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PREFACE 


This  editioh  of  the  Encyclopbdia  of  Social  Reform  is  not  a  revision  of  the  old  edition,  but 
a  completely  new  book,  save  for  a  few  purely  historical  or  economic  articles,  the  subjects  of  which 
need  no  new  treatment — altho  many  even  of  these  are  either  revised  or  completely  rewritten.  All 
else  is  absolutely  new  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work  is  very  much  more  comprehensive  and  complete. 
The  two  main  requisites  of  an  encyclopedia  are  reliability  and  serviceableness.  The  first  of 
these  has  been  sought  in  this  encyclopedia  by  having  every  article  written  by  some  specialist  on  its 
particular  subject.  Statements  of  reform  have  been  written  by  a  believer  in  the  reform;  together 
with  this,  however,  or  by  reference  to  a  Corresponding  article  on 'the  opposing  side,  a  statement  of 
the  opposing  view  will  be  found.  Historical,  bibliographical,  biographical,  and  statistical  articles 
have  been  prepared  and  carefully  revised  by  adequate  authorities,  mainly  university  professors  and 
economic  specialists. 

Biographical  articles,  in  the  case  of  all  living  persons,  have  been,  wherever  possible,  submitted 
to  thobe  persons.  Articles  on  foreign  countries  have  been  either  written  by  or  submitted  for  revision 
to  residents  'n  those  countries. 

Serviceableness  has  been  sought  by  making  the  work,  while,  as  shown  above,  accurate  and 
scholarly,  yet  popular  and  not  technical.  The  encyclopedia  is  for  general  workers  and  student« 
It  has  been  prepared  by  specialists  for  those  who  are  not  specialists.  Its  references  to  books  ar^ 
therefore  in  the  main  only  to  books  available  to  English  readers.  Articles  have  been  arranged  as 
to  length  and  quality  with  this  idea  of  serviceableness  in  view.  Articles  upon  the  best-known  men 
are  therefore  often  the  shortest  and  sometimes  sach  men  are  even  omitted.  This  is  not  because  they 
did  not  contribute  to  social  reform,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  many  who  are  considered, 
but  because  the  general  reader  does  not  need  the  story  of  their  life.  The  space  allotted  to  articles, 
therefore,  has  considered  the  needs  of  the  reader  more  than  the  absolute  importance  of  the  subject. 
To  the  more  important  articles  are  appended  brief  bibliographies  of  the  best  available  books  upon 
the  subject.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  these  exhaustive,  but  they  will  serve  to  guide  the 
student  in  his  search  for  more  complete  infonnation. 

The  subject  of  social  reform  is  so  vast,  and  may  be  made  so  inclusive,  that  almost  any  subject 
might  have  been  included  here;  but  the  encyclopedia  aims  to  distingui.sh  sharply  between  subjects 
that  belong  mainly  to  the  individual  and  those  that  belong  mainly  to  society.  A  A  few  subjects,  such 
as  religion,  science,  etc.,  that  concern  both  the  individual  and  society,  are  treated  only  in  their  social 
aspects.  (The  aim,  however,  has  been  to  give  on  all  the  broad  range  of  social  reform  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  facts  of  the  present,  the  proposals  for  the  future.  The  biographical  portions  will 
be  found  to  be  especially  full.  Of  living  persons  the  encyclopedia  treats  only  those  having  national) 
recognition,  and  has  thus  been  compelled  to  pass  by  many  earnest  and  often  more  useful  and  successful 
workers  in  local  fields.  In  statistics  we  have  gone  to  the  best  sources,  but  it.niust  be  remembered  that 
statistics  and  statements  in  social  reform  are  somewhat  like  the  endeavor  to  count  bl'n^oms  in  spring- 
time. Even  while  the  count  is  going  on,  new  blossoms  are  continually  appearing,  while  not  seldom 
n  sudden  chill  wind  carries  some  blossoms  which  have  neen  counted,  to  the  ground  before  the  tally 
'-(te.      It  is  springtime  in  social  reform,  and  spring  can  never  be  put  into  any  book. 

-  Dossible  we  have  made  iise  of  g')vernnieiit.il  and  offici.al  figures,  even   while  figures 

'^'"  more  recent,  \,at  less  reliable.     1;t  cases  like  those  of  political  returns,  not 

Tients,  vfe  are  indebted  to  year  books,  such  as  "The  StatcrmanV  Year 

The  \N  orld  Almanac,"  the  "Reformer's  Year  Book,"  "The  Daily  Mail 

'  •'v/ant  oi'  Australia  and  New  Zeal  ind,"  to  .German,  French,  and 
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other  year  books.  To  the  large  number  of  economic  and  sociological  magazines,  books,  and  sources 
quoted  in  this  work  we  give  credit  in  the  text. 

We  desire  to  express  our  great  indebtedness  to  the  very  large  ntunber  of  writers,  scholars,  and 
authorities  who  have  contributed  valuable  articles,  or  have  done  the  sometimes  equally  valiiable 
work  of  revision.  For  the  large  majority  of  these  it  has  been  a  gratuitous  labpr  of  love  which  alone 
has  made  this  work  financially  possible.  The  names  of  our  main  contributors  and  revisers  we  give 
below,  but  the  list  is  not  a  complete  one.  To  a  much  longer  list  of  society  secretaries  and  others  we 
are  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  and  material. 

Especial  acknowledgment  is  due  to  our  assistant  editor,  Rudolph  M.  Bindbk,  Ph.D.,  and  to 

Frank  H.  Vizetelly  for  valued  aid  and  suggestion,  both  in  the  preparation  of  material  and  in  seeing 

the  work  through  the  press. 

W,   D.   P.   BLISS, 

New  York  City,  March,  1908. 
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THE    ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF 
SOCIAL    REFORM 


ABANDONED  FARMS:  The  growth  of  modem 
1'.  •-.".inert  ii'l  centors,  the  development  of  factory 
t'  •.Mi>^.  the  increasing  part  played  in  economic  lire 
i'V  ihr-  r.iilroad,  the  general  drift  of  poptilation 
•■■n.  tl-.v  country  to  the  cities  (sec  Cities)  have 
'.:  '.  hi  c.rt.'iin  sections  of  the  coimtry,  to  the  aban- 
■'.••ung  .>f  farms.  The  extent  to  which  this  has 
:  r;-.-.i  vl.-u-o  has  been  by  some  exaggerated,  and 
fivj  jTG-i-.nence  >;iven  to  the  subject  a  few  years 
r!,v)  lid  fj  in%osii?ations  which  have  shown  the 
•  »..-i  :<iratic>n;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  aban- 
■-•.  T  d  l;ir:-ns,  at  times  at  least,  has  not  been 
:r-:ui,  ?n<i  the  fact  has  a  significance  of  the  most 
M- i.:u&  chiirDcter. 

IliFEiiESCES :  Rci't^t;  of  Labor  Hurtans,  Massachusetts,  1890; 
'ii.^e.  iHfjo'.  artiries  <n(farUenaMd  Forest,  vohvi.i  Chau- 
:^  :  J'i.irt,  VL.'.,  .\vi  .  Thf  A'j/ion.  vol.  xlix.  See  also  Abai^ 
i^»i.-:,-  .jn  AJ  'pled  Fjrm,  by  Kate  Sanborn,  1894;  Hunting 
jn  /,t  :^ icrtid  Farm,  b>  W.  H.  Bishop,  Ctntury,  47,  p.  915. 

ABBOTT,  LYMAK:  Editor-in-chief  of  The  Oul- 
i.jk  (Xi-w  York):  V>om  at  KoxVmry,  Mass.,  1835. 
He  w.T.'s.   t;i;i(l\!.''.U'd   from  the  University   of  the 
City   of    .\.\v   York   in    1853    (D.D.,   New  York 
and  llii:-\arJ;  f  L.D.,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
fit'-)     and  in   i860  was  ordained  Congregational 
ni;:ii-  Ter.    I'Vom  1860-65  he  officiated  as  pastor  in 
Terr.--  liaiite.  Ind.,and  1865-69  at  the  New  Eng- 
ii".i>;    I  Ijr.reh    in    New   York.     For   three   years 
'i^o--t.8i  he  w.-ts  secretary  of  the  xXmerican  Union 
r.>ii-, .r.is^ion  (Frecdmen's).     In  1869  Dr.  Abbott 
T';  iL"".!',!!    from    hij   pastorate,   and    for   several 
vf-.His  ei''icd  the  "Literaiy  Record"  of  Harper's 
'\'  i.'/;vif.       He    was    associate    editor    of    The 
(  /  r.v.'/iii  f'niiJH  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
in    iS.'-'S  sue.eeOcd  the  latter  as  pastor  of  Ply- 
I-  j-jtl  I'hurch.  l>ro<iklyn,  resigning  in  i8g8.     In 
i"-Si    Dr.   iJtieher  .sold  out  his  interest  in  The 
Ci:r;:.t'ijH  ?.'>n<'i:,and  Dr.  Abbott  became  its editor- 
i'l-fhi  f.     Later  its  name  was  changed  to   The 
Cu.Vri-.     Dr.  Abbott  believes  that  the  problem 
<>f  pfiitica!  economy  is  to  seek  a  more  equitable. 
<'••  ;ri!iu:ion  of  wealth,  rather  than  to  promote 
3    '.I'i'-  >•    accumulation    of   wealth;    that    social 
r-  ;'  nn  •■.'lis  for  a  recognition  of  partnership  rela- 
!  ■  •..!..  i  •.-.•i  en  labor  and  capital,  and  the  extension 
oi  '!  •.  i-,'Ju..trial  functions  of  government.     He 
}.  '.■!     ;h;.c  the  principles  of  the  spirit  of  Jestis 
'J.';n-:i  ai<j/Iied  to  s-'x-ial  problems  would  furnish 
•l.ir  -oiution.     Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned.      "Chnstianity    and   Social    Problems" 
(18),-;:  "The  Rights  of  Man"  (1901);  "Industrial 
I'roi  ;.n>.s "   (1905)-     Address:  The  Outlook,  287 
J»  ''-r'n  Avenue,  New  York. 

ABERDEEN,  ISHBEL  MARIA,  COtfflTESS  OF: 

K'/ni     i.->^7.      Throughout    her    varied    life    the 
ctujiter. ,  hus   always  been  interested  in  the  wel- 


fare of  the  people,  and  so  far  as  she  has  been  able, 
both  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  and  Canada, 
during  her  husband's  viceroyalties,  she  has  given 
of  her  wealth,  her  influence,  and  her  personal  serv- 
ice to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  people,  especially  women,  live.  She 
has  been  at  various  times  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  the  Women's  Liberal 
Federation,  Scottish  Women's  Liberal  Federation, 
and  the  Women's  industrial  Covmcil.  In  rgoo 
she  edited  the  "  Report  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Women."  She  is  the  author  of  "Through 
Canada  with  a  Kodak."  Address:  Vice  Regal 
Lodge,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

ABOLITIOIT  MOVEMENT:  Abolitionist  is  a 
term  used  in  the  United  States  specifically  for 
those  who  favored  and  sought  to  effect  the  aboli- 
tion of  sUivery.  We  here  consider  the  sxibject 
simply  in  the  United  States.  (For  the  general 
history  of  the  abolitionvif  slavery,  see  Slavery.) 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
abolition  niovement  in  the  United  States  was 
but  a  part  of  this  more  general  movement. 

Two   tendencies,   one   from   Christianity,   the 

other  from  French  naturalism  and  revolutionism, 

contributed  mainly  to  the  abolitionist  movement 

in   America.       Its    first     open     expression    was 

among   the    Society    01   Friends    or 

EarlT  Quakers.  As  early  as  1671  George 
Abolitioniiti  ^°'''  '"  England,  had  spoken  against)' 
slavery,  and  in  1696  the  PennsyU' 
vania  Quakers  advised  their  meflrtiers 
against  the  slave  trade.  In  1774  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic,  and  in  1776  all  who  would  not 
emancipate  their  slaves,  were  excluded  from 
membership  among  the  Friends.  John  Woolmajj 
(1720-73)  and  Anthony  Benczet  (1713-84)  were 
prominent  in  this  stage  of  the  movement.  In 
1774  a  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  was  formed  by  James  Pemberton  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  and  in  1787  was  reconstructed 
tmdcr  the  presidency  of  Franklin. 

The  arguments  of  these  earliest  antislavery 
writers  and  workers  were  drawn  mainly  from 
general  philosophic,  humanitarian,  and  Christian 
princiijlcs.  With  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Patrick  Henry,  and  other  Southerners,  all 
of  whom  deplored  and  often  spoke  against,  altho 
most  of  them  practised,  slavery,  other  reasons 
entered  in.  While  not  insensible  to  the  humani- 
tarian arguments,  they  based  their  position  la  rare- 
ly on  the  above-mentioned  French  political  prin- 
ciples then  sprcarling  through  this  couinrv,  and 
thus  regarded  slavery  as  a  giant  evi'.,  inconsist- 
ent alike  with  the  principles  of  the  Di-?<-Iaration 
of  Indepciilcnce  and  the  spirit  of  Chnstianity. 
-  Other  abolition  socictibs  Were  organized;   In  New 
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,  York.  (irSs);  Rhiwte  Island  (1786),  Maryland 
■  (17S9J,  Connecticut  (1790).  Virginia  (1791),  New 
Jersey  (1792).  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  Great  Britain  in  1807,  and  by  the  United 
States  in  1808,  was  a  great  advance.  In  1777 
Vermont  formed  a  constitution  abolishing  sla- 
very, and  was  soon  followed  by  Massachusetts  and 
other  states,  while  many  others  gradually  abol- 
ished it. 

In  1819-20,  the  opponents  of  slavery  made  a 
stem  resistance  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  state,  but  were  defeated.  The  struggle, 
however,  resulted  in  the  so-called  Missouri  Com- 
promise (i8jo),  whereby  slavery  was  legalized 
to  the  south  of  36"  30'  N.  Lat.,  and  prohibited  in 
all  states  that  might  be  formed  north  of  it  (Mason 
and  Dixon's  line).  California,  however,  tho 
lying  partly  south  of  this  line,  was  admitted  as  a 
free  state  (1850),  the  Southern  party  obtaining  in 
compensation  the  amendment  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  making  it  penal  to  harbor  runaway 
slaves  or  to  aid  in  their  escape.  But  this  is  to 
anticipate.  From  1801-47  tnere  were  various 
efforts  participated  in  by  Jefferson,  Henry  Clay, 
and  James  Madison,  in  the  South,  and  Bishop 
Hopkins,  Rufus  King,  President  Harrison,  and 
,  Dr.  Channing  in  the  North,  to  colonize  the  blacks 
in  Africa.  Liberia  was  declared  independent  in 
1847.  In  1831-32  the  insurrection  of  Nat  Turner 
in  Virginia  excited  a  strong  desire  for  gradual 
abolition. 

The  first  leader  in  immediate  abolition  was 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a  Massachusetts  printer 
who  (1829-30)  worked  with  Lundy  on  his  "The 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,"  published  at 
Baltimore.  In  1831  he  begpn  publishing  The 
Liberator  in  Boston,  and  by  1832  the  New  England 
Antislavory  Society  was  formed.  In 
Immediate  '^33  Gamson  visited  England  and 
Abuitioii  ^^c'"*<i  from  Wilberforce,  Zachary 
Macaulay,  Henry  Brougham,  and 
others,  a  condemnation  of  the  colo- 
nization societies.  Garrison's  principles  were,  in 
his  own  words — and  they  soon  became  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  abolitionists,  however  they  differed 
in  method — that  "the  right  to  enjoy  liberty  is 
inalienable";  that  "to  invade  it  is  to  usurp  the 
prerogative  of  Jehovah";  that  "every  man  has 
a  right  to  his  own  body,  to  the  products  of  his 
labor,  to  the  protection  of  law,  and  to  the  common 
advantages  of  society."  He  said:  "We  plant 
ourselves  upon  the  Declaration  of  our  Independ- 
ence and  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation  as  upon 
the  everlasting  rock.  We  shall  send  forth  agents 
to  Uft  up  everywhere  the  voice  of  remonstrance, 
of  warning,  of  entreaty,  and  of  rebuke.  We  shall 
circulate  unsparingly  and  extensively  anti- 
slavery  tracts  and  periodicals.  We  shall  enlist 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  the  cause  of  the 
suffering  and  the  dumb.  We  shall  aim  at  a 
purification  of  the  churches  from  all  participation 
m  the  guilt  of  slavery.  We  shall  spare  no  exer- 
tions nor  means  to  bring  the  whole  nation  to 
speedy  repentance."  Such  were  the  principles, 
and  such,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages,  were  the 
methods  of  the  abolitionists.  Garrison  was  a 
firm  btliever  in  Christ.  He  proclaimed  himself 
a  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Human  life  he 
came  to  regard  as  sacred  above  all  things.  Capi- 
tal punihb.ment  and  war,  as  well  as  slavery,  wore 
to  him  ani'i  to  most  abolitionists  an  abhorrence. 
Viewing  the  subject  thus  from  the  standpoint  of 
morals  rather  than  of  any  political  expediency, 
slavery  was  to  him  a  sin  not  to  be  gradually 


abolished,  but  to  be  left.  In  The  Liberator  (vol.  i.. 
No.  I,  Saturday,  Jan.  i,  1831),  he  wrote:  "I  will 
be  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncompromising  as 
justice.  On  this  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  think 
or  speak  or  write  with  moderation.  No,  Nol 
Tell  a  man  whose  house  is  on  fire  to  give  a  moder- 
ate alarm;  tell  him  to  moderately  rescue  his  wife 
from  the  hands  of  the  ravisher;  tell  the  mother 
to  gradually  extricate  her  babe  from  the  fire  into 
which  it  has  fallen,  but  urge  me  not  to  use 
moderation  in  a  case  like  the  present!  I  am  in 
earnest ;  I  will  not  equivocate ;  I  will  not  excuse ;  I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  inch;  and  I  will  be  heard." 

From  the  beginning,  Garrison  had  declared  for 

no  imion  with  slaveholders,  and  proclaimed  the 

Constitution   "a  covenant  with  death  and   an 

agreement  with  hell."    In  Dec.,  1833. 

TkeAmeri-  ^       American  Anti-Slavery  Society 

OM^S-'  ^^  formed,  with  Beriah  Green   as 
g.  '    president    and    Lewis    Tappan    and 

A^atw  Jo'i"  ^-  Whittier,  secretaries.  Theo- 
"~"'  dore  D.  Weld,  Samuel  J.  May,  and 
Wendell  Phillips  began  lecturing. 
In  1833,  Miss  Prudence  Crandall,  in  Connecticut, 
opened  her  school  to  negro  girls.  She  was 
ostracized,  the  legislature  forbade  such  schools, 
and  she  was  imprisoned.  Riots  against  aboli- 
tionists became  frequent.  Prices,  ranging  from 
$3,000  to  $20,000,  were  reported  to  be  set  by 
the  South  on  the  heads  of  several  of  the  leading 
abolitionists.  The  latter  sum  was  offered  by  six 
Mississippians  for  Garrison's  head,  s^nd  the  same 
amount,  made  up  publicly  in  New  Orleans,  was 
offered  for  the  person  of  Arthiu"  Tappan.  In 
1837  a  slave  was  bumod  to  death  over  a  slow  fire 
in  St.  Louis;  and  for  his  words  in  denouncing  this. 
Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
who  had  established  an  abolitionist  newspaper  in 
Alton,  111.,  was  mobbed  and  killed.  Garrison,  in 
Boston,  was  seized  by  a  mob,  dragged  by  a  rope 
half  naked  through  the  streets,  and-  was  only 
rescued  by  a  posse  comiiatus  and  conveyed  to  the 
mayor's  oftice.  Abolitionist  lecturers  and  sym- 
pathizers were  denounced  from  the  pulpit  and 
subjected  to  every  indignity.  Judge  Birnev 
declared  that  "the  American  churches  were  the 
bulwarks  of  American  slavery."  Such  were 
some  of  the  obstacles  that  abolitionist  "apostles" 
had  to  contend  with.  Yet  while  the  majority  of 
pulpits  either  denounced  the  Garrisonian  agita- 
tion or  else  were  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
there  were  ministers  in  all  denomination"!  who 
were  outspoken  in  their  denunciati'^:i  of  this 
great  wrong,  and  valiantly  espoi'.:x;u  the  cause  of 
the  slave.  In  the  Unitari.'>.:«  denomination  alone 
170  ministers  signt'd  a  protest  against  slavery, 
many  of  them  preaching  fearlessly  against  it,  and 
willingly  sacrincing  favor  and  popularity  in  the 
cause  01  freedom. 

x\s  a  not  unnatural  result  of  the  popular  preju- 
dice and  indifference,  the  Garrisonian  wing  now 
became  very  radical.  They  were  acctiscd  of 
advocating  every  kind  of  innovation,  from 
woman's  rights  to  free  love,  and  were  freely  de- 
nounced as  "come-outcrs"  and  "infidels."  Bir- 
ncy,  the  Tappans,  Gcrrit  Smith,  Whittier,  John 
Jay,'  Edward  Bt-ecluT,  Thomas  Morris,  and 
others  left  the  original  organization  of  the  Garri- 
sonians,  and  in  1840  organized  the  American  and 
Foreign  Anti-vSlavery  Society.  They  felt  that 
the  time  wa.s  come  for  the  organization  of  a  new 
political  party,  while  the  Garrisonians  continued 
to  ra<licaily  urge  their  doctrines  through  all 
parties.     As  a  result,  in  1S40,  the  Liberty  Party 
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wa<;  organised,  and  in  1840  J.  G.  Birney  was 
nominated  for  president,  and  Thomas  Earle,  of 
Pi-iir^ylvaiiia,  Y>ce-president,  polling  7,059  votes. 
In  10)44  Kimcy  and  Morris  polled  62,300  votes. 
Thi-se  wore  drawn  mainly  from  voters  for  Clay. 
As  .1  rffult.  Polk  was  elected,  Texas  annexed, 
:i'i'  a  vu-st  amotint  of  slave  soil  added  to  the 
U.iitcd  S:aitai.  The  policy  then  began  to  prevail 
iii  ilse  -N'o-th  of  advocating  limitation  of  the  slave 
ar>-a,  and  ihis  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free 
S  iL  PariY.  In  this  the  Liberty  Party  was 
ir'ainly  merged,  tho  a  few  continued  to  vote  a 
LiliTty  Pirty  ticket  to  a  much  later  date.  In 
1^1^  tx-Prcsiderit  Van  Buren  w;is  nominated  as 
f -i-iili  pt  by  the  Free-Soilers,  and  polled  291,363 

V.'tv-S. 

Meanwhile,  the  agitation  over  the  Fugitive 
Slavt'.  Law  was  coming  to  a  head.  The  Consti- 
tution havinjf  recognized  slavery  by  Art.  iv. ,  Sec. 
2  of  that  document,  it  was  declared  that  persons 
ht-M  to  -StTvicc  or  lalwr  in  one  state  under  the 
laws  thereof,  and  escaping  to  anotlicr,  should  be 
delivered  «p  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
sorvicc  or  lal >or  might  l>e  due.  To  this  was  added 
the  amendment  referred  to  above  on  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  free  state.  The  demand 
v,::<  made  by  the  Free-Soil  Party  that  this  be 
rv-pi'aled;  yet  in  1S52  it  polled  a  diminished  vote. 
Tin-  same  year  Harriet  Beccher  Stowe  published 
h-r  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  at  once  produced 
a  remarkable  effect  in  enlightening  the  people  and 
ari;ii..:iiig  in  them  a  sense  of  the  injustice  and  evil 
r>l  .-i.ivvry.  In  1855  Captain  John  Brown  went 
U'.  Kansjis  to  vote,  and  to  fight  as  well,  against  the 
i.i'ort*;  of  M.ssouri  border  ruffianism  and  squatter 
S"vcr  yntv  '.o  establish  slavery  in  Kansas.  The 
!iri!ii.^  aUiIiiionists  were  eagerly  engaged  in 
lit  ij.iii;;  sliives  to  escape  to  Canada  by  means  of 
the-  "undiTground  railroad,"  or  a  series  of  houses 
»iK>s<'  inmates  were  willing  to  shelter  and  aid 
slavis  in  their  secret  flight  to  the  North.  In 
i.'<>6  the  Frt-o-Soil  Party  was  largely  merged  in 
thf  nowlv  formed  Republican  Party,  with  Gen. 
John  C.  Fremont  as  standard-bearer.  He  polled, 
however,  only  114  electoral  votes  to  1 74  by  James 
Buchanan,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

in  1856.  May  iqth  and  20th,  Charles  Sumner 
dtlivore(l  his  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  "The  Crime  Against  Kansas."  The  speech 
was  an  exposure  of  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  toward  the  free 
cit!.?ens  of  Kansas,  and  was  strong  and  fearl.^ss 
bi3th  in  its  argument  and  its  invective.  Whittier 
said  that  "it  was  the  severe  and  awful  truth 
which  the  sharp  agonjr  of  the  national  crisis  de- 
mand'.'!." It  caused  intense  excitement  among 
the  pro-slavery  members  of  the  Senate.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  as  Sumner  sat 
writing  at  his  desk,  he  was  assaulted  by  Preston 
S  Bnx)ks,  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  so  severely 
injure'!  that  it  was  four  years  before  he  could 
again  lake  his  place  in  the  Senate,  tho  Massachu- 
s<*i.';  Wft  it  unfilled  during  his  absence;  he  suf- 
fer.-d  from  the  effects  of  the  murderous  assault 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  1857  the  validity  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  (See  Dred  Scott.)  In 
tsfo  John  Brown  made  his  effort  to  rouse  the 
slaves  at  Harper's  Ferry,  was  captured,  and  on 
I>ec.  2d,  hanged. 

In  jS6o  the  success  of  the  Republican  Party 
led  to  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  (April  12,  13, 
1S61)  and  the  opening  of  the  war.    The  war  was 


not  begun  to  abolish  slavery,  but  simply  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.     But  the  antislavery  feeling 
grew.    The  fugitive  slave  laws  were  abolished  in 
1864.     On  Jan.  i,  1863,  Lincoln  is- 
-V,  ■«»-_    sued,  as  a  war  measure,  his  emanci- 
^ttie       patory  proclamation;  and  finally,  in 
jj^^j|.„     1865,  Congress   passed   the   amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  abolishing 
slavery  in  the   United    States.     On 
April  9,  1870,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
disbanded,  believing  its  work   fully  done.     (See 
Negro;  Slavery;  Phillips;  Garrison,  etc.) 

Rbferrncks:  Among  the  best  are  UniUd  States,  by  Von 
Hoist,  vol.  i.;  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  by  Wilson; 
AmvTU-an  Conflict.  byCrreelcy:  Speeches,  by  Garrison;  VoH- 
tical  History  of  the  KeMUon,  by  McPhenon;  Uncle  TonCs 
Cabin,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe:  The  Slave  Power — Its  Char- 
acter. Career,  and  Prohii'le  Ih'signs,  by  John  E.  Caimes;  .Acts 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Apostles.  Biograpites  of  Garrison,  Phil- 
hps,  and  Brown,  by  Parker  PiUsbury. 

ABORIGINES  PROTECTIVE  SOCIETY,  THE: 

An  English  society  which  is  active  on  the  Congo 
Question  against  the  cmjiloyment  of  the  Chinese 
in  South  Africa,  and  kindred  questions.  Secre- 
tary, H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  Broadway  Chambers, 
S.  W.,  London,  England. 

ABRAHAM,  WILLIAM:  British  member  of 
Parliament;  bom  1842  in  Wales;  educated  in  the 
national  schools  at  Carnarvon.  Son  of  a  miner, 
the  lad  was  early  put  to  the  same  work.  Al- 
ready in  1873  he  was  made  the  miners'  agent  to 
conduct  their  affairs  and  to  mediate  when  neces- 
sary in  all  questions  and  disputes  between  the 
miners  and  the  operators.  He  is  known  every- 
where throughout  Wales  by  the  name  "Mabon." 
In  1885  he  V.  as  elected  to  Parliament  to  represent 
the  radical  interests  in  the  Rhondda  Valley, 
Glamorganshire,  a  seat  he  still  occupies.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Southern  Wales.  Address:  Bryn-y-Bedw,  Pen- 
tre,  Rhondda,  Glamorganshire,  Wales. 

ABSElfTEEISM:  The  practise  of  absenting 
oneself  from  one's  country,  station,  estate,  etc. 
In  sociology  it  is  used  mainly  of  landlords  ab- 
senting themselves  from  their  lands  and  letting 
thorn  out  to  tenants,  the  landlords  giving  no 
time  nor  care  to  their  possessions  except  to  re- 
ceive the  rents,  which  they  spend  in  other  places 
and  communities.  It  has  been  an  esjjecial  evil 
in  Russia,  France,  and  Ireland;  but  it  is  becoming 
common  also  in  the  United  States,  where  wealthy 
investors  live  on  their  rents,  perhaps  themselves 
residing  in  London  or  in  Paris. 

The  evils  of  absenteeism  are  not  hard  to  dis- 
cover. There  is,  first,  the  loss  of  interest  which 
a  resident  is  apt  to  take  in  the  things  and  persons 
about  him.  "It  is  not  the  simple  amount  of  the 
rental  being  remitted  to  another  country,"  says 
Arthur  Young,  "but  the  damp  on  all  sorts  of 
improvements."  The  absentee  is  also  less  likely 
to  take  accotmt  of  circumstances  (c.  g.,  tenant  s 
improvements),  which  render  rack-renting  un- 
just. He  is  less  likely  to  make  allowance  for 
calamities  which  render  punctual  payment  diffi- 
cult. "Miseries  of  which  he  can  see  nothing.  anc\ 
probably  heai  as  little  of,  can  make  no  impres- 
sion" (A.  Young).  He  is  glad  to  get  rid  of 
responsibility  by  dealing  with  a  "middleman" 
or  intermcdia:e  tenant.  Without  the  softening 
influence  of  ptrsonal  communication  l)ctwcen  the 
owner  and  th;  cultivator  of  the  .soil,  the  "cash 
nextis"  is  liatle  to  be  strained  beyond  the  hmit 
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of  patience.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
absenteeism  has  been  one  potent  cause  of  the 
misery  and  disturbances  in  Ireland.  The  crud- 
est oppressors  of  the  French  peasantry  before 
the  Revolution  were  the  jermiers.-who  purchased 
for  an  annual  sum  the  right  to  collect  the  dues  of 
absentee  seigneurs;  and  this  evil  it  is  not  hard  to 
trace  in  American  life.  The  proverbial  hardness 
and  harshness  of  the  agent  who  collects  rents  for 
ab-sent  owners  is  not  invariable,  but  is  frequent. 
There  is,  too,  the  not-to-bc-forgotten  effect  upon 
the  absentee  himself  of  collecting  rents  from 
strangers  to  whom  he  pays  no  duties.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  indeed  for  the  g(X)d  of  a  community 
that  a  rich  and  luxurious,  and  perhaps  immoral, 
landlord  be  absent  from  it,  but  this  brings  us  to 
another  subject.     (See  Luxiry.) 

Perhaps  the  safest  generalization  is  that  made 
bv  Senior,  that  "in  general  the  presence  of  men 
of  large  fortune  is  morally  detrimental,  and  that 
of  men  of  moderate  fortune  morally  beneficial, 
to  their  immediate  neighborhood."      It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  to  those  who  hold 
that  land  should  be  held  only  by  those  who  use  it, 
or  that  all  land  should  be  ta.xed  to  its  full  rental 
value,  absenteeism  is  an  evil  incident  to  the  pres- 
ent system  that  is  to  be  overcome 
Indnitrial    °"^    -  ^^^  overthrow  of  the  present 
t"°nf«jSin  systeni.     To  others  it  is  an  evil  to  be 
••HMe       overcome  by  the  greater  insistence 
upon  the  duties  as  well  as  the  riehts 
of  wealth.     A  strong  statement  of  a  different  but 
very  real  form  of  absenteeism  we  quote  from  a 
suggestive  report  of  the  Church  League  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1893: 

"  It  is  largely  tnic  that  the  labor  of  Lowell  earns  the  div- 
idenfis.  tnit  they  are  mostly  st>cnt  el..ewliere.  because  the  stock 
of  the  mill  corr)orations  is  owned  elsewhere.  Thus  we  are 
confronted  by  the  worst  kind  of  absenteeism.  The  profits 
earned  here  go  from  here,  while  the  ma.ss  of  iwvcrty.  want, 
and  vice  that  accumulates  in  every  Larue  manufacturing 
center  is  dumped  on  the  charily  of  our  churches  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  iioorhouso.  We  see  the  dreary  ilwellinRS  of 
the  earners  of  scanty  wages;  we  see  the  premature  ane  and 
disability  of  those  broken  down  by  t)ie  rapidly  increasing 
sr>ceding  of  machiner>';  we  confront  the  intenxt>erance  and 
vice  that  follow  from  the  hard  conditions  and  hopeless  de- 
si>air  of  their  lettering.  The  noleltooks  of  our  ministers  are 
tillerl  with  Sftd,  sad  cases  of  destitution,  sickness,  and  diath, 
made  peculiarly  sad  by  the  life  history  of  the  mill  operative." 

Profes-sor  Hadley,  in  his  "Railroad  Transpor- 
tation" (1886),  p.-  133,  hits  some  pertinent  re- 
marks on  absentee  shareholders. 

ABSTmENCE,  REWARD  OF:  An  expression 
in  political  economy,  first  used  by  Senior  to 
denote  the  profits  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
"natural"  reward  of  the  capitalist  for  the  u.sc  of 
capital  which  he  had  'aVjsta  ned  from  using  in 
immediate  coiisumi-tion.  The  phrase  is  called 
"well  chosen"  by  .Mill,  and  has  been  widely 
adopted,  and  tindoubledly  contains  some  element 
of  truth:  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  considered  to  be 
inapt  by  most  economists  to-day,  since  it  is  at 
least  in  great  ilanger  of  misleadhig.  Thus,  when 
levons  says,  in  his  "Political  Econi.«ny  Primer," 
that  "Capital  is  the  restilt  of  .saving  or  absti- 
nence." he  either  expros.ses  a  mete  truism,  or 
.states  what  is  very  frequently  not  the  fact.  If  he 
means  that  capital  i.s  wealth  that  has  not  been 
coii.sumed  in  other  ways,  he  says  what  goes  with- 
irtit  saying;  but  if  he  means  that  capital  is  the 
n  stilt  of  saving  .-,nd  abstinence,  so  that  the  capi- 
tal!-t  dts.rves  to  be  rewarded  bcca  ise  of  his  self- 
saerilice,  ho  impiies  wh.at  is  very  often  not  the 
case.     All  capital  is  by  no  means  the  result  of 


careftil  saving  and  economy.  It  is  notoriously 
very  often  the  result  of  shrewd  and  fortunate 
investment  by  those  who  have  lived  at  the  same 
time  in  the  utmost  luxtiry  and  self-indulgence. 
It  is  made  frequently  by  speculation  and  finan- 
ciering in  the  "bulling"  and  "bearing"  of  stocks, 
in  the  engineering  of  some  comer  or  combination 
in  the  market,  in  land  speculation,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred other  similar  ways.  Many  fortunes  have 
been  begun  as  the  result,  perhaps,  of  abstinence 
and  economy  at  the  start,  but  after  this,  have  beeti 
made  by  the  bold,  shrewd,  and  fortunate  invest- 
ment of  the  little  sum.  If  the  reliance  had  been 
simply  on  abstinence  and  economy,  there  would 
have  been  no  fortune.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  the 
"Fabian  Es.says,"  calls  "reward  of  abstinence" 
that  "gleam  of  humor  which  still  enlivens  trea- 
tises on  capital." 

ACADEMT  OF  POLITICAL  AKD  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE,  THE:     See   American  Academy  op 

POUTICAL  AND  SoClAI-  SCIENCE. 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE:  Insurance  against 
accidents  is  a  recent  growth,  tho  the  Ilanseaiic 
League  seems  to  have  developed  a  form  of  mer- 
cantile insurance  in  1541,  and  England  against 
the  casualties  of  warfare  in  1665.  Modem  acci- 
dent insurance  was  planned  in  England  in  1845, 
and  the  Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company 
began  business  there  in  1849.  Two  years  earlier 
(1847)  four  health-insurance  companies  had  been 
formed  in  Massachusetts.  In  1863  James  G. 
Batterson  formed  a  Railway-Passengers  Insur- 
ance Company  in  Htrtford.  To-day  accident 
insurance  in  the  United  States  protects  at  least  a 
million  men  and  their  families,  and  pays  $20,000,- 
000  a  year  in  claims.  (See  also  Industrial  In- 
suRA.vcE,  and  Insurance.) 

Reperbncks:  A  St:tdv  of  AicidetUs  and  Acctiirnt  Insurance, 
by  George  R.  McNeill,  Boston,  1900;  Accident  Pw,vHting, 
in  Cassier's  Magazine,  July  1905  ;  The  Outlook,  Dec.  31, 
1904. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  INDUSTRY:  The  number  of 
persons  who  are  annually  killed  or  injured  in  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  industrial  accidents 
is  only  approximately  ascertainable  in  the  present 
state  of  our  vital  and  labor  statistics.  It  is, 
however,  a  factor  of  such  economic  and  social  im- 
portance that  in  many  other  countries  careful  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  is  made  into  the  stibject 
through  factory  inspectors,  or  other  departments 
specifically  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
causes  and  conditions  detrimental  to  health  and 
life  in  industry.  The  vital  statistics  of  the  United 
States  ccn.sus  for  the  registration  area  contain,  it 
is  true,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  accidents  among  occupied  males;  but 
there  is  no  conclusive  information  available  as 
to  how  many  of  the  accidents  reportetl  under 
death  certificates  are  specifically  chargeabl'"' 
against  industry  or  occupations  on  -'"■:^,.unt  of 
inherent  or  removable  h.t/arH-  „,  circumstances 
dangerous  to  htim'^:.  iite.  The  nearest  approach 
to  an  answer  '.^  tlie  question  as  to  the  number  and 
degree  of  frec|ucncy  of  accidents  and  injuries  in 
American  industry,  is  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  deaths  occurring  annually  among  all  occupied 
males  in  the  United  States  generally  and  in  manu- 
facttiring  and  mechanical  employments  in  par- 
ticular. This,  however,  does  not  answer  the 
e()ually  iini)ortant  qui\'itiiins  as  to  lhe'proba))le 
number  of  workmen  injured  or  incapacitated  and 
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the  degree  of  injury  sustained,  which  require 
separate  consijeration.  and  regardii  g  which  our 
presont  state  of  statistical  information  is  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory. 

An  apprfximatc  estimate  of  the  annual  loss  of 
life  from  acci(io;nts  among  occupied  males  in  the 
Vnittil  Stato":  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  following 
method.  Estimating  the  male  jjopulation,  ages 
fifteen  and  over,  for  the  middle  of  1906  as 
3^.^22,000.  and  applying  to  this  number  the 
acci<it-nt  deaih-ratc  for  occupied  males,  returned 
by  the  last  cci^^us  as  1.1.1  per  i.ooo,  the  resulting 
lot.i!  is  32,004  fatal  accidents  in  the 

Qgmwnl      Immortality  of  the  entire  adult  male 

Zatim&ta  I"-'P"l2t.ion  of  the  United  States  in 
:(;o6.  In  other  words,  it  would 
a;  pear  to  be  safe  to  hold,  upon  the 
>(a«is  of  thiF  fstimate,  that  from  ^0,000  to  ,■55,000 
f.-i*;u  accidents  occur  annually  in  the  United  States 
among  males  of  ages  fifteen  and  over.  An  equally 
ii«fui  mcthoil  is  to  lirst  estimate  the  probable 
ti->ial  mortality  from  all  causes  and  then  apply 
tho  normal  percentage  of  deaths  from  accidents 
as  <!ctenni'.ied  by  the  last  census  for  occupied 
males  generally.  For  illustration,  in  the  male 
pc.pulatim.  as  given  above,  at  an  annual  normal 
r.-ite  of  t^.c  jior  i.ooo,  as  determined  by  the  census, 
there  c«'c'ir  approximately  424.830  deaths  from 
all  cav.tcs.  Since  in  the  mortality  for  occupied 
males  7.53  per  cent  are  deaths  from  accidents,  the 
probi.blc  ntimlx-r  of  such  deaths  is  31.990  per 
atini-m,  or  aSout  the  same  as  determined  by  the 
j-revious  method. 

in  these  estimates  I  have  considered  the  adult 
male  pojiulation  as  a  whole  and  made  no  distinc- 
tion lietwtcn  accidents  in  general  and  occupation 
accidf-nts  in  particular.  It  is  po.ssible,  however, 
to  arriv?  at  an  .ipproximate  estimate  as  to  the 
y>rot>ablo  number  of  deaths  properly  chargeable  to 
iTidiLstry  by  the  following  method.  In  mercantile 
c-injioyrnents  in  which  there  are  practically  no 
ri?ci;pation  accidents,  properly  to  be  considered 
as  ;;nc}i.  the  general  accident  rate  is  0.46  per 
I  000.  as  compared  with  1.13  per  1,000  for  males 
in  c;ainful  occupations  generally.  The  excess  or 
difference  of  0.67  per  1,000  may  be  assumed  to 
cors<itui<  the  extra  risk  from  accident  in  industry 
in  ;.;<  n'T.-il.  If,  upon  the  basis  of  the  population 
as  j.roviously  given,  we  estimate  the  number  of 
aoculents  at  the  rate  of  0.46  per  1,000,  the  annual 
numLxT  of  deaths  from  accidents  is  13,028.  If 
th;^  number  is  deducted  from  the  total  previ- 
fn;<;;v  given,  there  remains  an  actual  difference 
of  I.'' .076  deaths  fn)m  accidents,  which  would 
repre.stnt  the  result  of  employment  or  exposure  in 
occupations  or  industries  more  or  less  hazardous 
and  detrimental  to  human  life.  So  that,  restating 
the  conclusion,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  safe  and 
coniiervative  assumption  that  in  the  aggregate 
American  adult  male  population  there  occur  an- 
rurJly  from  30,000  to  35.000  fatal  accidents,  and 
that  of  this  number  from  18,000  to  20,000  are  the 
probable  result  of  dangerous  or  hazardous  em- 
ployments. 

Acci<k'nts,  thus  defined,  comprehend  the  whole 
field  of  injury  to  men  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions. Industrial  accidents  proper  affect  almost 
entirely  those  who  are  employed  in  factories  and 
workshops  or  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  generally,  including  under  this  term 
all  the  trades  and  employments  of  a  more  or  less 
mechanical  nature,  at  which  men  work  for  wages 
and  which  require  skill  and  ability  beyond  the 
grade  of  common  labor.    The  number  employed 


in  this  group,  upon  the  result  of  the  last  census, 
is  estimated  for  1906  at  5,603,100.  The  general 
accident  rate  of  this  group,  according  to  the 
census,  was  0.88  per  1,000;  and  if  this  rate  is 
applied  to  the  number  given,  the  probable  annual 
accident  mortality  among  adult  males  in  indus- 
trial occupations  generally  is  4.931.  Estimated 
by  the  percentage  method,  upon  the  basis  of  6.44 
per  cent  of  fatal  accidents  among  deaths  from  all 
causes  among  men  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical emplo3nmcnts,  the  probable  annual  mortality 
from  fatal  accidents  is  4,980,  or  almost  the  .same. 
In  other  words,  apjiroximatcly  from  5.000  to 
5,500  deaths  from  accidents  occur  among  men 
in  industrial  occupations,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  accident  mortality  among  occupied  males 
is  generally  chargeable  chieily  against  trans- 
portation, mining,  shipping,  fishing, 
*«nin«l      5"'^  other  dangerous  employments. 


AT«nga 


Since  the  accident  mortality  of  men 


in  mercantile  employments  is  only 
0.46  per  1,000,  the  probable  excess 
in  the  accident  death-rate  of  men  employed  in 
industrial  occupations  is  0.42  per  1,000,  which, 
applied  to  the  number  employed,  gives  a  total  an- 
nual mortality  of  2,353.  So  that,  among  men  in 
strictly  industrial  eniployments  in  the  United 
States,  the  average  annual  mortality  from  acci- 
dents is  about  5,000  to  5.500.  of  which  approxi- 
mately 2,400  to  2,600  are  chargeable  against 
industry  as  a  causative  ftctor  materially  increas- 
ing the  mortality  from  this  group  of  causes. 

For  an  estimate  of  the  prohahle  total  numl>er  of  accidents 
and  injuries  in  American  industry,  only  frasmentary  data 
arc  available.  Tlie^\ord  "acridonii"  has  never  been  detiiu'd 
with  suflicient  acctiracy.  so  that  rctum.s  of  one  state  are  not 
strictly  comtKtrahlc  with  the  returns  of  another.  There  is 
even  less  uniionnity  in  this  res[H'Ct  in  the  returns  of  difTerent 
countries.  The  cxiterionce  of  accident  insurance  companies 
is  al-so  not  useful  for  the  end  in  view,  in  that  for  the  protection 
of  the  companies  aj^ainst  imposition  and  fraud  the  word 
"accident"  is  more  strictly  limited  in  the  usage  of  acci'ient 
insurance  companies  than  in  the  returns  of  factory  inspccn-rb 
or  bureaus  of  laUjr  stati-^tics.  For  this  reason,  the  fact  th.it, 
for  illustration,  the  percent.ipe  of  fatal  cases  to  all  accid-  :'s 
is  about  1.3  in  the  experience  of  a  larKC  and  npreseiitativc 
comiMiny  wouKl  not  warrant  the  vse  of  thi.;  fiRurc  in  »■  t- 
mating  the  probable  numl-»er  of  all  injuries  in  .American  :-i- 
dustry.  Then,  a(:ain.  the  exper.encc  of  an  acci<lent  company 
includes  a  large  proportion  of  non-industrial  risks  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  extra-hazardous  risks  on  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  data  are  the  accident  statistics 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  which  have  been  collected  and 
published  for  the  last  four  years.  In  the  agRrcKate  there 
nave  been  reported  18.176  accidents  during  this  period,  of 
which  438.  br  2.4  i>er  cent,  were  fatal.  If  this 
^  •  fiv:iu"e  is  a[.;.lied  to  the  estimated  nutnber  of 
flow  Tork  deaths  in  industry,  rtreviousjy  Riven  as  5,000  to 
5. 500.  the  i>robable  total  numlwrof  acci.'i-nts 
of  all  kinds  in  .American  industry  upon  this 
basis  is  from  200,000  to  350,000  per  annum.  It  may  bo 
argued,  of  course,  that  the  data  lor  New  York  State  are'  not 
Bufficiently  comt>rehensive  an'i  representative  of  American 
industry  in  geneial  and  that,  therefore,  the  preceding  estimate 
of  approximal-jly  250,000  accidents  per  annum  is  an  overcsti- 
mation  of  the  facts.  This  may  possibly  be  so,  but,  as  I  have 
prc\ioi',.sly  pointed  out,  there  is  so  wide  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  pror)erly  constitutes  an  acculent  or  injury  of 
sufficient  imfjortance  to  come  within  the  'statutory  require- 
ments for  re(>orting  such  accidents  and  injuries  in  industry 
generally,  that  no  two  estimates,  upon  whatever  basis  they" 
may  be  adopted,  are  likely  to  agree.  The  New  York  State 
returns  are  in  a  large  measure  sustained  by  the  corresr«>nding 
data  for  Massachusetts.  Wisconsin,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  Mas.sachu«ietts,  of  the  total  number  of  reixirted  industrial 
accidents.  3,46  per  cent  were  fatal;  in  Wisconsin,  2.1  per  cent: 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  i.q  per  cent.  It  would,  there- 
fore, appear  to  he  a  safe  assumption  that  of  all  acci<ients  in 
American  industr\'  2,5  per  cent  are  fatal:  and  if  this  figure  is 
applied  to  the  previous  estimate  of  tl'.e  accident  mortality  in 
industry,  the  residting  total  is  208.300  industrial  accidents 
per  annum.  This  estimate  includes  .all  acciiieiits  of  sutficicnt 
imiKJTtance  to  cause  at  least  a  temiiorary  lo^i  of  earnings,  a- 
loss  of  industrial  efficiency,  or  a  temporary  suspension  of 
labor. 

The  data  for  New  York  are  for  twelve  groyps  of  industries, 
including  metals  and  maciiincry,  stone  and  clay,  wood-work- 
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ISSJJ^S^'  'f*"'^  ?"■*  rubber,  chemicals  and  explosives, 
KKf^  ^}P'  P^n'-nK'  textiles,  clothing  and  laundry,  foal 
tobacco  and  liquors,  water,  gas  and  electricity,  and  bu  Idinc 
Lfln^/»v,"°f  ^^-^We  for  discussing  these  industries  in 
detail,  but  the  following  table  shows,  tet.  the  number  of 

S?,^Si  lf*°  ^"f"'  '^i  disability,  and  second,  the  estiiiated 
?,T^  °'  *","''  a'^"'^'"'^  '"  American  industry  generaUy 
(S.6oo,ooo  male  employees).  "=«uy 

Estimate  o?  Accidents  in  American  Industry 

2906 
fUpon  the  Basis  of  the  Data  for  New  York  SUte) 


Degree  of  Injury 


Temporary   disable- 
ment: 

Lacerations 

Btims 

Cuts. 

Bruises 

Sprains 

Fractures 

Other  injuries 

Total  temporary  dis- 
ablement   


Permanent  disable- 
ment: 

Partial  loss  of 

Eyes 

Limbs 

Hands,  feet 

Other  parts 


New  York  State 
(190 1-4) 


Number 


3.31S 
1. 136 
3.'J9l 
3.377 
671 
1.2 19 
1.069 


14.678 


94 

79 

'36 

2,024 


Per 
cent 


6.2 
31.9 
ig  o 
3-7 
6.7 
5-9 


United  States 
(1906) 


Total.. 


Complete  loss  of 

Eyes 

Limbs 

Hands,  feet 

Internal  injuries. 


Total. 


Total  permanent  dis- 
ablement  


Deaths 

Not  reported.. 


3.933 


3 

6 

66 


So. 6 


o.J 
0.4 
0.7 
14.4 


(5.600.000  male 

employees) 

Number 


37.911 
13.9  IS 
45.6i» 
37.494 
7.707 
>3.«S6 
13,290 


167,891 


1,043 

833 

I.4S8 

29.995 


76 


3.009 


Grand  Total |    18.170 


16.0 


o.  I 
0.1 
o.  1 
0.4 

0.7 


"111 
2.4 
03 


33.328 


208 
208 
308 
833 


1.457 


34.78s 
4.9'i9 

2o.S,3oo 


I  have  every  reason  to  IkIiVvo  that  thi'  forc- 
goiriK  estimate  is  conscrvalivj.-.  and  ihat  the  fact.s 
of  actual  e.xperiencc  will  conf,,mi  to  tlie  theory 
In  round  figures.  aceordiiiK  to  the  preceding  tahle 
there  (x:cur  annually  .some  joo.ooo  accidents  iii 
Anienoan  industry  and  industrial  pursuits      Of 
this  numher  some  5.000  arc  fatal  and  some  t8  000 
are  of  suHicunt  seriouKii.-ss  to  cause  either  total 
or   partial    disability   to    jierform    remunerative 
labor,     I-rorn   an   economic   point   of   view,    the 
problem  0/  indu.strial  aeeiden<   ,  in  the  light  of 
the.sc  stati.stics.  is  a  most  .serious  one.     The  loss 
in  industrial   eflieiency   alone   represents   a  vast 
sum  of  money,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
Illness   nursing,  etc.      How  much  of  this  waste  of 
Jife  and  health  is  prevent  able  cannot  be  discust 
without  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  facts  of 
each  industry  and  oeeu,.ation.      In  a  not  inconsid- 
erable degree  the  solution  of  tlie  problem  lies  with 
the  workmen  themselves,  ^\hilc  much  of  it  falls 
proi>erly  within  the  seo,,o  of  preventive  legisla- 
tion   and    .state    control.     S<.me    indiKstries    are 
naturally  more  <l.ii'Keious  than  others,  while  some 
arc  praetically  free  tmin  -crious  risk. 

As  a  brief  ilhiMrali  m  of  the  degree  of  variation 
in  r.sk,  1  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  Rhode 


Lsland  occupation  mortality  statistics  for  the  dic- 
ade  1895-1904,  and  in  outline  the  result  is  as 
lollows;       V 

According  to  the  Rhode  Island  returns  for  the  ten  years 

'  IP^~'V*\C:  J"  occurred  among  occupied  males  generally 

18.403  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  1,^20,  or  8.3  per  cent 

ZT,„^I'        "v    «.'^?'^="'^-     Among  women  employed  in 

mdustnal  pursuits,  there  occurred  during  the  same  iwriod 

1.25 1  deaths,  of  which  43,  or  j.4  per  cent  •■■■n 

Ithiwia  T.1.-J  deaths  from  accidents.     The  difference  in  the 

JUUMU  Uland  percentages  is  chietiythc  result  of  a  more  r«i- 

cral  exposure  of  men  to  harardous  con'iitijns 

rf,.,ii  «f  .k.  Di.*'?'"?",^'^*''  '"=.  ^?'J  health.   A  dir.;u.s.sion  in 

.SlaiM    *^     ^*'°?''  ^'''*"'^,  statistics  would  far  exceed   the 

fm?il!S^*'^"'i-  ^  '^"  °"'y  ^"^'^y  to"ch  upon  the  mom 
important  emplovments. 

*™  general  mecAanicai  induslrits  the  percentages  of  deaths 
from  accidents  in  the  mortality  from  all  ciiu-scTwete  T.Tfor 
tool-makers  6.8  for  machinists,  and  6.8  for  mechanics  en- 
erally.  In  the  iron  and  steel  mdustries  the  percentage  was 
7.6  and  among  molders  6.7.  >««■!  "••^ 

is  iv/Trf,i2V''*'"  ^"J'  ''^'"''■♦^  occupations  the  information 
ceni.™  nf  ?!r  ^f?:^"J«"  diflerent  groups,  in  which  the  fKT- 
^f?.™^.  ^^"'^  J™™  accidents  vary  between  20.0  for 
th?S^?  ""^  '-^  '°T  JP"°'^-  F""-  the  se,>aratc  groups 
,^  R?S?!"^u  ^"  "  '°"''*"-  Stcamfitters,  io.o;  palnleJi: 
i.^2l^,f™*'""'.9-.7:  masons.  9.0:  tanners,  8.7;  bakers.  7.6 
stone-cutters,  7.5;  tailors.  6.1;  butchers.  6.0.  rubber  work4i5 

M'DU^?^';'i.*'i""*"'''r"'  '•'■  P'."™be«.  4.7:  barbers." 
3.».  plasterers.  3.8;  shocmikcrs.  2.9;  printers,  i.«. 

«.™  V^  "*!•"  «'''•«'■>■  detailed  returns  are  available  for 
•even  occupations,  regarding  which  the  respective  ,>ercenteg« 
areas  follows:  Dyers,  i,.4i  carders.  10.5;  weaver^.  9.4;  Vi- 
ators generally,  9.3:  su|)erintendent»  and  oveiieera.  87- 
spinners,  3.1;  wool-sorters.  2.6.  "<:<:i»,    0.7. 

™.ti!Ii'^°^i,""'"  engaged  in  drimng.  teaming,  and  allied  occu- 
pations the  percentages  of  deaths  from  accidents  w«e- 
aTJ^^'^{^'-  'J°'"'="-  '''•^'  '^^  «"d  hack  driveA.  rTi\ 
ancni^b"fe"k«!l?^' I.^o"'^"'"'"'  ''=  =*^'^«°-  '•'•  "^'^ 
Among  men  engaged  in  contracting  and  constrmtion  work 
^  o?^?.'*'*^"  °'  -^"f "''  '■■'""  ^^"'l">ts  were:  IwTmo^Ps 

a'^l'co^^aoi^a^'dtinlirs'-^V""'""''"""*  ^°'"^'^-  »'^ 
The  preceding  occupations  include  most  of  the  more  im- 
portant industnal  pursuits.  If  the  comparison  were Txtend^ 
mii?nl  /tr%V"?^'°^'"''- '"  "''^■"y  transportation,  shipping^ 
?i?,n^iJ^'  *'"'  ''^"'  '*"°"''  character  of  industrial  piiiiuiu 
would  be  more  apparent.  i^uj=.uiw 

N-l^J^J"^?"^!"^  ?''°"''^  "^  mercantile  occupations  the  per- 
centages of  deaths  fr..m  accidents  were:  For  ™nufactureS 
3^:  merchants,  3^;  clerks  and  salesmen.  4.5;  and  stor^k^ 
V^^J:V  *"'^  wrcentagcs  are  considerably  below  the 

genera  average,  and  this  is  equally  true  for  farmers  Vith  a 
I>ercentage  of  5.4,  and  gardeners  with  only  3.6^^' 

While  this  analysis  is  limited  to  the  mortality 
statistics  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  conditions  in  manufacturing 
states  or  industrial  sections  generally  are  about 
the  same.  The  facts  stated  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity and  social  duty  of  a  more  qualified  and  • 
scientific  system  of  factory  inspection  and  the 
rendering  of  uniform  reports  regarding  accidents 
and  injuries  among  persons  employed  in  American 
industry.  (See  Dangerous  Trades;  iNm-s- 
TRiAL  Insurance  ;  MiNi.No:  Railway  Accidents  ) 
Fredkrick  L.  Hoffman. 

.  ^T-  J'^^iah  Strong  has  made  some  startling  but 
signihcant  comparisons  in  regard  to  accidents 
J-Ie  says  in  a  tract,  "Safety  and  Security  for 
American  Life  and  Labor"  (1906): 

,  !-2,"i^f  T^"'  ."'■^^t'ons  cost  more   live.s  every  two  days 

than  all  ti.at  we  est  in  battle  during  our  w.j-  with  Sriin  It 
h.is  been  poii.te,!  out  that  the  Fennsvlvania  coal-fields  alone 
furnish  ■■.in  industrial  Bull  Kun'^  aniiually 
v.n'J^'t  '*''  '"■""*  ""***  "f  'x^'"=<'-  ""^  in  the  United  Slates 
ba  tie  .nd  'S?  "V™  *°-?°°  "™''l\'""f«^  than  ail  "ho  W I  in 
hattle  and  died  0;  wounds,  on  lK>th  sides,  durinc  the  '..ur 
^r"^"l';r  ,'■•"■"'  ^V".  Records  of  the  War  bepmment  s  , T,J 
67.o^.S  killed  in  action,  and  4,,,oi2  who  died  of  wounds  in    he 

iicta  t  ''7Vn-»°'r;,ri  "'^'"*"«  '!'"•«••  ^^'ho  Oied  fn,m 
«  r„  Y'l  ,  ■,°-°-,  ,VO"fe''<"ratc  records  were  largelv  de- 
stror..<.  l.-,t  11  is  Mieveil  that  their  los.scs  were  i.ron  ,rti, m- 

A™\-ir^oJ'Th?wl'fn°^  ^"'""-•''  "'•^"  i"  'ff  "nilm 
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The  number  who  died  by  aoddenta  and  violence  in  the  Mr.  Bentlev  savs ; 


Accidents 
Addanu 


United  State*  in  looo  wu  57,5 13.  (See  Census  Bulletin  No. 
83.)  That  is,  in  tne  nms  length  of  time,  we  are  now  lolling 
S3  per  cent  more  people  than  two  great  armies  could  destroy 
equpped  with  all  the  weapons  of  death  that  ingenuity  could 
then  devise,  and  ma^nng  destruction  their  eager  Durness. 

We  are  IdlSng  more  than  twice  as  manv  everjr  year  as 
perished  by  violence  in  both  the  French  ana  English  armies 
daring  the  Crimean  War,  There  are  mora  killed  and  wound- 
ed OQ  oar  railroads  every  year  than  the  entire  losses  of  the 
Boer  War  on  both  sides  in  three  years. 

The  iicrfection  of  modem  nrearms  rendered  the  late 
conffict  in  Asia  exceptionally  bloody.  The  entire  losses  of 
the  Japanese  in  killed  and  wounded  were  iSj.6s3:  those  of  the 
Russians  180,134 — a  total  of  333,786.  This  estimate  was 
made  bv  Gen.  Tarker  H.  Bliss,  of  the  United  States  General 
Army  Staff,  and  is  officially  described  as  very  nearly  ac- 
CBTSte.  The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  losses  by  sea 
fights,  winch,  however,  add  only  a  few  thousand. 

The  casoalties  of  our  industrial  army  are,  without  doubt, 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  greater  every  year.  Of  course,  the 
losses  of  war  include  many  deaths  from  sickness.  These  are 
not  consdered  here  because  we  have  no  means  of  estimating 
tlie  number  of  corresponding  deaths  in  our  industrial  army, 
nmsed  by  death-producing  occupations.  There  is,  however, 
a  loag  list  of  trades  which  cause  premature  death,  none  the 
less  rady  because  gradually. 

A  recosil  kept  daring  a  part  of  last  year  showed  1,555  fatali- 
tie*  in  New  York  City  in  nine  months,  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  3,406  for  the  year — an  average  of  mote  than  nine  violent 
deaths  a  day. 

Without  any  increase  of  the  annual  rate  reported  by  the 
government  in  1900,  there  will  be  575,000  killed  every  ten 
years,  besides  some  5,000,000  injured,  even  if  our  proportion 
of  accidents  to  the  population  should  prove  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  France.  This  is  like  massacring  every  inhabitant 
in  three  cities  the  size  of  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Denver,  every  ten  years,  and  at  the  same  time  maiming  and 
manglinf  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, California.  Nevada,  Utah.  New  Mexico,  Arisona,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming.  Idaho,  Uontana,  and  Oklahoma,  and  doing 
it  every  ten  years. 

Is  it  not  tone  for  the  ^blic  to  know  the  magnitude  of 
these  perils  of  peace?  Is  it  not  time  to  learn  that  this  wound- 
ing and  Idlling — mon  frightful  than  that  of  war — is  largely 
snneceanry?  Is  it  not  high  time  to  take  some  active 
to  stop  it? 


Coin[>aring  accidents  abroad  with  these  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Strong  says: 

Among  a  given  number  of  coal  miners  there  are  more  than 
twice  as  many  fatalities  in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britain; 
the  proportion  being  s.64  here  to  1.17  there.  Of  a  given 
namoer  of  railway  employees  we  Idll  nearly  three  times  as 
many,  and  injure  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  Great 
Bfitain;  we  loll  two  and  a  half  time*  as  many,  and  injure  five 
times  as  many  as  Germany;  we  Idll  more  than  three  times  as 
many,  and  injure  nearly  nine  times  as  many  as  Austria- 
Htmgary. 

NcjT  most  we  imagine  that  accidents  have  been  reduced 
toa  minimnm  abroad.  An  investigation  of  15,970  accidents 
in  Germany  showed  that  53  per  cent  of  them  were  avoid- 
able. If  among  a  given  number  of  employees  we  have  more 
than  twice  as  many  accidents  as  Germany,  and  if  more  than 
half  of  Germany's  accidents  are  avoidable,  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  more  than  three-quarters  of  our  accidents  are 
Bvoidabte. 

RsPBSBKCBs:  "A  Study  ef  Accidtnts  and  Accidmt  Insurance," 
by  Georse  E.  McNeill,  Boston,  1900 ;  Ctnsus  Bulktin  : 
WiirWs  Work.  March,  1906;  Th*  Ind*pmdmt.Aptil,  1906; 
Ckarilus,  July  7,  1906. 

ACCDMULATION  OF  WEALTH :  See  Wealth. 

ACTORS'  CHURCH  ALUANCB:  A  society 
founded  in  1895  by  Rev.  Walter  E.  Bentley,  for 
the  ptirpose  01  establishing  closer  relationship 
between  the  theater  and  the  chtirch.  It  ap- 
points chaplains  of  all  denominations  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  dramatic  profession  and  agi- 
tates against  Sunday  performances  and  other 
evils  of  the  stage.  It  has  some  3,000  members,- 
about  half  of  these  being  of  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion. It  is  established  in  more  than  400  towns  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  local  chapters 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  is  afifiUated  with  the 
Actors'  Church  Union  of  England.  President, 
Rt.  Rev.  it.  C.  Potter,  D.D.;  Secretary,  Miss 
O.  D.  Drescher,  1431  Broadway,  New  York, 


One  of  the  strangest  facts  in  our  complex  civilization  is 
that  two  of  our  greatest  institutions,  the  Church  and  the 
theater,  have  been  so  far  apart  in  sympathy  and  interest  for 
so  many  centuries,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  feeble, 
spasmodic  efforts,  have  not  even  tried  to  understand  each 
other.  This  unhappy  divorce  has  been  injurious  to  both. 
The  stage  has  lost  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  organized 
conscience  of  the  community,  while  the  Church  in  ignoring 
this  great  department  of  social  action  has  lost  tiiat  touch  a 
nature  which  the  stage  supplies,  and  to  that  extent  its  grip 
on  daily  life.  The  Alliance  seeks  to  correct  this.  It  recog- 
nizes the  sta^  as  one  erf  the  greatest  educational  and  ethiol 
forces  in  soaety,  potent  to  numanize,  even  while  seeming' 
but  to  amuse,  and  contributing  so  vitally  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  to  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  nation.  It  seeks  to 
aid  the  Church  at  large  in  establishing  closer  relations  with 
men  and  women  following  the  dramatic  profession,  by  making 
special  provision  for  their  needs  and  aiding  them  in  any 
and  every  way  conducive  to  their  welfare.  Clergymen  01 
all  denominations,  Jewish  and  Christian,  are  appointed  in 
every  theatrical  center,  their  duty  being  to  visit  members  of 
ttie  profession  as  temporary  parishioners  and  to  render  them 
every  service  in  their  power.  They  also  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  local  managers,  and  post  Alliance  calendars  giving  their 
names,  churches,  and  services  near  the  call  board  on  the  stage 
of  every  theater,  swnif ying  their  willingness  to  care  for  any 
one  who  may  be  left  sick  in  their  town.  Weekly  notices  are 
posted  to  the  chaplains  firom  the  New  York  headquarters, 
giving,  in  advance,  the  arrival  of  the  dramatic  members,  and 
thus  the  two  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  and  are 
mutually  introduced  simultaneously  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Another  great  aim  of  the  Alliance  is  the  effort  to  abolish 
Sunday  performances,  especially  in  the  West.  This  is  done 
not  only  on  religious  grounds,  but  also  in  Justice  to  the  actor, 
who,  through  this  custom,  is  compelled  to  work  seven  days 
a  week  for  six  days'  pay.  SpeciaJ  Sunday  services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  chaplains,  where  the  exigencies  of  traveling 
prevent  the  actor  from  attending  the  regular  service;  and 
social  receptions  are  held  whenever  opportunity  affords. 
Thus  every  effort  is  made  to  promote  mutual  good  fellowship. 
Local  chapters,  consisting  of  the  clergy,  actors,  and  the  puUuc 
have  been  organized  in  about  thirty-five  of  our  largest  cities, 
and  everything  possible  is  done  to  encourage  and  increase 
the  support  of  the  more  wholesome  drama  and  to  bridge  the 
chasm  of  misunderstanding  between  these  two  great  depart- 
ments of  sodal  life.  _,    _  - 

Walter  E.  Bbntlbt. 

ACTORS'  CHURCH  UNIOIT:  A  union  formed 
in  England,  in  connection  with  the  State  Church, 
at  about  the  same  time  and  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  Actors'  Church  Alliancb  (which  see). 
It  is  now  established  in  about  twenty-three 
metropolitan  and  137  provincial  counties  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Bishop  of  Southwark  is  its  presi- 
dent. Honorary  secretary,  Rev.  Donald  Hole, 
20  Woodview  Gardens,  Highgate,  N.  London, 
England. 

ADAMS,  FRAirCIS:  Writer  in  the  cause  of 
labor;  bom  in  Malta,  1863.  He  was  educated 
for  the  civil  service,  but  instead  became  a  teacher 
and  writer,  issuing  a  volume  of  verse  in  1884.  In 
the  same  year  he  went  to  Australia  for  his  health, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  labor  movement, 
isstiing  his  "Songs  of  the  Army  of  the  Night,"  in 
1S87.  In  1890  he  returned  to  England,  broken  in 
health,  yet  continued  to  write  for  the  cause  of 
labor  to  the  last,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  and 
elsewhere,  and  issued  "The  New  Egypt"  just  be- 
fore a  final  hemorrhage.  On  Sept.  4,  1893,  he 
calmly  and  deliberately  shot  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife,  and  was  buried  "with  clenched 
hands"  in  Margate  Cemetery. 

ADDAMS,  JAITE:  Head  of  Hull  House  in 
Chicago;  born  at  CedarviUe,  111.,  i860;  daughter 
of  State  Senator  J.  H.  Addams.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  Rockford  College  in  1881,  whereupon 
she  traveled  in  Europe  for  two  years.  Together 
with  Ellen  G.  Starr  she  foimded  Hull  House  in 
1889,  and  has  continued  as  its  head  ever  since, 
developing  its  steady  growth  and  laige  success 
and  usefumess.    Miss  Addams  has  taken  a  promi- 
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nent  part  in  almost  every  reform  movement  in 
Chicago,  and  even  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  all  that  concerns  women,  children,  and  tlie 
tenement  population.  She  was  at  one  time 
appointed  inspector  of  streets  and  alleys  in  the 
Hull  House  district,  and  introduced  many 
reforms;  and  she  has  served  also  on  numerotis 
municipal  and  other  public  committees  as  well 
as  on  innumerable  private  ones.  She  has  con- 
stantly been  called  upon  to  deliver  commencement 
and  other  addresses,  mainly  upon  some  subject  in 
social  reform,  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics  and 
democracy ;  and  she  has  written  a  large  number  of 
articles  in  magazines  and  elsewhere.  Miss  Ad- 
dams  is  neither  an  avowed  Socialist  nor  a  Tol- 
stoian,  tho  friendly  to  both  those  views  and  an 
active  worker  for  many  of  their  proposals.  Her 
emphasis  is  upon  the  ethical  side  of  the  social 
movement,  coupled  with  an  insistence  upon  the 
democratic  organization  of  industry,  largely  on 
socialist  and  trade-union  lines.  Among  her 
writing  may  be  mentioned:  "The  Subjective 
Necessity  for  Social  Settlements"  and  "The  Ob- 
jective Value  of  a  Social  Settlement,"  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Philanthropy  and  Progress,"  1893;  a 
contribution  to  "Hull  House  Maps  and  Papers," 
1805  ;  "Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,"  looz  ; 
"  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace,"  1907-  Address:  Hull 
House,  335  S.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

ADDBRLET,  Hon.  and  Rev.  JAMES  GRAH- 
VILLB:  Bom  1861;  educated  at  Oxford;  first 
head  of  Oxford  House,  in  East  London.  During 
the  great  dock  strike  he  aided  the  doclfers,  raising 
£Soo  for  them.  He  has  officiated  as  curate  or 
vicar  in  the  parishes  of  Barking,  Plaistow,  May- 
fair,  and  Marylebone,  and  since  1904  as  vicar  of 
SalUev,  Birmingham;  and  he  is  on  the  Council  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union.  Among  his  writings 
are : ' '  Stephen  Remarx  "  (i  893) ,  a  Christian  Socid- 
ist  novel;  "The  New  Floreat"  (1895);  "Christ 
and  Social  Reform";  "Looking  Upward"  (1896); 
"Francis  of  Assisi"  (1901);  "A  New  Earth" 
(1903);  and  "Behold  the  Days  Come"  (1007). 
Address:  The  Parsonage,  Saltley,  Birmingnam, 
England. 

ADLER,  FBLIZ:  Leader  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture;  bom  at  Alzey,  Germany,  1851; 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1857 ;  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in  1870  (Ph.D.,  Berlin); 
professor  of  Semitic  ^nguages  and  literature  at 
Cornell,  1874-76.  In  1876  he  founded  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in  New  York  City,  and 
in  1879,  under  the  name  of  the  Worldngman's 
School,  he  established  the  Ethical  Culture  School, 
which  he  still  directs.  Dr.  Adler  was  a  member 
of  the  Tenement  House  Commission  in  1883,  and 
in  1900  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  In  1902 
he  became  professor  of  social  and  political  ethics 
at  Columbia  University,  the  chair  being  especially 
created  for  him.  He  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  and  gives  much  of  his 
time  to  the  work  for  children.  Dr.  Adler  be- 
lieves in  democracy  and  in  voluntary  collectivism, 
but  not  in  Socialism;  in  the  sacredness  of  each 
person's  individuality;  and  that  the  right  demo- 
cratic spirit  will  have  been  attained  when  the  rela- 
tions to  equals,  to  those  in  the  higher  ranks,  and 
to  those  in  the  lower  ranks  of  Ufe  have  bren 
adiusted  on  an  ethical  basis.  He  is  the  author  of: 
"Creed  and  Deed";  "Moral  Instruction  for  Chil- 
dren"; "Life  and  Destiny";  "The  Religion  of 
Duty";  and  "Th?  Essentials  of  Spirituality"; 


and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Ethics.  Address:  152  West 
Street,  New  York  City. 

ADLER,  VIKTOR:  Physician;  Socialist;  bom 
in^Prague,  1853.  Educated  a  physician,  he  gave 
up  his  profession  for  Socialist  propaganda.  In 
1866  he  started  the  Gleickheit,  and  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  divided  Austrian  Socialist  Party.  He 
is  now  editor  of  the  Arbeiler  Zeitune,  the  organ  of 
the  Austrian  Social  Democratic  Party;  and  is 
author  of  many  Socialist  tracts  and  short  books 
on  labor  chambers,  universal  suffrage,  etc. 

ADMUnSTRATIVE  fllUiLISM:  A  phrase  first 
used  by  Professor  Huxley  in  an  address  before  the 
members  of  the  Midland  Institute,  1871,  to  de- 
scribe the  doctrine  (which  he  opposed)  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  state  should  be  limited  in  its 
functions  to  the  protection  of  its  subjects  from 
aggression.  The  address  has  since  been  published 
under  this  name  of  "Administrative  Nihilism.'" 
Professor  Huxley  quotes  approvingly  Locke's 
maxim,  that  ."the  end  of  government  is  the  good 
of  mankind,"  and  defines  the  good  of  mankind  as 
"the  attainment  by  every  man  of  all  the  happi- 
ness which  he  can  enjoy  without  diminishing  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow  men." 

ADTJLTBRATION  OF  FOOD :  In  political  econ- 
omy this  means  "the  act  of  debasing  a  pure  or 
^nuine  article  for  pecuniary  profit  by  adding  to 
it  an  inferior  or  spurious  article,  or  taking  one  of 
its  constituents  away."  In  England,  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  legislature  attempted, 
tho  with  but  partial  success,  to  strike  a  Dlow 
against  it,  showing  that  it  existed  even  then;  but 
it  is  modem  invention  and  still  more  modem 
commercialism  that  has  mainly  produced  it.  Be- 
tween iSjji  and  18^4  in  England  a  sanitary  com- 
mission, instituted  in  connection  with  The  Lancet 
newspaper,  and  most  ably  conducted  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  made  revelations  of  so 
startling  a  character  that  parliamentary  action 
took  place;  and  this,  tho  at  first  ineffective,  has 
been  improved,  till  it  is  now  somewhat  effective, 
and  has  been  followed  by  legislation  in  other 
countries. 

I.— In  the  United  SUtes 

It  is  in  the  cheaper  gp:ades  that  adulteration  of 
food  is  commonly  found.  The  gfreater  tempta- 
tion would  naturally  lie  in  debasing  the  dearer 
commodities,  but  those  who  buy  the  dearer  com- 
modities have  obviously  the  means  to  make 
effective  their  demand  for  good  qualities,  and 
will  not  take  the  poorer.  It  is  thus  upon  the 
working  class  that  the  burden  of  debased  com- 
modities mainly  falls.  Not  all  such  deceptions 
are  harmful  to  health;  but  they  are  all  swindles, 
whether  harmful  or  not. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1904  analyzed  the 
household  budgets  of   3,567  working-class  families.     They 
are  not  typical  budgets,  it  must  be  said,  but  exceptional  ones, 
since  these  families,  averaging  5.31  persons  each,  had  an 
aveiase  yearly  income  of  C817.19.     The  average  working- 
class  family  in  America  has  nothing  like  this 
income.     Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  unskilled 
Told         shoe-workers  of  the  nation  receive  less  than 
«l   «     ,        tjoo  yearly.     The  general  run  of  textile  oper- 
*■"•••       atives  receive  but  little  more.     The  Pennsyl- 
vania   bitununous-coal    miners    receive    but 
(4 18.  IS,  and  the  anthracite  miners  (684.78 
(1904).    The  1,300,000  railway  workens,  including  all  the 
salisned  officials,  average  but  $631  (1903-4),  while  the  highly 
paid  steel  workos  receive  but  $710   (1905).     The  normal 
worldng-class  family,  even  allowing  two  biead-winnen  to 
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each,  win  probably  not  avenge  mote  than  $6eo  a  year.  The 
fisoiea  are  of  the  ntmoet  importance  in  oonaidering  the  rda- 
tioB  of  honaehold  budgets  to  deceptive  and  debaeed  foods; 
for  the  lower  the  income  the  more  the  &mi]y  is  rendered  the 
prey  of  adulterations — the  more  it  is  forced  to  renounce  the 
solid  and  nutritious  foods  wherein  adulteration  is  least, 
and  the  more  it  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  less  nutri- 
tious foods,  including  stimulants,  condiments,  and  the  like, 
wherein  adulteration  is  greatest. 

Heat,  salt  and  fresh,  furnishes  18.^5  per  cent  of  the  value 
d  the  food  consumed  by  these  families.  This  is  a  high  per- 
centage, the  actual  one  for  all  working-class  families  being 
mm  nicely  in  the  neighborhood  of  so  or  13.  Heat  is  not  yet 
subject  to  substitution.  But  it  is,  in  no  alight  degree,  subject 
to  (febasetnent.  If  the  reports  of  the  special  correspradent  of 
the  London  Lanctt,  of  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  ana  of  many 
other  investigators  are  to  be  believed,  meat  slaughtered  in 
the  great  packing- houses  does  not,  by  a  large  margin,  meet 
the  standard  requirements.     (See  Packing-Hoobbs.) 

Lard,  which  claims  3.86  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  food 
budget,  may  be  mentioned  here,  by  reason  of  its  supposed 
kinuip  to  meat.  It  is  very  generally  adulterated,  Jrorty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  samples  reported  examined  in  the  Con- 
necticut report  for  1903  were  "grossly  adulterated"  with 
ootton-seed  oil.  There  is  also  a  thing  called  "compound 
lard" — tho  it  is  not  likely  that  the  qualify- 
ing word  is  generally  rev«»led  by  the  dealer 
to  the  average  consumer — which  is  made 
almost  wholly  of  cotton-seed  oil,  tho  ooca- 
sionally  paraffin  shares  its  company.  "Real 
lard,"  says  the  report,  "is  a  minor  constit- 
uent." 
Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  form  the  second  highest  number  in 
the  food  budget,  16. 11  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  adultera- 
tions and  debasements  m  this  category  are  both  so  extensive 
and  so  intensive  that  space  cannot  be  pven  for  enumerating 
them.  In  spite  of  laws  for  the  inspection  of  milk  in  most  at 
the  states,  its  "dosing"  with  formaldehyde  and  its  adulter- 
ation are  general.  <Fhe  chearier  grades  of  condensed  milk 
are  almost  all  frauds.  Cheese  is  rarely  the  thing  it  pretends 
to  be.  Oleomargarin  is  still  sold  for  butter,  and  a  thing 
known  as  "renovated  butter,"  temporarilv  transformed, 
according  to  Commissioner  Blackburn  of  Ohio,  from  "un- 
salable batter  in  various  degrees  of  initiefaction,"  is  sold  in 
large  q;aantities.  But  a  new  process  of  "faking"  butter, 
winch  IS  no  more  than  the  solidifying  of  skimmed  milk, 
threatens  an  overflow  of  the  markets,  particularly  in  Can«d«i 
where  it  is  now  being  unloaded. 

Vegetablescount  for  9.71  oer  cent  of  the  food  budset.  In 
their  native  form  they  are,  of  coune,  impossible  to  suostitute. 
The  caniwd  {coods,  however,  are  very  generally  "freshened" 
or  oidofcd  with  chemical  salts  and  preserved  with  boracic  or 
salicylic  acid.  Peas,  striiig  beans,  asparagus,  00m,  and 
tomatoes  are  all  subject  to  this  manipulation. 

Sugar  and  molasses  count  for  3.^4  per  cent.  Crystallized 
sugar  is  generally  pure,  but  pulverued  sugar  is  very  liberally 
adulterated;  and  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  popular  Drands  df 
mapte  sngar  and  simp  are  substitutions.  Molasses  and 
fancy  sirups  are  chiefly  pucose. 

Eggs  count  for  s.i4Per  cent  and  poultry  for  a.90.  De- 
spite the  apparent  difficulty  of  fabricating  egss,  the  thing 
is  said  to  liave  been  done  with  a  fair  degree  01  success,  tho 
it  is  believed  that  the  business  has  dedined.  As  for  real 
eggs,  the  deception  to  the  consumer  is  largely  one  <rf  pretense 
as  to  comparative  freshness.  But  "egg  flake"  and  bottled 
egg."  which  are,  or  until  very  recently  Mve  been,  hugely  used 
by  coofectioners  and  bakers,  are  the  product  01  putrid  egsi 
deod<3rixed  by  boracic  acid. 

Flour  and  meal  claim  ^.13  per  cent,  and  bread  3.81.  Not 
much  can  be  alleged  against  the  purity  of  ordinary  flour  and 
meal,  altho  the  so-called  gluten  ftour,  which  is  generally  sold, 
has  been  shown  by  repeated  faivestigations  to  be  largely 
frandulent.  The  case  against  baker's*  bread  is  a  much 
■tronger  one.  Many  of  the  grosser  impurities  have  been 
lefocmed  out  of  it,  tho  it  is  stiff  freely  "  dosed  "  with  alum. 

Fruit  comes  to  s-os  per  cent.  Here  is  another  commodity 
which  in  its  ordinary  form  defies  "doctoring."  Caimed  or 
dried,  however,  it  suffers  a  fate  similar  to  that  previously 
related  of  vegetables;  while  in  the  form  of  fruit-spreads  it  is 
subject  to  the  most  braxen  and  wholesale  debasement  or  sub- 
stitution. 

Coffee  and  tea  claim  4.90  per  cent,  of  which  tea  represents 
about  one-third.  Virtually  all  sales  of  coffee  to  the  consumer 
are  fraudulent  in  one  way  or  another.  The  average  person 
who  thinks  he  knows  what  he  wants  will  almost  mvari- 
ablr,  when  pnicbasing,  ask  his  dealer  for  Mocha  and  Java, 
ana  it  would  be  a  queer  sort  of  dealer  who  should  reply  that 
be  had  none.  And  yet,  as  9S.9  per  cent  of  all  coffee  imported 
into  the  United  States  comes  from  Latin  America,  it  is  evident 
that  very  few  persons  in  this  country  have  ever  tasted  either 
Mocha  or  Java.  In  addition  to  this  wholesale  deception, 
coffee,  especially  when  ground  or  pulverised,  is  very  generally 
adulterated  with  beans,  peas,  barley,  and  other  and  less 
wholesome  sabctitutea,  while  coffee  'essence"  and  "coffee 
compounds"  are  almost, invariably  fraudulent.  Tea  is  care- 
fully inspected  at  the  ports,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
lesfly  doctored  leaves  find  their  way  here  from  abroad.  But 
there  is  considerable  "touching  up  '  with  graphite,  adulter- 
atiqg,  and  even  sufaetituting  within  the  country. 


Pish  is  listed  at  9.45  per  cent.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
seising  and  destroying  of  superannuated  fish  by  the  health 
authorities  (383,609  pounds  in  New  York  City  in  1905) ,  a  good 
deal  of  tiansfonmng  of  one  land  of  fish  into  another  by  our  - 
restaurant  keepen,  and  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  "  touch- 
ing up  "  for  rejuvenating  purpoaes  by  our  market  keepers. 

^Hnegar,  pickles,  and  condiments  are  listed  at  only  x.s6 
per  cent.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  food  of  the  poor  in  a 
great  dty  would  accept  these  figures  as  typical.  The  real 
percentage— amon){  the  dty  poor  at  least — is  eonsidenbly 
higher.  The  stinting  of  nourishing  food  develops  an  abnor- 
mal craving  for  adds,  spices,  and  peppers,  which  the  poor 
buy  in  large  quantities.  This  whole  class  of  commodities  is 
subject  to  the  most  shameless  adulteration  and  substitution. 

A  wide  range  of  edibles  is  comprised  in  the  final  entry, 
'other  food,"  with  6.94  per  cent,  or,  including  rice,  6.87  per 
cent.  This  total  doubtless  includes  cocoas  and  chocolates, 
candy,  cake,  and  ice-cream,  breakfast  foods  and  a  host  of 
articles  such  as  baldng-powden  and  cream  of  tartar.  Cocoas 
and  chocolates  are  very  frequently  adulterated,  sometimes 
with  no  more  than  an  excess  of  stareh,  wheat  flour,  or  maise, 
but  in  other  cases  with  foreign  fata  and  insoluble  matter. 
Candy,  and  particularly  cheap  candy,  is  largely  adulterated. 
Said  Dr.  Leoerle  two  years  ago: 

"It  is,  or  was,  hard  to  get  pure  candies.  Years  ago  we 
found  candies  actually  colored  by  poisonous  colors,  one  of 
which  was  chrome  yellow.  Then  terra  alba,  a  white  mineral, 
was  used  for  'loading'  candy  and  cheapening  it.  So  far  as 
flavors  are  concerned,  natural  flavors  have  been  almost 
entirely  replaced  by  artificial  compounds  made  by  the  chemist 
in  the  laboratory." 

Much  of  the  cake  in  the  cheaper  bakeries  is  unfit  to  eat,  and 
as  for  the  ordinary  ice-cream  it  would  be  more  appropriately 
named  frozen  stareh  and  skimmed  milk.  Qraam  of  tartar  and 
baking-powder  are  variously  adulterated  or  substituted, 
much  01  the  former  being  nothing  more  than  plain  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda.  A  report  of  the  New  York  State  Beard  of  Agri- 
culture in  1904  declared  eight  of.seventeen.samples  to  be  sub- 
stitutes. 

For  something  like  seventeen  years  strong 
efforts  had  been  made  to  induce  Congress  to  pass 
a  pure-food  bill.  Several  minor  measures,  af- 
fecting a  few  commodities,  had  been  passed,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  stunmer  of  1906  tnat  a  com- 
prehensive bill  was  enacted.     This 

Pnrt-Xbed  **^*'  ^PPro^ed  by  the  president  June 
T-_jgi-«_.  30,  1906,  provides  for  the  fucinjg  of 
^'^  standards  m  foods,  drugs,  medicines, 

and  liquors,  and  prohibits  after  Jan. 
1,  1907,  the  manufacture  of  debased  or  mis- 
branded  goods  in  the  territories,  the  insular 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Coltunbia,  and 
the  introduction  of  such  foods  into  any  state, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  Union.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are 
designated  to  fix  the  standards  and  to  "make 
tiniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions"  of  the  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  an  article  of 
food  is  deemed  to  be  adtilterated  in  any  of  the 
following  circumstances: 

(i)  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and 
packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  in- 
juriously affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

(3)  If  any  substance  has  been  substituted 
wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

(3)  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

(4)  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated, 
or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  im- 
ptu-ity  is  concealed. 

(5)  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other 
added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render 
such  article  injtirious  to  health. 

A  proviso,  however,  exempts  certain  commod- 
ities artificially  preserved  in  cases  where  the 
preservative  is  removable  by  the  consumer,  and 
when  instructions  are  given  for  its  removal.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  act  will  be  toward  com- 
pelling manufacturers  to  state  the  character  of 
their  goods  by  proper  labels.  Dealers  who  can 
establish  a  guaranty  from  wholesalers,  jobbers, 
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or  manufactvirers,  that  goods  handled  by  them 
are  unadulterated  or  properly  labeled,  are  ex- 
empt from  prosecution. 

W.  J.  Ghbnt. 

n. — ^In  Oreat  Britain 

There  was  practically  no  effective  legislative 
control  over  the  purity  of  the  food  supply  in 
Great  Britain  until  the  year  1875,  when  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  came  into  operation. 
This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  by  local 
authorities  of  public  analysts  whose  duty  it  was 
to  examine  samples  submitted  to  them  by  an 
official  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  comMxittee 
representing  what  was  known  as  a  vestry,  a  body 
of  local  administrators  which  has  now  given  place 
to  a  borough  or  cotmty  coimcil.  The  appoint- 
ments are  referred  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  which  to  some  extent  controls  the  opera- 
tions of  the  act.  Before  the  act  came  into  force 
the  practise  of  adulteration  was  not 
^.  -  merely  fraudulent  in  kind  but  was 
_"~v  ^z.  fraught  also  with  the  gravest  risks  to 
nnimi  *^^  public  health.  People  were  not 
'"^f  on^  cheated,  they  were  poisoned. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  exposed  in  a 
remarkable  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
The  Lanctt  from  185 1  to  i860,  and  the  appalling 
conditions  soon  came  to  the  notice  of  Parliament, 
chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  fotinder  of  The  Lan- 
cet, Mr.  Wakley,  M.P.  for  Finsbury.  Acts  were 
passed  in  i860  and  1873,  but  these  were  ineffi- 
cient. However,  since  the  Act  of  1875  was 
passed,  the  condition  of  the  food  supply  has 
steadily  improved,  till  at  last  the  adulteration  of 
food  was  confined  merely  to  fraudulent  practises, 
while  the  useof  poisonous  substances  was  virtually 
stamped  out.  At  the  present  time  it  is  seldom 
that  cases  are  brotaght  to  notice  of  poisonous 
substances  having  bren  found  in  the  foods  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  analyst.  The  Act  of  1875 
was  further  strengthened  in  1879  and  again  in 

Meanwhile,  however,  adulteration  has  become 
a  fine  art,  and  every  conceivable  opportunity  is 
taken  to  deceive  the  public  analyst. 

Food  is  "faked"  so  cleverly  as  to  defy  detection  by  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  analysis,  and  this  is  particxilarly  true  in 
regard  to  butter.  The  criterion  of  genuine  butter  is  a  certain 
prc^portion  of  volatile  fatty  adds,  a  criterion  which  is  readily 
satisfied  by  substituting  foreign  fats  which  yield  volatile 
acids  in  quantity  compensatizig  for  the  poor 
percentage  of  genuine  butter,  if  indeed  any  is 
OlVTflr  present  at  all.  The  chief  article  of  food  exam- 
AdnltAntiom  ^^'^  '°  England  is  milk,  and  the  result  shows 
Aa«ii«rmuvn«  g^n^ally  an  amount  of  adulteration  equal  to  lo 
per  cent  of  the  samples  examined.  Milk  show- 
ing less  fat  than  3  per  cent  is  regarded  as  having 
had  part  of  its  cream  abstracted.  Drugs  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  articles  examined,  but  on  the  whole  the  re- 
sults of  examination  prove  satisfactory.  The  standard  for 
drugs  is  generally  held  to  be  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It 
must  be  confest  that  analysts  in  England  do  not  give  that 
attention  which  ought  to  be  given  to  substances  which  involve 
an  ardttons  examination.  For  this,  however,  the  analyst  can 
hardly  be  blamed,  since  as  a  rule  the  fees  which  he  is  paid  do 
not  compensate  him  for  any  special  work.  The  average  fee 
received  by  thepublic  analyst  is  usually  less  than  half  a  guinea 
per  sample.  This  fee  may  remunerate  him  satisfactorily  in 
the  case  of  the  analysis  <»  milk  or  of  coffee,  but  such  a  fee 
would  not  be  consistent  with  a  complete  analysis  of  spirits  or 
water. 

Recently  proceedings  have  been  taken  under  the  Pood  and 
Drugs  Act  against  the  sale  of  brandy  and  whisky,  the  com- 
position of  which  did  not  accord  vrith  that  of  the  genuine 
articles  made  entirely  from  grape  and  malt.  Standuds  for 
oentiine  brandy  and  whisky  have  been  laid  down,  which 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  Dy-products  of  fermentation  and 
distillation  other  than  aloohol  found  in  genuine  brandy  and 
whisky.  Convictions  have  thus  been  obtained  tmder  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.    The  fact  that  it  can  be 


proved  by  analyris  that  both  brandy  and  wtuslcy  are  fre- 
quently nothing  but  spirit  derived  from  grain  in  the  patent 
still,  has  thrown  the  spirit  trade  into  a  condition  nothing 
short  of  alarm.  There  is  no  doubt  that  substitution  baa 
been  practised  bv  this  industry  for  a  long  time;  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  a  clear  and  accurate  description  of  the 
spirit  sold  for  consumption  should  be  declared  on  the  label. 

There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  serious 
fresh  legislation  of  a  general  kind  being  made  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  food. 
It  IS  probable,  however,  that  extra  steps  will 
shortly  be  taken  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  extensive  watering  of  butter  that  goes 
on,  and  also  its  sophistication  with 

L«slilati«ii  ^'"^^   ia.\s.     Under  the   name   of 

^*^  milk-lblended  butter,  a  good  deal  of 

that  article  is  sold  which  contains 
no  less  than  35  per  cent  of  water,  and  this  retailed 
at  I  shilling  per  pound.  It  is  a  clever  ruse  on 
the  public,  and  will  probably  be  dealt  with  by  a 
special  statute.  The  samples  of  food  and  drugs 
examined  annually  by  public  analysts  ntimber 
about  50,000,  and  generally  a  third  of  this  num- 
ber consists  of  samples  of  milk.  The  rate  of 
adulteration  for  all  samples  is  approximately  10 
per  cent,  a  fiaure  which  year  by  year  has  shown 
slight  reduction.  The  extent  of  adulteration, 
however,  is  probably  greater  than  this,  since 
when  samples  are  obtained  in  an  unofficial  way 
the  percentage  of  adulterated  ones  rises  consid- 
erably. In  past  years  the  penalties  have  been 
too  trifling  to  deter  offenders  from  repeating  the 
offense ;  but  recently  the  fines  inflicted  have  been 
much  heavier,  and  with  a  salutary  effect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  England  is  still  without 
any  definite  statutes  concerning  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives and  coloring-matters.  A  special  de- 
partmental Committee  was  appointed  several 
years  ago  to  consider  this  question,  and  its  mem- 
bers issued  in  1901  a  report  containing  their 
recommendations.  These  recommendations  have 
never  become  law,  altho  the  opinion  of  the  public 
analysts  has  been  guided  by  this  report,  and 
prosecutions  have  succeeded  on  the  strength  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Departmental  Committee. 
Briefly,  these  conclusions  were  that  preservatives 
and  coloring-matters  should  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  being  used  in  milk  and  all  other  arti- 
cles of  food  intended  for  infants  or  the  sick,  that 
formaldehyde  be  prohibited  altogether,  that  borax 
compounds  be  allowed  in  limited  quantity  in 
cream  and  in  butter,  and  salicylic  acid  in  wines, 
etc.,  to  the  extent  of  one  g^ain  per  pint.  The  use 
of  copper  salts  for  greening  vegetables  was  con- 
demned. 

On  the  whol«  it  may  be  said  that  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  working  well,  and  cer- 
tainly since  its  inception  the  quality  of  the  food 
supply  has  greatly  improved;  but  evidence  is  not 
wanting  that  the  act  requires  amendment  in 
several  directions,  and  public  atten- 

XAota  of    *'*"*  ^^  l*ing  drawn  to  the  fact.    Per- 

tha  Aet      ^*P^  ^^^  weakest  section  in  the  act 

is  that  which  allows  a  dealer  to  sell 

any  adulterated  goods  so  long  as  he 

declares  the  fact.     There  is  little  doubt  that  tho 

this  disclosure  is  publicly  made  by  a  notice  in  the 

shop  or  on  the  label  of  the  goods,  the  public  in 

many  instances  are  careless  and  pay  little  regard 

to  such  declarations,  or  else  the  announcement 

escapes  their  attention  on  account  of  its  being 

grinted  in  small  letters  or  in  aa  obscure  place. 
if  course,  when  the  inspector  appointed  under 
the  act  gets  samples  in  this  way,  the  defense  is 
that  the  fact  that  the  goods  were  not  genuine  was 
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d^losed  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  one  of  the 
ways  indicated.  In  most  of  the  public  houses  in 
England  a  notice  commonly  lumgs  in  the  bar 
pointing  out  that  the  spirits  are  diluted  with 
water  '  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act"!!!  In  some  restau- 
rants it  is  even  declared  that  the  milk  sold  cannot 
be  guaranteed  to  contain  its  full  complement  of 
cream.  Such  methods  are  calculated  to  defeat 
the  aim  of  the  act,  which  is  to  provide  the  public 
with  food  of  good  q«^ty  and  to  protect  them 
against  fraud. 

S.  Archibald  Vasby. 

Rkpbkbncbs:    TIu  JtKUptmUnl,  May  34,  1906;  Th*  Outlook, 
Maxch  3,  X906;  The  Lancet,  London. 

ADVERTISniG:  In  the  early  and  middle  ages 
signs  and  criers  were  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  public  crier  gradually  became  a  necessary  and 
important  officer.  The  first  advertisement  m  the 
United  States  appeared  in  The  Boston  News  Letter, 
a  two-page  paper  (8  inches  by  12),  in  1704.  The 
first  number  of  advertisements  appeared  in  The 
New  England  Weekly  Journal  (Boston,  1828),  and 
pertained  to  books,  coffee,  runaway  slaves,  sale  of 
negro  girls,  etc.  The  New  York  Sun,  established 
in  1833,  contained  advertisements  of  various 
kinds,  tho  not  as  numerous  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  first  newspaper  advertising  agency  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1840,  by  Vomey  B. 


000,000  annually.  Mr.  Post  spends  $600,000 
aimually  in  advertising  his  food  products. 
$1,000,000  was  spent  in  1893  in  advertising  the 
breakfast  food  known  as  "Force,"  and  more  than 
$1,000,000  is  spent  anntially  in  advertising 
"Peruna."  A  soap  firm  gave  a  three-years'  con- 
tract to  a  magazine  for  a  one-page  advertisement 
at  $4,000  per  month. 

Socialists  beUeve  that  much  of  the  money 
spent  in  advertising  is  an  economic  waste  due  to 
competition;  but  $95,000,000  expended  on  news- 
paper and  periodical  advertising  is  less  than  i  per 
cent  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  spent  for 
making  it  known.  Afovements  and  societies  have 
recently  been  started,  making  propaganda  ap^ainst 
the  abuse  of  advertising  in  beautiful  and  historic 
places,  as  well  as  against  immoral  and  indecent 
advertising.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
London  "Society  for  Checking  Abuses  in  Public 
Advertising"  ("Scapa"),  i.  Camp  View,  Wimble- 
don Common,  S.  W.  London.  Some  cities  have 
passed  ordinances  on  the  subject.  For  the  United 
States,  see  American  Civic  Association. 

RsrcRBNCss:  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation (new  series),  vii.,  53,  Boston,  1900;  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  ix.,  2 18,  Chicago:  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan., 
1904;  Chatawiuan,  Oct..  1903. 

AFRICA:  Reform  in  Africa  is  a  question  of 
the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  great  powers.  The 
following  table  shows  the  present  situation: 


COtlKTRIBS 

Area  in 
Sq.  UUes 

Population 

Per 
Sq.M. 

Protes- 
tants 

Roman 
Catholics 

Eastern 
Churches 

Jews 

Mohamme- 
dans 

Others 

Africa: 
Abynhiia 

150,000 

3.391.000 

900,000 

400.000 

95,000 

3,793.000 

\^^ 
35.000 
s  19.000 
794.000 
353.000 
399.000 

3,500,000 

38,105,000 

30,003,000 

9.734,000 

3,000.000 

34,849.000 

13,047,000 

850.000 

a,o6o,ooo 

S.eoo.ooo 

8,348,000 

374.000 

1,000,000 

M 

9 
14 

si 

33 

10 

X 

3 

3, 000 

3>5.ooo 

17.000 

36,000 

3,000 

758,000 

31,500 

17.000 

3,098,000 
1,000 

60,000 
16,500 

British  Possessions. . 
Caogo  Free  State  . . . 
Egypt 

3,034,000 
15,000 
37,000 

13,317,500    33.531,000 

647,000 

3,000 

36,000 

15,000 

a, 000 

117,000 

8,979.000 

'•*"    ' 

Egyptian  Sudan 

French  Depend 

German  Depend. .  . . 
Italiui  Depend 

473,500 
47,500 

x,ooo 
65,000 

x,ooo 
11,000 

1,000 

17,667,000    15,808,500 

13,000 

500 

450.000 

369.500 
1,995,000 

5,000 

1,370,000 

14,000 

6,000 

3,000 

150,000 

4,840.000 

Portuguese  Depend  . 
Spanish  Depend .... 
Tnrldab  Depend 

199,000           60,000 

9,000 

10,000 

Total  Africa 

11,403,000 

148,669,000 

•3 

3,665,000 

3,493.500 

3,799.000 

38i,ooo|  48,7Sa.5oo|  90,578.000 

>  Nile  valley. 


Palmer.  To-day  there  are  over  fifty.  Magazine 
advertising  beg;an  with  Scribner's  Monthly  in 
1870. 

Growth  op  AoTBRTisnto  ih  Newspapers  and  Periodicals 
IN  THE  United  Statbs 


Tear 

Snbacriptioni  and 
sales 

Advertisementa 

Per  cent 

18S0 
1890 
1900 

$49,000,000 
73,000,000 
77,000.000 

t39.ooe,ooo 
71,000.000 
95,000,000 

44 
49 
54 

It  is  this  advertising  which  makes  possible  the 
educational  work  (good  and  bad)  of  the  daily 
press  and  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines. 
The  amount  expended  in  newspaper  and  period- 
kal  advertising  in  the  United  States  was  put  by 
the  census  (1900)  at  $95,861,127.  Advertising 
on  bill-boards,  fences,  etc.,  has  been  estimated 
at  $1,350,000  annually;  street-car  advertising 
at  $3,000,000;  lithographing  (folders,  etc.)  at 
$15,000,000.  These  estimates  are  probably  far 
too  law.     The  total  has  been  estimated  at  $600,- 


There  are  14,178  miles  of  railroad  in  Africa, 
distributed  as  follows:  Algiers  and  Tunis,  3,039; 
British  Possessions,  3,671;  Egypt,  2,885;  Orange 
Free  State,  596 ;  other  countries,  3 ,987 .  (See  also 
Cape  Colony.) 

AGAPE:  A  love-feast,  or  feast  of  brotherhood 
and  social  communion,  in  the  early  Christian 
Chtirch.  The  name  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
ayiwTi,  signifying  love.  At  these  feasts  the  rich 
Christians  presented  their  poorer  brethren  with 
g^fts,  and  all  sat  around  the  tables  and  ate  to- 

f ether  as  a  token  of  their  equality  before  God. 
he  utmost  harmony  and  fellowship  prevailed. 
Prayer  opened  and  closed  the  meeting,  and  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  presided.  A  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture was  read,  expoimded,  and  discust;  and  dur- 
ing the  feast  spiritual  songs  were  stmg.  If  any 
communication  had  been  received  from  another 
church,  or  from  an  absent  member  or  bishop,  it 
was  pubUcly  read.  Money  was  collected  for . 
widows,  orphans,  prisoners,  the  poor,  and  those 
who  had  suffered  shipwreck.  At  the  close  the 
members  embraced,  and  a  "  philanthropic  prayer" 
was  pronounced.     A  spirit  of  practical  sympathy 


Age 

Agricultim 
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and  benevolence  prevailed.  The  participators 
did  not  seek  for  pnvate  spirittialities  nor  for  per- 
sonal enioyment,  but  acted  as  "members  one  of 
another.  In  the  second  century  persecutions 
checked  the  agape,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  they  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  banquet, 
where  the  deaths  of  relatives  and  martsrs  were 
commemorated,  and  where  the  clergy  and  the  poor 
were  guests.  The  increase  of  wealth  at  last  ren- 
dered their  orip^inal  purpose  abortive,  and  trans- 
formed them  mto  positive  evils,  and  too  often 
scenes  of  iniquity.  Councils  denounced  them  for 
their  riotousness  and  debauchery,  and  finally 
banished  them  altogether.  * 

The  agape  have  been  revived  by  the  Moravians, 
who  hold  solemn  feasts  where  wheaten  bread  and 
tea  are  set  before  the  participants,  and  where 
prayer  and  praise  are  offered  up.     (See  Gilds.) 

AGE  OF  CONSENT:  The  "age  of  consent"  is 
the  age  of  the  female  below  which  carnal  connec- 
tion, either  with  or  without  consent,  is  declared 
rape,  and  the  male  is  liable  to  punishment  there- 
for. In  all  the  states  of  the  Union  and  in  sections 
under  government  control,  as  the  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  in  all  civilized 
foreign  countries,  legislators  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  innocence  should  be  protected  from  the 
designs  of  vicious  men.  Therefore  the  statutes 
provide  that  below  an  age  varying  in  different 
localities  no  maiden  may  legally  consent  to  carnal 
connection  with  a  male  of  an  age  of  discretion, 
which  is  placed  usually  at  seventeen  years.  Tho 
the  maiden  may  consent,  the  law  holds  that  the 
male  is  liable  to  pimishment  just  as  if  she  had 
resisted,  provided  she  is  below  the  age  limit  set. 

According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  a 

female  becomes  a  woman  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

Until  the  year  1885,  the  age  of  consent  in  Great 

Britain,  therefore,  was  the  end  of  the  twelfth 

year.     In  1885,  by  the  Criminal  Law 

_    g_^t     Amendment  Act,  carnal  intercourse 

■^jS^  '"■■tl^  *  female  under  the  full  age  of 
^^^  thirteen  years,  was  made  a  felony, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  for 
life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor.  The  act 
further  provides  that  carnal  intercourse  with  a 
female  fetween  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  shall 
be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  by  imprisonment  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor. 

As  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  based  on 
the  English  statutes,  it  follows  that  in  all  of  the 
original  states  the  age  of  consent  was  held  to  be 
twelve  years.  In  one  or  two  of  them,  however,  it 
was  fixed  as  low  as  seven  years. 

These  facts,  coming  to  the  notice  of  earnest 
people  whose  hearts  had  been  stirred  by  the  agita- 
tion for  moral  purity,  started  and  sustained  by 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  Wm.  T.  Stead,  and  others, 
in  England,  "efforts  were  put  forth  in  several 
states  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  from  seven  or 
twelve  years  to  an  age  where  greater  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  would  constitute 
more  adequate  protection. 

This  movement  has  become  general;  and  in 
nearly  every  state  the  age  of  consent  has  been 
raised  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  and  in  one 
state — Wyoming — to  twenty-one  years.  The 
greater  number  have  placed  the  a^  at  sixteen 
years;  and  in  some  of  these  states  it  is  not  likely 


to  be  raised  higher,  as  in  them  a  girl  of  sixteen 

is  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  her 

parents;  and  legislators  are  not  in- 

j^  J.         clined   to   raise   the  age  of  consent 

TTnited      *^^^  **\'?  P°^"*- 

gj^jj^  Accordmg  to  a  careful  canvass  the 

age  of  consent  in  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  is  as  follows: 

Ten  Ybars  :  Georgia ;  Mississippi. 

Fourteen  Years:  Alabama;  Missouri;  Ne- 
vada; North  Carolina;  South  Carolina;  Virginia; 
West  Virginia. 

Fifteen  Years:  Texas. 

Sixteen  Years:  Arkansas;  California;  Con- 
necticut; Illinois;  Indiana;  Iowa;  Kentucky; 
Louisiana;  Maine;  Maryland;  Massachusetts; 
Michigan;  Minnesota;  Montana;  New  Hamp- 
shire; New  Jersey;  Ohio;  Oregon;  Pennsylvania; 
Rhode  Island;  South  Dakota;  Vermont. 

Eighteen  Years:    Colorado;  Delaware;  Flor- 
ida; Idaho;  Kansas;  Nebraska;  New  York;  North  • 
Dakota;    Tennessee;    Utah;    Washington;    Wis- 
consin; the  District  of  Columbia    (Washington 
City),  and  territory  under  government  control. 

twenty-one  Years:   Wyoming. 

Two  States,  Alabama  and  Delawtire,  have 
followed  the  method  adopted  in  Great  Britain  of 
making  the  punishment  more  severe  when  the 
female  is  under  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  lighter 
between  that  age  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  years. 
One  State  (Georgia)  is  reported  to  have  no  statute 
which  exactly  covers  the  case. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those  states  in 
which  the  age  limit  is  below  sixteen  years  will 
speedily  amend  their  code  so  as  to  place  the  limit 
at  sixteen  or,  better,  eighteen  years. 

At  present  there  are  not  sufficient  data  ob- 
tainable to  accurately  describe  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  foreign  coimtries  relative  to  the  age  of 
consent.  As  legislation  abroad  is  quite  conserva- 
tive and  governed  largely  by  precedent,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  same  advance  has  been 
effected  as  in  this  country. 

O.  Edward  Janney. 

AGRARIAN  PARTY:  A  German  political  party, 
formed  in  1869,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  A. 
Niendorf  and  Eisner  von  Gronow,  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  landlords.  The  party  has 
endeavored  to  abolish  taxes  on  land,  and  to  limit 
the  importation  of  foodstuffs.  Its  influence  is 
considerable,  as  it  has  largely  dominated  the  con- 
servative interests  in  the  Reichstag. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS:  The  first  agricultural  school 
was  founded  by  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  Switzer- 
land, in  1806,  and  endured  thirty  years,  educating 
3,000  pupils.  The  Albert  Institution,  a  great 
agricultiu-al  college,  was  founded  at  Glasnevin, 
near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in   1838.     In  England,  a 

grivate  experimental  station  was  started  at 
Lotham  in  1843.  The  Royal  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cirencester,  England,  was  commenced 
in  1845,  and  a  college  of  agriculture  at  Downton, 
in  1880.  Various  English  colleges  and  universities 
have  now  agricultural  departments.  Grants  of 
money  in  aid  of  agricultural  education  are  made 
through  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  TraveUng- 
schools  with  dairy  apparatus  have  been  started. 
In  Canada  there  is  a  successful  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Guelph,  Ontario.  Most  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  have  agricultural  colleges. 

France  has  an  elaborate  system  of  agricultural 
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education  under  the  national  government,  with 
the  Institut  National  Agronomique  at  the  head. 
There  are  three  national  schools  of  agriculture, 
with  many  secondary  schools.  Since  1879  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  natural 
history  has  been  obligatory  in  normal  and  primary 
schools.  Belgium  h^  developed  a  similar  system. 
Denmark  is  giving  much  attention  to  this  work, 
with  an  agriculttiral  college  at  Copenhagen  and 
numerous  {^ricultural  schools.  Germany  has  no 
developed  system,  but  many  universities  and  in- 
dustrial schools  have  agricultival  courses.  Italy, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia  are  developing 
schools  and  colleges.  Traveling  instructors  are 
employed  in  Norway  and  elsewhere.  Germany 
has  more  than  100  experiment  stations;  Prance 
has  70;  Austria  41. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  agricultural  col- 
lege was  established  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1855. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of 
July  2,  1862,  and  Aug.  30,  1890,  colleges  having 
courses  in  agriculture  are  in  operation  in  all  the 
states  and  territories.  In  1857  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Merrill  of  Vermont,  who  became 
a  leader  in  the  movement,  and  in  1862  a  bill  was 
passed  donating  land  in  each  state  for  agricultural 
colleges.  In  1887  Congress  also  appropriated 
$15,000  in  each  state  for  agriculttual  experiment 
stations.  To-day  there  are  sixty-six  ag^cultural 
colleges,  and  there  are  experiment  stations  in 
nearly  all  the  states  and  territories.  Wisconsin 
started  the  first  dairy  school. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  all  departments  of  these 
institutions  during  the  year  ended  Jtme  30,  1904,  was  53,161, 
of  which  number  6,736  were  enrolled  in  institutions  for  colored 
students. 

Of  tlie  students  in  the  college  departments,  there  were  en- 
rolled in  regular  four-year  courses,  as  follows:  Agriculture, 
2.096:  horticulture,  S09;  forestry,  »6;  mechanical  engineering, 
3.767;  civil  engineering,  3,223;  ^ectrical  eiigineering,  2,936; 
mining  engineering,  922;  chemical  engineering,  28s:  railway 
engineering,  3:  samtary  en^neering.  32;  textue  engineering, 
95;  general  engineering,  mcluding  unclassified  first-year 
engineering  students,  746;  architecture,  227;  household 
economy.  674;  chemistry,  444;  gennal  science,  1,707. 

There  were  enrt^ed  in  short  courses  as  follows:  Agriculture, 
3.651;  horticulture,  60;  dairying,  673;  mechanic  arts,  x,i4s; 
household  economy,  047:  mining,  ^3. 

The  total  income  "of  the  institutions,  excluding  the  amount 
received  for  experiment  stations,  was  $xo,8fi5,55o,  of  which 
amount  the  several  states  and  territories  contributed  $5,654,- 

JS8.  and  the  amount  received  from  federal  sources  was 
'i2.<S-9*3. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  amounts  to  $74,^64,424,  of 
which  sum  $28,388,826  is  invested  in  interest-beanng  securi- 
ties. 

The  total  income  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
190s  was  $1,515,734,  and  they  employed  845  per- 
sons. Of  this  work  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
says  (1906): 

The  fanner  will  not  fail  the  nation  if  the  nation  does  not 
fail  the  farmer.  He  will  need  education  to  know  the  powers 
of  the  soil  which  are  now  hidden  from  him.  The  prospective 
ycaflr  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  for  educatioiial  and  re- 
scarcb  work  by  nation  and  states,  with  such  increases  as  may 
come  from  time  to  time,  must  have  enormous  effects.  There 
majr  be  agrictdtuial  schools  for  the  small  children,  and 
agncultuial  high  schools  for  the  larger  ones,  and  their  educa- 
tion win  be  continued  in  the  ooUcnes. 

The  work  of  the  Department  01  Agriculture  has  already  had 
results  which  are  valued  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  and  yet  the  department  feels  that  it  has  barely 
crossed  tbethresholdof  its  mission  of  discovery  and  education. 
Cooperating  to  the  same  ends  are  60  experiment  stations 
in  51  states  and  territories,  the  6^  agricultural  colleges, 
thousands  of  farmen'  institute  meetings  yearly,  many  ex- 
odlent  agricnlttiral  periodical  publications  and  new  instruct- 
ive books.  Then  tnere  is  a  new  line  of  work  which  is  so 
productive  of  results  that  it  is  constantly  extending,  and  that 
IS  the  demonstration  farm,  the  encouragement  of  individual 
fiuilieis  to  chuge  their  agriculture  so  as  to  multiply  their  yields 
and  their  promts,  and  thus  afford  object-lessons  to  other 
fSumers. 

Tfaos  it  appean  that  force*  are  now  at  work  which  will  very 


considerably  increase  the  production  of  the  farms  within  a 
generation,  and  which  promise  to  continue  the  increase  in- 
definitely. 

In  1905  the  secretary  said: 

Recent  years  have  also  witnessed  the  development  of  a 
great  system  of  popular  agricultural  education  for  the  adult 
farmer  through  the  farmers'  institutes  which  are  now  held 
throughout  the  country  and  annually  attended. by  about  a 
million  men  and  women  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
With  the  growth  of  the  research  work  of  this  department  and 
the  expenraent  stations  it  has  become  very  evident  that  pub- 
lications idone  would  not  meet  the  demand  for  information 
re^irding  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  resijts  of  scientific  investigation  may  be  applied  to 
agricultural  practise.  The  absence  of  agrictiltural  instruction 
in  the  schools  and  the  coming  on  to  the  famLs  of  millions  of 
people  from  foreign  lands,  together  with  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  results  of  sgricuTtural  research,  have  made  it 
necessary  that  means  be  devised  for  ^ving  agricultural  people 
instruction  by  word  of  mouth  which  will  enable  them  to 
tmderstand  and  utilize  the  information  so  largeljr  given  out 
in  tlie  publications  of  this  department  and  the  stations. 

For  this  purpose  the  farmers*  institutes  established  under 
public  authority  in  the  states  and  territories  furnish  an 
agency  of  great  usefulness.  It  has  therefore  seemed  highly 
desirable  that  this  department  should  ally  itself  closely  with 
the  farmers'  institutes,  and  make  them  efficient  instruments 
for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  for  agriculttiral  research.  With  this 
end  in  view  a  farmers'  institute  specialist  was  appointed  two 
years  ago  in  the  Ofl^ce  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  efforts 
nave  been  made  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  institute 
lecturers  the  information  gained  by  the  department  in  many 
lines. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS:  See  Agricul- 
turb;  Wagbs. 

AGRICULTX7RAL  ORGAHIZATIOH  SOCIETY, 
THE:  Founded  in  England  in  1 901,  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  British  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion Society  with  the  National  Agricultural  Union. 
Its  object  is  education  and  the  development  of 
cooperation  in  British  agriculture.  The  society 
(a)  advises  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  steps 
to  be  taken  in  the  formation  of  a  society;  (0) 
supplies  model  rules  giving  societies  a  legal  con- 
stitution without  trouble  or  expense;  (c)  gives 
information  concerning  the  working  of  other 
societies,  with  the  object  of  mutual  help  and 
experience;  {d)  is  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with 
firms  in  a  manner  imi>ossible  for  a  local  society; 
(e)  institutes  systematic  methods  of  administra- 
tion in  order  to  secure  good  management.  The 
number  of  societies  affiliated  with  the  Agricultural 
Organization  Societyin  1906  was  140.  Secretary, 
J.  Nugent  Harris,  Dacre  House,  Dacre  Street, 
Westminster. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  has 
718  societies  affiliated  with  it  (see  Ireland)  with 
76,334  members.  Secretary,  R.  A.  Anderson,  22 
Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 

AGRICULTURE:  The  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  agriculture  in  the  economic,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  life  of  man,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  economic  problems  involved,  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate.  In  most  coim tries  more  people  arc 
engaged  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  class  of 
occupation.  In  the  United  States  (1900)  it  was 
35.7  per  cent;  in  Hungary  (1900),  68;  in  Italy 
(1901),  59;  in  Russia  (1897),  58;  in  Austria  (1900), 
58;  in  Sweden  (1900),  4c);  in  Denmark  (1901),  48; 
m  France  (1806),  44;  in  Ireland  (1900),  44;  in 
Norway  (1000),  41;  in  Germany  (1895),  37;  in 
Switzerland  (1888),  37;  in  Holland  (1899),  30; 
in  Belgium  (1900),  21;  in  Scotland  (1901),  12; 
in  En^and  and  Wales  (1901),  8.  These  figures 
include  those  engaged  in  fishing. 

This,  however,  shows  only  the  direct  impor- 
tance of  agrictilture.     Indirectly  it  influences  all 
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occupations.     If  the  agricultural  population  is 
prosperous,  it  must  affect  every  other  class,  and 
vice  versa.     This  is  not  only  biecause  every  man 
and  woman  and  child  must  consume 
j^j^^     the  products  of  agriculture,  but  be- 
•^""TV    cause  the  size  of  the  farm  population 
makes  it  the  one  great  market  for 
almost     all     manuractured     articles 
which  relate  to  the  necessities  of  life,  and  because 
the  agricultural  element  affects  politics  and  fur- 
nishes the  great  bulk  of  materials  of  commerce. 
It  was  not  until  the  tribes  of  the  world  first  com- 
menced agriculture  and  gave  up  their  nomadic 
habits  that  civilization  can  be  said  to  have  really 
commenced.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  occupation  so  affected  by  the  varying 
social  and  political  conditions  of  man  as  agricul- 
ture, because  no  occupation  so  depends  for  its  life 
on  settled  habits,  peaceful  life,  and  general  pros- 
perity. 

Yet,  important  as  it  is,  agriculture  to-day 
faces  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  greatest 
countries  of  the  world:  the  U.  S.,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, to  a  less  extent  in  France,  but  in  Great 
Britain  most  of  all.  The  drift  of  population  to 
the  city,  and  of  industry  to  manuiacturing  and 
trade,  has  meant  to  a  serious  extent  the  decline  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  (see  below)  says: 
"Agriculture,  in  the  most  intelligent  meading  of 
the  term,  is  something  almost  unknown  in  the 
U.  S."  In  Great  Britain  the  ag^cultural  prob- 
lem has  been  acute  for  the  last  thirty  years.  In 
Russia  a  changing  political  condition,  commencing 
with  the  freemg  of  the  serfs,  has  driven  millions 
from  their  former  feudal  tenures  of  land,  without 
economic  ability  to  get  land  or  maintain  inde- 
pendence. In  other  countries,  tho  less  seriously, 
agricultiue  has  also  suffered  by  the  movement 
toward  the  city  and  toward  manufacturing  and 
trade.  In  most  countries,  too,  especially  in  the 
U.  S.,  all  that  the  farmer  buys,  and  the  transport 
and  marketing  of  his  crop,  are  passing  under  the 
control  of  the  monopolist  and  organizer  of  trade, 
while  agriculture  itself  is  the  most  difficult  occu- 
pation to  oi^ganize,  so  that  often  the  agricultur- 
ist seems  to  have  to  cope  single-handed  with  a 
market  under  the  bond  of  combination.  To-day 
there  is,  however,  a  wide-spread  revival  of  inter- 
est in  agricultural  development,  and  a  very  gen- 
eral effort  at  agricultural  education.  The  farmers 
are  beginning  to  cooperate  in  many  .ways,  but 
theories  of  reform  differ. 

Early  political  economy,  espedally  among  the  Romans, 
had  mucn  to  say  about  agriculture.  Cato,  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Pliny,  VaiTO,  and  Colomella  treat  asriculture  in  a  half 
patronizing,  half  dilettante  way,  but  yet  give  some  good 
suggestions  and  teach  the  importance  of  all  men  having 
something  to  do  with  agriculture,  and  recommend  small  farms 
and  free  labor.  It  is  a  sad  comment  on  their  lack  of  earnest- 
ness  that  Rome  fell  largely  on  account  of  its  large  farms, 
tilled  by  slave  labor. 

The  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  too  stormy  to  develop 
much  thought  on  agricultural  Tines,  tho  many  of  the  monas- 
teries and  some  of  the  greatest  monks  and  bishops  gave  good 
examples  of  Christian  cooperation  and  community  life  in  the 
tilling  of  fields  with  their  own  hands  and  for  the  common  good. 
It  is,  however,  the  French  Physiocrats,  headed  by  Ouooay 
and  Goumay,  who  have  placed  the  greatest  importance  on 
agricultural  production.     With  them  agricul- 
ture  (including  mining,  as,  in  a  sense,  the  cul- 
Fliynoontl  tivation  of  the  soD)  is  the  only  industry  that 
produces  wealth.     Commerce  and  manufac- 
ture, they  held,  only  change  the  form  and  place 
of  wealth.     All    taxes,    therefore,    they   taught   should   be 
placed  on  land;  hence  they  are  the  true  progenitors  of  the 
■ingle  tax.     Their  doctrine,  too,  fell  in  with  the  tendency  to 
revort  to  nature  and  simplicity^  taught  by  Rousseau  and  the 
" natural"  school.     Adam  Smith  brought  thought  back  to 
more  balanced  views;  but  the  rising  industrialism,  developed 
by  the  invention  of  machinery  and  steam  power,  drew  men 


away  from  agriculture.  There  was  a  rush  into  indtatry,  and 
agriculture  was  neglected.  The  land,  in  England  espectaUy, 
fdl  under  the  control  of  great  landon^ieTS,  who  leased  tbor 
farms  out  at  will,  usually  to  tenants,  and  left  the  agricultural 
laborer  often  as  pooriy  paid  and  less  cared  for  than  the  slave, 
^ves  cost  money:  Uboiers  could  be  had  fcr  the  asldns. 
The  chain-gang  and  the  lash  were  common  sights  on  English 
fields,  and  the  homes  of  the  English  laborers  were  more 
rotten  than  dave  pens.  The  more  balanced  views  of  Adam 
Smith  were  forgotten  in  carrying  out  his  principles  into  the 
doctrinaire  position  of  Ricardo  and  the  orthodox  school. 
Halthus's  conclusion  as  to  the  law  of  population,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  poor  perish,  stilled  England's  conscience. 
To  buy  m  the  cheapest  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest  market  was 
considered  a  law  of  God.  Labor  was  a  commodity  that  must 
obey  this  "natural"  law.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  agricoltuie  and  in 
the  world. 

J.  S.  Mill  is  the  first  writer  to  treat  the  agricul- 
tural question  from  both  a  moral  and  an  economic 

basis;  yet,  in  his  economic  teaching^, 

1  a  wn    ^    contrasted    with    his    socialistic 

^^    philosophizings,  he  scarcely   departs 

from  the  orthodox  position.  He 
compares  the  English  system  of  large  farms  owned 
by  lords  (la  grande  culture)  with  the  French,  Flem- 
ish, and  Rhenish  systems  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, or  small  farms  owned  and  operated  by  peas- 
ants, and  draws  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  saying,  "Give  a  man  the  secure  possession 
of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden; 
give  him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert."  He  shows  also  that 
small  farms  owned  by  their  operators  increase  pro- 
duction, because  more  labor  and  more  fertilizing 
are  expended  upon  each  farm  than  would  be  on 
the  same  land  less  divided.  Following  Mill,  eco- 
nomic writers  have  taken  one  side  or  other  of  this 
question,  either  favoring  la  grande  culture  or  peas- 
ant proprietorship,  but,  untfl  very  recently,  for  the 
the  most  part  conforming  to  the  view  of  Mill. 
Metayage  (see  Mbtaybr),  or  the  system  of  the 
peasant  leasing  and  operating  a  farm  on  the  con- 
dition of  giving  the  landlord  half  of  the  produce — 
a  system  prevailing  mainly  in  Italy  and  other 
southern  European  cotmtries — has  biad  some  ad- 
vocates, but  not  many. 

Facts,  however,  are  leading  many  minds  to- 
day in  another  direction.     It  is  being  found  that 

small   farming  does  not   pay.     Mr. 

"Laflranda  ^'  ^'  ^^^  ^*^  **  early  as  1889, 

Caltm"     "that  the  only  possible  future  for 

agriculture,  prosecuted  for  the  sake 

of  producing  the  great  staples  of  food, 
is  to  be  found  m  large  &rms,  worked  with  ample 
capital,  especially  in  the  form  of  machinery,  and 
with  labor  organized  somewhat  after  the  factory 
system,  is  coming  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
IJest  authorities,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe" 
("Recent  Economic  Changes,"  p.  460).  Mr. 
Wells  adds  in  a  note: 

An  American  practical  farmer,  the  owner  and  manager  of 

7,000  acres  (Mr.  H.  H ,  of  Nebraska),  to  whom  the  writer 

IS  indebted  for  many  items  of  information,  communicates  the 
following  additional  review  of  this  subject  from  the  American 
(Western)  standpoint:  "The  avenue  Western  {aim  is  now 
recklessly  managed,  but  capital  wilf  come  in  greater  volume 
and  set  up  processes  which  will  displace  these  wasteful 
methods.  The  revolution  is  certain,  even  if  the  exact  steps 
cannot  now  be  precisely  indicated.  At  present  the  hay,  and 
much  of  the  gram,  and  nearly  all  of  the  tools  and  implements 
are  tmshdtered;  and  more  than  so  per  cent  of  the  hay  is  luiiled 
for  a  like  reason,  while  the  animals  themselves  (I  do  not  mean 
now  on  the  wild-stock  ranges,  but  even  on  the  trana-Hisaouri 
farms)  have  no  roof  over  their  heads,  except  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  with  the  mercury  going  occasionsill^  30°  and  even 
}o°  below  xero.  These  wasteful  methods  m  farming  are 
in  part  promoted  by  the  U.  S,  Homestead  law  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  hitherto  inexhaustible  expanse  of  cheap 
lands.  Wlien  the  ignorant,  degraded,  and  impecunious  can 
no  longer  acquire  160  acres  upon  which  to  employ  their 
barbarous  methods,  and  when  the  land  already  taken  up 
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Chan  have  risen  £rain  the  low  pri'-e*  at  wUch  it  now  stands 
to  $50  or  more  per  acre,  a  new  dispensation  will  arrive. 
Neither  the  cattle  nor  the  food  which  the  cattle  consume  will 
then  be  raised  by  any  such  methods  as  now  prevail;  neither 
win  they  be  exposed  to  the  elements  in  winter.  True  enough, 
tbe  mening  up  of  other  virgin  fields  in  Australia,  South 
Amenca,  Airica,  and  elsewhere  may  retard  this  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  land  in  the  weatem  part  of  our  continent,  and 
thus  to  a  ixrtain  extent  dday  the  passing  of  the  land  ex- 
dmively  into  the  hands  of  larger  capitalists  and  better 
managers;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  not  aU  climatfa  are 
•uitahle  for  energetic,  capable  farming  populatioos,  and  like- 
wise that  the  best  forage  plants  are  leatncted  to  temperate 
latitudes." 

Already  the  process  of  displacing  the  small 
farms  by  large  farms,  operated  bv  capitalistic 
labor,  is  far  along  in  the  U.  S.  (See  Homes.) 
Says  a  writer  in  the  "Fabian  Essays" : 

Even  agriculture,  that  one  occupation  in  which  old-fash- 
ioned individualism  might  be  supposed  safe,  is  being  subjected 
to  capitalism.  The  huge  farms  of  Dakota  and  California, 
containing  single  fields  of  wheat  miles  long, 
are  largely  owned  by  Jaint'«tock  corporations 
and  cultivated  exclusively  by  machinery. 
These  htue  farms,  combined  with  the  wheat 
"  corners  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  the 
gnat  lailwBy  corporations  of  America,  have  played  tuivoc 
with  many  <»  the  small  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  as 
the  statistics  respecting  mortgaged  farms  will  show.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  American  farmer  will  be 
mate  and  oiore  obliged  to  meet  the  growing  competition  of 
the  wheat  cf  India,  produced  by  the  cheapest  labor  in  the 
woM.  his  prospecta  do  not  api)ear  very  bright. 

For  several  years  past,  however,  general  trade 
conditions,  connectea  with  untisually  larg^  crops, 
have  prevented  disaster  to  the  farmer  in  the  U.  S. 
He  has  been  enjoying  a  period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  has  been  paying  oS  his  mortgages,  and 
a<xnuntdating  wealth.  Said  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agsrictilttire,  in  his  report  for 
1906: 

Ecooomic  revolution  in  the  art  and  science  of  agriculture, 
which  ^^T^wfM*  noticeable  in  this  country  half  a  dosen  years 
•so.  has  continued  during  1906,  with  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  nation's  prosperity.  Cropa  so  large  as  to  be  beyond  any 
rational  oomprehensioo  have  strained  the 
fretght-carrying  ability  of  railroads.  Directly 
andindirecuy  toe  fanner  has  set  up  a  demand 
for  iron  and  steel    that   has  exceeded   the 
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pioductivepower  of  the  chief  producer  amon^ 
Mia  con<* 


nations.     Hia  oontributicm  to  the  supply  at 

loan  capital  has  been  beyond  calculation  and 

recalls  toe  fact  that  the  depression  in  the  loan 

and  investment  market  of  1903  was  cleared  away  by  the  fol- 

Icvwing  crop. 

Meanwhile  the  farmer  has  been  a  generous  consumer,  and 
has  given  powerful  suiiport  to  the  market  of  the  industrial 
psnoncer^  to  the  trade  of  the  merchant,  and  to  the  wages  of 
the  workmgman.  The  farmer  has  become  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  place  that  he  occupies  in  the  republic,  and 
in  the  (Hide  of  his  occupation  he  is  ready  to  offer  this  yeariy 
acooont  of  himself  to  the  people.  .  .  . 

Taken  at  that  point  in  production  at  which  they  acquire 
oommexcial  value,  the  farm  products  of  the  jrear,  estimated 
for  every  detail  presented  by  the  census,  have  a  farm  value  of 
16,794,000,000.  This  is  $485,000,000  above  the  value  of 
1905.  $635,000,000  above  Z904,  (877.000,000  above  1903,  and 
$1,077,000,000  above  the  census  for  1899.  Farm  products 
coatmne  to  be  90  far  beyond  the  national  requirements  that 
the  farm  stall  ovetshadows  the  mill,  the  bctoiy,  and  the  work- 
shop io  providing  exports.  With  his  surplus  beyond  the 
nation's  need,  the  fanner  has  loaded  the  fleets  of  oceans. 
These  products  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $976,000,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1006— enough  to  build 
a  Ugh-clasB  rwlroad  half-way  around  the  earth.  This  is  the 
largest  amount  ever  reached  by  agricultural  exports  for  this 


or  any  other  country,  and  exceeded  by  $14^000,000  the  ex- 
traoroinary  value  oC  1901,  which  had  previously  been  the 
reootd  year. 

Principal  among  the  items  that  make  the  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1905  are  grain  and  its  products,  chiefly  wheat  and 
floor,  for  which  the  gain  was  $79,ooejpoo;  packing-house 
nrodncta,  for  which  the  gain  was  over  $37,000,000;  cotton, 
•19,600,000;  various  seeds,  $6,355,000;  dairy  products, 
$jLQoe,ooo;  and  live  animals,  $1,400,000.  Products  ex- 
mnting  a  decrease  wen  mostly  inconriderable.  In  hops, 
tbe  dedine  waa  $i,3SStOee;  tobacco,  $993,000;  vegetable  oils, 
$7*6,000;  fruits,  $440,000. 

Cotton  maintains  its  long  lead  over  other  chief  exports,  with 
a  value  of  $401,000,000  for  3,634,000,000  pounds,  so  that  the 
latest  year  was  exceeded  only  by  189S,  1899,  and  190$  in 


cmantity  exported;  but  in  value  cf  exported  cotton  the 
figures  for  1906  are  $19,600,000  higher  than  for  1905,  which 
was  previously  the  record  year,  and  $19,000,000  higher  than 
for  igo4,  which  was  third  in  Older  in  the  value  of  these  experts. 

In  his  report  for  1905  the  secretary  said: 

Every  sunset  during  the  past  five  years  has  registered  an 
increase  of  $3,400,000  in  the  value  of  the  farms  of  this  coun- 
try; every  month  has  piled  this  value  upon  value  until  it  has 
reached  ^$101,000,000;  that  portion  of  the  national  debt 
bearing  inter«it  is  equaled  by  the  increased  value  of  farms 
in  nine  months,  and  this  increase  for  a  little  over  a  year 
balances  the  entire  interest-  and  non-interest-bearing  debt 
of  the  United  States. 


k 


Nevertheless,  the  problem  remains.   Mr.  James 
.  Hill,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
'orthem  Railroads,  said  in  an  address  delivered 
at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  at  St.  Paul,  1906: 

There  must  be  a  national  revolt  against  the  worship  of 
manufacture  and  trade  as  the  only  forms  of  progressive  ac- 
tivity and  tbe  false  notion  that  wealth  built  upon  these  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  fundamental  form  of  wealth 
production  can  endure.     The   first  requisite 
JMIIM  J.  HUl  is  a  clear  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest, 
that  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  the  natural  and 
most  desirable  occupation  for  man,  to  which  every  other  is 
subsidiary  and  to  which  all  else  must  in  the  end  yield.  .  .  . 
Within  forty-four  years  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  wants  of 
more  than  100,000,000  people.    In  less  than  twenty  years 
frran  this  moment  the  United  States  will  have  130,000,000 
people.     Where  are  these  people,  not  of  some  dim,  distant 
age,  but  of  this  very  generation  now  growing  to  manhood,  to 
be  employed  and  how  supported  ?     When  the  search-light  is 
thus  suddenly  turned  on  we  recognise  not  a  mere  speculation, 
but  the  grim  face  of  that  specter  which  confronts  the  un- 
employed, tnmping  hateful  streets  in  hope  of  food  and 
shelter.  .  .  . 

In  the  year  1950,  so  far  as  our  own  resources  an  concerned, 
we  will  approach  an  ironless  age.  For  a  population  of  100,- 
000,000  people  our  home  supply  cf  iron  wiU  have  retreated 
almost  to  the  company  of  the  precious  metals.  There  is  no 
substitute  whose  production  and  preparation  for  practical 
use  is  not  far  more  expensive.  Not  merely  our  manufactur- 
ing industries,  but  our  whole  complex  industrial  life,  so  in- 
timately built  upon  cheap  iron  and  coal,  wiU  feel  the  stndil 
and  must  suffer  realinement.  The  peril  is  not  one  of  remote 
geologic  time,  but  of  this  generation.  And  where  is  there  a 
si^  of  preparation  for  it?  ,  .  .  Only  one  half  of  the  land  in 
private  ownership  is  now  tilled.  That  tillage  does  not  pro- 
duce one  half  of  what  the  land  mit^t  be  made  to  yield,  with- 
out losing  an  atom  of  its  fertility,  Yet  the  waste  en  our  treas- 
ure has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  actual  value  of  the  soil 
for  productive  purposes  has  already  deteriorated  more  than 
it  should  have  done  in  five  centuries  of  use.  There  is,  except 
in  isolated  and  Individual  cases,  little  approaching  intensive 
agriculture  in  the  United  States.  There  an  only  tbe  annual 
sldmroing  of  the  rich  cream,  the  exhaustion  of  virgin  fertility, 
the  extraction  from  the  earth  by  the  most  rapid  process  of 
its  productive  powers,  the  detenoration  of  life's  sole  main- 
tenance. And  all  this  with  that  army  of  another  hundred 
million  people  marching  in  plain  sight  toward  us,  and  expect- 
ing and  demaiwBng  that  they  shall  be  fed.  .  .  . 

£very  farm  property  cared  for  should  be  worth  more 
money  for  each  year  of  its  life.  Tbe  increase  of  population 
and  dinnand,  the  growth  of  the  cities  and  markets,  and  the 
development  of  diversified  fanning  with  density  of  settle- 
ment should  assure  a  large  increment.  Even  where  large 
quantities  of  new  and  fertile  land  are  opened,  these  influences, 
together  with  the  lowest  cost  of  transportation  in  the  worid, 
should  make  the  growth  of  values  steady. 

Within  the  twenty  years  between  1880  and  1900  the  ag^re- 

Kte  value  of  farm  lands  and  improvements,  including  build- 
!»,  declined  bi  every  one  of  the  New  En0and  and  Middle 
States,  except  Massachusetts  alone.  The  total  decrease  in 
value  for  these  ten  states  of  the  first  asset  of  a  civilized 
people  is  more  than  $300,000,000,  Nor  is  the  attempted 
explanation  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  this  shrinkage  either 
adequate  or  convincing.  Even  the  great  and  fertile  State  of 
Ohio,  in  the  Middle  West,  showed  a  decline  of  more  than 
$60,000,000.  On  the  new  lands  of  the  West,  where  once 
the  wheat  yidd  was  bom  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre, 
it  is  now  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  .  ,  .    _ 

In  manufactures  we  have  come  to  consider  small  economies 
so  carefully  that  the  difference  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  the 
utilisation  of  a  by-product  of  something  formerly  consigned 
to  the  scrap  heap,  makes  the  difference  between  profit  and 
bankruptcy.  In  fanning  we  are  satisfied  with  a  smaU  yidd 
at  the  expense  of  the  most  rapid  soil  deterioration.  We  are 
.aatisfled  with  a  national  average  annual  product  01  $11,38 
per  acre,  at  the  cost  of  diminishing  annual  return  from  the 
same  fielito,  when  we  might  iust  as  well  secure  from  two  to 
three  times  that  sum.  ...  If  a  process  for  extracting 
metallic  wealth  from  rocks  wen  to  b*  discovered  to-morrow. 
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tuch  as  to  assure  the  oouatry  an  added  volume  of  ti.eoo.ooe,- 
ooo  in  wealth  every  year,  the  nation  would  talk  of  nothing 
else.  Yet  these  things  would  be  but  a  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  possibilities  of  asiicultural  devdopment  in  the 
United  Sutes. 

The  government  should  establish  a  small  model  laim  on 
its  own  land  in  every  rural  congressional  district,  later  per- 
haps in  every  county  in  the  agricultural  states.  The  new 
crusade  shoidd  be  proclaimed  everywhere,  from  the  executive 
chamber,  from  the  editorial  office,  from  the  {datfonn,  and 
above  all  from  every  college  dass  room  and  from  every  little 
schoolhouse  in  the  land. 

In  Great  Britain  the  i>roblem  confrontine  agri- 

culttire  is  at  least  as  serious  as  it  is  in  the  U.  S., 

and  more   acute.     Says  Mr.   E.   A. 

._,    „      .  Pratt   ("The  Transition  in  Agricul- 

iSuTta  *^^>"  '9°<*)=  '"^^^  opening  up  of 
a_!lrM*^.  vast  expanses  of  virgin  soils  in  the 
eiMtsntua^  S.,  Canada,  Argentina,  Australa- 
sia, and  elsewhere,  to  the  production 
of  wheat  on  a  scale  to  which  there  could  be  no 
possible  approach  in  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
qtiick  transport  of  these  and  other  foreign  or 
colonial  supplies  by  ocean  steamers  at  rates  which 
were  so  low  that  they  became  almost  a  negligible 
quantity;  the  invention  of  refrigerating  processes 
which  nullified  climate,  as  steam  haa  already 
annihilated  distance,  and  opened  up  British  mar- 
kets to  the  almost  limitless  supplies  of  meat,  but- 
ter, and  other  perishables  from  distant  lands ;  the 
steady  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  owing  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  flocks  raised  in  our  colonies — these 
and  other  causes,  apart  from  the  advent  of  a  suc- 
cession of  unfavoraole  seasons,  were  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  distiu-b  the  very  foundations  of 
British  agrictdture,  and  to  show  that  the  old 
order  of  things  in  regard  thereto  was  passing 
away." 

A  report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Fabian  Society  (Jtily,  1905)  comments  as  follows: 

The  decline  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  began  about 
thirty  years  ago.  The  bad  harvests  of  1876-81  caused  wide- 
spi^d  ruin,  while  in  the  same  period  the  introduction  of 
very  cheap  ocean  transport  and  the  extension  of  agriculture 
in  America  and  elsewhere  led  to  a  tremendous  fall  m  prices. 
According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  figures,  the  fall  in  iSgS-igos, 
compared  with  iS?!-^*,  has  been  17.7  per  cent  in  com,  and 
18. 1  per  cent  in  meat,  bacon,  and  dairy  produce.  The  effect 
on  incomes  derived  from  land  has  been  catastrophic.  The 
landlord's  share,  the  gross  annual  value  of  lands  assessed  to 
income  tax  under  Schedule  A  (including  tithe  rent  charge, 
ornamental  gardens,  gardens  exceeding  one  acre,  farmhouses 
and  buildings,  etc.)  fell  in  Great  Britain  from  ;£59.5'8,i5^  in 
1879-80  to  ;C4>.So7,89j  in  1901-3.  The  average  reduction 
In  rent  has  thus  been  38. <  per  cent,  but  in  some  localities  the 
fall  has  been  as  much  as  60  per  cent.  The  faU  in  the  value  of 
the  fee  dmple  is  about  the  same,  and  small  and  encumbered 
owners  have  suffered  most.  Farmers'  capital  was  largely 
swept  away  in  the  early  years  of  the  decline,  and  even  now 
they  have  to  live  dose  and  can  gave  but  little.     The  estimated 
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amount  of  farmers'  profits  fell  in  Great  Britain  from  4'^i,' 
,086  in  1879^0  to  £14,188,97^  in  1901-j,  or  one  naif. 
ricultursl  laborers  alone  have  gained  during  the  last  thirty 
years;  but  altho  the  average  weekly  earnings  in  England  are 
now  i&f.  yi.t  there  is,  according  to  the  estimates  made  by 
Hr.  Wilson  Fox,  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  <n 
Trade,  "a  deficit  of  u.  o^.,  if  the  value  of  food,  the  cost  of 
rent,  firing,  light,  dotha,  and  club  is  compared  with  the 
earmngs  of  the  head  of  the  family  (without  allowing  for  any 
expenditure  on  beer,  tobacco,  and  household  requisites). 
The  balance  must  be  made  good  from  the  earning  of  wife  and 
children,  from  the  garden,  the  poultry,  or  the  pig. 

Between  187 1  and  1904  arable  land  in  Great  Britain  has 
decreased  by  3,131,000  acres  and  permanent  pasture  has 
increased  4,668,000  acres.  There  has  been  a  great  change 
from  corn-raising  to  cattle-rearing  and  dairy-farming,  with 
less  employment  of  labor.  Simultaneously  imports  have  in- 
creased enormously,  not  only  in  grain  and  meat,  but  also  in 
dairy  produce,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  where  we  might  have 
hoped  to  hold  our  own. 

The  landlord  system  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  blame 
for  the  decay  of  agriculture.  The  bad  times  found  many 
landlords  with  burdened  estates  and  no  reserve,  saved  in 
prosnerous  timn,  wherewith  to  keep  their  property  in  a  state 
of  emdency.  Placed  in  the  position  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic leaders  of  the  rural  districts,  they  have,  as  a  dass, 
largdy  devoted  themselves  to  drawing  their  rents  and  try- 


ing to  escape  pubUc  burdens.    They  have  not  compelled 
their  tenants  to  be  good  farmers;  in  fact,  by  obstructive  rules 
and  by  annual  tenandes^hey  have  often  prevented  improve- 
ments.   They  have  not  stood  between  tlie 
r 'cultural  laborers  and  their  employers;  on 
___  ___  contrary,  by  neglecting  to  provide  a  suf- 

...»  -     ■        fident  supiuy  01  sanitary  cottages,  they  have 
un  Bjmm  powerfully  contributed  toward  the  rural  exo- 
dus.    Locally  they  have  misused  their  eco- 
nomic  strength   for    political    and    sectarian 
ends;  while  nationally  they  have  set  up  a  false  ideal  before  the 
nation.    To-day  they  still  draw  about  £43,000,000,  or  three 
times  the  farmers'  profit*,  from  the  land  of  (ireat  Britain, 
with,  as  the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture showed,  disastrous  results   to   the  nation.     "Tbe 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  overrenting  ( i)  has  been  a  chief 
cause  of  depression  in  bringing  farmers  to  ruin,  and  in  de- 
toiorating  the  condition  ot  the  land;  (1)  is  even  now  very 
general;  and  (3)  that  the  opinion  that  further  reductions  are 
necessary  and  inevitable,  is,  among  farming  witnesses,  prac- 
tically universal.  .  .  .  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 

reductions  an  by  no  means  universal,  and  that,  in  many 
districts  and  on  many  estates  the  system  of  temporary  re- 
missions or  abatements,  sometimes  wholly  insufiident  to  meet 
the  times,  is  still  common.  In  many  cases,  even  in  districts 
where  depression  is  general,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
neither  nductions  nor  abatements  of  any  kind."  (Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  Minority  Report,  P.  A.  Channing, 
M.P.)  The  main  work  of  administration  is  done  by  a  private 
service  of  estate  agents,  bailiffs,  and  foremen;  and  tbe  land- 
lord is  a  mere  parasite  on  tbe  industry  of  the  cotmtry.  Farm- 
ers, as  a  body,  have  shown  a  {Ereat  lack  of  that  capacity  and 
adaptability  with  which  men  in  other  occupations  have  met 
bad  times.  They  have  dung  to  the  old  idea  that  wheat- 
growing  was  their  only  duty,  and  stubbornly  resisted  every 
attempt  to  persuade  or  coax  them  into  better  business 
methods,  .  .  . 

Between  1851  and  1901  the  number  of  adult  males  engaged 
in  agriculture  MS  fallen  from  1,904,687  to  988.3^0,  altho  one 
would  have  expected  that  the  practical  dimination  of  female 
labor  (where  there  was  a  fall  from  436,174  to  51.439)  and  the 

EX  decline  in  the  employment  of  males  under  twenty 
a   317,615    to    186,076) — both   of  these   being    healthy 
lopments — would  have  to  be  compensated  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  men.  _ 

The  weakest  point  in  the  present  system  is  the  marketing 
of  farm  products,  and  before  we  can  tackle  reconstruction, 
we  must  find  the  cause  of  this  weakness.  Our  butter  comes 
from  Denmark,  Russia,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealand; 
cheese  from  Canada,  United  States,  Holland.  New  Zealand; 
eggs  from  Russia,  Denmark,  (jermany,  Belgium,  France; 
vegetables  from  Prance  and  (jermany. 

Much   thought   has   recently  been   given    to 

measures  that  wotild  tend  to  remedy  this  state 

of  affairs.     There  may  even  be  said  to  be  a  "new 

agricultural  movement."  Efforts  have 

n^,n       been  made  to  develop  small  holdings; 

WoMiiia.  *"<i  to  accomplish  this  was  the  espe- 
"^  cial  aim  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act 
of  1893.  By  this  act  county  councils 
were  authorized  to  acquire  land,  divide  it  into 
small  holdings  of  from  one  to  fifty  acres,  erect 
buildings  thereon,  and  provide  roads,  fences, 
water-supply,  and  drainage;  but  the  main  idea 
was  to  sell  such  holdings,  on  an  instalment  sys- 
tem, to  the  persons  wanting  them.  A  council 
was  authorized  to  let  the  land  only  when  "of 
opinion  that  any  persons  desirotts  of  themselves 
cultivating  small  holdings  were  unable  to  buy 
on  the  terms  fixt  by  this  act,  or  where  the  land 
had  been  hired  by  the  cotmcil  on  lease  or  other- 
wise"; and  even  then  the  size  of  the  holding 
so  let  must  not  exceed  fifteen  acres,  or  be  of  a 
greater  annual  value  than  £1$.  The  covmty 
coimcils  were  also  authorized  to  advance  a  would- 
be  tenant  fottr  fifths  of  the  purchase  money  on 
the  seciuity  of  the  building.  The  results  thus  far 
have  not  been  large.  The  procedure  has  been  so 
costly  and  complicated,  and  so  hampered  by 
formalities  and  restrictions  of  every  land,  that 
County  Coimcils  have,  as  a  rule,  hesitated  to  take 
in  hand  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  without  any 
correspondmg  guaranty  of  permanent  success; 
and  in  1905  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  the  act. 
Too  often  the  small  freeholder  has  had  to  sink 
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all  his  available  capital  in  securing  the  land,  has 
had  to  satisfy  many  legal  demands,  has  conse- 
quently found  himself  encumbered  with  the  bur- 
den of  a  heavy  mortgage.  The  report  of  the 
committee  mentioned  above  calls  the  act  "a 
complete  failure." 

More  has  been  accomplished  by  agricultural 
cooperation.  An  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  was  established  in  1901,  and  five  years 
later  it  had  140  other  societies  affiliated  with  it. 
The  Fabian  report  calls  cooperation  the  "secret  of 
success."     It  says: 

Cheap  laiNray  tnnsport  and  better  conditions  of  sale  can 

be  obtained  if  toe  fanners  will  combine.    What  has  hitherto 

been  lacking  is  the  desire  for  combination,  tho  in  a  few 

localities  that  defect  is  being  slowly  overcome. 

What   characterizes  the   agriculture    of   the 

Ooopsration  Continent  is  the  prevalence  of  combination, 
^like  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Prance,  Italy, 
Hc^land,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Hxmgary, 
Finland.  Poland,  Servia,  we  find  a  network  of  cooperative 
societies  all  over  the  country — ^societies  for  the  cooperative 
porchaae  of  seeds,  manures,  implements  and  machinery, 
cooperative  creameries  for  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese, 
egg-collecting  societies,  societies  for  the  sale  of  fruit  or  grain, 
export  societies,  mutual  insurance  societies,  and  so  on.  This 
voluntary  cooperative  movement  is  generally  fostered  by  the 
State,  and  has  received  much  aid  from  landlords  and  religious 
bodies. 

E.  A.  Pratt,  in  his  "The  Transition  in  Agri- 
culture" (1906),  argues  in  favor  of  allotments  to 
the  working  classes  m  the  towns,  to  prepare  them 
to  become  freeholders;  and  he  instances  the  suc- 
cessful experience  of  Aylestone,  a  suburb  of 
Leicester.     He  sajrs: 

The  Aylestone  solution  of  the  i>roblem  here  presented  is: 
The  cooperative  tenancy,  under  the  most  economical  con- 
diUons,  of  allotments  which  will  (i)  give  a  factory  worker 
hoilthy  recreation;  (a)  enable  him  to  supplement  wages 
and  decrease  household  expenses  by  the  production  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  his  family 
a  better  food-supply  than  would  otherwise  be  possible;  (j> 
aflord  him  an  oppwtunity,  while  still  enfjaged  m  a  factory, 
of  gaining  such  experience  of,  and  aoquinng  such  taste  for, 
market-j^ardening  work  that,  when  the  factory  failed  him,  be 
would  stin  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  support  at  his  family, 
if  not  keep  them  and  himself  altogether,  by  becoming  a 
market-gardener,  instead  of  having  to  depend  on  such  odd 
jobs  as  be  might  be  able  to  pick  up  as  one  of  the  unemployed. 

Another  and  most  important  contribution  to 
the  means  of  solving  the  problem,  is  the  Garden 
City  idea,  combining  the  best  in  dtv  life  with  the 
advantages  of  the  country.  (See  Garden  City.) 
Socialists  of  the  Fabian  type,  as  evidenced  in  the 
report  of  their  committee,  would  have  a  large 
policy  of  State  intervention  and  control.  Says 
the  report: 

The  breakdown  of  private  enterprise  in  agriculture  has 
left  us  with  landlords  and  farmers  impoverished,  with  agricul- 
tural laborers  earning  less  than,  or  just  over,  subsistence 
wa^es.  Much  capital  has  been  lost,  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation has  declined  to  a  daiUEerous  degree.  There  is  no 
organization  for  the  supply  of  our  growing  town  markets, 
everywhere  is  chaos,  while  the  foreign  producer  every  day 
gains  ground  by  superior  organization.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  State  to  interfere,  partly  to  secure  the  better  utilisation 
of  our  national  resources,  partly  to  increase  our  agricultural 
population.  We  must  look  forward  to  five  and  twenty  years 
of  restdute  effort;  prosperity  cannot  be  restored  in  a  day. 
The  class  most  needing  jnotection,  the  laborers,  must  be 
dealt  with  first,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  a.decent  level  <d 
comfort.  A  living-wage  must  be  secured  to  them  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  farmers'  rents  must  be  fixt  at  a  fair  level. 
An  Ai^cultural  Court  must  be  set  up  in  each  county  to  regu- 
late wages  and  fix  rents.  Contioental  success  in  agriculture 
depends  on  cooperation,  and  that  in  turn  is  associated  with 
the  peasant  proprietor  system.  That  system  for  sundry 
reasons  oumot  be  adopted  here,  but  its  advantages  can  be 
obtained  through  tecunty  of  tenure.  The  small  farm  system 
should,  tberefora,  form  the  basis  of  our  reconstruction,  free 

flay  being  left  for  a  graded  system  of  farms  where  possible, 
n  each  comity  as  Agricultural  Committee  should  have 
comnulaorr  power  to  acauire  land  and  let  it  out  to  tenants, 
chieoy  saiall  holders.  It  should  have  power  to  advance 
capital  to  todiTidual*  on  the  ooDective  goaanty  of  its  tenants. 


and  it  should  be  its  dut^  to  organize  the  collection  of  farm 
produce  and  its  disposal  in  the  market. 

Meanwhile  there  is  progress.     A  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  Great  Britain  was  established  by  Par- 
liament in  1889;  and  was  constituted  in  1903  as 
a  Board  of  Agriculture  and   Fisheries.     It  has 
divisions    on    animals,    intelligence, 
y  land,    and   fisheries.     In    Ireland    a 

*  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 

nical Institution  was  created  in  1809. 
(See  Ireland.)  Agriculttu-al  education  has  also 
been  much  advanced.  Some  eighteen  institu- 
tions may  now  be  classed  as  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. The  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station, 
and  numerous  local  societies  contribute  to  the 
advance.  Wise  effort  in  certain  directions  and 
in  certain  quarters  has  produced  satisfactory 
results.  The  breeding  of  high-class  live-stock  of 
all  types  has  undergone  great  expansion,  partly  in 
order  to  provide  good  dairy  cattle  and  the  best 
qualities  of  meat,  and  partly  as  a  separate  com- 
mercial enterprise,  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
countries  which  have  looked  to  Great  Britain  as 
the  land  whence  the  best  of  breeding-stock  could 
be  obtained.  The  production  of  fruit  in  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  have  doubled  dvirin^  the  last 
thirty  years.  Flour  production  is  likewise  largely 
increased.  Market  -  gardening,  potato  -  raismg, 
and  vegetable  -  raising  have  also  grown.  It  is 
along  such  subsidiary  lines  that  many  people 
believe  that  England  s  agricultural  future  wiU 
develop. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Young,  the  agricultural 

system  of  France  has  been  the  classic  form  of 

small  proprietorship.     Nearly  half  the  people  are 

engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  but 

v—Moa      "^^    generation    having    succeeded 

another,  and  the  individual  plots  of 

land  having  been  still  further  divided, 

the  morcellement  has  gone  so  far  that  some  of  the 

holdings  are  of  the  most  diminutive  proportions. 

Again,  a  property  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres 

may  be  represented  by  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  small 

patches  and  parcels  of  land  scattered  over  an 

entire  commtme.    The  caring  for  such  minute 

parcels  of  land  involves  an  amount  of  labor  akin 

to  slavery.     In  his  "ReUvement  de  I'Agricul- 

ttue,"  Lafarg^  wrote: 

The  condition  of  agriculture  brought  about  by  our  sub- 
division of  land,  and  the  distance  from  each  other  of  the  mor- 
aete  belonging  to  one  owner,  condemn  a  man  to  work  such  as 
animals  and  machines  ought  to  execute,  and  not  only  reduce 
him  to  the  level  of  a  beast,  but  curse  the  stnl  with  sterility. 

L^once  de  Lavergne  ,says  in  "  L' Economic  Ru- 
rale  de  I'Angleterre,  d'Ecosse  et  de  I'Irlande  " : 

Altho  the  French  laborer  is  frequently  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  thus  adds  a  little  profit  to  his  wages,  he  does  not 
live  as  well  as  the  English  farm-laborer.  He  is  not  so  well 
fed,  not  90  well  clothed,  and  is  less  comfortably  lodged.  He 
eats  more  bread,  but  it  is  generally  made  of  rye  with  the 
addition  of  maise,  buckwheat,  and  even  chestnuts.  .  .  .  He 
rarely  eats  meat.  I  am  acquainted  with  parts  of  France 
where  people  live  on  seventy  centimes  (fourteen  cents)  a  day. 

Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  "The  Transition  in  Agricul- 
ture," speaks  of  these  conditions  as  follows: 

Nor  have  the  results  of  peasant  proprietorship  In  Prance 
been  more  satisfactory  from  a  financial  standpoint.  "Pro- 
prietors" they  may  be  in  name,  but  few  of  the  peasants  hold 
their  land  free  of  mortgage  and  many  of  them  are  heavily 
indebted  besides.  They  not  only  cultivate  the  soil  under 
the  most  laborious  of  conditions,  but  they  must  meet,  as 
best  they  can,  the  demands  of  the  State,  the  usury  of  the 
money-lender,  and  also  the  fees  of  the  lawyer  who  fattens 
alike  on  the  land  transfers  and  on  the  quarrels  and  lawsuits. 
"  Of  the  8,000.000  proprietors  in  France,'  wrote  M.  Lecouteux, 
when  professor  of  nail  economy  at  the  Institute,  "'3,000,000 
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an  on  the  pauper  loU,  exempt,  that  is,  from  peraomJ  taxa- 
tion"; while  of  the  remainder,  at  the  period  of  which  this 
autlMnrtty  speaks,  600,000  proprietors  paid  contributions  to 
the  State  amounting  to  only  five  centimes  each.  "Getting 
rid  of  one  order  of  landlords  and  their  rents,"  adds  M.  Lecou- 
teux,  "they  have  subjected  themselves  to  another,  tho  in- 
visible, order — the  mortgagees,  and  to  their  heavier  and  more 
rigid  rents." 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  brighter  side.  Agri- 
cultural cooperative  societies  or  syndicates  have 
taken  a  deep  hold  in  Prance,  and  are  gradually 
accomplishing  many  beneficent  reforms.  France 
devotes  some  5,000,000  acres  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  and  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  countries  of  the  world. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  and  the  condition  of 

agricultural  population  is  very  different  in  different 

portions  of  tne  German  Empire.     Generally,  small 

estates   and   peasant   proprietorship 

flannaa'*'     P^'^v^i^  "^  ^^^  West-German  states, 

bwiuaiiy  .jjrjiiie  large  estates  prevail  in  the 
Northeast.  In  the  Prussian  prov- 
inces of  Pomerania,  Posen,  and  East  and  West 
Prussia,  estates  of  250  acres  and  more  are  the 
rule.  In  Westphalia  and  Oldenburg  the  agri- 
ctiltural  laborer  rents  a  small  plot  of  ^ound  from 
his  employer  on  condition  of  giving  him  a  certain 
ntunber  of  days'  work  in  return  for  a  lower  rate  of 
wages  than  wotild  otherwise  be  paid  in  the  district. 
The  laborer  is  a  small  cultivator  on  his  own 
account,  not  as  a  rule  rich  enough  to  possess  a 
team  of  horses,  but  allowed  the  use  of  his  em- 
ployer's team  when  necessary,  and  receiving  other 
assistance  in  kind.  The  relations  between  the 
two  parties  are  reported  to  be  more  favorable  than 
in  any  other  part  of  ■Germany.  In  Southern  Ger- 
many small  holdings  prevail,  but  here  the  laborer 
is  himself  a  small  freeholder,  who  ekes  out  the 
scanty  resources  of  his  own  property  by  perform- 
ing service  for  the  farmers  who  have  more  land 
than  they  can  cultivate  themselves.  This  be- 
comes the  more  necessary,  because  on  the  death 
of  the  small  freeholder  any  land  which  he  has 
accumulated  does  not  pass  intact  to  his  appointed 
heir,  as  in  Westphalia.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  subdi- 
vided among  his  children,  who  must  recommence 
the  laborious  process  of  saving,  if  they  are  ever  to 
be  in  a  position  of  independence. 

Mid-Germany — i.  e.,  the  district  between  the 
Weser  and  Elbe — is  the  home  of  the  different 
classes  of  peasant  farmers  and  of  what  are  known 
as  free  laborers.  These  are  drawn  from  different 
classes  of  the  village  population,  possessing  larger 
or  smaller  plots  of  land  held  on  different  systems 
of  tenure  handed  down  from  feudal  times,  and 
known  as  K6tter,  Brinksitzer,  H&usler,  or  An- 
bauer.  To  the  larger  farmer  (Bauer),  or  to  the 
large  landed  proprietor  (Gutsbesitzer) ,  they  are  all 
merely  day-labcnrers  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term. 

In  the  wide  expanse  of  territory  east  of  the  Elbe 
the  contract  between  the  agricultural  laborer  and 
Ms  employer  takes  a  great  variety  of  forms;  but 
in  what  Professor  Knapp  calls  the  most  typical 
districts,  where  great  estates  (Ritterguier)  are 
numerous  and  settlements  of  peasant  farmers 
(Bauerndorfer)  few,  the  most  usual  form  has  hith- 
erto been  that  known  as  socage  tenancy  {Instetu- 
vaesen).  Here  the  landowner  enters  into  a  con- 
tract for  a  lengthened  period,  which  assures  him 
of  the  services  not  of  an  individual  merely,  but  of  a 
family.  The  family  is  settled  in  a  cottage  upon 
the  landlord's  estate,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
provide  a  man  and  an  assistant— -a  so-called 
socager  {Schant)erker)—Ui  ■periorta  the  agricul- 


tural labor  required  on  the  estate.  A  very  small 
daily  wage  is  paid  in  return;  the  socage  tenant 
generally  receives  a  portion  of  garden-ground  for 
his  own  use  in  addition  to  his  house,  and  a  few 
acres  of  land  are  cultivated  for  him  within  the 
estate;  whatever  these  produce,  whether  com, 
other  kinds  of  produce,  or  potatoes,  belongs  to  the 
socage  tenant  (Insle) .  Finally,  the  socage  tenant 
has  a  right  to  thrash  his  landlord's  com  during 
the  winter  in  return  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
yield.  'This  remuneration  in  kind  is  often  more 
than  he  can  use,  but  he  is  at  Uberty  to  sell  it,  and 
the  proceeds,  together  with  a  very  small  daily 
wage,  represent  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources. As  a  rule  he  owns  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep, 
and  in  all  cases  he  keeps  one  or  two  pigs.  As  far 
as  health  and  good  nourishment  are  concerned, 
the  condition  of  such  a  laborer  leaves  little  to 
be  desired,  and  lately  much  has  been  done  to 
remedy  the  miserable  character  of  the  cottages. 
Germany  now  produces  one  third  of  the  world's 
output  of  sugar  beets,  and  is  the  leading  potato- 
producing  coimtry.  Vineyards  along  the  Rhine 
sometimes  give  a  net  return  of  (100  per  acre. 

In  Belgitmi,  Holland,  and  Denmark  peasant 
proprietorship  has  gone  very  far,  the  individual 
holdings  being  very  small.  This  very  fact  Yias, 
perhaps,  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  promot- 
mg  cooperation.     For  details,  see  those  countries. 

Agriculture  has  been  called  "the  backbone  of 
Italy."  Very  few  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
indeed,  have  a  more  distinctly  agricultural  char- 
acter than  this  country,  where  '  the  rural  labor- 
ers may  be  coimted  by  millions,  while 
ji^  the  industrial  operatives  axe  only 
^^^  ntunbefed  by  thousands."  Great  as 
is  the  importance  of  the  agricultural 
question,  however,  ft  is  extremely  (Efficult  to 
gfrasp,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  complexity  and 
variety  of  the  conditions  of  Italian  land  tenure. 
It  includes  the  medieval  manor  (laiifondo),  cul- 
tivated on  the  most  primitive  extensive  system, 
the  most  perfect  system  of  intensive  cultivation 
on  a  large  scale;  "petite  culture"  pushed  to  the 
extreme  of  specialization,  and  the  same  methods 
applied  to  the  most  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
products;  rents  varying  from  5  lire  to  2,000  lire 
per  hectare;  peasant  proprietorship,  "metayer" 
farming,  feudal  tenancies,  and  hired  labor.  In 
every  separate  district  the  phenomena  of  rural 
economy  have  special,  exclusive,  characteristic 
featiu-es,  arising  from  an  infinite  diversity  of  local 
circumstances. 

There  are  three  typical  forms  of  agrarian  con- 
tract in  Italy — the  metayer"  system  (mezza- 
dria,  messeria,  colonia),  in  which  the  principle  of 
profit-sharing  finds  its  simplest  expression;  the 
leasehold  system  (affitto) ,  and  the  system  of  home 
cultivation  by  means  of  hired  laborers  (salario). 
Each  of  these  systems  has  given  rise  to  innumer- 
able deviations  in  practise,  and  each  passes  b^ 
insensible  gradations  into  the  other.  Many  agri- 
culturists cultivate  part  of  their  land  as  me- 
tayers, partas  leaseholders,  and  part  as  the  farm 
servants  of  a  landlord.  Agriculture,  however, 
generally  is  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  Lom- 
bardy  is  the  garden  of  Italy,  with  i  ,600,000  acres 
of  irrigated  land,  and  its  intensive  culture.  Italy 
has  over  half  a  million  people  engaged  in  raising 
silkworms. 

In  Switzerland  industry  and  agriculture  are 
very  closely  connected.  "The  peasant  when 
unoccupied  by  his  land  easily  finds  some  useful 
employment   in  a  multiplicity  of  other  labors. 
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varying  from  tree-feUine  and  wood-carving  to 
the  manufacture  of  watui-springs.  The  artizan 
or  factory  hand  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  generally  half  a  peasant,  pos- 
sessing some  few  square  yards  of 
land,  with  a  cow  or  a  few  goats." 
The  Swiss  system  of  land  tenure,  which  is  favor- 
able to  the  formation  of  small  freeholds,  also 
contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
population.  By  far  the  ^eater  part  of  the  land 
IS  held  in  farms  varying  m  size  from  two  to  five 
hectares,  and  in  many  industrial  districts  an  in- 
numerable quantity  of  minute  holdings  are  to  be 
found  cultivated  by  members  of  the  working 
dass.  The  question  of  rent  is  an  tinimportant 
one  in  Switzerland,  as  it  is  rare  to  find  a  farm 
which  is  not  worked  by  the  owners ;  but  owing  to 
the  continual  subdivision  of  property  the  land  is 
in  many  cases  heavily  mortgaged. 

The  existence  of  large  areas  of  common  land 
(AUmend)  in  Switzerland  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  classes.  These  lands  are  said  to  be 
a  survival  from  the  times  when  the  whole  soil  of 
the  country  was  held  by  the  nation  in  common. 
The  first  departure  from  this  custom  was  mad»  by 
the  Romans,  who  granted  lands  to  veteran  sol- 
dios;  gifts  of  land  to  religious  foundations — to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  for  example,  in  the  eighth 
century— -did  still  more  to  establish  the  principle 
of  prirate  property;  but  even  as  late  as  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  Switzerland  was  held  in  com- 
moo.  In  1 80^ ,  under  the  influence  of  ideas  which 
found  expression  in  the  French  Revolution,  the 
common  lands  were  to  a  great  extent  sold  b^  the 
communes  to  private  persons.  It  was  believed 
that  private  ownership  would  lead  to  better  cul- 
tivation and  to  the  eventual  decrease  of  poverty, 
bat  the  results  showed  that  in  most  cantons  the 
step  bad  led  to  the  increase  of  pauperism.  The 
common  lands  now  existing  include  (i)  gardens, 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  situated  for  the  most 
part  in  valleys  or  on  hillsides;  (2)  pasture  lands 
both  in  the  lowlands  and  on  motm tains;  (3)  for- 
ests, where  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune  have 
the  right  of  gathering  firewood;  (4)  marshes, 
ponds,  ])eat  bogs,  and  the  shores  of  lakes. 

Where  farms  are  large  enough  to  absorb  more 
labor  than  the  family  of  the  owner  can  supply, 
they  are  cultivated  by  permanent  laborers,  who 
live  with  their  employer  and  practically  form 
part  of  his  family.  These  laborers  are  engaged 
for  long  periods,  and  the  best  relations  exist  be- 
tween them  and  their  employers.  Day-laborers, 
on  the  other  hand,  find  themselves  in  a  very  un- 
stable position,  as  the  demand  for  extra  labor  is 
not  continuous,  but  confined  to  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  such  as  the  hay  harvest. 

Of  the  remaining  countries  of  Europe,  Austria 
and  Russia,  which  are  the  most  important  agri- 
culturally, present  sharp  contrasts  with  modem 
methods  on  some  farms,  and  most  primitive 
methods  generally.  For  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land,  see  the  Article  on 
the  respective  countries,  and  for 
statistics  as  to  crops,  see  the  last 
division  of  this  article.  Spain  has 
few  advanced  methods,  in  spite  of  her  extensive 
cultivation  of  vines,  oranges,  and  olives.  In 
South  America  the  Argentine  Republic  is  taking 
a  large  place  in  the  world's  agricultural  market 
with  wheat,  wool,  cattle,  and  wine.  Brazil  holds 
a  leading  place  with  coffee.  In  Mexico  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  main  agricultural 


Othar 
OeantxiM 


interest.  For  Canadian  conditions,  see  Canada. 
In  Africa,  Egypt  under  English  administration 
and  Fellah  labor  produces  la^e  amounts  of  sugar 
and  high-grade  cotton.  China  and  India,  in 
spite  of  ancient  methods  and  rude  implements, 
produce  important  crops  by  irrigation  and  gar- 
den-like culture.     For  Australia,  see  Australia. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  PrimiHv*  Property,  by  l^mile  de  L«veley«, 
Eng.  transl..  1878;  History  of  AmcuUurt  and  Pricn  in 
England  (1883),  and  Work  and  Waf*s  (188s),  by  Rogers; 
Th*  Entfish  VtUaa  Commnnities,  by  P.  Seebohm,  1889: 
Tranls  m  France  Joy  Arthur  Young;  Ont  Hnndrid  Years' 
Progress,  in  the  Re  fort  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Api- 
ctUture,  1873;  American  fiarms,  by  J.  R.  Elliot:  Land  and 
Labor  in  Ae  V.  S.,  by  W.  G.  Moody;  The  Transition  in 
Agriculture,  by  B.  A.  Pistt,  1906.  Consult  also  various 
government  reports. 

Statistics  of  Agriculture 

ITnitad  StatM 
Persons  engaged  in  agriculture  (at  least  ten  yean  of  age) 


Agricultural  labocers . 
Dairymen  and  dairy- 

4,410,877 
10,875 

5.674.875 

61,788 

73,030 

84,988 

34,735 
36.07s 

5.533 

3,747,668 
9.983 

5,367,169 

58,938 

71,930 

83,056 

34,454 
3S,9«3 

5.389 

663,309 

893 

307,706 

3,86o 

100 

1.933 

38l 

"3 
343 

3,004,061 
17,89s 

S,38l,S57 
73,601 
65,866 
70,739 

• 
33.697 

•19.530 

Farmen,  plantera,aiid 
overseers 

Gardeners,     florists, 
nurserymen,  etc  . . . 

men 

and  drovers 

Turpentine      {armers 

and  laboren 

Wood-choppers 

Other     agricultural 

Total 

10,381,765 

9,404,439 

977,336 

8.565.936 

•  Prom  the  Twelfth  Censns,  vol.  v. 

NUHBBR   AND   ACRSAOB  OF   PAKIfS.   AMD  NUUBBR    OF   AcRBS 
IHPROVBD  AND  UnIMPROVBD:    1850  TO    I900* 


Year 

Number  o( 
farms 

Total  acres  in 
farms 

Average 

number 

of  acres 

toa 

farm 

PBR  CBHT  OF 
FARM  LAND 

Im- 
proved 

Unim- 
proved 

1870 

i860 

1850 

4!s64!64I 
4.008.907 
3.659.985 
3.044.077 
1.449.073 

838.s91.774 
633,318,619 
536,081,835 
407,735.041 
407.313,538 
393,560,614 

146.3 
136.  s 
133-7 
153-3 
199.3 

303.6 

49-4 
S7.4 
53.1 
46.3 

38. 5 

50.6 
43.6 
46.9 
53-7 
59-9 
61. s 

*  Prom  the  TwetfUi  Census,  vol.  v.,  pp.  xvii,  xviii,  xxi,  and 
xxii. 

t  Not  including  farms  of  less  than  three  acres,  which  re- 
ported the  sale  of  less  than  $500  worth  of  products  in  the 
census  year. 

Valub  of  Parh  Propbrty:  1850  to  1900* 


Value  of  all  farm 
property 

PBR  CENT  OF  VALUB  OF  ALL 
FARM  PROPBRTY  IN — 

Ybar 

Farmland, 

with 
improve- 
ments, 
including 
buildings 

Imple- 
ments 
and  ma- 
chinery 

Live 

stock 

1000 

5lE::::: 
1850 

$30,439,901,164 
16.083,367,680 
13,180,501,538 
11,134,958,747 
7,980,493.063 
3,967,343.580 

81.3 
8>.6 
83.7 
83.3 
83.3 
83. s 

3.7 
3.1 
3.3 
3.0 

1:1 

ISO 
14-3 
13.0 
13.7 
13.6 
13-7 

*  From  the  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  v.,  pp.  xxxiv.,  694, 696, 698, 
and  700. 

t  Values  for  1870  were  reported  in  depreciated  currency. 
To  reduce  to  specie  bw^  of  other  years  they  must  be  dimin- 
ished one  fifth. 
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Number  or  Piuuis  or  Specitibd  Acrbaob:  1900,  1890.  and  iSSe  * 


Year 


Under  3 
acres 


3  and 
under  10 


10  and 

under  so 

acres 


30  and 
under  50 


50  and 

under  100 

acres 


100  and 
under  500 


500  and 
under 
1. 000 
acres 


1.000 

acres 

and  over 


1900 
1890 
1880 


t...^85 
{  4.35  > 


134.889 


406,64 1 
»«5.SSo 
354.749 


».»S7.496 
90J.777 
781,574 


1.366.038 
l,l>l,485 
I.033.810 


9,390,389 
9,008,694 
t.695.983 


103,536 
84.395 
75.973 


47.160 
31.546 
98.578 


Pbr  cbnt  or  Fasms 


Ybak 


Under  3 
acres 


3  and 
under  10 


10  and 

under  10 

acres 


90  and 

under  $0 

acres 


50  and 
under  100 


100  and 

under  500 

acres 


50a  and 

under 
1,000 
acres 


1,000 

acres 

and  over 


1900. 
1890. 
1880. 


0.7 


7.1 
5.8 
6.3 


19.8 
19. 5 


34.6 

35.8 


39-9 
44.0 
43.3 


1.8 
1.8 
1.9 


0.8 
0.7 
0.7 


♦  Prom  Twtlflh  Census,  vol.  v..  pp.  xlv.  and  690. 

i  Including  all  farms  of  less  than  three  acres  that,  continuously,  require  the  labor  of  one  individual. 
Not  separately  reported,  but  included  with  farms  under  ten  acres,  numbering  150. 194  or  3.3  per  cent  of  all  farms. 
Including  only  those  that  reported  the  sale  of  products  of  $500  or  over  in  the  census  year. 


Production  or  Crops* 


Number  or  Farms  or  SpEciriED  Tenure* 


Ckop 

Unit  of 
cnea5. 
ure 

iSjo 

1900 

1 90s 

Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat.. 

Rise 

Flaxstert.    ., 
Hay,  forage. 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Hemp, 

Beans 

Bu 

E" 

Toi 
Ba 
Poi 

Bu 

and 
shel 

"I 
and 

9hel 

S9'.07I,104 
100,485.943 
146,584.179 

5,167.015 
14,188,813 

8,956,9  13 

»IS,3IJ.49J 

563.3  13 

13,818,643 

3,469,093 

199.7S'.6SS 

69.743,000 

19.319,901 

65,797.896 
38.368.14S 

1.666,334.370 

658.534.353 

94j.389.J7S 

119,634,877 

35,568,615 

I1.J3J.S1S 

350,380.337 

19.979.491 

t  79. 151.563 

9.534.707 

868,113,865 

u,75O,6j0 

5.064,490 

9,440,310 

373.318,167 

43.517,413 

», 707. 993. SI" 

S'. 979,489 

9S3.3I6, 197 

136,651,030 

38,485.953 

14.585,083 

637,000,000 

>3.40o,S34 

6q,S31,6i  I 

I  1,330.000 

633.033.719 

Potatoes 

Sweet  '■ 

• 

360.741.394 



V, 


*  Prom  the  Twelfth  Cmsus.  vol.  vi.,  pp.  79,  76,  80,  84,  88, 
3,94.  3 16.  336.  330.  410. 435.436, 438, and  591;  andcfawnlfc 
'ensus,  Agnctilture,  p.  89. 

i  Exclusive  of  comstafks. 
Commercial  bale. 
Beans  and  peas  given  as  one  crop. 


A. — Farms  CLASSiriED  by  Tenure 


Owners 

Part  owners 

Owners  and  tenants 

Managers 

Cash  tenants 

Share  tenants 


3,148,648 

54.9 

't's 

9  1.0 

90.4 

451,376 

7-9 

4.0 

9.7 

S3.»99 
59.085 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

1.0 

1.9 

0.9 

0.3 

751,665 

13.1 

9.6 

36.6 

I.I 

1.973.999 

99.9 

19.9 

38.0 

4.9 

4.9 

I.O 
O.I 

1.6 
76.8 
15.6 


B. — Farms  Ci.ASsiriBD  by  Area  in  Acres 


Under  3 

3  and  under  10 

10  and  under  30 

30  and  under  so 

SO  and  under  100.. . 
100  and  under  175... 
175  and  under  360.. . 
960  and  under  500. . . 
500  and  under  i.ooo. 
i.ooo  and  over 


41.385 
395.844 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

3-9 

3-9 

3-5 

6.8 

10.6 

406.64 1 

7.1 

5.7 

16.0 

1J.9 

1.357,496 

Hi 

ill 

18.0 

90.4 

1,366,038 
1,433,369 

19.6 

94.8 

97.9 

8.9 

17.7 

490.069 

8.6 

9-5 

9.9 

4.5 

377,951 

6.6 

7.4 

1.9 

7.9 

109,596 

1.8 

9.0 

0.3 

6.1 

47.160 

0.8 

0.9 

O.I 

3.1 

7.6 

>5-9 
17.7 
94.9 
14-4 
19.3 
5-9 

9.0 

0.3 
0.4 


Year 

Ntmberof 
Farms 

PBR  CENT  or  rARHS 
OPERATED    BY 

Cash 
Tenants 

Share 
Tenants 

1900 

5.737.379 
4.564.641 
4.008,907 

64.7 
71.6 

74. 5 

13. 1 
10. 0 
8.0 

99.9 

jl^Y- 

18.4 

■ 

*  From  the  Twelftk  Census,  vol.  v..  p.  688. 

t  Not  including  farms  with  an  area  of  less  than  three  i 
which  reported  the  sale  of  less  than  $500  worth  o£  produce  in 
the  census  year. 

Farms  Opbratbd  by  Farhbrs  op  Spbcipibd  Racb  f 


■s 
1 

PBR  CBNT  DISTRIBirnON 

d-ASSiriCATION 

or  Farm 

1 

Farms  operated  by 
race 

S 

1 

M 

1^ 

All  farms 

5.737.373 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Persons  Enoaobd  ik  Agriculture  t 


t  From  the  Twelfth  Ctnsus,  vol.  v.,  pp.  Ixvi.,  zdv..  zcvii., 
civ.,  cxii.,  4.  and  s. 


188 1 

1891 

1901 

633.787 

380.964 

i.i9».79S 

168,846 

86,009 

597,878 

997.099 

1.073.059 

199.014 

83.706 

577,177 

Farmeis,  graziers,  sons  or 
other  relatives  returned  as 
asasting  in  the  work  on 
the  farm 

Agricultural  laborers,  farm 
servants 

Gardeners,  nurserymen, 
seedsmen,  florists 

Others— shepherds,  farm 
bailiffs,  etc. 

390,976 
869,798 
939.689 
109.949 

Total 

3,363,331 

9,949.756 

9,109,819 

X  From  the  Gttural  Report  on  the  1901  census. 
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Acricnltnn 


CULTIVATBD   I.AND 


ACUAOB   UNDBK  CllOrS   AND  GRASS 


1871-75. 
I90S 


BnKland 
Acvcs 


23.91 

24.61 


Wala 
Million 
Acres 


.65 
.79 


Scotland 
Million 
Acns 


Arablb  Land 


1871-75. 
190s 


13-69 
10.85 


1.07 
0.81 


::ii 


3-48 
3-43 


Great 

Britain 

Million 

Acres 


31.12 
32.18 


18.24 
15.09 


HOLDINOS   AND  ACKBAOB 


No.  of 

Holdings, 

190s 

Acreace 
oadercnips 
and  grass 

Average  sise 

Rnsknd 

372,144 
60,429 
79.131 

24.611,186 
2.794.661 
4.880.985 

jri  ifi 

wS~ 

46. S      47* I 

?h-t!flfH 

Great  Britain 

Trrland 

511.704 
515.803 

33.186,832 
4.656,127 

63 . X     6a . 6 
».oa     9.4* 

*  1896  figures. 

The  various  sizes  of  these  holdings  were: 


Acres 

Acres 

So-300 
Acres 

Above 
,300 
Acres 

Sndand 

Wales... 

81,232 

166,61s 
3 1.67 1 
34.673 

0.0  VI 
0   .*  K 

14.79* 

Scotland 

1.718 

Gnat  Britain  . . . 
Ireland 

1 10,259 
62,126 

132,966 
363,541 

•  80.564 

17.918 
1 9.571 

t  Above  100  acres. 

Concerning  allotments  of  one  acre  and  tmder  in  Great 
Britain,  these  numbered  in  1895  579,133;  those  of  less  than 
one  acre  were  541,990,  and  of  one  acre,  37,143- 

In  Ireland  there  were,  in  1905,  78,001  holdings  not  exoeed- 


Livs  Stock,  1876- 1906 


Ybak 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

SU::::::: 
lUI::::::: 

1.863,410 
1.917.527 
S,I1S.440 
3,108,879 

9,995,028 
10,872,811 
10,941,655 
11,732.061 

32,261,579 
18,955.240 
30.853.789 
29,109,971 

3.734.429 
3.497.165 
4.300,960 
3.499.132 

Wheat 

Bariey 

OaU 

Beans  and  peas 

Potetoes 

Tnmips,  swedes  and  man- 
golds  

Flax 

Total  arable  land 

Permanent  grass. 


Total  acreage  under  crops 
and  grass 


1876-80 
(Acres) 


3,190,086 
1,751.850 
4.170.314 
755.700 
1.384.S15 

1.791.956 
138,404 


189 1-« 
(Acres) 


2,016,467 
2,177,014 
4,370,834 
495.797 
1,266,218 

1.656.574 

83,410 

20,345.937 

27,641,070 


47.403.060  47.988.007  47.713.094 


(Acres) 


1.676,839 


2,024,1 
4,203,003 
424,4; 
1.21 


424.4|>0 
914.284 


2.394.221 

48.744 

19. 135.694 

18.577.400 


Acrbaob  undbr  Crops,  1906 

The  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  include  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  the  Channel  Islands. 


Com  Oops — 

Wheat 

Bailey 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 

Total 


Great 
Britain 


Acrts 

1.755.696 

1.751.138 

3.041.016 

64.808 

288.891 

153.979 


7.057.538 


Ireland 


Aer*s 

43.888 

176.510 

1.076.181 

10.336 

1.959 

301 


1.309,18s 


United 
Kingdom 


Aerts 

1,801.179 

1.931.627 

4.138.378 

7S.41S 

290,978 

154.430 


8,391,107 


The  acreage  under  wheat  in  1906  was  a  decrease  of  41,209 
acres  for  Great  Britain,  and  an  increase  of  6,028  acres  for 
Ireland.  The  acreage  under  barley  increased  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

Producb  op  Crops,  1905-6 


Wheat , 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangtdd 

Hay  (clover,  sainfoin,  etc.) 
Hay  (permanent  grass), . . . 
Hops  (cwts.) 


Total 

Yield 

Produce 

per  acre 

Bush*ls 

Bushels 

59.091.772 

33.66 

6o.SS3.977 
123.383.857 

34.58 

40. 55 

9.970.891 
4^(15.783 
Tons 

34-73 

3-^^' 

3.418.711 

6.06 

23.627,840 

14.11 

8jS38,48o 
Tons 

'9-79 
Cwts. 

3,200,969 
5,384,891 

29.21 

23.51 

14S.6S8 

5.26 

Average 
yield  per 
acre  tor 
10  years 

1896- 

190s 


BusluU 
31.22 
33.04 
38.91 
18.59 
16.61 

5.78 
11.96 
18.70 
Cwts. 
19.06 
23.49 


XJemumy 
Numbbr  or  Farms  undbr  Colttvatiom 


Ybar 

Of  less 
thani 
hectares 

1-5 

hectares 

5-10 

hectares 

20-50 
hectares 

50-ios 
hectares 

lOO-SOO 

hectares 

More  than , 

500 

hectares 

•     Total 
farms 

Per  cent. ...!.! 

3.136.367 

3,061,831 
58,0 

1,016,318 
18.3 

f8':r 

998  A>4 

18.0 
926.605 

17.6 

239.643 

239.887 
4.5 

42,124 
0.7 
41,623 
0.8 

20,S8i 
0.4 
20,847 
0.4 

4,180 
0. 1 
4,144 
0.1 

S.558.317 

jU3 

Percent 

xoo 

Land  itmdbr  Cultivatiok  amd  Its  Distribution  Accoroino  to  Sizbs  op  Farms 


1895  (hectares). 

Per  cent 

1(82  (hectares). 
Per  cent. ......  < 


2,415,914 
5.5 

1.159.358 

5-4 


4.141.071 

.9* 
3.831,901 

9-5 


11.537.660 
29.0 

11,492,017 
28.6 


9.4S9.140 

11.9 
9.080.54s 

12.6 


3.697.961 

8.5 

3.334.918 

8.3 


6,571.104 

15.1 

6.053.415 

15.1 


4,460,792 

10.3 

4,115,526 

10. 5 


43.284.74s 

100 
40,178,681 

loe 
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Of  the  total  number  of  famu  in  1895.  4.696,483  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  agriculture,  and  tne  remainder  (931.834 
i^ums)  to  forestry  and  agriculture  combined.  The  totiu 
number  <rf  hectarea  under  crop*  was  31,3 17.94 1:  under  foreata, 
7,s8a,a76;  and  under  crops  and  forests  combined,  3.184,535. 

Uaih  Crops,  1893-1905.     (In  Tons) 


Ybak 

Rye 

Wheat 

Potatoes 

Oats 

1893 

8.941,914 

3.40S,03i 

tl:^:C 

4.180,457 

1854 

8.343.033 

3.336.369 
3. 171.844 

6,580,100 

189S 

7.734.90a 

37,786,006 

6.344.473 

1856 

8.534.037 

3,419,938 

33,339,046 

5.969.465 
5.7  18.644 

1897 

8. 1 70.5 1 1 

3.a63.33S 

33.776,060 

>8i8 

9.033.17s 
8.675.793 

3,607,610 

36,730,609 

6,754,130 

1899 

3.847,447 

38,486,303 

6.88a,687 

1900 

8.550.659 

3.841,16s 

40,585.317 

7,091,930 

1901 

8,163,660 

3.498.8s  I 

48,687.361 

7,050,153 

1909 

9.494.150 

3.900,396 

43,463,393 

7,467.350 

1903 

9.904.493 

3,555.064 

43,901,530 

7.873.38s 

1904 

10.060,763 

3.804.838 

36,387,19a 

6.936.003 

•905 

9.606,837 

3,699,883 

48,333.353 

6.S46.503 

Tbe  hay  harvest  in  1905  was  36.365.411  tons.  There  were 
also  produced  487.068  tons  of  spelt  and  3,931.953  tons  of 
barley.  The  following  figures  show  the  proportions  between 
the  areas  of  cultivated  land  under  the  diiterent  crops  in  1905: 
Rye,  15.6;  wheat,  19.3;  spelt,  14.6;  barley,  17.9:  potatoes, 
14J.7;  oau,  1S.7;  hay.  44.1- 

In  the  entire  German  Empire  there  were,  in  1000, 5  3,333,000 
apple-trees;  35,1 16,000  pear-trees;  69,436,000  plum-trees,  and 
31,548.000  cherry-trees.  Total  fruit-trees,  168,433,000.  In 
1905  there  were  39,5 1 1  hectares  of  land  under  hops,  the  total 
harvest  being  58,513,800  pounds.  The  wine  production  in 
1905  amounted  to  3,855,978  hectoliters  (about  ioa,ooo,ooo 
gallons),  to  a  total  value  of  109,000,000  marks.  The  total 
area  of  land  under  tobacco  was,  in  1904,  15,883  hectares, 
yielding  68,761,800  pounds  of  tobacco. 


The  Worid 

PansoNS  Bnoaobd  in  Aomcui-turs  and  Piskbrus  * 


CODHTRr 

Year 

Persons 

Percent 
of  popu- 
lation 

United  Statea -J 

1000 
1890 

10,513.039 
8.636.088 

35-9 
38.0 

Germany •{ 

1115 

8.391,693 
8.336.496 

37.5 
43.4 

Austria -j 

ins 

8.30S.331 
8,469,333 

58.3 
64.3 

Hungary 

\t^ 

6,055.390 
5.43S.30S 

68.6 
69.9 

Russia 

1897 

18.345,387 

58.3 

Italy { 

\n\ 

9,666,467 
8,580,978 

594 
S6.7 

Switaerland 

1888 

488,534 

37-4 

France » ] 

X 

8,431,319 
6,535.599 

44.3 
40.0 

Bdgium ] 

\^ 

697.373 
649.353 

31. t 
33.9 

Netherlands 

ms 

593.774 
541.374 

30.7 
33.7 

Denmark -j 

ir,i 

S3i.i6$ 
338.316 

48.0 
37.1 

Sweden ] 

1?^ 

983,986 
944.563 

49.8 
S40 

Norway { 

iin 

359.763 
384.436 

41.0 
49-6 

England  and  Wales 

\r,\ 

I.tS3.49S 
1.336.945 

8.0 
10.4 

Scotland 

\n\ 

337.3>« 
349.134 

12.0 
14.0 

Ireland i 

\n\ 

876.063 
940,63 1 

445 
44.0 

Great  Britain | 

\n\ 

3,365,868 
3,536,690 

13.4 

The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  from 
the  Year  Book  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cttlture  (1905),  except  where  otherwise  stated: 

Whbat  Crop  op  thb  World 


COUHTRY 

1901 

1905 

Percent' 
age  of 
worid 
crop 

(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

Bush*ls 
748,460,000 

BushfU 
693,979,000 

Ontario 

33,118,000 

53,094.000 

13,313,000 

4,000,000 

33,195,000 

57.518,000 

39.309,000 

4.000.000 

Northwest  Territories. 
Rest  of  Canada 

Total  Canada 

91.434,000 

113.022,000 

Mexico 

13,031,000 

6,000,000 

Total  N.America.. . 

851.905,000 

813,001,000 

34 

87.417.000 

171.44s.000 

United  Kingdom 

Norway 

5S.s8i.ooo 

300.000 

4.193.000 

943.000 

4,331,000 

14,143,000 

3 10.938,000 

1 36.90s  .000 

10,000,000 

164,587.000 

4,400,000 

01,817,000 

180,900,000 

73.386,000 

34,000,000 

8,103,000 

300,000 

33,000,000 

6,400.000 

401.773.000 

63.0s9.000 

300.000 

5.419.000 

4.500.000 

4.400,000 

13,000,000 

338,785.000 

83,605,000 

5,000,000 

160,000,000 

4,000,000 

135.947.000 

337.646,000 

100,000,000 

39.000.00a 

12,300.000 

300,000 

30,000,000 

6,000,000 

568,533,000 

Denmark 

* 

Belgium 

10 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switaerland 

Germany 

Austria-bungary 

Rumania 

Bulgarik^ 

Servia 

Montenegro 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Greece 

Russia  in  Europe 

17 

Total  Europe 

'.$13,797,000 

1,790,693,000 

54 

Russia  in  Asia 

India  (British) 

Asia,  other 

61.149.000 

364.825,000 

69,600,000 

107,903,000 

381,363,000 

66,969,000 

Total  Asia 

395. 5  74.000 

456,135.000 

14 

Africa 

50.673.000 

49.877.000 

6.733.000 

41,500,000 

56,315,000 

9,411.000 

Total 

3.955.975.000 

3.337.400,000 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1906  was  approxi- 
mately 740.000.000  bushels;  that  ot  the  United  Kingdom, 
So.091,773. 

Exports* 


Country 


•  Prom  the  SkUisHsclus  JaMmek  f«r  das  Dtutidi*  R$ich. 
1906. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

ChUe 

Germany  t  .  . . . 
India  (British). 
Netherlands. ... 

Rumania 

Russia 

Servia 

United  States. . 
Other  countries. 

Total 


BushtU 
73.495  143 
14.516,808 

9.700.854 

5.140.065 

14.773.908 

433.46s 

13.463.765 

1.633.649 
38.487. 704 
37,664,693 
74.140.337 

3.641. 138 

315 .990.073 

iS.os8.ooo 


497.737.481 


1904 


Bushth 
90.115,115 
38,376,397 
18,3 17,597 
30.386.368 
30.646.936 

1. 146.4 13 
,640,465 
83,138,341 
41,368.337 
36.7 19.065 
t«73.93S.704 
3.098,336 
44,013,910 
10,368,000 


581,859.654 
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Agriculture 


Bnal. 
Denxnvk. ....... 

Fislaxu] 

Pfanoc 

Gcrmoay  t 

Gfccoc. ......... 

IWy. 

Japan 

Nettieriands 

Portal 

Spain 

Switaaland 

Uaitad  Kingdom 
Other  countries. . 

Total. 


41.846.866 

|xo.8oo,ooo 

3,171,461 

3,463,811 

5,809,831 

49,145,745 
6,873,183 

.6,941,158 
3,056,847 

44.416.119 

t  ,019,09a 
,501,07 1 
14.684,666 
181,099,771 
33.075.0OO 


439,oi5.830 


64,160,456 

{ 14.400,000 

S.73S,740 

t  .4 13,760 
.615.193 
75,436.443 
5,878,684 
19,670,497 
6,701,969 
58,916,177 
3,181,198 
8,153,950 
19.071.51S 
119,713.490 
37,063,000 


560,314,390 


*  Pkmr  included,  being  converted  into  grain  at  the  rate  ot 
four  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  faarxel. 

t  Not  including  free  ports. 

t  Preliminary  ngures  excluding  the  trade  over  the  Asiatic 
frooiier  (excepting  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  the  Caucasus). 

i  Estimated. 

Gbicbraz.  Note. — It  should  not  be  expected  that  the  world's 
export  and  import  totals  for  any  year  will  agree.  Among 
sources  of  disagreement  are  these:  (i)  Different  periods  of 
time  covered  in  the  "year"  of  the  various  countries;  (1)  im- 
ports received  in  year  subsequent  to  year  of  export;  (3)  want 
of  uniformity  in  classification  of  goods  among  countries; 
(4)  different  practises  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  record- 
ing countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination;  (5)  different 
practises  of  recording  re-exported  goods;  (6)  opposite  methods 
of  treating  free  pofts;  (7)  derical  errocs,  which,  it  may  be 
assumed,  are  not  infrequent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports  and  the  imports 
given  axe  imports  for  consumption,  as  far  as  it  is  feasible  and 
consistent  so  to  express  the  facts;  no  statement  is  for  net 
exports  or  net  imports.  While  there  are  some  inevitable 
ooiisioos  bvm  such  a  taUe  as  this,  on  the  other  band,  there 
are  some  duplications  because  of  reshipments  that  do  not 
appear  aa  such  in  official  reports. 


Indian  Corn 


COUHTKT 

190a 

1904 

Percent 

ofworid 

crop 

United  Sutes* 

Canada  (Ontario) 

Mexico        

Busktls 
1,105,103,000 
17,947,000 
91,304,000 

BusktU 
3,467,481,000 

30,8S0.0D0 

90,000.000 

19 

Total  N.  America. 

1,115.154,000 

1,578.361,000 

83 

Chile 

1,500,000 

55,611,000 

S.035.000 

1,477,00a 

175,189,000 

3.035,000 

Argentina 

Totals.  America. 

60,147,000 

179,701,000 

5 

Pkmnce 

31,333,000 
36,016,000 
16,000,000 
87,969,000 
161,793,000 
85,047,000 

18.000.000 
18.471,000 
34,156,000 

13.000,000 
1 1,300,000 
15,000,000 
87,000.000 
83.195.000 
19,598,000 

18,000,000 

9,498,000 

16,031,000 

Srnin                     ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Pcrtittal 

Italy 

Anstria^Hungary 

Romania ............ 

Bulsaria  and  But  Ru- 

Servia 

n„^. 

Total  Bncope 

469,785,000 

301.713,000 

9 

Africa 

17,350,000 

33.391,000 

X 

10,035,000 

10,5x9,000 

Country 

X901 

1905 

Percent 
ofworid 

crop 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

BusMs 
736,809,000 

Busluls 
953,316,000 

17 

Ontario 

80,803,000 
18,673,000 
11,463,000 
50,000,000 

'70.939,000 

108,890,000 
46,917,000 
39,631.000 
50,000,000 

Manitoba 

Northwest  Territory . . 
Rest  of  Canada 

Total  Canada 

335,440,000 

7 

Total  N.  America. 

907,748.000 

1,188,656,000 

34 

United  Kingdom 

175.816.000 
315,183,000 
485,716,000 
193.088,000 
595,658,000 

181,706,000 
383,643,000 
451,017,000 
108,351,000 
851,706,000 

I 

Germany                    . 

Austria-^unnary 

Russia  in  Europe 

6 
34 

Total  Europe 

1,884,945,000 

i,x88,358,ooo 

63 

Asia 

18,439.000 

84,949,000 

Africa 

9  ,373.000 

8,000,000 

Australia 

13,433,000 
19,687,000 

9,064,000 
x5.oi3,ooe 

NewZea^nd 

* 

Total  Australasia. 

33,110,000 

34,076,000 

.. 

Grand  total 

3,863,615,000 

3,493.939.000 

" 

Barlby 


United  States 

Canada 

Baduls 
•09.933.000 
38,851,000 
7,737,000 

BtuMs 

136,651,000 

46,188,000 

7,500,000 

ti 

4 

*  ■ 

Total  N.  America. 

146,511.000 

190,439.000 

16 

Uxuted  Kingdom 

France 

69,841,000 
38,857.000 
153.537,000 

130,313,000 

335,760,000 

66,541,000 
41,873,000 
134,304,000 
136,15  1,000 

338,854,000 

6 

4 

Austria- Hungary 

Russia  in  Europe 

10 
18 

Total  Europe 

781.336.000 

857,184.000 

73 

Russia  in  Asia 

4,lS7iOOO 

83,352.000 

8.109.000 
70,000,000 

'6 

Total  Asia 

87,509,000 

78.109,000 

7 

Africa 

53,919.000 
1,870,000 
1. 060. 000 

44,850,000 
3,116,000 
1,164,000 

4 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Grand  total 

1,071,195.000 

i,x73,963,eoo 

•• 

Ryb 


*The  com  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1905  was  1.707,- 
993,590  bnsheis;  that  ot  1906  (approximately)  1,881,000,000. 


United  States 

Bushris 
30,345,000 
3,489,000 

Busluls 
18,486,000 
3,633,000 

1 

Total  N.  America. 

33,834,000 

31,119,000 

1 

United  Kingdom 

Prance 

1,000.000 

58,198,000 

311,350.000 

xx9,i7i,ooo 

738,933,000 

3.000.000 

60,367,000 

378,304,000 

155.119,000 

708,707,000 

4 

16 

Austria-Mungary 

Russia  in  Europe 

10 

50 

Total  Europe 

1,366,186,000 

1,415.800,000 

96 

16,001.000 

38,733,000 

3 

Grand  total 

1,416,011,000 

1.475.651.000 

/icnltim 
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POTATOBS 


RiCB  [QeuMd] — (Coatimud) 


Country 

1900 

1904- 

Percent 
ofworid 

crop 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

BMdMs 

110,937.000 

57,108,000 

369.000 

I.3S4.O0O 

BushAs 
331,830,000 
55.436,000 

t400,000 

■1,350,000 

8 

Menco 

Newfoundland 

Total  N.America. 

369,658,000 

390,016,000 

10 

ChUe 

10,000,000 

6,131,000 

Austria-Hungary 

611,005.000 

87.913.000 

33.333.000 

15.367.000 

436,433.000 

«.49i.3S5.ooo 

•39.395.000 

901.000 

80.415.000 

33.934,000 

3,483,000 

944.315.000 

1.047.000 

t84 .48 1,000 

57,3 16,000 

530,460,000 

91,633,000 

34,114,000 

ti6,5oo,aoo 

45 1.039,000 

1.333.336.000 

•39.395.000 

733.000 

94.431.000 

"7.353.O0O 

3,001,000 

893,908,000 

7x8,000 

t84.481.00o 

51,314,000 

13 

Denmark 

Finland 

Prance  

Italy 

31 

Malta 

Netherianda 

9 

Russia.  European 

30 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom: 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

loa.  106,000 
68,763,000 

133.9^1.000 
98,635,000 

3 

TlUn-d  Kingdom 

170,868,000 

»33.59*.ooo 

5 

Total  Europe 

4,050,338,000 

3,844.991.000 

89 

9,890,000 
x8,oS4,ooo 

11,374,000 
18.800.000 

Russia,  Asiatic 

Total  Asia 

37.944,000 

30,074,000 

.• 

Africa 

3,678,000 
15.303,000 
6,311,000 

4.048,000 
16.777.000 

S.03$.000 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

'  * 

Total 

4.383,03 1,000 

4,397,063,000 

*  Estimated  from  returns  for  census  year, 
t  Average  production, 

RiCB  [Cleanedl 


Country 

1900 

1904 

Per 

cent  of 

world 

crop 

(app.) 

United    States    (in- 
cluding Philippine 
Islands   and   Ha- 

Pimnds 
964.300.000 

Pounds 
1.163,400,000 

United    States    (in 

North  America).. 

Mexico 

*353. 100.000 
45.800,000 

586,000,000 
148,700,000 

North  America 

307.300,000 

643,800,000 

•• 

South  America 

34.600,000 

35.000,000 

Italy 

1,614,100,000 
431.300.000 

tl,644,700,ooo 
394,600,000 

British  India 

Ceylon 

47.014.800,000 

518,000,000 

8,500,000,000 

14.191,900.000 

10,644,000,000 

i3.8oo.ooo,ooo 

11677,800,000 

$3,600,000,000 

J86,ooo,ooo 

49,681,900.000 

ts58,8oo.ooo 

8,500.000,000 

18,658,700,000 

tl0,091, 300,000 

t3, 700,000,000 

544.000.000 

14,600,000,000 

t95, 000,000 

so 

French  Indo-China  . 
,  apanese  Empire. . , 

ava  and  Madura. . . 

Corea 

Philippine  Islands. . 

Siam 

StraiU  Settlements. 

8 
19 
le 

3 

i 

Total  Asia 

89,151.500,000 

96,430,600,000 

98 

Country 

1900 

1904 

Per 
cent  of 
world 

crop 
(app.) 

Egypt 

Pounds 

30,000.000 

Pounds 

30,000.000 

Piji 

Hawau 

1 1,000,000 
133.400,000 

t3.ooo,ooo 
133.400,000 

Total  Oceania.. 

34,600,000 

36,400,000 

Total 

9 1.584.400.000 

99.195,100,000 

*  Commercial  movement.  t  1903  figures  used. 

t  Estimated  from  official  returns  for  acreage. 

i  Estimated  from  exports  of  this  country,  and  from  per 


capita  consumption  of  Japan  for  1894-1903  (300  pounds  per 
annum).  ||Onsus,  1903.  1  Census,  1899. 


1903. 

SUOAR 


Country 

X901-1 

1905-6 

Per 
cent  of 
world 
prod- 
uct 
(app.) 

CANS  SUOAR 

United  States: 

Tons* 
3».676 

85.000 

850.181 
103,110 
349.088 

Tons* 

330,000 
11, 000 
310,000 
370,000 
1,300,000 
105,000 
375,000 

5 

Texas 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaii 

5 

ao 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Brasil 

4 

Total  America 

Asia: 

Brituh  India} 

3.743,191 

3,391.308 

49 

3,033.476 

767.130 

78.637 

1.735.300 
993.900 
•35.635 

36 

•5 

3 

Philippine  Islands 

Total  Asia 

a.868,143 

3.854.835 

43 

169,858 

113.000 

Africa 

378,936 

395,000 

38,000 

38,000 

Total  cane-sugar  pro- 
duction  

6,087,318 

«.693.133 

BBBT  sugar 
Europe: 

3,305.013 

1.301.548 

1.133.545 

1.098.983 

314.960 

303.193 

393.130 

3,435.000 

1,5  10,000 

1,085,000 

1,000,000 

330,000 

110,000 

410,000 

33 

31 

'5 

Austria-Hungary 

Rui<>ii 

Belgium 

4 

Netberiands 

3 

5 

Total  Europe 

6.750.478 

6,970.000 

96 

Total  United  States... 

163.136 

383.717 

4 

Canada 

11,419 

Total  beet-sugar  pro- 

6.913,604 

7,365,136 

Total   cane  and  beet 

13,000,833 

13.957.369 

*  European  beet-sugar  production,  as  estimated  by  Licht. 
in  metric  tons  of  3,104,611  pounds;  sugar  prxxiuction  of  India, 
as  officially  estimated,  in  long  tons  of  1,140  pounds;  and  other 
data,  as  estimated  by  Willett  and  Gray,  also  in  long  tons  of 
3,340  pounds. 

t  Not  estimated. 

t  Official  estimates  for  such  parts  of  India  as  return  agricul- 
tural statistics. 

'-•  _    ^    _[ 

The  beet-sugar  product  of  the  United  Sti[ies  in 
1906  was,  approximately,  345,000,000  long  tons. 
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Agriculture 


CotJlfTRT 

igoo 

1904 

Per 
cent  of 
worid 

crop 
(app.) 

UmtedStatei: 

Pemids 
814,345.000 
6.000,000 

Pamiit 
660,461.000 
*7,ooo,ooo 

33 

Potto  Rico 

Total  United  States 
in  North  America. 

8ao.34S.ooo 

667.461,000 

3a 

Total Canada 

tll,a67.ooo 

IS4. 400.000 

ao  .5  99.000 

SSiOOO.ooo 

1 1 1, 035 ,000 

|4$.»48,ooo 

*a5 ,000,000 

55.000,000 

Coba 

Mexico 

BiMil* 

3 

Aattna-Htrnnary 

RoMia 

I43,78a,ooo 
•53.609,000 

101,815,000 
*i74,ooo,ooo 

\ 

Total  BtiTope 

485,7a7.ooo 

453.0x0. 000 

aa 

Britiili  India* 

44>,ooo,ooo 
9a,9 18.000 
.90w»73.ooo 
{35.100,000 
*66.ooo.ooo 

441.000,000 

96,100.000 

1 106.07s, 000 

{}3iloo,ooo 

190,000,000 

aa 

DoUh  Bast  Indies 

lann 

4 
5 

I 

PnBppine  Islands 

Turliyll 

Total  Asia 

735.491-000 

766,375.000 

Total  Africa 

15.582,000 

3  1.487.000 

I 

Total  AostralJa. 

1,631.000 
14.000 

760,000 
58,000 

•• 

Total  Oceania 

1,645.000 

818.000 

Total 

a.aoi,  193,000 

3,046.817,000 

•• 

*  Average  production. 

!  Census. 
:  Bstimated  from  returns  for  census  year. 
I  Unol3icia1  estimate. 
I  Inclu<Ung  European  Turkey. 


Wins 


The  following  table  shows  estimates  of  wine  production  in 
galloni  by  the  principal  wine-producing  countries  according 
to  the  French  publication  Moniltur  V  inicolt,  and  is  for  the  year 
1903: 


CouinaT 


Fiance 

Italy 

Scam 

Alfetia 

Asstria ■ 

Portugal 

C^.'.'..".'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Turkey  and  Cypms. 

HoBgary 

Bnlgaiia 

Gcfmany 

Dmted  States 

Romania 

Greece 

Ar^tine  Republic 

Switzeiiand 

Strria 

Bfsia 

Atatralia 

Turns. ............ 

Other  countries. . .  ■ 

Total 


Gallons 


89l!l7S 

396,355 

157.806 

134.159 

93.459 

73.9*7 

6o,7S9 

55,475 

55.475 

53,834 

50,193 

44,908 

34.343 

34,343 

36,417 

15,850 

11,887 

7.364 

6.604 

6,604 

a  1.363 


510 
,000 
,000 
,635 
900 

,600 
,100 
.700 
,700 
,000 
.300 
,900 
,100 
,100 
.000 
,300 
.650 
.675 
.350 
.350 
,661 


3,t6a,37I.7at 


Percent 
of  world 
product 
(approx- 
imate) 


30 

38 

13 

5 

4 
3 


COUWIRT 

1901 

190S 

Percent 
of  world 

crop 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  SUtes 

Pounds 
38.800,000 

Pmnds 
5 1,300,000 

ao 

Austria-Hunoarr 

Belgium.. TTtT 

33.416,000 
9.149.000 
7,056.000 

37.599.000 
137.000 

xx.000,000 

73,731,000 

40,005,000 

•11,000.000 

•6,800,000 

64.500.000 

tl35.000 

14.500,000 
77.946.000 

«5 

4 

34 

Netheriands 

Russia* 

6 

United  Kingdom 

30 

Total  Europe 

161,098,000 

a  14.876,000 

80 

Total  Australasia 

3,004.000 

3,194,000 

Total) 

301,903,000 

368,370,000 

*  Unofficial  estimate, 
t  Average  production. 

t  Exduoing  Canada,  for  which  the  census  of  1901  shows  a 
production  during  the  preceding  year  of  1,001,303  pounds. 


Wool  (1904)* 


COVMTRT 

Pounds 

Percent 
of  world 
product 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

391,783,033 
13,000,000 
10,000,000 

British  Provinces 

Total  North  America 

313.783.033 

13 

Central  America  and  West  Indies. . 

5,000,000 

Arsentina 

370,000,000 

1,500,000 

7,500,000 

96,000,000 

15,000.000 

30,000.000 

5 10.000.000 

14 

BrlS..T......:::;::  : 

ChUe 

4 

Venezuela 

•  * 

»9 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

133,134.76a 
9 1.000.000 

103,600,000 
13,410.000 
49.590.000 

3I,4S1«00 

64,300,000 

361,100,000 

8,300,000 

67,500,000 
14,000,000 

5 

3 

4 

Spain 

Pnrtitgal 

Germany 

' ' 

Italy 

*  * 

Russia,  including  Poland 

14 

3 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey  and  Balkan  Peninsula 

936.375,763 

35 

Russia 

60.000.000 
46,000.000 
85,000,000 
33.000,000 
35,000.000 
15,000.000 

3 

I 
3 

Central  Asia 

British  India 

China 

Other  Asia 

Total  Asia 

374,000,000 

10 

Africa 

134.435.000 

5 

Amtrataiiia 

480,000.000 
50.000 

17 

Oceania <  .    , 

Grand  total 

3,643,533.794 

•  Prom  sUtistics  prepared  by  W.  J.  Battison  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manuf  acturen. 


Agricultura 
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Exports  or  Wool 


CODMTRY 

1900 

1903 

1904 

Algeria 

Pounds 
13,331,851 
333,915,044 
335.733,863 

34,374,749 
37,671,036 

103.49».«96 
33,148,531 
90,139,509 

140,706,486 
7.793.334 
30.775.906 
13.794.481 
34.938.800 
58,984.957 

130,434,000 

Pounds 
16,689,439 

4s5.467.795 

3j4.s63.030 
47,138,18s 
65,534.078 

117,435. »7i 
33.3S6,S03 
43,314,830 

I55,i«8.38i 
9,357.930 
30,071,056 
35.096,103 
35.9S0.200 
93,124,363 

165.343,000 

Pounds 
s  1.5 19.315 

Argentina 

Australia 

371,697,06s 
395.130.835 

Belgium 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Prance 

India  (British).... 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

43,106,33s 
38,733.879 

136,834.850 
7,953,000 

Rosaia 

•35.137.754 

Spain 

ls.llit.2Ss 

United  Kingdom . . 

^37,858,500 

t87, 153.504 

143,328,000 

Other  countries.  .. 

Total 

1,165,904,743 

1.585.309,043 

1,537.915,084 

Imports 


Belgium 

France 

Germany) 

Netherlands 

Russia 

United  Kingdom 
United  States... 


93,SOO,I70 

418,173.779 
346,368,073 
38,133,934 
>,6  - 
3.43'.' 
103.583.505 


t 9,0461676 
.   3,433,017 


118.803,547 
533,833,309 
435,736,618 
49.996.876 
71.607.060 
351.918.151 
173.743,834 


116,471.580 
465.47s.496 
413.781,976 
43,618,843 
t35.3s4.43t 
344,758,631 
349,135.746 


*  Including  wool  combed,  carded,  and  dyed, 
t  Preliminary  figures  excluding  the  trade  over  the  Asiatic 
frontier  (excepting  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  the  Caucasus). 
{  Average  of  1900-3.  f  Not  including  free  ports. 

Silk* 


COOHTRT 

1900 

1904 

Percent 
of  world 
product 
(approx- 
imate) 

Western  Europe: 

France  

Italy 

Spain 

Pounds 

1,633,000 

10,000,000 

185,000 

690,000 

Pounds 

1,378,000 

10,803,000 

170,000 

694,000 

3 

34 

Austria-Hungary 

1 

Total 

13,498.000 

13,045.000 

19 

Levant  and  Ontral  Asia: 

838,000 
993,000 
3<.ooo 
168,000 
110,000 
773.000 

683  .OOO 

1,096,000 
1,036,000 
564.000 
337.000 
143.000 
794.000 

939.000 

Syria  and  Cyprus 

Salonika  and  Adrianople. 
Balkan  States    

(Greece  and  Crete 

•• 

Peisia  and  Turkestan  (ex- 
ports)    

Total 

3.894.000 

4,909.000 

11 

Far  East: 
China — 
Exports  from  Shanghai. 
Exports  from  Canton. . . 

Exports  from  Yokohama 
British  India- 
Exports  from  (^cutta. . 

10, 199,000 

4,433,000 

9,094,000 

617.000 

9,393,000 
4.705,00a 

13,846,000 

397,000 

38 

Total....' 

Grand  total 

34.333.00a 

17,341.000 

40.714.00a 

4S.J95.ooo 

*  Estimate  of  the  Slk  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Lyons. 


Cotton  Spindles  in  Operation 


Country 

1906 

1901 

Great  Britain 

50,000,000 

35.500,000 

34,781,000 

5,900,000 

46,  too.ooo 

33.350,000 

90,870,000 

United  States 

East  Indies 

Total 

115.481,000 

xe5,697.ooo 

Cotton 
[Bales  of  500  pounds,  gross  weight,  or  478  pounds  of  lint,  net] 


Codntrt 

1900 

1904 

Per 

cent  of 
world 
crop 
(app.) 

Total  United  SUtes  (includ- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands). 

BaUs 
10,139,135 

BaUs 
13.444.946 

67 

United  States: 
Omtinental* 

10,133,037 

13.438.013 
836 

67 

Porto  Ricot 

Total  United  States   On 
North  America) 

10,133.037 

13.438.848 

67 

Mexico 

100,537 

{119,000 

Total  North  America 

10,330, 168 

»3.56s.99» 

68 

Brasill 

300,000 
358,300 

165,000 

3x6,304 

Total  South  America 

1 

Total  Europe 

17.101 

•7.  "5 

'Rriti'h  India  II 

3,363,467 

559 

1,193,000 

1,169 

14.174 

S.oiS 

18,317 

33,000 

6,098 

633.065 

3,837,166 

371 

1,193,000 

1,118 

{ll.OOO 
14,000 

16,361 
33,000 

6,098 

579.000 

14 

Ceylont. ....    

cuna. .....::;::::::  :.;: 

5 

Dutch  East  Indiesf 

French  Indo-Chinaf 

peSa'.".'.:;:::::::::::::::: 

Asiatic  Rusria 

1 

Total  Asia 

4.338,964 

4.75S.015 

Egypt 

1.134,633 
1,148.811 

l,3l6.3I3 

1,346,116 

6 

Total  Africa 

5 

Oceania. . . . 

347 

137 

'  * 

Grand  total 

15.893.59> 

19.897.599 

•"Linters,"  a  by-product,  not  included;  quantity  of 
"linters"  produced  as  loUowa:  150,105  bales  in  1900,  173.667 
bales  in  T901,  3o^,iS4  bales  in  1903,  103,437  bales  in  1903, 
and  153.077  bales  m  1904. 

t  Exports. 

i  Average  production. 

I  Estimated  from  exports  and  an  assumed  annual  home 
consumption  of  aptnxiximately  50.000,000  pounds. 

II  Exports  and  mill  consumption. 


Imports 


Country 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Ouiada 

France 

(jermany.* 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netheriands 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stetes 

Other  countries 

Total 


1900 


BaUs 
557.548 
160,699 
103.640 
891,960 
1.653.606 
565.866 
701,760 

43,461 
•9J.7»4 
777.353 
305.3»S 

78,717 
3,131,087 

97,555 
305.600 


Bales 

688,041 

146.879 

101,800 

1,167,740 

1,991.090 

711,03s 

816.657 

64.680 

199.719 
1,061,833 

368,653 

83,194 

3,113.890 

103,177 

343,300 


9,666,917      10.961.587 


1904 


Bales 
700,063 
186,338 
118,583 
967.710 

3,081,693 

713.733 

733.849 

84,01s 

103.09 1 

t907.05« 

3»5.I57 

80,315 

3.SS9.028 
116,587 
347,600 


11.035.733 


*  Not  including  the  free  ports. 

t  Preliminary  figures  excluding  the  trade  over  the  Asiatic 
frontier  (excepting  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  the  Caucasus). 

(See  "General  Note"  to  "World's  International  Trade  in 
Wheat.") 
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CONSUHPTION.    BaLBS,    50O    PoONDS 


Gnat 
Britain 


Continent 


United 
SUtes 


India 


Total 
Worid 


ins-89.. 
lgS9r-9o. . 
1890-91.. 
1891-93.. 
■S9>-$3.. 

«»9r-»4.- 

1«»4-9S-- 
189S-96.. 
1896-97. - 
1897-98. . 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 

1900-1 

1901-1.... 
'90J-J... 
I9»J-4--.. 
I«04-$... 
1905-6. . . 


3,016,000 
3,9>7,ooo 

3,384,000 
3,181,000 
a,866,ooo 
3,933,000 
3,950,000 
3,976,000 
3.994,000 
3,439.000 
3,519,000 
3.334.000 
3,969,000 
3,953,000 
3,185,000 
3,017,000 
3,690,000 
3,771,000 


3,956,000 
3,439,000 
3,63 1,000 
3,640,000 
3,699,000 
3,848,000 
4,030,000 
4, 100,000 
4,368,000 
4,6(8,000 
4,7(4,000 
4,576.000 
4,576,000 
4.836,000 
5,148,000 
5,148.000 
5,148,000 
5,959,000 


9,148,000 
9,185,00a 
9.367,000 
9,576,000 
9,551,000 
9,964,000 
9,743,000 
9,579,000 
9,738,000 
9,909,000 
3.S53.0O0 
3.856.000 
3,797,000 
4,037,000 
4,015,000 
3,909,000 
4,3 10,000 
4,796,000 


697.000 

791,000 

994,000 

9 14,0^ 

918,000 

959,000 

1,074,000 

1,105,000 

1,004,000 

1,141,000 

1,3 14,000 

1,139,000 

1,060,000 

1,384,000 

1,364,000 

1,368,000 

1,474,000 

1.500,000 


9,367,000 
9,795.000 
10,511,000 
10,586,000 
10,499,000 
10,601,000 
11,543,000 
11,605,000 
11,880,000 
19,888,000 
14.015,000 
13,773.000 
13,416,000 
14.415.000 
14,478,000 
14,311,000 
15,549,000 
16,999,000 


*  From  the  WorU  Almanac,  1907. 


LiVB  Stock 


CoUMTltT 


Total    United    States    (including   Hawaii   and 
PtuUppine  Islands) 

United  States: 
Continental — 

On  (arms 

Not  on  farms 

Alaska 

Potto  Rico 


Total  United  States  Gn  North  America) 


Canada 

Mexico 

North  America. 
South  America. . 


Anstria-Hongary. . 

Belginm 

Bolearia 

Denmark. 

Faroe  Islands 

Finland 

Prance 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy 

Lmembnrg 

HalU 

Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Ktunania 

Kossia  (Europe).. . 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  and  Crete. 
United  Kingdom. . 


Total  Europe  . 


British  India 

Japanese  Empire. 
isia 

Africa 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Oceania 


Total. 


Cattlb 


Total 


68,968,654 


66,861,599 

1,616,499 

18 

960,995 


68,738,187 


5.947.519 

5.149.457 

83 .945 ,5  46 

^,079.376 


17,533,876 

1,789,990 

1.596,967 

1,840,466 

3,9SO 

1.417,503 

14,136,860 

19.33 1.568 


406,744 

96,539 

5,000,000 

94,849 

7,851 

60,000 

1,690,463 

S  50,901 
17,000 
9,545.051 

S9.453.SS6 
956,661 
9,075,149 
9,S45,58j 
1.340,37s 
1,000,000 

11,674,096 


198,986,830 


86,517,184 
1,998,663 
106,630,174 
8,630.006 
7.850,590 
1.736.850 
9.786,506 


403.958,438 


Milch 
cows 


19.793.866 

973.033 

13 

73.379 


90.840,984 


873,794 
*  i,oiS9,073 


*  1,059,564 

•  7,438.464 
•  10,456,137 


^  973.098 
*  689,563 


380.790 
170,399 


•1,763,176 

•  739.9" 

*  300,000 
4,911,917 


*  95,419,899 


1,551,906 
498,941 


Hones 


91,871,981 


18,718,578 
9,936,881 

58,664 


91,714,198 


1,599,993 

859.917 

94,596,019 

5.905,597 


4,964,571 

945.781 

494.557 

486.93s 

639 

316,600 

3.138.507 

4.967,403 

4SO 

159,068 

46,475 

741,739 

•9.557 

3,475 

3,000 

995,977 

179,999 

90,000 

864,394 

94.393.*94 

184.849 

498.157 

546.943 

194.S96 

600,000 

9,116,798 


44,006,987 


1,413,079 

1. 390.054 

11,067,766 

863,876 

1,595.956 

3>4.399 

1,998,830 


88,368,368 


Sheep 


51,001,809 


50,631,619 
931,301 


6,363 


50,869,983 


9,777.980 

3,494.430 

57,319,650 

95,851,319 


13,974,498 

935.799 

7.015.385 

876,830 

91.034 

§19.333 
00,965 

7,907,173 


4,568,158 

486,347 

6,900,000 

19,689 

18,599 

400,000 

606,785 

998,819 

3,064,100 

5.655.444 

59.665,801 

3.061,759 

13,095,519 

1,105,903 

919,438 

10,000,000 

99.076,738 


187.693,899 


91,577.896 
9,769 
91,613,884 
97,693,836 
65.899.918 
18,980,806 
84,916,468 


(fSf*?5-?5^ 


Swine 


55,174,579 


59,109,847 

1.818,114 

10 

66,180 


S3,987,i5i 


9,665,956 
616,139 
57,931,756 
*°-,7i5 


57,931. 
4.881, 


19,675,939 

1,154.791 

3«7,S01 

1.45^,699 

IS 

913,867 

7.599,383 

18,990,666 


1,800,000 

109,355 

5,078 

8,000 

861,840 

165.348 

1,900,000 

1,709,905 

19,975,731 

959.580 

1,743.863 

796,579 

SSS.«6i 


3,601,665 


68,109.589 


1.168.979 
3,849,740 
1,170,448 
1,069,703 
955,390 
1.330,659 


^ 


,IJ^«S9.907 


•Cows. 


Abidyin 

Amana  Community 
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ALADTIH,  ALEXIS:  Political  leader  of  the 
Russian  peasant  party,  "the  Group  of  Toil,"  in 
the  first  Russian  Duma.  Bom  in  1873  of  ex- 
tremely poor  peasant  parents,  he  worked  in  the 
fields  and  attended  local  schools  till  he  decided 
to  become  a  physician,  when  he  worked  his  way 
into  the  University  of  Kazan.  He  remained 
there  three  years,  but  was  finally  exp>elled  be- 
cause of  dotfbtful  propensities  and  free  speech. 
He  went  at  once  to  the  outskirts  of  Kazan  and 
labored  among  the  workmen,  organizing  trade- 
unions.  Arrested  in  1895  he  was  liberated  on 
$Soo  bail  pending  the  delivery  of  the  verdict;  but 
on  learning  that  he  was  to  be  sentenced  to  four 
years  of  soUtary  confinement  and  eight  of  txile  in 
Archangel,  he  managed  to  cross  the  frontier,  and 
lived  a  precarious  life  in  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don, acquiring  many  languages  and  much  infor- 
mation. He  lectured  for  a  while  at  Toynbee  Hall. 
Upon  the  issuance  of  the  manifesto  of  October, 
1 90s,  however,  Aladyin  returned  to  Russia  via 
Finland.  Taking  part  in  a  strike  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  had  to  leave  and  went  to  Sembersk 
where  he  found  his  family.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  this  place^  but  was,  nevertheless,  elected  by 
the  villagers  to  the  Duma.  He  immediately 
formed  all  the  peasant  and  labor  deputies  into  a 
party  of  which  he  became  the  effective  leader. 
His  economic  ideas  are  those  of  an  opportunist 
socialism  adapted  to  Russian  conditions. 

ALASKA:  A  territory  of  the  United  States, 
bought  from  Russia  in  1867.  It  has  an  area  of 
590,889  sq.  m.  Of  the  368,103,680  acres  of  land, 
367,983  are  unappropriated  and  unreserved.  The 
population  in  1900  was  63,592,  of  whom  30,507 
were  whites  (27,307  males);  29,536  natives  (In- 
dians, Eskimos,  Aleuts,  etc.);  3,1x6  Chinese.  It 
ha.s  probably  decreased  since  tnen.  The  town  of 
Nome  had  12,468  inhabitants;  Skagway,  3,117; 
Juneau,  1,864;  Sitka,  the  seat  ot  administra- 
tion, 1,396.  Alaska  has  neither  legislature  nor 
constitution,  but  is  governed  by  Congress  and 
administered  by  a  governor  and  other  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  president.  There  are  three  judi- 
cial districts  and  three  courts.  Education  is 
directed  by  an  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  In  1903  there  were  47  public  schools 
with  2,108  pupils.  Numerous  missions  carry  on 
educational  as  well  as  religious  work. 

The  chief  industries  are  seal  and  salmon  fish- 
eries and  mining.  The  gold  produced  in  1904 
was  valued  at  $9,160,500;  the  silver  at  $256,900. 
Gold  is  found  mainly  in  southeast  Alaska  (low 

frade),  at  Cape  Nome,  and  on  the  Yukon  River, 
he  seal  fisheries  of  the  Pribilof  or  Seal  Islands 
are  leased  to  an  American  company  under  re- 
strictions. The  number  of  skins  shipped  from 
these  islands  in  1904  was  14,368.  Besides  this 
there  is  pelagic  seal-hunting  off  the  northwest 
coast  and  in  the  Bering  Strait  by  Canadians  and 
Indians  who  caught  12,791  seals  in  1903.  But 
this  industry  is  in  danger  of  being  exhausted. 
The  annual  catch  of  the  salmon  fisheries  is  valued 
at  over  $8,000,000.  There  are  thirty  companies 
with  thirty-five  canning[  and  twelve  salting  plants. 
Agriculture  is  possible  m  some  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory during  the  brief  summer,  but  is  little  de- 
veloped. The  U.  S.  government  has  made  some 
experiments  along  that  line.  The  exports  to  the 
U  S.  in  1904  (besides  gold)  were  valued  at  $to,- 
698,694,  and  to  Canada  $1,001,990.  The  imports 
from  the  U.  S.  amovmted  to  $11,227,698,  and 
from   Canada  $1,034,401.    There  is  a  nUlway 


from  Skagway  (near  Sitka)  toward  the  Yukon, 
of  a  total  length  of  1 1  a  miles.  There  are  seventy- 
five  post-offices,  and  telegraphic  connection  with 
the  IT.  S.  and  Canada.  Labor  conditions  are  so 
uncertain  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  state  them 
briefly.  There  has  been  claim  jumping"  and 
trouble  over  mining-laws. 

ALBRECHT:  An  early  communist  and  so- 
called  "prophet,"  who,  with  Weitling,  spread 
through  Germany  the  gospel  of  communism.  On 
account  of  his  utterances  he  was  put  in  prison  for 
six  years,  where  his  only  reading  was  uie  Bible; 
but  in  1841  he  escaped  to  Switzerland.  Thence- 
forward he  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  often  in 
Old  Testament  prophetic  language,  the  gospel  of 
Bible  communism.  He  wrote  numerous  tracts, 
among  others:  "  Die  Wiederherstellungdes  Reichr 
es  Zion"  ("'^'^^  Restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Zion") ;  "  Das  baldige  Wiedersehen  am  Alter  der 
Freiheit";  "  Herausforderung  der  Priesterwelt," 
etc. 

ALBRECHT,  THEODOR  C:  German  privy 
councilor;  chief  of  the  Imperial  Geodetic  Insti- 
tute; born  in  Dresden,  Aug.  to,  1843;  studied 
at  the  technical  high  school  of  Dresden,  and  at 
the  imiversities  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D., 
1 868) .  In  1875  he  received  the  title  of  professor, 
and  in  1898  was  appointed  privy  councilor.  He 
is  an  authority  on  housing,  settlements,  and 
kindred  questions  in  Germany,  and  is  the  author 
of  various  scientific  works.  Address:  Bui^ggra- 
fenstrasse  25,  Potsdam,  Germany. 

ALCOHOL:  See  Liquor,  Consumption  of. 

ALDEir,  PERCY:  British  social  reformer,  au- 
thor, and  Member  of  Parliament;  bom  in  Oxiford, 
1865 ;  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
warden  of  the  Mansfield  House  University  Settle- 
ment from  1 89 1  to  1 90 1,  being  elected  honorary 
warden  upon  his  retirement.  From  1892  to  1901 
he  was  councilor  of  the  borough  of  West  Ham,  and 
in  1898  officiated  as  deputy  mayor.  Mr.  Alden 
has  lectured  on  social  and  labor  problems  in  the 
United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  He 
was  cooptated  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board  in  1903;  and  he  is  a  member  also  of  the 
Fabian  Society.  In  1006  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament as  a  "Liberal,  tho  in  favor  of  most  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  labor  and  evolutionary 
socialists;  and  he  is  prepared  to  work  with  any 
man  proceeding  in  the  right  direction.  The  social 
problem  has  become  the  deep  abiding  interest  in 
his  life.  Author  of  "The  Unemployed:  A  Na- 
tional Question."  Address:  i  Wobum  Square, 
W.  C.  London,  England. 

ALLAIT,  WILLIAM:  Labor  organizer;  bom  in 
Ulster,  Ireland,  1813.  His  father  removing  to 
Glasgow,  William  became  a  piecer  in  a  cotton 
factory  there,  and  later  was  apprenticed  to  an 
engineering  firm  in  that  city.  In  1835  he  began 
working  as  a  journeyman  engineer  at  Liverpool. 
He  became  the  general  secretary  of  his  tmion  in 
1847,  and  retained  this  office  even  after  the  soci- 
ety was  merged  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  being  reelected  annually  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  William  Allan  was  the  originator 
of  the  "new  unionism"  of  his  time.  .Remarkable 
for  executive  ability,  he  built  up,  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  organization  in  the  engineering  trade,  a 
great  national  society.     He  died  in  1874. 
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ALLBKAHE,  JBAlf:  French  Socialist;  com- 
positor; founder  of  the  Cooperative  Printing  As- 
sociation; editor  of  Le  Partt  Ouvrier;  bom  1843. 
He  was  arrested  as  a  communist  in  187 1  and 
suffered  penal  imprisonment  eight  and  one  half 
Tears,  being  released  by  amnesty  in  1880.  He 
has  been  an  active  Socialist  leader  ever  since. 

ALLEH,  CHARLES  GRANT  BLAIRFIirDIB: 

Novelist;  bom  in  Kingston,  Canada,  1848;  was 
graduated  from  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  taught  in 
Jamaica.  He  was  the  author  of  popular  scien- 
tific works  on  evolution.  His  first  novel  was 
"Philistia"  (1884).  Allen  became  a  Socialist, 
and  introduced  many  radical  views  into  his  novels : 
"The  Woman  Who  Did"  (1895),  and  "A  Bride 
from  the  Desert"  (1896).  He  died  in  London  in 
1899. 

AUCSHOTTSBS:    See  Poorhousbs. 

ALTGELD,  JOHN  P.:  Governor  of  Illinois; 
bom  in  Prussia,  1848,  but  early  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents,  who  settled  on  a 
farm  near  Mansfield,  O.  He  attended  the  district 
school,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  enlisted  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  closmg  campaign  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  next  few  years  he  spent  in  teaching,  studying, 
and  working  as  a  farm-hand.  He  read  law  m 
St.  Louis  and  then  opened  an  office  in  Savannah, 
Mo.  In  1874  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Andrew  County,  but  in  October,  1875, 
he  removed  to  Chicago.  In  1884  he  ran  for  Con- 
cress  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1886  he  was  nominated  for  Superior  Judge  of 
Cook  County,  which  at  that  time  gave  a  Republi- 
can majority  of  about  12,000,  and  was  elected  by 
a  Isuge  majority,  the  laboring  men  being  especiallv 
active  in  his  mterests.  He  was  on  the  bench 
nearly  five  years,  being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  for  one,  year.  A  multiplicity  of 
private  interests  compelled  him  to  resign  this 
position  in  August,  1891.  He  became  wealthy 
principally  by  ue  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate 
m  Chicago  and  investments  in  street-railways. 
He  designed  and  built  a  number  of  the  finest 
business  blocks  in  Chicago.  He  was  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Illinois  in  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  1892,  and  was  triumphantly  elected, 
to  the  surprize  of  even  his  own  party.  For 
over  thirty  years  Illinois  had  been  considered 
safe  for  a  Republican  plurality  of  35,000  to 
50,000. 

Altgeld  gained  the  hostility  of  many  of  the 
wealthy  classes  through  his  pardoning,  on  June, 
1893,  of  the  so-called  Chicago  Anarchists. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  there  was  no  question 
among  those  who  knew  him  that  Governor  Alt- 
geld acted  from  conscientious  principles  and  con- 
trary to  his  political  interests.  In  the  great 
Pullman  strike  of  1894  he  publicly  addrest 
President  Cleveland,  protesting  against  the  send- 
ing of  United  States  troops  to  keep  the  peace  in 
Hfinois  when  not  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Governor,  he  believing  that  Illinois  was  abun- 
dantly able  to  protect  her  own  citizens,  and  assert- 
ing that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  overrode  the  Constitution,  and  set 
up  what  might  easily  lead  to  a  military  absolu- 
tism. In  politics  a  Democrat,  Altgeld  became 
in  his  views  increasingly  radical,  and  he  took 
active  part  in  various  radical  political  movements. 
He  died  March  12,  1902. 


ALTRUISM:  A  term  used  in  sociology  and 
philosophy  to  denote  the  benevolent  instincts 
and  emotions  in  general,  or  action  prompted  by 
them ;  and  more  specifically  used  of  that  theory 
of  life  which  would  make  the  living  for  others 
the  central  thought  of  life  and  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion. It  was  first  employed  by  Comte,  but  has 
passed  into  general  use.  Herbert  Spencer  says: 
'If  we  define  tdtruism  as  being  all  action,  which, 
in  the  normal  course  of  things,  benefits  others 
instead  of  benefiting  self,  then  from  the  dawn 
of  life  altruism  has  been  no  less  essential  than 
egoism."     (See  Individualism;  Socialism.) 

ALTRUIST  COMMUNITY:  A  small  attempt  at 
community  life,  with  office  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It 
was  first  organized  in  1868  in  Jasper  County,  Mo., 
with  ten  members.  Unable  to  meet  its  payments 
for  land,  it  has  made  various  other  attempts,  and 
now  owns  eight  and  a  half  acres  near  Sulphur 
Springs,  and  is  engaging  in  the  poultry  and  gar- 
dening business.  It  has  also  a  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis,  where  it  publishes  a  monthly.  The 
Altruist,  and  a  book  of  424  pages  containing  a  fidl 
explanation  of  its  principles  and  organization. 
From  the  beginning  Mr.  A.  Longley  has  been 
the  organizer  and  head.  Address:  2711  Franklin 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  IRON, 
STEEL,  AND  TIN  WORKERS,  THE:  An  im- 
portant trade-union  of  the  United  States ;  organ- 
ized in  Pittsburg,  1878,  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan  (organized  18^8),  the 
Associated  Brotherhood  of  Iron  and  Steel  Heaters, 
Rollers,  and  Roughers  of  the  United  States 
(organized  1872),  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Roll 
Hands  Union  (organized  1873).  Joseph  Bishop 
was  the  first  president  of  the  association,  but 
John  Jarrett,  who  was  elected  in  1880  and  served 
till  1883,  was  largely  instrumental  in  shaping  it. 
In  188 1  the  association  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  but  in  the  following  year  it  left  the  lat- 
ter because  of  the  dropping  by  the  federation  of 
its  plank  favoring  protection.  The  association 
has  always  been  a  fighting  organization  and  has 
had  numerous  strikes,  notably  the  great  Home- 
stead Strike.  The  association  has  opposed 
arbitration  by  third  parties,  but  has  been  a  leader 
in  developing  a  sliding  scale  and  other  agree- 
ments with  employers.  The  first  Sliding  scale  in 
the  United  States  was  formed  by  conference 
between  the  employers  and  the  United  Sons  of 
Vulcan  in  1865;  and  wage  agreements  with 
employers  have  been  characteristic  of  the  asso- 
ciation; tho  it  has  also  had,  mainly  at  the  times 
of  renewal  of  agreements,  severe  industrial  j 
struggles,  strikes,  and  lockouts.  At  the  annual 
meetings  the  president  generally  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  forty  members  which  meet  the  commit- 
tees of  manumcturers  in  conjunction  with  whom 
it  fixes  the  rate  of  wages.  The  average  monthly 
membership  of  the  association  in  1905  was 
reported  as  about  10,000. 

Rbvbrbncbs:    Report  of  the  U.  S.  Indttstrial  CommissioH,         ! 
vol.  xvU.  (1901),  pp.  iia,  339-345.  I 

AMANA  COMHTJNITY:  A  German  religious 
community  in  Iowa,  reached  at  the  station  of 
Homestead,  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  ' 
Railroad.  The  community  numbers  some  1,800 
souls,  owns  about  25,000  acres,  is  rated  at  over 
Si, 000,000  in  capital,  and  is  in  every  way  an 
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economic  and  indtistrial  success.  Mainly  agri- 
cultural, it  has  herds  of  blooded  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  a  larg^  number  of  fine  horses.  It  also 
does  a  growing  manufacturing  business.  The 
two  largest  woolen  mills  in  Iowa  are  owned  and 
operated  by  tjie  community.  The  famous  colony 
blue  prints  are  made  here;  80  pieces  of  these,  con- 
taining 45  yards  each,  are  turned  out  in  a  day. 
The  community  has,  moreover,  two  large  flour- 
ing mills,  with  full  roller  process  and  elevators, 
manufacturing  pearl  barley  and  hominy.  There 
are  three  machine-shops  where  the  machinery 
used  by  the  community  is  repaired.  Besides  these 
there  are  dye-shops,  blacksmith  shops,  sawmills, 
a  printing-office,  and  other  lesser  industries. 
Their  business  is  growing,  because  their  patrons 
are  well  treated.  Their  goods  are  honest  goods, 
the  Amana  brand  telling  its  own  story. 

The  community  lives  in  eight  villages,  two  or 
three  miles  apart,  Amana  being  the  center,  and 
Homestead  the  most  important  railroad  office. 
Each  village  has  its  own  doctor, 
Orffuii^tion  ^^°°^'  post-office,  store,  hotel,  and 
uiguuisaon  pj^^.^  ^f  meeting.     The  government 

of  the  community  is  vested  in  a  pres- 
ident— ^now  Dr.  Jacob  Winzenried — ^and  a  board 
of  thirteen  directors,  elected  annually  by  the 
community.  Family  life  is  preserved  inviolate, 
each  family  living  alone,  except  where  two  or 
three  prefer  to  live  in  the  same  house.  They 
come  together,  however,  for  common  meals  in 
little  boarding-houses,  one  for  every  thirty  to 
forty  persons.  The  fare  is  simple,  but  abundant 
and  healthy.  The  houses  are  pleasant  and  home- 
like, tho  unpainted,  being  covered  in  summer 
with  vines  and  surrounded  bylittle  flower  gardens. 
The  communism  is  absolute,  all  the  necessities 
of  life  being  provided  freely  for  all,  and  the  indus- 
tries being  operated  for  the  etqual  advantage  of 
all.  The  life  is  simple  and  quiet,  there  being  few 
amusements  and  little  variety;  national  holidays 
and  memorial  days,  however,  are  observed.     The 

community  is  very  religious.  A 
-^ij^       prayer-meeting  is  held  in  each  village 

every  night  of  the  week,  where  the 

men  sit  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  quietly  sing  their  German 
Lutheran  chants,  or  pray,  or  read  from  the  Bible 
or  the  books  of  their  prophets  or  leaders.  They 
call  their  communities  True  Inspiration  Congre- 

fations,  and  bflieye  in  the  Trinity,  justification 
y  faith,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  gradual 
purification  of  the  impenitent  by  fire,  the  com- 
munism of  all  saints  as  a  necessary  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  believe  that  an  era  of  inspiration 
began  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaking  to  their  fotmder,  Erasmus  Gruber,  and 
other  "prophets."  They  drink  wine  made  by 
their  own  labor,  formerly  brewing  the  best  beer  of 
the  state,  and  deriving  quite  a  profit  from  this, 
which  practise,  however,  they  quietly  ended  when 
Iowa  became  a  prohibition  state,  doing  this  out  of 
respect  to  the  law  and  the  opinions  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Wine,  however,  they  give  to  their  employ- 
ees in  harvest  time  as  freely  and  generously  as  to 
themselves.  The  life  being  so  simple  and  quiet, 
and  without  great  educational  advantages,  many 
of  the  young  people  leave,  and  are  allowed  to  do 
so,  but  often  are  glad  to  come  back  to  the  peace 
And  quiet  plenty  of  the  commun^ 
m«t«r*  home.  They  do  not  seek  new  mem- 
"■""^  bers,  but  elect  to  membership  those 
who  come  and  after  trial  prove  them- 
selves of  the  right  spirit.   The  imiversal  language 


is  German.  The  beginning  of  the  sect  was  in 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  where  it  was  founded  in 
1 714  by  Erasmus  Gruber.  Later  Christian  Metz 
became  their  leader,  and  he  brought  them  to  the 
United  States  in  1843.  First  settling  in  Eben- 
ezer,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  they  mov^  to  their 
present  site  in  1855-64. 

RsraRBHCBs:  Cooptratin  Commutulits  <m  fk*  Uniud  SlaUs, 
by  Rev.  A.  Kent:  Bulletin  of  UnUtd  SUiUs  Dtpartmtnt  of 
Labor,  No.  35,  July,  1901. 

AMEHDMEITTS    TO    THE    COHSTmjTIOff: 

See  Constitution. 

AMERICA:  See  United  States,  etc. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AITD 
SOCIAL  SCIEIfCE,  THE:  An  academy  organized 
in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  14,  1889,  with  the  object  of 
furnishing  a  platform  for  the  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious problems  of  modem  life,  paying  particular 
attention  to  those  which  were  not  adequately  rep- 
resented in  the  work  of  other  learned  societies. 
The  academy  holds  four  scientific  sessions  each 
year,  in  addition  to  the  annual  meeting  of  two 
days'  duration,  which  is  held  in  April.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  academy  are  puolished  in  the 
form  of  a  bi-monthly  periodical  called  The  Annals 
o^  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

In  earlier  yean  the  numbers  of  The  Attnab  contained 
papers  upon  many  topics,  but  more  recently  the  policy  has 
been  to  devote  each  number  to  some  special  topic.  Recent 
issues  have  been  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  City  Life  and 
Progress,  Child  Labor,  Philanthropy  and  Penology,  Insurance 
and  Commercial  Organization,  and  Business  Management 
and  Finance.  From  time  to  time  monographs  on  special 
topics  have  been  published  as  supplements.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  "  Housing  Conditions  in  Jersey  City," 
by  Miss  Mary  B.  Sayles.  Bound  copies  of  the  various  num- 
bers are  sold  at  S1.2J  each. 

Any  penon  interested  in  the  general  purposes  of  the 
academy  may  become  a  member,  if  approved  by  the  council, 
by  paying  the  annual  membership  fee  of  f  s,.oo  or  a  life  fee  of 
$100.00.  Life  members  are  exempt  from  annual  fees. 
Members  receive  all  the  publications  of  the  academy  and  are 
entitled  to  submit  papers  and  communications  and  to  attend 
and  participate  in  all  scientific  meetings.  The  membos 
(1906)  number  3,713,  of  whom  116  are  fife  members.  The 
list  embraces  a  large  number  of  the  prominent  thinlcers  and 
writers  on  political,  economic,  and  social  topics  in  America, 
with  an  increasing  representation  fro.-n  Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Europe. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years  more  than  500  of  the  more 
important  articles  appearing  in  Tk*  Annab  have  been  re- 
printed and  sold  at  low  price.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned: "The  Development  of  Park  Systems  in  American 
Cities,"  by  Andrew  W.  Crawford;  "Principles  of  Reform  and 
Penal  Law,"  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis:  "  R«oent  Tendencies  in 
American  Legislation,"  by  Samuel  J,  Barrows;  "Supervision 
of  Charities  in  New  York,"  by  Robert  W.  Hebberd;  "Worid 
Currents  in  Charity,  Theory  and  Practtoe,"  by  Charies  R, 
Henderson;  and  "The  Theory  of  Social  Forces,"  by  Prof. 
S.  N.  Patten. 

All  meetings  of  the  academy  are  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  active  executive  officers  are 
largely  connected  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Secretary,  Carl  Kelsey,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION,  THE:  Formed  1906.  Objects: 
(i)  To  serve  as  the  American  branch  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
(q.  v.):  (i)  to  promote  the  uniformity  of  labor 
legislation  in  the  United  States;  (3)  to  encourage 
the  study  of  labor  legislation. 

Dues:  $1.00  annually;  $3.00,  including  receipt 
of  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  international  asso- 
ciation. President,  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  University  of 
Wisconsin.     Secretary,  A.  F.  Weber,  New  York 
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State  Department  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Ex- 
ecutive Cxjmmittee,  president,  and  secretary,  ex- 
officio:  A.  J.  Boulton,  H.  W.  Pamam,  C.  P.  Weill, 
H.  R.  S^ger,  and  C.  R.  Woodruff. 

AMERICAN     CIVIC     ASSOCIATIOlf,     THE: 

Formed  June  lo,  1904,  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association 
and  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement. 
Object:  civic  improvement.  It  represents  cooper- 
ation on  a  national  scale  for  the  promotion  of  a 
more  beauttful  America  in  every  city,  village,  and 
hamlet  in  the  country.  It  serves  as  a  clearing- 
house for  improvement  work,  bringing  the  local 
workers  into  helpful  contact  with  one  another  and 
placing  the  experience  of  all  at  the  command  of 
each.  Members,  2,200.  Annual  meeting,  Octo- 
ber. Reports  and  pamphlets.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion, $3.00.  President,  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, 703  North  American  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, Fa. 

AMBSICAH  ECOirOMIC  ASSOCIATIOff,  THE: 

Pounded  in  i88«  "for  the  encouragement  of 
economic  research  .  .  .  and  of  perfect  freedom 
of  discussion."  It  has  no  creed.  Persons  of  all 
shades  of  economic  opinion  are  found  among  its 
1,000  members,  and  widely  different  views  are 
given  a  hearing  at  its  annual  meetings  and  in  its 
publications. 

Every  member  receives  all  current  reports  and 
publications  of  the  association.  The  publica- 
tions, begun  in  1886,  contain  nearly  a  hundred 
of  the  most  important  economic  monographs  that 
have  been  published  by  American  students,  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  papers  and  discxissions  by 
leading  experts  in  practical  and  in  academic  life. 
A  list  of  doctoral  dissertations  in  progress  in 
American  universities  is  now  anntially  prepared 
by  the  Publication  Committee.  Annual  dues, 
$3.00.  President,  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University.  SeCTetary,  Prof.  W.  M. 
I^uoids,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

AMERICAlf  FBDBRATIOH  OF  LABOR.  THE: 

Organized  (in  its  present  form),  1886.  Prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  and  even  till  1881,  national  trade- 
unions  in  the  United  States  multiplied  without 
any  corresponding  success  in  the  formation  of  en- 
durjtag  alliances. 

Labor  federations,  in  ao  far  as  they  existed,  were  local  in 
cfaaiacter.  Thus,  the  General  Trades  Union  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  active  in  the  labor  field  as  early  as  1833,  was  a 
iedciatioa  composed  o(  twenty-one  trade  societies  of  that 
dty.  Tbe  General  Trades  Union  of  Boston  was  organized  in 
1834  upon  the  same  general  lines.  A  constitution  adopted 
at  the  convention  was  later  ratified  by  the  sixteen  local  unions 
in  the  federation.  Similar  unions  were  formed  in  other 
cities^  notably  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
Tbe  Industrial  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
fgjlv  which  met  in  New  York,  Oct.  19,  1845,  repie- 
—  . "  sents  a  nearer  apOToach  to  a  national  federa- 
tion of  labor.  The  convention  was  called 
togstber  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
New  England  Worldngmen's  League  and  tbe 
'it'^-al  Reform  Association  of  New  York,  elected  officers, 
'.opted  a  dedaration  of  principles.  The  second  Indus- 
oogress,  which  met  in  New  York,  Tune  10,  1847,  in- 
remeaentatives  bom  the  states  of  New  York,  Massa- 
ts,  Pennsylvaoia,  Delaware,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky, 
te  was  attempted  and  len  achieved  m  labor  federation 
■ational  scale  between  1850  and  1864:  but  as  soon  as 
-  vil  War  iKil  doaed,  interest  in  this  direction  rapidly 
>ped.  The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  National 
vapbica]  Union  in  1864  adopted  a  resolution  instructing 
le^tes  present  to  recommend  to  the  local  unions  of  the 
and  towns  the  formation  of  central  federations  "for 
utua]  protection  and  support  of  tbe  workingmen  of  all 
'."    In  i86s  twelve  men,  independently  of  any  trade- 
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unions  to  which  they  belonged,  met  in  Louisville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disciisaing  plans  to  further  the  interests  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  issued  a  call  for  a  general  convention  to  he 
held  in  Baltimore  the  following  year. 

On  the  a6th  of  March.  1866,  the  presidents  of  various 
national  trade-unions  met  in  New  York  City  and  decided  to 
hold  a  national  convention  in  Baltimore  during  the  month 
of  August.  This  was  supplemented  a  little  later  by  a  call 
addrest  to  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  eight-hour  working-day.  All  trade-unions  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  coming  convention,  with  repre- 
sentation upon  the  basis  of  two  delegates  for  each  trades 
assembly  and  one  for  every  local  organization. 

^  On  Aug.  ao,  1866,  the  National  Labor  Union,  the  name 
given  to  the  new  organization,  met  in  Baltimore,  elected  a 
full  set  of  officers,  and  adjourned  without  adopting  a  formal 
platform  or  making  any  provision  for  raising  revenue. 

The  National  Labor  Union  reassembled  in  1867  at  Chicago, 
and  again  in  1868  at  New  York,  displaying  considerable  vigor 
in  agitating  the  national  ei^ht-hour  law.  Other  important 
questions  discust  in  the  different  conventions  were  labor 
lea^fues.  apprentices,  cooperation,  convict  labor,  public  lands, 
taxmg  bonds,  national  banks,  money,  and  political  organiza- 
tion. Altho  conventions  were  held  in  1869,  1870,  andx87i, 
the  membership  steadily  dwindled  until  in  1873  a  final  effort 
to  revive  interest  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  an  independ- 
ent candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  Active 
participation  in  the  national  campaign  of  that  year  created 
intemal  dissensions  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  tbe  or- 
ganization. 

In  response  to  a  call  sent  out  in  188 1,  delegates  from  various 

trade  and  labor  organizations  met  in  Pittsburg,  Nov.  is, 

1881,  and  formed  the  Federation  of  Onsanized  Trades  and 

Labor  Unions,  with  John  Jarrett,  president 

of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 

A  Vatioaal   ^***'  Workers,  as  temporary  chairman.     The 

fmHi^ttimi    platform  of  the  federation  set  forth  the  objects 
,'•"■*■""'    of  the  organization  as  follows:  The  passage  of 
laws  in  state  legislatures  and  in  Congress  for 
the  incorporation  of  trade-unions  and  dmilar 
labor  organizations;  compvMsory  education  of  children;  pro- 
hibition of  children  from  working  under  the  a^e  of  fourteen; 
uniform  apprentice  laws;  an  effective  national  eight-hour  law; 
restriction  of  the  "order"  or  "truck"  system;  a  mechanics 
lien  law;  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  laws  against  ox^nized  labor; 
a  bureau  of  labor  statistics:  protection  to  American  industry; 
a  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  laborers  under 
contract;  and  proper  representation  of  all  trades  and  labor 
organizations  in  law-making  bodies. 

For  several  years  after  1881  the  history  of  the 
general  federation  movement  in  the  United  States 
centers  largely  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  the  trade  and  labor  unions, 
tumme  mainly  on  the  question  of  the  autonomy 
of  each  trade.  Keen  rivalry  developed.  The 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  two  parties  were 
Mr.  Powderly,  Grand  Master  Workman  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill. 
That  a  feeling  of  antagonism  was  present  from 
the  beginning  is  suggested  by  a  com- 

f^fff^gg/u    munication  issued  by  the  federation 
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to  the  trade-unions.  In  this  address 
Xnlffhta  ****  federation  declared:  "Open 
irTiinr  trade-unions,  national  and  interna- 
tional, can  and  ought  to  work  side 
bv  side  with  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  this  would  be  the  case  were  it  not  for  men 
either  overzealous  or  ambitious  who  busy  them- 
selves in  attempting  the  destruction  of  existing 
unions  to  serve  their  own  whims."  The  Cigar- 
Makers'  Journal  referred  to  the  federation  move- 
ment of  1881-82  as  in  "a  chaotic  state  pulled  and 
dragged  in  all  directions.  Some  advise  us,"  the 
article  continues,  "to  adopt  new  systems  of 
organizations  ■  defying  practical  ^perience  and 
common  sense.  If  the  representatives  of  the 
bona-fide  trade-unions,  not  of  so-called  labor 
clubs,  are  true  to  their  mission,  they  will  make 
a  bold  stand  against  all  inferior  systems  of  organ- 
ization." 

The  year  1886  marks  an  important  period  in 
the  history  of  labor  federation.  Not  only  did 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  that  year  reach  their 
greatest  numerical  strength,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  movement  toward  the   national   federation 
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of  trades  gained  new  vigor  in  the  transition  of 
the  Federation  of  Org^anized  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  as 
then  constituted  did  not  satisfy  the  more  ener- 
getic and  ambitious  among  the  labor  leaders  of  the 
time,  who  were  desirous  of  reaching  some  agree- 
ment with  the  Knights  of  Labor  whereby  the 
Mction  between  that  organization  and  the  trade- 
unions  should  cease.  In  response  to  a  call  issued 
by  P.  J.  McGuire  (general  secretary  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners),  A. 
Strasser  (president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union), 
P.  J.  Fitzpatrick  (president  of  the  Iron  Molders' 
International  Union),  Josiah  Deyer  (secretary  of 
the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Union),  and 
W.  H.  Foster  (secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Trades  and  Labor  Unions),  a  trade-unions'  con- 
ference met  in  Philadelphia  on  May  17,  1886,  and 
agreed  upon  certain  proposals  to  be  submitted 
to  the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  soon  to  be  held  at  Cleveland, 
O.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  trade-unionists, 
no  definite  action  on  "the  treaty"  was  taken  af 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a 
further  effort  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  under- 
standing with  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  made 
later  in  the  year. 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  assembled  at  Richmond  in  October,  1886, 
the  trade-union  officials  offered  a  further  protest 
against  the  attitude  of  the  Knights  toward  the 
unions,  and  asked  for  some  assurance  that  the 
traide-unions  thereafter  would  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  org[anizers  of  the  order.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  General  Assembly  was  to  adopt  a 
resolution  compelling  all  employees  in  the  cigar 
trade,  who  were  members  of  tioth  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union,  to  withdraw  fronx  the  union  or  leave  the 
order,  and  adjourned  without  making  further 
advances  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
difficulties. 

Throughout  this  controversy  between  the 
Knights  and  the  trade-unions,  the  Federation  of 
Trades  had  exerted  its  influence  steadily  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  when  the  represent- 
atives of  various  trade-unions  arranged  to  meet 
in  Columbus,  O.,  the  first  week  in  December, 
1886,  the  legislative  committee  of  the  federation 
decided  to  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  same 
time  and  place  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  the  conference  of  the  trade-union  officials. 

"The  two  conventions  met  on  Dec.  7th  and  8th, 
respectively,  and  the  members  of  the  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  trade-union  conference  in  a  body.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  conference,  the  committee  of  the 
whole  reported  to  the  federation  that  its  com- 
mittee had  attended  the  conference  and  that  all 
the  delegates  had  been  admitted  as 
— j^       members    thereof.     The    legislative 

■_™^^    committee    also   reported   that   the 
Um         trade-union  conference  had  formed 
^^        a  new   organization   known  as   the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  with 
a  constitution  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
trade-unions.     It  was  agreed  that  all  moneys, 
papers,  and  effects  of  the  old  federation  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  officers  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, and  that  all  per  capita  tax  due  the  old  fed- 
eration shotdd  be  collected  by  the  new  federa- 
tion.    From  this   time   the   Knights  of  Labor 
st^lily  declined  in  membership  and  power  while 


the_  American  Federation  advanced  with  rapid 
strides.  At  the  present  time  (1907)  the  Knights 
pla^  an  inconsiderable  part  in  the  labor  movement, 
while  the  American  Ftxieration  is  steadily  gaining 
in  influence.  The  conventions  of  1886,  1887,  and 
1888  were  called  respectively  the  first,  second, 
and  third  convention  of  the  American  Federation ; 
but  by  order  of  the  convention  of  1889  the  origin 
of  the  federation  iiraU  official  documents  is  dated 
from  1881. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  upholding 
the  principle  of  trade  autonomy,  favors  the  local 
trade-union  composed  of  members  following  a 
single  vocation,  and  attached  to  a  national  trade- 
union.  Where  the  local  union  is  not  affiliated 
with  a  national  organization,  it  receives  a  charter 
directly  from  the  American  Federation  and  be- 
comes known,  for  instance,  as  "Ship  Carpenters' 
Union,  No.  6,976."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
organizers  of  the  federation  often  find  it  necessary 
to  form  into  one  local  union  workers  of  miscel- 
laneous crafts.  Hence  federal  labor-imions  exist 
in  those  localities  where  separate  trade-unions 
are  impracticable.  As  .soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  a  craft  is  admitted,  a  new  local  trade- 
union,  recruited  from  t^  membership  of  the 
mixed  union,  is  formed.  This  trade  "local"  in 
turn  joins  the  national  union  of  its  craft  wherever 
possible.  According  to  the  report  for  November 
1906,  there  were  27,500  local  unions  and  759 
local  trade-  and  federal  labor-unions  directly  aX- 
filiated  with  the  national  federation. 

Local  fedenttioni,  commonly  known  as  central  labor- 
unions,  aim  to  embrace  all  local  unions  in  a  given  area,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  strict  autonomy  of  each 
trade  or  industry.  Altho  in  eeneral,  representation,  mem- 
bership, etc.,  are  left  by  the  American  rederation  to  local 
regulation,  the  national  constitution  provides  that  "no 
central  body  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  shall 
reject  credentials  presented  by  a  duly  elected  or  appointed 
delegation  of  a  local  union^  chartered  by  a  national  or  inter- 
national-union luiving'  affiliation  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration." 

Next  in  gradation  to  the  local  federation  is  the  state  feder- 
ation of  representatives  from  the  various  labor  organizations 
in  the  state.  State  branches  meet  annually  and  seek  to 
exercise  functions  analogous  to  those  carried  on  by  the 
national  federation  in  its  larger  field  of  activity. 

As  a  fourth  form  of  organization,  the  American 
Federation  recognizes  as  its  most  important 
subdivision  the  national  tmion  of  workmen  en- 
gaged in  a  single  calling.  In  May,  1904,  there 
were  118  international  unions  having;  complete 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  trades,  with  a  mem- 
bership     approximating      2,000,000 
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work-people  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
0.j.-<^-    ican    Federation    of   Labor.     Struc- 
^^n        turally,  the  most  important  feature 
of   the   national    federation    is    the 
representative      convention      which 
meets  in  annual  session.     The  constitution  pro- 
vides:      "The    basis   of   representation    in    the 
convention  shall  be:    From  national  and  inter- 
national tmions,  for  less  than  4,000  members,  one 
delegate;  4,000  or  more,  two  delegates;  8,000  or 
more,  three  delegates;  16,000  or  more,  four  del- 
egates; and  so  on.     Prom  central  bodies,  state 
federations,  federal  labor-tmions,  and  local  unions 
having  no  national  or  international  union,  one 
delegate." 

In  this  scheme  of  representation,  a  compromise  has  been 
sought  between  equal  representation  and  proportional  rep- 
resentation. Proportional  representation  seemed  to  give  an 
unfair  advantage  to  the  larger  unions,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  equal  representation  placed  undue  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  smaller  unions.  A  system  has  therefore  been  adopted 
by  which  a  part  of  the  membership  is  represented  according 
to  a  progressive  ratio,  and  the  other  part — many  of  whom 
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•re  alao  npimeuted  thromth  their  respective  national  and 
international  nnionB — by  one  delegate  from  each  organization. 
Strict  adherence  to  this  progressive  ratio  avoidi  the  chief 
defect  of  proportional  lepmentation;  as  applied  by  the 
American  Federation,  bomver.  it  sucoaeds  in  keeping  the 
nnmber  of  delegates  within  proper  limits  rather  than  in 
siTing  each  union  a  measurable  weight  in  legislation.  The 
toDowing  law,  adopted  in  t887,  neutralizes  any  restraint 
placed  oa  the  strong  unions  by  prugiessive  representation: 
"Questioiis  may  be  decided  by  division  or  a  show  of  hands, 
bai  if  a  call  of  the  roll  is  demanded  by  one  tenth  of  the  dele- 
Btes  present,  each  dele^te  shall  cast  ont  vol*  for  retry  otu 
fuutdni  mttmbtrs,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  he  represents, 
but  no  city  or  state  federation  shall  be  allowed  more  than 
cae  vote."  Thus  the  power  is  retained  by  the  large  unions 
with  the  additional  consideration,  it  is  claimed,  of  harmful 
centralization  in  the  bands  of  the  few.  Where  proportional 
representatioa  invvails,  it  is  difficult  to  unite  the  numerous 
drifgatea  for  oommon  action.  Under  the  American  Federa- 
tion^ plan  of  procreaaive  representation,  the  limited  number 
of  men  wbo  exerdse  a  oontrading  voice  baaed  on  the  total 
membership  of  their  respective  unions,  are  in  a  positioa  to 
form  a  combination  at  any  time  to  rule  the  convention. 

The  chief  administrative  body  of  the  American 
Federation  is  the  Executive  Council,  composed  of 
the  national  officers:  a  president,  eight  vice- 
presidents,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The 
Executive  Council  supervises  the  work  and  de- 
cides questions  of  policy  between  conventions. 
The  most  important  single  official  is  the  president. 
He  is  elected  by  the  annual  convention  and  holds 
office  for  one  year.  Owing  to  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  American  Federation,  its  executive 
head  has  comparatively  slight  official  power;  but 
as  the  recognized  leader  of  the  American  trade- 
union  movement,  he  exerts  considerable  influence 
over  the  activities  of  national  and  international 
unions.  He  receives  a  fixt  annual  salary  of 
$3,000.  The  remaining  officers  are  paia  as 
follows:  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer,  an 
annual  salary^  of  $2,500  and  $200  respectively; 
the  vice-presidents,  $4  per  day  and  expenses 
when  attending  council  meetings. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  American 
Federation  from  1881  to  1905  were  as  follows: 
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Starting  in  1881  with  an  annual  tax  of  three 
cents  per  member  of  the  affiliated  unions,  the 
"Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Un- 
ions "  reduced  this  sum  to  one  cent  per  member 
the  following  year.     In  1883  provision  was  made 
that  each  national  union  should  pay 
WmiUM     "****  ^^^  central  treasury  for   i,ooo 
members  or  less,  $10;  1,000  to  4,000, 
$20;  4,000  to  8,000,   (25;  8,000  to 
13,000,  $30,  etc.     When  the  American  Federa- 
tion was  formed  in  1886,  an  annual  tax  of  six 
cents  per  member  was  placed  on  national  and 
local  unions.     The  following  year  this  tax  was 
reduced  to  three  cents  a  year  for  national  and 
local  oivanizations,  with  a  tax  of  $25  a  year  on 
central  &bor-unions  and  state  federations.    After 
various  changes  from  time  to  time,  the  present 
rate  was  fixt  as  follows:    "From  international  or 


national  trade-unions  a  per-capita  tax  of  one 
half  of  one  cent  per  member  per  month;  from 
local  trade-unions  and  federal  labor-unions,  ten 
cents  per  member  per  month,  five  cents  of  which 
must  be  set  aside  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  strike 
or  lockout;  from  local  unions,  the  majority  of 
whose  members  are  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  two  cents  per  member  per  month;  from 
central  and  state  bodies  $10  per  year,  payable 
quarterly." 

The  objects  of  the  American  Federation,  as 
stated  in  the  Preamble  and  Article  II.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, are  as  follows: 

,  Whbrbas,  a  struggle  is  going  on  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world,  between  the  oppressors  and  the  opptest 
of  all  countries,  a  struggle  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborer,  which  grows  in  intensity  from  year  to  year  and 
will  work  disastrous  results  to  the  toiling  millions  if  they  are 
not  combined  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit; 

It  therefore  behooves  the  representatives  of  the  trade-  and 
labor-unions  of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  to  adopt 
such  measures  and  disseminate  such  principles  among  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  our  country  as  will  permaoently 
unite  them  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  rights  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled. 

We  therefore  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  formation  of 
a  thorou^  federation,  embracing  eveiy  trade  and  labor 
organisation  in  America,  organized  under  the  trade-union 
system. 

AsTicLB  II.,  Sec.  1.  The  objects  of  this  federation  shall 
be  the  encouragement  and  formation  of  local  trade-  and  labor- 
unions,  and  the  closer  federation  of  such  societies  through  the 
organization  of  central  trade-  and  lat>or-unions  in  every  city, 
and  the  further  combination  of  such  bodies  into  state,  teiri- 
torial,  or  provincial  organizations,  to  secure  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  masses. 

Sec.  a.  The  establishment  of  national  and  inte^tiational 
trade-unions,  based  upon  a  strict  recognition  of  the  autonomy 
of  each  trade,  and  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  such 
bodies. 

Sec.  3.  An  American  federation  of  all  national  and  inters 
national  trade-unions,  to  aid  and  assist  eacli  other;  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  sale  of  union-label  goods;  and  to  secure  national 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  working  people,  and  influence 
public  opinion,  by  peaceful  and  legal  methods,  in  favor  of 
onanized  labor. 

Sec.  4.  To  aid  and  encourage  the  labor  press  of  America. 

Aside  from  the  more  general  activities  involved 
in  the  closer  association  of  trades,  certain  typical 
activities  are  displayed  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion in  (o)  the  use  01  the  union  label,  (fc)  boycotts 
and  strikes,  (c)  the  introduction  of  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  {d)  politics  and  legislation. 

(o)  The  American  Federation  has  made  no 
attempt  to  control  the  labels  of  its  national  and 
international  unions,  merely  indorsing  and  ad- 
vocating those  already  adopted  by  the  different 
trades.  Local  and  federal  unions 
directly  attached  to  the  American 
Federation,  however,  receive  their 
labels  from  national  headquarters. 
The  federation  calls  upon  all  tmion 
men  to  demand  goods  bearing  the  union  stamp, 
and  urges  the  formation  of  active  labor  leagues  to 
aid  in  educating  the  consuming  public  to  Uie  na- 
ture, appearance,  and  value  of  trade  labels.  In 
order  to  gain  uniformity  and  more  particularly 
to  prevent  counterfeiting,  a  universal  label  has 
from  time  to  time  been  suggested.  In  1900  the 
officials  of  the  American  Federation  obtained  a 
legal  opinion  to  the  effect  that  counterfeiting 
could  be  better  punished  if  all  unions  would 
surrender  their  labels  and  adopt  that  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor.  Inasmuch  as  this  would 
involve  the  surrender  by  each  union  of  some  part 
of  the  very  trade  autonomy  for  which  the  federa- 
tion has  always  contended,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  federation  as  one  organization,  at  least  for 
the  purpose  of  "issuing,  controlling,  protecting, 
and  defending  the  universal  label,"  the  step  has 
not  been  taken.    The  secretary  reported  to  the 
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twenty-fifth  convention  (1905)  that  there  were 
fifty-six  labels  and  ten  cards  issued  by  national 
tinions  which  had  received  the  indorsement  of 
the  American  Federation. 

(b)  The  federation  has  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  exercise  of  the  boycott  as  a 
national  function.  The  method  usually  em- 
ployed is  as  follows:  Local  or  national  unions 
with  grievances  against  certain  firms  send  reso- 
lutions to  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  committee  of  the 
Federation  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the 
justice  of  the  complaint,  reports  to  the  executive 
council,  or  to  the  annual  convention  if  in  session. 

In  case  the  complaint  is  deemed  just, 
-jj^  a  boycott  is  declared  on  the  products 
PolloT  °^  *^®  ^"'^  °^  firms  involved,  and  the 
^  names  of  the  manufacturers  are 
published  monthly  in  the  "unfair 
list"  of  The  American  Federationist,  the  official 
journal  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In 
addition  to  placing  the  firms  on  the  "unfair  list," 
circulars  are  sent  to  the  unions  in  the  federa- 
tion, requesting  all  union  men  to  cease  purchas- 
ing the  products  of  the  boycotted  firms.  At  the 
present  time  the  national  officials  exercise  con- 
siderable care  in  the  use  of  the  boycott,  and  con- 
centrate attention  upon  a  small  nimiber  of  firms. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  re- 
garded the  strike  as  the  best  means  to  gain  trade- 
union  ends  under  a  system  of  capitalistic  produc- 
tion, and  has  advocated  thorough  organization 
along  trade  lines  as  the  strongest  protection  to 
labor.  Being  merely  an  advisory  center,  and  de- 
pending upon  the  voluntary  loyalty  of  trade- 
unionists  working  through  their  respective  na- 
tionals, the  federation  has  been  unable  to  act 
positively  or  directly  with  respect  to  strikes.  It 
can  recommend  and  urge  certain  policies,  but  it 
lacks  the  centralized  control,  and  has  in  conse- 
quence followed  a  conservative  course  through 
the  various  conflicts  between  employer  and 
employee.  The  secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  before  the  fifteenth  annual  conven- 
tion, 1895,  declared  that  sympathetic  strikes 
were  not  opposed  and  assistance  would  be  given 
wherever  it  was  needed;  nevertheless,  he  added, 
as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  assistance  exacted  of  one 
union  in  support  of  another  union,  the  safest  plan 
is  to  allow  the  individual  oi;ganization  itself  to  be 
the  judge.  This  position,  when  strictly  adhered 
to,  lunits  the  federation  in  its  activity  to  a  con- 
venient center  from  which  moral  and  financial  aid 
may  be  distributed. 

(c)  In  1882  the  platform  of  the  Federation  of 
Oreanized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  declared: 
"The  National  Eight-Hour  La^w  is  one  intended 
to  benefit  labor  and  relieve  it  partly  of  its  bur- 
dens.    We  therefore  demand  the  enforcement  of 

said  law  in  the  spirit  of  its  designers." 

jjj^i       A  resolution  of  the  third  session  in 

■S*^      1883    stated    that    the    federation 

^„fg—KBt    ' '  considers  the  question  of  shortening 

the  hours  as  paramount  to  all  other 

questions   at   present";  and  in  the 

secretary's  report  to  the  convention  of-  1884,  a 

plan  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  was  strongly 

uiged.     In  consequence  of  this  agitation  it  was 

suggested  that  the  unions  be  canvassed  as  to 

the  desirability  of  a  universal  strike  not  later 

than  May  i,  1886,  at  which  time  all  branches 

should   smitiltaneously  demand   the   eight-hour 

day.    Realizing  that  the  federation  was  weak  in 

authority  and  numerical  strength,  the  officials 


asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
The  latter  organization  failed  to  support  the 
movement,  and  the  plan  did  not  reach  serious 
proportions.  The  next  attempt  came  in  1888, 
when  a  resolution  passed  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  fixing 
May  I,  1890,  as  the  day  for  a  general  strike,  and 
arran^ng  for  preparatory  mass-meeting  to  be 
held  in  various  cities  and  towns.  Renewed 
efforts  to  form  a  temporary  alliance  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor  failed,  but  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets were  scattered  widely,  and  prominent 
speakers  were  sent  by  the  American  Federation 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  to  prepare  trade- 
union  members  for  the  proposed  universal  strike. 

Warned  by  the  complete  failure  of  previous 
general  strikes,  the  more  advanced  leaders  agreed 
that  the  struggle  could  be  carried  on  more  suc- 
cessfully if  certain  trades  were  selected  to  make 
the  fight,  supported  by  the  combined  strength  of 
the  other  unions  working  through  the  federation. 
Consequently  a  series  of  individual  trade  strikes 
was  determined  upon,  in  which  one  trade  after 
the  other  would  be  selected  to  strike  for  shorter 
hours  until  all  trades  had  obtained  the  eight-hour 
day.  In  the  eight-hour  strike  of  1890,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  selected  by 
the  federation  to  make  the  fight.  A  special  as- 
sessment was  levied,  and  every  effort  made  to 
win  the  strike,  with  the  result  that  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  established  the  eight-hour  day  in 
several  large  cities.  Finally,  at  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  convention,  the  American  Feder- 
ation indorsed  the  eight-hour  movement  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  and  prom- 
ised to  levy  the  constitutional  assessment  on  the 
membership  if,  at  any  time  after  Jan.  i ,  1906,  the 
Typographical  Union  needed  further  assistance. 

(a)  The  American  Federation  thus  far  has 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  engage  the 
organization  in  political  activity.  Freedom 
from  political  affiUation  has  not  been  maintained 
without  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  more  con- 
servative element  in  the  federation. 

I^tloal     '^^^  ^^^  convention  held  in  Pitts- 

Attltn^  burg  declared,  "that  we  recommend 
all  trades  and  labor  organizations  to 
secure  proper  representation  in  all 
lawmaking  bodies  by  means  of  the  ballot,  and 
to  use  all  honorable  measures  by  which  this  result 
can  be  accomplished."  At  almost  every  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation,  and  invariably 
at  meetings  of  local,  state,  and  national  unions, 
the  same  question  has  arisen  in  some  form  or 
other.  Particularly  have  the  political  Socialists 
endeavored  to  commit  the  federation  to  political 
socialism,  but  thus  far  without  success.  So  long 
as  the  pressure  upon  the  federation  to  declare 
for  independent  action  did  not  become  annoying, 
a  positive  declaration  of  principles  was  withheld. 
But  when  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  as  a  member 
of  the  Central  Labor  Federation  of  New  York 
City  sought  admission  into  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  application  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  no  political  party  as  a  party  has  the 
right  to  be  represented  m  the  councils  of  trade- 
tmions.  With  most  immediate  socialistic  pro- 
posals, the  federation,  however,  is  in  sympathy. 

Among  the  important  subjects  before  the  con- 
vention of  1893  was  the  following  "political  pro- 
gram," which  was  referred  to  the  affiliated  unions 
to  be  voted  upon  during  the  year: 

Whbrbas,  the  trade-unionists  of  Great  Britain  have,  by 
the  light  of  experience  and  the  logic  of  progress,  adopted  the 
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principle  o(  independent  labor  politics  as  an  auxiliary  to 
their  eoonomic  action:  and 

Wrbkbas,  such  action  has  resulted  in  the  most  gratifying 
success;  and 

WaaKBAS,  such  independent  lahor  politics  are  based  upon 
the  following  program,  to  wit: 
1.  Compukory  education. 
>.  Direct  legislation. 
).  A  legal  «)|ht-hour  work-day. 


7.  The  abolition  of  the  sweating  system. 

8.  The  municipal  ownership  oi  streetcars,  and  gas  and 
electiicplants  for  public  distribution  of  light,  heat,  and  power. 

9.  The  nationalization  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  rail- 
roads, and  mines. 

10.  The  collective  ownership  by  the  people  of  all  means  of 
rroJiiction  and  distribution. 

11.  The  principle  of  the  referendum  in  all  legislation. 
Therefore,  Rbsolvbd,  that  this  convention  hereby  indorses 

tMs  poBUca]  action  of  our  British  comrades;  and 

Rbsolvbd,  that  this  program  and  basis  of  a  political  labor 
movement  be.  and  is  hereby,  submitted  for  the  consideration 
C3f  the  labor  organisations  of  America,  with  the  request  that 
their  delegates  to  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  be  instructed  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

At  the  fotirteenth  convention,  1894,  the  first  nine 
planks  of  this  political  platform  were  adopted  with 
little  discussion  and  with  substantially  no  change. 
Plank  1 1  was  incorporated  with  plank  2,  making 
that  plank  read:  "Direct  legislation  through  the 
initiative  and  referendum."  Plank  3  was  made 
to  read  "a  legal  work-day  of  not  more  than  eight 
hours."  In  plank  8  the  words  "water-works" 
were  substituted  after  the  words  "street-cars." 
The  great  discussion  came  on  plank  10.  After  a 
long  debate  it  was  defeated,  and  three  resolutions 
substituted  for  it,  as  follows:  (i)  The  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  system  of  landholding,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  a  title  of  occupancy  and 
use  only  (carried  by  a  vote  of  1,217  *<*  9'3)-  (') 
The  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  and  penal  laws  affect- 
ing seamen  and  other  workmen,  incorporated  in 
the  federal  and  state  laws  of  the  United  States. 
(3)  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  privilege  of 
issuing  money,  and  substituting  therefor  a  system 
of  direct  issuance  to  and  by  the  people.  Subse- 
quent efforts  on  the  part  01  radical  trade  organi- 
zations became  so  persistent  that  the  New  York 
convention  of  1895  declared:  "Party  politics, 
whether  they  be  Democratic,  Republican,  Social- 
istic, Populistic,  Prohibition,  or  any  other,  shall 
have  no  place  in  the  conventions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor."  Succeeding  attempts  to 
commit  the  organization  to  a  definite  political 
program  have  been  defeated,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  American  Federation  stands  independent 
of  party  affiliation. 

As  the  American  Federation  wields  little 
authority  over  the  national  unions,  and  has  no 
way  to  secure  unity  of  sentiment  on  any  political 
issue,  the  probable  result  of  independent  political 
action  would  be  internal  strife  with  danger  of 
complete  disruption.  Accordingly,  the  federa- 
tion has  chosen  to  advocate  labor  legislation  and 
to  take  an  active  part  in  any  move  leading  to  the 
betterment  of  labor  conditions  rather  than  to 
participate  as  an  organization  in  national  and 
state  elections.  Each  convention  directs  atten- 
tion to  niecial  reforms,  whereupon  the  executive 
cotincil  names  a  bill  embodying  the  necessary 
provisions,  and  champions  its  course.  The 
legislative  committee  maintained  at  Washing- 
ton is  especially  helpful  in  promoting  this  work. 
Among  uie  chief  reforms  so  advocated  in  recent 
years  nave  been :  The  national  eight-hour  law, 
Chinese  exclusion,  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
trust  legklation,  anti-injimction  laws,  and  the 


abolition  of  convict  and  imported  contract  labor. 
In  addition  to  these  efforts,  the  federation  has 
sought  to  prevent  legislation  considered  harmful 
to  the  working  classes  in  general,  such  as  anti- 
scalping  laws,  compulsory  arbitration,  and  com- 
pulsory union  incorporation. 

Thus  in  the  general  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  are  reflected  something  of  that 
prudence  and  moderation  which  characterize  the 
present  industrial  life  of  the  East.  It  has  ad- 
vocated the  individual  trade  strike  in  preference 
to  the  general  or  sympathetic  strike;  it  has  re- 
peatedly placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to 
political  action;  it  has  advanced  the  principle  of 
organization  according  to  trades;  and  lastly,  by 
guaranteeing  to  each  national  or  international 
union  complete  Jurisdiction  over  its  own  trade, 
has  gained  to  a  large  extent  the  good-will  of  the 
individual  members.  So  lon^  as  efficient  lead- 
ership maintains  this  traditional  conservatism 
there  is  every  reason  to  predict  that  the  American 
Federation  will  remain  an  important  factor  in  the 
American  labor  movement.  Much  credit  for  this 
must  be  given  to  its  president,  Mr.  Samuel  Gom- 
PERS,  one  of  its  foimders,  elected  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  so  continuing  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  (1895)  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  organization  in  October,  1906,  had  an 
enrolment  of  119  international  unions  consisting 
of  approximately  37,500  local  unions,  36  state 
federations,  538  central  labor-tmions,  and  759 
local  trade-  and  federal  labor-unions.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  tmions  represent  a  membership 
of  over  3,000,000. 

Some  250  monthljr  or  weekly  periodicals  are^ 
published  by  the  tmions,  but  The  Federationist, 
edited  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  published  monthly, 
is  the  official  organ. 

The  officers  of  the  federation  are:  President, 
Samuel  Gompers,  Washington,  D.  C;  secretary, 
Frank  Morrison,  Washington,  D.  C;  treasurer, 
John  B.  Lennon,  Bloomington,  111.;  first  vice- 
president,  James  Duncan,  Boston,  Mass.;  second, 
John  Mitchell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  third,  James 
O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C;  fourth.  Max 
Morris,  Denver,  Col.;  fifth,  Denis  A.  Hayes, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sixth,  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  seventh,  William  D.  Huber,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  eighth,  Joseph  F.  Valentine,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  headquarters  of  the  organization  are  at  423 
G  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  J.  Kirk. 

Rbvbrbncbs;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Federation  Conven- 
tions; Files  of  Tht  FidtraUonist;  Pamphlets  published  by 
the  Federation,  particularly,  What  Dots  Labor  Wantt  Samuel 
Gompers,  Tht  Philosophy  of  th*  Labor  Movtmtat,  George- 
E.  McNeill;  Tht  Safety  of  tht  Futurt  Lits  in  Orgattiud 
Labor,  Henry  D.  Lloyd;  Why  Wt  Unitt:  Philosophy  of 
Tradt  Unions,  Dyer  D.  Lum;  Has  tht  Non-  Unionist  a  Moral 
Right  to  Work,  How,  Whtn  and  Whtr*  Hi  PItasest  Frank 
K.  Foster;  H*storyof  Tradt  Unions,  William  Trant;  Tht 
PhUosofhy  <A  iht  Eight-Honr  Uovtnunt,  Lemuel  Danryed; 
Tht  Etghi-Hour  Day  Samud  Gompers;  No  Compulsory 
ArbilraHon,  Samuel  Gompers;   Orfanittd  Labor,  Its  Stmf 

?lts,  Its  Entmits  and  Fool  Fntnds,  Samuel  Gompers; 
'ondilion  of  Womtn  Worhirs,  Ida  H.  Van  Etten  (all  these 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Federation  headquarters) ;  Labor 
Problttns,  Adams,  Th.  S.,  and  Sumner,  Helen  S.  (190s): 
Stndits  in  Amtrican  Tradt- Unionism  (Jacob  H.  Hollander, 
ed.),  chap,  xii.;  Tht  Knights  of  Labor  and  tht  Amtrican 
Fidtralion  of  Labor,  Wm.  Keep  (1906);  Organittd  Stlf- 
Hilp,  H.  N.  Casson  (1901);  Tht  Labor  Movtmtnt,  George 
E.  McNeill  (1886). 

The  growth  of  the  central  organization  of  the 
principal  national  trade-unions  since  1896  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  table  compiled  from  the 
secretary's  report  to  the  convention  of  1904  : 
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In  1906  the  executive  council  of  the  federation, 
moved  somewhat  by  the  political  successes  of 
the  English  Labor  Party  (see  Great  Britain), 
determined,  not  indeed  to  change  the  non-par- 
tizan  policy  of  the  federation,  but  to  urge  upon 
all  unions  and  members  affiliated  with  it  to  make 
a  strenuotis  political  effort,  irrespective  of  party, 
to  defeat  candidates  for  Congress  and  others  who 
were  opposed  to  the  views  of  labor,  and  to  elect 
those  mendly  thereto.  A  committee  of  the  fed- 
eration reported  a  list  of  those  candidates  for 
Congress  who  should  be  supported,  as  well  as  a  list 
of  those  who  were  to  be  defeated,  and  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  and  others  tudertook  a  strenuous  campaign 
against  the  latter.  The  coimcil  enibodied  its 
demands  in  the  following  Bill  of  Grievances: 

HoNOKABLB  Thbodorb  Roosbvblt,  Pnsidmt  of  the  Vnittd 

Slates; 
Honorablb  William  P.  Fktb,  Preeideta  pro  tempore,  Vmted 

States  Senate; 
Honorablb  Joseph  G.  Cannoh,  Speaker,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, United  States, 

Gbntlbhem:  The  undersigned  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Laboor,  and  those  accompanying  us 
in  the  presentation  of  this  document,  submit  to  you  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  grievances  which  the  worlonen  of  our 
country  feel  by  reason  of  the  indifferent  position  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  manifested 
toward  the  just,  reasonable,  and  necessary 
measures  which  have  been  before  it  these  past 
several  years,  and  which  particularly  affect 
the  interests  of  the  working  people,  as  well  as 
by  reason  of  the  administntive  acts  of  the 
executive  branches  of  the  government  and  the 
legislation  of  the  Congress  relating  to  these  interests.  For 
convenience  the  matters  of  which  we  complain  are  briefly 
stated,  and  are  as  follows: 

Eight-Hour  Law. — The  law  commonly  known  as  the  Eight- 
Hour  L4iW  has  been  found  ineffective  and  insufficient  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  designers  and  framers.  L4ibor 
has,  since  1894,  urged  the  passage  of  a  law  so  as  to  remedy  the 
defects,  and  for  its  extension  to  all  work  done  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  government.     Our  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

Without  hearing  of  any  land  granted  to  those  who  are  the 
advocates  of  the  Ei^ht-Hour  Law  and  principle.  Congress 
■passed,  and  the  president  signed,  an  appropxiatioa  bill  con- 
taining a  rider  nullifying  the  Bight-Hour  Law  and  tvindple  in 
its  application  to  the  greatest  public  work  ever  undertaken  by 
our  government,  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Bight-Hour  Law  in  terms  provides  that  those  intrusted 
with  the  supervision  of  government  work  shall  neither  require 
norpermitany  violations  thereof.  The  law  has  been  grievous- 
ly and  frequently  violated.  The  violations  have  been  reported 
to  the  heads  of  several  departments,  who  have  refused  to  take 
the  necessary  step  for  its  enforcement. 

Convict  Vabor. — ^While  recognizing  the  neceeaty  for  the 
employment  of  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions,  so  that  they 
may  be  self-supporting,  labor  has  urged  in  vain  the  enactment 
of  a  law  that  shall  safeguard  it  from  the  competition  of  the 
labor  of  convicts. 

Immigration. — In  the  interest  of  all  of  our  people,  and  in 
consonance  with  their  almost  general  demand,  we  have  ur^ed 
Congress  for  some  tangible  relief  from  the  constantly  grawing 
evil  of  induced  and  undedrBble  immigration,  but  without 
result. 

Chinese  Exclusion. — Recognizing  the  danger  of  Chinese 
immigration,  and  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Congress  years  ago  enacted  an  effective  Chinese  exdumon  law ; 
yet,  despite  the  experience  of  the  people  of  our  own  country, 
as  well  as  those  at  other  countnes,  the  present  law  is  fla- 


grantly violated,  and  ixm,  by  act  of  Congress,  it  is  seriously 
proposed  to  invalidate  that  law  and  reverse  the  policy. 

Stamen's  Rifhts. — The  partial  relief  secured  by  the  laws  of 
r895  and  1898,  providing  that  seamen  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  endure  involuntary  servitude,  has  been  seriously  threat- 
ened at  each  succeeding  Congress.  The  petitions  to  secure 
for  the  seamen  equal  right  with  all  others  nave  been  denied, 
and  a  disposition  shown  to  extend  to  other  workmen  the 
system  of  compulsory  labor. 

Ship  Subsidy. — Under  the  guise  of  a  bill  to  subsidize  the 
shipping  industry,  a  provision  is  incorporated,  and  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate,  providing  for  a  form  of  conscription, 
which  would  make  compulsory  naval  service  a  condition 
precedent  to  employment  on  privately  owned  vessels. 

Having  in  mind  the  terrible  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life 
attending  the  burning  of  the  Slocum  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  the  wreck  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  other  disasters  on  the  waters  too 
numerous  to  mention — in  nearly  every  case  the  great  loss  of 
life  was  due  to  the  undermanning  and  the  unskilled  manning 
of  such  vessels — we  presented  to  Congress  measures  that 
would,  if  enacted,  so  tar  as  human  law  could  do,  make  im- 
possible the  awful  loss  of  life.  We  have  sought  this  remedy 
more  in  the  interests  of  the  traveling  public  than  in  that  of 
the  seamen,  but  in  vain. 

Having  in  mind  the  constantly  increasing  evil  growing  out 
of  the  parsimony  of  corporations,  of  towing  severs!  under- 
manned and  unequipped  vessels,  called  barges,  on  the  high 
seas,  where,  in  case  of  storm  or  stress,  they  are  cut  loose  to 
drift  or  sink,  and  their  crews  to  perish,  we  have  urged  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  shall  forbid  the  towing  of  more  than 
one  such  vessel  unless  they  shall  have  an  equipment  and  a 
crew  sufficient  to  manage  them  when  cut  loose  and  set  adrift; 
but  in  vain. 

Trusts  and  Interstate  Commerce. — The  antitrust  and  inter- 
state commerce  laws  enacted  to  protect  the  people  against 
monopoly  in  the  products  of  labor,  and  against  discrimination 
in  the  transportation  thereof,  have  been  perverted,  so  far  as 
the  laborers  are  concerned,  so  as  to  invade  and  violate  their 
personal  liberty  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Our 
repeated  efforts  to  obtain  redress  from  Congress  have  been  in 
vain. 

Anti-Injunction  Bill. — The  beneficent  writ  of  injunction, 
intended  to  protect  property  rights,  has,  as  used  in  labor 
disputes,  been  perverted  so  as  to  attack  and  destroy  personal 
freedom,  and  in  a  manner  to  hold  that  the  employer  has  some 
property  rights  in  the  labor  of  the  workmen.  Instead  of 
obtaining  the  relief  which  labor  has  sought,  it  is  seriously 
threatened  with  statutory  authority  for  existing  judicial 
usurpation. 

Committee  on  Labor. — The  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  instituted  at  the  demand  of 
labor  to  voice  its  sentiments,  to  advocate  its  rights,  and  to 
protect  its  interests.  In  the  past  two  Congresses  this  com- 
mittee has  been  so  organized  as  to  make  ineffectual  any 
attempt  labor  has  made  for  redress.  This  being  the  fact  in 
the  last  Congress,  labor  requested  the  sneaker  to  appoint  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  members  who,  from  their  experience, 
knowledge,  and  sympathy,  would  render  in  this  Congress 
such  service  as  the  committee  was  originally  designed  to  per- 
form. Not  only  was  labor's  request  ignored,  but  the  hostile 
make-up  of  the  committee  was  accentuated. 

Ri^  of  Petition  Denied  Government  Employees.  —  It»- 
cently  the  president  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  and  all 
government  employees,  upon  the  pain  of  instant  dismissal 
from  the  government  service,  to  petition  Congress  for  any 
redress  of  grievances  or  for  any  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition. Thus  the  constitutional  right  of  citizens  to  petition 
must  be  surrendered  by  the  government  employee  m  order 
that  he  may  obtain  or  retain  his  employment. 

Redress  for  Grievances. — We  present  these  grievances  to 
your  attention  because  we  have  long,  patiently,  and  in  vain 
waited  for  redress.  There  is  not  any  matter  of  which  we  have 
complained  but  for  which  we  have,  in  an  honorable  and 
lawful  manner,  submitted  remedies.  The  remedies  for  these 
grievances  proposed  by  labor  are  in  line  with  fundamental 
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law,  and  irith  the  inugieM  and  development  made  neceuary 
by  (dianged  indoztrial  conditions. 

Labor  brings  these,  its  grievances,  to  yoor  attention  be- 
canse  yoa  are  the  representatives  responsible  for  legislation 
and  for  faulnre  of  legislation.  The  toilers  come  to  you  as, 
your  fdlow-dtisens,  who,  by  reason  of  their  position  in  life 
Dave  not  Only  with  all  other  citizens  an  equal  interest  in 
oar  country,  but  the  further  interest  of  being  the  burden 
bearers,  the  mge-eamers  of  America.  As  labm's  represent- 
ataves  we  ask  you  to  redress  these  grievances,  for  it  is  in 
your  power  so  to  do. 

Labor  now  appnils  to  you,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  not 
be  in  vain.  But  if.  perchance,  you  may  not  heed  us,  wa. 
shall  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  support  of  our  fellow- 
dtixens. 

(Signed)  £xtcii<<tw  CtmncU,  Amtrican  Ftdtratum  of  Labor. 

AKSRICAH  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATIOH,  THE: 
Oisanized  1882;  incorporated  1897.  Objects: 
(i)  The  promotion  of  a  business-like  and  con- 
servative use  and  treatment  of  the  forest  resources 
of  this  country.  (2)  The  advancement  of  legis- 
lation tending  to  this  end  both  by  the  states  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  forest  administration  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  sti^tes,  and  the  extension  of 
sound  forestry  bv  all  proper  methods.  (3)  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  the  conservation, 
management,  and  renewal  of  Kwests,  the  proper 
utilization  of  their  products,  methods  of  refore- 
station of  waste  lands,  and  the  planting  of  trees. 

The  association  enrols  all  who  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  preservation  of  forests,  and  in 
f>articular  afipeals  to  owners  of  woodlands,  to 
umbermen  and  fore.sters,  as  well  as  to  engineers, 
professional  and  business  men  who  have  to  do 
with  wood  and  its  manifold  uses,  and  to  persons 
concerned  in  the  conservation  of  water  supplies 
for  irrigation  and  other  purposes.  The  dues  are 
$2  per  year.  _  The  association  has  more  than  s  .000 
members,  residents  of  every  state  in  the  Union, 
Canada,  and  foreign  countries.  It  has  its  own 
organ.  Forestry  ana  Irrigation,  which  is  sent  free 
to  all  membc^  each  month.  President,  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Secretary,  Prof.  Thos.  E.  Will,  131 1  G 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMBRICAlf  mSTITUTB  FOR  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE, THE:  Organized  in  New  York  City  in 
190a,  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  League  for  Social 
Service,  which  was  founded  in  1898  by  Drs.  Josiah 
Strong  and  Tolman.  Objects:  (1)  To  gather 
from  all  possible  sources  facts  of  every  kind  which 
bear  on  social  and  industrial  betterment.  (2)  To 
interpret  these  facts  hy  ascertaining  their  causes 
and  effects,  thus  gaining  their  real  simificance ; 
and  (3)  To  disseminate  the  resulting  knowledge 
for  the  education  of  public  opinion,  which  is  the 
generic  social  reform. 

The  membership  is  limited  to  forty,  but  the 
constitution  provides  that  men  and  women  dis- 
tin{[aished  for  public  service  or  deeply  interested 
in  industrial  and  social  betterment  may  be 
elected  associates.  Distinguished  students  of 
social  subjects  are  elected  collaborators. 

The  institute  has  a  large  number  of  foreign 
collaborators,  and  has  been  influential  in  starting 
similar  institutes  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and 
elsewhere;  while  it  is  in  active  commimication 
with  societies  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  this  way  a  considerable  international 
exchange  of  information  has  resulted,  and  has 
been  published  in  Social  Progress,  edited  by  Dr. 
Strong  and  others.  The  institute  has  made 
noteworthy  sociological  exhibits  at  the  exposi- 
tions of  Paris  (1900),  St.  Louis  (1904),  Lidge 
(1905),  and  Milan  (1906);  and  it  arranged  for 


an  Exposition  of  Safety  Devices  in  New  York 
(December,  1906.)  Out  of  this  has  grown  a 
movement  for  a  permanent  museum  of  Safety  De- 
vices in  New  York  City,  to  which  the  Institute  is 
now  giving  its  main  efforts,  and  for  which  quar- 
ters are  opened  at  231-241  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street.  See  Museums  op  Security.  The  in- 
stitute  makes  special  investigations,  at  cost  only, 
for  students  and  others  desiring  such  services; 
and  it  disseminates  the  information  it  collects  to 
its  members  in  all  countries.  Annual  dues :  Mem- 
bers, $2 ;  Societies,  $$.  President,  Josiah  Strong. 
Director,  Wm.  H.  Tolman,  231-241  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

AHBRICAir    PEACE    SOCIBTT,    THE:  The 

oldest  and  strongest  of  the  associations  in  this 
country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of 
international  peace;  oivanized  in  New  York  in 
1828.  Through  the  influence  of  William  Ladd, 
the  American  "Apostle  of  Peace,"  the  various 
state  and  local  peace  societies,  which  had  been  at 
work  since  1815,  were  induced  to  imite  and  thus 
establish  a  nati<Mial  organization. 

The  society  moved  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  iSjs.  and 
then  to  Boston  in  1817.  where  its  headquarters  have  been 
ever  since.  As  early  as  the  "  thirties  "  the  society  advocated 
the  general  adoption  of  arbitration,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  congress  and  court  of  nations.  The  monthly 
journal  of  the  society,  Th*  Advocat*  of  Ptact,  first  published 
at  Hartford  by  William  Watson,  for  the  Connecticut  Peace 
Society,  has  appeared  since  1834.  The  society,  before  tak- 
ing over  this  paper,  had  previously  puUished  The  Hcarbiitmir 
of  P*ae*  and  Tlu  Caluttul. 

The  purpose  of  the  society  was  from  the  first  declared  to 
be  to  '  diffuse  light  respecting  the  evils  of  war  and  the  best 
means  of  effecting  its  abolition."  This  twofold  aim  has  been 
its  object  ever  since.  It  has  been  among  the  foremost  of  the 
agencies  advocating  a  permanent  system  of  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  aU  international  controveisies.  In  1840  the 
Society  published,  in  a  book  of  700  pases,  "Prise  Essa^  on  a 
Congress  of  Nations."  It  has  since  published  and  distributed 
many  millions  of  pages  of  books  and  pamphlets,  on  all 
phases  of  the  subjects  of  peace  and  war.  Through  its  agency 
muiy  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  literature 
of  international  peace,  including  Sumner's  oration  on  the 
"  War  System  of  the  Commonweuth  of  Nations,"  Emerson's 
"  Essay  on  War,"  Channing's  "  Lecture  on  War,'  Judge  Jay's 
"  Review  of  the  Mexican  War,"  etc. 

The  society  was  the  first  to  take  up,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Sturge  of  England,  in  184 1,  the  idea  of  holding  inter- 
national peace  congresses.  The  result  was  the  first  great 
conness  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  in  1843,  organized  by 
the  London  Peace  Society.  Out  of  this  first  congress  grew 
the  remarkable  series  of  congresses  from  1848  to  185 1.  in 
which  the  American  Peace  Society  had  large  delegations.  In 
1871,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  James  B.  Miles,  then  secretary 
of  the  society,  the  Intemationsu  Law  Association  was  organ- 
ized, and  held  its  first  meeting  in  Brussels  the  following  year. 
Twenty-three  conferences  of  this  association  have  been  held, 
the  last  of  which  was  at  Berlin  in  October,  1906.  This  asso- 
ciation has  done  much  for  the  promotion  of  arbitration,  the 
improvement  of  international  law,  and  better  relations  in  gen- 
eral between  the  nations. 

Beginning  in  1837  with  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  the  society  has  been  active  with  both  the 
state  and  national  governments  with  a  view  to  practical  le^s- 
lative  action  toward  permanent  international  arbitration 
and  peace.  It  was  the  first  to  suggest,  in  the  "eighties,"  the 
holding  of  a  Pan-American  ^conference,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  greater  friendslup  and  better  trade  relations 
between  the  American  states. 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  been  repre- 
sented in  nearly  all  of  the  international  peace 
congresses  held  since  1889,  as  well  as  in  the 
national  arbitration  conferences  held  at  Wash- 
ington; and  many  of  its  members  have  been 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Mohonk  Arbitration 
Conference,  organized  in  1895  by  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley, 

In  the  spring  of  1903  a  resolution,  prepared 
by  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and  supported 
by  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  outside, 
was  unanimously  voted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislattire,  urging  the  Congress  and  Government 
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of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  periodic  congress  of  nations. 
This  proposal  has  met  with  unexpectedly  strong 
and  wide  approval,  has  been  made  a  leading 
feature  of  the  program  of  the  Intbrparuambn- 
TARY  Union,  and  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
foremost  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  second 
Ha^e  conference. 

The  society  is  stronger,  more  active,  and  more 
influential  to-day  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
It  has  a  growing  membership  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  By  means  of  committees  it  is 
promoting  interest  m  the  peace  movement  among 
business  men,  among  workin^men,  among  min- 
isters and  churches,  etc.  President,  Hon.  Robert 
Treat  Paine.  Secretary,  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AHERICAH  POLITICAL  SCIEIICE  ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE:  Founded  1903.  Object:  The  en- 
couragement of  the  scientific  study  of  politics, 
public  law,  administration,  and  diplomacy.  It 
meets  annually  in  December.  Dues,  $3.  "Presi- 
dent, Albert  Shaw,  New  York.  Vice-presidents: 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart;  F.  N.  Judson;  H.  A.  Gar- 
field. Secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  W.  Wil- 
loughby,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

AMERICAir  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESEN- 
TATIOH  LEAGUE,  THE:  Organized  (1893)  to 
promote  the  reform  of  legislative  assemblies,  by 
abandoning:  the  present  system  of  electing  single 
representatives  on  a  majority  or  plurality  vote 
in  Umited  territorial  districts,  and  by  substituting 
the  following  provisions: 

(i)  That  all  representatives  be  elected  "at 
large,"  on  a  general  ticket  either  without  district 
divisions  or  in  districts  as  large  as  practicable. 

(2)  That  the  election  be  in  such  form  that  the 
several  parties  or  political  groups  shall  secure 
representation  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
number  of  votes  cast  by  each.  President,  Will- 
iam Dudley  Foulke,  Richmond,  Ind.  Secretary, 
Robert  Tyson,  10  Harbord  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

AMERICAN  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION, 
THE:  A  secret  association,  commonly  called  the 
A.  P.  A.  It  was  organized  in  1887  against  the 
asserted  attack  of  Roman  Catholicism  upon  the 
American  public  school  and  other  American 
institutions.  In  1890  or  thereabouts  it  became 
very  active,  published  an  outspoken  or^an  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  created  widespread  agitation 
and  excitement.  The  association  was  organized 
by  H.  F.  Bower,  and  rapidly  grew  in  strength, 
claiming  in  1895  a  membership  of  a,ooo,ooo,  and 
extending  into  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Its  influence,  however,  soon  disappeared, 
and  has  now  practically  passed  away. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  existence  of  the  order 
were  stated  by  one  of  its  members  to  be  as  follows : 

(i)  The  Roman  Catholic  attack  on  our  public-school  sya- 
tern.  (2)  The  attempted  foreignizing,  by  fon:e,  of  whole 
communities,  in  language  and  religion,  by  Romish  priests. 
(3I  The  complete  control  of  our  great  cities  by  Romanisra. 
(4)  The  fact  that  our  army  and  navy  are  almost  wholly  Ro- 
manised. (5)  The  remarkable  increase  of  untaxed  church 
property.  (6)  The  frequent  desecration  of  the  American 
flag  by  priests.  (7)  The  Jesuit  control  of  the  heads  of  the 
Bovemment  at  Washington,  (8)  The  well-known  public 
declaration  of  the  Pope  that  the  United  States  is  hu  one 
bright  hope  for  the  future. 

As  a  proof  of  the  need  of  the  order,  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Dunn,  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 


One  Htmdred,  of  Boston,  in  a  tract  published  by 
the  committee,  quotes  from  the  papal  encyclical 
of  Jan.  10,  1890,  where  the  Pope  states  that 
Roman  Catholics  are : 

Even  in  i»litics,  always  to  serve  first  the  interests  of 
Catholicism,  and  to  submit  themselves  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  pontiff  as  to  God  himself,  and  that  the  civil  laws 
are  binding  on  them  only  so  long  as  they  are  conformable  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  that  same  encyclical  the 
Pope  says  it  is  a  duty  to  resist  all  civil  laws  hostile  to  anything 
oromd  by  the  Chiirch,  and  a  crime  to  obey  them.  These 
being  the  tacts,  is  it  not  quite  certain  that  whatever  his  private 
or  personal  opinion  and  feelinn  may  be  as  an  American  citi- 
cen,  every  good  Roman  Catholic  must  support  the  Church  as 
against  the  State  ?  .  .  . 

That  cases  happen  in  which  the  State  demands  one  thing 

from  the  citisen,  and  religion  the  opposite  from  Christiana, 

and  this  undoubtedly  fo''  "o  a<A«r  reason  than 

that  the  heads  of  the  State  pay  no  regard  to 

PUMtl        ^^  sacred  power  of  the  Church,  or  deare  to 

w .fjT'  |_  make  it  subject  to  them.     No  one,  however, 

siHijiaiuail  jj^„  doubt  which  is  to  receive  their  preference. 

...  It  is  an  impious  deed  to  break  the  laws 

of  Jesus  Christ  tor  the  ptirpose  of  obeying  the 

magistxates,  or  to  transgress  th*  laws  of  tne  church  under  the 

pretext  fA.  observing  the  civil  law.  .  .  . 

If  the  laws  of  the  State  are  in  open  contradiction  with  the 
divine  law,  if  they  command  anything  prtjydicial  to  thg 
Cknrck,  or  are  hostile  to  the  duties  imposed  by  religion,  or 
violate  in  th*  person  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  then  indeed  it  is  a  duty  to  resist  them  and  a 
crtm*  to  obey  them — a  crime  fraught  with  injury  to  the  State 
Itself.  ... 

Furthermore,  in  politics,  which  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  laws  of  morality  and  religious  duties,  men  ou^ht 
ahvays  and  in  the  /Sr5<  piace  to  serve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ii»- 
terests  of  Catholicism.  As  soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, all  differences  shoixld  cease  between  Catholics.  Since  the 
Kite  ^  states  depends  principally  on  the  disposition  of  those 
who  are  at  the  head  ot  the  government,  the  Church  cannot 
grant  its  patronage  or  favor  to  men  whom  it  knows  to  be 
nostile  to  it,  who  openly  refuse  to  respect  its  rights,  who  seek 
to  braak  the  alliance  established  by  the  nature  of  things  be- 
tween religious  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  civil  order. 
On  the  contrary,  its  duty  is  to  favor  those  who,  hamng  sound 
ideas  as  to  the  relations  between  Church  and  Slate,  wish  to  make 
them  both  harmonize  for  the  common  good.  These  princi- 
ples contain  the  rule  according  to  which  every  Catholic  otifM 
to  model  his  public  life. 

Dr.  Dunn  also  quotes  one  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning's sermons,  representing  the  Pope  as  saying: 

I  acknowledgje  no  civil  superior;  I  am  the  subject  of  no 
prince;  and  I  claim  more  than  this.  I  claim  to  be  the  supreme 
judge  on  earth,  and  director  of  the  consciences  of  men;  of  the 
peasant  that  tills  the  field,  and  the  prince  that  sits  on  the 
throne;  of  the  household  that  lives  in  the  shade  of  privacy.and 
the  legislature  that  makes  laws  for  kingdoms.  1  am  the  sole 
last  supreme  judge  on  earth  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

Of  these  and  other  similar  quotations  Dr.  Dunn 
says: 

In  view  of  such  declarations  and  teachings,  we  ask,  Can 
a  good  Romanist  be  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  American  citizen  ? 

Many  Romanists,  no  doubt,  mean  to  be  loyal  citizens  of 
the  republic,  and  honestly  think  they  are;  yea,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  believe  that  the  great  body  of  them  have  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  liberties  and  institutions  of  America,  and 
that  if  called  upon  to  choose  between  serving  our  government 
and  the  power  at  Rome,  think  they  would  abjure  Rome.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  belong  to  a  system  in  which 
free  agency  is  impossible.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Vatican 
daims  absolute  and  supreme  authority  in  all  things,  civil  as 
well  as  spiritual,  and  every  member  of  that  Church  is  bound 
to  render  to  the  pontiff  absolute  and  unquestioning  obe- 
dience. .  .  .  Can  any  person  who  is  loyal  to  Romanism 
be  true  to  republicanism  ?  Can  a  Romanist  be  a  good  dtiien 
of  America?  .  .  . 

(For  an  answer  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point to  the  statements  of  the  A.   P.  A.,  see 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Social  Reform.) 
But  Romanists  are  by  no  means  the 

,., ,.  only  ones  who  criticize  and  oppose 

*^^  the  attitude  of  the  A.  P.  A.     H    K. 
^Ip^  Carroll  wrote  in  The  Methodist  Review, 
189s,  a  plea  for  Protestants  to  con- 
quer their  prejudices  and  to  be  rea- 
sonable in  tte  matter.    Concerning  the  assertion 
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that  Roman  Catholics  cannot  be  good  citizens, 
Dr.  Carroll  says: 

An  Catholics  cBsIoyil  ?  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  the  aiBnnative  oi  this  question  supported  by  the  dtation 
ef  any  act.  It  is  oonunonly  argued  from  the  doctrine  of 
papal  sspiemacy.  Ca' holies,  it  is  urged,  know  no  higher  law 
than  obedience.  The  people  obey  the  priests  impliatly,  the 
priests  are  in  complete  subjection  to  the  bishops,  and  the 
fa-t^T^  are  bound  to  do  whatever  the  Pope  tells  them.  This 
Pope  is  a  loreisn  potentate  who  assumes  to  be  superior  to 
ia^s  and  govcmments;  and  he  would,  if  he  could,  subordi- 
nate the  State  to  the  Church.  In  answer  let  me  ask.  Is  it  not 
obrioos  that  he  could  not  if  he  would?  Where  is  there  a 
state  over  which  he  exerdaes  even  a  shadow  of  sovereignty  ?  " 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  our  public  schools,  Dr.  Carroll  says: 

Does  the  Chttrch  of  Rome  desire  to  destroy  our  publio- 
schoolsystem?  "Destroy  "is  a  strong  word.  Idoubtwhether 
it  IS  xigiit  to  apply  it  even  to  the  most  hostile  opinion  that  pre- 
Taib  among  the  hierarchy.  The  most  any  Catholic  has  asked 
for  is  exemption  from  payment  of  the  public-school  tax  or 
^visoo  of  the  school  funds.  In  neither  case  would  the  system 
be  destroyed.  If  the  first  alternative  were  adopted  it  would 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  and  limit  it.  It  would  not 
be  for  all  the  people  as  it  is  now,  but  only  for  the  larger  part  of 
them.  If  the  second  proposal  were  accepted  we  should  have 
in  tlda  coimby  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  England  and 
dsewlteie.  We  should  have  both  the  secular  and  religious 
dements  represented  in  our  public  schools.  The  system 
would  be  greatly  changed  and  unpaired,  but  it  would  not  be 
destroyed.  It  would  not  be  fair,  I  thmk,  to  say  that  the 
hierarchy  would  destroy  our  public  school;  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is. 

KsrsKEHcas:  North  Amfrican,  clix.,  67;  dxvii.,  6s8;  Amtr- 
icon  Journal  of  Polilics,  v.,  504. 

AKERICAir  PURITY  ALLIANCE,  THE:  In. 

corp>orated  under  this  name  in  1895,  as  the  con* 
tinuation  of  the  New  York  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  which 
commenced  its  work  in  1876  and  has  held  thirty 
awTnial  meetings. 

Objects:  The  repression  of  vice,  the  prevention 
of  its  regulation  by  the  State,  the  better  protection 
of  the  young,  the  rescue  of  the  fallen,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  White  Cross  among  men,  and  to  main- 
tain the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon 
men  and  women. 

The  chief  present  work  of  the  alliance  consists 
in  oig;anizing  methods  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  schools  and  colleges,  for  the  information 
of  teachers,  parents,  and  physicians  in  sexual 
hygiene;  the  distribution  of  purity  literature,  of 
which  a  supply  of  thirty-fotu-  pamphlets  is  kept  on 
hand  at  its  headcjuarters;  and  the  publication  of 
The  Philanthropist.  It  is  the  American  branch 
of  the  International  Federation  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  and  is  actively 
interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  "White 
Slave"  traffic.  It  is  constantly  at  work  to  pre- 
vent attempts  at  state  or  city  regulation  ofprosti- 
tution.     Annual  dties,  $1.     President,  O.  Edward 

iannev,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary,  Percy 
Lusseu,  93  Crooke  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ofiice.  400  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 
City. 

AMERICAir  RAILWAY  UmON,  THE:  A  union 
or^nized  in  Chicago  in  1893  under  the  leadership 
of  Eugene  V.  Debs.  It  played  a  large  part  in  the 
PuT-LMAN  Strike,  and  virtttally  ceased  to  exist 
after  the  failure  of  that  strike.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Pullman  Strike  said  of  this 


The  theory  uadeilying  this  movement  is  that  the  ocganiza- 
tioo  of  <fiff<rent  cisfse*  of  railroad  employees  (to  the  number 
of  aboat  1  jo,eoo)  upon  the  trade-union  idea  has  ceased  to  be 
nsefni  or  aanooate:  that  pride  of  organization,  petty  jealousies, 
and  the  oonffict  ot  views  into  which  men  are  trained  in  sepa- 
lats  dguixatioiM  trnd*"  different  leaders,  tend  to  defeat  the 


common  object  of  all,  and  enable  railroads  to  use  such  organi- 
sations against  each  other  in  contentions  over  wages,  etc.; 
that  the  rapid  concentration  of  railroad  capital  and  manage- 
ment demands  a  like  union  of  thdr  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  protection;  that  the  interests  of  each  of  the  850,000 
or  more  railroad  employees  of  the  United  States,  as  to  wages, 
treatment,  hours  of  labor,  legislation,  insurance,  mutual  aid, 
etc.,  are  common  to  all,  and  hence  all  ought  to  Mlong  to  one 
organisation  that  shall  assert  its  united  strength  in  the  pto- 
tection  of  the  rights  of  every  member, 

AMERICAir  SECULAR  URIOH  AND  FREE- 
THOUGHT  FEDERATION,  THE:  Organized 
1876.  Object :  "To  propagate  the  nine  demands 
of  liberalism  as  specified  in  our  constitution.  To 
effect  a  total  separation  of  Church  and  State,  not 
only  in  name  as  it  now  is,  but  as  an  actual  fact. 
Taxation  of  church  property,  the  elimination  of 
all  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  those  clearly  tmconstitutional 
measures  which  are  wrongly  called  Sunday  laws." 
Annual  report,  $1.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Reichwald, 
141  South  Water  Street,  Chicago. 

Nine  Demands  or  Libbsalisu 

(i)  We  demand  that  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty shall  be  no  longer  exempt  from  taxation. 

(a)  We  demand  that  the  employment  of  chaplains  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  legislatures,  in  the  navy  and  militia,  and  in  prisons, 
asylums,  and  all  other  institutions  supported  by  the  public 
moneyjShall  be  discontinued. 

(3)  We  demand  that  all  public  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions  of  a  sectarian  character  shall 


(4)  We  demand  that  all  religious  services  now  sustained  by 
the  government  shall  be  abolished;  and  especiall}r  that  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  whether  ostensibly  as  a  text- 
book or  avowedly  as  a  book  of  religious  worship,  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. 

(s)  We  demand  that  the  appointment,  by  the  President  of 
the  united  States  or  by  the  governors  of  the  various  states,  of 
all  the  religious  festivals  and  feasts  shall  wholly  cease. 

(6)  We  demand  that  the  judicial  oath  in  the  courts  and  in 
aU  other  departments  of  the  government  shall  be  abolished, 
and  that  simple  affirmation  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
perjury  shall  be  established  in  its  stead. 

(7)  We  demand  that  all  laws  directly  or  indirectly  enfor- 
dng  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  the  Sabbath  shall  be  re- 
[lealed. 

(8)  We  demand  that  all  laws  looking  to  the  enforcement  of 
"Christian"  morality  shall  be  abrogated,  and  that  all  laws 
shall  be  confonned  to  the  requirements  of  natural  morality, 
equal  rights,  and  impartial  liberty. 

(9)  We  demand  that  not  only  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  but  also  in  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  came,  no  privilege  or  advantage 
shall  be  conceded  to  Christianity  or  any  other  special  religion; 
that  our  entire  political  system  shall  be  founded  and  admin- 
istered on  a  purely  secular  basis;  and  whatever  changes  shall 
prove  necessary  to  this  end  shall  be  conastently ,  unflinchingly, 
and  promptly  made. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION, 
THE:  Fottnded  1865  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  a 
meeting  called  by  Drs.  S.  G.  Howe,  Nathan  Allen, 
R.  T.  Davis,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  presided 
over  by  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew.  Its  first  president 
was  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  fovmder  of  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  its  first  secretaries 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  F.  B. Sanborn.  Ensuing 
presidents  have  been  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  George 
William  Curtis,  Prof.  B.  Peirce,  President  Gilman 
of  Baltimore,  President  A.  D.  White  of  Cornell, 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Prof.  Fran- 
cis Wayland,  F.  J.  Kingsbtiry,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
and  other  eminent  scholars  and  publicists.  It 
conducts  its  work  tmder  the  five  departments  of 
Education,  Finance,  Health,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Social  Economy.  Heads  of  these  departments 
have  been  David  A.  Wells,  Dr.  Francis  Lieber, 
George  S.  Boutwell,  President  Woolsey,  Charles 
L.  Brace,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  John  Graham 
Brooks,  Edward  Atkinson,  Dr.  Walter  Channing, 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Judge  S.  E.  Baldwin,  Rev. 
H.   L.    Wayland,   Robert   C.   Winthrop,   Judge 
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Emory  Washburn,  and  many  others.  Mr.  San- 
bom  remained  secretary  frcon  1865  tmtU  i8p8, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  S.  Root,  who  died 
in  1006,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  I.  F.  Russell 
of  New  York,  the  present  secretary.  Meetings 
have  been  held  annually  for  forty-two  years,  and 
hundreds  of  addresses  and  papers  have  been  read, 
many  of  them  afterward  published  in  The  Journal 
of  Social  Science,  edited  in  turn  by  S.  Eliot,  Henry 
Villard,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  F.  S.  Root.  From 
the  Social  Science  Association  have  sprung  the 
National  Prison  Association,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities,  and  numerous  branch  soci- 
eties, clubs,  etc.  Its  main  o£5ce  was  for  years  in 
Boston,  then  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  is  now 
in  New  York.  It  numbers  some  600  members  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  Secretary,  Prof.  I.  F. 
Russell,  I  JO  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

AMBRICAR  STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATIOIf, 
THE:  This  association  was  organized  in  1839, 
and  has  a  membership  of  about  600.  A  quar- 
terly publication  was  bw^un  in  1888,  by  means  of 
which  special  statisticm^  monographs  are  being 
presented  to  the  public,  and  in  addition  this 
journal  contains  a  record  of  current  statistical 
literature,  which  is  intended  to  inform  the  mem- 
bers concerning  the  most  important  and  recent 
statistical  inquiries  made  in  foreign  countries. 
This  publication  has  reached  (March,  1906),  its 
seventy-third  number,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
valuable  record  of  statistical  work.  The  present 
constitution  of  the  association  is  as  follows: 

Art.  I.  This  association  shall  be  denominated  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association. 

Art.  II.  The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be  to  collect, 
preserve,  and  diffuse  statistical  infonnation  in  the  different 
departments  of  human  knowledge. 

ART.  III.  The  association  shall  be  composed  of  fellows 
and  honorary  members. 

Art.  IV.  An  members  shall  be  chosen  bjr  the  board  of 
directon,  the  afBrmative  votes  of  four-fifths  of  the  members 
of  said  board  being  necessary  to  a  choice.  Bach  felknr  shaU 
pay  annually  %a,  or  $30  at  some  one  time. 

Art.  V.  Fellows  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  boDOC^ 
ary  members  shall  have  the  right  to  sit  and  ddiberate  in  all 
tlie  meeting  of  the  association. 

(Arts.  VI..  VII.,  and  VIII.  omitted.) 

Nots. — Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  reports 
and  publications  of  the  association. 

The  association's  presidents  have  been:  Hon. 
Richard  Fletcher,  A^M.,  LL.D.;  George  C.  Shat- 
tuck,  M.D.,  LL.D.;  Edward  Jarvis,  A.M.,  M.D., 
and  Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Its  present 
oflScers  are:  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.D. 
Vice-presidents,  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Litt.D.; 
HenryC.Adams,  Ph.D.;  Henry  Gannett;  S.N.  D. 
North,  LL.D.;  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Ph.D.  Cor- 
responding_  secretary  and  librarian,  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Litt.D.,  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  S.  B.  Pearmain,  53  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Recording  Secretary,  Carroll  W. 
Doten,  A.M.,  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
Mass.  Cotmcilors,  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  M.D.;  F. 
L.  Hoffman;  Chas.  Edward  A.  Winslow.  Com- 
mittee on  Publication,  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D.; 
John  Koren;  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  M.D.  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  Osborne  Howes;  Walter  C. 
Wright;  S.  B.  Pearmain.  Committee  on  Library, 
Hon.  Julius  L.  Clarke;  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike, 
LL.D. ;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D.  (See  also  American 
Social  Science  Association  and  Interna- 
tional Statistical -Institution.) 

-AHABAPTISTS:  A  religious  community  that 
arose  principally  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 


centtuy,  opposing  the  baptizing  of  infants  (whence 
their  name),  but  better  known  for  their  revolu- 
tionary and  communistic  social  efforts.  Thomas 
Munzer  (1520),  the  leader  of  a  set  of  enthusiasts 
called  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  did  much  to 
spread  the  beliefs  of  Anabaptism  through  &txon^ 
and  Switzerland.  Waldshut  became  one  of  their 
centers  of  propagation.  Revolting  from  the  rigid 
rule  of  the  state  and  from  the  false  formalism  of 
the  Church,  they  carried  their  principles  too  far, 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  some  places  the  move- 
ment, |[uided  by  ambitious  and  licentious  men, 
broke  into  lawlessness  and  lust.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  Anabaptists  have  been  a  maligned 
and  misrepresented  class  of  people,  who  earnestly 
desired  and  sought  for  a  greater  fulness  of  truth 
and  brotherhood  than  any  institutions  tmder  the 
then  existing  conditions  provided.  Their  doc- 
trines were:  The  equality  of  all  Christians,  the 
community  of  goods,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
adult  baptism,  and  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  on  earth.  About  1535  the  ' '  Peas- 
ant War"  broke  out,  partially  caused  and  largely 
supported  by  these  doctrines.  The  laboring 
classes  were  at  this  time  cruelly  opprest  by  the 
government,  and  the  teachings  01  Anabaptismi 
spread  rapidly  through  Holstein,  Westphalia,  and 
the  Netherlands.  Agsun  and  again  they  were 
checked,  and  scattereid,  and  persecuted  even  to 
death;  but  traveling  preachers  continued  the  agi- 
tation, and  organizations  sprang  up  wherever 
persecution  turned  its  back. 

In  1534  they  became  masters  of  Munster;  they 
destroyed  churches  and  appointed  twelve  judges 
to  rule  over  the  city.  A  tailor  named 
WetoTw  J?i  ^^i*  Leiden  had  himself  crowned 
*"""*  king,  and  for  a  year  the  city  was  given 
over  to  every  kind  of  madness  and 
licentiousness.  At  the  end  of  that  time  several 
Protestant  princes  conquered  the  city  and  re- 
stored peace  and  order  by  executing  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  uproar.  In  Amsterdam  and  other 
cities,  however.  Anabaptists,  who  had  little  in 
common  with  the  lustful  fanaticism  of  Buckhold, 
spread  their  doctrines.  The  Revelations  of  St. 
John  was  their  chief  source  of  doctrine ;  and 
their  main  desire  was  to  found  a  new  kingdom  of 
pure  and  primitive  Christianity.  David  Joris 
(1501-56),  one  of  the  chief  of  these,  united  hber- 
alism  with  anabaptism,  introduced  much  mystical 
theology,  and  strove  to  unite  the  different  Chris- 
tian sects.  Another  prominent  leader  was  Menno 
Simons.  In  spite  of  dangers  and  persecutions  he 
gathered  together  the  scattered  and  disheartened 
Anabaptists  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
known  in  the  United  States  as ' '  Mennonites. ' '  He 
explained  his  belief  in  a  book  published  in  1556, 
"Elements  of  the  True  Christian  Faith,"  which 
is  still  an  authoritative  book  among  the  Meimon- 
ites.  His  adherents  believe  in  strictly  following 
the  teachings  of  Scripture,  in  rejecting  the  taking 
of  oaths,  every  kind  of  revenge,  war,  divorce  (ex- 
cept for  adultery),  infant  baptism,  and  the  under- 
taking the  work  of  a  magistrate.  Their  belief  is 
that  while  magistracy  is  necessary  for  the  present 
time,  it  is  foreign  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
education  and  theology  of  the  colleges  they  set 
very  little  value  upon.  Menno  called  his  ad- 
herents "God's  congregation;  poor,  unarmed 
Christian  brothers."  In  -Germany  the  Mennon- 
ites are  called  Tattfgesinnte,  and  in  Holland, 
Doopsgexinden. 

Tne  church  is  a  literal  communion  of  the  saints, 
which  must  be  kept  pure  by  strict  discipline. 
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They  celebrate  the  rite  of  feet-washing.  Their 
bistK>p6,  elders,  and  teachers  serve  gratis.  They 
are  split  into  many  divisions,  mainly  the  strict 
and  the  mild  Mennonites.  The  latter  are  known 
as  Waterlanders,  from  a  place  in  Holland.  Some 
of  thcdr  divisions  take  names  from  the  pecttliari- 
ties  of  their  dress — Buttoners,  Hook-and-eye-ers, 
etc.  The  purity  of  their  lives,  however,  com- 
mands respect,  and  their  industry  makes  them 
prosperous. 

Kbtbuincbs:  Tht  Social  Sidt  of  tlu  Ftformation.  bv  B.  B. 
Bu;  A  ValmMe  Ckapttr  4n  Ethic  of  Frn  TtumM,  by  Kkri 
Pcanoa;  Anabaplvm,  by  Richard  Heath;  also  Kanke  and 
other  mriten  oo  the  Kef onnation. 


AHARCHISM  (Or.  x^.  privative,  and  if^k, 
government) :  The  social  doctrine  of  the  aboUticm 
of  ^vemment  of  man  by  man,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  society  without  government.  In  this 
article  the  subject  is  considered  under  three 
heads:  (i)  Individualist  or  Philosophical  Anar- 
chism; (3)  Anarchist  Communism;  and  (3)  Ar- 
guments against  Anarchism. 

Under  the  general  definition  there  are  two 
schools  of  anarchists,  totally  distinct  and  even 
opposed  in  their  doctrines,  methods,  and  in  their 
general  characteristics.  The  two  schools  are 
those  of  the  individualist  anarchists  (often  called 
in  this  coimtry  philosophical  anarchists),  and, 
secondly,  tne  school  of  anarchist  communists, 
a  schocd  which,  however,  is  gradually  d^ng  out, 
and  which  the  more  thoughtful  anarchists  deny 
to  be  anarchism  at  all.  The  individualist  anar- 
chists, tho  the  fewer  in  number,  are,  in  this  coun- 
try especially,  the  abler  body  of  thinkers,  and 
carry  to  their  fullest  logical  results  the  principles 
which  a  great  many  individualists  accept  but  do 
not  carry  out.  Individualist  anarchists  do  not 
believe  in  the  use  of  force — ^not  because  they  hold 
that  it  is  wrong  to  use  it,  but  because  they  are 
aware  that  the  use  of  force  never  truly  liberates, 
while  their  aim  is  absolute  liberty — ^their  motto 
being  "Liberty,  not  the  daughter,  but  the  mother 
of  OTder."  They  start  from  the  philosophy  of 
individtia.1  sovereignty,  and  apply  it  to  the  prob- 
lems of  social  science  with  relentless  loric.  By 
no  means  objecting  to  organization  and  cooper- 
ation, provided  it  be  volimtary,  they  would  lu»ve 
all  organization  spring  from  the  individual. 

Anarchist  communists,  on  the  other  hand, 
form  a  wholly  different  school  of  thought.  They 
do  not  believe  in  government,  and  toey  do  be- 
lieve in  overthrowing  it  by  force.  On  its  ruins 
they  would  plant  a  communal  life,  whose  ideal 
is  very  little  different  from  that  of  the  Socialists, 
ixcept  that  it  is  not  to  be  realized  through  the 
itate.  Most  of  the  men  who  are  called  anarch- 
sts  in  the  press,  particularly  of  Europe,  and 
ilmost  all  tJie  bomb-throwers  and  djmamiters 
>f  recent  years  on  either  continent  have  been 
maichist  commimists.  This  school  is  mainly 
European,  while  individualist  anarchism  is  mainly 
American.  Anarchist-communism  cotmts  among 
its  followers  names  favorably  known  to  sci- 
ence and  letters,  such  as  Krapotkin  and  R^lus, 
while  many,  even  of  the  dynamitards,  have  been 
men  of  education  and  sometimes  refinement. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  mainly  a  movement  among  the 
working  classes,  particularly  of  Prance,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  to  a  less  extent,  Germany  and  Austria. 
In  England  there  are  but  few  anarchist  com- 
munists. In  America  they  are  found  only  in 
a  few  cities.  The  so-called  Chicago  anarchists 
were  anarchist   communists.     Individualist  an- 
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archism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  class  move- 
ment,  but  almost  purely  intellectual,  natur^y 
drawing  its  strength  largely  from  the  classes 
possessed  to-day  of  intellectual  advantages.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  philosophy,  method,  and 
general  characteristics  the  two  classes  of  anarch- 
ists are  carefully  to  be  distinguished.  Both  are 
distinctly  revolutionary  and  opposed  to  the  state; 
but  the  one  starts  from  the  individual,  and  advo- 
cates a  revolution  through  ideas;  the  other  starts 
from  the  community,  and  advocates  a  revolution 
through  force.  We  print  a  statement  of  indi- 
vidualist anarchism  by  Victor  S.  Yarros,  former 
associate  editor  of  Liberty,  and  a  statement  of 
anarchist  communism  by  Pierre  Krapotkin,  per- 
haps its  most  distinguished  representative.  Mr 
Yarros  writes: 

L — ^IndiTiduaUst  or  Philosophical  Anarchism 

The  individualistic  or  philosophical  anarchists 
favor  the  abolition  of  "the  state"  and  govern- 
ment of  man  by  man.  They  seek  to  bring  atx>ut 
a  state  of  political  freedom — of  an- 
archy. To  comprehend  the  precise 
import  of  this  statement  it  is  essen- 
tial to  grasp  and  bear  in  mind  the 
definitions  given  by  the  anarchists 
to  the  terms  employed  in  their  expo- 
sitions._  The  current  misconceptions  of  the  an- 
archistic doctrines  are  chiefly  due  to  the  persist- 
ent, tho  largely  unconscious,  habit  of  interpreting 
them  in  the  light  of  the  popular  definitions  of  tlie 
terms  "state,  "government,"  etc.,  instead  of  in 
the  light  of  their  own  technical  use  of  these  terms. 
The  average  man  on  being  told  that  the  anarchist 
would  abolish  all  governmental  restraints,  not  un- 
naturally concludes  that  the  proposition  involves 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  criminal 
conduct,  the  relinquishment  of  organized  defense 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to 
evil,  preached  by  the  early  Christians  and  by  the 
modem  Tolstolans,  generally  identify  anarchism 
with  it.  But  such  interpretations  are  without 
any  foundation.  The  anarchists  are  emphatically 
in  favor  of  resistance  to  and  organized  protection 
against  crime  and  aggression  of  every  kind ;  it  is 
not  greater  freedom  for  the  criminal,  but  greater 
freedom  for  the  non-criminal,  that  they  aim  to 
.secure ;  and  by  the  abolition  of  government  they 
mean  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  conduct 
intrinsically  ethical  and  legitimate,  but  which 
ignorant  legislation  has  interdicted  as  criminal. 
The  anarchistic  principle  of  personal  liberty  is 
absolutely  coincident  with  the  famous  Spencerian 
"first  principle  of  htiman  happiness,"  the  prin- 
ciple of  "equal  freedom,"  which  Mr.  Spencer 
has  exprest  in  the  formula,  "  Every  man  is  free  to 
do  what  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the 
equ^l  freedom  of  any  othefThan."  It  is,  'in  fact, 
precisely  because  the  anarchist  accepts  this  prin- 
ciple without  reservation,  and  insists  on  the  sup- 
pression and  elimination  of  all  aggression  or 
mvasion — all  conducflncompatible  witirequality 
of  liberty — that  he  declares  war  upon  the  "state 
and  "government."  *  He  defines  state"  as  "the 
embodiment  of  the  principle  of  invasion  in  an 
individual  or  band  of  individuals,  assuming  to 
act  as  representatives  or  masters  of  the  entire 
people  within  a  given  area."  *    Government  he 

*  The  definitions  here  given  are  those  formed  and  consist- 
ently used  by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  the  editor  of  Libtrty,  the 
organ  (rf  the  philosophical  anarchistic  movement. 
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defines  as  "the  subjection  of  the  non-invasive 
individvial  to  an  external  will";  and  "invasion" 
as  conduct  violative  of  equal  freedom. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  way  of  stating  the  political 

program  of  the  anarchists  will  be  to  indicate  its 

relation  to  other  and  better-known  theories  of 

government.     The  anarchists,  agree- 

p^^^    mg  with  the  view  of  the  true  Jeffer- 

fivK^am  goj^a^n  Democrats,  that  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  that  which  governs  least, 
sympathizing  with  the  position  of  the  old  Man- 
chester individualists  and  laissee-faire-isis,  who 
believed  in  a  minimum  of  government  interference, 
as  wdl  as  with  the  less  vague  doctrines  of  the  more 
radical  modem  individualists  of  the  Spencerian 
school,  who  would  limit  the  state  to  the  sole 
function  of  protecting  men  against  external  and 
internal  invaders,  go  a  step  farther  and  demand 
the  dissolution  of  what  remains  of  "government" 
— viz.,  comfjulsory  taxation  smd  compulsory 
military  service.  It  is  no  more  necessary,  con- 
tend the  anarchists,  that  government  should 
assume  the  protective  military  and  police  func- 
tions, and  compel  men  to  accept  its  services,  than 
it  is  that  government  should  meddle  with  produc-  . 
tion,  trade,  banking,  education,  and  other  lines 
of  human  activity.  By;  voluntary  organization 
and  voluntary  taxation  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
protect  liberty  and  property  and  to  restrain  crime. 
It  is  doubtless  easy  to  imagine  a  society  in  which 
government  concerns  itsdf  with  nothing  save 
preservation  of  order  and  punishment  of  crime, 
in  which  there  are  no  public  schools  supported  by 
compulsorjr  taxation,  no  government  interference 
with  the  issue  of  ciurency  and  banking,  no 
ciistom-houses  or  duties  on  foreign  imports,  no 
government  postal  service,  no  censorship  of  liter- 
ature and  the  stage,  no  attempt  to  enforce  Sunday 
laws,  etc.  The  laissez-faire-ists  of  the  various 
schools  have  familiarized  the  thinking  public  with 
such  a  type  of  social  organization.  The  anarchists 
simply  propose  to  do  away  with  the  compul- 
sory feature  of  the  single  function  reserved  for 
government  by  the  radical  laisses-faire-ists.  In 
other  words,  they  insist  on  the  right  of  the  non- 
agg[ressive  individual  to  "ignore  the  state,"  to 
dispense  with  the  protective  services  of  the 
defensive  organization  and  remain  outside  of  it. 
This  would  not  prevent  those  who  might  desire 
systematic  and  organized  protection  from  com- 
bining to  maintain  a  defensive  institution,  but 
such  an  institution  would  not  be  a  government, 
since  no  one  would  be  compelled  to  join  it  and 
pay  toward  its  support.  Anarchy,  therefore, 
may  be  defined  as  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
non-invasive  individual  is  not  coerced  into  coop- 
eration even  for  the  defense  of  his  neighbors,  and 
in  which  each  enjoys  the  highest  degree  of  liberty 
compatible  with  equality  of  Uberty. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  putting  down 
aggression,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  voluntary  de- 
fensive organization  would  of  course  extend  to 
outsiders,  and  not  be  limited  by  its  membership. 
The  criminal  are  not  to  secure  immunity  by  de- 
clining to  join  defensive  associations.  As  the 
freedom  of  each  is  to  be  bounded  by  the  equal 
freedom  of  all,  the  invader  would  be  liable  to 
punishment  under  anarchism  no  less  than  under 
government.  Criminals  would  still  be  tried  by 
juries  and  punished  by  executive  officers.  They 
would  not  De  allowed  to  set  up  ethical  standards 
for  themselves  and  to  do  what  is  right  in  their 
own  eyes.  Such  a  doctrine  involves  not  the 
abolition  of  government,  but  the  widest  i>ossible 


extension  of  it.  It  repudiates  all  ethical  prin- 
ciples and  abandons  all  attempts  at  enforcing' 
justice  and  protecting  rights.  Every  man  is 
allowed  under  it  to  govern  his  fellows,  if  he  has 
the  will  and  the  power,  and  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  the  simplest  and  crudest  form  is  revived. 
Anarchism,  on  the  other  hand,  posits  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  liberty  as  binding  upon  all,  and 
only  insists  that  those  who  refrain  from  violat- 
ing it  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way, 
either  by  individual  governors  or  combinations 
of  would-be  rulere. 

Anarchists  reject  govemmentalism  because 
they  find  no^  etnical  warrant  and  no  practical 
necessity  for  it.     It  appears  to  them  self-evident 

that  society,  or  the  community,  can 
*Tgnmiiti««  have  no  greater  claims  upon  the  in- 
^fm  dividual  than  the  competent  mem- 
Aii^TwiilMM   t)^'*  <*f  •*  have.     The  metaphysical 

and    misleading    analogies    between 

society  and  organism,  upon  which 
is  usually  founded  the  govemmentalist's  theory 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  state,  anarchists  reject 
with  tmdisguised  contempt.  "The  community," 
or  "the  state,"  is  an  abstraction,  and  an  abstrac- 
tion has  neither  rights  nor  duties.  Individuals, 
and  individuals  only,  have  rights.  This  proposi- 
tion is  the  comer-stone  of  the  anarchistic  doc- 
trine, and  those  who  accept  it  are  bo^d  to  go  the 
full  length  of  anarchism.  For  if  the  community 
cannot  rightfully  compel  a  man  to  do  or  refrain 
from  doing  that  which  private  and  individual 
members  thereof  cannot  legitimately  force  him  to 
do  or  forego,  then  compulsory  taxation  and  com- 
pulsory cooperation  for  any  purpose  whatever  are 
wrong  in  principle,  and  government  is  merely 
another  name  for  a^igression.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  one  private  individual  has  the  right 
to  tax  another  private  individual  without  his  con- 
sent ;  how,  then,  does  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  community  obtain  the  nght  to  tax  the  minor- 
ity without  its  consent?     Having  outgrown  the 

dogma  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 

w  2*Mj|j    democratic    countries    are    tmcon- 

Watruit  far   s'^i°"sly  erecting  the  dogma  of  the 

a„-—,a^^t    <i'vine  right  of  majorities  to  rule. 

»»T«nuiiw»    Yjj^  absurdity  of  such  a  belief  is 

apparent.  Majorities,  minorities, 
and  any  other  combinations  of  individuals  are 
entitled  to  insist  on  respect  of  their  rights,  but 
not  on  violating  the  rights  of  others.  There  is 
one  ethical  standard,  not  two;  and  it  cannot  be 
right  for  government  to  do  that  which  would  be 
criminal  or  immoral  when  committed  by  individ- 
uals. Laws  of  social  life  are  not  made  at  the 
polls  or  in  legislative  assemblies;  they  have  to  be 
discovered  in  the  same  way  in  which  laws  of  other 
sciences  are  discovered.  Once  discovered,  ma- 
jorities are  bound  to  observe  them  no  less  than 
mdividuals. 

As  already  stated,  the  anarchists  hold  that  the 
law  of  equal  freedom,  formulated  positively  by 
Spencer  and  negatively  by  Kant,  is  a  scientific 
social  law  which  ought  to  guide  men  in  their 
various  activities  and  mutual  relations.  The 
logical  deductions  or  corollaries  of  this  law  show 
us  at  once  our  rights  and  our  duties.  Govern- 
ment violates  this  great  law  not  only  by  the  fact 
of  its  very  existence,  but  in  a  thousand  other 
ways.  Government  means  the  coercion  of  the 
non-invasive,  the  taxation  of  those  who  protest 
a^inst  being  forced  to  join  the  political  organiza- 
tion set  up  by  the  majority.  It  enacts  statutes 
and  imposes  restraints  which  find  no  sanction  in 
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the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and  punishes  men  for 
disobeying  such  arbitrary  provisions.  It  is  true 
that  governments  profess  to  have  the  public 
welfare  in  view,  and  to  enforce  nothing  save  what 
morality  and  jtistice  dictate,  .jj^stice,  however, 
is  invariably  confounded  by  governments  with 
legalism,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  justice  they 
often  mean  the  enforcement  of  the  very  laws 
Which  they  enact  in  violation  of  justice.  Thtis 
laws  in  restraint  of  trade  and  of  exchange  are  en- 
forced in  the  name  of  justice,  whereas  justice 
dem.smds  the  fullest  freedom  of  trade  and  ex- 
change. Strictly  speaking,  the  enforcement  of 
justice  cannot  be  undertaken  by  government  at 
all,  since  a  government  that  should  attempt  to 
enforce  justice  would  have  to  begin  by  signing  its 
own  death-warrant.  A  government  that  would 
enforce  equal  freedom  and  let  the  inoffensive 
alone  would  be,  not  a  government,  but  a  volun- 
tas association  for  the  protection  of  rights. 

In  repubUcan  cotintries  men  loosely  speak  of 
their  "tree  government,"  their  "government  by 

•  consent."  In  reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
government  by  consent.  Majorities  rule,  and  the 
minorities  are  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  principle 
of  consent  is  clearly  fatal  to  govemmentalism, 
for  it  implies  the  right  of  the  non-invasive  to 

fnore  the  state  and  decline  to  accept  its  services, 
thically  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  this,  for 
the  mere  refusal  to  join  the  political  organization 
(which  is  merely  an  insurance  association)  is  not 
a  breach  of  the  principle  of  equal  freedom.  Our 
"free  governments"  deny  this  right,  hence  they 

•  are  immoral.  ■  They  cannot  become  moral  except 
by  ceasing  to  be  governments  and  becoming 
pmpely  voluntary  associations  for  defense. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  compulsory  taxa- 
tion and  comptilsoiy  military  service,  on  the 
abolition  of  which  anarchists  alone  lay  stress 
(altho  they  readily  admit  that  the  police  ftmc- 
tions  of  government  will  be  the  last  to  disap- 
pear), there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between 
anarchists  and  Spencerian  individualists,  on  the 
question  of  government  interference.  The  cessa- 
tion of  such  interference  with  economic  relations 
— ^with  the  issue  of  money,  banking,  wages,  trade, 
production,  etc. — is  advocated  on  the  ground 
that  the  solution  of  the  social  problems  is  to  be 
found  in  lib^y  rather  than  in  regulation,  in  free 
competition  rather  than  in  state  monopoly.  An- 
archists are  opposed  tp  trusts  and  monopolies,  but 
they  would  not  substitute  public  for  private 
monopoly.  All  monopoly  rests  on  legal  privilege, 
on  injustice,  on  violations  of  equal  opportunity, 
and  therefore  the  anarchist  demands  equality  of 
opportunity  and  free  competition  rather  than 
restrictive,  paternalistic  relation  of  industry 
and  commerce,  ^pn  the  subject  of  public  educa- 
tion, postal  service,  jxxjr  laws,  sanitary  super- 
vision, etc.,  anarchists,  in  common  with  advanced 
individualists,  hold  that  government  interference 
is  as  pernicious  practicauy  as  it  is  unwarranted 
•ethically.  Corruption  and  inefficiency  are  evils 
inseparable  from  government  management,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  government  does  that  could 
not  be  done  wrtter  by  private  enterprise  imder 
free  competition. 

In  short,  the  anarchists  object  to  govemment- 
alism because  it  is  unethical,  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary and  inexpedient.  Government  is  either  the 
will  of  one  man  or  the  will  of  a  number  of  men, 
large  or  small.  Now,  the  will  of  one  or  many  is 
not  a  criterion  of  right  and  justice,  while  for  the 
I  adjustment  of  the  conilictmg  interests  of  the 


members  of  society  such  a  criterion  is  an  absolute 
necessity.     Majority  rule,  and  even  the  rule  of  a 
despot,  may  be,  under  certain  conditions,  prefer- 
able to  a  state  of  civil  chaos ;  but  as  men  advance 
and  study  the  facts  ^of  their  own  development, 
they  begin  to  realize  the  truth  that  there  is  no 
relation  whatever  between  right  and  numbers, 
justice  and  force.     Majority  rule  is 
Kaloritv     discredited  along  with  despotic  rule, 
^r.  ^     and  ethical  science  becomes  the  sole 
jjj^^^^  guide    and    authority      The    social 
laws  need  to  be  apphed  and  enforced 
as  long  as  predatory  instincts  and 
invasive  tendencies  continue  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  human  relations,  and  this  necessitates 
the  maintenance  of  associations  for  the  protection 
of  freedom  and  the  punishment  of  aggression. 
But  the  governmental  method  is  not  adapted 
to  the  promotion  of  this  end.     Government  be- 
gins by  coercing  the  non-invasive  individual  into 
cooperation  for  defense  and  offense,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  a  benevolent  despotism  is  not  a 
whit  more  defensible  than  arselfish  despotism. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  any  methods 
not  in  themselves  invasive  are  regarded  as  le- 
gitimate by  the  anarchists  in  the  mrtherance  of 
their  cause.  But  they  rely  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, on  the  methods  of  education — theoretical 
propaganda  of  their  views — and  of  passive  resist- 
ance to  government.  In  violence,  so-called  pro- 
<  paganda  by  deed  and  subterranean 

jgjgAn»m  plotting  against  existing  institutions, 
they  do  not  believe.  Political  changes 
may  be  brought  about  by  revolu- 
tions, and  possibly  also  such  economic  changes 
as  are  contemplated  by  the  state  Socialists.  But 
freedom  can  rest  only  on  ideas  and  sentiments 
favorable  to  it,  and  revolutionary  demonstra- 
tions can  never  abolish  ignorance  and  the  spirit 
-Cltyraimy.  Freedom  cannot  be  forced  on  those 
who  are  not  fit  for  it.  The  emancipation  of 
the  people  from  the  aggression  of  government 
must  come  through  their  own  deliberate  choice 
and  effort.  Anarchists  can  but  disseminate  true 
political  teachings  and  expose  the  nature  and  '■ 
essence  of  govemmentalism.  Anarchists,  how- 
ever, do  not  beUeve  that  it  is  necessau-y  to  con- 
vert the  whole  people  in  order  to  carry  their 
principles  into  practise.  A  strong  and  deter- 
mined minority  could,  while  remaining  passive, 
successfully  resist  the  attempt  of  government  to 
tax  them  and  otherwise  impose  its  will  upon  them. 
Public  opinion  would  not  approve  of  a  govern- 
ment campaign  of  violence  against  a  number  of 
intelligent  and  perfectly  honest  individuals 
banded  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
on  their  legitimate  activities  and  asserting  their 
right  to  ignore  injunctions  and  prohibitions  hav- 
ingno  authority  from  an  ethical  point  of  view._ 

Even  if  anarchists  believed  in  the  use  of  vio- 
lent methods — and  if  they  thought  that  violent 
resistance  to  government  would  hasten  their 
emancipation,  they  would  certainly  resort  to  it, 
since  it  is  not  immoral  or  invasive  to  use  force 
against  invaders — there  would  be  one  impor- 
tant difference  between  them  and  other  schools 
of  reformers.  Anarchists  would  not  prevent 
others  from  living  imder  government  side  by 
side  with  them,  while  other  reformers  seek  to 
impose  their  schemes  on  the  whole  community 
in  which  they  Uve.  Thus  the  state  Socialists,  in 
pursuance  of  their  program  of  state  monopoly 
of  capital,  intend  to  suppress  all  competition  and 
all  rivalry  on  the  part  of  individual  owners  of 
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capital.  The  anarchists,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
allowed  to  remain  outside  of  the  governmental 
organization,  would  force  no  one  to  join  them  or 
foflow  their  example.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
anarchists  abjure  violence  even  in  their  own  in- 
terests, vividly  realizing  the  truth  that  the  prog- 
ress of  justice  and  freedom  is  arrested  in  a,  state 
of  war.  Peace  is  an  essential  condition  to  the 
spread  of  rational  ideas  and  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  of  toleration.  Appealing  as  they  do  to 
the  ideas  and  feeling^  of  justice,  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal for  anarchists  to  encourage  violence  and 
excite  the  lowest  passions  of  men  by  revolution- 
ary tactics. 

To  reform  by  ordinary  political  methods  the 
anarchists  are  also  opposed,  at  least  tmder  present 
conditions.  As  they  do  not  seek  any  new  positive 
legislation,  they  can  expect  nothing  from  politics. 
They  demand  the  repeal  of  the  legislation  which 
improperly  restricts  men's  freedom  of  action,  and 
such  repeal  they  cannot  secure  while  being  in  a 
minority.  Whether  they  would  cooperate  with 
other  parties  in  attempting  to  carry  specific 
measures  of  repeal,  would  depend  largely  on  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  while 
the  anarchists  are  strenuous  in  their  opposition 
to  every  vestige  of  government,  they  do  not 
expect  to  realize  their  entire  program  at  one 
stroke.  They  are  prepared  for  very  slow  and 
gradual  reform,  and  would  welcome  the  success 
of  any  single  libertarian  proposal.  They  would 
rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  free-trade  idea,  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  perpetuating  land  monopoly 
and  monetary  monopoly,  and  the  abolition  of 
special  privileges.  If  they  do  not  form  themselves 
into  a  politiciu  party  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
one  or  more  of  these  objects,  it  is  because  they 
can  do  more  by  other  methods.  Moreover,  to 
enter  into  the  political  arena  is  to  recognize,  by 
implication,  the  principle  of  government.  To 
vote  is  to  coerce  or  to  threaten  coercion.  Behind 
the  ballot  is  the  bullet  of  the  soldier,  ready  to 
force  the  defeated  minority  into  submission.  The 
voter  does  not  merely  assert  his  right  to  self- 
government;  he  sets  up  a  claim  to  govern  others. 
The  anarchist  cannot  employ  a  method  which 
would  put  him  in  such  a  false  light. 

Thus  the  anarchist  is  neither  a  government 
bomb- thrower  nor  a  revolutionary  bomb-thrower. 
He  objects  to  the  use  of  violence  by  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  against  it.  He  restricts  himself 
to  the  method  o?  education  and  such  passive 
resistance  as  is  exemplified  by  a  refusal  to  pay 
taxes  or  rent  or  import  duties  on  commodities 
purchased  in  foreign  countries. 

Historical  Sketch  or  Ihditidualist  AwAiicmsit 

Philosophical  anarchists  usually  regard  Proudhon  as  the 
founder  ot  their  school  of  social  science;  but  there  were  in 
America,  altho  far  less  widely  known,  men  entertaining  an- 
archistic views  before  Proudhon's  time.  We  will,  therefore, 
first  notice  the  anarchist  movement  in  America,  and  then  con- 
sider it  in  other  countries.  America,  or  at  least  the  United 
States,  with  its  eariy  extreme  individualism  and  fear  of  the 
state  (see  Cbntralization),  was  the  fitting  birthplace  of 
anarchistic  thought. 

Josiah  Warsbn,  a  plain  and  only  moderately  educated  New 

Englander,  but  a  man  of  unusually  independent  and  earnest 

spirit,  was  probably  the  first  to  enunciate  precise  anarchistic 

conceptions.     He  had  become  interested  in 

the  social  views  and  plans  of  Robert  OwsN, 

7<MU11        '*  ^^"^  *''°'  ''"^  taking  root  in  the  land:  had 

HTsfran'      Joined  the  Owenite  community  at  New  Har- 

wanvB       mony;  had  carefully  studied  its  principles  and 

roused  upon  its  failure,  till  finally,  about  1818, 

he  reached  the  conclusion  that  its  principles 

were  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  true  ones,  and  that  uistcad  of 

t  h«  communistic  idea  of  each  working  for  aU.  as  Owen  taught, 

the  true  way  to  produce  order,  harmony,  and  weU-being  was 


for  each  to  live,  in  his  own  way,  absolutely  untrammeled  by 
others,  so  far  as  he  did  not  intrude  upon  the  siinilar  privileges 
of  others.  His  thoughts  took  especially  a  financial  turn,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  cost  was  th^  true  limit  of  price; 
that  usury  and  profit  in  all  their  forms  were,  therefore, 
economically  wrong,  and,  moreover^  that  they  would  dis- 
appear under  perfectly  free  competition.  He  sought  to  put 
his  ideas  into  practise,  to  actually  test  them  before  giving 
them  to  the  world,  and  therefore  started,  and  for  two  years 
sucoeasfully  carried  on,  a  store  in  Cincinnati,  where  cost  was 
the  limit  of  price,  and  where  usury  and  profit  were  eliminated. 
Finding  that  he  was  doing  a  business  of  $150,000  a  year — a 
large  amotmt  for  Cincinnati  in  those  days7-he  was  convinced 
of  the  practicality  and  correctness  of  his  idea,  and  therefore 
closed  his  business  to  devote  his  life  to  the  propagation  of  Us 
ideas.  His  main  writings  were  "True  Civilization," *a  short 
work,  first  published  in  1846,  and  "Equitable  Ccmmerce," 
in  which  he  daborated  his  ideas  of  cost  as  the  limit  of  price. 
These  books  found  at  least  a  few  thoughtful  readers.  Stephen 
Peari  Andrews  declared  at  a  later  day  that  the  "Tna  Civili- 
zation "  was  the  text  and  basis  of  aU  his  own  writings,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  refers  to  Warren  with  expressions  of  deepest 
interest  and  respect. 

Others,  however,  were  thinking  in  the  same  line.     Ly- 

sander  JSpooner  may  be  called  the  Nestor  of  anarchism,  of 

the  extieiPe  individualistic  school.     Commencing  public  life 

as  a  young  lawyer  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  he  first 

showed  strong  analytic  and  argumentative 

()|j|l0r         powers  in  several  pamphlets  defending  Deism 

a         I  against  Christianity,  but  soon  passed  more  and 

Amonoaiis  more  into  sociological  studies  and  controversy, 
cominf!  to  hold  and  defend  extreme  views  as 
to  individual  sovereignty  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  state.  As  earlv  as  1844  he  established  a  private  mail  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York,  and  later  extended  it  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  achieving  success,  until  at  last  com- 
pelled  to  stop,  owing  to  petty  and  constant  persecution  and 
annoyance  from  the  ^vemment.  Prom  that  time  he  de- 
voted his  great  abilities  to  the  promulgation  of  his  ideas. 
During  the  antislavery  contest  he  did  good  work  as  an  aboli- 
tionist, and  incorporated  his  views  in  '  The  Unconstitution- 
ality of  Slavery."  His  legal  acumen  appears  in  his  "  Trial  by 
Jury,"  in  which  he  reverts  to  the  early  and  true  meaning  of 
the  phrase — a  trial  by  one's  peers;  and  protests  against  the 
abstml  and  monstrous  system  ^as  he  claims  it  to  oe)  of  ig- 
norance and  injustice  now  passing  under  that  name.  How 
far  he  carried  his  ideas  appears  in  an  unsigned  monograph 
from  his  pen,  entitled  "  Revolution." 

Stephen  Pearl  Andrews. was  a  disciple  of  Warren.  As 
Warren  especially  studTedeconomic  questions,  so  Andrews 
studied  the  family  and  marriage.  His  "  Science  of  Society," 
published  in  1850,  is  still  considered  by  philosophical  anar- 
chists a  classic  on  the  subject.  Warren  himself  declared  it  a 
better  statement  of  his  own  ideas  than  he  himself  could  write. 
(Por  further  account,  see  Andrews.) 

We  now  first  come  to  the  infiuence  of  Proudhon  in  America, 
Col.  William  B.  Greene,  of  Boston,  being  the  first  in  this 
country  known  to'llave  declared  himself  a  follower  of  the 
^reat  Frenchman.  Colonel  Greene's  book  on  "  Mutual  Bank- 
ing "  is  one  of  the  most  acute  and  searching  inquiries  into  the 
monetary  problems  to  be  found  in  the  Hterature  on  the  sub- 
ject. Colonel  Greene  was  a  keen,  logical  thinker  and  a  pro- 
found scholar.  He  was  a  remarkaDly  witty  speaker  and 
writer,  and  his  book,  entitled  "Socialistic,  Communistic, 
Mutualistic,  and  Financia]  Fragments,"  shows  tiis  power  and 
versatilitv.  E.  H.  ^''yy^np^  a  writer  on  various  subjects, 
was  another  disciple  of  Warren.  He  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  veiy  able  pamphlets.  Charles  T.  Fowler,  also  a  dis- 
ciple of  Warren,  was  a  Unitarian  minister^BSh  he  first  fell 
under  the  influence  of  Warren.  He  studied  Proudhon,  and 
after  leaving  the  church  devoted  himself  to  the  propaganda  of 
anarchistic  doctrines.  He  died  leaving  an  admirable  series 
of  pamphlets  on  social  and  economic  problems. 

These  men,  however,  while  holding  essentially  anarchist 
views,  and  contributing,  severally,  to  the  development  of 
anarchism  in  the  United  States,  did  not  adopt  the  name 
anarchist,  and  did  not  really  start  the  movement  which  has 
taken  such  definite  shape  under  that  distinc- 
tive denomination.      The  man  who,  assimila- 

riMOIlt       ting  and  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  Proudhon 

lVi4tara  WaiTen,  Greene,  and  the  American  and  Eng- 
wman  ^^^  individualists,  formulated  a  consistent 
and  comprehensive  anarchistic  philosophy, 
and  started  the  practical  anarchistic  move- 
ment is  Benjamin  R.  Tuckbr,  the  editor  of  Liberty,  the  organ 
of  anarchism.  Mr.  Tucker  was  a  young  man,  a  student  of 
the  Massachusetts  Instittite  of  Technology,  when  he.  becom- 
iiu  interested  in  social  reform,  sought  the  acquaintanco  of 
Warren  and  Greene.  The  latter  called  his  attention  to 
Proudhon's  "What  is  Property?"  and  so  impressed  was  he 
with  the  originality  and  value  of  that  revolutionary  (in  an 
intellectual  sense)  and  epoch-making  work,  that  he  set  him- 
self the  task  (rf  translatifw  it  into  English.  No  work  has  ever 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  more  competent  rendering  into 
another  language.  The  vigor  and  eloquence  of  Proudhon's 
style  was  fuuy  presented  in  the  translation,  and  to  this  is  due 
a  large  share  of  the  influence  exerted  by  Proudhon's  work  in 
America  and  England.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Tucker  started 
bis  periodical,  Lib*ny,  which  has  been  for  more  than  two 
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t  the  reoonixed  antbority  on  anarchism.  Mr.  Tucker 
does  not  strictly  follow  Proudhon,  any  more  than  he  strictly 
fdlows  Warren.  He  rejects  the  inconsistencies  of  the  former 
as  be  does  the  crudities  of  the  latter.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
mpmimd  the  various  anarchistic  ideas— economic,  political, 
etc — into  a  coherent  and  s^tematic  whole.  Where  Proud- 
boa  was  vasue  and  Warren  inadequate,  Mr.  Tucker  is  clear, 
kigical,  consistent,  and  sdenttfic.  Mr.  Tucker  has  influenced 
a  coosideraUe  number  of  able  men  in  journalism  and  other 
professions,  as  well  as  sofne  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  labor 
movement.  We  will  only  mention  here  the  name  of  Dyer  D. 
Idim,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  early  Greenback  movement. 
Mr.  Oxm,  while  sympathizing  to  some  extent  with  the  methods 
of  revolutionary  reformers,  was  for  several  years  before  his 
death  a  viKoroos  and  scholarly  champion  of  the  economic  and 
pcditical  iwas  of  anarchism. 

The  mowth  of  anarchism  has  not  been  rapid,  and  its 
history  is  not  eventful  or  sensational.  Its  indirect  in- 
fluences, however,  have  wrought  great  chan^  in  social 
science  and  in  the  intellectual  attitude  of  sociologists  and 
xexormeis. 

In  Europe,  the  real  history  of  philosophic  anarchism  begins 

with  Proudhon.     We  study  him  here  but  in  brief,  in  relation 

to  the  movement  of  anarchism.     Bom  in  1809.  after  a  bitter 

personal  experience  with  poverty  and  ill-paid 

work,  he  published  in   1840  his  great  work, 

ElirO|M        "What  is  Property?"     OiF  this  an  admirer 

says:  "  He  first  with  genius,  and  with  learning 

and  acumen  rarely  equaled,  pleaded  for  ab- 

schite  liberty  of  the  individual  and  the  doing  away  with 

an  government.      Property  in  its  modem  sense  he  showed 

to  be,  not  the  product  of  individual  labor  on  the  part  of  the 

owner  of  the  property,  but  the  product  of  the  labor  of  others, 

taken  from  tnem  by  legalized  wrong,  or  by  aid  of  monopolies 

and  class  legislation  created  by  the  State.    Hence  the  truth 

of  his  celebrated  sentence,  'Property  is  theft.'     The  cure, 

be  argued,  was  to  do  away  with  all  government,  and  then 

each  individual  could  retain  that  which  he  had  produced,  so 

that  justice  and  order  and  well-being  would  be  the  result  of 

liberty." 

The  book  exposed  him  to  new  persecution  from  the  govern- 
ment and  learned  societies,  which  continued  more  or  less  to 
his  death  in  i86s.  He  passed  much  of  his  life  in  Belgjum, 
banished  from  Prance.  Vet  he  was  ever  active  and  at  times 
popular  in  France.  He  was  elected  in  1848  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  by  77.000  votes,  which,  together  with  his  fre- 
quent imprisonments  and  banishments,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
pression of  his  books,  shows  his  power  and  influence  in  his 
generation.  Yet  few  followed  him  understandingly.  Proud- 
hon himself  declared  that  even  those  who  voted  for  him 
did  not  understand  his  views.  He  believed  that  in  America 
(as  seems  to  be   the  case)  his  thoughts  would   first   take 


root.  His  principal  writings  besides  the  above-named  are: 
"The  Creation  of^ Order  in  Humanity"  (1843);  "A  System 
of  Economical  Contradictions"  (1848);  "Justice  in  the  Rev- 
olution and  in  the  Church"  (1858);  " Justice"  (revised  edi- 
tioa.  18S9-60). 

Proudhon  was  right;  few  followed  him  understandingly. 
The  movement  that  sprang  from  his  teachings  has  in  the  main, 
in  Europe^  been  anarchist  communism,  which  is  no  more  like 
pUloaophic  anarchism  than  Proudhon  was  like  Bakounin. 
The  real  followers  of  Proudhon  and  philosophical  anarchism, 
in  Europe,  can  almost  be  counted  on  one's  fingers,  tho  their 
infloence  has  been  mace  marked  than  this  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate. 

In  Germaxi^  Caspar  Scti^dt,  better  known  under  his  nom 
it  phuHU  of  Max  Stimer7laid~what  some  regard  as  the  ethical 
foundations  of  anarchism  in  his  "  Der  Einzige  und  sein  Ei^n- 
thum  "  (1845).  John  Henry  Mackay,  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
but  with  a  German  mother,  and  brought  up  in  Germany  from 
boyboodj,  has  developed  philosophic  anarchism  in  poems,  a 
novel  ("The  Anarchists,"  translated  into  English,  189 1),  and 
other  works.  In  England  philosophic  anarchism  under  this 
name  has  had  scarcely  any  development  at  all;  but  perhaps 
this  is  only  because  so  much  of  its  individualism,  of  which 
there  has  been  considerable  development,  has  come  so  near 
to  philosophic  anarchism  in  such  writers  as  Herbert  Spencer, 
Auberon  Herbert,  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe.  Thomas  Mac- 
kay, Frederick  Millar,  and  others. 

Victor  S.  Yakros. 
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n. — ^Anarchist  Conunnnism 

The  following  statement  of  anarchist  com- 
mtinism  is  abridged  from  a  tract  on  "The  Place 
of  Anarchism  in  Socialistic  Evolution,"  by  Pierre 
A.  Kropotkin: 

"All  things  belong  to  all,  and  provided  that 
men  and  women  contribute  their  share  of  labor 
for  the  production  of  necessary  objects,  they  are 
entitled  to  their  share  of  all  that  is  produced  by 
the  community  at  large.  'But  this  is  commu- 
nism,' you  may  say.  Yes,  it  is  commtinism,  but  it 
is  the  communism  which  no  longer  speaks  in  the 
name  of  religion  or  of  the  State,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  .  ,  .  The  tendency  of  this  closing 
centtiry  is  toward  communism,  not  the  monastic 
or  barrack-room  communism  formerly  advocated, 
but  the  free  commtmism  which  places  the  products 
reaped  or  manufacttu^d  in  common  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all,  leaving  to  each  the  liberty  to  consume 
them  as  he  pleases  in  his  own  home. 

"This  is  the  solution  of  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  can  most'  readily  take  hold,  and  it  is  the 
solution  which  the  people  demand  at  the  most 
solemn  epochs.  In  1848  the  formula  'From 
each  according  to  his  abilities,  to  each  according 
to  his  needs '  was  the  one  which  went  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  masses,  and  if  they  acclaimed 
the  republic  and  luiiversal  suffrage,  it  was  because 
they  hoped  to  attain  to  communism  through 
them.  In  1871,  also,  when  the  people  besieged 
in  Paris  desired  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  resist 
the  invader,  what  was  their  demand  ?  That  free 
rations  should  be  served  out  to  every  one.  Let 
all  articles  be  put  into  one  common  stock  and  let 
them  be  distributed  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  each.  Let  each  one  take  freely  of  all 
that  is  abtmdant,  and  let  those  objects  which 
are  less  plentiful  be  distributed  more  sparingly 
and  in  due  proi>ortions — this  is  the  solution  which 
the  mass  of  the  workers  imderstand 

j^iui^  best.  This  is  also  the  system  which 
is  commonly  practised  in  the  rural 
districts  (of  France) .  So  long  as  the 
common  lands  afford  abundant  pasture,  what 
commune  seeks  to  restrict  their  tise?  When 
brushwood  and  chestnuts  are  plentifid,  what 
commune  forbids  its  members  to  take  as  much  as 
they  want?  And  when  the  larger  wood  begins 
to  grow  scarce,  what  cotirse  does  the  peasant 
adopt?     The  allowancing  of  individuals. 

"Let  us  take  from  the  common  stock  the  arti- 
cles which  are  abundant,  and  let  those  objects 
whose  production  is  more  restricted  be  served 
out  in  allowances  according  to  requirements, 
givinjf  preference  to  children  and  old  persons — 
that  IS  to  say,  to  the  weak.  And,  moreover,  let 
all  be  consumed  not  in  public,  but  at  home,  ac- 
cording to  individvtal  tastes  and  in  company 
with  one's  family  and  friends.  This  is  the  ideal 
of  the  masses. 

"But  it  is  not  enough  to  argue  about  'com- 
munism' and  'expropnation';  it  is  furthermore 
necessary  to  know  who  should  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  common  patrimony,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially on  this  question  that  different  schools  of 
Socialists  arc  opposed  to  one  another,  some  desir- 
ing authoritarian  communism,  and  others,  like 
ourselves,  declaring  tmreservedly  in  favor  of 
anarchist  communism.  In  order  to  judge  be- 
tween these  two,  let  us  return  once  again  to  our 
starting  point,  the  revolution  of  the  last  century. 

"In  overturning  royalty  the  Revolution  pro- 
claimed the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  but,  by 
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an  inconsistency  which  was  very  natural  at  that 
time,  it  proclaimed  not  a  permanent  sovereignty, 
but  an  intermittent  one,  to  be  exercised  at  certam 
intervals  only,  for  the  nomination  of  deputies 
supposed  to  represent  the  people.  In  reality  it 
copied  its  institutions  from  tne  representative 
government  of  England.  The  Revolution  was 
drowned  in  blood,  and,  nevertheless,  representa- 
tive government  became  the  watchword  of  Eu- 
rope. All  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
has  tried  it,  under  all  possible  forms,  from  gov- 
ernment based  on  a  property  qualification  to  the 
direct  government  of  tne  little  Swiss  republics. 
But,  strange  to  say,  just  in  proportion  as  we  have 
approached  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a  representative 
government,  elected  by  a  perfectly  free  universal 
suffrage,  in  that  same  proportion  have  its  essen- 
tial vices  become  manifest  to  us,  till  we  have 
clearly  seen  that  this  mode  of  government  is 
radically  defective.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  absurd  to 
take  a  certain  number  of  men  from  out  the  mass, 
and  to  intrust  them  with  the  management  of  all 
public  affairs,  saying  to  them,  'Attend  to  these 
matters;  we  exonerate  ourselves  from  the  task  by 
laying  it  upon  you;  it  is  for  you  to  make  laws 
on  all  manner  of  subjects — armaments  and  mad 
dogs,  observatories  and  chimneys,  instruction 
and  street-sweeping;  arrange  these  things  as  you 
please  and  make  laws  about  them,  since  you  are 
the  chosen  ones  whom  the  people  have  voted  capa- 
ble of  doing  everything'  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
if  a  thoughtful  and  honest  man  were  offered  such  a 
post  he  would  answer  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 

"'You  intrust  me  with  a  task  which  I  am  im- 
able  to  fulfil.  I  am  unacquainted  with  most  of 
the  questions  upon  which  I  shall  be  called  on  to 
legislate.  I  shall  either  have  to  work  to  some 
extent  in  the  dark,  which  will  not  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage, or  I  shaU  appeal  to  you  and  summon 
meetings  in  which  you  will  yourselves  seek  to 
come  to  an  understanding  on  the  questions  at 
issue,  in  which  case  my  ofHce  will  be  unnecessary. 
If  you  have  formed  an  opinion  and  have  formu- 
lated it,  and  if  you  are  anxious  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  others  who  have  also  formed 
an  opinion  on  the  same  subject,  then  all  you  need 
do  is  to  communicate  with  your  neighbors  and 
send  a  delegate  to  come  to  an  under- 
£rr-—g-t  standinjg  with  other  delegates  on  this 
^^•^^^  specific  question;  but  you  will  cer- 
tainly reserve  to  yourselves  the  right 
of  taking  an  ultimate  decision;  you  will  not  in- 
trust your  delegate  with  the  making  of  laws  for 
you.  This  is  how  scientists  and  business  men  act 
each  time  that  they  have  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment.' 

"But  the  above  reply  woitld  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  representative  system,  and  nevertheless 
it  is  a  faithful  expression  of  the  idea  which  is 
growing  everywhere  since  the  vices  of  represent- 
ative government  have  been  exposed  in  all  their 
naJcedness.  Our  age,  however,  has  gone  still 
further,  for  it  has  begun  to  discuss  the  rights  of 
the  State  and  of  society  in  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual; people  now  ask  to  what  point  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  is  necessary  in  the  multitudi- 
nous functions  of  society. 

"Do  we  require  a  government  to  educate  our 
children?  Only  let  the  worker  have  leisure  to 
instruct  himself,  and  you  will  see  that,  through 
the  iree  initiative  of  parents  and  of  persons  fond 
of  tuition,  thousands  of  educational  societies  and 
schools  of  all  kinds  will  spring  up,  rivaling  one 
another  in  the  excellence  of  their  teaching.     If 


we  were  not  crusht  by  taxation  and  exploited 
by  employers,  as  we  now  are,  could  we  not  our- 
selves do  much  better  than  is  now  done  for  us.' 
The  great  centers  would  initiate  progress  and  set 
the  example,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  prog- 
ress realized  would  be  incomparably  superior  to 
what  we  now  attain  through  our  ministries.  Is 
the  State  even  necessary  for  the  defense  of  a 
territory?  If  armed  brigands  attack  a  people,  is 
not  that  same  people  armed  with  good  weapons 
the  surest  rampart  to  oppose  to  the  foreign  ag- 
gressor? Standing  armies  are  always  beaten  by 
invaders,  and  history  teaches  that  the  latter  are 
to  be  repulsed  by  a  popular  rising  alone.  While 
government  is  an  excellent  machine 
w.  Tf-gj  -f  to  protect  monopoly,  has  it  ever  been 

the  Btata  ^  *°  protect  us  against  ill-disposed 
persons?  Does  it  not,  by  creating 
misery,  increase  the  number  of 
crimes  instead  of  diminishing  them?  In  estab- 
lishing prisons  into  which  multitudes  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  thrown  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  come  forth  infinitely  worse  than  when 
they  went  in,  does  not  the  State  maintain  nur- 
series of  vice  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers? 
In  obliging  us  to  commit  to  others  the  care  of  our 
affairs,  does  it  not  create  the  most  terrible  vice  of 
societies — ^indifference  to  public  matters?  .  .  . 

"Let  others,  if  they  will,  advocate  industrial 
barracks  or  the  monastery  of  authoritarian  com- 
munism, we  declare  that  the  tendency  of  society  is 
in  an  opposite  direction.  We  foresee  millions  and 
millions  of  groups  freely  constituting  themselves 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  varied  needs  of 
human  beings — some  of  these  groups  organized 
by  quarter,  street,  and  house;  others  extending 
hands  across  the  walls  of  cities  over  frontiers  and 
oceans.  All  of  these  will  be  composed  of  human 
beings  who  will  combine  freely,  and  after  having 
performed  their  share  of  productive  labor  wiu 
meet  together,  either  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sumption, or  to  produce  objects  of  art  or  luxury, 
or  to  advance  science  in  a  new  direction.  This  is 
the  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we 
follow  it;  we  only  ask  to  develop  it  freely  without 
any  governmental  interference.  Individual  lib- 
erty! 'Take  pebbles,'  said  Fourrier,  'put  them 
into  a  box  and  shake  them,  and  they  will  arrange 
themselves  in  a  mosaic  that  you  could  never  get 
by  intrusting  to  any  one  the  work  of  arranging 
them  harmoniously. 

"Now  let  me  pass  to  another  part  of  my  sub- 
ject— the  most  important  with  respect  to  the 
future. 

"There  is  no  more  room  for  doubting  that 
religions  are  going;  the  nineteenth  century  has 
given  them  wieir  death-blow.  But  religions — 
all  religions — have  a  double  composition.  They 
contain,  in  the  first  place,  a  primitive  cosmogony, 
a  rude  attempt  at  explainmg  nature,  and  they 
furthermore  contain  a  statement  of  the  public 
morality  bom  and  developed  within  the  mass  of 
the  people.  But  when  we  throw  religions  over- 
board or  store  them  among  our  public  records  as 
historical  curiosities,  shall  we  also  relegate  to 
museums  the  moral  principles  which  they  con- 
tain? This  has  sometimes  been  done,  and  we 
have  seen  people  declare  that  as  they  no  longer 
believed  in  the  various  religions,  so  they  despised 
morahty  and  boldly  proclaimed  the  maxim  of 
bourgeois  selfishness,  'Every  one  for  himself.' 
But  a  society,  human  or  animal,  cannot  exist 
without  certain  rules  and  moral  habits  springing 
up  within  it;  religion  may  go,  morality  remains. 
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If  we  were  to  come  to  consider  that  a  man  did 
well  in  lying,  deceiving  his  neighbors,  or  plunder- 
ing them  when  possible  (this  is  the  middle-class 
business  morality) ,  we  should  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  we  could  no  longer  live  together.  You  might 
assure  me  of  your  friendship,  but  perhaps  you 
might  only  do  so  in  order  to  rob  me  more  easily; 
you  might  promise  to  do  a  certain  thing  for  me, 
only  to  deceive  me;  you  might  promise  to  forward 
a  letter  for  me,  and  you  might  steal  it,  just  like  an 
CBtiinary  governor  of  a  jail.  Under  such  condi- 
tiotis  society  would  become  impossible,  and  this 
is  so  generally  understood  that  the  repudiation 
of  religions  in  no  way  prevents  pub- 
^tt^^,  mji,  lie  morality  from  being  maintamed, 
"'"  developed,  and  raised  to  a  hu'her 

and  ever  higher  standard.  This 
fact  is  so  striking  that  philosophers  seek  to  ex- 
plain it  hj  the  principles  of  utiUtarianism,  and 
recently  Spencer  sought  to  base  the  morality 
which  exists  among  us  upon  physiological  causes 
and  the  needs  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
the  race. 

"Let  me  give  you  an  example  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  you  what  we  think  on  the  matter. 

"A  child  is  drowning,  and  four  men  who  stand 
upon  the  bank  see  it  struggling  in  the  water. 
One  of  them  does  not  stirine  is  a  partizan  of 
'Each  one  for  himself,'  the  maxim  of  the  com- 
mercial middle  class;  this  one  is  a  brute,  and  we 
need  not  speak  of  him  further.  The  next  one 
reasons  thus:  'If  I  save  the  child,  a  good  report 
of  my  action  will  be  made  to  the  Ruler  of  heaven, 
and  the  Creator  will  reward  me  by  increasing  my 
flocks  and  my  serfs,'  and  thereupon  he  plunges 
into  the  water.  Is  he,  therefore,  a  moral  man? 
Qearly  not!  He  is  a  shrewd  calculator,  that  is 
all.  The  third,  who  is  a  utilitarian,  reflects  thus 
(or  at  least  utilitarian  philosophers  represent 
him  as  so  reasoning) :  'Pleasures  can  be  classed 
in  two  categories,  mferior  pleasures  and  higher 
ones.  To  save  the  life  of  any  one  is  a  superior 
pleasure,  infinitely  more  intense  and  more  durable 
than  others ;  therefore,  I  will  save  the  child . '  Ad- 
mitting that  any  man  ever  reasoned  thus,  would 
he  not  be  a  terrible  egotist?  and,  moreover, 
conld  'we  ever  be  sure  that  his  sophistical  brain 
would  not  at  some  given  moment  cause  his  will 
to  incline  toward  an  inferior  pleasure — that  is  to 
say,  toward  refraining  from  troubling  himself? 
ThMe  remains  the  fourth  individual.  This  man 
has  been  brought  up  from  his  childhood  to  feel 
himself  one  with  the  rest  of  humanity;  from  his 
childhood  he  has  always  regarded  men  as  possess- 
ing interests  in  common;  he  has  accustomed  him- 
sw  to  suffer  when  his  neighbors  suffer,  and  to  feel 
happy  when  every  one  around  him  is  happy.  Di- 
rectly he  hears  the  heartrending  cry  of  the  mother, 
he  leaps  into  the  water,  not  through  reflection,  but 
by  instinct;  and  when  she  thanks  him  for  saving 
her  child,  he  says,  'What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
thanks,  my  good  woman  ?  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
happy;  I  have  acted  from  natural  impulse,  and 
conld  not  do  otherwise! ' 

"You  recognize  in  this  case  the  truly  moral 
man,  and  feel  that  the  others  are  only  egotists 
in  comparison  with  him.  The  whole  anarchist 
morality  is  represented  in  this  example.  It  is 
the  morality  oi  a  people  which  does  not  look  for 
the  sun  at  midni^fht — a  morality  without  com- 
pulsioa  or  authority,  a  morality  of  habit.  Let 
us  create  circumstances  in  which  man  shall  not 
be  led  to  deceive  nor  exploit  others,  and  then 
by  the  very  force  of  things  the  moral  level  of 


humanity  will  rise  to  a  height  hitherto  unknown. 
Men  are  certainly  not  to  be  moralized  by  teaching 
them  a  moral  catechism;  tribunals  and  prisons 
do  not  diminish  vice — they  pour  it  over  society  in 
floods.  Men  are  to  be  moralized  only  by  placing 
them  in  a  position  which  shall  contribute  to  de- 
velop in  them  those  habits  which  are  social,  and 
to  weaken  those  which  are  not  so.  A  morality 
which  has  become  instinctive  is  the  true  moral- 
ity, the  only  morality  which  endures  while  re- 
ligions and  systems  of  philosophy  pass  away. 

"Let  us  now  combine  the  three  preceding  ele- 
ments, and  we  shall  have  anarchy  and  its  place  in 
socialistic  evolution. 

"Emancipation  of  the  producer  from  the  yoke 
of  capital;  production  in  common  and  free  con- 
sumption of  all  the  products  of  the  common 
labor. 

"Emancipation  from  the  governmental  yoke; 
free  development  of  individuals  in  groups  and 
federations;  free  ot^anization  ascending  from  the 
sinrple  to  the  complex,  according  to  mutual  needs 
and  tendencies. 

"Emancipation  from  religious  morality;  free 
morality,  without  compulsion  or  authority,  de- 
veloping itself  from  social  life  and  becoming 
habttu^. 

"The  above  is  no  dream  of  students,  it  is  a 
conclusion  which  results  from  an  analysis  of  the 
tendencies  of  modem  society;  anarchist  com- 
munism is  the  union  of  the  two  fundamental 
tendencies  of  our  society — a  tendency 
VnndaaMBtal  t**^*"^  economic  equality  and  a  tend- 
TandnulM  ^'^'^^  toward  political  liberty.  So 
long  as  communism  presented  itself 
under  an  authoritarian  form,  which 
necessarily  implies  government,  armed  with  much 
greater  power  than  that  which  it  possesses  to-day, 
masmuch  as  it  implies  economic  in  addition  to 
political  power — so  long  as  this  was  the  case 
communism  met  with  no  sufficient  response.  Be- 
fore 1848  it  could,  indeed,  sometimes  excite  for  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worker  who  was 
prepared  to  submit  to  any  all-powerful  govern- 
ment, provided  it  would  release  him  from  the 
terrible  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  but  it 
left  the  true  friends  of  liberty  indifierent. 

"Anarchist  communism  maintains  that  most 
valuable  of  all  conquests — individual  liberty — 
and  moreover  extends  it  and  gives  it  a  solid  basis 
— economic  liberty — without  which  political  lib- 
erty is  delusive;  it  does  not  ask  the  individual 
who  has  rejected  (Sod,  the  universal  tyrant,  God 
the  king,  and  God  the  Parliament,  to  give  unto 
himself  a  god  more  terrible  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding— God  the  community,  or  to  abdicate  upon 
its  altar  his  independence,  his  will,  his  tastes,  and 
to  renew  the  vow  of  asceticism  which  he  formerly 
made  before  the  crucified  God.  It  says  to  him, 
on  the  contrary,  '  No  society  is  free  so  long  as  the 
individual  is  not  so!  Do  not  seek  to  modify 
society  by  imposing  upon  it  an  authority  which 
shall  make  everything  right;  if  you  do,  you  will 
faU  as  popes  and  emperors  have  failed.  Modify 
society  so  that  your  fellows  may  not  be  any  longer 
your  enemies  by  the  force  of  circumstances; 
abolish  the  conditions  which  allow  some  to  monop- 
olize the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  others ;  and  instead 
of  attempting  to  construct  society  from  top  to 
bottom,  or  from  the  center  to  the  circtimference, 
let  it  develop  itself  freely  from  the  simple  to  the 
composite,  fcy  the  free  union  of  free  groups. 
This  course,  which  is  so  much  obstructed  at 
present,  is  the  true,  forward  march  of  society; 
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do  not  seek  to  hinder  it,  do  not  turn  ^our  back 
on  progress,  but  march  alongr  with  it!  Then 
the  sentiment  of  sociability  which  is  common  to 
human  beings,  as  it  is  to  all  animals  living  in 
society,  will  be  able  to  develop  itself  freely,  be- 
cause our  fellows  will  no  longer  be  our  enemies, 
and  we  shall  thus  arrive  at  a  state  of  things  in 
which  each  individual  will  be  able  to  give  free 
rein  to  his  incUnations,  and  even  to  his  passions, 
without  any  other  restraint  than  the  love  and 
respect  of  those  who  surround  him.' 

This  is  our  ideal,  and  it  is  the  ideal  which 
lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  peoples — of  all  peoples.  , 
We  know  full  well  that  this  ideal  will  not  be  at- 
tained without  violent  shocks;  the  close  of  this 
century  has  a  formidable  revolution  in  store  for 
us;  whether  it  begins  in  Prance,  Germanv,  Spain, 
or  Russia,  it  will  be  a  European  one,  and  spread- 
ing with  the  same  rapidity  as  that  of  our  fathers, 
the  heroes  of  1848,  it  will  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze. 
This  coming  revolution  will  not  aim  at  a  mere 
change  of  government,  but  will  have  a  social 
character;  the  work  of  expropriation  will  com- 
mence, and  exploiters  will  be  driven  out.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  this  will  be  done  independently 
of  the  will  of  individuals,  and  when  hands  are 
laid  on  private  property  we  shall  arrive  at  com- 
munism, because  we  shall  be  forced  to  do  so. 
Communism,  however,  cannot  be  either  authori- 
tarian or  parliamentary,  it  must  either  be  an- 
archist or  non-existent;  the  mass  of  the  people 
does  not  desire  to  trust  itself  again  to  any  savior, 
but  will  seek  to  organize  itself  by  itself." 

HiSTOST  AMD  Methods  of  AiiiUtcaiBT  CoMumnsu 

Anarchist-communism,  tho  more  or  less  indebted  to  the 
thoughts  of  Rousseau,  Proudhon,  Ruge  and  others,  owes  its 
origin  as  a  movement  to  the  Russian  Bakounin.  Bom  of 
aristocratic  and  even  princely  parentase, 
Michael  Bakounin,  at  first  an  officer  in  the 
Origin  Russian  army,  threw  up  his  commission  at  the 
age  cf  twenty-one,  disgusted  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  government  and  the  consequent 
sttffeiinas  of  the  poor,  and  studied  philosophy,  reading  Hegel 
and  Scnopenhauer  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  Coming 
into  revolutionary  circles  mainly  under  the  influence  of 
Arnold  Ruge,  who  represented  the  extreme  Hnielian  left, 
Bakounin  took  part  in  the  Dresden  insurrection  os  184B,  and 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death,  but  eventually  handed 
over  to  the  Russians  and  imprisoned  in  Schlusselbcrg  and  in 
1853  sent  to  Siberia,  whence,  however,  he  eventually  escaped 
through  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  in'  186 1  appealed 
in  London,  a  revolutionist,  declared  bv  his  enemies  to  be 
half  erased  by  his  years  of  suffering  and  imprisonment.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  threw  himself  into  revolutionary  propaganda 
of  every  kind,  mainly  as  an  IntemationaUtt,  but  sometimes  as 
a  Panslavist,  and  occasionally  as  a  Nihilist.  Switxeiland, 
Italy .  and  southern  France  were  the  main  scenes  of  his  efforts, 
but  he  contrived  to  fill  all  Europe  with  his  spirit  of  revolution. 
Gradu^y  his  utterances  became  wilder  ana  his  position  more 
extreme.  He  commenced  to  preach  the  gospel  of  pan-de- 
struction. When  the  iHTBRNATtoHA.L  was  founded  m  Lon- 
don under  the  presidency  of  Marx  in  1864,  Bakounin  did 
not  at  first  connect  himseu  with  it.  But  later,  realising  what 
capital  could  be  made  of  it,  he  threw  himself  into  the  movo- 
ment,  and  almost  captured  the  International  for  anarchism. 
He  did  capture  it  in  Italy,  Spain,  southern  Prance,  Belgium, 
and  to  a  large  extent  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries.  In 
1873,  however.  Marx  as  president  contrived  to  have  the  con- 
gress of  the  International  called  at  The  Hague,  where  Bakounin 
could  not  come,  since  he  was  only  secure  in  Switzerland,  and 
would  have  been  arrested  in  traversing  any  country  through 
which  he  could  have  reached  The  Hague.  At  this  congress, 
therefore,  the  adherents  of  Bakounin  were  defeated,  and  the 
General  Council  of  the  International  was  transferred  to  New 
York  City.  It  resulted  in  the  death  <^  the  International;  but 
out  of  the  split  came  the  modem  movements  of  demo- 
cratic socialism  and  anarchist-communism,  economic  schools 
which,  altbo  previous  to  1873  more  or  less  confounded,  are 
now  utterly  distinct  and  even  opposed.  The  ultimate  ideals 
of  the  followers  of  Marx  and  Bakounin  were  not,  however,  so 
different.  They  both  believed  in  communism,  and  com- 
munism was  the  early  name  for  all  socialism  as  well  as  for 
anarchist-communism;  the  split  came  in  methods.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Bakounin  bdieved  in  destroying  the  State:  Marx 
stood  for  capturing  the  State  by  legitimate  political  means,   - 


and  through  the  State  establishing  the  Social  Democracy  or 
communism.  Both  opposed  the  present  State;  but  one  sought 
to  overturn  it  at  once  by  force,  the  other  sought  to  capture  it 
and  use  it. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  anarchist-communists,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  countries,  were  stronger  than  the 
Socialists.  The  worldtig  classes  did  not  see  the  strength  of  the 
Socialist  program.  Anarchist-communism  appealed  to  revo- 
lutionary deed.  Words,  its  advocates  declared,  were  cheap. 
The  propaganda  by  deed  has  ever  been  the  favorite  policy 
among  anarchist-communists,  being  defended,  tho  not  prac- 
tised, even  by  such  men  as  Krapotldn  and  lUclus.  But  or- 
ganisation among  anarchists  has  never  jntiapered.  Their 
policy  lends  itseu  to  individual  deed.  Bakounin  did  not 
quietly  accept  his  defeat  by  Marx  at  The  Hague.  He  and  bia 
^^herents  called  another  congress  in  Switzerland,  and  da- 
dared  that  they  were  the  true  International.  From  this  timo 
anarchist-communism  had  an  organized  existence.  (For  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  preceding  period,  see  Bakounin;  Intbb- 

HATIONAL.) 

In  1876  Bakounin  died,  Elis^  Rfclus,  Paul  Brousse,  and 
others  gathering  around  his  grave,  ready  to  carry  on  his  work. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  a  congress  was  held  at  Bern 
and  enuncutcd  the  principles  of  anarchist- 
A-_  1  u  communism,  altho  still  under  the  name  of 
WpmiHltiOlI  Socialism.  It  denounced  even  the  Paris 
Commune,  as  not  having  entirely  eliminated 
the  principle  of  authority.  At  this  cougieas 
wen  present  two  Italian  delegates.  Carlo  Cafieroand  Enrico 
Malatesta,  who  in  April,  1877,  went  home  to  head  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  Italian  province  of  Benevento.  They  burnt  ar- 
chives, and  laid  their  hands  on  what  arms  and  money  they 
could  find,  distributing  them  among  the  people.  The  same 
year  a  congress  was  held  at  Verviers,  where  Krapotkin  first 
appeared  on  the  scene  under  the  name  of  Scxachoff.  In 
1878,  Brousse  and  Krapotkin  commenced  publishing  the 
Avant-GartU,  the  first  anarchist  organ.  Toe  same  year, 
Nobeling  and  Hodel  made  their  attack  upon  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
at  Niederwald;  the  cooper  Broncasi  attempted  the  life  of 
AlpbonsoXII.,andPassanantethe  life  of  King  Humbert  I.  of 
Italy.  At  a  congress  at  Freiburg  that  year,  a  letter  from 
R^us  made  the  following  succinct  statement  of  anarchist- 
oooununism:  "We  are  revolutionaries,"  he  said,  "because  we 
desire  justice.  .  ,  ,  Progress  has  never  resulted  from  mere 
peaceful  evolution;  it  has  always  been  an  outcome  of  a  sudden 
revolution.  The  necessary  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
minds  of  men  may  be  a  graduisl  process,  but  the  realisation  (^ 
their  hopes  comes  abruptly,  .  .  ,  We  are  anarchists,  who 
recognize  no  one  as  our  master,  as  we  are  ourselves  the  mas- 
ters of  nobody.  There  is  no  morality  without  liberty.  .  .  . 
We  are  also  international  coUectivists,  for  we  are  aware  that 
the  very  existence  of  human  beings  necessarily  implies  a 
certain  social  grouping."  The  congress  voted  for  the  appro- 
priation by  the  community  of  all  v^alth,  the  abolition  ch  the 
State,  and  even  of  any  centFEd  administrative  agency;  and  as 
regutls  means  of  propa^nda,  the  congress  favored  the  dis- 
semination of  anarchist  ideas,  and  even  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tionary deed.  In  187Q  the  AvatU-GartU  ceased  to  appear, 
and  Krapotkin  and  others  started  a  new  paper,  the  RivoU,  at 
Geneva  (later  moved  to  Paris).  The  same  year  Johann  Most, 
expelled  from  (jcrmany  and  driven  from  tne  Socialist  meet- 
inn,  arrived  in  London,  Dec.,  1878,  and  in  Jan.,  1879,  began 
piiblishing  his  paper,  Frtiheii. 

In  x88o  Otero  Gonzales  attempted  the  life  of  Alphonso 
XII.  At  a  congress  held  in  Switzerland  in  this  year,  Krapot- 
kin advised  the  adoption  of  the  name  "  Anarchist-Commu- 
nism" in  the  place  of  "Collectivism."  In  1881  the  French 
anarchists  and  Socialists  finally  separated,  and  a  congress  of 
anarchists  was  held  at  London.  Krapotkin  was  banished 
from  Switzerland  for  his  utterances;  Most,  in  London,  was 
sentenced  to  sixteen  months'  hard  labor  for  his  words  concern- 
ing the  assassination  of  the  czar.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteen 
months  he  removed,  with  his  paper,  to  the  United  States. 
There  were  outbreaks  in  southeast  France,  and  many  dis- 
coveries of  dynamite  plots  were  reported.  Anarchists  were 
arrested  all  through  southern  France.  In  the  north,  Louise 
Michel  delivered  a  series  of  lectures.  The  daughters  of  Bliste 
lUclus  ostentatiously  contracted  ' '  free  marriages. ' '  Krapot- 
kin himself  was  arrested.  In  1883  the  anarchist  trials  in 
France  took  place,  and  forty-seven  were  sentenced,  among 
them  Louise  Michel.  All  through  Europe  at  this  time  anarch- 
ists were  being  arrested  and  sentenced.  In  Spain  a  cam- 
paign was  undertaken  against  the  Black  Band.  In  December 
Cyvoct  was  tried  at  Lyons  for  having  caused  the  explosion  at 
Bellecour  Theater,  and  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  by  President  Grtvy.  'The  year  1884 
was  comparatively  calm,  tho  dynamite  was  found  laid  against 
the  Federal  Palace  at  Bern,  and  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
anarchists  from  Switzerland.  In  1885  (German  anarchists 
were  tried.  Krapotkin  published  this  year  his  "  Paroles  d'un 
R^volt^  "  and  Rtelus  his  "The  Products  of  the  Earth."  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  blow  up  the  English  House  of  Par- 
liament. In  r886  there  were  several  riots  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially at  Charieroi,  and  the  great  strike  at  Chicago  took  place, 
with  the  famous  Haymarket  meeting,  the  arrest  of  eight 
anarchists,  and  the  condemnation  of  seven  of  them  to  death 
(in  1887)'  (See  Chicago  Anarchists.)  In  1887  L'lUt 
Omriirt  was  started  at  Havre.  In  1888  the  Pin  Ptinard 
began  to  appear  in  Paris,  a  paper  written  in  the  slang  of  th« 
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stxeets.  In  1890  the  first  tntemationa!  Uay-day  demonstm- 
tion  took  place,  and  the  anarchists  took  advantage  of  it  in 
iixxndiazy  speeches  and  gatberings.  Merlino,  Malato,  and 
Louise  Michel  were  imprisoned.  The  Inter- 
nationai,  an  anarchist  paper,  was  started  in 
London.  In  i8qi  French  anarchists  agi- 
tated chiefly  against  the  army  and  the  police. 
At'  Levallois  the  black  flag  was  unfurled. 
Several  anarchist  papers  were  started,  among  them  the  Pot  & 
cdk  and  the  En-aekors.  In  185)3  bombs  were  exploded  in 
Pfance  in  private  houses  of  deputies  and  at  caf^.  among  others 
at  the  CaK  Rich.  In  June  one  cA  the  dynamiters.  Ravachol, 
was  orademned  to  death,  and  executed  in  July.  In  1893 
there  was  more  violence  in  Spain.  Pallas  was  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted for  throwing  a  bomb  at  Uarshal  Campos  at  Barcelona, 
and  there  was  also  a  terrible  bomb  escplosion  at  the  El  Liceo 
Theatre  in  Barcelona.  On  Dec.  oth,  Vaillant  threw  a  bomb 
in  the  French  Chamber  <rf  Depmties.  In  1894  severe  laws 
against  anarchists  were  passed  in  France  and  other  countries; 
100  anarchists  were  arrested  in  France  alone  and  several  de> 
parted.  The  papers  RhioUi  and  Pkrt  P^inard  were  seised  and 
compelled  to  discontinue.  Jean  Grave,  the  leading  anarchist- 
crmwniinist  after  Krapc^bn  and  Riclus,  was  imprisoned. 
VaiDant  was  executed.  Bmile  Henry  threw  a  bomb  in  the 
Caf<  Termmiis.  Bombs  were  exploded  also  in  the  H6tel  St. 
Jacques  and  other  houses.  An  attempt  was  made  to  murder 
the  prefect  tji  Barcelona.  An  Italian  anarchist,  Cesario 
Santc^  assassinated  the  Fxvnch  President,  Camot,  at  Lyons. 
Restrictive  lesislation  in  Italy  sought  not  only  to  arrest  all 
anarcfaii^.  but  to  close  all  trade-union  meetings.  In  Ger- 
many the  kaiser  introduced  severe  measures  against  both 
anarchism  and  socialism,  which,  however,  were  rejected  by 
the  Reichstag. 

In  1893  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  an  anarchist-com- 
monist  coneress  in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  at 
Cbkago,  but  it  had  to  meet  surreptitiously  on  account  of  the 
poUce,  and  when  it  met  its  members  could  a^ree  upon  no 
pnMtram  nor  declaration  of  priitciples,  tho  it  is 
said  that  an  international  committee  was 
chosen.  In  America  anarchist  communism 
has  held  on  to  the  name  of  the  old  International 
longer  than  in  Europe.  In  1873,  as  we  have 
seei^  the  geoenX  council  of  the  International  was  transferred 
at  liarx's  suggestion  to  New  York  City.  But  in  this  country 
it  never  thrived.  The  fundamental  mfferences  between  the 
Socialists  and  the  anarchists  soon  showed  themselves  here, 
as  in  Europe.  In  x877i  the  Socialist  wing,  in  a  meeting  at 
Newark,  took  the  name  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  (see 
Sociausm),  and  practically  left  the  International  to  the 
aaarc^nsta.  The  split,  however,  was  not  at  once  complete. 
In  1883  the  Socialists  met  at  Baltimore  and  the  anarchists  at 
Pittsbttis^and  these  took  the  cdd  name  of  the  International 
Working  People's  Association.  By  1885  the  split  with  the 
Sodalista  was  complete,  and  since  theo  in  America,  as  in 
Europe^anarchists  and  Socialists  have  bad  nothiiijg  in  com- 
mon. The  congress  at  Pittsburg  adopted  unanimously  a 
manifesto  or  declaration  of  motives  and  principles,  often 
called  the  Pittsburg  proclamation,  in  which  they  describe 
tbt^  ultimate  goal  in  these  words: 
'*  What  we  would  achieve  is.  therefore,  plainly  and  rimply: 
I.  Destruction  of  the  existing  class  rule,  bv  all  means— 
i.  e.,  by  energetic,  relentless,  levolutioiuuy,  and  international 
action. 

a.  Establishment  of  a  free  sodety  based  upon  cooperative 
organization  of  production. 

3.  Free  exchange  (rf  equivalent  products  by  and  between 
the  productive  organisations  without  commerce  and  profit- 
mongeiy. 

4.  OrganisaUon  of  education  on  a  secular,  scientific,  and 
equal  buos  for  both  sexes. 

5.  Equal  rights  for  all  without  distinction  to  sex  or  race. 

6.  Rogolation  of  all  public  affairs  by  free  contracts  be- 
tween  toe  antooomous  (independent)  communes  and  associa- 
tions resting  on  a  federuistic  basis.*' 

In  1881,  however,  another  association  was  formed,  desig- 
nated by  the  initials  I.  W.  A.,  or  International  Workmens 
Association,  differing  in  a  few  particulars  only  from  the  I.  W. 
P.  A.  It  lays  greater  stress  on  education  and  is  somewhat  less 
indsned  to  favor  violence  in  the  present.holdin^  that  arevolu- 
tkm  in  tbe  minds  of  men  must  precede  the  political  revolution. 
The  following  explanation  of  its  principles  and  methods  is 
taken  £mn  the  "  First  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor 
Sutistica": 

"To  print  and  publish  and  circulate  labor  literature;  to 
bold  mass-meetings;  to  systematise  agitation;  to  establish 
labor  libraries,  labor  halls,  and  lyceums  for  discussing  social 
science;  to  maintain  the  labor  press;  to  protect  members  and 
an  producers  from  wron^;  to  aid  all  labor  organisations;  to  aid 
tbe  estaUishment  of  umty  and  the  maintenance  of  fraternity 
betweeu  all  labor  orgsnizations;  to  brin^  about  an  alliance 
between  tbe  manufacturing  and  the  agricultural  producers; 
to  encooxHge  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  interdependence 
among  aSl  producers  of  every  state  and  country;  to  ascertain, 
segregate,  classify,  and  stud^  the  habits  and  acts  of  their 
enemies;  to  secnre  information  of  the  wrongs  perpetrated 
against  them,  and  to  record  and  circulate  the  same;  to  arotase 
a  spirit  of  hostility  against  and  ostracism  of  the  capitalistic 
pms;  to  prepare  the  means  for  directing  the  coming  social 
iwdutioii  hy  eoligbtening  public  opinion  on  the  wrongs  per- 


petrated against  the  producers  of  the  world;  to  obliterate 
national  botmdary  lines  and  sectional  prejudices,  with  a  view 
to  the  international  unification  of  the  producers  ctf  aJU  lands; 
and  to  eradicate  the  impression  that  redress  can  be  obtained 
by  the  ballot.  The  organization  is  formed  on  the  'group* 
system — that  is,  any  pn^on  who  subscribes  to  these  principles 
may  become  an  oivanizer.  He  organizes  a  group  of  eight 
besides  himself.  When  this  group  becomes  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  organization, 
each  member  becomes  an  organizer  and  forms  a  group  d  his 
own;  and  this  goes  on  indefimtely.  North  America  is  divided 
into  ten  divisions — the  Canadian,  the  British  Columbia,  the 
Eastern  Sutes,  the  Middle  Stotes.  the  Western  States,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Southern  States,  the 
Mexican,  and  the  Missouri  Valley.  Each  division  is  presided 
over  by  a  division  executive  of  nine  penons.  The  Interna- 
tional was  organized  on  its  present  basts  on  Jvly  15,  z88z. 
with  fifty-fotir  del^ates,  representing  320  divisions,'  or 
groups,  composed  of  600,000  members.  The  countries  repre- 
sented were  Prance.  Belnum.  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy.  Spain,  Switzerland.  Rtissia,  Iberia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Turkey,  Egypt.  England,  Mexico,  and  the  Umted  States." 

It  is  the  agitation  of  these  groups  of  the  I.  W.  A.  and  the 
I.  W.  P.  A.  which  produced  what  popular  anarchistic  com- 
munism there  is  in  this  coimtry.  But  the  movement  has 
come  to  naught.  The  I.  W.  A.  and  the  I.  W.  P.  A.  no  longer 
exist  save  in  the  minds  of  a  few  half-crazed  persons,  and  the 
only  recent  activity  has  been  the  publication  of  a  paper  and 
the  occasional  delivery  of  speeches  by  Most  and  others,  which 
make  "good  copy"  for  the  newspapers.  There  have  been  also 
a  few  attempts  of  devoted  but  fanatical  men  to  assassinate 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  like  Frick  and  Russell  Ssge;  but 
these  acts  have  been  very  rare.  When  an  agitator  like  Most 
speaks,  he  will  often  get  a  large  audience,  who  will  cheer  his 
utterances,  but  tbe  movement  has  no  power. 

Among  English  workingmen.  too,  thete  is  little,  if  any. 
anarchism.  The  head  of  Oxford  House,  in  East  London, 
testified  that  there  were  no  anarchists  among  the  English 
working  ^>eople,  and  that  the  last  place  possible  for  a  man  to 
arrive  with  a  bomb  was  East  London.  Among  the  foreign 
residents  in  London  there  are  some  anarchist  cluos,  and  there 
is  some  anarchist-communism  among  the  intellectual  radicals, 
but  it  has  little  force. 

During  the  last  decade  a  marked  chai^  has  taken  place  in 
the  anarchist-communist  field.  Heretofore  the  line  between 
it  and  individualist  (or  philosophic)  anarchism  has  been  clearly 
drawn,  and  the  former  was  almost  identical  with  the  revolu- 
tionary movement — that  is  to  say.  with  tt» 
party  or  organization  that  both  preached  and 

Ht06llt  practised  the  so-caUled  "oropaganda  by  deed." 
'HmmIawhim***  ^^^  assassination  of  tne  Spanish  minister 
iMW^ajpnaoM  canovm  (1897)  did  not  attract  much  atten- 
tion; but  when  the  unoffending,  really  liberal 
and  unhappy  Empress  of  Austria  was  assassi- 
nated in  Switzerland  (1898)  a  decided  reaction  against  in- 
discriminate murder  took  place  among  those  who.  by  simple 
acquiescence,  had  permitted  themselves  to  become  identified 
with  tbe  revolutionary  movement.  Large  numbers  of  these 
withdrew  altcwether,  denouncing  the  last  killing  as  wanton 
and  unjustifiable,  while  others,  led  by  their  individualistic 
and  pacific  tendencies,  came  more  and  more  to  consider  the 
egoist-anarchist  (or  Tuckerian)  movement  the  most  congenial 
atmosphere.  Of  course,  open  adhesion  to  this  latter  was  not 
in  many  cases  given,  because  the  antipathy  existing  in  the 
ranks  of  the  communists  against  anything  individualistic 
was  BO  great  and  so  deep-seated  that  it  could  not  be  quickly 
or  very  generally  overcome.  The  result,  therefore,  was  that 
many  ceased  their  open  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the  dyna- 
miters, without  affiliating  themselves  formally  with  any  other 
movement,  altho  quietly  expressed  sympathy  with  individ- 
ualism became  quite  common. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  too,  that  the  tremendous  advance  of 
socialism  in  late  years,  apparently  offering  an  immediate 
opportunity  to  overthrow  tne  existing  political  regime,  has 
attracted  many  of  the  more  opportunist  of  the  communists. 
These  latter,  however,  were  not  displeased  with  the  assassi- 
nation, in  1900,  of  the  King  of  Italy  by  Bresci,  since  Humbert 
was  the  responsible  head  of  the  repressive  movement  that 
was  then  being  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment against  all  the  open  manifestations  by  labor-unions 
as  well  as  those  by  the  more  radical  reformers.  Even  the 
assassination  of  President  McKinley  at  Buflfalo  by  Leon 
Czolgosz  in  1901,  tho  the  act  of  one  who  was  not  actually 
affiliated  with  any  definite  movement,  and  who,  so  far  as  is 
known,  acted  wholly  of  his  own  volition,  was  not  a  particu- 
larly unwelcome  deed  to  those  communists  who  had  been 
shocked  by  the  killing  of  the  Empress  of  Austria.  Open  and 
almost  unqualified  approval  by  the  American  press  cmd  public 
of  the  recent  political  assassinations  in  Russia  has  been 
pointed  to  by  revolutionists  as  showing  that  it  is  not  assassi- 
nation of  rulers  p€r  se  that  conservative  people  object  to,  but 
that  they  consider  it  reprehensible  in  other  countries  than 
those  with  an  autocratic  form  of  government  merely  because 
they  feel  that  oppression  by  rulers  has  not  yet  reached  a  point 
where  such  tactics  are  justifiable.  ^  It  becomes,  therefore, 
merely  a  question  of  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  quantita- 
tive valuation  of  the  denial  of  liberty  in  countries  having  a 
more  representative  form  of  government.  The  individualist 
anarchists,  as  a  rule,  believe  that  assassination  of  rulers  is 
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not  justifiable  where  free  speech  and  free  press  are  not  wholly 
denied;  and  this  has  come  to  be  the  nal  dividing  line  between 
them  and  the  communists  on  the  question  of  methods  of 
propaganda. 

Anarchist-communism  in  America  now  has    no  specific 

or^an  in  English.     Tht  Firtibrand,  started  on  the  Pacific 

coast  some  years  ago,  was  moved  to  San  Francisco  and  its 

name  changed  to  Free  Society;  afterward  it  was 

moved  successively  to  Chicago  and  to  New 

Utsnttm  Vork,  and  finally  went  out  of  eidstence  in 
1905.  Since  then  Th*  Dtnumstrator,  pub- 
lished at  Lakebay.  Washington,  by  a  group  of 
colonists,  is  the  principal  organ  in  Bngush  which  at  the 
present  time  shows  any  sympathy  for  communism,  tho, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colony  is  founded  upon  individ- 
ualistic principles,  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  colo- 
nists are  individualists.  It  is,  moreover,  about  the  only 
really  successful  colony  of  radical  reformers,  which  many 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  utmost  freedom  in  every  direc- 
tion is  accorded  to  the  colonists  by  their  by-laws.  The 
communists  have  organs  in  French  and  Italian  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Charleroi,  Pa.,  tho  they 
are  usually  feebly  supported  and  lead  a  precarious  existence. 
Mother  Earth  is  a  small  ma^zine  recently  founded  in  New 
York,  and.  altho  having  on  its  staff  such  revolutionists  and 
communists  as  Emma  Goldman  and  Max  Baginsky,  is  not 
distinctively  a  communist  organ,  as  some  01  its  writers, 
present  and  prospective,  are  of  individualist  tendencies. 
The  chief  organ  in  German  in  America  is  FrtihtiX,  edited 
for  many  years  by  John  Most.  In  his  death  the  militant 
revolutionists  lost  their  most  vigorous  propagandist,  altho 
his  work  was  of  such  a  nature  that  there  was  always  a 
group  who  dissented  violently  from  his  methods  as  well  as 
from  his  ideas.  Voltairine  de  Qeyre  is  one  of  the  moet 
rational  of  the  exponents  of  the  doctrine  that  is  now  before 
the  public,  tho  in  recent  years  she  has  been  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  being  as  active  on  the  lecture  platform  as  formerly. 
Her  poems,  are  among  the  most  effective  of  the  literature  of 
communism,  but  they  are  not  collected  in  book  form. 

In  Prance,  Italy,  and  Spain  the  movement,  tho  not  so 
vigorous  as  formerly,  is  still  far  from  dormant,  and  has 
demonstrated  its  vitality  by  the  continued  publication  of 
several  newspapers,  such  as  UErt  NouveUe  and  Les  Ttmps 
NoHVtaux  (France),  //  Pensitro  (Italy),  El  Progreso  (Spain), 
and  a  number  of  others.  In  England  The  Frtedom  is  about 
the  only  paper  to  sustain  the  movement.  The  most  promi- 
nent English  anarchist  communist  is  John  Turner,  who  was 
detained  under  the  immigration  laws  upon  a  recent  visit  to 
this  country,  and  afterward  ordered  deported  to  England. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  more-  than  three  months  at  Ellis 
Island,  pending  an  appeal  of  his  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  but  before  the  final  decision  was  ren- 
dered he  was  released  on  bail,  delivered  a  number  of  lectures 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  eventually  returned 
voluntarily  to  England  before  the  decision  ordering  his 
deportation  was  handed  down.  The  recent  release  of  Alex- 
ander Berkman,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  fifteen-year  sen- 
tence in  the  penitentiary  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  was  incar- 
cerated for  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  H.  C.  Frick,  one  of  the 
steel  magnates,  has  passed  without  any  particular  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  communists,  altho  he  is  now  doing 
some  lecturing.  Krapotkin,  tho  now  quite  old,  is  still  the 
leading  anarchist-communist  of  the  world,  tho  the  learned 
EHs^  R^lus,  recentiy  deceased,  was  about  his  equal  in  popu- 
larity. 

C,  L.  SWARTZ. 
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m. — Arguments  against  Anarchism 

1.  The  argument  against  individtialist  an- 
archism is,  first,  that  it  starts  from  a  false  basis. 
The  individtial,  say  the  philosophical  opponents 
of  anarchism,  is  not  sovereign;  he  does  not  even 
exist.  Man  is  not  bom  to  and  never  attains,  nor 
can  attain,  individual  sovereignty.  From  his 
birth  to  his  death  he  is  dependent  upon  his  fellow- 
man,  and  ever  must  be  so  long  as  he  is  a  social 
being.  Society  is  not  made  up  of  tmits,  but  is 
one ;  and  the  sooner  this  is  realized,  and  man  no 
longer  attempts  an  impossible  individual  sover- 
eignty, the  sooner  will  the  individual  find  his 
true  freedom  in  developing  his  inmost  personality 


in  the  unity  of  a  perfect  state.  Anarchism  is 
opposed  thus,  first,  because  it  misreads  the  facts 
of  individual  life.  Second,  the  opponents  of 
anarchism  assert  that  for  anarchists  to  define  the 
State  as  necessarily  invasive,  because  states  always 
have  been  more  or  less  invasive,  is  to  be  illogical. 
The  State,  according  to  the  anarchist's  own  ad- 
mission, is  a  power,  and  has  been,  as  at  least 
most  anarchists  admit,  in  the  past  a  necessary 
power.  Why,  then,  throw  away  that  power? 
Why — since  some  cooperative  organization  for 
defense  and  other  purposes  anarchists  themselves 
declare  necessary — ^not  use  the  State,  making  it 
non-invasive?  To  say  that  the  State  cannot  be 
harnessed  to  do  the  will  of  the  people,  because  it 
never  has  been  wholly  so  harnessed  in  the  past,  is 
as  if  a  man  before  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of 
electricity  should  declare  that  electricity  always 
must  be  harmful,  since  it  always  had  done  harm. 
The  fact  is,  say  these  critics,  that  the  State,  with 
all  its  evils — and  they  are  to  be  admitted,  every 
one — ^has  in  the  past  been  immeasurably  useful 
and  beneficial,  and  should  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  captured  and  improved  and  made  to  do  the 
will  of  freemen. 

2.  As  to  the  anarchist  assertion  that  states 
have  no  right,  for  example,  to  compel  any  man  to 
pay  a  tax,  since  no  individual  has  a  right  to  tax 
another,  and  the  mere  multiplying  individuals 
into  a  majority  cannot  make  that  right  in  manj 
persons  which  is  wrong  in  one,  it  is  said  that  this 
IS  purely  a  doctrinaire  position  of  unproven  ethics. 
That  it  seems  axiomatic  and  convincing  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  minds  by  no  means  proves  its  truth. 
The  opposite  assertion  that  the  individual  is  bom 
in  society,  and  has  as  his  only  right  to  take  his 
place  in  society,  which  is  a  natural  unit,  and  not 
made  up  of  individual  units,  and  has  rights  and 
duties  of  its  own,  among  others  that  of  orderine 
the  conditions  of  society  according  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  compelling  others  to  support  it, 
is,  it  is  claimed,  as  plausible  a  dogma  as  the  an- 
archist dogma,  and  a  good  deal  more  deducible 
from  facts.  The  truth  is,  that  the  science  of 
social  ethics  is  as  yet  so  utterly  undeveloped  that 
to  talk  of  what  is  ethically  right  in  society  is  to 
sav  nothing.  One  man  holds  this  opinion;  an- 
other that;  and  neither  can  convince  the  other. 
The  only  possible  way  out  of  social  problems, 
imless  one  take  the  religious  ground  of  theism, 
and  find  in  that  a  law  of  procedure,  is  to  slowly 
learn  by  experience;  believers  in  government, 
therefore,  base  their  main  arguments  against  an- 
archism on  the  facts  of  experience. 

3.  It  will  not  work.  Said  President  Andrews 
in  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Tucker  at  Salem: 

Suppose  the  citizens  of  Salem  to  constitute  an  anarchistic 
group  under  the  beautiful  social  compact  which  Mr.  Tucker 
describes.     Not  many  days  will  elapse  before 
some  of  the  parties  to  that  compact  will  show 
Inpraotloa-  how   useless   it   is.     Let   some   rioters   from  - 
via  ^v  iti    Beverly  or  Beverly  Farms  invade  the  Salem 
V°V~'  V"    group.     The  foreman  of  the  town  calls  all 
Upponann    hands  to  turn  out  and  put  them  down.     One 
man  replies  that  he  does  not  care  to  come  out; 
he  has  the  rheumatism,  or  he  is  reading  a  book, 
or  engaged  in  some  other  work,  and  says,  "I  pray  you,  have 
me  excused."     What  is  going  to  be  done?     I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  the  anarchistic  cronp  named  Salem  can  defend 
itself — as  Mr.  Tucker  says  is  iMitimate — except  by  coercing 
Meroz  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
The  anarchist  must  here  renounce  his  theory  and  resort  to 
some  of  thoee  species  of  action  which  Mr.  Tucker  denounoea 
•8  not  permissible  because  of  the  nature  of  coercion,  aggres- 
sion upon  individual  rights. 

Says  another  writer:  "Some  rufe  thei*  must 
be  under  any  theory.    You  cannot  escape  law. 
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If  it  is  not  the  rule  of  brotherhood,  it  must  be 
the  rule  of  might.  You  do  not  escape  rule  b^ 
flyii^  to  anarchy.  Says  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  in  his 
'Individualism:  A  System  of  Politics  :  'It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  anarchism  is  lawless. 
Nothing  of  the  kmd.  Where  there  is  no  ruling 
body;  where  there  is  no  governmental  authority, 
as  in  San  Francisco  witlun  the  memory  of  many 
of  us,  what  happens?  Did  the  marauders  and 
pests  of  society  carry  all  before  them  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Those  who  had  inherited  the  habits  of  a 
social  and  methodical  mode  of  life,  owing  to  its 
greater  average  economy,  banded  themselves 
together  and  straightway  lynched  those  who  were 
de»rous  of  violatmg  the  principles  of  order  and 
method.'  This,  says  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  was  an- 
archism. Exactly;  and  most  people  prefer 
Uncle  Sam,  with  all  his  faults,  to  Judge  L}mch." 

Concerning  the  economic  impossibilities  of  an- 
archism, G.  Bernard  Shaw  says: 

The  fun  economic  detail  of  individualist  anarchism  may  be 
inCened  with  snfReient  completeness  from  an  article  entitled 
"State  Socialism  and  Anarchism;  How  Far  They  Asne,  and 
wherein  They  Differ,"  which  appeared  in  March,  iSSS,  is 
Ubmy. 

"The  economic  principles  of  modem  socialism,"  says  Mr. 
Ticker.  "mxK  a  logical  deouction  from  tho  principle  laid  down 
by  Adam  Smith  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  'Wealth  of 
Kataoos' — viz.,  that  labor  is  the  true  measure  of  price.  Prom 
this  prisKif^  these  tluve  men  Uosiah  Warren,  Ftoudhon.  and 
Harzldedaced  'that  the  natural  wage  of  labor  is  its  product.' " 

Now  the  Socialist  who  is  unwary  enough  to  accept  this 
ecooomic  positioa  will  presently  find  himself  logically  com< 
mitted  to  the  Whig  doctrine  of  Imsset-foirf.  And  here  Mr. 
Tncker  will  cry,  "Why  not?  Laissn-fain  is  exactly  what 
we  wsmt.  Destroy  the  money  monopoly,  the  tariff  monopoly, 
and  the  patent  monopoly.  Enforce  then  only  those  land 
titles  which  rest  on  personal  occupancy  or  cultivation;*  and 
the  social  proUem  ot  how  to  secure  to  each  worker  the  prod- 
uct of  his  own  labor  will  be  solved  simply  by  every  one  mind- 
ing his  own  business." 

^Let  us  see  whether  it  will  or  not.  Suppose  we  decree  that 
henceforth  no  more  rent  shall  be  paid  in  England,  and  that 
each  man  shall  privately  own  his  house  and  hold  his  shop, 
&ctory,  or  place  of  business  jointly  with  those  who  work  with 
him  in  it.  Xet  every  one  be  free  to  issue  money  from  his  own 
mint  wtthout  tax  or  stamp.  Let  all  taxes  on  commodities 
be  atxdisbed,  and  patents  and  copyrights  be  things  of  the  past. 
Try  to  imagine  yourself  tmder  these  promising  conditions 
with  life  before  you.  You  may  start  in  business  as  a  crossing- 
,  shopkeeper,  collier,  farmer,  miller,  banker,  or  what 


Whatever  your  choice  may  be,  the  first  thing  vou  find 
is  that  tlw  reward  of  your  labor  depends  far  more  on  the  situa- 
tion in  which  yon  exercise  it  than  on  yourself.  If  you  sweep 
the  crossing  between  St.  Janu»*  and  Albemarle  streets  you 
tnosper  greatly.  But  if  you  are  forestalled  not  only  there, 
but  at  every  point  more  central  than,  say,  the  comer  of  Hol- 
iord  Square,  Islington,  you  may  sweep  twice  as  hard  as  your 
rival  in  Piccadilly,  and  not  take  a  fifth  of  his  toll.  At  such 
a  pass  you  may  well  curse  Adam  Smith  and  his  principle  that 
laoor  is  the  measure  of  price,  and  either  advocate  a  demo- 
cratieally  oonatitoted  state  Socialist  municipality,  paying  all 
its  cfoasmg-swcepers  equally,  or  else  cast  your  broom  upon  the 
Thames  and  turn  shopkeeper.  Yet  here  again  the  same  diffi- 
cultT  crops  np.  Your  taicings  depend  not  on  yourself,  but 
ontoenttmbcr  of  people  who  pass  your  window  per  hour.  .  .  . 
It  is  naeless  to  multiply  instances.  Thete  is  only  one 
country  in  which  any  square  foot  <rf  land  is  as  favorably  situa- 
ted for  conducting  exchanges,  or  as  richly  endowed  by  nature 
for  prodnctioa  as  any  othw  square  foot;  and  the  name  of  that 
coontry  is  Utopia.  In  Utopia  alone,  therefore,  would  occupy- 
ing ownership  be  just.  In  England,  America,  and  other 
places,  rashly  created  without  consulting  the  anarchisu, 
natufe  is  all  caprice  and  injustice  in  dealing  with  labor.  Here 
yon  scratch  her  with  a  spade;  and  earth's  increase  and  foison 
plenty  are  added  to  you.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hed^ 
twenty  steam-diggers  will  not  extort  a  turnip  from  her.  Still 
less  adapted  to  anarchiam  than  the  fields  and  mines  is  the 
crowdecl  city.  ..." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Mr.  Shaw's  argument.  An- 
archism aims  to  establish  individu^  liberty;  but 
as  long  as  any  occupier  can  have  the  best  lands 
in  agriculture  and  the  best  building  lots,  he  can, 

*  See  Mr.  Tucker's  article  entitled  "  A  Singular  Misunder- 
■ttndins'  in  IMitrty  at  Sept.  lo,  iSoi.  "Regarding  land," 
writes  Mr.  Tucker,  it  has  been  steadily  maintained  in  these 
cohnnns  that  protection  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  land 
titles  except  those  baaed  on  personal  occupancy  and  use." 


under  free  competition,  receive  enormotis  gains 
over  his  competitor — can  with  these  gains  buy 
machinery  that  others  cannot  aSord,  and  run  his 
competitors  out  of  business,  reenacting  tmder 
anarchism  all  or  most  of  the  industrial  evils  that 
we  have  to-day — the  development  of  great 
monopolies,  the  oppression  of  the  small  producer, 
wage  slavery,  the  unemployed,  etc.  It  is  not 
government,  but  the  natural  inequalities  of  If-nd 
and  of  human  ability  that  are  the  fundamental 
source  of  the  economic  differences,  and  under 
competition  the  tmder  dog  must  always  serve  the 
upper.  The  only  way  to  individual  freedom  for 
all  men  is,  then,  to  pool  the  difference  of  land 
and  talent  and  have  all  work  for  all,  which  is 
collectivism.  Such  is,  in  brief ,  the  "Socialist" 
argument  against  anarchism. 

4.  As  to  the  anarchist  communists,  who  are 
collectivists,  it  is  said  that  for  the  poor,  ignorant, 
and  downtrodden  to  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
state  by  force  is  but  folly,  no  matter  what  the 
aim.  "To  appeal  to  force  will  simply  call  out 
force,  and  the  strong  and  rich  and  powerful  will 
surely  win.  Moreover,  to  appeal  to  force  with- 
out organization,  as  anarchist  communists  do, 
is  to  appeal  to  force  in  the  weakest  possible  way. 
It  may  kill  a  few  kings;  it  can  never  overthrow 
kingdoms.  If  it  coiJd  overthrow  the  state  it 
wotdd  simply  produce  a  chaos,  in  which  the 
stron^t  would  rule  and  enact  anything  but 
equahty  on  earth. 

ANDREWS,  ELISHA  BENJAMm.:  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  since  1900;  bom 
at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  1844.  He  served  in  the 
United  States  army,  1861-64,  and  was  wounded 
at  Petersburg  (1864),  losing  an  eye.  Andrews 
studied  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  at  Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton, 
Mass.  (D.D.,  LL.D.).  He  was  principal  of  the 
Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  SufiiNd,  Conn., 
1870-72 ;  pastor  01  the  First   Baptist  Church, 


Beverly;  Mass.,  1874-75;  president  of  Denison 
University,  Granville,  O.,  1875-79;  professor  of 
homiletics   in    Newton   Theological    Institution, 


1879-82;  professor  of  history  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Brown  University,  1882-88;  professor  of 
political  economy  and  finance  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1888-89;  president  of  Brown  University, 
1889-98;  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago, 
1898-1900.  Andrews  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  United  States  to  the 
monetary  conference  at  Brussels  in  1892.  In  po- 
litical economy  he  is  of  the  historical  school.  On 
the  question  of  the  tariff,  he  believes  in  the  infant- 
industry  argument,  and  would  carry  it  further  than 
Mill.  With  regard  to  currency  he  is  an  ardent 
bimetalist ;  and  on  questions  of  industry  he  would 
neither  nationalize  nor  municipalize  any  industry, 
monopoly  or  otherwise,  till  every  available  re- 
source in  the  way  of  regulation  had  been  tried  in 
vain;  he  would  then  nationalize  or  municipalize, 
tho  with  care.  Author:  "  Institutes  of  Our  Con- 
stitutional History,  English  and  American" 
(1887);  "Institutes  of  General  History"  (1889); 
"Institutes  of  Economics"  (1889);  "An  Honest 
Dollar"  (1893) ;  "Wealth  and  Moral  Law"  (1893) ; 
"History  of  the  United  States"  (1894);  "History 
of  the  United  States  in  Our  Own  Time"  (1904). 
Address,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

AHDRSWS,  STEPHEN  PEARL:  Author;  bom 
in  Templeton,  Mass.,  1812;  studied  at  Amherst 
College;  practised  law  in  New  Orleans.     In  1839 
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he  went  to  Texas  where,  becoming  an  abolition- 
ist, he  converted  many  of  the  slave  owners,  who 
were  also  landowners,  by  showing  them  that  they 
would  become  rapidly  rich  from  the  sale  of  land 
if  immigration  were  induced  by  throwing  the 
country  open  to  free  labor.  In  1843  he  went  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  raising  money  to  pay  for 
the  slaves  and  make  Texas  a  free  state.  He 
was  well  received;  but  the  plan  was  finally  aban- 
doned through  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  war  with 
the  United  States.  RetiuTiingj  to  America,  he 
went  to  Boston  and  took  part  m  the  antislavery 
movement  there. 

While  in  England  he  learned  of  phonography, 
and  after  his  retiim  wrote  and  published  exten- 
sively on  that  subject  and  on  the  philosophy  of 
language  in  general.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  present  system  of  phonographic  reporting, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  familiar  with  thirty  lan- 
guages. In  later  life  he  wrote  more  on  sociology, 
especially  on  the  family,  taking  an  extremely 
individualistic  position.  He  is  claimed  bv  the 
American  philosophical  anarchists  as  one  of  their 
great  writers.     (See  Anarchism.)     His  most  im- 

Esrtant  works  on  that  subject  are:  "Cost  the 
imit  of  Price"  (New  York,  1851);  "The  Consti- 
tution of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Individual"  (1851);  "Love,  Marriage,  and  Di- 
vorce and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual": 
a  discussion  by  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  edited  by  the  latter 
(1853).     Andrews  died  in  New  York  City  in  1886. 

ANIKIII,STEPAirVASILIEVICH:  Representa- 
tive in  the  first  Russian  Duma  from  the  province 
of  Saratof ;  bom  1860,  of  peasant  parents.  He 
attended  a  mechanical  school  at  Saratof,  and  later 
was  a  zemstvo  teacher  in  the  coimty  schools  at 
Athar  and  Petrovsk.  After  numerous  difficulties 
with  the  local  authorities  he  was  twice  imprisoned. 
In  the  Duma  he  became  a  leader  in  the  "  Group 
of  Toil."     He  died  in  Kief  prison  in  1907. 

AirSBELE,  EDOUARD:  A  leading  Belgian 
Socialist  and  founder  of  the  Socialist  cooperative 
movement  in  Ghent.  Bom  in  Ghent,  1856;  son 
of  a  shoemaker ;  studied  at  the  royal  atheneum  of 
that  city :  became  a  notary  and  later  a  typesetter. 
Founded  (1879)  the  "Vooruit,"  a  Socialist  co- 
operative duD,  with  which  was  connected  a  co- 
operative bakery.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  Socialist  cooperative  movement.  (See 
Belgium.)  Anseele  is  editor  of  the  Vooruit,  and 
treasurer  of  the  International  Socialist  Committee. 
He  was  elected  deputy  from  Li^ge  in  1894  and 
1898,  and  from  Ghent,  1900;  and  was  common 
councilor  in  Ghent  in  1895.  He  is  the  author 
of  various  Socialist  tracts,  and  of  a  Flemish  so- 
cialistic novel  for  which  he  suffered  six  months' 
imprisonment. 

ANTHOmr,  SUSAN  BROWHELL:  Lecturer, 
abolitionist,  woman  suffragist;  bom  at  South 
Adams,  Mass.,  i8ao.  After  completing  her  edu- 
cation. Miss  Anthony  taught  in  New  York  State 
from  1835-S0.  She  first  spoke  in  public  in  1849, 
and  from  that  time  took  part  in  tne  temperance 
movement,  organizing  societies  and  lecturing. 
Through  her  exertions  and  those  of  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Stanton,  women  came  to  be  admitted  to  edu- 
cational and  other  conventions,  with  the  right  to 
speak,  vote,  and  serve  on  committees.  This, 
however,  was  only  gained  after  great  opposition 
and  public  ridicule.     About   1857   she  became 


prominent  among  the  agitators  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  In  1858  she  advocated  the  coedu- 
cation of  the  sexes.  Since  then  her  energies  were 
chiefly  directed  to  securing  equal  civil  rights  for 
women.  In  1854-sj  she  held  conferences  in  each 
cotmty  of  New  York  in  the  cause  of  female  suf- 
frage. She  was  active  in  finally  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  of 
i860,  giving  to  married  women  the  possession  of 
their  earnings,  the  guardianship  of  their  children, 
etc.  During  the  war  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
Women's  Loyal  League,  and  obtained  400,000  sig^- 
natures  to  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.  In  1S60  she  started  a  petition  in 
favor  of  leaving  out  the  word  ' '  male ' '  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  In  1867  she  went  to  Kansas 
with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Lucy  Stone, 
and  there  obtained  9,000  votes  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage.  In  1868,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mrs. 
Stanton,  Parker  Pillsbury,  and  Geor^  F.  Train, 
she  began  in  New  York  City  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  The  Revolution,  devoted  to 
the  emancipation  of  women.  In  1869,  with  Mrs. 
Stanton,  she  organized  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association.  In  1873  she  cast  ballots  at 
the  state  and  congressional  election  in  Rochester, 
in  order  to  test  the  application  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  She  was  indicted  for  illegal  voting, 
and  was  fined  by  Justice  Hunt ;  but  in  accordance 
with  her  defiant  declaration,  she  never  paid  the 
penalty.  Between  1870  and  1880  she  lectiued  in 
all  the  Northern  and  several  of  the  Southern 
States  more  than  100  times  a  year.  In  1881  she 
wrote,  with  the  assistance  of  her  coeditors,  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage, 
"The  History  of  Woman  .Suffrage,  in  two  vol- 
umes. In  1883,  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  she  began  in 
Europe  the  movement  which  led  to  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women,  held  in  Washington, 
1888.  In  1904,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  she 
attended  the  International  C^imcil  of  Women  in 
Berlin.     She  died  in  1906,  honored  and  loved. 

auti-cigaret  league,  the  irX-nORAL: 

Incorporated  in  i-goi  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  Miss  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  in  1897,  as  editor 
of  The  Christian  Citizen,  the  organ  of  the  National 
Christian  Citizenship  League,  and  as  national 
superintendent  of  Christian  citizenship  in  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  The  object  of  the  National  Anti- 
Cigaret  League  is  to  organize  a  national  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  combating  by  all  legiti- 
mate means  the  cigaret  habit,  and  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  form  by  boys.  In  furtherance  of 
this  object  the  National  Anti-Cigaret  League  pro- 
poses to  bring  into  cooperation  all  forces  honestly 
working  toward  the  same  end  in  all  countries; 
to  hold  public  meetings ;  publish  and  circulate 
literature;  to  organize  and  maintain  anti-cigaret 
leagues,  and  in  every  way  possible  to  make  senti- 
ment against  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
cigarets,  giving  special  attention  to  needed  legis- 
lation and  to  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
on  this  subject. 

The  league  works  by  having  anti-cigaret  bills 
introduced  in  legislatures,  by  organizing  anti- 
cigaret  clubs  in  schools  and  elsewhere,  by  hold- 
ing meetings,  and  by  circulating  pleds^  and 
literature,  especially  its  monthly  organ.  The  Boy 
Magatine,  edited  by  Miss  Gaston.  A  very  large 
a^tation  on  the  subject  has  been  created,  and 
bills  introduced  in  many  state  le^slatures. 
I^esident,  David  Paulman,  M.D. ;  superintendent, 
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Miss  Gaston ;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Caro- 

Street.  Chicago,  111. 

In  England  also  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation  of  the  subject.  An  International  Anti- 
Cigaret  League  was  formed  in  190 1,  the  founder 
and  secretary  being  Rev.  Frank  Johnson,  57-59 
Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

AHTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE,  THE:  Formed 
1898.  Its  constitution  says:  "This  league  was 
oiganized  to  aid  in  holding  the  United  States 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  believes  that  governments  de- 
rive their  just  [>owers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  holds  self-government  to  be  fun- 
damental, and  good  government  but  incidental. 
It  demands  for  all  people  under  the  United  States 
government  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Its  object  is  by  all  proper  means  to 
oppose  as  inconsistent  with  American  ideals  the 
forcible  extension  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  foreign  peoples  and  in  particular  to 
work  constantly  for  the  early  and  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  Philippine  Islands."  The 
league  has  enrolled  a  very  large  number  of  influ- 
ential men  as  vice-presidents,  and  for  several 
years  after  its  organization  was  very  active  in 
holding  meetings  and  issuing  tracts  and  circulat- 
ing* literature.  President,  Moorfield  Story;  sec- 
retaiy.  Erving  Winslow,  ao  Central  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

AITTIHOHOPOLT  PARTY:  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, May  14,  1884.  It  nominated  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  presidency. 
Its  platform  demanded  economical  government, 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  equitable  laws, 
including  an  interstate  commerce  law,  labor  bu- 
reaus, industrial  arbitration,  a  direct  vote  for 
senators,  a  gradviated  income  tax,  payment  of  the 
national  debt  as  it  matures,  and  fostering  care" 
for  agriculture.  It  denounced  the  tariff  and  the 
grant  of  land  to  corporations.  Its  nominee  was 
also  indorsed  by  the  Greenback  Party,  and 
polled  130,000  votes. 

AHTIPOVERTT  SOCIETY,  THE:  Founded  in 
New  York  City  in  connection  with  the  Henry 
George  movement  of  1885-87.  It  was  formed  as 
a  society,  tmder  the  auspices  of  which  "Father 
McGlynn"  could  conduct  his  work  for  land  re- 
form, which  was  then  assuming  large  proportions. 

The  object  ot  the  society  was  "  to  ipread,  bv  nich  peaceable 
and  lawful  meana  as  may  be  found  moat  desiraole  and  efficient, 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  God  has  made  ample  provision 
(or  the  needs  of  all  men  during  their  residence  upon  earth, 
and  that  poverty  is  the  result  of  the  human  laws  that  allow 
tnifividnau  to  daim  as  private  property  that  which  the 
Cicator  has  provided  for  the  use  of  all. 

The  president  was  Dr.  McGlynn.  The  first 
public  meeting  was  held  May  i,  1887,  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,  and  public  meetings  were  continued  for 
many  months  amid  intense  excitement.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  personal  interest  taken  in 
Dr.  McGlynn  and  in  his  contest  with  his  arch- 
bishop and  the  papal  authorities.  As  that 
passed  away  the  excitement  of  the  movement 
gradually  dwindled,  and  the  meetings  ceased. 
(SeeGBOKGB,  Henry;  Land;  McGlynn;  Single 
Tax.) 

AHTIPURITAH  LEAGUE,  THE:  Formed  in 
London  with  the  object  of  fighting  against  "  Puri- 


tanism." It  seeks  to  enrol  those  who  resent 
Piiritan  domination,  so  that  they  may  become  as 
potent  a  force  at  elections  as  the  Puritans  are  at 
the  present  time.  The  league  stands  for  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  decent 
and  humane  recreation.  It  advocates  temper- 
ance in  pleasures,  instead  of  abstinence  from 
them,  and  a  rational  use  of  the  Sunday,  instead 
of  Sabbatarianism.  It  views  with  alarm  the 
growing  power  of  what  may  be  called  the  Puritan 
party  in  English  national  and  municipal  politics. 
Those  who  regard  half  of  human  life  as  inherently 
vile,  who  look  upon  a  dance  or  the  drinking  of  a 
glass  of  beer  as  a  mortal  sin,  are  a  small  minority 
of  the  people  of  England.  But  they  are  admira- 
bly organized,  and  are  consequently  able  to  get 
their  representatives  elected  to  miuiicipal  bodies, 
and  to  frighten  timid  candidates  into  pledging 
themselves  to  their  policy. 

The  league  aims  at  organizing  the  forces  which 
can  be  directed  against  coercive  Puritanism,  at 
bringing  home  to  Uie  mind  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
the  dangers  which  its  domination  involves,  and 
at  educating  the  public  mind  to  a  saner  view  of 
public  enjoyment.  Its  manifesto,  from  which 
this  account  is  taken,  is  signed  by  such  men  as 
Hubert  Bland,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Stewart  D. 
Headlam,  Conrad  Noel,  and  Cecil  Chesterton, 
who  is  the  honorary  secretary.  Address:  1 1  War- 
wick Gardens,  Kensington,  W.,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

AKTXRENTERS:  An  organization  which  from 
1839  to  1849  resisted  the  collection  of  rent  on 
certain  manorial  estates  in  New  York  State. 
Large  portions  of  Columbia,  Rensselaer,  Greene, 
Delaware,  and  Albany  counties,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  belonged  to  manors,  the  original  n-ants 
of  which  were  made  to  "patroons"  by  the  Dutch 
Company  and  renewed  by  James  II.  The  ten- 
ants had  deeds  for  their  farms,  but  paid  annual 
rental  in  kind,  instead  of  a  principal  sum.  After 
1790  this  arrangement  caused  growing  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  tenants,  and  in  1839  they 
refused  to  pay  rent  and  bep;an  a  reign  of  terror. 
In  1847  and  1849  the  Antirenters  adopted"  a 
part  ot  each  state  ticket,  and  showed  a  voting 
strength  of  about  S.ooo.  In  1850  the  le^slature 
directed  the  attorney-general  to  bring  suit  to  try 
title.  The  suit  was  decided  in  1850,  but  both 
parties  were  then  ready  to  compromise — the 
owners  by  selling  the  farms  at  fair  rates,  and  the 
tenants  by  paying  for  them. 

Aim-SALOOir  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  THE: 

The  Ohio  branch,  formed  in  Oberlin  in  1803,  was 
the  first  state  league  organized.  Rev.  Howard 
H.  Russell  was  the  chief  factor  in  its  formation, 
and  the  first  state  superintendent.  In  1895,  at  a 
meeting  called  in  Washington,  D.  C,  he  was 
chosen  national  superintendent  and  organizer. 
There  are  now  forty- three  states  and  territories 
organized.  About  350  people,  including  sten- 
ographers and  maiiing-clerks,  are  giving  their 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  league.  The  league 
publishes  thirty-six  state  papers  (thirty-two 
monthlies  and  four  weeklies),  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  object  of  the  league  is  the  most  radical  re- 
pression and  ultimate  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Its  method  is  the  federation  of  existing 
agencies — especially  the  churches.  Its  depart- 
ments of  activity  are  a^tation,  le^slation,  and 
law  en^rcement.     It  is  mterdenommational  and 
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omnipartizan .  Each  state  leajjue  is  busily  engaged 
in  securing  advanced  le^slation  in  harmonjr  with 
the  growing  public  sentiment,  and  in  putting  in- 
to operation  stich  legislation  wherever  possible. 
Hundreds  of  towns  and  cities,  townships  and 
counties,  are  abolishing  the  saloons  under  the 
local  option  laws  that  have  been  secured  through 
the  efforts  of  the  league  in  different  states. 

The  national  league,  with  oflSces  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  CcSumbus,  Ohio,  is  seeking  ad- 
vanced legislation  in  Congress,  in  harmony  with 
the  legislation  that  is  being  secured  in  the  several 
states.  General  superintendent.  Rev.  P.  A. 
Baker,  Columbus,  Ohio;  assistant  general  super- 
intendent. Rev.  G.  W.  Young,  D.D.,  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  superintendent  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment. Rev.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddle,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  attorney  of  the  national  league,  Mr.  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

AITTISLAVERY:  For  the  American  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  see  Abolition  Movement;  for 
foreign  societies,  see  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
slavery  Societies. 

AKTITDBERCDLOSIS:  See  Tuberculosis. 

APPLEGARTH,  ROBERT :  Manufacturer, 
trade-unionist;  bom  at  Hull,  England,  1833. 
Unapprenticed,  he  picked  up  the  trade  of  a  joiner 
and  cabinet-maker,  moved  to  Sheffield  in  1852, 
and  soon  became  the  most  prominent  member  of 
the  local  Carjjenters'  Union,  inducing  it  to  unite 
with  the  Amalgamated  Society'bf  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  in  1861.  From  1862  to  1871  he  held  the 
office  of  general  secretary  of  this  organization, 
voluntarily  resigning  at  last.  He  was  an  imsuc- 
cessful  candidate  for  the  London  School  Board 
from  Lambeth  in  1870;  and  was  invited  to  be 
a  candidate  for  Parliament  at  Maidstone,  but 
retired  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Lubbock.  In  187 1  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  Re- 
signing his  secretaryship  he  entered  journalism 
for  a  time,  but  before  long  became  foreman  to  a 
firm  manufacturing  engjineering  and  diving  ap- 
paratus, eventually  becoming  proprietor  of  the 
business.  He  always  retained  his  interest  in 
trade-unionism.  Mr.  Applegarth  sought  to  win 
for  the  trade-union  organization  a  social  and 
political  status,  and  was,  in  his  day,  an  ideal 
representative  of  the  labor  movement  in  the 
political  world. 

APPONYI,  ALBERT  G.  A. :  Austro-Hungarian 
count;  bom  in  Vienna,  1846;  leader  (since  1891) 
of  the  National  Hungarian  Party;  hereditary 
member  of  the  House  of  Magnates;  from  1900  to 
1903  President  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
reconstituted  his  party  in  1904.  He  is  an  active 
worker  for  international  arbitration  and  in  the 
movement  for  the  International  Parliament. 
Address:   Schloss  Eberhard,  Presburg,  Hungary. 

APPREHTICESHIP:  A  system  whereby  a  per- 
son, usually  a  minor,  is  bound  by  law  or  trade 
regulations  to  work  for  another  in  consideration 
of  maintenance  or  money  wages,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  some  trade  or 
art.    The  question  of  apprentices  and  the  ap- 

Erenticeship  system  has  always  been  of  more  or 
ss  importance  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
the  cause  of  a  large  number  of  strikes  among  the 


workers  who  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an 
overcrowding  of  the  trades  by  half-instructed  ap- 
prentices and  child  laborers.  It  was  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  these  abuses  that  the 
first  national  vmions  were  organized  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  late  years,  however,  the  question  has 
again  become  prominent  because  of  the  agitation 
of  the  employers,  who  claim  that  the  restrictions 
of  the  unions  upon  the  number  of  apprentices 
allowed  in  each  trade  have  caused  a  shortage  of 
skilled  labor,  seriously  interfered  with  the  devel- 
opment of  industry,  and  prevented  the  American 
boy  from  learning  a  trade. 

The  apinvnticeship  system  is  of  comparatively  reoent 
origin,  beginninjt  as  it  did  with  the  gild  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations'  (I.  x.  >), 
states  that  "Apprenticeships  were  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Roman  law  is  perfectly  silent  in  regard  to  them. 
I  know  no  Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  I  believe, 
to  assert  that  there  is  none)  which  expresses  the  idea  we  now 
annex  to  the  word  apprentice." 

The  gild  system,  with  its  handicraft  methods,  its  production 
solely  tor  local  markets,  its  steady  employment,  uniform 
wages,  and  lack  of  business  depressions  and  panics,  made  an 
ideal  setting  for  a  very  complete  and  thorough 
system   of  apprenticeship.     The   youth   was 
0Ui[  botuid  out,  or  mdentured,  by  his  parents  to  a 

H     1^  master  with  whom  he  lived  and  in  whose  shop 

bjuiMmL  ^ijg  trade  was  learned,  the  master  agreeing  to 
furnish  the  apprentice  with  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  to  teach  him  the  trade;  the  latter 
agreeing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  master,  keep  all  business 
affairs  secret;  and  behave  himself  properly  under  all  conditions. 
In  England  the  usual  period  of  apprenticeship  was  about 
seven  years;  in  Prance,  from  three  or  fotu*  yean  to  six,  aad  in 
Germany, ^from  two  to  four  years,  after  which  the  apprentice 
became  a  journeyman  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
latter.  In  1513  an  indenture  fee  of  as,  6d.  was  charged  in 
England  by  the  masters,  and  under  James  I.  this  was  in- 
creased. 

The  Statute  of  Apprentices  (1561)  legalized  the  practises 
and  customs  of  the  gild  system.  It  declared  that  no  person 
could  engage  in  any  trade  without  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years;  that  the  master  must  hire  one  journey- 
man  for  every  three  apprentices,  and  for  every  apprentice 
above  this  number,  still  another  journeyman;  that  the  hours 
of  labor  should  be  twelve  in  summer  and  from  daybreak  until 
nightfall  in  the  winter;  and  that  wages  should  ns  fixed  by 
magistrates  who  were  also  empowered  to  settle  all  disputes 
arising  between  master  and  apprentice.  This  law  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  journeymen.  It  made  their  condition 
secure,  and  practically  guaranteed  steady  employment  at 
wa^es  "sufficient  for  the  hired  person  in  times  of  need  as  well 
as  in  times  of  abundance." 

With  the  development  of  industry,  following  closely  upon 
the  invention  of  the  steam-en^ne,  these  regulations  seriously 
interfered  with  the  hissez-fatre  ideas  of  the  employers,  who 
chafed  at  the  restrictions  placed  upon  industry,  at  the  fixation 
of  the  hours  and  wages  01  labor,  and  at  the  limitations  to  the 
freedom  of  competition.  Consequently  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  they  should  fi^ht  (as  they  did)  the  enforcement  of  the 
Statute  of  Apprentices  as  bitterly  as  the  gilds,  and  that  the 
unions  should  stanchly  support  it.  With  the  passage  of 
years,  however,  the  law  was  practically  nullified  by  oeing 
flagrantly  disregarded  by  the  employers.  Skilled  laborers 
were  dismissed  and  their  places  filled  with  hundreds  of  child- 
workers  and  apprentices.  Instances  are  recorded  in  which 
"  manufacturers  employed  as  many  as  a  hundred  apprentices 
for  every  two  skilled  workmen,"  with  the  result  that  many 
of  the  skilled  trades  were  ruined  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  workers.  At  the  same  time  child  and  woman  labor  ap- 
peared in  its  most  horrible  aspects.  Wages,  no  longer  fixed 
by  magistrates  but  by  the  employers,  were  reduced  again  and 
again ,  while  the  hours  of  labor  were  correspondingly  increased. 
In  an  attempt  at  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  employers  the 
courts  then  interpreted  the  law  as  applying  only  to  towns  and 
cities,  and  to  those  industries  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its 
passage.  In  1800  the  woolen  industry  was  freed  from  the 
restrictions,  and  in  18 14  the  law  was  repealed  in  toto.  Prom 
that  time  to  the  present,  apprenticeship  in  England  has  re- 
mained untouched  by  governmental  regulations. 

In  the  United  States,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  matter  of  apprenticeship  was  a  troublesome  one 
for  the  workers.     As  early  as  June,  1803,  we  find  the  Philadel- 
phia Typographical    Society   passing  resolu- 
y     ..  tions  to  the  effect  that  "  No  member  of  this 

JB  M*       society  shall  be  permitted  to  work  at  preaswork 
Ulllt6d       with  any  person  who  is  not  a  regularly  bred, 
m^lm        bound  apprentice  till  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
except  under  penalty  of  expulsion."     In  1807 
the  same  organization  considered  it  advisable 
to  hold  a  conference  with  the  master  printers  and  ask  that 
none  but  its  members  or  "  at  least  men  who  have  served  a  reg- 
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ular  apprenticeship**  be  employed  by  them.  Itt  1808  it 
fixed  ei^teen  years  as  the  a^  at  which  a  peraon  could  be  ap- 
prenticed, and  in  1809  it  set  the  period  of  apprenticeship  for 
r****"**"  or  compositor  at  three  years.  No  attempt,  how- 
erer.  was  made  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  this 
trade  until  1835,  in  which  year  such  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  New  OrWns  Typographical  Society. 

At  that  time  the  same  stnisgje  asainst  the  abuses  of  the 
wiprentioeship  system  is  to  be  noted  in  sll  lines  of  industry. 
T!  V.  PDwderly,  speaking  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  hiw 
at  the  nineteenth  century,  said  that "  The  time  of  every  session 
of  the  convention  of  every  trade  organisation  was  taken  up  in 
discussing  two  measuies,  the  question  of  wages  and  the  regu- 
lation at  the  number  of  apprentices,  other  matters  being  of 
secondary  importance."  Smployen  considered  it  their  un- 
questioned right  and  privilege  to  nire  as  many  apprentices  as 
tney  saw  fit.  With  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  the 
latter  oould  produce  as  much  as  and  at  a  lower  price  than 
cmld  the  sldued  mechanics.  It  was  in  order  to  correct  these 
abuses  that  several  unions  were  formed  at  this  time  among  the 
better  class  of  workmen.  The  National  Association  of  Hat 
nnisheis  (1854)  was  among  the  first  of  those  formed  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  followed  in  1859  by  the  Iron  Molders  Union 
of  America.  &ich  of  the  journeymen  molders  had  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  two  apprentices  to  be  hired  and  taught  by 
them,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  their  organisation  that 
they  were  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  obnoxious  system.  The 
short-lived  National  Labor  Union  of  i860  declared  for  "a 
man  rigid  enforcement  of  the  apprenticeship  system  as  a  pre- 
ventive asainst  filling  the  shops  with  botch  mechanics."  The 
Indnstrial  Brotherhood  followed  it  in  1874  by  declaring  in  its 
pfeamUe  that  it  stood  for  the  advancement  of  "  the  standard 
of  American  mechanics  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
cqoitalde  apprentice  laws."  Declarations  of  otner  unions 
at  this  time  were  to  the  same  effect. 

In  the  succeeding  years  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of 
the  nmons  were  so  successful  in  removing  the  more  flagrant 
abuses  of  the  system,  that  for  years  this  question  has  received 
comparatively  little  attention  either  from  the  public  or  from 
the  workers  themselves.  Its  decreasing  importance  is  readily 
shown  by  the  small  number  of  strikes  declared  each  year  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  apprenticeship  zeKulations,  this 
number  comprising  but  i^  per  cent  of  all  strikes  during  the 
period  1881-86,  and  further  decreasing  to  M  of  i  per  cent 
during  the  period  1S81-1900.  It  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  tne  census  for  the  year  igoo  returned  but  81,482 
apprentices  and  helpers  in  sixteen  trades  and  other  miscel- 
laneous industries,  or  3.45  per  cent  at  all  workers  engaged  in 
those  occnpations. 

The  immediate  catise  of  the  lately  renewed 
agitation  concerning  the  apprenticeship  question 
is  the  claim  of  the  employers  that  the  unions  have 
restricted  the  number  of  apprentices  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  enough 
skSled  mechanics  to  meet  the  industrial  demands. 

They  are  reiterating  the  arg^imients 

— ^       .      of  the  earlier  tmionists,  that  "the 

j^tedOmi    *^°P^   ^^*  being  filled   with   botch- 

•^  mechanics"  and  that  the  "trade  will 

be  ruined  tmless  a  higher  grade  of 
labor  is  assured."  The  sources  from  which  the 
larger  factories  formerly  drew  their  supply  of 
skiUed  workmen — i.  e.,  (i)  the  small  p;eneral  shop, 
and  (z)  immigration — ^have  practically  disap- 
peared. The  large  factory  has  absorbed  the 
smaller,  while  the  greater  nimiber  of  immigrants 
no  longer  come  from  the  manufacturing  countries 
of  northern  Europe.  These  conditions  have  re- 
sulted in  demands  for  the  establishment  of  manvial 
training  schools  and  trade-schools,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  Industrial  Education.  The  sincer- 
ity of  the  employers  in  their  demand  for  a  better 
grade  of  mechanics  is  seriotisly  questioned  by  the 
unionists,  who  note  that  this  aemand  is  hnked 
with  agitation  for  the  "open  shop"  and  the  de- 
struction of  organized  labor.  The  workers  also 
feel  that  such  schools  would  greatly  add  to  the 
mmiber  of  workmen  in  the  trades,  thus  increasing 
competition,  lowering  wages,  and  making  em- 
ployment less  continuous.  They  also  fear  that  if 
a  person  leam  his  trade  in  a  school,  rather  than  by 
working  with  union  men  "upon  the  job,"  he  will 
acquire  ideas  and  opinions  different  from  those 
of  the  laborera,  and  will  be  tatight  the  tenets  of 
aon-uniooism  by  bis  instructors,  thus  rendering 


impossible  the  united  action  of  the  workers  for 
their  general  betterment.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  the  agitation  for  industrial 
education  and  trade-schools,  bitterly  opposed  as 
it  is  by  the  unions;  yet,  the  permanent  agreement 
between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  pre- 
sents a  very  unique  solution  of  the  matter,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  quotation  taken  from  that 
agreement : 

The  parties  to  this  agreement  (the  employing  masons  and 
the  bricklayers'  unions)  agree  that  they  will  join  in  an  effort  to 
establish  an  institution  in  this  city  where  all  the  trades  shall 
be  Bystematically  taught,  and  that   when  such  a  school  is  - 
established  they  will  unite  in  the  oversight  and  care  of  the 


Just  as  the  evolution  of  industry  and  the 
development  of  society  made  impossible  the  en- 
forcement of  gild  regulations  concerning  appren- 
tices, so  the  same  causes  have  practically  abol- 
ished the  necessity  for,  and  the  practicability  of, 
the  further  application  or  retention  of  the  old 
system  of  apprentices  in  most  trades  and  occu- 
pations. A  few  trades  remain,  however,  in  which 
handicraft  still  retains  an  important  place,  such 
as  in  stone-cutting,  carpentry,  bricklaying,  jew- 
elry repairing,  etc.;  and  it  is  in  these  scattered 
trades  that  an  apprenticeship  system  can  be 
retained  to  advantage.  But  under  the  large- 
scale  production  of  to-day,  specialization,  the 
minute  division  of  labor,  and  the  extended  use 
of  machinery  have  made  it  unnecessary  that  a 
worker  serve  an  apprenticeship  and  thus  be 
skilled  in  all  branches  of  his  trade.  In  an  or- 
dinary factory  but  one  or  two  all-around  me- 
chanics are  required,  the  remainder  of  the  workers 
being  machine  hands,  mere  automatons,  who  feed 
the  material  into  the  machine  and  make  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  finished  product.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  worker  cannot  leam  all  the 
branches  of  the  trade  even  tho  he  desired  to  do  so, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  that  they  arc 
to  be  found  under  the  roof  of  one  establishment. 

To  leam  all  branches  would  thtis  necessitate 
a  change  of  employers,  and  under  such  conditions 
a  regu&r  apprenticeship  is  impossible.  Besides 
this,  owing  to  our  policy  of  standardization,  the 
American  factory  turns  out  but  a  limited  number 
of  patterns  or  styles,  and  no  necessity  arises  for 
the  cultivation  of  individual  skill  or  craft.  Then, 
too,  the  employer  seldom  knows  his  trade  well 
enough  to  teach  it  to  his  apprentices 

iBflnanM  ^  ^®  have  any.  He  is  engaged  with 
(d  Kodun    *^*  administrative  side  of  the  busi- 

Iletlioda  "ess,  and  knows  but  little  of  its  me- 
chanical processes.  The  workers, 
not  being  paid  for  teaching  the  ap- 
prentices, do  not  care  to  bother  with  them.  The 
restilt  is  that  the  latter  are  usually  left  to  pick  up 
what  they  can  of  a  trade  by  watching  others,  and 
sooner  or  later  become  what  are  known  as  "mon- 
key-wrench mechanics."  Many  of  the  boys  who 
enter  a  factory  do  not  wish  to  spend  three  or  fotu- 
years  in  learning  a  trade.  They  desire  to  make 
money,  and  a  job  operating  a  machine  will  pay 
them  higher  wages  and  is  more  easily  learned 
than  a  trade.  "This  is  also  satisfactory  to  the 
employer,  who  desires  that  his  workmen  acquire 
speed  and  turn  out  a  large  product,  rather  than 
that  they  be  taught  all  the  branches  of  the  trade 
as  the  unions  require  under  an  apprenticeship 
system.  Even  tho  the  employer  attempt  to 
teach  the  trade  to  his  apprentices,  he  realizes  that 
in  a  short  time  after  the  completion  of  their 
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instruction  they  would  undoubtedly  leave  his 
employ  and  enter  that  of  another,  perhaps  his 
competitor.  Another  consideration  which  makes 
the  retention  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
impossible  is  the  fact  that  employment  in  the 
United  States  is  at  the  best  an  uncertain  matter. 
Panics,  strikes,  business  failures,  etc.,  force  the 
laborer  to  travel  from  shop  to  shop  and  from  city 
to  city  in  search  of  work.  Such  unstable  con- 
ditions of  industry  make  the  se^ying  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  almost  any  trade  a  practical  im- 
possibility. 

Several  of  the  large  corporations,  especially  in  the 
metal  trades,  have  established  carefully  worked- 
out  systems  of  apprenticeship  in  connection  with 
their  factories,  the  most  notable  of  these,  perhaps, 
being  that  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Some  of  these  corporations  apprentice  a  youth  for 
four  years,  some  for  three.  Some  use  a  form  of 
indenture  or  agreement,  while  others  demand  a 
money  deposit  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice,  as 
evidence  of  his  intention  to  complete  the  course 
of  instruction,  the  deposit  being  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  with  an  additional  sum  given  as 
a  reward  for  good  behavior  and  faithfulness.  The 
wages  of  the  apprentice  vary  considerably,  both 
with  the  practises  of  the  firm  with  whom  he  is 
working  and  with  the  extent  to  which  he  has  com- 
pleted his  term. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  here  with  any  degree  of  thorough- 
ness the  various  regulations  placed  b^  organized  labor  upon 
the   hiring   of  apprentices.     Only  a   general 
rfeum^  of  the  situation,  supplemented  with  a 
XJnion        ^^^  specific  examples,  can  be  given.     Appren- 
— ,    ,,■,,, I,,,,,  tice  regulations  are  fixt  to  a  greater  or  less 
JMgawnoai  extent  by  the  national  union  ofthe  trade,  but 
it  seldom  happens  that  these  regulations  are 
fc^oved  very  closely  by  the  local  organiza- ' 
tiODS.     The  latter  may,  and  often  do.  make  and  enforce  rules 
which  differ  greatly  from  those  established  hy  the  national 
association,  local  conditions  being  the  determming  factor  in 
each  case. 

The  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  is  three  or  four  years,  . 
altho  in  some  cases  a  shorter  or  longer  period  is  demanded,  as. 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  watch-case  engravers  who 
require  five  years,  and  the  New  York  electrical  workers  who 
only  require  two  years.  It  is  an  almost  generally  established 
rule  that  apprentices  must  begin  their  trade  before  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  the  upper  limit  to  the  apprenticeship 
period  usually  being  twenty-one  years.  It  is  customary  for 
the  unions  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be 
hired  by  an  employer.  In  some  trades  this  number  is  very 
low,  as  is  the  case  with  the  stone-cutters,  who  forbid  the  em- 
ployment of  more  than  one  apprentice  to  fifteen  cutters,  or 
more  than  two  to  any  number  less  than  a  hundred  cutters. 
In  other  trades,  however,  the  number  is  very  much  greater, 
the  ivessmen,  as  also  the  trunk  and  bag  workers,  allowing 
one  ap[>rentice  for  every  four  journeymen.  In  some  cases 
ap{>rentices  are  affiliated  with  the  union  of  the  joiutieymen  of 
their  craft,  and  are  daaed  as  "auxiliaries";  in  others,  they 
support  separate  organizations,  altho  in  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  they  belong  to  no  organization  whatsoever.  In  some 
trades  the  apprentices  are  forced  to  work  longer  hours  than 
the  journeymen,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  taught  ul  the  branches 
of  the  trade. 

According  to  the  New  York  Electrical  Workers'  Union,  an 
apprentice  is  "a  boy  registered  by  the  union,  who  is  employed 
to  do  errands,  carry  material  to  or  on  the  job,  attend  lockers, 
and  assist  the  journeymen  in  testing,  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. Apprentices  must  not  encroach  on  the  work  of  helpers, 
or  work  with  tools.  "  They  must  be  under  nineteen  years  of 
age  and  must  serve  for  two  years.  A  shop  can  have  one 
apprentice  for  the  first  ten  joumeymim  or  part  thereof,  and 
one  more  for  every  additional  ten  journeymen  above  the  first 
ten.  The  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers 
allows  one  apprentice  to  a  shop;  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  restricts  the  employer  to  one  apprentice 
per  shop  and  one  for  every  five  journeymen;  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  permits  one  apprentice  to  eight  workmen;  the  Typo- 
graphioil  Union,  one  to  seven;  and  the  Cigar  Makers'  Umon 
one  to  five. 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  adopted  by  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  and  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  is  so  unique  tliat  it  deserves  detailed  mention  in 
this  place.  By  its  terms  no  limit  is  placed  upon  the  number 
of  apprentices  which  may  be  hired  by  an  employer,  altho  it  is 
requued  that  an  apprentice  shall  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years 
of  age  nor  mote  than  twenty-one,  that  he  shall  serve  for  three 


years,  and  that  he  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  En^sh 
mnguage.  A  joint  committee  of  the  employers  and  the  unions 
can  be  appealed  to  either  by  apprentice  or  employer  in  cases 
cd  disputes  and  failure  to  keep  the  agreement.  The  agree- 
ment fixes  the  pay  of  the  apprentices  at  the  rate  of  "eleven 
cents  per  hour  during  the  first  year,  twelve  cents  per  hour 
during  the  second  year,  thirteen  cents  per  hour  during  the 
third  year,  and  fifteen  cents  per  hour  for  any  additional  years 
which  they  may  be  forced  to  serve  under  these  rules;  these 
sums  to  be  paid  weekly."  In  addition  to  this  the  apprentice 
receives  an  allowance  of  S50  the  first  year  and  $75  for  every 
additional  year,  payable  in  quarterly  instalments.  An  ap- 
prentice shall  not  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  bricklayers' 
tmion  of  that  locality  unless  he  carries  a  card  showing  that  he 
has  completed  the  required  term  of  instruction  as  laid  down 
by  the  clauses  of  this  agreement. 

As  typical  of  existing  conditions,  the  recent 
investigation  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in 
California  by  the  labor  commissioner  of  that 
state  may  be  of  interest  ("Eleventh  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Cal- 
ifornia," 1904).  In  1904  it  was  foimd  that,  of  all 
the  trades  investigated,  13.41  per  cent  had  no 
apprenticeship  system,  and  that  30.9  per  cent  of 
the  remainder  imposed  no  restrictions  upon  the 
employers.  ' '  Generally  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship varied  from  two  to  five  years,  three  and  four 
years  being  the  more  common."  Sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  seemed  to  be  the  average  age  at 
which  apprentices  were  taken. 

All  the  states  of  the  Union ,  excepting  Idaho,Wy- 
oming,  and  Nebraska,  have  elaborate  apprentice- 
ship laws  upon  their  statute  books,  permitting  and 
regulating  the  binding  out  of  apprentices  to  em- 
ployers and  masters.  These  laws  are  practically 
obsolete,  however,  having  been  replaced  by  the 
regulations  of  the  unions.  The  United  States 
statutes  permit  the  public  printer  to  employ  any 
ntmiber  of  apprentices  less  than  twenty-five  which 
he  considers  to  be  consistent  with  the  economical 
operation  of  the  office.  So  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, no  court  in  the  United  States  has  ever 
decided  any  case  relating  to  the  matter  of  regu- 
lating or  restricting  the  terms  of  apprenticeship. 

In  foreign  countries,  England  excepted,  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  governed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  statutory  provisions.  In  some 
instances  very  "elaborate  regulations  exist,  and 
the  system  holds  absolute  sway  as  far  as  the 
training  of  mechanics  is  concerned." 
The  situation  in  England  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  United  States,  the  terms 
of  the  apprenticeship  being  regulated 
by  the  resp>ective  tmions.  In  this 
regard  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1897  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webb  claimed  that  but  90,000  of  the 
1,490,000  trade-unionists  of  England  belonged  to 
unions  which  were  strong  enough  to  enforce  ap- 
prenticeship regulations. 

In  France,  during  the  period  1890-99,  but  -Aftj 
of  I  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  concerned  the  en- 
forcement of  apprenticeship  rules.  In  that  coun- 
try, the  terms  of  the  apprenticeship  contract  are 
provided  for  by  the  laws  of  1851  and  189a.  _No 
limit  is  placed  upon  the  number  of  apprentices 
permitted  each  employer;  but  the  latter  is  obliged 
to  educate  an  apprentice  if  he  be  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  illiterate.  For  apprentices  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  for  those  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen,  the  hours  of  labor  are  limited 
to  ten  and  twelve  per  day  respectively.  Persons 
convicted  of  crime  or  of  certain  misdemeanors 
cannot  hire  apprentices  unless  they  obtain  a  per- 
mit from  the  mayor  of  the  town. 

The  labor  unions  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
supervise  the  regulation  of  apprentices  provided 
the  unions  contain  a  majority  of  the  workers 
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in  the  trade.  The  apprentice  is  indenttaied  by 
means  of  a  written  contract,  and  must  not  be 
made  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  per  day  if  he 
is  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  nor 
more  than  eleven  hours  if  he  is  over  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Night  and  Sunday  work  is  generally  for- 
\nddea.  Every  apprentice  must  be  examined  by 
a  pttbUc  board  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  trade 
as  a  journeyman. 

In  Germany  the  law  of  1897  provides  for  the 
r^ulation  of  apprentices.  Only  those  persons 
enjoying  all  their  civil  rights  can  employ  appren- 
tices, and  then  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
agreement  with  the  apprentice  be  in  writing  four 
weeks  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  term. 
Three  years  is  the  average  length  of  the  term, 
altho  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  are  given 
the  right  by  the  government  to  "fix  the  duration 
of  apprenticeship  in  each  trade"  as  well  as  the 
maTurmtn  number  of  apprentices  which  may  be 
employed  in  those  trades,  provided  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  already  taken  some  action  in 
r^^ud  to  the  matter. 

In  Austria  "much  attention  is  being  given  to 
perfecting  the  apprenticeship  system."  In  non- 
manufacturing  trades  the  terms  of  service  are 
from  two  to  four  years,  and  in  manufactiuing 
trades  not  more  than  three  years.  No  appren- 
tices may  be  hired  by  any  person  previously  con- 
victed of  a  crime. 

Belgium  has  no  apprenticeship  laws. 

The  employers  claim  that  in  restricting  the 
number  of  apprentices  the  unions  are  trying  to 
obtain  monopoly  of  the  trades,  are  preventing 
hundreds  of  boys  from  learning  a  trade,  ana- 
are  seriously  hindering  the  development  of  in- 
dustry. The  tmions,  however,  argue 
that  they  have  no  desire  to  obtain 
any  monopolies.  They  claim  that  if 
there  were  no  regulations  fixing  the 
number  of  apprentices  allowed  an  employer,  the 
skilled  mechanics  would  soon  be  replaced  by 
ignorant  and  unskilled  apprentices,  and  that  the 
standards  of  the  trade  would  deteriorate,  wages 
decrease,  and  employment  become  less  steady  and 
continuous.  In  support  of  their  aiguments  they 
point  to  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  vari- 
ous trades  before  the  unions  were  strong  enoiigh 
to  enforce  restrictions  and  regulations.  They  a£o 
claim  that  it  is  the  employer  who  is  to  be  blamed  for 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labor,  inasmuch  as  he  often 
refuses  to  take  as  many  apprentices  as  the  unions 
permit,  because  he  dislikes  to  be  bothered  with 
their  instruction,  and  will  not  teach  them  all  the 
branches  of  the  trade.  In  short,  he  has  brought 
about  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  because  he  has 
been  more  anxious  to  have  his  workers  acquire 
speed — which  means  a  greater  output,  and  con- 
sequently greater  profits  to  him — than  to  have 
them  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
The  unions  further  state  that  it  is  only  by  means 
of  the  trade-unions  that  conditions  can  be  main- 
tained which  make  it  worth  a  boy's  efforts  to 
learn  a  trade. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  trade,  with  a 
period  of  apprenticeship  fixed  at  three  years,  and 
one  apprentice  to  every  five  workers,  the  present 
force  of  journeymen  in  all  trades  could  be  doubled 
once  in  every  fifteen  years.  However,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  fixing  the  limit  at  one  apprentice  for 
so  small  a  number  of  journeymen,  since  there  are 
few  trades  in  which  it  would  be  reauisite  to  have 
the  number  of  skilled  workers  doubled  every  fif- 
teen yean.  Ira  Cross. 
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AQUHTAS,  ST.  THOUAS:  The  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  theology,  philosophy,  and  eco- 
nomic teaching  of  the  medieval  Church;  bom  in 
1225  or  1237,  at  the  castle  of  his  father,  the  Count 
of  Aquino,  in  the  territories  of  Naples;  received 
his  education  at  Monte  Cassino  and  the  University 
of  Naples.  When  but  seventeen  years  old,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  family,  he  took  the 
habit  of  the  Dominican  order  at  Naples,  and  was 
afterward  sent  away  to  study  theology  and  phi- 
losophy under  the  famous  Albertus  Magnus  at 
Cologne  and  Paris.  Aquinas  early  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  student  of  theology,  and  began  his 
lectures,  which  were  given  at  Paris,  Rome,  Bo- 
logna, and  other  places.  He  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  many  princes  of  his  time,  and  espe- 
cially honored  by  the  kings  of  France  and  of 
Naples,  who  frequently  sought  advice  from  him. 
Clement  IV.  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of 
Naples  and  the  abbacy  of  Monte  Cassino,  ooth  of 
which  were  declined.  It  was  on  the  route  to  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  whither  he  had  been  specially 
summoned  by  Gregory  X.,  that  Aquinas  died, 
March  7,  1274.  He  was  canonized  in  1323  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  In  his  life  there  was  a  union 
of  simple  piety  with  the  greatest  philosophical 
power.  He  fulfilled  the  ecclesiastical  ideal  of  a 
saint  and  a  father  of  the  church.  As  a  theologian 
his  name  stands  with  that  of  Augustine. 

Aquinas  Tcpresents  scholasticism,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Scotus  Erigena,  the  earliest  schoolman,  said; 
"There  are  not  two  studies,  one  of  philosophy  and  one  of  re- 
ligion; true  philosophy  is  true  religion,  and  true  religion  is 
true  philosophy."  Hence  the  greatest  work  of  Aquinas,  the 
"Summa  Tneologiee,"  aimed  to  ^ve  a  summary  of  all  the 
science  of  the  time.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal parts  which  may  be  said  to  treat  respectively  of  God, 
man,  and  the  God-Man.  The  latter  part  of  the  third  division 
was  added  after  the  death  of  the  author.  With  regard  to  the 
other  works  of  Aquinas,  it  may  be  said  that  all  his  writings 
lead  up  to^the  "Summa." 

To  Aquinas  theology  is  the  sum  of  all  science,  and  hence 

he  is  little  interested  in  economics.     But  since  the  scope  of 

the  "Summa  "  was  so  wide,  he  was  obliged  to 

—^^^      ,        deal  to  a  certain  extent  with  both  politics  and 

fiOOnonUOS  economics.  His  statements  have  great  value 
to  students  of  social  questions,  because  he  so 
thoroughly  represented  medieval  Church 
thought.  In  regard  to  private  property,  Aquinas  justified 
individual  ownership.  He  argued  that  the  results  of  private 
ownership  were  beneficial,  and  he  adopted  Aristotle's  theory 
that  property  should  be  owned  separately,  but  used  for  the 
common  good.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  property  as 
it  concerned  the  monastic  orders,  or  as  it  affected  the  highest 
sort  of  Christian  living,  Aquinas  takes  the  conservative  view. 
He  holds,  in  opposition  to  many  in  the  monastic  orders  who 
wished  for  absolute  poverty,  not  only  individual,  but  cor- 
porate, that  property  is  only  injurious  when  it  hinders  the 
spiritual  life.  A  moderate  property,  especially  if  possest  by  a 
religious  order,  is  not  necessarily  an  evil. 

In  regard  to  the  bestowal  of  charity,  Aquinas  does  not 
unduly  exalt  almsgiving.  The  practise  is  obligatory:  but 
at  the  same  time  alms  need  only  be  given,  as  a  general  thing, 
after  a  man  has  provided  for  himself  and  his  family  in  a 
proper  way.  The  giving  should  usually  be  from  the  super- 
fluity— what  remained  after  legitimate  expenses.  * 

One  example  of  Aquinas's  teaching  on  politics  fnay  be  re- 
ferred to.  On  the  question  of  the  right  of 
government  to  tax  its  subjects,  he  favors  the 
Biffht  flf  subjects  rather  than  the  pnnce.  He  says  that 
i5iI5*aj rulers  should  seek  the  common  good  of  the 
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people  in  preference  to  their  own  advantage. 


Hence  they  should  not  take  from  their  sub- 
jects by  taxation  save  when  some  public  need 

arises.     Their  revenues  should  be  derived  froTl  their  own 

gpedal  posaessions. 
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In  treating  of  commercial  ethics,  Aquinas  follows  generally 
the  teaching  of  the  earlier  church  fathers,  and  stands  firm 
for  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  trade.  He  agrees 
with  the  old  views  as  to  usury,  and  espedally  with  those  of  his 
instructor,  Albertus  Magnus.  Usury  is  wrong.  Money  is 
constmiable;  the  borrower  has  a  natural  right  to  make  use  of 
it  when  loaned,  and  the  lender  should  not  ask  a  payment  for 
its  use  in  addition  to  the  return  of  the  original  sum,  as  this 
would  be  a  double  charge. 

Trade  was,  in  Aquinas's  view,  a  base  thing,  and  even  sinful 
when  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  gain.  But  it  was  not  so  when 
the  trader  pursued  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  was  con- 
tented with  a  moderate  profit,  which  he  used  for  good  pur- 
poses. Further,  trade  was  also  right  when  it 
served  the  public  interest  and  provided  a 
DlTlne  Law  country  with  the  necessities  of  life.  The  dvil 
law  was  wholly  imperfect,  then  as  now,  from  a 
Christian  standpoint,  in  its  provisions  regard- 
ing business.  The  Christian  principle  was,  according  to 
Aquinas,  that  no  one  should  ever  demand  or  pay  more  than 
a  just  price.  He  was  conscious  of  the  opposition  Detween  his 
teaching  and  the  civil  law,  but  he  explains  that  human  law 
has  its  necessary  limitations,  and  does  not  prohibit  every- 
thing that  is  wrong.  Divine  law  is  higher,  and  must  forbid  all 
things  that  are  opposed  to  justice  and  virtue. 

The  scholastic  philosophy  reaches  its  culmination  in 
Aquinas,  and  no  medieval  writer  has  had  more  influence  than 
he.  His  "  Summa  Theolwisc  "  is  even  now,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  recognized  manual  of  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Rbfbrencks:  There  is  no  adequate  accotmt  of  the  economic 
teaching  of  Aquinas,  which  may  be  best  collected  from  his 
own  works.  See  the  Summa  Tnwiagia  as  to  private  prop- 
erty, Secunda  Secundee.  Quaestio  77,  Articulus  3;  Q.  66, 
Art.  I,  a;  as  to  voluntary  poverty,  Q.  188,  Art.  7;  as  to 
alms,  Q.  ^7,  Art.  s,  6;  as  to  slavery,  Pars  Prima,  0*  96* 
Art.  3;  Prima  Secundte,  Q.  94,  Art.  5;  as  to  price,  Secunda 
Secundse,  Q.  77;  as  to  usury,  Q.  78;  as  to  taxation,  De 
Rtgimine  Judcporum  among  the  Opuscula.  The  best  brief 
account  will  be  found  in  La  Pnilosopkit  de  5.  Thomas 
d'AQMin,  by  C.  Jourdain  (1858).  See  also,  Eamomic  His- 
tory, by  W.  J.  Ashley  (1888),  vol.  i.,  pt.  i,  and  the  same 
author  s  article  on  A  qHtnas  in  Palgrave  s  Dutionary  of  PoUi- 
ical  Economy,  to  which  article  we  are  in  the  main  indebted 
for  that  portion  of  our  article  bearing  on  Aquinas's  eco- 
nomic teaching. 

ARBITRATION  KSD  CONCILIATIOir,  IN- 
DUSTRIAL: The  phrase  "industrial  arbitration 
and  conciliation,"  in  its  broadest  sense,  refers  to 
the  entire  subject  of  the  methods  of  maintaining 
or,  if  broken,  of  restoring  peaceftil  relations 
between  employers  and  employees.  (See  also 
Compulsory  Arbitration;  National  Civic 
Federation;  New  Zealand;  Trade  Agree- 
ments.) But  each  of  the  terms  "arbitration" 
and  "conciliation"  has  a  narrower  technical  mean- 
ing of  its  own.  When  the  negotiations  between 
employer  and  employees  are  conducted  entirely 
between  the  two  parties  or  their  representatives 
and  the  procedure  consists  only  of  discussion  and 
mutual  concession  between  the  two,  the  process  is 
known  as  "conciliation."  But  when  employer  and 
employed  refer  the  question  at  issue  to  final  deci- 
sion by  some  person  or  body  other  than  the  parties 
directly  in  dispute,  it  is  called  "arbitration." 

If  the  reference  to  arbitration  be  made  volun- 
tarily by  both  parties,  or  if  the  acceptance  by 
them  of  the  decision  or  "award"  when  made  be 
voluntary,  the  procedure  is  known  as  "volimtary 
arbitration."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  govern- 
ment requires  that,  upon  the  motion  of  either 
party,  or  upon  its  own  motion,  the  case  shall  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  provides  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  award  when  rendered,  the  pro- 
cess is  "compulsory  arbitration."  To  constitute 
compulsory  arbitration  iij  any  true  sense,  it  may 
be  emphasized  that  the  acceptance  of  the  award 
must  always  be  compulsory,  whereas  the  reference 
to  arbitration  need  be  compulsory  only  for  cither 
party  when  the  other  desires  it,  tho  it  may  be  com- 
pulsory also  for  both  without  the  desire  of  either. 

Intervention  by  a  third  party  may,  however, 
take  another  form.  The  third  party  may  inter- 
vene, either  upon  his  own  initiative  or  by  invita- 


tion of  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  simply  for  the 
general  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute .  Such  action  constitutes 
"mediation."  When  one  or  more  employers 
negotiate  with  their  employees  collectively,  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  future  employment,  the  pro- 
cedure is  laiown  as  "collective  bargaining,"  a 
phrase  of  recent  origin  which  is  gaining  wide 
usage.  "Collective  bargaining,"  it  will  be  seen, 
is  virtually  conciliation  in  couective  differences 
concerning  terms  of  future  employment. 

The  term  is  applied,  not  because  the  procedure 
is  something  essentially  different  from  concilia- 
tion, but  because  conciliation  in  such  form  is  of 
tremendous  significance  under  modem  industrial 
conditions. 

The  agencies  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  may 
be  either  private  or  public.  Considering  first  the 
former,  we  find  them  most  hirfily  and  widely  de- 
veloped in  Great  Britain,  the  United 

^,,1 ,...      States  being  second  in  importance 
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in  this  field.  Belgium  and  France, 
however,  stand  first  in  some  respects 
in  results  accomplished.  The  devel- 
opment of  these  private  agencies  natiirally  lies 
within  that  period  in  which  the  modem  industrial 
system,  characterized  by  the  employment  of  con- 
siderable numbers  of  work  people  m  a  single  es- 
tablishment or  undertaking,  has  existed,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  combined  action  by  employees 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  employment 
has  been  recognized  as  legal.  Roughly  speak- 
ing (exact  dates  are  impossible  for  the  more  gen- 
eral facts  of  this  subject) ,  the  period  of  develop- 
ment of  private  agencies  of  industrial  peace  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  oldest  of  these  are  found, 
appears  to  date  from  the  third  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  U.  S.  the  period  of  devel- 
opment of  such  agencies  is  approximately  that 
since  the  Civil  War,  or  the  last  forty  years. 

The  most  primitive  agency,  so  to  speak,  is  an 
informal  committee  of  unorganized  employees, 
named  for  a  particular  occasion  to  negotiate  with 
the  employer.  Such  temporary  conference  com- 
mittees are  not  uncommon  in  unorganized  trades, 
but  are  usually  resorted  to  only  for  negotiations 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  establishment,  tho 
occasionally  utilized  in  the  case  of  several  es- 
tablishments. 

Organization  of  labor  opens  the  way  for  the 
development  of  conference  bodies  in  two  impor- 
tant respects.  In  the  first  place,  with  local 
unions  affiliated  with  national  organizations,  the 
size  of  the  field  for  which  such  bodies  are  avail- 
able becomes  extended  beyond  the  single  es- 
tablishment or  locality,  until  it  becomes  national 
in  extent,  covering  an  entire  industry  in  a  given 
country.  In  the  second  place,  with  the  existence 
of  permanent  unions  of  work  people,  the  tem- 
porary conference  committee  develops  most 
easily  into  a  permanent  agency  of  peace,  be  it 
local  or  national.  Very  often  the  regular  union 
officers,  local  or  national,  constitute  a  standing 
agency  for  negotiations,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  for  naming  special  committees. 

As  the  field  of  collective  negotiations  between 
employers  and  employees  extends  beyond  a  single 
establishment  or  firm,  so  as  to  involve  a  consider- 
able   number    of    employers,    there 
CoUsBtiTa    ^"s^®  ^^^  need  of  a  representative 


body  to  act  for  the  latter.     The  most 
elementary  agency  in  such  case,  as 
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in  the  case  o?  employees,  is  a  tem- 
porary committee  named  for  a  particular  occa- 
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sioa.  Siich  temporary  conference  committees  of 
employers  are  not  inlrequentiy  used  in  the  case 
of  negotiations  covering  a  single  locality  where 
the  employers  have  no  organization.  But  more 
often  they  occur  where  the  employers  have  some 
kind  of  or^nization,  and  such  organization  of 
employers,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  employees, 
gradually  paves  the  way  for  the  development  of 
permanent  negotiation  agencies. 

So  long  as  agencies  of  industrial  peace  in  a 
given  trade  are  employed  only  for  the  settlement 
of  occasional  disputes,  they  rarely  develop  be- 
yond conciliatory  conferences  between  tempo- 
rary committees,  resorting  sometimes  to  arbi- 
tration by  some  eaually  temporary  arbitration 
agency.  The  development  of  such  temporary 
agencies  into  more  permanent  forms  occurs  tisu- 
aUT  in  connection  with  collective  bargaining. 
Collective  bargaining  being  one  of  the  funda- 
mental methods  of  trade-unionism,  it  is  iisusdly 
found  in  practise  wherever  employers  recognize 
its  justice  and  advantages,  or  wherever  the  latter, 
because  of  the  strength  of  organized  labor,  must 
perforce  submit  to  it.  Where  it  does  occur,  it 
commonly  results  in  a  written  agreement  as  to 
terms  of  employment  which  is  signed  by  the  re- 
spective parties  or  their  representatives.  Such 
agreements  are  commonly  known  as  "trade  agree- 
ments" or  "joint  trade  agreements,"  or  "industrial 
agreements";  and  the  system  of  regulating  the 
terms  of  employment  by  such  agreements  is  often 
d<^gnated,  especially  in  the  U.  S.,  as  the  "agree- 
ment system.  A  special  form  of  agreement  with 
respect  to  wages  is  the  "sliding  scale,"  in  which 
the  wages,  instead  of  being  fixt  absolutely  at  a 
certain  point  for  a  given  period,  rise  and  fall  at  a 
rate  agreed  upon  as  the  market-price  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  labor  in  question  fluctuates. 

Joint  trade  agreements  are  not  infrecjuently 
adopted  in  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes, 
and  they  are  probably  most  often  introduced 
into  a  given  establishment  or  trade 
_^.  in  that  manner.  When  so  adopted 
Ai^M^^Z,^  i°  the  character  of  a  treaty  after  a 
n^-rT—T-m  gtruggle  between  the  parties,  they 
are  more  frequently  drawn  for  an 
indefinite  time  than  when  adopted  as  a  result  of 
amicable  negotiations ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
as  a  rule  adopted  for  a  definite  period.  Obviously 
in  either  case,  but  especially  so  in  the  latter,  such 
n-ritten  contracts  (and  they  often  read  as  formal 
contracts,  sometimes  with  an  exchange  of  nominal 
suras  of  money  in  more  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  idea)  introduce  a  powerful  influence  for 
industrial  peace  in  the  simple  element  of  perma- 
nency which  they  give  to  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. But  a  far  more  important  assurance  of 
industrial  peace  very  often  appears  in  connection 
with  such  agreements  in  that  they  contain  clauses 
providing  for  the  settlement  by  conciliation  or 
arbitration  of  an^  differences  that  may  arise  in 
their  interpretation.  It  is  also  frequently  pro- 
vided that,  pending  arbitration  of  such  diner- 
ences,  there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  work.  Man- 
ifestly, under  such  an  agreement  the  certainty  of 
industrial  peace  is  limited  only  by  the  degfree  of 
loyalty  with  which  the  two  parties  adhere  to  the 
terms  agreed  upon.  In  only  a  very  few  instances 
do  joint  agreements  prescribe  fines  for  failure  to 
carry  out  the  arbitration  decisions  under  them. 

In  the  U.  S.  trade  ag^reements  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
make  provision  for  their  renewal;  and  the  system 
becomes  permanently  established  chiefly  by  cus- 
tom.   It  is  generally  regulated  by  custom  or  by 


the  constitutions  or  rules  of  the  employees'  organ- 
izations, and  sometimes  also  by  the  rules  of  em- 
ployers' organizations.  In  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, it  is  common  for  the  system  to  be  maintained 
under  permanent  written  compacts  or  agreements, 
regulating  the  modes  of  procedure,  etc.  "This 
tmdoubtedly  adds  to  the  stability  of  the  system. 

With  the  agreement  system  maintained  chiefly 
by  custom  in  the  U.  S.,  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
permanent  machinery  in  connection  with  it, 
either  for  collective  bargaining  by  which  agree- 
ments are  made,  or  for  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion in  cases  of  dispute,  is  comparatively  rare, 
tho  it  has  been  developed  in  some  cases.  The 
usual  American  practise  is  to  name  a  conference 
committee  for  each  pwiodic  negotiation,  or  an 
agreement  and  conciliation  committee  for  each  dis- 
pute as  it  arises,  or  to  choose  an  arbitrator  for  each 
special  occasion.  But  in  Great  Britain  it  is  usual 
to  name  permanent  boards  or  joint-committees 
which  are  to  decide  in  all  matters  under  dispute. 
The  British  boards  for  collective  bargaining  are 
often  known  as  "wages  boards,"  and  those  for  the 
settlement  of  diflferences  as  "boards  of  concilia- 
tion" or  of  "conciliation  and  arbitration,"  while 
the  term  "trade  boards"  is  sometimes  used  for 
both  classes  together. 

In  regularly  established  collective  bargaining 
it  is  rare,  in  the  U.  S.,  to  find  any  resort  to  arbi- 
tration when  conciliation  fails  to  bring  about  an 
agreement.  Such  appeal  to  arbitration  is  less 
seldom  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  both  cotmtries 
the  general  sentiment  appears  to  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  submitting  the  g[eneral  terms  of  future 
employment  to  the  decision  of  an  outsider. 
Future  terms  of  employment,  however,  are  more 
frequently  submitted  to  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
escape  from  a  deadlock  in  conciliation.  In  the 
case  of  interpretation  difTerences,  resort  to  arbi- 
tration is  much  more  frequent ;  and  in  all  systems 
of  collective  bargaining  which  make  any  provision 
for  such  disputes,  it  is  usually  provided  for  as  a 
second  resort  after  conciliation. 

In  collective  bargaining  the  actual  process  of 
negotiation  is  usually  one  of  "higgling  between 
the  two  sides,  each  acting  as  a  unit,  until  by 
mutual  compromise  a  unanimous  agreement  is 
reached.  Fmal  decision  of  a  question  by  majority 
vote  of  the  conference  is  very  rarely  allowed;  anS 
usually,  especially  in  the  less  permanent  bodies 
in  American  practise,  equal  representation  of 
employers  and  employees  is  not  specialljr  striven 
for.  But  in  bodies  constituted  for  conciliation  of 
interpretation  differences,  it  is  common  to  find 
equal  representation  of  employers  and  employees 
provided  for,  and  decisions  by  majority  vote  are 
sometimes  allowed.  In  cases  of  arbitration  it  is 
usual  to  have  only  one  arbitrator,  who  is  regarded 
as  impartial  and  disinterested  with  respect  to  the 
particular  trade  or  dispute;  or  else  a  board  com- 
posed of  an  uneven  number,  in  which,  however, 
the  final  decision  is  practically  that  of  a  single 
member  or  umpire. 

Private  mediation  agencies — that  is,  agencies 

constituted  by  outsiders  to  intervene  between 

employers  and  employees — are  rare  as  compared 

with  the   agencies  of  peace   consti- 

Itadl&tton    t^ted  by  the  two  industrial  classes 

kamuitm    themselves.     Occasionally    it    hap- 

'V"*^  pens,  in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  lock- 
out, usually  one  so  serious  as  to  affect 
the  interests  of  the  public,  that  an  individual  or  a 
committee,  either  chosen  or  acting  of  its  own 
volition,  intervenes  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
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Usually,  the  mediators  in  such  a  case  are  promi- 
nent men  of  the  community,  and  not  infrequently 
public  officials.  The  most  notable  instance  of 
this  sort  in  the  U.  S.,  because  the  interests  in- 
volved were  no  less  than  national  in  extent,  was 
the  intervention  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
coal  strike  of  190a. 

Permanent  private  mediation  agencies  are  even 
more  rare  than  the  temporary  ones  just  noted. 
About  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain 
are  the  "district  boards  of  conciliation"  which 
have  been  established  in  several  industrial  cen- 
ters, usually  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  board 
of  trade,  the  most  important  being  the  London 
Conciliation  Board.  This  board,  which  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  great  strike  of  London  dock- 
laborers  in  1 889 ,  comprises  a  number  of  conciliation 
committees,  each  composed  of  equal  numbers 
of  employers  and  employees,  with  one  committee 
for  each  prominent  group  of  trades  in  the  city. 
In  addition  there  is  a  central  board  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  named 
by  employers  and  employees,  to  which  cases 
may  be  taken  on  appeal  from  a  committee,  and 
which  offers  facilities  for  arbitration  in  case  its 
efforts  at  conciliation  are  unsuccessful.  The  re- 
sults accomplished  by  the  district  boards  of  con- 
ciliation in  Great  Britain  have  been  insignificant 
except  in  the  case  of  the  London  board  which  has 
accomplished  some  substantial  results.  Its  work 
has  not  been  extensive,  however,  and  has  been 
done  chiefly  through  mediation  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive. A  very  notable  permanent  private  media- 
tion agency  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  only  significant 
one  in  this  country,  is  that  which  has  been  estab- 
lished b^  the  National  Civic  Federation  in  its 
Industrial  Department.  This  agency  has  been 
active  in  a  number  of  important  disputes,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  What  it 
has  accomplished  has  been  almost  entirely  along 
lines  of  conciliation  through  mediation  upon  its 
own  initiative. 

There  are  no  comprehensive  statistics  of  private 
agencies  of  industrial  peace  for  any  country  ex- 
cept Great  Britain,  for  which  there  are  fairly 
complete  statistics    of    the    perma- 

Btatiitiaa  '"^°'-  private  agencies;  and  as  these 
are  of  especial  interest  because  they 
present  facts  for  the  coimtry  most 
advanced  in  the  use  of  such  agencies,  the  follow- 
ing from  the  most  recent  reports  may  be  quoted 
here.  During  the  year  1004  the  number  of  per- 
manent boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
known  to  have  considered  cases  was  sixty-two, 
one  of  which  was  a  "district  board,"  one  a  "gen- 
eral board,"  or  one  established  by  employers  and 
employees  but  not  confined  to  a  single  trade, 
while  the  other  sixty  were  "trade  IxMirds,"  or 
those  instituted  by  employers  and  employees  for 
a  given  trade.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  and  restdts  of  work  done  by  these  boards 
in  1904: 


NO.  0?  BOARDS 
WHICH 

NO.  or  CASBS 

BOARDS 

Consid- 
ered 
cases 

Settled 
cases 

Con- 
ndered 

Settled 

Trade  boards 

60 

1 
I 

I 
1 

1.4 1 J 

X 

4 

, 

Genera]  boardi 

District  boards 

I 
4 

Total 

6s 

S4 

1.4 18 

«1S 

Of  the  803  cases  not  settled,  748  were  "with- 
drawn, referred  back,  or  settled  independently 
of  the  boards,"  and  fifty-five  were  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Of  the  615  cases  settled,  400 
were  settled  by  boards  or  committees,  that  is,  by 
conciliation,  and  2x5  were  decided  by  arbitration 
or  umpires  named  by  such  boards  or  committees. 
Among  the  cases  settled  were  ten  strikes  or  lock- 
outs, of  which  seven  were  settled  by  conciliation, 
and  three  by  arbitration.  The  number  of  boards 
known  to  have  settled  cases  varied  but  little  from 
1900  to  1904,  having  numbered  in  those  five 
years  respectively  64,  S4,  57,  62,  and  54. 

Since,  as  noted  in  the  foregoing,  recognition  of 
collective  disputes  as  legal  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  individual  disputes  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  industrial  regime 
Qgnmm^mot  P"*""  thereto,  it  is  not  surprizing  to 

^-,f„^^    find  that  the  oldest  government  agen- 

^•^  cies  for  industrial  peace  were  estab- 

lished for  individual  disputes.  In 
Great  Britain,  prior  to  1803,  a  series  of  statutes, 
going  back  as  far  as  the  Statute  of  Apprentices 
m  1562,  contained  provisions  with  reference  to 
disputes  between  masters  and  servants.  All  of 
these  provided  simply  that  disputes  should  be 
summarily  settled  by  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  fixing  of  wage-rates 
for  all  labor  tmder  the  then  existing  system  of 
government  regulation  of  industry. 

In  1803,  1804,  and  1813  special  acts  for  dis- 
putes in  the  cotton  industry  were  passed,  differing 
from  the  earlier  laws  in  that  they  provided  that 
disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  by  two 
referees  appointed,  one  by  the  employer,  the  other 
by  the  employee,  from  nominations  made  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  whom  the  dispute  was  to  be 
referred  for  final  decision  in  case  the  two  arbitra- 
tors could  not  agree.  Finally  these  three  laws 
were  consolidated  and  extended  to  all  industries 
by  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1824.  This  act  did 
not  alter  any  of  the  provisions  for  arbitration, 
except  to  forbid  justices  of  the  peace  to  fix 
future  wages  without  the  consent  of  both  master 
and  workman,  this  limitation  being  practically  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract between  employer  and  employed  which  had 
been  formally  established  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Statute  of  Apprentices  in  1814. 

All  the  eariier  statutes  had  provided  compul- 
sory arbitration  for  all  disputes;  the  Consolidation 
Act  provided  still  for  compulsory  arbitration  for 
interpretation  differences,  but  recognized  the 
fimdamenta^y  different  character  of  disputes 
touching  future  terms  of  employment  by  pro- 
viding only  voluntary  arbitration  for  such,  at 
least  for  all  those  touching  wages.  The  Con- 
solidation Act  was  passed  because  the  earlier  laws 
had  been  effectual;  yet  it  proved  a  total  failure, 
tho  it  was  in  force  until  1896.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  anachronism.  It  was  passed  coincident- 
ly  with  the  formal  recognition  of  the  right  of 
working  men  to  combine  by  the  repeal  of  the 
combination  laws  by  Act  of  5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  95,  the 
Consolidation  Act  being  5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  96.  With 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  the  pressing 
problem  of  industrial  peace  became  at  once  that 
of  collective  disputes,  whereas  the  Consolidation 
Act  offered  only  provisions  drawn  essentially  for 
the  individual  disputes  of  an  earlier  regime. 

For  the  most  notable  agency  for  the  settlement 
of  individual  disputes,  and  one  which  is  stiU  in 
existence,  one  must  turn  to  continental  Europe, 
to  the  French  system  of  ConsfUs  (Us  Prtufhommes 
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or  Councils  of  Experts.  These  were  first  insti- 
tuted in  France  in  1806.  The  law  of  that  year, 
since  frequently  amended,  which  es- 
tablished the  system  in  France,  ap- 
plied also  to  Belgium,  which  was  then 
a  French  dependency;  and  the  first 
Belgian  Council  was  established  in 
1809.  Laws  r^rulating  the  system  were  afterward 
passed  by  the  Belgian  Government.  Prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Rhine  Province  by  Germany, 
councils  under  the  French  law  were  established 
there,  and  from  thence  the  institution  spread  to 
other  parts  of  Germany ,  being  regulated  b^  state  or 
mimicipal  statutes  until  1890  when  an  imperial 
law  governing  the  system  was  passed.  In  i8Sa 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Geneva  established  a  council, 
followed  by  the  cantons  of  NeuchAtel  (1885), 
Vavd  (1888),  Basel-Stadt  (1889),  Lucerne  (1892), 
and  Bern  (1894).  In  1893  Italy  established  the 
svhieui.  In  all  five  of  the  countries  named — 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy — the  systems  of  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes, 
or  Gewerbegerichte,  as  they  are  called  in  Ger- 
many, are  still  maintained,  and  are  in  active  oper- 
ation. In  1903  there  were  in  Prance  153  coun- 
cils which  b^ird  disputes;  in  Belgium,  33 ;  and  in 
Germany,  400.  In  1903  Switzerland  had  at  least 
7  councils,  and  in  1899  Italy  had  ^9. 

With  regard  to  details  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure the  coimcils  in  different  countries  vary 
considerably,  but  the  generalplan  of  all  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  They  are  established 
by  the  government,  either  national 
or  local,  but  their  members  are 
elected  by  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees within  their  jurisdiction,  except  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  who  in  France  and  Swit- 
zerland are  chosen  by  the  members  from  among 
their  own  number,  but  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Italy  are  appointed  independently  by  the  govern- 
ment. Two  bodies  are  organized  in  each  council : 
the  one  a  conciliation  bureau  or  committee;  the 
other  the  general,  or  arbitration  bureau.  Cases 
go  first  before  the  conciliation  bureau  where  an 
efiort  is  made  to  bring  about  a  settlement  by 
conciliation.  If  such  effort  fails,  the  case  goes 
to  the  general  bureau  for  final  decision.  In  both 
bureaus  there  are  always  equal  niunbers  of  em- 
ployers' and  employees'  representatives.  The 
procedure  is  compulsory  upon  the  desire  of  either 
party,  and  awards  or  decisions  are  enforceable  as 
m  ordinary  civil  courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
oooncils  is  limited  essentially  to  individual  dis- 
putes growing  out  of  the  interpretation  of  existing 
contracts. 

The  systems  of  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes  have 
been  very  successful  and  are  doing  a  large  amotmt 
of  work.  Thus,  in  1903,  the  number  of  cases 
brought  before  the  councils  in  France  was  43,832 ; 
in  Belgium.  S,ajj;  and  in  Germany,  97,561.  Of 
the  cases  before  the  French  councils  18,591  were 
settled  by  conciliation,  4,588  by  arbitration,  and 
16,2^0  were  withdrawn  by  the  parties. 

Imprest  by  the  obvious  evils  of  the  industrial 
warfare  of  strikes  and  lockouts  which  affect  the 
general  public  as  well  as  the  contestants,  many 
governments   have   in   more   recent 
afnrwmmat  Y^^'^  endeavored  to  provide  by  law 
ItMiilw  te         *^^  settlement  01  collective  in- 
jt^n»t^Yt    d'istrial  disputes.     In   1905  no  less 
than  fifty-one  different  national  or 
state    governments   had   some   pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  the  subject, 
and  a  number  of  these  had  passed  more  than  one 


act  upon  the  subject.  With  but  three  unim- 
portant exceptions,  all  this  legislation  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  last  thirty  years.  With  this  mass  of 
laws  all  that  can  be  attempted  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  article  is  a  very  general  classification 
according  to  their  more  important  characteristics 
and  results,  considering  first  foreign  statutes  and 
afterward  American  laws.* 

Standing  quite  by  themselves  as  the  only  gen- 
eral compulsory  arbitration  laws  in  the  world  are 
four  statutes  of  the  British  colonies  in  Australasia. 
These,  with  the  dates  of  the  earliest 
HewZaaland  ^"*  '°  each  case,  are:  New  Zealand 
Autralia  ('*94)'  Western  Australia  (1900), 
New  South  Wales  (1901),  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  (1904). 
These  compulsory  arbitration  laws,  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  have  practically  unlimited  jurisdiction 
over  collective  mdustrial  disputes  of  all  kinds, 
except  that  the  Commonwealth  law  takes  cog- 
nizance only*of  disputes  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  one  of  the  Australian  states.  They 
provide,  except  in  New  South  Wales,  for  both 
conciliation  and  compulsory  arbitration.  New 
South  Wales  provides  only  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. The  conciliation  agency  provided  is,  in 
New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia,  a  board 
whose  members  are  elected  in  equal  numbers  by 
employers  and  employees,  with  a  chairman 
chosen  by  the  memoers;  in  the  Commonwealth 
the  same  agency  as  for  arbitration.  For  arbi- 
tration the  three  state  laws  provide  a  court  con- 
sisting of  three  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment: one  from  nominations  made  bv  em- 
ployers, and  one  from  nominations  made  by 
employees,  while  the  president  is  chosen  directly 
by  the  government  from  the  highest  civil  court 
of  the  colony.  In  the  Commonwealth  the  arbi- 
tration court  consists  of  only  a  single  judge 
appointed  by  the  government.  All  of  these  com- 
pulsory arbitration  laws  proceed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  for 
collective  negotiations  to  be  derived  from  organ- 
ization of  employers  and  employees,  especially 
the  latter. 

In  connection  with  these  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion systems,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  very  largely 
prohibited,  especially  in  the  New  South  Wales 
and  Commonwealth  laws.  In  practise  the  three 
state  laws  have  proved  generally  successful  to  the 
extent  of  having  practically  eliminated  strikes 
and  lockouts  from  industrial  life,  the  Common- 
wealth act  being  too  recent  to  show  results  in 
practise.  The  most  notable  development  in 
practise  has  been  the  fact  that,  for  the  most 

Sart,  the  conciliation  provisions  have  been  of 
ttle  use  and  most  of  the  work  has  had  to  be 
done  sooner  or  later  by  the  arbitration  courts. 
For  this  reason  the  New  Zealand  law,  which  origi- 
nally required  conciliation  procedure,  had  later 
to  make  it  optional;  while  New  South  Wales 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  conciliation  in 
her  law.  The  whole  tendency  of  practical  experi- 
ence has  thus  been  to  enlarge  the  scope  01  the 
compulsory  arbitration  features,  and  to  employ 
them  exclusively,  "with  a  consequently  increasing 
amount  of  the  virtual  government  regulation  of 
industrial  relations  which  compulsory  arbitration 
involves. 

Three  of  the  countries  which  have  the  systems 

*  The  lam  are  described  as  they  are  at  present,  without 
special  reference  to  amendments;  and  the  year  given  in 
paientheaes  refers  to  the  time  when  the  earliest  law  of  the 
kind  in  question  was  passed. 
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of  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes,  or  industrial  courts 

for  individual  disputes,  have  utilized  those  courts 

for   intervention   in    collective    dis- 

a«.^.«.    putes   also,   viz.,   Germany    (1890); 

™^y     Italy  (1803);  and  Switzerland  (Can- 

Svit^ud  ^°°^  °^  Geneva.  1882;  Vavd.   1888; 

DwioariuLa  Lu^je^ne,  1892;  and  Bern,  1894).  In 
Switzerland  there  is  provision  only 
for  conciliation  by  the  courts  in  collective  dis- 
putes ;  while  in  Germany  and  Italy  arbitration  is 
also  provided,  but  the  distinction  between  indi- 
vidual and  collective  disputes  is  carefully  pre- 
served, and  for  the  latter  the  arbitration  is  en- 
tirely voltmtary  in  character.  Very  little  has 
been  accomplished  under  these  provisions  for 
collective  disputes,  except  in  Grermany.  The  Ger- 
man courts  have  developed  extensive  activity  in 
their  field,  and  are  accomplishing  important  re- 
sults, for  the  most  part  entirely  by  conciliation. 
Thus,  in  1903,  the  German  courts  intervened  174 
times  in  collective  disputes,  and  settled  sixty-one 
— fifty-four  by  conciliation,  and  seven  by  arbi- 
tration. 

Another  group  of  foreign  laws  may  be  distin- 
guished in  those  which  tmdertake  to  establish 
permanent  special  agencies  for  the  settlement  of 
collective  disputes. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  a  British  law  of  1867,  known  as 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  Act,  which  attempted  to  foster  the  es- 
tablishment of   boards  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration  after  the  pattern  of  the  French 
PttrnuuiMlt    Conseils    des  Prud'hommes    by  granting    to 
OovamiiiAiit  ^^^^  boards,  when  established  vohintarily  by 
uvvonuBonb  en^pioyers  and  employees,  and  ftilfilUng  the 
AfpOnOlM     requirements  specified  in  the  law  as  to  organ* 
ization  and  procedure,  a  license  undter  which 
they  might  exercise  the  powers  specified  in 
the  Consolidation  Act  of  2824.  to  compel  the  presence  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  oiforce  arbitration  awards  ex- 
cept when  the  latter  concerned  future  wages.     This  law  was, 
however,  a  total  failure,  as  were  likewise  two  British  colonial 
statutes  which  copied  it;  namely,  a  law  of  1873  in  Ontario 
(Canada),  and  one  of  1891  in  Victoria,  the  latter  with  all 
compulsory  arbitration  features  eliminated,  and  both  with 
no  restriction  as  to  disputes  touching  future  wages. 

In  Belgium  (1887)  and  the  Netherlands  (1897)  are  two 
laws,  the  later  one  modeled  after  the  earlier,  which  provide 
for  the  estaUishment  of  councils  of  labor  and 
industry,   composed  of  members  elected   in 
Eolluid       equal  numbers  by  employers  and  employees. 
f^yyH  These  councils,  which  are  under  very  direct 

_  r^  government    supervision,    have    a    threefold 

Bolgiun  function:  (i)  To  give  information  or  advice 
to  the  government  concerning  the  condition 
of  labor;  (a)  to  serve  as  conference  commit- 
tees for  collective  bargaining,  and  (3)  to  settle  industrial 
disputes.  For  the  two  latter  purpK>ses  conciliation  onl^  is 
provided  for.  The  system  of  councils  of  labor  is  in  active 
operation  in  both  countries,  Belgium  having  seventy-six  coun- 
cils in  X903,  Netherlands  ninet>r  in  1904.  In  practise  the 
function  of  the  councils  as  statistical  and  advisory  agents 
o(  the  government  has  been  most  important,  espeoauy  in 
Belgium.  In  the  Netherlands  they  have  accomplished  most 
in  the  way  of  collective  bargaining  and  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. Thus,  in  1903  they  assisted 'seventy-three  times  in 
amicable  negotiations  concerning  terms  of  employment, 
twenty-eight  cases  of  which  concerned  government  work; 
and  in  1904  they  intervened  in  thirteen  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  brought  five  to  a  settlement. 

In  Z893  New  South  Wales  passed  an  act  providing^  for 
permanent  councils  of  conciliation,  and  a  council  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  collective  disputes.  There  were  to 
be  either  several  conciliation  councils  in  industrial  districts 
into  which  the  colony  should  be  divided,  or  one  laige  colonial 
council  from  which  a  special  council  for  each  dispute  could 
be  chosen,  the  members  of  these  conciliation  cotuicils  to  be 
elected  in  equal  numbers  by  employrt^  and  employees,  with 
a  secretarj^  appointed  by  the  government.  The  one  court 
of  arbitration  was  to  consist  of  three  members,  one  each  to 
be  named  by  employers  and  employees,  with  the  third  (the 
president)  to  be  chosen  by  the  other  two,  or,  failing  that. 
apptnnted  by  the  government.  In  each  dispute  there  were 
to  be  efforts  at  conciliation  first,  with  appeal  to  arbitration 
or,  if  the  parties  desired,  reference  to  the  arbitration  court 
in  the  first  instance,  arbitration  in  any  case  being  voluntary 
in  character. 

Three  of  the  British  Canadian  colonies  have  copied  this 
New  South  Wales  statute— British  Columbia  (1893),  On- 


tario (1894)  and  Quebec  (1901) — without  important  modi- 
fications,  except   that  Ontario  by  subsequent  amendmient 
(copied  in  Quebec  also)  enabled  the  govem- 
ment  to  itself  appoint  the  members  of  the  coun- 
Ofcliada       cil  of  arbitration,  and  permitted  that  council 
to  mediate  in  disputes  of  its  own  motion,  thus 
providing   an   essentially   independent    gov- 
ernment agency  in  place  of  one  established  dv  employers 
and  employees.     The  s^tem  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
councils  contemplated  in  the  New  South   Wales  law   has 
been  practically  a  failure  in  the  four  British  colonies  which 
adopted  it.     The  machinoy  for  it  was  set  up  in  all  save  ■ 
British  Columbia,  where  it  was  never  established,  but  so 
little  was  accomplished  by  the  councils  that  New  South 
Wales  finally  abandoned  the  whole  system,  and  Ontario  and 
Quebec  amended  the  plan  by  providing  for  indepenctent 
mediation  in  disputes  by  the  clerk  of  awards;  or  registrar 
as  he  is  styled  in  the  two  Canadian  laws.     Something  more 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  registrars  alone  (the  regis- 
trar intervened  m  twelve  disputes  in  190a  in  Ontario),  but 
no  important  results  have  thus  far  been  attained. 

A  very  elaborate  act  of  1894  in  South  Australia  provided 
for  a  S3r8tem  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  the  New  South  Wales  system  just  de- 
scribed, but  providing,  instead  of  purely  voluntary  arbi- 
tration, what  may  be  designated  as  permissive  compulsory 
arbitration;  that  is,  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  but  applicable  to 
emplovers  and  employees  only  so  far  as  they  chose  to  vol- 
untarily put  themselves  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  act. 
however,  tailed  utterly,  simply  because  none  chose  to  submit 

to  it. 

In  connection  with  laws  making  provision  for  permanent 
special  agencies  for  collective  disputes,  passing  mention 
may  be  noade  of  the  Austrian  law  01  1896.  This  law.  which 
established  gflds  for  the  mining  industry,  inddentally  pro- 
vides for  conciliation  in  collective  disputes  (there  is  also 
provision  for  individual  disputes),  through  the  agency  of 
the  executive  committees  of  the  gilds,  tho  scarcely  anything 
has  been  accomplished  by  this  provision.  The  Danish  Act 
of  1900,  which  gives  pri^^te  boards  of  arbitration  loe  inter- 
pretation difTerences  power  to  summon  and  examine  wit- 
nesses, may  also  be  mentioned. 

A  more  numerous  group  of  laws  is  comprised  by  those 
which,  without  creating  any  special  agency  therefor,  pro- 
vide for  conciliation   or  arbitration  of  col- 
lective   disputes   through   some   government 
G0T8nUII6nt  °^^^^^  °^  administrative  bodv.     The  earliest 
AMjkiaia       ^  these  acts,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
*"*»«**■•       tant.  is  the  French  law  of   189a.     This  law 
provides  for  mediation  by  local  justices  of 
the    peace,    either  for  conciliation   by  com- 
mittees named  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  in  question, 
with  the  justice  as  chairman,  or  if  conciliation  fails,  oy  three 
arlHtratc^.  one  being  named  by  each  of  the  parties,  with  an 
umpire  either  chosen  by  the  two,  or,  in  a  deaolock,  named  by 
the  local  dvil  judge;  the  entire  procedure  is  voluntary  for 
the  parties.     Mediation  by  a  justice  may  occur  upon  ap- 
plication <ii  the  parties  or.  in  case  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
on  the  justice's  own  motion.     I-arge  results  are  bein^  ac- 
complished under  this  French  law.     Thus,  in    1903  inter- 
vention under  it  was  attempted    15a  times  (143  times  in 
strikes  and  lockouts),  fifty-eight  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
justices,  and  fifty-three  disputes  were  settled,  fifty-one  by 
conciliation  and  two  by  arbitration. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  French  law  is  the  British  act 
of  1896,  which  provides  for  mediation  by  the  British  Board 
01  Trade.     In  case  of  disputes,  the  board  is 
empowered,  of  its  own  volition,  to  inquire 
Ql^l^^        into  the  circumstances  and  endeavor  to  bring 
IMtftin       about  conciliation.     Upon  application  from 
Antun       either  party,  it  may  name  one  or  more  pri- 
vate persons  as  conciliators:  or,  on  appbca- 
tion  of  both  parties,  appoint  an  arbitrator 
for  voluntary  arbitration.    The  board  may  also  encourage 
the   formation    of    private    boards    of   conciliation.     Three 
British  colonies  have  copied  this  act  of  the  mother  country 
(New  South  Wales,  1899;  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  190a; 
and  Nova  Scotia,  1903)  with  no  important  change,  save  that 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Dominion  both  add  provisions 
for  formal  public  investigation  of  disputes  in  New  South 
Wales,  at  the  option  of  the  government;  in  the  Dominion  at 
such  option  and  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.     The 
duty  of  intervention  under  the  law  is  delected  in  Ne'^  South 
Wales  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  labor,  and  in- 
dustry; in  the  Dominion  to  the  minister  of  labor;  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  provincial  secretary. 

As  to  the  results  achieved  under  these  laws,  nothios  had 
been  accomplished  in  Nova  Scotia  down  to  the  midme  ol 
1905,  ResiUts  in  New  South  Wales  have  been  very  meager, 
and  altho  the  act  is  still  in  force  there  it  has  practically  been 
superseded  by  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  of  1901. 
Under  the  British  and  Canadian  acts,  however,  substantial 
results  have  been  accomplished.  Thus,  during  the  two 
years  ended  June  30,  1903,  there  were  lorty-one  interven- 
tions, actual  or  requested,  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  law  of  1896.  In  all  of  these  application  from  one 
or  both  parties  was  received,  and  the  same  has  been  true 
with  but  very  few  exceptions  in  previous  years.     Of  the 
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forty-ooe  cases,  in  four  Uie  board  declined  to  act;  four  were 
settled  by  the  parties  daring  negotiations,  two  by  concili- 
ators naxned  by  the  board,  and  twenty-seven  by  anntraton 
choeen  by  the  board;  three  failed  of  settlement,  and  one  was 
pending  at  the  dose  of  the  year. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  British  act  has  been  its 
usefulness  m  offering  a  means  of  escape  from  deadlocks  in 
private  nc^rotiations,  and  the  results  accomplished  in  this 
direction  have  led  to  the  adoption  by  many  private  boards 
a€  rules  providing  for  an  appeal  to  the  Boaxd  of  Trade  when 
the  private  board  is  unable  to  agree.  Of  experiences  under 
the  rjiw«Hiaw  act  it  may  be  noted  that  the  power  of  public 
investigation  specially  provided  in  that  act  has  been  used 
with  ^ood  effect  in  some  stubborn  disputes,  through  the 

Bibhaty  thus  secured.  A  law  somewhat  resembling  the 
ritixh  act  of  1896  is  that  of  1894  in  British  Columbia,  which 
makes  it  the  duty  c^  the  ^rovmcial  secretary  to  assist  the 
parties  to  a  given  dispute  m  forming  a  conciliation  council 
and,  if  need  be,  an  arbitration  council,  for  that  particular 
controrersy:  but  there  is  no  provision  tor  mediation  by  the 
secretary  himself.  The  act  oners  these  councils  large  official 
ssnction  by  providing  that  the  members,  tho  chosen  by  the 
parties,  shall  receive  appotntment  from  the  provincial  gov- 
ernor, and  by  giving  them  power  to  summon  witnesses.  The 
expenaea  o£  such  councils  are  paid  by  the  government.  In 
practise,  bcnvever,  the  act  luis  been  fruitless,  no  councils 
ever  having  been  formed  under  it. 

In  Switxerland  there  are  two  practically  identical  laws 
(Basd-Stadt,  1897,  and  St.  Gallen,  1903)  which  provide 
for  intervention  in  industrial  disputes  by  the 
^  council  of  state,  either  upon  request  from  the 

flwitiarlaad  parties  or,  in  ^rave  cases,  upon  its  own  mo- 
tion, b^  appointing  a  board  of  conciliation 
comprising  equal  numbers  of  employers  and 
employees  for  purposes  of  conciliation  only.  There  has  been 
some  little  activity  by  the  councils  of  state  under  these  acts, 
that  in  Basel-Stadt  having  intervened  in  six  disputes  in 
1904.  and  settled  three. 

In  Austria*  under  a  general  clause  of  the  factory  law  ( i88;s), 
the  state  factory  inspectors  have  developed  large  activity 
as  mediators  in  industrial  disputes.  The  gtreater  part  m 
such  work  is  done  in  connection  with  individual  disputes; 
but  much  is  done  also  in  collective  differences,  as  shown  by 
the  ^ct  that  in  1903  they  intervened  in  xio  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

The  remaining  three  laws  In  the  group  of  thoee  providing 
for  intervention  of  government  officers  are  statutes  relating 
ocdy  to  special  industries  or  special  subjects  of  dispute.  The 
earliest  ca  these  is  a  statute  in  Nova  Scotia  (1888),  providing 
for  arbitration  of  disputes  in  coal  mines  owned  by^  or  leased 
from,  the  government.  These  are  under  the  admmistration 
of  a  commissioner  of  works  and  mines  who,  in  case  of  a  dis- 

Eute  concerning  wa^es,  may  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration 
y  a  board  comprising  two  members  permanently  appointed 
by  the  provincial  governor,  one  member  each  named  by 
employers  and  employees,  and  a  fifth  chosen  by  the  last 
two.  A  unique  feature  of  this  arbitration  plan  is  a  provision 
for  the  posting  by  each  side  of  a  money  forfeit,  a  certain 
amount  of  the  wages  due  the  workmen  and  an  equal  sum 
by  the  employer,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  one  party  in  case  the 
other  does  not  at  once  submit  to  the  award.  Awards  may 
also  be  enforced  by  ordinary  process  in  the  civil  courts,  so 
that  the  system  amounts  to  compulsory  arbitration.  This 
statute  has  been  almost  a  dead  letter,  however,  having  been 
invoked  but  twice  down  to  t^5. 

In  1904  a  decree  of  Argentina,  notaUe  as  the  first  South- 
American  law  dealing  with  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes, made  it  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  police 
of  Buenos  Ayres  to  mtervene  as  mediator 
in  collective  disputes  over  questions  of  Sun- 
day rest  or  hours  of  work.     But  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  laws  for  special  in- 
dustries (M'  subjects  is  the  Canadian  Railway 
Labor  Disxmtes  Act  of  1903.     This  ()rovides 
for  intervention  by  the  minister  of  labor  in  collective  dis- 
putes involving  suspensicm   of  work   or  interference  with 
traffic  on  railways.     The  minister  is  to  intervene  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  conciliation.     That  failing, 
the  case  is  submitted  to  arbitration  by  a  conciliation  com- 
mittee or  board  ai  arbitrators  composed  of  three  members, 
one  named  by  each  of  the  parties,  and  the  third  chosen  by 
the  other  two  or  by  the  pcuties.     The  arbitration  is  purely 
vcriluntary,  but  pubudty  of  awards  is  required. 

Of  the  remainmg  two  foreign  laws,  providing  for  permanent 
industrial  agreements  between  employers  and  employees, 
one  was  the  British  Arbitration  Act  of  x87a.  which  contem- 
plated the  drawing  up  ai  permanent  agreements  between 
employers  and  employees.  These  agreements,  in  addition 
to  specifying  the  terms  of  employment,  should  designate 
some  agency  to  arbitrate  disputes,  such  agencies  to  have  the 
power  of  compelling  the  production  of  evidence.  This  act, 
nowever,  altho  it  remained  in  force  until  1896,  was  frcHn 
the  first  a  dead  letter,  no  agreement  under  it  ever  being 
made,  A  more  modem  law  foe  agreements  is  one  in  the 
Swiss  Canton  of  Geneva  (1900).  which  provide  both  for 
Rgnlar  period  o^lective  bargaining  and  trade  agreements, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Three  successive  meth- 
ock  and  agencies  are  spectfiea  for  either  purpose:  (i)  A  con- 
oliatioo  coofeimoe  of  employers*  and  employees'  delegates; 
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(3)  mediation  between  the  delegates  by  a  representative 
of  the  council  of  state  of  the  canton;  (3)  arbitration  by  a 
board  composed  of  the  delegates  and  the  central  committee 
of  the  Geneva  Conseil  des  Prud'hommes.  In  case  of  dis- 
putes the  council  of  state  may  itself  inaugurate  proceedings 
as  above.  There  is  no  means  provided  to  enforce  arbitration 
awards,  but  strikes  and  lockouts  pending  proceedings,  c»- 
under  agreements  made  under  the  law,  are  forbidden. 

In  the  U.  S.  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  individual 
disputes;  but  the  federal  government  and  twenty-four  of 
the  states  have  made  some  provision  by  law  for  collective 
disputes.     Two  federal  laws  have  been  paMed 
(1888  and  1898),  both  limited  in  apphcation 
Tlnitod  Statei  ^°  interstate  commerce.     The  former  specified 
J  two  procedures:    (i)  Voluntary  arbitration  of 

■"■^*  disputes  by  a  board  of  three  members,  the 
only  action  of  the  government  being  the  en- 
dowment of  such  a  board  with  [>ower  to  secure 
evidence,  and  the  publication  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
of  the  award:  (3)  public  investigation  into  the  causes  of  a 
dispute  and  the  best  mode  of  terminating  it,  to  be  instituted 
upon  the  government's  initiative  by  a  commission  comprising 
two  members  named  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  together 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  as  chairman  the  findings  of 
the  commission  to  be  made  public.  No  arbitration  under 
the  law  of  x888  ever  occurred,  but  one  public  investigation 
was  made  under  it  in  the  great  Pullman  strike  of  1S94,  the 
investigation  being  made  after  the  dispute  was  practically 
ended,  and  the  elaborate  report  being  devoted  to  a  history  of 
the  case  and  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  methods  of 
settling  such  disputes. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  of  1894 
went  into  the  law  of  1898,  which  repealled  the  earlier  act. 
This  later  law,  which  is  still  in  force,  provides  for  two  pro- 
ceduTM  also:  (1)  Mediation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  upon  request  of 
either  party;  and  (3)  arbitration  essentially  as  in  the  law  of 
1888,  except  that  awards  are  made  enforceable  by  process  of 
law,  tho  submission  to  arbitration  is  entirely  voluntary. 
There  has  been  no  practical  application  of  this  taw. 

The  thirty  diflferent  state  laws   (in   twenty-four  of  the 
states),  which  had  been  passed  down  to  1905,  present  so  many 
simihunties  that  they  may  be  grouped  in  four  classes.     The 
first  group  comprizes  those  laws  which  provide  for  local  ar- 
bitration, with  no  permanent  agency  therefor, 
and  includes  four  special  acts:  Maryland,  1878' 
J/jC§l         ^®^  Jersey,    i88o;    Pennsylvania,  1893;  and 
■  _viA_-ij_      Texas,  1895.     Ten  laws  have  incidental  pro- 
ATDicnuon  visions  for  state  boards;  namely,  those  of  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  Idaho,  Massachusetts.  Min- 
nesota. Montana.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  C3hio. 
and  Wisconsin.     The  general  features  common  to  nearly  all 
these  laws  are:   (i)  That  they  provide  only  for  voluntary  arbi- 
tration; (a)  that  the  agency  in  each  case  is  a  temporary  board; 
and  (3)  that  such  boards  are  given  power  to  compel  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence.     As  to 
practical  results  these  laws  have  all  been  dead  letters,  tho 
all.  except  the  special  act  in  New  Jersey,  still  stand  on  the 
statute-books. 

A  second  group  of  state  laws  includes  those  which  provide 
for  permanent  district  or  county  boards  establish^  by  private 
parties.     These  are  as  follows:    Pennsylvania 
(1883),  Ohio  (i88s),  Iowa  (i886),  and  Kansas 
St&to  (1886).     The  characteristic  features  common 

«^^«^        to  all  of  these  are  :  ( i )  Provision  for  permanent 
*■**"■■        tribunals    established   jointly    by    employers 
and     employees;    (3)  licensing    of    such    tri- 
bunals by  local  civil  courts  and  endowment  of 
them  with  power  to  compel  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  the 
production   of  evidence;     (3)  provision   only   for   voluntary 
arbitration  by  such  tribunals.     The  only  tribunal  ever  estab- 
lished under  any  of  these  laws  was  active  in  connection  with 
the  coal  trade  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  considerable  success 
for  a  couple  of  years  (1883-85). 

In  a  third  group  of  state  lawi  are  five  providing  for  arbi- 
tration or  conciliation  through  the  mediation  of  state  com- 
misuoners  of  labor:  Colorado  (1887),  Missouri  (1889).  North 
Dakota  (1890),  Washington  (1903),  and  Maryland  (1904). 
The  more  important  characteristics  of  these  laws  are  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  In  three  states  (Colorado.  North  Dakota,  and  Wash- 
ington) mediation  by  the  commissioner  is  provided  for  only 
upon  application  from  a  party  to  the  disputes;  but  in  the 
otho'  two  (Missouri  and  Maryland)  there  is  provision  for 
mediation  upon  the  initiative  of  the  commissioner;  (9)  in 
Colorado  and  North  Dakota  mediation  with  a  view  to  con- 
ciliation only  is  contemplated,  in  Missouri  both  conciliation 
and  arbitration  are  specified ,  and  in  Washin^on  and  Maryland 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  public  investigation  of  disputes 
are  provided  for;  (3)  arbitration,  where  provided,  is  to  be  by 
a  board  with  members  chosen  in  equal  numbers  by  the  par- 
ties, and  an  odd  member  selected  by  the  others,  except  in 
Missouri  where  the  commissioner  is  to  be  the  odd  member,  but 
public  investigation  is  in  each  case  to  be  by  the  commissioner. 
Concerning  results  accomplished  under  these  provisions, 
nothing  was  ever  done  in  North  Dakota,  and  after  a  year  the 
provision  was  repealed.  Very  little  was  ever  accomplished 
in  Colorado,  and  a  state  board  of  arbitration  was  established 
there  in  1897.  Somewhat  more  has  been  accomplished  in 
Missouri,  tho  there,  too,  the  provision  has  been  practically 
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superseded  by  a  state  board  established  in  190 1,  In  Wash- 
ixigton,  in  the  ten  last  months  of  1904,  the  commissioner 
intervened  in  twelve  disputes  (ten  sbnjces  and  lockouts)  and 
secured  settlements  in  six,  one  by  arbitration,  the  others  by 
condliadon.  The  law  of  Maryland,  which  gives  the  com- 
missioner the  broadest  powers  for  intervention  of  any,  is  still 
too  recent  to  afford  evidence  as  to  results  in  practise. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  group  of  American 
state  laws  includes  those  which  create  a  special  board  or 
commission  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes.     These 
are  to  be  found  in  the  following  seventeen 
states:   New  York  and  Massachusetts  (1886), 
■iMiUI       Montana  (1887),  Michigan  (.1889).  California 
-.TiTT^     (1891),    New    jersey    (1891).    Ohio    (1893), 
CmninmilWH  Louisiana  ( 1894).  Connecticut,  lUinoU,  Minne- 
sota,  and    Wisconsin    (i8a^),    Utah    (1896), 
Colorado,  Idaho,  and    Inoiana    (1897),    and 
Missouri  (1901).     The  laws  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
where  state  boards  were  first  established,  are  the  sources 
from  which  moat  of  the  other  states  have  drawn  neatly  all  the 
provisions  of  their  laws.     The  fundamental  features  of  the 
state-board  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  may  be  summarized  as 
fallows:  (i)  All  the  boards  consist  of  thne  or  five  members, 
except  in  T«i!fl"a  and  Idaho  where  the  permanent  commis* 
aioo  comprizes  two  members.     The  members  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  except  in  New  York  where,  as  the  result  of  a 
consolidation  of  depaitments  in  190 1,  the  beard  consists  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the 
two  deputy  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  commissioner. 

All  but  four  states  (Connecticut,  Michi^n,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York)  specify  equal  representation  of  employers 
and  einployees  on  the  board,  ana  five  states  (Connecticut, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Utah)  require  bipartisan  political 
representation,  (a)  Three  procedures  are  specified  for  boards 
— mediation  for  conciliation  purposes,  arbitration,  and  public 
investigation.  Mediation  is  specified  for  all  save  the  Califor- 
nia board,  and  is  made  the  duty  of  all  those  boards  in  case 
of  actual  or  threatened  strike  or  lockout.  Arbitration  is  sped- 
iied  for  all  the  boards,  but  is  always  voluntary,  tho  six  states 
(Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Ohio)  make 
tome  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  awards.  For  purposes 
of  arbitration  there  is  to  be  added  to  the  state  commission  in 
Idaho  and  Indiana  the  circuit  judge  of  the  county.  Public 
Investigation  of  more  serious  or  stubborn  disputes  is  specified 
for  all  the  boards,  except  in  Utah,  and  the  authority  to  maka 
such  investigations  may  be  exercised  of  the  board's  own 
motion,  except  in  California  where  request  from  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  is  necessary.  (3)  With  the  single 
exception  of  California,  all  the  states  confer  upon  their  boards 
some  authority  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  presence  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence. 

Turning  to  results  accomplished  by  state  boards,  all  of  the 
seventeen  statutes  providing  for  them  still   stand  on  the 
statute-books,  and  under  all  01  them  boards  have  been  at  some 
time  established.     In  nine  states,  however,  the  boards  have 
displayed  little  or  no  activity.     These  nine 
states  are  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
SMQltS       Idaho,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mon- 
tana, and  Utah.     In  the  other  eight  States- 
Illinois,    Indiana,    Massachusetts,    Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin — the  boards 
have  records  of  considerable  activity  ever  since  their  estab- 
lishment.    Among  these  the  leading  one,  certainly  at  present, 
is  the  Massachusetts  board,  and  the  following  summary  of  its 
work  is  given  as  the  best  example  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  state  boards  in  this  country: 
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The  Massachusetts  board  has  been  notably  successful  in 
arbitrations,  especially  in  recent  years.  Neariy  all  of  these 
have  been  on  wage  questions  in  the  great  boot  and  shoe  in- 
dustry of  the  state,  where  the  board  is  held  in  so  favorable 
an  estimation  that  many  agreements  between  employeis  and 
employees  provide  for  reference  to  the  state  board  when  the 
parties  cannot  scree. 

Leonard  W.  Hatch. 

Rbvbkbncbs:  Th*  AtmeifS  ef  Industrial  Ptact.  in  Laivr 
PrabUms  (chap,  viii.),  by  T.  S.  Adams  and  H.  L.  Sumner. 
New  York,  laes;  Mtlhoas  of  Industrial  Ptact,  by  Nichdas 
P.  Oilman,  Boston  and  New  York,  1904;  Principlis  amd 
Mtthods  cf  Industrial  Ptact,  by  A.  C.  Pigou.  London.  1905: 
Industrial  ConeHiaiieii  and  ArbUraHou,  by  Douglas  Knoop. 
London,  ib.,  1905;  Rtport  of  tht  ((/.  S.)  Industnal  Commts- 
sioH,  looi,  vol.  xvii  part  i.,  chap,  a,  and  part  iii.;  Govtrit- 
mnt  Industrial  Arbaration,  by  Leonard  W.  Hatch,  in 
ButttUn  No.  60  of  tit  U.  S.  Bmtau  of  Labor,  September. 
190s. 

The  first  French  Osnseils  des  Prud'hommes 
was  constituted  at  Lyons  in  1806  in  the  silk  trade. 
The  first  permanent  board  of  concili- 
I  and  ^^^'^  ^^^  organized  in  i860  in  Not- 
tingham, England,  in  the  hosiery  and 
glass  trade,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  A.  J.  Mundella.  Palgrave's 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  gives  the 
following  detail  of  the  board  estabUshed  in  1869 
in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of 
England: 

The  men  bdonging  to  the  different  works  select  In  each 
case  by  ballot  a  delegate,  and  the  employers  belonging  to  a 
single  firm  ate  similarly  represented  by  a  single  delegate. 
The  members  of  the  board  thus  constituted  elect  a  president, 
together  with  one  secretary,  from  among  the  delegates  of  the 
masters,  and  a  vice-pt«siaent,  together  with  a  second  sec- 
retary, from  among  the  delegates  of  the  men.  They  also 
elect  a  standing  committee,  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of  five 
representatives  of  the  men  and  ten  representatives  d  the 
masters  (five  of  whom  alone  are  able  to  discuss  or  vote  on  any 
question);  and  of  this  committee  the  president  and  vice- 
president  are  ex  officio  members,  without  enjoying  any  power 
of  votixijBr.  The  standing  committee  meets  every  month,  or, 
if  occasion  demands,  more  frequently,  and  the  board  itself 
meets  twice  a  year  and  at  other  times  when  summoned  by  thiB 
committee.  In  the  first  instance,  all  questions  are  laid  be- 
fore the  committee.  They  are  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
secretaries  seven  days  before  the  meeting;  the  written  reply 
of  the  other  side  is  usually  placed  before  the  same  meeting, 
and  an  agreement  <rf_  submission  signed  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. If  the  standing  committee  cannot  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment, the  referee,  who  is  a  permanent  official,  is  called  in  and 
con  take  evidence;  and  in  this  way  all  questions  may  be 
settled,  except  a  general  advance  or  reduction  in  wages,  or  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitrator.  These  questions  the  board 
alone  can  decide,  and  it  also  determines  matters  referred  to  it 
from  the  standing  committee,  selecting  an  arbitrator  if  it 
cannot  itself  arrive  at  an  agreement.  The  necessary  expenses 
of  the  board  are  defrayed  by  the  subtraction  of  a  penny  every 
fortnight  from  the  wages  of  every  worlmian  earning  upward 
of  half-a-crown  a  day,  and  by  requiring  each  firm  to  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  that  thus  subtracted  &om  the  wages  of  em- 
ployees. 

In  Australia  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union 
drew  up  a  scheme  for  a.  board  of  conciliation 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Australasian  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association  in  1889. 

In  the  U.S.  the  first  recorded  instance  of  arbi- 
tration was  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  a  copper  arbitration  board  was 
established  in  the  mines  of  Simsbury,  now  called 
East  Granby,  in  (Connecticut.  The  next  re- 
corded attempts  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes  were  those  of  the  Sons  of  Vul- 
can between  1865  and  1876.  On  Feb.  13,  1865,  a 
Committee  of  Boilers  met  a  Committee  of  Iron 
Manufacturers  and  agreed  upon  a  sliding  scale 
of  wages,  thus  to  this  extent  forming  a  board  of 
conciliation.  (See  Amalgamated  Associations 
OP  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.)  In  1870  some 
of  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts 
formed  a  committee  of  five  to  meet  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  and  to  draw 
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up  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
was  the  first  board  of  arbitration  or  conciliation 
in  Massachusetts. 

In  1878  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weekes  was  sent  to  in- 
ject the  English  boards  of  conciliation  and  on 
ms  retvum  prresented  a  report  to  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  result  was  the  Wallace  Act 
of_i88»,  by  which  voltmtary  boards  of  arbitration 
might  DC  established  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  New  York  City  the  Church  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  organization,  organized  a 
Council  of  Conciliation  and  Mediation,  in  1903, 
with  Bishop  Potter  as  its  president,  and  with  one 
workingnian  and  one  business  man  as  other  mem- 
bers. It  has  been  active  and  useful  on  more  th^ 
one  occasion. 

In  Great  Biiuin  in  1905,  «ixty-dx  permanent  Iwudi  of 
coocOiation  juid  arbitntaon  eonxideied  1,716  cases,  of  which 
8}4  were  withdrawn,  tefened  back,  or  settled  independently 
01  the  boards;  614  were  settled  by  the  boards  or  committees; 
aas  by  arbitxvton  or  tunpires  apixnnted  by  them;  and  fifty- 
three  remained  over,  under  consideration. 
Of  the  358  disputes  referred  to  above,  under  strikes  and 
lockouto,  which  caused  a  stoppage  of  work, 
thirty,  involving  directly  10,540  work  people, 
or  15.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  disputes, 
were  settled  by  conciliation  or  arbitration. 
The  work  people  involved  in  stoppages  settled 
by  arbitration  formed  3.3  per  cent  en  the  total 
number  involved  during  the  year,  and  the  pro- 
portion involved  in  disputes  arranged  by  conciliation  11.3 
percent. 

In  Germany  two  Idnds  of  conciliation  tribunals  exist— the 
Coorta  of  Arbitration  for  the  gilds  of  handicrafts,  and  the 
Indnstiial  Courts  for  the  rest  of  the  working  classes.  There 
wen  411  Industrial  Courts  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  ipps. 
DninB  the  last  five  yean  these  courts  acting  as  conciliation 
boards  were  able  to  settle  j  i  per  cent  of  the  disputes  referred 
to  them,  the  extremes  being  a  maximum  of  86  percent  (1905) 
and  a  mmiinum  of  37  per  cent  (190a). 

In  Praaoe  recourse  to  concuiation  is  almost  invariably  on 
the  requisition  of  the  work  people,  or  on  the  initiative  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases 
the  offer  of  mediation  is  refused  (34  per  oent  of  the  total  for 
igoi-^s),  for  the  most  part  by  the  employers.  Where  con- 
dliatian  oommittaes  are  formed  by  consent  of  both  sides, 
however,  a  successful  issue  appears  to  be  reached  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  (over  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  actual 
rcfmnce  in  1901— s). 

In  Holland  the  Chambers  of  Labor  are  the  official  boards  of 
oondliatioo.  In  1899  these  took  part  in  thirteen  cases  of 
negotiations  ooncermng  terms  of  employment.  In  1903  that 
number  bad  increasedf  to  seventy-three,  the  total  number 
of  such  cases  during  the  five  yean  1899-1903  bein^  343. 

Italy  has  kept  dose  to  the  old  French  institution  of  the 
Consnis  des  Pmd'hommes,  which  Prance  itself  has  found  un- 
Sttited  to  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes.  The  Italian 
Coorta  of  PrM  Viri  are  established  bv  royal  decree,  but  no 
great  number  of  these  courts  appear  to  nave  been  formed,  and 
their  interventions  in  cUsimtes  nave  been  few  (forty-three  dur- 
ing the  seven  yean  1897-1903),  tho,  on  the  other  hard,  they 
have,  almost  without  exception,  intervened  successfully. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  state  bouds  intervene  far  oftener  on 
their  own  initiative  than  by  invitation.  Of  sixty-three  cases 
of  intervention  in  New  York  State  in  1901-4,  fifty  were 
OD  the  initiative  of  the  Conciliation  Board.  In  Ohio  the 
board  took  the  initiative  in  fifty-one  out  of  fifty-seven  cases 
of  intervention  during  the  three  years  190 1-3.  In  Indiana 
dnrnu  X901— 4  the  State  Labor  Commission  took  the  initiative 
in  eignteen  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-one  interventions.  In 
Massachusetts  during  the  same  period  the  board  intervened 
of  its  own  initiative  171  times  out  of  a  total  of  jgs  cases. 
Coosideriaf  that  these  conciliation  boards  offer  their  services 
so  often  without  invitation,  the  number  of  successful  inter- 
\mtions  is  considerable.  The  figures  for  the  last  three  yean 
covered  by  the  returns  show  36.S  per  cent  of  successes  in  New 
York,  aad  67  per  cent  in  Masnchnsetts. 

ARBITRATION,   INTERIIATIOIIAL:  See    In- 

TBKMATIONAL  A&BITRATION. 

ARBOR  DAT:  A  certain  day  in  the  year  ap- 
pointed by  different  states  in  the  Unitea  States, 
on  which  people,  and  especially  school-children, 
are  asked  ana  encouraged  to  plant  trees  in  order 
to  counteract  the  tendency  to  forest  extermina- 
tion.   (See    FoRBSTKY.)     The    Nebraska   State 


Board  of  Agriculture  established  the  first  Arbor 
Day  in  1879.  To-day  it  is  appointed  in  almost 
every  state  and  territory,  and  usually  falls  late 
in  April  or  early  in  May. 

ARBOUX,    DAVID    LOUIS    ISAAC     TULES: 

French  chaplain;  bom  at  Montauban,  Nov.  jo, 
1847 ;  went  to  Paris  in  1868,  and  was  with  Martin 
Paschon,  president  of  the  consistory  of  the  Re- 
formed (ihurch  of  England  in  that  city.  He  took 
active  part  in  the  Franco-German  War.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  and  has  since  remained 
Protestant  chaplain  of  the  prisons  on  the  Seine; 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Prisons  in  General.  Arboux  has  written  various 
works  on  prisons,  and  also  on  socialistic  subjects. 

ARCH,  JOSEPH:  English  labor  leader;  bom 
1826;  leader  of  the  English  agricultural  laborers* 
movement  (1870-88) ,  and  founder  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Laborers'  Union  (1872),  of  which  he 
b«:ame  president.  He  was  the  son  of  a  laborer, 
and  worked  on  the  farm  from  an  early  age.  For 
some  years  he  used  his  spare  time  preaching  for 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  when  the  move- 
ment began  among  the  agricultural  laborers  he 
used  his  talent  in  their  behalf,  soon  being  recog- 
nized as  a  leader.  Fotir  times  a  candidate  for 
parliamentary  honors,  he  was  successful  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Liberal  Party  for  northwest  Nor- 
folk in  1885,  1892,  189s,  and  1900,  after  a  defeat 
in  1886. 

ARGTRIADES,  PAlfAGIOTES:  French  Social- 
ist; lawyer;  bom  in  Kastoria,  Macedonia,  1832. 
He  practised  law  in  Paris,  where  he  founded  La 
Question  Sociale  and  L' Almanack  de  la  Question 
Sociale.  Areyriades,  who  was  a  militant  propa- 
gandist, diea  m  1901. 

ARISTOCRACY:  Term  which,  literally,  means 
government  by  the  best;  but  in  ordinary  use  "the 
best"  means  simply  "the  highest  in  rank  and  in 
opulence" ;  so  that  the  word  has  come  to  mean  a 
government  where  the  supreme  power  is  exercised 
by  those  highest  in  station,  inheritance,  blood,  or 
wealth.  With  the  word  used  in  this  sense,  it  is 
generally  claimed  that  the  United  States  is  to-day 
more  of  an  aristocracy  than  of  a  democracy.  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong,  in  "Our  Country,"  wrote,  even  in 
1885: 

Every  nation  has  its  aristocracy.  In  other  lands  the 
aristocracy  is  one  of  birth;  in  oun  it  is  one  of  wealth.  It  is 
useless  for  us  to  protest  that  we  are  democratic,  and  to  plead 
the  leveling  character  of  our  institutions.  There  is  among  us 
an  aristocracy  of  recognised  power,  and  that  aristocracy  is 
one  of  wealtn.  No  heraldry  offends  our  republican  preju- 
dices. Our  ensigns  armorial  are  the  trade-marks.  Our  laws 
and  customs  recognize  no  noble  titles;  but  men  can  forego  the 
husk  of  a  title  who  possess  the  fat  ean  of  power. 

Some  claim  that  this  power  of  wealth  goes  to 
the  ablest,  but  against  this  assertion  may  be 
quoted  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  (JFortnightly  Review,  February, 
1879): 

The  very  idea  of  distributing  Justice,  or  of  any  proportion- 
ality between  success  and  merit  or  between  success  and 
exertion,  is  in  the  present  state  of  society  so  manifestly 
chimeriod  as  to  be  relegated  to  the  regions  of  romance.  It 
is  true  that  the  lot  of  individuals  is  not  wholly  independent 
of  their  virtue  and  intelligence:  these  do  really  tell  in  their 
favor,  but  far  less  than  many  other  things  in  which  then  is 
no  merit  at  alt.  The  most  powerful  of  all  the  determining 
circumstances  is  birth.  The  great  majority  are  what  they 
were  bom  to  be.  Some  an  bom  rich  without  work,  othen 
an  bom  to  a  portion  in  which  they  can  become  rich  by  work, 
the  great  majority  are  bom  to  hard  work  and  poverty  through- 
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out  life,  nmnben  to  indigence.  Next  to  birth  tiM  cliief  cause 
of  success  in  life  is  accident  and  opportunity.  When  a  penon 
not  bom  to  riches  succeeds  in  acquiring  them,  his  own  in- 
dustry and  dexterity  have  generally  contributed  to  the  result; 
but  industry  and  dexterity  would  not  have  sufficed  unless 
there  had  been  also  a  concurrence  of  occasions  and  chances 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  only  a  small  number.  If  penon*  are 
hdped  in  their  worldly  career  by  their  virtues,  so  are  they, 
and  perhaps  quite  as  often,  by  their  vices;  by  servility  azkd 
sycophancy,  by  hard-hearted  and  close-fisted  selfishness,  by 
the  permitted  lies  and  tricks  of  trade,  by  gambling  specula- 
tions, not  sddom  by  downright  knavery.  Energies  and 
talents  are  of  much  more  avail  for  success  in  life  than  virtues; 
but  if  one  man  succeeds  by  employing  energy  and  talent  in 
something  generally  useful,  another  tbives  by  exercising  the 
same  qusuities  in  outgeneraling  end  ruining  a  rival.  It  is  as 
much  as  any  moralist  ventures  to  assert,  tnat.  other  circum- 
stances being  equal,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  wiUl 
parity  of  advantages  an  honest  person  has  better  chances  than 
a  rcMue.  .  .  .  The  reward,  instead  of  being  perfectioned  to 
the  labor  and  abstinence  of  the  individual,  is  almost  in  re- 
vene  ratio  to  it;  those  who  receive  the  least  labor  and  abstain 
the  most. 

See  also  Cokrvption;  Dbmocracy;  Luxury; 
Wbalth. 

ARISTOTLE:  Greek  philosopher;  bom  at  Sta- 
eeira  384  B.C.;  died  in  322.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Plato  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  been  called 
"the  intellect  of  the  school."  After  Plato's 
death  (347  b.c.)  Aristotle  left  Athens,  and  in 
343  B.C.  was  invited  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  and 
became  the  teacher  of  Alexander.  He  remained 
here  till  Alexander  started  on  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion (334  B.C.),  when  he  returned  to  Athens  and 
opened  a  school  called  the  Lyceum,  and  (from 
his  practise  of  walking  as  he  lectured)  the  "Peri- 
patetic" school.  He  died  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
aged  sixty-two.  His  main  works  are  the  "Nico- 
machean  Ethics,"  "Organon"  or  "Logic,"  "Rhet- 
oric," "Poetics,"  "Physics,"  and  "Politics." 
His  knowledge  for  his  times  was  encyclopedic. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  facts  made  him  much 
more  concrete  and  scientific,  and  as  objective  as 
Plato  was  idealistic  and  subjective.  Tbe  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  economic  and  sociologic  posi- 
tions is  abridged  from  Professor  Ingram  s  His- 
tory of  Political  Economy,"  p.  16: 

Aristotle,  like  all  the  Greek  thinkers,  recognises  but  one 
doctrine  of  the  State,  under  which  ethics,  politics  proper,  and 
economics  take  their  place  as  departments,  beanng  to  each 
other  a  very  close  relation,  and  having,  indeed,  tbeu:  lines  of 
demarcation  from  each  other  not  very  distinctly  marked. 
When  wealth  comes  under  consideration,  it  is  studied  not  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  with  a  view  to  the  higher  elements  and 
ultimate  aims  of  the  collective  life. 

The  origin  of  society  he  traces  not  to  economic  necessities, 
but  to  natiuul  social  impulses  in  the  htmian  constitution.  He 
opposes  the  suppression  of  personal  freedom  and  initiative, 
and  the  excessive  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  State, 
and  rejects  the  community  of  property  and  wives  proposed 
by  Plato  for  his  governing  class.  The  principle  of  private 
property  he  regards  as  deeply  rooted  in  man,  and  the  evils 
which  are  alleged  to  result  from  the  corresponding  social 
orduiance  be  thinks  ought  really  to  be  attributed  either  to 
the  imperfections  of  our  nature  or  to  the  vices  of  other  public 
institutions.  Community  of  goods  must,  in  his  view,  tend 
to  neglect  of  the  common  interest  and  to  the  disturbiimce  of 
social  harmony. 

Of  the  several  classes  which  provide  for  the  different  want* 
of  the  society,  those  who  are  occupied  directly  with  its  material 
need* — the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  mechanics 
and  artificers — are  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  as  being  without  the  necessary  leisure  and 
cultivation,  and  apt  to  be  debased  by  the  nature  of  thdr 
occupations.  In  a  celebrated  passage  he  propounds  a  theory 
of  slavery,  in  which  it  is  based  on  the  universality  of  the 
relation  between  command  and  obedience,  and  on  the  natural 
division  by  which  the  ruling  is  marked  off  from  the  subject 
race.  He  regards  the  slave  as  having  no  independent  will, 
but  as  an  "animated  tool"  in  the  hands  of  his  master;  andin 
his  subjection  to  such  control,  if  only  it  be  intelligent,  Aristotle 
holds  that  the  true  well-being  of  the  inferior  as  well  as  of  the 
superior  is  to  he  found.  This  view,  so  shocking  to  our  modem 
sentiment,  is  of  course  not  personal  to  Aristotle;  it  is  simply 
the  theoretic  presentation  c«  the  facts  of  Greek  life,  in  which 
the  existence  of  a  body  of  dtlsens  pursuing  the  higher  culture 
and  devoted  to  the  tasks  of  war  and  government  was  founded 


on  the  systematic  degradation  of  a  wronged  and  despised 
class,  excluded  from  all  the  higher  offices  of  human  bemgs, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  special  type  of  society. 
Ldke  the  other  Greek  social  philosophers,  Aristotle  recom- 
mends to  the  care  of  governments  the  preservation  of  a  due 
proportion  between  the  extent  of  the  civic  territory  and  it* 
population,  and  relies  on  antenuptial  continence,  late  mar- 
riages, and  the  prevention  or  destruction  of  births  for  ttie 
due  limitation  ot  the  number  of  citisens,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  latter  being  dangerous  to  the  independence  and  its  super- 
abundance to  the  tcanquillity  and  good  order  of  the  State. 

Aristotle's  economic  and  social  ideas  are  found, 
almost  exclusively  in  his  "Politics."  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  give  some  of  the  salient  points: 

It  is  evident  that  the  State  is  a  creation  of  nature,  and  that 
man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal.  The  State  is,  by  nature, 
deariy  prior  to  the  individual  and  to  the  family,  since  th« 
whole  is  of  necessity  prior  to  the  part.  .  .  .  The  proof  that 
the  State  is  a  creation  of  nature,  and  prior  to  the  individiial, 
is  that  the  individual,  when  isolated,  is  not  self-sufficing;  and, 
therefore,  he  is  like  a  part  in  relation  to  the  whole.  But  ha 
who  is  unable  to  live  in  society,  or  who  has  no  need,  because 
he  is  sufficient  for  himself,  must  be  either  a  beast  or  a  god. 
He  is  no  part  of  the  State.  A  social  instinct  is  implanted  in 
all  men  by  nature,  and  yet  he  who  lirst  founded  the  State  was 
tbegieatest  of  all  benefactors  ("  Politics,"  i.,  i). 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  community  of  women, 
and  the  principle  on  which  Socrates  rests  the  necessity  of  such 
an  institution  does  not  ap^tear  to  be  established  by  his  argu- 
ments (ii.,  i). 

Property  should  be  in  a  certain  sense  common,  but  is  a* 
a  general  rule  private:  for  when  every  one  has  a  distinct  in- 
terest, men  wiO  not  complain  of  one  another,  and  they  will 
make  more  piO)(ies»  because  every  one  will  be  attending  to  his 
own  business  (u.,  5). 

The  beginning  of  the  reform  is  not  so  much  to  equalise 
property,  but  to  train  the  noblest  sort  of  natures  not  to  de*ir« 
more,  and  to  prevent  the  lower  from  getting  more;  that  is 
to  say,  they  must  be  kept  down  but  not  ill-treated  (ii.,  7). 

ARMSTRONG,  SAMUEL  CHAPMAR:  General, 
philanthropist,  educator;  bom  in  Hawaii  in  i83p; 
son  of  an  American  missionary;  educated  in 
Hawaii  and  at  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass.  In  1 86  a  he  joined  the  army  and  served 
through  the  war,  afterward  accepting  a  position 
in  the  Preedman's  Bureau.  He  enlisted  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  the  cause  of 
negro  education,  and  fotmded  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (1868),  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  this  undertaking.     He  died  in  1893. 

ART    ARD    SOCIAL    REFORM:  Art    meant 

originally  skill  in  fitting.  The  artist  was  simply 
the  skilled  workman,  and  not  different  from  the 
artizan.  He  was  the  man  who  could  make  good 
houses  to  live  in,  and  particularly  good  houses  in 
which  to  enshrine  the  public's  ideals,  good  tem- 
ples, baths,  etc.  He  was  one  who  could  make 
good  furnishings  for  the  houses — good  chairs, 
good  vases,  good  mosaics,  good  statues  and  pic- 
tures of  the  gods.  Art  was  thus  developed  as 
soon  as  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  community 
was  lifted  above  absolute  want  and  the  struggle 
for  mere  phjrsical  existence — i.  e.,  as  soon  as 
people  had  opporttinity  to  think  of  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  its  work.  Hence  the  great 
art  periods  of  a  nation  have  been  either  when  the 
nation  was  rich  and  prosperous  (e.  g.,  the  age  of 
Phidias  in  Athens,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy  and 
France,  the  age  of  Merry  England) ,  or  when  the 
people  were  at  least  enjoying  the  fruits  of  victory 
or  of  success  in  any  line  (e.  g.,  periods  of  Gothic 
art) .  If,  however,  a  nation  Ixicomes  wealthy,  not 
by  conauest  or  slow  growth,  but  by  producing 
commoaities  and  selling  them,  it  is  evident  that 
the  nation  will  not  produce  a  great  art,  because 
it  will  be  compelled  to  think  more  of  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  its  work;  or,  if  it  think  of 
quality,  it  will  think  mainly  of  commodities  as 
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fitted  to  sell.  The  rich  nations  of  to-daj^  being 
oommercial  nations,  we  need  not  be  stirprized  to 
hear  artists  complaining  of  the  real  dearth  of  art, 
altho  we  have  in  Engltmd  and  America  phenom- 
enal wealth.  It  is  evident,  from  this  considera- 
tion alone,  how  social  conditions  can  afiect  art. 
We  shall  in  a  moment  see  how  art  can  aSect  social 
conditions.  For  the  moment,  however,  we  must 
notice  another  point.  If  art  be  the  production  of 
commodities  worthily  expressing  a  nation's  as- 
pirations— ^public  building,  statues,  and  pictures 
of  its  gods,  its  heroes,  its  ideals  of  beauty  and  of 
power — ^it  will  follow  that  it  will  attain  to  high 
development  where  hand-work  is  largely  prac- 
tised, since  this  allows  the  expression  of  ideals; 
and  conversely  it  will  attain  meager  development 
where  machine-work  prevails,  since  this  does  not 
allow  of  much  expression  of  ideals.  Here,  too, 
remembering  that  the  present  age  is  characterized 
by  machine  production,  we  see  a  very  potent 
cause  for  the  present  dearth  of  art. 

OUce  agam,  when  a  community  becomes 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  having  leisure  and 
wealth  and  not  producing  conmiodities,  the  other 
class  poor  and  doing  the  productive  work,  a  de- 
sire for  art  will  spring  up  amid  the  leisure  class 
and  not  in  the  other.  But  since  the  leisure  class 
does  not  itself  produce,  the  desire  will  not  create 
art,  but  a  dilettante,  artificial,  un- 
nattu'al  desire  for  art;  while  the  pro- 
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wavs  in  which  social  conditions  affect  art. 

Let  us  now  see  some  of  the  ways  in  which  art 
affects  social  conditions.  Art  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  producing  of  good  work.  Now,  when  a 
community  thinks  a  great  deal  of  producing  good 
work — good  houses  and  furnishings  for  houses, 
worthy  temples,  public  buildings,  baths,  etc. — 
it  follows  inevitably  that  the  people  do  not  think 
so  much  of  merely  producing  commodities  to  sell. 
As  a  people  primarily  commercial  cannot  be  pri- 
marily artistic,  so  a  people  primarily  artistic  can- 
not be  primarily  commercial.  It  raises  a  different 
ideal.  The  ideal  of  good  work  operates  in  various 
ways.  It  produces  a  demand  for  leisure  in  which 
to  do  the  work.  An  artistic  nation  will  never 
live  in  a  hurry.  It  will  seek  freedom  in  which  to 
work.  It  will  not  endure  great  factories  and 
machine-made  work.  It  is  a  fact  that  almost  all 
the  great  artists  and  poets  and  idealists  to-day 
are  among  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  commercialism 
and  mammonism  of  the  present  time,  and  are,  for 
the  same  reason,  among  the  most  earnest  workers 
for  social  reform.  A  high  and  uncommercial 
social  development  develops  art,  and  the  art  de- 
mands and  calls  for  social  reform,  thus  produ- 
cing action  and  reaction.  Thus,  great  artists 
like  William  Morris  and  critics  like  John  Rus- 
Idn  are  never  weary  of  condemning  the  shoddy 
work  and  commercialism  and  baseness  and  ugli- 
ness which  characterize  so  much  of  modem  life. 
Nor  are  they  ever  weary  of  comparing  it,  to  the 
damage  of  the  present,  with  the  beautiful  work  of 
ages  when  commerce  was  not  a  god,  and  when 


machines  had  not  crowded  people  into  slums,  nor 
prevented  expression  entering  into  the  work  of 
the  producer.  A  somewhat  smaller  number  of 
artists,  poets,  and  idealists,  and  especially  the 
greatest  among  them,  are  eaually  ready  to  work 
not  for  "the  good  old  times,  but  to  bring  in  the 
better  new  times,  when  machines  shall  not  be 
abandoned,  but  when  brotherhood  shall  rule  in 
society,  making  all  classes  workers,  but  giving  to 
all  classes  immunity  from  the  mere  struggle  for 
bare  existence.  They  long  for  the  day  when  all 
men  shall  have  time  to  think  of  producing  good 
work,  using  machinery  indeed,  but  using  it  mainly 
in  producing  materials  to  be  worked  upon  and 
made  beautiful  by  the  free  hand  expressive  of  the 
free  creative  sotil. 

Particularly  have  William  Morris  and  Walter 
Crane,  two  English  artists  of  genius,  thought 
deeply  and  written  suggestively  on  the  relation 
of  art  to  social  reform.  Morris's  life  was  revo- 
lutionized by  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
relation.  Until  the  age  of  fifty  he  lived,  as  many 
artists  live,  in  aristocratic  seclusion,  absorbed  in 
poetry  and  the  decorative  arts.  In 
Kenli  "Earthly   Paradise"    he   confest 
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that  he  was  but  "the  idle  singer  of 


an  empty  day."     And  then,  at  an 
age  when  most  men  would  consider 
their  work  done,  he  was  impelled  to  study  social 

§roblems,  and  became  an  ardent  Socialist,  writing 
ocialjst  articles,  tracts,  and  poems,  lecturing  in 
the  open  air  in  London's  parks,  and  serving  on 
Socialist  committees.  In  a  lecture  on  "Art  and 
Socialism,"  he  has  given  us,  in  these  pregnant 
words,  his  social-artistic  creed: 

I  put  forward  a  claim  on  behalf  of  labor  enslaved  by  com- 
merce, which  I  know  no  thinking  man  can  deny  is  reasonable, 
but  which  if  acted  on  would  defeat  commerce;  that  is,  would 
put  association  in  the  stead  of  individualist  anarchy. 

1  have  looked  at  this  claim  by  the  licht  of  history  and  my 
own  conscience,  and  it  seems  to  me  so  looked  at  to  be  a  most 
just  claim,  and  that  resistance  to  it  means  nothing  short  of  a 
denial  of  the  hope  of  civilization. 

This  then  is  tne  claim: 

/(  is  right  and  lucessary  that  all  w*n  should  havt  work  to  do 
tahick  shalt  b*  worth  doine,  and  b*  of  itstlf  pUasant  to  do:  and 
which  should  b0  don*  Mndir  such  conditions  as  would  make  it 
nnth«r  ovtrwearisonte  nor  overanxious. 

Turn  that  claim  about  as  I  may,  think  of  it  as  \ot\g  as  I  can, 
I  cannot  find  that  it  is  an  exorbitant  claim;  yet  I  say  if  society 
would  or  could  admit  it,  the  face  of  the  world  would  be 
changed ;  discontent  and  strife  and  dishonesty  woul  d  be  ended. 
To  feel  that  we  were  doing  work  useful  to  others  and  pleasant 
to  ourselves,  and  that  such  work  and  its  due  reward  could 
not  fail  ust  What  serious  harm  could  happen  to  us  then? 
And  the  price  to  be  paid  for  so  making  the  world  happy  is 
revolution. 

When  Morris  died,  his  mantle  fell  on  Walter 
Crane  more  than  upon  any  other  single  man. 
Crane,  too,  is  an  active  Socialist.  Some  of  his 
best  cartoons  have  been  made  for  the  Socialist 
press,  and  he  is  a  familiar  figure  at  London  So- 
cialist gathering.  In  an  essay  in  his  book, 
"The  Claims  of  Decorative  Art"  (1892),  he  writes 
as  follows  on  "The  Prospects  of  Art  Under  So- 
cialism": 

Socialism  presents  a  new  ideal  to  humanity.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion and  a  moral  code,  as  well  as  an  economic  system.  Its 
true  realization  would  mean  unity  of  public  sentiment  and 
the  sympathy  of  a  common  humanity  freed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  class  and  the  grinding  conditions  of  commercial  com- 
petition. Such  an  atmosphere  could  not  but  be  favorable 
to  art  in  the  highest  degree. 

Not  only  would  the  common  property  in  the  beauty  of 
nature  not  be  allowed  to  be  disligured  for  the  purposes  of 
private  gain,  but  with  leisure  and  security  of  living  it  would 
not  be  a  question,  as  it  is  now  so  often,  with  the  artist  or  crafts- 
man, hindered,  in  pursuing  his  higher  aims,  and  in  seekiiig 
perfection  in  his  craft,  by  the  cramping  consideration  that  it 
will  not  pay. 

And  what  is  true  of  art  work  is,  after  all,  true  of  all  work. 
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A  profit-grinding  system  miut  of  necessity  be  against  the  best 
in  all  ways. 

Greater  simplicity  and  dignity  of  life,  too,  which  would 
naturally  result  from  a  juater  distribution  of  wealth,  would 
have  its  effect  on  both  art  and  architecture,  and  would  find 
expression  in  simpler  and  sincerer  forms  of  construction  and 
ornament. 

If  we  imagine  a  truly  socialized  community — a  state  of 
etiukl  condition  (not  necessarily  of  mental  capacity  or  other 
quality)  wherein  every  able-bodied  member  served  the 
community  according  to  his  capacity,  it  might  necessitate  a 
portion  of  time  (determined  by  the  numbers  of  the  conmiimity 
and  their  necessities)  being  spent  in  some  form  of  manuiU 
labor.  This  in  itself  would  be  an  advantage  and  physical 
benefit  to  each  individual:  nor  so  long  as  enough  leisure 
was  secured  would  mental  capacity  be  likely  to  suAer,  in  its 
true  sense,  or  the  art  instinct  or  capacity  either — on  the 
contrary.  There  is  nothing,  after  all,  like  doae  intimacy  with 
nature  and  fact  to  strengthen  the  character  all  round,  and 
dear  the  mental  vision  of  morbid  states;  and  as  for  art,  like 
the  wrestler,  it  always  gains  new  vigor  every  time  it  touches 
the  ground — the  ground  of  common  nature  and  common 
Ufe.  .  .  . 

The  type  of  artist — supposing  artists  existed  as  a  class  or 
Older  in  a  socialistic  community — most  likely  to  be  fostered 
would.  I  think,  be  probably  such  as  that  represented  by 
the  master  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  Albert 
Durer  or  Holbein,  for  instance — men  capable  of  design  in  all 
lands  of  materials,  who  could  design  a  building,  make  the 
pattern  d  a  jewd  or  a  gown,  draw  a  title-page  or  paint  a 
portrait.  What  may  be  called,  in  short,  the  all-round  artist 
would  be  likely  to  be  more  in  denumd  than  the  specialist 
more  or  less  fostered  under  present  conditions. 

The  essence  of  art  is  harmony  and  unity.  Before  we  can 
hope  to  get  harmonious  art  and  thought,  therefore,  we  must 
RUise  harmony  and  unity  in  life. 

William  Morris  and  Walter  Crane  are,  however, 
but  the  two  most  prominent  representatives  of 
artistic  tendencies  that  are  worldwide.     Before 
their  time,  and  without  their  definite  Socialist 
tendencies,  Jean  Francois  Millet  had  stirred  the 
heart  of  all  mankind  with   his  delineations  of 
French    peasants — dull    victims    of 
Hannlw       age-long  oppression.     And  since  Mor- 
^5^^'      ris  and  Crane  began  their  work,  Con- 
Bnms-^BM.  stantin  Meunier,  the  Belgian  sculp- 
■^^^jjir^  tor,  has  stamped  on  the  imagination 
"""^       of  his  age   the  somber  and  tragic 
figures  of  mine-  and  factory-workers. 
Two  other  of  the  great  English  artists  of  the  past 
generation,    George    Frederick    Watts    and    Sir 
Edward  Bume-Jones,  felt  at  least  something  of 
the  social  tragedy  of  our  time,  and  prefigured  it 
in  their  art.     All  over  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
younger  artists  are  now  working  along  socialistic 
Unes.     The    most  talented,    perhaps,  of    these 
yotmger  men  is  E.  M.  Lilien,  of  Berlin,  a  Jewish 
black-and-white  artist,  who  has  illustrated  Rosen- 
feld's ' '  Songs  of  the  Ghetto  "  with  haunting  power, 
simplicity,  and  pathos.    The  Wahre  Jacob  of  Stutt- 
gart, and  the  socialistic  papers  of  Italy  and  France 
often  bear  striking  witness  to  the   influence  of 
humanist  ideals  on  the  new  generation  of  artists. 
The  impress  of  the  social  spirit  on  the  broader 
art,  which  includes  not  merely  pictures,  but  also 
poetry,  music,  the  drama,  and  literature,  is  a 
challenging  portent  in  our  age.     Shelley's  ethereal 
song  was  colored  by  a  spirit  of  intense  social  revolt. 
Richard  Wagner,  the  gfreatest  figtire  in  modem 
mttsic,  was  in  his  earlier  life  a  rebel  and  a  revolu- 
tionist,   and    has    written    volumi- 
UtaratnT*    '^o'l^sly  of  his  subversive  social  ideals. 
PoeteT    '   Hennk  Ibsen,  the  greatest  figure  in 
Jz*^'      the  modem  drama, remained  through- 
out his  life  an  tmsparing  critic  of 
modem  society.    Victor  Htigo's ' '  Les 
Miserables,"  probably  the  greatest  novel  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  a  poignant  revelation  of 
that  nether  world  which  is  not  far  from  us  all. 
Sudermann  and  Hauptmann,  the  leading  German 
dramatists  of  to-day,   Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian 
poet  and  playwright,  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  the  Eng- 


lish satirical  dramatist,  Tolstoy,  the  Russian 
novelist,  and  Maxim  Gorky,  this  latest  and  men- 
acing figtire  who  comes  to  us  "out  of  the  depths" 
— are  aU  preoccupied  with  social  problems. 

Here  in  America  the  ideal  of  a  new  society  has 
fired  the  souls  of  our  most  important  writers. 
Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass"  has  become  the 
Scripture  of  the  democratic  movement  in  its 
largest  sense.  The  dean  of  American  novelists, 
William  Dean  Howells,  has  known  the  lure  of  the 
social  ideal,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  he, 
like  his  friend  Edward  Bellamy,  might  abandon 
literature  for  socialism.  Edwin  Markham  leapt 
into  fame  with  a  poem  that  voiced  the  bitter  cry 
of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe."  Jack  London,  the 
most  brilliant  of  otir  yotmger  men  of  letters,  is  a 
militant  Socialist:  and  Upton  Sinclair's  "The 
Jungle,"  a  SociaUst  novel  dealing  with  the  horrors 
of  uie  Chicago  '  slaughterhouses,  has  done  for 
wage  slavery  something  of  what  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  did  for  chattel 
slavery. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  social 

froblems  of  our  day  grip  the  heart  oi  the  artist, 
n  the  deepest  sense,  the  social  instinct  and  the 
artistic  instinct  are  one.  The  instinct  that  drives 
men  on  to  the  achievement  and  realization  of 
perfect  social  forms  is  the  same  as  that  which 
impels  the  artist  to  express  himself  in  poems, 
statues,  and  paintings.  The  true  reformer  is  a 
social  artist  molding  the  rough  materials  out  of 
which  shall  come  a  new  and  radiant  world.  In 
the  degree  that  he  fulfils  his  mission,  he  becomes 
truly  godlike,  creating  and  shaping  the  tuiiverse 
anew.  Leonard  D.  Abbott. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Walter  Crane,  Why  Socialism  Apptals  to  Ar- 
tists (in  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  xUx.,  p.  no,  Jan.,  ift»>); 
id*m,  Mod*m  Lift  and  tn*  Artistic  Sinis*  (in  Cosmopolitan, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  is>,  June,  189s);  idtm.  Art  and  Commtrcial- 
ism;  idm.  Art  aid  Industry;  idtm,  Art  and  Labor;  idtm. 
Art  and  Secijil  Drniocracy  (m  his  Th*  Claims  of  Dscorativ* 
Art.  l>onilon  and  Boston,  1893);  T.  C.  Hoisiall,  Art  in 
LurRt  T'lTTi  Hi,  idim.  Tht  Worh  of  tin  Manchtsttr  Art  Musnun 
(Manchester,  1^1);  Henry  Edward  Kjehbid,  Studios  in 
ih*  Wa/inrrian  Driima  (New  York,  iSqi);  William  Morris, 
Tht  Asntj  of  An  (!n  his  Signs  of  Chantt.  London,  1888): 
idrm,  in  William  Morris:  Pott,  Artist.  Socialist  (ed.  by  F.  W. 
Lee,  New  York,  1891):  idtm,  Hopts  and  Ftars  for  Art 
(London  nni  H^'^'^m,  i88s);  almost  all  the  works  of  John 

RuSKiN.  cfi  i: i;^  A  Joy  Fortvtr,  or  Tht  Political  Economy 

of  Art;  (jeCHge  Bernard  Shaw,  Tht  Quinttss*nc4.af  Ibstmsm 
(London,  1891);  Ellen  Galea  Starr,  Art  and  Labor,  in  Hull 
Houst  Maps  and  Paptrs  (New  York,  1895);  Edward  Car- 
penter, Angtls'  Wings,  a  Strits  of  Essays  on  Art  and  Its 
Rtlation  to  Ldft  (London,  1898):  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd, 
Man  tht  Social  Crtator  (New  York,  1906).  See  Ibsbn; 
Morris:  Ruskin;  Socialism. 


ARTHUR,  PETER  M.:  Late  head  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  the 
United  States;  bom  in  Scotland,  1836;  came  to 
America  when  ten  years  old.  He  was  employed 
in  an  engine-house  in  various  capacities,  until  at 
length  he  became  an  en^neer.  Early  interested 
in  the  organization  of  his  craft,  he  was  in  1874 
elected  to  its  highest  office,  being  reelected  an- 
ntially  until  his  death.  Under  him  the  Brother- 
hood became  one  of  the  most  powerful  altho  most 
conservative  trade-unions  in  the  country,  num- 
bering some  30,000  men.  He  was  much  criti- 
cized by  many  in  the  labor  movement  for  not 
being  more  willing  to  combine  with  other  labor 
organizations.  Arthur  regarded  himself  as  the 
head  of  a  business  corporation  formed  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  its  members:  and  he  felt 
that,  however  he  or  any  one  else  might  personally 
look  upon  any  matter,  his  plain  duty  was  to 
serve  only  those  who  had  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  their  organization.     He  died  in  1 903 . 
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ASSOCIATED  CHARITIBS:  See  Charitt  Or- 

GANUATIOK. 

ASYLUMS:  See  Dbap  and  Blind  Asylums. 

ATEUEI^  NATIONAUZ:  National  work- 
shops; a  term  used  in  France  for  the  workshops 
established  by  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Prance  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  to  give  work  to 
the  unemployed. 

The  Provisional  Government  had  scarcely  been 
established  (in  Februanr,  1848) ,  when  a  committee 
(A  Socialists  demanded  of  it  the  recognition  of 
the  right  to  work.  Louis  Blanc  and  one  or  two 
others  were  the  only  real  Socialists  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  demand  of  the  men  was  only  re- 
luctantly conceded,  for  political  reasons.  Louis 
Blanc  says  distinctly  that  the  government  nom- 
inally yielded,  but  appointed  a  committee  secretly 
instructed  to  make  tne  experiment  fail,  and  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  evidence  shows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
ateliers  nationaux  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  merely  a  bona  fide  effort  to  carry  out  the 
decree  establisJiing  the  "right  to  work.' 

Louis  Blanc  mdvocated  the  fornuition  of  &  miniitry  o{  labor, 
but  tins  was  negatived.     In  place  of  it,  as  a  compromise, 
a  govemment  labor  commission,  under  the   presidency  of 
Loms  Blanc,  was  established,  with  power  of  inquiry  and  con- 
sultation only.     Meanwhile,  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree 
by  the  establishment  of  national  workshops  was  confided  not 
to  this  commission  but  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M. 
Marie.     This  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  decree  specifying 
Tarions  public  works  to  be  started.     Besides  the  works  or- 
Buised  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  War 
opened   works  in   the  Champs  de  Mars.     All    went  well 
while  the  numbCT  of  the  unemployed  was  less  than  6,aoo.  but 
■s  aooa  as  that  mmiber  was  exceeded  the  workmen  of  each 
orrMirfusmMMt.  after  having  visited  all  the  open  works  in  suc- 
cession without  result,  returned  to  their  mairt's  offices  tired, 
starving,  and  discontented.     Louis  Blanc,  resigned  and  pub- 
bdy  denonnoed  the  scheme  as  not  being  conducted  in  good 
faith.     Each  moire's  office  was  authorised  to 
pay  every  unemployed  workman  1.50  francs 
Lsnb  BlaiM  per  <3>y  on  production  of  a  ticket  showing  that 
ThmniiiMMM     there  was  no  vacancy  for  him  in  the  national 
"""JJ"'  works.     The  fixed  sum  of  two  francs  was  paid 

th*  nenenid    to  any  workman  engaged  on  the  public  excava- 
tion works,  without  regard  to  his  age,  the 
work  done,   or  his  calling.     The  workman, 
therefon,  made  the  following  simple  calculation,  "The  state 
gives  me  thirty  sous  for  doing  nothing;  it  pays  me  forty  sous 
when  I  work,  so  I  need  only  work  to  the  extent  of  ten  sous." 

As  the  numbers  claiming  work  or  relief  rapidly  increased, 
both  the  bureaus  and  the  moires'  offices  became  the  centers 
of  tumultuous  crow^  Therefore.  Emile  Thomas,  a  chemist 
coonected  with  MbBEcoU  CsrUraU,  was  commissioned  by  M. 
Marie  to  reorganize  the  works  on  a  complicated  and  absurd 
semimilitary  plan.  When  Emile  Thomas  took  the  work  in 
hand,  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Paris  was  estimated  at 
from  X3.000  to  14,000,  in  addition  to  4,000  or  5,000  already 
engaged  on  public  works.  This  number  continued  steadily 
to  increase  day  by  day,  without,  however,  any  coirespondipg 
expansion  of  the  public  works.  After  a  meeting  of  tne  chief 
engineers,  wbo  were  unable  to  suggest  means  of  employing 
usefully  more  than  a  few  hundred  of  the  14.000  unemployed 
men,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  a  series  of  works  in  the  plain 
of  Monceanx,  which,  if  serving  no  other  object,  would  at  least 
have  tbe  advantage  of  keeping  the  crowd  employed.  Already 
the  whole  st'lieine  was  costing  30,000  ir.  a  day,  and  measures 
were  contemplated  for  reducing  and  finally  extinguishing  the 
paytotbeidu. 

Political  feeling  between  the  Moderates  and  the  Extremists 
was  already  running  high  in  view  of  the  elections  which  wen 
fixt  for  Atvil.  The  strength  of  the  former  centered  in  the 
Hitel  de  VSle.  that  of  the  Sodalists  in  the  Luxembourg. 
The  national  works  depended  politically  on  the  Hfttel  de  Ville. 
Prom  this  time  it  becomes  progressively  more  difficult  to  treat 
the  works  as  a  purely  economic  experiment.  That  the  ad- 
ministntion  of  the  works  was  on  an  altogether  unnecessary 
snle  is  not  denied  even  by  the  director,  who,  however,  de-, 
dared  that  he  was  continually  under  the  necessity  of  finding 
places  for  cnnrdb  of  applicants  sent  to  him  with  recommenda- 
tions which  he  could  not  resist.  Thus  a  large  number  of 
actors,  painters,  commercial  clerks,  and  others,  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  crisis,  having  been  refused  tickets  for  admission 
to  the  works  as  not  wearing  the  workman's  blouse,  were  em- 
plwed  by  the  director  as  pay  agents. 
The  Nutign*!  Assembly  met  on  Blay  4th,    l«tti«  Blanc  re- 


newed his  motion  for  a  minister  of  labor,  which  was  rejectad 
On  the  isth  the  Assembly  was  invaded  by  the  mob,  and 
from  that  time  the  antisocialist  tendency  of  the  govenunent 
became  more  marked.  The  new  government  immediately 
detem^ned  to  reduce  and  suppress  tne  national  works,  wbicn 
were  draining  the  treasury  and  demoralizing  the  people,  and 
which  were  suspected  of  being  centers  of  intrigue  on  the  ptit 
of  Louis  Bonaparte.  The  result  was  the  bloody  insurrection 
of  June  asd  and  following  days,  which  was  only  supprest  after 
thne  days  of  street  fighting.  Soon  after  Louis  Napoleon  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  The  ginntic  schemes  sub- 
sequently carried  out  under  the  Second  Empire  for  the  re- 
building of  large  parts  of  Paris  served  for  many  yean  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  Paris  workmen,  and  wtj}e  they  lasted 
formed  an  effective  substitute  for  the  ill-fated  national  works. 

RBraaBHCBs:  Histoin  d*$  Ateliers  Nationaux,  by  £iiiile 
Thomas  (1848):  Hisloire  de  la  Rtvolulion  Franeaist,  by 
'LoMa'BitLni::  HistoiredelaRtixiiitionde  i848,by  Lamartine; 
Le  Placement  desEmployts(01ficedu  Travail) ,  iSga. 

ATHENS,  SOCIAL  POLTTT  OF  CLASSIC:  Greek 

social  thought  centered  arotind  the  state,  and  the 
state  usually  meant  the  municipality,  or  the  city 
(hence,  political  economy,  the  economy  of  the 
city).  Of  this  policy  Athens  imder  Pericles  was 
the  most  brilliant  example.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was,  witii  the  exception  of  its  slave  basis — of  which 
we  shall  speak  later — ^to  a  large  extent  demo- 
cratic. Even  during  the  kingly  or  traditional 
period,  there  seems  to  have  been  recognition  of 
the  popular  power  in  the  brotherhoods  (^porpfoj) 
and  clans  (ytyv),  believed  to  rest,  and  probably 
actually  resting,  on  consanguinity.  This  largely 
disappeared  under  the  Eupatrids,  but  was  more 
than  revived  by  Solon.  He  established  the  eiac\q- 
ir/a,  or  assemblies  of  the  whole  people,  to  elect  the 
archons  and  councilors;  to  judge  the  former  at 
the  annual  expiration  of  their  ofBce ;  and  to  accept 
or  reject  all  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the 
cotmcil.  (See  Referendum.)  Under  Clisthenes 
all  free  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  admitted  to 
citizenship.  This,  however,  is  the  least  interest- 
ing of  Athens'  sociological  features. 

Mr.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  in  The  Outlook  (Nov.  11, 
1905),  has  argued  that  socialism  was  virtually 
tried  in  Athens,  trader  Pericles.  This  was  the 
exact  period  of  Athens'  greatest  glory  and  of  the 
production  of  individtialities  so  great  that  Francis 
Galton,  of  the  highest  authority  in  anthropological 
science,  says:  "A  population  of  90,000  produced 
two  men,  Socrates  and  Phidias,  whom  the  whole 
population  of  Europe  has  never  equaled,  and  four- 
teen men  of  an  ability  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  only  produced  in  1 ,000  years  five  equals." 
He  asserts  that  the  average  ability  of  the  Athe- 
nian race  was  about  as  much  above  that  of  the 
English  race  as  that  race  is  above  the  African 
negro.  J.  A.  Symonds  favorably  quotes  this,  and 
says  that  the  population  of  classic  Athens,  taken 
as  a  whole,  was  perhaps  as  superior  to  ours  as 
our  race  is  to  that  of  the  Australian  savage. 
This  Mr.  Bliss  considers  mainly  due  to  Athens' 
sociaUsm,  of  which  he  says,  in  substance: 

It  practically  asked  from  each  dtiien  according  to  his 
ability,  and  gave  to  each  according  to  his  need.  This  was 
accomplished  in  the  main  by  two  institutions:  the  so-called 
"liturgies,"  securing  from  the  rich  gratifica- 
tion for  the  less  fortunate,  and  above  all  by 
the  "  dicasticon."  or  daily  money  payment  for 
public  service,  given  to  practically  any  citizen 
who  wished  it,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  upon  it  in  respectability  and  ordinary 
comfort.  It  was  tlie  latter  institution  which  above  all  made 
Athens  socialistic.  It  was  introduced  by  Pericles,  as  we 
may  clearly  learn,  among  other  sources,  from  Aristotle 
("  Politics, "  ii.,  is)  and  Plato  ("Gorgias,"  575).  We  will  con- 
sider the  latter  fint. 

The  dicasticon  was  the  daily  money  pa^nent,  first  of  one 
obol  and  later  of  three,  to  any  Athenian  citisen  who  did  duty 
as  a  dieast  or  juror  in  the  multitudinous  courts  of  Athens. 
One  obol  is  three  cents — seemingly  a  small  affair,  and  yet, 
measured  by  Athenian  prices,  sufficient  to  ro«int«in  life  in 
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respectability  and  comfort,  and  paid  suiSdently  frequently  to 
form,  Mahauytella  us  ("Old  Greek  Life,"  p.  68),  "an  income 
on  which  most  of  the  poorer  citizens  lived."  PraiesaarBoeclch, 
in  his  "  Public  Economy  of  Athens,"  estimates  that  prices  in 
Athens,  under  Pericles,  were  at  least  ten  times  lower  than  in 
modem  times.  He  who  received  three  obols  a  day  therefore 
received  the  equivalent  of  ninety  cents  to-day.  He  probably 
received  vastly  more  compared  with  modem  city  pnces.^  It 
has  been  calculated  that  6,000  persons  received  the  dlcasticon 
each  day,  supporting  perhaps  30,000  persons  (including  wives 
and  children),  or  about  one  third  of  the  free  population.  And 
this  payment  was  only  the  principal  one  of  several  similar 
payments.  It  was  for  service  in  the  courts;  but  for  attend- 
ance at  the  ^fdtsia,  or  popular  assembly,  to  which  also  any 
Athenian  citizen  could  go,  there  was  another  payment,  aa 
nclesiastuon,  varying  at  different  times  from  one  to  nine 
obols.  Moreover,  the  city  saw  to  it  that  her  poorest  dtizea 
could  enjoy  the  drama  and  the  religious  festivities,  both  of 
which  were  considered  municipal  functions  which  it  was  im- 
portant that  every  citizen  should  attend.  Therefore  the 
poorest  citizens  were  paid  a  tktoricon  of  two  obols  for  the 
drama,  besides  various  payments  for  the  diiferent  religious 
festivities.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  greatest 
Athenians  lived  in  the  simplest  way.  Therefore,  those  who 
were  paid  their  three  obols  a  day  could  not  only  live,  but  live 
as  did  the  best.  And  all  this  was  the  result  of  its  sodalistte 
government.  The  state  was  omnipresent.  It  conducted  and 
maintained  the  religious  rites  of  the  city,  the  Panathenaic 
and  other  festivals.  It  built  and  cared  for  the  temples,  baths, 
gymnasia,  stoa,  theaters,  and  market-places.  It  cared  for  the 
arts.  The  Parthenon  and  the  Acropolis  were  the  creation  of 
state  artists.  The  state  entered  into  trade.  It  owned  and 
operated  mines  in  Thrace  and  Attica.  The  silver  Laurium 
mines  constituted  the  first  Attic  treasury.  The  revenues  of 
the  state  were  mainly  derived,  not  from  citizen-paid  taxes, 
but  from  woods,  paistures,  lands,  houses,  and  mines,  all 
owned  and  operated  by  the  state.  The  state  largely  watched 
over  and  gmded  the  colonial  system,  which  was  ^most  the 
ruling  feature  of  Athenian  financial  life.  The  state  built  the 
wharves  and  warehouses  of  the  Peiraeus;  it  controlled  the 
weights  and  measures:  it  examined  balances  and  minted  coin. 
It  entered  into  distribution,  providing  food  at  cheap  price  in 
time  of  want;  and  it  regulated  the  price  of  com. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  the  high  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  Athenian  was  delivered  from  the  necessity  to 
"  hustle  "  for  a  livelihood.  Any  Athenian  who  wished  it  was 
allowed  to  devote  his  life  to  money-making.  Some  did,  and 
accumulated  wealth.  But  such  were  few,  and  those  few  were 
compelled  to  spend  their  money  for  the  public  good.  The 
vast  number  of  Athenians  preferred,  and  were  encouraged  to 
prefer,  higher  things.  Commerce  and  trade  were  generally 
left  to  daves.  Athens'  "Pour  Hundred"  were  devotees  of 
art  and  philosophy.  The  state  believed  in  competition,  but 
in  the  higher  life,  not  in  the  market.  The  liturgies  of  the 
wealthy  were  used  to  institute  prize  games  or  art  contests. 
Athens  great  dramas  were  prize  plays.  In  economics  she 
practised  socialism,  and  so  freed  men  for  the  higher  life. 

Athens  feU  because  she  was  not  moral.     Her 
socialism,  we  have  said,  was  selfish.     Her  public 
men  were  often  corrupt;  her  family  life  was  im- 
pure.    Greece,  too,  was  not  socialistic.     She  was 
at  best  but  a  loose  federation  of  competing  re- 
publics.    She  fell  before  a  united  Macedon,  even 
as  Macedon  fell  before  the  larger  unity  of  the 
Roman  Empire.     Her  slavery,  too, 
■l^^^     largely  tuidermined  her.     The  num- 
^^     ber  of  these  slaves  cannot  be  deter- 
mined  with    any  certainty.      They 
were  scarcely  regarded  as  men,  but  as  the  tools  or 
machinery  of  the  day.     Yet  they  had  rights. 
Professor  Ingram,  writing  in  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  in  the  article  on  "Slavery,"  says: 

The  condition  of  slaves  at  Athens  was  not  in  general  a 
wretched  one.  Demosthenes  ("In  Mid.,"  p,  S3o)  says  that, 
if  the  barbarians  from  whom  the  slaves  were  bought  were  in- 
formed of  the  mild  treatment  they  received,  they  would  en- 
tertain a  great  esteem  for  the  Athenians.  Plaulus  in  more 
than  one  place  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the  spectators 
of  his  plays  that  slaves  at  Athens  enjoyed  such  privileges, 
and  even  license,  as  must  be  surprizing  to  a  Roman  audience. 
The  slave  was  introduced  with  certain  customary  rites  into 
his  position  in  the  family;  he  was  in  practise,  tho  not  by  law, 
permitted  to  accumulate  a  private  fund  of  his  own;  his  mar- 
riage was  also  recognized  by  custom;  tho  in  general  excluded 
from  sacred  ceremonies  and  public  sacrifices,  slaves  were 
admissible  to  religious  associations  of  a  private  kind;  there 
were  some  popular  festivals  in  which  they  were  allowed  to 
participate;  the^  had  even  special  ones  for  themselves  both 
at  Athens  and  in  other  Greek  oenten.  Their  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  family  tomb  of  their  master,  who  sometimes 
erected  monuments  in  testimony  of  his  aSection  and  regret. 


Thtts  Athens  may  be  looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  science  in  at  least  two  opposite 
ways.  Looking  at  its  free  population,  it  may  be 
considered  a  socialistic  city,  and  the  Socialists 
may  use  it  as  an  illustration  of  great  individuali- 
ties produced,  not  by  competition,  but  by  social- 
ism. Looking  at  its  large  slave  population  and 
the  despite  put  upon  manual  labor,  Athens  mav 
be  considered  as  an  oligarchy,  intellectual,  bril- 
liant, but  resting  on  injustice  and  immorality. 

ATKXHSOH,  EDWARD:  American  economist; 
bom  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  1827;  educated  princi- 
pally at  private  schools.  His  reputation  was  made 
by  the  numerous  pamphlets  and  papers  which  he 
contributed  to  current  literattu-e  on  economic 
topics.  The  subjects  treated  embrace  such  gen- 
eral topics  as  banking,  competition,  cotton,  free 
trade,  mechanical  arts,  and  protection.  The  most 
important  of  his  addresses  are  "Banking,"  deliv- 
ered at  Saratoga  in  1880  before  the  American 
Bankers'  Association;  " Insufficiency  of  Economic 
Legislation,"  delivered  before  the  American 
Social  Science  Association ; ' '  What  Makes  the  Rate 
of  Wages? ".before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science;  address  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  at  their  con- 
vention in  Boston  in  1885;  vice-presidential 
address  on  "The  Application  of  Science  to  the 
Production  and  Constunption  of  Food,"  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  1885,  Among  his  pamphlets  are  the 
following:  "Labor  and  Capital,  Allies,  not  Ene- 
mies" (New  York,  1880) ;  ''The  Railway  and  the 
Fanner"  (ib„i88i);  "The  Distribution  of  Prod- 
ucts" (ib.  1885). 

In  1886  Atkinson  began  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  monographs  on  economic  questions,  for 
periodical  pubUcation.  Through  im  eflforts  was 
established  the  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  an  association  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  mantifacturers  who,  for  their 
mutual  protection,  adopted  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  economical  and  judicious  management  of 
their  plants.  Atkinson  invented  an  improved 
cooking  stove  called  the  "Aladdin  cooker. '  He 
died  December,  1905. 

AUER,  I6NAZ:  German  Social  Democrat,  and 
member  of  the  Reichstag;  bom  in  Dommelstadt, 
1846;  educated  in  the  public  schools;  a  saddle- 
maker  by  profession.  From  1874  to  1877  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  m  Ham- 
burg, and  from  1877-78  editor  of  the  Berlintr 
Frete  Presse,  and  later  of  the  Hamburger  Gerichts- 
geitung.  In  1877  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag  for  Auerbach,  and  was  reelected  in 
1880,  1884,  and  1890.  Address :  Kreuzberg- 
strasse,  30,  Berlin,  S.  W.,  Germany. 

ATTSrnr.  JOHN:  English  writer  on  juris- 
prudence ;  bom  at  Creeting  Mill,  Suffolk,  England, 
1 790.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
but  after  five  years  returned  to  London,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18 18.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and 
of  James  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  developed  an 
academic  rather  than  a  professional  career.  In 
1836  he  was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  University  of  London  but  had  to  resign  his 
chair  four  years  later  for  lack  of  students  who 
would  pay  class  fees.  Austin  was  a  member  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Commission  and  of  a  Maltese 
Commission,  but  devoted  himself  mainly  to  his 
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writings,  best  known  for  their  clear  tho  abstract 
de^opment  of  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty. 
His  "Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined" 
was  published  in  1 83  3 ,  while  an  additional  volume, 
under  the  title  "Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,"  was 
published  by  his  widow  (n&  Sarah  Taylor),  in 
1866.    He  med  in  Surrey,  England,  1859. 

AUSTRALIA:  The  Australasian  colonies  com- 
prize the  continent  of  Australia,  the  adjacent 
island  of  Tasmania,  and  the  islands  of  New  Zea- 
land. On  Jan.  i,  i9oi,the  five  mainland  states 
and  Tasmania  became  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  retaining  its  position  as  a 
separate  colony. 

I.— Statiatica 

Area  and  Population 


Stats 

Area  in  acres 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Popula- 
tion, 1903 

New  South  W»Ie« 

Victoria.   

198,848,000 
S6,»4S.76o 
4>7.838,o8o 
578,361,600 
614,588,800 
16,778,000 

310,700 
87,884 

668,497 

903,690 
7S,9»o 

0>6,3I5 

1,417,870 
i.»os,si3 
S»3.»66 
389.717 
»54,309 
I74.»33 

Ooeensland 

South  Austnlui. ....... 

Weston  Anstralia 

Tasmania 

tialia 

Nfw  Znland 

x,909.66o,i4o 
66,861,440 

»,97a.9o6 
ro4.47i 

3,964,918 
894,106 

AtBtnlania 

i.9^.5>i.68o 

3,077.377 

4,8S9."4 

Australasia,  including  the  native  races,  had  in 
1903  a  density  of  1.61  persons  per  square  mile — a 
rate  far  below  that  of  any  other  civilized  country. 
From  the  earliest  years  of  settlement  there  was  a 
st^tdy,  if  not  powerful,  stream  of  immigration; 
but  in  1 85 1,  memorable  for  the  finding  of  gold, 
the  current  was  swollen  by  many  thousands. 
Immigration  was  long  aided  by  the  State.  Re- 
cently, however,  there  has  been  much  emigjration, 
and  in  1903—3  emigration  exceeded  immigration. 

The  progress  of  the  chief  cities  has  been  re- 
markable, and  has  no  parallel  among  the  cities  of 
the  Old  World,  and  rarely  in  America.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  chief  cities  in  1903  was:  Sidney, 
New  South  Wales,  511,030;  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
501,460;  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  168,066; 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  134,463;  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  53,083;  Perth,  West  Australia,  46,400; 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  34,683.  The  cities  are  well 
laid  out,  often  beautiful,  and  provided  with  muse- 
ums, art  galleries,  Ubraries,  etc.  All  the  capitals 
are  libenUly  supplied  with  parks  and  recreation- 
grounds.  In  Sydney  and  suourbs  there  are  parks, 
squares,  and  public  gardens  comprizing  an  area 
of  4.598  acres,  includmg  745  acres  which  form  the 
Centennial  Park. 

Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  British 

origin.     In  1901,  the  aborigines  numbered  40,880 

full-blooded  and    7,368    half-castes. 

-^j.        Of  the  total  male  population,  28.65 

^^Si^     per  cent   are   married;   and   of  the 

■niirriTt  Jemajg^  31.71.  The  birth-rate  in 
1903  was  35.16.  It  has  been  declin- 
ing for  some  years,  and  in  1903  a  royal  commis- 
sion investigated  the  causes  of  this  and  of  the  mor- 
tality of  infants.  It  was  found  that  there  had 
been  a  serious  diminution  of  fecundity  since  1889, 
due  chiefly  to  deliberate  prevention  of  concep- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  fetal  life,  and  to 
the  consequent  pathological  causes.  Illegitimate 
births  are  rather  numerous,  the  total  number  in 


the  whole  of  Australasia  during  1003  being  6,913, 
equal  to  5.75  per  cent  of  the  total  Dirths. 

The  death-rate  is  13.07,  much  below  that  of 
any  of  the  European  States,  and  is  steadily  de- 
clining. Every  year  sees  an  advance  in  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  people  in  the  laige  centers 
of  population,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  ascribed 
the  greater  part  of  the  improvement.  As  to 
suicides,  the  experience  of  Australasia  agrees  with 
that  of  other  countries,  namely,  that  the  tendency 
to  self-destruction  is  increasing. 

In  1903  the  marriage  rate  was  6.63  per  thou- 
sand. The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
decrees  of  dissolution  of  marriage  and  judicial 
separation  granted  in  each  state  in  quinquennial 
periods  since  1871,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  procure  the  information.  Divorce  was  legal- 
ized in  New  South  Wales  in  1873,  and  the  figures 
of  that  state  for  187 1-7  5  only  cover  the  two  years 
1874  and  1875. 


Stats 


New  South  Wales.... 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


Australasia. 


1871-75 


1I 
II 


i88r-8s 


& 


16 


1891-95 


AS 


1,087 

441 

16 

30 

9 


1,715 


55 


86 


1896- 
190a 


r.675 

700 

61 

4> 

47 

416 


1,986 


no 
4 
S 
3 


»S 


148 


Durine  the  five  years  ended  189?  the  marriage 
rate  fell  considerably  in  Australasia.  It  was 
lower  in  every  state  than  during  the  preceding 
quinquennial  period,  and  lower  everywhere  than 
during  the  five  years  1881-85;  but  during  the 
last  five  years  the  rate  rose  again  in  every  state 
except  South  Australia. 

In  all  the  Australasian  provinces  the  State  sys- 
tem of  education  is  secular.  Compulsory  clauses 
find  a  place  in  the  acts  of  the  various  states;  but 
the  enforcement  of  these  is  not  everywhere  equally 
strict.  In  Victoria,  for  example,  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  has  been  rigorously  insisted 
upon,  while  in  Queensland  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion has  been  allowed  to  remain  almost  in 
abeyance,  and  in  the  other  states  it 
yatrumtiim  has  been  enforced  with  varying  de- 
grees  of  strictness.  In  Victoria, 
Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Western 
Australia,  and  South  Australia,  the  primary  edu- 
cation provided  by  the  State  is  entirely  free  of 
charge  to  the  psirents;  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania  small  fees  are  charged,  but  these  are 
not  enforced  where  the  parents  can  reasonably 
plead  poverty.  In  1903  there  were  in  New  South 
Wales  3,863  public  schools  with  343,516  children; 
and  841  private  schools  with  58,358  pupils;  in 
Victoria,  1 ,988  public  schools  with  351,655  pupils; 
and  798  private  schools  with  45,658  pupils;  in 
South  Australia,  376  public  schools  with  67,607 
pupils,  and  205  private  schools  with  10,360  pupils; 
m  Queensland,  1,023  public  schools  with  69,759 
pupils,  and  171  private  schools,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  13,494.  During  the  year 
1903  the  cost  of  administration  and  piM^^tenance 

*  Information  not  available. 
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of  the  State  schools  of  Australasia  was  ;£»,S3°''^i8' 
while  the  revenue  from  fees,  rents,  sales  of  books, 
etc.,  amounted  to  £125,399,  leavinjg  a  net  cost  to 
the  State  of  £2,405,219,  excluding  a  sum  of 
£287,458  expended  on  school  premises. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  education. 
The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  literates  and  illiterates  in  every  10,000 
of  the  population: 


DBOKBB  or  BOUCATION 

POPULATIOM  OVBR   S   YBAKS  O?  AOE 

1861 

187 1 

188 1 

1891 

lOOI 

Read  and  write 

7,001 
1,380 

1,6x0 

1,186 
1.776 

8,970 

689 

1,041 

8,804 

125 

9.099 

9  30 

679 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

to,ooo 

University  education  is  provided  at  five  tmi- 
versities,  as  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Univbrsity 

Studbhts  attbndino  lbcturbs 

Matriculated 

Not  matriculated 

Total 

794 
509 

m 

51 

S3 

119 
999 

9  16 
11 

6ig 

Adelaide 

649 

New  Zealand 

869 
69 

Total 

9,973 

6p8 

9,971 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  nearljr  all  the 
capital  cities  of  Australasia,  as  well  as  m  many 
other  parts  of  the  cotmtry,  and  the  question  of 
extending  the  scope  of  the  teaching  in  the  various 
subjects  IS  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  in  several  of  the  states. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  State  all  religions  are  ei^ual 
in  Australasia,  and  State  aid  to  the  denomina- 
tions has  now  been  abolished  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  group.  South  Australia,  in  1851,  was  the 
first  state  to  withdraw  such  aid,  after  it  had  been 
in  force  only  three  years. 

Considerable  outdoor  relief  is  given  in  Aus- 
tralasia. The  sum  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief, 
public  and  private,  in  1903,  in  the  seven  colonies 
was  £1,382,790.  There  are  also  many  private 
charities,  most  of  them  being  aided  by  the  State. 
There  were,  1902,  3/779  friendly  societies,  with 
343,861  members.  There  are  man^  ecclesiasti- 
cal charities  of  the  different  denominations.  In 
190a  14.577  persons  were  cared  for  in  destitute 
asylums.     There  were  ^49  hospitals  in  1903. 

One  point  in  Australia  is  of  special  interest.  It 
is  said  that  "Australia  is  a  continent  without  an 
orphanage,  a  country  without  an  orphan.  Each 
waif  is  taken  to  a  receiving-house,  where  it  is 
cared  for  tmtil  a  cotmtry  home  is  found.  The 
local  volunteer  societies  canvas  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  send  to  the  Children's  Committee  of 
the  Destitute  Board  the  names  and  circumstances 
of  such  families  as  they  have  fotmd  where  chil- 
dren may  be  placed.    The  Children's  Committee 


selects  that  home  which  it  judges  is  best  adapted 
to  the  development  and  care  of  the  child  in  ques- 
tion. When  of  school  age  the  child  must  be  in 
school.  The  local  volunteer  committee  looks 
after  its  care  and  culture.  When  the  child  is 
fourteen  years  old  he  begins  to  work.  His  earn- 
ings are  placed  in  the  postal  savings-bank,  and  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen  he  goes  into  the  world  an 
independent  man.  The  State,  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  $70  a  year,  Mas  raised  a  man  or  woman 
to  contribute  to  its  wealth,  and  prevented  the 
manufactitfe  of  a  criminal,  and  tne  expense  of 
courts,  prisons,  and  reformatories." 

The  number  of  insane  persons  in  Australasia, 
under  official  cognizance  in  the  various  govern- 
ment hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
at  the  end  of  1902  was  15,673,  equal  to  3.36  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  or  corresponding  to  one 
insane  person  in  about  every  300.  This  rate  is 
below  tnat  prevailing  in  England,  where  one  per- 
son in  every  293  is  officially  known  to  be  insane. 

In  Australasia  65.25  per  cent  of  the  male  popu- 
lation and  10.88  per  cent  of  the  female  are  bread- 
winners. The  number  engaged  in  each  class  of 
occupation  in  1901  was  as  given  in  table  at  bot- 
tom of  page. 

Thus  564,744  persons  are  engt^ed  in  the  pri- 
mary productive  industries,  agrictutural,  pastcoal, 
and  mining. 

Gold-mining  has  played  the  most  important 
part  in  Australian  industry,  having  largely  drawn 
ner  populations.  Her  gold  product,  too,  doubled 
from  1890  to  1900,  and  almost  equaled  that  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Transvaal,  her  only 
rivals.  In  1903  the  exported  gold  was  valued  at 
£17,124,233.  The  gold  produced  in  1899  was 
£14,459,000.  Other  metals,  however,  are  growing 
relatively  important,  the  total  min- 

Indnatrv     ^"^  produced  in    1899  being  £22,- 

■"»""«7     201,000. 

In  wool-raising  Australia  leads  the 
world,  exporting  in  1903  a  value  of  £1^,997,233- 
The  wool  crop  has  recently  temporari^'  decreased , 
owing  to  drotight,  but  scarcity  has  kept  up  its 
value. 

Cattle-raising  is  also  important,  especially  in 
Queensland,  there  being  9,838,000  cattle  in  1890. 

Manufacturing  has,  as  yet,  been  comparative^ 
little  developed.  High  wages  and  a  high  protect- 
ive tariff  are  the  main  features. 

Agriculture  is  increasing,  and  Australia  is  be- 
coming an  important  factor  in  the  world's  wheat 
product.     (See  Agriculture.) 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  18^1  divides  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  Australia  mto  two  periods. 
Prior  to  1851  Australia  appeared  to  be  destined  for 
a  purely  pastoral  country,  but  the  discovery  of 
gold  effected  a  revolution  in  all  industrial  relations. 
The  supply  of  labor  in  many  occupations  speedily 
became  exhausted,  and  most  branches  of  industry 
and  all  public  works  were  at  a  standstill.  The 
fever  brought  not  only  young,  stalwart,  enter- 
prising men,  but  also  multitudes  whose  chief  idea 
was  that  wealth  could  be  acquired  almost  without 
exertion.     Unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the 


Prefer 
lional 

Domestic 

Com- 
mercial 

Transport 

Industrial 

Agricul- 
tural 

Pastoral 

Mining 

Malet 

S4,4S> 
SO,  19s 

S6,877 
178,563 

999.546 
40.049 

•39.99S 
3.914 

435,507 
91.880 

3t7.ttS 
96,799 

81.617 
3.«I$ 

136.068 
37 

PraialM 

Pertons 

134,646 

935,440 

969,588 

143.909 

597.387 

343.907 

84,73» 

136.105 
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digger's  lot,  the  latter  mostly  drifted  back  to  the 
duef  towns:  and  there  was  speedily  presented 
the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  unemployed  clamor- 
ing for  ^vemment  work,  while  the  more  stalwart 
laborers  were  earning  extraordinary  wages  in  the 
gold-fields.  At  the  nei^ht  of  the  gold  discovery 
the  earnings  of  miners  m  some  cases  were  prodi- 
eioas.  Making  allowance  for  illicit  digging,  in  the 
first  half  of  185a,  the  average  wage  oTairininers 
ooold  hardly  have  been  less  than  thirty  shillings 
per  day.  From  1872  to  1893.  however,  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  fell  away,  and  gradually  other 
industries  were  developed.  The  years  1893-95 
were  years  of  great  disturbance,  centering  roimd 
thecnsisof  1893.  Since  then  conditions  have  im- 
proved and  wages  risen. 

The  movement  in  wages  from  1896  to  1901 

was  distinctly  upward.     Carpenters,  for  example, 

were  in  1896  paid  Si.  per  day  in  Sydney,  while  in 

1900  their  wages  were  95.  6d.,  in  1901,  105.,  and 

in  1903,  9;.  6d.    Tho  wages  in  Mel- 

— ■  bourne  at  these  periods  were  lower 

"•"  than  in  Sydney,  tneir  upward  move- 
ment has  been  even  greater,  for  in 
1896  carpenters'  wages  in  Melbourne  raneed 
between  6s.  and  7*.  per  day,  the  greater  number 
being  employed  at  the  lower  figures,  while  in  1900 
the  accepted  rate  was  Ss.  3d.,  in  1901,  los.,  and  in 
1902,  95.  As  regards  other  trades  connected  with 
building,  there  has  also  been  a  marked  im- 
provement, and  the  rates  of  1903  approach 
very  closely  ^ose  paid  in  1891 — that  is  to  say, 
before  the  chanees  accompanyine  the  financial 
crisis  began  to  be  felt.  The  following  are  the 
v^es  paid  in  1903  in  certain  manufacturing  in- 
dustries: 
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Ualts 

Cooperage 

SawmxDs 

Wood-toniing 

Afxicaltiml  ixni^ments 

Bian  and  copper 

uonroriB  and  f onndriea 

Basmeexing. 

Storcaandovena 

"asmthing,  aheet  inm- 

worlo 

Tobacco,  cigara 

Boola  and  dues. 

Tooleu 

Ftmalts 

CoabctMOery 

Pftn  and  froit  canning .. 

X°li*«o,dnrs,  etc 

Woolen  m^ 

Bootaaiid  sboea 

Oot^Ctailanng).... . 
"Wnmilring  and  milluir 

07 

^Rating  and  bookbind- 
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These  figures  mtist  be  accepted  with  a  certain 
degree  of  caution.  In  each  state  a  considerable 
ptiinber  of  juvenile  workers  is  employed,  but  only 
in  Victoria  is  their  actual  strength  ascertained, 
ind  as  the  avers^  weekly  wage  paid  in  any  es- 
tabinhment  wouM  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  proportion  of  juvenile  labor  employed,  a  fair 
companson  is  impossible  while  that  information 
u  lacking. 


Considering  the  comparativelv  high  rate  of 
wages  which  prevails,  food  of  aU  kinds  is  fairly 
cheap  in  Australasia,  and  articles  of  diet  which  in 
other  cotmtries  are  almost  within  the  category  of 
luxuries  are  largely  used  even  by  the  poorer 
classes.  The  quantity  of  meat  used  by  the  Aus- 
tralasian people  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
their  diet.  The  consumption  per  inhabitant  in 
Germany  is  64  pounds,  while  in  Australia  it  is 
nearly  four  times  that  quantity.  In  the  United 
States,  a  meat-exporting  country,  the  consump- 
tion is  about  two  thirds  of  that  of  Australasia. 

The  expenditure  of  Aiistralia  coming  under  the 
designation  "cost  of  living"  amounted  in  1903 
to  £43  igs.  id.  per  head,  made  up  of  the  following 
items: 


DiVISIOH  or  BZPBNOITURB 

Total 
expenditure 

Per  in- 
habitant 

Pood  and  non-alcoholic  beverages  . 

;£6s,499,ooo 
14,3x7,000 

17.868,000 

3,07S.OOO 

19.S74.000 
7,156  000 
5,416,000 
7,033.000 
4,653.000 
3,075.000 
4,831,000 
1.804,000 
1,098,000 
1,706.000 
$,447,000 
S,S74,ooo 

£    I.    d. 
16  14     S 
3   >a     7 

0    17       3 

Pumiture 

0  10     7 

Rent  or  value  of  dwellings 

S     0     0 
I    16     6 

Fuel  and  light 

I      7     8 

Personal  attendance,  and  lodging. . 
Medical  attendance  and  irarsing. . . 
Sdigion,  charities,  education 

x    15    Zl 

'      3      2 
0   15     8 

X     4     8 

Books,  newspapers,  etc 

093 

Postage  and  teiranuns 

Direct  taxes  not  falling  on  trade .. . 
Household  expenses  not  included. . 

0  S     7 
089 

1  7  zo 

Total 

;£i68,389,ooo 

Tho  Australasia  has  but  the  population  of  a 
province  of  some  of  the  great  European  powers, 
m  the  wealth  and  earnings  of  its  people  it  stands 
before  most  of  the  secondary  states,  and  as  re- 
p^ards  wealth  and  income  per  head  of  population 
it  compares  favorably  with  any  country.  The 
following  table  shows  the  value  of  private  prop- 
erty for  the  whole  of  Australasia,  and  the  in- 
crease thereof  at  intervals  of  twenty-five,  and  in 
one  instance  fifteen,  years: 

Ybab  Value  of  Private  Property 

178S Country  6rst  colonized 

18x3 ;£i,ooo,ooo 

1838 36,000,000 

1863 181,000,000 

1888 I,  15,000.000 

1903 1,304,043,000 

For  all  Australasia,  the  value  of  land  in  private 
hands  is  j£46i,355,ooo,. 

The  value  of  land  and  improvements  together 
amounts  to  £836,770,000,  or  69.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  property.  The  cU^ification  of  the 
elements  is  as  follows: 


CLASSiriCATION 


Land 

Houses  and  improvements.. . . 

Live  stock 

Household  goods. 

Personal  effects 

Machinery,  excluding  mining . 

Shi(>ping 

Mining  properties  and  plant 

Merchandise  on  hand 

Coin  and  bullion 

Total 


Commonwealth 
States 


j£3T3.6»9.0oo 
3x0,365.000 
96,9x5,000 
30,899,000 
13,464,000 
33.49S,ooo 
6.359.000 
33,199,000 
59,640,000 
96,064,000 


;£98 1, 979,000 


New  Zealand 


£  87,376.000 

65*350,000 

18,394,000 

S.66i,ooo 

3,498,000 

6,735,000 

1,944,000 

3,9IX,000 

14,915,000 

5,189,000 


)Ca33,e<3,ooo 
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From  1880-84,  for  the  Commonwealth  the 
percentage  of  people  possest  of  property  at  the 
time  of  death  was  ii.i.  From  1890-94  it  was 
14. 1,  and  from  1895-1900  it  was  17. 23.  These 
figfures  show  a  distribution  of  property  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  are 
not  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  question  of 
distribution  to  be  adequately  discust.  During  the 
year  1903  the  number  of  adults  in  the  state  was 
735,589,  and  of  these  190,617  were  possessors  of 
property,  and  544,9^  were  without  property. 
As  regards  the  distribution  among  the  190,617 
property  owners,  the  following  table  throws  much 
mteresting  light: 


Catkooribs 


;Cso.ooo  and  over... 

15.000  to  ;£50.000. 

11.500  to    15.000. 

5,000  to    11,500. 

100  to      5,000. 

Under  jCioo 

No  property 

Total  adults 


^1 

^3 


987 

1,099 

1.397 

6,041 

110,798 

59.195 
544.971 


735,589 


13 
15 

il 
1,648 

809 
7,400 


10,000 


Total  vnlue 

of 

property 


;£i30,5n.»oo 

38.161.700 

41.115.900 

46.116.000 

io7.3'S,6oo 

S,3»7,700 


£368,778,000 


35.4 
10.4 
II. 1 
11.5 

39.1 
1-4 


It  would  thus  appear  that  987  persons — that  is 
to  say,  0.13  (about  one  eighth  of  one)  per  cent — 
were  possest  of  ;£i3o,sai,ooo,  or  35-4  per  cent 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  commimity;  2,086 
persons  held  £168,782,800,  or  45.8  per  cent  of  the 
total;  and  probably  half  the  prop- 
-jy-^        erty  of  the  state  is  in  the  hands  of 
J>«^m.    3.000  persons.     According  to  C.  E. 
«  WMita    J^ysseif     {Everybody's,     September, 
1906),  most  of  the  troubles  in  Aus- 
tralia come  from  its  land  system.     Crown  land 
was  originally  given  away  to  "the  better  classes" 
for  a  song.     He  says : 

In  \^ctoria  about  a  dozen  families  own  one  tract  of  i,ooo- 
000  acres,  chiefly  used  for  sheep-runs  and  hunting  grounds. 
For  miles  together  are  no  inhabitants  and  no  production  ex- 
cept of  primeval  forest  and  native  grass.  Outside  of  this 
splendid  domain  settlers  clamor  for  land;  inside,  the  total 
ftopulation  is  insignificant  and  the  use  of  the  lands  incon- 
sidetable. 

The  last  compilation  of  agricultural  statistics  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Victoria  makes  this  startling  showing  of  conditions 
in  that  state: 


SiZB  OP  HoLDiNoa 

Num- 
ber of 
hold- 
ings 

Total  area 

Area 
under 
cultiva- 
tion 

100.000  acres  and  more 

50.000  acres  to  100,000 

10,000  acres  to    50,000 

10,000  acres  to    10,000 

5,000  acres  to    10,000 

8 
15 

III 
180 
309 

1.448,433 
983,948 
3.S49'3Si 
1,583,801 
1,161,458 

8,109 

S.835 

13.953 

The  fact  that  of  neariy  1.500.000  acres  held  by  eight  pe^ 
sons  only  8.000  acres  produced  anything,  amounts  to  a  dem- 
onstration that  these  things  cannot  continue.  Yet  these 
are  typical  conditions.  In  Queensland  six  families  own 
i.joo.ooo  acres.  One  estate  amounts  to  ijo.ooo  acres. 
Ninety-two  families  hold  3,000,000  acres.  Estates  equivalent 
in  size  to  a  New  England  county  were  obtained  in  the  old 
days,  fifty  years  ago,  for  perhaps  fifty  cents  an  acre,  and  are 
now  valwsd  at  $15  or  $90  an  acre,  or  even  more;  meantime, 
they  lie  as  nature  made  them. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Australasia  to  British 
investors  is  set  down  at  ;£407, 290,000,  and  the 


annual  return  therefrom,  exduding  absentee 
incomes,  ;^i7, 702,000.  The  capital  sum  repre- 
sents a  weight  of  £84  15.S.  jd.  per  inhabitant,  and 
the  annu<u  return  £3  13J.  Sd.  The  apparent 
interest  earned  is,  therefore,  over  4 J  per  cent,  a 
rate  which  mtist  be  considered  very  ^vorable, 
seeing  that  ^250,415,000,  or  three  fifths  of  the 
total,  compnzes  government  and  municipal  secur- 
ities. The  Indebtedness  of  the  states  of  the 
commonwealth  to  British  creditors  amounts  to 
;£343,938,ooo,  or  £86  its.  3d.  per  inhabitant,  of 
which  £188,345,000  is  due  by  the  central  govern- 
ments, and  ;£8,2  2i,ooo  by  local  bodies,  while 
£147.372,000  represents  private  investments. 
The  indebtedness  of  New  Zealand  is  £63,352,000, 
or  £15  45.  $d.  per  inhabitant,  of  which  £48,040,- 
000  IS  owing  by  the  central  government  of  the 
colony,  ;£5,8oo,ooo  by  local  bodies,  and  £9,503,- 
000  represents  private  investments. 

The  external  trade  of  Australia  is  lareer  than 
that  of  any  British  possession,  India  alone  ex- 
cepted. 


Ybar 

Imports 

Bzixnts 

Value  per 
inhabitant 

1861 

;£i7.56l,96o 
16,715,441 
19031,131 
37,711.053 
41.433.811 
37.910.141 

j£i7.399.6s6 
11,115,797 
17,518,583 
36.051.145 
49.606.171 
57.489,316 

£    s.d. 
30     S   10 
11  14  la 
14  16     0 
11  19     I 
14     4     3 
14     1     J 

1871 

1881 

1891 

190X 

These  figures  would  be  still  larger  if  proper 
records  had  been  kept. 

The  chief  exports  are :  Prom  New  South  Wales : 

wool,  silver,  gold,    coal,   and  hides  (there    are 

30,000,000  sheep  in  the  colony) ;  from 

(UinwiauMi    Queensland:  gold,  wool,  frozen  meat, 

hides,  and  sugar;  from  Victoria:  gold 

wool,  wheat,  and  butter;  from  South 

Atistralia:  wool,  wheat,  and  copper;  from  West 

Australia:   gold,   wool,   pearl,   and  timber;  and 

from  Tasmania,  gold. 

Customs  duties  throtigh  the  commonwealth 
are  uniform.  The  trade  of  the  commonwealth 
with  the  more  important  countries  was  (1903): 
Exports  to  United  Kingdom,  £19,962,503  (mainly 
wool);  India,  £5,601,972;  Ceylon,  £3.973.799; 
France,  £3 ,2 16,526 ;  Germany,  £3,134,683 ;  United 
States,  £2,625,399  (mainly  wool).  Imports  from 
United  Kingdom,  £19,855,340  (mainly  cottons 
and  iron  work) ;  United  States,  £6,368,532  (mainly 
wheat  and  machinery);  Germany,  £2,358,533; 
New  2^aland,  £2,301,792. 

One  third  of  all  goods  now  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia may  be  said  to  be  of  non-British  origin  as 
compared  with  one  fourth  ten  years  ago.  The 
chief  factor  in  bringing  about  this  change  is  un- 
doubtedly the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid 
commtmication  between  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gitim,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  the  Common- 
wealth. The  German  and  French  governments 
subsidize  lines  to  Australia. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  amoimted, 
in  1903,  to  £6,368,532,  or  nearly  half  the  total 
imports  from  all  foreign  countries.  Next  in  order 
comes  Germany  with  £2,358,553,  followed  by  the 
Netherlands  and  Java  with  £847,387,  and  France 
with  £506,667.  The  chief  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  boots  and  shoes,  barley,  wheat, 
flour,  ag^cultural  implements,  leather,  machin- 
ery, metal  manufactures,  kerosene,  printing  paper, 
tODacco,  tools,  vehicles,  and  timber.     The  chief 
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imports  bom  Germany  comprize  wearing  ap- 
parel, dynamite,  candles,  fancy  goods,  pianos, 
machinery,  metal  manufactttres,  piece  goods,  and 


n. — Constittttion  and  Oovemmeiit 

New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Aus- 
traKa,  Tasmania,  West  Australia,  and  Victoria 
fijnned.Jan.  i,  1901,  the  federal  commonwealth  of 
Australia.  Power  (largely  nominal)  is  vested  in 
the  king,  represented  by  a  governor-general,  and 
in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
present  governor-general  is  Lord  Northcote.  The 
Senate  consists  of  ^6  members,  6  from  each  origi- 
nal state,  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
The  Hotise  has  75  members,  chosen  for  three 
years  by  direct  vote.  New  South  Wales  has  26 
members,  Victoria  33,  Queensland  9,  South 
Australia  7,  Western  Australia  5,  Tasmania  5. 
The  governor-general  may  assent  or  withhold 
assent  to  any  law,  or  return  it  with  recommended 
amendments,  or  reserve  it  two  years  for  the  king's 
pleasure.  State  governors  are  still  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  State  Parliaments  legislate  on 
matters  not  transferred  to  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. There  can  be  no  State  religion.  Trade 
between  the  states  must  be  absolute^  free.  The 
executive  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  govemor- 
Riieral,  with  a  council  of  seven  ministers.  The 
Hon.  Alfred  Deakin  is  minister. 

In  the  first  election  (1901)  the  first  cabinet, 
farmed  by  Sir  Edward  Barton,  had  a  majority  of 
both  houses,  tho  the  Labor  Party  secured  36  seats 
in  the  House  and  8  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid  led  the  opposition,  and  Mr.  Watson  the 
Labor  Party.  The  second  general  election  (1903) 
letumed  to  the  Senate  8  Conservatives,  14  Lib- 
erals, 14  Laborites,  and  to  the  House  36  Liberals, 
36  Conservatives,  and  33  Labor  members.  In 
April,  1904,  Mr.  Watson  formed  a  Labor  ministry, 
having,  with  the  aid  of  the  Liberals,  defeated  Mr. 
Deakin's  Government  (Conservative).  In  Au- 
gust, 1904,  however,  he  was  defeated  on  a  bilr 
ravoring  trades-unionists  over  non-unionists,  and 
Mr.  Reid  formed  a  Liberal  ministry.  July  5, 
1905,  he  was  defeated,  largely  on  account  01  his 
denouncing  the  "White  Australia"  policy,  and 
Mr.  Deakin  returned  to  office.  There  are  now  33 
Laborites  in  the  House  out  of  a  total  member- 
^P  o^  75-  In  the  separate  Australian  legisla- 
tures there  are  many  more  Labor  representatives: 
34  in  Queensland,  35  in  New  South  Wales,  33  in 
Western  Australia,  18  in  Victoria,  6  in  South 
Australia,  and  7  in  Tasmania.  The  Australian 
Labor  Party  is  not  avowedly  a  Socialist  Party, 
nor  are  all  its  members  Sociahsts,  but  its  platform 
is  virtually  socialistic,  both  in  its  immediate  pro- 
posals and  in  its  tendencies. 

State  socialism  is  well  known  to  have  played  a 
laiWE  part  in  Australia,  and  the  railroads  and  most 
puolic  services  are  owned  and  conducted  by  the 
government.  Hence  Australia  is  sometimes 
eaUed  a  socialistic  commonwealth.  But  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  quite  as  true  to  say  that  there  is 
no  socialism  in  Australia  as  that  there  is  much. 
Either  statement  is  inexact.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  State  socialism,  conducted  mainly  by  a 
capitalistic  government,  and  considerable  demo- 
wttic  socialistic  sentiment,  but  little  more. 

The  State  ownership  of  railroads  in  Australia 
may  be  said  to  have  even  tended  to  temporarily 
Cw:k  the  advance  of  real  socialism;  for  investors, 
mabie  to  invest  or  to  speculate  in  railroads,  have 


gone  the  more  extensively  into  land  speculation. 
Land  booms  have  been  universal.     As  they  be- 

fan  to  fail,  capital  poured  in  from 
«.».»—■-"'  'Hgland  to  keep  them  up  and  to 
Owanhip  ^3^^T-  ^^°  ^P^V  ?."a"y  ^  intensify, 
'  the  inevitable  collapse.  Capital,  too, 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  interest 
in  ordinary  production,  has  been  put  into  banks 
to  obtain  5  per  cent,  compelling  the  banks  to 
invest  in  all  they  could  that  promised  more  than 
S  per  cent.  Hence  banks  bought  land,  conducted 
farms,  stores,  anything  that  promised  dividends. 
When  the  bubble  finally  burst  the  banlK  col- 
lapsed, the  whole  community  suffered,  and  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  had  to  strug- 
gle with  the  unemployed.  The  policy  of  the 
government  in  opening  railroads  before  they 
could  be  made  profitable,  in  order  to  develop  the 
land,  has  meant  large  State  debts,  and  often 
deficits,  tho  it  probably  means  eventual  profit. 
Conservatives,  tnerefore,  have  taken  advantage 
of  this,  and  often  declare  government  ownership 
in  Australia  a  financial  ^ilure.  For  exaniple, 
Mr.  Charles  Fairfield  wrote,  in  "A  Plea  for  Lib- 
erty" (1891): 

Experiment*  in  cryptosocialism,  tried  upon  a  society  at 
base  Iree,  commercial,  modem,  English,  would  long  ago  have 
broken  down  on  the  financial  side,  had  it  not  Iseen  that  the 
legendary  repute  of  those  lands  for  natural  wealth,  such  as 
gold,  wool,  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  fine  climate,  has  tempted  in- 
vestors in  Europe  to  fling  their  money  at  the  heads  of  Aus- 
tralasian borrowers.  Latterly,  as  the  frightful  cost  and 
neoessarily  unproductive  results  of  State  sociidism  became 
apparent  to  colonial  ministers,  they  have,  to  prevent  a  col- 
lapse of  the  wb(de  thing,  been  driven  to  apply  for  ever-recur- 
ring loans  in  Europe  on  false  pretenses.  .  .  .  The  truth  is, 
that  nothing  definite  can  be  known  about  the  finances  of  the 
Australasian  colonies. 

State  socialism  there  daxes  not  present  a  genuine  balance 
sheet.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  imperial 
system  of  simple,  methodical,  and  exact  account  keeping. 

Meanwhile,  for  years  past  reports  of  imaginary  surpluses,  as 
well  as  misleading  and  worthless  "official"  statistics  have 
been  circulated  in  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  have  been 
carelessly  reproduced  here.  The  statement  is  constantly  put 
forward,  for  example,  that  the  Victorian  State  railways, 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  an  expenditure  on  product- 
ive public  works  of  the  bulk  of  the  money  borrowed  by  that 
colony  since  1865,  honestly  earn  a  surplus  in  excess  of  the 
interest  on  their  cost.  That  statement  is  not  and  never  has 
been  true. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  his 
"Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  says: 

The  railways  are  used  for  the  spread  of  education,  and  in 
New  South  Wales  and  some  other  colonies  the  school  children 
cure  carried  free  of  charge.  In  Victoria  remissions  of  fares  are 
made  in  the  case  of  students  in  the  schools  of  mines  and  in  the 
schools  of  design.  Specially  low  rates  exist  in  all  the  colonies 
for  suburban  traffic.  The  fares  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mel- 
bourne, for  a  district  nearly  thirty  miles  across,  arc,  for  single 
journeys,  id.  a  mile,  first-class,  and  id,  a  mile  second  class; 
and  return  tickets  are  given  at  id.  a  mile,  first  class,  and 
^.  a  mile,  second  class;  while  monthly,  quarterly,  half- 
yearly,  and  yearly  tickets  are  granted  at  great  reductions  even 
upon  these  low  rates.  The  result  is  a  wonderful  spread  of 
suburban  railroad  traveling,  and  the  custom  in  Victoria  is  so 
developed  that  out  of  the  large  number  of  persons  working  in 
Melbourne  who  come  in  by  train  every  day,  a  considerable 
proportion  come  to  the  town  a  second  time  m  the  evening  to 
visit  the  theaters.  The  lowness  of  railway  fares  in  Victoria 
is  the  more  striking  when  we  remember  that  wages  are  twice 
as  high  for  shorter  hours  as  they  are  in  England,  and  that  coal 
costs  nearly  twice  as  much.  No  one  in  Victoria  now  advocates 
private  ownership  of  railways  (p.  198). 

Not  only  have  the  State  railways  of  Victoria  been  placed 
under  non-political  management,  but  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  public  departments  generally  (p.  199). 

The  principle  of  government  cooperation  with  locauties 
has  been  earned  into  a  large  number  of  different  fields  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria;  tramways,  for  example,  are  constructed 
by  municipalities  on  government  loans,  the  State  borrowing 
money  for  the  mtmicipalities  on  the  best  terms  which  the 
colony  can  command  m  the  market,  but  the  municipalities 
ultimately  becoming  the  owners  of  the  lines  (p.  ao3). 

In  1904  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  editor  of  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
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and  tiniversally  regarded  as  the  best  authority, 
wrote: 

To  the  pioper  development  of  s  country  like  Australasia, 
ni  tupplied  with  navigable  riven,  railway  construction  is 
absolutely  essential.  This  has  been  recognised  from  an  early 
period,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  the  governments  of  the 
principal  states  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
carrying  on  the  work.  For  a  long  time,  however,  they  were 
hampered  in  their  efforts  by  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  money 
in  London  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest;  but  since  the  year 
1871  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
.  construction;  indeed,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  public 
debt  of  Australasia  has  been  contracted  (or  railway  purposes. 
As  the  area  of  the  six  states  and  New  Zealand  almost  equals 
that  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America,  while  the 
population  numbers  a  little  over  4,500,000,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  many  of  the  lines  run  through  districts  very 
inaraely  peopled.  This  is  particulariy  the  case  in  the  states  of 
Qoeenuand,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  where 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  territory  in  which  little  in  the  nature  of 
permanent  settlement  has  yet  been  accomplished,  and  In  none 
of  the  states  can  it  be  said  that  the  railway  lines  traverse 
thickly  settled  areas.  Indeed,  if  a  fault  may  be  found  with 
the  State  policy  pursued  in  the  past,  it  is  that  in  some  cases 
expensive  lines  have  been  laid  down  in  empty  country  the 
requirements  of  which  could  have  been  effectually  met  for 
many  years  to  come  by  light  and  cheap  lines,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  railway  administrators  find  themselves  heav- 
ily burdened  with  a  number  of  unprofitable  lines.  A  few  of 
these  have  been  closed,  and  the  remainder  are  worked  at  a  loss. 
Notwithstanding  these<  drawbacks,  however,  the  railways  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Australia  collectively  yield  a  net  return 
equal  to  3.08  per  cent,  and  those  of  Australasis  3.15  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  railways  are  as  follows:  In  New 
South  Wales,  the  first  railways  were  projected  as  far  back  as 
1846,  and  a  few  years  afterward  a  company — the  Sydney 
Tram  and  Railways  Company — was  formed.  The  company 
undertook  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Sydney  to  Parra- 
matta,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles;  but  as  the  capital  became 
absorbed  before  the  work  was  completed  the  company  was 
unable  to  carry  on  operations,  and  in  the  end  the  government 
bad  to  take  the  line,  which  was  finished  on  Sept.  96,  1855. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  railway  mileage  in 
each  state  since  186 1: 


Of  1905.  Consul-General  Bray  sa3rs   ("U.    S. 
Constdar  Reports,"  November,  1905) :  "The 


State 

186 1 

1871 

1881 

189 1-a 

1903-4 

New  South  Wales.... 

73 

• 

"5 
S76 

918 
♦'» 

45 

1.040 

800 
845 

rSI 

a,a66 
a,903 

9,320 

i,8a3 
657 
495 

3.36a 
3.381 
S.030 
1,901 
9,170 
610 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . . 
Tasmania 

.Commonwealth. . . 
New  Zealand 

»43 

* 

1,030 
los 

4.19a 
1.334 

10.394 
9.011 

14.464 

9,419 

Australasia 

»43 

1.135   1  5.5«6 

19.405 

16,876 

*  Railways  not  in  existence. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1903-4  the  cost  of  construction 
and  et^uipment  of  the  State  railways  completed  and  open  to 
traffic  in  the  commonwealth  was,  in  round  figures,  £i]  1,930,- 
000,  or  57.96  per  cent  of  the  public  debts  of  the  states  com- 
prised in  the  federation,  after  deducting  sinking-funds.  The 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  railways  of  Australana 
cost  1(159,693,700,  or  53.59  per  cent  of  the  public  debt  of 
Australasia,  after  deducting  sinking-funds.  The  proportion 
of  gross  earnings  absorbed  by  working  expenses  recently  has 
been  as  follows: 


PSRCSNTAGB    OP  CMOSS  EARNINCS   AB- 
SOKBHD   BY   WORKING   EXPENSES 

1899- 
1900 

1900-1 

1901-9 

1909-3 

1903-4 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

55-93 
69.89 
64.78 
56.37 
164.47 
68.40 
79.10 

57.17 
69.17 
80.34 
58. 9* 
189.59 
77.19 
79.07 

61.80 
64.31 
71.89 
63-54 
976.70 
89.58 
84.96 

68.37 
66.69 
69.9s 
58.01 
113.40 
80.33 
74.31 

65.74 
58.89 

South  Australia 

Northern  Territory. . 
Western  Australia. . . 

58. 19 
77.73 
74.98 
67.16 

Commonwealth. . . 
New  Zealand'. 

61.46 
64.80 

64.66 
65.30 

67.41 
66.80 

68.96 
68.0s 

63.68 
65.98 

Australasia 

61.94 

64.75 

67.33 

68.73 

64.05 

>  Yean  ended  Dec.  31,  1899-1903. 
*  Yean  ended  March  31,  1900-4. 


revenue  of  the  Australian  Government  roads  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was  $56,436,837,  -with 
net  earnings  of  $33,745,508." 

In  Australia  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone  are 

in  the  hands  of  the  State.     The  first  post-office 

was  established  in  18 10,  and  in  183 1  a  twopienny 

post  was  introduced.     In  1903  there  were  6.501 

post-ofifices    in    the   commonwealth. 

Port  and    ^o'^'^'cy'"?  13,844.300  letters  or  cards, 

Talwnspli  99.580,361  papers,  and  44,314366 
^^  *"  packets.  Exceptmg  Western  Aus- 
tralia, where  there  was  no  inland  ser- 
vice, there  were  inland,  intercolonial,  and  inter- 
national parcels  posts  in  operation  in  1^03 ;  but 
statistics  of  the  services  on  a  uniform  basis  are  not 
obtainable.  In  all  the  states  there  are  money- 
order  and  postal-note  systems  in  op>eration ;  and 
in  all  the  states,  except  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
South  Australia,  post-ofifice  savings-banks.  In 
Queensland  there  >s  a  government  savings-bank, 
but  it  is  not  placed  under  the  administration  of 
the  postmaster-general.  The  savings-banks,  honr- 
ever,  not  administered  hy  the  government,  are 
imder  trustees  or  commissioners  usually  nomi- 
nated by  the  government-  Retiums  of  savings- 
banks  show  an  enormous  increase. 

In  1 86 1  the  number  of  persons  who  had  ac- 
counts in  the  savings-banks  represented  onl^ 
3.31  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Atis- 
tralasia;  but  in  187 1  the  percentage  had  risen  to 
5.98;  in  i88i,toii.j3;in  iSpi.to  19.47; in  1900-1, 
to  25.53  per  cent;  m  1903-3  the  proportion  was 
37.69  per  cent;  while  in  1903-4  it  was  28.41  per 
cent.  In  1903-4  the  ntimber  of  depositors  were 
1,352,853,  with  deposits  amounting  to  £43,613,- 
014,  or  an  average  sum  of  £31  9^.  lod. 

In  no  other  cotmtry  in  the  world  has  the  de- 
velopment of  telegraphic  communication  been  so 
rapid  as  in  Australasia,  and  in  none  has  it  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  public  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent.  Taking  Australasia  as  a 
whole,  there  are  only  four  countries  that  possess  a 
greater  extent  of  telegraph  lines,  and  only  seven 
in  which  a  larger  number  of  messages  is  actually 
sent.  In  no  other  countries,  however,  except  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  do  the  number  of 
messages  bear  suiything  approaching  the  same 
ratio  to  the  population.  In  Australasia,  in  one 
year,  over  three  messages  were  sent  over  the 
telegraph  for  each  inhabitant.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  number  was  nearly  two  and  one 
fifth  for  each  inhabitant ;  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America  about  one  message  to  every  inhabit- 
ant. The  return  for  the  United  States,  however, 
includes  only  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union 
Company.  In  the  whole  of  Australasia  there 
were  on  Dec.  31,  i?>o3,  4,282  telegraph  stations, 
of  which  987  were  in  New  South  Wales,  878  in 
Victoria,  481  in  Queensland,  390  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, 173  in  Western  Australia,  331  in  Tasmania, 
and  1,153  in  New  Zealand.  There  were  52,919 
miles  of  telegraphic  lines  in  1903,  and  14,673,45a 
messages  were  sent. 

In  connection  with  the  telegraph  departments 
of  the  various  states,  telephone  exchanges  have 
been  established  in  the  capitals  and  other  impor- 
tant centers  of  population.  In  the  Australasian 
states  the  rates  for  telephones  at  places  of  business 
range  from  £5  to  ;£io  for  the  maximum  length  of 
wire — generally  one  mile,  the  colonies  with  a  half- 
mile  r^ius  being  New  Zealand  and  Queensland — 
and  the  charge  is  higher  in  the  city  than  in  the 
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country.  The  following  table  shows  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  the  postal  and  telegraph 
departments  of  the  states  during  1903: 


houn.  and  tha  number  of  apprenticai  is  such  tiadei  u  Pailiap 
ment  determines.  Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales 
have  adopted  compulsory  arbitration  laws  mainly  as  is  New 
Zkalano. 


Stati 

Rbvbnus 

Expendituxv 

PosU 

Telegraphs 

Telephones 

Total 

New  Sooth  Waks 

£651.761 
448.486 
I9I.93I 
166.400 
111.861 
75.419 

;Cl54.839 
106.839 
83.166 
74.840 
68.137 
17,189 

£105.001 
86,600 

97.391 

13.109 

3o.3>4 

8.910 

£911.609 
64I.9»S 
309,518 
964.449 
111.313 
101,611 

£884.963 
589,590 
495.568 
940,987 
177.011 
100,13s 

Victoria 

Qim  mlsiiiT 

W^^lein  Australia 

' 

•.657.851 
J43.»07 

505.110 
166,536 

981.366 
71,098 

9.444.418 
580.771 

1,511,991 
Ss6,747 

Nrw  Znlanil 

Antnlaiia 

1,001,059 

67«.74« 

3S9.394 

3,015,199 

3.038,038 

In  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table,  interest 
en  the  outlay  on  po6t-o£Bce  buildings  and  tele- 
graph lines  and  maintenance  of  buildings  is  not 
talKn  into  account.  If  allowance  be  made  for 
these,  so  far  as  is  possible  from  the  very  imjjerfect 
returns  concerning  the  expenditure  on  post-o£Eices 
in  each  state,  the  total  expenditure  and  the 
deficiency  in  revenue  would  be  as  follows : 


Statb 

Depart- 
mental 
expendi- 
ture 

Interest  and 

maintenance 

of  works  and 

buildings 

Total 
charge 

Defici- 
ency in 
revenue 

Coninionwealth . 
New  Zealand. .  . 

l.SlT.lqx 
526.747 

380.99  S 
78,535 

1,899,186 
605.989 

447.858 
94.5" 

Aostialaaia 

3.038.03S 

459.530 

3,497.568 

479.369 

With  the  progress  of  settlement  and  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  expenditure  on  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  services  naturally  expands, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expenditure,  the  services  must  be  conducted 
on  a  self-supporting  basis.  This,  it  is  believed, 
can  be  reached  with  growth  of  population  and 
consolidation. 

HL — Social  Ref  onn 

Social  reform  in  Australasia  may  be  said  to 

have  begun  with  the  first  formal  recognition  of 

the  eight-hour  day  by  the  New  Zea- 

nckt-Honr  Company  in  the  settlement   of 

^*5^r^  Otago,  under  the   influence  of  the 

^^         Rev.    Thomas    BiuTis.     Its    spread 

through  Australia  is  largely  due  to 

the  Victorian  Operative  Stonemasons'  Society, 

who  set  the  movement  on  foot  in  Melbourne  m 

February,  1856. 

An  eight-hour  league  was  formed  of  united  trades,  and 
notice  given  that  after  April  9 1,  1856,  no  union  man  would 
work  mofc  than  eight  houn.  The  strength  of  the  artisans' 
poation  in  the  labor  market  enabled  them  to  win,  and  April 
9id  lau  been  kept  ever  since  as  a  public  holiday,  known  as  the 
Bgfat-Hour.  Day.  The  eight-hour  day  has  come  to  be  re- 
■srted  as  normal  thrtMighout  Australaaa.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
^y  reaKzed  only  by  the  stronger  unions  and  skilled  trades. 
Gained  at  lint  without  legislation,  it  has  been  fotuu^  that 
'■g-h*'""  is  needed  to  seen*  and  maintain  it. 

In  1873  Vtctoria  enacted  a  law  limiting  tha  employment 
of  women  and  children  to  eight  houn,  and  New  Zealand  almost 
famnediatdy  did  the  same.  Other  colonies  have  been  much 
mora  slow  in  action.  In  i8<s  a  Victorian  law  (amended  in 
189A)  fixed  the  closing  of  shops,  except  for  certain  trades,  at 
seven  pji.  five  evenings  in  the  week,  and  at  ten  on  Saturday 
dghts.  New  Zealand  acted  somewhat  similarly  in  1894, 
■od  doaed  all  shops  (with  a  few  exceptions)  for  one  afternoon. 
Other  colonies  have  followed  later.  Victoria  in  1896  created 
a  Minimum  Wage  Board,  which  can  fix  minimum  wages. 


Trade-tmionism  has  played  a  prominent  part 
in  Australia,  but  with  few  features  of  especial 
interest.     As  early  as  1850  a  branch  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society   of   Engineers  was 
jjjj^      established  in  Australia,  and   since 
ITniMiiiB    ****'  '^***  almost  every  industry  has 
formed  its  own  oiganization.  Strikes 
have  not  been  very  frequent  nor  of 
very  great  importance  till  we  come  to  the  great 
strikes  of  1890  and  i8oi,  which  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  development  of  tne  Australian  labor  move- 
ment.    The  membership  of  the  trac^-tmions  on 
Jan.  I,  1904,  was: 

New  South  Wales 70.611 

Victoria.... 7,949 

Queensland 4,681 

South  Austnlia 7.300 

West  Australia 10,047 

Tasmania 34 

OMnmonwealth 100.616 

New  Zealand 15,354 

Australasia 115,980 

There  are,  however,  p>erhaps  twice  that  num- 
ber more  or  less  affiliated  with  the  trade-unions. 
Their  history  is  bound  up  with  the  great  strike  of 
1890,  which  originated  in  an  effort  of  the  Shear- 
ers' Union  to  allow  only  union  shearers  to  be 
employed.  The  wharf  laborers  struck  to  support 
them. 

Difficulties  had  also  arisen  in  the  shipping  trade,  quite  apart 
from  the  shearers'  dispute,  owing  to  the  discharge  of  a  fireman. 
Great  discontent  also  existed  among  the  marine  officers, 
on  account  of  lack  of  accommodation  on  board  ship.  Con- 
ference was  declined  by  the  employers,  it  being  allied  that 
meeting  on  equal  terms  with  their  subordinates  would  de- 
stroy discipline  on  board  ship. 

In  August,  therefore,  the  marine  officen  struck,  the  wharf 

Jaboten  came  out  a  few  days  later,  followed  by  the  seamen 

and    draymen,    the    Newcastle    miners   were 

locked  out  for  refusing  to  hew  coal  which  they 

X]m  Onat     believed  to  be  intended  for  employers  engaged 

g^^Y  in  the  strike,  and  in  September  the  sfaearen 

■•"*•        were  ordered  to  join  the  others.     The  strike 

spread  from  Victoria  to  New  South  Wales, 

Queensland,  and  New  Zealand,  and  there  was  a 

general  cessation  of  trade.     The  unionists  were  successful  in 

stopping  almost  all  the  steamer  traffic,  and  agriculturists 

were  prevented  from  disposing  of  their  produce.     Food  bo* 

came  very  dear  in  conseauence,  and  butter  rose  to  as  much  as 

9>.  gd.  a  pound.     Some  disorder  developed  but  was  put  down, 

and  the  striking  unions  gradually  found  themselves  losing. 

In  Queensland  the  stnke  was  leas  serious  than  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  because  the  Queensland  Labor  Federa- 
tion ordered  the  execution  of  all  existing  contracts,  and  the 
shearen  returned  to  work  after  being  out  only  one  week.  .By 
October  the  strike  was  practically  at  an  end  throughout  the 
colonies. 

In  i89t  the  shearing  difficulty  was  renewed  in  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales,  and  a  smke  of  much  longer  duration 
took  place.  "Obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  trains 
bridges  were  weakened,  armed  mobs  of  men  traveled  about  tha 
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country  burning  and  destroying  the  property  of  the  pastotal- 
ists."  Armed  resistance  to  the  fi^ovemment  was  advocated 
as  preliminary  to  a  general  revolution  throughout  Australasia, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  railway  servants  and 
even  the  military  over  to  the  side  of  the  strikers.  Through- 
out March,  April.  May,  and  June  arrests  were  frequent. 
Meanwhile  shearing  was  carried  on  by  means  of  free  labor, 
and  since  the  strike  could  not  accomplish  its  objects  and  funds 
were  exhausted,  it  was  declared  off  on  June  15th. 

But  it  was  the  failure  of  these  strikes  which 
created  the  Australian  Labor  Party.  Finding 
themselves  defeated  in  the  strikes,  the  men 
turned  to  politics.  In  some  cases  the  victorious 
employers  suddenly  found  themselves  defeated 
in  elections  and  their  places  taken  by  the  very 
trade-imions'  leaders  thev  had  defeated.  Even 
strike  leaders  who  had  txjen  sent  to  jail  were 
nominated  for  Parliament. 

Previously  there  had  been  a  few  working  men 
elected  as  trade-tmionists,  but  none  on  a  dis- 
tinctively Labor  platform.  A  great  impetus  was 
given  to  the  movement  by  the  vivid 
T^j,^       speeches  of  the  radical,  "the  great 

Pi^j^ji  Pro-Consul,"  Georee  Grey,  ex-Gov- 
emor  of  New  Zealand,  South  Aus- 
_  tralia,  and  South  Africa.  With 
little  organization  and  less  money,  36  Labor  can- 
didates were  elected  (1891)  in  New  South  Wales. 
Since  then  the  movement  has  grown  throughout 
Australasia.  South  Australia  was,  however,  the 
first  state  to  form  a  direct  Labor  Party.  In  the 
Atistralian  Federal  Parliament  there  were  in  1904 
(second  House)  23  Labor  men  in  a  house  of  75. 
But  they  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Free- 
traders and  protectionists  (formerly  the  main 
political  issue  m  Australia)  are  so  equal  in  num- 
be»s  that  the  Labor  men,  by  uniting  with  one 
party,  can  at  any  time  defeat  th&  other.  Hence 
the  continual  changes  and  the  Labor  men  them- 
selves being  given  the  government  for  five  months 
(see  above).  The  present  ministry  only  holds 
by  passin?  most  of  the  bills  the  Labor  Party  de- 
mands. Hence  largely  the  progress  in  legislation 
of  Australia,  covering  Industrial  Arbitration, 
Miners'  Accident  Relief,  Coal  Mines  Regulation, 
Early  Closing,  Navigation  Act  Amendment,  Land 
Tax,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Women's  Franchise, 
Electoral  and  Trucks  Acts,  etc. 

At  the  third  Interstate  Labor  Conference,  held 
in  Melbotime,  July,  1905,  the  following  objective 
was  adopted : 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  an  Australian  sentiment,  based  upon 
the  maintenance  of  racial  purity  and  the  development  in 
Austialia  of  an  enlightened  and  self-reliant  commumty. 

(b)  The  securing  of  the  full  results  of  their  indusbV  to  all 
producers  by  the  collective  ownership  of  monopolies  and  the 
extension  of  the  industrial  and  economic  functions  of  the  state 
and  munici|»Iity. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  also  received  a  large  amount  of 
attention — some  delegates  being  favorable  to  maldng  the 
advocacy  of  a  high  protectionist  policy  a  sins  qua  rum  for 
labor  candidates,  out  the  majority  held  the  view  that  to  in- 
troduce the  fiscal  issue  would  be  to  split  the  ranks,  and  it 
was  eventually  decided  to  place  a  Tariff  Referendum  as  a 
plank  in  the  platform,  "A  progressive  tax  on  land  values*' 
was  also  added  to  the  platform. 

The  conference  also  carried  a  resolution  against  any  alliance, 
coalition,  or  combination  being  entered  into  by  Labor  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  without  the  consent  of  the  combined 
labor  organizations.  It  was  also  decided  in  the  event  of 
labor  governments  coming  into  power,  that  the  ministries 
should  be  recommended  by  the  caucus. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Labor  Party  is 
practically,  tho  not  avowedly,  a  Collectivist  or 
Socialist  party;  and  an  increasing  section  of  the 
labor  ranks  advocate  straight-out  socialism. 
There  is  a  strong  agitation  for  a  reduction  of 
members  in  the  upper  houses,  if  not  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Australia  has  now  fourteen  houses 


of  Parliament.  The  establishment  of  boards  to 
regulate  wages  and  conditions  of  workers  and 
arbitration  courts,  and  a  movement  to  break  up 
the  large  estates  and  throw  the  lands  open  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  constitute  the  most  burning 
questions  of  the  day  in  all  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Single  Tax  idea  has  some  hold  in  Aus- 
tralia, owing  to  the  land  concentration,  particu- 
,  larly  in  South  Atistralia;  and  the  movement  -was 
much  helped  by  a  visit  from  Henry  Geot^ge  in 
1890.     In  New  South  Wales  a  land  tax  is  levied 
on  the  tinimproved  value ;  the  present 

TuatloK  '^^^  being  one  penny  in  the  pound. 
An  exemption  of  £no  is  allowed, 
and  if  the  unimproved  value  is  in 
excess  of  this  sum  a  deduction  equal  to  the 
exemption  is  made,  but  when  a  person  or  com- 
pany holds  several  blocks  of  land  only  one  sum 
of  £240  may  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate 
unimproved  value.  The  ntunber  of  persons  own- 
ing land  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  178,000,  but 
the  deductions  allowed  by  law  reduced  the  actual 
number  of  taxpayers  to  41 ,000. 

The  Land  Tax  Act  in  force  in  Victoria  was 
passed  with  the  object  of  breaking  up  large  hold- 
mgs.  For  this  purpose  it  was  declared  that  all 
"landed  estates  shoidd  be  subject  to  taxation; 
that  a  "landed  estate"  should  consist  of  one  or 
more  blocks  of  land  not  more  than  five  miles 
apart  which  possest  an  -  aggregate  area  of  640 
acres  and  a  capital  value  of  more  than  £2 ,500 ;  and 
that  the  value  in  excess  of  £,a,soo  shoi3d  be  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  j}  per  cent  per  anmun.  In  South 
Atistralia  the  land  tax  is  calculated  on  the  unim- 
proved value,  the  rate  being  one  halfpenny  in 
the  pound  sterling,  with  an  additional  tax  of  one 
halfpenny  on  every  poimd  in  excess  of  £5,000. 
The  amount  of  tax  payable  by  an  absentee,  who 
is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  been  absent  from 
or  resident  out  of  the  state  for  twelve  months, 
is  increased  by  20  per  cent. 

The  land  tax  payable  in  Tasmania  is  at  the  rate 
of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  where  the  as- 
sessed value  is  tinder  £5,000;  five  eighths  of  a 
penny,  where  the  assessed  value  is  £5,000  and 
under  £15,000;  three  quarters  of  a  penny,  where 
the  value  is  £15,000  and  under  £40,000;  seven 
eighths  of  a  penny  where  the  value  is  £40,000  and 
under  £80,000;  and  one  penny  where  the  value 
is  over  £20,000. 

Income  taxes  are  also  levied  in  all  the  states ; 
In  Victoria,  e.  ^.,  the  rate  of  income  tax  payable 
in  the  state  vanes  according  to  the  source  whence 
the  income  is  derived  and  the  taxable  amottnt  of 
such  income.  On  incomes  derived  from  personal 
exertion,  threepence  in  the  potind  is  payable  up 
to  £300;  on  every  pound  in  excess  of  £300  up  to 
£800,  fourpence;  on  every  pound  in  excess  of 
£800  up  to  £1,300,  fivepence;  on  every  pound  in 
excess  of  £1,300  up  to  £1,800,  sixpence;  and  on 
every  pound  in  excess  of  £1,800,  sevenpence; 
double  these  rates  bein^  payable  on  incomes  the 
produce  of  property  within  the  state.  All  in- 
comes, except  those  of  companies,  of  and  under 
£150  escape  taxation. 

Such  legislation  is  not  revolutionanr;  yet  it  is 
this  which  has  largely  raised  hostility  to  the 
Labor  Party  on  the  part  of  conservatives,  mak- 
ing some  of  the  latter  c^ass  in  Australia  declare 
that  the  commonwealth  is  being  ruined.  Finan- 
cial and  economic  returns,  however,  do  not  justify 
this  criticism.  ji.   >  1  'y 

Political  reforms  have  also  had  considerable 
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development    in    Australia.     (See    Australian 

Ballot  System;  also,  for  the  Atistralian  system 

of  land  registration,  see  Torrens.)     There  has 

been  considerable  a^tation  in  Aus- 

j^jjjj^     tralia    for    proportional    representa- 

rtt  tion  and  for  direct  legislation,  but  as 

yet    with   slight   results.     Currency 

reform  has  its  various  advocates  in 

Australia,  and  especially  bimetalists  and  others 

■who  declare  that  the  great  southern  continent, 

like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  suffered  from  the 

appreciation  of  gold.     Yet  little  of  importance 

has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  reform.    For 

good  or  for  evil,  Australian  finance  is  still  ruled 

by  English  gold. 

The  woman's  suffrage  movement  has  gone 
further. 

There  are  in  Australia  three  distinct  classes 
of  suffrage,  tntmicipal,  parliamentary,  and  federal. 
Women  were  given  municipal  suffrage  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1867;  in  Victoria,  i86g;  in  West 
Australia,  1871;  in  New  Zealand,  1877;  in  South 
Australia,  1880;  in  Tasmania,  1884.  Parliamen- 
tary suffrage  was  extended  to.women  of  New  Zea- 
land in  1893;  in  South  Atistralia,  1895;  in  West 
Australia,  1900;  in  New  South  Wales,  1902;  in 
Tasmania.  1903;  in  Queensland,  1905.  In  1903, 
the  first  federal  Parliament  extended  the  federal 
suffrage  to  aU  women  injAustralia  upon  the  same 
terms  as  men.  All  women  in  Australia,  there- 
fore, upon  the  same  terms  as  men,  enjoy  full 
municipal  and  federal  suffrage,  and  the  women  of 
West  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  New  South 
Wales  possess  all  forms  of  suffrage. 

One  problem  that  has  Vexed  Australia  consid- 
erably ts  that  of  the  immigration  and  importa- 
tion of  cheap  labor.  The  importation  of  Chinese 
labor  was  long  more  or  less  common  to  all  Aus- 
tralia. According  to  the  latest  re- 
turns, there  were  30,543  full-blooded 
Chinese  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
24,000  other  colored  aliens.  The  im- 
migration of  the  Chinese,  however, 
has,  after  an  intense  excitement,  been  carefully 
restricted  in  all  Australia.  Kanaka  labor  has  been 
another ' '  burning  question . ' '  Particularly  has  the 
introduction  of  Kanaka  labor  been  a  source  of 
grievance  to  the  trade-unions  of  Queensland.  The 
Kanakas  have  been  introduced  mainly  to  work  on 
the  sugar  plantations.  The  claim  has  been  that 
white  labor  was  unsuited  to  this  work  in  this 
climate,  while  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  Kan- 
akas, they  going  back  to  their  Pacific  island  to 
carry  home  the  benefits  of  civilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  trade-unionists  have  asserted 
that  this  was  simply  an  excuse  to  get  cheap  labor, 
and  that  the  Kanaka  trade  was  simply  a  disguised 
slave  trade,  done  in  ships  little  better  than  the 
old  slave-traders  and  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
evils  of  that  trade.  The  Kanakas  were  inveigled 
on  board,  often  by  "fire-water."  Once  there  they 
were  supposed  to  sign  a  document  that  bound 
them  to  labor  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  sugar 
fields.  As  none  of  them  could  read  or  write  or 
understand  the  document  they  signed,  this  meant 
little.  One  hundred  dollars  a  head  the  planter 
was  wont  to  pay  the  "recruiter"  for  catching 
Kanakas  and  landing  them  in  Queensland — 
rather  less  tha.n  African  slavers'  rates  in  the  good 
old  days,  but  the  distance  was  less  and  the  dtmger 
nothing,  because  the  British  Government  pro- 
tected this  traffic.  Finally,  however,  mamly 
from  the  agitation  of  the  trade-tmions  and  the 
Labor  Party,  aided  in  part  by  the  British  and  For- 


eign Anti-Slavery  Society,  after  a  struggle  of 
twenty  years.  Kanaka  labor  has  become  prac- 
tically ended. 

The  question  of  granting  pensions  to  aged 
persons  has  been  of  late  years  much  discnist 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  old-age  pension  system  is  in 
operation  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
New  Zealand.  (See  also  Old  Age  Pensions.) 
The  settlement  of  population  on  the  land  also 
has  enlisted  considerable  attention.  Large  es- 
tates are  being  bought  up  and  divided  into  allot- 
ments, which  are  sold  to  purchasers  on  easy  terms, 
extending  over  many  years.  (See  New  Zea- 
land.) Labor  colonies  for  the  unemployed  are 
being  agitated. 

Important  Australian  societies  are: 

Imftrial  Fedtraticn  LiaKue.  President,  Hon.  Alfrad 
Dealan,  Llanarth,  Walsh  Street,  South  Yarra,  Melbommc, 
Victoria. 

Ftdtral  Council  cf  AuttraUaH  Labor  Vtuons.  Hon.  Secre- 
tary Robert  Storrie  Guthrie,  Knighton  Villa,  Peterhead,  South 
Australia. 

National  AntiSwiOtineLtague.  Hon.  Secretary,  Samuel 
Hauger,  M.P.,  66  Bourlce  Street,  Melbourne,  Victona. 

Ftdtral  Sintlt  Tax  Ltaeut  of  Australia.  Preddent,  Max 
Hirsch,  4 16  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Ptact  SonXy  (Australian  Branch  of  the  London  Society). 
Chairman,  Dr.  Charles  Strong,  Avoca  Street,  South  Yarra, 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Ptact,  Humanity,  and  Arbitration  Socitly.  President,  Rev. 
Dr.  Rentoul,  St.  Oswald's,  Ormond  College,  Hdboume,  Vio- 
toria. 

Mttboumt  Socialist  Socitty.  President,  H.  H.  Champion, 
Commonwealth  Rooms,  117  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria. 

Christian  Social  Union,  Adelaide  Secretary,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Doudney,  Teffcott  Street.  Melbourne  Secretary,  Rev.  R. 
Stephen,  "rrinity  College.  Sydney  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Tovey,  St.  John's,  Bishopsthorpe  Glebe. 

Australian  Woman's  National  Ltagut.  President,  Ledy 
Janet  Clarke  Cliveden,  East  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Woman's  National  Council  (affiliated  with  the  London  In- 
ternational Council). 

Efltctivt  Voting  Ltagut  cf  South  Australia.  President, 
Catherine  Helen  Spence,  Aviland  Avenue,  N.  Norwood,  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia. 

Smvation  Army  in  Australasia.    Chief  Secretary,  Col.  W. 
T.  Hcsldn,  67  Bourlce  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
RiiFEHENCi;;!   .4   Sl'^ni!i^:4  Account  of  Australia  and  Ntra 

Zttilnnd.  bv  T.  A.  Cof^hl.in.  Annual,  Sydney;  Statistical  Ab- 

itract  for  iht  Several  Coliynits  and  Othtr  Possessions  of  tht 

Vniitd  Kingdorn,  Annun!,  London;  Tht  Ytar-Booh  of  Aus- 

tralia,  td.  by  Hon.  E^lw^rd  Greville,  Annual,  ib.;  AustraUan 

F^dttati^n,  by  Sir  J.  A.  Cockbum.  ib.,  igoi;  Probltms  of 

Creattr  BrilaiH,  by  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  a  vols.,  ib.,    i8m; 

Ntuxsl  EnRiattd  {Amiralia  and  Ntw  Zialand),  by  H.  D. 

LIovil,  New  York,  looo:  Statt  Exptrimtnts  in  Australia  and 

;V«L'  Zfiilanil,  hy  W.  V.  Reeves,  a  ^ols^  London,   looa; 

AuilraiinH  CommoKUtaUk,    by  Greville   "Tregarthen,   New 

York.  1903;  Tht  Labor  Movtment  in  Australasia,  by  Victor 

S.  diilce,  1906. 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT:  A  ballot  the  distinct- 
ive feature  of  which  is  that  it  contains  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates,  so  that  the  voter  is  given 
but  one  single  ballot  to  take  with  him  into  the 
polling-booth ;  and  by  making  his  cross  on  this  one 
sheet  against  the  names  or  emblem  of  the  partj 
for  which  he  wishes  to  vote,  he  may  indicate  his 
choice  and  fold  up  and  cast  his  ballot  without  anj 
one  knowing  which  way  he  has  voted.  It  is 
called  the  Australian  ballot  because  first  used  in 
Australia,  having  been  first  proposed  by  Francis 
S.  Dutton  of  the  le^slature  of  South  Australia  in 
185 1 ,  and  adopted  in  that  state  and  in  the  various 
other  states  of  the  Australian  commonwealth 
during  the  "fifties"  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  slightly  different  forms  it  was  adopted  _  m 
England  in  1872,  and  in  various  English  colonies. 
In  1882  it  was  advocated  in  the  United  States  by 
Henry  CJeorge,  and  first  adopted  by  Massachu- 
setts in  1888,  and  about  the  same  time  by  the 
city  of  Louisville,  Ky.  In  the  original  sjrstem  the 
names  of  all  the  candidates  are  printed  in  alpha- 
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betical  order,  80  as  to  compel  the  voter  to  make 
individual  choice;  but  in  many  of  the  states  of 
the  AJnerican  Union  each  party  is  allowed  to  have 
on  the  bsjlot  a  party  symbol,  so  that  by  making 
one  cross  against  this  the  voter  may  indicate  his 
desire  to  vote  the  "straight  ticket"  of  that  party. 

AUSTRIA-HUHGARY :  In  the  following  article 
are  considered  all  matters  pertaining  to  Austria, 
as  well  as  such  conditions  as  are  common  to  both 
Austria  and  Hungary.  All  questions  specificallv 
afiecting  Hungary  are  treated  under  uiat  heaa- 
iog. 

L— Statistics 
AuiL  AMD  Population 


Ckown  Luim 


Lower  Austria 

Upper  Auctria 

Satebtiig 

Styria 

Cariothia 

Camiola 

Coast  Districts 

Tnol 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

Silesia 

Galida 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 

Hungary  and  Tnmsylvaoia, 

Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

Fiume 

Total 


Area, 

square 

miles 


7,6S4 
4.631 
8,767 
8,670 

J.8s6 
3.084 

li.3«4 

S0.000 
8.S83 
1.987 

30.307 

4.03s 

4.940 

108.158 

16.773 


140,94a 


Population, 
1900 


3,086,381 
809,918 
193. »47 

1,356,058 
367.344 
508.348 
755.18} 
979.878 

6.318,180 

i.43S.o8i 
680,519 

7.195.538 

719.911 

59t.597 

16.768,143 

1.397.149 
38.139 


45.3 1 1. 65 1 


Per 

square 

mile 


40S 
X7S 

69 
1S6 

91 
131 

'U 

III 

341 
141 
181 

110 

"J 

140 


188 


Austria  proper  has  1 1 5  ,^03  sq.  m.  and  a  popula- 
tion of  26,000,000.     Of  this  number  about  9,000,- 
000    are    Germans,    6,000,000    Bohemians   and 
Moravians,  4,350,000  Poles,  3, 380,5^0  Ruthenians, 
and  X, 200 ,000  Slavs.     The  principal  cities  are 
Vienna,  with  a  population  of  1,674,957  (1900); 
Prague,  201,589;  Lemberg,  159,877; 
Gananl      Gratz,     138,080;      Triest,     134,143; 
lltaSsttM     S'^'i^'  109.346-      The  birth-rate  m 
nnnnin     ^^^^  ^^  ^g       death-rate,  24.    (See 

Birth-  and  Dbath-rate.)  The  il- 
legitimate births  (1897-1901)  were  14.20  percent, 
the  highest  ratio  in  the  world,  tho  they  varied 
from  41  per  cent  (1900)  in  Carinthia  to  4.2  per 
cent  in  Dalmatia.  Marriages  in  1900  were  8.1 
per  1,000  of  population.     (See  Marriage.) 

In  1900,  79  per  cent  of  the  popvilation  were 
Roman  Catholic,  12  per  cent  Greek  Catholic,  3.3 
per  cent  Greek  Oriental,  4.7  per  cent  Jewish,  2  per 
cent  Evangelical.  Religious  liberty  is  secure. 
There  were  (1900)  16,939  Roman  Catholic  priests; 
7,860  members  of  male  orders,  and  19,194  of 
female.  Education  is  on  the  increase,  yet  31  per 
cent  of  the  popvilation  above  twelve  years  of  age 
were  (1900)  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1890, 
however,  it  was  79  per  cent.  (See  Illiteracy.) 
In  1900  there  were  16,2 1 1 ,37  3  who  could  read  and 
write  (an  increase  since  1880  of  over  5,000,000), 
and  9,186,362  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  (a 
decrease  since  1880  of  nearly  700,000).  Element- 
ary schools  (1903),  30,827,  with  3,742,486  pupils 
and  96  training  colleges.  Gymnasia  and  real- 
schools  (preparatory  for  universities  or  technical 
schools),  328.  with  105.585  pupils.  There  were 
also  8  state  universities,  49  theological  colleges 
(45  Roman  CathoUc),    8  government  technical 


schools,  besides  4,230  special  schools  (agricultural, 
industrial,  etc.).  In  1904,  3,320  periodicals  were 
published,  of  which  3,039  were  m  German,  172 
being  dailies.  The  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt  has  the 
largest  circulation. 

Convictions  for  crime  in  1903  numbered  33,940 ; 
for  other  misdemeanors,  581,254.  There  were  15 
penal  establishments,  with  8,266  male  prisoners 
and  1,069  female.     (See  Crime.) 

About  2  per  cent  of  the  population  receive  aid. 
There  were  in  1902,  1,643  poorhouses,  with  37,808 
inmates.  The  expenditures  for  these  was  8,301,- 
652  kronen.  Institutions  for  relief  vary  greatly 
throughout  the  empire.  They  were  formerly 
mainly  in  the  care  of  the  Church,  but  now  tend  to 
be  transferred  to  civil  officers.  No  one  can  claim 
relief  for  whom  any  third  party  is  legally  respwn- 
sible.  Recipients  are  bound  to  return  the  aid 
when  they  can.  Aid  must  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  necessary  for  existence,  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  for  needy  children.  It  is  usually 
given  in  cash.  Overseers  or  visitors  {Armen- 
pfleger)  are    not    found   everywhere,  wherefore 

Certificates  of  Poverty"  are  required,  which  are 
often  misused.  In  Lower  Austria  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  usually  serve  without  compensation. 
In  Upper  Austria  the  commissions  for  the  poor  are 
made  up  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  borough,  a 

friest,  and  at  least  three  overseers  {Amunvaier) . 
n  Vienna  there  are  nineteen  districts,  each  with 
a  district  committee,  which  elects  a  board  of  com- 
missioners. There  are  also  a  general  poor  de- 
partment and  another  department  for  orphans. 
There  are  many  institutions  which  are  partly 

frivate,  but  that  are  endowed  with  public  lunds. 
n  1899  there  were  in  Vienna  951  endowments, 
with  a  capital  of  6,140,930  gulden. 

There  are  many  Churcn  institutions:  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  several  being  connected  with  cer- 
tain fcnightlv  orders.  Charity  oi^nization  is 
backward.  The  municipal  Houses  oiMaintenance 
are  better  organized.  The  Vienna  foundUng 
asylum  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  were 
in  1902,  1,387  creches,  kindergartens,  etc.,  and 
320  orphanages.  There  are  over  600  hospitals 
(16  for  children). 

There  were  in  1903,  585  savings-banks,  with 
3,464,715  depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to 
4,368,550,000  kronen. 

The  principal  occupation  is  agriculture.  Of 
the  bread-earners  64.3  per  cent  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  fishing,  21.9  per  cent  in  manu- 
facturing or  mming,  and  6.4  per  cent 

bAnatrr    *"  trade  and  commerce;  63.2  per  cent 

aaoMoj    ^£  ^jj^  jjjgjj  g^^  bread-earners,  and 

47.3  per  cent  of  the  women.  The 
main  cro{>s  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  com,  potatoes. 
Rich  soil,  abundance  of  water,  and  a  mild  climate 
make  Austria  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural 
countries  of  Europe;  95  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
productive.  The  breeding  of  stock  is  important. 
There  are  more  than  4,000,000  horses,  a  number 
only  surpassed  by  Germany  and  Russia.  Over  30 
per  cent  of  the  empire  is  in  forests.  Land  m 
most  of  the  provinces  is  well  divided.  Nearly  87 
per  cent  of  the  peasants  own  their  farms,  but 
these  are  often  too  small  to  3rield  a  livelihood. 
Mining  is  diversified  and  the  resources  rich.  Coal 
is  the  most  important  product,  worked  mainly  in 
Bohemia.  Iron  is  found  in  large  quantities.  Cop- 
per and  gold  are  also  found.  The  mineral  out- 
put of  Austria  was  some  ^5,000,000  in  1890, 
and  $75,000,000  in  1900.  Salt  is  a  State  mo- 
nopoly, uigiiizeu  uy  -v^i  vy  v^-i  i>^ 
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Mannfeicturing  has  recently  made  advances, 
being  aided  by  the  government  in  many  ways :  low 
lailioad-fares,  etc.  exemption  from  import  duties. 
The  clothing  industry  of  the  empire  employs 
about  800,000  workers;  foods  and  dnnks,  600,000; 
textile  trades,  500,000;  building  trades,  400,000; 
woodwork,  325,000 ;  iron  and  steel,  300,000 ;  quar- 
ries and  potteries,  ijo,ooo.  Beet-sugar  enjoys 
a  liberal  bounty.  The  glass  industry  is  im- 
portant in  Bohemia.  Tobacco  is  a  government 
monopoly. 

Wages  are  low.  Ordinary  labor  averages  20 
cents  per  day  in  the  country  and  50  cents  in 
towns,  tho  varying  from  7  to  61  cents.  Skilled 
labor  averages  70  cents.  Carpenters  receive  from 
61  cents  to  $1.29  per  day.  Locomotive  engineers 
earn  from  55  to  93  cents.     (See  Wages.) 

The  general  efficiency  of  labor  is  also  low, 
scarcely  averaging  one  eighth  of  that  of  the 
United  States  or  one  quarter  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

Commerce  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  exports 
of  the  total  empire  (Austria- Hungary)  rose  from 
771,400,000  florins  in  1890  to  1,084,- 
000,000  fl.  in  1905  ($450,000,000), 
the  imports  from  510,700,000  fL  to 
1,078,900,000  fl.  The  value  of  the 
chief  exports  (1904)  was:  sugar,  151,885,000 
kronen  or  half  florins  (krone  —  20.3  cents) ;  eggs, 
105,567,000  kr.;  cattle,  98,617,000  kr.  The  chief 
imports  were  cotton  (raw),  215,226,000  kr.;  wool, 
120,888,000  kr. ;  coal  and  coke,  105,947,000  la:.; 
silk  and  manufactures,  83,499,000  la-.  The  chief 
exports  (X904)  were:  to  Gennany,  1,037,321,000 
kr.;  Great  Britain,  183,726,000  kr.  (principally 
wheat  and  flour) ;  Italy,  156,815,000  kr. ;  Turkey, 
91,436,000  kr.;  Switzerland,  79,741,000  kr. ;  Ru- 
mania, 75,868,000  kr.;  Russia,  7i,T4i>ooo  kr.; 
United  States,  70,759,000  kr.  The  ctiiei  imports 
(1904)  were:  rroim  Germany,  766,566,000  kr.; 
United  States,  182,461,000  kr.  (principally  cotton 
and  machinery);  (ireat  Britain,  155,076,000  kr. 
(principally  cotton  and  machinery);  British  In- 
£a,  130,436,000  kr. ;  Rtissia,  119,863,000  kr. ; 
Italy,  104,617,000.  The  customs  are  nxt,  com- 
mon to  Austria  and  Hungary,  by  the  Ausgleich 
or  Compromise  of  1867. 

n. — Constitution  and  Government 

The  reigning  sovereig^n  is  Francis  Joseph  I., 
Emperor  of  Austria  (1848)  and  King  of  Hungary 
(1867).  Austria  and  Hungary,  by  the  Com- 
promise (Aus^etch)  of  1867,  are,  in  most  matters, 
completely  independent,  each  having  its  own  con- 
stitution, legislature,  and  executive,  and  united 
only  in  having  the  same  sovereign  and  the  same 
management  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  matters  of  finance,  common  to  both. 
Such  matters  are  regulated  by  a  common  ministry 
and  two  deputations,  one  Austrian,  one  Hun- 
eanan,  of  sixty  members  each,  representing  the 
Kgislatures  of  the  two  coimtries.  These  deputa^ 
tions  meet  annually,  alternately  in  Vienna  and 
Budapest,  deliberate  separately,  and  only  meet  to 
vote  t<»etiier ,  without  oiscussion ,  when  there  have 
been  three  failures  to  agree  by  communication. 
There  is  also  a  commercial  tmion,  renewable  every 
ten  years.  In  Austria,  Baron  von  Bech  is  premier. 
The  Austrian  Reichsrath  has  two  houses.  The 
Upper  House  (Herrenhaus)  has  238  members,  of 
whom  1 6  are  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  65 
hereditary  nobles,  17  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  140  Itfe-members,  nominated  by  the  emperor 


for  service  or  merit.  The  Lower  House  (Abgeord- 
netenhaus)  has  435  members;  85  represent  laive 
landed  proprietors  (5,431  in  1901),  21  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  118  the  town  voters 
(493,804),  129  the  country  voters  (1,585,659),  and 
72  the  whole  body  of  male  voters  (5,004,222).  At 
the  end  of  1906,  however,  the  Reichsrath  passed 
a  universal  suffrage  bill  which  will  completely 
change  this.  Bills  must  pass  both  houses  and  he 
ratified  by  the  emperor.  Austria's  seventeen 
provinces  have  each  its  diet  or  Landtage.  The 
parties  in  the  Reichsrath  are  mainly  divided  on 
national  or  race  lines. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Socialists,  most  par- 
ties in  Austria  proper  may  be  termed  Home- 
rulers.  The  Czechs,  the  Poles,  the  Ruthenians, 
the  Italians,  etc.,  all  aim  at  autonomy  in  some 
form  or  another.  The  government  is  carried  on 
by  a  combination  of  parties,  there  being  no  per- 
manent majority. 

The  budget  estimate  for  the  common  affairs  of 

the  empire  was  (1905)  490,327,883  kr.,  almost 

wholly  for  military  expenses.      Of  this  amount 

114,716,883    kr.  were  derived   from 

w««mi««  customs.  Expenditures  rose  from 
281,820,000  kr.  in  1890  to  368,010,- 
000  kr.  in  1904,  of  which  sum 
Austria  contributed  167,107,000  kr.  and  Hun- 
gary 87,630,000  kr.,  with  113,273,000  kr.  from 
customs. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  Austria  proper 
(1906)  was  1,822,027,401  kr.,  and  the  expendi- 
tures 1,819,042,210  kr.  The  Atjstrian  debt  (1905) 
was  3,863,020,074  kr.     (See  Financbs.) 

The  Austro-Htmgarian  army  has  on  peace 
footing  318,347  officers  and  men,  and  60,758 
horses.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  has,  besides, 
37,032  officers  and  men,  and  the  Hungarian  Hon- 
v^dsfg  31,491.  The  yearly  contingent  for  the 
common  army  is  59,024  officers  and  men  from 
Austria  and  43,899  from  Hungary.  The  army 
on  a  war  footmg  numbers  980,000  officers  and 
men;  besides  500,000  in  the  Landwehr  and 
1,000,000  in  the  Landsturm.  The  navy,  mainly 
coast-defensive,  has  12  battle-ships  (9  modem),  3 
armored  cruisers,  33  lesser  vessels,  and  26  torpedo- 
boats. 

The  Austrian  railway  system  must  be  studied 

in  the  light  of  its  history.     First  begun  by  private 

effort,  railways  became  so  necessary  that    the 

government  aided  them  by  guaran- 

«-!•____    teeing  interest  or  direct  State  con- 

'^^'^  struction.  The  Revolution  of  1848 
and  the  Hungarian  war,  however, 
embarrassing  it,  the  government  sold  out  what 
interest  it  had  in  the  roads,  and  Atistria  went 
through  a  long  period  of  speculative  railroad- 
btiildmg,  ending  for  many  of  the  roads  in 
failure  and  bankruptcy.  These  weaker  roads  the 
government,  after  the  crisis  of  1873,  was  com- 
pelled first  to  aid  and  then  to  buy  and  operate. 
This  policy  has  been  largely  carried  out,  but  has 
not  t«en  adopted  as  a  system  on  its  own  merits 
as  in  Germany.  Where  necessitated  by  poor 
private  management  the  government  in  the  main 
has  had  to  buy  simply  the  poorer  roads.  Never- 
theless the  State  roads  are  a  success,  and  the 
tendency  is  toward  State  ownership.  In  1003  the 
State  owned  and  operated  4,809  miles,  besides 
operating  2,671  miles  of  companies'  lines;  the 
companies  owned  and  operated  5,048  miles  and 
operated  18  miles  of  State  roads;  114  miles 
belonged  to  foreign  lines.  In  1906  the  State 
bought  another  of  the  largest  and  best-paying 
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private  roads  in  the  Empire.  There  were  13,660 
milesinall.  Thecostin  1903  was $1,397,970,000. 
Passengers   carried    were    176,467,000;    ireight, 


121,491,000  tons.  The  receipts  were  331,551,000 
florins;  the  working  expeiises,  33«,59o,ooo  n.  The 
State  revenue  from  the  railways  for  1906  was  esti- 


mated at  304,318,570  kronen  and  the  expenditures 
at  370,410,830  kr.  There  were  5,947  telegraph- 
offices,  with  40,373.71  kilometers  of  wire  and 
16,463,654  messages.  The  vtrban  telephone  sys- 
tems numbered  429;  the  interurban  systems  134. 
There  were  8,086  post-offices.  Receipts  (postal 
and  telegraph)  were  116,858,886  kr. ;  expenses, 
117,519,733  kr.  Of  post-office  savings-banks 
there  were  6,339,  with  1,860,347  depositors  and 
deoosits  of  471,647,730  kr.  at  end  of  the  year. 

m.— Social  Reform 

The  history  of  modem  social  reform  in  Austria 
begins  with  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  years 
previous  to  this  had  been  marked  in  industrial 
evolution  mainly  by  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
gilds  and  the  development  of  modem  ideas. 
The  Revolution  of  1848  witnessed  national  po- 
litical uprisings  in  Vienna,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Cro- 
atia, and  Hungary.  A  constitution  was' granted 
to  Austria,  but  was  soon  abrogated,  and  imperial 
absolutism,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Catholic 
power,  reigned  supreme.  In  1859,  however,  an 
industrial  code  was  adopted  which  enjoined  upon 
all  manufacturers  the  maintenance  of  relations 
with  the  gilds,  or  the  restoration  of  such  relations 
where  they  had  been  discontinued,  but  the  gilds 
continued  to  decline  in  spite  of  all  efforts.  Prog- 
ress was  mainly  political  with  the  distracting 
complications  01  an  empire  of  such  diverse  raci  J 
constituents. 

In  1866  Prussia  gained  the  severance  of  Aus- 
tria from  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  Italy 
soon  after  gained  her  freedom.  Hungary,  too, 
grew  more  and  more  restless,  and  the  emperor 
had  to  grant  concessions,  till  the  present  dual 
political  system  was  oiyanized  in  1867.  Since 
1879,  when  Count  Taafc  came  into  power,  the 
government  has  been  compelled  to  do  more  and 
more  for  the  working  classes.  This,  however, 
has  been  forced  upon  the  government  by  the 
Inhor  partly.-  mliii  li  In  i^irffrin  more  than  in  most 
.«c>&htries  of  Europe,  has  been  purely'socialistic. 

A  Vienneae  Worldngmen'i  Mutual  ImprovenMnt  Society 
wuttarted  underthe  influence  of  L«nalle  s  Bgitation  in  1867; 
and  on  April  11,  1869,  it  publi>hed  the  fint  number  of  the 
Volkslimmt.  In  1869  Austrian  delegate!  were  sent  to  the 
German  Sodaliat  Congress  at  Eiienach.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment now  prohibited  all  Socialist  meetings,  and  the  Socialist 
agitaton  had  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to  obtain  freedom  at 
coalition  and  univnsal  suffrage. 

After  the  German  laws  against  the  Sodal  Democrats  were 
paaaed  in  1878,  the  Austrian  Socialists,  in  part,  lost  heart. 
The  Radicals  declared  for  anarchism  and  the  Moderates  for 
the  Liberals,  working  mainly  on  race  lines.  Between  iSSa 
and  1884  the  anarchists  attempted  much  violence  in  Austria; 
the  government  resorted  to  strong  measures,  and  the  Socialist 
papers  suffered  much.  Nevertheless,  the  trade-unions  became 
the  camping-grounds  for  the  Socialists,  and  the  propaganda 
was  carried  on. 

Since  1886  the  movement  has  made  steady  progress.  In 
'M8  a  conference  was  held  at  Hainfiald.  and.  largelv  through 
the  mfluenoe  of  the  GUeUuii,  Dr.  Adier's  paper,  the  Moder- 
ates and  those  Radicals  who  were  not  anarchists,  united  on 
the  lines  of  Mandst  socialism.  The  result  was  a  oifM  ad- 
vance. Socialist  papers  obtained  a  wider  circulation,  meet- 
ings tor  tlM  propagation  of  Socialist  doctrines 
wen  held,  and  many  new  workmen's  assoda- 

nOBlaHim     tions  were  founded.     Strikes  and  agitation 

became  common,  and  the  government  again 

tried  represelon.    Papers  ware  suppressed,  and 

the  editon  of  the  GUieUuti  arrested  on  charges  of  anarchism. 

The  winter  of  1891  was  marked  in  Austria  by  agitation  on 


the  part  of  the  Social  Democrats  against  the  censorship  of 
thepreaa. 

The  early  months  of  1893  saw  the  opening  of  "a  campaign 
in  favor  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage."  The  Hay 
Day  celebrations  took  place  throughout  the  empire,  ana 
developed  into  a  gigantic  demonstration,  not  only  for 
the  eight-hour  day,  out  also  for  the  suffrage.  In  Vienna 
iso.ooo  men  and  women  marched  in  military  order  through  the 
streets.  A  few  weeks  later  the  political  victories  gained  by 
the  German  Social  Democracy  at  the  ballot-box  were  cele- 
biated  throughout  the  empire.  In  July  500,000  worldngmen 
and  women  gathered  in  the  very  heart  of  Vienna  and  dedared 
they  would  neither  rest  nor  be  deterred  by  any  aacrifioe  until 
they  had  won. 

In  Oct.,  1S93,  Count  Taaffe  introduced  a  bin  granting  a 
very  much  enlarged  suffrage.  Notwithstanding  that  by  the 
provisions  of  the  new  bill  the  number  of  voters  in  Austria 
were  doubled,  the  Social  Democrats  would  only  agree  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

During  the  last  ten  years  organization  has  gone  on  steadily 
but  not  rapidlv.  The  Social  Democrats  in  the  empire  are 
organized  on  a  basis  of  "national  autonomy  and  international 
solidarity."  There  are  German,  Czech,  Polish,  Italian. 
Slavic,  and  Ruthenian  sections.  They  work  harmoniously, 
but  their  progress  has  been  retarded  by  the  national  jcsd- 
ousies  ana  political  efforts  of  the  different  races.  In  1897 
the  government  made  a  further  electoral  concession.  To 
383  deputies  elected  by  privileged  voters,  73  were  added 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  This  at  first  seemed  but  to 
increase  the  international  struggle.  By  toot,  however,  the 
Socialists  polled  about  800,000  votes  and  elected  10  deputies 
(7  Czechs).  The  government  was  compelled  to  intioduce 
various  reform  measures  (see  below),  but  the  old  national 
strife  went  on,  tho  largely  fruitless  to  all  parties.  In  tjfOS. 
however,  a  proposition  of  Baron  Fejervary's  Hungarian  minis- 
try to  establish  universal  suffrage  in  that  coimtry  caused  widft- 
spread  excitement  in  Austria,  and  on  Nov.  sd  a  monster 
Socialist  demonstration  in  Vienna  led  to  a  clash  with  the 
police. 

Universal  suffrage  was  finally  granted,  and  as  a 
result,  in  the  elections  of  1907,  almost  a  revolu- 
tionarychange  was  made.  There  were  elected  8a 
Social  Democrats,  66  Christian  Democrats  (Anti- 
Semites),  3  ^Agrarian  Czechs,  31  of  the  (Catholic) 
Center;  35  Pan  Germanists,  34  German  Liberals, 
3  2  Young  Czechs,  1 8  German  Agrarians,  1 5  Clerical 
Slavs,  14  Free  Independent  Pan  (jermanists,  14 
Italians,  1 1  Clericals,  10  Radical  Czechs,  and  100 
of  minor  parties.  There  are  3  Socialist  dailies  in 
German,  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung  at  Vienna  and  the 
Arbeiterurille  at  Gratz.  There  are  25  other  German 
Socialist  journals.  The  Czech  Socialists  have 
also  2  dailies  (at  Vienna  and  Prague),  and  la 
other  journals.  There  are  2  Polish,  4  Italian,  a 
Slavic,  and  i  Ruthenian  papers.  The  women 
have  a  Socialist  organ,  the  Arbeiterinnen  Zeitung. 

A  so-called  Roman  Catholic  Christian  Socialism 
has  had  considerable  development  in  Austria, 
under  the  patronage  of  Prince  John  of  Lichten- 
stein  and  others,  but  it  has  meant  little  more 
than  the  Church  of  Rome  taking  an  interest  in 
political  and  social  questions  nom  the  eccle- 
siastical-patemal  standpoint.  It  has  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  development  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

The  trade-tmion  movement  in  Austria  runs 
parallel  with  the  Socialist  movement.  The  In- 
dustrial CoAs  of  1850,  trying  to  oom- 
Tt«da.mtoM  P^'.  employers  and  employees  to 
unite  m  trade-gilds,  had  failed.  In 
1869  a  demonstration  in  Vienna  won 
the  right  of  combination  for  worldngmen,  and 
trade-imions  slowly  developed.  A  law  of  1883 
greatly  modified  the  code  of  1859.  (See  Strikes.) 
The  chief  centers  of  Austrian  trade-imionism  are 
the  industrial  and  populous  districts  of  Lower 
Austria,  Bohemia,  ana  Moravia,  while  about  a 
fifth  of  the  total  number  of  associations  are  es- 
tablished in  Vienna.  The  highest  organization  is 
found  in  the  printing  trade  and  in  the  textile  and 
metal  industries. 

The  aggregate  membership  of  all  labor  or- 
ganizations in  Austria  in  1903  was  177,593,  a  net 
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increase  of  13,104  in  the  year.     The  rapid  prog- 
ress made  since  1893  is  shown  below: 


BKDor — 

Unions 

Total 

number 

of 

Wonmi 

in- 
dnded 

Annual 
income 

Annual 
expendi- 
tures 

1893 

•896. 

«8» 

>90i 

1903 

»903 

1.308 
1.634 
3,363 
3.394 

3.370 
3,469 

70343 
117.946 
157.773 

4.363 
S.761 
9.306 

8.958 
13,003 

»I97.034 
370.488 
445.869 
.533.437 
S90.473 

8130,167 
349.688 
433.216 
478.508 
541.031 

There  are  74  national  trade-unions,  containing 
154,665  members;  104  local  assemblies,  with 
5,653  members,  and  416  worldngmen's  associ- 
ations, devoted  chiefly  to  educational  work,  with 
17,274  members.  The  following  table  shows  the 
membership,  receipts,  expenditures,  and  cash 
balance  of  the  largest  national  unions,  1 1  of  which 
have  upward  of  3,000  members  each.  Two  other 
unions,  with  smaller  membership — shatters'  and 
lithographers' — are  included  on  account  of  their 
strong  nnancial  position.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  printers,  altho  not  the  strongest  union 
numerically,  have  by  far  the  largest  income  It 
is  said  that  the  union  contains  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  printers  in  Austria. 


TSADB 

No.  of 
mem- 
bers 

Anntuil 
receipts. 

Crowns 

Annual 
expendi- 
tures. 

Crowns 

74  national  onions 

Including — 

Railway  workers 

Iron  and  metal  workers. 

Textile  workers 

154.665 

38,036 
16.667 
11,933 
10.997 
10,747 
8.4SO 
4.871 
4.478 
4.431 

3.610 
3.007 
3.404 
1.604 
5.653 
17.374 

3.943.855 

333.016 
399.331 
"3,833 
985.374 
130.334 
63,81s 

65,687 

33.194 
41.893 

17.685 
36.831 

3.647.066 

340.470 
369.030 
93.193 
949.744 
93.805 
70.310 
47.103 
37,333 

ITmen 

Tailoxs 

}t%\fTr 

Paper    and    chemical 

38,118 

38,443 
104,540 
61.749 

38.850 

Hatters 

Lithosxapbers 

104  locaf  mixed  unions 

4i6edticationalasaociations 

Grand  total 

177.593 

3.997.361 

3,705,154 

Between  1850  and  i860  cooperation  began  in 
Austria,  but  has  not  had  great  development.  A 
union  of  cooperative  societies  was  organized  in 
Vienna  in  X874,  with  217  societies  in  1892.  The 
same  year  there  were  2,501  cooperative  societies 
in  Austria,  of  which  1,882  were  loan  societies  and 
about  300  distributive. 

At  the  close  of  1900  there  were  7,616  cooperar 
tive  societies,  including  5,098  credit,  758  dis- 
tributive, and  1 ,760  other  societies.  Of  the  credit 
cocieties,  1,513  were  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
type,  with  923 ,967  members. 

Industrie  betterment  has  at  least  begun.  At 
Dombim,  in  connection  with  Herr  Hammerle's 
cotton-mill,  a  picttu^sque  industrial  village  has 
been  developea.  Cott^fes,  with  open  verandas, 
covered  witri  vines  and  grouped  in  gardens  with 
frait-trees,  can  be  hired,  witn  cow  shed  and  pas- 
tur^qe,  for  some  $34  per  year,  or  bought  for  from 
$t,o6o  to  $1,500.  At  Smichof,  near  Prague, 
Baron  Ringhofer  has  done  much  btiilding  for  the 
1 ,000  men  employed  in  his  machine-worlra.    Two- 
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room  dwellings  or  blocks  can  be  rented  for  55 
cents  per  week,  or  3  rooms  for  75  cents.  De- 
tached houses  are  also  bein?  built.  Baron  Ring- 
hofer has  established  a  sick-fund  and  "welfare 
institutions." 

Industrial  legislation  is  more  advanced  than 
cooperation,  and  recently  the  government  has 
increasingly  followed  German  precedents. 

Accident  insurance  was  made  compulsory  in 
Austria  in  1887,  and  insurance  against  sickness 
-in  1888.  The  aim  is  to  keep  all  laborers  from 
dependency.  The  minister  of  the 
interior  requires  such  insurance  of 
all  employers  where  emplojrment  is 
at  all  dangerous,  as  in  mines,  quarries, 
buildings,  factories,  etc.,  and  exempts 
all  others.  In  case  of  fatal  accident,  the  widow 
receives  funeral  expenses,  20  per  cent  of  the  hus- 
band's wage  till  death  or  remarriage,  and  15  per 
cent  for  each  child  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  or,  if  both 
parents  are  dead,  such  children  receive  each  20 
per  cent.  Illegitimate  children  receive  10  per  cent 
each,  but  the  aggregate  amount  is  not  to  exceed 
50  per  cent.  In  case  of  total  disability  the  initued 
receives  60  p«r  cent ;  in  case  of  partial  disability 
the  amount  is  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent. 

The  ]}ostal  savings-bank  system  is  more  de- 
veloped in  Atistria-Htmgary  than  in  any  other 
cotmtry. 

The  Austrian  provisions  against  non-employ- 
ment are:  (i)  employment  agencies  carried  on  for 
gain,  about  916;  (2)  the  ancient  trade-gilds,  com- 
posed of  employers  and  employees,  of  which  there 
were  5.273  m  1895;  (3)  employees'  associations 
(trade-unions  and  others) ;  (4)  relief  stations 
on  the  German  plan  (see  Germany);  (5)  labor 
registries,  public  or  private.  Vienna  and  Pragfue 
have  large  municipd  registries.  The  public  reg- 
istries found  95,107  situations  in  1903;  agencies 
for  gain,  44,034;  the  trade-guilds,  30,520;  other 
agencies,  74,923. 

The  government  has  also  made  e8]}ecial  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  the  industrial  middle  classes 
by  creating  a  special  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Gewerbeforderunes-Dienst  (Service  for 
the  Promotion  of  Handicrafts  and  Trades),  which 
has  had  a  rapid  growth  and  been  imitated  in 
other  countries. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  large  number  of  experts 
in  the  various  trades  and  crafts,  and  of  men  de- 
voted to  the  cooperative  movement ;  the  institute 
itself  may  be  described  as  a  social  laboratory  en- 
dowed and  supported  by  the  state.  It  has  de- 
veloped also  a  tendency  which  is  becoming  im- 
portant throughout  Austria — the  endeavor  to 
apply  iu-tistic  methods  to  as  many  spheres  of  pro- 
duction as  possible.  It  has  a  Traae  and  Crafts' 
Museum,  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  year. 

Important  Austrian  social  reform  institutes  or 
societies  are: 

ArbtUilatisdus  Amt.  Vienna,  I.,  Biberstrasse  a.  Chief, 
Dr.  Victor  Mataja.     (Austrian  Labor  Department  or  Bureau.) 

Gtwtrbtffritrungsaitnit  dts  k.  k.  HatidtlsmimsUriums. 
Vienna,  IX..  3,Severingas8e9.  Chief .  Dr.  W.  P.  Bxner.  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  A.  Vetter.  (Imperial  Bureau  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Crafts.) 

Arbtittrieititiif  (Labor  News:  Socialist  organ).  Editor.  Dr. 
V.  Adler.  Vienna,  VI.,  Mariahilferstiasst  89.  (Headqujuters 
for  Socialist  and  labor  mformation.) 

Wimtr  Volkihtim  (People's  Palace).  Vieima.  XVI.. 
Kofler  Park  7.  Secretary.  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Reich.  (Educa- 
tional: furthering  university  extension,  libraries,  etc.) 

KulmrfoHtiscK*  GesiUsdutfl.  Vienna.  I..  Giselastrasse. 
Chairman.  Dr.  Robert  Scheu.  (Object:  political,  economic, 
and  social  education  in  Austria.) 

SoftalpMtisdur  Vrrtiii.  Vienna,  I..  Helfeistorferstrasse 
3.  Chairman.  Dr.  Sigismund  Wolf-Eppinger.  (Object:  so- 
cial leforms.) 
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Soitahrisstnadu^Udur  BiUunminin.  Viernui,  VIII., 
Schldaselgawe  it.  Cbainaan,  Dr.  Alexander  Hollander. 
(Object:  political  and  economic  education.) 

AUnmntur  VtrbaniitraufStlbsthilft  btrnlundtH  itutsthtn 
Erwtrbs  und  WirtsehaftgtmasensehafUH  in  0»st*rr*ich. 
Vienna,  I.,  Giaelastnsse  4.  (Object:  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  (jerman  cooperative  societies  in  Austria.) 

AUfm»it>*r  Vtriani  itr  landurirtidtaplidm  Gtnosttn- 
schafUH  i»  0*sUTr*iek.  Vienna,  I.,  Weihburggasse  la.  (A 
union  similar  to  the  preceding,  for  asricultural  cooperative 
societies.) 

Rticksvtrhmd  i*r  inusehtn  GaMrbntrtitu  OtsttrrtUhs  in 
Witn.  Vienna,  I.,  Eschenbachgaase  1 1.  President,  Section 
Chief  Dr.  W.  F.  Exner.  (Object:  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  German  industrial  associations.) 

Winur  VolksbiUunt  Virtin.  Vienna,  I..  Tegetthoffstiasse 
4.  Chairman,  Dr.  Fiiedrich  Jodl.  (Object:  popular  educa- 
tion.) 

Oesttrrtichisdur  Zvmmrtin  tor  Hthung  its  MiOtlslandfS. 
(Austrian  branch  of  the  Institut  inHmationat  its  classts 
moytnnts,  founded  in  Brussels,  for  the  development  of  the 
middle  classes.) 

Otsttrreickischt  FritdensgestUschaft.  Vienna,  I.,  Spiegel- 
gasse  4.  President,  Frau  Bertha  Freiin  V.  Suttner.  (Austrian 
Peace  Society.) 

OtsUrrridnsditr  Vtrtin  tffn  TrunksudU.  Vienna,  I., 
Spiegelgasse  19.  Secretary,  Dr.  Adolf  Daum.  (Austrian  Tem- 
perance Society.) 

Allttmnntr  Rtchtsschuts  und  Gtwtrksschaftsvtrtin  far 
Otsttrrtieh,  Vienna,  X..  Laxenbuigexstrasse  8.  Arbeiterheim. 
(General  Trade  Association  Union.) 

Vtrtinigune  itr  arbtittnitn  Frautn.  Vienna,  I.,  Tuch- 
lauben  IlT  President,  Frau  Karoline  Gronemann.  (Work- 
ing Women's  Qub.) 

AUgtmtintr  Otsttrreichischtr  Frautnvtrein.  Vienna.  XVIII., 
Gentzgasse  6.  President,  Fraulein  Augusts  Fickert.  (Gen- 
eral Austrian  Women's  Union.) 

Vtrtin  itr  kalholisch  gtsckititntn  Ektltutt.  Vienna,  IV., 
Leibenfrostgasse  6.  (Society  of  Divorced  Catholics,  whose 
object  is  agitation  for  legalization  of  divorce.) 

Vtrtin  lur  Riform  its  EJitrecktts.  Vienna,  VI.,  Haiia- 
bilferstrasse  5.     (Object:  reform  of  marriage  law.) 

Heimat.  Vienna,  1.,  Dorotheengasse  la.  Chaimuin,  Adolf 
Ruzicka.     (Girls'  Friendly  Society.) 

Kinitrsduttsstationtn.  Vienna,  I.,  Wipplin^erstiasse  8. 
President,  Dr.  Prince  Eduard  von  und  zu  Liechtenstein. 
(Children's  Aid  Society.) 

Vtrtin  abslintnttr  Frautn.     Vienna,  I.,  Steindlgasse  2. 


President,  Fnta  Bmille  Kasaowits.    CWoman't  Tempaanos 
Union.) 

BjsrBRBNcn:  StatisUsckts  Handbuch  dtr  OsttrrtidUsek-lfM- 
garischtn  MonarcUt,  Annual,  Vienna;  Mittktilunttn  dts 
ArbtitslatisHscktH  Amttsin  K.  K.  Handtlsminisltrimn,  ib.; 
Osttrrtichisckts  StaOstisdies  Handbuch,  Annual,  ib.:  Oxttr- 
rtieh-Ungarn  im  Wtltkandtl.by  Enael,  ib„  1903;  Btitrdg* 
sw  Ntntsltn  HattitlspolUik  Osttrrticks,  in  Sdirifttn  dts  Vtr- 
tins  far  Sotial  Politik,  vol.  xciii.,  Leipsie.  loot:  Austria. 
by  Sidnev  Whitman  and  J.  B.  Mcllraith,  New  York,  1809: 
AHStro-Hnntarian  Lift  in  Town  and  ComUry,  by  P.  H.  E. 
Palmer,  ib.,  1903;  Political  History  of  Enroft  sinct  1814. 
by  Seignobos,  transl.  by  MacVane,  ib.,  1899. 

AVELING,  EDWARD:  Socialist  lecturer,  bom 
in  185 1 .  He  was  educated  at  various  schools  and 
at  University  College,  London,  and  went  to  Cam- 
bridge as  Prof.  Michael  Foster's  assistant  in 
physiology.  He  has  been  professor  of  chemistry 
and  physiology  at  New  CoUege,  and  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  London  School  Board  in  1883.  An 
avowed  atheist,  he  became  vice-president  of  the 
National  Secular  Society,  socialist  lectiu^r,  jour- 
nalist, author,  and  dramatist.  Author:  Stu- 
dent's Marx";  "Student's  Darwin";  "Botany 
for  Students";  "(Jeology  for  Students";  "Phys- 
ics"; "Biology";  translations  of  Marx's  "Kap- 
ital"  (vol.  iO;  Engel's  "Socialism";  Haeckel's 
"Pedigree  of  Man  ;  Titchomirofl's  "Russia." 
He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Karl  Marx. 

AVERT,  MRS.  SUSAN  LOOK:  Writer;  re- 
former; bom  at  Conway,  Mass.,  1817;  educated 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.;  married  (1844)  Benjamin  P. 
Avery  (died  1885).  She  has  largely  devoted  her 
life  to  speaking  and  writing  on  woman's  suffrage, 
temperance,  the  single  tax,  and  other  reforms. 
Address:    Louisville,  Ky. 


BAADER,  FRAHZ  XAVIER:  German  philoso- 
pher; bom  at  Munich,  1765.  His  father  counted 
among  his  friends  some  liberal  German  bishops, 
and  shared  their  views.  Franz  Baader  studied 
at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  where  he  became 
the  friend  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  In  1826 
he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  specu- 
lative theology  at  Munich,  but  desirinpr  the  re- 
union of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  and 
having  uttered  a  remonstrance  against  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  Roman  court  in  1838,  he  was  deposed 
from  his  professorship.  He  gradually  became 
more  and  more  interested  in  social  subjects,  and 
recommended  a  theocracy,  a  state  held  together 
by  Christian  love,  which  should  be  equally  free 
from  lawless  individualism  and  from  despotism. 
Kaufman  in  his  "Christian  Socialism"  has  sum- 
marized Baader's  view  as  follows: 

Without  previous  and  perfect  union  between  God  and  man, 
social  union  can  neither  be  effected  nor  maintained.  Social 
coordination  and  subordination  must  rest  on  Divine  authority. 
All  members  of  the  social  organism  are  what  they  are  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Phyucal  force  without  spiritual  power,  com- 
pulsion without  conviction,  fear  without  respect,  interest  with- 
out love,  cannot  permanently  secure  social  order. 

Corporate  action  and  association  are  essential  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  because  they  imply  organized  social  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  attack  on  property  by  way  of  advocating  a 
communistic  redistribution  is  a  crime  against  the  common 
interests  of  aO.  The  Christian  law  of  mutual  affection  is  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  disintegrating  power  of  individual- 
ism. With  the  development  of  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
the  nation,  social  evolution  will  become  possible  also,  and  thus 
the  unhealthy  elements  of  social  progress  will  be  eliminated 
^thout  the  adoption  of  revolutionary  measures.  Tht  Church 
must  providt  a  ntw  diaconatt  to  bring  about  a  mqte  equitable 


redistribution.  The  most  perfect  corporation  is  the  Catholic 
Church;  it  is,  therefore,  the  best  type  of  social  organization. 
The  Church  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  heathemsh  view  of 
ownership  of  property,  which  is  purely  selfish,  and  therefore 
antisocial,  separating  private  from  common  interests.  The 
Church  regards  all  men  as  agents  and  stewards  of  their  pos- 
sessions for  the  common  good. 

Baader  was,  however,  not  destined  to  make  any 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  views,  as  he  died  in  1841, 
only  three  years  after  losing  his  Munich  professor- 
ship. The  "Encyclopedia  Britannica  says  of 
him: 

Baader  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  speculative  theo- 
logian of  modem  Catholicism,  and  his  influence  has  extended 
itself  even  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own  church. 

BABBAGE,  CHARLES:  English  economist; 
bom  1 792 ;  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  i8i6; 
helped  fotmd  the  British  Association;  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge  in  1828, 
and  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  build- 
ing of  two  great  calculating  machines.  In  politi- 
cal economy,  altho  he  did  not  contribute  to 
economic  theory,  he  nevertheless  won  a  high 
place  on  account  of  his  thorough  and  faithntl 
descriptions  of  characteristic  economic  phenom- 
ena. Especially  faithful  and  discerning  were  his 
analysis  and  portrayal  of  the  benefits  and  effects 
of  the  division  of  labor.  Political  economy  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  not  an  exact  science, 
like  the  mathematical,  altho  it  did  depend  on 
"generals. being  much  more  frequently  obeyed 
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than  violated."  He  was  no  blind  worshiper  of 
Mammon,  and  sneered  at  the  notion  that  no  call- 
ing could  be  deemed  respectable  which  did  not 
produce  wealth.  In  the  public  interest  be  be- 
lieved that  inventors  should  be  generously  re- 
warded by  the  state.     He  died  in  187 1. 

Babbage's  main  works  were:  "On  the  Economy 
of  Machinery  and  Manufactures";  "Thoughts  oh 
the  Principles  of  Taxation  with  Reference  to  a 
Property  Tax  and  its  Exceptions  " ;  "  A  Compara- 
tive View  of  the  Different  Institutions  for  the 
Assurance  of  Life";  "The  Exposition  of  1851,  or 
Views  of  the  Industrv,  the  Science,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  ;  "Passages  from  the  Life  of 
a  Philosopher. 

BABEUF,  FRANgOIS  NOEL  (called  Caius 
Gracchus) :  French  Socialist ;  bom  at  Saint  Quen- 
tin,  1760.  Left  alone  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  his 
youth  and  whole  life  was  stormy  and  wild.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  wrote 
violent  articles,  and  was  tried,  but  acquitted. 
He  edited  a  paper  which  he  called  Trtbun  de 
Peuple.  This  took  place  after  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre. He  gradually  became  more  violent,  and 
gathered  round  him  a  body  of  men  whose  main 
idea  was  to  put  down  inequality  of  condition. 
"We  desire,"  said  thev,  "re^  equality  or  death." 
They  met  at  the  Pantjneon  (till  their  public  meet- 
ings were  broken  up  by  Napoleon),  and  there 
counseled  how  to  rouse  the  jieople  to  insurrection. 
They  aimed  at  a  real  community  of  goods.     The 

Siiblic  authorities  were  to  organize  industry. 
very  one  was  to  have  a  right  to  lodging,  food, 
mediocre  mats  jrugaU,  clothes,  washing,  warm- 
ing, lighting,  and  medical  attentlance.  Babeuf's 
theoiv  of  communism  was  based  lai^ely  on 
Morefljr's  "Code  de  la  Nature."  Accordmg  to  it, 
"the  aim  of  society  is  the  happiness  of  all,  and 
happiness  consists  in  equality.  Let  all  the  arts 
perish,"  cried  its  followers,  "provided  we  obtain 
real  equality."  Government  was  to  be  absolute. 
No  private  individual  was  to  be  allowed  to  trade 
with  foreign  coimtries.  Even  within  the  country 
only  such  publications  were  to  be  allowed  as 
taught  the  unqualified  blessings  of  equality.  All 
were  to  be  drest  alike  save  for  differences  of  age 
or  sex.  Children  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
family  at  an  early  age,  to  be  taught  of  "civism" 
and  communism.  Comfortable  mediocrity  was 
the  openlv  exprest  ideal. 

Babeuf  and  his  friends  had  planned  a  general 
uprisin?  in  May,  1796,  but  their  plot  was  dis- 
covered a  few  hours  before  the  time  set  for  its 
execution,  and  in  February  of  the  following  year, 
Babeuf  and  Darth^  were  condemned  to  die. 
They  stabbed  themselves  before  the  tribunal,  not 
fatally  however,  and  they  were  guillotined  the 
next  day.  Babeufs  last  words  were,  "I  wrap 
myself  in  a  virtuous  slumber." 

BACON  FRANCIS,  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBANS: 
Enelish  scnolar,  philceopher,  and  diplomat ;  bom 
in  London,  1561;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  entered 
diplomacv,  and  was  one  of  the  suite  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris.  Later  he  studied  law,  be- 
came a  member  of  Parliament,  Solicitor-General, 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  was  made  Baron  Verulam,  then  Viscount. 
In  1621  he  was  convicted  of  corruption  in  office 
on  his  own  confession.  After  this  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  science  and  literature  till  his 
death  in  1636. 


Altho  dishonorable  in  public  life,  Bacon's  fame 
as  a  literary  and  scientific  man  is  of  the  first  order. 
His  life  was  contemporary  with  the  birth  of 
modem  science,  and  with  it  his  name  has  always 
been  associated.  As  a  literary  man  Bacon  ex- 
hibits profound  thought  exprest  in  a  remarkable 
and  splendid  style.  There  are  few  subjects  with 
which  he  did  not  occupy  himself.  In  his  day 
economic  questions  did  not  form  a  separate  study, 
nor  were  they  of  much  account.  Bacon,  however, 
here  and  there  touches  on  them,  as  in  Essay 
xxxiv.,  "Of  Riches,"  and  in  the  essay  on  "Planta- 
tions." He  discusses  the  government  of  colonies, 
and  says:  "Let  there  be  freedom  from  custom  till 
the  plantation  be  of  strength,  and  not  only  free- 
dom from  custom  but  freedom  to  carry  their 
commodities  where  they  may  make  their  best  of 
them,  except  there  be  some  special  cause  of  cau- 
tion." In  the  "History  of  Henry  VII,"  and  in 
other  {shorter  works  he  shows  himself  a  deep  stu- 
dent of  human  and  social  philosophy.  "The  New 
Atlantis"  is  a  brief  Utopia  written  between  1614 
and  1617,  and  published  a  year  after  his  death. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned: 
"Essays,"  "The  Advancement  of  Learning,"  the 
"Novum  Organum,"  and  the  "History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII." 

BA6EH0T,  WALTER:  English  banker  and 
economist;  bom  at  Langport,  Somersetshire,  in 
1826.  He  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  studied  at 
London  University.  After  being  called  to  the 
bar  he  chose  to  enter  his  father's  bank,  and  later 
became  known  as  a  brilliant  literary  critic  and 
writer.  In  1858  he  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Wilson,  editor  of  The  Economist,  and  two 
a  years  later  succeeded  to  the  editorship,  continuing 
thus  till  his  death.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  financiers  of  his  day.  His  special  service  in 
economics  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  reconcile 
them  with  history.  He  had  almost  imbounded 
admiration  for  Ricardo,  with  whom  as  a  successful 
man  of  business  he  had  many  points  of  agreement. 
"Adam  Smith,"  he  said,  "discovered  the  country 
(of  political  economy),  but  Ricardo  made  the  first 
map."  He  considered  himself  the  last  man  of 
the  ante-Mill  period.  Mill  and  Cairns  had  al- 
ready shown  that  the  old  political  economy  was 
hypothetic,  dealing  not  with  real  but  imaginary 
"economic  men,"  who  were  simply  conceived 
"as  money-making  animals."  In  history  and 
life,  as  Bagehot  showed,  men  are  not  merely  this. 
He  named  his  great  treatise  "Lombard  Street," 
not  "The  Money  Market,"  because  he  desired  to 
show  that  he  dealt  with  the  concrete  and  not  the 
abstract.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  capital- 
ists; yet  to  the  working  classes  and  trade-unions 
he  was  never  hostile.  His  only  remedy  was 
laissex-faire.  As  was  natural  from  his  position, 
his  best  detailed  work  was  in  elucidating  the 
orthodox  teaching  concerning  banking  and 
finance.     He  died  in  1877. 

Bagehot's  main  works  were:  "History  of  the 
Unretormed Parliament " ;  "Phjrsicsand  Politics"; 
"Lombard  Street:  A  Description  of  the  Money 
Market";  "International  Coinage";  "Literary 
Studies" ;  "Economic  Studies" ;  and  "Biographical 
Studies." 

BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERT  WORKERS' 
INTERNATIONAL  UNION   OF  AMERICA:  The 

bakery  trade  is  one  in  which  great  evils  exist. 
Working  by  hot  ovens  often  in  un ventilated  rooms 
and  not  infrequently  in  underground  cellars  is 
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very  difficult,  much  work  having  to  be  done  at 
night.  The  hours  are  often  long  and  irregfular 
and  wages  (except  for  organization)  are  very  low. 
Frequently  the  baker,  saturated  with  perspira- 
tion sleeps  on  his  table  or  on  flour  bags,  witnout 
undressing,  ready  for  work  the  next  morning. 
Organization  began  in  New  York,  and  by  i88i 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  had  5,000  union  bakers, 
mainly  German.  The  union  struck  for  twelve 
hours,  but  lost  and  largely  went  to  pieces.  In 
1885,  however,  Mr.  Henry  Weisman  started  the 
German-American  Bakers  Journal,  threw  him- 
self into  building  up  a  national  union,  with  the 
result  that  to-day  the  national  union  had,  1905, 
12,000  members  and  is  working  for  an  eight-hour 
day.  Secretary,  F.  H.  Harezbo:ker,  236  Superior- 
Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

BAKOUnm,  MICHAEL:  The  father  of  revo- 
lutionary anarchist-communism;  bom  in  Tor- 
schok,  Russia,  1814,  of  aristocratic  and  even 
princely  family.  Educated  for  the  military  serv- 
ice, he  became  an  artillery  officer,  and  was 
stationed  in  Poland;  but  by   1835  became  dis- 

Ced  with  Russian  militarism,  and  went  to 
DOW  to  study  philosophy,  reading  mainly 
Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  in  company  with  Alex- 
ander Herzen,  the  later  notorious  Russian  revolu- 
tionist, and  others  of  similar  type. 
A  n__  In  1841  he  went  to  Berlin,  becommg 
j!Jf"''  particularly  acquainted  with  Arnold 
"^  Ruge,  and  writing  in  his  Deutsche 
lahrbiicher,  at  Dresden.  He  was  led 
by  Ruge  to  be  a  communist.  In  1843  Bakotmin 
went  to  Paris,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Proudhon  and  his  writings,  and  learned  to  give  to 
his  conmiunistic  views  an  anarchistic  basis.  In« 
1849  ^s  resided  for  a  time  in  Leipsic,  surrounding 
himself  with  Czech  students,  and  endeavoring  to 
provoke  a  fresh  rising  in  Bohemia.  When  in  that 
year  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Dresden,  Bakou- 
nin  joined  it.  He  was,  however,  captured  during 
a  skirmish  and  condemned  to  death.  On  the  eve 
of  being  shot  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Austrian 
authorities,  and  tried  by  them  for  his  part  in  the 
Czech  rebellion.  Again  sentenced  to  death,  he  was 
claimed  by  Rxissia,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Schlusselburg,  and  in  1852  transported  to 
Siberia.  In  i860  Bakounin  reappeared  in  Lon- 
don, having  escaped  from  Sib^aa  by  the  way 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  He  immediately 
resumed  his  advocacy  of  Panslavism,  and  be- 
came more  revolutionary  than  ever.  He  wrote 
in  Herzen's  journal,  Kolokol  (The  Belt),  and 
exerted  wide  influence,  among  other  ways,  by  his 
brochure,  "Romanoff  and  Pugatcheff." 

When  the  International  was  formed  in  London 
in  1864,  Bakounin  did  not  at  first  join  it;  but  soon 
realizing  its  power,  he  threw  himself  into  it  and 
became  the  leader  of  its  anarchist 
Tha  Int»    wing  against  Marx,  the  leader  of  the 
~y~v'   Socialist  wing.    The  names  Anarchist 
nanonu     ^^^    Socialist   were   not   then   used 
save  in  a  vague  way;  both  Marx  and 
Bakounin    called    themselves    communists,    but 
gradually  around  these  two  leaders  arose  the  two 
distinct  movements  which  have  since  become  the 
Socialist   and    anarchist-communist   movements 
existing  to-day,  and  completely  opposing  each 
other  in  all  European  countries.     The  difference, 
however,   only   gradually   asserted   itself.    The 
International  at  first  was  simply  an  effort  to 
unite  the  workers  of  all  coimtries.    (See  Interna- 
tional.) 


At  a  congress  held  in  Geneva  in  1867,  Bakounin 
favored  the  abolition  of  centralized  states,  and 
the  substitution  of  voluntary  federations  of  in- 
dependent communes.  At  the  next  congress,  in 
1868,  at  Bern,  under  the  presidency  of  Victor 
Htigo,  he  urged  joining  the  International.  Fail- 
ing to  convince  the  assembly,  he  formed  his  sup- 
porters into  a  Social  Democratic  Alliance,  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  make  land  and  capital  the  collect- 
ive property  of  society,  to  be  used  by  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  associations.  Existing  states 
were  to  "disappear  in  the  universal  imion  of  free 
associations."  The  Alliance  desired  to  be  recog- 
nized as  part  of  the  International,  but  its  claim 
was  rejected,  whereupon  it  dissolved  after  six 
months'  existence,  during  which  it  had  been  active 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  its  sections  joined  the 
International  separately. 

On  Sept.  38,  1870,  Bakotmin  or^nized  an  in- 
surrection at  Lyons,  but  failing  in  France  he 
resorted  to  Italy.  In  1872,  however,  Bakounin 
was  to  make  his  break  with  the  Marxian  wing  of 
the  International.  When  the  congress  of  the  In- 
ternational was  to  be  held  in  that  year,  Marx  suc- 
ceeded in  having  it  called  at  The  Hague,  where 
Bakounin  could  not  come,  since  he  would  have 
been  arrested  in  passing  through  either  France  or 
Germany.  At  the  congress,  therefore,  Marx  had 
it  all  his  own  way.  In  Sept.,  1873,  both  the 
Marxists  and  the  Autonomists  held  a  congress  at 
(Jeneva,  each  claiming  to  be  the  true  International. 
The  autonomists  were  the  stronger.  Bakounin 
appeared  to  have  conquered.  It  was  the  last 
congress  of  the  Marxist  International.  The  real 
triumph  of  Man^an  socialism  was  not  then  ap- 
parent. Bakoimin  retired  to  Lugano,  in  Italy, 
out  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  died  in  Bern, 
July  1,  1876.  EUse^  Reclus,  Paul  Brousse,  J. 
Gttillaume,  and  others  gathered  round  his  grave, 
and  organized  the  cause  to  which  Reclus  later  gave 
the  name  of  anarchist-communism.  (See  An- 
archism.) 

Bakounin  is  said,  by  Reclus,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  thought,  strength  of  will,  and  un- 
tiring energy.  By  Felix  Dubois  he  is  described 
as  a  man  of  no  original  thought,  hungry  only  for  a 
notoriety  to  be  obtained  by  any  means.  He  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  revolutionist.  He  wrote 
of  the  International: 

We  wish  to  destroy  all  states  and  all  churches,  with  all  their 
institutions  and  laws,  religious,  political,  juridical,  financial, 
magisterial,  academiosl,  economical,  and  social,  in  order  that 
all  these  millions  of  poor  human  beings,  who  are  cheated,  en- 
slaved, overworked,  and  exploited — liaving  been  at  last  de- 
livered from  their  masters  and  benefactors,  whether  ofTidal 
or  officious,  whether  associations  or  individtuUs — may  hence- 
forth and  forever  breathe  in  absolute  freedom. 

His  ideal  of  the  future  was  not  formulated.  He 
wrote: 

All  reasonings  about  the  future  are  criminal,  because  they 
hinder  destruction  pure  and  simple,  and  fetter  the  progress  of 
the  revolution.  .  .  .  The  revolutionist  is  a  man  under  a  vow. 
He  ought  to  have  no  personal  interests,  no 
business,  no  feelings,  no  property.     He  ought 
The  B«TOln-  *°  ^  entirely  absorbed  in  one  single  interest, 
tlimlafc        °^^  aixigle  thought,  one  single  passion — the 
•"""■*        revolution.  ...  He   has  only  one  aim,  one 
science  —  destruction.      For    that,    and    for 
nottiin^  else,  he  studies  mechanics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  sometimes  medicine.     With  the  same  object, 
he  observes  men,  characters,  the  situations,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  social  order.     He  despises  and  detests  existing 
morality.     For  him  everything  is  moral  that  helps  on  the 
triumph  of  the  revolution,  everything  is  immoral  and  criminal 
that  hinders  it.     Between  him  and  society  there  is  war — war 
to  the  death,  inces.^ant,  irreconcilable.     He  ought  to  be  ready 
to  die.  to  endure  torture,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  kill  all 
who  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  revolution.  So  much 
the  worse  for  him  if  he  has  in  this  world  any  ties  of  relation- 
ship, of  friendship,  of  love!    He  is  no  tnw  revolutionist  if 
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thcM  mttachmenta  stay  bis  arm.  Nevertheleas,  he  must  live 
in  the  midst  of  society,  feigning  to  be  what  he  is  not.  He  must 
penetnite  everywhere  among  the  upper  classes,  as  well  as 
amrmg  the  zniddle — into  the  merchant  s  shop,  into  the  church, 
into  toe  government  offices,  into  the  anny^  into  the  litentfy 
worid,  into  the  detective  force,  and  even  mto  the  imperial 
palace.  .  .  .  He  must  prepare  a  list  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  death,  and  dispatch  them  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  misdoings.  A  new  member  can  only  be  admitted  into 
the  association  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  after  bis  qualities 
have  been  proved,  not  by  words  merely,  but  by  deeds.  Each 
"cotnpanioa"  should  have  under  his  control  several  revolu- 
tiooista  of  the  second  or  third  degree,  not  wholly  initiated. 
He  should  consider  them  as  part  of  the  revolutionary  capital 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  should  expend  them  economic- 
ally and  so  as  to  abstract  the  greatest  possible  profit  out  of 
than.  .  .  .  The  most  valuable  element  are  women  who  are 
completely  initiated,  and  who  accept  our  whole  program. 
Without  their  aid  we  can  effect  nothing. 

Bakounin's  best  work  is  probably  "God  and  the 
State,"  which  has  been  translated  by  B.  R.  Tucker 
(1883).  .  His  other  writings  were  mainly  attacks 
upon  Marx  and  Mazzini,  or  violent  "Bulletins  of 
the  Federation  of  the  Jura." 

BALAKCE  OF  TRADE:  The  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  or  value  of  the  commodities 
exported  from  and  imported  into  a  country.  The 
balance  is  said  to  be  favorable  to  a  country  when 
the  value  of  its  exports  exceeds  that  of  its  imports, 
and  unfavorable  when  it  is  vice  versa.  This  is 
derived  from  the  old  idea  long  prevalent,  but 
especially  developed  by  the  Mercantilists,  that 
wealth  consists  only,  or  at  least  mainly,  in  money, 
and  that  therefore  that  coiintry  which  exports 
more  conunodities  than  it  imports  must  be  rich, 
since  it  receives  money  in  excess  of  what  it  pays  for 
its  imports.  Clement  Armstrong,  in  his  "  Treatise 
Concerning  the  Staple  and  the  Conunodities  of  this 
Realme"  (1530),  says:  "The  hoU  welthe  of  the 
reafane  is  for  ul  otir  riche  commodites  to  gete  owt 
of  all  other  reahnes,  therefore  redy  money;  and 
after  the  money  is  brought  into  the  holl  realme, 
so  shall  all  peple  in  the  realme  be  made  riche 
therwith."  This  was  the  universal  theory  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  what  has  been  called 
a  "balance  of  bargain  "  theory,  each  state  striving 
on  every  bargain  to  obtain  a  balance  of  money. 
The  first  real  refutation  of  the  theory  seems  to 
have  been  by  Nicholas  Barbon  in  1690,  tho  it 
remained  largely  accepted  till  the  onslaught  upon 
it  by  Htmie  in  lus  "Essays"  (1752),  and  the  more 
calm  and  judicious  analysis  of  Adam  Smith. 
To-day,  when  it  is  seen  that  wealth  may  consist 
in  many  things  besides  money,  the  absurdity  of 
the  theory  is  apparent.  See  Buckle's  "History 
of  Civilization  m  England,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  aio-aia; 
W.  Cimningham's  "The  Growth  of  English  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,"  p.  362 ;  C.  F.  Bastable's 
"The  Theory  of  International  Trade,"  p.  164 
(Dublin,  1887). 

BALL,  TOHH :  English  priest  and  revolutionist; 
bom  1338 ;  studied  at  St.  Mary's,  York,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  not  long  after  1356, 
becoming  one  of  the  class  of  paroclual  chaplains, 
who  corresponded  among  the  clergy  to  the  ar- 
tizan  class  among  the  latty.  It  was  toward  the 
end  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the 
"mad  priest,"  as  it  suited  the  landowners  to  call 
him,  began  to  prophesy  against  the  evils  of  his 
time;  and,  as  John  Richard  Green  has  said,  "in 
the  preaching  of  John  Ball  England  first  listened 
to  the  knell  of  feudalism  and  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man."  England  was  ripe  for  the 
message.  The  vears  of  prosperity  following  the 
plague  of  1548  had  done  more  to  open  the  eyes 


of  the  peasants  than  all  the  centtiries  of  poor 
rations  which  had  gone  before.  At  first  by  royal 
proclamation,  and  subsequently  by  the  repeated 
enactments  with  added  penalties  of  the  famous 
"Statute  of  Laborers,"  every  effort  was  made  to 
defeat  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  artizans  and 
peasants,  but  every  resistance  only  fanned  the 
Same. 

Such  were  the  conditions  amid  which  Ball  be- 

Gn  his  life-work,  and  for  twenty  years  preached 
illardism  of  a  coarser  and  more  popular  sort 
than  that  of  Wycliffe.  He  traveled 
■m,  T,jfc  from  place  to  place,  and  preached  in 
chtu-chyards  and  from  the  market 
crosses  to  crowds,  which  were  ever 
increasing  as  he  incurred  the  greater  displeastue 
of  the  authorities.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  marriage  of  the  clergy,  on  a  voluntary  priest- 
hood, and  on  the  injustice  of  demanding  tithes 
from  poor  men.  From  the  headquarters  which 
he  maintained  in  Essex  his  work  extended  in  all 
directions,  and  he  gradually  became  the  recog- 
nized head  of  an  ever-growing  labor  party,  whose 
sections  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
united  by  a  great  band  of  itinerant  priests,  whose 
office  enabled  them  to  travel  unsuspected  in 
every  direction.  While  all  this  was  going  on 
events  were  rapidly  preparing  the  way  for  insur- 
rection. The  peasants  were  filled  with  what 
Professor  Rognrs  calls  a  "religious  socialism." 
The  actual  outbreak  was  delayed  by  several 
causes,  for  the  leaders  were  loath  to  provoke  an 
appeal  to  arms,  tho  as  early  as  1375  they  seem  to 
have  decided  that  it  would  ultimately  be  neces- 
sary. Between  1375  and  1377  riots  were  fre- 
quent, and  the  peopfe  were  held  back  with  great 
aiffictdty.  Then  Edward  III.  died,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  popular  party  for  a  better  state  of  things 
were  revived  for  a  short  time,  while  the  troubles 
with  the  French  helped  to  distract  attention  from 
the  troubles  at  home.  But  when  defeat  abroad 
added  to  misery  at  home  was  capped  by  a  fresh 
tax  levy,  to  which  the  poor  were  compelled 
to  contribute  as  much  as  the  rich,  the  suiiering 
became  tmbearable.  In  the  early  part  of  1381 
Ball  began  sending  letters  to  his  party  every- 
where, saying  that  the  time  for  action  had  come. 
In  April  he  was  imprisoned,  first  in  Maidstone 
jail  and  then  in  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Can- 
terbury; but  his  plans  were  too  well 
Wat  Tear's  ^''^  *°  ^°  frustrated,  and  in  June 
■^2k^^i  the  storm  burst.  The  people  rose 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Canterbury,  where  "the 
whole  town  was  of  their  sort,"  was  thrown  open 
to  the  insurgents,  who  plundered  the  archbishop's 
palace  and  released  Ball,  who  thenceforth  became 
the  heart  of  the  movement,  as  Wat  Tyler  was 
its  military  head.  Then  they  moved  on  London, 
occupied  Blackheath  and  Southwark,  and  sent 
their  demands  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time 
crossing  the  bridge  and  burning  the  new  palace 
of  the  hated  John  of  Gatmt  and  the  hospital  of 
St.  John.  The  best  of  order  and  discipline  were 
maintained:  gold  and  silver  vessels  thev  smashed 
with  axes,  jewels  they  brayed;  they  stole  nothing. 
This  was  between  the  i  ith  and  the  13th  of  June. 
On  the  14th  the  insurgents  insisted  on  a  con- 
ference with  the  king,  and  he  came  forth  from 
the  Tower,  and  met  them  almost  alone  at  Mile 
End,  giving  assent  to  their  demand:  "We  will 
that  you  make  us  free  forever,  ourselves,  otir  heirs, 
and  our  lands;  and  that  we  be  no  more  bond  or  so 
reputed."     He  set  <^erks  at  work  writing  charters 
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of  manumission,  and  giving  these  to  them,  he 
bade  them  go  home  at  once,  which  many  did,  thus 
weakening  their  strength  through  division.  On 
the  15th,  while  Tyler  was  conferring  with  the 
king  alone,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  safe- 
conduct,  he  was  murdered  by  Walworth,  the 
mayor,  and  the  rebels  having  lost  their  chief  and 
leader,  fell  into  the  stratagem  of  the  king,  who 
put  himself  at  their  head  and  persuaded  them  to 
leave  London  altogether.  Ball  seems  to  have 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rally  the  peasants 
again ;  but,  being  caught  at  Coventry,  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  "The  peasants  were  dispersed  and  de- 
feated," says  Professor  Rogers;  "their  leaders 
were  tried,  sentenced,  and  hanged;  but  the  solid 
fruits  of  victory  rested  with  the  insurgents  of 
June,  1 38 1.  Once  in  the  history  of  England  only 
— once,  perhaps,  only  in  the  history  of  the  world 
— ^peasants  and  artizans  attempted  to  effect  a 
revolution  by  force.  They  nearly  succeeded — at 
least  they  became  for  a  short  time  the  masters  of 
the  situation.  The  English  laborer,  for  a  century 
or  more,  became  virtually  free  and  constantly 
prosperous." 

Francis  Watts  Lbb. 

RBrBRKNCKs:  Englisk  Social  Reformtrs,  by  H.  de  B.  Gibbiiu, 
London,  1802;  A  Dream  of  John  BaU,  bv  William  Morris, 
London,  1888;  English  Popular  Leaders,  by  C.  E.  Maurice, 


London.  1872:    In  an  article  on  7o/ih  Ball,  oy  James  Oaird- 

,inSttohen'»  Dictionary  of  Nati       '  "' 

S),  ana  in  An  Introduction  to  L   _ 
and  Theory,  hy  W.  J.  Ashley  (London,  1893),  a  less  favor- 


ner,  in  Stephen's  Dictionary  of  I^ational  Biography  (London. 
1885),  ana  in  An  Introduction  to  English  Economic  History 


able  view  is  talcen. 

BALLANCE,  HOU.  JOHN;  The  first  Liberal- 
Labor  Premier  of  New  Zealand;  bom  in  1839; 
the  son  of  a  north  Irish  tenant  farmer.  Appren- 
ticed to  a  Dublin  ironmonger,  he  went  to  New 
Zealand  in  1866  and  became  a  sheep  farmer;  soon, 
however,  he  started  a  jeweler's  shop,  and  later  a 
paper.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  Parliament, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  from  1877 
to  1879  and  again  in  1884  and  1887,  and  prime 
minister  from  1891  till  his  untimely  death  in 
1893.  He  gained  his  popularity  largely  by  being 
the  first  promoter  of  New  Zealand's  present  land 
system,  m  opposition  to  private  monopoly  in 
land.  He  inaugurated  the  village-settlement  plan 
in  1886;  was  the  author  of  the  first  land- value 
tax  law;  and  took  a  leading  part  for  manhood- 
suifrage.  In  1800  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
Liberal  and  the  Labor  leaders ;  and  on  becoming 
premier  he  inaugurated  the  era  of  radical  reforms 
with  rM;ard  to  land,  etc.,  which  has  made  New 
Zealand  so  prosperous. 

BALLOU,  ADHT :  Founder  of  Hopedale  Com- 
mtmity;  born  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  1803.  His 
ancestor,  Mattirin  Ballou,  in  1646  aided  in  fotmd- 
ing  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  Adin  Ballou  felt  a  fervor  of  the  Divine 
spirit,  and  at  eighteen  he  preached  his  first  dis- 
course. He  became  a  Universalist,  published 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  edited  many  papers  on 
reformatory  subjects.  In  1841  he  founoed  the 
Hopedale  Community  in  Massachusetts,  which, 
as  long  as  it  remained  under  his  management, 
succeeded  in  doing  the  good  it  started  out  to 
accomplish.  Ballou  remained  at  its  head  for 
over  ten  years,  but  was  finally  superseded  by  an 
intriguing  business  man,  who  got  the  lead  and 
ruined  the  community.  Mr.  Bdlou  died  in  1890. 
(For  his  views,  see  Hopbdalb.) 


BALTIMORE,  MO.:  Social  reform  movements 
in  Baltimore  are  characterized  by  qualities  grow- 
ing inevitably  out  of  the  somewhat  unique 
position  and  history  of  the  city.  With  a  large 
negro  population  (a  larger  negro  vote  than  any 
city  in  tne  union  except  Washington)  the  city 
has  its  full  share  of  i^orance  and  poverty,  and 
yet,  descending  from  its  early  history,  traditions 

of  aristocracy  and  in  some  ways  of 

Eiitory     f^"*^*!  relationship  between  the  rich 

^^     and  the  poor,  which  are  not  common 

in  the  United  States.  Such  relations 
exist  elsewhere  in  the  South,  but  in  many  ways 
Baltimore  is  not  a  Southern  city.  A  situation 
favorable  to  commerce  early  developed"  a  consid- 
erable foreign  trade  and  local  manufacture.  The 
trade  of  the  "Baltimore  clippers"  before  the  war 
became  famous.  Tho  this  was  cut  off  by  the  war 
and  hurt  by  the  great  fire  of  1904,  the  city 
emerged  from  that  experience  to  develop  a  very 
energetic  commercial  and  industrial  life. 

The  aristocratic  element  came  first.  The  foun- 
dation of  Baltimore  in  1829  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  proprietary  government  of  Maryland. 
It  had  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the 
first  lord  proprietor,  to  found  a  feudal  state ,  largely 
for  Catholics,  tho  Protestants  were  to  be  free  to 
dwell  there  and  conduct  their  faith.  Maryland 
early  outgjrew  this  intention,  but  the  influence  of 
its  beginnings  has  never  wholly  disappeared. 

Ignorance,  however,  soon  followea.  Slavery 
was  introduced  and  Maryland  became  a  slave- 
holding  state.  Strong  influences  from  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  in  the  State,  in  period  of  the 
rebellion,  saved  Maryland  from  seceding,  but 
large  numbers  of  her  people  sympathized  with  the 
South  and  many  entered  the  Confederate  army. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  the  proximity  to  the 
South  induced  many  colored  freedmen  to  settle  in 
Baltimore,  providing  her  citizens  and  her  com- 
merce with  cheap  labor,  and  her  politicians  with  a 
large  element  that  could  be  easily  bought.  In 
igoo  Baltimore  had  a  population  of  508,057,  of 
whom  79,739  were  colored,  68,600  were  foreign 
bom,  a  small  proportion  for  the  U.  S.  The  ilht- 
erate  population  was  39,148,  of  which  17,037  were 
colored  and  13,111  "poor  whites."  Such  condi- 
tions mean  a  low  standard  of  labor,  and  B<dti- 
more  has  never  been  a  strong  trade-union  city. 
Commerce,  however,  has  flourished. 

Equally,  however,  until  recently,  has  politi- 
cal corruption  flourished,  and  Baltimore  pa^ed 

through  a  great  period  of  mtmicipal 
Corrnstioii  comiptio°  m  connection  with  public 

connivance  with  Senator  Gorman's 

Democratic  machine.  In  1885,  how- 
ever, a  Reform  League  was  or^^ized,  and  a 
fight  upon  corruption  begun.  For  ten  years, 
however,  little  or  no  impression  was  made.  Only 
in  189s  did  it  succeed,  through  activity  and  watch- 
fulness in  ward  clubs,  in  defeating  the  city  ma- 
chine, and  electing  a  Republican  governor  and 
U.  S.  senator.  But  this  was  in  part  (tho  not 
wholly)  a  mere  party  victory.  In  1898,  however, 
a  new  and  progressive  charter  was  obtained,  go- 
ing into  effect  March  i,  1900. 

Executive  functions  are  vested  in  a  mayor 
elected  for  four  years,  a  few  other  officials,  and 

in    seven    executive    departments: 

Uj^        Finance,  Law,  Public  Safety,  Public 

Charter     Improvements,    Public    Parks    and 

Squares,   Education,    Charities   and 

Correction,  Review  and  Assessments. 
These  oflicials  (except  the  controller)  and  heads 
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of  departments  were  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
subject  to  approval  by  uie  Second  House,  givmg, 
iberefoie,  very  centralized  responsibility,  espe- 
cially since  they  may  be  removed  by  the  ma^r, 
at  pleasure,  for  the  first  six  months,  and  sSter 
that  by  trial  and  for  cause.  The  sole  power 
of  money  appropriations  is  in  a  board  of  esti- 
mates, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people. 
No  money  can  be  appropriated  unless  actually  in 
the  treasury,  a  conaition  which  works  for  hon- 
esty, conservatism,  and  against  municipal  oper- 
ations. A  separate  spring  election  has  called 
attenticm  to  city  conditions  as  apart  from  the 
state  and  country,  and  has  resulted  in  the  election 
of  better  councilors.  The  result  has  been  that 
Baltimore  is  almost  unique  among  the  large 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  in  not  having  the  question  of 
corruption  prominently  up  for  the  last  ten  years, 
Mnch  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  first  mayor 
under  the  new  charter,  Thomas  G.  Haj^es. 

The  better  element  of  citizens,  how- 

gjj^        ever,  have  largely  helped.     The  Bal- 

«^_-      timore  Reform  League  is  a  somewhat 
small  and  compact  organization  of 
influential  citizens,  but  a  Mtmicipal 
Le^ue,  oisanized  in  1905,  enrolls  3,000  mem- 
bers. 

It  is  in  part  due  to  Baltimore's  wealth  and  aris- 
tocracy that  the  city,  in  spite  of  many  ignorant 
citizens,  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost 
educational  centers  of  the  country.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  opened  in  1876  by  the  munin- 
cenoeof  a  Baltmiore  merchant,  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  postgraduate  study  and  has  influenced  the 
whole  city.  A  Roman  Catholic  seminary  and 
college,  a  woman's  college,  two  colored  advanced 
institutions,  besides  various  professional  schools 
and  departments  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
increase  this  influence.  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library  has  200,000  volumes  and  several  branches. 
The  Peabody  Institute,  founded  by  George  Pea- 
body,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  his  wealth  in 
Baltimore,  has  145,000  volumes,  art  gallery,  and 
conservatory  of  music.  Public  schools  are  also 
well  developed,  one  of  the  chief  successes  of  the 
new  charter  being  in  its  freeing  of  the  schools 
from  politics  and  the  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Charity  has  been  well  organized  in  Baltimore. 

A  fine  Federated  Charities  Building  was  opened 

in    1903.     The     Lawrence     House     Settlement 

(founded  1893)  and  the  more  recent 

m,.^^^    Locust  Point  Social  Settlement  are 

doing  good  work.     Several  churches 

have  well-appointed  parish  houses 

for  social  work  and  many  now  show  considerable 

institutional  activity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important 
social  and  charitable  institutions ; 

Fedention  Charities  Building,  10 1  West  Saratoga  Street. 

liSWRQce  House,  8 16  West  Lombard  Street. 

Locust  Point  Social  Settlement,  1504  Port  Avenue. 

Baltimore  Reform  Leasue,  18  East  Lexington  Street. 

Uunidpal  League,  136  Law  Building, 

Socialist  Headquarten,  10 it  East  Baltimore  Street. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  30a  North  Charles 


Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Parle  Avenue  and 
FiuUin  Street. 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  5 16  Park  Avenue. 

State  Board  of  Education,  Canollton  and  Lafayette  Ave- 
Boes. 

.  Baltimore   Federation  of  Labor,   Baltimore  and   North 
Streets. 

Labor  Leader,  17  Pninldin  Building, 

labor  Lyceum,  ion  East  Baltimore  Street, 
^ferte  Bunsa  of   Industrial   Statistics,    joo   E<}uitabl« 


BAITDS  OF  HOPE:  Temperance  organizations 
for  juveniles,  established  throughout  all  English- 
speaking  countries.  In  the  United  States  the  name 
has  been  generally  changed  to ' '  Loyal  Temperance 
Legion,"  altho  some  local  organizations  are  con- 
tinued under  the  old  name.  The  Band  of  Hope 
pledge  in  this  country  is  as  follows:  "I  hereby 
solemnly  pledge  myself  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  including  wine,  beer, 
and  cider,  as  a  beverage ;  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  every  form,  and  from  all  profanity." 

The  first  society  called  a  Band  of  Hope  was 
formed  in  Leeds,  England,  in  1847,  more  than  200 
children  taking  the  pledge :  "I  promise  to  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages."  In 
Great  Britain  there  are  probably  over  2,000  juve- 
nile temperance  societies  of  one  kind  or  other.  In 
185 1  the  first  Band  of  Hope  Union  was  formed. 
Its  sphere  of  work  is  in  Bands  of  Hope,  Sunday- 
schools,  day-schools,  colleges,  orphan  asylums, 
industrial  and  district  schools,  traming  ships,  re- 
formatories, and  the  homes  of  the  children.  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  movement 
shows  that  there  are  nearly  1 5 ,000  Bands  of  Hope 
and  juvenile  temperance  organizations  in  Great 
Britain,  with  upward  of  20,000  members. 

BAKK  OF  EIlGLAin):  Established  in  1694 
with  a  capital  of  ;£i, 200,000.  It  was  projected 
by  William  Paterson,  a  Scotchman  who  had  had 
business  experience  in  America.  In  1816  the 
capital  reached  ;£i4, 553.000,  the  present  amoimt, 
with  a  reserve  fund  of  ^^3,000,000.  Its  issue 
department  is  limited  to  £^14,000,000,  tho  this 
may  be  increased  if  other  note-issuing  banks 
discontinue  issues.  The  Bank  of  England  pays 
^180,000  a  year  for  its  exclusive  privileges,  and 
is  paid  ;£247,ooo  a  year  (less  charges  of  £124,- 
000)  for  acting  as  the  government's  banker  in 
managing  the  national  debt,  loans,  bonds,  and 
much  of  the  colonial  business.  In  case  of  panic 
the  government  can  permit  the  bank  to  issue 
notes  beyond  the  legal  amount,  and  this  usually 
ends  the  panic.  The  bank  is  controlled  by  a 
governor,  a  deputy,  and  twenty-foiu-  directors, 
elected  by  the  stockholders. 

BANK  OF  VENICE,  THE:  This  famous  bank, 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  monetary 
discussion,  dates  according  to  some  from  11 71, 
and  according  to  others,  from  1619.  This  is  be- 
cause the  latter  authorities  deny  that  up  to  16x9 
it  was  a  bank  in  any  modem  or  correct  sense  of 
the  word.  Stephen  Colwell,  in  his  "Ways  and 
Means  of  Pajrment,"  has  made  this  bank  an  ar- 
gtmient  for  the  practicability  of  fiat  money,  tho 
these  conclusions  are  severely  criticized  by  their 
opponents.  Mr.  B.  -S.  Heath,  in  his  "Lahor  and 
Finance  Revolution,"  says  in  brief: 

Stephen  Colwell's  digest  of  fourteen  authorities  leads  to  the 
following  deductions,  as  will  be  seen  by  perusal  of  his  able 
work: 

It  proves  that  there  was  a  national  bank  of  Venice  founded 
on  a  loan  of  s.ooo.ooo  ducats  spent  by  the  State  in  1 17 1.  and 
the  bank  existed  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  a  period 
Ot  6s6  yean,  during  which  time  it  was  gradually  enlarged  over 
7ooiiercent. 

That,  in  1413,  the  4  per  cent  interest  previously  paid  was 
abolished. 

That  all  promise  of  reimbursement,  other  than  transfer  of 
credit  receipts,  was  abolished. 

That  no  coin  was  kept  as  a  specie  basis  of  credit,  or  for 
strengthening  the  nation. 

That  no  promise  to  pay  any  coin  was  made  after  1423,  for 
nearly  400  years  of  its  continuance. 

ITiat  the  premium  fixt  by  law  of  30  per  cent  premium  over 
ttw  Venetian  gold  ducat,  so  celebrated  f^r  it*  nneness  in  ex> 
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port,  was  a  real  ■uperiority  of  legal  money  of  account  over  the 
commodity  gold,  and  over  gold  currency. 

That  it  was  not  dependent  on  any  promise  of  convertibility 
or  redemption  in  gold,  as  no  claim  for  any  gold  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  National  Bank. 

That  it  continued  for  nearly  400  yean  with  all  these  ex- 
traordinary attributes,  producing  no  financial  derangements 
and  no  opposition;  but,  on  the  contrary,  grew  un^  it  ex- 
ceeded the  money  per  capita  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  was  the  pride  of  Venice,  the  env>r  of  Europe. 

That  it  only  fell  when  Napoleon  conquered  Venice,  when  it 
had  reached  an  issue  exceeding  S  16,000,000  of  government 
credit  or  money  for  100,000  people,  excluding  the  dependen- 
cies of  Venice. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Dimbar,  in  Pal- 
grave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,"  g[ives 
an  account  different  in  several  essential  points. 
According  to  him,  the  bank  was  simply  a  bank 
of  deposit  under  public  officers.  In  1619  it  was 
changed  into  the  Banco  del  Giro,  long  known  as 
the  Bank  of  Venice.  It  received  ftmds  both  for 
the  State  and  individuals,  makinga  small  charge 
for  holding  private  deposits.  Transfers  were 
made  upon  the  books  by  the  order  of  depositors; 
bills  of  exchange  were  paid,  and  the  tender  of 
payment  for  any  sum  not  less  than  100  ducats 
could  not  be  refused.  Loans  to  the  government 
compelled  it  to  suspend  more  than  once,  espe- 
cially from  1717-39.  For  the  greater  part  of  its 
existence,  however,  it  received  or  paia  out  cash 
on  demand.  It  kept  its  accotmts  in  ducats  banco, 
which  had  no  corresponding  coin,  but  were 
credited  or  redeemed  by  the  bank  as  might  be 
required  at  an  advance  of  ao  per  cent,  above 
the  ducat  eJfecUvo  of  the  mint.  Whatever  be 
the  origin  of  this,  it  seems  finally  to  have  repre- 
sented a  mere  difference  of  denomination. 

BANKS  ASD  BANKING:  A  bank  may  be 
defined  as  an  institution  for  receiving  money  at 
or  without  interest,  for  loaning,  discounting,  or 
transmitting  money,  and  sometimes  for  issuing 
notes.  (See  Savings- Banks;  Coopbrativb 
Banks;  Currency.) 

I. — General  Hiatorf 

The  name  "bank"  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
banco,  a  bench,  from  the  benches  in  the  markets 
on  which  the  early  money-changers  were  wont  to 
sit.  Passing  by  obscure  references  to  money- 
lenders and  usurers  on  Assyrian 
-  J  ^.„^  tablets  in  Egyptian  records  and  das- 
^  sic  and  sacred  literature,  the  origin 

of  modem  banking  is  largely  to  be 
fotmd  in  Florence,  altho  the  Bank  op  Venice 
was  the  first  real  bank.  The  names  of  the  Bardi, 
Acciajuoli,  Peruzzi,  Pitti,  and  Medici  were  famous 
throughout  Europe.  In  1345  the  Bardi  and  the 
Peruzzi,  the  two  greatest  mercantile  houses  in 
Italy,  failed.  Edward  III.  owed  the  Bardi 
900,000  gold  florins,  which  his  war  with  France 

§  re  vented  him  from  paying;  and  the  King  of 
icily  owed  them  100,000  gold  fl.  The  deposits 
of  citizens  and  strangers  with  the  Bardi  were 
550,000  gold  fl.  The  Peruzzi  were  owed  600,000 
gold  fl.  by  Edward  III.  and  100,000  by  the  King 
of  Sicily,  and  the  deposits  they  owed"  their  cus- 
tomers were  350,000  gold  fl.  The  fall  of  these 
two  great  pillars  of  credit  involved  that  of  mul- 
titudes of  other  smaller  establishments.  The 
city,  however,  recovered  from  this  terrible  dis- 
aster, and  we  find  that  between  1430-33  seventy- 
six  bankers  at  Florence  lent  4,865,000  gold  fl. 
At  one  time  Florence  is  said  to  have  had  eighty 
bankers,  but  not  any  public  bank. 


The  first  bank  to  be  established  on  really  modi- 
em  principles  as  a  bank  isstiing  notes  payable 
to  bearers  at  si^ht  is  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  es- 
tablished by  a  Swede  named  Palm- 
Wim^«ii«nf«i   struck,  in  1656.     Its  first  bank-note 
•^g^"™*  was  issued  in  1658.     This  bank  be- 
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of  Sweden  in  1688,  and  still  carries 
on   business  as  such.     Banking    in 
Germany,  save  for  the  great  Bank  of  Hamburg, 

g resents  little  of  interest.  Each  German  state 
ad  its  own  banking  laws  and  banks  of  issue,  con- 
fined mainly  to  its  own  neighborhood.  After 
the  unification  of  the  empire  by  an  act  of  1875 — 
the  Bank  of  Germany  was  established,  and  thirty- 
two  banks  were  recognized  as  possessing  rights  of 
uncovered  issue  of  135,000,000  marks,  the  bank 
of  Germany  being  allowed  350,000,000  mk.  The 
state  itself  has  the  right  of  issue  of  130,000,000 
mk.  in  small  denominations.  France  has  many 
large  banks  besides  the  Bank  of  France,  among 
others  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  founded  1848; 
the  Credit  Foncier  and  Credit  Mobilier,  1853;  the 
Cr^it  Lyonnais,  1863 ;  the  Soci^t^  G^^ale,  1864. 

England    has    many    old    banks.     Says    Mr. 

Courteney:  "The  still  existing  bank  of  Messrs. 

Smith  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham,  the  parent  of  the 

London    establishment    of    Messrs. 

Ti»»iM«»  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths,  claims  to 
.      »     have  been  established  in   1688;  the 

Xaffland     Bristol    Old    Bank   (Messrs.   Baillie, 

^^  Cave  &  Co.)   dates  from   1750;  the 

Hull  Old  Bank  (Messrs.  Pease  &  Co.) 
from  1754;  and  many  other  coimtrv  banks  trace 
back  tneir  history  to  the  latter  halt  of  the  1 8th 
centiuy.  It  is  believed  that  all  these  bankers 
issued  their  own  notes  payable  to  bearer  as  part 
of  their  business;  and  they  were  not  very  scru- 
pulous in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stuns 
for  which  they  were  given.  The  Bank  of  England 
had  not  issued  any  notes  for  less  than  ;£20  pre- 
viously to  1759,  when  it  commenced  the  issue  of 
;£io  notes;  but  the  country  bankers  put  in  circula- 
tion notes  for  such  small  sums  that  Parliament 
enacted,  in  1775,  that  none  should  be  issued  for 
less  than  £t.  In  1777  this  minimum  limit  was 
further  raised  to  £5,  but  in  spite  of  this  restriction 
the  niunber  and  the  amount  of  the  issues  of  the 
covmtry  bankers  soon  became  dangerously  mvd- 
tiplied." 

In  1793  there  were  said  to  have  been  350  banks. 
In  the  panic  of  1793-93,  about  300  banks  sus- 
pended payments,  and  50  were  totally  destroyed. 
After  the  panic,  however,  banks  gradually  multi- 
plied till  1825,  when  the  circulation  of  notes  of 
less  than  £$  was  forbidden.  Joint-stock  banks 
with  any  number  of  partners  were  allowed  to 
issue,  but  did  not  multiply  a^ain  till  1834-36, 
when  there  was  a  rush  into  banking,  leading  to  the 
passageof  theBemldngActof  1844.  (See  Bank  op 
England.) 

n. — Banking  in  the  United  States  to  the  Period 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 

As  early  as  1690  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 

issued  bills   of  credit,  making  the   paper  legal 

tender  for  taxes  and  other  debts,  the  notes  being 

pa;^able  to  the  bearer  on  demand. 

fl^j^j^     Tms  was  five  years  before  the  estab- 

MSJ^IjT     lishment  of  the  Bank  of  England; 

and  William  Paterson,  the  father  of 

that  bank,  had  been  in  the  colonies 

and  studied  the  Massachusetts  experiment.     This 
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issuing  of  bills  of  credit  was  repeated  with  various 
modifications  by  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
adoniesthrotigh  all  their  history.  (See  Currency.) 

1&  1739  A  land  bank  and  a  ipecie  bank,  according  to  modem 
^nyijiwig  methods,  were  started  in  Massachusetts.  The  latter, 
bovever,  closed  in  1^40,  when  Parliament  extended  the  old 
kcit-Stock  Companies'  Act  (passed  after  the  South  Sea 
Babble.  1720)  to  the  colonies;  the  former  bank,  however, 
stnq^ing  and  battling  for  its  life  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Dec  31.  1781.  Congress  chartered  the  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica in  PhOadelphia.     It  had  a  capital  of  (400,000.  and  took 
iti  origin  in  a  union  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  formed  to 
aupply  the  army  with  rations.     They  were 
allowed  to  issue  notes  to  buy  the  articles  re- 
Butk  flf      quired.     Congress    ordered    bills    drawn    on 
w^yAii         American  ministers  abroad  to  be  deposited  in 
,^Y        the  bank  as  a  guaranty  of  payment;  $70,000 
MBttXA      is  specie  were  subscribed  oy  individuals  in 
1783,  and  the  remainder  by  the  government, 
ont   of  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign  loan.     It 
imed  coavertible  notes,  redeemable  in  Spanish  dollars;  but 
tke  peoi^  were  slow  to  take  them.     However,  it  made  large 
ifiyideods.  and  was  attacked  by  a  rival,  which  it  was  obliged  to 
absnb. 

The  first  bank  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  was  chartered  by  Congress  in  1791. 
The  capital  was  $10,000,000.  One  fifth  of  the 
stock  was  owned  by  the  United  States  and  $8,000,- 
000  by  the  people.  Six  of  the  eight  millions  were 
rovemment indebtedness;  and$2,ooo,ooo,  money. 
Notes  of  the  bank  were  made  receivable  for  all 
oblkations  due  the  government  for  twenty  years, 
or  miring  the  life  of  the  charter.  The  bank  al- 
ways paid  coin  when  demanded,  but  the  notes 
were  legal  tender  to  the  government,  and,  there- 
fore, satisfactory  to  the  people,  whether  the  bank 
paid  coin  or  not.  This  was  made  plain  by  the 
law,  and  was  demonstrated  in  the  last  four  years 
of  the  life  of  the  charter,  when  the  most  bitter 
controveray  was  carried  on  between  the  bank 
and  the  president  and  cabinet.  When  the  time 
,came  to  renew  its  charter  (181 1),  ninety  state 
'  banks  had  grown  up  to  oppose  it.  It  had  been 
successful,  and  paid  8  or  10  per  cent  a  year  to  its 
stockholders.  It  was  charged  that  the  bank 
controlled  elections  in  the  state,  and  was  then 
laboring  to  control  those  of  the  nation.  Reports 
charging  the  bank  with  corruption,  and  even  in- 
solvency, were  circulated,  and  the  charter  was 
not  renewed. 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  for  189a,  gives  a  con- 
venient risumi  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
in  the  period  we  are  now  considering: 

Sncit,  CiKCULanoN,  Capital,  and  Number  op  Banks  in 
TBB  U.  S.,  1774-1804 


Year 


1774. 
»7«4. 
'19*. 
1804. 


No.  of 
banks 


3 

17 

SO 


Specie 


$4,000,000 
10,000,000 
3l.Soo,ooo 
17.500,000 


Circulation 


$3,000,000 
11,600.000 
14.000,000 


Capital 


t>,  100,000 
18,000,000 
39.500,000 


Baokittg  erf  the  wildest  kind  was  now  the  rule.     After  1805 
Botes  were  allowed  for  sums  under  $5,  and  finally  were  issued 
as  low  as  for  twenty-five  cents.     Specie  was 
driven  out.     A  crash  came  in  1809.     Severe 
ftn  1100  to  bank  laws  were   passed.     In  18 13  the  New 
tta  Vir  of   England  Bank  was  chartered  as  a  bank  of 
f.    »^*L,       redemption  at  Boston,  in  order  to  keep  the 
tm  ■WtUlOT  paper  of   the   adjacent    county   at  par.     It 
did  this,  but  was  unpopular,  and  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Suffolk  bank  system. 
The  note  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  country  it  esti- 
mated, in  181 1,  by  Gallatin,  at  $46,000,000.     The  country 
Uag  at  war,  $57,000^000  were  borowed  by  the  government 
fnom  i8i3  to  1814.     Treasury  notes  for  one  year  were  issued 
>a  1811  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000;  in  18 13,  to  $6,000,000: 
•ad  in  1814,  to  $8,000,000.     Silver  flowed  to  New  England. 
In  itu  an  the  b«Dks  save  those  in  New  England  suspended 


payment.  Notes  were  depredated  from  so  to  50  per  cent. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  began  to  be  engaged  in 
the  money  market.  He  tried  to  get  the  banks  to  come  to 
some  agreement.  He  ordered  that  taxes  should  be  received 
only  in  specie,  treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  banks  which  re- 
ceived treasury  notes  at  par.  Madison  recommended  another 
national  bank. 

The  second  United  States  bank  was  finally 
opened  Jan.  i,  1817,  It  began  business  with 
$1,400,000  in  specie,  $14,000,000  in  stocks,  and 
the  rest  in  stock  notes.  It  was  to  have  a  capital 
of  $7 ,000,000.  A  second  instalment  of  $3,800,000 
was  soon  due,  but  only  $33,400  was  paid  in  specie, 
the  rest  mainly  from  notes  or  discotmts  of  the 
bank  itself.  The  third  instalment  was  still 
worse.  The  bank  discotmted  its  own  stock  at 
par  to  pay  the  instalment.  In  Aug.,  1817,  the 
bank  <fiscoimted  its  own  stock  at  laj.  The 
facilities  for  stock-jobbing  were  used.  Congress 
resolved  that  after  Feb.  so,  1817,  only  specie, 
treasury  notes,  and  notes  of  specie-paying  banks 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  national  treasury.  The 
banks  refused  to  resume  before  July,  1817.  The 
Western  banks  were  still  comparatively  sound. 
The  Southern  banks  had  become  inflated.  The 
inflation  was  increased  during  the  year  by  the 
government  paying  o&  $11,000,000  of  the  public 
securities  held  by  the  banks.  The  note  circula- 
tion at  this  time  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000. 
By  March,  1818,  the  discounts  of  the 
Tha  Baoond  United  States  Bank  were  $43,000,000 
iraUonal  — $11,000,000  on  stocks.  It  had 
«^^  $3,000,000  in  specie.  It  had  now 
eighteen  branches,  but  only  $3,000,- 
000  of  specie  in  them  all.  Its  opera- 
tions in  the  West  drew  that  region  into  the 
"golden"  age.  The  bank  now  bought  $7,000,000 
bullion  in  the  West  Indies.  Fifteen  months  after 
it  was  started  it  was  doubtful  if  the  bank  was 
solvent.  In  November,  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  of  investigation,  which  reported  un- 
favorably; but  Congress  would  not  respond,  forty 
members  being  stockholders.  The  bank  now 
took  energetic  measures  to  save  itself,  and  in 
seventy  days  was  solvent,  but  had  ruined  the 
community.  In  Aug.,  1819,  there  were  30,000 
seeking  work  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  similar  state 
of  things  existed  in  other  cities.  Land  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  worth,  in  1809,  $38  per  acre;  in  1815, 
$150;  in  1810,  $35.  The  note  circulation  of  the 
country  in  1813  was  about  $45,000,000;  in  1817, 
$100,000,000;  in  1819,  $45,000,000.  Financial 
distress  was  general  and  lasted  till  1823.  Money 
was  plentifm  in  the  hands  of  those  wno  had  no 
debts  to  pa)^,  as  they  would  not  invest.  In  1823 
the  circtuation  of  the  United  States  Bank  was 
very  low — $4,081,843;  but  there  was  a  great 
creation  of  banks,  and  the  bank  began  to  expand 
and  receive  the  notes  of  all  its  branches. 

In  1836  there  was  dulness  and  reaction  through- 
out the  year.     In  1837  money  was  plentiful,  and 
continued  so  with  some  changes  till  1831.     Presi- 
dent   Jackson    commenced    his    attack    on    the 
United  States  Bank  in  his  first  message  (1839). 
About  1830  American  securities  began  to  attract 
English  investments,  in  canals,  steamboats,  and, 
later,  in  railroads.     Currency,  however,  became 
more  and  more  of  a  political  issue, 
-j^  B«ik    J*^''^''  committed  his  party  to  hard 
War  18M_  money.     In  1833  the  United  States 
1886        Bank   petitioned    for  a   renewal  of 
its  charter,  which  was  to  expire  in 
1836.     The  bill  passed  both  Hotises, 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  president.     A  violent  war- 
fare was  now  begun  by  the  bank.  It  is  certain 
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that  the  bank  had  paid  little  heed  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  or  of  prudence,  expanding  or  contract- 
ing according  to  will.  In  1832  Jackson  defeated 
Clay  by  288  to  49  in  the  electoral  college.  In  his 
message  in  Dec.,  1832,  he  recommended  the  sale 
of  the  $7,000,000  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank 
which  was  owned  by  the  nation,  and  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  bank.  Bank  shares  fell  from  1 1 2  to 
104,  but  recovered  to  112  on  a  favorable  report 
of  the  treasury  agent.  This  report  showed 
$79,000,000  assets  and  $37,000,000  liabilities, 
besides  $3  5 ,000 ,000  capital  and  $7 ,000,000  surplus. 
But  when  the  government  desired  to  pay  the 
3  per  cents  in  Jiuy,  1832,  the  bank  agreed  to  pay 
the  interest  on  them  if  the  payment  might  be 
delayed  so  long.  It  then  negotiated  a  loan  of 
$5,000,000  from  Barings,  the  reason  given  being 
fear  of  the  cholera.  This  caused  fear  for  the  pub- 
lic deposits,  but  a  resolution  that  they  were  safe 
was  carried,  through  the  influence  or  the  bank, 
109  to  46.  After  Congress  adjourned  (Sept.  22, 
1832),  the  president  ordered  Mr.  Duane,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  remove  the  public 
deposits  from  the  bank.  He  refused,  and  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  Taney,  who  did  it.  The  order 
was  that  the  collectors  should  send  no  more  de- 
posits to  it,  but  to  state  banks.  There  was  no 
sudden  transfer,  but  it  was  proposed  to  withdraw 
at  intervals.  The  bank  began  war,  and  began  to 
draw  in  its  loans.  On  the  assembling  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  resolved  (28  to  18)  that  the  presi- 
dent had  usurped  unconstitutional  powers.  The 
House  never  noticed  the  resolution,  but  resolved 
(134  to  82)  that  the  bank  charter  should  not  be 
renewed.  The  contraction  of  the  money  market 
caiised  great  distress.  It  was  stated  that  the 
bank  caused  this  to  obtain  a  renewed  charter. 
It  was  claimed  that  they  loaned  to  a  select  few 
who  reloaned  at  usurious  rates.  The  aggregate 
amotmt  of  loans,  however,  steadily  decreased  all 
these  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  bank  war  went  on.  The  bank, 
finding  that  it  could  not  coerce  the  people,  and 
that  smaller  banks  were  taking  its  place,  changed 
its  policy  and  expanded.  President  Jackson  usmg 
this  as  a  proof  that  it  had  unnecessarily  con- 
tracted before.  The  president  induced  many 
of  the  states  to  pass  laws  forbidding  the  issue 
of  small  notes,  and  this  largely  favored  converti- 
bility. These  were  times  when  cotton  could 
command  good  prices,  and  railroad  and  other  in- 
vestments and  speculation  were  good.  The  public 
debt  was  now  nearly  extinguished.  On  July  11, 
1836,  the  president  issued  the  famous  Specie 
Circular,  by  which  he  ordered  agents  for  the  sale 
of  public  lands  to  take  specie  only.  Congress  in 
December  passed  an  act  rescindmg  this,  but  it 
did  not  become  law,  the  president  not  signing  it. 
The  United  States  Bank  not  being  able  to  renew 
its  charter,  now  obtained  a  charter  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— ^by  bribery,  as  it  was  asserted.  It  had  not 
yet  paid  back  the  government  stock  or  the  divi- 
dends which  it  held  for  contracting  a  loan  with 
France  that  finally  never  materialized.  It  con- 
tinued to  reissue  the  notes  of  the  old  United  States 
Bank  which  it  received.  Gold,  being  forced  on 
the  market  in  this  country,  came  here  from  Eng- 
land. In  April,  1836,  the  gold  reserve  in  the  Bank 
of  England  began  to  lower,  and  this  continued  all 
summer.  Nowhere  had  paper  money  been  more 
in  use  than  in  the  South .  In  March,  1837,  several 
New  Orleans  houses  failed.  Next,  the  pressure 
was  felt  in  New  York,  and  then  became  general. 
There  were  100  failures  in  New  York  in  March, 


and  the  losses  were  $15,000,000.     In  March   a 
meeting  was   held   in   New  York,   addrest    by 

Webster.     He  laid    the   trouble  to 

Hia  Panle   ^^^  government  interfering  with  the 

of  1887      currency  and  to  the  Specie  Circular. 

A  committee  of  fifty  was  sent  to  the 

president  (Van  Buren)  to  ask  for  its 
rescinding.  The  committee,  in  its  address,  spoke 
of  250  failures  and  20,000  individuals  dischsu'ged 
by  their  employerSj  and  they  laid  it  all  to  the 
effort  to  put  metallic  in  place  of  paper  currency. 
But  they  could  obtain  nothing  from  the  president. 
In  May  the  New  York  banks  suspended  m  a  body, 
a  law  being  passed  allowing  them  to  svispend  for 
one  year.  Suspension  became  general  through 
the  Union.  Specie  was  driven  out  of  the  market, 
and  all  kinds  of  notes  circulated  instead.  The 
New  York  banks  then  began  to  contract  to  be 
ready  to  resume.  Nearly  all  the  banks  made 
money  by  the  suspension,  and  paid  good  dividends 
during  the  year.  In  1838,  Congress  passed  an  act 
forbidding  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States  from  using  the  old  United  States  Bank 
notes.  On  May  10,  1838,  most  of  the  banks  in 
New  York  City  and  in  the  Union  resumed,  the 
Bank  of  England  sending  $1,000,000  to  aid  them. 
There  was  a  general  revival  of  trade,  but  it  was 
not  permanent.  Gold  in  the  Bank  of  England 
again  declined.  The  Bank  of  Belgium  failed. 
The  Bank  of  England  borrowed  ;£2, 500,000  of  the 
Bank  of  France.  During  the  same  year  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  became  involved  in  cotton 
speciilation.  Several  banks,  especially  in  the 
South  and  West,  failed.  The  management  of  the 
United  States  Bank  became  reckless.  It  owed 
from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  and  tried  to 
borrow  of  various  banks  in  Europe.  On  Oct.  10, 
1839,  it  failed,  and  carried  with  it  all  the  banks 

of  the  South  and  West.     Three  him-  * 
Wldemra&d  '^'^'^  ^^^  forty- three  out  of  850  banks 
nmc^Am  "^   *^^   Union   closed   entirely,   and 
*  62    partially.     Some    $2,000,000    of 

government  deposits  were  lost.  This 
suspension  lasted  by  law  till  Jsm.  15,  1841.  As 
soon  as  the  bank  opened  agam  a  run  on  it  com- 
menced, and  it  suspended  finally  Feb.  4,  1841.  "Its 
capital  was  a  total  loss,  the  shareholders  receiv- 
ing nothing.  But  all  the  creditors  and  all  the 
circulating  notes  were  paid  in  full,  principal  and 
interest,  and  the  United  States  Treasury  cleared 
some  $6,000,000  above  the  $7,000,000  originally 
paid  in. 

When  it  failed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
owed  the  Bank  of  England  $23,000,000.  Its 
failure,  and,  above  all,  the  repudiation  of  indebt- 
edness by  several  states  ruined  American  credit 
abroad,  and  cost  the  bank  many  friends  here. 

In  1840  the  Independent  Treasury  Act  was  passed,  giving 
the  government  the  custody  of  its  own  funds.  It  was  only 
accomplished  after  a  severe  struggle,  as  it  withdrew  the  public 
funds  irom  use  as  banking  capital. 

Number  or  Banks  in  thb  U.  S..  thbir  Capital,  etc.,  im 
TUB  Ybars  1811-40 


Year 

No. 

Capital 

Circulation 

Specie 

89 
330 
799 

$59,790,601 
143.199.968 
358,449,69a 

$98, 100,000 
61.393.898 
106,968,579 

$15,400,000 

t8to 

a  9, 1x4.917 

Among  the  new  measures  were  the  Suffolk  Bank  plan  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  New  York  Safety-Fund  System. 
The  Suffolk  Bank  plan  was  merely  an  arrangement  wheteby 
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tkat  bank  «ras  mmde  the  channel  through  which  all  notes 
a(  Sew  Bngland  banlcs  that  found  their  way  to  Boston,  as 
matt  of  them  naturally  did,  were  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
isaers  for  redemption.  The  New  York  Safety- Fund  System, 
which  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  present  national  banldnfl 
plan,  required  each  bank  to  deposit,  with  the  banking  depart- 
xaent  of  the  state,  securities  consisting  of  federal  or  state 
stocks,  or  bonds  and  mortgages,  which,  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  bonk,  were  sold,  and  tba  proceeds  applied  to  the  liquida- 
tion  at  its  debts. 

Pram  1844  things  b«^an  to  mend.  Railroads  were  rapidly 
devekiped.  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  added 
another  powerful  element  to  the  industrial 
development.  Our  credit  abroad  slowly 
mended.  By  1854  it  was  estimated  that 
$300,000,000  of  state,  railway,  and  other 
bonds  were  held  abroad,  and  in  1857,  S4oo.- 
oee.ooa.  Bank-notes  expanded.  Gold  was  exported:  cur- 
icacy  let  toward  the  fmandal  centen,  the  country  banks 
keejang  their  balances  generally  in  New  York. 

The  foUowing  tables  from  the  report  of  the 
Controller  of  Bie  Currency  for  1892,  give  the 
position  of  the  state  banks  from  1834-63 : 


U4»-1S60 


to  serve  as  the  basis,  support,  and  limit  of  Ameri- 
can money.  But  there  was  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  every  description  of  banks  of  issue  in- 
herited from  the  experience  of  reckless  banking. 
It  was  finally  favored  only  under  pressure  of  war 
necessity.  Secretary  Chase,  in  his  first  annual 
report  (1861),  discttst  the  advantages  of  a'  na- 
tional banking  S3rstem  substantially  as  finally 
adopted.     But  the  country  was  not  ready. 

In  December  of  1862,  Secretary  Chase  again 
urged  upon  Congress  the  advantages 
of  a  national  banking  system,  and 
reiterated  the  danger  of  United 
States  notes.  Meanwhile,  the  senti- 
ment in  and  out  of  Congress  had 
rapidly  changed  in  favor  of  the  prop- 
osition, and  on  Feb.  25,  1863,  a  bill, 
recommended  by  Senator  Sherman  and  favorably 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  upper 


PreieBt 
National 

Byttani 


Ybxk 


1834 

1839 
1844 
1849 
1854 
1859 
1(63 


No.  of 
banks 


5o« 

840 

696 

782 

1.20S 

1.476 

1,466 


Capital  stock 


(300,005,944 
337.133. 513 
310.S73.056 
207,309,361 
301,376,071 
401,976,242 
405,045.829 


Circulation 


Liabilities 

Deposits 


•94.839.570 
13s. 170.995 
75.167,646 
1 14.743.4  IS 
204,689.207 
193.306.818 
238,677,218 


$75,666,986 
90,240,146 
84.550.785 
91,178,623 
188,188,744 
259,568.278 
393,686,226 


Due  to  banks 


$26,602,293 
53, 135,508 
31,998,034 
30,095,366 
50,322,163 
68,315,651 

100,526,527 


Other 
liabilities 


$62,946,348 

^,842,010 

6,706.357 

13,439.276 

15,048,427 

53,814,145 


Rbsoukcbs 

Yba« 

discounts 

Stocks 

Due  from 
banks,  etc. 

Real  estate, 
etc. 

Notes  of 
other  banks 

Specie  fund 

Specie 

Other 
resources 

1834 

1839 

•8«« 

«849 

»JS4 

1850 

«8«J 

$324,119,499 
492,278,01$ 
264,905.814 
332,323,195 

557,397.779 
657.183.799 
648,601,863 

$6,113,105 
36,128.464 
22,858,570 
23.57 1.575 
44.350.330 
63.501.449 
180,508,260 

$37,329,645 
52,898.357 
35.860.930 
32.228,407 
55,516,085 
78,244,987 
96.934.452 

$10,850,090 
16.607,833 
33.530.863 
17,491.809 
22,367.472 
25.976,497 
31,880.495 

$32.iS4.9>9 
37.373.966 
11,673,473 
13,708.016 
33.659.066 
18.g58.389 
58.164,338 

$36,641,753 

3.612.567 

6.739.980 

8.680.483 

3S..'i79.3S3 

36.808.831 

46.171.518 

$45,133,673 

49.898,369 

43.619.368 

59,410.353 

104.537.818 

101,337,369 

•  1,723,547 
38.353.148 
13.153.693 
7.965.463 
7.589.830 
8.323.041 
22,003,443 

nL — ^The   War    Period    and    the    Rational 
Banking  System 

When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  began,  the 
paper  in  circulation  in  the  cotmtry  *ras  about 
$200,000,000 — about  three  fourths  among  the 
lojral  states.  The  specie  available  was  estimated 
at  $275,000,000.  Tne  opinion  was  that  the  war 
would  be  short.  In  1 86  2 ,  Congress  authorized  the 
issue  of  $150,000,000  in  notes,  of  which  $50,000,- 
000  was  for  withdrawal  of  the  demand  notes. 
This  was  the  famotis  Legal  Tender  Act.  The 
notes  were  legal  tender  except  for  imposts  on 
duties  and  interest  on  the  public  deot.  The 
friends  of  these  "greenbacks  claim  that  it  was 
this  limitation  which  caused  them  to  depreciate; 
but  we  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  fact  and 
its  bearing  on  the  banking  system.  (See  Curren- 
cy.) Whatever  be  the  reason,  they  did  depreciate. 
Albert  GaUatin,  in  a  famous  proposition,  ad- 
vocated a  prohibitory  tax  on  existing  bank-notes 
and  the  establishment  of  a  ciurency  founded  on 
public  stock,  or  possibly  mortgages  on  real  estate. 
John  J.  Knox,  m  his  excellent  review  of  the  na- 
tional banking  system,  ascribes  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  its  underlying  principles  to  an  unknown 
writer  in  The  Analecfic  Magazine,  who,  in  1815, 
a  period  of  utter  demoralization  in  our  currency, 
aovocated  a  system  in  which  public  funds  were 


House  became  law.  The  vote  taken  in  the  Senate 
Feb.  12  stood  23  to  21 ;  that  of  the  House,  taken 
Feb.  20,  78  to  64,  the  president  signing  five  days 
later. 

It  is  needless  to  remark.  In  view  of  the  immense  personal 
financial  interests  involved  and  the  prejudices  to  be  overcome, 
that  the  discussion  of  the  bill  was  decidedly  warm.  The 
ablest  arguments  for  and  against  were  those  made  in  the 
upper  House  by  Senators  Sherman  and  Collamer,  the  latter 
of  Vermont.  By  this  law  any  association  of  five  or  more 
persons  was  authorized  upon  deposit  of  registered  or  coupon 
Donds  to  the  minimum  amount  of  $50,000  to  receive  90  per 
ce'nt  of  the  par  value  of  the  same  in  bank-notes,  which,  being 
property  signed,  were  receivable  for  all  government  dues, 
except  duties  on  imports,  and  were  payable  on  all  govern- 
ment debts,  except  interest  on  bonds.  In  compensation  for 
the  issue  privilege,  banks  organized  under  this  act  wnre  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tax  on  circulation,  the  rate  being  fixed  at  i 
per  cent  by  amendatory  legislation  in  1864.  Each  assooation 
was  required  to  conform  to  the  law  of  its  own  state  in  the 
matter  of  interest  rates,  and  was  compelled  to  mamtain  a 
special  reserve  for  its  notes  and  deposits,  and  to  redeem  cir- 
culation at  the  place  of  issue. 

The  amount  of  circulation  was  fixed  at  $300,000^00,  to 
be  distributed  throughout  the  states,  territories,  and  District 
of  Columbis.  one  half  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the 
remaining  half  in  proportion  to  banking  capital  and  business 
needs.     The  law  provided  (or  the  establish- 
ment of  a  finance  bureau,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  to  be  an  officer  called  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  who  was  given  general  oversight  of 
the  entira  system.     The  original  bill  has  been 
repeatedly  amended,  yet  its  leading  features, 
with    certain   important   ezceptioni,    remain 
valid  to-day;  the  principal  changes  being  made  the  next  year, 
providing  for  redemption  in  certain  specified  leading  ottea, 
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excluding  coupon  bonda  from  the  list  of  securitieB.  increaBins 
the  minimum  of  capital  from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  easy  converaon  of  state  banks. 

The  bill  had  received  the  president's  approval  Feb.  as, 
1863,  but  it  was  nearly  four  months  then  bucwe  a  bank  was 
oramized  under  it,  and  five  before  one  was  opened  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Up  to  Dec.  10,  1863,  only  134  had  been  in- 
corporated, and  up  to  Nov.  25,  1864.  only  584.  of  which  168 
were  state  banks,  reorganized  under  the  national  law.  It  is 
obvious  that  up  to  this  time  the  state  banks  had  continued  to 
supply  the  major  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Pesaenden  bad  now  become  the  Secretary  of^the  Treas- 
vry,  and  Mr.  McCulloch  Controller  of  the  Currency,  and  they 
a^«ed  in  opinion  that  the  time  had  oome  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  discriminate  against  the  state  banks  in  some  manner 
i£  the  food  to  be  hoped  from  the  national  system  was  to 
be  reahzed.  State-bank  systems  were  antagonistic  to  the 
national  system,  and  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist  un- 
checked and  uncontrolled.  It  was  indispensable  to  the 
financial  success  of  the  treasury  that  the  currency  of  the 
country  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  government,  and 
this  could  not  be  the  case  so  long  as  state  institutions  had  the 
right  to  flood  the  country  with  their  issues.  So  thought  these 
omcers;  and  under  their  recommendation  Congress  was  in- 
duced to  pass  an  act,  approved  March  3.  1865,  which  pro- 
vided. "Tiiat  every  national  banking  association,  state  bank. 
or  state  banldng  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  10  per 
centum  on  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  any  state  bank  or 
state  banking  association  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first 
day  of  July,  1S66."  This  act  has  in  substance  been  continued 
to  tt^  day,  and  is  now  in  force.  Under  and  in  consequence 
ci  it  state  banks  of  issue  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Until  recently,  the  country  has  had  a  period 
of  chan§[es  in  the  currency  rather  than  in  oanks 
or  banking.  (See  Currbncy.)  The  failure  of  the 
important  house  of  lay  Cooke  &  Co.  in  1873  pre- 
cipitated a  crisis,  but  the  holders  of  national 
bank-notes  were  protected  by  the  treasury  de- 
posits.    (See  Crises.) 

More  recently,  owing  to  the  silver  question 
(see  Silver),  there  has  been  something  of  a 
serious  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 
State  banks.  On  the  more  recent  enormous  de- 
velopment of  banking,  we  quote,  in 
jj^^^^      condensed  form,  an  article  in   The 

Journal) :  "The  banking  j)ower  of  the 
world  is  estimated  at  $33,608,000,000,  of  which  41 
per  cent  is  in  the  United  States.  The  increase  in 
this  coiintry  is  computed  by  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency  as  having  been  1 68  per  cent  in  fourteen 
years,  against  82  per  cent  in  foreig^n  countries. 
At  this  rate  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  United 
States  will  contain  a  larger  banking  power  than  all 
the  other  nations  put  together. 

"  The  total  bank  deposits  in  the  United  States 
in  X904  were  $10,110,000,000,  as  compared  with 
♦4.S3S>°o°iO°<'  i"  '893,  an  increase  of  123  per 
cent.  In  the  same  year  the  total  amotmt  of 
actual  money  in  the  United  States  was  $2,803,- 
500,000,  of  which  $1,982,000,000  were  in  upward 
of  15,000  banks;  so  that  there  were  over  three 
dollars  of  deposits  to  eveiy  dollar  of  money  in  the 
country  and  over  ten  dollars  of  deposits  to  every 
dollar  of  money  in  the  banks.  In  this  calculation 
the  savings-banks  are  included,  altho  they  are 
institutions  of  safe-keeping  and  investment  and 
not  of  discount.  .  .  . 

The  tvcent  growth  of  banking  in  this  country  presents  these 
stiildns  features : 

(1)  The  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  trust-company 
business;  (i)  the  growth  of  the  national-bank  system,  es- 
pecially in  the  snudl  towns  of  the  agricultural  districts;  (3)  a 
notable  development  of  banking  power  in  the  West;  (4)  the 
banking  concentration  which  has  gone  on  in  the  principal 
cities;  (f)  the  interownership  or  alliance  of  banks  and  trust 
compames,  making  what  are  sometimes  called  "chains"  of 
banking  institutions  (see  Concbntration  of  Wealth);  (6)  an 
eager  and  wasteful  competition  for  deposits:  and  (7)  the  in- 
troduction of  "department-store  "methods  in  banking,  many 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

This  enormous  growth  of  banldng,  and  especially  its  con- 
centration, has  called  general  attention  to  it.  The  bankets 
tbemsdves  are  eagerly  discussing  important  questions.     Some 


of  these  are:  Sha)l  the  national  bank-note  circulation  be  made 
more  "elastic"?  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Shssr 
say  that  it  should.  Shall  the  trust  companies,  which  have 
grown  so  rapidly  in  number,  deposits,  and  power,  be  compelled 
to  keep  larger  cash  reserves?  Secrettuy  Shaw,  in  his  n «"■"-' 
report,  recommends  that  the  trust  companies  of  large  capitali- 
sation be  permitted  to  take  out  federal  incorporations.  Shall 
the  banks  themselves  keep  stronger  reserves  or  make  pro- 
vision for  more  elastic  reserves  by  gathering  larger  amoimta 
of  cash  in  July  and  August  for  use  in  the  crop-moving  periods  i 
Shall  the  payment  of  interest,  on  deposits  subject  to  with- 
drawal by  check,  be  prohibited  or  materially  reduced  ?  What 
provisions  should  be  made  for  a  larger  banking  publicity? 

"  Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  569  trust  com- 
panies. There  are  now  1,115.  During  this  time 
their  resources  have  more  than  doubled,  and  they 
now  amount  to  $3,802,000,000,  or  more  than  37 
per  cent  of  the  entire  banking  power  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  deposits  amount  to  $2,847,000,000, 
as  compared  with  $4,735,000,000  in  the  national 
banks.  Over  $1,000,000,000  of  the  total  trust- 
company  deposits  are  in  greater  New  York,  where 
their  competition  with  the  banks  constitutes  one 
of  the  problems  of  the  situation.  The  banking 
system,  however,  has  grown,  tho  not  so  fast  as 
the  trust  companies. 

"  The  national-bank  expansion  has  been  espe- 
cially notable  since  1900,  when,  bjr  the  Act  of 
March  14th,  national  banks  could  be  incorporated 
with  a  minimum  capital  of  $25,000.  This  has  led 
to  the  organization  of  2,666  national  banks,  or 
practically  one  third  of  the  total  number  char- 
tered since  the  national  banking  system  was  es- 
tablished. Of  the  total  $4,735,000,000  of  national- 
bank  deposits  on  Aug.  35th,  $2,117,000,000  were 
in  the  country  banks.  Secretary  Wilson  says: 
'One  of  the  most  notable  outgrrowths  of  savings 
by  farmers  is  the  very  great  multiplication  of 
small  national  banks  in  recent  years."  There  is 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  liouis  $1,342,000,- 
000  of  national-bank  deposits,  while  in  thirty- 
five  other  banking  centers  there  is  $1,275, 000, 000, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  $2,117,000,000. 
Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  deposits  are  in  New 
York  City,  but  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  hold 
over  $200,000,000;  three  other  cities — Boston, 
Pittsburg,  and  St.  Louis — ^hold  over  $100,000,000 ; 
and  foiu'  others — Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, and  Baltimore — over  $50,000,000. 

"The  resources  of  the  national  banks  of  the 
United  States  are  greater  than  the  capital  of  all 
the  railroads  of  the  cotintry.     Their 
Coneratnttlon  outstanding  loans  are  larger  than  the 
of  BaaUnK    E""""^  'l^"*  °'  "1*3-*  Bntam,  Russia, 
jf^fff       Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain.    They  hold 
in  securities   a   per  cent  of  all  the 
stocks  and  bonds  admitted  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.     They  hold  in  ac- 
tual money  66  per  cent  of  all  the  money  in  all  of 
the  banking  institutions,  public  and  private,  in 
the    United    States.     Their    circulating    notes, 
amounting  to  $533,000,000,  are   30  per  cent  of 
all  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

"  There  has  at  the  same  time  been  a  remarkable 
concentration,  which  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
close  alliance  between  the  big  banks  and  groups 
of  trust  and  insurance  companies.  In  New  York 
there  are  fewer  banks  but  larger  increased  bank- 
ing resources  than  ten  years  ago. 

"A  recent  compilation  showed  that  there  are 
149  national  banks  in  the  United  States  having 
gross  deposits  of  $5,000,000,  or  more.  There 
are  28  banks  having  deposits  of  over  $33,000,000. 
These  include  14  in  New  York,  4  in  Chicago,  4  in 
Philadelphia,  3  in  Boston,  2  in  St.  Louis,  and  i 
each  in  Pittsburg  and  Kansas  City. 
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"  In  New  York  the  National  City,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
National  Park  Bank,  and  the  Hanover  National 
Bank  take  the  lead,  their  combined  deposits 
making  a  total  of  $663,000,000.  This  is  indeed 
immense,  and  yet  there  are  5  banks  in  Great 
Britain  (not  counting  the  Bank  of  England) 
whose  total  deposits  and  current  accounts  make 
the  imposing  total  of  $1,060,000,000.  Yet  the 
total  deposits  of  all  the  joint-stock  banks  in  Great 
Britain,  this  time  including  the  Bank  of  England, 
is  over  $1,000,000,000  less  than  those  of  the 
national  banks  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  Chicago  there  is  one  bank,  the  First  Na- 
tional, having  deposits  of  $9  5 ,000 ,000,  which  ranks 
with  the  first  five  banks  in  the  country. 

"  Not  a  few  trust  companies  have  £Uso  attained 
great  size.  In  1905  there  were  zo  trust  com- 
panies, 14  of  them  outside  of  New  York,  having 
assets  in  excess  of  $33,000,000.  There  are  5 
trust  companies  in  New  York  having  combined 
deposits  of  $380,000,000,  comparing  with  $66z,- 
000,000  in  the  five  largest  banks.  The  London 
EiOHomisi  recently  observed  that  concentration 
there  had  been  checked  for  the  time  being.  Just 
now  this  is  the  case  in  New  York,  but  the  ten- 
dency is  irresistible,  and  it  will  again  begin  to 
show  its  power." 

The  more  radical  criticism  of  the  banks  varies 
from  criticism  of  the  national  system  to  attacks 
opon  banking  altogether.     It  is  argued  that  a 
state-bank  issue  would  be  less  free  from  danger  at 
the  hands  of  agitators,  since,  if  thev  did  get  con- 
trol ot  the  legi^tion  of  one  state,  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  of  all  state  legislations  at  the  same 
time;  and  so  the  whole  national  system  would  not 
be  endangered  as  if  all  were  under  the  control  of 
one  national  body.     There  are  those  who  would 
do  away  altogether  with  the  chartering  of  private 
banks  by  either  state  or  nation  as  banks  of  issue. 
These  argue  that  the  present  system  gives  enor- 
mous advantages  to  the  favored  few  who  have 
capital.     They  point  out  that  under 
taflliiil      '^*  present  system  any  five  rich  men 
ytg-.       can  loan  the  government  $100,000, 
receive  interest  on  the  same  without 
any  serious  risk  to  themselves,  and 
yet,  while  receiving  this  interest  on  the  whole 
|ioo,ooo,  can  get  $90,000  of  this  to  let  out  again  at 
interest  as  a  bank.     They  go  on  to  argue  that  ovu- 
whole  banking  and  currency  system  since  the  war, 
if  not  before,  has  been  controlled  by  the  bankers  of 
our  great  cities  wholly  in  their  own  mterests.  They 
accuse  them  of  first  scheming  to  put  limitations 
upon  the  government  issue  so  as  to  lessen  its 
value,  thus  causing  depreciation;    secondly,  of 
buying  up  this  depreciated  currency,  and  with  it 
purchasing  United  States  bonds  at  par,  and  then 
getting  Congress  to  vote,  under  the  pretense  that 
honesty  demanded  it,  the  redemption  of  these 
bonds  m  gold  (having  sold  them  for  paper) ;  and, 
thirdly,  on  top  of  all  this,  of  scheimng  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  the  currency,  and  so  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  notes  in  their  possession.     The  Peo- 
ple's Party,  therefore,  all  Socialists,  Nationalists, 
Greenbackers,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  many  even 
who  do  not  indorse  Greenbackism  would  have  all 
banking  carried  on  directly  by  the  government, 
without  the  intervention  of  private  banks  char- 
tered by  either  state  or  nation  as  banks  of  issue. 
Prof.  Amasa  W^ker,  Francis  Bowen,  and  other 
economists    oppose    such    private    banks.     (See 
Cubrbnct;  Greenbacks;  Paper  Money;  Pbo- 
ru's  Party.)     Philosophical  anarchists  and  ex- 


treme individtialists,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
abolish  the  present  system  by  putting  no  depend- 
ence upon  government,  but  substituting  mutual 
banks.  (See  Mutual  Banks.)  Others,  who  do 
not  go  so  far  as  either  of  the  above  extremes, 
would  have  simply  a  government  postal-bank 
system  or  land  banks,  as  m  Germany.  (See  Land 
Banks.) 

IV.— Latest  Statistics 
World's  Banking  Powbr,  190$ 


Classification 

1890 

1905 

Increase  over 
1890 

Amount 

Per 
Cent 

foreicn  countries. 

Uilliom 
ts.iso.o 

10,835  ■  0 

MiUumt 

tl5.333.9 

19. '58.5 

Motions 
$10,183.9 

$■3*3.$ 

197.7 
7«.« 

the  world 

115,985.0 

$34.49* -4 

$18,507.4 

tts.8 

The  banking  power  of  the  U.  S.,  including  the 
island  possessions,  consisting  of  capital,  surplus, 
other  undivided  profits,  deposits  and  circulation, 
is  shown  to  be  $15,333,865,561.  These  figtires 
include  ftmds  of  the  national  banks,  amounting  to 
$5,711,371,034;  reporting  state  banks  and  bank- 
ers, $9,063,933,037;  and  non-reporting  banks, 
estimated,  $^59,671,^00. 

The  worlds  bankmg  power  in  1890  was  esti- 
mated by  Mulhall  at  $15,985,000,000,  the  U.  S. 
being  credited  with  sometmng  less  than  one 
third  of  that  amount.  The  present  estimate, 
compared  with  that  of  1890,  shows  that  the 
banking  power  of  the  U.  S.  has  increased  since 
that  date  to  the  extent  of  $10,183,900,000,  or 
197.7  P^'  cent;  that  of  the  foreign  cotmtries, 
$8,333,500,000,  or  76.8  per  cent;  and  the  com- 
bined banking  ix>wer,  $18,507,400,000,  or  115.8 
per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  on  page  97  that 
the  Southern  States  show  the  largest  percentage 
of  increase  in  deposits  during  the  period  from 
June  30,  1896,  to  Jtme  30,  1905,  the  percentage 
of  increase  m  this  section  being  346.1,  followed 
by  the  Western  States,  where  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease is  334.6;  and.  in  the  order  named,  the 
Middle  Western  States  with  180.3,  the  Pacific 
States  171. 6,  the  Eastern  States  139.3,  and  the 
New  England  States  50.1.  The  average  of  in- 
crease for  the  United  States  is  139.3  per  cent. 

The  average  individual  deposit  in  the  U.  S. 
per  capita  of  population  has  steadily  risen  from 
$69  in  1896  to  $95  in  1900,  $133  in  1904,  and 
$136  in  1905.  'The  volume  of  exchanges  of  the 
103  clearing-houses  in  the  U.  S.  amounted  to 
$140,501,841,957,  as  against  $103,356,435,047 
for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1904,  an  increase  of 
$38,145,406,910  and  the  largest  gain  in  any  year 
since  these  statistics  have  been  published.  The 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  business  credits  are  evidenced 
in  the  volume  of  clearings  effected  dttring  the 
current  year. 

KarBRBNCBs:  Lombard  Stroit.  by  Walter  Basehot.  1873; 
History  of  Modom  Batiks  of  Issnt,  by  C.  A.  Conant,  looa; 
Chapttrs  on  Ik*  Th»ory  ana  History  of  Banking,  by  C.  P. 
Dunbar.  looi;  Monty  and  Banking,  by  W.  A.  Scott.  1903; 
Monty  and  Banking  lUnstraM  by  Amtrican  History,  1903 
GToaiOi  of  Amtrican  Banks,  by  S.  S.  Pratt,  in  r*«  /«• 
int,  1906, 
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Tas  Prwcifal  Bane*  of  Issus  or  Pokbign  CouMTstsi  A.bodt  Joms, 

(IM   MILLION!   or   DOLLARS) 


1905 


BUSOPBAN,  BTC,  BANKS 


Imperisl  Bank  of  Germany 

Banks  of  Issue  of  Germany 

Bank  of  Austria-Hungary 

National  Bank  of  Belgium 

National  Bank  of  Bulgaria 

National  Bank  of  Denmark. 

Bank  of  Spain 

Bank  of  Finland 

Bank  of  France 

National  Bank  of  Greece 

Italy: 

Bank  of  Italy 

Bank  of  Naples 

Bank  of  Sicily 

Bank  of  Norway 

Bank  of  Netherlands 

Bank  of  Portugal 

National  Bank  of  Rumania 

United  Kingdom: 

Bank  <»  England 

Banks  of  Scotland 

Banks  of  Ireland 

Imperial  Bank  of  Russia 

National  Bank  of  Servia 

Royal  Bank  of  Sweden 

Banks  of  Issue  of  Switzerland 

Imperial  Ottoman  Bank 

Bank  of  Japan 

Bank  of  Algiers 

Total 

OTOBR  rORBIGH  BANKS 
England,  joint  stock  and  private  banks  of 

Banks  of  Mexico 

Banks  of  Canada 

Banks  of  Australasia 

Banks  of  Central  and  South  America*. 

Total 


Capital 


tt 

388.7 

38.4 

"■! 

341. 1 

134.9 

1.8 

8.1 

6.3 

33-3 

18.9 

311. 1 

••9 

14.3 

35.1 

871. 1 

3-9 

14.1 

18., 

18S.1 

II. 6 

(       61.9 

14.6 

»-9 

70.8 
45-3 
35-5 
18.3 
1. 1 
II. 9 
30.1 
14.0 
15-0 


506.1 


163.5 
111.6 
83.0 
87. 5 
118.6 


1,191.4 


Circula* 
tion 


14-4 

11.6 

104-9 

31.6 

150.7 
35  o 
31.3 

486.0 

6.5 

47.9 

45.1 

6.0 

131. 3 
11.3 


3.615.8 


89.4 
61.  s 
11.8 
19.1 


3.831.7 


Deports 


144-8 
IS.  I 

33  •> 
14.6 

13.9 

113.8 

4.7 

131.7 

19.9 

16.1 
7-3 

6.1 


113.5 

S07.5 

167.5 

79-9 

.4 

171.8 

46.1 

8.4 

1-3 


Current 
accounts 

and 
deposits 
belonging 

to 
Treasury 


•.6 

1.6 

■  7 


6.9 


57-4 
■  5 


41-4 
»-9 


»9- 


71-3 


43-9 


10.4 

116. 1 

7.6 


1.993   1 


3.104.4 
181.7 
557-1 
587.7 
373-0 


397-0 


6,998.1 


397.0 


Specie 


»17.J 

IS. 4 

361.6 

13.6 

5-3 

»«.7 

186.  t 

SI 

798.8 

■  4 

III. 9 

16.1 

8.8 

/•' 
10. 1 


195.1 

17.1 
15-6 
511.7 
3-7 
•9-4 
13.1 
is.i 
60.4 
10.8 


1.741.9 


'888.6 
71.1 
19.6 

•117.5 

•143-0 


3.99»-8 


Loans 


419.6 

Si.o 
151-1 
114.5 
U.I 

16.7 
167.3 

10.5 
111.5 

19.7 

89-7 
33-1 

10.4 
18.1 
48.9 
15.0 
16.9 

167.0 
347 -S 
109.0 
153-5 
3-5 

itiil 
36.8 
148.8 


1,811.4 


1.039. 1 
141-9 
569-9 
513-9 
341.1 


6.530.  S 


Rate 
of  discount 


Ptr  e*nt 
3 


ii 


u 

S 

3 


S 

It 

5 

it 


Si 
6 

t\ 
8.03 


1  Statement  of  European  banks  from  BulUtin  cU  Siatistiqiu,  August,  1905 ,  except  deposits  and  advances  of  banks  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  various  banks. 
'  Cash  money  at  call  and  short  notice. 
>  Includes  biillion.  etc 

*  Figures  for  1904. 

•  Includes  paper  currency. 

BAHKIHG  nr  THE  UinTED  STATES 


Banks 

Number 

Capital 

Individual  Dbposits 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Percent 

National 

1905 

5.668 
10,741 
3.S00 

791.567.131 

671.S99.149 

76,664,000 

51.41 
}        48.59 

3,783,658.494 
i         7.567.080.811 
1            435.581,000 

SI .  10 

State,  etc 

}     67.90 

Non-reporting  . 

Total.. 

19.910 

1.539.830.380 

100.00 

11,786,311,316 



National  Banks 


Datb 


Number 
of  banks 


Net 
deposits 


Reserve 
lequired 


Rbsbrvb  hbld 


Amount 


Ratio  to 
deposits 


CLASSirlCATIOH  OP  Rbsbkvb 


Lawful 
money 


Due  from 
agents 


Redemp- 
tion fund 


1897  fOct.  5)  . . 
1900  (Sept.  s). 
190S  (Aug.  is) 


3.610 
3.871 
5.757 


Millions 
1.I9S.6 
3.181.0 
4.735.5 


MilUcm 

451.5 
684.1 
971.1 


MiUions 
60s.  9 
983.3 

1.017.3 


P*r  ct»t 
31-7 
19.7 
II. 7 


Millions 
388.9 

lli'.i 


MUlioHS 
197.0 
450.7 
338.4 


Millions 


14  •• 
»3J 
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GsOCRArHICAL    DiTI- 

iMDtVIDUAL   DbpOIITS 

SIONS 

1896 

1905 

Increase 

Percent 

New  England  Sutes. . 

Eastern  Sutes 

Soatfaern  Statct 

Middle  Western  States 

Western  States 

Pacific  Stetes 

MiUtom 
*«.J93.3 

1.991.7 

991. J 

877.8 

198.8 
931.8 

MmiMs 

tl.791.4 

5.9S«.7 

767.3 

9.461.9 

430.9 

699. s 

Miaums 

♦589. « 

9,961.0 

545.6 

1.583.4 

309. 1 

397.7 

50. 1 
199. a 

934.6 

171.6 

Total 

4.945  ■  1 

1 1.333 -o 

6.387.9  1     "9.» 

BAHES,  LOUIS  ALBERT:  American  clergy- 
man; bom  at  Comwallis,  Ore.,  1855 ;  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Philomath  College  of 
that  state.  In  1883  he  was  ordained  an  elder  in 
the  Oregon  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
and  has  since  served  pastorates  at  Portland,  Ore., 
Boise  City,  Ida.,  Vancouver  and  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Cincinnati,  O.  Since  1886  he  has  been  a 
pastor  in  the  East  where  he  has  had  prominent 
charges  .andisnowCiQoy)  evangelist  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Saloon  League.  In  Vancouver  he  ed- 
ited The  Pacific  Censor,  state  organ  of  the  Wash- 
ington Temperance  Alliance,  and  so  enraged  the 
Uquor  dealers  that  in  Jvme  of  1880  he  was  shot 
down  on  the  streets  by  one  of  their  agents.  For 
two  months  he  preached,  reclining  across  chairs,  to 
eager  crowds.  At  the  State  Convention  of  Massa- 
chusetts Prohibitionists,  held  Sept.  8,  1893,  he 
was  nominated  governor.  A  voluminous  writer 
on  religious  and  other  themes,  his  main  socio- 
logical works  are  "The  People's  Christ"  (1891), 
and  "The  White  Slaves"  11802),  a  study  of 
Boston  sweat-shop>s.     Address:  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


BAPTISTS  IN  RELATIOH  TO  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORM: In  reviewing  the  relation  of  Baptists 
to  social  reforms,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  do  not  constitute  an  organic  body  capable 
of  giving  a  united  authoritative  expression  of 

T'nion  on  either  social  or  religious  matters,  or 
taking  formal  and  concerted  action  thereon. 
While  exhibiting  a  remarkable  unity  of  doctrine 
and  poUty,  they  are,  nevertheless,  simply  local 
societies,  self-governing,  and  independent  of  one 
another.  Indeed,  to  the  sociologist  this  initial 
statement  is  one  of  deep  interest,  as  these  local 
societies  were,  in  the  times  of  the  reformatory 
movements  of  the  sixteenth  century,  already 
existing  as  free  socialistic  communities,  and  as 
stich  are  deserving  of  the  investigation  of  the 
social  reformer.  Mr.  Richard  Heath,  in  an  article 
in  The  Contemporary  Review,  has  clearly  shown 
this  fact.  These  societies  have  never  completely 
lost  the  early  social  leaven,  and  in  all  times  there 
have  been  among  them  earnest  and  able  advo- 
cates of  social,  political,  and  religious  liberty, 
contending  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
liberty  of  conscience,  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed,  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
the  inner  light  and  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Baptists  have,  therefore,  naturally  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  radical  party  in  social  and 
Teli|^ous  affairs.  And  yet  this  same  love  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  a  jealousy  of  autocratic  ex- 
ternal control  have  prevented  the  manifestation 
of  this  progressive  spirit  in  the  erection  of  great 
institutions  or  the  promulgaticoi  of  authoritative 
creeds.  Perhaps,  aside  from  individual  expres- 
sioos  of  this  liberty-loving  spirit,  the  widest  in- 


fluence which  Baptists  have  exerted  has  been  in 
a  socialistic  and  missionary  propaganda.     Mis- 
sionary zeal  has  ever  been  conspic- 
KiMtoaarr  '^''"*  among  them  both  in  home  and 
tad  aMU^  foreign  lands.     In  the  modem  mis- 
tie?i«D»-    S'°°*T   movement,   William    Carey 

-J^j^    and  Adoniram  Judson  are  conceded 

"^^  to  rank  among  the  foremost  pioneers. 
In  political  revolutions  they  have 
been  usually  found  on  the  liberal  side,  and  many 
of  the  leaders  have  been  drawn  from  among  them. 
In  the  antislavery  movement  they  took  an  early 
and  decisive  position,  while  in  the  Revolution 
they  were,  almost  to  a  man,  on  the  patriqt  side; 
and  in  a  still  earlier  day  Roger  Williams  was  the 
first  great  apostle  of  religious  liberty. 

The  recent  social  discussions  have  naturally 
awakened  the  interest  of  Baptists.  In  the  Bap- 
tist Congress  reports,  almost  from  its  commence- 
ment, in  i88a,  a  prominent  place  has  been  ac- 
corded to  social  topics,  and  able  contributions 
will  be  found  in  them  to  the  solutio^  of  these 
qttestions.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  missionary 
anntial  meetings,  which  are  the  only  general 
gatherings  of  Baptists  of  a  national  character,  as 
well  as  in  state  conventions  and  local  associations, 
social  opinions  of  an  advanced  type  on  temper- 
ance, slavery,  negro  and  Indian  education,  etc., 
have  found  expression  in  resolutions  and  memo- 
rials intended  for  transmission  to  Congress  or 
state  legislatures. 

The  Baptist  Congress  was  instituted  in  Nov., 
1882,  by  several  clergymen  and  laymen  "for  the 
discussion  of  current  questions,"  and  has  proved 
a  very  useful  and  efficient  organization.  Its  in- 
ception is  credited  to  Prof.  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.D., 
of  Crozier  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa. 

In  1889  a  few  of  the  younger  Baptist  ministers 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  commenced  a  paper 
called  For  the  Right,  devoted  to  Christian  Social- 
ism. It  was  published  for  eighteen  months,  and 
then  discontinued  for  lack  of  financial  support. 
The  first  editors  of  this  paper  were  Rev.  J.  E. 
Raymond,  Rev.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Post,  and  Rev.  Leighton  Williams. 
In  Dec.,  1892,  a  conference  of  Baptist  ministers 
interested  in  social  topics  met  in  Philadelphia  and 
formed  an  undenominational  society  known  as 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  study  and  propaganda  of  the  social  teach- 
ings and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  August,  1893, 
the  Brotherhood  held  a  three  days'  conference  at 
Marlborough-on-the- Hudson,  discussing  various 
aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
essays  on  the  subject.  Smiliar  conferences  have 
been  held  yearly  since.  (See  Brotherhood  of 
THE  Kingdom.) 

Perhaps  the  considerations  alread>[  stated  jnay 
explain  the  small  number  of  Baptist  churches 
which  have  as  yet  sought  to  exempli- 
"  Inatitatleii-  ^^  *^^  social  aspects  of  the  Gospel  in 
al  dmnilua "  ^^^  various  appliances  and  applica- 
tions now  becoming  common.  Yet 
the  "institutional  Church,"  as  it  is 
coming  to  be  called,  is  by  no  means  tmknown 
among  Baptists.  Mention  should  be  made  also 
in  this  article  of  the  advanced  stand  which  many 
of  the  Baptist  preachers  and  authors  have  taken 
on  social  topics.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  and  Dr. 
Martin  B.  Anderson,  exerted  as  educators  a  pro- 
found influence  during  the  antislavery  agitation 
and  the  Civil  War,  as  did  also  Dr.  William  R. 
Williams  by  his  sermons.     In  conclusion,  it  may 
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be  said  that  as  yet  the  relation  of  Baptists  to 
social  reform  is  not  so  important  for  any  distinct 
contribution  that  they  have  made  to  its  literature 
or  to  its  institutions  as  for  the  illustration  which 
their  own  historical  descent  and  present  condition 
affords  of  the  possibility,  permanence,  and  pros- 
perity of  self-governing,  self-perpetuating  social 
commtmities.  They  early  built  upon  principles 
in  the  religious  sphere  which  have  smce  been 
embodied  in  our  political  constitution,  and  are 
yet  to  be  realized  m  a  new  social  r^me. 

Lbighton  Williams. 

BARKER,  WHARTOIT:  Banker  and  reformer; 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1846;  was  graduated 
frtnn  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1866. 
The  firm  of  Barker  Bros.  &  Co.  in  1878  acted  as 
the  financial  agent  of  the  Russian  Government 
for  the  building  of  four  cruisers.  In  1879  he 
advised  regarding  the  development  of  certain 
mines  in  Russia;  and  in  1887  he  obtained  valuable 
concessions  in  China.  Barker  remained  a  Repub- 
lican until  1896,  tho  (since  1880)  opposing  the 
moneyed  aristocracy.  In  1896  he  became  a 
PopuUst,  and  in  1000  was  presidential  candidate 
of  the  antifusion  Populists.  He  has  written  on 
the  money  question  from  the  Poptilist  standpoint, 
and  in  1869  founded  The  Perm  Mon(U;y  which,  in 
1880,  was  merged  with  Tht  American,  discontin- 
ued in  190J. 

For  the  last  six  years  Mr.  Barker  has  tuved  the 
organization  of  a  new  party,  to  be  called  the 
Commonweal  Party,  and  has  striven  to  impress 
his  views  upon  leaders  among  the  wage-earning 
and  salaried  classes  and  among  the  farmers.  He 
believes  that  the  conflict  between  the  people  and 
the  plutocrats  will  be  fought  on  a  platform  of 
hrunan  rights  versus  property  rights,  for  national 
money  against  bank  money,  for  national  rail- 
roads against  private  railroads,  for  a  protective 
system  that  will  protect  the  body  of  the  people 
and  destroy  the  trusts,  and  for  direct  taxation 
which  will  tax  property  and  not  persons.  He 
stands  for  a  foreign  policy  that  will  confine  Ameri- 
can activitjr  to  wie  American  continent,  and  for 
an  economic  policy  which,  under  commercial 
union,  will  extend  iree  trade  in  America  and  set 
up  a  barrier  against  European  and  Asiatic  com- 
plications. Address:  608  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BARNARDO,  THOMAS  JOHN,  AND  THE 
BARNARDO  HOMES:  Founder  of  institutions 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  by  which 
over  60,000  orphans  have  been  cared  for,  and  over 
17,000  emigrated  to  Canada  or  other  British 
colonies.  Dr.  Bamardo  was  bom  in  Ireland,  1845. 
Educated  in  parish  schools  and  hospitals  in  Lon- 
dont  Edinburgh,  and  Paris.  Becoming  interested 
in  children  he  boarded  out  a  group  of  children  in 
1866;  established  his  first  home,  1867,  on  Com- 
mercial Road ;  a  village  for  girls  with  about  fifty- 
two  oottaees  at  Ilford,  1873 ;  Her  Majesty's  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Waifs,  1873.  Over  100  homes  or 
Dranches  have  developed  from  this  beginning, 
including  an  immipfration  depot  in  Ontario,  and 
an  industrial  farm  in  Manitoba.  Author,  among 
other  writings,  of  "Something  Attempted,  Some- 
thing Done,^'  and  "The  Rescue  of  the  Waif." 
Died,  1905. 

BARUBS,  G.  MAHLOlf:  National  secretary 
of  the  Socialist  partv;  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
1866;    attended     Soldiers'    Orphan    School  at 


Mount  Joy;  learned  the  trade  of  cigarmaking; 
and  in  1887^  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  has 
been  five  times  elected  secretary  of  the  local 
Cigar  Makers'  Union,  resigning  the  office  at  the 
end  of  each  term  and  returning  to  the  work  of  his 
trade.  He  has  also  been  repeatedly  elected  to 
conventions  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
In  1905  he  was  elected  national  secretary  of  the 
American  Socialist  party.  Address:  269  Dear- 
bom  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

BARNES,  GEORGE  NICOLL:  Labor  member  of 
Parliament;  bom  at  Lochee,  near  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, 1859.  He -was  the  son  of  a  jute-mill  em- 
eloy«e,  and  was  at  an  early  age  apprenticed  to  a 
lundee  engineer.  Later  he  went  to  Barrow  and 
to  London,  but  subsequently  secured  work  at 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  Millwall,  Poplar,  and  Chel- 
sea, having  previously  joined  the  union  of  his 
trade.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  council  of 
the  union  by  the  retirement  of  John  Bums. 
Barnes  was  elected  in  his  place.  From  1892  to 
1895  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers,  and  in  1896  was 
elected  general  secretary;  he  was  prominent  in 
the  great  lockout  of  1897.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  from  the  election  district 
of  Blackfriars,  Glasgow,  and  endorsed  by  the  La- 
bor Representative  Committee.  Address:  no 
Peckham  Road,  S.  E.,  London,  England. 

BARNETT.  SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS:  Warden  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  London;  Canon  of  Bristol;  bom 
in  Bristol,  1844;  educated  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  About  18^2  he  became  vicar  of  St. 
Jude's  Church,  Whitechapel.  In  1883  he  pre- 
sented to  a  small  group  of  students,  gathered  in  a 
room  at  Oxford,  a  plan  for  a  settlement  of  uni- 
versity men  to  live  and  work  among  the  poor. 
A  small  settlement  of  five  men  was  made.  Cam- 
joined  with  them,  and  in  Jan., 
lALL  was  founded  with  Mr. 
Barhett  as  warden.  It  was  named  for  Arnold 
Toynbee.  Mr.  Bamett's  central  thought  was 
that  all  true  uplifting  for  the  poor  must  come 
from  life  and  from  brother  life.  He  and  his  wife, 
Henrietta  O.  Bamett,  have  been  the  authors  of 
many  essays  and  papers  on  various  portions  of 
the  social  problem,  collected  into  a  volume  en- 
titled "Practicable  Socialism."  Some  of  his 
more  fundamental  positions  are  as  follows: 

The  social  refoimer  must  go  alongside  the  Christian  mia- 
sionary,  if  he  be  not  himseU  the  Christian  missionary. 

The  one  satisfactory  method  of  social  reform  is  that  which 
tends  to  malce  more  common  the  good  things  which  wealth 
lias  gained  for  the  few.  The  nationalisation  of  luxury  must 
be  the  object  of  aocii^  lefoimeis. 

The  first  practical  work  is  to  rouse  the  town  councils  to  the 
sense  of  their  powers;  to  make  them  feel  that  their  reason  of 
being  is  not  political,  but  social;  that  their  duty  is  not  to 
protect  the  pockets  ot  the  rich,  but  to  save  the  people.  The 
cat  e  of  the  i>eople  is  the  care  of  the  community  and  not  of  any 
philanthropic  section. 

Societies  which  absorb  much  wealth  and  which  relieve  their 
subscribers  of  their  responsibility  are  failing:  it  remains  only 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  education  act,  of  the  poor  law, 
and  of  other  socialistic  legislation,  and  call  on  society  to  do 
what  societies  fail  to  do. 

Mr.  Bamett's  social  efforts  are  not  confined  to 
Toynbee  Hall.  As  a  member  of  the  Whitechapel 
Board  of  Guardians  he  has  taken  great  interest  in 
the  reform  of  poor-law  administration.  He  is 
also  chairman  01  the  Children's  Country  Holiday 
Fund ;  has  aided  very  materially  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Free  Library  in  Whitechapel ;  and  is 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  that  part  of  London. 
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He  is  also  actively  connected  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Association  for  Befriending  Yougg'Servants, 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  School 
Board,  the  Teachers  University  Association,  and 
the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching.  Address:  Toynbee  Hall,  White- 
chapel,  £.  London,  England.  • 

BARROWS,  SAMXTBL  JTHIB:  Prison  Commis- 
sioner and  author;  bom  in  New  York  City,  1845 ; 
began  work  at  the  age  of  nine;  received  his  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  night  schools;  studied 
stenography;  was  employed  on  the  New  York 
Sun,  The  World,  and  Tlte  Tribune;  in  1868  became 
stenographic  secretary  to  William  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State;  was  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1874  (B.D.).  During 
the  summers  of  1 873  and  z  874  he  was  with  Gener^ 
Custer  on  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  the  Black 
Hills  as  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 
From  1874  to  1875  he  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  in 
1876  became  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Dorchester,  Mass.  From  1881  to  1897  he  was 
editor  of  The  Christian  Register.  In  1897  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  tenth  district  of 
Boston.  He  is  one  of  the  fotmders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Prison  Association,  and  helped  to  de- 
velop the  probation  system.  In  1896  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  Commissioner 
for  the  U.  S.  on  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission, and  represented  the  U.  S.  at  prison 
congresses  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Budapest.  He 
is  chosen  to  be  president  of  the  next  International 
Congress.  Barrows  is  corresponding  secretary 
for  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  and  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Probation  and  of 
the  Conunission  on  New  Prisons.  He  has  been  a 
Republican  in  national  politics,  and  an  Independ- 
ent in  municipal  politics,  and  believes  that  social 
reform  must  be  obtained  not  through  paternalism 
but  fratemalism,  evolution  rather  than  revolu- 
tion. Logic  of  democracy  means  no  discrimina- 
tion to  race,  sex,  and  creed,  and  better  distribu- 
tion of  privilege.  Democracy's  problem  is  to 
secure  the  greatest  privilege  for  the  many  without 
restrictingthe  privilege  of  the  individual.  Author: 
"Shaybacks  in  Camp";  "Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors in  the  United  States  " ;  "  A  Baptist  Meet- 
ing House" ;  "The  Doom  of  the  Majority  of  Man- 
kind." Address:  135  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

BARTON,  MISS  CLARA:  Founder  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  in  the  United  States;  bom  in  Ox- 
ford, Mass.,  183 1 ;  educated  at  home  and  in  the 
pubUc  schools.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  began 
teaching,  continuing  imtil  her  twenty-fifth  year, 
when  she  took  the  graduating  course  at  the  Clin- 
ton Liberal  Institute,  N.  Y.  A  pioneer  in  the 
public-school  system,  she  opened  the  first  public 
school  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  with  six  pupils; 
the  school  soon  had  600  pupils.  Afterward  she 
became  a  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  and  was 
the  first  woman  in  any  department  to  draw  a 
salary  over  her  own  signature.  During  the  Civil 
War  she  was  active  in  the  field,  distributing  pro- 
visioas,  clothing,  and  medicine  sent  for  the  relief 
of  the  soldiers.  In  1865,  by  authority  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  she  instituted  a  search  for  missing 
men' of  the  army,  and  succeeded  in  tracing  30,000 
of  the  soldiers.  At  the  request  of  afflicted  people, 
die  went  about  the  comitry  giving  war  lectures. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War 
Miss  Barton  was  associated  with  the  International 


Red  Cross  Society  of  Geneva,  and  was  present  at 
most  of  the  ereat  battles,  doing  splendid  service. 
She  returned  to  America  in  1873.  After  five 
years'  effort  she  obtained  recognition  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  from  the  U.  S.  Government,  and 
became  first  president  of  the  U.  S.  society.  In 
1904,  when  the  society  passed  under  government 
control,  she  resigned  her  presidency,  whereupon 
she  organized  and  was  chosen  first  president  of 
the  National  First  Aid  Association  of  America. 
Miss  Barton  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  all  useful 
reforms:  Suffrage,  temperance,  social  purity, 
equal  pay  for  equal  service,  etc.  Author:  "His- 
tory of  the  Red  Cross"  (1882);  "History  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Peace  and  War"  (1898) ;  "Stonr  of 
the  Red  Cross"  (1904) ;  besides  many  i>amphlets, 
reports,  etc.    i4ddr«55:  Glen  Echo,  Md. 

BASCOH,  JOHN:  American  author  and  edu- 
cator; bom  in  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  1837 ;  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  1849,  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1855.  From  1833  to  1853  he  was 
tutor  and  from  1855  to  1874  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Williams  College;  from  1874  to  1887  president  of 
Wisconsin  University  and  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy;  and  from  1891  to  1901 

grofessor  of  political  science  at  Williams  College. 
[e  has  written  extensively  for  the  periodical  press 
on  prohibition,  labor  reform,  etc.  His  main 
works  are:  "Political  Economy,"  "./Esthetics," 
"Science  of  Mind,"  "Philosophy  of  Religions," 
"Philosophy  of  English  Literature,"  "Ethics," 
' '  Natural  Theology,'  ' '  Comparative  Psychology," 
"Sociology,"  "Words  of  Chnst,"  "New Theology," 
"Social  Theory,"  and  "Growth  of  Nationality  in 
U.  S."     Address:  Williamstown,  Mass. 

BASLY,  EMILE  JOSEPH:  French  deputy; 
bom  at  Valenciennes  in  1854.  Left  an  orphan 
and  cared  for  in  an  asyliim,  he  became  a  miner. 
In  1880  he  organized  a  imion  at  Angin,  and  be- 
came its  general  secretary.  In  1884  he  was  ac- 
tive in  a  long  strike.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies  on  a  Socialist  platform, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reelected.  During  the 
strike  in  Decazeville  in  1885  he  explained  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  subdirectors  as  an  act  of 
popular  justice.  In  1887  he  joined  the  group  of 
republican-socialistic  deputies;  and  in  1889  was 
a  delegate  at  the  International  Labor  Congress 
in  Pans.  Since  1900  he  has  been  mayor  and 
town  councilor  of  Lens. 

BASTIAT,  FR^D^RIC:  Political  economist; 
bom  at  Mugron,  near  Bayonne,  France,  in  1801. 
His  father  was  a  merchant  in  the  Spanish  trade, 
and  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine.  He 
commenced  active  life  in  the  establishment  of  his 
uncle;  then  tried  farming  at  Mugron;  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830  was  made  justice  of  the 
peace  of  his  canton.  His  first  pamphlets  were 
memoirs  on  local  subjects;  but  he  became  in- 
terested in  English  writing  on  political  economy, 
and  it  seems  to  have  awakened  him  to  new  pow- 
ers. His  "Sophismes  Economiques"  gained  him 
popularity  and  recognition.  He  soon  became  a 
dreaded  foe  of  protection,  and  a  friend  of  Cobden. 
An  Association  pour  la  Liberti  des  ^changes  was 
formed  at  Bordeaux  and  another  at  Pans,  with 
Bastiat  as  secretary.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  he  turned  his  shafts  of  wit  and  epigram 
against  the  Socialists,  and  even  more  against 
Proudhon.  Elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1848-49, 
he  spoke  little,  being  mainly  engaged  on  his  great 
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work,  "Harmonies,"  the  first  volume  of  which 
only  was  published  before  he  died  in  Italy  in 
1850.  "In  this  brilliant  work,"  says  Palgrave's 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  "tmhappily 
never  finished,  Bastiat  shows  the  conti^ast  be- 
tween the  internal  weakness  of  the  artificial 
organizations  which  are  founded  on  constraint, 
and  the  prosperity  spontaneously  arising  in  an 
economic  condition  in  which  the  equilibrium  of 
individual  and  collective  forces  results  from  their 
free  and  reciprocal  balance."  (See  Palgrave's 
Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.) 

BATHS,  PUBLIC:  Public  baths  have  existed 
from  the  beginnings  of  civilized  society.  Reasons 
partly  climatic  and  partly  religious  led  to  their 
early  development  in  Egypt  and  in  all  Oriental 
countries.  Baths  were  connected  with  the 
gymnasia  of  Greece,  and  were  developed  into 
especially  great  splendor  and  size  in  imperial 
Rome.  Such  ruins  as  those  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  show  what  an  enormous  size  these  es- 
tablishments must  have  had.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, they  were  club-houses  as  well  as  baths,  and 
included  libraries,  lecture-rooms,  banquet-halls, 
dance-halls,  gymnasia,  porticoes,  gardens,  race- 
tracks, and  every  device  for  luxury  and  amuse- 
ment. In  the  fotuth  centtuy  there  are  said  to 
have  been  800  baths  in  Rome,  and  they  were 
copied  in  every  Roman  city  and  province.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  almost  every  village  had  its 
public  bath,  as  is  true  to-day  in  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Japan.  In  Tokyo  there  are  said  to  be  1,000 
public  baths.  Modem  public  baths  began  in 
Germany,  the  Liverpool  in  189a  erected  the  first 
pubUc  bath-house.  In  1896  Parliament  passed  an 
act,  permitting  municipal  and  local  authorities  to 
establish  public  baths  and  laundries.  Birming- 
ham was  the  first  city  to  do  this,  but  to-day  such 
establishments  are  found  in  almost  every  English 
city  of  any  size.  On  the  Continent  they  are  not  so 
numerous,  yet  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
In  the  United  States,  the  results  of  an  exten- 
sive investigation  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  showed  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
bathing  in  the  congested  slum  dis- 
Vnltad  tricts  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 
jJJJJJjJ  York,  and  Philadelphia.  The  entire 
number  of  persons  reported  living  in 
the  selected  districts  on  April  i,  1893, 
the  date  of  the  investigation,  was  as  follows: 
Baltimore,  18,048;  Chicago,  19,748;  New  York, 
28,996 ;  and  Philadelphia,  1 7 ,060.  It  is  explained 
in  the  report  that  the  districts  selected  contain 
but  a  portion  of  the  whole  slum  population  of  the 
cities  included  in  the  investigation,  but  were 
among  the  worst  in  these  cities — the  centers  of 
the  slum  population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  families  and  individuals  in  houses  or 
tenements  having  and  not  having  bathrooms: 


Since  that  date  large  progress  has  been  made. 
A  report  of  the  bureau,  prepared  for  the  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis  of  1904,  finds  that  in  34  cities  of  the 
United  States  more  or  less  adequate  provision  for 

gublic  baths  has  been  made  by  the  municipality, 
•ther  cities  are  carefuUy  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  houses,  and  m  some  cases,  notably  in 
St.  Louis,  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  report  describes  and  tabulates  88 
municipal  public  baths  and  1 1  non-municipal. 

The  municipal  baths  in  existence  may  be  classi- 
fied in  a  general  way  into  five  types:  The  beach 
bath,  the  floating  bath,  the  pool  bath,  the  shower- 
bath,  and  the  combined  shower  and  pool  bath. 
The  beach  and  the  floating  baths  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  earliest  type  of  bath,  while  the 
shower-bath  represents  the  latest  development  in 
this  direction. 

_  Beach  baths  with  the  simplest  of  accommoda- 
tions have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 
The  L  Street  Beach  in  Boston  is,  however,  the 
oldest  of  them  for  which  information  could  be 
secured,  having  been  established  in  1866.  Boston 
now  maintains  10  beach  baths;  Milwaukee,  j^; 
Chicago,  3 ;  Baltimore,  3 ;  while  i  or  2  are  found 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Floating  baths  were  established  by  the  city  of 
Boston  as  early  as  1866  and  by  the  city  of  New 
York  as  early  as  1870.  Boston  still  maintains 
la  of  these  houses.  New  York  15,  and  Brooklyn  5. 
One  or  two  baths  of  this  character  are  maintained 
also  by  Providence,  R.  I.;  Hoboken,  N.  J.;Spring- 
field,  Taunton,  Worx^ester,  and  Newton,  Mass.; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

Pool  baths  are  of  various  kinds.  The  first  es-  . 
tabUshed  by  any  American  city,  as  far  as  loiown, 
was  constructed  in  1885  by  Philadelphia.  That 
city  was  compelled  to  abolish  its  floating  baths  at 
that  time  owing  to  the  pollution  of  the  water, 
replacing  them  with  pools  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  It  now  has  in  operation  15  pool  baths. 
Chicago  has  2  elaborate  baths  of  this  character, 
while  similar  ones  are  found  in  Holyoke  (4)  and 
Boston  (i),  Mass.;  Newark,  N.  J.  (3);  Utica,  N. 
Y.  (1);  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (i). 

The  three  lands  of  bathi  just  mentioned,  it  will  be  noted, 
are  available  only  in  the  wann  season — perhaps  four  months 
in  the  year.  While  they  are  excellent  as  affording  recreation 
and  facilities  for  securing  a  degree  o(  cleanliness,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  best  results  cannot  be  secured  thereby.  Hot  water 
is  essential  not  only  to  a  thoroogh  cleansing  of  the  body,  but 
also  to  render  possible  the  giving  of  baths  during  the  season 
when  baths  are  most  needed  and  when  the  fadlities  for  bath- 
ing are  most  lacking.  The  tub  bath,  while  serving  a  useful 
pui^pose  under  certain  circumstances,  has  now  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  in  public  baths.  It  is  now  very  genoally 
conceded  that  the  shower  or  rain  bath  is  best  adapted  for  all 
public  purpoaes.  As  has  been  stated,  these  baths  have  been 
m  use  for  many  yean  in  many  of  the  public  baths  in  Great 
Bntain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Their  general  establish- 
ment by  municipalities  in  this  country,  however,  began  about 
ten  yeus  ago.  Baths  of  this  character  were,  indeed,  estab- 
lished by  private  philanthropic  enterprise  some  yean  pre- 
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vioBdT  tbroagh  the  efforts  of  Dr.  M.  Morris  and  others,  and 
had  been  introduced  in  the  Chariesbank  gymnasium  baths 
by  the  city  of  Boston  as  early  as  1889.  It  the  two  modem  . 
types  of  baths,  consisting  of  showers  alone,  or  showers  in 
eoanectioa  with  a  pool,  are  considered  tosether,  it  is  seen  that 
IQwaukee  established  the  West  Side  Natatorium  in  1890, 
Cfaicaso  opened  the  Carter  H.  Harrison  Bath  in  i8g4.  while 
other  cities  followed  their  example  during  the  succeeding 
years.  At  the  present  time  39  baths  of  these  types  are  in 
operation  by  various  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  many 
mofc  are  under  construction.  Of  the  houses  devoted  espe- 
oally  to  the  furnishing  of  shower  baths,  Boston,  Mass.,  main- 
tain 10:  Chicago.  111.,  7;  New  Yorlt,  N.  Y.,  j;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
a:  BaltimorerMd..  3;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  i;  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1; 
while  I  each  is  maintained  by  Rochester  and  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Louisville,  Kjr.,  and  Portland.  Me.  Of 
the  bouses  containing  a  pool  in  addition  to  the  shower 
equipment,  Milwaukee  maintains  3  and  Brookline,  Mass.. 
and  Svracnse  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  each  i.  New  York  ana 
Brooluyn  recently  opened  elaboimte  bath-houses  in  which  the 
equipment  consists  almost  entirely  of  showers.  These  cities 
have  also  tdanned  a  number  of  additional  bouses,  one  of  which 
win  contain  a  pool  of  tempered  water  in  addition  to  the  shower 
equipment. 

The  costs  of  the  baths  range  from  $461,000  (site  $331,000) 
for  a  bath  now  being  built  in  Boston,  to  Koo  for  one  in  Chicago 
(for  building  and  equipment  only  on  public  land). 

The  exceedingly  small  cost  of  maintenance  per  bath  is 
clearly  shown.  This  cost  ranges  from  one  fourth  of  a  cent  in 
the  fifteen  municipal  pool  baths  of  Philadelphia  to  three  or 
four  cents  in  the  indoor  shower-baths  in  the  larger  cities.  In 
a  few  of  the  smaller  cities  the  coat  runs  considerably  higher, 
this  being  due  probably  to  the  small  number  of  bathers  as 
oocnparea  with  the  sixe  and  equiisment  of  the  houses. 

As  regards  the  policy  of  furnishing  baths  entirely  free  of 
expense  to  bathers  it  is  seen  that  at  the  floating  baths  in  9 
cities  no  fee  is  charged  for  their  use,  while  small  fees  are 
chwaed  at  such  baths  in  3  cities.  In  3  cities  all  beach 
baths  ander  the  direct  control  of  the  municipalities  are  en- 
tirely free,  while  in  8  cities  a  small  charge  is  made  for  the 
ose  of  bathing-suits,  etc.  In  3  cities  sJl  pool  baths  are  en- 
tirely free,  while  in  4  a  small  fee  is  charged.  In  9  cities  free 
shower-baths  are  found,  while  in  4  a  charge  Is  made.  In 
I  city  the  combination  shower  and  pool  baths  are  entirely 
free,  while  in  3  dties  the  privilege  is  contingent  upon  a 
small  fee. 

In  considering  the  figures  showing  cost  of  maintenance  per 
bath  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  nearly  all  baths  in  which 
a  fee  is  cfaafged  certain  days  or  hours  are  usually  set  apart, 
during  which  baths  are  given  free  of  charge. 

A  most  interesting  development  of  the  public-bath  move- 
ment has  been  the  introduction  of  shower-baths  in  the  public 
schools  in  a  number  of  cities. 

In  certain  cities  a  direct  connection  between  the  bath  and 
the  schod  is  encouraged  by  locating  the  public  bath  near  the 
school. 

Swimming  instruction  during  vacation  is  a  feature  of  the 
floating,  beach,  and  pool  baths  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
a  numocr  oF  other  cities,  while  all  indoor  baths  which  main- 
tain a  tempered  pool  all  the  year,  without  exception,  piovide 
for  instruction  of  this  character  during  the  entire  year. 

The  poUic  laundry  is  a  feature  connected  wi  th  a  number  of 
the  pucllc  municipcd  baths.  The  municipal  bath-houses  of 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Troy  contain  well-ap- 
pointed public  laundries  where  women  may  take  their  soiled 
clothes  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  accomplish  the 
task  of  washing  and  ironing  tmder  the  most  desirable  con- 
ditions. This  feature  has  been  a  most  unqualified  success  in 
an  the  institutions  in  which  it  exists,  and  is  an  especial  boon 
to  the  pocrer  classes. 

RsTBaBilCBs:  BuUtlin  of  th*  U.  S.  Bunmt  of  Labor.  No.  S4, 
1904;  Uttmcifal  Baths,  by  J.  Lee,  in  CharitUs,  March  a, 
190 1 ;  Mnmapal  Baths,  by  M.  R.  Maltbie,  in  M»iucip<u 
Aflaus.  Dec,  189S. 

BAUER,  STEPHEIf:  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Bureau  at  Basel,  Switzerland; 
bom  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1865;  LL,D.,  Vienna, 
1889:  studied  with  traveling  scholarship  1890  and 
1 89 1  in  Paris  and  London;  statistician  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Brfinn,  Moravia,  1892- 
99;  lecturer  from  1893  to  1899  at  the  Polytech- 
niod  High  School  of  Brunn.  In  189^  he  held 
summer  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
political  economy  at  Basel,  which  he  still  occupies. 
He  was  chief  of  the  Swiss  Census  at  Basel  in  1900, 
and  since  1901  has  been  chief  of  the  International 
Labor  Btxreau.  As  the  result  of  his  experiences 
in  Austrian,  French,  Swiss,  and  American  factory 
towns.  Dr.  Bauer  has  advocated  national  labor 
laws,    international   understandings    concerning 


such  legislation,  trade  boards  of  arbitration,  co- 
operation, industrial  instirance,  and  municipal 
reforms.  He  believes  in  permanency  of  employ- 
ment as  necessary  to  the  greater  well-being  of  the 
workers,  in  greater  leistue  and  the  useful  employ- 
ment of  that  leisure,  and  in  the  generation  of  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  in  which  all  good  things 
wotild  grow.  Author:  "Die  Arbeiter  der  Brunner 
Maschinen-Industrie";  "Wages  and  Labor  PoUcv 
in  Australasia";  "Night-Work  of  Women  ; 
"Dangerous  Trades,"  etc.,  besides  numerotis 
articles  on  the  history  of  political  economy,  etc. 
Address:  Rebgasse  i,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

BAUMELER,  JOSEPH:  Head  or  leader  of 
the  Separatists,  who  in  18 18  founded  the  com- 
mtmistic  colony  of  Zoar.  Originally  a  weaver, 
and  later  a  teacher,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  unusual  organizing  ability,  a  fluent  speaker 
and  natural  leader.  The  commimity  was  at  first 
celibate,  bufbetween  1829  and  1830  they  began 
to  permit  marriage,  and  B&tmieler  nimseu  todc  a 
wife.  Under  his  lead  the  commtmity  prospered 
greatly,  and  when  Baumeler  died  in  1837  the  loss 
was  said  to  be  almost  irreparable  to  the  com- 
munity.    (See  ZoAR.) 

BAX,  ERUEST  BELFORT:  Author;  Socialist; 
bom  at  Leamington,  England,  1854;  educated 
privately,  but  later  studied  in  Germany.  In 
1882  he  joined  the  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
and  in  1 883-84  was  on  the  Executive  Cotmcil.  In 
1885,  in  consequence  of  a  "split"  in  the  original 
body,  he  founded,  in  conjunction  with  WiUiam 
Morris,  the  Socialist  League.  Later  on,  the 
league  developing  anarchist  tendencies,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and 
has  actively  participated  in  the  work  of  that  body 
ever  since,  having  been  the  federation's  delegate 
at  most  of  the  international  congresses.  For  a 
time  he  edited  the  party  organ  Justice,  and  during 
the  Socialist  Leagueperiod,  together  with  William 
Morris,  he  edited  Tne  Commonweal.  Mr.  Bax's 
socialism  has  its  foimdation  in  the  doctrine  of 
Marx,  but  he  is  prepared  to  criticize  certain 
applications  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  historical 
determinism  at  present  cturent.  Author : ' '  Ethics 
of  Socialism,"  "Outlook  from  the  New  Stand- 
point," "The  Problem  of  Reality,"  "German 
Society  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  etc. 
Address:  Middle  Temple,  London,  England. 

BAZARD,  SAI5T-AMAHD:  Follower  of  St. 
Simon;  bom  in  Paris,  1791;  won  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
defense  of  Paris  (1813).  He  had  a  good  position 
in  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  but  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  efforts  for  democratic  freedom, 
he  went  to'  the  south  of  France  and  took  part  in 
the  activity  of  the  Carbonari.  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  joined  the  Saint  Simonian  School,  and  became 
its  leading  economist  and  editor  of  its  journals, 
the  Producieur  and  the  Globe.  He  advocated 
compulsory  free  education,  and  the  gratuitous 
giving  by  the  State  of  land  and  capital  for  life 
tenancy  only  (so  as  to  prevent  accumulation),  the 
State  to  give  to  each  his  deeds  and  to  receive  from 
each  according  to  ability.  In  1828  he  gave,  in 
Paris,  a  long  course  of  lectures  which  largely 
made  Saint  Simonianism  popular.  In  1831  he 
opposed  Enfantin,  his  colleague,  at  the  head  of 
the  Saint  Simonian  school,  on  the  question  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  died  in  1832  of  a 
broken  heart  at  the  division  of  the  school.     His 
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main  work  is  "Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de 
Saint  Simon." 

BEBEL,  FERDIHAIID  AUGUST:  Socialist; 
bom  1840,  near  Cologne;  educated  as  a  turner; 
passed  through  the  usual  grades  of  apprentice- 
ship and  jotuneymanship,  and  after  his  Wander- 
jahre,  spent  in  South  Germany,  established  him- 
self in  i860  at  Leipsic.  His  first  pubUc  activity 
was  as  an  upholder  of  Schultze-Delitzsch's  co- 
operative movement,  to  which  Lasalle  also  at 
first  adhered,  and  he  became  prominent  in  politi- 
cal and  educational  work  among  workingpmen.  He 
threw  all  his  influence  against  Lasalle  and  the  Uni- 
versal Association  when  the  latter  was  fotmded. 

Prior  to  1866  Bebel  had  no  sympathy  with 
socialism,  but  from  that  time  his  views  rapidly 
changed.  He  joined  the  International,  becom- 
ing influential  enough  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  bringing  together  the  followers  of  Marx  and 
Lasalle,  thus  helping  to  make  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party.  When  elected  President  of  the 
Union  of  German  Working  Men's  Associations  in 
1867,  he  persuaded  the  organization  to  unite  with 
the  International — at  the  time  an  important  step 
in  the  movement  toward  socialism. 

Bebel  and  Liebknecht  became  the  leaders  of 
social  democracy  in  Germany  in  the  elections  of 
June,  1893.  and  continued  so  till  the  latter's 
death.  Bebel  still  remains  the  most  pronoxmced 
Socialist  in  the  German  Reichstag,  to  which  he 
has  been  continuously  elected,  and  the  member- 
ship in  which  gives  him  the  right  to  bitterly 
attack  the  government  and  to  advocate  socialism 
in  brilliant  speeches  widely  quoted  throughout 
Germamf.  Bebel  once  summarized  his  views 
thus : ' '  We  aim  in  the  domain  of  politics  at  repub- 
licanism, in  the  domain  of  economics  at  socialism, 
in  the  domain  of  what  is  to-day  called  religion  at 
atheism."  In  1873  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  two  years  and  nine  months  on  a  charge 
6f  lese-majesty,  and  has  been  repeatedly  im- 
prisoned since — for  nine  months  in  1886.  This, 
however,  has  only  increased  his  popularity  as 
the  leader  of  German  socialism.  He  has  been 
elected  from  Glauchau-Meerane,  Dresden,  Stras- 
burg,  Hamburg,  Saxony,  and  elsewhere.  In 
1868  he  was  connected  with  the  Volkstaat  at 
Leipsic,  and  since  1891  with  the  Vorwdrts  at 
Berlin.  Main  writings:  "Unsere  Ziele,"  1869; 
"Deutscher  Bauemkrieg,"  1876;  "Christentum 
und  Sozialismus,"  1883;  "Die  Prau  undder  Sozi- 
alismus,"  1883  (later  revised);  "Die  Sonntagsar- 
beit,"  1888;  "Ftir  Volkswehrgegen  Militarismus," 
1898;  and  "Die  Sozialdemokratie  und  das  AU- 

femeine    Wahlrecht,"     1895.    Address:    Habs- 
lurgerstrasse  5,  Berlin,  Germany. 

BECCARIA,  CESARE  BONESAHO,  MAR- 

SDIS  OF:  Italian  political  economist;  bom  at 
!ilan  in  1738;  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  at 
Parma.  He  was  an  able  mathematician,  an  ex- 
pert in  many  sciences,  and  belonged  for  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  magistracy,  serving  under  the 
Austrians,  who  in  1768  formed  for  him  a  chair 
of  political  economy  in  Milan — ^the  second  of  the 
kind  in  Italy.  His  famous  little  tract,  "Dei 
delitti  e  delle  pene,"  has  been  translated  into 
twenty-two  languages.  Beccaria  arrived  at 
many  of  the  conclusions  of  Adam  Smith  and 
of  Malthus;  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  famous 
phrase,  "The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number."  He  asserted  that  "coldly  (rigidly) 
examining  human  nature,  we  see  that  every  man 


is  absolutely  egotistic,  and  that  on  this  basis  alone 
legislation  can  be  established  if  it  is  not  to  be 
knocked  over  constantly;  tihat  nobody  cares 
anything  for  the  imiversal  happiness  or  for  the 
good  of  others,  and  that  every  man  makes  him- 
self the  center  of  all  the  things  that  happen  in 
the  world."     He  died  in  1793. 

BECK,  KARL  JOSEPH:  Swiss  Christian  Social- 
ist; bom  at  Sursee,  Lucerne,  1858;  was  ^adu- 
ated  from  the  University  of  Innsbruck  CTh.D. 
1885);  from  1885  to  1888  vicar  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  in  Basel.  He  became  ac- 
tive in  socialism  in  1888,  and  took  part  in  the 
Labor  movement  instituted  by  the  Swiss  Work- 
ingmen's  Association.  From  1888  to  1891  he 
was  professor  of  exegesis,  ethics,  and  pastoral 
theology  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Lucerne; 
and  since  then  he  has  held  the  chair  of  pastoral 
theology  at  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Since 
1902  he  has  edited  the  Monatsschrift  fur  CivisU 
Itche  Sosialrejorm.  During  the  semester  1906-7 
he  was  rector  of  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
His  political  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  realization 
of  reli^ous  justice  in  social  matters,  through  co- 
operation of  democracy  and  socialism.  Address: 
University  of  Freiburg,  Switzerland. 

BECKER,  AUGUST:  German  Socialist  and 
journalist;  bom  about  18 10;  son  of  a  clergyman; 
studied  for  a  short  time  theology  in  lessen 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Georg  Buch- 
ner  whose  political  creed  he  adopted.  He  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  was  soon  liberated,  whereupon  he 
went  to  Geneva.  Becoming  a  zealous  com- 
tnimist,  he  published  pamphlets,  and  wrote  ar- 
ticles in  radical  papers,  notably  the  Rhenische 
Zeitung  and  Vorwdrig.  In  X848  he  began  to 
publish,  in  Giessen,  a  journal  called  Der  Jungste 
Tae.  He  was  elected  to  the  Hessian  legislature, 
and  later  emigrated  to  America,  where,  after  a 
wandering  and  adventurous  life,  he  died  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  1875,  as  a  reporter  for  a  daily 
paper. 

BECKHAN,  ERHST:  Swedish  editor,  educator, 
and  social  reformer;  bom  about  1840;  studied 
at  Hem6sand  seminary  and  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  From  1876  to  1879  he  was  in- 
spector of  public  schools  in  Sodermanland,  where 
he  did  much  to  promote  instruction  in  sloyd. 
He  was  editor  of  Ny  lUustrerad  Tidning  (Stock- 
holm) 1880-83;  studied  social  economy  in  Swit- 
zerland in  1884;  and  was  thereafter  sent  by  the 
Swedish  govemment  to  study  conditions  among- 
working  men  in  England  and  Germany.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Swedish  laborers'  insurance 
committee  (1884-89),  and  of  a  working  men's 
protective  committee  (1891).  In  1804  he  was 
active  in  endeavoring  to  regtilate  labor  condi- 
tions in  Stockholm.  He  was  an  alderman  of 
Stockholm  from  1886  to  1895,  serving  on  many 
labor  committees.  In  1886  he  studied  English 
charity  organizations,  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations forming  the  basis  for  the  organization 
of  the  Swedish  charitable  societies.  Prom  1893 
to  1899  he  was  rector  of  a  coeducational  school  in 
Stocluiolm.  As  a  member  of  the  Riksdag  (first 
elected  in  1886)  he  has  been  active  in  promoting 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  labor  cusputes. 

BEECHER,  HEHRY  WARD:  American  clergy- 
man and  reformer;  bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1813; 
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studied  at  the  Bost(»  Law  School;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  in.  1837;  studied  theology  at 
Lane  Seminaiy.  In  1839  hs  entered  upon  his 
first  pastorate,  the  Lawrencebuij:,  Ind.,  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  soon  went  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis,  where  he 
served  for  eight  years.  In  1847  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Congfregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥.  This 
society  had  just  been  formed  by  a  few  leading 
men  especially  interested  in  temperance,  the  new 
EchooV  theology,  antislavery,  and  other  questions 
of  reform.  He  labored  with  this  people  until  his 
death,  which  terminated  a  pastorate  of  fortv 
years.  As  a  preacher  and  reformer  he  had  world- 
wide fame  and  influence.  In  the  njrmouth 
pastor  the  opprest  ever  found  a  champion  for 
their  cause.  On  his  platform  in  aniebellum  days 
stood  Frederick  Dotiglass,  the  black  man,  pleading 
for  his  race.  Here  often  appeared  fugitive  slav^ 
whose  freedom  Mr.  Beecher  purchased  with  the 
ccmtributions  of  his  congregation.  Here  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  abolitionist,  was  invited  to  voice  his 
convictions  'when  driven  by  mobs  from  the  halls 
of  New  York  City.  Here  Kossuth,  the  exile, 
pleaded  for  his  people,  and  $10,000  was  raised 
for  the  freedom  of  Hungary.  Here  Mr.  Beecher 
was  confronted  by  a  fierce  mob  which  attempted 
to  "clean  out  the  nigger- worsUper."  In  1850, 
in  his  famous  star  paper ' '  Shall  We  Compromise  ? ' 
in  The  Independent,  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
proposal  of  Webster  and  Clay  to  save  the  Union 
by  moral  compromise. 

Beecher  did  much  toward  shaping  the  course 
of  the  Republican  Party  as  a  new  political  force. 
In  ^863  he  visited  Great  Britain,  and  there  vin- 
dicated his  national  govenmient.  He  spoke  in 
several  of  its  principal  cities,  where  sympathy  for 
the  Confederacy  pnrevailed.  His  life  was  often 
threatened;  the  press  denounced  him;  and  he 
frequentljr  confronted  vast,  turbtUent  mobs,  con- 
tending with  them  for  an  hour  or  more  before  they 
would  listen  to  his  argument.  Once  he  reached 
the  platform  only  by  being  carried  over  the  heads 
of  the  dense  crowd.  But  by  his  good  humor, 
pluck,  and  eloquence  he  converted  men  to  North- 
em  orinciples.  Tho  a  formidable  opponent  of 
the  Southern  policy,  after  the  war  he  manifested 
great  tolerance  and  compassion  for  the  defeated 
states  and  their  leaders.  In  1870  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Christian  Union,  retaining 
this  office  till  1881.  (See  Abbott,  Lyman.) 
Through  his  voice  and  pen  he  had  the  widest  in- 
fluence of  any  preacher  in  America.  Author: 
"Star  Psroers  (a  vols.);  "Lectiu-es  to  Yoimg 
Men";  "Lectures  upon  Preaching";  "Patriotic 
Addresses";  " Evolution  and  Religion";  "Plym- 
outh Pulpit  Sermons."     He  died  in  1884. 

Thomas  A.  Bickford. 

BEBSLT,  EDWARD  SPEHCER:  Positivist; 
author;  born  in  Worcestershire,  England,  183 1; 
educated  at  Oxford;  was  assistant  master  in 
Marlborough  College,  1854-59;  professor  of  his- 
tory, University  College,  London,  1860-93.  His 
life  has  been  principsuly  devoted  to  the  propa- 
ption  of  the  positivist  philosophy  of  religion, 
founded  by  Auguste  Comte.  He  has  also  favored 
ndical  social  reforms,  and  in  1863  presided  at  the 
organization  of  the  Intbrnational.  From  1878 
to  1901  be  was  president  of  the  London  Positivist 
Society,  and  in  1893  founded  The  Positivist  Review, 
to  which  he  is  still  a  frequent  contributor.  In 
1868,  in  recognition  of  bis  services  to  trade- 


unionism  when  it  was  sufiFering  tmder  unjust  laws, 
he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Amal- 

famated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
leesly  is  the  translator  of  Comte's  "Discourse 
on  the  Positive  Spirit-,"  and  joint  translator  of 
the  same  author's  "Positive  Polity."  He  has 
written:  "Catiline,  Clodius,  and  Tiberius,"  1878; 
and  "Queen  Elizabeth,"  1893.  Address:  ai  West 
Hill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  England. 

BELGIDH;  A  kingdom  of  Europe,  formed  as 
an  independent  state  in  1830,  with  constitution 
(1831),  and  guaranteed  neutrality  by  treaty  of 
London. 

L — Statistics 

Belgium  has  a  population  (1900)  of  6,693,548, 
with  11,373  sq.  m.  It  is  the  most  densely  in- 
habited country  in  the  world:  ^389  to  the  square 
mile.  About  3,000,000  of  its  inhabitants  speak 
Flemish  (in  the  north),  and  a  slightly  smaller 
number  speak  French  (in  the  south).  Almost 
all  are  Roman  Catholics.  Chief  cities  (1904): 
Brussels  (capital),  598,599;  Antwerp,  391,949; 
Li^e,  168,533;  (j-hent,  i6a,48a.  Of  the  total 
population  (1900)  3,334,834  were  males  and 
3,368,714  females.  Of  the  males  3,047,607  were 
unmarried;  1,146,774  married;  127,014  widowed; 
and  3,439  divorced.  Of  females  1,968,383  were 
unmarried;  1,143,483  married;  352,203  widowed; 
and  4,646  divorced.  The  birth-  and  death-rates 
per  1,000  inhabitants  since  1847  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Period 


1847-5A-  ■ 
1857-66.. 
1867-76.. 
1877-86.- 
1887-96.. 
1897-1901 
1904 


Birth-rate    Death-rate 


31-54 
3»-47 
31. «I 

37.60 


»3-S> 

*3-59 

al-73 

*I.3I 

90.93I 

18-13 

16.89 


I  Death-rate  for  1897-1900. 

In  IQ04,  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births 
to  total  births  was  6.59,  having  fallen  from  7.20 
in  1871-80. 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1903 

1904 

Uarriaset    per    i.ooo 

inhabitants 

Marriages  to  i  divorce. 

7-03 
I  89 

7-3> 
I   30 

8.6a 
«3 

8. II 
80 

7.87 
7S 

8.01 
61 

The  annual  numbers  of  suicides  were :  187 1-80, 
441;  1881-90,  658;  1890-1900,  799;  1900-1,  856. 

General  education  has  been  low  but  is  rising. 
In  1902  the  percentage  of  the  population  enrolled 
in  elementary  schools  was  lower  than  in  any  other 
cotmtry  of  western  and  northern  Europe.  In 
1904  there  were  859,436  pupils  in  7,093  schools. 
In  1880,  of  the  popmation  more  thacn  seven  years 
of  age,  33  per  cent  were  unable  to  read  and  write; 
in  1890,  38  percent;  in  1900,  22  per  cent.  There 
were,  in  1904,  3,688  infant  schools  with  354,658 
children,  and  3,897  adult  schools  with  193,907 
scholars.  Middle-class  public  schools  for  boys 
numbered  88  with  17  jra  pupils;  and  for  girls  40. 
with  7,689  pupils.  R.oyal  atheneums  and  col- 
leges numbered  35,  with  7,641  pupils;  normal 
schools,  58.  with  4,980  students.  There  arc  4  uni- 
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versities:  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Liige,  and  Louvain 

(R.  C.),  with  a  total  attendance  of  3,780  students. 

Besides  these  there  are  80  colleges, 

_^^^      6s  middle-class  private  schools  for 

Jfv?2i     boys,    150    private   institutions   for 

Dtauniis     girls,  and  niunerous  private  primary 

schools,  mainly  under  ecclesiastical 

care.     There  are  8  commercial  high-schools,  and 

84  schools  of  design  with  14,977  students.      In 

1871   the  state   appropriated   15,282,171   francs 

for  primary  education,  and  in  1903  the  sum  of 

43 ,867 ,450  fr.    Crime,  measured  by  commitments 

in  the  assize  courts,  has  fallen  from  97  in  1890,  to 

72  in  1903,  but  commitments  in  the  Correctional 

Tribunals   have  risen  from  40,275   in    1890  to 

56,754  in  1903.     Commitments  in  police  courts 

nave  likewise  increased  54  per  cent  since  1880. 

The  population   in   the  workhouses    (dipdts  de 

mendtciif)  was  2,857  "*  1880,  and  4.781  in  1890; 

in  the  refuges  there  were  1,983  in  1898,  and  1,733 

in  1903;  in  the  schools  of  charity  there  were  698 

in  1890,  and  2,222  in  1903. 

In  no  other  country  is  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  employed  in  purely  mdustrial 
occupations.  Mining,  especially  of  coal,  is  very 
important ,  and  cheap  fuel  has  led  to  considerable 
metallurgical  industry.  Manufacture  is  the  most 
important  source  of  wealth.  Textile  industries 
employed  169,493  people  in  1896;  clothing, 
137.903;  metal,  133,875;  mining,  128,313;  build- 
ing, 03,942;  food  products,  90,285.  Character- 
istic features  are  very  low  wages,  and  an  unusual 
proportion  of  small  industries.  Belgian  glass 
works  lead  the  world.  Brussels  lace  and  carpets 
are  renowned. 

Bngaobd  in  Industry 
(Not  in  private  houses  or  public  works) 


Entbrprisbs 

WOREUBN 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

With  no  employees. . . 

I-  4  employees 

5-49         "       

5O-490                  • 

500  or  over  employees. 

165,000 

54.500 

14.800 

1.500 

soo 

70.08 
44  09 

'I' 

95.000 
177,000 
350,000 
t6o,ooo 

13.9s 
»3-46 

Xndnitrial 
Conditiaiui 


Wages  are  low  but  rising.  Blacksmiths  (1903), 
made  17  cents  per  hour;  carpenters,  15  cents; 
compositors,  13;  laborers,  10;  hod-carriers,  9; 
machinists,  13;  plumbers,  15.  (See  Wages.) 
In  1806  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
population,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  earned  less  than  2  francs 
(40  cents)  per  day;  172,000  earned 
from  2  to  3  fr.;  169,000,  from  3  to  4 
fr. ;  and  102,000  over  4  fr.  More  than  100,000  men 
received  from  3  to  3}  fr.  per  day ;  and  more  than 
80,000  received  less  than  2§  fr.  per  day.  Of  the 
women,  more  than  100,000  received  between  i 
and  li  fr.  per  day  (less  than  30  cents).  The 
hours  of  labor  are  long. 

Agriculture  occupies  a  comparatively  small 
place.  In  1895,  1,304,810  persons  or  18.79  P^f 
cent  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture; and  49.5  per  cent  of  the  farmers  owned 
their  farms.  These  are  usually  very  small,  tho 
the  average  size  is  increasing  somewhat.  In  1895, 
there  were  544,041  holdings  of  less  than  i  hectare 
(2.47  acres).  Agricultural  wages,  in  1805,  were 
1.98  fr.  (38  cents)  per  day  without  food  for  men, 
and  1 .22  fr.  for  women. 


The  coal  industry  has  increased  from  a  product 
valued  at  169,680,000  francs  in  1880  to  286.64.8,- 
000  fr.  in  1904.  (See  Coal.)  There  were  (1003) 
218  coal  mines  of  which  123  were  worfced. 
139,592  persons  were  employed  in  these,  of  •wrhom 
95,033  men,  6,976  boys,  and  55  women  worked 
undergrotmd.  There  were  (1903)  16  pig-iron 
works,  35  blast-furnaces,  44  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  343  puddling  furnaces,  35  steel- 
works, and  49  Bessemer  converters.  Of  snipping, 
Belgium  haa  (1904)  65  steamers  and  4  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  102,737.  The 
number  of  vessels  entering  Belgium  (1904)  tvas 
9,063,  with  a  tonnage  of  11,176,239. 

The  commerce  of  Belgium  more  than  doubled 
from  1890  to  1900.     In  1904  the  exports  amount- 
ed to  2,183,300,000  francs;  and  the  imports   to 
3,782,200,000  fr.     Chief  exports:  coal,   textiles, 
su^ar,   machinery,    agricultural    products.     The 
commerce  of  Belgium  with  the  leading  countries 
was    (1904):    Exports  to  Germany,  505  473,000 
francs ;  Great  Britain ,393,334,000  fr.,  chiefly  iron , 
steel,  and  iron  and  cotton  manufactured  goods; 
France,  346,670,000  fr.;  Netherlands,  368,781,000 
fr.;  United  States,  86,334,000  fr.,  chiefly  rubber 
goods,  glass,  iron  and  steel  work,  jewelry.    Im- 
ports from  France,  465,684,000  francs;  Germany, 
351,025,000  fr. ;  Great   Britain,  335,404,000  fr. 
(chiefly  cottons,  woolens,  machinery) ;  Nether- 
lands, 340,873,000  fr.;  United  States,  222,301,000 
fr.,  chiefly  wheat,  provisions,  cotton. 

n. — Constitution  and  Government 

Belgium  is  a  constitutional  kingdom.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Leopold  II.;  the  Premier, 
Comte  de  Smet  de  Naeyer.  Legislative  power  is 
vested  jointly  in  King,  Senate,  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  Senate  has  no  members,  of 
whom  83  are  elected  directly  for  eight  years  by 
manhood  suffrage,  tho  heads  of  families,  those 
with  diplomas  of  higher  education,  those  occupy- 
ing certain  positions,  or  those  having  certain 
property,  may  have  one  or  even  two  additional 
votes,  giving  them  a  balance  of  power,  much 
opposed  by  the  Socialists.  The  37  indirectly 
eliwrted  senators  represent  county  councilors.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  166  members,  elected 
fortwo  years,  one  for  every  40,000  people.  Bel- 
gium has  compulsory  voting,  and  a  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  of  minoritiM.  The  lead- 
ing political  parties  are  the  Clerics  or  Catholics, 
the  anti-Clencs  or  Liberals,  and  a  well-organized 
Socialist  party.  The  Catholics  are  generally 
strongest  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  and  the 
Socialists  in  the  Walloon.  The  Senate  stands: 
Catholics,  61;  Liberals  and  Progressists,  43; 
Socialists,  6.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies:  Led  by 
the  Premier,  87;  Liberals  and  Progressists,  41; 
Socialists,  35 ;  Christian  Democrats.  2. 

The  estimated  public  revenue  for  1906  was 
558,863,937  francs;  expenditures,  557,805,483  fr.; 
public  debt  (1905  consolidated),  3,117,038.048  fr. 
Taxation  presses  somewhat  heavily  altho  the  debt 
was  largely  contracted  in  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  particularly  the  State  railroads;  and 
the  revenue  from  these  more  than  covers  the  in- 
terest. 

The  standing  army  numbers  49,731  men.  It 
is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment,  supple- 
mented by  annual  levies.  The  war  strength  is 
180,000  men. 

Belgium  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  de- 
velop State  railroads.     She  began  her  system  in 
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1833,  and  in  1904  the  State  had  4,008,291  meters 
{3,500,  miles)  and  private  companies  530,998, 
meters  (330  miles) .  Belgium  has  more 
railroads  per  sq.  m.  t^ui  any  other 
•mmriw„mAm  EuTopean  country;  and  the  rates  are 
lower.  In  1904  there  were  carried  by 
the  State  roads  136,409,599  persons, 
and  by  private  companies  16,455,767.  The  gross 
receipts  of  the  State  roads  were  »3  a  ,3 14,767  francs, 
of  which  74,379,290  fr.  were  for  passengers;  and  of 
the  private  roads  37,949,884  fr.,  of  which  7,940,533 
were  for  passengers.  The  expenses  of  the  State 
roads  were  138,381,322  fr.,  leaving  a  profit  of 
94,376,418;  those  of  the  private  companies  were 
13,619,157  fr.,  leaving  a  profit  of  iS.33o>3»7- 
The  first  cost  of  the  State  roads  from  1834  to  1904 
was  3,161,245,528  fr.;  the  total'  net  receipts 
1.885,333,731  fr.,  and  the  financial  charges  1,740,- 


895.391  fr. 

On  Jan.  i,  i9o_. 
in    Belgium.     Postal    receipts    ifor    1904    were 


Jan.  I,  1905,  there  were  1,330  post-offices 


30,095,388  francs;  expenses,  15,256,520  fr.  There 
were  1,438  telegraph  offices,  with  4,110  miles  of 
line,  carrying  15,586,354  dispatches;  the  receipts 
were  11,303,006  fr.;  and  the  expenditures,  7,618,- 
064  fr.  There  were  20,875  telephone  stations, 
with  58.590  miles  of  telephone  wire,  and  47,010,- 
I  611  conversations.  The  receipts  were  4,956,011 
fr.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  are  aU  owned 
and  operated  by  the  State. 

m. — Sodal  Refonn 

In  Belgium  reform  ideas  began  to  work  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.     The  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  organization  came  down  from  the  Middle 
Ages.     Belgian  trade-unions  are  developed  from 
old    trade    benefit    societies    which 
m—^       arose  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
Vains      century   after  the   abolition  of  the 
'""      old  medieval  gilds  in   1795.     Thus, 
for   example,    the  Hat-maJcers'  Be- 
nevolent Union  was  originally  a  trade  friendly 
society,  but  became  in  1838     a  society  for  the 
maintenance  of  prices  and  for  resistance."     Even 
down  to  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  old 
spirit  lingered.     In  1867  the  weavers  at  Ghent 
still  bore  on  their  banner  the  motto, ' '  God  and  the 
Law"  {God  en  de  Wet). 

The  Master  G1ai»-workera'  Association  at  Charleroi  was  es- 
tablished in  1836:  the  Free  Typographical  Association  orift- 
iaated  in  1843;  the  Jewelers  and  Goldsmiths'  Society  in 
]8sa.  The  trade-union  movement  in  Belgium,  however, 
esny  took  a  socialistic  form.  (For  early  Belgian  theoretical 
and  Christian  Socialists,  see  COLiHs;  Hubt;  Lavslbyb.)  Karl 
Marx,  banished  from  Germany  and  Pahs  came  with  his 
Mend  Engels  to  Brussels,  where  they  ^thered  around  them  a 
Uttlefaftndof  Socialists,  and  here  published  the  famous  mani- 
festo of  1847.  Orsanization,  however,  did  not  endure  till  the 
International  gained  footing  in  Belgium  in  1866,  It  spread 
rapidly  in  the  crowded  industrial  cities,  and  especially  in  the 
EDmc  region  where  men,  and  women  too,  worked  long  hours 
for  piteous  wages.  Marx  called  Belgium  the  paradise  of  capi- 
™ism.  Sections  were  formed  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp. 
^rnges.  and  Charieroi,  and  elsewhere  in  the  mining  section. 
"Pers  were  started,  and  some  strikes  were  carried  out.  De 
™pe  became  a  leader.  In  1877.  however,  he  declared  for 
Karxian  socialism,  and  the  movement  became  split.  The 
gychist  wing,  however,  did  not  endure.  A  new  and  most 
■mpntant  movement  now  sprang  uo,  which  has  differentiated 
the  Belgian  Socialist  movement  from  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

In  the  year  1879  a  Ghent  typewriter,  an  active 
Socialist,  Edward  Anseele,  founded  a  coopera- 
tive bakery,  and  in  connectfon  with  it  a  club,  the 
Vooruit.  Up  to  this  time  cooperation  had  not 
succeeded  in  Belgium,  but  this  Socialist  co- 
operative movement  succeeded  and  spread.     A 


similar  organization,  called  the  Maison  du  Peuple 
(House  of  the  People) ,  was  started  by  the  Brus- 
sels Sociahsts  in  1883,  and  another 
at  Verviers  in  1884.  In  the  next 
fotir  years  the  movement  spread 
through  all  the  important  Belgian 
cities  and  industrial  centers.  Soon  the  societies 
began  selling  other  things  than  bread,  till  gradu- 
ally the  movement  became  one  of  vast  size  and 
importance.  By  1893  the  Maison  du  Peuple  had 
10,000  members,  representing  some  10,000  fam- 
ilies, and  mantifactured  100,000  loaves  of  bread 
a  week.  It  possest  a  large  club  house,  which  was 
the  center  of  Socialist  propaganda,  a  library,  a 
tool  store,  and  other  property;  and  it  provides 
coal,  groceries,  meat,  fumttvire,  clothing,  medical 
attendance,  and  insurance,  aill  at  cooperative 
prices.  It  maintains  a  monthly,  a  weekly,  and  a 
daily.  This  cooperative  society  gave  stability  to 
the  Socialist  movement. 

In  1885  a  Socialist  workingman's  party. was 
organized  (Parti  ouvrier  beige),  and  in  1893  this 
was  able  to  effect  in  a  few  days  a  veritable  revolu- 
tion in  the  Belgian  Constitution.  Hitherto  the 
Belgian  Socialist  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
little  politically,  because  of  property  limitations 
to  the  suffrage.  A  bill  to  institute  free  suffrage 
was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  and  Senate  and 
defeated.  Immediately  the  Labor-  Party  called 
a  universal  strike.  M.  Volders,  the  leader  of  the 
Labor  Party,  was  arrested  with  two  others.  M. 
Buls,  the  Brussels  burgomaster,  ordered  "The 
House  of  the  People"  closed,  and  prohibited 
meetings  and  processions.  But  this  only  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  Collisions  with  the  police  took 
place.  Numbers  of  men,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren were  shot  down,  and  some  mortally  wounded. 
But  the  strike  was  won.  On  April  i8th,  only 
eight  days  after  its  rejection  of  tuuversal  suffrage, 
the  Constituante  (the  Assembly)  met,  and  a 
hturied  plan  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  grant 
a  vastly  enlarged  tho  not  universal  suffrage  was 
devisea  and  carried,  and  the  Labor  Party  declared 
the  strike  off.  Since  then  the  party  has  had  a 
growing  representation  in  the  legislature,  and 
the  government  has  been  compelled  to  introduce 
many  reforms  (see  below).  In  1903  the  Socialists 
vmdertook  to  gain  complete  imiversal  suffrage  by 
another  tmiversal  strike.  This  time,  however, 
they  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  attempt  even 
resulted  in  some  setback;  nevertheless,  the  move- 
ment is  still  strong  and  growing.  M .  Vandervelde 
writes  of  it  (1906): 

In  Belgium  all  labor  unions  and  societies  of  any  importance. 
with  the  exception  of  the  glass-workers,  compositors,  and  a 
small  number  of  Christian  cooperative  societies,  are  aMliated 
with  the  Workmen's  Party.  According  to  the  latest  statistics 
there  were  95,000  labor-union  Socialists  out  of  a  total  of 
xia.ooo  organized  workers.  The  Socialist  strength  is  thus 
about  J2  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  for  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties, the  great  majority  are  not  only  com- 
mercial, out  also  political  organizations. 
Labor         Some  of  them  hold  to  the  Clerical  Party,  and 


OiWKBia&.     t°  ^  admitted  to  any  of  these  one  must  fulfil 
5i"  •"'  religious  duties  and  pledge  himself  to  the 

*"••••  defense  of  "  property,  religion,  and  the  family." 


But  the  other  societies,  much  more  powerful 
in  the  industrial  centers,  adhere  to  the  Work- 
men's Party.  It  is  necessary,  on  entering  any  of  them,  to 
accept  the  Socialist  program  and  agree  to  the  deduction  from 
the  annual  profits  of  sums,  more  or  less  considerable,  for  use 
in  the  party  s  general  propaganda. 

The  various  local  federations  that  compose  the  party 
present  identical  characteristics  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  center  is  the  cooperative  society,  whose  home,  la  Maison  du 
Peuple,  is  the  home  also  of  the  niendly  societies,  the  labor 
anions,  the  political  ^oups,  the  artistic  and  educational 
associations,  all  of  which  constitute  the  federated  organiza- 
tion. In  Brussels,  for  instance,  the  cooperative  society — ^la 
Maison  du  Peuple — includes  about  ao.ooo  families.     Its  busi- 
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neajiTengM  about  Si,aoo,eoe  annnany.  It  has  butcher 
shops,  grocery,  dry-goods,  and  department  stores,  a  dairy  and 
two  large  baloaies,  which  produce  annually  almost  1 3,000,000 
loaves  of  bread  ot  a.a  pounds  each.  This  society  devotes 
annually  about  $10,000  to  the  Socialist  cause,  and  moreover, 
furnishes  free  quarters  to  tM  seventy  groups  belonging  to  the 
federated  organisation  of  that  city. 

Similar  organizations,  tho  in  difieiing  degrees  of  devdop- 
ment.  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  piincipal  centers.  Thus,  In 
the  very  bosom  of  capitalist  society,  is  found  another  sodety. 
like  a  state  within  a  state,  the  members  of  which  are  united, 
not  only  by  their  political  convictions,  but  by  economic  ties 
that  become  more  nnding  as  time  runs  on,  and  that  insure  a 
stable  and  enduring  organization. 

These  Belgian  Socialist  societies  now  niunber 
338,  with  annual  sales  of  $7,600,000.  There  are 
6  Socialist  dailies,  notably  Le  Peuple  (Brussels) 
and  Vooruit,  23  weeklies,  and  14  monthlies. 
These  Socialist  successes  have  compelled  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  make  especial  social 
efforts  in  Bel^um.  (See  Christian  Socialism.) 
Dr.  Varlez  writes  of  them  (1906) : 

Especially  have  the  Catholic  Conservatives  been  active, 
and  tor  every  worldng-dass  SodaUst  or  Cooperative  Society 
tbey  have  organized  a  similar  cooperative  society,  only  in 
connection  with  the  Conservatives.  These  cooperative  soci- 
eties, altho  with  less  enthusiasm  and  vitality  than  the  work- 
ing-dass  societies,  nevertheless  slowly  grow.  They  are  largely 
supported  by  the  Catholic  cleivy  in  the  villages  and  country 
towns  of  Flemish  Belgium.  Many,  however,  of  the  most  con- 
servative Catholics  oppose  these  efforts  to  organize  such 
societies  for  fear  that  they  will  one  day  break  away  from  their 
conservative  mooriiigs.  They  advocate  instead,  organizing 
the  working  class  into  reUgious  charitable  and  beneficial 
societies,  in  union  with  the  Church  and  wealthjr  conservative 
patrons.  Many  such  conservative  and  religious  societies 
are  organized,  particularly  in  the  villages,  and  take  a  great 
variety  of  forms — organizations  for  the  coopexutive  purdiase 
of  food,  grain,  machinery,  and  other  supplies;  for  the  im- 
provement in  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals: 
for  cooperative  dairies,  breweries,  and  the  like;  for  mutual 
relief  and  benefits,  loans  and  insurance;  for  a  thousand  forms 
—aU  alike,  however,  in  bang  organized  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Church  and  opposed  to  the  democratic  Socialist  organi- 
sations. Stienuoudy  opposed  by  the  Socialists,  Christian, 
and  non-Christian,  attacked  by  the  freethinkers,  now  nu- 
merous in  every  country  of  the  Latin  race,  these  agricultiual 
religious  organizations  embrace  now  some  100,000  of  the 
peasantry  and  are  still  growing. 

State  action  for  the  working  classes  has  been 
largely  on  the  lines  of  savings  funds  and  insurance 
for  old  age  and  for  the  unemployed  and  also  of 
direct  protection  of  laborers,     "niere  are  special 
acts  dealing  with  contract  of  employment  (1900); 
truck-system  (1887);  shop  regulations 
jt,^       (1896);  employment  of  women,  chil- 
tevliun-  "  *°*^  young  persons  (1889)  with 

jjj2t  many  regal  decrees  incidental  there- 
to; Svmday  rest  (1905);  safety  and 
security  of  labor  (1899)  completed  by 
important  decrees  of  1905 ;  workmen's  compensa^ 
tion  for  accidental  injuries  ( 1 903 ).  There  are  also 
other  institutions  created  by  law  on  behalf  of  the 
working  classes,  viz.:  councils  of  experts  (1889); 
councils  of  industry  and  labor  with  a  view  to 
prevent  and  settle  trade  disputes  (1887J;  trade- 
unions  (1898);  benefit  societies  (1894);  laborers' 
dwellings  (i88q).  In  1906  there  was  established 
a  bureau  in  aid  of  the  middle  classes,  dealing 
with  industrial  education  and  other  matters  con- 
cerning the  small  traders,  etc.  The  State  Savings- 
Bank  of  Belgium  was  established  by  a  law  of 
March  16,  i86j,  and  to  it  was  added  the  Pension 
Fund,  established  in  1850.  Its  total  receipts  in 
1905  were  1,143,900,000  francs.  The  movement 
has  now  become  international,  and  anyone  de- 
positing in  the  savings-banks  of  France,  Belgium, 
or  Holland  can  transfer  his  account  to  any  of  t^ese 
countries  without  cost.  Savings-banlra  have  had 
a  remarkable  development  in  Belgium,  owing  to 
incessant  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
and  are  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  city  of  Ghent. 


They  have  spread  to  almost  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  cotmtry,  especially  since  the  issue  in  1 88 1  of 
'savings  cards,  to  which  the  children  can  attach 
stamps  of  10,  c,  or  a  centimes  (one  cent),  and 
which,  when  they  amount  to  a  franc,  can  be 
deposited  with  the  savings-bank,  in  any  branch 
or  m  any  post-ofiice.  At  the  end  of  1903  out  of  a 
total  of  1,151,756  pupils  360,000  had  about 
10,000,000  fr.  in  the  banks.  The  bank  has  also 
been  allowed  by  different  laws  to  make  loans 
to  various  funcb  of  social  benefit,  such  as  co- 
operative societies,  agricultural  banks,  and  work- 
ingmeh's  dwellings.  At  the  end  of  1904,  seven 
agricultural  banks  had  loans  amounting  to 
7,873,000  fr.,  and  166  societies  for  erecting 
workingmen's  dwellings  had  loans  of  over  66,000,- 
000  fr.,  and  more  than  33,000  houses  had  by  this 
means  been  erected. 

The  01d_  Age  Pension  Fund,  established  in 
1850,  permits  the  granting  of  pensions  not  above 
l,3oo  francs,  and  made  payable  at  different  ages, 
between  fifty  and  sixty.  This  has  become  of 
particular  importance  smce  the  granting  by  the 
State,  in  1900,  of  premiums  to  persons  entitled  to 
a  pension  through  the  endowment  of  a  friendly 
society,  or  to  persons  of  modest  means,  directly 
connected  with  the  institution.  A  Department 
of  Life  Insurance  was  created  in  1889,  and  con- 
nected with  the  savings-bank,  but  Umited  to  the 
insurance  of  those  who  have  borrowed  for  the 
construction  of  a  workdngman's  dwelling.  In 
1894  it  widened  its  scope,  and  is  now  open  to  all, 
with  the  maximum  limit  of  5,000  fr.  insurance. 

Public  Labor   Bureaus  tor  the   Unemployed 

(Bourses  du  Travail),   mainly  of  a  charitable 

nature,  have  existed  in  Belgium  for  some  years, 

beginning  at  Li^e  in  1888,  but  have  not  been 

favored  by  the  working  classes,  except  at  Li^ge 

itself,  and  nave  only  been  made  use 

-j^        of  by  the  least  efficient,  and  that 

TTwamrinwii  without  large  results.     Their  main 

unmpioTaa  gggj.^  jj^g  ^jg^jj  ^^  f^^  places  for  those 

out  of  work.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, beginning  at  Ghent  in  190 1,  there  has  de- 
veloped a  plan  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, which  has  had  more  success,  and  is  being 
largely  copied  throughout  Belgium  and  in  other 
countries.  This  is  the  creation  of  a  public  fund  by 
the  municipalities,  to  be  increased  by  private  gifts, 
and  to.be  used  in  supplementing  the  out-of-work 
benefits  given  by  trade-unions.  Thus  every 
trade-tmionist  receiving  a  small  out-of-work 
benefit  from  his  union,  can,  under  due  restrictions, 
have  this  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the  ftmd 
of  perhaps  50  or  ^o  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  his 
benefit.     Non-unionists  can  get  the  same  aid  by 

Saying  dues  to  a  sp>ecial  thrift  fund.  This  plan 
as  the  advantage  of  being  taken  out  of  the  sphere 
of  charity  and  of  cooperating  with  and  calling  out 
the  efforts  of  organized  labor.  By  May,  1904, 
there  were  seven  such  funds  established  by  the 
principal  cities  of  Belgfium.  The  portion  of  the 
plan  for  trade-unionists  seems  to  have  been  very 
successful;  whereas  that  for  non-unionists  seems 
to  have  failed.  Labor  colonies,  for  the  unem- 
ployed, or  more  truly  for  vagrants,  are  main- 
tained by  the  Belgian  Government  at  Merxplas 
and  Wortel,  and  are  called  "Colonies  Agricoles  de 
Bienf aisance  " ;  they  are  practically  penid  colonies 
for  vagrants,  committea  by  judicial  authority  or 
municipalities.  They  are  committed  for  a  certain 
period,  but  receive  a  small  wage,  which  is  kept 
for  them.  Merxplas  is  for  those  who  have  com- 
mitted some  misaemef^tbfcf  Wortel  for  those  who 
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have  committed  none,  but  are  reduced  to  va- 
cancy. There  is  also  a  private  labor  colony  at 
Haeren,  near  Brussels.  There  is  a  system  of 
Central  Inspection  and  a  Superior  Cotmdl  of 
Relief.  Under  these  each  commune  is  respon- 
able  for  its  relief  work,  tho  weak  communes  may 
combine.  "Commissions  d' Assistance "  are  cre- 
ated for  each  commune,  or  union  of  communes, 
with  from  five  to  ten  members,  amonp  which  must 
be  a  clergyman,  an  alderman,  and  a  laborer.  No 
salaries  are  paid,  tho  the  laborer  can  be  indem- 
mfied  for  time  lost.  Women  are  eligible.  The 
indigent  are  divided  into  those  unable  to  work, 
those  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  find  it,  and 
those  tm'w^ing  to  work.  To  the  first  class  is 
given  relief,  indoor  relief  for  the  most  part. 
Private  charity  in  Belgium  is  very  great,  provid- 
ing for  at  least  one  half  of  the  inmgents,  but  is 
controlled  by  the  State.  For  the  other  two 
classes  there  are  workhouses,  refuges,  and  schools 
of  diarity.  The  workhouses  are  tor  persons  able 
to  work,  but  who  do  not.  The  refuges  are  inter- 
mediary between  the  workhouses  and  the  poor- 
houses,'  for  those  willing  to  work,  but  unable 
throi^h  sickness,  old  age,  or  disability.  Persons 
found  begging  can  be  assigned  to  these  for  seven 
years.  In  1901  there  were  6,384  in  these  refuges. 
The  schools  of  charity  are  compulsory  training 
schools  for  youths  up  to  eighteen,  who  have 
become  vagrants  or  have  committed  misde- 
meanors. The  expense  for  these  institutions  is 
divided  equally  between  the  State,  province,  and 
commune .  Very  low  wages  are  paid  in  the  work- 
houses and  refuges. 

Important  Belgian  societies  and  institutions 
for  social  reform  are: 

7iul>Md«SM»at«(MSiiia^, founded  1901.  LeopoIdPuk, 
Bnmcls. 

Ofict  in  TrataiL     1  Lambermont,  Brmsela. 

Caiss*  d'Eparriu.     go  Rue  Fotai  aux  Loupe,  Bnuaels. 

La  Boms*  d»  TTOtatl.     i ;  Rue  de  1 '  Amigo,  Brusiels. 

La  MaisoH  d»  Pt»pU,  ii  Rne  Joseph  Steveni,  Bnuaela. 
(Socialiit  Coopentive  Sodety.) 

.Ugm  Btimtdu  Droit d4s  Fnmius,  founded  iggi.     Secretary, 
MOe.  Marie  Popelin.  Hdtd  Ravenstein,  Bnineb. 

M(w  Pahwkqnt  contr*  FAlcoUsm*.  founded  1879.  Seo- 
letary,  Dr.  de  Vaucleroy,  306  Avenue  Louiae,  Bnuaels. 

SociM  S^  iTEconomi*  SociaU,  founded  1881.  HAtel 
Ravenstein,  Brussels. 

ScciM  BOfi  dt  la  Poix  tt  it  VArbitragt,  founded  1885. 
Secretary,  Henry  de  la  Fontaine,  S^nateur,  81  Rue  d'Atlon, 
Brussels. 

SociM    B«<e«    dt   Secuk^it,    founded    189Q.     Secretary, 
lumlle  Jacqnart,  1 1  Rue  Bnalmont.  Brussels. 
-p<>^  i*  MordUU  PuUiqiu,  founded   1881.    Secretary, 
Ed.  Belleroche,  65  Roe  de  Stassart,  Brussels. 


1904;  Cilits  <i  BOeium,  by  Richard  Grant  Allen,  1897. 

BELLAIIT,  EDWARD:  American  nationalist 
and  author;  bom  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  1850. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  and  studied  law, 
but  soon  entered  journalism,  writing  for  many 
papers,  principally  the  Springfield  Union.  His 
first  novel  was  "A  Nantucket  Idyl."  "Dr. 
Heidenhoff's  Process,"  "The  Blind  Man's  World," 
and  ' '  Miss  Ludington's  Sister ' '  followed.  All  are 
dreamy,  fantastic  novels,  but  with  such  power 
*at  Mr.  Howells  declared  that  "the  mantle  of 
Hawthorne  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Bellamy."  He 
then  wrote  "Looking  Backward,"  upon  which 
W*  great  fame  depends,  and  which  many  con- 
••der  to  be  the  ablest  socialistic  Utopia  ever 
written.     (See  Nationalism.) 

In  The  Nationalist  magazine  he  has  related  how 
he  came  to  write  that  book;  how  it  took  shape 


from  an  orinnal  plan  to  write  a  sort  of  fairy  tale 
of  social  feucity — "a  cloud  palace  for  an  ideal 
humanity" — in  the  shape  of  a  great  world  nation. 
"The  idea  of  an  industrial  army  for  maintaining 
the  community,  precisely  as  tne  military  army 
protects  it,  suggested  the  advisability  of  seeing 
if  a  plan  which  was  found  to  work  so  well  for 
purposes  of  destruction  might  not  be  profitably 
applied  to  the  business  of  production,  now  in 
shocking  confusion."  This  idea  had  been  vaguely 
floating  in  his  mind  for  a  year  or  two,  but  it  was 
not  until  he  began  to  work  out  the  details  of  his 
romance  that  he  perceived  the  full  potency  of 
the  instrument  he  was  using.  This  led  to  a  com- 
plete recasting  of  the  book,  Doth  in  form  and  pur- 
pose, and  the  author  was  filled  with  the  fervent 
desire  to  acquaint  the  people  of  his  country  with 
its  beneficent  possibihtiee— a  desire  which  the 
popularity  of  Looking  Backward"  has  abund- 
antly realized.  The  form  of  a  romance  was  re- 
luctantly retained,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  read- 
ing for  the  book. 

The  year  2000  was  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  the 
story,  at  which  date  Mr.  Bellamy  believed  that 
nationalism  would  be  in  operation. 

The  book  soon  made  a  sensation;  a  Bellamy 
Club  was  started  in  Boston,  and  from  that  grew 
the  Nationalist  Club,  and  then  the  Nationalist 
movement.  (See  Nationalism.)  The  book 
reached  a  sale  of  over  500,000  copies  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  of 
the  languages  of  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of 
1891  Mr.  Bellamy  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
weekly,  The  New  Nation,  as  an  organ  of  national- 
ism. It  was  suspended,  however,  at  the  close  of 
1893.  In  1897  he  published  "Equality,"  a  con- 
tinuation of  Looking  Backward,"  and  on  the 
same  lines,  but  a  larger  book.  Bellamy  died  in 
1898. 

BELLERS,  JOHH:  Quaker;  philanthropist; 
bom  about  1654.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  joint  lord  of  the  manor  of  Coin  St. 
Aldwyn's,  and  devoted  to  philanthropic  projects. 
He  wrote  numerous  pamphlets,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  "Proposals  for  Raising  a  CoUedge  of 
Industry,"  in  which  he  proposed  that  the  rich 
should  provide  capital  and  receive  profit  by  build- 
ing a  college  in  which  destitute  men  and  women 
could  find  work.     He  died  in  1725. 

BEMIS,  EDWARD  WEBSTER  :  Superintend- 
ent of  water  works;  economist;  bom  m  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  i860;  graduated  from  Amherst 
College,  1880;  Ph.D.,  "Johns  Hopkins  University,' 
1885;  in  charge  of  the  departments  of  history 
and  political  economy  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
1887-92;  assistant  professor  in  economics,  Uni- 
■versity  of  Chicago,  1892-95 ;  professor  of  econom- 
ics and  history  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  1897-99;  head  of  the  Department  of 
Municipal  MonopoUes  in  the  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ical Research,  New  York  City,  1899-1901.  In 
1 90 1  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  'water 
works  in  Cleveland,  O.,  by  Mayor  Johnson,  a 
position  he  still  occupies.  An  investigator  and 
'writer  upon  m-unicipal  monopolies  and  kindred 
questions,  he  has  appeared  frequently  before 
courts  and  state  commissions  as  expert  'witness  for 
cities  in  cases  invol'ving  the  rights  of  the  people 
with  respect  to  gas  companies.  Mr.  Bemis,  while 
belie'ving  in  municipal  O'wnership  of  pubUc-service 
corporations  and  public  O'wnership  of  railways 
and  telegraphs  and  a  few  other  monopolies  of  that 
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character,  does  not  agree  with  socialism  in  the 
operation  and  ownership  of  competitive  indus- 
tries, but  believes  in  heavy  taxation  of  all  special 
privileges  and  in  legislation  safeg^uarding  the 
nealth,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
Author:  "Municipal  Ownership  of  Gas  in  the 
United  States,"  Cooperation  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,"  "The  Labor  Organiza- 
tions of  America,"  "Municipal  Monopolies," 
' '  Reports  of  the  Cleveland  Water  Works. '  ^  <*- 
dress:  ClevelMid,  O. 


Ad- 


BEHTHAM,  JEREMY:  Political  economist; 
bom  in  London,  1748;  graduated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  at  tne  age  of  eighteen.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  177a,  but  never  practised  his 
profession.  Bentham  became  the  greatest  critic 
of  government  and  legislation  in  his  day.  His 
first  publication  was  A  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment (1776);  and  his  first  important  economic 
treatise  was  "A  Defense  of  Usury,"  in  which  he 
tried  to  prove  by  close  reasoning  that  when  the 
legislature  fixes  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  it 
does  not  benefit  the  right  persons,  but  encourages 
deceit  and  raises  the  rate  of  secret  interest  oy 
adding  the  danger  of  discovery.  He  urged  that 
every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  welfare, 
and  that  it  is  for  the  public  good  to  leave  him  free 
to  seek  it.  Bentham  pubhshed  "A  Manual  of 
Political  Economy,"  but  he  influenced  economic 
thought  even  more  by  his  philosophic  writings. 
Beccaria  in  1764  had  coined  a  convenient  phrase, 
"The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number," 
and  Bentham  took  this  up  and  made  it  the  ruUng 
principle  and  chief  end  of  legislation.  This,  too, 
he  taught  to  be  identical  with  the  extremest 
laissex-faire,  Bentham  was  also  a  great  believer 
in  education,  especially  of  the  working  classes, 
whom  he  considered  the  most  important  part 
of  the  community.  He  aided  Robert  Owen  by 
taking  shares  in  his  factory  at  New  Lanark. 

Bentham's  worl«  and  hfe,  edited  by  Bowring, 
fill  eleven  voliunes,  of  which  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  contain  the  life.  His  chief  economical 
works  are:  "Protest  against  Law  Taxes";  "Sup- 
ply without  Burden  ,  "Tax  with  Monopoly" 
(i.  e.,  a  tax  on  bankers  and  stockbrokers);  "De- 
fense ol  Usury  and  of  Projects  in  Arts  " ;  "  Manual 
of  Political  Economy" ;  "Conversion  of  Stock  into 
Note  Annuities";  Invention  and  Discovery"; 
"Hard  Labor  Bill";  "Tracts  on  Poor  Laws  and 
Pauper  Management."     He  died  in  1832. 

BEHTLEY,  WALTER  E.:  Founder  of  The 
Actors'  Church  Alliance;  bom  in  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land. 1864.  He  came  to  the  United  States  m 
the  eighties,  and  entered  on  a  commercial  career, 
but  soon  forsook  that  for  the  stage,  toured  the 
country  for  several  seasons  as  a  Shakespearian 
actor,  and  attained  great  success.  Later  he 
sought  holy  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Chttrch,  was 
ordained  by  Bishop  Huntington  in  1892,  and 
served  in  the  diocese  of  central  New  York  until 
1897,  when  he  was  called  to  be  vicar  of  St. 
Mark's,  New  York,  afterward  becoming  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  Newton.  While  at  St. 
Mark's,  Mr.  Bentley  aided  in  forming  "The 
Peoples  Club"  No.  i,  and  for  some  time  was  its 
energetic  secretary.  In  1899  he  founded  The 
Actors'  Church  Alhance,  and  as  national  secretary 
and  organizer  he  extended  it  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  all  over  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Bentley  is  now  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  Brooklyn, 


where,  in  addition  to  his  religious  work,  he  has 
a  well-equipped  theater  in  ftul  operation  as  an 
important  adjunct  to  religious  and  social  effort. 
Address :  Church  of  the  Asoension,  Kent  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BEQUESTS.    See  Gifts  and  Bbqubsts. 

BEQUEST,  POWER  OF:  This  is  an  inheri- 
tance of  modem  nations  from  the  Roman  law^, 
which  allowed  three  fourths  of  the  inheritance 
to  be  willed  away  from  the  next  of  kin.  The 
Koran  allows  two  thirds,  and  the  Mislma  recog- 
nizes gifts  of  property  to  take  effect  on  death. 
(See  Gifts.) 

BBRGER,  VICTOR  L.:  American  Socialist; 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  dcd\y  .Vonvdrts;  bom  at 
Nieder  Rehbuch,  Austria-Hungary,  i860;  edu- 
cated in  Budapest  and  Vienna.  On  account  of 
reverses  the  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
where  Berger  at  first  worked  as  a  metal  polisher, 
later  becoming  a  public-school  teacher.  A  pioneer 
organizer  in  socialism,  he  became  prominent  in 
the  Social  Democracy  and  in  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  latter 
party's  executive  board  from  the  beginning.  Tho 
a  firm  SociaUst,  he  has  been  a  leader  of  the  liberal 
wing,  for  which  he  was  criticized  by  members  of 
the  "orthodox"  wing.  He  has  been  the  party 
candidate  in  Milwaukee  for  the  mayoi^ty,  for 
Congress,  and  for  the  Senate.  He  has  written: 
"Socialism,  What  it  is  and  What  it  is  Not  (1900) ; 
"The  Trust  Question"  (1900);  and  "Municipal 
Socialism"  (1902).  Address:  614  State  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Tenn. 

BERLDf:  Capital  of  the  German  Empire; 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century;  prominent  since 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  leading  city  from 
the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  Frederick  WilUam 
(1640-88).  Under  Frederick  the  Great  large 
manufactures  grew  up,  and  the  city  became  an 
industrial  center  as  well  as  a  royal  residence. 
It  has  recently  grown  very  rapidly  in  popiila- 
tion,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  loUowing  figures: 
1800,  172,13*;  1870,  774,498;  1890,  1,578,516; 
1900,  1,888,574;  1905,  3,033,900.  In  1897  the 
capital  stock  of  companies  doing  business  in 
Berlin  was  1,100,000,000  marks  with  an  output 
of  nearly  2,000,000,000  mk.  There  were  (1904) 
12,967  factories  employing  373,768  persons. 
Cloth  printing  and  dyeing,  iron  and  steel,  and 
clothing  are  the  leading  industries.  Twelve  rail- 
ways pass  through  the  city,  and  about  35,000 
freight  steamers  enter  the  Spree  annually.  There 
has  been  much  overcrowdmg,  and  tho  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  the  evil  still  remains.  The 
death-rate,  however,  has  fallen  from  32.94  in 
1876  to  24.58  in  1901.  Municipal  lodging-houses 
provide  cheap  and  sanitary  lodgings  for  the 
needy,  and  great  efforts  are  made  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  poor  to  live  outside  the  city 
(see  German  Municipalities).  The  poor  re- 
lief is  under  strict  municipal  control,  tho  about 
3,000  tmpaid  citizens  assist  the  paid  workers 
(see  Elberpbld  System).  In  1904-5  Berlin 
spent  14,817,364  marks  on  poor  relief,  besides 
8,288,300  mk.  on  free  hospitals  for  the  poor. 

The  city  government  of  Berlin  is  most  efficient. 
The  council  is  composed  of  144  members  elected 
for  six  years,  one  third  of  the  seats  being  va- 
cated every  two  years.  The  council  elects  the 
burgomaster  and  other  chief  officials.     In  spite 
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of  its  large  population  the  city  has  only  six  seats 
in  the  Reichstag,  which  in  1900  were  occupied 
by  four  Socialists  and  two  Radicals.  In  the 
Landtae  it  has  nine  seats,  all  of  which  were  held 
bv  Radicals  in  1898.  -Jnife  franchise  for  city 
elections,  however,  divides  the  voters  (all  males 
over  twenty-four,  who  are  not  criminals  or  pau- 
pers) into  three  classes  according  to  the  taxes 
they  pay,  a  system  which  greatly  favors  the 
lareer  taxpayers. 

The  city  has  gone  very  far  in  the  direction  of 
public  ownership,  and  with  brilliant  success.  It 
o'vms  four  immense  gas-works,  electric-lighting 
plants,  and  water-works  estimated  at  65,000,000 
marks;  the  latter  give  the  city  a  net  income  of 
about  2,000,000  mk.,  and  a  sinking-fund  for 
pajring  off  the  original  cost.  The  sewage  S3rstem 
IS  considered  a  model  and  there  is  a  successful 
municipal  sewage  farm  which  enables  the  city 
to  carry  on  a  very  remunerative  garden  trade. 
There  are  municipal  abattoir  and  fourteen  mu- 
nicipal markets.  The  street-car  system  is  pri- 
vate until  the  plants  revert  to  the  city  in  191 1; 
but  the  companies  pay  over  800,000  mk.  an- 
nually in  taxes,  pave  the  streets  on  which  the 
cars  run  from  curb  to  curb,  and  are  strictly  un- 
der the  control  of  the  municipality.  The  mu- 
nicipal debt  of  Berlin  was  351,979,367  mk.  in 
1904,  but  there  were  assets  of  749,123,593  mk. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  same  rear 
■were  181,758,962  mk.  This  was  considered  fa- 
vorable, and  the  taxes  on  incomes  of  less  than 

000  mk.  were  remitted,  and  also  the  rent  tax. 
The  taxes  in  1904-5  were  75,367,504  mk.  or 
38.10  mk.  per  capita.  The  University  of  Berlin 
(founded  18 10)  and  its  various  educational,  lit- 
erary, artistic,  musical,  and  scientific  institu- 
tions make  it  a  brilliant  intellectual  center. 

RarBUBNCBi:  SiatisUsdm  Jakrbuek  dtr  Stadt  BtrKn,  1005; 
Utmuipal  GmtmmttU  in  ConUntnlal  Bttropt,  by  Albert 
Shaw,  189S. 

BERNSTEIR,  EDTJAR]):  Leader  of  the  Re- 
visionists or  evolutionary  wing  of  the  German 
Social  Democrats;  bom  in  Berlin,  1850,  of  Jewish 
parentage,  his  father  a  locomotive  engineer;  edu- 
cated in  the  Werder  Gymnasium.  He  held  a 
position  in  a  bank  from  1866  to  1878,  and  then 
became  private  secretary  to  Karl  Hoechberg,  a 
millionaire  supporter  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Party.  Expelled  from  Germany  by  the  anti- 
Socialist  legislation  of  1 881,  he  went  to  Switzer- 
land and  edited  the  Sozialdemokrat,  the  efficient 
organ  of  the  Social-Democratic  party.  He  re- 
sided in  London  from  1888  to  1901  when  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  from  Breslau  (reelected 
1903;  defeated  1907).  In  1899  he  published  his 
faoious  work  "Die  Voraussetzungen  des  Sozial- 
ismus  und  die  Aufgaben  der  Sozialdemokratic," 
the  book  which  has  led  to  the  great  "Revision- 
ist" controversy  in  the  German  socialist  party. 
It  was  written  in  defense  of  a  series  of  articles 
he  had  contributed  to  the  Neue  Zeit,  and  which 
contained  the  following  sentences: 

The  Social  Democracy  bat  naitber  to  expect  nor  to  wish  an 
eaily  downfall  of  the  existing  economic  system,  if  such  is 
thoogbt  to  be   the  product  of  a  gnat  devastating  crisis. 

1  openly  declare  that  I  have  not  much  oonoem  nor  use  for 
what  is  commonly  understood  as  the  "  ultimate  aim  of  social- 
ism." This  aim,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  no  importance  at 
present;  the  motmrmt  is  of  oil  importanct  to  me.  And  by  the 
term  "movement"  I  understand  not  only  the  general  move- 
ment of  society,  that  is,  soda]  progress,  but  also  the  political 
and  economic  agitation  for  effecting  this  progress. 


If  the  Social  Democracy  should  in  the  present  state  of 
society  actually  tain  possession  of  the  political  power,  it 
would  at  once  be  confronted  by  an  unsolvable  problem.  It 
could  not  immediately  decree  away  capitalism;  indeed,  not 
even  dispense  with  it.  And  also,  it  could  not  guarantee  cap- 
italism ttie  security  which  it  must  needs  have  in  order  to  per- 
form its  functions. 

Thus  the  question  is  raised  whether  this  state  of  things 
would  not  postpone  the  realization  of  socialism  to  a  day 
never  to  come,  or  at  least  postpone  it  for  generations.  If 
under  the  realisation  of  socialism  is  understood  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strictly  regulated  communistic  state  of  society,  then 
this  seems  as  yet  very  distant  to  me.  On  the  other  b«id,  it  is 
my  firin  belief  that  the  present  ^neration  will  see  the  r«>li- 
sation  of  miuk  utialism,  if  not  in  a  patented  form,  yet  cer- 
tainly in  a  very  material  way.  (JNtu*  Ztit,  No.  18,  Jan.  19. 
1898.) 

Accordingly,  Bernstein  demanded  working  for 
socialistic  reforms  imder  the  present  system,  ex- 
pecting this  system  to  gradually  grow  into  spcial- 
ism.  These  views  were  at  once  considered  he- 
retical by  orthodox  Socialists  all  over  the  world. 
English  life  with  its  practical  character,  and  the 
work  of  English  ana  German  statisticians  and 
political  economists,  had  had  their  efiect  on 
Bernstein.  He  follows  Marx  without  consider- 
ing him  infallible. 

There  was  an  eflfort  to  read  Bernstein  out  of 
the  party,  but  in  the  Hanover  convention  of 
1890  the  South-German  Social  Democrats  stood 
by  aim  almost  in  a  body.  Auer,  the  party  sec- 
retary, was  one  of  his  sturdiest  defenders.  David 
Peus,  Von  Elms,  Prohme,  Heine,  and  others 
were  with  him.  Vollmar  could  well  say  at  the 
close  of  the  convention,  "The  renewed  attack 
of  the  'party  purifier'  has  been  repelled."  And 
altho  the  Bernstein  theory  was  rejected  at  the 
conventions  in  Liibeck  and  Dresden,  it  has  ob- 
tained such  an  influence  in  the  party — especially 
amonp;  the  trade-union  leaders  of  Germany — 
that  It  cannot  be  driven  out  of  Social  Democ- 
racy.    Bernstein's  great  opponent  is  Karl  Kaut- 

SKY. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing,  Bernstein  has  written  "Zur  Theorie 
und  Kritik  des  Sozialismus,"  in  the  Sosialistische 
Monatskefte  (Berlin) ;  "Wie  ist  Wissenschaftliches 
Sozialismus  m6glich?"  (ib.);  and  "Die  heutige 
Sozialdemokratic  in  Theorie  und  Praxis"  (1906), 
besides  numerous  articles  and  essays.  He  has 
also  edited  the  writinc^  of  Lassalle.  Address: 
5  Rosenheimerstrasse,  Berlin  W.,  Germany. 

BESAITT,  AlfiriB  {nie  WOOD) :  English  writer 
and  lecturer;  bom  in  London,  1847.  Her  father 
dying  while  she  was  yet  yoimg,  she  was  brought 
up  by  her  mother  under  straitened  circum- 
stances, mainly  at  Harrow.  She  married  the 
Rev.  Prank  Besant  in  1867.  Two  children  were 
bom  to  them,  and  during  a  sickness  of  the  younger 
Mrs.  Besant  fell  into  great  doubts  as  to  the  good- 
ness and  then  as  to  the  being  of  God.  She  strove 
to  find  comfort  from  High  Church  fathers  and 
Broad  Church  thought  (consulting,  among  others, 
both  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dean  Stanley^ ,  but  failed  to 
find  relief,  and  became  an  avowea  atheist.  Her 
husband  felt  that  he  must  leave  her  and  take  her 
children,  even  by  force  of  law,  from  what  he  con- 
sidered her  pernicious  teachings.  This  not  un- 
naturally embittered  her  against  Christianity  and 
the  Church,  and  she  devoted  all  her  energies  to 
writing  and  lecturing  for  Free  Thought.  Be- 
coming acquainted  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  she 
spent  many  years  working  with  him,  lecturing 
through  all  England,  and  editing  The  National 
Reformer.  She  became  convinced  of  and  ad- 
vocated the  necessity  of  neo-Malthusianism — in 
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limiting  the  number  of  children,  especially  among 
the  poor.  Gradually  she  came  to  work  more 
among  and  for  the  poor,  and  at  last  became  an 
avowed  Socialist  and  was  for  a  time  the  most 
famous  and  active  woman  worker  for  socialism 
in  England.  She  was  especially  active  in  work 
for  women,  organizing  them  into  tmions,  and  in 
particular  successfully  conducted  the  gfreat  strike 
of  the  match  girls  in  East  London.  She  wrote 
continuallv,  becoming  a  Fabian,  and  the  author 
of  one  of  their  collection  of  essays.  Her  socialism 
finally  took  her  away  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and 
more  recently  her  religious  nature  has  made  her 
embrace  theosophy,  becoming  at  first  the  friend 
and  confidante  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  now 
practically  her  successor.  At  present  it  is  to 
theosophy  that  she  devotes  her  main  time  and 
thought.  Her  writings  are  very  numerous, 
mainly  brief  essays  or  tracts  on  free  thought, 
Malthusianism,  socialism,  and  theosophy.  In 
1885  she  wrote  an  interesting  book  of  '  Auto- 
biographical Sketches." 

BESART,  SIR  WALTER:  English  author  and 
philanthropist;  bom  at  Portsmouth,  1838;  edu- 
cated at  King's  College,  London,  and  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  After  graduating,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  senior  professor  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Mauritius,  but  soon  after  re- 
signed and  returned  to  England.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  one  of  which  had  an 
important  social  outcome.  It  was  due  to  an 
idtal  pictured  in  his  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men '  that  the  People's  Palace  in  East  London 
was  built — a  large  club  house  for  workingmen, 
where  they  can  nnd  art,  amusement,  education, 
bathing,  {gymnasium  facilities,  etc.  Besant  died 
in  igoi. 

BETHEL:  A  remarkably  successful  colony 
for  epUeptics  and  other  unfortunates  at  Biele- 
feld, Westphalia,  Germany.  The  colony  began 
with  epileptics,  tho  now  it  embraces  all  classes 
of  misfortune,  bodily  and  otherwise.  In  1867 
a  few  Westphalian  pastors  and  laymen,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Pastor  Bost  of  La  Force,  in 
Dordogne,  France,  decided  that  the  Church  had 
a  duty  toward  the  epileptic.  A  farmhouse  near 
Bielefeld  wjis  bought ;  a  few  epileptics  came ;  and 
the  colony  was  called  Ebenezer — "the  stone  of 
help."  Two  years  later  a  home  for  deaconesses 
was  planted  close  by  to  train  workers,  and  was 
called  Sarepta — "the  place  of  purifying  metal." 
The  names  are  important  because  they  show  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  Three  years  later  Pastor 
von  Bodelschwingh  and  his  wife  were  placed  in 
charge.  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh's  father  was 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia;  his  wire's  father  was 
likewise  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  To-day,  in- 
stead of  one  building,  there  are  over  150,  and 
Bethel  now  receives  every  class  of  unfortunates. 
Indeed,  anv  one  in  trouble  may  come.  'The 
main  branches  of  the  colony  are  five  in  number: 
(i)  The  home  for  epileptics,  or  Bethel  proper; 
(a)  Sarepta,  the  home  for  training  nurses  (now 
numbering  about  1,100) ;  (3)  Nazareth,  the  broth- 
erhood for  training  deacons  (about  370);  (4)  Wil- 
helmsdorf,  the  colony  for  vag^rants  and  the 
imemployed;  and  (5)  the  Workmen's  Home 
Association,  an  organization  for  providing  homes 
of  their  own  for  the  working  classes  of  Germany. 

Among  the  Bethel's  150  buildings  there  is 
place  for  virtually  any  ill.  It  has  a  large  idiot 
colony,  nearly  one  third  of  the  inmates  bieing  of 


this  class.  It  has  two  orphanages  called  "The 
Good  Shepherd"  and  Ktnderheim,  "the  Chil- 
dren's Home."  For  inebriates  there  is  the 
Friedrickshutte,  "Frederick's  Cot,"  named  for 
the  late  German  Emperor,  and  opened  just  after 
his  demise.  One  remarkable  spot  on  the  colcny 
grounds  is  the  Eickhof,  where  wealthy  voluntary 
patients,  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  life, 
through  drink  or  fast  living,  may  come,  and, 
among  equals  of  their  own  class  and  surrounded 
by  physical  comforts,  be  compelled  nevertheless 
to  labor  with  their  own  hands.  There  is  also  a 
house  which  welcomes  those  who  can  find  no 
opening  elsewhere,  because  they  have  been  con- 
victed of  dishonesty  of  some  kind.  Such  are 
some  of  the  wide  charities  of  this  unique  colony. 

The  daily  life  of  the  colonists  is  divided  be- 
tween work  and  prayer.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  place  is  religious,  tho  religion  is  forced  upon 
none.  Yet  without  it  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh 
would  say  Bethel  could  not  live.  But  even  the 
epileptic  children  and  the  noblemen's  sons  must 
work.  It  is  the  genius  of  Pastor  von  Bodel- 
schwingh which  finds  work  which  each  can  do: 
Almost  all  that  Bethel  uses  is  made  by  the  colo- 
nists: houses,  furniture,  clothing,  food,  etc.  The 
carpenters  live  for  the  most  part  in  a  house  called 
Little  Nazareth.  Near  this  is  the  tailors'  home, 
Peniel,  "the  face  of  God";  not  far  awav  are 
"Horeb,"  the  shoemaker's  house;  "Gilgal,  the 
blacksmith's  shop;  "Sharon,"  the  seedanan's 
store.  "There  are  bookbinding,  book  printing, 
and  bookselling.  Books  made  at  Bethel  are  sold 
throughout  Germany.  There  are  also  saddlers, 
basket-makers,  and  other  trades.  "Hebron" 
is  the  farmhouse  of  the  colony.  They  also  make 
bricks  in  Bethel,  turning  out  4,000,000  bricks 
per  year. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  colony  is  Wil- 
helmsdorf,  a  colony  for  the  unemployed.  But 
for  this  see  Labor  Colonies.  Not  is  even  this 
all.  The  Workmen's  Home  Association  makes 
loans  to  working  men,  on  security  of  land  and 
house,  and  so  enables  them  to  own  their  homes 
and  a  little  land.  Skilled  epileptics  are  the 
architects  and  builders  of  these  houses,  tho  to- 
day the  work  is  spreading  to  different  portions 
of  the  empire.  Bethel  largely  supports  itself  by 
the  work  done  by  its  members.  Little  or  n6  pay- 
is  given  even  to  those  who  give  the  skilled  work 
of  overseeing  or  directing.  They  are  assured 
a  home  and  bvelihood;  in  case  of  sickness  or  need 
they  know  that  they  and  theirs  will  be  provided 
for  with  loving  care;  what  they  need  they  can 
have.  Out  from  the  training-homes,  therefore, 
p>our  men  and  women  who,  with  no  thought  of 
pay,  give  trained  effort  that  guides  the  multi- 
tudinous activities  of  the  colony,  and  sends  out 
even  foreign  missionaries  to  carry  on  similar 
efforts  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Yet  money  is 
made  in  many  ways.  Into  one  busy  house  in  the 
colony  come  cast-off  clothing  or  articles  of  any 
nature  sent  from  all  over  Germany,  to  go  out  in 
most  cases  renewed  and  fit  for  use  by  somebody 
in  the  colony,  or  to  be  sold  at  low  price  to  the 
peasants  in  the  vicinity.  A  poor  woman  in 
Germany  collected  from  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors a  garretful  of  old  corks  and  sent  them  to 
Bielefeld.  To-day  the  traffic  in  old  corks  fills 
several  houses  at  the  colony,  employs  forty  clerks, 
and  brings  in  $10,000  per  year.  A  wealthy  pa- 
tient arrived  at  Bielefeld  who  did  not  know  how 
to  do  anything  except  collect  postage-stamps. 
Bodelschwingh  set  him  to  doing  this.    To-day 
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the  postage-stamp  bazaar  of  the  colony  occupies 
a  house,  employs  many  clerks,  and  brings  in 
considerable  revenue.  Children  from  all  over 
Germany  collect  used  stamps  2md  send  them  to 
the  colony.  There  is  at  the  colony  a  "fragment 
man"  who  has  a  genius  for  turning  into  use  and 
money  the  fragments  which  other  people  throw 
away.  In  more  ordinary  lines  of  trade.  Bethel 
puts  up  and  sells  over  the,  world  pure  bromide, 
tor  which  epileptics  have  such  continual  need 


and  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  pure.  In  ten  years 
over  10,000  epileptics  have  been  thus  supplied 
in  Germany  alone. 


Bethel  is  not,  however,  wholly  self-supporting. 
It  needs  gifts  and  receives  them.  Tne  royal 
house  of  Prussia  takes  great  interest  in  it  and 
gives  it  favors  and  gifts.  But  more  particularly 
does  Bethel  rely  upon  the  interest  and  gifts  of 
the  Westphalian  farmers  who  live  in  the  district. 
Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh  is  a  skilled  solicitor 
of  aid.  Once  he  asked  all  German  parents  to 
give  him  a  pfennig  for  each  soimd  and  healthy 
child,  for  him  to  spend  on  the  maimed  and  un- 
fortunate. At  present  about  $7,510  per  year 
comes  from  the  school  children  of  Germany. 
Some  $50,000  per  year  is  collected  for  the  colony 
by  sixty  regular  collectors.  The  neighboring 
provinces  appropriate  to  its  use  $15,300  per  year. 
Altogether  Bethel  has  and  spen^,  apart  from 
the  rabor  colony,  about  $300,000  per  year.  It 
has  property  valued  at  6,562,057  marks' net. 

BETHEL  (SHELBY  COUUTY,  MO.):  A  com- 
munistic settlement  of  4,000  acres,  established 
about  1844  by  a  German- American,  Dr.  Keil. 
With  little  capital,  but  great  industry,  the  com- 
munity by  1854  had  a  woolen-mill,  a  grist-mill, 
several  shops,  and  a  church;  the  population  was 
then  650.  In  iSssDr.  Keil,  with  eighty  settlers 
from  Bethel,  started  a  similar  community  of 
18,000  acres  at  Aurora,  Ore.  Dr.  Keil  was 
president  of  both;  and  down  to  1872  both  prop- 
erties stood  in  his  name,  but  were  administered 
by  a  board  of  trustees.  In  1872,  however,  Dr. 
Keil  gave  each  adult  member  a  title  deed  to  one 
parcel  of  land,  tho  the  administration  remained 
communistic.  The  life  was  simple  and  unevent- 
ful; a  strict  family  life  was  maintained.  Dr. 
Keil  died  in  1877,  and  Bethel  dissolved  in  1880 
and  Aurora  a  year  later. 

BIBLE  AND  SOCIAL  REFOHM,  THE:  Charles 
Kingsley  called  the  Bible  "the  reformer's  guide," 
and  declared  its  keynote  to  be  justice  from  God 
to  those  whom  men  oppress;  glory  from  God 
to  those  whom  men  despise."  Heir  Todt,  the 
German  Christian  Socialist,  wrote:  "Whoever 
would  understand  the  social  question  and  con- 
tribute to  its  solution  must  have  on  his  right  hand 
the  works  on  political  economy  and  on  his  left 
the  literature  of  scientific  socialism,  and  must 
keep  the  New  Testament  open  before  him." 

lliose  who  hold  that  the  Bible  teaches  definite 
principles  as  to  the  formation  of  human  society 
upon  earth,  usually  maintain  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, through  its  history  and  in  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  teaches  the  general  principles  of  na- 
titnal  righteousness,  while  the  New  Testament 
bids  us  nilffl  this  righteousness  through  the  life 
in  Christ  in  the  heart.  It  is  held  by  many  Chris- 
tian Socialists  that  the  Old  Testament  covenant 
teaches  what  may  be  called  the  law  for  society. 
It  founded  a  theocracy  on  earth.  God  was  the 
Universal  Father;  every  man  of  the  theocracy  a 


brother.  Property  in  land  was  not  absolute; 
the  land  was  conceived  as  belonging  to  God.  No 
individual  could  own  it  in  fee  simple.  He  could 
only  use  it.  In  its  use  he  was  inaUenably  pro- 
tected. It  came  to  him  through  the  famOy  as  an 
inalienable  inheritance.  If,  through  poverty,  or 
misfortune,  he  temporarily  parted  with  it,  it  re- 
turned to  him  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  No  landless, 
homeless  class  could,  therefore,  be  permanently 
developed  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  law  went  further.  It  cared  especially  for 
the  poor,  the  opprest,  the  children,  the  fatherless, 
the  widow.  Usury  (or  interest ;  all  scholars  agree 
that  the  two  words  originally  meant  the  same 
thing)  was  positively  forbidden  between  members 
of  His  kingdom.  The  law  provided  for  every 
one's  independence.  It  not  only  provided  land 
for  the  worker,  but  defended  him  m  the  owner- 
ship of  clothes,  tools,  etc.  (capital),  which  could 
not  permanently  be  taken  from  him.  If  taken  as 
a  pledge,  they  must  be  returned  before  night. 
No  permanent  mortgage  indebtedness  was, 
therefore,  possible  on  either  land  or  capital — that 
is,  the  law  was  truly  socialistic  in  providing  in  the 
name  of  organized  society  for  both  land  and 
capital  for  every  family.  And  this  was  not,  be  it 
remembered,  a  law  of  mere  individual  righteous- 
ness. Inorder  to  reap  its  benefits,  the  famUy  had  to. 
belong  to  the  theocracy.  The  Jew  could  take  in- 
terest from  a  foreigner;  the  foreigner  could  be 
enslaved,  even  killed.  The  law  was  essentially 
national  and  institutional. 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  how- 
^  ever  and  whenever  developed.  These  conclu- 
'  sions  are  not  therefore  bound  up  with  any  view 
of  the  Higher  Criticism.  The  Jews  did  not  in- 
deed observe  it.  They  wandered  far  from  it. 
But  the  law  endured.  The  psaJmists  and  the 
prophets  are  full  of  blessings  on  those  who  keep 
the  law;  are  full  of  woes  and  condemnation  upon 
the  nation  that  wanders  from  it.  The  cere- 
monial was  the  precious  shrine  of  a  moral  law 
still  more  precious.  It  is  the  moral  law  that  is 
prominent.  In  the  Psalms,  Canon  Fremantle  has 
told  us,  there  is  not  one  word  about  circum- 
cision, not  a  word  about  the  passover,  not  a  word 
about  Sabbaths,  not  a  word  about  ceremonial 
uncleanness.  Just  relation  between  man  and 
man;  God  in  tne  natural,  the  national,  and  social 
life — these  are  the  constant  themes.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  prophets.  Isaiah  says:  "Bring  no 
more  vain  oblations:  incense  is  an  abomination  to 
me ;  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of 
assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with;  it  is  iniqmty, 
even  the  solemn  meeting.  Learn  to  do  weU; 
seek  judgment  [justice] ;  relieve  the  opprest ;  judge 
the  fatherless;  plead  for  the  widow.'  .  .  .  Micah 
says:  "Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  .  .  . 
What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly  and  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?"  Such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  prophets.  They  thun- 
dered, not  against  the  ntual  law,  but  against 
those  who  robbed  it  of  its  meaning.  They 
witnessed  not  against  sacrifices,  but  against  sac- 
rifices of  other  people's  property. 

But  the  law  failed.  Law  could  not  save,  as 
law  caimot  save  to-day.  And  yet  it  did  not  fail. 
It  was  tite  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ. 

"What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,"  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
fulfil.     This  is  the  second  half  of  Bible  sociology. 

Christ's   first  preaching  was   of  a  kingdom. 
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"From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to 
say,  'Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.'"  He  sent  out  His  disciples  and  the 
seventy  to  preach  "the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom." 
Almost  all  His  parables  are  about  the  kingdom. 
Of  the  kingdom  are  His  main  discourses.  Just 
before  His  crucifixion  He  entered  Jerusalem  as 
a  king.  Before  Pilate  He  declared  that  He  was 
a  king.  On  His  cross  was  the  inscription  in  three 
representative  languages  of  the  earth,  declaring 
Him  to  be  a  king.  After  His  restirrection  He 
continued  forty  days  "speaking  of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God."  What  did 
Jesus  Christ  mean  by  the  kingdom  of  God?  A 
kingdom  implies  four  things.  It  implies  a  kin^, 
a  ruler;  it  implies  a  law,  the  law  of  the  king;  it 
implies,  subjects  who  obey,  or  should  obey,  the 
king;  it  implies  a  realm,  where  the  king  rules. 
What  king,  law,  subjects,  and  realm  does  Christ 
refer  to?  Where  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  It 
cannot  be  far  away,  because  eighteen  centuries 
ago  Christ  declared  that  it  was  "at  hand."  It 
cannot  be  unknown,  because  Christ  referred  to  it 
in  His  first  utterances  as  something  that  His 
hearers  perfectly  well  understood.  It  must  by 
them  have  been  understood  of  that  kingdom  of 
God  which  Moses  tried  to  establish;  m  which 
David  and  the  kings  were  faulty  symbols;  for 
which  the  prophets  prayed  and  the  poets  sang; 
to  which  every  Jew  looked  forward  with  a  longing 
the  more  passionate  the  more  it  seemed  deferred. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  what  the  Jew  imderstood 
by  Christ's  teaching.  Yet  it  was  not  to  be  as 
they  thought.  It  was  to  be  spiritual,  and  for  all , 
nations.  It  was  not  to  come  by  earthly  riiight 
or  by  any  law.  It  was  to  be  chosen  of  men  in 
freedom,  not  forced  upon  them;  it  was  to  come 
"without  observation,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  social  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (See  articles 
Christianity;  Christian  Socialism;  Judaism.) 

BIELEFELD.    See  Bbthbl. 

BIMETALISM:  Term  designating  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  as  money  at  relative  values  set  by 
legrislative  enactment,  or  the  union  of  these  two 
metals  in  circulation  as  full  money,  at  a  fixt  rate; 
specifically  that  system  of  coinage  which  recog- 
nizes both  coins  of  silver  and  coins  of  gold  as 
legal  tender  to  any  amoiut,  or  the  free  coinage 
and  concurrent  use  of  the  two  metals  as  a  cir- 
culating medium  at  a  fixt  relative  value. 

The  final  report  of  the  (English)  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Gold  and  Silver,  reporting  in  1888, 
describes  bimetalism  as  follows:  "A  bimetallic 
system  of  currency  to  be  completely  effective 
must,  in  the  view  of  those  who  advocate  it,  in- 
clude two  essential  feattu«s:  (fi)  An  open  mint 
ready  to  coin  any  quantity  of  either  gold  or  silver 
which  may  be  brought  to  it.  (6)  The  right  on 
the  part  of  a  debtor  to  discharge  his  liabilities,  at 
his  option,  in  either  of  the  two  metals,  at  a  ratio 
fixt  by  law."  It  is  usually  imderstood  to  mean 
that  the  two  metals  are  used  thus  at  a  fixt  pro- 

Eortion  to  each  other,  as  in  the  countries  of  the 
atin  Union,  in  which  the  ratio  of  i  gold  to  15  J 
silver  by  weight  formed  the  legal  basis,  or  as  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  ratio  is  i  to  i6. 

Bimetalism  as  an  economic  question  is  of  re- 
cent date,  the  word  having  been  first  used  by  M. 
Cemuschi  in  1869,  altho  the  concurrent  use  ef 
gold  and  silver  as  money  is  as  old  as  civiUzation. 
(See   Money.)    The  modem   discussion   of  it, 


however,  arose  only  shortly  before  the  fall  in  the 
gold  value  of  silver,  which  began  about  1 873. 

Up  to  the  year  1810  almost  all  nations  issued  coins  of  both 
goldand  silver,  as  well  as  of  other  metals,  and  tried  to  resulate 
their  relative  values  by  royal  or  governmental  proclamations. 
Altho  supply  and  demand  continually  tended  to  change  tbe 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals,    and  altho 
from  about  17  60- xS  10  enormous  quantities  of 
Eittory      silver  poured  into  the  world  from  mines    in 
Mexico  and  elsewhere  (so  that  in   1800  the 
world's  annual  silver  product  was  nearly  thxiee 
times  its  product  in  1 700),  the  actual  alteration  in  the  relative 
values  aforesaid  was  bttt  slight.     In  1803,  therefore,  Pranoe 
adopted  her  famous  law,  mwng  fifteen  and  a  half  parts  of 
silver  equal  to  one  part  of  gold  in  all  transactions,  which  haul 
the  effect,  despite  still  greater  changes  in  relative  production. 
of  maintaining  the  relative   values   of  the  metals  almost 
exactly  steuly  at  the  figures  named  until  the  demonetization 
dl  silver  by  Germany  in  1873.     England,  however,  in  1816. 
under  the  second  Lord  Liverpool,  took  an  opposite  course,  and 
demonetized  silver  as  a  standard,  and  ever  since  has  used  it 
only  as  a  metal  for  subsidiary  coinage.     But  now  began  A 
contraction  of  the  currency  of  the  world.     The  silver  product 
of  Mexico,  owing  mainly  to  revolutions  in  that  country,  fell 
off  one  half:  the  total  gold  product  of  the  world  for  various 
reasons  declined;  paper  currencies  in  Prance  and  England 
were  retired;  the  United  States  (see  Currbncy)  went  through 
marked  depressions,  with  all  forms  of  wild  state  banking.     At 
the  same  time  increasing  discoveries  and  inventions  cheapened 
production. 

By  1849  prices  had  fallen  some  63  per  cent,  and  money  (m 
England,  gold)  had  become  by  so  much  the  more  valuable. 
Contracting  currency  (see  Contraction)  increased  the  value 
of  loans.  But  suddenly  (1849)  came  the  ^old  discoveries  of 
California  and  Australia.  In  1859  thirty  tunes  as  much  gold 
was  produced  in  the  world  as  in  1810.  Money  became  cheap. 
Prices  rose.  Gold  threatened  to  be  so  plenty  that  mono- 
metalists  began  to  talk  about  demonetizing  it.  From  i86s- 
1865,  moreover,  the  United  States  issued  paper  money  (green- 
backs, etc.)  and  liberated  $600,000,000  of  gold,  which  went  to 
Europe,  and  mainly  to  England.  If  the  gold-holders  and 
gold-lenders  were  to  retain  any  advantage  fram  their  gold,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  some  steps.  Omsequently  they  sought 
(the  extreme  believers  in  silver  say  conspired)  to  get  posses- 
sion of  as  much  gold  as  possible,  and  then  to  induce  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  to  demonetise  silver,  to  make 
gold  the  only  legal  tender.  Soon  the  promise  of  unlimited 
outflow  of  gold  from  the  mines  began  to  fail,  and  thus  to  vastly 
increase  the  value  of  their  gold. 

Craduallv  the  arguments  of  English  economists  in  favor 
of  the  single  gold  standard  began  to  make  impression,  and 
this  was  deepened  by  indications  that  an  excessive  supply  of 
silver  from  tne  Bonanza  mines  of  Nevada  might  be  expected. 
In  1867.  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  that 
year,  an  international  monetary  conference  was  held  at  Berlin, 
and  since  even  ddegates  from  the  U  nited  States,  among  others, 
supported  resolutions  advocating  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver, the  idea  of  gold  monometalism  spread. 

The  war  of  1870-71,  by  securing  to  Germany  a  lar^e  sum 
of  gold  and  merchantable  paper  equivalent  to  gold,  in  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  of  Si, 000,000,000  exacted  from  Franc<^ 
put  Germany  into  a  position  to  establish  the  single  gold 
standard  for  herself.  The  law  of  Dec.  4,  1871,  completed 
July  9,  1873,  superseding  the  local  coinage  by  an  imperial 
coinage,  demonetized  silver  by  restricting  its  coinuff  to  the 
amount  regarded  as  necessary  for  change.  The  innuenoe  of 
Germany's  action  was  felt  in  other  quarters  than  the  silver 
market,  audits  results  everywhere  had  the  effect  of  increasine 
the  depresdon  of  silver.  In  1873  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  followed  her  in  adopting  the  single  gold  standard. 
Hdland  followed  in  1875. 

In  the  United  States,  the  influence  of  the  bank- 
ers and  capitalists  had  already  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  the  greenbacks,  the  issue  of  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  the  vote  to  pay  both  capital  and 
interest  in  gold  (altho  in  some  cases  it  had  not 
been  promised  to  be  paid  in  gold),  and,  besides 
all  this,  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  currency; 
and  thus,  of  course,  the  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  gold.  (For  the  details,  see  Currency.)  Hith- 
erto silver,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  at  least, 
had  played  a  small  part  in  United  States  mone- 
tary affairs.     During  the  war,  and 

8ilT«r        till  about  1876,  it  was  mainly  a  ques- 

Demonatiiad.  *'°?  °^  P^P*""  ""^  ^°^^-    '^^^V^  *° 
ig-«      '  unforeseen   consequences.      Silver — 

hitherto  technically,  altho  not  practi- 
cally, a  legal  tender  and  standard 
of  value — was,  m  1873,  technically  demonetized. 
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(See  Currency.)  A  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress and  passed  Feb.  12, 1873,  nominally  to  regu- 
bte details  of  coinage  at  the  mint,  but  which,  with- 
out mentioning  the  demonetization  of  silver,  did 
practically  accomplish  this  by  not  mentioning 
silver  coins  except  for  small  change,  and  saying 
that  no  coins  eitner  of  gold  or  silver  should  be 
coined  except  those  therein  set  forth.  It  elicited 
at  the  time  small  attention.  Few  knew  that  it 
demonetized  silver,  and  the  most  stalwart  friends 
of  silver  voted  for  it.  Silver  was  scarcely  an 
issue. 

But  gradually,  as  the  country  saw  the  circula- 
tion contracting,  and  the  opponents  of  contrac- 
tion found  that  they  could  not  obtain  a  paper 
currency,  they  turned  to  silver,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  it  bad  been  demonetized.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  Mr.  Sherman  and  the 
few  who  knew  what  had  been  done  were  branded 
as  traitors  by  the  growing  friends  of  silver.  It 
was  charged  that  demonetization  had  been  carried 
by  a  conspiracy  of  a  few  Congressmen  with  the 
I  "gold  kings"  of  Wall  Street,  to  carry  out  "a 
world  conspiracy"  to  demonetize  silver  and  make 
gold  the  ruler  of  the  world. 

A  monetary  commisaon  mu  appointed  by  Congress  in 
1876.  which  reported  strongly  in  favor  of  silver,  and  led  to 
the  call  of  an  international  monetary  conference  at  Paris  in 
1S78,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  European  powers  in 
reoionetlziiis  sDver.  Meanwhile,  the  development  of  gold 
ncoometaliam  had  gone  on. 

The  Paris  conference  took  no  positive  action  toward  silver 
lemonetization.  In  the  United  States,  however,  the  Bland 
Bin  of  1878  did  to  an  extent  remonetixe  silver.  It  did  not 
wboUv,  for  altho,  as  originally  reported  by  Mr.  Bland  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Coinage^  it  did  propose  the  full  re- 
monetization  of  silver  by  authorizing  its  unlimited  coioaM 
at  the  ratio  of  i  to  i6  on  private  account,  the  bill,  ax  finaUy 
passed,  restricted  coinage  to  t2,ooo,ooo  a  month  on  govern- 
ment account.  And  the  secretaries  of  our  treasury,  Ulce  the 
Bank  of  Prance,  have  been  agreed  in  regarding  their  stock 
of  gold  alone  aa  the  reserve  for  the  security  of  the  notes  they 
are  obligated  to  redeem  on  presentation. 

This  was  at  length  replaced  in  1890,  after  almost  annual 
attempts  at  a  full  nee-comage  act,  by  a  coinpromise  measure, 
commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  Act.  This  directed  the 
treasurer  to  purchase  niver  bullion  aggregating  4^00.000 
ounces  a  month,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  ottered  at 
market  price,  and  to  issue  in  payment  for  such  purcliases 
silver  bullion  treasury  notes. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Continent  the  pold  monometalista  had 
succeeded  in  permanently  demonetizing  silver.  By  an  inter- 
utional  agreement  cf  the  Latin  Union  in  1874,  the  coinage 
of  alver  had  been  limited;  by  an  agreement  of  1877  it  ceased. 
The  Paris  conference  of  1878  had  been  decided  for  gold. 

We  now  come  to  the  money  crisis  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1893.     The  United  States  was  left  alone, 
<rf  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  to  deal  with 
slyer.    Various  events  conspired  to  brine  on  this 
crisis.    Losses  on  loans  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
compelled  England  to  draw  in  her  gold.     Then 
came  the  failure  of  the  Australian  banks,  de- 
manding more  gold  from  England. 
BM.  gt    Atistria-Hungary  and  Rumania  de- 
j|M       cided  to  change  to  a  gold  standard. 
On  the  top  of  all  this,  the  English 
Indian    Government    was    induced 
June  26,  1803)  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
7*6  crisis  in  America  almost  immediately  followed. 
Stiver  dropt  to  the  lowest  point  ever  recorded. 
The  day  alter  the  news  from  India,  silver  mines 
began  to  close  in  Colorado,  and  distress  became 
ratense.    Meanwhile,   some   of  the   banks,   not 
knowing  what  was  coming,  had  begun  a  policy  for 
which  many  of  them  dearly  paid.     It  is  clamied 
by  silver  extremists  that  the  banks,  or  at  least 
wwne  bankers,  planned,  by  reducing  their  circula- 
tion and  by  refusing  credit,  to  create  a  slight 
gnch,  to  lay  this  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
™*nnan  Act,  and  so  compel  Congress  to  repeal 
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the  Sherman  Act  and  thus  put  the  whole  world  in 
the  hands  of  the  triumphant  gold  metalists,  as  all 
the  great  powers,  except  the  United  States,  were 
already.  However,  the  banks  did  not  know  what 
elements  were  uniting  to  catise,  not  a  slight  pinch, 
but  the  worst  monetary  crisis  the  country  had 
known  for  at  least  twenty  years.  President 
Cleveland  was  induced  to  stmimon  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  be- 
came impossible  even  for  perfectly  solvent  manu- 
facturing concerns  to  get  enough  money  to  pay 
their  wages.  Every  device  was  used  for  money. 
Clearing-house  notes  were  issued  in  large  qtian- 
tities.  Banks  in  unprecedented  nimibers  failed, 
altho  with  abtmdant  assets,  because  they  could 
not  get  currency  to  meet  the  demand.  The  call- 
ing of  Congress  (Aug.  7th)  strengthened  con- 
fidence temporarily.  Large  amounts  of  gold  were 
obtained  from  England,  and  a  little  easement 
made.  On  Aug.  nth  Mr.  Wilson,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, introduced  a  bill  in  the  House,  repealing 
the  silver-purchasing  clatise  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
but  renewing  the  pledge  to  maihtain  the  parity 
of  gold  and  silver.  Tms  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  240  to  no.  Then  came  a  long  contest  in 
the  Senate.  After  much  discussion  in  committee 
and  caucus.  Senator  Vorhees  introduced  a  bill, 
repealing  the  purchasing  clause,  but  more  strong- 
ly pledging  the  maintenance  of  bimetalism. 
Finally,  however,  after  months  of  talk,  it  passed 
the  Senate,  was  accepted  by  the  Hotise,  and 
approved  by  the  president  Nov.  ist.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  monetary  history  from  which 
the  bimetalist  controversy  cannot  be  separated, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  cannot  be 
understood. 

Since  Nov.,  1893,  the  bimetalist  contrpversy 
has  turned  more  upon  fact  than  upon  theory. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  bimetalists  mtist 
not  be  confounded  with  those  friends  of  silver 
who  have  fought  for  bimetalism,  not  from  any 
theory  or  belief  in  bimetalism  itself, 
iHwi«taM«ta  ''***  Simply  from  a  desire  to  expand 
TJTjtrV^  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  contraction 
gU^^  ^j^  of  the  currency,  and  believing  the 
not  the  8mm  "®®  °^  silver  to  be  the  most  available 
means  to  this  end.  By  no  means 
have  all  the  supporters  of  silver  in  the 
Congressional  battle  been  bimetalists.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  no  means  have  all  the  opponents 
of  silver  been  monometalists-  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  believe  in  bimetalism,  but  have 
argued  that  the  United  States  cannot  aSord  to 
use  depreciated  silver  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  IS  using  gold.  They  Lave  held  that  we 
must  adopt  the  gold  standard,  and  then  work  for 
an  international  agreement  to  use  silver.  It  will 
be  thus  seen  how  complicated  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  bimetalic  controversy  in  the  United 
States.  And  this  is  but  a  brief  statement  of  the 
subject.  The  intensity  of  feeling  on  the  matter 
can  only  be  realized  when  one  reads  the  violent 
langua^  of  the  friends  of  silver,  classing  the  gold 
men  with  the  most  heinous  traitors  to  the  coun- 
try, and  threatening  violence  and  war  if  silver 
be  demonetized.  This  feeling  can  be  understood 
only  when  one  realizes  what  a  contracting  cur- 
rency means,  and  how  these  men  believe  that  the 
demonetization  of  silver  is  a  deliberate  plot  to 
contract  the  currency.     Says  one  writer : 

AH  business  and  productive  enterprises  are  a  speculation. 
The  farmer  boirows  money  expecting  to  sell  wheat  at  a  cer- 
tain price  and  pay  his  debt  in  money.  Meanwhile  the  price 
of  wheat  falls  so  par  cent.    Where  one  bushel  would  have 
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paid  his  debt  when  oonttBCtod,  it  now  requfres  two  bjuhels. 
and  the  buiden  of  the  debt  ho*  grown  loo  per  cent.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  this  is  exactly  what  has  occurred.  Cha 
ndvcnal,  all-important  standard  of  measure  has  doubled. 
Every  debtor  and  producing  nation  except  the  United  States 
is  a  bankrupt  nation.  They  borrowed  money  for  private  and 
public  enterprises  when  prices  were  high,  and  must  pay 
mtenstand  principal  when  prices  are  low.  Australia,  with  its 
bountifal  resources  and  immunity  irom  war;  Egypt,  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  the  Argentine  Republicare  acknowledged  bank- 
rupts. Prance,  Spam,  and  other  nations  escape  the  acknowl- 
edgment only  by  falsdy  doctoring  their  books.  The  reason 
is,  the  burden  of  thdr  debts  has  neariy  doubled.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  paid  two  thirds  cf  their  war  debt 
since  1865;  yet,  measured  m  wheat,  cotton,  com,  and  many 
manufactured  articles,  it  will  require  to-day  more  of  the 
products  of  their  muscle  and  brain  to  pay  the  remaining  one 
third  than  it  required  in  1865  to  pay  toe  entire  debt.  Only  a 
land  of  fabulous  resources  can  endure  this  fruitless  slavtfy. 
When  we  consider  that  the  private  debts  of  the  country  are  onA 
half  the  value  of  the  counter,  it  is  no  wonder  that  panic, 
depression,  idleness,  and  despair  are  upon  us. 

In  following  the  monetary  history  of  the  bi- 
metallic controversy  we  have  already  seen  many 
of  the  arguments  pro  and  con;  but  as  that  history 
is  confused  with  other  questions,  we  tabulate 
here  the  main  arguments  for  bimetalism. 

I.  That  there  is  not  enough  gold  produced  in 
the  world  to  do  the  business  of  the 
world,    and   that,    therefore,   unless 
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silver  or  some  other  metal  be  used, 


-j^^jj^  the  sufferings  must  be  experienced 
auuBwium  ^}jj(,jj    jjjj    economists    are    agreed 
wotdd  result  from  a  contracting  or 
insufficient  currency. 

a.  Bimetalists  argue  that  even  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  on  general  principles  two  metals  are  not 
so  apt  to  fluctuate  as  one,  and  that  if  one  metal 
be  driven  out  of  circvdation  temporarily,  the  other 
metal  will  remain,  fluctuating  perhaps,  but  still 
fluctuating  less  than  the  vanished  metal.  Jevons 
has  illustrated  this  as  follows : 

At  any  moment  the  standard  of  value  is  doubtless  one  metal 
or  the  other,  and  not  both :  yet  the  fact  that  there  is  an  alterna- 
tion tends  to  make  each  vary  much  less  than  it  would  other- 
wise  do.  It  cannot  prevent  both  metals  from  falling  or  rising 
in  value  compared  with  other  commodities,  but  it  can  throw 
variations  of  supply  and  demand  over  a  larger  area,  instead  of 
leaving  each  metal  to  be  affected  merely  by  its  own  accidents. 
Imagine  two  reservoirs  of  water,  each  subject  to  independent 
variations  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  absence  of  any 
connecting  pipe,  the  level  of  the  water  in  each  reservoir  win 
be  subject  to  its  own  fluctuations  only.  But  if  we  open  a 
connection,  the  water  in  both  will  assume  a  certain  level,  and 
the  effects  of  any  excessive  supply  or  demand  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  area  of  both  reservoirs.  The  mass  of 
the  metals  gold  and  dver,  circulating  in  western  Europe  in 
late  years,  b  exactly  represented  by  the  water  in  these 
reservoirs,  and  the  connecting  pipe  is  the  law  of  the  seventh 
Germinal,  An.  xi.  (1803),  which  enables  one  metal  to  take  the 
place  of  the  other  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender. 

3.  Bimetalists  claim  that  the  depreciation  of 
silver  which  has  taken  place  has  been  due  to  un- 
favorable le^slation,  and  that  all  the  financial 
suffering  which  it  has  caused  proves  what  need 
the  worid  has  of  silver.  If  this  goes  on,  they 
arg^e,  nothing  less  than  a  most  disastrous  shock 
to  the  expansion  of  the  world's  commerce  can  be 
expected.  And  no  remedy  except  the  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver  has  been  suggested. 

Contrary   argtunents    come    from   two    main 

sources:  (i)  From  those  who  believe  in  a  gold 

monometalism,  and  (3)  from  those  who  consider 

both  monometalism  and  bimetalism  to  be  faulty, 

and  would  meet  the  monetary  need  m 

ArmmmtM  other  ways.    The  arguments  broup;ht 

^SSiiIt      by  monometalists  against  bimetalism 

»tWriifa»ii«i.i  <^B  ^^fy  numerous  and  sometimes 

^^^         from  such  different  standpoints  that 

they  seem  contradictory,  but  may  be 

summarized  here.     It  is  urged  that,  however  we 

legislate,  two  metals  cannot  be  a  standard  at  the 


same  time,  because  at  any  given  time,  according  to 
Gresham's  law  (see  Money)  ,  the  poorer  metal  will 
drive  the  better  metal  out.  If  then,  it  is  said,  we 
attempt  to  have  a  double  standard,  it  really  means 
to  choose  the  poorer  standard  of  the  two,  and  thus 
to  have  all  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  and  depreci- 
ating currency.  It  is  urged  that  the  fall  of  prices 
has  not  been  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  as 
bimetalists  assert,  but  to  the  cheapening  cost  of 
production.  Monometalists  point  to  the  danger, 
of  there  being  such  an  increased  production  of 
silver  as  to  threaten  great  depreciation  of  its 
value;  and  therefore,  if  accepted  as  a  standard, 
the  great  lessening  of  money  values,  involving 
general  financial  ruin.  The  emly  way  to  prevent 
this,  they  urge,  is  to  maintain  gold  as  the  most  fixt 
and  universally  accepted  measure  of  value,  and 
then  to  use  various  forms  of  credit  to  do  the  ex- 
change of  the  world  where  gold  is  not  sufficient, 
using  silver,  copper,  etc.,  only  for  subsidiary  coin. 
Already,  they  assert,  credit  performs  gj  per  cent 
of  the  exchanges  of  the  world.  (Bimetalists 
deny  this,  and  say  that  monometalists  consider 
too  much  the  methods  of  the  financiering  class. 
They  say  that  the  vast  millions  of  the  earth's 
population  do  not  use  forms  of  credit;  that  retail 
stores  use  it  little,  farmers  still  less,  and  artizans 
9nd  day  laborers  scarcely  at  all.  For  these  credit 
is  no  relief,  since  they  have  no  credit.  Credit, 
moreover,  gives  out  when  it  is  most  needed,  and 
throws  the  world  back  on  an  insufficient  amotmt 
of  gold  just  when  gold  is  most  in  demand.) 

The  argiunent  against  bimetalism  by  Ihose 
who  would  have  neither  bimetalism  nor  mono- 
metalism is  (i)  that  bimetalism  has  not  worked 
and  cannot  work  without  international  agree- 
ment, and  that  this  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  get, 
it  always  being  the  interest  of  the  capitalists  of 
one  nation  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  if  they  can 
only  induce  some  other  nation  to  adopt  a  silver 
standard;  (j)  that  the  great  need  in  currency  is 
of  a  fixt  standard,  which,  to  remain  fixt  in  pro- 
portion to  prices,  must  be  elastic  in  volume,  which 
IS  possible  neither  with  gold  nor  silver;  so  that  we 
require  some  better  system  thui  either  mono- 
metalism or  bimetalism.     (See  Money.) 

On  Continental  Europe,  the  most  distin^shed 
bimetalists  have  been:  Henri  Cemuschi,  Prof. 
A.  Wagner,  A.  Schaeffle,  E.  de  Laveleve,  and 
Baron  von  Kardoff;  in  England:  Profs.  Marshall, 
Sidgwick,  Nicholson,  Foxwell,  and  Symes,  and 
the  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen;  in  the  United  States: 
Henry  C.  Carey,  President  F.  A.  Walker,  Hon. 
William  D.  KeUey,  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  John  B. 
Howe,  W.  F.  Balch,  and  Elisha  B.  Andrews. 

Of  the  jpresent,  the  situation  is  so  involved  that 
it  is  hard  to  speak.  The  large  majority  of  pro- 
fessorial economists  in  this  country  are  bimetalists 
in  theory,  but  believe  that  to  be  successful  in- 
ternational agreement  is  necessary ;  and  they  feel 
that  this  is  at  present  impossible  of  attainment. 
In  Mav,  1805,  a  significant  bimetalic  conference 
was  held  in  London,  but  for  all  this  recent  history, 
see  Currency.  See  also  Contraction  and  Ex- 
pansion OP  Currency. 

RsFBRSNCBs:  The  literature  on  the  subject  is  very  extensive, 
to  a  great  extent  in  articles  and  letters  in  {leriodicals.  The 
arguments  on  the  subject  will  be  found  stated  in  Jevona, 
Imalitaiiota  ut  Currney  mid  Finanet,  London,  18S4: 
Motuy  and  th*  Mtduutitm  of  Exckatitt.  187;:  Ktferts  cf 
Commimt  cf  Uota*  of  Commtms  on  D*prteia»ioH  tf  SOmr, 
S878;  Rtport  of  Commission  on  Trad*  and  Indnxlry,  1886; 
and  Appendix  B  to  third  Rtport,  by  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgreve; 
Rtport  ef  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silvtr.  1887:  S.  Dana 
Horton,  Silvor  as  an  Inlomationai  Qnosiion  (an  address  to 
Congress):  Amtriean  Rsforts  from  Consnis  of  tk«  UmM 
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s.  No.    8r,    Dec..    1887;    Ernest   Seyd,    BmwinUuM 

M  1U6,  London,  1886;  R.  Giffea,  Essays  wi  Finatic*, 
1S80.  and  other  dates;  Som*  BimtlaUiCjFauadss,  injourtiat 
ItatHmtt&l  Banhns.  June,  i88«;  Prof.  Emila  de  Laveleye, 
Th*  Etmomie  Crisis  and  Its  Causas,  in  ConUmporary  R»- 
nm.  Ifay.  1886:  Samuel  Smith,  T)it  BimttaUic  QutsHon, 
Undoo.  18S7;  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Gtncben,  Oh  Ou  PrefikM* 
RnuUs  €f  an  Iturms*  «ii  At  Purchastnt  Paaitr  of  Gold; 
Lamcnce  J.  LaugbUn,  History  of  BimttaUism  in  Hit  UniUd 
Stalls.  i88<:  P.  A.  Walker,  Inlmmaiiondl  BinulaUism,  1896; 
M.  S.  Wildmaia^  Monty  InltaHon  in  A*  Unittd  Stalts,  in 


Jgrnwd  of  PoliiKal  Economy.  March,  1906;  A.  P.  Andrew. 
Tb  BmslaOw  Systim  of  Cmrtmy,  in  PotiUcal  Sdme* 
Qmartniy,  Sept.,  1900. 

BI0L067  AITD  SOCIAL  REFORM:  The  con- 
nection between  biology  and  social  reform  is  one 
whicli  tends  to  be  brought  into  greater  prom- 
inence with  the  advance  of  knowledge.  It  is  not 
loo^  ago  since  the  whole  class  of  phenomena 
which  human  society  presents  was  regarded  apart 
in  itself  and  as  having  little  or  no  connection 
with  those  to  be  observed  elsewhere  in  the  history 
of  Ufe.  The  first  consistent  attempt  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  to  connect  together  through  the 
principle  of  development  and  continuity  both 
classes  of  phenomena  was  made  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  "Social  Statics,"  which  in  many  re- 
spects may  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  S3mthetic  philosophy,  dates  back  to  1850. 
One  of  the  leading  ideas  in  this  system  of  pni-  - 
losophv — in  which  First  Principles,  Princtples 
of  Biology,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Principles  of 
Sociology,  and  Principles  of  Euiics  have  been 
steps  in  an  ascending  series — ^has  been  to  trace 
this  principle  of  development  up  to  and  into 
human  society.  Towsutf  the  elucidation  of  the 
laws  at  work  in  this  society,  all  the  work  of  sci- 
ence in  lower  fields  has  been  regarded  as  prelim- 
inary. It  was,  however,  with  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species"  in  November, 
1850,  that  the  greatest  impetus  was  given  to  the 
study  of  human  society  from  the  biological  stand- 
point. The  full  effect  of  this  impetus  is  not  yet 
felt  in  many  departments  of  knowledge  which 
are  almost  certamly  destined  to  be  eventually 
profoundly  altered  by  it.  For  many  years  after 
the  publication  of  this  epoch-marking  book  the 
effect  of  the  fructifying  ideas  which  it  contained 
was  necessarily  limited  to  a  few  departments  of 
knowledge.  Gradually,  however,  the  circle  of 
their  influence  has  extended,  until  one  after  an- 
other of  lower  sciences,  and  particularly  those 
connected  with  life,  have  been  reconstructed  and 
transformed.  The  principle  of  the  continuity 
of  development,  structural  and  functional,  is 
now  well  established ;  but  in  the  long  uphill  battle 
which  has  had  to  be  fought  before  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  it  obtained  general  ac- 
ceptance, it  has  necessarily  happened 
that  the  sciences  connected  with 
man  in  society  have  been  the  last 
to  be  influenced.  But  that  they  are 
now  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  revolution  is  evident.  What  we  are  coming 
to  see  is  that  in  human  society  we  have  only  the 
last  and  most  complex  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Hfe.  The  historian,  the  political  philosopher, 
the  economist,  and  the  student  of  ethical  phe- 
nomena are  all  dealing  with  just  the  same  prob- 
lems, altho  in  different  form,  that  science  has 
been  concerned  with  at  earlier  stages,  and  even 
to  a  lai-ge  extent  throughout  the  mstory  of  life. 
It  is  in  the  proposed  sdutions  to  problems  con- 
nected with  the  distribution  of  wealth  that  we 
luve  at  the  present  day  the  dividing  lines  which 
Kpotste  most  of  the  various  politick  parties  into 
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which  our  modem  society  is  split  up.  It  is  with 
these  problems,  too,  that  the  economist  is  largely 
concerned.  Yet  such  problems  in  themselves 
constitute  only  an  aspect  of  the  highest  and  most 
complex  phase  of  that  struggle  and  rivalry  of 
existence  with  which  the  biologist  has  already 
dealt  on  a  lower  plane.  Some  of  the  older  econ- 
omists, indeed,  at  times  saw  this  more  or  less 
clearly.  "Only  through  the  principle  of  com- 
petition has  political  economy  any  pretension  to 
the  character  of  a  science"  was  a  dictum  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.  The  point  at  which  the  social  sci- 
ences tend  to  be  most  significantly  influenced 
by  biology  may  be  indicated.  What  is  becom- 
ing more  clearly  recognized  is  that,  as  biology 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  the  conditions  affecting 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  the  evolution- 
ary forces  at  work  in  human  society  are  ever 
tending  to  develop,  are  not  necessarily  those  that 
parties  or  classes  desire  for  themselves,  but  rather 
those  which  are  continually  tending  to  produce 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  whole  social  organi- 
zation. The  old  utilitarian  ideal  of  the  gpreatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  not,  there- 
fore, always,,  or  even  often,  the  same  as  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  utility.  Thus  in  a  sense 
the  whole  of  the  problem  before  modem  social- 
ism can  be  stated  in  biological  terms:  Is  it  a 
movement  which  is  tending  to  produce  the  high- 
est standard  of  social  efficiency,  or  is  it  one  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  produce  the  maximum 
of  ease  and  comfort  to  the  largest  number  of  in- 
dividuals? The  lesson  of  biological  science  for 
society  would  appear  to  be  that,  so  far  as  it 
produces  the  latter  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former, 
to  that  extent  it  must  fail  of  ultimate  success 
(but  see  Evolution).  Benjauin  Kido. 

BIRMINGHAM:  Citv  of  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land ;  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centers  of  England, 
and  the  leading  hardware  city  of  the  world ;  popu- 
lation (1905)  542,959.  It  was  an  Anglo-Saxon 
town,  and  became  an  important  industrial  city 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  great  importance, 
however,  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  manufacture  of  swords  and  guns.  As  early  ad 
1727  its  hardware  manufacturers  are  said  to  have 
employed  50,000  persons.  By  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury it  was  known  throughout  the  world.  In  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  era  of  the  eighteenth 
centtuy  it  became  a  Liberal  center,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  leader  in  reform  and  chart- 
ism. Evils,  however,  developed,  and  by  1873 
Birmingham's  municipal  government  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  worst  in  England. 

In  1873  came  a  change.  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain was  elected  mayor,  and  commenced  an 
era  of  municipal  activity.  The  sum  of  £2,000,- 
000  was  paid  tor  the  plant  of  two  gas  companies, 
a  large  price;  yet  the  profits  the  first  year  were 
£34,000,  and  they  have  since  doubled.  The  price, 
too,  since  1875  has  been  reduced  from  js.  to  about 
2S.  per  1 ,000  feet.  Since  i88g  the  employees  have 
had  the  eight-hour  day.  In  1874  the  city  paid 
£1,350,000  for  the  existing  water-works  of  a  pri- 
vate company,  and  since  then  the  works  have  b«en 
extended,  the  daily  supply  doubled,  and  the  cost 
to  consumers  much  reduced.  In  1875  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain laid  before  the  council  an  Improvement 
Scheme,  which  has  since  been  adopted,  and  where- 
by the  city  took  forty-five  acres  of  the  most 
crowded  and  most  imwholesome  portions  of  the 
city,  covered  by  1,368  houses,  condemned  the 
whole  district,  and  has  opened  in  its  place  the 
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finest  public  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  "Corpora- 
tion Street,"  lined  by  fine  business  blocks.  These 
buildings  have  not  been  sold,  but 
pleased  for  seventy-five  years.  The 
gross  outlay  April,  1904,  was  £1,730,- 
303,  but  the  yearly  cost  is  lessening 
and  the  rentals  are  growing.  In  fifty 
years  from  the  time  of  the  investment  the  debt 
will  all  have  been  paid,  and  the  city  will  own  these 
structures  in  clear  title.  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes 
that  Birmingham  will  be  the  richest  municipal 
corporation  in  the  kingdom.  The  investment 
already  pays,  since  the  death-rate  of  this  district 
has  been  lowered,  from  60  to  20  or  25  per  1,000. 
The  city  has  developed  a  fine  sewerage  system  and 
a  large  sewage  farm,  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
tract  of  land  tmder  high  cultivation  and  with  rich 
crops.  Birmingham  was  the  first  city  in  England 
to  establish  municipal  baths.  The  first  was  opened 
in  1851,  at  a  cost  of  £24,000,  and  there  are  now 
four,  besides  swimming-baths,  Turkish  baths, 
etc.  The  city  has  laid  and  owns  several  lines  of 
tramway,  within  the  city  limits,  but  leases  them 
to  private  companies  on  favorable  terms.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  twenty-one  years  this  will  pay 
for  the  whole  investment.  As  the  city  can  borrow 
at  3  per  cent,  it  is  a  profitable  investment.  The 
companies  have  to  pay  all  bills  for  maintenance 
and  repairs,  and  are  minutely  supervised  as  to 
the  furnishing  and  lighting  of  the  cars.  The 
city  owns  her  own  markets,  having  bought  them 
of  the  manorial  Jord  in  1824,  and  they  now  yield 
some  £10,000  a  year  profits.  The  city  owns 
more  than  ten  parks,  for  its  popiilation  of  500,- 
000.  Its  debt,  which  before  Mr.  Chamberlain 
became  mayor  was  small,  is  now  some  £15,000,- 
000,  but  it  has  assets  of  £16,000,000,  and  the 
rates  are  sdmost  exactly  what  they  were  in  1873. 


by  the  council  for  six  years.  The  city  has  a  lord 
mayor  who  is  elected  annually  by  the  council. 
Birmingham  is  now  often  spoken  of  as  "the  best 
governed  city  in  the  world.' 

RiPBRBNCBs:  History  of  A«  CorporatiaH  of  Birwunsfuxm,  by 
Bunoe,  1885;  Mtuiuipal  Gcvtmmmt  in  Grtat  BritaiM,  by 
Albert  Shaw,  189s:  artide  in  Harfor's  Monthly,  Ixxxi,  90, 
by  Julian  Ralph. 

BntHET,  JAMES O:  Abolitionist;  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Liberty  Party  (1840  and  1844): 
bom  in  Danville,  Ky.,  1792.  Originally  a  slave- 
holder, and  at  one  time  agent  for  a  colonization 
society,  in  1834  he  freed  his  slaves  and  established 
an  abolition  newspaper.  Fear  of  violence  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  Danville,  and  subsequently 
Cincinnati  whither  he  had  moved.  He  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  1842  he  moved  to 
Michigan,  and  a  fall  from  his  horse  dis^led  him 
from  further  political  activity.     He  died  in  1857. 

BIRTH-RATES:  In  nearly  every  civilized 
country,  the  ntimbers  of  births  and  deaths  are 
matters  of  careful  record.  Unfortimately,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  true  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  U.  S.  census  calls  "registration 
areas "  districts  where  there  are  adequate  official 
returns;  and  the  only  states  whose  records  were 
accepted  as  accurate  by  the  census  of  1900  were 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire,  in  addition  to  certain  counties 
and  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In 
Europe,  however,  registration  has  been  m  the 
main  complete,  beginning  with  England  in  18^8. 
The  following  tables,  except  where  otherwise  in- 
dicated, are  taken  from  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  England: 


BiRTH-RATB    PBR    I.OOO    INHABITANTS  > 


COUNTRT 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmarlc 

England  and  Wales 

France 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 


1841-S0 


37-6 
30. s 
30. s 
3».6 
17.1 
36.1 
30.7 
31. 1 


18s  ihSo 


36.9 
30.4 

3a. 8 
34. « 
a6.9 
35-3 
30.0 
39.8 


1861-70 


38.9 
39.9 
30-7 
35-4 
96. 1 
37-9 
30.9 
31-4 


1871-80 


39-0 
39.7 
3IS 
35 -S 
95.4 
39- « 
30.9 
30. 5 


1881-90 


37.9 
30.9 
31.9 
93. s 

93.9 
36.8 
30.8 

99.0 


I89I-I900 

S.J.« 

(1903) 

37.1 

35. 0 

(1903) 

98.9 

97.5 

(1904) 

30. f 

99.  J 

30.0 

(1004) 
98.0 

(1904) 

a9.i 

90.9 

(1904) 

36.1 

34.1 

(1904) 

30.4 

»7.» 

(1903) 

97.1 

95-7 

'  From  Statistik  des  Dmischtn  Rtiehs,  d..  1903. 

>  Slalislisches  JakrbUck  fur  das  Dntlsch*  Ruck,  1906. 


In  1899  the  electric  plant  was  also  municipalized. 

In  1896  a  municipal  technical  school  was  erected 

at  a  cost  of  £100,000;  it  has  some 

Q^^^j  3,000  pupils.     The  city  has  other 

schools,  colleges,  art  school,  galleries, 

etc.     Queen's   College   is   connected 

with  the  London    University.       The  municipal 

government  is  conducted  by  fifty-four  councilors 

and    eighteen     aldermen.      The    councilors    are 

elected  once  for  threeyears,  one  third  going  out 

of  office  each  year.    The  aldermen  are  elected 


This  table  and  the  following  indicate  a  slowly 
but  steadily  decreasing  birth-rate.  The  United 
States  had  a  birth-rate  of  31.5  in  the  census  year 
of  1880,  tho  all  census  birth-rates  are  admittedly 
too  low.  For  1890  it  was  26.6S.  The  birth-rate 
for  1900  was  37.2.  Few  of  the  states  publish 
records  of  births.  The  birth-rate  for  Connecticut 
averaged  23.6  for  1850-60;  22.7,  1861-70;  24.6. 
1871-80;  23.0,  1881-90;  24.1,  1891-1900,  and 
22.4  for  1901-2.  In  Rhode  Idand,  owing  prob- 
ably to  immigration,  the  birth-rate  has  somewhat 
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risen.  In  1870  it  was  34.0;  in  1880,  22.9;  1890, 
34.7;  1900,35.8.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  fallen. 
It  was  38.08  in  1851;  39.38,  in  i860;  36.35,  '"^ 
1870;  34.80,  1880;  35.81,  1890;  >6.i6,  1900,  and 

BDtTH-KATB    m    1,000    iHHAalTJUm 


COUNTBT 


Amliifc.  .•....■•....■■.•.... 
Bd^nin.  ...••■•>■•■•■■■■... 

Denmark 

Eaitead  imd  Wales 

Fmicc. 

Gcnnaajr 

Hnogary 

bdand 

Italy 

Nonnj 

Fnoia 

Soattaad 

Spam. \ 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 


i«S7-99 


38.0 
30.1 
ji.j 
31.3 
»3.T 
37. » 
*»-9 
.3.8 
36.6 

30. 7 
37. 7 

3*.* 

(iS8S-M> 

»8.7 
31. 1 


1900 


a8.9 

9«.8 

»8.7 
*>.4 
35.6 
39.3 
33.7 

3«-9 
SO.  I 
36.1 
•9.6 
34-4 
16.9 
*8.* 


S.J.> 


(1903) 
350 

(1903) 
37.5 

(»904) 
39.3 

(1904) 
38.0 

(•904) 
30.9 

(1904) 
34.1 

(>904) 
33.6 

(1903) 
31. 3 

(1904) 
»7.9 

(1904) 
38.6 

(1903) 
SS.6 

(«90S) 
aS-7 


^SMulisdits  Jahrbtidt  fir  ias  Dtulsdu  Rrich,  1906. 

Concerning  the  cause  of  the  decreasing  birth- 
rate, the  position  of  Malthus  is  well  known. 
Tho  attacked  by  Godwin  it  became  universally 
accepted.  Herbert  Spencer  agreed  with  Mal- 
thus, but  held  that  the  very  fact  that  p>opulation 
tends  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence is  the  cause  of  human  prog^ress.  He 
argues  that  the  progress  of  civilization,  produced 
by  the  never-ceasing  pressure  of  population  on 
toe  means  of  subsistence,  leads  to  a  diminishing 
birth-rate.  More  modem  discussions  of  the 
lubject  have  been  led  by  Dr.  George  Hansen  in 
Gennany;  M.  Levasseur,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  and 
M.  Dimiont  in  France ;  I>r.  George  Blundell  Long- 
staS  and  Dr.  J.  Milner  Fothergill  in  England; 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Dr.  Cyrus  M.  Edson,  and 
others  in  the  United  States. 
_  Levasseur*  argues  that  inequalities  of  produc- 
tion are  the  cause  of  changes  in  the  increase  of 
population.  M.  Dmnont'  argues  that,  tho  on 
the  surface  the  decrease  of  population  is  an  eco- 
nopiic  question,  at  bottom  it  is  intellectual,  po- 
litical, and  esthetic;  that  as  the  desire  to  rise  in 
the  industrial,  intellectual,  political,  or  esthetic 
jrorld  increases,  the  birth-rate  diminishes.  Dr. 
Hansen.'  Dr.  LongstaflE,*  and  Dr.  Fothergill,' 
show  especially  the  evil  influences  of  city  life 
npon  the  population,  both  in  weakening  the  vi- 

'  I^TuMor,  La  PopmlalioH  Frantaiu,  iii.,  pp.  37,  318-30, 

>  Dnmont,  DtpopnlaHan  tt  CmUiatioH,  pp.  97,  356. 

•  Haoien.  Dt»  Dni  Btvilktmntstiifin. 

•  LouMaA,  Stmlits  in  SlaHstiet. 

•  Fotfiaigilf,  Tftf  Town  DwOin. 


Yshmtary 
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tality  and  in  diminishing  the  birth-rate.     Says 

1.  L.  Brownell  (Annals  of  the  American  Academy, 
uly,  1899): 

The  genenliattions  tentatively  reached  by  aU  these  in- 
quirers are  that  civilisation  in  general  checla  the  rate  of  in- 
creaae  of  population,  in  ipite  of  a  diminishing  death-rate;  that 
dty  life  is,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  tlie  natural  increaso 
of  population,  and  that  what  the  economists  call  the  "raising 
of  the  standard  of  life  "  operates  in  the  same  way. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  changes  in  the 
marriage-rate  and  the  marriage  age  wiu  account 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  decreasing  birth-rate ; 
but  another  explanation  is  more  than  hinted  at 
in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings:* 

It  is  probaUa  that  the  most  important  factor  in  the  change 
is  the  deliberate  and  volimtary  avoidance  or  prevention  of 
child-bearing  on  the  part  of  a  steadily  increasing  nunlber  of 
married  people,  who  not  only  prefer  to  have  but  few  children, 
but  who  know  how  to  obtain  their  wish. 

M.  Levasseur  and  M.  Dttmont  hold  the  same 
opinion.     Says  the  former: 

"  By  prevision  we  understand  the  human  will  restraining 
or  directing  the  reproductive  instinct,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing children  into  the  worid  only  at  such  times  and  in  such 
numbers  that  the  father  can  hope  to  support  them  and  to 
educate  them  for  a  position  equal  to  bis  own. 
Prevision  is  the  characteristic  of  the  man  who 
reflects,  and  who,  conscious  of  his  responsibili- 
ties, does  not  leave  his  destiny  to  chance.  This 
virtue  is  the  palladium  of  human  liberty.    The 

ghilosopher  and  the  economist  who  believe 
I  that  liberty  ought,  if  they  are  logical,  to  rec- 
ommend such  prevision,  recognizing  that  if  it  is  useful  in  the 
great  maaa  of  actions,  it  is  nowltere  more  opportune  than  in 
the  grave  question  of  the  growth  of  the  family  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  cliild.  ...  It  is  enough  to  lay  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  reason  should  control  instinct."  M.  Dumont  says: 
"The  real  cause  of  the  decrease  of  our  birth-rate  is  the  wish 
to  have  few  or  no  children,  and  that  wish  is  determined  by  a 
combination  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  esthetic  tendendet 
peculiar  to  our  people." 

Dr.  Cyrus  M.  Edson'  agrees  with  Dr.  Billings 
that  "the  voltmtary  avoidance  and  prevention 
of  child-bearing  is  steadily  increasmg,"  but 
thinks  that  the  principal  cause  is  the  physical 
and  nervous  deterioration  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States;  and  this,  he  asserts,  is  largely  due 
to  the  severe  strain  of  modem  life  and  education. 
In  fact,  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
statistical  and  medical  literature  of  the  subject 
is  aware  that  the  voluntary  prevention  of  con- 
ception is  the  explanation  of  the  diminishing 
birth-rate  that  is  generally  accepted  by  physicians 
and  statisticians. 

Comparing  the  statistics  of  Europe  for  1806 
and  the  U.  S.  1890,  the  countries  with  the  hign- 
est  birth-rates  were  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Aus- 
tria; and  those  with  the  lowest,  France,  Ireland, 
the  U.  S.,  and  Sweden.  Birth  statistics  are 
evidently  affected  by  the  extent  to  which  pre- 
vention of  births  is  practised  in  different  coun- 
tries, but  generally  speaking  the  more  uncivilized 
the  race,  the  higher  the  birth-rate.  In  India 
the  birth-rate  is  said  to  be  48.  In  the  U.  S.  in 
1890,  it  was  36.3  s  fo'  whites,  39.07  for  colored, 
and  38.39  for  whites  with  both  parents  foreign. 

A  large  excess  of  the  birth-rate  over  the  death- 
rate,  such  as  exists  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
constitutes  an  tmdoubted  element  of  national 
strength.     In  France  the  excess  of  births  over 

•Billings,  The  DiminUkint  Birih-rate  in  *e  Vmltd  SlaUt 
(7H«  Forwm,  June,  1893).  .„     ,    ,_       .      .. 

»  Cyrus  Mi  Edson,  Amtrican  Lift  and  Pkysieal  DHetwraUon 
(North  Amtkcan  Rtview.  October,  1893). 
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deaths  has  been  constantly  diminishing,  until  in 
1890  there  was  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births. 
This  condition  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  intelligent 
French  writers,  and  is  termed  by  M.  Cheysson 
a  "national  peril."  He  states  as  among  the 
causes  of  the  low  birth-rate  of  France,  "the 
growth  of  laree  towns,  debauchery,  overcrowd- 
ing in  manufacturing  centers,  the  French  law 
of  inheritance,  and  the  'moral  restraint'  of 
Malthus,  practised  not  by  the  poorer  class,  who 
are  prolific,  but  by  the  well-to-do  classes,  who 
are  systematically  sterile." 

Birth-rates  also  undoubtedly  vanr  with  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Von  Meyr  showed  that  births 
in  Bavaria  from  1835  to  i860  rose  and  fell  di- 
versely with  the  price  of  rye. 

Births  pbk  1,000  Woubn  of  Various  Classes,  15-50  Ybars 
or  AoB  ^ 


Classification. 

Paris. 

Bcriin* 

Vieiuia. 

Lon- 
don. 

Veiy  poor  qnarten 

108 
95 
7» 
65 
S3 
34 

157 
139 

"i 

47 

aoo 
164 
155 

153 

107 

71 

147 

Z40 

Comfortable  quarters 

Very  comfortable  quarters . 

107 

Very  rich  quarters 

il 

80 

IO> 

153 

109 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Commander,  in  her  recent  book, 
"The  American  Idea"  (1907),  has  collected  a 
large  amount  of  testimony  in  regard  to  the  sit- 
uation in  the  U.  S.,  and  thus  sums  it  up: 

(i)  The  sise  of  the  American  family  has  diminished. 

(3)  The  decline  is  greatest  among  the  rich  and  educated, 
but  also  exists  to  a  marked  extent  among  the  middle  class 
and  the  intelligent  poor. 

(f)  Only  the  most  ignorant  and  irresponsible  make  no  effort 
to  limit  the  number  of  their  children. 

(4)  Not  only  has  the  large  family  disappeared,  but  it  is  no 
longer  desired. 

(5)  The  prevailing  American  ideal,  among  rich  and  poor, 
educated  atvd  uneducated,  women  and  men,  is  two  children. 

(6)  Childlessness  is  no  longer  considered  a  disgrace,  or  even 
a  misfortune,  but  is  frequently  desired  and  voluntarily  sought. 

(7)  Opposition  to  large  families  is  so  strong  an  American 
tendency  that  our  immigrants  are  speedily  influenced  by  it. 

(8)  The  large  family  is  not  only  individually,  but  sociallv, 
disproved,  the  pcuents  of  numerous  children  meeting  pubbc 


She  says  that  of  thirty-eight  physicians  in 
New  York  City  replying  to  questions,  thirty  said 
"two  children"  was  the  ideal  American  family; 
six  said  "one  child";  one  said,  "having  a  family 
is  not  an  American  ideal."  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University  finds  that  of  six  classes  more 
than  twenty-five  years  out  of  college,  the  num- 
ber of  children  surviving  bom  to  members  of 
those  classes  averaged  almost  exactly  two  to  a 
family;  while  twenty-eight  per  cent  are  tuimar- 
ried.  Professor  Thomdike  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity found  that  of  the  women  college  graduates 
of  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  from  1880-84, 
55  per  cent  were  married  (up  to  1903),  while  of 
graduates  from  1898  to  1899,  only  5.5  per  cent 
were  married  (up  to  1901).  He  says  that  45 
per  cent  of  all  women  college  gradtiates  marry, 
while  of  the  general  female  population  who  reach 
the  age  of  Sjrty,  90  per  cent  marry  (Popular 
Science  Monthly,  May,  1903). 

The  organ  of  the  New  York  Church  Federa- 
tion (Federation)  says  that  religious  belief  strong- 
ly affects  the  birth-rate.     "The  maximum  (fam- 

I  Presented  by  Dr.  J.  BertOlon,  International  Statistical 
Institttte,  St.  Petersburg,  1897. 


ily  in  New  York)  is  Hebrew;  the  minimum 
agnostic.  The  Roman  Catholic  average  is  higher 
than  the  Protestant;  the  positively  Protestant 
than  the  indefinitely  Protestant;  the  indefinitely 
Protestant  than  the  definitely  agnostic." 

RsFBRBNCBS-  Essoy  on  At  PrituifUs  of  PoputaHon,  by  R.  T. 
Malthus,  1798;  Em/uiry  Cotictmin^  PopvlaUcH,  by  W. 
Godwin,  1820;  La  Population  Franfots€,hy  Levasseur;  77w 
Diminisking  BirA-RaU  in  tht  Uniltd  StaUs,  by  John  S. 
Billings,  in  Th*  Forum,  June,  1803 ;  articles  by  J.  L.  Brownell 
in  the  Annals  of  th*  Anurican  Acadtmy,  Tuly,  189,4,  and  in 
Popular  Scitnct  MonlUy,  Sept.,  1899;  ih*  Anurietm  Idea. 
by  L.  K.  Commander,  1907. 

BISHARCK,  OTTO  EDUARI)  LEOPOLD, 
PRinCE  VON:  First  chancellor  of  the  C^ennan 
Empire;  bom  at  Schdnhausen,  Prussian  Saxony, 
1815;  studied  law  at  Gflttingen,  •  Berlin,  and 
Greifswald:  elected  to  the  Prussian  Landtag 
(1847),  as  an  ultra-royalist.  In  1851  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Diet  at  Prank- 
fort  and  continued  as  such  till  1859,  acquiring 
fame  as  an  opponent  of  revolution,  and  as  an 
advocate  of  a  German  empire  under  the  lead  of 
Prussia.  In  1859  he  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Prussia,  and  in  1862  to  Paris.  The  same  year, 
however,  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  Prussian 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  He  closed  .the  cham- 
bers, and  for  four  yesirs  governed  without  them. 
Bismarck  used  the  Sleswick-Holstein  contro- 
versy, the  defeat  of  Austria  by  Prussia  at  KOnig- 
gr&tz  (Sadowa),  and  above  all  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  which  he  is  believed  by  many 
largely  to  have  caused,  to  build  vm  a  feeling  of 
national  unity  in  Germany,  with  Prussia  in  the 
lead.  King  William  was  crowned  emperor  over 
a  united  Germany  at  Versailles  on  Jan.  17,  187 1, 
and  Bismarck  was  made  a  prince  and  a  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire.  He  compelled  France  to 
cede  Alsace-Lorraine  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
$1,000,000,000,  and  then  sought  to  develop  the 
empire  by  a  foreign  policy  of  alliances  against 
France,  by  building  up  a  strong  army  and  navy, 
by  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  by  developing 
state  monopoly.  He  thus  became  opposed  both 
by  the  Liberals  and  by  the  Ultramontanes.  In 
1872  he  expelled  the  Jesuits  and  beg^n  the  so- 
called  "kulturkampf  or  contest  with  Rome. 
Against  the  growing  power  of  the  Socialists,  he 
enacted  strict  repressive  laws,  at  the  same  time 
fostering  the  paternal  socialism  which  has  had 
such  large  development  in  (5ermany. 

Prom  1875)  at  least  Bismarck  was  considered  almost  the 
leading  spint  of  paternal  State  socialism.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  adopt  a  new  policy  in  Prussia,  but  simply  to  carry 
out,  or,  rather,  revert  to  the  traditional  policy  01  the  Ho- 
heiuollems.  @ee  Gbrmant.)  It  was  the  proud  boast  of 
Frederick  the  Great  that  he  was  I*  rot  <Us  gueux.  Of  all  the 
governments  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Prussian  was 
Uie  fint  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  The 
Prussian  landrtdtt  recognises  the  State  as  the  protector  of 
the  poorer  classes,  and  one  of  its  dutieit  to  supply  sustenance 
and  work  for  those  lacking  means  and  opportunity  of  earning 
a  livelihood.  It  was  upon  these  clauses  that 
Bismarck  relied  when,  on  Hay  7,  1884.  be  de- 
clared to  the  Reichstag  his  recognition  of  the 
laborer's  right  to  work.  His  drastic  law  against 
socialistic  meetings  and  writings  dates  from 
1878.  In  that  year  two  attempts  on  the  lifo 
of  the  emperor  enabled  Bismarck  to  carry 
through  a  drastic  bill  of  repression  which  was  ri^dlv  enforced 
until  Its  failure  to  be  renewed  upon  its  expiration  oy  limita- 
tion of  time. 

Bismarck's  State  socialism  thus  seems  to  have  come  from 
mixed  motives — partly  to  take  the  ground  from  under  the 
real  Socialists,  partly,  perhaps,  from  idigious motives,  mainly 
to  serve  and  aggrandise  the  house  with  which  be  was  so  long 
identified.  The  religious  flavor  is  not  lacking.  As  eariy  as 
1847  be  spoke  and  voted  in  the  United  Diet  for  a  State  loan 
to  a  private  railway  enterprise,  and  from  that  time  for«ai<d, 
whether  as  private  deputy  or  as  minister,  he  never  failed, 
when  opportunity  occurred,  to  promote  the  close  connection 
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o£  the  State  and  the  railways,  always  keeping  in  ^ew  the  ul- 
timate (aid  (rf  a  thoroughly  nationalised  system  of  railway 
cocnnninication.  This  he  nnally  accomplished.  (See  Rail- 
aoADS.)  He  also  established  State  monopolies  m  brandy 
and  tobacco.  When  it  was  objected  in  the  Reichstag  in 
xSfla  that  his  monopoly  projects  savored  of  socialism,  he  did 
not  deny  the  imputation,  but  welcomed  it,  observing: 
"Many  measures  which  we  have  adopted  to  the  great  bless- 
ing oC  the  country  are  socialistic,  ana  the  State  will  have  to 
accustom  itself  to  a  little  more  socialism  vet.  We  must 
meet  our  needs  in  the  domain  of  socialism  by  reformatory 
measures  if  we  would  display  the  wisdom  shown  in  Prussia 
by  the  Stein-Hardenbeig  legislation  respecting  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  peasantry.  That  was  socialism,  to  take  land 
mm.  one  person  and  give  it  to  another — a  much  stronger 
foiTn  of  socialism  than  a  monopoly.  But  I  am  glad  that  tnis 
sodaliam  was  adopted,  for  we  have  as  a  consequence  secnred 
a  free  and  very  well-to-do  peasantry,  and  I  nope  that  we 
shall  in  time  do  something  of  the  sort  for  the  laboring  classes," 

Bismarck's  reitum  to  the  principles  of  protec- 
tionisin,  which  movement  he  commenced  in  X877, 
he  also  made  largely  for  reasons  of  State  social- 
ism. In  1890,  due  to  a  divergence  of  view  with 
the  yoting  emperor,  Bismarck  resigned  his  chan- 
cellorship and  retired  to  his  estates,  tho  still 
retaining  some  influence  in  the  empire  and  in  all 
Europe.     He  died  in  1898. 

Rbfbbbiicb:  Bismarck  and  Slatt  SodaUsm,  by  W.  H.  Dawson. 

BLACK,  JAMES:  The  first  candidate  of  the 
Prohibition  Party  for  President  of  the  United 
States;  bom  in  Lewisbvirg,  Pa.,  1823.  Removing 
with  his  parents  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1836,  he 
worked  in  a  sawmill,  until  in  1841  he  entered  the 
Lewisburg  Academy.  In  1 844  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  and  in  1846  was  admitted  to  practise  at 
the  bar  in  Lancaster,  where  he  resided  all  his  life. 
In  1840  be  joined  the  Washingtonians,  the  first 
temperance  organization  in  his  neighborhood.  It 
was  largebr  due  to  Mr.  Black's  personal  efforts 
that  the  Mfaine  law  movement  became  poptilar  in 
Lancaster  County  and  restilted,  in  18(5,  in  the 
election  of  two  of  the  five  temperance  legislative 
candidates.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics 
until  the  formation,  in  1869,  of  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Party.  At  the  convention  of  that  party 
in  1872  Mr.  Black  was  nominated  as  its  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  received 
5,608  votes.  For  the  four  years  from  1876-80  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Prohibition  Party-  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  National  'Temperance  Society  and  Publica- 
tion House.  Black  was  the  author  of :  "Is  there 
a  Necessity  for  a  Prohibition  Party?"  (1875); 
"Brief  History  of  Prohibition"  (1880);  and 
"History  of  the  Prohibition  Party"(i88s).  He 
died  in  1893. 

BLACK  DEATH,  THE:  The  pestilence,  or 
series  of  pestilences,  known  by  this  name  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  a  partial,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  vast  eco- 
nomic changes  in  England.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  disease  first  manifested  itself  in 
centnd  China  in  1333,  and  thence  spread  in  a 
westward  direction  toward  Europe,  where  its 
force  was  first  felt  in  the  southern  countries. 

It  appeared  first  in  Italy,  then  crossed  western 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  the  English  ports  of  Bris- 
tol and  Southampton  in  the  summer  of  1348. 
Whole  districts  were  depopulated  by  its  frightful 
ravages,  and  altho  the  old  chroniclers  give  grossly 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  number  of  deaths, 
it  is  probable  that  it  carried  ofi  at  least  one  third 
of  the  population.  The  scenes  of  horror  and 
desolation  which  it  caused  beggar  all  attempts  at 
deacrq>tion. 


One  immediate  result  of  the  plague  was  a  great 
scarcity  in  the  number  of  available  laborers,  be- 
cause, while  all  classes  had  suffered  heavily,  the 
poorest  had  yielded  most  rapidly  to  the  dire  dis- 
ease. This  scarcity  of  labor  meant,  of  course, 
higher  wages  for  the  laborer.  In  the  case  of  agri- 
ctdtural  workers,  this  rise  amotmted  to  about 
50  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of  skilled  artizans, 
such  as  carpenters  and  masons,  the  same  effect 
was  felt,  often  more  markedly.  The  nobles  and 
landlords  objected,  and,  without  waiting  to  call 
Parliament  together,  the  king  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  aJl  men  to  abide  by  the  rates  which 
had  been  customary  before  the  Black  Death,  and 
neither  to  demand  nor  pay  higher  wages.  He 
also  forbade  laborers  to  leave  the  land  to  which 
they  were  attached,  and  assigned  heavy  penalties 
for  so  doing.  Parliament  met  in  1349  and  made 
haste  to  ratify  this  proclamation  by  reducing  it 
to  the  form  of  a  statute — the  famous  "Statute  of 
Laborers";  but  such  legislative  measures  were 
hopeless  against  the  demand  for  workers,  and  the 
very  men  who  passed  these  laws  were  obliged  to 
break  them  to  prevent  their  land  from  remaining 
tmtilled.  The  peasants  went  freely  into  those 
districts  where  workers  were  most  scarce,  and 
found  ready  shelter  and  good  wages.  Complaints 
were  constantly  made  to  Parhament,  and  the 
"Statute  of  Laborers"  was  again  and  again  en- 
acted with  added  penalties,  but  to  no  purpose. 

In  spite  of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  labor 
the  price  of  the  laborer's  food  did  not  rise  in  pro- 
portion. Food  did  not  reauire  much  manual 
labor  in  its  production,  and  hence  the  rate  of 
wages  was  not  much  felt  in  its  price.  What  did 
rise  was  the  price  of  all  articles  which  reauired 
much  labor  in  their  production.  Thelanalords 
were  obliged  to  let  their  estates  to  tenants  who 
worked  them  on  their  own  account,  paying  rent 
to  the  lord,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  compelling 
villeins  to  work  them  for  the  master's  profit. 
Thus  serfdom  practically  came  to  an  end.  ITie 
gain  was  not  all  on  one  side,  however,  as  the  peas- 
ants began  at  this  time  to  lose  those  rights  in  the 
"commons"  and  forests  which  until  then  they 
had  enjoyed. 

Another  of  the  important  effects  of  the  Black 
Death  was  the  spirit  of  independence  which  it 
helped  to  raise  in  the  breasts  of  thepeasants,  who 
now  began T5)  feel  their  power.  Ine  new  spirit 
led  to  the  preaching  of  John  Ball,  the  Peasants' 
Revolt,  and  the  Golden  Age  of  "Merrie  Eng- 
land." The  revolt  was  put  down,  but  the  victory 
really  lay  with  the  vanquished;  and  from  this 
time  serfdom  practically  disappears  from  English 
history,  and  wages  remain  high  till  the  robbery  of 
the  land  by  the  landlords  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

RsFsatNCBs:  For  a  study  of  the  econonuc  effects  of  the 
Black  Death,  see  J.  E.  T.  Rogers's  Work  and  Wagis.  and 
for  a  oontiaiy  view,  see  Wmih  and  Protr*ss,  by  George 
Gunton. 

BLACK  LIST:  A  list  published  or  prepared 
by  any  body  of  men  of  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  consider  faulty  in  anjy  way.  The  term  is 
specifically  used  of  official  lists  of  insolvents  and 
defaulters.  In  industrial  discussions  it  is  used 
of  lists  of  employees  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other— perhaps  because  of  having  led  in  labor 
agitation — employers  will  not  employ.  It  is 
used  also  of  hsts  of  firms  which  are  believed  to 
treat  their  employees  unfairly,  and  which,  there- 
fore, the  preparers  of  the  black  list  believe  should 
not  be  patronized  by  the  friends  of  fair  treat- 
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ment.  (See  Boycotting;  also  White  List.) 
The  blacklisting  or  asserted  blacklisting  by  em- 
ployers of  their  employees  who  have  been  active 
ini  the  cause  of  labor  has  been  a  fniitful  source  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations. 
Says  John  Mitchell: 

Labor  leaden  and  men  interested  in  the  labor  nmvement 
have  always  been  a  shining  mark  for  the  black  list.  Many  a 
man  has  been  hounded  from  position  to  position,  driven  as 
by  an  invinUe  wind  £rom  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
cnaelessly  wandering,  ceasdessly  asking  for  positions, 
doomed  inevitably,  after  the  shortest  term  of  sennoe,  to  be 
dismissed  upon  some  trumped-up  charge.  There  is  nothing 
so  terrible  as  this  weapon  of  associated  employers.  Many  a 
man  has  been  driven  to  change  his  name  and  even  to  alter  nis 
appearance  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from  the  omni- 
present and  omnipotent  Hack  list  ("Organised  Labor," 
p.  S9O. 

The  black-list  evil  is  somewhat  diminished,  as 
l^^lation  in  England  and  in  many  states  of  the 
United  States  has  forbidden  blacklisting,  at  least 
in  some  of  its  worst  forms,  and  as  a  growing  sense 
of  justice  has  to  some  extent  defended  the  la- 
borer and  even  the  labor  agitator;  and,  above 
all,  as  the  practise  of  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween organized  labor  and  organized  capit^  has 
replaced  the  personal  bargain.  Nevertheless, 
blacklisting  still  exists.  It  was  testified  in  black- 
list cases  at  Chicago  that  fully  half  the  men  who 
went  out  in  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1894  failed 
to  get  railway  employment  again.  In  the  recent 
Colorado  troubles,  the  black  list  was  widely 
tised.  It  is  easy  for  employers  to  avoid  the  law 
and,  by  minute  systematic  mquiries  as  to  former 
places  of  employment  and  reasons  for  disgrace, 
practise  a  very  complete  blacklisting.  Some 
employers  are  even  said,  in  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  discharged  employees,  to  put  secret 
marks  showing  that  they  are  blacklisted;  yet  the 
case  is  difficult,  because  employers  must  of  ne- 
cessity know  the  references  and  character  of 
those  they  employ,  especially  when  the  question 
is  of  places  involving  responsibility,  or  perhaps 
of  safety  to  life  and  limb. 

In  the  U.  S.  blacklisting  is  prohibited  in  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washing- 
tcm,  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  case  of  common 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
federal  law  on  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  employer  to  at- 
temjjt  or  conspire  to  prevent  an  employee  from 
obtaining  emplojmient  after  quitting  his  service. 
But  the  laws  have  many  exceptions  and  are 
difficult  to  enforce.  Judge  Rogers,  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  August,  1903,  refiSed  an  injimction 
against  blacklisting,  and  held  that  an  employer 
may  give  to  another  employer  lists  of  his  dis- 
chu^ed  men  with  the  reasons  for  their  disdiaige, 
provided  it  be  honestly  done. 

Rbpbkbncbs:  V.  S.  Inditstnat  Commission  Rumrt:  GttHnt  a 
Living,  by  George  A.  Bolen,  chap,  is.;  Organitid Labor,  t>y 
John  Mitchell,  chap,  zxxiii. 

BLACKWELL,  ALICE  STORE :  Writer ;  woman 
suilragist;  bom  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  1857;  daughter 
of  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Blackwell.  She 
graduated  from  Boston  University  in  1881,  and 
since  then  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Woman's 
Journal  of  Boston,  Mass.  She  has  been  a  prolific 
writer  on  woman's  suffragfe.  Address:  3  Park 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BLACKWELL,  ELIZABETH:  First  woman  to 
receive  a  medical  diploma;  bom  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, 1821.  Her  father  emigrated  to  New  York, 
and  from  there  to  Cincinnati  in  1838,  where  he 
died,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine  children.  The 
father  had  left  but  little  money,  and  Miss  Black- 
weU  therefore  opened  a  boarding-school.  She 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  her  school 
succeeded.  In  1844  Miss  Blackwell,  whose  ener- 
getic spirit  had  long  been  restless  tmder  the  limita- 
tions which  society  imposed  upon  women,  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  medical  profession.  For  three 
years  she  taught  in  another  school,  in  order  to 
obtain  means  tor  a  medical  course,  and  then  ap- 
plied for  admittance  into  the  Philadelphia  medi- 
cal schools.  She  was  everywhere  refused.  After 
a  course  of  private  lessons  under  medical  pro- 
fessors, she  finally  obtained  admission  to  the 
University  of  (Jeneva,  N.  Y.,  where  she  remained 
for  two  years,  graduating  with  the  highest  honors. 
Her  propriety  and  discretion  won  for  her  the 
esteem  of  students  and  professors  alike.  After 
graduation  she  visited  England  and  Prance,  and 
studied  for  some  time  longer.  In  1851  she  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  began  the  practise  of 
medicine.  At  first  other  physicians  refused  to 
consult  with  her;  but  she  overcame  all  obstacles 
and  secured  a  laige  practise.  In  1854,  with  her 
sister,  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  she  established  the 
New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children. 
In  1869  she  went  to  London,  where  she  established 
the  National  Health  Society,  and  aided  in  organ- 
izing the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
In  1878  she  settled  in  Hastings,  England,  working 
and  writing  on  social  purity,  municipal  reform, 
the  health  and  education  of  women,  and  other 
social  matters.  Address:  Rock  House,  Hastings, 
England. 

BLACKWELL,  EMILY:  Physician;  philan- 
thropist; bom  in  Bristol,  England,  1836;  sister  to 
Elizabeth  Blackwell;  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1833.  She  commenced  studying  medicine  in 
1848,  but  was  refused  admission  to  the  medical 
colleges,  and  only  allowed  to  attend  lectures  for 
a  period  in  two  others,  till  finally  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  medical  college  in  Cleveland,  O. 
Graduating  triumphantly,  she  studied  in  hospi- 
tals and  attended  clinics  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and 
London.  She  returned  to  New  York  in  1854,  and 
in  connection  with  Dr.  M.  E.  Zakrzewska  (a  Polish 
lady),  established  a  hospital  which  in  i86j  was 
given  college  powers.  A  woman's  college,  it  has 
been  and  still  is  a  marked  success.  Dr.  Black- 
well  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Purity,  and  is  the 
author  of  many  tracts  upon  this  and  similar  sub- 
jects. (See  Social  Purity.)  Address:  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

BLAKE,  LILLIE  DEVEREUX:  Writer;  lee- 
turer;  woman  suffragist;  bom  in  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
1835.  Her  father  dying  in  1837,  his  widow  re- 
moved to  New  Haven,  and  Miss  Devereux  was 
educated  there  by  private  tutors.  In  1855  she 
married  Frank  G.  Q.  Umsted,  a  young  lawyer, 
and  resided  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York  City,  till 
she  was  left  a  widow  with  two  children  in  1859. 
She  had  already  written  stories,  and  published  a 
successful  novel,  "Southwold."  She  now  entered 
literature  as  a  profession,  residing  in  Stratford, 
(}onn.,  New  York  City,  and  Washington.  In 
1866  she  married  Mr.  GrenfiU  Blake,  a  young  New 
York  merchant,  and  made  her  home  in  that  city. 
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In  1869  she  became  interested  in  the  woman's- 
sufirage  movement,  and  wrote  and  lectured  con- 
tinuaUy.  From  1879  to  1890  she  was  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Woman's  StiSrage  Asso- 
ciation. She  has  been  active  in  the  agitation  for 
police  matrons  and  for  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
saleswomen,  etc.  She  has  written  a  volume  of 
lectures  entitled,  "Woman's  Place  To-day."  Ad- 
dress: 100  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

BLAHC,  JEAR  TOSEPH  LOUIS:  Writer;  com- 
munist; bom  in  Madrid,  181 1.  In  1830  he  went 
to  Paris  and  became  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  Arras  to  act  as  tutor. 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  founded,  in  18^9,  the 
Revue  du  Progrds  Politupte,  Soctid  et  LttUraire. 
In  this  he  brought  out  his  work  "  L'Organisation 
du  Travail,"  which  may  be  called  a  French  fore- 
runner of  Karl  Marx's  "Das  Kapital."  In  1841 
he  published  his  "Histoire  de  aix  Ans,"  which 
was  an  overwhelming  indictment  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  ministers,  and  in  1847  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  his  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise" 
appeared.  The  revolution  which  broke  out  early 
in  the  next  year  compelled  him  to  delay  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work.  His  popularity  among  the 
Parisian  workmen  secured  him  a  seat  in  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  where  he  brought  forward 
the  proposals  for  universal  suffrage  and  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  He  was  also  appointed  presi- 
dent of  a  government  commission  for  laborers. 
In  March  a  procession  of  200,000  workmen, 
headed  by  Blanaui,  offered  him  the  dictatorship, 
which  he  refused.  The  Provisional  Government 
established  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  which  he 
had  advocated,  but  they  were  started  on  such 
unsound  principles  that  Louis  Blanc  opposed 
them  and  demanded  their  abolition.  He  even 
charged  the  government  with  plotting  their 
failure.  In  Time  and  again  in  August,  1848,  he 
was  accused  in  the  Assembly  of  complicity  in  the 
Communist  outbreak  of  May.  Being  condemned 
by  a  large  majority  he  fled  to  England,  where  he 
stayed  in  exile  for  more  than  twenty  years,  finish- 
ing his  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran  false" 
and  writing  his  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de 
1848"  and  other  works.  In  1870  he  returned  to 
Paris  and  urged  the  citizens  to  prosecute  the  war 
to  the  uttermost.  Till  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  Paris,  always  voting  with 
the  extreme  Left.     He  died  in  1882. 

BLAHD,  HXTBERT:  Author;  Socialist;  bom  at 
Woolwich,  England,  1856 ;  educated  for  the  army, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  father  took  to  finance,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  manager  of  a 
foreign  tmnk  in  London.  In  1886  he  entered 
journalism  chiefly  as  a  critic  in  art  and  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
has  been  its  treasurer  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
the  only  member  who  has  been  continuously  on 
its  executive  committee.  Mr.  Bland  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  The  London  Chronicle  (daily  and 
Sunday),  and  occasionally  to  The  National  Ob- 
server and  The  Saturday  Review.  In  collaboration 
with  Adeline  Serjeant,  he  has  written  "A  Modem 
Friendship."  Mrs.  Bland  (E.  Nesbit),  the  well- 
known  novelist  and  poet,  cooperates  with  her 
husband  in  much  social  reform  work.  Address: 
Wdl  Hall,  Eltham,  Kent,  England. 

BLAHQUI,  J^RdME  ADOLPHE:  Professor  of 
political  economy;  bom  1798;  brother  of  Louis 


Auguste  Blanqui.  From  1830  to  his  death  he  was 
the  head  of  the  Ecole  de  Commerce  of  Paris,  and 
in  1833  replaced  J.  B.  Say  as  professor  of  political 
(and  especially  of  indtistrial)  economy  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  In  1838  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sci- 
ences Morales  et  Politiques,  and  represented  the 
department  of  the  Gironde  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  His  teaching  in  political  economy  was 
liberal  and  progressive.  By  no  means  a  Socialist, 
he  yet  favored  many  sociaJistic  principles.  The 
brilhancy  and  vi{;or  of  his  language  is  another 
characteristic  which  has  aided  him  much.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  are:  "Resimie  de 
I'Histoire  du  Commerce  et  de  I'lndustrie";  "Pre- 
cis Eiementaire  d' Economic  Politique";  and 
"Histoire  de  I'ficonomie  Politique  en  Europe, 
Depuis  les  Anciens  jusqu'^  nos  Jours,  Suivie  d'une 
Bibliographie  Raisonnee  des  Principaux  Guvrages 
d'Economie  Politique."  This  last  work  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  Tho  not  of 
the  greatest  merit,  it  has  done  important  pioneer 
work.     Blanqui  died  in  1854. 

BLAITQUI,  LOUIS  AUGUSTE:  Communist; 
Socialist;  horn  at  Pueet  Theniers,  1805;  came 
to  Paris  in  1834  and  became  a  teacher  and 
student  of  law  and  medicine.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  an  insurrection  in  1827  he  joined  the 
cause  of  the  people,  thenceforth  taking  his  part 
in  evenr  Paris  insurrection.  He  edited  Le  jour- 
nal de  la  Sociiti  des  Amis  du  Peuple,  and  for  this 
was  imprisoned.  Implicated  in  various  con- 
spiracies, he  was,  in  1836,  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  but  was  pardoned  in  1837.  In 
1839  Blanqui  organized  another  insurrection, 
which  was  quickly  put  down,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  changed 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  Confined  at  Mont 
Saint  Michel,  and  at  Tours,  he  was  freed  by  the 
February  Revolution  of  1848.  By  Feb.  »?th  he 
was  in  Paris  organizing  the  Central  Republican 
Committee.  On  May  15th  he  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  for  ten  years  at  Belle  Isle  and  in  Cor- 
sica. Amnestied  in  1859,  he  was,  in  1861,  ac- 
cused of  conspiracy  and  imprisoned  four  years. 
When  the  republic  was  proclaimed  (September, 
1870)  he  went  to  Paris  and  advocated  the  princi- 
ples of  the  extreme  Lef  t  jrublishing  his ' '  La  Patrie 
en  Danger."  After  the  CSsmmunene  was  arrested 
by  Thiers,  and  (1872)  condemned  to  deportation; 
but  on  account  of  ill  health  was  held  in  Queiem 
and  Clairvaux,  until  he  was  pardoned  by  Grevy, 
June  9,  1879.  He  was  elected  deputy  in  Bor- 
deaux in  1879,  but  was  declared  mehgible.  A 
mystic,  a  revolutionist,  an  autocrat,  Blanqtu  was 
no  mean  thinker,  and  a  convinced  communist. 
Author:  "L'Etemite  dans  les  Astres" ,  "L'Armee 
Esclave  et  Opprimee";  "Critique  Soiriale,"  etc. 
He  died  in  1881. 

BLATCHFORD,  ROBERT  P.:  Author;  Social- 
ist; bom  at  Maidstone,  England,  1831;  appren- 
ticed to  a  trade  in  Halifax,  1864,  serving  seven 
years.  *  In  1871  he  joined  the  army  and  served 
till  1877.  Obtaining  work  as  timekeeper  and 
clerk  at  30  shillings  a  week,  he  married  in  1880. 
He  began  writing  soon  after,  contributing  to  The 
Yorkshireman  and  Toby.  In  1883  he  removed  to 
London  to  join  the  staff  of  Bell's  Life,  and  wrote 
for  The  Sunday  Chronicle  at  its  start  in  August, 
1885,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Nunquam." 
He  soon  declared  himself  a  Socialist,  and  in  1801, 
refusing  to  restrain  his  pen,  he  left  The  Sunday 
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Chronicle,  and  soon  after  issued  the  first  number 
of  The  Clarion,  in  whose  pages  his  history  has 
since  been  written.  In  1891  he  was  named  as 
parliamentary  candidate  for  East  Bradford,  but 
'Soon  withdrew,  having  no  taste  for  politics.  He 
originated  the  ' '  Fourth  Clause,' '  which  practically 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party.  It  reads,  at  present,  substantially  as 
follows:  "That  all  members  of  the  I.  L.  P.  pledge 
themselves  to  abstain  from  voting  for  any  candi- 
date for  election  to  any  representative  body  who 
is' in  any  way  a  nominee  of  the  Liberal,  Liberal 
Unionist,  Irish  Nationalist,  or  Conservative  par- 
ties." His  "Merrie  England,"  a  series  of  letters 
on  socialism,  which  first  appeared  in  The  Clarion, 
is  now  sold  complete  for  a  penny,  and  has  reached 
a  sale  of  well  over  a  million  copies.  Address: 
Clarion  Office,  7a  Fleet  Street,  E.  C,  London, 
England. 

BLuiU,  KARL:  Revolutionist;  bom  at  Mann- 
heim, Germany,  1826.  While  a  student  in 
Heidelbei^  and  Bonn,  he  began  to  organize  revo- 
lutionary societies.  In  1847  he  tmderwent  a 
short  imprisonment  for  a  tract,  "German  Hunger 
and  German  Princes."  In  the  revolutions  of 
1848  he  played  a  prominent  part  at  Carlsruhe  and 
Frankfort.  He  escaped  to  Alsace,  but  took  part 
continually  in  revolutionary  uprisings  till  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  both  from  Germany  and  France. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  England,  and  wrote 
much  on  literary  and  politick  subjects.  His 
views  favored  national  as  opposed  to  interna- 
tional socialism,  and  socialism  as  opposed  to 
anarchism.  He  was  a  firm  and  strong  supporter 
in  1870  of  the  movement  for  German  unity. 

BLDID  ASYLUHS:  See  Deaf  and  Blind. 

BLISS,  WILLIAM  DWIGHT  PORTER:    Bom 

in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  1856;  son  of  an  Amer- 
ican missionary;  studied  in  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople; Phillips  Academy;  Amherst  College; 
and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
settled  over  Congregational  churches  in  Denver, 
Col.,  and  at  South  Natick,  Mass.  In  1885  he  be- 
came interested  in  socialism  through  seeing  the 
workmen  in  factory  ■villages  and  reading  Henry 
George  and  the  Cnristian  Union.  In  1886  he 
entered  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  took  a  charge 
at  Lee,  Mass.  Here  he  joined  the  Knights  of 
Labor;  was  Master  Workman  of  the  Assembly  at 
Lee,  and  in  1887  sent  to  Cincinnati  as  delegate 
from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  being  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Union  Labor  Convention.  The 
same  year  he  helped  start,  ■with  Father  Hunting- 
ton, the  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Interests  of  Labor  (Cail).  In  1888  he  took 
charge  of  Grace  Church,  South  Boston.  He  ■was 
nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts by  the  Labor  Party,  but  declined.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  Nationalist  club  in 
Boston  in  1889,  and  soon  after,  with  other  clergy- 
men, organized  the  Society  op  Chkistian  So- 
cialists. He  started  The  Dawn  and  published  it 
until  1896.  In  189P  he  established  the  Christian 
Socialist  (Protestant  Episcopal)  Church  of  the 
Carpenter,  which  was  kept  up  till  1896.  Mr. 
Bliss  also  lectured  or  preached  for  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  presenting  the  cause  of  Christian 
Socialism  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union,  and 
lecturing  also  in  Canada  and  England.  He  has 
had  parishes  at  Alhambra,  Cal.,  1898-99,  and  at 
Amityville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  1902H5.    President  of 


the  National  Social  Reform  Union  (1899),  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Ci^vic  Council  (1^00).  In 
ipo6  he  helped  organize  The  Garden  Cities  Asso- 
ciation of  America  and  became  its  secretarv.  His 
■views  are  those  of  Christian  socialism.  Author: 
"Handbook  of  SociaUsm"  (1895),  and  numeiotis 
tracts  and  magazine  articles  on  Christian  social- 
ism. Editor  of  "Social  Science  Series";  "Ency- 
clopedia of  Social  Reform"  (1898  and  1907);  and 
with  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  01  "Social  Progress." 
Address:  i  Madison  ave.,  New  York. 

BLOCH,  TBAII  DE:  Polish  writer  on  peace; 
bom  at  Raaom,  1836,  of  Jewish  parentage.  He 
became  government  administrator  of  railways; 
■was  active  in  promoting  various  Polish  industnal 
movements ;  and  was  the  head  of  large  lumber  and 
sugar  interests,  but  constantly  engaged  in  phil- 
anthropic efforts  for  the  poor.  To  the  world  he 
became  known  largely  by  his  magazine  articles 
in  behalf  of  universal  peace,  and  by  his  great 
work  in  seven  volumes,  published  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1887,  and  translated  in  abridged  form  into 
En^sh,  first  under  a  fuller  title,  but  in  1890  under 
the  name  "Is  War  Now  Impossible?"  He  died 
in  1903. 

BLOCK,  MAURICE :  Economist ;  statistician ; 
bom  at  Berlin,  1816;  studied  in  Paris  and  in 
Germany.  He  was  naturalized  in  France,  and 
in  1843  entered  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  where  he 
had  charge  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  In 
1862  he  resigned  in  order  to  put  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  gained.  He  received  several  scho- 
lastic honors,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Superior  Council 
of  Statistics,  and  was  often  intrusted  with  mis- 
sions f<w  scientific  purposes.  His  "Le  Progr^ 
de  la  Science  Economique  depuis  Adam  Smith," 
Professor  Seligman  calls  "a  work  which  in  some 
respects  compares  with  the  best  production  of 
recent  times  m  any  country."  He  is  best  known, 
however,  by  his  "Traits  Theorique  et  Pratique  de 
Statistique"  and  his  various  statistical  ■writings 
for  the  French  Government,  and  in  his  ■valuatne 
"Annuaires  de  I'^onomie  PoUtique  et  de  la  Sta- 
tistique." 

BLOOMER,  AMELIA:  Temperance  advocate; 
woman  suffragist;  bom  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  1818; 
married  (1840)  D.  C.  Bloomer,  of  Seneca  Falls, 
where  she  resided  till  1855.  At  first  she  worked 
for  temperance,  later  for  woman's  suffrage.  In 
1849,  after  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention, 
she  commenced  the  publication  of  The  Lily,  the 
first  paper  ever  owned,  edited,  and  controlled  by 
a  woman  in  the  interests  of  women.  In  1852  she 
advocated  the  use  by  women  of  that  style  of 
dress  which  since  then  has  been  called  by  her 
name.  She  herself  wore  it  for  six  years,  filing 
her  paper  in  1855  she  went  to  reside  in  Council 
Bluns,  Iowa.  In  i8«3  she  had  begun  to  lecture; 
this  she  kept  up  imtil  prevented  by  continued  ill 
health.     She  died  in  1895. 

BLUB  RIBBON  MOVEMENTS:  A  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  many  of  the  movements  for  the 
reformation  of  drinking  men  has  been  the  bit  of 
ribbon,  generally  blue  or  red,  worn  by  the  re- 
formed men  and  others  interested.  The  red  rib- 
bon was  adopted  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Reynolds, 
1874,  as  the  badge  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Reform 
Club.  Throughout  the  remarkable  pledge-sign- 
ing campaigns  that  followed  in  Massachusetts, 
C<nmecticut,    New   Hampshire,    Rhode    Island, 
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'  IGchigan,  Illinois,  ahd  other  states,  Dr.  Reynolds 
made  the  red  ribbon  the  sign  of  membership  in 
the  dubs  he  started,  and  thev  came  to  be  known 

;  as  Red  Ribbon  Reform  Clubs.  The  white  rib- 
bon was  adopted  by  Dr.  Reynolds  in  connection 
with  the  red,  the  former  to  be  worn  by  women 
and  by  young  men  under  eighteen.  The  blue 
ribbon  was  adopted  by  Francis  Murphy. 

The  idea  was  borrowed  in  England.  In  18^8 
a  conference  of  temperance  workers  was  held  in 
London,  and  a  total  abstinence  campaign  was 

I  determined  on.  The  blue  ribbon  was  chosen,  and 
the  "Blue  Ribbon  Army"  was  adopted  as  the' 
name  of  the  organization.  Pledge  cards  were 
issued  and  scattered  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pnie,  and  have  found  their  way  into  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  into  Africa  and  the  Sandwich 
Idands.  More  than  1,000,000  pledges  have  been 
officially  issued  in  addition  to  the  pledges  issued 
by  independent  workers  cooperating  with  the 
movement.  A  change  in  the  name  from  "Blue 
Ribbon  Army"  to     Blue  Ribbon  Gospel  Tem- 

j  perance  Movement"  has  been  made,  and  several 
oranch  organizations,  such  as  the  "Help-Myself 
Sodety"  among  men  and  the  "Help-One-An- 
other  Society  "  among  women,  have  grown  out  of 

I     the  original  movement. 

^  BLUHTSCHLI.  JOHAHN  KASPAR:  Jurist; 
bom  in  Switzerland,  1808;  graduated  at  Bonn, 
1829;  was  professor  in  the  Imiversity  of  Zurich, 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Local  Gov- 
enmient,  and  strongly  opposed  the  civil  war  of 
1847-48.  In  1848  he  became  professor  of  German 
and  international  law  at  Munich,  and  in  1861  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Heidelbere.  In  1864, 
with  Baiungarten  and  others,  he  rounded  the 
Protestant  Union,  and  subsequently  presided 
over  several  Protestant  conventions,  and  over  the 
General  Synod  at  Baden  in  1867.  He  was  in 
favor  of  a  union  between  South  and  North  Ger- 
many, and  was  elected  to  the  Customs'  Parliament. 
Bluntschli  is  the  author  of  many  valuable  works 
on  politics,  laws,  and  the  sciences ;  his  best-known 
book  in  the  United  States  being  his  "Theory  of 
the  State"  (translated  from  the  sixth  German 
edition  by  R.  Lodge). 

BODELSCHWnfGH,  FRIEDRICH,  VON :  Ger- 
man pastor  and  head  of  Bethel,  the  very 
successful  industrial  colony  for  epileptics  at 
Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  Germany ;  bom  near  Teck- 
knbarg,  Westphalia,  183 1;  son  of  a  Prussian 
cabinet  minister;  educated  at  Basel,  Erlangen, 
and  Berlin.  Interested  before  his  university 
studies  in  agriculture  and  mining,  he  became  a 
pastor,  o£Sciating  at  the  German  community  in 
Paris  (1858-64),  and  later  at  Dellwig  near  Unna. 
In  1866,  and  again  in  1870-71,  he  served  as  a 
diviaon  chaplain  in  the  army.  In  1873  he  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  Bethel  colony,  to 
which  he  has  since  devoted  his  life,  and  which 
he  has  btiilt  up  in  many  directions  into  a  mar- 
vdoos success.  Address:  Bethel,  Bielefeld,  West- 
phaGa,  Germany. 

BOHK,  Ton  BA WERK,  EXTOBII :  Economist ; 
bom  at  Brunn,  Moravia,  1851.  He  entered  the 
Aostrian  Ministry  of  Finance  in  1872,  where  he 
icmained  until  1880.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
"eceiyed  the  de^pree  of  LL.D.  from  Vienna,  and 
had  improved  his  two  years'  leave  of  absence  in 
prosecuting  his  sociological  studies  at  Heidelberg, 
Leipsic,  and  Jena,  under  Knies,   Roscher,  and 


Hildebrand.  In  t88o,  immediately  after  his 
installation  as  privat-docent  at  Vienna,  he  was 
called  to  Innsbruck.  In  1889  he  accepted  a 
councilor's  seat  in  the  Austrian  Ministry  of 
Finance.  The  best  known  of  the  important 
school  of  Austrian  political  economists,  his  main 
work  is  his  "Kapital  und  Kapitalzins"  (1884),  a 
critical  review  of  all  theories  of  capital,  translated 
into  English  by  W.  Smart  (1890),  under  the  title 
"Capital  and  Interest"  (1889),  giving  his  positive 
theory  of  capital,  and  also  translated  by  Smart  as 
"The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital"  (1891). 

BOILEAU   (or  BOYLE AU),  ^TIEITNE:    Bom 

about  I  ioo.  He  joined  the  Crusades  imder  Louis 
IX.  (St.  Louis),  was  captured,  and  ransomed  by 
that  monarch  at  a  high  price.  At  one  time  pro- 
vost of  Orleans,  he  subsequently  became  (1258- 
1270)  Provost  of  Paris.  Boileau,  a  man  of  noble 
birth  and  incorruptible  character,  supprest 
venality,  meted  out  justice,  established  the  police 
of  Paris,  and  banged  his  godson  for  theft,  and  a 
friend  for  dishonesty.  St.  Louis,  as  a  mark  of 
confidence  and  approval,  sometimes  sat  beside 
him  at  the  ChStelet,  where  he  administered 
justice.  The  great  work  of  Boileau  was  his  com- 
pilation, about  1268,  of  the  "Livres  des  Metiers," 
a  code  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  various 
industries  of  Pans.  The  exordium  states  the 
intention  of  the  compiler  to  treat  of  (i)  the  trades 
of  Paris,  their  ordinances  and  the  breaches 
thereof,  with  the  appropriate  fines;  (2)  fees,  tolls, 
taxes,  and  dues;  Q)  justice  and  Jurisdictions  in 
Paris  and  the  neighborhood,  "rhe  third  part 
either  was  not  written  or  has  been  lost.  The 
registries  so  formed  constitute  a  highly  valuable 
record  of  the  condition  of  industrial  society  at  the 
time^its  trade  privileges,  masters,  apprentices, 
their  number,  conduct,  terms  of  service,  holidays, 
quality  of  work  and  of  goods,  prices,  middlemen, 
fines,  dues,  etc.  This  compilation  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  economics. 

RsrHRSNCB:   Article  in   Palgnve's   Dictionary  of   Polilital 
Economy, 

BOISSEL,  FRANCOIS:  Bora  at  Joyeux.  Viva- 
rais,  1728.  Educated  by  the  Jesmts,  he  became 
in  1 7  S3  parliamentary  attorney  in  Paris,  but  soon 
removed  to  St.  Domingo.  A  contest  with  the 
government  over  his  profession  brought  him  back 
to  Paris  and  kept  him  there  twenty  years.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  took  an 
extreme  Jacobin  position.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  "Catichisme  du  genre  Humaine"  (1789),  in 
which  appear  many  of  the  germs  of  later  French 
socialistic  thought.  His  first  writing  was  "Dis- 
cours  centre  les  Servitudes  Publiques"  (1786). 
He  died  in  1807. 

BOOT  AHD  SHOE  WORKERS'  UITION,  THE: 
Organized  under  this  name  in  1889,  and  amliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
first  great  organization  of  the  boot-  and  shoe- 
workers  was  the  Knights  op  St.  Crispin,  formed 
1867.  The  Lasters'  Protective  Union,  formed 
1879,  did  not  join  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union  until  1895.  The  shoe-workers  were  among 
the  first  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  in  the 
flourishing  period  of  that  order  (1886)  about  half 
its  members  in  New  England  were  shoemakers. 
The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  had  at  its 
start  a  strenuous  conflict  between  the  advocates 
of  high  and  low  duties,  won  by  the  latter,  which 
made  the  tinion  stronger  numerically  than  finan- 
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cially.  Its  dues  were  only  ten  cents  a  week,  with 
no  benefits.  In  1899,  however,  the  union  was 
reorganized  on  a  high-due  basis  (twenty-five  cents 
a  week),  and  one  third  of  all  its  moneys  was  to 
go  to  a  sick  and  death  benefit  fund.  In  1891;  a 
union  label  was  adopted  which  has  had  consider- 
able success.  (See  Union  Labels.)  Its  organ 
is  The  Union  Boot  and  Shoe  Worker,  published 
monthly.     Reported  membership  (1905),  32,000. 

RBrBRBHCB:  Rtport  of  tht  United  Stalts  Industrial  CommtssioH, 
vol.  xvii.  (1901),  pp.  5t-6o. 

BOOTH,  BALLDIOTON:  With  his  wife  fotmder 
and  head  of  the  Volunteers  of  America ;  bom  Brig- 
house,  Yorkshire,  England.  Son  of  Gen.  Booth, 
Commander  of  Salvation  Army  in  Australia  ( 1 885- 
87),  and  with  his  wife  in  the  United  States  (1887- 
96) .  In  that  year  he  separated  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  on  the  ground  that  that  organization 
was  too  autocratic  and  not  sufficiently  American, 
and  with  his  wife,  founded  The  Volunteers  of 
America,  which  has  developed  into  a  veiy  large 
and  national  movement.  Address:  30  Cooper 
Square,  New  York. 

BOOTH,  MRS.  MAUD  BALLDfGTOir:  Wife  of 
Ballington  Booth,  and  with  him  founder  and  head 
of  the  Volunteers  of  America;  bom  Limpsfield 
Stirrey,  England.  Entering  the  Salvation  Army 
at  the  age  of  17,  she  did  a  large  work  in  Paris, 
Switzerland,  Grreat  Britain  and  Sweden.  In  1886 
she  married  Ballington  Booth  and  became  with 
him  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  U.S.  (1887) 
till  they  (1896)  left  that  organization  and  founded 
The  Volunteers  of  America.  In  1895  she  began  a 
work  among  prisoners  which  has  developed  The 
Volunteer  ftison  League  with  work  in  25  prisons 
and  embracing  upward  of  50,000  men,  with 
homes  for  released  convicts  and  a  large  ground 
work.  Author  among  other  books  of  After  Prison 
— Whatt    Address:  38  Cooper  Sqtiare,  New  York. 

BOOTH,  CHARLES:  Sociologist;  bom  in  Liv- 
erpool, England,  1840;  educated  at  the  Royal 
Institute  School  in  his  native  city ;  has  been  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Alfred  Booth  &  Co.,  since 
1862,  and  is  chairman  of  the  Booth  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  great  work  of  Mr.  Booth's 
life,  however,  has  been  the  careftil  and  scientific 
investigation  into  the  conditions  of  the  life  and 
labor  among  the  people  of  London,  which  he 
personally  directed  during  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  years.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
he  has  published  in  eighteen  volumes,  a  mine  of 
inestimable  wealth  to  afl  who  would  know  London 
and  its  peoples.  Author:  "Pauperism:  A  Pic- 
ture"; ''The  Endowment  of  Old  Age";  "The 
Condition  of  the  Aged  Poor";  "Old  A§e  Pen- 
sions"; "Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  in  Lon- 
don." Address:  34  Great  Cumberland  Place, 
W.  London,  England. 

BOOTH,  WILLIAlf:  Founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army;  bom  in  Nottingham,  England,  1829;  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection 
in  1850.  He  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
MethcKlist  Conference  in  1861,  and  after  living  for 
some  time  in  the  East  End  of  London,  started,  in 
1865,  the  "Christian  Mission,"  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  present  organization.  The 
movement,  which  was  even  then  of  a  semimili- 
tary  charact^,  did  not  make  much  impression 
until  1878,  when  he  named  it  the  Salvation 
Army.    Since  that  time  it  has  grown  uninter- 


ruptedly and  phenomenally  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  His  skill  as  an  organizer  is  shown  by  the 
strict  military  discipline  which  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain throughout  the  whole  of  the  organization. 
In  1890  he  published  a  book  called  "Darkest  Eng- 
land, '  which  contained  a  scheme  by  which  he 
proposed  to  grapple  with  the.  destitution  that,  is 
eating  the  life  out  of  England.  This  has  led  to 
the  important  Salvation  Army  Social  Scheme. 
(See  SALyATiON  Army.)  Address:  loi  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.  C,  London,  England. 

BOSTON:  The  estoblishment  of  Boston  as  a. 
city,  in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century,  was 
a  part  of  the  process  of  social  reorganization 
which  was  necessary  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  first  citizens,  with  the  sole  exception  of  John 
Hancock,  had  turned  Tory  and  left  the  town  to 
its  fate.  After  the  war  the  yeoman  farmers  from 
the  stuTOunding  country  moved  in  and  restored, 
the  industrial  and  social  institutions  of  the  town. 
The  second  mayor,  Josiah  Quincy,  adapted  to  the 
city  form  of  administration  the  old  communal 
functions  of  the  town  meetings,  and  devoted  him- 
self unremittingly  to  clearing  away  the  rather 
serious  sanitary  and  moral  evib  which  had  grown 
with  the  new  growth  of  the  town. 

Boston  was  fortunate  in  having  from  the  be- 
ginning among  its  citizens  a  keen  sense  of  local 
social  responsibility.  This  led  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  to  the  first  steps  toward  that  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  system  of  charity 
which  has  ever  since  been  characteristic  of  the  city. 
Joseph  Tuckerman  and  Dorothea  Dix  are  two  of 
the  foremost  names  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  charitable  endeavor  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  The  social  unrest  that  was 
prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
last  century  fotmd  expression  in  some  rather 
broad  forms  of  organization  among  workmen 
which  were  encouraged  by  men  like  William  El- 
lery  Channing  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  On 
the  more  romantic  side  its  influence  was  seen  in 
the  establishment  of  Brook  Farm.  The  spirit 
of  social  reform  in  Boston,  after  the  success  of^the 
movement  led  by  Wilberforce  in  England,  led  to 
the  development  of  the  determination  to  wipe  out 
the  national  blot  of  negro  slavery.  For  some 
thirty  years,  until  after  the  Civil  War,  this  cause 
much  overshadowed  all  other  philanthropic  tend- 
encies. But  so  far  as  the  ufe  of  the  city  in 
general  was  concerned,  this  period  was  notable  as 
the  golden  age  of  its  civilization,  during  which  it 
nujm>ered  among  its  citizens  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  of  statesmen,  orators,  literary 
men,  eminent  divines,  and  public-spirited  busi- 
ness men  that  have  ever  appeared  together  in  any 
city. 

A   very   important   expression   of  the   social 

spirit  in  Boston  has  come  about  through  a  series 

of  radical  sanitary  reforms ;  the  first  of  which  took 

place  after  the  epidemic  of  cholera 

Banltarr     "^  ^^^  "fifties,"   the  others  having 

5jZj^  succeeded  several  later  outbreaks  of 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 
This  development  reached  its  climax 
in  the  law  which  gives  the  Board  of  Health  power 
not  only  to  condemn  but  to  destroy  unsanitary 
tenements ;  a  power  which  has  been  largely  used. 
A  correlative  law  of  equal  importance  is  that 
which  has  practically  abolished  the  sweating 
system  through  reqiuring  good  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  and  about  all  houses  in  which  licenses  for 
home  work  are  granted. 
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The  growth  of  philanthropic  effort  in  Boston 
durii^  the  past  generation  has  been  affected  very 
largely  by  the  great  immigration,  first  chiefly  of 
Irish,  and  later  chiefly  of  Jews.  The  effort  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  caused  by  this  incom- 
ing tide  of  popvtlation  has  taken  several  forms. 
Tffirty  years  ago  most  of  the  relief -giving  agen- 
cies of  the  city  were  effectively  organized  into  the 
Associated  Charities,  which  has  ever  since  been 
the  foremost  agency  in  securing  comprehensive 
discriminating  care  of  families  in  distress.  Mrs. 
Maiy  Hemenway  instituted  the  system  of  cooking 
schools  which  were  later  taken  up  by  the  public- 
school  authorities.  She  also  purchased  the  his- 
toric Old  South  Meeting  House,  and  provided  for 
its  use  as  a  patriotic  educational  center.  Mrs. 
Quincy  Shaw  instituted  the  experimental  kinder- 
gartens, which,  in  turn,  were  later  made  part 
of  the  public-school  curriculum.  Robert  Treat 
Paine  founded  the  two  great  workingmen's  re- 
sorts, the  Wells'  Memorial  and  the  People's  In- 
stitute. Since  i8go  a  large  number  of  settlement 
bouses  and  other  similar  centers  for  neighborhood 
improvement  have  sprung  into  ejtistence.  There 
is  at  present  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  federa- 
tion and  joint  action  between  these  different  local 
centers,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  economy 
of  force  in  the  detailed  work  of  the  neighborhood 
betterment,  and  to  bring  to  bear  their  whole 
united  force  upon  some  of  the  larger  sanitary  and 
moral  problems  affecting  all  the  more  crowded 
districts  of  the  city. 

The  tendency  toward  progressive  municipal 
action  in  Boston,  which  was  started  by  the  first 
Josiah  Quincy-,  was  strengthened  by  the  second 
Josiah  Quincy,  who  established  the 
Public  Library  and  the  Municipal 
Water  Supply.  This  was  continued, 
too,  in  some  striking  ways  by  the 
third  Josiah  Quincy,  who  greatly  developed  the 
system  of  public  baths,  instituted  municipal 
gymnasiums,  created  a  municipal  printing  plant, 
and  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  have  the  city 
do  all  its  own  general  repairs.  The  difficulty 
about  the  Municipal  Repair  Department  was 
that  most  of  the  employees  were  unforttmately 
appointed  through  political  influence,  and  their 
lack  of  individual  skill  went  with  a  general  lack 
of  effective  discipline.  The  Municipal  Printing 
Plant  still  continues.  It  is  much  criticized;  tho 
after  its  first  year  a  group  of  master  printers 
certified  that  its  business  had  been  conducted 
satisfactorily.  The  most  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  municipal  ownership  which  Boston 
has  ever  taken  is  that  of  completing  the  sub- 
way, first  tmder  Tremont  Street,  then  tmder 
Washington  Street.  When  the  second  part  of 
the  subway  was  proposed,  the  risk  having  been 
eliminated,  the  company  made  an  extremely 
aggressive  attempt  to  secure  for  itself  from  the 
legislature  the  privilege  of  completing  and  owning 
it.  This  effort  was  frustrated  largely  through 
the  activity  of  a  body  of  business  men  called  the 
Public  Franchise  League.  This  league  has  been 
successful  also  in  keepmg  the  capitahzation  of  the 
gas  combination  down  to  a  proper  figure.  A  new 
out  very  promising  movement  in  Boston  is  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  which  is  a 
federation  of  agencies  for  local  social  betterment 
in  city,  town,  and  village  throughout  the  state  for 
the  promotion  of  progressive  social  legislation. 

The  building  up  of  the  park  system  of  metro- 
politan Boston  has  grown  mto  a  vast  enterprise, 
tad  is  just  now  (1907)  nearing  completion.     This 


system  includes  two  large  marine  parks,  at  Revere 
on  the  north  and  at  Nantasket  on  the  south.  A 
series  of  parkway  boulevards  runs  completely 
around  the  city  and  principal  suburbs,  ending  in 
and  connecting  these  two  marine  parks,  and  in- 
cluding in  their  course  the  great  Blue  Hill  Reser- 
vation on  the  south,  and  the  Middlesex  Falls  on 
the  north.  A  series  of  small  parks  along  the 
Charles  River  will  end  in  a  basin  which  is  being 
created  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  near  the  outlet 
of  the  river.  Almost  all  the  districts  of  the  city 
are  now  provided  with  ample  local  playgrounds. 

While  certain  phases  of  the  organization  of 
labor  have,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  been 
a  part  of  the  social  movement  in  Boston  for  nearljr 
a  century,  for  all  effective  purposes  such  orgam- 
zation  dates  here,  as  for  the  country  at  large, 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  leading  spirit  in  such 
effort  from  that  time  until  the  present  year  has 
been  George  E.  McNeill,  who  is  particularly 
known  as  the  champion  of  the  eight-hour  day. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  lost  their  influence  in  Bos- 
ton neany  twenty  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
trade-imionism  proper  has  had  a  slow,  steady, 
and,  in  the  a^regate,  comprehen- 
T^j^  sive  growth.  Boston  has  probably 
had  as  few  great  strikes  as  any  city  in 
the  country,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  organized  labor  is  stronger  in  any  other 
city.  On  the  whole  its  policy  has  been  that  of 
moderate  diplomacy,  always  heading  toward  the 
large  end  in  view  by  securing  ample  representa- 
tion in  all  the  various  industrial  occupations,  and 
step  by  step  gaining  the  proper  wage  and  hour 
conditions  for  the  individual  members.  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  has  been 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  indirect  result  of  the 
salutary  point  of  view  which  has  been  held  by 
many  employers  and  by  the  general  public. 
While  there  have  been  occasional  adverse  de- 
cisions by  the  courts,  on  the  whole  there  has  been 
little  of  that  unyielding  attitude  of  the  judiciary 
as  to  labor  questions  which  has  precipitated  so 
much  difficulty  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
For  many  years  organized  labor  has  been  effective 
also  in  securing  amelioration  of  labor  conditions 
through  state  legislation.  In  general,  the  tmin- 
terrupted  success  which  organized  labor  has  had 
in  all  directions  of  its  activity  has  removed  the  in- 
ducement to  violent  or  even  unduly  aggressive 
expressions. 

Partly  for  these  same  reasons  socialism  in  any 
of  its  forms  has  never  gained  substantial  footing 
in  Boston.  It  has  been  represented  from  time  to 
time  by  socialistic  propaganda  of  a  more  or  less 
abstract  or  sentimental  type.  At  times  move- 
ments of  this  sort  have  had  important  educa- 
tional results;  but  at  present  socialism  as  an 
avowed  cause  seems  to  depend  upon  the  more 
recent  immigrants,  and  distinctly  ebbs  and  flows 
with  the  downfall  and  rise  of  the  labor  market. 
Besides  the  discussions  of  social  problems  which 
take  place  in  trade-union  and  other  working- 
class  gatherings,  all  such  questions  find  a  free 
platform  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  which 
has  now  existed  for  fifteen  years,  and  which  has 
a  membership  of  600  men  and  women  repre- 
senting a  grreat  variety  of  interests,  all  of 
which,  however,  have  some  relation  toward  the 
bringing  in  of  a  "better  public  spirit,  and  a  higher 
social  order."  The  City  Club  just  now  being 
formed  will  provide  a  non-partizan  meeting-place 
for  men  of  all  classes  ancf  nationalities  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  the  city's  public  welfare. 
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Boston   has   not   shown   distinct   activitjr   in 
developing  systematic  educational  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  social  questions,  tho  many  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  vicinity  have  within 
recent  years  greatly  strengthened  the 

a»i.ii«.     course  which  they  oflEer  in  such  sub- 

***"™  jects.  The  School  for  Social  Work- 
ers, founded  by  Harvard  and  Sim- 
mons Colleges,  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  successful  and  useful.  A  signifi- 
cant fact  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Boston  as 
a  center  for  social  advance  is  that  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  state  government,  the  only  case  in  the  United 
States  where  a  large  city  is  also  the  state  capital. 
To  this  fact  is  partly  due  the  progressive  social 
legislation  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  being  added 
to  in  greater  and  greater  degree  as  years  go  by. 
This  advantage,  however,  is  balanced  by  the  fact 
that  Boston,  tmlike  all  other  large  urban  centers  in 
the  United  States,  has  not  extended  its  political 
boundaries  so  as  to  include  among  its  electorate 
the  enlightened  and  responsible  suburban  popu- 
lation. The  fact  that  the  city  government  has  ■ 
recently  fallen  into  the  complete  control  of  those 
who  contrive  to  gain  political  power  in  the  down- 
town congested  districts,  places  the  municipality  in 
a  position  where  for  the  present  not  much  further 
sound  progrressive  action  can  be  expected.  The 
project  of  a  metropolitan  government  for  Boston 
and  its  suburbs  is  being  urged  from  time  to  time, 
but  strong  local  traditions  and  interests  in  most 
of  the  suburbs  make  it  hardly  possible  to  secure 
fair  consideration  for  a  scheme  of  administration 
which  the  facts  of  the  situation  so  urgently  de- 
mand. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant socialistic  and  charitable  organizations  in 
Boston: 

Assoeiattd  Charilits.     43  Hawldas  Street. 
Central  Labor  Union.    Office,  987  Washington  Street. 
CUy  Club.     9  Beacon  Street. 
Dtnison  House.     93  Tyler  Street. 
Massachusetts  Cimc  League.     3  Joy  Street. 
People's  Institute.     1 1 7 1  Tiemont  Street. 
School  for  Social  Workers,     g  Hamilton  Place. 
Socialist  Labor  Party.     699  Washington  Street. 
South  End  House.     10  Union  Park. 
Twenlielh  Century  Club.     3  Joy  Street. 
Wells'  Memorial  InstituU.     987  Washin^n  Street. 
Women's  Industrial  and  Educational  Unton.     264  Boylston 
Street. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoctatian.     458  Boylston  Street. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 

BOUCICAUT,  JACQUES  ARISTIDE:  French 
philanthropist;  bom  in  Bellfime,  Ome,  1810;  son 
of  a  hatter.  Coming  to  Paris,  first  as  an  ein- 
ployee,  in  1852,  he  became  proprietor  of  a  small 
shop  which  he  gradually  developed  into  what  is 
now  the  great  "Au  Bon  March6."  He  built 
up  his  trade  by  thorough  organization  and  by 
selling  at  fixt  prices  and  very  small  profit.  He 
gained  the  good-will  too  of  his  employees,  lay 
improving  their  condition,  suppressing  fines,  in- 
augurating Sunday  and  holiday  closing,  gradual 
promotion,  giving  them  an  interest  in  their  sales, 
and  taking  charge  of  their  savings  at  better  in- 
terest than  could  be  gotten  elsewhere.  In  1876 
he  founded  for  them  a  Provident  Fund,  to  enable 
them  to  put  by  for  old  age.  Each  employee  who 
has  been  five  years  with  the  house  is  given  a 
small  share  of  the  profits  in  proportion  to  his 
salary,  and  also  4  per  cent  each  year  on  his  sav- 
ings. By  1903  there  were  a, 7 96  participators, 
with  a  capital  of  3,^02,598  francs,  and  2,207,134 
fr.  had  been  distributed  since  the  foundation 


of  the  fund.  Mr.  Boucicaut  died  in  1877,  and  his 
son  two  years  later.  His  widow  ably  conducted 
and  developed  the  work  until  her  death  in  1887. 
The  company  has  continued  the  work  along 
the  same  lines,  and  under  the  same  name,  "Au 
Bon  March^."  In  1886  Madame  Boucicaut  also 
foimded  an  Employees'  Retiring  Fund,  endowed 
with  5,000,000  fr.  All  employees  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  after  twenty  years'  service,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  for  women,  and  fifty  for  men.  Be- 
fore this  age  limit  assistance  is  given  to  the  inca- 
pacitated, and  to  widows  and  orphans.  In  189  a 
a  third  Relief  and  Pension  Fund  was  established, 
amounting  (1903)  to  635,320  fr.  To-day  the 
great  store  is  known  throughout  the  world,  and 
employs  some  3,000  persons. 

BOUITTIBS:  In  social  science  the  term  "boun- 
ty" is  usually  applied  to  a  premium  given  by  a 
government  to  promote  some  branch  of  produc- 
tion or  industry  which  it  desires  to  encourage  or 
aid.  It  is,  however,  used  also  for  payments  of 
money  to  induce  men  to  enlist  in  the  army  and 
navy.  In  Great  Britain  the  giving  of  bounties 
of  this  latter  kind  has  been  common.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  adopted  to  a  less  extent, 
but  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  some  recruits  of 
the  Union  Army  received  as  much  as  $500  or 
more.  Some,  however,  enlisted,  received  the 
bounty,  and  soon  after  deserted,  receiving  the 
merited  name  of  "bounty-jumpers." 

The  giving  of  bounties  to  encourage  industry 
has  been  practised  at  times  by  almost  all  nations. 
England,  which  has  now  in  the  main  rejected  the 
bounty  system,  formerly  gave  bounties  for  many 
industries,  notably  to  encourage  the  herring  fish- 
eries, the  Irish  linen  trade,  and  the  exportation 
of  grain.  After  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy (1769),  a  bounty  was  g^ven  on  the  expor- 
tation of  engravings.  For  many  years,  however, 
tmder  the  influence  of  free- trade  ideas,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  has  given  up  the  bounty  system 
in  the  main,  tho  still  granting  subsidies  to  steam- 
ship companies.  (See  Subsidies.)  France, 
Germany,  and  all  the  greater  continental  powers 
have  held  on  to  the  bounty  system  much  longer, 
especially  as  regards  bounties  upon  sugar.  In 
the  United  States  bounties  have  been  given  for 
tree-planting  and  sugar,  with  subsidies  and  land 
grants  to  railways  and  steamship  companies. 
(See  Subsidies.)  In  1890,  for  example.  Congress 
voted  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  for  fifteen 
years  on  the  production  of  domestic  sugar.  This 
was,  however,  ended  by  the  tariff  of  1894,  altho 
an  appropriation  of  $5,238,289  was  later  voted  to 
continue  the  operation  of  the  bounty  on  sugar 
raised  before  June  30,  1895. 

Almost  all  political  economists  have  condemned 
bounties  in  general,  altho  many  have  approved 
of  them  under  particular  circumstances.  Adam 
Smith  vigorously  and  Ricardo  still  more  sweep- 
ingly  condemned  bounties,  on  the  ground  mainly 
that  they  diverted  capital  perniciously;  and  their 
position  has  been  genersuly  followed  by  free- 
traders and  been  criticized  by  protectionists. 
Bounties,  however,  have  sometimes  been  pre- 
ferred to  a  protective  tariff  by  free-traders,  on  the 
ground  that  their  working  is  open  and  direct,  not 
covert,  like  a  tariff.  They  have  been  denounced, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  some  protectionists,  as 
more  artificisd  than  a  tariff.  A  tariff,  it  is  argued, 
makes  the  foreign  exporter  pay;  a  bounty  taxes 
the  general  citizen  for  the  good  of  one  class.  (See 
Free  Trade;  Protection;  Subsidies.) 
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BOUIUTEVILLE:  A  model  industrial  village, 
established  about  five  miles  from  Birmingham, 
England,  by  Mr.  Geot^  Cadbury,  the  noted 
cocoa  manufacturer,  philanthropist,  and  Friend. 
Boumeville  was  founded  in  1879,  when  the  works 
of  Cadbury  Brothers  were  moved  to  that  site; 
but  at  that  time  thev  employed  only  about  300 
hands,  and  practicauy  most  of  the  village  was 
created  in  1895.  In  1900  Mr.  Cadbury  turned 
over  485  acres  of  land  to  the  "Boumeville  Villas- 
Trust,"  as  an  absolute  gift,  the  total  value  (m- 
dudin^  the  village)  being  about  ;£2oo,ooo,  to  be 
administered  for  the  provision  of  improved  dwell- 
ings with  gardens  and  open  spaces  for  the  ame- 
liMation  of  the  condition  of  the  workers.  Fac- 
tories are  not  to  occupy  more  than  one  fifteenth 
of  the  total  area.  There  are  now  over  500  cot- 
tages witii  a  population  of  about  a, $00.  Only 
about  one  half  tne  population  work  in  the  Cad- 
bury mills.  At  first  land  and  cottages  were  sold, 
but  after  150  cottages  had  been  sold,  it  was  de- 
cided only  to  lease,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  all 
should  be  administered  in  the  spirit  of  the  foun- 
I  dation.  The  rents  range  from  six  shillings  and 
'  sixpence  a  week  to  thirteen  shillings,  including  a 
local  rate  of  six  shillings  and  fourpence  in  the 
pound.  Ground  rent  is  calculatea  at  £ao  an 
acre,  with  about  eight  houses  to  the  acre.  Rents 
are  calculated  to  return  about  4  per  cent  on  the 
I  capital.  The  cottages  are  semidetached,  or  in 
blocks  of  four,  and  there  is  great  variety  of  design 
with  a  general  similarity  of  style.  Most  of  the 
later  buSdings  have  one  large  or  two  small  sitting- 
rooms,  three  or  four  bedrooms,  and  a  kitchen 
with  a  bath  sunk  in  the  floor,  larder,  closets,  and 
sometimes  an  attic.  The  fireplaces  are  attrac- 
tive, with  tiled  hearths  and  artistic  chimney- 
pieces. 

Gas,  water,  and  sewage  are  supplied  by  the 
city  of  Birmingham.  The  roads  are  forty-two 
feet  wide,  with  trees.  Dwellings  may  occupy 
only  one  fourth  of  a  lot,  and  one  tenth  of  tne 
land  (exclusive  of  roads)  must  be  used  for  parks 
and  open  spaces.  Grass-plots,  flower-beds,  and 
shrubs,  with  low  hedges  or  fences,  add  to  the 
attractiveness. 

The  more  attractive  public  buildings  are: 
Ruskin  Hall,  with  lecture-hall,  picture-gallery, 
and  library;  a  bath-house;  a  boarding-house;  a 
schoolhouse  for  540  children;  a  kindergarten; 
and  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  Adjoining  the 
factory  are  a  twelve-acre  recreation  ground  for 
girls,  with  gymnasium,  swimming-bath,  tennis- 
court,  and  cricket  and  hockey  grounds,  and  a 
fourteen-acre  lot  similarly  equipped  for  boys. 
Various  clubs,  lecture  courses,  flower  shows,  etc., 
develop  the  educational,  recreative,  and  artistic 
We  of  the  village.  A  cooperative  "Boumeville 
Tenants'  Company,  Limited"' enables  workmen 
to  build  their  own  homes. 

BOWERHAV,  C.  W.:  English  labor  member 
of  Parliament;  bom  185 1;  learned  the  printer's 
trade  in  London.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors  since  187,3;  was 
appointed  its  news  secretary  in  1889,  and  elected 
general  secretary  in  1893.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
"fery  trade-tmion  congress  except  that  held  at 
Norwich,  and  in  1897  was  elected  to  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  of  the  trade-tmions,  presid- 
uig  over  the  annual  congress  held  at  Swansea  in 
1901.  He  has  been  on  the  London  County 
Council  for  some  years,  and  was  elected  alderman 
"1  '901.    Within  the  past  year  he  has  been  ap- 


pointed parliamentary  secretary  to  his  society. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1906  for  Dept- 
ford.  Endorsed  by  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee.  Address:  4  Battledean  Road,  High- 
bury, N.  London,  England. 

BOTCOTTIHO:  A  boycott  is  a  combination 
against  a  landlord,  tradesman,  employer,  or  other 
person,  whereby  the  persons  enforcing  the  boy- 
cott cease  social  or  business  relations  with  the 
party  boycotted,  and  seek  to  induce  others  to 
withhold  having  relations  with  him.  It  is  used 
also  of  agreements  not  to  use  certain  articles  or 
the  articles  of  a  certain  manufacturer,  on  the 
grotmd  that  they  have  been  produced  in  wajrs 
or  imder  conditions  condemned  by  the  parties 
dictating  the  boycott.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  Captain  Boycott  who  in  1880  was 
living  at  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  as  land  agent  to 
Lora  Erne,  an  Irish  nobleman.  The  population 
of  the  region  for  miles  around  resolved  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
prevent  any  one  else  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  him.  His  life  appeared  to  be  in  danger — 
he  had  to  claim  police  protection — and  to  pre- 
vent civil  war  the  authorities  had  to  send  a  force 
of  soldiers,  and  Captain  Boycott's  harvests  were 
always  brought  in  guarded  by  a  little  army. 
Boycotts,  tho  largely  conducted  by  trade-unions, 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  Manufac- 
turers boycott  certain  dealers;  railroads  boycott 
railroads ;  temperance  people  boycott  certain  per- 
sons; cle«;ymen  establish  boycotts;  almost  ev- 
erybody boycotts  somebody  at  certain  times. 
There  is  record  of  a  boycott  in  England  as  early 
as  1 33 1.  Boycotting,  if  properly  conducted  by 
parties  for  their  own  advantage,  are  now  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  legal,  tho  five  states — Ala- 
bama, Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Texas — 
have  statutes  applying  expressly  to  boycotting. 
Acts  usually  committed  by  persons  engaged  in 
boycotting  are  prohibited  m  other  states.  Says 
Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright:  "If  A  considers  a  dealer, 
B,  as  dishonest,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to 
his  friends,  'I  do  not  trade  any  more  with  B,  and 
I  advise  you  not  to  for  such  a  reason.'  That  is  a 
boycott;  we  all  indulge  in  it;  it  is  legitimate. 
But  when  A  says  to  his  friends, '  If  you  trade  any 
more  with  B,  we  trade  no  more  with  you,  and  if 
that  does  not  succeed,  we  destroy  your  business,' 
that  is  a  crime:  that  is  not  a  lawful  method  of 
prosecuting  one's  claims."  The  common  law 
seems  to  l«  that  workmen  associated  together  in 
a  union  may  combine  to  cease  dealing  with  an 
employer  who  refuses  to  comply  with  the  union's 
rules,  since  they  constitute  the  party  aggrieved 
and  are  directly  to  be  benefited  by  inducing  him 
to     yield.     Injunctions,     however,     have     been 

f ran  ted  against  boycotts  and  "in  no  case  decided 
y  the  higher  American  courts  has  a  boycott  by 
workmen  been  specifically  held  legal"  ("U.  S. 
Industrial  Commission  Report,"  xvii.,  p.  cxix). 

RBrcRBNCBs:  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission  Rtpcrt,  xvii: 
Gtttint  a  Living,  bv  Geo.  A.  Bolen,  chap,  ix;  Organiia 
Labor,  by  John  MitcheU,  chap,  xxxiii. 

BOTS'  CLUBS:    See  Clubs. 

BRABAZON,  RSGIHALD:  Twelfth  earl  of 
Meath;  Baron  Chaworth;  Baron  of  Ardee,  Ire- 
land; bom  in  London,  1841.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  College  and  in  Germany;  and  after  pass- 
ing the  Civil  Service  examination  he  entered  the 
Foreign  Office  in  a  clerical  capacity  (1863}.    In 
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1 868  he  exchanged  into  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
passed  several  years  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Berlin,  The  Hague,  and  Paris.  He  is  interested  in 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  people,  and  has 
been  connected  with  many  of  the  agencies  and 
societies  at  work  for  the  betterment  of  those  con- 
ditions. He  was  the  first  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  (1874),  and  first 
chairman  of  the  Young  Men's  Fnendly  Society 
(1879).  In  1882  he  founded  the  Metropolitan  Pub- 
lic Garden  Association,  and  was  its  first  and  is  its 
present  chairman  (1907).  He  weis  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education, 
and  has  been  at  different  times  an  alderman  of  the 
London  County  Council.  In  his  philanthropic 
activities  he  is  prominently  identified  also  with 
the  Dublin  Philanthropic  Reform  Association 
(first  president) ,  and  with  the  Christian  Union  for 
Social  Service  (president).  He  is  the  author  of 
"Social  Arrows  and  "Social  Aims";  and  the 
editor  of  "  Some  National  and  Board  School  Re- 
forms," "Prosperity  or  Pauperism,"  etc.  Address: 
83  Lancaster  (^ate,  W.,  London,  England. 

BRACE,  CHARLES  LORING:  One  of  the 
fotmders  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society;  bom  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  1826;  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1846;  studied  theology  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  1847-48,  and  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1848-49.  In  1850  he  visited  Switzerland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  giving  especial  attention  to 
schools,  prisons,  and  reformatory  institutions, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1852.  Here 
he  entered  into  active  missionary  labors  in  New 
York  City,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  remaining  its  secretary 
and  principal  agent  from  a  year  after  its  founda- 
tion until  nis  death.  In  1854  he  established  the 
first  newsboys'  lodging-house  in  the  city;  in  1855 
an  Italian  industri^  school ;  and  in  1856  a  German 
industrial  school.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  work  among  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  poor  of  New  York  City.  He  died  in  the  Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  1890.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned:  "Hungary  in  1851";  "Home  Life  in 
Germany";  "Short  Sermons  to  Newsboys"; 
"The  New  West";  "The  Dangerous  Classes  of 
New  York,  and  Twenty  Years'  Work  among 
Them";  "Free  Trade  as  Promoting  Peace  and 
Good  Will  among  Men";  "Gesta  Christi,  or,  A 
History  of  Humane  Progress  under  Christianity" ; 
and  ""ro  the  Unknown  God." 

BRADLAUGH,  CHARLES:  English  agitator 
and  writer;  bom  1833;  son  of  a  smicitor's  clerk 
in  the  East  End  of  London.  When  being  pre- 
pared for  confirmation  at  the  church  which  he 
attended,  he  expressed  doubts  concerning  some  of 
the  doctrines  taught;  and  on  receiving  a  severe 
rebuke  for  daring  to  doubt,  he  turned  to  the 
street  lecturers,  finally  becoming  a  speaker  him- 
self. On  account  of  hui  ideas  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  father's  house,  and  endeavored  to  gain  a 
living  as  coal  agent.  Not  succeeding  he  enlisted 
in  the  Dragoon  Guards  (1850),  serving  for  some 
time  in  Ireland.  In  1853  he  returned  to  London 
and  became  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office.  From 
that  time  he  was  known  as  an  antitheological 
lecturer,  and  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Iconoclast."  He  also  took  an  active  and  often 
a  leading  part  in  the  radical  movements  of  the 
time. 

In  i860  Bradlaugh  started  his  paper.  The 
National  Reformer,  vmich  in  1868  was  prosecuted 


by  the  government.     The  prosecution  was  abor- 
tive, and  led  to  a  repeal  01  the  law  under  which 
the  proceedings  had  been   taken.     In   1872    he 
pubhshed  "The  Impeachment  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,"  which  is,  perhaps,  his  best-known 
literary  work.     In  1873  he  undertook  two   lec- 
turing tours  in  the  United  States.     In  1875   he, 
with  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  was  tried  for  having  re- 
published an  old  pamphlet,  "The  Fruits  of  Phi- 
losophy."    The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  the 
defendants,   tho   "exonerated  from  all   corrupt 
motive,"  were  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  to  pay  a  fine  of  j£2oo.     On  appeal,  the 
sentence  was  reversed.     In   1868  and  twice    in 
1874  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  parlia- 
mentary honors;  in  1880,  however,  he  was  elected 
as  junior  member  for  the  borough  of  Northampton . 
Now  commenced  the  struggle  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  which  his  name  will  be  best  known. 
Refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  de- 
siring to  affirm,  his  seat  was  declared  vacant.    Re- 
elected in  1881,  he  was  expelled  by  force.     Again 
elected  in  1882,  but  still  debarred  froni  sitting,  he 
resigned,  in  order  to  again  appeal  to  his  con- 
stituency in  1884;  and  tho  a^ain  elected,  it  was 
not  till  after  the  general  election  of  1885  that  he 
was  allowed  to  take  his  seat.     In   1887  he  was 
instrumental    in    getting   appointed    the    Royal 
Commission  on  Market  Rights  and  Tolls,  and  car- 
ried through  Parliament  an  act  amending  and  ex- 
tending the  truck  laws.     In  1888  he  brought  in 
an  "Affirmation  Bill,"  which  was  carried.     In 
1889  he  was  requested  by  the  Indian  National 
Conn^ess  to  represent  their  national  interests  in 
the  English  Parliament.     A  consistent  individ- 
ualist, he  combated  at  every  step  the  growing  tide 
of  socialism.     He  died  in  1891. 

BRASSEY,  THOMAS,  BARON:  English  econo- 
mist and  writer  on  naval  affairs ;  bom  in  England, 
1836;  son  of  a  railroad  contractor.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1864,  but  never  practised.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Devonport,  and  remained  in  Parliament  for  a 
numbea:  of  years.  Naval  matters  engaged  his 
chief  attention,  and  he  assisted  in  forming  the 
naval  artillery  volunteers.  He  and  his  wife,  in 
their  yacht  Sunbeam,  have  made  many  long 
voyages  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  addition  to 
nimierous  shorter  writings  on  naval  affairs  and 
social  questions,  he  has  published  "Work  and 
Wages'  ;  "British  Seamen";  and  "Lectures  on 
the  Labor  Question."  Lord  Thomas  has  rendered 
assistance  on  various  charitable  commissions. 
Address:  24,  Park  Lane,  W.,  London,  England. 

BRAY,  CHARLES:  Social  reformer;  bom  at 
Coventry,  England,  181 1.  He  became  a  manu- 
facturer of  ribbon;  but  was  early  interested  in 
matters  of  reform  on  the  lines  of  Robert  Owen 
and  Thomas  (^rlyle.  He  saw  the  opening  of 
Harmony  Hall  in  Queenwood  Commimity  (see 
Owen),  but  the  failure  of  that  experiment  con- 
vinced him  that  such  attempts  were  premature. 
He  wrote  "The  Philosophy  of  Necessity"  (1841), 
with  an  appendix  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mary  Hen- 
nell,  later  published  separately  as  "An  Outline  of 
the  Various  Social  Systems  and  Communities 
which  have  been  Founded  on  the  Principles  of 
Cooperation."  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
essays  and  addresses,  notably  "An  Essay  upon 
the  Union  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  and 
upon  the  Organization  of  Industry,"  and  of  an 
autobiography.    He  died  in  1884. 
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BRAT,  J.  F.:  An  English  communist  of  the 
school  of  Owen  of  whom  little  is  known  save  his 
book,  written  in  1839,  "Labour's  Wrongs  and 
Labour's  Remedy;  or,  "The  Age  of  Might  and  the 
Age  of  Right."  This  work,  to-day  almost  for- 
gotten, was  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  day,  and  was 
noticed  at  some  length  in  Marx's  "Philosophy  of 
Misery"  (1847)  and  other  writings  of  the  times. 
Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Economy" 
says  of  it:  "The  book  tries  to  prove  that  all  those 
who  perform  equality  of  labor  ought  likewise  to 
receive  equality  of  reward."  Imprest  by  the 
modem  growth  of  joint-stock  companies,-  Bray 
proposed  a  "joint-stock  modification  of  society, 
admitting  of  individual  property  in  productions 
in  connection  with  a  common  "property  in  pro- 
ductive powers."  He  also  suggested  a  paper  and 
pottery  currency,  whose  fotmdation  is  labor. 

BREHTAITO,  LUJ[0:      Professor  of  national 

economy  at  the  University  of  Munich;  bom  at 

Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  1844.     He  was  one  of 

the  founders  of  the  Association  for  Social  Politics, 

or  Socialists  op  the  Chair,  as  they  are  called  in 

I       Germany,  altho  belonging  to  the  extreme  right 

I       of  this  school.     Outside  of  Germany  he  is  l^t 

known  by  his  "History  of  English  Guilds,"  and 

his  larger   work   on      English    Trade- Unions," 

;       neither  of  which,  however,  is  considered  very 

I       complete  or  satisfactory.     Address:    Friedrichs- 

strasse  11,  Munich,  Germany. 

BSBTHRSir  OF  SOCUL  LIFE:  A  frater- 
nity fotmded  by  Groote  and  Radewin  in  1376; 
sometimes  called  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot, 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  or  Brethren  of 
Good  Will.  It  profest  to  imitate  the  earliest 
Christian  commtmities,  and  eventually  merged 
into  the  sect  of  Moravians.  It  was  composed  of 
pious  persons  who  sought  to  elevate  their  souls  by 
k^  spiritual  exercises;  and  it  was  sanctioned  by 
^several  popes  and  cotmcils.  Community  of 
goods,  industry,  frugality,  education  of  the  yoimg, 
and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  language  in  religious 
worship  were  some  of  their  peculiar  usages.  They 
bound  themselves  by  no  monastic  vow.  In  1430 
they  had  130  societies,  chiefly  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  original  founders  were  op- 
posed to  all  learning  and  science  that  was  not 
moral  and  practical;  but  the  brethren  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  and  free 
education,  and  have  been  called  the  pioneers  of 
the  Reformation.  Thomas  k  Kempis  belonged 
to  one  of  these  societies.  Similar  female  societies 
were  oivanized,  each  under  a  superior  or  Martha. 

The  Order  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  lettered  breth- 
ren, or  clerks,  and  the  illiterate;  they  lived  in 
separate  habitations,  but  maintained  the  closest 
fraternal  imion.  The  former  devoted  themselves 
to  preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  circulating  books 
and  tracts,  etc.,  and  the  education  of  youth,  while 
the  latter  were  employed  in  manual  labor  and  the 
niechanical  arts.  They  lived  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  were  eminently  useful  in  promo- 
tingthe  cause  of  religion  and  education. 

The  theory  of  this  community  was  that  imity 
should  be  sought  rather  in  the  inward  spirit  than 
in  outward  statutes.  Vows  were  not  bmding  for 
We.  Property  was  surrendered,  not  on  compul- 
sion, but  voluntarily.  All  the  brother  houses 
were  kept  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
tte  heads  of  houses  met  anniially  for  consultation. 
Particulars  of  their  rule,  domestic  arrangements, 
etc.,  may  be  found  in  UUmann's  "Reformers  be- 


fore the  Reformation,"  ii.,  89  sq.  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  spoke  with  approval  and  sympathy 
of  the  brotherhood  in  their  time.  Its  flotu'ishing 
period  extended  from  1400  to  1500.  Most  (3 
their  houses  were  built  between  1423  and  1451, 
and  they  had,  in  all,  some  thirty  to  fifty  estab- 
lishments. During  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Reformation  broke  them  down,  in  common  with 
other  monkish  establishments;  or,  rather,  they 
crumbled  to  pieces  as  needless  amid  the  new  de- 
velopments of  the  age.  By  the  middle- of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  brotherhood  was  ended. 

BREWERY  WORKERS.  See  United  Brbw- 
ERY  Workers. 

BRIAHD,  H.  ARISTIDE:  French  independent 
Socialist,  appointed  Oct.  23,  1906,  in  the  cabinet 
of  M.  Clemenceau,  as  Mimster  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. He  has  had  charge  of  the  important  agita- 
tion for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France. 

BRICKLAYERS  AHD  MASONS'  nTTERHA- 
TIOITAL  Xnnom  of  AMERICA:  Organized  1865 ; 
one  of  the  largest  American  trade-unions,  not 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  organization  is  almost  purely  protective. 
Early  in  its  history  strikes  were  numerous,  but 
latterly  the  union  has  been  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  developing  agreements  with  employers. 
In  1886,  partly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sayward,  Secretary  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, a  system  of  joint  agreements  as  to  col- 
lective bargaining  and  arbitration  was  developed, 
and  the  system  was  spread.  In  1906  the  tinion 
reported  90,000  members.  Its  organ  is  The 
Bricklayer  and  Mason. 

RBrcRXNCc:  Rtpori  of  tin  United  StaUs  Indutlrial  Commis- 
sion, vol.  xvii.  (1901),  pp.  118,  374.-75. 

BRIGHT,  JOHIT:  English  statesman,  bom  at 
Greenbank,  Lancashire,  181 1;  son  of  Jacob 
Bright,  a  Quaker  cotton-spinner.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  entered  his  father's  factory,  but 
early  became  interested  in  temperance,  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  other  questions  of  the  day. 
The  reform  struggle  of  1832  moved  him  deeply. 
In  1839,  when  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was 
formed,  he  and  Cobden  were  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  commenced  a  free-trade  agitation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Bright  became  M.  P. 
for  Durham  in  1843.  His  eloquent  and  energetic 
advocacy  of  free  trade  produced  at  last  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws.  He  was  associated  with  Cobden 
in  a  movement  for  financial  reform,  and  later  with 
a  movement  to  reform  the  system  of  electoral 
representation.  He  came  to  l>e  with  Cobden  the 
head  of  the  so-called  "Manchester  School,"  and 
vigorously  opposed  the  ten-hour  movement  and 
almost  all  industrial  legislation.  Being  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  war  with 
Russia' in  1854.  Some  of  the  severest  denuncia- 
tions of  war  ever  uttered  are  to  be  found  in  his 
speeches.  In  1837  he  was  elected  from  Birm- 
ingham, and  long  represented  that  city.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  then  existing  game  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1868  he  accepted  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Gladstone's  ad- 
ministration, and  worked  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
aiming  at  peasant  pyroprietorship.  In  1870  he 
resigned  from  office  on  account  of  ill  health,  but 
took  office  again  in  1873-74,  and  1882  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.     In  1886  he  op- 
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posed  the  Home  Rule  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  1883  he  became  lord  rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  his  boyhood's 
home,  March  37,  1889. 

BRUTKERHOFF,   ROELIFP:    Philanthropist; 

bom  at  Owasco,  N.  Y.,  1828;  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  Auburn  and  Homer 
academies ;  taught  school  for  two  years,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  served  as  tutor  in  the  home  of 
Genera*  Jackson.  He  studied  law  with  Judge- 
BrinkerhoS  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  in  1852  began 
the  practise  of  law.  From  1855  to  i8jp  he  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Mansfield  Herald. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the 
army,  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  for  meri- 
torious service  was  made  brevet  brigadier-general. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practise  of  law 
until  1873,  when  he  became  cashier  of  the  Mans- 
field Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  is  now  president. 
Since  1878  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  is  now  its  chairman. 
He  was  president  of  the  national  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  in  1880,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Prison  Congress  at 
Paris  in  1885.  Officiating  for  many  years  as 
vice-president  of  the  American  Nation^  Prison 
Congress,  he  was  made  its  president  at  the  death 
of  General  R.  B.  Hayes.  He  is  the  author  of 
"The  Volunteer  Qtiartermaster";  and  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Lifetime."     Address:  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

BRISBAITE,  ALBERT:  American  Fourierite 
and  social  reformer;  bom  in  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
1809,  of  wealthv  parents  of  Scotch- English  stock. 
He  was  liberally  educated,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Be- 
coming deeply  imprest  with  the  inhumanity  and 
injustice  of  the  present  social  system,  he  studied 
in  Paris  the  views  and  philosophy  of  Fourier, 
and  then  presented  them  to  American  readers  in 
two  books:  "Social  Destiny  of  Man"  (1840),  and 
"A  Concise  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Asso- 
ciation." These  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
members  of  Brook  Farm,  and  contributed  largely 
to  turn  that  colony  into  a  Fourierite  phal^ix. 
Horace  Greeley,  William  Henry  Channing, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  and  others  were  also  deeply 
influenced  by  him.  Greeley  opened  the  columns 
of  the  Tribune  to  Brisbane  by  allowing  him  to 
purchase  for  two  years  (1843-44)  a  column  of  the 
paper  in  which  to  advocate  Fourierism.  Later 
Brisbane  published  two  volumes  of  "Sociological 
Series"  (1876).  He  also  invented  several  me- 
chanical devices  of  importance.  He  died  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  1890. 

BRISBAHE,  ARTHUR:  American  editor;  bom 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1863;  son  of  Albert  Brisbane; 
educated  in  public  schools  and  in  France  and 
Germany.  He  entered  the  field  of  journalism 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Sun,  and  later  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Evening  Sun.  From  1890  to  1897  he 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  since  1897  has  been  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal.  Mr.  Brisbane  follows  in  the 
main  his  father's  socialist  views,  but  believes 
they  should  be  worked  out  in  opportunist  and 
political  methods.  Address:  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  r  -^ 

BRISSOT.  JBAJf  PIERRE  (sumamed  De  WAR- 
VILLE):  French  sociologist  and  revolutionist; 
bom  at  Chartres,  France,  1734-  Educated  for 
the  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  procurator 


at  Paris,  but  early  devoted  himself  to  political 
science.  His  "Throne  des  Lois  Criminelles"  and 
"Bibliothdque  Philosophique  de  L^[islateur" 
brought  him  notoriety  and  the  favor  ofVoltaiiie, 
D'Alembert,  and  others.  These  works  were  im- 
bued with  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  and  contain 
the  saying,  afterward  made  famous  by  Proudhon, 
"La  propri^t^,  c'est  le  vol."  A  facile  writer,  he 
wrote  for  papers  unworthy  of  him,  but  later  went 
to  London  and  started  Le  Journal  du  Lycie  de 
Londres  to  unite  all  the  savants  of  Europe.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Bastile  on 
an  unfounded  charge.  Rdeased  after  a  few- 
months,  he  recommenced  pamphleteering,  and, 
having  met  some  abolitionists  in  London,  he  or- 

fanized  in  Paris  a  Soci^t^  des  Amis  des  Noirs. 
[e  visited  the  United  States,  but  returned  to 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  French  Revolution. 
He  edited  the  Patriate  Franfaise  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  leagued  himself  with  the  Giron- 
dists, then  often  called  the  Brissotins.  He  bravely 
suffered  death  on  the  guillotine  with  the  Giron- 
dists, Oct.  30,  1793. 

BRITISH   ECOIVOMIC   ASSOCIATIOIT,  THE: 

Foimded  at  a  meeting  held  at  University  College, 
London,  on  Nov.  ao,  1890,  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J. 
Goschen.M.  P.,  being  in  the  chair.  The  object  of 
the  association  is  the  advancement  of  economic 
knowledge  by  the  issue  of  a  journal  and  other 
printed  publications,  and  by  such  other  means  as 
the  association  may  from  time  to  time  agree  to 
adopt.  The  journal  represents  all  shades  of 
economic  opinion,  and  is  the  organ  not  of  one 
school  of  economists,  but  of  ^1  schools.  The 
annual  subscription  is  one  guinea.  There  is  at 
present  no  entrance  fee.  Any  member  may  at 
any  time  compound  for  his  future  yearly  pay- 
ments by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  ten  guineas. 
The  current  numbers  of  the  journal,  issued  in 
March,  Jime,  September,  and  December,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  are  sent 
to  members  free  of  charge.  The  price  is  5  shil- 
lings each  copy,  or  i  guinea  (net)  tor  the  annual 
vouune  bound. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE,  THE:  The  growth  of  the 
British  Empire  is  in  many  ways  the  greatest  social 
reform  fact  in  the  world.  According  to  Hazell's 
"Annual": 

The  area  o{  the  British  Empire  was  estimated  at  8,339,000 
sq.  m.  in  1837,  and  in  1861  it  was  about  the  same  figure.  Of 
the  total,  9,115,000  sq.  m.  are  under  settled  government,  the 
self-governing  colonies  alone  ooveripf;  about  j,ooo,ooo  sq.  m. 

In  1837  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  was  168,000,- 
000;  in  186 1  it  was  estimated  at  175,000,000;  in  187 1  at  13s,- 
000,000;  in  1881  over  354,000,000;  in  1891  neariy  373,000,000; 
and  in  190 1  it  had  reached  over  400,000,000. 

In  1837  there  were  about  35,750,000  British  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  about  1,500,000  m  the  colonies,  maldn8[  a  total 
of  37,350,000.  In  1905  there  were  43^330,000  British  in 
Great  Britain  and  10,780,000  in  the  colonies,  giving  a  total  of 
54j00o,ooo. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  empire  amounted  to  about  ;C75,- 
000,000  in  1837,  the  United  Kingdom  having  a  revenue  of 
^50,000.000,  and  India  and  the  colonies  about  >£s 5,000,000. 
In  1903  the  revenues  of  the  empin  amounted  to  £3 17,000,000. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  Sept.,  1903,  put  forward  the  foUowing  estimates  as  to  the 
aggregate  income  and  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Empire: 

AooKBOATB  Capital  or 

Incomb  Wbaltb 

United  Kingdom jCi,75o,ooo,ooo       >Cis,ooo,ooo,ooo 

Canada..,. 370,000,000  1,350,000,000 

Australasia 310,000,000  1,100,000,000 

India , 600,000,000  3,000,000,000 

South  A£rica. .  -  • ., 100,000,000  600,000,000 

Remainder  of  empiie .. .  300,000,000  1,300,000,000 

Totals. £3, 130,000,000       >Css, 350,000,000 
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BRITISH  aub  foreign  anti-slavert 

SOCIETY :  Founded  1839,  its  first  president 
being  Thomas  Clarkson.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are:  "The  universal  extinction  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade;  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  enfranchised  popula- 
tion in  the  British  possessions,  and  of  all  persons 
captured  as  slaves."  The  society  publishes  a 
journal,  The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.  Secretary, 
Travers  Buxton,  51,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  S.  W.,  London,  England. 

BROADHURST,  HEITRT:  English  trade- 
unionist;  M.  P.;  ix)m  near  Littlemore,  Oxford- 
shire, 1840;  the  son  of  a  journeyman  mason.  He 
worked  at  his  father's  trade  till  1872,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trade-Union  Congress,  becoming  a  most  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
committee  from  1875-90.  In  1880  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  from  Stoke-upon-Trent.  In 
1885  he  was  elected  from  the  Boardsley  division 
of  Birmingham;  in  1886  from  Nottingham  (West), 
and  in  1894-1906  from  Leicester.  He  was  re- 
elected from  Leicester  Jan.,  1906,  but  retired  in 
March.  He  has  been  a  member  of  two  royal 
commissions,  and  in  1886  was  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs.  He  is  a 
Liberal  in  politics,  and  for  a  long  period  opposed 
the  new  trade-unionism,  eight4iour  legislation, 
etc.  He  has,  however,  changed  his  position  on 
the  eight-hour  bill,  and  was  m  1894  deemed  one 
of  the  most  progressive  members  of  the  Trade- 
Union  Parliamentary  Committee.  Broadhurst  is 
the  author,  together  with  Sir  R.  T.  Reid,  of  a 
"Handy  Book  on  Leasehold  Enfranchisement," 
and  has  written  also  an  autobiography.  Address: 
4,  Elm  Gardens,  Brook  Green,  W.  London,  Eng- 
land. 

BROCKWAT,  ZEBULOir  REED:  Prison  re- 
former; bom  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  1827.  Became 
clerk  of  Connecticut  State  Prison,  1848  ;  then 
deputy  superintendent  at  Albany,  1831;  and 
superintendent  in  Monroe  Cotmty,  N.  Y.,  1859;  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,1861 ;  in  Elmira State  Reformatory, 
1876-1900.  It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts 
that  Elmira  introduced  the  system  of  the  Inde- 
terminate Sentence,  which  has  led  to  such  general 
and  successful  reforms  in  prison  systems.  See 
Elmira.  In  1900  he  retired,  but  in  1905  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Elmira,  being  nominated  by  both 
parties.    Address:  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

BROOK  FARM:  A  cooperative  association 
formed  in  1842  on  a  200-acre  farm  nine  miles 
from  Boston,  by  a  group  of  highly  educated 
people.  The  association  carried  on  farming  and 
maintained  an  excellent  boarding  school,  the 
pupils  being  members  of  the  associated  family. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  leaders  and  their 
friend,  the  life  at  Brook  Farm  took  on  many 
refined  and  charming  aspects,  which  gave  it  great 
fascination  for  the  general  public,  and  which  ren- 
dered the  lives  of  the  members  exceedingly  rich 
and  interesting.  Most  of  the  disting^uished  men 
and  women  of  the  day  were  visitors  at  Brook 
Farm,  and  it  became  a  center  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  life.  All  the  members  were  stockholders 
and  took  more  or  less  part  in  the  manual  labor  of 
the  faiTO.  Meals  were  taken  in  common  in  a 
central  hall.     There  were  about  115  members. 

The  spirit  of  the  place  voiced  the  transcenden- 
tal religious  feeling  current  at  that  time,  but  there 


was  no  distinction  made  as  to  creed,  and  every 
one  was  free  to  worship  as  he  chose.  The  mem- 
bers were,  however,  sustained  in  their  efforts  by 
an  exalted  belief  in  the  possibility  of  social  reg;en- 
eration,  and  the  founding  of  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
Miss  Peabody  wrote  in  The  Dial :  ' '  There  are  men 
and  women  who  have  dared  to  say  to  one  another, 
'  Why  not  have  our  daily  life  organized  on  Christ's 
own  idea  ?  Why  not  begin  to  move  the  mountain 
of  cuUom  and  convention?"  Later  she  further 
described  the  group  of  people  who  had  resolved 
to  make  this  attempt:  In  order  to  live  a  relig- 
ious and  moral  life  they  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  come  out  in  some  degree  from  the  world,  and 
to  form  themselves  into  a  commimity  of  property, 
so  far  as  to  exclude  competition  and  the  ordinary 
rules  of  trade;  while  they  reserve  sufficient  pri- 
vate property  for  all  purposes  of  independence 
and  isolation  at  will.  They  make  agrictuture  the 
basis  of  their  life,  it  being  the  most  direct  and 
simple  in  relation  to  nature.  A  true  life,  altho  it 
aims  beyond  the  highest  star,  is  redolent  of  the 
healthy  earth.  The  perfume  of  clover  lingers 
about  It.  The  lowing  of  cattle  is  the  natural  bass 
to  the  melody  of  human  voices." 

Bodily  and  mental  labor  were  paid  at  the  same 
rate  at  Brook  Farm,  it  bein^  believed  that  since 
intellectual  labor  involves  higher  pleasures  than 
bodily  labor,  it  therefore  is  to  some  extent  its  own 
reward;  while  bodily  labor  involves  a  greater 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  The 
hours  redeemed  from  labor  by  cooperative  work 
were  to  be  used,  not  in  acquiring  wealth,  but  in- 
tellectual goods.  Real  wealth  consists,  so  the 
Brook  Farmers  declared,  in  the  "leisure  to  live  in 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul." 

The  first  years  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment 
have  been  called  its  transcendental  period,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  idealism  of  the  movement  and 
its  spiritual  vitality  seemed  to  be  at  their  height. 
A  change  occurred  when  Fourierism,  then  making 
a  stir  in  the  reform  world,  was  introduced  and 
accepted  at  Brook  Farm.  A  new  element  came 
in  with  the  influx  of  more  working-class  people, 
and  the  building  of  mechanics'  workshops  and  a 
large  phalanstery.  The  change,  though  honestly 
undertaken,  proved  in  the  end  fatal.  "The  dream 
period  of  the  earthly  paradise  was  over,  and  the 
Brook  Farmers  awoke  to  the  painful  discovery 
that  they  were  ill-adapted  to  carry  on  practical 
enterprises.  A  disastrous  fire,  improtected  by 
insurance,  compassed  the  final  ruin  of  the  ex- 
periment, which  had  lasted  about  six  years.  Its 
leader  throughout,  as  well  as  its  founder,  was 
George  Ripley,  accomplished  scholar  and  devoted 
idealist,  who  had  received  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  men  Uke  Dr.  Channing,  Rev. 
Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  and  many 
others.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Margaret  Ftdler, 
and  Bronson  Alcott  were  frequent  visitors  at 
Brook  Farm;  while  Hawthorne  lived  there  for 
a  time.  George  William  Curtis  and  Charles  A. 
Dana  were  both  members.  The  association 
maintained  a  periodical  called  The  Harbinger. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Bro<^  Farm,  hy  Undsay  Swift,  New  York, 
190a;  Memoirs  of  Brook  Farm,  by  J.  T.  Codnun,  Boston, 
1894.  There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  at 
Brook  Farm  in  the  Lif*  of  Isaac  Htcktr  (Father  Hecker, 
founder  of  the  Paulist  Fathers),  by  Eliot.  Hawthoma'a 
Dtary  contains  references  to  his  experiences  at  Broolc  Parm, 
while  his  novel  BUthtdtU*  Romance  a  to  some  extent  founded 
upon  his  impressions  of  the  place. 

BROOKS,  JOHN  GRAHAM:  American  econo- 
mist; bom  at  Acworth,  N.  H.,  1846;  was  graduated 
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■  from  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1875;  studied  for 
three  years  at  German  universities.  He  became 
a  lecturer  on  economic  subjects,  was  for  two 
Tears  instructor  at  Harvard  University,  and  later 
lectured  for  several  years  in  the  extension  de- 
partment of  Chicago  University.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  appointed  expert  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  Washington,  and  in  1893 
made  a  report  on  workingmen's  insurance  m 
Germany.  He  is  president  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  and  of  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  and  is  the  author  of  a  book 

■  entitled  "The  Social  Unrest."  Address:  8  Fran- 
cis Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I     BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  COOPERATIVB 

COMMOirWEALTH:  Organized  1805  with  head- 
quarters in  Maine.  Its  avowed  objects  were: 
_(i)  To  educate  people  in  the  principles  of  social- 
ism. (3)  To  unite  all  Socialists  in  one  fraternal 
j  association.  (3)  To  establish  cooperative  col- 
onies and  industries,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  con- 
centrate these  colonies  and  industries  in  one 
state  until  said  state  is  socialized.  As  a  restdt 
the  colony  of  "Equality"  was  organized  in  1897 
in  Skagit  County,  Wash.,  with  620  acres.  In 
1898  mis  colony  became  autonomous,  since 
when  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Cooperative  Com- 
monwealth has  had  a  nominal  existence  only. 
See  Equality. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  THE: 
This  organization,  established  in  1892,  is  the  out- 
growth, mainly  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  of 
the  earnest  work  of  two  men  in  New  York  City, 
but  it  now  holds  yearly  undenominational  con- 
ferences at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  and  performs 
considerable  practical  work  through  its  members. 
Its  aim  is  to  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
most  inclttsive  sense.  (See  Baptists  in  Rela- 
tion TO  Social  Rbform.)  The  principles  and 
methods  of  the  brotherhood  are  thus  stated : 

(t)  Every  member  shall  by  personal  life  exemplify  obedi- 
ence to  the  ethics  of  Jesus. 

(a)  Each  member  shall  propagate  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  to 
the  limits  of  his  or  her  ability,  in  private  conversation,  by 
oofnspondence,  and  through  pulpit,  platform,  and  press. 

(1)  Bach  member  shall  lay  special  stress  on  the  social  aims 
of  Christianity,  and  shall  endeavor  to  make  Christ's  teaching 
concerning  wealth  operative  in  the  Church. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  shall  take  pains  to 
Inep  in  contact  with  the  common  people,  and  to  infuse  the 
religious  spirit  into  the  e^orts  for  social  amelioration. 

(5)  The  members  shall  seek  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
hrotberfaood  by  frequent  meetings  for  prayer  and  discussion, 
hycocnspondence,  exchange  of  articles  written,  etc. 

(6)  Regular  reports  shidl  be  made  of  the  work  done  by 
■nemben  m  each  manner  as  the  executive  committee  may 
appoint. 

(7)  The  members  shall  seek  to  procure  for  one  another 
opportunities  for  public  propa^nda. 

.  (S)  If  neceaaary,  they  shall  Rive  their  support  to  one  another 
m  the  pnUie  defense  of  the  truth,  and  snail  jealously  guard 
the  freedom  of  discussion  for  any  man  who  is  impellra  by 
love  of  the  truth  to  utter  his  thoughts. 

No  sectarian  or  theological  tests  are  required  of 
members. 

The  brotherhood  has  an  executive  committee 
of  five,  with  power  to  manage  all  ordinary  busi- 
0*88.  The  only  officer  is  the  secretary,  who  is 
also  the  treasurer.  The  annual  dues  are  $2,  and 
all  funds  remaining  over  and  above  the  neces- 
»«J  expenses  are  employed  in  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  literature.  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Rev.  Leighton  Williams, 
DD.,  31J  'v^est  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Corresponding  Secretary  and  treasurer, 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Carhart,  Dorset,  Vt. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGI- 
NEERS, THE:  One  of  the  oldest  trade- imions  in 
the  United  States;  not  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  After  earlier  ineffec- 
tual efforts  at  organization,  twelve  engineers 
organized  in  1863  a  Brotherhood  of  the  Foot- 
board, which  in  1864  took  the  name  of  the  Grand 
International  Union  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
William  D.  Robinson,  who  is  called  the  father  of 
the  Brotherhood,  was  chosen  chief  grand  engi- 
neer (1863).  Mr.  P.  M.  Arthur  was  chosen  chief 
in  1 874,  and  so  continued  till  1 903 ,  largely  shaping 
the  character  of  the  Brotherhood,  making  it  one 
of  the  strongest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative of  American  trade-unions.  His  policy  was 
to  conduct  the  Brotherhood  on  purely  business  " 
principles,  and  strictly  ift  its  own  interest,  not 
aiding  other  unions  in  strikes,  etc.,  unless  it  could 
be  clearly  proved  that  it  would  directly  benefit 
the  association.  The  brotherhood  has  had  few 
strikes,  and  no  other  union  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  agreements  with  employers. 
It  has  an  Insurance  Fund,  beg^tm  1867.  It  had 
(1 90 5)  47 ,000  members.  Its  organ  is  the  Brother- 
luMd  of  Locomotiv*  Engineers'  Journal. 

Rbfbrbncb:  lUpoti  of  Ik*  VmUd  StaUs  Indiatrial  Com- 
missioti,  vol.  xvii  (1901),  PP.  Ssi-ss- 

BROTHERHOODS,  RELIGIOUS:  Societies 
organized  for  philanthropic  purposes,  most  nu- 
merous in  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  them  being 
established  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Chtutii,  they  fell  under  the  charge  of  heresy,  and 
in  several  cases  assumed  the  nature  of  separate 
sects,  such  as  the  Beghards,  Beguines,  Apostolic 
Brethren,  Flagellants,  etc.  The  last-named  so- 
ciety was  subjected  to  severe  persecution  by  the 
Church. 

The  old  building  corporations,  from  which 
sprang  the  Free  Masons,  belong  under  this  head. 
Most  of  them  were  regarded  with  fear  and  sus- 
picion by  the  Church,  on  account  of  their  sym- 
bolism and  secrecy.  The  brotherhoods  that 
asked  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics were  not  secret,  but  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  by  stricter  and  more  constant 
devotional  exercises,  or  to  the  assisting  of  stran- 
gers, travelers,  the  unprotected,  the  destitute, 
the  sick,  and  the  opprest.  The  noblest  work  was 
often  done  by  these  organizations.  They  were 
most  numerous  in  Italy,  Rome  alone  containing 
100.     (See  articles  Communism;  Monasticism.) 

BROUSSE,  PATH.:  French  Socialist;  bom 
at  Montpellier;  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  becom- 
ing doctor  in  1867.  From  1870  to  1871  he  worked 
on  the  Droits  de  V Homme,  and  in  187 1  was  con- 
demned to  three  months'  imprisonment.  Es- 
caping to  Spain,  he  joined  the  anarchistic  Spanish 
section  of  the  International.  From  Spain  he 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  meeting  there  Bakou- 
NiN,  became  a  leader  of  the  Jura  Federation, 
organizer  of  the  anarchist  section  in  Italv,  and 
editor  of  anarchist  publications.  In  1879  ne  suf- 
fered imprisonment  in  Switzerland,  and  after  his 
release  went  to  London.  Here  he  met  Marx 
and  Bngels,  and,  renouncing  anarchism,  adopted 
socialism.  In  1880  he  returned  to  France,  and 
edited  EgaliU  and  ProUtaire  in  1882,  with  Malon 
and  his  followers,  separating  from  the  Guidist 
Socialists,  and  forming  the  Broussist"  section, 
or  so-called  "  Possiblists."  In  1887  he  was  elected 
to  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  and  has  since  been 
a  foremost  leader  of  one  section  of  the  French 
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Socialists,  but  ever  ready  to  work  with  any  party, 
a  policy  which  has  resulted  in  his  now  calling 
himself  Republican  Radical.  His  main  writings 
are  "Le  Suffrage  Universel  et  le  ProblSme  de  la 
Souverainet^  du  Peuple"  (1874)  and  "La  Crise" 
(1879). 

BROWIT,  JOHN:  American  abolitionist;  bom 
in  Torrington,  Conn.,  1800.  Originally  intended 
for  the  Church,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  study 
for  this  purpose  on  account  of  inflammation  in 
the  eyes.  He  then  took  up  the  business  of  a 
tanner,  which  he  carried  on  for  twenty  years.  In 
1840  he  started  business  as  a  wool  dealer  in  Ohio, 
and  in  1849  removed  to  Essex  County,  N.  Y., 
and  began  to  reclaim  a  large  tract  of  land  which 
had  been  granted  to  him.  In  1855,  having  an 
intense  hatred  of  slavery,  he  went  to  Kansas  in 
order  to  vote,  and  fight,  if  need  be,  against  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  that  territory.  He 
soon  became  renowned  in  the  fierce  border  war- 
fare carried  on  between  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and 
gained  especial  celebrity  by  his  victory  at  Ossa- 
watomie.  A  son  of  his  was  killed  in  one  of  these 
afirays,  and  this  tended  to  deepen  his  hostility  to 
the  Southern  Party.  After  the  border  agitation 
had  been  settled  by  a  general  vote.  Brown  trav- 
eled through  the  northern  and  northeastern  states 
declaiming  against  slavery,  and  endeavoring  to 
incite  and  organize  an  armed  attack  upon  it.  In 
October,  1859,  at  the  head  of  seventeen  white 
men  and  five  negroes,  he  commenced  hostilities 
by  a  night  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  overpow- 
ering the  guard  and  capturing  the  arsenal.  The 
next  morning  he  made  prisoners  of  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  but  instead 
of  at  once  retreating  to  the  moimtains  with  arms 
and  hostages,  as  his  original  design  had  been,  he 
lingered  on  in  the  town  till  evening.  By  this 
time  the  townsmen  had  recovered  from  their  as- 
tonishment, militiamen  began  to  pour  in,  and 
after  a  short  but  desperate  conflict  Brown  and  h^ 
handful  of  followers  were  captured.  Brown  was 
tried  at  Charlestown  for  treason  and  murder, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death  on  the  scaf- 
fold within  forty-eight  hours.  He  met  his  death 
calmly  Dec.  3,  1859.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
his  execution  hastened  the  downfall  of  slavery  in 
America,  and  his  name  has  become  a  household 
word  among  abolitionists.  He  was  a  man  of 
stem  and  uncompromising  moral  principle,  and 
singularly  brave  and  honest.  Whatever  his  rash- 
ness or  fanaticism,  there  is  no  question  that  he 
offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  overthrow  of  a 
gigantic  social  and  poUtical  wrong. 

BRTAH,  WnXIAH  JEHHIIIGS:  American 
editor,  lawyer,  and  politician;  bom  at  Salem, 
111.,  i860;  educated  in  public  schools,  Whipple 
Academy,  Illinois  Collecfe,  Jacksonville  (vaJe- 
dictorian),  and  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago. 
He  practised  law  at  Jacksonville  from  1883  to 
1887,  and  afterward  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  From 
1891  to  189s  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
from  1894  to  1896  edited  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  He  wrote  the  "silver  plank"  of  the 
Democratic  platform  and  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  1896. 
He  made  a  phenomenal  campaign,  and  received 
176  electoral  votes  against  McKinley's  271.  In 
1897-98  he  lectured  on  bimetalism,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he  raised 
a  regiment  and  became  its  colonel.  In  ipoo  he 
was  again  nominated  for  the  presidency  oy  the 


Democrats,  Populists,  and  "Silver  RepubiicansJ' 
receiving  155  electoral  votes  against  393  cast  for 
McKinley.  "Imperialism",  was  declared  by  the 
platform  to  be  the  paramount  issue.  After  the 
election  Mr.  Bnran  established  The  Commons, 
a  political  weekly,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  In  1904  he 
supported  Mr.  Parker,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  presidency.  From  1903  to  1906  he  trav- 
eled around  the  world,  and  on  his  return  to  Hew 
York  was  accorded  the  greatest  ovation  ever 
given  to  a  private  American  citizen.  For  his 
views,  see  Dbuocratic  Party.  Address:  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

BUCHAHAK,  JOSEPH  RAT:  Labor  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  JoumcU;  bom  at  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  1851;  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
Having  learned  the  trade  of  a  pnnter,  he  went 
to  Denver,  Col.,  and  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
business.  He  became  interested  in  labor  and 
political  reform  in  1879,  and  took  active  part  in 
the  movements.  For  some  time  he  published- a 
labor  paper  in  Denver  under  great  difficulties. 
In  1887  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  New  York.  He  became  prominent  in 
trade-unions,  amongthe  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
in  the  Union  Labor  Party.  In  1893  he  helped  to 
organize  the  People's  Party  at  Omaha.  He  was 
twice  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  sixth 
district  of  New  Jersey.  Since  1904  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Journal. 

Buchanan  is  a  Socialist  of  the  opportunist 
school.  He  believes  in  ultimate  ownership  and 
operation  by  the  State  of  all  industries  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  and  private  ownership  of  those  things 
which  are  for  private  use;  but  m  accomplishing 
change  would  pursue  line  of  least  resistance. 
He  has  written  The  Story  of  a  Labor  Agitator" 
and  many  short  stories  and  economic  treatises. 
He  is  a  public  speaker  of  wide  experience. 
Address:  Montclair,  N.  J. 

BUCHEZ,  PHILIPPE  JOSEPH   BENJAMIH: 

French  commtmist:  bom  at  Matagne-la- Petite, 
1796;  became  a  doctor  of  medicine,  1835.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French  Carbonari, 
and  barely  escaped  condemnation  to  death  for  his 
part  in  the  Belfort  conspiracy.  He  then  joined 
the  Saint  Simonian  school,  and  worked  on  the 
Proditcieur.  When  this  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Enfantin,  he  left  it  to  found,  with  Roux  Laveigne, 
a  so-called  neo-Catholic  school,  combining  Catho- 
lic and  revolutionary  ideas;  and  from  1831-38, 
altho  with  some  breaks,  he  brought  out  his  I'Eu-. 
ropfen.  A  risumi  of  his  ideas  appears  in  his 
I'Europien  for  1835,  in  which  he  declares  that  it 
is  time  to  realize  the  social  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  idea  was  to  ^reach  communism 
through  industrial  cooperation,  and  in  1831  he 
founded  a  cooperative  association  of  cabinet- 
makers, thus  introducing  cooperation  in  France, 
and  to  the  spread  of  this  movement  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life.  (See  Coopbration.)  In  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  was  a  follower  of  Louis 
Blanc,  and  was  in  the  chair  as  president  of  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  memorable  May  15th. 
After  the  coup  d'Hat  of  1851  he  returned  to  his 
studies  and  to  private  life.  His  main  works  are: 
"Essai  d'un  Traits  complet  de  Philosophic" 
(1839-40),  and  "Histoire  parlementaire  de  la 
Revolution  Franjaise''  (1833-38  M.^gi84S-47)- 
He  died  in  1865.         ^  o 
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-  BUFFALO:  A  city  and  port  of  entry  in  New 
York  State  with  a  population  in  1905  of  376,618. 
Up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  expression  of  a  social  conscience  in  Buffalo 
was  sporadic.  It  then  began  to  take  fonn  in 
certain  definite  movements  traceable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  reform  organizations  of  the 
city. 

Out  of  the  financial  stress  of  1873  came  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  inspired  by  Rev.  S.  Humphrey  Gur- 
teen,  from  England,  then  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Buffalo,  and  it  followed  the  lines  of  the 
London  Society.  Some  of  the  strong  men  who 
founded  it  are  still  with  it,  and  through  them 
its  scope  and  influence  have  steadily  increased. 
The  society  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  church 
district  plan,  whereby  133  churches, 

— j^^^  of  all  denominations,  have  accepted 
™'  responsibility  for  the  relief  needed 
ift  certain  defined  neighborhoods. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  are  the  volunteer 
visitors  thus  made  available  and  the  education 
and  coordination  of  the  usually  ineffective  church 
relief.  The  main  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty 
of  insuring  that  a  family  placed  in  care  of  a 
churdi  wUl  have  the  benefit  of  adequate  aid 
and  constructive  effort.  This  is  met  by  careful 
supervision  of  the  work  of  uncertain  churches, 
families  being  removed  from  their  care  when  neces- 
sary. Four  of  the  largest  churches  have  estab- 
lished social  settlements  in  the  districts  for  which 
th^  are  responsible,  thus  coming  in  close  touch 
with  the  individuals  intrusted  to  tnem,  and  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  neighborhood  what  social 
and  educational  influences  are  possible.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  these  ways,  the  city  out- 
door poor  relief  has  been  reduced  from  $118,000 
to  $32,000  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies thtis  aided  from  4,166  to  880.  There  being 
no  other  strong  organizations  for  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  poor,  this  society  has  taken  a 
luding  part  in  attacking  the  social  causes  of 
poverty,  in  enacting  and  enforcing  laws  drawn 
with  this  end  in  view,  and  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  such  admirable  institutions  as  the 
Fresh  Air  Mission  and  the  Fitch  Crfiche.  The 
following  special  committees,  all  of  them  active, 
indicate  the  scope  of  this  broader  work:  Fitch 
Crfeche,  Tenement  House,  Tuberculosis,  Penny 
Savings,  Children,  Defective  Children,  Mendi- 
cancy, Public  Lodging  House,  Family  Desertion, 
and  Public  Playgrounds. 

Another  of  Buffalo's  oldest  and  strongest  or- 
ganizations is  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion, Organized  in  1881,  it  took  an  active  part 
in  a  campaign  for  the  national  civil  service  law 
which  was  passed  in  January,  1883,  and  for  the 
state  law  miich  was  signed  by  Grover  Cleveland 
in  May,  1883.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
George  William  Curtis  said  of  this  campaign, 
"There  is  no  force  in  the  country  more  united, 
enthusiastic,  and  effective  than  the  Buffalo  con- 
tingent." Buffalo  was  one  of  the  first  three  cities 
to  adopt  municipal  civil  service  rules,  in  Jan., 
i88(.  The  progress  made  since  then  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  1884  only  7  per  cent  of  all 
city  offices  were  filled  by  competitive  exam- 
inatkm;  in  1889,  49  per  cent;  in  1894,  75  per 
cent;  in  1900,  84  per  cent;  and  in  1906,  87  per 
cent. 

In  1894  a  subcommittee  of  this  association 
mganized  the  Good  Government  Club,  which  had 


a  useful  existence  of  six  years.  Three  years  af- 
ter this  ceased  to  exist,  there  arose,  as  an  entirely 
separate  and  new  movement,  the  present  Mtmic- 
ipal  League.  This  organization  is  energetic  and 
fearless,  and  has  attained  a  large  measure  of 
success.  This  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
it  not  only  publishes  before  election  the  records 
of  candidates  for  office,  but  openly  and  actively 
works  for  the  best  men  and  the  best  measures. 

The  status  of  municipal  ownership  in  Buffalo 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Municipal 
Ownership  League  has  been  lost  to  sight  and 
hearing.  The  only  experiment  in  this  direction 
is  the  water-works,  and  there  is  small  sentiment 
for  anything  further.  Indeed  there  is  lacking 
that  very  public  consciousness  which  it  is 
claimed  municipal  ownership  develops.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  failure  of  the  public  to  agree 
on  a  site  for  the  much-needed  tmion  station,  a 
perennial  subject  of  public  discussion.  The  va- 
rious reform  organizations  of  the  city  are  able 
to  inspire  strong  support,  however,  and  though, 
as  in  most  cities,  this  is  from  a  limited  number 
of  social  servants,  yet  the  city  as  a  whole  has 
waked  to  united  action,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition;  and  it  is  through  such 
organizations  and  special  efforts  that  a  public 
consciousness  is  developed.  The  city  is  divided 
by  Main  Street  into  the  East  and  West  sides, 
and  it  would  take  a  strong  body  to  fuse  these, 
and  other  factions,  as  it  would  to  free  the  city 
from  the  grasp  of  the  railroads.  The  organiza- 
tion best  fitted  to  fulfil  this  function  is  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  there  are  already 
indications  that  this  competent  body  is  waking 
to  its  opportunities  and  responsibility. 

An  important  step  for  the  future  of  progressive, 
united  public  opinion  in  Buffalo  has  been  taken 
within  the  year  in  the  organization  of  the  Civic 
Conference.  The  following  business  and  social 
reform  associations  are  affiliated  with  this  con- 
ference and  meet  monthly  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  affecting  the  common  welfare:  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Manufacturers'  Club,  Black 
Rock  Manufacturers'  Association,  Society  for 
Beautifying  Buffalo,  North  Buffalo  Business  Men's 
Association,  Builders'  Exchange,  West  Side  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association,  Municipal  League,  East 
Buffalo  Business  Men's  Association,  Buffalo 
Credit  Men's  Association,  Retail  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation, Charity  Organization  Society,  Referen- 
dum League,  Mutual  Progressive  Association  of 
Walden  Avenue,  North  East  Buffalo  Business 
Men  and  Citizens'  Association,  South  Buffalo 
Citizens'  Association. 

Three  fourths  of  the  population  of  Buffalo  are 
foreigners,  largely  Germans,  Italians,  Poles.  A 
splendid  system  of  schools,  a  re- 
Oonditiani  ™*'"kable  public  library,  good  tene- 
ment  laws,  well  enforced,  progressive 
labor  laws,  also  enforced,  and  a 
strong  Board  of  Health  have  prevented  condi- 
tions of  life  and  work  from  reaching  the  unman- 
ageable stage  of  lai^er  cities.  The  death-rate 
(14.14  per  thousand)  is  phenomenally  low.  There 
'are  but  few  large  tenements,  and  the  houses  are 
detached  and  present  throughout  the  city  an 
appearance  of  comfort,  thrift,  and  pleasantness 
tmsurpassed  by  any  city  in  this  country.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  communities  sprung  up 
about  some  of  the  large  industries— -one,  espe- 
cially, just  outside  the  city  line — ^which  present 
condfitions  that  cry  for  lietterment.  The  city 
has  made  a  beginning,  with  two  public-bath 
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stations,  six  playgrounds,  and  various  parks,  to 
meet  the  growing  population  in  the  crowded 
quarters,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The  system 
of  parks,  most  of  them  out  from  the  crowded 
districts,  is  extensive  and  beautiful,  though  not  • 
yet  completed.  It  includes  a  zoolopcal  garden, 
a  botanical  garden,  ponds  for  boatmg  and  ska- 
ting, and  a  wading  pool.  In  one  park  is  situated 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  country",  and  near  it  the  HistoricjJ 
Building.  At  both  of  these  buildings  frequent 
public  lectures  are  offered,  and  are  well  attended, 
as  are  those  of  the  Natural  History  Society. 

The  Buffalo  Public  Library  deserves  special 
mention,  for  hardly  a  library  m  the  country  has 
a  circulation  so  wide  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. Its  elaborate  system  of  school  libraries 
is  also  remarkable. 

Another  institution  common  to  all  cities  but 
beyond  the  ordinary  here  is  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  main  building  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  is 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  commimity. 

Two  young  but  active  organizations  for  social 
reform  are  the  Consumers'  League  and  the  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  mentioned  to- 
gether because  they  are  both  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  women.  The  former  is  especially 
effective  in  enforcing  the  child  labor  laws;  and 
the  latter  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  children  in 
the  matter  of  school  lunches  and  medical  exam- 
ination. 

The  Society  for  Beautifying  Buffalo,  now  in 
its  sixth  year,  has  accomplished  something,  and 
is  on  the  way  to  become  a  strong  organization 
for  making  Buffalo  a  beautiful  and  healthful 
community.  Its  committees  are  on  Sculpture 
and  Monuments,  Playgrounds,  Home  Cultiva- 
tion of  Flowers,  Abatement' of  Smoke  Nuisance, 
Forestry,  Architecture,  Removal  of  Overhead 
Wires,  Billboards  and  Signs. 

"The  labor-unions  in  Buffalo  are  not  strong. 
There  are  174  local  vmions  with  a  membership 
of  29,500,  a  gain  of  4.2  per  cent  over  a  year  ago. 
There  nave  oeen  no  distinguished  leaders,  and 
no  great  battles  to  enlist  working  men.  They 
have  had  a  steady  growth,  following  rather  than 
leading  the  general  development  of  organized 
labor,  but  their  influence  in  the  city  to-day  is 
not  profound.  The  strongest  organizations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  building  trades  and  railroads. 
Progress,  the  official  organ,  has  a  circulation  of 
40,000,  and  does  much  in  the  way  of  education 
concerning  social-reform  movements. 

Socialism  in  Buffalo  is  a  wavering  light. 
There  are  the  usual  two  parties,  the  Labor  Social- 
ists being  the  more  active,  but  either  going  little 
beyond  weekly  discussion. 

Buffalo  is  on  the  eve  of  an  important  political 
event  in  the  shape  of  a  new  city  charter.  It  was 
prepared  in  skeleton  form  by  an  eminently  fit 
commission  and  has  the  backing  of  most  intelli- 
gent citizens.  It  provides  for  the  election  by 
the  people  of  but  two  of  the  administrative  of- 
ficials, the  mayor  and  controller,  all  others  to 
be  appointed,  and  for  the  establishment  of  but 
one  nouse  in  place  of  the  present  Board  of  Al- 
dermen and  Council.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  center  the  attention  of  voters  upon  the  vital 
points,  and  focus  responsibility.  It  should  do 
much  to  rid  Buffalo  of  the  inefficiency  and  petty 
graft  that  still  persist  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  b^ance  of  power  is  held  by  the  independent 


voters.     Headquarters  of  some  of  the  civic  soci- 
eties in  Buffalo: 

Central  Labor  Union,  37  East  Huron  Street. 

Chamber  ol  Commerce,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 

Charity  Otganization  Society.  19  West  Tupper  Street. 

City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  48s  Auburn  Avenue. 

Cine  Conference,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Civil  Service  Reform  AsBodation,  19  West  Tupper  Street. 

Consumers'  League,  404  Seneca  Street. 

Corrupt  Practices  Society,  Fred  Gratirick,  Ellicott  Square. 

Municipal  Letsue,  Ellicott  Square. 

Neighborhood  House,  79  Goodell  Street. 

Referendum  League,  Louis  Stoclcton,  Brie  County  Bank 
Bunding. 

Society  for  Beautifying  Buffalo,  37  Allen  Street. 

Social  Labor  Party,  to  West  Mohawk. 

Watson  House,  iSi  Elabooclc  Street. 

Welcome  Hall,  404  Seneca  Street, 

Westminster  House,  494  Adams  Street. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  86  Delaware 
Avenue. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  4;  West  Mohawk  Street. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  19  West  Mohawk 
Street. 

John  R.  Howard,  Jr. 

BUILDIHO  ASSOCIATIOirS:  Cooperative  or- 
ganizations, created  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing wage-earners  and  others  in  the  systematic 
saving  of  small  sums  by  making  periodic  pay- 
ments on  stock ;  and  of  utilizing  such  accumulated 
sums  in  making  advancements  or  loans  to  their 
members  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  in  buying 
or  building  homes.  As  commonly  applied,  the 
term  "building  association"  includes  building 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  loan  associations, 
savings-fund  and  loan  associations,  cooperative 
banks,  cooperative  savings  and  building-loan 
associations,  and  homestead  associations,  all  of 
which  have  the  same  general  features.  They 
derive  their  rights  and  powers  from  the  statutes 
of  the  different  states  in  which  they  are  organized, 
and  while  their  general  purposes  and  aims  are 
substantially  the  same,  tney  differ  widely  in  de- 
tails of  management  and  methods  of  operation. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  bmlding  asso- 
ciations is  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  altho  it  is 
known  that  they  existed  and  flourished  several 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  John 
Henry  Gray,  in  his  work  on  the  "Laws,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  People  of  China,"  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  how  these  societies  were 
first  established  by  Pong  Koong,  a  man  of  great 
wealth  during  the  Hon  dynasty.  They  were 
recogniated  institutions  of  that  cotmtry  as  early 
as  the  year  200  B.C.,  having  some  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  later  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  pajrment  of  dues  and  interest  at 
stated  periods,  competitive  bidding  for  loans,  re- 
payment of  loans  in  instalments,  a 
-j^^  systemof  fines  for  non-payment,  and 
V7j^.  an  equal  division  of  profits.  In  Eng- 
^j^^*  land  such  societies  existed  as  early  as 
'"""^  1781  ("Johnson's  Universal  Cyclo- 
paedia ),  and  "building  clubs"  were 
known  in  Birmingham  in  i79S-  '}^'^  ^^^^  asso- 
ciation concerning  which  tnere  is  definite  in- 
formation is  the  Greenwich  Union  Building 
Association,  established  in  1800,  and  mentioned 
in  "East's  EngUsh  Reports"  (Pratt  vs.  Hutch- 
inson, 15  East,  p.  511).  In  Scotland,  such 
associations  were  organized  by  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk in  1815.  The  first  building  association  in 
the  United  States  was  The  Oxford  Provident 
Btiilding  Association  of  Philadelphia  County, 
organized  Jan.  3,  1831,  at  Frankfort,  Pa.,  now 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Philadelphia.  The 
constitution  and  by-laws  provided  for  a  pa3mient 
of  $5  for  membersmp  fee,  and  a  monthly  payment 
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of  $3  ^  share.  A  loan  of  $500  per  share  was 
audionzed  to  the  stockholders  offering  in  writin? 
the  hiehest  premium.  No  member  could  hold 
more  tnan  five  shares;  and  at  the  semiannual 
elections  each  member  was  entitled  to  one  vote 
for  each  share  of  stock  held.  The  association  was 
to  continue  imtil  every  member  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  a  dwelling-house,  uter 
which  the  assets  were  to  be  divided.  A  fine  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  share  for  failure  to  pay  the 
monthly  dues  was  provided,  as  well  as  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  appearing  intoxicated  at  a 
meeting.  The  Oxford  Provident  matured  in  ten 
years,  and  a  second  association,  bearing  the  same 
name,  was  organized  Jan.  30,  1841 ;  this  matured 
in  March,  1852,  and  was  followed  by  a  third  asso- 
ciation, likewise  bearing  the  same  name. 

From  Pennsylvania  the  cooperative  movement 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  imtil  now  there  is 
scarcely  a  state  in  the  Union  in  which  building 
aad  loan  associations  are  not  operating.  Asso- 
ciations were  organized  in  other  states  as  follows: 
Maryland,  1843;  New  Jersey,  1847;  Illinois,  1849; 
New  York,  1851;  ifassachusetts,  1852;  Ohio, 
1857;  Georgria,  1866;  Texas,  1867;  Kansas,  1868; 
Minnesota  and  Arkansas,  1869;  North  Carolina 
and  Iowa,  1870;  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  1873. 

The  ftmdamental  principles  underlying  these 
associations  may  be  stated  as  well  given  by  Judge 
Seymour  Dexter,  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  United  States  League  of  Building  and  Loan 
Associations,  at  Put-in-Bay,  1902: 

Post:  The  bed-rock  foundation  principle  of  the  succasful 
bnildinff  and  loan  ^association  movement  in  America  is  direct 
fioanciju  cooperation  by  men  of  comparatively  limited  finan- 
cial tesources  in  the  matter  of  building  and  owning  homes. 

Sscohd:  The  next  important  principle  in  the  superstnio- 

ture  to  be  reared  on  this  bed-roclc  foonoation  imnciiMe,  is  tin 

payment  by  these  men  into  a  common  fund, 

m  regular  periodic  payments,  the  sum  of  which 

Fudammtal  '''^y  have  severally  agreed  to  pay;  to  the  end 

Prlaeiid^     that  the  stmi  total  of  such  penoaic  payments 

rmmpwi  ^yj  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  be  used  ad- 
vantageously by  some  one  contributing  to  the 
common  fund,  m  building  or  buying  a  home, 
and  for  the  use  of  which  he  pays  interest  into  the  common 
fund  and  gives  a  satisfactory  security  for  the  accumulated 
ftrnd  thus  received,  and  in  addition  to  the  interest  continues 
to  pay  his  regular  periodic  payments,  which  are  accumulating 
to  pay  back  the  sum  he  has  received,  and  if  continued  long 
enough  will  equal  and  cancel  such  amount. 

Third:  That  tlie  necessary  machinery  may  be  set  in 
motidi  to  easily,  economically,  and  safely  put  these  prin- 
ciples into  operation,  the  men  proposing  to  contribute  such 
TCgnlar  periodic  payments  unite  to  form  an  association,  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the>^  reside,  that  they  may  have 

nber      *" 


ccrporate  powers,  elect  from  their  own  numb 
executive,  as  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
tteasurer,  and  a  board  of  directors,  and  of  this  board  the 
executive  ofiScers  are  tx-affino  members — these  officers  to 
he  elected  annually. 

In  the  association  the  amount  of  each  periodic  payment 
which  each  is  to  make  is  represented  by  shares,  and  those 
contributing  to  the  common  treasury  are  known  as  share- 
holdeis. 

Fourth:  The  fundamental  principles  of  this  association 
are: 

The  shanholden  are  localised;  they  reside  chiefly  in  the 
vilbae  or  city  where  the  association  is  located. 

All  the  meetings  of  its  board  of  directors  are  open  and  may 
be  attended  by  any  shareholder. 

Loans  horn  the  common  fund  are  made  only  to  its  own 
shareh^ders.  and  if  a  person  wishes  to  borrow  who  is  not  a 
shareholder,  he  must  unite  with  the  association  and  become 
a  ^areliolder  before  he  can  become  a  borrower. 

Every  shareholder  who  can  give  satisfactory  security  is 
equally  entitled  to  borrow  the  funds  of  the  association. 

The  loaning  of  its  funds  is  made  at  periodic  times,  fixt  by  the 
association,  of  which  every  shareholder  has  due  notice,  at  an 
open  meeting;  and  in  the  event  two  or  more  shareholders  want 
to  borrow  tht  same  money,  the  right  of  priority  to  a  loan  is 
SjS  by  an  open  bidding  for  such  right  of  priority,  any  sum 
J»d  above  regular  periodic  interest  iniuing  to  the  benefit  of 
the  common  treasury,  and  through  it  to  all  shareholders  alike. 

A  premitun  is  not  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  building 
and  loan  associatioo  scheme,  except  to  settle  ripht  of  priority 
to  a  k)an  when  two  or  more  sharebdders,  having  each  satis- 


factory security  to  offer,  want  to  borrow  the  same  money  at 
the  same  time. 

A  system  of  fines  for  default  in  payment  of  dues  or  interest 
at  or  before  the  periodic  time  fixt  tor  such  payment,  such  &ae 
not  being  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  to  the  treasury, 
but  as  a  penalty  for  tardiness,  to  stimulate  shareholders  to 
prompt  payment  and  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  prompt 
payment  of  an  obligation  at  or  before  the  time  it  is  due. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  except  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
rendering  their  services  to  the  association  without  receiving 
pay  for  such  services. 

No  agents  paid  a  commission  or  other  specific  sum  for  se- 
curing new  shareholders  to  join  the  association. 

Mutualitir  in  the  mode  of  distributing  profits,  so  that  every 
dollar  paid  into  the  common  treasury  in  the  form  of  dues,  in- 
terest, or  other  incidental  income,  shares  equally. 

That  when  a  free  shareholder  withdraws  his  shares  and 
receives  his  accumulations,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  profits  credited  to  his  shares,  which 
reverts  to  the  association,  that  percentage  being  large  enough 
to  insure  against  loss  upon  the  loans  in  which  his  accumulations 
have  been  invested. 

The  building  and  loan  association  is  practicaUy 
a  cooperative  savings-bank.  It  differs  from  the 
ordinary  savings-bank  mainly  in  its  methods  of 
receiving  deposits  and  lending  money.  Its  chief 
advantage  for  the  people  over  the  ordinary  sav- 
ings institution  is  that  its  funds  are  used  by  the 
members  themselves  to  advance  their  own  mter- 
ests,  while  the  funds  deposited  by  wage-earners 
in  the  old  line  savings-banks  are  largely  borrowed 
by  business  men  and  corporations,  and  used  to 
advance  the  interests  of  capital.  Another  point 
in  favor  of  the  building  and  loan  association  is  in 
the  fact  that  every  member  has  a  voice  and  vote 
in  the  management  of  it,  and  shares  in  the  total 
profits.  Every  member  is  a  stockholder,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  subject 
also  to  all  the  liabilities  of  a  stockholder. 

There  are  three  forms  of  these  associations:  (i)  The  origi- 
nal, known  as  "terminating."  now  no  longer  in  use;  (i)  the 
serial;  and  (t)  the  permanent.  In  the  terminating  associ- 
ation all  members  were  supposed  to  commence  their  payments 
at  the  beginning  of  the  association;  but  when 
stock  was  issued  subsequently,  the  member 

TaiMUM  was  required  to  pay  back  dues  equal  to  the 
payments  made  by  members  who  started  with 
the  association,  and  usually  in  addition  a  bonus 
to  make  the  new  shares  equal  in  value  to  those  of  his  fellow 
members.  There  was  no  distribution  of  profits.  The  earn- 
ings were  kept  intact  until  the  association  was  ready  to  close 
its  business,  when  they  were  divided  pro  rata  to  all  share- 
holders. All  stock  being  of  equal  value,  the  life  of  the  associ- 
ation was  limited  to  the  time  reouired  to  mature  the  par 
value  of  the  shares;  when  the  non-borrower  received  the  lull 
value  of  his  stock,  the  mortgage  of  the  borrower  was  canceled, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  association  wound  up. 

The  serial  association  was  the  first  attempt  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  terminating  society.  Under  this  plan  memben 
}oin  the  association  in  series,  which  are  issued  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  usually  three  or  six  months.  Each  series  is  prac- 
^cally  a  terminating  association,  except  that  the  earning, 
instead  of  being  kept  intact,  are  distributed  at  regular  in- 
tervals before  the  opening  of  a  new  series,  and  the  principles 
of  copartnership  applied  in  the  distribution  of  profits.  Each 
series  of  shares  runs  independently  of  the  other  and  matures 
separately,  the  values  of  the  shares  in  the  same  series  being 
kept  equal.  New  members  are  required  to  pay  back  dues 
only  to  the  date  of  issue  of  the  last  series.  This  plan  obviates 
the  objection  of  a  liquidation  of  the  association  every  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Bach  series  is  matured  whenever  the  monthly 
or  weekly  dues,  together  with  the  distributed  earnings, 
equal  the  face  value  of  the  shares.  New  series  being  regularly 
issued,  the  association  itself  becomes  perpetual.  When  a 
person  enters  the  membership  of  a  serial  association  he  pays 
a  membership  fee,  and  subscnibes  for  one  or  more  shares  of 
stock  on  which  he  agrees  to  make  a  monthly  or  weekly  pay- 
ment of  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  per  share  until  maturity 
at  the  aeries  or  withdrawal  before  then.  Should  he  fail  to 
pay  his  monthly  or  weekly  instalment  or  dues  within  the 
required  time,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  fineinto  the  treasury 
of  the  association.  Should  he  at  any  time  transfer  his  shares 
of  stock  to  another  person,  payment  of  a  fee  is  required  for 
making  the  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  association. 

The  permanent  association  differs  frxjm  the  serial  associa- 
tion in  that  a  person  may  become  a  member  of  it  at  any  time 
without  paying  back  dues.  In  a  permanent  association  the 
profits  are  divided  annually  or  semiannually  among  the 
members,  and  credited  to  their  respective  accounts.  The 
shares  of  each  member  are  dealt  with  separately  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  association.     A  person  may  withdraw  from 
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either  a  serial  or  a  permanent  association  at  any  time  with  a 
share  of  tlie  accumulated  profits.  In  a  serial  association  the 
percenta^  of  profit  that  may  be  taken  out  by  a  withdnwing 
member  is  generally  fixt  by  the  rules  of  the  association  at  a 
lower  rate  than  is  awarded  the  member  who  stays  in  the 
association  until  the  series  matures.  This  is  done  to  insure 
the  participation  of  the  withdrawing  member  in  any  possible 
and  unforeseen  losses  that  may  befall  the  association.  In 
petmanent  associations  the  withdrawing  member  usually  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  actual  dividends  declared  to  his  shares, 
provision  for  the  payment  of  any  losses  being  made  by  setting 
aside  a  pOTtion  <x  the  laofits  at  each  periodical  distribution 
to  a  contingent  fund  from  which  all  losses  are  paid.  In 
some  states  DOth  serial  and  permanent  associations  are  re- 
quired to  set  aside  to  such  a  fund  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
profits  before  distribution,  to  insure  the  equal  participation 
of  all  members  in  the  losses  of  the  association.  Originally, 
in  the  permanent  associations,  all  the  stock  issued  was  paid 
for  in  weeldy  or  monthly  instalments  of  dues.  Lata\  what 
is  now  known  as  "  paid-up  stock  "  was  also  issued.  The  full 
face  value  of  this  stock  is  paid  for  at  one  time  and  the  member 
receives  thateon  regular  semiannual  or  annual  dividends  in 
cash.  With  these  exceptions  paid-up  stock  is  practically  the 
same  as  running  stock,  and  shares  the  same  rights  and 
liabilities.  It  is  not  issued  at  all  times,  but  only  when  the 
association  can  profitably  loan  the  money;  and  it  may  be 
called  in  and  paid  off  if  the  association  hsa  no  use  for  the 
funds.  The  member  has  the  right  to  withdraw  it  at  any  time, 
just  as  runnipg  stock.  Paid-up  stock  is  of  great  advantage 
to  associations  in  that  it  furnishes  and  makes  available  for 
loaning  puiposes  larger  amounts  of  money  than  can  be 
accumulated  from  instalment  stock. 

In  a  btiilding  and  loan  association  a  member 

subscribes  for  one  or  more  shares  of  stock,  on 

which   he   pays   a   certain   weekly   or   monthly 

amotint,  denominated  "dues,"  till  the  aggregate 

stun  paid  in,  plus  the  dividends  credited,  amounts 

to  the  face  value  of  the  stock;  when  the  member 

is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  association  in  cash 

the  face  value  of  the  shares  held.     The  difference 

between  a  stockholder  in  a  bviilding  association 

and  a  stockholder  in  an  ordinary  corporation,  is 

that  in  a  corporation  the  stockholder 

_^^.       usually  pays  the  full  value  of  the 

Kathodi  and  f*"^^.  '^P""  acquiring  it;  whUe  in  a 

OkmrfMigm.     bmlding    association    the    member, 

jjM„        by   small    payments    and    dividend 

accretions,  matures  the  face  value  of 

the  shares.     The  funds  of  a  building 

and  loan  association  are  made  up  of  membership 

fees,  dues  payments,  and  moneys  received  from 

sale  of  stock,  interest  on  loans,  premiums  for 

priority  of  loans,  fines  for  non-payment  of  dues, 

and  fees  for  transferring  stock.     The  income  of 

the  association  is  augmented  by  low  expenses, 

the  officers  (except  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and 

attorney)  usually  serving  without  pay. 

When  a  member  desires  to  buy  or  build  a  home, 
he  endeavors  to  borrow  from  the  association  as 
much  as  he  may  require  for  the  purpose,  by  ob- 
taining an  advancement  of  the  par  value  of  his 
shares.  He  applies  to  the  association  when  it 
has  money  to  loan;  and  if  he  offers  a  higher 
premitmi  tor  the  use  of  the  money  than  any  other 
member,  the  loan  is  awarded  him.  On  securing 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  money,  he  designates 
his  proposed  real  estate  security;  and  when  the 
title  has  been  approved  by  the  association's  at- 
torney and  the  security  found  ample  by  the 
association's  appraisers,  being  tistially  required 
to  be  one  third  more  in  value  than  the  loan 
applied  for,  the  money  is  advanced  him,  and  he 
gives  the  association  a  mortage  on  the  property 
tor  the  amotmt.  He  also  assigns  his  stock  to  the 
association  and  agrees  to  keep  up  his  required 
payments  thereon.  After  securing  the  loan,  the 
borrower  also  pays  to  the  association,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  dues,  premium  and  interest  on  the 
loan.  When  the  face  value  of  the  borrower's 
stock  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  money 
loaned  him,  the  association  applies  the  stock  to 


the  payment  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  member 
has  his  canceled  mortgage  returned  to  him.  The 
borrower  is  not,  however,  renuired  to  continue 
his  loan  until  matiuity.  Should  he  desire  to  pay 
it  off  sooner,  he  can  at  any  time  have  the  value  of 
his  shares  applied  to  the  cancelation  of  the  loan ; 
and  by  paying  in  one  stun  the  balance  still  due, 
he  can  have  his  mortgage  canceled.  In  case  of 
default  in  payments  for  a  stiptilated  time,  ustially 
provided  in  the  by-laws,  the  entire  loan  becomes 
due  and  payable,  and  the  association  then  has  the 
right  to  recover  for  balance  due  on  the  loan  by 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgaged  premises. 

The  premitun  referred  to  is  a  pajrment  over  and 
above  interest,  intended  as  a  bonus  for  the  right 
of  priority  in  securing  a  loan,  the  borrower  agree- 
ing to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  as  compensation  for 
the  present  use  of  the  money  advanced  him.  The 
origmal  form  was  known  as  the  "gjross  premium 
plwi,"  in  which  the  premium  bid  was  deducted 
from  the  loan,  the  borrower  receiving  the  dif- 
ference in  cash,  altho  required  to  pay  interest  on 
the  face  value  of  the  shares  loaned  until  the  full 
face  value  of  the  shares  was  matured.  The  "net 
plan,"  which  was  the  next  form,  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  gross  plan,  the  borrower  being  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  only  on  the  net  amotmt  of 
money  received  as  a  loan,  the  premium  being 
deducted  in  advance  as  under  the  gross  plan. 
Under  the  "instalment  plan,"  which  became  the 
most  popular  form,  the  borrower  receives  the  full 
face  value  of  his  shares,  and  agrees  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain number  of  equal  monthly  or  weekly  pay- 
ments as  premium,  tisually  a  certain  number  of 
cents  per  share,  wliich  payments  are  continued 
during  the  term  of  the  loan.  The  premium  is, 
however,  coming  in  to  disuse  in  the  evolution  of 
the  building  association  scheme,  mainly  becatise 
interest  rates  have  declined;  and  where  interest 
rates  are  within  the  legal  limit,  loans  are  usually 
made  at  a  straight  interest  rate  without  a  jwe- 
mium,  the  right  of  precedence  to  a  loan  being 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  the  applications 
were  filed,  or  according  to  the  security  offered. 

Building  and  loan  associations  have  long  been 
recognized  as  exerting  a  most  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  community,  so  that  the  states,  and  even 
the  national  government,  have  accorded  them 
exemptions  from  many  forms  of  taxation.  Thus, 
tmder  the  War  Revenue  Act,  building  associa- 
tions which  made  loans  only  to  their  members 
were  exempt  from  stamp  taxes  on  all  doctunents 
executed  by  them,  except  checks  and  drafts.  la 
most  states  they  are  exempt  from  the  usmy  laws. 
There  are  also  exemptions  from  taxation  on  shares 
of  stock,  on  mortgages,  and  on  sectuities.  These 
special  favors  and  privileges  are  accorded  these 
associations  on  the  theory  that  they  promote 
thrift,  encourage  home-owning,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  amount  of  taxable  property,  so  that 
the  state  can  well  afford  to  grant  them  these  spe- 
cial rights. 

The  first  reliable  statistics  concerning  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  of  the  United  States  are 
contained  in  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  published  in  1893. 
There  were  at  that  time  5,598  local  and  240  na- 
tional associations,  a  total  of  5,838. 


BUtirtiM 


The  total  assets  of  the  locals  were 
*473. 157.454;  of  the  nationals,  $55,- 
715,431;  a  total  of  $528,852,885.     Of 
the  5,838  associations  in  the  cotmtry,  5,796  re- 
ported the  total  shareholders  and  4,269  reported 
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the  ntunber  of  male  and  female  shareholders. 
The  total  number  of  shareholders  was  1,745.735, 
an  average  of  301.3  shareholders  to  each  associa- 
tion. The  number  reported  according  to  sex  was 
1,3^7,443,  of  whom  919,614  were  males  and 
307,838  females;  5,776  associations  reported 
456,004  borrowers,  an  average  of  78.9  borrowers 
to  each  association;  4,444  associations  reported 
the  number  of  homes  acquired  by  their  borrowing 
shareholders  as  being  314,775.  In  4,433  associa- 
tions reporting,  38,459  biuldings  other  than 
homes  have  been  secuieid.  The  total  number  of 
mortgages  foreclosed  was  reported  by  5,440  asso- 
ciations as  8,409,  having  a  value  of  $12,317,126, 
the  loss  on  such  foreclosures  being  $449,599.  The 
department  also  undertook  to  ascertain  facts  as 
to  the  kind  of  people  who  patronize  building 
and  loan  associations,  to  learn  if  the  original  pur- 
pose of  these  associations,  which  is  to  enable 
persons  of  small  means  to  secure  homes  for  them- 
selves and  to  save  their  earnings,  had  been 
preserved.  It  was  impossible  to  learn  the  occupa- 
tions of  all  the  shareholders  in  all  such  associa- 
tions; but  it  was  learned  that  in  909  local  associa- 
tions, reporting  159,233  shareholders,  111,383,  or 
69.96  per  cent,  were  practically  working  people. 
In  12  national  associations,  reporting  15,547 
shareholders,  8,403,  or54.o6  per  cent,  belonged,  to 
the  working  class.  Ijie  department  therefore 
concludes  that  "these  fig^ures  show  conclusively 
that  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the 
country  are  being  used  by  the  classes  for  which 
they  were  originally  established." 

In  November,  1904,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  issued  a  bulletin  (No.  55)  on 
"  Building  and  Loan  Associations  of  the  fmited 
States,"  in  which  is  considered  very  fully  the 
origin  and  jgrowth  of  these  associations,  their 
fmidamental  principles,  plans  of  issuing  shares 
and  makin?  loans,  treatment  of  distribution  of 
profits,  withdrawal  plans,  etc.     The  report  says: 

Some  estimate  of  the  great  financial  importance  o{  thew 
institatians  may  be  gained  by  an  inspection  of  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  assets  of  boildiiig  and  loan  associations 
for  each  year  from  1893  to  1903,  ioclttsive.  The  figures  in 
this  table  have  been  compQed  mm  the  reports  of  the  various 
states  exerdsins  supervision  over  these  associations,  and  have 
been  estimated  fiom  the  remainder  of  the  country.  These 
anets  consist  chiefly  of  loans  secured  by  real  estate  owned  by 
members  of  the  associations,  altho  a  certain  proportion  con- 
aists  of  loans  on  other  collateral,  cash  on  hand,  real  estate, 
and  property  owned  by  the  associations,  etc. 

Reference  to  the  total  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  year 
1S9]  the  assets  ot  these  institutions  had  reached  the  enor- 
nioia  figure  of  $538,851,885.  As  was  observed  in  the  report 
which  covered  the  year  189J — 

A  business  represented  b;^  this  great  sum,  conducted  quietly 
with  little  or  no  advertising,  and  without  the  expenenoed 
hanker  in  charge,  shows  that  the  common  people,  in  their  own 
wain,  are  quite  competent  to  talie  care  of  their  savings,  es- 
lieouly  when  it  is  known  that  but  thirty-five  of  the  associa- 
tioos  now  in  existence  (XS93)  showed  a  net  loss  at  the  end  of 
ttieir  last  fiscal  year  and  that  this  loss  amounted  to  only 
*'3.33'-io. 

In  1894  the  assets  had  increased  by  74  millions  of  dollan  to 
a  total  of  nearly  603  millions;  in  1895  they  bad  increased  by  11 
niilfions  to  nearly  695  millions;  in  1896  an  increase  of  17  mil- 
lions broogfat  the  total  np  to  notrly  65s  millions;  while  in  1897 
the  year  in  which  the  greatest  assets  are  shown,  an  increase  of 
13  nollions  of  dollais  Drought  the  total  up  to  nearly  665  mil- 
nons.  During  the  foUowmg  four  yean,  1898  to  igoi,  the 
assets  cf  these  institutions  had  decreased  by  59  millions  of 
dollan,  a  relatively  small  amount,  bringing  the  total  down  to 
approximately  6e6  millions,  but  in  istos  an  increase  of  near- 
ly 4  niilHons  is  shown — the  assets  fortius  year  being  $609,599,- 
096,  or  over  80  millioas  mors  than  the  assets  shown  for  1893, 
toeSnt  year  of  the  decade,  by  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  In  1903  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  total 
••ets.  due  to  the  fsilnre  of  a  larae  company  in  New  York  and 
totbe  fict  that  ivreisl  large  boudfaig  and  loan  associations  in 
U<w>  were  organised  into  trust  companies. 
gConsidering  the  figures  shown  tor  tgoi  for  the  various 
pteto,  it  is  seen  tlut  Pennsylvania  ranlcB  first  with  i,ig6 
■■ixialiuns,  baWog  assets  ol  neatly  xi8  millions  of  dollan. 
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The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  various  state  depart- 
ments having  supervision  of  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  gives  their  present  status.  The 
figures  for  "Other  States"  are  estimated: 


labor-unions,  which  in  recent  years  have  had 
especial  attention  drawn  to  them,  because  of  a 
considerable  number  of  large  and  unusually  com- 
plicated lockouts,  strikes,  prosecutions  of  walking 
delegates,  and  other  labor  difficulties  that  have 


State 


Californui 

Connecticut 

lUinob 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Loui^na 

Maine 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Other  States 

Total. . . . 


1904 


No.  of    Member- 
Assns.        ship 


141 
16 

50J 

377 
60 
43 
45 
3S 

"9 
S3 
II 

"7 
60 
15 

373 

390 
S 

699 

i.a>3 

17 

55 

I.04S 


S9'S4S 

4.033 
8o,37S 
X  10,496 
16,500 
sj,58s 
ao,830 

8.539 
88,69a 
31.096 

5.044 
18,464 
«3,499 

5,i6a 

117.989 

IOS.49> 

1,070 

3>o,9is 

319.459 

4.590 

10,861 

295.085 


5.331     l.679,9» 


Assets 


$3 1, 306,041 

3.713.383 

40,975.001 

39,988.987 

4,700,000 

5,803,300 

7,433.9*8 

3,097,337 

35.614.047 

11.410,575 

3,364,604 

7,783,018 

<>.3 17.350 

1,738,375 

56,893,133 

41.883,843 

696.337 

103,578,670 

133,448,958 

3,978.313 

4.031,485 

104,171,400 


618,795.414 


1905 


No.  of 
Assns. 


143 
13 

50s 

357 
60 
47 
46 
35 

130 
53 

31 

135 

60 

16 

386 

373 

7 

674 

1,357 

18 

54 

1,048 


Member- 
ship 


55,055 

3.016 

83.435 

106,779 

16,550 

35.547 

33,030 

8,694 

95,3*7 

33,016 

5,044 

17.700 

38,999 

5,380 

138,984 

108,519 

1.450 

399.904 

339.853 

4,433 

11,800 

396,357 


5,336    1,686,611 


Assets 


$33,586,87 1 

1.446.535 

43,897,366 

31,073.139 

4,746.637 

6,475, 166 

8,136,354 

3.193.473 

38,735.081 

11.131.335 

*  1,364,604 

7,580,608 

7,169,197 

1.799.363 

59.369.316 

43,537.841 

801,053 

109,741.189 

138,053.435 

3,796.343 

4,191,603 

108,879.780 


$646,765,047 


*  Figures  for  1905  not  being  available,  those  for  1904  are  used  as  being  approximately  correct. 


The  principal  periodical  in  the  United  States 
devoted  exclusively  to  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion interests  is  The  American  Building  Associaiion 
News,  published  monthly  in  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati. This  is  the  official  organ  of  the  United 
States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan 
Associations,  and  of  a  large  number  of  the  state 
leagues.  Its  files  are  a  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation regarding  building  associations. 

The  Umted  States  League  of  Local  Building 
and  Loan  Associations,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  several  state  leagues  of  building 
associations,  was  organized  in  Chicago,  111., 
April  15,  1892,  and  meets  annually  in  different 

Earts  of  the  United  States.  Judge  Seymour 
textcr,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  its  founder  and 
first  president.  It  has  for  its  motto:  "The  Amer- 
ican Home:  the  Safegtiard  of  American  Liber- 
ties." Its  proceedings  are  printed  yearly,  and 
form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  hterature  on 
the  subject. 

Building  associations  exist  also  in  Europe  in 
considerable  nimibers,  tho  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  United  States.  For  information  in  re- 
gard to  them,  see  Coopbrativb  Banks. 

H.  F.  Cbllarius. 

RsrBRBNCBs:  Among  publioitions  treating  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  those  deserving  special  mention  are: 
TmHs*  OH  Cooptrativt  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  by 
Seymour  Dexter,  New  York,  1889;  A  Trtolis*  on  Building 
Associations,  by  Charles  N.  Thompson,  Chicago,  1803;  How 
to  Manage  Bnilding_  Associations,  by  Edmund  Wrigley, 
Philadelphia,  1880,  T*«  Working  MaWs  Way  to  Wealth,  ib.; 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  Bulletin  (No.  55)  of  tkt 
Bureau  of  Labor  (Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor), 
Nov  1904;  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  League  of  Local 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  (published  annually  since 
1893). 

BxnLDnro  trades,    uinoNS    m    thb: 

These  are  among  the  larger  and  more  important 


developed  in  various  cities,   and  especially  in 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  why  the  building 
trades  have  had  more  labor  difficulties  than  ia 
most  lines  of  industry.  The  first  is  the  large 
ntimber  of  distinct  trades  and  crafts,  often  en- 
gaged at  the  same  time  on  the  same  building, 
each  with  its  separate  local  and  national  organiza- 
tion, any  one  of  which  is  able,  by  calling  out  its 
men,  to  embarrass  the  contractor  and  seriously 
delay  if  not  render  impossible  the  work  of  the 
other  crafts  engaged  upon  the  building.  The 
second  reason  is  that  since  in  the  United  States, 
unlike  methods  in  England  and  Europe,  the  va- 
rious processes  of  building  are  usually  sublet  to 
subcontractors  by  the  general  contractor  who 
does  perhaps  the  masonry,  the  subcontractor, 
doing  often  only  a  few  days'  work  on  a  building, 
can  if  he  will  violate  a  trade  agreement  with  a 
union  and  yet  finish  his  job  before  the  union  can 
hold  a  meeting  and  call  a  strike,  with  the  result 
that  the  various  building  trade-unions  have  been 
compelled  to  lodge  more  authority  with  their  agents 
as  to  strikes  than  is  the  case  in  most  trades.  The 
result  of  these  two  facts,  the  number  of  distinct 
trades  involved  in  one  place  at  one  time,  and  each 
with  a  walking  delegate  entrusted  with  tmusual 
power,  has  developed  situations  of  extreme  com- 
plexity and  confusion,  alike  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees. This  situation  has  led  to  more  factional 
and  jurisdictional  fights  between  crafts,  and  even 
between  rival  organizations  in  the  same  craft, 
than  in  most  trades.  Sometimes  contractors 
have  had  to  endure  vexatious  delays  while  rival 
unions  have  fought  as  to  which  should  do  a  cer- 
tain job.  The  United  Board  of  Building  Trades 
in  New  York  has  had  generally  some  70  local 
unions  represented  in  it.  The  Building^  Trades 
Council  of  Chicago  represents  3  2  trades  with  some 
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30,000  members,  while  the  distinct  Building  Ma- 
terial Trades  Council  of  Chicago  has  some  43 
anions  with  33,000  members.  These  boards  and 
councils,  composed  of  the  walking  delegates  of 
these  unions,  meeting  originally  simply  to  consult 
unofSciall^  and  to  aid  one  another  m  getting  the 
best  conditions  for  their  unions  from  various  con- 
tractors, have  almost  invariably  developed  great 
power.  The  building  trades  represent  to  a  Large 
extent  skilled  laborers  quickened  and  not  seldom 
demoralized  by  city  commercial  life.  A  contract- 
or wanting  a  large  number  of  skilled  men,  but 
perhaps  only  for  a  few  days,  must  get  his  men 
through  collective  bargaining.  He  cannot  take 
time  generally  to  engage  a  man  here  and  a  man 
there.  Hence  the  power  of  the  walking  delegate, 
who  has  his  men  in  hand,  a  power  probably  gen- 
erally used  by  the  walking  aelegate  for  the  good 
of  the  men — hence  largely  high  wages  in  the 
building  trades — but  also  a  power  admitting  of 
great  evils.  Walking  delegates  have  learned  to 
sell  their  fwwer  usually  for  the  benefit  of  their 
unions  but  sometimes  for  their  own  pockets. 
Contractors  have  been  willing  to  pay  large  sums 
— many  beUeve  that  the  first  oners  came  from 
contractors — to  call  ofiE  strikes.  Contractors  have 
even  been  willing  to  pay  to  have  strikes  called 
upon  rival  contractors  or  to  have  paid  emissaries 
in  the  ranks  of  the  walking  delegates.  (See 
Walking  Dblbgatbs.)  "Graft"  has  undoubt- 
edly largely  been  used  both  by  walking  delegates 
ana  contractors. 

The  first  Board  of  Delegates  in  the  building 
trades  in  New  York  dates  from  1884,  but  had 
little  power.  By  1890,  however,  it  had  become 
strong,  till  in  1894  it  divided  into  two  hostile 
boards  which  in  1903  merged  in  the  United  Board 
of  Building  Trades  of  New  York,  and  it  was  hoped 
both  by  employers  and  employees  that  this  would 
end  the  confusion  of  the  building  situation. 
Corruption,  however,  soon  developed.  One  firm 
was  said  to  have  paid  $3,000  to  have  a  strike 
called  off. 

Sam  Parks  (see  Wai-king  Dblbgatbs),  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  structural  iron  workers,  de- 
veloped his  phenomenal  power  and  began  his  cor- 
rupt career.  The  George  A.  Fuller  Company 
was  accused  of  having  brought  him  from  Chicago 
and  of  backing  him  financially  to  secure  immu- 
nity for  their  enterprises,  which,  honestly  or 
dishonestly,  they  certainly  had.  Charges  and 
counter  charges  were  made. 

The  year  1903  saw  protracted  and  almost  con- 
tinual strikes  in  the  building  trades.  Finally, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  Civic  Federa- 
tion, a  Board  of  Governors  of  the  employers  and 
representatives  of  eighteen  imions  held  a  confer- 
ence and  a  General  Arbitration  Board  was  or- 
ganized composed  of  two  arbitrators  elected  by 
each  employers'  association  and  two  elected  by 
each  union.  Only  members  of  unions  party  to 
the  agreement  are  to  be  employed,  and  the  em- 
ployees are  to  enforce  this  clause  on  all  contract- 
ors. Employers  cannot  order  a  lockout  nor  the 
unions  a  strike  before  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
brought  before  the  General  Arbitration  Board 
and  settled. 

In  Chicago  there  were  conditions  at  least  as 
complicated,  a  strike  much  more  violent,  a  con- 
nection with  disreputable  politics,  and  corruption 
probably  much  more  open  and  general,  ending 
m  a  victory  for  the  employees,  tho  the  better 
elements  in  the  unions  have  combined  with  the 
contractors  to  fonh  a  new  Chicago   Building 


Trades  League,  largely  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
New  York  agreement. 

For  main  unions  in  the  building  trades,  see 
tmder  their  respective  names. 

J.  R.  Commons. 

RBrsRSNCB:    Trad*  Unionism  and  Labor  Probltms,  ed.  by 
John  R.  Commons  (1905),  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 

BU05ARR0TI,  PHILIPPO:  Communist;  bom 
in  Pisa  in  1761.  On  account  of  his  revolutionary 
ideas  he  was  early  compelled  to  flee  to  Corsica, 
and  published  there  his  "Friend  of  Italian  Lib- 
erty. In  1793  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  natu- 
ralized. For  complicity  with  the  conspiracy  of 
Babbuf  he  was  conaemned  to  deportation. 
After  much  suffering  he  escaped  to  Geneva,  and 
later  to  Brussels,  where  he  wrote  his  "History  of 
Babeufs  Conspiracy"  (1828}.  In  1830  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  secretly  worked  for  com- 
mtmism,  exerting  much  influence  upon  Blanqui 
and  other  leaders.     He  died  in  1837. 

BXntSAU  OF  ECOITOMIC  RSSBARCH:  Es- 
tablished in  New  York,  1893,  by  Geo.  H.  Shibley; 
removed  in  1900  to  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has 
conducted  investigations  into  railroad  consolida- 
tions in  Massachusetts  and  into  trusts,  wholesale 
prices,  freight  rates,  and  certain  gas  plants.  Since 
1 90 1  Mr.  Shibley  has  devoted  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  mainly  to  direct  legislation,  having 
established  also  a  People's  Sovereignty  League, 
of  which  he  is  president.  Address:  11  Bliss 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BT7R0ESS,  JOSEPH:  English  Labor  leader; 
bom  at  Failsworth,  Lancashire,  England,  1853. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  worked  part  time  in  a 
cotton  mul;  at  eleven,  he  worked  full  time.  In 
1884  he  became  a  journalist  in  the  interests  of 
iaboT,  editing  The  Oldham  Operative.  From  1885 
to  1889  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Cotton 
Factory  Times,  from  1899  to  189 1  he  was  manager 
of  The  Yorkshire  Factory  Times,  and  from  1891  to 
1 894  editor  of  The  Workman's  Times,  London.  In 
1893  he  published  proposals  for  the  founding  of 
an  independent  labor  party.  This  party  was 
founded  in  1893,  and  Mr.  Burgess  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  national  administrative  coun- 
cil. He  was  the  party's  candidate  for  Parliament 
at  a  by-election  in  Leicester,  1894,  and  at  the 
general  election  in  1895,  and  has  served  as  or- 
ganizer for  the  Indej)enaent  Labor  Party  both  at 
Leeds  and  in  Glasgow.  Elected  in  1902  to  Glas- 
gow Town  Council,  he  contested,  in  1906,  the 
Camlachie  Division  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Burgess  has 
fought  all  his  elections  as  a  Socialist,  against 
Liberal  and  Tory  candidates.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  stories  evidencing  his  interest  in  labor. 
Address:  Factory  Times  Office,  Huddersfield, 
England. 

BURIAL  SOCIBTIBS:  Friendly  societies  found 
mainly  in  England,  constituted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, but  with  the  express  object  of  supplying  a 
fund  for  paying  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  mem- 
bers on  their  death.  (See  Friendly  Societies.) 
It  became  customary  to  enter  the  names  not  only 
of  adults,  but  of  children,  in  such  societies.  The 
proceedings  of  the  criminal  courts  have  shown 
that,  in  some  instances,  children  on  whose  Uves 
such  an  insurance  was  effected  have  been  killed 
or  allowed  to  die  of  neglect,  and  the  alarm  created 
by  such  instances  was  enhanced  by  the  discoveiy 
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that  children  were  frequently  insured  in  more 
than  one  society.  Legfislation  in  England  was 
enacted  to  remedy  this.  In  the  United  States 
burial  societies  have  had  little  development, 
their  place  having  been  filled  by  provisions  em- 
bodied in  the  various  friendly  societies,  secret 
orders,  or  trade  organizations. 

BflRKLI,  KARL:  Swiss  Socialist,  bom  in  Zu- 
rich, 1823.  He  became  a  tanner,  and  was  con- 
verted to  socialism  (1845)  by  the  writings  of 
Fourier.  Burkli  fotmded  the  first  Konsumverein 
in  German  Switzerland,  and  in  185 1  was  elected  to 
the  Cantonal  Council  because  of  his  socialist 
program,  and  advocacy,  for  the  first  time  in  Swit- 
zerland, of  direct  legislation.  Since  then  he  has 
played  an  important  part  in  Swiss  politics  as  a 
firm  Socialist.  In  his  seventieth  year  he  opened 
the  Zurich  International  Congress.  He  has  been 
a  voluminous  writer  from  1851-91. 

BURRS,  JOHIT:  Political  labor  leader,  bom  at 
Battersea,  London,  1858 ;  son  of  an  engineer.  He 
began  toeam  his  own  living  at  the  age  of  ten, 
working  in  a  candle  factory,  nis  first  wages  being 
three  shillings  a  week.  Later  be  was  apprenticed 
to  a  local  engineering  firm.  Bums  early  became 
an  enthusiastic  trade-unionist,  and  in  1877  was 
arrested  for  persistently  speaking  on  Clapham 
Common.  On  being  released  (in  1879)  he  joined 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  and 
prominently  advocated  shorter  hours.  In  1880- 
1 88 1  he  was  engaged  as  an  engineer  in  West  Africa. 
In  1883  he  became  a  Socialist,  and  joined  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation,  becoming  its  lead- 
ing working-class  member,  but  also  an  omnivo- 
rous reader  and  student.  In  1885  he  stood  as 
Socialist  candidate  for  Nottingham,  and  received 
508  votes.  For  two  years  he  led  the  "unem- 
ployed" agitation  in  London.  In  1886  he  was 
arrested  with  Hyndman  and  others  for  speaking 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  on  acquittal  his  speech  ("The 
Man  with  the  Red  Flag")  was  printed  and  widely 
sold.  On  Nov.  13, 1887  ("Bloody  Sunday"),  he 
was  imprisoned  six  weeks  for  breaking  throtigh 
the  police  lines,  and  speaking  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  London  Coimty 
Council  from  Battersea.  The  same  year  he 
showed  marvelous  skill  in  managing  the  Dock 
Strike,  and  in  organizing  the  unorganized;  and 
he  became  the  foremost  leader  of  the  "new  un- 
ionism." Coming  to  believe  in  the  "progressiv- 
ist"  policy  of  advancing  socialism  through  any 
partv,  he  left  the  Socicil  Democratic  Federation, 
and  has  been  criticized  by  its  leaders  ever  since,  at 
times  even  being  considered  by  them  a  traitor  to 
their  cause.  At  the  general  election  in  1893  he 
was  easily  elected  M.  P.  for  Battersea,  and  in  1893, 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  became  chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee. 

On  the  London  County  (k)uncil  Bums's  work 
has  been  continuously  good  and  increasingly 
onerous,  and  he  has  had  a  large  share  in  its  on- 
ward march.  The  attitude  of  its  Works  Com- 
mittee, with  fair  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
labor,  and  its  system  of  direct  employment  with- 
out contractors,  is  largely  due  to  him.  In  Par- 
liament his  work  has  been  none  the  less  solid: 
witness  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  in 
government  workshops,  and  his  interest  in  aU  re- 
lorms.  Bums  has  been  steadily  reelected  from 
Battersea,  including  the  election  of  1906.  He  is 
an  independent  trade-tinionist  and  Scxsialist,  and 


altho  increasingly  denounced  by  the  extremists 
in  the  labor  movement,  who  do  not  believe  in  his 
opi>ortunist  methods,  he  has  gained  the  admira^ 
tion  and  confidence  of  all  parties  wherever  he  has 
served:  on  boards  of  aroitration  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  in  Parliament,  and  in 
positions  of  trust.  He  is  a  total  abstainer  and 
strenuous  for  justice  to  all.  In  December,  X905, 
he  was  asked  by  the  Liberal  prime  minister,  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
first  English  workingman  to  be  a  Cabinet  officer. 
He  has  a  salary  of  jga.ooo,  and  has  charge,  among 
other  things,  of  the  great  movement  and  fund 
authorized  by  Parliament  for  the  unemployed. 
Address:  37  Lavender  Gardens,  Battersea,  Lon- 
don, S.  W.,  England. 

BURROWS,  HERBERT:  English  Socialist, 
bom  in  Suffolk,  England,  1845.  The  son  of  a 
Methodist  local  preacher,  he  studied  at  a  private 
school  and  entered  the  civil  service.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member,  and  to 
the  cause  of  which  he  has  devoted  himself  so 
energetically  as  on  occasions  to  deliver  seven  ad- 
dresses a  day.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  dock  laborers,  and  has  represented  the  federa- 
tion in  several  Socialist  cong^resses.  In  1895  he 
was  treasurer  for  the  Match  Girls'  Union,  and  a 
very  active  friend  of  its  cause.  He  is  interested 
in  theosophy,  as  well  as  socialism,  and  secretary 
of  the  Match  Makers'  Union.  Address:  99.  Sothe- 
by  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N.,  England. 

BXIRT,  THOMAS:  Member  of  Parliament;  bom 
in  Northumberland,  1837;  the  son  of  a  miner. 
Following  his  father's  profession,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Union 
in  1865.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
from  Morpeth,  with  Alexander  Macdonald,  the 
first  "labor  member"  to  sit  in  Parliament.  He 
has  represented  Moqieth  ever  since.  Burt  is 
president  of  the  Miners'  National  Union  (since 
1882);  was  British  representative  at  the  Labor 
Conference  in  Berlin,  1890;  president  at  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  in  Newcastle-upon-Tsnne, 
1 891;  and  has  be«i  active  on  various  commis- 
sions, etc.  In  politics  he  is  a  Liberal.  Address: 
ao,  Burdon  Terrace,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Eng- 
land. 

BUTLER,  BENJAMIN  F.:  American  lawyer; 
politician;  born  at  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  1818;  wa.*s 
graduated  at  Waterville  College,  Maine;  studied 
law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1 84 1.  He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a 
criminal  lawyer  and  Democratic  politician.  la 
1853  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1859 
to  the  State  Senate.  A  brigadier-general  of  mili- 
tia, at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  marched 
at  once  to  the  South  with  the  Eighth  Massachu- 
setts Brigade.  In  February,  1862,  he  command- 
ed the  miUtarv  forces  sent  from  Boston  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  seven  months 
held  military  command  of  New  Orleans.  His 
administration  here  has  been  violently  de- 
nounced, and  brought  down  upon  him  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  Southern  people,  because,  altho  he 
maintained  order  and  enforced  sanitary  regula- 
tions, he  compelled  the  rich  secessionists  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  those  whom  their  rebellion  had  im- 
poverished. Relieved  of  his  command  he  was 
moved  to  Virginia  and  North  (^rolina,  and  coop- 
erated with  (ren^ral  Grant  in  his  movement  upon 
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Petersburp.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  member  of 
Congress  from  Boston,  and  two  years  later  was 
one  of  the  managers  in  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson.  Butler  had  been  a  Republi- 
can ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Greenback  and  Labor 
movement  b^^an  he  fell  in  with  it,  and  in  1878  he 
■vrats  the  candidate  of  this  movement  for  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  He  received  109,435  votes  as 
against  134,7  35  for  the  Republican  canmdate.  In 
X879  he  was  again  defeated;  but  in  1883  was 


successful  as  the  Democratic  nominee.  Two  years 
afterward  he  was  the  presidential  candidate  of 
the  Greenback-Labor  and  Antimonopoly  parties, 
receiving  about  133,000  popular  and  no  electoral 
votes. 

Altho  very  wealthv.  General  Butler  kept  near 
to  the  heart  of  the  common  people,"  and  few 
men  of  his  time  had  as  lai^  a  following  among 
the  working  men,  especiaUy  in  Massachtisetts. 
He  died  in  1893. 


CABET,  ETIEiniE:  French  communist;  bom 
at  Dijon,  Prance,  1788.  The  son  of  poor  parents, 
lie  received  little  education,  but  worked  nis  way 
up  till  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Lycie.  Later 
lie  studied  both  law  and  medicine.  In  1815  he 
became  founder  and  director  of  the  "F^^ration 
Bourguig^onne "  for  the  defense  of  the  national 
territory,  and  became  connected  with  the  Carbo- 
nari, his  father  before  him  having  been  a  fiery 
patriot.  About  1820  he  went  to  Paris,  and  the 
Kevotution  of  1830  found  him  in  the  first  line  of 
its  adherents.  Xfp  to  1839  he  followed  the  vary- 
ing fortimes  of  a  Parisian  extreme  republican, 
writing  various  histories  of  the  French  revolu- 
tions and  defending  the  most  extreme  acts  of  the 
"Moimtain."  Being  tried  for  this  and  con- 
demned, he  fled  to  England.  Here  he  read 
Moore's  "Utopia,"  and  devoted  henceforth  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  communism.  In  1840  he 
published  his  "Voyage  en  Icarie,"  an  attractive 
communistic  romance.  In  this  he  proposed,  first, 
a  transitional  period  of  fifty  years,  and  then  a 
complete  commtinism.  In  the  transitional  period 
taxation  was  to  be  more  and  more  levied  upon  the 
wealthy.  Wages  favorable  to  the  poor  were  to  be 
fixt  by  law.  Five  hundred  million  francs  were 
to  be  spent  in  providing  work  and  dwellings  for 
the  poor.  The  army  was  to  be  disbanded  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  employed  on  public 
wor\a.  Unaer  Cabet's  full  commtmism  aU  over 
6<;  were  to  be  retired  on  an  allowance.  All  others 
able  to  work  were  to  be  set  to  compulsory  work — 
men  from  1 8  to  65,  women  from  17  to  5oi  Every- 
thing was  to  be  done  to  make  the  work  attractive. 
The  family  was  to  be  maintained  intact,  save  that 
at  the  ag^  of  five  years  children  were  to  be  edu- 
cated in  communism  by  the  State.  There  was 
to  be  one  official  journal ;  none  others  were  to  be 
allowed.  The  city  of  Icaria  is  described  with 
minute  detail. 

Great  interest  was  created  by  the  thoughts 
voiced  in  Cabet's  work,  and  it  was  decided  to 
establish  an  Icaria  in  America.  Cabet  bought 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Texas,  and  sent,  in 
1848,  sixty-nine  trusted  followers  to  prepare  the 
way.  Arriving  in  New  Orleans  in  March,  they 
heard  of  the  revolution  in  Paris,  and  debated 
whether  or  not  to  return .  They  decided  to  go  on ; 
but  their  ranks  were  soon  decimated  by  fever,  and 
they  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  met 
Cabet.  There  was  a  stormy  interview  and  Cabet 
was  much  denounced;  but  m  March,  1849,  Cabet, 
with  380  followers,  went  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  where 
they  hoped  for  a  better  climate  than  in  Texas. 
Meanwhile,  Cabet  had  been  condemned  in  Paris 
to  imprisonment  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  fraud. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  and  had  the  sentence  re- 
vised.    Returning   to   Nauvoo,   he   found  the 


community  prospering,  having,  in  1855,  500 
members.  Tnere  was,  however,  continual  dis- 
sension, and  Cabet,  with  aoo  followers,  left  for 
St.  Loms,  where  he  died  (1856).  The  colony, 
however,  survived,  and  only  finally  disbanded  m 
the  year  1895.  (See  Icaria.)  Cabet,  it  should 
be  added,  gave  a  somewhat  religious  cast  to  his 
thought,  writing  a  book,  "Le  Vrai  Christianisme 
suivant  J&us  Christ,"  and  indeed  several  other 
books  arguing  that  Christianity  is  communism. 

RxFBUtNCES :  Icaria,  by  Albert  Shaw;  Fmek  and  Gtrman 
Socialism,  by  R.  T.  Ely,  and  other  histories  of  socjalism. 
(See  CoHHUNisu.) 

CADBURT,  GEORGE:  English  manufacturer 
and  philanthropist;  bom  at  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham, 1830;  educated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  01  Friends,  to  which  his  family  belonged. 
One  of  the  most  successful  and  prosperotis  cocoa 
manufacturers  in  the  kingdom,  his  relations  with 
his  employees  would  seem  to  be  almost  ideal.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  firm  of  Cadbury  Brothers,  Lim- 
ited, and  also  of  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Co. 
His  great  title  to  fame  rests  upon  his  splendid 
achievement  in  the  founding  of  Boumeville, 
which  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  "the  model 
village."  Address:  Manor  House,  Northfield, 
Worcester,  England.     (See  Bournbvillb.) 

CAIRirSS,  JOHN  ELLIOT:  Political  econo- 
mist; bom  at  Castle  Bellingham,  County  Louth, 
Ireland,  1823 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  called  to  the  bar  in  1857,  but  never  seems 
to  have  practised.  In  1856  he  competed  success- 
fully for  the  Whately  professorship  of  political 
economy  in  Dublin,  and  held  it  for  five  years,  the 
full  period  during  which  it  was  tenable.  During 
this  period  he  published  several  essays  and  lec- 
tures, especially  one  on  "The  Slave  Power,"  de- 
fending the  cause  of  the  North  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  winning  by  it  a  high  reputation  for 
economic  thought  and  anal]^.  In  1865,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  Uni- 
versity CoUege,  London;  and  when,  in  1873,  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  resign,  he  was  made 
professor  emeritus.  Of  the  Ricardo-Mill  school, 
Caimes  ranks  perhaps  second  to  Mill  himself.  He 
maintained  sharply  that  political  economy  has 
to  do  only  with  what  is,  not  with  what  ought  to 
be;  and  his  whole  treatment  was  conservative  and 
of  the  old,  orthodox,  and  a  ^iori  school,  having 
little  to  do  with  the  induction  of  the  historic^ 
school.  While  of  the  school  of  Mill,  he  criticized 
him  very  sharply  on  many  points,  so  that  the 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  declares  the 
effect  of  Caimes's  last  and  greatest  book  to  have 
been  mainly  destr^^t,i^Ye„iivjh5^q9&  ^th  in  the 
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finality  of  Mill's  conclusions.  Ctumes's  literary 
skill  and  his  logical  ingenuity  are  perhaps  his 
most  marked  characteristics.  He  was  the  author 
of:  "Political  Essays";  "Leading  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  Newly  Expounded  ;  and 
"The  Slave  Power."     He  died  in  1875. 

CALVW,  JOHR:  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian; bom  at  Noyon,  Picardy,  France,  1509-  His 
influence  on  social  reform,  whether  for  good  or  for 
ill,  was  far  from  slight.  Prof.  John  Fiske  says  of 
him  ("The  Beginnings  of  New  England,"  p.  58): 
"It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  Calvin  with  enthusi- 
asm, as  it  comes  natural  to  speak  of  the  genial, 
wJiole-souled,  many-sided  mirth-  and  song-loving 
Luther.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  debt  which  mankind  owes  to  Calvin. 
The  spiritual  father  of  Coligny,  of  William  the 
Silent,  and  of  Cromwell  must  occupy  a  foremost 
rank  among  the  champions  of  modem  democ- 
racy. Perhaps  not  one  of  the  medieval  popes 
was  more  despotic  in  temper  than  Calvin;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  tne  promulgation  of  his 
theology  was  one  of  the  longest  steps  that  man- 
kind has  taken  toward  personal  freedom.  Cal- 
vinism left  the  individual  man  alone  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  God.  ...  In  the  presence  of  the 
awful  responsibility  of  life  all  distinctions  of  rank 
and  fortune  vanished;  prince  and  pauper  were 
alike  the  helpless  creatures  of  Jehovah,  and  sup- 
pliants for  His  grace." 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  in  what  direction 
Calvin's  contribution  to  human  thought  and  life 
must  lie.  By  crushing  the  individual  under  the 
sovereign  decrees  of  God,  he  frees  him  from  all 
lesser  bondage.  Calvin's  sociology  becomes  in- 
tensely individualistic.  He  defends  private  prop- 
erty as  morally  necessary,  as  tests  of  justice  and 
integrity.  The  communism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  tries  to  prove  was  not  communism.  He 
is  the  first  theologian  to  defend  interest.  The 
State  and  the  Church  he  regarded  as  wholly  in- 
dependent, yet  alike  in  Church  and  State  the  one 
supreme  ruler  is  God.  Luxury  he  condemned  as 
sin.  He  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
provide  for  the  poor,  and  to  this  end  he  revived 
the  temporal  duty  of  the  diaconate.  He  died  in 
1564- 

CAUPAHELLA,  TOMMASO:  Italian  monk; 
bom  1568;  entered  the  Dominican  Order  when 
quite  a  boy,  but  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  In  1599  there  arose  a  con- 
spiracy in  Calaona  tupinst  the  Spanish  rule. 
C^mpanella,  as  an  Itauan  patriot,  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  and  heresy,  and  imprisoned  in  a 
dungeon  in  Naples  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years, 
being  repeatedly  tortured  to  make  him  confess  his 
heresy,  but  with  no  avail.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was  his 
"Civitas  Solis"  (published  16*3).  When  released 
he  retired  to  Rome,  and  afterward  to  Paris, 
where,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Richelieu  and  a 
pension  from  the  king,  he  ended  his  days  in  peace. 
The  "City  of  the  Sun"  is  a  dialogue  between  a 
Knight  Templar  and  a  sea  captain.  The  captain 
tells  of  a  wonderful  city  he  had  visited,  and  de- 
scribes minutely  all  that  he  saw,  especially  the 
methods  of  education  and  the  laws  by  which  the 
city  is  governed.  It  much  resembles  Plato's 
"Republic."  Work  is  common  to  all,  but  the 
hours  are  to  be  only  four,  and  slavery  is  repu- 
diated. There  is  to  be  community  of  wives  and 
of  goods.    Money  is  not  received,  even  from 


foreigners.  A  translation  of  the  "City  of  the 
Sim'  may  be  found  in  Morley's  Universal  Li- 
brary.    Campanella  died  in  1639. 

CAMPBELL,  HELEN  STUART:  American 
author;  bom  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  1839;  educated 
in  public  schools.  Her  interest  in  social  problems 
was  first  aroused  in  1877.  She  became  convinced 
that  the  improper  preparation  of  the  food  of  the 
poor  was  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  cra- 
ving for  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  1878  she  went 
South,  organizing  tne  first  cooking-schools  there, 
and  publishing  a  Dook  on  housekeeping  and  cook- 
ery. Through  the  reading  of  her  book,  "Miss 
Hemdon's  Income,"  published  in  1885,  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  moved  to  engage 
Mrs.  Campbell  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  conditions  of  the  working  women  and 
children  of  New  York  City.  After  a  year's  work 
the  result  was  published  in  "Prisoners  of  Pov- 
erty." She  then  went  abroad  to  investigate  the 
same  conditions  in  London,  Paris,  and  several 
Italian  cities,  resulting  in  her  "Prisoners  of  Pov- 
erty Abroad."  Later  she  received  the  prize 
offered  by  the  American  Economic  Association 
for  the  best  treatise  on  "Women  Wage  Earners." 
She  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  officers 
of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York,  and  was 
associated  also  with  the  first  clubs  established  for 
working  girls.  Mrs.  Campbell  is  interested  in  all 
social  questions  :  the  child-labor  problem,  arts 
and  crafts  movements,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  mentioned,  she  is  the  author  of 
"Household  Economics"  and  many  other  books. 
Address:  170  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

CANADA:  The  largest  of  the  British  posses- 
sions, having  an  area  of  3,653,946  square  miles. 
It  includes  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest,  British  Columbia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Newfoundland  is  not  in  the 
Dominion  and  to  Newfoundland  belongs  a  part  of 
Labrador.  The  population  of  the  Dominion  in 
1901  was  5,371,315-  Of  these,  1,649,371,  mainly 
in  Quebec,  speak  French;  108,113 
are  Indians.  Ontario  has  apopula- 
tion  of  3,183,947  (capital,  loronto, 
362,140).  Quebec  1,648,898  (capital, 
Quebec,  68,840.  Montreal  367,730),  Nova  Scotia 
459.574  (capital  Halifax,  40,833).  New  Bruns- 
wick, 331,130  (capital,  Fredericton,  7,000.  St. 
John4o,7ii).  Manitoba,  160,500.  BritishColum- 
bia,  250,000.  Prince  Edward  Island,  103,359; 
Alberta  has  183,000 ;  Saskatchewan,  300,000;  Kee- 
watin,  9,800;  Yukon,  27,219;  Mackenzie,  5,216; 
Ungava,  5,113.  Vital  statistics  are  not  col- 
lected. 

A  so-called  "American  invasion  of  Canada" 
began  in  1898-99.  In  1903,  out  of  67,379  ^' 
migrants  into  Canada  36,388  came  trom  the 
United  States.  In  1903  there  were  49.473  out 
of  128,364;  in  1904  it  was  45,339  out  of  130,331, 
and  in  1905  it  was  43,653  out  of  146,346.  It 
is  estimated  that  they  brought  with  them 
five  to  ten  million  dollars.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  U.  S.  factories  have  branches  in 
Canacla. 

Education  is  advanced.  There  were  in  1905 
20,335  schools,  1,114,878  pupils,  and  expendi- 
tures of  $13,407,876.  There  are  18  degree-grant- 
ing bodies,  with  30  colleges.  All  schoofi  are 
under  government  and  almost  wholly  supported 
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by  i^vemment  grants  and  local  taxation.  Edu- 
cation is  compulsory,  but  the  law  is  not  very 
thoroughly  emorced.  In  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
the  Northwest  territories  there  are  separate 
schools  for  Roman  Catholics. 

There  are  1,249  papers  (117  dailies). 

The  most  important  industries  of  Canada  are 
agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  mining.  Out  of 
63,422,338  acres  of  occupied  land,  30,166,0^3 
are  improved.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  mam 
crops.  The  forest  area  is  estimated  at  1,248,- 
798  square  miles.  The  total  value  of  the  fisher- 
ies (1904)  was  $33,500,000.  The  total  value  of 
mineral  produce  (1905)  was  $68,574,707;  gold, 
$14,486,833;  coal,  $17,658,615. 

In  1 90 1  the  income  from  manufactures  was 
$569,817,720,  or  $106.08  per  head.  Manufactures 
are  earned  on  extensively  and  increasingly,  em- 
ploying over  400,000  persons. 

uicome  (1906),  $80,139,360.  Expenditures, 
$67,340,641.  P*ublic  debt,  $377,678,580.  Can- 
ada has  a  protective  tariff  with  a  preferential, 
adopted  1897,  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  colonies,  and  more  than  half  her  revenue  is 
derived  fixjm  duties. 

Exports  (1906),  $356,586,630.  Imports, $394,- 
267,616.  The  leading  exports  and  their  values 
in  millions  of  dollars  were  (1906) :  wood  and  man- 
ufactures, 34;  cheese,  24;  gold-bearing  quartz, 
12;  wheat,  33;  bacon,  11 ;  cattle,  11 ;  wheat  flour, 
6.  The  leading  imports  were  iron,  steel,  and 
manufactures  of,  41;  coal  and  coke,  21;  wool, 
manufactures  of,  15;  cotton,  manufactures  of, 
8;  sugar,  molasses,  9.  The  imports  (1905)  from 
the  U.  S.  were,  in  millions  of  dollars,  166:  from 
Great  Britain,  73;  Germany,  6;  Prance,  7.  The 
exports  to  Great  Britain  were  113;  the  U.  S., 

77- 
Of  the  railways  "Hazell's  Annual"  (1907)  sa^s: 
"There  were  in  1905  65  railway  lines  workmg 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a  total  mileage 
of  20,601.  The  government  own  about  1,519 
miles  of  railway,  and  a  magfnificent  system  of 
canals.  In  1905  there  were  767  miles  of  electric 
railways.  The  principal  railway  systems  are 
those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  8,298  miles; 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  ^,570  miles;  Inter- 
colonial, 1,449  miles;  Canadian  Northern,  1,880 
miles.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  which 
was  approved  by  Parliament  in  1904,  and  is 
being  built  with  government  aid,  will  extend 
across  the  Dominion  from  Moncton,  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  east  coast,  to  a  terminus  on  Kaien 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  River,  on  the  . 
Pacific  coast.  Its  total  length  will  be  3,500  miles. 
The  contract  between  the  government  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  is  that  the  com- 
pany shall  construct  in  eight  years  the  western 
division  of  the  line,  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific, 
the  government  guaranteeing  the  principal  and 
interest  of  three  fourths  of  the  bond  issue  neces- 
sary for  construction,  and  pajdng  a  cash  subsidy 
for  the  mountain  section,  which  will  eventually 
amount  to  between  £1,600,000  and  ;£2,ooo,ooo. 
The  companv  guarantees  the  remaining  one  fourth 
of  the  bond  issue,  and  becomes  proprietor  of 
this  section.  As  to  the  eastern  division,  from 
Winnipeg  to  Moncton,  the  government  will 
construct  it  and  when  complete  it  is  to  be 
leased  to  the  company  (who  are  to  have  free 
use  of  the  line  for  the  first  seven  years)  for 
fifty  years,  when  it  -reverts  to  the  government, 
tho  the  company  are  then  to  retain  the  termi- 
nals and  such  branch  lines  as  they  may  select. 


The  company  will  work  both  sections  when  they 
are  completed." 

In  1905  the  receipts  of  the  Canadian  railways 
were  $106,467,199,  and  their  working  expenses 
♦79-977.S74-  Their  paid-up  capital  was  $1,348,- 
666,414.  They  carried  25,288,723  passengers  and 
50,893,957  tons  of  freight. 

Telegraph  lines  (1905),  37,808,  of  which  6,590 
were  government  lines.     Post-oiHces,  10,879. 

Canada  has  a  network  of  canals  and  river  and 
lake  navigation  making  2,700  miles.  In  1905 
30,811  vessels  passed  through  the  Canadian  ca- 
nals carrying  233,545  passengers  and  9,371,744 
tons  of  freight. 

Constitution  and  Govbrnmbnt 

The  crown  is  represented  by  a  governor-gen- 
eral with  a  privy  council  chosen  by  himself. 
Each  province  has  a  lieutenant-governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general  in  council  and 
a  separate  Parliament.  The  Federal  Parliament 
has  a  Senate  nominated  for  life  (from  Ontario  34 
members,  Quebec  24,  Nova  Scotia  10,  New 
Brunswick,  10,  Manitoba  4,  British  Columbia  3, 
Prince  Edward  Island  4,  Alberta  4,  Saskatche- 
wan 4),  and  a  House  of  Commons,  elected  every 
five  years  on  a  low  suffrage  (from  Ontario  86, 

Huebec  65,  Nova  Scotia  18,  New  Brunswick  13, 
ritish  Columbia  7,  Prince  Edward  Island  4, 
Manitoba  10,  Saskatchewan  5,  Alberta  5,  Yukon 
i).  Bills  passed  by  Parliament  must  receive 
the  assent  of  the  governor-general,  and  may  be 
disallowed  by  the  king  within  two  years.  The 
governor-general  is  Earl  Grey;  premier.  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier.  From  1867  to  1896  the  Conserva- 
tives were  in  power  except  for  five  years.  In 
1896,  largely  on  the  Manitoba  schools  question, 
the  Liberals,  under  the  lead  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier, won  118  seats  to  the  Conservatives'  86,  and 
the  Independents'  8.  This  lead  was  increased  in 
1900.  In  1904  Sir  Laurier's  government  won 
a  majority  of  52  in  a  house  of  214.  The  chief 
issue  was  the  railroad  question,  the  Conservatives 
favoring  steps  toward  state  ownership. 

The  Canadian  militia  is  imder  the  command 
of  a  major-general  of  the  British  army.  Its 
peace  training  strength  is  46,000.  There  is  no 
active  marine  militia. 

Postal  savings-banks,  under  charge  of  the 
government,  were  established  in  1868.  In  1905 
they  had  165,518  depositors  and  $45,368,320  on 
deposit.  The  growth  of  the  general  banking 
business  shows  the  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. 


Discounts. 
Deposits.. 


j868 


$53,309,050 
33.653.594 


189S 


t>a3,8o<,3>o 
336,161,063 


1905 


♦603,685.367 
567,846.789 


Social  Reporu 

Social  reform  in  Canada  is  not  largely  ad- 
vanced, perhaps  because  the  need  has  not  seemed 
pressing.     Land  has  been  easy  to  get  and  em- 

Eloyment  has  been  good.     The  wages  are  not 
igh.     Free  grants  01  160  acres  in  Manitoba  are 
readily   secured. 

Nor  have  such  reform  movements  as  have  de- 
veloped had  marked  characteristics.  For  the 
most  part  they  have  been  connected  with  the 
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reform  movements  of  the  U.  S.  Most  American 
trade-unions  have  branches  in  Canada  as  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  the  statistics  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  include  many  Canadian  unions. 
Nevertheless  an  Annual  Trades  and  Labor  Con- 
gress of  Canada  has  held  twenty-two  meetings, 
and  the  organization  of  labor  has  recently 
made  considerable  progress.  The  recwit  Eng- 
lish labor  political  successes  have  had  influence 
in  Canada. 

As  the  result  of  a  general  Trades  Congress  held 
in  Victoria,  B.C.,  1906,  an  Independent  Labor 
Party  has  been  formed.  It  is  to  work  after  the 
model  of  the  English  party.  Although  social- 
istic, it  is  not  called  upon  to  accept  the  Socjalist 
program  at  the  present  juncture.  The  Socialist 
delegates  mainly  voted  with  the  majority  on 
this  matter.  There  is,  however,  a  small  Socialist 
party  with  some  successes  in  British  Coliunbia. 
The  Socialist  vote  in  1903  was  8,035.  •  Canada, 
however,  is  in  the  main  individualistic.  Munic- 
ipalism  and  cooperation  are  little  developed,  tho 
the  Dominion  Government  has  made  some  ex- 
periments in  the  direction  of  State  socialism. 
It  has  established  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions at  various  points.  Cooperative  cream- 
eries, under  State  supervision,  are  now  found  all 
through  the  Northwest.  When  a  shipping  ring 
threatened  to  monopolize  the  cattle  trade,  the 
government  slipped  in  and  ran  cattle  steamers 
of  its  own. 

Nevertheless  trusts  have  much  power.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  with  stores  in  almost 
every  town  and  city,  largely  controls  retail  trade. 
Cooperation,  apart  from  the  dairies,  consists  only 
in  a  few  bakeries,  stores,  and  credit  societies. 
At  Maiysville,  near  Fredericton,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Mr.  Alexander  Gibson  has  developed  a 
sort  of  "Canadian  Pullman"  for  the  employees 
of  his  saw  and  cotton  mills. 

Charity  organizations  exist  in  most  cities. 

Strictly  speaking,  Canada  has  no  poor  law, 
and  no  '  poor  rates,"  but  the  relief  institutions, 
though  mainly  private,  are  lareely  supported  by 
municipalities.  In  the  cities  kige  numbers  re- 
ceive outdoor  relief,  usually  with  some  work 
test.  There  are  in  the  Dominion  75  hospitals, 
18  asylums  for  the  insane,  with  ihany  other  in- 
stitutions of  various  kind,  for  relief  or  preven- 
tion. 

Rbfcrbncbs:  Statistical  Ytar  Book  of  Canada,  by  Gecffge 
Johnson,  P.S.S.,  Government  statistician,  Ottawa;  Statisti- 
cal Abstract  far  th*  Sntral  Colonial  and  otktr  Posstssions  of 
tk*  UmUd  KintJom,  annual,  London;  Self-Gavtmmtnt  in 
Canada  and  How  It  Was  Won,  F.  Bradshaw,  London,  1903; 
Canada  in  Ik*  Twtntirlh  Ctniury,  A.  G.  Bradley,  London, 
1903;  Canada  and  Iks  Empirg,  £.  S.  Montagu  and  B.  Her- 
bert, London,  1904;  Sir  WUfrid  Lanritr  and  tkt  Libtral 
Party,  J.  S.  wiUison,  a  vols..  London,  1903;  How  Canada 
isGovehml.J.  G.  Bourinot,  Copp,  looa;  Canada  and  tk* 
Canadian  On*stion,  Gotdwin  Smith,  Macmillan,  1891. 


CANALS:  Artificial  waterways  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation  or  irrigation.  (See  Irrigation.) 
Navigable  canals  may  be  divided  into  those  used 
for  inland  navigation  and  those  used  for  shorten- 
ing sea  voyages.  With  a  long  and  honorable 
history  canals  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  been 
overshadowed  in  importance  by  the  railway,  but 
are  now  experiencing  a  deserved  and  needed 
revival. 

Canals  are  of  importance,  because,  first,  they 
can  carry  certain  freight  cheaper  and  better 
than  railroads;  secondly,  by  carrying  goods  where 
speed  of  transport  is  of  small  moment,  they  free 


the  railroads  to  do  more  rapid  work ;  thirdly, 
for  certain  lines  of  commerce  they  can  compete 
with  railroads  in  rates,  and  so  lower  railroad 
rates. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  railroads 
should  be  allowed  no  longer,  through  a  mistaken 
policy,  to  ruin  canals,  or  buy  them  and  control 
them.  Many  therefore,  not  Socialists,  hold  that 
government  should  care  for,  own  and  operate 
canals  on  some  large,  comprehensive  system. 
Every  argument  for  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
roads applies  to  canals  with  added  force.  (Sc« 
Railroads.) 

The  <ddest  large  canals  known  wen  theioyal  canal  at  Baby- 
lon, at  least  3500  b.c,  and  some  in  Egypt,  probably  7000 
B.C.  Important  canals  were  later  built  at  Alexandria  and 
Rome,  The  Grand  Canal  o(  China,  650  miles  long,  was  con- 
structed in  the  thirteenth  century.  Canals, 
were,  however,  of  small  use  till  the  invention 
BlMbarj  of  loclo  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
after  which  several  important  canals  were  con- 
structedj  particularly  in  Italy  and  France. 
Peter  the  Great  began  in  1700  the  immense  system  of  canals 
in  Russia  which  connect  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  afford  continuous  navigation,  1,434  miles.  The  modern 
era  of  canal  construction  dates,  however,  from  the  socoeas  at 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  firom  Worsley  to  Mandieeter, 
commenced  in  17S9.  and  lengthened  to  Liverpool  in  1779. 
A  canal  mania  at  tnis  time  t»t>ke  out.  Dividend  in  some 
cf  the  canal  companies  amounted  to  100  per  cent.  In  Inland 
the  Grand  Canal  was  built  in  >76<.  Louis  I.  at  Bavaria  in 
z8^6  completed  a  project  of  Chanemagne  in  connecting  the 
liain  and  the  Danuoe  by  a  canal  108  miles  long.  The  Danish 
Canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  was  finished 
in  1785.  The  great  Gotba  Canal  in  Sweden  was  oompletad  in 
1839.  The  fint  canal  in  America  was  built  at  South  Hadtey. 
Haas.,  in  1793.  In  1817  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  United  States 
was  commenced,  and  finished  amid  great  enthusiasm  in  i8is. 
The  original  cost  was  $5,700,000.  In  1859-53.  altho  the  tolls 
had  bem  reduced  to  about  one  third  the  original  amount,  the 
revenue  was  over  $3,000,000  per  year. 

Prom  1895-70  interest  in  canals  was  wholly  edipsed  by 
that  in  railroads.  In  1870,  however,  interest  in  them  revived. 
In  October,  1884,  an  International  Inland  Navigation 
Congress  was  held  in  Bremen,  and  has  met  nearly  every  year 
since.  The  great  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which  enables  the 
largest  steamers  for  India  or  America  to  load  at  Manchester, 
was  commenced  in  1885,  and  opened  January  i,  1894,  costing 
$75,ooOjOOO.  It  is  mainly  controlled  by  the  cnty,  which  has 
a  majonty  of  the  directors.  The  North  Sea  Baltic  Canal  was 
commenced  in  1887,  and  finished  in  July,  1895. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  by  far  the  most  important 
long  canal  of  the  world,  tho  not  the  longest,  it 
being,  with  feeders,  352  miles  long.  It  was  long 
paralyzed  by  the  adverse  interests  and  influences 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  but  in  1883 
all  tolls  were  removed  and  an  active  agitation 
commenced  to  make  it  an  effective  competitor 
of  the  railroads.  In  1896  a  referendum  was 
taken  of  the  state  to  spend  $9,000,000  to  deepen 
.  it  to  9  feet.  This  was  carried,  but  the  amount 
was  insufficient,  and  in  1903  a  referendum  was 
carried  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  enough  to 
make  it  a  great  barge  canal,  navigable  by  vessels 
of  1,000  tons.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
will  cost  $101,000,000,  or  $41,000,000  more  than 
the  cost  to  date. 

Other  great  canal  systems  in  the  U.  S.  are 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  opened  in  1850,  and 
184  miles  long,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan,  con- 
necting the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi.  It 
w£is  opened  in  1898,  and  is  96  miles  long.  It  has 
been  vastly  improved  by  tiie  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal,  begun  in  1892  and  completed  1900.  It  has 
also  been  mooted  to  make  it  a  great  ship  canal, 
allowing  ocean  steamers  to  ascend  to  Chicago 
from  New  Orleans.     The  Morris  Canal,  101  miles 


long  (i8«o),  connects  the  Hudson  and  the  Dela- 
ware. The  Delaware  and  Raritan,  4^  miles  long 
(1831-34),  connects  those  rivers,  and,  therefore, 


New  Vork  and  Philadelphia.    Canada  has  im- 
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portant  canals  besides  the  Wetland  Canal, 
following  table  shows 

Tbb  Gbxat  Sbip  Camau  or  thb  World 


The 


Canal 


Cronstidt ' '  "aid'  * '  Stl 
PetcnbiUK 

Cofinth 

MmnrheatCT 

Kataer  WQhelm 

Elbe  and  Timve 

WeUand 

SMiltSU.  Marie  (Ameri- 
can)  

Satdt  Ste.  Marie  (Cana- 
dima) 


Com- 
ideted 


1869 

1890 
189J 
1894 
189s 

IQOO 
1833 

i8SS 
189s 


Length 
miles 


90. 
16. 

&" 

41. 

a7. 


1. 135 


No.  of 
Locks 


None 

None 

None 

S 


at 


Cost> 


$100,000,000 

10,000.000 
5,000,000 
75,000,000 
40,000,000 
95,200,000 
6,000,000 

«.033.S3J 
3,770,611 


>  Cost  of  construction  to  state. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  usually  considered  the  most 
important  completed  canal,  tho  more  vessels  pass 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals.  It  is  much  the  longest 
and  without  locks.  In  1 900  there  passed  through 
it  3,441  vessels  with  13,509,237  tonnage.  The 
net  profits  in  1899  were  54,153,500  francs. 

For  the  Panama  Canal,  see  Panama. 

CAimLLOir,  RICHARD:  A  writer  of  Irish 
race,  living  in  Paris  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth centtuy,  of  whose  life  little  is  known,  out 
whose  Tittle  book,  "Essai  sur  la  Nature  du  Com- 
merce en  Gte&'al,"  the  earliest  edition  of  which 
was  publi^ed  in  Paris  in  1755,  seems  to  have 
exerted  a  very  profound  influence  upon  the  eco- 
nomic thought  of  his  centurv.  For  what  is 
known  of  his  life,  see  article  "Cantillon"  in  Pal- 
^ave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Economy."  Can- 
tillon's  opinions  were  those  of  the  mercantilist 
school,  modified  by  the  ideas  of  the  Physiocrats, 
and  all  stated  with  imusual  scientific  precision 
and  method.  For  a  very  favorable  estimate  of 
his  work,  see  the  article  by  Jevons  upon  ' '  Richard 
CantiUon  and  the  Nationdity  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," in  the  Contemporary  Review,  1881.  (See 
Political  Economy.) 

CAFE  COLOHT:  See  South  Africa. 

CAPITAL  may  be  briefly  defined  as  "that  part 
of  wealth  which  is  devoted  to  obtaining  further 
wealth"  (Alfred  Marshall,  "  Economics  of  Indus- 
try," p.  S).  Saj^. S.  Mill  ("  Political  Economy," 
i.,  iv.,  sec.  i) :  "What  capital  does  for  production  is 
to  afford  the  shelter,  protection,  tools,  and  mate- 
rials which  the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and 
otherwise  maintain  the  laborers  during  the  proc- 
ess. Whatever  things  are  destined  for  this  use, 
destined  to  supply  productive  labor  with  these 
various  prerequisites,  are  capital." 
Knies  defines  capital  as  "wealth  set 
aside  for  the  satisfaction,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  future  needs.  This  sat- 
isfaction may  be  obtained  by  the  individual  by 
lending  his  wealth  at  'usury' — usury  of  money, 
usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is  lent 
upon  usury— or  by  reserving  means  for  future  pro-i 
duction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  husbandman  and  his 
com  or  cattle,  or  by  laying  up  for  himself  a  treas- 
ure which  will  be  a  delight  for  many  days . "  Presi- 
dent Francis  A.  Walker  ("Political  Economy," 
sec.  73)  defines  capital  as  "that  part  of  wealth, 
excltlding  unimproved  land  and  natural  agents, 
which  is  devotM  to  the  production  of  wMlth." 


E.  V.  Bohm-Bawerk  defines  capital  as  "the  com- 
plex of  goods  that  originate  in  a  previous  process 
of  production,  and  are  destined,  not  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  but  to  serve  as  means  of  ac- 
quiring further  goods.  Objects  of  immediate 
consumption,  then,  and  land  (as  not  produced) 
stand  outside  our  conception  of  capital." 

There  are  three  questions  which  are  still  in  dis- 
pute in  connection  with  the  concept  of  capittd: 
(i)  Is  all  capital  the  result  of  labor,  and  ought  we 
to  exclude  the  forces  and  free  gifts  of  naturet  This 
question  is  important  when  attention  is  directed 
from  the  consideration  of  the  function  of  capital 
to  that  of  the  function  of  the  capitalist,  or  owner 
of  capital.  The  ownership  of  land  and  gifts  of 
nature  that  have  merely  been  appropriated  must 
be  defended  by  somewhat  different  considerations 
than  the  ownership  of  wealth  that  has  been  de- 
liberately produced  and  saved.  For  this  reason 
it  is  probafcly  best  with  the  above  authors  not  to 
include  under  the  term  capital  any  of  the  so-called 
free  gifts  of  nature.  Of  course  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  draw  the  line,  as  in  the  case  of  made  land, 
between  the  free  gifts  of  nature  and  the  work  of 
man,  and  yet,  altho  in  some  cases  the  line  may  be 
invisible,  and  therefore  hard  to  place,  there  is  a 
line  and  an  important  line,  and  usually  it  can  be 
at  least  approximated.  (3)  Does  the  distinction 
between  capital  and  non-capital  depend  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  capitalist,  or,  in  other  words,  the  owner 
of  the  potential  capitalT  Thus  Professor  Marshall, 
in  the  "Economics  of  Industry,"  argues  that  a 
doctor's  carria^,  when  used  on  professional  visits, 
would  be  capital,  but  when  used  for  pleasure 
merely  woula  not  be  capital.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  distinction  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  intent  as  in  the  use  that  actually  is  made; 
tho  of  course  usually  what  is  intended  for  pro- 
duction of  wealth  is  used  for  that  purpose,  so 
Uiat  the  same  article  may  sometimes  be  used  as 
capital  and  sometimes  not.  The  final  question 
is,  (3)  Does  capital  include  what  are  called  imma- 
terial, as  distinct  from  material  qualitiesf  This 
question  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  first.  In  a 
general  sense  immaterial  qualities  are  certainlv 
often,  and  perhaps  usually,  the  truest  capital. 
Thus  we  say  a  man's  capital  is  his  health,  skill, 
strength;  but  in  political  economy  it  is  more 
usual  and  probably  wiser  not  to  speak  of  imma- 
terial capital,  because  it  is  different  from  material 
capital,  and  obeys  different  laws.  Capital,  there- 
fore, is  generally  used  in  political  economy  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  material  wealth,  not  the  free 
gift  of  nature,  used  for  the  production  of  more 
wealth. 


We  now  come  to  consider  some  dii!erent  lands  of  capital, 
and  first  the  common  distinction  made  between  Circulating 
and  Fixed  Capital.     In  the  words  «(  Mill:  "Capital  which 
fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office,  in  the  production 
in  which  it  is  engaged,  by  a  single  use  is  called 
SlAraBt      Cireulaiint  CapMl.    "Capital  which  exists  in 
wi~Am  of     *^y  durable  shape,  and  the  return  to  which  is 
Tr~2r.i       spread  over  a  period  of  corresponding  duration . 
v«|tMl       is  called  Fixtd  Capital."  >    Another  conven- 
ient distinction  is  made  by  Professor  Uushall 
("Economics  of  Industry,"  p.   19)  into  Ri- 
mmuratory  Capital  and  AuxUiary  Capiuu.    He  says: 

"  Rtmunfralory  Capital  ot  Wagt  Capital  consists  of  the 
food,  clothes,  shelter,  etc.,  which  support  labor. 

"Auxiliary  Capital  is  that  which  aids  labor.  It  oonnsts 
of  tools,  machines,  factories,  and  other  buildings  that  are  used 
for  trade  pfirposes,  railways,  canals,  roads,  snipe,  etc.;  also 
raw  materials." 

Passing  now  to  the  theory  of  capital,  we  are, met  at  once  by 
the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion,  and  have  therefore  to  con- 
sider the  history  of  theories  of  capital.  v^ 

>  "  Political  Eoonomy."  Bode  I.,  cbap.  vl. 
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The  word  capital  (oonnscted  with  the  Latin  caput,  or  head) 
was  originally  a  mere  adjective  in  the  phrase  "  capital  stock," 
and  so  lued  as  late  as  Adam  Smith.     But  it 
soon  came  to  be  used  ellipticalljr  for  the  whole 
IQltaiT  of    phrase,  and  the  single  word  ca^tal  is  used  in 
■m,a_4M  ^  the  modem  sense  at  least  as  early  as  1635,  in 
iSS*  1       Daffome's  "Merchant's  MirrouT."     This^ves 
vftpltel       us  some  clue  to  the  history  of  the  treatment  of 
capital  by  economists.     It  has  been  mainly 
connected  with  interest,  the  phrase  "capital 
stock  "  being  contrasted  with  the  interest  accruing  from  it.   In 
a  primitive  society  there  is  little  capital.     Weapons  and  im- 
plements for  the  hunt  and  for  fishing  constitute  the  total  equip- 
ment.    Later,  in  the  pastoral  stage,  flocks  and  berdsrepreeent 
the  chief  forms  of  capital,  while  developing  agriculture  calls 
for  somewhat  more  conipUcated  tools  and  implements.     Only 
after  the  invention    oc    machinery,  however,  does   capital 
emerge  as  an  independent  factor  in  production.    It  is  because 
of  the  capitalistic  system  which  they  ushered  in  that  the  in- 
ventions which  were  made  in  England  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  without  exaggeration  be 
said  to  have  caused  an  "industrial  revolution."    Since  Watt 
perfected  the  steam-en^ne  in   1776,  machine  methods  of 
production  and  the  factory  system  have  displaced  hand 
methods  and  the  domestic  system  in  nearly  every  department 
of  manufacturing  industry.     With  every  step  in  this  develop- 
ment the  importance  of  capital  has  increased  until  to-day  in 
the  Western  world  the  man  who  is  without  capital  and  who 
is  unable  to  command  it  is  forced  almost  of  necessitjr  to 
become  the  hired  employee  of  the  man  who  has  capital. 
The  wage  system  is  thtis  the  natural  supplement  to  privately 
owned  capital  and  is  rightly  included  in  the  conception  of  the 
caratalistlc  system  of  production. 

The  best  history  yet  written  of  the  various  theories  of 
capital  is  undoubtedly  Bdhm-Bawerk's"  Capital  and  Interest: 
A  Critical  History  of  Economical  Theory,"  a  translation 
from  the  German  "Kapital  und  Kapitalzins."  This  book 
has  been  largely  used  in  the  following  account.  The  problem 
of  capital  Bdhm-Bawerk  states  substantialljr  as  follows: 

He  who  owns  capital  can  generally  obtain  from  it  a  per- 
manent net  income  called  interest.    This  has  notable  char- 
acteristics.    It  owes  its  existence  to  no  personal  activity 
of  the  capitalist.     It  flows  into    him  even 
where  he  has  not  moved  a  finger.    It  seems  in 
Tha  Fniblem  '^  peculiar  sense  to  spring  from  capital,  or,  to 
af  Canital     "^  "■  ^"^  °^'^  metaphor,  to  be  begotten  of  it. 
m  bspitBi     jt  jn^y  ^  obtained  from  any  capital,  from 
goods  that  are  barren,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
miitf  ul;  from  perishable  goods,  as  from  durable; 
from  goods  that  can  be  replaced,  and  from  goods  that  cannot 
be  replaced:  from  money,  as  from  commodities.     Finally,  it 
flows  mto  the  capitalist  without  ever  exhausting  the  capital 
from  which  it  comes,  and  therefore  without  any  necessary 
limit.     It  presents  the  remarkable  picture  of  a  hfeless  thing 
producing  an  everiasting  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  goods. 
Whence  and  why  this  endless  flow  of  wealth)     This  is  the 
theoretical  problem  of  capital  and  interest.     This  is  different, 
says  Bohm-Bawerk,  from  the  social  and  political  pn^lam. 
The  theoretical  problem  asks  why  there  is  interest  on  capital; 
the  social  and  political  inoblem  asks  whether  there  should  be. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  keep  the  two  questions  apart. 
"Whether  there  should  be"  certainly  depends  upon     why 
there  is."  and  "why  there  is"  is  not  unaffected  by  "whethw 
there  should  be."  Yet  they  are  two  questions,  andlor  thesake 
of  clear  thought  we  should  try  to  keep  them  separate,  and  to 
answer  the  first  question  first.     Yet,  historically,  in  political 
economy,  the  second  question  received  the  first  treatment. 
Ancient  political  economy  evidenced  a  deep  disapproval  <^  in- 
terest, as  witnessed  in  the  prohibition  o£  interest  between  Jews 
in  the  Mosaic  code  and  in  many  passages  from 
classic  literature.    (SeeUauKY.)    The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.     Credit  had  little  place  in  pro- 
duction.    Machinery  was  simple.     Almost  all 
loans  were  for  immediate  consumption,  and, 
■s  a  rule,  to  people  in  distress.     Tne  creditor 
was  usually  rich,  the  debtor  poor,  and  the 
former,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  a  man  squeezing  something 
from  the  poor  man.    Yet  was  there  little  study  of  the  ques- 
tion.    Plato,  Aristotle,  the  two  Catos,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plautus 
— all  condemn  interest,  and  yet  assign  little  reason  for  so 
doing.     Aristotle's  argument  was:  Money  is  by  nature  in- 
capable of  bearing  fnut.     The  lender's  gain,  th«efore,  must 
come  from  a  defrauding  of  the  borrower.    "The  strong  con- 
demnation of  interest  by  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  eaily  Chris- 
tian Church  is  well  known.     Yet  there  was  usually  but  Uttlp 
reason  given^  and  some  of  the  reasons  that  were  given  are  far 
more  rnetonc^  than  logical.     Gradually  Greek  and  then 
Roman  lemslation  came  to  allow  interest,  and  so  the  practise 
spread.     The  Middle  Ages,  however,  witnessed  a  revival  of 
the  condemnation  of  interest.     The  Church  strenuously  con- 
demned it  (see  Canon  Law),  first  categancally. 
and  then,  as  the  desire  for  interest  and  the 
seeming  need  of  interest  incrnued,  with  mora 
show  of  argument  and  attempt  at  reason. 
Gonzalez  Tellez  falls  back  on  Aristotle's  ar- 
gument.    Thomas  Aquinas  (9.  v.)  does  the 
same  in  a  different  form.     He  argues  that  he 
who  loans  money  passes  over  money  and  all  that  comes  from 
it,  and  therefore  has  no  right  to  the  interest  that  springs  from 
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it.  Interest  again  he  conaden  as  the  hypocritical  and  under- 
hand price  asked  for  a  good  common  to  all — time.  Time  is 
simply  a  pretext  used  by  usurers  to  get  more  than  they  pve. 
But  time  is  a  common  good,  given  to  all  equally  by  God. 
This  was  the  general  position  of  the  canonists,  tho  steadfly 
and  guietly  exceptions  and  excuses  were  introduced  permit^ 
ting  interest  under  this  pretext  or  that. 

'The  Protestant  reformers  usually  approved  of  interest, 

altho  with  more  or  less  reserve;  at  least  this  is  so  with  ZwingU, 

Luther  (in  his  later  days),  Melanchthon,  and  Calvin.     The 

last  named,  however,  is  the  only  one  who 

gives  cuvful  reason  for  his  approval.     His 

rnrtllt***    argument  is  that  interest  is  legitimate,  because. 

mmt tho  money  itself  be  barren,  money  is  used  as  a 

"*"w"  house  is  used,  for  gain  of  convenience  or  rent, 
and  therefore  that  the  lender  of  the  money  is 
entitled  to  interest  as  his  share  of  the  gain. 
MoUnsus,  taking  somewliat  the  same  ground,  opposed  the 
canon  prohibition  of  interest.  Besold  and  Grotius  followed 
hesitatuigly  in  the  same  line  till  Salmasius  (about  1640)  poured 
out  a  flood  of  writing  defending  interest,  and  was  followed 
by  Bacon,  North,  Locke.  Steuart,  Hume,  Galiani,  Vasco, 
Beccaria,  Mirabeau,  and  Bentham. 

But  this  already  brings  us  to  modem  times,  when  capital 
aqd  interest,  having  become  matters  of  such  vast  moment, 
have  elicited  far  more  careful  and  scientific  study.     Tiu]{Ot 
comes  first.     He  defends  interest  on  the  gixnmd  that  capital 
is  idways  the  equivalent  of  rent-bearing  land,  and  therefore 
should  receive  interest  as  land  brings  forth  fniit.     This  theory 
Bohm-Bawerk  c^s  the  "Fructification"  theory,  and  con- 
demns because,  in  his  opinion,  it  explains  nothing.     Adam 
Smith  has  no  definite  position,  but  throws 
out  various  hints  about  the  origin  of  interest, 
Tha  Ktietlfl-  some    of    which    are    contradictory.     Adam 
cation        Smith's  neutral  position  could  not  be  long 
in,I^M       held.     The  question  of  labor  and  capital  be- 
X1W4W/       came  the  burning  question  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Five  answers  have  been  developed 
through  the  century,  and  more  or  less  side  by 
side;  so  that  we  shall  do  best  not  to  attempt  to  follow  chrono- 
logical order,  but  to  see  the  separate  schools  as  markedly  and 
distinctly  as  possible. 

First,  BAhm-Bawerk  puts  what  he  calls  the  "coloriess** 

answer,  which,  like  Adam  Smith's,  is  a  confused  answer, 

altho  made  by  Ricardo,  Torrens,  McCulloch, 

and    several    continental    writers.     Ricardo, 

Biaardfl      for  example,  tho  he  sharply  and  at  length 

S'ves  bis  conception  of  the  law  that  governs 
t  rati  of  return  to  capital,  scarcely  gives  any 
reason  for  the  return,  save  that,  if  capitalists  did  not  reoeiva 
any  interest,  they  would  not  invest. 

We  come,  next,  to  what  BOhm-Bawerk  calls  the  "Prodvc- 

tm"  theory,  that  a^tal  actually  produces  wealth,  and  that 

therefore  the  capitalist  who  gets  bis  interest  simply  gets  what 

his  capital  produces.  This  theory  is  subdivided 

into  lour  theories:     (i)  That  capital  serves 

^f]lg  Pnduo.  toward  the  production  of  ^oods;    (a)  that  it 

4*       tilj-jlw  serves  toward  the  production  of  more  goods 

UT*  -i.axmj  than  ^ujj  be  produced  without  it;  (3)  that  it 

serves  toward  the  production  of  more  value 

than  could  be  produced  without  it;    (4)  that 

it  serves  toward  the  producing  of  more  value  than  it  has  in 

itself.     The  first  two  of  these  theories  Bohm-Bawerk  calls 

the  "Naive  Productive"  theories;   the  third   he  calls  the 

"  Indirect  Productive  "  theory,  and  from  the  last  theory  spring 

such  important  theories  that  he  considen  them  by  themselves 

as  "Use"  theories. 

Among  the  "Naive  Productive"  theories  we  have  those  of 

LB.  Say,  who  first  broached  this  theory  in  1803,  brilliantly 
t  not  cleariy ,  and  more  recently  of  Roscner,  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Sdoloja,  and  others.  BOhm-Bawerk's  answer  to  this  thecsr 
is  simply  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  capital  in  itself 
produces  goods.  Capital  undoubtedly,  as  Roscher  argues, 
enables  labor  to  produce  more  goods;  but  the  amount  of 
return  to  capital  has  by  no  means  been  proved  to  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  value  of  the  increased  amount  of  goods  it 
enables  labor  to  produce. 

The  "Indirect  Productive"  theory,  that  capital  produces 
more  valut,  was  first  taught  by  Lord  Lauderdale  in  1804,  and 
then  by  his  greater  follower,  tho  not  disciple,  Maltbus.  Mal- 
thus  carefully  defines  profit  as  "the  difference  between  the 
value  dL  the  advances  necessary  to  produce  a  commodity, 
and  the  value  of  the  commodity  when  produced  "  ("  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,"  ad  ed.,  p.  >6a);  but  he  does  not 
equally  carefully  show  why  there  should  be  this  difference  of 
value,  tho  he  does  in  general  point  to  capital  as  the  producer 
cf  mofe  value.  Henry  Carey  and  Peshine  Smith  in  America 
and  the  painstaking  ThOnen  and  Straasburger  in  Germany 
BAhm-Bawerk  assigns  to  this  school. 

We  come  now  to  the  "  Use "  theories,  which,  tho  an  off- 
shoot of  the  "  Productive"  theories,  quickly  grew  into  an 
independent  life  of  their  own.     This  theory  is  that  capital, 
apart  from  its  substance  value,  has  a  use  vidua, 
and  that  the  capitalist  who  draws  interest  is 
uia  Taaonas  thus  rewarded  for  sacrificing  the  use  of  capital 
during  the  period  of  production.    J.  B.  Say 
first  sufsested  this,  together  with  his  "Naiva 
Productive"  theory,  Hermann  worked  it  out,  and  Mender 
gave  it  its  best  form.  It  is  laisely  a  German  theory,  Nebamui^ 
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Uailo,  Bemhudi,  Haufgoldt,  Schlffle,  Kneis,  beiide*  Hermann 
and  llenaer,  all  foDowins  it  in  one  form  or  another.  BOhin- 
Bawerk,  however,  rightly  maintaini  that  there  ii  no  independ- 
ent "nse"  at  capital  aside  from  capital,  and  tliat  therefore 
this  non-existent  "use"  cannot  be  the  cause  of  intenst;but 
even  if  it  does  exist,  as  apart  from  the  substance  ot  cai^tal, 
it  Eimply  adds  to  the  problem  by  raising  two  problems  in 
place  of  oxte.     What  is  this  independent  use  of  capital? 

Next  in  order  is  the  famous  "Abstinence"  theory,  made 
prominent  in  the  lectures  of  N.  W.  Senior  at  Oxford  Univer- 
■ty,  and  later  in  his  "Outlines  of  the  Science  i^  Political 
Boonomy"  (1836).  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  declared 
labor  to  be  the  source  of  value.  Senior  amend- 
ed this  by  saying  that  value  is  due  to  scarcity 
(utility  being  assumed),  and  that  labor  OMd 
absHntnce  account  for  scarcity.  Hints  of  this 
had  appeared  before  in  Ricarao  and  in  Adam 
Smiths  opposition  of  "future  profit"  to 
"  present  enjoyment."  but  Senior  first  worked 
it  into  a  careful  and  logicu  system.  According  to  this, 
capital  is  the  result  of  labor,  but  of  labor  applied  not  to  im- 
mediate results,  but  to  far-on  results:  and,  therefore,  since  its 
owner  has  sacrificed  immediate  results  to  distant  ones,  be  is 
indemnified  by  interest.  He  is  able  to  secure  this  indemni- 
fication becanae  the  exchange  value  of  goods  depends,  accord- 
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upon  the  number  oc  those  willing  t         

consumption  of  wealth  to  devote  it  to  capital.  The  "maxi- 
mum 01  price"  is  the  sacrifice  with  which  the  buyer  could 
himself  produce  or  procure  the  goods;  and  the  "minimum  of 
price "  is  the  coat  of  production.  Under  competition  these 
approximate.  But  the  cost  of  jmduction  consists  of  the  sum 
of  labor  and  abstinence  reqmsite  for  the  production  oi  the 
goods.  If  abstinence  is  always  requisite  for  fvoduction,  it 
can  always  command  its  money  return. 

The  trouble  with  this  theory  is  that  it  makes  too  sweeping 
a  generalixation  from  an  idea  containing  an  element  of  truth. 
Like  the  other  theories  it  mistakes  a  part  of  the  truth  for  the 
whole  explanation.  The  theory  is  now  generally  discarded 
(see  Abstinencb,  Rbward  of),  yet  it  has  lud  many  followers, 
and  some  of  them  most  distinguished,  such  as  J.  S.  Mill, 
Jevons.  Caimes,  Roacher,  Schilz,  Max  Wirth,  Rossi,  HoUnari, 
and  Gamier.  Bastiat  accepted  the  doctnne  under  a  dfr- 
veloped  form.  Bastiat's  great  social  law  is  "service  for  serv- 
ice.* He  argues  that  he  who  provides  caintal  not  only 
sacrifices  present  enjoyment,  but  does  positive  service  by 
aUowing  the  laborer  to  have  now  what  otherwise  he  could 
only  obtain  later  by  great  sacrifice  of  his  own  tools.  But 
this  only  confuses.  He  who  sacrifices  in  order  to  prevent 
sacrifice  certainly  does  so,  but  this  is  only  one  sacrifice,  and 
cannot  receive  return  for  two. 

We  pass  then  to  the  next  group,  which  B6hm-Bawerk  calls 
"Labor"  theories,  because  under  various  forms  they  try  to 
prove  that  interest  is  payment  to  the  capitalist  for  laDor  per- 
formed. The  main  advocates  of  this  are  James  Mill,  McCul- 
loch,  Courcelle-Seneml,  Rodbertus,  SchAflle.  Under  one 
lorm  or  another  they  all  argue  that  capital  is  stored-up  labor, 
and  that  interest  and  profit  are  simply  the  price  paid  for 
stored-ttp  labor.  But  bow,  then,  does  it  happen  that  the 
capitalist  eventually  gets  back  all  bis  capital;  tnat  is,  all  his 
stored-up  labor,  and  yet  gets  interest  too?  CourceDe-Smeuil 
srgues  tnat  interest  is  payment  for  the  labor  of  storing  up 
capital.  This  is  artificial.  Its  falsity  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  interest  has  no  connection  with  this,  being  often  greatest 
wliere  this  so-called  labor  is  least,  and  vice  versa. 

We  come  then  to  what  may  be  called  the  Socialist,  or  the 
"Exploitation"  theory.     According  to  this,  all  goods  that 
have  value  are  the  product  of  human  labor,  and  indeed, 
economically  considered,  are  exclusively  the 
product  of  human  labor.     The  laborers,  how- 
*1>1ffH>tlttlt  ever,  do  not  retain  the  whole  product  of  their 
£r^*^       labor,  because  capitalists,  taking  advantage  d 
LBaarj      their  command  over  the  indispensable  means 
of  production,  as  secured  to  tnem  by  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property,  secure  to  them- 
sdves  a  part  of  the  laborer's  product.     The  means  of  doing  so 
are  supplied  by  the  wage  contract,  in  which  the  laborecs  are 
compelled  by  hunger  to  sell  their  laboi^power  to  the  capitalist 
for  a  part  of  what  they,  the  laborers,  produce.     Interest  is 
thus  a  portion  of  the  prcKluct  of  other  people's  labor,  obtained 
by  exploiting  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  labfsrer. 

The  way  had  been  prepared  for  this  by  Adam  Smith  and 
Ricardo,  m  teaching  that  labor  is  the  source  of  value;  tho 
Ricardo  abandoned  this  doctrine  before  his  death.  Hodgsldn 
in  England  and  Sismondi  in  Prance  were  the  first  to  really 
state  the  theory,  and  they  only  in  a  mild  and  general  way; 
but  it  was  soon  taken  up  with  strength  and  in  earnest  by 
Proudhon  in  France  and  Rodbertus  in  Germany,  and  then 
by  the  great  Socialist  leaders,  Lasalle  and  Marx.  Of  the 
SodaHsta,  Rodbertus  and  Marx  have  worked  out  the  theory 
most  carefully.  Rodbertus  is  considered  by  most  political 
economists  the  most  careful,  altho  Marx  has  worked  out  the 
theory  the  most  brilliantly  and  the  most  popularty.  Rod- 
bertus accepts  almost  as  axiomatic  the  premise  that  labor, 
economically  speaking,  is  the  source  of  aU  value.  Rent  tie 
defines  as  *  aU  income  obtained  without  personal  exertion. 
soMy  in  virtue  of  possession"  ("Soztale  Prage."  p.  146).  It 
includes  two  kinds  of  rent — land  rent  and  profit  on  capital. 


Kant  owes  its  existence  to  two  facts:  economically,  that,  with 
machinery  and  division  of  labor,  laborers  can  produce  more 
than  they  require  to  support  life;  and  legally,  that  private 
property  in  Isiiad  and  capital  enables  their  owners  to  employ 
laboren  who,  not  having  land  and  capital,  and  needing  tnem 
for  production,  are  unable  to  work  except  in  service  for  these 
capitalists,  and  are  driven  by  hunger  often  to  give  to  the 
capitalists  all  they  produce  except  what  is  barely  necessary  to 
•upport  life.  The  form  which  this  compulsion  originally  took 
was  davery,  the  origin  of  which  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  agriculture  and  landed  property.  To-day  contract 
has  taken  the  place  of  slavery;  but  since  capitalists  own  sub- 
stantially all  the  land  and  capital,  tliey  have  the  laborer  as 
equally  at  a  disadvantage  as  under  navery,  and  can  take 
from  him  tmder  contract  as  much  as  before  under  slavery. 
Thus,  says  Rodbertus,  "The  contract  is  only  formally  and 
not  actually  free,  and  hunger  makes  a  ^ood  substitute  for 
the  whip.  What  was  formeny  called  food  is  now  called  wage  " 
("SozisJe  Frage,"  p.  33). 

Thus  idl  rent  is  an  exploitation,  or,  as  he  says  in  effect, 
a  robbery  of  the  product  of  other  people's  labor  ("Sosiale 
Frage,"  p.  150).  The  amount  of  rent  increases  with  the 
productivity  of  labor;  for  under  the  system  of  free  competition 
the  laborer  can  receive  little  more  than  his  maintenance,  no 
matter  how  much  he  produces.  The  division  between  rent 
of  land  and  rent  of  capital  Rodbertus  believes  depends  upon 
how  much  labor  value  is  represented  in  land  and  in  capital, 
since  labor  is  the  measure  and  source  of  all  value,  even  rent 
being  the  product  of  labor,  tho  conditioned  by  the  possession 
of  wealth.  Nevertheless,  except  in  a  posthumous  tract  on 
"Capital, "  Rodbertus  does  not  favor  the  abolition  of  private 
property  in  either  land  or  capital.  He  ascribes  to  it  an  edu- 
cating power,  a  "kind  of  patriarchal  power  that  could  only 
be  replaced  after  a  completely  altered  system  of  national 
instruction,  (or  which  at  present  we  have  not  got  even  the 
conditions     ("Erklarung.     p.  303). 

Marx's  theory  is  the  same,  tho  worked  out  in  a  different 
way.     The  utility  of  a  thing,  he  argues,  is  its  valut  in  us*.  • 
But  this  value  is  not  something  in  the  air.     It  is  limited  by 
the  properties  of  the  commodity,  and  has  no  existence  apart 

from  that  commodity.     The  commodity  itself 

is  the  use  value.     Now  use  values  exchange. 
awl  mm    They  are  measured.     To  be  measured  they 

must  have  some  characteristic  in  common. 

What  is  this?  It  is  not  in  their  qwofttwr; 
their  qualities  are  very  different.  Things  that  exchange  must 
have  the  same  qtumtity  of  exchange  value.  What  is  the  thin^ 
that  they  have  the  same  quantity  of  ?  If  we  discard  their 
qualities  as  use  value,  they  have  only  one  common  property 
left,  that  of  being  products  of  labor.  This  must  be  the  — 
measure  of  their  exchan^valuS.  SITthe  value  of  all  goods  isi 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  labor  contained  in  them  or  ini 
labor  time.  But  labor  is  of  different  value  in  different  in- 
dividuals; therefore,  we  must  take  the  "socially  necessary 
labor  time" — i.  e.,  the  labor  time  required  to  produce  a  use 
value  under  the  conditions  of  production  that  are  socially 
normal  at  the  time,  and  with  the  socially  necessary  degree  oif 
skill  and  intensity  of  labor.  Now  the  problem  of  capital 
and  of  interest  and  profit  is  this:  One  man  sells  the  commod- 
ity which  he  possesses  for  money,  in  order  to  buy  with  the 
money  another  commodity  which  he  requires.  "This  course 
of  circulation  may  be  exprest  by  the  formula:  Commodity, 
money,  commodity.  But  there  is  another  course  of  circula- 
tion. Men  buy  commodities  in  order  to  sell,  or — money, 
commodity,  money.  But  in  this  circuit,  men  buy  commodities 
in  order  to  sell  at  an  advance.  Ttie  real  circuit  is  M.  C,  M'. 
(M'  representinfi  the  sum  advanced  plus  an  increment).  This 
is  the  characteristic  circuit  of  capitalistic  industry.  It  applies 
seemingly  only  to  the  merchant's  capital,  but  it  is  true  of  an 
industrial  capital.  The  manufacturer,  every  one  in  com- 
merce, even  the  farmer,  buys  something — invests,  that  is — 
in  order  to  sell  what  he  buys,  or  what  springs  from  what  he 
buys,  at  an  advance.  Whence  the  advance?  This  is  the 
problem.  He  buys  material  at  its  market  value;  he  sells  the 
material  at  the  market  value;  how  is  he  enabled  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price  than  he  buys?  Whence  this  surplus  value? 
This  is  the  problem  of  Marx|s  book — his  famous  "Capital." 
The  surplus  value  cannot  originate  in  anything  outside  the 
circuit,  for  nothing  pours  econocnic  value  into  his  hands.  It 
cannot  originate  in  tne  circuit  itself,  for  he  cannot  continually 
buy  commodities  under  their  value,  nor  continually  sell  above 
their  value.  Whence  his  profits?  He  can  only  sell  for  more 
than  he  buys  by  adding  labor  to  it.  Labor  is  thus  the  only  a 
source  of  surplMS  volm.  But  if  he  put  labor  into  it,  either  his 
•wn  or  hired,  he  pays  for  that.  How  does  the  capitalist  sell 
for  more  than  he  puts  in?  He  must  buy  material  and  labor 
at  their  value,  sell  the  result  at  its  value,  and  yet  draw  out 
more  than  he  puts  in.  How?  Marx  answers  this  by  saying 
that  there  is  one  use  value  which  possesses  the  peculiar 
property  of  being  the  source  of  exchange  v^ue ;  this  is  labor  or 
labor-power.  It.  labor-power,  is  offered  for  sale  on  the  market 
on  the  double  condition  that  the  laborer  is  personally  free — 
for  otherwise  he  would  be  a  slave,  not  a  seller  in  labor- 
power;  and  that,  secondly,  he  is  deprived  of  all  means  of 
uidepeodently  using  his  labor-power,  otherwise  be  would  work 
for  himself.  The  present  condition  c^  society  furnishes  these 
conditions.  The  capitalist  makes  use  of  this.  The  value  of 
the  commodity  labor-power,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities,  . 
is  regulated  by  the  Ubor  time  necessary  for  its  reproduction:  1 
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in  this  cue,  by  the  labor  time  neceuaiy  to  produce  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  laborer.  The  capitalist  gets  the  laborer  to 
work  for  him.  He  gives  him  his  labor-time  value — that  is, 
maintenance,  the  value  iwcesacuy  to  maintain  and  reproduce 
him.  But  the  laborer  gives  the  capitalist  more  labor  time 
than  this.  If  in  six  hoora  the  labner  produces  enough  to 
.maintain  him,  and  works  ten  hours,  in  the  four  hours  he 
•  produces  for  the  capitalist  this  "surplus  value."  Surplus 
value,  therefore,  aonwding  to  Marx,  results  from  the  capitalist 
getting  the  laborer  to  work  a  part  ci  the  day  for  him  without 
paying  for  it.  In  the  laborer's  day,  thus,  we  have  "  necessary 
labor  time"  and  'surplus  labor  time,"  the  source  of  "surplus 
labor  value."  Capital  is  not  thus  a  command  over  labor, 
but  a  command  over  uHfaid  labor.  All  surplus  value,  in 
whatever  form  it  be  disguised,  as  profit,  interest,  rent,  or  any 
other,  is  only  the  material  shape  of  unpaid  labor.  Bitterly, 
upon  this  foundation,  does  Marx  trace  the  history  and  ex- 
pedients of  capital  to  lengthen  the  time  and  intensity  of  the 
worldng-day  in  order  to  get  more  surplus  value. 

The  answer  to  this  theory,  which  will  be  seen  to  be,  in  an- 
other form,  the  same  as  Kodberttis's,  may  be  very  varied. 
If.  is  perhaps  sufficient,  however,  to  say  that  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  labor  is  the  source  of  value.  Exchange  is  not 
based  simply  upon  labor-time  value.  Use  value  does  affect 
exchange.  A  good  natural  voice,  uncniltivated  by  any  labor, 
has  exchange  value.  Unimproved  natural  commodities 
I  have  exchange  value.  Scarcity  affects  exchange  value. 
"The  whole  theory  that  labor  is  the  source  of  value  is  untenable. 
Rodbertus  does  not  attempt  to  prove  it.  Marx  appeals  not 
to  facts,  but  to  the  above  dialectics,  which  can  be  shown  to 
be  faulty.  Marx  says  use  values  in  exchange  are  disregarded. 
This  is  not  the  case:  but  if  it  were,  his  cmdusion  does  not 
follow  that  their  being  the  product  of  labor  is  the  only 
characteristic  Ic^t  which  can  be  the  basis  of  exchange.  Many 
other  elements  enter  in — scuctty,  demand,  appropriation 
of  them,  etc.  Marx's  analysis  contains  truth,  but  by  no 
means  the  whole  truth,  and  its  ftmdamental  proposition  is 
not  true. 

The  last  theory  of  cacutal  and  interest  that  merits  considera- 
tion is  that  of  Bdhm-Bawerk  himself  as  ex^unded  in  his 
second  volume,  "  The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital."  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  key  to  the  interest  problem  is  found  in 
the  time  element  involved  in  caidtalistic  production.  Men 
normally  undervalue  future  goods  in  com^iarin^  them  with 
present  ^oods.  Thus  as  future  goods  npen  mto  present 
goods  their  value  is  enhanced  in  accordance  with  a  psycholog- 
ical law.  Interest  is  stmpi/  this  addition  to  the  value  of  gooat 
that  results  from  advanang  them  nearer  the  period  when 
they  are  to  satisfy  wants.  As  men  normally  discount  future 
goods  so  they  are  always  willing  to  pay  a  premium  in  future 
goods  for  command  over  present  goods.  The  current  rate  of 
interest  is  thus  determined  by  the  comparative  valuations 
which  men  collectively  place  upon  present  and  future  goods. 
When  the  rate  on  safe  investments  is  4  per  cent,  for  example, 
this  means  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  marginal  men  who 
take  port  in  capitalistic  production  $100  in  hand,  with  the 
immediate  command  over  want-satisfying  goods  which  it 
gives,  is  equivalent  to  $104  a  year  hence.  This  theory  is 
expluned  and  defended  with  great  dialectical  skill,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  commanded  the  assent  of  many 
economists  as  an  adequate  solution  of  the  interest  problem. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  no  one  theory  is  complete;  that 
almost  every  theory  yet  advanced  has  had  its  element  of 
truth  and  made  its  contribution  to  science.  It  is  man  who 
inys,  and  man  who  asks  interest  for  capital.  Men  are  not 
simple  "economic  men."  The  reasons  that  move  the 
will  to  demand  and  pay  interest  are  not  simple,  but  numerous, 
intricate,  and  varying  at  diilerent  times.  In  the  Fructuation 
theory,  the  Productivity  theory,  the  Use  theory,  the  Absti- 
nence theory,  the  Exploitation  theory,  the  Time  theory, 
there  is  truth,  but  the  whole  truth  lies  only  in  the  correct 
synthesis  of  all  theories.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
whatever  be  the  theory  as  to  the  orifiin  of  ca|>ital  and  interest, 
neitlier  the  believeia  nor  the  disbelievers  in  interest  question 
the  fact  of  the  contribution,  and  the  necessary  contribution, 
that  capital  makes  to  production.  Socialists,  no  less  than  the 
most  conservative  economists,  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  capital  to  production.  Socialists  sim- 
The  floolalilt  P^y  assert  that  work  (personal  eflort  of  head 
«.«»..»<..  <*  hand)  should  be  required  from  every 
vrauannon  member  of  society  (save  from  the  young,  aged, 
or  infirm),  and  that  there  should  be  no  dass 
of  society  whose  economic  function  is  simply 
to  furnish  capital  and  live  on  the  interest.  They  declare  that 
all  capital  should  be  owned  and  furnished  by  the  community* 
and  that  all  individuals  should  furnish  work  and  receive 
therefor,  their  rightful  share  in  the  product.  (See  Social- 
isu.)  Those  Socialists  who  do  not  hold  with  Adam  Smith 
and  Bifarx  tliat  labor  is  the  only  source  of  value,  do  not  hold 
either  that  capital  comes  wholly  from  impaid  labor;  they 
perceive  that  capital  may  come  from  the  personal  labor  en 
one's  ancestors,  or  from  personal  saving,  or  by  speculation 
or  investment — in  a  hundred  ways,  some  of  them  moral, 
some  immoral;  but  they  hold  that  the  unity  of  society  is 
the  key  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  that  that  free- 
dom demands  that,  however  gained,  capital  be  held  and 
operated  coDeetively  for  the  equitable  good  of  all,  each  man 
and  woman  being  in  some  way  a  worker  for  the  general  good. 
"This  holding  of  capital  is,  in  their  opinion,  a  step  not  oaaed 


on  any  theory,  but  called  for  by  the  conditions  of  human  life, 

in  the  process  of  evolution,  developing  a  higher  orgsmism  ont 

of  lower  organisms.     Those  Socialists  who  look  to  divine 

sanctions  for  their  acts  argue  that  capital  should  be  held  in 

common  and  each  work  for  the  good  of  all, 

as  in  a  family  property  is  held  in  common  aaa 

Xhe  Ghrlltiail  each  works  tor  each.     Interest  on  capital  they 

a»MmUmt      «^y  >■  "natural,"  because  capital  performs  a 

iri  natmal  function,  and  can  therefore  obtain  a 

YUfW        portion  of  the  product,  as  conditional  to  its 

being  forthcoming;  ana  when  capital  is  mo- 

nop<»ized  by  a  portion  of  the  community,  it 

can,  subject  to  competition  between  capitalists,  dictate  its 

own  terms,  because  he  who  has  it  not  is  aependent  upon  him 

who  has.    What  such  Socialists  assert  is  that,  tbo  interest  is 

natural,  it  is  socially  indefensible,  since  God  has  made  all 

men  one,  and  ejven  to  all  the  duty  of  labor;  that  therefore 

for  one  portion  of  society  to  furnish  the  capital  and  be  able  to 

live  witnout   labor,  while   another  portion  oif  society  can 

scarcely  live  by  the  hardest  toil,  is  a  plain  violation  of  the  law 

of  (lod.     Such  are  the  various  theones  as  to  capital  that  have 

prevailed  at  various  times  and  are  held  to-day  by  various 

schools  of  thought. 

Turning  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  growth 
of  capital,  we  present  two  representative  treat- 
ments of  the  subject,  and  first,  one  by  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Marshall.  In  chap.  vi.  of  their  "  Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,"  they  say: 

"The  growth  of  capital  depends  upon  the  pewtr  and  tfaa 
will  to  save. 

"  The  power  of  saving  depends  on  the  amount  of  wealth 

out  of  which  saving  can  be  made.     Some  countries,  which 

have  a  large  population  and  produce  a  great  amount  of  wealth, 

nave  very  little  power  of  saving.     The  whole 

continent  of  Asia,  for  instance,  has  less  power 

Tlia  firowth  "^  saving  than  England  has.     The  total  piod- 

-#  n  — i*.i     "'^  indeed  of  its  industiy  is  larger  than  that 

01  Oapltal,    of  England;  but  the  number  of  people  among 
Orthodox    whom  this  is  divided  is  so  great  that  they  are 
Yimr        compelled  to  consume  almost  the  whole  of  it 
in  supporting  life. 

"  As  Mill  says, '  the  fund  from  which  saving 
can  be  made  is  the  surplus  of  the  prx>duce  of 
labor  alter  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life  to  all  concerned 
in  the  production  ^ncludiii^  those  employed  in  reidadng  the 
materials  and  keeping  the  fixed  capital  in  repair);  more  than) 
this  surplus  cannot  he  saved  under  any  orcumstanoes;  as 
much  as  this,  though  it  never  is  saved,  always  might  be. 
"rhis  surplus  is  the  fund  from  which  the  enjoyments  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  necessaries  of  the  producers  ate  pso- 
vided,  it  is  the  fund  from  which  all  are  subsisted  who  are 
not  themselves  engaged  in  production;  and  from  which  all 
additions  are  made  to  capital.  It  is  the  real  net  produce  of 
the  country.' 

"Since  the  reciiusites  of  production  are  land,  labor,  and 
capital,  the  conditions  on  which  the  total  produce  of  industry 
depends  may  therefore  be  classed  as,  iiist,  fertility  of  the 
SCSI,  richness  of  mines,  abundance  of  watercourses,  and  an 
invigorating  climate;  secondly,  the  number  and  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  working  population;  this  efficiency  depending 
on  moral  as  well  as  mental  and  physical  qualities;  thh^y,  the 
abundance  of  the  means  which  the  industry  of  the  past  has 
accumulated  and  saved  to  help  the  industry  of  the  present; 
that  is,  the  abundance  of  roads  and  railroads,  of  canals  and 
docks,  of  factories  and  warehouses,  of  endues  and  machines, 
of  raw  material,  of  food  and  of  clothing;  m  short,  the  already 
accumulated  capital  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 

"  Next  as  to  the  will  to  save. 

"The  Btrei^th  of  the  desire  of  accumulation  depends  on 
moxal  and  social  conditions  which  vary  widely  in  different 
times  and  countries. 

'  (a)  The  intellect.  The  inclination  to  save  arises  from  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  future  advantage,  and  this  future 
advantage,  if  it  is  to  afford  motive  for  action,  must  be  real- 
ised. .  .  . 

"  (i>)  Affection  for  others  is  one  of  the  chief  motives  if  not 
the  cluef  motive  for  the  accumulation  of  capital.  .  .  '. 

**  (c)  The  hope  of  rising  in  the  worid.  .  ,  . 

"  id)  The  opportunity  to  gain  great  social  advantages  by 
the  possession  of  wealth.  .  .  . 

"  («)  Political  and  commercial  security.   .  .  ," 

Lastiy,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Marshal]  inquire  how  far  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  depends  upon  the  rate  of  profits,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  which  the  owner  of  capital  can  obtain  by 
lending  it  to  others,  and  they  answer: 

"A  high  rate  of  interest  no  doubt  affords  a  liberal  reward 
of  abstinence,  and  stimulates  the  saving  of  all  who  are 
ambitious  of  earning  social  position  by  their  wealth. 

"  But  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  observaticm  of  the 
present  show  that  it  is  a  man  s  temperament,  much  more  than 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  ^ot  for  his  savings,  which  detemdnes 
whether  he  makes  provision  for  his  old  age  and  for  his  family 
or  not.  Most  of  those  who  make  such  a  provision  would  do  so 
equally  whether  the  rate  of  interest  were  low  or  high.  And 
when  a  man  has  once  determined  to  provide  a  certain  annual 
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,  be  wiD  find  that  he  ha<  to  lave  more  if  the  nte  of 
ft  loir  than  if  it  is  high. 

"  Asain,  a  high  rate  of  interat  is  a  great  inducement  to  re- 
tire early  trom  Dunness,  and  live  on  the  interest  of  what  has 
already  been  aocmnulated.  Sir  Josiah  Child  indeed  said  two 
oentanes  aiEO,  'We  see  that  generally  all  merchants  in 
ooantriee  in  which  the  rate  of  mterest  is  high,  when  they 
have  gotten  great  wealth,  leave  trading '  and  lend  out  their 
money  at  interest,  '  the  gain  thereof  heing  go  easy,  certain, 
and  great;  whereas  in  other  countries,  where  interest  is  at  a 
lower  rate,  they  continue  merchants  train  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  enrich  themselves  and  the  State.'  It  is  more  true 
now  than  it  was  then,  that  many  men  retire  from  business 
when  they  are  yet  almost  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  when  their 
knowlfid^  of  men  and  things  nught  enable  them  to  conduct 
tb^  bnsmess  more  efBciently  than  ever.  Thus  a  fall  in  the 
rata  el  interest  would  in  some  ways  promote  the  production 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

"  But  it  would  diminish  the  powtr  al  saving  from  a  given 
amount  al  capita],  because  the  larger  the  income  a  man 
daivca  fmn  his  business,  the  larger  are  the  means  be  has  of 
Bviag." 

Such  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
most  progressive  orthodox  economics.  As  an 
example  of  tbe  treatment  of  the  subject  from 
the  socialist  standpoint,  we  give  a  quotation  from 
the  lecture  on  "  The  Industrial  Basis  of  Social- 
ism," by  WilUam  Clarke,  and  included  in  the 
"  Fabian  Essays."     Says  Mr.  Clarke: 

"The  capitalist  was  orisnally  an  ntrtprtntwr,  a  manager 
who  wcrked  bard  at  his  ousiness,  and  who  received  what 
economizta  have  called   the   'wages    of   superintendence.' 
So  long  as  the  capitalist  occupied  that  position  he  might  be 
restrained  and  controlled  in  various  ways,  but  he  coiud  not 
be  got  rid  of.     Hi>  'wages  of  superintendence'  were  cer- 
tainly often  exorbitant,  but  he  performed  real 
functions;  and  society,  as  yet  imprepared  to 
take  those  functions  upon  itself,  could   not 
affOTd  to  discharge  him.     Yet,  like  the  Idng, 
be  had  to  be  restmined  by  the  legislation  al- 
ready referred  to,  for  his  power  involved  much 
suffering  to  his  fellows.     But  now  the  capital- 
ist is  fkst  becoming  absolutely  useless.     Find- 
ing it  easier  and  more  rational  to  combine 
with  others  of  his  class  in  a  large  undertaking, 
he  has  now  abdicated  his  position  of  overseer,  has  put  in  a 
salaried  manager  to  perform  his  work  for  him,  and  has  be- 
came a  mere  rent  or  interest  receiver.     The  rent  or  interest 
he  receives  is  paid  for  the  use  of  a  monopoly  which  not 
he,  bat  a  whole  multitude  of  people,  created  by  their  joint 
efforts. 

"  It  was  inevitable  that  this  differentiation  of  manager  and 
capitalist  should  arise.  It  is  part  of  the  process  of  capitalist 
evoluUon  due  to  machine  industry.  As  competition  led  to 
waste  in  production,  so  it  led  to  the  cutting  of  profita  among 
capitalists.  To  prcrvent  this,  the  massing  of  capital  was 
iMMMiii  J.  bv  which  the  large  capitalist  could  undersell  his 
small  rivals  Dy  offering,  at  prices  below  anything  they  could 
afford  to  nil  at,  goods  iwoduced  by  machinery  and  distributed 
by  a  idexua  of  agencies  initially  too  costly  for  any  individual 
competitor  to  purchase  or  set  on  foot.  Now  for  such  massive 
capitals,  the  contributions  of  several  capitalists  are  needed: 
and  hence  has  arisen  the  joint-stock  company  or  Compaftti* 
Ammymi*.  Through  this  new  capitalist  agency  a  person  in 
Bnoluid  can  hold  stock  in  an  enterprise  at  the  Antipodes, 
wbch  be  has  never  visited  and  never  intends  to  visit,  and 
whidi,  therefore,  be  cannot  'superintend'  in  any  way.  He 
and  the  other  shareholders  put  in  a  manager,  with  injunctions 
to  be  econotnical.  The  manager's  business  is  to  earn  for  his 
cnqdoyeis  the  largest  dividends  possible;  if  he  does  not  do 
so,  he  is  dismissed.  The  old  personal  rdation  between  the 
wuikeia  and  tbe  employer  is  gone;  instead  thereof  remains 
mmdy  the  cash  nexus.  To  secure  lugh  dividends,  the  man- 
ager win  lower  wages.  If  that  is  resisted  there  win  probaUy 
be  eitbo'  a  strike  or  lockout.  Cheap  labor  will  be,  perhaps, 
imparted  by  tbe  manager:  and  if  the  work-people  resist  by 
intimidation  or  organised  boycotting,  the  forces  of  the  State 
(which  they  help  to  maintain)  will  be  used  against  them. 
In  tbe  majority  of  cases  they  must  submit.  Such  is  a  not 
nn&ir  picture  a  the  relation  of  capitalist  to  workman  to-day, 
tbe  former  having  became  an  idle  dividend-receiver.  The 
^^t*m  of  orthodox  political  economy,  uttered  by  so  competent 
an  anthority  as  tbe  late  Professor  Catrnes,  runs: 
*"It  is  important,  on  moral  no  lees  than  on  economic 
Is,  to  insist  upon  this,  that  no  public  benefit  of  any 

nHS  from  the  existence  of  an  idle  rich  class.    The 

wealth  accumulated  by  their  ancestors  and  others  on  their 
bslMlf,  where  it  is  employed  a*  capital,  no  doubt  hel|»  to 
-Tr*fH  industry;  but  what  they  consume  in  luxury  and  idle- 
ness is  not  capital,  and  helps  to  sustain  nothing  but  their 
own  unprafitabto  lives.  By  all  means  they  must  have  their 
laots  and  intawt.  as  it  is  written  in  the  bond;  but  let  them 
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take  their  proper  pUoe  as  drones  in  the  hive,  gorging  at  a 
feast  to  which  they  have  contributed  nothing.'  .  ,  . 

"That  joint-stock  capitalism  is  extending  rapidly  every 
one  knows.  In  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Bryce, 
the  wealth  of  joint-stock  corporations  is  estimated  at  one 
fourth  of  the  total  value  of  all  property.  In  England  every 
kind  of  business,  from  breweries,  banks,  and  cotton-mills 
down  to  automatic  sweetmeat  machines,  is  falling  into  the 
bands  of  the  joint-stock  capitalist,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so.  Twenty  years  ago  who  would  have  supposed  that  a 
brewwy  like  that  of  Guinness,  or  such  a  banking  firm  as  Glyn, 
Hills  Be.  Co.,  would  become  a  joint-stock  company?  Yet  we 
know  it  is  so  to-day.  Capitalism  is  becoming  impersonal  and 
casmopoUtan.  And  the  combinations  controlling  production 
become  larger  and  fewer.  Barings  are  getting  bold  of  the 
South  African  diamond  fields.  A  few  companies  control  the 
whole  anthracite  coal  produce  of  Pennsylvania.  Bach  one  of 
us  is  quite  'free'  to  'compete'  with  these  gigantic  combina- 
tions, as  the  principality  of  Monaco  is 'free'  to  go  to  war  with 
France  should  the  latter  threaten  her  interests.  The  mere 
forms  of  fireedom  remain,  but  monopoly  renders  them 
nugatonr.  The  modem  State,  having  parted  with  the  raw 
material  of  the  globe,  cannot  secure  freedom  of  competition 
to  its  dtisens;  and  yet  it  was  on  the  basis  of  free  competition 
that  capitalism  rose.  Thus  we  see  that  capitalism  has 
canceled  iu  original  principle — is  itself  negating  its  own 
existence." 

Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  in  his  "Distribution  of 
Wealth  and  other  works,  has  ably  treated  the 
part  played  by  capital  in  production. 

Concerning  statistics  as  to  the  large  part 
played  by  capital  in  the  modem  world,  see 
Wealth; Trusts; Machinery;  Pinancb.  Exact 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  capital 
of  different  countries  as  distinguished  from  their 
wealth  in  general  are  not  available,  and  even 
statistics  of  wealth  must  be  accepted  with  a 
good  deal  of  caution.  The  figures  which  follow 
are  the  most  trustworthy  that  are  available  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.  S. 

According  to  the  elaboiute  calculations  of  Sir  Robert 
Giflen,  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  ;C4,eoo,ooo,ooo  in  184;  to  ;C6,ooo,ooo,ooo  in  1865; 
;£8,5oo,ooo,ooo  in  187s,  and  ^10,000,000,000  in  1885.  Com- 
pared with  the  population  this  indicates  an  increase  in  average 
per  cainta  wealth  during  the  whole  period  of  forty  years  from 
&iAi  to  ;£a;o.  How  much  of  this  wealth  was  capital  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  our  definition  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
exactness.  Thus,  of  the  estimated  wealth  in  1885  of  ^10,000,- 
000,000  some  ;^i, 700. 000.000  is  credited  to  land  andjCi.goo,- 
000,000  to  houses,  but  there  is  no  way  of  determining  what 
part  (A  the  value  of  land  was  a  gift  of  nature  and  what  part 
the  result  of  investments  of  capital  in  improvements,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  houses  served  as  worlahope  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  further  production  of  wealth.  The  amount 
of  income  derived  by  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  land  and  capital,  that  is,  from  investments  of  all  kinds, 
may  be  eetimated  frtm  tbe  annual  income  tax  returns.  Thus 
for  the  year  190a,  the  income  from  tbe  ownership  of  lands 
and  houses  was  returned  at  ;C3j8,oao,ooo,  the  income  from 
government  securities  at  jC44, 000,000,  and  from  business  en- 
terprises, except  fanning,  at  ;£488,ooa,ooo.  Estimating  that 
at  least  one  third  of  the  latter  income  was  in  the  form  of 
interest  and  dividends  to  investors  having  no  active  part  in 
the  businesses  concerned  and  allowing  for  false  returns,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  total  income  from  investments 
was  not  less  than  £500,000,000,  or  about  £12  per  capita. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  years  1900  and  1904, 
as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  was  $88,517,000,000  in 
the  former  year,  and  $107,104,000,000  in  the  latter.  Compar- 
ing the  total  estimated  wealth  in  1900  with  the  popula- 
tion as  determined  by  the  census  in  that  year  ^ves  ti.iso 
as  the  average  per  capita  wealth.  The  principal  items  in  the 
total  for  1904  were  as  follows:  Real  property  and  imprarve- 
ments,  $63,000,000,000;  live  stock,  $4,074,000,000;  fann  im- 
plements and  machinery,  $845,000,000;  manufacturing 
machinery,  tools,  and  implements,  $3,398,000,000;  gold  ana 
silver  coin  and  bullion,  $1,999,000,000;  railroads  and  their 
equipment,  $11,145,000,000;  street  railways,  shipping,  water- 
works, etc.,  $4,841,000,000;  all  other,  $18,463,000,000.  From 
the  form  in  which  these  estimates  are  given  it  is  impoesible 
even  to  make  an  intelligent  guess  as  to  what  part  of  them  rep- 
resents camtal  in  the  narrow  sense.  There  are  no  statistics 
for  the  U.  S.  comparable  with  the  income  tax  returns  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

For  a  discussion  of  whether  the  profits  or  capital  are  falling, 
see  Profits,  Wealth, 

Rbfbkbncbi:    CapHal  and  Inltnst:  A  CriHcal  Hiitoiy  ef 
Eamomical  Tknry,  by  B.  v.  B6hm-Bawerk,  professor  of 

eoUtical  economy  in  the  University  of  Vienna  (translation 
y  William  Smart,  of  Queen  Margaret  College,  Glasgow); 
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Th*  Positive  Thmry  of  Capital,  by  the  eune  author  and  with 
the  same  translator.  For  the  Exploitation  theory,  CafUal: 
A  Cntical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production,  by  Karl  Marx 
(translated  by  Samuel  Moon  and  Edward  Avelina,  in  two 
volumes;  for  the  development  of  capital,  The  EvMuiion  of 
Modern  Capitalism,  by  John  A.  Hobson  (London,  1894); 
for  an  analysis  of  the  part  capital  plays  in  production, 
The  DislributioH  of  Wealth,  by  John  B.  Clark  (New  York, 
1899). 

CAREY,  HENRY  CHARLES:  American  econ- 
omist, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1793;  the  son  of 
Matthew  Carey,  an  Insh  reftigee  and  publisher 
who  had  written  on  economic  themes.  The  son 
succeeded  the  father,  but  retired  with  a  compe- 
tency in  183s,  and  devoted  his  life  to  econonucs. 
Thirteen  octavo  volumes  and  3,000  pages  of 
tracts,  besides  newspaper  articles,  perhaps  twice 
as  voluminous,  attest  his  industry,  while  the  fact 
that  many  of  his  writings  have  been  translated 
into  seven  different  languages  speaks  for  his  abil- 
ity and  originality  of  thought.  Says  Palgrave's 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy": 

Carey  began  his  scientific  career  at  a  juncture  when  the 
English  school  appeared  to  have  exhausted  its  deductions 
from  assumed  premises,  and  to  shrink  from  adjusting  its  con* 
elusions  to  the  conditions  of  actual  life.  His  treatment  of 
social  science  was  original,  and  led  him  to  a  series  of  supposed 
discoveries,  the  order  of  which  he  has  stated  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  most  important  work.  "The  Principles  of  Social 
Science."  His  point  of  departure  was  a  theory  of  value  which 
he  defined  as  the  "  measure  of  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
in  obtaining  things  required  for  use,  or  the  measure  of  nature's 
power  over  man  — in  simpler  terms,  the  cost  of  reproduction. 
This  theory  Carey  applied  to  every  case  of  value — to  com- 
modities, services,  and  land,  and  in  some  passages  seemingly 
to  man  himself.  Reasoning  that  every  gift  of  nature  is 
gratuitous,  he  found  a  universal  tendency  to  a  decline  of 
value  as  the  arts  advance,  and  to  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
accumulated  capital,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  present 
labor,  with  a  resulting  harmony  of  interests  between  capitalist 
and  laborer.  This  theory  C^arey  enunciated  in  his  "Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economi^,"  published  in  1837-40,  and  its 
appearance  in  slightly  modiHed  terms  in  Bastiat  s  "  Harmonies 
Economiques,"  in  1850,  led  to  a  sharp  discussion  between  the 
two  authors  in  the  Journal  des  Economisles  for  185  x. 

Ten  years  later,  in  his  "Past,  Present,  and  Fu- 
ture," Carey  expounded  his  notorious  land  theory, 
which  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Ricardian; 
but  tho  argued  by  Carey  with  great  vigor  and  at 
great  length,  and  eliciting  much  interest  because 
of  its  novelty,  it  has  been  accepted  by  scarcely 
an^  other  careful  economist.  It  laid  down  the 
principle  that  men  first  till  the  poorer  and  more 
easily  worked  lands,  and  then  descend  upon  richer 
lands  as  capital  increases,  so  that  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  the  rate  of  returns  from  land 
rises  instead  of  falls.  He  deduced  from  this  a 
rejection  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  since  rising 
returns  from  land  could  support  more  and  more 
men. 

Carey's  cardinal  principle,  however,  is  found 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  "Social  Science," 
where  he  states,  the  great  law  of  molecular 
gravitation  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
being  known  as  man."  This  law  of  being  he  de- 
clares to  be  the  same  in  matter,  man,  and  com- 
mtmities.  As,  in  the  solar  world,  attraction  and 
motion  are  in  the  ratio  of  mass  and  proximity,  so 
in  the  social  world,  association,  mdividuality, 
responsibility,  development,  and  progress  are 
proportionate  to  each  other.  This  theory,  not  of 
analogy,  but  of  absolute  identity  of  law,  Carey 
maintained  with  great  vigor  in  the  "Unity  of 
Law,"  published  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  This 
theory  led  Carey  first  to  adopt  and  advocate  those 
theories  of  free  trade  for  which  he  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  in  the  United  States;  tho  afterward, 
from  the  same  principles,  to  retreat  from  this 
position.    The  central  point  of  his  social  philoso- 


phy being  association,  as  the  primary  condition  of 
progress,  in  the  commerce  of  exchange  of  com- 
modities and  of  ideas  between  cotm tries,  Carey 
thought  he  saw  the  opportunity  for  closer  associa- 
tion, economic  efficiency,  and  general  efficiency, 
and  hence  argued  strongly  and  determinedly  for 
free  trade,  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the  argu- 
ments now  becoming  common  in  this  country.  It 
was  only  later  that  he  abandoned  this  belief,  from 
a  conviction  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world 
the  coordinating  power  of  the  government  must 
be  tised  in  order  to  preserve  economic  harmony 
and  to  arrive  at  tiltimate  freedom.  So  great  was 
his  ability  and  so  distinctive  his  views,  that  his 
school  of  thought  is  sometimes  called  theAmerican 
School  of  Political  Economy. 

Carey's  main  works  are :  Essay  on  the  Rate  of 
Wages  (183s); "Harmony  of  Nattire"  (privately 
printed,  1836) ;  "Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(3  vols.,  1837,  1838,  1840);  "The  Past,  the  Pres- 
*nt,  and  the  Future"  (1848);  "Harmony  of  In- 
terests, Agricultiu^l,  Manuiacturing,  and  Com- 
mercial" (1850^;  "Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and 
Foreign"  (1833);  "Principles  of  Social  Science" 
(3  vols.,  1858-59);  "Manual  of  Social  Science" 
(edited  by  Miss  McKean,  1864);  "The  Unity  of 
Law,  as  Exhibited  in  the  Relations  of  Physical, 
Social,  Mental,  and  Moral  Science"  (1873).  He 
died  in  1879. 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS:  Scottish  writer;  bom 
at  Ecclefechan,  Dumfries  County,  Scotland, 
1795.  In  the  present  article  he  is  considered 
simply  from  the  standpoint  of  social  reform;  yet 
this  element  forms  no  small  portion  of  his  life,  and 
his  contribution  to  social  reform  gave  no  slight 
impulse  in  the  advance  of  the  century.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  social  movement,  the  nine- 
teenth century  must  be  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal,  yet  very  diverse,  parts.  The  first  fifty 
years  were,  socially  considered,  negative,  destruc- 
tive, characterized  by  the  freeing  of  the  individ- 
ual. Its  outcomes  were  democracy,  free  trade, 
competition,  individualism.  The  last  fifty  years 
of  the  century  were,  socially  considered,  positive, 
constructive  (or  at  least  seeking  construction), 
characterized  by  the  collective  thought  supplant- 
ing individualism  and  developing  in  its  place  the 
social  organism.  Its  outcomes  were  unity,  co- 
0{>eration,  monopoly,  centralization,  socialism. 
Carlyle  belongs  to  the  first  half.of  the  century,  yet 
with  no  little  trace  of  transition  to  the  second. 
Living  till  1881,  his  genius  was  matured,  and 
his  greatest  works  were  written  before  1850.  He 
was  an  individualist,  and  his  writings  are  full  of 
undeveloped  socialism.  In  more  than  his  de- 
nunciation of  wrong  he  was  a  John  the  Baptist, 
the  last  of  the  old  prophets,  and  a  forerunner  of 
the  new.  Mazzini's  magnificent  essay  on  Carlyle 
pronounces  a  just  criticism.     He  says : 

Mr.  Carlyle  comprehends  only  the  individual;  the  true 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  escapes  him.  He  sym- 
pathizes with  all  men,  but  it  is  with  the  separate  life  of  each, 
and  not  with  their  collective  life.  .  .  . 

The  nationality  of  Italy,  in  his  eyes,  is  the  glory  of  havins 
produced  Dante  and  Christopher  (xilumbus;  the  nationality 
of  Germany,  that  of  having  given  birth  to  Luther,  to  Goethe, 
and  to  others.  The  shadows  thrown  by  these  gigantic  men 
appear  to  eclipse  from  his  view  every  trace  of  the  national 
thought,  of  which  these  men  were  only  the  interpreters  or 
prophets,  and  of  the  people,  who  alone  are  its  depository. 
All  generalization  is  so  repugnant  to  Mr.  Carlyle  that  he  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  error,  as  he  deems  it,  by  declaring  that  the 
history  of  the  world  is  fundamentally  nothing  more  than  the 
biography  of  great  men  ("  Lectures  ).  This  is  to  plead,  dis- 
tinctly enough,  against  the  idea  which  rules  the  movement  of 
the  times.  .  .  . 
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In  the  name  ot  the  democntic  spirit  of  the  age,  I  protest 
acainst  soch  view*.  Hist»  is  not  the  biognphy  of  great 
men;  the  history  of  manldnd  is  the  histoiy  ox  the  progressive 
reli^on  o£  mazudsd,  and  of  the  translation  by  symbols  or 
external  actions  of  that  religion.  .  .  . 

The  great  men  of  the  earth  are  but  the  marking  stones  on 
the  road  to  humanity;  they  are  the  priests  of  its  religion. 
What  priest  is  e<]ual  m  the  balance  to  the  whole  religion  of 
which  he  is  a  minister?  There  is  yet  something  greater,  more 
dirinely  mysterious,  than  all  the  great  men,  and  that  is  the 
earth  which  bears  them,  the  human  race  which  includes  them, 
the  thought  of  God  which' stirs  within  them,  and  which  the 
whole  human  race  collectively  can  alone  accomplish.  Dis- 
own not.  then,  the  common  mother,  for  the  sake  of  certain  of 
her  children,  however  privile^^d  they  may  be;  for  at  the  same 
time  that  you  disown  her  you  will  lose  the  true  comprehension 
of  these  rare  men  whom  you  admire.  Genius  is  like  the  flower 
which  draws  one  half  of  its  life  from  the  moisture  that  cir- 
culates in  the  earth,  and  inhales  the  other  half  from  the  atmos- 
phere. The  inspiration  of  genius  belongs  one  half  to  heaven, 
the  other  to  the  crowd  of  common  mortals  from  whose  life  it 


Yet  we  doubt  if  this  does  full  justice  to  the 
work  that  Carlyle  accomplished.  It  was  Car- 
lyle's  £^at  mission  to  discover  and  to  proclaim  to 
this  generation  the  world's  need  of  God.  And 
this  he  did  as  no  other  man  in  all  this  century, 
not  even  excepting  the  great  Italian  himself. 
"The  beginning  and  the  end  of  what  is  the  matter 
with  us,  writes  Mazzini,  "is  that  we  have  for- 
gotten God."  This  is  also  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Carlyle's  teaching.  He  saw  through  all 
the  shams  of  his  day.  He  was  the  great  unmasker. 
He  showed  the  pettiness  and  the  selfishness  and 
the  nothingness  of  the  Manchester  economy.  He 
blew  the  clouds  away  that  hid  God  from  the  world. 
Above  all,  Carlyle  saw  God  tn  man.  "Thou,  too, 
art  man,"  he  said,  "the  breath  of  God  is  in  thee; 
thou  art  here  below  to  develop  thy  being  under  all 
its  aspects;  thy  body  is  a  temple;  thy  immortal 
soul  is  the  priest,  which  ought  to  do  sacrifice  and 
ministry  for  all." 

Carlyle's  social  writings  were  not  his  first. 
They  belong  to  his  best  period.  "Sims  of  the 
Times"  was  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  written  perhaps  at  the  very  time  he 
was  writing  "Sartor  Resartus."  "Chartism" 
(1839),  and  "Past  and  Present"  (1843)  appeared 
soon  after  "The  French  Revolution"  (1837). 
These  are  his  main  writings  on  social  themes.  He 
died  in  1881. 

CASHEGIB,  AUDREW:  American  manufac- 
turer and  philanthropist;  bom  at  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  1835.  His  father,  a  weaver  in  humble 
circtmastances,  but  ambitiotis  to  rise,  and  an  ar- 
dent republican,  came  with  his  family  to  the 
United  States  in  1845,  and  settled  in  Pittsbtu^. 
Two  years  afterward  Andrew  began  his  career  by 
tending  a  small  stationary  engine,  later  becoming 
a  telegraph  messenger  and  operator,  and  being 
one  of  the  first  to  read  telegraphic  signals  by  sound. 
He  became  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  manager  of  the  tele- 
graph lines.  In  this  position  he  began  making 
small  investments,  and  so  gained  the  nucleus  of 
his  wealth.  Promoted  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, he  was  one  of  a  syndicate  who  ptirchased 
property  on  Oil  Creek,  which  cost  $40,000,  and  in 
one  year  yielded  over  $1 ,000,000  in  cash  dividends. 
He  was  subsequently  associated  with  others  in 
establishing  a  rolling-mill,  from  which  has  grown 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  system  of  iron 
and  steel  industries  ever  controlled  by  any  indi- 
vidual. He  was  the  first  in  any  large  way  to 
introduce  the  Bessemer  process  (1868).  Mr. 
Came^e  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  Home- 


stead and  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  and  of 
other  large  concerns.  In  1899  these  interests 
were  consolidated  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
and  two  years  later  Mr.  Carnegie  sold  out  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  retired  from 
business. 

Besides  directing  his  great  industries,  Mr.  Car- 
negie was  for  a  long  time  the  owner  of  eighteen 
English  newspapers  which  he  controUed  m  the 
interests  of  Radicalism.  He  has  devoted  large 
sums  of  money  to  benevolent  and  educational 
purposes.  In  1879  he  erected  commodious 
swimming-baths  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
Dunfermline,  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year 
gave  $40,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
Ubrary,  which  has  since  received  other  large 
donations.  In  1884  he  gave  $50,000  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  to  found  a  historical 
laboratory,  now  called  the  Carnegie  Laboratory. 
Since  then  he  has  endowed  libraries  to  many 
towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  His  total  benefactions  have  been  put  at 
$^5,000,000,  including  $10,000,000  to  the  Game- 
te Institution,  Pittsburg;  $10,000,000  to  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington  (for  advance 
research  work);  $10,000,000  to  Scottish  tmiver- 
sities;  $10,000,000  for  a  collegiate  professors' 
pension  fund;  and  $5,200,000  for  branch  Ubraries 
in  New  York  City.  His  total  library  donations 
aggregate  more  than  $40,000,000  for  some  1,500 
public  libraries.  In  addition  to  numerous  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  on  the  labor  question 
and  similar  topics,  Mr.  Carnegie  is  the  author  of: 
"An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain  "  (1883) ; 
"Round  the  World"  (1884);  "Triumphant  De- 
mocracy" (1886);  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth" 
(looo);  "Empire  of  Business"  (1902).  Address: 
a  East  Ninety-first  Street,  New  York  City. 

CARPEITTER,  EDWARD:  English  writer; 
bom  at  Brighton,  Eneland,  1844;  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1868,  and  took  orders  in  i86g.  He 
was  for  a  time  curate  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice, 
at  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge,  where  he  also  held  a 
fellowship.  About  187 1 ,  he  changed  his  religious 
views,  and,  resigning  his  fellowship  and  curacy, 
was  for  seven  years  a  tmiversity  extension  lec- 
turer on  science,  music,  etc.  In  1877  he  visited 
the  United  States,  seeing  Walt  Whitman  among 
others.  In  1881  he  took  to  a  simple  yet  artistic 
farm  life,  somewhat  after  the  idea  of  Thoreau, 
near  Sheffield,  and  began  writing ' '  Toward  Democ- 
racy," issued  in  1883,  when  he  first  definitely 
joined  the  Socisdist  movement.  In  1886  he 
commenced  making  sandals,  in  which  he  now  car- 
ries on  quite  a  trade.  His  farm  is  at  Holmsfield, 
Sheffield.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
thought  and  style  we  quote  the  following  passage 
from  his  "Civilization:  Its  Cause  and  Cure" 
(PP-  39.  40) : 

To-day  it  is  unfortunately  perfectly  true  that  man  is  the 
only  animal  who,  instead  of  adorning  and  beautifying,  makes 
nature  hideous  by  his  presence.  This  was  the  great  glory  of 
the  Greeks,  that  they  accepted  and  perfected  nature;  as  the 
Parthenon  sprang  out  of  the  limestone  terraces  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, carryinfT  the  natural  lines  of  the  rock  by  gradations  scarce 
perceptible  into  the  finished  and  human  beauty  of  friese  and 
pediment.  And  some  day  we  shall  again  understand  this 
which,  in  the  very  sunrise  of  true  artj  the  Greeks  so  well 
understood.  Possibly  some  day  we  shall  again  build  our 
houses  or  dwelling-places  so  simple  and  elemental  in  character 
that  they  will  fit  in  the  nooks  of  the  hills  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  streams  or  by  the  edges  of  the  woods  without  disturb- 
ing the  haimoay  of  the  landscape  or  the  songs  of  the  birds. 
No  need  for  private  accumulations.  Gladly  will  each  man, 
and  more  gladly  still  each  woman,  take  his  or  her  treasures, 
except  what  are  immediately  or  necessarily  in  use,  to  the 
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common  oenter,  where  their  value  will  be  increased  a  hundred 
and  a  thonaaniuold  by  the  greater  number  of  those  who  can 
ei^oy  them,  and  where  far  more  perfectly  and  with  far  less 
tou  they  can  be  tended  than  if  scattered  abroad  in  ^vate 
hands.  At  one  stroke  half  the  labor  and  all  the  anxiety  of 
domestic  caretaldng  will  be  annihilated.  The  private  dwell- 
ing-places, no  longer  costly  and  labyrinthine  in  proportion  to 
the  value  and  number  of  the  treasures  they  contain,  will  need 
no  longer  to  have  doors  and  windows  jealously  closed  against 
f^ow-man  or  mother  nature.  The  sun  and  air  will  have 
access  to  them,  the  indwellers  will  have  unfettered  egress. 
Neither  man  nor  woman  will  be  tied  in  slavery  to  the  lodge 
which  they  inhabit:  and  in  becoming  onoe  more  a  part  of 
nature,  the  human  habitation  will  at  length  cease  to  be  what 
it  is  now  for,  at  least,  half  the  human  race — a  prison. 


Amon?  Carpenter's  works  may  be  mentioned 
"Toward  Democracy";  "England's  Ideal"; 
' '  Chants  of  Labor  " ; '  Civilization :  Its  Cause  and 
Cure" ;  Love's  Coming  of  Age,"  Address:  Holms- 
field,  Sheffield,  England. 

CASPBNTERS  AHD  JOINERS,  AMALGAMA- 
TED SOCIETY  OF:  An  important  English  trade- 
union  with  branches  in  the  United  States.  Or- 
ganized in  England  in  i860.  It  reported  in  1905 
63,212  members  in  883  branches  in  Great  Britain 
and  8,551  members  abroad,  of  which  4,800  were  in 
the  U.  S.  In  1904  the  total  income  of  the  so- 
ciety was  ;£i8i,449,  ^^<1  i^  ^^  funds  of  ;^i 56,627 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ^ear.  Its  wo»ing  ex- 
penses were  £32,301,  with  £189,249  spent  in 
benefits,  of  which  £90,814  were  unemployed, 
traveling  «ind  emigration  benefits. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA, 
BROTHERHOOD  OF:  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  American  trade-unions,  organized  at  Chi- 
cago, 1 88 1.  Prior  to  this  there  had  been  at- 
tempts at  a  national  union,  the  first  as  earljr  as 
1854,  but  none  had  succeeded.  This  organiza- 
tion, however,  met  with  large  success.  As  early 
as  1886  the  genersd  secretary  writes: 

In  twenty-one  cities  our  local  tmions  have  gained  twenty- 
live  cents  per  dav  advance  in  wages,  making  in  all  fifty-three 
cities  where  our  local  unions  have  made  gams  the  past  year, 
either  in  more  wages  or  in  reducing  hours,  while  only  in  nine 
dties  have  our  local  unions  failed  to  secure  their  demands, 
and  in  these  cities  they  demanded  the  eight- hour  system  last 
May.  A  r^um^  shows  that  2,486  of  our  members  are  work- 
ing eight  hours  per  day,  5,824  are  on  nine  hours  per  day, 
and  1,118  are  having  shorter  hours  on  Saturdays.  This 
makes  a  total  gain  to  these  members  of  65 ,894  hours  per  week, 
adding  to  the  gains  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  amount  to 
6,540  hours  per  week,  makes  a  sum  total  of  73,434  hours  per 
week  gained  to  our  members  through  organization. 

It  was  because  of  their  complete  organization 
and  success  that  to  the  carpenters  was  given  the 
honor  of  leading  oil  in  the  great  strikes  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  May  i,  1890. 

The  movement  was  successful  in  1^7  cities  and 
benefited  46,197  men.  In  other  cities  it  failed, 
or  only  partially  succeeded.  By  1894  the  Broth- 
erhood had  824  lodges  and  65,000  members. 
By  1903  the  union  had  109,000  members,  and  in 
1905,  143,200.  It  paid  out  in  that  year  $189,- 
04s  in  death  benefits.  In  some  cities  it  has  had 
some  contests  with  the  rival,  tho  much  smaller 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
a  society  originating  in  England.  The  secretary 
is  F.  Duffy,  P.  O.  box  520,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

CARR,  EDWARD  ELLIS:  American  editor; 
Christian  Socialist;  bom  near  Hidalgo,  111.,  1866; 
entered  ministry  of  Methodist  Church  in  1887; 
officiated  successively  as  missionary  in  Utah,  and 
as  evangelist  and  pastor  in  Illinois.  In  1898,  for 
theological  reasons,  he  honorably  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  Church;  and  in  the  following  year 


he  became  pastor  of  the  People's  Church,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mien,  He  joined  the  Socialist  Party  in 
1900,  and  is  now  its  state  committeeman  and 
national  organizer.  Carr  lectures  on  socialism 
and  poptilar  themes;  besides  which  he  is  manager 
of  two  summer  Chautauqua  Assemblies.  He  is  a 
careful  student  and  an  able  speaker,  and  stands 
uncompromisingly  for  the  union  of  reli^on  and 
socialism.  In  1906  he  was  influential  in  starting 
the  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship.  Address: 
5406  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

CARTER,  JOHN:  Secretary  of  The  (English) 
Christian  Social  Union ;  bom  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
1 861;  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  Trin- 
ity University,  Toronto,  and  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford  (M.A.,  1887).  After  serving  for  two  years 
as  curate  in  East  London,  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, to  Pusey  House,  under  its  first  principal, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  now  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham. He  was  one  of  the  fotmders  of  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Union,  and  has  been  closely  identified 
with  its  work  since  its  inception  in  1889,  Besides 
being  general  secretary  of  the  main  body,  he  has 
acted  also  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Oxford 
University  branch.  Smce  its  foundation  in  1891 , 
he  has  been  editor  of  the  quarterly  Ecoriotnu: 
Review.  He  has  been  also  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oxford  Town  Council,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  elected  by  the  university.  He  is 
in  favor  of  mimicipal  and  State  socialism,  but  is 
most  of  all  concerned  to  bring  the  Christian  con- 
science to  bear  upon  modem  social  problems 
without  being  necessarily  committed  to  any  par- 
tictilar  economic  system  or  political  party.  Ad- 
dress: Pusey  House,  Oxford,  England. 

CASSON,  HERBERT  N. :  Magazine  editor;  bom 
at  Ontario,  Canada,  1869;  educated  in  Victoria' 
College,  Coburg;  came  to  Boston  in  1891,  and 
became  prominent  through  his  advocacy  of  public 
employment  of  the  vmemployed.  In  1893  he 
founded  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  first  labor  church  in 
America.  Later  he  joined  the  Socialist  colony 
at  Ruskin,  Tenn.  In  1898  he  was  on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  The  New  York  World  and  The  Journal, 
and  is  now  (1907)  one  of  the  editors  of  Munsey's 
Magazine.  He  is  an  Opportunist  Socialist,  and  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Marxian  political  party. 
Altho  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of  public 
necessities,  he  thinks  that  this  should  be  brought 
about  gradually  as  the  people  become  competent 
for  such  responsibilities.  He  is  the  author  of: 
"Organized  Self-Help,"  a  history  of  American 
trade-unions;  "Crime  of  Credulity";  and  "The 
Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron."  Address:  Care  of 
Frank  A.  Munsey  &  Co.,  Flatiron  Building,  New 
York  City. 

CASTRATION:  Members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession frequently  recommend  castration  as  a 
punishment  for  certain  offenses,  and  as  a  method 
of  treatment  for  "sexual  perverts."  Boies's 
recent  work  on  "Prisoners  and  Paupers"  cul- 
minates in  this  recommendation.  While  ad- 
vances in  modem  surgery  make  this  a  compara- 
tively safe  and  painless  operation,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  will  be  permitted  by  modem  communities. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Warner  thinks  it  may  ultimately 
be  very  widely  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eased and  criminal  classes.  He  says  ("Amer- 
ican Charities,"  ip.  133): 

"It  is  likely  to  be  introduced  first  as  a  cura- 
tive treatment  in  the  cases  of  the  insane  and  the 
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feeble-minded.  Dr.  Kerlin,  in  addressing  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Institutions 
for  the  Feeble-Minded,  said:  'While  consider- 
ing the  help  that  advanced  surgery  is  to  give 
us.  I  will  r^er  to  a  conviction  that  I  have  that 
lifelong  salutary  results  to  many  of  our  boys  and 
girls  would  be  realized  if  before  adolescence  the 
procreative  organs  were  removed.  My  experi- 
ence extends  to  only  a  single  case  to  confirm 
this  conviction;  but  when  I  consider  the  great 
benefit  that  this  young  woman  has  received,  the 
entire  arrest  of  an  epileptic  tendency,  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  inordinate  desires  which  made 
her  an  offense  to  the  community;  when  I  see 
the  tranquil,  well-ordered  life  she  is  leading,  her 
usefulness  and  industry  in  the  circle  in  which 
she  moves,  and  know  that  surgery  has  been  her 
salvation  from  vice  and  degradation,  I  am  deeply 
thankful  to  the  benevolent  ladv  whose  loyalty 
to  science  and  comprehensive  charity  made  this 
operation  possible.' 

CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTHTEITCB  UN  lOIT  OP 
AMERICA  (1873):  A  confederation  of  all  the 
Catholic  temperance  societies  in  the  country  that 
are  approved  by  the  pastors  of  their  respective 
churches.  It  embraces  80,400  members,  en- 
rolled in  1,042  societies.  Its  objects  are  to  se- 
cure to  its  members  the  privilege  of  being  re- 
ceived into  societies  connected  with  the  union  in 
any  part  of  America;  to  encourage  and  aid  com- 
munities and  pastors  in  establishing  new  societies, 
and  to  spread,  by  means  of  Catholic  total  ab- 
stinence publications,  correct  views  regarding 
total  abstmence  principles.  President,  Rt.  Rev. 
J.  F.  R.  Canevin,  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  J.  W.  Log^e,  1313  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CBHTRAL  PUBLIC  HOUSE  TRUST  ASSOCI- 
ATION: This  association  was  formed  in  igoi 
"for  the  purposes  of  promoting  temperance  by 
the  elimination  of  private  profit  from  the  retail 
sale  of  liquor  and  of  securing  to  the  public  the 
monopoly  value  of  licenses." 

Its  objects  are : 

(i)  To  wecan  the  establishment  in  every  county  or  in  other 
sumaent  area  of  a  local  trust  company  or  association  for  the 
porpose  of  undertaking  the  disinterested  management  of  the 
uqttor  trade. 

(a)  To  promote  the  interests  of  such  trust  companies 
wherever  formed;  to  watch  on  their  behalf  the  administration 
of  the  licensing  laws;  and  to  secure  such  amendments  as  may 
facilitate  the  development  of  the  trust  system. 

(3)  To  collect  information  of  all  experiments  whether  in 
tfaia  country  at  abroad  in  the  disinterested  management  of  the 
liquor  trade. 

The  origin  of  the  movement  dates  from  1877 
when  the  Rev.  Osbert  Mordaunt  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  parish  of  Hampton  Lucy  in  War- 
wickshire found  himself  sole  trustee  of  the  vil- 
lage iim.  He  determined  to  manage  it  on  the 
Gothenbuig  system,  the  main  principles  being: 
(a)  that  tt^  liquor  sold  should  be  pure;  (b)  that 
the  person  who  sells  the  beer  should  have  no 
interest  in  the  profits. 

This  experiment  was  followed  by  others,  and 
in  1896  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  the  late  Colo- 
nel Craufurd  formed  the  People's  Refreshment 
House  Association  to  manage  public  houses  on 
reformed  lines. 

The  success  of  this  association's  work  led 
Lord  Grey  to  form  in  1901  the  Central  Public 
House  'Trust  Association. 

There  are  now  3a  Public  House  Trust  Com- 


panies in  England  and  Wales,  5  in  Scotland,  and 
I  in  Ireland,  managing  210  public  houses,  a 
number  which  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  principle  underlying  the  temperance  re- 
form at  which  these  trust  companies  are  aiming 
is  the  elimination  of  the  element  of  personal 
profit  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  dividend  payable  on  the  capital 
subscribed  is  limited  to  five  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  thus  the  shareholders  have  only  a  nominal 
monetary  interest  in  the  trade.  All  surplus 
profits  are  handed  to  a  council  to  be  applied  to 
objects  of  public  benefit  other  than  those  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  rates,  the  provision  of 
counter-attractions  to  public  houses  being  es- 
pecially kept  in  view. 

The  houses  under  trust  management  are  con- 
ducted as  refreshment  houses  rather  than  as 
mere  drinking  bars;  food,  as  well  as  non-intoxi- 
cating drinks,  including  tea,  cofiee,  and  cocoa,  are 
as  readily  rerved  to  customers  as  beer  or  spirits; 
and  the  food  and  drink  supplied  are  of  the  best 
quality  obtainable.  The  managers  are  paid  a 
fixed  salary.  They  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  under  no  inducement 
to  push  this  part  of  the  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  encouraged  to  promote  the  sale 
of  food  and  non-intoxicants. 

Further,  the  elimination  of  the  element  of 
private  profit  in  the  sale  of  alcoholics  places  the 
mterest  of  a  manager  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  and  removes  the  antagonism  which  at 
present  exists  between  the  interest  of  the  re- 
tailer of  drink  and  the  public  welfare. 

The  assertion  of  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sher- 
well,  never  yet  disputed,  that  the  net  profits 
realized  durmg  the  year  1890  by  the  public 
houses  and  beer  shops  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  the  huge  figure  of  ;£i9, 400,000, 
shows  how  great  a  loss  the  nation  has  sustained 
from  a  licensing  system  which  has  allowed  the 
high  profits  resultmg  from  monopoly  rights  to 
be  diverted  from  the  pockets  of  the  community 
to  whom  they  belong  to  those  of  privileged  in- 
dividuals. 

It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  between 
seventy  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the  public  houses 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  big  brewery  com- 
panies; that  is  to  say,  these  companies  have 
either  bought  the  houses  outright  or  have  by 
other  means  'obtained  a  financial  hold  on  the 
establishment,  so  that  the  house  is  "tied"  to  the 
brewery.  The  first  object  of  this  "tie,"  and  its 
first  consequence,  is  the  condition  that  all  liquors 
sbsJl  be  bought  from  the  brewery. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  instruc- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  People's  Refreshment 
House  Association  for  the  use  of  their  managers 
and  adopted  by  the  various  Public  House  Trust 
&>mpanies. 

The  maiiager  placed  in  charg^e  of  a  public  house 
belonging  to  the  association  must  b«ar  in  mind 
that  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  Council  to 
conduct  the  management  on  certain  fixed  princi- 
ples. 

These  principles  are: 

(0  That  the  general  arrangement  and  management  of 
the  house  shall  be  on  the  lines  of  a  house  of  refreshment  in- 
stead of  a  mere  drinldng  bar. 

(9)  That  food  and  a  ^ood  variety  of  non-intoxicant  drinks 
shall  be  as  easily  accessible  to  customers  as  beer  and  spirits. 

(3)  That  the  licensing  laws  enacted  by  Parliament  for  the 
regulation  of  public  houses,  and  the  promotion  of  tempenuioe. 
shall  be  most  starictly  carried  out  in  every  paiticular. 
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(4)  That  the  holder  of  a  license  is  in  a  sense  a  servant  of 
the  public,  and  that  he  must  study  the  comfort,  well-being, 
and  health  of  Iiis  customers;  ^hat  his  house  must  therefore 
be  scrupulously  clean,  and  that  the  rooms  most  used  hy  the 
public  must  be  c<»nfortably  arranged,  well  warmed  in  winter, 
and  wdl  ventilated. 

The  tariff  of  prices  is  to  be  placed  conspicu- 
ously in  the  bar,  taproom,  and  parlor,  and  the 
prices  thereon  advertised  must  not  be  departed 
from. 

Intoxicants  are  not  to  be  exposed  with  a  view 
to  attract  customers,  but  every  means  is  to  be 
taken  on  the  other  hand  to  expose  food  and  non- 
alcoholic drinks,  so  as  to  encourage  their  con- 
sumption. 

In  addition  to  the  registered  companies  with 
a  total  subscribed  capit^  of  over  £300,000,  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  in  those  paxts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  which  are  not  yet  provided 
with  trust  companies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  formation. 

Further,  the  promises  of  landowners  to  hand 
over  to  the  trust  companies  of  their  respective 
cotmties  the  licensed  houses  on  their  estates,  on 
the  expiration  of  current  leases,  warrant  the  an- 
ticipation that  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
that  will  come  under  trust  management  from 
this  source  alone  will  in  the  near  future  more 
than  double  the  number  of  those  already  secured. 

In  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, Mauritius,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal, 
active  agencies  are  at  work  forming  a  public 
opinion  m  favor  of  applying  trust  principles  to 
the  management  of  monopoly  houses. 

From  individual  reports  all  pointing  one  way, 
we  give  the  following: 

"The  Waterman's  Arms."  Bankside,  SouthwarV  (the  first 
"Trust"  house  in  London),  was  opened  for  business,  after 
rebuilding,  on  Jan.  14,  1904.  Situated  in  a  working-class 
district,  it  now  does  a  busy  trade  in  cheap  breakfasts,  dinners, 
and  teas.  At  the  bar  in  the  workmen  s  dining  hall  about 
nght  gallons  of  tea  and  coffee  are  sold  by  10  a.m.  each  day. 
There  is  a  saloon  dining-room  on  the  first  floor,  in  which 
luncheons  and  teas  are  provided  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
takings  for  food  and  temperance  drinks  are  frequently  larger 
than  the  sales  at  the  bar,  though  under  the  {>revious  tenant 
practically  nothing  was  sold  but  beer  and  spirits. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  takings  for  alcoholics  in  1903 
were  about  £a3o  less  than  in  1002  at  the  tiouaes  managed 
throughout  the  two  years,  and  that  the  years  190a  and  Z90Z 
had  already  shown  a  decrease  of  nearly  ;£;oo  as  compared 
with  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  every  facility  is  given  for 
the  supply  of  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
demand  for  bowls  of  cheap  soup  at  several  o£  our  country  inns. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  is  Hugh  A. 
Paget,  1$,  Dean's  Yard,  London,  S.  W. 

Furnished  by  Earl  Grbt. 

CEHTRALIZATION  is  used  in  social  science  for 
the  tendency  to  administer,  by  the  sovereign  or 
the  central  government,  matters  which  might  be 
placed  under  local  management.  The  legitimate 
application  is  to  a  state  of  change  from  local  to 
central  management.  Europe  to-day  is  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  tendency,  and  has  been 
ever  smce  the  existing  European  states  began 
to  grow  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  That  empire  itself  was,  however,  the 
greatest  instance  of  centralization  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  In  it  the  numerous  mtmici- 
palities  and  other  local  organizations  originally 
existing  in  Italy,  and  communicated  to  the  col- 
onies, were  entirely  centralized.  In  England  we 
can  trace  centralization  from  the  time  when 
there  were  about  a  dozen  kings  in  Britain,  and 


perhaps  as  many  in  Ireland,  till  the  United 
Kingaom  came  under  the  rule  of  one  monarch. 
In  other  cotmtries — ^as,  for  instance,  in  France, 
notwithstanding  her  desperate  struggles  for  free- 
dom— the  process  long  tended  to  a  pure  irre- 
sponsible despotism,  but  now  has  issued  in  a 
centralized  republicanism.  The  British  Consti- 
tution turns  ihe  process  to  use  instead  of  mis- 
chief. While  administrative  authority  has  been 
centralizing  in  the  crown,  the  controlling  power 
of  Parliament  has  been  increasing  more  rapidly, 
so  that  the  vesting  of  a  function  in  the  crown 
means  the  putting  it  under  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  especially  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  nothmg  done  in  any  of  the  offices  under 
the  government  for  which  a  secretary  of  state, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  ministry,  may  not 
at  any  time  be  called  to  account.  The  creation 
of  the  county  councils  is  a  recent  step  in  this 
direction  in  a  somewhat  different  line. 

In  the  United  States  the  problem  of  centrali- 
zation or  decentralization  has,  under  different 
names  (see  State  Rights),  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  distinguish- 
ing point  between  the  two  great  political  parties 
which,  under  different  names,  nave  from  the 
begiiming  divided  this  country. 

In  the  first  continental  congresses,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem was  how  much  power  to  give  each  state,  and  when  the 
ConstitutioD  was  proposed,  this  was  still  the  burning  question. 
Led  by  Hamilton,  the  men  who  believed  in  a 
somewhat  strong  central  government  ^rad- 
T«  tlia  ually  took  the  name  of  Federalists,  gaining 
Vnltad  their  ideas  mainly  from  England;  while, 
"IJtJT^  Uugely  under  the  lead  of  Jefferson,  those 
■«■»••  who  believed  in  giving  much  power  to  the 
states  and  little  to  the  central  government 
look  the  name  of  Republicans  or  Democratic- 
Republicans,  and  are  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  present 
Democratic  Party.  Washington,  though  in  reality  of  neither 
party,  was  by  force  of  circumstances  a  Federalist,  and  during 
nis  presidency  (1789-97),  with  that  of  Adams  (1797-1801), 
this  party  was  in  power,  giving  us  the  necessary  unifying 
elements  of  our  Constitution,  especially  as  regards  financial 
measures.  Then,  owing  to  Federalist  errors,  the  Republi- 
can-Democratic Party  came  into  power  with  Jefferson  (180 1- 
1809),  Madison  (z8c«-i7),  and  Monroe  (1S17-35).  During 
this  long  period  of  "Jefferson  democracy,  the  decentralising 
state-rights  influence  was  in  power.  The  doctrine  that  that 
was  the  best  government  which  governed  least  applied  to 
the  states,  but  especially  to  the  central  government.  The 
Jeffersonian  party  was  strong  with  the  masses  and  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  Jefferson  did  away  with  much  of  the 
ceremonialism  of  Washington.  The  Federalists  were  strong 
with  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  and  the 
Puritanism  of  New  England,  which,  in  spite  of  worship  of 
the  local  "town-meeting"  self-government,  revolted  at  the 
atheism  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  connected  it  with  the 
Democratic-Republican  Party.  In  general  the  Federalists 
stood  for  a  loose  construction  of  the  Constitution,  since  this 
gave  them  opportunity  to  expand  the  central  powers,  altho 
they  were  ready  to  resist  Congress  when  it  stood  in  their 
way  (there  was  even  talk  of  a  secession  of  the  trading  states 
from  the  union),  while  the  Jeffersonians  generally  uvored 
strict  construction,  since  that  would  limit  tne  powers  of  ipv- 
emment:  yet  they  were  willing  even  to  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion, if  that  were  necessary,  to  effect  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
Haniilton,  however,  died  in  1803,  and  the  Federalists  had  no 
leader. 

In  iSas,  however,  there  came  a  chaiwe.  Sectional  quarrels 
under  Monroe  led  to  the  election  of^John  Quincy  Adams 
(i8as-3jj),  who  was,  on  the  whole,  a  Federahst,  tho  he  had 
toyed  with  the  Republican-Democrats;  and  under  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Qay  and  Jackson,  two  gnat  parties  were 
again  developed — the  one,  under  the  name  of  Democrats, 
maintaining  the  traditions  of  the  old  Democratic-Republican 
Party,  and  decting  its  candidate,  Andrew  Jackson  (i8>9-3t): 
the  other,  under  the  name,  first,  of  National  RepubUcan  and 
then  Whig,  maintaining  the  prindides  of  the  Federalists. 
The  quesuon  of  centralisation  was  at  this  time  carried  out  in 
another  direction,  in  Jacloon's  vehement  attack  upon  the 
National  Bank  of  North  America,  which  had  been  chartered 
by  Congress.  (See  Banks  and  Banking.)  Resting  mainly 
upon  the  Southern  and  agricultural  vote,  the  Democrats  were 
inclined  to  free  trade,  while  the  Whigs,  with  their  manufac- 
turing interests,  btvoced  protection.  Meanwhile,  another 
great  question,  which,  while  it  had  existed  from  the  beginning, 
only  DOW  became  so  serious,  was  modified  by  the  aams 
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cootest  betmen  centnliziii^  and  decentnlizing  tendencies. 

The  South,  mainly  Jeffenonian,  or  Democratic,  believed  in 

•tate  lights  and  slavery.     The  North,  more  Federalist,  or 

Whig,    gradually    canife    to    oppose   slavery. 

Nevertheless,  the  Southern  Democrats  feared 

gtato         ***  tneak  with  Northern  Democrats,  and  the 

— .   y.         Northern  Whigs  feared  to  alienate  the  South, 

•ipin       ,„,(]_  therefore,  temporized.    The  result  was  a 

complication  of  issues,  the  springing  up  of  new 

parties — ^Abolitionists,  Free  Sotlers  etc. — and 

the  dectioo  of  Van  Buren  (18^7-41),  Democrat:  W.  H.  Han^ 

■on,  whodied  shortly  after  his  inauguration  (184 1),  Whig,  leav- 

' —  ^ohn  Tyler  President  (1841-45),  who  was  only  nominally 


big,  and  really  a  Democrat;  James  K.  Polk  (i84S-49)i 
Democnt;  Zacbary  Taylor  (184a),  Whig,  who  alao  died  soon 
after  inauguration,  leaving  Piumore  President  (i85»-53). 
Whig:  Pierce  (18S3-S7),  Democrat;  Buchanan  (1857-61), 
Democrat. 

Tbe  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  fought  not  directly  to  abolish 
davery,  but  to  preserve  the  onion  by  conquering  the  states 
wUcfa  had  pushed  the  decentralizing  state-rights  doctrine  to 
the  extreme  of  secession.  The  Whig  Party  had  nowgiven 
^ace  to  a  new  party,  the  Republican,  made  up  of  Whigs, 
Free  Soilers,  and  others,  which  yet  on  questions  <n  centraliza- 
tian,  protection,  etc.,  carried  out  Whig  principles.  The 
dection  of  Lincoln  (186 1-6;),  Republican;  the  victory  of  the 
North:  Lincoln's  assassination,  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, becoming  President  (1865-69),  Republican,  are  well 
known. 

Since  the  war  the  state-rights  question  has  been  less 
prominent,  it  having  been  largdy  settled  by  the  war;  but  the 
centralizing  or  decentralizing  question  has  still  remained. 
The  tendency,  however,  tho  much  criticized,  is  strongly 
toward  centralization.  The  federal  government  almost  in- 
evitably steadily  extends  its  control  and  its  legislation  over 
whole  domains  formerly  left  too  exclusively  to  state  action, 
e.  g.,  interstate  commerce,  proposals  for  federal  control  01 
banking,  insurance,  etc.,  propositions  for  federal  divorce  laws, 
etc 

The  present  growing  problems  of  social  reform  are  also 
affected  bv  the  same  tendencies,  some  advocating  a  highly 
centralized  government;  others  (even  most  Socialists  and 
nationalists)  advocating  a  decentralized  government,  with 
great  emphasis  on  local  self-government,  as  developed  in  the 
old  Saxon  folk-mote  and  the  New  Ei^land  town-meeting, 
giving  us  munidpalism  as  even  more  important  than  the 
national  element  of  nationalism,  which  includes  all  govern- 
mental action,  state  and  municipal.  Many  Socialists,  and 
notably  William  Morris  in  England,  favor  a  government  so 
decentralized  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  confederation  of 
communes. 

This  brief  lisaiai  will  indicate  how  far  this  question  has 
entered  into  our  national  history  and  how  far  it  may  yet 
affect  our  national  politics  and  procedure. 

CHALMERS,  THOMAS:  Scottish  clergyman; 
political  economist;  bom  at  An.struther,  Fife 
County,  1780.  He  was  early  destined  for  the 
Chtircn,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In 
1803  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Kilmany, 
a  small  parish  near  St.  Andrews.  He  taught 
classes  at  St.  Andrews,  and  gained  great  popu- 
larity and  fame  throughout  all  Scotland.  In 
1815,  after  a  battle  over  his  evangelical  views, 
which  were  then  much  opposed,  he  became  min- 
ister of  the  great  Tron  pansh,  in  Glasgow,  and  in 
1819  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's.  In  1828  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  theology  in  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  finished,  in  three  volumes,  his  "Christian 
and  Civic  Economy  in  Large  Towns,"  and  his 
"Political  Economy,"  besides  many  theological 
and  philosophical  works.  Here,  too,  he  had 
more  leisure  for  general  church  activities,  and 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Committee.  After  the  withdrawal  from 
the  General  Assembly  (1843),  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
the  first  moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  visiting  his  first  Glasgow  parish,  which  contained  a 
population  ol  about  11,000  souls,  Chalmers  speedily  dis- 
covered that  neariy  a  third  of  them  had  relinquished  all  con- 
nectioa  with  any  Christian  church,  and  that  their  children 
were  growing  np  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The  appalling  mag< 
nitnde  of  the  evu,  and  the  certainty  of  its  speedy^and  frightful 
growth,  at  once  arrested  and  engsbssed  hiin.  To  devise  and 
execute  the  means  ofchecldnj;  and  subduing  it  became  thence- 
forth one  of  the  mling  passions  of  his  life.  Attributing  the 
•Til  to  the  absence  of  those  parochial  iuBuences,  educational 


and  ministerial,  which  wrought  so  effectually  for  good  in  the 
smaller  rural  parishes,  but  which  had  not  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  overgrown  parishes  of  great 
cities,  from  all  spiritual  oversight  of  which  the 
lod^I        membera  of  the  Establishment  had  retired  in 
w  III, .III  I    I    despair,  his  grand  panacea  was  to  revivify, 
-*»"  *"""•■  remodel    and  extendthe  old  parochial  econ- 
omy of  Scotland.     Taldn^  his  own  parish  as  a 
specimen,  and  ga^ng  by  it  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  the  city,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  it  as  his  con- 
viction that  not  less  than  twenty  new  churches  and  parishes 
should  immediately  be  erected  in  Glasgow.     All,  however, 
that  he  could  peisuade  the  town  councu  to  attempt  was  to 
erect  a  single  additional  one,  to  which  a  parish  containing  no 
fewer  than  lo.oeo  souls  was  attached. 

In  18 19  he  became  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's. 
This  parish  contained  2,000  families,  chiefly  weavers,  factory 
operatives,  and  laborers.  More  than  800  families  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  church;  and  nearly  all  the  children, were 
uneducated.  He  at  once  established  two  large  school-houses.. 
in  which  700  children  were  taught  at  very  low  fees.  For  those 
too  poor  to  afford  even  a  small  school  fee  he  opened  forty  or 
fifty  Sabbath-schools.  In  a  short  time  these  Sabbath-schools 
contained  t.ooo  children.  Dr.  Chalmers  then  divided  his 
parish  into  twenty-five  districts,  and  placed  over  each  an 
elder,  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  and 
a  deacon,  to  care  for  their  temporal  interests.  He  retained 
control  and  direction  of  all,  not  only  overseeing  the  work  of 
others,  but  maldng  1,000  visits  among  the  families  annually, 
and  heading  evening  meetings.  It  was  his  special  desire  to 
test  the  old  Scotch  method  of  caring  for  the  poor — by  volun-  *" 
tary  contributions  taken  at  the  church  door  and  administered, 
by  the  Idrk  session.  He  was  strongly  a^inst  the  English 
system  of  compulsory  assessment;  and  obtained  permission  of 
the  Glasgow  magistrates  to  try  the  Scotch  plan  with  St.  John's. 
His  ex^riment  was  a  complete  success.  When  he  took  the 
parish  its  poor  cost  the  city  about  $7,000  a  year;  but  after 
tour  years  of  his  management  this  sum  was  reduced  to  less 
than  (1,400  a  year.  This  was  done  by  his  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  parish,  his  rejection  of  the  idle,  drunken,  and 
vicious,  his  personal  visits  among  the  poor  and  kindly  sym-- 
pathy  with  them,  and  his  stimulation  of  the  needy  to  self- 
tespect  and  industry. 

Chalmers's ' '  Political  Economy  "  seeks  to  secure 
the  economic  elevation  of  society  by  moral  means. 
He  defined  political  economy  as  the  "diffusion 
of  sufficiency  and  comfort."  He  believed  that 
without  a  (Christian  education  to  give  self-con- 
trol, progress  would  be  impossible.  He  felt  the 
need  of  a  more  radical  ctire  than  philanthropy 
and  a  more  sympathetic  one  than  legislation.  , 
He  favored  home  trade  rather  than  foreign  trade. ' 
His  economic  idol  was  agriculture,  as  giving  both 
occupation  and  maintenance.     He  died  in  1847. 

CHARITIES,  STATE  BOARDS  OF:  State 
Boards  of  Charities,  under  one  name  or  another, 
but  with  the  same  general  purposes,  exist  in  a 
niunber  of  the  states.  They  are  branches  of  their 
respective  state  governments,  usually  created  by 
l<^lative  enactment,  altho  in  some  states  pro- 
vided for  in  state  constitutions,  because  it  has 
been  found  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  good  ad- 
ministration, to  exercise  independent  supervision 
over  charitable  and  kindred  institutions.  As  a 
rule,  these  boards  are  composed  of  philanthropic 
citizens,  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  in  some 
cases  confirmed  by  the  legislature,  who  are  in- 
dependent of  partizan  influences  and  render 
practically  tmpaid  service  to  the  state. 

GeneraUy  speaking,  the  chief  functions  of 
these  boards  are_  to  visit  and  inspect  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  in  order  to  secure  the 
correction  of  evils  and  abuses  in  their  adminis- 
tration and  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  progress- 
ive methods  in  their  management.  Such  boards 
have,  usually,  but  limited  powers  of  administra- 
tion or  control,  in  so  far  as  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  institutions  within  their  jurisdiction 
is  concerned.  Their  powers  and  duties  are,  how- 
ever, continually  being  added  to  as  the  g^rowth 
and  complexity  of  charitable  work  in  their  re- 
spective states  makes  this  appear  to  be  necessary. 
For  this  reason  the  duties  of  the  several  boards 
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differ  materially  in  some  of  the  details  of  work, 
while  in  the  mam  they  are  the  same. 

The  influence  they  exert,  while  almost  entirely 
a  moral  one,  is  shown  by  experience  to  be  both 
efficient  and  useful.  This  will  readily  be  apparent 
to  those  who  study  the  conditions  at  the  alms- 
houses and  other  public  institutions  of  charity 
both  previous  to  and  since  the  establishment  of 
State  Boards  of  Charities.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  also  true  that  other  social  forces  have  coop- 
erated to  sectire  the  great  improvenients  that 
have  been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  general  class  of  institutions. 

The  first  State  Board  of  Charities  was  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts  in  1865,  and  is  still  in 
existence.  Other  like  boards  are  to  be  found 
in  New  York,  1867;  Ohio,  1867;  Pennsylvania, 
1869;  Illinois,  1869;  North  CaroUna,  1869:  Michi- 

?an,  1871;  Connecticut,  1873;  Nebraska,  1877; 
ndiana,  1889;  South  Dakota,  1890;  Colorado, 
1 891;  New  Hampshire,  1895;  Tennessee,  1895; 
Missouri,  1897;  District  of  Columbia,  igoo;  Cali- 
fornia, 1903;  and  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

.State  Boards  of  Control  are  found  in  some  of 
the  states,  but  these  boards  are  primarily  admin- 
istrative in  their  character,  and  take  the  place  of 
the  individual  boards  of  trustees  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  that  of  the  boards  of 
charities. 

Such  State  Boards  of  Control  are  to  be  foimd  in 
Kansas,  1868;  Rhode  Island,  1869;  Arizona,  1894; 
Iowa,  1898;  Minnesota,  1901;  Washington,  1901. 
Fuller  information  with  relation  to  the  composi- 
tion and  work  of  these  two  classes  of  state  boards 
may  be  found  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  State  Boards  of  Charities 
and  of  the  State  Boards  of  Control  to  issue  annual 
or  biennial  reports  according  to  the  legislative 
custom  in  their  respective  states,  and  to  publish 
from  time  to  time  other  useful  docimients  with 
relation  to  their  work.  These  reports  and  docu- 
ments are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  public  and 
other  principal  libraries,  and  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  sent  to  the  offices  of  the 
boards  at  their  respective  state  capitals,  where 
complaints  calling  for  investigation  and  other 
communications  should  also  be  sent. 

Robert  W.  Hebbbrd, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

CHARITY  ORGAiriZATIOir  SOCIETIES,  or 
ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES,  are  in  their  present 
form  a  distinctly  modem  movement.  In  1819 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  (q.  v.),  in  his  parish  at  St. 
John's,  Glasgow,  comprising  10,000  souls,  in  the 
poorest  part  of  the  city,  became  convinced  that 
miscellaneous  almsgiving  did  more  harm  than 
good;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  civic  authori- 
ties, he  undertook  to  stop  all  such  bestowal  of 
alms,  and  instead  to  institute  a  system  of  friendly 
visiting  among  the  needy  by  a  corps  of  workers, 
who  were  only  to  give  reUef  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  but  to  do  all  they  could  to  enable  the 
poor  to  help  themselves.  The  result  was  con- 
sidered very  favorable;  the  amotmt  of  pauper  re- 
lief was  very  much  diminished,  and  yet  there  was 
less  suffering  than  before.  After  Dr.  Chalmers, 
however,  left  the  parish,  in  1813,  the  experiment 
draggled  on  for  fourteen  years  and  then  came  to 
an  end.  Meanwhile  similar  experiments  on  a 
smaller  scale  were  made  elsewhere.  From  i8a8- 
1844  district  visiting  societies  were  formed  in  sev- 


eral London  societies,  while  societies  for  repress- 
ing mendacity  in  begging  were  much  older.  In 
1868  Edward  Denison  (a.  v.),  a  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  went  to  live  in  the  East  End  of 
London  to  study  for  himself  at  first  hand  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  He  became  convinced  of 
the  same  principles  at  which  Dr.  Chalmers  had 
arrived .    H  e  wrote : 

"I  am  beginning  seriously  to  believe  that  all 
bodily  aid  to  the  poor  is  a  mistake;  whereas  by  ' 
giving  alms  you  keep  them  permanently  crooked. 
Build  schoolhouses,  pay  teachers,  give  prizes, 
frame  workmen's  clubs,  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves, lend  them  your  brains,  but  give  them  no 
money,  except  what  you  sink  in  such  under- 
takings." 

As  a  result,  in  1869  a  society  was  formed  to 
act  upon  these  principles,  organized  by  Denison 
and  some  friends  spurred  on  by  his  words  and 
the  experience  of  Octavia  Hill  {q.  v.)  in  her 
work  with  her  poor  tenants.  The  society  was 
called  the  London  Society  for  Organizing  Chari- 
table Relief  and  Repressing  Mendicity,  soon 
popularly  abbreviated  into  the  Charity  Organi-  \ 
zation  Society.  The  movement  rapidly  grew, 
and  aimed  at  bringing  all  the  vast  charitable 
relief  bf  London,  whether  legal,  corporate,  or 
individual,  into  one  administration.  It  has  not 
done  this,  but  has  become  a  vast  and  thoroughly 
oganized  system,  with  a  network  throughout 
England. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  at  present  neariy  100 
chanty  organisation  societies  (under  different  names).  mn« 
in  Scotland,  and  two  in  Ireland.  There  are  also  seven  in 
Canada,  six  in  A\istralia,  three  in  India;  and  nine  in  other 
British  colonies. 

The  (l.ondon)  Charity  Ornnixation  Society  has  head- 
quarters at  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road.  S.  W.. 
with  district  committees  in  each  of  the  forty  Poor  Law- 
Unions.     It  declares  its  object  to  be  "to  give  a  definite  aim 
to  and  to  direct  into  most  effective  channels 
the  large  amount  of  benevolent  force  at  work 
In  »«glM*^  in    England    and    particularly    in    London.'* 
The  central  committee  does  not  relieve  direct- 
ly, but  aims  at  propagating  sound  views  on  the 
subject  of  charity  by  publication  and  discussion,  promoting 
cooperation,  suggesting  new  institutions  on  good  principles, 
collecting  information  relating  to  individuals  and  of  general 
import,  and  preventing  misapplication.     Its  principles  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:    (i)  That  all  relief  should  aim  at 
making  the  recipient  independent  of  relief.     (3)  That  no 
relief  should  be  given  without  thorough  inquiry  and  investi- 

Stion.     (3)  That  existing  institutions  should,  oe  utilised  as 
:  as  possible.     (4)  That  all  relief  should  be  adequate  to 
secure  the  object  with  which  it  is  ^ven.  1 

According  to  the  Annual  Chanties  Registry  for  1906  the 
total  income  of  the  various  charitable  agenaes  reported  that 
year  in  London  was  jCS. 720.986. 

The  history  of  charity  oiganixation  in  the  United  States 
has  closely  followed  that  of  England.     In  the  fifties  there 
had  been  organized  in  almost  all  the  large  cities  relief  societies, 
usually  called  Societies  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.     They  were 
Th*  Vnltad  often  conducted  in  theory  upon  prinaples  of 
H^A^^        modem  charity,  but  in   practise,   says   Mr.  * 
''****        Kello^,  "they  sank  into  the  sea  of  common 
almsgiving,   appealing   to  their   patrons   for 
support  on  the  ground  that  the  money  given 
to  them  would  enable  them  to  enlarge  the  number  of  their 
beneficiaries  or  increase  the  amount  of  their  gifts,  and  at- 
tracting the  needy  to  their  doors  with  the  hope  of  loaves  and 
fishes.  .  .  .  From  every  quarter  testimony  arises  that  the 
system  was  without  adequate  safeguards  of  investigation, 
tests  of  destitution  or  means  of  hindering  duplication  of  relief 
from  sevenl  sources  simultaneously,  or  of  making  the  relief 
adequate  to  the  necessity." 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that  the  movement  toward 
charity  organication  commenced. 

Altho    the   movement   traces  it*  origin  to  the  London 
Society  there  were  several  independent  centers  in  which  it  ap- 
peared neariy  nmultaneously  in  this  country. 
In   1874  Rev.  Chories  G.  Ames  led  in  the 
Bagimuagt  formation,  upon  London  models,  of  an  asso- 
ciation in  Germantown,  a   suburban   ward 
of  Philadelphia,  which  employed  household 
visitors  to  investigate  applicants  for  aid,  availed  itself  of  the 
loup-houses,  fuel  societies,  chuiches,  and  especially  of  the 
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outdoor  moaidpal  relief  in  procuring  the  requisite  aasistance, 
and  mpidemented  it  as  need  indicated  from  its  own  resources. 

In  toe  same  year  a  Bureau  of  Charities  was  formed  in 
New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pellew  was  chief 
promoter  and  secretary,  that  propoeiDd  to  register  persons 
reoei-vizig  outdoor  relief,  either  from  the  city,  benevolent 
societifls,  or  individuals:  but  the  scheme  was  frustrated  the 
next  year  by  the  refusal  of  the  largest  relief-giving  society 
in  the  city  to  cooperate.  This  plan  met  with  better  success  in 
Boston.  In  the  autumn  of  1875  the  Cooperative  Society 
of  Visitors  among  the  Poor  was  formed  in  Boston,  whose 
theater  of  operation  was  in  the  North  End.  The  plan  was  a 
modificmtioa  of  the  Elberfeld  system  as  proposed  by  Octavia 
Hin  for  London.  No  visitor  was  to  have  more  than  four 
**  caaei "  on  hand,  and  lists  were  obtained  from  a  physician  of 
that  congoted  and  poor  district.  The  society  held  weekly 
ooofefencea  of  visitors  and  representatives  of  other  chari- 
ties. 

Bn£blo  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  a  complete  Charity  Oiganitation  Society 
of  the  London  type.  The  Rev.  S.  H.  Gurteen,  an  English 
clergyman,  who  had  been  active  in  the  London 
Society,  i>n>paeed  in  1S77  the  creation  of  a 
TttiODI  clearing  oflioe  to  which  the  charitable  agencies 
|u^^  ^  ^^^  city  should  send  daily  reports.  On 
*"'••  Dec.  II,  1877,  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  was  set  afoot  at  a  public  meeting. 
In  the  spring  of  1876  a  Registration  Com- 
mittee was  formed  by  private  citizens  of  Boston,  and  work 
was  begun  in  the  autumn,  carried  on  until  the  spring  of 
1878,  and  then  abandoned  in  view  of  the  larger  enterprise 
then  under  discussion.  The  large  relief  societies  knew  the 
worth  of  i^istration,  but  doubted  the  value  of  "friendly 
visiting."  They  were  willing  to  support  the  new  movement, 
provided  "the  visiton  had  no  power  of  relief."  This  con- 
dition was  fortunatdy  acceded  to,  and  on  Feb.  26,  1878,  a 
pravisaonal  comznissiott  was  formed  by  delegates  from  many 
charities,  which  carried  on  the  work  until  December  8th, 
when  the  present  constitution  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston  was  adopted  and  went  into  effect. 

New  Haven  was  next  in  line.  May  23,  1878. 

Pbfladdphia  brought  forward  its  type  in  1878.  A  large 
oommittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan,  and  on  June  13, 

1878,  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  provisional  organlza- 
tioo  set  on  foot.  This  instrument  was  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  reprodudng  in  each  of  the  thirty  wards  of  the  city  a 
complete  aasodation  like  that  existing  in  Germantown. 

Cincinnati  was  in  the  field,  Nov.  18,  1879. 

Brooklyn  was  another  center  where  the  movement  arose 
Kxntaneously.  In  1877  a  commission  of  citizens  undertook 
toe  investigation  of  outdoor  relief,  which  in  that  year  com- 
prised 46,350  beneficiaries  and  involved  an  expenditure  of 
•  141,907.  This  resulted  in  restricting  municipal  out-relief 
to  coal  m  1878,  and  in  its  total  abolition  the  next  year.  In 
1879  Mr.  Seth  Low,  who  had  been  providentially  and  un- 
prenieditatedly  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Buffalo 
society  and  deeply  imprest  therebv,  enlisted  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White,  and  they,  with  others  who  bad  been  instrumental  in 
abofiahing  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  dty,  together  irith  the 
volunteer  visitors  of  the  out-poor,  organized  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  which  does  not  give  relief,  but  maintains 
wood-yards,  laundzus,  workrooms,  and  a  woman's  lodging- 
house. 

New  York  demands  especial  notice  here.  The  difficulties 
encountered  in  securing  influential  cooperation  in  1874  for 
a  time  paralyzed  furthCT  effort,  altho  the  necessity  for  some 
organization  was  long  discussed  by  persona  interested  in 
chaxitable  enterprises.  In  188 1  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  through  its  initiative  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  was 
founded  in  January,  i88s,  and  incorporated  on  May  loth 
foUowing.  It  ftdlciwed  the  Boston  plan  in  respect  to  the 
important  featores  of  giving  no  relief  and  of  creating  district 
associations  maintained  baa  a  common  treasury  and  under 
central  control. 

The  movement  found  an  expression  of  its  unity  in  the 
Natiooal  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  when,  in 

1879,  Mr.  Seth  Low  presented  a  d^cription  of  the  work  in 

Broolayn  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
upon  charity  organization. 

There  are  at  present  some  300  associations, * 

lepi'fjwiiting    charity    organizations    in    the 

world.       Two  himdred  M  these  are  in  the 

U.  S.  and  Canada.    They  are  not  organically 

connected,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  briefly 

to  stndy  them  is  to  jgve  a  concrete  statement  of  the  objects 

of  one  ct  them,  the  Charity  Organization  of  the  City  of  New 

York.     It  is  a  society: 

(i>  For  crganiting  and  ooordinatinjg  charitable  work. 
(>)  For  receiving  applicationa  tot  aid,  carefully  sifting  and 
terang  tbem,  and  obtaining  from  the  proper  sources  prompt 
and  adequate  rdief  of  such  as  are  in  need. 

(3)  For  encouraging  the  establishment  of  new  agencies 
where  they  are  requiied;  for  giving  expert  confidential  ad- 
Tice  to  the  faenevcuent  in  their  benefactions,  and  for  giving 
aocnfmte  infarmation  in  regard  to  charitable  institutioas, 
aliwriitff,  or  agents  that  appeal  for  contributions. 

(4)  For  helping  the  poor  through  wise  counsel  based  upon 
ezpcrienoe,  through  personal  service  of  volunteer  visitors. 
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and  through  all  such  means  as  will  make  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  memben 
of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Offices  and  Application  Bureau 
in  the  United  Charities  Building,  and  the  ten  district  offices 
in  various  parts  of  the  dty,  the  sodety  conducts  ten  main 
departments,  as  follows: 

(i)  Investigation  Bureau,  United  Charities  Building.  In- 
vestigations are  made  for  private  pensons,  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries and  other  institutions.  For  this  purpose  and  to 
ascertain  whether  new  families  that  make  application  are  in 
need  of  aid,  the  sodety  maintains  a  special  corps  of  investi- 
gating agents  in  connection  with  the  Registration  Bureau. 

(1)  Re^tration  Bureau,  United  Charities  Building.  A 
confidential  record  of  all  investigations  made  by  the  society, 
and  of  the  action  taken  on  behalf  of  families  under  its  can. 
Information  is  given  through  the  Central  Office  or  by  mail 
to  those  who  have  a  legitimate  charitable  interest  In  the 
families  concerned. 

(3)  Wood-yard,  |i6  West  Twenty-eighth  Street.  To 
provide  work  for  residents  with  families  for  a  cash  remuner- 
ation, and  to  test  thdr  willingness  to  work.  Homeless  men 
may  earn  meals  and  lodgings. 

(4)  Laundry,  5 16  West  Twenty-eighth  Street.  To  provide 
temporary  employment  for  women  with  families.  Expert 
laundresses  are  supplied  through  the  employment  registry 
of  the  laundry. 

(5)  The  Penny  Provident  Fund,  United  Charities  Building. 
For  the  encouragement  of  small  savings  through  the  stamp 
system. 

(6)  Publications.  ChariiUs,  a  weekly  periodical  of  local 
and  general  philanthropy  and  of  sodal  activities;  a  means 
of  communication  among  workers  and  of  information  to 
the  public.  Annual  subscription,  $3.  "The  Charities 
Directory,"  doth,  ti,  published  annually.  It  gives  i^iable 
information  concemiiu;  the  various  charitable  and  beneficent 
institutions  of  New  York  City,  carefully  classified  and  fully 
indexed.    "  Handbook  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis," 

88  pp.;  cloth,  ti;  paper,  fifty  cents.     "The  Directory  of 
nstitutions  and  Societies  Deahng  with  Tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,"  270  pp.;  doth.  Si. 

(7)  Library,  United  Chanties  Building.  A  public  reference 
library  of  applied  sodology.  All  who  are  interested  in 
charitable  subjects  are  made  welcome. 

(8)  Tenement  House  Committee,  United  Charities  Build- 
ing. To  improve  the  condition  of  tenement-houses  by 
securing  proper  legislation,  by  securing  the  enforcement  of 
the  existing  laws,  and  by  encouraging  the  building  of  model 
tenements. 

(9)  The  Conunittee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
By  research  into  the  social  aspects  of  tuberculosis,  by  tlie 
publication  of  information  concerning  the  curability  and  the 
communicable  character  of  the  diseases  through  lectures, 
leaflets,  and  otherwise;  by  the  promotion  of  movements  for 
the  erection  of  sanatoria;  by  obtaining  special  relief  for  those 
whose  chances  of  recovery  will  thus  be  increased  and  in  other 
ways  to  aid  in  the  movement  for  the  prevention  ti  the 
disease. 

(10)  The  School  of  Philanthropy.  To  fit  men  and  woinen 
for  sodal  service  dther  as  mof essional  or  as  volunteer  workers. 
FuU  information  contained  in  the  "  Handbook  of  the  School," 
which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

^(11)  The  Department  for  the  Improvement  of  Social  Con- 
ditions. A  complete  list  of  the  200  charity  organization  so- 
deties  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  published  each  year  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Sodety. 
In  Germany  there  are  ao;  France,  10;  Austria.  9;  Italy,  9; 
Belgium,  6;  Russia,  s;  Holland,  5:  Switzerland,  4;  Sweden 
and  Norway,  3;  Spain,  2;  Denmark,  i;  Greece,  i;  Turkey,  i. 
(See  also  ELBERrELD  System.) 

Repbrekcbs:  SitptrvUioti  and  Education  in  Charity,  by  Jef- 
frey R.  Brackett,  1903;  Tks  Practice  of  Charity,  by  Edward 
T.  Devine,  looi;  PrtncipUs  of  Rtlitf,  by  the  same,  1904; 
Modem  Methods  of  Charity,  by  C.  R.  Henderson,  1904; 
History  of  Charity  Organitations  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Charles  D. 
Kellog,  1803:  History  of  State  Boards  of  Chanty,  by  W.  P. 
Letchworth,  in  Report  New  York  State  Board  of  Charity, 
1892;  Charity  Orfanitation,  by  C.  S.  Loch,  1890;  MeUieds 
of  Social  Advance,  by  the  same,  1904;  American  Charities, 
by  A.  G.  Warner,  1894. 

Revised  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

CHARTISM:  A  movement  in  England  for 
political  and  social  reform,  beginning  about  185'f 
and  extending  over  about  seventeen  years  tiU 
1854.  The  word  is  a  shortened  form  of  "Char- 
terism,"  and  rose  from  the  "Charter"  which  was 
demanded  by  the  advocates  of  reform  at  that 
time.  [A  copv  of  this  may  be  found  in  Gam- 
mage's  "History  of  the  Chartist  Movement," 
Appendix  B,  p.  411.     It  bears  this  title:    "The 
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People's  Charter.  Being  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
just  representation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. Revised  at  a  conference  of  the  people, 
held  at  Birmingham,  December,  1842."]  The 
origin  of  this  charter  was  both  political  and  social, 
and  illustrates  how  social  and  political  causes 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chartist  movement. 

The  reform  movement  of  1832  had  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  working  classes  of  England 
in  that  it  hai  not  done  for  tiiem  what  they  had 
been  led  to  expect.  It  was  indeed  essentiallv  a 
niiddle-class  movement,  and  not  a  working-class 
movement  at  all.  It  accomplished  this,  that  it 
established  the  representative  principle  as  beyond 
question  that  of  the  English  Constitution.  It  is 
but  a  step  from  this  to  manhood  suffrage,  but  the 
Liberal  Party  was  not  yet  ready  to  take  this  step. 
Only  the  radical  members  were  ready  for  it  m 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  same  time  the 
wretched  condition  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
working  people  of  England  found  themselves — 
such  a  condition  as  Charles  Kingsley  has  described 
in  "Yeast"  and  in  "Alton  Locke" — made  the 
working  classes  ready  for  any  scheme  which 
would  hold  out  to  them  any  hope  of  relief.  This 
led  to  the  formation  about  this  time  in  London 
of  the  Working  Men's  Association.  Naturally 
enough  this  association  and  the  radical  element 
in  the  House  of  Commons  came  together.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  partly  of 
members  of  Parliament  and  partly  of  members 
of  the  association,  which  committee  molded  their 
views  into  a  bill,  afterward  adopted  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting.      This   bill  was  called 

Uz  Tointi  '"^^^  People's  Charter."  Its  prin- 
'""'^  cipal  demands  were  these,  which  may 
be  called  the  six  points  of  Chartism: 
(i)  Universal  manhood  suffrage;  (2)  Annual  Par- 
liaments; (3)  vote  by  ballot;  (4)  no  property  qual- 
ification; (s)  payment  of  members;  and  (6)  equal 
voting  districts. 

With  the  members  of  Parliament  who  took  part 
in  thus  inaugurating  the  movement  it  would 
seem  largely  to  have  been  a  matter  of  politics 
rather  than  of  deep  conviction.  Perhaps  they 
were  scared  at  the  specter  which  they  raised;. 
But  it  is  certain  that  in  a  short  time  they  ceased 
almost  to  a  man  to  give  it  their  support.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  for  example,  who  is  said  to  have 
handed  the  charter  to  Lovett  with  these  words, 
"There,  Lovett,  is  yoiu'  charter;  agitate  for  it  and 
never  be  content  with  anything  less,"  soon  after 
did  all  he  could  to  oppose  it,  and  continued  to  the 
day  of  his  death  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Chartist 
movement. 

But  with  the  workingmen  the  case  was  very 
different.  With  them  it  was  a  question  of  para- 
mount importance — a  cause  to  which  they  de- 
voted themselves  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  if 
not  always  with  discretion.  Missionaries  went 
out  from  the  metropolitan  association  into  all  the 
great  cities  of  England  to  form  similar  associa- 
tions and  to  agitate  for  the  charter.  Some  of 
these  were  men  of  exceptional  ability.  Perhaps 
the  ablest  as  a  writer  and  a  man  of  business  was 
William  Lovett,  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
a  native  of  Cornwall,  who  had  come  in  utter 
poverty  to  London  and  picked  up  the  trade  of  a 
joiner.  Another  was  Henry  Vincent,  a  man 
gifted  with  singular  powers  as  an  orator.  He  is 
described  as  being  extremely  graceful  in  person, 
with  a  fine  mellow,  flexible  voice,  a  most  winning 
expression  except  in  moments  of  passion,  of  great 


fluency  of  speech  and  rare  power  of  imitation. 
He  was  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  the  young 
Demosthenes  of  English  democracy.  But  the  man 
who  came  to  be  regarded  as  perhaps  most  rep- 
resentative of  the  movement  was  Fergus  O'Con- 
nor, an  Irishman,  who  had  first  come  into  promi- 
nence in  the  Irish  elections  of  183 1.  Gaining  the 
ear  of  the  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  district 
he  launched  a  paper  called  The  Northern  Star, 
which  more  than  any  other  became  the  organ  of 
the  movement.  O'Connor  was  its  proprietor, 
but  the  Rev.  William  Hill  its  editor,  which  shows 
that  some  at  least  of  the  clergy  were  drawn  in. 
Nor  was  The  Northern  Star  the  only  paper  devoted 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  Charter,  lor  the  Work- 
ingmen s  Association  already  had  its  joum^d  in 
Tm  London  Despatch,  while  The  Northern  Lib- 
erator in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  The  True  Scots- 
man in  Edinburgh,  The  Birmingham  Journal  in 
Birmingham,  The  Operative,  The  Charter,  and  The 
Champion,  each  presented  some  special  aspect  of 
the  common  cause. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1838  the  move- 
ment made  rapid  prog^ress.  Meetings  were  held 
in  the  great  cities,  where  the  number  of  people 
gathered  would  seem  almost  incredible,  and 
where  the  enthusiasm  was  vmbound- 
ed.  At  Glasgow  there  was  a  mighty 
demonstration  on  May  28th,  when 
"  it  was  computed  that  not  fewer  than 
200,000  of  the  stalwart  sons  of  labor  displayed 
their  toil-worn  faces  in  this  gigantic  gathering. 
.  .  .  "The  very  heavens  rang  with  the  lively 
strains  of  music  and  the  shouts  of  the  enthu- 
siastic multitude.  There  were  forty  bands  of 
music,  and  more  than  200  flags  and  banners 
waved  gracefully  in  the  breeze."  On  June  27  th 
a  monster  meeting  was  held  on  the  Town  Moor 
at  Newcastle,  where  it  was  estimated  that  80,000 
people  were  assembled.  Birmingham  followed 
with  a  still  larger  meeting,  and  Manchester,  not  to 
be  outdone,  answered  on  Sept.  27th  with  a  gath- 
ering which  the  reporter  of  The  Morning  Adver- 
tiser estimated  at  not  less  than  300,000.  At 
these  gatherings  speeches  were  made  on  the 
wrongs  of  the  workmg  classes,  and  the  good  that 
would  come  from  securing  the  charter.  The 
speeches  were  always  fervid,  not  seldom  inflam- 
matory, sometimes  passing  the  bounds  of  right 
and  reason.  Delegates  were  also  chosen  to  at- 
tend a  convention  to  be  held  the  following  winter 
(Feb.,  1839). 

At  this  convention  the  weaknesses  inherent  in 
a  movement  of  this  sort  began  to  show  them- 
selves.    The  convention  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  favored  only 
WeakneMM  V^^^"^  methods,  the  other  an  ulti- 
of  fh*       niate  appeal  to  force.    The  authori- 
ynTimtnt    *^*®  could  not  pass  by  such  language 
as  was  often  used  by  agitators  of  the 
latter  class,   particularly   when   the 
great  meetings,  which  had  been  held  in  the  day- 
time, began  to  give  place  to  torchlight  proces- 
sions at  night,  when  it  was  plain  that  liberty 
of  speech  might  easily  pass  over  into  license  of 
action.     Collisions  between  the  authorities  and 
the  Chartist  leaders  or  speakers  became  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.     At  Birmingham  Dr.  Taylor, 
Lovett,  and  Collins  were  arrested,  when  the  mob 
retaliated  by  setting  fire  to  the  proijerty  of  some 
obnoxious  individuals.     Meanwnile  the  petition 
for  the  charter,  signed  by  1,280,000  persons,  had 
been  presented,  on  Jan.  14th,  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  turned  down  by  the  overwhelm- 
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ing  vote  of  337  to  48.  This  summary  rejection  of 
their  demanas,  together  with  the  frequent  ar- 
rests of  their  members  and  the  harsh  treatment 
which  they  received,  still  further  embittered  the 
Chartists.  At  Newi>ort,  on  Nov.  4,  1839,  oc- 
curred what  has  been  called  "The  Welsh  Insur- 
rection." A  large  body  of  the  working  people  of 
the  district  (their  number  is  variously  estimated 
from  1,000  to  20,000),  marched  into  Newport. 
Just  what  thev  had  in  mind  seems  uncertain, 
but  it  was  probably  a  movement  to  release  Vin- 
cent and  other  prominent  Chartists  who,  it  was 
reported,  were  being  treated  harshly  in  prison. 
Falliag  in  with  a  company  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Regiment,  some  shots  were  fired  by  the  Chartists, 
and  returned  by  the  soldiers  with  deadly  ef- 
fect, ten  of  the  Chartists  being  killed  and  fifty 
wounded.  The  leaders  were  arrested  and  tried 
for  high  treason,  and  three  of  them — Frost,  Wil- 
liams, and  Jones — ^were  sen,tenced  to  death,  but 
their  sentences  were  afterward  commuted  and 
they  were  transported.  In  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land similar  severe  repressive  measures  were  re- 
sorted to,  while  the  movement  was  even  more 
effectuEdly  checked  by  the  divisions  among  its 
leaders.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
second  petition  tor  the  Charter,  on  its  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  but  33,000 
signatures. 

The  asitation  for  the  Charter  continued,  how- 
ever, tiir  1848,  when  it  received  its  death-blow. 
The  French  revolution  of  that  year  for  a  time  in- 
fused new  hope  and  courage  into  the  Chartists. 
Why  could  not  that  be  done  in  England  which 
had  been  done  in  France?  It  was  determined  to 
make  an  new  appeal  for  the  Charter  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  back  it  up  with  such  a  dis- 
play of  members  that  it  would  be 
sure  to  receive  the  consideration  it 
deserved.     But,wamedby  what  had 
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taken  pilace  in  Prance,  the  authorities 
determined  to  run  no  risk.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  put  in  chaise  of  seeing 
that  due  precautions  were  taken.  With  his  ac- 
customed energy  and  wisdom  the  troops  at  his 
command  were  so  disposed  that  they  should  not 
irritate  the  sympathizers  with  the  movement,  but 
would  be  ready  at  strategic  points  for  imme- 
diate action.  More  than  300,000  special  con- 
stables were  sworn  in,  men  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions vying  with  one  another  in  seeking  the 
office.  The  marching  in  procession  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  had  originally  been  planned, 
was  forbiddoi,  tho  the  Chartists  were  allowed  to 
hold  their  meeting,  so  that  the  monster  petition 
was  presented  on  April  10,  1848,  with  little  or  no 
noise  or  tumult.  The  petition  was  so  huge  that 
it  was  carried  in  three  cabs.  It  was  presented  by 
Fergus  O'Connor,  who  claimed  that  it  was  signed 
by  5.700.000  people;  but  on  being  counted  the 
acti^  number  of  signattires  was  found  to  be  only 
1,975.496.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  were 
^  palpable  frauds,  as  among  them  were  such  names 
as  Victoria  Rex,  the  Dul^  of  Wellington,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  and  multitudes  of  fictitious  names 
were  sagned,  such  as  Pugnose,  Longnose,  Plat- 
nose,  Arnch,  Snooks,  Pubbs,  etc.  A  petition 
thus  discredited  received  but  scant  attention; 
and  tho  the  Chartist  movement  struggled  on  for 
six  or  seven  years  longer,  it  had  passed  from  the 
Aotaaia  of  practical  consideration. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  and  im- 
pMtance  of  the  Chartist  movement.  Judged  by 
irfaat  was  immediately  accomplished  it  would 
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seem  to  have  been  a  great  failure,  starting  in  an 
imposing  manner  and  resulting  in  next  to  notlung. 
But  it  would  be  but  a  superficial  judgment  whidi 
wotild  thus  estimate  the  movement.  The  fact  is 
that  a  large  part  of  what  the  charter  claimed  has 
since  been  brought  about.  How  much  of  what 
advance  toward  democracy  England  has  made 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  due  to  the  Chartist 
movement  it  is  itnpossible  to  say;  but  the  read- 
ing of  history  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
fruitage  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Liberalism,  was  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  due 
to  the  seeds  planted  at  that  time. 

RBrBRiMCBs:  History  of  iht  Chartist  Mommtnt,  by  Gammase; 
Risings  ct  iht  LnddiUs.  by  PeU;  Anlobiopapl^  of  Thomas 
Cooptr;  Alton  Lockt,  by  Kingsley:  History  of  Onr  Own 
Timfs,  by  McCarthy,  cha.  v.,  xviii..  Condition  of  Ou  Work- 
by  Bngd;  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism 
ndman;  Lttiors.  by  Charles  Kingsley, 
"   liwn  Maurice. 

Prilo  W.  Spragub. 

CHASE.  JOHN  CALVHf:  State  secretary  of 
Socialist  Party  of  New  York;  bom  in  Gilmonton, 
N.  H.J  1870.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  began 
work  in  a  woolen  mill,  and  at  thirteen  took  up  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  in  1888,  and 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in 
Boston.  In  1890  he  removed  to  Haverhill,  Mass., 
where  he  worked  as  a  shoemaker,  and  became  an 
active  trade-unionist  and  Socialist .  He  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Haverhill  in  1898,  and  reelected  in  1899, 
being  the  first  Socialist  mayor  elected  in  the 
United  States.  For  two  years  he  traveled  as 
national  organizer  and  lecturer  for  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America.  Mr.  Chase  believes  that  the 
working  class  should  organize  as  a  political  party 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  thiat  through  and  by  such  control  they 
may  abolish  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
life,  and  establish  a  system  of  collective  owner- 
ship and  operation.  Address:  66  East  Fourth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

CHAUTAUQUA  IHSTITUTIOIT :  In  August, 
1874,  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  O.,  and  Bishop  John 
H.  Vincent  organized  the  first  Chautauqua  Insti- 
tution. Its  name  was  derived  from  Chautauc^ua 
Lake,  in  New  York  State,  on  the  shore  of  which 
the  meeting  was  held.  It  began  as  a  summer 
school  for  the  better  training  of  Bible  teachers, 
and  endeavored  to  lay  most  emphasis  on  the 
"week-day  forces"  in  religious  culture.  Its  two 
founders  desired  to  give  Sunday-school  teachers 
a  continued,  progressive,  and  thorough  study 
of  biblical  literature  and  pedagogical  principles. 
The  first  meeting  was  a  success;  and  by  a  gradual 
and  natural  g^wth  the  plan  has  been  broadened 
to  include  instruction  in  almost  aU  branches  of 
knowledge;  the  session  has  been  extended  from 
two  weeks  to  two  months  (July  and  August); 
and  a  town  has  been  built  up  which  presents  an 
interesting  study  to  the  educator  and  sociologist 
in  its  mtmicipal  government  and  its  ideals  of  life. 
All  the  essential  feattu^s  of  the  institution  were 
adopted  by  1878,  tho  various  important  changes 
and  additions  have  promoted  its  consistent  de- 
velopment from  year  to  year.  It  is  at  present 
incorporated  as  Chautauqua  Institution  tmder 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  manage- 
ment is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty-four  trus- 
tees, elected  either  by  the  owners  of  property  at 
Chautauqua,  or  in  case  a  quorum  of  such  electors 
cannot  be  secured,  by  the  board  itself.  The 
institution  is  not  a  stock  company,  nor  are  th« 
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trustees  interested  in  the  land  beyond  the  owner- 
ship of  lots  for  private  use.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  charter,  all  surplus  funds  must  be  used  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  institu- 
tion's work.  The  president  and  chancellor  never 
received  compensation  for  their  services.  Those 
ofScers  upon  whom  falls  the  management  of  de- 
tails are  paid  ordinary  salaries. 

Chautauqua  has  become  a  city  where  munici- 
lal  functions  are  extended  to  include  free  pub- 
ic instruction  and  entertainment.  This  expense 
is  defrayed  by  a  system  of  taxation  which  falls 
upon  all  within  the  town,  however  brief  the  term 
of  citizenship.  The  tariff  is:  one  day,  40  cents; 
one  week,  $1.75;  two  weeks,  $2.80;  four  weeks, 
$4 ;  season,  $6.  Citizenship  includes  the  privilege 
of  attending  all  exercises  of  the  general  program, 
and  access  to  the  museum,  the  reading-room,  the 
models,  etc. 

The  educational  activities  of  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution include  the  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  Assembly  and  the  all-year- 
round  instruction  offered  by  the  Chautauqua 
Library  and  Scientific  Circle,  and  described  here- 
after. 

The  summer  work  of  the  assembly  falls  under 
two  general  heads:  the  Summer  Schools  and  the 
General  Program.  The  Summer  Schools  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  in  1905  enrolled  a  total  of 
over  2,300  students  who  were  registered  in  nearly 
5, 000  courses.  These  schools  may  be  described 
as  including  six  academic  departments  and  seven 
professional  departments,  tinder  the  first  head 
fall  English  language  and  literature,  modem  lan- 
guages, classical  lang^uages,  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, psychology  and  pedagogy,  and  religious 
teaching.  Un&r  the  second  are  included  library 
training,  domestic  science,  mtisic,  arts  and  crafts, 
expression,  physical  education,  and  practical 
arts. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Summer  Schools  is  in  a 
measure  as  permanent  as  that  of  any  college,  the 
majority  of  the  ninety  members  returning  from 
year  to  year.  A  census  of  the  last  faculty  shows 
representatives  from  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Michigan,  and  Chicago  universities; 
from  Amherst,  Haverford,  Bowdoin,  and  Rock- 
ford  colleges;  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  normal  schools;  and  from  a  large 
number  of  other  educational  institutions. 

The  second  division  of  the  summer  work — the 
General  Program — offers  a  regular  and  systematic 
series  of  religious  and  secular  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, and  concerts,  extending  over  sixty  days. 
Under  the  head  of  lectures  those  which  are  most 
genuinely  educational  in  their  nature  are  a  large 
number  of  lecture  series  on  subjects  of  literaiy, 
historical,  scientific,  and  pedagogic  interest.  In 
addition  to  these  series  many  single  addresses  by 
persons  of  note  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
program.  While  the  series  are  most  often  pre- 
sented by  educators,  the  single  addresses  are  more 
frequently  from  men  of  affairs.  During  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution,  three  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  twelve  or  fifteen  governors,  thirty 
or  more  college  presidents,  and  a  long  list  of 
United  States  congressmen,  distinguished  jurists, 
and  leaders  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  civics 
have  addressed  Chautauqua  audiences. 

The  musical  features  of  the  General  Program 
have  assumed  significant  proportions  as  the  insti- 
tution has  developed.  At  present  a  chorus  which 
at  the  height  of  the  season  numbers  500  or  more, 
in  conjunction  with  a  regular  orchestra  of  twenty 


pieces  and  with  different  groups  of  well-known 
vocal  soloists,  present  during  the  season  not  only 
a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  concerts.,  but  at 
least  three  well-known  opera  scores,  three  great 
oratorios,  and  three  or  four  of  the  best-known 
masses.  Thus  an  opportunity  is  provided  for 
people  who  ordinarily  hear  little  of  the  best  music ; 
and  the  musical  feature  of  the  summer  becomes 
distinctly  educational.  It  is  estimated  that, 
through  all  of  these  means,  over  50,000  p>eople 
are  reached  each  summer  at  Chautauqua  itself. 
One  of  the  most  important  dei>artments  of  the 
institution  is  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Circle.  This  was  started  in  1 8  7  8 ,  and  offers 
aid  to  self-educating  people,  either  as  individu^ 
or  in  groups  known  as  "local  circles."  The  essen- 
tial features  of  the  plan  are : 

t.  A definiltfour ytars' couruof  histaTy.literaXvae, science, 
etc. 

a,  Sp4cifi4d  voltmus  approved  by  the  counselors. 

3.  AUolmtnt  of  Hm*.  Swwling  apportioned  by  week  and 
month. 

4.  A  monthly  magOMitie  with  additional  readings,  notes, 
and  general  literature. 

5.  A  m*mb*rship  book,  with  suggestions,  review  outlines, 
etc. 

6.  Tim*  rtqmnd,  forty  minutes  to  an  hour  a  day  for  nine 
months. 

7.  Ctrtificatts  granted  to  all  who  complete  the  four  years* 
course. 

8.  Advmictd  courses,  for  continued  reading  in  special  lines, 

9.  Pedagogic  course  tot  secular  teaching. 

10.  Youtit  People's  Reading  Course  to  stimulate  the  read- 
ing of  good  literature  by  the  young. 

Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  Chau- 
tauqua Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

CHBRBULIEZ,  AlfTOIHE  ELTS^B:  Swiss 
professor;  bom  in  Geneva,  1797.  He  was  in  the 
Cantonal  Legislature  from  183^1  to  1846,  and  till 
1848  in  the  Great  Council.  From  1848  to  1851 
he  was  in  Paris,  and  then  professor  at  Zurich, 
where  he  died  in  1869.  His  main  work  is,  "  Pr&is 
de  la  Science  Economique  et  de  ses  Pnncipales 
Applications." 

CHEVALIER,  MICHEL:  French  engineer, 
editor,  economist;  bom  at  Limoges,  1806.  Com- 
mencing as  a  mining  eng^eer,  he  gave  this  up  in 
iSao  to  join  Saint-Siuonism  and  became  editor- 
in-cnief  of  the  Globe.  In  1832  he  was  condemned 
to  a  year's  imprisonment,  as  the  responsible  agent 
of  the  Globe,  for  articles  branded  as  being  out- 
rages on  moraUty.  His  intentions  were  worthy, 
and  his  habits  of  life  more  strict  than  appear- 
ances led  the  world  to  suppose;  hence  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  which  at  this  time  discovered  M. 
Chevalier's  abilities,  remitted  half  the  penalty, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  mission  of  studying  the 
railways  of  the  United  States.  He  devoted  him- 
self henceforward  to  writing  on  engineering  and 
economic  subjects,  and  gradually  but  very  ma- 
terially changed  his  economic  views.  In  1841  he 
succeeded  Rossi  in  the  chair  of  political  economy 
at  the  College  of  France. 

In  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  opposed  the  so- 
cialism of  the  Commission  du  Gouvemementpour 
les  Travailleurs.  He  wrote  at  that  time  in  the 
Journal  des  DibaU  a  series  of  letters  called  "Let- 
tres  sur  I'Organisation  du  Travail,"  which  were 
collected  under  this  title.  This  and  the  "Lettres 
sur  I'Am^rique  du  Nord"  may  be  considered  his 
most  characteristic  and  remarkable  works. 

Chevalier  believed  liberty  to  be  more  in  peril 
tinder  parliamentary  government  than  under  a 
personal  government.  He  was  called  to  the 
council  ot  state  February,  185 a.     In  the.  same 
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year  he  published  the  "Exailnen  du  SystSme^ 
Commercial  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Syst^me  Pro-- 
tecteur."  a  work  in  which  the  advantage  of  com- 
mercial liberty  was  shown.  He  induced  Napo- 
leon III.  to  sign  the  famous  commercial  treaty 
with  England  of  Jan.  23,  i860. 

In  1859  Michel  Chevalier  published  a  new  vol- 
ume with  the  significant  title,  "De  la  Baisse 
probable  de  I'Or,  in  favor  of  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  gold.  He  resumed  his  duties  as  professor 
in  1866  and  carried  them  on  till  1878.  He  died 
I       in  1879. 

CHEYSSOlf,  EMILE:  French  engineer  and 
economist;  bom  at  Nimes  (Gard)  in  1836;  be- 

I  came  civil  engineer  in  1859,  director  of  the  ma- 
chinery supply  at  the  Paris  exhibition  1867. 
From  1871  to  1874  he  was  general  manager  of 
the  famous  "Creuzot"  mines  and  foundries. 
After  this  he  left  practical  affairs  to  devote  his 

'  time  to  studies  and  teaching.  He  has  since  been 
professor  of  engineering  at  the  National  School 
of  Engineers  and  professor  of  statistics  at  the 
Free  School  for  Political  Sciences,  and  also  in- 
spector-general of  bridges  and  highways.  He 
has  made  a  study  of  the  labor  (question,  and  be- 
lieves its  solution  lies  in  the  formmg  of  workmen's 
unions,  which  will  act  as  savings-banks  and  in 
ca-e  of  accident,  loss  of  work,  etc.,  as  insurance 
companies.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  German 
system  of  compulsory  workmen's  pensions.  He 
lias  given  especial  attention  to  working  men's 
dwellings  and  antialcoholism.  He  has  written 
numerous  reports  and  works  bearing  on  statistics. 

CHICAGO :  In  warring  on  the  one  hand  against 
the  greed  of  wealth  and  on  the  other  hand  against 
the  lawlessness  of  labor,  Chicago  is  developing  a 
real  democracy  in  government  which  its  people 
believe  bodes  well  for  the  future.  This  city  of 
f  2.000,000  inhabitants  is  truly  cosmopolitan.  The 
number  of  its  citizens  of  foreign  birth  or  parent-  ■ 
age  is  large.  It  is  a  railroad  and  industrial  center 
of  great  importance. 

Like  other  American  cities,  Chicago  has  suf- 
fered from  attempts  to  rule  it  from  the  state 
capital.  More  vigorously  than  most  other  cities 
has  Chicago  fought  for  the  right  of  home  rule  in 
municipal  affairs.  The  most  acute  phase  of  this 
'  struggle  was  in  connection  with  the  street-railway 
question,  which  for  ten  years  has  been  the  chief 
issue  in  municipal  poUtics.  In  1897  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Yerkes,  the  traction  magnate, 
sought  to  have  the  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois give  to  him  outright  renewals 
of  franchises  which  he  desired  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Yerkes  was  not 
only  ultimately  beaten  at  the  state  capital,  but 
'  the  public  opposition  which  his  policy  aroused 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  secure  the  desired 
franchise  renewals  from  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
in  1899  he  sold  out  his  interests  and  went  to  Lon- 
don. In  1903  the  legislature  passed  a  law,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Mueller  Law,  conferring  upon 
Chicago  the  right  to  own  and  operate  street-rail- 
ways. The  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  trying  to 
kill  this  bill  under  the  gavel,  provoked  a  riot  in  the 
'  House,  and  was  literally  driven  from  the  chair 
by  infuriated  members.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
return  until  he  agreed  to  grant  a  roll-call  on  the 
Mueller  Bill.  The  demand  for  the  Mueller  Law 
came  not  only  from  advocates  of  mimicipal  own- 
etship,  but  from  all  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  who 
believed  the  city  should  have  from  the  legislatiire 
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the  power  to  work  out  the  problem  in  the  way 
that  seemed  best  to  its  people.  In  1905  Mr. 
E.  F.  Dtmne  was  elected  mayor  on  the  issue  of 
immediate  municipal  ownership  of  street-rail- 
ways. The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
immediate  municipalization  were  too  great  to  be 
overcome,  and  at  the  time  this  article  is  written 
it  is  probable  that  the  question  will  be  settled  by 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  com- 
panies to  rehabilitate  and  operate  the  street-car 
system  under  an  agreement  to  sell  to  the  city  at 
any  time  on  six  months'  notice.  An  important 
instrumentality  of  the  people  in  making  their  will 
effective  has  been  the  Put>iic  Opinion  Law,  under 
which,  on  petition  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
voters,  any  question  of  public  policy  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate.  Under  this  law  several 
referendum  votes  were  taken  upon  various  phases 
of  the  street-car  question,  all  of  which  showed  a 
surprisingly  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  mtmici- 
pal  ownership. 

A  struggle  somewhat  similar  in  nature,  tho  not 
so  prolonged,  was  made  to  secure  from  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  an  act  authorizing  the  City 
Council  to  regulate  the  price  of  gas  and  electric 
light.  Under  authority  of  this  law  the  council, 
at  the  beginning  of  1906,  reduced  the  price  of 
gas  from  $1  to  eighty-five  cents  per  .1,000  cubic 
feet.  In  the  summer  of  1906  the  electric-light 
companies  made  material  reduction  in  the  price 
of  light.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  the  largest 
municipal  electric-lighting  plant  in  the  country, 
but  it  provides  light  for  public  use  only. 

Chicago's  water-plant  has  been  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city  since  1853.  The  water  is 
taken  from  Lake  Michigan.  As  the  sewers  also 
entered  the  lake  the  water-supply  was  contami- 
nated. To  purify  the  water-supply,  and  also  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  g;reat  ship  canal  connect- 
ing Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Sanitary  District  Canal 
was  planned.  A  canal  capable  of  accommodating 
large  draft  vessels  has  been  con- 
Watar-Flaat  structed,  connecting  the  Chicago 
River  near  its  mouth  with  the  Illinois 
River  near  Joliet.  The  current  in  the  Chicago 
River  is  reversed,  and  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
now  flows  through  the  Chicago  River,  the  Sani- 
tary District  Canal,  the  Illinois  River,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
cost  of  the  project  has  been  about  $48,000,000. 
The  demand  is  now  made  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  the  Sanitary  District  Canal  as  a 
basis,  and  build  a  ship  canal  connecting  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Altho  Chi- 
cago has  only  a  very  small  debt,  it  has  no  addi- 
tional borrowing  power  because  of  the  limitations 
of  the  state  constitution.  As  a  means  of  evading 
this  limitation,  to  make  possible  the  raising  of 
funds  by  bond  issues  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  a  new  municipality  was  created,  known  as 
the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  having  nearly 
the  same  territorial  limits  as  the  city. 

The  present  constitution  of  Illinois,  adopted  in 
1870,  is  essentially  a  constitution  of  restrictions. 
It  was  framed  by  a  convention  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  high-noinded  gentlemen,  known  as 
reformers  in  their  day,  whose  main  idea  seemed 
to  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  government  and  to  pre- 
vent things  being  done.  The  proijer  development 
of  Chicago  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  this  instrument.  For  one 
thing,  the  convention  gave  the  justice  court  sys- 
tem of  Chicago  a  status  in  the  constitution,  and 
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provided  a  complicated  and  indirect  method  of 
selecting  justices — the  main  purpose  of  which, 
was  to  remove  control  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
people — ^which  has  been  productive  of  very  bad 
results.  The  justice  courts  of  Chicago — the  poor 
man's  courts — have  long  been  a  travesty  upon 
justice.  In  1904  the  constitution  was  amended 
so  as  to  authorize  the  legislature  to  make  special 
charter  laws  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  condition 
that  no  such  law  should  become  operative  until 
approved  by  the  people  of  the  city.  The  first  law 
adopted  under  this  constitutional  amendment 
was  one  abolishing  the  justice  courts  and  estab- 
lishing a  municipal  court  system  in  their  place. 
The  new  sjrstem  went  into  operation  in  December, 
1906.  A  semiofficial  charter  convention,  created 
by  resolution  of  the  city  council,  has  been  framing 
a  comprehensive  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, which  the  legislature  of  1907  will  be  asked 
to  enact  and  submit  to  the  people  of  Chicago 
for  their  approval  or  rejection.  This  charter  is 
primarily  a  grant  of  broad  home-rule  powers, 
under  which  it  is  expected  the  city  of  Chicago 
will  be  able  to  work  out  its  own  problems  without 
further  interference  in  local  matters  from  the 
state  capital. 

A  feature  of  the  constitution  of  1870  which  has 
not  worked  as  its  framers  intended  is  the  minority 
representation  plan  of  electing  members  of  the 
lower  House  01  the  General  Assembly.  Each 
legislative  district  sends  three  members  to  the 
House,  and  the  constitution  provides  that  a  voter 
may  cast  one  ballot  for  each  of  three  candidates 
or  cumulate  his  votes  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit. 
He  may,  if  he  so  desires,  cast  three  ballots  for  one 
candidate.  The  effect  of  this  system  in  practical 
operation  has  been  to  limit  the  choice  of  electors 
on  election  day,  and  to  make  a  nomination  equiva- 
lent to  an  election,  for  the  reason  that  the  party 
organizations  nominate  only  the  number  of  can- 
didates they  expect  to  elect.  In  a  district  nor- 
mally republican,  for  example,  the  RepubUcan 
Party  nominates  two  candidates  for  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  Democrats  only  one.  The 
result  is  that  all  three  party  nominees  are  practi- 
cally certain  to  be  elected,  except  in  rare  instances 
where  an  independent  or  a  minor  party  candidate 
develops  tmusual  strength.  The  working  of  this 
provision  has  been  very  disappointing,  except  to 
the  professional  organization  politicians,  and  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  its  abolition. 

In  1900  the  saloon  license  fee  was  raised  from 
$500  to  $1,000.  Almost  immediately  thereafter 
an  ordinance  was  passed  Umiting  the  number  of 
saloons  to  one  for  every  50°  of  poptdation.  Chi- 
cago now  has  about  7,300  saloons,  which  is  about 
one  to  every  300  of  population.  This  means  that 
no  more  saloon  Ucenses  can  be  issued  for  a  ntunber 
of  years  to  come. 

A  few  years  ago  the  City  Homes  Association 
made  a  report  on  housing  conditions,  which  was 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  a  revision 
of  the  building  code. 

Chicago  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country 
to  adopt  a  thorough  going  civil-service  law.  The 
act  in  operation  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
1895,  and  approved  by  the  people  on  a  referen- 
dum by  a  vote  of  about  two  to  one.  The  civil- 
service  principle  is  well  supported  by  popular 
sentiment. 

Among  the  bodies  classed  as  reform  organi- 
zations, the  Municipal  Voters'.  League  has  per- 
haps attracted  most  attention.  The  league  was 
fonned  in  1896  to  improve  the  personnel  of  the 


City  Council,  of  whose  sixty-eight  members  at 
that  time  not  more  than  ten  were  believed  to 
be  honest.    A  great  transformation 
Xnnieigal    ^***    been    wrought.      The    Chicago 
T»t«J^    City  Council  to-day  is  looked  upon 
Titsmif      *^  "'^^  °^  ^^^  ^'^^^  bodies  of  its  kind 
^^•^      in  the  country.     For  the  past  five 
years  the  council  has  been  organized 
on  non-partizan  lines.     More  than  five  sevenths 
of  the  present  members  were  elected  with  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League.    The 
league  does  not  make  nominations,  but  it  inves- 
tigates and  issues  to  the  voters  reports  and  recom- 
mendations  upon    the    various    candidates   for 
aldermen.     In  January,  1906,  a  conference  was 
held  in  Chicago,  at  the  call  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League,  of  the  so-called  militant  civic 
organizations    of    the    United    States.     Sixteen 
cities    were    represented.     The    conference    by 
unanimous  vote  adopted  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

First. — That  cities  should  be  granted  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  home  rule,  subject  only  to  such  general  statutory 
safeguards  and  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  general  interests  of  the  state  as  distinguished  from  the 
localinterests  of  the  municipality. 

Seamd. — ^That  the  party  column  on  the  ballot  should  be 
abolished;  that  the  names  of  candidates  for  a  single  office 
should  be  printed  on  the  ballot  under  the  designation  of  that 
office,  and  that  it  should  be  made  impossible  to  vote  a  straight 
party  ticket  by  a  single  mark  or  eras*. 

Third. — ^That  municipal  nominations  and  elections  should 
be  completely  separated  from  state  and  national  nominations 
and  elections  and  should  occur  at  ditTerent  times,  and  that 
nominations  for  all  municipal  offices  be  made  by  petition  or 
by  an  efficient  method  of  direct  primaries. 

Fourth. — That  the  ntunber  of  elective  municipal  officers 
should  be  reduced  as  far  as  practicable,  always  preserving  the 
right  to  elect  members  of  the  municipal  legislative  body  or 
city  council. 

Fifth. — That  the  merit  principle  should  be  applied  to  all 
departments  of  city  administration  under  practical  and 
cmdent  civil-service  laws. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
created  in  the  south  division  of  Chicago  fourteen 
new  parks  that  are  notable  for  their  equipment. 
The  parks  themselves  are  of  varying  areas,  but 
all  contain  buildings  constructed  on  substan- 
tially similar  plans.  Each  building  contains  a 
gymnasium  for  men  and  another  for  women. 
Bathing  facilities  are  abundant,  and  in  some 
cases  outdoor  swimming  pools  are  provided. 
Each  building  has  a  large  assembly  haJl  and  sev- 
eral smaller  rooms  for  club  and  social  purposes. 
The  aim  is  to  make  the  building  a  neighborhood 
center.  The  use  of  the  rooms  may  be  had  without 
cost  for  meetings  or  social  purposes.  Eachliuild- 
ing  has  a  readmg-room,  and  the  park  manage- 
ment conducts  in  each  a  restaurant  in  which 
refreshments  are  served  at  moderate  prices. 
About  most  of  the  buildings  are  wading  pools, 
sand  piles,  and  other  special  accommmlations 
for  children.  Some  outdoor  gymnastic  appara- 
tus is  provided,  as  well  as  playground  facilities. 
The  ofhce  of  the  South  Park  Commission  which 
has  installed  these  new  parks  is  at  Fifty-seventh 
Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 

Chicago  has  a  large  number  of  social  settle- 
ments, tne  best  known  being  the  following:  HuU 
House — Miss  Jane  Addams,  founder  and  head; 
Chicago  Commons — Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  founder 
and  head;  University  of  Chicago  S«tuem*ni — ^Miss 
Mary  McDowell,  head. 

Addresses  of  institutions,  societies,  and  social 
settlements  in  Chicago: 

MftrnHpal  Vottrs'  Ltattu,  »8  South  Clark  Streefa 
tsntloltof  Voltrs'  Ltatut,  9a  La  Salle  Street.         p 
Cmeata  Bunm  of  Chari$Us,  79  Dearborn  Street.  >^^ 
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Cmc  FtdtaHim,  184  La  Salle  Street. 

Citums'  AssccioHoK.  gi  La  Salle  Street. 

City  CUtb  tf  CMeato,  iti  South  Clark  Street. 

CMcmn  F»d*ralicn  «{  Labor.  977  La  Salle  Street. 

CUy  nomts  Assoeiaiioit,  100 1  Monadnock  Block. 

SmaUtt  HeaiqmarUrs.  163  Bait  Randolph  Street. 

Hmll  Hems*.  335  Sooth  Haletead  Street. 

Chicago  Commons^  180  Grand  Avenue. 

Umttrti^  €f  CMeago  StttUmmt,  4A30  Groa  Avenue. 

Georgb  C.  Sikes. 

CHICAGO  AHARCHISTS,  THE:  The  arrest, 
trial,  and  execution  of  the  so-called  "Chicago 
anarchists"  mark  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
the  labor  movement  m  America.  The  facts  of 
the  case,  gathered  out  of  the  somewhat  contra- 
dictory statements  made  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  anarchists  were  rightly  and  those  who 
believe  that  they  were  wrongly  condemned  seem 
to  be  as  follows : 

The  year  i88£  was  one  ot  wide-epread  aodal  {nduitrial 
asitation  in  the  United  States.  In  1884  the  Federation  of 
Trades  and  Labor  Unions  of  the  U .  S.  and  Canada  had  issued 
m  manifesto  calling  on  all  txades  to  unite  in  the  demand  for 
an  eight-bour  day,  and  setting  a  day  for  a  general  strike  to 
gain  that  end.  May  t,  1886,  was  the  day  appointed  when  the 
nnr  system  should  be  inaugurated. 

In  Chicago  the  excitement  ran  the  highest.     Here  was  a 
little  group  of  men  more  or  less  loosely  banded  together, 
and  popularly  called  anarchists.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  of  various  economic  views. 
HIltlfTT      Tbey  mthercd  around  a  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Intmiationa],    which    had    become    an 
anarchistic  csganixation,   and   must  not  be 
confused   with   the  old   European   Socialist   International. 
They  had  two  nindpal  organs:  the  Alarm,  with  Parsons  as 
its  editor;  the  Snglish  organ,  and  the  Arlmitr  ZHtmut,  the 
German  organ,  witn  Sfncsand  Schwab  as  its  principal  wnters, 
and  Rscber  as  fcreoiui.     Pielden  and  Engel  were  also  prom- 


inent in  the  group.  Not  agreed  in  their  economic  views,  they 
were  agreed  in  denouncing  the  present  system  as  the  parent 
of  crud  wrongs,  and  in  being  willing  to  go  to  extremes  in 


agitating  against  this  system. 

They  felt  that  the  wbor  movement  was  dying  of  inertia. 
They  felt  that  the  working  people  were  being  utterly  ground 
down,  and  submitting  too  easily.  They  thought  that, 
without  really  committing  violence,  if  they  threatened 
violence  and  'talked"  murder  and  dynamite,  they  could 
frighten  the  capitalists  into  either  valuaUe  concessions,  or 
such  a  policy  ot  restriction  as  would  make  the  people  rise. 
Tbey  therefore  began  in  the  Alarm  to  write  incendiary  articles; 
and  in  order  to  nighten  the  capitalists,  they  reported  the 
worUiig  people  as  preparing  to  rise  in  vengeance.  Some  of 
than,  at  least,  believed  that  by  "talking  violence"  they 
would  "really  prevent  violence.  They  argued  that  "if  it 
did  cost  a  titue  bloodshed  now,"  it  would  "  save  bloodshed  in 
the  end."  Some  of  them  were  themselves  the  gentlest  of 
men. 

The  eight-hour  movement  gave  the  anarchists  opportunity 
for  agitation.  An  eight-hour  association  was  formed  in 
Chicago.  Open-air  meetinn  were  continually  held.  Bit- 
terest language  was  used.  On  their  side,  the  employers  drew 
closer  together  against  the  movement.  Some  firms,  however 
granted  some  reduction  of  hours.  At  HcCormiclc's  rea(>er 
works  there  was  a  prolonged  struggle,  commencing  in  Pelvn- 
ary  and  continuing  many  months.  Twelve  htmdred  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  On  May  i,  40,000  men  and  women 
(track  in  Chicago  for  the  eight-hour  day.  The  Central  Labor 
Umon  of  Chicam  hdd  a  mass-meeting  attended  by  is>ooa 
people.  Spies.  Parsons,  Fielden.  ana  Schwab  spoke.  On 
May  ad  a  great  meeting  of  the  locked-out  men  from  MoCor- 
mick's  was  held  to  iirotest  against  the  Pinkertons  he  em- 
ployed. 

Psffsoos  and  Schwab  spoke  at  the  meeting.     Among  the 
strikers  were  the  lumber-shoven,  most  of  them  Poles,  Bo- 
hemians,  and   Germans.    Hay   3d,    the   Lomber-Shovers' 
Union  called  a  meetinjs  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
•._n-      proposals  to  be  submitted  to  their  employers. 
Tlia  Rrin    The   meeting   was    held    near    McCormick's. 
Spies,  being  known  as  a  good  speaker,  was  in- 
vited to  attend.     When  he  appeared,  a  protest 
was  heard  against  letting  a  Socialist  speak.     But  Spies  oegan, 
and  was  soon  listened  to  in  quiet.     At  four  o'clock  the  btil  ot 
HoComiick's  began  to  ring,  and  the  "scabs"  were  seen 
leaving.    Some  a  the  bystandere  at  the  meeting  then  made 
a  move  toward  the  factocy,  while  Spies  went  on  quietly  with 
his  speech  for  another  fifteen  minutes.    The  crowd  outside 
the  nctory  began  throwing  stones.     The  police  were  tele- 
phoned for,  and  arrived  in  large  numbere.  '  They  were  re- 
ceived with  stones,  and  replied  with  their  revolvers.     A  few 
shots  were  returned  by  the  crowd,  and  the  pdioe  opened 
a  general  fire  upon  all  in  sight — men,  women,  and  children, 
who  fled  in  terror,  leaving  four  dead  and  many  wounded. 


Burning  with  indignation.  Spies  rushed  back  to  the  ArMlrr 
ZtitHHt  office  and  wrote  a  manifesto,  the  so-called  "  Revenge 
Circular."  This  was  distributed  at  the  different  workmen^s 
meeting- places. 

Among  the  many  meetings  that  took  place  the  same  night 
was  one  of  the  Socialist  association,  the  Lehr  und  Wehr  Verein. 
Gottfried  Waller,  who  turned  informer  afterward,  was  elected 
chairman.  Bngel  and  Fischer  were  present.  The  events  of 
the  afternoon  at  McCormick's  were  discussed.  It  was  re- 
solved to  call  a  meeting  the  following  night  in  the  Haymarket 
to  protest  against  the  police  assaults.  Fischer  informed 
Spies,  at  the  Arb*4t*r  Ztitunt  office,  of  the  proposed  meeting 
and  asked  him  to  speak:  be  consented.  Shortly  afterwud  he 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  circular  calling  the  meeting,  which 


contained  the  words, 


appear  in  full  force. 


"Working  men,  arm  yourselves,  and 
Immediately  on  reading  the  circular 


^es  said  that  this  most  be  struck  out,  or  he  would  not  speak 
or  attend  the  meeting.  Fischer  at  once  agreed,  and  had  the 
line  taken  out.  The  circular  with  that  line  omitted  was 
printed,  and  about  90,000  copies  distributed. 

Parsons  had  been  away  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati,  from 
Sunday,  May  id,  and  returned  Tuesday  morning.  His  wife 
asked  mm  to  help  her  in  or^nixation  at  the  sewing  giris  of 
Chicago,  and  Parsons,  knowing  nothing  of  the  Haymarket 
meeting,  called  a  meeting  of  the  American  group  at  the  ArbriUr 
ZtituMt  office.  In  the  evening  Spies  went  to  the  Haymarket, 
but  seong  no  English  speakera,  went  away,  with  a  few  friends, 
to  find  Parsons;  but  soon  returned,  without  having  found 
him.  and  opened  the  meeting. 

Meantime,  a  few  membera  of  the  American  group  had 
nbled  at  the  ArbtiUr  ZtUtmt  building.    Aere 


_- ^    ung.     Thei 

Fielden,  Schwab,  and  at  about  S.jo  o'clock  Parsons  arrived, 
in  company  with  Hts.  Parsons,  his  two  chil- 
dren,  and  Mrs.   Holmes.     Schwab  soon  l^t 

TU  But  to  address  a  meeting  at  Deering.  Schwab 
stayed  at  Deering  until  to.30  o'clock.  The 
discussion  on  the  giris'  movement  was  soon 
over,  when  somebody  arrived  from  the  Haymarket,  stating 
that  English  speakers  were  wanted.  Parsons,  with  nis  com- 
pany, Pielden,  and  most  of  those  present,  at  once  went  there. 
On  their  arrival  Spies  ceased  spoiking,  and  Parsons  got  up 
and  spoke  about  one  hour.  The  meeting  was  a  quiet  one,  and 
at  the  dose  of  Parsons's  speech,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  who 
attended  the  meeting  for  the  purpoee  of  dispersing  it,  if  need 
should  arise,  left  the  meeting,  and  went  over  to  the  police 
station,  and  told  Captain  Bonfield  that  he  had  better  issue 
orders  to  his  reserves  at  the  other  stations  to  go  home.  Par- 
sons was  followed  by  Fielden.  When  he  had  been  speaking 
some  ten  minutes  the  weather  douded,  and  the  wind  blowing 
cold,  Parsons  suggested  that  they  adjourn  to  Zepf's  Hall; 
Pidden  said  he  would  be  through  in  a  few  minutes.  Many, 
among  them  Parsons,  with  his  family,  crossed  to  Zepf  s  Hall, 
where  they  found  Fischer.  Fielden  went  on  spealang,  when 
suddenly  about  180  police  turned  out  of  the  station,  marching 
with  a  quick  step,  in  fighting  formation,  and  with  arms  in 
readiness,  to  the  Haymarket,  where  only  a  few  hundred  per- 
sons remained.  The  captain  of  the  first  row  of  the  police 
had  just  ordered  the  meeting  to  disperse,  and  his  men,  without 
waiting  a  reply,  were  advandng  to  the  attack,  when  a  small 
bomb  was  tnrciwn  by  some  one,  alighted  between  the  first 
and  second  companies  of  the  police,  and  exploded  with  a  loud 
report.  About  sixty  of  the  police  were  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  one,  named  Matthias  J.  Degan,  was  killed.  Instantly 
firing  began:  people  fled  in  all  directions,  followed  by  the 
police,  who  firm  at  random  as  they  followed. 

The  Haymarket  speakem,  aaeept  Parsons,  who  had  left 
Chicago,  were  arrested;  those  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  labor  meetlsigs,  and  were  known  as  labor  organizers, 
were  hunted  and  imprisoned.  The  Arbtiltr  Zntutitwaa 
suppressed,  and  all  its  printers  and  editors  put  in  jail.  When 
the  friends  of  the  arrested  men  tried  to  restart  it,  it  had  to 
passunderthecensorshipofthechief  of  police.  The  meetings 
of  workmen  were  prohibited  or  broken  up.  The  most  ex- 
dting  tales  about  infernal  conspiracies  against  the  life  and 
property  of  the  dtisens  were  circulated.  The  daily  papers 
called  for  the  hanging  of  the  leading  anarchists,  as  if  they  had 
been  already  proved  guilty. 

After  the  Haymarket  meeting.  May  4,  1S86,  some  300 
leading  American  capitalists  met  secretly  to  plan  the  destruc- 
tion ofonarchy.  They  formed  thcmsdves  into  The  Citisens' 
Assodation,  and  subeotibed  S  100,000  in  a  few  houn. 

On  May  17th  the  grand  jury  came  tocher.     "The  body 

is  a  strong  one,"  says  a  telegram  from  Chicago  to  a  New  York 

daily,  "and  it  is  safe  to  aver  that  anarchy  and  murder  will 

not  reodve  much  quarter  at  the  hands  of  the  men  composing 

it.     It  is  certain  that  Spies,  Parsons,  Schwab, 

^^         and  the  other  indters  to  outrage  will  be  in- 

Thg  Mai  dieted."  Indicted  they  were.  The  indict- 
ment contained  sixty-nine  counts,  charpng 
the  defendants.  Spies.  Schwab,  Fiddeii,  Par- 
sons, Fischer,  Engd,  Lings.  Neebe,  Schnaubelt,  and  Seliger 
with  the  murder  of  M.  irDegan.  Schnaubelt  and  Parsons 
were  not  in  the  hands  ot  the  police,  but  when  the  trial  came 
on  Parsons  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  court.  Seliger 
had  turned  informer.  On  June  aist  the  impaneling  of  the 
jury  before  Judge  Joseph  E.  Gary  began.  About  1,000  were 
examined.  Of  this  number  only  five  or  six  belonged  to  the 
labor  dass,  and  they  were  all  challenged  and  refused  by  the 
The  lemaindiBr  were  all  employers  of  labor,  or  men  de- 
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pendent  upon  that  class,  as  clerks  or  the  like.  Most  dedared 
they  had  a  prejudice  against  anarchists,  socialists,  and  conir 
munista  as  a  class.  This,  however^  Judge  Gary  ruled,  was 
no  cause  to  exclude  them  from  the  jury.  On  the  motion  for 
a  new  trial,  an  affidavit  was  produced  wherein  it  was  sworn 
that  the  special  bailiff,  Henry  Rycc,  had  said  to  well-known 
men  in  Cnica£;o  that  he  was  managing  this  case,  and  well 
knew  what  he  was  about;  that  those  fellows  would  hang  as 
certain  as  death,  and  that  he  was  only  summoning  such  men 
as  jurors  as  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  defendants. 

The  most  important  witnesses  for  the  state  were  Waller, 
Schrader,  and  Seliger,  all  formerly  comrades  of  the  defendants, 
now  turned  informers.  The  theory  for  the  prosecution  was 
that  the  defendants  were,  with  others,  actively  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  overturn  the  existing  authorities,  and  advocated 
bloodshed  and  violence  in  order  to  gain  their  ends,  and  that 
the  meeting  on  May4th  in  the  Haymarket  was  only  one  step 
in  their  program.  The  evidence  brought  forward  to  support 
such  a  theory  was,  however,  extremdy  contradictopr,  and 
much  of  it  broke  down  completely  on  the  first  examination. 
It  was  never  proved  who  threw  the  bomb,  and,  as  some  of 
the  men  indicted  were  not  at  the  Haymarket  meeting,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  prosecution  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  theory  that  the  men  indicted  were  guilty  of  murder 
because  they  had  at  various  times  in  the  past  uttered  and 
printed  incendiary  and  seditious  language,  practically  ad- 
vising the  killing  of  policemen,  of  Pinkerton  men,  and  others. 

Said  Judge  Gary: 

"  If  the  fact  be  that  a  large  number  of  men  concurred  with 

each  other  in  preparing  to  use  force  for  the  destruction  of 

human  life,  upon  occasions  which  were  not  yet  foreseen,  but 

upon  some  principles  which  they  substantially 

agreed  upon,  as,  for  example,  taking  the  words 

f]^  of  this  witness,  if  a  laige  number  of  men 

y,  ,^. -,,,,,  1,,,,    agreed  together  to  kill  the  police  if  they  were 

xrvMoawm   found  in  conflict  with  the  strikers— I  believe 

that  is  the  phrase — leaving  it  to  the  agents 

of  violence  to  determine  whether  the  time  and 

occasion  had  come  for  the  use  of  violence:  then,  if  the  time 

and  occasion  do  come  when  the  violence  is  used,  are  not  all 

parties  who  agreed  beforehand  in  preparing  the  means  of 

death,  and  agreed  in  the  use  of  them  upon  time  and  occasion, 

equally  liable?" 

The  prisoners  argued  that,  as  some  unknown  persons  threw 
the  bomb,  it  was  impossible  to  know  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  had  been  led  to  do  it  by  any  public  speech 
of  theirs  or  any  editorial  they  had  published.  They  also 
claimed  that  to  punish  them  because  of  the  effect  of  any  public 
speech  they  had  delivered  or  any  newspaper  article  they  had 
written  or  published  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  that 
forbids  any  abridgment  of  speech  or  pres.°  in  the  U.  S.  The 
prisoners  had  counsel,  but  also  defended  themselves  in 
speeches  rather  of  defiance  than  defense. 

After  a  prolonged  trial  the  jury  brought  in  the  verdict: 

'We,  the  Jury  find  the  defendants  August  Spies,  Michael 

Schwab,  Samuel  Fidden,  Albert  R.  Parsons,  Adolph  Fischer, 

Geoise    Engel,    and    Louis   Lingg   guilty    ot 

murder  in  manner  and  form  as  charged  in  the 

TlM  Vardiat  indictment,  and  fix  the  penalty  at  death.     We 

find  the  defendant  Oscar  W.  Neebe  guilty  of 

murder  in  manner  and  form  as  charged  in  the 

indictment,  and  fix  the   penalty  at  imprisonment  in  the 

penitentiary  for  fifteen  years." 

The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  there 
aiBrmedin  the  fall  of  1887.  November  10th  Lingg  committed 
suidde  by  exploding  a  bomb  in  his  mouth.  The  sentence  of 
Fidden  and  Schwab  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  Parsons.  Fischer,  Engd,  and  Spies  were  hanged  Nov.  1 1, 
188;.  They  suffered  calmly  and  without  flinching.  Parsons's 
last  words  were,  "  Let  the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard." 

The  hanging  excited  great  agitation  over  the 
world.  The  major  part  of  the  daily  pre.s.s  and  of 
the  capitalist  community  welcomed  it  as  a  nec- 
essary stamping  out  of  anarchy  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  thoughtful  men,  in- 
cluding judges,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  others, 
while  expressing  dissent  from  all  sympathy  with 
anarchists,  declared  their  belief  that  the  trial 
had  not  been  a  fair  one.  By  the  world  of  labor 
the  anarchists  were  lauded  as  martyrs  to  the 
cause  of  labor  and  of  liberty,  and  their  trial  and 
hanging  denounced  as  an  outrage  upon  justice 
and  upon  freedom.  Mrs.  Parsons  went  through 
the  land  lecturing  to  crowded  audiences.  An- 
archism was  made  almost  popular  among  many 
classes.  Anarchists  and  the  more  radical  Social- 
ists and  labor  reformers  of  all  schools  of  thought, 
who  will  unite  on  no  other  occasion,  have  met  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  commemorate  the 
banging  of  "the  Chicago  martyrs." 


In  June,  1893,  the  recently  elected  Democratic 
Governor  of  Illinois,  John  P.  Altgeld,  having 
thoroughly  examined  the  evidence,  pardoned 
Neebe,  Fielden,  and  Schwab,  on  the  ground  that 
thev  had  not  been  fairly  tried. 

We  give  a  synopsis  of  Governor  Altgeld's  pub- 
lished argument  for  believing  the  trial  not  to  have 
been  a  &ir  one,  and  then  a  synopsis  of  Judge 
Gary's  statement  upon  the  other  side. 

Says  Governor  Altgeld  in  substance: 

The  record  cl  the  trial  shows  that  the  jury  in  this  case 

was  not  drawn  in  the  manner  that  juries  usually  are  drawn; 

that  is,  instead  of  having  a  number  of  names 

drawn  out  ol  a  box  that  contained   many 

CktT.         hundred   names,    as   the   law   contemplates 

AltveU*!     *'"'''  ^  done  in  order  to  insure  a  fair  jury 

ZrTr^  "     and  give  ndther  side  the  advantage,  the  triu 

Btatmant  jud^  appointed  one,  Henry  L.  Ryce.  as  a 
special  bailiff  to  ^o  out  and  summon  such  men 
as  he,  Ryce,  might  select  to  act  as  jurors. 
While  this  practise  has  been  sustained  in  cases  in  which  it 
did  not  appear  that  dther  side  had  been  prejudiced  thereby,  it 
is  always  a  dangerous  practise,  for  it  gives  the  bailiff  absolute 
power  to  sdect  a  jury  that  will  be  favoraole  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 

While  no  collusion  is  proved  between  the  jud^  and  state's 
attorney,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  after  the  verdict,  and  while 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  pending,  a  charge  was  filed  in 
court  that  Ryce  had  packed  the  jury  and  that  the  attorney 
for  the  state  got  Mr.  Favor  to  refuse  to  make  an  affidavit 
bearing  on  this  point,  which  the  defendants  could  use,  and  then 
the  court  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  it  unless  the  affidavit 
was  obtained,  altho  it  was  informed  that  Mr.  Favor  would 
not  make  an  affidavit,  but  stood  ready  to  come  into  court 
and  make  a  full  statement  if  the  court  desired  him  to  do  so. 

These  facts  alone  would  call  for  executive  interference, 
espedally  as  Mr.  Favor's  affidavit  was  not  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  time  it  considered  the  case. 

The  second  point  urged  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  con- 
clusive. In  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Couglin.  known  as  the 
Cronin  case,  recently  decided,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  re- 
markably able  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  law  on  this 
subject,  says  among  other  things; 

"The  holding  of  this  and  other  courts  is  substantially 
uniform,  that  where  it  is  once  deariy  shown  that  there  exists 
in  the  mind  of  the  juror  at  the  time  he  is  called  to  the  jury 
box  a  fixt  and  positive  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  or 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant  be  is  called  to 
try,  his  statement  that,  notwithstanding  such  opinion,  he 
can  render  a  fair  and  impartial  verdict  according  to  the  law 
and  evidence,  has  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  establish  his  im- 
partiality." 

Applying  the  law  as  here  laid  down  in  the  Cronin  case  to 
the  answers  of  the  jiaxirs  above  given  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  very  apparent  that  most  of  the  jurors  were  incompetent, 
because  they  were  not  impartial,  for  nearly  all  of  them 
candidly  stated  that  they  were  prejudiced  against  the  de- 
fendants, and  believed  them  guilty  before  hearing  the  evi- 
dence; and  the  mere  fact  that  the  judge  succeeded  by  a 
singularly  suggestive  examination  in  getting  them  to  state 
that  they  believed  they  could  try  the  case  fairly  on  the 
evidence  did  not  make  ttiem  competent.  .  .  . 

No  matter  what  the  defendants  were  charged  with,  they 

were^  entitled  to  a  fair  trial,  and  no  greater  danger  could 

possibly  threaten  our  institutions  than  to  have  the  courts  cjf 

justice  run  wild  or  jgive  way  to  popular  clamor;  and  when 

the  trial  judge  in  thu  case  ruled  that  a  relative  of  one  of  the 

men  who  was  killed  was  a  competent  juror,  and  this  after  the 

man  had  candidly  stated  that  he  was  deeply 

prejudiced  and  that  his  relationship  caused 

Bom  th*      mm  to  fed  more  strongly  than  he  otherwise 

Pmef  diow  niight,  and  when  in  scores  of  instances  he 
a_ii*t  ™'*''  *'"'  ">*"  w'"'  candidly  declared  that 
W"**'  they  believed  the  defendants  to  be  guilty: 
that  this  was  a  deep  conviction  and  would  in- 
fluence their  verdict,  and  that  it  would  require 
strong  evidence  to  convince  them  that  the  defendants  were 
innocent,  when  in  all  these  instances  the  trial  judge  ruled  that 
these  men  were  competent  jurore  simply  because  they  bad, 
under  his  adroit  manipulation,  been  led  to  say  that  they 
belitved  they  could  try  the  case  fairly  on  the  evidence,  then 
theproceedings  lost  all  semblance  of  a  fair  trial. 

The  state  has  never  discovered  who  it  was  that  threw  the 
bomb  which  killed  the  policeman,  and  the  evidence  does  not 
show  any  connection  whatever  between  the  defendants  and 
the  man  who  did  throw  it.  The  trial  judge  in  overruling  the 
motion  for  a  new  hearing,  and  again,  recently,  in  a  magasine 
article,  used  this  language; 

"The  conviction  has  not  gone  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
have  actually  any  personal  participation  in  the  particular 
act  which  caused  the  death  of  Degan,  but  the  conviction 
proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  generally  by  speech 
and  print  advised  large  classes  of  the  people,  not  particular 
individuals,  but  large  classes,  to  commit  murder,  and  had  left 
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the  comminion,  the  time  and  place  and  when  to  the  individnai 
vrill  and  whim,  or  caprice,  or  whatever  it  may  he,  of  each  in- 
Avidual  man  who  listened  to  th^ir  advice,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  that  advice,  in  pursnance  of  that  advice  and 
timuenced  by  that  advice,  somebody  not  known  did  throw  the 
bomb  that  caused  Degan's  death.  Now.  if  this  ia  not  a  cor- 
rect principle  of  the  law^tben  the  defendants  of  com^e  are 
entiued  to  a  new  trial.  This  case  is  without  precedent;  there 
is  no  example  in  the  law  books  of  a  case  of  this  sort." 

The  judge  certainly  told  the  truth  when  he  stated  that 
this  case  was  without  a  precedent,  and  that  no  example  could 
be  found  in  the  law  books  to  sustain  the  law  as  above  laid 
down.  For.  in  all  the  centuries  during  which  government 
has  been  maintained  among  men  and  crime  has  been  punished, 
no  judge  in  a  civilized  country  has  ever  laid  down  such  a  rule 
before.  The  petitioners  claim  that  it  was  laid  down  in  this 
case  simply  because  the  prosecution,  not  having  discovered 
the  real  criminal,  would  otherwise  not  have  been  able  to 
convict  anybody;  that  this  course  was  then  taken  to  appease 
the  fury  of  the  public,  and  that  the  judgment  was  ahowed 
to  stand  for  the  same  reason.  I  will  not  discnss  this.  But 
taking  the  law  as  above  laid  down,  it  was  necessary  under  it 
to  prove,  and  that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
person  committing  the  violent  deed  had  at  least  heard  or 
read  the  advice  given  to  masses,  for  until  he  either  heard  or 
read  it  be  did  not  receive  it,  and  if  he  did  not  receive  it,  he 
did  not  commit  the  violent  act  in  pursuance  of  that  advice,  - 
and  it  is  here  that  the  case  for  the  state  fkila;  with  all  his 
apparent  eagerness  to  force  conviction  in  court,  and  his 
efforts  in  defending  his  course  since  the  trial,  the  judge  speak- 
ing on  this  point  in  his  magaxine  article,  main*  this  state- 
ment: "  It  ia  probably  true  that  Rudolph  Schnaubdt  threw 
the  bomb,"  which  statement  is  a  mere  sunnise  and  is  all 
that  is  known  about  it,  and  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
convict  eight  men  on.  In  fact,  until  the  state  proves  from 
whose  hands  the  bomb  came,  it  is  impossible  to  show  any 
connection  between  the  man  who  threw  it  and  these  defend- 
ant*. .  .  . 

Again  it  is  shown  that  various  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
to  justice  the  men  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  law  while 
violating  it,  but  all  to  no  avail;  that  the  laboring  people 
found  the  prisons  always  open  to  receive  them,  but  the 
court*  of  justice  were  practically  closed  to  them;  that  the 
prosecution  officers  vied  with  each  other  in  bunting  them 
down,  but  were  deaf  to  their  appeals;  that  in  the  spring  of 
1886  there  were  more  labor  disturbances  in  the  aty,  and 
partioilariy  at  the  HcCormick  factory;  that  under  the 
Icadeisfaip  of  Captain  Bonfield  the  brutalities  of  the  previous 
years  were  even  exceeded. 

While  some  men  may  tamely  submit  to  b^ng  clubbed  and 

seeing    their  brothers  shot  down,  there  are 

some  who  will  resent  it,  and  will  nurture  a 

Wm  it       spiritof  hatredandseekrevengeforthemselves, 

Parsmial     ^^^  ^^'  occurrences  that  preceded  the  Hay- 

_     """^     market  tragedy  indicate  that  the  bomb  was 

JUTanfai    thrown  by  some  one  who,  instead  of  acting 

on  the  advice  of  anybody,  was  simply  seeking 

personal  revenge  for  having  been  clubbed,  and 

that  Captain  Bonfield  is  the  man  who  ia  really  resixmsiblo  for 

the  death  of  the  police  officers. 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  character  of  the  Haymarket 
meeting  sustain*  this  view.  The  evidence  shows  there  were 
only  800  to  i.oeo  people  present,  and  that  It  was  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  meeting;  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  present, 
and  saw  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  that  he  remained  until 
the  crowd  began  to  disperse,  the  meeting  being  practically 
over,  and  the  crowd  engaged  in  dispersing  when  he  left;  that 
had  the  police  remained  away  for  twenty  minutes  more  there 
would  have  been  nobody  left  there,  but  that  as  soon  as 
Bonfield  learned  that  the  mayor  had  left,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  have  some  more  people  clubbed,  and  went  up 
with  a  detachment  of  pcdice  to  disperse  the  meeting,  and  that 
on  the  appearance  of  the  police  the  bomb  was  thrown  by  some 
imknown  person,  and  several  innocent  and  faithful  coficers, 
who  were  simply  obeying  an  uncalled-for  order  of  thrir  superior, 
were  lolled.  All  of  these  facts  tend  to  show  the  improbability 
of  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  that  the  bomb  was  thrown  as 
the  result  c^  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to 
commit  murder.  If  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  were  cor- 
rect, there  would  have  been  many  bombs  thrown;  and  the 
fart  that  only  one  was  thrown  show*  that  it  was  an  act  of 
penooal  revenge. 

It  i*  further  shown  here  that  much  of  the  evidence  given 
at  the  trial  was  a  pure  fabrication.  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence in  the  record  of  some  witnesses  who  swore  that  they 
had  been  paid  small  sums  of  money,  etc.,  several  documents 
are  here  referred  to. 

First,  an  interview  with  Captain  Ebersold,  published  in 
the  Cbicawo  Daily  Ntws,  May,  10.  1880. 

SberscMd  wa*  chief  of  the  police  of  Chicago  at  the  time  of 
the  Haymarket  trouble,  and  for  a  long  time 
before  and  thereafter,  so  that  he  was  in  a 

!%•  CU^f    position  to  know  what  was  going  on.  and  his 

of  Poliaa'i    utterances  upon  this  point  are  therefore  im- 
uuiiv  •    pQrtant.     Among  other  things  he  says:    "It 

'fMXMlUtM  was  my.  policy  to  quiet  matter*  down  as  soon 
as  possiole  after  May  4th.    The  general  unset- 
tled state  of  things  wa*  an  injury  to  Chicago. 
On  the  other  hand.  Captain  Schaack  wanted  to  keep  things 


stirring.  He  wanted  bombs  to  be  found  here,  there,  all 
■  around,  everywhere.  I  thought  people  would  lie  down  and 
sleep  better  if  they  were  not  afraid  that  their  homes  would  be 
blown  to  pieces  any  minute.  But  this  man  Schaack.  this  lit- 
tle boy  who  must  have  glory  or  his  heart  would  be  broken, 
wanteid  none  of  that  policy.  Now,  here  is  something  the 
public  does  not  know.  After  we  got  the  anarchist  societies 
broken  up,  Schaack  wanted  to  send  out  men  to  again  organize 
new  societies  right  away.  You  see  what  this  would  do.  He 
wanted  to  keep  the  thing  boiling,  keep  himself  prominent  be- 
fore the  public.  Well,  I  sat  down  on  that,  I  didn't  believe  in 
such  work,  and  of  course  Schaack  didn't  like  it. 

"After  I  heard  all  that  I  began  to  think  there  was  perhaps 
not  so  much  to  all  this  anarchist  business  as  they  claimed. 
and  I  believe  I  was  right.  Schaack  thinks  he  loiew  all  about 
those  anarchists.  Why.  I  knew  more  at  that  time  than  he 
knows  to-day  about  them.  I  was  following  them  closdy. 
As  Btxm  as  Schaack  began  to  get  some  notoriety,  however,  be 
was  spoiled." 

This  is  a  most  important  statement.  Whenachiefofpdice, 
who  has  been  watching  the  anarchists  closely,  says  that  he 
was  convinced  that  there  was  not  so  much  in  all  this  anarchist 
business  as  wa*  claimed,  and  that  a  police  captain  wanted  to 
send  out  men  to  have  other  conspiracies  formed  in  order  to 
get  the  credit  of  discovering  them  and  keeping  the  public 
excited,  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  situation,  and 
destroys  the  force  of  much  of  the  testimony  introduced  at  the 
trial. 

It  is  further  charged  with  much  bitterness  by  those  who 
speak  for  the  prisoners  that  the  record  of  the  case  shows  that 
the  judge  conducted  the  trial  with  malicious  ferocity;  that 
every  ruling  throughout  the  long  trial  on  any  contested  point 
ma  in  bvor  of  the  state;  and,  further,  that  page  after  page 
of  the  record  contains  insinuating  remarks  u  the  judge, 
made  in  the  hearing  of  the  jury,  and  with  the  evident  intent  of 
bringing  the  juty  to  his  way  of  thinking:  that  these  speeches, 
coming  from  the  court,  were  much  more  damaging  than 
any  speeches  from  the  state's  attorney  could 
possibly  have  been;  that  the  state's  attorney 
Pnjlldi06  or  often  took  his  cue  from  the  judge's  remarks: 
BnbMrrieiMT  ^'"^   the  judge's  magazine  article,  recently 
,  •  j__      published,  altho  written  neariy  six  years  after 
01  jnoffo      the  trial,  is  yet  full  of  venom;  that,  pretending 
to  simply  review  the  ca.se.  he  had  to  drag  into 
his  article  a  letter  written  by  an  excited  woman 
to  a  newspaper  after  the  trial  was  over,  and  which  therefore 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case,  and  that,  not 
content  with  this,  he  in  the  same  article  makes  an  insinuating 
attack  on  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  defense,  not  for  anything 
done  at  the  trial,  but  be<3iuse  more  than  a  year  after  the  trial, 
when  some  of  the  defendants  had  been  hung,  he  ventured  to 
express  a  few  kind,  if  erroneous,  sentiments  over  the  graves  of 
his  dead  clients,  whom  he  at  least  believed  to  be  innocent. 
It  is  urged  that  such  ferocity  or  subserviency  is  without  a 
parallel  in  all  history;  that  even  Jeffreys  in  England  con- 
tented himself  with  hanging  his  victims,  and  did  not  stoop  to 
berate  them  after  they  were  dead. 

These  charges  are  of  a  personal  character,  and  while  they 
seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  record  of  the  trial  and  the  papers 
before  me,  and  tend  to  show  that  the  trial  was  not  fair,  I 
do  not  care  to  discuss  this  feature  of  the  case  any  further, 
because  it  is  not  necessary.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  clearly 
my  duty  to  act  in  this  case  for  the  reasons  already  given,  and 
I,  thnefore,  grant  an  absolute  pardon  to  Samuel  Pielden, 
Oscar  Neebe,  and  Michael  Schwab,  <m  this  36th  day  of  June, 
1893.  John  P.  Altcslo, 

Gov€Tnor  of  Illinois. 

In  The  Century  Magazine  for  April,  1893, 
Judge  Gary  gives,  in  a  30-page  article,  a  defense 
of  the  verdict. 

Judge  Gary's  statement  in  substance  is  this: 

Mr.  Gary  reviews  the  events  and  scenes  of  the  trial  in  detail, 
stating  his  motives  to  be  a  justification  of  the  verdict  and  an 
effort  to  prove  that  the  anarchists  did  not  represent  the  labor- 
ing classes,  but  simply  made  a  show  of  friendship  to  the  latter  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  their  own  ranks.  He  asserts  that  the 
seven  men  sentenced  to  death  were  beyond  all  cavil  giulty  of 
murder,  and  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  if 
society  had  not  maintained  its  right  to  defend  itself.  The 
most  noted  legal  authorities  are  adduced  to  show  that  the 
men  who  argued  on  every  occasion  for  anarchy  and  destruc- 
tion, in  their  press  and  through  their  orators,  and  who  "  in- 
cited, advised,  encouraged  the  throwing  of  the  bomb  that 
killed  the  policemen,"  were  clearly  within  the  condemnation 
of  the  law.  To  further  support  this,  facsimile  and  other  long 
extracts  are  given  from  the  more  rabid  anarchistic  press,  and 
pictures  appear  of  the  bombs  and  apparatus  of  the  desperate 

Mr.  Gary  shows  carefully  and  fairiy  the  evidence  which  led 
to  the  conviction  of  the  riiu:leaders,  and  takes  the  ground  that 
they  were  sentenced  not  beoiuse  they  were  anarchists,  but 
because  they  were  parties  to  murder. 

On  page  Sjs  the  judge  says:  "The  convtdaon  proceeded 
upon  the  ground  that  they  had  generally,  by  speech  and  print, 
advised  lurge  classes  to  commit  murder;  and  had  left  the  com- 
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miision,  the  time  and  place,  and  when  to  the  individual  will 
and  whim  or  caprice,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  each  individual 
man  who  listened  to  their  advice;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
advice,  in  purtuanoe  of  that  advice,  and  influenced  by  that 
advice,  somebody,  not  known,  did  throw  the  bomb  that  caused 
Dnan  s  death." 

On  pages  830  and  831  the  judge  says:  "  It  is  probably  true 
that  Rudolph  Schnaubelt  threw  the  bomb.  He  was  twice 
aritsted;  but.  having  shaved  off  a  full  beard  immediately 
after  that  fatal  night,  was  discharged.  After  the  second 
arrest  he  disappeared  and  has  gone  to  parts  unknown.  But 
whether  Schnaubelt  or  some  other  person  threw  the  bomb 
is  not  an  important  question.*' 

The  case  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  not  claimed 
that  either  of  the  prisoners  threw  the  bomb  or  gave  any  per- 
son any  secret  advice  to  throw  it.  The  case  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  the  prisoners  gave  all  their  advice  from  public 
platforms  and  in  the  columns  of  newspapers.  On  page  830 
the  judge  says:  "  Secrecy  is  not  essential  to  a  conspiracy." 

On  page  8ia  the  judge  says:  "They  incited,  aavised,  en- 
courageatbe  throwing  A  the  bomb  that  killed  the  policeman 
not  by  addressing  the  bomb-thrower  specially,  and  telling 
him  to  throw  a  b<»nb  at  that  or  any  special  time  or  occasion, 
but  by  general  addresses  to  readers  and  hearers." 

On  the  same  page  he  also  says:  "  The  sincerity  of  the  an- 
archists in  their  DUief  of  the  boiefits  to  accrue  from  anarchy 
(if  they  were  sincere)  is  not  to  be  considered  when  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  they  were  murderers." 

On  ijage  811  the  iud{[e  says  that  "every  reader  (of  the 
anarchist  papers),  following  the  advice  to  arm  himself,  would 

must — understand  that  he  must  exercise  his  own  discretion 
in  using  his  weapons." 

He  concludes:  "  For  neatly  seven  yean  the  clamor,  uncon- 
timdicted,  has  gone  round  the  worid  that  the  anarchists  were 
heroes  and  martyrs,  victims  of  preju^ce  and  fear.  Not  a 
dmen  penons  alive  were  inepared  by  familiarity  with  the 
details  of  their  crime  and  trial,  and  present  knowledge  of  the 
materials  from  which  those  details  could  be  shown,  to  present 
a  sttcdnet  account  of  them  to  the  public  It  so  happened 
that  my  position  was  such  tliat  from  ma  that  account  would 
probably  attract  as  much  attention  as  it  would  from  any 
other  source.  Right-minded,  thoughtful  people,  who  recog- 
nize the  necessity  to  civilisation  of  the  existence  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  for  the  (notection  of  human  life,  and  who 
yet  may  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  the  anarchists, 
will,  I  trust,  read  what  I  have  written,  and  dismiss  those  mis- 
givings, convinced  that  in  law  and  in  morals  the  anarchists 
were  rightly  punished,  not  for  opinions,  but  for  horrible  deeds." 

The  main  sources  of  evidence  for  the  facts  are, 
of  course,  the  official  records  of  the  court.  A 
history  of  the  trial  has  been  written  by  Dyer  D. 
Lum,  and  the  speeches  of  the  anarchists  in  court 
have  been  printed  many  times  in  pamphlet  form. 
For  a  brief  notice  of  the  condemned,  see  the  first 
edition  of  this  encyclopedia. 

CHILD,  LTDIA  MARIA  (ntf«  FRAHCIS) :  Amer- 
ican champion  of  antislavery;  writer;  bom  in 
Medford,  Mass.,  i8oj.  Attended  the  common 
schools,  and  studied  with  her  brother,  Rev.  Ck)n- 
vers  Francis,  D.D.  Until  her  marriage,  in  1828, 
she  taught  in  Medford  and  Watertown,  Mass ;  and 
in  1826  she  began  the  publication  of  the  JuveniU 
Miscellany,  the  first  monthly  periodical  for  chil- 
dren issued  in  the  United  States. 

In  1 83 1  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  of  slavery,  Mrs.  Child  s 
"Appeal  for  that  Class  of  Americans  called  Afri- 
can (Boston,  1833)  was  the  first  antislavery 
work  published  in  America  in  book  form,  and  was 
followed  by  several  smaller  works  on  the  same 
subject.  Mrs.  Child  had  to  endure  social  ostra- 
cism, but  from  this  time  was  a  steady  champion 
of  antislavery.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Antislavery  Standard,  in  New  York  City, 
in  1840,  she  became  its  editor  and  conducted  it 
till  1843,  when  her  htisband  took  the  place  of 
editor-in-chief,  and  she  acted  as  his  assistant  till 
May,  1844.     In  1859,  she  wrote  a  letter  of  sym- 

fathy  to  John  Brown,  then  a  prisoner  at  Harper's 
'erry,  offering  her  services  as  a  nurse,  ana  en- 
closing the  letter  in  one  to  Governor  Wise.  Brown 
replied,  declining  her  offer,  but  asking  her  to  aid 
his  family,  which  she  did.  She  also  received  a 
letter  of  courteous  rebuke  from  Governor  Wise, 


and  a  singular  epistle  from  the  wife  of  Senator 
Mason,  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  threat- 
ening her  with  futtire  damnation.  She  replied  to 
both  in  her  best  vein,  and  the  whole  series  of 
letters  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  (Boston, 
i860),  and  had  a  circulation  of  300,000.  She  also 
wrote  two  small  tracts  on  the  "Fugitive  Slave 
Law"  and  "Emancipation  in  the  British  West 
Indies."  During  her  latter  years  she  contributed 
freely  to  aid  the  national  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  afterward  to  help  the  freedmen.  She  died 
in  1880. 

Mrs.  Child's  works  are  voluminous  and  treat  of  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  Besides  those  already  mentioned  are  the 
foUowmg:  "The  Rebels,  or  Boston  before  the  Revolution"; 
"The  American  Frugal  Housewife"  (iSso):  "The  Panuir 
Nurse,"  or  companion  of  "The  Frugal  Housewife":  "The 
Mother's  Book"  and  "The  Giri's  Ows  Book"  (1831);"  His- 
tory of  Woman"  (183s):  "Biographies  of  Good  Wives" 
(1833);  "The  Oasia  (1834);  "The  Anti-Slavery  Catechism" 
(1830);  "Authentic  Narratives  of  American  Slavery"  (1838); 
"The  Evils  of  Slavery  and  the  Cure  of  Slavery"  (1836): 
"Fhilothea:  A  Grecian  Romance"  (1845);  "letters  ttom 
New  York"  (a  vols.,  1843-44);  "Fact  and  Fiction"  (1846); 
'Flowers  for  Children^'  (1831);  "Isaac  T.  Hopper:  a  True 


,        "  (i8s7);  "L 

Sunset"  (1864);  "The  Freedman's  Book"  (186s);  and  "The 
Romance  of  the  Republic"  (1867). 

CHILD  HELPIHG:  Classification  is  the  first 
condition  of  rational  study  and  treatment  of  this 
social  task.  Normal  children  in  normal  homes 
are  not  here  considered;  their  education  is  en- 
trusted to  the  general  forces  which  make  for 
pro^;ress.  The  exceptional  child  becomes  the 
subject  of  special  philanthropic  attention.  The 
primary  classification  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
physical  and  psychic  condition:  (i)  The  normal 
in  body  and  mmd;  (3)  the  defective  in  sight  or 
hearing;  (1)  the  lame,  deformed,  feeble,  and  slow 
who  are  educable;  (4)  the  abnormal,  feeble-mind- 
ed, idiotic,  imbecile,  epileptic,  and  insane  who  are 
educable  only  within  narrow  limits,  and  who  all 
require  close  supervision;  (5)  the  vicious,  de- 
praved, and  delinquent.  Subclasses  are  formed 
by  consideration  of  age,  stage  of  development, 
sex,  and  domestic  situation. 

Observation  imder  friendly  detention  is  the 
first  stage  of  social  dealing  with  neglected  or  de- 
linquent children;  it  is  like  the  physician's  diag- 
nosis which  precedes  prescription  of  medicine  or 
hygienic  direction.  The  attempt  to  make  a  cen- 
sus of  all  defective  and  abnormal  children  has  not 
been  successful;  the  ordinary  census  canvassers 
are  not  competent  to  make  the  diagnosis.  A 
more  satisfactory  result  has  been  sectu«d  by  the 
study  of  pupils  in  schools,  and  making  a  record  of 
the  defective  and  abnormal,  as  in  Switzerland. 
Institutions  and  temporary  homes  for  the  care  of 
foundlings,  abandoned  and  abused  children,  or- 
phans and  half -orphans  fre<)uently  have  quarters 
for  quarantine  and  observation.  Thus,  the  Ecole 
Thfophile  Roussel  at  Montesson,  near  Paris,  and 
the  Asile  d'Observation  in  the  shelter  of  the  As- 
sistance Publique  in  Paris  (rue  Denfert-Roche- 
reau)  furnish  examples.  Uniform  records  and 
reports  to  central  authority  are  desirable.  Our 
juvenile  courts  and  certam  societies  for  pre- 
venting cruelty  have  medical  inspection  and  use- 
ful records  of  history  and  condition.  On  the 
basis  of  classification  made  through  observation, 
certain  principles  of  treatment  have  been  applied 
as  the  result  of  experience  and  discussion. 

Social  care  begins  with  prevention.  The  meas- 
ures taken  indicate  the  existing  evils  and  dangers, 
and  show  also  the  guiding  ideas  of  practical  men. 
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Associations  and  governments  have  begun  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  existence;  to  im- 
prove the  external  and  internal  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  house ;  to  enact  and  administer  truancy- 
laws  to  keep  children  in  school,  and  factory  laws 
to  keep  them  out  of  unsuitable  industries  and 
save  them  from  premature  industrial  exploita- 
tion; to  provide  baths  and  medical  care,  ice,  and 
pure  milk;  to  wage  war  on  tuberculosis  and  other 
commtmicable  and  preventable  diseases;  to  im- 
prove and  extend  educational  agencies  and  adapt 
them  to  the  industrial  needs  of  working  people ;  to 
provide  insurance  so  that  families  may  not  be  im- 
poverished or  pauperized  in  time  of  sickness, 
accident,  or  death.  More  direct  methods  are  such 
as  dispensaries  for  training  mothers  in  the  care  of 
infants,  as  those  of  Dr.  Budin  in  Paris;  the  pro- 
vision of  Pasteurized  and  sterilized  milk,  gratui- 
tously or  at  low  cost;  and  charitable  supply  of 
food  and  clothing  for  school  pupils  whose  parents 
are  too  poor  to  supply  their  wants.  Judicial  in- 
tervention has,  in  recent  years,  been  vastly  ex- 
tended and  improved,  as  in  the  educational  meas- 
ures for  neglected  children  in  Germany  since 
1900,  the  councils  of  tutelage  in  Norway  and  Hol- 
Umd,  the  Children's  Courts  in  the  United  States. 
and  similar  activity  of  judges  in  France  and  Aus- 
tria. This  judicial  intervention  becomes  the 
center  of  the  philanthropic  activities  of  associa- 
tions, probation  officers,  institutions,  and  indus- 
trial schools.  Defective  parental  influence  is  im- 
proved, and  when  it  becomes  incurably  vicious  it 
IS  removed.  One  statement  of  the  principle  is 
Uiis:  "If  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  the  child,  he  shoidd  remain  with  his 
own  parents,  who  should  be  stimulated  and 
helped  to  meet  their  parental  obligations,  as  far 
as  possible.  Every  reasonable  effort  should  be 
made  to  repair  breaches  and  defects  in  the  home 
before  breaking  up  the  family  relation."  ^N.  C. 
C,  1906,  Report  ot  Committee  on  Child  Savmg.) 

The  motmr  who  refuses  natural  nourishment 
and  physical  care  greatly  increases  the  probability 
of  her  infant's  <feath.  The  tmmarried  mother 
should  be  offered  help  to  care  for  her  offspring; 
and  the  father,  when  possible,  should  be  sous;ht 
out  and  required  to  carry  his  share  of  the  burden 
of  support.  If  the  infant  has  been  separated 
from  the  mother  by  reason  of  her  death  or 
flight,  the  best  chance  of  life  is  the  breast  milk  of 
some  other  mother;  and  next  to  that,  at  a  long 
distance,  the  prepared  miUc  or  artificial  foods 
recommended  by  physicians.  Infants  should 
not  be  kept  together  in  large  numbers,  for  they 
infect  each  other  with  disease ;  but  they  should  hie 
scattered  in  selected  homes  which  are  kept  under 
supervision.  When  the  first  months  of  infancy 
are  safely  passed,  the  homeless  child  is  to  be 
cared  for  on  the  principles  stated  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

H^-orphans,  children  of  parents  in  hospitals 
and  asylums,  and  of  others  temporarily  tmable  to 
support  them,  may  properly  be  boarded  out  in 
families  or  kept  for  some  weeks  in  institutions, 
the  parents  paying  for  the  cost  as  far  as  they  are 
able.  Permanently  dependent  children,  as  or- 
phans, children  taken  by  legal  process  from  cruel 
or  immoral  parents  should  not  be  retained  in  in- 
stitutions kmger  than  is  necessary  to  observe 
them,  prepare  them  physically  and  otherwise  for 
family  life,  and  find  them  suitable  family  homes. 
Temporary  homes  shotild  be  prevented  by  state 
law  and  inspection  from  becoming  asylums.  The 
natural  place  for  a  normal  child  is  in  a  good  fam- 


ily. The  foster  home  must  be  selected,  exam- 
ined, and  supervised  for  a  time  by  trained  agents 
of  a  responsible  society  approved  by  state  author- 
ity. Inquiry  by  letters  is  entirely  inadequate 
protection.  Supervision  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued except  upon  authority  of  a  court  of  record. 
The  cost  of  board  and  education  may  be  met  by  a 
charitable  society,  or  b^  families  taking  such 
children  for  care  or  adopting  them  outright.  All 
acts  of  charitable  associations  shotild  be  under 
judicial  and  state  control. 

The  special  methods  of  education  suitable  for 
deaf,  bhnd,  crippled,  and  deformed  children  are 
considered  in  pedagogic  science.  Social  respon- 
sibility centers  in  modes  of  placing  and  support. 
Generally  the  states  provide  boarding-schools 
for  the  mstruction  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and 
these  are  supported  partl)r  or  entirely  at  public 
cost.  In  large  cities  experiments  are  being  made 
with  special  rooms  and  teachers  for  defective 
children.  Crippled  children  require  orthopedic 
treatment  and  special  hospital  care. 

When  observation  has  shown  that  a  child  is  so 
imperfectly  developed  mentally  as  to  be  incapable 
of  training  for  competitive  life  and  self-control, 
the  only  course  open  is  segregation  in  special 
schools  which  gradually  become  asylums  for  life. 
Such  persons  never  become  fit  for  marriage  and 
parenthood,  and  by  segregation  in  colonies,  which 
may  be  made  in  great  part  self-supporting,  society 
is  protected  agamst  the  propagation  of  the  unfit. 
Epileptic  chil(&en,  when  the  disease  is  marked  and 
seated,  require  treatment  and  life-long  asylum 
in  their  own  colonies,  apart  from  the  insane  and 
the  feeble-minded.  The  modes  of  treatment  in 
such  colonies  are  subjects  of  surgical,  medical,  and 
pedagogic  science. 

Neglected  and  dependent  children  are  exposed 
to  moral  peril,  and  are  tempted  to  satisfy  wants 
by  means  harmful  to  society.  The  judicial  in- 
tervention already  mentioned  represents  the  mod- 
em tendency  in  all  civilized  countries  to  place 
young  persons  under  responsible  discipline  before 
evil  habits  have  become  fixt  and  have  issued  in 
depravity  and  crime.  Only  when  family,  school, 
probation  officers,  and  church  have  failed,  is  there 
recourse  to  the  institution.  Reformatory  edu- 
cation begins  with  ungraded  rooms  under  spe- 
cial teachers  and  methods;  proceeds  to  parental 
schools  where  temporary  discipline  seeks  to  re- 
store the  delinquent  to  the  ordinary  schools;  and 
then  follow,  for  more  difficult  cases,  the  industrial 
or  reform  school  with  its  farm  and  trades,  and 
later  still  the  reformatory  and  the  prison.  In- 
carceration must  be  the  last  resort.  In  all  insti- 
tutions outdoor  life,  with  rural  occupations, 
seems  the  most  hopeful  environment.  (See  Re- 
formatory.) 

Most  of  the  agencies  of  child-helping  have 
sprung  into  existence  through  the  initiative  of  in- 
dividuals, and  only  slowly  has  general  organiza- 
tion been  effected.  In  each  city  and  cotmty  there 
is  need  of  local  cooperation  in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  and  waste  of  means  and  effort,  to 
avoid  neglect  of  need,  and  to  sustain  general  in- 
terest. Public  institutions  should  be  visited  and 
encouraged.  The  center  for  local  cooperation 
majr  be  the  associated  charities,  a  society  for  pro- 
tecting children,  a  juvenile  court  association,  a 
board  of  guardians,  or  a  committee  created  by  all 
the  agencies  which  are  seeking  to  help  children  in 
the  community. 

By  central  organization  is  here  meant  that  of 
the  state.     Each  commonwealth  ought  to  have  a 
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board  of  charities  and  correction  which  can  super- 
vise all  agencies  and  activities  in  this  field  and 
propose  laws  and  regulations  for  the  furtherance 
of  sound  methods  and  the  prevention  of  abuses. 
An  important  aid  to  this  central  organization  is 
the  State  Convention  of  Charity  and  Correction 
which  is  held  annually  in  some  states. 

The  chief  educational  organization  is  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Chanties  and  Correction, 
whose  proceedings,  as  printed,  are  a  mine  of  In- 
formation on  au  phases  of  this  subject.  The 
National  Children's  Home  Society  is  a  federation 
of  state  societies,  twenty-eight  in  number,  which 
holds  two  meetings  annually,  and  strives,  through 
its  executive  committee  and  superintendents,  to 
extend,  the  organization  in  territory  not  yet  prop- 
erly organized,  and  to  improve  the  chsuracter  of 
the  work  already  attempted.  The  oldest  of 
these  societies,  and  the  mother  of  all,  has  recently 
1906)  joined  the  federation.  This  is  the  New 
"ork  Children's  Aid  Society,  founded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist,  Mr.  Charles  Loring 
Brace.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
organized  in  1004,  has  for  its  object  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  in  relation  to  the  extent  and 
effects  of  injurious  employment  of  children,  and 
the  promotion  of  le^^i^tive  and  administrative 
methods  of  diminisbmg  the  evils  connected  with 
industrial  exploitation  of  young  persons. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

RBrsRCNCBs:  Car*  of  Dtstitutt,  NtgltiUd,  and  DMtigutnt 
ChiUrtn,  by  Homer  Folks,  1903;  JuvtniU  Offtndtrs,  by 
W.  D.  Momson,  X807;  Afntncan  CharitUsAty  A.  G.  Warner; 
Introduction  to  t)u  Study  of  DeptndtntSj  D^ecUvts,  and  D0- 
Unqttgnis  (with  bibliography),  by  C.  R.  Henderson,  1901; 
PnncifUs  of  Rtlitf,  by  E.  T.  Devine. 

CHILD  LABOR  (see  also  Child  Savino,  Child 
Labor  in  England,  National  Child  Labor 
Committee):  United  States. 

Bulletin  69,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Washington,  D.  C, 
Jan.,  1907),  gives  the  following  table  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States  in  1900: 

TABLE  I 

Cbildsbk  Tbh  to  Piftbbh  Years  op  Aob  Rxportbd  at 
THS  Twelfth  Census  as  Having  a  Gainful  Occupation 


United  States  (area  o(  eaumeration) .    1,752,187 


Continental  United 

States 1,750,178 

Alasln j,ooa 


Hawaii 

Military  and  naval 
service  abroad. . 


998 


A  classification  by  year  of  age  is  also  given  for 
the  following  reason:  "In  the  age  period  ten  to 
fifteen  occurs  the  transition  from  childhood  to 
adolescence,  and  normally  each  year  included  in 
that  period  marks  important  changes  in  the 
child's  growth  and  development;  hence  in  any 
question  relating  to  the  education  and  weUCare  of 
the  child,  a  difference  of  only  one  year  is  signifi- 
cant" (p.  7). 

TABLE  II 

Brbadwimnbrs  Ten  to  Fifteen  Years  op  Aob  m  Con- 
tinental United  Statbs,  1900 


Aob 


10  years..., 

11  years.... 
13  yean.... 

13  yean 

14  yean 

15  yean. . . . 

Total 


NVHBBR         PbR  CBMT 


i4>,io5' 

158,778 

>ai.3i3 
268,497 
406,701 
55«.854 


1,750,178 


8.1 

12.6 
is. 3 
23.2 
31.6 


100. o 


The  proportion  these  children  bear  to  all 
children  of  the  given  ages  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

TABLE  III 

Children  Ten  to  Fifteen  Years  Classified  bt  Sex  and 

Year  of  Aob,  with  Percentage  of  Breadwinners  of 

BACH  Sex,  for  Continental  United  States, 

1900 


Aob 


Total 

10  yean.. 

11  yean.. 

12  yean.. 

13  yean.. 

14  yean.. 

15  yean.. 

Total 

10  yean.. 

11  yean.. 

12  yean.. 

13  yean.. 

14  yean.. 

15  yean.. 

Total. 

10  yean.. 

11  yean.. 

12  yean. . 

13  yean.. 

14  yean. . 
15 


Breadwinners 


Total  Number       Percent 


9.613.252 


1,740,628 
1,583.131 
1.637.509 
1.550,402 
1.568,564 
1.533.018 


4,852,427 


Both 
1,750,178 


882,052 

798.193 
818,008 
781.448 
793.340 
769,386 


142,105 
158,778 

"1.3 13 
268,427 
406,701 
SS>.854 

Hales 
1,264,411 


18.2 


105,580 
119,638 
163,649 
196,830 
289.655 
389,069 


8.2 
10.0 
135 
17.3 
25.9 
36.1 


a6.i 


4,760,825 

Females 
485.767 

858,576 
784,938 

761,954 
775.J»4 
763.63a 

36,5*5 
39.1S0 

57,664 

71.597 

117,046 

163.78s 

xa.o 
iS-o 
19. 8 
95.3 

36.S 
50.6 


to.  a 


4-3 
S.o 
71 
9-3 
15.1 
21.4 


The  opinion  is  so  prevalent  in  America  that 
child  labor  in  agriculttu^  pursuits  is  nevet  in- 
jurious that  the  above  table  should  at  the  outset 
be  divided  to  distinguish  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture from  those  engaged  in  all  ot£er  occupa- 
tions.    This  is  done  in  tbe  following  table: 

TABLE  IV 

Bkbadwinnbrs  Ten  to  Fifteen  Years  of  Aoe  in  Con- 
tinental United  States,  1900 


Aob 


Total. 

10  yean. 

11  yean. 
IS  yean. 

13  yean 

14  yean 

15  yean 


Total 


In  Aoricul- 

tural  pur- 

sum 


In  all  other 
Occupations 


1.750,178 


t4a,i05 
155,778 
aai,3i3 
a68,427 
406,701 
SSa.854 


9  , 

12.6, 

15-3^ 
93. a 
SI.6 


1,061,971 


iai,4aa 
131,807 
171.643 
179.393 
315,678 
a42,038 


too.o 


II. 4 
ia.4 
16. a 
16.9 
20 


688,207 


20,683 

a6,97i 

49.670 

~  89,034 

191,033 

310,836 


3- 
3. 

7. 

Z3. 
37- 
45- 


There  are  no  official  returns  of  child  labor  in 
the  U.  S.  subsequent  to  1900 — excepting  Census 
Bulletins  of  Manufactures  (1905)  and  reports  of 
labor  commissioners  and  factory  inspectors  in 
several  individual  states.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  students  of  this  subject  in  America  are  com- 
pelled to  refer,  for  comprehensive  statistics,  to 
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figures  compiled  seven  years  ago,  the  "children" 
reported  in  those  returns  being  now  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

Some  approximate  view  of  the  present  extent 
of  child  labor  in  the  U.  S.  can  be  had,  however, 
by  a  study  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earning  dnildren  in  recent  years.  The  following 
table  compiled  from  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900}  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  ^ows  the 
number  of  children  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
the  five  chief  groups  of  occupations,  the  increase 
in  the  twenty  years,  1880  to  1900,  and  the  present 
number  estimated  on  that  bt^is  of  increase: 


manufacture  is  reported  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  printing,  liquors  and  beverages,  food 
and  kindred  products,  and  in  shipbuilding.  The 
principal  increase  is  shown  in  textiles,  leather  and 
its  finished  products,  tobacco,  and  in  miscella- 
neous industries. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  census  figures 
must  be  gathered  ftom  available  data  and  that 
the  laws  m  many  states  are  so  defective  as  to 
defeat  the  true  purpose  of  enumeration,  while 
other  states  are  devoid  of  any  agency  for  gather- 
ing official  information,  the  reports  of  the  Censtis 
Department  are  less  convincing  than  is  desirable. 


TABLE  V 
SoiiB  Umitbd  States  Census  Statistics  or  Child  Labor 


Population  of  continental  United  States 

Total  nnmber  of  children  10  to  15  (inclusive)  yean  of  age 

Number  of  children  10  to  15  (inclusive)  years  ol  age  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations  : 

Boys 

Gills 

Per  cent  which  children   10  to  15   (indunve)   years  of  age  at  work  con- 
stitute of  all  cbUdren  10  to  15  inclusive 

Total  number  of  children  10  to  is  (inclusive)  years  of  age  engaged  in  trade 

and  transportation 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  number  of  children  10  to  ij  (inclusive)  years  of  age  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits 

Boys 

Girls 


1880 


S0.1SS.783 
6,649,483 


i.ii8,3S6 
83S.187 
293.169 


16.8 


38.6s  7 

3S.600 

3,048 


133.007 
86,171 
46.836 


1900 


75,368.686 
9.613. >S> 


1.750.178 

I,>64,4U 

485.767 


18.9 


133,363 

100,174 

22,188 


283.869 
170.653 
113,216 


Increase 
percent 


SO.  6 
44.5 


S6.S 
6S.7 


216.5 
181.3 
627.9 


113.4 
98.0 
141.7 


1906 
estimated 


83. 189.756 
10,502.380 

1.939,5  24 


147.352 


329,127 


Children  10  to  13 
(inclusive) 


Children  14  to  is 
(inclusive) 


AH  punful  occupatians 

A«ncultural 

Trade  and  transportation 

Mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Professional  service 


790,623 

604,265 

2i,8js 

6»,S32 

101,513 

438 


959,553 
457.706 
100. 4S7 
221,337 
177.S18 
2,507 


The  Director  of  the  Census,  in  the  "Letter 
of  Transmittal'  (Jan.  25,  1007)  accompanying 
Census  Bulletin  No.  69  on  ^^^Id  Labor  in  the 
U.  &.,"  says,  "With  the  gra^h.  of  copulation 
there  has  probably  been  a.^^Merame  increase 
since  1900  in  the  number  flmSiildren  who  are 
working  for  wages,  except  possibly  in  those  com- 
munities where  new  laws  imposing  greater 
restrictions  upon  thg_  employment  _  of  young 
children  have  been  enacted  and  are'  being  effi- 
ciently enforced,  but  it  is  tmlikely  that,  aside 
from  the  increase  in  numbers,  a  census  taken  at 
the  present  time  would  show  conditions  differing 
materially  from  those  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
twelfth  census." 

A  series  of  Census  Bulletins  od^Manufactures 
(1905)  shows  a  total  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cMiacea  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  in 
manufacturing  ptmeuits,  of  nine  tenths  of  i  per 
cent  in  the  five  years  1900-5,  twenty-five  states 
and  territories  showing  a  decrease  and  twenty- 
ax  showing  an  increase.  The  largest  percentage 
of  decrease  in  the  employment  of  children  m 
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The  belief  is  general  among  those  familiar  with 
child-employing  industries  that  the  number  of 
children  employed  in  some  states  and  in  par- 
tictUar  industries  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  number  reported  either  in 
the  census  returns  or  in  the  inspec- 
tion reports  of  these  states.  This 
belief  is  based  upon  the  known  tend- 
ency of  manufacturers  to  undeiesti- 
mate  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed, the  tendency  of  parents  to  overstate  the 
ages  of  their  working  children,  and  upon  the 
school  census  reports  in  a  large  numbo:  of  in- 
dustrial communities. 

The  Onsus  Bulletins  (1905)  report  32,826 
children  employed  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  four  cotton-manufacturing  states. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  These  figures  are  based  on  information 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  in  those  states. 
The  Blue  Book  (i  90s) ,  also  compiled  from  informa- 
tion given  by  the  manufacturers,  shows,  according 
to  Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
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National  Child  Labor  Committee,  a  number  far 
in  excess  of  the  census  returns.     He  says: 

How  many  childran,  of  what  agas,  an  now  cmjdoycd  in 
Southern  cotton-mills,  nobody  knows.  The  mannbcttnine 
organs  that  are  inclined  to  boom  the  industry,  as  to  capital 
invested,  the  sum  of  wages  paid  and  the  number  of  factories 
and  spindles  and  looms,  are  apparently  trying  to  convince 
the  public  that  this  vast  industry  is  run  with  an  insignificant 
body  of  human  workers.  The  census  statistics  iust  issued 
for  1904  are  far  below,  in  the  statistics  of  employees,  the 
statements  made  by  the  same  manufacturers  to  the  textile 
publications.  And  yet  the  percentage  of  children  under 
sixteen  reported  by  the  manufacturers  is  enough  almost  to 
rouse  a  people  to  arms  in  their  defense. 

The  Blm  Book,  a  recognised  authority  on  cotton-mill 
statistics,  whose  publishers  send  out  every  year  to  the  cotton 
manufacturers  blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  them,  stating  the 
number  of  operatives  employed,  reports  in  actual  numbers, 
or  by  fair  computation  for  the  few  mills  that  do  not  report 
the  number  of  operatives,  the  total  of  108,940  operatives 
for  1906.  Taking  the  Georgia  percentage  of  children  under 
sixteen  to  the  wDole  number  of  employees  as  conservative 
for  the  whole  South,  we  would  have  70,41a  children  under 
sixteen  in  the  Southern  mills,  and  other  disinterested  persons 
have  testified  that  these  children  are  of  all  the  ages  from 
sixteen  to  six.  I  quote  again  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
R.  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  formeriy  president  of 
the  Southern  Cotton  Spinners'  Asscxnation,  later  president  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturen'  Association,  considered 
an  expert  in  cotton-mill  matters,  that  75  per  cent  of  the  spin- 
ners of  the  North  Carolina  mills  were  fourteen  years  and 
under,  while  his  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  George  B.  Hiss,  of 
Chariotte,  told  me  that  the  usual  cuculation  was  that  only 
30  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  adults. 

Another  example  of  the  defectiveness  of  ofiScial 
returns  is  the  Anthracite  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  Pennsylvania  (1905).  This  report 
shows  that  there  were  760  boys  of  whose  ages  the 
deputy  inspectors  were  in  doubt,  though  the  chief 
of  the  department  says  "the  boys  of  doubtful  age 
ntmiber  a  little  over  p  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber employed,  .  ,  .  »t  >s  very  probable,  however, 
that  many  of  the  760  classed  as  doubtful  by  the 
inspectors  are  over  fourteen."  Yet  the  chief 
admits  the  impossibility  of  securing  reliable  data 
in  the  following  words: 

The  difficult  thing  is  to  get  at  the  correct  ages  of  these 
boys,  as  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  were  bom  in  foreign 
countries.  Besides  this,  the  department  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money  to  spend  in  prosecuting  the  parents  or 
piuardians  of  these  childrni.  If  the  next  legislature  could  be 
mduoed  to  appropriate  about  $^0,000  for  this  purpose,  the 
department  could  enter  proceedings  to  get  at  the  true  facts 
in  the  matter.  .  .  . 

The  law  is  emphatic  in  its  rec|uirement  of  properly  attested 
certificates  for  children  applying  for  employment,  but  un- 
fortunately, under  the  present  system  no  protection  is  afforded 
in  cases  where  the  age  is  falsely  represented.  The  inspectors 
may  frequently  have  doubts  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  boys 
who  are  given  emptoyment,  but  as  the  certificates  liave  been 
accepted  by  the  niine  fofemen,  they  are  without  authority  to 
take  action  in  the  matter. 

Prom  towns  and  boroughs  representine  not 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  anthracite  field,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  (1906)  com- 
piled returns  from  school  superintendents  famil- 
iar with  the  family  life  and  childhood  of  these 
communities,  showing  not  less  than  2,460  boys 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  working  in  the  mines 
and  breakers  of  these  towns  and  boroughs.  While 
the  conclusion  would  be  unwarranted  that  the 
total  number  of  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  the  anthracite  field  is  six  times  the 
2,460  reported  (14,760),  it  is  evident  that  the 
760  reported  by  the  department  of  mine  inspec- 
tion is  based  on  inadequate  knowledge.  This 
defect,  as  explained  by  the  writer  CAnnals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Jan.,  1907, p.  43),  arises  from  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  work  of  the  factory  inspector  on 
account  of  the  very  defective  law  of  Pennsylvania 
governing  child  labor  in  the  mines: 


The  mine  inspectors  have  been  hampered  in  their  work 
by  the  fact  that  neariy  all  the  boys  have  sworn  certificates 
to  their  legal  age  for  employment;  by  the  fact  that  the  records 
at  the  mines  show  all  boys  to  be  o(  proper  age;  by  the  fact 
that  the  visiting  inspector  is  usually  known  to  the  boys,  who 
are  thus  on  their  guard  against  any  compromising  confession: 
and  also  by  the  extent  ot  the  field  to  be  covered.  The  de- 
partment reports  an  avenge  of  forty-five  mines  for  every 
deputy  inspector,  which,  as  every  one  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustry knows,  would  require  superhuman  speed  and  strength 
of  every  one  of  these  nfteen  representatives  of  the  state. 
In  his  report  for  1903,  the  chief  criticises  the  law  requiring 
every  mine  to  be  inspected  at  least  every  two  months  in  these 
words:  "This  requirement  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the 
act  and  reduces  the  inspector  to  a  mere  wallong  machine  with 
time  only  to.  note  the  niost  trivial  matten." 

A  complete  statistical  report  of  child  labor  in 
the  U.  S.  would  include  also  a  large  number  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  who  are  at  work 
but  who  are  not  included  in  the  census  returns. 
There  would  also  be  included  the  large  number  of 
children  employed  in  sweat-shops  ("home  indus- 
tries" !) ,  street  trades  and  a  multitude  of  unclassi- 
fied and  informal  occupations  who  are  not  re- 
ported as  gainfully  employed,  but  are  reported 
either  as  at  home,  or  m  school,  or  are  omitted 
altogether. 

The  variety  of  commercial  pursuits  into  which 
the  labor  of  children  enters  is  partly  indicated  by 
the  list  of  315  gainful  occupations  reported  by 
census  enumerators. 

The  New  York  State  Bulletin  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  for  March,  1907,  contains  re- 
turns from  an  investigation  of  tenement-house 
labor  in  certain  streets  in  New  York  City.  In 
seven  streets  visited  there  were  found  193  chil- 
dren engaged  in  gainful  labor — the  manufacture 
of  clothmg,  artificial  flowers,  etc.  These  chil- 
dren ranged  in  age  from  five  to  fourteen  years, 
the  report  showing  the  following  numbers  for  each 
year  of  age: 

Five  vears  of  age,  4 ;  six  years  of  age,  8 ;  seven 
years  of  age,  20 ;  eight  years  of  age,  17 ;  nine  years 
of  age,  25;  ten  years  of  age,  27;  eleven  years  of 
age,  25 ;  twelve  years  of  age,  37 ;  thirteen  years  of 
age,  30. 

Many  of  these  children  were  reported  as  work- 
ing only  occasionally,  while  others  were  employed 
regularly  for  the  entire  day  and  some  until  nine 
or  ten  o  clock  at  night. 

Legislative.  No  two  states  in  the  tmion  have 
identical  laws.  Statutes  differ  as  to  minimum 
age  limit  for  employment,  hours  of  labor,  educa- 
tional requirements,  methods  of  age  certification, 
scope  of  regulation,  etc.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  present  in  detail  the  specific  laws  that 
govern  ciiild  labor  in  the  various  states,  espe- 
cially since  the  statutes  in  several  instances  are 
complicated  and  extensive. 

The  principal  features  of  the  various  laws  are 
noted  m  the  following  table,  from  which  many 
special  features  (hours  of  closing  stores  and 
factories,  catalogue  of  industries  affected  by  the 
law,  description  of  kinds  of  educational  tests  or 
proofs  of  age  required,  and  equipment  and  effect- 
iveness of  factory  inspection  departments)  are 
necessarily  omitted.  A  few  important  excrations 
are  noted  supplementary  to  the  table.*  The  age 
limit  given  does  not  in  every  state  apply  to  all  its 
industries,  but  applies  in  industries  coming  chiefly 
imder_  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inspectors.  The 
more  important  educational  requirements  appear 
in  the  column  "Compulsory  Education." 

>  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  state  laws  (to  Tan.  i,  1907),  see 
"Consumers'  League  Handbook."  1907,  by  Josephine  C. 
Goldmark,  National  Consumers'  League,  los  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  record  year  in  child  labor  legislation  was 
1905,  when  twenty-two  states  and  one  territory 
enacted  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
children.  This  unusual  harvest  of  legislative  im- 
provement may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fruit  of 
many  years  of  activity  on  the  part  of  labor-unions, 
women's  clubs,  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
the  experience  of  states  already  having  effective 
laws  and  efficient  factory  inspectors,  and  espe- 
cially the  organization  of  public  sentiment  against 
the  practise  of  child  employment  since  the  form- 
ation of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
in  April,  1904. 

Promoted  by  these  same  forces,  together  with 
an  awakened  mterest  among  the  churches,  im- 
proved child  labor  laws  were  passed  in  six  states 
m  1906,  Georgia  and  Iowa  having  for  the  first 
time  placed  on  the  statute  books  a  law  against 
chifd  labor.  The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee cooperated  in  allof  this  work  through  distri- 
bution of  literature,  correspondence,  and  general 
support.  In  Iowa  it  was  instrumental  in  bring^g 
together  into  a  state  conmiittee  the  various  ele- 
ments that  had,  tmorganized,  struggled  for  years 
without  success.  In  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Ken- 
tucky representatives  of  the  committee  appeared 
before  the  legislative  assemblies  in  active  support 
of  the  bills,  and  the  work  of  the  Southern  office, 
opened  in  Atlanta  early  in  1 906,  was  concentrated 
on  the  situation  in  Georgia,  which  presented  the 
most  difficult  legislative  battle  that  has  yet  been 
fought  for  the  protection  of  childhood  in  this 
country. 

Since  Jan.  i,  190^,  important  amendments 
have  improved  the  child  labor  laws  in  Alabama, 
Florida,  Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Idaho. 

In  addition  to  these  state  activities  interest 
in  this  subject  has  been  expressed  in  a  growing 
demand  for  national  regulation  of  child  labor. 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  Jan., 
1907,  authorizing  the  federal  government  (un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law)  to  exclude  from  interstate  transportation 
goods  offered  for  shipment  from  mines  or  fac- 
tories employing  children  under  four- 
Lwiilatlaa  ***"  years  of  age.  The  discussions 
■^■^  of  this  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  by  the  press  throughout 
the  country  have  developed  the  encouraging 
fact  that  afl  well-informed  people'  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  the  evil  and  grant  the  urgency  of  some 
thorough  method  of  regulation — the  division  of 
opinion  turning  only  upon  the  question  whether 
it  would  be  expedient,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
national  government  has  the  power  to  legislate 
in  a  matter  heretofore  regarded  as  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  state  jurisdiction. 

In  a  country  composed  of  a  number  of  almost 
independent  commonwealths  the  disparity  in 
state  laws  is  a  source  of  great  confusion.  Not 
onlv  does  such  inequality  render  enforcement 
of  law  difficult,  but  the  states  with  regulation 
well  advanced  lay  burdens  upon  merchants  and 
manufacturers  as  against  their  competitors  across 
the  state  line  which  they  consider  unfair.  The 
glass  manufacturer  of  eastern  Ohio  protests 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  em- 
plovment  of  boys  under  sixteen  at  night,  when 
he  knows  that  just  acro.ss  the  river  his  competi- 
tor, whose  expenses  for  fuel,  material,  and  ship- 
ping are  identical  with  his  own,  can  employ  boys 
m  Pennsylvania  at  night  at  fourteen  years  and 
in   West   Virginia  during   vacation   at    twelve. 


The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  felt  to  be  an  in- 
justice and  the  violation  of  a  well-recognized 
economic  principle. 

In  view  of  the  halting  action  that  may  be  ex- 
pected in  many  states  where  the  need  of  reform 
IS  greatest,  many  believe  that  some  national  ac- 
tion is  necessary  if  the  present  generation  is  to 
be  safeguarded.  Despite  the  strong  predispo- 
sition of  the  National  Child  Labor  Cmnmittee  to 
favor  state  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  in- 
dustry, it  appears  to  have  become  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  its  members  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  at  least  taJce  steps  to  secure  the 
entire  elimination  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  from  the  field  of  gainful  occupation,  leav- 
mg  the  individual  states  to  take  such  further 
action  as  seems  justified.  This  would  establish 
a  standard  below  which  the  nation  cannot  safely 
permit  any  of  its  parts  to  fall. 

In  some  respects  the  most  important  measure 

dealing  with  the  employment  ot  children  is  the 

law  enacted  bv  Congress  in  Febru- 

A  IMnal   ^T^'  '9°7'  antnorizing  an  investiga- 

IinvMlam-  ^^'^^  '^^  ^  conditions  of  workmg 
y^^*^  women  and  children.  This  law  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  persistent  activity 
of  the  General  Feaeration  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League, 
the  National  Consumers*  League,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  and  other  organizations 
interested  in  the  protection  of  children.  An 
appropriation  of  $150,000  was  devoted  to  this 
investigation  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  add  to  his  regular  staS  of  investi- 
gators a  sufficient  force  to  make  this  special 
study.  The  value  of  such  an  investigation  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Heretofore,  in  de- 
fault of  reliable  and  complete  statistics  either 
from  the  census  bureau  or  the  departments  of 
labor  and  factory  inspection  in  the  various  states, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  private  organizations 
like  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  to  se- 
cure through  their  own  agents  the  statistical  data 
necessary  ror  arousing  public  interest  in  the  evils 
aj^inst  which  they  are  organized.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  private  investigation  is  obvious.  No 
matter  how  thorough  the  agents  of  a  private  or- 
ganization may  be,  their  reports  are  always  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  unofficial  or  "irresponsi- 
ble." These  committees  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility of  private  organizations  in  arousing  pub- 
lic interest,  promoting  improved  legislation,  and 
aiding  in  law  enforcement.  But  they  believe  the 
duty  of  discovering  to  what  extent  the  citizens 
of  our  country  are  subjected  to  unfavorable  or 
injurious  conditions  is  distinctly  a  duty  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  various  common- 
wealths. They  have  therefore  been  active  in 
urging  this  government  investigation  which  will 
lay  an  authoritative  foundation  for  the  work 
they  are  organized  to  conduct. 

This  report  will  have  a  special  value  in  that 
the  investigation  is  not  limited  to  a  statistical 
study,  but  IS  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
research  into  the  conditions  surrounding  wage- 
earning  women  and  children.  It  is  this  larger 
social  phase  of  the  investigation  whidi  distin- 
guishes it  from  a  mere  census  report  and  which 
led  the  director  of  the  census  to  declare  so  em- 
phatically that  such  an  investi^tion  lies  entirely 
outside  the  appropriate  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  census  bureau. 

The  labor  organizations  have  for  many  years 
protested  against  the  employment  of  young  chil- 
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dren   in  gainful  occupations,   and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  among  the 
forces  arrayed  against  this  sj^item.     The  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  been  so 
active  in  promoting  better  conditions  that  at 
present  nearly  all  enterprising  local 
m..„,,,.     clubs  have  a  special  committee  on 
^i*!'     I     child  labor,   and  these  committees 
^^5J?     keep  the  club  members  informed  of 
j^j^       the  work  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.     Leading  educators,  so- 
cial settlement  workers,  business  men  and  many 
manufacturers  and  other  employers  of  labor  are 
joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better 
conditions  for  working  children,  all  these  classes 
of  citizens  being  represented  in  the  personnel  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  while  lat- 
terly the  churches  throughout  the  country  are 
awiUcening  to  the  existence  of  this  menace  to 
the  intellM^ual  and  moral  interests  of  society. 

The  National  Consumers'  League,  and  its  local 
branches,  seeks  the  improvement  of  industrial 
conditions  through  the  means  of  a 
systematic    boycott    on    producers 
^,   and   purveyors   of   goods   manufac- 
tured   in    unsanitary    factories    or 
sweat-shops,  or  where  child  labor  is 
employed,  or  offered  for  sale  in  places 
ignoring  certain  well-defined  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  employees.     The  earlier  activities  of 
the  league  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  white  underwear  for  women,  but  more  recently 
a  vigorous  campaign  has  been  entered  against 
the    manufacture    and    sale    of    impure    foods. 
While  this  has  been  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
league,  perhaps  its  greatest  service  has  been  in 
the    positive   efforts    aiming    to    secure   higher 
standards  of  legislation  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children  and  women,  and  to  the  Con- 
sumers' League  should  be  accorded  the  honor  of 
having  first  undertaken,  in  a  systematic  manner, 
the  adet^aatie  legal  protection  of  working  children 
in  America. 
Since  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  out- 
SaU^ul     g"'''^h  of  the  conviction,  promoted 
«^^J?2Lr  °y  ™any  interested  agencies,  that  a 
1^        ...       problem  of  such  dimensions  requires 
treatment  by  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  an  oreanization  of  national  scope, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  formed  in 
1904,  has  become  the  most  important  organiza- 
tion working  on  this  question.     For  its  work,  see 
National  Child  Labor  Committbb. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  this  committee  we  have 
made  the  following  observations  of  the  relation 
of  child  labor  to  social  welfare,  and  these  have,  in 
part,  determined  the  policy  of  the  committee  in 
Its  activities: 

I.  Children  in  Agricultural  Pursuits  Need 
Protection. 

It  has  been  customary  heretofore  to  exclude 
children  in  ag^cultural  pursuits  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  child  labor  problem,  on  the  ground 
that  work  on  the  farm  is  always  beneficial.  The 
open  fields  and  pure  air  and  educational  op- 
portuatties  have  been  set  in  bright  contrast  to  the 
environment  of  the  overworked  child  in  the  facto- 
ries and  tenements  of  our  large  cities.     There  is  a 


contrast,  but  not  strong  enough  to  justifv  the  neg- 
lect of  the  child  in  agriculture.  'The  mvestiga- 
tions  of  this  committee,  while  as  yet  incomplete, 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  poverty  and  ignorance 
of  children  in  many  countiy  communities.  This 
is  not  chiefly  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
families  Uve  in  a  degree  of  isolation,  tho  even  here 
are  many  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  hard  manual 
labor  during  years  that  should  be  given  to  edu- 
cation and  play.  But  action  taken  to  regulate 
child  labor  in  agriculture  should  be  directed 
especially  toward  those  phases  of  the  industry 
in  which  people  work  in  large  groups.  In  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  ana  canning  farms 
of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsjrl- 
vania,  and  other  Eastern  states,  as  well  as  in 
sections  along  the  Pacific  slope,  there  are  condi- 
tions which  demand  careful  regfulation. 

Children  whose  ages  range  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  have  been  found  working  eleven  or  twelve 
hours  a  day  during  the  rush  of  l£e  canning  season, 
the  hours  often  reaching  sixty  or  seventy  a  week. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  form  of  employment 
is  not  so  much  in  the  labor  itself,  as  in  the  housing 
and  sanitary  conditions.  A  description  of  living 
conditions  reported  by  one  of  the  investigators 
is  fairly  tjrpical  of  what  have  been  found  in  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  country. 

"As  you  enter  the  door  of  one  of  these  shanties 
you  see  a  long  line  of  straw  divided  into  bunks. 
These  straw  bunks  are  the  beds  of  the  workers. 
The  bunks  are  divided  by  small  boards  not  more 
than  eight  inches  hi^h,  just  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent one  family  rollmg  over  on  another.  Each 
bunk  represents  a  family — man,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren. "There  is  no  privacy,  and  the  influence  on 
the  young  boys  and  girls  is  wretchedly  degrading. 
These  bunks  are  probably  seven  feet  long  by  five 
broad,  and  in  each  one  there  are  from  four  to  six 
people.  From  the  ceiling  or  on  ropes  stretched 
across  the  room  hang  the  clothes  of  the  men  and 
women,  unclean  and  nasty  looking;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  are  the  trunks  and  traveling  jpar- 
aphemalia  of  the  residents.  Some  of  these  shan- 
ties are  reasonably  decent,  but  even  in  these  a 
whole  family  sleeps  in  a  small  room.  Usually  the 
shanties  are  far  enough  from  the  canning-house 
to  escape  the  odor,  but  in  two  cases  I  found  the 
drainage  from  the  canning-house  so  close  to  the 
shanty  that  the  rotten  tomatoes  and  stagnant 
juice  and  seeds,  turned  into  a  moldy  and  festering 
mass,  raised  an  odor  that  was  absolutely  re- 
pulsive." 

No  industry  in  which  evil  conditions  may 
reach  such  an  extreme  should  be  left  unregulated, 
especially  when  utilizing  so  lai^  a  majority  of  all 
working  children.  The  investigation  of  this  form 
of  child  labor  has  not  yet  been  extensive  enough 
to  warrant  an  appeal  for  uniform  legislation. 
Even  the  total  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  these 
large  groups  would  not  wholly  mitigate  the  evil. 
The  parents  come  for  the  season  accompanied  by 
their  children,  and  the  improvement  01  sanitary 
and  housing  conditions  would  be  the  greatest  safe- 
guard to  childhood,  while  any  law  establishing  a 
minimum  age  for  employment  should  be  accom- 
panied by  adequate  provision  for  the  care  and 
education  of  the  children  excluded  from  labor. 

From  other  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is 
truck-gardening  and  fruit-picking  are  such  re- 
ports of  the  possibility  01  serious  immorality 
among  children  working  in  groups,  although  re- 
turning to  their  homes  at  night,  that  strength  U 
added  to  the  conclusion  that  agricultural  pur- 
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suits  should  not  be  left  unregulated.  It  has  been 
necessary  thus  far,  however,  for  the  committee  to 
devote  its  principal  attention  to  those  forms  of 
child  labor  confessedly  more  serious  in  their 
effects— employment  in  factories,  mines,  work- 
shops, mercantile  establishments,  street  trades, 
and  transportation. 

II.  The  Demand  for  Child  Labor  appears  to  be 
Industrial  rather  than  Economic. 

As  soon  as  childhood  shows  its  capacity  for  any 
specific  form  of  labor,  industry  at  once  seizes  it 
and  posits  an  feconomic  necessity  for  so  doing. 
This  takes  the  form  of  a  demand  from  both  the 
employer  and  the  parent.  It  is  urged  in  the  cigar 
factories  of  Pittsburg,  the  coal-breakers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  glass  factories  of  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  cotton-mills  of  the  South,  that 
neither  cigars,  glassware,  cotton  goods  nor  coal 
can  be  produced  for  the  market  without  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor.  The  need  of  the  child 
is  also  made  the  defense  of  his  toil.  It  is  urged 
that  without  such  employment  the  child  will 
suffer  want  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents 
who  depend  on  his  labor. 

Our  research  leads  us  to  deny  the  validity  of 
both  arguments.  No  form  of  legitimate  manu- 
facture depends  on  child  labor — ^tho  often  finding 
it  an  economy  and  a  convenience.  Cotton  is 
produced  as  successfully  in  Massachusetts  with- 
out the  labor  of  young  children  as  in  Maine  or 
Rhode  Island  with  their  labor  partially  limited, 
or  in  the  South  where  child  labor  is  almost  with- 
out restriction.  The  glass  industry  is  demon- 
strating that  child  labor  is  incidental  rather  than 
essential,  and  many  large  factories  are  being 
equipped  with  mechanical  devices  which  will 
almost  entirely  supplant  the  children.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  coal  fields  where  the  widest  disparity 
in  conditions  prevails,  some  collieries  depending 
largely  on  men  and  automatic  slate-pickers  for 
the  work  performed  in  others  by  small  boys.  We 
have  repeatedly  observed  that  when  laws  are  en- 
acted so  restricting  child  labor  as  to  render  it  more 
expensive  or  inconvenient  than  machinery  the 
latter  is  adopted  without  serious  inconvenience. 
We  are  proving,  even  by  the  halting  legislative 
steps  taken  in  our  states,  what  was  apparent  in 
England  before  1850 — that  regulated  mdustries, 
far  from  suffering  in  comparison  with  others,  have 
continually  improved  their  machinery  and  meth- 
ods and  developed  higher  standards  of  comfort 
and  industrial  achievement  than  have  their  ex- 
empted and  unregulated  rivals. 

As  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  homes  of 
cheap  labor,  we  observe  that  the  influx  of  poverty 
drawn  by  forms  of  industry  which  bring  quick 
returns  without  the  investment  of  capital  or 
skill  peoples  the  regions  promoting  such  indus- 
tries with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  hungry 
mouths,  to  the  despair  of  philanthropic  agencies. 
Instead  of  being  benefited  by  such  industries  the 
average  toiler  grows  poorer  every  year  while  his 
family  falls  ever  fartner  below  the  standard  of 
decent  living.  Great  industries,  like  the  glass, 
iron,  steel,  and  railroad  industries,  often  bring  in 
their  train  the  small  merchant  and  pedler,  the 
cheap  garment  worker  and  stogie  roller  who  live 
in  abject  poverty  and  work  in  cramped  tenements 
of  tmventilated  filth.  Poverty  is  never  de- 
creased by  being  congested,  and  the  orphan  and 
the  poor  widow  are  never  permanently  relieved 
by  industries  that  bid  for  cheap  labor. 


To  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  such  families 
as  depend  for  support  on  children  obviously  unfit 
for  hard  labor,  a  system  of  relief  has  been  estab- 
lished in  several  large  cities  by  which  private 
agencies  undertake  to  pay  to  the  family  in  the 
form  of  a  scholarship  a  weekly  sum  approxima- 
ting the  amount  the  child  could  earn,  on  condition 
that  the  child  is  kept  in  school.  This  has  the 
effect  of  relieving  a  number  of  worthy  cases  where 
the  welfare  of  the  child  would  otherwise  have 
been  menaced,  and  also  of  demonstrating  how 
small  a  percentage  of  working  children  are  really 
essential  breadwinners  of  the  families  they  repre- 
sent. 

III.  The  Physical  EffecU  of  Child  Labor  Demand 
an  Exhaustive  Investigation. 

The  brief  industrial  history  of  this  country  and 
the  meajger  official  data  available  prevent  a  com- 
prehensive conclusion  as  to  the  physical  effects 
of  premature  labor.  While  dogpmatic  assertions 
as  to  plr^ical  deterioration  should  not  be  based 
on  insufncient  data,  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  same  effects  will  follow  the  heavy 
and  unregulated  toil  of  children  in  America  whida 
were  long  ago  demonstrated  to  be  the  fruit  of 
child  labor  in  England  and  other  older  countries. 

Pictures  and  physical  descriptions  of  factory 
children  filed  in  the  office  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  showing  the  effects  of  a  single 
year,  or  two  years,  of  work  are  sufficiently  stri- 
king to  justify  the  demand  for  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  all  children  entering  industry,  and 
at  regular  intervals  thereafter — the  results  to  be 
systematically  compared  with  the  results  of  an 
examination  of  children  not  gainfully  employed. 
This  should  be  undertaken  by  every  state  main- 
taining child-employing  industries,  and  if  neces- 
sary by  the  national  government.  Massachusetts 
has  already  adopted  a  system  of  examination  for 
all  children  whether  entering  school  or  labor. 

Among  the  specific  indications  of  the  physical 
effects  of  premature  labor  may  be  mentioned  tiie 
following  observations  on  child  labor  by  Dr. 
Albert  U.  Freiberg,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Laymen  unully  underestimate  the  physiological  impoi^ 
tance  of  the  play  hours  of  children  between  the  a^es  of  ten  and 
nxteen  yean.  Work  during  this  period  of  lue  in  factory 
and  workshop  has  the  effect  of  causing  excessive  fatigue  in 
certain  groups  of  mnsdes.  This  fatigue  results  in  muscular 
defeneration  and  the  assumption  of  certain  faulty  attitudes 
which  are  at  first  habitual  but  later  assume  the  place  of  the 
normal,  leaving  the  child  more  or  less  permanently  deformed 
and  to  some  extent  incapacitated. 

TheM  deformities  an  to  be  regarded  on  the  one  hand, 
however,  not  simply  as  disfiguring  but  as  interfering  with 
wage-earning  capacity  later  on,  or  as  menaces  to  health  and 
the  normal  tenure  of  life. 

The  work  of  boys  is  for  the  most  part  done  in  the  standing 
position.  This  worit  usually  constitutes  an  apprenticeship 
tor  work  to  be  done  in  the  same  position  as  journeymen  adults. 
A  very  frequent  result  of  such  premature  and  excessive  toil 
in  boys  is  the  breaking  down  of  the  feet  which  results  in  what 
is  populariy  known  as  "flat  foot."  Under  these  dream- 
stances,  it  is  seen  quite  frequently  in  its  severest  forms,  and 
thus  often  results  in  permanently  forbidding  the  continuance 
of  the  trade  learned  as  a  boy. 

The  giri,  on  the  other  hsjtd,  does  her  work  in  the  factory 
in  a  sitting  position,  as  a  rule.  The  effect  is  frequently  the 
development  of  what  is  known  as  "rotary  latOBl  curvature 
of  the  spine."  This  results  in  disabling  the  expansive  power 
of  the  chest,  crowds  the  heart  and  lungs  abnormally  and  even 
affects  the  capacity  and  shape  of  the  pelvis.  Par  this  reason 
it  is  weU  known  that  severe  cases  of  lateral  curvature  result  in 
bringing  the  tenure  of  life  far  below  the  average  by  its  effect 
upon  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  deformity  of  the  pelvis  has 
long  been  known  as  being  productive  of  serious  luum  in  the 
maternal  function. 

While  these  deformities  are  not  confined  to  one  sex  or  tha 
other,  and  while  they  do  not  occur  in  the  greater  number  of 
toDing  chndien,  they  are  known  to  be  particulariy  frequent 
among  them.    The  baneful  effects  of  tliese  d^onnitles  ara 
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KTcatly  intensified  by  onfortunkte  home  environment  and 
improper  noatishment.  Finally,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  thev  are  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most  common  evi- 
dences oc  physical  deterioration  to  be  observed  among  work- 
ing children. 

This  testimony  is  amply  corroborated  by  pro- 
fessional jud|^ent  in  aU  countries  having  child- 
employing  mdustries.  The  English  medical 
authorities  on  the  subject  are  familiar  to  the 
American  student. 

In  France  careful  attention  has  been  given  to 
specific  effects  of  child  employment  and  Dr. 
Grancher,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
declares  that  a  ten-hour  day  of  labor  for  a  child 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  is  a  physiological 
error.     Dr.  Letule,  of  the  Paris  Hospital,  says: 

Chfldren  ought  not  to  work  in  a  doaed-in  space.  The 
child  needs  his  portion  of  play.  .  .  .  To  make  use  of  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  child,  to  transform  his  gestures  into  re- 
museratiTe  work,  gesturea  which  are  indispensable  to  his 
physical  development,  is  to  wither  the  species  in  its  future 
hopes,  is  to  condemn  to  tuberculosis  thousands  of  poor 
beings  who  ought  to  become  robust  workmen. 

Dr.  Sevestre,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine and  Inspector-General  of  the  Sanitary  Serv- 
ice, says: 

It  appears  possible  to  me  that  if  the  hygienists  and  doctors 
who  ^ve  special  attention  to  the  physical  development  of 
children  had  been  consulted  the  legal  duration  of  work  for 
childnn  in  workshops  or  in  establishnients  more  or  less  health- 
ful would  have  been  diminished. 

In  1846,  in  the  British  Parliament,  Lord 
Macaulay  delivered  this  condemnation  of  prema- 
ture and  excessive  child  labor : 

Sdy  on  it  that  intense  labor,  beginning  too  early  in  life, 
continued  too  long  every  day,  stunting  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  leaving  no  time  for  healthfid  exercise,  no  time  for  intel- 
lectual culture,  must  impair  all  those  high  qualities  which 
have  made  our  country  great.  Your  overworked  boys  will 
bea>me  a  feeble  and  ignoble  race  of  men,  the  parents  of  a 
more  feeble  progeny :  nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  laborer  wiH  injuriously  affect  those  very  interests 
to  which  his  physical  and  moral  energies  have  been  sacrificed. 

Yet  one  will  find  among  American  employers 
of  labor,  and  American  legislators,  the  same  de- 
fense of  the  virtue  of  overwork  for  young_  children 
that  has  been  advanced  since  the  earliest  days 
of  factory  leg^islation  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France. 

Such  state  reports  as  give  the  number  and  ages 
of  children  in  various  forms  of  labor  show  a  re- 
markable similarity  in  the  percentage  of  accidents 
to  children  under  sixteen  as  compared  with  acci- 
dents to  adults.  Whether  in  glass  factories, 
textile,  steel  or  iron  mills,  mines  or  quarries,  the 
ratio  of  about  two  and  one  half  to  one  prevails. 
The  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  m  Penn- 
sylvania, 1905,  shows  16,774  slate-pickers  em- 
ployed in  that  year,  8,124,  or  48  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  imder  sixteen.  Yet  of  the  slate-pickers 
killed  by  accident  75  per  cent  were  under  sixteen, 
the  ratio  of  risk  being  three  to  one.  The  report 
ako  demonstrates  that  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  accidents  in  and  about  the  mines  (the 
percentage  to  the  number  employed  being  greater 
m  IOCS  than  in  any  year  since  1880)  is  due  either 
to  the  youth  or  the  ignorance  of  the  workers. 

IV.  Child  Labor  Diminishes  Family  Income. 

The  direct  effect  of  child  labor  upon  the  family 
income  follows  the  recognized  tendency  of  the 
cheaper  article  to  drive  the  better  from  the  mar- 
ket.   A  comparison  of  wages  in  industries  that 


utilize  child  labor  with  industries  demanding 
only  adult  labor  shows  that  the  total  income  of 
the  family  in  the  former — as  in  the  silk  and  cotton 
factories,  cheap  cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  and 
the  unskilled  departments  of  the  glass  and  coal- 
mining industries — is  not  equal  to  the  income  of 
the  family  in  the  trades — iron  and  steel,  bridge 
building,  railroad  and  lumber  industries — where 
only  adult  members  of  the  family  are  employed. 

When  the  natural  breadwinner  is  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  his  family  as  an  economic  unit 
but  must  impose  upon  each  member  the  burden 
of  semiindependent  industrial  existence,  we  are 
brought  to  a  sociological  problem  of  far-reaching 
import.  The  institution  we  call  the  family  can- 
not survive  the  crumbling  of  its  economic  fotm- 
dation. 

A  comprehensive  tabulation  of  the  birth-rate  as 
related  to  family  income  and  to  the  income  of  the 
head  of  the  family  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  But 
such  a  tabulation  is  impracticable  until  our  com- 
monwealths are  better  equipped  with  records  of 
vital  statistics.  And  men  who  work  in  the  social 
laboratory — especially  teachers  and  physicians — 
bring  to  us  startling  evidence  of  the  reluctance  of 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people  to  bear  children, 
when  they  observe  skilled  employments  steadily 
being  divided  into  unskilled  branches  which  bid 
for  child  labor,  while  the  ignorant,  the  vicious, 
and  the  physically  unfit  continue  to  propagate 
their  own  kind. 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  in- 
vestigations recently  conducted  that  the  finding 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Eng- 
land in  1889  has  its  counterpart  in  this  country 
to-day — that  the  worst  conditions,  the  longest 
hours,  and  the  lowest  wages  existed  in  the  domes- 
tic workshops  which  we  have  been  so  concerned 
to  leave  free  from  any  government  regulation. 

V.  Child  Labor  Tends  to  Industrial  Deterioration. 

The  effects  of  child  labor  are  seen  in  the  cheap- 
ening of  industrial  products,  due  to  unskilled 
labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  tm- 
fitting  of  the  adult  for  the  proper  consumption 
of  goods,  because  of  his  defective  mental  and 
physical  training.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education, 
1906,  shows  that  those  who  too  early  in  life  enter 
industries  that  bid  for  cheap  child  labor  are 
doomed  to  spend  their  future  years  in  such  labor 
at  wages  that  will  never  afford  adequate  support. 
It  is  shown,  for  example,  that  while  the  cotton- 
mills  offer  about  $4  a  week  to  children  beginning 
as  against  about  $2.50  in  the  leather  industries, 
and  thus  win  the  larger  number  of  children,  the 
wages  do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
the  cotton-mills  the  weekly  wages  advance  to 
about  $6  or  $6.50  and  there  rest,  while  in  the  shoe 
factories  the  ad.vance  proceeds  from  $2.50  to  $11 
or  $12  a  week,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  special 
opportunities  for  advancement.  No  other  state 
has  made  so  careful  a  research  into  this  problem, 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
from  other  countries.  If  the  child  laborer  pro- 
gresses in  years  but  not  in  earning  capacity  his 
poverty  precludes  his  participation  m  the  fruits  of 
industry.  He  becomes  a  poor  purchaser,  fails  to 
consume  his  share  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale, 
and  thus  promotes  that  commercial  congestion 
from  which  the  markets  of  the  world  so  frequently 
suffer. 

The  condemnation  of  the  unregulated  domestic 
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and  street  trades  is  even  more  emphatic.  All 
the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  recently  be- 
fore the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  of  the 
British  Government  "concurred  in  the  view  that 
'once  a  street  trader  always  a  street  trader'  and 
that  the  streets  manufacture  the  casual  worker, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  loafer."  (Nettie  Adler, 
1906,  "Juvenile  Wage  Earners  and  their  Work," 
P-  7)- 

VI.  Child  Labor  not  a  Problem  of  Foreign  Labor. 

A  special  study  of  the  relation  of  our  foreign 
populations  to  child  labor  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  claim  often 
advanced  that  this  system,  even  panting  its  evil, 
affects  only  the  foreigners.  This  claim  is  well 
founded  only  in  those  localities  in  which  recent 
arrivals  from  foreign  countries  constitute  the 
lower  and  more  helpless  element  in  the  com- 
munity. There  their  ignorance  and  traditional 
subjection  to  industrial  injustices  make  their 
children  the  easy  ptey  of  the  unscrupulous  or 
the  misguided  employer.  Boroughs  in  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  are  found  in  which  not 
more  than  3  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  of  the  school 
pupils  enrolled  ever  reach  the  high  school,  and  of 
these  few  if  any  are  of  the  foreign-bom  children 
who  abound  in  these  communities.  But  the  ex- 
ploitation of  young  children  is  no  respecter  of  race 
distinctions  and,  where  legal  safeguards  are  want- 
ing, the  coal-mine  and  the  glass  factory  and  the 
silk-  and  cotton-mill  take  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  Lithuanian,  Pole,  Portuguese, 
French  Canadian,  or  native  Cavalier  or  Puritan 
stock.  But  were  this  evil  limited  to  foreign- 
born  races,  they  so  soon  become  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  life  that  an  injury  to  them  is  an 
injury  to  all. 

VII.  A  Working  Plan. 

We  must  recognize  the  possibility  of  misjudg- 
ing, the  character  of  the  phenomena  that  have 
thus  far  imprest  us.  Certain  phases  of  child- 
labor  research  must  be  carried  on  systematically 
for  some  years  before  more  than  tentative  re- 
sults should  be  announced. 

Meanwhile  we  are  convinced  that  the  results 
of  the  investigations  thus  far  conducted,  when 
interpreted  by  the  experience  of  older  industrial 
communities,  justify  as  a  working  hypothesis 
a  pro-am  of  opposition  to  child  labor  along  the 
following  general  lines: 

(i)  The  regulation  of  all  branches  of  industry 
in  which  children  are  employed.  The  experi- 
ence of  older  industrial  communities  proves  that 
in  the  absence  of  regulation  there  will  be  some 
trades  in  which  at  least  some  workers  will  be 
driven  to  exist  under  conditions  so  exhausting 
and  demoralizing  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity. This  excessive  burden  will  fall  most 
heavily  upon  the  laborers  least  able  to  protest 
against  injustice — namely,  the  children. 

(3)  The  elimination  of  the  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  as  an  industrial  factor. 

(3)  The  restriction  of  employment  for  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  ex- 
cluding the  physically  or  mentally  defective  and 
the  illiterates;  forbidding  the  employment  of 
others  at  night,  for  more  than  eight  nours  a  day, 
or  in  any  employment  dangerous  to  life,  limb, 
health  or  morals. 

The  requisites  of  a  good  child-labor  law  are 


best  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  General 
Secretary  of  The  National  Consumers'  League 
(in  "Some  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation," 
"The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1905,  pp. 
93  **?■)  *s  follows: — . 

Wlutt  Constitutea  Effective  Child-Labor  Laws 

Effective  legislation  dealing  with  child  labor  involves 
many  differing  elements,  including  the  child,  the  parent,  the 
employer,  the  officials  charged  with  the  duty  oi  enforcing 
the  statute*,  and  finally  the  community  which  enacts  laws, 
provides  schools  for  the  children  when  they  are  prohibited 
from  working,  supports  and  authorises  omcers  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  prescribes  penalties  for  their  violation, 
assists  dependent  families  in  which  the  children  are  bdow 
the  legal  age  for  work.  In  the  long  run,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  law  depends  upon  the  conscience  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  far  more  than  upon  the  parent  and  the  employer  acting 
tomther. 

With  the  foregoing  reservations  and  qualifications  duly 
emphasized,  the  following  summaries  are  believed  to  outline, 
the  substance  of  the  effective  legislation  which  it  seems 
reasonable  to  trv  to  secure  in  the  present  and  the  immediate 
future.  They  deal  only  with  provisions  for  the  child  as  a 
child,  taking  for  granted  the  provisions  for  fire-escapes, 
safeguards  for  machines,  toilet  facilities  and  all  those  things 
which  the  child  shares  with  the  adult  worker. 

An  effective  child-labor  law  rests  primarily  upon  certain 
definite  prohibitions,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Labor  Is  PrMbiled:  (i)  for  all  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years;  (i)  for  all  children  under  sixteen  yean  of 
age  who  do  not  measure  sixty  inches  and  weigh  eighty 
pounds;  i  (3)  for  all  children  under  sixteen  years  <»  age  who 
cannot  read  fluently  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language;  (4)  for  all  children  under  the  age  erf 
sixteen  vears,  between  the  hours  of  7  p.h.  and  7  A.M.,  or  longer 
than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer  than  forty- 
ewht  hours  in  any  week;  (5)  for  all  cbfldren  under  the  age 
01  sixteen  yean  in  occupations  dangerous  to  life,  limb,  health 
or  morals. 

Th4  Child. — Effective  legislation  requires  that  before  going 
to  work  the  child  satisfy  a  competent  officer  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  that  it  (1)  is  fourteen  yean  of  age,  and  (a)  is  in 
good  health,  and  U)  measures  at  least  sixty  inches  and 
weighs  eighty  jxMmds,  and  (4)  is  able  to  read  fluently  and 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  Bng^h  language,  and 
(5)  has  attended  school  a  full  schotd  year  during  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding  going  to  work. 

Th4  Partnt. — Effective  ciSd-labor  legislation  requires  that 
the  parent  ( i)  keep  the  child  in  school  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
yean  and  longer  if  the  child  has  not  completed  its  required 
actKxd  work,  and  (1)  take  oath  as  to  the  exact  age  of  the 
child  before  letting  it  begin  to  work,  and  (t)  substantiate 
the  oath  by  produi^ing  a  transcript  ol  the  official  record  of 
the  birth  of  the  ohiM,  or  the  record  of  its  baptism,  or  some 
othfT  religious  recori]  erf  the  time  of  the  birth  01  the  child,  and 
muEt  (4)  produce  thr  record  of  the  child's  school  attendance. 
siRned  by  Che  prindpal  of  the  school  which  the  child  last 
attended. 

Tkt  Employtr. — Effective  child-labor  legislation  requires 
that  the  employer  lefore  letting  the  child  begin  to  work: 
( 1 )  obtain  and  place  on  file  ready  tor  official  inspection  papen 
showing  (d)  the  place  and  date  of  birth  cf  the  child  suDstan- 
tinted  by  (&)  the  Dath  of  the  parent  oorroborated  by  (c)  a 
transcript  of  the  official  register  of  births,  or  by  a  transcript  of 
the  reconl  of  hRptUni,  or  other  religious  record  of  the  birth  of 
the  child,  stid  by  (li  H  he  school  record  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  which  the  child  last  attended,  and  hy  («)  the 
stii*'  ■' '  *  "ft'  •  i  "  *r  of  the  Btxuxl  cf  Education  or  the 
Bui__  ui  i*L_.h  deUgnated  for  the  purpose,  that  he  has 
approved  the  papen  and  examined  the  child;  (2)  after  per- 
mitting the  child  to  begin  to  work,  the  employer  is  required 
to  produce  the  foregoing  papen  on  demand  (»  the  school-at- 
tendance officer,  the  health  officer,  and  the  factory  inspecton; 
(3)  in  case  the  child  cease  to  work,  the  employer  must  restore 
to  the  child  the  papen  enumerated  above;  (4)  during  the 
time  that  the  child  is  at  work,  the  employer  must  provide 
suitable  seats,  and  permit  their  use  so  f^  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  allows;  and  must  (s)  post  and  keep  posted  in  a 
consincuous  place,  the  houn  for  beginning  work  in  the 
morning,  and  for  stopping  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day: 
the  houn  for  resuming  work  and  for  stopfnng  at  the  close  cf 
the  day;  and  all  work  done  at  any  time  not  spedfied  in  such 
posted  notice  constitutes  a  violaUon  of  the  law.  The  total 
number  of  houn  must  not  exceed  eight  in  any  one  day  or 
forty-eis^  in  one  week. 

7*«  Officials. — Effective  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
children  requires  that  the  officials  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  it  (i)  give  their  whole  time,  not  less  than  eight 
hoins  01  every  working-day.  to  the  porfcrmance  of  their 
duties,  maldng  night  inspections  whenever  this  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  children  are  not  working  during  the 

1  This  measure  is  not  now  specified  in  any  statnte,  tho  it  is 
implied  in  the  statute  of  New  York,  enacted  in  1903. 
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prohifaited  houn;  and  (i)  treat  all  emplo7«n  aliks,  inaspec- 
ti-ve  of  political  conadentioni,  of  race,  religion  or  power  in  a 
cammonity;  (3)  prosecute  all  violationi  of  the  law;  (4)  keep 
records  complete  and  intelligible  enough  to  facilitate  tub 
enactment  of  l^^dation  niitable  to  the  changing  conditions 
at  industry. 

TTw  School. — The  best  child-labor  law  is  a  compulsory 
education  law  covering  forty  weeks  of  the  year  and  requiring 
the  consecutive  attendance  of  all  the  children  to  the  age  ot 
fourteen  years,  and  until  sixteen  yean,  unless  they  have  mean- 
while completed  a  specified  portion  of  the  curriculum,  as 
eight  years  in  Colorado  or  five  yean  in  New  York.  It  is 
never  csertain  that  children  are  not  at  work,  if  they  are 
out  of  school.  In  order  to  keep  the  children,  however,  it  is 
not  enough  to  compd  attendance — ^the  schools  must  be 
modified  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  recent  immigrants 
in  the  North  and  of  the  poor  whites  in  the  South,  affording 
instruction  which  appeals  to  the  parents  as  worth  having,  in 
lieu  of  the  wages  which  the  children  are  forbidden  to  earn, 
and  appeals  to  the  children  as  interesting  and  attractive. 
No  system  of  child-labor  legislation  can  be  regarded  as 
efiective  which  does  not  face  and  deal  with  these  facts. 

The  vacation  school  and  camp  promise  reenforcement  of 
the  child-labor  laws;  which  are  now  seriously  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  the  long  vacation  leaves  idle  upon  the  streets  children 
whom  employers  covet  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  their 
labor,  while  parents,  greedy  for  the  children's  earnings  and 
anxious  lest  the  children  suffer  from  the  life  of  the  streets, 
eagerly  seek  work  for  them.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the 
pbyBitlue  of  the  school  child  than  bong  compelled  to  work 
during  the  summer;  and  the  development  of  the  vacation 
school  and  vacation  camp  alone  seems  to  promise  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem  of  the  vacation  of  the  city 
child  of  the  worldsg  dass. 

Tht  Commuttiiy. — ^Effective  chDd-labor  legislation  places 
upon  the  commumty  many  duties,  among  whicn  are:  ( i)  main- 
taining officiala — men  and  women — school-attendance  offioers, 
health  officen,  and  factory  inspectora,  all  of  whom  need 
(a)  salary  and  traveling  ejownses,  (b)  access  at  all  reasonable 


I  to  the  places  where  children  are  employed,  (e)  power  to 
pracecute  all  violations  of  the  statutes  affecting  working 
children,  (J)  tenure  of  office  so  effectively  assured  that  they 
need  not  fear  removal  from  office  in  consequence  of  prosecu- 
ting powerful  offenden;  (3)  maintaining  schools  in  which  to 
educate  the  cUldrett  who  are  prohitated  from  working; 

(3)  maintaining  vital  statistics,  especially  birth  records,  such 
that  the  real  age  of  native  children  may  be  readily  ascertained; 

(4)  TTia'rtft'niny  provision  for  the  adequate  relief  of  dependent 
lamiliea  in  which  the  children  are  not  yet  of  legal  age  for 
beeinning  work. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  enactment  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  is  the  maintenance  in  the  community  of  a 
perastent,  lively  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  child- 
uibor  statutes.  Without  such  interest,  judges  do  not  enforce 
ilties  against  offending  parents  and  employen;  inspectors 
rroe  discouraged  and  demoralised;  or  faithful  officers  are 
removed  because  they  have  no  organised  backing,  while  some 
yroup  of  powerful  industries  clamora  that  the  law  is  injuring 
Its  interest.  Well-meaning  employen  grow  careless,  infrac- 
tions became  the  rule,  and  working  men  form  the  habit  of 
tUnldng  that  laws  inimical  to  their  interest  are  enforced, 
while  tboae  framed  in  their  interest  an  broken  with  impunity. 
Upon  parents  there  presses  incessant  poverty,  urging  them 
to  seek  opportunities  for  wage-earning,  even  for  the  youngest 
children;  and  upon  the  employen  presses  incessant  com- 
petition, urging  them  to  reduce  the  pay-roll  by  all  means, 
uir  and  foul.  No  law  enforces  itselx;  and  no  officials  can 
enforce  a  law  which  depends  upon  them  alone.  It  is  only 
when  they  are  consciously  the  agents  of  the  will  of  the  people 
that  tbey  can  make  the  law  reuly  protect  the  children  effect- 
ively. 
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Statistical. — The  statistical  rettims  of  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  sbow  onlv  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  establishments  visited  by  them. 
For  the  years  tpoa  and  1903  the  data  are  as 
follows: 

Number  or  Yotrwo  Pbksons  and  Aom-Ts  in  Austria  Eu- 

PLOTBD    IN    ESTABLISRUBMTS  ViSITBD    BY  THB   PaCTORT 
IMSPBCTORS,    1903    AND    I903 

[Source:  "Soziale  Rundschau"  1904  (Bd.  II),  p.  41S.I 


Number 

Percent 

190a 

1903 

1901 

1^3 

Adnlts                  

7»8,4o8 
44.94S 

744.S64 
4S.619 

1:1 

04.9 

Young  penona. 

5.8 

Legislative. — The  labor  of  children  in  factories 
and  workshops  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  June 
4,  1884,  and  March  8,  1885.  (An  establishment 
employing  more  than  twenty  persons  or  equipped 
with  machinery  is  considered  a  factory,  while 
other  industrial  establishments  are  designated 
workshops.) 

Age. — ^The  age  limit  for  employment  in  work- 
shops is  twelve  years,  provided  that  under  four- 
teen years  the  work  shall  be  such  as  is  not  in- 
jurious to  physical  development  and  does  not 
prevent  school  attendance.  Children  under  four- 
teen years  are  not  to  be  employed  in  factories, 
and  those  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  only  in  the 
lighter  forms  of  factory  labor.  The  age  limit  for 
employment  in  mining  enterprises  is  fifteen  years, 
provided  that  by  special  permit  children  over 
twelve  years  of  age  mav  be  employed  in  the 
"lighter  work"  when  such  employment  does  not 
interfere  with  school  attendance.  The  form  of 
labor  permitted  to  males  under  sixteen  and  fe- 
males under  eighteen  is  limited,  by  executive 
officers,  to  such  as  does  not  retard  physical 
development. 

Hours  of  Labor. — For  children  under  fourteen 
employed  in  workshops,  not  to  exceed  eight 
hours  a  day.  The  hours  of  labor  for  other  per- 
sons may  not  exceed  eleven.  There  must  be  a 
recess  of  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half  a 
day.  Night  work  is  prohibited  from  8  p.m.  to 
<  A.M.  for  males  under  sixteen  and  for  all  females. 
The  law  of  January  16,  1895,  forbids  (with  cer- 
tain specific  exceptions)  all  industrial  labor  on 
Sunday. 

Certificates. — Employers  must  keep  lists  of  all 
employees  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  child- 
labor  laws,  and  all  children  must  comply  with 
the  regulations  regarding  school  attendance  and 
health  qualifications,  as  a  condition  for  employ- 
ment. 

Exemptions. — ^The  Minister  of  Commerce  may 
grant  temporary  or  permanent  exemptions  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  may  place  added 
restrictions  on  industries  or  occupations  regarded 
as  dangerous  for  children. 
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Nuhbbr  or  WoHBN  and  Childrbn  m  BBLoraif  Ehplotbo 
IN  Industrial  Estabushuxnts  Visitbd  by  trs  Fac- 
tory InSPBCTORS,    1897    TO    190C 

[Source:   "Rapports  annuels   de  I'inspection   du  travail," 
Office  dtt  Travail,  Bruxelles,  1897-1900.] 


Ybar 


i«97 
1898 
J  899 
1900 


Number  of  protected  persons 
under  a  i  yean  of  age 


ChSdren  la  to 
16  yean 


Boys     Girls 


«S.39a 
16.939 
19,810 
19,031 


9,4Sa 

10,761 
11,761 
13.560 


Fe- 
males 
16  to 

ai 
years 


17,339 

18.993 
ai.978 
a3.4a9 


Total 


4a,o7S 
46,693 
53.549 
56,030 


^1 


•9.365 
19,380 
33,376 
35,369 


PS" 


310,767 

335.867 
353,965 

»73.363 


19.96 
19.80 
31. 17 
ao.49 


Legislative. — ^The  labor  of  children  is  regulated 
by  the  law  of  Dec.  13,  1889,  supplemented  and 
modified  by  a  number  of  royal  decrees.  The 
law  and  decrees  affect  mines,  quarries,  factories, 
and  industrial  establishments  using  mechanical 
motive  power,  and  transportation  by  land  or 
water. 
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Age. — Labor  in  any  of  these  establishments  is 
forbidden  under  twelve  years  of  age,  while  fe- 
males under  twenty-one  are  forbidden  to  labor 
underground. 

Hours  of  Labor. — Limited  to  twelve  per  day 
for  males  under  sixteen  and  females  tinder  twen- 
ty-one (except  where  special  regulations  have 
been  issued  by  royal  decree) .  The  regulation  of 
hours  of  labor  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
kinds  of  labor  performed,  varying  from  eleven 
and  one-half  to  ten  per  day  in  different  specified 
industries,  with  rest  periods  fixed  by  law  (e.  g., 
in  the  mining  industry  males  under  sixteen  work- 
ing underground  may  not  work  more  than  ten 
hours  and  a  half,  including  descent,  rest  period, 
and  ascent.  The  rest  period  must  not  be  less 
than  one  eighth  of  the  total  time  spent  under- 
ground). 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — Prohibited  9  p.m. 
to  5  A.M.,  males  under  sixteen  and  females  under 
twenty-one  (except  in  certain  specified  indus- 
tries) .  One  day  rest  in  seven  is  enjoined,  though 
not  necessarily  Sunday. 

Certificates. — Required  of  males  under  sixteen 
and  females  under  twenty-one,  showing  age, 
educational  and  other  qualifications.  Furnished 
free  by  local  authorities.  Employers  must  keep 
files  of  all  protected  employees. 

Exemptions. — Exceptions  or  additions  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  may  be  made  by  royal 
decree. 

Francb 

Statistical. — ^The  following  table  presents  the 
results  of  a  special  enumeration  maae  in  1900  of 
persons  subject  to  the  law  of  March  30,  1900: 

NuuBER  or  Childrbn  and  Otubk  Pbrsoms  in  Prancb  Em- 
ployed IN  Establishmknts  Subject  to  the  Law  op 
March  30,  1900,  in  the  Year  1900 

[Source:  "Bulletin  de  I'Office  du  Travail,"  1901,  p.  8s6.] 


AOB    AND   SBX 

Number  of 
workers 

Percent 

Children  under  18: 

Mi><«  ...                       

338.498 
330,03; 
«»3.S6S 

33.3 

Female 

Females  over  t8 

Total  women  and  childran 

Males  over  18 

1,083,090 
1,7 19.9 16 

38.6 
61.4 

Total 

3,803,006 

100. 0 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in 
France  made  a  report  in  1903  upon  the  industries 
employing  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  number  employed,  as  follows: 


Industribs 


Pood  preparation 

Chemical 

Rubber,  paper,  pasteboard.. 

Books  and  printing 

Textile 

Qoth  and  clothing 

Straw,  feathers,  hair 

Leather  and  hides 

Wood 

Metallurgical  

Ordinary  metals 

Fine  metals 

Cutting  precious  stones. . . . 
Cutting  and  polishing  stones 

Stove  construction 

Crockery,  glass,  etc 


Male 


9,146 
3.316 
4,817 

13, 803 

43,847 

6,80s 

"■S48 
30,117 

8.099 
$8,609 

3,331 

138 

1.S38 
17,539 
31,715 


Female 


8,391 

3,381 

7.131 

5,036 

80,193 

100,776 

3,196 

5.501 

4.943 

106 

6,569 

1.367 

156 

»»3 

49 

5.766 


S33.S38     330,636 


This  makes  a  total  of  463,874.  In  the  same 
industries  there  were  employed  627,051  women 
and  1,676,607  men. 

legislative. — The  laws  of  November  2,  1892, 
amended  March  30,  1900,  regulating  the  labor  of 
children  applies  to  factories,  workshops,  mines, 
and  quarries.  Agriculture,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, and  workshops  in  which  only  members  of 
the  family  are  employed,  are  exempt.  In  forty- 
seven  distinct  occupations  the  labor  of  women 
and  children  is  forbidden,  while  ten  others  per- 
mit women  but  forbid  children  under  eighteen. 
In  ninety-four  other  kinds  of  establishments  the 
employment  of  children  is  strictly  regulated. 

Age. — Limit,  thirteen  years  for  children  who 
have  completed  the  common-school  course.  No 
female  of  any  age  may  be  employed  underground. 

Hours  of  LcXor. — Limited  to  ten  per  day  for 
males  under  eighteen  and  females  of  all  ages.  In 
mines  for  boys  thirteen  to  eighteen  the  shift  must 
not  exceed  eight  hours. 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — Labor  prohibited 
9  P.M.  to  5  A.M.,  or  for  more  than  six  days  per 
week,  males  under  eighteen  and  all  females. 

Certificates. — Required  of  all  children  under 
eighteen,  showing  age',  educational  qualifications, 
and  physical  ability  to  perform  the  work  desired. 
Children  under  sixteen  may  be  required  to  un- 
dergo special  physical  examination  before  em- 
ployment in  certain  industries.  Employers  must 
keep  file  of  all  employees  subject  to  tiie  child- 
labor  laws. 

Exceptions. — Certain  specified  exceptions  may 
be  made  by  executive  officials.  A  ministerial 
decision  in  1895,  modified  by  various  decisions, 
to  July  4,  1903,  makes  the  following  exemptions 
to  the  prohibition  of  night  and  extra  work: 

1.  In  mills  where  fire  bums  continually" 
male  children  may  be  employed  ten  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  on  condition  that  they  have 
two  hours'  rest. 

2.  In  certain  industries,  such  as  butter,  dairies, 
ready-made  clothing,  fruit  and  fish  preserveries 
and  toy  manufactories,  the  inspectors  may,  dur- 
ing the  busy  seasons  in  these  trades,  permit  over- 
time work  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  providing 
the  total  day's  work  does  not  exceed  twelve  hours, 
and  may  temporarily  abrogate  the  provisions  re- 
quiring periods  of  rest  and  one  day's  rest  per 
week;  but  in  no  case  are  such  special  privileges  to 
extend  over  sixty  days  in  any  one  year. 

Serious  Defects. — ^The  more  important  defects 
in  the  otherwise  excellent  child-labor  laws  of 
France  are:  (i)  the  entirely  inadequate  force  of 
factory  inspectors  (there  are  110  inspectors  to 
cover  the  field  of  more  than  159,060  establish- 
ments.  employing  more  than  3,000,000  people) 
and  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  violation  of 
law  so  slight  as  to  often  invite  the  risk  of  de- 
tection ;  (2)  the  failure  to  properly  guard  the  em- 
ployment of  apprentices,  or  of  children  who 
are  boarded  with  their  employers;  (3)  the  failure 
to  properly  regulate  employment  m  tenement- 
house  sweat-shops. 

The  regulation  of  apprenticeship  is  under  an 
antiquated  law  of  Feb.  22,  1851.  The  law  pro- 
vides against  certain  abuses  of  overwork,  etc., 
and  requires  that  ignorant  apprentices  shall  be 
given  an  opportvmity  (not  over  two  hours  a  dajr) 
to  study.  But  the  apprenticeship  system  is 
dying  as  in  other  countries,  there  being  but  180 
trades  in  France  in  which  apprentices  are  re- 
ceived, supervision  of  apprentices  by  justices  of 
the  peace  is  a  dead  letter,  and  parents  have  been 
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found  generally  indifferent  to  the  violation  of 
contract  governing  their  apprenticed  children. 
It  is  also  possible,  without  iniraction  of  law,  for 
children  to  be  sent  to  board  with  an  employer, 
without  being  protected  even  by  the  apprentice- 
ship contract.  As  a  boarder  he  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  thus  devoid  of  protection. 
In  this  way  many  children  work  without  learning 
a  trade  and  are  developed  into  cheap,  inefficient 
workmen.  Francis  H.  McLean,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Consumers'  League,  says 
(Charities,  April  22,  1905,  New  York): 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  50,000 
children  so  employed  in  the  capital  city  alone. 
The  Consumers  League  of  Paris  has  undertaken 
an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  children 
employed  by  pastry  cooks.  Their  ^es  generally 
ran  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years.  The  Superior 
Council  of  Labor,  the  labor-unions,  and  the  Con- 
sumers' League  have  joined  in  an  agitation  to  so 
amend  the  present  laws  that  all  the  children  so 
exploited  shall  work  only  under  apprenticeship 
contracts  strictly  regulated,  and  furthermore,  that 
the  factory  inspectors  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
them. 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  legislation 
which  will  come  in  the  years  just  ahead  will  even 
np  French  child-labor  regulation,  and  make  it  in 
many  more  details  as  progressive  as  it  is  now  in 
the  points  enumerated  above.  There  are  strong 
and  influential  bodies,  the  great  Association  for 
the  Legal  Protection  of  Workmen  and  the  active 
Consumers'  League  of  Paris  among  others,  who 
are  leading  the  fight.  And  most  significant  of  all, 
the  intelligent  l^x>r-tmions  of  France  are  vitally 


and  deeply  interested  in  the  suggested  reforms. 
In  all  probability  the  first  step  in  advance  will  be 
to  still  further  curtail  the  power  of  a  parent  to  act 
against  the  best  interests  of  his  child  and  therefore 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  State  itself.  In  a 
country  which  is  so  strongly  committed  to  the 
idea  of  the  superior  importance  of  the  common' 
weal  over  the  welfare  of  any  single  individual  or 
group  in  the  nation,  there  can  scarcely  be  anv 
doubt  of  the  early  evolution  of  a  model  child- 
labor  law." 

Gbrmant 

Statistical. — In  1898  the  German  ministry  of 
the  interior  made  a  special  investigation  of  the 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  establishments  other  than  factones,  but 
not  including  agricultural  establishments.  The 
investigation  was  not  a  census,  as  several  dis- 
tricts were  not  canvassed,  and  the  methods  fol- 
lowed were  not  entirely  uniform  throughout  the 
empire,  but  the  figures  show  approximately  the 
extent  of  such  child  labor  and  its  distribution  in 
the  several  branches  of  industry. 

The  total  number  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  engaged  in  industrial  establishments 
other  than  factories  in  1898  was  found  to  be 
532,283.  Making  allowance  for  the  territory 
omitted,  the  report  estimates  that  this  number 
formed  6.53  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age. 

The  branch  of  industry  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  children  employed  in  each  in  18^8  are 
shown  in  the  first  of  the  following  tables,  while  the 
second  shows  the  number  of  children  employed 
in  factories  for  the  years  indicated: 


NvmsK  AMD  Pbk  Cbnt  of  Crildrbh  ih  Gsrhamt  Undbk  14  Ybaks  or  Aob  Emoaobd  in  Ikdustrial  (i.  b.,  Nonaoricultural) 

Ebtabushubnts  Othbr  than  Pactoribs  in  1898 

[Source:  "  Vierteljahnhefte  xor  Stat.  d.  Deutachea  Reichs."  1900,  pp.  iii,  loi] 
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73,438 

7,507 

3,014 

13,757 

67.188 

«3,3»i 

6,381 


59.318 
4.540 

•'J 

3.168 

36,966 

3.134 

3.387 


175.077 
5.576 
514 
6,695 
31,676 
10,454 
3.H9 


191,496 


107,676 


333.»i» 


306,833 

17.633 

3.691 

31,630 

I3J.83O 

35.909 

11,787 


37.83 
3.93 


3.38 


55.09 
4.33 

.15 

3.01 

34-33 

1.98 

3.33 


75.11 

3.39 

.33 

3.87 

13.59 
4.48 
1.34 


S3a.a83 


100.00 


100.00 


57.64 

3.31 

.51 

4.06 

35.53 
6.75 

3.31 


100.00 


NtniBXR  or  Children  and  or  Fbmaus  im  Gbrhant  Dndbr  si  Ybars  or  Agb  Ehplotbd  in  Pactoribs,  1898  to  1903 
[Source:  "  Viertel jahtshefta  zur  Stat.  d.  Deutschen  Reichs,"  1900-3I 
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Legislative. — Laws  regulating  employment  of 
children  over  thirteen  years  of  age  are  in  the  in- 
dustrial code,  amended.  June  30,  1900,  and  the 
ordinance  of  the  federal  council,  July  13,  1900. 
The  labor  of  children  under  thirteen  is  restricted 
by  the  law  of  March  30,  1903,  and  of  child  labor 
in  the  coal-mines  of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  by  the  ordinance  of  the  federal  council, 
March  34,  1903.  To  these  general  regulations 
individual  states  of  the  empire  may  add  further 
restrictions.  The  laws  of  the  empire  apply  to 
mines,  factories,  workshops,  commercial  estab- 
lishments, and  all  industries  connected  with 
transportation.  Other  establishments  may  be 
included  at  the  discretion  of  the  federal  council. 
The  laws  do  not  apply  to  workshops  in  which 
only  members  of  the  family  labor  under  the 
direction  of  the  parent. 

Age. — Emplojrment  in  mines,  factories,  build- 
ing operations,  and  workshops  designated  as  un- 
suited  to  the  employment  of  children,  is  forbid- 
den children  imder  thirteen,  or  children  over 
thirteen  who  have  not  completed  the  common- 
school  course.  The  employment  of  children  un- 
der thirteen  or  those  who  have  not  completed 
the  common-school  course  is  regulated  according 
as  the  child  is,  or  is  not,  a  member  of  the  em- 
ployer's family. 

Qiildren  not  related  to  the  employer  may  not 
be  employed  under  thirteen  in  any  of  the  above 
establishments  or  in  theatrical  performances. 
Those  over  twelve  may  be  employed  in  certain 
workshops,  in  commerce  or  transportation,  and 
in  hotels  and  restaurants.  Children  related  to 
the  employer  may  be  employed  at  ten  years  in 
industries  permitted  to  the  non-related  children 
under  thirteen,  though  the  hours  are  carefully 
regulated.  Such  children  may  not  be  employed 
in  industries  forbidden  other  children  under 
thirteen.  In  certain  classes  of  workshops  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  may  be  employed  under 
strict  regulations.  Related  children  may  be 
employea  under  thirteen  in  the  delivery  of  milk, 
newspapers,  etc.,  though  this  may  hie  at  any 
time  restricted  by  local  officials. 

No  female  may  be  employed  underground. 

Hours  of  Labor. — All  children  under  thirteen 
are  compelled  to  attend  school  regularly,  and 
may  not  be  employed  after  8  p.m.  or  before 
8  A.M.  Work  may  not  begin  before  the  school 
session,  nor  earlier  than  an  hour  after  the  close 
of  the  session.  Hours  of  labor  may  not  exceed 
three  per  day,  except  in  regular  vacation  when 
they  may  extend  to  four  hours.  Children  imder 
fourteen  may  not  work  in  factories  more  thaa 
six  hours  per  day,  and  children  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  not  more  than  ten  hours.  Specific 
restrictions  also  regulate  the  rest  periods  and 
higher  age  limits  for  employment  in  certain  in- 
dustries, also  special  hours  for  dosing  on  days 
preceding  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  the  coal- 
mines of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
children  fourteen  years  old  may  work  eight 
hours  per  day,  one  hour  of  which  must  be  a 
period  of  rest,  while  the  eight-hour  shifts  must 
be  separated  by  at  least  fifteen  hours  (thirteen 
hours  before  Sundays  and  holidays). 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — Prohibited  8.30 
P.M.  to  5.30  A.M.,  males  under  sixteen,  females 
of  any  age.  Females  may  not  work  after  s-jo 
P.M.  on  days  preceding  Sunday  and  holidays. 
Children  under  fourteen  may  not  work  between 
8  P.M.  and  8  a.m. 

Certifkaies  required  of  all  minors  seeking  em- 


ployment, supplied  free  by  local  oolice  officials. 
Employers  of  children  must  first  me  a  statement 
of  location  of  establishment,  number  of  women 
and  children  desired,  character  of  work  to  be 
done,  hours  of  labor,  rest  periods,  etc.  The  em- 
ployer must  keep  posted  in  bis  establishment  a 
list  of  employees  subject  to  the  child-labor  laws, 
showing  hours  of  labor  and  rest  periods.  Before 
employment  in  mines  (Prussia,  Baden,  Alsace- 
Lorraine)  children  under  fourteen  must  be  spe- 
cially examined  and  obtain  a  certificate  from  an 
authorized  physician,  that  physical  development 
and  health  wiU  not  suffer  by  such  employment. 

Exemptions. — The  federal  council  may  make 
certain  exceptions  to  special  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  law,  but  only  for  a  limited  period, 
and  may  also  forbid  absolutely  the  employment 
of  women  or  children  under  sixteen  in  occupa- 
tions they  consider  dangerous  to  health  or 
morals. 

These  imperial  laws  are  regarded  merely  as  a 
minimum  standard  of  protection  for  children, 
and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  nothing  shall 
prevent  the  separate  states  from  enacting  more 
stringent  laws. 

Grbat  Britain 

For  Child  Labor  and  Legislation  in 
Grbat  Britain  see  separate  article  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Italy 

Statistical. — The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber and  age  of  the  children  employed  in  the  es- 
tablishments visited  by  the  factory  inspectors 
in  the  years  1897  to  1900.  It  shomd  be  stated 
that  the  factory  inn)ectors  are  few  in  number 
and  the  ntunber  of  factories  visited  in  one  year 
is  not  large.  The  statistics  show  the  extent  of 
the  employment  of  children  under  the  law  of 
1886,  now  superseded  by  the  law  of  1902: 

NuHSBR  OP  Cbildrbn  in  Italy  BifPLOTBD  in  Pactoribs 
V18ITBD  BY  Factory  Ihbpbctors  in  1897  to  190a 

(SoufGC:  Rdazione  lull'  applicazione  della  legge  1 1  febbimio 
1886,  sul  tevoro  dd  {anctuUi,  etc.] 


Ybar 

Number  o{ 
chuaran 
employed 
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9-ieyean 
of  age 

lo-isyean 
of  age 

i»-is  years 
of  age 

;pJ::::::; 
'899 

»900 

I5.59» 

iio$6 
6,191 

I-J4 

18.07 

770 

l>.34 

IJ.fo 

So. 63 

84.80 

Legislative. — ^The  labor  of  children  is  regulated 
by  the  law  of  June  19,  190a,  and  the  adminis- 
trative decree  of  Jan.  29,  1903.  It  affects  fac- 
tories, workshops,  mines,  quarries,  work  of  con- 
struction (including  buildings  and  roads).  The 
government  may  euso,  on  advice  of  the  superior 
council  of  hygiene  and  the  council  of  inoustry 
and  commerce,  entirely  forbid,  or  place  under 
special  restrictions,  labor  of  children  in  indus- 
tries considered  dangerous  or  unsanitary. 

Age. — Labor  is  forbidden  in  the  above  indus- 
tries under  twelve,  except  that  no  child  under 
fourteen  (tmless  mechanical  traction  is  used) 
and  no  female  may  work  underground.  By  spe- 
cial decree  children  under  fifteen  may  be  for- 
bidden employment  in  any  establishment  or  oc- 
cupation considered  dangerous  or  unsanitary. 

Hours  of  Labor. — Limited  to  eleven  per  day 
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for  children  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  not 
more  than  twelve  for  an^  female.  The  length 
and  frequency  of  rest  periods  is  also  established 
by  law.  The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
vincial council  of  hygiene,  extend  the  hours  of 
labor  for  children  to  twelve  per  day  for  a  limited 
period  and  for  specific  cause. 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — Night-work  forbid- 
den (8  P.M.  to  6  A.M.  in  winter,  9  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  in 
summer)  males  under  fifteen  and  females  of  any 
age.  Special  relations  may  be  issued  regard- 
ing nignt-work  m  specific  localities.  Children 
uuier  fifteen  and  females  of  all  ages  must  have 
one  entire  day  of  rest  each  week  (not  necessarily 
Sunday). 

Certificates. — Required  of  males  under  fifteen 
and  all  minor  females  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  showing  that  applicant  has  proper  age, 
health,  and  educational  qualifications.  Certi- 
ficates furnished  free.  Lists  of  protected  em- 
ployees must  be  kept  and  annual  reports  made 
by  employers. 


Statistical.- 


Switzerland 


NumBR  OF  Chilokbh  in  Switzbrlamd  Emplotbd  m  Pac- 

TOUBS   IM    1901 


(Sooree: 

"  St«ti«tiaclMS  Jabfbnch  der  Scbwdx."  1901 

.  p.  99-1 
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»8,330 
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145.341 

Total. 

16,669 

18,603 

3S.»7» 

150,203 

9».33i 

»4»,534 

Legislative. — Child  labor  is  regulated  by  the 
federal  law  on  factories  of  March  2^,  1877,  sup- 
plemented by  cantonal  laws  and  administrative 
decrees  by  the  federal  council.  The  law  applies 
to  factories,  defined  (decree  1891)  as  industrial 
establishments  (i)  employing  more  than  ten 
persons;  (2)  using  mechanical  motive  power 
and  employing  more  than  five  persons,  or  em- 
ploying minors  under  eighteen,  or  offering  dan- 
ger to  life  or  health  of  employees;  (3)  certain 
other  establishments.  The  decree  of  1897  spe- 
cifically forbids  employment  of  children  under 
sixteen  in  certain  employments,  e.  g.,  attending 
steam  boilers,  motors,  dynamos,  cranes,  draw- 
Inidges,  circular  or  band  saws,  and  similar  ma- 
chinery; also  work  with  explosives,  harmful 
chemicals,  or  processes  producmg  much  dust. 

Age. — Empfoyment  in  factories  forbidden  all 
chiluen  under  fourteen. 

Hours  of  Labor. — Limited  to  eleven  per  day 
for  aU  persons  employed  in  factories.  For  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  ttie  eleven  hours  must  also 
include  such  time  for  school  and  religious  in- 
struction as  required  by  local  authorities.  On 
days  preceding  Sunday  and  holidays  hours  of 
labor  are  limited  to  ten. 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — Night-work  for- 
bidden (8  P.M.  to  6  A.M.  in  winter,  and  8  p.m. 
to  c  A.M.  in  summer)  males  under  eighteen  and 
all  females.  Sunday  work  also  forbidden.  Under 
special  conditions  the  federal  council  may  au- 
tiiorize  the  employment  of  boys  fourteen  to 


eighteen  years,  for  work  in  which  a  continuous 
process  is  necessary. 

Certificates. — No  requirement  for  employment 
certificates  is  contained  in  the  general  law,  but 
cantonal  governments  establish  regulations,  and 
all  employers  are  required  by  law  to  keep  lists 
of  ajl  persons  employed. 

Exceptions. — May  be  granted  hy  the  federal 
council  in  certain  cases,  and  establishments  mav 
be  designated  in  which  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren is  prohibited. 

Rbfbrsncbs:  History  of  Factory  Legislatton,  by  V.  L. 
Hutchins  and  A.  HairUon,  London,  1903;  BuiUHns  of  tli* 
Unifd  Stalts  Btirtau  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  No.  18, 
May,  1900,  ForiigH  Labor  Laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby; 
No.  26,  Jan.^900,  Employment  of  Womm  and  Childrtn  tn 
BtMum,  by  W.  P.  Willouahby;  No.  30,  Sept.,  1900,  Foreign 
Labor  Lams,  by  W.  F.  Willoaghby:  No.  6a,  Jan.,  1906, 
Ttxt  of  CMd  Labor  Laws  in  A«  U.  S.  in  Fore*  Doe.  31, 


Soctal  , 


'**  VI    v/witi*     Arfuwvr     &rft»w«   VI*   in«    «^  ■    ^j.    >n    <  vrw    ^..w.  Jt. 

05;  Annals  of  tkt  Amorican  Academy  of  PMUcal  and 
.jvCtal  Scionct  (Philadelphia):  vol.  xx.,  July,  1901,  Social 
Legislation  and  Social  Activity',  vo}.  xxv..  No.  as.  May, 
X905,  Child  Labor;  vol.  xxvii..  No.  9,  March,  i9o6j_  ChUd 
Labor,  A  Menace  to  Industry,  Education  and  Good  Citiien- 
thtp;  vol.  xxix..  No.  i,  Jan.,  1907,  ChUd  Labor  and  the 
RtptibUc;  Laws  Relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops,  by 
Evans  Austin,  London,  1901;  Labor  Problems,  by  Adatna 
and  Sumner,  New  York,  1905  (contains  several  good  chap- 
ten  dealing  with  child  labor);  The  Lancashire  Cotton  Indus- 
try, by  Simey  J.  Chapman,  Manchester,  1904  (reviews  a 
great  deal  of  the  early  agitation  for  legislation  to  restrict 
child  labor  in  the  English  cotton-mills) ;  Report  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  AeEmploymentof  Schoolchildren 
in  Great  Britain,  London,  1901  and  190s  (an  important  re- 
port, unfortunately  out  <»  print);  Modem  Factory  System, 
by  Whately  Cook  Taylor,  London,  189 1;  Life  of  the  Seventh 
Earl  of  Shaftesbnry^ysy  Edwin  Hodder;  The  Social  Unrest. 
by^ohn  Graham  Brooks,  New  York,  1003;  Some  Ethical 
Gatns  Throng  Legislation,  by  Florence  Kcdley,  New  York, 
1905;  Effects  e/  the  Factory  System,  by  Allen  Clarke,  Lon- 
don, 1899:  The  Law  Relatint  to  Factories  and  Workshops,  by 
Abraham  and  Davies,  London,  5th  ed.,  1905:  Tlie  Case  for 
Ae  Factory  Acts,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb,  1901;  The 
Present  South,  by  Edgar(>ardner  Murphy,  New  York,  1004: 
Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  vol  v.. 
No.  a,  189a,  containing  two  prize  essays  on  child  labor  by 
C3are  de  Graffenieid  and  W.  P.  Willoughby:  Charities 
and  Charities  and  the  Commons,  1903-6  inclusive;  Re- 
port of  the  Thirteenth  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  Atlanta,  0>lumbus,  Ohio,  1903;  Poverty,  by 
Robert  Hunter,  New  York,  1904:  Report  cf  Commission 
on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  (Massachusetts 
Senate  document  No.  34;),  Boston,  April,  1906;  Hand- 
book on  Child  Labor  Legislation,  published  annually  by 
National  Omsumers'  Lesgue  to  1906  inclusive,  ecution 
for  1907  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  January  (1907) 
issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of_Pabtiaitand 
Social  Science;  U.  S.  Censns  Bulletin  No.  69,  Child  Labor  in 
Ste  U.  S.,  Jan.,  1907. 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy 

CHILD  LABOR  AKD  LEGISLATIOir  HI 
GREAT  BRITAIH :  The  employment  of  children 
in  Great  Britain  is  regulated  by  a  series  of  enact- 
ments which  may  hei  roughly  classified  tmder 
three  heads: 

(1)  Factory  and  Workshop  Legislation  (1S02- 
1901). 

(2)  Education  Acts  and  By-laws  (1870-1900). 

(3)  Employment  of  Children  Act  and  By-laws 
(1903). 

These  meastires  deal  with  three  classes  of  chil- 
dren and  young  persons: 

(o)  Voting  persons  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years,  empkiyed  full  time  and  exempt  from 
school  attendance. 

(6)  Children  from  twelve  to  fotirteen  years, 
who  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  educa- 
tion or  have  made  a  certain  number  of  attend- 
ances during  five  years  of  school  life,  and  who  are 
consequently  permitted  to  work  either  full  or 
half  time. 

(c)  Children  under  fourteen,  at  school  during 
the  whole  session,  whose  employment  out  m 
school  hours  is  regiilated  by  the  Employment  of 
Children  Act. 
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The  earliest  Factory  Act  was  passed  in  1803,  and  applied 
almost  entirely  to  apprentices  employed  in  cotton  and  woolen 
xnills.  It  was  framed  to  deal  witn  a  specific  evil,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  no  intention  of  a  genoal  regulation  of  industrial 
work.  The  apprentices  were  pauper  chUdzvn,  sent  from  the 
London  workhouses  by  the  parish  guardians,  who  paid  a  small 
premium  to  the  manufacturers  as  an  inducement  to  relieve 
them  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  these  unfortunate  young 
people.  The  employers  were  glad  to  obtain  cheap  labor  on 
such  terms,  for  the  discovery  of  the  application  of  power  to 
the  spinning  and  weaving  looms  had  given  an  immense  im- 
petus to  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  The  children  were 
treated  as  slaves,  were  frequently  worked  to  death,  and,  it 
was  said,  even  murdered,  that  fresh  children  and  new  premi- 
ums might  be  obtained. 

The  Act  of  1803  limited  the  hours  of  work  to  twelve  per 
day;  that  of  1819  prohibited  the  employment  of  children 
tmder  nine  years  in  factories,  and  restricted  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  children  between  nine  and  sixteen 
years  to  twelve  per  day.     There  were,  however, 
2urlT        nomeansof  enforcing  the  law,  and  the  evidence 
r.M^mtmim**t^    given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1833 
*'••»*"""''  showed  that  children  were  being  worked  foui^ 
teen,  fifteen,  and  even  sixteen  hours  daily.  Pour 
factory  inspectors  were,  however,  appointed 
in  that  year.     The  A^  of  1844,  which  followed  as  a  result  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  instituted  the  distinction  between 
children  under  thirteen  and  young  persons  between  thirteen 
and  eighteen  years.     It  limited  the  hours  of  work  for  children 
between  nine  and  thirteen  years  to  nine,  prescribed  two  hours' 
schooling  daily,  and  enforced  a  weekly  maximum  of  seventy- 
eight  hours.     The  legal  day,  however,  was  from  s.40  a.h.  to 
8.30  P.M.,  and  children  were  often  detained  the  entire  fifteen 
hours  in  the  factory,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  sent  out  for 
three  hours'  recreation.     Moreover,  the  schools  established 
could  only  be  described  as  an  impudent  evasion  of  the  law. 
Factory  hands,  disabled  or  past  work,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  were  not  infrequently  appointed  "schoolmasters." 
The  Act  of  1843  prohibited  the  employment  of  girls  and 
women  in  coal  mines,  a  step  necessitated  by  the  terrible 
revelations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  184 1.     In  the  fac- 
tories a  new  principle  was  introduced — that  of  the  Half  Tim* 
System.     Factory  children  were  to  work  either  ten  hours  on 
alternate  days  or  the  week,  and  were  to  attend  school  on  the 
other  days,  or  were  to  complete  six  and  a  half  hours'  factory 
and  three  hours'  school  attendance  daily.     The  employer  was 
required  to  obtain  from  the  schoolmaster  a  certificate  of  tlie 
child's  attendance. 

The  regulations  hitherto  promulgated  only  applied  to 
children  employed  in  mills.  The  Children's  Employment 
Commission  of  18A3  showed,  however,  that  large  numbers  of 
bays  and  girls,  too  young  to  be  employed  in  factories,  were 
set  to  work  at  home  or  in  small  workshops  at  lace  dressing, 
fustian  cutting,  and  other  occupations,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  a  day.  The  Factories  Extension  Act  and  the  Work- 
shop Act  of  1867  regulated  certain  industries,  not  hitherto 
dealt  with  by  law,  and  placed  under  control  wor^hops  de- 
fined as  "  any  room  or  place  in  which  any  handicraft  is  carried 
on  by  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  and  to  which  the 
employer  has  access." 

The  value  and  utility  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
1878,  which  consolidated  all  previous  regtilations 
and  removed  ambiguities  in  the  existing  law, 
were  greatly  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  compul- 
sory system  of  national  education  which  had  come 
into  existence  during  the  years  1870-76.  A  ten 
hours'  day  for  women,  young  persons,  and  children 
was  imposed  in  textile,  and  a  ten  and  a  half  hours' 
day  in  non-textile  factories.  The  working  day 
had  to  be  placed  within  a  defined  period  of  twelve 
hours,  beginning  at  6,  7,  or  8  a.m.  Half-time 
employment  by  children  under  ten  was  prohibited. 
The  Act  of  1891  raised  the  age  to  eleven,  and 
charged  the  local  sanitary  authorities  with  the 
duty  of  regulating  the  hygiene  of  workshops. 

The   Factory  and   Workshops   Act    of    iqoi 
touches  the  high-water  mark  of  British  protective 
legislation  in  regulated   industries.     It  consoli- 
dates all  previous  legislation  on  the 
— ^^t       subject.     No  child  or  young  person 
j-_jj^._.  under  sixteen  may  be  employed  in  a 
^■^  factory  without  a  certificate  of  fit- 

ness from  the  certifying  surgeon  of 
the  district.  Such  certificate  may  also  be  re- 
quired for  those  employed  in  certain  workshop 
trades;  and  the  number  of  these  was  increased  on 
Aug.  3i8t  1906  so  as  to  include  certainly  the  most 
important  trades  in  the  country.    No  girl  or 


woman  may  be  employed  at  any  night  work 
whatever.  The  regulations  as  to  the  employment 
of  boys  over  fourteen  or  over  sixteen  are  very 
stringent.  In  paper-mills  and  furnaces  they  may 
not  be  on  night  duty  more  than  seven  times  in 
two  weeks,  and  then  only  in  shifts  of  eight  hours, 
a  shift  of  employment  alternating  between  two 
rest  shifts.  No  young  person  under  sixteen  may 
be  employed  in  silvering  mirrors  and  in  white-lead 
making,  nor  may  any  girl  work  at  brick  or  tile 
finishing  or  salt  making.  No  child,  altho  exempt 
from  school  attendance,  may  be  employed  m 
match  dipping  or  metal  grinding.  The  maximum 
limit  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  of  cotton  fac- 
tories is  carefully  regtilated.  No  child  or  young 
person  is  allowed  to  clean  any  machinery  when  in 
motion.  By  the  Mines  Regiilation  Act  of  1887, 
no  lad  under  thirteen  years  may  be  employed 
imder  groimd. 

The  Education  and  Employment  Acts  of  1876 
and  1880  gave  power  to  local  authorities  to  make 
by-laws  permitting  children  between  eleven  and 
thirteen  years  to  be  exempted  from  school  attend- 
ance if  they  had  reached  a  certain  standard  of 
educational  efficiency.  The  Act  of  1899  made 
these  regulations  more  stringent.  It  prohibited 
half-time  employment  for  children  tmder  twelve 
years,  and  then  only  permitted  it  if  300  attend- 
ances had  been  made  in  not  more  than  two 
schools  during  the  previous  five  years.  The  at- 
tainment of  a  standard  fixt  by  a  by-law  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Education  also  secured 
half-time  exemption.  For  employment  in  agri- 
culture the  age  is  eleven,  but  no  standard  of  edu- 
cation lower  than  the  fourth  grade  for  half-time, 
or  the  fifth  grade  for  full-time  exemption  is  per- 
mitted. The  Act  of  1900  raised  the  age  fo»  ex- 
emption by  by-law  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
years,  increased  the  fine  for  contravention  of  the 
Act  from  five  to  twenty  shillings,  and  prohibited 
full-time  exemption  under  fotu'teen  years,  tinless 
150  attendances  had  been  made  in  the  previous 
five  years. 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  6,870,832  children  on 
the  registers  of  schools  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  year  1904-5,  80,368  were  partial-exemption 
scholars.     This  number  showed   an 
a^^i       increase  of  1,492  against  the  num- 
hIiIMtmi     t)er  of  half-timers  at  work  in  1903-4. 
Dttring  recent   years  all  the   more 
progressive    cities    have    gradually 
prohibited    nalftime    employment,    and     have 
raised  the  educational  requirements  for  full  ex- 
emption  to   the   highest   or   seventh   standard. 
London  and  the  surrounding  suburbs,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Norwich,  and 
a  large  ntmiber  of  smaller  municipalities,  have 
led  the  way.    The  manufacturing  counties,  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  are  imfortunately  respon- 
sible for  more  than  half  the  partial-exemption 
scholars  in  England. 

In  spite  of  stringent  factory  and  educational 
legislation,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  century,  there  has  grown  up,  side  by  side  with 
school  attendance,  a  system  of  employment  out  of 
school  hours,  a  system  which  has  interfered  sadly 
with  efficient  education.  The  case  of  children 
engaged  in  theatrical  entertainments  has  been 
dealt  with  tmder  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act  of  1889,  which  prohibited  the  per- 
formance of  children  under  seven,  and  required 
licenses  for  child  actors  under  eleven  and  for 
yotmg  persons  under  sixteen  employed  as  acro- 
bats.    The  Act  also  proscribed  street  selling  by 
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girls  tmder  sixteen  and  boys  under  foiirteen  be-  Between  April  i»t  and  Sept.  joth,  the  hour  may  be  extended 
tween  9  pm  and  6  a.m..  but  this  provision  was  'VgfXboy  en«.«ed  in  .t«et  tmding  n.u.t  wear  a  badge  on 
inoperative,  the  measure  being  so  worded  as  to  the  upper  part  ofliu  risht  arm  in  such  manner  as  to  be  con- 
render  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  secure  spicuous. 

the  conviction  of  a  parent  or  guardian.  But  in  These  regulations  will  be  administered  by  in- 
addition  to  the  children  thus  employed,  there  were  specters  appointed  by  the  council  for  the  purpose, 
.known  to  be  many  thousands  of  children  engaged  by  school  attendance  officers,  and,  in  the  case  of 
in  errand  running,  in  shop  and  domestic  work  of  street  traders,  by  the  police,  if  necessary.  Chil- 
various  kinds,  and  in  home  industries,  who,  in  dren  employed  in  shops  will  be  imder  the  super- 
addition  to  a7i  hours  in  school,  were  spending  vision  of  the  inspectors  under  the  Shop  Hours' 
from  forty  to  fifty,  or  even  sixty,  hours  weekly  in  Act.  This  measure,  passed  in  1892, limits  the  hours 
unremitting  toil  for  very  small  wages.  Accord-  of  employment  of  young  persons  exempt  from 
ingly,  in  1899,  a  small  society  was  formed,  called  school  attendance  and  engaged  as  shop  assistants 
the  Committee  on  Wage-Earning  Children,  which  to  seventy-four  weekly,  including  meal  hours. 

had  for  its  object  the  reform  of  legislation  for  the  „                    ■n.wi^^jtf.tc  -j—       <    . 

.      .-           r    V.U            t      1.      1                 A_ .14.  Rbfbrbhcm:  Tk»  Rtport  and  UtmHts  of   Emdtnet  of    tht 

protection  of  children  of  school  age.     As  a  result  s*l4ct  Commiaet  ^^adory  ChiUrenS  Labor.  .83 1;  Tht 

of  a  deputation  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Sir  Cms*  of  ih*  Factory  SysUm,  by  Fielden,  1836;  Royal  Com- 

John  dorst    a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  insti-  T^^^B^!,^^^^^  ^tSnTlii'^^&rrf'  "Lt 

tuted,  which  showed  that  over  144.000  children  dm.!^.  UinuUi of  EvUmc*.  looa:  ElenietUary Schools, 

were  engaged  out  of  school  hours  in  work  of  va-  ParliamtHlary  Rttmncf  ChOdm  Worknv  for  Wages.  1899: 

nous   kPs,  while  attending  school  full   time.  ^SS^^^^^^^'SSil^JLi t^lfZs'^Z'l 

Further  mvestigation  was  considered  desirable;  r*#C<ij«/orrt«F<i«toryii«te,editedby  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 

and  in   1901    an   Interdepartmental   Committee'  (Grant Richards),  1901. 

was  appointed  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Nettie  Adler. 

Board  of  Education,  the  Home  Office,  and  the  rnrr  ni>i7ir>(!    att>   cftrrwTV    /«#  ir.»   v«,i. 

Board  of  Trade.     The  Commission  sat  for  nearly  ^.£?55*f"  |  A°>   SOCIETY    («f  Hew  York 

six  months,  and  took  evidence  from  represent^  fM'  J™;  A  Society  organized  m  Feb    1833  by 

tives  of  public  and  private  organizations  inter-  f""  ^^^  Charles  L.  Brace  (q.  ''■).  who  with  a 

ested  in  the  welfare  of  children?  from  employers,  |«^  "t^"  gentlemen  had  already  be«i  working 

school  managers  and  teachers,  and  social  worfcere.  f°^*he  vagrant  boys  of  New  York  City.     The 

The  Committee  found  that  the  number  of  chil-  ??"«ty  T^^^  mcorporated  in  .1854    for  the  educa- 

^^lo^^n^  ^ytr;"r^siL^ra^«  ^rdl^^hisr^^^Wn^rtLtSisT^a^i^*. 

were  attending  school  full  time,  and  were  at  the  P'T^"^?    wJrt^                                     districts 

same  time  engaged  in  various  occupations.     The  *"Su ?*.._.» .!!lff^t„i  :a^    .  „.,-  ™i.-„t,  *\.          ■  t 

r^olnmendations    of    the    Commis-  The  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the  society 

AM.fiM5.  sio°ers  were  embodied  in  the  Em-  was  founded,  and  which  has  been  its  governing 

*«»«'*»•»  ployment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  of  fot'^e   ^Tm^'^'I;    "^f    l^'f  fu    ^If-l^^lP-^^ 

which  the  most  important  provisions  teaching  children  how  to  help  themselves      Ite 

are  as  follows  •  twenty-one  industrial  schools  have  trained  and 

given  aid  and  encouragement  to  over  100,000 

(i)  No  child  may  work  before  six  in  the  morning  or  after  children  of  the  very  poor.     In  the  boys'  and  girls' 

"u'V^'JJ^rrying  of  heavy  weights,  and  employment  in  lodging-houses  about  200,000  homeless  and  va- 

occupations  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  health  are  prohibited.  grant  DOVS  and  girls  have  lOUnd  Shelter,  instruc- 

(3)  The  age  for  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  tion,  and  the  kindly  advice  and  admonition  of 
jMd^in  theatrical  performances  is  raised  from  seven  to  experienced  superintendents. 

(4)  Local  authorities  (the  councils  of  county  boroughs,  Since  the  founding  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
municipalities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  urban  <ustricta  with  in  1853,  it  has  rescued  and  placed  in  family  homes 
over  2o.o«>  inhabitants,  elsewhere  the  county  council)  are  1,-28  orphans  or  abandoned  children,  provided 

empowered  to  make  by-laws,  regulating  all  occupations  of  ■'1  -^  .  •  "'f"™'"  "'  »^»...>»2""->»  ^••»»v..^.i,  j^.v. 

children.     Separate  regulations  tor  street  trading  may  be  Situations   at  wages   m   the   Country   tor  -25,527 

enacted.  older  boys  and  girls,   restored   5,857   runaway 

_,                                •  i              i-             T  children  to  parents.     Of  those  placed  in  family 

The  measure  came  mto  operation  on  :^n.  1  ^          j    theVest  the  vast  majority  have  become 

i904,.and  by-laws  have  already  been  framed  and  ^                    f^^^.    ^j^^     ^qj  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^ 

sanctioned  by  the  Home  Office  in  the  case  of  ^           ^    j^    following  noteworthy  careers: 

about   sixty   large   towns.      About   fortv-seven  •>•         "    v  ^                s                    j 

other  municipalities  have  regulations  under  con-  GovctSw  of  a  tSri' ory i 

sideration.     The  by-laws  made  by  the  London  Members  of  Congress...'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'      a 

(bounty    Council   may   be    quoted   as   a   model.  Sheriffs 2 

Doubtless  other  cities  will  base  their  regulations  City  attcww""^ "      « 

upon  those  of  the  metropolis.     The  most  impor-  Members  of  stateiegi'siat'uiii '.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.".      4 

tant  clauses  are :  County  commissioners 3 

Judges 1 

(i)  No  child  under  eleven  years  may  be  employed.  Bankers 27 

(9)  Chadien  engaged  in  industrial  work  at  home  may  only  Merchants is 

he  employed  between  sand  8  P.M.  Business  clerks 460 

(i)  No  child  may  be  employed  for  more  than  three  and  a  Lawyers 34 

half  boors  per  day.  or  for  more  than  twenty  hours  per  week.  Physicians 17 

(4)  A  child  may  not  be  employed  in  a  laundry,  or  in  con-  Postmasters 8 

nection  with  the  sale  or  delivery  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Railroad  officials 3 

except  wliere  such  liquors  are  sold  in  sealed  vessels.  Railroad  men 30 

(5)  A  child  under  twelve  years  may  not  be  employed  as  a  Real  estate  agents 10 

lather  boy  in  any  barber's  or  hairdresser's  shop.  Journalists IS 

(6)  A  girl  under  sixteen  may  not  be  employed  in  street  Teachers 81 

tnuUng  except  in  the  company  cf  a  parent  or  guardian.  High-school  principals 4 

(tTA  cbfld  liable  to  attend  school  full  time  may  not  engage  Superintendent  of  school i 

fai  street  tnwliiig  before  7  a.h.,  between  8  a.u.  and  s  p.m..  or  Civil  engineer ^ i 

tbtr  >  rjt^  «»oept  when  in  company  of  a  parent  at  guardian ,  (Sogymen ax 
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As  supplementary  to  its  work  the  society 
maintains :  The  East  Side  Mission,  whose  work  is 
to  distribute  flowers  daily  during  the  sununer 
months  among  the  sick  and  p>oor;  free  reading- 
rooms  for  yoimg  men ;  the  Health  Home  at  West 
Coney  Island,  comprizing  cottages  and  dormi- 
tories where  mothers  with  sick  children  are  given 
an  outing;  the  Sick  Children's  Mission,  at  287 
Bast  Broadway,  with  a  staS  of  fourteen  physi- 
cians and  four  nurses,  who  visit  the  sick  poor  at 
their  homes  and  supply  free  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  and  fooa  for  sick  children,  of  whom 
1,500  are  treated  yearly;  a  summer  home  at  Bath 
Beach,  L.  I.,  where  over  4,000  tenement-house 
children  are  given  a  week's  outing  at  the  seaside 
each  year;  six  lodging-houses,  five  for  boys  and 
one  for  g^rls,  in  which,  during  1905,  343,780  meals 
and  136,788  lodgings  supplied  to  4,826  different 
boys  and  g^rls;  twenty-one  industrial  schools 
with  kindergartens,  and  twelve  night-schools,  in 
which  15,369  childrien  were  taught  and  partly  fed 
and  clothed.  One  of  the  in<»istrial  schools  is 
kjcated  in  each  of  the  lodging-houses  for  boys. 
Special  features  of  the  girls'  lodging-house,  now 
called  the  Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls,  are  its  dress- 
making department,  sewing-machine  and  type- 
writing schools,  and  latmdnr.  The  instruction  in 
all  branches  is  free.  An  adjunct  to  the  society  is 
a  135-acre  farm  located  at  Kensico,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  primary  and  brief  educa- 
tion of  the  large  street  boys  in  agriculture,  pre- 
paratory to  their  being  provided  with  places  in 
the  country. 

At  the  Health  Home  in  1900  over  8,000  moth- 
ers and  children  were  received  and  given  the 
benefit  of  pure  sea  air,  together  with  skilled  med- 
ical care  and  nourishing  food;  27,000  of  these 
were  there  a  week,  and  mstances  where  a  longer 
stay  was  advisable  the  time  was  prolonged  until 
a  permanent  cure  was  effected.  Parties  of  little 
ones  were  also  taken  there  each  week  from  the 
nurseries. 

All  the  different  branches  of  the  society's  work 
are  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
public. 

The  central  office  of  the  society  is  at  the  United 
Charities  Building,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  Street,  C.  L.  Brace,  secretary. 
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CHINA  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:  The  Chinese 
Empire  comprizes  China  proper.  East  Turkestan, 
Jungaria,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet. 

L— Statistics 

Area  and  Population 


Area, 
Square  line* 

Population 

364,000 

i.too.ooo 

700,000 

J80.000 

407.337.30$ 
13,000,000 

Manchufja 

Tibet  

Chinese  Turkestan. . . . 

3,000.000 

Total 

4,37<.4oo 

4>6,337,30o 

The  trade  with  the  principal  cotmtries  besides 
bullion,  is  in  Haikwan  taels  (the  Haikwan  tael 
equals  68  cents) :  Exports  (1903) :  To  Japan  and 
Formosa,  30,000,000  taels;  Great  Britain,  10,000,- 
000;  Hongkong,  89,000,000  (of  Hongkong's  ex- 
ports, ;£s82,764  went  to  Great  Britam);  United 
States,  19,000,000;  Russia,  13,000,000;  other  Eu- 


ropean countries,  34,000,000.  Imports:  From 
Japan  and  Formosa,  80,000,000;  Great  Britain, 
60,000,000;  Hongkong,  335,000,000; 
(of  Hongkong's  imports,  £3,719,614 
came  from  Great  Britain);  United 
States,  45,000,000;  India,  35,000,000 ; 
Russia,  15,000,000;  other  European  cotmtries, 
56,000,000.  The  chief  exports  are:  Silk,  raw 
and  manufactured,  74,000,000  Haikwan  taels; 
tea,  36,000,000;  raw  cotton,  13,000,000;  beans, 
10,000,000.  The  chief  imports  are:  Cotton 
goods,  138,000,000;  opium,  43,000,000;  oil  and 
kerosene,  15,000,000;  sugar,  15,000,000;  metals, 
15,000,000. 

China  is  essentially  agricultural.  The  land  is 
all  held  by  families  on  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tax.  Holdings  are  generally  small;  methods  of 
implements,  primitive;  irrigation,  very  common. 
Horticulture  is  a  favorite  pursuit,  and  there 
are  fruit-trees  in  great  variety.  Opium  is  now 
grown  all  over  the  empire.  Sugar  and  rice  are 
grown  in  the  south ;  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cere- 
als in  the  north;  tea  in  the  west  and  south.  Silk 
is  equally  important.  Cotton  mills  are  being 
developed,  especially  at  Shanghai.  There  were, 
in  1900,  fdurteen  cotton  mills,  with  460,000  spin- 
dles. Near  Hankow  are  iron-works  turning  out 
300  steel  rails  a  day.  All  the  eighteen  provinces 
produce  coal,  and  China  is  among  the  main  coal 
countries  of  the  world.     Iron  ores  also  abound. 

Revenues  and  expenditures  are  estimated  at 
about  $75,000,000  annually;  the  public  debt  at 
$616,025,000.  With  the  exception  of  a  railroad 
loan  this  debt  is  based  on  customs. 

The  emperor  is  the  sole  high  priest,  and 
Confucianism  the  state  religion,  tho  Buddhism 
and  Taoism  are  considered  also  indigenous  and 
adopted.  There  is  no  hierarchy  maintained  at 
public  expense,  nor  any  Confucian  priesthood. 
With  the  exception  of  the  universal  ancestry- 
worship  and  the  worship  of  Heaven  (at  Peking) , 
there  is  little  outward  Confucian  ceremonial. 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  a  gorgeous  ritual. 
Many  people  profess  and  practise  all  three.  The 
mass  of  the  people  are  Buddhist.  Mohammedans 
number  30,000,000;  Roman  Catholics,  1,000,000; 
Protestants,  150,000. 

For  education,  railways,  post-office  system, 
etc.,  see  section  on  Social  Reform,  below. 

n. — Government 

The  present  Emperor  of  China  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  i87«  under  the  title  of  Kuang-hsu. 
The  supreme  dictation  of  the  empire  is  in  the 
privy  or  Grand  Council  (Chan  Chi  Ch'u) ;  the  ad- 
ministration is  under  the  cabinet  {Nei-ko)  of  four 
members,  two  of  Manchu  and  two  of  Chinese  ori- 

S'n,  with  two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin  or 
rand  College,  who  see  that  nothing  is  done  con- 
trary to  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  the  empire. 
Under  this  cabinet  are  eight  boards.  There  are 
also,  independent  of  the  government  and  theo- 
retically above  the  administration,  forty  or  fifty 
censors,  who  can  present  any  remonstrance  to 
the  emperor.  A  new  foreign  office  was  created  in 
190 1,  with  Prince  Ching  as  president.  Each  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  (China  proper)  is  ruled  by 
a  governor,  respmnsible  to  the  emperor.  Grand 
Srcretary  of  the  Cabinet,  Prince  Cning. 

in. — Social  Reform     ^i^lr> 

There  is  perhaps  no  coimtry  in  the  world  where 
social  reform  is  more  inseparably  connected  with 
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political  conditions  than  in  China.  The  great 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people  as 
to  the  sincerity  and  the  continuity  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  government  has  made  the  progress 
of  reforms  of  all  kinds  much  slower  and  less  steady 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
suddenlv  manifested  hostility  of  a  single  high 
official  has  sometimes  exerted  upon  an  advance 
movement  the  effect  of  an  August  frost  upon  a 
flower  bed. 

By  an  imperial  decree  of  Sept.  13,  1901,  the 
government  ordered  the  establishment  of  mod- 
em universities,  colleges,  and  schools  in  each  pro- 
vincial capital  and  in  the  subordinate  cities. 
These  were  to  be  based  upon  a  scheme  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Watson  M.  Hayes,  a  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary €3t  Shajngtung,  whom  Yuan  Shih  K'ai,  then 
governor  of  that  province,  had  invited  to  the 
capital  for  that  purpose.  The  plan 
TWwtkmal  was   adopted   as   a  model   for    the 

Xiiirm  empire.  Unfortunately  the  begin- 
ning was  made  at  the  top,  the  pro- 
vincial colleges  being  opened  before  there  were 
any  intermediate  or  primary  schools  to  supply 
pupils.  This  strange  inversion  of  the  natural 
order — ^resembling  a  pyramid  standing  on  its  apex 
— rendered  the  execution  of  the  project  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  the  students  who  wished  to 
enter  the  colleges  having  Uttle  or  no  preparation, 
and  there  being  no  place  at  which  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. Most  of  the  provincial  capitals  have  now 
coUeges  of  this  sort,  some  of  them  with  elaborate 
builfSngs  partly  furnished  in  foreign  style,  with  a 
tower  and  a  town  clock ;  yet  with  a  very  elemen- 
tary course  of  instruction.  The  Shansi  University 
differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having  for  its  use  the 
stmi  of  50,000  taels  (ounces)  of  silver  each  year  for 
ten  years,  a  sum  which  would  have  been  used  as 
a  missionary  indemnity  but  for  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Timothy  Richard,  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Lit- 
erature Society,  who  was  invited  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  consult  with  the  leading  officials 
of  Shajosi.  The  Western  Department  01  the  new 
university  was  placed  in  his  care  in  1902,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  under  the  care  of  the 
late  Dr.  Moir  Duncan  it  has  done  excellent  work. 
The  province  of  Chili,  to  the  government  of  which 
Yuan  Shih  K'ai  was  promoted  from  Shanttmg, 
under  his  vigorous  lead  has  made  exceptional 
progress,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  what  is  there  under- 
taken will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  aimed  at  for  the 
empire,  altho  the  work  is  elsewhere  much  less  ad- 
vanced than  in  that  province. 

It  shotild  be  said  that  for  these  excellent  re- 
sults Yuan  is  largely  indebted  to  the  untiring. 
efforts  of  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Teimey,  who  began  educa- 
tional work  in  Tientsin  long  before  the  govern- 
ment took  any  interest  in  it. 

According  to  a  memorial  of  Yuan  there  are 
in  his  jurisdiction  the  Pei  Yang  University  at 
Tientsin;  a  h^h  college  at  Pao  Ting  Fu;  the  Pei 
Yang  Medical  College;  an  indtistrial  high  school; 
an  agricultural  high  school,  and  21  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  primary  schools.  There  are 
89  normal  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
other  training-schools;  27  middle  schools,  tSa 
advanced  schools;  and  4,163  primary  schools;  a 
Woman's  Normal  College,  and  40  girls'  schools. 
There  are  18  schools  for  Yamun  runners;  a  stran- 
gers' school,  a  tracing  and  mathematical  school, 
and  a  telegraph  coUege.  The  number  of  students 
shown  in  the  records  is  86,6(3,  besides  those  in 
the  half-day  and  night-schools.  The  total  num- 
ber of  scholars,  including  military  and  police 


students,  amoimts  to  100,000.  Each  of  the  1 24 
districts  of  the  province  has  about  30  primary 
schools,  with  about  30  boys  each,  who  are  taught 
upon  a  more  rational  plan  than  in  the  old  schools. 
Each  district  has  also  one  low-  and  one  high- 
grade  elementary  school,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  50  boys,  who  not  only  study  Chinese,  but 
who  are  started  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  simple  science.  In  each  of  the  16  prefec- 
tural  cities  there  is  a  middle  school  where  the 
study  of  English  is  begun,  with  more  advanced 
courses  of  science  and  mathematics.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  developing  national  and  military 
sentiment.  Physical  traming  is  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  lower  schools 
there  is  simple  drill;  in  the  higher  colleges  the 
students  wear  uniform,  are  given  manual  exer- 
cises with  the  rifle,  and  are  put  through  military 
evolutions.  The  text-books  impress  upon  stu- 
dents the  duty  of  developing  the  power  of  China, 
the  dimger  of  military  weaniess,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  self-sacrifice  for  national  interests,  illus- 
trating these  teachings  by  pointing  to  the  rapid 
development  of  Prussia  and  Japan.  The  instruc-  ^ 
tion  is  all  free,  and  in  the  higher  schools  the 
students  are  boarded  and  even  clothed  at  public 
expense,  thus  opening  the  new  education  to  the 
poorest  families.  Tws  is  the  scheme,  but  at 
present  much  of  the  teaching  is  very  inadequate, 
and  there  is  a  great  lack  of  teachers.  In  every 
province  are  found  Japanese  teachers  who  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  Chinese  much  better 
than  can  Occidentals,  and  who  can  be  secured  for 
much  smaller  salaries.  When  the  general  plan 
here  outlined  shall  have  been  adopted  all  over 
China,  as  must  eventually  be  the  case,  we  shall 
have  an  entirely  new  empire.  An  important 
feature  is  the  surprising  development  of  schools 
for  women  and  girls,  which,  absolutely  unheard  of 
a  few  years  ago,  are  now  very  common,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  importance. 
The  girl  students  are  becoming  imbued  with  pa- 
triotic sentiments,  and  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  new  China. 

For  more  than  two  generations  missionary 
influence  has  been  exerted  against  the  ancient 
Chinese  ctistom  of  binding  the  feet  of  girls,  but 
during  the  past  five  years  this  reform  has  made 
more  progress  than  during  the  previous  half  cen- 
tury. Great  societies  have  been  organized  by 
the  Chinese  themselves  to  promote  the  cause; 
essays  and  poems  have  been  composed,  and 
proclamations  put  out  in  its  favor  by 
Taat-Undiss'  '***'^y  °^  t^^  highest  officials  in  China. 
and  OnlBm  ^^  imperial  edict  was  issued,  which, 
^^  while  not  absolutely  forbidding  foot- 
binding,  strenuously  exhorted  against 
it.  It  is  known  that  some  persons  holding  high 
positions  are  memorializing  the  government  to 
take  more  stringent  measures  than  heretofore  in 
the  direction  of  this  reform.  The  progress  al- 
ready made  is  certainly  most  encouraging.  Me- 
morials against  the  practise  of  keeping  eunuchs 
in  the  imperial  palace  have  been  sent  in,  but  the 
abolition  of  this  ancient  custom  is  exceptionally 
difficult.  A  serious  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  vice  of 
opium-smoking,  by  forbidding  its  use  by  officials 
and  in  schools  and  colleges,  by  restricting  its  use 
also  by  confirmed  smokers,  and  by  limiting  the 
time  during  which  even  they  may  remain  ex- 
empt, and  perhaps  also  by  forbidding  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poppy.  The  assigned  reason  for 
this  reform  is  that  the  court  is  ardently  deter* 
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mined  to  make  China  powerful.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  end  China  may  succeed,  as  Japan  has 
done,  in  strangling  this  gigantic  evil,  which  has 
long  been  more  fatal  than  war,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence combined.  Such  a  result  would  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  transformations  in  history. 

The  number  of  Chinese  periodicals  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Many  of  them  are  published  at  the 
ports,  virtually  under  foreign  protection,  and  a 
large  percentage  are  either  controlled  or  strongly 
influenced  by  Japanese.  In  some  of  the  provin- 
cial capitals  there  are  journals  pub- 
PariAdiaala  Wished  at  intervals  of  several  d^, 
rnuMuoau  .vyhich  -^w  grradualljr  develop  into 
dailies.  A  woman's  journal  has  ap- 
peared in  Peking,  issued  every  day,  which  has 
been-  a  great  stimulus  to  the  women  of  that  city, 
intellectually  and  perhaps  morally.  The  Chinese 
woman  editor  has  interested  herself  in  giving 
and  in  attending  lectiires  on  current  events, 
sanitation,  and  the  like.  Many  Chinese  papers 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  news  of  the 
day,  which  would  be  tmintelligible  to  most  read- 
ers, but  print  local  gossip,  tales  of  the  super- 
natural, vicious  stones,  and  blackmail.  As  a 
whole,  however,  Chinese  journalism  is  said  to 
be  improving,  exhibiting^  very  little  hostility  to 
Christianity  as  such,  while  the  Bible  and  litera- 
ture intended  for  instruction  are  treated  with 
respect. 

In    connection    with   educational    and    other 
reforms,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  new  liter- 
ature with  which  China  is  literally 
_  inundated,  issued  by  an  increasing 

iJtmiLtare  "^"'i^^'"  °^  fimis,  especially  in  Shang- 
lawnf  j^^j  ^  careful  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  these  books,  by  a 
competent  foreign  scholar  in  Shanghai  (Mr.  John 
Darroch),  is  of  general  interest.  There  were,  he 
found,  60  volumes  on  the  science  of  education, 
and  30  volumes  of  text-books  on  such  topics  as 
geography,  physics,  etc.  There  were  90  histories, 
varying  in  price  from  five  cents  (silver)  to  $2.50. 
Of  these  7  are  so-called  universal  histories,  11  of 
Europe,  12  of  Japan,  7  of  China,  5  of  Russia,  4  of 
England,  2  each  of  France  and  the  United  States, 
3  of  Egypt,  4  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  1 
each  of  Rome,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  There 
were  40  books  on  geography,  60  on  government, 
40  on  law,  30  on  political  economy,  70  on  mathe- 
matics, 50  on  literature,  30  novels,  50  on  lan- 
guage, 70  on  health,  60  on  science,  70  on  drawing, 
120  on  the  art  of  war,  30  on  agriculture,  30  on 
astronomy,  40  on  mechanics,  30  books  of  travel, 
and  20  on  mensuration:  in  aU  more  than  1,100 
works.  As  a  rule  they  are  excellently  gotten  up, 
very  imlike  the  old  style  of  Chinese  books.  They 
are  plentifully  besprinkled  with  English  words, 
showing  that  the  Chinese  language  was  felt  not 
to  be  sufficiently  flexible. 

A  Chinese  scholar  has  invented  what  he  calls  a 
"Mandarin  alphabet"  of  co  more  or  less  artificial 
characters,  and  12  finals,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is 
claimed  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  most  un- 
tutored can  learn  to  read  fluently.  This  has 
been  tried  on  a  considerable  scale  both  by  Chinese 
and  by  foreigners,  and  appears  to  be  a  success. 
The  use  of  the  Mandarin  alphabet  is  rapidly 
extending  in  China,  as  a  result  of  a  higher  national 
vitality,  increased  communication  by  railways, 
and  (it  is  said)  by  making  its  studjr  compulsory. 
While  the  numerous  dialects  of  China  cannot  be 
superseded,  the  wider  currency  of  the  Mandarin 
form — already  current  in  some  of  its  variations 


in  14  out  of  the  18  provinces — is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance. 

The  Chinese  postal  system  is  not  yet  ten  years 
old,  but  during  the  last  half  of  that  period  it  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  extended,  until  it  now 
connects  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  empire.  During^ 
the  year  1905  the  number  of  offices  was  increased 

by  307,  making  a  total  of  1,636.    By 

Fact  and     the  end  of  1906  it  is  expected  that 

Tdasraidi    ^^  number  will  have  risen  to  2,000, 

'"S^V^   as  on  the  average  a  new  office  is 

added  every  day.  The  number  of 
articles  handled  increased  in  1905  from  66,<;oo,ooo 
to  76,000,000,  and  the  parcels  from  771,000  to 
over  1,000,000,  while  the  money-order  transac- 
tions grew  from  500,000  taels  to  830,000.  The 
effect  of  this  postal  reform  is  profound  and  far- 
reaching,  socially,  educationally,  and  politically. 
All  China  is  now  covered  with  a  network  of 
telegraph  wires,  which  has  largely  increased  the 
power  of  the  central  government  over  the  remote 
and  semiindependent  viceroys,  or  governor-gen- 
erals. A  telephone  system  has  been  introduced 
into  Peking,  connecting  the  different  boards  and 
the  palace.  Other  cities  also  have  telephone  ser- 
vice and  electric  lighting  has  become  not  un- 
conunon. 

In  many  of  the  chief  cities  there  have  been  es- 
tablished industrial  institutes,  in  which  different 
arts  and  crafts  are  taught  to  workmen  of  the  most 
unpromising  character,  some  of  them  children, 
others  beggars  picked  up  from  the  street,  a  class 
for  which  tnere  has  hitherto  been  no  ray  of  hope. 
These  establishments  are  found  in  Peking  and  in 

the  capitals  of  many  of  the  larger 
Tn^inatriai  provinces,  in  cities  like  Suchow,  Hang- 
■^^ft-.T    chau,  Chi  Nan  Fu,  and  Ch'eng  Tu  Fu. 

Similar  enterprises  for  the  helpless 

poor — men  and  women — have  been 
opened  in  unoccupied  granaries,  temples,  etc., 
tmder  the  charge  of  a  kind  of  Bureau  of  Charities 
(itself  an  unheard-of  thing) ,  the  machinery,  teach- 
ers, etc.,  being  frequently  imported  from  Japan. 
The  abimdant  patronage  of  these  places  shows 
that  they  have  met  a  deep  need.  Another  branch 
of  the  same  general  plan  is  the  instruction  of  pris- 
oners in  common  jails.  This  reform  is  now  well 
rooted,  and  is  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  previous 
indifference  and  neglect.  Prisoners,  well-dressed, 
well-fed,  well-guarded,  are  made  to  weave  rugs, 
run  sewing-machines  for  leather  work,  m^e 
boots  and  shoes,  stamp  Chinese  writing  paper,  do 
carpenter  and  iron  work,  and  many  other  things. 
In  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  Tientsin  there  is 
■^  lecture  hall,  where  the  prisoners  are  required  to 
attend  at  fixt  times  and  listen  to  exhortation  and 
instruction.  Large  sums  have  been  invested  in 
these  enterprises,  which  will  yield  abundant  re- 
turn. 

Industrial  exhibits  have  been  opened  for  the 
display  of  the  results  of  these  and  other  manual 
training-schools.  By  degrees  this  grows  into  a 
standing  exhibition  of  whatever  may  be  most 
noteworthy  in  the  output  of  a  place.  Such  a  one 
has  been  open  at  Tientsin  for  more  than  two 
years,  having  separate  days  for  men  and  for 
women,  with  an  average  of  2,000  visitors  a  day. 
As  an  immediate  and  striking  result  of  these 
movements  similar  exhibitions  have  been  or- 
dered in  every  large  city,  with  a  view  to  holding 
first  a  national  exposition,  and  after  a  few  years 
an  international  one.  No  better  method  could 
be  devised  to  bring  the  empire  to  industrial  self- 
consciousness.    Manufactures  of  many  kinds  are 
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beginning  to  appear  here  and  there,  generally 
under  the  patronage  of  the  new  Board  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  invariably  careful  to  require, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  whole,  that  no 
stock  shall  be  sold  to  a  foreigner. 

Cotton-mills  have  been  established  in  Shanghai 
for  many  years,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, but  many  of  them  have  not  been  finan- 
cially successful.  Similar  mills  are  now  springing 
up  elsewhere  in  cotton-producing  districts.  In 
many  places  improved  wooden  looms  are  being 
introduced  from  Japan.  Experts  from  Hangchau 
are  now  teaching  the  natives  of  Shantung  how  to 
spin  and  weave  the  silk  of  that  province,  hitherto 
used  only  for  the  comparatively  coarse  product 
known  as  pongee,  into  the  most  beautiful  fabrics, 
rivaling  those  of  Central  China.  Cotton  is  fre- 
quently woven  into  varid\is  forms  of  toweling  on 
Japanese  patterns.  Soap-works,  candle  facto- 
ries, glass-works,  knitting  companies,  and  the 
like  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
But  these  enterprises  often  come  to  nothing  for 
lack  of  capital,  experience,  and  muttial  confi- 
dence. In  three  dinerent  provinces  it  has  been 
proposed  to  open  potteries  and  kilns  on  western 
principles.  A  company  has  been  organized  to 
use  steam  trawlers  of  English  make,  with  nets  of 
English  pattern.  One  official  applied  for  Amer- 
ican machinery  for  digging  artesian  wells;  an- 
other asked  an  American  consul  for  catalogs  of 
machinery  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  tape 
braid,  and  of  plain  and  embroidered  ribbons. 
Still  a  third  purchased  machines  for  making 
cigarets,  to  keep  the  great  profits  of  the  trade 
in  Chinese  hands.  From  a  factory  in  Shanghai 
there  is  a  considerable  sale  of  pianos  to  Chinese. 
Thousands  of  bicycles  are  annually  bought  by 
Chinese,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  they  were  intro- 
duced into  a  remote  city  of  Hunan  by  a  student 
returned  from  Japan. 

An  imperial  decree  ordered  the  introduction 
into  the  larger  cities  of  a  imiformed  and  paid  police 
force,  and  the  ■practise  of  street  cleaning.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  in  this  direction  even  in  the 
interior,  while  in  centers  like  Peking  and  Tien- 
tsin the  system  is  now  well  established.  In 
many  places,  however,  for  lack  of  intelUgent 
supervision,  it  has  come  to  nothing,  or  has  been 
used  as  a  means  of  extortion.  Great  numbers  of 
students  have  been  sent  to  Japan  to  study  police 
methods,  but  the  time  allowed  for  this  is  almost 
invariably  too  brief. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  schools  have  been  set 
up  in  many  provinces,  the  instructors  being  often 
Japanese,  but  with  results  of  varying  value.  In 
some  there  is  no  experimental  farm,  and  others, 
through  superstitious  belief  in  geomantic  influ- 
ences, are  badly  located.  In  all  cases  much  de- 
pends upon  the  temper  of  the  gov- 
AsriflBltnnl  ®""'''  of  the  province,  and  much  also 
A^iniTBiBi  ypQjj  ^jjg  local  magistrate,  who  is 

often  indiflferent  or  hostile.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  to 
arboriculture.  A  few  years  ago,  during  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Chott  Fu  in  Shantung,  it  was  es- 
timated that  3,400,000  trees  had  been  planted  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities,  waterways,  and  roads. 
The  example  of  the  Germans  at  Ts'ing  Tao  has 
been  followed,  and  many  hillsides  heretofore  bar- 
ren are  now  covered  with  pines.  Mulberry-trees 
have  been  imported  from  the  Chekiang  province 
to  improve  the  feeding  of  silk-worms. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  in  Peking  has  been 
the  means  of  the  organization  of  Chambers  of 


Commerce,  as  in  Canton,  where  seventv-two 
guilds  have  combined  in  order  to  push  trade,  by 
studying  modem  commercial  methods.  It  in- 
tends to  open  a  bank  to  issue  notes,  and  to  start 
a  paper  to  expound  its  objects  and  aims.  An 
exhibit  of  foreign  manufactures  is  also  planned, 
to  serve  as  an  object-lesson  to  native  workers. 
The  avowed  intention  is  to  drive  foreign  trade  out 
of  the  empire. 

By  the  latest  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
China  (signed  in  1902)  China  voltmtarily  agreed 
to  revise  her  mining  regulations  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Chinese  subjects,  and 
yet  offer  no  impediment  to  foreign  capital.  Ex- 
pert foreigners  who  are  interested  in  these  matters 
nave  for  some  years  complained  that  the  govern- 
ment is  acting  in  direct  contravention  of  this 
treaty,  and  that  it  has  drawn  up  regulations 
intended  to  keep  foreipi  capital  out 

^j„j„^  of  China  altogether,  in  accordance 
a  with  a  growing  resolution  not  to  have 
the  empire  exploited  by  outsiders. 
In  some  cases  mines  of  considerable  productive- 
ness have  been  closed  for  lack  of  native  engineers 
to  work  them. 

In  the  last  American  treaty  (1893)  China 
agreed  to  reform  her  currency,  and  with  this  in 
view  invited  Professor  Jencks  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity to  visit  China,  and  to  give  his  advice,  which 
was  done.  One  of  China's  foremost  statesmen, 
Chang  Chih  Tung,  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne, 
recommended  tlutt  Professor  Jenck's  judicious 
recommendations  be  not  adopted.  There  is  no 
tmity  in  the  monetary  output  of  the  empire,  each 
province  having  its  own  coinage,  frequently  not 
current  elsewhere.  Each  governor-general  or 
governor  has'  been  industriously  working  one  of 
the  scores  of  different  mints  existing  in  China, 
issuing  copper  pieces  ostensibly  worth  ten  cash, 
but  in  reality  representing  an  amount  of  metal 
only  equivalent  to  from  three  to  six  of  the  ordi- 
nary cash.  The  immense  apparent  profits  of  this 
transaction  were  both  illusory  and 

fj«iii«»«      transient.     The  people  were  very  re- 

^^^^  luctant  to  accept  the  new  coins,  and 
only  did  so  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  receivable  for  taxes.  When  this 
was  later  refused  the  new  pieces  were  at  a  dis- 
coimt.  At  the  time  of  maximum  production  it 
was  estimated  that  the  output  for  the  empire  was 
more  than  16,400,000,000  pieces  a  year.  Much 
of  the  ordinary  cash  has  been  withdrawn  to  be 
melted  over,  many  of  the  mints  are  now  closed, 
prices  in  general  have  risen,  officials  have  been 
enriched,  and  the  people  plundered — all  in  the 
name  of  "Western  monetary  reform." 

The  navigation  of  the  inland  waters  of  China  by 
steam  vessels  has  within  the  past  few  years  been 
greatly  extended,  with  obvious  advantages  and 
equally  patent  evils.  The  inspection  of  boilers  is 
infrequent  and  at  times  perfunctory,  the  dangers 
and  accidents  from  overcrowding  serious  and 
constant,  the  injury  done  to  the  banks  in  time  of 
high  water  by  the  wash  of  steamers  so  gre&t  as  to 
lead  to  frequent  riots,  and,  especially  on  the  West 
River  of  the  Canton  province,  the  number  of 
boatmen  thrown  out  of  employment  is  given  as  an 
excuse  for  the  great  increase  of  river  piracy,  in- 
volving the  loss  of  more  than  one  foreign  life,  and 
the  murder  of  great  numbers  of  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
opening  inland  "  ports  "at  various  places  along  the 
Une  of  railways  and  in  Manchiuia,  in  order  the 
better  to  resist  the   aggressions  of  any  single 
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power  by  enlisting  the  interest  of  all  the  rest. 
Each  new  "port"  is  an  additional  inlet  for  new 
ideas,  and  while  the  result  may  not  be  an  unmixed 
good,  the  change  is  an  important  step  in  advance. 
The  era  of  railway  building  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  themselves  seems  to  have  come,  or  is 
soon  to  arrive.    We  may  now  reckon  ten  railways 
in  China  as  in  working  order,  but 
i>»n— »■    *h^  number  increases  so  rapidly  that 
""^'•f    statistics  soon  become  obsolete.    The 
following  lines  are  in  operation  (the 
length  in  English  mUes  is  in  some  cases  approxi- 
mate only) : 

(i)  Peking  to  Hentsin  (83 1  m.):  Tientsin  to  Taiwku 
(17  m.);  T8ngkutoS>uinhai-Kuan(i46}  m.);  thenoetoKew- 
chwang  (368  m.);  total  length,  SSS  <». 


(3)  Peldng  to  Tune;chow  (14  m.). 


...  Peldng  to  Hankow  (760  m.);  branch-line  from  Sin  Si 
Ho  to  Chu  Ku  Tien  (9  m.). 

(4)  Ts'ing-Tso  to  Chi  Nan  Pu  Shantung  (German),  340  m. 

(s)  Shanghai  to  Wusung  (loi  m.).  An  extension  is  now 
in  operation  to  Suchow. 

(6)  P'inghsiang  to  Siling  (borders  of  Kiang-su- Hunan; 
56*  m.). 


(7)  Canton  to  Samshui. 


J' 

half  CO 


.  Taokou  to  Ch'inghna  Chen  (Honan)  "  Peking  Syndi- 
cate" railway  bought  by  the  Chinese  Government  (89I  m.). 
(9)  Mancnuhan  line.     Port  Arthur  to  Harbin  (about  400 
m.).  controlled  by  Japanese  to  Kuan  Ch'enx-tzu. 
(10)  Hsinment'un  to  Mukden. 

The  status  of  tlie  Manchurian  railways  is  not  yet  definitely 
settled. 

The  following  lines  are  in  course  of  construction : 

(i)  Canton  to  Hankow. 

Peking  to  Kalgau  (no  m.;  completed  to  Neu  K'on). 
Cheng  Ting  fu  to  T'ai  Yuan  fu,  Shansi  (160  m.;  about 
_J  completed.     It  is  narrow  gage). 

(4)  Shanghai  to  Nanking;  extension  of  No.  s  above;  to  be 
about  180  m.  long. 

(5)  Swatow  to  Ch'ao  Chou  fu  (Japanese).  This  short  line  is 
practically  completed. 

(6)  P'ing  Yang  fu  (Shansi)  to  Tse  Chou  fu. 

(7)  K'ai  Peng  fu  to  Honan  fu  (140  m.).  This  is  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Peldng-Hankow  line. 

(8)  Yunnan  to  Tongldng  (French). 

In  addition  to  these,  fifteen  or  twenty  other 
lines  have  been  projected,  and  permission  to  build 
secured.  With  the  exception  of  a  Portuguese- 
Chinese  railway  from  Macao  to  Samshui,  these 
seem  likely  to  be  built,  if  at  all,  by  Chinese  alone. 
Nearly  all  foreigners  are  agreed  that  this  is  next 
to  impossible  under  present  conditions,  especially 
the  lack  of  unity,  engineers,  and  funds.  The 
effect  of  the  railway  development  of  China  is 
already  very  marked,  but  its  social,  economic, 
and  political  effects  will  be  much  greater  every 
year. 

For  some  years  a  commission,  of  which  Wu 
Ting  Pang  is  the  leading  member,  has  been  en- 
gaged on  a  revision  of  the  Chinese  legal  code. 
The  barbarous  punishment  of  slicing  to  death  has 
been  abolished,  the  use  of  tortiu-e  forbidden,  and 
heavy  fines  are  to  take  the  place  of 
La«l  Cod*  *^^  bamboo.     No  general  confidence 
■^*^  is   felt,   however,   that   these   latter 

innovations  will  for  a  long  time  to 
come  be  generally  adopted,  the  obvious  motive 
being  to  make  it  appear  that  China  is  advancing 
after  the  manner  of  Japan  as  a  preparation  for 
demanding  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality. 
A  strildng  reversal  of  old  custom  is  the  permission 
for  Chinese  and  Manchus  to  intermarry;  and  for 
Manchtis  to  engage  in  trade,  etc.,  as  the  Chinese 
do.  The  ancient  discrimination  between  civil 
and  mihtary  officials  is  now  disappearing,  as  it  is 
felt  that  to  make  China  strong,  the  military  and 
naval  professions  mtist  be  respected  and  respect- 
able. This  topic  would  of  itself  require  an  essay. 
The  best  Chinese  troops,  especially  those  tinder  the 


command  of  Yuan  Shih  K'ai  are  now  well-armed, 
well-drilled,  well-uniformed,  and  well-housed.  In 
the  autumn  of  1905  a  great  military  review  with 
maneuvers  was  execute  on  the  plains  of  Chili  to 
which  foreign  military  attaches  and  correspond- 
ents were  invited,  and  were  duly  imprest  by  the 
evidences  of  a  revolutionary  change  in  Chinese 
military  efiectiveness.  During  the  succeeding  year 
similar  exercises  took  place  in  northern  Honan. 
It  is  the  plan  to  imify  the  hitherto  distinct  pro- 
vincial forces  into  one  great  Chinese  army,  and  to 
raise  the  number  of  troops  to  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion. At  present  the  Chinese  forces  are  by  no 
means  what  they  may  be  expected  to  become  a 
few  years  hence  when  their  training  and  their 
espnt  d«  corps  will  doubtless  render  them  formi- 
dable to  any  enemy. 

The  always  strong  national  feeling  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  being  •  supplemented  by  what  appear  to 
be  the  germs  of  patriotism.     This  is  at  present 
accompanied  by  an  intense  antiforeigpi  wave,  the 
effect  m  part  of  the  victory  of  the  Japanese  over 
Russia.     Imperial  birthdays  are  now  celebrated 
with  processions  of  school-children, 
«^^^j^   sometimes    addrest   by   scholars   or 
"^""^   officials.     The    number    of    Chinese 
students  in  Japan  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  the  autumn  of  1906  they  were 
estimated  at  14,000.     Many  of  them  become  dis- 
satisfied with  Confucianism  and  drift  into  Epi- 
cureanism.    China's  student  class  is  one  of  her 
most  serious  problems. 

The  two  imperial  commissions,  dispatched  in 
1 90s  by  China  to  the  West  to  study  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, furnish  one  of  the  most  significant  signs 
of  progress  yet  seen  in  China.  An  imexplained 
attempt  to  destroy  one  of  these  parties  by  a  dy- 
namite bomb  at  the  Peking  railway  station  was  a 
sinister  prelude,  and  an  iu-omened  introduction 
into  the  East  of  Occidental  methods.  Upon 
their  return  the  commissioners  recommended 
that  the  proposed  changes  be  adopted  by  China. 
Although  no  date  has  been  fixt,  there  have  been 
hilarious  rejoicings  in  many  of  China's  cities,  with 
the  obvious  design  of  rendering  a  change  of  policy 
more  difficult.  As  a  preparation  for  this  step, 
general,  and  even  computscny  education  is  rec- 
ommended by  leading  officials.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  freedom  with  which  the  most 
far-reaching  administrative  changes  are  now  pro- 
posed, both  in  memorials  to  the  throne  and 
Dv  the  press.  Fifty-three  students  educated 
abroad  have  recently  been  examined  in  Peking, 
eleven  of  whom  were  rejected.  Nine  gained  the 
doctor's  decree  (Chin  Shih),  five  the  master's 
(Chu-jen)  in  the  first  grade,  and  eighteen  in  the 
second  degree,  while  ten  failed.  The  candidates 
were  allowed  to  write  an  essay  on  the  value  of 
compulsory  education  in  English  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  an  essay  in  Chinese  on  a  passage  from  the 
classics.  This  is  a  patronage  of  the  New  Learning 
of  a  practical  sort,  and  means  much  for  the  future. 
China's  greatest  need  at  the  present  time  is  a  laijg^ 
number  of  men,  not  merely  of  ability,  but  of  in- 
corruptible integrity.  Some  such  there  are,  but 
incomparably  fewer  than  are  needed.  If,  with  all 
other  social  progress,  China  is  able  to  develop 
such  men  in  numbers  at  all  commensurate  witn 
her  needs,  she  will  ere  long  take  her  place  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

Arthur  H.  Smith. 


IBNCBS:  a.  n.  raricer,  omiu,  rtmam  t-rtstm,  unooo, 
3;  S.  W.  Williams.  Th*  Middtt  Kiyitiom.  New  York. 
t;H.}.  Whigham,  Idanduina  and  Korta,  London,  1904; 
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A.  H.  Smith,  ViOaft  Lift  in  CUna,  New  York.  1901;  idem., 
Ckitits*  CkoracterultM,  ib.,  1903;  idem.,  ChtMa  t»  Comml- 
nmt,  ib.,  looi;  A.  R.  Odguhoun,  China  in  Transformation, 
1898;  Lara  Beresford,  7m  Brmk-Up  of  China,  London, 
1899:  R.  J.  D.  Ball,  Tmnfi  Chinn;  ib.,  1904;  A.J.  Brown, 
Hm  Foras  in  Old  China,  New  York,  1 904. 

CHniESE  IH  THE  UHITED  STATES:  There 
is  hardly  any  other  country  in  the  world  in 
vhich  the  question  of  immigration  even  approxi- 
mately reaches  the  importance  it  has  in  social 
matters  in  the  United  States.  Immigration  may 
be  divided  in  various  ways;  yet  two  great  di- 
visions will  always  remain,  the  desirable  and  the 
undesirable.  To  the  latter  belong  people  morally, 
mentally,  or  physically  unfit  for  a  country's  citi- 
zenship. Such  disqualifications  may  be  inherited 
or  acquired.  They  may  even  be  based  only  on 
the  fact  that  the  people  concerned  do  not  appeal 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  cotintry  they  desire  to 
enter.  To  accurately  determine  the  line  where  it 
will  be  justifiable  to  impose  discriminating  legis- 
lation against  a  whole  nation  is  therefore  a  matter 
calling  for  grave  consideration.  Yet,  for  varioiis 
reasons,  the  question  of  excluding  the  Chinese 
from  the  United  States  has  long  been  a  widely, 
and  often  hotly,  debated  proposition. 

The  Chinese,  generally,  have  never  evinced  any 

great  inclination  to  leave  their  native  shores, 

probably  because  they  feel  alien  in 

■i.M-x^  almost  every  land  except  their  own. 
Up  to  the  "fifties"  of  the  nineteenth 
century  very  few  Chinese  came  to  the 
United  States;  but  in  1854  the  numbers  arriving 
annually  began  to  jump,  and  altho  never  assu- 
ming very  large  proportions,  it  became  clear 
that  discouragement  rather  than  encouragement 
ought  to  be  the  watchword.  Prior  to  1854  the 
lai^est  Chinese  immigration  recorded  for  one  year 
was  4a.  In  1855  it  was  more  than  13,000.  Dur- 
ing the  following  decades  it  fluctuated,  reaching 
the  maximum  in  1882  with  39,570.  The  exact 
figures  from  1869  to  1903  are  as  follows: 

CHIMSSB  IlimGRATIOK  IKTO  THB  UhITBD  StATSS,    1869-I9O3 


Y« 

AS           Malbs 

FSUALBS 

Total 

1869 

11,900 

974 

13,874 

18-0 

J4.6I4 

1,116 

15,740 

1871 

6,786 

349 

i:m 

l87» 

7.605 

i2» 

1873 

19.403 

889 

30,393 

l>74 

13533 

343 

13.776 

187s 

l6,OS5 

383 

16.437. 

1876 

23,531 

360 

33,781 

1877 

10.518 

76 

10.594 

1878 

8,641 

351 

8.993 

1879 

9.364 

340 

9.604 

1880 

5.733 

70 

5.803 

188  > 

11,815 

75 

11,890 

1881 

39.463 

116 

39.579 
8,031 

1883 

7.987 

44 

1884 

341 

38 

379 

1885 

13 

10 

33 

|8S« 

35 

15 

40 

1887 

8 

3 

10 

1888 

31 

3I 

36 

1889 

90 

118 

1S90 

1,401 

315 

1,716 

1891 

3,608 

338 

3,836 

1891 

3,501 

337 

3,738 

1891 

«,66o 

168 

3,838 

.K4 

3.805 

«I3 

4,oi8 

1895 

913 

61 

974 

1896 

1.383 

59 

1.441 

1897 

3.334 

>9 

3.363 

1898 

...                 3,061 

le 

3.071 

.«99 

1,660 

1900 

1,33s 

13 

1.347 

190 1 

3.417 

43 

3.459 

1901 

1,596 

53 

1.649 

1903 

3,167 

43 

3,309 

The  sudden  drop  of  the  figures  from  thousands 
to  tens  was  caused  by  a  law  passed  in  1882,  sus- 
pending Chinese  coolie  immigration  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  This  law,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  Pacific  coast  states.  The  question  of  Chinese 
inunigpration  has  always  been  most  acute  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  was  this  state  which  first  demanded 
still  stricter  legislation,  so  that  not  only  the 
Chinese  should  be  prevented  from  entering,  but 
that  even  those  already  arrived  might  be  ex- 
cluded. Such  a  law  was  finally  passed  in  1894. 
The  following  figures  give  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  disproportional  quota  of  Chinese  in 
California  as  compared  with  the  country  at  large, 
and  they  show,  furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  carries  its  full  share  of  the 
bvurden: 


NUMBBR  OF  ChIMBSB 

IN  Unitbd  Statbb,  1850-1900 

Ybab 

Umitbo  States 

Calworhia 

Sak  Francisco 

1850. . 
i860.. 
1870.. 
1880. . 
1890.. 
1900. . 

758 
35.565 

63,043 

81,534 

660 

48^136 

73,548 
71,066 
40,36a 

11.739 

31,1X3 

<4,6i3 
10,763 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  Califor- 
nia's interest  in  the  matter  was  paramount;  and, 
indeed,  most  of  the  facts  callinjg  for  restrictive 
legislation  have  been  furnished  by  that  state. 
The  following  paragraphs  will  set  forth  the  va- 
rious reasons  that  have  been  urged 

kwmiitmt     ^""^   ^"'^   against   Chinese   immigra- 

^^■^J^  *°The  "Report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  (xv.,  747  sqq.)  ad- 
vances a  great  many  seemingly  valid 

reasons  for  excluding  the  Chinese.     It  says  in 

condensed  language : 

The  Asiatic  competition  has  spread  enormously  in  the 
Pacific  coast  states.  The  Chinese  colony  in  San  Francisco 
is  a  veritable  beehive,  the  units  of  which,  having  solved  the 
problem  of  cheap  living,  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  Amer- 
ican laborer.  Coolie  labor  has  in  many  instances  displaced 
white  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  factories  and  work- 
shops in  San  Francisco  employ  thousands  of  Chinese.  They 
work  in  boot  and  shoe  factories,  in  clothing  shops,  in  broom- 
maldns,  etc.,  etc.  In  1901  there  were  1,300  Cninese  cigar- 
makers  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  these 
was  from  33  to  50  per  cent  below  that  paid  to  white  labor. 
The  latter  have  almost  been  driven  from  the  field,  and  San 
Francisco,  instead  of  supporting  3,000-3,000  white  cigar- 
makers,  has  now  less  than  300  union  men  who  have  re- 
mained to  struggle  against  hopeless  conditions. 

In  1 901  there  were  2,579  Chinese  employed  in 
variotis  industries  in  San  Francisco,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  table,  which  also  shows 
the  wages  paid: 


Industry 

No.  OF 

WORCUBH 

HOORS 

Waobs 
PBR  Day 

351 

195 

335 

ni 
1,300 

11— 13 
11-13 

11-12 
II-I2 
11-12 
10-14 

ti: 

Shirts 

Overalls 

CiOMM 

Railway  lines  in  California  and  other  Pacific  coast  states 
employ  a  number  of  Chinese,  especially  in  the  construction 
branches  of  the  service.  The  pay  is  $1.75  for  ten  hours' work. 
In  1901  there  were  3,934  Chinese  employed  in  Califomian 
mines  at  (i-<i.so  a  day  as  against  S3-S3.S0  paid  to  whita 
labaters.  In  addition  there  were  3,000-4,000  Chinese  em- 
ployed at  placeT  "'■"'"g  for  Chinese  companies  in  Cali- 
10     ■ 
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The  agricnltcinl  industries  of  the  Padfiatoaat  states,  scoord- 
ing  to  the  Industrial  Commission,  have  felt  still  more  acutely 
the  baneful  effects  of  cheap  coolie  competition.  The  report 
says:  "The  Chinese  show  great  enterprise  and  thrift,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  Industries  m  which  they  have 
become  proprietors:  truck- farming,  etc.  As  a  result  they 
demand  and  receive  fair  wages,  and  enforcement  of  the  ex- 
clusion act  will  gradually  remove  this  rival  from  the  field." 

As  to  the  relation  of  Chinese  immigration  to 
crime  the  following  table  furnishes  interesting 
data: 

Rblatiom  or  Asiatic  Ihhioration  to  Crimb 
(Vear  Endintjutit  i,  1S99) 


City 

Pop. 

Arrbsts 

FOR 

Druhk- 

BNNBSS 

For 
Burg- 
laky 

AMD 

Lar- 
ceny 

For 
Va- 
grancy 

San  Francisco 

Cleveland 

350,000 
380.000 
996,000 

12,183 

7.68s 
a,  194 

1.990 

1,020 

853 

9,836 
149 

S04 

Highbinder^ 

ISBH 


The  Industrial  Commission,  in  commenting  on 
this  showing,  says:  "The  appalling  number  of 
arrests  for  vagrancy  in  San  Francisco  can  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  no  other  theory  than  that  the 
white  toilers  of  the  coast  have  gone  down  in 
hopeless  defeat  in  the  \meqtial  struggle  with  their 
Asiatic  competitors." 

One  of  the  strongest  aiguments  agwnst  Chinese  immigra- 
tion is  their  so-called  "tongs" — secret  societies  for  commit- 
ting crimes  of  various  kinds:  blackmail,  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion. These  "tongs"  flourish  especially  in 
San  Francisco,  and  it  is  said  that  out  of 
35.000  Chinese  in  that  city  more  than  1,000 
belong  to  the  criminal  class.  They  import 
women  and  sell  them,  impose  fines,  levy  black- 
mail, and  kill  those  who  do  not  submit  grace- 
fully. They  employ  "hatchet  men"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  murder  all  those  who  mvoke  the  displeasure  of 
the  "tong."  Their  power  is  absolute,  because  few  have  the 
courage  to  expose  their  nefarious  practises.  As  a  rule  they 
do  not  molest  white  people,  fearing  an  uprising  against  them- 
selves. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  urged  both 
for  and  against  Chinese  immigration  is  that  they 
furnish  cheap  labor.  Those  who  are  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  question  say  that  cheap  labor 
is  desirable,  that  it  stimulates  activities  which 
would  otherwise  be  latent,  that  it  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  utilize  natural  resources  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  draw  ujwn  if  labor  were  costUer.  The 
affirmative  side,  however,  aver  that  "cheapness" 
in  labor  is  the  same  as  "cheapness"  in  goods — it 
doesn't  pay.  Cheap  labor  sheets  the  distribu- 
tion, not  the  accumulation,  of  wealth.  Cheap 
labor,  by  making  it  possible  for  a  man  to  do  witn 
a  small  amount  of  capital  what  would  otherwise 
■require  a  great  deal  more,  furnishes  to  industry 
what  may  be  called  the  equivalent  of  usury  in 
the  money-lending  business. 

The  opposite  view  of  the  matter  may  be  repre- 
sentatively stated  in  the  following  quotation  from 
an  article  in  The  Outlook  of  April  33,  1904: 

No  one  has  yet  denied  the  thriftiness,  industry,  and  loyalty 

to  employer  of  the  Chinese  laborers  and  servants  who  have 

come  to  the  United  States.     Nobody  denies  tluit  on  the  whole 

they   have  been   law-abiding   dwellers  in   a 

strange  land.     Nobody  denies  ttiat  the  horti- 

ffH  cultural  bcasuty  and  agricultural  prosperity  of 

T 1 1 ,1,11       the  State  of  Cuifomia  are  largely  due  to  the 

""■»«'•»•■  initial  work  of  Chinese  Uborera  who- per- 
formed tasks  with  patience,  skill,  and  good 
humor,  that  no  other  men  could  be  found  to 
perform.  By  our  very  laws  they  are  forbidden  to  become 
citixens  of  the  country.  They  cannot  be  naturalized.  They 
are  treated  with  aversion  and  with  contumely.    Why  should 


they  not  segregate  and  live  by  themselves?    Why  should 
they  eageriy  adopt  American  habits  of  life? 

The  same  article  also  says  that  the  dangers  of 
Chinese  immigration  are  very  much  overrated. 
To  quote  further: 

The  census  of  1880,  up  to  which  time  no  spedal  restrictioo 
existed,  showed  only  105,465  [inaccuratel]  in  the  United 
States.  ...  If  the  vicious,  tne  diseased,  the  incompetent. 
the  paupers,  and  the  contract  laborers  among  the  Chinese 
are  excluded,  as  they  are  under  our  general  immigration  laws, 
it  would  probably  be  time  enough  to  deal  with  the  hordts  of 
incoming  Chinamen  when  those  Mni«  appeared. 

The  Burlingame  treaty  of  1868  had  provided 
for  free  emigration  and  immigration,  but  the 
modified  treaty  permitted  the  limitation  or  sus- 
pension by  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
coming  or  residence  in  the  United  States  of  Chi- 
nese laborers,  but  the  absolute  prohibition  of  such 
immigration   was   forbidden.     After 
Laviilatioii  ^''cited  discussion  Congress  passed  in 
^^^       1882   a  bill  suspending  for  twenty 
years  the  coming   into   the    United 
States  of  Chmese  laborers.     The  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Arthur,  but  a  modified  act  fixing 
the  limit  of  suspension  at  ten  years  became  a  law. 
The  Chinese  who  had  already  become  residents  of 
the  country  were  not  disturbed,  and  those  who 
wished  to  make  visits  to  China  with  the  intention 
of  returning  hither  were  furnished  with  passports. 
The  suspension  of  immigration  related  only  to 
laborers,  a  term  which   has  been  construed  to 
include  skilled  workmen. 

Nevertheless,  this  law  was  not  considered  suffi- 
cient by  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  18^4  a  law  was 
Eassed,  not  only  forbidding  Chinese  immigration, 
ut  excluding  those  now  here  except  imder  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  begtm  in  1880,  was  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  17,  1894;  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Yang  Yu,  Chinese 
minister  to  the  U.  S.,  being  the  plenipotentiaries. 
The  law  adopted  was  ratified  on  Dec.  8,  1894,  and 
contained  the  following  provisions: 

(i)  The  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States 
is  prohibited  for  ten  years. 

(9)  The  return  to  the  U.  S.  of  Cliinese  laborers  is  permitted 
only  if  they  have  wives,  children,  property  wosth  #1,000,  or 
debts  of  like  amount. 

(3)  Officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  travders  for 
curiosity,  etc,,  are  permitted  to  enter.  .  .  . 

(4)  Protection  and  rights  to  be  granted  Cliinese  residents 
in  the  U.  S,  as  "most  favored  citizens,"  (U.  S.  Statutes, 
xxviii.,  p.  19 13.) 

On  April  37,  1904,  the  law  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  being_  nearly  expired,  Congress  enacted 
that  "aU  laws  in  force  on  the  39th  day  of  April, 
1902,  regulating,  suspending,  or  prohibiting  the 
coming  of  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of  Chmese 
descent  into  the  United  States  .  .  .  are  hereby 
reenacted,  extended,  and  continued  without 
modification,  limitation,  or  condition." 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 

employing    Chinese    labor    on    the 

Panama  Canal,  a  great  deal  has  been 

said    both    for    and    against.     The 

whole  matter  may  be  dismissed  from 

here  with  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt,  sent 

to  Congress  on  Dec.   17,   1906,  after  his  return 

from  the  canal  zone.     Says  the  President: 

It  certainly  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the 
American  workingman  in  the  United  States  has  no  concern 
whatever  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rough  work  on  the 
isthmus  which  is  performed  by  aliens  in  any  event,  is  done  by 
aliens  from  one  country  with  a  black  skin  or  by  aliens  from 
another  country  with  a  yellow  sldn.    Our  btisiness  is  to  dig 
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the  canal  as  efficiently  and  as  qi^kly  as  possible;  provided 
always  that  nothing  is  dons  that  is  inhumane  to  any  laborer. 
and  nothing  that  interferes  with  the  wages  of  or  lowers  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  own  workmen.  Having  in  view 
this  principle,  I  have  arranged  to  try  several  thotuand  Chinese 
laborers.  This  is  desirable,  both  because  we  must  try  to  find 
out  what  laborers  are  most  efficient,  and^  furthermore,  because 
we  should  not  leave  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  type  of 
foreign  labor. 

To  conclude,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
quotations  from  two  articles  in  The  Forum  of 
March,  1 902  (pp.  S3-*7  )•  Says  Truxtum  Beale,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Why  the  Chinese  should  be 
Excluded": 

To  adapt  the  Chinaman  to  our  institutions  we  should  be 
obliged  to  begin  by  eradicating  his  religion,  superstition, 
tiatutions,  ideals,  and  customs — all  of  which  have  been  so 
wdded  to  his  mind  after  four  thousand  years  <rf  inheritance 
as  to  have  become  a  part  of  himself. 

Robert  Hutcheson  takes  the  other  side,  en- 
deavoring to  show  "Why  the  Chinese  should  be 
Admitted  " : 

The  Yellow  Peril  is  a  specter  of  the  imagination,  created  of 
"snch  stuS  as  dreamsare  made  of."  Under  the  literal  terms 
d  the  Treaty  of  1S68  millions  [of  Chinamen]  might  have  come 
to  cm-  shores,  but  they  did  not.  Attracted  by  the  gold  fields 
in  California  a  few  thousand  came  over,  and  nobody  thought 
anytUiw  of  it.  In  185 1  there  were  about  70,000  Cfhinese  on 
the  Pacinc  coast.  Chinese  emigration  was  always  limited  to 
a  few  (fistricts  in  the  province  «  Canton. 

The  objecUon  that  the  Chinese  work  more  cheaply  than 
other  foreigner*  or  Americans  in  the  same  lines  of  industry  is 
Slot  snstained  by  the  evidence.  Like  all  other  laborers  they 
seek  the  highest  wages  going,  and  they  soon  lovn  what  these 
are.  .  .  .  That  they  live  more  cheaiily  and  save  more  money 
than  our  laborers  is  tme,  but  this  is  a  virtue  that  deserves 
imitation  rather  than  condemnation. 

Prank  P.  H.  Cramer. 

RBrBBENCBs:  Th*  Forum,  March,  loos,  pp.  53-67;  Uniud 
Statu  Statutes  at  Lar§t;  Th*  Outlook,  April  23,  1004,  p.  063;- 
Stmu  Ktasons  for  Chintst  Exdusion,  by  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Washington,  igps;  TTw  Chintst  arid  At  Chintst 
QMtsHon,  by  J.  A.  Whitney;  Emtpaiioti  and  Immitralion,  by 
R.  Mayo  Smith;  /nlfriaalMnKiI  Rtmtw,  iii.,  383. 


CHIHESE  LABOR  JX  SOUTH  AFRICA:  On 
Feb.  8,  1904,  was  carried  in  the  Transvaal  Legis- 
lative Council  an  ordinance  for  the  introduction 
of  indentured  labor  into  that  country  "from  out- 
side Africa  south  of  1 2  degrees  north  of  the  equa- 
tor." Among  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 
were  sections  to  the  following  effect: 

By  Section  9  (b). — The  Chinese  laborer  is  to  be  bound  to 
serve  the  master  who  imports  him,  or  such  master  to  whom 
tbe  first  shall  lawfully  "asagn"  his  rights. 

By  Section  14. — The  Chinese  cannot  trade,  or  hold  any 
license  whatever,  or  lease  land,  or  have  any  economic  rights. 

By  Sections  18,  19. — The  laborer  is  to  be  Dound  toresideon 
his  master's  premises,  and  must  not  leave  them  without 
special  permit,  signed  by  a  person  authorised  by  his  importer. 

By  Section  30  (a). — If  found  off  the  premises  without  such 
pemut  he  may  be  arrested  by  any  policeman  without  wansnt. 

Section  31 1  to). — "Any  person  who  shall  harbor  or  conceal 
any  laborer  who  has  deserted  from  tbe  service  of  his  importer, 
or  who  has  committed  any  breach  of  this  ordinance,  or  who 
Shan  aid  and  abet  any  laborer  to  desert  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £so,  and  in  default  of  payment 
intprisoament  not  exceeding  tuee  months." 

This  ordinance,  in  order  to  become  law,  re- 
quired the  royal  consent.  The  debate  on  it  in 
uie  House  of  Commons  lasted  two  days,  and  on  a 
division  the  government  won  by  281-230.  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Baimerman  gave  notice  of  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  government  on  this  question, 
and  the  vote  was  lost  (290-242). 

The  ordinance  received  the  royal  consent  on 
March  nth,  and  the  further  convention  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  by  which  Great  Britain  is 
entitled  to  obtain  Chinese  laborers  to  work  in  any 
British  possession,  was  signed  on  May  12th. 

The  first  batch  of  Chinese  were  despatched  from 
Hongkong  on  May  35th,  1904.     Wages  were  to 


be  IS.  a  day.  .•  In  Nov.,  1906,  the  total  number  of 
Chinese  employed  in  the  Rand  mines  was  over 
53ii34:  ^^^  arrangements  were  then  in  progress 
for  the  shipment  of  additional  coolies  from  Chma. 
During  these  months  a  sufBcient  number  of 
facts  have  come  to  light  to  enable  a  general  judg- 
ment to  be  passed  upon  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

.  In  the  first  place,  from  a  purely  financial  point 
of  view,  the  experiment  has  not  come  up  to  the 
predictions  of  its  promoters.  Indentured  labor 
has  many  drawbacks  even  from  the  employer's 
point  of  view;  and  the  cost  of  bringing  out  the 
Chinese  and  repatriating  them  at  the  end  of  the 
contract  is  a  heavy  item  to  be.  set  against  the 
profits  of  their  labor.  In  his  book,  "Transvaal 
Problems,"  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  the  well-lmown 
Rand  mine-owner  and  financier,  makes  the  follow- 
ing candid  statement: 

The  cost  of  feeding  Kafirs  and  Chinese,  taking  an  average 
of  nine  mines  from  which  returns  have  been  obtained,  is 
respectively  i.s'jd.  and  6.85  id.  per  shift,  and  shows  that  the 
tastes  of  the  Tatter  involve  an  increased  charge  for  their  keep. 
Adding  to  this  other  expenses,  like  compound  and  hospital 
charges,  and  the  cost  of  importing  and  repatriating  them, 
even  spread  over  the  period  of  their  contract  time^  we  may 
take  the  monthly  (a  month  is  taken  as  twenty-six  shifts) 
cost  of  a  Chinaman,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present,  at, 
roughly,  las.  fi,  more  than  a  Kafir,  excluding  wages. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  the  fact 
that  the  mine-owners  have  given  no  overt  sign  of 
discontinuing  the  Chinese  experiment  that  it  is 
profitable  to  the  shareholders.  It  was  on  polit- 
ical grounds  that  the  mine-owners  objected  to 
white  labor,  and  moreover  they  line  their  own 
pockets  more  rapidly  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
share  market  than  they  do  by  the  profits  of  the 
mines.  Even  if  the  experiment  be  a  financial 
failure  they  will  be  guided  by  other  than  the  true 
financial  interests  of  the  mines  in  determining 
their  course  with  regard  to  it. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  coming  of  the 
Chinese  has  imdoubtedly  benefited  the  mine- 
owners.  By  creating  a  glut  in  the  labor  market, 
it  has  cheapened  Kafir  labor.  Thus  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Financial  Times  of  Aug.  21,  1905, 
writes: 

The  employment  of  the  Chinese  on  a  large  scale  has.  how- 
ever, caused  a  vast  economic  upheaval  affecting  unskilled 
labor  throughout  the  whole  of  South  A^ca.  It  has  <limin- 
ished  the  anxiety  of  the  Labor  Association  to  recruit  Kafirs, 
and  the  native  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  turn  up  his  nose 
at  the  offers  of  work  made  to  him  by  employers  throughout 
the  country.  The  rate  of  wages  is  declimng;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  fall,  the  Kafir's  spells  of  work  wul  become  longer 
and  the  intervals  of  leisure  correspondingly  shorter. 

'  Great  indication  has  been  felt  by  all  radicals 
and  many  Liberals  and  Conservatives  over  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labor  into  the  Transvaal. 
Flogging  and  gross  cruelty  is  shown  to  have 
been  common.  Many  of  the  Chinese  have  de- 
serted and  been  a  menace  to  the  community. 
The  treatment  of  the  question  by  the  new  Lib- 
eral administration  has  been  perfidious. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  question  will 
have  to  be  settled  in  the  last  resort  by  the  forces 
on  the  spot.  The  principal  event  in  the  Trans- 
vaal has  been  the  formation  of  the  National 
Party,  which,  composed  mainly  of  Englishmen, 
sets  itself  in  definite  opposition  to  the  financial 
group  who  call  themselves  "Progressives."  The 
new  party,  one  of  whose  leaders  is  Mr.  F.  H.  P. 
Creswell,  has  declared  itself  emphatically  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinese,  and  for  the  re- 
patriation of  those  at  present  in  the  country  on 
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the  expiration  of  their  terms  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  mine-owners. 

Pending  the  introduction  of  self-government 
no  further  importation  is  to  take  place  after 
Nov.  30,  1906.  At  the  elections  in  1907  Mr._ 
Cresswell  was  defeated,  but  the  National  Party 
(Hit  Volk)  won  pledged  to  abolish  Chinese 
labor. 

CHRIST  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:  The  relation 
of  Christianity  to  social  reform  and  of  the  Church 
to  social  reform  is  considered  elsewhere.  In  this 
article  only  the  personal  relation  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  problems  of  social  existence  will  be  discust. 
With  His  relation  to  the  individual,  and  with  theo- 
logical conceptions  of  Christ,  this  cyclopedia  is 
not  concerned,  save  in  so  far  as  these  concep- 
tions bear  directly  upon  social  reform.  But  to  a 
large  number  of  minds  this  is  very  distinctly  the 
case. 

I.  We  may  speedily  state  the  opinion  of  those 

to  whom  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  human  being, 

tho  the  noblest,  the  best,  the  most  inspired,  nay, 

even  in  this  sense,  the  most  divine  of 

A  Saliffioiu  ''*®"'     Christ  is  conceived  by  those 

H^^Ebt     ^'^°  ^°^'^  ***'*  view  in  two  main  ways : 

jHiwuiflr  ^^j  ^  ^  great  idealist  and  religiotis 
teacher,  quickening  the  world  by 
lofty  maxims,  altruistic  ideals,  spirittial  insight, 
and,  above  all,  by  a  pure,  self-sacrificing  life.  He 
is  as  Sakya-Mouni,  as  Confucius,  as  Socrates,  as 
St.  Francis,  as  many  another,  tho  greater  than 
any  other.  His  relation  to  social  reform,  accord- 
ing to  this  conception  is,  therefore,  to  raise  ideals 
of  brotherhood,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  the  supremacy 
of  character  over  circumstances,  of  the  scorn  of 
material  comfort.  W.  M.  Salter  says  in  his 
"Ethical  Religion,"  pp.  i88,  189: 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  we  stand  in  any  such  relation  to 
Socrates  or  the  Hindu  prince  or  Confucius  as  to  Jesus.  Soc- 
rates has  not  been  without  influence  upon  us,  but  it  cannot 
be  soberly  called  a  tithe  of  that  which  Jesus  has  had.  Would 
that  men  read  the  "Apolo^"  oftener;  they  would  find  meat 
and  drink  in  it,  a  tonic  and  an  inspiration  for  their  lives!  But 
there  is  need  for  no  such  wish  in  relation  to  the  Gospels.  Jesus 
is  an  ideal  of  goodness,  all  too  indistinct  often,  but  hovenng  in 
the  thought  of  well-nigh  every  one  of  us.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  much  uncertainty  relating  not  only  to  His  life,  but  to  His 
teaclung;  yet  as  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  main  tenor 
and  events  of  His  life,  so  there  need  be  none  as  to  the  com- 
manding features  of  His.  teaching.  They  make  too  laigely 
consistent  a  whole,  and  bespeak  a  mind  of  too  much  freshness 
and  ori^nality  and  power,  to  allow  us  to  think  of  them  as 
coming  m  an  indefinite  way  from  an  age  otherwise  so  tradi- 
tional, so  barren,  and  so  prosaic. 

The  ethical  feattires  which  Mr.  Salter,  finds  in 
Christ  are:  (i)  His  opposition  to  the  traditional 
morality  of  His  day ;  (2)  His  giving  to  the  moral 
law  a  more  distinct  inward  application,  teaching 
that  thoughts  and  words  have  a  moral  signifi- 
cance, like  that  of  actions;  (3)  His  removing  of  all 
barriersof  love  to  our  fellow-men;  (4)  His  teach- 
ing that  the  "kingdom  of  God"  is  to  come  from 
above,  and  not  in  the  natural  course  of  things — 
i.e.,  "not  from  the  onworking  of  man's  natural 
self-regarding  impulses."  The  limitations  in 
Christ  s  ethical  teachings,  Mr.  Salter  finds,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  ethical  requirements  of  our  own 
day  are  concerned,  to  be  (i)  His  failure  to  empha- 
size "the  intellectual  virtues,"  straightforward- 
ness, etc. ;  (3)  His  lack  of  concern  with  the  State. 
Says  Mr.  Salter:  "Jesus  was  not  concerned  with 
the  State,  indicating  neither  ideal  nor  practical 
courses  for  it  to  foUow."  He  was  ever  looking 
for  a  kingdom  to  come,  which,  says  Mr.  Salter, 
has  proved  one  "of  htimanity's  blighted  hopes"; 


(3)  Mr.  Salter  finds  in  Christ's  teaching  little  guid- 
ance for  industry;  and  (4)  no  clear  presentation 
of  an  ideal  to  be  the  end  of  human  existence. 

But  (6)  there  is  another  conception  of  Christ 

held  by  those  who  deny  the  deity  of  Christ,  very 

different  from  and  at  almost  every  point  opposed 

to  the  conception  we  nave  just  no- 

A  Boolal     ticed.     This  is  the  conception  that 

H^L^_  prevails  largely  among  working  men 
outside  of  the  Church,  and  especially 
among  materialistic  Socialists.  To 
Such  minds  Christ  was  preeminently  a  social 
reformer.  He  is  the  first  Socialist.  They  term 
Him  the  good  "Sansculotte,"  to  use  Camille 
Desmoulin^  phrase  of  the  French  Revolution. 
"The  First  Representative  of  the  People"  were 
the  words  written  beneath  the  pictures  of  Christ 
that  were  posted  in  the  halls  of^the  French  com- 
munists of  1848.  "The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth" 
is  the  name  dearest  to  many  working  men.  Ac- 
cording to  this  conception,  Christ  was  a  Jewish 
labor  leader,  a  religious  trade-unionist,  who 
taught  of  a  kingdom  of  brotherly  love,  where  in- 
equalities and  oppression  were  to  vanish;  where 
the  poor,  the  weak,  the  tmfortunate  were  to  over- 
throw the  kingdoms  of  wealth  and  of  injustice. 
For  opposing  the  rich  and  preaching  commtinism 
He  was  crucified  by  the  chief  priests  exactly  as 
the  pastors  of  the  churches  of  wealth  to-day  op- 
pose socialism  and  would  hang  all  revolutionists. 
Christ,  argues  Austin  Bierbower,  in  his  "Social- 
ism of  Christ,"  sought  to  establish  a  kingdom  in 
the  interest  of  the  outs."  He  proposed  to  re- 
verse existing  conditions — to  "lay  the  ax  unto 
the  root  of  the  tree,"  "to  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seat,"  "to  scatter  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts,"  "to  send  the  rich 
empty  away,"  "to  fill  the  hungry  with  good 
things,"  "to  exalt  them  of  low  degree."  Christ's 
miracles,  says  Bierbower,  "were  all  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  poor."  "The  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly."  His  command  was  to  give 
up  "houses  and  lands  for  the  kingdom  of  God's 
sake."  He  said  to  the  rich  yoimg  man,  "Sell 
all  that  thou  hast,  and  distribute  to  the  poor." 
The  leading  clergy  Christ  called  hypocrites  and 
whited  sepulchers.  Christ's  method,  says  Bier- 
bower, was  one  of  revolutionary  force.  He  was 
an  insurrectionist,  who  could  be  confused  with 
Barabbas.  He  came  "not  to  bring  peace,  but  a 
sword."  He  prophesied  a  reign  of  terror.  Jeru- 
salem was  to  be  destroyed.  Not  one  stone  was  to 
be  left  upon  another.  Pilate  accused  Christ  of 
stirring  up  the  people.  This  insurrection  was  to 
establish  a  communism.  In  Christ's  teaching  all 
men  were  to  be  equal.  "Call  no  man  master." 
There  was  to  be  no  more  clean  and  unclean.  Men 
were  to  live  in  simplicity,  to  "take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow";  not  to  have  two  coats.  Many 
working  men  think  that  Christ  was  an  Essene, 
or  at  least  the  fotmder  of  a  commtmistic  sect  like 
the  Essenes,  of  which  the  Orient  was  then  full. 
According  to  Osbom  Ward's  "The  Ancient 
Lowly,"  Palestine  was  in  the  time  of  Christ  full 
of  trade-unions  or  secret  gilds  of  slaves  and 
despised  artizans,  and  to  these  organized  laborers 
Jesus  Christ  appealed,  entering  into  their  life  and 
carrying  their  principles  of  fraternity  and  equality 
through  the  world. 

Working  men  are  not  surprized  that  Christ  was 
crucified.  "The  cross  and  hemlock  cup  have 
ever  been  the  reformer's  reward."  Such  is  the 
materialist  reformer's  conception  of  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  views  of  those  who 
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hold  that  Christ  was  more  than  man — God  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh.  Here  again  we  find  two  diver- 
gencies. According  to  the  one  view  (a)  Christ's 
messt^  was  only  to  the  individual  and  at  most 
to  the  Church,  the  body  of  the  redeemed  who 
have  been  made  one  with  Him. 

The  holders  of  this  view  do  not  deny  that 
Christ's  teachings  affect  society,  and  are  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  State;  but  they  hold  that  the  State 
and  society  are  to  be  influenced  only 
_.  through  the  individual.  "Make,"  they 

iBdivUnalist  ^^^'  P^^^ct  men  and  women,  and 
^^Tltii^  then  you  will  have  a  perfect  society." 
Some  do  not  even  hold  that  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  ever  will  be  perfected 
on  this  earth,  at  least  not  in  this  present  dispen- 
sation. The  kingdom  of  God,  thev  reason,  is  to 
be  composed  of  the  redeemed,  of  the  elect  out  of 
the  world.  The  kingdoms  of  this  earth  are,  they 
teach,  not  to  be  conformed  to  the  law  of  God,  but 
to  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  is  "a  mistake,"  said  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  at  the  diocesan  conference  at 
Leicester,  England,  October,  1889,  "to  attempt 
to  turn  Christ  s  kingdom  into  one  of  this  world." 
The  Regnum  Hominis,  he  argues,  can  never  be  the 
CivilasDei;  the  State  does  not  and  cannot  exist  on 
Christian  principles.  Did  not  Christ  Himself  say, 
"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world"?  Were  not 
Chnst  and  all  His  disciples  continually  speaking 
of  and  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world,  its 
destruction,  and  the  coming  of  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth?  Christian  Socialists,  says 
this  school  of  thought,  forget  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  Advent,  the  personal  coming  of  Christ, 
when  this  earth  shall  be  destroyed  anaonly  the  re- 
deemed be  saved .  However,  not  all  who  hold  that 
Christ's  message  is  only  to  the  individual  amie 
fircm  it  that  Christ's  life  is  not  to  be  appliea  to 
present  social  organizations.  They  hold  that  the 
Christ  life  will  and  inevitably  must  transform, 
nay,  even  revolutionize,  human  society.  They 
assert  strongly  that  Christ  is  the  savior  of  society: 
but  they  hold  that  the  salvation  of  society  is  to 
come  only  through  the  new  life  in  the  individual, 
by  creating  better  men  and  women  to  compose  the 
State.  Such  thinkers  deny  that  Christ  was  a 
Socialist  in  any  sense  implying  that  He  has  a  mes- 
sage for  the  State  apart  from  the  individual. 
Sajrs  Dr.  Lymim  Abbott,  in  his  "Evolution  of 
Christianity  :  "It  has  been  said  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  first  Socialist.  This  is  certainly  an 
incorrect,  if  not  an  absolutely  erro- 
—^  Hilt  '*^°"^  statement.  It  would  be  more 
I^MdaaUat  '*^*''^7  correct  to  say  that  He  was  the 
lanvwaaun  g^^  individualist.  The  Socialist  as- 
sumes that  the  prolific  cause  of  misery 
in  the  world  is  bad  social  organization.  Christ 
assumed  that  the  prolific  cause  of  misery  in  the 
world  was  individual  wrongdoing."  Those  who 
hold  this  view  argue  that  Christ  came  to  save  the 
world  by  saving  individuals.  Individuals,  in- 
deed, may  cooperate  in  all  kinds  of  reform  and 
charitable  societies;  they  may  and  should  enter 
into  politics;  but  the  redeeming  power  is  ever  in 
the  individual  heart,  and  the  Church's  prime 
message,  like  Christ's,  is  to  the  individual.  A 
few,  like  Tolstoi,  carry  this  view  to  such  lengths 
that  they  may  be  called,  as  occasionally  they  call 
themselves.  Christian  anarchists.  They  would  do 
away  with  organization.  To  obey  the  State  is  to 
take  an  oath  of  loyalty,  and  Chnst  said,  "Swear 
not."  SocieW  can  only  be  saved  by  personal 
taciifioe.    SdS-sacrifice  is  the  one  word.    Re- 


noimce  life  and  you  gain  life.     (For  a  full  state- 
ment of  this  view  of  Christ,  see  TolstoV.) 

But  lastly,  we  come  (b)  to  the  view  of  Christ 
held  by  Christian  Socialists.  (See  also  Christian 
Socialism.)  We  are  here  concerned  simply  with 
the  view  of  Christ  held  by  this  school. 
Tlw  Ohils-  According  to  this  conception,  Christ 
tiaa  lodallit  **  ^^^  King  and  Head  of  all  human- 
Vtow  '^y*  *"***  therefore  with  jurisdiction 
over  all  life,  secular  as  well  as  spir- 
itual, political  and  social  quite  as 
truly  as  individual.  Christian  Socialists  do  not 
deny,  but  assert  the  necessity  of  personal  con- 
version and  the  new  birth.  Christ  does  not  force 
any  man  to  serve  Him.  A  forced  righteousness 
is  not  righteousness.  Christ  draws,  but  docs  not 
compel  any  man  to  follow  Him.  Hence  all  moral 
action  from  men  in  a  sense  commences  with  the 
individual,  and  in  this  sense  Christian  Socialists 
are  individualists;  but  they  deny  that  Christ 
came  only  to  the  individual;  they  deny  either 
that  Christ  came  only  to  save  individuals  out  of 
a  lost  world,  or  even  to  save  the  world  through 
the  working  alone  of  a  new  life  in  individual 
hearts.  They  do  not  admit  that  Christ  taught 
that  "individual  wrongdoing  is  the  prolific  cause 
of  misery  in  the  worid/'  They  hold  that  man  is 
bom  in  society,  and  in  a  sinful  society,  which  fact 
is  the  cause  of  deep  evil.  Throughout  the  Bible 
they  find  a  teaching  of  racial  sin.  The  child  suf- 
fers for  the  father  s  sin,  and  the  mother  in  the 
child's  wrongdoing.  They  find  a  socialism  in  sin 
as  well  as  a  socialism  in  Christ.  Men  are  not 
alone ;  men  are  molded  by  inheritance  and  by  en- 
vironment. Now,  Christ,  as  the  King  of  all  the 
world,  came  to  change  this.  He  came  to  save 
rebellious  individual  men,  but  also  to  establish  a 
new  environment.  He  came  to  found  a  kingdom. 
He  prayed  for  its  coming.  He  taught  that  God's 
will  should  be  done  on  earth  even  as  in  heaven. 
Those  who  argue  that  Christ's  message  is  only 
to  the  individual,  that  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
State  and  that  He  cared  little  for  organization, 
forget,  say  Christian  Socialists,  Christ's  whole 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  world. 
The  old  Testament  is  two  thirds  of  the  Bible. 
Christ  only  came  after  a  long  preparation  of  the 
Jews  in  social  righteousness.  He  came,  he  de- 
.clared,  to  fulfil  the  Old  Testament  laws.  He 
Himself  fulfilled  and  bade  His  disciples  to  fulfil 
every  minute  detail  of  the  ritual  law.  Christ  in- 
deed denounced  and  reproved  the  rulers  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  but  it  was  not  because  they  ful- 
filled the  law,  but  because  they  did  not  fulfil  the 
law,  because  they  made  it  of  no  effect  through 
their  traditions.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  con- 
formist. He  was  circumcised;  He  was  bap- 
tized ;  He  was  made  a  Son  of  the  Law ;  He  kept 
Feast  and  Fast;  He  obeyed  all  the  law;  He  bade 
His  disciples  obey  even  the  very  priests  He  de- 
nounced. As  to  the  assertion  that  Christ  did  not 
recognize  the  State,  men  forget  what  the  Hebrew 
Church  was.  It  was  a  State  almost  as  truly  as 
a  Church.  It  was  a  Church  State.  Christ  paid 
little  heed  to  the  Roman  heathen  State,  tho 
He  obeyed  even  its  laws;  but  He  magnified  the 
ideal  of  the  old  covenant,  the  Divine  State,  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  He  was  ever  speaking  of  it. 
Of  it  are  most  of  His  parables.  He  came  to  fulfil 
its  laws.  It  is  true  that  Christ  idealized,  spiritu- 
alized the  materialistic  conception  of  the  laws 
held  by  the  Jews.  He  came  to  fulfil  them 
through  love,  not  through  legalism.  But  he  did 
not  come  to  abrogate  the  laws.    Law  must  fulfil 
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law,  not  destroy  law.    Spirituality  is 
men  disregard  matter.     Never  did 


'  is  not  to  make 
any  one  ever 

honor  the  material  body  as  did  Christ. 

Vot  ■       Almost   all   His   worlffl  were  works 

lAwtaaakar  °^  healing  to  the .  body.     They  were 

'""™        almost  all  secular   Socialist    works. 

He  who  thus  magnified  the  body,  law, 
organization,  cannot  be  said — so  Christian  So- 
cialists argue — to  have  come  simply  to  save  peo- 
ple out  of  a  wicked  world  into  heaven,  or  even  to 
save  a  world  on  earth  simply  throtigh  the  individ- 
ual. If  society,  organization,  the  nation,  count 
for  nothing,  why  the  thousands  of  years  of  the 
old  covenant  before  Christ  came?  The  law  is  the 
schoolmaster  to  lead  to  Christ,  and  Christ  is  the 
great  Teacher  to  help  us  fulfil  the  law.  Christian 
Socialists  agree  with  the  material  Socialists  that 
Christ  was  a  social  reformer — the  social  reformer; 
that  He  did  come  to  establish  a  reign  of  equal- 
ity, brotherhood,  communism,  here  upon  earth. 
They  believe  Christ's  Church  to  be  the  world's 
first  International;  the  call  the  Magnificat  "the 
hymn  of  the  imiversal  revolution.  '  Christian 
Socialists  disagree  with  the  materialist  Socialists 
that  He  appealed  to  force  or  depended  simply  on 
organization.  He  came  to  brine  a  sword  m  the 
same  sense  only  that  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
brings  forth  sin.  Christ  has  made  a  man's  ene- 
mies those  of  his  own  household;  He  has  turned 
the  world  upside  down.  He  is  the  great  revolu- 
tionist. But  His  appeal  is  not  to  force.  He  did 
not  come  to  draw  the  sword  any  more  than  the 
law  bids  men  to  sin.  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter.  He  conquers  by  self-sacrifice. 
His  method  is  the  cross.  His  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  but  it  is  to  include  this  world.  "The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  Chrisrs 
whole  teaching,  according  to  some ,  may  be  sununed 
up  in  the  words:  "Father,  Child,  Brother." 

Rbpbrbncbs:  For  the  different  views  of  Christ  In  relation 
to  aodal  reform,  see  Ethical  RMgimt,  hyV.  M.  Salter,  Boston, 
1889:  The  Socialism  of  Christ,  by  Austin  Bierbower,  Chicago, 
1890;  Tht  Larger  Christ,  by  G.  D.  Hetron,  New  York,  1891; 
Lessons  from  the  Cross,  by  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  London: 
Christian  Socialism,  What  and  Why,  by  P.  W.  Sprague,  New 
York,  189 1 ;  The  iHcamaiioH  and  CommoM  Life,  by  B.  P.  West- 
oott,  London,  1893;  The  Evolution  of  Christuxnity,  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  Boston,  189a:  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  by 
Shailer  Mathews,  1897 ;  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  QuesUoH, 
by  Francis  G,  Peabody,  Z901. 

CHRISTIAH  COMMOIIWEALTH,  THE:  Or- 
ganized in  1896,  in  Muscogee  County,  Ga.,  by 
forty  people,  mostly  from  the  Northern  States. 
A  college  professor,  a  civil  engineer,  an  editor, 
and  the  pastor  of  an  institutional  church  were 
the  leaders  in  the  movement.  They  determined 
to  open  their  doors  freely  to  all  who  would  come, 
confident  that  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  brother- 
hood and  to  all  the  privileges  of  their  association 
would  soon  put  a  new  purpose  and  spirit  of  life 
even  into  the  tramp  and  the  loafer.  They 
wanted  no  narrow  or  limited  brotherhood.  They 
bought  an  old  plantation,  at  a  price  far  beyond 
its  value,  on  which  they  were  able  to  make  but 
a  one-fourth  payment.  They  had  not  sufficient 
means  to  lay  in  a  three  months'  supply  of  food, 
and  many  months  elapsed  before  they  could  hope 
to  get  returns  from  their  planting.  Yet  they 
invited  and  received  families  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  most  of  whom  came  absolutely 
empty-handed  and  very  few  of  whom  added 
much  to  the  financial  streng:th  of  the  colony. 
As  the  editor  of  Ths  Social  Gospel,  the  organ  of 
the  community,  expressed  it,  "Tb»  ooloaists  were 


kept  sensibly  dependent  on  heaven-sent  sup- 
phes." 

The  first  year  all  engaged  in  manual  labor — 
farming,  gardening,  grubbing,  building,  fencing, 
preparing  fuel,  loggmg,  milling,  carpentering, 
orchard  and  nursery  work,  etc. 

The  society  was  not  incorporated  until  Nov. 
14,  1899.  Its  constitution  adopted  under  its 
chiuter  reads,  in  part,  as  follows:  "Article  3. 
Object:  The  Christian  Commonwealth  is  a  society 
whose  purpose  is  to  obey  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  m  sol  matters  of  life  and  labor  and  in  the 
use  of  property.  The  society  is  incorporated  to 
establish  a  community  of  people  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  with  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the 
world  the  practicability  and  desirability  of  Chris- 
tian cooperation  as  the  best  method  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  of  developing  nobility  of  character, 
and  promoting  all  the  ends  of  a  true  Christian 
civilization." 

Writing  in  Sept.,  1899,  the  editor  of  Th^ 
Social  Gospel  says:  "The  Christian  Common- 
wealth lives  and  grows  and  is  increasing  in  spir- 
itual power  and  material  equipment.  Loaded 
down  with  the  poor  and  with  aucnost  nothing  in 
hand,  by  most  self-denying  economy  and  the 
hard  labor  of  its  people,  the  Commonwealth  has 
made  slow  but  steady  economic  growth."  Yet 
one  year  later  the  whole  property  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  the  colony  disbanded. 
The  creditors,  however,  were  paid,  we  are  in- 
formed, in  full,  which  indicates  that  the  colonists 
must  have  made  something  more  than  a  living, 
and  that  lack  of  business  management  or  want 
of  harmony  must  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
breaking  up.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  did  not 
share  the  fate  of  the  colony  so  far  as  the  prime 
movers  were  concerned.  Two  of  the  leaders 
published  for  a  while  The  Social  Gospel,  at  South 
tamesport,  N.  Y.,  and  others  Soctal  Ideals  at 
Elgin,  111.,  tho  these  publications  did  not,endure. 

CHRISTIAH  COMMUinSH:  This  is  commu- 
nism on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  and 
has  had  illustration  in  all  ages.  These  are,  how- 
ever, best  considered  separately.  For  the  com- 
munism of  the  primitive  Church,  see  Church 
AND  Social  Reform.  For  the  communism  of 
the  Church  in  medieval  times,  see  Brotherhoods, 
Religious.  For  more  modem  times,  see  Ana- 
baptists, Amana,  Christian  Commonwealth, 
Harmonists,  Hopbdalb,  Onbida  Community, 
Shakers,  Zoar.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  religious  communism  has  seldom  financially 
failed,  but  that  all  the  various  attempts  at  Chris- 
tian communism  have  failed  because  of  being 
committed  to  celibacy,  or  some  narrow  religious 
tenet.  The  number  willing  to  embrace  its  tenets 
has  fallen  off  or  become  nil.     See  also  Commu- 


CHRISTIAlf  SOCIALISM:  A  term  used  in  a 
larger  and  in  a  narrower  sense.  In  its  larger 
or  looser  sense,  it  may  be  defined  simply  as  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  social  problems. 
Used  in  its  narrower  and  more  accurate  sense, 
it  is  socialism,  but  socialism  in  the  name'^d 
spirit  and  on  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ.  -Jn 
tne  larger  sense  almost  any  Christian  may  cdH 
himself  a  Christian  Socialist  and  the  term  comes 
often  to  mean  little  more  than  a  vague  interest*- 
and  too  often  to  become  only  a  catchword,  in 
the  endeavor  of  the  Church  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  persons  engaged  in  working  out  social  prob* 
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lems.  Much  Roman  Catholic  and,  in  the  United 
States  especially,  considerable  Protestant  so- 
called  Christian  Socialism  is  of  this  vague  type. 
It  is  not  really  socialism  at  all  and  is  not  seldom 
actually  opposed  to  socialism.  In  England, 
however,  and  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  U. 
S.,  when  used  by  societies  of  Christian  Social- 
ists, or  members  of  those  societies,  the  term 
does  indicate  usually  a  very  large  acceptance 
and  not  seldom  a  complete  acceptance  of  at 
least  the  fundamental  principles  and  often  the 
whole  program  of  ordmary  socialism.  This  is 
more  especially  true  of  more  recent  Christian 
Socialist  movements,  and  is  the  result  in  part 
of  a  more  accurate  use  of  words  in  the  course  of 
the  evolution  of  social  thought,  and  in  part 
of  an  increasing  radicalism  on  the  part  of  not 
a  few  of  the  younger  clergymen  in  all  branches 
of  the  Christian  Chiux:h.  To  understand,  there- 
fore, the  use  of  the  word  by  particular  writers  or 
adiools  of  thought  it  is  necessary  to  know  their 
definition  of  the  word,  or  at  least  their  modes 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  term  was  first 
employed  by  the  little  group  of  men  who  gathered 
arotmd  Maurice  (whom  tney  considered  their 
master),  Ludlow,  and  Kingsley  in  England  in 
1S48.  It  was  used  by  them  to  express  their 
conviction  that  socialism  was  really  but  a  his- 
torical development  or  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  in  practise  they  understood  by  so- 
cialism little  more  than  the  principle  and  practise 
<rf  cooi>eration  as  opposed  to  economic  competi- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered  that  socialism  itself 
had  not  developed  into  that  more  precise  eco- 
nomic thought  which  is  understood  by  the  word 

I  to-day.  The  first  Christian  Socialists  were  ac- 
curately and  truly  Socialists  of  their  day  and 
generation,  only  holding  that  socialism    to  be 

I  practi<^  must  be  founded  on  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  Brotherhood  in  Jesus  Christ.  They 
spoke  of  socialism  as  "the  nineteenth-century 
hvery  of  Christianity,"  and  Maurice  wrote  in  a 
tract  in  1850,  when  the  term  Christian  Socialist 
was  first  decided  upon,  "  that  is  the  only  title 
which  will  define  our  objec.t  and  will  commit  us 
at  once  to  the  conflict  we  must  engage  in  sooner 
or  later  with  the  unsocial  Christians  and  the 
unchristian  Socialists." 

Tbe  year  1848  was  a  dark  one  for  English  working  men. 
Bad  fattrvesta,  neavy  taxes,  the  potato  famine  had  brought 
to  a  head  all  their  sufferings  and  wrongs. 
Ireland  was  on  the  verge  of  rebellion.     There 
atgUuilllCS  were  riota  in  more  than  one  English  town. 
On  April  loth  there  was  an  immense  mass- 
meeting  at   Kennington   Common.     London 
«is  thrown  into  intense  excitement  and  fear.    Two  hundred 
thoiBand  special  constables  were  sworn  in. 

Ilcanwhue,  two  clergymen  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  P.  D. 
Htorioe  and  Chailea  Kingsley,  with  a  young  lawyer,  J.  M. 
Ludlow,  had  been  gnnring  more  and  more  interested  in  social 
qaeaiooa.  CbarUe  Kingsley  now  rushed  down  from  his  parish 
St  Bversley,  and  meeting  Ludlow  at  Uamioe's  house,  it  was 
decided  to  publish  placards  and  spread  them  broadcast, 
s^pathiziiui  with  the  workmen,  but  urging  restraint  from 
ndeoce.  and  the  necessity  of  virtue  and  religion  to  make  men 
fit  for  Uberty.  Chaiies  lungsley  wrote  all  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning  appeared  on  thousands  of  posters  his  address 
totbeworkmenot  England,  signed  "A  Working  Parson."  A 
[  rain  and  the  energy  a  O'Connor  prevented  any  out- 


It  waa  now  dedded  by  tbe  above  three  to  publish  a  penny 
weekly,  entitled  PolMcs  for  Oit  PmpI*.  In  these,  in  addition 
to  Uaorice,  Kingsley.  and  Ludlow,  we  find  articles  by  Arch- 
descon  Hare.  Professor  Conington,  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Arch- 
liBhop  Whately,  Dr.  Guy,  French,  Stanley  Osbom,  and 
others — a  rare  «laxy  of  brilliant  minds.  Kingsley  wrote 
in  it  the  wdl-Known  articles  signed  "Parson  Lot"  (see 
KmosLBT).'  The  first  number  appeared  May  6,  1848.  The 
paper,  however,  was  discontinued  after  seventeen  numbers 
lor  lack  of  support,  altho  it  attained  a  circulation  of  snooo. 

Tha  little  Imot  01  wfiters.  however,  now  including  Thomas 


Hughes,  hdd  meetings  all  winter,  meeting  with  many  of  the 
Chartist  leaders,  and  starting  night-schools.  It  was  at  one 
of  these  conferences  that  Kingsley  made  his  celebrated  speech 
bemiming,  "I  am  a  Church  of  England  parson  and  a  Chart- 
ist, in  which  he  acknowledged  the  grievous  wrongs  of  the 
workmen,  but  dissuaded  them  from  violence. 

A  Mr.  Hsyhew  at  this  time  contributed  to  the  London 
papers  a  series  of  articles  on  the  sweating  system,  which  called 
out  Charies  Kingslev's  burning  and  indignant  tract  on  "  Cheap 
Clothes  and  Nasty.'  But  Maurice  from  first  to  last  remained 
its  directing  spirit.  Ragged  schools  were  begun  under  their 
auspices,  and  "sanitaryleagues"  when  the  cholera  began 
to  rage.  Colonisatioo  waa  projected.  "Let  us  devise  a 
Socialist  home-colonization  as  soon  as  you  please:  provided 
only  we  give  it  a  ground  to  stand  upon,  the  sooner,  the  bet- 
ter, '  said  Ur.  Maurice,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ludlow. 

A  cooperative  institution,  which  was  a  practical  embodi- 
ment of  their  ideas,  was  started,  being  an  association  of  tailors 
in  Castle  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  the  place  where  now  stands 
the  Cooperative  Institution,  This  was  in  1849.  In  1850  a 
sodetv  tor  promoting  working  men's  associations  was  formed, 
with  Uaunce  for  its  president,  and  became  the  nucleus  or 
center  of  the  cooperative  movement.  The  fundamental 
principle, of  this  society  was  "the  practical  application  of 
Cteistianity  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry." 

In  December,  1849,  a  dinner  was  held  at  Ludlow's  and  a 

plan  for  cooperative  stores  was  discussed,  and  for  the  first 

time  the  term  Ckristian  Socialiim  was  agreed 

upon.     The  name  was  favored  by  Maurice 

"Chriltiaa  largely  under  the  influence  of  Ludlow,  who 

gagialiim  "  'V^°  oem  in  Paris  and  seen  there  tlie  associa- 

— ^     *  IT     J    tions  tmvrUrs,  and  who  had  written  to  Maurice 

Jnrit  UIM  from  there  that  "socialism  must  be  Chris- 
tianised or  it  would  shake  Christianity  to  its 
foundation,  precisely  because  it  appnled  to 
the  higher  and  not  to  the  lower  instincts  of  man. ' '  'The  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  now  working  under  this  name,  started  a  poiod- 
ical  and  also  a  cooperative  store  under  the  leadership  of 
Walter  Cooper,  the  ex-Chartist. 

Their  periodical,  Th*  ChrisHa*  Socialist,  was  edited  by 
Ludlow,  but  contributed  to  by  all  the  members.  The  fol- 
lowing, by  Ludlow,  clearly  expresses  its  ideas: 

"  A  new  idea  has  gone  abroad  into  the  world :  that  socialism,  . 
the  latest  bom  of  the  forces  now  at  work  in  modem  society, 
and  Christianity,  the  eldest  bom  of  those  forces,  are  in  their 
nature  not  hostile,  but  aldn  to  each  other:  or  rather,  that  the 
one  is  but  the  development,  the  outgrowth,  the  manifestation 
of  the  other.  .  .  .  That  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  becomes  in  its  turn  chiKy  and 
helpless  when  stripped  of  its  social  influences:  or,  in  other 
words,  when  divorced  from  socialism.  .  .  .  That  if  the  Gospel 
speaks  true,  and  *ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,'  it  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  a  political  economy  which  pro- 
claims self-interest  to  be  the  very  pivot  of  sodal  action;  .  .  . 
but  that  it  is  compatible  with  those  theories  or  systems 
which  have  for  a  common  object  to  bind  up  into  fellowship, 
and  not  to  divide  by  selfishness  and  rivalry;  to  substitute 
fair  prices  and  living  wages  for  a  false  cheapness,  and  starva- 
tion, its  child;  and  which  have  adopted  for  their  watchwords 
Association  and  Exchanf*  instead  <^  Compttilion  and  Prcfit." 

Tht  Christian  Socialtst  was,  nevertheless,  less  long-hved 
than  Politics  for  th*  PtopU.  The  movement,  however,  did 
not  end.  Kingsley  published  his  "Alton  Lxicke."  It  brought 
down  on  the  Christian  Socialists  a  shower  of  abuse.  Says 
Professor  Seligman  of  it: 

"Tracts  full  of  raving  and  disreputable  rant;  mouthpieces 
of  class  selfishness,  popular  prejudice  and  ignorant  passion; 
ravings  of  blasphemy,  rapine  and  nonsense;  miserable  delu- 
sions;   mischievous   provocations  clothed   in 
oily  phrases  of  peace  and  charity;  a  clique  of 

Oppoiition  wayward-minded  men,  who,  ixora  a  morbid 
craving  for  notoriety  or  a  crazy  straining  after 
paradox,  have  taken  up  the  unhallowed  task 
of  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Jacobinism  and  the  Jacquerie" 
— this  and  much  more  of  the  like  was  said  of  them  in  all  the 
reviews  and  journals.  Advertisements  were  refused  by  the 
daily  papers  ;  booksellers  did  not  dare  to  keep  copies  of  their 
publications.  Tht  Christian  Socialist  was  prohibited  by  the 
French  Government  from  circulating  in  the  realm.  A  com- 
mittee of  Kind's  College  was  appointed  to  investigate  Mau- 
rice's activity  in  these  dangerous  schemes,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  losing  at  once  his  professorial  poeition.  Kingsley 
was  invited  to  deliver  a  sermon  in  a  London  church,  and  at 
the  close  his  opinions  were  openly  branded  as  untrue  and 
dangerous  by  the  officiating  rector. 

Eventually  Maurice  was  removed  from  his  chair  at  King's 
College,  and  very  affecting  is  the  address  of  condolence  pre- 
sented to  him  by  those  workmen  who  had  through  him  come 
to  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christianity  in  saving 
society.  But  opposition  and  obloquy,  so  far  from  discourag- 
ing the  Christian  Socialists,  only  acted  as  a  spur  to  further 
exertion.  "I  am  a  revolutionist,"  says  Kinney  in  one  of 
his  letters.  His  "  Bible  Radicalism  "  meant  to  ^  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  to  recover  the  trae  and  original  basis  of 
Christian  fellowship.  At  the  same  time  they  all  felt  that  if 
their  work  was  to  prosper  they  must  put  their  hand  to  the 

Slow  and  give  a  practical   demonstration  of  their  theory. 
It.  E.  Vansittart  Neale  provided  tbe  funds  for  the  first 
attempts  in  cooperative  production  and  the  establishment 
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of  the  oentr^  cooperative  agency.  Many  of  the  aiiitocracy 
and  deny  wished  to  encourage  tne  promoters.  Orders  came 
flowing  m,  and  the  success  attained  induced  the  promoters  to 
open  an  "East-End  Needle-women's  Workshop,"  and  an 
association  of  shoemakers.  In  course  of  time  a  number  of 
productive  associations  were  formed  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  principally  in  the  north.  Out  of  this  came  an 
agitation  for  needed  legislation  and  the  "  Magna  Charta  of 
Cooperation,"  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Paitnersbips 
Bill  ot  i8<>. 

The  eany  Christian  Socialists,  too,  worked  much  forpopolar 

education.     This  led  to  the  ectablishment  of  the  Working 

Men's  College,  which  was  opened  in  1854.     Henceforth  the 

Christian  Socialism  of  Enatend  of  this  period  is  lost  in  the 

cooperative  movement  developing  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  London  stores  either  teiled  or  were  swallowed  by  the 

laraer  movement.     But  the  Christian  Socialist  thought  lived. 

Says  Professor  Seligman:   "  These  Christian  SodaUsts  wei« 

reformers  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.     The  kingdom  of 

Christ  was  to  them  no  empty  formula;  they 

were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  belief  that 

PrinoiDlai  af  ^'''^    kingdom,    created    through   revelation, 

VvTiu  1        ectualljr  existed  and   was   destined  in  time 

•"•  *Wly     to    subjugate    all    wickedness    and    miserv. 

Christiui     Sodety,  according  to  them,  is  not  to  be  made 

a^uiiaHsta     anew   by   anangements,   but   is   to   be   re- 

^^  generated  by '  finding  the  law  and  ground  of  its 

order  and  harmonyj^the  only  secret  of  its 

existence,  in  God.'"  The  Bible  they  considered 

the  poor  man's  book,  the  voice  of  God  against  tyrants  and 

humougs.     "  Justice  from  God  to  those  whom  men  oppress, 

^ory  from  God  to  those  whom  men  despise,"  was  to  them 

the  thought  running  through  the  Bible. 

Men  ot  such  a  stamp  viewed  with  a  sovereign  disdain  the 
•odal  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school.  They  wrote:  "Of 
all  narrow,  conceited,  hypocritical,  anarchic,  and  atheistic 
schemes  of  the  universe,  the  Cobden  and  Bright  one  is  exactly 
the  worst."     Said  KinKsley: 

"I  expect  nothing  from  a  public  press  which  panders  to 
popular  Mammonism  by  scraps  of  politico-economic  cant, 
and  justiftes  the  ignorant  miser  to  himself  by  retailing  Ben- 
thamite phrases  which  sound  like  sdentific  laws,  while  they 
.are  really  nothing  but  the  assertion  of  barren  truisms.  I 
expect  nothing  from  the  advocates  of  laissnfairt — the  pedants 
whose  glory  is  in  the  shame  of  sodety,  who  arrogantly  talk 
of  economics  as  of  a  sdence  so  completely  perfected,  so  uni- 
versal and  all-important  that  common  humanity  and  moral- 
ity, reason  and  religion  must  be  pooh-poohed  down,  if  they 
seem  \o  interfere  with  its  infallible  conclusiona,  and  yet 
revile,  as  absurd  and  Utopian,  the  slightest  attempt  to  apply 
those  conclusions  to  any  practical  purpose.  .  .  ." 

"Competition,"  said  Maurice,  is  put  forth  as  the  law  of 
the  universe.  That  is  a  lie.  The  time  is  come  to  declare  that 
it  is  a  lie,  by  word  and  deed.  I  see  no  way  but  by  assodating 
for  work  instead  of  for  strikes."  Kingsley  maintained  that 
not  self-interest,  but  aelf-sacrifice,  was  the  only  law  upon 
which  human  sodety  could  be  grounded  with  any  hope  of 
success.  "That  self-interest  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  I 
know  well.  That  it  ought  to  be  the  root-law  of  htiman 
sodety,  I  deny,  unless  sodety  is  to  sink  down  again  into  a 
Roman  empire  and  a  cage  of  wild  beasts."  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  promoters  was  unbotmded.  Thomas  Hughes  thought 
they  had  found  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  and  that 
"we  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  announce  it  and  found  an 
association  or  two,  in  order  to  convert  all  England  and  usher 
m  the  millennium  at  once,  so  plain  did  the  whole  thing  seem." 
The  majority  of  the  promoters  were  equally  saiiguine. 

The  Christian  Sodalists  were  mistaken.  I^t  thus  ate 
millenniums  ushered  in.  Says  William  Clarke  in  the  "  Fabian 
Essays": 

"  Tht  Christian  Socialist,  which  was  the  organ  of  Maurice 
and  Kingsley,  betrayed  great  simplidty  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  economic  problem.  It  neglected  Owen's  prindple  of 
'ccnnmunityinland.'and  supposed  that  by  working  together 
and  selling  articles  of  good  quality  at  a  fair  price  poverty 
could  be  eliminated,  while  yet  every  worker  in  the  com- 
mimity  was  paying  his  tribute  of  economic  rent  to  the  owners 
of  the  instmments  of  production." 

After  this  wave  of  Christian  Socialism  in  England^e  have 
a  long  gap.    Socialism  of  all  lands  seemed  dead  in  England. 
But  early  in  the  eighties  the  Rev.  Stewart  D. 
Headlam  founded  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthtw. 
T.fl|^         A  High  Church  organization,  it  has  beccine 
VaoiiaV      ^'*'  leader  of  a  remarkable  movement  among 
Anyiun      the  younger  Catholic  wing  of  the  Church  rf 
Cllrittiail     England    toward   radical    socialism.     It   be- 
■oeiAliim     Sieves  the  secular  to  be  spiritual,  and  finds 
^^        secular   prindplet   involved   in    the   highest 
Church  teachings.    Mr.  Headlam  long  edited 
the  Church  Rtfmiitr,  the  organ  of  the  gild,  and 
an  outspoken  mouthpiece  of  Christian  Socialism.     Its  ladicsJ 
nature  can  be  seen  in  its  reference  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee  cele- 
bration as  that "  blasphemous  "  adulation  going  on  at  West- 
ininster  Abbey;  and  by  the  ultra-sodalistic  literature  adver- 
tised and  commended  in  its  oc^umns. 

Of  more  recent  date  and  not  so  radical  in  its  sodaliam,  and 
yet  doing  a  very  wide  and  important  work  in  the  Church  of 
England,  is  the  Chnstwn  Social  Union,  founded  in  Oxford  in 
1889,  tmder  the  lead  of  the  Bishop  of  Purbais  and  Craon 


Scott  Holland.  (See  Christian  Social  Union.)  While  it 
does  not  declare  explidtly  for  Christian  Socialism,  its  prin- 
dples  and  teaching  so  largely  tend  this  way  that  it  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  in  England  as  a  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment. It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the  union  embraces 
so  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
the  publisher  of  the  able  Economic  Rtvitw,  and  indudes  men 
of  such  power  and  spirituality  as  Bishop  Gore,  Bishop  Stubbs, 
and  others,  induding  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  Jolm  Cuter. 
Quite  recently  an  out-and-out  Christian  Socnlist  Socifly 
BBS  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Outside  of  the  Church  of  England,  too,  there  is  much  Christian 
socialism.  A  sodety  of  Christian  Socialists  orssnised  early 
in  the  eighties,  not  confined  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
which  from  1883  to  i89r  published  an  organ,  Tht  Christian 
Socialist,  did  not  endure,  but  its  work  was  taken  up  by  Th« 
Christian  Socialist  Ltattu,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clifford, 
a  leading  Congregational  dergyman,  as  president,  and  J. 
Bruce  Wallace,  Percy  Alden,  E.  D.  Girdlestone,  John  H. 
Bdcher,  Professor  ShutUeworth  and  the  Wesleyans,  Revs. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  Mark  Guy  Pearse  are  outspoken 
Christian  Sodalists;  while  the  Rev.  John  Glasse,  of  the  Church 
of  Old  Grcyfriars,  became  a  pioneer  of  socialism  in  Scotland. 

This  league,  too,  disappeared,  but  has  given  place  to  various 
movements  and  leagues  for  social  service,  and  the  London 
Free  Church  Social  Union.  (See  Pkbb  Churcbbs  and  Social 
RaroRM.) 

Apart  from  all  regular  church  organizations,  yet  standing 
for  a  very  vital  Christian  socialism,  are  the  labor  churches 
(a.  v.)  begfun  in  England  by  John  Trevor  (9.  v.)  in  1891,  which 
represent  a  radical  movement  politically  in  connection  with 
the  Independent  Labor  Party,  yet  insisting  on  a  religious 
character  of  the  labor  movement.  They  have  now  largely 
disappeared  yet  pUyed  their  part. 


Germany 

Christian  socialism  in  Gennany  dates  in  its 
present  form  from  the  period  of  the  Lassalle 
agitation,  yet  had  its  precursors  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Fichte  and  Hegel  and  the  communistic 
preaching  of  Albrecht  the  Prophet  and  of  Weit- 
ling  {q.  V?).  We  consider  its  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  developments  separately. 

The  Roman  (^tholics  come  first.     Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Franz  Xavier  von  Baader  (4.  v.),  moved  by  the  sor- 
rows of  the  working  class,  recommended  a  "theocracy,"  a 
monarchy  guided  by  Divine  politics,  as  opposed  to  a  democ- 
racy of  revolution,  a  State  held  together  by  Christian  love, 
equally  free  from  slavish  despotism  and  lawless  individualism. 
A  greater  German  Roman  Catholic  Christian  Socialist  was 
Wnhelm  von  Ketteler  (i;.  v.),  the  late  Bishop  of  Mayence. 
Von  Kettder  was  in  very  many  ways  like  Kingsley.     He 
■aid  of  himsdf:  "I  have  lived  with  and  among  the  people, 
and  know  them  in  their  sorrows  and  com- 
plaints.    There  are  few  of  the  tean  and  none 
Catholic      of  the  sufferings  among  the  people  committed 
Obriltian    *°  "*''  charge  which  have  escaped  my  notice." 
-^.  ..  He  especially  endeared  himsdf  to  his  people 

Boeialim  by  his  bravery  and  devotion  during  an  epi- 
demic of  typhus  fever  in  184  ;r.  He  was 
dected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Ger- 
manic (Confederation  at  Frankfort.  As  early  as  1848  he 
preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  social  subject  in  the 
cathedral  at  Mayence  to  audiences  of  many  thousands.  He 
largely  endorsed  the  socialistic  program  of  the  day,  invok- 
ing State  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  irresponsiblot^ 
capitalists:  buthehdd  that  to  endure,  society  must  tie  founded^ 
on  the  rock  of  St.  Peter.  He  pointed  out  the  impotence 
of  legislation  to  equalise  property.  Christiuity  alone,  he 
taught,  could  put  cooperative  associations  on  a  sound  basia, 
"May  God  in  His  goodness,"  he  cried-, "  brin^  all  good  Catholics 
to  adopt  this  idea  of  cooperative  associations  of  production 
upon  the  basis  of  Christianity."  Yet  little  directlyresulted. 
In  1864,  however,  Ketteler  published  a  treatise,  "The  Labor 
Question  and  Christianity,'  and  in  186S  organization  was 
reached  in  the  Christian  Social  Working  Manl  Assodations. 
An  organ  of  the  movement  was  started,  Di*  Christliche  Sociak 
Blartttr.  In  1S70  the  Catholic  Journeymen's  CHubs.  which 
had  been  started  in  1847  by  Father  Kolping.  a  pious  artizan, 
ioined  the  Christian  Sociahst  movement.  These  dubs  num- 
Dered,  in  187a,  70,000  persons,  mainly  in  Bavaria  and  West- 
phalia.  They  were  stnctly  under  the  control  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  were  more  or  less  opposed  by  the  Sodal  Demo- . 
crats.  Yet  the  movement  grew.  In  1878  it  numbered  11,000  • 
in  Westph^ia  alone.  It  took  many  forms — benefit  assod- 
ations, savings  and  credit  associations,  associations  for 
diffusing  literature,  working  giris'  assodations,  etc.  At  the 
meeting  in  1871  (^non  Moufang  presented  the  points  which 
became  the  program  of  the  movement:  (i)  Legislative  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  labor;  (1)  pecuniary  state  subvention 
in  aid  of  cooperative  assodations;  (3)  reduction  of  the  bur- 
dens of  taxaUon  and  military  service;   (4)  restriction  of  the 
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pover  of  capital,  and  the  removal  of  evils  axisiiig  from  usury 
■nd  OTcrspeculation. 

Gxadually,  however,  two  win|GS  developed,  one  tending  to 
"sdf-hdt> '  and  beneficent  associations  apart  from  the  State, 
the  other  railing  for  State  action  and  much  of  the  Socialist 
pTo^ram.  The  movement  in  one  form  or  another  has  gone  on, 
fansg  to-day  a  large  number  of  associations,  mainly  coopera- 
tive.  and  particularly  among  the  peasants  in  Roman  Oitiudic 
sections  at  the  empire,  but  always  distinctly  under  the  con- 
tral  of  the  Church. 

Then  are  Catholic  associations  of  masters  and  apprentices. 
of  factory  laborers,  miners,  and  vintners;  there  are  Patriotic 
BsTaiian"  and  Westphalian  unions  of  peasant  proprietors 
and  a  number  of  other  societies  of  men  and  women  in  every 
direction,  exercising  a  powerful  influence  under  strict  clerical 
fopervision.  the  result  of  which  is  that  in  purely  Catholic 
ngions,  for  any  efforts  of  social  lefoim  to  be  successftd,  it  is 
essential  in  the  first  instance  to  secure  the  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics as  auxiliaries  in  any  such  undertaking. 

This,  too,  has  given  the  Roman  Catholic  Cnurch  in  Germany 
IsnK  political  power. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  empire  is  only 
30,000.000 1035, 000,000  Protestants,  and  yet  in  the  Reichstag, 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  party,  the  so-called  Center,  has  more 
delegates  than  any  other  party  in  the  empire.  It  won  in  the 
last  election  100  seats.  Indeed  the  Protestant  imperial 
gorernment  has  usually  had  to  depend  for  its  majority  on  a 
coalition  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Center  with  the 
Liberals  or  Conservatives.  In  that  situation  Rome  is  in 
power  in  the  legislature  and  among  the  people.  At  a  con- 
eresAof  German  Catholics  in  Strasburg  in  Aug.,  X905,  Count 
Oppersdorf  said,  "Let  every  Catholic  in  Germany  be  a 
fnend  to  every  one  in  need."  The  Roman  Catholic  German 
Union  for  Works  of  Charity  is  a  strong  organization  with 
3.087  members  and  a  very  active  life.  There  is  also  a  strong 
Catholic  propaganda  and  organization  in  Germany  a^nst 
the  use  of  alcohol.  Another  organization  is\ 
the  Union  of  Catholic  Women's  Societies  which 
publishes  an  attractive  organ.  Tin  Christian 

«. ■]       Woman.     Besides  these  and  other  societies, 

■"•"»"•  avowedly  Catholic,  German  Cathdics  enter 
into  every  humane  movement  of  every  kind 
where  they  can  exert  influence.  For  example, 
at  the  International  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Labor  held 
m  Zoiicb,  1S97,  a  very  strong  Catholic  delegation  was  present, 
mcluding  many  priests.  The  congress  received  the  papal 
spprohation  and  one  of  its  three  presidents  was  the  Swiss 
Catholic  leader  Decurtins.  So  also  with  the  International 
Congress  for  Labor  Legislation  held  in  Berlin,  1890,  and  in 
Brass^in  189;. 

This  German  Catholic  movement  is  deeply  founded  and 

aUy  led.     It  does  not  drift  with  the  times.    There  are  in 

Germany  at  least  a  dozen  Roman  Catholic  theological  maga- 

nnes  and  these  give  much  space  to  developing  from   tbe 

principles  of  Catholic  theology  their  scientific  application  to 

social  reforms. 

Protestant  Christian  Socialism  in  Germany  has  been  a 

wholly  separate  movement.     As  early  as  1838 

Victor  Aim£  Huber  (.q.  v.),  who  may  be  called 

Protattaat   the  founder  of  German  Christian  socialism. 

nv-j-Maji     at  the  request  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  of 

-.  ,T^     Prussia  commenced  in  Berlin  a  paper,  the 

Maaliam    Janus,  advocating  religious  cooperation.     He 

gave  his  life  to  this  work  and  sowed  much 

seed,  but  with  little  direct  result. 

About  X878,  however,  conunences  the  chief  movement  of 

Protestant  Christian  Socialism  in  Germany,  begun  by  Pastor 

Todt  and   brilliantly   championed   by   Stdcker,    the   court 

cbaplain.     From  the  first  it  allied  itself  to  the  paternal  State 

•odalism,  which  has  become  the  policy  ot  the  Prussian 

nwnarchs. 

Kauf  mann,  in  his  Christian  Socialism,  says,  however,  of  this 
■sovement  that  its  name  Christian  Socialism  "is  somewhat 
misleading,  since  those  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  who 
cheerfully  accept  the  appellation,  are  so  far  from  being 
Socialists,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  the  name 
Defenders  of  Society  on  Church  and  State  nindples'  would 
convey  a  more  conect  idea  of  their  aims  and  purposes  to 
English  readers.  Properly  speaking,  they  are  conservative 
vould-be  saviors  of  society,  who  see  no  other  means  of  escape 
from  the  present  social  dilemma  but  in  a  firm  alliance  between 
crown  and  altar  for  the  purpose  of  regenerating  society." 

Two  ftmdamental  principles  were  uad  down  in  the  program, 
one  indicating  the  duties  n  the  State,  the  other  those  of  the 
Cbnch'. 

(1)  That  thorough  reforms  have  become  necessary  in  order 
to  inspire  the  enfranchised  masses  with  confidence  toward 
tbegovenunent. 

,W  That  the  solution  of  the  social  question  is  impossible 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  moral  and  religious  factors 
and  the  Church  8  recognition  of  the  just  demands  of  the 
fourth  estate  (tbe  working  men). 

But  Stacker,  the  leader  of  the  movement,  gave  it  a  strong 
politica]  bias.  Two  associations  were  formed,  a  Central  Union 
lor  Social  Reform  on  a  religious^onstitutional,  monarchical 
hsai.  and  the  Christian  Social  Working  Hen's  Party.  The 
Unun  for  Social  Reform  was  to  be  composed  of  well-to-do  and 
Reseated  men.  such  as  ministers  of  the  Church,  professors, 
■■Maafacturcrs,  and  landowners,  who  would  join  in  seeking 


for  means  of  conciliating  the  anarchic  rlsiwei  thrqui;h  reforms 
inspired  by  the  spirit  ra  Christianity.  The  Christian  Social 
Working  Men's  Party  was  to  rally  and  aid  working  men. 

The  movement  met  great  opposition.  All  the  progressive 
papers  protested  against  it  as  mucktr-sociaUsmus,  or  sham 
sooalism.  The  lib«al  press  also  opposed  it.  "We  prefer," 
said  one  paper,  "  Socialists  in  blouse  to  Socialists  in  siurilice." 

The  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Evangelical  Church  beta  aloof 
from  the  movement,  or  were  hostile  to  it;  but  the  common 
clergy  were  stirred.  More  than  700  ministers  sent  in  their 
adhesion  to  theCentral  Union  for  Social  Reform.  Dr.  StAcker 
displayed  great  energy.  He  attended  public  meetings  at 
Berlin,  where  he  confronted  the  most  fanatical  opposition 
of  the  Socialist  Democrats,  and  sometimes,  by  sheer  force  of 
eloquence,  he  won  cheers  from  the  hostile  crowd.  He  was 
attacked  with  extraordinary  violence  by  Herr  Most,  who 
organized  what  he  called  a  Masstnaustritt  ata  dtr  Kireh*,  or 
formal  renunciation  of  the  Church. 

'The  Central  Union  for  Social  Reform  also  obtained  the  ad- 
hesion of  several  well-known  economists,  such  as  Prof.  Adolf 
Wagner,  of  Berlin  University;  Dr.  SchaefRe,  former  Minister 
of  Finance  in  Austria,  and  author  of  "Socialismus  und 
Capitalismus  " :  Herr  Adolf  Samter,  bankerat  Konigsberg;  and 
Professor  von  Scheel. 

Pastor  Todt  was  the  chief  author  of  the  movement.  In  his 
"Radical  German  Socialism  and  Christian  Society,"  he  con- 
demns the  economics  of  liberalism  as  unchristian,  and  seeks 
to  show  that  the  ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  are 
scriptural,  as  are  also  the  Socialist  demands  for  the  abolition 
of  private  property  and  of  the  wage  system,  the  laborer  to  have 
the  full  fmduce  of  his  labor,  and  labor  to  be  associated. 
Herr  Todt  places  the  following  epigraph  at  the  head  ol  his 
work:  "Whoever  would  understand  the  social  ouestion  and 
contribute  to  its  solution  must  have  on  his  right  hand  the 
works  on  political  economy,  and  on  his  left  the  literature  of 
scientific  socialism,  and  must  keep  the  New  Testament  open 
before  bim. 

The  movement,  however,  was  hurt  by  its  politics.  De- 
pending in  part  on  imperial  support,  this  finally  tailed  it.  Dr. 
Stacker,  with  tmquestioned  motives,  but  with  doubtful  wis- 
dom, early  became  a  leader  in  the  anti-Semitic  movement, 
and  by  so  doing  attached  to  himself  a  certain  political  follow- 
ing not  always  of  a  desirable  character,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prejudiced  against  him  many  who  had  been  attracted  by  his 
Christian  Socialism.  The  movement ,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  was 
Christian  Socialist,  broke  away  from  his  lead,  and  for  the 
most  part  became  a  movement  for  all  kinds  of  church  and 
social  philanthropic  societies  and  efforts.  It  has  in  this  line 
developed  a  lar^  and  useful  activity,  but  so  connected  with 
the  "  Inner  Mission  "  ia.  v.)  that  we  consider  it  best  under  that 
head.  Only  a  few  of  the  younger  men  adhered  to  any  large  ex- 
tent to  the  radical  Christian  Socialism  of  En^nd  and  America. 

Dr.  GAhre  (ij.  v.)  developed  a  radical  wing,  largdy  helped 
by  the  revelations  in  his  book,  "Three  Months  in  a  Factory," 
but  he  has  gone  over  to  straight  socialism.  Dr.  Naumann, 
formerly  of  Frankfort  and  now  d  Beriin,  with  his  paper  Di* 
/f<f/«hasstoodforamoreevangelicalsocialism.  Thereexistin 
Germany  a  large  number  of  so  called  Christian  Trade  Unions, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  they  are  best  considered 
under  Trade  Unions.   See  also  Germany. 


France 

France  may  be  said,  in  a  very  real  sense,  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Christian  Socialism.  As 
long  ago  as  1790  Claude  Fauchet  (9.  v.),  once 
a  court  preacher,  and  then  a  leader  in  the  Rev- 
olution, advocated  a  radical  Christian  commu- 
nism, and  founded  a  Christian  commtmist  paper 
— the  first  Socialist  paper  of  the  world,  Bouche  de 
Fer  ("  The  Iron  World  ").  He  founded  Christian 
Socialist  clubs,  and  exerted  no  little  influence. 
The  bon  mot  of  Camille  Desmottlins,  calling  Christ 
It  bon  sansculotte,  is  well  known.  Saint  Simon 
(a.  V.)  himself  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
first  Christian  Socialist.  His  first  idea  was  to 
induce  the  Pope  to  found  a  new  Christian  social 
order,  and  when  he  failed  in  this,  he  undertook 
himself  to  foimd  what  he  called  a  New  Christian- 
ity. Several  of  the  Saint  Simonians,  notably 
Buchez  (q.  v.),  believed  that  they  could,  and  en- 
deavored strenuously  to  establish  a  new  social 
Christianity.  Far  more  truly  may  Lamennais 
(q.  V.)  be  considered  a  leading  French  Christian 
&>cialist.  His  journal,  L'Avenir,  hegaa  in  1830 
with  its  motto,  "God  and  liberty,  the  Pope  and 
the  people,"  and  after  his  break  with  the  papacy, 
his  ies  Paroles  d'un  Croyant  ("  The  Words  of  a 
Believer,"  1839),  are  among  the  noblest  and  most 
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burning  Christian  Socialist  utterances  ever  made. 
Cabet,  the  brilliant  author  of  the  Utopian  Icaria, 
must  also  be  mentioned  here,  with  his  book,  "  Le 
Vrai  Christianisme  suivant  Jesus  Christ "  (1846), 
striving  to  show  that  Christianity  is  commu- 
nism. Yet  in  spite  of  these  and  other  brilliant 
utterances  there  has  been  no  organized  Christian 
Socialist  movement  in  Prance  until  recent  times. 

Says  Kaufhuum,  in  his  "Christian  Socialism,"  p.  169: 
**De  MaistR.  Lamennais,  Locordaire,  on  the  one  band, 
Bonald,  Le  Play,  and  le  Comte  de  Mun,  on  the  other,  represent 
in  the  order  we  have  placed  them,  the  not  in  chitmological 
sequence,  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  from  and  to  the 
ultramontane  standpoint  of  Christian  Socialism." 

The  great  movement  of  Le  Play  (9.  v.)  can,  in  itself,  how- 
ever, scarcely  be  called  a  Christian  Socialist  movement, 
altho  it  has  led  to  some  extent  to  a  movement  sometime* 
using  this  name.  Le  Play  himself,  altho  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  aimed  to  make  his  movement  purely  educational. 
The  founder  of  the  real  Roman  Catholic  Socialist  movement 
in  Prance  is  the  Comte  de  Mun  (4.  v.).  He, 
with  the  Comte  de  la  Tour-du-Pin  Chambly, 
OatiloUe     founded,  soon  after  the  Pranco-Prussiaa  War. 

Okriatiui    *'"  (Euvrt  d4s  CercUs  CaAMquts  d'Omritrs. 

]:~7,  „  an  association  organized  for  the  purpose  ol 

BOOuUlim  bringing  together  worldng  men  on  a  Church 
basis,  and  standing  on  the  social  principles 
of  the  encyclical  and  syllabus  of  x86^.  Its 
professed  object  was  "the  counter-revolution,  made  m  the 
name  of  the  syllabus,  and  the  great  work  of  reestablishing  a 
Christian  order  in  the  world  of  labor."  The  followers  oi  this 
school  hold  the  Protestant  Reformation  to  be  the  rarent  of 
all  France's  moral  and  social  ills.  They  see  in  the  Reforma- 
tion a  revolution  against  God,  the  woxsnip  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  man  in  plan  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  They  class 
Luther,  Calvin,  Voltaire,  Rotuseau,  Danton,  Robespierre, 
side  by  side.  Against  the  Reformation,  with  its  asserted 
ecclesiastical,  political,  social,  and  moral  results,  they  declare 
war.  In  place  of  Protestantism  and  economic  individualism 
they  would  establish  cooperative  association  with  State  aid, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  With  the  Social 
Democrats  they  have  nothing  to  do.  When  the  Pope,  how- 
ever, condemned  socialism  under  that  name,  tho  indorsing 
many  of  its  principles,  the^r  denied  there  could  be  a  Christian 
sociuism.  The  movement  is  more  ecclesiastical  and  political 
than  really  Christian  Socialist.  It  is  an  effort  to  hold  the  work- 
ing classes  for  Rome.  The  direction  of  the  unions  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  local  committees  in  close  connection  with  a 
central  committee  in  Paris.  It  is  an  attempt,  moreover,  to 
bring  together  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society  by 
means  of  Christian  sympathy,  and  so  to  effect  social  union. 

In  1887  there  were  400  ctrcUs  and  130  cooperative  associa- 
Uons. 

Their  leader,  the  Comte  de  Uun,  an  active  politician  and 
fluent  speako-,  tho  sometimes  defeated,  lias  frequently  been 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  movement,  however,  is  not  the  only  Roman  Catholic 
social  movement  in  Prance.  In  xSgo  Bishop  Frippel  founded 
La  SociM  CaHuAimu  d'4conomU  politiqut,  representing  the  Le 
Play  movement,  but  in  direct  conjunction  with  the  Church. 

nench  Roman  Catholic  politick  Christian  Socialism,  how- 
•  ever,  has  not  been  a  success.  Compromised  by  their  persecu- 
tions of  Dreyfus,  accused  of  plotting  against  the  French 
Republic,  the  French  voter  has  voted  against  these  Ultra- 
montanists.  Therefore  the  movement  is  now  taking  a  more 
practical  turn. 

Marc  Sangnier,  a  brilliant  young  student  at  the  College 
Stanislas  in  Paris,  developed  a  burning  interest  in  social  reform, 
and  finally,  in  the  year  1899,  an  institution  known  as  the  5«U<m, 
in  many  senses  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Catholic  France,  and,  like  this,  with  many  branches  or  dubs 
of  an  undenominational  character. 

'These  clubs  are  open  to  all.  Their  organization  varies. 
In  towns  they  may  take  the  form  of  literary  and  musical 
societies,  daily  classes  for  shorthand,  English,  or  drawing, 
debating  clubs,  and  the  like.  In  the  country  they  meet  less 
frequently,  and  generally  occupy  themselves  with  lectures  on 
agricultural  or  industrial  topics.  In  every  case  the  InsHtuis 
endeavor  to  meet  the  social  wants  of  the  district.  Altho  they 
are  not  exclusively  CathoKc,  every  occasion  is  taken  to  bring 
before  those  who  attend  them  the  truths  of  Catholicism  and  its 
socIbI  sympathiee.  Besides  these  InsUuus  Poptilains  the 
SHUm  has  founded  a  number  of  cooperative  societies  in  various 
parts  pf  France,  and  an  Offc*  Social. 

An  equally  important  association  for  social  purposes  in  the 
French  Church,  tho  perhaps  more  theoretical  than  practical, 
is  the  Acticn  Populatrt  which  undertakes  to  exhibit  the  con- 
dition of  certain  sections  of  the  laboring  classes,  to  teach  the 
people  that  they  must  organize  themselves,  and  to  show  them 
now  to  do  so. 

These  two  associations  show  which  way  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Prance  is  moving.  They  are  not  political;  they  oppose 
socialism,  but  are  social  efforts  to  hold  the  people  for  the 
Church. 

Protestant  Christian  Socialism  in  Prance  is  still  more  recent. 


Protestant 
CliTiitian 
Boeialiim 


In  1887  Pastor  L.  Couth  of  Aubeoas  (Ardtebe)  took  the 
initiative  in  the  establisliment  of  a  Protestant  Association 
for  the  Practical  Study  of  Social  Questions. 
And  on  Oct.  18  and  19,  1888,  the  assodation 
held    its    first    general    assembly    at    Nimes 
(Gard).     The  aim  of  the  association,  as  the 
result  of  its  studies,  was  to  labor  to  repair  the 
evils  from  which  we  sufTer,  by  pointing  out  to 
Christians  their  social  duties,  by  suggesting  to 
them  the  initiative  in  works  of  brotherhood 
and  relief,  and  by  acting  upon  public  opinion  and  the  estab- 
lished powers  to  bring  about  necessary  reforms. 

Many  general  assemblies  were  held — at  Nimes,  Lyons. 
Hontbeliard  (Doubs),  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Paris,  and  much 
thought  aroused.  Professor  Gide,  Pastor  Fallot,  and  Chaitoa 
Secnnan  were  active  in  it.  The  association  eaiiy  develc»>ed 
600  members.  Several  of  the  members  have  established  in 
their  churches,  or  rather  in  their  communes,  institutions 
answering  to  its  aims,  a  bureau  of  information  and  employ- 
ment, a  maisoH  d*  travail,  a  mutual  aid  society;  dsewhere  a 
society  for  the  aid  of  young  apprentices  of  both  sexes,  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  like  institutions.  The  Rmitw  of  Praetieal 
Chrislianily  became  the  oBicial  organ  of  the  association. 

BBLGiau 

Belgium  has  distinguished  herself  in  the  literature  of  Chris- 
tian Socialism.  Colins,  bom  in  Belgium,  should  be  mentioned 
here,  tho  he  wrote  mainly  in  Paris,  and  developed  a  philosophy 
in  most  respects  anything  but  Christian,  since  he  believed, 
strange  to  say,  in  immortality,  but  not  in  God.  As  an 
ardent  land  nationalizer,  however,  and  with  a  religious  spirit, 
altho  a  tnzaire  theology,  he  sowed  seeds  which  have  sprung 
up  in  Belgian  Christian  Socialism.  Huet  (9.  v.)  was  an  out- 
and-out  Christian  Socialist.  His  "  Le  Regne  Social  du  Chris- 
tianisme," puUished  about  i8;o,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
statements  of  Christian  Socialism  in  any  language.  Professor 
de  la  Laveleye  was  his  pupil,  and  says  of  this  book  that  it  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  being  too  full  of  Chris- 
tianity for  most  Socialists  and  too  full  of  socialism  for  most 
Christians.  A  Roman  Catholic  of  the  school  of  Pascal  and 
Bossuet,  he  protested  to  the  last  against  ultramontanisxn, 
and  for  a  liberal  Catholicism  and  a  spiritual  secularity. 
Professor  de  L.aveleye,his  most  disttn^iushed  scholar,  belongs 
to  the  same  school.  Professor  of  political  economy  at  Lifcge, 
he  became  as  well  known  for  his  Christian  Socialism  as  for  nia 
economic  and  sociological  writings.  A  Catholic,  of  the 
extreme  liberal  type,  liis  position  on  Christian  Socialism  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  passage  from  the  introduction  to  his 
"Contemporary  Socialism."  where  he  says:  "  Every  Christian 
who  understands  and  earnestly  accepts  the  teachings  of  his 
Master  is  at  heart  a  Socialist:  and  every  Socialist,  whatever 
may  be  his  hatred  against  all  religion,  b^rs  within  himself  an 
unconscious  Christianity."  Prof.  C.  Perin,  (tf  the  Roman 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  belongs  to  the  ultramontane 
school.  His  treatise  on  "Wealth  in  Christian  Society"  was 
published  in  186 1.  Later  he  published  a  work  on  the  "  Laws 
of  Christian  Society/*  which  was  prefaced  by  a  pontifical 
breve,  dated  1875.  In  1879  he  published  a  work  on  "Chris- 
tian Socialism,"  to  which  was  added  an  address  he  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  Directors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Workman's  Associations,  at  Chartres,  Aug.  o,  1878. 
Perin  founds  social  order  on  divine  authority,  but  rusts  large- 
ly to  the  moral  rather  than  the  dogmatic  influence  of  tne 
Church.  Industry,  he  believes,  should  be  organized,  both 
paternally  and  fraternally,  under  employers,  and  yet  with  a 
Christian  fraternal  spirit.  (For  further  details,  see  Colims: 
Hubt;  Lavblbyb;  Pbrin.)  With  all  these  and  other  Chris- 
tian Socialist  writers  in  Belgium,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
much  fruit.  Indeed,  in  no  other  country  of  the  worid  has 
a  whole  national  church  been  so  penetrated  with  Christian 
Socialism,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Hence,  many 
think,  its  deep  hold  on  the  people. 

As  early  as  i8s4.  a  Jesuit,  R.  P.  Van  Caloen,  organized 
in  a  Brussels  basement  a  few  working  men  into  an  association 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier.     Its  object  was  to  evangelise  working 
men  by  worldng  men,  but  it  early  developed 
social  activities,  including  economic  branches, 
Catholia      cooperative  societies^  institutions  for  saving, 
-•  ,    trade-unions    of  vanous    trades.     To-day  it 

moTemeat  j,^  ^.^  societies,  some  70,000  adult  and  lo.ooe 
juvoiile  members,  besi<MS  thousands  of  women, 
connected  with  it  only  to  pray  for  its  success. 
In  1867  was  founded  the  Belgian  Catholic  Federation  (for 
working  men).  In  1869  it  published  an  oigan,  Th9  CkristioH 
EeoHomist,  and  later  a  popular  journal,  Tht  Worktr.  In 
i88>  the  first  named  was  changed  to  the  CalMic  Bemumist, 
In  1888  was  ormnised  the  Belgian  Federation  of  Catholic 
Working  Men's  Societies,  which  in  i8gi  became  Tht  Dtmo- 
erotic  Ltagut  (under  the  guide  of  the  Church),  and  has  held 
twenty-nine  congresses  in.  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Its 
aim  is  declared  by  its  constitution  to  be  the  moral  and 
material  improvement  of  the  working  classes  and  the  pacifica- 
tion of  labor  and  of  capital.  Societies  may  be  affiliated  with 
it  composed  either  of  employers  or  employees,  but  all  must 
accept  its  aim,  and  recognize  the  indispensaUlity  of  religion 
to  the  social  order.  The  league  has  300  societies  with  about 
90,000  members.  It  is  this  lea^e  that  largely  gives  Catholi- 
cism its  political  power  in  Belgium. 
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Time  aodetiea  are  lugely  under  the  lead  of  the  parish 
piesti.  The  movement  aeitates  for  legal  refonna  such  a« 
lavs  limitiiig  child  labor,  woman's  work,  providing  for  work- 
ing men's  iDSurance,  a  Sunday  rat,  etc.  It  has  established 
workiag  men's  hotels,  schoou,  orphanages,  savings-banks, 
mntnal  purchasing  societies.  Particularly  has  the  movement 
oi^anixed  cooperative  agricultural  societies,  as  one  of  its 
vnter*  says,  'for  the  salvation  of  agriculture,  the  first  of  all 
iadnstries.  ' 

The  movement  has  been  an  educated  and  instruc;ted  move- 
ment. It  was  Roman  Catholic  Louvain  that  first  inaugurated 
a  comae  in  social  studies  in  Belgium  in  i88s.  By  1891  this 
bad  grown  into  a  school  of  political  and  social  sciences. 
To-day  this  school  has  thirteen  pitrfessors,  with  some  forty 
stodents.  It  baa  a  course  of  two  years  and  a  half,  grants 
^plomas,  has  already  published  twentv-five  volumes  and 
ninrteen  doctrinal  theses.  This  is  for  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment who  make  social  studies  their  specialty,  but  at  every 
theological  seminary  in  Belgium  departments  exist  for  the 
xaaal  and  political  instruction  of  the  priests. 

A  Jesuit  writer,  A.  Vermeersch,  has  published  (1904)  the 
most  complete  work  on  Belgian  social  legislation  and  activi- 
ties. 

Othbk  EuaoPBAM  CotmTRin 

In  other  European  countries  Christian  Socialism  has  had 
less  development.  In  the  Netherlands  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  gone  largely  into  politics  and  have 
created  Church  parties  which  separately  or  by  combination 
have  tin  recently  largely  ruled  the  country,  but  they  have 
been  in  the  main  ultn-conservative.  Recently,  however, 
the  growth  of  radicalism  has  compelled  action  on  social 
fines. 

A  Catholic  Social  Union  (Katholicke  Sodale  Actie),  cover- 
ing the  whole  country,  haa  been  formed,  ita  central  office  in 
Leyden.  This  society  will  take  the  initiative  in  social  action, 
sad  will  be  a  bureau  of  infonnation. 

The  Calviniats  are  following  suit  in  a  society  in  connection 
with  the  "  Patrteonium,"  a  working  man's  society. 

la  Scandinavia  one  recalls  the  late  Bishop  of  Zeeland  with 
Us  book,  "  Socialism  and  Christianity  as  a  Fragment'of  Chris- 
tian Ethics."  Tbere  has,  however,  been  little  or  no  organiza- 
tioo  on  Christian  Socialist  lines,  except  the  efforts  of  a  few 
t  and  others  for  temperance  and  other  particular  re- 


in Austria,  Christian  Socialism  was  first  advocated  by  a 
Pnitestant,  Rudolph  Meyer,  but  was  taken  up  by  Roman 
Catholics,  Prince  von  Leichtenstein,  Counts  Blome  and 
Kscfsteen,  and  above  all  Baron  von  Vogelsang,  and  has 
snnm  into  a  large  movement.  It  has,  however,  been  prin- 
cipally a  political  movement  to  increase  the  political  power 
01  the  Church,  by  organising  working  men  as  in  Germany  into 
societies  under  the  ^uide  of  the  Church.  It  has  also  bad  much 
to  do  with  anti-Semitism. 

In  Switseriand  tbere  have  been  various  local  Protestant 
Christian  Social  societies  and  a  few  leaders  of  economic 
thought,  but  the  movement  has  developed  little  more  than 
some  cbisritaUe  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  respectable  upper 
piddle  class.  Swiss  Roman  Catholic  Christian  socialism  has 
be^  more  radical,  and  some  of  the  priests  have  been  very 
active  cooperaton  in  the  labor  movement. 

In  Italy  there  has  been  nothing  that  can  be  called  Roman 
Ouholic  Christian  Socialism,  except  for  a  few  utterances  lik» 
Rsfaele  Mariano's  "  Christian  Catholicism  and  Culture,"  and 
Professor  Nitti's  notable  "  Catholic  Socialism."  Some  of  the 
evangelical  pastors  write  and  preach  on  Christian  Socialist 


The  United  States 

Christian  Socialism  in  America  made  a  more 
recent  appearance.  This  is  due  undoubtedly 
mainly  to  economic  conditions,  in  part  to  the 
American  idea  of  the  divorce  of  Church  and 
State,  which  has  meant  too  often  the  divorce  of 
secular  and  religious  life.  There  have  long 
been  those,  however,  in  America  who  have  in- 
dividualljr  looked  this  way.  Many  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Brook  Farm  and  the  early  Fou- 
rier experiments  acted  on  motives  largely  those 
of  Christian  Socialism.  As  early  as  1849  Henry 
James,  Sr.,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Boston, 
aligned  the  identity  of  Christianity  and  social- 
ism. In  1872  a  Christian  Labor  Union  was  or- 
Snized  in  Boston  imder  the  lead  of  George  E. 
cNeiU,  Edward  H.  Rogers,  Hon.  T.  Wharton 
Collins  (of  New  Orlean^,  the  Rev.  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  Henry  T.  Delano,  and  others.  The  Rev. 
J«Me  H.  Jones  from  1874-75  published  a  paper 
m  Boston  caJled  the  Equity,  really  a  paper  of 


Christian  Socialism,  The  writings  of  Dr.  R. 
Heber  Newton,  of  Drs.  Lyman  Abbott  and 
Washington  Gladden,  of  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  are 
well  known.  Yet  there  were  no  Christian  So- 
cialists, so  called,  in  America  till  organization 
was  effected  in  Boston,  April  15,  1889,  largely 
under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss.  It 
was  called  the  Societ^r  of  Christian  Socialists, 
and  adopted  the  following  principles: 

To  exalt  the  principle  that  all  rights  and  powers  are  gifts 
of  God,  not  for  the  receiver's  use  only,  but  for  the  benent  of 
all;  to  magnify  the  oneness  of  the  human  family,  and  to  lift 
mankind  to  the  highest  plane  of  privilege,  we  band  ourselves 
together  under  the  name  of  Christian  Socialists. 

I.  We  hold  that  God  is  the  source  and  guide  of  all  human 
progress,  and  we  believe  that  all  social,  political,  and  indus- 
trial relations  should  be  based  on  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the 
teachings  of  Tesus  Christ. 

II.  We  hold  that  the  present  commercial  and  industrial 
system  is  not  thus  based,  but  rests  rather  on  economic  in- 
dividualism, the  results  of  which  are: 

(i^  That  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  and  the  mechan- 
ical inventions  of  man  are  made  to  accrue  disproportionately 
to  the  advantage  of  the  few  instead  of  the 
many.     (1)  That      production      is     without 
SooietT      gener^  plan,  and  commercial    and  industrial 
«/  <nn<«H«»i  crises  are  thereby  precipitated,     (j)  That  the 
^^.  11  ♦      control  of  business  is  rapidly  concentrating  in 
BOmtJlMtM    the  hands  of  a  dangerous  plutocracy,  and  the 
destinies  of  the  masses  of  wage-earners  are 
becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  the  will 
and  resources  of  a  narrowing  number  of  wage-payers.     (4) 
That  thus  large  occasion  is  given  for  the  moral  evils  of 
mammonism,     recklessness,     overcrowding,     intemperance, 
prostitution,  crime. 

III.  We  hold  that  united  Christianity  must  protest  against 
a-  system  so  based  and  productive  of  such  results,  and  must 
demand  a  reconstructed  social  order,  which,  adopting  some 
method  of  production  and  distribution  that  starts  from  or- 
ganized society  as  a  body  and  seeks  to  benefit  society  equi- 
tably in  every  one  of  its  members,  shall  be  based  on  the 
Christian  principle  that  "We  are  members  one  of  another," 

IV.  While  recognizing  the  present  dangerous  tendency  of 
business  toward  combinations  and  trusts,  we  yet  believe  that 
the  economic  circumstances  which  call  them  into  being  will 
necessarily  result  in  the  development  of  such  a  social  order, 
which,  with  the  equally  necessary  development  of  individual 
character,  will  be  at  once  true  socialism  and  true  Christianity. 

V.  Our  objects,  therefore,  as  Christian  Socialists,  are: 

(i)  To  show  that  the  aim  of  socialism  is  embraced  in  the 
aim  of  Christianity.  (2)  To  awaken  members  of  Christian 
churches  to  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  lead 
directly  to  some  specific  form  or  forms  of  socialism;  that, 
therefore,  the  Church  has  a  definite  duty  upon  this  matter, 
and  must,  in  simple  obedience  to  Christ,  apply  itself  to  the 
realization  of  the  social  principles  of  Christianity. 

VI.  We  invite  all  who  can  subscribe  to  this  declaration  to 
active  cooperation  with  us,  and  we  urge  the  formation  of 
similar  fellowships  in  other  places  throughout  the  land. 

This  society  included  members  of  all  churches.  Its  presi- 
dent was  a  Baptist, -the  Rev.  O.  P.  GifTord,  and  among  its 
officers  Rev.  P.  W.  Sprague  (Episcopalian)  and  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore  ^Universalist).  Branch  societies  were  also  started 
in  many  aties.  The  society  also  established,  in  1889,  a 
monthly  organ,  Th*  Daum,  for  some  years  published  in  Boston 
by  Mr.  Bliss,  The  society,  however,  no  longer  exists.  Mr. 
BliM  established  an  Emscopal  mission,  the  Church  of  the 
Carpenter,  in  Boston.  This  movement  as  an  organized  move- 
ment has  disappeared,  but  the  seed  has  been  widely  sowed. 
TUg  Dawn  in  1893  published  a  list  of  some  700  clergymen 
more  or  less  actually  engaged  in  Christian  social  reform. 
To-day  there  are  many  more. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  established  in  1891,  imder  the  lead  of 
such  men  as  Bishop  Huntington,  Dr.  Holland, 
of  St.  Louis,  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  Mr.  Bliss  and  others, 
attained  considerable  following,  and  still  exists, 
tho  the  organization  as  an  organization  has  not 
grown.  The  more  radical  and  locally  more  ac- 
tive Church  Associatiott  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Interests  of^  Labor  ("C.  A.  I.  L."),  organized 
in  New  York  in  1887,  has  had  more  permanent 
success.  The  undenominational  Brotherhood  of 
the  Kingdom,  established  in  1893,  bv  Dr.  Leighton 
Williams  and  others  largely  of  the  Baptist 
churches,  has  done,  and  still  does,  a  quiet  but 
good  work.     In  his  Christian  Socialist  days,  Dr. 
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George  Herron,  by  his  brilliant  books  and  burn- 
ing words,  stirred  up  much  thought  and  some 
organization,  particularly  in  his  own  denom- 
ination, Congregational;  but  this,  so  far  as  or- 
fanization  goes,  was  largely  undone  by  Dr. 
[erron's  later  break  with  organized  Christianity. 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  tho  never  calling  himself  a 
Christian  Socialist,  has  done  very  much  for 
Christian  social  thought  through  the  country. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Gladden  and  sev- 
eral other  prominent  religious  leaders.  In  1906 
a  national  Christian  Socialist  League,  definitely 
committed  to  socialism,  was  organized  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  But  for  all  these  different  societies 
and  forces,  see  articles  under  the  respective 
names.  The  following  is  perhaps  a  correct  rep- 
resentation of  the  principles  and  actual  methods 
usually  advocated  oy  avowed  and  radical  Chris- 
tian Socialists: 

Christian  Socialism  is  the  application  to  society  of  the  way 
of  Christ.  Christ  has  a  social  way,  and  only  in  this  way 
are  there  healing  and  wholeness  for  the  nations.  Christian 
Socialists  do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  individual  Christianity. 
Christian  Socialism  is  no  salvation  bjr  the  wholesale,  by 
machinery,  by  power  of  environment:  it  is  no  new  ^oei>el.  It 
is,  rather,  the  carrying  out  of  the  old  full  gospel,  which  is  to  all 
people.  It  holds  that  Christian  Socialism  follows  from  and 
is  involved  in  personal  obedience  to  Christ.  It  is  Christian. 
Its  starting-point  is  the  Incarnation. 

But  this  being  so,  it  quickly  adds,  that  while  Christian 
Socialism  follows  from  personal  obedience  to  Christ,  ii  is  not 
tnoudi  to-<tay  to  say  that  all  that  is  nttdtd  is  for  the  individual 
to  fMmi  Christ.  This,  whiU  trut,  begs  the  question.  Wt 
n€0d  to  bt  toU  what  it  means  to  follow  Christ.  Those  sentimen- 
tal Christians  who  say  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  in- 
dividuals to  obey  Christ  are  in  danger  of  saying,  "Ix)rd.  Lord," 
without  showing  what  the  Lord  would  have  us  do.  Christian 
Sodalism  tries  to  voice  the  social  law  that  it  has  learned  from 
Christ. 

First,  it  declares  that  all  men  are  the  children  of  God.     It 

follows  that  men  are  not  merely  individuals;  they  are  bom 

united.     The  world  is  one.     Society  makes 

the  individual,  more  than  the  individual  makes 

ChliltlMl  society.  Sodetjr  begins  in  God.  The  first 
Soaialiit  social  necessity  is  to  reco^i»  this.  We  are 
° .      .    ■       to  develop  the  social  unity  we  derive  from 

rnnoiplei  God.  Second,  the  law  for  the  social  life  is 
revealed  in  part  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Mosaic  revelation  founded  a  theocracy  on  earth. 
God  was  the  Universal  Father;  every  man  of  the  theocracy  a 
brother.  ■  Property  in  land  was  not  absolute:  the  land  was  con- 
ceived as  belonging  to  God.  No  individual  could  own  it  in  fee 
simple.  He  could  only  use  it.  In  its  use  he  was  inalienably 
protected.  It  came  to  him  through  the  family  as  an  in- 
alienable inheritance.  If,  through  poverty  or  misfortune,  he 
temporarily  parted  with  it,  it  returned  to  him  in  the  year  of 
jubilee.  No  landless,  homeless  class  could,  therefore,  be  per- 
manen&y  developed  among  the  Hebrews.     (See  Judaism.) 

The  law  went  farther.  It  cared  especially  for  the  poor,  the 
opprest,  the  children,  the  fatherless,  tlie  widow.  Usury  (or 
interest:  all  scholars  agree  that  the  two  words  originally  meant 
the  same  thing)  was  forbidden  between  members  of  the  theoc- 
racy. The  law  provided  for  every  one's  independence.  It 
not  only  provided  land  for  the  workw,  but  defended  him  in 
the  ownership  of  clothes,  tools,  etc.  (capital),  which  could  not 
ptrmanenlly  be  taken  from  him.  If  taken  as  a  pledge,  they 
must  be  returned  before  night.  No  permanent  mortgage 
indebtedness  was,  therefore,  possible  on  either  land  or  capital; 
that  is.  the  law  was  truly  socialistic  in  providing  in  the  name 
of  oiganiied  society  for  both  land  and  capital  for  every  family. 
And  this  was  not,  be  it  remembered,  a  law  of  mere  individual 
righteousness.  In  order  to  reap  its  bent'its,  the  family  had  to 
belong  to  the  theocracy.  The  Jew  could  take  interest  from  a 
foreigner;  the  foreigner  could  be  enslaved,  even  killed.  The 
law  was  essentially  national  and  institutional. 

r/uni,thislawistobefulfillediH7>nuCkrtrt.  TheHebrew 
law  did  not  work;  no  law  can  work:  man  must  work  Ae  law, 
hence  the  Christ,  conversion,  the  sacraments,  the  means  at 
grace.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  law. 
What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  fulfil.  Individualism  forgets 
law;  institutionalisra  forgets  grace.  A  true  Christian  Social- 
ism fulfils  the  social  law  through  grace.  The  Old  Testament 
gives  the  world  its  social  track:  Jesus  Christ  gives  the  loco- 
motive power.  To  preach  as  Tolstoy  and  most  Protestants 
do.  the  latter  without  social  organization,  is  to  try  and  run  a 
locomotive  without  a  track.  Protestanism  has  run  the  world 
into  a  quagmire.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  locomotive  power 
drawing  the  world  along  the  social  track. 


FowrtA,  a  social  law  must  be  fulfilled  socioify.  Protestantism 
has  here  made  a  grievous  mistake.  But  to  make  a  mistake 
here  is  to  misconceive  the  whole  Incarnation.  In  Christ, 
God  became  man  on  earth.  He  took  all  humanity  into  Him- 
self. Christ  was  not  only  a  man,  but  uan;  man  in  all  that  is 
in  man  or  possible  to  man;  man  in  art,  in  science,  in  letters,  in 
politics,  in  society,  in  commerce,  in  industry.  In  the  In- 
carnation God  ent«ed  into  all  life.  God's  laws  are  practical. 
What  is  impractical  is  not  divine.  Individualism  has  been 
found  impractical.  Men  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  (jolden 
Rule  on  individual  lines,  and  they  have  failed.  We  do  not 
say  they  have  wholly  baled.  No  earnest  effort,  even  tho 
mistaken,  wholly  fails.  But,  generally  speaking,  they  have 
failed.  Large  numbers  of  business  men  say  to-day  that  the 
Golden  Rule  cannot  be  applied  to  business.  They  are  right 
on  the  present  system  01  business,  because  the  system  is 
wrong.  You  'cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  Pathetic, 
noble  but  impractical  are  the  desperate  efforts  of  Christian 
men  and  women  to  do  good  and  be  Christ-like  in  modem  biui- 
ness.  It  is  a  hopeless  task.  Cod's  way  demands  a  social 
basis. 

Fifth,  Christian  Sodalism  would  fulfil  the  social  law  by 
striving  to  build  up  a  socialism  based  on  Christ. 

It  would  aid  the  eight-hour  movement.  It  would  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  in  factory  and  in  shop,  that  men  may  have 
longer  hours  of  labor  in  the  home,  the  libruy,  and  the  church. 
Christian  Socialism  would  favor  direct  lefislation,  through  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  and  proportional  representation, 
purging  OUT  politics  of  oomiption,  breaking  down  the  machine, 
and  teaching  the  people  seu-govemment.  It  would  emanci- 
pate woman  as  well  as  man.  It  does  not  believe  in  a  democ- 
racy of  half  the  people.  It  would  develop  a  true  mtmidpal- 
ism,  as  is  bang  done  in  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  London,  Benin, 
and  other  dties.  Glasgow,  by  spending  $7 ,000,000  in  teuins 
down  and  rebuilding  the  worst  tenements,  and  by  munidpolly 
deanng  courts  and  passages:  by  providing 
munidpal  baths,  wash-houses,  etc.,  has  r^ 

MMMorei    dnced  her  death-rate  from  $4  to  39  per  1,000. 

'—J      This  Christian  Socialism  considers  practical 

xkvoraa  Christianity.  It  would  have  the  dty  employ 
the  unemployed,  in  ways  not  to  compete  with 
present  labor.  Says  'Turgot,  whom  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  "the  wisest  statesman  France  ever  had":  "God 
when  he  made  man  with  wants  and  rendered  labor  an  in- 
dispeiisable  resource,  made  the  right  of  work  the  property  of 
every  individual:  and  this  property  is  the  first,  the  most  sacied, 
and  the  most  imprescriptible  of  all  kinds  of  property."  It 
would  have  dties  obtain  the  funds  for  doing  this  by  conduct- 
ing gas  works,  surface  railroads,  etc.,  for  a  profit  for  the  city, 
instead  of  having  them  owned  by  rich  capitalists  favored  by 
dty  franchises. 

Christian  Socialists  would  have  the  nations  own  and  mana^ 
railroads,  the  telegraph,  expressage,  etc.  In  every  way  it 
would  replace  competition  by  fraternal  combination,  and  it 
would  press  toward  reform  in  all  these  ways.  It  is  not  one 
reform.  It  is  many  reforms  on  one  principle.  Pcrhape  moat 
important  of  all  is  land  reform.  Christian  Socialism  would 
revert  to  the  Bible  prindple,  that  God  is  the  owner  of  all  the 
earth,  and  men  only  entitled  to  its  use.  It  would,  therefore, 
favor  the  reclaiming  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  all  the  people, 
by  taxing  land  values  on  a  graduated  scale,  and  increasiiigly 
every  few  years,  till  finally  the  whole  value  of  the  nattual 
resources  of  the  earth  be  taken  for  the  people,  and  not  for  the 
favored  few.  Cliristian  Socialism  would  not  go  out  of  the 
world  to  save  the  world.  It  would  be  in  it.  tho  not  of  it. 
Gradually  it  would  influence  dties  and  states  and  nations. 

REJKREKCE3:  (o1  Hisloriiat:  Oaitn  and  the  Christian  Sixial- 
ists,  by  Prof.  E.  R,  A.  Seligman,  in  the^  Politii^ai  SiieHft 
Quurlerty  (June,  i3S6):  Christinn  SiKtatism,  by  Rev.  M. 
Kaufmann  fl.ondori.  iB^S);  The  Socialism  of  Tt>^ay,  by 
Ue  1-avcleyt  (EnR,  trans.,  I..on*3on);  The  Ckitrch  in  Ger- 
many jfid  ifcr  Social  Question,  by  J.  G.  Brooks,  in  The 
Nino  WvrUi  iDec.,  189?},  The  Social  Mmftntnt  in  French 
ProtestanHsm,  in  The  New  WarlJ^  Gune,  189^);  Sttgmann 
&tnl  Hugo's  Htituibuch  des  Soiiajismus,  art.  Christliiher 
Soci^ismus-  CaUmtic  Sociatiim.  by  F.  S.  Nitii  (London, 
Sonncnftchcin,  18^5).  (6)  Statement  of  Princiftes:  Chris* 
tian  SiKiaiisin,  a  tnw:t  by  F.  O.  Maurice  (ifi^fl  :  republished 
by  the  (Eng.)  Christian  Social  Union):  Social  Aspects  of 
Ckrisliamty.  by  B.  F.  Weslcott,  the  Bkhop  of  Durham 
(London,  ifiSy):  The  Jncamatien  and  C&mmon  Life,  by  the 
Bame  (London,  1893):  The  World  the  Subject  of  Redemption, 
Canon  FfemanUe  (1^95):  Christian  Socialiimr  a  tract  by 
Stewart  D.  Headlam  (London  Fabian  Sodtty);  Christian 
Socialism — What  and  WAy.  by  Rev.  P.  W.  Sprague  (New 
York,  iSqi);  Socialism  and  Spiritual  Ft  ogress,  a  tract  by 
Mi.ss  Vidk  D.  ScufHer  (Boston.  1S91);  Social  Aspects  of 
Christianity.  Prof  R.  T.  Ely  (iSoj);  The  New  Redemption 
and  the  Christian  Society,  hy  Rcv.Ci.  D,  Herron  (New  \'ork, 
iSg.i  and  tSg^^:  WhcttCltTistian  Socialism  ff  and  The  Soctai 
Faith  r>f  the  CotMic  Church,  tracts  by  Rev,  W.  D,  P.  Bliss 
(Boston.  iS^.^);  Christian  Socialism  in  En^l^nd,  by  Arthur 
V,  Woodworth  (igg^>.  Jenu  Christ  and  the  Social  Ourstion, 
\ry  Francis  G.  i'eabody  (t^oil:  Krligiofu  .Motxmenis  Jifr 
Social  lirttermrni,  JiMiah  Slfong  {i^toU  The  Caflit*  City 
gf  Cod,  Richard  lleath  (1904?.  (3»e  »!«>  CBJt!»T  *(ID 
SociAi,  Refohm:  CnHtSTinNiTV  jiNd  Social  Rmohm;  Tb« 
Chuhcu  ako  Social  Refoum.) 
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CHXSSnAK  SOCIAL  UHIOH,  THE  (AMER- 
ICAS):  Organization  founded  in  New  York, 
April  3, 1 89 1 ,  on  the  basis  of  the  English  Christian 
Social  Union.  Its  first  president  was  the  Rt.  Rev. 
F.  D.  Huntington,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York; 
its  first  secretary,  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  and  its  travel- 
ing secretary  and  lecturer,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  P. 
Bliss.  For  Its  principles,  see  Christian  Social 
Ukion  (English).  It  has  found  considerable 
response  among  clergymen  and  others,  and  has 
issued  numerous  tracts.  Its  president  is  Dr. 
Clinton  R.  'Woodruff;  its  secretary,  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Arkin,  3 113  Richmond  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

CHSISTIAK  SOCIAL  UHIOH,  THE  (EH6- 
USH) :  An  organization  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, founded  in  1889  for  the  study  and  advocacy 
of  Christian  social  principles. 

The  first  regularly  constituted  branch  was  or- 
ganized at  Oword,  Nov.  16,  1889.  The  London 
branch  began  in  1890.  The  Oxford  branch  has 
been  mainly  engaged  in  the  systematic  study  of 
economic  facts ;  the  London  branch  has  been  more 
active  in  holding  public  meetings,  organizing 
courses  of  sermons,  and  isstiing  addresses  on  defi- 
nite political,  social,  and  industrial  problems. 

The  principles  of  the  union  declare  it  to  consist 
of  Churchmen  who  have  the  following  objects  at 
heart: 

(1)  To  claim  for  the  duistiaa  law  the  nltintate  authoritjr 
tonilciodal  pmctiM. 

(a)  To  itaay  in  couunoo  hoir  to  apidjr  the  moral  truths  and 
praiciple*  of  Chriitianity  to  the  locial  and  economic  diffi- 
culties of  the  pcctent  time. 

(j)  To  present  Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Master 
ana  King,  the  enemy  of  moog  and  selfishness,  the  power  of 
rishteonsDess  and  love. 

Members  are  expected  to  pray  for  the  well-being  of  the 
onion  at  Holy  Communion,  more  particularly  on  or  about  the 
fonowins  days:  The  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  the  Feast  of  the 
;  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angela. 


The  president  of  the  union  is  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  has  succeeded  the  late  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Westcott,  who  was  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  largest  branches  are  at  Oxford  and  in 
London;  there  are  also  branches  at  Cambridge 
Leicester,  LmxIs,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  some  thirty  other  centers.  Canon 
Scott  Holland,  Professor  Sanday,  Professor  Stan- 
ton, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  Liverpool,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  are  prominent  members.  The 
Rev.  John  Carter,  of  Pusey  House,  is  the  honor- 
ary secretary.  Canon  Scott  Holland  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  London  branch, 
and  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer  (103  Adelaide  Road, 
L<Midon,  N.W.),  is  secretary.  The  union  has  up- 
ward of  5,000  members  in  sixty  branches,  and  is 
verv  influential  in  Chtirch  of  England  thought 
and  activities.  It  has  affiliated  societies  in  Aus- 
tridia.  New  2^1and,  and  the  United  States.  It 
has  two  organs:  The  Economic  Review, pxiblishsd 
at  Oxford;  and  The  Commomvealth,  published  in 
London  (3  Paternoster  Btiildings,  E.  C.). 

The  spuit  of  the  union  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  a  tract,  "The  Ground  of 
Ocff  Appeal,"  by  Canon  Scott  Holland: 

(1)  We  start  from  the  conviction  which  has  been  for  so 
long  stunped  on  every  heart  that  feels  or  biain  that  thinks 
that  the  time  is  come  to  vote  urKency  for  the  social  question. 
We  bdierB  that  political  (iroblems  are  rapidly  giving  place 
to  the  industrial  problem,  which  is  proving  itself  more  and 
snocc  to  be  the  ouation  of  the  hour.  .  .  . 

Ca)  We  «n  at  those  who  are  convinced  that  the  ultimate 


solution  of  this  social  question  is  bound  to  be  discovered  in 
the  person  and  life  of  Christ.  He  is  "the  Man";  and  He  must 
be  ttie  solution  of  all  human  problems.  That  is  our  primal 
creed.  .  .  . 

It  is  true  that  thisTdationship  of  His  to  the  social  life  of  men 
is  less  obvious  and  direct  than  His  relationship  to  their  sorrows 
or_  their  sinsas  the  Redeemer.  For  the  victory  which  gained 
Him  this  living  lordship  over  all  that  man  is  was  won  by  Him 
not  in  the  social,  or  economic,  or  political,  but  in  the  spiritual 
sphere.  He  redeemed  men's  souls  from  sin.  That  was  His 
inimary  task:  .  .  .  but  its  significance  is  bound  to  tell  on 
every  level  of  existence  down  to  which  the  influence  of  the 
victorious  spirit  reaches.  The  whole  of  human  nature  is  to  be 
brought  within  the  sway  of  the  "New  Man."  And  human 
nature  is  corporate;  "man  is  a  social  animal."  The  natural 
bonds  which  hold  together  men  into  societies  and  races  mtxst, 
of  necessity,  receive  the  new  inflowing  force  which  cor.ies  to 
them  out  of  the  supremacy  of  Him,  who  gathers  all  men  u.ito 
Himself. 

(3)  But  this  application  of  the  redemptive  force  of  Christ  to 
actual  society  can  be  no  very  simple  matter.  The  problems 
raised  by  human  society  are  manifold,  intricate,  and  immense; 
and  however  firm  our  conviction  may  be  that  Christ  is  Himself 
their  one  and  only  solution,  yet  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem  must,  of  necessity,  be  itself  difRcult;  and  if  the  per- 
plexities have  been  themselves  a  matter  of  long  and  graaual 
growth,  then  their  undoing,  also,  will  be  slow  and  gradual. 

These  are  the  questions;  and  they  can  only  be  answeeed  by 
those  who  have  got  long  past  the  merely  sentimenMl  assertion 
that  Christ  is  alTin  all,  and  have  set  themselves  to  the  solid 
task  of  discovering  what  that  solemn  truth  really  and  pre- 
cisely means,  and  have  worked  it  down  into  the  concrete  facts, 
and  have  surveyed  and  estimated  the  full  need  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  striven  to  make  clear  to  themselves  what  is 
the  first  step,  and  what  the  second,  and  the  third,  if  that 
great  royalty  of  Christ  is,  in  very  deed,  ever  to  be  made  good 
here  on  earth,  amid  men  as  they  are,  and  after  a  history  such 
as  they  have  hitherto  had. 

We  cannot  all  of  us  undertake  such  a  study  as  this  involves: 
we  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  brains.  But  that  is  just  why 
we  should  all  take  some  direct  measures  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  those  who  have  the  faculties  and  the  opportunities  that 
we  lack.  Some  servants  of  the  Church  there  must  be  who  will 
give  themselves  seriously  to  the, training  that  such  a  task  in- 
volves. .  .  .  They  will  arrive  at  the  discussion  possest  by 
two  deep  convictions:  First,  that  the  present  situation  is  in- 
tolerable; and,  secondly,  that  its  solution  must  be  found  in 
the  unfaltering  assertion  of  moral  as  supreme  over  mtckanical 
laws.  ...  It  is  to  collect  together  such  men  as  this,  it  is  to 
foster  and  to  enlarge  such  a  spirit,  that  the  Christian  Social 
Union  exists. 

CHRISTIAH  SOCIALIST  FELLOWSHIP,  THE: 

Organized  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jime  18,  1906.  Ob- 
jects: To  permeate  churches,  denominations,  and 
other  religious  institutions  with  the  social  message 
of  Jesus;  to  show  that  socialism  is  the  necessary 
economic  expression  of  the  Christian  life ;  to  end 
the  class  struggle  by  establishing  industrial  de- 
mocracy, and  to  hasten  the  reign  of  justice  and 
brotherhood  upon  earth."  Membership  is  open 
to  all  who  agree  to  the  objects  of  the  fellowship. 
Organ,  The  Christian  Socialist.  Secretary,  E.  J. 
Ward,  5406  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

CHRISTIAH  SOCIALISTS,  THE  SOCIETT  OF: 

A  society  organized  in  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1889, 
but  tho  not  disbanded,  not  now  in  active  exist- 
ence.    (See  Christian  Socialism.) 

CHRISTIAHITYAHD  SOCIAL  REFORM:  This 
article  is  concerned  neither  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  nor  with  the  activities  of  the  Church,  but 
solely  with  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  social 
problems,  and  with  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
sociology.  The  subject  is  considered  under  two 
heads:    (i)  History,  and  (a)  Christian  Sociology. 

I.— History 

The  first  effect  of  Christianity  upon  sodety  was  to  intro- 
duce a  new  spirit  of  brotherhood,  01  equality,  and  of  human- 
ity to  the  suffering  and  the  lowly  (see  Christiah  Couiiunisu). 
Outside  of  Judea,  at  least,  it  seems  prohable  that  up  to  the 
third  century  Christianity  spread  largely  among  the  vast  slave 
and  despised  population  of  the  empire,  perhaps  mainly  among 
the  trade  sodalHies  or  colUges  or  brotherhoods  with  which  Mr. 
C.  Osboro  Ward  shows  the  empire  to  have  been  honeycombed 
(see  Gilds).    Spreading  mainly  among  these,  the  enslaved 
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rather  than  the  masters,  it  is  evident  that  Christianity  could 
not  at  once  overthrow  slavery;  but  it  did  what  it  coul^l  to 
elevate  the  position  of  the  slave.  It  bade  him  submit,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love,  to  his  master,  and  yet  it  treated  him 
as  an  equal  and  a  brother.  It  inculcated  a  spirit  and  pracHs* 
of  brotherly  love.  *'  How  those  Christians  love  one  another! " 
is  the  sujigestive  exclamation  concerning  life  in  the  primitive 
Church.  For  a  beautiful  tho  ima^native  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  early  Church,  see  Koun's  "  Anus  the  Libyan." 

Coming  to  more  authoritative  and  established  facts,  we  can 
see  the  evidence  of  the  social  effect  of  Christianity  by  com- 
paring legislation  before  and  after  its  influence  began. 

Rome,  like  all  early  civilizations,  gave  almost  unlimited 
power  to  the  father.  He  could  and  often  did  chastise  or  even 
slay  an  adult  son.  He  could  take  his  property,  assign  him  a 
wife,  divorce  him  when  married,  tiaiisfer  him  to  another 
family  by  adoption.  See  Vol.  Max.,  v.,  8; 
■m.  'Bu  II  Liv.,w\.\.,i;  Plut.  (.P.Gr.ttRom.).  Over  the 
xn*  fUlUy  daughter  he  had  still  further  power.  Under 
the  Christian  emperors,  whatever  their  per- 
sonal  character,  this  was  abridged.  Con- 
stantine  punished  a  parricide,  and  Justinian  went  much  fur* 
ther.  The  father  could  now  only  inherit  from  a  son  to  a  less 
dcgrecthantheson'sminorchildten.  Under  Justinian  the  son 
had  full  control  over  all  his  acquisitions.  He  could  not 
be  killed,  exposed,  bought,  sold,  or  imprisoned,  save  by  de- 
cree of  the  courts.  Under  old  Rome,  inheritance  was  not 
by  blood,  but  by  power.  Relationship  was  limited  to  de- 
scendants by  males,  tho  a  daughter  inherited  equally  with  a 
son.  But  neither  an  "emancipated"  son  nor  a  married 
daughter  who  had  "left  the  family"  inherited.  They  were 
cogtiatts.  not  agnaus.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  this 
distinction  disappears.  Under  the  old  Roman  law  the  woman 
was  almost  wholly  under  the  tutelage  of  her  male  relations. 
A  court  of  her  relatives  could  try  her.  Her  husband  had 
power  of  life  and  death  over  her,  and  power  over  her  prop- 
erty. To  the  three  ancient  forms  of  Roman  marriage,  the 
confarreatio,  or  religious,  the  cotmptio.  or  civil,  and  the  «nu, 
or  without  ceremony,  there  was  gradually  added  "free  mar- 
riage" in  the  interest  of  the  woman,  which  was  recognized 
bylaw,  but  did  not  make  the  wife  of  the  husband's  "family," 
leaving  her  her  own  property,  her  own  gods,  and  her  old 
family  relation. 

Under  the  Christian  empfrors  this  was  changed.  "Tutel- 
age of  women  must  be  done  away  with."  says  Justinian  in  his 
"Institutes."  The  absolute  power  of  the  husband  ceased. 
If  unjustly  divorced,  she  received  full  paternal  power  (C. 
Thtol.,  v.,  4.  s). 

Under  Rome,  divorce  had  become  frequent  to  the  utmost. 
Juvenal^  declares  that  "no  crime  or  deed  of  lust  was  wanting  to 
tiieage"    ("5a/.."  vi.,  aas).     Modesty  was  held  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption of  ugliness  (Pluf.  Vet.  P.  Atm).     In 
the  year  19  a.d.  the  Roman  senate  had  to  pass 
mUnMlgt     a  law  that  no  woman  of  a  certain  rank  could 
make  her  person  venal.     {Tac.  Ann.,  a,  83). 
In  330-331   A.D.,  however,  a  wife  might  oe 
divorced  from  her  husband  only  when  he  was  a  murderer,  a 
magician,  or  a  violator  of  tombs.     The  husband  could  be 
divorced  when  the  wife  was  an  adulteress  or  given  to  evil 
practises.     If  the  wife's  innocence  was  proved,  she  had  right 
again  to  all  the  property  of  her  husband,  and  even  the  dos  of 
the  second  wife.     A  married  man  was  prohibited  (.140  a.d.) 
from  having  a  concubine,  and  finally  adttltery  was  punished 
by  death.     Justinian's  code,  however,  extended  the  causes  of 
divorce.     Jerome  confesses  that  "  some  were  the  laws  of  the 
Caesars,  and  some  of  Christ."     A  stoical  jurist.  Paul,  writes  in 
the  third  century:    "  Women  in  every  kind  of  affairs  and  obli- 

f cations,  whether  in  behalf  of  men  or  women,  are  prohibited 
rom  having  any  concern"  (.Paul  Stnt.,  ii.,  xii.).  Justin- 
ian says  that  nothing  in  human  aHairs  is  so  much  to  be 
venerated  as  marriage.  "  We  enact  then  that  all  persons,  so 
far  as  they  can,  shallpreserve  chastity,  which  alone  is  able  to 
tnesent  the  souls  of  men  with  confidence  before  God"  (.Nov., 
iii..  I,  14). 

In  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  unnatural  vices  became  the 
rule  even  among  the  learned  (confer  Lucian,  Apuleiua,  ArU- 
ter,  Athenxus,  Plato's  Symposinm).  The  plain  words  of  St. 
Paul  are  well  known.  The  Theodosian  code,  which  codified 
the  legislation  of  C^nstantine,  ordered  the  most  intense  pun- 
ishments to  be  inflicted  on  those  guilty  of  such  crimes.  He 
says:  "Taught  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  know  what  a  just 
punishment  God  inflicted  on  the  mhabitants  of  Sodom  "  (.Cod. 
Thtod.,  ix.,  tit.  7). 

Slavery  was  probably  never  worse  than  just  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christianity.     Stoicism  mildly  denounced,  but  did 
not  alleviate  it.     Cato  approved  of  selling  a 
sick  slave  (f^rrmnof.,  II.).     Six  hundred  slaves 
mimrj       were    put  to  death  because   one  had    slain 
their  master,  and  C^assius  defended  the  act, 
which  the  law  requited  (Tac.  Ann.,  xii ,  lib. 
4>),     Similar  inhumanities    are  well  known.      Slaves  were 
fed  to  fish  and  put  to  death  for  amusement.    Under  Chris- 
i  tianity  the  Lord's  day  became  a  day  appropriate  to  eman- 
j  cipation  (Cod.  Ttuod..  1.  2).     The  setting  free  of  slaves  be- 
NBame  common.     In  313  A.n.  the  poisonmg  or  branding  of 
k  slave  was  declared  oy  law  to  be  homicide.     In  314  lilwrty 
I  was  a  Tight  which  couH  noi  be  taken  away.     By  .116  eman- 
mpation  in  the  nhurc.h  before  witnesses  was  emancipation  bc- 
ifore  the  law.     I^tcr  a  few  words  from  a  priest  could  emanci- 


pate. Under  Justinian  those  who  served  in  the  army  or 
entered  a  monastery,  mth  the  consent  of  their  masters,  be- 
came free.  Slavery  was  supprcst  by  penalty.  If,  at  the 
death  of  the  master,  the  heir  was  directea  to  free  one  slave,  all 
became  free.  The  marriage  of  the  master  with  the  bcind- 
woman  freed  and  legitimatized  all  the  children,  and  even  with- 
out marriage,  if  the  woman  held  the  position  of  a  wife,  she  be- 
came free  with  her  children.  The  violation  of  a  slave  woman 
was  made  an  equal  offense  with  crime  committed  upon  a  free 
woman,  and  punishable  by  death.  The  movable  property  of 
slaves  became  their  own,  and  with  it  they  often  purchased 
their  liberty.  The  code  declared  its  purpose  "to  have  the 
republic  frequented  by  freemen  rather  than  liberated  slaves." 
These  were  out  the  principal  enactments.  Under  Leo  (717) 
all  slaves  on  imperial  domains  were  allowed  to  do  with  their 
property  as  they  chose.  If  property  reverted  to  the  State 
(S67),  the  slaves  became  free.  In  the  ninth  century  St. 
Theodore  of  Studium  (Constantinople)'  commanded  "Thou 
Shalt  possess  no  slave,  neither  for  domestic  service  nor  for  the 
labor  of  the  fields,  for  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God'* 
(Wallon's  "  Hist,  de  I'Bsclavage,"  v.  iii.,  p.  484).  Slavery 
had  disapp^u«d  in  Europe  when  the  Reformation  came. 

The  gladiatorial  games  of  Rome  are  well  known.  The 
Stoics  objected  to  them,  but  it  did  no  good.  Cnsar  had  310 
pain  of  ^diators  at  once  in  the  arena.  Trajan  surpaaaedall 
m  forcing  10,000  prisoners  and  gladiaton  to  contend  for  life 
in  a  carnage  lasting  133  days.  Constantine,  in  the  very  year 
before  he  accepted  Christianity,  exposed  a  vast  numtxr  of 
prisoners  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheater.  The  early 
Christians  protested  against  all  this.  In  325  a.d.  Constantine 
passed  the  law,  "  Bloody  spectacles  in  our  present  state  of 
civil  tranquillity  and  domestic  peace  do  not  please  us,  where- 
fore we  order  that  all  ^diatois  be  prohibited  from  cairying 
on  their  profession"  (jCod.  rAwod.,  Ixv.  tit.  11,  1.  i).  Tlieir 
final  abolition  by  the  leaping  into  the  arena  of  the  monk  Tele- 
machus  (404)  is  well  known. 

Under  old  Rome  pu.blic  spectacles  were  licentious  as  well  as 
bloody.  Nude  women  were  made  to  bathe  before  the  specta- 
tors. The  actresses  were  prostitutes  and  the  plays  obscene. 
The  Christians  denounced  these,  as  they  did  the  ^diatorial 
shows.  By  343  no  Christian  woman,  bond  or  free,  could  be 
forced  to  serve  as  a  prostitute  on  the  stage.  Exhibitions 
were  forbidden  on  Simdays  and  saints'  days.  By  439  a  law 
of  Theodosius  forbade  the  profession  of  the  Inio,  or  procurer. 
Under  Justinian  no  woman  could  be  retained  by  force  on  the 
stage.  Under  Theqdosius  it  was  forbidden  to  sell  or  train 
women  for  social  entertainments.  A  slave  mutilated  became 
free.  Often  when  examined  a  slave  would  answer,  "  I  am 
not  a  slave;  I  am  a  Christian:  Christ  has  freed  me." 

Under  ancient  Rome,  the  exposure  and  frightful  mutilation 

of  children,  and  especially  of  female  children,  were  frequent. 

Even    Seneca    approved    of   exposing   weak 

infants.      Exposed  children  were  often  taken 

SOBiaaity  to  be  prostitutes.  The  Christian  fathers  were 
full  cf  denunciation  of  the  custom.  Con- 
stantine (3 15)  forbade  the  practise,  and  had 
his  revenue  and  treasure  used  to  raacue  any  who  were  ex- 
posed. The  Council  of  Nice  ordered  the  foundation  of  hospi- 
tals in  the  principal  towns.  Houses  of  mercy  for  childrni 
were  founded  by  Justinian.  A  marble  vessel  was  provided 
for  exposed  chifdriBn  at  the  door  of  each  church,  and  nurses 
were  employed  for  them. 

Under  Constantine  began  the  first  prison  reform,  and  with 
the  Christians,  the  first  active  condemnation  of  war  and  the 
adoption  of  arbitration.     Many  of  the  Christians  refused  to    \ 
fight  or  to  go  to  law.     Tertullian  called  Christians  "  priests  of 
peace."     'The  first  hospital  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Rome 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century.     Pulcheria,  sister  of  Tbeodo-     1 
sius  the  Younger*  built  and  endowed  several  at  Omstanti-     / 
no  pie. 

The  Middlb  Ages 

It  is  often  claimed  that  the  elevation  of  woman  under  the 
Christian  emperors  could  not  have  been  due  to  Christianity, 
because  the  same  elevation  was  found  in  unchristian  Germamc 
tribes.  But  the  same  elevation  was  not  found.  The  woman 
occupied  a  higherponition  than  under  ancient  Rome,  but  not 
so  high  as  under  Christian  Rome,  and  when  Christianity  con- 
quered these  tribes  her  position  was  very  much  bettered.  It 
is  true,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  woman  among  these  tribes 
was  the  companion  of  her  husband,  and  often  the  honored 
prophetess;  a  hi^h  ideal  was  maintained  of  female  purity;  and 
the  debauchery  of  Rome  was  unknown;  nevertheless  the  wife 
was  under  the  absolute  authority  of  her  husband,  and  could  be 
bought,  beaten,  or  killed.  The  wife  was  usually  bought. 
being  rated  at  so  manv  pieces  of  silver.  "The  oflFender  was  re- 
quired by  law  simply  to  pay  the  husband  for  the  adultery  of 
his  wife,  and  to  furnish  a  new  wife  (Lt^.  Mlhel.,  31). 

Christianity  immediately  strove  to  increase  the  sanctity  of 

marriage,     llie  law  of  Ethelred  is  strildng:    "And  we  direct 

very  earnestly  that  every  Christian  man    caiefuUy  avoid 

unlawful   concubinage   and    rightly    observe 

Christian  law;  and  let  it  never  be  that  a  Chris- 

MtniagV     tian  man  marry  within  the  fourth  degree,  nor 

have  more  wives  than  one  as  long  as  she  may 

live,  whoever  will  rightly  observe  God's  law 

and  secure  his  soul  from  the  burnings  of  hell"  (Lmx.  MOM,, 

▼.  II..  vi.,  II.).     Tb«  PepiR  and  Charlemagne  capitularies 
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are  equally  strong  on  the  indiasolubUity  of  the  maniage  tie, 
■a'vv  for  the  cause  of  fornication.  The  Church  strove  like- 
^vise  -to  root  out  the  old  venal  character  of  marriage.  The 
Co«xziicil  of  Treves  (zaa?)  forbade  the  relations  of  the  bride 
from  taking  money  under  any  pretense  for  giving  the  woman 
in  marriage.  The  ring  is  now  well-nigh  the  only  relic  of  the 
ancient  md  or  pledge  that  the  man  would  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
money  contract.     Prance  was  the  first  to  abolish  tutelage. 

A  greater  effect  of  Christianity  on  the  Germanic  tribes  was 
in  the  miti^tion  and  finally  the  suppresmon  of  personal  feuds. 
In  tiarfaanc  society  individual  injury  was  revenged  on  the 
uLxmju  of  the  enemy,  and  the  injured,  being  a  member  of  a 
taunily  cr  association,  was  protected  by  the  association,  and 
his  ^rrongs  regarded  as  wrongs  done  to  the  fanuly.  Hence 
arose  feuds  (joida).  In  the  Teutonic  tribes  an  elaborate 
system  of  fines,  or  amends,  was  arranged.  Christianity  agi- 
tated the  subject.  Kin^  Alfred,  in  tne  introduction  of  his 
1&1VS.  speaks  of  the  ordaining  of  bot,  or  money  fines,  to  re- 
press feuds  by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  England  as  a 
special  effort  of  the  Cluistian  faith.  All  Sundays  and  relig- 
ious days  became  sacred  from  feuds.  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  a  confessor  at  shrove-tide  would  refuse  abso- 
lution to  a  man  at  feud  who  would  not  make  PW».  From  a 
Russian  code  of  g88  A.D.,  we  learn  that  "King  Wladimir 
Hved  in  the  fear  ot  God,  and  murders  waxed  greatly.  Then 
spoke  the  bishops  to  Wladimir:  '  Murders  wax  greatly.  Why 
dost  thou  not  punish?'  He  answered:  'I  feared  injustice.* 
But  they  replied:  'Thou  hast  been  set  by  God  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  and  for  grace  to  the  good.  It  becometh 
tbee  topunish  the  murderers,  but  only  uter  much  searching 
out.'  "Then  Wladimir  rejected  wtrgild  (fine),  and  punished 
the  murderers." 

Pmm  feuds  arose  private  wan.     A  nobleman  once  dedared 
war  against  the  city  of  Frankfort  because  a  lady  residing 
there  had  promised  a  dance  with  bis  cousin,  and  had  danced 
with  anotbo-.     "The  city  was  obliged  to  satisfy  his  wounded 
honor.     The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  boasted  that  he  had 
burned  170  viDagea.     A  Church  council  held  near  Soissons  in 
909  A.D.,  dedaied  "that  the  monasteries  were  burned  or  de- 
stroyed, the  fields  reduced  to  solitude,  so  that  we  can  truly 
aay  that  the  sword  has  pierced  to  the  very  soul."     Wherever 
feudalism  went  there  was  private  war.     Consequently  the 
clergy   (veached    "the   Peace   of   God.       In 
France,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
u  T]ie  FeMO  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  peace  "re- 
-f  iL,jt  n      vival,"  almost  "a  crusade  of  peace."  Whoever 
""  '"''  broke  the  "  Peace  of  God"  lost  bis  property, 

and  was  driyeafroso  among  men.  'The  peace 
l£8ted^  from  Thursday  evening  to  Monday 
morning,  and  included  Christian  feasts  and  other  festivals. 
Many  fdigious  fraternities  to  reconcile  enemies  were  formed 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  AmeetingofclergyatChaions(989A.D.) 
amtbematised  all  who  should  plunder  the  poor  and  the  clergy. 
The  Council  of  Poitiers,  J004  A.D.,  worked  for  the  same  end. 
By  the  Council  of  Limoges  (1031)  all  disputes  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  l^hop  and  his  chapter.  The  popes  made 
public  proclamations  of  peace.  Almost  all  the  councils  reaf- 
firmed this  peace.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Brotherhoods 
of  the  Agnus  Dei  worked  for  peace.  In  the  same  century 
Friar  John  of  Vicenza  traversed  large  portions  of  Italy, 
preacfain^  the  "  Peace  of  God."  In  the  fourteenth  century  a 
sreat  rebgious  movement  for  peace  stirred  the  minds  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Pilgrims  with  white  bands  around  their 
necks  (f  Bianchii  marched  through  various  lands  preaching 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  peace.  In  Germany  the  Church  and 
the  bee  cities  combined,  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  largely  introduced  courts  of  arbitration  under  the 
bishop  in  place  of  feuds. 

The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  are  replete  with  evidence 
showing  the  effect  of  Christianity  in  the  way  of  social  reform. 
One  of  them  reads:  "Let  peace  and  good  intelligence  rule 
among  bishops,  abbots,  counts,  judges,  and  men  of  all  con- 
ditions, for  without  peace,  nothing  pleases  the  Lord."  "If 
ye  love  one  another,  all  will  know  ye  are  Christ's  disciples." 
''Widows  and  orphans  and  minors  are  to  be  protected  as  un- 
d0  the  peculiar  care  of  God."  "The  true  charity,  which 
loveth  God  and  our  neighbor,"  is  to  be  cultivated.  The 
people  are  exhorted  to  peace,  because  "they,  have  one  Father 
m  lusven,"  and  because  the  blest  book  has  taught  them  that 
"blesaed  are  the  peacemakers."  The  powerful  are  cautioned 
against  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  all  are  exhorted  to  be 
imitators  of  Him  who  would  save  the  souls  of  men.  All 
Christians  are  most  solemnly  warned  to  give  their  utmost 
^^l^ig»~»  kst  they  be  forever  separated  from  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  tbrir  strifes  and  contentions  and  falsehood  and 
wicked  vices.  Tlie  laity  were  ordered  to  learn  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  The  stranger  and  far-comer  were  especially  protected 
"  nnder  the  injunctions  in  the  Bible,  and  because  such  may  be 
I  in  the  service  (rf  their  common  Master." 
\y  indicative  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  are  old 
English  laws.  King  Alfred  (about  87a  a.d.) 
introduces  his  code  with  the  ten  command- 
ments and  other  laws  taken  from  the  Bible. 
(X  his  laws,  the  king  says:  "These  are  the 
dooms  that  the  Almighty  God  Himself  spake 
to  Moses  and  bade  him  to  hold,  and  when  the 
Lord's  only  b^otten  Son — that  is,  Christ  the 
Healer — on  middle  earth  came.  He  said  that  He  came  not 
these  dooms  to  break  nor  to  gainsay,  but  with  all  good  to  do 
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and  with  all  mildheartedness  and  lowly-mindediiess  to  teach 
them"  (Hughes's  translation).  ""Iliat  ye  will  that  other  men 
do  not  to  you,  do  ye  not  that  to  other  men.  From  this  one 
doom,  a  man  may  think  that  he  should  doom  every  one 
rightly:  he  need  keep  no  other  doom-book."  The  Saxon  and 
early  Norman  laws  are  strict  as  to  Sunday  work.  If  a  bonds- 
man work  on  Sunday  by  his  lord's  order,  the  lord  must  pay 
a  fine  of  ,^of.;  if  without  this  order,  he  must  be  flogged.  If  a 
freeman  work  without  his  lord's  order,  he  must  forfeit  his 
freedom  or  pay  60;.  A  priest  pays  double.  In  King  Ethel- 
red's  dooms  the  Christian  impulse  is  very  strong  (978  a.d.). 
"This,  then,  first,  that  we  all  love  and  worship  one  (iod  and 
sealously  hold  one  Christianity;  ,  ,  ,  that  every  man  be 
regarded  as  entitled  to  right,  and  that  peace  and  friendship  be 
carefully  observed  within  the  land  before  (>od  and  before  the 
world."  King  Canute's  laws  (1017  a.d.)  are  similar:  "Let 
every  Christian  man  do  as  is  needful  for  h^;  let  him  keep  his 
Christianity,"  etc. 

Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  much  for  education. 
The  Council  of  Vaison  (s  19  a.d.)  says:  "  It  hath  seemed  good 
to  us  that  priests  with  parishes  should  receive  into  their  houses, 
according  to  a  sound  custom  in  Italy,  young  readers  to  whom 
they  give  spiritual  nourishment,  teaching  them  to  study,  to 
attach  theniselves  to  holy  books,  and  to  know  the  law  of  God." 
The  Synod  of  Orleans  (799)  says:  "Let  the  priests  in  villages 
and  towns  hold  schools,  in  order  that  all  the  children  entrusted 
to  them  can  receive  the  first  notion  of  letters.  Let  them  take 
no  money  for  their  lessons"  (T^MMi.,  cap.  so).  In  859  an- 
other council  declared:  "Let  one  raise  everywhere  public 
schools,  that  the  Church  of  God  may  everywhere  gather  the 
double  fruit  of  religion"  {Cone.  Ling.y  cap.  10).  The  Council 
of  Trent  commands  that  the  childrenof  toe  poor  have  at  least 
one  master  to  teach  poor  scholars  grammar  gratuitously" 
(Cone.Trid.oce.).  Charlemagne  had  already  said:  "Let  one 
open  schools  to  teach  children  to  read;  let,  in  every  monastery, 
in  every  bishopric,  some  one  teach  psalms,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  and  employ  correct  copi^  of  holy  books;  for 
often  men  seelong  to  pray  to  God,  pray  badly  on  account  of 
the  unfaithfulness  of  copyists"  (Cap.  Ecc„  61-66). 

All  these  exhortations,  and  there  were  many  more,  had  the 
effect  of  multiplying  schools.  The  contribution  of  the  mon- 
asteries to  education  is  well  known.  An  immense  quantity  of 
manuscripts  was  copied.  Thomas  k  Kempis  said  of  this 
copying:  "Do  not  trouble  yourself  at  the  fatigue  of  your  work, 
for  God,  who  is  the  source  of  every  good  and  just  labor,  will 
give  the  reward,  according  to  your  enorts,  in  eternity.  When 
you  shall  be  no  more,  those  who  will  read  the  books  copied  by 
you  with  elegance  will  pray  for  you;  and  as  be  who  gives  a 

f;laBS  of  cold  water  does  not  lose  his  reward,  so  he  who  gives 
orth  the  living  water  of  wisdom  will  receive  more  surely  his 
recompense  in  heaven."  All  classes  studied  in  these  monastic 
scho<^,  so  that  rich  and  poor  were  brought  together  on  the 
field  of  learniiig.  Nor  were  the  popes  altogether  wanting  to 
the  intellectual  movement. 

Equally  was  the  Church  effective  in  behalf  of  liberty.   Medi- 
eval serfdom  sprang  from  the  chaos  of  the  times.     Freed 
slaves,  finding  that  they  could  not  protect  themselves,  re- 
ferred to  join  some  master  as  land  slaves.    The 
small  farmer  found   himself  better  guarded 
■ufilOlU      from  robbers  by  becoming  the  serf  of  some 
powerful    nobleman.     Wealthy     patrons    at 
Rome  rewarded  their  faithful  clients  by  be- 
stowing on  them  pcu'cels  of  land  in  the   provinces,  where 
they  were  attached  as  colom  to  the  soil.     Again,  the  gov- 
ernment settled  bodies  of  prisoners  or  immigrants  on  large 
districts  of  public  land,  and  made  them  serfs  to  the  sou. 
These  coioifi  were  considered  as  free  born,  but  attached  to  the 
estate.     They  could  not  marry,  nor  teach  their  children  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  lord,  tho  they  could  become  priests. 
They  had  a  litUe  cottage,  a  little  land,  pasturage,  and  fuel, 
and,  according  to  R(»ers.  rent  free.     (See  Sbsfs.)     The  es- 
tate could  not  be  sold  without  them,  nor  they  sold  from  the 
estate.    'They  paid  no  taxes. 

The  laws  of  Constantino  forbade  the  separation  of  near 
relatives  among  slaves  of  the  soil.  Slavery,  however,  still 
existed.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  there  was  an  absolute 
power  of  the  master  over  the  life  of  the  slave.  For  these  and 
for  the  serfs  the  Church  did  much ;  thirty-seven  Church  councils 
are  reported  to  have  passed  acts  favorable  to  slaves.  In  30S 
A.D.  any  master  ill  treating  his  slave  was  condemned;  in  $17 
the  murderer  of  a  slave  was  excommunicated;  in  S49  the  right 
of  asylum  in  a  Christian  church  was  offered  to  the  runawayi 
and  uaves  freed  by  the  Church  were  protected;  in  585  the  or- 
naments and  property  of  the  Church  were  permitted  to  be 
sold  for  ransoming  slaves;  in  566  Christians  were  forbidden  to 
reduce  freemen  to  slavery:  in  933  no  Christian  was  permitted 
to  enslave  a  fellow  Christian;  in  656  any  slave  compelled  to 
work  on  Sundays  became  free  by  the  fact,  or  if  he  were  held 
over  the  font  for  Inptism.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Chalons  (650  a.d.),  with  forty-four  bishops  in  session,  ordered 
that  no  Christian  slaves  should  be  sold  outside  the  kingdom  of 
CHovis,  with  the  words:  "The  highest  piety  and  religion  de- 
mand that  Christians  should  be  removed  entirely  from_  the 
bonds  of  servitude."  One  form  of  manumission  was,  "For 
fear  of  Almighty  God  and  for  the  cure  of  my  soul  I  liberate 
thee,  and  may  the  angel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  deem  me 
worthy  of  a  place  among  His  saints."  Another  form  was,  "  I, 
in  the  name  of  God,  thinking  of  the  love  of  God,  or  eternal 


retribution. 


do  free  this  slave  from  the  bonds  of  servi- 
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tude."     In  the  eleventh  oentnr;  the  Emperor  Connd  speaks 
of  the  sale  of  human  beings  as  a  thins  nefarious  and  detest- 
able to  Gotland  man  (Pcrte;,  xi.,  38).     In  the 
fourteenth    century    the    Cotmt    of    Valois, 
BftYfTT       brother  of  Philip  the  Beautiful,  freed  the  serfs 
of  his  comU  with  the  words:  "  As  the  human 
creature  who  has  been  formed  in  the  image 
of  our  Lord  ought  to  be  free  by  natural  right,    ...   let 
these  men  and  women  be  free.  .  .  In  1156  the  city  of 

Bologna  freed  all  its  serfs,  paying  an  indemnity  to  their  mas- 
ters, closing  the  decree  with  these  remarkable  words:  "The 
city  of  Bologna,  which  has  always  combated  for  liberty, 
remembering  the  past,  and  its  eyes  nxt  on  the  future,  in  honor 
of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  hath  ransomed  all  the  serfs  on  its 
territory,  and  decreeth  that  it  would  not  suffer  there  a  man 
not  free"  (Istorii  di  Bologna,  Girarhacci,  quoted  by  Laurent 
Sugenheim  and  von  Raiimer,  vol.  iii.,  p.  168).  In  Germany, 
the  "Sachsenspiegel,"  or  Mirror,  the  code  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  full  of  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  Christianity 
against  slavery.  The  Lord  is  said  to  have  "  put  rich  and  poor 
e<^ually  under  His  love."  Slavery  is  declared  to  have  its 
ongin  "from  unjust  captivity,"  and,  quoting  the  Bible,  the 
law  affirms  that  man  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  "whoever 
holds  him  as  slave,  sins  against  the  power  of  the  Almighty." 
One  of  the  first  Christian  kings  of  Norway,  Knut  the  Holy, 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  publicly  proclaimed  that 
slavery  should  be  abolished.  By  19 14  it  had  almost  ceased, 
and  by  the  fourteenth  century  tnere  are  no  traces  of  it.  In 
Sweden,  King  Magnus  Erikaen,  1335,  made  a  similar  procla- 
mation. In  England,  as  upon  the  Continent,  slavery  arose 
from  many  causes — ^birth,  captivity,  punishment,  poverty. 
Thousands  of  Britons,  in  the  hist  century-  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  sold  themselves  into  thraldom.  Children  were  sold 
by  tneir  parents.  Bristol  was  the  ^reat  slave  market,  and 
there  might  be  seen  lon^  trains  of  British  youths  and  maidens 
— the  latter  often  received  for  the  sake  of  selling  their  off- 
spring—all to  be  sold  either  to  Ireland  or  to  foreign  countries. 
One  authority  lays  that  from  Ethelwolf  to  William  I.,  for  230 
years,  a  great  part  of  the  English  peasantry  became  reduced  to 
slavery.  By  the  Doomsday  Book  (1068-71  A.D.),  the  number 
of  male  slaves  in  Sussex  was  9,300,  which  would  make  the 
whole  number  about  50,000,  while  the  freemen  were  only 
about  38,000.  In  the  whole  of  England  there  seems  to  have 
been  25,000  slaves,  89,000  serfs,  and  110,000  v^eins.  There 
is  proof  that  slaves  were  branded  and  yoked  as  cattle. 

Christianity  strove  against  this  evil.     Bishop  Widfstan,  of 
Worcester,  about  1086,  came  yearly  to  Bristol  and  spent  sev- 
eral months  preaching  against  the  slave  trade.     Edward  the 
Confessor,  974  a.d.,  said  <rf  Christian  brothei> 
hood:  "We  have  all  one  heavenly  Father  and 
SlaTMT  la     ""^  ^P>"^n<'l  mother,  which  is  called  Ecclesia 
m^^tZm,A      — tha^  **i  God's  church — and  therefore  are  we 
""g'*™      brothers.^'     St.  Aidan,  of  Northumbria,  ran- 
somed   slaves.     Bishop    Wilfred,  haviiw    re- 
ceived an  estate  with   950  Christian  uaves, 
emancipated   them.     Laws  were  enacted  in  behalf  of  the 
slaves,  but  always  on  a  Christian  basis.     Some  of  these  we 
have  seen.     A  female  slave  led  into  sin  by  her  master,  by  that 
act  became  free.     The  Seven  Years'  Jubilee,  taken  from  the 
Jewish    system,  did  much  to  destroy  slavery  in  England. 
Under  William  I.  the  law  forbade  the  slave  trade.     A  council 
in  London  (1102),  called  by  Anselm,  forbade  absolutely  the 
n«Carioii5  bueiness  of  ijclliflg  human  beiitei  like  brute  beasts. 
The  chivalry  of  the  Midrfie  .^gefl  owts  much  to  Christianity. 
The  initiation  of  the   knight  wns  eiseiitiaily  rrtiKious,   his 
ideals  were  larrfelv  so.     His  finn  oath  was  often  "to  fortify 
anri  defend  the  Christian  religion  to  the  uttermost  of  tny 
power,'*    Similarty  the  crusades  and  much  of  the  life  of  the 
first  periofj  of  the  military  orrlcra  like  the  Knights  Templar* 
were  largely  iti  Hue  need  and  formed  hy  Christianity,  and  were 
undoubtedly  for  good.     The  effect  of  the  monastic  life  upon 
equality  is  notified  under  the  article  CoHMUN'is.y.     ChriBtian- 
ity  and  the  Church  did  far  more  for  civil  liberty  than  is  usu- 
ally recognised.     It  should  not  be  foTBOttcn  that  Stephen 
Langton.  .Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  main  instrumen- 
tality in  forcing  from  King  John  the  priceless  Magna  Charta, 
For  the   part    played    by  John   Ball   and    Wycliffe,    "  poor 
priest.s."  sec  John  DiLL.     The  Eiocial  influence*  of  Savonarola 
in  Italy,  who  can  estimate?     The  democracy  of  the  Church 
certaialy  influenced  the  political  movement. 

Thb  Period  or  thb  Rbtormation 

The  first  sodal  effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  with 
Its  emphasis  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment,  salvation  by 
personal  faith,  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul,  was  the  out- 
break of  a  stnimle  for  social  freedom.  In  this  struggle  Ger- 
many took  the  lead.  (See  Peasants'  Rbvolt.)  Many  asso- 
ciations among  the  peasants  were  formed.  One  is  spoken  of 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  had  a  banner  with  a  picture  of 
Christ  crucified,  before  whom  knelt  a  serf  with  the  legend, 
"  Nothing  but  God's  justice."  The  Swabian  peasants,  in  the 
insurrection  of  1525,  said:  "It  hath  been  the  custom  till  now 
to  hold  us  for  serfs,  which  is  a  pity,  seeing  that  Christ  hath 
bought  us  and  redeemed  us  with  His  blood;"  and,  "It  is 
found  in  the  Holy  Writ  that  we  are  free,  and  we  .  .  .  desire 
to  be  free.  .  .  .  We  would  have  C}od  as  our  Lord,  and  know 
our  brother  in  our  neighbor."  The  fourth  article  claims  on 
religious  grounds  the  use  of  wild  game  and  wood  from  the 


In  concluuon,  say  the  peasants,  "If  any  of  these 
HolyT-- 


forests.  -  . 

articles  are  opposed  to  Holy  Writ,  and  this  can  be  proven  to 
us,  we  will  give  them  up.    The  peace  of  Christ 

be  with  us  all."     The  peasants  on  the  Neckar 

la  Ctarauutj  claimed  under  the  emperor  an  absolute 
equality  for  all  men.  "  All  worldly  lords  are 
to  be  reformed ,  so  that  the  poor  cannot  be  bur- 
dened by  them  beyond  the  rules  of  Christian  freedom:  the 
same  law  is  to  be  for  the  highest  and  lowest."  "All  cities 
and  parishes  are  to  be  reformed  in  divine  and  natural  rights, 
after  the  principlesof  Christian  freedom."  (See  also  Anabap- 
tists: Christian  Couhunisu,  etc.)  Such  was  the  first  social 
result  of  the  Reformation.  But  it  did  not  endure.  The 
leaders  of  Protestantism  soon  became  too  much  engaged  in 
the  discussion  of  doctrines  to  lay  great  stress  upon  social 
rights.  Protestantism  became  "other  worldliness."  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  preaching  of  the  right  of  private 
Judgment  and  the  value  of  the  individual  had  far-spreading 
social  and  political  influence.  John  Piske  says  01  (^vin: 
"The  spiritual  father  of  (kiligny,  of  William  the  Silent,  and  of 
Cromwell,  must  occupy  a  foremost  rank  among  the  cham- 
pions of  modem  democracy,"  Liberty  owes  indeed  a  great 
debt  to  Protestantism,  however  much  Protestants  hung  and 
burned  and  tortured  those  who  did  not  believe  with  them 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Plymouth  Rock  is  a 
truer  outcome  of  Protestantism  than  the  persecution  of  the 
Salem  witches.  In  the  words  of  Cromwell,  "  They  that  trust- 
ed God  for  the  liberty  of  conscience  coidd  venture  life  for 
the  liberty  of  country."  Protestantism  against  Romanism 
meant  to  Protestants,  very  largely,  liberty  agninst  absolutism. 
Nevertheless,  Protestantism  soon  turned  against  the  common 
people.  Luther  was  against  the  German  peasants.  Others 
than  Milton  found  that  'newpresbyterwasDut  old  priest  writ 
large."  Protestantism  had  stood  for  political  liberty,  but 
not  for  social  reform.  What  Christianity  did  for  social 
reform  up  to  the  Reformation  was  accomplished  largely 
through  the  Churoh.  Since  then  it  has  been  mainly  through 
individuals,  in  spite  of  the  Church.  The  Reformation  pro- 
duced in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  true,  somewhat  of  a  coun- 
ter reformation,  yet  the  effect  upon  her,  as  upon  the  Pro- 
testant mind,  was  mainly  doctrinal,  and  the  Church,  both 
Protestant  and  Roman,  largely  forgot  to  apply  its  Christianity. 
The  opening  of  the  new  world,  and  especially  of  the  gold  mines 
of  the  New  Worid  produced  a  revival  of  med  and  of  mammon 
worship,  and  led  to  the  horrxirs  of  a  modem  slave  traffic,  that 
has  endured  400  years.  The  first  considerable  cargo  of 
slaves  seems  to  have  been  bought  in  1444,  under  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  by  a  Portuguese  captain  bi>m  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  Charles  V.  granted  in  s  i;  a  monopoly  to  (Governor 
de  Bresa  to  import  4.000  negroes  during  eight 

years  into  the  Spanish  colonies,  but  in  1542 

UaTWJ  the  monopoly  covered  23^000  slaves.  In  1700 
a  Spanish  treaty  with  a  Portuguese  company 
of  Guinea  stipulated  to  furnish  10,000  iotu  of 
negroes.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  (17 13)  gave  Great  Britain 
a  monopoly  in  the  slave  trade  for  thirty  years,  from  1713-43, 
and  during  this  period  the  British  Government  agreed  to  im- 
port Z44,ooo  negroes  of  both  sexes  into  Spcmish  America  at 
33 i  piasters  per  head.  The  British  slave  trade  began  under 
Oueen  Elisabeth.  (Certain  statutes  of  William  declared  that 
the  trade  was  highly  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  plantations  and  colonies  thereunto  be- 
longing.' Between  1752  and  1762,  it  is  estimated  that 
71,115  slaves  were  imported  into  Jamaica  alone.  During 
two  centuries  the  Spanish  Government  concluded  more  than 
ten  treaties  "in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,"  which 
authorized  the  sale  of  more  than  500,000  human  beings.  The 
first  ship  which  sailed  from  England  in  1562,  under  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa  and  sell  them  in  the  West 
Indies,  bore  the  name  of  Jtsus.  In  1807  Lord  Eldon  said  in 
Parliament:  "It  [the  slave  trade]  has  been  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  wherein  sat  jurisconsults  the  most  wise,  theolo- 
gians the  most  enlightened,  statesmen  the  most  eminent." 
Bancroft  estimates  that  for  one  century  previous  to  1776, 
3,250,000  negroes  were  tom  from  Africa  by  Great  Britain 
alone,  of  whom  2^0,000  perished  in  the  Atlantic  from  the 
horrors  of  the  "middle  passage,"  where  they  were  chained 
between  decks  so  low  that  they  could  not  stand  up,  the  living 
often  chained  to  the  dead.  Helps  estimates  that  from  15 19- 
1807,  between  five  and  six  millions  of  negroes  were  carried  as 
slaves  from  Africa  to  America  by  various  European  powers. 
The  American  colonies  protested  against  it,  Oglethorpe,  the 
great  founder  of  Georgia,  declaring  that  they  prohibited  it  in 
that  colony  "because  it  is  against  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  against 
the  fundamental  law  of  England."  Within  two  years,  how- 
ever, the  inhabitants  petitioned  for  slaves.  Protestantism 
and  Romanism  have  thus  the  terrible  stain  to  bear  of  the  ap- 
proval of  slavery.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
mainly  Christian  thought  that  finally  broke 
up  the  slave  traffic  and  slavery  itself.  The 
•n,-  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  both  in  Eng- 

,,,  land  and  America,  was  the  first  modem  body 

AntltlaTWy    of  Christians  to  denounce  and  oppose  davery. 
Keramaat     ^*  ^sriy  as  1675  the  devoted  missionary,  John 
Eliot,  in  Massachusetts,  spoke  against  slavery, 
and   in   1701  a  petition  against  slavery  was 
presented  to  the  representatives  of  Boston. 
Among  the  Friends  who  opposed  it  in  the  eighteenth  century 
should  be  mentioned  Beneset  and  John   Wodlman.    The 
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mmt  f-riaes  Wesley  and  WUteiield  preached  against  it.  Dr. 
Hopkins,  a  Consru^tional  clergyman  of  Rhode  Island,  dis- 
tinguished himself  Dy  his  efforts  a^nst  it,  till  in  1774  Rhode 
Tsland  ^ve  up  the  traffic,  and  m  1784  abolished  slaverv. 
The  Society  of  Friends  was,  however,  the  only  religious  body 
which  as  a  whole  forbade  the  holding  of  slaves.  The  earlv 
abolition  societies  all  took  religious  ground.  "Nearly  all, ' 
says  Wilson,  the  Hstorian  of  the  slave  power  (vol.  i.,  p.  330), 
"who  engaged  in  the  formation  of  sntislavery  societies  were 
members  of  Christian  churches."  In  Great  Britain  the  op- 
position to  slavery  came  equally  frxnn  Christian  men,  nota^ 
(dy  Baxter,  Bishop  Warburton,  Paley,  Wesley,  Bisho_p  Por- 
tens.  Whitelfield.  and  others.  The  first  petition  to  Parliament 
against  the  slave  trade  (in  1776)  was  based^n  the  relijgious 
groand  "that  the  slave  trade  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  rights  of  man."  The  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the 
British  Empire,  1806-7.  The  United  States  had  included 
their  judgment  on  the  slave  trade  in  the  (kmstitution,  but 
adioorned  the  final  abolition  till  1807.  In  England  anti- 
slaTrery  sentiment  rose  till  in  1833  England  abolisbed  slavery, 
paying  jCao,ooo.oao  to  the  pluiters  as  indemnity.  In  the 
United  States  early  Church  conferences  denounced  slavery. 
The  Presbyterian  Synod  in  1787  "recommended  to  all  their 
people  to  use  the  most  prudent  measures,  consistent  with  the 
interests  and  state  of  civil  society  in  the  countries  where  they 
live,  to  procure  eventually  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in 
America."  In  18 18  it  pronounced  slavery  '  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  law  of  God  .  ,  .  and  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  spmt  and  principles  of  Christ."  Congregationalists  and 
Unitarians  went  even  further.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1780  plainly  condemned  the  system  of  human 
bondage.  In  1800  the  annual  conference  was  directed  to 
prepare  an  address  favoring  gradual  emancipation.  But  the 
words  were  finally  removed,  and  this  was  added.  "  Let  all  our 
preachers,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  serves,  admonis'.i 
and  exhort  all  slaves  to  render  due  respect  and  obedience  to 
the  commands  and  interests  of  their  respective  masters." 

But   the  conflict  was  as  irrepressible   in   the   Methodist 

Church  as  it  afterward  proved  to  be  in  the  nation.     At  the 

General  (Conference  of  1844,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  New 

York,  the  contention  took  an  extremely  angry 

form.     It  centered  upon  the  personal  relations 

Tke  ol  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  (Andrew), 

Ti  I  mil  i^riila  ^^  '""'  <^o°"  '''to  the  possession  of  slaves 

«_Sj«i        ^y  *  marriage  which  was  contracted  after  he 


entered  the  episcopate.  It  was  his  wish  and 
intention  to  resign,  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  Southern  delegates.  They  finally  called  a 
convention  of  delentes  from  the  Southern  conferences,  which 
met  at  Loinsville,  Ky.,  in  184s.  Tiiis  body  took  formal  action, 
separating  itself  from  the  Northern  churches.  Many  dis- 
cerning minds  regarded  this  action  as  prophetic  of  the  same 
results  in  the  organic  life  of  the  nation. 

But  it  was  true  nevertheless  that  from  1830  to  1850  the 
dinrchea  as  a  whole  were  subservient  to  the  slave  power.  Dr. 
Albert  Barnes  said,  "  There  is  no  power  out  of  the  Church  that 
could  sustain  slavery  an  hour  if  it  were  not  sustained  in  it." 
Judge  Bimey  called  "  the  American  churches  the  bulwarks  of 
American  slavery."  Yet  there  were  individual  churches  and 
not  a  few  clergymen  that  battled  for  abolition.  The  clergy- 
man Lovejoy  was  killed  for  advocating  abolition.  Garrison 
and  Phillips  were  strong  in  Christian  sentiment.  At  one  meet- 
ing in  Illinois  more  than  thirty  clergymen  attended  and  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  slavery  into  that  state.  During 
the  struggle  in  j&ax,  which  prevented  Illinois  from  becoming 
a  slave  state,  tin  clergymen  were  almost  as  one  man  a^nst 
slavery.  But  whatever  the  position  of  the  churches,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Cbiistiaiiity  put  down  slavery. 

For  the  other  social  effects  of  modem  Chris- 
tianitjr,  see  Church  and  Social  Reform;  but 
ChristianitT,  if  not  the  Chtirch,  has  had  at  least  its 
part  to  play  in  the  gradtial  emancipation  of 
woman,  in  the  condemnation  of  war,  the  favoring 
of  arbitration,  in  the  care  of  the  wotmded  in  war, 
the  condemnation  of  dueling,  in  prison  reform, 
in  the  creation  of  hospitals  and  charities  of  every 
land,  and  in  temperance  reform. 

n. — Chxiatiaii  Sociology 

The  first  note  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  so- 
ciety is  that  it  is  world-wide  and  international. 
It  knows  "neither  (jreek  nor  Jew,  circumcision 
nor  imcircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
norfree.but  Christ  all  and  in  all."    It 
WwM-wM^  tatight  Peter  to  call  no  man  common 
or  unclean,  "  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  with  Him"  (Acts  x.  34).    It  led  Paul, 


once  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  to  write  to  the 
Ephesians,  "Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  feUow-citizens  with 
the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  (5od"  (Eph.  ii. 
19).  It  taught  the  Christian  Church  the  imity  of 
the  faith — '  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all"  (Eph.  iv.  s,  6).  One 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  tne  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  named  "  (Eph.  iii.  15).  Hence 
Christians  of  every  age,  however  they  have  ex- 
plained it,  have  believed  in  "  the  holy  Catholic 
Chtirch,"  "the  communion  (literally  the  commun- 
ism, KoiimiiU)  of  the  saints,"  the  unity  of  believers, 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  Christianity,  at  least 
till  the  Protestant  Reformation,  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries,_  and  even  under  Protestant  denominational- 
ism,  in  a  deeper-lying  unity,  has  ever  stood  for  the 
imity  of  man  in  CThrist.     Says  Bishop  Barry : 

"The  Catholic  [not  Roman]  Church  is  a  imiver- 
sal  society,  which  knows  no  distinction  of  age  and 
physical  circmnstance,  no  distinction  of  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages.  It  is  no  castle  in  the  air, 
no  mere  promise  of  a  future  heaven.  It  is  a  living 
reality  now,  obviotisly  the  one,  ever-growing  in- 
ternational society;  already  realizing  by  its  Bible 
read  and  its  Christian  worship  offered  in  some 
200  languages,  the  sign  of  Pentecost,  and  alwavs 
advancing  toward  its  future  heritage  of  the  world 
of  humanity.  This  great  unity  .  .  .  tmderlies 
all  special,  local,  temporary  characteristics;  its 
communion  is  a  commtmion  of  saints;  its  one 
imiversal  tie  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
,  .  .  its  means  and  pledges  of  unity  are  the  sacra- 
ments of  communion  with  Him"  ("Lectures  on 
Christianity  and  Socialism,"  p.  13).  Canon  Fre- 
mantle's  "Bampton  Lectures"  (1883)  bring  out 
still  more  plainly  the  imity  of  the  CThurch  as  a 
moral  and  social  power,  present,  universal,  capa- 
ble of  transforming  the  whole  life  of  mankind, 
and  destined  to  accomplish  this  purpose."  The 
Church  he  calls  "the  social  state  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Christ  reigns,  embracing  the  general  life 
and  society  of  men,  and  identifying  itself  with 
these  as  much  as  possible,  as  having  for  its  object 
to  imbue  all  human  relations  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  self-renotmcing  love,  and  thus  to  change 
the  world  into  a  kingdom  of  (jod." 

This  makes  the  field  of  Christianity  the  world,  and  identi- 
fies with  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  any  advance  in  unity 
and  in  love.  Says  Canon  Fremantle:  "  All  goodness  is  essen- 
tially one,  and  therefore  essentially  Christian." 
The  coming  of  love  in  all  human  relations  is 

J^  nsU  thus  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom,  (^non 
II  J  |ju  Fremantle  therefore  calls  the  Jewish  Church  a 
mil  Jdn  training  in  national  righteousness.  The  early 
Christian  Church  he  considers  the  beginnings 
of  the  universal  societv.  The  imperial  and 
medieval  Church  a  united  Christendom  attempted.  The 
medieval  theory  of  Christendom  he  thus  states:  "Christendom 
forms  one  great  whole,  in  which  then  are  two  chief  function- 
aries, the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  each  in  a  different  way  its 
head.  Each  power  is  instituted  by  God.  The  one  is  to  rule 
over  man  bodily,  the  other  over  his  spiritual  interests.  Both 
spring  from  the  old  Roman  Empire,  which,  having  become 
Christian,  was  at  once  empire  and  Church.  The  two  powen 
must  support  each  other,  both  mutually  necessary.  The 
emperor  sanctions  the  pope's  election,  the  pope  crowns  the 
emperor:  the  emperor  protects  the  pope  and  the  clergy  and 
the  spiritual  courts,  and  these  in  return  support  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  over  his  subjects.  This  theory,"  says  Canon 
Fremantle,  "tho  it  did  not  wholly  correspond  to  the  tacts, 
had  much  m  it,  considered  as  an  ideal,  which  was  sound."  It 
explains  nrach  of  the  crusades,  is  the  key  to  Dante's  "De 
Monarchia,"  gives  rise  to  both  a  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  a 
HUdebrand.  It  gave  to  the  world  an  Alfred  the  Great,  a  St. 
Louis,  a  Savonarola.  Tbe  Reformation  was  largely  a  reaction 
toward  individualism,  but  still  it  was  full  of  efforts  toward  a 
Christianized  society;  and  in  England  especially  toward  a 
Christian  nationalism.  .  _.   . 

Christianity  to-day  is  drawing  together  the  Imet  of  Chxis- 
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tendom.  Canon  Premantle  sees  its  unity  and  universality  in 
(i)  public  wonbip,  not  as  a  separate  cult,  but  as  seeking  to 
raise  the  tone  of  tbe  general  life;  (a)  the  family,  the  social  unit; 
(3)  knowledge,  the  education  of  all;  (4)  art^  which  must  be 
national  and  popular,  to  gladden,  not  individuals,  but  man- 
kind; (5)  society,  which  must  acknowledge  its  stewardship; 
(6)  trade,  which  must  learn  cooperation;  (7}  tbe  nation,  the 
cOTstitutional  and  organic  form  of  the  Civifttian  spirit;  (8)  the 
universal  Church  or  universal  State,  to  be  attained  through 
arbitration!  international  law,  international  confesses,  and 
federation.  Into  all  these  channels  the  s^t  of  Christianity 
is  more  and  more  beinjs  poured.  This  is  Christianity  leading 
to  international  socialism. 

But,  more  definitely,  what  does  Christianity 
teacli  as  to  social  reform? 

First,  that  humanity  is  to  come  into  a  tmity  of 
brotherly  love,  not  by  building  up  some  new 
scheme  of  universal  brotherhood,  but  by  the  rec- 
ognition that  mankind  is  to-day  a 


The 


unit  in  the  common  Fatherhood  of 


^rM^^Aaai  ^^'^i  **1<1  ™*y  through  Christ  enter 
^Jf^S"^  into  united  life.  U  denies  that 
society  can  be  "made  anew  by_  ar- 
rangements" ;  it  believes  that  it  is  to 
be  regenerated  by  finding  the  law  and  ground 
of  its  order  and  harmony  the  only  secret  of  its 
existence  in  God"  (Maurice).  This  is  the  first 
social  message  of  Christianity — "Return  to  God." 
Carlyle  saw  the  need  when  he  wrote,  "The  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  what  is  the  matter  with  us  in 
these  days  is  that  we  have  forgotten  God."  Maz- 
zini  saw  it  when  he  wrote  to  the  working  men  of 
the  world,  "The  sotux«  of  your  duties  is  m  God," 
and  contended  that  agitation  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  rights  of  man  had  brought  in  up  to 
the  present  day  simply  an  increase  of  selfislmess 
and  individual  competition.  When  we  accept 
God,  we  have  the  ba.sis  and  possibility  of  union. 
"There  can  be  no  brotherhood  without  a  common 
father,"  wrote  Matirice.  "From  that  time  began 
Jesus  Christ  to  preach  and  to  say.  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  To  return  to 
God  is  the  first  step  in  Christian  sociology. 

Second,  Christianity  declares  that  to  do  this 
Christ  is  the  Way.  ''I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life;  no  man  cometh  tmto  the  Father,  but 
by  me."  This  is  the  second  sociologic  position  of 
Christianitv,  that  Christ  is  the  elder  brother,  the 
Way,  the  leader  into  brotherhood.  This,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Christ  came  to  be 
n^rttt  — *'**  fulfiller  of  the  law.  He  is  the 
flu  Wkt  ^'"S  niade  manifest,  the  King  in 
^  man,  the  King  on  earth,  the  he^  of 
the  body.  The  way  to  realize  human 
brotherhood  and  unity  is  not  alone  to  discuss 
Christ's  divinity,  but  to  accept  His  mastership,  to 
become  His  follower,  to  join  His  kingdom.  This 
is  to  be  a  Christian.  Men  realize  this  in  personal 
salvation;  but  it  is  equally  to  be  realized  in  social 
salvation.  For  Christians,  He  is  "the  Man,"  and 
He  mtist  be  the  solution  of  all  human  problems. 
That  is  the  primal  creed.  Not  only  is  He,  as  the 
"Man  of  Sorrows,"  the  Brother  and  Comforter  of 
all  who  are  weary  and  heavy-laden;  not  only  are 
the  poor  His  pectdiar  charge  and  treasure,  but 
more  than  that:  He  is  Himself,  in  His  risen  and 
ascended  royalty,  the  sum  of  all  human  endeavor, 
the  interpretation  of  all  human  history,  the  goal 
of  all  hiunan  growth,  the  bond  of  all  human 
brotherhood. 

Third,  it  is  nspiritucdw&y.  "Ye  must  be  bom 
again"  is  true  01  society  as  well  as  of  individuals: 
the  third  point  in  Christian  sociology.  A  na- 
tion's life  must  be  from  the  spiritual  to  the  ma- 
terial, from  the  inner  to  the  outer,  till  all  be  spir- 
itual.    Not  by  law  material  but  by  law  spiritual 


does  God's  kingdom  come.     This  does  not  mean 

that  we  are  only  to  build  up  God's  kingdom  by 

spiritualizing  individuals  akme.     tt 

A  Mrltnal  ^^'^  "***  Chnst's  method  (see  article 

T^       Christ  and  Social  Reform).     We 

'       must  spiritualize  all  life — ^the  body, 

the  city,  the  State,  the  nation.     This 

is  the  distinctive  function  of  the  Church.     The 

national  Church  should  be  the  soul  of  the  nation, 

into  which  ^d  through  which  God's  Spirit  may 

come  to  the  nation. 

Fourth,  if  Christian  sociology  consists  in  socie- 
ty's obeying,  through  spiritual  life,  the  social  law 
of  Christ,  we  must  Imow  that  law.     It  is  simple. 

"Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a 
Tlia  BoeUl   ^^'"T^f  asked  Him  a  question,  tempt- 
»-_        ing  Him,  and  saying. 

Master,  which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment in  the  law? 
"Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind. 

"This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
"And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets"  (Matt.  xxii.  34-40). 

Says  Professor  Ely:  "This  is  a  most  remarkable,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  daring  summary  of  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
A  human  teacher  would  never  have  ventured  to  reduce  all 
God's  commandments  to  two  simple  statements;  nor  would 
such  a  teacher  have  presumed  to  exalt  man's  obligation  to 
love  and  serve  his  fellows  to  an  equal  plane  with  hu  obliga- 
tions to  love  his  Creator.  All  false  systems  of  religion  exalt 
the  love  c^  God  above  the  love  due  our  fellow  men,  and  tell  us 
that  we  may  serve  God  by  injuring  our  fellows.  How  many 
millions  at  human  beLm  have  thought  that  they  did  God 
service  by  human  sacrificel 

"  The  second  commandment,  which  is  like  the  first,  means 
that  in  every  act  and  thought  and  purpose,  in  our  laws  and  in 
their  administration,  in  all  public  as  well  as  private  affairs,  we 
—if  indeed  we  profess  to  be  Christiana — should  seek  to  confer 
true  benefits  upon  our  fellow  men.  It  means  that  the  man 
who  professes  to  love  God  and  who  attempts  to  deceive  others 
in  regard  to  the  real  value  of  railway  stock,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  property,  that  be  may  coax  their  money  into  hia 
pockets,  is  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar.  It  means  that  the  man  who 
oppresses  the  hireling  in  his  wa^  is  no  Christian,  but  a  pagan, 
whatever  nuy  be  his  declarations  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. What  does  God  say  of  such  an  one?  He  says:  *I 
will  be  a  swift  witness  against  those  that  oppress  the  hire- 
ling in  his  wages.'  What  does  His  second  commandment 
mean  for  those  rich  men  who  keep  back  the  hire  of  their 
laborers?  It  means  that  they  'must'  weep  and  howl  'for  the 
miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them.*  And  what  does  this 
message  mean  for  monopolists  who  use  their  superior  advan- 
tages of  wealth  or  intellect  or  bodily  strength  or  other  re- 
sources, to  crowd  out  and  grind  down  their  fellows  according 
to  the  methods  of  modem  commercial  competition?  The 
prophet  Isaiah  shall  tell  us:  'Woe  unto  them  that  join  house 
to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they 
may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 

'It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this.  It  must  be  seen  that 
the  arrangements  of  this  world  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
commandment  given  to  love  our  neighbora  as  ottrselves." 

Fifth,  the  interpretation  of  this  is  the  Cross. 

The  Cross  cannot  be  removed  from  Christian 

sociology.     There    can    be    no    obeying    Christ 

without    sacrifice.     Via   crucis,   i>ia 

Tha  Cnu  ^'*<'*^-  "^^  *°y  *''*'*  '"^^  come  after 
^^  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me."  This  is 
the  fifth  point  in  Christian  sociology.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  fulfil  love.  Love  is  the  leaving  of  self, 
the  living  in  others.  Love  and  life  and  sacrifice 
are  one.  It  is  thus  indeed  that  we  most  truly 
gain.  But  if  we  love  and  deny  ourselves  for  Hit 
sake  of  gain,  we  do  not  love.  "Whosoever  shall 
seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it."  Christian 
sociology  is  finding  one's  true  individuality  in 
losing  it  in  the  life  of  all.    TherefcKe,  luyuriou^ 
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bishofis  and  priests  and  ministers  cannot  teach 
Oiristian  sociology,  for  their  lives  give  the  lie  to 
their  words.  We  must  become  poor,  if  we  would 
make  the  many  rich. 

Sixth,  we  come  to  more  detailed  questions. 
They  can  only  be  answered  by  those  who  have 
lon^  passed  the  merely  sentimental  assertion  that 
Christ  is  all  in  all,  and  have  set  themselves  to  the 
soUd  task  of  discovering  what  that  solemn  truth 
really  and  precisely  means,  and  have  worked  it 
down  into  the  concrete  facts,  and  have  surveyed 
and  estimated  the  full  need  of  the  circumstances 
and  striven  to  make  clear  to  themselves  what  is 
the  first  step,  and  what  the  second,  and  the  third, 
if  that  great  royalty  of  Christ  is,  in  very  deed, 
ever  to  be  made  good  here  on  earth,  amid  men  as 
they  are,  and  after  a  history  such  as  they  have 
hitherto  had. 

(a)  Christianity  must  demand  in  some  form  the 
opening  of  all  the  earth,  including  all  natural  ad- 
vantages, to  all  God's  children  equally.  How 
may  be  a  question  of  political  and  economic 
method  (see  Land),  but  in  some  form  it  must  be 
accomplished.  Equity,  brotherhood,  and  the 
declaration  of  Christ  demand  it.  That  private 
property  in  land  was  forbidden,  and  every  Jew 
entitled  to  the  use  of  land  by  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
is  indisputable;  that  Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  law 
and  the  prophets  can  no  more  be  denied.  That 
we  must  fouow  their  method  is  not  certain,  but 
that  in  some  way  Christianity  must  bring  to  the 
world  what  Judaism  required  of  the  Jew  can  be 
denied  by  no  Christian. 

(6)  Cliristianity  demands  that  love  and  not 
competition  be  the  law  of  trade.  The  golden  rule 
must  be  made  the  rule  for  gold .  ' '  Competiti  on , " 
said  Maurice,  "is  put  forth  as  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  is  a  lie.  The  time  is  come  to  declare 
it  is  a  lie  by  word  and  deed."  This  means  that  in 
some  form  Christianity  implies  Socialism.  Said 
Laveleye:  "Every  Christian  who  understands 
and  earnestly  accepts  the  teachings  of  his  Master 
is  at  heart  a  Socialist;  and  any  Christian  who  op- 
poses what  is  commonly  laiown  as  Christian 
Socialism  misunderstands  Christ,  or  Socialism,  or 
both."  The  inference  is  not,  of  course,  that 
Christianity  must  be  committed  to  State  Social- 
ism, but  society  to  be  Christian  must  in  all  ways 
conform  to  the  law  of  cooperation. 

(c)  Christianity  demands  that  every  man  able 
to  work  should  work.     Not  otherwise  can  he  fol- 
low the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.      "If  any  man 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat"  is  the  injunction  of  well-nigh 
the  oldest  Christian  epistle. 

(d)  It  follows  from  this  and  from 

the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  that 

we  are  not  to  live  upcm  the  work  of  others  by 

usury.     (For  the  detail  of  this  argument,  see 

USURV^ 

(«1  Christianity  demands  the  enthronement  of 
the  family,  in  the  abiding  unity  in  love  of  one  man 
and  one  woman.  "And  I  say  tmto  you,  whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  for- 
nication, and  shau  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery;  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put 
away,  doth  commit  adultery."  These  words  of 
Christ,  with  all  they  imply,  are  fundamental  to 
Christian  sociology  (see  Family). 

(f)  Lastly,  Cluutian  sociology  demands  that 
the  Christian  go  into  the  detaUs  of  all  political, 
social,  and  industrial  life  of  every  kind,  and  bring 
them  into  subjection  to  Christ.  Only  so  shall  we 
be  His  disciples.    ' '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
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me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven." 

Christ's  spoken  ordinances  do  not  go  into  all 
these  details.  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  or- 
dinances. But  it  is  a  life,  and  into  these  details 
the  Christian  life  mu.st  go.  (For  different  views, 
see  Christ  and  Social  Rbform.) 

Rbpbrbhcss:  Amoag  the  best  boola  are  Gtsia  Ckrisli,  by 
C.  L.  Brace;  Arius  thgUbvan,  by  N.  C.  Koun:  Tlu  World  as 
Ik*  SubtKi  of  RtdtmpHoH,  by  Canon  Fremantle:  Social  Asftcis 
of  Chrisliamty,  by  R.  T.  Ely;  Social  Morality,  by  F.  D.  Mau- 
rice; Christian  Socialism,  by  P.  W.  Sprasue:  MyRiligioH.tad 
What  to  Do,  by  Tolstoy;  Social  Asptcis  of  Christianity,  by 
Bishop  Westcott;  Social  and  Pmmt  Day  QiusHons,  by 
Canon  Parrar;  Ttu  Christian  Sonrtv,  by  G.  D.  HerTon:  Ckris- 
lian  Socioloty,  by  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenbets:  Lissons  from  lit 
Cross,  and  Laws  of  EltrnalL^,  by  S^D.HeAdletm.  (See  also 
Christ  and  Social  Rbform:  Church  ahd  Social  RsroRU.) 

CHURCH  ARMY:  This  is  a  mission  of  the 
Church  of  England,  originated  in  the  year  1882, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  committee  within  the  Church,  some  of 
the  bishops  being  members  thereof.  The  mem- 
bership approaches  almost  a  thousand,  consisting 
of  workers  of  both  sexes.  It  extends  throughout 
the  kingdom,  having  also  branches  in  the  United 
Slates  and  in  other  English-speaking  lands.  The 
mission  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of 
which,  the  evangelical,  chooses  suitable  persons 
and  trains  them,  free  of  expense  to  themselves, 
to  become  teachers  and  speakers  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  mission  nurses.  The  other  depart- 
ment, the  social  branch,  seeks  to  help  the  down- 
fallen,  the  outcast,  the  homeless,  by  labor  and  by 
every  other  means  possible.  The  Army  possesses 
nearly  lao  houses  for  the  lodging  of  the  working 
people  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces. 
There  are  test  farms  at  Essex,  Hempstead,  New- 
digate,  and  Surrey.  They  also  assist  in  the  mat- 
ter of  emigration.  There  are  also  homes  for  boys 
and  for  girls ;  for  first  offenders  and  for  persons  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication.  There  is  also  an  Aid 
Society  for  convicts.  The  Society;  for  the  House- 
less Poor,  which  was  established  in  1819,  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  Army.  Over  400,000 
men,  women,  and  boys  were  cared  for  by  the 
mission  in  the  year  1905,  some  60  per  cent  hav- 
ing turned  out  well.  Chief  Secretary,  Prebendary. 
Carlile.  Address:  55  Bryanston  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.,  England. 

CHURCH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VAirCEMEHT  OF  THE  INTERESTS  OF  LABOR, 
THE:  This  society,  commonly  known  as  "C.  A. 
I.  L.,"  was  founded  in  1887,  m  New  York  City, 
by  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Bishop 
of  central  New  York,  was  elected  president.  It 
was  felt  that  the  Church  should  take  active  meas- 
ures to  show  her  sympathy  with  the  laboring 
classes  in  their  struggle  for  justice,  and  C.  A.  I.  L. 
grew  out  of  a  desire  to  carry  this  sympathy  into 
effect.    Its  principles  are  as'foUows: 

The  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  In- 
terests of  Labor,  believing  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  should  become  personally  interested  in  the  social  ques- 
tions now  being  agitated,  should  inform  themselves  of  the 
nature  of  the  issues  presented,  and  should  be  prepared  to  act 
as  the  necessities  of  the  day  may  demand,  seta  forth  the  fol- 
lowing principles  and  methods  of  work  for  its  members: 

(0  It  IS  of  the  essence  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
God  is  the  Fkther  of  all  men,  and  that  all  men  are  brothers. 

(1)  God  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  earth  and  its  fulness; 
man  is  but  the  steward  of  God's  bounties. 

(3)  Labor  being  the  execciae  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  in 
the  Droadening  and  elevating  of  human  life,  it  is  the  duty  ot 
every  man  to  labor  diligently. 
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(4)  Labor,  as  thui  defined,  should  be  the  standard  of  social 
worth. 

(5)  When  the  divinely  intended  opportunity  to  labor  is 
given  to  all  men.  one  great  cause  of  the  present  widespread 
suffering  and  destitution  will  be  removed. 

More  than  sixty  bishops  of  the  Church  are 
honorary  vice-presidents.  Communicants  of  the 
Church  are  eligible  for  membership,  and  others 
willing  to  work  with  the  society  may  become 
associate  members.  The  society  has  an  of&cial 
Organ,  Hammer  and  Pen,  the  only  Church  labor 
paper  in  the  United  States.  The  association  has 
standing  committees  on  promotion  of  peace,  or- 
ganized labor,  investigation  of  strikes,  sweat- 
shops, and  tenement  houses,  looking  to  the  reform 
of  abuses.  In  connection  with  the  Actors' 
Church  ALLiANCs'it  also  takes  an  active  interest 
in  looking  after  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  Stage.  The  association  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  societies  to  introduce  arbitration  of  in- 
dustrial disputes  in  the  United  States;  and  it  has 
been  particularly  active  against  the  evils  of  the 
sweat-shop  system,  notably  in  New  York  City. 
President,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.;  secre- 
tary and  oi^anizer,  Miss  Harriette  A.  Keyser, 
Church  Mission  House,  aSi  Fotuth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:    The  in. 

fluence  of  Christianity  on  social  reform  has  been 
discussed  in  its  alphabetical  place.  It  seems 
necessary,  however,  to  consider  the  relations  of 
the  Church  to  social  reform  in  an  article  by  jt- 
self;  first,  because  very  many  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  Christianity  and  the  Church, 
and,  secondly,  because  all  are  agreed  upon  the 
immense  power  wielded  by  the  Church,  be  it  for 
evil  or  for  good,  in  the  advancement  or  retarda- 
tion of  social  reform.  The  subject  is  considered 
under  the  following  heads:  (1)  The  apostolic 
Church;  (a)  The  primitive  Church  after  Apostolic 
days;  (3)  tne  medieval  Church;  (4)  from  tne  Ref- 
ormation to  the  present  time;  (5)  the  modem 
Chtu^h;  (6)  what  the  Church  could  do. 

I. — The  Apostolic  Church 

The  Church  is  here  considered  as  commencing 
with  the  apostles  and  their  followers  in  the  upper 
chamber  at  Jerusalem.  (For  the  beginnings  of 
the  Church  in  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  and  the  re- 
lations of  that  theocracy  to  social  reform,  see 
Judaism;  for  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
society,  see  Christ  and  Social  Reform.)  That 
the  Church,  as  organized  in  Jerusalem,  had  vital 
relation  to  social  Ufe  needs  no  reiteration.  (See 
Communism.)  The  indisputable  record  is  that 
the  members  had  "all  tmngs  in  common,"  and 
that  to  each  was  given  "according  as  any  man 
had  need."  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to 
point  out  that  this  was  not  an  accident  or  mere 
passing  incident  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic 
Church,  bom  of  the  enthusiasm  of  its  first  love, 
but  rather  the  necessary  and  logical  result  of  the 
very  character  and  nature  of  the  Church.  The 
first  Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  drawn  irota 
among  the  Jews  or  from  among  the 
Tha  flkniah  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith,  the 
^  tht  Vmv  ^st™"K5s  within  tTie  gates."  They 
tnunbar  '"^^™  therefore  familiar  with  the 
social  teachings  and  requirements  of 
the  Jewish  law  and  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures. Any  one  who  knows  what  these  were — 
their  care  for  the  afflicted,  the  opprest,  the  father- 


less and  the  widow,  their  minute  directions  as  to 
the  organization  of  social  life,  their  provisions  for 
securing  land  in  perpetuo  to  every  mdividual  for 
use,  while  in  ownersnip  it  was  held  as  belonging 
to  God,  their  prohibition  of  usury  and  oppression 
in  every  form,  and,  above  all,  the  recognition  of  all 
this  as  binding  because  it  was  Uie  law  of  God,  to  be 
taught,  upheld,  and  enforced  by  the  institutes  and. 
officers  of  the  national  religion — any  one,  we  say, 
who  at  all  realizes  this  cannot  wonder  that  the 
first  act  of  the  first  Christian  Church  was  to  apply 
its  Pentecostal  love  to  the  conduct  and  the  order- 
ing of  property  and  of  the  social  life.  Jesus 
Christ  had  enforced  this  spirit.  He  had  taught 
both  by  word  and  deed  that  He  had  come  as  a 
King,  with  authority  over  all  life,  social  as  well  as 
spiritual.  He  had  fed  the  hungry,  healed  the 
sick,  raised  the  dead.  He  had  entered  Jerusalem 
as  a  King.  He  had  in  every  word  taught  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  great  summation  *of 
His  life  and  as  near  at  hand,  on  earth  as  truly  as  in 
heaven.     (See  Christ  and  Social  Reform.) 

Yet  it  must  be  also  noted  that  this  so-called 
communism  of  the  Church  .of  Jerusalem  was  not 
one  of  law  and  of  requirement.  Love  was  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.  The  incident  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  (Acts  v.  i-i  i)  shows  that  there  was  no 
requirement  to  renoimce  private  property  in  land 
or  houses.  Until  the  disciples  had  given  property 
to  the  Church,  their  property  remained  their  own. 
It  was  only  out  of  their  love  that  "as  many  as 
were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them  and 
brougnt  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold  and 
laid  them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  distri- 
bution was  made  tmto  every  man,  according  as 
he  had  need." 

Nor  are  we  to  think  of  it  as  peculiar  to  the 

Church  at  Jerusalem.     While  it  is  true  that  we  do 

not  know  so  much  of  the  communism  of  any  other 

Church,   and    while   but    little  has 

pj^jl  come  down  to  us  in  any  way  of 
0^1^^^  the  life  of  other  Christian  ohurches 

^^^^^  of  the  first  century,  the  indi- 
cations nevertheless  are  strongly 
against  the  communism  of  the  Jerusalem  Church 
being  exceptional.  All  that  we  know  points 
to  its  not  being  exceptional.  In  the  Book  of 
the  Acts  and  m  the  Epistles  there  are  abun- 
dant references  to  the  life  of  love  as  carried  on 
in  these  other  churches.  We  have  Dorcas,  or 
Tabitha,  at  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  36)  "full  of  good 
works."  Paul  writes  to  the  Ccnrinthians  (a  Cor. 
ix.  7)  about  giving  to  the  poor.  He  praises 
the  Christians  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  2)  for 
giving  almost  beyond  their  power.  He  orders 
the  churches  both  at  Galatia  and  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  2)  to  lay  by  a  store  for  charity  "on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,"  as  each  person  was  prospered. 
St.  James  declares  that  "pure  religion  and  unde- 
filed  before  our  CJod  and  Father  is  this:  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  imspotted  from  the  world."  We 
read  of  the  churches  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  6)  and  at 
Corinth  holding  ampte  or  love-feasts,  where  they 
came  tc>gether  to  break  bread.  Jude  1 2  indicates 
that  this  was  a  common  custom  in  all  the  churches. 
1  Tim.  V.  10  indicates  the  duty  of  the  widow  (or 
deaconess)  to  wash  the  saints'  feet,  entertain 
stran|;ers,  bring  up  children,  relieve  the  afflicted. 
Hospitality  is  continually  urged.  The  slave  is  to 
be  treated  as  "a  brother  beloved"  (Philemon  16). 
If  it  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paid  took  up  a 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  is  inmc- 
ative  of  a  pectaliar  condition  in  that  Church,  and 
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that  their  commtmism  and  giving  up  of  private 
property  had  brought  them  into  special  poverty,  it 
may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  was  under  notorious  and  excessive  per- 
secution, as  during  the  first  century  the  churches 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
not.  It  appears  (cf.  Heinrici,  "The  Christian 
Church  of  Corinth"  and  the  "Religious  Com- 
munities of  the  Greeks"  in  the  Zntschrift  filr 
tBtssenschaftiicke  Theologie,  1876,  iv.;  Uhlhom's 
"Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church,"  and 
the  -whole  of  C.  Osbom  Ward's  "The  Ancient 
Lowly"),  that  as  soon  as  the  Church  emerges 
into  recognized  form,  its  legal  position  in  the 
Roman  Empire  was  as  a  coUegium,  very  much 
resembling  the  collegia  tenuiorum,  or  sodalities  of 
the  poor,  organized  to  collect  contributions  for 
the  poor  or  for  special  ends,  such  as  burial,  etc. 
For  a  full  account  of  these,  see  Gilds  ;  but  we  mitst 
here  note  the  similarity  between  these  and  the 
early  churches  in  their  social  life. 

Tcrtnllian  uses  the  same  wards,  sUfs  and  area,  for  the  con- 
tritmtion  and  contribution  chest  of  the  Church  as  wen 
technically  employed  in  the  colUtia  for  their  collections. 
These  colutia  had  their  presiding  officers,  or  magistri,  their 
meetins  places,  more  or  less  hmnUe,  according  to  their  wealth. 
Tbey  hod  regular  meeting  times  and  dues  for  various  pur- 
poses, mainly  of  bene6t,  but  sometimes  for  carousals.  They 
oad  banquets  or  meals  together.  Some  of  them  had  consid- 
erable wealth,  lands,  houses,  etc.,  being  donated  to  them  by 
wealthy  members  or  patrons.  On  appointed  days  there  were 
spcrmla,  or  distributions  of  bread,  wine,  or  money  among  the 
members.  Members  were  called  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
their  presiding  oiBcers  fathers  and  mothers  (for  there  were 
women  among  them  as  truly  as  men).  It  is  evident  bow 
dose  these  were  in  resemblance  to  the  social  organisation  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  with  its  contributions,  its  officers,  its 
gifts  of  houses  and  land,  its  common  meals,  its  organised  dis- 
tribution "in  the  daily  ministration "  to  the  widows  and  those 
in  need.  Now  if  these  eolUgia,  so  exactly  in  this  respect  like 
the  Chnrch  in  Jerusalem,  existed  through  all  the  empire,  as 
■eems  proven,  and  that  legally  all  the  churches  were  regarded 
as  (olUti"-  snd  used  the  very  technical  terms  of  the  colUfia, 
docs  it  not  indicate  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  picture 
given  in  the  acts  of  tlie  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  a  picture  of 
every  Church  in  the  apostolic  days?  The  Church,  even  in 
apostolic  days,  was  by  no  means  immaculate:  it  was  bting 
mved,  not  wholly  sanctified;  but  its  very  essence  and  its  in- 
most spirit  was  a  life  of  brotherhood  and  <n  practical  love  upon 
this  earth. 

n. — ^The  PrimitiTe  Church  after  Apo«tolic  Days 

We  come  here  into  fuller  light,  and  may  treat 
the  subject  in  detail,  dividing  it  into  parts,  con- 
sidering, first,  the  spirit  of  equality  and  of  hroth- 
trhood  that  prevailea  in  the  primitive  Church. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  full  of  poverty  and  distress.    Slav- 
cry  was  universal.     Uhlhom  estimates  that  at  Rome  under 
Augustus  there  were  580,00c  proletarians  needing  support  to 
90,000  senators,  knights,  soldiers,  and  traders  not  nee<Ung 
support,  and  this  does  not  include  the  slaves, 
who  constituted  the  mass  of  the  population. 
Milt  of     (^**  CiTiBS.)    At  Athens  at  one  time,  ac- 
7|V,|^_     carding  to  some  historians,  there  wen  400.000 
*l"""i      slave*  to  3 1,000  citizens:  according  to  others 
see.eoo  to  lee.eoo.    In  Italy,  according  to 
Blair,  then  were  under  Claudius  nearly  30,- 
000,000  slave*  to  7,000,000  freemen;  and  tho  these  figure* 
may  be  too  high,  the  slave  population  was.  according  to  all, 
in  an  immwwn  majority,    "niis,  cf  course,  meant  widespread 
safiering  beneath  a  cocrupt  aristocracy  of  enormous  wealth. 

The  working  class  lived,  and  little  more.  Mommsen  reckons 
the  Roman  bushel  of  wheat  at  i  denarius,  and  this  was  the 
nsnal  day's  wage.  Meat  was  proportionally  dear.  Dio- 
cletian fixt  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  at  about  thirty  cents 
the  Idkiaram,  and  a  fowl  at  the  same  price,  A  modest  dwell- 
ing in  toe  upper  stories  of  one  of  the  large  lodging-houses  at 
Rome  came  to  about  SSo  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wealth  of  the  few  was  enormous.  The  augur,  CmeusLentulus, 
wid  Natciasus,  Nero's  freedman,  were  said  to  own  $s3.ooo,ooo. 
Lat^nniia  weiegrowing.  Cacilius.  a  freedman  of  Augustus, 
leftmhi*  win,  Puiy  tells  us,  4,116  slaves.  It  is  true  tmit  this 
does  not  indicate  either  such  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  rich, 
or  sach  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  as  we  have  to-day; 
bat  tbe  worst  of  the  slave  condition  under  the  Roman  Empire 
was  the  lack  of  civil  or  moral  standing:  the  slave  could  be  i<dd. 


killed,  violated,  thrown  to  the  fish  at  pleasure  with  impunity. 
Such  was  the  society  in  which  the  Christian  Church  took  root. 
In  Ckkistiahity  and  Social  RsroRii  we  have  traced  the  \a- 
fluence  of  Christianity  upon  the  laws  and  organized  society, 
and  have  shown  how  it  gradually  overthrew  slavery.  Hen 
we  are  simply  concerned  with  what  the  Church  did  directly  as  a 
church.  The  Church  spread  at  first,  it  is  evident,  mainly  among 
the  slaves  and  the  opprest.  Hence  it  was  powerless  dkectly 
to  affect  the  legislation  of  proud  emperors  and  senators,  but  it 
did  welcome  the  slave  to  its  fold  as  an  equal  and  it  did  pracUse 
brotherhood  among  men.  It  taught  that,  being  descended 
from  one  Father,  all  men  were  equal.  "  We  are  all  bom  alike, 
both  em{)erors  and  beggars,"  said  an  early  Christian  writer 
(Br«t<ar>«im  in  Psalt.,  in  opp.  Hieron.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  133).  "Thou 
sayest  that  thy  father  is  consul  and  thy  mother  holy  and 
good,"  says  Chrysostom;  "  What  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  Show 
me  thy  own  life,  for  it  is  only  by  that  I  can  be  able  to  judge  of 
thy  nobility"  (Or.  tii  Urra  mot»m  <t  Latarum,  %  6,  volTl.,  p. 
78s).  Man  is  "the  great  work  of  God"  (Amtnoiw.SfrMo  le, 
w  Ps.  cxviii.).  "The  worid  is  a  vast  republic,  a  great  family 
of  God's  children,"  writes  Tertullian  CApd.  xxxviii.).  The 
■vkolf  of  Christianity  the  early  Church  found  in  charity  rather 
than  in  hope  or  buth  (Ztno  Vtron,  Book  I.,  tract  3,  p.  m). 
Chrysostom  put  it  above  fasts  or  solitary  penances.  Love, 
gentleness,  almwiving,  are  greater,  according  to  him,  than 
cdibacy  (Horn.  I.,  in  Matt.,  i  7).  "  Love  on  earth  must  be 
without  thought  of  earthly  profit  or  heavenly  recompense" 
(Orjg.,  Cmtlra  C*ls.,  I.,  67,  vol.  i.,  p.  383).  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  says:  "  Rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  servant  and  free- 
man, nave  one  only  Head,  frtim  whom  everything  comes, 
Christ  Jesus.  What  the  members  of  the  body  are  for  each 
other,  each  among  us  is  for  his  brothen,  and  all  for  each" 
(Greg.  Nas.,  Or.  16,  vol.  i.,  p.  j^j).  Of  this  tmity  the  atopa. 
or  love-feasts,  were  symbols.  Here  they  brought  the  poor 
and  the  needy"  (,Conilit.  Apost.,  11.,  38,  p.  343).  "The  Church 
Augustine  calls  "a  spiritual  repubhc  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan 
society"  ID* optrt  Motiach.  cbKp.  xv.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  363). 

At  first  the  Christian  Church  did  not  favor  monasticism. 
'Their  communism  was  not  like  that  of  the  Essence.     "Chris- 
tians," says  on*,  "an  not  distinguished  from  other  nations 
either  by  language,  dress,  or  habits.     Iliey  do 
not  shut  themselves  up  in  particular  towns, 
Apillt  of      ^^  ''^^^  when  thejr  were  bom,  in  the  midst  of 
SnaUiarluiad  Greeks   or   barbarians.     They    are    different 
srvmnrnnniu  from  pa^ns  in  conduct,  and  their  life  is  alto- 
gether distinct"  (Ep.  ad.  Diogn.,  chap,  iii.,  p. 
337).      They  honored   the  magistrates    and 
prayed  for  them,  and  for  the  emperor,  who  was  their  earthly 
head,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  head  in  the  kingdom  of  CSod  (Polyc. 
Ep.,  chap.  xii..  p.  loi;  Just.,  H.,  1.  c;  Athenag.,  L<c.,  chap, 
xxxvii.,  p.  313).     The  Christians  obeyed  all  laws  save  those 
which  compromised  their  faith,  such  as  giving  divine  honors 
to  the  emperors,  bowing  before  idols,  swearing  by  their  genii. 
Here  they  were  inflexible.  The  affed  Polycarp,  summoned  by 
the  proconsul  to  swear  by  the  gemus  of  Cesar,  refused  to  do  so, 
but  was  willing  to  obey  in  all  else.     Ambrose  reckons  it  among 
the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastic  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  opprest  and  suffering.     "Your  office  will 
SalatlOB  to   shine  gloriously,"  he  writes,  "  if  the  oppression 
tiia  StatA      ^^  widows  and  orphans  attempted  by  the  pow- 
^^  erful  should  be  hindered  by  the  servants  of 

the  Church;  if  you  show  that  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  is  more  to  you  than  the  favor 
of  therich"  (D*  OHic..  II.,  33).  Athanasius  excommunicated 
tbe  viceroy  of  Lydia,  notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  excesses, 
and  Basil  declared  that  the  Church  agreed  with  him  (Bat.  Ep., 
16).  Syneaiu*  of  Ptolemais  excluded  from  the  Church  the 
Prefect  Andronicus  for  the  same  reason  (SyntsH  Epp.,  57.  58, 
73).  When  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  were  trembling  before 
the  wrath^  of  tbe  emperor,  because  they  had  overthrown  his 
statues.  Bishop  Flavian  went  to  (Constantinople  to  intercede, 
while  Chrysostom  preached  his  famous  "  statue  sermons,"  and 
when  prosecutions  began,  a  monk,  seizing;  the  Inidles  of  the 
horses  drawing  the  carriage  in  which  the  judges  were  riding, 
cried:  "  Tell  the  emperor  you  are  not  only  an  empeTt>r.  but  a 
man,  and  those  you  reign  over  are  your  fellowmen.  Human 
nature  was  made  in  the  image  of  God;  do  not  then  so  merci- 
lessly and  cruelly  destroy  the  image  of  God."  The  story  of 
Ambrose  himself  expelling  Theodosius  the  Great  from  both 
Church  and  sacrament  till  he  did  public  penance,  for  having 
allowed  his  soldiers  a  massacre  at  Thessalonica,  is  well  known. 
"The  Church  became  the  sanctuary  of  the  opprest.  When  a 
debtor,  sued  for  17  solidi  (about  $150),  fled  to  the  Church, 
Augustine  paid  the  debt.  He  who  violated  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary was  excommunicated. 

Next  to  the  spirit  of  the  equality  and  brother- 
hood and  protection  to  the  opprest,  we  notice 
what  the  primitive  Church  did  for  the  family  and 
for  vaoman.  Under  Rome  woman  was  either  the 
slave,  the  toy,  or  the  property  of  man.  The 
Church  recognized  her  eqtialit]^. 

"I  do  not  know  anything  more  unjust,"  said  Augustine  of 
the  Roman  laws  which  kept  women  in  an  inferior  position  (D* 
CivU.  Dti.,  iii.,  chap,  xxi.,  vol,  vii.,  p.  63);  and  all  tbe  Fathers 
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teach  the  equality  cf  man  and  woman  (Clem.  Alex.,  Padag., 
I.,  4>  vol.  i.,  p.  103;  Greg.  Nut.,  Or.  31,  vol.  i.,  p.  soa;  Gr^. 

Nys.,  Or.  i,  in  Vtrba  Fac.  Horn.,  vcl.  i.,  p. 

IS  i).  Marriage  was  regarded  in  its  spiritual 
Tha  Ohnzell  ■"P^  ■■■  for  eternity  an  association  «  souls 
•nil  iVaniKii  "^^''^  than  of  bodies  (Athenag.,  Lig.,  chap. 
■oa  wonan  xxxiii.,  p.  3 1 1).    It  was  a  type  of  the  union  of 

Christ  with  His  Church  (Chrysost.,  Horn.,  ii 

in  col..  S  5,  vol.  xi..  p.  4x0).  Some  of  the 
Fathers,  such  as  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  began  to  exalt  cel- 
ibacy and  virginity  above  marriage,  but  in  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so;  and  was  never  so  with  all  the  Fathers.  With  Chrys- 
ostom  a  true  man  and  wife  joined  in  sacred  union  show  a 
holier  life  than  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  monastery  Uiom.. 
/.,  fit  Rom.  xvi.  3,  vol.  iii.,  p.  175).  In  marriage,  the  woman, 
according  to  the  Fathers,  was  wedded  to  the  husband  as 
the  Church  to  its  Head.  Cluvsostom  says:  "  Woman  can 
neither  carry  arms  nor  vote  in  the  assemblies  nor  manage  the 
commune,  but  she  can  weave  thread,  give  better  adnce  than 
her  husband  about  domestic  matters,  rule  and  keep  order  in 
her  household,  superintend  the  servants,  and  bring  up  the 
children.  Each  sex  has  its  special  vocation.  God  has  not 
given  all  to  one.  He  has  wisely  divided  it"  (Chrysost., 
Quoits  Duanda  sint  Uzores.  vol.  iii..  p.  137).     "Nothing,"  he 


says  further,  "  can  better  mold  man  than  a  pious  and  wise 
woman"  (Chrysost.  1.  c;  Strvio,  4,  in  Gi 
6S9).     Mixed  marriages  between  pagans  1 


nan  a  pious  and  wise 
Gtn.,  I  I,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
ts  and  Christians  were 


frowned  upon.  Second  marriages  were  discouraged.  Ter- 
tullian  said  that  "he  who  marries  again  commits  a  decent 
kind  of  adultery"  (Athenag.,  Leg.,  33,  p.  311).  Montanists 
absolutely  forbade  second  marriages,  but  after  the  time  of 
Augustine  it  was  a  heresy  to  condemn  second  marriages. 
Adultery  was  the  only  admitted  cause  of  divorce,  and  then 
separation  was  usually  recommended.  Purity  was  required 
of  both  sexes  equally.  "  The  laws  of  the  Cnsars  are  different 
from  the  laws  of  Christ,"  says  Jerome.  "  With  us,  on  the 
contTEU^,  what  is  not  permitted  for  women  is  also  forbidden 
for  men"  (£p.  77.  Ann.  399,  vol.  i.,  p.  459).  Nevertheless, 
condemning  strictly  their  vice,  the  Church  welcomed  the 
Ma^dalenes,  and  many  of  them  became  noble  martyrs.  Pe- 
lagia.  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  Antioch,  was  converted  and 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
humble  piety.  Afra  died  for  her  Savior  in  Augsburg,  to- 
gether with  three  servants  who,  having  followed  her  in  vice, 
followed  also  in  conversion.  Similar^  high  was  the  position 
of  the  Church  in  regard  to  ckildrm.  At  a  time  when  abortion 
and  exposure  were  frequent,  the  Fathers  declared  that  to 
cause  a  child  to  perish  by  abortion  is  to  destroy  the  work  of 
God.  God  is  the  father  of  all  life,  however  incomplete  it  be. ' 
Those  guilty  of  it  were  excluded  from  the  Church  for  ten 
years  (.Const.  Apost.,  vii.,  3,  p.  366).  Exposure  was  still  more 
condemned.  The  Church  welcomed  the  children.  "If  old 
sinners."  says  Cyprian,  "are  received  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, with  how  much  greater  reason  shall  the  new-bom 
child  be  received,  who  has  not  yet  committed  sin?"  (^P.  59, 
p.  99).  This  was  true  even  of  natural  children.  They 
were  still  under  God's  paternal  care,  and  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  Church  (Methodius,  Cotnm.  x.  Virginum,  Or.  a,  in  Corn- 
Mis).  According  to  Chrysostom,  what  has  upset  the  whole 
worid  is  that  man  has  not  cared  more  for  his  own  children 
(flom.  (U  Viduis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  317).  Chrysostom  and  Jerome 
especially  urge  upon  mothers  to  rightly  influence  the  children. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  early  Church  Monica,  the  mother  of  Au- 
gustine; Nonna,  the  mother  of  Gregory  of  Naxianxus;  An- 
thusa,  the  mother  of  Chrysostom.  The  first  schools  that  may 
be  called  primary  were  kept  in  the  fourth  century  by  Christian 
priestsfPalladius,  V«(aC/ir]/s.;inOpp.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  77).  Basil 
during  his  rule  made  their  keeping  an  especial  duty  (.Rtgula 
Fttsi»s.  Traei.,  intfrrog.,  is  tt  13.  vol.  ii.,  p.  3SS). 

The  next  thin^  to  be  considered  is  the  re- 
lation of    the   primitive   Chttrch   to   the  labor- 
ing classes.    These,  according  to  all  classic  an- 
tiquity, were  despised.     Artizans,  according  to 
Aristotle,  were  not  worthy  of  the 
ThtCkmk  "J?"^^  of  citizens  (O.,  chap,  ii.,  1). 
^  rtj.      Almost  all  manual  and  most  men- 
WoiUns     **'  work  was  done  by  slaves.      By 
Q^ZZi       Christians  work  was  honored.    They 
neither  felt  themselves  to  be  miser- 
able   nor    disgraced    because    they 
had  to  work  with  their  hands  (£/>.  ad.  Zenam 
et  Serenum,  chap,  xvii.,  in  Opf.  Just.  Mart.,  p. 
416).     They  remembered   Chnst  the  carpenter 
and  Paul  the  tent-maker.     The  "Apostolic  (Con- 
stitutions" forbid  a  man  to  mix  with  the  idle 
crowd,   and    advise   him    to    engage    in    useful 
work,  having  his  soul  turned  toward  (Jod  (Book 
L,  chap.  iv.).     The  necessity  of  teaching  youth- 
ful arts  to  children  was   dwelt  upon   {Consiit. 
Apost.,  Book    IV.,    chap,   xi.,   p.   301).     They 


taught  that  if  a  man  did  not  work,  "neither 
should  he  eat." 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  slavery  has  been 
much  discust.  The  primitive  Church,  while  not 
immediately  seeking  to  overthrow  slavery,  imder- 
mined  it.  Before  the  Reformation  slavery  had 
wholly  disappeared  from  Christian  lands,  and  long 
before  that  it  had  almost  disappeared.  The  Church, 
started  among  the  poor,  and,  despised  by  the 
powerful,  had  not  the  power  to  abolish  the  insti- 
tution in  any  legal  way.  But  while  the  Church 
long  allowed  slavery,  it  did  much  to  alleviate  it, 
and  welcomed  the  slave  as  an  equal;  only  in  later 
years  did  the  Church  ever  practise  davery. 

"  No  one  is  a  slave  by  nature/'  say  (dement  of  Alexandria 
and  Basil  (Clem.  Alex.,  Padag.,  III.,  chap,  xii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  aoy; 
Basil,  DeSpir.,  s.,  I.,  chap,  xxi.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4a).  Chrysostom 
says  that  (xod,  who  created  the  two  first  beings  free  and  equal, 
never  created  slaves  to  serve  them  (Horn.  11  tn  Eph.,  {  a,  vol. 
xi.,  p.  167).  Some  of  the  Fathers  held  that  slavery  was  pun- 
ishment, but  they  held  so  of  all  work,  and  yet  that  work  waa 
honorable.  "I  call  noble  and  lord,"  says  Chrysostom,  "the 
slave  who  is  covered  with  chains,  if  it  accords  with  his  life;  I 
call  him  low  and  ignoble  who  in  the  midst  of  dignities  retains 
an  enslaved  soul "  (Or.  in  Terra  Mot%im  tt  Las.,  {  7,  vol.  i..  p. 
78a).  In  the  Church  slavery  was  only  an  accidental  exter- 
nal condition  which  did  not  affect  the  moral  worth.  Again 
and  a^io  the  Church  taught  that  Christianity  was  service. 
Christians  called  themselves,  like  St.  Paul,  servants  or  bond- 
servants (tsvAoi)  of  Christ.  Ignatius  wrote  of  the  slaves: 
"  Let  them  continue  to  serve  without  murmuring,  and  God  will 
pve  them  a  better  than  earthly  liberty"  (.Ad.  PiAyc.,  chap. 
IV.,  p.  41).  Slaves  were  recommended  to  bear  servitude  m 
the  passing  worid  of  exile,  where  none  is  free,  and  beyond 
which  the  Christian  expects  deliverance  and  glory  (August., 
De  Agon*  Christiana,  chap.  vii..  vol.  vi.,  p.  18  i).  In  45 1,  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  forbade  the  convents  to  receive  slaves 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  "in  order  that  the  name 
of  (jod  be  not  dishonored"  (Canon  IV.).  Many  slaves  bore 
noble  testimony  to  their  master  Christ,  such  as  Potamiena. 
Eutyches,  Victorinus,  Maro,  Nereus,  Vitalis,  and  others.  But 
while  bidding  the  slave  be  patient,  the  (Church  spoke  plainly 
to  the  master.  Said  Chrysostom:  "  Do  not  imagine  toat  an 
injury  to  a  slave  will  be  regarded  as  indifferent.  Because  it  is 
only  to  a  slave.  The  laws  of  the  world  see  a  difference  be- 
tween fhe  two  races;  but  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of 
God  ignore  it"  (Chrysost.  Horn,  aa,  in  Eph.,  |  a,  vol.  xi., 
p.  167). 

We  observe  the  difference  between  the  recog- 
nition of  slavery  by  the  primitive  Church  and  its 
recognition  too  frequently  by  the  Church  in  mod- 
em times.  The  primitive  Church  recognized  it  as 
a  human  institution,  to  which  they  were  to  sub- 
mit. The  modem  Church  too  often  tried  to 
prove  slavery  a  divine  institution.  Masters  were 
told  by  the  primitive  Church  to  love  their  slaves  as 
sons  and  as  equals  (Constit.  Apost.,  Book  IV., 
chap,  xii.,  p.  302).  The  Church  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  gifts  of  the  master  who  ill  treated  his 
slaves  (Constit.  Apost.,  Book  IV..  chap,  vi.,  p. 
197).  In  the  early  Church  there  were  households 
where  master  and  servants  formed  one  family. 

When  Thecla  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  fifty 
<rf  her  slaves,  urged  by  giatituae,  appeared  in  her  favor  (Acta 
ss.,  January,  vol  i.,  p.  601).  Paula,  a  descendant  of  Pttulus, 
^milius,  Leo,  and  Fabi(^a  are  spoken  of  as  the  servants 
rather  than  the  mistresses  of  their  women.  But  the  Fathers 
went  farther  than  to  counsel  gentleness.  'They  urged  masters 
to  free  their  slaves.  Gregory  Nasiansen  and  Chrysostom  ai« 
pronunent  in  such  exhortations,  and  many  masters  did  the 
same.  The  earliest  instance  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that 
of  Hermes,  Prefect  of  Rome  under  "Trajan,  who  embraced 
Christianity  with  his  wife,  childien,and  i,a5o  slaves,  whom  he 
fraed  on  the  day  of  their  baptism,  Easter  Day,  with  ample 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood.  He  himself 
afterward  suffered  martyrdom  with  Bishop  Alexander,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  his  convernon.  Another  prefect  of 
Rjome,  Chromatius,  under  Diocletian,  freed  his  1,400  slaves, 
saying  that  those  who  had  God  for  their  father  ought  not  to  be 
the  servants  of  man.  Melania,  with  the  consent  of  her  hus- 
band, Pinius,  freed  8,000  slaves;  Ovonius,  a  Ft«nch  martyr, 
5,000. 

The  Church  especially  did  her  utmost  to  end 
the  horrors  of  the  gladiatorial  combats  and  the 
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degradation  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions.  The 
Chuich  refused  baptism  to  gladiators  unless  they 

gSLve  up  their  profession.  Lactan- 
ai«j<.>j»ui  tius  said:    "Instead  of  buying  and 

feeding  wild  beasts,  iransom  prisoners 


and  feed  the  poor;  instead  of  bring- 
ing together  men  to  kill  each  other, 
go  and  bury  the  innocent  dead"  (Div.  Instit., 
Book  VI.,  chap,  xii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  470).  From  the 
theaters,  at  this  time  grossly  immoral.  Christians 
were  warned  to  absent  themselves.  Those  who, 
in  spite  of  warnings,  still  attended,  were  declared 
unworthy  of  Christian  communion. 

Christiaiia  were  urged  to  find  their  exhibitions  in  nature. 
"What  theater,"  says  one  writer,  "constructed  by  the  hand 
at  man  can  equal  these  wonders  of  creation  "  (.Tract.  <U  Sptcl., 
'a  Off.  Cypr.,  p.  jia)!  Actors  who  became  Christians  and 
had  no  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  such  as  Euchra- 
tins.  were  provided  for  by  the  Church  through  the  effcurts  of 
Cypnan. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the 
primitive  Church  to  the  poor,  and  its  property 
relations  in  general.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a 
more  or  less  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  volun- 
tary communal  life  of  Jerusalem.  There  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  that  there  was  anywhere  es- 
tablished by  the  primitive  Chtirch  a  mechanical 
communism.  Voluntary  communism  seems  to 
have  been  the  ideal  to  which  they  always  tended, 
tho  sometimes  very  vaguelv  and  remotely.  The 
emphasis  was  on  love.  "It  is  not  the  censtis," 
said  Ambrose,  "but  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  that 
show  the  rich  man"  (Ep.,  chap.  Ixiii.,  §  89,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  1044).  Barnabas,  in  warmly  commending 
charity,  argues  that  "we  ought  not  to  consider 
anythmg  as  belon^g  to  ourselves  alone,  but  to 
share  everything  with  our  neighbor;  for  if  there  is 
communion  in  spiritual  and  everlasting  things, 
with  how  much  greater  right  ought  it  to  exist  in 
these  material  things"  (chap,  xix.,  p.  52).  Am- 
brose of  Milan  wrote,  "  Nature  created  everything 
for  common  use.  If,  then,  there  are  men  who 
are  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  products 
of  the  earth,  it  is  contrary  to  natiwe.  The  un- 
equal division  of  this  wealth  is  the  result  of  ego- 
ism and  violence.  Nature  is  the  mother  of  com- 
mon right,  tisurpation  is  the  mother  of  private 
right"  (De  Off.  Ministr.,  Book  I.,  chap,  xxviii., 
§  132,  vol.  ii.,  p.  35). 

The  eai)y  Church  oppoaed  riches  as  hindering  salvation,  but 
Angustine,  Ambrose,  j[eronie,  and  others  teach  that  riches  are 
not  to  be  condemned  m  themselves.  "  Neither  is  every  poor 
man  a  saint,  .  .  .  nor  is  every  rich  man  condemned,"  wrote 
one  (Astcritts,  D*  Dioili  *t  Laiaro,  p.  i}).  "The  hand  of  the 
ChtistiaB,"  said  the  same  writer,  Aatenus,  "ought  onlv  to  be 
held  oat  to  give  alms,  never  to  seiiee  what  does  not  belong  to 
Um"  (Mom.  tl*  (Scmomo,  Iniquio,  p.  33).  The  giving  of 
cbaxity  the  primitive  Church  exahed.  "  It  is  better  to  do  the 
works  of  diarity  than  to  ornament  churches,  or  to  enrich  them 
with  psedous  vaaes"  (Hieron.,  Ep.  ijo,  vol.  i.,  p.  991).  The 
nsiests  were  to  lead  in  this,  especially  the  bisno{».  The 
^%pastotic  Constitutions"  lay  down  their  duties  in  these 
woras:  "To  orphans  take  the  place  of  a  father;  to  widows 
give  the  pcYJtection  that  they  would  have  from  their  husbands; 
help  young  people  who  desire  to  marry  with  your  counsels; 
find  work  lor  the  artisans:  have  pity  on  the  iniirm;  receive 
strangers  beneath  ^nour  roof;  give  food  and  drink  to  those  who 
ate  htxngry  and  thirsty  and  clothes  to  the  naked ;  visit  the  sick 
and  hdp  the  prisoners"  (Book  IV.,  3,  p.  19;).  Charity  was  to 
cause  sacrifice.  We  read  of  the  early  Christians  fasting  that 
they  might  give  to  the  ^oor  IConsHl.  Apost.,  V.  zz.,  p.  331). 
Deaconesses  were  appointed  to  aid  poor  women.  Under 
Bishop  Cornelius,  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the 
Chircn  of  Rome  sapimrted  more  than  i.soo  poor  people.  The 
Cbufcb  of  Antioch|in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  maintained 
noie  than  3,000.  The  Church  of  Rome,  under  Bishop  Sotir, 
m  the  second  half  of  the  second  centurv,  and  100  years  later, 
under  Bisliofi  Stephen,  sent  money  collected  in  distant  prov- 
inces, aometimes  to  help  famished  populations,  sometimes  to 
pgh'^i  the  burdens  a  the  persecuted.  Prelates  sold  the 
I  and  ornaments  of  their  churches  to  aid  the  poor.    This 


was  done  by  Cyril,  by  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Amida,  who  sold 
4ao  vases  and  sent  back  to  freedom  ;,ooo  imprisoned  Per- 
sians, and  by  Deogrstuis,  of  Carthage.     Au- 
gustine and  Ambrose  did  it  to  ransom  cap- 
tives.    Paulinus,  of  Nola  and  Hilary  of  Aries 


l^^l  -  sold  their  large  estates  for  the  poor.  Martin 
vfawtm  of  Tours  sacrificed  his  sacerdotw  robes.  The 
Bishop  of  Ejpupire,  of  Toulouse,  went  hungry 
and  used  only  basket  and  glass  for  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  order  to  help  the  poor.  When 
the  martyr  Lawrence  was  asked  by  the  pagan  governor  for 
the  treasures  of  the  Church,  he  showed  him  the  poor.  Peter, 
the  tax-gatherer,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  on  being  converted 
expiated  his  harshness  by  selling  himself  to  a  dave  merchant 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Clement  of  Rome  writes  to  the 
Church  in  Corinth:  '  We  have  among  us  many  who  have 
given  themselves  to  servitude  in  order  that  others  might  be 
tree."  It  is  told  of  Bishop  Eleusis  of  Cyzicus,  that  he  took 
the  pafian  temples  and  made  them  into  hospitals  for  the  old 
and  widowed.  The  first  orphan  houses  are  of  this  period, 
and  were  cared  for  by  priests.  Special  collections  were  made 
for  prisoners.  The  pcKn-  denied  themselves  a  day's  food  to 
give  to  these.  The  funds  of  the  Church  were  used  to  ransom 
brothers  sentenced  to  public  works  or  the  arena.  The  Church 
was  the  asylum.  Even  Alaric,  on  taking  Rome  is  reported  to 
have  spared  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  churches.  The 
innocent  went  to  the  bishops  for  redress.  In  the  midst  of 
universal  anarchy,  the  bishops  raised  their  voices  in  behalf  of 
outraged  humanity.  It  was  one  of  their  special  duties  to  save 
defenseless  men  from  the  hands  of  powerful  oppressors,  and 
to  intercede  with  the  emperon  and  magistrates  in  their  behalf; 
to  undertake  long  journeys  and  brave  all  wrath,  provided  the 
cause  of  those  in  whom  they  were  interested  was  just.  Most 
frequently  we  find  bishops  giving  assistance  to  country  people, 
who  suffered  from  the  rapacity  of  the  fiscal  agents,  the  avarice 
of  the  usurers,  the  oppression  of  great  proprietors.  For  the 
sick,  the  primitive  Church  did  much,  even  for  the  lepers. 
Basil  advises  that  lepers  be  not  deserted,  but  be  loved  the 
more  for  the  miseries  of  their  desolation.  During  the  plague 
of  Cartha^,  about  sso  a. p.,  and  during  that  of  Alexandria, 
the  Christians  showed  great  bravery  and  love.  The  earliest 
hospitals  are  due  to  the  Church,  the  first  being  established  in 
the  Deginning  of  the  fourth  century.  From  the  latter  half  of 
this  century  they  multiplied  greatly.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  founded  by  Basil  in  Ciesatea.  It  rose,  says  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  like  a  new  town,  providing  lodgings  for  travelers, 
rooms  for  invalids,  workshops  for  the  poor,  provision  for 
lepers.  It  bore  the  name  of  Basilias.  Chrysostom  founded 
several  hospitals.  By  the  time  of  Theodosius  most  of  the 
large  towns  had  hospitals.  The  hermit  Thalassius  founded 
one  for  the  blind. 

The  early  Chtirch  was  especially  remarkable 
for  its  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  its  enemies.  Ter- 
tullian  could  truly  say  that  "if  all  men  loved 
their  friends,  the  Christians  alone  knew  how  to 
love  their  enemies"  (Ad.  Scap.,  i.,  p.  69).  The 
Fathers,  too,  with  their  profound  respect  for 
human  life,  unanimously  condemned  capital  pun- 
ishment. The  Council  of  Elvira  (a.d.  305)  ex- 
cludes the  magistrates  whose  duties  as  decemvirs 
caused  them  to  judge  cases  involving  capital  pun- 
ishment from  joining  in  worship  during  the  year. 
The  emphasis  the  early  Church  put  upon  hospi- 
tality is  well  known,  as  is  also  its  tmiversal  opposi- 
tion to  war. 

It  is  well  to  notice  the  organization  of  the 
Chtirch  for  practical  charities.  At  first  there  was 
little  or  none. 

"  We  give  to  all  and  communicate  to  every  one  who  is  in 
need,    says  Justin  (.Apolce.,  i.,  14).     The  shepherd  of  Hennas 
says:     "Give  simply  to  all,  without  asking 
_.      .^         doubtfully  to  whom  thou  givest,  but  give  to 
UharltlM     a.\V  (Pastor  Htmur.  Matid.,  II.).     Clement  of 
Alexandria  warns  against  trying  to  judge  who 
is  deserving  and  who  undeserving  (Qitis  divis 
salvus.,  chap.  xiii.).     Concerning  the  giving  up  of  property, 
Hermas  says  to  Christians:  "You  are  dwelling  here  in  a  foreign 
city.     Would  any  one  dwelling  in  a  foreign  city  provide  him- 
self with  fields  and  expensive  accommodations  f"  (Simtttt,  I.) 
The  Church  was  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it.     "We  are  no 
Brahmans  nor  Indian  gymnosophists;  no  wild  men  of  the 
woods  and  separatists  from  life.     We  are  mindful  of  the 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  Lord  our  God,  and  do  not  de- 
spise the  enjoyment  of  His  works,"  wrote  Tertullian  (Afoiog.. 
42).     But  the  Fathers  everywhere  counseled  simplicity  of 
life.     "On  the  road  to  heaven."  says  Clement,  "the  best  pro- 
vision is  frugality,  moderation  is  the  shoe,  and  beneficence  the 
staff."  (Pcraaeof.,  III.,  j).     Clement  pities  the  insatiable  who 
collect  their  dainties  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  whom 
"  the  bastingladles  and  the  kitchen  form  the  central  point  of 
existence  "  (f'tidatot.',  I.,  i).    in  an  old  catalog  of  the  apostles. 
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Peter,  Andrew,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  ore  fishermen:  Philip 
an  ass  driver;  Bartholomew,  a  vegetable  gardener;  James,  the 
son  of  Alphieus,  a  mason.  Later,  when  the  Church  became 
corrupt,  men  like  Chrvaostom  vehemently  attacked  the  luxury 
of  the  day.  Said  Chrysostom  of  the  luxuriously  dressed 
woman:  "Of  how  many  poor,  O  woman,  dost  thou  bear  upon 
thine  arms  the  spoils  I '  Yet,  even  when  the  Church  was  at 
ber  amplest,  there  were  some  organisations  for  charity. 
Deacons,  deaconesses,  and  widows,  who  were  considered 
officers  in  the  Church,  had  special  charge  of  the  charities,  but 
always  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  bishope.  Alms  were 
collected  and  distributed  largely  at  the  agapa,  which  were 
first  suppers  in  common  for  alTChurch  members,  later  suppers 
for  the  poor,  and  finally  occasions  of- drunkenness  and  ex- 
cesses. Hontanism  tried  to  react  from  these  excesses  and  any 
compromise  with  the  worid  by  strict  discipline  and  by  limiting 
chuich-membership  to  the  select  few,  but  this  was  to  nuke  the 
Church  separatist  and  sectarian  and  sacrifice  her  power  as  a 
Church  for  the  world.  It  taught  the  Church  to  distinguish 
between  the  "  religious  "  and  the  "  secular,"  sending  the  "relig- 
ious" into  monasticism  and  asceticism,  and  the  "secular^* 
into  worldliness. 

As  a  result  of  this  alliance  with  the  State,  the 
Church,  still  more  developing  her  worldliness, 
gradually  came  to  palliate,  aUow,  and  endorse, 
and  even  own  slaves  (so  that  even  so  pure  a  spirit 
as  Gregory  the  Great  makes  no  apology  for  hav- 
ing a  fugitive  slave  brought  back  '  by  any  means  " 
from  Otranto,  tho  he  was  also  torn  from  wife  and 
children,  to  serve  as  a  baker  in  Rome).  Thus  the 
Church  gradually  became  full  of  all  such  worldli- 
ness as  called  forth  the  burning  protests  of  Chrys- 
ostom. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  devel- 
opment of  Monasticism,  for  the  social  results 
of  which  see  the  article  on  that  subject.  Still 
through  all  the  earlier  centuries  the  Church  was 
not  only  the  friend  but  the  leader  of  social  reform. 
If  she  did  not  abolish  slavery  or  advocate  all  the 
social  reforms  that  are  suggested  to-day,  it  was 
because  they  were  not  proposed.  She  was  at 
least  on  the  side  of  the  most  radical  reform  there 
was,  or,  rather,  the  mother  and  the  life  of  all  re- 
form. On  the  whole,  well  could  Tertullian  point 
to  the  life  and  love  of  the  Chiu-ch,  which  to  the 
jealous  hatred  of  its  enemies  was  a  reproach. 
See  how  they  love  one  another,"  mocked  these 
enemies;  "as  ii  they  were  ready  to  die,  the  one  for 
the  other."  "Yes,"  says  Tertiillian,  "we  love 
one  another;  we  are  brothers,  for  we  have  a  com- 
mon Father,  and  the  same  Spirit  has  led  us  from 
darkness  to  light.  We  are  also  your  brothers, 
because,  altho  you  are  our  persecutors,  you  are 
men  like  us.  We  support  one  another;  we  have 
everything  in  common  except  our  wives;  each  one 
freely  brings  his  oflfering  to  relieve  the  poor,  the 
sick,  orphajis,  widows,  travelers,  and  prisoners. 
We  are  not  incapable  of  the  business  of  life,  for 
do  we  not  live  with  you,  sharing  your  habits  and 
necessities?  We  do  not  retire  into  forests;  we 
do  not  flee  from  life;  we  use  everything  with 
thanksgiving;  we  sail  with  you;  we  niix  with  you 
in  the  forum,  in  camp,  in  commerce;  we  refrain 
only  from  your  spectacles,  sacrifices,  disorders, 
and  crimes    {Apotogeticus,  about  198  a.d.). 

m.— The  MedieTal  Chiueh 

In  this  section  we  shall  not  enter  so  much  into 
details,  because  these  are  given  in  other  articles : 
that  on  the  Canon  Law,  which  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  the  medieval  Church,  and  the  gen- 
eral article  on  Christianity  and  Social  Reform, 
Christian  influence,  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  least, 
being  admittedly  almost  identical  with  Church 
influence.  Yet  a  few  general  characterizations 
may  here  be  made,  and  one  or  two  points  eluci- 
dated. 

We  notice,  first,  that  the  medieval  Church  was 


the  great  leveler;  the  clerical  order  was  the  one 
profession  in  which  it  was  possible  for  a  man  of 
the  htimblest  birth  to  attain  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion.    This  was  less  by  virtue  of  enactment  than 
in  consequence  of  the  facts  (a)  that  the  Church 
remained  free  from  the  distinctions  of  classes  that 
grew  up  in  the  civil  state,  and  (6)  that  churchmen, 
as  the  nde  of  celibacy  became  tmiversal  in  Latin 
Christendom,  could  be  raised  to  any  rank  without 
founding  a  family  of  nobles.     Many  a  peasant 
heard  of  the  learned  Grostfite,  son  of  a  serf,  the 
most  distinguished  scholar  of  thirteenth-centupy 
Oxford,  the  Oxford  which  existed  long  before  a 
college  was  founded — the  friend  of  the  reforming 
friars,  the  enemy  of  the  Roman  court,  the  advo- 
cate of  England  for  the  EngUsh;  and  was  eager, 
out  of  his  scanty  means,  to  buy  the  license  th^  his 
son  might  go  to  the  schools  and  take  orders.    The 
possibility  of  rising  was,  it  is  true,  not  confined  to 
churchmen;  but  that  which  was  the  exception 
among  the  laity  was  conurton  among  the  clergy. 
Nor  was  it  till  centuries  later  that  it  became  the 
accepted  doctrine  that  an  ordained  person  was 
ipso  facto  a  free  man;  and  if  in  the  fifth  century  it 
could  be  conceived  that  a  man  might  be  a  clergy- 
man and  yet  a  slave,  this  idea  early  gave  way  be- 
fore another,  which  presumed  that  if  a  slave  were 
ordained  with  the  knowledge  of  his  lord,  and 
without  any  objection  raised  by  him,  he  was  a 
free  man,  tho  not  formally  manumitted.     For 
the  effect  of  the  medieval  Church  upon  slavery,  see 
Christianity  and  Social  Reform.     It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  before  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion slavery,  and,  in  some  cotmtries  hke  England, 
even  serfdom,  had  disappeared  from  Christendom. 
The  medieval  Church  had  put  it  down. 

We  notice  next  as  characteristic  of  the  medi- 
eval Church  its  monasteries,  nixnneries,  and 
Church  brotherhoods  of  various  kinds,  not  only 
as  centers  of  Christian  equality,  but  as  asylums 
for  the  opprest  and  as  centers  of  brotherhood 
life  and  work.  Says  Thorold  Rogers  upon  this 
point: 

"The  relief  of  destitution  was  the  fundamental  religioas  duty 
of  medieval  Christianity,  I  mifht  have  said  of  Christianity 
itself.  In  ancient  polities  it  might  be  the  dutjr  of  the  State 
to  relieve  distress;  it  was  always  its  prudence,  if  it  cared  for 
security.  To  get  abundant  supplies  of  food  for  the  poorer 
■  citizens  in  one  way  or  the  other  was  the  constant  anxiety  of 
democratic  Athens  and  of  imperial  Rome.  But  from  the 
very  first  Christianity  transferred  this  duty  from  the  State  to 
the  individual,  and  to  the  voluntary  corporation.  The  early 
Church  undoubtedly  preached  patience,  but 
I  *'  much  more  emphatically  inculcated  the 
lunaitMriM  duty  of  almsgiving.  The  contribution  of  the 
tithe  was  enforcea  in  order  that  a  third  part, 
at  least,  of  the  proceeds  should  go  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  deserving  poor.  In  the  fifteenth  century  nothing 
moves  the  righteous  wrath  of  Gascoifne  more  than  the  teach- 
ing of  Pecock  to  the  effect  that  ecclesiastical  revenues  enjoyed 
by  churchmen  can  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  discteuon 
ot  the  recipient  as  freely  as  the  proceeds  of  private  property. 
After  heresy,  simony,  and  sorcery,  the  heaviest  charge  which 
could  be  leveled  against  a  churchman  was  that  of  avarice, 
and  a  covetous  priest  who  hoarded  his  revenues  was  lucky  it 
the  charge  of  avarice  was  not  coupled  with  those  graver  vices 
to  which  I  have  referred.  We  may  be  certain,  too,  that  the 
duty  which  was  so  generally  imposed  on  them  by  public 
opinion — the  force  of  which  is  not  yet  extinct — was  inculcated 
by  them  on  others.     In  times  of  plenty,  too,  food  was  often 

gven  with  wages.  A  wealthy  monastery  or  college  would 
id  a  place  at  its  servants'  table  for  the  artisans  which  it 
employed  without  much  grudging,  and  the  poor  at  the  gate 
would  not  be  sent  away  empty-handed.  Where  mendicancy 
was  no  disgrace,  almsgiving  was  like  to  be  considered  the  moat 
necessary  and  the  most  ordinary  of  the  virtues. 

"It  hats  been  often  said  and  often  denied  that  the  raonaa- 
teries  supplied  the  want  which  the  poor  law.  two  generations 
after  the  dissolution  of  these  bodies,  enforced.  That  the 
monasteries  were  renowned  for  their  almsgiving  is  certain. 
The  duty  of  aiding  the  needy  was  universal.  Themselves  the 
creatures  of  chanty,  they  could  not  deny  to  others  that  on 
which  they  subsisted.     But  some  otders  were  under  special 
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ihities.  The  Hoapltaten  were  bound  to  relieve  casoal  desti- 
tiitioa.  Hence  when  Waynflete  procured  the  surrender  of 
the  hoiaae  of  the  Oxford  Hospitalers,  he  bound  his  college  to 
the  duties  which  the  surrendoed  hotue  had  performed,  duties 
which,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  were  speedily  evaded. 
So  again  the  preaching  and  beming  friars  were  the  nurses  of 
the  sick,  especially  those  who  labored  under  infectious  dis- 
eases. There  were  houses  where  doles  of  bread  and  beer  were 
given  to  all  wayfarers,  houses  where  the  sick  were  tended, 
clothed,  and  fed,  particularly  the  lepers.     There  wen  nun- 


^  where  the  nuns  weie  nurses  and  midwives;  and  even 
now  the  ruins  of  these  houses  contain  living  record  of  the 
ancient  practises  of  their  inmates  in  the  rare  medicinal  herbs 
which  are  still  found  within  their  xirecincts.  In  the  universal 
destruction  of  these  establishments,  the  hardest  instnunenU 
of  Henry's  purposes  interceded  for  the  retention  of  some 
anwing  the  most  meritorious,  useful,  and  unblemished  of 
them.  It  is  possible  that  these  institutions  created  the  men- 
Acancy  which  they  relieved,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  assisted  much  which  needed  their  help  ('Wcrk  and 
Waani.'  p.  416). 

"what  an  enormous  part  in  the  polity  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  played  by  these  monasteries  is  well  known.  The  estates 
of  the  monasteries  are  said  over  and  over  again  to  have  com- 
prued  a  third  of  the  Imights'  fees  in  England.  Most  of  these 
religioiis  houses  were  founded  before  the  dose  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  many  of  them  In  the  eariy  ages  of  the  Saxon 
polity.  Only  a  few  were  founded  in  later  times.  Besides  these 
monastic  estates,  the  bishops  and  the  cbapteis  held  larse 


"  Many  of  the  English  towns  grew  np  round  monasteries. 
The  piety  of  the  converted  Saxons  led  them  to  spend  lavishly 
In  tliie  foundation  of  these  institutions,  and  the  prindpel  part 
o(  the  documents  which  have  been  preserved  from  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  Conquest  refer  to  these  eariy  monasteries. 
Thus  the  town  of  Oxford  grew  np  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  monasteries  of  St.  Prideswide  and  Osney.  Such  ms  the 
origin  of  Abingdon,  of  Reading,  of  St.  Albans,  of  Coventry,  of 
Dnrfaank." 


That  these  centers  of  religious  life  were  centers 
also  of  humble  tMotherly  work  is  well  known. 
Says  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Econ- 
omy": 

"The  lands  held  by  a  religious  house,  at  least  those  in  its 
immecUate  vicinity,  were,  as  a  rxile,  cultivated  by  the  brother- 
hood itself,  and  the  personal  interest  thus  devoted  to  the 
work  produced  better  results  than  the  enforced  labor  of 
bondmen.  The  evidence  of  the  Domesday  stirvey  goes  to 
show  that  the  Church  lands  were  in  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion than  other  property.  The  monks  also  employed  them- 
sdvea  in  clearing  forests,  draining  marshes,  and  making  roads 
and  bridges  (cf.  Lingard,  i.,  267  aq.-j  Cunningham,  'Growth 
of  Enslisn  Industry  and  Commerce  in  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages.  p|i.  64,  MQ.  1890);  and  the  Cistercian  order,  through 
the  activity  which  it  displayed  in  sheep  farming,  promoted  in 
a  singular  dgtree  the  production  of  the  staple  commodity  of 
England  Through  the  immense  extent  of  their  propwty, 
vanoosly  estimated  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  the  total  landed  property  of 
Eiu;land  (Wydifle,  <l*  Eed..  xv.,  p.  338;  cf.  Pearson,  'History 
of  England,'  ii.,  4^7,  1867},  the  churebes  and  religious  houses 
came  to  take  an  important  share  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country;  and  it  Is  acknowled^d  that  the  clergy 
were  mild  landlords  (see  Stubbs,  'Constitutional  History,' 
iii.*  56a).  The  attacks  of  the  Lollards  upon  the  landed  prop- 
city  of  the  Church  were  inspired  rather  by  a  priori  objections 
to  the  system  itself  than  hy  any  actual  abuses  to  which  it  led; 
and  the  consideration  which  Bishop  Pecock,  writing  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  alleged  on  the  opposite  side 
are  probably  in  the  main  just.  'The  treuthe  is,'  he  says, 
'  that  the  tenementis  and  aue  the  possessiouns  with  her  pur- 
tcnaunds,  which  the  dergie  (religiose  or  not  religiose)  holden 
and  hauen,  is  better  meintened  and  susteyned  and  reparid  and 
kept  fro  falling  into  noiut  and  into  wildirness.  than  if  tho  same 
tenementis  and  possessiouns  with  her  purtenauncis  weren 
in  the  hondis  of  grete  lordis,  or  of  knyztis.  or  of  squyeris. 
.  .  .  The  tcnauntts,  occupying  tho  tenementis  and  posses- 
siomis  with  purtcnaunds  vndir  the  dergie,  ben  esilier  tretid, 
lasse  diseasd,  and  not  greened  hi  extordoun,  as  thei  schoulden 
be,  if  thei  hdden  the  same  tenementis  and  possessiouns  of 
temporal  lordis  or  of  knyztis  and  squyers.'  Among  other 
points  in  favor  of  those  who  held  of  the  Church,  Pecock  notices 
that  their  tenure  was  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  than  that  of 
those  who  hdd  under  lay  lords  ('Repressor  of  Overmuch 
Blaming  of  the  Clergy.'  vol.  ii..  p.  370  $tq.,  ed.  Babington, 
i860).  It  has  been  noticed  by  critics  least  friendly  to  the 
medieval  Church  that  it  was  such  causes — the  known  ad- 
vantage to  the  tenant — that  did  much  to  recondle  public 
oramion  to  the  enormous  estates  held  by  the  Church  (Pearson, 
'History  of  England,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  <os;  Rogers,  vol.  i.,  p.  160). 
That  at  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  state  of  things  was 
somewhat  altered,  and  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  of  Chnreh  property  called  forth 
well-founded  oomplaiata  (of.  'Dyalose  betwene  a  Ooitill- 


man  and  a  Husbandman,'  1S30,  ed.  Arber,  i87>.  P- 134  MJI.; 
'Ballads  bom  Manuscripts,  ed.  Pumivall,  1869,  vol.  1.), 
need  not  be  denied." 

But  it  was  not  only  manual  work  that  was 

g;rformed    by    the    monks    and    clergy.    Says 
ogers: 

"The  clergy,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  contained 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  we  should  call  the  professional 
classes.     The  architects,  the  physicians,  the  lawyers,  the 
scribes,  the  teachers,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  almost  always 
dergymen,  and  when  employed  in  these  callings  were  rewarded 
for  their  services  with  benefices.     We  Imow  but  few  of  the 
men  who  designed  the  great  cathedrals,  churebes,  and  castles 
of  the  Middle  A^ea — those  buildings  which  are  the  wonder  of 
our  age  for  their  vastness,  their  exquisite  proportions,  and 
their  equally  exquisite  detail.     But  when  we  do  know,  as  it 
were  by  acddent,  who  the  builder  was,  he  is 
almost  always  a  clergyman.     It  seems  as  tho 
Tlia  ClngT  >kiU  in  architecture  and  intimate  acquaint- 
gf  Ml.         ance  with  all  which  was  necessary  not  only 
_,...^?         for  the  desijgn  of  the  structure,  but  for  good 
■  IdlUt  Af0S  workmanship  and  endurance,  were  so  common 
an  accomplishment,  that  no  one  was  at  the 
pains  to  proclaim  nis  own  reputation  or  to 
record  the  reputation  of  another.     It  is  known  that  we  owe 
the  design  of  Rochester  Castle  and  the  Tower  to  one  ecclesi- 
astic.    It  is  recorded  that  William  of  Wykeham  was  Edward 
III.'s  architect  at  Windsor,  as  well  as  his  own  at  Winchester 
and    Oxford,    and    of   various   handsome    churches   which 
were  built  during  his  long  episcopate.     It  is  probable  that 
Waynfiete  desired  the  beautiful  buildings  at   Magdalen 
College;  and  it  is  alleged  that  Wolsey,  in  his  youth,  planned 
the  matchless  tower,  which  has  charmed  every  spectator  for 
nearly  four  centuries.     But  no  one  knows  who  desired  and 
carried  out  a  thousand  of  those  poems  in  stone  which  were 
the  glory  of  the  Middle  A^,  and  have  been  made  the  subjects 
of  servile  and  stupid  imitations  in  our  own. 

"  The  monks  were  the  men  of  lettera  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
historians,  the  jurists,  the  philosophers,  the  physicians,  the 
students  of  nature.  It  is  owing  to  their  labon  that  we  know 
anything  of  our  annals,  of  the  events'by  which  the  ^litical 
history  of  England  is  interpreted.  They  were  often  frivolous, 
frequently  credulous,  but  they  odlected  the  facts  to  the  best 
of  thdrability.  Itistruethatthemateiialwhichtheyput  in- 
to shape  is  far  less  in  quantity  than  those  voluminous  archives 
are  wnich  are  preserved  in  our  national  collection.  But 
these,  tho  of  great  collateral  value,  would  have  but  little  con- 
structive importance  in  the  absence  of  the  chronicles  which  the 
monks  compiled.  This  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  fifteenth  century  and  part  of  the  sixteenth.  .  .  . 

'I  am  convinced  that  scnoc^ls  were  attached  to  every  mon- 
astery, and  that  the  extraordinary  number  of  foundation 
schools  established  just  after  the  Reformation  of  1547  was  not 
a  new  seal  few  a  new  learning,  but  the  fresh  and  very  inade- 
quate supply  cd  that  which  had  been  so  suddenly  and  disas- 
trously extinguished.     ('Work  and  Wages.'  p.  16a.) 

"  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not  monks  o' 
the  lower  ranks  who  did  manual  and  literary  work,  but  eccle- 
siastics of  the  highest  rank.  We  find  such  men  as  Hilary  of 
Aries,  one  of  the  leading  prelates  in  the  French  Church,  work- 
ing in  the  field.  Becket,  the  Archbishop  of  (Canterbury,  when 
he  visited  a  monastery  in  harvest  did  not  hesitate  to  labor  in 
the  fields.  St.  Dunstan  is  reported  to  have  been  an  excellent 
Uaclomith." 

For  what  the  medieval  Chtm:h  did  to  put  down 
feuds,  to  bring  in  "the  peace  of  God,  etc.,  see 
Christianity  and  Social  Reform.  We  notice 
here  the  influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  State. 
The  political  influence  of  the  medieval  Church 
was  enormotisly  great.  Undoubtedly  much  of  it 
was  due  to  ambition  for  temporal  power,  espe- 
cially with  the  Roman  see  and  wherever  her  spirit 
went;  but  equally  undoubtedly,  apart  from  all 
question  of  ambition,  the  medieval  Church  often 
used  her  enormous  power,  and  especially  did  many 
of  her  leading  prelates  use  their  commanding  in- 
fluence, to  protect  the  rights  of  the  common  people 
against  the  aggression  both  of  the  barons  and  of 
the  king.  We  can  cite  only  a  few  examples,  but 
they  are  strewn  on  every  page  of  medieval  his- 
tory. In  England,  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  leader  ancTthe  prime  mover 
in  wresting  from  King  Richard  the  Magna  Charta, 
which  has  now  become  the  birthright  of  every 
Englishman  and  American.  In  France,  the  life 
of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  filled  with  records  of 
masterly  and  effectual  resistance   against   the 
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wrongs  and  violence  of  the  barons.  In  Italy,  the 
political  influence  of  Savonarola,  the  Dominican 
monk,  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  these 
are  shining  illustrations  of  what  was  done  in  a 
humbler  way  and  on  a  lesser  scale  by  thousands 
of  brave  medieval  churchmen.  The  influence  of 
Wycliffe's  poor  priests,  and  above  all  of  John 
Ball,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Says  Tborold 
Rogers: 

The  (loor  priests  alone  could  traveise  the  cxnmtiy  by  tifcht, 
and,  without  suspicion,  advise  their  followers.     They  were 
precisely  the  persons  who  could  orsanise  resistance  among 
the  serfs,  could  win  and  keep  their  confidence,  and  could  be 
trusted  with  their  subscriptions,  their  plans, 
and  their  communications.      Wycliffe's  pcxir 
yfkf  Poor      priests   had  honeycombed  the  minds  of  the 
p-t.^1  upland  folk  with  what  may  be  called  religious 

'""'•  socialism.  By  Wycliffe's  labors  the  Bible 
men  had  been  introduced  to  the  new  world  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  to  the  primeval  garden  and  the  young  world,  where 
the  first  parents  of  all  manund  lived  by  simple  toil,  and  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  proud  noble  and  knight,  as  well  as  of  the 
down-trodden  serf  and  despised  burgher.  They  read  of  the 
brave  times  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  when  every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  sat  under  his 
own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  niake  him  afraid. 
They  read  how  God,  tuvugh  His  prophet,  had  warned  Israel 
of  the  evils  which  would  come  to  them  when  a  Idng  should 
rule  over  them,  and  how  speedily  this  was  verified  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  Rehoboam,  with  his  depraved  and  fodish 
counselors,  of  how  woe  had  been  predicted  to  the  people  over 
whom  a  child  should  rule.  The  Cod  of  Israel  had  bade  His 
people  be  husbandmen,  and  not  mounted  knights  and  men- 
at-arms.  But,  most  of  all,  the  preacher  would  dwell  on  his 
own  prototype,  on  the  man  of  God,  the  wise  prophet  who  de- 
nounced kings  and  princes  and  high  priests,  and,  by  God's 
commission,  made  them  like  a  potter's  vessel  in  the  day  of  His 
wrath,  or  on  those  bold  judges  who  were  zealous  even  to 
slaying.  For  with  this  book,  so  old.  yet  so  new,  the  peasant 
preacher — we  are  told  that  many  learned  to  read  when  they 
were  old  that  they  might  tell  the  Bible  story-^Muld  stir  up 
the  souls  of  these  clowns  with  the  true  narrative  of  another 
people,  and  would  be  sure  that  his  way  to  their  hearts  and 
their  confidence  would  be,  as  it  always  has  been  with  the 
leaders  of  a  religious  reviral.  by  entirely  sympathizing  with 
their  wrongs,  their  sufTenngs,  and  their  hopes.  And  when 
they  told  them  that  the  lords  had  determined  to  drag  them 
back  to  their  old  serfdom,  the  preacher  could  discourse  to 
them  of  the  natural  equality  of  man,  of  the  fact  that  all,  kings, 
lords,  and  priests,  live  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  labor 
of  the  husbandman,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
die  with  arms  in  their  hands  than  to  be  thrust  back,  without 
an  effort  on  their  part,  into  the  shameful  davery  from  which 
they  had  been  delivered.  And  as  their  eyes  kindled,  and  they 
grasped  their  staves,  he  could  tell  them  to  keep  their  ears  o^n 
for  the  news  of  their  deliverance,  that  on  the  password  being 
given,  they  were  at  once  to  hie  to  the  appointed  place,  whm 
a  great  work  could  be  done  for  God's  people  by  His  ap- 
pointed servant  ("Work  and  Wages,"  p.  asf).  It  is  true 
that  the  correctness  of  this  view  has  been  questioned,  but  that 
it  is  largely  true  is  perhaps  fixt.  Green  says  that  in  the 
preaching  of  John  Ball,  "the  mad  priest  of  Kent,"  England 
'first  listened  to  the  knell  of  feudalism  and  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man."  For  an  account  of  somewhat  similar 
movements  on  the  Continent,  see  Brbthrkh  or  thb  Common 
Lipb:  Couuunisu;  Middle  Ages,  etc.  But  already  in 
noticing  these  movements  that  were  reformatory  of^  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  society,  we  are  in  the  dark  days  when 
Rome,  led  by  her  earthly  ambition  and  derire  for  tempOTal 
power,  had  forgotten  the  life  of  the  spirit:  and,  first,  the  pa- 
pacy itself  had  grown  utterly  and  scandalously  corrupt,  uid 
was  completely  dominated  by  worldly  policy,  and  then  grad- 
oally  the  poison  spread  from  the  head  to  feet  and  memben, 
till  the  whole  medieval  Church,  save  for  reforming  move- 
ments like  those  led  by  Wydiffe,  Huss.  and  Savonarola,  be- 
came dead  in  trespasses  and  sins — the  higher  clergy  profligate 
mammon  servers,  the  lower  clergy  profligate  servers  of  the 
senses:  the  monasteries  (tho  not  always  even  then)  too 
commonly  centers  of  vice,  the  nunneries  homes  of  license  for 
™*??]?.j  •  "'  °"  "'"  "'  """*  "°'  dwell,  tho  it  must  be 
leiuembered  in  obtaining  a  true  picture  of  the  effect  of  the 
medieval  Church  upon  social  reform;  yet  there  is  little  danger 
in  Protestant  lands  of  its  being  forgotten.  We  are  more  ant 
"I^D  poison  of  corruption  came  from  the  worldli- 

"***  L  J'?™'  "no  that  for  long  centuries,  even  after  Rome 
waa  herself  corruot.  the  Catholic  Church  (in  England  espe- 
fUlly,  never  wholly  subject  to  Rome)  was  the  great  purifying, 
hbenting,  civilizing.  Christianizing  factor  of  medieval  life. 
For  the  close  relation  between  many  of  the  medieval  trade 
gilds  and  the  Church,  see  Gilds.  Almost  all  gilds  had  their 
patron  saint  and  their  church,  where  they  went  for  solemn 
worship,  and  whose  clergy  took  an  active  interest  in  their 
life,  religion  and  busioeas  being  continually  interblended  in 
medieval  life. 


IV. — ^Fiom  the  Refomution  to  tlie  Present  Time 

With  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  soon  after, 
when  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  had  be- 
come well  established  in  reformed  coiuitries,  we 
have  a  great  change  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  social  reform.     That  Protestantism,  by  reach- 
ing the  individual,  has  along  certain  lines  done 
much  for  social  reform,  no  thoughtftd  man  can 
deny.    But  the  Protestant  Churches  as  a  whole 
accomplished  but  little.  Rome,  too,  since  the  Ref- 
ormation has,  until  recently,  done  even  less.    The 
Reformation,  in  its  appe^  to  personal  faith,  to 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  to  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  had  largely  the  effect,  both  on  Romat% 
and  Protestant  churches,  of  exalting  belief,  creeds, 
dogma,   and   discussion  above  life.     It  divided 
Protestantism  into  so  many  sects,  each  discussing 
and  battling  to  sustain  its  own  peculiar  belief 
and  separate  church  machinery,  as  to  cause  the 
reform  of  the  social  life  to  be  imtil  recently  almost 
forgotten.     This,  too,  has  been  intensified  by  two 
other  elements  in   Protestant  faith.     First,   its 
exaltation  of  what  it  calls  "the  spiritual  life," 
largely  meaning  by  this  a  life  that  fends  its  chief 
interest  in  the  life  hereafter,  leading  to  what  has 
been  well  called  "  otherworldliness" ;  and  secondly, 
the  tendency  to  individualism.    This  combination 
of  tendencies  in  Protestant  thought  has  at  times 
almost  wholly  divorced  Church  life  from  the  life 
of  this  world ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  social  reform  we 
have  after  the  Reformation  nearly  a  blank.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  be  noted.     First,  the 
early  Protestants — for  example,  the  Anabaptists 
of  Germany — referring  directly  to  the  New  "Testa- 
ment, learned  there  oi  its  communism,  and  not  a 
few  attempts  were  made  to  reproduce 

_^.       it.     It  has  led  to  a  long  series  of  Prot- 
U."vV"       estant  attempts  at  communism  (see 

rf^^  Communism),  some  of  them  very  suc- 
lUfiirmwtioii  cessful — for  example,  the  Shakers. 
jtaiuiuiaium  g^^^  jj^  ^j^g  gj^^  place,  these  attempts 

were  made  by  sects,  and  therefore 
were  so  limited  by  narrow  and  peculiar  doctrinal 
requirements  as  to  very  materially  reduce  their 
influence;  while  secondly,  they  were  based  on 
the  \pelief  that  Christians  must  go  out  from  the 
world  and  be  separate,  rather  than  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  that  the  whole  world  is  God's,  and  the 
duty  of  Christians  is  to  remain  in  the  world,  tho 
not  of  it,  and  to  bring  it  wholly  into  subjection  to 
its  King.  The  second  exception  to  the  divorce 
between  the  Protestant  churches  and  the  social 
life  was  in  the  attempt  of  many  of  the  first  Protes- 
tant leaders,  such  as  Calvin,  Crom- 
Tha  Pmltui  *'''^'  *"*^  ^^^  Pilgrim  Fathers  in 
ThMmsT  America,  to  set  up  a  theocracy  on 
xnnoarasT^  earth,  with  their  particular  church 
organization  as  the  interpreter  of 
the  Divine  will.  These  efforts  have  passed  into 
history,  and  are  now  as  much  marked  by  their 
complete  failure  and  their  renunciation  by  all 
Protestant  sects  as  they  were  once  marked  by 
intense  faith  in  their  efficacy.  The  attempts 
belong  to  the  first  years  of  Protestantism,  when 
its  principles  were  held  in  the  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
fanned  by  persecution  and  martyrdom.  Protes- 
tantism, as  soon  as  it  reached  its  logical  outcome, 
conceived  this  world  for  the  most  part  to  be  "a 
dreary  wilderness,"  from  which  the  individual  is 
saved  by  the  efficacy  of  his  personal  faith  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ;  Cnristianity  to  be  the 
salvation  of  the  individtial  soul,  and  the  Church  to  - 
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be  but  the  coming  together  of  the  individuals 
who  are  being  saved.  While  later  Protestant 
thought  in  Unitarianism  and  even  in  orthodox 
circles  has  given  up  much  of  this  soteriology, 
still  the  divorce  of  the  Chvirch  from  practical 
sodal  matters  has  until  recently  remained.  The 
individualism  of  Protestantism  is  admitted  by 
friend  and  declared  by  foe.  As  applied  to  eco- 
nomics, it  has  its  good  and  its  bad  effect.  Un- 
doubtedly it  has  produced  a  period  through  which 
both  the  world  and  the  Church  had  to  pass. 
Economics  and  religious  individualism  are  largely 
identical.  Says  Paligrave's  "Dictionary  of  Pwiti- 
cal  Economy    : 

Gnixot,  Seebohm,  K.  Marx,  and  fi.  de  Laveleye  declare 
lEke  that  the  "historr  ct  capital  and  the  supremacy  of  pri- 
me interest."  i.  e.,  commerce  inits  modem  aspect,  commenced 
cmtemponneously  with  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  a» 
cmpuaed,  as  that  movement  was,  by  many  discoveries  and 
iDvrations^  and  the  recovered  sense  of  personal  freedom  and 
wspoutibihty.  In  "  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  their 
Bearing  upon  the  Liberty  and  Prosperity  of  Nations,"  by 
Bmile  de  Lavdeye  (187s),  the  progress  of  economic  enterprise 
is  attributed  to  the  superior  education  and  enlightenment 
losteied  by  Protestantism.  De  Tocqueville  ascribes  to  the 
Puritan  discipline  of  the  first  settlers  the 
same  result  in  the  commerdal  expansion  of 
iHtMtaat-  tbe  United  States.  Prom  Luther  to  Protes- 
U,M  TimHw4jL.  tant  divines  of  the  present  day  the  moral  force 
ttT^^^^  of  the  dignity  of  laDor  and  the  duty  of  cheer- 
**ll»lln  ful  exertion  in  the  subduing  the  earth  by  eco- 
nomic effort  have  been  held  up  to  admiration, 
and  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  economic  life 
of  Protestant  countries.  The  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  which 
appeased  in  1775—76,  marks  a  revolution  of  thought  as  truly 
ss  in  the  world  of  industry.  "  The  machine  is  somewhat  in 
tlie  nature  of  ProtestanU5m,"  says  Dean  Uhlhom  in  his 
Imchure  on  "  Katholidsmus  imd  Protestantismus  gegenuber 
dersodalen  Pnge"  (1887).  Private  property  is  encouraged 
by  Protestantism.  Luther,  in  his  "Sermon  on  Usurjr" 
(■.5;9),  speaks  of  three  grades  "  of  dealing  well  and  worthdy 
with  temporal  goods."  The  highest  is  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  despciied  of  it  without  ofTering  opposition;  the  lowest  is  to 
take  nrithpr  profit  nor  interest,  tno  be  sees  objections  to  this 
ideal  being  realised.  While  Erasmus  complained  of  the 
"nge  of  uwueiship."  Protestantism  endeavored  to  make  a 
eampromise,  maintaining  the  ideal  in  theory  and  encouraging 
what  Fr.  A.  Lange  calls  a  "moderate  egoism"  or  "ethicd 
materialism,"  in  practise  (see  "Geschicnte  des  Materialis- 
ms," i.,  aS4,  S94.  Cf.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers  on  "The  Eco- 
aomaclnterpretation  of  History,"  1888,0.83).  Liberation o( 
iadurtry  follows  logically  from  that  of  liberty  of  thought,  de- 
veloning  the  6ve  points  of  industrial  independence — medom 
cf  labor,  free  trade  in  land,  free  movement  of  capital,  freedom 
of  industrial  enteriviae,  and  a  free  market  regiilated  by  de- 
mand and  supply;  it  further  implies  the  removal  of  all  gov- 
ermnental  and  trade  restrictions — in  a  word,  laissn-fain. 
ladvidoalism  in  r^igion  and  industry  go  together.  ^ 

It  is  not  therefore  strange  that  slavery,  supprest  in  Europe 
by  the  medieval  Church,  reappeared  in  the  slave  trade  after 
the  Refcrmation,  piractised  by  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
peoples.  It  is  not  sUange  that  all  the  evils  which  are  laid  at 
the  door  of  individualism  and  competition  should  be  largely 
condoned,  sometimes  defended,  and  at  least  allowed  and  not 
wddota  practised  by  individualistic  and  competing  churches. 
Individual  Protestants  like  Wilberforce  and  Howard  and 
Chalmers  and  Shaftesbury  and  Garrison  (for  at  least  in 
Gsrrison's  early  reform  days  he  was  a  believer  in  the  Church), 
and  Gough  and  a  long  list  of  noble  Protestants  may  have 
done  much  for  social  reform,  and  no  one  can  challenge  the 
diect  unon  the  daily  moral  life  of  Protestantism  among  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  the  English  and  American  Puritans,  or 
tfie  more  ordinary  life  of  many  a  parish  in  Scotland  or  town  in 
New  England  (such  as  Northampton,  Mass.,  under  Edwards, 
when  nesrly  the  entire  population  were  in  church  every  Sab- 
Oath,  and  600  out  of  a  population  of  x.xoo  were  members  of 
^Chorch):  yet  the  pomt  is  only  too  well  sustained  that  the 
nMestaot  churches  as  organisations  have  had  little  to  do 
with  social  reforms. 


V. — ^The  Modem  Church 

With  the  modem  Church  we  reach  a  new  er^ 
The  Church  of  to-day  can  by  no  means  be  fairly 
acctised  of  doing  nothing  for  humanity.  Those 
who  accuse  it,  as  many  do  in  unsparing  terms,  of 
being  separated  from  the  masses  and  not  battling 
for  social  reform,  mean  that  it  does  not  battle  for 
certain  ideas  ot  refonn.    For  charity  and  in  cer- 


tain lines  of  reform  the  Church,  in  all  its  history, 
never  accomplished  more  than  to-day.  If  charity 
(in  the  modem  sense)  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 

no   one    acquainted   with  the  facts 

kMimthr     '^^  Condemn  the  Church.    And  this 

Mt\ff       should   not   be   forgotten   even   by 

dhnioli      tbo^  ^^o  do  not  believe  that  such 

charity  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

Those  who  would  put  justice  before 
charity  must  themselves  be  just  enough  to  give 
the  Church  credit  for  what  she  is  doing.  The 
real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  not  that  the 
Chttfch  is  inactive,  for  she  is  immensely  active, 
but  that  she  is  not  active  along  the  lines  most 
needed  in  the  opinion  of  most  progressive  think- 
ers. We  shall  therefore  point  out  here  the  lines 
upon  which  the  modem  Church  is  active,  and  in 
the  next  section  point  out  the  position  she  might 
take. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  details  concerning 
separate  churches  and  church  organizations.  For 
these,  see  Baptist,  Church  of  England,  Con- 
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Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist  Churches  in  their 
relation  to  social  reform.  We  consider  here  only 
those  activities  which  hold  more  or  less  true  of 
all  churches. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  marked  activity  of  the  churches  in 
aostaining  our  great  charitable  institutions.  Especially  in 
our  larger  cities,  like  New  York,  our  great  hospitals,  for  e» 
ample,  are  almost  solely  due  to  the  churches.  Many  of  our 
best  educational  institutions,  too,  are  the  direct  offspring  <^ 
our  churches.  (See  Charity  Oroanization  Socibtibs;  Hos- 
piTAu:  Education,  etc.)  The  immense  activity  of  the 
Church  in  these  respects  can  hardly  be  realised,  save  by  a 
detailed  study,  and  if  one  adds  to  this  the  enormous  benefac- 
tions given,  the  sums  contributed,  and  the  charities  and  insti- 
tutions founded  by  individual  members  of  the  Church,  and 
lugel^  as  the  residt  of  the  constant,  quiet  teaching  and  in- 
culcauon  of  Christian  pulpits,  the  influence  of  the  Church  for 
the  social  ur>lift  of  humanity  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

Secondly,  in  spita  of  severe  criticism  from  those  who  believe 
that  our  churches,  or  at  least  church-members,  are  guilty  in 
supporting  political  parties  wedded  to  the  saloon  interest,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  other  ways  at  least  our  churches  are 
exerting  a  vast  influence  for  temperanct  (see  Tbmpbrancb; 
Prohibition;  Wombk's  Christian  Tbmpbrancb  Union; 
Church  Tbupbrance  Socibty,  etc.) 

Thirdly,  the  churches  are  exerting  a  growing  social  influenoe 
through  the  development  of  numerous  so-called  "institu- 
tional churches,"  where  chuities  and  classes  and  dubs  and 
benefit  societies  of  the  most  various  kinds  are  developed  and 
maintained,  and  largely  on  the  lines  of  social  reform.  These 
will  be  noticed  in  more  detail  in  the  articles  on  the  several 
churches.  We  here  refer  only  to  such  churches  and  institu- 
tions as  the  East  Side  House  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
New  York  City;  the  work  at  St.  George's,  in  the  same  city; 
at  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston;  the  People's  Palace.  Tersey  City; 
the  Temple  College,  connected  with  Grace  Churcn,  Philadd- 
phia;  the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  in  New  York  City;  in 
London,  the  Oxford  House.  Blansfield  House.  Newman  House, 
and  numberless  others  in  all  the  important  cities  and  towns  of 
Europe  and  America.  Por  Germany  and  Prance,  see  article 
Christian  Socialism. 

FourlUy,  many  general  movements  for  social  reform,  like 
the  social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  immensely  im- 
portant educational  work  of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  of 
the  University  Extension,  the  battle  for  Social  Purity,  the 
Social  Settlement  Idea — these  and  a  hundred  others  are, 
first,  the  indirect  result  of  Church  teaching  and,  secondly, 
very  largely  supported  by  Church  people,  and  not  seldom 
directly  in  connection  with  the  Church. 

Fifutly,  the  main  influenoe  of  the  modem  Church  on  social 
reform  we  have  yet  to  notice  in  its  de^p,  vital  influence 
through  the  development  of  individual  character.  That  the 
whoU  present  influence  of  the  Church  upon  character  is  good 
many  may  doubt;  that  the  total  eflect  of  its  influence  is  good 
a  few  radicals  may  question;  but  that  the  Church  helps  to 
develop  purity,  kindness,  filial  and  marital  love,  general  hon- 
esty, patriotism,  temperance,  the  sacredness  of  life,  the  su- 
premacy of  duty,  and  that  these  are  immensely  important 
social  forces,  no  man  can  deny.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the 
main  work  of  the  Church  is  not  to  teach  social  reform,  but  to 
prepare  and  move  individuals  to  develop  social  reform.  Into 
this  private  fundamental  work,  however,  we  cannot  largelv 
enter;  yet  must  it  never  be  forgotten  by  tooae  who  would  ask 
what  toe  Chtitcb  is  doing.  c 
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Often  those  who  condemn  the  Church  know 
her  only  as  she  was  twenty  or  more  years  a^, 
and  know  not  that  a  wholly  new  life  and  spirit 
have  entered  into  her  to-day.  And  yet  no  fair 
reviewer  of  the  question  can  deny  that  along  cer- 
tain lines  the  Church  is  far  from  being[  or  doing 
what  she  should.  Almost  all  social  thmkers  are 
now  agreed  that  the  social  evils  of  the  day  arise 
in  large  part  from  social  wrongs,  in  monopolies 
of  land,  of  money,  of  machinery,  of  railroads, 
and  of  capital  of  other  kinds.  They  are  also  all 
agreed  that  whatever  be  their  especial  economic 
views,  in  some  way  society  has  a  large  part  to 
play  in  righting  these  wrongs,  and  that  such  re- 
forms are  therefore  at  present  needed  as  much 
as  the  personal  charities  and  activities  of  the 
Church.  Now  it  is  in  this  large  field  that  the 
Church  does  so  little.  Many  earnest 
—  jj^  churchmen  claim  that  this  is  a  field 
"T^*  which  the  Church  should  not  enter. 
£iudi  But  this  is  exactly  the  difficulty  urged 
by  social  reformers.  They  claim  that 
the  Church  has  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  what  she  could  and  should  do.  If  Jesus 
Christ  be  the  King  of  all  life  (see  Christianity 
AND  Social  Reform)  ,  surely  the  Church,  as  work- 
ing for  Him,  should  demand  that  all  life  obey 
Christ,  and  surely  the  political,  social,  and  indus- 
trial spheres  are  a  part  of  human  life.  It  is  more 
than  hinted  that  while  the  churches  do  much  for 
charity  (often,  however,  in  their  wealth  giving  of 
that  which  costs  them  little),  they  fear  to  take  up 
these  fundamental  social  questions  because  they 
have  become  identified  witn  and  dependent  'upon 
wealthy  donors  interested  in  sustaining  these 
private  and  class  monopolies.  City  clergymen, 
with  their  (often)  large  salaries  and  luxurious 
homes,  are  especially  scorned,  hated,  and  de- 
nounced by  working  men,  who  claim  that  these 
men  are  not  true  followers  of  the  Nazarene  Car- 
penter. "We  denounce  and  leave  the  Church," 
say  these  labor  leaders,  "not  because  it  is  Chris- 
tian, but  precisely  because  it  is  not  Christian." 
In  these  lines  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  in  spite  of 
their  growing  activities,  the  churches  are  still 
denounced  as  false  to  their  pretended  creed  and 
duty.  Nevertheless  even  on  this  line  there  is 
a  great  change.  The  article  on  Christian  So- 
cialism and  the  respective  articles  on  the  vari- 
ous Christian  Churches  contain  evidence  of  this. 
Clergymen  of  all  denominations  are  coming  to  see 
that  Christ  really  meant  His  kingdom  to  come  on 
earth,  and  all  kingdoms  of  this  earth,  including 
the  kingdoms  of  politics,  trade,  industry,  etc.,  to 
become  a  portion  of  His  kingdom.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  a  new  policy  is  proposed  for  foreign  and 
home  missions,  whereby  the  Church  should  or- 
ganize its  converts  into  Christian,  industrial,  and 
social  communities,  as  indeed  Moravian  mission- 
aries have  long  done.  Certainly  a  new  life  is  in 
the  Church,  altho  when  one  realizes  the  social 
need  and  the  power  that  is  in  the  Christ  the 
Church  professes  to  serve,  the  little  done  seems 
lost  in  the  undone  vast.  (See  also  Church  and 
THE  Working  Men.) 

VI.— What  the  Chtirch  Could  Do 

In  an  address  upon  "The  Needs  of  the  City," 
before  the  Evangehcal  Alliance,  convened  in  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  4,  1889,  Professor  Ely,  in  words  still 
true,  spoke  of  the  need  in  the  Church : 

(i)  Of  a  profound  revival  of  religion,  not  in  any  narrow  or 
technical  wnae,  but  in  the  broadest,  largest,  fullest  sense,  a 


AFrcpoMd 
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great  rdisioiis  awakening  which  shall  shake  things  going  down 
into  the  depths  of  men's  lives  and  modifying  their  character. 
The  city  needs  religion,  and  without  religion  the  salvation  oC 
the  city  is  impossible. 

(3)  The  first  need  restated  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  a  renaissance  of  nationalism  or 
municipalism.    Said  Professor  Ely: 

"Societies  have  failed  and  will  fail.  Thev 
cannot,  acting  simply  as  sodettes.  do  the  work. 
Their  resources  are  inadequate,  the  territory 
they  can  cover  is  too  small,  and  their  power  is 
insufficient.  TheEvangelicalAlliancesimplyassuchcannever 
do  the  work.  The  Evangelical  Alliance,  bke  other  societies, 
must  put  itself  behind  mimicipal  ^vemment  and  recognize 
the  reform  and  elevation  of  muniapal  government  as  one  of 
the  chi^  features  of  its  work.  It  must  strive  to  establish 
among  us  true  cities  of  God.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
individual  and  for  individual  activity.  Not  all  the  work  can 
be  done  hy  government,  altho  without  government  very  little 
can  be  acoompUshed.  But  in  addition  to  strictly  private 
work,  there  is  room  for  any  amount  of  individual  work  in 
stimulating  official  work  and  in  cooperation  with  official 
work. 

"  We  must  recognize  this,  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  it  the 
better.  .  .  .  The  most  successful  work,  says  Bamett,  after 
his  long  striving,  is  done  by  the  Education  Act,  the  Poor  Law. 
and  other  socialistic  legislation.  That  that  is  the  most  suc- 
oosful  work  is  also  illustrated  by  the  life  and  career  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  carried  through  Parliament 
legislation  which  has  benefited  millions  of  Englishmen.  U 
simply  by  touching  a  person  you  could  confer  a  distinct  ben- 
efit on  the  person  touched,  it  would  take  you  twenty  years  to 
benefit  as  many  people  as  have  been  benefited  by  legislation 
chiefly  due  to  this  great  philanthropist." 

The  Church  could  work  for: 

(3)  Education  of  all  kinds. 

(4  J  Good  amusements,  gymnasiums,  parks,  etc. 

(5)  Public  baths,  washhouses,  etc 

(6)  Tmnrovement  of  artisans'  dwellsngs. 
m  Organised  medical  relief. 

(8)  Temperance. 

National  churches  might  do  still  more.  It  was 
proposed  at  the  World's  Congress  on  the  Church 
and  the  Labor  Movement  that  among  the  first 
things  for  the  Church  to  do  was  in  conventions 
and  conferences,  and  finally  national  councils,  to 
create  true  ideals  of  social  and  industrial  life, 
teacMng  men  of  ottr  day  what  conscience  demands 
in  the  daily  life,  even  as  the  canon  law  of  the 
Middle  Ages  exprest  then  the  sense  of  the  Church 
on  such  questions  of  the  daily  life  as  taking  of 
interest,  etc.  The  Church,  to  do  this,  needs  not 
to  lay  down  laws,  but  it  should  lift  up  practical 
ideals. 

Again,  the  Church  in  pulpit,  church  paper,  con- 
ference, and  convention,  should  protest  against 
great  social  wrongs  and  oppressive  monopolies 
and  tyrannies,  and  agitate  for  such  far-reaching 
reforms  as  the  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
progressive  taxation  of  great  incomes,  the  na- 
tionalization of  land  and  of  monopolized  capital, 
the  employment  of  the  unemployed.  Says  a 
leading  Christian  Socialist  in  England,  Rev.  S. 
D.  Headlam:  "Lastly,  I  come  to  what  is  the 
main  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Christian  So- 
cialist, the  chief  political  reform  at  which  he  aims, 
being  bound  by  his  creed  to  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter;  to  be  content  with  no  tinkering. 
It  is  summed  up  in  the  resolution  which  was 
moved  by  the  English  Land  Restoration  Lea^e 
in  Trafalgar  Square ;  after  which  the  authorities, 
being  conservative  authorities,  wisely  settled  that 
no  more  should  be  said  there  for  the  present.  It 
ran  as  follows:  'That  the  main  cause  of  poverty, 
both  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  in  tne  great 
centers  of  population,  is  the  fact  that  the  land, 
which  ought  to  be  the  common  property  of  all,  is 
now  monopolized  by  a  few;  and  that  therefore 
those  who  want  to  cut  away  at  the  root  of  pov- 
erty must  work  to  restore  to  the  people  the  whole 
of  the  value  which  they  give  to  the  land,  to  get 
for  the  people  complete  control  over  the  land,  and 
to  tiiat  end  see  to  it  that  those  who  use  land  pay 
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for  the  use  of  it  to  its  rightful  owners,  the  people.'  " 
Perhaps,  first,  above  all  else  the  Church  should 
see  to  It  that  her  own  life  is  rightly  fashioned;  that 
she  organize  her  needy  converts  in  home  and  for- 
eign fields  into  true  self-supporting  Christian 
conuntmities;  that  she  see  to  it  that  her  own 
churches  be  built  and  her  church  papers  and 
prayer-books  be  printed  by  united  labor  working 
during  just  hours  at  righteous  wages.  A  Church 
that  Old  this,  led  by  clergy,  living  from  the  Christ 
life  in  humility  and  self-sacrifice  and  lifting  up  her 
voice  for  the  opprest  against  every  oppressor, 
would  be  indeed  a  Church  following  her  Master 
in  social  reform. 


RBrntEKCBs:  For  the  relation  erf  the  early  Church  to  aodal 
nform,  see  Gala  Chrisii,  by  C.  L.  Btace;  Th*  Social  RtsuU 
of  Early  Christianity,  by  Karl  Schmidt;  Arius  th*  Libyan, 
by  N.  C.  Koiin;  Church  histories,  etc.  For  the  medieval 
Church,  see.  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works, 
Tht  World  Ou  Subi*ct  of  Rtdmption,  by  Canon  Fremantle. 
For  the  modem  Chtuch,  see  Social  Asptcis  of  Christiantiy, 
by  R.  T.  Ely;  Socialism  from  Gmfsis  loRmlation,  by  F.  W. 
Spraiiue;  EngUsh  Social  Movtmtnts,  by  R.  A.  Wood:  Prae- 
tioMie  Socialism,  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  A .  Bamet:  Th*  Chris- 
tian Socitty,  by  G.  D.  Heiron:  AppUed  Christianity,  by 
Washington  Gladden;  FaUh  and  Social  S*rvict.  by  George 
Hodges;  IMtgions  Movtmtnts  for  Social  Bttttrmtnt,  by 
Joeiah   Strong.    See  also  Christ  and  Social  RBroBH; 

CBKISTIANITr      AND      SOCIAL      RBrORU:      INSTITUTIONAL 

Churches,  etc. 

CHXTRCH  AITD  THE  REFORM  WORKERS, 
THE:  The  writer  in  190$  conducted  an  investi- 
gation into  the  church  affiliation  of  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  social  reform  work  in  the 
United  States.  Returns  were  received  from 
over  x.ooo  persons.  Pour  hundred  and  one 
were  workers  in  associated  charities,  339  in  set- 
tlements, 272  were  connected  with  various  na- 
tional social  reform  organizations.  All  portions 
of  the  country  were  represented.  Four  ntmdred 
and  seventeen  were  men,  495  were  women,  the 
excess  of  women  being  in  the  associated  charities 
and  settlements. 

Out  of  8^8  social  reform  workers  reporting 
upon  the  point,  753  were  returned  as  communi- 
cants in  some  church.  Even  if  the  134  who  did 
not  report  on  this  point  be  all  counted  as  non- 
communicants,  it  still  makes  753  out  of  1,012, 
or  74  per  cent. 

The  method  was  by  sending  blanks  to  the  secretaries  of 
ssKxiated  charities,  to  the  head  workers  in  settlements,  and 
the  presi<lents  or  secretaries  of  national  reform  oiBanizationa. 
Blanks  were  sent  to  all  whose  addresses  could  be  secured. 
Each  pctaon  to  whom  a  blank  was  sent  was  requested  to  iill 
it  oat  tor  individuals  known  personally  to  him  or  her  as  social 
leConn  wtakeis.  They  were  asked  not  to  report  the  names 
of  the  individuals,  so  as  to  avoid  seemixig  to  pry  into  per- 
sonalities. It  was  thought,  too,  that  in  this  way  more  returns 
could  be  obtained.  As  a  guaranty,  however,  of  good  faith, 
each  one  sending  in  a  report  was  asked  to  sign  his  or  her  name 
to  the  statement  that  the  letums  did  represent  the  facts  as 
to  workers  in  social  reform  personally  Imown  to  the  sender  of 
the  bets.  To  obviate  reduplication,  each  was  asked  to  report 
lor  infividnals  so  intimatdy  connected  with  the  society  or 
oiuiiation  in  question  as  not  to  be  likdy  to  be  reported 
by  any  one  else.    One  thousand  and  twelve  such  returns 


The  Church  membership  of  workers  in  the  assodated  chari- 
ties rises  to  91  per  cent;  with  the  settlements  it  is  88  per  cent; 
smoDg  other  lefotm  organizations  it  falls  to  7 1  per  cent. 

What  does  this  finding  mean?  It  may  be  said 
at  once  that  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  there- 
fore no  basis  for  criticism  of  the  Church.  Blanks 
were  not  sent  to  any  institutional  church,  nor  to 
any  distinctively  church  organizations.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  workers  in  such  societies 
would  be  affiliated  with  the  Church.  If  any- 
thing, the  presence  of  such  a  large  proportion 
of  church  peojple  in  societies  distinctly  extra- 
ecclesia  would  indicate  that  the  Church  herself 
wag  not  ^i&g  such  work,  at  least  not  sufficiently 


to  furnish  an  adequate  outlet  for  earnestness  and 
effort. 

Complaint  is  raised  in  many  quarters  of  the 
decreasing  ntunber  of  candidates  for  the  sacred 
ministry;  may  it  not  be  that  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  church  men  and  women  found  m  these 
social  efforts  there  is  one  cause  for  this  scarcity? 

It  is  also  clearly  evidenced  by  the  returns' that 
religion  and  Christianity  and  the  creed  are  not 
dying.  It  is  a  time  of  change,  but  the  changes 
are  modal  and  not  of  faith.  Still,  to-day,  the 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  striving 
to  make  the  world  better — at  least  in  the  U.  S. — 
are  members  of  the  Christian  Church  and  be- 
lievers in  the  Christian  faith.  Rather  do  we  see 
to-day  Christianity  blossoming  into  a  new  life 
and  the  creed  putting  forth  new  credentials  in 
the  eyes  of  a  practical  world. 

This  becomes  even  more  manifest  as  we  note 
the  denominational  preferences  of  the  social  re- 
form workers.  The  churches  that  do  social 
reform  work  are,  naturally,  the  churches  social 
reformers  choose. 

If  we  take  the  proportion  of  commtmicants  in 
each  reUgious  communion  to  the  total  number 
of  commtmicants  in  the  United  States,  and  com- 
pare this  with  the  number  of  communicants  the 
same  communions  furnish  to  social  reform,  we 
shall  find  that  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  should 
produce  33  per  cent  of  the  reform  commtmicants, 
and  does  produce  5  per  cent;  the  Methodist 
Church  (of  all  kinds)  should  produce  20  per  cent, 
and  does  produce  14  per  cent;  the  Baptist 
Church  should  produce  17  per  cent,  and  does 
produce  6  per  cent;  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North  and  South)  should  produce  5  per  cent, 
and  does  produce  16  per  cent;  the  Congregational 
Church  should  produce  a  per  cent,  and  does 
produce  16  per  cent;  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  should  produce  also  2  per  cent,  and  does 
produce  21  j)er  cent;  Unitarians  and  Universal- 
ists  together  should  produce  0.4  per  cent,  and 
do  produce  6  per  cent.  Other  churches  should 
produce  some  18  per  cent,  and  do  produce  10 
per  cent.  Other  returns  were  as  to  church  at- 
tendance. The  average  social  reform  worker, 
according  to  these  returns,  attends  church  3.7 
times  per  month,  tho  37  nominal  church  mem- 
bers and  120  non-church  members  do  not  attend 
church  at  all. 

Another  set  of  rettiins  shows  the  dominant 
early  religious  infiuences  of  the  reform  workers. 
Of  the  980  reporting  on  this  point,  only  22  report 
no  dominant  early  religious  influence;  108  report 
the  influence  simply  as  Protestant,  without  na- 
ming any  denommation;  872  report  a  denomi- 
national early  influence.  Comparing  this  with 
their  present  religious  affiliations,  we  get  some 
indication  of  the  denominational  changes  that 
are  taking  place  among  this  class  of  workers. 
The  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  have 
neither  gained  nor  lost.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and  Univer- 
salist,  and  the  "scattered"  churches  seem  to 
have  lost.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with 
originally  7  per  cent,  has  now  5  per  cent  of  those 
reporting  the  points;  the  Methodist  Church,  with 
originally  ij  per  cent,  has  now  14  per  cent. 
The  Unitarian  and  Universalist  churches,  with 
originally  7  per  cent,  have  now  6  per  cent;  while 
the  "scattered"  churches,  with  originally  16  per 
cent,  have  now  10  per  cent.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Con^gational  Church, 
have  gained.    The  latter  ori^ually  had  15  per 
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cent,  and  now  has  i6  per  cent;  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  having  originally  also  15  per 
cent,  now  has  a  i  per  cent  of  those  reporting. 

So  go  the  denominational  changes,  indicating, 
with  what  has  gone  before,  that  to-day  it  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  the  churches  most  characterized 
by  revivalistic  methods,  not  the  churches  work- 
ing on  old  personal  lines,  be  these  Roman  Cath- 
olic or  liberal,  that  are  reaching  the  earnest 
social  workers.  Personal  religion  means  to-day 
the  devotion  of  the  person  to  the  common  effort. 

W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 

CHURCH  AltD  THE  WORKINGHAIT,  THE: 

Labor  troubles  come  as  the  result  of  an  advancing 
civilization.  Social  unrest  is  sometimes  an  in- 
dication of  social  progress.  There  are  no  labor 
troubles  in  ' '  Darkest  ^rica.' '  Curiously  enough, 
Christianity  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
introducing  them. 

The  ancient  philosophers  declared  that  "a 
purchased  laborer  is  better  than  a  hired  one," 
a  workshop  is  incompatible  with  nobility." 
And  in  accordance  with  these  principles  they 
erected  great  prison-like  structures  in  which  they 
hid  awajr  the  laborer,  compelling  half  the  world 
to  live  in  slavery.  Then  came  Jesus  Christ. 
Standards  changed.  Jesus  discovered  the  individ- 
ual. He  showed  the  world  how  highly  God 
values  a  htunan  soul.  Men  have  caught  His 
spirit,  with  the  result  that  in  every  Christian 
land  the  standing  of  the  laborer  has  been  ele- 
vated. 

It  was  in  Christianity  that  the  labor  move- 
ment had  its  rise.  Its  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Christianity  blazed  the  way.  It  was  be- 
cause Christianity  and  the  labor  movement  had 
so  much  in  common,  that,  as'  C.  Osborne  Ward 
points  out  in  "Ancient  Lowly,"  it  was  among 
the  members  of  the  labor  gilds  of  the  apostolic 
days  that  the  Gospel  had  its  freest  course.  In 
those  days  practically  every  workingman  be- 
longed to  the  gild  composed  of  the  men  and 
women  of  his  craft.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
of  the  apostles  themselves  were  identified  with 
these  organizations.  This  may  have  been  es- 
pecially true  of  Paul,  who  still  worked  at  his 
trade  as  a  tent-maker,  usually  seeking  out  those 
who  were  of  the-  same  craft,  when  visiting  a 
strange  city.  As  he  was  dependent  uf>on  his 
trade  for  a  living,  and  as  he  constantly  traveled 
from  place  to  place,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Paul  identified  himself  with  an 
organization  which  would  give  him  greater  op- 
portunities for  gaining  his  support,  if,  in  con- 
nection with  this  benefit,  there  might  come  an 
opportunity  for  doing  a  larger  service  among  a 
great  class  of  toilers,  it  may  be  that  Paul  again 
became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means 
he  might  win  some,"  following  out  the  principle 
of  his  approach  to  men.  This  we  know  without 
dispute — -it  was  among  the  gilds  of  the  larger 
cities  which  Paul  visited  that  he  established  the 
churches  whose  names  are  given  in  the  inspired 
record.  And  these  very  gilds  of  working  people 
became  centers  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel. 

Since  those  days,  the  relation  of  the  workingman 
toward   the  Church  has  undergone 
«ii..»t«»    a    great    change.     Labor   organiza- 
Oondlttoiu  ^*'"*^  and   mass-meetings  of  work- 
ing men  have,  from  time  to  time, 
passed   resolutions   denouncing    the 
Church  and  the  ministry  because  of  their  apparent 


indifference  to  the  interests  of  working  people. 
Vast  numbers  of  working  men  have  undoubtedly 
been  alienated  from  the  Church,  and  it  has  often 
been  true  that  the  Church  was  to  blame  for  this 
alienation.  If  it  is  insisted  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  workingman  that  he  does  not  go  to  church, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Church  was 
established  for  faulty  people.  Therefore  the 
greater  the  fault  of  the  workingman,  the  greater 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  t£e  Church  in  this 
connection. 

The  Church  is  slowly  awaking  to  the  fact  that 
the  labor  movement  is  the  most  significant  move- 
ment of  modem  times.  It  should  be  understood 
that  when  one  speaks  of  the  labor  movement 
one  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  labor-union. 
There  are  forces  organized  and  unorganized 
which  are  comprized  m  this  term.  It  includes 
the  25,000,000  Socialists  of  the  world,  nearly 
7,000,000  of  whom  have  cast  their  ballots  for 
Socialist  candidates;  it  includes  the  8,000,000 
trade-unionists  from  every  land,  3,000,000  of 
whom  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
it  embraces  the  uprising  among  the  Russian 
peasantry,  20,000  of  whom  (in  1906)  suffered 
martyrs'  deaths  because  of  their  belief  in  the 
ideal  which  somebody  has  given  them;  it  in- 
cludes the  movement  among  the  British  work- 
ing men,  who  practically  control  the  English 
Parliament;  it  includes  the  movements  among 
the  masses  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Prance,  in 
Belgium,  in  Australia — to  say  nothing  about 
the  social  unrest  that  exists  in  the  U.  S.  In 
view  of  all  this,  it  does  not  require  a  very- 
wise  man  to  say  that  this  is  the  era  of  the  com- 
mon man,  and  when  the  hour  strikes  that  shall 
proclaim  the  victory  of  the  common  people,  this 
IS  the  question  which  will  confront  us  as  a  church : 
Will  they  be  inspired  by  a  high  religious  ideal 
given  them  by  the  Church,  or  will  they  go  on  to 
better  and  nobler  things,  indifferent  to  the 
Church,  because  of  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  won  all  in  spite  of  the  Church.'  Porwin 
they  will;  no  human  power  can  prevent  it,  and 
no  divine  power  will. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  labor  movement  that 
confronts  the  Church  to-day.  There  is  so  much 
religion  in  this  movement  that  some  day  it  will 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Church  will  cap- 
ture the  labor  movement  or  whether,  the  labor 
movement  will  capture  the  Church.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  Church  saving  the  masses, 
but  some  day  the  masses  are  going  to  help  save 
the  Church. 

Three  very  interesting  facts  give  the  Church 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  matter  of  capturing 
the  labor  movement. 

First.  Workinginen  almost  universally  honor 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  friend  and  leader,  and  most 
of  them  believe  in  His  divinity. 

Second.  The  great  mass  6i  working  people  are 
naturally  religious,  altho  that  religion  may  not 
always  be  exprest  in  the  most  orthodox  manner. 

Tmrd.  The  labor  question  is  fundamentally  a 
moral  and  a  religious  problem.  It  will  never  be 
settled  on  any  other  basis.  In  the  end  there 
will  be  not  one  answer  to  the  social  question,  but 
many;  but  they  will  all  agree  in  this:  all  of  them 
will  be  religious. 

If  the  Church  is  to  permanently  attract  work- 
ing men,  the  workin^nan  must  find  in  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Church  an  absolute  sincerity.  It 
must  make  the  people  the  end  of  its  endeavors. 
They  must  find  u  the  Church  a  greater  demoo- 
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racy.  It  behooves  the  Church  to  study  the  new 
movement  among  the  masses  and  to  direct  it 
with  unselfishness  and  with  a  devotion  to  the 
right,  which  shall  win  the  millions  who  are  in- 
carnated in  the  "common  people."  The  Church 
most  preach  a  clearer  social  message.  Working 
men  are  not  particularly  concerned  about  soci^ 
theories,  but  sometimes  their  social  conditions 
are  so  real  and  so  vital  a  part  of  their  lives,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  them  through  an 
evangelistic  campaign.  Furthermore,  the  work- 
ingman  must  find  m  the  Church  more  of  the 
prophetic  spirit. 

nacticall^  every  church  has  exprest  its  in- 
terest in  this  problem,  but  some  of  the  leading 
denominations  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
Eonnd.  At  the  session  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  held  in  New  York  City  in  1905,  repre- 
sentatives of  practically  every  Protestant  de- 
nomination in  the  U.  S.,  who  spoke  for  nearly 
20.000 ,000  church  members,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

^Wh*nas,  In  the  divine  order  of  things  there  can  be  no 
dMcoid  between  labor  and  the  accumulated  results  of  labor 


caratal: 

Rrtclvtd,  That  private  capita]  in  every  instance  ought  to 
be  administerad  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  common  weal — this 
not  mardy  in  the  distribution  of  surplus  wealth,  but  also  in 
an  the  active  productive  tises  of  capital,  the  law  of  God 
reqniiing  not  only  beneficence  instead  of  corrupting  ex- 
travagance, but  also  instead  of  greedy  production  productive 
activities  oondncted  on  lines  most  considerate  of  the  ultimate 
vcD-be^  of  the  whole  commtmity  and  the  immediate  wel- 
fare of  the  immediate  workers. 

Among  other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  its  national  meeting  with 
reference  to  labor,  was  the  following: 

Reco^niang  that  the  need  and  the  right  to  work  are  funda- 
mental m  htunan  society  and  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  estaUish  just  relationships  in  the  industrial  order,  we  urge 
our  churches  to  taVe  a  deeper  interest  in  the  labor  question, 
and  to  get  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  aims  of 
atomized  labor. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Church  also  has  a  representative  Industrial  Com- 
mittee which  is  to  study  such  questions  as  child 
labor,  organized  labor,  immigration,  industrial 
organizations,  and  socialism.  State  associations 
alx)  have  similar  committees  under  whose  aus- 
pices frequent  conferences  have  been  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  its 
national  conference,  had  this  to  say: 

In  the  face  of  a  prejudice  and  a  hostility  for  which  there  are 
Mrious  reasons,  we  are  convinced  that  the  organisation  of 
labor  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  working  people. 
Itsparpoae  is  to  maintain  such  a  standard  of  wages,  hours, 
ua  oooditions  as  shall  afford  every  man  an  oppiprtunity  to 
grow  in  mind  and  in  heart.  Without  organisation  the 
standard  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  midst  of  our  present 
coaunerdal  conditions. 

This  denomination  also  has  a  Labor  Commit- 
tee coinposed  of  prominent  clergymen  and  lay- 
men. For  many  years  there  has  been  in  this 
chorcfa  an  organization  known  as  the  Church 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Labor, 
commonly  known  as  the  C.  A.  I.  L.  While  not  in 
organic  relationship  with  the  Church,  it  has 
among  its  officers  many  of  its  bishops,  and  the 
work  of  the  oivanization  has  received  the  hearty 
indorsement  of  the  General  Convention.  Among 
the  committees  are  those  on  Tenement-House 
Reform,  Labor  Organization,  Sweating  System, 
and  the  Church  and  Stage.  The  official  oi^an  - 
of  the  association  is  Hammer  and  Pen,  publi^ed 
in  New  York  City. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  has  established  a 
Department  of  Church  and  La1x>r,  which  is  in 
official  relationship  with  that  church.  Its  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1905  adopted  this  resolution: 

Appreciating  the  increasing  importance  of  the  industrial 
problem  and  realizing  that  the  labor  question  is  fimdamental- 
ly  a  moral  and  a  religious  question,  and  that  it  will  never  be 
settled  upon  any  other  basis,  we  recommend  that  the  Presby- 
terian Home  Mission  committees  appoint  subcommittees  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  study  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem in  their  respective  localities.  These  committees  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Church  and  Labor,  thus 
establishing,  in  connection  with  the  organised  Presbyterian- 
tsm  of  every  city  in  America,  a  board  of  experts,  who  may  be 
able  to  inform  the  churches  with  respect  to  the  aims  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  to  inform  the  working  men  concerning 
the  missioa  of  the  Church. 

The  department  serves  as  a  clearine-house  for 
the  study  of  up-to-date  methods  of  city  mission 
work.  It  is  attempting  to  reduce  to  a  science 
work  among  working  men.  In  this  matter  it  has 
the  cooperation  of  committees  in  practically  every 
city  of  importance  in  the  U.  S.  An  article  deal- 
ing with  some  phase  of  the  labor  question  from 
the  Christian  view-point  is  regularly  sent  to  the 
300  labor  papyers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
through  which  the  department  speaks  weekly 
to  10,000,000  working  people.  Noonday  shop 
meeting  campaigns  are  conducted  tmder  its 
auspices  in  the  industrial  centers,  the  ministers 
of  the  city  doing  the  preaching.  Each  year 
on  Labor  Sunday — the  Sunday  before  Labor 
Day — every  minister  in  the  church  is  requested 
to  preach  on  some  phase  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion. So  that  both  the  Church  and  labor  may 
see  each  other  with  clearer  vision,  the  plan 
of  the  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  between 
local  ministers  associations  and  central  labor- 
unions  has  been  advocated  by  this  department. 
Several  of  the  leading  denominations  have  en- 
tered most  heartily  mto  this  work.  The  fra- 
ternal delegate  goes  unpledged  to  secrecy.  He 
does  not  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  but  he  has 
the  right  of  the  floor  on  all  occasions.  In  some 
instances  the_  labor-imions  have  created  the  of- 
fice of  chaplain  for  the  ministers,  and  the  regular 
meetings  are  opened  with  prayer. 
Tratemal  Working  together,  the  Ministers'  As- 
Dslantei  sociation  and  the  Central  Labor 
Union  may  bring  about  many  mu- 
nicipal reforms.  Indeed,  united,  there 
are  few  things  in  this  direction  which  they 
may  not  accomplish  in  the  cause  of  good  citizen- 
ship, independent  of  partizan  politics.  Espe- 
cially in  those  matters  which  involve  moral  is- 
sues— such  as  the  saloon,  gambling,  the  social 
evil,  Stmday  work,  child  labor,  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  tenement-houses  and  factories,  and  ev- 
erything else  that  influences  the  moral  life  of  the 
community — may  these  organizations  cooperate. 
If  the  opportunities  for  service  which  the  minis- 
terial fraternal  delegate  to  the  Central  Labor 
Union  has  presented  to  him  are  rightly  appreci- 
ated and  properly  employed,  there  are  few  po- 
sitions that  oner  greater  possibilities  in  bringmg 
men  of  all  classes  the  messa|[e  which  will  bring 
about  a  truer  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
In  operation  in  about  100  cities,  the  plan  is 
spreading  from  city  to  city,  until  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  become  effective  in  the  600  cities  of  our 
coimtry  that  support  central  labor  unions  and 
ministers'  associations.  As  a  practical  result  of 
this  plan,  there  is  a  more  cordial  relationship 
between  working  men  and  the  Church;  first,  be- 
cause the  minister  has  a  broader  conception  of 
what  the  labor  movement  stands  for;  and,  sec- 
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ond,  because  the  labor  leader  has  come  to  know 
something  of  the  mission  of  the  Church.  The 
plan  has  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  At  its  Pittsburg 
meeting,  held  in  1905,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimoudy  adopted: 

Rtsohtd,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  recom- 
mends that  all  affiliated  state  and  central  bodies  exchange 
fraternal  delegates  with  the  various  state  and  city  ministerial 
associations,  wherever  practicable,  thus  insuring  a  better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  labor-union  movement  of  America. 

To  further  indicate  its  attitude  toward  the 
Church,  another  resolution  was  adopted  which 
very  strongly  commended  the  Church  for  its 
renewed  interest  in  the  study  of  the  problems 
which  concern  the  toilers. 

Altogether  the  outlook  with  relation  to  the 
Church  and  labor  is  most  encouraging.  The 
question  of  the  workingman  and  the  Church  is 
no  longer  a  problem.  It  is  an  opportunity.  It 
is  simply  another  challenge  to  the  Church. 

Charles  Stblzlb. 

There  is,  however,  another  side,  not  contrary 
to  the  foregoing,  but  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  it. 

In  1906  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  wrote  in  Social 
Progress,  of  which  he  is  editor: 

The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  the  study  of  these  eight 
denominatioxud  year-books  is  the  lax^e  and  increasing  niimber 
of  buren  churches;  that  is,  those  which  do  not  report  a  single 
addition  on  confession  of  faith.  The  number  of  barren  Cots- 
giegational  churches  last  year  was  1,390,  against  s.306  the 
year  before,  and  1,631  in  1895.  The  number  of  barren  Presby- 
terian churches  was  3,170,  against  2,094  the  previous  year,  and 
1,699  in  1S95.  The  minutes  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  con- 
ferences do  not  give  statistics  for  separate  churches,  but  for 
charges,  and  there  are  often  several  churches  in  one  charge. 
The  number  of  Methodist  charges  which  reported  no  addi- 
tions on  confession  last  year  was  2,216,  against  3,046  the  year 
before,  and  1,134  tan  years  earlier.  Bota  the  absolute  num- 
ber and  the  percentage  of  barren  churches  is  increasing,  having 
risen  in  the  Congregational  denomination  from  30.5  per  cent 
in  1895  to  41.0  per  cent  in  1905. 

The  increase  of  barren  churches  in  recent  years  is  the  more 
significant  in  view  of  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  the  last  year  or 
two.  .  .  . 

Prom  iSoo  to  iSjo  there  was  a  flowing  tide  of  individualis- 
tic religion,  which  swept  over  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population;  but  frxnn  the  middle  of  the  century  on,  the  tide 
ran  more  slowly,  and  by  1900  it  was  practically  stationwy. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  l«im  that  the  tide 
has  now  turned,  and  the  statistics  of  the  pajst  year  show  that 
it  has  already  be^un  to  ebb.  The  estimated  annual  increase  of 
our  population  is  2. 18  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  the  entire 
church  membership  of  the  United  States  during  1905  was  only 
Z.69  per  cent — the  lowest  rate  on  record. 

That  this  falling  oS  in  church  life  is  particu- 
l^y  true  among  the  working  classes  is  seen  in 
many  facts,  among  others  in  what  Dr.  Strong  re- 
ports in  his  New  Era: 

He  says  that  in  Brooklyn  (the  dty  of  churches)  the  rector 
of  aa  important  Episcopal  church  said:    "On  the  list  of  my 
church  members  there  is  not  a  single  work- 
ingman."    A  Reformed  Church  clergyman: 
Vllitcd       "That  is  also  my  case."      A  minister  of  a 
at^t^-        large     Congre^fational     church    said:      "We 


have  one  artisan  on  our  list."  A  leading 
Presbyterian  dergyman  added:  "Of  worldng 
men,  strictly  so  ctuled,  I  have  not  a  single  one 
in  my  congresation."  The  total  number  of  the  members 
of  these  churches  was  about  3,100,  and  of  these  professed  be- 
lievers gathered  into  church  fellowship  only  one  was  a  work- 
ingman. 

Says  a  pamphlet  (American) : 

Much  has  been  said  about  "reaching  the  masses"  .  .  .  but 
I  am  compelled  to  say  the  Church  does  not  watU  to  reaek  the 
masses.  The  Church  wants  the  classes.  .  .  .  The  poor  are 
passed  by  because  they  are  {loor.  and  the  rich  and  well-to-do 
are  sought  because  they  are  rich  and  weU-to-do. 


Says  Richard  Heath  in  "  The  Captive  City  of 
God     (London,  1905): 

It  is  not  Mariolatry  or  Bibliolatry  we  have  to  fear— 
what  has  desolated  the  Church  and  is  desolating  the  Chureb 
is  the  worship  of  Property. 

It  was  stated,  in  1891,  at  the  Congregation. 
International  Council,  that  almost  ^  of  the 
hundred  richest  men  in  the  U.  S.  were  mem- 
bers or  adherents  of  Protestant  churches,  and. 
out  of  the  aoo  men  who  possest  $20,000,000,  or 
more,  95  per  cent  were  members  of  Evangelical 
churches.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Long  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, western  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg,  out  of  a  possible  twenty-five  lay  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Convention  choose  at  present 
thirteen  millionaires.  The  fact  that  the  Church 
is  the  church  of  the  wealthy,  keeps  it  from  being 
the  church  of  the  people. 

This  last  winter  at  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  theater  service  on  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Brooklyn,  the  city  of  churches,  an  audience  of 
^00  men  was  asked  to  show  by  raising  the  hand 
how  many  had  been  to  church  that  mornings. 
Twenty-five  responded,  of  which  twenty-three 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  perhaps  worse.  Says 
Charles  Booth  (quoted  in  Haws  "Christianity 
and  the  Working  Classes  "  : 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  remain  apart  from  all  forms  of  rdigious  communion. 

Mr.  Percy  Alden,  M.P.  (long  warden  of  Mans- 
field Settlement),  is  quoted  as  saying: 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  thou- 
sands of  working  men  has  taught  me  that. 
Qfaa*        even  where  there  is  no  hostility  whatever  to 
_,     ,         religion,  there  is  a  sort  of  subconscious  and 
WlMin       unrecognized  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the 
Church  as  an  institution  or  corporate  body 
and  to  the  parson  as  a  paid  teacher  of  re- 
ligion. 

Says  the  Rev.  Arthur  Jephson,  vicar  of  St. 
John  s,  Walworth: 

Why  should  working  people  go  to  church?  What  have 
they  $ot  to  leam  there?  The  Church  is  largely  to  blame  for 
the  alienation  of  the  worldng  classes.  The  Church  is  almost 
always  the  &iend  of  the  landlord  and  employer.  The  Church 
has  allied  itself  with  land  and  capital,  and  generally  with  the 
master  against  his  workmen.  Its  clergymen  have  dined  with 
the  rich  and  preached  at  the  poor,  instead  of  doing  the  exact 
opposite. 

An  editorial  in  the  Labor  Leader  says: 

In  these  later  days  the  Church  has  fallen  into  almost  ob- 
scurity as  a  power  in  the  moral  and  civic  life  of  the  nation. 
Its  form  remains,  its  habiliments  are  still  gorgeous,  but  it 
walks  behind  not  in  frxmt  oi  the  State,  and  its  gestures  and 
speech  are  almost  unheeded  in  the  great  march  of  the  nation.** 

A  Fabian  writer  shows  by  an  analysis  of  the 
votes  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  of  England  have  voted  "  No "  on 
almost  every  progressive  and  advance  bilL 

For  the  following  statistics  (as  well  as  for  some 
of  our  quotations  as  to  the  position  on  the  C<»i- 
tinent)  we  are  indebted  to  Richard  Heath's  "  The 
Captive  City  of  God  "  (London,  1905). 

The  religious  census  taken  by  the  Daily  News  in  London, 
1902-3,  compared  with  the  census  taken  in  185 1  by  Sir 
Horace  Han,  shows  that  the  population  has  doubled,  but  that 
the  total  church  attendance  has  fallen  from  37. 38  per  cent  in 
i8si  to  39.44  per  cent  in  1902.  The  attendance  on  the  An- 
glican churches  fell  from  17.7^  per  cent  to  7.44  per  cent.  The 
census  also  shows  that  few  things  are  less  hopeful  as  far  as  the 
working  classes  are  concerned  than  the  modem  mission  in 
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Loodon.    In  the  botonchi  of  Shoraditch,  Bethoal  Gncn, 
Popiar,    Stepney,    Hackney,    Finsbury,    Bcnnondsey,    and 
Soattnrark,  with  a  population  of  1,351,903  persons,  the  at- 
tendance on  Sunday  services  of  the  rne  Church  Missions, 
inchufing  those  of  the  Evangelical  Mission  churches,  the  City 
Ifisian.  and  the  Salvation  Army,  was  (without  deducting 
thoK  who  attended  twice)  somewhat  more  than  40,000,  or 
about  3.3  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  of 
these,  s 3,000,  or  more  than  53  per  cent,  were 
lintlllll      children.     For  Scotland  the  elaborate  statis- 
tics puUished  in  1893.  by  Dr.  Robert  Howie, 
show  that  while  the  population  of  Scotland 
'  '"r     1  39.3  per  cent  In  forty  years,  the  attendance  at  its 
Knsbytetian  churches  had  decresiised  92.4  per  cent. 

In  Germany  conditions  are  the  same.  Dr. 
Stdcker,  of  Berlin,  is  quoted  by  Richard  Heath  as 
saying: 

Nowhere  has  so  great  a  part  of  the  population  broken  with 
tbe  Church.     Proustantism  is  sick,  sick  unto  death.    In- 
dindnal  expressions  of  Christian  life  are  on  the  increase,  but 
the  ac0uiized  Church   is  steadily  losing  influence  and  re- 
ttO.  ...  In  the  north  and  northeast  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity are  among  the  aristocracy  and  among 
the  peasants,  whue  the  middle  classes,  the  eo- 
Sanuny    ncated  industrial  commercial  people,  as  well 
as  the  artisans  and  little  tradesmen,  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  opposed  to  the  Church;  the 
raUng  men  of  the  towns,  belonging,  as  they  often  do,  to  the 
Socisl  Democxatic  Party,  being  necessarily  hostile. 

Pastor  Erich  Forster,  of  Frankfort-on-Main, 
editor  of  Ckronik  der  Christiichen  Welt,  says: 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  alienation  from  the  Evangelical 
Church  and  its  worship  goes  on  increasing.  In  Mecklenburg, 
Ftoeiania,  and  the  north  of  Brandenburg,  that  is,  in  the 
most  purely  Protestant  part  of  Germany,  the  Church  is  dead. 
Worst  of  all  is  the  condition  in  the  great  cities. 

Says  Paul  Gdhie  in  his  "  Three  Months  in  a 
German  Workshop  " : 

Among  the  working  classes  only  one  quality  of  religion 
ranains,  and  that  is  respect  and  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  the  material- 
istic influence  at  social  democracy  has  nowhere  so  fundamen- 
tally destroyed  ttie  received  ideas  and  impressions  of  the 
wcrkingman  as  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  old  forms  and 
images  in  which  the  belidfs  of  Christendom  have  hitherto 
been  handed  down  are,  for  the  bulk  of  our  wage-earners  under 
the  capitalistic  system  of  production,  forever  broken.  And 
«ith  the  form,  the  spirit,  which  alone  is  the  essence  and  the 
*<>k  of  the  fotm,  is  for  many  also  gone.  A  world  without 
God  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes:  a  world  whose  horizon  is 
cmtimuilly  growing  wider,  and  whose  icy  chill  and  desolation 
is  eneping  over  many  souls  who  still  waver  and  struggle  and 
despair  who  in  their  inmost  depths  reject  the  barren  teachings 
of  a  materialistic  philosophy. 

Fonaken  by  their  Church,  without  help,  without  enlight- 
onnent,  without  support  or  guidance,  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mospheie  of  socialistic  thought  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
tlxy  are  all  dying  a  hngering  and  often  a  torturing  spiritual 
desth. 

Other  Countries 
Of  France,  Pastor  Elie  Goumell  says: 

Why  are  people  aleniated  from  the  Church?  Because  its 
seticn  is  neither  just  enough  nor  promotive  of  solidarity.  In 
the_  sixteenth  century  we  were  the  vanguard  of  science,  moral 
scticn,  and  faith;  to-day  we  lag  behind  in  the  rear-guard. 

In  Switzerland,  Prof.  Gaston  Frommel  says: 
Tbe  churches  are  not  true  churches,  only  audiences. 

Of  Holland,  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  is  represented  by 
Richard  Heath  (from  whose  book  several  of  our 
qnotations  are  taken)  as  saying  In  substance : 

Orthodoxy  in  Holland  is  faced  by  a  destructive  criticism 
■hveisive  of  the  very  sources  of  Christian  faith,  by  a  remod- 
■iBg  of  moral  ideas,  and  above  all  by  a  social  movement, 
•oidi  means  nothing  less  than  a  total  overthrow  of  the  social 
efiSee. 

9^  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  we  have  few 
KHable  statistics,  but  of  its  weakening  hold  upon 
the  masses  in  Europe  there  can  be  no  question. 


Witness  the  startling  political  reverses  for  the 
Church  in  France,  It^v,  Spain,  and  Austria.     Its 
very  efforts  at  a  so-callied  Christian  Socialism  (see 
Roman     Catholic     Church;     also 
Somaa      Christian  Socialism)  are  but  efforts 
flatkaliaiam  ***  ***y  *^*  work  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic  Party,  which  has  taken  mil- 
lions of  men  from  the  Church.     In 
Germany  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  (1907)  was 
i.375tOoo.    The  Social  Democratic  vote  3,ooo,- 
000.     If  in  the  U.  S.  the  Church  of  Rome  seems 
sometimes  to  be  gaining,  it  is  only  due  to  the  im- 
mense  Roman  (Catholic  immigration.     But  the 
increase  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  less  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  immigration,  so  that  here,  too, 
the  Chtirch  of  Rome  is  steadily  losing  ground. 

Editor. 

CHURCH  OF  EHGLAHD:  The  relation  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  social  reform  is  best  seen 
tmder  Christian  Social  Union;  Guild  of  St. 
Matthew;  Christian  Socialism  (section  Eng- 
land) ;  Church  Socialist  Society,  also  Church 
Army  and  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society.  For  statements  of  the  failure  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  reach  the  masses,  see 
Church  and  Workingmen  (§  2).  To  what  ex- 
tent, however,  radical  thought  has  entered  the 
Church  of  England,  especially  in  London,  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Conference  in  1 906,  a  resolution  indorsing  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  socialism  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
58  to  13. 

CHURCH  OF  EHGLAIID  TEMPERAHCE  SO- 
CIETY: Organized  1862,  and  reformed  on  the 
basis  of  the  dual  pledge  1873.  One  of  its  sections, 
including  the  junior  department,  is  composed  of 
tiiose  who  take  a  total  abstinence  pledge.  The 
other  section  includes  non-abstainers,  who  take  a 
pledge  of  moderation  and  cooperate  with  the  ab- 
stainers in  work  for  temperance.  There  is  also  a 
woman's  imion  connected  with  the  society.  Ad- 
dress: 4,  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  London, 
S.  W.,  England. 

CHURCH  SOCIALIST  LEAGUE,  THE:  Eng- 
lish  organization,  founded  June  13,  1906.  Prin- 
ciples :  (i )  The  Church  has  a  mission  to  the  whole 
of  human  life,  social  and  individual,  material  and 
spirittial;  (a)  the  Church  can  best  fulfil  its  social 
mission  by  acting  in  its  corporate  capacity;  (3) 
to  this  end  the  members  of  the  league  accept  the 
principles  of  socialism.  Object:  To  secure  the 
corporate  action  of  the  Church  on  these  principles. 
Methods:  (i)  To  cultivate  by  the  regular  tise  of 
prayer  and  sacraments  the  life  of  brotherhood; 
(2)  members  undertake  to  help  each  other  in  ful- 
nlling  the  object  of  the  league  by  speaking  and 
lecttuing  ana  in  other  ways;  (3)  members  shall 
cooperate  as  far  as  possible  to  secure  the  con- 
sideration of  social  questions  at  their  various 
rtuidecanal  and  diocesan  conferences,  'and  the 
election  of  Socialists  on  these  and  other  represent- 
ative bodies;  (4)  members  shall  work  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  patron,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  Church  in  each  parish  in  conjunction  with 
the  Church  in  the  diocese  in  the  patron's  place; 
(S)  to  secure  the  due  representation  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  upon  all  the  ofiScial  representative 
bodies  of  the  Church. 

A  leaflet  of  the  league  says : 

The  league  requires  its  members  to  be  convinced  Socialists, 
In  the  historical  and  economic  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is 
thus  a  society  within  the  Church,  composed  exclusively  of 
Socialists. 
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It  accepts  the  principles  that  the  Church  has  a  mission  to 
the  whole  of  human  life,  social  and  individual,  material  and 
spiritual;  that  the  Church  can  best  fulfil  this  mission  by  acting 
in  its  corporate  capacity.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  Church  au  some 
daim  to  be  the  Church  of  the  people  it  is  notorious  that  the 
wage-earners  of  this  country  have  little  or  no  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church.  The  constitution  of  any  diocesan 
conference  or  of  the  Houses  of  Laymen  is  the  revelation  of 
the  Church's  preference  for  rank,  position,  and  wealth.  This 
is  as  wiongas  it  is  disastrous  to  the  life  and  influence  of  the 
Church,  The  league  will  aim  at  securing  the  more  adequate 
representation  of  the  wage-earners  on  these  various  Church 
bodies. 

Honorary  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hastings, 
Halton,  Lancaster,  England. 

CHURCH  TEMPERAHCE  SOCIETY  (THE): 
An  American  society  fotinded  in  1881  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis:  "Recognizing  temperance  as  the 
law  of  the  Gospel,  and  total  abstinence  as  a  rule 
of  conduct  essential  in  some  cases  and  highly 
desirable  in  many  others,  and  fully  and  freely  ac- 
cording to  every  man  the  right  to  decide,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  Christian  liberty,  whether  or  not 
he  will  adopt  said  rule,  this  society  lays  down  as 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests  and  from  which  its 
work  shall  be  conducted,  a  union  and  corporation 
on  equal  terms  for  the  promotion  of  Temperance, 
between  those  who  use  temperately,  and  those 
who  abstain  entirely,  from  intoxicating  drinks  as 
beverages." 

Objects:  (1)  The  promotion  of  temperance;  (2) 
the  reformation  of  the  intemperate;  (3)  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of  intemperance. 

Lines  of  Action:  (i)  Prevention,  embodied  in 
the  semimilitary  orders  of  Young  Crusaders  of 
from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age ;  Knights  of  Tem- 
perance from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years;  and 
Veteran  Knights  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
(2)  Cotmteraction,  through  the  establishment  ot 
saloons  without  liquor.  The  society  has  estab- 
lished the  Squirrel  Inn  at  131  Bowery,  New  York, 
with  free  reading-room,  alibrary  of  i  ,000  volumes, 
monthly  lectures,  and  coffee  at  one  cent  per  cup. 
It  has  SIX  lunch  wagons,  open  day  and  night,  from 
which  355,712  ten-cent  meals  were  sold  in  1906. 
During  the  summer  months  the  society  main- 
tains free  ice-water  fotmtains  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000.  It  has  also  a  firemen's  van,  which  at- 
t^ds  all  large  fires  in  the  city,  supplying  the  fire- 
men with  sandwiches  and  coffee.  (3)  Restrictive 
legislation.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  saloon 
license  in  New  York  City  was  $1 20,  and  the  trade 
was  controlled  by  the  IJoard  of  twelve  aldermen, 
of  whom  nine  were  interested  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. The  high  license  is  now  $1,200,  and  the 
number  of  saloons  has  been  reduced  to  6,930. 
(4)  Rescue.  The  society's  offices  are  always  open 
for  the  consideration  ot  personal  cases  of  intem- 
perance; and  for  counseling  those  who  have 
fallen  its  victims  and  needing  a  home  where  they 
will  be  medically  treated  and  cared  for. 

The  governing  board  consists  of  forty  members. 
Chairman,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Courtney,  D.D.; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Irving  Grinnell ;  general  secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Graham.  Office,  aSi  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

CIGAR-MAKERS^  DfTERKATIOHAL  UnOIT, 
THE:  An  American  tmion  with  highly  developed 
methods  of  governmental  administration  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  sick,  death,  and  out-of-work 
benefits.  Moreover,  its  structure  and  ftmctions, 
which  exemplify  those  of  the  English  unions, 
modified  to  stiit  American  conditions,  have  fre- 
quency served  as  models  for  newer  national  or- 


ganizations. The  piano  and  organ  workers,  for 
example,  have  borrowed  almost  bodily  a  consti- 
tution from  the  cigar-makers.  In  1903  the 
plumbers  adopted  their  financial  svstem;  and 
various  characteristic  features  have  been  copied 
by  other  American  unions. 

The  cigar-makers  were  not  amone  the  first 
trades  in  this  country  to  form  loc^  societies. 
Until  recent  years  it  required  very  little  capital 
for  a  joxuTieyman  cigar-maker  to  open  a  shop  of 
his  own.    The  meiabers  of  the  craft,  therefore, 
occupied  an  independent  position,  and  were  able 
to  command'good  wages  without  forming  tmions. 
A  few  attempts  to  organize  the  trade  were,  hovs-- 
ever,  made  at  a  comparatively  early  date.     Thus , 
in  183s,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  among  the 
mechanics  of  Philadelphia  to  inaugurate  a  ten- 
hour  working  day,  a  committee  of  cigar-makers 
in  that  city  held  a  meeting,  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  cigar-makers  of  the 
'city  "organize  in  order  to  regulate  the  prices  of 
work,  so  as  to  earn  a  sufficiency  on  the  principle 
of  ten  hotirs."    The  females  engaged  m  cigar- 
making  were  also  urged  to  strike  with  the  jour- 
neymen of  the  trade,  and  "thereby  make  it  a 
mutual  interest  with  both  parties  to  sustain  each 
other  in  their  rights. ' '     A  local  society  of  the  trade 
is  said  to  have  been  formed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1843.     On  May  5,  1851,  a  cigar-makers'  union 
was  organized  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  then  one  of  the 
leading  centers  of  the  ci^ar  trade.     Between  185a 
and  1853  about  sixty  cigar-makers  employed  in 
the  shop  of  a  manuf act uren named  Mark  Sharkey, 
in  New  York  City,  organized  a  imion.     But  the 
English  and  German  members  of  the  society  did 
not  harmonize.     Suspicion   and  ill-feeling  were 
engendered,  and  in  about  six  months  the  imion 
ceased  to  exist.     Another  attempt  was  made,  in 
1859,  to  form  a  local  in  New  York  City.     But 
like  its  predecessor  it  went  to  pieces  in  a  few 
months  on  account  of  internal  dissensions. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Law,  adopted  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  particularly  the  law  of  1868, 
which  required  every  journeyman  who  desired  to 
manufacture  cigars  or  who  worked  in  his  own  home 
to  furnish  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $600  on  real 
estate,  hastened  greatly  the  unioni- 

«^^^     zation  of  the  trade.     Most  joumey- 
T-  men  were  unable  to  pay  this  bond. 

They  thus  permanently  became  wage- 
earners,  and  formed  unions  to  bar- 
gain more  effectively  with  their  employers.  The 
mtroduction  of  the  mold,  about  1870,  the  team 
system  of  manufacture,  and  other  labor-saving 
devices  have  successively  lowered  the  skill  re- 
quired of  the  cigar-maker,  and  have  made  increas- 
ingly necessary  the  organization  of  the  trade. 

A  national  federation  of  all  local  unions  was 
formed  in  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
competition  for  work  between  journeymen  cigar- 
makers  in  different  cities,  and  to  regulate  nation- 
ally the  conditions  of  apprenticeship.  Almost 
immediately,  also,  provision  was  made  for  the 
support  by  the  national  union  of  locals  on  strike. 
A  few  years  later,  with  the  admission  of  certain 
Canadian  societies,  the  name  Cirar-makers'  Inter- 
national Union  was  adopted.  The  international 
organization  has  maintained  a  continuous  exist- 
ence until  the  present  day.  During  the  depres- 
sion of  1873-77  many  of  the  subordinate  tmions 
went  to  pieces;  and  from  5.800  in  1869  the  mem- 
bership sunk  to  about  1,000  in  1877.  After  the 
depression,  however,  the  union  reoi^anized  on  a 
much  sounder  basis;  and  most  of  the  features 
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which  characterize  the  society  to-day  were 
adopted  at  that  time.  Moreover,  the  membership 
has  since  then  maintained  a  steady  growth,  and 
has  reached  about  4^,000  at  the  present  time. 
Of  recent  years  the  cigar-makers  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  severe  contest  with  the  tobacco  trust, 
which  has  consistently  opposed  the  union  from 
the  beginning,  and  lias  undoubtedly  weakened 
thepower  of  the  locals  in  many  places. 

The  Cigrar-makers'  International  Union  was  one 
of  the  first  American  organizations  to  adopt  the 
vaiious  beneficiary  features  of  the  English  unions. 
In  1867  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce the  system  of  advancing  loans  to  members 
who  wished  to  travel  in  search  of  work.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  loan  system  was,  however,  so 
dishonest  that,  in  1873,  this  feature  was  replaced 
by  the  so-called  "endowment  plan"  or  death 
benefit;  but  under  the  stress  of  industrial  de- 

rsion  the  endowment  plan  was  abandoned. 
1879  the  loan  system  was  permanently  rees- 
tablished, and  in  1880  the  sick  and  death  benefits 
were  introduced,  the  Cigar-makers'  International 
Union  being  the  first  American  ora;anization  to 
pay  a  sick  benefit.  This  union  is  also  one  of  the 
lew  American  confederations  that  have  adopted 
the  out-of-work  benefit,  which  was  inaugurated 
in  1890. 
i  The  cost  per  member  for  the  out-of-work  bene- 
fit has  varied  according  to  the  state  of  the  trade, 
having  reached  its  highest  point  during  the  four 
years  of  industrial  depression  from  1894-97.  The 
cost  per  member  for  the  sick  and  death  bene- 
fits has  steadily  increased.  This  has  been  partly 
j  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  benefit  paid  in 
each  case  has  gradually  been  made  larger;  partly 
it  is  the  result  of  the  higher  sick  and  death  rate, 
I  due,  in  turn,  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  average 
age  of  the  members — a  condition  found  in  all 
organizations  with  a  slowly  growing  or  stationary 
membership. 

The  members  who  pay  fifteen  cents  as  dues  re- 
ceive strike  benefits  and  not  more  than  $50  death 
benefit.  The  twenty-cent  retiring  card  holders 
receive  sick  and  death  benefits. 

On  the  side  of  government  and  administration, 
the  cigar-makers  have,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, employed  the  system  of  poptilar  initiative 
and  referendum,  and,  since  1896,  have  not  held  a 
general  representative  convention.  Amendments 
to  the  constitution  are  proposed  by  the  local 
onions,  and  adopted  or  rejected  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members.  The  officers  of  the  imion 
have  also  been  elected  by  popular  vote  since  1893. 
The  cigar-makers  have  adopted  the  English 
financial  system  of  nationalization  and  equaliza- 
tion of  funds.  All  ftmds  are  made  the  property 
of  the  International  Union.  They  are  kept,  how- 
ever, not  at  central  headquarters,  but  in  the 
treasury  of  each  local  union.  The  local  societies 
are  allowed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total 
anjount  in  the  treasiiry.  The  remainder  must  be 
expended  for  activities  guaranteed  by  the  Inter- 
national Union.  When  the  amotmt  in  any  local 
treasury  becomes  exhausted,  the  president  of  the 
International  Union  equalizes  the  funds,  so  that 
^i>tn  shall  be  in  every  local  treasury  a  certain 
^nwunt  for  each  member. 

The  union  label,  the  well-known  device  now 
'■s^d  to  mark  goods  made  by  imion  labor,  had  its 
wigin  among  the  cigar-makers.  It  was  utilized 
Q'  the  San  Francisco  local  in  its  fight  against 
Qiinese  coolie  labor.  A  little  later,  a  similar 
label  was  employed  by  the  local  at  St.  Louis.    A 


label  for  all  subordinate  societies  was  adopted  by 
the  International  Union  in  1880.  The  fact  that 
working  men  prefer  cigars  which  bear  the  imion 
label,  IS  an  important  source  of  the  union's 
strength  in  bargaining  with  employers. 

T.  Wbslby  Glocker. 

RspcRXNCBs:  Th*  Stnulurt  of  A*  Ciear-maktrs'  Union,  by 
T.  W.  Glocker  (contained  in  the  Studies  in  American  TratU- 
I/ffKiitum, ed. by  Prof.  Jacob  H.Hollander  and  Dr  Getnge 
B.  Bamett);  Tht  Btnefi  Sysltm  of  Ikt  Cigar-maluis'  Union, 
by  Helen  L.  Sumner  (contained  in  TratU-Uniomtm  and 
Labor  Probltms,  ed.  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons):  TTw  Labor 
Movtmmt,  Ikt  Probhm  of  To-day,  ed.  by  George  E.  McNeill, 
appendix,  pp.  S85-S9S:  Report  of  Iht  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, vol.  xvii.,  pp.  280^390. 

CUfCnnfATI:  While  heralded  abroad  as  "the 
worst  governed  city,"  it  is  the  distinction  of 
Cincinnati  to  have  quite  early  in  its  career  taken 
two  steps  that  placed  it  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  city  in  the  world,  and  which  to-day  pve  it  a 
unique  position  in  the  family  of  American  munici- 
palities. Behind  many  otners  in  the  extent  of 
its  municipal  activities,  and  not  even  now  the 
theater  or  the  forum  for  the  discussion  of  mtmici- 
pal  ownership  and  operation,  it  has  in  a  manner 
all  its  own  gone  perhaps  to  bolder  extremes  in 
this  direction  than  any  other  American  city. 

Cincinnati  is  the  only  city  in  America  that  owns 
a  steam  railroad,  a  road  that  runs  over  territory 
in  three  states  from  Cincinnati  in  Ohio  to  Chatta- 
nooga in  Tennessee.     Cincinnati  is  also  the  only 

American  city  that  owns  and  oper- 

PnUla       **^*  *  univeisity,  altho  other  cities 

ftti«r.iii«   have  colleges  and  seminaries.     Cin- 

'  cinnati,  too,  was  the  first  American 

city  to  establish  on  a  country  site  a 
mtmicipal  hospital  exclusively  for  consumptives, 
and  it  owns  and  operates  this  hospital  to-day. 
However,  having  taken  these  vast  steps,  the  city 
would  seem  to  have  spent  its  energy  and  met  its 
desires  in  this  direction,  for  its  municipal  activi- 
ties, compared  with  those  of  other  cities,  seem  to 
be  exhausted  as  far  as  innovations  are  concerned. 
The  fact  that  Cincinnati  built  a  steam  railroad 
and  established  a  municipal  university  and  a 
hospital,  and  yet  has  since  practically  halted  in 
the  extension  of  its  municipal  activities,  presents 
perhaps  as  strange  a  contrast  of  temperaments  in 
a  people  as  history  affords.  Cincinnati  is  con- 
servative in  the  accepted  sense  and  as  a  normal 
condition ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  when  aroiLsed 
it  has  shown  a  daring  and  radical  spirit  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  On  one  notable  occasion,  when 
lashed  into  fury  by  what  they  considered  re- 
peated miscarriages  of  justice  and  a  general  con- 
dition of  public  debauchery,  the  people  became  a 
"many-headed  mob,"  which  placed  the  torch  to 
its  temple  of  the  blind  goddess ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing its  court-house  was  a  smoldering  ruin. 

The  story  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad 
is  filled  with  interest,  and  not  without  flashes  of 
romance.  Cincinnati,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
when  she  wrote  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  had  long 
been  a  hotbed  of  abolition  sentiment ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Civil  War  the  feeling  of  the 
South  was  bitter  against  the  city.  Louisville. 
Ky.,  had  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
to  the  south,  and  was  diligent  in  nursing  the 
trade  to  that  section.  It  was  seen  that  if  Cin- 
cinnati was  to  maintain  its  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing position  it  must  regain  and  develop 
its  Southern  relations.  As  early  as  1865  James 
Dalton,  a  Cincinnati  man,  had  introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  General  Assembly  for  a  railroad  to 
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the  south,  but  the  people  were  not  then  ripe  for 
the  venture.  However,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
by  E.  A.  FergTison,  a  Cincinnati  lawyer,  and  in 
May,  1869,  the  legislation  was  passed.  This  law 
provided  that  whenever  the  city  council  should 
declare  the  necessity  for  a  railroad,  and  the  people 
on  a  referendum  should  approve,  the  Superior 
Court  should  appoint  five  trustees,  and  a  bond 
issue  of  $10,000,000,  secured  by  mortgage  and  a 
tay^or  interest  and  sinking-fund,  should  be  au- 
thdrized.  This  was  all  done,  and  the  debate  as  to 
what  should  be  the  southern  terminus  of  the  road 
was  eventually  decided  in  favor  of  Chattanooga. 
A  charter  from  Tennessee  was  obtained  without 
much  trouble  in  1870,  but  there  was  considerable 
delay  and  difficulty  in  getting  a  charter  from 
Kentucky.  This  too,  however,  was  secured  in 
1870,  and  then  an  act  was  passed  b^  Congress 
to  allow  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  Ever.  New 
loans  of  $6,000,000  and  $2,000,000  respectively 
were  authorized  as  the  work  progressed  and 
the  cost  found  to  increase.  These  several  acts 
were  accompanied  by  the  most  strenuous  de- 
bates, and  frequently  the  people  were  worked 
tip  to  a  great  state  of  excitement.  As  usual 
there  were  charges  and  countercharges  regard- 
ing the  intelligence  and  purity  of  actions  and 
objects  of  persons.  The  scheme  for  a  city  to 
build  a  railroad,  and  that,  too,  through  three 
sovereign  states,  was  so  novel  and  unheard-of 
that  naturally  it  met  with  the  opposition  of  "con- 
stitutional "  lawyers,  and  lawsuits  were  abundant. 
But  Ferguson  and  his  associates  persisted,  and  in 
1880  the  road  was  completed,  an  event  celebrated 
with  a  great  banquet,  bonfires,  and  ringing  of 
bells.  The  road  was  leased,  and  in  1806  an  effort 
to  sell  it  was  defeated  on  a  referendum  to  the 
people,  altho  the  most  powerful  interests  were  for 
its  sale.  In  1901  the  people  decided  on  a  renewal 
of  the  lease,  the  terms  being  an  annual  rental  of 
about  $1,1 16,000,  for  sixty  years.  There  are  also 
other  provisions  of  a  rather  technical  nature  in  the 
lease.  If  the  experience  of  Cincinnati  with  the 
Southern  Railroad  has  not  been  an  unbroken 
chain  of  benefits — if  there  have  been  disappoint- 
ments— yet  the  fact  is  now  undisputed  that  the 
worth  and  wisdom  of  the  venture  have  been 
more  than  demonstrated.  It  furnishes  an  object- 
lesson  of  what  has  to  be  endured  as  well  as  of 
what  is  to  be  enjoyed,  of  the  forces  that  have  to  be 
opposed  and  of  the  friends  to  be  gained. 

As  with  the  Southern  Railroad,  there  are  none 
now  who  would  sell  the  Cincinnati  University,  a 
great  institution  housed  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
buildings,  and  in  which  are  i  ,500  students  in  the 
various  schools  and  departments.  It  has  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $11 5, 000  from  taxation,  and  about 
$33,000  from  endowments,  rents,  and  fees. 

So  well  satisfied  is  the  city  with  its  hospital  for 
consumptives,  that  not  only  is  there  no  whisper  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  but  plans  are  now  being  carried 
out  for  its  enlargement  and  improvement.  This 
hospital  was  started  in  July,  1897. 

These  three  things  accomplished,  Cincinnati 
did  little  in  the  way  of  marked  advancement, 
altho  millions  have  been  well  spent  on  the  streets, 
and  a  new  water-works  is  now  practically  com- 
pleted. It  was  not  until  about  four  years  ago 
that  the  people  manifested  any 
PaUto  marked  desire  lor  a  larger  municipal 
^1,^,.  activity.  They  could  not  forever  fail 
to  catch  the  contagion  for  better- 
ments, and  the  "new  spirit"  first 
manifested  itself  for  improvements  in  the  schools. 


As  a  consequence,  the  public  schools  have  under- 
gone and  are  undergoing  a  transformation  in 
their  physical  equipment,  along  with  academic 
improvements  that  make  them  the  peer  of  any  in 
the  country.  The  fight  was  long  and  bitter. 
Every  influence  that  could  be  utilized  to  prevent 
this  improvement  was  summoned.  The  indus- 
trious and  saving  Germans  were  especially  be- 
guiled for  a  while  by  "scare  talk"  about  a  high 
tax-rate,  and  those  who  pointed  to  other  cities 
were  accused  of ' '  knocking  the  town ' '  and  of  lack- 
ing local  patriotism.  But  the  fight  was  won,  and 
having  been  won  the  people  wonder  that  it  should, 
ever  have  been  necessary  to  make  it. 

The  result  of  the  school  battle,  for  such  it  truly 
was,  has  encouraged  the  people  to  demand  some 
more  evidence  of  what  is  sneeringly  called  "al- 
truism ' '  in  the  municipal  government  itself.  This 
demand  has  in  Cincinnati,  perhaps  more  large- 
ly than  in  other  cities,  taken  its  most  effective 
torm  by  the  alertness  of  numerous  "  Improvement 
Associations,"  "Welfare  Societies,"  "Taxpayers' 
Associations,"  and  such  bodies  as  the  Busmcss 
Men's  Club  and  the  Associated  Organizations, 
and  the  central  organizations  of  the  Labor  Unions. 
Robert  Peel  fought  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
for  years;  but  it  was  Peel,  the  minister,  that  had 
them  repealed.  So  too,  in  Cincinnati,  many  of 
the  steps  in  advance  have  been  made  by  the  poli- 
ticians who  were  inert  when  the  people  were  quiet, 
but  who,  under  the  lash  of  no  uncertain  public 
demand,  went  forward.  There  are  those  who, 
while  unwilling  to  admit  that  ihe  so-called  re- 
form movement  that  placed  the  present  city 
administration  in  power  under  the  emblem  of  the 
Democratic  Party  did  a  wise  thing,  yet  say  that 
it  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  people  asserted 
their  power  and  showed  what  they  could  do  if 
they  had  a  mind.  If  it  should  be  the  fate  of  the 
pohtical-reform  movement  to  fail  totally  in  gain- 
mg  the  confidence  of  the  people,  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  no  lessening  of  the  people's 
vigilance.  What  form  this  will  take  is  of  course 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  signs  now  seem  to 
point  to  the  initiative  and  referendum,  with  its 
correlated  principles  of  the  imperative  mandate 
and  the  power  of  recall.  Agitation  for  direct 
legislation  has  recently  taken  an  organized  and 
intelligent  course,  and  its  friends  feel  confident 
that  it  will  in  a  few  years  be  written  into  the  law 
of  the  state. 

Cincinnati  organizations  that  are  influential  in 
municipal  affairs  are: 

City  Club,  United  Bank  Building. 

V4nt  Strttt  Congrttfititmal  Church,  Vine  Street,  near  Eighth 
Street. 

Asiociaitd  Orgamiations,  1350  Harrison  Avenue. 

Businrsi  Mtn's  Club,  Vine  and  Fourth  Streets. 

UtttvtTsUy  5>Ul«M«i«<,  Liberty  and  Plum  Streets. 

CiHuns'  MuHtcifial  Party,  9  BIymyer  Building. 

Assodattd  Ch<uttui,3,oA  Broadway. 

Commons  C<iii,^6>  i  Walnut  Street. 

Ctniral  Labor  Couucil,  1)13  Vine  Street. 

Chambtf  of  Comnurct,  Vine  and  Fourth  Streets. 

TaxpaytTi*  AssociaUon,  9518  Moonnann  Avenue. 

SocvdisX  Party,  304  West  Ninth  Street. 

HamUtoH  County  Kiffrmdum  Ltatut,  34  East  Sixth  Street. 

Alprbd  H.  Henderson. 

CITIES:  In  this  article  are  considered  the  de- 
velopment of  cities,  their  administration,  and  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  civic  reforms.  For  other  civic 
topics,  see  Overcrowding;  Corruption;  Edu- 
cation; Expenditures;  Lighting;  Housing; 
Luxury;  Mayor;  Municipalism;  Police;  Pros- 
titution; Slums;  Strket-Railways;  Sweat- 
shops; Tenements;  Water-works. 
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A  city  may  be  defined  in  general  as  a  large  or 
important  town;  more  accurately,  it  is  an  in- 
corporated municipality,  usually  governed  by 
a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council.  The 
vxaaher  of  inhabitants  required  to  constitute  a 
city  in  the  United  States  is  usually  10,000,  but  in 
some  'western  states  it  is  as  low  as  3,000.  In 
Great  Britain  a  city  is  usually  a  corporate  town 
which  is  or  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

L — ^The  History  of  the  City 

The  ori^n  of  cities  loses  itself  in  the  unknown  past.     Di»- 
Goverers,  as  at  Troy,  have  often  found  the  ruins  of  one  dty 
faoried  many  feet  below  the  ruins  of  another,  these  in  turn 
many  feet  below  the  present  soil.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
tlicse  eaxiy  cities  from  the  standpoint  of  social  science  had  any 
true  civic  life.     They  seem  to  nave  been  gigantic  conglom- 
ciatixms  tji  waBed-in  populations,  ruled  by  some  despot  or 
isiiiily  of  lords  or  priests,  who  sometimes,  indeed,  gave  to  the 
city  a  rude  splendor  and  developed  monu* 
mental  art,  yet  without  allowing  the  dtixens 
Tke  Claaele   '"^  corporate  life  of  their  own.     The  inhabit- 
fUA^  ants  were  the  slaves  of  some  Idng  or  the  devo- 

•*•*  tees  of  some  qod.     It  is  in  Greece  that  we 

come  to  the  first  actual  dty  in  the  sense  of  the 
corporate  unity  of  dtizens.  Greek  social 
ptdity  tnmed  upon  the  conception  of  the  dty  b^un  un- 
doubtedly as  a  colony  from  some  patriarchal  clan,  but  early 
developing  oisanized  democratic  life.  (See  Athsns.)  Many 
of  the  cities,  however,  were  lon^  oUfardutt,  and  often,  even 
after  democratic  life  had  been  gamed,  some  bmily  or  families 
would  ^ain  tbe  power  and  establish  an  digarchy.  Sometimes 
an  individual  would  gain  the  power  and  establish  a  tyranny, 
whidi  was,  however,  personal,  rarely  inherited.  The  city  was 
tsnally  sapreme,  and  not  a  part  of  any  State.  It  dominated 
tbe  country  around,  made  treaties,  waged  war,  etc.  It  was 
acred  in  the  eyes  of  the  dtizen,  his  church  as  well  as  his  home. 
Tbe  dty  entered  into,  ruled,  and  conducted  all  lands  Mf  activi- 
ties. It  built  temples,  markets,  theaters,  gymmisia.  It 
conducted  worship,  games,  instruction.  It  sent  out  colonies 
and  ruled  commerce.  It  worked  mines,  fields,  and  foctoriea. 
It  supported  its  free  dtizens  rather  than  was  supported  by 
them.  (See  Athsns.)  Citizenship  was  limited,  but  the 
asaemblsige  of  the  dtizens  was  supreme.  Often,  however, 
oScera  were  nominally  elected  who  were  virtually  irrespon- 
•iUe.  Next  to  the  dtizens  came  a  class  of  "aliens,"  subject 
natives  or  foreiaaea^  having  special  rights  on  payment  of 
qicGial  taxes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  structure  were  the 
daves.  Even  a  democracy  of  free  men  waa  simply  a  democ- 
racy of  slave-owners.  Thus  at  Athens  there  were  at  one  time 
at  least  140,000  slaves,  10,000  resident  aliens,  and  a  i.ooo  male 
citizens.  (See  Slavkrt.)  Two  gigantic  evils  resulted:  First, 
danger  of  servile  revolts,  which  not  Infrequently  broke  out 
with  terrible  results  (see  Gilds),  and  were  put  down  only  by 
nientlesa  cruelty;  secondly,  clsiss  antagomsms  were  roused 
Between  other  classes  of  dtizens.  (See  Rohb.)  Civil  war 
Mcame  the  order  of  the  day.  The  State  waa  dther  paralyzed 
by  internal  conflict  or  demoralized  by  corruption.  Slavery 
ate  out  tbe  life  of  andent  dties.  In  the  Roman  civilization 
the  dty  gradually  lost  its  sovereignty  and  became  a  part  of 
the  empire,  furnishing  the  transition  to  the  medieval  dty. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  dty  lost  power  before  the  mili- 
tary chieftain  and  the  robber  castle.     Psudalish  magnified 
the  country  over  the  dty.     Where  feudalism  was  weak,  as  in 
South   France  or  in  Italy,  or  where  natural 

_,  conditions  were  favorable,  asalong  the  Adriatic 

UHM  agM  coast,  the  Rhine,  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Burope.  free  dties  were  developed  soonest.  In 
the  north  the  struggle  of  the  dties  for  independ- 
-  nee  waa  fiercer,  and  their  development  slower,  but  stronger. 
They  grew  by  work,  by  art.  by  commerce,  not  by  war.  All 
through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  they  developed 
npidly.  The  Italian  republics,  the  dties  of  the  Hanseatic 
Uague.  the  Flemish  and  English  dties,  tho  often  dominated 
by  a  fierce  and  quarrelsome  nobility,  tended,  on  the  whole,  to 
oerekn)  *•"  ""•"  "*  *''•  toKler  rather  than  that  of  the  noble  or 
cliKftain.  They  became  first  the  creator  and  then  the  ciea- 
tim  of  tbe  gilds.  Gradually,  as  the  national  life  developed  it- 
>eif.  the  dty  became  but  a  part  of  tbe  nation,  ready  to  min 
ooonaercial  rights  and  privUeses  and  representation  in  Pai^ 
lument,  for  contributions  to  the  royal  treasury.  Where  the 
n>yal  power  was  greatest  the  dties  lost  their  power  first,  as  in 
nance  and  England  and  Spain;  later,  in  (Sennany  and  Italy, 
rae  thought,  however,  developed  in  the  dties,  and  the  Refor- 
^Uion  and  the  Renaissance  were  largely  matters  of  the  dty. 
The  medieval  dty  was  a  democracy  more  truly  than  the  classic 
ot^  but  not  at  all  so  pervasive.  It  ruled  commerce  and 
tiade;  it  sharply  watched  the  market  and  attempted  to  fix 
Pnces  and  to  dedde  industrial  disputes,  but  it  did  not  con- 
oiKt  activities,  as  did  the  Greek  city.  The  medieval  city  was 
nied  by  the  individual  dtizens  more  than  it  ruled  them.  Yet 
jw  city  played  a  much  larger  part  in  industrial  and  social 
life  tbao  ordinMily  to-day.    Mr.  Alb«rt  Shaw  ("Munidpal 


Government  in  Great  Britain,"  p.  91)  Bives  tbe  following 
aketcb  of  a  medieval  town: 

"The  rise  of  town  life,  which  dignified  mercantile  pursuits 
and  handicrafts,  bad  opposed  the  system  of  leaded  and 
equal  freemen,  of  burgesses  of  incorporated  dtizenship,  to  the 
feudal  military  system  of  lordship  and  vassalage.  Aiid  this 
was  a  peat  preparatory  step  toward  modem  institutions  and 
conditions.  We  know  that  there  was  a  certain  digmty  and 
form  about  munidpal  life  that  appean  well  in  the  retrospect. 
We  have  surviving,  here  and  there,  a  fine  old  medieval  town 
hall,  or  gild  hall,  with  its  banqueting  chambo-  and  its  coundl 
rodm.  There  was  much  stateliness  in  the  office  d  mayor; 
and  the  <dd  maces  of  mayoral  authority  survive  to  this  day. 
Then  there  was  impressiveness  in  the  liveries  tliat  the  freemen 
of  tbe  ^Ids  disported  on  formal  occasions.  As  for  municipal 
oonvenienoes,  those  were  times  when  life  was  simple,  and 
'modem  improvements' not  so  much  as  dreamed  about.  The 
streets  were  narrow,  with  the  houses  built  dose  upon  them. 
Tbe  paving  was  of  the  rudest  character.  There  was  simple 
surface  drainage,  and  no  garbage  removal  or  cleansin^t  sys- 
tem. Water  was  supplied  from  a  few  town  fountains  or 
public  wells.  Street-lighting  had  not  been  invented,  and 
early  hours  were  prescribed.  Uoet  towns  had  a  skirting  of 
common  lands,  where  the  cows  were  pastured,  and  where,  in 
many  cases,  fuel  was  procured.  The  bouses  were,  in  large 
part,  built  of  wood;  and  in  spite  of  vigilant '  watch  and  ward ' 
and  compulsory  hearth  precautions,  destructive  fires  were  not 
infreguent.  Ine  death-rate,  of  course,  was  high.  There 
was  infection  in  the  wells,  and  no  means  of  checking  the 
spread  and  fatality  of  the  frequent  'plagues'  that  swept  the 
towns.  But  the  sdence  of  public  samtation  being  undis- 
covered, these  things  were  accepted  piously  as  inscrutable 
visitations  of  (Sod." 

n.— The  Modem  City 

The  modem  city  is  somewhat  of  a  return  to  the 
Roman  city.  It  is  the  creature  of  the  State.  The 
industrial  and  political  revolutions  of  the  last 
century  shattered  the  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  medieval  boroughs  and  gilds.  The 
city  was  left  with  little  sovereign  power.  Never- 
theless the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  and, 
above  all,  the  development  of  railroads  and  cen- 
ters of  commerce,  have  crowded  people  more  and 
more  into  cities.  Cities  have  grown  in  size,  but 
not  in  corporate  power.  Hence  they  have  be- 
come unwieldy,  shapeless,  confused,  with  often 
little  true  civic  life.  The  modem  divorce,  too, 
between  Church  and  State  has  at  least  temporarily 
htirt  the  city  in  a  portion  of  its  life.  Ithaseiven 
the  city  responsibilities  which  it  has  not  amays 
been  willing  to  accept.  The  poor  and  needy  have 
been  left  to  seek  from  confused  private  cmirities 
what  formerly  they  received  from  the  Church  as 
part  of  the  organized  city  life.  The  tendency  of 
the  well-to-do  to  leave  the  city  and  live  in  the 
suburbs;  the  crowding  of  the  poor  in  quarters 
where  rent  is  low,  and  the  grouping  of  the  wealthy 
in  sections  where  rent  is  high ;  the  development  of 
parks  and  other  improvements  in  the  latter  quar- 
ters and  their  absence  among  the  poor — all  these 
factors  have  added  to  the  difficulty.  The  prob- 
lems of  modem  city  life  have  thus  grown  out  of 
the  sudden  development  of  cities,  without  a  cor- 
responding development  of  organic  municipal 
life. 

The  modem  city  in  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  markedly,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
Germany,  is  the  creature  of  the  State.  It  can 
only  do  what  it  is  chartered  to  do  by  the  State. 
It  has  in  some  cases  almost  lost  self-government. 
It  fixes  its  own  rates,  but  often  has  its  taxes  col- 
lected for  it  by  national  officials;  it  is  in  many 
cases  responsible  for  its  own  peace  and  order,  but 
has  no  control  over  an  armed  force,  and  has  to  ask 
for  help  if  it  requires  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
exercises  many  local  functions  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  left  to  the  Church  or  to  compulsory  or 
voluntary  private  effort. 

Poor  relief,  education,  sanitation,  police,  the 
supplying  of  light  and  water,  are  usually  in  the 
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hands  of  the  city,  while  the  conduct  of  justice,  of 
national  defense,  of  postal  conuntuiication,  and 
commercial  regulation  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
State. 

In  the  United  States 

Considering  first  American  cities,  we  find  a 
general  simflarity  coupled  with  considerable 
variety  in  the  details  of  their  charters  and  con- 
stitutions. They  are  all  the  creations  of  the 
State.  The  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive a  charter  was  New  York  (1686),  and  the 
next  Philadelphia  (1701).  In  New  England  the 
township  system  prevailed,  and  Bos- 
EitIt  Btataa  ^°"  was  not  incorporated  till  1820. 
ly  Biaiw  Each  city  received  a  special  charter; 
and,  following  English  models,  the 
charter  was  given  to  the  mayor,  council,  and  offi- 
cials, rather  than  to  the  citizens.  The  council 
was  the  governing  body.  Powers  were  very 
limited,  being  confined  to  few  spheres  of  activity. 
The  city  was  the  instrument  of  the  State;  and  in 
colonial  days  the  mayor  was  appointed  by  the 
governor,  even  down  to  1822,  in  which  year 
mayors  were  elected  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis, 
other  cities  gradually  following  suit.  Even  police 
powers  were  limited  by  inadequate  taxation  to 
finance  the  city.  The  result  was  that  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  city  government  or  its  adminis- 
tration. The  supply  of  water  and  other  pubUc 
necessities  was  in  pnvate  hands. 

Nevertheless,  cities  grew  rapidly.  The  owner- 
ship of  city  franchises  became  of  immense  value. 
They  were  to  be  obtained  from  state  legislatures 
or  city  councils.  The  state  legislatures  were  com- 
posed of  city  and  covmtry  represent- 
Cozrmtioii  **^^^-  ^  representative  of  some 
'  rural  district,  who  perhaps  had  little 
business  interests  at  home,  could  in 
the  legislature  cast  a  vote  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  some  corporation.  The  almost  inevitable 
result  was  the  purchase  of  votes  by  the  corpora- 
tions, and  their  active  participation  in  rural  poli- 
tics to  secure  representatives  favorable  to  their 
interests.  It  has  freciuently  happened  that  the 
chairman  and  the  majority  of  the  cities'  commit- 
tees in  state  legislatures  have  been  rural  delegates. 
Then  again,  city  councils,  tho  nominally  with  lim- 
ited powers  and  occupying  positions  not  held  in 
esteem  (since  originally  city  govemmerits  were 
little  thought  of) ,  have  really  been  in  a  position  to 
sell  or  give  away  franchises,  or  to  enact  provisions 
of  enormous  commercial  value.  This  was  an- 
other incentive  to  corruption.  Both  in  state  leg- 
islatures and  city  councils  honest  members  could 
make  little  money,  whereas  dishonest  members 
could  rapidly  accumulate  a  fortune .  1 1  was  there- 
fore a  paying  proposition  for  corrupt  rings  and 
dishonest  chques  to  organize  the  city  politic- 
ally, and  elect  their  creatures  to  office.  Hence 
Tammany  and  the  rin^  which  have  disgraced 
every  American  city.  By  the  same  rule,  it  did 
not  pay  honest  men  to  be  elected,  since,  if 
elected,  they  had  no  certain  tenvire  of  office,  and 
usually  found  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority, 
which  could  only  be  a  helpless  witness  to  corrupt 
methods.  As  a  result,  generally  speaking,  the 
worst  citizens  have  been  members  of  and  active  in 
city  government;  while  the  best  citizens,  until 
recently,  have  kept  out  of  city  politics.  By  the 
same  system  corrupt  corporations  and  dishonest 
directors  who  would  buy  franchises  and  legislative 
enactments  were  favored,,  while  honest  corpora- 


tions and  directors  were  made  almost  an  im- 
possibility. The  perfectly  natural  and  all  but 
inevitable  result  of  this  has  been  a  corruption  of 
city  government  unequaled  in  any  other  civilized 
country.  Said  Mr.  James  Bryce  ("American 
Commonwealth,"  vol.  i.,  p.  608) : 

"  There  is  no  denytnx  that  the  ^vemment  of  cities  is  the 
one  coospicaoiis  failure  of  the  United  States.     The  deficien- 
cies of  the  national  Government  tell  but  little  for  evil  on  the 
welfare  of  the  people.     The  faults  of  the  state  governments 
are  inngnificant  compared  with  the  extravagance,  corruption, 
and  mismanagement  which  mark  the  administrations  01  most 
of  the  great  cities.     For  these  evils  are  not 
confined  to  one  or  two  cities.     The  commonest 
Andrew      mistake  of  Europeans  who  talk  about  America 
TV  viiita  im  ^^  ^  assume  that  the  political  vices  of  New 
nri7      II        "^or^  are  found  everywhere.    The  next  most 
fUaHiAgUim   common  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  found  no- 
where else.     In  New  York  they  have  revealed 
themselves  on  the  largest  sc^e.     They  are 
*graes  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.'     But  there  is  not  a  city 
with  a  population  exceeding  200.000  where  the  poison  germa 
have  not  sprung  into  a  vigorous  life;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
ones,  down  to  70.000,  it  needs  no  microscope  to  note  the  re- 
sults of  their  Growth." 

Said  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  (,Th«  Forum,  De- 
cember, 1890): 

Without  the  slightest  exagp:eration  we  may  assert  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  city  governments  of  the  United 
States  are  the  worst  in  Christendom — the  most  expensive,  the 
most  ine£Bcient.  and  the  most  corrupt.  The  city  halls  of  these 
larger  towns  are  the  acknowledged  centers  of  the  vilest  cor- 
ruption. They  are  absolutely  demoralizing,  not  merely  to 
those  who  live  under  their  sway,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 
Such  cities,  like  the  decaying  spots  on  ripe  fruit,  tend  to  cor- 
rupt the  whole  body  politic  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  sit  in  the 
councils  of  our  larger  cities  dispensing;  comfort  or  discomfort, 
justice  or  imustice,  beauty  or  deformity,  health  or  disease,  to 
this  and  to  future  generaUons,  are  men  who  in  no  other  coun- 
try would  think  of  aspiring  to  such  positions.  Some  of  thexn. 
indeed,  would  think  themselves  lucky  in  keeping  outside  the 
prisons.  .  .  .  Pew  have  gained  their  positions  by  fitness  or 
oy  public  service;  many  have  gained  them  by  scoundrelism; 
some  by  crime.  ...  It  has  been  my  lot  also  to  have  much 
to  do  with  two  interior  American  cities  of  less  size — one  of 
about  loo.ooo  inhabitants,  the  other  of  about  js.ooo.  In  the 
former  of  these  I  saw  a  franchise,  for  which  1 1,000,00a  could 
easily  have  been  obtained,  given  away  b]r  the  common  council. 
1  saw  a  body  of  the  most  honored  men  in  the  state  go  before 
that  council  to  plead  for  ordinary  justice  and  decency.  I  saw 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  highest  court  of  the  state,  one  of  his 
associate  judges,  a  circuit  judge  of  the  United  States, 


honored  member  of  Congress,  two  bishops,  the  president  and 
professors  of  a  university,  and  a  great  body  of  respected  citi- 
sens  urge  this  common  council  not  to  allow  a  railway  corpo- 
ration to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  ward  in  which  the  peti- 
tioners lived,  and  to  occupy  the  main  streets  of  the  city. 
They  asked  that,  if  it  were  allowed  to  do  so,  it  might  be  re- 
quired, in  the  interest  of  human  life,  either  to  raise  its  tracks 
above  the  streets  or  to  protect  the  citizens  by  watchmen  and 
gateways,  and  to  pay  a  fair  sum  for  the  privilege  of  cutting 
through  the  heart  of  a  populous  dty.  All  was  utteriy  in  vain. 
I  saw  that  common  council^  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
pass  a  bill  giving  away  to  this  great  corporation  all  this  fran- 
chise for  nothing,  so  far  as  the  public  knew,  and  without  even 
a  requirement  to  protect  the  crossings  of  the  most  important 
streets;  and  1  soon  afterward  stood  by  the  mutilated  body  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  women,  beheaded  at  one  of  these  un- 
protected street  crossings  while  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  So, 
too,  in  the  smaller  of  these  two  interior  cities,  while  the  sew- 
erage and  the  streets  were  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  demand 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  common  council.  I  saw  the 
consideration  of  these  interests  neglected  for  months,  and  the 
main  attention  of  the  council  given  to  a  struggle  over  the  ai>- 
pointment  of  a  cemetery-keeper  at  a  sidary  oft  10  a  week." 

This,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the 
causes  of  municipal  corruption.  Another  cause 
of  misgovemment  is  the  uncertainty  of  responsi- 
bility, especially  in  its  executive  branches.  Vari- 
ous departments,  which  should  work  in  closest 
harmony,  owe  their  appointment  to  as  many  dif- 
ferent authorities ;  and  often  not  only  do  not  co- 
operate ,  but  actusilly  pursue  cross  purposes.  Said 
Mr.  Francis  Bellamy: 


"  At  one  time  PhtladelpMa  was  found' lo'fieVcWst  by  four 
boards  with  power  to  tear  up  the  streeU  at  will,  but  none 
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■but  AAj  it  was  to  gee  that  they  were  properly  rebtid.  Or 
here  is  an  example  of  a  oompoaite  offidalaom  which  may  hap- 
pen any  day:  a  'dtizena'  ticket'  mayor,  a  Republican  street 
oooixniasioner,  both  elected  by  the  people;  other  appointments 
filled  by  men  aoosptaUe  to  a  Democratic  board  of  alder- 
men; a  police  commission  named  by  the  governor,  together 
«ith  the  state  legislature  interfering  on  occasion.  With 
such  a  mixture  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  responsibility  for  malad- 
ministiatioa.  Non-partisan  commissions  of  four  memben, 
two  from  each  party,  is  another  favorite  and  specious  ar- 
nngenient  by  which  the  people  are  prevented  from  calling 
eitbrer  party  to  account.  This  non-partizan  contrivance  is 
alao  am  o|>en  door  for  the  most  tmblusbing  division  of  spoils  in 
tlK  department  between  the  'workers'  of  both  parties  .  .  . 
The  people  of  Boston,  for  instance,  do  not  know  [the  charter 
has  Deen  now  changed. — BdJ  where  to  lay  the  blame  for 
many  municipal  disorders.  Mayor  and  street  commissioner, 
sclKxd  board,  and  the  two  chambers  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Treasorer.  auditor,  superintendent  of  the  streets,  and  104 
other  officials  ate  appomted  by  the  ma3ror  and  aldermen  to- 
gether. There  are  forty  distinct  executive  departments 
wbidi  depend  on  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  police  depart- 
ment is  contndled  by  the  governor  and  his  council.  The 
state  also  appoints  a  fire  marshal  to  investimte  fires,  while 
the  csty-appointed  firemen  put  them  out.  Tbe  various  de- 
partments are  headed  by  commissions  of  three  or  five  men, 
and  by  another  ingenious  contrivance  these  men  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  singly,  only  one  each  year;  so  that  the 
mayor  can  never  control  any  commission  <x  three  until  his 
second  year,  nor  any  commission  of  five  until  his  third  year, 
3  be  lasts  so  long.  But  these  are  not  all  the  obstacles  the 
peoide  meet  in  finding  out  who  is  accountable.  If  seven  of 
the  twelve  aldermen  an  not  in  sympathy  with  the  mayor, 
thcT  caa,  by  dictations  or  bargains,  put  such  a  restriction  on 
Us  appointments  that  he  finds  himself  without  control  of  the 
executive  departments  of  which  he  is  the  nominal  head.  It 
is.  indeed,  as  an  English  journal  said,  'the  craftiest  combina- 
tion of  schemes  to  defeat  the  will  of  democracy  ever  devised 
in  the  world.'" 

The  efforts  at  reform  began  with  an  increased 
trust  of  the  jieople.  Popular  election  of  mayors 
■was  begun  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis  in  1823,  and  in 
Detroit  and  New  York  in  1834.  The  council  too 
was  modeled  after  the  state  legislattire  and  fre- 
quently made  bicameral,  the  mayor  having  a  veto 
power.  But  these  changes  produced  little  result, 
because  they  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  touch 
the  fundamental  evils. 

The  next  idea  was,  because  of  the  corruption  of 
city  councils,  to  minimize  their  powers,  and  to 
create  boards  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
legislattire,   or    the    mayor  —  rarely  chosen    by 
election.     This  system  probably  be- 
TailoiH      ^^"  with  the  New  Yorlc  charter  of 
m^^—i^     1849.     By  i860  almost  all  important 
municipal  functions  in  the  chief  cities 
were  in  the  power  of  such  boards, 
which  had  little  accotmtaoility  to  the  people  or 
to  the  council.     They  were  sometimes  self-per- 
petuating, and  their  members  could  be  removed 
only  for  cause.     The  result  was  disorganization 
and  a  very  divided  responsibility.     About  1880 
the  theory  came  into  vogue  that  to  ensiu-e  re- 

risibility  increased  powers  should  be  given  to 
mayor.  He  should  have  large  powers  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal,  so  that  he  could  be  held 
responsible.  This  idea  was  incorporated  in  the 
charter  of  Brooklyn  in  1883,  and  rapidly  em- 
bodied in  the  charters  of  many  other  cities  (New 
York  in  1 895) .  This  change  was  accompanied  by 
the  creation  of  many  single  commissionerships  in 
place  of  boards.  But  the  system  has  not  pro- 
duced large  results,  and  has  by  no  means  been 
copied  in  all  cities.  To-day  there  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  American  mimicipal  system. 
City  charters  created  by  different  legislatures 
vary  in  every  possible  way.  The  tendency  has 
developed  to  enact  laws,  not  for  specific  cities,  but 
for  grades  of  cities  according  to  size.  But  this 
has  had  little  effect  on  the  larger  cities.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Missouri,  Washington,  Minnesota,  and 
Colorado'  cities  have  beoi  given  the  right  to 
frame  tlieir  own  charters;  but  this  right  is  prac- 


tically nominal,  since  the  state  constitutions 
largely  determine  what  powers  can  be  adopted. 

"The  American  city  has  only  authority  in  powers 
enumerated  by  the  Constitution  or  by  legislative 
enactment.  Nor  has  it  any  taxing  power  be- 
yond what  the  legislature  gives  it. 

In  most  city  charters  this  financial  limitation 
has  also  been  largely  increased  by  provisions 
strictly  fixing  the  city  s  debt  limit.  These  limita- 
tions were  placed  in  the  effort  to  restrain  the  vast 
and  useless  expenditures  of  corrupt  and  ineffi- 
cient councils;  but  they  now  work  to  prevent 
activities  for  improvements  absolutely  needed, 
even  when  these  improvements  may  in  the  long 
run  be  made  very  remunerative  to  the  city.  It 
is  this  provision  of  most  American  city  charters 
which  often  blocks  the  development  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  operation  that  prevails  in 
Europe.  The  city  having  no  power  to  develop 
such  activities,  it  is  left  for  private  corporations  to 
do  so;  and  this  naturally  tends  to  stimulate  the 
latter  in  endeavors  to  control  and  debauch  legis- 
latures, councils,  and  city  and  state  politics.  Par- 
ties need  the  support  of  corporations,  and  their 
machines  therefore  become  dependent  upon 
these.  With  little  proper  civic  life,  city  politics 
become  ensnared  with  national  politics.  'The 
effort  to  prevent  this  has  led  to  the  holding  of  city 
elections  on  separate  days  from  state  elections. 
About  1880  it  t«gan  to  be  held  that  if  city  politics 
could  be  divorced  from  national  politics,  great 
good  would  result.  This  was  largely  emphasized 
by  the  New  York  Commission  of  1876,  appointed 
to  investigate  municipal  government.  Since  then 
it  has  been  accomplished  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  has  been  productive  of  little  good.  The  state 
still  has  virtually  all  the  legislative  and  govern- 
mental powers,  while  the  city  has  only  adminis- 
trative powers;  and  monster  corporations  still 
control  legislatures  and  councils.  Preying  upon 
and  using  ignorant  and  corrupt  masses  of  voters, 
these  corporations,  through  rings  and  cliques,  rule 
our  cities. 

The  New  York  City  charter  of  1897  marked 

the  beginning  of  a  tendency  to  increase  the  power 

and  responsibility  of  the  city  council; 

jj^u__-  and  the  revised  charter  of  1901  actu- 
ally removed  many  of  the  checks 
placed  upon  the  council's  actions. 
Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  argued  that  a  cotmcil  could 
be  non-partizan,  a  mayor  never.  Other  reforms 
have  been  agitated.  Quite  recently  Iowa,  Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  have  granted 
to  local  legislative  authorities  the  right  to  refer 

Questions  to  the  people  of  the  locauties.  (See 
>IRBCT  Legislation.)  In  order  to  take  the 
nominating  power  from  the  machine  leaders, 
Minnesota  (1900-1902)  adopted  a  system  of  direct 
nominations,  and  other  states  are  following  suit. 
The  latest  idea  is  the  so-called  Galveston  idea. 
See  Galvbston. 

Above  all  a  spirit  of  reform  has  entered  into  civ- 
ic life.  Men  of  character  and  position  (such  as  Mr. 
Seth  Low,  Mr.  Ropsevelt,  and  others),  have  en- 
tered into  city  politics,  and  have  taken  office. 
National  conferences  for  good  city  government 
became  important  in  1894.  A  National  Munici- 
pal Lbagub  was  founded,  and  also  a  Lbacub 
OP  American  Municipalities.  Local  citizens' 
unions  and  municipal  leagues  have  been  formed 
in  all  the  principal  cities.  (See  under  the  head 
of  the  several  cities.)  Reformers  have  appeared, 
who  are  willing  to  unearth  and  expose  corruption 
at  any  cost.    The  restdts  have  not  as  yet  justified 
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the  hopes  of  these  reformers.  Undoubtedly  some- 
thing has  been  accomplished;  but  too  often  the 
uprising's  of  indignant  citizens  have  been  but 
temporary,  and  at  the  next  election  the  reformers 
have  been  defeated  by  the  experienced  work  of 
corrupt  machines.  Many  are  coming  to  believe 
that  there  can  be  no  permanent  reform  until 
the  system  has  been  changed  whereby  gigantic 
corporations  owning  or  desiring  franchises  of 
enormous  value  are  given  such  inducements  to 
corrupt  legfislatures  and  councils.  Public-owner- 
ship parties  are  therefore  being  formed  in  many 
cities;  and  in  Chicago  and  New  York  these  parties 
have  already  polled  formidable  votes.  (See  Chi- 
cago; New  York;  Public  Ownership.) 


Great  Britain 

The  city  in  Great  Britain,  becatise  of  the  early 
development  of  a  central  government,  as  com- 
pared, for  example,  with  Germany  and  Italy, 
never  attained  in  medieval  times  the  same  inde- 
pendence as  some  of  the  German  and  Italian 
cities;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  been 
so  completely  subordinated  to  the  State  as  many 
continental  cities,  because  the  administrative 
system  of  the  English  Government  has  never  been 
largely  centralized.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  preservation  of  peace  were  admin- 
istered by  the  city,  tho  regarded  as  functions  of 
the  state  government.  The  cities,  however,  had 
little  or  no  political  life  of  their  own,  and  were 
constantly  tised,  first  by  the  crown,  then  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  later  by  national  politi- 
cal parties  to  control  Parliament.  The  cities,  or 
boroughs  as  they  were  usually  called,  were  in- 
corporated through  a  grant  of  the  crown  to  each 
locality  of  an  especial  charter.  These  charters 
were  given,  not  to  the  people  living  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  only  to  the  municipal  officers,  or  per- 
haps including  a  very  narrow  border  of  freemen. 
The  corporation  usually  consisted  of  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  councilors.  The  charters  were  distinct- 
ly oligarchic,  and  the  sphere  of  action  was  very 
limited.  Not  the  councrl,  but  special  parliament- 
ary trusts  or  commissions  conducted  such  func- 
tions as  the  paving,  lighting,  and  even  the  watdi- 
ing  of  streets.  The  administrative  degradation  of 
the  city  was  complete. 

Modem  municipal  reform  in  Great  Britain  be- 
gins with  the  Scotch  Mtmicipal  Government  Act 
Of  1833,  and  in  England  with  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Bill  of  1835.  These  biUs  were 
Basliuiinsi  consequent  upon  the  great  Reform 

"  -    "  Bill  or  183  a  reconstructing  the  par- 


liamentary boroughs.  They  admitted 
to  burgess  rights  all  property  owners 
and  all  occupiers  of  rented  jsroperty  valued  at  ;£io 
per  annum.  These  remained  substantially  in 
force  till  the  Act  of  1882  consoUdated  all  acts 
bearing  on  the  subject  into  one  municipal  code. 
By  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  cities 
having  over  50,000  inhabitants  became  distinct 
counties  for  administrative  purposes.  Under 
these  bills  and  some  special  bills  enlargingf  their 
functions  England's  towns  exist  to-day.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  whole  substance  of  British 
municipal  government  is  condensed  in  the  follow- 
ing clause: 

'The  municipal  corporation  of  a  borough  shall 
be  capable  of  acting  by  the  council  of  the  through, 
and  the  council  shall  exercise  all  powers  vested  in 
the  corporation  by  this  act  or  otherwise.    All 


that  the  burgesses  have  to  do  is  to  elect  the 
councilors,  and  they  do  the  rest." 

No  attempt  is  made  by  law  to  secure  amen- 
ability of  the  council  to  the  popular  will,  except 
through  public  opinion.  The  position  of  the 
councilor  is  made  one  of  power  and  of  honor,  and. 
the  result  has  been  that  the  council  is  usually 
composed  of  the  best  citizens,  instead,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  America,  of  the  worst.  The 
council  divides  itself  into  committees,  and  each  of 
these  has  control  of  some  civic  department.  The 
people  control  the  council,  the  council  the  com- 
mittees, the  committees  the  departments.  Mem- 
bers of  the  council  serve  witnout  pay;  and  are 
therefore  not  prompted  to  seek  election  by 
motives  of  pecuniary  gain.  For  this  reason,  i£ 
for  no  other,  they  are  usually  men  of  position  and 
of  character.  For  councilors  on  the  various  com- 
mittees and  for  heads  of  departments  it  secures 
the  best  citizens,  thus  obtaining  an  honest  and 
efficient  administration.  Also  the  o£ficers  of  the 
departments  are  appointed  by  the  council,  and 
with  no  legal  requirements  as  to  length  of  time  of 
office  or  of  qualifications.  Thus  the  councils  can 
choose  the  best,  and  good  men  can  be  retained. 
Hence  continuity  of  effective  administration.  The 
entire  administrative  force  is  out  of  politics, 
national  and  local.  The  most  important  office  is 
that  of  clerk  of  the  corporation,  often  a  life  posi- 
tion. 

Any  burgess  to  eligible  to  tha  council.  In  addition,  prop- 
erty and  rate-paying  qualiflcationi  admit  to  eligibility  subur- 
bans  who  live  beyond,  but  within  15  miles  from,  the  lioiits, 
yet  have  their  business  interests  in  the  town.  The  coundlora 
aie  elected  for  three  years,  and  one  third  of  them  retire  annu- 
ally. The  aldermen  (or  those  councilors  who  rank  next  to 
the  mayor,  and  who  are  also  police  judges) ,  and  mayor  are  an 
integral  part  c^  the  council,  the  law  stating  spedncally  that 
"  the  council  shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
dloiB."  Aldermen  are  elected  by  the  council,  and  hold  their 
office  six  years.  They  are  one  third  as  many  as  the  councilors. 
Half  the  aldermen  retire  every  three  years.  The  mayor  is 
elected  by  the  council  from  among  the  aldeimsn  or  oouncilorB 
or  persons  qualified  to  be  such. 

The  English  ffanchise  w  very  complicated  and  very  different 
in  different  portions  of  the  U  mted  Kingdom.  The  franchise  is 
often  different  for  parliamentary,  town-council,  school-board, 
and  parochial-boud  elections.  It  turns  on  the  househidd 
rather  than  the  individual.  Mr.  Shaw  says  ("  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment in  Great  Britain  "): 

"The  English  municipal  electorate  excludes  in  practise 
nearly  all  the  unmarried  men,  all  floating  laborers  and  lodging- 
house  sleepers,  and  nearly  all  the  serving  class.  Furthermore, 
in  judging  of  the  political  effects  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  the  humblest  house- 
y)l^  holders,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 

m_ir\. exploitation   of   the   votes  of  the  ignorant, 

BiuuBgv  vicious,  and  indifferent  in  English  aties  by 
demagogs  or  party  agents  is  so  extremely 
difficult  that  it  does  not  count  for  anything 
at  all  in  election  results.  The  extraordinarily  severe  laws 
a^nst  bribery,  direct  and  indirect,  apply  to  municipal  elec- 
tions, and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  British  voter  to  the 
polls  who  does  not  contemplate  the  contest  with  some  glim- 
mering of  interest  and  intelligence.  In  Scotch  towns  the 
slums  do  not  vote,  because  thev  evade  the  rate  collector  and 
are  not  registered.  In  English  towns,  altho  registered  by 
canvassers,  they  do  not  care  about  voting,  and  are  a  neglected 
field  BO  far  as  political  missionary  work  goes.  The  organised 
working  men  vote,  of  course;  andthey  seem  to  vote  with  more 
intelligent  and  distinct  purpose  than  any  other  class  in  the 
community.  Of  the  women  rate-payers  nothing  is  to  be  said 
except  that  their  voting  is  variable,  sometimes  being  high  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  sometimes  low,  depending 
upon  their  interest  in  particular  candidates  or  special  issues. 
Their  disposition  to  espouse  party  causes  seems  very  marked, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  unthinking  or  as  oblivious  of 
the  qualities  of  candidates.  Obviously,  the  franchise  needs 
simplification,  altho  for  municipal  purposes  it  is  diSicalt  to 
see  what  desirable  end  would  be  gained  by  changing  the  prin- 
dple  from  that  of  a  household  franchise  to  a  personal  one." 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  British  civic  adminis* 
tration.  The  recent  growth  of  the  cities  has, 
however,  developed  new  needs,  and  new  problems ; 
but  these,  on  account  of  their  importance,  are 
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best  treated  under  special  heads.  (See  Local 
Govbknubnt;  Municipalism;  Municipal  Tba- 
ding;  School  Question  in  Great  Britain.) 

Gbruant 

Municipal  structure  in  Germany  varies  some- 
what in  (ufierent  states  and  in  diiSerent  cities,  yet 
has  everywhere  certain  similar  characteristics. 
In  Prussia  it  is  based  on  the  Stein  and  Harden- 
burg  reforms  of  the  early  part  of  the  centiuy. 
The  Prussian  franchise,  both  in  the  municipalities 
and  in  the  kingdom,  is  based  upon  a  division  of 
the  population  according  to  the  taxes  paid.  The 
wealthiest  class,  which  pavs  one  third 
OrsmBi^dim''^  the  taxes,  has  one  third  of  the 
^*^  suffrage.     The  middle  class,   which 

pays  a  second  third  of  the  taxes,  has 
another  third  of  the  power;  while  the  remaining 
third  is  left  to  the  whole  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion .  In  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  however, 
and  in  many  German  cities,  outside  of  Prussia,  the 
franchise  is  based  on  manhood  suffrage  as  de- 
manded by  the  revolutionists  of  1848.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  city  council  {Gemeindtvalf)  has 
the  municipal  power.  Its  members  are  usually 
elected  for  six  years,  one  third  going  out  of  ofRce 
every  two  years.  The  executive  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  burgomaster  or  mayor  and  a  body 
of  department  chiefs,  called  magistrates.  These 
are  elected  by  the  council,  and  have  practically  a 
life  tenure.  They  are  selected  for  expert  knowl- 
edge and  ability.  A  city  will  sometimes  advertise 
for  an  experienced  mayor.  The  magistrates  are 
either  highly  salaried  men  or  men  of  position  who 
serve  without  salary.  They  form  a  council  called 
the  Magistratsrath.  With  this  constitution  in  all 
German  cities,  the  cotmcil,  through  the  burgo- 
master and  magistrates,  conducts  the  citygovem- 
ment  as  a  father  would  a  household.  The  city 
can  do  anything  that  it  is  not  forbidden  to  do— 
the  reverse  of  the  American  theory.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  commtmity.  The  cities  as  a  rule 
furnish  their  own  water  supply,  gas,  and  electric 
lighting.  They  strictly  rule  the  running  of  the 
horse-cars,  etc.  They  build  and  maintain  baths, 
lavatories,  abattoirs,  markets,  savings-banks, 
pawn-shops,  etc.  They  care  minutely  and 
effectively  for  sewerage,  street-paving,  cleaning, 
and  lightmg.  German  cities  provide  systematic- 
ally, too,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  cities 
are  subdivided  into  districts,  with  a  visitor  for 
each.  Workpeople  must  be  insured  by  the  mu- 
nicipalities or  the  state ;  compulsory  education  is 
provided  at  low  rates;  manual  training  and  gym- 
nastic drin  is  a  part  of  the  education.  German 
cities  are  thus  households,  carefully  watched, 
regulated,  kept  clean  and  healthful.  Taxation 
is  generally  not  high,  no  small  portion  of  the 
municipal  revenue  coming  from  mtmicipal 
activities  or  franchises,  carefully  sold  at  rates 
very  favorable  to  the  city  corporation.  (See  also 
Berlin.) 

The  following  from  Dr.  Wilms  Erster,  Mayor  of 
Posen,  gives  a  favorable  idea  of  German  civic  ad- 
ministration: 

Ib  Germany  to-day  everything  is  planned  by  the  mtmid- 
re1i*i»-  with  a  view  to  general  harmony.  Factory,  business, 
and  bousing  distriets  are  conformed  to  special  needs.  The 
beisht  of  the  honsea  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street, 
•Dd  the  ntifiattion  of  building  sites  are  restricted  to  admit 
B^t  and  air.  Ordinances  govern  the  height  of  rooms,  the 
mifflber  of  windows  per  room,  substantial  construction,  etc. 
Tbe  pavement  of  the  stieets  is  suited  to  the  chfactfT  at  the 


surrounding  neighborhood.  Catef ol  attention  is  given  to  tbe 
future  erection  of  public  buildings,  play-grounds,  and  recrea- 
tion centers.  Artistic  effect  is  always  sought.  Munidpal 
building  here  takes  the  initiative  and  influences  private 
enterpnse.  When  property  is  bought  for  building  purposes, 
the  plans  showing  the  front  of  the  building  to  be  erected  must 
be  submitted  to  the  authorities  for  approval.  The  disfigure- 
ment of  street  fronts  by  bill-boards  is  regulated. 

Sewage  pipes  receive  street  drainage  as  well  as  house  sewage. 
Some  aties  separate  the  drainage  from  the  sewage  system. 
Pipes  conduct  the  sewage  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  utilize 
or  dispose  of  it  in  various  ways.  Berlin  and  Breslau  cany  it 
through  fields,  where  it  is  used  for  fertilising  and  manuring. 
In  other  cities  the  pipes  empty  into  riven  after  their  contents 
have  been  clarified.  This  process  is  costly  and  difficult,  forc- 
ing the  towns  to  acquire  large  areas  to  fertilize  them  with  this 
waste. 

The  larger  cities  have,  almost  without  exception,  hygienic 
institutes  where  all  questions  relating  to  the  public  health  of  the 
city  are  studied.  The  interest  of  the  authorities  in  the  pro- 
motion of  public  health  has  led  to  a  considerable  deoease  in 
mortality  during  the  last  decade.  In  the  seventies  the 
death  rate  was  35  to  40  per  1,000:  to-day  the  aveiaffc  has 
decreased  to  ao  per  x.ooo.  In  cases  of  contagious  diseases 
prompt  notice  to  the  Board  of  Health  is  compulsory.  All 
premises  are  disinfected  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
poorer  classes  are  not  charged  for  fumigation.  In  some 
cities,  as  for  instance,  Posen,  cftainfection  is  tree  for  all  classes. 

The  inspection  of  foods  such  as  milk,  butter,  and  meat,  is 
in  char^  of  the  Board  of  Health.    . 

Pubhc  swimming  and  shower  baths  are  provided. 

Consumptives  are  cared  for  in  homes  for  consumptives,  and 
persons  suffering  with  incipient  consumption  axe  sent  to  forest 
colonies.  Those  unable  to  pay  for  treatment  are  placed  in 
these  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  city  or  State.  Aay- 
Ituns  are  provided  for  the  feeble-minded.  Any  one  who,  on 
account  «  illness  or  incapacity,  cannot  support  himself,  re- 
ceives relief  from  the  Poor  Department,  in  case  tbe  sickness, 
old-age,  invalidity  and  accident  insurance  does  not  provide  for 
his  maintenance  or  the  support  received  te  insufficient. 

The  departments  of  education  of  the  various  communities 
and  cities  provide  public,  elementary,  and  high  schools.  Spe- 
cial schools  and  institutes  give  courses  in  the  building-trade 
and  machine-shop  training.  Cities  engaged  in  spedaTindus- 
tries,  such  as  textile,  ceramic,  woodwork,  etc..  have  special 
schools.  There  are  further  arts  and  craft  schools  for  women. 
When  the  public-school  education  of  the  child  is  completed, 
the  continuation  school  must  be  attended,  etc.  In  the  upper 
grades  the  girls  are  taught  cooking. 

For  the  laboring  classes,  people's  restaurants  and  coffee- 
houses  are  opened,  which,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  sub- 
stitutes fcr  the  saloons. 

For  instruction  and  information  in  legal  matters,  many 
cities  maintain  bureaus  and  consulting  stations. 

Even  the  very  smallest  city  runs  its  own  slaughter-house. 
Every  slaughter-house  has  a  special  department  for  the  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  pork. 

Nearly  all  cities  own  their  own  water-works.  Gas-plants 
are  in  most  caaea  owned  by  the  city.  These  add  largely  to  the 
city's  income.  The  water-supply  is  not  regarded  by  the  city 
as  a  business  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  a  higher  rate  would 
Interfere  with  its  free  consumption.  'The  cost  to  German 
cities  for  maintaining  water-works  is  greater  than  in  Ameri- 
can cities;  therefore  the  rates  chargedare  somewhat  higher, 
and  the  average  consumption  consequently  less.  Electric- 
lighting  plants  are  only  partly  munidpalised.  The  tendency 
in  this  respect  is,  however,  in  favcr  of  municipalization. 
Cities  are  tinned  to  erect  (dants  whm  as  yet  no  electric-light- 
ing plants  exist;  even  to  erect  such  plants  in  competition  with 
pnvate  enterprises.  Competitive  plants  may  be  successfully 
started  where  private  plants  are  operated,  oy  withdrawing 
from  the  corporation  tne  privilege  of  using  the  streets  for 
conducting  electricity,  either  above  or  below  ground. 

Street  railways  are  only  partially  municipBlized.  In  many 
cities  these  are  operated  by  pnvate  corporations.  These 
corporations  then  receive  franchises  from  the  cities  to  lay 
tracks,  and  in  return  for  this  privilege  they,  in  the  first  place, 
maintain  part  of  the  street  in  proper  condition,  and,  secondly, 
pay  the  city  annually  either  a  certain  stipulated  sum  or  a  fixt 
peroentege  of  the  earnings.  Many  cities  reserve  the  right  to 
determine  the  fares  to  be  charged.  Almost  every  dty  has  its 
own  municipal  theater,  and  most  of  the  large  cities  have  their 
own  concert  halls,  conductor,  and  orchestra.  Everywhere, 
in  large  cities  and  small  towns,  the  authorities  have  expert 
economists  working  out  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic 
problems  confronting  the  dUes  in  every  phase  of  human 
progress. 

France 

The  French  municipality  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  old  communes  or  townships, 
which  in  the  early  history  of  France  won  a  high 
degree  of  local  autonomy,  and  played  no  small 

gart  in  the  national  history.     (See  France  and 
ociAL    Reform.)    These    ancient    communes. 
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however,  had  gradually  lost  all  autonomy,  and 
become  but  administrative  parts  of  the  absolu- 
tism of  the  Louis.  The  Revolution  instantly 
liberated  them,  but  under  Napoleon,  as  First 
Consul  (1800),  they  again  became  but  units  of  his 
highly  centralized  system — a  system,  however, 
with  some  attempt  at  justice  and  freedom. 
Changing  with  the  changes  of  France,  the  com- 
munes at  present,  imder  the  third  republic,  have 
considerable  local  power,  yet  are  by  no  means 
free  from  the  control  of  the  central  government. 
The  Act  of  1884,  which  is  virtually  the  act  under 
which  they  exist  to-day,  increases  the  local  powers 
of  the  communes  materially,  yet  leaving  very 
much  to  be  desired  by  the  radicals  and  Socialists, 
who  in  France,  more  than  in  most  countries, 
center  their  ideals  around  the  autonomy  of  the  old 
communes.  According  to  the  present  system, 
some  of  these  communes  are  municipalities,  some 
of  them  rural  townships.  According  to  the  present 
law,  they  are  governed  by  a  mayor,  with  his 
executive  assistants,  and  a  council.  The  council 
elects  the  mayor,  and  the  council  is  elected  by 
manhood  suffrage  in  the  communes.  The  coun- 
cilors hold  office  for  four  years,  and  all  retire  to- 
gether. The  council  holds  four  regular  sessions  a 
year,  lasting  from  fifteen  days  to  six  weeks,  tho 
the  mayor  may  call  extra  sessions.  The  council 
appoints  consultative  committees,  but  the  mayor 
has  all  executive  power  with  his  assistants.  He 
has  the  appointing  power,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  central  government.  The  council  has 
lat^e  authority  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  voting  of 
public  works,  etc.,  but  ustullv  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  department  authorities. 

Paris  has  in  man^  ways  less  local  autonomy 
than  any  other  city  in  France.  In  the  Revolu- 
tion she  gained  her  old  communal  freedom,  and 
has  at  every  revolution,  but  it  was  taken  away  by 


the  various  imperial  governments,  and  has  onlv 
been  partially  granted  by  the  republic.  Paris  is 
still  largely  governed  by  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  his  colleague,  the  prefect 
of  the  police.  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty 
arrondissements,  and  in  each  there  is  a  central 
building  called  the  mairie,  the  bureau  of  an 
officer  called  the  maire.  There  is,  however,  a 
mtmicipal  cotmcil  with  considerable  power,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  develop  municipal  self-control. 

Statistics 

One  of  the  prominent  facts  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  drift  of  population  in  all  coun- 
tries into  the  cities.  The  following  tables  are 
compiled,  except  for  their  latest  figures,  from 
Weber's  "Growth  of  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century": 

Growth  of  Citibs  (Population  in  Thoiuands) 


ClTT 


London.  ....*.• 

New  York 

Pari* 

Berlin 

Toldo 

Vienna 

Chicago 

Philadelphia.... 
St.  Peterabuig. . 
Constantinople, 

Moscow 

Bombay 

Rio  de  JaneiTO. , 

Calcutta 

Hamburg' 

Uanchester*. ... 
Buenos  Ayres. . , 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 


1800     1850 


9S8 

6> 

S*6 

173 


33a 


81 

ioob 
3006 
150O 
us* 
8ood 
i>o6 

706 

77 

8a 


a,36a 
66a 

•.OS3 
378 

431 
30 
408 
490 
40W 
3606 
S6o6 
1706 
4006 
ao5 
388 
laoA 

376 


(890       >900 


4,aii 
a,  740 
a.448 
I.S78 

1.341 

i,09» 

1.047 

t.003 

873 

8aa 

8a  I 

8006 

74" 

711 

703 

677 

658 

S18 


4.S36 
4.014 
a.7t4 

t,8i8 

r.674 

1.698 

i.»93 

1.373 

i.ias 

1.09a 

i.ias 

87  a 

776 

7  SO 

543 

I.OOO 

73S 
684 


>  Including  Altona. 


'Including  Solfoni. 


SOHB    COHPAKATIVB    STATISTICS' 


CiTT 


London 

New  York 

Paris 

Beiiin 

Vieima 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . 
St.  Petersburg. 

Hamburg 

Manchester. . .  ■ 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 


Population 


4.6$4.437 
4,014,000 
a, 7 14,000 
a,033,ooo 
1,674,000 
a,eso,ooo 
1,500,596 
1,487,000 

87a,ooo 
631,185 
798.778 
7 '0,337 


Area 
acre* 


75.575 

197,760 

I9.J5? 

15.676 

43.980 

iai,9ao 

8a,88o 

71.679 

(with  suburbs) 

94.693 
19.S93 
ta.796 
17.79> 


Density 

Death- 

per 

rate 

acre. 

61 

16.6 

ao 

18. a 

14a 

17. a 

130 

16.9 

38 

18.3 

17 

16. a 

18 

ai.a 

ao 

a3.7 

9 

17.9 

11 

ai.3 

ai.a 

40 

aa.6 

Amnul 
expenditure 


fSa.ooo.ooo 
156,000.000 
65,000,000 
45.000,000 
3>.93a.6i4 
64.104,166 
46.874.3a6 
9,aso,ooo 

a5,a8o.ooo 


Per 

capita 

cost 


17.6a 
38.94 
a4-o9 
aa.  I 
19.07 
31. a7 
31. as 
6.  aa 

a9.o 


Debt 


t378,a78,ase 

459,000.000 

400,000.000 

87,000,000 

ao.aoo.ooo 
61,137,000 


Ii,ia6,950 


>  The  items  are  not  all  for  the  same  year,  tho  all  for  recent  years  and  the  financial  items,  lilce  Annual  Expenditure  and  Debt, 
are  not  all  estimated  on  the  same  basis,  yet  do  in  a  general  way  present  a  real  comparison. 


The  foregoing  table  of  comparative  statistics 
has,  however,  very  Uttle  value,  unless  rightly  in- 
terpreted, and  may  very  easily  completely  mis- 
lead. The  relative  population  and  acreage  of 
cities  mislead  unless  one  knows  to  what  extent 
populous  suburbs  are  included  in  the  city  area. 
New  York  vastly  increased  her  population  in 
1898  by  including  Brooklyn  and  other  boroughs, 
and  becoming  "Greater  New  York."  Density 
per  acre  maybe  still  more  misleading,  because  of 
variations  in  different  sections  of  a  city.  New 
York  appears  in  this  table  with  a  low  density  per 
acre,  but  this  is  only  because  large  areas  as  yet 


little  occupied  are  included  in  the  city  limits.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  certain  sections  of  Manhattan 
Island,  where  is  found  a  large  portion  of  New 
York's  population,  has  a  greater  aensity  than  any 
city  in  the  world.  Death-rates  may  also  mislead, 
tho  to  a  less  extent.  An  average  general  death- 
rate  may  conceal  a  very  high  death-rate  among 
the  poorer  classes,  balanced  by  an  unusually  low 
death-rate  among  the  more  prosperous  classes. 
Similarly  with  comparative  financial  statements. 
Annual  expenditures  and  mimicipal  debts  have 
very  different  real  values,  depenoing  upon  what 
they  represent.    A  city  making  large  expenditures 
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and  carrying  a  large  debt  may  be  in  a  very  much 
better  financial  condition  than  a  city  with  a  small 
expenditure  and  debt,  because  the  former  repre- 
sents revenue-bringing  investments,  while  the  lat- 
ter do  not.    Some  city  governments  are  expensive 


at  any  price;  others  cheap  at  any  ordinary  cost. 
This  distinction  generally  sp^Hng  is  against 
American  cities  as  compared  with  European,  be- 
cause American  cities  have  few  revenue-bringing 
properties,  while  European  cities  often  have  many. 


PoPUtATION  IN  CiTIBS  Or   lOO.OOO  OR  OvBK 


COVNTBT 


United  States 

CeniKla 

Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Prance 

Prussia.  Saxony,  and  Bavaria. . 

Holland  and  Belgium 

Spain. 

Portngal 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary 

Greece.. ,......,,.... 

Nonvmy.  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
Rnssia. 


1800  ■ 
Total  popula- 
tion in  such 
cities 


1.033,745 
767,386 
186,380 

317,633 
167,607 

jSo.ooo 
ioo.ooo 
383,000 


100.97S 
59S.OOO 


Percent 
of  popula- 
tion of 
country 


9.7' 
3.8 
i.8» 
11. S« 
1.4 
95 
4-4 
3.6 


4,448,000 


1850' 
Total 


1.393.338 
o 

4.791.886 

1.656,900 
617,000 
518,587 
683,93 1 
375,386 

j.435,000 

484.943 

156.506 

o 

133,133 
1,133,698 


I3..49.987 


Per 
cent 


1900' 
Total 


6.0 

14,308,347 
397,870 

0 

3.S» 

'5:8?l1iJ 

*■''. 

3.l» 

9,108,814* 

7.3* 

i,'6o6,'699 

4.4 

7-3 

447.417 

6.0 

3.318,939 

3.8 

3.4S>.3SI 

13 

SOS.763 

0 

111.485 

o» 

1.6 

878,069 
S.733.9>8 

S8.567.788 


Per 

cent 


18.6 

7-4 

30.5 

X3,3 
16. 1« 

8.9 

10.  o 

ti 

i:l 
5-3 


>  Appronmate  date. 


'  E.ijland  and  Wales.  '  Prussia. 


•Holland. 


•Sweden. 


•  Germany. 


Population  in  Cities  of   30,000  or  Over 


Country 

iSoo> 
Total  popu- 
lation, etc 

Per 

cent 

1850' 
Total 

Per 
cent 

1900' 
Total 

Fer 

cent 

United  States. 

301.416 

3,383,868 

1,840,386 
845.500 
731.343 

1,113,877 
380,000 

X, 000, 000 

449.000 

338.000 

3'. "5 

1,088,000 

3.8 
0 

16. 9» 
6.7 
6.o» 

34  5« 
9  7 

10.3 
0 

3-5 
3.3 
0 
30» 
3.4 

3,371,680 

175,387 

7,640,913 

3,811,500 

3,784,000 

1.383,703 

1,489,688 

415,386 

3,500,000 

730,548 

536,603 

0 

»97.795 

3.530.954 

9.8 

35. o» 
10.6 
7.8J 

31.7* 

9.6 

10.7 

0 

4-3 

4.5 

0 
3-4» 
3   5 

30,795.7 16 
689.448 

31.000,000 
8,668,036 

14,300,000  • 
3.587.535 
3,600,000 
470,606 
5,000,000 
4,044.000 
1.709,698 
313,763 
1.333.326 

ie,79>..47 

48.3 

f'tvat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Prance 

33.  3 

Piiftugal. 

Italy 

Atistria            

14. 1 

8.5 

8.8 

8.4 

10,355,141 

36.546,955 

96.103.364 

'  Approsdmate  date. 


'England  and  Wales. 


•Prussia. 


•Holland. 


•Sweden. 


•Germany. 


Statistics  op  Cities  in  Great  Britain 
From  th4  Mumcifiti  Y*ar  Book,  1906 


CiTT 


London 

Btrmingham. 
Brsdford. . . , 

Bristol 

Csnfiff 

HsD 

Leeds 

Leicester 

nnrcastle. .. 

Norwich 

nottiiigham.. 

Plymonth 

fwtsmouth.. 

Sflford 

aeffidd 

Southamptoa 
Saadeiland. . 


Population 


4.536.541' 
533,304 
385.589 
358.515 
164.333 
358,137 
456,787 
311.579 
710,337 
631,18$ 
364,511 
1 1 1.733 
351.677 
116,000 
30I,97S 
33 1.5 14 
440.414 
114.897 
146.077 


Acres 


75.530' 
13.639 
33,843 
17.004 
8.40S 

9.303 

31.573 

8,586 

17.79» 
19.893 
8.453 
7,583 
10,935 
3,533 
5.86 1 

S.303 

33,633 

5.817 

3.739 


Ratable  value 


;£40,657.8i9 
3,885,345 
1.538,870 
1.769.584 
1,096,696 
1.160,830 
3,075.905 
t.088.457 
4,114,876 
4.083,119 
1,614.097 

436,136 
1,196,074 
1,061,696 

933.790 
1.033,499 
1,689,994 

561,771 

700.935 


Rates 


t.  d. 
7.ii» 

8:4' 


7.ioi 


8.7 
6. II 


^7f^ 


Debt 


;£75.655.66o» 


6.551,161 
3,303,310 
3,633,061 
10,736,384 
4,749.743 
'."5.390 

3,971,661 

803,559 

5.471.463 

1.995,531 

3.559.  "98 
8.550.458 
1.131.133 
1,307,318 


^5-' 


r\r\n'' 


'  AdminlstmUve  county  of  London.         «  Average  rate  in  the  London  county  parishes,  1904;-.. 

'  Total  stock  and  loan  debt  of  London  county  council  from  which  most  of  the  local  authorities  secure  loans,  1905. 


Cities 

Citizens'  Association 
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Cities 

Citizens'  Aasodation 


City  ob  Municipality 


New  York.  N.  Y 

Chicafto.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo.  W.Y 

San  Frandaco,  Cal 

Pitubtirg,  Pa 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Detroit.  Mich 

New  Orleans,  La 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J. 

Louisville,  ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Indianapolis,  lad 

Providence,  R.  I 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Denver,  Col 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Anegbeny.  Pa 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Omaha,  Neb 

Paterson,  N,  J 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Portland,  Ore 


Patrol- 
men 
and 

officers 


7.854 
»,87S 
3.5 10 
1,39a 
i,"S 

9J» 
435 
730 
676 
467 

S16 
347 
538 
387 
686 

435 
375 
396 
308 
177 

305 
333 
178 
193 
149 

133 

138 

146 
130 

163 
134 


104 
63 
70 

115 

83 


Arrests 


1 

.2 


175,871 

77.763 
75.699 
35.534 

43.033 

38,150 
33,350 
30,185 
30,85 1 
31,351 

13.643 

5,666 

8,978 

16,046 

39.483 

6,635 
6.945 
5,389 
8,394 

"(•■5" 
4.933 
5.404 
9.838 

4.359 
4.381 
4.055 

5. 761 
10,390 

S.346 
4.730 
4.704 
6.054 
9.400 

3.477 
3.869 
3.649 
4.034 
8.347 


eg 

as 


'40,796 

37,831 

S.301 

37.793 

3.573 
13.535 

9. 1 19 
IS. 704 
17.390 

3,011 
3,197 
3,330 
4,576 
5.333 

I.9<4 
3.458 
1.369 

3,549 
1,61s 

6,361 

0) 
3,141 
1,835 
J.933 

319 

9'5 

1. 137 

4.034 

5.417 

3,711 
3.040 
3,476 
1,609 
3.733 

983 
1.061 
1.708 
3,664 
3.999 


'ii 


43 
45 

31 


6 
8 

67 

13 

36 
14 
37 

17 


Mar- 
riages 
report- 
ed' 


38,174 

30,698 

10,816 

6,733 

6,64a 

S.396 
S.43S 
3.733 
4.603 
3.606 

1.804 
3.789 
3.889 
3.303 
3.641 

3.350 
3.144 
3.489 
3,490 
3,637 

3,338 
3,377 
1.7S7 
1.63s 
3,177 

1.435 

953 

3,058 

1.438 

(') 

1.144 

768 

1.369 


i: 


1.31 

(') 
993 
709 

1,036 
1.331 


tM- 
vorces 
grant- 
ed.* 


1.087 

1.816 

637 

646 

S07 

303 

158 

1.538 

339 

370 
386 

13s 


(') 
310 
393 
437 

336 
545 
15s 

47 

40< 

331 

389 

83 

476 

100 

45 

59 

373 

350 

111 

106 
61 
186 


Death- 
rate 
(not 

includ- 
ing 

stm- 

Irirths) 


18.3 
•  5.3 
18.8 
18.3 
17.9 

19.1 
16.6 
15.4 

31. J 
31.7 

18.8 
13  1 
15.8 
33.3 

30.3 

i8.s 
18.9 
18.6 
11.6 
1S.8 

30. 


•  7. 


•9 

■  4 

■  4 

18.4 


14.7 
19.0 
16.9 
16.4 
36.3 

17.0 
14.3 
30.S 
17.8 

9-7 

15.4 
6-5 
14-9 
»9-4 
13.7 


Permits  for  new 
buildings 


Num- 
ber 


7.306 

6,331 

3.585 

3.<43 

736 

1.617 
1.873 
i.5>3 
1.756 
3,194 

563 
1.357 
3.894 
1.138 
1.878 

1.695 
496 
1.330 
1.799 
3.539 

654 

1.453 

884 

5SO 

1,608 


484 

1.539 

*'i 

5,338 

346 
37a 
368 

939 
339 

198 

437 

398 

74 

1,630 


Proposed 
expenditures 


tl  13,004,037 

33.447.175 

37,461,165 
11,494.478 


5.397^31 
5.458,535 
5.143.015 
13.559.437 
13.961.484 

3.801,695 

4.653.739 

6.345.700 

3,913,480 

13,104,993 

5.473.779 
3.760.557 
1.711.196 
4,833,335 
3,031,393 

3,331,900 
5,980,050 
,  3.050,344 
1.694,793 
4,360,813 


1,844.775 

3,909,189 

3,080,039 

13,510,355 

1,461.151 
1,461,070 

897.050 
1,368,004 

963,603 

758,450 
817,367 

1.538,877 
337,100 

4,380,156 


Not  reported.        <  Includes  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 


'  In  many  cases  data  are  for  county. 


ItE»«s<McBSr  John  A.  Pairlic,  ^rltKscif•1l  Administration 
<  1901K  F-  J.  Coodno*.  City  Gui'gfnmcril  in  tk€  U.  S.  (1004); 
Pisnk  Karaons.  Tfcj  Ciiy  for  tkf  Peoflii,  ( i.^oo);  Procnaings 
rf  Cmi/frrBcrj.  National  Municiijal  i^ea^uc.C.  M.  Robinson, 
ModtTH  Civic  Art  <i90j),  The  Imprtyivniint  of  Cities  and 
TamtB  (1904):  Albert  Shaw.  Mviii<:ipjl  Govmtment  in 
Crtat  BritointtS^^}^  In Coniiitint^i  iTifrin^rtf  (1895);  Tosiah 
Slrona,  Tht  t^vntieth  Cetilxry  CilJ/  (iSijS);  A.F.Weber, 
CrtTti'th  efCitiis  in  the  i^'iitfteentk  Lentitrv  (1S99);  Delos  F. 
Wflcox,  Tkt  AnieTi£aii  City  U904);  Charles  Zeublin,  Am*r- 
itan  Municipal  Frogrtss  (1903), 

CITIZENS'  nrDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  THE:  An  outgrowth  of  the  feeling 
that  labor-unionism  has  taken  on  certain  features 
which  operate  most  injuriously  to  the  general  in- 
terest and  which  need  correction.  The  fact  that 
in  all  labor  disputes,  however  brought  about,  the 
public  must  foot  the  bills  and  suffers  from  conse- 
quent derangement  of  business,  loss  of  employ- 
ment by  the  working  classes,  etc.,  suggested  the 
idea  that  an  organization  which  should  comprize 
all  classes  of  society  was  necessary  to  meet  these 
conditions.  Employers  and  strikers  alike  have 
been  prone  to  disregard  the  interests  of  any  one, 
except  themselves,  in  case  of  a  controversy. 

The  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  is  not  op- 
posed to  labor-unions.  It  recognizes  the  value 
of  organizations  of  working  men,  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  the  general  welfare.     But  many  of 


the  practices  of  modem  unionism  are  directly 
opjHjsed  to  that  welfare,  are  extremely  harsh  in 
their  operation  upon  working  men  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  unions,  and  establish  unjust  condi- 
tions, as  by  a  limitation  of  output,  whereby  work- 
ing men  who  are  members  of  the  union  are  re- 
stricted to  the  amount  of  work  they  may  do  in  a 
day,  by  restricting  apprenticeship  until  it  has 
become  practically  impossible  for  more  than  one 
out  of  eigjht  of  Amencan-bom  boys  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  by  denying  forcibly,  and  by  violence 
very  frequently,  and  sometimes  by  murder  or 
manslaughter,  the  right  of  working  men  not  mem- 
bers of  the  tmion  to  accept  employment  when  and 
where  they  please  and  on  such  terms  as  suit  them 
and  thus  to  earn  their  hving  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands.  The  resulting  assimiption  of  the  labor- 
unions  that  they  must  be  permitted  to  control  the 
labor  market  and  dominate  all  transactions  be- 
tween employed,  employers,  and  the  public  is  re- 
garded as  un-American  and  the  practical  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  trust  which  is  more  mischievous  in 
its  operations  and  more  threatening  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  common  people  than  any  other  in 
existence.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  manage- 
ment of  labor-imion  forces  has  fallen  into  uie 
hands  of  a  class  of  men  not  of  the  highest  intelli- 
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gence  and  patriotism,  who  in  seeking  the  advance- 
ment of  their  personal  interest,  as  such  leaders 
have  misled  their  followers  (the  majority  of  whom 
are  really  at  heart  good  and  patriotic  citizens)  to 
the  support  of  methods  which  cannot  be  justified. 

For  these  reasons  the  effort  was  entered  upon 
some  four  years  ago  to  unite  the  people  who  are 
not  members  of  the  union  and  to  set  their  strength 
over  against  that  of  the  labor  organizations  in 
order  to  secure  the  correction  of  the  evils  referred 
to.  This  it  was  felt  was  not  only  required  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  unions  themselves, 
but  emphatically  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  people.  And  to  that  end  the  cooperation  of 
not  only  employers  and  working  men  but  also 
of  professional  men,  of  merchants,  of  farmers,  of 
clerks,  and  the  vast  multitude  who  are  not  affili- 
ated with  labor  organizations  has  been  sought. 

The  census  of  1900  gave  29,000,000  as  the  num- 
ber of  working  men,  wage-earners,  etc.,  in  this 
cotmtry.  It  is  reasonable  to  Assume  that  by  this 
time  the  number  has  reached  32,oc)p,ooo.at  Jeasi: 
The  leaders  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Labor 
Trust  do  not  claim  that  the  membership  of^tJie" 
unions  amounts  to  more  than  2,000,000,  and  yet 
they  assume  to  speak  for  the  other  30,000,000, 
assume  to  dictate  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
other  30,000,000,  and  assert  the  right  to  control 
relations  between  labor  and  employers.  The 
result  is,  so  far  as  the  latter  point  is  concerned, 
that  by  the  unwise  increase  of  wages  brought 
about  by  force  and  duress,  and  not  by  natural 
operations  of  normal  conditions,  the  cost  of  living 
to  all  has  been  enormously  increased  with  no 
resulting  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  Labor 
Trust  (whose  living  expenses  have  been  also 
forced  up  with  the  increase  of  wages,  that  is,  the 
increase  of  the  cost  of  production),  while  the  bur- 
den has  fallen  with  tremendous  weight  upon  many 
millions  who  find  no  increase  in  their  own  in- 
comes to  correspond  with  the  greater  cost  of 
living  thus  brought  about. 

There  are  between  400  and  500  local  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country,  m  at  least  forty- 
three  states  and  all  of  the  territories,  which  are  m 
affiliation  with  this  National  Association.  These 
local  associations  run  from  a  hundred  or  more  up 
to  several  thousand  in  membership  each.  The 
St.  Louis  local  association,  for  instance,  has  a 
membership  of  over  8,000  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. By  its  influence  it  has  succeeded  in  giving 
industrial  peace  to  St.  Louis  where  three  or  four 
years  ago  the  most  violent  demonstrations  were 
characteristic  of  labor  strikes,  where  the  com- 
merce and  business  of  the  city  was  held  up  at  the 
mercy  of  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  to  the  infinite 
loss  of  the  community  in  general.  , 

The  work  of  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
association  is  going  steadily  forward  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  is  being  em- 
AetivitiM    '^^ted    in  Canada,    and    has    been 
imitated    in  Great  Britain  by  the 
recent  organization  of  a  British  Citi- 
zens'   Industrial  Association,  modeled  upon  the 
principles  of  the  American  institution.     This  sys- 
tem 01  meeting  organization  with  organization  is 
the  first  practical  effort  that  has  been  made  at 
reducing  the  imdesirable  conditions  established 
by  the  Labor  Trust.    In  politics  the  unions  have 
been  accorded  an  undue  weight  because  of  the 
fact  of  their  organization  as  a  compact  body 
operating  as  a  trained  and  disciplined  influence, 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  had  no  organiza- 
tion outside  of  political  parties. 


The  officers  of  the  association  are  Mr.  C.  W. 
Post,  who  was  elected  last  December  for  the  third 
time  to  the  position  of  president,  Messrs.  James 
W.  Van  Cleave  (president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers),  first  vice-president; 
F.  C.  Nunemacher,  second  vice-president;  A.  C. 
Marshall,  third  vice-president;  James  A.  Emery, 
Esq.,  secretary;  and  Major  A.  C.  Rosencranz, 
treastuer,  with  an  executive  committee  of  ten 
members  comprizing  leading  business  men  repre- 
senting the  lai^e  cities  and  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  country.  The  association  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  St.  James  Building,  Twenty-sixth 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  and  publishes, 
as  its  national  organ,  a  monthly  magazine  known 
as  The  Square  Deal,  which  is  used  chiefly  as  an 
educational  instrumentality  and  which  carries  at 
its  head  the  following  platform  of  principles : 

No  dosed  shop. 

No  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  tools,  machinery,  or  material 
except  such  as  are  unsafe. 

No  limitation  of  output. 

No  restriction  as  to  the  number  d  apprentices  and  helpers, 
when  of  proper  age. 

»q,  boycott, 
o^ympathetic  strike. 

No  sacrifice  of  independent  workmen  to  the  labor-union. 

No  compulsory  use  of  the  union  label. 

"  I  find  every  one  of  these  principles  to  be  in  defense  of  pri- 
vate and  public  liberty."— CfcorJ«j  W.  EUot,  PrtMttU  Har- 
vard Universiiy. 

That  power  through  organization  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  to  efTectually  control  the  acts  of  all  organizations 
when  such  acts  relate  to  the  public  welfare,  thus  to  perpetuate 
the  individual  liberty  of  every  citizen  and  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  the  continuous  operation  of  industries. 

Wilson  Vance. 

CIVIL  ^RVICE  REFORM:  The  Civil  Service 
of  the  United  States  includes  a)^  public  employ- 
ments which  are  not  military  or  naval.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — the  political  and  the 
non-political.  The  political  part  comprizes  the 
positions  which  are  essential  to  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  the  administration  yrhich  has  been 
approved  by  the  people  at  the  polk;  and  the  non- 
political  part  embraces  the  positions  which  are 
subordinate  and  ministerial.  This  last  part  is 
strictly  a  business  agency  with  no  representative 
political  character  or  significance,  and  civil  ser- 
vice reformers  aim  to  purify  politics  by  the  re- 
moval from  political  contests  of  all  inducement  of 
office-seeking  in  these  business  agencies,  and  to 
make  the  tenure  of  office  in  them  independent  of 
party  changes  by  putting  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law.  They  urge  the  adoption  by  legis- 
lation or  executive  action  of  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  public  service  and 
for  aiding  appointing  officers  m  choosing  candi- 
dates for  appointment  upon  a  merit  instead  of  a 
party  basis.  While  it  is  obvious  that  a  public 
office  belongs  to  the  people,  that  its  duties  are 
fixt  by  law  and  its  salary  paid  by  the  people,  yet 
owing  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  the  power 
of  patronage  tends  to  be  exercised  for  personal 
and  partizan  gain.  The  reform  rests  upon  the 
theory  that'  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust  and 
that  a  president,  governor,  or  mayor  in  making 
appointments  must  not,  therefore,  himself  profit 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  his  own  person  or  through 
the  advancement  of  any  other  individual  or  party 
organization,  in  administering  his  trust,  and  he 
must  himself  conduct  this  administration  and  not 
hand  it  over  or  farm  it  out  to  others.  The  use  of 
patronage  by  an  appointing  officer  to  strengthen 
nimself  in  his  faction  or  his  faction  in  his  party 
or  his  party  at  the  polls  is,  upon  this  theory,  an 
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abuse  of  trust  and  a  form  of  bribery.  The  re- 
form, therefore,  does  not  merely  propose  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  mechanical  examina- 
tions to  t«st  fitness  for  appointment,  but  aims  at 
the  eradication  of  the  doctrine  that  offices  are 
party  spoils  for  the  victors.  A  reform  in_  this 
r^ard  is  deemed  by  its  advocates  to  be  vital  if  the 
covemment  is  not  to  break  down  under  its  work. 
Under  the  spoils  system  the  government  cannot 
deal  worthily  with  the  problems  presented  by  the 
growth  of  industrial  combinations,  the  tariff,  the 
currency,  and  the  regulation  of  public  utilities. 
Business  has  attained  a  high  economic  organiza- 
tion with  which  law  and  administration  have  not 
kept  pace.  Governments  are  outgrowing  their 
shell  and  are  called  upon  to  do  more  things  and 
do  them  better  than  formerly.  The  number  of 
public  employees  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
population,  due  to  the  assumption  of  functions 
that  have  heretofore  been  neglected  or  left  to 
private  enterprise.  The  task  of  solving  these 
new  problems  and  of  administering  government 
efficiently  and  economically  needs  the  aid  of  men 
of  as  good  abilities  as  the  great  captains  of  indus- 
tries, men  trained  in  admmistration  and  fit  to  be 
the  dispensers  and  instnmients  of  the  power  of 
society,  who  will  administer  their  trust  m  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  people  and  not  pervert  it  to 
the  interest  of  a  faction  or  for  corrupt  ends. 

The  reform  of  the  civil  service  is  chief  among 
the  great  administrative  reforms  for  which  the 
nineteenth  century  is  distinguished.     No  other 
reform  has  made  such  rapid  progress  or  reached 
such  a  stage  of  general  acceptance.     It  has  been 
found  the  necessary  basis  and  means  of  effecting 
other  civic  reforms.     The  history  of  European 
countries  during  the  century  exhibits  social  trans- 
formations arismg  from  the  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  in  their  administrative  machin- 
ery, and  our  country  advances  as  fast  as  civic 
spirit  and  conscience  gain  the  strength  and  find 
ways  to  overcome  the  rorces  which  would  debauch 
and  dishonor  it.     Party  leaders  in  all  countries 
have  used  the  power  of  patronage  in  aid  of  their 
own  power  or  that  of  their  party,  and  their  fol- 
lowers appointed  to  office  nave  regarded  their 
allegiance  and  efforts  as  due  to  them  rather  than 
to  the  government.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  party  system  reigned  in 
the  civil  service  of  Great  Britam  and  state  em- 
plo3rments  were  treated  as  the  assets  of  the  partjr 
in  power  and  available  for  party  purposes.    This 
feudal  administration  of  the  government  demor- 
alized the  public  service  and  public  spirit  and  is 
said  by  Trevelyan  •^o  have  been  one  of  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  the  American  Revolution.    The 
founders  of  our  government,  in  breaking  away 
from  the  mother  country,  sought  to  escape  the 
evils  of  the  patronage  system ;  and  the  purity  of 
the  early  administrations  was  such  that  during 
the  firet  forty  vears  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  uie  appointing  power  was  exercised 
in  the  spirit  of  WMhington,  who  declared  that 
nothing  would  procure  an  appointment  but  evi- 
dence of  ability,  integrity,  and  fitness.     The  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution,  that  office  should  be  held 
during  good  behavior,  was   during   this  period 
given  thorough  and  practical  effect.      The  spoils 
system  h^  its  beginning  in  the  laws  of  iSio  and 
1823,  causing  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
policy.     It  rapidly  became  the  practise  to  regard 
ttese  four-year  tenure  offices  as  agencies  not  so 
much  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  as 
"V  the   advancement   of   political   ends.     The 


public  service,  from  being  used  for  political  pur- 
poses, came  also  to  be  used  for  currupt  purposes, 
frauds  and  defalcations  were  common,  and  the 
public  duties,  where  not  entirely  disregarded, 
were  negligently  and  inefficiently  performed. 
The  saturnalia  of  spoils  and  corruption  culmina- 
ted in  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield. 

The  tide  of  corrupt  practises  in  Great  Britain 
began  to  turn  with  the  growth  of  a  better  senti- 
ment during  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  a  merit 
system  of  selecting  candidates  for  office  began  in 
a  small  way  in  1834.  In  1855  a  uniform  system 
of  competitive  examinations  was  established, 
effecting  a  sweeping  reform,  which  has  proved 
permanent  and  salutary.  In  our  own  country  in 
1853,  the  same  year  with  the  passage  of  the  India 
Act,  and  in  1885,  laws  were  passed  providing  for 
an  examination  before  an  appointment  in  any  of 
the  executive  departments.  These  pass  exam- 
inations proved  inadequate,  as  they  had  also  in 
Great  Britain,  and  while  useful  to  a  degree,  they 
failed  to  remedy  the  evils  at  which  they  were 
aimed.  In  1864  Senator  Sumner  put  the  reform 
sentiment  of  our  country  into  a  bill  which  he  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate.  A  somewhat  similar 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1867  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jenckes  of 
Rhode  Island,  followed  by  a  comprehensive  re- 
port presented  by  him  from  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  These  bills  failed, 
probably  because  public  sentiment  had  not  been 
sufficiently  awakened,  and  because  their  pro- 
visions were  regarded  as  too  radical  and  sweepmg. 

In  his  annual  message  of  1870  President  Grant 

recommended  legislation,  and  a  commission  was 

established  in  1871  of  which  Mr.  George  William 

Curtis  was  chairman.     He  was  short- 

j^        ly    succeeded    by    Mr.    Dorman    B. 

OommlHioB  ?**??•     ^^  appropriation  was  made 

of  1871  y  Congress  durmg  two  years  for 
carrying  the  law  into  effect.  Com- 
petitive examinations  were  enforced 
under  rules  applying  to  promotions  as  well  as  to 
original  admissions.  In  the  same  year  President 
Grant,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  urged  that  an 
appropriation  of  $35,000  be  made  to  continue  the 
system.  Congress  refused  to  make  the^  needed 
appropriation,  partly  because  of  the  inherent 
defects  of  this  meager  law  and  the  partizan  hos- 
tility to  it.  President  Grant  was  obfiged  to  arrest 
the  work  of  the  commission  in  1875,  and  the 
efforts  for  reform  in  a  large  measure  failed,  tho 
the  good  effects  of  the  examinations  were  beyond 
question.  In  1877,  ^"^  again  in  1S79,  President 
Hayes  requested  Congress  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  the  resumption  of  the  work,  and 
he  established  rules  tmder  which  competitive 
examinations  were  enforced  at  the  New  York  cus- 
tom-house and  post-office. 

Public  opinion,  which  had  been  diverted  froin 
the  growing  evils  in  the  civil  service  by  the  Civil 
War  and  the  problems  arising  out  of  it,  was  now 
turned  to  the  imperative  need  of  reform.  The 
voice  of  the  people  was  unmistakable,  and  on 
Dec.  IS,  1880,  Mr.  Pendleton,  a  Democratic  Eena- 
tor  from  Ohio,  presented  in  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
was  in  substance  and  in  nearly  all  of  its  provisions 
the  same  which  had  been  originally  presented  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Jenckes.  In  the  diebates  upon 
this  bill  its  advocates  declared  that  it  would 
"vastly  improve  the  whole  civil  service  of  the 
country,"  which  they  characterized  as  being  at 
that  time  "inefficient,  expensive,  and  extrava- 
gant, and  in  many  instances  corrupt."     The  bill 
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became  a  law  on  Jan.  t6, 1883.  It  aims  to  elimi- 
nate patrona^  and  political  and  personal  favori- 
tism in  appointments,  thus  taking  out 
Leriilation  °^  political  contests  all  inducement 
in  18SS  *°  office-seeking,  and  preserving  the 
independence  of  the  legislative  and 
executive-departments.  It  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  uiree  commissioners,  not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  adherents  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
commission  to  aid  the  president  as  he  may  re- 
quest, in  preparing  suitable  rules  for  carrying 
the  act  into  effect.  The  act  requires  that  the 
rules  shall  provide,  among  other  tnings,  for  open 
competitive  examinations  for  testing  the  fitness 
of  applicants,  the  makine  of  appointments  from 
among  those  passing  with  the  highest  grades,  an 
apportionment  of  appointments  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  among  the  states  and  terri- 
tories, a  period  of  probation  before  absolute 
appointment,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
otncial  authority  to  coerce  the  political  action  of 
any  person  or  body.  The  act  also  provides  for  in- 
vestigations touching  the  enforcement  of  the  rules 
and  forbids,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment or  both,  the  solicitation  by  any  person  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  of  contributions  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes  from  persons  in  such 
service,  or  the  collection  of  such  contributions  by 
any  person  in  a  government  building. 

The  first  parts  of  the  service  classified  embraced 
the  departments  at  Washington  and  the  custom- 
houses and  post-offices  having  as 
J.  _  many  as  fifty  employees,  applying  in 
vrMiianal  ^  *°  '^^  than  14,000  positions.  A 
Committee  co"i™'t'*6  of  Congress,  composed  of 
ffga^  eight  Democrats  and  five  Republi- 
cans, in  June,  1884,  made  a  unani- 
mous report  in  which  it  declared  itself 
"entirely  satisfied  with  the  thorough,  conscien- 
tious, and  non-partizan  work  of  the  commission," 
and  added  that  the  continuance  of  its  work 
would  in  a  large  degree  aid  in  eradicating  the 
prevalent  evils  in  the  civil  service.  In  the  second 
year  the  new  system  was  subjected  to  the  severest 
test  of  its  vitality.  A  party  which  had  been  out 
of  power  for  twenty-four  years  refused  to  treat 
the  New  York  custom-house  and  post-office  as 
party  spoils.  Notwithstanding  the  change  of 
power  and  the  fact  that  the  new  party  had  been 
out  of  control  of  the  offices  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  new  system  was  enforced,  and  the  num- 
ber of  places  subject  to  it  nearly  doubled.  In 
1886  direct  assaults  to  annul  the  law  failed  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.  In  the  same  year  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  commended  the  cause  to  the 
liberal  care  and  jealous  protection  of  Congress. 
He  said  that  the  scheme  for  reform  in  the  methods 
of  administering  the  government  was  no  longer 
an  experiment,  and  that  wherever  the  reform  had 
gained  a  foothold  it  had  steadily  advanced  in  the 
esteem  of  those  charged  with  public  adminis- 
trative duties,  while  the  people  who  desired  good 
government  had  constantly  been  confirmed  in 
their  high  esteem  of  its  value  and  efficiency.  Sev- 
eral large  extensions  of  the  classified  service  were 
made  by  President  Cleveland  in  1888,  as  also  by 
President  Harrison  in  1891.  In  i8g6,  during 
President  Cleveland's  second  term,  the  number  of 
classified  positions  was  increased  by  executive 
order  from  about  43,000  to  about  87,000.  Under 
resident  McKinley  the  merit  system  was  applied 
to  additional  customs  ports,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  under  President  Roose- 


velt to  the  rural  delivery,  census  bureau,  field  em- 
ployees of  the  War  Department,  the  Spanish  War, 
forestry  and  Isthmian  canal  employees,  and  to 
laborers.  The  rules  were  revised  and  strength- 
ened under  President  Roosevelt  and  a  manced 
improvement  effected  in  their  observance;  the 
number  of  excepted  positions  has  been  reduced, 
notably  higher  positions  in  the  customs  service 
and  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  a 
merit  system  applied  to  the  consular  service. 

There  are  about  325,000  positions  in  the  exec- 
utive civil  service,  of  which  184,178  are  classified 
subject  either  to  competitive  exam- 
ttatiitle*  "i*tio«>  under  the  civil  service  rules 
or  to  a  merit  system  governing  ap- 
pointments at  navy  yards.  In  the 
latter  class  are  about  18,000  workmen.  The 
total  expenditure  for  salaries  in  the  executive 
civil  service  is  about  $200,000,000.  Laborers 
and  persons  nominated  for  coufiirmation  by  the 
Senate  are  exempted  from  the  requirements  of 
classification.  Within  these  limits  certain  classes 
of  positions  are  excepted  from  examination. 
Examinations  are  held  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory at  least  twice  a  year.  They  range  in  scope 
from  technical,  professional,  or  scientific  subjects 
to  those  based  wholly  upon  the  age,  physical 
condition,  experience,  ana  character  as  a  work- 
man of  the  applicant.  During  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1906,  117,277  persons  were  examined 
and  39.050  were  appointed.  In  1900  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  passed  a  civil  service  act  and 
m  the  same  year  the  federal  civil  service  act  was 
extended  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  The  Phil- 
ippine act  is  based  upon  the  federal  act  and  gpes 
much  further  in  giving  powers  to  the  commission. 
There  are  no  exceptedpositions  in  the  Philippines 
and  natives  are  preferred  in  appointment. 

The  competitive  system  has  proved  infinitely 
better  than  the  patronage  system.  It  has  pro- 
duced great  economy  and  efficiency,  and  the 
public  service  has  been  improved  in  honesty  and 
general  character.  Unnecessary  positions  crea- 
ted for  parasites  have  been  abolished.  Im- 
proved methods  of  business  have  been  rendered 
gossible  by  the  stability  given  to  the  service, 
uperfluous  work  is  no  longer  devised  to  create 
places  for  favorites.  Employees,  released  from 
political  and  personal  obligations,  are  required 
to  do  more  and  better  work.  Thus  a  very  great 
economy  has  been  effected  and  vastl;^  more  is 
being  done  in  aid  of  the  public  welfare,  in  promo- 
tion of  the  ends  for  which  government  is  consti- 
tuted. A  marked  result  is  found  in  the  elevation 
of  the  tone  of  official  life.  The  holding  of  office 
within  the  merit  system,  instead  of  being  a  make- 
shift or  a  refuge,  is  regarded  as  a  wortny  career 
that  may  be  attained  by  self-respecting  methods. 
In  time  office-holding  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  desirable  of  professions 
when  freed  from  the  subserviency,  discreditable 
partizan  work,  and  solicitation  by  which  office  is 
gained  and  held  in  parts  of  the  service  outside  the 
merit  system  and  when  promotion  is  possible  to 
higher  administrative  positions. 

The  merit  system  has  not  been  carried  as  far  in 
this  coimtry  as  in  Great  Britain  and  in  several 
European  countries.  Postmasters,  collectors  of 
customs  and  internal  revenue,  and  other  heads  of 
offices  and  bureaus  are  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  and 
are  therefore  not  required  to  be  classified.  These 
offices  continue  to  be  political  agencies  and  their 
occupants  being  active  working  politicians  are 
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greatly  aided  by  the  power  of  their  offices  in  af- 
fecting the  pohtical  prospects  of  leaders  in  their 
districts.  Thus  the  Senate  becomes  actually,  if 
not  formally,  a  nominating  body  and  holds  to  the 
powers  thus  acquired  by  individual  senators. 
The  ultimate  and  complete  success  of  the  merit 
system  depends  upon  the  prohibition  of  a  party 
test  in  appointments  to  these  purely  administra- 
tive business  offices. 

The  abuses  which  have  been  largely  corrected  in 
the  federal  service  continue  to  exist  in  some  of 
the  state  governments  and  especially 
M.^  in  the  governments  of  many  of  the 
ClTil  Berrioe '^'^  cities.  Fitness  for  office  has 
been  subordinated  to  a  party  test, 
political  assessments  levied,  em- 
ployees coerced  in  their  political  action,  and 
municipal  contracts  and  jobs  distributed  as 
political  favors.  These  abuses  have  been  partly 
corrected  by  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system 
for  minor  non-elective  offices  in  several  state 
and  city  governments.  The  success  attending 
the  reform  in  the  federal  service  has  led  to  its 
adoption  in  the  program  for  the  reform  of  state 
and  municipal  governments.  The  federal  civil 
service  law  and  a  state  law  in  New  York  were 
approved  in  1883,  a  law  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  year  following,  and  laws  in  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin in  1005.  In  Massachusetts  civil  service 
rules  prevail  everywhere.  In  New  York  a  second 
law  in  1884  extended  the  system,  and  since  1S94 
it  has  been  entrenched  in  the  state  constitution 
and  applied  to  villages,  all  the  cities,  and,  in  1906, 
to  four  counties.  In  Wisconsin,  in  addition  to 
other  state  employees,  the  rules  apply  to  legfis- 
lative  emplovees.  The  first  mtmicipal  civil  serv- 
ice rules  in  the  U.  S.  were  established  in  Brook- 
Wn  in  September,  1884;  the  second  in  New  York 
City  in  November,  and  the  third  in  Buffalo  in 
December  of  the  same  ye&t;  and  the  cities  of 
Massachusetts  followed  in  1885.  There  have 
been  setbacks,  but  in  those  cities  the  system  is 
now  successfully  enforced.  In  Buffalo,  for  in- 
stance, more  than  four  fifths  of  the  municipal 
offices  in  all  departments  are  under  rules  which  are 
well  administered.  There  are  now  seven  cities 
outside  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  which 
have  a  complete  merit  system:  Chicago  (1895), 
Milwaukee  (1895),  Seattle  (1896),  Los  Angeles 
(■poa).  Portland,  Ore.  (1903),  Denver  (1904),  and 
Philadelphia  (1905).  In  addition  to  this  list 
there  are  some  states,  cities,  and  towns  where  a 
partial  merit  system  has  been  established,  or 
where  a  svstem  has  been  established  and  then 
abandoned.  In  1885  Illinois  passed  an  admirable 
act,  not  applying  to  the  state  service,  but  per- 
missive for  towns  and  cities,  under  which  Chicago 
and  Evanston  adopted  rules  in  1885,  and  Cook 
County,  Rockford,  Aurora,  and  Elgin  in  1903. 
The  state  charitable  institutions  of  Indiana  have 
been  made  non-partizan  by  voluntary  action  of 
the  boards.  San  Francisco  secured  a  measure  of 
reform  by  a  charter  passed  in  1 900,  but  it  is  now 
held  unconstitutional  as  to  certain  county  offices. 
In  most  of  the  large  cities  and  in  many  small  ones 
examinations  are  held  for  the  police  and  fire 
departments  and  for  teachers.  In  1903  Ohio 
passed  a  municipal  code,  the  provisions  of  which 
appear  to  be  meager  and  inadequate  and  cover 
wily  the  health,  police,  and  fire  departments. 
Under  this  law  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Toledo 
have  rules  in  those  departments.  In  New  Jersey 
<n  190^  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  rules  in 
the  police  and  fire  departments  of  cities  of  the  first 


class.  The  revised  charter  of  New  Orleans  has  a 
semblance  of  the  merit  system,  and  there  have 
been  creditable  but  only  partially  successful  or 
wholly  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  rules  in 
Atlanta,  Memphis,  Minneapolis,  Galveston,  Ta- 
coma,  Jacksonville,  and  Duluth,  and  in  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  and  Texas.  The  application 
of  the  merit  system  to  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments has  proved  successful  wherever  it  has  been 
^ven  a  fair  trial,  and  numerous  and  important 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  more 
recent  legislation  permitting  the  remedial  action 
to  be  more  drastic,  reaching  to  the  heart  of  abuses 
and  effectually  stopping  them. 

Reperbncbs:  Enton.  Thi  Civjt  Stn-Ut  in  Grtai  Britain,  A 
Hiitory  of  Abusfs  and  Rijormi.  atid  ihfir  Bfating  upon 
AnteriiQn  PoiiiUs  (New  York,  i!)^o):  Curtis,  Adiimws  on 
the  Refcrtn  vf  Cti'iiS^nicf  (vol.  it  of  Orations  and  Adtlresses, 
183  S),  S^mon,  Sylliibus  for  liur  Stxdy  of  iht  HisUny  of  C*ri7 
S^niiw  ^rf^rm  and  other  pairifihlels  ifsued  by  the  Ma&sa- 
cbuKtti  Civil  Serrice  Reform  .^.^suciation  (55  Ml.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston),  Foiriie,  Thf  i\atiottat  Administration  (New 
Yorlc,  19QS):  Fish,  Ttu  Cit^  Service  and  the  Patronii^e  (Ntw 
Ytjrk,  igos);  Goodnow.  FrincipUi  of  Arjntinistrjtnv  £ja> 
(New  YotIc,  1905):  Tyler,  Parties  and  Patronace  in  th0 
L'niltd  Suilfi  [New  York,  18^1);  R'pin-ls  ol  Civil  Strvin 
Cotnmissions*,  publications  of  the  National  Civil  Servtca 
Reform  Lcasoe  (79  Wall  Street,  Xew  York  City). 

John  T.  Doylb, 
Secretary,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

CIVIL  SBRVICB  RBTIREHENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION: The  United  States  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Association  was  organized  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The  association  has 
collected  and  tabulated  numerous  data  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  superannuation,  in  the  service 
of  this  and  foreign  ^vemments,  and  in  the  service 
of  private  enterprises;  has  endeavored  to  stimu- 
late thought  upon  this  subject,  by  means  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  real  conditions  and  giving 
the  same  publicity,  public  meetings,  which  have 
been  addrest  by  men  high  in  official  life,  and  by 
correcting,  wherever  necessary,  false  impressions 
that  have  gained  credence  as  to  the  labors,  lives, 
compensation,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  of  the  civil 
service  employees  of  the  government ;  and  it  has 
also  been  in  constant  touch  with  actuaries,  in  an 
endeavor  to  formulate  a  plan  under  which  super- 
annuated employees  may  be  retired  with  pay, 
such  compensation  to  be  derived  from  a  lund 
constituted  by  assessment  upon  the  salaries  of 
those  in  the  civil  service. 

The  committee's  labors  resulted  in  the  presen- 
tation of  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  May,  1906.  The  main  features 
of  this  bill  provided  for  an  assessment  of  5  per 
cent  upon  the  salaries  of  civil  service  employees 
and  the  retirement  of  said  employees,  upon  reach- 
ing the  age  of  seventy,  on  a  retired  pay  equal  to 
one  eightieth  of  the  employee's  average  salary  for 
the  ten yearspreceding  retirement,  for  each  year 
of  service.  ITie  bill  also  provides  for  retirement 
on  account  of  disability,  without  respect  to  age, 
at  any  time  after  the  employee  has  had  ten  years 
of  service,  on  the  same  basis. 

The  present  membership  is  about  18,000.  Ja- 
cob W.  Starr,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  president,  and 
David  D.  Caldwell,  of  Peoria,  111.,  secretary. 
Address:  P.  O.  box  37,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jacob  W.  Starr. 

CLARK,  EDGAR  ERASTUS:  Member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission :  bom  at  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  1856.  He  attended  school  until  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  commenced  work  on  railroad  in 
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1873 ;  became  a  member  of  the  Order  of  'Con- 
ductors in  1885,  and  was  chief  of  his  local  divi- 
sion for  several  terms.  In  1888  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  international  convention,  and  in  1 889  was 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Order  of 
Rsdlway  Conductors.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  chief  executive,  and  held  the  office  con- 
tinuously till  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1903  a  memt^  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission,  giving  most  active  and  valuable  ser- 
vice in  that  important  and  difficult  cause.  Clark 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Civic  Federation,  the 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  and  the 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Mr. 
Clark  believes  in  the  organization  of  labor  on 
protective  lines,  but  approves  of  the  strike  only 
as  a  last  resort.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  arbi- 
tration in  industrial  disputes.  He  has  written 
"Articles  and  Papers  on  Labor  and  Sociological 
Subjects."     Address:  Washington,  D.  C. 

CLARK,  JOHIf-  BATES:  Professor  of  political 
economy;  l>om  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1847;  edu- 
cated at  the  public  high-school.  Brown  Univer- 
aty,  Amherst  CoUege  (Ph.D.,  LL.D.),  Heidel- 
berg University  and  University  of  Zfirich.  He 
traveled  as  a  student  and  tourist  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  re- 
turning to  America  in  1875.  He  has  held  the 
chair  of  political  economy  and  history  at  Carleton 
Colle^ge,  Northfield,  Minn.;  that  of  history  and 
political  science  at  Smith  College  (1881-92);  and 
that  of  political  economy  at  Amherst  (1894-93); 
and  is  now  (190^)  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Columbia  University.  He  has  been  lecturer 
on  economic  theory  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  president  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  writ- 
ings upon  Wealth  (see  Capital).  His  main 
writing  are  :  ' '.  Philosophy  of  Wealth  " ;  "  Capi- 
tal and  Its  Earnings";  The  Distribution  of 
Wealth";  "Essentials  of  Economic  Theory"; 
"Control  of  Trusts";  and  "The  Problem  of 
Monopoly,"  in  addition  to  numerous  articles  in 
economic  reviews  and  journals.  Address:  616 
West  113th  Street,  New  York. 

CLARKE,  LADY  JAWET:  President  of  the 
Australian  Women's  National  League,  Victoria. 
She  is  interested  in  all  questions  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  women,  is  prominent  in  philanthropic 
movements,  and  rendered  active  assistance  to  the 
Melbourne  University  Fund  (1904-3).  In  1890^ 
mainly  through  her  munificence.  Trinity  College 
Hostel  was  supplied  with  a  permanent  building 
erected  within  the  college  precincts,  and  called 
The  Lady  Janet  Clarke  Building.  Address: 
Cliveden,  East  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

CLARESOR,  THOMAS:  English  philanthro- 
pist and  abohtionist;  bom  in  1760.  He  com- 
menced his  life-work  in  1825,  while  at  Cambridge, 
by  writing  a  prize  essay  against  the  principle  of 
slavery.  He  secured  the  cooperation  of  Wilber- 
FORCB,  who  undertook  the  parliamentary  cam- 
paign. Clarkson  became  one  of  the  leading 
members  in  the  antislavery  society  formed  in 
1823.  His  benevolence  led  him  to  take  part  in 
many  other  philanthropic  endeavors,  most  nota- 
bly in  providing  homes  for  sailors  in  the  English 
seaport  towns.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Essay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  African 
Slave-trade";  "History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
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African  Slave-trade" ;  "The  Cries  of  Africa  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Europe ' ' ;  and  also  the  "  Grievances 
of  our  Mercantile  Seamen  a  National  and  Crying 
Evil."     He  died  in  1846. 

CLEVELAND,  OmO:  Has  been  well  character- 
ized as  a  city  finding  itself.  A  city  of  broad  areas  , 
with  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  it  has  come  face  to  face  with 
metropolitan  problems. 

Cleveland,  of  New  England  origin,  with  Nevir 
England  ideals,  was  founded  in  1796  by  General 
Moses  Cleaveland,  acting  for  the  Connecticut: 
Land  Company.  The  Western  Reserve,  of  which 
Cleveland  is  the  metropolis,  was  sold  to  this 
company  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
proceeds  were  applied  to  the  fund  which  is  still 
used  in  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of  tha^ 
state.  In  1840  the  population  had  reached  10,000 ; 
in  i860  it  was  less  than  50,000.  At  this  time  the 
New  England  traditions  asserted  themselves. 
Cleveland  was  one  of  the  strongholds  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  and  was  an  important  station 
on  the  underground  railroad.  In  1880  the  popu- 
lation was  barely  160,000;  now  it  is  approximately 
half  a  million. 

Prior  to  1 8a  I  the  government  was  chaotic.  It 
consisted  of  tne  cotmcil  and  mayor,  whose  powers 
were  modified  by  numerous  boards 
or  commissions,  created  in  various 
ways.  Irresponsibility  was  largely 
the  result.  The  so-called  federal 
plan,  introduced  in  1891,  was  an  attempt  to  ad- 
just the  English  parliamentary  forms  to  city 
affairs.  This  charter  was  worked  out  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
mayor,  with  the  chief  executive  officials  of  five 
departments,  appointed  by  him,  became  the 
repository  of  all  the  administrative  authority. 
These  officials  had  a  unique  privilege,  that  of  a 
seat  and  a  voice  in  the  cotmcil.  The  mayor  ex- 
ercised the  veto,  subject  to  an  overruling  by  a 
two  thirds  vote  of  the  council.  The  chief  opp)o- 
sition  to  the  plan  was  the  possibility  it  gave  lor  a 
powerful  machine,  but  in  this  case  the  mayor, 
who  might  become  the  boss,  was  at  least  a  re- 
sponsible boss,  instead  of  an  outside  and  irre- 
sponsible one,  as  is  usually  the  case.  This  plan, 
successful  on  the  whole,  was  overturned  in  looa, 
and  the  city  was  given  a  mixed  product,  wnich 
was  a  partial  return  to  the  old  system  of  the 
divided  responsibility. 

The  city  has  come  to  be  essentially  independ- 
ent in  local  elections,  and  the  principle,  city  be- 
fore party,  is  becoming  increasingly  prevalent. 
The  merit  of  individual  candidates  is  being  more 
and  more  considered,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
election  of  Democrat  officials  in  a  Republican  city. 
The  Municipal  Association  is  undoubtedly  to  a 
large  extent  responsible  for  this  independent 
spirit.  This  association  examines  the  individual 
merits  of  candidates  irrespective  of  party,  and  its 
recommendations  are  coming  each  year  to  have  a 
greater  force. 

Early  in  its  history  the  city  was  prominent  in 
its  charities  and  philanthropy.  Its  orphan  asy- 
lums, relief  associations,  and.  missions  were  nu- 
merous, but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  any  definite  coordination  and  cooperation 
has  been  in  existence.  This  has  been  brought 
about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
Associated  Charities  is  a  clearing-house  for  all 
charitable  efforts,  particularly  in  the  form  of  re- 
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lief,  and  through  this  means  duplication  of  effort 
is  rapidly  being  eliminated .  The  Associated  Char- 
ities has  a  department  of  relief  in  which  intel- 
ligent investi^tion  is  the  vital  principle  and 
where  the  principle  that  charity  is  "love  with 
discrimination"  is  the  key-note.  Included  in 
this  department  is  special  effort  for  the  tuber- 
cular. The  organization  conducts,  also,  an  em- 
ployment department,  a  lodging-house,  a  wood 
yaid,  a  penny  savings-bank,  a  system  of  friendly 
visiting,  and  numerous  other  activities. 

All  of  the  Jewish  charitable  institutions  in  the 
d^  are  affiliated  through  a  federation  which 
oouects  and  disburses  all  funds  for  the  support 
of  these  organizations.  The  Catholics  conduct 
numerous  orphan  asylums  and  other  organiza- 
tions upon  a  high  grade  of  efficiency.  The  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association  provides  nurses  for  any 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  this  service,  and  this 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  There  are  several  settlements  doing 
efficient  work.  One  of  these,  the  Hiram  House, 
is  following  the  plan,  as  far  as  possible,  of  having 
its  residents  live  in  small  houses  of  the  grade  of 
those  in  the  neighborhood,  thus  getting  closer  to 
the  life  of  the  people  in  the  district.  Numerous 
orphan  asylums,  fresh-air  camps,  the  Young 
Hen's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, the  Anti-tuberculosis  League,  the  Cleveland 
Day  Nursery  and  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
are  important  f&ctors  in  social  welfare.  The 
Juvenile  Court,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
other  organizations,  is  resulting  in  a  constant 
decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  crime. 

An  opportunity  for  social  service  study  is  given 
through  the  Social  Service  Club,  the  douncil  of 
Sociology,  and  various  women's  organizations. 
The  coUeges  of  the  city  and  the  high  schools  are 
also  paying  especial  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  city  government  is  now  developing  a 
"farm  colony."  This  consists  of  1,900  acres,  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  estate 
by  a  landscape  gardener.  In  one  section  is  an 
open-air  tuberculosis  hospital,  in  another  is  the 
city  infirmary,  where  the  poor  and  helpless  are 
housed  in  separate  cottages.  In  an  entirely 
separated  section  is  the  workhouse,  while  the 
dty  hospital  and  other  buildings  are  being 
planned  for.  This  farm  also  contains  the  city 
cemetoy.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  in 
preparing  the  land  and  in  building  is  being  done 
oy  the  workhouse  prisoners.  'These  prisoners 
™uld  their  own  houses  and  support  themselves, 
and  during  their  leisure  hours  they  are  permitted 
to  work  on  individual  lot-holdings,  and  produce 
that  which  will  be  placed  to  their  credit  as  a  pro- 
tection against  relapse,  or  for  the  maintenance 
wtheir  failles.  In  connection  with  the  work- 
Bouse  the  brotherhood  is  conducted.  This  was 
founded  upon  the  initiative  of  released  work- 
house prisoners,  and  its  aim  is  the  friendly  assist- 
ance 01  newly  released  men  until  they  are  ab'e  in 
turn  to  help  others.  The  city  has  also  founded 
the  Cleveland  Boys'  Farm,  an  institution  of  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  where  boys  who  are  homeless 
Wd  neglected  or  delinquent  through  the  influence 
w  their  surroundings  may  find  the  influences  of  a 
home.  The  bovs  are  housed  in  families  with  a 
•natron  at  the  head  of  each  family  who  is  very 
properlv  designated  "Ma,"  and  who  fully  lives 
"P  to  the  responsibility  thus  placed  upon  her. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  may  well  be  con- 
!'*«*e<l  the  center  of  the  civic  life  of  Cleveland, 
in  connection  with  many  commercial  interests, 


it  carries  on  a  department  which  embraces  every 
form  of  civic  activity.  The  chamber  is  respon- 
sible for  the  plan  by  which  the 
OMa  '^^^  hail,  the  county  court-house. 
Improve-  *^®  federal  building,  public  library, 
jjj^l^  the  union  depot,  and  other  public 
and  semi-public  buildings  will  be 
grouped  about  a  common  center. 
The  plan  opens  on  the  lake  front  and  in  this  cen- 
ter will  be  a  broad  mall,  600  feet  wide  and  adorned 
with  statuary,  fountains,  lagoons,  and  sunken 
gardens.  The  architecture  for  the  buildings  will 
be  uniform,  and  of  the  most  classic  style.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  includes  a  committee  on 
benevolent  associations,  which  supervises  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  The  commit- 
tee gives  a  card  of  indorsement  to  such  organiza- 
tions as  conform  to  the  required  standard.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  organization  to  gain  support 
without  this  indorsement,  and  the  committee 
is  able  to  develop  in  this  field  a  standard  of  high- 
est efficiency.  'The  housing  committee  has  made 
an  extended  investigation  of  tenement  conditions 
in  the  city,  has  been  influential  in  procuring  legis- 
lation tending  to  prevent  future  abuses,  and  is 
now  engaged  m  preparing  legislation  for  remedy- 
ing existing  conditions.  At  the  inauguration  of 
the  industrial  committee,  six  years  ago,  there 
were  twenty-five  employers  in  the  chamber 
membership  engaged  in  definite  welfare  work. 
There  are  now  approximately  aoo.  The  munici- 
pal committee  has  brought  about  the  creation  of 
a  city_  department  of  forestry,  under  which  the 
trees  in  the  city  streets  and  parks  are  cared  for, 
and  new  trees  planted.  The  public  bath-house 
committee  brought  about  the  erection  of  two 
public  baths,  and  plans  for  others  are  now  being 
considered. 

The  sanitary  committee  was  effective  in  con- 
trolling the  smallpox  epidemic  which  threatened 
the  city  a  few  years  ago.  This  committee  pre- 
pared a  sanitary  code  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  which,  among  other  pro- 
visions, created  a  department  of  meat  and  milk 
inspection,  which  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
committee  has  become  most  efficient.  This  code 
also  provides  for  medical  inspection  in  public 
schools,  the  reporting  of  communicable  diseases, 
the  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  similar  matters 
in  the  enforcement  of  which  the  committee  is 
now  actively  engaged.  An  efficient  system  of 
street  cleaning  by  means  of  flushing  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  committee's  work.  A  committee  of 
the  chamber  is  at  present  working  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  smoke  prevention.  Water-supply,  sew- 
age disposal,  and  many  other  matters  are  con- 
stantly under  the  active  consideration  of  this 
commercial  body.  The  chamber  has  also  been 
influential  in  preventing  various  franchise  abuses, 
and  has  taken  a  hand  in  national  matters,  such  as 
consular  service  reform  and  peace  promotion. 

The  city  government  has  shown  itself  most  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of  many 
civic  movements.  It  owns  its  own  garbage  re- 
duction plant,  does  its  ash  collection,  and  supplies 
the  city  water.  The  mayor,  some  three  vears 
ago,  endeavored  to  establish  a  municipal  lighting 
plant,  but  the  opposition  from  various  sources 
compelled  him  to  discontinue  the  project.  The 
city  recently  annexed  a  suburb  which  owns  such 
a  plant  and  this  is  now  being  enlarged  to  supply 
part  of  the  city  with  electric  current.  The  city 
IS  developing  a  system  of  broad  boulevards,  which 
will  completely  encircle  it,  and  large  spacious 
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parks  form  a  part  of  the  system.  These  parks 
were  formerly  adorned  with  "keep-off-the-grass" 
signs  and  were  used  largely  for  pleasure  drives. 
The  signs  have  now  been  torn  down  and  the  parks 
are  used  extensively  for  baseball,  goU,  tennis,  out- 
door meetings,  band  concerts,  and  playgrounds. 
The  city  has  established  several  playgrounds  in 
crowded  neighborhoods,  and  a  dozen  skating-rinks 
are  in  operation.  The  city  also  conducts  several 
public  bathing-beaches. 

Mayor  Johnson  is  a  strong  advocate  of  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  both  local,  state,  and 
national. 

He  has  worked  to  bring  about  the  ownership  of 
street-railway  lines,  but  through  the  failure  of 
necessary  legislation  and  the  opposition  of  the 
existing  railway  company  and  other  forces  he 
has  not  yet  accomplished  this.  He  has,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  mtroducing  a  competing  line 
at  a  three-cent  fare,  and  in  reducing  the  fare  of 
the  other  company  to  three  cents  and  a  half. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  city  was  found- 
ed in  1836,  ajad  in  1847  one  of  the  first  public 
high  schools  of  the  country  was  started.  The 
Board  of  Education  maintains  the  highest  educa- 
tional standard,  both  in  its  educational  systems 
and  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its 
buildings. 

The  labor  element  of  the  city  is  essentially 
radical,  the  central  labor  body  bemg  largely  com- 
mitted to  socialism.  Union  leaders  claim  60  per 
cent  of  the  laborers  in  the  organized  trades.  Sev- 
eral severe  strikes  have  been  conducted,  resulting 
in  few  victories  for  either  side.  The  efforts  of  the 
unions  have,  however,  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
shorter  hours,  hi^er  wages,  and  better  condi- 
tions of  labor.  The  meetings  of  the  various 
unions  are  open  to  the  presentation  of  general 
movements  of  social  reforms,  and  usually  these 
unions  have  been  willing  and  active  in  coopera- 
tion. 

Some  important  organizations  are: 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building. 

Municipal  Association,  734  Garfield  Building. 

Sociological  Council,  Chamber  of  CommerceBuilding. 

Goodrich  House  (Settlement),  St.  Clair  and  Sixth  Street. 

United  Trades  Labor  Council,  717  Superior  Ave. 

Qeveland  CiHim  (Sodalist  and  Labor,  M.  S.  editor),  193 
Champlain  Street. 

Anti-Saloon  League,  516  The  Arcade. 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  513  The  Arcade. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  194s  Euclid  Ave. 

CLIFFORD,  JOHN:  English  clergyman  and 
Christian  Socialist:  bom  at  Sawley,  Derbyshire, 
1836.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  worked  in  a  factory 
near  Nottingham,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  received 
into  the  Baptist  Church,  soon  becoming  a  student 
of  the  General  Baptist  College.  In  1862  he  took 
charge  of  the  Praed  Street  Baptist  Church,  in 
London,  of  which  he  is  still  pastor,  altho  the 
growth  of  the  congregation  has  compelled  the 
removal  to  the  present  chapel  in  Westboume 
Park.  In  connection  with  his  work  Dr.  Clifford 
pursue4  studies  and  took  degrees  and  honors  at 
London  University.  He  has  added  an  educa- 
tional institute  to  his  own  church,  where  1,500 
names  stand  enrolled  in  various  classes.  Dr. 
Clifford  is  known  to-day  for  his  active  interest  in 
social  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  Socialist  League;  president.  Metro- 
politan Free  Church's  Council  (1896-97);  and 
president.  National  Council  of  Free  Evangelical 
Churches  (1898-99).    He  is  the  author  of  many 
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religious  works  and  numerous  tracts  and  articles 
on  Christian  Social  topics.  Address:  25  Sunder- 
land Terrace,  Westboume  Park,  London,  W., 
England. 

CLUBS,  MEH  AHD  BOYS'  (see  Wombn^s 
Clubs;  Workino  Girls'  Clubs):  Clubs  have 
played  a  large  part  in  social  development  and 
reform.  They  existed  in  classic  times  and  are 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  others.  The  first 
modem  club  to  win  fame  seems  to  have  been  the 
club  established  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  the  Mermaid  Tavern  at  London,  to  which 
Shakespeare  and  other  literary  men  and  wits  of 
the  day  belonged.  Since  that  day  clubs  of  va- 
rious sorts  have  flourished  in  London  as  in  no 
city  of  the  world.  White's,  still  one  of  the  lead- 
ing London  social  clubs,  was  founded  in  1697. 
There  are  said  to  be  nearly  300  clubs  in  London, 
social,    literary,    political,    sporting. 

jjujjjijj  or  the  like,  with  a  membership  of 
some  300,000.  The  largest  political 
club  is  the  Constitutional  (Conserva- 
tive) with  7,000  members.  The  Junior  Consti- 
tutional has  S.ooo,  and  the  United  Empire  the 
same  number.  The  Conservative  (1840)  has 
1,300.  The  National  Liberal  Club  has  6,000 
members,  but  more  important  Liberal  clubs  are 
the  Carlton  (1832)  and  the  Reform  (1837)  with 
from  1,500  to  2,000  members.  The  most  ex- 
pensive London  club  is  the  Naval  and  Military. 
The  oldest  service  club  is  the  United  Service 
1 8 1 5) .  The  leading  literary  clubs  are  the  United 
Jniversity,  the  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Science 
has  the  Athaeneum  with  1,200  members.  There 
are  thirty  ladies'  clubs,  the  Pioneers,  the  Sesame 
(political),  and  Empress  being  prominent.  The 
Ladies'  Army  and  Navy,  with  its  great  smoking- 
room,  has  3,606  memoers.  The  initiation  fees 
for  the  larger  clubs  are  from  £10  to  £$0. 

Working  men's  clubs  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  London,  have  had  a  large  development. 
Many  have  large  buildings  or  rooms.  Some  of 
these,  usually  called  "proprietary"  clubs,  are 
strictly  secret,  and  with  a  doubtful  reputation. 
Others  are  philanthropic,  more  or  less  supported 
and  superintended  by  church  and  other  organi- 
zations. Prominent  among  such  are  the  Uni- 
versity Club  and  the  United  Brothers.  These  are 
usually  teetotal  and  mainly  educational  and 
social. 

Many   clubs   are   political,    Liberal,    Radical, 

Conservative,  Socialistic.     In  most  of  the  clubs 

an  unorganized  socialism  rather  than 

WorUiiK  old-fashioned  radicalism  is  the  dom- 
Xen's  CMm  "**"*  "ote.  All  these  clubs  have  a 
bar,  and  breweries  often  help  in  fit- 
ting them  up.  They  also  have  con- 
certs, lectures,  entertainments,  dancing,  and 
dramatics.  Billiards  and  whist  are  played.  It 
is  declared  by  their  enemies  that  they  are  drink- 
ing-dens,  and  take  the  men  from  their  homes; 
but  Mr.  Booth  declares  the  former  accusation 
to  be  without  foundation,  and  that  most  of  the 
members,  if  not  at  the  clubs,  would  be  on  the 
street.  They  give  an  opportunity  for  political 
education  such  as  American  workmen  are  al- 
most without.  The  American  workman  is  or- 
ganized for  political  purposes  usually  only  in  the 
heated  campaigns  with  partizan  spirit,  llie  Eng- 
lish and  European  working  men's  clubs  discuss 
politics  all  the  year  round,  and  to  an  extent  in  a 
broad  spirit  because  the  clubs  are  not  merely 
political.     It  was  to  these  clubs  that  the  lecturers 
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of  the  Fabian  Society  (q.  v.)  went,  and  largely      tion  Committee, 
changed  their  political  spirit  from  one  of  cheap      Oldham, 
negative  radicalism  to  one  of  constructive  evo- 
Intionary  socialism. 

'  In  all  the  clubs  the  fee  is  usually  6d.  per  month; 

the  average  membership  is  from  300  to  400;  the 
hours  are  from  6.30  p.m.  to  ia.30  a.m.,  and  on 
Sunday  from  11  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  and  from  6.30 
P.M.  to  11.30  P.M.  The  management  is  by  a 
committee,  and  the  sale  of  drinks  makes  them 
largely  self-supporting.  Gambling  and  excessive 
drinking  in  the  open  clubs  "are  rare. 

Clubs  on  the  Continent  have  played  a  minor 
part.  Some  republican  clubs  m  Paris,  espe- 
cially during  the  Revolution,  gained  notoriety, 
but  most  European  clubs  are  more  or  less  ar- 
tificial copies  of  English  prototypes.  In  the 
United  States  clubs  began  late  in 
Vait^atst*!*^^  eighteenth  century.  The  Ho- 
""•^  ■*•*•■  boken  Turtle  Club,  still  existent, 
was    formed    in    1797.    The    (New 

I  York)  Union  Club  was  formed  in  1836.  The 
Unk)n  League  Club  (1863),  Reform  Club  (188.^). 
and  especially  the  City  Club  (i8o»)  have  often 
led  in  civic  reform  movements.  Various  literary, 
social,  university,  and  church  clubs  have  wide 
influence,  many  of  these  having  luxurious  club- 
houses and  appointments.  In  other  American 
cities  clubs  are  found  in  similar  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  city. 

In  distinctive  reform  movements,  the  club  is 
equally  important.  According  to  Social  Prog- 
ress (1905)  there  were  in  connection  with  Settle- 
ments in  the  U.  S.  185  men's  clubs,  220  women's 
clubs,-  496  boys'  clubs,  and  466  girls'  clubs.  Ac- 
cording to  an  investigation  made  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
Sheldon  in  1898,  there  were  in  1898  862  clubs  in 
the  U.  S.  formed  by  boys  between  the  ages  of  f 
ten  and  seventeen.  Of  these  85)  per  cent  stood  ' 
for  physical  activity.  Most  of  the  clubs  in  the 
Settlements  and  institutional  churches,  however,  • 
have  been  started  by  adults  for  educational  and 
character  purposes.  Their  object  has  been  to 
p:et  boys  off  tne  street  and  from  bad  surround- 
mgs,  and  interest  them  in  activities  of  their  own. 
Tbe  general  principle  adopted  is  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  clubs  so  far  as  possible 
BoTi'  Clnba  *°  ^*  ^f  themselves,  with,  how- 
^^  ever,  a  guidance  from  some  older 

person,  and  so  far  as  possible  in- 
fluencing the  boys  by  the  power  of  personality. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  younger  and 
niore  recently  formed  clubs.  Larger  clubs  were 
formally  formed  and  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  often  occupy  large  buildings  or  rooms.  A 
modem  development  is  the  federation  of  clubs. 

RirtsxHcia:  H.  D.  Sheldon,  Tlu  Institutional  Activiiits  of 
AnuricanCkiidrgn,  in  Amtrican  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol. 
i*.;  Newman,  Ths  Boys'  Clnb  in  Theory  and  Practice, 
London,  1900;  Winfod  Buck,  Boys'  Self-Governint  Clnbs, 
New  York,  190J. 


Address:  176  Union  Street, 


CLTUBS,  J.  R.:    English  labor  membe 
Parliament;  bom  1869,  Oldham;  served  his  1 


English  labor  member  of 
time 
in  a  cotton  factory.'  Showing  ability  for  or- 
ganization, he  was  selected,  m  1891,  by  the 
Gas-workers'  and  General  Laborers'  Union  as  or- 
ganizer for  the  Lancashire  district;  became  chair- 
man of  the  Federation  of  Trades  Councils,  and 
for  ten  years  secretary  of  the  Oldham  and  Dis- 
trict Trades  Council.  He  was  recently  appointed 
pstice  of  the  peace  for  the  Oldham  bench. 
Elected  to  Parliament  1906  for  Manchester.  N. 
E.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labor  Representa- 


COAL IHDUSTRT  (for  Coal  Miners,  see  Miners' 
Unions)  :  The  question  of  coal  production  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  economic  questions,  and 
in  the  coal  industry  have  arisen  some  of  the 
greatest  industrial  conflicts  in  the  United  States. 
(See  Coal  Strike.)  The  coal  industry,  which 
began  in  the  U.  S.  in  1814,  to-day  employs  600,- 
000  men  and  boys.  Its  yearly  value  is  about 
$520,000,000  at  the  mine  and  over  $2,000,000,- 
000  when  it  reaches  the  consumer.  For  condi- 
tions so  far  as  the  miners  are  concerned,  see 
Miners.*  In  regard  to  other  conditions  in  the 
coal  industry  we  quote  largely  from  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  before  the  In- 
terstate Anti-Trust  Conference  at  Chicago,  June 
5,  1893.  It  still  remains  one  of  the  best  brief 
statements  of  evils  in  the  coal  trade  ever  made. 
The  evils  since  that  day  have  continued  sub- 
stantially unchanged.  We  add  enough  facts  to 
bring  the  subject  to  date. 

Within  the  last  thirty  yean  95  per  cent  of  the  anthracite 
coal  of  America,  practically  the  entire  supply,  it  is  reported  to 
Congress,  this  year,  has  passed  from  the  ownership  of  private 
dtizenfi,  many  thoxisands  in  numoer,  into  the 
possession   of  the   iBilroads   controlling   the 
XoaopoIiM  highways  of  the  coal-fields.     These  railroads 
have  been  undergoing   a   similar  process  of 
consolidation,   and  axe  now  the  property  of 
eight  great  corporations.     This  surrender  of  their  property  by 
the  individual  coal-mine  owners  is  a  continuing  process  in 
operation  at  this  moment,  for  the  complete  extinction  ot  the 
"mdividxial"  and  the  independents  in  this  field.     It  is  des- 
tined, according  to  the  report  of  Congress,  to  end  in  the  en- 
tire atiaorption  of  the  entire  anthracite  coal-fields  and  collieries 
by  the  common  carriers.  .  .  . 

"The  railroad  companies  engaged  in  mining  and  trans- 
porting coal  are  practically  in  a  combination  to  control  the 
output  and  fix  the  price.  They  have  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  production,  the  transportation,  and  the  sale  of  anthracite 
coal?' 

Congress  found  in  1888  that  the  coal  companies  in  the 
anthracite  regions  keep  thousands  of  surplus  labox^  on  hand 
to  underbid  each  other  for  employment  and  for  submission  to 
all  exactions;  bold  them  purposely  ignorant  when  the  mines 
are  to  be  worked  and  when  closed,  so  that  they  cannot  seek 
employment  elsewhere;  bind  them  as  tenants  by  compulsion 
in  the  companies'  houses,  so  that  rent  shall  run  against  them, 
whether  wages  run  on  or  not,  and  under  leases  by  which  they 
can  be  turned  out  with  their  wives  and  children  on  the  moun- 
tain-side in  midwinter  if  they  strike;  compel  them  to  fill  cars 
of  larger  capacity  than  agreed  upon;  make  them  buy  their 
powder  and  other  working  outfit  <»  the  companies  at  an  enor- 
mous advance  on  the  cost;  compel  them  to  buy  coal  of  the 
company  at  the  company's  price,  and  in  many  cases  to  buy  a 
fixed  quantity — more  than  they  need ;  compel  them  to  employ 
the  doctor  named  by  the  company,  and  to  pay  him  whether 
sick  or  well;  "pluck"  them  at  the  company's  stores,  so  that 
when  pay-day  comes  around  the  company  owes  the  men 
nothing,  there  being  authentic  cases  where  "sober,  hard- 
working miners  toiled  for  years  or  even  a  lifetime  without 
having  Deen  able  to  draw  a  single  dollar,  or  but  a  few  dollars 
in  actual  cash;  in  debt  until  the  day  they  died";  refuse  to  fix 
the  wages  in  advance,  but  pay  them  upon  some  hocus-pocus 
diding  scale,  varying  with  the  selling  price  in  New  York, 
which  the  railroad  slides  to  suit  itself,  and.  most  extraordinary 
of  all,  refuse  to  let  the  miners  know  the  prices  on  which  their 
living  dides;  a  fraud,  says  the  report  of  Congress,  "on  its 
face. 

The  companies  dock  the  miners'  output  arbitrarily  for 
slate  and  other  impurities,  and  so  can  take  from  their  men 
from  five  to  fifty  tons  more  in  every  hundred  than  they  can 
pay  for. 

In  order  to  keep  the  miners  disciplined  and  the  coal  market 
undersupplied,  the  railroads  restrict  work,  so  that  the  minen 
often  have  to  Uve  for  a  month  on  what  they  can  earn  in  ax  or 
eifht  days,  and  these  restrictions  are  enforced  upon  their 
mmers  by  holding  cars  from  them  to  fill,  as  upon  competitors 
by  withholding  cars  to  go  to  market.  Labor  organizations 
are  forbidden,  and  the  men  intentionally  provoked  to  strike  to 
afiect  the  market. 

The  laboring  population  of  the  coal  regions,  finally,  is  kept 
down  by  special  policemen  enrolled  under  special  laws,  and 
often  in  -violation  of  law,  by  the  railroads  and  coal  and 
iron  companies  practically  when  and  in  what  numbers  they 
choose,  and  practically  without  responsibility  to  any  one  but 
their  employers  armed  as  the  corporations  see  fit  with  army 
levdven,  or  Winchester  ri&es,  or  both,  made  detectives  by 
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statute,  and  not  required  to  wear  their  shidds,  provoldng  the 
people  to  riot  and  then  shooting  them  legally.  "  By  the  per- 
centage <^  wages,"  gays  the  leport  of  Congress,  'by  ulse 
measurements,  by  rents,  stores,  and  other  methods  the  work- 
man is  virtually  a  chattel  of  the  operator." 

Moved  mainly  by  the  disappearance  of  a  free  market  in  oil 
and  coal,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  arose  in  1873  and 
adopted  a  new  constitution.  To  put  an  end  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  anthracite  coal  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
roads, this  constitution  forbade  common  carriers  to  mine  or 
manmacttue  articles  for  transportation  over  their  lines,  or 
to  buy  land  except  for  carrying  purposes. 
These  provisions  of  the  constitution  have 
been  disobeyed  "defiantly."  "The  railroads 
have  defiantly  gone  on  acquiring  title  to 
htuidreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  coal,  as  well 
as  of  neighboring  agricultural  lands,"  says 
the  congressional  committee  of  x888.    "They 


Defbmae 
of  Law 


have 
ing 


e  been  aggressively  pursuing  the  joint  business  of  carry- 
.  and  mining  coal."    So  far  mm  quitting  it,  'Hhey  have 
increased  their  mining  operations  by  extracting  bituminous 
as  well  as  anthracite." 

Instead  of  enacting  "appropriate  legislation,"  as  com- 
xnanded  by  the  new  constitution  to  effectuate  its  prohibitions, 
the  legislature  has  passed  laws  to  nullify  the  constitution  by 
preventing  forever  any  escheat  to  the  state  of  the  immense 
area  of  lands  unlawfully  held  by  the  railroads.  Every  effort 
breaking  down  to  meet  the  evil  by  state  action,  failure  was 
finally  confessed  by  the  passa^,  in  187S,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legi^ture,  of  a  joint  resolution  asking  Congress  to  legislate 
"for  equity  in  the  rates  of  freight,"  ana  to  this  day  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  declared  in  their  sovereign 
utterance,  has  foimd  among  these  corporations  none  so  poor 
as  to  do  it  reverence. 

The  following  statement  is  condensed  from 
Leroy  -  Beaulieu's  "The  United  States  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  " : 

The  coal-fields  of  the  United  States  cover  an  area  of  more 
than  375,000  sq.  m.  The  Appalachian  ranges  along  the 
AUeghanies  from  Pennsjrlvama  to  Alabama,  across  Ohio, 
Maryland,  the  two  Virginias,  Kentucky,  and  Texmessee,  and 
contains  73,000  sq.  m.;  the  East  Inland  fiield  (Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  western  Kentucky)  contain*  60,000  sq.  m.;  the  North 
Inland  fidd  (Michigan)  contains  11,000  sq.  m.;  the  West  In- 
land field,  which  stretches  from  Iowa  to  Texas,  contains  more 
than  89,500  sq.  m.;  the  Rocky  Mountain  field,  running  from 
the  Canadian  frontier  almost  to  the  Mexican  border,  contains 
4S.OOO  sq.  m.  The  small  Pacific  field  has  less  than  i,ooa 
sq.  m.     The  richest  by  far,  in  point  both  of  quantity  and 

Xuality,  appear  to  be  the  East  Inland  and  the 
,  _,  „         ppalachian.     It  is  estimated  that  fully  55 
Coal-FluOS   per  cent  of  the  whole  area  is  workable.     Men- 
tion must  also  be  made  of  the  small  but  ex- 
tremely valuable  anthracite  field  which  covers 
5oe  -sq.  m.  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  has  an  average 
annual  output  of  50,000,000  tons.     Finally,  there  are  some 
deposits  of  brown  coal  which  constitute  a  reserve  supply. 

In  190a  two  thirds  of  the  bituminous  coal  output  of  the 
V.  S.  was  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  Appalachian  field, 
from  which  were  taken  more  than  156,000,000  of  the  total 
334,000,000  tons  mined  that  year.  As  the  anthracite  field  is 
contiguous  to  this  particular  field  it  is  evident  that  this  region 
furnished  in  all  aoout  300,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  American  output.  The  most  productive  sec- 
tions are  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  field, 
the  more  productive  of  these  being  the  northern  section  in 
which  the  output  was  89,000,000  tons  for  Pennsylvania, 
31,500,000   for   Ohio,    34,500,000  for   West   Virginia,  and 


S,oeo,ooo  for  Maryland.  In  1880  the  ag^^regate  output  of 
these  four  states  was  but  28,000,000  tons;  m  1903  dose  upon 
150,000.000  tons.  In  the  southern  section  9,500.000  tons  aro 
extracted  in  Alabama.  Virginia,  Kentuclo^,  and  Tennessee 
have  an  annual  output,  respectivdy,  of  3,000,000,  6,000,000, 
and  4,000,000  tons.  Naturally,  fud  is  cheap  in  all  these 
states.  The  average  price,  at  the  mine,  varies  (for  1903) 
from  $1.05  per  ton  in  Kentucky  to  ♦1.76  in  Indian  TerritOTy. 

One  is  surprised  at  the  cheapness  of  coal.  The  wages  paid 
are  so  high  that  it  seems  incomprehensible  that  it  can  be 
rhined  ana  sold  at  a  profit  for  £rom  only  Si  to  ti. 30  per  ton 
and  even  in  certain  years  for  80  cents  per  ton.  But  the  high 
cost  of  labor  is  ofTset  by  the  employment  of  machinery.  The 
coal-mines  of  America  are  well  equipped  in  this  respect,  and 
the  miners,  after  having  at  first  opp<xed  the  introduction  at 
machinery,  have  welcomed  it,  so  soon  as  they  percdved  that 
not  only  were  the  risks  of  mining  less^ied  thereby,  but  that 
since  1900  the  U.  S.  has  exported  more  coal  than  it  has  im- 
ported. In  long  tons  the  exports  in  X903  were:  ccal,  6,136,* 
946;  coke,  393,491.    The  imports  were:  coal,  3,551,381;  coke. 

Estimating  a  ton  of  coke  as  equivalent  to  li  tons  of  coal, 
the  exports  in  1000  exceeded  8,500^000  tons;  5,432,000  tons 
were  shipped  to  (>inada,  333,000  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, 664,000  to  Japan,  760,000  to  Mexico,  and  635,000  to 
Europe.     Of  the  imports  1,48^.000  tons  came 
from  Canada,  mainly  from  Bntish  Columbia. 
Coal  Trade    If  eastern  Canada  obtains  its  coal  supply  from 
the  Eastern  States,  western  Canada  in  turn 
supplies  fud  to  the  Padfic  slope,  which,  more- 
over, imported  352 ,000  tons  of  coal  from  Australia  during  1000. 
There  are  reasons,  too,  for  believing  that  the  cost  of  carnage 
will  fall  and  American  coal  may  be  sold  on  the  Hediterranaan 
at  or  bdow  $4  per  ton.     In  consequence  of  the  deepening  and 
the  relative  exhaustion  of  the  English  mines  the  price  of  En^ish 
coal  has  a  general  tendency  to  nse;  whereas  in  America,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  anthisdte  field,  the  devdopment 
of  the  coal-beds  has  but  begun.     It  is  quite  reasonable  to 
predict  that  the  time  will  come  when,  pending  the  expldta- 
tion  of  the  coal-fidds  of  China,  all  the  worid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  northern  and  northwestern  Europe^  which  will  almost 
certainly  remain  customers  of  Great  Britain,  will  look  to  the 
U.  S.  for  its  cool  supply. 

WORLD   PRODUCTION  OP  COAL 

(IN    MBTRIC    TONS    OF    3,30S    POUNDS) 
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United  States.... 
Great  Britain.... 

Germany 

Austria-Hung'y 
Fiance, ....... 

Bdgium 

Russia 

China 

Japan 

Australasia. . . . 

Canada 

India 

South  Africa. . . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Italy 


1885 


100.843,000 
161,909,000 
73.675.000 
30.436,000 
19,5 1 1,000 
x7.438.000 
4.368.000 


1,303,000 

3.661,000 

1.743.000 

1,315,000 

15,000 

919,000 

174,000 

190,000 


344.653.000 
338,795,000 
149,788,000 
39,108,000 
33.40s.000 
33.463,000 
16,157,000 


7,489,000 

7,599.000 

5,088,000 

6,3x7,000 

884,000 

3,583,000 

353,000 

480,000 


190S 


Size  of 
coal- 
fidds  in 
■q.  m. 


353,694,110 
339,888,938 
173.663.774 
40.735,000 
36,048.164 
31,844,300 
17,130.000 


11,895,000 
8,355,350 

7,959.711 

7,931,000 

3,318,500 

'  3.I99-9II 

331.500 

307,500 


194,000 

9.000 

3,600 

1.789 

1,800 

SOO 

37,000 

350,000 

4,000 

34,000 

65,000 

35.000 

S.Soo 


Coal  Production  in 
CompHtd  fromth*  U.  5. 


THB  Unitbo  States 
Statistical  Abstract,  1905 


State  or  Tbrritory 


Anthracitb 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico 

Total  anthracite 

Bituminous 

Middle  States 

Western  Sutes 

Pacific  States 

Southern  States 

Total  anthradte  and  bituminous'., 
AuocNTS  Makkbtbd  * 


Anthradte. 

Bituminous 

Total.. 


J  tons. . . 

'  I  value. 

j tons... 

*  I  value. . 
itons. ., 

•  1  value. 


1880 


Tons* 
38.640.819 

38,649,8x3 

38,493.519 

11,800,133 

439.918 

1,978,343 


71,360,633 


1890 


Tons 
41,489.858 


41,489,858 

57.633.166 

39.645,860 

1.566,136 

10.547.709 


140.866.93 1 

36,617,043 
♦58,645.854 

78.011.334 
886.498,845 


114,628,366 
8145.144.699 


1900 


Tons 
51.331.. 

87.1 


tl? 


51.309.314 

ii3.oss.688 

Si,x6i,sio 

3.440.091 

33.833.807 


340.789.309 

45.376.633 

$83,761,750 

154.538,814 

t179.99S.163 


199.805,436 
8363,756,913 


1904 


Tons 
65,318,490 
64.353 


65.382,843 

143,681,714 

70,703.161 

4.308.3x3 

31.486.853 


3x4.563,881 

63.907.788 

♦138.974.03 

343,613,430 

♦300,130,501 


307,530,208 
♦439,104,521 


>  In  tons  of  3,340  pounds.  '  Amotwts  marketed  only  for 

•Ouaatities  represent  amounts  shipped  to  market: 


the  year  1880;  afterward  the  entire  product  of  the  mines, 
values  are  based  on  those  of  entire  product. 
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Coal  Strike 


Gkbat  Britain 


Tbe  Royal  Commusion  on  Coal  Supplica  of  the  United 
Kincdom,  appointed  in  Dec.,  1901,  reported  in  igos.  As 
'iimitiiiriy^  in  Haze's  AHtutal,  the  conuniaaioners  esti- 
mated, alter  making  necessary  deductions,  the  available 
quantity  of  coal  in  the  proved  coal-fields  of  the  United  Kins- 
dom  to  be  100,914,668,167  tons.  The  187 1  oommissioivs 
estimate  was  90,307,185,398  tons.  The  statistics  show  that, 
tfao  between  1870  and  190^.  5.694,o>8,507  tons  of  coal  have 
been  raised,  the  present  estimates  of  available  coal  are  never* 
tbelcss  io.707j389,769  tons  in  excess  of  those  of  the  1871 
crwnmiision.  This  excess  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  differ^ 
eace  in  the  areas  regarded  as  productive  by  the  two  commis- 
aioas,  and  partly  by  discoveries  due  to  recent  borings,  sink- 
1901,  and  workings,  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
coal-seams.  In  addition,  the  commission  estimated  that  there 
were  5,339,433,980  tons  of  coal  in  the  proved  coal-fields  lying 
at  greater  depth  than  4,000  ft.  below  the  surface.  Prom  the 
concealed  and  unproved  coal-fields  the  Geological  Committee 
appointed  by  the  commission  estimated  thne  might  be  ex- 
pected 39,483 ,000,000  tons  at  depths  lest  than  4,000  ft.  and  over 
1,000.000.000  tons  beyond  high-water  mark  in  the  Cumber- 
land coal-field,  and  in  St.  Bride's  and  Carmarthen  bays.  The 
coaunissi<me(s  held  that  it  was  highly  improbable,  owing  to 
physical  considerations,  that  the  average  mcrease  in  tbe  out- 
pot  for  the  last  thirty  yean  (vie.,  at  pa  cent  per  annum) 
would  continue.  They  said:  "In  view  of  this  opinion  and  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  shallower  collieries,  we  look  forward  to  a 
time,  not  fnx  distant,  when  the  rate  of  increase  of  output  will 
be  slower,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  stationary  output,  and 
then  a  gradual  decline." 

COAL  STRIKE  OF  1902:  One  of  the  greatest 
and  most  far-reaching  strikes  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  &>me  147,000  men  were  in- 
volved. Of  the  business  loss  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  has  said  ("Battles  of  Labor,"  p.  146): 

According  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  ot  Anthracite  Coal 
Statistics,  toe  shipments  of  coal  decreased  33.333,3334  tons, 
40  per  cent  of  the  shipments  of  the  previous  year.  Buldng 
an  estimate  on  cool  mined  for  local  tivde  and  consumption, 
the  total  decrease  in  1903  must  have  been  nearly  35,000,000 
long  tons.  This  meant  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  the  coal- 
mining companies  of  over  $46,000,000,  while  the  mine  em- 
ployees lost  in  wages  a  total  of  upward  of  $35,000,000,  and 
$1,800,000  was  spent  by  the  mine-workeis  of  ue  country  in 
the  relief  of  the  miners  of  the  anthracite  regions.  The  de- 
crease in  freights  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  on  the 
larger  sizes,  had  it  all  been  sent  to  New  York  harbor,  would 
be  about  $19,000,000,  and  on  the  smaller  sises  the  total  de- 
1  in  freight  receipts  would  be  about  $28,000,000. 


i  The  occasion  of  the  strike  was  the  demand  of 

j  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  an  in- 
crease in  w^es  and  a  decrease  in  time,  and  the 
payment  for  coal  by  weight  wherever  practicable. 
But  the  cause  lay  deeper  and  may  be  found  in 
the  desire  for  recognition  of  the  miners'  union  by 
the  operators,  and  leading  up  to  it  many  long- 
continued  grievances.     (See  Coal  Industry.) 

In  1899  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
who  had  already  organized  the  bituminous  coal 
miners  and  had  won  annual  trade  agreements, 
undertook  to  organize  the  anthracite  miners. 
Finding  some  success,  they  struck,  in  1900,  for 
higher  wa^es.  Political  conditions  led  Senator 
Hanna  to  mduce  the  operators  to  yield  and  they 
posted  a  notice  of  a  ten-per-cent  rise  in  wages 
without  recognizing  the  union.  In  1901  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  union,  tried  to 
induce  the  operators  to  confer  with  his  organiza- 
tion as  to  a  wage  scale.  They  refused,  but  gave 
notice  that  they  would  continue  the  existing 
advance.  Again,  in  1902,  the  union  invited  the 
operators  to  a  conference,  but  they  declined.  In 
March  the  miners'  convention  met  and  demanded 
an  increase  in  wages  and  an  eight-hour  day. 
They  resolved  to  work  only  three  days  a  week 
after  April  ist,  until  the  dispute  was  settled. 
The  Civic  Federation,  through  Senator  Hanna, 
its  chairman,  tried  to  intervene,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. May  8th,  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  the  tmion, 
proposed  to  the  operators  to  leave  the  matter  to 
an  arbitration  committee  to  be  chosen  by  the 


Civic  Federation  or  by  Bishop  Potter  and  Arch- 
bishop Ireland.  The  operators  refused  and  de- 
clined to  deal  any  further  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

On  May  14th  the  United  Mine  Workers  met 
in  convention  at  Hazleton,  and  the  next  day  the 
strike,  which  had  already  broken  out,  was  offi- 
cially declared.  The  demands  of  the  strikers 
were: 

1.  An  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  pay  of 
miners  working  by  the  ton — about  40  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number. 

2.  An  eight-hour  day  for  per  diem  employees, 
being  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  about  20  per 
cent  in  working-time  without  change  of  wages. 

3.  Payment  by  weight  to  be  based  on  a  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

The  men  were  entrenched  behind  a  law  requir- 
ing every  miner  in  the  anthracite  field  to  have  a 
certificate  of  competence,  granted  after  exami- 
nation, and  based  on  at  least  two  years'  experience 
as  a  laborer.  As  there  were  only  about  40,000 
holders  of  such  certificates,  and  practically  all  of 
them  belonged  to  the  union,  it  was  impossible  to 
operate  the  mines  as  long  as  they  held  out,  and 
the  contest  settled  down  into  one  of  endurance. 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  men  were 
idle.  An  attempt  was  made  to  call  out  the  bi- 
tuminous miners  in  a  sympathetic  strike,  but 
they  unanimously  voted  to  stand  by  their  atnree- 
ment  with  their  employers  and  not  strike.  Two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  however, 
was  contributed  to  the  miners  by  unions  and 
friends  over  the  country. 

September  brought  a  general  scarcity  of  coal, 
verging  upon  famine.  By  October  the  country 
was  facing  a  calamity,  llie  price  of  anthracite 
went  up  to  $20  and  even  $30  per  ton,  and  only 
small  lots  could  be  obtained  at  those  rates.  Po- 
litical pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
operators,  but  they  defiantlv  refused  to  yield  an 
inch.  President  Roosevelt  had  already,  m  June, 
directed  Labor  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  dispute,  and  ^e 
now  invited  President  Mitchell  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  operators  to  meet  him  in  conference 
on  Oct.  3d.  Mr.  Mitchell  offered  on  the  part  of 
the  miners  to  accept  arbitration  by  a  commission 
selected  by  the  president.  The  operators  re- 
jected this  proposition,  and  their  whole  attitude 
appeared  so  ofiensive  as  to  make  them  the  ob- 
jects of  intense  popular  indignation.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  matter  was  one  of  protec- 
tion, and  said  that  if  troops  enough  were  furnished 
they  could  operate  the  mines.  A  considerable 
force  of  militia  was  already  on  duty,  but  on  Oct. 
6th  Governor  Stone  called  out  the  entire  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  numbering  10,000  men. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  miners  could  not  be 
obtained  under  any  conditions.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  conferred  with  Presicfent 
Baer  of  the  Reading,  and  went  to  Washington. 
He  offered  on  behalf  of  the  operators  to  accept 
the  arbitration  of  a  commission  to  be  appKiinted 
by  the  President  and  to  consist  of: 

1 .  An  army  or  navy  engineer  officer. 

2.  An  expert  mining  engineer,  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  coal-mining  properties. 

3.  One  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  A  man  of  prominence,  eminent  as  a  sociol- 
ogist, 

5.  A  man  who  by  active  participation  in  min- 
ing and  selling  coal  was  familiar  with  the  physical 
and  commercial  features  of  the  business. 
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The  findings  of  this  commission  were  to  be 
binding  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  union  objected,  unless  the  president  was 
left  free  to  appoint  whom  he  would,  and  they 
have  a  representative. 

This  was  accepted  and  a  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Woiters  at  Wilkesbarre  on  Oct. 
2oth  declared  the  strike  off.  As  members  of  the 
commission  the  president  appointed  U.  S.  Court 
Judge  George  Gray,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Thomas  H. 
Watkins,  General  John  M.  Wilson,  E.  W.  Parker, 

E.  E.  Clark,  and  Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  Spalding. 
The  commission  after  extensive  hearings  made 

an  award  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  the  men. 
All  contract  workers  were  to  receive  an  advance 
of  lo  per  cent.  Hours  were  reduced  to  eight 
wherever  possible.  Wages  were  to  be  advanced 
beyond  this  as  coal  prices  rose.  A  board  of  con- 
ciliation was  created  to  settle  disputes  and  which 
.  perforce  recognizes  the  union.  Mr.  Mitchell  de- 
clares the  miners  will  gain  by  the  strike  from 
$7,000,000  to  $8,000,000  annually,  but  that  the 
board  of  conciliation  is  the  most  important  re- 
sult. The  strike  was  thus  a  test  case  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  it  was  proved  that  even 
capital  must  submit  finally  to  organized  public 
pressure. 

COBDEN  CLUB,  THE:  A  society  founded  in 
1866,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  those  economic  and  political  prin- 
ciples with  which  Cobden's  name  is  associated. 
The  motto  of  the  club  is  "Free  Trade,  Peace, 
Goodwill  among  Nations."  Its  principal  work 
consists  in  the  advocacy  of  free  trade,  and  its 
fund^  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  printing  and 
circulation  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets,  in 
support  of  free-trade  principles. 

The  club  is  always  ready  to  place  its  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  parliamentary  candidates 
who  are  supporters  of  free-trade  principles.  With 
the  further  object  of  encouraging  the  scientific 
study  of  economic  questions,  the  club  spends 
considerable  money  in  giving  prizes  for  litentry 
work  on  political  economy  at  the  universities 
and  elsewhere.  The  club  also  occasionally  or- 
ganizes dinners,  to  which  notable  free-traders 
and  other  distinguished  men  are  invited.  The 
management  of  the  club  is  vested  in  a  committee 
which  reports  annually  to  the  general  body  of 
members.  The  chairman  of  this  committeie  is 
Lord  Welby.  Other  committee  members  are: 
Sir  J.  T.  Brunner,  M.P.;  the  Right  Honorable 
Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  M.P. ;  Captain  Sinclair, 
M.P.;  T.  Fisher  Unwin;  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.;  and 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.;  General  Secretary, 
J.  A  M.  Macdonald,  M.P.;  organizing  secretary, 

F.  Maddison,  M.P.,  Caxton  House,  Westminster, 
London,  S.  W. 

COBDEU,  RICHARD:  English  free-trader; 
bom  near  Midhurst,  Sussex,  1804.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  a  London  warehouse  and  after  a 
time  became  traveler  for  the  firm.  In  1832  he 
started  a  cotton-printing  business  of  his  own  at 
Manchester  and  Sabden. 

There  are  three  great  political  agitations  with 
which  Cobden's  name  will  be  always  connected — 
the  repeal  of  protective  duties,  the-  movement 
against  war  and  military  exp«tditure,  and  the 
one  in  favor  of  commercial  treaties. 

The  general  spirit  of  his  whole  policy  is  well 
exprest  in  the  motto  quoted  by  himself  (in  "Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  America")  from  Geoi^e  Wash- 


ington: "The  great  rule  of  conduct  in  regrard  to 
foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have,  with  them,  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible." 

He  believed  that  a  nation's  first  care  was  for 
its  own  household,  and  that  political  and  military 
entanglements  interfered  with  the  performance 
of  a  nation's  duty  in  this  respect.  He  preached 
the  policy  of  non-intervention,  opposing  with 
Bright  the  war  with  Russia  and  China.  He 
mamtained  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
manded, not  militanr  glory  and  conquest,  but  a 
larger  population  and  a  wider  trade.  Cobden  and 
the  "Manchester  school"  of  politicians  erred  in 
mistaking  the  welfare  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation;  their 
standpoint  was  that  of  the  employer  of  labor,  not 
that  of  the  people.  They  were  the  advocates  of 
direct  taxation.  Cobden  has  been  denounced  as 
a  mere  pleader  for  a  "let-alone  "  policy  in  matters 
of  trade ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  his 
day  British  trade  was  hampered  by  absurd  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  from  which  it  is  free  to-day. 
A  policy  which  was  best  then  may  be  imwise  at 
the  present  time.  Cobden  did  much  for  the  cause 
of  free  education.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his 
efforts  that  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  was  estab- 
lished. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  th^  details  of  his 
busy  political  career,  and  shall  only  mention  one 
more  conspicuous  service  which  he  rendered,  not 
only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  the  United  States 
as  well.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  was  to  him 
an  event  most  deeply  to  be  deplored.  From  first 
to  last  his  sympathies  were  with  the  North,  be- 
cause the  South  was  contending  for  slavery.  He 
was  extremely  anxious  that  Great  Britain  should 
adopt  a  just  and  worthy  attitude  toward  the 
struggle;  and  when,  therefore,  vessels  which  sailed 
from  English  ports  committed  depredations  upon 
American  commerce,  he  sternly  and  forcibly 
brought  the  question  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Altho  attacked  for  a  time  on  every  side 
because  of  his  manly  stand  for  honor  and  fair  play- 
he  persisted  in  a  series  of  sp>eeches  to  maintain  his 
position.  His  death  was  the  occasion  of  many 
tributes  of  honor  and  esteem,  all  classes  uniting 
in  confessing  him  to  be  a  statesman  who  was  un- 
swerving in  his  fidelity  to  conscience  and  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
He  died  in  London,  1865. 

COEDUCATION  (for  the  statistics  of  co- 
education in  the  United  States,  see  article  Edu- 
cation): The  following  is  abridged  from  an 
article  that  appeared  in  Munsey's  Magazine  for 
March,  1906: 

The  essential  argument  for  coeducation  in  the 
university  is  the  argument  for  the  university  it- 
self. Special  subjects  can  be  taught  in  detached 
and  specialized  schools.  The  university  makes 
better  manhood.  Its  function,  in  Emerson's 
words,  is  to  "bring  every  ray  of  genius  to  its  hos- 
pitable halls,  by  uieir  combined  influence  to  set 
the  heart  of  the  }routh  in  flame." 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  better  for  any  body  of 
students  that  they  be  taught  in  company  -with 
other  kinds  of  students.  Culture  sUidies  and 
technical  studies  gain  from  mutual  association. 
The  man  who  pursues  each  gains  from  contact  with 
other  types  of  mind. 

This  argument  is  especially  cogent  in  institu- 
tions in  which  the  individuality  of  the  student  is 
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recognized  and  respected.  In  such  schools  each 
man,  by  his  relation  to  action  and  realities,  be- 
comes a  teacher  of  women  in  these  regards,  as,  in 
other  ways,  each  cultivated  woman  is  a  teacher 
of  men. 

In  woman's  education,  as  planned  for  women 
alone,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  study  of  beauty 
and  order.  Literature  and  language  take  prec- 
edence over  science.  Expression  is  valued  more 
highly  than  action.  In  carrying  this  to  an  ex- 
treme, the  necessary  relation  of  thought  to  action 
becomes  obscured.  The  scholarship  developed 
is  not  effective,  because  it  is  not  related  to  success. 
The  educated  woman  is  likely  to  master  technique 
rather  than  art;  method,  rather  than  substance. 
She  may  know  a  good  deal,  but  she  is  not  effective 
in  action.  Often  her  views  of  life  must  undergo 
painful  changes  before  she  can  find  her  place  in  the 
world. 

In  schools  for  men  alone,  the  reverse  condition 
often  obtains.      The  sense  of  reality  obscures 
the  elements  of  beauty  and  fitness. 
Aiciimanta  ''  **  "^   great   advantage   to   both 
y™^     men  and  women  to  meet  on  a  plane 
of  equality  in  education.     Women 
are  brought  into  contact  with  men 
who  can  do  things — ^men  in  whom  the  sense  of 
reality  is  strong,  and  who  have  definite  views  of 
life.    This  influence  affects  them  for  good.     It 
turns  them  away  from  sentimentalism.     It  gives 
tone  to   their  religious  thoughts  and  impulses. 
Above  all,  it  tends  to  encourage  action  as  gov- 
erned by  ideals,  as  opposed  to  that  resting  on 
caprice.     It  gives  them  better  standards  of  what 
is  possible  and  impossible  when  the  responsibility 
for  action  is  thrown  upon  them. 

In  like  manner,  the  association  with  wise,  sane, 
and  healthy  women  has  its  value  for  young  men. 
It  raises  their  ideal  of  womanhood,  and  the  high- 
est manhood  must  be  associated  with  the  posses- 
aon  of  an  ideal. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  character  of  college  work 
has  been  in  any  way  lowered  by  coeducation. 
The  reverse  is  decidedly  the  case.  It  is  true  that 
untimely  zeal  of  one  sort  or  another  has  filled  the 
West  with  a  host  of  so-called  colleges.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  these  are  weak,  and  are  doing  poor 
work  in  poor  ways.  It  is  true  that  most  of  them 
are  coeducational.  It  is  also  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  their  students  are  not  of  college 
grade  at  all.  But  none  of  these  defects  is  derived 
from  coeducation;  nor  are  any  of  these  conditions 
made  worse  by  it. 

Very  lately  it  has  been  urged  against  coedu- 
cation that  its  social  demands  cause  too  much 
strain  both  on  voung  men  and  young  women. 
College  men  and  college  women  being  mutually 
attractive,  the  result  is  that  there  are  too  manv 
receptions,  dances,  and  other  functions  in  which 
they  enjoy  each  other's  company.  But  this  is 
easily  regulated.  At  the  most,  the  average 
youne  woman  in  college  spends  in  social  matters 
less  than  one  tenth  the  time  she  would  spend  at 
home. 

With  the  young  man,  the  whole  matter  repre- 
Mnts  the  difference  between  high-class  and  low- 
dass  associates  and  associations.  When  college 
men  stand  in  normal  relation  with  college  women, 
meeting  them  in  society  as  well  as  in  the  class- 
room, there  is  distinctly  less  of  drunkenness, 
rowdyism,  and  vice  than  obtains  under  other  con- 
ditions. And  no  harm  comes  to  the  young 
woman  through  the  good  influence  she  exerts. 
To  meet  freely  the  best  young  men  she  will  ever 


know,  the  wisest,  cleanest,  and  strongest,  can 
surely  do  no  harm  to  a  young  woman.  The  best 
yotmg  men  and  the  best  voimg  women,  aU  things 
considered,  are  in  our  colleges.  This  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  coeducation  is  often  attempted 
under  very  adverse  conditions.  Conditions  are 
adverse  when  the  little  g^ls  of  preparatorv 
schools  and  schools  of  music  are  mmgled  with 
college  students  and  allowed  to  have  the  same 
freedom.  This  is  wrong,  whatever  the  kind  of 
discipline  offered,  lax  or  strict;  the  two  classes 
need  a  different  sort  of  treatment. 

Another  condition  very  common  and  very  un- 
desirable is  that  in  which  young  women  live  at 
home  and  traverse  a  city  twice  each 
Amments  ^^^. '"'  railway-  or  street-cars  to  meet 

^^^jj^j     their  recitations  in  some  college.    The 
f^  greatest  instrument  of  culture  in  a 

college  is  the  college  atmosphere,, 
the  personal  influence  exerted  by  its  professors 
and  students.  This  atmosphere  develops  feebly 
in  the  rush  of  a  great  city.  The  spur-studenien, 
or  railway  students,  as  the  Germans  call  them — 
the  students  who  live  far  from  the  university 
— get  very  little  of  it. 

In  the  English  universities  the  question  of 
where  the  student  should  live  has  been  made  all- 
important,  almost  excluding  consideration  of 
methods  of  study,  or  even  of  the  relative  value  or 
significance  of  the  subject-matter  of  education. 
In  America  we  have  too  much  neglected  this. 
We  have  housed  our  students  in  barracks,  or, 
even  worse,  not  housed  them  at  all.  We  have 
exposed  them,  men  and  women  alike,  to  the  vul- 
garity of  the  smaU  village  or  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  great  city. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  has  arisen  in  the 
last  few  years  a  reaction  against  coeducation  in 
our  colleges.  In  so  far  as  this  is  honest,  it  is  a 
reaction  not  against  coeducation,  but  against  the 
lack  of  provision  for  wholesome  living.  It  is  a 
protest  against  turning  girls  loose  unaided  and 
tmguarded  in  college  towns,  in  which  adequate 
safeguards  exist  neither  for  them  nor  for  young 
men. 

There  are  about  three  classes  of  college  boys 
who  seem  to  object  to  the  presence  of  college 
women,  and  these  may  be  classed  as  the  boorish, 
the  dilettante,  and  the  dissolute.  If  these  are  to 
remain  such,  the  sooner  they  are  out  of  college 
the  better  for  others,  and  often  the  better  for 
themselves. 

I  have  rarely  found  opposition  to  coeducation 
on  the  part  of  really  serious  students.  > 

Sometimes,  too,  the  college  athlete  objects  to 
the  presence  of  women  in  college.  In  athletic 
matters  the  young  women  give  very  little  assist- 
ance. They  cannot  play  on  the  teams,  they  can- 
not yell,  and  they  are  rarely  generous  with  their 
money  in  helping  those  who  can. 

Of  like  grade  is  the  feeling  that  men  count  for 
more  than  women,  because  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  heard  from  in  after  life.  Therefore  their 
education  is  of  more  importance,  and  the  presence 
of  women  impedes  it. 

A  certain  adverse  influence  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  of  our  institutions 
are  for  men  or  for  women  alone.  These  send  out  a 
body  of  alumni  who  know  nothing  of  coeducation, 
and  who  judge  it  with  the  positiveness  of  igno- 
rance. Most  men  filled  with  the  time-honored 
traditions  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  of  which  the  most 
permeating  is  that  of  Harvard's  or  Yale's  infaUi- 
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bility,  are  against  coeducation  on  general  princi- 
ples. Similar  influences  in  favor  of  the  separate 
education  of  women  go  out  from  the  sister  insti- 
tutions of  the  East. 

The  only  serious  new  argument  against  coedu- 
cation is  that  derived  from  the  fear  of  the  adop- 
tion by  universities  of  woman's  standards  of  art 
and  science  rather  than  those  of  man,  the  fear 
that  amateurism  would  take  the  place  of  speciali- 
zation in  our  higher  education.  Women  take 
up  higher  education  because  they  enjo^  it;  men 
because  their  careers  depend  upon  it.  _  Only 
men,  broadly  speaking,  are  capable  of  objective 
studies. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  President  Hall  has  lately 
shown,  tnat  the  work  of  the  woman  student  in 
college,  in  almost  all  fields  except  the  creative,  is 
better  than  that  of  men  of  the  same  age.  Girls 
are  more  docile  than  boys ;  they  take  better  care  of 
their  time ;  they  see  from  a  nearer  view-point ;  they 
are  cleaner,  not  only  in  their  work,  but  in  their 
acts ;  they  write  better  examination  papers ;  they 
are  saved  from  vice  not  alone  by  environment, 
but  by  instinct.  In  general,  they  excel  in  the 
conventional  courses,  especially  in  those  against 
which  the  average  healthy  boy  has  for  genera- 
tions rebelled. 

They  excel  in  others,  as  President  Hall  indi- 
cates, because  these  courses  appeal  to  their  tastes. 
The  girls  compete  for  outworn  prizes,  and  will 
complete  a  useless  piece  of  work  with  a  care  and 
patience  which  a  boy  will  rarely  show  on  better 
material. 

It  has  been  feared  that  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  university  would  vitiate  the  masculinity  of 
its  standards,  that  neatness  of  technique  would 
impair  boldness  of  conception,  and  delicacy  of 
taste  replace  soundness  of  results.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  preponderance  of  high-school  educated 
women  in  ordinary  society  is  snowing  some  such 
effects  in  matters  of  current  opinion.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  claimed  that  the  university  extension 
course  is  no  longer  of  university  nature.  There 
is  nothing  ruggedly  true,  nothing  masculine  left 
in  it. 

Current  literature  and  history  are  affected  by 
the  same  influences.  Women  pay  clever  actors  to 
teach  them,  not  Shakespeare  or  Goethe,  but  how 
one  ought  to  feel  on  reading  "King  Lear"  or 
"Faust."  Such  studies  may  be  good  for  the 
feelings  or  even  for  the  moral  nature,  but  they 
have  no  elements  of  that  "fanaticism  for  veracity 
which  is  the  highest  attribute  of  the  educated 
man. 

Current  literature  reflects  the  taste  of  the  lei- 
sure class.  The  women  with  leisure  who  read  and 
discuss  vapid  books  are  not  representative  of 
woman's  higher  education.  Most  of  them  have 
never  been  educated  at  all. 

In  any  event,  this  gives  no  argument  against  co- 
education. It  is  thorough  traming,  not  separate 
training,  which  is  indicated  as  the  need  of  the 
times.  Where  this  training  is  taken  is  a  second- 
ary matter,  tho  I  believe  with  the  fulness  of  cer- 
tamty  that  better  results,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical,  can  be  obtained  in  coeducation  than  in 
any  monastic  form  of  instruction. 

Finally,  does  not  coeducation  lead  to  marriage  ? 

We  need  not  worry  over  this,  because  it  is  in 
fact  not  true,  and  because  if  it  were,  its  effects 
would  be  of  little  consequence  in  the  development 
of  the  race.  Love  and  marriage  and  parenthood 
will  go  on  normally  whatever  our  scheme  of  edu- 
cation. 


No  doubt  university  training  of  women,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  coUege  training,  postpones  mar- 
riage, and  probably  the  majority  of  the  women  tak- 
ing advanced  training  have  in  some  degree  placed 
some  other  ideal,  at  least  as  a  present  aim,  before 
that  of  matrimony.  Some  oi  these  women  are 
perhaps  "agamic"  or  "agenesic"  by  nature;  and, 
if  so,  doubtless  they  ought  not  to  marry  under 
any  circumstances.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  highly  educated  women  are  neces- 
sarily rendered  sterile  or  celibate  by  their  educa- 
tion. The  best  wives  in  the  world  belong  to  this 
class. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  cultivated  women  are 
more  exacting  than  other  women.  They  are  less 
Ukely  to  marry  for  convenience,  and  they  expect 
more  from  their  husbands.  For  these  same  rea- 
sons, their  marriages  are  less  likely  to  prove  un- 
happy. 

Tne  woman  who  finishes  credibly  the  under- 
graduate course  in  a  well-regulated  American 
college,  coeducational  or  otherwise,  has  accom- 
plished no  tour  de  force,  and  has  performed  no 
dangerous  feat  of  mental  gynmastics.  She  has 
lived  for  four  years  an  essentially  normal  life 
under  wholesome  and  uplifting  conditions. 

Nor  is  the  future  of  our  race  dependent  on 
having  every  woman  bear  the  largest  possible 
number  of  children.  In  so  far  as  education  is 
genuine,  it  helps  a  woman  to  rear  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  number  she  bears. 

'The  mental  activity  necessary  to  a  successful 
college  course  is  not  mtense  enough  to  interfere 
with  fecundity.  If  it  were  so  in  individual  cases, 
there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  reason  for  believing  that 
such  a  condition  is  hereditary.  We  need  not  fear 
that  college  education  on  a  large  scale  means 
progressive  race  sterility. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

RsriRBMCxs:  Articles,  Rmtw  of  Rnitws,  Jan.,  1004;  Out- 
look, Dec.,  1901:  bAucation,  March,  1903;  inMptndtnt, 
March,  1903;  Bolton,  April,  1903;  Harper  s  Batar  (W.  R. 
Harper),  Jan.  and  March,  190s;  Munsey's  (against,  G. 
Stanley  Hall),  Feb.,  1906;  Educational  Rivitw,  Feb.,  190;. 

CCSUR  D'ALEHE,  STRIKES  AT:  Some  of 
the  most  violent  industrial  disturbances  in  the 
United  States  have  taken  place  at  the  Coeur  d' 
Alene  mines  in  Idaho,  especially  in  the  years  1899 
and  1902.  In  1899  mining  industrial  troubles 
developed  widely  in  Idaho.  At  Wardner  a  mill 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  was  blown  up.  It  was 
never  proved  by  whom,  but  the  strikmg  miners 
were  accused.  The  mine-owners  telegraphed  to 
Washington  for  federal  troops.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Merriam  was  dispatched  with  troops,  some  of 
them  colored.  He  at  once  declared  martial  law 
in  Shoshone  County.  He  reported  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  resistance,  but  made  a  thousand 
or  more  arrests.  The  prosecuting  attorney  pro 
tem.  for  the  county,  who  was  also  an  attorney  for 
the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  Company,  had 
the  courts  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Hundreds  of  the  arrested  men  were  cast  into  a 
discarded  bull  or  cattle  pen,  with  straw  in  the 
stables  to  sleep  on.  The  food  was  bitterly  com- 
plained of  and  served,  some  said,  in  large  pans 
from  which  the  prisoners  had  to  dip  with  their 
fingers.  They  were  certainly  treated  inhu- 
manly, and  the  evils  and  injustices  of  the  "bull 
pen"  have  rankled  in  the  minds  of  organized 
labor  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  claimed,  however,  by  the 
capitalists  that  the  declaration  of  martial  law  was 
a  necessity  and  that  the  arrested  men  who  were 
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innocent  were  not  detained  long,  being  released 
as  soon  as  their  innocence  was  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  charged  against  the 
union  miners  that  in  the  strike  of  1902  they 
marched  on  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mines,  shot  fleeing 
non-union  miners,  so  that  nearly  fifty  were  shot 
or  drowned,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
committed  other  lawless  acts.  See  Western 
Fbdbration  or  Miners. 

COFFEE-HOUSES:  CofFee-houses  as  rivals  of 
liquor  taverns  have  been  favored  almost  from 
the  banning  of  the  active  temperance  agitation. 
As  early  as  1830  and  183 1  there  was  a  cofiee- 
house  movement  in  Scotland,  tmder  the  auspice 
of  temperance  societies,  resulting  in  the  success- 
ful  operation  of  such  establishments  in  nearly  all 
the  principal  towns  and  cities,  but  many  of  them 
at  txiat  time"  sold  the  Ughter  alcoholic  beverages 
as  well  as  tea  and  coffee.  It  was  in  protest  against 
this  practise  that  the  Dxmfermline  Society,  Sept. 
at,  1830,  formed  itself  into  the  "Dunfermline 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  bv 
the  relinquishment  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  ' 
and  passed  a  resolution  agreeing  "to  give  no 
encouragement  or  support  to  any  coffee-house  es- 
tablished or  receiving  countenance  from  any  tem- 
perance society,  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors "(Dawson  Bums's  "Temperance  History," 
vol.  i.,  p.  48).  In  1844  {ib.,  p.  248)  "the  coffee- 
houses of  Glasgow,  conducted  on  strict  temper- 
ance principles,  and  provided  with  news  rooms, 
etc.,  were  in  FOiae  respects  much  superior  to  the 
coffee  taverns  and  palaces  of  the  present  day." 

But  it  is  more  recently,  and  in  England  es- 
pecially, that  the  coffee-house  has  become  a 
Erominent  feature  of  the  temperance  movement, 
iverpool,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  and  other 
large  cities  in  England  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  these  places,  while  in  London, 
where  the  development  has  been 
slower,  a  large  number  of  establish- 
ments have  teen  opened  by  the  Lock- 
hart  Coffee-House  Company,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  in  London,  the  Temperance  Caterer 
and  the  Refreshment  News  (the  latter  the  organ 
of  the  Coffee-Tavern  Protection  Society),  are 
especially  devoted  to  the  coffee-house  movement 
and  its  interests.  In  1872  Rev.  Charles  Garrett 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  coffee  saloon  in  Liverpool, 
which  should  combine  every  attraction  01  the 
liquor  saloon  except  the  bar.  A  company  was 
formed,  and  such  a  place,  with  reading-room 
attached,  was  opened  near  the  docks.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  at  the  cheapest  rates.  The 
enterprise  was  so  successful  that  there  are  at 
present  in  Liverpool  more  than  sixty  of  these 
cocoa  rooms,  as  they  are  called,  while  the  British 
Workman's  Cocoa-House  Company,  of  Liverpool, 
which  has  them  in  charge,  has  in  no  year  paid  less 
than  10  per  cent  dividends.  Coffee-houses  were 
established  in  Bradford  after  their  success  had 
been  manifested  in  Liverpool,  and  the  Bradford 
Coffee- House  Company  has  opened  twenty  places 
in  that  city  and  its  suburbs.  Birmingham  also 
is  plentifidly  supplied  with  coffee-houses,  or 
coffee-house  hotels,  and  they  are  successful  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  as  well  as  influential 
in  molding  temperance  sentiment.  The  coffee- 
house movement  has  extended  into  Canada  and 
Australia,  but  has  made  little  progress  in  the 
United  States.  Probably  the  nearest  approaches 
to  the  English  coffee-house  to  be  fotmd  in  this 
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country  are  the  temperance  restaurants  estab- 
lished in  various  cities  by  enterprising  or  philan- 
thropic persons,  those  opened  and  very  suc- 
cessnilly  managed  by  Joshua  L.  Bailey,  in 
Philadelphia,  being  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

Another  form  of  the  coffee-house  work  is  fotmd 
in  the  rooms  opened  in  Boston  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Department  of  the  Church  Temperance 
Society.  The  emphasis  is  placed  in  these  rooms 
upon  the  social  aspect,  very  little  attention  being 
paid  to  the  sale  of  food  and  drink. 
_.  j-rf_.  Pool  tables  and  other  games  are  pro- 
jTSl^I^^  vided,  smoking  is  allowed,  and  the 
bonBe-AonM  ^^^  j^  been  to  afford  all  the  freedom 
of  the  barroom  without  the  slavery, 
which  is  the  penalty  that  has  to  be  paid  in  places 
where  social  freedom  means  social  drinking.  In 
each  of  these  rooms  a  program  of  entertainment 
and  instruction  is  provided  once  a  week;  and  the 
great  success  of  this  kind  of  work  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  come  to  talk  about  anything  which  in- 
terests themselves,  and  in  the  ever-increasing  at- 
tention and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  yotmg 
men  who  frequent  the  rooms.  Now  and  then  the 
talk  will  be  a  religious  one,  but,  as  a  rule,  these 
are  not  preaching  places. 

There  is  always  plenty  of  water,  for  those  who 
visit  these  rooms  are  thirsty  people.  As  a  rule 
they  prefer  water  to  coffee.  The  rooms  are 
smoky;  tobacco  is  not  sold, -but  there  is  no  re- 
striction upon  smoking. 

General  good  order  prevails;  when  parties  get 
turbulent  beyond  control  the  doors  are  labeled 
"closed  for  a  week  on  accotmt  of  disorder,"  and 
in  every  instance  the  distiu-bers,  missing  their 
privileges,  have  returned  and  apologized. 

The  general  idea  is,  of  course,  to  make  the 
rooms  as  nearly  like  a  liquor  saloon  as  possible, 
without  the  liquor.  But  good  reading  matter 
(illustrated  papers,  etc.)  is  provided  in  abundance. 

The  mere  fact  that,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the 
attendance  in  the  Boston  coffee-rooms  has  aver- 
aged during  some  seasons  over  300  youn^  men 
each  night,  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  goin§  on 
with  the  work;  for  this  average  of  300  a  night 
means  an  attendance  during  one  month  of  7,800; 
during  six  months,  of  46,800;  during  four  years, 
of  187,000. 

After  twenty  vears  of  this  kind  of  activity,  the 
workers  in  it  feel  every  year  a  stronger  conviction 
that  it  is  a  good  work,  and  right  in  Une  with 
the  sanest  temperance  sentiment  of  the  day. 
Tho  the  Boston  coffee-house  is  not  supported  by 
any  endowment,  there  is  a  constantly  mcreasing 
sympathy  with  the  work  on  the  part  of  an  always 
lengthening  list  of  subscribers.  A  monthly  pro- 
gram of  the  lectures  and  entertainments  is  sent 
to  something  over  600  people.  In  case  of  special 
need  of  financial  help  a  simple  statement  is  made 
of  the  facts,  and  the  responses  are  always  speedy 
and  generous. 

S.    H.    HlLLIARD. 

COGHLAlf.  TDfOTHT  AUGUSTHfE:  Acting 
agent-general  for  New  South  Wales  in  London 
since  Feb.,  1905 ;  bom  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  1855 ; 
educated  in  the  grammar-schools  of  that  city. 
He  was  appointed  to  Public  Works  Department 
in  1873;  oecame  assistant  engineer  01  harbors 
and  nvers  in  1884;  and  officiated  as  government 
statistician  1886-1905 ;  and  as  registrar  of  friendly 
societies  1892-1905.  Prom  1896  to  1900  he  was 
a  member  of  the  PubUc  Service  Board;  and  he 
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served  on  three  royal  coimnissions:  (i)  to  in- 
quire into  the  Marine  Board,  1896;  (2)  to  inqtiire 
into  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate, 
iQo^ ;  and  (3)  to  subdivide  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales  into  electorates,  1904.  He  was  president 
of  the  Conference  of  Austin,  and  is  president  of 
the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned :  ' '  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South 
Wales";  "The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia"; 
"Childbirth";  "Notes  on  the  Financial  Aspect  of 
the  Australian  Federation";  and,  jointly  with 
T.  T.  Ewing,  M.P.,  "Progress  of  Australia  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Address:  Office  of  the 
Agent-General,  London,  England. 

COGNETTI  DE  MARTIIS,  SALVATORE:  Ital- 
ian sociologist  and  economist ;  bom  at  Bari,  Italy, 
1844.  In  1868  he  became  professor  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  of  that  place ;  the  next  year 
he  accepted  a  simiuu-  position  in  Mantua,  and  in 
1876  he  was  called  to  take  the  chair  of  political 
economy  in  the  University  of  Turin.  Professor 
Cognetti,  according  to  Cossa,  may  be  classsed  with 
the  Italian  sociological  school.  He  has  especially 
studied  the  economic  functions  of  animal  and 
savage  life,  and  by  investigations  in  philology, 
etc.,  nas  tlvown  much  light  on  the  origms  of  so- 
cialism in  antiquity.  He  has,  however,  studied 
modem  economic  conditions,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  United  States.  He  is  the  author  of: 
"Delle  Attinenze  tra  TEconomia  Sociale  e  la 
Storia"  (Florence,  1866);  "Le  Forme  primitive 
nell'  Evoluzione  Economica"  (Turin,  1881);  "II 
Socialismo  negli  State  Uniti  d' America"  (Turin, 
1887);  and  "  Socialismo  Antico  "  (1889). 

COHIT,  GUSTAV:  German  economist;  bom  at 
Marienwerder,  West  Prussia,  1840;  studied  in 
Berlin  and  Jena;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Seminary  of  Berlin,  1867-68,  afterward  at  Heidel- 
bei]g  and  the  Polytechnic  at  Riga.  In  1873  he 
visited  England,  and  as  a  result  of  his  studies 
published  ms ' '  Untersuchungen  uber  die  englische 
Eisenbahnpolitik."  In  1875  he  was  called  to  the 
Polytechnic  at  Zurich,  and  in  1884  as  regular  pro- 
fessor to  the  University  of  Gottingen.  One  of  the 
foremost  economists  in  Germany ,  his  writings  have 
been  numerous.  Perhaps  his  best-known  works 
are  his  "System  der  Nationaldkonomie"  (1886^, 
in  which  his  chapters  on  cooperation,  the  normal 
labor  day,  and  freedom  of  industry  are  of  special 
value;  and  his  " Finanzwissenschaft "  (1889).  He 
has  written  on  the  woman  question  (1897),  besides 
various  historical  studies.  Address:  Gdttingen, 
Germany. 

COIT,  STAWTOK:  American  ethical  lecturer; 
bom  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  1857 ;  was  graduated  at 
Amherst,  1879,  and  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
Berlin,  1885.  Studying  social  conditions,  and 
living  himself  in  a  tenement  among  the  poor,  he 
founded  the  Neighborhood  Guild  in  the  tenth  ward 
in  New  York  City  in  1887,  and  became  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  two  years  head  worker  of  the 
University  Settlement  in  that  city.  He  was  for 
several  years  lecturer  with  Professor  Adlbr  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  In 
1888  he  succeeded  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in 
London,  as  lecturer  of  the  South  Place  Ethical 
Society,  and  instituted  a  Neighborhood  Guild  in 
London,  and  later  founded  and  became  head  of 
the  West  London  Ethical  Society.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 


His  main  works  are  "NeighborhoodGuild«" ;  "The 
Ethical  Movement  in  Religion,"  issued  in  Ger- 
many, and  several  lectures  in  one  volume,  trans- 
lated into  French  and  published  as  "La  Religion 
bas^  sur  la  Morale."  Address:  30  Hyde  Parle 
Gate,  S.W.,  London,  England. 

COLBERT,  JEAH  BAPTISTS :  French  states- 
man; bom  at  Rheims,  1619.  He  rose  from  office 
to  office,  till  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  minis- 
ters France  has  ever  had.  In  166 1  he  became 
controller-general.  His  first  reform  was  to  re- 
duce the  taille — a  direct  property  tax — and  to 
establish  a  departmental  office.  He  was  espe- 
cially noted  for  his  love  of  system  and  regularity 
in  industry  and  commerce.  Frequently  his  regu- 
lations were  strict  even  to  severity.  His  economic 
method  was  to  organize  industry,  sustain  it  by- 
custom-house  reg^ulations  and  protection,  and  to 
create  model  manufactures  by  grants  of  money  or 
privilege.  All  financial  dishonesties  he  strove 
with  laudable  severity  to  check.  His  mind  was 
not  sufficiently  profound  to  establish  a  complete 
system;  he  dealt  with  immediate  difficulties,  and 
overcame  them  by  his  energy  and  good  sense. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  shipping  trade  and 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  encouraging  the  arts 
by  liberal  presents  and  pensions.  In  1663  he 
founded  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  in  1668  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences. 
He  died  in  Paris,  1683. 

COLmS,  TEAir  GnXLLATIHE  CESAR  ALEX- 
AIIDRE  mPPOLYTE,  BARON  DE:  French  sol- 
dier and  sociologfist;  bom  at  Brussels,  1783,  He 
entered  the  French  army  at  an  early  age,  and  won 
many  honors.  In  1833  he  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
life,  and  pursued  at  Paris  his  scientific  and  social 
studies.  In  1835  he  issued  his  first  work,  en- 
titled "Le  Pact  Social."  In  it  .he  advocated 
collectivism,  and  declared  that  "immovable 
property  belongs  to  all."  Numerous  other  works 
on  social  questions  followed,  and  he  continued  to 
write  until  his  death  in  1859. 

Colins  and  his  disciples  called  their  system 
Rational  Socialism.  They  believed  in  spiritual- 
ism and  atheism,  denying  the  existence  of  a  God, 
while  at  the  same  time  affirming  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul.  Morality,  they  say,  is  suffi- 
ciently based  upon  personal  immortality.  All 
men  are  equal,  free,  moral,  and  therefore  respon- 
sible beings.  M.  de  Laveleye,  in  his  "Socialism 
of  To-day,"  gives  the  following  concise  account  of 
their  economic  doctrines : 

OnKinally  there  existed  only  man  and  the  earth  on  which 
he  lived:  on  the  one  hand,  labor;  and  on  the  other^  the  soil  or 
raw  material,  without  which  all  labor  would  be  impossible. 
But  from  the  Joint  acUon  of  these  two  elements  of  produc- 
tion there  soon  came  into  beins  wealth  of  a  peculiar  Kind,  in 
which  labor  was,  as  it  wen,  acctunulated,  which  was  movable 
and  separate  from  the  soil.  This  was  capital.  Labor  is  free 
when  the  raw  material,  the  soil,  belongs  to  it:  otherwise  it  is 
enslaved.  Manthereforecan,  intact,  only  exercise  his  energy 
with  the  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  raw  material;  and  he 
who  requires  the  authority  of  another  before  he  can  act  is 
clearly  not  free.  In  order,  then,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
community  should  become  permanent  proprietors  of  the 
national  soil,  the  soil  must  be  collectively  apmopnated. 

The  collective  appropriation  of  the  soil  implies,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  wish  to  utilize 
It;  and  secondly,  that  the  rent,  paid  by  the  tenants  to  the 
community,  should  be  expended  for  the  common  benefit  6f  all. 

The  above  relates  to  the  production  of  wealth.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  way. in  which  rational  socialism  regulates  its  dis- 
tribution. 

When  labor  is  free — as  is  necessarily  the  case  when  the  land 
is  accessible  to  all— every  one  can  live  without  being  obliged 
to  accept  wages  from  anybody.  In  that  case,  a  man  would 
work  for  othen  only  if  they  offered  bim,  as  wages,  more  than 
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be  could  gaiii  by  warldnB  for  himaelf.  This  littiation  is 
aumst  in  economic  tcima  by  saying  that  tlien  wages  would 
tend  to  a  maximum,  and  when  it  exists,  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  so  affected  that  the  larger  share  of  the  product  goes 
to  labor  and  the  "^*"«^  to  capitid.  But  when  labor  is  en- 
daved,  the  laborers  are  forced,  under  pain  of  starvation,  to 
compete  with  one  another  in  offering  their  labor  to  thoee  who 
poaseas  land  and  capital;  and  then  their  wages  fall  to  what  is 
strictly  necessary  for  existence  and  reproduction;  while  if  the 
holders  at  wealth  do  not  need  labor,  the  unemployed  laborers 
must  disappear.  Wages,  then,  tend  to  a  mimmum,  and  the 
distribation  of  wealth  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the 
greater  part  goes  to  the  landowners  and  capitalists,  and 
the  smaller  to  the  laborers.  When  labor  is  free,  every  man's 
wealth  increases  in  proportion  to  the  toil  he  has  expended; 
bat  when  labor  is  enslaved,  his  wealth  grows  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  he  has  accumulated. 

Tnaa  these  two  opposite  modes  of  distribution  flow,  ac- 
coring  to  Colins,  the  two  following  consequences,  each  of 
whidi  has  reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  systems  of 
ti»lrf*twg  land  above  described;  When  land  is  owned  by  indi- 
viduals, the  wealth  oif  one  class  of  the  community  and  the 
poverty  of  the  other  increase  in  parallel  lines,  and  tn  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  growth  of  intellectual  power;  but  when  land  is 
eoBectively  appropriated,  the  wealth  of  all  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  each,  and  to  the  advance  of  dvili- 
satioo. 

Colins  has  developed  also  some  original  views 
on  the  history  of  communities,  which  have  been 
reproduced  by  M.  L.  de  Pottre  in  his  "Diction- 
naire  Rationnel." 

COLLECTIVISM:  A  term  sometimes  tised  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  but  fre- 
quently in  France,  to  denote  socialism  as  distin- 
guished from  anarchism  or  conmiunism,  both  of 
which  are  sometimes,  tho  wrongftllly,  included 
under  socialism.  Collectivism  is  also  used  some- 
times to  indicate  the  general  sociological  scheme 
of  socialism,  as  distinct  from  any  particular  form 
of  or  plan  for  carrying  out  its  ideas. 

COLLBCTIVIST  SOCIETY:  Organized  in  New 
York  City,  1903.  Its  principles  are  set  forth  as 
follows: 

We  believe  that  the  true  principle  of  production  and  distri- 
bution is  exprest  in  the  dictum:  '  From  each  according  to  his 
ability;  to  each  according  to  his  needs."  This  principle  re- 
quires that  all  should  have  the  opportunity  of  useful  work, 
and  that  all  should  engage  in  useful  work  under  the  penalty 
CM  public  disgrace:  that  all  should  receive  comfortable  in- 
comes except  those  who  will  not  work,  and  that  ncme  should 
receive  excessively  high  incomes,  as  the  latter  are  mwally 
injurious  both  to  the  recipient  and  to  the  community.  The 
nltimate  operation  of  this  principle  will  be  toward  the  ideal 
of  raacticai  equality  of  incomes. 

We  believe  that  this  principle  can  be  made  effective  only  by 
the  people  acting  as  a  whole  through  governments  truly 
democratic. 

We  believe  that  this  is  no  far-off  ideal,  but  is  in  all  civilised 
countries  an  attainable  rule  to  be  embodied,  step  by  step,  into 
law^ custom,  and  habit. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  this  principle  will  re-    . 
quire  the  transfer  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  / 
into  the  hands  of  the  community;  and  that  every  transfrr  of 
this  nature  should  be  accompanied  by  full  provision  for  those 
expropriated  on  the  basis  of  their  needs. 

We  believe  that  ottrgovenunents,  national, state,  and  local, 
are  wcrthy  of  hearty  allegiance,  as  in  the  main  good  institu- 
tiooa.  far  more  free  and  beneficent  than  governments  in  past 
timea.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  can  be  made  vastly 
more  beneficent  through  changes  for  which  the  present  time 
is  ripe. 

We  believe  that  in  those  cases  where  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  now  used  for  private  gain  to  the  detriment  of  the 
peof^  at  large,  it  is  because  the  energetic  demands  of  private 
■miteiests  are  not  met  by  an  enlightened  and  united  opposition. 

We  brieve  that  this  evil — the  exploitation  of  the  powers  of 
guvefiuBcnt  for  private  gain — should  be  abolished  and  our 
nuvernment  made  fully  responsive  to  the  people's  will, 
throogh  the  ectablisiiment  of  direct  legislation,  proportional 
leiMesentation,  and  the  power  of  recall. 

We  b^eve  that  the  measures,  other  than  the  last  named, 
which  at  present  promise  best  results  are: 

Legislation  to  sectire  work  to  the  unemployed;  to  establish 
a  maximum  day  and  a  minimum  wage  for  all  workers;  and  to 
provide  pensions  foa  the  aged. 

The  taxation  of  franchises  at  their  full  value,  and  the  gradu- 
ated taxation  of  land  values,  incomes,  and  inheritances. 

The  aiaamptioD  by  city  and  state  governments  of  enlarged 


and  new  activities  for  the  common  benefit,  including  the 
ownership  of  public  utilities. 

The  assumption  by  the  national  Oovemment  of  the  tele- 
graphs, railroads,  and  mines. 

The  organization  works  mainly  by  publishing 
and  circulating  tracts  carefully  prepared  on 
evolutionary,  scientific,  and  Christian  socialism, 
and  by  holding  meetings  and  conferences  in  New 
York.  Secretary,  Miss  M.  R.  Holbrook,  P.  O. 
Box  1663,  New  York  City. 

COLORADO  COOPERATIVE  COMPAIfY,  THE: 

Organized  and  incorporated  in  Colorado  in  1904, 
to  reclaim  by  irrigation  desert  land  on  Tabe- 
guache  Park,  whereon  to  found  independent 
homes  for  its  stockholders.  This  tract  of  land  in 
Montrose  County,  southwestern  Colorado,  consists 
of  30,000  acres,  two  thirds  of  which  is  arable  and 
fertile.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  fruit  growing 
and  general  farming.  Timber,  coal,  and  building 
stone  are  in  close  proximity,  as  well  as  large 
deposits  of  the  more  precious  metals.  To  reclaim 
the  land  an  irrigation  canal,  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  length  had  to  be  built,  costing  at  least 
$300,000.  To  accomplish  this  work,  stock  sub- 
scriptions were  taken  in  shares  of  $100  each,  pay- 
able in  cash,  labor,  or  products  of  practical  use  to 
the  company.  The  source  of  supply  is  the  San 
Miguel  River,  a  never-failing  stream. 

None  but  stockholders  are  employed,  each  of 
whom  receives  thirty  cents  per  hour,  payable  in 
stock  and  food  supplies  from  the  company's  store. 
There  are  about  400  stockholders,  holding  vary- 
ing numbers  of  shares.  The  land  holdings  range 
from  a  town  lot  to  a  quarter  section,  tho  a  forty- 
acre  tract  is  the  usual  claim  of  each  stockholder. 
Each  share  of  stock  entitles  its  owner  to  draw  a  pro- 
rata share  of  water  flowing  in  the  canal,  and  on 
full  completion  it  is  estimated  that  a  share  will 
properly  irrigate  four  acres.  The  unclaimed  land 
may  be  still  homesteaded  or  otherwise  entered  at 
$1,25  per  acre.  There  is  as  yet  no  railroad,  but 
surveys  are  being  made,  and  the  prospects  for 
one  are  fair. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Nucla  Town  Improve- 
ment Company  the  colonists  have  incorporated 
a  town  company.  The  stock  is  divided  into 
shares  of  $10  each,  and  each  share  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  lease  of  one  business  lot,  or  two 
residence  lots,  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  privi- 
lege of  renewal.  A  block  of  four  acres  is  the 
maximum  holding  of  any  shareholder.  The  or- 
ganization is  based  on  the  Henry  George  single 
tax  idea.  (See  Fairhopb.)  Nucla  town  site 
already  embraces  400  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
imder  lease,  and  more  land  is  expected  to  be  soon 
ready  for  platting  into  lots  and  blocks.  Those 
appreciative  of  magnificent  scenery,  a  mild  and 
healthful  climate,  and  an  intelligent  and  progress- 
ive community,  will  find  it  at  Nucla. 

F.  B.  Logan, 

COLWELL,  STEPHEN:  American  merchant 
and  economist:  bom  in  Virginia,  1800;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  his  native  state,  but  gave  up  the 
profession  of  law  to  become  an  iron  merchant  in 
Philadelphia.  He  studied  and  wrote  much  on 
political  economy,  being  a  protectionist;  and  he 
was  ^  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of 
his  time.  His  best-known  work  is  "The  Ways 
and  Means  of  Commercial  Payment"  (1858),  m 
which  he  attempts  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the 
credit  system,  and  contends  that  error  has  al- 
ways been  made  in  not  distinguishing  between 
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money  of  gold  and  silver,  and  forms  of  credit. 
His  work  is  valuable  also  because  of  its  historical 
inquiry  into  the  growth  of  the  credit  system; 
and  throughout  it  reveals  independence  of  tnoup;ht 
and  research.  He  refused  to  accept  the  view 
that  the  quantity  of  money  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  determming  prices.  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  revenue  commission, 
and  in  the  year  following  made  a  valuable  report 
on  taxation.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  1872. 
Among  his  more  extended  writings  may  be  men- 
tioned: "The  Relative  Position  m  our  Industry 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  Domestic  Production,  and 
Internal  Trade";  and  an  American  edition  of 
Frederick  List's  "National  System  of  Political 
Economy,"  for  which  he  wrote  a  preliminary 
essay.  His  other  writings  of  economic  interest 
are:  "The  Claims  of  Labor,  and  their  Precedence 
to  the  Claims  of  Free  Trade  " ;  "  Gold,  Banks,  and 
Taxation  and  State  and  National  Systems  of 
Banks,"  "Expansion  of  the  Currency,  the  Ad- 
vance of  Gold,  and  the  Defects  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bill  of  June,  1864." 

COMMERCE  (from  Latin  com,  together,  and 
mercari,  to  trade)  is  sometimes  used  for  the  in- 
terchange of  any  goods  or  property,  but  more 
correctly  for  the  interchange  of  goods  on  a  large 
scale  and  between  different  countries  or  different 
portions  of  one  country. 

The  fust  race  to  cany  on  commerce  on  a  laije  scale  mu  the 
Phoenicians,  first  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  then  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian colony  of  Carthaige.  Much  of  the  commerce  of  Rome 
was  tribute  rather  than  trade.  With  the  brealdng  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  commerce  languished  till  the  rise  of  the  free 
cities  of  Italy,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Pisa.  Commerce  was 
also  much  quickened  by  the  crusades.  The  free  cities  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  which  formed  the  Hanseatic 
League,  created  a  still  greater  oonunerce.  The  introduction 
of  the  mariner's  compass  into  Europe  in  1301  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  and  of  the  Ospe  of  Good  Hope  vastly 
devdoped  commerce,  particulaiiy  in  Siiain.  Portusal,  and 
England,  and  later  In  the  Netherlands.  By  the  seventeenth 
century  Spain  and  Portugal  had  lost  thdr  prestige,  and  Eng- 
land had  become  the  great  commercial  nation  of  the  woiid. 
In  medieval  times  commerce  was  greatly  restricted  by  dues, 
taxes,  and  laws.  After  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  gov- 
ernments tried  to  favor  commerce  oy  granting  monopolies, 
trading  privileges,  etc.,  often  doing  mora  barm  than  good. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  loissn  fain  has 
been  the  general  policy.    But  see  Pkotbctioh. 

Enormous  strides  have  been  made  recently  in 
the  development  of  commerce.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  men  still  lived  to  a  large 
extent  in  isolated  commtmities.  Only  a  few  good 
roads  existed.  Even  in  England  nvers  rather 
than  roads  were  the  channels  of  commerce.  It 
took  many  days  to  go  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
in  the  speediest  way.  When  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  fought  (18 1 5)  it  took  three  days  for  the 
news  to  amve  in  London.  Dr.  Atkinson  as  late 
as  1847  was  eight  months  in  going  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Oregon.  Foreign  commerce  was  largely 
limited  to  voyages  made  hy  ships  fitted  out  or 
chartered  for  the  special  tnp,  and  often  a  com- 
mercial venture  of  the  captain  himself.  Each 
nation  and  each  section  of  the  nation  had  to  raise 
„j4**  o^  food.  Hence  the  failure  of  a  crop  in  one 
"'locality  meant  a  famine,  and  famines  were  numer- 
ous. To-day  the  world  ha*  become  a  single 
market.  The  use  of  steam  as  a  motor  power  on 
land  and  sea,  and  the  use  of  electricity  for  con- 
veying intelligence  has  revolutionized  commerce. 
Merchants  in  England  make  purchases  in  India 
the  same  day,  and  on  the  next  day  the  purchased 
goods  start  on  their  journey.  The  Suez  Canal 
has  reduced  the  voyage  between  London  and 


Calcutta  to  thirty  days  instead  of  2  00 .  It  has  de- 
stroyed 3,000,000  of  tonnage  (see  Panama).  Fresh 
fruit,  raised  in  California,  is  sdld  in  London. 
Fresh  meat  is  carried  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool for  one  cent  a  pound.  Boxed  meats  have 
been  carried  from  Chicago  to  London  at  one 
half  a  cent  a  pound.  The  productions  of  North 
America,  South  America,  Australia,  Russia,  and 
Egypt  battle  for  the  world's  markets.  It  has 
b^n  calculated  that  railways  have  added  to  the 
power  of  the  htmian  race  a  force  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  a  horse  working  twelve  days  for  every 
inhabitant  of  the  globe.  Statistics,  however,  best 
show  the  growth  of  commerce. 

PORBION  COHIiBRCB  Or  PUNCtPAL  COUKTRIBS 

(Cominled  from  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract,  1906)  Staiislies  for 
X905  «xc€pt  cu  staUd 

NoTB. — United  States  equivalents  of  the  following  mone~ 
tary  units:  Argentina;  Paper  peso  (1905)"" 4a. 5  cents.  Boli- 
via: Boliviano  (i9os)-*44  cents;  (i9o6)""47.7  cents.     Brazil: 

Miln-'ii  ' '* — '-      '" "    ' — '   ' ■" ' 

cents. 


MilrL-is  (1905-6)  —  30.4  cents.  China:  H.  tael  (i9os)«>73.6 
cents.  C^ta  Rica:  Colon  (1905-6)  — 46.5  cents.  Greece: 
Paper  drachma   (1905-6) ■>  15.7   cents.     Haiti:    Paper  peso 


(1905-6)  — as  cents.  Honduras:  Silver  peso  (i904-s)-"43 
cents.  Nicaragua:  Peso  curr.  (1905)  =  17  cents.  Paraguay: 
Paper  peso  (i9o6)  =  B  cents.  Portugal:  Uilreis  curr.  (1^05) 
••99.a  cents.  Salvador:  Peso  (1905) —44.1  cents.  Siam: 
Tiou  (iops-6)  =  3o  cents.  Spain:  Peseta  curr.  (1906)  — 17.1 
cenM.     Turkey:  £T>-$4.4o. 


COUNTST 


PORBIGH   COUUBRCB 


Imports 

of 
merchan- 
dise 


Argentina ' 

Australasia:  I 

Commonwealth    of 
Australia { 

New  Zealand 

Austria-Hungary  . . . .  | 

Belgium 

b5ivU I 

Brazil ; 

Bulgaria 

Canada' 1 

Costa  Rica ' 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua' 

Salvador 

Chile 

China 

Colombia' 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Fiance ' 

O>lonies:  Africa | 

Elsewhere... 
German  Empire 

Colonies' ' 

Greece' 

Haiti' I 

India,  British 

Italy' I 

Japan 

Fonnosa 

Kongo  Free  State. . 

Korea 

Mexico' 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies' 

Norway 

Paraguay* 

Peisia' 

Peru' 

Portugal'. 

Rumania 

Russia' 

Finland 


Thousands 
of  dollars 
'97.974 


•186,614 

•6a, 43a 

435,665 

585.603 

8,9Sa 

144.775 

'3.594 

a83,a&a 

S.a39 

6,844 

'.'93 

3.aoi 

4.346 

71.868 

339.439 

•'4.453 

.  94.807 

'166,837 

7.657 

106,591 

9",3a9 

91.044 

79.446 

1,696,660 

8,666 

»6.44l 

5.SOO 

338,750 

'     369.35 ' 

a43,a9a 

".175 

3.87s 

«5.9'* 

•109,884 

1.030,918 

77.973 

83,706 

3.S66 

'6,943 

ao,9i6 

67,006 

65.14s 

335.47a 

5 '.770 


Per 
cent 

im- 
ports 
from 
United 
Sutes 


Exports 
of 
merchan- 
dise 


11.7a 
II .  3 1 
9-49 
7.98 
8.45 
10.33 
I.  16 

59-59 
St. 6s 
39  SS 
73-70 
5a. 09 
31-18 

9-9' 
16.68 
34.15 
45.34 
16.08 
a8.86 

a.a6 
10.7a 


13.91 
a. 00 
l.ll 

35.56 
1.47 

ia.48 

ai.35 

4.7' 

.16 

6. 19 

65.99 
9.38 
1.66 
a.s8 
3-5' 
.44 

17.98 
7'3 


.66 


Thousaitds 

of  dollars 
311.544 


•a76,6i7 

•76,190 

45S.487 

446.439 

i3,oa4 

a  16.668 

a8,s$6 

aiS.iSa 

8.138 

8.a38 

5.S64 

3.9'* 

5.640 

103, aa3 

167,736 

•ia.65B 

116,168 

'143,991 

9.035 

100,641 

939.  J05 

5S.3?8 

73.3.'0 

'.364.131 

5,^7 

17.480 

",760 

513.563 

3o8.a63 

158.  is  08 

'a,097 

lo.ass 

•i3S*a7 

7991^6-94 

117,635 

501631 

3)179 

19V093 

19.790 

33. '69 

88,aai 

Si8,a88 

47.8a4 


Per 
cent 
ex- 
ports 

to 
United 
Sutes. 


4.87 


.8S 
58 
•36 
-99 
.ai 


4'. 


'3 

•9$ 

30.41 

47.14 

34.90 

83.09 

53. ai 

at  .7a 

15.30 

11.86 

54-01 

86.53 

3.«7 

a7.S» 

6.18 

6.06 


9.46 

.17 

4.63 

8.84 

6.13 

11.95 

99 -48 


"(A.'ii, 

4 

08 

8 

»S 

a 

34 

IS 

9 

34 

1 

94 

-43 
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Commeroe 


PORBIOM  COUHBRCB  OF  PRINCIPAL  COUMTRIBS — C<mti»l4€d 


CommtT 


Santo  Domingo.. . . 

Servia. 

Sua 

Spain' 

Sweden 

Switxeiiand 

Turkeyi 

Uniud  Kingdom.. . 
British  colonies  not 
dsewhere  specified' 


PORBIGN  COMliBRBB 


Imports 

of 
merchan- 
dise 


Per 
cent 
im- 
ports 
from 
United 
States 


Tkousaiids 

1^  dollars 

1.737 

10.731 

17.404 

175.740 

IS3.780 

366.3  XX 

104.903 

•3.749,669 

'501,956 


71.65 
x.oo 

XX.ll 

7- 

4.13 

.15 

10.45 

7. 51 


Exports 

of 

merchax>- 

dise 


rjuxuamb 

of  dollars 

6,881 

13.89S 

19.043 

171.961 

110,657 

187,079 

65.583 

1,605,053 

'440,693 


Per 

cent 
ex- 
ports 

to 
United 
States 


65.  x6 


3.08 
1.10 
XI. 90 
3.76 
7.15 

8.33 


CODMTRY 


United  States'. 

Philippine  IsUnds'. 

Uruguay 

Venesuela* 


World's  commerce. 

Total,  exclusive  of 
the  commeroe  of 
the  United  Stetes 


PORBION  COUHSRCB 


Imports 

of 
merchan- 
dise 


Per 
cent 
im- 
ports 
from 
United 
Stetes 


ThoHsatKts 

of  dollars 

'x. 116,554 

15.799 

a  1.938 

8.676 


13.739.697 


11.5 13.143 


16.80 

9.67 

30.11 


Exports 

of 
merchan- 
dise 


Thousands 

of  dollars 

1.717,953 

31.917 

39.793 

15.630 


11,496,419 


14-37    xo,778.466 


Per 
cent 
ex- 
ports 

to 
United 
States 


36.18 

5.37 

31. XX 


957 


'1906  year  ending  June  30th.  '1904. 

'Exclusive  of  intercolonial  commerce  and  including  specie  and  bullion. 
'With  principal  countries.  'GenemI  trade. 


'  Including  specie  and  bullion. 


COUMBRCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(See  also  especial  article  "CoDunerdal  Relations."  by  Oscar  S.  Stiaus) 


lupoRTS  OP  Mbrchamdisb 

Exports  of  Mbrchahdisb 

Ysjut 

Free 

Dutiable 

Total 

Per 

capita' 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

Per 
capita* 

1800 

1810 

1810 

1830 

1840 

i8so 

i860 

1870 

x88o 

1890 

1900 

190 1 

X903 

•903 

1904 

X90S 

1906 

$4,590,181 

48.3x3.391 

18.081.590 

73.741.47? 

ao.  140.786 

108,301.863 

365.668.639 

367.336.866 

339.608.669 

396.8x8,871 

416,180,979 

454.130.140 

517.441.301 

549.613.878 

i 

$58,130,675 

49.945.3 15 
155.437.936 
a79.874.640 
415.817.633 
459.65a.883 
Sl3.641.780 
481,704.318 
483.563.496 
506,501,077 
S99.538.158 
536,957.131 
600,070,760 
676.938,568 

$91,151,768 

85,400,000 

74,450.000 

61,710,956 

98,158,706 

x73.509.516 

353.616,119 

435.958,408 

667,954,746 

789,310,409 

849.941.184 

813.171,165 

903.310.948 

x.oiS.7i9.a37 

991.087.371 

1,117,513.071 

1,361,561,446 

$17-19 
11.80 

lit 

It. 00 
11.51 

11.35 
10.88 
10.58 
11-39 
11-54 
11.01 
13.08 
X4-41 

$31,840,903 

43,366,67s 

51,683,640 

58,524.878 

xix,66o,56i 

134,900,333 

316,141.413 
376.616,473 

813.946.3s3 
84s. 393.838 
1,370,763.571 
1.460.463.806 
i.3SS,48x,86x 
i.39a,a3 1.303 
1.43S.I79.0J7 
1,491.744.641 
1.717.953,381 

$39,130,877 
14. 79". 395 
18,008.039 

13.145.857 
13,008,371 
9.475.493 
17.333.634 
»6,iSS,39S 
11,693,30s 
11,534.856 
33.719,5x1 
37,303,185 
36,337,540 
37,910,377 
35,648,354 
36,8x7,035 
35,911,118 

$70,971,780 

66,757,970 

69,691,669 

71.670.73s 

133.668,933 

144,375.736 

333.576,057 

393.771.768 

835.638,658 

857,838,684 

1.394.483.083 

1,487,764,991 

1.381.719.401 

1,430,141,679 

1,460,817,37 1 

1,5x8.561.666 

1.743.864.500 

$13-37 
9-91 
7-11 

5-57 

6.13 
XO.61 

9-77 
x6.43 
13-50 

•ll.f. 
X7.16 
17-3' 
17-56 
17-94 
10-41 

■  Not  stated.  >  Total  imports  to  i860,  after  that  imports  for  consumption  only. 

*  Total  exports  to  i860,  after  that  domestic  exports  only. 

Mbrchandisb  Exports,  Classipibd 


Foodstuffs  in  crude 

Foodstuffs  partly 

Crude    materials 

Manufactures  for 

Manufactures 

YbarI 

condition,     and 

or  wholly  pre- 

for use  in  manu- 

further  use  in 

ready    for  con- 

Miscellaneous 

food  animals 

pared 

factixring 

manufacturing 

sumption 
Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

1870 

$4x.8si.630 

$50,919,666 

$113,439,991 
138.787.934 

$13,711,708 

$56,319,137 

3.878.448 

1880 

i66,xo8,95o 

193.351.733 

39,044.159 

93.774.139 

1890 

133.073.183 

114.756,580 

304,566,933 

46.4S4.99a 

133,517.050 

4.9  IS.  101 

1900 

a17.347.193 

3i8.x36,S03 

31s.589.ooo 

153,890,591 

331.9SS.644 

14.854.6ax 

1901 

X'MVX 

336,605.378 

397.767.463 

x48.ox3.63s 
131.918.311 
140,415.010 

317,764,367 

13.917.833 

1903 

318.831,350 

373. 595. 343 

311,946,540 

14.404,038 

1903 

185.308,064 

313.144.351 
i83!o64|mo 

408,679,699 

317,481.757 

7,XOO,9IX 

1904 

135.747,134 

461,716,338 

.     174.574.136 

348,745.843 

5.559.79' 
6,403,980 

1905 

118,185,098 

473,665,309 

109.361.544 

401.064.030 

1906 

177.116,467 

347.385.461 

500,536,700 

116,110,5x3 

459.811.656 

6,791.584 

°  Ending  June  30th. 


Hbrchamdub  Imports,  Classipibd 


Foodstuffs  in  crude 

Foodstuffs  partly 

Crude    materials 

Manufactures  for 

Manufactures 

condition,     and 

or  wholly  pre- 

for use  in  manu- 

further use  in 

ready  for    con- 

Miscellaneous 

YbarI 

food  animals 

pared 

facturing 

manufacturing 

sumption 
Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

1870 

$53,981,838 

$96,353,561 

$53,1x8,033 

$54,545,306 

$173,034,847 

$5,034,834 

18S0 

100,197.040 
118,480,141 

118,135,116 

X3X,86i,6x7 

110.779.516 

196. 587.405 

10,303,953 

1890 

133.33a.031 

170,637,150 

116,934,080 

330,685,581 

9.a5i.3iS 

1900 

97.916.a93 
iio,38s.3o8 

133.017.374 
115.s40.654 

176,341, 153 

134,133,045 

303,136,341 

5.407.979 
6.157,048 

1901 

348,006,751 

117.s76.914 

305.S0S.580 

1901 

130,180,303 

95.350.156 
1x6.610,613 

303,001,868 

147.656,191 

331,430,810 

5.6 1 1.410 

1903 

1x9,303,674 

330,491.084 

195,750,847 

157,757.184 

5.896,815 

1904 

i3a,a33,89S 

118,111,863 

330,794.431 

160,333,890 

353.857.673 

6,7S4,6lo 

190s 

146,130,903 

145.355.839 

389.160,65s 

177,817.960 

351.j73.6so 
307.801,154 

6,665,061 

1906 

x34.315.448 

140.358. 114 

414.687.999 

110,398,751 

9, 100,980 

1  Ending  June  30th. 
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Pbr  Cbht  op  Hbrchandisb  Iuvorts  and  Exports  op 
TUB  United  Statbs 

By  Grand  Divisions,  Years  Ended  June  30th. 


Exports — CotUimud 


Grand  Division 


1890 


Europe...  ]Ie"S?2S:: 
North  America: 

Imports 

Exports 

South  America: 

Imports 

Exports 

^ \t^^:. 


Ptr  et. 
57. 01 
79.71 

18.78 
10.98 

II. 41 
4.5> 
8. 55 
S.30 
3.00 
t.93 
■  43 
•  54 


189s 


Pfr  c1. 
Sa.41 
77.76 

18.39 
13.45 

15. 3» 

4.15 

10.61 

».1S 

J.39 

1.63 

.78 

.79 


1900 


Per  et. 
SI. 84 
74.60 

15.30 
13.4s 

II. oa 
1.79 

16. 45 
4.66 
4.07 
3.11 
1. 33 
1. 39 


1905 


Per  et. 
48.39 
67.33 

30. 33 
17.16 

13.49 
3.75 

14.50 
8.46 
3.37 
3.18 

I.03 
1.33 


1906 


Per  et. 
51.63 
68.83 

19.19 
17.68 

ir.45 
4.31 

14.68 
6.05 

3.03 
3.03 
1.03 
I. 13 


For  countries,  see  Tabls  op  Principal  Coontribs. 

Exports 
Merchandise  and  Specie  During  the  Year  Ended  June  30, 1906 


Articlbs 


Domestic  Merchandise 

Agricultural  Implements 

Animals 

Books.  Haps.  Other  Printed  Matter 

Brass,  and  Manufactures  o{ 

BreadstulTs:  Com 

OaU 

Wheat 

Wheat  Flour 

Carriages,  Cars,  Vehicles  and  Parts  of 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  Medicines 

Clocks  and  Watches 

Coal:  Anthracite 

"     Bituminous 

Copper  Ore 

Manufactures  of 

Cotton:  Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of 

Earthen,  Stone,  and  China  Ware 

Fertilizers 

Fiberi,  Vegetable,  and  Textile  Grasses,  Man- 
ufactures of 

Pish 

Fruits,  Apples,  Green  or  Ripe 

Fruits  and  Nuts,  aU  other 

Fuis  and  Pur  Skins 

Glass  and  Glassware 

Glucose  or  Grape  Sugar 

Gunpowder  and  other  Explosives 

Hay 

Hops 

India  Rubber  Manufactures 

Instruments  for  Scientific  Purposes 

Iron  and  Steel,  Mantifactures  of 

Leather,  and  Manufactures  of 

Malt  Liquors 

Marble,  Stone,  and  Manufactures  of 

Musical  Instruments  

Naval  Stores 

Oil  Cake 

Oils:  Animal 

"     Mineral,  Crude 

"     Mineml,  Refined  or  Manuf'd 

"     Vwetable 

Paints,  Pigments,  and  Colors 

Paper,  and  Manufactures  of 

Paraffin,  Paraffin  Wax 

Provisions:    Beef  Products 

"  Hog  Products 

"  Oleomargarin 

"  Other  Meat  Products 

"  Dairy  Products 

Beads 

Soap 

Spirito,  Distilled 

SMreh 

Midasses,  and  Syrup 

Sugar 


Values 


♦»4,SS4,437 

49,139.568 

S.839.453 

3,471,981 

63,061,856 

16,334,918 

'8,757.517 

59,106,869 

17,788,435 

18,331.974 

3,598.441 

5,733,333 
■494,054 
1.89S.971 
81.383.664 
401.005.931 
53.944.033 
1.080.374 
8,686.965 

8,i57.'ii 

7.SS9.I78 

31,751.375 

11.533,783 

8,003,383 

»,433.904 

3.489.193 

3.S68.038 

1. 116.307 

3.I>5.S43 

6.543,735 

10,887,774 

160,984,985 

40,643.858 

1,116,776 

1,466,561 

3,168,053 

30.075,585 

a3.991.S64 

577.318 

7.016.131 

77.035.196 

15,906,031 

3.773.064 

9,536,065 

8,808.345 

40.351.314 

130.313.198 

18.489.333 

•3.383.998 

8.753.333 

8,913,763 

3,781,179 

z. 99 1,693 

1,490,797 

>.9S3.9S3 
833,331 


Articlbs 

Values 

Tobacco*   Unmanufactured 

38,808.367 

"          Manufactures  of 

5.4 10.480 

Vegetables  .                

3.567,127 

Wool,  and  Manufactures  of 

3. 176.8 13 

An  other  Articles 

Total  Exports,  Domestic  Hdse 

»l.717.9S3.383 
35.911. iiS 

Specie:  Gold 

Hinmi 

"       Silver 

Total  Exports.  Domestic  and  Foreign 

$1,848,307,154 

Imports 

Merchandise    and  Specie   During  the  Year  Ended  June 
30,  1906 


Articlbs 


Merchandise 


Sugar 

Hides  and  Sldns,  other  than  Fur 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  and  Medicines. , 

Coffee 

Silk,  Unmanufactured 

Cotton,  fifonufactures  of ^ 

Fibers,  Vegetable,  Manufactures  of 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta-Percha,  Crude. 

Silk,  Manufactures  of 

Fibers,  Vegetable,  Unmanufactured 

Wood,  ana  Manufactures  of 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  Manufactures  of .  ■ . . 

Wool,  Unmanufactured 

Fruits,  including  Nuts 

Tin,  in  Bars,  Blocks,  or  Pigs 

Jewelry  and  Precious  Stones 

Wool,  Manufactures  of 

Tobacco 

Tobacco,  Manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  Manufactures  of 

Copper,  and  Manufactures  of  (not  ore). . 

Furs,  and  Manufactures  of 

Tei 


Earthen,  Stone,  and  China  Ware. 

Cotton,  Unmanufactured 

Wines 

Oils. 


Cocoa,  Crude,  and  Shells  of 

Glass  and  Glassware 

Animals 

Coal,  Bituminous 

Feathers,  Plowen,  etc 

Paper,  and  Manuuwtures  of 

SpiriU.  Distilled 

Boola.  Maps,  Engmvings,  etc 

Spices 

Paper  Stock,  Crude 

Cement,  Portland,  Hydraulic 

Lead,  Ore  and  Base  Bullion 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Hats.  Bonnets,  and  Materials  for 

Hair,  and  Manufactures  of 

Art  Works 

Rice 

Provisions.  Meat,  and  Dairy  Products. 

Bristles 

Cork  Wood.and  Manufactures  of 

Clocks  and  Watches,  and  Parts  of 

Malt  Liquors 

Fertilisers 

All  other  Articles 


Total  Merchandise. 


Spede:  Gold. . 
Silver. 

Total  Imports. 


•t)igiti2ed-by 


Qo^^ 


Values 


$85,460,088 

83,883,167 

74.4S>.664 

73.356,134 

$4,080,504 

63.043.3  as 

51.437.S81 

46.035.68s 

33.910.s90 

39.360,390 

36,538.503 

»9.oSJ.987 

39,068,37a 

-i.915.747 

30.933,998 

43,I30,7IS 

33.080.683 

33.447,514 

4.143.I9> 

15.140,926 

3S.835.$03 

31.855.683 

14.S80.87S 

13.877.53S 

10.879.S9' 

10.993.968 

13.733.948 

8,697.515 

7.507,813 

3,914.433 

4.367.750 

6.988.613 

6.998.761 

5.534.767 

5.601, 34S 

5, 188, 1 16 

4.370,110 

1.303,939 

3.S34.876 

S.887.863 

S.09>.93> 

4.57 1. 184 

3.854.349 

4.90S.7S3 

3.083,303 

5,117,054 

».69S.746 

3.313.306 

3. 105. 136 

a.738.8ss 

4.446,360 

"7.4S4.9I7 


t1.a76.614.917 


$96,331,730 
44.443.540 


F.{  (8,379,187 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  • 

Imports  and  Exports  op  Merchandisb  op  thb  Unitbd  Kingdom 
(CompSed  from  the  "Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom") 

The  values  of  the  import!  represent  the  cost,  insunince,  and  freight;  or,  when  goods  are  consigned  for  sale,  the  latest  sale 
TaJoe  of  such  goods.  The  values  of  the  exports  represent  the  cost  and  the  charges  of  delivering  the  goods  on  board  the  ship, 
and  are  known  as  the  "free  on  board "  values. 


Total  Imports 

«                Exports 

Total  op 
Imports  and  Exports 

m 

Total  value 

Proportion 

per  bead  of 

population 

of  United 

Kingdom 

Of  British  Produce 

Of  foreign 

and  colonial 

produce 

Total 
exports 

Total 

values 

>• 

Total 
value 

Proportion 
per  head  of 
population 
ofUnited 
Kingdom 

Proportion 
per  head 

of 
population 

1891. 

««95 
1900. 
1904- 
1905 

£      ^ 
435.441.364 
416,689,658 
S  33.075. 163 
551.038.638 
565.019,917 

£   s.    d. 
11  10     5 

10  13      6 
13   14     3 

11  17     6 
13     J     5 

£ 
347.335.150 
336.138,346 
391,191,996^ 
300,711,040 
339,816,614 

£  s.   d. 

6  10  10 
5   15     4 

7  «     6 
706 
7  "     7 

61,878,568 
59,704,161 
63,181,758 
70,304,381 
77.779.9«3 

£ 
309,113,718 
385,833,407 

354.373.754 
371.OlS.331 
407.596.537 

£ 
744.554.98» 
703.533,065 
877,448,917 
9'».OS|.94» 
973,616,444 

£   s.    d. 
19   13   11 
17    18     3 
3165 

31    10    11 
33    10       I 

Notb, — The  above  accounts  are  exclusive  of  bullion  and  sppac  under  bond. 
>  The  value  of  ships  and  boats  (new)  with  their  machinery  is  included  in  1900  and  subsequently;  previous  to  that  the  value 
of  such  exports  is  not  included. 


PORBION   COMMBKCB 

(For  commerce  with  colonies,  see  British  Empirb) 


Country 


»>..■■•■  J  Imports 

'^""^ lExporU 

S*"**" (Exports 

''"-v. \^^ 

G— y V^^ 

Netheriands..^^»PSJg 

^'^ '.'^^ 

"'»»« \'^^^ 

^-'^ \'^^ 

SP^ \'^^ 

"""V a»P^ 

Austria-  j  Imports 

Hunsary.      |  Exports 

G"- \'i^^ 

^^"^ \'^^ 

T-^ &'^ 

E«^ l^-^sss 

^^ Iks 

««-» ^^^ 

Congo  Free      j  Imports 
Sute.  1  Exports 

^^ ISSSSS 

^ \t^^ 

China  (excln-1 
Bve  of  Hong- 1  Imports 
kong  and      (Exports 
MacSo).         j 

>- /tes 


189 1 


£ 
14,110,351 

8.193.  •3» 
8,509,651 
4,066,343 
3.363.639 

3,S30,1 

7,936,7  . 
3,0]3,6l3 

37.031.743 

39.944.361 

37,301.657 

14.988,930 

I7.»S3.>6S 

J3.s73.473 

44.777.460 

34.336.676 

S.95S.96S 

3.349.S54 

10,533,875 

5.537.061 

3,4l9.'8l 

6.853.048 

1,464,106 

1,607,191 

3,166,486 

1,318,546 

136,875 

131,641 

S. 038.09 1 

1.739.7" 

5,443,881 

7.098,474 

10,658,388 

3.875.664 

371,870 

8,957 

304,311 

177.096 

611.445 

733.  «49 

13.503 

94.847 

163,639 

487.838 

100,695 

101,938 

4,713.508 
6.SS5.663 

1.153.585 
3,060.893 


1900 


£ 

Si.983.953 
16,360,475 
10,635,06a 

6,495.33. 

5,7S6,oll 

3,910,983 
13.187,757 

4,734,181 
31,181,667 

38.S43.790 
31,381,033 

14,931.090 

33.503,603 

14,846,307 

53.618,656 

35.877.453 

3.S4 1.367 

».5«9.30S 

15,883,346 

6,333.857 

3.417,790 

9.444.498 

1.375.345 

3.157.716 

3,337,313 

1,104,196 

40,670 

171.9" 

1.396.639 

616,387 

5,657.637 

5.373,956 

13.585.578 

6,159.468 

170,034 

63,008 

303,66r 

357.474 

618,431 

730,494 

17,619 

163,308 

180,379 

410,190 

36,708 

305,371 

S.359.831 
5.634.313 

1.540.5  >6 
9.933.9'S 


1905 


£ 

33.363,334 

14,884,050 

9.837.993 

6,016,333 

5.954.870 

3.713.533 

15,606,991 

4,609,671 

35,799.758 

43,743,300 

35.481.059 

14,516,887 

37,751,388 

14,818,933 

53.073,900 

33,333,663 

3.939.634 

3,836,357 

13.858.631 

4.841,774 

3.334.595 

9.787,306 

1,488,604 

2,603,333 

1.338.334 

1,351,643 

71.316 

649.761 

1,689,513 

1.305.658 

5.491.443 

6.979.  >47 

14.976.188 

8,069,668 

333.439 

140,079 

357,636 

397,853 

467,314 

739.533 

16.433 

136.345 

151,098 

488,179 

333,683 

544.533 

3,340,346 
13,398,838 

1,860,313 
9.796,900 


Country 


indGuam.  [Exports 
Islands  in  the  1 

Pacific  not  I  Imports 
elsewhere  (Exports 
stated.         J 

United  States. )  ,„ t. 

On  the  At-J-i""™? 

lantic.  jExporU 

On  the  /Imports 

Pacific.  (Exports 

Total   United  )t„„^. 
States  of      I  Imports 


189 1 


t9DO 


Cuba  and 

Porto  Rico. 
Mexico 


Central  Amer* 
ican  States. 

Haiti  and  St. 
Domingo. 

Colombia 

Venesuela.... 


Ecuador. 
Brazil 


Uruguay.. .. 

Argentine 
Republic. 

Chfle 


Peru 

Western 
Constat 
Africa. 

Other 
Fortign 
Countries. 


Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 


Imports 
'Exports 

Imports 
Exports 


£ 

3,43r,J37 

811,038 


S8,79S 

lS3,]03 


£ 
1,660.391 
i,Joo,7!)7 

338,664 
163,014 


9». 069.790   133.3S9.9Sl 


3jj,9iJ.Si8 
4.434.^70 


Total  of  for-    )  t„.„.*. 
feCo--  (ex^ 


tnes. 


4  1  .otjO,047 


141.117 

3,488.061 

493.453 

J.956.647 

1,400,130 

1,305,489 

44.757 

335.358 

339.344 

I.34>.333 

390.997 

860.490 

110.338 

375,303 

4.349.909 

8.605,333 
374,361 
1.194,63a 
3,451,338 
4,366,038 
3."0,3S6 
3,305,969 
969,814 
1,135,306 

418,986 
434,979 

637,904 
699,986 


335,976,546 
315.775.599 


j6, 894,1(19 

5,439.310 
449.7(i6 


1 90s 


i.88g  JOS 
3.4391960 

396,797 
84,334 


113.634.865 

46,790,941 

1,948,186 

491,147 


138,789,361   iiS,S73.0SI 
37.343. 955     47,383,088 


40,603 

3,031.866 

473,184 

3,158,976 

673,406 

990,676 

53.058 

337.381 

383,906 

364,685 

133.634 

567,693 

153,677 

349.560 

S.946.547 

6,165,600 

489,581 

1.737.493 

13.080,466 

7.438.338 

4.838.371 

3.535.736 

1,307.004 

1,069,301 

84.013 
103.079 

^39.633 
550.565 


413.434.343 
353.390.645 


•63.137 

a,773,48s 

881.096 

3.031.360 

1.357.478 

990,814 

31.354 

303,093 

395,088 

591,388 

304.778 

479.997 

170.331 

449.459 

8,109,300 

6,916,617 

818,368 

3,098,533 

35.034.335 

13.383.83S 

6,068,037 

4,783,383 

3,367,304 

1.3 13.431 

67.537 
79.380 

339.133 
903.450 


437. 151. 191 
384,883,607 
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Ck>uN'ntr 


United  States. . . . 
Great  Britain. . . . 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Belgium 

Netneriands 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Spain 

Rumania 

Turkey 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Bulgana 

Greece 

British  India 

China 

Japan 

Asia  (balance) . . . 

Africa 

Mexico 

Cuba 

South  America. . . 


lUPORTS 


1898 


877,300,000 
835,700,000 
737,100,000 
661,300,000 
365,300,000 

301,400,000 

184,100,000 

170,300,000 

173,500,000 

103.900,000 

65,600,000 

48,100,000 

34,000,000 

39,500,000 

39,100,000 

17,500,000 

1,800,000 

8,400,000 

310,900,000 

39,500,000 

10,300.000 

118,900,000 

130,700,000 

11,300,000 

13,500,000 

341,600.000 


190s 


1,004,300,000 

784,300,000 

1,090,800,000 

773,300.000 

409.100,000 

377.500,000 

356,800,000 

316.000.000 

190,300,000 

1 19,300,000 

134,100,000 

116,800.000 

94.100.000 

51.500.000 

34,300.000 

16,600,000 

15,300,000 

13.600,000 

377.800,000 

43,700.000 

30,400,000 

61,900,000 
58,700,000 
33,300,000 
17,400,000 
431,500,000 


Exports 


1898 


334,600,000 

803,800.000 

409,600.000 

453,700.000 

305,400,000 

187,300,000 

380,100,000 

107,000,000 

355,900,000 

44,700,000 

94,400,000 

34,700,000 

37,100,000 

37,100,000 

63,100,000 

15,600,000 

5,800,000 

5,500,000 

57,100,000 

48,000,000 

43,000,000 

18,800,000 

110,600,000 

30,900,000 

4,600,000 

140,700,000 


190S 


543.000.000 

1.057,800,000 

368,400,000 

594,900.000 

393,500,000 

313,500.000 

448,800,000 

175.400.000 

369,800,000 

159,100.000 

185.900.000 

53,100.000 

44.400,000 

71.000,000 

70,600,000 

37,800,000 

13,400,000 

8.500,000 

98,700.000 

75,800,000 

84,600,000 

30,300,000 

65,600,000 

43,500,000 

19,700,000 

313,600,000 


For  further  infonnation  on  commerce,  see  each  country. 


COMMERCE   AND   LABOR,   DEPARTMENT 

OF:  This  department  was  formed  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Feb.  11,  1903,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  nine  executive  departments  of  the  general 
government.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  secretary  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  who  also  receives  the 
same  salary  ($8,000)  as  the  other  Cabinet  officers. 
This  department  was  created  with  a  view  to  the 
furthering  and  developing  of  trade  both  in  the 
United  States  and  also  with  foreign  lands ;  of  the 
different  industries  connected  with  the  fisheries, 
mines,  and  manufactures;  of  matters  respecting 
labor  and  the  working  people ;  of  the  bettering  of 
the  means  of  transit  by  coach,  railway,  and  steam- 
boat; of  the  overlookmg  of  matters  regarding  the 
various  kinds  of  insurance.  Within  the  depart- 
ment are  several  bureaus,  the  Lighthouse  Board 
and  the  lighthouse  establishment,  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection,  the  Bureau  of  Osrporations,  the 
Bureaus  of  Manufactures,  of  Labor,  of  Navigation, 
of  Standards,  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury,  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  of  the  Census,  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  of  the  Corporations,  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  of  the  Shipping  (x>mmissioner, 
of  Immigration,  of  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Acts  against  Chinese.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  oversight  of  the  salmon  and  other  fish- 
eries of  Alaska  and  the  hunting  of  the  fur-seal. 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  mtended  to  have 
control  of  the  different  trust  and  trade  combina- 
tions. There  is  a  (Commissioner  of  &>rporations 
who  receives  a  salary  of  $5 ,000,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  carefully  into  the  organizing,  getting  up,  and 
managing  of  all  stock  companies  trading  whether 
in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad,  with  the  exception  alone  of 
the  common  carriers  who  come  under  the  Inter- 
state (Commerce  Act.  It  is  his  duty  to  collect 
information  and  embody  it  in  a  paper  to  the  pres- 
ident. He  has  the  power  to  call  upon  and  to 
subpoena  witnesses  to  give  testimony. 

The  first   secretary  under  the   act   was  Mr. 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  of  New  York,  appointed 


Feb.  16,  1903.  After  him  came  Mr.  Victor  B. 
Metcalf,  of  (California.  The  present  incumbent, 
appointed  1907,  is  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New 
York. 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  (United  States) : 
The  friendly  sentiment  which  exists  between 
nations,  while  due  in  many  cases  to  descent  from 
a  common  stock  and  to  the  presence  in  one  coun- 
try of  many  former  citizens  of  another,  is  also  due 
to  the  existence  of  that  other  commercial  factor, 
invested  capital.  The  friendly  sentinient  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  all  English- 
speaking  nations  is,  of  course,  the  result,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  a  common  parentage  and  the 
use  of  a  common  language  as  a  medium  of  inter- 
course. In  the  case  of  our  dealings  with  the 
Germanic  nations  there  is  not  only  the  close 
relationship  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
CJermanic,  but  also  the  presence  in  this  country  of 
millions  of  representatives  of  those  nations. 

The  number  of  immigrants  admitted  into  the 
U.  S.  from  Cjermany  alone  since  1820  exceeds 
5,000,000  and  the  number  of  natives  of  that 
country  residing  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  present  time 
is  nearly  3,000,000.  The  number  of  Austrians 
residing  in  the  U.  S.  at  tiie  date  of  the  last  census 
was  over  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  natives  of  Holland 
over  100,000 ;  and  of  the  natives  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  Denmark  over  1,000,000;  while  of 
the  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  total  in 
1900  was  2,500,000  and  of  Canada  more  than 
1,000,000. 

The  latest  available  statistics  indicate  that  the 
number  of  natives  of  the  U.  S.  now  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  approximately  30,000.  The 
German  census  of  1900  showed  the  presence  of 
practically  18,000  of  our  citizens  residing  in  Ger- 
many. The  Mexican  census  showed  nearly  16,- 
000  Americans  residing  in  Mexico  in  1900,  and  the 
Canadian  census  of  1901  showed  about  41,000 
natives  of  the  U.  S.  residing  in  Canada.     Sub- 
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sequent  Canadian  records  show  a  migration  of 
from  25,000  to  45,000  per  annum  from  the  U.  S. 
to  Canada,  which  suggests  that  the  number  of  our 
own  people  now  residing  in  the  Dominion  is 
probably  over  100,000. 

Our  consul-general  in  Mexico  reported  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  that  over  $500,000,000  of 
American  capital  was  invested  in  thatcountry,  and 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  movements  of 
m vestments  out  of  the  U.  S.  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  sum  has  been  increased  since  at  the  rate 
of  perhaps  $100,000,000  per  annum,  and  that  the 
total  American  capital  mvested  in  Mexico  ap- 
proximates $800,000,000.  Reports  from  our 
consols  in  Canada  and  other  available  sources  in- 
dicate that  the  investment  of  American  capital 
among  our  neighbors  on  the  north  is  also  to  be 
measured  by  hundreds  of  milUons. 

Our  consul-general  in  Cuba  has  indicated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  amount  of  American  capital 
there  invested  is  between  $100,000,000  and  $200,- 
000,000,  and  a  study  of  this  subject  recently 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  develops  the 
fact  that  probably  $100,000,000  of  American  cap- 
ital have  been  invested  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  in  Porto 
Rico.  In  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  where 
capital  is  plentiful,  American  inventions  and 
American  skill  in  manfacturing  and  management 
have  combined  with  local  capital  to  develop  great 
industrial  enterprises,  which  have  strengthened 
the  cordiality  01  sentiment  existing  between  the 
two  peoples. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  ex- 
istence of  these  factors — sentiment,  immigration, 
and  invested  capital — has  been  followed  by  the 
maintenance  of  cordial  commercial  relationships. 
The  United  Kingdom,  having  with  us  a  common 
language  and  of  whose  people  we  had  in  1900 
3,750.000  in  the  U.  S.,  and  to  which  we  have  sent 
30,000  of  our  own  people  to  become  permanent 
I  residents  in  its  communities,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant customer  for  American  exports. 

Germany  is  next  in  importance  in  both  our  ex- 
port and  miport  trade.  Of  German  people  we 
had  in  1900  two  and  two  thirds  millions,  and  to- 
day have  perhaps  as  many  as  3,000,000,  and  in 
that  country  30,000  Americans  now  reside.  Can- 
ada follows,  and  of  her  people  we  had  in  1900  over 
1,000,000,  and  she  has  100,000  former  citizens  of 
the  IT.  S.  In  Canada  are  invested  large  sums  of 
American  capital.  Still  another  country  with 
which  our  trade  relations  have  grown  with  won- 
derful rapidity  is  Mexico,  which  takes  two  thirds 
of  its  imports  from  us  and  sends  three  fotirths  of 
its  exports  to  us.  In  that  country  probably 
30,000  former  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  reside  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  American  capital  are  invested, 
while  the  number  of  former  Mexican  citizens  now 
residing  in  the  U.  S.  is  over  100,000. 

There  is  negative  proof  to  add  to  the  positive 
proof  that  sentiment  and  good-will  between  na- 
tions needs  immigration  and  invested  capital  for 
the  growth  of  trade  relations.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
reverse  side  to  the  picture.  Our  friendship  for 
France  is  a  matter  of  history.  Altho  our  relations 
have  alwajrs  been  cordial,  we  have  often  wondered 
that  our  trade  grows  so  slowly  and  that  we  supply 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  its  imports,  while  to 
Germany  we  supply  14  per  cent,  to  the  United 
Kingdom  35  per  cent,  and  to  Canada  60  per  cent 
of  their  imports.  While  this  apparently  anoma- 
kms  condition  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  re- 
strictive policy  of  France,  may  it  not  also  be  due 


in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  total  number 
of  French  residing  in  the  U.  S.  in  1900  was  but 
104,000,  as  compared  to  the  millions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Canada.' 

To  prove  my  proposition  further,  the  surpriz- 
ingly  rapid  growth  of  our  trade  with  Italy  in 
recent  years  is  but  an  additional  argument  sup- 
porting the  theory  that  the  closeness  of  relation- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial relations.  Our  trade  with  Italy  in  recent 
jrears  has  expanded  from  practically  $40,000,000 
m  1896  to  nearly  $90,000,000  at  present,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  Italians  in  the  U.  S., 
which  in  1900  was  nearly  500,000,  has  grown  with 
phenomenal  rapidity  in  recent  years,  with  a  cor- 
respondingly gratifying  enlargement  of  our  trade 
relations  with  that  country. 

The  number  of  Russians  in  the  U.  S.  in  1900 
was  nearly  half  a  million,  and  the  increase  since 
then  has  been  very  great.  The  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Russia  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
decade  and  the  value  of  our  imports  from  that 
country  more  than  quadrupled.  We  have  won- 
dered and  with  reason  at  the  slow  growth  of  our 
exports  to  South  American  countries  and  espe- 
cially at  their  small  value  when  compared  with  the 
large  amount  represented  by  our  imports  from 
that  section  of  the  world.  But  possibly  we  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
South.American  countries  are  peopled  by  races  less 
akin  to  us  in  nationality  than  those  previously 
mentioned,  and  that  American  citizens  and  Amer- 
ican capital  are  seldom  found  in  those  communi- 
ties. The  South  American  countries  are  gener- 
ously populated  with  Europeans  and  are  enjoying 
the  beneficial  effects  of  their  capital.  The  num- 
ber of  South  Americans  residing  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1900  was  less  than  5,000,  as  compared  with  the 
100,000  from  Mexico. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts 
and  figures  are  clearly  that  the  sentiment  of 
friendship  as  well  as  that  of  cordiality  has  ac- 
companied the  development  of  commerce  with 
those  countries  with  which  our  commercial  inter- 
course is  greatest  and  most  satisfactory  and  that 
it  should  be  continued  and  fostered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  in  the 
U.  S.  of  capital  from  foreign  countries  and  the 
presence  in  such  countries  of  American  capital 
does  strengfthen  commercial  relations  between 
the  nations,  while  the  presence  of  industrious 
citizens  from  other  countries  has  been  of  great  aid 
in  developing  the  many  industries  that  have  made 
us  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  nation  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  greatest  manufacturing  na- 
tion, and  placed  us  in  the  front  rank  of  exporters 
of  domestic  products  and  of  manufactures. 

For  the  purpose  of  properly  expanding  and  en- 
larging our  trade  relations,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  countries  shall  not  be  ham- 
pered by  any  narrowness  or  short-sightedness  on 
the  part  of  our  lawmakers,  either  national  or  in  the 
separate  states,  for  every  obstacle  that  is  put  in 
the  way  of  friendly  international  relations  is  bound 
to  reflect  and  act  as  a  check  upon  our  foreign 
commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  our  wage- 
workers,  of  whom  so  many  are  employed  in  indus- 
tries and  manufactures  engaged  in  exporting.  As 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion from  one  country  to  another  is  one  01  the 
forerunners  of  international  trade,  as  well  as  a 
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great  factor  in  promoting  it,  we  must  have  a  care 
not  to  put  unreasonable  checks  on  immigration. 

So  long  as  the  exclusion  law  was  clearly  under- 
stood to  apply  only  to  the  coolie  class  our  trade 
with  China  grew  with  rapidity.  Her  merchants 
and  travelers  and  representative  people  visited 
this  country  freely  and  sent  their  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  In 
like  manner  Americans  visited  China  freely,  and 
the  number  of  our  people  residing  in  that  coimtry 
increased  from  less  than  1,300  in  1894  to  over 

200  in  1904.  Our  exports  to  China  g^w  from 
'ess  than  $5,000,000  in  1895  to  over  $50,000,000 
in  1905,  and  while  we  believe  that  the  loss  of  over 
$30,000,000  shown  in  the  returns  for  1906  was 
due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  of 
1905  was  abnormally  large,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  due  in  some  part  to  the  recent  trade 
boycotts,  resulting  from  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  that  their  representative  people  do 
not  receive  proper  treatment  when  they  apply  for 
admission  into  the  U.  S.  So  apparent  was  this 
fact  that  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message  to 
Congress  a  year  ago,  urged  the  enactment  of  a 
Chinese  admission  law. 

The  individual  merchant  or  manufacturer 
knows  that  he  cannot  expect  to  hold  customers 
whom  he  openly  offends  or  brutally  insults.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  nation.  It  cannot  offend  another 
nation  and  hold  the  trade  of  its  people.  Interna- 
tional courtesy  is  as  essential  to  international 
good-will  as  is  a  similar  relationship  between  in- 
dividuals, and  the  consequences  in  the  former 
case  are  far  more  serious  and  permanent.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  our  country  can 
perform  no  more  valuable  service  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  promotion  of  foreign  commerce  than  in 
strengthenmg  public  sentiment  to  support  the 
government  in  cultivating  these  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations  which  are  so  essential  to  good- 
will and  good  trade  relations. 

Our  trade  with  Japan  has  shown  a  surprizing 
growth  in  recent  years,  during  which  time  a  feel- 
mg  of  deep  friendship  has  developed  between  that 
remarkable  race  and  our  own.  Her  people  have 
been  welcomed  to  all  the  privileges  and  mununi- 
ties  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  nation,  except 
actual  citizenship.  The  privileges  of  Americans 
residing  in  Japan,  the  number  of  whom  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  decade,  have  correspondingly 
increased. 

Our  great  silk  manufactories,  which  employ 
thousands  of  working  men  and  disburse  over  $30,- 
000,000  a  year  in  wages,  have  drawn  largely  for 
their  raw  material  upon  Japan,  sending  her  nearly 
$40,000,000  for  raw  silk  in  the  year  lust  ended. 
Japan  in  turn  has  purchased  freely  of  the  products 
of  our  farms  and  factories,  so  that  our  exports  to 
that  country  have  grown  from  less  than  $8,000,- 
000  in  1896  to  over  $38,000,000  in  1906.  In  view 
of  these  nattering  commercial  relations  with  the 
dominant  power  of  the  Far  East,  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  regret  that  recent  incidents  in  a  single 
community  of  our  country — a  community  that 
has  profited  largely  through  the  enlargement  of 
our  trade  with  Japan — should  have  endangered 
the  cordiality  of  relations  imder  which  that  trade 
has  developed. 

While  this  occurrence  is  too  recent  to  have  had 
as  yet  a  perceptible  effect  upon  trade  relations,  it 
requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  foresee  that 
tmless  these  deplorable  incidents  are  satisfactorily 
adjusted  they  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
our  future  trade  with  that  country.     On  this  sub- 


ject I  believe  the  President  voiced  the  sentiment 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  when  he  said  in  his 
message  to  Congress: 

Not  only  must  we  treat  all  nations  fairly,  but  we  must 
treat  with  justice  and  good-will  all  imms^Tants  who  come  here 
under  the  law.  All  we  have  to  (question  is  the  man's  conduct. 
If  he  is  honest  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  neighbor 
and  with  the  State,  then  he  is  entitled  to  respect  and  good 
treatment.  Espedally  do  we  need  to  remember  our  duty  to 
the  stranger  within  our  gates.  It  js  a  sure  mark  of  a  loir 
civilization,  a  low  morality,  to  abuse  or  discriminate  against 
or  in  any  way  humiliate  such  stranger  who  has  come  here  law- 
fully and  who  is  conducting  himself  properly.  To  remem- 
ber this  is  incumbent  on  every  American  citisen,  and  it  is 
especially  incumbent  on  every  government  official,  whether 
of  the  nation  or  of  the  several  states. 

Altho  the  question  of  ethics  in" the  growth  of  in- 
ternational commerce  may  at  first  sight  prove 
novel,  there  is  really  nothing  new  about  it  other 
than  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  growing 
more  enlightened,  because  the  basic  pnnciples 
of  honesty  and  courtesy  in  individual  business 
naturally  extend  to  the  larger  enterprise  of  inter- 
national trade  relations.  As  I  have  traced  out, 
the  growth  of  trade  relations  is  attributable,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  cordiality  of  international 
relationship  and  of  relationship  between  our  own 
people  and  those  of  the  nations  with  which  we 
come  into  business  contact.  The  future  success 
of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  rests  in  their 
own  hands. 

Our  government  can  do  certain  things.  It  can, 
for  instance,  maintain  a  great  department,  such 
as  that  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  it  can  record  the 
movements  of  articles  into  and  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  of  countries  from  which  im- 
ports come  and  to  which  expiorts  go;  it  can  show 
the  growth  of  exports  of  various  articles,  the  de- 
mand in  a  given  country  for  the  same ;  it  can  send 
its  consuls  and  special  representatives  to  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  to  learn  what  mar- 
kets exist  for  our  goods,  and  how  they  must  be 
made  and  packed  and  sold  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  markets — ^but  it  cannot  bring  to 
our  manufacturers  and  exporters  that  close  per- 
sonal relationship  with  the  people  of  these  nations 
that  is  so  essential  to  them  if  they  are  to  maintain 
the  greatest  measure  of  success. 

By  sending  special  representatives  to  solicit 
trade,  by  establishing  banking  and  other  facilities 
therefor,  and  by  cultivating  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  the  exporting  nations  of 
Europe  have  obtained  their  success  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  And  when  I  say  special  rep- 
resentatives I  mean  men  representing  the  manu- 
facturer, and  so  familiar  with  his  own  individual 
methods  of  production  and  with  commerce  that 
they  can  present  to  him  the  details  of  the  existing 
trade  opportunities  and  the  processes  to  which 
he  must  adapt  his  own  existing  methods  in  order 
to  make  his  goods  salable  in  the  communities  in 
question.  These  are  the  things  the  government 
cannot  do  for  the  manufacturer  and  uie  exporter 
— things  l.hey  can  do  only  for  themselves. 

In  round  numbers  the  world's  imports  of  manu- 
factures now  agg^gate  $5,000,000,000  in  value, 
and  of  that  amount  we  are  at  present  contributing 
but  $700,000,000,  or  about  14  per  cent,  altho  we 
are  the  world's  greatest  producers  of  all  the  im- 
portant articles  used  in  manufacturing,  such  as 
cotton,  iron,  copper,  timber,  and  coal,  the  last  of 
which  furnishes  the  power  necessary  to  transform 
the  others  into  the  finished  products. 

We  also  have  the  world's  greatest  system  of 
railways  with  which  to  assemble  these  raw  ma- 
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terials  and  cany  them  to  the  water's  edge. 
Whether  our  government  shall  aid  in  building  a 
great  merchant  marine  for  carrying  these  prod- 
nets,  already  cheaply  transported,  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  prmcipal  foreign  markets,  or 
whether  such  aid  should  be  confined  to  those 
sectioDS  with  which  our  trade  has  shown  little 
development  and  to  which  foreign  capital  is  offer- 
in;  as  no  direct  system  of  transportation,  is  a 
matter  yet  to  be  determined. 

But  certain  it  is  that,  whatever  the  government 
may  do  in  aid  of  our  foreign  commerce,  or  in  col- 
lecting general  information  regarding  trade  op- 
portunities in  foreign  countries,  the  real  oppor- 
tunity for  success  in  those  markets  rests  witn  our 
producers  and  exporters,  who,  by  sending  their 
personal  representatives  among  these  people,  will 
not  only  obtain  for  themselves  the  information 
necessary  to  that  trade,  but  will,  at  the  same  time, 
aid  in  developing  that  international  sentiment 
and  close  relationship  which  have  proved  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  countries  where  our  greatest  success  has  been 
attained.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

COMMOnS:  Commons,  or  land  held  in  common 
by  a  village,  town,  or  community,  play  a  large 
part  in  the  history  of  land  tenure.  This  is  true 
of  Great  Britain  among  other  countries,  but  for 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  general  and  also 
in  Great  Britain,  see  Land;  Primitive  Property. 
The  subject  is  here  treated  in  regard  to  the 
United  States.  The  first  colonists  of  America 
divided  land  among  themselves^  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  their  families;  and  in  some  parts  of 
New  England  according  to  rank.  In  Plymouth, 
however,  pastiire  lands  were  for  nMay  years  as- 
signed by  lot  in  town  meetings,  and  wood  was 
cut  down  and  hauled  in  common.  The  forests 
were  for  more  than  a  century  known  as  "com- 
mons." In  I7IO  Plymouth  comprized  over 
30,000  acres  01  common  land,  and  to-day  there 
are  still  over  aoo  acres  of  "town  land,"  chiefly 
forest. 

In  the  old  town  of  Sandwich  there  is  still  a  parcel  of  land 
iraown  as  the  "Town  Neck."  This  is  owned  by  a  company 
wtwenty-foor  proprietors,  the  descendants  or  heirs  or  the 
wa  Kttlers  of  the  town.  Originally  the  Town  Neck,  like 
Mher  conunon  lands,  belonged  to  the  whole  town.  In  the 
tOTii  records,  under  the  date  May  aa,  1658,  stands  the  fol- 
loving  note:  "  If  an  inhabytant  wanteth  land  to  plant,  hee 
My  have  some  in  the  Towne  Neck,  or  in  the  common  for  six 
ycarc  and  noe  longer."  Later,  April  6,  1678.  townsmen  are 
pTen  liberty  to  improve  Neck  lands  "  noe  longer  than  ten 
SJttres.  and  then  to  beat  the  townsnien'sorderingagaine."  In 
w«  year  165)5  the  use  of  the  Town  Neck  was  restricted  to  the 
n«}n  of  original  proprietors,  and  the  land  was  staked  out  into 
tbrty.eight  lots.  The  lots  were  not  fenced  off,  and  the  whole 
tract  continued  to  lie  as  a  common  field,  under  the  authority 
«  the  entire  body  of  proprietors,  like  the  arable  lands  of  a 
C<rmanic  village  community.  On  April  4,  169s.  it  was 
*8Wed  that  the  Town  Neck  should  be  improved  for  the  future 
Ma  common  field,  until  the  major  part  of  those  interested 
Moold  see  cause  otherwise  to  dispose  or  improve  the  same. 
Toe  common  fence  was  to  be  made  up,  and  a  gate  to  be 
provided  by  May  ist.  A  field-driver  or  nayward  was  to  keep 
the  Town  Neck  clear  of  creatures,  and  to  impound  for  trespass. 
to  1700  it  was  voted  that  the  Neck  be  cleared  of  creatures  by 
Anil  i6th,  and  that  no  part  of  the  land  be  improved  for  tillage 
otber  than  by  sowing.  * 

lately,  it  has  hem  proposed  to  sell  this  land  to  a  private 
company  for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  a  proposal  which  the  Massa* 
oiBsetts  Naticmalists  have  strongly  opposed.  The  above  is 
^y  one  instance  of  the  survival  of  communal  lands  in  New 
^)i^and.  In  Salem  there  were  ten  fields  which  belonged 
^«i  to  A  number  of  proprietors,  who  had  individual  rights, 
o^were  subject  to  communal  authority,  a  majority  vote 
Jcrag  nipreme.  They  were  tilled,  sown,  reaped  in  common. 
And  this  was  only  a  part  of  their  communism.  The  forests 
yyd  Salem  were  long  kept  "for  the  commons  of  the  towne. 
w  tKnt  it  for  wood  »nd  timber,"   No  townsman  could  make 


profit  by  exporting  the  logs  or  lumber,  but  every  man  was 
free  to  take  all  he  needed  for  fencing,  fuel,  or  building  pur- 
poses. Like  many  other  towns,  Salem  had  large  tracts  of 
meadow  land,  where  every  man  had  liberty  to  mow.  After 
the  grass  crop  had  been  gathered,  the  cattle  of  the  town  were 
turned  into  the  meadows  to  graze.  Along  the  Connecticut 
River  this  ctistom  continued  until  quite  recent  times.  Boston 
Commons  was  thus  used  for  many  generations.  The  Town 
Neck  in  Salem,  which  is  now  a  public  pleasure-grotmd.  re- 
mained a  common  pasture  for  milch  cows  until  lately.  At 
mesent  there  are  300  acres  of  common  land,  called  the  '  Great 
Pastures,"  being  the  last  remnant  of  a  tract  of  4,000  acres. 
It  is  owned  by  the  descendants  of  the  original  commoners.  In 
1640  the  town  voted  that  "none  of  the  commons  within  the 
cattle  range  should  be  granted  to  any  individual  use."  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  increase  of  population  led  to  the  gradual 
breaking  up  of  the  system  of  communism.  It  was,  however, 
only  aft^r  a  long  contest  that  the  landless  citizens  triumphed 
over  the  village  patricians.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
abolition  of  common  lands  was  very  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  community,  as  the  number  of  small  landowners  was 
increased. 

It  is  not  only  in  New  England  that  traces  of  the  early  land 
communism  appear,  but  in  all  English  or  Dutch  settlements. 
There  were  commons  in  Nantucket,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  South  certain  communal 
customs  prevailed.  Forests,  streams,  and  foot-paths  are 
generally  regarded  as  common  to  all.  The  court  greens  in 
Southern  towns  are  as  free  as  village  greens  or  commons. 
Annapolis  has  a  town  pasture  which  is  typical  of  scores  of 
others.  In  the  Southern  parishes  the  glebe  lands  are  only  an 
ecclesiastical  phase  of  the  original  communism,  separated  and 
administered  by  church  boards  for  church  purposes,  similar 
to  the  town  lands  of  New  England,  which  yielded  support  to 
the  schools  and  clergy. 

RsFBRBNCBS:  Tk*  Survival  of  Land  Community  in  N»w  Eng- 
land, by  W.  F.  Allen,  in  Tht  Nation,  Jan.  10,  1878;  Johns- 
Hopkins  Univtrsity  Studies  in  Historical  ana  Political 
Science,  vol.  i..  No.  3,  on  The  Germanic  Origin  of  New 
England  Towns,  and  Nos.  9  and  10,  on  Village  Communities 
of  Cape  Ann  and  Salem. 

COMMONS,  JOHN  ROGERS:  Professor  of 
political  economy;  bom  at  HoUandsbtirg,  Ohio, 
1862;  educated  in  public  schools  and  at  Oberlin 
College;  studied  political  science  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins-University, 1889-90  (A.M.,  1890).  He  was 
successively  tutor  in  economics  at  the  Wesleyan 
University,  and  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Oberlin  (1891-02),  Indiana  University  (1893- 
1895),  Syracuse  University  (1895-9).  He  was 
expert  agent  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission m  1 901;  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
,  National  Civic  Federation,  1902.  Since  1904  he 
has  been  professor  of  political  economy  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Commons  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League,  and  has  been  active  in 
numerous  social-reform  movements  and  organiza- 
tions, particularly,  recently,  in  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  and  as  a  director  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  at  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, in  which  capacity  he  made  special  studies 
of  trade-unionism  and  kindred  subjects  for  an  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  United  States,  now  in  course 
of  preparation.  lie  belongs  to  no  one  school,  ex- 
cept as  holding  to  the  so-called  ethical  view  of 
political  economy.  He  favors  the  referendum  and 
initiative,  proportional  representation,  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  trade-unionism,  the  nationaliza- 
tion and  municipalization  of  natural  monopolies, 
and  the  complete  governmental  control  of  cur- 
rency. He  is  the  author  of:  "Distribution  of 
Wealth";  "Social  Reform  and  the  Church"; 
"Proportional  Representation";  "Trade- Union- 
ism and  Labor  Problems";  "Races  and  Immi- 
grants in  America,"  besides  numerotis  articles  in 
magazines  and  economic  jotimals.  Address:  Wis- 
consin University,  Madison,  Wis. 

COMMTTNE,  COMHITRALISM,  AKD  COMMU- 
NARDS:  A  commune  (from  Latin  communis,  com- 
mon) is  in  general  a  community  organized,  or  the 
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fovemment  of  such  a  community.  Under  the 
Loman  Empire  every  province  appears  to  have 
had  its  own  provincial  diet  or  assembly,  called 
a  concilium  or  commune,  and  these  are  held  by 
some  to  have  been  the  first  attempts  at  represent- 
ative assemblies.  But  see  Communism  ;  Mir,  etc. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  many  cities  and  towns  formed 
confederacies  of  citizens,  and  all  such  confedera- 
cies of  towns  or  provinces  were  called  communes. 
We  read  of  the  Commune  of  Florence ,_  the  Com- 
mvme  of  Paris,  etc.  In  France  especially  these 
communes  at  one  time  developed  very  consider- 
able power  and  obtained  large  rights  which  they 
gradually  lost  under  the  centralizing  tendencies 
of  the  government  of  the  Lotiis.  Beginning  with 
the  Revolution,  however,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant agitation  for,  and  some  serious  insurrections 
in  order  to  gain,  the  supremacy  of  the  old  com- 
munes. This  has  led  to  a  theory  particularly 
popular  in  France,  which  would  make  the  com- 
mune the  political  and  social  center,  and  do  away 
with  all  central  government  save  a  loose  federa- 
tion of  commtmes.  This  was  the  ideal  of  Ba- 
KOUNIN,  and  is  the  view  of  most  anarchist  com- 
munists. (See  Anarchism,  section  "Anarchist 
Communism.")  It  was  this  theory  that  largely 
led  to  the  rising  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  187 1. 
One  who  advocates  this  view  is  sometimes  called 
a  communard,  tho  this  phrase  has  been  particu- 
larly appropriated  for  the  supporters  of  the  Paris 
Commune.  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  and  other  writers, 
however,  prefer  the  word  communalist  for  the 
believer  in  this  theory.  (See  also  Communism; 
Paris  Commune.) 

COMMUIIISM:  The  economic  theory  which 
advocates  the  total  or  partial  abolition  of  the 
right  of  private  property,  actttal  ownership  be- 
ing ascribed  to  the  community  as  a  whole  or  to 
the  state.  Says  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Politi- 
cal Economy    : 

Communism  is  the  theory  which  teaches  that  the-labor  and 
the  income  of  society  should  be  distributed  equally  among  all 
its  members  by  some  constituted  authority  For  an  example 
o€  what  communists  mean  by  equal  division  of  labor  and 
income,  the  following  explanation  may  suffice;  "  Here  equal- 
ity must  be  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  worker  ana  the 
need  of  the  consumer,  not  by  the  intensity  of  the  labor  and 
the  quantity  of  things  consumed^  A  man  endowtd  with 
a  certain  degree  of  strength,  when  he  lifts -a  weight  of  ten 
pounds,  labors  as  much  as  another  man  with  five  times  the 
stren^n  when  he  lifts  fifty  pounds.  He  who,  to  satisfy  a 
buminq:  thirst,  swallows  a  pitcher  of  water,  enjoys  no  more 
than  his  comrade  who,  but  slightly  thirsty,  sips  a  cupful. 
The  aim  of  the  communism  in  question  is  equality  of  pains  and 
pleasures,  not  of  consumable  things  and  workers  tasks." 
(Buonarroti,  "Conspiration  de  Babeuf,"  i.,  397.) 

Says  John  Stuart  Mill  ("Political  Economy," 
book  ii.,  chap,  i.): 

The  assailants  of  the  principle  of  individual  property  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  whose  scheme  implies  ab- 
solute equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  physical  means  of 
life  and  enjoyment,  and  those  who  admit  inequality,  but 
grounded  on  some  principle,  or  supposed  principle,  of  justice 
or  fcensral  expediency,  and  not,  like  so  many  01  the  existing 
social  inequalities,  dependent  on  accident  alone.  At  the  head 
of  the  first  class,  as  the  earliest  of  those  belonging  to  the  pres- 
ent generation,  must  be  placed  Mr.  Owen  and  his  followers. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M.  Cabet  have  more  recently  become 
conspicuous  as  apostles  of  similar  doctrines  (tho  the  former 
advocates  equality  of  distribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standard  of  justice,  that  all  should  work  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity,  and  receive  according  to  their  wants). 
The  characteristic  name  for  this  economical  system  if  com- 
munism, a  word  of  continental  origin,  only  of  late  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  word  socialism,  which  originated 
among  the  English  communiitts,  and  was  assumed  by  tnem  as 
a  name  to  designate  their  own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, employed  in  a  larger  sense;  not  necessarily  implying 
communism,  or  the  entire  abolition  of  private  property,  but 
applied  to  any  system  which  require*  tlwt  the  Innd  itad  tl>« 


instruments  of  production  should  be  the  property,  not  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  communitie*  or  associations,  or  o€  the  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  probably  the  best  tise  of  the  word,  tho 
there  is  some  authority  for  tising  the  word  "com- 
munism" simply  as  identical  with  extreme  and 
radical  socialism.  It  is  unnecessary,  however, 
to  use  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  and  com- 
munism is  being  limited  more  and  more  by  the 
best  writers  to  apply  to  that  school  of  Socialists 
who  believe  in  holding  all  property  in  common 
except  the  merest  personal  effects,  and  giving 
to  every  man  equally,  in  contradistinction  to 
Socialists,  who  would  only  have  capital,  or  the 
means  of  production,  in  common.  Concerning 
commtmism  in  general,  the  best  brief  discussion 
is  still  undoubtedly  that  of  Mill,  from  whom  we 
therefore  quote  at  length.     He  says : 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  these  various 

schemes,  they  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  impracticable.     No 

reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  a  villa^  community,  coyn- 

posed  of  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  cultivm- 

tin^  in  joint  ownership  the  same  extent  of  land 

KUl  en       which  at  present  feeds  that  number  ot  people, 

fl>____i_  *"''  produdng  by  combined  labor  and  the 

gonuaimiim  ^^^^  improved  processes  the  manufactured 

articles  which  they  required,  could  raise  an 

amount  of  productions  sufficient  to  maintain 

them  in  comfort;  and  would  find  the  means  of  obtaining,  and 

if  need  be  exacting,  the  quantity  of  labor  necnsary  for  this 

purpose  from  every  member  oS  the  association  who  was 

capable  of  work. 

The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a  system  of  community  of 
property  and  e<^ual  distribution  of  trie  produce,  that  each 
person  would  be  incessantly  occupied  in  evading  his  fair  share 
of  the  work,  points,  undoubtedly,  to  a  real  difficulty.  But 
those  who  urge  this  objection,  forget  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  same  difficulty  exists  under  the  system  on  which  nine 
tenths  of  the  business  of  society  is  n(^w  conducted.  The 
objection  supposes  that  honest  and  efficient  labor  is  only  to 
be  had  from  those  who  are  themselves  individually  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  own  exertions.  But  how  small  a  part  <» 
all  the  labor  performed  in  England,  from  the  lowest  paid  to 
the  highest,  is  done  by  persons  working  for  their  own  benefit. 
Prom  the  Irish  reaper  orhodman  to  the  chief  justice  or  the  min- 
ister of  state,  nearly  all  the  work  of  society  is  remunerated  by 
day  wages  or  iixt  salaries.  A  factory  operative  has  less  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  work  than  a  member  of  a  communist 
association,  since  he  is  not,  like  him,  working  for  a  partnership 
of  which  he  is  himself  a  member.  .  .  . 

Another  of  the  objections  to  communism  is  similar  to  that 
so  often  urged  against  poor  laws:  that  if  every  member  of  the 
community  were  assured  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  any 
number  of  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  willingness  to 
work,  prudential  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  community  through  successive 
stages  of  increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starvation.  There 
would  certainly  be  much  ground  for  this  apprehension  if 
communism  provided  no  motives  to  restraint  equivalent  to 
those  which  it  would  take  away.  But  communism  is  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  things  in  which  opinion  ntight  be  expected  to 
declare  itself  with  greatest  intensity  against  this  kind  ojf  selfish 
intemperance.  Any  augmentation  ox  numbers  which  dimin- 
ished the  comfort  or  increased  the  toil  of  the  mass  would  then 
cause  (which  now  it  docs  not)  immediate  and  unmistakable 
inconvenience  to  every  individual  in  the  association;  incon- 
venience which  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice  of 
employers,  or  the  unjust  privileges  of  the  rich.  In  suck 
altered  circumstances  opinion  could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  anc 
if  reprobation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by  penalties  of  some 
description,  this  or  any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  The  communistic  scheme,  in- 
stead of  being  peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
dan^r  of  overpopulation,  has  there  commendation  of  tend- 
ing m  an  especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of  that  evil. 

A  more  real   difficulty  is -that  of  fairly  apportioning  the 

labor  of  the  community  among  its  members.     There  are  many 

kinds  of  work,  and  by  what  standard  are  they  to  be  measured 

'  one  against  another?    Who  is  to  judge  how 

much  cotton-spinning,  or  distributing  goods 

Difflonltllf    from  the  stores,  or  bricklaying,  or  chimney- 
sweeping,  is  equivalent  to  so  much  plowing? 

•  The  diSSculty  of  making  the  adjustment  be- 

tween different  qualities  of  labor  is  so  strongly  felt  by  com- 
munist writers,  that  they  have  usually  thought  it  necessary 
to  provide  that  all  should  work  by  turns  at  every  de- 
scription of  useful  labor:  an  arrangement  which,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  division  of  employments,  would  sacrifice  so 
much  of  the  advantage  of  cooperative  production  as  greatly 
to  diminish  the  productiveness  of  labor.     Besides,  even  in  tM 
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some  Usd  of  work,  nominal  equality  of  labor  would  be  ao 
gre&t  a  real  ineqtiality,  that  the  leeljng  of  justice  would  revolt 
•saisxt  its  being  enforced.  All  persons  are  not  equally  fit  for 
u  labor;  and  the  same  quantity  of  labor  is  an  unequal  burden 
on  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  baidy  and  the  delicate,  tlie 
quick  and  the  slow,  the  dull  and  the  intelligent. 

But  these  difficulties,  tho  real,  are  not  necessarily  insti- 
pexmble.  The  apportionment  of  work  to  the  strength  and 
cafMtcities  of  individuals,  the  mitigation  of  a  general  rule  to 
provide  for  cases  in  which  it  would  operate  harshly,  are  not 
proUenu  to  which  human  intelligence,  guided  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  would  be  inadequate.  And  the  worst  and  most  un- 
just arrangement  which  could  be  made  of  these  points,  under 
a  system  aiminj^  at  equality,  would  be  so  far  short  of  the  in- 
equality and  injustice  with  which  labor  (not  to  speak  of  re- 
muneration) is  now  apportioned,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
coontins  in  the  comparison.  We  must  remember  too  that 
ooomiunism,  as  a  system  of  society,  exists  only  in  idea;  that 
its  difficulties,  at  present,  are  much  better  understood  than  its 
resources,  and  that  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  only  beginning 
to  contrive  the  means  of  organizing  it  in  detail,  so  as  to  over- 
come the  one  and  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
other. 

If,  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  commu- 
nism  with  all  its  chances,  and  the  present  state  of  society  with 
all  its  cnSerings  and  injustices;  if  the  institution  of  p*ivate 
property  necenarily  carried  with  it,  as  a  consequence,  that  the 
produce  of  labor  should  be  apportioned  as  we  now  see  it,  al- 
most in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  labor — the  largest  portions  to 
those  who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next  largest  to  those 
whose  work  is  almost  nominal,  and  so  in  a  descending  scale, 
the  remunexution  dwindling  as  the  work  grows  harder  and 
more  disagreeable,  until  the  most  fatiguing  and  exhausting 
bodily  labor  cannot  count  with  certainty  on  being  able  to  earn 
even  the  necessaries  of  life — if  this,  or  commumsm,  were  the 
alternative,  all  the  difficulties,  great  or  small,  of  communism 
would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  But  to  make  the  com- 
pariaon  applicable,  we  must  compare  communism  at  its  best 
with  the  rigimt  of  individual  property,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it 
misdit  be  made. 

The  perfection  both  of  social  arrangements  and  of  practical 
morality  would  be  to  secure  to  all  persons  com;)lete  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  action,  subject  to  no  restriction  but  that 
of  not  doing  injury  to  others;  and  the  education  which  taught 
or  the  social  institutions  which  required  them  to  exchange  the 
control  of  their  own  actions  for  any  amount  of  comfort  or 
affluence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  the  sake  of  equality, 
would  deprive  them  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  characteristics 
of  human  nature.  It  remains  to  be  discovered  how  far  the 
preservation  of  this  cliaracteristic  would  be  found  compatible 
with  the  communistic  organisation  of  society.  No  doubt 
this.  like  all  the  other  objections  to  the  social- 
ist schemes,  is  vastly  exaggerated.  The 
VlMdoia  members  of  the  association  need  not  be  re- 
quired to  live  together  more  than  tbe^  do  now, 
nor  need  they  be  controlled  in  the  disposal  of 
their  individual  share  of  the  produce,  and  of  the  probably 
large  amount  of  leisure  which,  if  they  limited  their  ptxiduction 
to  things  really  worth  producing,  they  would  possess.  Indi- 
viduals need  not  be  chained  to  an  occupation  or  to  a  particular 
locality.  The  restraints  of  communism  would  be  freedom  in 
comparison  with  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
human  race.  The  generality  of  laborers  in  this  and  most 
other  countries  have  as  little  choice  of  occupation  or  freedom 
cf  locomotion,  are  practically  as  dependent  on  fixt  rules  and 
on  the  will  of  others,  as  they  could  be  on  any  system  short  of 
actual  slavery;  to  lay  nothing  of  the  entire  domestic  subjec- 
tion of  one  half  the  species,  to  which  it  is  the  signal  honor  of 
Owemsm  and  most  other  forms  of  socialism  that  they  assign 
equal  rights,  in  all  respects,  with  those  of  the  hitherto  domi- 
nant sex.  But  it  is  not  by  comparison  with  the  present  bad 
state  of  society  that  the  claims  of  communism  can  be  esti- 
mated. .  .  . 

It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  communistic  scheme 
WDold  be  consistent  with  that  multiform  development  of 
human  nature,  those  manifold  unlikenesses,  that  diversity  of 
tastes  and  talents,  and  variety  of  intellectiial  points  of  vww, 
wljich  not  only  form  a  great  part  of  the  interest  of  human 
Efe,  bat  by  bringing  intellects  into  a  stimulating  collision,  and 
by  presenting  to  each  innumerable  notions  that  he  would  not 
have  conceived  of  himself,  are  the  mainspring  of  mental  and 
monl  progression. 

For  contrary  views,  see  Anarchism;  Individu- 

ALISH. 

We  give  here  a  summary  of  the  history  of  com- 
mtinism  in  general,  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, refemng  the  reader  to  sei>arate  articles  for 
details,  and  especially  to  the  article  Communities 
IN  America,  for  a  sketch  of  the  important  develop- 
ment of  American  communism. 

Camnmnism  has  always  existed,  to  more  or  less  an  extent. 
According  to  Lavslsyb  (see  also  Priuittvs  Property)  and 
many  otho'  sodologists,  communism  was  the  earliest  known 
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form,  by  which  property  was  held,  as  evidenced  in  existing 
conditions  among  the  North  American  Indians  and  most  sav- 
ages, and  as  witnessed  to  by  the  Russian 
Mir,  the  Javan  Dtssa,  and  many  other  Asiatic 
and  European  survivals  from  pnmitive  fomu. 
This  has  been  strenuously  denied  by  some 
authorities,  notably  by  Fustel  des  Coulanges, 
but  the  denial  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
_  since  they  admit  that  property  was  hdd  by 
some  great  chief  or  strong  man  for  the  community  fraternally 
or  feudally  rather  than  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  private  prop- 
erty. The  Buddhist  monasteries,  where  the  devotees  re- 
nounced marria^  and  property,  are  another  early  commu- 
nistic attempt.  Pythagoras.  Plato,  and  Aristotle  and  other 
Greeks  largely  favored  communism.  (See  Plato;  Ark- 
TOTLB.)  Some  of  the  Jews,  the  Bssenes,  and  Therapeutae 
taught  and  practised  communism.     (See  EssBNSS.) 

Tlie  earlv  Christian  Church  was,  in  places  at  least,  un- 
doubtedly largely  communistic.  (See  Church  and  Social 
Reform.)  We  are  distinctly  told  of  the  first  Christian 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  that  they  had  all  things  in  common. 
It  was,  however,  a  perfectly  voluntary  communism.  Ciiris- 
tians  were  not  required  to  renounce  private  property.  Peter 
said  to  Ananias  of  the  price  of  his  land,  part  of  which  Ananias 
liad  kept  back — "While  it  remained  was  it  not  thine  own,  and 
after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?"  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that,  led  by  the  power  of  love,  some  early  Chris- 
tians did  practise  communism.  After  the  third  century  the 
Chureh  became  a  much  more  worldly  power,  but  in  the  fourth 
century  the  communistic  tendency  developed  into  the  com- 
munistic monasticism  of  the  anchorites  and  monks.  Ever 
since  there  have  been  various  communistic  orders  and  sects 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Church — the  Humiliates;  the  Beg- 
hards  and  Beguines;  the  various  mendicant  orders  of  the 
Middle  Ages:  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  the  Adamites,  during  the  Hussite  wars.  This  last 
order  advocated  the  commiuuty  of  women,  and  some  of  the 
other  sects  and  orders  de^nerated  into  disorder  and  excesses; 
but,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  ages  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, they  usually  stood  for  the  purest  and  most  vital  Chris- 
tianity of  their  times.  Often  these  communities  of  brotherly 
love  were  the  only  spots  of  quiet  in  the  darkness  and  blood- 
shed of  lawless  a^.  (See  Mohasticisu  and  Middle  Ages.) 
The  Reformation  developed  a  new  impulse  toward  com- 
munism, as  indeed  has  been  the  case  with  every  new  religious 
movement.  The  Peasant  War  in  Germany  was  largely  an 
■  outcome ,  of  the  communistic  idea  working  out  among  the 
peasantry,  but  the  influence  mainly  appeared  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Heavenly  Prophets,  by  Storeh,  the  Anabaptists  in 
Hilnster,  the  Libertines  of  Geneva,  the  Familists  of  Holland 
and  England,  and  the  Buchanites  of  Scotland.  The  com- 
munistic principle  is  also  present  in  a  purer  torm  among  the 
Hermhuters  (Moravians)  and  in  some  communities  of  Au- 
vergne.  In  Germany  many  communistic  sects  arose  in  the 
eigbteenth  century.  (See  Anabaptists;  Pbasants'  War; 
Moravians,  etc.) 

The  eighteenth  century  also  saw  a  wave  of  communistic 
thought  in  Prance.  Morblly  in  bis  "Code  de  la  Nature" 
(i7SS),  taught  that  man  naturally  possesses  every  virtue,  and 
is  only  depraved  by  bad  institutions,  the  chief  of  which  is 
private  property.  He  declared  that  it  would 
be  "in  conformity  with  the  intentions  of 
nature,"  if  every  citizen  contributed  to  the 
resources  of  the  State,  in  accordance  with  his 
strength,  talents,  and  age,  and  in  return  were 
wholly  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
Mably,  who  was  a  brother  of  Condillac,  en- 
deavored to  show,  in  opposition  to  Mercier  de 
la  Riviire  that  private  property  in  land  is  not  the  natural  and 
necessary  basis  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  society 
could  exist  without  property,  as  is  proved  by  the  cases  of 
Sparta^  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  the  monastic  orders; 
while  the  establishment  of  property  in  land  and  inequality  of 
condition  has  been  the  great  source  of  avarice,  ambition,  and 
vanity, 

Babbup  and  his  fellow  conspirators  of  1796,  calling  them- 
selves the  "Equals,"  were  the  most  remarlrable  representa- 
tives of  this  thought.  In  the  Utopia  of  Babeuf,  as  described 
by  Buonarroti^  every  one  is  allotted  two  different  occupa- 
tions, the  one  light  and  the  other  hard.  To  pve  variety  and 
change  ct  scene,  all  are  employed  by  ttims  in  the  transport 
and  postal  services.  Those  who  will  not  work  are  treated  as 
thieves.  Education,  carried  on  in  vast  boarding-schools, 
subordinates  the  family  to  national  life.  Distribution  is.  to 
follow  the  strictest  equality.  In  England  Robert  Owen  was 
the  great  teacher  of  communism;  but  for  his  views,  see 
Owen. 

For  the  Communists  of  Paris  in  187 1,  see  Paris,  Cohhunb 
OF.  (See  also  Anarchish:  Babeuf;  Church  and  Social 
Reform;  Communities  in  Am^ica;  Cooperation;  Prop- 
erty; Proudhon;  Socialism.) 

Refexbncbs:  Histoirt  dti  Socialism*,  by  B,  Malon,  1879;  Ldft, 
WritltH  bf  Himielf.  by  R.  Owen,  vol.  i.,  i8S7.  volT  i.  A., 
.continuation  of  appendixes,  1858;  OnUine  of  tiu  Variois 
Social  Sjrsttms  and  CommuniHts  wMch  have  btttt  Fotmd»d 
OH  tin  PrincipU of  CooftmioH,  by  H.  Hennell,  1S44;  History 
of  Cooporation  in  England,  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  vol,  i.,  1875, 
vol.  ii.,  1879 
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COUMXJinTIBS  IN  AMERICA:  Communism 
implies  common  ownership;  and  hence,  strictly 
speakin?,  there  should  be  included  under  this 
term  only  such  settlements,  colonies  and  societies, 
based  on  common  ownership  of  property,  as  have 
been  subjected  to  the  test  of  practical  experiment 
in  America.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  group  the 
communities,  the  Pourieristic  phalanges  of  half 
a  century  ago,  the  commonwealths,  and  the  joint- 
stock  and  cooperative  associations  of  recent  date, 
all  together  as  "American  Communities"  or 
"Commtmistic  Societies";  and  this  grouping  is 
at  least  partly  justified  by  the  fact  that  in  their 
practical  life  these  various  organizations  have  all 
had  communistic  features,  all  being,  as  the 
author  of  "American  Socialisms"  affirms,  to  a 
certain  extent  compromises  between  communism 
and  some  form  of  individual  ownership.  Then, 
too,  the  communists,  associationists,  and  other 
builders  of  social  colonies  have  had  similarhigh 
aims,  well  exprest  in  the  threefold  motto  of  the 
Fourierists:  Union  of  man  with  man  in  true 
society,  union  of  man  with  God  in  true  religion, 
vmion  of  man  with  nature  in  creative  art  and  in- 
dustry." Their  plans  and  methods,  also,  have 
had  much  in  common,  alike  involving  the  elimina- 
tion of  class  distinctions  based  upon  wealth  and 
special  privileges,  the  substitution  of  brotherly 
cooperation  for  competition  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
the  erection  of  large  unitary  dwellings  as  centers 
of  attractive  social  life. 

The  principle  of  common  ownership,  far  from 

being  of  the  modem  origin  supposed  by  many, 

antedates  the  individual  holding  of  real  estate,  as 

exemplified  in  the  village  communi- 

Prinoinla     *^^*  °^  India,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
of  Common   England,  confirmation  of  which  may 

OwnaishiD  ^  io«nd  in  the  works  of  Sir  Henry 
'  Maine  of  England,  Maurer  of  Ger- 
many, and  Laveleye  of  France. 
"These  three  eminent  writers,"  says  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  in  his  work  on  socialism,  "are 
agreed  in  the  conclusion,  after  independent  and 
great  research,  that  common  property  in  land 
was,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  perhaps  every- 
where, undoubtedly  the  original  form  of  owner- 
ship." But  the  antiquity  of  the  principle-  of 
common  ownership,  and  the  fact  that  the  record 
shows  that  it  was  favored  by  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  it  may  be  urged,  do  not 
prove  that  communism  is  to  be  the  final  status 
of  society;  and  it  may  be  fairly  asked.  What 
good  purpose  have  the  commtmistic  societies 
served?  And  what  sufficient  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  that  commtmism  in  any  form  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  world's  future  ?  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these  American  communities, 
considered  with  reference  to  their  numbers  and 
wealth,  have  thus  far  been  comparatively  un- 
important; but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed 
by  the  communists  that  their  history  is  of  trans- 
cendent importance,  in  demonstrating  by  more 
than  a  century's  experience  the  practicability  of 
forms  of  society  dominated  by  the  Golden  Rule. 
For  example,  the  Shakers,  who  established  their 
first  community  131  years  ago,  now  make  the 
astounding  claim  that  during  all  these  years  they 
have  lived  prosperous,  contented,  happy  lives, 
and  have  not  spent  amon^  themselves  a  penny 
for  police,  for  lawyers,  for  judges,  for  poorhouses, 
or  for  penal  institutions. 

Who  shall  measure  the  value  of  such  a  record 
for  good  in  the  world's  history?  If,  as  we  read 
in  ftoverbs,  "he  that  ruleth  nis  spirit  is  better 


than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  1,700  Aman^  Communists  that  for  three- 
score years  have  lived  such  a  life  of  peace  that  no 
lawyers  or  constables  or  courts  have  been  re- 
quired to  maintain  order  in  their  midst,  and  in 
such  prosperity  that  during  all  these  years  not  a 
mendicant  has  been  seen  m  the  streets  of  their 
seven  villages  save  such  as  have  come  from  the 
outer  world?  Consider,  too,  the  example  given 
by  the  Separatists  of  Zoar,  who  maintained  their 
community  organization  for  seventy-nine  years, 
and  proudly  boast  that  during  that  time  no  mem- 
ber was  ever  charged  with  crime,  and  that  they 
had  no  disputes  they  could  not  settle  among  them- 
selves, no  divorces,  no  scandals,  no  controversies 
over  property. 

Whether  the  principle  of  communism  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  ultimate  condition  of 
society  will  depend,  the  communists  assert,  upon 
the  inherent  character  of  society  in 
m-  -t  the    distant    future.     If    individual 

of  AltrolSda  selfishness  shall  become  more  ram- 
Unity  pa^t  Aiid  dominant  as  the  centuries 
^  roll  by,  then  communism  may  be 
wholly  ignored  in  the  final  social 
fabric;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles 
that  have  wrought  since  time  began  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  strife,  ignorance,  superstition,  cruelty, 
injustice,  and  all  forms  of  wickedness,  and  fostered 
the  growth  of  all  that  tends  to  make  mankind 
unselfish,  altruistic,  brotherly,  just  and  noble, 
and  that  have  built  up  institutions  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  hvunan  conditions,  shall  continue  to  be 
operative  and  become  predominant  and  all- 
controlling,  then  siuely,  they  say,  the  principle 
of  communism  will  eventually  become  the  most 
important  factor  in  society. 

In  considering  the  principle  of  communism  as 
exemplified  in  the  communistic  societies  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  likely  to  be  more  fully 
exemplified  as  mankind  more  fully  realizes  the 
unspeakable  blessings  that  restdt  from  altruistic 
unity,  a  clear  distinction  should  be  kept  in  mind 
between  the  voluntary,  peaceable,  conservative 
communism  so  exemplified,  and  which  abhors 
every  form  of  compulsion,  and  the  political  com- 
munism that  was  exhibited  in  France  in  1870, 
and  now  is  occasionally  heard  even  in  the  United 
States,  demanding  that  society  shall  be  reorgan- 
ized on  the  basis  of  equality  of  conditions  and 
privileges,  and  which  aims  at  controlling  all  the 
functions  of  government,  and  compelling  every- 
body, nolens  volens,  to  become  communists. 
With  such  communism,  whether  French,  Ger- 
man, European,  or  International,  communism  as 
sought  to  be  realized  in  the  communistic  societies 
of  the  United  States,  and  properly  termed  Ameri- 
can communism,  has  scarcely  anything  in  com- 
mon, either  in  aim  or  method. 

The  colonies  and  settlements  thus  collectively 
called  American  communities  may  be  classified 
as:  (i)  the  religious;  (2)  the  non-religious;  (3)  the 
transcendental;    (4)  the  Fourierists; 
CUMliloatlon  ^S)    the   Spiritualists;     and    (6)   the 
ofCommn-   commonwealths,  brotherhoods,  etc., 
jiMa,       of  recent  date.     The  religious  com- 
munities head  the  list  because  first 
in  point  of  time,  first  in  longevity, 
first  in  general  success.     The  most  important  01 
these  are: 

The  Labadist  Community  of  Protestant  Mystics,  num- 
beiing  100  members,  and  owning  4.000  acres  of  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  Maryland,  founded  a  13  yean  ago,  and  wbi^ 


has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
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The  ezisttng  Commimity  of  German  Seventh-day  Baptists, 
foondad  17s  yepn  ago  at  Bphiata,  Pa.,  by  Conrad  Beisel, 
and  at  cue  tune  having  300  members  and  considerable  prop- 
el^, both  the  membenhip  and  property  being  now  greatly 
icoooed. 

The  Shaken,  founded  in  1776  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  at  one 
time  having  a  membership  of  over  5,000  and  luge  landed 
properties,  and  now  having  fifteen  separate  societies  in  eight 
states,  but  with  much  reduced  membenhip. 

The  community  founded  in  1805  by  George  Rapp  in  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  afterward  removed  to  Posey  County,  Ind., 
and  later  to  Bconomy,  Pa.,  possessing  at  one  time  property 
of  the  estimated  value  of  more  than  $x.ooo,ooo,  and  num- 
bering z,ooo  memben,  of  whom  very  few  now  survive. 

The  community  founded  by  Joseph  Bimeler  at  Zoar,  Ohio, 
in  1817,  and  at  its  greatest  period  of  prosperity  numbering 
about  500  memben  and  having  nearly  a  miluon  dollan'  worth 
of  mopeity. 

The  Perfectionist  Community  founded  by  John  H.  Noye* 
at  Putney,  Vt.,  in  1836;  transferred  to  Oneida.  N.  Y.,  in  1848; 
nninbeiing  at  one  time  with  its  branches  over  300  members, 
and  having  several  prosperous  businesses;  transformed  in  1880 
into  a  joint-stock  corporation. 

The  Amaaa  Community,  founded  near  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  in 
1S43,  fcmoved  to  Iowa  in  i85;-64:  now  numbering  over  1,700. 
memben,  and  having  seven  vdlages,  all  under  one  control  and 
all  having  a  common  interest. 

Tbe  Bethel-Aurora  Community,  founded  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Keil  in  Shelby  County,  Mo.,  in  1844,  and  in  Aurora,  Ore.,  in 
i8;6.  and  numbering  together  at  one  time  about  1,000  souls, 
natber  now  existing. 

The  Swedish  Community,  founded  by  Eric  Janson,  at  Bishop 
Hin,  in.,  in  1856,  having  over  1,000  memben  and  existing 
for  sixteen  yean. 

The  Brnderhof  Communities  of  Russian  Mennonites  in 
South  Dakota,  which  have  existed  for  many  yean,  and  ag- 
grente  over  a  thousand  memben. 

The  Koresban  Community  of  Estero,  Fla..  numbering  over 
160  memben,  and  apparently  prosperous. 

The  Community  of  Israelites  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. ,  hav- 
iagroo  memben,  and  growing. 

The  more  important  of  the  distinctly  non-religious  group 
are: 

Tbe  community  founded  by  Robert  Owen  at  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  in  1835,  which  had  900  memben,  and  which  led 
to  the  farmation  of  eighteen  other  communities  of  similar 
chaiscter;  and  tbe  Frnich  community  founded  by  Etienne 
Cabet  in  northern  Texas  in  1848,  transferred  to  Nauvoo,  III., 
in  1849,  to  Coming,  Iowa,  in  1857,  and  having  at  one  time  500 
memben. 

The  Brook-Farm  Community,  founded  by  George  Ripley 
at  Rozbnry,  Mass.,  in  1843,  and  Fruitlands,  founded  by  A. 
Biuusou  Aicott  and  othen  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  in  1843,  con- 
stitute the  transcendental  group,  tho  often  classed  with  the 
Poufieiistic  settlements,  one  of  which  Brook  Farm  became  in 
its  later  yean,  but  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  transcendental 
movement  in  and  near  Boston,  ana  particularly  to  the  Tran- 
scendental Club,  an  organization  of  cultured  people  formed  in 
Boston  in  r836. 

Of  tbe  Fourieristic  colonies  nearly  thirty  were  formed 
within  five  years  in  eight  different  states,  with  an  aggregate 
nrmhfnhip  of  about  4,soo,  and  a  longevity  ranging  from  a 
few  months  to  seventeen  yean. 

Of  the  several  spiritualistic  communities  those  founded  by 
Thomas  Lake  Harris  at  Brockton,  N.  Y.,  in  1867,  and  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal..  a  few  years  later,  are  the  most  important, 
unless  we  include  in  this  group  the  Shaken,  who  have  abound- 
ed in  spiritualistic  phenomena  during  their  long  career,  and 
daim  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  spiritualism  into  this 
country.  Several  smaller  communities  owe  their  origin  to 
spiritualism. 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  no  classification  of 
the  communistic  societies  of  the  United  States  which  may  be 
made  will  prove  entirely  accurate,  there  being,  for  example, 
zeligioos  people  in  the  non-religious  and  Fourieristic  societies, 
and  vice  vena. 

Of  tbe  communities,  commonwealths,  brotherhoods,  and 
cooperative  settlements  of  recent  date  may  be  mentioned: 
The  Koreahan  Community  at  Estero,  Fla.;  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  of  Georgia;  the  Ruskm  Commonwealth  of 
Tennessee  and  Georgia;  the  Cooperative  Brotherhood  of 
Burley,  Wash.;  the  Equality  Colony,  Equality,  Wash.;  the 
Indostrial  Sint^Tax  Association,  Fairhope,  Ala.;  tbe  Colo- 
rado Cooperative  Company;  the  Preeland  Association  of 
Washington;  the  Mutual  Home  Association  of  Washington; 
tbe  Stiwsht-Edgen  of  SUten  Island  and  New  YorkLShalam, 
or  "Tbe  Children's  Land,"  of  New  Mexico;  and  the  Woman's 
Commonwealth  of  Washington  city. 

These  settlements  are  all  of  too  recent  origin  to  furnish 
notcwDrthjr  examples  of  success;  but  they  all  emphasize  the 
longing  desire  filling  the  hearts  of  thousands  for  a  life  free  from 
the  contention  and  oompetitioa  so  universally  prevalent. 

There  have  been  but  two  widespread  move- 
ments in  this  cotintiy  restilting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  communistic  societies:  that  in  1825, 
idMn  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  Scotland, 


electrified  the  nation  with  his  grand  schemes  of 
social  amelioration;  and  again  m  the  decade  be- 
tween 1840  and  1850  when  Fourierism  was 
heralded  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  Horace 
Greeley,  Chas.  A.  Dana,  Albert  Brisbane,  and  a 
score  of  other  able  writers  and  speakers,  as  the 
great  social  panacea — the  one  system  that  was  to 
orin^  in  the  era  of  universal  brotherhood  and 

i'ustice.  The  first  movement  produced,  as  we 
lave  seen,  nineteen  societies  which  survived  for  a 
few  years  only;  the  latter  produced  about  thirty, 
some  of  which  were  of  much  longer  duration,  but 
none  exceeding  seventeen  years. 

The  present  status  of  the  community  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  less  favorable  than  it 
was  in  former  years,  undoubtedly  owing  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  prosperous  religious 
communities  have  been  tmable  to  fully  maintain 
their  organization  and  prosperity  after  the  death 
of  their  founders,  and  have  either  modified  their 
property  arrangements  or  dissolved;  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  i^litical  socialism  now  absorbs 
much  of  the  attention  that  would  otherwise  be 
given  to  experimental  communism,  its  advocates 
claiming  that  only  through  state  and  national  aid 
can  the  objects  which  communists  have  so  much 
at  heart — true  and  just  relations  of  man  to  man 
and  man  to  society — be  realized.  Still  there 
exist  to-day:  (1)  the  Ephrata  Community  (after 
17s  years),  (2)  the  fifteen  Shaker  Communities 
(after  131  years),  (3)  the  Harmony  Community 
(after  10 1  years),  (4)  the  Amana  Commtmity 
(after  64  years) ,  (5)  the  Oneida  Community  (after 
59  years,  tho  transformed  into  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany after  32  years),  (6)  the  Koreshan  Commu- 
nity, and  (7)  the  Straight-Edgers;  in  addition  to 
various  brotherhoods,  cooperative  colonies,  and 
other  societies  of  recent  date;  and  such  experi- 
ments continue  and  seem  destined  to  contmue 
despite  all  discouragements  and  failures. 

Wm.  Alfred  Hinds. 

Rbtbrbncbs:  History  of  American  Socialtsms,  by  Noyes; 
Commumstic  SocitHts  of  Ou  UniUd  Stales,  by  NordhofT; 
American  Communities,  by  W.  A.  Hinds;  Communistic 
Societies  of  the  United  States,  by  Bushee;  Cooperative  Com- 
munities, by  Kent;  f/.  5.  Labor  BuUeiin,  No.  35;  Commu- 
»«rm  and  Socialism,  by  Woolaey ;  SociaUsni,  by  Hitchcock; 
Transcendenf^lism  in  New  England,  by  Prothin^ham. 
See  also  the  individual  articles  on  communistic  societies. 

COUFETITION:  In  social  science  this  term 
denotes  the  strife  of  the  individual  or  of  a  group 
of  individuals  to  gain  the  utmost  possible  profit, 
rent,  or  wage  in  free  rivalry  with  other  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals.  It  is  defined  in  Pal- 
grave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  as 

the  free  action  of  individual  self-interest.'  But 
this  is  not  enough.  The  free  action  of  individual 
self-interest  may  lead  a  man  into  cooperation  or 
sociaUsm,  the  opposites  of  competition.  The 
distinctive  characteristic  of  competition  is  in  its 
being  the  free  action  of  self-mterest  in  fair 
rivoS'y  with  some  other  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals. One  man  cannot  compete.  He  must 
compete  with  somebody.  This  is  seen  in  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  from  com  and  petere,  to 
seek  t<^ther. 

Competition,  so  conceived,  is  held  by  most  to 
be  to-day  the  supreme  law  of  trade.  As  such  it  is 
defended  by  behevers  in  present  industrial  meth- 
ods, is  bitterly  condemned  by  Socialist  reformers, 
while  perhaps  the  majority  of  minds,  and  almost 
all  political  economists  to-day,  see  evils  in  un- 
linuted  competition,  and  would  modify  its  free 
play,  but  not  supplant  it  by  any  other  principle. 
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Still  another  school  of  thought  denies  that  we 
have  free  competition  to-day,  and  declares  that 
what  is  needed  to  save  us  from  otir  present  in- 
dustrial ills  is  not  less  competition,  but  more 
competition.     We  notice  these  four  views: 

I.  The  believen  in  oompetition  usually  assert  fint  that  it 
is  the  law  of  nature,  and  tney  ■omettiSes  add  that  It  i<  "  the 
law  of  God."  "Theorist!  and  sentimentalists  may  talkas 
they  will,"  say  the  believers  in  competition,  "of  aboUshing 
the  strife  for  self  or  the  struggle  for  existence, 
the  play  of  self-interest;  but  the  fact  remains 
The  Argn-  that  this  principle  always  has  existed  in  the 
mant  £r  world,  always  has  ruled  the  world,  has  pro- 
Bwnt  nu-  duced  and  exists  most  in  the  most  progressive 
Con^ration  civilizations."  "Progiessr"  says  Professor 
Flower  ("  Reply  to  an  Address  by  the  Trades' 
Council,  Newcastle,  September,  1880),  "has 
been  due  to  the  opportunity  of  those  mdividuala  who  are  a 
litde  superior  in  some  respects  to  their  fellows,  of  asserting 
their  superiority,  and  of  continuing  to  live,  and  of  promuln- 
ting  as  an  inheritance  that  superiority."  "To  formulate  tnis 
as  the  immutable  law  of  progress  since  the  be^nnings  of  life 
has  been,"  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  tells  us  ("Social  Evolution," 
p.  34),  "  one  a[  the  principal  results  of  the  biological  science  of 
tbe  century."  "It  is,"  says  Professor  Flower,  "the  message 
which  pure  and  abstract  biological  research  has  sent  to  help  us 
on  with  some  of  the  commonest  problems  of  human  life" 
iidtm).  "It  is,"  Mr.  Kiddadda  (idm,  p.  3;),  "an  inevitable 
law  at  life  f>«n""g  the  higher  forms,  that  competition  and 
selection  must  not  only  always  accompany  progress,  but  that 
they  must  prevail  amon^  every  form  of  life  which  is  not  actu- 
ally retrogntding."  Soculism,  therefore,  which  aims  "at  the 
final  suspensioD  of  that  personal  struggle  for  existence," 
cannot,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd,  "in  any  case  avoid  progressive 
degeneration"  (tdm,  p.  aio).  This  is  the  main  argument 
urged  in  a  hundred  forma  by  the  believers  in  competition. 
Competition  is  the  source  of  progress.  We  must,  therefore, 
have  competition  in  order  to  cave  progress. 
*  But,  sesa&dly,  competition  is  defended  as  working  on  the 
whole  for  the  ^ood  of  alt  classm.  Most  orthodox  economists 
take  this  positton.  Professor  Pawcett  ("Political  Economy," 
book  ii.,  chap,  ii.),  says  of  oompetition;  "The  poverty  of  the 
poor  is  often  attributed  to  it:  but  we  shall  have  reason  to  show 
that  it  is  no  enemy  to  the  working  classes.  Without  it,  their 
poverty  would  be  rendered  doubly  severe;  for  it  is  an  active 
spirit  of  competition  which  maintains  the  capital  from  which 
toe  wages  of  the  laborers  are  paid.  Competition  befriends  the 
working  classes  in  other  respects;  it  cheapens  commodities, 
and  insures  that  the  maximum  of  wages  shall  always  be  paid. 
Competition  is  not  confined  to  one  class;  it  may  be  as  rife 
among  buyers  as  among  sellers,  or  among  the  employers  as 
among  the  employed.  Individuals  who  Dave  goods  to  sell 
are  anxious  to  realize  as  large  profits  as  possible;  but  when 
there  is  competition,  a  trader  cannot  be  paid  mote  than  what 
is  termed  a  lair  price  for  his  goods,  because  if  he  attempts  to 
obtain  more  than  the  ordinary  price  he  will 
be  undersold  by  other  traden.  When  buyers 
WagM  compete  with  each  other  they  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  greatest  gains,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  buy  upon  the  best  passible  terms;  and  thus 
when  buyers  are  each  intent  on  purchasing  on  the  most  favora- 
ble terms,  a  commodity  is  sure  to  realize  what  it  is  worth. 
It  therefore  follows  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  oompetition  pre- 
vents a  trader  obtaining  exceptionally  high  profits,  on  the 
other  hand  it  insures  to  nim  a  uur  price  for  his  goods.  Some, 
perhaps,  may  think  it  unfortunate  that  employers,  stimulated 
by  a  desire  to  realize  the  largest  ^ns,  should  seek  to  engage 
their  laboien  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.  But  such  con- 
duct upon  the  part  of  tbe  employers  inflicts  no  injury  upon 
the  laborers;  for  whenever  there  is  activity  of  competition,  an 
individual  manufacturer  or  trader  is  as  powerless  to  get 
laborers  to  work  for  him  at  less  than  the  ordinary  wages  as  he 
would  be  to  buy  cotton  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  his  fellow 
manufacturers.  The  price  of  cotton  is  maintained  because 
there  are  those  who  an  anxious  to  purchase  it:  the  rate  of 
wages  is  also  maintained  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  ptir> 
chase  labor.  (Competition,  consequently,  exerts  no  tendency 
to  reduce  profits  or  wage*;  tbe  tendency  is  rather  one  oiE 
equalization. 

Anothar  ftmn  of  the  same  araument  is  to  say  that  compe- 
tition  worBTor  the  good  of  all  because  it  tends  to  make  each 
individual  and  each  nation  do  what  they  can  do  best.  Where 
each  individual  and  each  nation  is  striving  in  a  free  market, 
that  individual  and  that  nation  that  can  do  raven  work  or 
produce  a  dven  commodity  the  best  irill  win.  We  thus  have 
the  torvivia  of  the  fittest.  But  there  is  something  which  each 
man  and  each  nation  can  do  best.  Therefore  under  free 
competition  each  man  and  each  nation  will  do  what  he  or  it 
candk)  best,  and  all  be  benefited  by  the  exchange. 

Thirdly,  believen  in  oompetition  say  nothing  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Palmve's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Econ- 
omy says:  "  It  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  upon  what  other 
principle  certain  complicated  transactions  of  modem  trade 
and  industry  could  be  iMulated." 

"The  diiScuIty  of  finding  any  adequate  substitute  for  i* 
(the  motive  of  self-interest)  is  on  almost  invindUe  obstacle 


in  the  way  of  reconstructini;  society  oo  any  bat  its  present 
individualistic  basis"  (Sidgwick). 

Jevons  says:  "Scientific  nimer,  chap,  vii.):  "There  is  no 
way  <rf  deciding  what  is  a  fair  day's  wages,  outside  compe- 
tition." 

I^tltlXi_the  believen  in  competition  defend  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  tends  to  make  individuals  self-reliant,  independent, 
inventive,  lUert,  quick  to  conceive,  strong  to  execute,  ready  to 
dare.  They  point  out  that  the  most  progressive  nations  are 
thoee  where  competition  has  had  the  greatest  development. 

II.  Ckiming  to  the  views  of  those  who  disbelieve  in  compe- 
tition, theyTln  the  first  place,  deny  that  competition  and 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  the  only  cause  01  progress.  Saya 
(Jharies  itingsley:  "That  self-interest  is  a  law  of  human 
nature  I  know  well:  that  it  ought  to  be  the  root  law  of  human 
sodety  I  deny,  unless  society  is  to  sink  down  again  into  a 
Roman  empire  and  a  cage  of  wild  beasts."  "Onnpetition," 
said  P.  D.  Maurice,  "  is  put  forth  as  the  law  of  the  universe. 
This  is  a  lie.  The  time  is  come  to  dedara  it  a  lie  by  word  and 
deed." 

That  oompetition  and  the  strugl^  for  existence  have  en- 
tered into  and  do  still  enter  into  the  progress  of  the  world,  no 
one  denies;  it  is  simply  denied  that  it  is  the  only  way  of  mak- 
ing piugiess.     Mr.  Kidd's  "Social  Evolution," 
that  lauds  competition  as  "the  immutable 
n*  Ann-   l*v  at  progress,    is  full  of  instances  of  prog- 
-.j^f  .  ^t^mt  ress  in  dviUzation  made  by  the  spirit  of  altm- 
^^SS       ism  and  self-sacrifice.     Even  animals  (Uke  the 
OompKitlon  beaver  and  the  ant)  progress  by  cooperation. 
Human  sodety  has  progressed  immeasutably 
by  organization,  by  combination,  by  cooper*- 
tion.     It  is  not  true  that  thoee  states  are  the  most  uiogtessiva 
where  competition  is  the  least  controlled.    One  chief  function 
of  the  State  is  to  limit  competition,  and  when  the  State  has 
reached  the  fullest  developinent,  as  in  (}eimany ,  England,  and 
America,  then  dvilization  is  the  best.     Biology,  if  it  asserts 
that  competition  is  the  law  of  progress,  has  studied  the  lower 
forms  of  life  more  than  the  higher.     It  is  almost  more  true 
that  progress  is  proportional  to  man's  escape  from  competi- 
tion.    Competition  patterns  after  the  brutes;  cooperation 
patterns  after  the  nobler  instincts  of  humanity. 

It  is  not,  however,  daimed  by  the  disbelievers  in  competition 
that  competition  hsis  no  place  in  sodety.  They  simply  argue 
for  an  evolution  of  competition.  Competition  does  tend  to 
the  survival  of  those  most  fit  to  compete  in  the  form  of  strug- 
gle in  which  the  competition  takes  place.  The  primitive 
competition  was  purely  phyacal.  Men  fought  with  bare 
hands,  with  dubs,  or  with  spears,  poisoned  arrows,  etc.  It 
produced  phytical  gianta— Agamemnons,  Herculeses,  Nim- 
rods.  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days.'  But  by  the  grad- 
ually developing  combination  of  law.  order,  and  State,  the 
competition  of  force  was  checked,  and  replaced  by  a  compe- 
tition more  intellectual.  Did  the  race  deteriorate?  No;  It 
simply  developed  a  higher  form  of  leaders,,  the  Alexandere, 
Hanmbals,  Ckssik,  Napoleons  of  sodety.  To-day  cooper- 
ation, combination,  arbitration  are  replacing  the  competition 
of  conquerors;  competition  is  now  industrial.  It  is  develop- 
ing leaders  in  that  form  of  competition — ^"Napoleons  of 
finance" — the  Rothschilds,  Camegies,  Rockefellen,  etc. 
What  the  disbelieven  in  industrial  oompetition  ask  is  not 
that  competition  be  done  away  with,  but  simply  that  it  be 
lifted  up  to  a  higher  level.  As  the  State  now  m  the  main 
prevents  physioal  oompetition  and  protects  the  life  of  the 
weakest  citizen,  so  they  would  have  the  State  replace  indus- 
trial competition  by  fraternal  coopoation^nd  set  men  free 
to  compete  in  art.  in  sdence,  in  learning.  This,  they  say^will 
produce  not  degeneration,  but  a  higher  type  of  men.  'They 
deny  that  industrial  competition  produces  the  best  dtizens. 
It  exists  nowhere  so  fiercdy  as  in  the  United  States."  What 
is  the  result?  Smart  business  men— the  "smartest"  in  tbe 
worid.  But  are  these  the  highest  type  of  men?  Says  Mr. 
Bryce  ("American  Commonwealth,"  port  iv.,  chap.  81):  "In 
no  country  does  one  find  so  many  men  of  eminent  capadty 
for  business,  shrewd,  fordble,  and  daring,  who  are  so  unin- 
teresting, so  intellectually  barren,  outside  the  sphere  of  their 
business  knowledge."  Industrial  competition  produces  a 
survival  of  the  industrially  smart,  with  little  reference  to 
thnr  morels.  Morals  do  bdp  to  a  slight  extent,  but  very 
slight.  Says  John  Stuart  HiU  IForUtigMy  Rmim,  Feb., 
187a):  "If  persons  an  hdped  in  their 
worldly  career  by  their  virtues,  so  ore  they, 
Oomprttti(m  ""^  .P«haps  quite  as  often,  by  their  vices;  by 
j^  -*  servihty  and  sycophancy,  by  hard-hearted 
dOM  not  and  close-fisted  selnshness,  by  the  permitted 
Frodvaa  the  lies  and  tricks  of  trade,  by  gambling  specula- 
v^t  tions,    not   sddom  by   downright   knavery. 

*  Energies  and  talents  are  of  much  more  avail 

for  success  in  life  than  virtues;  but  if  one  man 
succeeds  by  employing  eneigy  and  talent  in 
something  generally  useful,  another  thrives  by  exercising  the 
same  qualities  in  out-generaling  and  ruining  a  rival.  It  is  aa 
much  as  any  moralist  ventures  to  assert,  that,  other  circum- 
stances being  given,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  with 
parity  of  advantages  an  honest  person  has  better  chances  tlian 
a  rogue.  Even  this,  in  many  stations  and  circumstances  of 
life.  Is  questionable;  anything  more  than  this  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  honesty,  as  a  means 
of  success,  tells  for  as  much  as  a  difference  of  one  single  step 
on  the  lodal  ladder.    The  connection  between  fortune  and 
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eondnct  is  mainly  this,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  had  conduct, 
or  rather  ci  some  lands  of  had  conduct,  which  suffices  to  ruin 
any  amount  of  good  fortune;  but  the  convene  is  nut  true;  in 
the  situation  of  most  people  no  degree  whatever  of  good  con- 
duct can  be  counted  upon  for  raising  them  in  the  world,  with- 
out the  aid  of  fortunate  accidents. '  As  for  what  competi- 
tion means  to  the  working  classes,  says  Louis  Blanc,  quoted 
by  IGU  in  the  above  review; 

"  What  is  competition  from  the  point  of  view  o€  the  worlc- 
man?  It  ia  work  put  up  to  auction.  A  contractor  wants  a 
wuilmian:  three  present  themselves.  'How  much  for  your 
mAi'  Half  a  crown;  I  have  a  wtfe  and  children.'  'Well; 
and  how  much  for  ]roais?'  'Two  shillings;  I  have  no  chil- 
dren ,  but  I  have  a  vnfe.'  '  Very  well ;  and  now  how  much  for 
yoai'  'Oneandeight  pence  are  enough  forme;  I  am  single.' 
Then  you  shall  have  the  work.'  Ic  is  done;  the  bargain  is 
struck.  And  what  are  the  other  two  workmen  to  do?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  die  quietly  of  hunger.  But  what  If  they 
take  to  thieving?  Never  fear;  we  have  the  police.  Tomur^ 
der?  We  have  got  the  hangman.  As  for  the  lucky  one,  his 
^uxnph  is  only  temporary.  Let  a  fourth  workman  make  his 
appearance,  strong  enough  to  fast  every  other  dsy,  and  his 
price  will  run  down  still  lower;  there  will  be  a  new  outcast,  a 
oe^  recruit  for  the  prison  perhaps!  .  ,  . 

"  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  under  the  system  of  un- 
limited competition,  the  continual  fall  of  wages  is  no  excep- 
tional circumstance,  but  a  necessary  and  general  fact?  Has 
the  {xipulation  a  limit  which  it  cannot  excxed  ?  Is  it  passible 
for  OS  to  say  to  industry^— industry  given  up  to  the  accidents 
of  individual  egotism  and  fertile  in  ruin — caA  we  sajr:  '  Thus 
far  Shalt  thou  go.  and  no  farther'?  The  population  increases 
constantly;  tell  the  poor  mother  to  become  sterile  and  blas- 
pheme the  God  who  made  her  fruitful,  for  if  you  do  not  the 
fiats  win  soon  become  too  narrow  for  the  combatants.  A 
machine  is  invented;  command  it  to  be  broken,  and  anathe- 
matise science,  for  if  you  do  not,  the  1,000  workmen  whom 
the  new  machine  deprives  of  work  will  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  neighboring  workshop,  and  lower  the  wages  of  their  com- 
panions. Thus  systematic  lowering  of  wages,  ending  in  the 
driving  out  of  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  is  the  inevitable 
effect  of  unlimited  competition.  It  is  an  industrial  system  by 
means  of  which  the  working  classes  are  forced  to  exterminate 
one  another." 

If  it  be  answered  to  this  that  such  is  not  the  fact;  that  the 
wcrldng  classes  are  not  exterminating  each  other;  that  their 
condition  has  steadily  risen  through  the  century,  and  that  the 
higher  workmen  of  England  and  America,  for  example,  do 
not  f^ar  the  competition  of  China  and  India,  it  is  to  be  said: 
**  Yea,  it  is  true  that  wages  have  risen;  but  is  this  the  result  of 
competition?  Is  it  not  because  competition  has  to  no  little 
extent  been  limited  in  England  and  America  by  trade-union 
combination  and  factory  legislation?  Have  not  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  as  a  rule  been  forced  from  unwilling  em- 
ployers by  organised  labor  and  by  legislation  ? "  U  ntil  trade- 
unions  were  developed,  and  before  there  were  efficient  factory 
laws,  when  competition  was  unrestrained,  wages  were  lower 
and  conditions  more  terrible  among  worlong  men  than  ever 
in  Engtish  history.  In  the  Middle  Ages  competition  was 
somewhat  restrained  by  feudalism,  tmd  later  by  monopoly 
grants.  Only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  first  of  this  has  competition  been  at 
all  unlimited.  Now  of  this  period  Thorold 
Rogers  says  ("Work  and  Wsges,"  p.  6j): 
"  I  am  convinced  that  at  no  period  of  English 
history  for  which  authentic  records  exist  was 
the  condition  of  manual  labor  worse  than  it 
was  from  1783— rSax,  the  period  in  which  manufacturers  and 
merchants  accumulated  fortunes  rapidly,  and  in  which  the 
rent  of  agricultural  land  was  doubled." 

The  trouble  with  comiietition  ia  that  it  puts  even  those 
mann&urtnrers  and  employers  who  would  be  just  at  the  mercy 
of  those  wbo  are  willing  to  do  anything  for  ^in.  Says  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.D.  ("An  Interpretation  of  the  Social 
Hovements  of  Our  Time,"  p.  11): 

"Without  legal  regulation  the  struggle  between  men  for 
commercial  supremacy  will  surely  force  society  to  the  level 
of  the  most  immoral  man  who  can  sustain  himself.  The  fit- 
test to  survive  unregulated  competition  will  be  he  who  is 
morally  the  least  fit  to  live.  For  purpose  of  iUustiation,  sup- 
pcse  ten  manufacturers  competing  with  each  other  to  supply 
the  market  with  cottons.  Assume  that  nine  ci  them,  recog- 
nizmg  the  lights  of  childhood,  would  gladly  exclude  ftom 
their  employ  all  but  adult  labor.  But  the  tenth  man  has  no 
moral  sense.  His  basineas  is  conducted  solely  with  a  view  to 
large  sales  and  a  broad  market.  As  child  labor  is  actually 
cheapo-  than  adult  labor,  he  gives  it  a  decided  preference. 
What  is  the  result?  Since  his  goods  come  into  competition 
with  the  goods  of  the  other  manufacturers,  and  since  we  who 
buy  goods  onljr  ask  recpecting  quality  and  price,  the  nine  men 
whose  mora]  instincts  we  commend  will  be  obliged,  if  they 
would  maintain  tbemsdves  in  business,  to  adopt  the  methom 
<t  the  tenth  man,  whose  immotal  character  we  condemn. 
Thus  the  monl  tone  ot  business  is  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  wont  man  who  can  sustain  himself  in  it." 

As  for  the  assertion  that  competition  is  necesaary  to  pro- 
duce indeiiendenoe.  self-reliance,  and  individual  exertion,  the 
SociaSsfs  who  would  supplant  competition  by  cooperation  do 
not  aigue  for  paternalism.  Says  a  Socialist  writer:  "Social- 
ists an  the  oppcdte  of  patcmalists.    The  Socialists  of  Ger- 
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many,  for  example,  recently  cast  1,500,000  votes  against  the 
so-called  paternal  socialism  of  the  emperor.  It  is  the  wealth;/ 
Camegies  who  would  manage  all  business  and  give  of  their 
fortunes  for  the  good  of  working  men,  who  are  the  reel  pater- 
nalists  of  the  day.  Under  democratic  socialism  the  people 
would  be  the  government,  and  work  and  manage  for  them- 
selves. It  would  be  the  very  'open  sesame'  of  character. 
Each  man  would  then  have  to  work.  No  drones  here;  no 
beggars  living  on  the  rich;  no  wealthy  parasites  fattening  on 
the  poor.  If  any  man  refused  to  work  he  would  be  left  to 
starve,  yet  with  no  one  to  blame  but  himself,  for  0Vfry  man 
would  Iktti  havt  an  opportunity  to  work.  By  nmply  doing  a 
few  houiB  of  honest  work  each  day  for  a  few  years  of  his  life 
(each  man  choosing  his  own  kind  of  work,  the  more  disagree- 
able kinds  of  work  being  favored  by  less  hours  being  de- 
manded in  them,  so  that  men  would  be  found  to  choose  even 
them),  every  man  would  be  sure  of  an  honest  competence. 
Does  any  man  assert  that  this  would  not  produce  better  and 
more  independent  character  than  we  have  to-day?  No 
sycophancy  of  employee  to  employer;  no  dependence  c^  pro- 
fessional men  upon  patrons;  no  servility  of  men  of  genius  to 
men  of  money.  There  would  still  be  competition,  but  for 
honor,  not  for  money.  Men  would  battle  to  see  who  should 
best  serve  the  community,  and  so  be  honored  by  their  fellow- 
men;  they  would  not  be  forced  to  battle  as  men  are  forced  to 
battle  to-day,  however  much  they  hate  it.  to  undercut  their 
rivals,  or  enter  into  'combines'  against  the  public.  Com- 
petition for  honor  would  alone  be  appealed  to,  as  that  alone 
would  mean  success.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  well  says:  'It  is 
instructive  to  notice  that  these  very  forces  may  already  be 
seen  at  work  in  every  case  in  which  subsistence  is  secured,  and 
honor  alone  supplies  the  stimulus  to  action.  The  soldier's 
subsistence  is  certain,  and  does  not  depend  on  his  exertions. 
At  once  he  becomes  susceptible  to  appeals  to  his  patriotism, 
to  his  nprit  d*  corps,  to  the  honor  ct  his  flag;  he  wiU  dare  any- 
thing for  glory,  and  value  a  bit  of  bronse,  which  is  the  "rewsfd 
of  valor,'  far  more  than  a  hundred  times  its  weight  in  gold. 
Yet  many  of  the  private  soldiers  come  from  the  worst  of  the 
population. 

She  oontinuaa:  'Or  take  the  eagerness,  self-denial,  and 
strenuous  effort  thrown  by  young  men  into  their  mere  gamesl 
The  desire  to  be  captain  of  the  Oxford  eleven,  stroke  of  the 
(Cambridge  boat,  victor  in  the  foot-race  or  the  leaping — ^in  a 
word,  the  desire  to  excel — is  strong  enough  to  impel  to  exer^ 
tions  which  often  ruin  physical  h^th.  Everywhere  we  see 
the  multiform  desires  of  numanity  assert  themselves  when 
once  livelihood  is  secure.' " 

The  final  argument  of  the  opponents  of  competition  to-day 
is,  that  competition  cannot  endure,  that  competition  inevi- 
tably leads  to  combination,  and  that,  therefore,  the  only 
question  is  not  a  choice  between  competition, 
or  combination,  but  between  different  kinds  of 
OOB^atitiOB  combinations.     Starting    with     competition, 
Devdoiia      the  few  strong  competitors  find  that  it  pavs  to 
n      \j     zT      combine.     They  therefore  combine  and  es- 
liWnmiiaaon  tablish  a   private  monopoly.      The  problem 
thus  for  the  people  becomes,  not  whether  they 
shall  compete  or  combine,  but  whether  they 
shall  submit  to  the  rule  of  private  combinations  or  demo- 
cratif^ly  combine  themselves  through  the  State.      It  is  a 
question  of  monopoly  vs.  monopolies,  of  democracy  vs.  the 
worst  kind  of  an  oligarchy,  the  rule  of  the  plutocrat.     'The 
choice  comes,  they  say,  not  between  socialism  or  individual- 
ism, but  between  socialism  and  plutocracy. 

III.  Many  minds  to-da^r  and  most  profest  political  econo- 
mists would  not  abolish  industrial  competition,  but  simply 
limit  it.     Says  Professor  Jevons,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
"The  State  m  Relation  to  Labor"  :  "The  subject  is  one  in 
which  we  need  above  all  things — discrimina- 
tion.    Restrictions  on  industry  are  not  good 
PoIitlMl     ^"^  ^'I  f*^  "•  ^''^  according  as  they  are  idt- 
VnAnamisfa   V°^^  wisely  and  with  good  intentions,  or 
AwnomuiB   foolishly  and  with  sinister  intentions.    Prima 
facit,  indeed,  restriction  is  bad,  because  Prov- 
idence is  vriser  than  the  legislator — that  is  to 
say,  the  action  of  the  natural  forces  of  evolution  will  insure 
welfare  better  than  the  ill-considered  laws  of  the  prejudiced 
and  unskilful  legislator.     But  reason  is  a  Divine  gift,  and 
where  upon  the  grounds  of  clear  experience  interpreted  by 
logical  reasoning  we  can  see  our  way  to  a  definite  improve- 
ment in  some  class  of  people  without  injuring  others,  we  are 
under  the  obligation  of  endeavoring  to  promote  that  improve- 
ment.    The  greater  part  of  the  interference  of  trade  societies 
is  objectionable,  because,  tho  directed  toward  the  welfare  of 
a  part,  it  is  directed  against  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.    All  other  industrial  problems  must  be  solved  by 
similar  careful  estimation  of  the  total  utilitarian  results. 

"  If  such  be  a  true  view  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  royal  road  to  legislation  in  such  matters.  We  cannot 
expect  to  agree  in  utilitarian  estimates,  at  least  without  much 
debate.  We  mtist  agree  to  differ;  and  tho  we  are  bound  to 
argue  feariemly,  it  should  be  with  the  consciousness  that  there 
is  room  for  wide  and  bona  ftd«  difference  of  opinion.  We  must 
consent  to  advance  cautiously,  step  by  step,  feeling  our  way, 
adopting  no  foregone  conclusions,  trusting  no  single  science, 
expecting  no  infallible  guide.  We  must  neither  maximize  the 
functions  of  government  at  the  beck  of  quasi-military  officials, 
nor  minimise  them  according  to  the  theories  of  the  very  best 
pbiloaopbera.    We  must  learn  to  judge  each  case  upon  its 
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merits,  interpreting  with  painful  care  all  experience  witich 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter." 

This  is  probably  the  view  of  most  professional  economists 
to-day,  tho  as  to  Jevons's  assertion  that  Providence  works 
through  competition,  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  State  is  not 
quite  as  much  a  natural  development  under  Providence  as  any 
fiercest  competition, 

IV.  We  must  not  forget  the  view  of  those  who  assert  that 

we  do  not  have  competition  to-day.     They  say  that  under 

various     laws,    protecting     private    property 

in  land,  men  are  not  free  to  compete.     They 

Tlie  Indi-      trace  most  monopolies  in  America,  for  exam- 

yidasilistlo     P^^-  ^°  ^  protective  tariff,  and  the  most  radical 


Tiaw 


among  them  assert  that  as  long  as  the  law 


cognizes  private  property  in  land,  men  can- 
)t  be  really  free  to  compete.     Some  would 


recQ 

not  be  really  free  to  compete. 

abolish  all  taxes,  save  on  land  values.  The 
total  value  of  the  land,  which  no  individual  has  created, 
they  would  take  by  taxation  for  the  community  that  has 
given  land  its  value,  and  then,  thus  putting  all  men  on  a 
natural  equality,  they  would  let  man  be  absolutely  free  to 
work,  sell,  or  cooperate  as  he  will.  They  argue  that  men, 
when  natural  opportunities  are  not  monopolized,  are  so  nearly 
equal  in  ability,  that  no  man  could  take  much  advantage  of 
his  neighbor,  but  each  would  be  led  to  do  that  which  he 
could  do  best,  and  exchange  the  fruits  of  his  activity  in 
equality  and  in  freedom.  (For  a  complete  statement  of  this 
view,  see  Sinolb  Tax.)  It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
men  are  not  equal  in  ability;  that  even  on  free  land  the 
smart,  the  shrewd,  the  strong  would  soon  lord  it  over  the  al- 
truistic and  the  weak,  and  free  com(>etition  lead  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  shrewdest  and  smartest  competitor. 

COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  (for  the  facts 
of  the  compulsory  arbitration  laws  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  which  are  the  only  gen- 
eral compulsory  arbitration  laws  in  the  world, 
see  articles  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  and 
New  Zealand).  The  following  article  by  Samuel 
Gompers  presents  the  reasons  why  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  has  al- 
most universally  opposed  compulsory  arbitration. 
Mr.  Gompers  says: 

The  very  terms  arbitration  and  compulsory 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  Arbi- 
tration implies  the  voluntary  action  of  two  par- 
ties of  diverse  interests  submitting  to  disinter- 
ested parties  the  question  in  dispute,  or  likely  to 
come  in  dispute. 

Compulsion,  by  any  process,  and  particularly 
by  the  powers  of  government,  is  repugnant  to  the 

frinciple  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  arbitration. 
i  organized  labor  should  fail  to  appreciate  the 
danger  involved  in  the  proposed  schemes  of  so- 
called  compulsory  arbitration,  and  consent  to  the 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  its  enforcement, 
there  would  be  introduced  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  the  workers  to  strike  in  defense  of  their  in- 
terests and  the  enforcement  by  the  government 
of  specific  and  personal  service  and  labor.  In 
other  words,  under  a  law  based  upon  compulsory 
arbitration,  if  an  award  were  made  against  labor, 
no  matter  how  unfair  or  how  unjust,  and  brought 
about  by  any  means,  no  matter  how  questionable, 
we  would  be  compelled  to  work  or  to  suffer  the 
stated  penalty,  which  might  be  either  mulcting 
in  damages  or  going  to  jail,  not  one  scintilla  of 
distinction,  not  one  jot  removed  from  slavery. 

Arbitration  is  only  possible  when  voluntary. 
It  never  can  be  successfully  carried  out  unless 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  or  controversy  are  equals, 
or  nearly  equals,  m  power  to  protect  or  defend 
themselves,  or  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  other 
party. 

It  is  our  aim  to  avoid  strikes,  but  I  trust  that 
the  day  will  never  come  when  the  workers  of 
our  coimtry  will  have  so  far  lost  their  manhood 
^and  independence  as  to  surrender  their  right  to 
strike  or  refuse  to  strike.  We  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent strikes,  but  there  are  some  conditions  far 
worse  than  strikes,  and  among  them  is  a  demor- 
alized, degraded,  and  debased  manhood.    Th« 


right  to  quit  work  at  any  time,  and  for  any  reason 
sui&cient  to  the  workman  himself,  is  the  con- 
crete expression  of  individual  liberty.  Hence  any 
curtailment  of  this  right,  by  and  through  law, 
or  by  and  through  contract  enforced  by  law,  is, 
in  fact,  a  negation  of  liberty  and  a  return  to 
serfdom. 

The  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  law 
of  New  Zealand,  the  law  creating  and  governing 
the  Indiana  Lai>or  Commission  and  Arbitration 
Board,  copied  from  the  laws  of  1897  and  issued 
by  the  Indiana  commissioners,  and  the  arbitra- 
tion law  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  an  act  concerning 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
v--i„. T..ri» ™erce  and  other  employees,  ap- 
*""""^^  proved  June  i,  1898,  along  with  other 
mformation  from  this  and  European 
countries,  show  that  the  kernel  of  all  this  species 
of  legislation  is  a  desire  to  prevent  strikes  by 
punishing  the  strikers.  Our  existing  form  of 
society  is  unquestionably  based  upon  manufac- 
ture, commerce,  and  transportation,  and  any- 
thing that  disturbs  the  industries  is  resented,  and 
means  are  sought  to  prevent  a  recurrence  and 
to  clothe  it  in  such  a  garb  that  public  opinion 
will  accept  it  and  permit  its  execution. 

The  industrial  courts  of  France  are,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  organized  much  in  the  same  way. 
The  bill  to  prevent  strikes,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  German  Reichstag  at  the  instance  of  the 
frovemment,  had  the  same  underlying  motive, 
and  practically  the  same  way,  of  attaining  this 

Surpose.  In  the  law  adopted  by  the  Hungarian 
•iet — we  again  meet  the  same  purpose  to  pre- 
vent strikes  by  punishing  the  strikers.  The 
question  of  extending  the  master  and  servant 
laws  of  Sweden  to  the  industrial  workers  of  that 
country  was  under  discussion  in  the  Swedish 
Ricksdag,  and  was  for  some  time  fiercely  com- 
bated by  the  lovers  of  liberty  of  that  covmtry, 
but  it  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  other  day  a 
strike  on  the  street-cars  in  Stockholm  was  sup- 
pressed by  sending  several  of  the  strikers  to 
prison  for  long  terms. 

Coming  now  to  our  own  country,  we  find  that 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  which  would 
admit  of  every  train  being  made  a  mail  train, 
and  which,  under  the  postal  laws,  would  have 
subjected  the  strikers  in  railroad  transportation 
to  imprisonment  for  delaying  the  mails.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  the  bill  failed. 
Then  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Olney  ar- 
bitration bill,  which  provided  for  arbitration, 
voluntary  in  submission,  or  in  its  initiatory  stages, 
but  with  compulsory  obedience  to  the  award; 
that  is,  the  award  was  to  be  enforced  by  a  direct 
penalty  for  the  individual  violating  the  same. 
The  Indiana  law  has  the  following  provisions: 

"An  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration  under 
this  act  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  state  the 
issue  to  be  submitted  and  decided,  and  shall  have 
the  effect  of  an  agreement  by  the  parties  to  abide 
by  and  perform  the  award.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  may  be  called 
voluntary  arbitration,  because  it  is  voluntarily 
entered  into.  The  parties  agree  from  the  very 
beginning  that  if  they,  for  some  reason  sufficient 
to  themselves,  should  decline  to  abide  by  and 
perform  the  award,  they  are  willing  that  the 
judge  alone,  without  any  jury  and  without  any 
limit  as  to  time,  may  send  them  to  prison  until 
they  shall  consent  to  perform  the  labor  which 
the  award  enjoins  upon  them.    The  thought  un- 
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derlying  this  law  is  that  the  individual  man  may 
alienate  his  right  to  liberty,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
destructive  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States.  It  is  equally 
dangerous  with  the  New  Zealand  law,  the  Hun- 
garian statute,  or  the  proposed  law  of  Germany, 
because  it  aims  at  tying  uie  worker  to  the  mine, 
the  factory,  or  the  means  of  transportation  upon 
which  he  works. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  South 
in  1900  decided  to  submit  to  the  legislature  of 
each  of  the  Southern  States  a  law  providing  for 
term  contracts,  the  violation  of  which  would 
be  punished  as  a  felony,  and  that  they  did 
this  with  the  specific  purpose  of  preventing 
strikes  and  of  inviting  Northern  capital.  When 
their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  as  yet  not  "bothered"  by  labor  organiza- 
tions, they  answered:  "That's  true,  and  that's 
just  the  reason  why  we  decided  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  any  and  to  stop  strikes 
m  the  most  effective  manner." 

All  these  schemes  are  reactionary  in  their 
character. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  why  many  well- 
meaning,  honest,  and  conscientious  men  and 
women  favor  some  form  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  their'  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  refusal  to  arbitrate  on  the  part 
of  some  large  corporations  or  other  employers  of 
labor.  It  is  felt  that  the  rest  of  the  public  are 
made  innocent  sufferers  and  victims,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  give  to  the  public 
the  facts,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who  is 
actually  to  blame.  Whenever  they  are  asked: 
"Do  you  want  to  send  a  man  or  a  woman  to  jail 
for  quitting  work?"  they  immediately  answer, 
"No,  no."  What  they  seem  to  desire  is  that 
these  corporations  or  employers  who  refuse  to 
arbitrate  shall  in  some  way  be  compelled  to  do 
so.  This  is  manifestly  impossible.  Laws  that 
are  "jug  handled,"  even  if  possible  of  enactment 
and  execution,  invariably  have  the  handle  so 
placed  that  the  large  corporations  and  employers 
of  labor  keep  hold  of  the  handle.  Commissions, 
with  power  to  examine  and  report,  would  seem 
to  be  more  in  line  with  what  is  actually  desired, 
but  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
these  have  in  them  a  feature  dangerous  to  libertv, 
because  from  them  may  come,  and  sometimes  do 
come,  reports  which  have  a  tendency  to  warp 
public  opmion  and  prepare  it  for  measures  which, 
without  such  preparation,  the  public  would  un- 
hesitatingly repudiate. 

We  shall  insist  upon  the  right  to  quit  work 
whenever  the  conditions  of  the  labor  are  irksome 
to  us.  If  we  should  commit  an  error — ^which  is 
likely — then  we  will  be  the  sufferers  more  than 
any  other  or  all  other  peoples,  and  we  sjiall  have 
learned  by  that  error  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 
But  I  repeat,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  I  can 
cammana,  that  we  shall  always  insist  upon  our 
right  to  quit  work  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason 
at  an.  Samuel  Gompers. 

COMPULSORY  VOTING:  This  is  advocated 
by  some  social  reformers,  on  the  ground  that  in 
democratic  countries  the  government  ought  to 
represent  the  will  of  at  least  the  majority  of  all 
the  citizens  entitled  to  vote.  It  is  argued,  too, 
that  in  most  communities  if  all  the  citizens  voted, 
the  result  would  be  the  improvement  of  general 
conditions  and  the  diminution  of  corruption,  be- 
cause those  who  have  corrupt  or  low  motives  for 


voting  can  be  counted  on  to  go  to  the  polls,  while 
it  is  on  the  whole  those  who  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  most  incorruptible  who  refrain  from 
voting.  In  many  communities  the  stay-at-home 
vote  is  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  the  r^stered 
voters.  Compulsory  voting  exists  in  Belgium 
and  very  recently  in  Austria. 

COHSTOCK,  AHTHONY:  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice; 
bom  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  1844;  educated  in 
the  academies  of  New  Canaan  and  New  Britain. 
From  1863  to  1863  he  served  in  the  Union  army. 
Since  March,  1873,  he  hcis  been  post-oflfice  in- 
spector; and  secretary  and  chief  special  agent  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  since  its  org^anization  in  1873.  The  society 
has  made  about  3,021  arrests,  and  seized  and  de- 
stroyed 103  tons  of  obscene  matter  and  gambling 
materials.  He  has  written:  "Frauds  Exposed 
(1881);  "Gambling  Outrages"  (1887);  "Morals 
versus  Art"  (1888);  and  "Traps  for  the  Young" 
(1890).  Office:  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 

COMTE,  ISIDORE  AUGUSTE  MARIE  FRAN- 
COIS XAVIER:  French  philosopher;  bom,  at 
Montpellier,  France,  1798;  studied  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  in  Paris,  and  early  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  speculations.  He  became  acquainted 
with  St.  Simon,  and  entered  enthusiastically  into 
his  theories.  In  1820  Comte  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  exposition  of  the  Politique  Positive  of 
the  St.  Simonians.  The  work  did  not  satisfy  St. 
Simon,  who  deplored  the  absence  of  the  "religious 
and  sentimental  aspects"  of  his  system.  In  1825, 
on  the  death  of  St.  Simon,  Comte  broke  off  alto- 
gether from  the  school,  and  in  after-years  was 
accustomed  to  speak  slightingly  of  his  old  master's 
abilities.  In  1826  Comte  was  attacked  by  a  cere- 
bral disorder,  brought  on  by  "overwork  and 
heart  anxieties."  He  recovered,  however,  and  in 
1832  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
the  polytechnic  school,  which  position  he  held  for 
twenty  years,  till  he  was  forced  to  resign  in  i8j2, 
on  account  of  differences  with  his  colleagues.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1857. 

Comte's  works  are:  "Cours  de  Philosophic  Pos- 
itive" (6  vols.,  1830-42;  freely  translated  into 
English  and  condensed  by  Harriet  Martineau, 
2  vols.,  1853);  "Traits  El^mentaire  de  G^om^trie 
Analytique  '  (1843);  "Traits  d'Astronomie  Pop- 
ulaire"  (1845);  Discours  sur  I'Ensemble  ou 
Positivisme"  (1848);  "Syst^me  de  Politique 
Positive"  (4  vols.,  i8<i-S4;  Eng.  trans.,  1875, 
et  sea.,  Lon^&ns);  and  " Cat^chisme  Positiviste, 
ou  Sommaire  Exposition  de  la  Religion  Univer- 
selle"  (i  vol.,  1852).  In  brief,  Comte's  central 
and  governing  doctrine  is  this: 

The  race  (like  the  individual)  necessarily  passes  through 
three  intellectual  stages — the  theological,  the  metaphysical, 
and  the  positive.  "The  theological  conception  assumes  the 
direct  intervention  of  an  intelligent  agent,  presiding  over  the 
universe,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  arbitrary  distribution  of 
each  modification  undergone  by  nature.  The  metaphysical 
conception  searches  for  some  entity  to  whose  intervention  the 
phenomena  in  question  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  positive  con- 
ception disregards  till  causes,  and  addresses  itself  solely  to  the 
study  of  phenomena  as  they  present  themselves  to  the 
senses"  (Ward's  "Dynamic  Sociology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  93).  The 
theological  conception,  Comte  tells  us,  ruled  to  the  thirteenth 
centtiry;  the  metaphysical,  in  western  Europe,  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth.  To-day  man  asks,  according  to  him.  simply 
what  are  phenomena,  without  seeking  for  intelligent  agent  or 
intervening  entity.  Sociology  under  the  first  period,  he 
argues,  assumed  C^od  as  the  center  of  society;  in  the  second 
period,  it  forgot  God,  yet  found  naught.  It  was  critical, 
negative,  destructive;  its  only  positive  tendencies  were  in 
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wild,  visionary  and  anarchistic  schemes,  like  those  of  most  of 
the  French  revolutionists.  To-day,  he  says,  sociology  must 
be  constructive,  based  not  on  assiunption  of  God  or  man, 
but  only  on  proved  facts. 

This  leads  us  to  Comte's  gnat  distinction  as  a  sodolof^t, 
that  he  fiist  gave  sociology  a  place  as  a  science.  His  merit  is 
to  have  laid  emphasis  upon  ULCts  rather  than  u^n  theories; 
to  have  given  us  a  plan  of  arranging  facts,  which,  if  not  a 
good  plan,  at  least  teaches  us  to  have  some  plan,  to  insist 
upon  action  and  legislation  based  upon  knowledge  at  fikcts. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Philosophie  Posi- 
tive" (1839),  Comte  marks  out  the  broad  division 
between  social  statics  and  social  dynamics—- the 
former  studying  the  laws  of  social  coexistence, 
the  latter  those  of  social  development,  together 
forming  sociolog^y,  which  to  him  is  the  mas- 
ter science,  for  m  his  remarkable  ordering  of 
science  he  shows  how  the  different  sciences,  as 
they  emerge  into  the  clear  light  of  positivism, 
take  their  proper  place,  all  leading  up  to  sociology, 
as,  so  to  speak,  the  architect  who  builds  up  the 
thought  or  society,  tising  other  sciences  as  ma- 
terial. Yet  is  Comte  essentially  a  dogmatist. 
He  starts  out  with  asserting  that  "the  essential 
spontaneous  sociability  of  the  human  sjiecies,  in 
virtue  of  an  instinctive  penchant  for  a  life  in 
common,  can  in  no  way  be  henceforth  contested." 
'^n  the  matter  of  the  dynamics  of  sociology,  Comte 
finds  the  great  forces  of  life  in  the  instinct  for 
material  self-preservation,  in  the  battle  of  the 
attributes  of  humanity  over  those  of  animality, 
and  in  the  restlessness  of  ennui.  Of  laissez  faire 
Comte  was  no  friend.  He  favored  a  State  ruling 
all  life,  conducted  by  a  scientific  priesthood. 
Such  were,  in  brief,  the  teachings  of  the  world's 
first  great  sociologist. 

Comte's  sociologic  weakness  is  that  he  himself 
knew  little  of  sociologic  facts.  He  discovers  the 
ocean  and  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  know  it,  but 
not  much  of  the  ocean  does  he  himself  report. 

CONCEITTRATION  OF  WEALTH.  See  Wbalth. 

CONGO  QUESTION,  THE:  It  is  the  question 
whether  the  civilized  world  will  permit  the  exploi- 
tation of  perhaps  20,000,000  of  defenseless  people. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  according  to  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  Con- 
golese have  been  murdered,  directly  or  indirectlv, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  gains  of  a  gi-eat  rub- 
ber monopoly.  Of  this  monopoly  King  Leopold 
II.  of  Belgium  is  the  head  and  the  responsible  in- 
dividual. He  has  robbed  the  people  of  their 
native  land.  In  spite  of  his  own  law  that  the 
"tax"  limit  shall  amount  to  forty  hours  of  labor  a 
month,  he  has  extorted  the  labor  of  the  natives  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  300  days  in  the  year.  Prac- 
tically the  only  wages  which  the  people  receive  for 
their  never-ending  toil  is  the  aljuse  of  the  king's 
agents,  a  few  inhuman  white  men  and  an  army  of 
blacks,  for  the  most  part  cannibals  drawn  from 
alien  tribes.  Under  the  abuse  of  these  cannibals, 
which  takes  the  form  of  outrage,  mutilation,  arson, 
murder,  and  whippings  with  the  terrible  "chi- 
cotte"  of  raw  hippopotamus  hide,  the  Congolese 
are  disappearing  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
many  thousands  a  year. 

Frequent  denials  of  the  atrocities 
KiBg       practised    by   the    agents   of    King 

Leopold's    Leopold  have  been    made,   for  the 

Commiuion  most  part,  by  persons  more  or  less 

of  intimately  connected   with    the  so- 

Inqniry     called    "Belgian   Lobby"   in  Wash- 
ington.    Over  against  all  denials  are 
the  statements  of  King  Leopold's  own  Commiis- 


sion  of  Inquiry,  published  to  the  world  Oct.  30, 
1905.  This  commission  was  an  ex /xirte  body  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  It  sxient  five  months  in 
the  Congo  Free  State  collecting  evidence  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  natives.  It  consisted  of  men  of 
the  highest  capacity  and  honor.  Its  deliverances 
constitute  really  the  official  report  of  the  results 
of  the  government's  self-investigation.  Its  de- 
cisions must,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  final.  It 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  gravest  abuses. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  Prof.  Felicien  Cattier,  of 
Belgium,  made  the  following  statement: 

An  examination  of  the  Congo  Free  State  administration 
reveals  the  clear  and  indisputable  fact  that  the  Congo  Free 
State  is  not  a  colony  in  the  propter  sense  of  the  term;  it  is  a 
financial  speculation.  The  real  aims  of  those  in  authority  are 
pecuniary — to  incnase  the  amount  yielded  by  taxation,  to 
exploit  the  natural  wealth  of  the  coimtry,  to  effect  all  that  can 
stimulate  the  powers  of  production.  Everything  else  is 
subordinated  to  this  end.  The  colony  is  administer«l  neither 
in  the  interest  of  the  natives  nor  even  of  the  economic  interests 
of  Belgium;  the  moving  desire  is  to  assure  to  the.sovereign 
long  the  maximum  of  pecuniary  benefit. 

As  showing  the  character  of  the  atrocities  in  the 
Congo  Free  State,  we  may  cite  these  extracts  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  itself: 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  Congo  has  never  been 
under  cultivation,  this  interpretation  gives  to  the  state  a 

£roprietary  right,  absolute  and  exclusive,  to  almost  all  of  the 
Lnds,  ana  as  a  consequence,  it  can  grant  to  itself  all  the 
product  of  the  soil  and  prosecute  as  roboen  those  who  gather 
the  smallest  fruit,  and  as  accomplices  those  who  buy  the 
same.  It  could  prohibit  any  one  from  locating  upon  any 
portion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  state;  restrict  the  activities 
of  the  natives  to  a  very  limited  space;  and  immobilize  their 
economic  conditions.  This  principle  applied  abusively 
would  oppose  all  evolution  in  the  life  of  the  native.  .  .  .Mis- 
sionaries, both  F^testant  and  Catholic,  were  unanimous  in 
accentuating  the  general  wretchedness  existing  in  the  regions. 
One  of  them  said  that  "this  system  will,  if  continued  for  an- 
other five  years,  wipe  out  the  population  of  the  district."  .  .  . 
It  was  barely  denied  that  tne  imprisoxmient  of  women 
hostages,  the  subjection  of  the  chiefs  to  servile  labor,  the 
flogging  of  rubber  collectors,  the  brutality  of  the  black  em- 

fdoyees  set  over  the  prisoners  were  the  rules  commonly  fol- 
owed.  .  .  . 

The  native  must  go  one  or  two  days'  march  every  fortnight, 

until  he  arrives  where  the  rubber  vmes  can  be  met  with  in  a 

certain  degree  of  abundance.     There  the  collector  passes  a 

number  of  days  in  a  miserable  existence.     He  is  deprived  of 

his  wife,  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 

weather   and    the    attacks    (rf    wild    beasts. 

Eridenea     When  once  he  has  collected  the  rubber  he 

must  bring  it  to  the  station,  and  only  then  can 

he  return  to  his  village  where  he  can  sojourn 

for  barely  more  than  two  or  three  days,  until  the  next  demand 

is  made  upon  him.  .  .  , 

These  auxiliaries  convert  themselves  into  despots,  cUuming 
the  women  and  the  food  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the 
body  of  parasites  which  a  love  of  rapine  causes  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  them:  they  Idll  without  pity  all  those  who  attempt 
to  resist.  .  .  . 

The  commission  could  not,  of  course,  verify  in  every  case 
the  correctness  of  these  charges,  many  of  which  date  back  sev- 
eral years.  However,  the  essential  features  of  the  accusations 
made  against  the  sentries  seem  to  be  established  from  the 
combined  testimony  and  the  official  reports.  .  .  . 

None  of  the  agents  who  testified  before  the  commission, 
or  were  pitsent  at  the  sessions,  made  any  attempt  to  refute 
the  charges  made  against  the  sentries. 

The  character  of  the  atrocities  is  also  indi- 
cated in  the  following  statements  of  individuals : 

Upon  the  least  resistance  the  men  were  shot  down,  and  the 
women  were  captured  as  slaves  and  made  to  work.  It  was  a 
sad  sLiht  to  behold  these  poor  creatures  driven  like  dogs  here 
and  there,  and  kept  hard  at  their  toil  from  morning  to  night. 
(Semlild  region.     Mr.  Lloyd,  a  missionary,  1S99.) 

Imprisoning  sixty  women  and  putting  them  in  chains, 
where  all  but  five  died  of  starvation.  (One  of  the  counts  in 
the  indictment  drawn  up  against  the  agents  of  the  Anvezsoiae 
in  the  Mons»Ia  massacres  in  1900.) 

Men  are  first  applied  for,  and  if  they  do  not  present  them- 
selves, soldiers  are  sent,  who  tie  up  the  women  of  the  chiefs 
until  the  workmen  are  forthconung,  (Rev.  A.  Billington, 
6w«mba,  190J.) 
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U went  to  the  factory  and  rdeand  ie6  piiunen.    We 

saw  tbem  peas  our  atationa — living  iksletona — among  them 
gny-headed  old  men  and  women.  Many  children  were  bom 
in  prison.  One  poor  woman  was  working  in  the  sitn  thiee 
days  after  her  child  was  bom.  (Mr.  Ruskin,  a  miaaiooary, 
igo}.) 

Sixteen  Rwinga  witnessei  were  questioned  one  by  one. 
Tbey  g^ve  deany  the  details  of  bow  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister.  SCO,  or  daughter  were  killed  in  cold  blood  for  mbber. 
Then  followed  the  chief  of  all,  Bolima  who  succeeded  Iseki- 
fasu  (murdered  by  the  A.  B.  I.  R.).  He  stood  boldly  before 
all,  pointed  to  his  twenty  witnesses,  and  placed  on  the  table 
I  lo  twigs,  each  twig  representing  a  life  for  rubber.  "  These 
are  cfaicra'  twigs,'*  he  said,  "  these  are  men's,  these  shorter  are 
women's,  these  smaller  still  are  children's."  He  said  that  the 
white  man  fought  him,  and  when  the  fight  was  over  handed 
him  the  corpses,  and  said:  "  Now  you  will  bring  rubber,  won't 
you  i "  To  this  he  replied  "  Yes."  The  corpses  were  cut  up  and 
eaten  by  M.  Poicie's  fighters.  He  told  how  he  had  been  chi- 
cotted  and  imprisoned,  and  put  to  the  most  menial  labor  by 
the  agent,  of  numbers  of  stolen  and  ravished  wives,  and  of  the 
many  anklets,  spean,  shields,  ete.,  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
give  the  sentries.     (Mr.  John  Harris.) 

The  young  woman  Imenega  was  tied  to  a  forked  tree  and 
chopped  in  half  with  a  machete,  beginning  at  the  left  shoul- 
der, topping  down  through  this  chest,  ete.  This  was  how 
the  sentnes  punished  her  husband.  (Mr.  Harris,  a  mission- 
I  ary.  in  letters  to  commission.) 

While  the  men  are  in  the  forest*  trying  to  get  mbber, 
their  wives  an  oatiusd,  ill-treated,  and  stolen  from  them  by 
the  sentries.     (Mis.  Harris,  at  Baringa.) 

Under  the  influence  of  terror  entire  villages  hide  in  the 
bosh  at  the  approach  of  white  men — natives  are  bound  with 
ropes  and  chains — all  aspiisnts  for  liberty  are  punished  with 
the  whip  and  hunger  cure.  (Dr.  Edwardo  Baccari,  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  koyal  Italian  Navy  in  report  to  his  govern- 
ment.) 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  Congo  reform 
movement  is  a  Protestant  propaganda  against 
Roman  Catholics.  To  the  candid  observer  it 
must  be  patent  that  sectarianism  is  not  in  any 
sense  the  issue.  The  reform  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  founded  on  the  report  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  body.  King  Leopold's  own  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry.  The  commission,  according  to 
its  own  declaration  on  p.  6  of  the  translation 
published  by  Putnam,  "received  while  in  Congo 
the  statements  of  judges,  officials,  directors,  the 
agents  of  companies,  of  missionaries,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  and  especially  natives."  The  two 
strongest  books  against  the  king  that  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  reform  campaign  were 
both  written  by  Catholics.  The  one  is  Professor 
Cattier,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Brussels,  the  other  is  Father  Vermeersch,  a  Bel- 
gian and  a  Jesuit  priest.  The  personnel  of  the 
Congo  reform  movement  in  Belgium  consists 
almost  wholly  of  Roman  Catholics. 

It  would  seem  that  the  primary  moral  respon- 
sibility for  the  sovereignty  of  Leopold  in  Airica 
bekmgs  to  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  A  few  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Congo  basin,  England 
entered  into  a  tentative  treaty  with  Portugal 
which  would  have  given  to  the  latter  country 
laige  rights  in  the  government  of  Western  Africa. 
Then  came  representatives  of  the  "International 
African  Association,"  of  which  King  Leopold  was 
the  backbone  and  head,  and  appealed 
^^  strongly  to  our  government  against 
U^»^.j^»^the  proposed  treaty.  Our  influence 
was  sought,  rather,  in  favor  of  the 
"  International  Association,"  by  Leo- 
pold pureljr  on  the  grotmd  of  his  philanthropic 
and  htunanitarian  intentions  toward  the  natives. 
On  accotmt  of  the  king's  representations,  after  a 
favorable  recommendation  oy  President  Arthur, 
the  U.  S.  Government  formally  recognized  the 
"International  Association,"  April  22,  1884. 
This  action  taken  at  a  critical  juncture  was  de- 
terminative of  the  future  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  Most  of  the  great  powers,  following  the 
lead  of  the  U.  S.,  recognized  the  flag  of  the    In- 


ternational Association."  Finally  a  conference, 
participated  in  by  fourteen  different  states,  was 
convened  at  Berlin.  By  this  conference  practical 
recognition  was  given  to  the  enterprise  of  King 
Leopold  and  articles  regulative  of  its  powers  were 
adopted.  Six  months  later,  on  Aug.  i,  1885,  the 
association  formally  adopted  the  title  of  "''The 
Independent  State  of  the  Congo."  The  U.  S. 
Government,  for  prudential  reasons,  did  not 
become  actually  a  signatory  of  the  act  adopted 
by  the  conference  of  Berlin,  but  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  deliberations. 

The  U.  S.  Government,  by  the  act  of  Secretary 
of  State  Root,  has  formally  put  itself  on  record  as 
in  favor  of  an  international  convention  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  to  consider  reform  in 
the  Congo  Free  State.  On  Dec.  6,  1906,  Secre- 
tary Root  definitely  promised  members  of  the 
Congo  Reform  Association  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  bring  about  reform.  He  recognized 
that  our  government  has  a  right  to  cooperate  in 
such  a  movement  under  the  act  of  the  Convention 
of  Brussels,  which  pledges  this  nation  to  an  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Congolese  people  from 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  secretary  had 
made  this  promise,  Senator  Lod^fe  of  Massachu- 
'  setts  drew  up  a  resolution  which  is  understood  to 
represent  the  secretary's  wishes.  This  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  on  Dec.  10,  1906, 
where  it  was  immediately  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.     It  is  as  follows : 

Whtrias,  The  reports  of  the  inhuman  treatment  inflicted 
upon  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Congo  Free  State  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  and  so  well  sustained  as  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilised  worid  and  excite  both  the  indignation 
and  the  compassion  of  the  people  of  the  U .  S.,  therefore  be  it 

Rtsolvtd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.  the 
time  has  come  when  the  affairs  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  international  inquiry,  and  the 
Senate  respectfully  advises  the  president  that  in  any  steps  he 
may  deem  it  wise  to  take  in  cooperation  with  or  in  aid  oF  any 
powers  signatory  to  the  treaty  of  Beriin,  which  shall  seek  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  redress 
any  evils  now  existent  there,  he  wm  receive  its  cordial  sup- 
port. 

On  Dec.  14th  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties voted  tentatively  under  certain  conditions 
to  annex  the  Congo  Free  State  as  a  Belgian 
colony.  This  action  was  unquestionably  influ- 
enced by  Secretary  Root's  stand  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Congo  people.  King  Leopold  seeks  by 
it  to  remove  the  Congo  from  the  realm  of  in- 
ternational jurisdiction.  The  powers,  through 
coiwtesy,  would  be  inclined  to  defer  action  pro- 
posed till  Belgium  has  received  full  opportunity 
to  determine  the  question  of  her  future  relation 
to  the  Congo  Free  State.  In  case  of  final  annexa- 
tion by  Belgium,  Leopold  plainly  hopes  thereby 
to  balk  all  action  by  the  powers.  Will  this  expec- 
tation be  realized?  It  ought  not  to  be.  The 
status  of  the  Con^  Free  State  has  been  here- 
tofore that  of  an  international  colony.  Leopold 
has  reigned  as  the  steward  of  the  other  powers. 
How  does  the  steward  suddenly  acquire  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  stewardship  without  authoriza- 
tion of  the  world  powers  which  constituted  him 
therein  ? 

If  annexation  by  Belgium  is  to  be  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  Congo  Free  State,  humanitarians 
may  well  be  filled  with  consternation. 
For  the    king    permits    annexation 
only  tmder  concutions  which  nullify 
all   hopes  of  reform.     In   the   first 
place  the  rights  of  the  concessionary  companies 
.which  already  exist  are  to  be  recognized  in  the 
future.     Many  of  the  most  terrible  conditions  now 
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prevailing  in  the  Congo  are  due  to  this  concession- 
ary system.  In  the  second  place  the  king's  own 
Domaine  de  la  Couronne  is  to  be  preserved  to  him 
and  to  his  heirs  inviolate.  This  private  domain 
is  six  times  as  large  as  Belgium  and  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  worst  cruelties  and  abomi- 
nations. In  the  third  place  the  revenues  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  are  not  to  be  reduced.  But  the 
revenues  cannot  be  maintained  at  the  present 
rate  except  by  the  present  system  of  enforced 
labor,  whjch  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  abuses. 
The  only  effect  of  the  annexation  for  an  indefinite 
period  m  the  future  would  be  to  transfer  the 
Congo  from  Leopold,  the  sovereign  of  the  Free 
State,  to  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium. 

Herbert  S.  Johnson. 

RBrBRBNCES:  For  information  concerning  the  Congo  reform 
movement  addnss  Congo  Reform  Association,  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  Uass.  Publications:  BtUUtin  OffcM  d* 
VEtat  ImUpmdant  du  Congo,  Sept.-Oct.,  1905;  Rapport 
Au  RoiScimgrain  d*  la  Commission  D'Enqnitt.  BmxtUts, 
Nov.,  loos;  fdtdf  sm-  la  tituatioH  de  I'Etat  ImUpondatitdn 
Congo,  07  Feliden  Cattier,  Bruxelles,  1906;  La  Otitstion 
Congoittist,  by  Arthur  Vermeersch,  S.J.,  Bruxelles,  1906; 
Rtd  Rtibbtr.Th*  Story  of  Hu  Rubber  Slav  Trad*  on  tht 
Congo,  E.  D.  Horel  (recommended  as  best  for  general 
reaSr^);  King  LnMold's  Rule  in  Africa,  by  E.  D.  Morel, 
New  York,  1905;  CivUieation  in  Congolatid,  by  H.  Pox- 
Bourne,  London,  19031  King  Ltopola  II.,  by  John  de 
Courcy  MacDonneU,  London,  1905. 

Ed. — There  are  many  who  beUeve  the  Congo 
atrocities  exaggerated,  but  it  is  said  that  tms 
impression  has  arisen  from  misrepresentations 
systematically  sent  out  from  a  bureau  in  Brussels 
organized  to  defend  King  Leopold's  interests. 
See  Everybody's  Magazine,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1906. 
For  authorities,  however,  arguing  that  the  reports 
of  the  atrocities  are  exaggerated,  see: 

Bulletin  Olficiel  de  I'ltlat  Indfpendant  du  Confo:  Rev.  W.  H. 
Bentley,  Life  on  the  Congo  (London,  1887);  Pioneering  on  the 


(Brussels,  1906):  C.  de  Deken,  Deux  Ans  au  Congo  (Brussels, 
1901);  La  vtritt  sur  le  Congo;  L'lndipendance  Beige  (Roland 
de  Matte,  editor). 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL 
REFORM,  THE:  Democracy  in  religion,  the 
fundamental  principle  and  raison  d'itre  of  Con- 
gregationalism, has  made  it  a  reformatory  force 
m  modem  life.  In  the  stand  for  freedom  of  wor- 
ship taken  by  a  few  churchmen  within  the  Church 
of  England  in  1567  and  thereafter  began  the  far- 
reaching  movement  that  issued  in  ecclesiastical 
Separatism,  Independency,  Nonconformity,  and 
Congregationalism,  and  in  the  many  reformatory 
tendencies  toward  social  democracy  necessarily 
involved  therein.  The  first  organization  of  this 
force  was  effected  in  Bridewell  Prison  by  those  in- 
carcerated for  holding  religious  services  at  a  wed- 
ding in  Plumbers'  Hall,  London,  who  provided 
for  a  continuance  of  the  same  during  their  term  of 
imprisonment  and  thereafter.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Robert  Browne,  others  became  Separatists 
at  first  only  from  the  "world,"  but  involving 
thereby  the  principle  of  their  separation  from  tiie 
State  Church,  and  of  the  Church  from  the  State 
by  establishing  the  ecclesiastical  right  of  self- 
government  and  local  autonomy.  Thriving 
tmder  the  persecution  which  branded  Noncon- 
formity in  religion  as  treason  to  the  State,  and 
ptinished  it  with  death,  the  blood  of  their  martyr 
ministers  became  the  seed  of  the  social  revolution 
of  the  English  people.  Barrowe  and  Greenwood 
in  IS93  formulated  this  growing  sentiment  into 
a  polity  which,  because  it  vested  the  only  recog- 


nized ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  local  con- 
gregation, came  to  be  known  as  Congi^ational. 
The  only  chance  for  the  survival  and  growth  o£ 
this  tender  plant  of  liberty  being  in  transplanta- 
tion to  more  hospitable  soil,  the  little  villu;e  con- 
gregation of  Scrooby  ' '  resolved  to  go  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  they  heard  was  freedom  of  relig- 
ion for  all  men." 

Resident  long  enough  in  Holland  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
popular  education,  local  self-government,  and 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
then'  the  freest  and  most  progressive  people  in 
Europe,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  again  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  planting  the  free  life  on  English  soil 
m  the  New  World. 

With  their  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  process 
of  settling  the  New  England  by  church  congrega- 
tions began.  "In  pursuit  of  religious  freedom 
they  established  civil  liberty.  Meaning  only  to 
fotmd  a  church,  they  gave  birth  to  a  nation;  and 
in  settling  a  town  in  Connecticut,  they  cemented 
an  empire." 

The  reformatory  force  of  the  Congregationalists 
both  in  England  and  America  has  been  most 
profoundly  and  practically  felt  in  the  political  life 
of  both  countries. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  these  locally  auton- 
omous congregations  of  worshipers-  became  the 
formative  principle  and  framework  of  their  poli- 
tics when  they  formed  themselves  into  the  colo- 
nial bodies  politic.  Nov.  21,  1620,  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  farewell  letter  of  instruction 
from  their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  the  pilgrims 
signed  their  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
power,  is  declared  by  Bancroft  to  be  "the  birth- 
hour  of  popular  constitutional  liberty."  But 
constitutional  government  in  America  had  an- 
other, tho  Cong^regational  source.  It  is  to  be 
traced  through  the  independence  of  the  town,  as 
that  political  unit  was  first  constituted  in  Con- 
necticut. There  the  federation  of  three  indepen- 
dent self-governing  towns  constituted  the  com- 
monwealth. These  three  ori^nal  towns  were  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Hartford,  Windsor, 
and  Wethersfield.  Their  compact,  made  with 
each  other  ia  Hartford,  Jan.  14,  1638,  more  than 
that  of  the  Mayflower,  is  to  be  regarded  as  "the 
first  written  constitution,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term,  as  a  permanent  limitation  of  govern- 
mental power  known  in  history."  This  first 
constitutional  government  was  forged  out  in  fact 
and  formulated  in  statute  by  men  who,  on  May 
31,  1638,  had  heard  Thomas  Hooker,  the  pil- 
grim pastor  of  these  migratory  towns,  preach 
from  Deut.  i.  13  these  political  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity: 

Doctrine  I.  That  the  choice  of  public  magistrates  belongs 
unto  the  people  by  God's  own  allowance. 

IL  The  pnvilege  of  election,  which  belongs  to  the  people, 
therefore  must  not  be  exercised  according  to  their  humors, 
but  according  to  the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God. 

III.  They  who  have  power  to  apixrint  ofRcers  and  magis- 
trates, it  is  in  their  power  also  to  set  the  bounds  and  limita- 
tions of  the  power  and  place  unto  which  they  call  them. 

Reasons:  i.  Because  the  foundation  of  authority  is  laid 
firstly  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people. 

>.  Because,  by  a  free  choice,  the  hearts  of  the  people  will 
be  more  inclined  to  the  love  of  the  persons  chosen  and  more 
ready  to  jrield  obedience. 

"Here  is  the  first  practical  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
people,"  writes  Alexander  Johnston  in  his  volume  on  Con- 
necticut, "  not  only  to  choose,  but  to  limit  the  powers  of  their 
rulers,  an  assertion  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  American 
system." 

Two  hundred  years  later  the  anti-slavery  re- 
form was  largely  prompted  and  promoted  by  the 
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Puritan  and  pilgrim  spirit  embodied  in  Congre- 
gational churches. 

In  1836  Congregationalists,  upon  securing  con- 
trol of  the  recently  founded  Oberlin  College,  made 
it  the  first  educational  institution  which  accepted 
the  basis  of  Christian  equality  and  opened  its  full 
privileges  to  all  alike,  irrespective  of  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

The  reformatory  movement  in  the  American 
body  politic  cannot  be  accounted  for  without 
recognizing  the  large  part  which  Congregational 
educational  institutions  have  borne  in  them  all. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  the  New 
England  colleges;  Oberlin,  Marietta,  Beloit,  Whit- 
man, and  the  Western  colleges  have  woven  their 
names  into  the  social  and  political  history  of  the 
country.  The  acquisition  of  the  rich  and  vast 
Northwest  Territo^  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
was  due  to  Marcus  Whitman,  the  pioneer  mission- 
ary and  educator,  whose  famous  ride  to  the  na- 
tion's capital  saved  the  "great  American  desert" 
to  the  sisterhood  of  states.  One  in  four  of  the  en- 
tire male  membership  of  churches  in  the  interior 
and  trans-Mississippi  States  was  enrolled  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  War.  To  reforma- 
tory literature  the  churches  and  schools  of  this 
order  have  contributed  names  than  which  none 
are  more  illustrious.  Of  the  periodicals  which 
have  formed  and  led  public  opinion  in  these  direc- 
tions, such  as  the  Independent,  Christian  Union, 
YouA's  Companion,  and  others,  many  owe  their 
origin  and  success  to  the  aggressive  spirits,  bom 
of  these  chmxJies,  who  founded  and  conducted 
them. 

In  the  adjustment  of  church  life  and  work  to 
the  changed  social  conditions  in  city  centers 
and  large  towns,  the  Congregationalists  have 
been  foremost.  The  so-called  "institutional" 
churches,  which  by  corporate  effort  and  organized 
agencies  seek  to  Christianize  conditions  of  com- 
mon life,  have  been  from  the  first  and  still  are 
found  in  the  Congregational  fellowship.  The 
contemporary  sociological  movement  in  life, 
Uterature,  and  education  has  found  no  quicker 
and  more  practical  response  than  in  Congrega- 
tional theological  seminaries.  While  Harvard 
University  was  the  first  to  offer  social  ethics  as 
an  elective  course  to  its  divinity  students  in  1880, 
Andover  introduced  the  same  in  1887;  Hartford 
prescribed  sociology  as  necessary  to  graduation  in 
1880;  Chicago  established  an  entire  department 
exclusively  devoted  to  sociological  training  in  1890, 
and  Yale  a  distinct  professorship  of  social  ethics 
in  1894.  In  Iowa  College,  likewise,  a  department 
of  applied  Christianity  was  founded.  In  con- 
nection with  three  of  these  seminaries  social  set- 
tlements have  been  successfully  inaugurated — 
the  Andover  House,  now  the  South  End,  in 
Boston,  Chicago  Commons,  and  the  Hartford 
Settlement.  Among  the  foremost  specialists  in 
sociology  and  social  economics  a  notably  large 
proportion  are  Congregational  professors  and 
ministers. 

In  1 80 1  the  National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  appointed  a  labor  committee, 
afterward  called  the  Industrial  Committee,  to 
designate  its  broader  and  more  impartial  fimction, 
to  inform  and  interest  the  churches  in  the  social 
and  moral  phases  of  industrial  conditions  and 
relationships,  and,  as  opportunitv  offered,  to 
apply  to  them  Christian  ideals  and  spirit.  This 
action  was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Labor  Organizations  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Association.    The  appointment 


of  similar  committees  has  been  initiated  in  the 
associations  of  other  states  to  serve  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  to  these  ends: 

To  help  toward  a  better  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  churches, 
especially  in  their  own  locality. 

To  come  into  sjrmpathetic  relations,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  labor,  organized  and  unorganized. 

To  help  just  and  wise  movements  among  work- 
ing men,  which  means  physical,  social,  and  moral 
betterment. 

To  seek  affiliation  with  humanitarian  and  relig- 
ious bodies  having  similar  ends  in  view. 

And  to  keep  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  informed  as  to  the  conditions  found 
and  the  efforts  made  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  industrial  part  of  the  community. 

In  exemplification  of  these  aims  a  joint  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  of  the  National  Council 
was  held  at  the  call  of  the  former,  when  the  latter 
body  met  in  that  city  in  Oct.,  1004,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Assembly  also  addrest  the  council 
by  special  invitation. 

The  vital  relation  of  the  industrial  situation  to 
the  spiritual  problem  of  the  churches  is  thus  rec- 
ognized in  the  latest  published  report  of  the  In- 
dustrial Committee  to  the  National  Council: 

Your  committee  has  a  twofold  conriction  out  of  which 
issues  an  inference  vital  to  the  spiritual  pxx>blem  of  our 
churches: 

Fust,  that  this  question  has  come  to  stay;  that  it  cannot 
be  blinked  or  waved  aside;  that  no  amount  of  religious  activ- 
ity or  of  practical  religious  helpfulness  can  solve  it;  that 
nothing  short  of  justice — justice  by  and  justice  to  capital  and 
labor  alike — can  reach  the  case. 

Second,  that  only  by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel — its 
ethics,  its  love,  its  law  of  respect  for  every  human  soul  as  a 
son  of  God,  and  a  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  foundation 
stone  dT  sacrifice— can  the  ends  property  sought  by  all  true 
employer?  and  workers  be  attained. 

The  Committee  on  the  Family  has  for  many 
years  kept  the  congregational  Cfhurches  abreast 
of  the  best  Uterature  and  movements  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  highest  family 
life.  Its  reports  to  the  National  Council  on  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  sexual  purity,  and  the  nurture 
of  child  life  have  become  valuable  contributions 
to  that  literature.  Its  efforts  have  been  made  to 
invest  the  Congregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publishing  Society  with  the  function  and  equip- 
ment of  promoting,  especially  through  its  home 
department,  all  these  mterests  of  the  home  by 
investigation,  publication,  and  practical  methods 
of  teaching  and  applying  Christian  ideals  and 
ethics  to  the  relationships  and  obligations  of  fam- 
ily life. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  class  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches  that  they  are  to  American  social 
reform  movements  what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  the 
Nonconformist  churches  of  Great  Britain — viz., 
"The  backbone  of  the  Liberal  Party" — yet  the 
Congregational  churches  of  America,  by  virtue 
of  tineir  polity,  principles,  and  history,  have  a 
supreme  opportunity  to  exemplify  and  make 
more  largely  possible  a  Christian  social  democ- 
racy. What  these  churches  have  always  in 
principle  and  often  in  practise  stood  for  in  Amer- 
ica they  have  planted  in  many  lands  and  nations 
by  that  splendid  world  movement  of  Christian 
civilization  in  which  their  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  has  led,  and  whereby  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  coming  to  earth. 

Graham  Taylor. 
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CONGRESS:  We  consider  the  subject  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  reform,  in  which  it 
plays,  however,  an  important  part.  Congress 
as  it  now  exists  is  the  result  of  a  long  evolution. 

In  1765,  on  a  proposition  made  by  Massachusetts,  a  con- 
gress met  in  New  York  to  consider  the  Stamp  Act.     This  was 
the  first  general  meeting  of  the  colonies  for  the  pi^rpoae  of 
considering    their    relations    to    the    mother 
country.     As  a  result,  the  Stami)  Act  was  re- 
OfMn        pealed,  but  the  British  ministers  imposed  new 

^11^,,-^-,  duties  quite  as  obnoxious.  The  colonies  de- 
tiongiou  termined  to  form  a  closer  union,  and  sent 
delegates  to  Philadelphia  with  the  general 
authority  "to  meet  and  consult  together  for 
the  common  welfare."  This  was  the  first  Continental  Congress. 

The  session  was  short,  and  the  business  quickly  dispatched. 
They  adjourned  after  recommending  that  another  Congress 
should  convene  on  May  loth  of  the  next  year,  provided  that  a 
redress  of  grievances  was  not  previotisly  obtained. 

The  breach,  however,  between  England  and  the  colonies 
became  wider.  Cotuequently,  in  accOTdance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  delegates  were 
appointed  by  the  several  colonies,  who  met  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  10,  1775.  This  body  is  known  as  the  second  Conti- 
nental Congress.  It  became  the  national  government  of  the 
people  and  continued  its  sessions  for  fourteen  years. 

The  delegates  to  this  Congress  were  chosen  in  some  in- 
stances by  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  in  other  cases  by  con- 
ventions of  the  people.  With  the  story  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Indepcg»lence  of  the  United  States  accomplished  by 
this  Congress  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

The  Congress  had  but  the  most  meager  power.  It  was 
an  executive  without  power  to  execute.  It  was  a  single 
House,  composed  of  delegates  from  states,  each  of  which  ex- 
pressly retained  its  "sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence.' Each  had  the  right  at  any  time  to  recall  and  replace 
its  delegates:  and  even  their  compensation  was  paid  by  the 
states  sending  them,  so  that  no  bond  should  hold  them  to  the 
common  government.  Voting  was  by  states.  The  separate 
states  retained  their  sovereignty,  refused  at  will  their  quota 
of  contributions  for  national  debts  and  national  expenses, 
managed  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  to  suit  their  local 
interests,  and  made  partial  compacts  with  neighboring  states 
in  a  manner  which  produced  a  general  confusion  bordering 
u(>on  anarchy.  But  more  union  was  necessary.  In  his  "The 
Critical  Period  of  American  History,"  Professor  Fiske  shows 
how  the  country  was  "  drifting  toward  anarchy"  (chap.  iv.). 
The  difficulty  was  met  by  the  Constitution  (q.  v.)  of  1787,  the 
nt  Constitution  of  tne  U.  S.     According  to  this,  all  legis- 


lative  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  are 
vested  in  Congress,  which  consists  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  powers  of 
Congress  are  enumerated  in  Article  z.  Section 
fOWtn  ^>  ^  ^^®  Constitution,  and  all  powers  not 
«f  fiAKofiaaa  S^nted  to  Congress,  or  prohibited  to  the 
in  bangim  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the 
people;  but  the  power  of  Congress  is  absolute 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority.  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  two  members  from  every  state,  regardless  of 
size  orj>0|>ulation:  the  members  of  the  House  are  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population.  Thus,  while  in  the  House  the  influ- 
ence of  the  people  is  felt  directly,  according  to  their  numbers, 
the  Senate  provides  the  means  of  defending  the  smaller  states 
from  the  passible  encroachments  of  the  larger;  and  to  assure 
the  Mfety  of  the  smaller  states,  the  Constitution.  Article  s, 
provides  that  "no  state  without  its  consent  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."  Bills  that  have  passed 
both  houses  are  sent  to  the  president,  who  may  either  sign  or 
veto  them,  or  do  neither,  in  which  case  the  bill  becomes  a  law 
after  ten  days  unless  Congress  has  {ireviously  adjourned. 
(See  Vbto.)  The  veto  of  the  president  is  the  only  check  upon 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legi^te  within  the  scope  of  its  au- 
thority. Legislation  exceeding  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  will  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  that  body  is  appealed  to  by  either  party  to  any  con- 
troversy arising  in  an  attempt  to  enforce  such  laws.  Each 
bouse  is,  by  the  Constitution,  "  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members." 

Each  Confess  must  have  at  least  two  sessions.  A  new 
Congress  comes  into  existence  on  March  4th  in  each  odd  year. 

Tne  first  regular  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  following.  This  session  may  hold ,  if  the  two  houses 
choose,  through  the  entire  year,  or  they  may  adjourn  at  any 
time  durina  the  year.  Their  second  regular  session  begins  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December  following,  and  that  session 
must  close  by  March  4th  following,  when  the  new  Congress 
comes  into  existence.  The  members  of  both  houses  receive 
a  salary  from  the  federal  ^vemment. 

These  salaries  are  besides  mileaga  and  many  other  per- 
quisites. 

No  senator  or  representative  can  hold  any  office  under  the 
U.  S.  during  his  membership.  This  prevents  cabinet  ofBoeis 
from  beinA  members  of  Congress. 

"AU  biUs  for  raising  rtveuMt  originaU  in  tiu  Ho«S€  of  Rgprt- 
m»aHv$s;  tmt  tin  S*nalt  may  proposi  or  conatr  a»'A  amind- 
mtntt,  as  oti  eOi*r  bills." 


Every  bin  which  shall  ha,ve  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  must,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  U.  S. ;  if  he  approves  he  signs  it, 
but  if  not  be  returns  it,  with  bis  objections,  to  that  House  in 
which  it^otiginated,  who  enter  the  oDJections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If.  after  such  recon- 
sideration, two  thirds  of  that  House  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
is  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  and 
if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House  it  becomes  a  law.  If 
any  nil  is  not  returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  has  been  presented  to  him,  it  be- 
comes a  law,  unless  the  0»gress  by  their  adjournment 
prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  does  not. 

Coming  now  to  the  important  subject  of  how 
this  system  works,  we  notice,  first,  the  general 
characteristic  that  Congress  works  mainly  by 
committees. 

The  number  of  bills  before  each  Congress 
reaches  into  the  thousands;  only  the  few  most 
important  can  be  adequately  discust  by  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  All  others,  if  they  are  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  committees  to  which  thev 
are  referred,  can  be  and  usually  are  passed  with 
little  or  no  discussion.  It  follows  that  the  fate 
of  most  bills  depends  not  upon  Congress  as  a 
whole,  but  upon  the  small  committees  to  which 
they  are  referred.  The  committees  usually  sit  in 
secret.  They  ordinarily  give  a  pub- 
■^^  lie  hearing  to  the  friends  and  oppo- 
LMisLKUon  "^°*^  °^  *  measure,  but  the  final  vo- 

tCon^  ting  of  the  committee  is  usually  in 
p^^  secret.  This  gives  the  utmost  oppor- 
tunity  for  underhand  umuence  and 
corruption.  Small  changes  can  be 
made,  bills  can  be  defeated  or  wholly  altered  at  the 
last  moment  and  then  rushed  through  Congress. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  personal  bills  and 
special  legislation.  The  fate  of  a  bill  thus  often  de- 
pends on  the  make-up  of  the  committee.  Now 
the  appointing  of  the  conunittees  is  made  for  the 
House  by  the  Speaker,  which  g^ves  him  enormous 
and  sometimes  dictatorial  power.  In  the  Senate, 
the  committees  are  voted  on  by  the  Senate 
but  in  both  cases  they  are  almost  invariably 
appointed  in  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  power  and  for  strictly  party  purposes. 
The  Senate  has  toward  fifty  standmg  committees; 
the  House  over  fifty.  Besides  these,  special  com- 
mittees are  continually  being  appointed.  The 
most  important  standing  committees  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Ways  and  means;  appropriations; 
elections;  banking  and  currency;  accounts ;_rivers 
and  harbors ;  judiciary  (includmg  changes  in  pri- 
vate law,  as  well  as  in  courts  of  justice) ;  railways 
and  canals;  foreign  aSairs;  naval  affairs;  miUtary 
affairs;  public  lands;  agriculture;  claims;  and  the 
several  committees  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  administration  (war, 
navy,  etc.). 

Each  congressman  is  usually  put  upon  some 
committee  (a  committee  ordinarily  consisting  of 
from  3  to  1 1  members) ;  but  the  more  important 
committees  and  the  chairmEmship  of  all  commit- 
tees are  tisually  given  to  old  party  leaders  who 
often  hold  the  same  committeeship  year  after 
year,  and  are  always  (in  the  case  of  standing 
committees)  appointed  for  the  two  years'  session 
of  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  conditions  what  a 
grip  party  machinery  has  upon  Congress,  and 
now  helpless  against  the  machine  is  the  indi- 
vidual congressman.'  Especially  in  the  last  days 
of  Congress,  when  bills  are  rushed  througn, 
enormous  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
obstreperous  member  who  dares  to  resist  the 
party's  will.     Corrupt  speci9.1  legislation  can  thus 
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Congreaa 


Senate 


Years 


House  of 
Representa- 
tives. 


S 


i8s7-i8S9 

18S9-1861 

i86i-i86j> 

1863-1865! 

1865-1867 

186 7-1869 

1869-187 1 

1871-1873 

l873-»87S 

1875-1877 

1877-1879 

1879-188 1 

1881-1883 

1883-1885 

188S-1887 

188 7-1889 

1889-189 I 

1891-1893 

1893-189S 

1895-1897 

1897-1899 

1899—1901 

1901-1903 

1903-1905 

1905-1907 

1907-1909 


131 

101 

4> 

75 

40 

?§ 
103 

its 
151 
148 

198 
204 
168 

236 

a20 
104 

163 

153 
174 
136 
164 


PS 


be   easily   gotten   through,   i>TDvided   that    the  influenced  by  trained  lobbyists  who  know  the 

party  leaders  acquiesce.     This  gives  enormous  ropes. 

power  to  lobbyists,  who  know  what  ropes  to  In  the  Senate  men  have  more  training  and 
pulL  A  bUl  can  be  defeated  or  rendered  sue-  are  better  known ;  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
cessful  by  inducing  the  leaders  to  refer  it  to  the  the  best  men  of  iiie  country  are  not  in  the  Sen- 
right  committee.  In  the  committee  the  purchase  ate,  and  the  difference  between  the  Senate  to- 
or  influencing  of  one  or  two  votes  will  usual-  day  and  in  former  times  can  be  seen  by  compar- 
ly  decide  legislation.  Considering  the  enormous  ing  the  names  of  senators  early  in  the  century 
ooancial    interests    involved    in    most    congres-  with  those  now  in  office. 

sional  legislation,  the  wonder,  perhaps,  is,  not  Congress  is  almost  the  only  great  national 
at  the  corruption,  but  at  the  lack  of  corruption  legislative  body  owned  wholly  by  the  well-to-do. 
in  Congress.  In  the  legislative  bodies  of  Great 
The  system,  however,  is  more  effective  in  Oonmotltioii  ^'''**'"'  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
stopping  legislation  than  in  enacting  it.  It  is  of  ConareM  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  there  is  a 
easier  to  stop  a  bill  than  to  pass  it.  Most  bills  ongie"  large  and  growing  number  of  Social- 
are  choked  in  committees.  Almost  any  bill  can  ists  representing  the  toiling  classes, 
be  conveniently  pigeonholed  and  not  reported.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  Congress,  as 
Hence  the  defeat  of  most  reform  legislation  in  stated  by  the  World  Almanac,  1907: 
which  the  great  parties  are  not  immediately  in- 
terested. Ahnost  all  bills  are,  as  a  matter  of  Paktt  DrvnioNs  im  Conorbss  Sincb  trb  PouiAnoir  or 
course,  passed  to  a  first  and  second  reading  and  thb  Rbpublican  Party  in  1856 

then  referred  to  a  committee,  where  it  is  said      

that  over  nine  tenths  of  all  bills  stop.  Occasion- 
ally a  committee  is  compelled  to  report  a  bill, 
but  usually  not.     When   reported,   it  is  rarely 

stated  how  large  a  majority  or  who  of  the  com-  Cohorbssbs 
mittee  favored  or  rejected  the  bill.    The  parties  . 
thus  responsible  for  the  adoption  or  rejection 

of  a  measure  are  often  unknown.     The  whole      

system  may  be  considered  one  of  secret  legisla-  VXXV 

tion.  xxxvi;;;!;;! 

The  system,  too,  enables  the  admmistration  to      XXXVII 

exert  a  strong  but  unseen  influence  on  Congress.       xxxix'' 

In  the  English  Parliament  the  cabinet  appears      xL ....!!! 

in  Parliament  to  propose  and  defend  its  meas-      XLI 

ures.     In  Congress  the  Cabinet  does  not  openly      xLiij 

appear.     But  it  can  appear  before  and  influence  XLIV .'.'." .".'!!!! 

the  committees,  and  yet  this  most  important  XW. '.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

connection  between  the  administration  and  Con-      vLVli 

gress  is  wholly  secret.  XLVIli! '.'.'.'.'.'. 

This  committee  system  is  the  most  important  XLIX.. '.!!!..! 

characteristic  of  congressional  working,  but  oth-      J'j 

eis  are  of  only  less  moment.     Congress  is  ren-  Lii  i "  i  i  i  i  ]  i  i .' 

dered    largely    inefficient    for    wise  Llli'.'. '.'.'. !."."! 

Otha'  Ckar   Pl^triot'C  legislation  by  the  fact  that      J-J^ 

"^^{^j^'  since   all   senators   and   representa-      lvi 

"""'"*"   tives  must,  when  elected,  be  inhab-  LVii"!.. ..!.. 

itants  of  the  state  or  district  they      lvty 

represent,  each  member  is  all  but  expected  to  lx... '.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'. 

speak  and  vote,  not  for  the  ^ood  of  the  country      ^ 

as  a  whole,  but  of  his  particular  section.     De- 
bates, therefore,  become  sectional  rather  than  of  ,  Partiraas«)Mtituted  at  the  beginning  of  ra^h  Congr^ ue 
real  statesmanship.     Again,  the  above  fact  often  ^^'J*^  ^«^  """  '""'  *°  '=**°«*  '"'  ""*•"*  '" 
keeps  out  of  Congress  the  best  men.     If  a  leading  ,                                             j        S^^^^  g^^ 
Republican  happens  to  reside  in  a  Democratic  unrepresMited  in  Congress. 
State,  or  vice  versa,  he  has  little  or  no  chance  *  uberal  Republicans. 
of  election  toCpngress.     Any  cpngre^man  who  \  BH^d^a'^- Independent,  of  nunois. 
rises  above  sectional  feelmg  and  for  the  good  of  b  Two  Viiginia  senators  were  Readjusters.  and  voted  with 
the  country  opposes  the  interests  of  his  section  the  Republicans. 

can  be  retired,  and  no  other  section  of  the  coun-  .. '  P«?Pjf''JJr*?' 'SfJ^ *•**?»  **"  Houseof  Representa- 

. 1  _»  I.-           »T     ^.■            ii'            i.1.      j.1.  tives  of  the  Futy-fonrth  Consress  one  member  is  classed  as 

try  can  elect  him.     Machme  politics,  rather  than  saver  Party. 

fitness,  elect  congressmen.      Terms  of  office,  too,  '  Three  Senate  seats  were  vacant  (and  continued  so)  and 

in  Congress,  especially  for  representatives,  being  '"?  5?*SS^'''"'u°^*?  T"  ^^'^  inimie  Island  had 

.    _.    *"    J    .,    '^.    i  ■  •'    .         /^      ... .          r.              "  not  yet  effected  a  choice)  when  the  session  began.     Rhode 

short,  and  the  mtricacies  01  politics  often  pre-  island  subsequently  elected  two  Republicans. 

venting    renomination,    few    congressmen    have  •  Five  Populists,  two  Silver  Party,  three  Independents. 

power  to  accomplish  much.      Before  they  have  Mnduding  fifteen  membm  classed  as  Fusiomsts. 

£"••  ,      J   iv                    A.1.   •     X t     ^       I.   -  "  Including  three  members  classed  as  Silver  Party.    Thera 

weB  learned  the  ropes  their  term  of  office  has  was  one  vac^cy. 

expired.      The    result    is    that    few    congressmen  "  Six  Populists,  three  Silver  Party. 

have  a  chance  to  develop  statesmanship.     This  ^^JI^KvaP^ists,  one  SUver  Party,  two  Independents,  and 

is,  of  course,  more  true  in  the  House  than  in  the  a  Three  Popidists,  one  saver  Party,  one  Fusion  Party,  one 

Senate.     The  House  is  usually  a  confused  mass  vacancy. 

of  new  men  whom  the  country  does  not  know,  ^^^'  Populist,  one  Silver  Party,  one  Fusionist,  two  va- 

tnanaged  by  a  speaker  who  becomes  an  autocrat,  **vf^o  Union  Labor  and  two  vacancies— one  Democratic, 

ruling  through  committees  which  can  easily  be  one  RepuUican. 
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In  THB  House  of  Rbprbsbntativbs,  Sixtibtr  Cohgsess 


States 

Sixtieth 
Congress' 

1 

1 

II 

la 
I 

10 

;1 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indinna 

Iowa. , . 

Kuisas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana . . .  •    .... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Statbs 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode  Island. ... 
South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin^on 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Sxtieth 
Congress* 


64 


& 

OS 


6 
95 


16 

a 

as 


'  As  constituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress. 

COITRAD,  JOHAinTES  C:  German  political 
economist;  bom  in  West  Prussia,  1839;  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Jena.  In  1868  he  became  privat- 
docent,  and  then  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Jena,  but  in  1870  was  called  to  Halle.  From 
1872  he  assisted  his  father-in-law,  Professor 
Hildebrand,  in  the  editorship  of  the  Jahrhucher 
fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  and  in  1878 
became  sole  editor.  In  economics  he  is  identified 
with  the  historical  school.  From  1889  to  1895  he 
was  chief  editor  of  the  important  "Handw6rtcr- 
buch  der  Staatswissenschaften."  Among  his 
writings  are :  "Die  National&konomie  der  Gegen- 
wart  und  Zukunft "  (1848) ;  and  "Liebig's  Ansicht 
von  der  Landwirtschaftlichen  Bodenerschdp- 
ftmg"(i864);  and  "Grundriss  zum  Studien  der 
Pohtischen    ftkonomie"  (1902). 

COlfSERVATIVE  PARTY.  See  Unionist 
Partt. 

CONSIDlgRAlfT,  VICTOR  PROSPER:  French 
Socialist;  bom  at  Salins,  Jura,  1808;  studied  at 
the  Acole  Polytechnique  in  Paris.  He  entered 
the  army  as  an  engineer  officer,  but  resigned  his 
commission  in  1831  to  spread  Fourierite  social- 
ism; and  he  took  part  in  the  socialistic  experi- 
ment of  1832  at  Cond6-sur-V6|:re.  Later  he  was 
associated  with  Fourier  as  editor  of  Le  Phalan- 
stire.  In  1834  Consid^rant  published  "La  Des- 
tine Sociale  in  3  vols.  On  the  death  of  Fourier 
(1837),  he  became  chief  of  the  Fourierites,  and 
edited  two  papers.  La  Phalange  (1836-43),  and 
La  Dimocratie  Pacifique  (1843-50),  a  daily.  He 
was  chosen  to  the  Republican  constituent  assem- 
bly of  1848  as  representative  for  Loiret.  In  1849 
he  was  returned  as  member  for  Paris  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  but  on  account  of  certain  indiscreet 
acts  he  was  soon  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
cotmtry.  He  went  to  Belgium,  and  thence  to 
Texas  (1853),  where  he  afterward  organized  the 
unsuccessful  socialistic  colony  La  Riunion.  He 
was  natiu-alized,  and  remained  in  Texas  until 
1869,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1893.     Among   his  works   may   be   mentioned: 


Oanerol 
LawB 


"Manifeste  de  I'^cole  Sod^taire"  (1841);  "Ex- 
position Abr^g^  du  Systdme  Phalanst^rien " 
(1841);  "Thdorie  de  l'6ducation  Naturelle" 
(1845);  "Principes  du  Socialisme"  (1847);  "Th^- 
orie  du  Droit  de  Propri6t6  et  du  Droit  du  Tra- 
vail" (1848);  "L' Apocalypse,  ou  la  Prochaine 
Rtoovation  D^mocratique     (1849). 

CONSPIRACIES:  A  conspiracy  may  be  defined 
in  general  as  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons 
to  commit  in  concert  some  reprehensible,  injuri- 
ous, or  illegal  act.  Conspiracy  laws  are  the  laws 
forbidding  such  combinations.  According  to  the 
common  law  of  England,  which  is  also  the  basis 
of  the  American  law,  conspiracy  laws  forbid  com- 
binations 

(i)  To  falsely  charge  another  person  irith  a  crime  punish- 
able by  law.  (>)  To  wrongfully  injure  or  prejudice  a  third 
person,  or  any  body  of  men.  (3)  To  commit  any  offense 
punishable  by  law.  (4)  To  do  any  act  with  intent  to  pervert 
the  cause  of  justice,  (s)  To  effect  a  legal  purpose  with  a 
corrupt  intent  or  by  improper  means.  (6)  To  endeavor,  by 
unfair  means,  to  raise  wages. 

Under  the  United  States  laws  the  following  are  the  things 
a  concerting  to  do  which  made  between  two  or  more  persons 
constitutes  the  offense  of  conspiracy:  (i)  An  agreement  to 
overthrow  the  government  oi,  or  levy  war 
against,  the  U.S.;  to  overthrow,  put  down, 
or  destroy  by  force,  or  oppose  the  authority 
thereof;  by  force  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay 
the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  U.  S.,  or  by 
force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of 
the  U.  S.,  contrary  to  the  authority  thereof, 
(a)  To  deter  a  party  or  witness  from  attending  or  testifying 
in  a  court  of  the  U.  S.,  or  to  injure  one  on  account,  or  to  in- 
fluence a  verdict  or  indictment  c>y  grand  or  petit  jury,  and  to 
impede  the  due  course  of  justice  with  intent  to  destroy  equal 
protection  of  laws.  (3)  To  hinder  or  prevent  any  person 
from  voting  or  ^qualifying  to  vote  at  any  election,  or  to  injure, 
oppress,  or  intimidate  an]^  citizen  in  the  full  exercise  or  en- 
joyment of  the  right  or  privilege  secured  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  U.  S.  (4)  To  hinder  by  force  or  intimidation 
any  person  from  occirpying  or  holding  office  under  the  U.  S., 
or  to  injure  such  officer  on  account.  (5)  To  induce  any 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  to  leave  any  state,  or  to  injure  such  officer 
on  account.  (6)  To  defraud  the  U.  S.  by  obtaining  approval 
of  any  false  claim  against  the  same,  (v)  To  cast  away  any 
vessel  with  intent  to  defraud  the  underwriters. 

Besides  these  the  various  states  have  their  special  laws. 
Criminal  conspiracies  in  the  United  States  consist  not  in  the 
accomplishment  ot  any  unlawful  purpose,  nor  in  any  one  act 
moving  toward  that  ptu'pose,  but  in  the  actual  concert  and 
agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  to  effect  the  unlawful  thing 
so  concerted  or  agreed  upon.  Mere  concert  in  itself  is  not  a 
crime,  for  associations  to  prosecute  a  felon  have  been  held_  to 
be  lawful;  but  it  is  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  concerting 
that  makes  the  offense.  Where  the  object  or  intent,  it  carried 
into  effect,  would  be  a  wrong,  then  concert  is  indictable,  as 
an  act  in  itself  tending  to  produce  it;  as.  for  instance,  to  sup- 
I>ort  a  cause,  in  itself  just,  by  false  testimony.  A  combina- 
tion to  do  a  criminal  act  is  indictable;  also  an  agreement  or 
confederation  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful  means;  because, 
in  the  first  instance  named,  the  act  being  in  itself  criminal, 
a  conspiracy  to  do  it  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things^tse  also 
criminal,  while  in  the  second  instance,  the  means  being  un- 
lawful, it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  act  to  be  done. 

In  this  encyclopedia  we  are  specially  concerned 
with  application  of  conspiracy  laws  to  industrial 
combinations.  For  their  application  to  combi- 
natioiis  to  raise  prices,  fares,  etc.,  see  Monopolies. 
The  laws  are  here  considered  simply  in  regard  to 
their  application  to  combinations  of  workmgmcn 
— a  subject  which  has  a  long  and  important  his- 
tory. 

The  general  theory  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the 
relation  of  the  workman  to  the  State  was  one  of 
tutela^.  The  law  tmdertook  to  control  him  at 
well-mgh  every  point.  This  was  largely  at- 
tempted through  the  gild.  The  old  craft  gilds 
were  originally  composed  of  apprentices,  jotuney- 
men,  and  masters,  joined  in  one  association.  As, 
however,  the  gilds  grew  in  wealth,  they  became 
more  and  more  purely  instruments  of  the  masters 
to  oppress  the  journeymen.  These  naturally  re- 
sented this,  and  formed  combinations  of  their 
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own,  usually  secret,  and  sometimes  under  the 
guise  of  religiotis  brotherhoods,  but  really  organ- 
ized to  protect  their  rights.  It  was  against  these 
brotherhoods  that  the  first  laws  concerning 
workmen's  combinations  were  directed. 

As  enil^  as  1383  the  city  anthorities  of  London  issued  a 
prodamation  forbidding  all  congregations,  covins,  and  con- 
spiracies of  workmen  in  general.  In  1387  three  journeymen 
cordwainers  were  carried  to  Newmte  lor  try- 
ing to  found  a  brotherhood.  In  141s  the 
Workmen's  brotherhood  of  tailors  was  for  a  while  supprest. 
n__»j__ij._.  An  early  law  of  Henry  VI.  forbade  the  yearly 
lawmnitlOM  confederation  of  the  masons,  on  the  grouncfa 
that  these  gatherings  tended  to  descroy  the 
force  of  the  lamous  Statute  of  Apprentices, 
which  had  tried  to  fix  wages  at  the  wages  of  13a?.  IniS48a 
nince  general  statute  of  Edward  VI.  prohibited  all  conspira- 
cies and  covenants  not  to  make  or  do  work  except  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  under  penalty,  on  a  third  conviction,  of  the  pillory 
and  the  loss  of  an  ear.  This  act  was  not  repealed  till  1834, 
In  the  Elizabethan  period  the  famous  poor-laws  were  passed 
decreeing  that  wages  should  be  fixt  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
etc.  _  This  led  to  numberless  combinations  and  prosecutions, 
particolarly  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  earlier  laws 
larbade  combinatioos  of  masters  and  of  workmen  alike.  The 
later  laws  were  directed  against  workmen  only.  In  1790 
they  were  combined  in  a  general  act,  repealed  and  replaced 
the  next  year  by  40  Geo.  Ill,  c.  106,  which  prohibited  all 
combinations  for  raising  wages  or  reducing  hours.  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  says  of  this  act  ("  History  m  the  Criminal 
law  of  England,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  20):  "The  only  freedom  for 
which  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  specially  solicitous  is  the 
freedom  of  the  employers  from  coercion  by  their  men."  This 
act  was  in  force  till  1824.  during  all  the  period  when  the  work- 
men were  feeling  the  first  restilts  ot  the  factory  system,  and 
were  breaking  machinery,  etc.  In  1803  three  linen-weavers 
were  sent  to  jail  «mply  for  carrying  a  letter  requesting  help 
tram  other  workmen.  At  last,  in  1824,  a  change  came,  due 
to  the  activities  of  Joseph  Hume  in  Parliament,  and  of  Francis 
Place,  a  London  tailor,  out  of  Parliament.  All  previous 
statutes,  so  far  as  they  related  to  workingmen,  were  repealed, 
and  workmen  combixiing  to  advance  wages  or  lessen  hours 
were  not  liable  to  prosecution  for  conspiracy.  But  the 
masters  next  year  succeeded  in  having  this  replaced  by  the  6 
Geo.  IV.  c.  139.  This  new  act,  while  it  repealed  the  previous 
statutes,  did  not  in  express  terms  legalize  combinations  of 
workmen — the  legality  of  such  combinations  was  left  to  be 
dealt  a-ith  by  the  common  law — it  simi>ly  rendered  men  liable 
to  punishment  for  the  use  of  threats,  intimidation,  molesta- 
tion, and  obstruction  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  trade-unions.  A  few  alterations  in  the  act  were 
made  by_  33  Vict  c.  34.  The  recommendations  of  the  royal 
commijssion  of  1867  on  trade-unions  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  6 
Geo.  IV.  c.  139,  and  the  33  Vict.  c.  34,  by  the  38  and  jg  Vict.  c. 
I  31,  and  the 38  and  39  Vict.  c.  33,  which  declared  that  the  pur- 

I  poses  of  a  trade-union  were  not  to  be  deemed 

unlawful  by  reason  merely  that  they  were  in 
Pf^gfUf      restraint  of  trade,  and  caref ullv  defined  what 
Vs^Mali  T«^****  should  be  deemed  criminal  offenses.   The 
"*»"*"  ■»*»  protection  afforded  by  these  acts  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  conspiracy,  and  at 
lengthy  in  1875,  the  act  was  repealed  and  replaced  by  the 
Conspixacy  and  Protection  Act  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  86.     Ac- 
cording to  this  act,  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  per- 
Kons  to  do  any  act  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  is  not  in- 
dictable a*  a  conspiracy  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person 
,  is  not  {Minishable  as  a  crime. 

Such  is  a  brief  record  of  English  legislation  on 
this  subject,  but  it  does  not  show  the  bitter  strug- 
gle of  the  workingmen  against  these  combination 
kws.  In  1 8,}  4  the  case  of  the  six  Dorchester 
laborers  elicited  general  indignation.  These 
poor  and  ignorant  men,  of  good  previous  record 
and  characters,  were  convicted  nominally  of  ad- 
ministering unlawftil  oaths,  really  of  committing 

'  the  crime  of  combination .  They  were  transported 
to  Australia  and  sold  to  labor  contractors  for  £1 
per  head.  It  aroused  all  English  labor.  A  mon- 
ster meeting  was  held  in  Copenhagen  Fields, 
attended,  it  was  said,  by  400,000  persons;  50,000 
workmen  marched  to  the  official  residence  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  presenting  a  petition  for  clem- 
ency signed  by  266,000  persons.  Pardon  was 
finally  granted  against  strong  protests  from  the 

f  manufacttuiers,  but  was  not  properly  promul- 
gated, and  some  of  the  convicted  only  heard  of  it 
by  accident  after  years  of  slavery.     All  through 


this  period  there  were  conspiracy  prosecutions 
and  condemnations.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  the  prosecution  of  the  Wolverhamp- 
ton tin-plate  workers  in  185 1,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$19,220.  During  a  strike  the  strikers  picketed  a 
factory,  and,  inducing  workmen  to  keep  away, 
brought  the  business  to  a  standstill.  They  were 
charged  with  conspiracy,  and  convicted  under 
common  law  misdemeanor,  ptuiishable  by  two 
years  of  penal  servitude.  It  was  this  conviction 
that  brought  the  first  modification  of  the  law  of 
1825.  In  the  "sixties"  a  series  of  conspiracy 
trials  led  to  the  commission  of  1867,  which  re- 
sulted (1871)  in  the  change  of  the  law  and  a  care- 
ful definition  of  what  was  a  conspiracy  in  trade 
disputes.  This  law,  tho  generally  an  advance,  on 
one  point — ^the  right  of  the  worlanan  to  address 
another  employee  during  a  strike — ^was  retro- 
grade, and  led  to  the  great  act  of  1875.  Since 
1875  disputes  have  turned  mainljr  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  such  acts  as  picketing;  and  of 
late  especially  on  the  question  of  the  liability  of 
trade-unions.     (See  Tapf  Vale  Decision.) 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  trial  for  con- 
spiracy to  raise  wages  was  in  1741,  when  certain 
journeymen  bakers  of  New  York  City  were  con- 
victed for  conspiring  not  to  bake 
TTnited  StatM  *''^  their  wages  were  raised.  It  does 
T._.  not  seem,  however,  that  any  sentence 
was  passed.  The  first  case  of  which 
complete  records  exist  was  the  trial 
of  journeymen  boot-  and  shoemakers  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1806.  They  were  fotmd  "guilty  of  a 
combination  to  raise  their  wages,"  and  were  fined 
$8  each  and  costs.  The  next  important  case  was 
that  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  James  Melvin  and  others  in  1809.  It 
was  decided  July  12,  1810,  before  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  City,  against  the  men,  because,  tho 
possibly  a  combination  not  to  work  except  for 
certain  wages  might  not  be  indictable,  they  were 
organized  to  compel  members  of  their  union  not 
to  work  if  the  union  voted  to  strike. 

The  same  position  was  taken  in  a  court  of  quar- 
ter sessions  for  Allegheny  County,  Pa. ,  when  Judge 
Roberts  said:  "It  is  not  for  demanding  high 
prices  that  these  men  are  indicted,  but  for  em- 
ploying unlawful  means  to  exact  these  prices,  for 
using  means  prejudicial  to  the  community.  .  .  . 
A  conspiracy  to  compel  an  employer  to  have  only 
a  certain  description  of  persons. is  indictable.  ' 
Similar  verdicts  were  rendered  in  various  trials. 

In  1834,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Thompsonville 
Carpet  Manufacturing  Company  brought  suit 
against  W.  Taylor  and  others  for  conspiring  to 
raise  the  price  of  wages,  hindering  others  ^om 
working,  and  declaring  a  strike.  The  defendants 
won.  The  court  charged  the  jury  that  a  peace- 
able arguing  with  workmen  not  to  work  except 
for  a  certain  price  was  not  a  grotipd  for  civil 
action. 

In  1840  certain  journeymen  of  the  Boston  Boot- 
makers' Society  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  in 
the  mimicipal  court.  They  were  convicted  in  the 
lower  court,  but  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  sus- 
tain the  verdict.  It  is  claimed  by  labor  leaders 
that  the  decision  of  Judge  Shaw  decided  defi- 
nitely that  men  have  a  right  to  combine  to  raise 
wages.  The  "Third  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commission  of  Labor"  says  (p.  1130)  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  but  that  the  verdict  was  not 
sustained  simply  because  the  indictment  was  not 
rightly  framed. 

The  next  important  cases  were  those  of  the 
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Master  Stevedores'  Association  vs.  Peter  H.  Walsh 
and  others,  decided  in  1867,  important  because 
Judge  Daly  reviewed  adjudications ;  and  the  case 
of  some  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  Dis- 
trict Assembly  No.  91,  arrested  March,  1887,  for 
alleged  interference  with  the  employees  of  John 
H.  Hanan  and  Gardner  &  Estes,  shoe  manufac- 
turers of  New  York  City,  important  for  the  opin- 
ion delivered  by  Judge  Barrett. 

The  "Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,"  in  its  first  number  (November,  1895, 
p.  98),  thus  summarized  the  state  of  the  common 
law  bearing  upon  combinations: 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  work  or  to  refuse  to  work  for 
whom  and  on  what  terms  he  pleases,  or  to  refuse  to  deal  with 
whom  he  pleases:  and  a  number  of  persons,  if  they  have  no 
unlawful  object  in  view,  have  the  right  to  agree  that  they 
will  not  work  or  deal  with  certain  j)ersons,  or  that  they  will 
not  work  under  a  fixt  price  or  without  certain  conditions. 
The  right  of  employees  to  refuse  to  work  either  singly  or  in 
combination  is  balanced  by  the  right  of  employers  to  refuse 
to  engage  the  services  of  any  one  for  any  reason  they  may 
deem  proper.  ...  In  short,  both  employers  and  employees 
axe  entitled  to  exercise  the  fullest  liberty  in  entering  into 
contracts  of  service,  and  neither  party  can  hold  the  other  re- 
sponsible for  refusing  to  enter  into  such  contracts. 

Of  the  present  (1905)  situation,  Prof.  T.  S. 
Adams  says  ("Labor  Problems,"  p.  194) : 

About  fifteen  states  have  statutes  modifying  the  old  law  of 
conspiracy,  s;>eciAcally  conferring  on  the  laborer  the  right  to 
combine  to  raise  wages,  or  to  induce,  by  peaceable  means,  any 
person  to  accept  or  quit  any  employment.  The  Pennsylvania 
statute  authorizing  workmen,  inter  alia^  to  combine  to  quit 
work  whenever  the  continued  labor  by  them  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  their  union;  the  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and 
Colorado  statutes  permitting  combinations  for  tne  purpose  of 
persuading  others  to  strike  or  quit  work;  and  the  Maryland 
and  California  statutes  declaring  that  no  combination  to  do 
any  act  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  be  indicted  as 
a  conspiracy,  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not 
be  punishable  as  an  offense,  have  all  wrought  important  modi- 
fications of  the  law,  and  might  profitably  be  indorsed  by  the 
latmring  classes  in  other  states.  But  with  these  exceptions  the 
statutes  do  not  appear  substantially  to  have  altered  the  com- 
mon law,  particularly  as  regards  the  civil  liabilityr  of  strikers. 

Three  federal  statutes,' however,  are  of  ^reat  importance: 
section  3,995  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  penalizes  the 
knowing  and  wilful  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  the  mails; 
the  tenth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  interfere  with  interstate  transpor- 
tation; and  the  first  section  of  the  Anti- Trust  Act  of  1890 
which  declares  illegal  every  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  states  or  with  foreign  na- 
tions. No  one  can  state  at  the  present  time  the  exact 
effect  of  these  statutes  upon  the  legality  of  labor  combinations. 

See  also  Boycotting;  Injunctions;  Strikes. 

coNSTmrnoN  of  the  uiiitbd  states, 

THE:  In  this  article  is  considered  the  working 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  especially  in 
relation  to  social  reform.  For  a  general  view 
of  constitutions,  see  Constitutionalism.  The 
Continental  Congress,  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  was  a  revolution- 
ary body,  called  into  existence  by  the  necessity 
of  common  action  between  the  colonies  in  pro- 
tecting their  rights,  and,  when  it  was  so  voted,  of 
obtaining  their  independence. 

It  gave  itself,  in  1877,  a  new  legal  character  by  framing 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  whereby 
the  thirteen  states  entered  into  a  "  firm  league  of  friendship  " ; 
but  this  confederation  was  rather  a  league 
_^.      ,  than  a  national  government.     Each  state,  ac- 

BUglmilllgl  cording  to  the  articles,  retained  "its  sover- 
eignty, freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  nght  which  is  not  by 
this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled," 

There  was  no  federal  execution,  no  federal  Judiciary,  no 
federal  taxing  power,  no  means  of  paying  an  army,  or  any 
federal  bills,  save  as  the  states  voluntarily  contributed  money. 
The  confederation  did  not  work.  It  was,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  anarchy,  as  men  like  George  Washington  declared. 
Some  firmer  union  was  evidently  needed. 

In  1786  delegates  from  five  states  met  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  recommended  that  Congress  call  a  general  convention  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  union  and  needed  amendments 


to  the  Constitution.'  Congress  did  so,  recommending  the 
states  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  which  should  "revise 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  report  to  Congress  and  the 
several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  states, 
render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
government  and  the  preservation  of  the  union." 

The  convention  thus  summoned  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
May  14,  1787.  became  competent  to  proceed  to  business  on 
May  35th,  and  sat  nearly  five  months.  Every  state  was 
represented  sa've  Rhode  Island.  George  Washington  was 
chosen  President,  and  the  leading  men  of 'the  country  were 
the  delegates.  It  boldly  decided  to  inepare  a  wholly  new 
Constitution,  to  be  considered  and  ratified  neither  by  Con- 
gress nor  the  state  legislatures,  but  by  the  people  of  the  sevoal 
states.  The  delegates  were  55,  andig  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  debates  were  secret:  the  difiSculties  were  very  great. 

Two  tendencies  manifested  themselves,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  which,  under  different  names,  have 
divided  American  political  life.  On  the  one  hand 
was  a  strong  desire  for  a  national  unity,  with  a 
highly  developed  central  power;  on  the  other, 
a  still  more  powerftil  fear  of  centralization  and 
the  desire  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  each  state. 
As  is  well  known,  the  constitution  adopted  was  a 
compromise  between  these  two  tendencies.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  the 
jnaa„Miital  experience  of  the  English  Constitu- 
PriMiriaii  *'°"  to  go  by,  with  its  Cabinet,  its 
^  House  of  Commons,  and  its  Hotise  of 
Lords.  They  had  the  state  consti- 
tutions, which  had  to  an  extent  been  modeled 
after  the  English  pattern,  modified  by  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  different  states  as  they  had  grown  up 
under  the  different  charters  originally  granted  to 
the  different  colonies.  On  the  other  nand,  the 
minds,  particularly  of  the  Virginian  delegates, 
were  filled  with  tneories  regarding  the  natural 
rights  of  indi'viduals,  derived,  in  fact,  from  Rous- 
seau and  other  French  'writers,  and  made  them 
very  jealous  of  granting  power  to  any  govern- 
ment. The  Constitution  framed  was  a  resultant 
of  these  and  other  forces.  The  framers  had  in 
mind  the  principle  of  English  common  law,  that 
an  act  done  by  any  official  person  or  lawmaking 
bodv  beyond  his  or  its  legal  competence  is  simply 
void,  which  principje  Mr.  James  Bryce  declares 
became  the  key  to  their  difficulties.  They  care- 
fully assigned  to  different  branches  of  the  gjovem- 
ment  certain  fixt  forms  which  they  held  it  nec- 
essary for  them  to  hold,  and  all  powers  not 
mentioned  were  therefore  retained  in  tne  hands  of 
the  people.  They  sought  so  to  divide  the  powers 
between  federal  and  state  governments,  and  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  government,  that 
no  branch  should  absorb  too  much  power  or  tres- 
pass upon  the  power  of  another  branch. 

On  September  17th  the  convention  adjourned 
to  submit  its  result  to  the  people  of  the  various 
states  for  ratification.  Then  began  a  struggle. 
It  was  declared  by  many  that  the  Constitution 
gave  too  much  power  to  the  central  government. 
Men  said  that  ubcrty  would  perish.  It  was  as- 
serted that  freedom  won  from  Geoise  III.  was 
being  slain  by  her  own  children.  The  vote  to 
ratify  was  nearly  defeated  ih  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  Several  of  the  states  suggested 
amendments,  and  most  of  these  were 
adopted  in  1791,  soon  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  itself,  in  ten 
amendments,  called,  after  the  Eng- 
lish precedent,  a  Bill  or  Declaration  of  R^hts. 
The  nrst  state  to  ratify  the  Constitution  was  Dela- 
ware (Dec.  7,  1787).  When  nine  states  had 
ratified,  the  Constitution  was  to  be  adopted,  and 
this  was  accomplished  when  New  Hampshire 
ratified,  June  ai,  1788,  by  a  majority  of  eleven. 
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Foot  days  after  Virgfinia  ratified,  not  loiowing  of 
New  Hampshire's  vote;  next  New  York  and 
North  Carolina.  Rhode  Island  had  sent  no 
delegates  to  the  convention,  but  finally  ratified, 
May,  1790.  Congress  voted  that  the  Constitu- 
tion go  into  effect  March  4,  1789.  Elections  had 
previoiusly  been  held,  and  on  that  day  the  first 
Congress  under  the  new  Constitution  met,  but  for 
lack  of  a  quorum  did  not  organize  till  April.  Then 
the  electoral  votes  were  counted  in  the  presence 
of  both  Houses,  and  George  Washington  was 
found  elected  president,  and  inaugurated  April 
30, 1789,  in  New  York  City. 

The  characteristic  feature  d  the  American  Constitution  Is 
its   union   of  federal   and  state   Kovemment.     The  federal 
govei  ument  was  restricted  to  the  minimam  of  power  neces- 
sary to  a  national  union,  yet  the  state  governments  were  pre- 
vented    mim    exerting    undue    power.     The 
-       ,     .        Constitution  being  a  creattue  of  the  states, 
AaalJIU      only  the  states  can  amend  it.     The  states, 
too,  form  the  national  government  by  chooeiiig 
presidential  electors,  senators,  and  fixing  the 
faanchise  which  qualifies  the  citizens  to  vote  for  repreaenta- 
tiTca-     On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  court  is  supreme  in  the 
intertnetation  of  the  Constitution,  and  can  overrule  any  state 
or  national  legislation  which  it  decides  to  be  uncon-stitutional. 
(See  Judiciary.)     The  President  and  Congress,  too,  have 
power  over  the  states  in  certain  specified  matters,  the  vn- 
samption,  however,  always  being  in  favor  of  the  state.     The 
states  cannot  make  treaties,  tax  export;  or  imports,  savtf 
with    the    pennission   of   Congress.     They   must   surrender 
fngitives  fixnn  justice  in  other  states.     They  can  be  sued  by 
other  states  or  foreign  powers  in  federal  courts.     Congress 
has  power  to  establish  uniiorm  bankruptcy  laws.     Resistance 
to  federal  authority  or  attacks  on  federal  property  may  be 
repulsed  by  lederal  troops.     In  all  other  cases  states  are  to 
act.  tho  they  may  call  upon  the  federal  ^vemment  for  aid. 

The  federal  government  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  states  by  the  federal  courts,  its  taxing  tx>wer, 
Its  power  to  raise  an  army,  and,  above  all,  by  the  election  of 
preadential  electors  and  representatives  to  Congress  by  the 
people.  It  was  on  these  two  last  points  that  the  fiamers  of 
the  Constitution  found  their  greatest  difficulty.  Whether 
the  states  should  be  represented  in  Congress  as  states,  or 
simply  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  a  burring 
question.  The  smaller  states  desired  representation  as  states, 
while  the  opponents  of  this  position  declared  that  this  would 
be  unjust,  since  it  would  give  the  few  people  in  the  smaller 
states  equal  power  with  the  large  populations  in  large  states. 
The  question,  too,  of  states  rights  versHS  the  fedenu  govern- 
ment was  involved.  It  was  finally  settled  by  having  the 
members  of  one  house — the  Senate — elected  by  the  state 

fovemment,   and   the   members   ot   the   lower   house — the 
Eouse  of  Representatives — elected  by  the  people,  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  depending  on  the  population  of  the  state. 

The  election  of  the  president  caused  even  more  discusrion, 
but  was  finally  decided  by  having  the  people  choose  electors 
who  should  choose  the  president.  (For  the  working  of  this, 
see  Elbctoral  Collbob.)  The  chief  matters  which,  as 
national,  were  entrusted  to  the  federal  government  were: 

The  conduct  of  the  national  defense,  and  the  making  of 
treaties. 

The  maintenance  of  federal  courts. 
Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 
CuriencT. 

Copyrights  and  patents. 
The  paet-o£Bce. 
Taxation  for  general  purposes. 

Protection  of  citizens  against  unjust  legislation  by  states 
(Amendments  XIV..  XV.). 

The  three  branches  of  ^vemment  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution were  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial. 
It  was  attempted  to  make  these  independent  of  each  other  and 
coordinate,  with  such    a   balance  of  powers 
that  no  branch  could  wield  too  much  power. 
J]l0  To    the    Prbsidbht    is    given    the    supreme 
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executive  power.  He  has  command  of  the 
army  and  navy,  he  can  make  treaties  and 
appoint  ambassadors  and  consuls,  but  must 
have  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  appoints  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  all  high 
federal  officers,  but  again  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  can  grant  reprieves  and  powers  except  in  cases  of  iingeach- 
ment.  He  can  summon  both  Houses  on  occasion.  He  can 
veto  any  bill  or  resolution  of  (^mgress.  He  must  inform 
Congress  of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  recommend  legislation. 
He  must  see  that  the  laws  be  executed.  He  is  prevented 
from  exerting  too  much  power,  because  he  can  raise  no  money 
to  pay  an  army;  he  can  appoint  no  officers  unless  the  Senate 
approves:  he  cannot  prevent  legislation  passed  over  his  veto; 
he  can  be  impeached  for  faithleaaness  m  office.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  given  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    No  fedaral  officer  can  be  a  memoer  of  Ckwgress.  This 


is  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  legislature. 
It  has  the  power  to  enact  all  federal  laws,  to  vote  taxes  and 
appropriations,  to  borrow  money,  to  regulate  commerce,  to 
com  money,  to  establish  post-offices  and  roads,  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  and  support  anmes,  to  determine  the  certificates 
and  to  count  the  votes  of  the  presidential 
electors,  to  impeach  and  to  try  the  president, 

CongtMl  to  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifi- 
cations of  its  members.  Congress  is  limited 
in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  because  it  cannot 
change  the  (Constitution,  it  can  pass  no  bill  unapproved  "by 
the  president  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  ana  no  bill  <k 
Congress  is  valid  if  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court.  The  members  of  the  Houw  of  Representa- 
tives must  be  elected  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  their 
several  states,  and  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
or  concur  with  amendments.  To  the  Senate  is  given  the 
power  of  approving  or  advising  in  the  matter  of  executive 
appointments  and  treaties. 

To  the  federal  judiciary  is  given  the  power  of  interpre- 
tation of  the  (Constitution,  and  the  trial  of  aU  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  (Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  U.  S.  treaties,  controversies  between  states, 
con^versies  to  which  the  U.  S.  is  a  party,  and  contro- 
versies between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  or 
between  citizens  claiming  lands  under  grants 

_         .  of  different  states,  and  between  states  or  citi- 

JVaioaiy  sens  and  foreign  states  or  subjects.  (For  the 
working  of  the  federal  judiciary,  see  Judici- 
ary.) Its  power  is  limited  simply  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  law.  Trials  of  all 
crimes,  except  in  cases  01  impeachment,  must  be  by  jury. 
(See  IKJUNCTION.)  All  federal  judges  have  a  life  tenure, 
subject  to  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  trial  by  the  Senate.  Such  are  the  main  features  0^  the 
American  Constitution.  Certain  actions  are  expressly  for- 
bidden. A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  not  be  suspended  save 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  No  tx  post  facto  or  bill  of 
attainder  may  be  passed.  N'o  tax  or  duty  may  be  laid  on 
articles  exported  from  any  state.  No  preference  by  regula- 
tion of  commerce  may  be  given  to  one  state  over  another. 
No  money  may  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  save  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriation  made  by  law.  No  title  of  nobility 
may  be  granted,  and  no  person  holding  office  under  the 
U.  S.  rnay  receive  a  present  or  title  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  state.  All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  must  be 
uniform  through  the  states.  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion forbid  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  curtailing  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  free  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  right  to  peaceable  assembly,  to  petition 
government,  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  to  trial  by  jury  on  in- 
dictment by  a  grand  jury  for  capital  or  infamous  crime,  and 
trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  prosecutions.  By  other  amend- 
ments, the  ix>wers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  the 
people.  No  state  may  enact  or  enforce  any  law  abridging  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  any  citizen.  The  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  punishment  upon  conviction 
for  crime,  shall  be  allowed. 

Such  is  a  general  account  of  the  Constitution 

of   the    United   States.     Its   practical  working, 

while  open  to  not  a  few  serious  criticisms,  has 

undoubtedly  been  a  success.     Even 

Bncoauai  '**  niost  serious  defect  may  be  said 
to  be  the  result  of  it  virtues.  At 
•  the   present   time,   when   conditions 

are  so  different  from  those  under  which  it  was 
drafted,  the  Constitution,  with  its  slow  proc- 
ess for  amendment,  seems  to  bind  the  nation 
against  its  will  and  unduly  check  wise  action. 
But  this  defect,  if  defect  it  be,  is  assuredly  the 
result  of  the  strength  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
strength  absolutely  needed  both  in  the  days  of 
weakness  when  the  nation  was  young,  and  in 
the  days  of  strength  when  the  nation  was  rocked 
with  discussions  over  the  question  of  state  rights. 

De  Tocqueville,  sixty  years  ago,  was  more 
hopeful  of  the  futtire  of  the  separate  states  than  of 
the  union.  He  believed  that  with  the  first  seri- 
ous difference  in  views  the  union  would  be  dis- 
solved. At  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  most  'Evuco- 
peans  and  some  Americans  believed  that  the  end 
of  the  tmion  was  come.  A  strong  Constitution 
was  needed.  To-day  the  tmion  exists  more 
firmly  knit  than  ever,  and  no  small  part  of  this 
must  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
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the  Constitution.  Perhaps,  too,  the  greatest  tri- 
vtmph  of  the  Constitution  has  been  that  it  has  so 
marvelously  succeeded  in  its  compromise  between 
federal  and  state  powers.  This  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  presented  to  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  It  nas  been  till  now  the  burning  (question 
of  American  politics.  The  Constitution  has 
weathered  the  storm.  A  small  republic  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  conduct.  In  the  United  States 
alone  are  giant  states  confederated  in  one  re- 
public. 

Again,  the  Constitution,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  has  enabled  a  great  nation  without 
radic^  constitutional  changes  to  preserve  popular 
liberties.  In  the  late  election  of  1896  a  people 
numbering  ever  70,000,000  went  into  an  intense 
and  even  passionate  contest,  one  in  which  the 
numbers  on  each  side  were  about  equal,  which 
raised  issues  of  section  and  still  more  issues 
of  class — an  election  in  which  each  party  be- 
lieved it  stood  for  the  preservation  of  liberty 
and  for  the  defeat  of  principles  subversive  of 
honest  and  free  government,  and  yet  under 
a  Constitution  framed  a  century  ago,  the  na- 
tion has  come  out  of  the  conflict  whole  and  un- 
harmed. Surely  such  a  Constitution  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  It  has  succeeded,  too,  in  the 
main  in  realizing  that  division  of  powers  which  its 
authors  thought  so  necessary.  The  president 
has  not  been  able  to  defy  Congress;  Congress  has 
not  been  able  to  ignore  the  president.  If  the 
supreme  court  has  been  able  to  exert  at  times 
enormous  power,  it  has,  after  all,  usually  but 
recorded  tne  p>opular  verdict.  If,  as  a  large 
majority  believe,  m  1876  a'  president  duly  elected 
was  set  aside  for  his  rival  candidate,  the  claims 
of  the  two  were  nearly  equal,  so  that  gross  in- 
justice was  not  done.  If,  more  recently,  a  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court  prevented  an  income 
tax  which  a  large  majority  of  the  people  desired, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  will  ulti- 
mately be  reversed,  provided  the  people  continue 
to  demand  such  a  tax.  No  constitution  can 
work  without  favor.  Considering  the  vigor  with 
which  the  nation  has  acted  in  emergencies  and 
the  moderation  and  freedom  of  its  general  policy, 
the  experience  of  the  century  must  be  thought  to 
bear  out  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  "as 
the  British  Constitution  is  the  most  subtle  or- 
ganism which  has  proceeded  from  progressive 
history,  so  the  American  Constitution  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

There  have  been,  however,  notable  failures  fti 

the  working  of  the  Constitution.     Some  of  these 

we  consider  elsewhere.     Perhaps  the  best  brief 

discussion  of  the  defects  in  the  Constitution  has 

been   written  by  the   Hon.   Walter 

u^^^      Clark,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

TTXT      Court  of  North  Carolina,  author  of 

jv_,Mi?Ii     many  volumes  of  history  and  law, 

MnnBraan    ^^^    ^^^   ^^   ^j^^   most    careful    and 

earnest    students    of    constitutional 
law.     He  says,  in  an  article  in  The  Independent: 

As  a  product  of  its  time,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  and  is  without  counterpart.  Gladstone  gave 
words  ttieir  way  in  praising  it.  Too  much  has  not  and  cannot 
be  said  of  the  wisdom  of  tlie  fathers  who  framed  it.  But 
idolatry  is  dangerous.  Blind  faith  ought  not  to  be  a  part  of 
our  national  characteristics,  and  when  from  the  cradle  up — 
even  from  the  halls  of  Congress — we  hear  that  the  "Great 
Instrument"  stands  beside  the  Bible,  inviolate,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  for  this  nation,  to-day, 
all  that  the  anxious  fathers  wished  that  it  might  be  iso  years 
ago  we  are  being  brought  too  far.  It  is  ^ving  the  framers 
(H  the  instrument  credit  for  being  inspired  prophets  of  greater 


wisdom  for  the  fiitaie  than  they  possest  for  their  own  day 
and  generation. 

They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  when  it  left 
their  hands,  as  properly  meeting  the  demands  which  immedi- 
ately faced  them.  Neither  were  they  satisfied  with  tha 
Constitution  itself.  In  short  it  was  a  compromise  between 
many  contending  factions.  It  was  simply  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  at  the  time,  under  the  widely  separated 
conditions  and  expectations  of  the  detached  elements  work- 
ing up  in  the  struggling  states.  There  were  grave  detects  in 
the  Constitution  then,  there  are  graver  defects  to-day,  railing 
for  careful  revision. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  conventions. 
That  which  met  in  1776  was  frankly  democratic.  Success 
in  its  great  and  perilous  undertaking  was  possible  only  with 
the  support  of  the  people;  it  must  be  with  the  people.  Tho 
Great  Declaration  was  an  appeal  to  the  masses. 

Never  was  the  right  of  revolution  more  clearly  ssserted, 
or  that  government  existed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  peopis 
who  were  declared  to  be  equal  and  endowed  with  the  right  to 
change  their  government  at  will  when  it  did  not  subserva 
their  welfare  or  obey  their  wishes.  Not  a  word  was  there 
about  property.  Everything  was  about  the  people.  The 
man  was  more  than  the  dollar  then,  and  the  convention  was 
in  earnest.  Every  member  signed  the  declaration,  which 
was  unanimously  voted;  according  to  Dr.  Pianldin's  pertinent 
remark  that  it  behooved  them  to  hang  together  or  they 
would  hang  separately." 

The  convention  which  met  in  1787  was  as  reactionary  as 
the  other  had  been  revolutionary  and  democratic.  It  had  its 
beginning  in  commercial  negotiations  between  the  states, 
when  they  were  weary  with  a  long  war,  and  when  the  fierca 
enthusiasm  for  liberty  was  somewhat  relaxed  by  the  pressing 
need  to  earn  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life,  and  whea 
opprest  by  the  ban  upon  prosperity  caused  by  ttie  uncertain- 
ties and  impotence  of  the  existing  government  they  were  thor- 
oughly exhausted.  Under  these  oonditi<>ns  and  with  as  many 
minds  as  there  were  men,  the  convention  of  1787  came  t^ 
gether. 

Ignoring  the  vital  maxim  that  government  should  exist 
only  by  the  connent  of  the  governed,  it  sat  behind  closed 
doors  that  no  breath  of  popular  will  should  affect  its  decisions. 
To  free  the  members  from  any  future  responsibility,  all  were 
prohibited  from  making  copies  of  any  kind  of  the  nacdutions 
or  to  correspond  with  constituents  or  others  about  matters 
pending  before  the  convention.  Any  record  of  yeas  and  nays, 
even,  was  forbidden;  but  one  copy  was  kept  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  convention.  It  was  kept  by  the  one  mem- 
ber best  able  to  grasp  each  situation  and  make  fair  note  of  it. 
The  journal  was  kent  secret  at  the  time,  and  later  a  vote  to 
destroy  it  fortunately  failed.  Mr.  Madison's  copy  was  finally 
published  after  the  lapse  of  forty-nine  years,  when  every 
member  had  passed  beyond  human  accountability.  Only 
twelve  states  were  ever  represented.  One  of  these  withdrew 
before  the  final  result  was  reached.  Of  the  sixty-five  mem- 
bers, only  fifty-five  ever  attended,  and  so  far  from  being 
unanimous  only  thirty-nine  signed  the  Constitution,  and  some 
of  them  actively  opposed  its  ratification  by  their  own  states, 
later. 

That  the  Constitution  thus  framed  was  reactionary  was  a 
matter  of  course.  There  wasgrave  consideration,  at  the  time^ 
of  a  royal  government  with  nederick,  Duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  George  III.,  as  Idng.  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose 
wonderful  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  crowned  him 
with  a  halo,  and  whose  tragic  death  obliterated  the  memory 
of  his  faults,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  English  form  at 
government^  which  he  denominated  a  "  most  notable  institu- 
tion." Failing  in  that,  he  advocated  an  executive  elected  by 
Congress  for  life,  senators  and  judges  for  life,  and  governors 
for  states  to  be  appointed  by  the  president.  Of  these  he 
secured,  as  it  has  proved,  one  most  important  item,  from  his 
standpoint,  the  creation  of  the  judges  for  life.  The  con- 
vention was  aware  that  a  constitution  on  Hamilton's  lines 
could  not  secure  ratification  by  the  several  states.  But  the 
Constitution  adopted  was  as  undemocratic  as  p<»8ible,  and 
was  very  far  from  responding  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  declaration  of  1776,  that  all  governments  derived  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  In  his  speech 
to  the  convention,  Hamilton  stated  that  the  members  were 
agreed  that  "we  need  to  be  rescued  from  the  Demooacy." 
iTiey  were  rescued.  Thomas  Jefferson,  unfortunately,  was 
absent  as  our  Minister  to  Prance,  and  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
vention, tho  we  owe  to  him  very  largely  the  compromise  by 
which  the  first  ten  amendments  were  agreed  to,  in  exchange 
for  ratification  by  several  states  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  withheld. 

The  consent  of  the  governed  was  not  to  be  asked.  In  the 
new  government  the  will  of  the  people  was  not  to  control  and 
little  to  be  consulted.  Of  the  three  great  departments  of 
government — legislative,  executive  and  judiciary — the  people 
were  entrusted  with  the  election  of  only  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives — one  sixth  of  the  ^vemmcnt  at  most,  even  if  the 
House  had  been  endowed  with  equal  authority  and  power 
with  the  Senate.  The  declaration  of  1776  was  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  man.  The  convention  of  1787  entirely 
ignored  them.  The  guarantees  of  the  great  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  press,  freedom  ot  religion,  liberty  to  assemble, 
right  of  petition,  exemption  from  general  warrants,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  and  by  grand  jury,  protection  of  the  law  of  the 
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land,  and  protection  from  idznre  of  private  property  for 
other  Uum  pnbUc  use.  and  then  only  upon  just  compensation 
— matten  at  tbe  utmost  importance  to  the  rights  of  the 
people  wen  entirely  omitted.  They  were  added  in  the  first 
ten  amandments  by  preliminary  agreement,  while  the  Con- 
•titntion  was  still  in  controversy  in  the  sevinal  states,  only 
because  it  was  necessary  to  give  assurance  that  such  amend- 
meats  would  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  ratification  at 

an. 

Tbe  Constitution  was  so  far  {rom  beinft  satisfaetorr,  even 
ia  tbe  circumstanoes  of  the  time  for  which  it  was  framed, 
that  only  eleven  states  voted  for  its  adoption  in  the  conven- 
tioo.  Its  ratification  by  the  conventions  in  the  several  states 
was  carried  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in  no  separate 
state  was  it  ever  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  themselves. 
Uassachusetts  only  ratiJSed  alter  a  dose  vote  and  a  demand 
for  amendments.  South  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  de- 
manded amendments,  as  did  Virginia  and  New  Yoric,  both  of 
which  agreed  to  ratification  by  the  narrowest  of  votes,  re- 
serving for  themselves  still  the  right  to  withdraw,  and  two 
states  rejected  the  Constitution  and  subsequently  ratified 
only  after  Washington  had  been  elected  and  inaugurated — 
natters  in  which  they  had  no  share. 

Gecsse  Washiagtoo  was  president  of  tbe  convention,  but  as 
such  was  debarred  from  snaring  in  its  debates.  He  left  no 
impress  upon  the  instrument  so  far  as  is  known.  Yet  it  was 
freely  admitted  that  but  for  his  popularity  and  influence  the 
Constitution  would  have  failed  of  ratification  by  the  several 
states,  especially  Virginia.  ^  Indeed,  but  for  his  influence  the 
convention  womd  have  adjourned  without  putting  its  final 
band  to  the  Constitution  at  all — it  came  very  near  doing  so. 
Even  his  great  influence  would  not  have  availed  but  for  the 
overwhelming  necessity  for  some  form  of  government,  with 
imperative  haste,  as  a  substitute  for  the  rickety  "  Articles  of 
Confederation."  which  were  utterly  inefficient. 

An  instrttment  so  framed,  adopted  Mth  such  difficulty  and 
ratified  after  such  efforts,  and  by  such  narrow  margins,  could 
not  have  been  a  fair  and  full  expression  of  the  consent  of  the 
Eoverned.  The  men  that  made  it  did  not  deem  it  perfect. 
Its  friends  agreed  to  sundry  amendments  which  were  adopted 
by  the  First  Congress,  as  a  preliminary  necessity.  The  as- 
sumption by  the  new  supreme  court  of  a  power  not  con- 
templated by  the  f ramers  caused  the  enactment  of  the  eleventh 
amendment.  The  unfortunate  method  prescribed  for  tbe 
election  of  the  president,  which  nearly  caused  a  civil  war  in 
iSoi,  forced  the  adoption  of  the  twelfth  amendment,  and 
three  others  were  brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  The  convention  of  X7S7  recognised,  itself,  that 
defects  innate  in  the  Constitution  and  developed  by  experience 
and  the  lapse  of  time  would  rrauire  amendments,  and  the 
■nstiument  prescribed  two  different  methods  by  which 
amendments  rould  be  made. 

Our  federal  Constitution  was  adopted  lao  years  ago.  In 
that  time  every  state  has  radically  revised  its  own  Constitu- 
tion— most  of  them  several  times.  Tbe  Constitution  of  New 
York  requires  that  the  question  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  its  t>eople  at  least  once  every 
twenty  vean,  in  order  that  organic  law  shall  keep  abreast  of 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people  and  represent  the  will  and 
piowesi  of  to-day,  instead  of  bring  hampered  by  provisions 
deoned  best  by  the  divided  counsels  of  a  handful  ot  men  in 
providing  for  tne  wants  of  the  government  of  over  a  century 
ago. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1787  it  was  intended 
for  3,000,000  people,  scattered  along  the  coast  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  southern  GeOTgia.  Now  we  are  trying  to  make  it 
do  duty  for  zoo.ooo.ooo  from  Maine  to  Manila,  from  Panama 
to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Pole.  Then  the  population  was  rural. 
At  tbe  census  of  1790  we  had  but  five  towns  in  the  whole 
union  which  had  6,soo  inhabitants  each,  and  only  two  others 
had  over  4,000.  Now  we  have  the  second  largest  dty  on  the 
^obe,  witn  over  4,000,000  inhabitants,  and  many  that  have 
passed  the  half-million  mark.  In  1790  we  had  seventy-five 
pcst-offices,  -with  937.000  annual  post-office  expenditures. 
Now  we  have  75,000  post-offices,  35,000  rural  delivery  routes, 
and  a  post-oilice  appropriation  of  nearly  $>oo,ooo,ooo.  Dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  the  total  expenditures  of  the  federal 
tcncrnment.  Including  tbe  payment  of  revolutionary  debts, 
ndnding  pensions,  averaged  $10,000,000  annually.  Our 
openditures  now  are  more  than  seventy-five  times  as  much. 
When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  V&ginia  was  easily  the 
first  state  in  influence^  population  and  wealth,  having  one 
fouith  of  the  population  of  the  entire  union.  New  York, 
which  then  stood  fifth,  now  has  double  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  at  that  time,  and  several  other  states  have  a 
population  greater  than  the  original  union — states  whose 
very  names  were  then  unheard  of.  Steamboats,  railroads, 
•u,  electricity— except  as  a  toy  in  Franklin's  hands — coal 
mines,  petroleum  ana  a  thousand  other  things  which  are  a 
SMtft  of  our  very  lives  tonSay,  were  undiscovered.  Corpora- 
tions, which  now  control  the  country  and  its  government, 
*ere  then  so  few  that  not  till  four  years  later,  in  1791,  was 
the  fint  bank  incorporated;  the  chuter  for  the  second  bank 
was  oOIt  obtained  by  the  subtlety  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  cou- 
ched tbe  banking  priviksea  in  an  act  incorporating  a  water 
cempany,    Cocpocations  twve  had  an  affinity  for  water  ever 


Time  has  revealed  flaws  in  that  original  instrument,  as 
wen  as  developed  new  necessities.     The  glaring  defect  is  tba 


Constitution  was  that  it  was  not  democratic.     The  only 
voice  of  the  people  was  in  the  election  of  one  sixth  of  the 

E>vernment,  one  half — by  far  the  weaker  half — of  the  legis- 
tive  department.  The  other  half,  the  Senate,  was  made 
elective  at  second  hand,  by  the  state  legislature.  The  presi- 
dent was  to  be  elected  at  third  hand.  In  fact,  until  after 
the  memorable  contest  between  Adams,  CUy,  Crawford 
and  Jackson,  in  1814,  in  the  majority  of  the  states,  the 
residential  electors  were  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures. 
Tiiey  were  so  chosen  by  South  Carolina  until  after  the  CiviU 
War,  and  in  Colorado  m  1876.  The  intention  was  that  the  . 
electors  should  make  independent  choice,  but  public  opinion 
forced  the  transfer  of  the  choice  of  electora  from  the  legis- 
latures to  the  ballot-box.  and  then  made  of  them  the 
figureheads  which  they  are,  thus  capturing  the  executive 
department,  and  that  department,  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, mark  to-day  the  extent  of  the  share  of  the  people 
in  this  ^vemment. 

The  judiciary  were  placed  a  step  further  removed.  The 
Judges  were  to  be  selected  at  fourth  hand,  by  the  president — 
who  was  intended  to  be  selected  at  third  hand — and  subjected 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  chosen  at  second  hand.  And 
to  make  the  judiciary  absolutely  impervious  to  any  considera- 
tion of  the  '  consent  of  the  governed  "  they  were  appointed 
for  life. 

A  constitution  so  devised  was  not  intended  to  express  but 
to  suppress  or  at  least  disi^ard  the  wish  and  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  was  admirably  adapted  for  what  has  come  to 
pass — the  domination  of  the  government  by  "The  Interests." 
Should  the  president  favor  legislation  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  pass  a  bill,  the  Senate  can  defeat  itj  and 
if  by  chance  it  yield  to  the  popular  will  and  pass  the  bill,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  "Income  Tax,"  there  remains  the 
judiciary,  who  have  assumed,  without  any  warrant  exprest  or 
implied  ui  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  declare  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional  at  their  own  will  and  without 
responsibility  to  any  one. 

The  people's  part  in  the  government,  in  the  choice  of  a 
House  of  Representatives,  even  when  recnforccd^  by  the 
executive,  is  still  nullity  in  the  face  of  the  senate  and  judiciary 
in  whose  selection  the  people  have  no  direct  voice. 

The  government  01  the  United  States  is  a  government 
by  Senate  and  judges — by  whatever  power  can  control 
the  selection  of  senaton  and  judges.  What  is  that  power? 
We  know  that  it  is  not  the  American  people. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  forms.  Government  rests  not 
upon  forms,  but  upon  a  true  reply  to  the  question,  "  Where 
does  the  governing  power  rest? ' 

In  England  to-day^  there  is  a  monarchy  in  form  but  the 
real  government  of  Sngland  is  vested  in  a  single  House  of 
Pariiament  elected  by  the  people.  The  executive  is  not  the 
Idng,  but  the  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet,  practically 
elected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  end  holding  omce  at  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  that  house.  The  king  has  not  even  the 
veto  power  except  nominally,  since  it  has  not  been  exercised 
in  a  single  instance  for  more  than  100  years;  and  the  sole 
function  of  the  House  of  Lords — a  club  of  rich  men  represent- 
ing great  vested  interests — is  in  the  exercise  of  a  suspensive 
vet<^-- exercised  only  till  the  Commons  make  up  their  mind 
that  the  bill  shall  pass,  when  the  House  of  Lords  always  give 
way  as  the  condition  upon  which  their  continued  existence 
rests. 

In  this  country  we  retain  the  form  of  a  republic,  we  choose 
our  president  and  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  real 
power  does  not  reside  in  them  or  m  the  people.  It  rests  with 
those  great  "interests"  which  select  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  the  judges. 

The  sole  remedy  for  this  is  by  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  shall  make  it  democratic;  in  other  words, 
counteract  the  ejects  of  the  reactionary  influence  following 
the  strenuous  patriotism  of  the  declaration,  which  was  so 
strong  during  the  framing  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  convention  of  1787,  Pennsylvania  voted  for  the 
election  ot  senators  by  the  people.  A  strong  argument  used 
against  this  was  that  the  farming  interests,  being  the  largest, 
would  control  the  House,  and  that  the  Senate  could  only  be 
given  to  the  commercial  interests  by  making  its  members 
elected  by  the  legislatures — which  proved  propjietic — tho 
the  deciding  influence  was  the  fear  of  the  small  states,  that  if 
the  Senate  was  elected  by  the  people,  its  membership  would 
be  based  on  population.  The  same  azgument  would  still 
resist  the  call  for  a  reviewing  convention  to-day,  and  be  aided 
by  "the  interests,"  with  tho  press  which  they  control;  but  in 
truth  and  justice  it  may  be  that  some  modification  now  in 
that  respect  would  be  efficacious.  There  may  no  longer  be 
good  reason  why  Delaware,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  should 
have  as  many  senators  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois. 
It  might  better  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  to 
giant  to  every  state  having  1,000,000  inhabitants  or  less  one 
senator,, and  to  allot  to  each  state  having  over  1.000,000  of 
inhabitants  an  additional  senator  for  every  additional  million. 
This  would  not  change  the  number  of  senators,  but  while  not 
putting  the  Senate  fiankly  on  a  basis  of  population,  woidd 
remove  the  present  unjust  ratio  and  the  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  new  states,  whose  area  and  development  entitle 
them  to  self-government,  but  whose  population  does  not 
entitle  them  to  two  senators. 

'The  election  of  president,  too,  even  as  it  has  been  improved 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.     It  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
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choice  of  a.  minority  candidate.  It  is  an  anomaly  that 
1,100  votes — as  in  New  Yorlc  in  1884 — should  swing  seventy 
electoral  votes,  thirt)r-five  from  one  candidate  to  another,  and 
th^  decide  an  election.  But  preserving  the  electoral  vote 
system  as  now,  and  giving  the  smaller  states  still  the  advan- 
tage, it  might  yet  be  possible  to  divide  the  electoral  vote  of 
each  state,  according  to  the  popular  vote  for  each  candidate, 
giving  each  his  pro  rata  of  the  electoral  vote  on  that  basis, 
the  odd  Sector  being  apportioned  to  the  candidate  having  the 
largest  fraction;  so  that  in  New  York  Mr.  Blaine  would  have 
I  had  seventeen  electoral  votes  and  Mr.  Cleveland  eighteen. 
Other  states  would  also  have  been  more  or  less  evenly  divided, 
but  the  result  would  be  that  the  choice  of  president  would  no 
longer  be  restricted  to  two  or  three  states  as  in  our  past 
history,  and  as  is  lilcely  always  to  be  the  case  as  long  at  the 
whole  electoral  vote  of  two  or  three  large  pivotal  states  must 
swing  to  one  side  or  the  other  and  determine  the  result.  This 
change  would  avoid  the  present  evil  of  larfre  sums  of  money 
being  spent  to  carry  the  solid  electoral  vote  oc  a  large  pivoted 
state;  for  there  would  cease  to  be  "pivotal"  states.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  avoid  the  open  gulf  into  wliich  a  per 
capita  ballot  by  the  whole  union  would  lead  us. 

By  the  convention  of  1787  the  term  of  the  president  was 
originally  fixt  at  seven  years,  and  he  was  made  ineligible  for 
reelection.  This  was  reduced  to  four  years  by  a  compromise 
that  he  could  be  reelected  without  limitation.  It  was  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  favored  a  strong  government  and  a  long 
tenure.  Washington  imposed  a  limitation  by  example,  but 
It  will  not  always  be  binding.  An  amendment  making  the 
term  six  years  and  the  president  ineligible  to  reelection  has 
long  been  desired  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public.  Indeed, 
when  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  union  shall 
assemble,  as  it  must  some  day,  to  remodel  our  Constitution, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  powers  of  the  executive  will 
also  be  restricted.  His  powen  are  now  greater  than  those  of 
any  sovereign  of  Europe  except  Russia,  and  the  real  restric- 
tions upon  him  at  present  are  not  constitutional  provisions 
at  all,  but  the  Senate  and  judiciary. 

But  by  far  the  most  serious  defect  and  danger  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  appointment  of  judges  for  life,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  It  is  far  more  serious  to-day  than 
it  was  when  the  convention  of  1787  framed  the  Constitution. 
It  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  considered  in  this  article,  which 
has  already  gone  beyond  desirable  length.  I  only  sug^t  it, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  our  present  Constitution. 

CONSTXTUTIONALISH:  Most  civilized  states 
are  governed  under  constitutions  varying  in  form 
and  precision. 

The  utility  of  a  constitution  for  any  given 
people  must,  of  course,  depend  very  greatly  upon 
the  nature  and  traditions  of  that  people.  There 
may  be  but  a  brief  framework  statmg  the  trend  of 
governmental  authority  and  functions,  or  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  organization  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  constitution  may  be  to  guard  the 
masses  from  the  tyrannical  power  of  an  executive 
or  despot,  or  to  protect  the  people  from  them- 
selves— i.  e.,  from  the  turbulent  and  ambitious 
elements  and  from  the  rash  and  hasty  expression 
of  popular  feeling. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  a  distinction  be 
made  between  simple  charters  and  bills  of  rights, 
and  a  form  of  government  crystallized  into  a 
document  which  defines  the  scope  and  ftmctions 
of  departments  and  oflScers.  The  former  long 
antedate  the  latter. 

"A  constitution  is  a  system  of  principles,  laws, 
and  rules  combined  in  a  written  doctunent  or 
established  by  prescriptive  usage,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  or  state"  (Century  Diction- 
ary"). In  strong  contrast  are  the  tm written 
British  constitution,  composed  of  charters,  tradi- 
tions, and  tisages,  and  the  recent  state  constitu- 
tions, which  closely  define  the  duties  of  officers 
and  rigidly  prescribe  the  limits  of  the  several  de- 
partments. 

Altho  writers  upon  the  history  of  constitutions 
ustially  trace  their  origin  to  Magna  Charta,  or  to 
the  Roman  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,. or  possibly 
even  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  written  consti- 
tutions, in  the  present  understanding  of  the  terms, 
have  nearly  all  been  made  since  the  United  States 
Constitution  of  1787,  and  all  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by,  if  not  mostly  fotmded  upon  it. 


The  French  people,  in  the  years  between. 
1789-91,  framed  a  constitution  to  effect  the 
change  from  an  absolute  monarchy  to  a  limited 
monarchy.  It  was  not  modeled  upon  that  of 
the  United  States  or  directly  upon  any  other, 
yet  the  U.S.  and  English  constitutions  were  strongs 
mfluences.  The  Massachusetts  Constitution,  men- 
tioned below,  was  carried  to  France  by  John. 
Adams  and  circulated  to  a  limited  extent  in  1780 ; 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  had  already  discust  with 
the  French  philosophers  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitution. 

In  1783  Franklin  published  in  the  French  lan- 
guage all  the  constitutions  of  the  thirteen  states  of 
the  new  republic,  with  notes.  These  publications, 
with  a  vast  array  of  historical  causes,  contrib- 
uted to  the  form  and  matter  of  the  Constitution 
of  1 7  9 1 .  Ten  other  constitutions  have  been  made 
by  or  for  the  French  since  that  date — ^five  of  them 
republican  and  five  monarchical.  The  oiganic 
law  of  the  present  republic,  formed  since  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  III.,  in  1870,  was  adopted  by 
the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles  in  1875.  It 
is  the  shortest  of  the  written  constitutions  of  im- 
portant nations  or  states.  The  provisions  are  few 
and  simple.  The  outlines  of  organization  are 
given,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  provided  for  by 
ordinary  statutes  of  the  chambers.  Precedents 
established  in  former  constitutions  and  such  pro- 
visions of  earlier  laws  as  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  new  republican  law  still  remain  in  force. 
The  influence  of  the  series  of  revolutions  in  France 
and  elsewhere  brought  about  constitutions  in 
many  of  the  smaller  German  states  between 
i8jo  and  1836.  The  general  political  upheaval 
in  Europe  in  1848  and  the  few  years  following 
resulted  in  many  more,  the  characters  of  which 
cannot  be  examined  in  a  brief  article. 

Switzerland  deserves  notice,  however,  for  one 

feattu«  connected  with  its  latest  constitution. 

The  first  one  formed  in  Switzerland  was  in  1798, 

on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  French 

m^^     republic.     A  civil  war  gave  birth  to 

'"""f  the  constitution  of  1848,  and  in  1874 
the  present  one  was  adopted  by  a 
popular  vote.  In  all  but  one  (Freiburg)  of  the 
cantonal  constitutions  based  upon  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  federal  constitution,  the  people  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  all  important  legislation 
be  referred  directly  to  them.  "It  may  even  be 
said  that  in  some  cantons  the  councils  merely 
formulate  the  laws,  while  the  people  pass  them 
(Woodrow  Wilson,  "The  State,^'  §.519).  In 
general,  however,  the  laws  are  submitted  to  pop- 
ular vote  only  upon  demand  by  petition  of  a 
specified  number  of  voters. 

The  English  Constitution  is  of  another  type, 
and  yet,  directly  or  remotely,  has  influenced 
nearly  all  others.  It  is  a  collective  name  for  the 
principles  of  public  policy  on  which  the  govern- 
ment is  based.  It  embraces  statutory  law, 
custom,  tradition,  and  precedent.  No  one  docu- 
ment outlines  the  whole  system  of  government. 
"The  British  Constitution  is  a  barrier  which 
yields  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  as 
often  as  that  pressure  reaches  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity,  but  a  barrier  which  never  breaks,  being 
steady  and  firm  despite,  or  rather  on  account  of 
its  flexibility"  (C.  Borgeaud,  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  vol.  vii.,  p.  613).  It  is  maintained  not 
by  safeguards  formulated  within  itself,  but  be- 
cause it  has  the  sanction  of  time  and  the  protec- 
tion of  a  conservative  privileged  class  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  people. 
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The  British  colonies  in  North  America,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  elsewhere  have  written  constitutions 
in  eeneial  features  conforming  to  the  practises 
an<r  precedents  of  the  English  Government,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  the  responsible  ministry. 

The  most  recent  government  on  earth  (1894), 
oi^ganized  under  a  written  constitution,  is  the 
republic  of  Hawaii.  Its  fundamental  law  em- 
braces provisions  similar  to  parts  of  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  South  American  States  and  Mexico,  which 
achieved  their  independence  of  Spain  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  all  now 
hving  imder  formal  republican  constitutions. 
The  Umits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of  an  ex- 
amination of  either  these  or  the  afore-mentioned 
English  colonial  constitutions.  Sufficient  to  say, 
however,  in  all  the  recent  ones  the  tendencies 
are  markedly  in  the  same  directions  as  in  those 
■which  will  be  considered  more  closely. 

A  constitution  comes  from  a  sovereign  power, 
and  its  nature  must  depend,  then,  upon  what 
power  is  recognized  as  sovereign.  It  may  come 
from  a  king  in  the  form  of  a  charter  or  grant 
while  he  is  absolute,  and  in  order  to  get  a  recom- 
pense of  some  kind;  later  he  may  grant  it  because 
the  people  are  so  far  recognized  as  the  source  of 
power  that  he  is  forced  to  a  compact,  and  so  one 
IS  agreed  upon  by  the  ruler  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Later,  when  the  people  are 
acknowledged  as  sovereign,  the  constitution 
proceeds  from  them — i.  e.,  they,  by  representa- 
tives, draw  it  up  and  then  ratify  it 
--^  by  a  stipulated  majority.  The  the- 
Taaaij  ^^  ^£  ^^  constitution  is  really  far 
to  seek.  It  is  found  directly  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  a  state.  Three  theories 
are  proposed  for  the  origin  of  a  state — the  theo- 
logical, the  historical,  and  the  contract  theory. 
The  contract  theory,  the  work  of  J .  J .  Rousseau,  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  as  a  curiosity,  and 
because  so  many  of  its  expressions  have  crept  into 
constitutions.  The  theory,  in  brief,  is  that  a 
state  originates  in  the  agreement  of  individuals  to 
establish  it.  The  theory  itself  has  often  been 
refuted  by  showing  that  men  have  always  been 
associated  in  groups,  lai^er  or  smaller,  and  that 
society  in  this  sense  needs  no  definite  agreement, 
but  rather  is  a  state  of  nature.  It  is  certain  that 
the  idea  of  a  contract  only  entered  the  compre- 
hension of  men  ages  after  they  had  already  well- 
established  forms  of  society,  ruler  and  ruled,  law 
trials  and  judges. 

The  preamble  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tion of  1780  is  so  much  like  a  quotation  from 
Rousseau  s  "Contrat  Social,"  that  the  framersof 
that  instrtmient  must  either  have  believed  in 
Rousseau  or  have  interpreted  him  in  another 
manner  than  the  common  one — that  is,  instead  of 
understanding  his  contract  to  be  the  basis  of 
association,  it  may  have  been  only  a  philosophical 
device  for  explaining  the  relations  of  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  an  already  free  state.  Tho 
professing  itself  to  be  a  contract  between  indi- 
viduals, such  a  contract  is  really,  by  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  the  fimdamental 
law,  and  not  a  mere  contract  and  equalizer  of 
ri^ts. 

we  shall  make  no  effort  to  detail  the  probable 
steps  between  the  recognition  of  bindmg  con- 
tracts as  in  practise  by  the  Romans,  charters  of 
medieval  towns  and  monasteries,  and  the  nine- 
teenth centiuy  state  and  national  written  instru- 
ments.   All   medieval   charters,  especially   the 


Magna  Charta,  signed  by  King  John  in  1215,  and 
early  colonial  charters  have  their  place  m  the 
order  of  development  of  constitutions;  but  the 
Fimdamental  Orders  of  Connecticut  (1639)  is 
the  first  document  which  created  a  complete  form 
trader  which  a  government  was  organized.  This 
document,  which  was  not  superseded  by  a  consti- 
tution till  1818,  must  be  taken  as  the  real  and 
immediate  origin  of  the  present  constitutions  of 
Christendom.  The  Puritan  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  introduction  of  the  written  constitution  into 
political  life.  The  Fimdamental  Orders  of  Con- 
necticut was  the  first,  and  there  were  two  others 
emanating  from  the  Puritans  in  England  in  1647 
and  1653. 

Whether  a  constitution,  after  it  is  ratified, 
shall  be  effective  or  not  depends  entirely  upon 
how  firmly  its  principles  are  already  an  accepted 
part  of  the  national  consciousness,  and  hence  how 
tar  it  faithfully  reflects  the  national  will. 

Numerous    instances    might    be    cited    where 

constitutions  have  either  been  imposed  upon  a 

people    who    did   not   thus   already   experience 

the  sentiments  contained   in  them, 

AntlmltT  *""  ^^^"^  people  themselves,  having 
^  overtumea  an  existing  government, 
have  framed  a  constitution  contain-' 
ing  principles  which  call  forth  no  patriotic  re- 
sponse from  the  mass  of  the  people.  Constitu- 
tions, like  poets,  are  not  made.  A  constitution, 
to  be  at  all  effective,  must  be  an  evolution.  No 
wonder  that  the  new  states  of  the  United  States 
should  find  their  constitutions  to  work  fairly  well, 
and  the  numerous  states  nominally  set  free  by 
France  in  her  revolutionary  period  should  find 
almost  the  exact  opposite.  In  one  case  the  whole 
experience  of  the  past  two  or  three  generations 
has  been  in  a  constitutional  atmosphere  and  in 
contact  with  the  much  praised  and  almost  wor- 
shiped United  States  Constitution,  while  in  the 
other  a  newly  prepared  paper  constitution  was  pre- 
sented to  those  who  were  almost  totally  unfitted 
for  it  by  their  previous  political  experience.  It  is 
not  at  all  unconunon  to  find  Americans  and  others 
who  are  such  worshipers  of  their  constitutions 
that  they  believe  their  principles  to  be  of  universal 
application,  amazed  to  find  that  these  constitu- 
tions, when  imposed  on  people  of  different  train- 
ing, do  not  work  satisfactorily. 

In  a  period  of  eighty-four  years,  France  has  had 
eleven  constitutions.  The  abandonment  of  one 
and  the  adoption  of  another  has  in  each  instance 
been  accompanied  by  a  revolution  or  a  coup 
d'itat,  or  a  national  calamity. 

The  history  of  the  South  American  constitu- 
tions is  almost  a  continuous  tale  of  adoption, 
revolution,  and  a  new  instrument.  May  it  not  be 
a  pertinent  question  whether  even  a  sovereign 
people  have  authority  over  the  next  and  succeed- 
mg  generations. 

The  authority  of  a  constitution  is  certainly  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  revolution,  yet  often  it  has 
taken  revolution  to  amend  a  constitution.  Those 
who  make  a  constitution,  appreciating  their  own 
necessity  for  altering  the  form  of  government, 
should  also  appreciate  that  others  may  wish  to 
modify  theirs  without  the  accompaniment  of 
revolution. 

The  most  important  feature  of  American  con- 
stitutions is  the  division  of  govem- 

PrlneiBlM     ""^t*'  powers  into  the  three  heads 

™        — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 

— and  the  definition  of  the  powers 

of  each.    The  main  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
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among  these  departments  have  been  from  the 
encroachment  oi  one  department  upon  another. 
The  numerous  alterations  in  the  state  constitu- 
tions during  the  last  loo  years  have  mostly  been 
in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  functions  of  legis- 
latiires  and  enlarging  the  power  of  the  executive. 
Possibly  this  has  grown  from  observing  that  in 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  same  period 
Congress  has  been  encroaching  on  the  executive, 
and  it  has  been  easier  to  modify  the  state  constitu- 
tions than  that  of  the  United  States.  In  both 
state  and  national  government  the  judicial  de- 
partment has  been  steadily  gaining  in  impor- 
tance. 

It  is  rather  a  disappointment  to  those  who,  in 
idolizing  the  Constitution,  think  that  its  framers 
were  so  inspired  that  they  could  strike  off  at 
once  such  a  remarkable  instrument,  to  learn  that 
the  Constitution  is  not  nearly  so  much  the  result 
of  inspiration  and  foresight  as  it  is  the  residt 
of  a  series  of  compromises.  The  compromises 
were  the  restilt  of  tne  collision  in  the  convention 
of  two  forces  which  are  present  in  all  political 
bodies — viz.,  the  centralizing  and  decentralizing, 
otherwise  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  forces. 
The  first  class  is  fearful  of  the  power  of  the  masses, 
>and  the  second  of  the  tyranny  of  officeholders. 
The  aristocratic  faction,  fearing  the  thoughtless 
despotism  of  majority  rule,  endeavored  to  make 
a  government  popular  in  form,  yet  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  be  controlled  by  a  minority 
which  would  presumably  be  from  the  better  side 
of  society,  and  to  so  plan  that  amendments  could 
with  great  difficulty  be  made  and  no  radical 
change  adopted  as  the  result  of  popular  clamor. 
With  one  party,  then,  in  the  convention  fearing 
the  masses,  and  the  other  a  possible  tyrant,  the 
resulting  constitution  was  reasonably  satisfactory 
to  both,  but  for  different  reasons.  John  Adams, 
in  a  private  letter,  recapitulates  the  arrangements 
whereby  one  department  acts  as  a  check  upon 
another:  "First,  the  states  are  balanced  against 
the  general  government.  Second,  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  is  balanced  against  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  against  the  House.  Third,  the 
executive  authority  is  in  some  degree  balanced 
against  the  legislature.  Fourth,  the  judiciary  is 
balanced  against  the  legislature,  the  executive, 
and  state  governments.  Fifth,  the  Senate  is 
balanced  against  the  president  in  all  appointments 
to  office  and  treaties.  Sixth,  the  people  hold  in 
their  own  hands  the  balance  against  their  own 
representatives  by  periodical  elections.  Seventh, 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  are  balanced 
against  the  Senate  by  sexennial  elections.  Eighth, 
the  electors  are  balanced  against  the  people  in 
their  choice  of  president  and  vice-president" 
("Works,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  467).  If  these  checks 
were  all  Ojjerative  now,  just  as  was  expected  by 
those  who  placed  them  in  the  Constitution,  the 
work  of  the  government  would  be  even  slower  to 
express  the  real  feeling  of  the  nation  than  now. 
But  even  with  the  last-mentioned  check  entirely 
nullified,  and  some  of  the  others  not  fully  opera- 
tive, through  certain  practises  that  have  grown 
up,  the  work  of  government  has  in  several  in- 
stances been  so  clogged  as  to  have  well-nigh 
stopt._ 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  society  along  the  lines  which  are  appar- 
ent, one  generation  ought  to  legislate  for  anotner. 
Each  generation,  perceiving  its  own  needs  and 
difficulties,  and  devising  some  means  of  satisfying 
and  obviating  them,  also  feels  that  if  the  arrange- 


ments by  which  they  have  surmounted  difficul- 
ties can  be  made  into  fixt  laws,  then  difficulties  of 
the  same  kind  will  not  occur  in  the  future.  Thus 
those  who  planned  the  Constitution  of  1787  in- 
tended to  guard'  against  innumerable  possible 
dangers.  One  evidence  that  they  cannot  prepare 
for  changed  conditions  is  that  the  method  planned 
for  the  election  of  president,  when 
ITiiitad  tried,  worked  successfully  for  only 
gf.tg.  four  electiot\^.  An  amendment  was 
made  and  put  into  effect  in  1804,  so 
modifying  the  mode  of  election  as  to 
vote  by  the  electors  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent separately.  This  portion  of  the  provision 
is  still  operative,  but  the  whole  aim  of  separating 
the  choice  of  president  from  the  necessary  excite- 
ment of  popular  election  has  been  defeated,  and 
the  electors  have  become  mere  machines,  to  cast 
ballots  according  to  instructions.  This  would  be 
no  calamity,  but  rather  in  accord  with  the  growing 
tendency  to  elect  all  officers  if  the  real  voice  of  the 
people  were  heard,  or  even  the  voice  of  the  major- 
ity. This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case.  In 
several  elections  the  successful  candidates  have 
not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  and  in 
two  elections  not  even  as  many  popular  votes  as 
the  defeated  candidates;  but  the  only  way  in 
which  the  people  have  been  able  to  express  their  - 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prescribed  form  in  the 
Constitution  has  been  by  an  evasion  of  the  real 
intent  in  Article  XII.  ot  amendments  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  article  is  nullified  without  being 
violated  in  the  letter.  After  the  twelfth  amend- 
ment, in  1804,  no  amendment  was  possible  imtil 
the  social  upheaval  caused  by  the  Civil  War,  and 
it  seems  indeed  apparent  that  no  amendment 
further  is  possible  without  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings and  excitement. 

In  the  absence  of  ability  to  amend  there  must 
be  some  way  of  permitting  government  authori- 
ties to  act  accoraing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  oc- 
casion, where  there  is  no  provision  for  or  against, 
or  where  a  literal  reading  would  seem  to  obstruct. 
This  way  has  been  through  the  right  of  interpre- 
tation. Instead  of  seeking  the  probable  intent  of 
the  writers  of  the  document,  there  should  rather 
be  sought  the  view  of  the  present  political  power 
— i.  e.,  the  people.  Under  a  Kovemment  where 
the  constitution  is  established  and  ordained  by 
the  people  it  is  absurd  to  consider  the  people 
rulea  by  the  thoughts  or  intents  of  a  past  gener- 
ation. Their  utterances,  even  tho  they  be  in  the 
form  of  a  fimdamental  law,  can  really  be  binding 
only  when  they  are  the  reflection  of  the  will  of  the 
living  power.  Hence  in  a  government  which 
rests  ultimately  for  its  support  upon  the  whole 
people,  or  that  portion  of  the  people  which  molds 
public  opinion,  the  interpretation  of  a  constitu- 
tion must  be  that  which  best  reflects  the  "preva- 
lent sense  of  right,"  or  that  which  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  possessors  of  poUtical 
power.  "The  cases  are  not  rare  in  which  forced 
construction  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  powers  which  are  deemed 
necessary  by  public  opinion.  Nor  can  we  expect 
to  prevent  altogether  this  tendency  to  strain  and 
force  the  litcr^  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  that  im- 
written  constitution  which  is  the  real  constitution, 
and  which  embodies  the  living  rules  of  conduct; 
for  the  unwritten  constitution  is  steadily  but 
slowly  changing  under  the  pressure  of  popular 
opinion  and  public  necessities,  checked  only  by 
the  popular  reverence  for  the  written  word"  (C.  G. 
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Tiedeman,    "The   Unwritten   Constitution,"    p. 

I36)- 

The  following  table  of  facts,  obtained  from  the 
constitutions  of  alLthe  states  in  the  union,  will 
partially  illustrate  the  tendencies  of  the  present  in 
constitution-making.  The  constitutions  called 
"earliest"  are  those  which  were  first  actually  put 
into  practise  in  the  government  of  each  state,  and 
•were  mostly  adopted  between  1776  and  1850,  and 
the  "latest"  are  mostly  those  which  have  been 
adopted  since  the  Civil  War.  The  earliest  and 
latest  of  each  state  are  the  ones  meant: 

In  the  earliest  constitutions  leven  states  had  a  foui^year 
tenn  for  governor. 

In  the  latest  constitutions  twenty  states  have  a  fotir-year 
tenn  for  sovemor. 

In  the  eariiest  constitutions  twelve  states  had  a  two-year 
term  for  Rovemor. 

In  the  utest  constitutions  eighteen  states  have  a  two-year 
term  for  governor. 

Two  states  have  decreased  the  term  of  governor. 

Five  states  have  increased  the  term  of  governor  from  one 
to  four  years. 

In  latest  constitutions  four  have  term  of  governor  one  year. 

In  latest  constitutions  two  have  term  of  governor  three 
years. 

In  earliest  constitutions  nine  elected  governor  by  legis- 
lature or  by  assembly  and  council. 

In  latest  constitutions  all  elect  Rovemor  by  all  voters. 

In  earliest  eight  executives  had  a  veto  to  be  overruled  by 
a  majority. 

In  earliest  thirteen  executives  had  a  veto  to  be  overruled 
by  a  two-third  majority. 

In  earliest  ten  constitutions  had  no  provision  on  subject 
ot  veto. 

In  latest  four  constitutions  have  no  provision  on  subject 
of  veto. 

No  constitution  befon  184  5  (Texas)  gave  the  executive 
aiithority  to  veto  items  in  a  bill,  and  with  this  exception 
none  till  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  latest  constitutions  five  pass  a  bill  over  veto  by  a  mere 
majority. 

In  latest  constitutions  twenty-four  pass  a  bill  over  veto 
by  a  two-third  majority. 

Ill  latest  constitutions  sixteen  allowed  items  in  bills  to  be 
vetoed.     (Some  confined  to  appropriations.) 

In  latest  constitutions  thirty  have  biennial  sessions  of  the 
legislature. 

Fourteen  cf  this  thirty  have  been  changed  from  annual  to 
biennial. 

One  of  this  thirty  has  been  changed  from  semiannual 
to  Uennial. 

One  has  changed  from  semiannual  to  annual. 

Fifteen  legislatures  have  always  been  biennial. 

In  earliest  constitutions  four  have  members  of  Lower 
Honse  hold  two  sessions. 

In  latest  constitutions  six  have  members  of  Lower  House 
bold  two  sessions. 

Tho  the  people  themselves  are  responsible  for 
the  legislators  whom  they  are  unwillmg  to  trust, 
they  have  in  all  the  more  recent  constitutions 
so  shown  their  distrust  as  to  make  the  constitu- 
tion in  length  more  like  a  code  of  laws,  and  have 
imposed  restrictions  of  various  kinds  upon  the 
legislative  power.  Several  causes  may  be  as- 
signed for  this  tmtrustworthiness  in  legislattires, 
such  as  the  spoils  system,  the  political  boss  sys- 
tem, small  salaries,  suggesting  dishonest  dealings 
■with  public  money,  etc. ;  hence  special  legislation 
in  certain  enumerated  cases  is  prohibited.  These 
prohibitions  amount,  in  the  Constitution  of  Mon- 
tana, to  thirty-five,  and  in  that  of  North  Dakota 
to  100. 

Another  method  which  legislators  have  used 
for  maJdng  questionable  laws  is  bjr  means  of 
riders  to  appropriation  bills,  and  by  introducing 
doubtful  appropriations  into  general  appropria- 
tion bills.  The  people  have  guarded  against  this 
to  a  certain  extent  by  giving  to  the  governor  in  at 
least  sixteen  of  the  states  the  right  to  veto  par- 
ticular items  in  a  bill,  while  indorsing  the  re- 
mainder and  causing  it  to  become  a  law. 

All  the  later  constitutions  are  really  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  from  the  older  ones,  and  represent  new 


tendencies  in  the  people.  This  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  development  of  the  fourth  de- 
partment of  government — viz.,  the  administra- 
tive. In  a  few  states  this  is  made  a  distinct  de- 
partmentof  government,  but  in  general  it  has  not 
yet  been  separated  from  the  executive.  (Certain 
bureaus  and  officers,  such  as  those  of  a^culture, 
railroads,  land,  and  instuance  commissioners,  in- 
dicate direct  connection  of  the  economic  interests 
of  the  people  with  the  administration  of  the 
states.  The  people  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  knew  nothing  of  these  interests,  and 
were  quite  content  to  leave  them  all  to  the  legis- 
lature. But  now  the  skill  of  experts  to  collect 
and  classify  information  in  these  various  fields  is 
demanded  in  order  that  le^slation  may  be  in- 
telligent rather  than  experimental,  and  to  the 
immediate  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  These 
officers  are  now  in  every  state  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  instead  of  by  the  legislatures, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  officers  which  were  in  the 
earlier  constitutions  appointed  by  the  legislature 
are  now  chosen  at  a  general  election.  The  state 
judiciary  is  also  now  elective. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  frequency  of  legis- 
lative sessions,  the  length  of  session  in  many  of 
the  states  is  liinited  to  a  period  of  from  forty  days 
(the  briefest)  to  (in  general)  ninety  days,  or  by 
prescribing  a  definite  salary  for  the  whole  period, 
thus  offenng  an  incentive  to  briefness;  or  a  per 
diem  compensation,  to  be  stopped  after  a  speci- 
fied number  of  days.  The  multitudinous  re- 
strictions placed  in  all  the  more  recent  constitu- 
tions on  legislative,  executive,  and  other  state 
officers  shows  clearly  the  desire  of  the  voters  to 
retain  power  in  their  own  hands. 

While  the  great  length  of  the  later  instruments 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  crystallization  of  the 
governmental  powers,  and  hence  the  removal  of 
them  from  thepeople,  in  truth  the  opposite  of  this 
is  the  case.  The  ease  of  amendment  by  general 
vote,  the  checks  put  on  the  officers,  the  change  in 
several  instances  of  the  impeaching  power  Srom 
the  Senate  to  the  Assembly — these  and  other 
considerations  point  rather  toward  a  retaining 
of  the  powers  of  the  government  in  the  hands  01 
the  people. 

In  the  preamble  or  bills  of  rights  introducing 
most  of  the  constitutions,  the  statement  is  ctirtly 
made  that  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people. 

A  feature  of  the  Constitution  of  Washington 
of  1889  is  the  provision  for  home  rule  in  the  cities 
— i.  e.,  the  charters,  instead  of  being  granted  by 
the  legislature,  as  in  other  states,  are  to  be 
framed  by  the  inhabitants — a  noticeable  step  in 
the  direction  of  real  democracy. 

Trusts  and  monopolies,  developments  of  the 
last  few  decades,  are  not  left  open  to  arrange- 
ments by  and  with  the  legislatures,  but  are  regu- 
lated by  a  code  of  laws  enacted  by  all  electors  and 
embodied  in  the  constitution  under  the  head  of 
provisions  for  "Corporations  other  than  Munic- 
ipal." 

Between  1776  and  1804,  in  constitutions  have 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  This,  of 
course,  means  th^t  many  of  the  states  have  re- 
modeled or  made  anew  their  constitutions,  as  well 
as  that  territories  have  made  constitutions  and 
become  states.  One  state  only  (Massachusetts) 
has  lived  the  whole  time  under  one  constitution, 
while  Kansas  has  changed  her  constitution  oftener 
than  any  other  state.  Only  fourteen  of  the 
states  retain    their   original   constitutions,  and 
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six  of  these  are  the  recently  admitted  ones — 
Montana,  Washington,  the  two  Dakotas,  Idaho, 
.and  Wyoming. 

The  United  States  Constitution,  lacking  flexi- 
bility, has  failed  to  allow  for  changed  conditions, 
and  has  been  modified  only  by  the  efiects  of  war, 
by  nullifying  portions  in  spirit,  if  not 

_  in  letter,  and  by  forced  construction. 

"""""''y    According  to  the  apparent  trend  of 
present   national   hfe,    amendments 
would  seem  to  be  demanded  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senate,  president,  and  vice-presi- 
dent by  direct  vote. 

The  modifications  of  state  constitutions — viz., 
increasing  power  of  executive,  curtailing  power 
of  legislative  departments,  shortening  legislative 
sessions  in  length  and  frequency,  election  of  many 
officers  formerly  otherwise  chosen,  embodying  in 
the  Constitution  laws  concerning  tendencies  re- 
garded as  dangerous — all  are  indications  of  the 
sovereign  people's  determination  to  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  actual  management  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  delegate  power  solely  for  purposes 
of  administration,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  responsibility  can  be  located. 

The  reforms  which  are  next  likely  to  be  pro- 
posed are  the  referendum  and  prOT)ortional  rep- 
resentation. (See  Referendum;  Proportional 
Representation.) 

George  Emory  Fellows. 

CONSmiERS'  LEAGUE,  THE:  The  first 
Consumers'  League  was  that  of  New  York  City, 
founded  in  1890  and  incorporated  in  1898.  It 
defines  its  aims  as  follows:  "By  the  exercise  of 
the  combined  influence  of  its  members,  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  working  women  and  other 
employees  in  and  about  shops,  stores,  and  work- 
rooms in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  to  secure 
conditions  which  shall  conduce  to  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  all  such  employees.  ' 

For  sixteen  years,  the  league  has  promulgated 
the  following  "Standard  of  a  Fair  House": 

Watts:  A  Pair  House  is  one  in  which  eqtial  (My  is  given 
for  work  of  equal  value,  irrespective  of  sex,  and  in  which  no 
saleswoman  who  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over — and  who 
has  had  one  year's  experience  as  saleswoman — receives  leas 
than  (6  per  week. 

In  which  wages  are  paid  by  the  week. 

In  which  the  minimum  wages  of  cash  children  are  $a.se 
per  week,  with  the  same  conditions  regarding  weekly  pay- 
ments. 

Hours:  A  Pair  House  is  one  in  which  the  hours  from 
8  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  (with  three  quartets  of  an  hour  for  lunch) 
constitute  the  working-day,  and  a  general  half-holiday  is 
given  on  one  day  of  each  week  during  at  least  two  summer 
months. 

In  which  a  vacation  of  not  less  than  one  week  is  given  with 
pay  duriiui  the  summer  season. 

In  which  all  overtime  is  compensated  for. 

In  which  wages  are  paid  and  the  premise*  dosed  for  the 
five  principal  legal  holidays,  viz.,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christ- 
mas and  Njw  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday  and  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Physical  Conditions:  A  Fair  House  is  one  in  which  work, 
lunch,  and  retiring  rooms  are  apart  from  each  other,  and 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  present  sanitary  laws. 

In  which  the  present  law  regarding  the  providing  of  seats 
for  saleswomen  is  observed,  and  the  use  of  seats  permitted. 

Otittr  Conditions:  A  Fair  House  is  one  in  which  humane 
and  considerate  behavior  toward  employees  is  the  rule. 

In  which  fidelity  and  length  of  service  meet  with  the  oon- 
fcideration  which  is  their  due. 

In  which  no  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  em- 
ployed. 

In  which  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  work 
for  more  than  nine  hours  a  day. 

In  which  no  such  child  shall  work,  unless  an  employment 
certificate  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health  be  first  filed  with  the 
employer  and  the  name,  etc.,  of  the  child  be  entered  on  a 
renster  kept  by  the  employer. 

In  which  the  ordinances  of  the  city  and  the  laws  of  the  state 
are  obeyed  in  all  particulars. 


The  stores  which  approach  nearest  to  the 
standard  of  the  league  are  printed  in  the  "White 
List"  which  has  been  distributed  in  a  million 
copies  by  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York 
City.  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  have  had 
"White  Lists"  for  several  years. 

The  Consimiers'  League  of  New  York  City  has 
brought  to  light  the  level  of  wages  in  the  retail 
trade  by  establishing  its  minimum  at  $6  a  week, 
for  girls  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have  had 
a  year's  experience.  This  keeps  so  many  mer- 
chants ofi  the  "White  Lists,"  and  requires  such 
constant  supervision  of  those  who  are  on  it,  that 
there  must  obviously  be  a  mass  of  workers  who 
are  ready  to  take  this  pittance,  less  than  tm- 
skilled,  inexperienced  washerwomen  and  scrub- 
women receive. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  (founded 
i8p9,  incorporated  1902)  states  as  its  object  and 
prmciples: 

To  secure  adequate  investigation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  goods  are  made,  in  order  to  enable  purchasen  to  dis- 
tinguish in  favor  of  goods  made  in  the  weU-ordered  factory. 
The  majority  of  employers  are  virtually  helpless  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  as  to  hours,  wages  and  working  conditions 
under  the  stress  of  competition,  unless  sustained  by  the 
cooperation  of  consumers;  therefore,  the  National  Consumers' 
League  also  proposes  to  educate  public  opinion  and  to  en- 
deavor so  to  direct  its  force  as  to  prx>mote  better  conditions 
among  the  workers,  while  securing  to  the  consumer  exemption 
£rom  the  dangers  attending  unwholesome  conditions.  It 
fiuther  proposes  to  promote  legislation,  either  state  or  federal, 
whenever  it  may  appear  expedient.  The  National  Consumers 
L«»gue  further  recognizes  and  declares  the  following: 

That  the  interests  of  the  community  demand  that  all 
workers  shall  receivB  fair  living-wages,  and  that  goods  shall 
be  produced  under  sanitary  conditions. 

That  the  responsibility  for  some  of  the  worst  evils  from 
which  producers  suffer  rests  with  the  consumers  who  seek  the 
cheapest  markets,  regardless  how  cheapness  is  brought  about. 

That  it  is.  therefore,  the  duty  of  consimieiB  to  find  out  under 
what  conditions  the  articles  they  purchase  are  produced  and 
distributed,  and  insist  that  these  conditions  shall  be  whole- 
some and  consistent  with  a  respectable  existence  on  the  part 
of  the  workers. 

The  president  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  is  John  Graham  Brooks ;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City. 

There  are  now  sixty-five  leagues  in  twenty 
states,  each  electing  its  own  officers  and  adopting 
its  own  constitution,  and  all  cooperating  with  the 
national  organization. 

During  1906  the  Consumers'  League  has  ex- 
tended the  field  of  its  activities  in  two  important 
directions.  It  has  undertaken  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  food  production,  and  has  started 
a  movement  among  its  members  and  others  for 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  cotton-mills  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  for  humane  and  enlightened  con- 
ditions in  such  mills,  particularly  for  abolishing 
the  employment  of  young  childroi. 

The  "Handbook  of  Child  Labor  Legislation," 
compiled  by  Miss  Josephine  C.  (zoldmark,  is 
issued  annually  in  January.  It  contains  accurate 
schedules  showing  the  legislation  of  each  state, 
and  a  compilation  of  the  best  provisions  of  the 
most  advanced  statutes  under  the  title,  "The 
Standard  Child  Labor  Law."  It  is  one  means  of 
promoting  uniform  child  labor  laws  throughout 
the  repuWic. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  awards  the 
use  of  its  label  to  manufacttirers  of  stitched  white 
muslin  underwear  who  .meet  its  conditions,  as 
follows:  "Goods  bearing  the  label  are  made  in 
factories  in  which  (i)  the  state  factory  law  is 
obeyed;  (2)  all  the  goods  are  made  on  the  prem- 
ises; (3)  overtime  is  not  worked;  (4)  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  not  employed. 
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This  guaranty  is  based  upon  the  followine  pro- 
cedure: Before  the  use  of  the  label  is  awarded  to 
a  manufacturer,  his  factory  is  visited  by  an 
agent  of  the  league,  who  also  asks  both  the  local 
Board  of  Health  and  the  state  factory  inspector 
for  a  report  on  the  establishment.  When  this  is 
satisfactory,  the  manufacturer  signs  a  penalty 
contract  embodying  the  four  points  guaranteed. 
After  the  i:se  of  the  label  has  been  awarded,  the 
factory  is  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  agent 
of  the  league,  and  the  local  committee  of  the 
league  reports  upon  it  to  the  national  secretary. 
Florbncb  Kbllby. 

COHSDMPTIOn:  In  social  science  constunp- 
tion  majr  be  defined  as  the  use  of  commodities  or 
of  anytmng  having  exchange  value. 

"Consumption,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "is  the  sole  end  and 
purpose  of  all  production,  and  the  interest  of  the  producer 
ouglit  to  be  attended  to  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for 
promotinK  that  of  the  consumer."  "Later  criticism,"  says 
Professor  Nicholson  (in  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy")  "has  thrown  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  making 
such  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  interests  of  producers 
and  consumers.  Apart  bora  women,  who  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  domestic  duties,  and  old  men,  invalids,  and  chil- 
dren, the  number  of  those  returned  in  the  census  of  any 
dvflised  country  as  'unoccupied'  is  extremely  small,  and  thus 
the  great  majority  cf  the  adult  males  are  both  producers  and 
consumers.  Accordingly  the  conditions  as  regards  health, 
variety,  moral  and  intellectual  effects  on  the  worker  of  the 
work  done,  etc.,  are  of  coordinate  importimce  with  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  definite  commodities  consumed." 

J.  S.  Mill  ("Polit.  Economy,"  bk.  j,  chap,  iii.,  sec.  5)  makes 
the  important  distinction  between  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive consumers.  He  says:  "All  tne  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  not  laborers,  but  all  are  consumers,  and  consume 
either  nnproductively  or  productively.  Whoever  contributes 
nothing  directly  or  mdirectly  to  production  is  an  unproduc- 
tive consumer.  The  only  productive  consumers  are  pro- 
ductive laborers;  the  labor  of  direction  being,  of  course,  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  that  of  execution.  But  the  consumption 
even  of  productive  laborers  is  not  all  of  it  productive  con- 
suinpti<3n.  There  is  unproductive  consumption  by  produc- 
tive consumers.  What  they  consume  in  keeping  up  or  im- 
proving their  health,  strength,  and  capacities  of  work,  or  in 
rearing  other  productive  laborers  to  succeed  ttiem,  is  produc- 
tive consumption.  But  consumption  on  pleasures  or  luxuries,  ' 
whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  industrious,  since  production  is 
neither  its  object  nor  is  in  any  way  advanced  by  it,  must  be 
reckoned  unproductive;  with  a  reservation,  perhaps,  of  a 
certain  (quantum  of  enjoyment  which  may  be  classed  among 
necessaries,  since  anything  short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  greatest  emciency  of  labor.  That  alone  is  produc- 
tive consumption  which  goes  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
productive  powers  of  the  community;  either  those  residing  in 
Its  son,  in  Its  materials,  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  its 
instruments  of  production,  or  in  its  people." 

The  subject  m  consumption  is  specially  treated  in  Reseller's 
"Political  Economy"  and  in  SchOnberg's  "Handbook,"  by 
Plofeasor  Lexis. 

CONTRACT  LABOR:  When  a  government — 
national,  mimicipal,  county,  or  otherwise — ^indi- 
vidual, or  corporation  of  individuals  desires  to 
erect  a  building  or  undertake  any  other  work  of 
magnitude,  the  custom  has  grown  of  giving  out 
the  work  to  be  done  by  some  contractor  or  con- 
tractors, who  usually  sign  an  agreement  to  do  the 
work  or  furnish  the  required  supplies  for  a  certain 
sum,  taking  the  responsibility  of  purchasing  the 
material,  hiring  the  workmen,  and  concluding  the 
whole  work.  Business  done  on  contract  forms  a 
very  large  proportion,  particularly  of  the  build- 
ing, constructmg,  and  furnishing  trades.  This 
method  of  business  has  grown  up  mainly  for  two 
reasons:  Firstly — and  this  reason  applies  partic- 
ularly to  private  corporations  and  mdividuals — 
because  it  is  tisually  the  easiest  method.  An  indi- 
vidual or  a  corporation,  and  to  a  less  extent  gov- 
ernment ,  has  not  often  either  the  time  or  the  ability 
to  conduct  an  operation  apart  from  his,  her,  or  its 
own  line  of  industry,  and  it  is  therefore  much 
easier  and  sometimes  the  only  possible  way  to 


give  the  whole  job  to  some  contractor,  whose 
exact  business  it  is  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that 
may  be  required,  leaving  to  him  all  responsibility 
for  details,  and  paying  him  a  Itunp  simi  for  the 
completed  work,  tisually  with  certain  specified 
requirements  and  by  a  specified  time.  Secondly, 
it  IS  usually  claimed — and  this  reason  is  applied 

Earticularly  to  governments — that  it  is  cheaper  to 
!t  out  the  work  than  for  the  government  or  in- 
dividual to  do  it  for  himself  or  itself, 
Arffimum*.  This  Tcason  springs  in  part  from  the 
^f^^  first  reason.  What  we  know  little 
about  we  cannot  do  cheaply.  A 
contractor  whose  special  business  it  is 
to  undertake  a  work  can  naturally  do  it  more 
cheaply.  This,  it  is  true,  might  be  obviated, 
especially  on  the  part  of  governments  that  are 
always  having  such  works  performed,  by  hiring 
paid  specialists,  not  to  take  a  contract  for  the 
work,  but  to  conduct  it  for  the  government  itself; 
but  this,  it  is  usually  said,  is  expensive.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  in  btisiness  and  public  circles  that 
public  work  is  never  as  cheaply  done  as  private 
work.  Public  work,  carried  out  by  paid  officials 
and  employees,  it  is  said,  is  always  comparatively 
expensive,  because  it  is  no  one  person's  interest  to 
see  that  the  work  is  cheaply  done.  The  only 
party  that  suffers  if  it  is  not  cheaply  done  is  the 
general  public,  and  the  public  often  knows  little 
about  it,  and  when  it  does  know  is  often  unable 
speedily  and  readily  to  act  in  the  matter.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  said,  government  work  is  usually 
carried  out  by  corrupt  officials  and  lazy,  inefficient 
employees.  Contract  labor  is  cheaper,  it  is  ar- 
gued, because  rival  contractors  will  bid  against 
each  other  to  do  a  job  as  cheaply  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  the  job,  and  will  then  see  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  pockets  that  their  men  work 
cheaply.  To  insure  this,  legislation,  and  often 
the  special  legislation  authorizing  the  undertak- 
ing, requires  that  the  work  be  bidden  for  in  the 
open  market,  and  the  job  be  given  to  the  contract- 
or agreeing  to  do  it  for  the  lowest  figm«.  There- 
fore exact  specifications  of  what  is  wanted  are 
usually  advertised  by  the  government,  and  sealed 
bids  from  various  contractors  are  received  for 
doing  the  work,  and  at  a  certain  time  the  bids  are 
opened  and  the  contract  awarded  to  the  con- 
tractor offering  the  best  terms.  This,  until  re- 
cently at  least,  has  been  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  the  best  way  of  getting  work  done. 

But  three  main  difficulties  have  restdted  from 
this  system.     In  the  first  place,  it  has  developed 
some  of  the  ^atest  political  scandals  of  modem 
times.     It  being,  of  coiu^e,  for  the  interest  of  the 
contractor  to  get  all  he  can  from  the  government 
for  doing  the  job,  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
contractors  in  some  way  bribe  the  administration 
or  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  works  to  #ward 
them  the  job,  even  when  they  do  not  offer  the  low- 
est price.    So  frequently  does  this  happen,  that 
public  officials  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
ArgTimmita  co^Tse,  to  be  bought  in  this  way,  and 
^^^j     a  job  is  created  simply  to  afford  a 
^^^      chance  to  the  officials  to  sell  the  con- 
tract.    Sometimes  contractors  seem 
all  but  compelled  to  bribe  their  way  to  receiving 
a  contract.     Not  infrequently  officials  will  form 
bogus  companies  of  their  own,  and  award  a  con- 
tract to  themselves  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  then 
secretly  sublet  the  contract  to  some  company  or 
contractor,  pocketing  themselves  the  enormous 
difference.     "Jobs"  of  this  kind,  especially  in 
mtmicipal  governments,  have  at  times  been  al- 
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most  the  rule  in  America.  Secondly,  it  being  the 
interest  of  the  contractor  not  only  to  get  a  high 
price  for  his  work,  but  having  gotten  a  high  price, 
to  perform  it  as  dieaply  as  possible,  he  often  de- 
frauds the  public,  and  sometimes  with  the  con- 
nivance of  public  officials,  by  furnishing  anything 
but  the  specified  quality  of  material  and  the 
specified  quality  of  work.  Jobs  that  have  been 
thus  put  upon  the  people  disgrace  almost  all 
American  cities,  and  exist  wherever  the  contract 
system  is  found.  Thirdly,  it  being  the  interest  of 
the  contractor  to  pay  low  wages  to  his  men,  the 
contract  system  has  often  become  synonymous 
with  the  employment  of  the  lowest  forms  of  im- 
ported labor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  educa- 
ted workmen  of  the  country.  Roads  are  built  and 
dwellings  put  up  by  contractors  who  employ  im- 
ported Italian  and  Htingarian  labor,  while  Amer- 
ican workmen  go  idle  for  lack  of  employment. 
This,  not  unnaturally,  has  greatly  incensecl  trade- 
unionists,  and  they  continually  urge,  and  occa- 
sionally succeed  in  compelling  mimicipal  govern- 
ments to  pve  the  preference  to  workmen  resident 
in  the  city;  but  more  and  more  are  they  agitating 
for  the  abolition  of  the  whole  contract  system, 
which  has  proved  itself  fruitful  of  such  corruption, 
and  is  built  often  upon  the  low  wages  of  working 
men.  They  aigue  that  it  is  the  nrst  duty  of  a 
government  to  oe  just  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
that  it  has  no  right  to  leave  the  management  of 
public  works  to  irresponsible  contractors.  They 
would  have  government  employ  its  own  workmen 
at  fair  prices,  for  fair  hours,  and  avoid  the  costs 
of  paying  middlemen  and  contractors.  They 
claim,  too,  that  this  will  really  give  the  public 
both  better  and  cheaper  work.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  claim  that  all  corruption  will  disappear, 
but  that  work  conducted  by  public  officials  can 
be  more  easily  investigated  and  watched  than 
work  given  out  to  private  contractors.  Such  are 
the  general  arguments  on  both  sides. 

We  pve  two  quotations,  one  from  a  believer 
and  the  other  from  a  disbeliever  in  the  contract 
system,  which,  tho  now  ten  years  old,  are  still 
classics  for  their  respective  views.  For  the  con- 
tract system  the  Hon.  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  the 
Mayor  of  Boston,  said  in  his  valedictory  address, 
Jan.  s,  1895: 

One  of  the  chief  dUBcultie*  in  municipal  government  under 
democratic  institutions  is  the  treatment  of  the  labor  problem 
in  its  various  aspects.  The  relations  between  the  municipal 
corporation  and  its  employees  engaged  in  manual  labor  are 
everywhere  the  caizse  of  unceasing  agitation  and  discussion; 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  m  Boston,  where  from  the 
earliest  times  a  larger  proportion  of  the  public  work  has  been 
done  by  day  labor  than  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. The  collection  of  garbage,  at  first  let  out  to  contractors, 
was  entrusted  to  a  depcutment  of  the  dty  government  to  be 
handled  directly  by  its  employees,  as  early  as  1814;  and  in 
the  same  year  a  street-cleamng  service  was  maugurated  upon 
the  day-labor  plan.  The  lighting  of  the  public  liunps,  wmcb 
prior  to  1868  had  been  done  by  the  gas  companies  or  other 
contractor!,  was  at  various  times  between  that  year  and 
1S70  handed  over  to  the  lamp  department,  and  has  since 
been  attended  to  by  the  employees  of  that  department. 
Work  upon  the  streets  was  done  very  largely  by  day  labor  as 
early  as  iSso;  sewers  have  been  built  by  day  labor  from  an 
cariy  period:  the  laying  of  pipes  for  our  watei^works  has  almost 
always  been  done  by  the  day;  since  1865  the  construction  of 
the  t^eat  basins  has  frequently  been  attempted  by  day  lat>or; 
and  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  park  constructions  since  i88a 
has  been  done  by  the  day. 

The  present  practise  is  to  do  all  tlie  work  of  maintenance, 
repairing,  jobbing  pipe-lsying,  and  all  matters  the  proper 
execution  of  which  is  a  question  of  opinion,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  secure  through  written  specincations,  by  day  labor 
employed  directly  by  the  city  departments,  and  to  let  all 
works  of  large  construction  out  by  contract. 

The  day-labor  system,  even  if  excluded  entirely  from  works 
of  large  constniction.  costs  the  city  very  much  more  than 
contract  work,  as,  owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages  paid,  the 
smaller  number  of   hours,  and  the  large  number  of  holidays 


and  half-holidays  without  leas  of  pay,  the  city  pays  about  sixty 

per  cent  mote  than  the  market  rata  of  wages.*    A  further  loss 

is  experienced  throuith  the  necessity  of  fur- 

nishing,  so  far  as  practicable,  permanent  em- 

Oay  XaDor  ployment  throughout  the  year,  and  also  by 
the  continued  employment  of  men  who  hava 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  the  city's  work  could  not  bn 
done  by  contract  without  constant  complaints  from  tbe 
citizens  that  it  was  not  properly  done.  Tliis  applies  to  the 
collection  of  garbage,  the  cleamng  of  streets,  the  lighting  of 
lamps,  and  other  work  of  the  sort,  the  proper  execution  of 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  matter  m  opinion  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  accurate  specification  in  a  written  contract. 
In  the  next  place,  work  in  the  nature  of  jobbing — of  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  street  department — probably  costs 
no  more  under  this  system  than  if  let  out  by  contract,  for  the 
reason  that  the  pronts  of  the  middleman  in  small  lobs  are 
necessarily  large.  Then  there  is  a  class  of  work  difficult  ot 
inspection,  such  as  the  laying  of  wateivpipes,  which  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  dty  to  have  done  by  day  labor,  even  if  it 
costs  more,  in  order  that  tbe  dty  authorities  may  be  certain 
that  it  is  well  done. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  execution 
of  public  works  by  day  labor,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  on  the 
v/hole  for  the  advantage  of  the  dty  that  work  of  the  character 
mentioned  should  be  done  in  this  way;  and  as  to  the  high  rate 
of  wages,  shorter  hours  of  work,  and  other  privileges  which 
swell  the  cost,  it  may  be  said  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  dty 
laborers  have  not  been  increased  sines  i88it;  that  the  hours 
of  labor  are  regulated  by  statute;  and  that  if  the  dty  is  to 
employ  day  labor  at  all,  it  has  been  found  practically  necessary 
that  the  laborers  should  recdve  high  wages,  permanent  em- 
ployment so  far  as  practicable,  and  generally  a  more  liberal 
-treatment  than  in  private  work.  Whether  dty  laborers  work 
as  faithfully  as  those  employed  by  contractors  depends  on 
circumstances,  prindpally  on  the  disdpline  of  the  department 
and  the  energy  of  its  foremen. 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  works  of  construction, 
we  find  wholly  different  conditions.  Hen  the  cost  of  the 
day-labor  system  is  very  much  greater  than  contract  work, 
and  the  results  are  in  no  respect  more  satisfactory. 

While  there  ore  opportunities  for  collusion  and  corruption 
in  the  contract  system,  still  these  opportunities  can  be  and, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  avoided  with  comparative 
case.  Contracts  for  work  of  this  character  can  be  lo  drawn 
as  to  permit  of  accurate  inspection,  and  with  upright  and 
watchful  heads  of  departments  there  is  no  reason  why  public 
work  of  ttiis  sort  cannot  be  carried  on  fully  as  cheaply  and 
quickly  as  private  work. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  secure  accurate  compaiisons 
of  the  cost  of  works  of  laige  construction  done  by  day  labor 
and  by  contract,  and  tlie  following  instances  are  given  by 
way  of  illustration:  At  Lake  Cochituate,  in  1887,  about  50,000 
curac  feet  of  shallow  flowage  work  was  done  by  day  labor,  at  a 
cost  of  $28,837.16;  while  the  following  year  about  57,000  cubic 
yards  of  sinular  work  was  done  by  contract  for  t16.109.15. 
Stripping  54  000  cul>ic  yards  of  loam  &t>m  the  bottom  of 
Basin  6  cost  by  day  labor  seventy-one  cents  per  cubic  yard; 
while  the  averue  of  five  sections  let  out  by  contract,  in  vol  ving 
tbe  removal  of  about  400,000  cubic  yards,  cost  about  forty 
and  a  half  cents  a  cuUc  yard.  Rubble  masonry  was  built  on 
Ba«n  6  by  day  labor  at  a  cost  of  tii.so  per  cubic  yard,  and 
by  contract  for  tr.So  pet  cubic  yard.  The  work  on  Basin  No. 
K  (that  now  under  construction^  estimated  to  cost  $3,500,000 
for  land  and  construction)  is  bein^  done  by  contract;  wnile  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  at  Basin  6  was  done  by  day  labor; 
and  the  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained.! 

*  The  cost  in  the  street  department  alone  of  holidays  and 
half-holidays  amounts  to  neariy  $75, 000  per  annum.  A  dty 
laborer  (unskilled)  receives  about  twenty-four  cents  per 
hour  of  actual  work,  while  the  contractors  pay  about  fifteen 
cents. 

t  When  they  were  fixed  by  vote  of  the  dty  council  at  not 
less  than  $3  per  day. 

t  The  dty  engineer,  from  whom  these  figures  are  obtained, 
makes  the  following  explanation: 

In  the  item  of  496,007  cubic  yards  of  stripping  is  included 
one  section  of  90.810  cubic  yards,  which  was  very  difficult. 
Excluding  that  section,  the  average  cost  of  stripping  405,197 
cubic  yards  was  thirty-five  and  a  half  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
The  dty  work  necessarily  costs  more  than  that  done  by  con- 
tract for  the  reason  that  the  dty  pays  in  the  conntiy  $1  for 
nine  hours'  work,  gives  one  half-day  per  week  during  four 
months,  all  holidays,  and  two  days  for  voting.  The  men 
work  from  eight  to  nine  months  per  year.  This  mokes  the 
price  paid  for  one  hour  of  actual  work  about  twenty-four  cents, 
while  the  contractor  pays  in  ordinary  yean,  in  tbe  country, 
fifteen  cents  per  hou;'. 

The  division  d  cost  of  building  the  dams  is  about  as  follows: 
Labor,  67  per  cent;  teaming,  ij  per  cent;  tools,  etc.,  so  per 
cent;  and  on  this  basis  the  dty  must  pay  z.49  tiines  as  much 
as  the  contractor  for  the  same  effort.  For  stripping,  the 
division  of  cost  would  be  for  labor,  7S  per  cent;  teaming,  so 
per  cent;  tools,  etc.,  5  per  cent;  ana  the  dty  must  pay  1.49 
times  as  much  as  the  oontractor. 
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Strippiof  of  basin  and  dam 

Sodding  embankment 

Coocrete  oore-wall 

Plastering  Portland  cement 

DeHvering  gravel  on  em- 
bankment  

Spreading  and  rolling 

Stripping  496,307  cubic 
yards 

Stripping  110,13a  cubic 
yards 


Dam  No.  s 


Contract 


o.iS 
4-70 
0.67 

0.906  (est.) 
o.  1 19  (est.) 


Dam  No.  6 


Contract        City 


0.906 
0.40s 


0.57 
0.00 
6.6[ 
0.99 

0.396 
0.64 


The  plan  now  being  prest  by  certain  labor  or^nisations 
(not  composed  of  dty  employees)  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
Be  buildings  by  day  labor  employed  directly  by  the  city  is  too 
preposterous  for  discussion.  The  city  has  no  opportunity  to 
give  constant  employment  to  the  skilled  labor  required  in 
ndlifing  operations,  and  would,  therefore,  be  unable  to  secure 
the  best  workmen;  it  has  no  plant;  the  administration  of  such 
work  would  greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of  political  patronage; 
the  cost  may  be  safely  set  down  as  two  or  three  times  that  of 
the  present  system;  and  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
competition  under  our  present  admirable  contract  law  would 
he  lost.  , 

Between  the  demands  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  execution  of 
an  public  works  by  contract,  and  the  demands  of  the  labor 
organizations  that  all  public  works  should  be  done  by  the  day, 
I  believe  that  the  safe,  reasonable,  and  prudent  course  to 
fbOow  in  tbe  public  interest  is  the  system  now  and  for  some 
time  past  in  operation.  According  to  this,  all  work  of  large 
construction  is  done  by  contract,  through  competition,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  certain  spedal  cases  of  peculiar  diflUculty; 
while  jobbing,  maintenance,  repairs,  and  other  work  of  the 
kind,  including  all  that  cannot  be  accurately  specified  and  in- 
spected, is  done  by  day  labor  employed  directly  by  the  city 
departments  upon  liberal  terms,  in  respect  to  wages,  hours, 
hoUdays,  and  length  of  employment. 

To  this  it  may  be  said  that  even  if  contract 
labor  be  cheaper,  it  is  at  least  (questionable  if  a 
city  should  seek  cheapness  by  importing  or  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  cheap,  ignorant 
laborers,  who  are  often  a  danger  and  a  burden  to 
the  community,  and  who  prevent  its  own  citizens 
from  earning  a  fair  living;  but  it  is  even  argued 
that  experience  shows  that  contract  labor  is  not 
cheaper.  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Economic  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1894, 
relates  the  experience  of  the  London  Council. 
He  says: 

Te  cone  to  an  alt(«ether  different  range  of  criticism  when 
we  consider  the  couxicu's  determination  to  dispense,  wherever 
possible,  with  tbe  contractor,  and  execute  its  works  by  en- 
gsging  a  staff  of  workmen  under  the  supervision  of  its  own 
salaried  officers.  This  has  been  fiercely  attacked  as  being 
Dalpahly  and  obviously  opposed  to  political  economy  and 
Duiness  experience.  It  is  worth  while  to  place  on  record  the 
futs.  The  first  case  is  that  of  watering  and  cleaning  the 
Mdges  over  the  Thames,  a  service  which  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  let  out  to  a  contractor.  The  new  council 
feimsely  went  into  calculations  which  led  tbe  members  to 
Delieve  that  the  contractor  was  making  a  very  good  thin^  out 
of  tbe  ioA>,  and  finally  to  decide  upon  engaging  labor  direct. 
There  have  now  been  over  three  years'  experience  of  the  new 
system,  with  the  result  that,  whereas  the  contractor  charged 
4S.  jid.  to  4r.  loid.  per  square  yard,  the  work  is  now  done  at 
•a  average  cost  of  3s.  ad.  a  square  yard,  everything  included. 

In  July,  1899,  it  was  necessary  to  do  the  annual  cleaning 
and  repairing  of  the  council's  offices.  Tbe  architect's  esti- 
mate for  the  work  as  executed  was  £740.  Instead  of  giving 
this  work  to  a  contractor,  the  architect  was  asked  to  engage 
s  foreman  and  artisans,  and  have  it  done  under  his  own 
nperviaon.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  that  tbe  total 
cost  was  £686,  an  apparent  saving  of  £S4.    ...      ,  . 

This,  however,  was  merely  a  matter  of  hiring  labor,  no 
constructive  wtvk  being  involved.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
tlK  stages  by  which  tbe  ooondl  was  driven,  by  force  of  cir- 
cnmstanccs,  to  its  present  position  of  builder.  The  first 
tieee  of  actual  bnild^.  executed  by  the  council  was  a  school- 
onue  at  Craasneas!  The  architect's  eatimata  was  j£i,8oo, 
and  tenders  were  invited  in  due  course.  The  lowest  tender 
proved  to  be  ;C9,3oo.     After  considerable   besitafaon   the 


Main  Drainage  Committee  resdved  to  try  to  save  this  large 
excess  over  tbe  estimate,  and  set  to  work  to  do  tbe  job  under 
its  own  officers.     Certain  items  which  had  been 
put  down  at  ;Cii9  were  omitted,  reducing  the 
SMuarkable  estimate  to  ;£i,688,  and  the  lowest  tender  to 
^>^^l^       (9,188.     Tbe  actual  cost  tsoved  to  be  £1,659 
*'•'"'■       only;  a  saving  of  £536.     But  the  case  which 
finally  convinced  thr^  out  of  evetpr  four  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  tbe  desirability  of  ex- 
ecuting their  own  works  was  the  York  Road  sewer.     The 
engineer  estimated  the  cost  at  j£7,ooo,  and  tenders  wen  in- 
vited in  the  usual  manner.     Only  two  were  sent  in,  one  for 
£11,588,  and  the  other  for  lit, 608.     The  council  determined 
to  do  the  work  itself,  with  the  result  that  a  net  saving  of 
£4^77  was  made. 

"This  remarkable  result  naturally  created  a  sensation  among 
the  contracting  worid,  and  attempts  were  made  to  impugn 
the  engineer's  figures.  In  his  crushing  reply  he  pointed  out 
that  the  contractors  had  reckoned  out  their  tenders  at  absurd- 
ly high  prices  in  nearly  every  detail,  charging,  for  instance, 
60s.  and  705.  per  cubic  yard  for  brickwork  and  cement, 
whereas  the  work  was  done  at  395.  It  is  clear  from  the  par- 
ticulars given,  and  from  facts  notorious  at  tbe  time,  that  an 
agreement  had  been  come  to  by  the  contractors  not  to  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  this  job,  in  order  to  induce  the 
council  to  abandon  its  fair  wages  clause.  The  council  pre- 
ferred to  abandon  the  contractor. 

The  outcome  was  the  establishment,  in  the  spring  of  1803, 
of  a  Works  Committee,  to  execute  works  required  by  the  other 
committees  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  contractor. 
The  Works  Committee  has  an  entirely  distinct  stafT,  and  keeps 
its  own  separate  accounts.  The  committee  requiring  any 
work  prepares  its  own  estimate,  as  if  tenders  were  goin^  to 
be  invited,  and  the  Works  Committee  is  asked  wbetner  it  is 
prepued  to  undertake  tbe  work  upon  that  estimate.  Up  to 
the  present  date  sixteen  separate  works,  varying  in  amount 
from  .<ioo  to  £4,094,  have  been  completed,  and  the  accounts 
settled  and  checked  by  tbe  controller.  Tbe  rcrult  shovrs  an 
aggregate  net  saving  of  £3,490,  or  over  8  per  cent. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  incomplete  as  statistics  necessarily 
are,  and  difficult  as  it  must  always  be  to  decide  a  question  of 
policy  upon  mere  statistical  results,  the  figures,  as  tar  as  they 
go,  afford  no  assistance  to  thcee  who  denounce  the  council  s 
action,  and  are  distinctly  encouraging  to  its  progressive  mem- 
bers. No  sound  induction  on  such  a  matter  can,  however, 
be  made  upon  mere  statements  of  profit  and  loss,  extending, 
too,  over  a  very  brief  period. 

When  we  thus  find  even  the  county  councils  in  rural  dis- 
tricts giving  up  the  contractor,  it  ceases  to  be  surprising  that 
the  town  council  of  Manchester,  in  the  city  of  Cobden  and 
Bright,  now  manufactures  its  own  bass-brooms,  or  even  that 
the  ultra-conservative  commissioners  of  sewers  of  the  city  of 
London  actually  set  the  county  council  an  example  by  manu- 
facturing their  own  carts.  The  superiority  of  direct  municipal 
employment,  under  salaried  supervision,  to  the  system  of 
letting  out  works  to  contractors  has,  in  fact,  been  slowly 
borne  in  on  the  best  munidpal  authorities  all  over  the  coun- 
try by  their  own  administrative  experience,  quite  irrespective 
of  sooal  or  political  theories. 

Comparing  the  present  cooperative  system  in 
New  Zealand  with  the  former  contract  system, 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Public  Works  in  that 
colony  says:  "The  contract  system  had  many 
disadvantages.  It  gave  rise  to  a  class  of  middle- 
men, in  the  shape  of  contractors,  who  often  made 
large  profits  out  of  their  undertakings.  Under 
this  cooperative  system  works  are  carried  out  for 
their  actual  value — no  more  and  no  less.  .  _.  . 
Work  also  is  better  done  under  the  cooperative 
than  tmder  the  contract  system."  (See  New 
Zealand.) 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Municipal  Affairs.  June,  1897.  and  September 
and  December,  1898;  Cassitr's  Maganne,  February,  1900; 
(7ttii<«r'r  Afogiutiic,  January,  1903;  TheArtna,  April,  1904. 

CONTRACTION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  CUR- 
RENCY :  There  are  few  monetary  questions  more 
important  than  that  of  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  ctirrency.  We  consider:  (i)  The 
economic  principles  involved;  (2)  the  practical 
importance  of  the  subject;  (3)  the  facts  as  to  the 
United  States. 

I.  The    Economic    Principles   Involved. 

These  are  not  in  debate.  Upon  them  all  econ- 
omists are  more  agreed  than  upon  almost  any 
other  principles  in.  economic  science.     They  are : 
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(a)  That  a  contraction  of  the  currency  tends  to 
lower  prices,  and,  vice  versa,  that  an  expansion  of 
the  currency  tends  to  raise  prices.     Says  Ricardo : 

"That  commodities  will  rise  and  fall  in  price 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
money  I  assume  as  a  fact  that  is  incontrovertible. 
That  such  would  be  the  case  the  most  celebrated 
writers  on  political  economy  are  agreed." 

Says  President  Walker:  "That  prices  will  fall 
or  rise  as  the  voliune  of  money  be  increased  or 
diminished  is  a  law  that  is  as  unalterable  as  any 
law  of  nature." 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  When  a  ciurency 
expands  there  is  more  money  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  trade.  People  are  able  to  give  more  to 
purchase  what  they  desire;  hence  the  seller  can 
raise  his  prices.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  that  the 
currency  has  expanded  more  than  the  demand  for 
it.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  slight  expansion  of 
ctuyency  is  accompanied  by  a  greater  expansion  in 
the  volume  of  excnanging,  so  that  more  currency 
is  needed,  the  slight  absolute  expansion  of  the 
ctirrency  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  expansion  of  the  need  or  demand  for  it, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  virtually  not  an  expansion, 
but  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  prices  fall 
instead  of  rising.  Of  course  also,  by  expansion 
of  currency  is  meant  currency  in  circulation 
actually  available  for  making  exchanges.  If  in 
any  country  currency  is  corned  or  issued,  no 
matter  in  how  great  quantities,  and  is  locked  up 
either  in  government  vaults  or  withdrawn  from 
active  circulation  by  private  or  other  cornering  of 
the  money  market,  there  is  no  real  expansion  of 
the  currency. 

(b)  Economists  are  ag^reed  that  it  follows  from 
the  above  that  a  contraction  of  the  currency  tends 
to  benefit,  the  credit  class,  and  that,  vice  versa, 

an  expansion  of  the  currency  tends  to 
benent  the  debtor  class.  Says  Pres- 
ident Andrews  ("An  Honest  Dollar," 
_p.  8):  "Increase  in  the  value  of 
"  money  robs  debtors.  It  forces  every 
one  of  them  to  pay  more  than  he 
covenanted — not  more  dollars,  but 
more  value,  the  given  number  of  dollars  embody- 
ing at  date  of  payment  greater  value  than  at  date 
of  contract.  Decrease  m  the  value  of  money  robs 
creditors,  necessitating  each  to  put  up,  in  pay- 
ment of  what  is  due  to  him,  with  a  sn^ler  modi- 
cum of  value  than  was  agreed  upon." 

So  substantially  say  Jevons,  Walker,  Cheval- 
lier,  and  all  authorities,  altho  all  have  not  realized 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  shotdd,  how- 
ever, be  realized  what  this  means.  The  credit 
class  is,  generally  speaking,  the  small  class  who 
live  directly  or  indirectly  upon  investments. 
The  debtor  class  is  the  large  class  of  producers  in 
any  nation. 

(c)  Economists  are  agreed  that  what  is  wanted 
is  an  "elastic  currency" — ^that  is,  a  currency 
that  can  decrease  in  volume  when  prices  go  up  and 
increase  when  prices  go  down,  thus  operating  to 
check  the  increase  and  decrease.  Exactly  on 
what  basis  this  should  be  done  there  is,  however, 
disagreement. 

n.  The  Pnuitical  Importance  of  the  Subject. 

This  is  also  admitted  by  all  thinkers,  altho  it 
has  not  always  been  sufficiently  realized.  Says 
President  Andrews  ("An  Honest  Dollar,"  p.  13): 
"Jevons,  at  any  rate,  is  too  moderate.  After 
enormous  admissions  touching  the   ravages  of 
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changing  currency  values,  he  almost  apologizes 
for  the  change  in  money  value,  on  the  grotind 
that  the  sorrows  springing  from  it  are  mostly 
occult,  and  that  the  people  habitually  refer  them 
to  other  causes.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
infelicities  accompanying  these  monetary  vicis- 
situdes are  appreciated  or  not,  but  whether  they 
are  real  and  serious.  That  they  are  both  will  be 
the  conviction  of  every  student  in  proportion  to  his 
acqiiaintance  with  them.  ...  It  is  certain  that 
none  who  have  not  made  the  subject  a  study  at  all 
adequately  conceive  the  magnitude  of  the  evil." 

Says  Professor  Commons  (The  Voice,  Sept.  14, 
1893): 

What  ia  the  (ignifieanoe  of  price  flucttiatioiu?  Nothing 
leu  than  the  very  essence  of  modem  industry.  .  .  .  It  ia 
estimated  that  the  debts  of  the  world  are  $100,000,000,000. 
Every  nation,  state,  county,  city,  and  township  is  a  debtor. 
These  debts  run  from  three  months  to  three  decades.  AU 
business  and  productive  enterprises  are  a  speculation.  The 
farmer  borrows  money  expectmg  to  sell  wheat  at  a  certain 
price  and  pay  his  debt  in  money.  Meanwhile,  the  price  of 
wheat  falls  so  per  cent.  Where  one  bushel  would  have  paid 
his  debt  when  contracted,  it  now  requires  two  bush^.  and 
the  burden  of  the  debt  has  grown  loo  per  cent.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  this  is  exactly  what  has  occurred.  .  .  . 
When  we  consider  that  the  private  debts  of  the  country  are 
one  half  the  value  of  the  country,  it  is  no  wonder  that  panic , 
depression,  idleness,  and  despair  are  upon  us. 

m.— The  Facts  as  to  the  United  Ststes. 

These  can  be  ftilly  studied  only  in  a  complete 
review  of  the  cvirrency  of  the  United  States.  (For 
this,  see  Currency.)  We  here  consider  only 
such  facts  as  are  in  dispute,  and  mainly  those 
which  have  arisen  since  the  war.  For  the  ante- 
bellum period  we  present  the  following  chart 
from  Amasa  Walker's  "Science  of  Wealth": 
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This  diagram  shows  at  once  how  closely  prices 
follow  fliictuations  in  currency,  and  also  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  nation. 

For  the  period  since  the  war  we  ask : 

(a)  Has  there  been  contraction  or  expansion  of 
our  currency  since  the  war  t 

This  is  a  disputed  point.  According  to  author- 
ities at  Washington,  no  contraction  has  taken 
place.  In  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  official  gets  the  per  capita  circula- 
tion by  dividing  the  total  amount  in  circulation  by 
the  total  population;  but  during  the  war  millions 
of  people  in  the  South  were  not  using  United 
States  money — at  least  not  entirely.  They  had 
a  currency  of  their  own.  The  secretary  should 
either  have  divided  the  currency  only  by  the 
Northern  population,  or  have  added  the  Southern 
currency  to  the  Northern  and  have  divided  by  the 
total  population.  Either  process  would  show  a 
laiger  per  capita  circulation  during  the  war  days. 

This  assuredly  seems  to  show  that  our  currency 
in  the  United  States  has  not  been  contracting,  but 
steadily  expanding.  Equally  assuredly,  how- 
ever, vast  portions  of  currency  are  not  available 
for  the  common  people,  and  some  portion  is  not 
available  for  any  one. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  report  for  1892, 
for  example,  of  the  $1,601,347,187  reported  in 
circulation  on  July  i,  1892,  $408,568,824  was  in 
gold  coin.  Now,  except  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
common  i)eople  do  not  see  gold  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end.  All  moneys  coined  since  1872  in 
the  case  of  gold,  and  since  1878  for  silver,  are  con- 
sidered by  the  treasiu^r  as  in  circulation.  That 
this  is  not  the  case ;  that  large  amounts  have  been 
hoarded,  lost,  or  taken  &om  the  country  is 
notoriously  true,  tho  statistics  of  the  amounts 
may  not  be  available. 

Since  1878  there  has  been  expansion,  but  this 
docs  not  take  into  account  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness over  the  increase  of  population.  We  shall 
consider  this  more  fully,  but  must  first  note  an 
objection  that  seems  to  vitiate  our  argument. 
It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  currency  really 
makes  verr  little  difference,  because  the  vast 
majority  of  our  monetary  transactions  are  done, 
not  by  money,  but  by  instnunents  of  credit  for 
which  money  merelv  furnishes  the  basis.  The 
one  thing  we  are  told  is  to  have  this  basis  reliable 
and  trustworthy ;  its  amoimt  matters  little.  Pro- 
fessor Commons  (in  the  article  above  mentioned 
in  The  Voice)  has  well  stated  the  objection  and 
well  answered  it : 

There  a  a  cuirent  statement  emanatins  Erom  the  reports 
Of  the  ContioQer  of  the  Conency,  and  based  on  the  statements 
Of  bank  offioen  throuBhout  the  union  to  the  effect  that  only 
7  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  paid 
for  in  cash;  the  other  93  per  cent  is  represented 
by  credit  instruments,  such  as  checks  and 
drafts.  Prom  this  statament  it  is  souRht  to 
mininuze  the  share  of  money  in  influencing  the 
range  of  prices.  The  conclusion  is  reached 
that  93  per  cent  of  general  prices  is  based  on 
crrait  and  only  7  per  cent  on  money,  and  therefore  that  the 
lOBtion  of  the  Toinme  of  money  in  a  country  has  very  little 
'■CuAouKe  compared  with  the  importance  of  a  good  credit 

But  then  an  two  objections  to  this  conclusion.  What 
^old  be  thought  of  the  sanity  and  the  conclusions  of  a  man 
mo  tbonld  gather  statistics  only  from  the  meat  marlcets  in 
w  and  ana  then  should  expound  the  statement  that  95  per 
<onofa]ltheindnstrvof  the  country  consisted  of  fresh  meat 
™°<>ly  s  per  cent  ot  the  country's  industry  consisted  of  all 
ouer  Unds  of  commodities?  The  conclusion  is  no  less 
^Hible  than  is  the  aforesaid  statement  regarding  credits. 
J*  statistics  are  gathered  only  from  enterprises  whose  sole 
™neis  slmost  is  dealing  in  credits.  But  if  you  go  to  the 
*">ilniCRhanthewittsaya5Mrcentto7S  per  cent,  and  even 
>oo  percent,  of  Us  business  is  paid  for  m  cash.    The  fanner 
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uses  very  few  checks  and  drafts.  The  millions  of  day  laboren 
use  none  at  all.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  perhaps  not 
jo  per  cent  of  all  transactions  are  Rcttled  by  credit  instru- 
ments, while  the  cash  of  the  country  must  be  actually  trans* 
ferred  in  settling  the  other  50  per  cent. 

Until  recently,  however,  prices  have  notori- 
ously fallen;  in  other  words,  money  has  appre- 
ciated. How  much  this  is  the  case  is  well  illus- 
trated by  President  Andrews  ("An  Honest 
Dollar,"  p.  13): 

Our  national  debt  on  Sept.  i.  1865,  was  about  $a,7So,aoo,- 
oeo.  It  could  then  have  been  paid  of!  with  18,000,000  bales 
of  cotton  or  as, 000, 000  tons  of  bar  iron.  When  it  had  been 
reduced  to  Si,s5o,ooo,  30,000,000  bales  of  cotton  or  39,000,000 
tons  of  iron  would  have  been  required  to  pay  it.  In  other 
words,  while  a  nominal  shrinkage  of  about  55  per  cent  had 
taken  place  in  the  debt,  it  had,  as  measured  In  either  of  these 
two  world-staples,  actually  been  enlarged  by  some  50  per 
cent.  .  .  .  Between  1870  and  1S84  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  decreased  not  very  far  from  (750,000,^00.  Yet  ijf  we 
take  beef,  com,  wheat,  oats,  pork,  coal,  cotton,  and  bar  iron 
together  as  the  standard — anuredly  not  a  bad  one — the  debt 
not  only  did  not  decrease  at  all,  but  actually  increased  by  not 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

Now,  it  can  be  seen  what  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  currency  means  to  the  producing 
and  debtor  class  of  this  country.  As  with  public 
debts,  so  with  private  debts.  Measured  by  what 
a  dollar  will  buy  from  1870-84,  every  debt  in- 
creased, according  to  President  Andrews'  state- 
ment, threefold.  Immediately  after  the  war 
American  enterprise  filled  the  West  with  new 
farms.  The  farmers  borrowed  money,  and  mort- 
gaged their  farms  to  get  stock  and  "plant."  But 
their  unpaid  debt  increased  threefold  in  value. 
It  is  plain  what  made  the  battle  for  more  cur- 
rency (silver  especially)  of  such  vital  moment  to 
the  West  until  very  recent  times.  For  proposed 
remedies,  see  Banking;  Bimetallism. 

COirVICT  LABOR  IIT  THE  UHITED  STATES: 

Labor  of  some  kind  is  required  of  all  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  and  sentenced  to  penal  institu- 
tions in  the  several  states  of  the  United  States. 
In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  court  itself  re- 
quires that  "hard  labor"  be  added  to  the  penalty 
of  confinement  in  prison.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  health  and  samty  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  exercise  at  least,  it  not  actual  toil,  be 
provided.     It  is  only  when  the  cupidity  of  the 

taxpayer"  enters  so  far  into  the  management 
of  prisons,  and  so  far  dictates  the  policy  of  prison 
management  as  to  make  it  imperative  that  prisons 
be  made  "to  pay,"  that  convict  labor  becomes  a 
serious  moral  and  industrial  question. 

There  are  six  general  systems  imder  which  con- 
victs are  found  at  work  in  the  United  States: 
(i)  Lease  system;  (2)  contract  system;  (3)  piece- 
price  system;  (4)  public-account  system;  (5) 
state-vise  system;  and  (6)  public  worte  and  vmyk 
system. 

1.  The  Lease  System:  Under  this  system  the 
state  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  lessee,  who 
agrees  to  receive  the  convict,  to  feed,  clothe, 
house,  and  guard  him,  to  keep  him  at  work,  and 
to  pay  the  state  a  specified  amount  for  his  labor. 
The  state  reserves  the  right  to  make  rules  for  the 
care  of  the  convict  and  to  inspect  the  convict's 
quarters  and  place  of  work.  No  institution  is 
maintained  by  the  state  other  than  a  place  of 
detention,  where  the  convicts  can  be  held  until 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lessee,  and  in  which 
to  confine  convicts  who  are  unable  to  work. 

2.  Contract  System:  Under  this  system  the 
state  feeds,  clothes,  houses,  and  guards  the  con- 
vict, and  maintains  an  institution  and  a  force  of 
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guards  and  other  employees.  A  contractor  en- 
gages with  the  state  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts, 
which  is  performed  in  or  near  the  institution. 
The  contractor  pays  the  state  a  stipulated  amount 
for  the  services  of  each  convict,  supplies  his  own 
raw  material,  and  superintends  the  work. 

3.  Piece-Price  System:  This  system  differs  from 
the  contract  system  only  as  to  superintending  the 
work  and  determining  the  speed  at  which  con- 
victs must  work.  The  state  maintains  the  insti- 
tution, and  feeds,  clothes,  and  guards  the  con- 
victs. The  contractor  supplies  the  raw  material 
and  pays  the  state  an  agreed  amount  for  the  work 
done  on  each  piece  or  article  manufactured  by 
the  convicts.  The  officials  of  the  prison  not  only 
maintain  discipline,  but  dictate  the.qtiantity  of 
work  reouired. 

4.  Public-Account  System:  In  the  public-ac- 
count system  the  state  enters  the  field  of  manu- 
facturing on  its  own  account.  It  buys  the  raw 
material,  manufactures  and  puts  the  product  on 
the  market,  and  assumes  all  the  risk  of  conducting 
a  manufacturing  business.  The  state  has  the 
entire  care  and  control  of  the  convicts,  and  with 
them  conducts  an  ordinary  factory. 

J.  State-Use  System:  Under  this  system  the 
state  conducts  a  business  of  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction, as  in  the  public-account  system,  but  the 
tise  or  sale  of  the  goods  produced  is  limited  to  the 
same  institution  or  to- other  state  institutions. 
The  principle  of  the  system  is  that  the  state  shall 
produce  for  its  own  constunption  only. 

6.  Public  Works  and  Ways  System:  This  sys- 
tem is  very  nearly  like  the  state-use  system.  It 
might  not  improperly  be  included  therewith. 
Under  this  system  the  labor  is  not  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  common  marketable  articles 
of  merchandise,  but  to  the  constniction  and  re- 
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subject  yet  published, 
port: 

It  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  report  of  the  Onited 

States  Census  Bureau  is  published  to  ascertain  the  total 

number  of  convicts  in  the  U.  S.     The  present  report  shows 

only  the  total  number  of  convicts   in  those 

institutions  in  which   convicts   are    engaged 

BtAtistiOl  in  productive  labor.  This  number  was 
86,036.4  in  the  year  covered.  Possibly  a  few- 
hundred  should  be  added  to  this  number  to 
cover  the  convicts  who  may  have  been  at  work  in  the  in- 
stitutions that  produce  so  little  as  not  to  be  included  in  this 
report.  The  number  is  believed  to  be  so  small,  however,  as 
to  be  of  little  consequence  in  an  industrial  sense. 

Ofthe  86,036.4  convicts  in  the  institutions  covered.  80,496.3, 
or  93.S  per  cent,  were  males,  and  5,610.1,  or  6.5  per  cent, 
were  females.  In  the  penal  institutions  70,069.0,  or  93.7 
per  cent,  of  the  convicts  were  males,  and  4,703.7,  or  6.3  per 
cent,  were  females;  and  in  the  juverule  reformatories  10,357.3, 
or  91.9  per  cent,  were  males,  and  907.4,  or  8.1  per  cent,  were 
females. 

While  86,036.4  convicts  were  in  the  institutions  in  which 
productive  labor  was  performed,  the  number  actually  en- 
gaged at  productive  labor  was  only  51,172.3,  or  59.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  convicts.  Of  the  remainder,  21,40^.3. 
or  34.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  engaged  in  prison  duties, 
such  as  cooking,  washing,  cleaning,  and  other  domestic 
service,  3,774.0,  or  3.2  per  cent,  on  an  average,  were  sick  or 
invalid,  and  10,686.9,  or  12.4  per  cent,  were  idle  because  no 
work  was  provided  for  them  or  because  they  were  purposely 
kept  in  confinement  without  labor.  Those  reported  idle  in 
juvenile  reformatories  include  also  inmates  who  were  in 
school  and  were  not  engaged  in  productive  labor. 

The  report  covers  296  institutions  of  which  157 
were  penal  and  39  juvenile  reformatory;  103  were 
under  state  or  territorial  control,  139  imder  cotmty 
control,  25  under  city  control,  i  tmder  township 
control,  2  tmder  federal  control,  17  under  the 
control  of  lessees,  i  under  private  control  with 
assistance  from  the  county,  and  7  tmder  mixt 
control.  The  value  of  goods  produced  under 
each  of  the  systems  of  convict  labor,  and  the 
number  of  convicts  working  under  each  system 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Valub  07  Goods  Prodvcbd  and  op  Labor  on  thb  Saub,  Nvubbr  op  Convicts  Euploybd,  and  Ndmbbr  op  Frbb  Laborbrs 

THAT   would    HAVB    BBBN    REQUIRED    TO    PBRPORU    THE   SaIIB    WORK 


SvsTBM  OF  Work 


Lease 

Contract 

Public-account 

Piece-price 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways. . . 

Total 


Institu- 
tions 


20 
54 
99 
30 
159 
166 


296 


Market  value 
of  goods 
produced 


Value  of 

labor  ongoods 

produced 


♦3.093.764 
16,643,334 

4,748,749 
3>339'450 
3,665,121 
2,886,887 


$34,376,205 


*i.35S,79<5 
4,535.089 
1,616,758 
858,764 
1,836,801 
1,712.221 


$11,915,4  >9 


Nuubbr  op  convicts  bm- 
ploybd 


Male 


Female      Total 


3,644.2 
16.563,9 

8,338.4 

3.809.6 
11,067.9 

6,142.0 


49.456.0 


7.5      3.651-7 
352.0    16,915.9 
302.0'     8,530.4 
'    '     3.885.7 
13,044.5 
6,144.0 


J6.l 

976.6 

a.o 


1,716.2 


51,172.3 


Free  laborers  hbcbssart 
to  perporh  sake  work 


Male       Female       Total 


4.183.7 
10,845.7 
4.183.6 
1,301.9 
5,081.9 
4,960.4 


30.547.3 


7.5 
SI4-5 
355. 5 
747-5 
626.9 

2.0 


».a53-9 


4.tot.» 
11.300.2 
4.539-1 
3.039-4 
5.708.8 
4,962.4 


32,801.1 


pair  of  prison  or  other  public  buildings,  public 
roads,  parks,  breakwaters,  etc. 

The  contract  system  obtains  in  twenty-seven 
states  and  in  fifty-four  institutions  producing 
over  $1,000  worth  of  goods  in  a  year.  The  lease 
system  is  confined  to  the  five  states  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  The 
piece-price  system  has  been  partially  adopted  in 
seventeen  states  and  in  thirty  institutions.  The 
public-account  system  is  to  be  found  in  ninety- 
nine  institutions,  located  in  forty  states.  The 
state-use  system  is  found  in  149  institutions  in 
forty-seven  states,  counting  the  two  U.  S.  prisons 
as  a  separate  state.  The  system  designated  as 
public  works  and  ways  is  to  be  fotmd  m  166  in- 
stitutions located  in  thirty-eight  states. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Btu«au  of  Labor  for 
1905  deals  exclusively  with  the  subject  of  convict 
labor,  and  contains  the  best  information  on  the 


While  it  is  necessanr  in  this  article  to  follow  the 
figures  presented  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
in  all  phases  of  the  subject,  because  they  are  the 
best  obtainable,  it  must  nevertheless  be  borne  in 
mind  that  upon  certain  points  the  bureau  itself 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  contractors  for 
information  as  to  the  value  of  goods  produced 
by  convicts  tmder  the  contract  pmn,  and  also  for 
its  estimates  of  the  ntunber  of  free  laborers  re- 
quired to  perform  the  same  amount  of  labor  out- 
side of  prison  walls.  Upon  these  two  points, 
therefore,  the  figures  given  by  the  btireau  are  not 
entirely  convincing.  Many  persons  who  have 
had  prison  contracts  and  also  operated  free  fac- 
tories in  the  North,  testify  that  with  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  task  sys- 
tem, the  output  per  convict  in  the  prisons  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  free  labor;  while  in  the  South  the 
statement  that  one  negro  in  prison  will  do  as 
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much  work  as  two  or  three  on  the  outside  is  not 
re^^arded  as  a  uniform  experience.  Bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  value  of  g^ds  made 
under  contract  in  a  prison  may  be  considerably- 
understated,  and  that  the  numerical  displacement 
of  free  laborers  by  convicts  is  at  best  but  an  esti- 
mate, the  statistical  data  in  this  report  must  guide 
the  student  in  any  study  of  convict  labor. 

The  organized  opposition  to  convict  labor,  es- 
pecially under  the  contract  system,  was  for  many 
years  led  by  the  trade-unions.  The  trade-xmion 
objection  is  not  primarily  to  the  labor  of  convicts, 
but  to  the  use  of  the  products  of  that 
Ouiniiittlim   ^^^^"^  ^°  reduce  prices,  and  hence  ul- 

'*"""*  timately  the  wages  of  free  labor.  It 
is  conceded  that  if  the  convict  were 
not  a  convict  he  would  labor;  but  in  that  case  he 
must  work  for  "a  living-wage"  and  would  enter 
the  industry  most  in  need  of  his  service.  As  a 
convict  he  works  at  a  fixt  task,  the  state  selling 
his  labor  to  a  contractor  at  a  rate  which  would  not 
support  him,  much  less  his  family,  on  the  outside, 
the  contractor  using  the  product  of  the  labor  of 
convicts  thus  secured  to  cut  prices,  and  terrorize 
other  manufacturers  into  cutting  wages  in  the 
hop>e  of  being  able  to  meet  the  prices  of  these 
competitors.  It  is  simply  the  application  of  the 
economic  theory  that  competition  will  eventually 
reduce  all  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  price  and 
lowest  wages  prevailing  in  a  given  industry.  The 
trade-unionist  replies  that  if  this  is  true,  the  mass- 
ing of  convict  labor  into  special  occupations  will 
reduce  all  labor  in  those  occupations  to  wages  no 
higher  than  the  contract  price  of  convicts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposition  to  contract 
convict  labor  has  been  as  great  and  as  persistent 
among  employers  as  among  members  of  labor- 
unions.  At  present  the  Free  Labor  Association 
is  the  principal  opponent  of  convict  labor,  and  is  a 
national  organization  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  manufacturers  whose  business  is  being  menaced 
by  the  output  of  prisons.  For  many  years  the 
fight  was  upon  the  contract  and  lease  systems 
only.  Later  experience  has  shown  that  the 
public-accoimt  system  is  even  worse,  as  the  state 
agents  really  sell  for  less  and  demoralize  the 
markets  more  than  do  contractors.  State-use  is 
the  system  sometimes  favored  by  trade-unionists 
and  manufacturers,  for  while  this  eliminates  a 
large  customer  (the  state)  from  the  market  for 
free-made  goods,  it  does  not  demoralize  prices  in 
the  market  that  is  left.  Public  works  and  ways, 
however,  is  the  system  that  seems  most  in  favor, 
except  among  those  who,  pretending  to  speak  in 
the  interest  of  the  "taxpayer,"  demand  that  the 
state  shall  "make  money  out  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted within  its  borders;  and  who  hope  to  make 
the  criminals  a  source  of  revenue  by  farming  out 
their  labor,  or  by  selling  the  products  of  that  Tabor 
in  competition  with  free  industries. 

For  the  first  time  an  intelligent  general  inves- 
tigation of  the  commercial  effect  of  prison-made 
goods  was  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,  and  is  contained  in  chapter  2  of  its  report 
for  IOCS-  The  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics dealt  with  this  phase  in  1886.  Summarizing 
the  results  of  its  work  in  1905,  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
says,  under  the  heading  "Commercial  Effect  of 
the  Competition  of  Convict-made  Goods" : 

Supplementary  to  this  general  investigation,  a  special  in- 
vestigation was  made  in  the  principal  lines  of  convict-made 
goods  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  convict- 
made  goods.  The  industries  selected  for  such  investigation 
were  boots  and  shoes,  clothing  (worldng-shirts,  pants,  and 
overalls),  chain,  tsUes,  etc.,  brooms  and  bnishes,  binding- 


twine,  stove  hollow-ware,  stoves,  harness,  saddletrees,  whips, 
cooperage  (in  the  Chicago  market),  farm  wagons,  and  stone- 
work. In  each  of  these  industries  statements  were  secured 
from  leading  manufacturers,  covering  their  experience  and 
expressing  tneir  opinions  of  the  effect  <rf  convict-labor  com- 
petition. 

Reviewing  the  general  question  of  convict  labor  as  a  com- 
petitive factor,  it  may  be  said  that  manufacturers  consider 
such  competition  unfair  and  ruinous,  demoralizing  to  markets 
and  business  stability,  compelling  the  reduction  of  prices 
below  a  fair  margin  of  profit  and  often  even  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Wages  are  forced  to  the  lowest  limit  in  a  vain 
e.Tort  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  to  that  of  the  prison 
contractor.  In  some  cases  a  deterioration  of  qpality  of 
material  used  and  in  others  an  entire  abandonmcit  to  the 
prisons  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  grades  of  goods  has 
become  necessary. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  the  testimony  of  manu- 
facturers is  that  the  low  cost  ot  production  of  prison-made 
goods — a  cost  decreasing  steadily  with  the  increasing  cflficien- 
cy  of  the  convict  through  the  equipment  of  prisons  with 
improved  machinery — has  enabled  the  prison  manuiacturer 
to  drive  the  employer  of  free  labor  out  of  the  market  or  force 
on  him  a  reduction  in  the  regular  prices  of  many  lines  of 
goods. 

In  furniture  the  character  of  work  done  in  prisons  has 
changed  entirely  in  recent  years.  The  hi^h  grade  of  work  now 
being  done  in  prisons,  together  with  the  mcreased  use  of  ma- 
chinery (in  use  in  six  prisons  in  1885  and  in  sixteen  prisons  in 
1903-4)  and  the  low  prison  cost  of  production,  have  made  it 
impossible  for  the  product  of  factories  employing  free  labor 
to  compete  with  it.  Prison-made  furniture  has  compelled 
the  abandonment  to  the  prisons  of  some  lines,  the  reduction 
of  prices  in  others,  and  a  cutting  of  wages  in  an  efTort  to  keep 
pace  with  the  reduction  of  prices.  The  competitive  power 
of  the  prison  product  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
output  of  seven  prisons  in  five  states  is  controlled  by  one 
contractor. 

In  brushes  the  volume  of  prison-made  brushes  (scrubbing, 
shoe,  etc.)  has  been  so  great  and  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
prices  so  low  that  a  large  number  of  the  factories  formerly 
making  this  class  of  goods  on  a  large  scale  have  entirely 
abandoned  that  grade  of  product,  and  many  of  them  now 
ptirchase  the  prison  goods  to  sell  with  the  higher  grade  of  their 
own  manufacture.  Those  still  engaged  in  direct  competition 
with  prison-made  brushes  can  compete  only  by  giving  a 
better  finish  to  the  brushes,  or  by  selling  them  at  cost  and 
relying  for  their  profit  on  their  better  grades. 

In  broom-  and  whisk-making  manufacturers  employing 
free  labor  have  been  subject  to  the  greatest  price-depressing 
competition.  It  is  a  favorite  prison  product,  the  authorities 
turmng  to  it  as  an  occupation  for  convicts  which  can  be 
followed  with  the  smallest  outlay  of  materials  and  machinery, 
and  one  in  which  unskilled  labor  can  be  used  to  make  a  crude 
product  at  a  cost  far  below  the  cost  of  a  similar  product  of 
free  labor. 

The  investigation  has  also  brought  out  the  tendency  of 
prisons  to  absorb  the  entire  production  of  goods  on  a  declining 
market  where  the  articles  are  being  substituted,  either  by 
changes  in  style  or  character  of  goods,  or  shrinkage  in  the 
market  from  any  cause.  For  instance,  in  stove  hollow-ware 
the  substitution  of  stamped  enameled  cooking-utensils  for 
the  cast-iron  articles  has  taken  from  the  manufacturer  ot 
such  cast-iron  stove  hollow-ware  all  of  the  market  that  would 
come  from  incrraised  population,  and  probably  more.  The 
result  has  been  the  absorption  of  all  the  market  left  for  these 
gootls  by  the  prison-made  product. 

In  like  manner  the  Chicago  stock-yards  market  for  wood- 
bound  cooperage  has  been  practically  abandoned  to  the 
prisons.  Owing  to  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  iron-bound 
cooperage,  tubs,  lard  pails,  both  wooden  and  tin,  the  demand 
for  wood-bound  lard  tierces  and  pork  barrels  has  not  ex- 
panded with  the  packing  business — indeed  is  not  holding 
Its  own — and  what  market  is  left  is  practically  absorbed  by 
the  prison-labor  contractors. 

In  the  making  of  saddletrees  a  similar  condition  appears. 
Horseback  riding  has  given  way  to  otl.cr  forms  of  convey- 
ance. Tile  saddle  market  is  a  shrinking  one.  Hence,  by 
a  slight  expansion  and  combination  of  the  prison  industry 
in  this  article,  the  market  is  practically  absorbed.  90  per  cent 
of  all  saddletrees  being  made  in  prison. 

In  blacksnake  whips  the  prisons  have  been  able,  first,  to 
drive  out  of  existence  practically  all  the  factories  employing 
free  labor,  and  then  to  expand  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
market.  This  is  also  essentially  true  of  whip-lashes,  quirts, 
and  other  small  articles. 

In  binding-twine  the  effect  has  been  to  cause  an  accurate 
measurement  to  be  taken  of  both  the  entire  market  and 
prison  output,  thus  enabling  the  manufacturers  employing 
free  labor  to  ignore  for  the  most  part  the  prices  made  by  the 
prisons.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  annual  consumption  of 
binding-twine  was  practically  110,000  tons,  the  prison  output 
was  approximately  11,000  tons;  this  sold  at  a  price  which 
would  have  ruined  the  factories  employing  free  labor  had  not 
they,  figuratively,  stepped  aside  until  the  prison  product 
was  absorbed  and  then  sold  ttieir  99,000  tons  at  a  profit. 

The  competition  of  prison-made  products,  in  some  instances, 
forces  the  weaker  manufacturers  to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  their  goods  in  order  to  meet  prison  prices.     In  this  way 
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tbe  price-brmking  power  of  the  prison  output  is  aogmented 
by  tSe  output  of  those  manufacturers  who  have  had  to  de- 
base the  quality  of  their  wares  to  meet  the  prison  competition. 
This  will  be  found  true  to  a  certain  extent  m  boots  and  shoes, 
binding-twine,  whips,  and  some  other  lines. 

The  concentration  of  tbe  product  of  the  prisons  m  a  num- 
ber of  states  under  the  control  of  a  single  contractor  renders 
the  competition  of  the  prison-made  goods  more  powerful  and 
more  aggressive.  In  stove  hollow-ware  one  firm  (under 
various  names)  has  the  contract  for  three  prisons:  another 
controls  two  prisons.  In  furniture  one  company  controls 
the  product  of  seven  prisons  in  five  states,  and  in  clothing 
one  contractor  controls  the  product  of  eight  prisons  in  six 
states. 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  prison  contractors  and  prisons 
operated  on  public  account,  as  far  as  possible,  to  sell  their 
prison-made  goods  outside  the  state  in  which  they  are  manu- 
utctured.  There  are  local  manufacturing  and  political 
reasons  for  doing  this.  It  has  been  repeatedly  p<nnted  out 
by  manufacturers,  and  their  statements  are  reenforced  by 
specific  detail,  that  when  this  is  done  it  is  clearly  an  act  en 
one  state  to  injure  the  manufacturing  and  labor  interests 
of  another. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  entirely  reverses  the 
position  taken  by  the  former  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  not  only  in  his  public 
addresses,  articles,  and  books,  but  in  his  official 
reports.  Ignoring  the  concentration  of  convict 
labor  in  a  few  simple  industries,  the  former  re- 
ports have  compared  the  whole  prison  population 
and  output  with  the  total  indtistrial  population 
and  total  manufactured  products,  to  show  that 
the  percentage  of  convict  labor  was  too  small  to 
be  worthy  of  notice.  A  very  significant  indica- 
tion of  modem  tendency  is  the  fact  that  one 
contractor  making  workmen's  shirts  has  the  con- 
trol of  eight  prisons  in  six  states,  while  one  furni- 
ture company  controls  the  ftuniture  product  of 
seven  prisons  in  five  states. 

Rbpkrbncbs:  The  TwttOitlh  Amuud  Rtfort  of  Ou  UttiUd 
StaUs  Bunau  of  Labor  (1905),  by  Charles  P.  Neill,  Com- 
miflsioiker;  the  second  chapter  shows  the  conunercial  effects 
of  the  system,  and  the  report  contains  the  convict-labor 
laws  of  all  the  states.  Thie  Second  Amttal  Riport  of  At 
DtparUnttU  of  Labor,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner, 
is  valuaUe  for  its  survey  of  the  subject  in  other  countries 
o(  the  worid.  BuiUtiH  sofOit  Departmtnt  of  Labor  should 
be  consulted.  Neari^  every  state  labor-bureau  has  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  something  on  the  subject.  The 
best  of  these  publications  is  the  FourA  Illinois  Riport 
(1886)  and  the  First  Ntw  York  Riport  (1883).  An  index 
to  state  labor-bureau  reports  was  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Bureau  in  1903,  and  this  gives  nearly  four  pages 
(67-70)  of  references  to  state  reports,  most  of  which  should 
be  consulted  in  any  thorough  study.  The  chapter  on  the 
Coitmct  Lfow  Svstim  in  Geo.  W.  Cable's  Silent  South  should 
be  read,  also  chapter  ss  of  Practical  Soci^dogy,  by  Carroll 
D.  Wright.  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Riport  of  Ikt  Unhid  StaUs  In- 
dustrial Commission  is  devoted  to  prison  labor. 

Ethblbbrt  Stewart. 

COOKDIG-SCHOOLS:  Schools  for  teaching 
the  art  of  cooking  have  been  established  many 
years.  As  early  as  1863  such  a  school  was 
opened  at  m  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
by  Mrs.  Mitchell.  In  1876  there  were  many 
training-schools  in  England,  sending  out  teachers 
all  over  the  world,  those  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
and  South  Kensington  taking  the  lead.  There 
are  similar  schools  in  France  and  Belgium.  The 
Young  Women's  Association  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  up  the  instruction  of  public-school 
children.  Juliet  Corson,  in  1872,  then  secretary 
of  the  Free  Training-School  for  Women,  devoted 
herself  to  the  study  of  cooking  with  respect  both 
to  health  and  economy.  In  1876  she  established 
the  New  York  School  of  Cookery.  Maria  Parloa 
opened  a  school  in  Boston  in  1876,  and  lectured 
there,  as  well  as  in  various  semmaries  and  eve- 
ning-schools. She  began  a  school  of  her  own  in 
New  York  in  i88».  A  school  of  cookery  for  the 
teaching  of  the  public-school  children  was  begun 
ia  Boston  in  1883  at  the  North  Bennet  Street 


Industrial  School.  In  1885  Mrs.  Hemenway  es- 
tablished a  vacation  cookery  school,  which  'was 
accepted  later  by  the  school  committee  as  Bos- 
ton School  Kitchen  No.  x,  they  asstmiing  the 
charge  of  it  and  establishing  other  like  schools. 
It  is  required  that  students  Have  a  grammar- 
school  education  and  knowledge  of  household 
matters,  with  respect  to  cooking  and  the  princi- 
ples thereof,  and  also  of  the  chemistry  of  food 
materials. 

In  the  New  England  Kitchen  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abel  have  worked 
out  valuable  experiments.  Similar  experiment 
stations  have  been  started  in  other  places  in  the 
U.  S.  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  theories  of 
nutrition  and  food  value  as  exprest  by  the  Munich 
physiologists.  The  most  of  the  women's  colleges, 
many  Western  agricultural  colleges,  the  Drexel 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  the  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  give  courses  in  domestic  science. 

COOPERATION  (see  also  Cooperative  Agri- 
culture; Cooperative  Banks;  Building  and 
Loan  Associations;  Cooperative  Stores  in 
THE  United  States;  Cooperative  Union,  etc.): 
We  consider  cooperation  in  this  article  under  four 
heads:    I,  Definitions  and  kinds.     II.  History. 

III.  Statistics  and  development  in  all  countries. 

IV.  Arguments  pro  and  con. 

I.  Definitions  and  Kinds 

(Cooperation  (from  Latin  co  and  operate,  to 
work  together)  is  used  specifically  in  social  sci- 
ence for  the  voluntary  union  of  persons,  in  joint 
production,  distribution,  purchase,  or  consump- 
tion, apart  from  government,  on  equitable  prin- 
ciples and  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Such  is, 
perhaps,  a  rightly  exclusive  and  inclusive  defini- 
tion. Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  word 
is  used  by  good  authority  both  in  a  larger  and  a 
aarrower  sense. 

George  J.  Holyoalis,  for  example,  defines  it  as  "  the  eonewt 
of  many  for  compassing  advantages  impossible  to  be  reached 
by  one,  in  order  that  the  gain  may  be  fairiy  shared  by  all  con- 
cerned in  its  attaiimient  ("History  of  Cooperation,"  vol.  i., 
p.  68).  But  this  definition  is  obviously  too  broad.  This 
definition  would  include  the  State,  socialism,  communism, 
every  trade-union,  almost  every  church,  society,  trust, 
monopoly,  or  combination  of  any  land.  To  use  words  so 
loosely,  is  to  misuse  them,  even  tno  it  be  admitted  that  the 
essence  of  the  cooperative  idea  does  often  lie  deep  in  all  con- 
certed life,  especially  in  the  true  State,  the  true  Church,  the 
true  trade-union.  C^  the  other  hand,  the  word  has  been  too 
narrowly  used.  It  has  been  said  to  mean  simply  "the  volun- 
tary union  of  consumers  or  producen  for  the  purchase  or  pro- 
duction of  commodities  and  the  (Uvision  of  (nofits  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  purchased  or  produced  by  the  ooopeiators." 
But  this  identifies  one  form  of  cooperation  with  cooperation 
itself.  There  are  other  forms.  Each  form  of  cooperation  is 
claimed  by  some  to  be  the  true  form. 

Cooperation  may  be  divided  into  at  least  three 
distinct  kinds,  and  these,  into  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  methods  and  combinations  of  meth- 
ods.    The  three  main  kinds  are : 

1.  Societies  of  distribution  or  consumption,  in 
which  consumers  unite  to  bring  together  or  main- 
tain stores  of  goods  where  members  can  buy  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  or  with  some  advantage  to  them- 
selves. Such  are  cooperative  stores,  wholesale, 
retail,  etc. 

2.  Societies  of  production,  where  producers 
combine  to  gain  tne  advantage  of  combination 
in  production,  and  to  sell  the  collective  or  indi- 
vidual work.  Such  cooperators  are  their  own 
capitalists.  They  may  cooperate  in  manufactur- 
ing, in  agriculture,  or  in  any  department  of 
production. 
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3.  Societies  of  credit  or  bankin?,  where  ac- 
ooxmts  of  credit  are  opened  with  the  members, 
and  loans  advanced  to  the  members  at  favorable 
terms  on  fair  securities.  Such  societies,  in  nu- 
merous  modifications,  as  cooperative  banks, 
friendly  societies,  burial  societies,  building  so- 
cieties, etc.,  exist  in  most  cities.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  these  societies  being  in  many  ways  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  kinds  of  cooperation,  we 
consider  them  tmder  separate  heads.  (See 
Building  and  Loan  Associations;  Coopeka- 
TivB  Banks,  etc.) 

Between  these  various  classes  of  cooperation 
it  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish,  for  one 
class  is  often  perfectly  practical  when  the  other 
is  not.  Distributive  cooperation  has  been  very 
successful,  but  was  not  the  first  attempted,  and 
is  by  many  severely  criticized.  Productive  co- 
operation was  first  attempted,  and  is  unques- 
tionably the  highest  kind,  but  not  unnaturally 
has  been  the  slowest  to  be  developed.  Credit 
cooperation  has  been  the  most  successful,  but  as 
being  nearest  to  ordinary  business  methods  and 
least  developing  the  principle  of  cooperation  is 
by  many  not  considered  true  cooperation. 

Distributive  cooperation  is  the  easiest  to  es- 
tablish, and  the  Rochdale  plan  (for  this,  see  be- 
low) is  considered  by  almost  all  the  safest  and 
best  method.  Many  consider  this  the  only  form 
of  distributive  cooperation  meriting  the  name  of 
cooperation.  According  to  this  plan,  member- 
ship is  open  to  any  one  interested  who  will  take 
one  or  two  small  shares  (in  England  generally 
£x,  with  IS.  on  entrance,  and  the  remainder,  if 
he  chooses,  out  of  his  accumulating 
Distrflmtive  dividends) .  A  maximum  share  of 
y'TV.'TVl^..  capital  which  one  person  can  hold 
•"**•*""■  is  fixed  in  England  at  £200.  Goods 
are  sold  at  ordinary  retail  prices, 
and  each  purchaser  receives  a  check  or  voucher 
corresponding  to  the  amotmt  of  purchases. 
These  are  paid  into  the  store,  and  every  quarter 
or  every  six  months  the  surplus  of  receipts  over 
cost  is  divided  among  the  members  at  so  much 
per  pound  of  purchases.  This  is  the  rebate,  or 
dividend  as  it  is  called.  Anybody  mav  deal  at 
the  stores,  and  receive  discount  as  a  rule  at  half 
the  members'  rate.  In  England  the  rate  of 
dividend  is  usually  between  2S.  and  35.,  but 
runs  up  to  3*.  6d.  or  45.  Four  or  five  per  cent 
interest  is  generally  paid  on  capital.  The  store 
is  managed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
members,  each  member  having  one  vote.  The 
first  departteent  of  a  store  is  usually  grocery  and 
provisions.  Many  stores,  even  the  smaller  ones, 
Dake  their  own  bread,  and  find  it  most  success- 
ful. Other  industries  are  also  frequently  devel- 
oped. Of  this  plan,  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St. 
Louis,  its  leading  American  advocate,  says: 

The  meat  feasible  method  of  getting  into  cooperative  man- 
n&ctnring  is  throngli  tlie  cooperative  store.  Storekeeping 
takes  less  money  to  start  with,  is  simpler  in  its  operations,  and 
vlien  once  ondv  good  headway  easily  aocumulataa  capital  for 
factory  ^nts.  .  .  .  Working  men  who  really  want  to  better 
the  condition  of  their  class  should  get  together,  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  worldng  details,  and  make  a  beginning  in 
a  small  way.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are  not  so 
much  the  business  itself  as  the  people's  indifTerence.  Where 
as  many  as  fifty  can  be  gotten  together  and  imbued  with  the 
proper  spirit  a  safe  start  can  be  made.  Some  members  can 
pay  their  shares  in  full,  and  others  fifty  cents  or  ti  a  week. 
Some  vacant  room  can  be  rented  cheaply  or  obtained  for 
nothing:  the  work  can  be  done  evenings  by  volunteers  or  by 
some  one  out  of  work  for  small  pay.  The  be^^nning  should  be 
confined  to  staple  articles  of  food,  and  books  should  be  kept 
vnder  advice  of  a  Mendly  bookkeeper.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  expenses  so  proportioned  to  the  business  that  a 
fsir  net  profit  will  be  made  &om  the  start.    Purchases  and 


sales  should  be  rigidly  cash,  and  mices  should  be  the  same  as 
at  the  neighboring  retail  stores.  Every  one  of  the  fifty  should 
be  a  missionary  to  explain  the  plan  to  his  friends  and  get  them 
to  join.  Members  should  loyally  do  all  their  trading  at  the 
store,  even  at  some  inconvenience.  Undertaken  in  tms  way. 
a  cooperative  store  can  be  started  anywhow  and  be  assured  ot 
success. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  criticize  distributive 

cooperation  and  saj^  that  productive 

PnAnsUva   '^operation,  the  original  form,  is  the 

Coopention  °il  *"**  cooperation.     Said  Mr.  E. 

^  V.  Neale  at  the  English  Cooperative 

Congress  of  1886: 

The  original  pioneers  looked  forward  to  self-employment 
and  the  many  advantages  that  might  thus  be  brought 
within  their  reach,  as  the  goal  to  be  attained  through  the  ac- 
cumulation of  tlie  profits  on  their  own  ptux;base3.  Their 
successors,  to  whom  the  idea  of  self-employment  has  melted 
into  tlie  base  of  a  distant  future,  have  too  commonly  got  to 
look  on  the  profits  on  their  purchases  as  so  much  addition  to 
their  ordinaiy  income;  and  nave  even  been  disposed  to  meas- 
ure the  benefits  of  the  store  by  the  amount  of  this  addition — 
the  actual  dividend  on  their  purchases — without  caring  to 
inquire  dosdy  how  much  of  it  is  legitimately  earned  in  the 
ways  as  specified  above,  and  how  much  has  come  out  of  their 
own  pockets  by  arbitrary  additions  to  the  prices  of  the  goods 
sold.  These  departures  from  the  original  idea  have  produced 
a  reactionary  movement,  a  tendency  to  place  the  b»efits  of 
the  store  not  where  they  really  lie  in  the  collective  action 
which  they  make  possible,  and  the  educational  and  recreative 
resources  that  the  members  may  obtain  by  their  union  be- 
yond what  they  could  secure  individually,  but  simply  in  the 
power  of  getting  what  they  want  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  sdling 
to  themselves  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  cost  price. 

Productive  cooperation  therefore  is  being  de- 
veloped, and  in  spite  of  some  failures  with  in- 
creasing success.  Most  thoughtful  cooperators 
now  find  no  contradiction  between  the  two  forms 
and  believe  that  any  form  of  cooperation  should 
be  favored  which  local  conditions  make  possible 
and  opportunity  and  need  call  for. 

Cooperative  credit  societies  have  been  largely 
developed,  in  the  United  States  under  the  form 
of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  and  in 
Germany  under  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  the 
Raiifeisen  systems  (see  Section  III.  of  this 
article  under  Germany),  from  which  tiiey  have 
spread  into  most  European  countries. 

II.  History 

For  the  beginnings  we  quote  from  George  J. 
Holyoake,  the  eminent  author  of  the  "History 
of  Cooperation  in  England. " 

Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (1887),  he 
tells  us  that  cooperation  dates  from  the  latter 
portion  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"Ambdalda,"  he  says,  "was  almost  a  cooperative  town. 
So  vast  a  mttnicipal  partnership  on  industry  has  never  existed 
since.     The  fisheia  on  the  Cornish  coast  carried  out  coopera- 
tion on  the  sea,  and  the  minera  of  Cumberland  dug  ore  on  the 
principle  of  sharing  the  profits.     The  plan  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  contentment  and  advantage.     Gruy^  is  a  coop- 
erative cheese,  being  formeriy  made  in  the 
Jura  Mountains,  where  the  prcphts  were  equally 
2^w        divided  among  the  makers.     In  1777,  as  Dr. 
r»m,aMt4nn  Langford  relates  in  his  "  Century  of  Birming- 
i«»lfw«Bon  bamXife.  "the  tailors  ot  that  enterprising  town 
set  up  a  cooperative  workshop,  which  is  the 
eariiest  in  Engl'sh  record.  .  .  .  Sbute  Barring- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Durham,  established  at  Mongewell,  in  Oxford- 
shire, the  first  known  cooperative  store;  while  Count  Rum- 
ford  and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  published  in  1 795 ,  and  for  many 
years  after,  plans  of  cooperative  and  social  life,  far  exceeding 
in  variety  and  thoroughiiess  any  in  the  minds  of  persons  now 
living." 

"The  only  apostle  of  the  social  state  in  England,"  contin- 
ues Mr.  Holyoake,  "at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  Rob- 
ert Owen,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  cooperation  of  to-day.  With 
him  it  took  the  shape  of  a  despotism  of  philanthropy.  Lord 
Sdmouth  and  the  Duln  of  Kent  gave  him  their  personal  in- 
fluence to  advance  his  views,  Mr.  Owen  carried  into  practical 
use  his  ideas  in  his  New  Lanark  Mills  for  educating  his  work- 
people, and  with  a  success  that  has  bad  no  imitators  except 
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Godin,  of  Guise,  whose  Palace  of  Industry  is  known  through- 
out civilization.  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  held  shares  in  New 
Lanark,  said  it  was  the  only  investment  he  had  made  that 
paid  him.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Owen  set  up  a  cooperative 
store  on  the  primitive  plan  of  buying  goods  and  provisions  at 
wholesale  and  selling  them  to  the  working  men  s  families  at 
cost  price. 

"The  benefit  which  the  Lanark  weavers  enjoyed  was  soon 
noised  abroad,  and  clever  workmen  elsewhere  be^sn  to  form 
stores  to  supply  their  families  in  the  same  way.  The  earliest 
instance  of  this  is  the  Economical  Society  of  Sheemess,  com- 
menced in  igi6,  and  which  is  still  doing  business  in  the  same 
premises  and  also  in  adjacent  ones  lately  erected.  Its  rules 
stated  that  its  object  was  'to  supply  the  members  with 
wheaten  bread  and  flour  and  butchers  meat.'  The  great  war 
had  long  deprived  them  of  both,  and  this  society  was  com- 
menced by  intelligent  dockyard  workmen,  who,  altho  better 
paid  than  otlinary  workmen,  were  yet  subject  to  priva- 
tions. ...  .      r,  _i 

"Cooperation  was  also  put  to  use  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
where  Lady  Noel  Byron  aided  it,  in  order  that  the  savings  of 
the  store  might  assist  poor  men  in  the  way  of  self-employment, 
by  keeping  market  gardens,  and  setting  up  tailors',  shoe- 
makers,  and  carpenters'  shops.  The  desire  of  workmen  to 
become  their  own  masters,  and  the  double  prospect  of  inde- 
pendence and  profit,  spread  the  idea  over  the  country  as  a  new 
religion  of  industry.  The  cooperative  stores  now  changed 
then'  plan.  They  sold  retail  at  shop  charges,  and  saved  the 
difTerence  between  retail  and  cost  pnce  as  a  ftmd  with  which 
to  commence  cooperative  workshops.  By  1830  &om  300  to 
400  cooperative  stores  had  been  set  up  in  England.  There  are 
records  of  350  societies,  distributive  and  productive,  existing 
at  that  period,  cited  in  the  '  History  of  Cwiperation.'  " 

Yet  the  real  history  of  cooperation  does  not  commence 
until  1844  in 

Enoland 

England  Is  the  classic  home  and  birthplace  of  cooperation 
as  a  practical  movement.  Its  beginnings  we  liave  seen.  But 
the  early  movement  died  away. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  cooperation  received  its 
iiist  piactical  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  few  poor  weavers  of 
Rochdale,  in  North  England,  who  saved  up  a  few  shillings, 
afterward  investing  them  in  a  bag  of  flour,  which  they  dis- 
tributed among  themselves  at  cost  inice.  It  was  this  humble 
enterprise  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  great  Rochdale 
system,  that  now  counts  its  establishments  by  thousands,  its 
investments  and  profits  by  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
takes  its  name  from  those  poor  weavers,  the  Rochdale  Pio- 
neers. April  95,  1844,  the  day  when  this 
society  commenced  work,  is  a  red-letter  day 

Soehdala     >»  t^ie  history  of  cooperation. 

•Zj~  "";  Whentheirsodetybesanitonlyhadtwenty- 

noneen  ^^t  members— ;£»8  of  funds— and  the  first 
year  made  no  profit.  In  its  second  year  it 
bad  seventy-four  members,  £iSi  in  funds, 
;£7io  of  business,  and  made  j^aa  profit,  3^  ;3er  cent  of  which 
was  used  as  a  fund  for  education.  In  i8;6  its  members  were 
8,393,  its  fvmds  were  ;£354,ooo,  its  year's  business  exceeded 
;£3os,ooo,  its  profits  were  more  than  £50,500. 

'The  methods  of  the  Rochdale  and  other  early  stores  were 
very  simple,  as  the  following  early  account  will  show.  "The 
societies  have  a  public  store,  where  goods  are  sold  even  to 
those  who  are  not  members.  The  condition  of  membership  is 
the  payment  of  a  few  pence.  At  certain  intervals,  further 
inyments  of  a  few  pence  are  required  from  the  new  member 
(in  most  cases  twopence  and  a  half  a  week,  or  tenpence  a 
month),  until  their  aj^gregate,  together  with  the  interest  and 
dividends  placed  to  his  credit,  amount  to  the  prescribed  min- 
imum share  in  the  undertaking.  The  sum  in  Rochdale  was 
at  first  £4  (*i9.3i),  afterward  £$  (S34.30);  in  Manchester, 
however,  only  £1  ($4.84).  Each  member  has  the  privilege  of 
letting  his  share  increase  to  j£ioo  ($484);  altho,  in  case  of  an 
excess  of  capital,  the  society  can  diminish  the  amount.  Each 
member  can,  after  previous  notice,  demand  that  his  share, 
over  and  above  the  minimum  share,  be  paid  back  to  him^  after 
an  interval  varying  according  to  the  amount;  the  minimum 
share  itself,  however,  is  not  paid  back  to  the  member  when  he 
resigns,  but  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  society,  be  carried 
over  to  the  credit  of  another,  who  thus  becomes  himself  a 
member. 

"  A  distribution  of  the  net  profits  is  made  quarterly.  After 
an  intoest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  de- 
.ducted  from  the  shares  of  the  members^  and  li  per  cent  of  the 
profits  have  been  applied  to  the  educational  fund,  the  balance 
IS  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  members,  in  proportion  to  the 
purchases  that  each  has  made  at  the  store  during  the  preceding 
three  months.  The  members  are  liable  for  no  losses  beyond 
the  value  of  their  respective  shares.  This  right  of  allotment 
is  governed  by  a  special  statute  of  Aug.  7, 1863,  which  secures 
to  the  companies  the  same  legal  rights  poasest  by  an  indi- 
vidual. 

"  Every  year  there  is  a  general  meeting,  in  which  every 
member  has  a  vote.  By  this  meeting,  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  twelve  is  elected  to  manage  the  business  of  the 
society  for  one  year,  which  holds  a  weekly  session.  This  is  the 
gist  01  the  rules  of  the  English  societies,  which  differ  only  in 
minor  particulars." 

In  1849  commenced  the  Cbiittiaa  Socialist  movement  of 


the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice — the  "Master,"  Chariee  Kinnley. 
Vansittart  Neale.  Thomas  Hughes,  and,  above  all,  J.  M.  Lud- 
low, the  real  foimder  of  the  movement.     (For 
their  general  principles  and  the  history  at 
(<]u{l^im     their  movement,  see  Christian  Socialism.) 
lliviiKKsta     ^'  **  sufficient  here  to  state  that  their  efforts 
■''°'*"**"     were  important,  not  for  the  immediate  results, 
since  these  were  meager,  but  for  the  impetus 
they  gave  to  the  cooperative  ideal,  and  to  its 
ethical  and  enduring  character.     They  started  a  society  for 
aiding  cooperative  production,  and  as  the  result  some  co- 
operative tailor  shops  wen  b^un.    These,  however,  either 
did  not  live  or  were  merged  in  the  larger  Rochdale  move- 
ment.    A  more  enduring  result  was  the  gaining  by  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist  leadexs  successive  improvements  m  laws  which 
gave  cooperative    stores  legal  protection,  and  enabled  co- 
opoators  to  become  bankers,  to  hold  land,  and  to  increase 
their  savings  to  ;£aoo;  which  last   provision   led   to   some 
stores   becraning  rich,   through   the  prospect  it  opened  to 
members  to  acquire  houses.     This  legislation  with  the  ethical 
principles  they  so  brilliantly  advocated  was  the  real  contribu- 
tion of  the  Christian  Socialists  to  cooperation. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Rochdale  movement  that  we  folloir 
the  real  development  of  English  cooperation.  By  1856  the 
Pioneers  had  a  capital  of  ;£i3,9oo,  and  sold  not  only  articles 
of  grocery,  but  bnad,  meat,  and  clothing.  In  1855  they  com- 
menced cooperative  production,  first  hiring  a  small  room,  in 
which  they  placed  a  lew  looms,  the  beginning  of  their  coos>er- 
ative  cotton  mills. 

It  was  a  success  and  part  of  a  mill  was  accordingly  rented. 
Each  laborer's  share  of  the  profits,  after  capital  had  received 
S  per  cent,  was  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
wages  he  had  earned,  and  as,  in  addition  to  this 
bonus,  wages  current  in  the  trade  were  paid, 
Qrowtll  of    ''  ^"^  natural  that  the  best  efforts  of  those 
/..m,,....;,,,,    employed  were  stimulated.    The  undertaldns 
'*''P*'*"<"'   developed  so  rapidly  that  soon  a  larger  mffl 
was  required  than  any  that  could  be  rented. 
It  was   resolved  to  build;  a  mill  was  com- 
menced in  1856,  and  completed  in  i860,  at  a  cost  of  £45,000. 
A  second  mill  was  then  commenced.     These  mills  had  scarcely 
time  to  get  into  full  working  when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America  brought  the  cotton  trade  m  Lancashire 
into  a  state  of  unprecedented  depression. 

Meanwhile,  the  success  of  their  movement  had  created 
efforts  at  cooperation  all  over  England,  particularly  at  Man- 
chester, Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  and  Old- 
ham. The  last  named  became  a  cooperative  town,  "rhe 
"Oldham  Building  and  Manufacturing  Society,"  the  first  of 
its  kind  registered  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Act,  was 
founded  in  1858:  capital,  £t,ooo  in  £i  shares. 

The  success  of  somewhat  numerous  stores  led  to  united 
effort.      In  1863   the   present  Cooperative   Wholesale   So- 
ciety, limited,  was  founded  as  the  North  of  England  Coop- 
erative Wholesale  Society,  LimitM.     It  con- 
fined itself  at  first  to  purchasing  articles  at 
7]|0  ^ITliolA-  wholesale  price  and  selling  them  to  coopera- 
sala  llMiiAtT  ^^^^  societies  and  companies,  whether  mem- 
■aie  oooieiy  jj^^  j^-  J^^  ^^  ^  small  profit,  which  was  divid- 
ed half  ^eariy  among  all  customer  societies  in 
proportion  to  their  purchases,  mere  customers 
receiving  only  half  dividends,  customer  members  whole.     Ita 
sales  in  1865  (the  first  complete  year  of  its  worldng)  were 
£i3o,7S4.     In  1873  these  had  reached  £i,is», 133.     In  187a, 
however,  the  society  began  production,  purchasing  some  bis- 
cuit works,  and  starting  in  Leicester  a  boot  factory  in  1873, 
then  soap  works  in  1874,  other  boot  works  at  Heckmond- 
wike  in   1880.     Leather-currying  was  entered  on  in  1886,  a 
woolen  mill  taken  over  in  1887.     Cocoa  works  were  opened 
in  1887,  a  ready-made  clothing  department  in  1888  (clothing 
having  been  already  made  up  in  two  branches  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  woolen  cloth  and  drapery  deptutments):  a  com 
mill  was  opened  in   1891,  jam-making  entered  on  in  i8os« 
and  a  printing  department  undertaken,  braides  building  de- 
partments in  three  English  branches — Manchester,  London, 
and  Newcastle.     In  1894  the  society  purehased  a  factory  at 
Leeds  for  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing. 

This  society  soon  led  to  another.     The  Scottish  Cooperative 
Wholesale  S<>dety  was  established  in  1868.     It  entered  upon 
production  in  1880  with  a  shirt  factory,  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  a  tailoring  department  (the  two  were 
united  in  1888),  by  a  cabinet  factory  in  1884. 
ggottlih      'x'ot  works  in  1885,  currying  works  in  1888, 
Whalasala    "  ""'^  factory  in  1890,  and  a  mantle  factory  in 
"  i8!)i.      A  printing-ofnce  opened  in   1887  to 

which  business  ruUng  and  bookbinding  were 
afterward  added.  Preserve-making  and  to- 
bacco-cutting were  also  entered  on.  Many  of  the  productive 
departments  have  been  grouped  together  on  twelve  acres  of 
land  at  Shieldhall  on  the  Clyde,  about  three  miles  from  Glas- 
gow. The  requisite  buildings  have  been  put  up  by  the  build- 
ing department  of  the  sodety,  as  well  as  several  of  its  ware- 
houses; and  a  large  flour  mill  at  Chancelot,  near  Leith. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Sodety  has  paid  bonus  to  labor 
since  Nov.,  1870.  The  principle  on  which  such  bonus 
has  been  granted  has  varied,  but  by  an  alteration  of  rules 
made  in  1893  bonus  is  credited  to  alt  employed  at  the  same 
rate  on  wages  as  on  purchases,  half  the  bonus  remaining  oo 
loan  at  4  per  cent. 
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In  1869  the  fint  annual  coopnative  congren  wai  bdd,  and 
eoosiessa  have  been  held  annually  since. 

What  haa  been  done  in  the  way  of  gaining  legal  advantages 
for  cooperative  societies  may  be  sumjmed  up  under  two  nuun 
beads. 

I.  The  nuxxporation  of  the  societiea  by  which  they  have 
acquired  the  light  of  holding  in  their  own  name  landa  or  build- 
ings and  property  generally,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued  in 
thdr  own  names,  iniitwid  of  being  driven  to 
employ  trustees. 
IiMnLl  >•  'fhe  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 

'SJ^ta       ^'^'  '^7^'  which  consolidated  into  one  act  the 
*'»'''■       laws  relating  to  these  societies,  and,  among 
many  smaller  advantages  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  in  detail,  gave  them  the  right  of 
carrying  on  banking  business  whenever  they  offer  to  the  de- 
positon  the  security  of  transferable  share  capital. 

A  Cooperative  Union  (q.  v.)  was  formed  in  i86g,  as  a  prop- 
agaxKlist  center. 

The  literature  furnished  by  the  union  is  varied  and  exten- 
sive. It  publishes  some  hundreds  of  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and 
boola  for  propaganda  purposes.  Lists  and  specimens  may  be 
bad  from  the  secretary.  Among  the  vrriters  are  Messrs. 
Holyqake,  Hughes,  Kaufmann,  Tom  Mann,  E.  V.  Neale, 
Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb. 

Sept.  *.  187 1,  was  published  the  first  number  of  the  Coop- 
traUtt  Ntws,  the  recognized  organ  of  English  cooperators,  a 
penny  weekly  published  in  Manchester  by  a  feooration  of 
cooperative  societies. 


III.  Statistics  and  Dbvblopmbnt 
Great  Britain 

The  following  are  the  most  recent  figures 
for  English  cooperation.  Distributive  societies 
(1905),  1,457;  members,  2, 151,1 85;  sales,  £61,- 
086,991;  profits,  ;£9,559,238;  share  capital,  £a6,- 
077,174;  employees,  72,712;  as^ts,  j£3S,249,<)64. 
The  distributive  societies  also  carry  on  various 
productive  departments — e.  g.,  baking,  corn- 
milling,  cabinet-making,  boot-making,  tailoring, 
dressmaking,  etc. ;  the  total  output  being  more 
than  ;£5 ,000,000  annually.  Of  these  figures  Mr. 
W.  Henry  Brown  writes  in  "The  Reformer's 
Year  Book  "  for  1907: 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  societies  is  due  to  the  tend- 
ency for  amalgamation  that  has  lately  been  noted.  Mem- 
benfaip  and  sales  have  increased,  but  the  difficulties  of  busi- 
ness are  indicated  in  the  lessened  rate  of  advance,  so  far  as 
profits  are  concerned.  The  assets  include  land,  buildings, 
stocks,  houses,  investments,  and  ;£86i,65i  owing  to  societies 
for  goods  at  the  end  of  the  year — repiesenting  a  lapse  from 
first  principles  to  the  tune  of  nearly  a  million,  and  provingthe 
need  for  the  anti-credit  campaign  of  the  Women's  Guild.  This 
growth  of  the  credit  system — the  debts  were  only  ;£77 1,778  in 
1903 — is  a  matter  of  regret.  The  salaries  and  wages  paid  by 
the  distributive  societies  totaled  ;£a,990,697  last  year,  and  of 
the  employees  19,456  were  engaged  m  productive  work,  such 
■s  brcad-maldng  and  the  like;  ;CSi,747  were  spent  on  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  ^£39,084  went  to  charitable  accounts. 

The  English  Wholesale  Society  in  1905  had 
1,158  meaibers  (its  shareholders  are  the  coopera- 
tive societies,  none  others  being  allowed  to  be- 
come shMeholders  or  purchasers).  Its  share  and 
lofui  capital  was  £3,301,429;  its  sales,  £20,785,- 
469;  profit,  £368,309.  It  manufactures  boots, 
soap,  candles,  biscuits,  sweets,  preserves,  pickles, 
lard,  underclothing,  corsets,  furniture)^  cocoa, 
chocolate,  woolens,  clothing,  flannels,  tobacco, 
hosiery,  brushes,  starch,  printing,  corn-milling. 

The  capital  it  employs  in  production  is  £1,564,- 
256,  its  output  of  manufactures  £3,543,501, 
profit  £98,543,  persons  employed  1 1 ,468.  It  owns 
four  steam^ps,  and  has  numerous  creameries 
in  Ireland,  purchasing  agencies  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Denmark,  Germany,  France, 
Spain.  Sweden,  Greece,  an*  Vustralia,  and  has 
its  own  tea  plantations  in  Cevlon.  Its  banking 
department  has  a  turnover  of  £90,000,000.  In 
the  first  half  of  1906  the  Wholesale  Society 
invoiced  goods  to  the  value  of  £10,^20,966,  and 
transferred  from  its  own  productive*  works  a 


further  value  of  £2,123,069  in  the  same  period. 
Its  capital  rose  to  £4,^05,688,  and  the  member- 
ship of  societies  comprized  in  the  federation  was 
1,693.684. 

The  most  important  of  the  society's  opera- 
tions is  the  boot  and  shoe  branch,  which  turned  '  '^ 
out  in  the  third  quarter  of  1906  1,119,304  pairs 
of  boots  at  the  three  factories  at  Leicester, 
Rushden,  and  Heckmondwike,  the  total  value 
of  the  production  of  boots,  leather,  etc.,  being 
£28^,933.  Of  growing  extent  are  brush  factories 
at  Leeds  and  Huddersfield,  cabinet  works  at 
Newcastle  and  Manchester,  clothing  works  at 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  the  weaving  shed  at  Bury, 
the  corset  factory  at  Desborough,  the  printing 
works  at  Manchester,  lard  refinery  at  West 
Hartlepool,  hosiery  works  at  Leicester,  preserve 
and  pickle  works  at  Middleton.  From  its  to- 
bacco factory  nearly  50,000,000  cigarettes  are 
sent  out  every  year. 

The  greatest  increases  among  recent  efforts 
have  been  in  the  home  coal  trade,  which  has 
shown  a  rise  of  50  per  cent  in  i<)o6,  and  prob- 
ably indicates  the  ownership  of  mmes  ere  long. 

The  Leeds  Industrial  is  the  banner  cooperative 
store  of  the  world,  and  has  49,186  members.  It 
operates  its  own  flour  mill,  clothing,  ftiraiture, 
and  other  factories. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  in  1905  had 
281  society  members  and  528  shareholders 
among  employees;  share  and  loan  capital 
£2,372.904.  sales  £6,939,738,  profits  £267,564. 
It  manufactures  boots,  shoes,  tweeds,  blankets, 
drapery,  shirts,  furniture,  preserves,  sweets, 
chemical  simdries,  soap,  tobacco,  printing,  and 
corn-milling.  In  1905  its  productive  capitol  was 
£685,678,  output  of  manufactures  £1,942,321, 
profit  uiereon  £72,982,  and  productive  employees 
4,599.  There  are  also  eight  com  mills  owned,  by 
federations  of  retail  societies  and  consumers 
which  in  1905  had  a  capital  of  £347,071,  sales 
£1,364,527,  and  profit  £80,563;  and  17  baking 
societies  (also  consumers'  federations)  with  a 
total  capital  of  £417,249,  sales  £624,967,  and 
profits  £74.340. 

Besides  these  wholesale  societies,  the  English 
cooperative  development  has  produced  innu- 
merable societies  and  organizations  of  different 
kinds.  The  Cooperative  Congress  of  1906  was 
attended  by  1,329  members.  These  congresses 
are  addrest  by  the  most  prominent  statesmen, 
bishops,  and  sociologists,  and  have  wide-spread 
influence  and  importance. 

The   line   of   aemarcation   between   the   two 

schools  of  productive  cooperation  may  be  so 

clearly  drawn  that  no  confusion  need  arise  as  to 

the  principles  of  wholesale  and  those 

PnduBtiTa  ^^   ^^^   copartnership    side    of   the 

BfiJg^^  movement.  The  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Society  is  a  distributor  as  well 
as  a  producer  of  goods,  and  is  really 
a  federation  of  the  distributive  societies  of  the 
country,  of  which  1,154  are  in  membership.  No  ' 
individuals  are  admitted  as  shareholders,  and 
goods  are  sold  only  to  societies.  The  profits  are 
divided  among  the  shareholding  societies  in  pro- 
portion to  their  purchases.  In  the  copartner- 
ship societies  profits  are  distributed  among  cap- 
ital, customers,  and  labor,  the  workmen  generally 
h^ing  representation  on  the  management  com- 
mittees— a  system  that  cannot  obtain  in  the 
wholesale  society  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
concerned  act  as  delegates  from  societies,  instead 
of  being  personal  members. 
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The  following  figures  indicate  the  extent  of 
cooperative  product  of  all  kinds  in  1905,  that 
being  the  latest  period  for  which  complete  re- 
turns are  available: 


No.  <rf 
socie- 
ties 

No.  of 
em- 
ployees 

■ftade 

Profit 

Lost 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

C.W.S.,  England... 
C.W.S.,  Scotland. . 

133 

»7 

I 

X 

'■Ml 
11.468 
4.599 

£ 

3.453.319 

733,840 

3.S43.50I 

I.943.J3I 

ia6,i86 
78,383 
98,543 
73.983 

£ 

3.73. 

346 

3.594 
3.945 

Total 

141 

•4.364 

8,661,881 

376,094 

8,507 

France 

France,  while  the  classic  home  of  profit-sharing 
(q.  v.),  has  had  until  recently  little  development 
of  cooperation.  In  the  early  half  of  the  century, 
while  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  cooperation,  it  usually  took  the  form  of  plans 
for  cooperative  communities  or  communism,  and 
little  resulted.  What  did  result  is  best  studied 
under  Communism;  Fourierism;  St.  Simon; 
BucHBz;  Guise,  etc.  Cooperation  proper  in 
France  dates  from  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when 
the  National  Assembly  opened  a  credit  of  ^00,- 
000  to  be  loaned  to  cooperative  societies.  In 
six  months  there  were  480  requests  for  loans, 
amoimting  to  $5,400,000.  Only  29  could  be 
complied  with,  and  that  partially.  Few  of  these 
efforts  prospered,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  a  decree  of  March  25,  185a,  abolished 
all  workmen's  societies.  The  law  of  1867  gave 
an  opportunity  for  cooperation,  but  little  was 
done.  In  1888  certain  privileges  and  exemptions 
from  taxation  were  given  to  all  cooperative  so- 
cieties in  France,  hi  spite  of  this  little  devel- 
oped. The  Socialists  of  France  have  till  recently 
repudiated  cooperation  and  profit-sharing  as  re- 
actionary, and  the  attention  of  capitalists  and 
of  the  well-to-do  has  been  mainly  called  to  profit- 
sharing  (a.  v.).  Nevertheless  cooperative  soci- 
eties developed. 

According  \o  the  Bulletin  de  I'Office  du  Trevail 
there  were  m  1904  in  France  1,101  cooperative 
distributive  societies  (stores),  765  cooperative 
bakeries,  and  338  other  cooperative  productive 
societies  (iii  in  the  building  trades).  According 
to  the  Annuaire  des  Syndicats  Professionels  there 
were  in  1905  3,116  cooperative  agricultural  as- 
sociations with  659,953  members,  with  47  federa- 
tions of  societies. 

According  to  the  returns  to  the  Cooperative 
Congress  at  Budapest  in  1004,  there  were,  at 
the  end  of  1903,  328  productive  societies,  of 
which  123  were  in  Paris,  19  being  among  cab- 
drivers.  Distributive  societies  numbered  1,880, 
of  which  only  64  have  more  than  1,000  mem- 
bers each,  and  only  3  have  more  than  10,000. 
Their  sales  only  totaled  £3,405,400;  the  aggre- 
gate profits  are  unobtainable — m  many  cases  no 
surpluses  were  made.  Cooperative  building  so- 
cieties numbered  56,  many  having  received  ad- 
vances from  the  saving-banks.  Credit  societies 
have  risen  from  873  in  1902  to  1,038  in  1903. 
Nearly  one  half  are  on  the  Raiffeisen  princi^. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  are  in  toTf&h 
with  the  agricultural  syndicates — cooperative  so- 
cieties existing  merely  for  the  common  purchase 
of  agricultural  requirements. 


In  Luxemburg  there  were  in  1903  365  t^ri- 
cultural  cooperative  societies  and  89  cooperative 
dairies. 

Belgium 

The  beginning  o£  the  cooperative  movement 
in  Bel^um  was  simultaneous  with  the  formation 
in  Pans,  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  of  a  large 
number  of  productive  cooperative  societies.  A 
considerable  number  of  tailors',  shoemakers',  and 
printers'  cooperative  societies  were  established 
m  Brussels  and  Ghent,  but  were  with  one  excep- 
tion, shortly  afterward  dissolved.  The  first  dis- 
tributive societies  were  the  cooperative  bakeries 
established  in  1854  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  but 
these  also  enjoyed  only  a  brief  existence.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  societies  for  the  purchase  of 
stores  for  the  winter  were  established  a  little  later, 
chiefly  among  the  members  of  friendly  societies; 
in  1865,  la  of  these  societies  were  in  existence. 
Between  1864,  when  the  first  "people's  bank" 
was  instituted  at  Liege,  and  1873,  a  large  num- 
ber of  societies  were  established,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Internationale,  but  the  lack 
of  recognition  and  protection  by  the  law,  as  well 
as  of  proper  organization  among  the  working 
classes,  and  in  some  cases  the  bad  management 
and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
brought  about  the  dissolution,  by  1873,  of  al- 
most all  the  societies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
various  distributive  societies  established  in  1869 
at  the  Mariemont  and  Bascoup  collieries.  In 
1867,  M.  Anspach,  the  burgomaster  of  Brussels, 
established  cheap  dining-rooms  for  working  men. 

The  real  development  of  cooperation  in  Bel- 
gium has  been  in  connection  with  the  Belgium 
Socialist  movement.  (See  Belgium.)  In  1879, 
largely  under  the  lead  of  the  Social- 
Cf-n—ti,-,  ist  Anseele,  a  cooperative  bakery 
^^"y^  was  begun   in   Ghent.     This  move- 

)i,J^H.^    ment  has  given  cooperation  in  Bel- 

^^  gium  a  firm  hold.     Agricultural  co- 

operative societies  were  commenced 
in  1885.  There  are  also  cooperative  dairies,  drug 
stores,  insurance  societies,  oanks,  and  distribu- 
tive societies  of  many  kinds. 

There  were  in  1^04  some  338  of  these  Socialist 
cooperative  societies,  several  of  them  of  very 
great  strength.  Most  of  these  are  organized 
into  the  "Federation  of  Socialist  Cooperative 
Societies,"  which  is  also  a  wholesale  society.  It 
does  a  business  of  about  1,500,000  francs,  while 
the  collective  sales  of  the  individual  Belgian 
societies  reach  40,000,000  fr.  annually. 

The  most  important  societies  are  those  at 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Li^e,  Louvain,  Char- 
leroi,  Namur,  Verviers,  La  Ix)uvi^re,  and  "Le 
Progris"  at  Jolimont.  In  industrial  centers  such 
as  Charleroi,  Borinage,  and  the  Center  of  Hain- 
ault,  the  cooperative  society  began  by  selling 
flour  and  butter,  but  it  wtis  soon  fovmd  that  a 
cooperative  bakery  could  produce  bread  far  more 
cheaply  than  it  could  be  produced  by  each  fam- 
ily for  their  own  consumption.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cooperative  society  at  Jolimont, 
where  bread  is  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
these  societies  have  almost  all  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Pioneers  of  Rochdale,  selling  at  the 
current  trade  prices,  and  dividing  the  profits 
realized  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  generally 
a  year  or  six  months. 

The  movement,  however,  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  (Socialist^  Parti  ouvrier,  and  no 
small  portion  of  the  profits  are  spent  for  Socialist 
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education,  literature,  and  propaganda.  The  club 
houses  are  centers  of  socialism,  and  usually  one 
most  belong  to  the  party  to  have  the  benefits 
of  the  society. 

The  s^reat  society  "La  Maison  du  Peuple,"  at 
Brussels,  beeun  1882,  is  representative,  witii  its 
large  oentrsu  store,  selling  almost  all  kinds  of 
goods,  its  restaurant,  cai€,  magnificent  hall,  and 
cooperative  features  of  every  kind. 

Other  cooperative  societies  are,  however,  also 
numerous  in  Belgium.  There  are  numerous  ag- 
ricultural cooperative  societies,  largely  "savings 
and  credit  societies"  of  the  Raiifeisen  type. 
These  are  mainly  Catholic  societies  of  the  Soer- 
eiibond  or  Peasants'  League,  formed  by  Abb^ 
Hellaerts  of  Louvain.  There  were  in  name  at 
least  313  of  these  in  1004.  The^  loaned  1,256,- 
562  fr.  to  small  agricultural  ctiltivators  in  1903, 
and  544,440  fr.  to  others. 

People's  banks  do  a  much  larger  business  in  Bel- 
gium, and  are  organized  into  a  federation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Revue  du  Travail,  of  the  Belgium 
Labor  Department,  there  were  Jan.  i,  1905,  17 
people's  banks  making  returns,  with  15,721  mem- 
bers, and  a  loan  of  some  11,600,000  fr.  There 
were  884  agricultural  supply  societies  with  51,- 
451  members;  496  cooperative  dairies  with  53,- 
933  members. 

Tbb  Nbthbrlands 

Cooperation  in  the  Netherlands  is  somewhat 
advanced,  tho  largely  in  the  form  of  cooperative 
dairies  and  rural  societies.  According  to  the 
Netherlands  Cooperative  Association  there  were 
in  1904  174  cooperative  stores,  327  societies  for 
the  purchasers  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc.,  30  for 
the  sais  of  produce,  70  cooperative  bakeries,  584 
dairies,  76  other  productive  societies,  309  savings 
and  loan  associations,  143  building  associations, 
26  insurance  associations — 1,639.  These  figures 
include  two  societies  in  Batavia.  The  figures  are 
also  stated  to  be  too  high,  as  the  law  compels 
the  registration  of  the  formation  but  not  of 
the  dissolution  of  societies.  The  formation  of  6 
printing  societies  and  6  dressmaking  societies 
mdi«ttes  some  tendency  to  cooperative  produc- 
tion. 

Denmark 

Here  cooperative  development  has  been  mainly 
on  the  Rochdale  system,  and  on  the  authority 
of  M.  P.  Blem,  the  chairman  of  the  Danish  Co- 
operative Committee,  it  can  be  said  that  there 
are  now  1,000  societies  with  about  150,000  mem- 
bers, and  an  annual  collective  turnover  of  about 
;£3,ooo,ooo.  The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
of  Copenhagen  sells  to  915  distributive  stores. 
Cooperative  creameries  number  1,057,  ^''d  the 
butter  produced  from  milk  delivered  therefrom, 
daring  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  valued  at  ;£8,4oo,- 
000.  The  bulk  of  the  agricultural  exports  from 
Denmark  are  of  cooperative  origin,  the  total 
production  of  the  butter,  bacon,  and  egg  soci- 
eties for  export  in  1903  being  £11,414,000,  while 
the  total  exports  from  the  whole. trf  the  country 
were  under  ;£3o,ooo,ooo. 

Gbrhant 

The  cooperative  movement  as  a  whole  began 
much  lat^  in  Germany  than  in  England  or 
France,  and  took  a  different  form.  The  first 
attempts  in  Germany  arose  from  the  desire  on 


the  part  of  the  artizan  class  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress due  to  factory  competition,  by  obtaining 
credit  and  the  raw  material  necessary  for  their 
work  at  a  more  reasonable  cost.  In  1848  certain 
loan  associations,  or  people's  banks  {Darlehns- 
kassenvereine),  were  established,  but  as  they  lent 
money  without  interest,  and  were  subsidized  by 
philanthropic  outsiders,  they  came  to  be  regarded 
by  the  artizans  as  mere  charitable  associations, 
and  were  held  in  small  esteem.  In  1840  Herr 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  who  for  years  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Germany, 
founded  the  first  cooperative  society  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  material  among  thirteen  cabmet- 
makers  in  Delitzsch,  his  native  town.  A  shoe- 
makers' cooperative  society  followed,  and  the 
results  were  so  favorable  that  during  the  next 
few  years  a  considerable  number  of  such  societies 
were  formed  in  the  neighboring  towns.  In  1850 
Herr  Schtilze  founded  the  first  of  his  loan  asso- 
ciations (yorschussvereine),  which 
gjjj^jjj^  differed  from  the  earlier  banks  in  that 
Selltnoh  *^®  persons  to  whom  loans  could  be 
granted  must  themselves  be  mem- 
bers of  the  association  paying  regu- 
lar monthly  contributions.  They  thus  them- 
selves indirectly  furnished  the  security  for  the 
credit  afforded  them.  After  a  time  both  the 
societies  for  procuring  raw  material  and  the  loan 
associations  federated,  and  the  security  thus 
afforded  by  the  unhmited  liability  of  all  the 
members  of  all  the  associations  for  the  obligations 
of  any  one  association  rendered  it  easy  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  capital.  Tho  the  societies 
for  procuring  raw  material  form  the  necessary 
basis  for  productive  cooperation,  their  expansion 
was  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  loan  associations 
founded  later.  Productive  cooperation  has  at 
no  time  been  able  to  show  a  very  successful  rec- 
ord in  Germany.  Between  i860  and  1870  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the  establishment 
of  retail  distributive  societies  (Konsumvereine), 
and  the  attention  of  the  working  classes  was  at- 
tracted to  these  stores  by  the  quarrel  which  re- 
sulted between  Schulze  and  Lassalle.  The  his- 
tory of  cooperation  in  Germany  has  since  been 
a  continuous  progress.  The  movement  has 
spread  from  industry  to  agriculture.  In  1859  a 
congress  of  members  of  loan  associations  was 
summoned  by  Herr  Schulze  at  Weimar;  a  central 
committee  was  appointed,  with  Herr  Schulze  at 
the  head,  which  m  1864  developed  into  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  German  Cooperative  Societies 
(AUgemeiner  Verband  Deutscher  Erwerbs  und 
Wirischafis^enossenschaften),  including  all  forms 
of  cooperation  within  its  limits. 

Meanwhile  another  cooperative  system  had 
arisen  in  Germany.  In  1849  F.  W.  R.  Raiffeisen 
in  Westerwald  established  a  cooperative  bakery, 
and  then  a  cooperative  bank.  'This  had  a  capi- 
tal  of  only  £300.  Contesting  against  great  odds, 
his  system  was  little  known  till  1874,  out  before 
his  death,  in  1888,  "Father  Raiffeisen,"  as  he 
was  called,  saw  his  system  a  distinguished  suc- 


The  following  gives  the  essential  points  of 
difference  in  the  two  systems : 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  credit  associations  put 
the  lender's  interest  foremost;  Raiffeisen,  on  the 
contrary,  places  the  borrower's  interest  as  the 
keystone  of  his  system.  He  aims  at  social  bene- 
fit, not  at  business  profits.  Every  member  join- 
ing one  of  the  Schulze  associations  is  expected 
to  take  one  shtuie  valued  at  from  $40  to  $125 
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(each  association  determining  the  value  of  its 
shares).  This  share  may  be  paid  for  in  small 
instalments.  The  shares  draw  dividends  rang- 
ing from  I  to  30  per  cent.  Some  associations 
have  declared  dividends  of  nearly  60  per  cent. 
This  is  gained  by  charging  a  somewnat  high 
rate  of  interest.  Loans  are  only  made  to  mem- 
bers and  are  for  short  periods,  never  more  than 
ninety  days.  As  security,  mortgages,  pledges, 
bills,  and  sureties  are  l^en.  These  associa- 
tions are  managed  by  a  well-paid  committee 
whose  salaries  are  increased  by  commissions 
based  on  the  amount  of  business  done.  In  order 
to  increase  their  commissions,  a  committee  often 
takes  bad  securities. 

The  Raiffeisen  loan  banks  were  established  to 
assist  borrowers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  free 
the  small  agriculturists  from  the  merciless  grasp 
of  usurers.  Raiffeisen  offered  to  sup- 
Baiffeisen  P'^^  ^^^  peasantry  with  money  if  they 
Syatem  would  subscribe  to  his  rules.  As 
his  aim  was  to  benefit  the  poorest 
classes  he  exacted  nothing  from  those 
joining,  and  as  most  members  were  agriculturists, 
he  made  long  credits  the  rule.  Each  bank  mem- 
bership is  confined  to  a  small  district.  Within 
this  district  members  are  elected  with  great  care 
and  discrimination.  No  difference  is  recognized 
between  the  poor  and  rich  except  that  the  latter 
are  allowed  to  take  the  brunt  in  the  administra- 
tion. No  officers  receive  a  cent  of  remuneration. 
Only  one  man  connected  with  a  bank  is  paid, 
viz.,  the  cashier,  and  he  has  no  say  whatever  in 
the  employment  and  the  distribution  of  the 
money.  Banking  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  strictly 
forbidden.  The  banks  are  loan  banks  and  their 
sole  instrument  is  credit.  No  dividends  are  paid. 
All  profits  go  into  a  reserve  fund,  which  is  used 
to  meet  deficiencies  or  losses,  or  it  is  voted  to 
some  public  work  or  charity.  Money  is  loaned 
only  to  members,  and  no  request  for  a  loan  is 
granted  until  after  a  careful  examination  is  made 
into  the  object  of  the  loan,  whether  it  is  econom- 
ically justified,  and  if  found  to  be  so  the  appli- 
cant for  a  loan  is  never  refused.  .  When  the 
money  is  granted  it  must  be  used  for  the  specific 
object  for  which  it  was  requested.  The  rate  of 
interest  usually  charged  is  s  per  cent.  The  banks 
obtain  their  money  from  various  sources,  paying 
from  3)  to  4  per  cent.  They  have  more  money 
than  they  can  use,  as  their  reputation  is  ex- 
cellent. The  lending  is  on  character,  no  pledges 
or  mortgages  are  taken  as  security,  but  simply 
a  note  of  hand  backed  by  one  or  two  other 
members.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  these  loan  banlcs  is  that  they 
are  based  on  the  unlimited  liability  of  members. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  law  of  1889,  loans 
were  made  to  non-members,  but  the  law  forbade 
this  extension  of  the  business  of  the  associations 
on  the  ground  that  it  destroyed  their  cooperative 
character.  Since  1889  also  the  liability  of  the 
members  has  been  no  longer  universally  unlim- 
ited; but  according  to  Dr.  Cruger  experience  has 
shown  that  associations  with  Umited  liability 
have  not  always  proved  able  to  procure  the  nec- 
essary capital.  Tho  agreeing  in  their  main  ob- 
ject, the  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  Raiffeisen  banks 
differ  considerably  in  other  details.  The  former 
admit  members  of  every  class,  and  think  this 
safer,  since  it  is  improbable  that  a  demand  on 
the  bank  will  occur  in  every  industry  at  once; 
the  latter  limit  their  advantages  to  agriculturists. 
The  former  charge  high  interest  (8  to  tz  per 


cent),  and  pay  high  dividends,  with  salaried 
officers.  The  latter  charge  low  rates  and  have 
no  salaried  officers,  and  claim  to  be  more  ethical, 
while  the  former  they  consider  merely  commer- 
cial. 

A  connection  between  the  associations,  how- 
ever, is  maintained  by  means  of  the  Central  Ag- 
ricultural Bank  for  Germany.  The  Goaeral  Sec- 
retary's Union,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Raiffeisen 
until  his  death,  and  since  then  by  his  son,  aims 
to  extend  the  system.  The  firm  of  Raiffeisen  & 
Co.  has  been  founded  to  supplement  the  funds 
of  the  association,  and  render  them  independent 
of  subsidies  hitherto  granted  by  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  firm  publishes  a 
journal,  The  Cooperative  News  (Genossenschafts- 
blalt). 

In  1889  a  general  German  agricultural  coo{>- 
erative  union  was  established,  and  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  agricultural  cooperation. 

According  to  the  Prussian  Central  Genossen- 
schaftkasse,  there  were  Jan.  i,  1906,  in  Germany 
15,108  cooperative  credit  societies  of  one  kind 
or  another,  with  2,018,831  members.  The  larg- 
est number  of  these  belonged  to  the  Reichsver- 
band  of  Agricultural  Societies,  of  which  Dr. 
Haas  is  president.  At  the  Budapest  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Congress  in  1904,  there  were 
reported  from  Germany  7,008  credit  societies 
of  Dr.  Haas's  union;  3,982  societies  of  the  Raf- 


feisen  type,  and  960  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
type.  The  peasant  cooperative  societies  estab- 
lished by  the  Roman  Catholic   Church  are  also 


numerous.  A  German  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society,  somewhat  on  the  hnes  of  the  English 
wholesale,  transacts  business  with  1,400  cooper- 
ative societies. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Prus- 
sian Govemrnent  there  were  in  the  empire  Jan. 
I,  1905,  the  following  cooperative  societies:  14,- 
272    credit   societies  with    1,901,122   members; 
1,833  stores  with  807,092  members;  3,062  agjri- 
cultural    productive    societies   with 
p^^jjj      218,863  members;  199  other  produc- 
Btatistica    ^'^®  societies  with  23,153  members; 
J, 806  associations  for  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials  with  139,436  mem- 
bers; 452  societies  for  the  purchase  of  instruments 
of  production,  with  22,984  members;  295  soci- 
eties for  the  sale  of  members'  products  with 
33,231  members;  142  societies  for  purchase  and 
sale  with  6,392  members,  652  building  associa- 
tions with  120,954  members,  425  other  societies 
with  42,979  members,  a  total  of  33,221  societies 
with  3,409,871  members. 

Switzerland 

Cooperative  distributive  societies  formed  on 
the  English  pattern  were  founded  in  Switzerland 
at  an  earlier  date  than  in  any  other  continental 
country  and  took  firm  root.  The  most  usual 
form  of  the  distributive  society  is  an  associa- 
tion for  the  wholesale  purchase  of  food  and 
household  commodities.  The  articles  bought  at 
wholesale  prices  are  sold  to  customers  at  prices 
varying  from  five  to  seven  per  cent  below  those 
of  ordinary  retail  dealers.  Some  societies  have 
also  undertaken  the  management  of  restaurants, 
where  a  meal  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  can 
be  had  for  about  40  c.  (eight  cents). 

The  capital  is  formed  either  by  weekly  sub- 
scriptions or  by  the  issue  of  small  interest-bear- 
ing notes  for  sums  as  low  as  three  frs.    The  net 
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profits  go  to  form  a  reserve  fund  or  to  extend 
the  operations  of  the  society.  Most  of  these 
societies  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  important  associations 
is  the  Consumverein  of  Zurich.  This  society 
was  founded  in  Oct.,  1853,  by  eight  members  of 
the  Grutliverein,  with  a  joint  capital  of  75  frs., 
which  they  employed  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  cigars. 

Cooperative  banking  in  Switzerland  has  had 
large  success.  The  Schweizerische  Volksbank  has 
branches  in  almost  every  Swiss  trading  center. 

In  all  there  are  said  to  be  4,400  cooperative 
societies  in  Switzerland,  altho  this  large  number 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Swiss  law  makes 
it  easy  for  almost  any  kind  of  common  action 
to  be  registered  under  the  name  of  a  cooperative 
society.  Of  these,  in  1903,  some  1,800  were 
agricultural  societies,  including  1,536  cheeseries, 
which  practically  monopolize  the  cheese  indus- 
try. There  are  some  1,200  societies  for  coop- 
erative purchase.  The  204  Swiss  distributive 
societies  are  organized  into  a  Verband  der  Schwei- 
terischen  Konsumvereine,  which  publishes  an 
organ,  the  Schweizerische  Konsumvereine.  The 
agricultural  cooperative  supply  societies  are 
oi;ganized  in  a  Verband  Osischweizerische  Kon- 
sumvereine. In  1899  these  two  combined  in  a 
general  union. 

Italy 

Cooperation  in  Italy  connects  itself  with  the 
past,  yet  has  only  recently  been-  thoroughly 
organized.  In  1886  and  1887  the  first  and  second 
congresses  of  Italian  cooperators  met  at  Milan, 
and  the  Federation  of  Italian  Cooperative  So- 
cieties was  constituted,  and  a  journal,  La  Co- 
oper azione  Italiana,  established. 

The  most  unique  success  of  cooperation   in 

Italy  has  been  of  cooperative  societies 

Uav  Labor-        day-laborers.     The  origin  of  day- 

■n'Uniona  laborers' associations  has  been  traced 

back  to  the  companies  of  Lombard 

masons  who,   in   the   Middle  Ages, 

wandered  through  Europe  building  cathedrals  and 


In  Oct.,  i888,  Signor  Marin  opened  a  "co- 
operative campaign,  which  lasted  for  a  whole 
year.  The  first  conference  was  held  at  Conta- 
rina  on  Nov.  34th,  and  soon  afterward  a  day- 
laborers'  cooperative  society  was  formed.  Other 
conferences  followed,  and  fresh  associations  were 
constituted.  In  all  fifteen  day-laborers'  societies 
were  established,  besides  four  associations  of  day- 
laborers  and  builders.  These  nineteen  unions 
had  almost  8,000  members,  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  poorest  peasants  in  Italy. 

The  oreanization  of  these  societies  and  the 
system  01  payment  to  members  which  is  ob- 
served are  very  simple .  The  society  makes  a  con- 
tract for  a  given  piece  of  work  at  a  given  price, 
and  then  stiblets  the  work  by  the  piece  to  gangs 
(squadre)  of  its  members.  It  provides  the  neces- 
sary tools  if  the  workmen  do  not  possess  them, 
and  gives  a  price  equal  to  that  which  it  has  re- 
ceived, minus  the  expenses  of  administration. 
While  the  work  goes  on  the  members  receive 
instalments  of  pay  for  their  immediate  main- 
tenance. When  the  work  is  finished  the  quantity 
done  by  each  man  is  estimated,  and  he  is  paid  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  profits. 

In  1902  there  were  270  cooperative  Labor  So- 
cieties in  Italy  (not  all  day-labor)  and  they 
received  133  contracts  at  3,293,705  lire. 


The  first  distributive  societies  in  Italy  were 
founded  early  in  the  second  half  of  last  century. 
A  cooperative  store  was  started  in  1853  by  the 
General  Society  of  the  Working  Men 
Sittrilnitiva  °^  Turin,  followed  by  another  at 
Alessandria,  which  was  opened  in 
1854.  The  capital  of  many  of  these 
original  societies  was  obtamed  by  means  of  sub- 
scriptions from  wealthy  persons,  and  in  some 
places  they  were  even  organized  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  To  this  form  of  distribution  others 
opposed  the  more  purely  cooperative  English 
type  based  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Rochdale  Pio- 
neers. They  believe  that  the  consumers  would 
benefit  more  by  receiving  the  profits  of  the  society 
in  the  form  of  dividends  than  by  a  constant  dimi- 
nution of  retail  prices.  The  Italian  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  at  Milan,  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  in  Italy,  by  the  fftundation 
of  people's  banks,  benefit  societies,  and  strictly 
cooperative  societies  of  consumption  and  produc- 
tion. In  1865  there  appear  to  have  been  about 
fifty-two  such  societies  in  Italy,  and  by  the  end 
of  1873  this  number  had  risen  to  eighty-five, 
including  sixteen  associations  on  the  Efnglish 
system.  Unfortunately  the  hopes  raised  by  this 
brilliant  beginning  were  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  Italian  distributive  societies  were  a 
foreign  importation  and  lacked  unity  in  direction, 
in  form,  and  in  aims.  The  severe  English  type, 
with  its  complicated  system  of  reckonmg,  could 
not  be  maintained,  for  the  consumers,  urged  by 
necessity,  preferred  a  great  immediate  fall  of 
prices  to  the  slow  accumulation  of  profits. 

The  question  of  improving  the  dietary  of  the 
peasantry  is  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance 
in  Italy.  Since  i860  the  question  of  establishing 
cooperative  and  other  bakehouses  in 
BakahniuM  ^^  rural  districts  has  been  before  the 
^^^^^  public.  Don  Rinaldo  Anelli  started  a 
small  cooperative  bakehouse  at  Bern- 
ate,  which  proved  a  great  success.  In  1884  the 
government  offered  to  pay  half  the  expense  of 
starting  new  establishments,  and  by  1885  the 
total  number  of  cooperative  bakehouses  in  Italy 
had  risen  to  thirty-eight. 

In  1863-64  Signor  Luzzatti,  in  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  at  Milan,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  people's  banks  on  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  system. 

The  movement  quickly  spread  through  Lom- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  Emilia,  Romagna,  and  Venetia, 
and  finally  into  the  southern  provinces.  By 
the  end  of  1890  the  total  ntimber  of  Italian  co- 
operative credit  societies  was  738,  with  a  paid-up 
capital- of  92,000,000  li.,  and  a  nominal  capital 
of  about  100,000,000  li. 

In  1887  there  was,  on  an  average,  one  people's 
bank  for  every  46,809  inhabitants  m  the  kingdom, 
and  these  banks  were  most  numerous,  relatively 
to  the  population,  in  ApuUa  and  Basilicata,  a  fact 
which  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  means  of  obtaining  credit  were  formerly 
in  a  most  primitive  state  m  these  southern  dis- 
tricts, where  the  peasantry  were  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  local  usurers. 

The  people's  banks  have  been  to  some  extent 
transformed,  or  rather  they  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  institution  of  other  popular  credit 
societies,  based  generally  on  the  same  principle, 
and  organized  on  similar  lines,  but  differing  in 
their  character  and  in  their  aims  from  the  original 
associations.  Some  of  these  societies  are  called 
"workmen's    banks"     {banche    Operaie,     casse 
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operate),  "workmen's  credit  banks"  (banche  di 
credito  per  gli  Operai),  "popular  banks"  (casse 
popolari),  names  which  show  the  predominance 
of  working  men  in  the  new  associations. 

Another  form  of  credit  cooperation  has  been 
introduced  into  Italy  by  rural  loan  banks  on  the 
Raiffeisen  system.  These  banks  were  first 
started  in  1883  by  Signer  Leone  Wollemborg,  to 
protect  the  rural  laborers  and  small  landed 
proprietors  of  Venetia  and  Friuli  against  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  money-lenders,  by  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  borrow  capital  at  a  moder- 
ate rate  of  interest. 

According  to  the  Liga  Nationale  (National 
Union  of  Cooperative  Societies),  the  total  number 
of  Italian  cooperative  societies  (including  332 
outside  of  Italy)  was  4,371  on  Jan.  i,  1903.  Of 
these  some  1,500  were  people's  banks,  948  were 
distributive  societies,  471  mdustrial  productive 
societies,  396  credit  societies,  175  societies  for 
common  labor  and  enterprise,  186  agricultural 
societies  (besides  banks  and  9^  dairies),  38 
bakeries.  The  ntmiber  of  societies  of  the 
Wollemborg  Union  is  given  at  148.  The  "Catho- 
lic" cooperative  societies  number  1,039. 


Austria 

The  first  cooperative  societies  in  Austria  were 
loan  societies  modeled  after  the  German,  and 
came  into  existence  between  1850  and  i860. 
There  were  in  1903  in  Austria  (not  including 
Hungary)  9,713  cooperative  societies.  Of  these 
6,445  were  credit  associations,  of  which  3,320 
were  of  the  Schulze-Delitissch  and  4,135  of  the 
Raifieisen  t}rpe,  814  distributive  societies,  2,459 
other  societies.  Of  the  credit  societies  those 
of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  type  had  in  ipoi  i,- 
063,505  members,  with  a  share  capital  of 
102,066,000  kronen.  The  agricultural  credit 
associations  of  the  RaiSeisen  type  had  261,026 
members,  and  dealt  out  credit  of  938,435,000  kr. 
The  societies  of  the  Raiffeisen  type,  tho  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  have  developed  almost  wholly 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Of  agricultural 
cooperative  societies  of  all  kinds  in  Austria 
there  are  almost  5,000.  The  AUgemeiner  Ver- 
band  Landwirthschaftlicher  Genossenschaften  in 
Oesterreich  included  i4tmions  in  1904  with  3,549 
societies. 

Hungary 

Cooperation  in  Hungary  began  about  1850. 
The  first  society,  the  Beszterce  Savings  Ba^ 
and  Aid  Society  was  formed  in  185 1 .  The  move- 
ment slowly  grew.  The  (National  Cooperative) 
Hungarian  Land  Credit  Bank  was  formed  in  1863, 
and  up  to  1903  had  loaned  662,500,000  crowns 
on  mortage  and  74,000,000  more  for  improve- 
ments. For  long,  however,  credit  societies  were 
the  only  cooperative  efforts  in  Hungary.  Only 
in  1883  was  the  Budapest  Central  Cooperative 
Creamery  formed.  In  1886,  however.  Count 
Alexander  Kaiolyi,  sometimes  called  "the  father 
of  Hungarian  cooperation,"  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  movement.  In  1896  the  Central  Credit 
Bank  of  the  Hungarian  cooperative  societies 
was  formed,  and  in  1898  established  societies  in 
465  localities.  Other  central  institutions  ap- 
peared. In  Transylvania  a  Raifieisen  move- 
ment was  developed.  In  1898  a  national  cen- 
tral credit  cooperative  association  (Raifieisen) 
was  formed,  with  capital  to  which  uie  govern- 


ment largely  contributed,  and  which  it  controls. 
Jan.  I,  1904,  there  were  affiliated  with  this  as- 
sociation 1,653  societies,  with  366,721  members, 
organized  in  5  446  distinct  communes,  with  a 
coUective  saving  deposit  of  21,000,000  crowns, 
and  a  credit  of  39,000,000  or.  The  chief  business 
of  these  societies  is  to  supply  credit,but  agricul- 
tural supply  societies  are  not  a  few,  and  some 
productive  societies  exist.  Distributive  cooper- 
ative societies  in  Hungary  came  later,  but  now^ 
have  a  central  distributive  society,  the  ' '  Hangrya," 
with  367  societies  in  1902.  There  were  aiso,  at 
that  date,  150  so-called  Christian  cooperative 
societies  with  a  central  organization  of  their  own. 
Cooperative  insurance  began  1894.  The  govern- 
ment in  1904  granted  12,000,000  cr.  to  promote 
the  cooperative  sale  of  farm  produce. 

Russia 

Russia  has  some  1,330  cooperative  societies 
with  450,000  members..  There  were  in  1904  936 
cooperative  distributive  societies;  in  1903  there 
were  801  with  146,550  members  in  the  248  so- 
cieties making  returns,  with  a  collective  share 
capital  of  3,174,940  rubles,  and  sales  of  25,958,- 
508  ru.  during  the  year.  The  Moscow  Union  of 
Cooperative  Distributive  Societies  had  i^i  socie- 
ties in  1903,  and  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg  had  15.  There  were 
also  in  Russia  7,809  cooperative  credit  societies 
in  1902  (including  4,568  savings  and  provident 
societies). 

Finland 

Finland  has  a  very  active  cooperative  move- 
ment. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  cooperative  stores  have 

,000  members  and  annual  sales  of  $3,400,000. 

le  wholesale  sold  $300,000  in  the  last  six  months. 
One  retail  store  sold  $140,000  in  the  past  year. ' 
There  are  144  cooperative  banks,  238  cooperative 
creameries,  a  total  of  700  cooperative  associa- 
tions. The  weekly  News  has  a  circulation  o£ 
7,000.  The  movement  is  comparatively  new, 
the  wholesale  being  only  in  its  seoona  year. 
Rochdale  lines  are  strictly  followed  and  a  vigor- 
ous growth  is  assured. 

Scandinavia 

Cooperation  in  the  modem  sense  began  in 
Norway  in  1866,  when  a  cooperative  canvas 
manufactory  was  begun  at  Christiania.  Bv 
187s  there  were  390  cooperative  societies  with 
33,000  members.  Many  of  these,  however,  did 
not  endure.  In  1896  the  government  em- 
ployed Mr.  DehU  to  study  cooperation  in  other 
countries,  and  his  lectures  and  writing  on  his 
return  produced  a  new  interest.  In  1900  there 
were  360  societies  with  38,000  members,  and  a 
"turnover"  of  about  13,350,000  kroner.  The 
movement  has  been  largely  agricultural.  There 
are  now  some  830  cooperative  dairies  and  chees- 
eries,  and  as  many  more  for  the  improved  breed- 
ing of  cattle.  'There  are  centnd  unions  for 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  Norway.  Sweden 
had  in  1906,  2524  registered  cooperative  societies, 
besides  many  not  registered,  ana  the  movement  is 
growing^  fast.  Of  the  registered,  903  were  build- 
ing societies,  410  agricultural,  382  retail,  338 
dairies,  155  productive. 
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Othbr  European  Countries 

Poland  has  i6o  cooperative  societies,  including 
34  Polish  societies  in  western  Prussia,  for  the 
most  part  cooperative  banks.  Servia  has  788 
(including  100  provident  and  friendly  societies). 
They  are  almost  all  a^cultural;  416  are  Raif- 
feisen  banks.  Rumania  has  1,121  rural  people's 
banks.  Bulgaria  has  an  ag^cultural  bank  with 
25  societies  and  there  are  47  other  cooperative 
societies.  Greece  has  only  10  societies.  Spain 
has  140  small  societies,  of  which  jo  are  in  Bar- 
celona and  40  in  Catelonia.  In  Portugal  coop- 
eration is  said  to  have  existed  for  centuries  among 
her  agricultural  and  fisher  folk,  and  to-day  coop- 
erative   agricultural    societies    and    cooperative 

I  pharmacies  are  numerous,  while  in  Lisbon  there 
are    several   strong   distributive   societies.     The 

I  Portuguese  Socialist  movement  is  somewhat 
cooperative. 

Other  Continents 

In  Japan  cooperation  of  some  form  has  come 
down  from  ancient  times.  There  are  said  to  be 
cooperative  silk  stores  which  can  trace  their  ex- 
istence 230  years.  In  190^  there  were  reported 
583  cooperative  societies  m  Japan,  357  being 
CTMit  societies.  In  India  modem  cooperative 
ideas  are  spreading,  but  as  yet  with  small  actual 
results.  South  Africa  has  a  cluster  of  coopera- 
tive distributive  societies  growing  in  strength. 
In  Australia  cooperation  seems  to  nave  made  less 
headway.  Iceland  has  a  cooperative  movement 
b^un  m  1844,  and  now  with  some  strength, 
including  15  dairies. 

United  States 

Cooperation  in  the  United  States  is  hard  to 
summarize.  The  word  has  been  used,  even  by 
responsible  writers,  in  such  a  loose  way  and  to 
cover  such  a  variety  of  forms,  as  often  to  make 
the  word  cooperation  almost  meaningless  imless 
the  sense  in  wnich  it  is  used  be  stated.  Even  the 
most  purely  mercenary,  unfratemal,  and,  occa- 
sionally, even  fraudulcoit  schemes  are  sometimes 
masked  under  the  fair  name  of  cooperation. 
Statistics  therefore  greatly  vary. 

Professor  Parsons  finds  (Arena,  July  and  Aug., 
1903)  8,500  societies  in  the  U.  S.  for  cooper- 
ative production  and  distribution.  Mr.  N.  O. 
Nelson,  on  the  other  hand,  using  the  word  in  a 
more  guarded  sense,  reported  to  the  International 
Alliance  in  1902  only  5<8  societies  with  89,447 
members,  a  capital  of  $3,203,520,  and  sales  of 
$22,705,645.  Of  these,  283  were  creameries,  192 
Stores,  38  selling  associations,  4«  factories. 

Nevertheless  cooperation  in  tne  U.  S.  has  had 
a  very  much  longer  and  fuller  historv  than  is 
usually  realized.  It  has  reached  very  large  pro- 
portions. In  cooperative  credit  associations  it 
IS  scareeljr  equaled;  in  attempts  in  cooperative 
communities  it  has  led  the  world.  It  is,  how- 
ever, except  in  the  cooperative  bank  movement 
afanost  utterly  unorganized  as  a  national  move- 
ment, and  most  of  its  early  attempts  have  proved 
of  short  duration.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton,  in  his 
"  Social  Studies  "  (1887),  gives  the  following  inter- 
eating  table  of  the  main  events  in  the  history  of 
American  cooperation: 

1730  iabimD- — Share  STStcm  introduced  into  Nnr  BngUnd 
fisheries. 

S75«. — riio  ■miiieiiKi  intioduced  in  Philadelphia. 


"The  Philadelphia  Contributionthip  for  the  Instnance  of 
Hotues  from  Loes  b^  Fire."  Benjanun  Pmnldin,  fiist  direc- 
tor.    Corporation  still  prospering. 

if67.—Xife-insbiance  introduced  in  Philaddphia. 

"  The  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Children  at 
QerKymen  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
America."     Composed  of  clergymen.     Still  flourishing. 

18 10. — Mutual  assurance  bodied  in  a  national  order — the 
Odd  Fellows. 

1890-30. — Owen's  movement;  socialistic. 

1830-40. — Loan  and  building  sodeties  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

New  England  Association  of  Farmers  and  Mechanics  agi- 
tate the  formation  of  stores. 

Labor  organizations  in  New  England  open  some  stores, 

1840-50. — Brook  Farm,  Hopedale,  etc. 

Pourierite  phalanxes. 

New  England  Protective  Union  builds  up  a  system  of 
stores;  which  at  their  height  did  a  business  of  about  ti.ooo.ooe 
per  annum. 

The  earliest  essay  in  cooperative  production — ^Tailors' 
Association  in  Boston  (1849). 

1850-60. — Loan  associations  arise  in  Massachtisetts.  Asso- 
ciate dairies  started  in  New  York.     Anaheim. 

1860-70. — Stores  started  in  several  states. 

Productive  societies  also. 

Revival  of  building  and  loan  associations  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mutual  assurance  assumes  business  forms. 

Renewed  attempts  at  cooperative  moduction. 

Sbij>yard  in  Baltimore  (1865},  in  Boston  (1866);  machine 
shop  m  Philadelphia  (1866);  foundries  in  various  cities;  shoe 
manufactoiy  in  Lynn  and  in  North  Adams  (about  >868); 
cigar  manufactory  in  Westfield,  Mass.  {1869). 

1870-80. — Knights  of  St.  Crispin  agitate  cooperation. 

Founding  and  growth  and  decline  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry; which  order  claimed  to  save  in  one  ^rear  (1874)  $13.- 
000,000  to  its  members,  through  its  cooperative  agencies. 

Founding  and  growth  of  the  Knights  of  Honor~-a  great 
mutual  assuranoe  association.     Still  Sourislung. 

Pounding,  growth  and  dissolution  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Industry;  which  oixler  did  a  cooperative  business  in  one  year 
(1877)  of  $3,000,000;  representing  a  saving  to  its  members  of 
•4>o,ooo;  au  of  its  stores  being  on  the  Rochdale  plan;  some  of 
which  are  still  prosperous. 

Scattered  stores  in  many  states;  Massachusetts  reporting 
fifteen  independent  stores  otmnised  since  1870. 

Philadelpbia  Industrial  Cooperative  Society  organized 
(»87S). 

Independent  productive  societies  m  many  states. 

Rapid  growth  of  associate  dairies,  of  which  there  are  now 
5,000  in  the  U.  S. 

Rapid  growth  of  mutual  assurance  companies;  the  Patrons 
of  HusfasAdry  having  at  one  time  in  one  state  alone  thirty- 
eight  fiie-insuranoe  companies;  three  companies  in  one  county 
carrying  over  $1,000,000  of  risks;  New  York  State  claiming 
300,000  membora  of  various  mutual  assurance  societies  at  end 
of  decade. 

Rapid  growth  of  building  and  loan  societies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  now  number  over  600  in  Philadelphia,  with  a 
membership  of  75,000  and  a  capital  of  $80,000,000;  which 
number  in  Pennsylvania  from  1,500  to  1,800;  which  have  led 
to  investment  of  $100,000,000  in  real  estate  in  Philadelphia 
alone. 

Revival  of  loan  associations  in  Massachusetts;  where  are 
now  over  twenty-two  societies  incorporated,  ha>^ng  a  total 
membership  of  over  6,00a. 

Institution  of  loan  associations  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Cali- 
fornia, etc.;  New  Jersey  reporting  106  associations  in  1880; 
Ohio  reporting  the  inoorpcnation  of  307  assodations  during 
the  seven  years  preceding  the  report  (1880);  total  estimated 
societies  (t88o),  3.000  in  U.  S.,  with  membership  of  450,000; 
and  aggregate  capital  of  $75,000,000. 

Experiments  in  colonisation. 

1880-ao. — Ponoation  of  the  New  England  Cooperative 
Assodauon. 

Revival  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Greatly  quickened  growth  of  cooperatioo  in  all  lines. 

Development  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  more  recent  developiments  may  be  thus 
summarized  (for  Cooperative  Distribution  see 
especial  article  Cooperative  Stores  in  the  U.  S.) : 

The  first  productive  association  of  which  we  have  any 

record  was  that  of  the  Boston  Tailors'  Associative  Union, 

which  was  formed  in  1844,  but  did  not  endure  long.    Dr. 

Newton  in  his  article  (see  above)  mentions 

similar  attempts  at  shipyards  in  Baltimore 

PlOdnetive    UMs);  in  Boston  (t866);  a  machine-shop  in 

ft. ..I. ..Hi...   Philaddphia    (1866);    foundries  in  vanoua 

Oeoparatton  dtiee— Troy,  Albany,  QeveUnd,  Cindnnati. 

St.  Louis  (1865-68):  shoe  manufactories  in 

Lynn  and  North  Adams,  Mass.  (ctr.  1868^;  a 

dgar  manufactory  in  Westfield,  Mass.  (1869) ;  a  machine-shop 

in  Greenfield,  Mass.  (1870).     Says  Dr.  Newton: 

The  most  promisiiig  of  these  early  experiments  was  the 
stove  foundry  of  the  Iron  Holders'  International  Union. 
This  was  started  in  1867,  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  the  10,000 
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members  of  the  union  having  been  expected  to  become  stock- 
holders. The  paid-up  capital,  however,  proved  insufficient 
in  a  critical  moment — the  oft-repeated  experience — and  the 
enterprise  failed. 

The  decade  1870-80  experienced  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  productive  societies.  In  the  mid-year  of  this 
decade  Massachusetts  had  sixteen  productive  societies  re- 
porting to  the  State,  and  nine  not  reporting,  tho  duly  char- 
tered. All  but  one  of  these  had  been  organized  since  1870. 
The  sixteen  societies  reporting  gave  an  aggregate  paid-in 
capital  of  $114,310.  The  nine  not  reporting  were  incorpo- 
rated for  $47,  X 10.     Other  societies  were  known  to  exist. 

Olkio  had  a  number  of  associations  for  manufacturing,  but 
the  cooperative  feature  did  not  lon^  survive  in  the  few  socie- 
ties that  were  successful.  One  of  these  associations  had  a 
capital,  in  1877,  of  $100,000,  but  lapsed  into  a  joint-stock 
concern,  votes  counting  not  by  persons,  but  by  shares.  .  .  . 

A  number  of  these  societies  were  the  results  of  strikes. 
The  strike  at  North  Adams,  e.  g.,  on  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  labor,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  shoe 
factory.  A  report  says:  "  The  men  speak  with  pride  of  their 
new  feelings  of  self-reliance  and  freedom,  as  well  as  of  the 
quality  of  their  work."  .  .  ,  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
were  reported  in  the  Economist  of  Nov.  8,  1876,  as  having 
"thirty  manufacturing  associations,  whose  capital  ranges 
from  $aoo,ooo  to  $500,000;  .  .  .  sixteen  grist-mills,  one  of 
which  produces  100  barrels  of  flour  per  day;  .  .  .  three  tan- 
neries, and  six  smitheries." 

The  Sovereigns  of  Industry  contemplated  entering  upon 
this  field,  and  made  some  essays  in  it,  e.  g.,  the  Kingston  Coop- 
erative Foundry  Company,  in  Kingston,  Mass.  Its  memhen 
consisted  chieny  of  picked  men  from  other  foundries.  It 
organized  with  a  caijital  of  $8,000.  Details  of  the  experience 
of  this  and  other  societies  have  vanished  with  the  order. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  attempts  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  The  attempts  of  the  Knights  were  most  various  and 
most  wide-spread,  including  boot  and  shoe  companies  in  Massa- 
chusetts, painters  and  decorators'  associations  in  Minneaiiolis, 
clothing  companies,  tobacco  factories,  plumbers*  associations, 
printing  companies,  mining  associations,  etc.  All  these, 
however,  as  Knights  of  Labor  organizations  have  come  to 
grief.  Nevertheless,  not  a  few  strong  productive  cooperative 
enterprises  have  secured  enduring  form. 

"Among  the  most  successful  cooperative  enterprises  of  a 
productive  character  were  those  existing  among  the  coopers  of 
Hmneapolis.  Between  18;^  and  1886  no  fewer  than  nine 
associations^  nave  been  formed  there  which 
conduct  business  on  cooperative  principles.  As 
KlnnaapoIIa  early  as  1 868  the  experiment  of  renting  a  small 
nj~-f--  shop  and  selling  the  product  direct  to  the  mills 
^'''''i"*"  was  tried  by  a  few  journeymen  coopers;  they 
allowed  themselves  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages, 
calculated  on  the  piece  system,  and  then 
divided  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  A  sus- 
pension of  trade  in  the  flour-mills  caused  a  discontinuance  of 
the  enterprise,  and  on  its  resumption  in  1870  it  proved  a 
financial  success,  but  a  failure  from  the  cooperative  point  of 
view,  owing  to  the  determination  of  the  treasurer,  who  had 
secured  a  large  contract  for  himself  instead  of  for  the  firm  to 
set  up  as  a  master  cooper.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  milling 
industry  and  the  consequent  influx  of  coopers  to  supply  the 
demand  for  barrels  caused  the  labor  market  in  Minneapolis  to 
become  overstocked:  the  wages  of  coopers  fell  so  low  that  the 
former  cooperators  decided  in  1874  to  renew  their  experiment. 
Having  obtained  the  promise  of  a  contract,  the  Cooperative 
Barrel  Company  was  formally  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Minnesota,  and  entered  upon  a  prosperous  career."  This, 
however,  has  not  seemed  permanent.  By  1896  the  nine 
shops  had  dwindled  to  four,  and  in  1907  to  three. 


Cooperative  production  in  some  forms,  how- 
ever, has  grown  in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  late  years 
very  rapidly.  Mr.  J.  M.  C.  Hampson,  editor  of 
The  National  Cooper ator,  Chicago,  reported  to 
the  International  Cooperative  (ingress  in  1902 
that  there  are  something  like  S0|000  cooperative 
societies  in  the  U.  S.  He  included  in  this  5,000 
building  and  loan  associations  (q.  v.),  which  he 
adds,  however,  are  scarcely  of  the  true  coopera- 
tive kind,  2,000  mutual  fire-insurance  companies, 
5,000  cooperative  creameries  and  cheese  facto- 
ries, about  3,000  cooperative  telephone  companies 
(particularly  in  the  rural  districts  of  Michigan), 
hundreds  of  cooperative  elevator  associations 
(particularly  in  Minnesota).  He  also  refers  to 
thousands  of  cooperative  irrigation  associations. 

According  to  Professor  Parsons  (see  above), 
the  U.  S.  leads  the  world  in  cooperative  insur- 
ance, with  3,800  associations,  more  than  8,000,- 
000  members,  and  $100,000,000  premium  receipt. 


In  cooperative  banking,  he  puts  Germany  first, 
with  12,083  banks,  and  a  business  of  $850,000,- 
000  or  $900,000,000,  and  the  U.  S.  second,  with 
5,302  loan  associations,  having  over  1,500,000 
members  and  $330,000,000  of  btisiness.  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  estimates  in  the  U.  S.  8,500  so- 
cieties of  production  and  distribution,  with  nearly 
1,000,000  members  and  a  business  of  some  $150- 
000,000  per  year.  Professor  Parsons  tells  us, 
that  there  are  3,800  cooperative  creameries  with 
300,000  members  and  a  production  of  about 
$80,000,000  per  annum.  In  Minnesota,  through 
the  work  of  one  professor  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  600  cooperative  creameries  were  started 
in  ten  years,  with  a  membership  of  50,000  farmers. 
There  are  about  4,000  farmers'  purchasing  and 
distributing  societies  with  500,000  members. 
Fruit-growers'  cooperative  oi]ganizations  have 
been  formed  in  nine  states  with  about  100,000 
members.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  20,000  cooperators  in  California  and  that 
one  third  of  the  whole  fruit  business  of  the 
state  is  handled  cooperatively.  The  cooperative 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  handles 
more  than  half  of  the  orange  business  of  the 
state.  In  five  states  the  milk  producers  have 
cooperative  associations  for  selling  wholesale  to 
city  dealers.  Six  or  seven  states  have  coopera- 
tive grain  elevators.  Near  Solomon,  Kan.,  in 
1901,  some  fifty  farmers  established  a  cooperative 

frain  elevator.  The  railways  and  the  Grain 
rust  tried  to  break  it  down  by  buying  grain 
above  the  market  price.  The  farmers  sold  to 
the  trust,  but  paid  over  a  cent  a  bushel  to  the 
cooperative  on  their  sales  and  the  trust  gave  up 
the  fight.  There  are  also  cooperative  bee-keep- 
ers, sheepherders,  basket-makers,  sawmills,  grist- 
mills, wood-yards,  starch  factories,  canning  fac- 
tories, dealers  in  poultry,  eggs,  cattle,  horses, 
and  cotton.  Outside  of  the  creameries  and  but- 
ter and  cheese  factories,  there  are,  however,  only 
some  sixty  cooperative  factories.  There  are  in 
the  V.  S.  5,302  cooperative  credit  societies. 
Cooperative  life-insurance  alone  exceeds  $7,000,- 
000,000  on  5,500,000  lives.  There  are  mutual 
fire,  hail,  and  live-stock  insurance  companies. 
The  "Insurance  Year  Book"  reports  only  179 
such  mutual  companies,  but  George  K.  Holmes, 
studying  the  subject  for  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Department,  says  there  were  3 ,000  of  them  among 
the  farmers  alone  in  1899,  with  a  membership 
of  2,700,000,  or  about  half  the  farmers  in  the 
U.  S.  "There  are  also  thousands  of  cooperative 
irrigation  societies  in  the  West,  and  some  1,000 
cooperative  farmers'  telephone  companies. 

Such  are  Professor  Parsons's  figures,  but  the 
round  numbers  indicate  that  they  are  not  based 
on  exact  returns,  and  while  suggestive  include 
many  movements  not  cooperative  except  in  a 
very  general  sense  of  the  word.  For  a  careful 
study  of  productive  distribution  in  the  U.  S., 
see  especial  article,  Cooperative  Stores  in 
THE  United  States. 

IV.  Arguments  For   and   Against   CoopSra- 

TION 

The  argument  against  cooperation  is  never 
against  cooperation  as  an  ideal,  but  simply 
against  it  as  a  practical  method  of  social  reform. 
On  this  line  the  opposition  to  cooperation  has 
been  varied  and  often  strong;  the  answer,  how- 
ever, being  probably  stronger. 

I.  Against  distributive  cooperation  it  has  been 
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claimed  that  it  enables  the  cooperative  consumer 
to  obtain  lower  prices  and  save  some  of  the 
profits  that  would  otherwise  go  to  middlemen, 
but  does  not  tend  to  raise  wages,  and  may  even 
tend  to  lower  wages  through  the  interest  the 
pttrchasing  cooperators  have  in  purchasing  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  cooperation  has 
not  lowered  wages.  The  cooperative  wholesale 
society  in  England  pays  union  wages;  so,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  do  all  cooperators. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  pro- 
ductive cooperation  tends  either  to  develop  lit- 
tle companies  or  groups  of  producers  competing 
against  each  other,  or,  if  these  little  companies 
combine  into  one  whole,  to  develop  a  monopoly 
which  is  either  against  the  community,  or,  if 
large  enough  to  include  the  whole  community, 
is  socialism  and  not  cooperation. 

But  this,  again,  is  argument  not  against  co- 
operation, but  against  its  misuse,  not  against 
cooperation,  but  for  the  necessity  of  combining 
trade-unionism  with  cooperation — a  combination 
which  is,  fortunately,  rapidly  on  the  increase  in 
Bngland  and  in  most  countnes. 

3.  A  stronger  argument  against  cooperation 
is  that  it  so  nxes  the  mind  of  investors  and  co- 
operators  on  saving  or  earning  a  few  cents  that 
they  iforget  questions  of  much  larger  economic 
importance.  Says  Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs.  Sidney 
Wetb): 

It  voald  be  a  fatal  error  if  the  million  members  of  cooper- 
ative societies  allowed  their  comparatively  small  interests  as 
dividend  receivers  for  one  moment  to  divert  their  attention 
frtnzi  their  much  vaster  interests  as  wage-earners  and  citizens. 
The  dividends  of  a  cooperator  amount  on  an  average  to  about 
£3  a.  year,  or  just  about  a/arthing  per  hour  on  bis  wages.  A 
"good"  cooperator,  dealing  pretty  constantly  at  the  store, 
«ul  make  perhape  double  this  amount,  or  a  halfpenny  per 
boor  of  his  worlang-time.  Now  I  need  not  remind  you  how 
very  easy  it  is  to  lose  a  halfixnny  per  hour  in  wages  for  the 
want  of  a  strong  trade-union.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Amal- 
gBmated  Society  of  Carpenters,  with  its  500  branches  all  over 
the  kingdom.  Their  standard  rates  bf  wages  vary  from  sd. 
per  hour  in  some  towns  up  to  ^^d.  per  hour  in  others — a  dif- 
tcrenoe  equal  to  no  less  tnan  eighteen  times  as  much  as  the 
»«enge  oooperator  makes  out  ofhis  store.  ...  It  will  hardly 
be  maintained  that  the  j^s  a  ysu'  dividend  of  the  Kei^hley 
"good  cooperator"  is  eqmvalent  to  the  £16  k  year  additional 
wages  earned  by  the  Manchester  "good  trade-unionist." 

Yet  this,  again,  is  no  argument  against  co- 
operation, but  simply  an  argument  (as,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Webb  uses  it)  for  a  combination  of  coopera- 
tion vnOi  trade-unionism.  Cooperation  may  not 
accomplish  aU  things,  but  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,  and  trade-unionists  in  England 
nave  learned  that  they  cannot  afford  to  sneer  at 
the  millions  of  pounds  in  the  English  cooperative 
movement,  gained  by  saving  pennies. 

4.  The  main  argument  against  cooperation, 
as  applied  to  the  U.  S.  at  least,  is  the  difficulty 
of  successfully  conducting  it.  Nowhere  is  mo- 
nopoly so  entrenched  as  in  the  U.S.,  and  nowhere 
is  competition  when  there  is  competition  so  keen. 
With  mills,  stores,  and  all  forms  of  business  car- 
tied  on  by  these  gigantic  corporations  and  mo- 
nopolies, it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  small 
cooperative  store  to  successfully  compete. 
Against  corporations  able  to  run  a  year  or  more 
at  a  loss,  in  order  to  run  out  the  small  venture, 
small  cooperation  is  often  helpless.  Too  often, 
too,  fbese  corporations  do  not  need  to  run  out 
the  small  venture.  Small  cooperative  ventures 
too  often  run  themselves  out.  They  can  rarely 
be  well  managed,  because  good  managers  can 
get  larger  salaries  than  the  small  venture  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  even  when  well  managed  the 


small  venture  cannot  buy  or  manufacture  or 
sell  on  a  small  scale  so  cheaply  as  the  corpora- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  Small  cooperation  is, 
thus,  often  hopeless,  swallowing  up  the  hard- 
earned  money  invested  in  it,  and  sometimes,  in 
spite  of  the  best  intentions,  becoming  a  veritable 
sweating-den,  simply  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  small  venture  to  compete  with  large  stores 
and  yet  pay  living  wages. 

One  must  not  be  misled  for  the  U.  S.  by  the 
success  of  the  English  movement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  foundations  of  that  success  were  laid 
before  business  was  so  monopolized  as  it  is  to- 
day, even  in  England.  Secondly,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  most  English  cooperation  is  con- 
sumptive, not  productive — in  other  words,  the 
least  beneficial  form  of  cooperation  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Yet  all  this  is  not  an  argument  against  coop- 
eration, only  a  statement  of  actual  difficulties, 
and  against  attempting  cooperation  except  under 
the  right  conditions  of  management,  capital,  and 
support. 

Where  a  small  cooperative  venture  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  good  manager,  where  it  can 
secure  some  capital,  where  there  is  a  community 
or  a  body  of  working  men  willing  to  support  it, 
where  there  is  willingness  and  determination  to 
carry  it  through,  then  in  trades  and  under  cir- 
cumstances where  the  competition  is  not  too  in- 
tense the  cooperation  may  succeed.  Such  cases 
are  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  U.  S,,  tho  ex- 
ceptional. See  Cooperative  Stores  in  the 
United  States. 

Rbferbncbs:  Rtports  of  Cooptrativt  Congria  (Great  Brit- 
ain); Annual  Cooperative  Union,  Manchester,  England; 
Rtports  of  InltmaHonal  Cooptrativt  AUiane*,t9  Southamp- 
ton Row,  London,  W.  C,  England;  Prof.  Prank  Parsons, 
in  Tht  Ar*na,  July,  Aug.  (1903);  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Stlf 
Htip  by  A4  PfopU.  A  history  of  cooperation  in  Rochdale 
'  ~  ^  Benjamin  Tones,  Cooperative  Production,  7  vols. 
D.  Lloy<i,  Labor  Copartiurship  in  Great  Britain 


(1893):  E 
(•8j;2);H 
and  Irelat 


Tretand  (1898);  Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs.  Sidney  Webb). 
Cooperative  Movement  in  Great  Britain  (1S99);  Catherine 
Webb.  Industrial  Cooperation. 

COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURE:  Coopera- 
ation  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  has  had  a 
varied  career,  and  has  hitherto  been  mainly  as- 
sociated with  the  sympathetic  work  of  some 
leading  landowners.  Here  and  there  distributive 
stores  have  managed  farms,  but  the  losses  have 
been  greater  than  the  profits.  In  1905, 8,706  acres 
were  thus  farmed  by  sixty-eight  societies,  the 
results  giving  an  aggregate  profit  of  £4,075,  and 
an  aggregate  loss  of  £7,880.  The  farms  range  in 
size  from  ten  acres  of  the  Middlesbrough  Society, 
upon  which  a  loss  of  £1  was  made,  to  the  449 
acres  of  the  Hucknall  Torkard  Cooperators,  who 
lost  £177.  The  Chester-le-Street  had  the  largest 
deficit,  £256  on  212  acres;  and  the  Sunderland 
society  made  the  most  notable  profit,  viz.,  £632 
on  420  acres,  followed  by  the  £515  of  the  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  society  secured  on  an  acreage  of 
122.  Neither  of  the  great  wholesale  societies 
made  profits,  and  the  aggregate  loss  on  the 
two  farms  at  Lancaster  and  Lanark  was  £6,455. 
Rather  better  returns  were  furnished  by  the  three 
farming  societies,  two  of  which  made  profits  of 
£4,203,  the  other  having  a  small  deficit  of  £7. 

The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  associated  farming, 
however,  is  that  directed  by  the  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  which  is  working  in 
loyal  cooperation  with  the  Cooperative  Union, 
altho  quite  a  distinct  body  with  definite  consti- 
tution and  aims.     At  the  beginning  of  Nov.,  1906, 
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there  were  136  societies  affiliated  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society,  being  classified 
as  follows : 

Societies  for  the  (apply  ot  Tequiiements  and  tale  of  prod- 
uce    9' 

Dairy,  bottled  milk,  and  cheeae-maldns  >oaeties is 

Rural  Indnstiies  Societies 4 

Allotments  and  small  hddisgs  societies 4 

Agiicultutal  credit  societies 11 

Auction  market i 

Fruit  grading  todety i 

Motor  service  societies 3 

Connty  Pig  Insurance  Association  (which  already  in- 

duoesfiny-five  branches) i 

Agricultural  Coopeiative  Federation,  Ltd I 

Scottish  A^cultural  Organisation  Society i 

Five  years  ago  the  combined  trade  of  the  ag- 
ricultural societies  thus  united  for  mutual  action 
was  ;£io,ooo;  in  igo6  it  was  over  ;£3oo,ooo  and 
some  of  the  societies  have  grown  important 
enough  to  secure  substantial  concessions  from 
railway  companies.  At  Hereford,  the  Great 
Western  Company  has  built  a  depot  for  the  Here- 
ford Cooperative  Fruit  Grading  Society,  and  the 
L.  &  N.  w.  R.  has  been  simikrly  well  disposed 
toward  another  society  at  Newport  (Salop). 
Latterly  a  system  of  interchange  of  produce  and 
commodities  has  been  developed,  with  the  result 
that  dwellers  in  rural  districts  have  been  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  advantages  of  dis- 
tributive as  well  as  agricultural  cooperation. 
Thus  the  Forest  Supply  Society  of  Worcester  is 
supplying  bottled  milk  to  the  Kidderminster  So- 
ciety; the  Eastern  Counties  Dairy  Farmers'  So- 
ciety sends  a  large  supply  of  milk  to  the  Strat- 
ford Society,  which  has  a  milk  trade  of  ;C4o,ooo 
a  year;  the  Framlingham  Agricultural  Bociety 
sends  eggs  to  the  Lowestoft  and  Penge  societies, 
while  other  societies  are  arranging  to  take  meat 
and  poultry. 

This  practical  trade  development  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  means  of  l^e  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive Federation,  which  arose  out  of  the  Advisory 
Department  of  the  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  and  was  formed  toward  the  end  of  1905. 
This  is  doing  useful  work  in  assisting  the  agri- 
cultural cooperatois  to  dispose  of  their  produce 
to  the  best  advanti^e. 

Associated  with  this  work  is  the  Central  Coop- 
erative Agricultural  Bank,  which  was  formed  m 
July  last  to  provide  a  central  bank  from  which 
to  supply  capital  to  the  local  agricultural  soci- 
eties. W.  Henry  Brown. 

COOPERATIVE  ALLIAITCE  (HITERHATIOR- 
AL).  See  International  Coopbrativb  Alli- 
ance. 

COOPERATIVB  ASSOCIATIOH  OF  AMERICA, 

T^E:  Oreanized  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  in  1000,  by 
Mr.  Bradford  Peck,  author  of  "The  World,  a 
Department  Store,"  and  Rev.  Hiram  Vrooman. 
Mr.  Peck  was  the  owner  of  a  department  store  in 
Lewiston,  one  of  the  largest  in  New  England  out- 
side  of  Boston;  and  this  business,  which  was  earn- 
ing large  profits,  be  turned  over  to  the  associa- 
tion, taking  three  per  cent  ten-year  bonds  in 
payment.  The  association  also  started  a  coop- 
erative caf6  and  a  large  grocery  store  patterned 
after  the  Rochdale  stores  in  England ;  but  these 
enterprises  have  been  abandoned. 

The  present  condition  of  the  department  store 
in  Lewiston  is  prosperous  and  encouraging.  The 
employees  are  organized  into  a  club  which,  to- 


gether with  a  managing  board  of  three,  which  is 
appointed  by  the  association's  board  of  directors, 
has  the  entire  management  of  the  store.  Diiring 
the  past  two  years  these  coworkers  have  voted  to 
themselves  vacations  of  two  weeks  in  the  summer 
and  two  weeks  in  the  winter  on  pay,  and  five  per 
cent  dividends  on  their  salaries.  "The  directors 
of  the  association  require  the  management  to  lay 
aside  adequate  sinking-  and  reserve-funds.  The 
business  of  the  store  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  the  coworkers  speak 
eloquently  in  favor  of  their  organization.  The 
last  general  statement  of  the  association  (May, 
1906)  shows  assets  of  $226,182  and  liabilities  of 
$168,333.  Ralph  Albbrtson. 

COOPBRATIVB  BAKKS:  Organizations  formed 
to  enable  members,  while  carefully  practising 
thrift,  to  make  the  small  amount  ot  security 
which  each  may  have  available,  as  a  rule  in  a 
form  not  readily  accepted  by  ordinary  banks, 
effective  for  purposes  of  credit.  The  practise  of 
thrift  is  essential,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining funds,  but  also  as  contributing  to  the 
steady  creation  of  capital.  The  credit  societies 
organized  by  Schulze-Delitzsch,  the  earliest 
formed,  have  come  to  be  popularly  known  as 
"compulsory  savings-banks.  M.  Luzzatti,  who 
introduced  the  banks  into  Italy,  calls  them  "per- 
fected savings-banks."  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  i>owerful  attraction  offered  is 
credit,  which  is,  or  should  be,  limited  to  useful 
purposes,  as  not  covering  deficit  but  producing 
new  value.  M.  d'Andrunont,  who  introduced 
cooperative  banks  into  Belgium,  rightly  christened 
their  credit  "democratized  credit,"  and  Schulze-- 
Delit2»ch  called  his  banks  "people's  banks." 
They  are  to  enable  the  small  man  or  small  society, 
to  whom  or  which  credit  is  not  accessible  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  obtain  such  for  pro- 
ductive purposes,  or  purposes  insuring  economy, 
however  poor  he  or  it  may  be. 

The  means  by  which  this  is  done  is  by  the 
grouping  together  of  either  liabilities  or  else  small 
pecuniary  resources,  so  as  to  make  them  tell  as 
security.  And  in  doing  this  an  intermediate 
body  is  necessarily  formed,  composed  of  all  the 
members  of  the  cooperative  bank  which,  while 
securing  the  original  lender  or  depositor  by  col- 
lective liability  and  funds,  and  so  providing  for 
the  borrower  access  to  capital,  at  the  same  time 
prevents  waste  or  abuse  by,  in  its  own  interest, 
holding  the  borrower  to  his  duty.  Members 
collectively  would  suffer  if  the  individual  bor- 
rower were  to  make  default.  So  they  see  that  he 
does  not.  Security  may  be  said  to  be  created 
by  the  substitution  of  careful  selection  of  mem- 
bers and  of  vigilance,  quickened  by  a  keen  sense 
of  responsibility,  for  the  more  or  less  real  security 
accepted  by  ordinary  banks. 

Cooperative  banlcs,  by  providing  such  credit, 
have  greatly  added  to  the  current  resources  of  the 
counmes  in  which  they  are  established ;  they  have 
substantially  cheapened  the  use  of  money;  and 
they  have  brought  the  world  nearer  to  the  ideal 
stage  in  which  credit  is  to  become  accessible  to  all, 
ridi  and  poor  alike,  who  can  make  out  a  good 
claim,  ana  in  which  money  becomes  a  mere  com- 
modity, purchasable  by  any  one  at  the  price  of 
security. 

The  security  provided  by  combination  may  be 
made  effective  in  two  distinct  ways,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  two:  either  by  the  creation  of  a 
share  capital,  which  forms  the  first  stake  and 
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which  accordinely  shareholders  are  not  likely  to 
jeopardize,  or  else  by  the  unlimited  liability  of  all 
members  pledged  for  any  debt  contracted. 

The  latter  method,  which  may  be  combined 
'with  a  levy  of  small  shares,  is  practicable  only  in 
small  country  districts,  where  there  is  a  steady 
and  unshifting  population,  mutually  acquainted 
and  capable  of  watching  one  another.  In  such 
districts,  however,  it  has  been  found  exceedingly 
beneficial  because  it  quickens  the  necessary  sense 
of  responsibility  more  effectively  than  anything 
else,  and  therefore  makes  members  very  careful 
in  the  selection  of  other  members  and  in  the  grant- 
ing' and  'watching  of  loans.  By  such  means  it  has 
had  a  very  powerful  educational  effect,  econom- 
ically and  morally.  To  produce  such,  however, 
it  must  make  services  gratuitous,  forbid  di'vi- 
dends  or  any  other  distinctly  personal  benefit, 
and  make  the  money  accumtuated  indi'visible 
common  property. 

The  method  of  pro'viding  for  security  by  shares 
is  applicable  in  populous  districts  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  for  industrial  as  well  as  for  agrictiltural 
ptxrposes ;  but  it  doesnot  dive  down  equally  low  in 
the  social  scale  or  bring  the  same  help  to  the  very 
poor.  In  such  banks,  tho  there  may  be  dividend, 
it  OTMjht  to  be  strictly  limited,  or  the  interest  of 
the  Shareholders  'will  be  placed  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  borrowers  for  whose  'use  the  bank 
-was  really  formed. 

The  credit  pven  by  cooperative  banks  is, 
generally  speaUng,  personal;  and  in  its  ^neral. 
aspect  it  is  better  the  more  personal  it  is.  In 
Germany  and  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
there  are,  however,  excellent  cooperative  mort- 
gage banks,  which  have  raised  enormous  sums  of 
money,  and  cheapened  and  facilitated  mortgage 
credit  materially.  They  make  the  loans  repay- 
able by  terminable  annuities  carried  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  protect  the  borrower  against 
any  danger  of  notice  or  raising  of  interest  so  long  as 
he  pays  his  instalments  pimctually. 

Altho  cooperative  banks  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  distinctly  European,  there  are  known  to 
have  been  exceedingly  useful  coop- 
erative banks  in  existence  in  New 
York  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
well-kno-wn  loan  and  building  asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States,  which 
in  some  states  pass  by  the  name  of  "people's 
banks,"  are  in  a  manner  cognate  institutions,  but 
only  in  one  particular  aspect. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  at  present  in  the  way 
of  the  formation  of  cooperative  banks  in  the 
U.  S.  is  the  law  which  allows  no  bank  to  be  opened 
'with  a  capital  of  less  than  $10,000. 

In  Eiutjpe  cooperative  banks  have  become 
niunerous  and  as  a  collective  body  very  powerful. 
In  Germany  some  950  cooperative  banks  of  the 
Schulze-Delitzsch  type  alone — ^but  these  are  by 
far  the  lar|;est — keep  about  $<oo,ooo,ooo  steadily 
in  circulation  in  credits  fructifying  in  the  country. 
Germany  has  about  13,000  such  banks  in  all,  and 
the  larger  number  of  these,  tho  least  powerful 
individually,  are  employed  in  financing  agricul- 
ture. Grown  numerous,  banks  have  combined  to 
iinions  and  formed  central  banks,  which  have 
added  to  their  financial  power.  In  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Belgium  cooperative  banks  are  less 
numerous  but  equally  useful.  In  Russia  there 
are  a  large  number  of  cooperative  banks,  but 
their  cooperation  is  not  everywhere  perfect. 
Prance  is  making  great  headway,  more  specifically 
in  the  formation  of  agricultural  banks.     Several 
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cooperative  banks  have  been  formed  in  Canada, 
and  succeed  well.  The  best  known  and  oldest  is 
that  of  L^'vis  near  Quebec.  Cooperative  banks 
are  now  also  forming  m  India ;  there  is  one  in  Bar- 
bados and  one  recently  formed  in  Jamaica. 

Hbnry  W.  Wolff. 

Rbfbrbkcbs:  PtopWs  Banks  (1896)  and  Coopenuim  Bank- 
int  <i9o6),  by  H.  W.  Wolff. 

COOPERATIVE  BROTHERHOOD,  THE:  In- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
mgton,  Sept.  ao,  1898,  at  Burley,  Kilsap  County, 
Washington.  As  originally  organized,  it  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  deed  of 
trust  which  secured  for  its  members  certain  privi- 
leges, including  guaranty  of  home  and  employ- 
ment ;  to  establish]a  socialistic  commonwealth ; "  to 
organize  persons  for  the  cooperative  production 
of  wealth;  to  secure  the  equitable  distribution 
thereof  among  those  producing  it,  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  the  wage  system;  to  provide  for  the 
collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution;  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  so  organized  to  recognize  in  a  practical  way 
the  brotherhood  of  humanity." 

Seven  years  after  its  establishment  the  capital 
stock  'was  increased  from  $5,000  to  $50,000,  and 
a  reorganization,  invol'Wng  the  setting  aside  of  the 
deed  of  trust,  was  undertaken.  Under  the  new 
by-la'ws  neither  home  nor  employment  are  guar- 
anteed to  members.  With  the  exception  of  its 
printing  department,  the  brotherhood  has  ceased 
to  mani^e  any  industries.  The  company  leases 
its  property,  as  its  board  of  directors  sees  fit,  giv- 
ing preference  to  members.  Still,  recognizing 
that  "one  of  the  principal  purposes  for  which 
the  C.  B.  was  organized  was  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent home  for  its  members,"  it  is  sought  to  do 
this  by  a  plan  of  long  leases  at  a  nominal  rent. 

A  nienu>er  who  was  in  good  standing  Jan.  i, 
1905,  is  "entitled  to  the  lease  of  a  home-lot  con- 
sisting of  one  acre,  more  or  less,  for  fifty  years, 
without  allowing  more  than  one  lot  to  a  family, 
for  the  payment  of  the  taxes  plus  $1  per  annum, 
to  be  placed  in  a  common  fund  to  cover  necessary 
expenses,  and  the  remainder  to  be  used  for  keep- 
ing roads." 

Any  new  member  (that  is  to  say,  one  who  joins 
after  the  reorganization)  can  secure  a  home-lot 
just  as  soon  as  he  holds  paid-up  shares  of  stock 
amounting  to  $aoo."  The  new  by-laws  of  the 
C.  B.  are  modeled  after  the  "Standard  Rochdale 
By-La'ws." 

Financially,  the  organization  is  strong.  Its 
surplus,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  is  between 
-$19,000  and  $20,000,  and  its  liabilities  less  than 
$3,500.  It  holds,  under  an  agreement  for  pur- 
chase, nearly  300  acres  of  fine  land  fronting  on 
tide-water,  of  which  thirty  acres  are  partially 
cleared,  while  twenty  acres  are  tinder  cultivation 
'with  fruit-trees  and  crops.  Its  income  from 
leasee  of  real  estate  during  1906  is  estimated  at 
$650  for  the  year.  .  The  brotherhood  ovms  a 
sawmill,  shingle-mill,  and  planer  which,  at  pres- 
ent, are  leased  to  an  outsider  who  holds,  at  the 
same  time,  a  contract  to  cut  timber. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Cooperative 
Brotherhood  is  about  ico,  of  whom  twenty  are 
resident  at  Burley.  The  total  population  of 
Burley,  not  including  outsiders,  is  thirty-four. 
Including  outsiders  who  are  connected  'with  its 
leased  industries  and  in  other  ways,  Burley  has 
a  population  of  seventy  or  more. 

Aside  from  the  printing  department,  the  only 
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industry  which  is  managed  by  members  of  the 
brotherhood  is  the  Fniit  and  Dairy  Company, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  The 
right  to  engage  in  any  indtistry  is  not  restricted  to 
members,  altho  at  present  the  two  industries 
mentioned  are  under  their  control. 

The  provision  of  the  original  by-laws,  providing 
for  "the  free  exercise  of  the  individual  preferences, 
convictions,  or  desires  in  religious,  political,  or 
domestic  affairs,"  has  been  carefully  observed. 
The  denominational  religious  services,  attended 
by  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  by  Protestants, 
have  been  held  from  an  early  date,  almost  con- 
tinuously, the  endeavor  having  been  made  to  set 
forth  the  practical  teachings  of  Christ ;  to  indicate 
a  working  method  of  Christian  socialism. 

A.  B.  Ellis. 

COOPERATIVE  GILD,  THE  WOMEN'S:  An 

organization  of  women  connected  with  the  in- 
dustrial cooperative  societies  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  founded  in  Oxford  in  1883,  and  has  now 
400  branches  attached  to  industrial  cooperative 
societies  throughout  England  and  Wales.  These 
branches,  with  a  membership  of  22,000  women, 
are  all  federalized  in  the  one  cooperative  gild. 
The  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  movement  are  well 
set  forth  in  the  words  of  Miss  Reddish,  a  former 
president  of  the  gild :  "I  believe  that  all  the  phys- 
ical, social,  and  moral  evils  have  their  source  for 
the  most  part  in  a  bad  economic  and  industrial 
system,  and  therefore  I  would  have  society  and 
the  industry  of  the  kingdom  (that  is,  England) 
established  and  worked  on  new  lines— on  the  lines 
of  true  and  universal  cooperation,  on  the  principle 
of  equal  efforts  in  producing  and  equal  participa- 
tion in  results.  .  .  .  When  we  have  done  our 
best  to  bring  about  this  great  and  desired  end  of 
universal  cooperation,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  to  our  fellows  in  the  endeavor  to 
realize  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  g^eat  founders 
of  the  cooperative  movement,  that  poverty  and 
idleness  should  disappear  from  the  land;  that 
idleness  should  cease  to  revel  in  liixury,  and  labor 
pine  in  want;  that  vice  should  no  longer  glitter 
in  the  palace,  and  virtue  droop  in  the  hovel ;  that 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  may  be  a  thing  only  of 
the  past."  The  principle  underlying  the  whole 
organization  of  the  gild  is  that  of  self-govern- 
ment, that  is,  it  is  a  democracy  of  working 
women,  banded  together  not  simply  to  increase 
the  benefits  and  to  share  in  the  material  ad- 
vantages of  cooperative  stores  and  societies,  but 
to  take  a  place  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  great 
social,  industrial,  moral,  and  political  movements 
that  are  making  iix  the  welfare  and  advance  of 
the  great  common  people  of  England.  The  gild 
takes  its  part  when  factory  bills  are  up  before 
Parliament,  forwarding  memorials,  and  in  other 
ways  bringing  its  influence  to  bear  and  making  it 
felt  for  better  legislation  in  .the  interests  of  labor 
and  economic  and  social  reform.  The  secretary  is 
Miss  M.  Llewelyn  Davies.  Address:  Kirkby- 
Lonsdale,  England. 

COOPERATIVE  PRODUCTIVE  FEDERA- 
TION.   See  Labor  Copartnership. 

COOPERATIVE  STORES  IN  THE  XTNITED 
STATES:  No  trace  of  the  establishment  of  coop- 
erative stores  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  fotmd 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Farmers  and  Mechanics  in  1831. 
This  was  composed  of  many  of  the  local  labor 


organizations  formed  at  that  time,  and  at  its  first 
convention  it  enthusiastically  indorsed  the  appli- 
cation of  cooperative  principles.  Other  organiza- 
tions took  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  cooperative  stores,  with  the  result  that 
several  short-lived  attempts  were  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  New  England  States. 

Out  of  the  Boston  division  of  this  association 

f-ew  what  was  later  known  as  The  Worldngmen's 
rotective  Union  of  America,  organized  for  the 
collective   buying   and   selling   of   merchandise. 
The  association  spread  rapidly,  and 
xi-_i_       106  divisions  were  in  existence  in  1850. 
Attemrts     ^  purchasing  agent  was  located  in 
'       Boston,  and  to  him  were  sent  orders 
to  be  filled  and  produce  to  be  sold. 
The  business  of  the  union  amounted  to  $112,507 
4n  1848,  $220,801  in  1849,  and  $535,338  in  1850. 
In  1849  its  name  was  changed  to  The  New  Eng- 
land Protective  Union.     Eighty-three  of  the  106 
divisions  had  in   1850  a  membership  of  Jii^P* 
and  eighty-fpur  of  them  reported  a  capitalization 
of  $71,890.     During  the  last  four  months  of  that 
year,  sixty-seven  divisions  purchased  over  $102,- 
000  worth  of  goods,  and  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1851  this  amount  was  further  increased  to 
$620,000.     In  1852  the  number  of  divisions  had 
grown  to  413,  with  the  sales  of  167  amounting 
to  $1,696,825.     With  the  disruption  of  the  or- 

fanization  in  1853,  The  American  Protective 
fnion  was  formed,  and  from  1853  to  1858  the 
latter  [society  transacted  an  annual  business 
varying  in  amounts  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,536,- 
000.  With  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War,  decay 
and  disintegration  set  in,  and  within  a  short  time 
the  organization  had  disappeared. 

During  the  next  few  years,  altho  cooperation 
as  a  movement  was  dead,  nevertheless  several 
stores  existed  and  were  fairly  successftd,  while 
one  or  two  new  ones  were  organized  in  various 
parts  of  the  Eastern  states.  Throughout  the 
sixties"  trade  magazines  make  mention  of 
meetings  held  for  the  discussion  of  cooperation, 
and  of  calls  being  made  for  lectures  and  informa- 
tion. From  1863  to  1866  thirty-six  stores  were 
started  in  ten  of  the  Eastern  states.  In  1864  the 
Rochdale  methods  were  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
by  the  members  of  a  Philadelphia  cooperative 
store  who  had  obtained  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  original  Rochdale  association.  The 
store  was  fairly  prosperous  for  a  time,  but  soon 
failed  owing  to  lack  of  business  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  tne  cooperators. 

The  first  labor  organization  of  national  im- 
portance to  declare  itself  as  being  favorable  to  the 
organization  of  cooperative  stores  and  workshops 
was  the  National  Labor  Union  organized  in  Balti- 
more in  1866.  This  association  lived  for  but  a 
few  years  and  consequently  had  no  effect  what- 
soever upon  the  cooperative  movement. 

The  National  Labor  Union  was  followed  in 
1867  by  the  organization  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, or  "The  Grange,"  as  it  is  often  called,  a 
secret  order  formed  among  the  farmers  for  their 
mutual  benefit.     From  the  very  nature  of  its 
conception,  i.  e.,  mutual  helpfulness 
Fatnmi  of  *™°"?  ^^'^  farmers,  the  Grange  was 
Hnibandrv  ^   society  based   upon   cooperation. 
^^^  According  to  its  constitution  it  was 
organized  for  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  cooperative  principles  among  the 
agricultural  classes.     One  of  the  first  methods 
wiich  it  adopted  to  carry  out  this  policy  was  to 
have  all  the  members  of  the  Grange  concentrate 
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their  orders  upon  a  certain  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler,  witn  the  understanding  that  they 
w«re  to  receive  a  discount  on  their  trade.  The 
plan  was  comparatively  successful  for  a  time,  but 
soon  aroused  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
local  retail  merchants,  who  often  induced  the 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  to  cease  trading 
with  the  Grangers.  The  local  branches  of  the 
order  then  banded  together  and  supported  a  state 
purchasing  agent,  to  whom  were  sent  all  the 
orders  of  the  subordinate  associations,  and  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  buy  in  car-load  lots  and  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Confidential  lists,  bear- 
ing the  names  and  prices  of  those  firms  from 
which  discounts  could  be  obtained,  were  sent  to 
the  local  granges.  Orders  were  then  made  up 
from  these  lists  and  were  sent  to  the  purchasing 
agent.  The  business  of  these  agencies  was  enor- 
mous. Thus,  in  one  year  that  of  the  Ohio  Grange 
amotmted  to  almost  ( 1,000,000,  and  in  Indiana  it 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  have  the  day's 
receipts  of  the  agency  exceed  $1,000.  At  one 
time  the  Grangers  had  five  steamboat  lines, 
thirty-two  grain  elevators,  and  twenty-two  ware- 
houses to  assist  in  their  system  of  cooperative 
buying  and  selling.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  agencies  arose,  however,  and  in  a  short  time 
many  of  them  were  abandoned. 

But  during  the  years  just  preceding  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  agencies  another  form  of  cooperation 
beg^an  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Grangers. 
This  was  the  establishment  of  cooperative  stores. 
As  early  as  1874  six  granges  in  Wis- 
Q—j^g^f.  consin  had  united  to  form  a  mercan- 
^^^  tile  association  with  $5,000  stock. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
it  transacted  a  business  of  over  $12,000.  Stores 
sprang  up  in  almost  every  city  in  which  local 
granges  were  located.  In  Illinois  at  one  time 
there  were  Grange  stores  in  one  half  of  the  coun- 
ties. In  Massachusetts  in  1875  there  were  fifteen 
associations  with  a  capitalization  of  $75,000  and 
with  assets  valued  at  $140,000.  The  sales  of 
eight  of  these  amounted  to  about  $500,000  a 
year.  There  were  also  thirty  dividing  stores  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  with  about  1,500  members 
and  an  annual  trade  of  $300,000.  During  this 
year  several  stores  were  also  started  in  California. 
However,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Grange  for  coop- 
erative stores  died  away  with  returning  prosperity 
following  the  panic  of  1873,  altho  in  Missouri  in 
1880  there  were  fifty-seven  Grange  stores  together 
with  a  state  purchasing  agency,  while  in  Texas  in 
1885  there  still  remamed  a  Grange  wholesale 
house  ran  in  connection  with  150  cooperative 
stores.  To-day  only  a  few  of  the  stores  estab- 
lished by  the  Grange  remain.  Altho  but  tem- 
porarily successful,  nevertheless  the  Grange 
stores  did  great  and  good  work.  They  not  only 
succeeded  in  saving  the  farmers  millions  of 
dollars  on  their  purchases,  but  they  were  also 
greatly  instrumental  in  lowering  the  prices  of 
articles  to  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
order. 

Shortly  after  the  reaction  against  the  Grange 
had  set  m,  another  order  came  forward,  having 
as  its  motto  the  word  "Cooperation."  This  was 
the  order  of  The  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  organ- 
ized in  1874,  with  the  purpose  of  doing  for  the 
factory-workers  what  the  Grange  had  done  for 
the  farmers.  At  first  it  also  pursued  the  methods 
followed  by  the  Grange,  and  established  state 
purchasing  agencies,  but  these  soon  gave  way  to 
the  formation  of  cooperative  stores.    The  national 


coiuicil  of  the  order,  by  printing  and  distributing 
thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  dealing  with 
cooperative  matters,  encouraged  the  local  coun- 
cils to  undertake  the  work.  Stores  owned  and 
operated  by  the  ' '  Sovereigns ' '  sprang  up  through- 
out the  Eastern  and  Central  states,  but  with  the 
subsequent  disruption  of  the  national  order  the 
greater  ntunber  of  these  stores  disappeared.  In 
1875  there  were  forty-eight  stores  m  Massachu- 
setts with  a  capitalization  of  $30,368,  and  an 
average  monthly  trade  of  $36,350.  In  1876  this 
number  had  decreased  to  thirty -nine.  Half  of 
these  were  joint-stock  companies,  seventeen  did 
not  deliver  goods,  twenty  sold  only  to  "Sover- 
eigns," and  twenty-two  sold  below  the  regular 
market  prices.  In  1877  but  thirty  of  these  stores 
were  in  existence. 

The  Industrial  Brotherhood,  organized  in  the 
early  "seventies"  for  the  purpose  of  federating 
all  unions  into  a  national  body,  also  declared 
itself  favorable  to  "the  establishment  of  cooper- 
ative institutions,  both  productive  and  distribu- 
tive." It  lived  for  but  a  few  years,  and  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  which  had 
been  formed  in  1868,  but  which  ten  years  later 
adopted  in  toto  the  platform  and  purposes  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  work  of 
establishing  cooperative  stores,  workshops,  foun- 
dries, and  various  other  enterprises,  their  aim 
being  the  complete  destruction  of  the  competitive 
wage  system,  and  the  introduction  of  one  based 
entirely  on  cooperation.  Very  few  of  the  stores 
and_  cooperative  establishments  started  by  them 
are  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 

From  1886  to  1893  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was 

active    in    propagating    cooperative    doctrines 

among   the   Southern   farmers.     Its 

Yfjffngrn'     members  attempted  to  eliminate  the 

jyjj^jij,  middleman  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  products  by  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  trade  discounts  similar 
to  that  followed  by  the  early  Grangers  and  Sov- 
ereigns of  Industry.  In  1890  it  was  estimated 
that  the  alliance  transacted  a  business  of  more 
than  $10,000,000.  In  1886  a  very  complete  inves- 
tigation under  the  supervision  of  Prof  R.  T.  Ely 
disclosed  the  existence  of  eighty  cooperative 
stores  in  the  United  States.  Thirty-two  of  the 
fifty-three  associations  in  New  England  reported 
a  capitalization  of  $187,466;  twenty-two  of  these 
had  5,470  members,  while  the  total  trade  of  the 
New  England  stores  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 
Seven  of  the  associations  outside  of  the  New 
England  states  reported  aggregate  sales  amount- 
ing to  $357,674. 

It  was  in  1886  that  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  form  a  federation  of  the  stores  in  and  around 
Boston,  but  to  no  avail.  During  the  next  ten 
years  there  was  but  little  activity  in  the  cooper- 
ative world.  In  1894  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Barlow,  Rhodes,  Peabody,  and  Ely  of 
Massachusetts  to  form  a  federation  of  cooperative 
associations.  The  Cooperative  Union  of  America 
resulted,  and  was  composed  of  fourteen  societies. 
It  published  a  paper,  The  American  Cooperator, 
for  a  short  time,  but  both  ventures  were  soon 
abandoned,  only  to  be  followed  in  1896  by  The 
American  Cooperative  Union,  a  national  federa- 
tion of  cooperative  enterprises.  This  association 
was  organized  in  St.  Louis,  July  i,  1896,  but 
scarcely  lived  long  enough  to  receive  its  name. 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation  which  he  had 
made  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Dr. 
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CooperatiTe  Stores 


E.  W.  Bemis  announced  in  1896  that  there  were 
some  seventy  cooperative  stores  in  the  U.  S.  at 
that  time,  with  a  possible  membership  of  19,000, 
and  with  the  sales  of  fDrtjy-one  of  tne  societies 
amounting  to  $3,372,000  K>r  their  15,707  mem- 
bers. The  next  few  years  saw  a  slow  and  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  cooperative  stores, 
encour^^  as  it  was  by  no  central  organization 
or  national  movement,  but  by  the  desire  of  the 
people  for  lower  prices. 

It  was  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  first  suc- 
cessful federation  of  cooperative  stores,  The 
Pacific  Coast  Cooperative  Union,  was  begun 
(Nov.  7,  1899).  It  was  here  that  such  great 
activity  had  been  shown  in  the  early  years  ot  the 
(kange  and  Alliance  agitation.  The  union  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  propa> 
gating  cooperative  ideas.  On  Jan.  i,  ipoo.the 
association  established  The  Rochdale  Wholesale 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  which  since  that  time 
has  played  an  important  and  indispensable  part 
in  tne  upbuilding  of  the  strongest  cooperative 
movement  in  the  U.  S.  In  this  work  it  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  a  most  efficient  weekly  (for- 
merly monthly)  paper,  The  Cooperative  Journal, 
founded  in  1900  and  published  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

In  1900  The  Cooperating  Merchants'  Company 
of  Chicago ,  111 . ,  was  organized.  This  corporation , 
composed  of  over  450  retail  stores,  some  owned 
cooperatively  and  some  privately,  serves  as  a 
medium  through  which  the  constituent  stores 
purchase  their  supplies,  buying  direct  from  the 
wholesaler  and  manufacturer.  This  company 
owns  two  large  wholesale  houses,  and  publishes 
its  own  monthly  trade-organ.  Mixed  Stocks.  In 
the  same  year  The  Right  Relationship  League 
was  organized  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  prop- 
agating a  certain  kind  of  cooperative  ideas, 
lo^e  consist  in  the  establishment  of  stores  in 
iriuch  theit  is  an  equality  of  ownership  and  voting 
power,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  cash 
payments,  provisions  for  the  accumulation  of  a 
reserve  and  an  educational  fund,  the  payment  of 
8  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  remainder  of  the  profits  of  the 
trade  among  the  members  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  goods  purchased.  In  1901,  1903,  and 
1906  respectively,  state  cooperative  federations 
were  established  in  Kansas,  Washington,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

In  June,  1904,  a  national  convention  of  the 
cooperators  in  the  U.  S.  was  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Vo.,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  The  National 
Cooperative  League,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
a  bureau  to  gather  statistics  dealing  with  the 


National 
CwTMitiaa 


cooperative  movement.  The  National  Coopera- 
tive League  indorsed  the  Rochdale  principles, 
and  established  a  tmiform  method 
for  the  organization  of  cooperative 
stores  in  accordance  therewith.  A 
second  meetingof  the  league  was 
held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1905.  The 
bureau  of  statistics  proved  to  be  of  little  if  any 
value  to  the  movement,  and  thus  far  has  made  no 
report  of  its  activities. 

In  ipo4-5,  Mr.  Ira  Cross,  working  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  made  an  investigation  of  cooperative 
distribution  in  the  U.  S.  (See  the  "Twelfth 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. ' ')  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  that  investigation,  the 
total  returns  only  being  given  for  each  state. 
Group  I.  comprises  the  Eastern  manufacturing 
states;  Group  II.,  the  Southern  cotton  states; 
Group  III.,  the  Central  grain  states:  and  Group 
IV.,  the  Western  mining  states.  An  asterisk  at 
the  head  of  the  column  denotes  that  in  this 
column  is  placed  the  number  of  cooperative 
stores  making  returns  upon  that  specific  matter. 

Judging  from  the  returns  received  from  these 
170  establishments,  the  above  343  stores  repre- 
sent an  estimated  capitalization  of  $8,530,809,  a 
membership  of  approximately  76,146  persons,  and 
a  trade  of  about  $265,536,743. 

The  majority  of  these  stores  are  largely  pat- 
ronized by  farmers.  Out  of  1 24  stores  answering 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  majority  of  their 
customers  came  from  the  city  or  the  country, 
seventy  answered  from  the  latter,  thirty-nine 
from  the  former,  while  the  remainder  stated  that 
their  trade  was  about  evenly  divided.  The 
greater  f)ortion  of  the  stores  were  originally  begun 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  Credit  was  seldom  given, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  Market  prices 
were  usually  followed,  and  in  no  case  were  goods 
sold  only  to  stockholders.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  effect  of  these  stores  was  to  lower  prices 
of  merchandise  in  their  localities. 

A  unique  development  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in  a 
number  of  so-called  "College  Cooperative  Socie- 
ties," connected  either  directly  or  mdirectly  with 
.  many  of  our  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions. Such  associations  oper- 
ating cooperative  stores  are  to  be 
found  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Cornell, 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Northwestern  University,  Amherst, 
Williams,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Kenyon  CoUege, 
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1904-S 


Rate  of 
Dividends 


Employees 


Cornell  Univenity 

Hamrd  Univemty 

NsisBchusetts  InsUtute  of  Technology. 

Notthwertem  University 

Vmvenity  of  California 

Uaivenity  of  Illinois 

CaiTenity  of  Missouri 

Cnivetsitr  of  Tennessee 

UsiTei^ty  of  Texas 

Vnivcrsity  of  Wisconsin 

Yik  Univenity 


1898 
iSia 
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1884 
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1900 
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1896 
1894 
1883 
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f  This  store  was  begun  in  January,  190s.  and  the  returns  are  for  the  succeeding  five  months.  ^^X 
X  Dedaics  no  dividends  bat  sells  all  goods  at  coat.  '^J 
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Otterbein  University,  Miami  University,  and 
Worcester  University,  together  with  the  state 
universities  of  California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  most  cases,  tmder  judicious  management,  they 
have  proven  to  be  very  successful  and  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  student  body  which  patron- 
izes them.  No  interest  is  paid  on  the  shares  of 
stock  held  by  the  students,  but  the  profits  of  the 
societies  are  divided  among  these  students  upon 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  goods  ptirchased. 

The  preceding  table  presents  the  status  of  the 
largest  of  these  stores  at  the  close  of  the  1904-5 
semester  Oune,  1905).  ^^^  C^^^^ 

Rbpbrbncbs:  BuiUtin  No.  6  of  the  U.  5.  Department  of 
Labor;  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1875. 
X877;  Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Lwor  StaHsUcs,  pt.  i.;  History  of  Cooperation  in  the  U.  5.. 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  vi.;  Article 
in  The  North  American  Review,  by  Newton,  vol.  cxxxvii.-. 


p.  327;  Fincher's  Trade  Review;  Article  in  The  Quarterly 
Journal^  of  Economics,  by  Ciunmings,  vol.  xi.,  p.  271; 
Article  in  The  Arena,  by  Cross,  April.  Z906;    Labor  Proo- 


COOPERATIVE  U5I05,  THE:  The  Coopera- 
tive Union  is  an  organization  of  the  associated 
trading  societies  in  Great  Britain  under  the  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies'  Act.  It  has  i,»3o 
societies  in  membership,  their  adherents  aggre- 
gating 2,115,995,  o""  93-6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cooperators  in  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  sustaining  the  propaganda  work  in  dis- 
tricts as  yet  untouched  by  cooperation,  the 
union  pays  special  attention  to  matters  of  im- 
portance to  the  movement,  and  has  special  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  (a)  education,  (6)  production, 
(e)  international  and  foreign  inquiries,  (d)  prop- 
aganda of  a  joint  character  with  the  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society,  (e)  the  relations  of  societies 
to  trade-unions,  (/)  parliamentary  affairs,  (e)  ex- 
hibitions, and  (h)  cooperative  defense,  this  latter 
committee  having  come  into  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  attacks  on  cooperators  at  St. 
Helens  and  elsewhere  in  the  north. 

The  Cooperative  Union  comes  most  promi- 
nently before  the  public  in  connection  with  the 
annual  congress.  General  Secretary:  J.  C.  Gray, 
J.P.  Central  Offices:  a,  Nicholas  Croft,  High 
Street,  Manchester. 


COOPERATIVE    WHOLESALE. 

Cooperation,  Section  II. 


See   article 


COOPER,  PETER:  American  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist;  bom  in  New  York  City,  1791. 
He  received  a  meager  education,  whereupon  he 
entered  the  trade  of  carriage-making.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  he  took  up  one  enterprise  after  an- 
other, with  continuous  success.  In  1830  he  es- 
tablished the  Canton  Iron  Works,  at  Canton, 
Md.,  where  he  constructed  from  his  own  designs 
the  first  locomotives  ever  made  in  the  United 
States.  Soon  after  he  established  a  rolling-  and 
wire-mill  in  New  York,  and  in  1845  he  moved 
it  to  Trenton,  making  it  the  largest  rolling-mill 
of  the  day  in  the  U.  S.  He  built  three  blast 
furnaces  m  Phillipsburg,  and  conducted  other 
similar  enterprises.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  ot  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  and 
other  important  enterprises.  Deeply  interested 
in  the  free  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  he 
gave  the  money  for  and  laid  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Cooper  Union  in  1854,  and  saw  its  completion 
in  1859,  to  be  "forever  devoted  to  the  instruction 


and  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  S. 
in  practical  science  and  art."  He  gave  $aoo,ooo 
as  an  endowment  during  his  life,  and  $100,000  by 
his  will.  The  original  cost  when  he  conveyed  it 
to  the  trustees  was  $630,000.  In  1876  Mr. 
Cooper  was  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Greenback  or  National  Independent  Party,  and 
received  some  100,000  votes.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  April  4,  1883.  Among^  his  writings 
may  be  mentioned :  ' '  Ideas  for  a  Science  of  Good 
Government,  in  Addresses,  Letters,  and  Articles 
on  a  Strictly  National  Currency,  Tariff,  and  Civil 
Service"  (New  York,  1883). 

COOPER,  THOMAS:  English  author  and  editor; 
bom  in  Leicester,  England,  1805.  The  son  of  a 
poor  widow,  he  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  opened  a  school  in 
Lincoln,  and  a  year  later  became  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  local  preacher.  In  1839  he  went  to 
London  to  engage  in  journalism,  but  finding  little 
success,  he  later  returned  to  Leicester  and  joined 
the  Chartists.  He  published  a  newspaper  in 
their  interests,  and  was  nominated  for  Parlia- 
ment. He  addrest  many  meetings  and  aroused 
great  excitement.  In  one  instance  a  riot  oc- 
curred at  Hanley  after  he  left;  and  at  Manchester 
military  guards  were  placed  in  the  street.  He 
was  arrested  and  taken  back  to  Staffordshire 
on  a  charge  of  arson  in  connection  with  the  Han- 
ley riot,  but  he  proved  that  he  was  not  there 
when  the  offense  was  committed.  He  was  then 
arraigned  for  conspiracy  and  sedition  and  tried 
before  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  March,  1843.  He 
defended  himself  eloquently,  but  was  condemned 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Stafford  jail,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  an  epic, 
the  "Purgatory  of  Suicide,"  dealing  with  the 
social  and  religious  questions  of  the  age.  After 
his  release  he  wrote  several  books  of  poetry  and 
prose.  He  joined  Mazzini's  International  League, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  Chartist  agitation  of  1848 
on  account  of  differences  with  O'Connor.  For 
some  time  he  lectured  on  political  and  historical 
subjects;  and  later,  after  having  been  a  skeptic 
for  ten  years  and  a  follower  of  Strauss  in  1855,  he 
changed  his  views  and  lectured  a^inst  atheism. 
When  his  health  broke  down,  W.  E.  Porster  and 
Samuel  Morley  obtained  for  him  a  small  annuity. 
In  1882  he  published  his  autobiography.  He  died 
in  Lincoln  in  1893. 

COPARTHERSHIP  TEHAHTS'  hottsiitg 
COUNCIL,  THE:  Was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Labor  Copartnership  Associa- 
tion. Its  object  is  to  help  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  housing  the  people  by  means 
of  the  establishment  of  copartnership  societies 
for  tenants  and  by  promoting  the  forming  of  the 
same. 

Objects. — To  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  Housing  Problem 
by  encouraging  and  promoting  the  establishment  of  Copart- 
nership Tenants'  Societies. 

Methods. — To  make  the  principles  and  work  of  such  socie- 
ties known  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  distribution  ot 
literature. 

To  draft  rules  for  registration,  to  meet  the  various  con- 
ditions under  which  such  societies  may  be  established. 

To  give  legal  and  other  advice. 

To  centralize  information  as  to  plans,  material,  -coat  of 
construction,  etc.,  so  that  small  societies  with  limited  capital, 
shall  not  be  put  to  the  full  expense  in  each  case. 

The  council  will  take  no  financial  resp}onsibtUty,  but  will 
be  willing  to  give  advice  in  financial  matters. 

Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  is  chairman  oF  Hife  coun- 
cil, whose  address  is  2  2 ,  Red  Lion  Square,  London. 
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COPYRIGHT  is  the  exclusive  right  to  publish 
intellectual  productions,  such  as  books,  papers, 
plays,  paintings,  sculptttres,  designs,  music, 
photographs,  etc. 

The  first  copyright  law  of  England  dates  from 
1710.  Before  that  date  some  exclusive  rights 
of  printing  had  been  granted  for  limited  periods. 
By  the  present  law,  intellectual  productions  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  copyright  during  the  life 
of  the  author  and  for  seven  years  after  his  death, 
or  for  a  term  of  forty- two  years,  whichever  may 
be  the  longer  time  of  the  two.  Foreigners  have 
the  same  nght  by  publishing  in  England. 

In  Germany  laws  for  copyright  begin  in  1837. 
By  the  law  of  1845  they  can  be  extended  to 
thirty  years  after  the  author's  death. 

In  France  copyright  exists  for  the  life  of  the 
author  or  his  widow,  for  twenty  years  for  his 
children,  and  for  ten  years  for  other  heirs.  The 
Belgian  law  is  the  same,  except  that  all  the  heirs 
can  hold  copyright  for  twenty  years  after  the 
author's  death. 

Copyright  laws  in  the  United  States  date  from 
1790  and  at  first  pertained  only  to  citizens  or  res- 
idents.. To-day  copyright  is  given  also  to  citi- 
zens of  states  grantmg  reciprocal  rights.  It  en- 
dures for  twenty-eight  years,  with  right  of  re- 
newal for  fourteen  years.  The  Cong^ress  issues 
copyrights  to  authors  and  patents  to  inventors.  AH 
hoolcs,  maps,  charts,  musical  compositions,  en- 
gravings, photographs  (or  negatives),  chromos, 
statues,  etc.,  whatever  the  subject  may  be,  are  in- 
cluded, and  so  are  all  inventions.  There  is  no  limit- 
ation to  science  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

In  Canada  the  right  of  copyright  lasts  for 
tw^enty-eight  years  and  may  be  renewed  there- 
after Jor  fourteen  years.  In  order  to  be  pro- 
tected by  this  law  an  author  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must  register  his  work  in  Canada  and 
pubbsh  it  there  inside  of  a  month  of  its  having 
Deen  published  elsewhere. 

Other  British  colonies  possess  local  copyright 
laws  peculiar  to  themselves. 

International  Copyright  has  been  a  slow  growth, 
and   is  determined  by  the  laws  of  each  nation. 

The  English  International  Copyright  Act  pro- 
vides that  a  work  having  been  published  first  in 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  English  laws  just  as  if  it  had  been 
issued  first  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  it  fol- 
lows that  the  work  so  published  possesses  copy- 
right in  those  foreign  lands  which  belong  to  tne 
Berne  Convention  of  1887.  By  a  convention  in 
Berne  in   1887,  Great  Britain  and  possessions, 

Austria-Hungary,    Belgium,    Denmark,    France^_^_paratively  recently  of   large  growth,   have  ex- 
Gtn^aany,  Haiti,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Spain,  Swe^~^  isTed-at  least : 


control;  and  acting  as  such,  as  it  may  create,  so  it  may 
modify  or  destroy,  as  publip  exigency  requires  or  recom- 
mends, .  ,  .  Private  corporations,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which,  in  connection  with 
its  acceptance,  is  regarded  as  a  compact,  and  one  which,  so 
long  as  the  body  corporate  faithfully  observes,  the  legislature 
is  constitutionally  restrained  from  impairing,  by  annexing 
new  terms  and  conditions,  onerous  in  their  operation,  or  in- 
consistent with  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  compact. 
(.AngeU  and  Amts  on  Corporations,  §31,  ch.  i.) 

Corporations  are  of  comparatively  recent 
growth.  Says  Professor  Ely,  in  his  articles  on 
"The  Growth  of  Corporations,"  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  1887 : 

In  thirty  yvars,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

only  one  corporation  was  formed  in  Massachusetts,  and  that 

was  of  an  eleemosynary  character.      When 

Alexander    Hamilton    wrote    his    celebrated 

Hlftory  report  on  the  establishment  of  the  first  United 
States  Bank  in  1790,  there  existed  only  three 
banking  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
Some  estimate  that  railway  corporations  own  one  fourth  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  but  they  did  not  begin  to  exist  until 
more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Gas  companies,  which 
have  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of  corruption  in  states  and 
municipalities,  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  not  in  large  numbers  much  before  1830.  Manufactures 
were  carried  on  in  the  last  century  in  insignificant  shops  by 
men  of  little  wealth  and  of  no  great  social  importance. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  a  hundred  years 
ago  that  corporations  or  joint-stock  companies 
could  not  succeed,  because  they  did  not  appeal 
to  the  stimulus  of  self-interest  as  much  as  pri- 
vate concerns,  and  therefore  must  go  down  in 
competition  with  them.  The  opinion  of  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  (1776),  is 
well  known  when  he  says : 

The  trade  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  always  managed  by 
a  court  of  directors.  This  court,  indeed,  is  frequently  subject 
in  many  respects  to  the  control  of  a  general  court  of  proprie- 
tors. But  the  greater  part  of  those  proprietors  seldom  pre- 
tend to  understand  anything  of  the  business  of  the  company. 
.  .  .The  directors  of  such  companies,  however,  being  the  man- 
agers rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of  their  own,  it  can- 
not well  be  expected  that  they  should  watch  over_  it  with  the 
same  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the  partners  in  a  private 
copartner]^  frequently  watch  over  their  own.  Like  the  stew- 
ards of  a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small 
matters  as  not  for  their  master's  honor.  .  .  .  Negligence  and 
profusion,  therefore,  must  always  prevail,  more  or  less,  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  in  such  a  company.  .  .  .  That 
a  joint-stock  company  should  be  able  to  carry  on  successfully 
any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  when  private  adventurers  can 
come  into  any  sort  of  open  and  fair  competition  with  them, 
seems  contrary  to  all  experience.  .  .  .  The  only  trades 
which  it  seems  possible  for  a  joint-stock  company  to  carry  on 
successfully,  without  an  exclusive  privilege,  are  those  of 
which  all  tne  operations  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  what 
is  called  a  routine,  or  to  such  uniformity  of  method  as  admits 
of  little  or  no  variation. 

Nevertheless    corporations,    altho    only   com- 


den,  Switzerland,  and  Tunis  formed  an  inter- 
national agreement.  Foreign  books  to  receive 
copyright  in  the  U.  S.  must  have  an  edition  man- 
ufactured in  the  U.  S. 

CORPORATIOHS:  A  corporation  may  be 
defined,  in  general,  as  a  body  formed  and  au- 
thorized by  law  to  act  as  a  smgle  individual  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  incor- 
porated. It  is  the  creature  of  the  State,  and 
can  do  only  that  which  it  is  allowed  to  do  by 
the  State  m  the  act  which  gives  it  birth,  but 
within  those  limits  it  can  act  as  freely  as  any 
individual.  Corporations  are  usually  divided 
into  public  and  private  corporations. 


Over  the  former  the  legislature,  as  the  trustee  or  guardian 
o(  tbe  public  intercsu,  na*  1 


I  the  exdosive  and  nnrestiained 


.  some  four  hundred  years. 
To-day,  however,  the  corporate  field,  partic- 
ularly in  the  U.  S.,  covers  enterprises  of  every 
conceivable  nature.  Manufacturing  corporations 
embracing  every  thinkable  need  or  luxury  of 
the  human  being,  distributing  concerns  selling 
every -kind  and  class  of  necessity  and  luxury 
in  the  lines  of  food,  clothing,  or  what  not,  are 
carried  on  in  the  corporate  form.  Transportation 
methods  of  every  kind,  from  the  stage-coach  to 
the  powerful  locomotive  and  electric  engine,  from 
the  coal-cart  to  the  automobile,  are  operated 
by  corporations.  Our  department  stores,  our 
restaurants,  our  candy  manufacturers,  our  the- 
aters, our  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  ad- 
vertising in  the  street-cars,  many  of  the  metro- 
politan barber  shops,  the  bootblack  stands  and 
the  news  stands  and  book  stores,  are  operated 
by  corporations.    Not  a  large  building  is  now 
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put  up  in  American  cities  but  that  an  enormous 
corporation  puts  in  the  fcfundation;  another  cor- 
poration erects  the  superstructure  and  still  others 
put  on  the  finishing  touches,  while  usually  a  large 
realty  or  investing  corporation  owns  and  operates 
the  building  itseu.  The  hats  we  wear,  the  um- 
brellas we  carry,  the  clothes,  all  are  shaped  and 
produced  to  a  large  extent  through  corporate 
activity. 

Not  only  is  the  corporate  field  diversified  in 
the  different  classes  of  business  and  commercial 
underti^dngs,  but  it  is  also  of  gigantic  scope  and 
size.  The  estimated  national  wealth  of  the  U. 
S.  at  the  present  time  is  in  excess  of  $110,000,- 
000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  of  this  total 
wealth,  something  like  one  half  is  owned  in  cor- 
porate form.  If  we  eliminate  agricultural  wealth 
and  confine  our  estimate  to  only  the  wealth 
represented  in  manufacturing,  transportation, 
and  like  industries,  we  find  that  over  eighty  per 
cent  of  such  wealth  is  in  corporate  form.  The 
tendency  at  the  present  time  is  for  the  corporate 
growth  to  increase  several  times  more  rapidly 
than  the  growth  of  private  concerns.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  not  only  do  most  new  underta- 
kings start  under  the  corporate  form,  but  the 
tendency  of  former  private  concerns  to  combine 
as  they  grow  and  enter  the  corporate  form  seems 
absolutely  irresistible. 

The  following  figures  from  Moody's  Manual 
for  1907  not  only  demonstrate  the  great  magni- 
tude 01  the  corporate  field,  but  illustrate  the 
pronounced  tendency  of  the  smaller 

Bj^Mjjj—    concerns  to  combine  with  or  become 

^^^  swallowed  in  the  larger  -ones.  For 
the  year  ended  May  i,  1907,  the 
Manual  reports  facts  and  figures  on  about  333,- 
000  miles  of  steam  railroad  in  the  U.  S.,  repre- 
senting a  combined  par  value  capitalization  in 
stodcs  and  bonds,  all  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  of  about  $13,900,000,000.  These  to- 
tals embrace  1,419  active,  existent  corporations, 
all  of  which  have  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding 
in  one  form  or  another.  Of  this  number  of  cor- 
porations, however,  no  less  than  688,  representing 
196,439  miles  of  railroad  and  having  outstanding 
$13,931,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds,  are  con- 
trolled by  fifty-seven  large  corporations ;  and  the 
remaining  674  companies,  whicn  are  independent 
of  control,  represent  only  35,588  miles  an*  about 
$977,000,000  of  capitalization.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage 
of  the  country  and  more  than  92  per  cent  of  the 
par  value  capitalization  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions of  the  country  are  embraced  in  the  control 
of  fifty-seven  larger  corporations  or  contiollihg 
systems. 

The  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  other  corporate 
undertakings  in  the  U.  S.  are  also  interesting, 
both  as  regards  magnitude  and  tendency,  and 
all  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  businesses 
of  every  nature  are  year  by  year  going  into  the 
larger  corporate  form.  The  figures  given  in  the 
Manual  for  1907,  covering  the  street-railway  in- 
dustry, the  gas-  and  electric-light  industry,  the 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  other  public  utility 
undertakings,  as  well  as  the  field  of  manufacturing 
and  misceUaneous  enterprise,  show  that  over 
$30,000,000,000  of  capitalization  is  to-day  in 
corporations,  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  which  in 
eacn  individual  case  aggregate  at  least  $500,000, 
and  are  more  or  less  m  the  hands  of  investors 
and  the  public  generally.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that    including    the    steam  -  railroad    industry, 


represented  by  a  capitalization  of  about  $14,- 
000,000,000,  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  in 
corporate  form  in  this  country  is  approximately 
$34,000,000,000,  without  considering  the  many 
thousand  smaller  corporations  of  less  than  $500,- 
000  capital  and  also  the  banking  and  tnist  com- 
panies and  other  financial  institutions  of  like 
nature. 

Contrary  to  a  very  general  impression,  the 
owners  of  corporate  wealth  in  this  country  are 
not  alone  a  few  millionaires,  but  a  multitude  of 
small  investors  whose  average  hold- 
ai,„^  ings  are  probably  less  than  $10,000 
l^|jj^  each.  Many  of  these  are  $5,000  in- 
vestors and  still  more  of  them  hold 
less  than  $1,000  each.  In  1905  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reported  that 
the  railroads  of  the  country  then  had  337,8|i 
shareholders.  As  th^  estimate  is  necessarily 
inaccurate  and  incomplete  because  of  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  stockholders  do  not  have  the 
certificates  in  their  names,  the  truth  probably  is 
that  there  are  at  least  ^uble  this  number  of 
holders.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  system  alone  has  had  on  its 
books  as  high  as  40,000  stockholders.  The  num- 
ber of  holders  of  railroad  bonds  is  entirely  un- 
known, but  should  at  least  equal  that  of  stock- 
holders, thus  giving  us  as  a  fair  estimate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,500,000  of  investors  in  the 
steam-railroad  industry  alone.  If  we  add  to  this 
1,500,000  more  to  represent  the  number  of  in- 
vestors in  other  corporate  undertakings  which 
are  not  private  or  close,  we  have  in  all  about 
3,000,000  investors  who  are  the  owners  of  the 
corporate  wealth  of  the  U.  S.  Of  course,  a  pro- 
portion of  these  investors  are  outside  of  the  U. 
S.,  altho  what  percentage  is  difficult  to  guess. 
If,  however,  we  include  all  enterprises  in  which 
foreign  capital  would  naturally  enter,  including 
mining  undertakings,  it  would  probably  be  fair 
to  estimate  15  per  cent  of  the  above  total  as 
foreign,  thus  leaving  approximately  3,550,000 
persons  to  represent  the  ownership  of  the  lai^ 
corporate  wealth  of  the  ootmtry. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  fig- 
ures do  not  embrace  the  ordinary  "close"  cor- 
porations. The  close  corporation  is  different 
trom  the  others  in  the  fact  that  its  entire  stock  is 
usually  owned  by  a  few  individuals  who  are  the 
actual  managers  of  the  enterprise  itself.  Thus  it 
is,  in  effect,  precisely  similar  to  the  old-style  part- 
nership as  lar  as  its  responsibility  to  outsiders 
is  concerned,  and  its  success  or  failure  in  a  finan- 
cial sense  therefore  involves  only  those  who  are 
actively  connected  with  it. 

Concurrently  with  the  rise  of  the  modem  cor- 
poration have  come  in  various  economic  and 
social  problems  which  would  otherwise  never 
have  arisen.  Under  the  old  form  of  partnership 
the  business  man  or  firm  usually  found  it  neces- 
sary to  either  limit  the  amount  of  the  business 
he  might  do  to  his  personal  financial  capacity, 
or  else  make  use  of^  additional  capital  through 
the  aid  of  a  money-lender.  Under  the  corporate 
form,  however,  securities  are  issued  which  pro- 
duce the  necessary  capital  to  extend  business 
and  handle  increased  business,  as  well  as  to  im- 
prove credit  generally.  These  securities  are  of 
two  classes,  stocks  and  bonds.  The  stockholder 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  concern  itself 
as  did  tiie  old-fashioned  partner,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  stockholder  is  not  necessarily  an 
active  partner,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the 
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debts  of  the  concern  beyond  the  amount  of  his 
shares.  The  bondholder,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  in  the  same  ]>osition  as  the  old-fashioned 
money-lender;  that  is,  he  is  a  creditor  and  his 
loan  is  tisually  secured  by  some  sort  of  mortgage 
on  the  property.  The  difference  between  a  stock 
and  a  bond,  uierefore,  is  simply  the  difference 
between  the  owner  and  the  loaner. 

While  the  modem  form  of  corporate  enterprise 
has  slowly  evolved,  and  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
old  partnership  method,  yet  it  has  in  modem 
times  taken  on  features  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  partnership.  For 
Canltalua-  instance,  in  the  matter  of  capitali- 
Vjjiij  zation,  the  stock  companv  of  to-day 
is  usually  capitalized  far  beyond  the 
invested  value  of  the  undertaking 
itself.  For  instance,  if  a  former  partnership  rep- 
resents an  actual  invested  cash  capital  of  $i,ooo,- 
ooo,  and  is  showing  a  net  profit  to  its  owners  of 
$400,000  per  annum  (which  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence),  when  it  is  converted  into  a  corpora- 
tion its  capitalization  will  be  based  not  on  the 
original  investment,  but  on  the  earning  power 
in  connection  with  the  current  rate  of  mterest, 
future  prospects,  etc.  In  this  particular  case,  for 
instance,  the  capitalization  of  a  corporation  ta- 
king over  such  a  business  would  not  be  less  than 
$4,000,000,  basing  our  estimate  on  the  showing 
of  earnings  alone.  Should  there  be  other  con- 
siderations, such  as  patent  rights,  franchises,  or 
special  conditions  which  would  insure  a  steady 
future  growth,  the  capitalization  would  be  very 
much  more  than  this;  possibly  twice  as  much. 
The  bond  issue  alone  which  mi^ht  be  put  on  to 
such  a  property  might  run  as  high  as  $3,000,000 
or  $4,000,000.  Thus  has  come  in  the  custom  of 
'what  is  popiilarly  known  as  "stock- watering." 
The  difierence  between  the  actual  invested 
amount  of  cash  in  the  plant  and  the  capitalization 
itself  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  "water." 
While  stock-watering  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  vicious  practise  and  its  elimination  looked  upon 
as  a  great  remedy  for  the  evils  of  corporate  en- 
terprise, yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  elimination 
-would  not  be  a  remedy  at  all,  for  the  reason  that 
stock-watering  is  not  the  evil  itself,  but  simply 
one  of  the  results  of  certain  evils  which  are  bound 
up  in  corporate  as  well  as  many  other  industrial 
and  commercial  undertakings  m  this  and  other 
countries.  The  capitaUzation  of  a  corporation 
in  the  shape  of  stocks  and  bonds  does  not  of  it- 
self have  any  effect  on  the  relationship  of  the 
corporation  with  its  customers  or  with  the  public 
eenerally.  A  corporation  of  f  1,000,000  capital, 
for  instance,  cannot,  by  raising  its  stock  certifi- 
cates to  $10,000,000,  make  any  changes  in  the 
prices  of  its  products  unless  some  other  factor 
enters  in  besides  the  mere  one  of  the  increase  in 
the  face  value  of  its  stock  certificates.  If  it  does 
so  increase  its  capitalization,  the  actual  value  of 
its  business  will  be  no  greater  than  before  and 
the  price  of  its  stock  certificates  will  of  course 
depreciate  accordingly.  If,  however,  it  increases 
its  capital  to  represent  some  tangible  acquisition 
which  it  did  not  possess  before,  then,  but  then 
only,  it  will  have  made  a  distinct  gain  in  its  as- 
sets. To  illustrate  this,  the  recent  incident 
brought  out  by  the  Harriman  investigating  com- 
mittee, of  the  increase  in  capitalization  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  some  years  ago,  is 
worthy  of  mention.  Prior  to  this  increase  in 
capitalization,  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  had 
for  yean  beea  growing  in  value  as  a  result  of  the 


increase  in  population  along  its  lines  and  gen- 
eral expansion  of  industry  and  commerce  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Its  terminals  and  all  other 
assets  had  shown  the  natural  and  automatic  in- 
crease to  which. all  enterprises  of  this  nature  are 
heirs  in  a  growing  country  like  the  U.  S.,  but  the 
old  management  had  never  discounted  these  in- 
creased values  in  the  capitaUzation.  When  the 
Harriman  interests  took  hold  of  the 
gj^u        property,  however,  they  immediately 

■ttuliui  <iecided  to  capitalize  the  automatic 
^""^  growth  in  value  of'this  railroad  sys- 
tem and  added  approximately  $60,- 
600,000  in  stocks  and  bond^  to  the  former  capi- 
talization. In  other  words^  prior  to  this  time  its 
"monopoly"  or  special  privilege  had  not  been 
capitalized,  and  all  the  Harriman  interests  did 
was  to  bring  the  face  vtuue  of  the  securities  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rfiinway  up  to  the  current 
value  of  its  monopoly  or  special  privilege.  They 
put  no  water  into  the  property  in  the  sense  of 
trying  to  capitalize  a  vacuity,  as  is  popularly 
stated. 

The  remedy  for  corporate  evils,  therefore,  does 
not  lie  along  the  line  of  prohibitive  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  face  value  in  stocks  or 
bonds  which  may  be  placed  upon  a  property, 
b«t  will  be  found  rather  through  an  examination 
of  the  conditions  which  enable  the  heads  of  cor- 
porations to  issue  vast  amounts  of  securities, 
which,  while  not  representing  actual  cash  invest- 
ment, do  nevertheless  represent  something  of  a 
tangible  nature.  This  tangible  something  may 
be  patent  rights,  tariff  protection,  franchise  priv- 
ileges, or  something  else  of  an  exclusive  nature. 
Only  when  this  feature  of  the  situation  is  exam- 
ined and  analyzed  will  this  vital  problem  of 
corporate  capitalization  be  permanently  solved. 

Another  condition  whicn  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  change  of  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  through  the  corporate  form  is  the  con- 
centration of  control  of  industry,  commerce, 
finance,  etc.,  without  the  same  concentration  of 
responsibility.  That  is  to  say,  while  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  corporate  manager  in  order  to  be 
successful  to  bear  great  responsibility,  yet  he  is 
usually  now  more  in  the  position  of  an  employee 
than  an  owner.  Under  the  partnership  form  the 
manager  felt  a  financial  responsibility  and  liabil- 
ity which  he  now  seldom  feels.  He  is  usually 
employed  under  a  large  salary,  and  while  the 
faimre  of  the  organization  may  mvolve  him  finan- 
cially, yet  not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  will  the 
great  body  of  stockholders  or  bondholders,  who 
must  supply  the  necessary  capital,  and  who  un- 
like the  salaried  manager,  get  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  income  until  it  is  actually  earned  and 
can  be  drawn  out  of  the  business.  It  is,  there- 
fore, often  the  case  that  the  corporation  will  be 
so  managed  as  to  benefit  the  officers  and  directors 
at  the  expense  of  the  stockholders. 

The  foregoing  situation  is  illustrated  in  many 
ways  in  modem  corporate  enterprise  where  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  With  corporate  capital- 
izations running  up  into  the  billions  of  dollars 
and  controlling  entire  industries,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  control  in  close  touch  with  large 
financial  and  banking  interests.  Thus  the  gigan- 
tic railroad,  industrial,  and  public  utility  cor- 
porations of  the  U.  S.  are  all  managed  from  what 
IS  commonly  known  as  "the  Wall  Street  end." 
That  is,  the  control  of  the  companies,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  boards  of  directors  and  officers,  is 
all  in  the  bands  of  the  banking  interests  of  the 
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country,  who  supply  the  necessary  capital,  com- 
bine the  plants,  form  underwritmg  syndicates, 
float  the  securities,  devise  the  plans  of  capitali- 
zation and  stand  at  the  forefront  of  the  financial 
organizations.  The  boards  of  directors  are  usu- 
ally chosen  by  the  banking  interests,  and  of 
course  all  matters  of  policy  are  either  devised  or 
approved  by  these  same  banking  interests.  Nat- 
urally the  banking  interests  advocate  policies 
which  will  serve  to  strengthen  their  control  of  the 
particular  industries  and  conserve  whatever  spe- 
cial privileges  the  enterprises  may  have.  The 
methods  employed,  while  often  of  the  best  kind 
possible,  do  not  universally  result  in  the  advan- 
tage of  or  even  equitable  treatment  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

A  further  result  of  large  corporate  enterprise 
is  the  necessity  for  the  lar^  privileged  corpora- 
tion to  interfere  with  legislation.     On  the  one 
hand  we  find  a  public  sentiment  very 
PrlTil«ffea    antagonistic  to  corporations  gener- 
rriTuaga    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  other  hand  we  find 

the  corporations  endeavoring,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  influence  and  guide  legisla- 
tion. There  is  a  reason  for  corporate  interfer- 
ence with  legislation  which  is  a  perfectly  rational 
one.  Inasmuch  as  practically  all  antagonistic 
legislation,  which  is  favored  by  the  public,  is  pf 
the  nature  of  attack  on  results  and  not  on  causes, 
and  often,  if  carried  through,  has  the  vicious  ef- 
fect of  doing  harm  in  greater  amount  to  the  com- 
munity itself  than  to  the  corporation,  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  corporate  managers  of  the 
country  should  regard  the  legislation  as  stupid, 
inane,  and  futile,  and  should  use  all  means  in  their 

f)ower  to  retard  it.  This  condition  of  things  will 
ogically  continue  until  people  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  in  attacking  corporate  forms  and  not  special 
privileges,  they  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

A  word  needs  to  be  said  in  relation  to  the  cor- 
poration as  a  field  for  actual  investment  of  funds. 
Practically  all  investments,  outside  of  those 
placed  in  real-estate  bonds  and  mortgages,  are 
corporation  investments.  There  are  two  meth- 
ods by  which  money  is  invested  in  corporation 
enterprises.  These  are  direct  and  indirect.  The 
person  who  places  his  investment  directly  in  a 
specific  undertaking,  or  through  a  banker  or 
broker,  is  a  direct  mvestor.  He  personally  be- 
comes a  stock-  or  bondholder  in  a  corporation 
of  his  own  choosing.  But  the  man  who  deposits 
his  money  in  a  savings-bank,  trust  or  insurance 
company,  or  state  or  national  bank,  is  an  indirect 
corporation  investor.  His  money  goes  from  the 
institution  into  an  investment  of  some  sort,  where 
it  earns  the  interest  which  he  receives  and  possi- 
bly a  little  more.  In  the  former  case  he  sees  his 
money  at  work;  it  stays  presumably  in  the  place 
where  he  put  it.  In  the  latter  case  he  delegates 
the  matter  of  actual  investment — to  the  bank — 
which  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  trustee,  and  in- 
vests his  money  for  him.  And  in  both  cases  the 
money  may  easily  be  invested  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. Thus,  in  the  latter  case,  he  may  place  his 
money  in  a  savings-bank,  and  the  bank  may  then 
invest  it  in  New  York  Central  Railroad  bonds. 
In  the  former  case  he  may  himself,  through  an 
investment  banker,  purchase  New  York  Central 
bonds.  His  money  is  in  the  same  enterprise  in 
both  instances,  the  chief  difference  being  that  in 
one  case  he  knows  it  and  in  the  other  he  does  not. 

.  The  growth  of  large  corporate  activity  in  the 
TJ.  S.  £iring  the  past  twenty  years  is  concisely 
reflected  by  the  growth  of  Wall  Street  as  a  finan- 


cial center.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  all  cor- 
porate enterprises  are  there  dealt  in  in  greatly 
mcreasing  volume  year  by  year,  and  where  a 
generation  ago  the  dealings  in  corporate  securities 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  steam-railroad 
stocks  and  bonds,  to-day  they  cover  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  corporate  undertaking,  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  transactions  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  including  those  outside  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  now  represent  corporate  enterprises 
which  are  entirely  independent  of  steam  railroads. 
That  this  tendency  will  continue  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt,  and  that  within  the  next  genera- 
tion all  business  undertakings  of  any  size  what- 
ever will  be  in  the  hands  of  greatly  enlarged  and 
steadily  growing  corporate  organizations  seems 
to  be  almost  certain  John  Moody. 

CORRUPTION  Ur  GOVERHHERT  AITO  COM- 
MERCE: In  this  article  we  consider  corruption 
in  the  United  States  only,  because,  considered  as 
a  social  factor  in  contradistinction  from  a  ques- 
tion of  individual  ethics — and  in  this  encyclopedia 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  social  aspect — 
corruption  in  commerce  and  government  has  ad- 
mittedly developed  in  the  U.  S.  as  a  social  phe- 
nomenon, very  much  more  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
average  American  business  man,  or  even  the 
average  American  legislator,  is  more  dishonest 
than  the  average  European.  That  is  another 
question  and  would  lead  us  far.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  dishonesty.'  Hypocrisy,  e.  g.,  is  not 
characteristic  of  America.  Corruption  in  gov- 
ernment in  Europe  is  undoubtedly  much  more 
concealed  than  in  the  U.  S.,  and  much  more  com- 
mon than  many  realize.  Generalizations  in  morals 
are  unsafe.  Yet  when  all  is  said,  corruption  in 
commerce  and  government  is  undoubtedly  car- 
ried on  in  the  U.  S.  in  a  larger  and,  certainly,  in  a 
more  open  way  than  in  Europe.  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  best  studied  here  ana  will  cover  and  in- 
clude almost  every  variety  of  corruption  to  be 
found  anywhere,  even  tho  some  forms  of  corrup- 
tion maybe  even  more  existent  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  consider  the  subject  under  Corruption 
in  Commerce;  in  Elections;  in  Municipalities;  in 
Legislatures,  State  and  National :  Causes. 

Corruption  in  Commerce 

Corruption  in  commerce  has,  at  least  until 
recently,  been  generally  considered  far  less  fre- 
quent than  corruption  in  governmental  trans- 
actions. Many  facts  to-day,  however,  are  lead- 
ing people  to  question  this  view,  and  also  to  ask 
themselves  if  even  the  corruption  in  government 
is  not  largely  due  to  the  corruption  of  government 
by  large  and  often  most  reputable  corporate  com- 
mercial interests  and  institutions.  According  to 
Mr.  C.  R.  Woodruff,  in  his  survey  of  municipal 
progress  for  1904: 

The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Trust  Company  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  in  1901  the  banks  of  the  country 
lost  $1,665,109  from  defalcations,  and  in  190a  $1,700,301. 
while  the  editor  of  Midland  Mutiicipalitits  is  responsible  for 
the  statement  that  the  loss  of  federal,  county,  and  municipal 
governments  from  the  same  cause  was  $1,283,055  in  1901, 
and  $1,067,789  in  1901.     So  that  for  these  two  years  the  em- 

tloyees  and  oiliceiB  of  banks  defaulted  in  the  amount  of 
1, 024,569  more  than  did  all  the  public  officials  in  the  country. 
These  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  all  the  forms  of 
governmental  corruption,  but  they  do  not  all  the  forms  of 
commercial  corruption.  They  cover  solely  one  form  of  dishon- 
esty, but  show  that  the  average  run  of  public  office  is  as  honest 
— yes,  a  little  more  so — than  the  average  run  of  bank  offi- 
cers. Astheeditor  of  the  Midland  Muntcipalities  pertinently 
remarks,  "The  fact  is  that  neither  the  bankeis  nor  the  offi- 
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oals  are  as  a  class  dishonest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  look  after 
the  interests  in  their  care  much  better  than  the  avera^  man 
looks  after  fais  business.  With  the  vast  sums  handled  each 
year  by  the  officials  or  the  banks,  the  amount  lost  in  defalca- 
tions »  exceptionally  small,  so  small  that  when  compared 
with  the  wh<Me  they  are  hardly  worth  notice,  much  less  an 
excuse  for  general  condemnation." 

Defalcation,  however,  is  but  a  single  form  and 
probably  a  minor  form  of  commercial  corruption. 
Bribe97  and  adulteration  of  goods,  the  dishonest 
manipulation  of  stock,  stock-watering,  stock- 
gambling,  the  falsifying  of  accounts,  the  mis- 
representation of  values,  the  obtaining  of  "graft" 
(or  unearned  and  dishonest  participation  in  finan- 
cial transactions)  is  much  more  common.  For 
Adulteration  op  Food,  Stock-Watering,  and 
Stock-Gambling,  see  those  subjects. 

A  writer  in  the  Independent  (Sept.,  1904),  who 
is  stated  to  be  a  business  man  of  responsibility 
and  large  experience,  but  wjio  for  obvious  reasons 
does  not  sign  his  name,  gives  many  concrete 
illustrations  of  corruption  in  commerce.    He  says : 

The  growth  of  large  corporations,  where  the  buying  is 
separate  from  the  ownership,  where  the  buyer's  personal 
interests  may  be  worked  on  if  he  is  at  all  susceptible  to  cor- 
ruption or  bunded  if  he  is  not  very  shrewd,  has  opened  the 
btuiness  field  for  the  Old  World  diplomacy  of  intrigue  and 
corruption,  and  corruption  flourishes  there  in  a  way  that  few 
appreciate.  There  is  no  publicity  of  the  corrupti&n.  When 
the  heads  find  it  out  they  may  remedy  it,  but  that  is  all  and 
tbey  keep  it  quiet.  .  .  .  Tliis  corruption  is  rapidly  growing. 

As  an  instance  of  one  form  of  corruption  he 
quotes  the  following  from  a  New  York  buyer: 

"  Of  course  I  give  presents,  or,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so, 
commissions  and  bribes.  You  can't  do  business  in  any  other 
way.  I'm  not  paid  a  salary  of  S  lo.ooo  a  year  to  hesitate  at  a 
Httle  check-giving,  when  I  can't  get  the  business  otherwise. 
They  all  do  it.  You  know  the  case  of  Brown,  who  bought  for 
A.  X  B.  (mentioning  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
New  York  City).  He  used  to  turn  over  to  C.  &  D.  (a  promi-  ~ 
nent  manufacturer  of  cloaks  and  dresses)  business  to  the 
amouzit  of  $300,000  or  $400,000  a  year.  They  gave  him  a 
IwtjWTi-stone  house  up-town  in  New  York,  where  he  lived  for 
years.  Every  one  knew  it,  and  it  is  said  that  both  A.  &  B, 
knew  it  at  the  time,  but  they  said  they  did  not  care  if  Brown 
did  get  bouses  and  money,  that  he  had  made  his  department 
^y  big  profits  and  that  was  what  they  looked  at.  Later  on 
C.  &  D.  actually  made  Brown  one  of  the  partners  in  their  firm, 
so  that  he  shared  in  their  inofits,  and  he  was  still  the  buyer 
for  A.  &  B." 

Later,  when  others  bad  talked,  he  said:  "I  have  an  under- 
standing with  my  house  ttiat  I  can  draw  up  to  $35,000  a  year 
and  no  questions  asked.  1  always  carry  several  thousand 
doHaxs  with  me."  And  here  he  showed  a  roll  of  bills.  "Oft- 
times  I  meet  a  squ^mish  cuss  and  have  to  handle  him  with 
gloves.  111  get  him  around  to  my  hotel  in  the  evening  and 
we'll  have  drinks  and  cigars  served  and  a  little  game  of  poker; 
of  course  I  always  lose.  Nothing  is  said,  but  I  book  a  good- 
nzed  order  before  I  go,  and  really  that  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
methods;  when  the  man  comes  right  out  and  asks  for  money 
then  I  usually  have  to  pay  a  big  price." 

Foremen  in  factories  are  often  bribed  to  demand 
certain  brands  of  goods  or  certain  articles  for  use 
in  their  factories.     The  corruption  or  "  graft "  in 
real  estate  deals  has  become  noto- 
_    -  .,  rious.     The  use  of  blackmail  in  the 

laordlnary  i^ggeT  press  of  the  country  and  of 
BuincM  p^jjj  editorials  and  "  fake ' '  telegraph- 
ic reports  in  the  larger  papers  is 
wen  known.  The  use  of  more  or  less  fraudulent 
advertisements  is  almost  universal.  The  prices 
put  upon  articles  in  stores  has  often  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  cost  of  production.  These 
are  but  a  few  instances  of  dishonesty  in  or- 
dinary commercial  proceedings.  Very  many 
business  men  believe  it  is  impossible  to-day  to 
conduct  business  with  strict  regard  to  truth. 

When  one  comes  to  the  larger  commercial 
transactions,  corruption  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
prevalent.     Says  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson: 

The  exposures  are  fresh  in  mind  of  the  boodlers  in  St.  Louis 
ajid  Philadelpbia,  of  the  meat  packers,  and  the  insurance 


officers  and  directors,  and  Wall  Street  financiers.  Were 
these,  like  ordinary  crimes,  the  occasional  lapses  of  individ- 
uals, they  would  have  little  or  no  weight.  But  tht  remttrkablt 
tkintis  thai  wlurmr  tht  probe  happtns  to  bt  instrttd,  tht  samt 
condiiion  is  found.  Everywhere,  in  every  case,  every  raU- 
road.  every  packer,  every  valuable  franchise,  every  life-in- 
surance company,  every  tax  return  that  has  been  investigated, 
has  been  found  lawless,  perjured,  brazenly  rotten,  when 
judged  by  either  legal  or  moral  standards.  Did  not  the 
statute  of  limitation  intervene,  Mr.  Folk.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Jerome,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  could  be  kept  busy  the  remainder 
of  their  days,  and  could  every  day  give  material  for  yellow 
head-lines.  It  is  the  yellow  history  that  is  at  fault,  not  yel- 
low journalism. 

Life-insurance  companies  supposed  to  be  the 
most  reputable  have  been  found  to  have  altered 
their  books  overnight,  to  avoid  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  The  New  3|prk  Life-  Insurance  Company 
was  declared  to  havlpaid  their  "  legislative  agent 
$416,927  during  five  years,  besides  $235,000  for 
which  no  receipt  Vas  given,  and  $134,000  for  per- 
sonal use.  The  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
could  borrow  $80,000  of  his  and  other  companies 
at  ij  per  cent.  Mr.  McCurdy,  president  of  the 
Mutual,  received  a  salary  of  $150,000  a  year,  and 
his  son  $30,000,  besides  $91,766  in  commissions, 
while  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Thebaud,  received 
$147,687.  (See  Insurance.)  The  investigation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  considered  by 
many  one  of  the  best  managed  roads  in  the 
coimtry,  showed  department  officials  receiving 
large  sums  for  granting  illegal  favors  to  certain 
companies.  The  revelations  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  in  his  "  Frenzied  Finance  "  have  been  dis- 
counted but  never  answered.  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  after  his  sensational  but  sub- 
ComstioA  stantiated  exposure  of  the  Standard 
^1  Oil's  dishonest  and  corrupt  methods. 
Corporations  ^'^^^^  convinced  that  he  was  but 
attacking  individual  cases  of  a  uni 
form  system,  and  the  question  arises: 
What  great  corporation's  money  is  not  tainted? 

The  evil  has  not  ^own  in  a  day.  As  long 
ago  as  187 1  Charles  Francis  Adams,  since  him- 
self president  of  a  great  railroad  organization, 
wrote  ("Chapters  on  Erie"): 

The  system  of  corporate  life  and  corporate  power,  as  ap- 
plied to  industrial  development,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It 
tends  always  to  development,  always  to  consolidation;  it  is 
ever  grasping  new  powers  or  insidiously  exercising  covert  in- 
fluences. Even  now  the  system  threatens  the  central  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  belief  is  common  in  America  that  the 
day  is  at  hand  when  corporations  far  greater  than  ever — 
swaying  power  such  as  has  never  in  the  world's  history  been 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  mere  private  citiiens,  controlled  by 
single  men  like  Vanderbilt,  or  by  combinations  of  men  like 
Fisk,  Gould,  and  Sage — after  having   created  a  system  of 

auiet  but  irrepressible  corruption,  will  ultimately  succeed  in 
irecting  government  i^elf.  .  .  .  It  is  a  new  power  for  which 
our  language  contains  no  name.  We  know  what  aristocracy, 
autocracy,  democracy  are,  but  we  have  no  word  to  express 
"government  by  moneyed  corporations." 

In  189s  Judge  William  J.  Gaynor  of  the  New- 
York  Supreme  Court,  writing  to  the  St.  Louis 
Mercantile  Club  a  letter  for  JdBferson  Day,  said : 

The  untold  millions  of  sham,  dishonest,  and  oppressive 
paper  stock  and  bonds  now  existing  in  this  country,  issued 
generally  upon  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  law  OTatui- 
tously,  and  to  pay  dividends  and  interest  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  to  sap  agricultural,  mechanical,  manufacturing, 
mercantile,  professional,  and  all  other  honest  industry,  may 
well  be  the  subject  of  grave  thought  by  those  who  meet  to 
recur  to  and  keep  alive  principles  which  are  wholly  antago- 
nistic to  such  a  condition,  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
paramount  while  such  a  condition  exists. 

In  1904,  Supreme  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  ad- 
dressing the  Albany  Law  School,  June  i,  said: 

To-day's  great  temptation  to  the  lawyer  as  a  lawmaker 
comes  from  the  marvelous  development  of  corporate  interests. 
The  corporations  themselves  are  colossal  in  size,  alluring  by 
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the  masnitude  of  their  achievements,  tempting  not  merdy 
by  the  money  they  possess  and  with  which  they  can  teward, 
but  more  by  the  influence  they  can  exert  in  &vcr  of  the  indi- 
vidual lawmalcCT  in  the  furtherance  of  liis  personal  advance- 
'  ment.     No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  these  mighty 

corporationa  are  holding  out  most  temptixig  inducements  to 
the  lawmaker  to  regard  in  lawmaking  their  interests  rather 
than  the  welfare  of  the  nation.    Senators  and  representa- 
tives have  owed  their  places  to  corporate  influence,  and  that 
influence  has  been  exerted  under  an  expectation,  if  not  an  un- 
derstanding, that  by  them  as  lawmakers  the  corporate  inter- 
ests shall  be  subserved.     I  am  not  here  to  deny  the  value  of 
corporations.     I  realize  the  ma^tude  of  the  work  that  is 
I>o^ble  through  such  comliinations,  and  I  do  not  deny  their 
light  to  be  heard  before  any  legislative  body  in  defense  of 
their  rights  or  in  furtherance  of  their  interests.     But  the 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  power- 
ful and  that  the  pressure  of  so  much  power 
JvitlM       upon  the  individual   lawmaker  tempts  him 
Til  J.1UJ.I        *°  f"";?**  t*"*  nation  and  remember  the  oor- 
*"""        poration.      And  thg^anger  is  greater  because 
It  is  insidious.      Hire  may  be  no  written 
agreement.     There  may  be  in  fact  no  agree- 
ment at  all  and  yet  when  the  lawmaker  understands  that  the 
power  exists  wbcfa  may  make  for  his  a'dvancement  or  other- 
wise, that  it  will  \»  exerted  according  to  the  pliancy  with 
wUch  he  yields  to  its  solicitations,  it  lifts  the  corporation  into 
a  position  of  constant  danger  and  menace  to  republican  in- 
stitutions.    I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  all  legislators  ore 
influenced  thereby.     On  the  contrary,  I  know'there  are  many 
and  I  trust  they  are  a  large  majority  who  stand  in  the  full  in- 
tegrity of  their  bring,  acting  always  in  accordance  with 
their  judgment  of  the  best  interests  of  tfie  nation;  but  within 
the  limits  of  our  profession,  as  dsewhere  in  the  worid,  are 
many  weak  cbsiacters  who,  while  they  might  not  deliberately 
do  a  dishonest  thing  or  deliberately  prove  false  to  an  oath  or 
obligation,  yet  yield  to  the  pressure  of  corporate  interests, 
deluding  themselves  with  the  idea  that  those  interests  ale  ' 
synonymous  with  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

As  example  of  very  recent  commercial  cor-  . 
ruption  we  quote  from  a  public  letter  of  Mr. 
R.   R.   Bowker  (until  recently  manager  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Company),  addrest  to  Governor 
Hughes.     Speaking  of  his  company  he  says : 

Thete  was  the  prospect  of  a  condition  under  which  the 
company  could  reduce  the  rate  to  one  half  of  what  it  for- 
merly had  been  and  yet  could  pay  a  lo  per  cent  dividend.  In 
the  mean  time,  by  semipolitical  movements,  Mr.  Anthony  N, 
Brady,  with  ex-Mayor  Grant  and  a  well-lmown  trust  com- 
pany, had  organised  a  company,  bought  the  hunchises  of  a 
petty  lighting  organization,  and  made  a  deal  "with  the  late 
W.  C.  Whitney,  then  in  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company,  for  the  supply  of  its  '  surplus  electricity, ' " 
tho  the  Metropolitan  Company  had  need  for  oil  its  electricity. 
Thereupon  the  hint  came  from  a  director  common  to  both  the 
Metropolitan  and  Bdison  companies  that  the 
sole  of  the  Edison  Company  would  be  wise. 
Ks^  York  Deterred  from  opposition  by  the  fear  of  the  po- 
n..  w».«u.i.  I'tical  power  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  others,  the 
BM  monopoly  di„ctoni  acceded.  Mr.  Bowker  had  to  choose 
between  opposing  the  deal  and  getting  the 
best  possible  price  for  the  stockholders.  He 
himself  sacrificed  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  own  stock 
at  a  high  price.  The  company  was  greatly  overcapitalized 
by  an  excessive  issue  of  bonds,  which  were  marketed,  if 
not  illegally,  at  least  by  a  palpable  evasion  of  the  lew.  The 
order  reducing  the  rates  was  rescinded.  In  the  midst  of 
these  transactions  there  was  a  "WaU  Street  whiri,"  and  a 
financial  battle  between  the  various  interests  contending  for 
the  lighting  monopoly  and  its  vast  profits.  Finally,  peace 
was  made  by  consolidation;  the  Btody-Whitney  uiteiests 
were  absorbed  and  were  represented  on  the  gas  board.  The 
final  result  has  been  that  the  ConsoliiUted  Gas  Company  is 
now  entire  master  of  the  gas  and  electric  lighting  of  New 
York  City,  both  public  and  private.  Mr.  Bowker  says  that 
since  the  consolidation  he  believes  that  the  management  has 
•  dealt  fairly  with  the  public.  "But  the  facts  remain,"  he 
adds,  '  that  it  was,  and  is  still,  possible  to  juggle  with  great 
properties  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  and  that  the 
consumer  is  required  to  pay  a  price  that  will  produce  eam- 
in«on  three  times  the  capitalisation  needed  by  the  industry." 
—nt  Outlook.  May  4,  1907. 

As  a  sample  of  management  of  railroad  cor- 
porations we  quote  from  the  Independent  of  May, 
1907,  as  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad: 

A  syndicate  composed  of  Mr.  Harriman,  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff,  James  Stillman,  and  George  T.  Gould  bought  nearly  all 
the  stock  ct  the  company.  Within  six  years,  under  their 
mamigement,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  from  $40,000,000 
to  Stii.Roo,ooo,  altho  only  $21,000,000  was  spent  for  im- 
provemenu.     Large  quantities  of  bonds  issued  by  the  syndi- 


cate were  virtually  sold  to  the  syndicate  t^  sixty-five  and 
then  marketed  at  from  ninety  to  ninety-six,  a  considerable 
part  being  taken  by  the  great  life-insurance  companies.  The 
controlling  owners  also  declared  and  paid  to  themselves  a 
dividend  of  30  per  cent.  The  profits  of  these  transactions 
appear  to  have  exceeded  $14,000,000.  In  due  time  103,000 
shoies  of  the  Alton  stock  were  sold  to  the  Union  Pacifie.  The 
testimony  showed  that  heavy  commissions,  amounting  to 
several  niillions,  had  been  paid  to  the  affiliated  hgnlring-houae 
for  its  services  in  handling  securities. 

Corruption  in  Elections 

The  corrupt  use  of  money  in  elections  is  almost 
as  old  as  elections  themselves.  Such  comiption 
in  Great  Britain,  where  it  was  once  rampant,  as 
well  as  in  Canada  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
has  been<;hecked  by  efficient  Corrupt  Practises 
Laws.  But  in  the  United  States,  tho  perhaps 
now  less  openly  than  formerly,  corruption  still 
exists  very  widely  spread,  while  the  amounts  of 
money  spent  in  elections  have  generally  risen. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  John  G.  Speed  in 
Harper's  Weekly^  (1905),  and  mainly  based  on 
stuaies  of  conditions  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion, shows  the  evil  as  great  as  ever.  In  indus- 
trial states  like  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  with 
portions  of  New  York,  he  finds  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  vote  was  bought.  In  states 
Rgff^  surely  Republican  or  surely  Demo- 
Votan^  cratic  less  sums  are  spent,  but  in  close 
states  like  Indiana  he  estimates  that 
both  parties  spent  in  that  election 
$600,000.  The  retiring  governor  of  that  state. 
Colonel  Durt)in,  declared  that  the  revelations  of 
corruption  were  "astounding."  Smaller  states, 
like  Rhode  Island,  are  "pocket  boroughs"  owned 
by  party  bosses.  In  Maryland  he  estimates  that 
$20o,oo'o  was  spent  and  a  similar  amount  in  West 
Virginia.  In  Montana,  in  the  investigation'  for 
corruption  which  deprived  Senator  Clark  of  his 
senatorial  seat  in  1899  (tho  he  has  been  elected 
since),  it  was  shown  that  as  high  asf  j;o  was  paid 
for  an  ordinary  vote  and  for  a  vote  m  the  legis-  - 
lature  $1 ,000.  In  New  York  City  in  close  ^aras,- 
as  high  as  $10  or  even  $35  is  paid  for  votes. 
Ordinary  prices  are  exprest  by  the  saying  "%a 
for  a  negro  vote,  S2.50  for  a  dago,  $j  for  an 
American."  A  presidential  election  m  New 
York  City  is  said  to  mean  the  expenditure  of 
$574,000  dishonestly  and  nearly  as  much  more 
for  legitimate  expenses.  In  each  of  the  last  two 
mayoralty  campaigns  in  New  York  City  over 
$800,000  was  spent.  These  expenses  are  largely 
levied  by  the  party  machines  upon  the  candidates 
and  are  contributed  to  even  more  by  the  corpo- 
rations which  expect  and  demand  therefor  the 
granting  of  franchises,  favorable  legfislation,  ex- 
emption from  unfavorable  legislation,  or  reduc- 
tions in  taxation,  etc.  Senator  Piatt  testified 
that  an  insurance  company  hke  the  Equitable 
usually  gave  $10,000  a  year  to  his  machine  as  its 
ordinary  political  assessment,  and  more  if  it  ex- 
pected tmusual  favors.  A  small  railroad  paid 
Tammany  $50,000  for  certain  favors.  Candi- 
dates are  assessed  at  a  fixt  ratio  upon  value 
of  their  offices.  For  Supreme  Court  judgeships 
$50,000  and  even  $100,000  has  been  paid.  The 
system  is  not  new. 

The  president  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  before  a 
special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
testified  that  this  "politics  of  business"  was  the 
custom  of  "every  individual  and  corporation  and 
firm,  trust  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it"  (Sen- 
ate Report  No.  485,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  June  ai,  1894).  Asked  if  he  contributed 
to  state  campaign  funds,  said:  "We  always  do 
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that.  ...  In  the  State  of  New  York,  when  the 
Democrat  majority  is  between  40,000  and.«o,- 
000,  we  throw  it  their  way.  In  the  State  of  \fas- 
sachusetts,  when  the  Republican  Party  is  doubtful, 
they  probably  have  the  call.  Wherever  there  is 
a.  dominant  party,  wherever  the  majority  is  very 
large,  that  js  the  party  that  gets  the  contribution, 
bemuse  that  is  the  party  which  controls  local 
matters"  (Supplemental  Report  of  Senator  W.  V. 
Allen  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  (ordered 
May  17,  1894)  to  investigate  alleged  attempts  at 
bribery  by  the  Sugar  Trust). 

The  handling  of  election  money  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  system.  ProfeEsor  Jenks,  investiga- 
ting the  system  in  1892  (and  the  main  methods 
have  not  changed),  says: 

DouMful  ▼oterB  will  not  be  divided  carelessly  into  "blocks 
of  five,  and  each  block  put  into  the  hands  o{  a  trustv  man," 
but  each  doubtful  voter,  being  known,  with  his 'habits,  his 
work,  his  associates,  is  considmd  individually.  If  he  is  one 
whose  vote  can  be  affected  by  honest  penuanon,  the  man  in 
the  party  who  wotild  be  likely  to  have  meet  influence  with 
him  IS  selected  to  work  with  hun,  and  to  influence  his  vote  by 
fair  means,  if  poesibie.  If  he  is  a  man  whose  vote  must  be 
purchased,  he  is  assigned  to  the  worker  who  can  purchase  him 
to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  number  of  "  floaters  "  or  "  com- 
mercials "  as  they  are  variously  called,  is  relatively  large  to  the 
number  of  workers,  it  may  well  be  that  they  will  have  to  bb 
purchased  in  blocks  of  fives  or  blocks  of  tens;  or,  again,  owing 
to  social  reasons,  they  at  times  can  best  be  bought  in  groups 
or  dubs,  or  traded;  out  in  all  cases  where  the  best  work  is 
done,  each  individual  "  floater,"  whether  bought  singly  or  as 
one  of  a  group,  is  looked  after  personally  by  the  man  best 
competent  to  handle  him. 

For  electoral  corruption  in  New  York  City,  see 
Tammany  .  To  Philadelphia,  however,  is  usually 
given  the  palm  of  the  worst  electoral  corruption, 
tho  in  Western  cities  like  Denver  ballot-box  sttlff- 
ing  has  perhaps  been  more  open.  Philadelphia, 
hOTv-ever,  with  47  per  cent  ot  its  citizens  native 
bora ,  and  the  so-called  "  c  ity  of  homes ' '  has  had  at 
least  more  persistent  ring-rule  than  any  other. 
Its  "machine"  has  been  the  most  daring.  A  re- 
port of  the  Municipal  League  says: 


The  assessor  of  a  division  kept  a  disorderiy  house;  he  pad- 
ded his  (voting)  lists  with  fraudulent  names  registered  from 
his  house;  two  of  these  names  were  used  by 
■  dection  officers.   .   .   .  The   constable   of  a 

rhiladal^Ua  division  kept  a  disreputable  house;  a  police- 
man was  assessed  as  living  there.  .  .  .  The 
election  was  held  in  the  disorderly  house  main- 
tained by  the  assessor.  .  .  .  The  man  named  as  judge  had  a 
criminal  charge  for  a  life  offense  pending  against  him.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty- two  votes  were  returned  m  a  division  that 
had  Jess  than  100  legal  votes. 

The  assessor  pads  his  list,  it  is  said,  with  the 
names  of  dead  dogs,  children,  and  non-existent 
persons.  Repeating  is  done  brazenly  and  most 
openly.  The  officers  of  the  league  have  pub- 
lished a  booklet  of  cases  of  policemen  helping  to 
beat  off  citizens  and  election  officers  trying  to  do 
their  duty.  Thousands  of  voters  have  stayed 
away  from  the  polls  declaring  it  was  no  use  to 
vote,  but  have  been  recorded  as  voting  for  the 
machine. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  a  question  of  the  city. 
Says  Professor  Jenks  {Century  Magazine,  Oct., 
ijoj):  "The  probability  is  that,  all  things  con- 
ndered,  in  such  a  state  as  New  York  the  farmers 
are  as  corrupt  as  the  residents  of  the  cities." 

Hunidpal  Corruption 

Among  the  best  studies  of  municipal  corrtip- 
tion  in  Uie  U.  S.  have  been  the  articles  in  Afc- 
Clure's  Magasine  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  and  re- 
published as  "The  Shame  of  the  Cities"  (1904) 
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and  "The  Strug|;le  for  Self -Government"  (1906). 
From  these  articles  we  condense  the  following 
statements: 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis'  municipal  corruption,  tho  long  known  locally, 
came  to  general  attention  through  the  fearless  exposures  by  Mr. 
(now  Governor)  Joseph  W.  Polk,  as  circuit  attorney.  He 
showed  how  Charles  H.  Tiu-ner,  the  millionaire  president  of 
the  Suburban  R^way,  used  (135,000  to  buy  the  (municipal) 
House  of  Delegates;  how  one  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 

fites  made  $25,000  per  year;  how  a  councilman  was  paid 
50,000  for  a  vote  on  a  single  measure;  how  a  franchise  bill  was 
earned  over  the  mayor's  veto  by  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
tjoo,ooo,  and  then  within  a  year  sold  to  Eastern  capitalists 
for  ti, 350,000.  Out  of  this  deal  grew  the  St.  Louis  Transit 
Company.  Mr.  Steffens  shows  how  even  after  conviction 
many  of  the  boodlers  felt  so  secure  as  to  go  right  on  with  their 
corruption.  "In  the  House  of  Delegates  sit,  under  sentence, 
as  follows:  Charies  P.  Kelly,  two  years;  Charles  J.  Deeny, 
three  years  and  five  years;  Henry  A.  Faulkner,  two  years; 
E.  E.  Murrell,  state's  witness,  but  not  tried. 
Nay,  this  house  with  such  a  membership  had 
the  audacity  to  pass  an  appropriation  to  en- 
able Mr.  Polk  to  go  on  with  nis  mvestigation." 
Finally,  Mr.  Folk  reached  Colonel  Edward  R. 
Butler,  the  "boss"  of  the  whole  system  of 
ccrruption,  and  unearthed  his  methods.  Mr. 
Steffens  tells  us  how  this  C^onel  Butler,  on  Irishman  by  birth 
and  a  hotseshoer  by  trade,  wearing  his  apron  in  the  '70's, 
became  first  the  boss  of  his  ward,  then  got  the  dty  rail- 
ways to  buy  a  certain  patent  horseshoe,  and,  making  money, 
developed  into  the  boss  of  his  party,  at  times  almost  openly 
marching  up  repeaters  to  vote  his  party  ticket.  He  next 
worked  through  both  parties  and  made  boodling  his  profession. 
He  sold  franchises  and  privileges  at  regular  prices.  It  was 
alleged  at  the  trials  that  every  transportation  and  public  con- 
venienoe  company  that  touches  St.  Louis  had  dealings  with 
Butler's  combine.  Some  paid  him  a  regular  salary,  others  a 
fee;  others  an  interest  in  tn^  concessions.  Tho  he  ''some- 
times could  rent  or  own  the  mayor,  he  preferred  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  him,  so  he  formed  in  each  part  of  the  legislature 
a  two  thirds  majority — in  the  Council  nine,  in  the  House 
nineteen — which  could  pass  bills  over  a  veto.  These  were 
the  'combines.'  They  were  regularly  organized  and  did 
business  undfr  parliamentary  rules."  Choosing  their  chair- 
man they  would  meet  and  decide  for  how  much  they  would 
enact  certain  bills  or  grant  franchises,  Butler  got  the  most 
and  became  a  -millionaire  two  or* three  times  over.  Dissen- 
sions, however,  &rose  as  to  the  division  of  the  plunder. 
Cliques  onxe  which  had  to  hire  "trailers"  to  follow  their 
agents,  while  Butler  had  to  hire  men  to  betray  these.  AU 
decency  was  gone.  Nevertheless,  boodling  was  good  business 
and  boodlen  from  St.  Louis  would  visit  Chicago,  Qeveland, 
and  Pittsburg,  to  team  what  new  forms  of  graft  had  been  in- 
vented, while  boodlers  from  those  cities  would  visit  St.  l,oui3. 
Every  bit  of  city  property  was  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for 
graft.  A  St.  Louis  banker  estimated  that  the  combines  sold 
(gave  away  so  far  as  the  city  was  concerned)  $50,000,000  of 
franchises  or  assets.  Hr.  Polk,  however,  finally  got  evidence 
against  Colonel  Butler  through  a  division  in  the  rin^.  The 
men  sldpt  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  avoid  indictment 
and  giving  evidence.  Butler  was  convicted,  but  went  on 
with  nis  corruption;  h=s  son  was  nominated  for  Congress,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  reversed  the  judgment,  as  in- 
deed it  did  gradually  with  all  the  boodle  cases.  The  munici- 
pal corruption  was  shown  to  involve  state  corruption,  and 
also  the  leading  citizens  and  practically  every  large  corpora- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Steffens  names  the  St.  Louis  Transit 
Company,  first  and  foremost,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Iron  Moun- 
CoiporatiOIIg  tain  &  Southern,  the  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
«iny,  the  American  Book  Company,  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Oimpany,  among  oth- 
ers. Through  the  confession  of  (Governor  Lee,  who  was 
trapped,  U.S.  Senators  like  William  J.  Stone,  and  the  highest 
officials  were  involved.  The  result  has  been  to  some  extent 
the  purification  of  the  state,  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  as  Gov- 
ernor, a  mimicipal  administration  mainly  honest.  But  the 
criminals  have  been  let  off,  what  convictions  were  made  have 
been  reversed,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Minneapolis 

Municipal  corruption  in  Minneapolis,  according  to  Mr. 
Steffens,  has  taken  mainly  the  form  of  the  corruption  of  the 
police  in  connivance  with  the  mayor,  "Doc  Ames"  being  the 
leading cotmptionist.  Albert  A.  Ames,  an  M.D.  before  he  was 
twenty-one  and  of  good  Puritan  stock,  began  his  professional 
life  by  being  free  and  easy  and  popular  with  all,  rich  and  poor, 
the  evil  andthe  good.  Drifting  into  politics,  he  gained  several 
offices,  and  then  was  elected  mayor,  once  as  a  Republican, 
and  later  twice  as  a  Democrat.  He  broke  with  his  own  family 
in  a  disgraceful  way.  but  was  again  elected  mayor  (1901)  and 
began  a  career  of  deliberate  and  shameless  corruption.  He 
organized  a  city  government  of  thieves,  gamblers,  confidence 
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men,  to  work  under  police  direction,  for  the  profit  of  his  ad- 
ministration. His  agent  systematically  collected  f^ft  from 
gambling-dens,  thieves,  and  houses  of  prostitution.  The 
owner  of  a  house  of  evil  repute  was  captain  of  police  with  "no 
duties  except  to  sell  places  on  the  police  force."  Laws  were 
passed  forbidding  vice  and  then  vice  was  permitted  for  a  con- 
sideration. Pedlers  and  pawnbrokers  had  to  pay  graft. 
Ames  declared  that  the  police  collected  too  much  from  the 
houses  of  ill-fame  and  ordered  that  they  collect  only  every 
other  month,  it  being  discovered  later  that  his  private  agent 
c^lected  the  alternate  months.  All  this  was  more  or  less 
known  in  the  city,  but  little  effective  work  was  done  till  1902, 
when  an  effort  led  by  Hovey  C.  Garke  finally  broke  up  the 
corrupt  ring,  many  of  the  ring,  however,  escaping  by  night. 
Mayor  Ames,  himself  under  indictment  and  he^vy  bonds 
for  extortion,  flying  by  night  out  of  the  state. 

Pittsburg 

Corruption  in  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Steffens  tells  ua,  has  centered 
around  its  local  boss,  Christopher  L.  Magee,  an  American, 
made,  thro  private  puU,  cashier  of  the  city  when  he  was  twenty- 
one.  Says  Mr.  Steffens:  "The  railroads  began  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  municipality  issued  bonds  to  help 
the  infant  railroads  to  develop  tne  city,  and,  as  in  so  many 
American  cities,  the  roads  repudiated  the  debt  and  interest 
and  went  Into  politics.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  in 
the  system  from  the  start,  and  as  the  other  roads  came  in 
and  found  the  city  government  bought  up  by  those  before 
them,  they  purchased  their  rights  of  way  by  outbribing  the 
older  roads,  then  joined  the  nng  to  acquire  more  rights  for 
themselves  and  to  keep  belated  rivals  out.  As  corporations 
multiplied  and  capital  branched  out  corruption  increased." 
It  was  under  this  situation  that  Magee  got  his  power.  _  A 
man  of  great  natural  popularity,  and  working  with  William 
FUnn,  a  Protestant  of  Catholic  stock,  he  spent  months  in 
New  York  studying  Tammany's  methods,  and  then  returned 
and  organized  Pittsburg.  Magee  worked  for  fame,  Plinn  for 
w^th.  Getting  the  control  of  his  party  (Democratic)  in 
the  city  and  then  in  the  county  and  working  with  Republicans 
when  necessary,  he  cemented  his  power  by 
favors  to  corporations  and  individuals.  There 
Th6  Bing  were  ring  banks,  ring  trust  companies,  ring 
brokers.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stood  in 
with  the  ring  and  the  city  interests  were  sacri- 
ficed to  give  it  exclusive  freight  traffic.  But  Magee  needed 
state  power;  so  he  stood  in  with  Matthew  S.  Qu&y  and  Quay 
with  him.  Magee  was  elected  state  senator,  being  nominated 
by  both  parties  and  elected  unanimously.  Pittsburg  was 
turned  over  to  Quay  by  Magee  and  Flinn.  There  was  graft, 
of  franchises,  public  contracts,  vice,  and  public  funds.  Magee 
and  Flinn  mamly  working  in  the  two  first  ways,  tho  the  vice 
graft  alone  was  valued  at  $250,000.  Magee  got  the  Councils  to 
give  him  railroads  and  he  capitalised  them  for  $30,000,000. 
Finally  the  Municipal  League  commenced  a  fight  to  beat  the 
ring  in  the  election  of  1896,  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  McClin- 
tock  before  the  Municipal  League  said:  "We  found  that 
prominent  merchants  and  contractors  who  were  'onthe  in- 
side.' manufacturers  enjoying  special  municipal  privileges, 
wealthy  capitalists,  brokers,  and  others,  who  were  nolders  of 
the  securities  of  traction  and  other  companies,  had  their 
mouths  stopped,  their  convictions  of  duty  strangled,  and 
their  influence  before,  and  votes  on,  election  day  prompted 
against  us.  In  still  another  direction  we  found  that  the 
financial  and  political  support  of  the  great  steam  railroads 
and  largest  manufacturing  corporations,  controlling  as  far  as 
they  were  able  the  su^ragra  of  their  thousands  of  employees, 
were  thrown  against  us,  for  the  simple  reason,  as  was  frankly 
explained  by  one  of  them,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  deal  with 
a  DOSS  in  promoting  their  corporate  interests  than  to  deal 
directly  with  the  people's  representatives  in  the  municipal 
legislature.  ...  As  one  of  them  put  it,  '  If  you  want  to  be  any- 
body or  make  money  in  Pittsburg,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  the 
political  swim  and  on  the  side  of  the  city  ring.' "  On  thenij^ht 
of  the  election,  the  returns  up  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
showed  George  W.  Guthrie,  the  reform  candidate,  far  ahead. 
Then  all  returns  suddenly  ceased  and  a  few  days  later  the 
ring's  candidate  was  officially  declared  elected.  An  appeal  to 
the  court  for  a  recount  was  denied. 

The  Pittsburgera  then  tried  for  a  new  charter  from  the 
state  legislature,  giving  the  citizens  control  of  the  city.  Quay 
promised  to  have  it  passed.  But  Quay  wanted  to  he  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  ring  supported  him.  He  was 
elected  and  Pittsburg  did  not  ^et  its  charter.  In  1903  a 
reform  movement  won  the  election;  Magee  died;  but  a  new 
boss  was  discovered  to  have  gained  the  power. 

Philadblphia 

Some  of  Philadelphia's  electoral  methods  we  have  seen 
above.  Says  Mr.  Stefiens  of  Philadelphia's  corruption:  "There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  country  except  possibly  in  Cincin- 
nati." 

In  1885  the  citizens  revolted  and  adopted  a  good  charter, 
with  the  Bullitt  law  which  went  into  effect  in  1887.  giving  the 
mayor  vast  powers  and  believing  that  electing  an  honest 
mayor  would  secure  a  good  administration.  Since  then  things 
have  been  as  bad  as  before.  According  to  Mr.  Stefiens,  the 
machine  is  not  merely  municipal,  but  state  and  national.    AU 


the  power  of  the  Republican  Party  and  Republican  city. 
state,  and  national  patronage  is  made  use  of  to  keep  it  m 
power,  with  Senator  Quay  and  his  successor.  Senator  Pen- 
rose, at  the  head  of  all.  Mr.  Quay  at  times  used  the  reform 
law  to  keep  in  check  certain  local  bosses,  as  when  he  put  down 
Boss  McManus  and  put  Dave  Martin  in  his  place,  but  the 
people  got  no  benefit.  Martin  took  away  much  01  the  loot 
irom  the  ordinary  ward  heelers  and  party  office-holders  and 
gave  it  to  a  firm  which  he  stood  in  with.  Filbert  &  Porter. 
They  got  almost  any  contract  they  desired,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  l^ality.  as  their  bid  was  always  conndered  "lowest 
and  best.  Martin  had  under  pay  in  ofRce  at  least  is. 000 
men  and  women,  each  capable  ot  delivering  many  votes.  In 
with  Mr.  Ouay  stood — according  to  Mr.  Steffens — the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  Cramps'  Shipyard,  the  Steel  companies, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  their  head,  and  other 
public  utility  companies  following  after.  They  got  franchises, 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  Martin's  bosses  could  get  his 
wtn-kers  jobs  from  these  companies  as  in  a  city  department. 
Martin,  however,  finally  fought  Quay,  and  Quay  put  Israd 
W.  Durham  in  his  place.  Martin  neariy  ^t 
Quay  in  prison.  John  S.  Hopkins*  cashier 
State  Bing  of  the  People's  Bank,  had  let  Quay  and  others 
have  bank  funds  without  collateral.  Ouay 
and  the  state  treasurer  leaving  heavy  state 
deposits  with  the  bank.  Quay,  his  son,  and  the  state 
tnE^urer  were  indicted  for  conspiracy,  but  Quay  got  every 
kind  of  stay  and  postponement,  till  Judge  Biddell  ruled 
out  the  essential  evidence  on  the  ground  of  the  statute  of 
limitation.  Mr.  Wanamaker  then,  defeated  in  getting  the 
second  U.  S.  senatorship,  fought  Mr.  Quay,  but  was  defeated 
at  every  point,  Mr.  Quay  naming  Penrose  as  his  successor  and 
Penrose  and  Durham  electing  Samuel  H.  Ashbridge — "Star 
and  Stripes  Sam" — as  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Durham 
widened  nis  ring,  taking  in  James  P.  McNichol  as  jneferred 
contractor  and  John  M .  Mack  as  promoter  and  financier.  The 
Municipal  League  said  of  Ashbridge's  administration:  "Never 
before,  and  let  us  hope  never  again,  will  there  be  such  brazen 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  such  flagrant  disregard  of  public 
interest,  such  abuse  of  powers  and  responsibilities  for  private 
ends."  Corruption  spread  through  every  department. 
Teachers  and  principals  had  to  have  a  pull  to  get  appoint- 
ment and  were  assessed  "3  per  cent"  on  their  salaries  for 
political  purposes.  Widener  and  Elldns,  "the  national 
franchise  buyers,"  were  in  the  ring.  They  bad  combined  all 
the  street  railways  of  the  city  before  1900.  Having  got  all 
they  wanted  from  the  ring  they  wanted  to  retire.  But  while 
they  were  on  the  ocean  bound  for  Europe,  the  ring  went  to  t  he 
legislature  with  two  bills  granting  a  charter  for  practically  all 
the  streets  and  alleys  in  Philadelphia  not  already  covered  by 
tracks  (so  as  to  be  able  to  threaten  Widener  and  Elkins  with 
competing  street-car  lines  and  so  blackmail  them).  The  bills 
were  introduced  without  notice  at  3  p.m..  May  39th,  and  were 
reported  from  the  committee  in  nve  minutes;  at  8.50  p.u. 
they  were  printed  and  on  the  members'  desks  and  by  9  p.m. 
were  passed  on  first  reading.  The  next  day  they  passed 
second  reading,  and  the  following  day  they  were  passed 
through  the  Senate  with  more  trickery,  and  in  six  legislative 
days  were  signed,  June  7th,  at  midnight  in  the  presence  of 
Seiiators  Quay  and  Penrose,  James  P.  McXichol,  John  M. 
Mack,  and  other  capitalists  and  politicians  of  the  ring.  The 
next  morning  100  charters  were  applied  for  under  the  law— 
thirteen  of  them  for  Philadelphia.  A  special  meeting  of  tho 
Philadelphia  Select  Council  was  called;  a  brief  hearing  -nas 
heard,  but  the  charters  were  sent  to  Mayor  Ashbridge  to  sign 
June  13th.  The  mayor's  secretary  promised  authoritatively 
that  he  would  not  sign  them  that  day.  But  Mr.  John  Wana- 
maker sent  the  mayor  an  offer  of  $3,500,000  for  the  franchises 
about  to  be  given  for  nothing,  and  deposited  $350,000  as 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  Mr.  Ashbridge  therefore  threw  the 
letter  aside  unread  and  signed  the  franchises  before  mid- 
night. 

The  ring  put  through  two  more  bills  and  then  ccMnpelled 
Widener  and  Elkins  to  lease  their  lines  to  the  new  company 
representing  the  ring.  The  leaders  of  the  ring  were  cartooned 
and  »}  Durham.  Quay,  and  Governor  Pennypacker  passed  a 
libel  law  meant  to  muszle  the  press.  Mr.  Weaver,  a  former 
notorious  ring  leader,  suddenly  broke  with  the  ring  and  was 
elected  as  a  reform  mayor.  For  more  recent  devdopments, 
see  Philadelphia. 

Nbw  York 

Of  corruption  in  New  York  Mr.  Steffens  writes: 
"Tammany  is  the  embodiment  of  corruption.  AH  theworld 
knows  and  all  the  world  may  know  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
after.  For  hypocrisy  is  not  a  Tammany  vice.  Tammany  is 
for  Tammany  and  the  Tammany  men  say  so.  .  .  .  Richard 
Croker  said  under  oath  once  that  he  worked  for  his  own  pock- 
ets all  the  time.  .  .  .  The  items  are  so  incredible  tnat  I 
hesitate  to  print  them.  Devery  told  a  friend  once  that  In 
one  ytax  the  police  ^raft  was  'something  over  $3,000^000.' 
Afterward  the  syndicate  which  divided  the  graft  under 
Devery  took  in  for  thirty-six  months  $400,000  a  month  from 
gambling-  and  pool-rooms  alone.  .  .  .  Vet  this  was  but  one 
department  and  a  department  that  was  overlooked  by  Tam- 
many for  years.  .  .  .  Tammany  when  in  control  of  New 
York  takes  out  of  the  dty  unbelievable  millions  of  dcdlats  a 
year.  •  •  .  The  Tammany  clique  of  financiers  have  knocked 
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down  andlMMght  af>  at  low  prices  Manhattan  Railway  itock 
bsr  tfanati  vt  the  city's  powar  over  the  road;  they  have  been 
let  in  oo  Uetropolitan  deals  and  on  the  Third  Avenue  Rail- 
mad  gisb;  the  loe  Trust  is  a  Tammany  tiutt;  they  have 
banks  and  tra:t  companies,  and  through  the  New  York 
Realty  Company  arc  forcing  alliances  with  such  financial 
■roups  as  that  of  the  Stondard  Oil  Com^ny.  Crokcr  sliared 
in  these  deals  and  boainasses.  He  sold  judgeships,  taldng  his 
pay  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  the  Tammany  campaisn 
land,  of  which  he  was  treasurer,  and  he  had  the  judges  ta]ke 
from  the  lepdar  real  estate  exchange  all  the  emaiuuus 
nal  estate  business  that  passed  through  the  courts  and  give 
it  to  an  exchange  connected  with  the  real  estate  business  of 
his  firm.  Fater  F.  Meyer  &  Co.  This  alone  would  maintain  a 
ducal  esute  in  England.  But  his  real  estate  business  was 
BKater  than  that.  .  .  .  Soraeof  the  richest  graft  in  the  dty. 
bin  the  Depaitnaent  of  Buildings:  tieo,ooo,oaa  a  year  goes 
into  building  opentions  in  New  Yoric.  .  .  .  Architects  and 
broken  bad  to  stand  In  with  the  depsirt- 
ment.  .  .  .  The  Dock  Board  has  exclusive 
IhjBBMVf'S  '""'  private  and  secret  control  of  the  expendi- 
a—g^  ture  of  (10,000.000  a  year.  .  .  .  It  is  very 
'*"**  large  graft  and  the  new  Tammany  leader, 
Cfaariea  Murphy,  had  it.  .  .  .  Tammany 
leaden  are  usually  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  Tbeircharity  isreslat  first.  But  they  sell  out 
their  owa  people.  They  do  give  them  coal  and  help  them  in 
their  private  tiouUes.  but  as  they  grow  rich  and  powerful,  the 
Irindneii  goes  out  of  the  charity  and  they  not  only  collect  at 
their  eiOoons  or  in  rents — cash  tor  their  'goodness  :  they  not 
only  rmn  fathers  and  sons  and  cause  the  troubles  they  reueve; 
they  sacrifice  the  children  in  the  schools;  let  the  Health  De- 
psrtmeat  neglect  the  tenements,  and,  worst  of  all,  plant  vice 
in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  .  .  .  The 
police  graftara,  for  example,  in  Devery 's  day,  were  not  content 
with  the  amounu  collected  from  the  big  vices.  They  culti- 
vated minor  vices,  like  policy,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
policy  Idng  was  caught  and  sent  to  prison,  and  Devery's  ward- 
man,  Glennon,  was  pushed  into  sn  tight  a  hole  that  there  was 
danger  that  District-Attorney  Jerome  would  get  past  Glennon 
to  Devery  and  the  syndicate.  The  murder  of  a  witness  the 
sight  he  was  in  the  Tenderloin  police  station  served  to  save  the 
day.  But.  worst  of  all,  Tammany,  the  'friend  <rf  the  people," 
permitted  the  ocganisation  of  a  band  of  so-called  cadets, 
who  inade  a  business,  under  the  protection  of  the  police,  oz 
ruining  the  daughters  of  the  tenements,  and  even  of^catching 
and  imprnoning  in  disorderiy  houses  the  wives  of  poor  men. 
This  bomd  trainc  never  was  exposed.  It  could  not  and  can- 
not be.  Vicious  women  were  planted'  in  tenement-houses 
(I  know  this  personally),  the  children  of  decent  parents  counted 
the  customers,  witnessed  their  transactions  with  these  crea- 
tofcs.  and.  as  a  bther  told  with  shame  and  tenia,  reported 
totals  at  the  fiunily  table."    (See  Nxw  Yokk;  also  Tamm  amy.) 

San  Pkancisco 

For  Sib  Frondaoo,  we  quote  from  Tht  World's  Work,  May, 
190J: 

"The  people  of  San  Francisco  have  suffered  overmuch. 
Bot  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  are  not  the  greatest  of  their 
calamities.  .  .  .  After  the  ruin  of  April,  1906,  a  venal  dty 
government,  the  tool  of  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  dty  boss, 
sold  the  public  privileges  of  the  aty  for  ridiculous  prices  upon 

riyment  to  the  supervisors  of  graft  fees  ranging  fiom  tjoo  to 
r;,ooo  a  vote.  The  street-railway  company  bought  the 
privilege  of  mnniag  an  overhead  trolley  line  bom  "Abe" 
Kuef ,  the  chief  grafter,  instead  of  buying  it  from  the  dty  for 
what  it  was  worth.  The  telephone  mooopoly  entrenched 
Hielf  by  similar  mean*.  Citixens  otherwise  reputable  chased 
Baaller  private  ends  through  the  same  paths  of  graft.  In  all, 
something  more  than  (1,000,000  seems  to  have  been  collected 
into  Ruefs  oarmptiao  fund,  and  much  of  it  stuck  to  his 
fiacaci-  Enough  paased  on,  however,  to  purchase  the  desired 
Uvon  from  the  dty  powers. 

Son  Francisco  was  used  to  the  Idnd  of  graft  disdosed  in 
the  earlier  port  at  the  investigation.  The  purchase  of  im- 
munity by  rice  hod  been  known  for  years,  and  was  common 
to  many  dties.  But  the  graft  in  high  places,  the  spread  of 
the  taint  to  "  good  people.'  and  the  enormous  bulk  01  the  cor- 
rupting influences  raise  San  Frandaco  to  a  solitary  eminence  of 


,  The  £act  that  the  graft  had  been  accepted  by  labor  poli- 
ticians is  not  especially  significant.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  the  amft  was  offered  by  men  of  every  political  com- 
plexion, and  especially  by  some  of  thoae  highest  in  the  dty's 
business  lite. 

To  some  extent  the  honor  of  the  dty  has  been  redeemed 
by  the  conviction  of  Rne^  and  Mayor  Schmits,  "the  Labor 
Iwyor."  But  the  great  corporations  who  made  use  of 
thne  men  and  to  whom  Ruef  himself  was  largely  only  a 
tool  are  left  in  the  main  intact. 

Chicago 

Cbicaco's  eorrnptioa  has  never  been  so  well  organised  as  in 
other  dties.  Says  Mr.  SteSens:  "The  dty  was  once  pretty 
iab'd  black.  Cnminally  it  was  wide  open;  commerdally  it 
was  brazen:  socially  it  was  thoughtlees  and  raw;  it  was  a 
isrtlrment  of  individuals  and  groups  and  interests  with  no 


common  dty  isnae  and  no  piilitical  conscience.  Everybody 
was  for  himself;  none  was  for  Chioago.  There  were  politicu 
parties,  but  the  organisations  were  controlled  by  rings,  which 
m  turn  wste  ports  of  state  rings,  which  in  turn  were  backed 
and  used  by  leading  business  interssts,  through  which  this 
corrupt  and  corrupting  system  reached  with  its  ramification* 
far  and  high  and  low  into  the  social  organization.  The  graft- 
ing was  miscellaneous  and  very  general,  but  the  most  of  the 
corruption  was  tbat  which  centered  in  the  dty  council.  It 
never  was  well  organized  and  orderly.  The  aldermen  had 
'oambbaes,'  leaders,  and  prices,  but.  a  lot  of  good-natured 
thieves,  they  .  .  .  were  so  unbusinesslike  tnat  business 
now  went  into  the  dty  council  to  reduce  the  festival  of  black- 
mail to  decent  and  systematic  bribery.  These  men  helped 
matters  some,  but  the  happy'«o-luclcy  spirit  persisted.  untU 
the  advent  of  Charles  T.  VerliEs  from  Pbiladdphia,  who,  with 
his  largs  experience  of  Pennsylvania  methods,  first  made 
faoodling  a  aerioi)a  busioess."  Then  the  dty  rose  through 
a  few  shrewd  men  in  the  Munidpal  League  and  began  to  elect 
honest  aldermen.     (See  Chicago.) 

But  in  Spite  of  many  successes  by  the  Municipal 
League,  terrible  corruption  still  remains.  Mr. 
George  K.  Turner,  in  McClure's  Magatine,  April, 
1007,  shows  that  the  revenue  of  the  dealers  in 
dissipation  in  Chicago  totals  at  least  $135,000,000 
and  directly  employs  more  than  40,000  persons, 
and  that  every  dollar  of  this  sum,  and  every 
person  it  employs,  is  and  must  be  in  politics.  The 
dealers  recognized  by  law,  brewers,  wholesale 
and  retail  liquor  dealers,  have  to  be  in  politics  to 
protect  their  interests  from  the  anti-liquor  legis- 
lation continually  threatened  by  legislative  black- 
mailers and  by  temperance  reformers.  The 
illegal  dealers,  in  prostitution  and  gambling  and 
criminal  saloons,  nave  still  more  need  J^  oe  in 
politics  to  be  able  to  break  law  with  security. 
With  this  disrespectable  element  in  politics  work 
for  other  reasons,  many  "respectable"  interests. 
He  says: 

It  is  the  oostom  to  call  the  tribute  of  illagal  astablishmanls 
to  the  police  of  great  dties  blackmail.    This  term  is  ndther 
comprehensive  nor  accurate.     "The  operation  is  merdy  coe 
phase  in  the  working  out  of  the  budness  of  a  great  financial 
and  political  organization.     Inroads  have  been  made  and  wH] 
be  made  upon  tne  influence  of  this  organization  by  attacks  on 
particular  powers — as  has  been  done  in  Chicago.     Such  at- 
tacks will  probably  not  achieve  final  results. 
The  fact  is  that  under  present  conditions  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  dissipation  have  more  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  dty  govera- 
Yi06  ment  than  the  will  of  the  people.     In  Chicago 

l_  Politic    ^^'  dealer  in  vice  reaches  directiy  through  the 
■*  «ww»^    ward  and  county  or^nisations  into  the  police 
department.     The  dxieen  at  large  must  act 
through  a  mayor  politically  indebted  to  the 
ward  organization,  who  hands  over  bodily  the  function  of  en- 
f  ordng  the  law — concerning  which  he  himself  is  and  must  be 
to  a  large  extent  ignorant — to  a  political  appointee  at  the 
bead  of  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Turner  gives  details.     He  says : 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  cash  payment  which 
must  be  made  every  year  by  the  interests  of  dissipation,  for 
the  privilege  of  breaking  the  law.  So  many  people  recdve 
the  money,  so  many  give  it  out.  There  is  such  a  variation 
from  time  to  time.  However,  there  cannot  be  less  than 
$500,000  a  year  paid  out  now.  There  is  probably  much  more. 
Irostitution  pays  at  least  (250,000;  the  remainder  is  largely 
paid  by  gambling. 

In  two  down-town  wards  of  Chicago— the  First  and  the 
Eighteenth — are  situated  five  sixths  Ol  the  criminal  saloons 
and  of  the  dealers  in  prostitution,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  gambling  interests.  It  is  not  snrpriring  therefore  that 
the  bosses  of  wards  One  and  Eighteen  in  Chicago  are  remark- 
able figures  and  wealthy  men. 

Considering  both  worlds — the  upper  and  the  under — the 
bosass  of  the  First  Ward  in  Chicago  are  the  most  widely 
known  men  in  political  life,  which  that  dty  has  ever  produced. 
"  Hinky-Dink  "^  (Michael  Kenna),  the  older,  ex-bootblack  and 
newsboy,  is  the  keeper  of  the  greatest  tramps'-  saloon  on  the 
continent.  He  is  a  wise,  silent,  dapper  little  man  of  about 
fifty;  straight  as  a  die  in  his  perimoal  idations;  a  virtuoso  in 
the  English  language.  When  he  speaks  in  anger,  his  words 
leave  scars.  "Bath-house  John'  (John  J.  Coughlin)— a 
large,  pompons,  poetic  temperament — rose  nom  the  work  of 
a  rubber  in  a  Turkish  bath-house  to  bis  present  occupation 
as  insurance  broker  and  active  ward  boss.  He  diceses  lika  a 
bartender's  dream  of  Beau  Brummel,  a  bottle-«reen  dress  suit 
being  his  highest  sartorial  achievement:  he  also  hires  a  man 
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to  writepoetry  for  him,  to  appear  under  bis  name.  The  rulets 
of  the  Eighteenth  Ward  have  been  less  successful.  John  J. 
Brennan,  the  older — a  gruff,  buslnr,  generous  old  saloon- 
keeper, adored  by  his  ward — hxLS,  in  fact,  served  a  term  in  the 
House  of  Correction  for  the  clumsy  buying  of  votes.  His 
health  has  failed  since  that  experience.  He  has  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  broken-down  prize-fighter.  The  junior  boss, 
M,  C.  Conlon^  was  formerly  a  keeper  of  an  unsavory  saloon 
near  the  Union  Station,  and  is  now  interested  as  a  silent 
partner  in  various  enterprises  for  the  sale  of  dissipation. 

These  four  men  have  the  absolute  power  of  political  dicta- 
tors in  Wards  One  and  Eighteen.  As  political  agents  of  the 
business  interests  of  dissipation,  they  have  unlimited  funds. 
They  operate  throughout  the  year  a  finely  organized  business 
(or  the  Handling  of  votes.  The  main  aims  of  this  business  are 
two:  first,  the  control  of  the  ward;  second,  and  vastly  more 
important,  the  production  of  a  Democratic  majority  so  large 
that  they  can  secure  from  the  city  administration  the  rignt 
for  the  business  interests  they  represent  to  break  the  law  in 
their  wards. 

Boston 

Boston  is  believed  by  many  to  have  bad  at  times  at  least, 
corruption  and  tins  rule  equal  to  any  dty  of  her  site.  Mr. 
Thos.  Lawson,  whose  articles  in  Everybody*:  (1904)  have  not 
been  considered  the  sanest,  yet  whose  statements  have  been 
more  scoffed  at  than  answered,  says  of  one  period  of  corrup- 
tion: that  the  arch-corrupter  was  Henry  M.  Whitney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  brother  of  the 
late  William  C.  Whitney;  and  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
Whitney  machine,  "an  average  'Tammany  gang,*  a  'Chicago 
combine,'  or  a  '  St.  Louis  synmcate '  would  look  like  a  broken- 
down  snow-plow  in  August. "  Mr.  Lawson  goes  to  the  extent 
of  specifying  the  particular  rooms  in  Young  s  hotel  where  the 
Whitney  machine  received  the  legislators,  drove  its  bargains, 
and  paid  its  bribes;  and  relates  in  detail  Whitney's  vain 
attempt  in  1896  to  buy  a  two  thirds  vote  to  override  a  veto 
■ — ^vain  because  he  could  not  meet  the  legislators'  demand  for 
cash  in  advance.  He  says:  "Of  the  year  in  which  he  writes 
( 1904)  the  Massachusetts  legislature  is  bought  and  sold  as  are 
sausages  and  iish  at  the  markets  and  wharves;  the  largest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  prominent  corporations  in  New  En^nd, 
whose  affairs  ace  conducted  by  our  most  representative 
citizens,  habitually  corrupt  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and 
the  man  of  wealth  among  them  who  would  enter  protest 
against  the  iniquity  would  be  looked  on  as  a '  class  anarchist.'" 

Mr.  Lawson  asserts  that  anv  one  who  would  investigate  the 
legislature  and  municipal  life  of  Boston  would  find  more 
corruption  than  in  any  other  civilized  community  in  the 
worid.  How  far  these  broad  accusations  can  be  proved  is 
uncertain.  What  is  certain  is  that  thus  far  they  nave  not 
been  disproved. 

Smaller  Towns 

In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  corruption  is  pro- 
portionally  as  marked  an  evil  as  in  the  larger. 
Nor  is  it  new. 

Says  Mr.  James  Biyce  ("American  Common- 
wealth," vol.  i.,  p..6o8): 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  government  of  cities  is  the  one 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  U.  S.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
national  government  tell  but  little  for  evil  on  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  faults  of  the  state  governments  are  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and 
mismanagement  which  mark  the  administrations  of  most  of 
the  great  cities.  For  these  evils  are  not  confined  to  one  or 
two  cities.  The  commonest  mistake  of  Europeans  who  talk 
about  America  is  to  assume  that  the  politioil  vices  of  New 
York  are  found  everywhere.  "The  next  most  common  is  to 
suppose  that  they  are  found  nowhere  else.  In  New  York 
they  have  revealed  themselves  on  the  largest  scale.  They 
are  "gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable."  But  there  is  not 
adty  with  a  population  exceeding  aoo.ooo  where  the  poison 
germs  have  not  sprung  into  a  vigorous  life;  and  in  some  of  tbe 
smaller  ones,  down  to  70.000  it  needs  no  microscope  to  note 
tbe  results  of  their  growth. 

Says  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  (The  Forum,  Dec., 
1890): 

Without  the  slightest  exaggeration  we  may  assert  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  city  ^ovemmente  of  the  U.  S. 
■TO  the  worst  in  Christendom — the  most  ex- 
pensive, the  most  ineflScient,  and  the  most 
Kvaialaal    corrupt.    The  city  halls  of  these  larger  towns 
CarranMan    "*  *"'  acknowledged  centers  of  the  vilest 
MHTupnoB    corruption.     They  are  absolutely  demoralis- 
ing, not  merely  to  those  who  live  under  their 
sway,  but  to  the  coimtry  at  large.    Such 
cities,  like  the  decaving  spots  on  ripe  fruit,  tend  to  corrupt 
the  whole  body  pohtic.     As  a  rule,  the  men  who  sit  in  the 
councils  of  our  larger  cities  dispensing  comfort  or  discomfort, 
justice  or  injustice,  beauty  or  deformity,  health  or  disease,  to 
this  and  to  future  generations,  are  men  who  in  no  other  coun- 


try would  think  of  aspiring  to  such  positions.    Some  of  them, 
indeed,  would  think  themselves  lucky  in  keeping  outside  the 

grisons.  .  .  .  Few  have  gained  their  positionsby  fitness  or 
y  public  service;  many  have  gained  them  by  sooundrelism: 
some  by  crime.  ...  It  has  been  my  lot  also  to  have  much  to 
do  with  two  interior  American  cities  of  less  size — one  of  about 
xoo.ooo  inhabitants,  the  other  of  about  13,000.  Intheformer. 
of  these,  I  saw  a  franchise  for  which  S  1,000,000  could  easily 
have  been  obtained,  given  away  by  the  common  council.  I 
saw  a  body  of  the  most  honored  men  in  the  state  go  before 
that  council  to  plead  for  ordinary  justice  and  decency.  1  saw 
the  cluef  judge  of  the  highest  court  of  the  state,  one  or  his  asso- 
ciate judges,  a  circuit  judge  of  the  U.  S.,  an  honored  member 
of  Congress,  two  bishops,  the  president  and  professors  of  a 
university,  and  a  great  body  ok  respected  citizens  urge  this 
common  council  not  to  allow  a  railway  corporation  to  block 
up  the  entrance  to  the  ward  in  which  the  petitioners  lived,  and 
to  occupy  the  main  streets  of  the  city.  They  asked  tbat.  if 
it  were  allowed  to  do  so,  it  might  be  required,  in  the  interest  of 
human  life,  either  to  raise  its  tracks  above  the  streets  or  to 
protect  the  citizens  by  watchmen  and  gateways,  and  to  pay  a 
fair  sum  for  the  prinlege  of  cutting  through  the  heart  of  a 
populous  dty.  All  was  utterly  in  vain.  I  saw  that  common 
council,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  pass  a  bill  giving  away 
to  this  great  corporation  all  this  franchiae  for  nothing,  so  far 
as  the  public  knew,  and  without  even  a  requirement  to  pro- 
tect the  crossings  of  the  most  important  streets:  and  I  soon 
afterward  stood  by  the  mutilated  body  of  one  of  tbe  noblest 
of  women,  beheaded  at  one  of  these  unprotected  strset  cross- 
ings while  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  So,  too.  in  tbe  smaller  of 
these  two  interior  dties,  while  the  sewerage  and  tbe  streets 
were  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  demand  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  common  council.  I  saw  the  consideration  of  these 
interests  neglected  for  months,  and  the  main  attention  of  the 
council  given  to  a  struggle  over  the  appointment  of  a  .ceme- 
tery-keeper at  a  salary  of  $10  a  week. 

LegislatiTe  Coiruption 

Considering  first  state  legislatures,  the  relation 
between  the  city  and  state  political  machines  is, 
in  most  states,  so  intimate  that  there  is  probably 
little  to  choose  in  ptirity  between  the  city  council 
and  the  state  legislature.  The  state  legislature 
because  of  its  greater  prestige  tmdoubtedly 
attracts  a  considerably  stronger  and  to  a  less 
extent  a  better  class  of  men,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  greater  value  of  the  franchises  and  legis- 
lative bills  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature  com- 
pared with  those  at  the  disposal  of  most  city 
cotmcils  undoubtedly  works  to  draw  to  it  much 
lareer  corruption  funds,  a  more  persistent  lobby, 
and  consequently  the  most  danng  and  effective 
corrupt  politicians,  and  (specially  the  tools  of 
the  most  corrupt  rings.  The  corruption  of  the 
legislatures  of  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  shown  in  connection  with  mu- 
nicipal corruption.  The  corruption  of  the  legis- 
latures of  states  largely  under  the  dominance  of 
one  or  more  railroads,  like  New  Hampshire  and 
California,  is  notorious.  The  old  joke  about  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  only  aajouming  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Biailroad  has  no  more  business 
for  it  to  transact  has  still  point.  New  Jersey 
has  been  called  "a  traitor  state"  because  of  its 
legislature's  notorious  subservience  to  corporate 
influence.  The  facts,  however,  as  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  state  legislatures  have  been  sufficiently 
shown  in  connection  with  municipal  corruption. 

Concerning  Congress,  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,"  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  legislation  affecting  corporations  and 
manufactures  is  systematically  managed  or  at 
least  influenced  by  corruption,  that  about  5  per 
cent  of  both  houses  of  Congress  take  direct  money 
bribes,  that  from  1 7  to  20  per  cent  are  pretty  cer- 
tainly open  to  corruption  and  a  much  larger 
number  suspected  to  be  dishonest.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  situation  has  very  much  changred  since. 
Recent  agitation  and  a  growing  public  condemna- 
tion of  the  evil  have  undoubtedly  increased  the 
number  of  honest  congressmen,  out  recent  rev- 
elations of  the  complications  of  congressmen  in 
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land  steals  and  various  other  forms  of  graft  have 
shown  that  the  evil  is  very  widely  spread.  As  to 
the  form  of  the  corruption  Mr.  Hudson  ("Rail- 
ways and  the  Republic,"  1886)  says: 

Tbe  Huntington  letten,  published  last  year,  throw  new 
light  on  corporate  lobbying  in  Consreu.  Here  in  the  conli- 
dnce  of  pnvmte  correspondence,  we  learn  from  the  railway 
Idagt  how  some  statesmen  serve  the  corpontions  under  the 
pMense  of  oppoeinft  them;  how  editorial  opinions  in  leading 
jouznala  are  a  good  investment  for  the  corporation  fund;  how 
mmspected  lobby  agents  are  set  to  work,  apparently  without 
concert,  but  under  secret  orders, from  one  head;  how,  in  short, 
the  unlimited  resources  of  great  corporations  employ  all  that 
*s  unscrupulous,  wily,  disreputable,  and  dangerous  in  politics 
to  attack  members  in  their  weak  points,  to  natter,  brioe.  and 
cootnl  them  so  that  they  must  support  the  corporations.  .  .  . 

A  remarkable  series  of  articles  by  David  Gra- 
ham Phillips,  appearing  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
MagoMtne  in  1906,  entitled  "The  Treason  of  the 
Senate,"  makes  very  general  and  daring  asser- 
tions, but  accompani^  by  very  detailed  and 
concrete  evidence. 

Of  the  two  senators  from  New  York,  Piatt's  record  he  calls 
**an  unbroken  record  of  treachery  to  the  people  in  legislation, 
of  privilege  and  plunder  promoted  and  inde- 
cent legislation  permitted."  Mr.  Depew  is 
HOaton  "the  sleek,  self-satisfied  American  opportu- 
nist in  politics  and  plunder."  He  estimates  that 
Depew  s  joviality  and  popularity  have  cost  the 
American  people  at  least  $x, 000,000,000.  The  Republican 
light  arm  of  the  corporation  control  of  the  Senate,  in  defeat- 
ing le^slation  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  enacting 
knslation  for  "the  interests,"  he  considers  to  be  Senator 
Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Democratic  left  arm,  formerly 
German  of  Maryland.  He  says:  "  Whoever  may  be  for  appear- 
uce  sake  in  charge  of  the  Republican  machine,  Aldncb  is 
really  in  charge.  Whoever  may  be  nominally 
at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  machine.Gorman 
is  really  there.  Aldrich  and  Gorman  are  as  the 
thumb  and  the  forefinger  to  a  skilful  hand." 
The  tariff  bill  of  1894,  which  President  Cleve- 
land called  "party  po^dy  and  party  dishonor," 
was  a  Corman-Aldrich  bill.  The  sugar  scan- 
lU  bin  which  presented  $20,000,000  a  year  to  the  Sugar 
Jraax,  he  lays  lusely  at  G<ninan's  door.  Senator  Spooner  of 
Wisooastn  Mr.  Phillips  considered  to  be  the  crafty  spokesman 
of  the  interests,  who  openly  spoke  against  them  and  quietly 
worked  their  will.  Senator  Bailey,  ne  argues,  works  in  the 
Dcmociatic  Party  for  the  interests  as  Senator  Spooner  in  the 
KepnbHcan  Party.  Senator  Elkina  of  West  Virginia  is  pre- 
snted  as  perhaps  the  most  open  and  powerful  of  the  beu- 
tensnts  for  "the  merged  interests,"  and  particularly  the  lail- 
nads,  and  therefore  placed  by  Mr.  Aldrich  as  chairman  of  the 
utentate  Coounerce  Committee,  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  positions.  It  was  he  who  made  a  farce  of  the  railway 
iieaiings  in  1905,  he  who  has  made  his  $30,000,000  out  of  laif- 
wys  and  coal  lands  in  western  Virginia.  Senator  Knox  of 
ransylvania,  attorney  of  the  corporations  outside  of  the 
Saate,  Mr.  Phillips  argues  is  their  attorney  in  the  Senate, 
even  tho  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, nominally  to  prosecute  his  former  clients,  but  naturally 
sraopplishinf  nothing.  Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio  Mr. 
Fnaiinconsiden  in  the  second  rank  of  the  Senate's  leader- 
Mip,  but  equally  in  his  place  to  serve  the  corporations.  Sen- 
ator Lod^  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  literary  aristocracv,  pre- 
m  foreisn  affairs  to  active  service  in  pushing  ootporate 
istcRsts,  but  can  always  be  counted  on  to  vote  for  them  and 
ginst  the  people.  Such,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  are  the 
Scsste's  leaders,  and  after  them  many  followers,  down  to 
Smatois  Barton  of  Kansas  and  Hitched  of  Oregon  who  have 
Men  canght  with  their  hands  in  the  pocket  of  the  people  and 
mpxisooed. 

It  is  true  that  these  and  similar  articles  have 
been  answered.  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Williams,  writing 
what  he  considers  "The  Truth  About  the  Sen- 
ate" in  The  World  To-day  (May,  1906),  says: 

There  are  had  senators,  of  course.  Some  of  them  are 
yely  weak  or  easily  led.  Possibly  one  or  two  are  actually 
ooiTupt,  and  certainly  several,  who  look  at  everything  from 
only  the  "bnsinen"  point  of  view,  stand  for  special  interests 
nthcr  than  for  the  interests  of  the  people.  But  in  every  such 
■sstance  it  win  be  folmd  that  the  bad  senator  is  fairly  repre- 
•oitatave  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  his  state.  It  is  not 
thefsult  of  the  Senate  that  be  faUs  Mow  itesUndard.  It  is 
aoict  the  fault  of  his  constituency. 

«  Ksnass  knew  what  Burton  was,  yet  sent  him  to  the  Senate, 
ahode  Island  knows  what  Aldrich  is,  yet  complacently  per- 
ms his  redaction  as  frequently  as  he  and  the  corporate 


interests  he  serves  desire  it.  New  York  has  long  known 
what  Piatt  and  Depew  are,  yet  they  have  represented  that 
state  in  the  Senate  tor  many  years. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  itself  toward 
such  men.  Since  Burton  has  been  under  indictment  he  has 
been  barred  from  the  Senate  chamber  by  the  sentiment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  his  former  colleagues.  The  same  ivas  true  of  Mitchell, 
In  another  way  it  is  true  of  Piatt  and  Depew,  who,  since  the 
Senate  has  come  to  know  them  for  what  tney  really  are,  have 
been  stript  of  the  last  vestige  of  legislative  influence  .  .  . 
Even  Aldrich  is  not  the  puissant  figure  he  once  was. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Williams  mentions  Sen- 
ator Teller  of  Colorado,  "an  earnest  advocate  of 
right  and  justice" ;  Senator  Culberson  of  Texas,  "a 
conspicuous  example  of  the  highest  type  of  sen- 
atonal  integrity";  Senator  Morean  of  Alabama, 
"who  had  an  tmbroken  record  of  fiaithful  and  up- 
right public  service";  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin, 
"perhaps  the  most  prominent  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  people";  TiUman  of  South 
Carolina, ' '  with  all  his  explosive  passion ,  as  honest 
a  man  as  ever  sat  in  a  le^lative  assembly."  He 
says: 

Every  oflSdal  act  of  Bacon  of  Georgia  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Berry  of  Arkansas,  Blackburn  of  Kentucky.  Over- 
man of  North  Carolina,  and  Clay  of  Georgia,  tho  perhaps  less 
able,  are  certainly  not  less  upright.  Cullom  of  Illinois  was 
somewhat  tardy  in  responding  to  the  demand  for  relief  from 
existing  transportation  conditions,  but  has  since  done  all  his 
ill  health  would  permit  him  to  do  in  support  of  the  rate  bill. 
Dubois  of  Idaho,  altho  possibly  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
statesman,  has  no  corporate  connections  or  leanings.  Fulton 
of  Orgeon  is  also  to  be  counted  on  the  right  side,  as  is  Hey- 
bum  <rf  Idaho.  Kittredge  of  South  Dakota  and  McCumber 
of  North  Dakota  are  considered  both  worthy  and  able. 

Morgan  and  Pettus  of  Alabama,  the  oldest  men  in  the 
Senate,  have  unbroken  records  of  faithful  and  upright  public 
service.     Newlanda  of  Nevada,  however  much  he  may  De  in- 
clined to  ride  bobbies,  and  despite  his  considerable  wealth, 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  efficient 
ofRcul.     Even  Dark  of  Montana,  the  richest 
VnoOITailt    ""^^  '"  ^^'  Senate,  is  almost  invariably  to  be 
■anat-n-T     '""""l  voting  in  Opposition  to  measures  in  the 
"•aa*""      interest  of  corporate  wealth.     The  impulsive 
and  emotional  Patterson  of  Colorado  votes  and 
speaks  in  accordance    with  his  convictions, 
which,  tho  sometimes  mistaken,  are  always  honest.     Rayner 
of  Maryland,  one  of  the  minority's  most  brilliant  lawyers  and 
debaters,  is  as  upright  as  he  is  erudite.   Taliaferro  and  Mallory 
of  Plmida,  Carmack  and  Fraiier  of  Tennessee,  and  McEnery 
and  Foster  of  Louisiaiia  are  good  men,  and  Teller  of  Colorado 
is  as  earnest  an  advocate  of  right  and  justice  as  the  Seni^ 
contains.     Beveridge  of  Indiana  is  in  danger  of  being  con- 
siuned  by  his  overweening  vanity,  and  sometimes  politics 
leads  him  into  grave  errors.     But  he  is  an  upright  man. 
Allison  of  Iowa  occasionally  leans  toward  corporate  interests 
by  reason  of  his  ultra-conservatism  perhaps,  but  his  probity 
is  unauestioned.     The  courtly  Daniel  of  Virginia  is  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  people. 

Yet  even  Mr.  Williams  has  to  add  (we  con- 
dense his  words) : 

Some  of  the  senators  who  favor  corporate  interests  are 
powerful  in  the  workings  of  the  Senate,  because  they  are 
members  of  the  dominant  party,  and  because  they  are  sent 
back  for  term  after  term  by  the  "business"  elements  by 
which  their  respective  states  permit  themselves  to  be  con- 
trolled. Kean  of  New  Jersey,  enormously  wealthy  and  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  legislation  tending  to  curb  corporate 
domination,  is  one  of  them.  Elkins  of  West  Vir^nia,  a  cap- 
italist whose  obligations  are  mainly  to  the  railroads,  and 
Fonker  of  Ohio,  who,  altho  he  has  indignantly  denied  con- 
nection with  any  spe<nal  interests,  is  nevertheless  invariably 
opposed  to  legislation  objectionable  to  such  interests,  are 
others.  Wetmore  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  nonentity  who  does 
what  Aldrich  tells  him  to  do,  just  as  Aldrich's  butler  does. 
Allee  of  Delaware  is  another  follower  of  such  "leaders." 
Carter  of  Montana  and  Hansbrough  of  North  Dakota  have 
been  charged  with  wrongful  practises  in  connection  with 
Alaskan  affairs  and  have  remained  silent.  Crane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  successor  of  Hoar,  has  aligned  himself  with  the 
pro-railroad  forces  in  the  rate  bill  contest.  Other  New  Eng- 
umd  senators — bi^h-class  men,  too,  like  Lodge,  Frye,  and 
Proctor — are  partial  to  special  interests,  but  they  are  the 
special  interests  which  New  England  votes  to  uphold. 

Dryden  of  New  Jersey  is  an  excessively  rich  man,  whose 
constant  endeavor  is  so  to  shape  legislation  as  to  give  added 
riches  and  power  to  himself  and  others  like  him.  Flint  of 
California,  a  former  attorney  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, has  yet  to  show  his  hand.  Hale  of  Maine  is  one  of  the 
molt  independaat  of  all  the  Republican  aenaton,  but  even  b* 
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seems  to  forget  the  public  at  times.  Hemenway  of  Indiana 
left  a  fairly  good  record  in  the  House,  but  has  diminished  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  formerly  held  by  standing  sponsor  for 
an  amendment  to  the  pure  food  bill  which  was  palpably  in 
behalf  of  the  patent  medicine  trust. 

Millard  of  Nebraska  is  a  "railroad  senator,"  but  lacks  the 
courage  to  wage  his  campaigns  in  the  open.  Clapp  of  Min- 
nesota and  Dolliver  of  Iowa  exhibited  leanings  toward  the 
railroads  in  the  past,  but  realized  that  sentiment  in  their 
respective  states  was  distinctly  not  pro-railroad,  in  the  matter 
of  the  rate  bill,  and  acted  accordingly. 

Dick  of  Ohio  has  a  record  which  is  by  no  means  commend- 
able. Hopkins  of  Illinois  is  of  no  impcntance  beyond  the 
circumstance  that  several  transactions  which  are  not  particu- 
larly creditable,  are  marked  against  him.  Penrose  en  Penn- 
sylvania has  all  the  late  Quay's  tendencies  and  none  of  his 
talents.  Scott  of  West  Virginia  is  not  a  conspicuous  corpo- 
ration man,  but  is  not  free  from  the  taint.  Stone  of  Missouri 
came  to  the  Senate  with  a  particularly  bad  record.  The  list 
is  all  too  long,  but,  even  if  none  of  the  men  named  is  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  which  is  pra-haps  justifiable  in  some  cases, 
they  would  still  not  be  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 

Causes  of  Corruption 

To  understand  these,  it  is  necessary  to  revert 
to  a  few  first  principles.  When  the  U.  S.  began 
to  fashion  its  life,  a  principle  of  government  gen- 
erally accepted  by  all  parties  was  that  that  is 
the  best  government  which  governs  least.  In 
considering  any  activity,  the  presumption  was 
against  its  conduct  by  government  and  for  its 
conduct  by  individuals.  Only  those  things  nec- 
essary to  be  done  which  private  initiative  would 
not  or  could  not  do  were  left  to  government. 
With  few  exceptions  this  was  universally,  and 
still  to-day  is  to  a  large  extent,  the  view  of  all 
schools  of  political  thought,  Jeflersonian  or  Ham- 
iltonian,  strict  or  broad  constructionist.  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican.  It  is  admittedly  the 
theory  upon  which  our  commercial  and  govern- 
mental life  has  developed. 

As  a  result,  American  government,  local,  state, 
or  national,  has  done  less  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises  and  even  less  in 
the  control  of  such  enterprises  than 
any  other  strong  civilized  govern- 
ment. This  needs  no  proof.  It  is  but 
the  converse  of  this  to  say  that  in 
America  individuals  apart  from  gov- 
ernment have  done  more  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. But  this  has  meant  enormous  opportunity 
for  the  able  individual.  In  an  enterpnsmg  coun- 
try, with  boundless  resources,  a  continental  do- 
main, and  a  rapidly  growing  population,  ener- 
getic individuals,  and  especially  combinations 
of  energetic  individuals,  i.  e.,  corporations,  have 
had  such  opportunities  and  development  as  in 
no  other  age  or  place:  and,  above  all,  with  a 
freedom  from  legal  restraint  and  governmental 
supervision  undreamed  of  in  any  cotmtry  with 
manifold  traditions  of  paternal  or  feudal  gov- 
ernments. This,  again,  no  thoughtful  man  will 
deny.  The  inevitable  result  has  been  to  at- 
tract to  enterprises  promising  such  rewards  the 
shrewdest  and  most  daring  commercial  spirits, 
and  also  to  enable  these  energetic  captams  of 
industry  to  summon  to  their  employ  the  ablest 
lieutenants  to  conduct  their  business,  and  the 
keenest  professional  talents,  of  attorneys,  in- 
ventors, accountants,  architects,  and  the  like. 
To  all  these  American  business  has  given  oppor- 
tunity never  equaled  in  any  other  land. 

Meantime  government,  by  the  theory,  limited 
in  the  range  of  its  activities,  has  given,  broadly 
speaking,  comparatively  little  opportunity  to  the 
<u>le  and  the  upright.  Its  higher  offices,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  the  nation  and  to  a  much  less 
extent  in  the  state,  have  indeed  appealed  to 
noble  spirits.    Especially  in  time  of  natiooal  need 
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American  statesmen  have  not  been  wanting. 
Politics  in  America  in  the  open  political  arena  com- 
pare not  unfavorably  in  ability  and  in  honor 
with  politics  in  Europe,  Diplomacy  in  America 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  more  honest  than  in 
the  Old  World.  But  the  politics  of  office-holding 
and  of  office-seeking,  except  for  the  highest  oU 
fices,  has  had  very  little  to  attract  the  honest 
able  man.  Government  salaries  are  usually 
small,  very  small  compared  with  commercial  sal- 
aries to  men  of  ability.  A  cabinet  officer  recently 
left  a  salary  of  $7,000  from  the  nation  to  take 
one  of  $70,000  from  a  private  corporation.  Still 
less  have  ordinary  government  positions  called 
for  large  activities  ftom  able  men.  The  theory 
has  been  that  government  should  do  little  things 
and  corporations  big  tilings.  Our  Constitution 
balances  branches  of  government  by  other 
branches,  to  restrain  each.  The  government  of- 
ficial is  hampered  in  a  hundred  ways.  Again,  to 
fain  his  office  and  to  hold  his  office 
— ^.^.....--  ®  often  has  to  resort  to  humil- 
"'"'"V""'^  iating  and   sometimes   questionable 

Qarmmaait  P^^^V   political    devices;    and    even 
uvvvamsu  ^^^.j^   ^j^^^   j^^   j^^    ^^   certeinty   of 

tenure  in  office.  For  an  unattract- 
ive, petty,  uncertain  political  position,  he  must 
also  usually  for  a  penod  of  time  renounce,  or  at 
least  partly  renounce,  attention  to  his  btisiness, 
which — if  he  be  a  man  of  ability — ^would  be  in- 
comparably more  remimerative,  certain,  and  usu- 
ally more  attractive.  The  wonder  is  that  govern- 
ment has  attracted  the  ability  that  it  has. 

This  with  honest  business  and  honest  govern- 
ment officials.     But  the  moment  dishonesty  en- 
ters in,  the  whole  case  is  changed.     Under  the 
American  theory  of  government  the 
honest  official  has  little  opportunity, 
but  the  dishonest  official  has  almost 
botindless    opportunity.     The    very 
growth    of    corporate    wealth    and 
power  gives  him  his  chance.     To  the 
legislator,  the  alderman,   the.  commissioner,  the 
assessor,  corporate  wealth  goes  and  must  go  to 
seek  a  franchise,  a  grant,  a  privilege,  an  exemp- 
tion.    A  clause  in  a  legislative  enactment,  or  even 
the  change  in  one  word,  may  mean  to  interested 
petitioners  millions  of  dollars.     The  question  is 
decided  often  and  the  bill  is  worded  usually,  not 
in  open  legislature,   but  in  closed  committee. 
(See  Congress.)     The  honest  legislator,  alder- 
man, commissioner,  assessor,  on  American  sal- 
aries and  with  American  expenses  of  life  in  his 
gosition,  can  scarcely  meet  expenses.  _  The  dis- 
onest   legislator,   alderman,   commissioner,  in- 
spector, can  get  almost  what  he  will.    The  the- 
ory thus  does  everything  it  can  to  handicap 
honesty — so  much  so  that  unless  bom  wealthy 
an  honest  man  can  scarcely  afiford  to  sacrifice 
business  and  enter  politics ;  it  does  almost  all  that 
can  be  done  to  give  opportunity  to  corruption, 
and  yet  we  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  corruption. 
The  corrupt  official  or  legislature  does  not  al- 
ways need  even  to  be  consciously  corrupt.     Al- 
most every  American   newspaper   shows  what 
great  things   corporate  wealth   has 
ViiBoiueioiu  "°"^  *"**  •*  doing  for  America.     No 
OaRavtlMi  "billionaires  are  so  generous  as  Amer- 
'"'  ican  millionaires.     What  other  coun- 

try is  so  financially  prosperous  or 
pays  such  high  wages?  Why  shoula  not  the 
legislator,  the  alderman,  the  conmiissioner,  the 
assessor,  favor  these  corporations  that  are  doing 
such   great   things?     Where  were   we  without 
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oar  raSroads,  mines,  ms  works,  electric  plants, 
tystenis  of  transit?  Could  we  have  these,  de- 
veloped as  they  are  more  than  in  any  other 
coontry  in  the  world,  without  these  great  cor- 
porations? If  these  laudable  corporations,  there- 
nne,  want  a  little  change  in  a  bill,  or  a  certain 
concession  in  a  franchise,  whv  should  they  not 
be  accommodated?  The  legislator  and  commis- 
sioner is  taught  to  worship  the  corporation.  Its 
attorneys  and  legislative  agents  are  his  personal 
friends  and  professional  brethren.  Why  should 
they  not  be  listened  to?  The  legislator  and 
commissioner  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  cor- 
porations is  carrying  out  often,  perhaps  usually, 
what  he  is  taught  to  believe  in.  Why  should  he 
not  have  some  return — ^not  open  money,  perhaps, 
but  a  pass,  retainer,  position,  political  help  or 
indorsement,  from  these  corporations  if  he  helps 
them  get  favors  worth  milUons,  and  in  which 
bvors  the  legislator  honestly  believes?  The  line 
between  honest  and  dishonest  service  of  special 
interests  is  not  marked  in  black  and  white. 

And  here  another  important  element  enters 
in.  Given  wealthy  corporations  seeking  fran- 
chises or  concessions  from  poorly  paid  officials 
vith  uncertain  tenure,  he  who  is  mshonest  can 
make  money,  but  he  who  will  make  a  profession 
of  graft  arui  give  it  his  time  and  organtwe  politics 
for  it,  and  put  brains  into  it,  can  become  enormously 
wtaltky,  enormously  powerful,  and  almost  absolutely 
secure.  This  is  the  city  or  more  often  the  state 
boss.  Everybody  knows  what  Mr.  Piatt  is,  yet 
ne  sits  in  the  United  States  Senate 
f—f—  representing  New  York.  In  St. 
rf  tka  'Bam  '-^'"*>  **'■  ^oWi.  even  got  Colonel 
Butler  convicted,  but  he  laughed  at 
the  indictment,  and  is  still  in  power  in 
St.  Louis.  Senator  Clark  was  unseated  trom  the 
Senate  for  corruption,  but  he  is  now  in  the  Senate. 
Everybody  knows  what  Mr.  Murphy  stands  for  in 
New  York  and  men  like  Michael  Kenna,  "  Bath- 
house John,"  John  J.  Brennan  in  Chicago,  yet 
they  rule  tiieir  city  or  their  ward.  And  this 
power  once  developed,  the  corporation  must,  if 
they  are  to  go  on  under  the  present  svstem,  con- 
tinue the  purchase  of  legislations  and  immunity, 
otherwise  these  political  bosses  who  have  gained 
their  power  throt^  corruption  by  corporations 
will  turn  M^inst  &e  corporations.  A  banker  in 
California  declared  that  he  was  no  more  to  blame 
for  giving  his  quota  to  purchase  legislation  from 
the  legislature  of  California  than  the  traveler 
who  pays  over  his  money  to  the  highwayman 
who  holds  him  up.  An  enthusiastic  capitalist 
recently  declared  that  he  had  given  $5,000  to 
help  purchase  Indiana,  and  wouM  willingly  give 
ts.ooo  more.  A  Rhode  Island  protectionist  said 
it  was  necessary  to  buy  votes  from  the  working 
men  for  their  own  good  else  Rhode  Island  would 
go  free  trade  and  manufactures  and  employment 
would  be  ruined.  The  vice-president  of  a  great 
insoranoe  company  said  the  present  so-called 
insurance  reforms  m  New  York  would  do  no  per- 
manent good  because  corruption  was  necessary, 
not  to  insurance,  but  to  the  present  methods  of 
doio;  business  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Lincoln 
Stenens  found  this  out  in  Chicago.     He  says: 

I  ircnt  one  whole  forenoon  calling  on  the  president*  of 
n&la.  greet  tmsinesamen,  and  financiers  intetested  in  public 
Uility  ccmpenie*.  With  all  the  evidence  I  had  had  in  other 
phca  that  these  men  are  the  chief  soiures  of  comiption,  I 
*■<  nnpfepared  for  the  sensation  of  that  day.  Those  linan- 
aa]  leaden  of  Chicago  were  "mad."  All  tmt  one  of  them 
nctDe  so  ennged  aa  they  talked  that  they  could  not  behave 
ascotly.    Tbey  nwa  up,  purple  in  the  face,  and  coned  re- 


form. Thev  said  it  had  hurt  business;  it  had  hurt  the  town. 
''Anarchy,'  theycalledit;  "Socialism."  They  named  corpo- 
rations that  had  left  the  city:  they  named  otben  that  had 
planned  to  come  there  and  had  gone  elsewhere.  'They  offered 
ma  facts  and  figures  to  prove  that  the  city  was  damaged. 

Said  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  187 1 : 

The  existing  coalition  between  the  Erie  Railway  and  the 
Tammany  ring  is  a  natural  one,  for  the  former  need*  votes, 
the  latter  money. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  through  the  po- 
litical boss  corporations  can  g^t  immunity  from 
legislation  which  is  to-day  threatening  their 
dividends,  possibly  even  their  existence.  The 
boss  has  this  power  because  he  has  the  political 
reputation,  ^ood  name,  and  future  of  most  poli- 
ticians in  his  hands.  Even  judges  sometimes 
high  on  the  bench,  at  some  time — perhaps  early 
in  their  career — have  had  politically  to  "stand 
in"  with  him.  The  boss  can  sway  conventions 
and  organize  political  districts  to  nominate  and 
elect  his  men.  He  controls  the  funds.  If  he  be 
cunning  enough  to  work,  either  through  both 
parties,  or  with  one  party  plus  enough  of  the 
other  party  to  hold  the  balance  of  the  power, 
he  can  rule  almost  any  legislature.  Without  him 
no  corporation  can  get  a  favor.  With  him  it  can 
get  almost  what  it  will.  Such  is  the  position  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  union.  An  article  by 
Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
calls  it  the  capture  of  government  by  commercial- 
ism, but  it  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  Amer- 
ican idea  of  enthroning  commerce  over  govern- 
ment. 

Government  in  Europe  is  much  less  corrupt 
precisely  because  there  government  is  enthroned 
over  commerce.  Government  there  has  power, 
position,  traditions  of  respect.  Law  is  magnified. 
Government  controls  ana  does  important  thing^. 
It  attracts  able  men.  There  are  scandals,  indeed, 
Panama  affairs,  Drevfus  questions,  scandals  in 
war  offices,  colonial  departments  in  England  and 
Germany,  corrupt  administrations  more  or  less 
everywhere,  but  they  are  not  comparable  to 
American  corruption  m  extent  or  persistency. 

A  subsidiary  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
analysis  is  that  the  higher  you  go  in  American 
government,  the  more  you  exalt  government,  the 
less  corruption  you  have.  Municipal  legislatures 
are  the  lowest  and  the  worst.  State  legislatures 
come  next  in  power  and  in  dishonesty.  Congress 
is  highest  and  best.  It  is  so  generally  speudng 
with  officials  and  with  judges.  This  is  enforced 
by  the  apparent  exception  that  some  high  offices 
are  more  "open  to  corruption  than  lower  ones; 
this  is  because  they  are  especially  valuable  for 
corporate  wealth  to  control. 

Other  causes  of  corruption  come  in  subsidiary 
to  and  derivative  from  the  prime  cause — the 
degradation  of  governmental  action  as  compared 
with  private  corporations.  Such  minor  causes 
are  the  disgust  of  the  better  classes  of  citizens 
with  "practical  politics."  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  stay-at-home  vote  in  many  elections  is 
one  fourth  of  the  registered  vote,  and  this  is  true 
usually  of  the  more  intelligent  citizens. 

There  is  not  so  much  to  fear  from  the  Irish 
vote  or  the  German  vote  as  from  this  absentee 
vote.  The  foreign  vote  is  susceptible  of  disin- 
tegration; it  may  negative  itself.  But  the  ab- 
staining vote  is  almost  solid  against  good  gov- 
ernment. At  intervals,  after  some  particularly 
atrocious  conduct,  this  vote  is  invaded  by  indig- 
nation, and  some  fraction  of  it  shakes  off  its 
languor  and  makes  itself  felt  at  the  polls.     But 
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it  is  only  a  spasm.  It  is  the  rush  of  raw  volun- 
teers against  regulars.  The  regulars  may  be 
broken,  but  they  can  wait.  Their  turn  will  come. 
Of  another  potent  subsidiary  cause  of  corruption 
it  has  been  said: 

Another  cause  of  municiptd  misgovemment  is  the  on- 
certalnty  of  responsibility,  especially  in  its  executive  branches. 
Various  departments,  which  should  work  in  closest  harmony, 
owe  their  appointment  to  as  many  different  authorities,  and 
often  not  only  do  not  cooperate,  but  actually  pursue  cross 
purposes.  At  one  time  Philadelphia  was  found  to  be  possest 
of  four  boards  with  power  to  tear  up  the  streets  at  will,  but 
none  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  they  were  properly  relaid. 
Or  here  is  an  example  of  a  composite  ofGcialdom  which  may 
happen  any  day:  a  "citizens'  ticket"  mayor,  a  Republican 
street  commissioner,  both  elected  by  the  people;  ^other  ap- 
pointments filled  by  men  acceptable  to  a  Democratic  board  of 
aldermen;  a  police  commissioner  named  by  the  governor,  to- 
gether with  the  state  legislature  interfering  on  occasion. 
With  such  a  mixture  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  responsibility  for 
maladministration.  Non-partizan  _  commissions  of  four 
members,  two  from  each  party,  is  another  favorite  and 
specious  arrangement  by  which  the  people  are  prevented 
from  calling  either  party  to  account.  This  non-partdzan 
contrivance  is  also  an  open  door  for  the  moat  unblushing 
divi^on  of  spoils  in  the  department  between  the  "workers 
of  both  parties.   .   .  . 

It  is  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
above  analysis  that  generally  speaking  those 
departments  of  government  are  the  least  corrupt 
which  have  least  to  do  with  corporation  influ- 
ences and  those  branches  of  busmess  are  least 
corrupt  which  are  least  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment franchises  and  favors.  The  demoralizing 
effect  upon  legislatures,  upon  the  adulteration 
of  commodities,  and  upon  the  pricing  of  articles  in 
the  market  affected  by  the  tariff  alone,  it  is  hard 
to  overestimate.     (See  Free  Trade.) 

It  is  largely  from  these  sources,  however,  that 
springs  the  corruption  in  commerce  even  apart 
from  government.  Business  upon  a  large  scale, 
being  largely  carried  on  with  corruption,  is 
copied  by  business  on  a  small  scale.  The  seller 
who  bribes  his  purchaser  is  copying  his  employer 
who  bribes  his  assessor. 

This  view  of  the  cause  of  corruption  in  the 
American  minimizing  of  government  and  the 
magnifying  of  controlled  commerce  is  supported 
finally  by  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Steffens 
came  in  his  investigations  apart  from  any  theory. 
He  says  ("The  Struggle  for  Self -Government," 
p.  i): 

Every  time  I  attempted  to  trace  to  its  sources  the  political 
corruption  of  a  city  nng,  the  stream  of  pollution  tnanched 
off  in  the  most  unexpected  directions  and  spread  out  in  a  net- 
work of  veins  and  arteries  so  complex  that  hardly  any  part  of 
the  body  politic  seemed  clear  of  it.  It  flowed  out  of  the 
majority  party  into  the  minority;  out  of  politics  into  vice  and 
crime;  out  of  business  into  politics,  and  back  into  business; 
from  the  boss,  down  through  the  police  to  the  prostitute,  and 
up  ttirough  the  practise  of  law  into  the  courts;  and  big  throb- 
bing arteries  ran  out  through  the  country  over  the  state  to  the 
nation — and  back.  No  wonder  cities  can't  get  municipal 
reform  I  .  .  .  The  corruption  of  our  American  politics  is  our 
American  corruption,  political,  but  financial  and  industrial, 
too.  Miss  Tarbell  has  shown  it  in  the  trust,  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
labor-union,  and  my  gropings  into  the  misgovemment  of  cities 
have  drawn  me  everywhere,  but  always,  always  out  of  poli- 
tics into  business,  and  out  of  the  cities  into  the  state.  Busi- 
ness started  the  corruption  of  politics  in  Pitts- 
burg; upheld  it  in  Philadelphia;  boomed  with 
Y^  it  in  Chicago  and  withered  with  its  reform; 

nUmt  <i._.>  S"<1 '"  New  York,  business  financed  the  return 
CUM  CaTlse  of  Tammany  Hail.     Her«,  then,  is  our  guide 
out  of  the  labyrinth.     Not  the  political  ring, 
but  big  business — that  is  the  crux  of  the  situ- 
ation.    Our  politicai   corruption  is  a  system,  a  regularly 
established  custom  of  the  country,  by  which  our  politicu 
leaders  are  hired  by  bribery,  by  the  license  to  loot,  and  by 
quiet  moral  support,  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  city, 
state,  and  nation,  not  for  the  common  good,  but  for  the  special 
interests  of  private  business.     Not  the  politician,  then,  not 
the  bribe-taker,  but  the  bribe-giver,  the  man  we  are  so  inoud 
of.  our  successful  business  man — he  is  the  source  and  suste- 
nance of  our  bad  government.     The  captain  of  industry  is 
the  roan  to  catch.     His  is  the  trail  to  follow. 


Of  the  business  man  Mr.  SteSens  says: 

The  typical  business  man  is  a  bad  dtisen;  he  is  btisy.  If 
he  is  a  big  business  man"  and  very  busy,  he  does  not 
neglect,  he  is  busy  with  politics — oh,  very  busy  and  very 
busineadike.  I  found  him  buying  boodlers  in  St.  Louis,  de- 
fending gotten  in  Minneapolis,  originating  corruption  in 
Pittsbuis,  sharing  with  boiees  in  Philadelphia,  deplorins 
nfotms  in  Chicago,  and  beatiiig  pood  government  with  cor- 
ruption funds  in  New  York.  He  is  a  self-righteous  fraud,  thia 
big  business  man.  He  is  the  chief  source  of  corruption,  and 
it  were  a  boon  if  he  would  neglect  politics.  But  he  is  not  tha 
business  man  that  neglects  politics;  that  worthy  is  the  good 
citizen,  the  typical  business  man.  He,  too,  is  busy.  He  ia 
the  one  that  has  no  use  and  therefore  no  time  for  politics. 
When  his  neglect  has  permitted  bad  government  to  go  so  far 
that  he  can  be  stirred  to  action  be  is  unhappy,  and  ne  looks 
around  for  a  cure  that  shall  be  quick,  so  that  he  may  hurry 
back  to  the  shop.  Naturally,  too,  when  he  talks  politics,  be 
talks  shop.     His  patent  remedy  is  quack;  it  is  business. 

"Give  us  a  business  man,"  he  says  ("like  me,"  he  means). 
"  Let  him  introduce  business  methods  into  politics  and  gov- 
ernment; then  I  shall  be  left  alone  to  attend  to  my  business." 

There  is  hardly  an  office  from  V.  S.  senator  down  to  alder- 
man in  any  part  of  the  country  to  which  the  businefls  man  has 
not  been  elected;  yet  politics  remains  corrupt.  .  .  . 

Two  hopeful  elements  in  the  situation,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  overlooked.     These  are   (i) 
the  extent  to  which  the  public  is  aroused  on  the 
subject  of  corruption,  and   (2)  and 

•^gggfgl     even  more,  the  nature  of  its  interest 

m^^L  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  beginning 
to  look  at  the  problem.  As  to  the 
extent  of  its  interest  it  niay  be  said 
that  the  revelations  of  corruption  in  St.  Louis 
made  by  Mr.  Folk,  in  Wisconsin  by  Senator 
Spooner,  in  New  Jersey  bv  Mr.  Colby,  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  reform  element,  have  been  al- 
most the  supreme  recent  political  interest  in  the 
U.  S.  This  has  probably,  however,  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  interest  in  the  investig^ations  into 
the  corruption  of  the  big  insurance  companies, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads,  the  pack- 
ing industry  in  Chicago,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  other  monopolies.  Articles  like  those 
above  quoted  of  Mr.  Steffens,  and  of  Mr.  Th. 
Lawson  have  been  most  eagerly  read.  Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair's  novel, ' '  The  Jungle, '  exposing  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Chicago  packing  industry  has  had  a 
most  phenomenal  safe.  The  exposure  and  con- 
sideration of  corruption  may  be  said  to  be  even 
at  present  the  supreme  interest  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
this  is  a  fact  of  the  most  hopeful  import. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  direction  this 
interest  is  taking.  "There  have  for  many  years 
been  local  and  sporadic  efforts  at  pure  politics, 
but  only  recently  has  there  been  any  effort  to 
strike  at  causes.  People  hitherto  have  been 
content  to  oust  the  rascals  and  put  in  the  saints 
without  any  attention  to  or  understanding  of  the 
system  which  produced  the  rascals,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  not  seldom  in  a  year  or  two 
the  saints  elected  to  office  have  become  ^most  as 
bad  as  the  rascals,  or,  and  more  frequently,  the 
reformers  have  relaxed  their  spasm  of  political 
efforts  and  the  regular  rascals  have  returned  to 
power,  sometimes  with  greater  evil  and  daring 
than  before.  Still  is  this  too  true ;  nevertheless  a 
change  is  certainly  coming.  A  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  able  and  honest  men  are  giving 
themselves  permanently  to  politics,  while  Gover- 
nor Folk  in  Missouri,  Senator  La  Follette  in  Wis- 
consin, and  to  a  less  extent  Governor  Hughes  in 
New  York,  show  that  able  and  persistent  hon- 
esty can  defy  even  an  entrenched  machine.  A 
growing  number  of  reform  clubs  in  the  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  union  (see  Municipal  Reform), 
are  making  serious  study  of  the  (question.  In 
all  the  large  cities  independent  political  citizens' 
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parties  are  organizing,  not  for  one  campaign,  but 
upon  permanent  lines.  Popular  articles  and 
academic  studies  are  pointing  out  more  and  more 
not  only  the  corruption  but  the  causes  of  the 
corruption,  and  therefore  implicitly,  and  to  some 
extent  explicitly,  pointing  to  the  way  out.  A 
serious  and  persistent  eSort  is  being  made,  and 
notably  by  the  present  federal  ad- 
m^t^j^  ministration,  to  enforce  the  law 
^istMUt  ^S*"*^*^  *U  lawbreakers  and  not  the 
least  against  the  great  corporations 
which  ^ve  been  found  most  seriously 
at  fault.  People  are  less  afraid  of  the  word 
"socialism"  as  a  scare  word  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  the  control  of  commerce  by  govern- 
ment, and  are  seeing  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent an  undesirable  socialism  is  to  do  away  with 
its  fertile  soil,  corporation  dishonesty  and  cor- 
poration preying  upon  the  public,  and  that,  by  an 
increased  supervision  of  commerce  by  ^vem- 
ment,  federal  and  national.  Signs  of  this  tend- 
ency are  on  every  hand.  Even  municipal  own- 
ership is  advocated  by  many  and  is  entering  into 
practical  politics.  Whether  effective  or  not,  it 
IS  certainly  a  sign  of  the  effort  to  enthrone  gov- 
ernment over  commerce,  which,  if  the  above  anal- 
▼sis  of  the  evil  be  correct,  is  certainly  a  sign  of 
nope.  (See  Corrupt  Practises  Acts;  Prima- 
lUEs;  Referendum;  Municipal  Reform  Clubs; 
Galveston.  Municipalish;  Public  Owner- 
ship. 

RsrBKBMCBs:     Uncoln  StefTou,  7°%*  Sham*  ef  rt«  CUits 
(1904)  and  Tht  Strugglt  for  Stif-Gootmmmt  (1006);  arti- 
desjjy  David  G.  Phulips,  CosmopoUtan  (1906):  by  George 
■"'"'*'  »    "•  "-    Lawaon, 


K.  TvoTjer,  McClurt't  (April,  1907):  Thomas  W.  Lawson 
Evtrybody  s  Magatini  (1005-6);  John  G.  Speed,  Harptr's 
Wttkhli^os).  Seeaho  Upton  Sinclair,  Th*  JungU  (1905); 
Ida  M.  Tarbdl,  History  of  tk*  Standard  Oil  Company  (1904) ; 
Hudson's  Raihaays  and  Hu  RtptMic  (1886). 


CORRUPT  PRACTISES  ACTS,  or  legislative 
acts  passed  to  prevent  the  use  of  corrupt  methods 
in  elections:  They  are  to-day  mainly  based  on 
the  English  Corrupt  Practise  Act  of  1883,  which 
bas  had  an  almost  unqualified  success,  as  has  also 
the  Canadian  law  based  on  it. 

Enolish  Acts 

The  Corrupt  Practises  Prevention  Act  of  1854 
was  aimed  mainly  at  bribery  in  elections.  A 
wider  effect  was  aimed  at  by  an  act  of  1868,  but 
the  Act  of  1883,  of  which  Sir  Henry  James  was 
author,  is  by  far  tlie  most  important. 

Previous  to  1883  there  were  three  corrupt  practises  known 
to  the  law  in  England:  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence. 
The  act  of  that  year  added  a  fourth,  by  declaring  that  "  r>er- 
sonation,  and  the  aiding,  abetting,  counselinj?.  and  pnxniring 
the  commission  o{  the  offense  of  personation"  (fraudulent 
impersonating  of  another  person),  should  be  a  corrupt  prac- 
tise. 

The  British  law  is  -rery  explicit  in  its  definition  of  bribery. 
"  Every  person  is  pronounced  guilty  of  it  who  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  himself  or  by  any  other  ^jerson,  gives,  lends,  or 
agrees  to  give  or  lend,  or  offers,  pronuses,  or  promises  to  pro- 
core  or  to  endeavor  to  procure,  any  money  or  valuable  con- 
sideration, or  any  ofRce,  place,  or  employment,  to  or  for  any 
voter,  or  to  or  for  any  person  on  behalf  of  any  voter,  or  to  or 
for  any  person  in  order  to  induce  any  voter  to  refrain  from 
voting,  or  who  in  any  similar  manner  seeks  to  induce  any  per- 
son to  OTOCure  or  endeavor  to  procure  the  return  of  any  per- 
son to  Parliament  or  the  vote  of  any  voter  at  any  eleiction. 
Every  person  is  also  pronounced  guilty  of  bribery  who,  in 
consequence   of  any  of  the  forbidden   acts 
mentioned,  procures  or  endeavors  to  procure 
TtttUhUM    *^'  election  of  a  candidate,  or  who  advances 
^^~  T^^    "^  f»y"  or  causes  to  be  paid  any  money  to  or 
"  •■•  *»W    Iff  ^1^  ggg  of  a„y  Other  person  with  the  intent 
'        or  knowledge  that  it  shall  be  expended  wholly 
or  in  part  in  bribery;  and  every  voter  who, 
directly,  receives,  eithtr  before  or  during  election,  any  con- 
fidwaticn  of  tbe  load  foibicjdeo  in  the  (inti-bribery  provision 


above  summarised,  either  for  vottnfr  or  re&aining  from  vot- 
ing, is  also  pronounced  guilty  of  bribery;  as  also  is  any  per- 
son who,  after  dectioo,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himsieli  or 
by  any  other  person  in  his  bebau,  receives  any  money  or  valu- 
able consideration  on  account  ol  any  person  having  voted, 
or  refrained  therefrom,  or  having  induced  any  other  person 
to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting." 

Treating  is  also  forbidden  with  explicitness:  "Any.iierson 
is  pronounced  guilty  of  it  who  corruptly  or  by  himself,  or  by 
any  other  person  either  before,  during,  or  after  an  election, 
directly  or  indirectly  gives  or  provides,  or  pays  wholly  or  in 
part  the  expenses-of  giving  or  providing  any  meat,  drink, 
entertainment,  or  provision  to  or  for  any  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corruptly  influencing  his  vote,  or  inducing  him  to  le- 
xrain  from  voting,  or  on  account  of  himself  or  any  other  per- 
son having  voted  or  refrained  from  voting,  or  being  about  to 
do  one  of  these  thin^;  and  every  voter  who  accepts  such 
forbidden  attentions  is  e(;iually  guilty. 

"In  regard  to  undue  influence,  every  person  is  guilty  of 
that  who  directly  or  indirectly,  by  bimscaf  or  by  any  other 
person  in  his  behalf,  makes  use  of  or  threatens  to  make  use  of 
any  force,  violence,  or  restraint,  or  inflicts  or  threatens  to 
inflict  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  any  temporal  or 
•piritual  injury,  damage,  hum,  or  loss  Upon  or  agamst  any 
person  to  induce  or  compel  him  to  vote  or  to  retrain  from 
voting,  or  on  account  of  his  having  done  either  of  these  things, 
or  who  by  abduction,  duress,  or  any  fraudulent  device  or 
contrivance  impedes  or  permits  the  free  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise of  any  elector.  Personation  is  also  defined  and  for- 
bidden," 

The  penalties  attached  to  a  conviction  of  these  offenses  are, 
for  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence,  each  of  wliich  is  a 
misdemeanor,  imprisonment  with  or  witliout  liard  labor  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  jC>oo; 
for  personation,  which  is  a  felony,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  years  with  hard  labor.  If  it  is  found  by  the  election 
court  that  the  offenses  of  treating,  or  undue  influence,  have 
been  committed  by  a  candidate,  or  that  the  offenses  of  bribery 
and  personation  have  been  committed  by  or  with  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  he  is  declaied  ineligible  ever  after  to  hold  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  toe  county  or  borough  in 
which  the  ofl^enses  were  committed. 

To  prevent  objectionable  expenditures,  the  law  restricts 

the  employment  of  agents,  clerks,  messengers,   and  others 

within  a  very  narrow  limit.     "Voluntary  ef- 

forts  are  made  to  take  the  place  of  paid  labor. 

ranaltlM  But  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a 
strong  desire  to  evade  such  a  restriction  by 
making  contracts  to  carry  on  the  election  work 
in  place  of  the  candidate  employing  persons  for  that  purpose. 
And  so  the  plan  of  controlling  the  amount  of  expenditure 
by  a  fixed  schedule  was  accepted,  and  it  has  certainly  proved 
most  beneficial  in  practise.  By  the  eighth  section  of  the  act 
it  is  enacted  that  no  sum  shall  be  paia  and  no  expenses  in- 
curred by  any  candidate  in  excess  of  any  maximum  amount 
in  that  behalf  specified  in  the  first  schedule  to  thi  act.  Any 
breach  of  this  prohibition  by  a  candidate  or  his  election 
agent  is  an  illegal  practise." 

From  ti.ooo  to  $3.^00  is  the  maximum  amount  which  may 
be  expended  in  a  parliamentary  election. 

The  United  States 

Fifteen  statos  have  enacted  laws  more  or  less 
modeled  after  the  English  law,  tho  most  of  them 
have  been  very  weak  and  none  have  proved  very 
efficient.  The  first  was  the  New  York  law  of 
1890,  which  merely  requires  the  reporting  of 
personal  campaign  expenditures  by  candidates 
without  any  report  from  committees.  The  Min- 
nesota law  of  1892,  and  especially  its  law  of 
1895,  is  much  more  thorough,  and  applies  to 
committees  arid  all  campaign  expenses.  The 
Massachusetts  law  of  1893  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  applies  to  all  public  elections,  including  elec- 
tions by  the  Legislature  or  by  city  council,  and 
nominations  by  caucus  or  convention.  The  only 
exception  to  it  is  the  election  of  town  officers 
in  towns.  It  provides  for  a  complete  and  public 
account  of  aU  political  expenditures.  This  is  its 
main  feature ;  but  it  falls  short  of  the  English  act 
by  not  restricting  the  amount  to  be  spent  and 
by  not  specifying  legal  objects  of  expenditure. 
With  the  exception  of  personal  expenses,  no 
candidate  is  allowed  any  expenditure  to  secure 
his  own  election  otherwise  than  through  a  politi- 
cal committee.  This  political  committee  is  held 
responsible  for  violations  of  the  law. 

ft  has  resulted  in  publicity,  yet  not  a  prosecu- 
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tion  has  been  made  under  it,  and  the  use  of  money 
in  politics  in  Massachusetts  recently  has  been 

Oater  than  ever.  The  Ohio  Act  of  1896  (Gar- 
d  Act),  among  the  best,  was  repealed.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  the  laws  has  been  one  of 
procedure. 

Among  the  requirements  of  the  laws  are: 

First.  The  full  publication  of  election  expenses , 
both  by  individuals  and  organizations.  Tnere  is 
a  general  feeling  that  pubhcity  will  do  much  to 
mitigate  present  evils.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  correct  and  complete  statements  will 
be  made,  unless  some  easy  form  of  procedure  is 
provided  by  which  such  statements  can  be 
readily  inquired  into  and  criticized,  on  the 
motion  of  responsible  citizens  or  organizations. 

Second.  The  prohibition  of  corporate  contri- 
butions for  election  purposes.  These  contribu- 
tions are  shrouded  in  such  secrecy  that  they  can 
probably  be  detected  only  by  beginning  with 
the  expenses  in  a  given  election  district,  and 
working  back  to  the  contributor. 

Third.  The  fixing  of  proper  objects  of  ex- 
penditure, such  as  meetings,  publications,  etc., 
and  the  fixing  limits  to  the  amounts  so  to  be 
spent.  No  state  law  now  covers  this  branch 
of  the  subject  with  any  thoroughness. 

Fourth.  Providing  punishments  by  forfeiture 
of  office,  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  New 
York  statute  now  decrees  forfeiture  of  office  for 
corrupt  practises  by  a  candidate  but  has  no  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  the  penalty. 

The  legislation  proposed  last  winter  provided 
that  where  a  party  organization  was  ^ilty  of 
corrupt  practises  in  an  election  district,  it  should 
forfeit  its  vote  in  that  district. 

Fifth.  Procedure.  To  enable  citizens  to  push 
a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness of  statements  and  the  existence  of  cor- 
rupt practises.  The  grant  to  the  public  of  this 
important  right  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
thmg  now  most  needed. 

The  failure  of  these  laws  and  the  increase  of 
the  evil  has  led  to  a  demand  for  stronger  legisla- 
tion and  also  for  federal  action,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  congressional  bills  for  publicity,  and 
also  forbidding  political  contributions  from  cor- 
porations. In  many  states  various  societies  are 
agitating  the  question.  New  York  has  an  Asso- 
ciation to  Prevent  Corrupt  Practises  at  Elections 
in  New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Osbom, 
70  Broadway,  is  secretary.  It  is  pressing  for 
legislation,  as  are  other  bodies. 

Repbkbncbs;  Rosen,  Elections  (London,  189s);  article  by 
Perry  Belmont,  ATofth  Anurican,  Feb.,  1905;  Civic  F*d*ra- 
ticH  Rm*w,  Aiml,  1906. 

COST  OF  LIVUfG.     See  Expenditure. 

COTTOH  (for  statistics,  see  Agkicvlturb, 
p.  a6):  For  one  of  the  best  brief  statements 
of  the  economic  importance  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try, and  especially  as  applied  to  the  United  States, 
we  quote  from  Leroy-Beaulieu's  "The  United 
States  in  the  Twentieth  Century."     He  says: 

Next  to  cereals,  haY.  and  live  stock,  the  chief  agricultural 
resource  of  the  V.  S.  is  cotton.  In  1899.  the  year  to  which 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  census  of  1900  apply,  the 
area  under  cotton  was  33,257.000  acres,  or  8.4  per  cent  of 
the  crop-bearing  land.  But  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  was 
no  less  than  $3  70.000,000.  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  value. 
For  no  other  staple,  agricultural,  industrial,  or  mineral,  is  the 
primacy  of  the  U .  S.  so  clearly  established.  If  it  has  more 
cattle,  if  it  produces  more  wheat,  oats,  petroleum,  coal,  iron, 
and  lead  than  any  other  country,  if  it  furnishes  more  than 
baU  the  world's  supply  of  com  and  copper,  it  also  provides 
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over  three  fourths  of  the  cotton-supply.  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  cotton  was  the  backbone  of  its  agricul- 
ture. Cotton  is  still  its  chief  rdiance.  In  1902  out  of  a 
volimie  of  export  trade  of  $1,400,000,000  fully  $300,000,000 
must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  cotton.  Assuredly  the  loading 
modem  textile  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  economic  life  c^ 
the  U.  S.  .  .  . 

It  was  introduced  into  the  country  in  17s  i,  and  from  that 

/ear  was  grown  in  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  but  long 

jor  local  consumption  <nily.     It  was  not  until  1 784  that  it  was 

exported  from  Virginia  for  the  first  time — to  the  amount  of 

ei^ht  sacks,  weighing  1,200  pounds.     The  development  of 

spinning  machinery  by  Hargreavea,  Cartwright,  and  Cromp- 

ton  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 

,  the  invention  of  Whitney's  cotton-gin  about 

ImpntMIM  thesametime,  paved  the  way  for  an  enormous 

development  oc  its  industrial  utility,  and  the 

U.  S.,  whose  exportations  in  1790  still  met 

only  one  sixth  (rf  the  British  demand,  mads  zeady  to  produos 

it  in  enormous  quantities, 

FXODCCTIOM   OF  COTTOM,   UNITED    StATBS 


Ckop  op 


1790 
1800 
xSzo 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
z86o 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1906 


Number  of 
bale* 


6.667 

15J.S09 

s8o,i9S 

S7S.S40 

1,026,393 

1.634.954 

S,4S4.441 

3,849,469 

4.353.317 

6.605,750 

8,652,597 

10,245,602 

i3.30S.»6s 


Average 

number  of 

pounds 

per  bale 


125 
asS 

'H 
178 

34 1 
394 
416 
477 
44  > 
460 
473 
480 
489 


Total  weight 
(in  millions 
of  pounds) 


I* 

if 

160 

644 
1,021 
1,836 

i.9»3 
3.038 
4,092 
4.846 
6.354 


It  will  be  seen  that  gain*  were  steadily  made,  except  during 
the  Civil  War  decade,  1859-69,  when  the  ctUtivstion  of  cotton 
became  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  During  the  preceding 
ten  years,  development  had  been  moat  rapid  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  demand  produced  by  an  era  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity in  Europe,  and  history  tells  us  how  great  a  crisis  arose 
m  consequence  of  the  almost  total  cessation  of  American  ex- 
ports. To-day  the  cotton  production  of  the  U.  S.  i*  about 
double  what  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 

To  have  thrived  thus  it  is  evident  that  cotton  must  be  pro- 
duced in  the  U.  S.  under  very  favorable  conditions.  Such 
conditions  are  not  found  throughout  the  country,  however, 
.  .  .  Increased  improvements  m  methods  of  transportation 
have  tended  to  concentrate  cotton-growing,  like  all  other 
kinds  of  production,  in  the  meet  favorably  sittiated  localities. 
Not  only  has  it  receded  toward  the  South,  but  it  has  also 
advanced  in  a  westerly  direction.  In  1850  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  annual  crop  was  grown  vrest  of  the  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana being  the  only  state  on  that  side  of  the  river  to  have 
fields  of  anv  size.  By  i860  the  development  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas  had  begun,  ana  the  share  of  the  trans- Mississippi  states 
in  cotton  production  had  reached  nearly  30  per  cent.  By 
1880  the  percentage  was  a  little  higher:  by  1890  higher  still, 
and  by  1900  it  amounted  to  neariy  half  the  entire  output^ 
to  be  exact,  44  per  cent.  An  interesting  and  distinctive 
feature  of  cotton  production  is  that  it  is  largely  in  the  bands 
of  cash  and  share  tenants. 

Farms  operated  by  direct  ownership  are  in  a  minority. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  why  the  vast  planta- 
tions of  the  South  'were  partitioned  into  a  number  of  small 
holdings  leased  to  cash  and  share  tenants.  In  the  ten  prin- 
cipal cotton  states,  farms  operated  directly  by  the  owner 
constituted,  in  1900,  but  48.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  20.3  per 
cent  being  operated  by  cash  tenants  and  31.4  per  cent  Dy 
share  tenants.  In  1880,  on  the  contrary,  the  raoportions 
were  respectively  60.6,  12.4,  and  27  per  cent.  We  see  that 
the  number  of  cash  tenants  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  share  tenants,  and,  consequently, 
that  many  share  tenants  have  become  cash 
tenants.  This  indicates  social  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivators,  for  the  share  tenant — 
most  frequently  a  former  slave  or  the  descend- 
ant of  a  slave — works  to  a  larfre  extent  under 
the  more  or  less  effective  supervision  of  the 
owner.     The  cash  tenant  is  by  far  the  more 

-    ^  - On  the  other  hand,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the 

colored  producers  are  concerned,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
share  tenants  are  the  ones  who  obtain  the  best  results,  aver- 
aging exactly  two  fifths  of  a  bale  per  acre — as  a  result,  doubt- 
less, of  having  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the 
planters — while  the  cash  tenants  obtain  an  average  of  only 
.38i_  per  acre  and  the  owners  but  .368.  Among  the  white 
cultivators  these  proportions  are  revmed:  .40  for  the  uwueii 
and  cash  tenants,  .fii  for  the  share  tenants. 
Everything  considend,  the  pitxlaction  of  cotton  is  a  profit- 
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able  occupation .  the  crop  bringing  an  average  price  ai  nine  to 
ten  cents  per  pound,  a  return  much  higher  than  for  any  other 
American  inoduct. 

Concerning  the  cotton  industiy  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  other  countries,  the  following  is 
abridged  &om  Hazell's  "Annual"  for  1907: 

Hitherto  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  has  relied 
mainly  upon  the  U .  S.  for  its  supplies.  Out  of  an  armual  crop 
now  amounting  to  about  x6.soo.coo  bales,  the  U.  S.  furnishes 
on  the  average  about  xr.ooo.ooo  bales.  India  is  responsible 
for  a  further  3,000,000  bales  (of  which,  however,  nearly  half  is 
consumed  in  that  country  itself),  and  the  remainder  is  not  of 
sufficiently  high  quality  to  be  available  for  most  manufac- 
tmets.  Egypt  produces  another  1,150,000  bales,  and  a 
further  i  ,000,000  is  derived  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

With  the  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
U.  S..  and  on  the  Continent,  the  proportion  of  the  American 
cotton  crop  available  for  the  United  Kingdom  diminishes, 
tho  the  real  requirements  of  its  manufactnren  increase. 

The  question  of  seeking  supplies  in  other  directions  has 
therefore  become  very  urgent.  This  task  has  been  seriously 
taken  up  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association,  a  body  ■ 
formed  Dy  the  Lancashire  producers.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  which  have 
hitherto  been  nude. 

India. — As  already  stated,  India  Is  a  large  cotton  producer, 
but  the  quality  lias  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  methods  01 
picld^,  while  at  the  same  time  the  standard  of  quality  in 
caanuuctured  articles  has  been  steadily  growing  higher. 

Egyptian  cotton  is  good  in  quality,  but  unfortunately 
iMsudy  the  whole  area  suitable  for  cotton-growing  has  already 
bcm  taken  up. 

Africa. — Investi^tions  show  that  cotton  -  growing  in 
British  Centra]  Africa  oiTers  very  promising  prospects.  The 
Protectorate  contains  an  area  of  ao, 000, 000  acres  suitable 
for  cotton-giowing,  and  cotton  has  indeed  been  grown  in  a 
small  way  for  centuries. 

All  the  British  colonies  and  protectorates  in  West  Africa 
are  capable  of  producing  good  cotton  crops,  but  the  possi- 
bilities in  this  coxmection  are  dei^endent  upon 

improved  transport  facilities,  which  at  present 

Bupftf       do  not  exist. 

The  cotton  ntant  grows  wild  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Rhodesia,  and  the  results  of  ex- 
periments and  investigations  there  have  been  so  far  encou^ 
asing  as  to  lead  to  the  sending  out  of  an  American  expert  to 
conduct  experiments  on  a  very  large  scale. 

West  Indies. — Here  the  cotton  industry  has  been  rees- 
tablished on  an  extended  scale. 

While  it  is  impassible  to  ^ve  exact  figures  relative  to  the 

cotton  manufactures  of  various  countries  owing  to  tlie  fact 

that  in  practically  every  case  a  large  part  of 

the  output  is  consumed  at  home,  and  no 

Cosnioaroe     figures  are  available  as  to  any  country's  home 
trade,  indications  of  the  chief  movements  are 
to  be  fotmd.     A  test  of  the  progress  of  the 
chief  nations  concerned  is  to  be  found  in  the  export  figures. 

Taking  cotton-yam  first,  the  following  are  the  particulars 
of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  during 
the  past  twelve  years: 

Value  of  Exports  or  Cotton- Yarn 


United 
Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

;Cioao 

;£iooo 

;ClOOO 

igo^ 

9,»86 

8,956 
10,317 

78s 
1.455 
I,49> 

1,703 

sir 

362 

7SO 

British  trade  is  very  much  laiser  than  that  of  the  other  two 
countries  put  tcsether,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  shown  a 
fluctuating  tendency  for  some  time  past,  while  that  of  both 
Germany  and  Prance  has  been  improving  on  the  whole.  This 
however,  reflects  no  discredit  upon  British  producers.  Owing 
to  a  number  of  favorable  circumstances  they  practically  liad 
a  monopoly  for  many  years;  and  that  monopoly  has  now 
disappeared. 

British  trade  has  been  steadily  growing  in  volume,  and  the 
increase  has  been  much  larger  than  in  that  of  all  the  other 
three  countries  put  together.  The  table  aftords  an  incidental 
illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  percentage  increases.  The  U.S., 
for  instance,  starting  from  a  very  low  level,  shows  an  increase 
of  atxnit  aoo  per  cent,  whQe  the  United  Kingdom  has  only  an 
increase  of  about  30  per  cent.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
British  trade  has  increased  ^£13,000,000,  and  that  of  the  U.  S. 
only  £3 .000.00a 

As  regards  cotton  manufactures,  figures  can  be  given  rela- 
tive to  four  countries,  tho  it  should  be  explained  that  with 
regard  to  the  V.  S.  the  statistics  include  cotton-yam. 


Valcs  of  Exports  of  Cotton  Pibcb  Goods 

United 
Kingdom 

Germany 

United 
SUtes 

France 

;£lOOO 

;£iooo 

;£iooo 

£1000 

1894 

1900 

>904 

1905 

57,379 
63,009 
64,078 
70.817 

7.090 
".»35 
13.974 
15.308 

3.867 
4.801 
5.495 
6,eoo 

6.'977 

7.839 

10,563 

COULAHGES,  NUMA  DEHIS,  FUSTBL  DB: 
French  historian ;  bom  in  Paris  in  1830.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  and  director  of  the  £cole 
Normals  Sup^rieure,  Ftistel  de  Coulanges  is  best 
known  in  social  science  for  his  important  studies 
in  the  history  of  early  civilizations  and  primitive 
tenures  of  land  and  other  property.  It  was  "La 
Cit^  Antique"  which  gave  De  Cotilanges  his  first 
name;  his  "Institutions"  is  his  great  life  work. 
He  died  in  1889,  before  his  work  was  completed, 
but  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  creator  in  the  realm 
of  historical  economic  research.  He  has  freely 
criticized  M.  de  Laveleye's  theories  of  the  com- 
munistic primitive  property  in  land,  arguing  that 
property  in  land  was  always  held  on  the  seig- 
neurial  rather  than  the  communal  tenure.  De 
Coulanges  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"La  Cit6  Antique,  6tude  sur  le  Culte,  le  Droit, 
les  Institutions  de  la  Gr^ce  et  de  Rome"  (1864); 
"La  Gaule  Romaine";  "Histoire  des  Institu- 
tions Politiques  de  I'Ancienne  France"  (7  vols.J; 
and  an  essay  translated  into  English,  "The  Origin 
of  the  Property  of  Land,"  edited  by  W,  J.  Ashley 
(1891). 

COUNTY  COUNCIL.  See  Local  Govbrn- 
MBNT  and  London  County  Council. 

COURCBLLE  -  SENEUIL,  JEAN  GUSTAVE: 
French  economist;  was  bom  at  Dordogne,  Chile, 
1 8 1 3 .  At  first  a  merchant,  he  later  occupied  him- 
self with  economics.  In  1848  he  held  a  post  under 
the  minister  of  finance ;  from  1853-63  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
Santiago,  m  Chile.  Since  1879  he  has  been  state 
councilor;  since  1882  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of 
Naval  and  Political  Science.  Author:  "fetudes 
sur  la  science  sociale"  (i86j);  "Operation  de 
banque"  (1853);  "Traits  thforique  et  pratique 
d' Economic  politique"  (1867),  one  of  the  best- 
known  treatises  in  the  French  language. 

COURTS.    See  Judiciary. 

COXEY,  JACOB  SBLCHER,  AND  ««COXEY- 

ISM":  The  movement  popularly  called  "Coxey- 
ism,"  or  the  formation  of  armies"  or  companies 
of  unemployed  men  or  of  those  sympathizing  with 
them  to  peaceably  march  to  Washin^on  and 
give  Congress  and  the  country  visible  evidence  of 
the  distress  of  the  unemployed,  and  thus  induce 
legislation  to  meet  the  need,  is  a  movement  which 
has  gained  its  name  from  Mr.  T.  8.  Coxey,  of  Ohio, 
to  an  extent  the  originator  of  the  movement,  and 
the  "general"  of  the  leading  "army.'' 

Jacob  Selcher  Coxey  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1834,  and  after  leaving  school  when  he  was 
thirteen  worked  for  ten  years  in  a  rolling-mill. 
In  1879  he  purchased  a  sandstone  quarry  at 
Massillon,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  Uved,  and  in 
1889  he  added  to  other  ventures  a  stock-farm  in 
Kentucky,  making  a  specialty  of  blooded  race- 
horses. "He  prospered,  and  is  reputed  by  his 
neighbors  to  be  worth  some  $300,000,  an  honest 
and  successful  business  man.     Originally  an  Epis- 
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copalian,  he  has  become  a  'theoso{>hist,  and  is 
said  to  have  believed  that  he  and  his  lieutenant, 
Browne,  are  between  them  sharers  of  the  reincar- 
nation of  Christ. 

Long  interested  in  public  questions,  in  1893  he 
drafted  a  bill,  which  was  presented  in  Congress, 
calling  upon  the  federal  government  to  construct 
a  general  country  road  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  this  by  issuing 
$500,000,000  of  treasiuy  notes  to  be  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts.  The  bill,  however,  was  pigeonholed 
by  Congress,  and  this  led  Mr.  Coxey  to  more  radi- 
cal agitation.  There  now  appeared  on  the  scene 
a  Mr.  Carl  Browne. 

Carl  Browne  was  bom  near  Springfield,  111., 
in  1849.  He  became  a  painter,  and  painted  a 
"Lord  s  Supper"  and  panoramas  of  the  Yosemite, 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  other  subjects 
which  were  exhibited  all  over  the  United  States. 
In  1873  he  married  and  settled  in  Berkeley,  Cal. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  strikes  of 
1877  (se^  Strikes)  he  came  out  for  the  causeof 
labor,  and  later  supported  Dennis  Kearney's  agi- 
tation by  cartoons  and  in  a  newspaper.  He  then 
threw  himself  into  the  Greenback  and  later  the 
Populist  movements.  Christmas  Day,  1892,  his 
wire  died  of  pneumonia,  and  it  was  during  her  last 
days  that  he  was  converted  to  theosophy,  believ- 
ing that  he  absorbed  his  wife's  soul.  He  went  to 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chicagfo  in  1893  and  met  Mr. 
Coxey  at  a  bimetallic  convention.  He  later  vis- 
ited Mr.  Coxey,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Chicago 
to  induce  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
indorse  the  Grood  Roads  plan.  He  succeeded, 
and  there  devised  the  plan  of  marching  the  un- 
employed to  Washington.  Mr.  Coxey  approved 
the  plan.     They  finally  decided  to 

jv_,_,       start,  and  did  start  from  Massillon, 

^^^       Easter    morning,    March    24,    1894. 

^"^  They  planned  to  reach  Washington 
on  May  ist,  to  present  a  petition  to 
Congress  on  the  steps  of  the  capital,  and  then  to 
camp  there  until  Congress  acted  upon  two  bills 
to  be  presented  by  Senator  Pbffer — a  Good 
Roads  bill  and  a  Non-interest-bearing  Bond  bill. 

As  Mr.  Coxey  was  very  busy,  tho  he  accom- 
panied the  army  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  a 
little  infant  son  whom  he  named  "Legal  Tender," 
he  left  the  whole  management  of  the  army  to  Mr. 
Browne.  The  plan  was  to  get  an  army  of  100,000 ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never  had  over  500.  It 
was  a  motley,  altho  perfectly  orderly  company. 
It  took  a  religious  coloring.  They  called  the 
army  "The  Commonweal  of  Christ"  and  bore  a 
banner  with  a  portrait  of  Christ,  and  the  legend 
"Death  to  interest-bearin|;  bonds."  As  they 
left  Massillon,  a  negro  carrying  the  American  flag 
marched  ahead.  'Then  on  a  gray  horse  rode  Can 
Browne,  in  the  dress  of  a  cowboy,  with  buckskin 
coat,  fringed  down  the  sleeves  and  plastered  with 
decorations,  a  broad-brimmed  sombrero  on  his 
head,  around  bis  neck  an  amber  necklace  given 
him  bv  his  wife.  Next  came  the  trumpeter, 
"Windy  Oliver,"  the  astrologer,  "Cyclone"  Kirk- 
land,  01  Pittsburg,  and  seven  musicians.  "Gen- 
eral" Coxey  came  next  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  two 
bay  mares.  Behind  rode  Mrs.  Coxey  witn  her 
infant  child  and  her  sister.  Then  came  another 
negro  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Commonweal ; 
next  the  army  proper  of  100  men,  expected  to 
swell  on  its  way  to  Washington  to  100,000,  and 
accompanied  on  either  side  by  forty-three  news- 
paper men.  Three  wagons  carried  a  circus  tent 
and  supplies.     As  a  rule,  however,  the  army  was 


supplied  with  victuals  by  people  on  the  way,  but 
went  often  hungry.  Crowds  gathered  to  see 
them  at  every  point.  On  Sundays  Browne 
preached,  with  continual  allusion  to  Scripture 
prophecies.  "They  met  many  difficulties,  such  as 
a  snow-storm  in  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Some  of  their  men  were  arrested  as  vagrants. 
Dissension  arose,  but  they  persevered.  After 
reaching  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  they 
were  transported  for  ninety  miles.  Everywhere 
they  preserved  good  order.  Mr.  Coxey  boasted 
that  not  a  chicken  had  been  stolen  on  their  march. 
The  "Commonwealers"  reached  Washington 
the  last  of  April.  May  ist,  in  a  solemn  procession, 
the  army  marched  to  the  Capitol  to  present  its 
petition.  Thousands  flocked  to  see 
Tha  XMolt  *^®  sight.  But  when  Mr.  Coxey 
alighted  he  is  said  to  have  walked  on 
the  grass,  and  he,  Carl  Browne,  and 
Mr.  Jones  were  arrested  "for  l^respassing  on  the 
grass."  Mr.  Coxey  handed  his  address  to  the 
reporters,  and  was  hurried  away  by  the  police. 
The  army  quietly  returned  to  its  camp.  Coxey, 
Browne,  and  Jones  were  imprisoned  twenty  days. 
When  they  came  out  the  movement  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  The  army  was  maintained 
for  a  while,  but  gradually  disbanded.  Congress 
had  been  somewhat  frightened,  and  considerable 
talk  and  discussion  arose  as  to  conditions  that 
led  to  such  armies;  but  no  serious  action  was 
taken.  "General"  Coxey  himself,  however,  has 
entered  politics  more  earnestly  than  ever,  and  in 
189s  was  nominated  for  governor  by  the  People's 
Party  of  Ohio,  and  polled  52,675  votes,  the  Popu- 
list vote  for  president  in  Ohio  in  189a  being  only 
14,850. 

Such  were  the  main  incidents.  Gradually  the 
movement  came  to  an  end.  Returning  oppor- 
tunities for  work  absorbed  most  of  the  men,  and 
the  rest  disbanded.  With  its  bizarre  side  the 
movement  had  its  serious  side,  at  least  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  employment  among  large 
bodies  of  law-abiding  citizens.  The  men  of  these 
armies  were  not  tramps  or  lawbreakers.  They 
simply  asked  for  work.  Of  290  "industrials 
selected  at  random  from  "General"  Randall's 
Chicago  army.  Professor  Hourwitch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  says:  "One  half  were  Amer- 
ican bom,  two  thirds  were  English-speaking 
men;  they  averaged  from  30  to  32  years  of  age; 
181  were  skilled  mechanics;  of  115  questioned, 
only  two  were  uneducated ;  twenty-six  had  attend- 
ed high  school  or  college ;  only  five  or  six  appeared 
of  questionable  character;  seventy  were  trade- 
unionists."  Carlyle  said  of  a  similar  "insurrec- 
tion" in  Manchester,  England:  "An  insurrection 
that  can  announce  the  disease  and  then  retire 
with  no  balance  account  of  grim  vengeance  opened 
anywhere  has  attained  the  highest  success  pos- 
sible for  it." 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Th*  Slay  ef  1h*  Commotnual.  by  Henir  Vin- 
cent, Chicago,  1894:  Coxtyism,  ao  article  by  W,  T.  Stead, 
in  the  (American)  Ktvitw  of  Rtvitws,  July,  X894. 

CRAHB,  WALTER:  English  artist  and  Social- 
ist; bom  in  Liverpool,  1845 ;  son  of  Thomas  Crane, 
a  miniature  and  portrait  painter.  Apprenticed 
in  1859  to  W.  J.  Linton,  the  eminent  wood-en- 
graver, poet,  and  chartist,  Walter  Crane  learned 
from  him  reform  ideas,  as  well  as  lessons  in  art. 
A  prominent  member  of  various  art  societies  and 
committees,  an  examiner  at  the  national  compe- 
tition of  drawings  at  South  Kensington  since 
1879,  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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Painters  in  Water  Colors  in  1888,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  movement  against  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1886,  and  favored  the  establishment 
of  a  national  exhibition  in  which  all  arts  should  be 
represented.  In  1888  he  founded  with  other 
decorative  artists  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Societv,  and  became  its  first  president.  Suc- 
cessful as  a  painter,  he  is  even  better  known  as  a 
designer  and  decorator  of  books,  etc.  In  1891  an 
exhU)ition  of  his  works  was  held,  and  the  collec- 
tion was  also  taken  to  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Crane  accompanying  it.  In  1884  he 
became  associated  with  the  Socialist  movement, 
largely  under  the  influence  of  William  Morris, 
and  has  lectured  and  written  for  it,  besides  mak- 
ing numerous  designs  for  Socialist  books  and  pa- 
pers. Address:  13  Holland  Street,  Kensington, 
W.  London,  England. 

CREDIT:  A  term  used  in  political  economy  in 
so  many  different  ways  and  in  so  many  shades  of 
meaning  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  it 
so  as  to  cover  all  its  uses.  Certainly  many  of  the 
definitions  given  to  it  by  economists  are  faulty. 
Credit  is  defined  by  John  Stuart  Mill  as  "per- 
mission to  use  the  capital  of  another  person." 
Professor  Roscher  defines  it  as  "the  power  to  use 
the  goods  of  another,  voluntarily  granted  in  con- 
sideration of  the  mere  promise  of  value  in  re- 
turn." Credit  has  also  been  defined  as  "con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  another  to  make  a  future 
payment." 

Professor  Knies  of  Heidelberg  has  defined 
credit  as  merely  "a  commercial  transaction  be- 
tween two  parties,  in  which  the  services  or  the 
value  rendered  by  the  one  falls  in  the  present, 
and  the  counter-service  or  counter-value  of  the 
other  in  the  future." 

Says  Professor  Ely:  "There  are  three  elements 
in  a  business  transaction  to  which  we  apply  the 
term  credit:  first,  the  present  transfer  of  goods; 
second,  the  use  of  the  goods  transferred;  third, 
the  future  retransfer  of  the  goods  or  an  equivalent 
— that  is,  repayment." 

But  these  definitions,  while  emphasizing  im- 
portant points,  do  not  cover  all  the  uses  of  the 
wonl,  nor  give  even  its  central  idea.  Professor 
Jevons  does  better,  in  his  "Primer  of  Political 
Economy,"  in  reminding  us  that  credit  comes 
from  the  Latin  credo,  and  means  belief.  Any  one 
who  sells  on  credit  does  so  in  the  belief  that  the 
purchaser  who  does  not  pay  at  the  time  will  do  so 
m  the  future.  Credit  is  trust.  A  man,  a  govern- 
ment, or  a  currency  that  has  good  credit  is  trust- 
worthy. As  such,  credit  enters  into  all  life.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  human  being 
in  a  civiUzed  country  who  does  not  transact  a 
piece  of  credit  business  almost  every  day  of  his 
life.  The  workman,  hired  by  the  week,  and  paid 
at  its  end,  gives  his  employer  credit  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  evening.  The  same  work- 
man, when  getting  a  coat  made  for  himself,  even 
altho  he  engaged  to  pay  ready  money  on  delivery, 
gets  credit  &om  the  tailor  during  the  making. 

Into  monetary  transactions  of  a  more  ambi- 
tious nature  credit  enters  still  more  largely,  and 
in  many  forms  credit  is  the  instrument  K>r  the 
greater  number  of  exchanges.  Money  is  used, 
out  in  the  latest  development  of  credit  economy, 
only  as  "small  change."  Banks  are  the  chief 
pr]^ns  of  society  for  credit  economy.  We  live  now 
in  a  period  of  credit,  and  in  business  circles  the 
volume  of  money  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
amount  of  annual  transactions  in  what  are  called 


instruments  of  credit,  by  which  we  mean  prin- 
cipally checks,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange.  An 
American  bank  in  a  large  city  will  in  a  day's  busi- 
ness frequently  handle  over  $40  in  instruments  of 
credit  for  every  dollar  in  actual  money.  Ac- 
cording to  Rae,  from  70  to  90  pet  cent  of  the 
monetary  transactions  of  the  world  are  done  on 
a  credit  basis.  Nevertheless,  there  is  serious 
doubt  if  this  is  not  an  exaggeration.  President 
Andrews,  in  "An  Honest  Dollar,"  gives  elaborate 
reasons  for  questioning  whether  the  proportion  is 
so  large  as  is  generally  supposed.  He  shows  that 
clearings  for  many  years  have  fallen  in  numbers 
in  this  country  and  in  England ;  that  never  since 
1882  has  the  New  York  Clearing  House  cleared  in 
an  autumn  week  a  siun  reaching  the  billion  figures, 
which  was  a  regular  thing  that  year.  Some 
credit  substitutes  for  cash  have  been  disappear- 
ing. The  truck  system  is  dying  out.  Barter  in 
rural  communities  is  disappearing.  Book  ac- 
counts between  neighbors,  once  common,  are 
now  rare.  "With  nations,  as  with  individuals," 
says  President  Andrews,  "those  who  have  the 
most  credit  need  use  it  the  least."  Credit  traffic 
has  its  fullest  developmeijt  in  Holland ;  its  strong- 
est in  Turkey  and  Yucatan.  Cash  payment  get- 
ting the  mastery,  first  in  wages,  in  retail  trade, 
and  in  raw  products,  spread  gradually  over  other 
fields,  shutting  up  credit  to  its  most  useful  and 
least  dangerous  functions.  Many  authorities 
agree  with  President  Andrews,  others  do  not. 
(For  the  economic  principles  involved  in  and 
growing  out  of  credit,  see  Contraction  and  Ex- 
pansion OF  Currency;  Money;  Panics,  etc.) 

CREMATION:  Cremation,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  incineration,  is  the  rapid  decompo- 
sition of  human  bodies  by  means  of  extreme 
heat.  All  decomposition  or  disintegration  is, 
of  course,  effected  through  the  agency  of  heat, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  is  occupied  in  the 
process  depends  upon  the  degree  of  heat  that  is 
employed.  When  bodies  are  placed  within  the 
ground,  so  that  no  more  heat  than  that  which 
IS  naturally  contained  in  the  earth  can  act  upon 
them,  decomposition  goes  on  perceptibly,  out 
still  very  slowly.  Dunng  its  progress  new  com- 
pounds are  formed,  and  some  of  these  find  their 
way  into  the  air  as  fetid  and  noxious  gases,  while 
others,  in  a  liquid  form,  contaminate  the  water 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  such  an  extent  is  this  accomplished  that 
high  medical  and  chemical  authorities  have  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  that  organic  substance  can 
never  undergo  what  may  be  called  spontaneous 
decomposition  without  so  contaminating  the 
adjacent  air  and  water  as  to  impair  the  health 
of  those  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to 
shorten  the  average  duration  of  life. 

The  process  of  disintegration,  or  resolution 
into  elements,  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  same,  what- 
ever may  be  the  method  employed  to  encom- 
pass the  result.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  afflict 
mankind  are  due  to  the  slow  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  within  or  upon  the  earth.  When 
thousands  of  bodies  are  interred  yearly  in  a  lim- 
ited area,  the  earth  becomes  in  time  so  saturated 
with  the  liquid  resultants  of  decomposition  that 
it  is  incapable  of  further  absorption.  Then, 
whatever  I*  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  decompo- 
sition becomes  still  less  rapid,  and  its  gaseous 
products  find  their  way  directly  into  the  air. 

Among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
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substituting  cremation  for  burial  besides  those 
which  aie  said  to  appertain  to  the  sanitary  as- 
pect of  the  question,  it  is  urged  that  the  cost  of 
the  former  is  quite  small  when  compared  with 
that  of  placing  a  body  in  the  ground.  It  is  nec- 
essarily admitted  that,  so  far  as  show  and  cir- 
cumstance are  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  a 
funeral,  there  is  no.  limit  to  the  expense  that 
may  be  incurred  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
But  the  necessary  outlay  for  cremation  is  small 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  indispensable 
expenditure  involved  in  the  purchase  oi  ground 
and  the  decent  and  reverent  deposition  of  a 
body  therein.  This  will  have  weight  with  those 
by  whom  the  scientific  features  of  the  question 
would  be  passed  without  notice.  Altho  it  will 
no  doubt  be  a  long  time  before  the  burial  of  the 
dead  is  abolished  in  Christian  countries,  yet  there 
seems  but  little  doubt  that  cremation  is  yearly 
commending  itself  more  and  more  to  the  thought- 
ful, and  that  it  will  gradually  work  its  way  mto 
general  acceptance. 

It  i9  not  in  modem  times  only  that  cirtnimstanoes  have 
compelled  a  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  means  by 
which  the  human  body  can  be  best  disposed  of  after  death. 
In  Rome  both  inhumation  and  cremation  were  emidoyed,  and 
either  was  expressly  permitted  by  the  Roman  law.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  accumulations  of  decomposing  bodies 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  cities  was  not  favorable  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  cemeteries  were  removed  to  the 
rural  districts.  Cicero  tells  us  that  by  one  of  the  twelve 
tables  it  was  decreed  that  homintm  mortiutm  in  «r6r  tu  stptlilo 
tm*  urilo.  Prom  the  foundation  of  the  empire  to  about  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  eta  burial  in  the  earth  was 
almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  cremation  substituted. 

When  the  burning  of  the  dead  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  is  not  settled.     Homer  does  not  mention  it  as  an  in- 
novation, but  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon custom. 
Graaki,  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  also,  both  methods 

lliiiti«Ti«  anil  appear  to  have  been  in  use.     The  burning  of 

- '  ^^  the  body  was  ostensibly  regarded  as  the  more 

JOWl         honorable  manner  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased;  while  it  was  explicitly  denied 
to  those  whose  lives  were  regarded  as  having  reflected  dis- 
credit upon  the  nation. 

Among  these  nations,  and  by  the  Hindus  at  the  present 
time,  as  well  as  with  the  native  Australian,  the  American 
Indian,  and  other  savage  tribes,  the  means  by  which  crema- 
tion was  affected  was  the  open  pyre,  consisting  generally  of  a 
platform  of  rough  logs,  upon  the  top  of  which  were  placed 
Doth  the  body  and  the  bier  upon  which  it  had  been  brought. 
By  the  early  Christians,  however,  the  custom  was  abolished 
so  thoroughly  that,  for  a  period  of  i.soo  years,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  cremation  having  taken  place  in  Europe.  Prom 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  until  the 
year  1658  we  do  not  find  the  subject  even  mentioned  in 
European  literature.  The  essay  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  upon 
non-burial  was  then  published,  and  caxised  a  temporary  in- 
terest in  the  subject. 

In  1817  Dr.  Jamieson  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  a  paper  on  "The  Origin  d  Crema- 
tion." and  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  merits  of  the 
question.     In  July  of  that  year  the  poet  Shelley  and  his 
companion  Williams  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
in  the  Ligurian  Sea.     Their  bodies  were  washed  ashore  near 
Leghorn.     The  quarantine  laws  of  Tuscany  required  the  burn- 
ing of  all  material   drifting  in  from  the  sea.     Byron  and 
Shelley  had   made  an  agreement  that  whichever  ilied  first 
should  be  cremated  by  the  survivor.    Thus,  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, was  Byron  compelled  by  legal  enactment  to  perform 
a  ceremony  which  had  been  prearranged,  but  in  the  conduct 
of  which  he  had  expected  to  meet  with  powerfid  oppocition. 
It  attracted  a  great  amount  of  notice  and  comment.     For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  science  bestowed 
its  attention  upon  the  subject.     Altho  the 
Xodmi      ^"^  '"P   toward  a   practical  realisation  of 
ni_^        cremation  was  made  in  England,  yet  must 
xuiiw        j,j]y  ^j,  regarded  as  the  pioneer  in  Europe  of 
the  modem  scientific  system.     The  first  Italian 
cremation  society  was  formed  in  1876,  in  t:  e 
etyof  Milan.     Two  other  societies,  those  of  Cremona  and  Lodi, 
were  formed,  and   Rome  and  Udine  followed  suit  in   1879. 
In  Germany  the  first  crematory  was  established  in  Dresden, 
but  was  forbidden  by  law,  and  Gotha  remained  for  several 
years  the  only  place  in  Germany  where  cremation  could  be 
carried  into  effect. 

In  1S74  the  first  attempt  to  carry  the  change  into  England 
ma  made  by  the  fonnation  of  the  Cmiation  Society  of 


England.  For  several  years  the  Parliament  of  the  oountry 
was  asked  to  take  such  action  as  should  lesalixe  cremation. 
At  length  the  body  of  a  child  was  crematea,  and  the  bther 
was  prosecuted  upon  the  charge  of  having  peitmned  an 
illegal  act.  At  the  trial,  however,  the  presiding  judge  laid 
down  the  rule  that,  provided  it  was  done  without  creating  a 
nuisance,  there  was.  in  the  law,  nothing  which  was  infringed 
by  this  method  of  disposing  of  a  body.  At  this  the  crema- 
torium of  the  society  was  at  once  opened  (1885)  and  has 
since  continued  in  operation,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  of  London. 

In  that  year  three  bodies  were  cremated,  in  the  next  ten, 
in  190S  over  ^00,  in  1903  over  a.ooo. 

In  Switzerland,  Zurich  led  the  way  in  1873.  Prance  cre- 
mates her  dead  in  considerable  numbers,  and  Sweden  has 
manifested  great  activity  in  the  matter.  In  the  United  States 
the  first  effort,  at  all  serious,  to  form  a  cremation  society 
was  made  in  1874,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1881  two 
societies  were  formed:  the  New  York  Cremation  Society,  to 
prepare  public  opinion  for  the  theory,  and  the  U.  S. 
Cremation  Company,  to  construct  crematories.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Le  Uoyne  of  Washington,  however,  cremated  the  first  bodies 
in  the  U.  S.  in  a  private  furnace  in  1884.  The  same  year  a 
crematory  was  opened  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  U.  S.  Crema- 
tion Company  opened  its  first  crematory  in  1885.  Buiialo 
followed  the  same  year.  Detroit,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco, 
Davenport,  la.,  Cindnnati,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
followed  later.  By  1897  there  were  592  crematories  in  the 
U.S. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  now  several  crematoria  at  Wo- 
king, near  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glas^w,  Hull, 
Danington,  Birmingh.am,  and  smaller  places.  There  are 
twenty-five  crematoria  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  where  3,6 rj 
were  cremated  during  the  year  X90X,  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  being  by  far  the  largest,  tne  first  with  666,  the  second 
654,  during  looi. 

In  Paris  there  is  a  fine  crematorium  at  P&re-la-Chaise. 
Germany  has  seven  crematoria;  Gotha,  Hamburg,  Heidelberg, 
Offenbach,  Jena,  Manheim,  and  Eisenach,  the  total  crema- 
tions being  693  during  190 1. 

Italy  possesses  twenty-two  crematoria. 

In  Switzeriand  there  are  three  crematoria;  Zurich,  Basle, 
and  Geneva,  There  is  a  crematorium  at  Stockholm  and  at 
Gothenberg.    There  is  also  one  at  Copenhagen. 

CREMER,    WILLIAM     RAITDALL:     British 

member  of  Parliament;  bom  18^8  at  Pareham, 
Hants,  England.  In  1859  he  organized  the  Society 
of  Amalgamated  Carpenters;  and  during  the 
American  Civil  War  he  protested,  as  a  trade- 
union  leader,  against  sympathy  with  the  Southern 
states.  On  behalf  of  the  proletariat  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  welcoming  Garibaldi  to  England; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Reform 
League,  and  for  two  years  and  a  half  general 
secretary  of  that  terror  of  kings,  the  famous 
"International."  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1885  for  the  Haggerston  Division  of  Shore- 
ditch,  and  has  been  four  times  reelected  since. 
Of  late  years  his  attention  and  energy  have  been 
mostly  devoted  to  international  peace  and  arbi- 
tration. Cremer  is  the  fotmder  of  the  Inter-Par- 
liamentary Conferences  which  since  1888  have 
met  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  once  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  twice  presented  to  the 
president  and  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  memorials 
from  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  favor  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  For  thirty-five  years 
secretary  of  the  International  Arbitration  League, 
he  also  edits  the  League's  organ.  The  Arbitrator. 
In  1003  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize,  £7,000 
of  which  he  gave  as  an  endowment  to  the  Inter- 
national Arbitration  League.  In  addition  the 
French  Government  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Mr.  Cremer's 
views  in  matters  of  economic  and  social  reform  are 
those  of  a  thorotigh  democrat  and  practical 
Socialist.  Address:  11  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
W.  C,  London,  England. 

CRIME  (see  also  Pbnology)  :  In  this  article 
we  consider  the  facts  as  to  crime,  and  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  no  crime  is  on  tiie  increase.  We 
shall  notice: 
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I.  Some  general  considerations.  II.  Interna- 
tional statistics.  III.  The  statistics  of  crime  in  the 
separate  cottn tries  and  the  question  for  each 
country  ^irhether  crime  is  on  the  increase  or  not. 
IV.  Some  general  conclusions. 

L  General  Considerations 

The  first  thing  to  be  remembered  in  statistics  of 
crime  is  what  they  do  and  do  not  indicate.  In- 
crease in  numbers  of  i>ersons  accused,  or  of 
criminals  tried,  or  convicted,  do  not,  by  any 
means,  alwaj's  indicate  increase  of  criminality. 
Very  often,  perhaps  even  usually,  they  mean  the 
reverse.  When  crime  is  common,  public  con- 
science low,  morals  lax,  enforcement  of  law 
weak,  few  criminals  are  accused,  tried,  or  con- 
victed. When,  however,  public  morals  awake, 
new  laws  are  put  on  the  statute-books,  offenses 
formerly  condoned  or  not  made  amenable  to  law 
become  contrary  to  law,  people  are  tried,  and  con- 
victed, and  the  number  of  criminals  is  apparently 
laigely  increased. 

In  England  to-day  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

Eiople  annually  are  convicted  of  ofFenses  against 
ws  which  did  not  even  exist  a  generation  or  two 
ago.     Education    acts,    vaccination    acts,    acts 
against  the  adulteration  of  food,  regulations  con- 
cerning the  muzzling  and  treatment  of  dogs  and 
other  animals — all  these  enormously  swell  the 
number  of  convictions,   and  afford 
jtn^^  ^     basis  for  thoughtless  statements  of 
J,  the  increase  of  crime,  but  certainly 

LsdalatUn  *'*°''  ^  anything  the  reverse.  In 
'^V^  i860  there  were  158  offenses  punish- 
able as  crimes  in  Massachusetts  and 
108  in  Virginia,  orfiftv  less.  A  large  number  of 
convictions  in  Massachusetts  would  therefore  not 
prove  more  crime  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  here  again  very  probably  the  reverse. 
In  the  German  Empire,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hall  ("Crime 
and  Social  IVogress")  states  that  between  1882 
and  1895  new  legislation  increased  the  number  of 
delicts  punishable  under  the  German  code  from 
323  to  447,  or  38  per  cent.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  apparently  Germany  has  grown  in  crime. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  one  must  know  the 
state  of  the  laws  and  of  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
before  one  says  whether  statistics  of  crimes  do  or 
do  not  mean  high  or  low  criminality. 

Again ,  one  must  know  what  other  conditions  are. 
A  large  part  of  the  modem  apparent  increase  of 
crime  is  owing  to  accusations  and  convictions  for 
comparatively  petty  offenses,  but  even  in  regard  to 
the  more  serious  crimes,  like  murder,  which  in  all 
times  and  in  all  countries  has  been  contrary  to 
la'w,  there  are  very  different  degrees  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Law  in  Spain  is  probably  much 
less  enforced  than  in  most  civilized  countries.  In 
the  United  States  legal  methods  and  procedures 
are  such  that  it  is  unquestionably  much  more 
diflScult  to  convict  even  of  murder  in  the  U.  S. 
than  in  England  or  most  European  countries. 
Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  extent  to  which 
crimes  are  reported  and  recorded.  Says  a  Boston 
paper,  speakmg  of  the  asserted  increase  of  crime 
m  the  U.S.: 

"The  ubiquitoui  reporter  b  reaponrible  for  the  gloomy 
thowing.  Hu  note-book  and  pencil  an  eveiywhere,  and  the 
tdegnph  is  the  ready  agent  for  transmitting  news  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  ..."  Says  another  writer:  "Years  ago  a 
crime  bad  to  be  of  unusual  proportions  to  make  its  way  mto 
an  adjoining  state.  Only  the  great  crimes  could  cross  the 
continent.  But  now  we  see  and  know  everything.  We  sldm 
the  wlK^  cieation  every  morning,  and  put  the  results  in  our 


All  this  and  very  much  more  must  be  remem- 
bered before  one  can  rightly  answer  the  question 
whether  crime  is  on  the  increase  or  not,  and  also 
before  one  can  compare  the  amount  of  crime  in  the 
different  countries.  Especially  is  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  compare  the  amoimt  of  crime  in 
the  U.  S.  with  that  in  other  countries.  Condi- 
tions, methods,  laws,  vary  greatly ;  the  statistics 
of  criminals  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  census  of  1900 
have  not  yet  appeared;  the  most  recent  general 
statistics  we  have  are,  therefore,  those  of  1890, 
and  these  the  census  tells  us  are  not  truly  com- 
parable with  those  of  former  censuses  because 
these  latter  as  to  criminals  were  too  incomplete. 

n.  International  Statistics 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  and,  particularly,  as  to  the  U.  S., 
that  there  are  no  general  international  statistics 
.  as  to  crime  which  are  not  more  misleading  than 
they  are  informing.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
done,  and  that  with  the  extremest  caution,  and 
even  then  with  no  little  danger  of  being  mislead- 
ing, is  to  compare  the  statistics  of  crime  in  different 
countries  for  a  very  few  main  crimes.  As  to 
murders  and  homicides  in  the  different  countries 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hall  (idem,  p.  32)  gives  the  following 
suggestive  table: 


Industrial  rank  (value  of 
manufactures  pro- 
duced yearly  in  mil- 
lions of  pounds  ster- 
ling, 1888) 

Percentage  of  adults  able 
to  write  (1889) 

Convictions  for  murder 
and  homicide,  per  i. 
000,000  inhabitants 
(average  for  lo  years 
1886-9S) 


890 
90% 

S.13 


S83 

90% 


S-45 


485 

85% 


aS3 

SS% 


III 

47% 


76.11 


a 
1 

CO 


85 
a8% 

44- 70 


Statistics  comparable  with  this  for  the  U.  S. 
cannot  be  given.  The  Chicago  Tribune  reports 
each  year  the  number  of  homicides  and  murders 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  also  the  number  of  executions, 
but  neither  of  these  are  official  or  comparable 
with  statistics  as  to  convictions  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison,  of  the  prison  at  Wands- 
worth, England,  in  his  "Crime  and  Its  Causes" 
(1891),  gives  the  following  table: 

HouicioEs  OP  All  Countkibs 


COUNTSIBS 


Italy 

Austria. . . 
Prance. . . 
Belgium. . 
England. . 
Ireland... 
Scotland.. 
Spain .... 
Hungary.. 
Holland. . 
Germany. 


Yeara 


1887 

1883-6 

i88a-6 

188  i-s 

i88a-6 

18S1HS 

iSS>-6 

1883-6 

1889-6 

1883-6 

1882-6 


Tried 

COKVICTBD 

Per  100,000 

Annual 

Annual 

inhabitants 

average 

average 

over  10 
years 

3.606 

9,80s 

11.98 

689 
847 

\n 

\% 

'3! 

10 1 

9.31 

318 

IS  I 

0.76 

199 

54 

1.40 

60 

91 

0.74 

1.S84 

I.08S 

8.16 

"M 

S.78 

35 

0.88 

S67 

476 

1.3s 

For  statistics  of  illegitimacy  and  prostitution, 
see  those  articles. 

For  theft  and  robbery,  Baron  Garofalo,  of  Italy, 
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presented  the  following  statistics  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  at 
Chic^o  in  1893  as  to  those  accused  of  robbery 
and  theft  (annual  average  from  1881-87). 


Country 


Ptance. . . 
England.. 
Belgium.. 
Gennany. 
Italy 


Accused 


46.000 

So.ooo 

11,000 

146,000 

l3S,0OO 


Per 

1,000,000 

inbabitanu 


14. » 
18. a 
.8.| 
99.8 
49.  a 


A  more  minute  study  from  facts  given  by  Mr. 
Hall  seems  to  show  the  following  as  to  accusa- 
tions: 

ROBBBRY    AND    EXTORTION 


Pbkiod 


1881-8S 

Per  1,000,000  . . . 

1891-95 

Per  1,000,000 — 


lan( 


ina 


8.7 
3>6 
7.8 


Piance 


l*i 


SO 


Austria 


164 
7.S 

S.6 


Ger- 
many 


1,1 16 
a4-S 
X.O>4 
90. 6 


Italy 


79S 
95.5 


85| 


96 


Sbriovs  Thept 


1881-85 

Per  1,000,000. 


1891-^S 

Per  x,ooo,ooo. 


7,095 
988.4 
6,99 
959.8 


1.985 
31. 5 

*I,I99 

99.4 


17.589 
803.1 


14,590 

6it.3 


>I9,898 
983.4 

19.354 
948.9 


Frauds  amd  Praudulbht  Bankruptcy 


i88i-«5 

Per  1,000,000.. 

1891-95 

Per  1,000,000.. 


1,899 

74.3 

1,837 
66.6 


14,800 
393- 6 
18,577 
485.0 


17.783 
819.0 

93,847 
>,oo6.9 


37.081 
8x9.8 

43,775 
889.4 


writes  in  the  Century  ior'Nov.,  190.3,  on  the  pres- 
ent "epidemic  of  crime,"     S.  S.  McClure  gives 


startling  figures  (^McClure's  MagaMiu.Dec.,  1904). 
More  recently  epidemics  of  crime  have  been  spokoi 
of  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities. 

Nevertheless,otherauthorities,likeR.P.Palkner 
(For»m,  July,  ipoo)  and  Eugene  Smith ("  Proceed- 
ings of  National  Prison  Association,"  1904),  deny 
thatthis  is  proved.    Thestatementof  thecensusis: 


x8so 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1904 


Piisonei* 


6,737 
19,086 
39.901 
58,609 
89,399 
81,779 


Per  100.000 
of  population 


61 
85 
1x7 

"'a 

xoo.o 


The  figures  published  each  year  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  to  murders  and  homicides  are  not  offi- 
cial, and  are  undoubtedly  somewhat  more  com- 
plete for  the  later  years  than  the  former;  never- 
theless, they  are  significant  and  cannot  be  ignored : 

Murders  and  Homicidbs  in  the  U.  S. 
(From  statistics  compiled  by  the  CMeato  Tribuni ) 


Ybar 

1885... 

10,791  1886. . . 

354-3  X887... 

1888... 

Allowance  must  be  made  in  these  figures  for  1890'.!! 

different  ratings  in  different  countries.     When,  as  189 1 . . . 

in  the  above,  it  appears  that  there  is  nine  times  as  ||'' ; ; ; 

much  serious  theft  in  England  as  in  Prance  and  1894..'.' 

that  there  is  five  or  six  times  as  much  fraud  in  '|?l*"" 

France  as  in  England,  it  is  evident  that  Uiedif-  '||;.°'. 

ference  is  largely  not  in  morals  but  in  different  1898.'.'. 

ratings  as  to  what  is  theft  and  what  is  fraud.  X899. . . 

Nevertheless,  it  is   significant   that  both   as  uH... 

to  murder  and  homicide,  the  countries  stand  in  1909...' 

this  order  (those  having  the  least  murder  and  1903. •• 

homicide  in  proportion  to  population  being  put  JJos  '.'. 

first) :  England,  Germany,  I'rance,  Austria,  Italy,  1906! '. '. 

Spain.  

In  offenses  against  the  property  there  is  more 
confusion,  because  of  the  different  ratings  of 
crime,  but  the  countries  stand  in  about  this  order: 
France,  England,  Belgitmi,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy. 

The  United  States 

As  already  stated,  the  1900  census  returns  as  to 
statistics  for  crime  are  not  yet  available.  The 
returns  for  1890  are  therefore  the  latest  official 
figures. 

Based  largely  on  these,  the  opinion  i^  general 

that  crime  is  largely  on  the  increase 

Is  Orlnw     "*  ^^^  United  States,    This  is  the 

T„n„..i„i,  1  statement   of    such    authorities    as 

""•'■'^'  David  A.  Wells,  Henry  M.  Boies,  Dr. 

F.  H.  Wines,  (General  Brinkerhoff, 

Dr.  Jostah  Strong,  and  others.    Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley 


I- 
1- 

•all 


89 


1,808 
1.499 
9,335 
9,184 
3.567 
4,990 
5,906 
6,791 
6,615 
9,800 
10,500 
10,659 
9.S90 
7.840 
6,995 
8,975 
7,859 
8,834 

8,489 

9.9X9 
9,350 


Vol 

11 

"Si  I 
|S3 


39.9 

96.  X 
39.8 
36.4 
58.9 
68.5 
99.4 

104.9 
99-S 

144.7 

159.9 
XSI.3 

139. 8 
X07.9 
83.6 
X08.4 
X00.9 
111.7 
119.4 
104-4 
1x1.9 
X08.9 


n 

la 


978 

1.387 
1.487 
9,994 
9,640 
3,331 
3.860 
4,436 
4,9x9 

5,759 
6,530 
6,600 
5.990 

f.340 
.755 
7.84s 
8,X39 
8.597 
9>940 
9.989 
10, 195 


X08 
83 

2? 
98 

109 
X93 
XO7 
X96 

139 

X39 

X99 
198 
XO9 
131 

117 

1X8 
144 
194 
1x6 
X36 

193 


17 
x8 
99 
95 
36 

5« 
63 
59 

73 

2» 
87 

74 
79 
87 
71 
67 
61 
79 

«7 
1P 


I 

"8 

I 


x8i 
133 

19S 
144 

17$ 
laj 
I»3 
930 
900 

iM 

\u 

X97 

107 

lis 

104 
87 
66 
69 


Making  every  allowance  for  error,  and  tho 
things  do  not  seem  quite  as  black  as  in  the  hard 
times  of  1895-96,  an  increase  in  murders  and 
homicides  in  twenty-one  years  from  1,808  in 
188s  to  9,350  in  1906  is  startling  in  the  extreme. 

Yet  possibly  even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  in  1885  there  were  only  seventeen  murders 
and  homicides  for  each  execution,  and  in  1906, 
seventy-six  for  each  execution ,  an  increase  of  over 
400  percent.  The  columns,  too,  show  thatexcept 
for  tne  years  of  depression  from  1894  to  1890,  the 
growth  of  murders  and  homicides  has  been  almost 
steady,  showing  it  the  resultant  not  of  accidental 
causes,  but  of  some  sinister  evils  in  the  nation 
steadily  working  increasing  wrong. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  crimes  and  criminals 
in  the  U.  S.,  the  Special  Report  on  Prisoners  and 
Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Institutions  (Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
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BUS,  1907)  gives  the  following  data,  p.  so,  for  Jtme 
30, 1904: 


Ckimbs 


Aaunit  iociety . . . 
A^unst  the  peisoD 
A^inst  property. . 
llecellaiieous 

ToUl 


Criuinals 


Whit* 

Total 

Native 

Foreign 
bom 

Per 
colt 
native 

Per 

cent 

{oreign 

United  Stete* 

'SS.ni 

41.730 

ia,945 

»76.3 
«7.S 
93 -S 
84.0 

«a3.7 

Hales 

S>,a8o 
a.831 

40.004 
x.7a6 

11,848 
1.097 

Females 

North  Atlantic 

»4.349 

16,363 

7.954 

3».7 

Hales 

JS.IM 
'.ISO 

IS.' 70 
«.I93 

6.994 
960 

Females 

Soath  Atlantic 

'.8S9 

s,473 

173 

6.S 

MiiV<  

a.7S8 

lOI 

«.387 
86 

163 
10 

Females 

North  Cential 

16,693 

13.871 

a,64S 

16,0 

Hales 

'''lU 

13,56a 
309 

'•X 

Females 

South  Centnl 

4,339 

3.880 

454 

89.5 

74.9 

lo.s 

Males    

4.»97 
4» 

3.839 
41 

453 

I 

Females 

Western  Division. . 

6.871 

5. 143 

1.7 19 

a5-x 

Malts 

6,737 
134 

S.046 
97 

l,68a 
37 

Females 

Colortd 


United  States 

a6,66i 

26.087 

190 

384 

67.4 
88.9 
2S,6 
79-5 
2».7 
90. a 

32.6 
II. I 
74.4 
20. 5 
70.3 
9.8 

12.  I 

Males 

a4.989 
1,67a 

24.426 
1,681 

189 

1 

374 
10 

Females 

North  Atlantic 

3,040 

3,010 

15 

15 

1.9 

M.U. 

2,689 
351 

2,661 
349 

«5 

»3 

2 

Pemalea 

South  Atlantic 

8,291 

8,281 

1 

9 

35.8 

v>~ 

7.777 
514 

7,767 
514 

I 

9 

Pemales. ........ 

North  Central 

4.307 

4.068 

3 

236 

2.1 

1(.W 

4.066 
241 

3.832 
236 

3 

231 

5 

Females 

South  Central 

I0.27S 

10,269 

6 

30.3 

Male* 

9.758 
517 

9.752 
5«7 

... 

6 

118 

IIS 

3 

Females 

Western  Division. . . 

748 

459 

171 

170 

I 

5-3 

Halts 

699 
49 

414 
45 

>  lochtding  436  "unknown  "  parentage  for  U.  S.  not  appear- 
ing in  separate  column. 

^Tbe  percentage  of  white  population  over  10  years  of  age  in 
1900 was:  native,  80. s; foreign,  19.5. 


The  compendium  gives  the  following  state- 
ments as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  pris- 
oners in  the  U.S.:  Canada,  4,388 ;  England,  5,997 ; 
Scotland,  1,996;  Ireland,  39,184;  France,  1,030; 
Germany,  0,987;  Italy,  1,209;  Mexico,  1,483;  Nor- 
way, 487 ;  Poland,  339;  Russia,  38a;  Sweden,  775; 
Switzerland,  384.     (Figures  for  1890.) 

For  1900  we  have  estimates  only.  Mr.  Eugene 
Smith  ("  Proceeding  of  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion," 1900,  House  Document  No.  491,  s6th  Con- 
gress, 2a.  Session)  estimates  350,000  in  the  U.  S. 
who  make  their  living,  at  least  in  some  degree,  by 
the  practise  of  crime.  Their  annual  income  he 
estimates  at  $1,600  each,  or  $400,000,000.  Taxa- 
tion caused  by  crime  he  puts  at  $300,000,000, 
besides  the  property  destroyed;  the  time,  life,  and 
labor  lost;  the  private  expense  entailed,  expenses 
for  steel  safes,  safe-deposit  vaults,  burglar  alarms, 
detectives,  locks,  bars,  bolts. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  chaplain  of  the  Prison  Evan- 

flistic  Society  of  New  York,  writing  in  Harfer's 
eekly,  estimates  the  annual  direct  and  indirect 
cost  of  crime  in  the  U.  S.  for  1906  at  $1,075,000,- 
000,  which  he  figures  as  follows: 

Cost  of  crime  to  Greater  New  York $35,000,000 

Cost  of  crime  to  New  York  State  elsewhere..  42,000,000 

Cost  of  crime  all  other  states 607,000,000 

Cost  of  crime  to  federal  government 80,000,000 

Criminal  losses  by  fires 100,000,000 

Custom  House  frauds 60,000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  prisonen  in  state  prisons...  28,000,000 

Wages  of  150,000  m  jail 33,000,000 

(1,075,000,000 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of  peni- 
tentiaries in  1890,  Professor  Falkner  found  that 
of  9,859  prisoners  reported  by  the  Wardens' 
Association,  there  were  only  337  females,  or  3.3 
per  cent,  which,  he  says,  may  mean  that  females 
are  not  sent  to  penitentiaries  or  do  not  commit  the 
more  serious  crimes.  (The  total  aggregate  in  all 
penal  institutes,  however,  in  1890  was  40,741  men 
to  33,304  women.)  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  con- 
victs in  the  penit^tiaries  studied  were  colored,  a 
proportion  far  in  advance  of  the  colored  in  tiie 
population. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  foreign  bom  in 
the  community  contribute  to  our  penal  popula- 
tion. Professor  Falkner  found  that,  in  1890,  con- 
sidering penitentiaries  alone  (not  including  work- 
houses and  other  penal  institutions)  adult  whites 
of  foreign  birth  did  not  contribute  more  than  their 
due  proportion  as  compared  with  the  native  bom. 

But  of  the  second  generation  of  the  foreign  bom 
— that  is,  of  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage 
— it  does  seem  true  that  they  produce  more  thiua 
their  proportion  of  criminals,  for  native  whites  of 
native  parentage  had  753  prisoners  for  each  mil- 
lion in  1890,  and  native  whites  of  foreign  parent- 
age had  1.34$.  And  taking  into  consideration 
penal  institutions  of  all  sorts,  except  juvenile  re- 
formatories, the  30,000,000  of  our  population  in 
1890  who  were  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage, 
furnished  a  half  more  prisoners  than  the  34,000,- 
000  of  our  native  white  population.  In  other 
words,  the  tendency  to  crime  in  the  U.  S.  was 
more  than  two  and  one  half  times  as  strong  among 
those  who  are  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage,  as 
among  the  native  white. 

Difference  of  race,  however,  seems  to  cotint 
more  than  difference  of  nativity  in  the  production 
of  criminals.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  census  of  1890,  gives  the  nationahty  of  the 
parents  of  prisoners  and  paupers  in  the  U.  S.,  so 
far  as  these  were  known,  and  compares  the  per- 
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Pbkontaox  or  Natititt  or  xo5,885  Known  Pakints  or  Pusohbks  in  V.  S.  and  xo8,Soa  Known  Paunts  or 

Padpbks  in  U.  S.  Census  ot  xSgo 


i 


•a'S 


Parents  o{  total  population. . . 

Parents  of  prisoners 

Parents  of  paupeis 


X.50 
3.83 
X.8S 


.Sa 
•  30 


3-07 
5.66 
4-30 


.86 
1.88 
I.a8 


7.8s 
a».56 
»9-79 


10.94 
9-43 
14.36 


x.ao 
X.98 


.4x 

•36 
.la 


.34 
•09 


.08 
•3a 


■  40 

X.X4 

•a9 


3.0a 

6.81 

48.46 


66.94 
43 -iS 
41.59 


centages  of  the  extent  to  which  each  country  has 
furnished  the  parents  of  criminals,  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  furnished 
parents  in  the  community  at  large.  It  will  be 
seen  by  tn^kin^  this  comparison  -mi&t  differences 
there  are.  in  this  respect  between  races. 

As  to  age  and  conjugal  condition,  Professor 
Falkner  found  that  in  round  numbers  one  third  of 
the  convicts  were  over  30  years  of  age,  and  that 
68.7s  per  cent  were  unmarried.  As  to  occupa- 
tions, agriculture  produced  15-27  per  cent,  of  the 
prisoners  and  (in  1900)  44.3  of  the  community; 
personal  and  professional  life,  73.09  of  pris- 
oners and  33.7  of  the  community;  trade  and 
transportation,  10.41  of  prisoners  and  16.3  of  the 
community ;  manufactunng  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, 3 3. 01  of  prisoners  to  33.3  of  the  community. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
Ciiinixiala  committed  for  trial,  convicted  and  acquitted 

In  Bnoland  and  Walbs  at  Assubs  and  Ouaktbr 
Sessions 


Ybars 

CoMMtTTBD  rOB  TbiAL 

CON- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

VtCTBD 

9.837 

XO,49> 
10,648 
10,5x0 
10,0x8 
9.833 
9.9SO 
10,144 
9.7a3 
9.099 
9.744 
xo,30a 
10,773 
11,147 
ii,4aa 

1.858 
i.7a4 
1.646 
1.636 
1,60a 
1.379 
1.411 
I.4S0 
i.3«a 
i.a|0 
i.aoo 
1.300 
1.349 
i,3»S 
i.a67 

11,695 

ia,ax6 
*ia,a96 

xa.xss 
*xx,6ax 
'ix,ai4 
<x  1.34a 

11.595 
.11.045 
»io,33i 
'xx.oofi 
•  XX, 606 

la.iaa 

•9.055 
9.607 
9.797 
9.«i4 

iissi 

8,99a 

9,a7a 
8.751 

8,840 

nil 

10,333 
10,48  X 

I%AA 

ills 

iSS::::::::: 

1807 

xISs 

1859. ...:.::. 

XOOX 

XOOS 

In  Scotland' 


189  X. 
1893. 
1893- 
1894. 

1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1903. 
1903. 
1904. 
X905. 


a.354 
3,353 
a,394 
3,37x 
3,037 

3,X30 

3,303 
3,390 
3,153 
3.167 
3.39  X 
3,477 
a,590 
3,631 
3,8x1 


1.833 
1,778 
1,903 
1.937 
1.653 
1.704 
1.790 
1.877 
1.785 
1.835 
1.873 
a.053 
3,114 
a, 308 

3,3X3 


>  For  Scotland  the  number  of  penons  convicted  is  exclusive 
of  those  outlawed. 

'  Including  two  corpoiate  bodies  Indicted  for  nuisances. 

'Including  104  incorrigible  ro^es  sentenced  at  Quarter 
Seaaiona  in  1893,  116  in  X894,  105  in  1895,  iix  in  X896,  xa5  in 
X897,  139  in  1898,  143  in  1899,  x83  in  1900,  309  in  X90X,  3x4 
in  looa,  340  in  1903,  314  in  1904,  and  363  in  X905. 

*  Including  one  corporate  body  indicted  for  nuisance. 

*  Including  four  corporate  bocues  indicted  for  nuisances. 


In  Isbland  at  Assises,  Dublin  Conmission,  and 
OuARTBR  Sessions 


Ybars 

COMUZTTBD  FOR  TrIAL 

CON- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

victei> 

xSox 

X.714 
1,761 
X.994 
3,oao 
X.535 
i»754 
1.600 
1.786 
1.644 
1,438 
I.S6S 
1.45* 

1.766 

398 

370 

383 

340 
301 
376 
315 
309 
344 

X 
388 

371 

a94 

3,113 
3.031 

X.77S 

?:SI| 

a.xxi 

1:11? 
1.856 
1.717 
1.733 
1.837 
3,060 

X.3CC 

i8o9 

X.X90 
1.378 
1.469 
1,096 
1,310 
1,34a 
1.367 

1.329 
1.087 

x8o4 

X896 

isis:;::::::: 

xSoo 

x,o86 

x,i69 
1,396 
1.367 

toes 

Concerning  the  natttre  of  crimes,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  increase  or  decrease  in  recent  years,  the 
1907  Year  Book  of  the  Daily  Mail  makes  the  fol- 
lowmg  summary: 


1904 

Annual 
ave> 
age 

1900-4 

Proportions 
per  100,000 
population 

OrrsMSES 

1904 

III 

I.    Crimes  Qndictable  offenses) 

9a.907 

84,347 

375 

'iS 

II.     Persons  for  trial  or  tried 
for: 

(a)  IndicUble  offenses 

(6)  Criminal    non-indictable 

59.960 

89,354 

6S7.9»S 

56,911 

94.388 

641.159 

178 
364 

1.949 

17a 
386 

(e)  Other  non-indicUble  of- 

1.94J 

Total  persons  tried 

807,139 

79».3S8 

S.391 

3,401 

in.     Penons  convicted  of: 

(a)  Indictable  offenses 

(6)  Criminal   non-indictable 

49.567 

59.37a 

556.440 

46.SS0 

61,605 

540,016 

147 

176 

1.648 

14  X 

186 

(c)  Other  non-indictable  of- 

1.637 

Total  persons  convicted 

665,379 

648,171 

1,971 

1.964 

Convicted      prisoners      re- 
ceived  

199.153 
30,099 

175.613 
18,130 

590 
60 

SSa 
55 

Convicted  prisoners  in  pris- 
on on  3  xst  March 

These  figures  are  not  all  of  equal  value  as  criteria  of  the 
state  of  crime,  but  they  all  indicate  an  increase  of  criminality 
in  1904.  The  statistics  of  peisons  tried  for  indictable  offenses 
have  been  generally  accepted  as  the  best  index  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  crime,  ana  accoidingly  these  figures  will  be  used  in 
the  remarks  which  follow  in  preference  to  the  othera. 
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The  total  number  of  persons  for\rial  for  indictable  offenses 
was  59,960,  or  177.59  per  xoo.ooo  population,  being  an  in- 
crease ex  i,5i6t  orneariy  3  percent,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  There  tias  been  a  continuous  growth  of  crime 
snce  the  year  1899;  the  figures  for  each  year  from  1B99  to 
1904  being  as  follows: 


Ybar 

Numbered 
Persons 

Proportion  per 
100,000  popuUtion 

•899 

1900 

1901 

»90» 

1903 

«904 

58,444 
S9.960 

-  170.00 
I7S.94 

175.10 
177.59 

It  is  Decenary,  however,  to  lemember  that  for  many  years 
prior  to  1899  there  was  a  steady  decline,  with  occasional  in- 
teiTuptions,  in  the  number  of  persons  tried  for  indictable 
offenses,  and  in  that  year  the  total  was  less  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  since  1875.  The  actual  figures  for  1904,  althohigh, 
•re  by  no  means  the  highest,  there  having  been  eight  occasions 
dtuina  the  forty-eight  years  for  which  figures  are  available 
in  which  the  total  exceeded  60,000;  and  as  in  those  years  the 
population  was  less  than  in  1904,  the  proportion  of  crime  to 
population  was  of  course  greater  than  in  recent  years.  For 
example,  during  the  quinquennial  period,  1860-64,  the  annual 
average  was  380  per  100,000  population,  as  compared  with 
17a  in  the  last  quinquennial  period 

An  increase  in  the  total  of  crime  does  not  imply  an  increase 
in  all  descriptions  of  crime.  The  increase  in  1904  was  wholly 
in  offenses  against  property.  Offenses  against  the  person  feu 
from  3,768  to  3.535,  or  nearly  9  per  cent.     Except  in  the  past 

Sar,  and  in  1900,  the  figures  for  offenses  of  this  description 
ve  shown  a  remarkable  steadiness  during  the  13  years  cov- 
ered by  the  revised  criminal  statistics,  the  figures  being  as 
foOows: 


189J a,790 

1894 a.7S» 

189s ».7S5 

1896 9,813 

1897 3,734 

1898 3,749 


1899 a.78S 

1900 9, $66 

1901 3,737 

190» ».7S7 

1903 3,768 

1904 9.5»5 


The  decrease  in  1904  is  spread  over  nearly  all  the  headings, 
bat  is  mainly  in  offenses  of  violence.  The  only  offense  against 
the  person  which  (measured  by  the  number  of  cases  tried) 
shows  a  marked  teiadency  to  increase,  is  bigamy,  for  which 
the  figure  was  138,  the  quinquennial  averages  for  1895-99 
And  1900-4  being  104  and  113  respectively. 

The  principal  classes  of  offenses  showing  an  increase  in 
1904  are: 


Otfbmsbi 


Simple  larceny  and  minor  larcenies. . 

Obtaining  by  false  pretenses 

Frauds  by  agents,  etc 

Bankruptcy  offenses 

Other  fnuds 

Anon 

inning 


41,959 

».153 

76 

59 

159 


Annual 
average 
1900-4 


40,197 

1,830 

54 

3» 

114 

89 


39,368 

1,797 

37 

40 

III 

159 

75 


The  increase  of  offenses  of  simple  larceny  and  minor  lar- 
cenies (1,895,  or  4  per  cent)  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  whue  of  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  persons 
tried.  The  increase  under  this  heading  is  mainly  in  cases 
tried  summarily,  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the 
additional  offenses  were  not  of  the  gravest  character. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  those  classes  of  offenses 
nsnally  committed  by  habitual  criminals  have  ceased  to  in- 
cicaae  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  formeriy.  The  figuns  for 
burglary  and  housebreaking  were  9,949,  as  against  9,863  in 
1903,  an  increase  of  only  79,  as  against  increases  of  313  and 
435  in  the  two  previous  years:  and  the  figures  for  receiving 
stoengoodswers  1,187,  as  against  1,967  in  1903.  The  offense 
at  ktreeny  from  the  person  has  been  on  the  decline  for  a  long 
period,  the  figures  for  1904  (3,164)  being  little  more  than  hall 
the  figures  for  1893  (3.993). 

The  number  m  persons  prosecuted  for  non-indictable 
ofienses  was  747.179.  an  increase  of  only  1,997,  or  0.95  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  the  propor- 
tion to  population  fell  from  9,933  to  3,313  per  100,000.  Dur- 
ing the  forty-eight  years  for  which  figures  are  available,  non- 
indictable oSenses  reached  their  highest  point — 761,393 


1S99,  ttie  year  in  which  indictable  offenses  torched  their 
lowest  level  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  principal  conclusions  as  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
crimes  and  offenses  to  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  for  1904 
may  be  thus  shortly  stated: 

1.  Crimes  against  the  person  have  diminished. 

3.  Crimes  of  the  classes  chieffy  committed  by  habitual 
criminals  have  ceased  to  increase  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as 
in  previous  years. 

3.  Minor  offenses  of  dishonesty  have  increased. 

4.  S^ious  fnuds  and  breaches  of  trust  have  increased. 
Drunkermess  is  stationary. 
Offenses  of  the  vagrancy  class  are  growing  rapidly. 


I: 


foriuof 
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Concerning  the  question  of  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  crime  in  England  compared  with  former 
times,  Mr.  A.  C.  HaU  has  compiled  considerable 
information.  We  are  largely  indebted  to  him  for 
the  following: 

He  finds  that  as  England  emerged  from  feudalism,  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (the  great  period  of  con- 
stitutional progress)  were  times  of  weakness  in  tlie  ad  minis- 
tration of  justice,  of  increasing  anarchy,  and  moral  decay,  tho 
on  the  whole  there  was  little  crime,  the  lawless  being  attracted 
to  the  service  of  the  nobility  and  their  feuds.  Under  the 
Tudors  there  was  the  enactment  of  a  large  number  of  new 
laws  severely  enforced.  Hence,  apparently  and  in  fact, 
a  flood  of  criminality.  English  blood  was  astir  with  restless- 
ness. Under  the  Stuarts  again  there  were  great  constitu- 
tional and  religious  contests.  There  was  large  and  general 
corruption,  but  less  of  other  forms  of  crime.  The  Heforma- 
tion  and  Puritanism  checked  immorality  with  an  unratural 
condemnation  of  all  joys,  that  reacted  m  a  carnival  of  vice 
and  crime.  In  1733  Lady  Mary  Montagu  wrote:  "Honor, 
virtue,  and  reputation,  which  we  used  to  hear 
of  in  the  nursery,  are  as  much  laid  aside  as 
crumpled  ribbons."  Says  Lecky  ("England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  vol.  i.,  p.  483): 
"The  impunity  with  which  outrages  were 
committed  on  the  ill-lit  and  ill-guarded 
streets  of  London  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  can  now  hardly  be  realized.  In  17 13  a 
club  of  young  men  of  the  higher  classes,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Mohawks,  were  accustomed  nightly  to  sally  out 
drunk  into  the  streets  to  hunt  the  passers-by.  .  .  .  One  of 
their  favorite  amusements,  called  'tipping  the  lion,'  was  to 
squeeze  the  nose  of  their  victim  fiat  upon  his  face,  and  to  bore 
out  his  eyes  with  their  fingers.  .  ,  .  [Another]  favorite 
amusement  was  to  set  women  on  their  heads  and  commit 
various  indecencies  and  barbarities  on  the  limbs  that  were 
exposed.  .  ,  .  (Country  gentlemen  went  to  the  theater  as  if 
in  a  time  of  war,  accompanied  by  their  armed  retainers." 
Macaulay,  in  his  well-known  picture  of  England  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  confirms  the  same  picture  of  London  being 
utterly  unsafe  by  night,  while  the  country  was  unsafe  by 
night  or  day.  Banditti  and  highwaymen  infested  the  roads 
near  London,  and  ruled  the  remoter  sections.  Walpole 
(1791-43),  established  an  "organized  system"  of  i»rliamen- 
tary  bribery.  Coaches  were  plundered  for  weeks  together 
in  broad  daylight.  Piracy  was  common.  Laws  were  fero- 
cious. Men  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  every  Monday  by  the 
dozen.  Even  from  1894  to  1830,  forty  kinds  of  forgery  were 
punishable  by  death. 

Since  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  has  bMn  a  large  doing  away  with 
the  death  penalty  for  most  crimes,  the  passage,  as 
stated  above,  of  a  very  large  number  01  new  laws, 
a  resultant  steady  increase  of  accusations  and 
convictions,  but  beyond  all  question  a  diminution 
of  serious  crime,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  forms 
peculiar  to  modem  commercialism.  For  serious 
crimes  Mr.  Hall  g^ives  the  following  table  of  ar- 
raignments before  the  high  courts  of  England  and 
Wales: 


1857-61 
1863-66 
1867-71 
1879-76 
1877-81 
1883-86 
1887-91 
1899-96 
1896- 


Annual  average 


17.893 

19.758 

18,445 

15.096 

15,567 

14,303 

19,481 

11,816" 

11,103 


Per  ioo,eoo  of 
population 


90.53 
94.61 
83.00 
63.63 
61.36 

^0.13 


Crime 
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Ikbland 


Annual  average    . 

Per  100.000  of 
population 

xSsa— s6 

6.07 1 

a.430 

3.133 

xg5. J3 

12:1? 

1876-80 

XS8Z-85 

73." 

z8So— 90 

Says  the  Report  of  the  Howard  Association 
(1906): 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  crime  generally  has  in- 
creased, offenses  against  the  person  have  decreased,  falling 
from  a.TSS  in  iSgg  to  2,535  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  nearly  9  per 
cent.  The  obvious  deduction  is  that  passion  and  brutality 
are  becoming  less  potent  factors  in  the  causation  of  crime. 

The  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  those  kinds  of  offenses 
that  require  not  only  dishonest  intention,  but  also  some  edu- 
cation and  skill  in  their  perpetration.  Hence  false  pretenses, 
frauds,  embezzlements,  and  larcenies  make  up  the  increase; 
the  deduction  being  obvious,  that  dishonesty,  cupidity,  and 
lack  of  principle  are  becoming  more  powerful  causes  of  crime. 

Scotland 

The  number  imprisoned  during  1904  was  59,963,  or  x  pris- 
oner in  75  of  the  population. 

As  in  England,  while  the  number  of  minor  offenses  result- 
ing in  imprisonment  has  been  going  down,  the  more  serious 
crimes  have  been  increasing.  Drunkenness  and  breaches  of 
the  peace  show  large  reductions  below  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years;  but  thefts,  frauds,  housebreakings,  and  cruelty 
to  children  have  increased  greatly.  The  commissioners  caU 
particular  attention  to  bousebrealdsg  and  fraud.     The  aver- 


age number  of  imprisonments  for  housebreaking  for  the 
previous  five  years  was  563 ;  in  x904the  number  rase  to  869,  or 
54  per  cent  above  the  average.  Cases  of  fraud  rose  in  the 
same  period  from  3 16  to  434,  or  by  37  per  cent. 

Concerning  the  increase  of  crime  the  following 
figures  seem  to  show  a  steady  increase,  but  are 
probably  largely  due. to  increasing  legislation: 

GSKMAN  BlIPIRB 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
X890 
189 1 
1893 
1893 
1894 
189S 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 


Convictions  in 

courts  of 
first  instance 


330,r38 
345.977 
343.087 
3S3.000 
356,357 
350.665 
369.644 
381.450 
391,064 
433.337 
430.403 
446,1x0 
454.3X1 
456.999 
463,585 
477.807 
473.139 
469,8x9 
497.310 
5t3,339 
S05.353 
5 16.976 


Per  ie.ooe 
inhaUtants 


103.3 
xe6.6 
104.6 
xeS.s 
10S.4 
lOS-S 
no.  I 
iis.e 
113.4 
1x9.6 

131. 3 

134-4 
134.9 
134.4 
134.8 
135.7 
133.6 
119. S 
135.6 
1*7.3 
133.4 

134.3 


Thb  Gbrhak  Empwb.  1904 
(Ststistiachea  Jahrbuch  ffir  das  Deutsche  Reich,   1906) 


Crjubs  and  Misdbmbanobb  Against 
Laws  of  trb  Ehpikb 


Total  crimes  and  misdemeanon 

la)  Against  the  State,  public  order,  and  religion. 

lb)  Against  persons 

(O  Atninst  property v  -i.- •.• ; 

(a)  Crimes  and  imsdemeanors  of  otncials 


Accused 


660.857 
xo6,76o 
385.904 
366,606 
1.587 


Con- 
victed 


S  16.976 

9».677 

330,164 

303.860 

1.375 


Punish- 
able 
actions 


61X.083 
XOX.649 
»4S.i8o 
361.899 
3.354 


Pbssons  Sbntbncbd 


Male 


435.191 

8x.x7o 

189,118 

163.704 

».«99 


Female 


81.78S 
11.507 
31.046 
39.«S6 
76 


From  13 
to  18 
years 


50.038 

3.330 

13.039 

34.850 


Previously 

sentenced 


335,336 

38.003 

89,890 

97,157 

376 


Tablb  op  Pbkcbhtaobs 


Total  crimes  and  misdemeanors 

(a)  Against  the  State,  public  order,  and  religion. 

'(6)  Against  persons 

(c)  Against  property 

iai  Crimes  and  ntiademeanors  of  officials 

f  Violence  and  threats  against  officials 

Breaking  the  peace 

Escaping  from  jail  and  prison 

Perjury 

Rape,  assault,  and  incest 

Calumny 

Murder  and  homicide 

Bodily  injury  (light) 

Bodily  injury  (dangerous) 

Threats  and  blackmail 

Theft  and  burglary 

Defalcation 

Robbery 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Cheating  and  swindling 

Forgery 

Damage  to  property 

Incendiarism 


1' 


Percentage  of  crimes  and 

Peioentaga  of  persons 

misdemeanors  specified 

sentenced 

100. 0 

xoo.o 

xoo.o 

84.3 

IS. 8 

9-7 

43-6 

16. 3 

17.9 

x6.6 

87.6 

13.4 

3.4 

41.0 

43-3 

43.6 

40.1 

85.9 

14.1 

59 

40.8 

40.3 

39.3 

43.9 

80.7 

19-3 

17.3 

iV.t 

0.3 

0.4 

94.0 

6.0 

0.7 

3.8 

3.1 

94.5 

5-5 

3.0 

5I:J 

4-7 

5-4 

90. 5 

9-5 

i:l 

0.4 

0.3 

73.3 

36.7 

47.0 

0.3 

0.3 

731 

36.9 

4-3 

47. s 

I.O 

1.4 

99-4 

0.6 

19-5 

45-0 

13. 5 

II. 8 

14.3 

73-4 

36.6 

s.s 

33.3 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

87.3 

13.8 

7.0 

S7.1 

5.3 

5.0 

90.1 

9-9 

4-4 

44-3 

19.1 

19.1 

13.3 

93.4 

7.6 

7-7 

*i-i 

3.4 

3-5 

94.7 

5-3 

3.3 

S6.6 

x8.6 

19.1 

193 

76.3 

337 

34. 3 

47.8 

4.4 

5-3 

83.5 

17.5 

10.  3 

ir.; 

0.1 

0.07 

97.5 
67.0 

a.S 

18.6 

«-9 

1-4 

33-0 

>5-4 

j::; 

5-5 

It 

83.0 

17.0 

"f-i 

1.0 

83.3 

16.8 

11.8 

47.1 

4.0 

3.6 

n:t 

5.6 

16.4 

43-9 

o.x 

0.  X 

0.09 

14-5 

35.8 

S3-$ 
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As  stated  above,  Germanr  from  1883  to  1895 
increased  the  number  of  oftenses  punishable  un- 
der the  code  38  per  cent.  Naturally  accusations 
have  increased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  of 
international  statistics.  Germany's  main  of- 
fenses are  against  property,  not  against  life.  This 
is  doubtless  due  to  her  new  almost  sudden  de- 
velopment of  commercialism.  According  to  Mr. 
Half,  there  were  from  1 891  to  1895  1,080  crimes 
for  xoo.ooo  in  the  country  districts,  i  ,400  in  cities 
of  20,000  or  over.  Fraud  increased  fnnn  188  a 
to  1895  50  per  cent;  fraudulent  bankruptcy  and 
foisery  45  per  cent.  Theft  in  all  forms  decreased. 
Deucts  of  immorality  and  lust  increased  from 
little  over  3,000  in  1883-85104,000, 1891-95.  Mr. 
Hall  finds  a  rapid  increase  of  crime  among  jroung 
men  and  women,  which  he  connects  with  the  in- 
crease of  factories. 

Fbakci 


COMVICTIOMS  IN 

Total 

Anize 
coarts 

Correc- 
tional 

tri- 
bnnab 

Polico 

COUltl. 

Par 

100,000 

IMS... 

1890.... 
189$.... 
1900.... 
1903.... 

3,098 
9,918 
9,379 
9,948 
1.996 

911,797 
9JI.73I 
991,934 
187,094 
190,491 

450,773 
447.973 
398.793 
'411.087 

435,354 

699,399 
600.359 
697,771 

1,779 
t,73I 
1,690 

1 1901. 

This  shows  a  somewhat  marked  diminution  in 
convictions.  Until  recently,  however,  convic- 
tions have  been  on  the  increase  in  France,  mainly, 
probably,  as  in  other  countries,  due  to  the  enact- 
ment of  new  laws  and  particularly  of  police  regu- 
lations. Comparing  various  periods  m  the  nine- 
teenth century  Mr.  Hall  gives  us  the  following 
table: 


1896-50 
1851-75 
1876-95 


Total  per- 
ionshdd 
for  trial 


403,748 
685,445 
679,944 


Per 
100,000 
of  pop. 


1,199 
1,879 
1.799 


Penoos 
convicted 


350,775 
639.047 
650,318 


Most  of  this  increase,  however,  was  due  to  new 
police  regulations,  such  as  laws  for  wagons  and 
coaches. 

AosnuA 


1885 
1895 

1901. 
1904. 


Crimea 


30,865 
99,090 
»8,709 
36,317 

34.909 


Per 

100,000 
of  pop. 


137 

i»7 
US 
144 
131 


aenous 
offenaea 


7,596 

S,OS9 
,388 


Hiade- 

meanoia 


544.699 
581.813 
591.756 
607,081 
S6o.os8 


Austria  in  recent  yean  shows  a  decrease  of 
crime ;  np  to  1885,  however,  there  was  an  increase. 
As  Atistria  has  become  liberal  and  less  clerical, 
crime  has  grown  less. 


Italt 

Pbuons  Comdsknbd 

Total 

con- 

victiona 

Per 
100,000 
of  pop. 

Scnoua 
crimea.i 
annual 
avaisge 

Per 
loo.ooe 

1881-85 

506,687 
403,743 

1,991 
1,614 
1,946 

•6.464 

'4.959 

9.788 

93.3 

1900—4 

'  Before  coiuta  of  aaaize.  '  1880-84.  *  1890-94. 

Italy  shows  recently  a  decrease  of  convictions 
of  all  kinds  and  a  very  marked  decrease  in  serious 
crimes.  From  1880  to  1890,  however,  convictions 
multiplied,  because  for  the  first  time  under  a 
strong  centralized  government  law  began  to  be 
enforced  and  brigandage  and  lawlessness  put 
down.  Under  the  Church,  convictions  were  few, 
because  law  was  not  enforced  and  brigandage 
common. 

Spain 


Convictions  Ondbk 

THB  CkIMINAL  CodB 


1U3-85 
1886-90 
1891-95 
1896 . . . 


From  the  above  table  by  Mr.  Hall,  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  political  and  economic  mis- 
fortunes and  popular  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  have  made  an  almost  unpiog^ssive  nation 
of  a  once  great  people,  have  produced  an  almost 
stationary  condition  of  criminality. 


Bbloium 

Annual  Convictions 

Assize 

Per  100,000 
of  pop. 

Correctional 
tribunals 

Per  100,000 
of  pop. 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1903 

105 
137 

n 

68 

1-9 
9.4 
1.6 
1.0 
1.0 

99,954 
40.108 
40.275 
45.939 
47.748 

419-8 
731.0 

696.0 

719.1 

Belgium  in  recent  years  has  been  among  the 
most  progressive  countries  in  the  enactments  of 
laws.  Convictions  of  lesser  offenses  have,  there- 
fore, grown  since  1870,  tho  as  in  other  countries 
serious  ofienses  have  fallen  off. 


Annual  Convictions 

Cantonal 
courU 

District 

Together 

Per 
iee,ooo 
of  pop. 

1887 

66,143 
69,699 
95,989 
147,955 

17,969 
17,498 
14,490 
16,138 

83,405 
87,050 
109,779 
164,043 

1.853 

xSai 

9-983 

In  the  Netherlands  crime  of  all  kinds  seems  to 
have  increased.  Even  the  cases  before  the  High 
Court  increased  from  370  in  1895  to  437  in  1905. 


Crime 
Criaes 
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Dbnhark 


Showing  a  decrease  of  crime. 
•  Norway 


An  increase  of  crime. 

SWBDBN 


1899. 
1904. 


Convicted 
of  crimes 


3.334 
>.393 


Per  loo.oeo 
of  pop. 


45 

46 


A  slight  increase. 


SwiTZBKLAND 


A  decrease  of  crime. 

Japak 


Serious 
crimes 

Lesser 

ToUI 

Per  100,000 
of  pop. 

1893- .... 
1900 

«»04 

'    3.ia9 

173.489 
138.535 
84.597 

175.618 
X31.300 
88.463 

435 

187 

A  marked  diminution  of  crime,  tho  seriotis 
crimes  seem  to  have  increased. 

AUSTKALASIA 

The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  Cogh- 
lan's  "Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,"  1904.  The  figures  are  for  the  year 
1903: 


Statb 

Persons 
charged 

Sum- 
marily 
con- 
victed 

Com- 
mitted 

Persons 
charged 
per  1. 000 
of  pop. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

60.373 
45.198 
91,115 

6,608 
16,443 

6,338 

50.776 
33.461 
17.6J5 

5.556 
13.753 

4.975 

1,971 

*<• 
489 
309 
335 

75 

43.89 
37.49 
41.01 
18.06 
76.43 
35.17 

So^^Awtralia.'.'. 
Western  Australia. 

Commonwealth. . 
New  Zealand 

155.965 
38,076 

135.146 

33,135 

3.o»o 
76S 

40.13 
34-75 

Australasia 

184,041 

147,371 

3.785 

39.»i 

In  New  Zealand  eacli  charge  is  counted  as  a  sep- 
arate person — a  proceeding  which,  of  course,  tefis 


against  the  colony;  a  reduction  of  about  10  per 
cent  should  be  madJe  to  get  at  the  number  of  per* 
sons. 

Natvrb  or  Offbnsss 


PbR  1,000  OF  POPVLATION 

AU 

offend- 
ers 

Serious  offenders 

s| 

State 

Agunst 

the 
person 

Against 
prop- 
erty 

Total 

Commonwealth  . 
New  Zealand 

40.13 
34-75 

9.53 

1.63 

3.81 
3-57 

6-33 
5.19 

33-80 
39.56 

39->i 

9,36 

3-77 

6-13 

3308 

Ybar 


PbB  1,000  OF  POPtTLATION 


Convictioia  in 
superior  oouita 


1861 
1871 
1881 
189 1 
1903 


o-r 

e.6 
0.4 


Showing  a  steady  diminution  of  crime. 
Canada 


1888 
1893 
1898 
1904 


Summarily 
convicted 


33.903 
31.033 
39.419 
48,199 


Per 
100,000 
of  pop. 


737 
646 
63s 
93> 


Convicted 

in  higher 

courts 


3.747 
4.630 
5.787 
6.754 


Per 
100,000 
of  pop. 


81 

9« 

"3 

197 


Showing  an  increase  of  crime. 

m.  General  Conclusions 

The  general  conclusion  from  these  statistics  is 
that  (excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  Scandinavian  countries)  serious  crime  is  on 
the  decrease,  and  that  if  commitments  for  minor 
offenses  are  in  many  countries  on  the  increase,  it 
is  in  almost  every  case  due  to  the  enactment  of 
new  laws,  police  regulations,  etc.,  with  the  stricter 
enforcement  of  social  and  hygfienic  regulations — 
an  indication,  therefore,  of  social  progress  rather 
than  of  the  reverse. 

Speaking  broadly,  statistics  therefore  unques- 
tionably show  that  the  world  is  growing  better. 
Comparing  for  a  moment  the  present  with  the  re- 
mote past,  this  is  clearly  the  case. 

For  social  evils  to-day,  see  Prostitution  ;  but 
compare  these  with  classic  days,  when  the  noblest 
philosophers  practised  and  openly  defended  not 
only  prostitution,  but  unnatural  vice;  when  in  the 
baths  of  Rome  thousands  of  men  and  women 
w««e  abandoned  en  masse  to  the  lowest  crimes. 
Without  referring  to  Rome  under  her  degenerate 
Csesars,  under  Augustus  10,000  gladiators  fought, 
and  their  bloody  games  were  applauded  by  Stoic 
philosophers  and  by  vestal  virgins.  Naturally 
recklessness  of  life  spread  everrwheie,  and 
philosophy  defended  the  right  of  tne  masrter  to 
kill  or  to  torture  his  slaves. 
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The  immorality  of  Rome  and  Greece  cannot  be 
credited,  scarcely  described,  in  a  modem  encyclo- 
pedia. Take  it  in  other  lands.  In  England  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  the 
custom  to  buy  men  and  women  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  carry  them  to 
Ireland  for  sale,  the  buyers  usually 
making  the  women  pregnant  to  insure  a  better 
price  ("Life  of  Bishop  Wolstan").  The  one 
aim  of  life  was  to  escape  being  slain  if  a  man, 
and  being  violated  if  a  woman.  The  violence 
and  crime  and  bloodshed  of  the  Middle  Ages 
are  well  known.  The  Peace  of  God,  when  for  a 
few  days  a  week  men  agreed  not  to  murder,  was 
instituted  to  preserve  society  from  absolute  dis- 
integration. Mtu'ders,  treasons,  brawls,  poison- 
ings were  on  every  hand.  A  nobleman  declared 
war  against  Frankfort  because  a  lady  had  not 
danced  with  his  cousin.  Together  with  good  men 
the  vile  were  also  in  the  Cnurch,  at  times  even 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter's:  priests  went  from  their 
mistresses  to  the  altar,  and  the  nunneries  were 
like  brothels.  The  Reformation  and  Puritanism 
checked  immorality  with  an  unnatural  condemna- 
tion of  all  joys,  that  reacted  in  a  carnival  of  vice 
and  crime. 

Of  modem  times  progress  is  less  clear,  only  be- 
cause one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  modem 
progress  has  been  the  enactment  of  social  and  hu- 
manitarian le^slation,  technically  vastly  increas- 
ing the  possibility  of  violating  law. 

Another  conclusion  that  stands  out  is  what  Mr. 
Hall  shows  in  his  book,  that  crime,  at  least  of  the 
lesser  sort,  is  an  almost  inevitable  concomitant  of 
social  progress  and  of  steps  to  a  larger  gain. 

A^am,  the  facts  show  that  in  times  of  war  and 
political  agitation,  crime  so  far  as  it  appears  in 
statistics  is  reduced,  partly  because  the  restless 
find  other  outlet  and  partly  because  society  is  too 
much  otherwise  occupied  to  arrest  or  prosecute 
petty  crimes  which  would  be  noticed  in  times  of 
peace. 

Once  more,  it  seems  shown,  that  as  countries 
break  away  from  former  religious  or  governmen- 
tal paternal  forms,  the  first  result  in  crime  is  an 
increase,  but  that  liberalizing  institutions  and, 
above  all,  advance  in  education  tend  to  the  de- 
crease at  least  of  serious  crimes. 

For  the  sources  of  information  used  in  this 
article,  tho  not  for  the  tables  as  here  published, 
we  have  largely  used  various  editions  of  the 
Statesman's  Year  Book,  except  as  stated. 

RxrBKKHCSs:  A.  C.  Hall,  Crimt  and  Social  Protrtss  (igoi); 
Hayo  Smith,  5tali5t«»  atid  Sonoton' ( 1 89  s );  W.D .  Morrison, 
Cniw  and  Its  Caust  (1891):  StaUsmaifs  Year  Book.  Sta- 
tistics for  each  country;  R.  P.  Falkner,  article  Forum, 
July,  1900;  S.  S.  McClttn.  article  McClwt's,  Dec.,  1904: 
Bocene  Smith,  National  Prison  Associaiion  Procttaingt 
(>»o4). 

CRIMIirAL  AUTHROPOLOOT:  Thiscan  hard- 
ly be  considered  a  science,  but  it  is  a  term  which 
represents  svstematic  efforts  made  in  recent 
years  to  apply  physiological,  and  to  some  extent 
psychological  tests  to  the  study  of  the  criminal. 
Lmnbroso  has  worked  with  great  industry  in  the 
field,  but  his  conclusions  are  not  generally  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison  in  his  "Crime  and 
its  Causes,"  chapter  vii.,  has  brought  out  the 
variety  of  opinions  represented  by  criminal  an- 
thiopok>gists. 

CSmnrOLOGY  treats  of  the  nature,  causes, 
and  prevention  of  crime  and  the  treatment  of  the 
crimmal.    Hie  word  is  often  used  synonymously 


with  Penology,  tmder  which  head  it  is  treated  in 
this  volume. 

CRISES  (COMMERCIAL  AUD  MOIfETART): 

A  time  of  general  difficulty  and  pressure  in  com- 
mercial and  monetary  circles,  if  acute,  is  called  a 
crisis ;  if  prolonged  it  is  usually  called  a  period  of 
depression.  A  crisis,  too,  must  not  be  confused 
with  a  panic.  A  panic  starts  with  a  group  of 
speculators,  perhaps  occasioned  by  some  disas- 
trous event  or  report  of  a  disastrous  effect.  The 
market  is  upset.  Weaker  firms  fail;  yet  there  is 
no  general  crisis  and  the  market  soon  recovers.  A 
crisis  lasts  longer  and  is  general,  tho  it  is  often 
connected  with  panics.  Crises,  whatever  be 
their  cause,  usually  follow  a  certain  course,  which 
it  is  asserted  by  some  writers,  Jevons  prominently 
among  them,  follows  a  certain  cycle. 

In  1634  there  was  a  crisis  over  speculation  in 
tulips  which  became  a  furor  in  Holland,  and  lasted 
four  years  before  it  burst.  But  the  first  crisis  of 
the  modem  type  occurred  in  1720  over  the  specu- 
lative plans  of  John  Law  in  forming  his  Mississippi 
Company.  His  company  possest  in  17 19  over 
twenty-one  ships  and  nearly  Si, 000,000.  Shares 
went  up  to  many  times  their  valtte. 
Barlv  Griiaa  Speculation  developed  like  a  fever  in 
^  «ra«»  France  and  England.  About  the 
same  time,  too,  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
was  developed  in  England.  In  1763  and  1799 
there  were  crises  in  Hamburg.  In  England  there 
were  crises  in  1783,  1793,  1795-97,  m  connec- 
tion with  the  American  and  French  wars.  In 
18 15  there  was  a  severe  crisis  at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  After  the  peace  Enghuid 
tmaertook  to  flood  Europe  with  mantifacttires, 
but  there  was  Overproduction  and  a  crisis.  In 
1825  there  was  another  crisis,  which  afifected 
America  also.  In  1837  there  was  a  most  severe 
crisis  in  the  United  States,  renewed  in  1839,  when 
959  banks  stopt  payment.  There  were  33,000  fail- 
ures with  an  aggregate  loss  of  $440,000,000.  The 
crisis  of  1847  ^ected  England  more,  being  oc- 
casioned by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of 
1846.  The  crisis  of  i8j7  began  in  America,  but 
affected  England  and  all  Europe  more  severely. 

The  crisis  of  1866  was  mainly  in  England,  once 
more  causing  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act,  and 
was  marked  by  the  memorable  "Black  Friday" 
and  of  the  failure  of  the  almost  historic  house  of 
Overend,  Gumey  &  Co.  The  23d  of  September, 
1869,  saw  a  "Black  Friday"  in  New  York,  but  it 
was  mainly  local  and  connected  with  gold  spec- 
ulation. 

During  the  first     three  quarters  of  1873  the 
general  prosperity  of  the    U.   S.  seemed  undi- 
minished; but  on  Sept.  18, 1873,  *!**  most  extraor- 
dinary panic  began  which  this  cotm- 
0j^       try  has  ever  witnessed,  and  reached 
of  1878     '^  height  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber.    It     prostrated     thousands    of 
commercial  houses,  cut  off  the  wages 
of  htmdreds  of  thousands  of  workmen,  and  over- 
threw the  Stock  Exchange.     It  swept  down  the 
entire   banking   system   of  the  countiy.     Even 
savings-banks  closed  their  doors.     It  broke  off 
the  negotiation  of  American  securities  in  Europe, 
and    prostrated   business   in   every   way.    "The 
causes  were  involved. 

The  closing  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  had 
seen  the  commencement  of  great  industrial 
activity  in  the  U.  S.  From  1869-73  enormous 
amounts  of  money  were  invested  in  commercial 
enterprises.    The  cost  of  the  railr^d  construction 
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of  those  five  years  is  estimated  at  $1,700,000,000, 
while  municipalities  and  private  corporations 
borrowed  money  for  vast  vmdertaldngs.  The 
land  grant  policy  and  cheap  transportation  de- 
veloped a  new  West.  In  Europe  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  stimulated  commerce.  Interest 
was  based  on  the  high  prices  of  war  time.  There 
was  increased  need  of  currency.  Instead  of  this 
the  policy  of  restunption  and  contraction  (see 
Contraction  and  Kxpansign  of  Currbncy) 
limited  the  amount  of  currency  below  the  de- 
mand. On  Sept.  1 8th,  the  great  house  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.  of  New  York  fafled,  dragging  other 
houses  with  it.  Concerted  action  was  taken,  and 
the  immediate  crisis  was  stayed;  but  in  industrial 
lines  1874  was  worse  than  1873,  and  there  was 
depression  till  1877.  The  great  railroad  strikes 
of  that  year  made  matters  worse.  In  iSjS  there 
was  improvement,  and  this  continued  till  1883. 
In  1884  another  crisis  occurred,  tho  of  less  serious 
character,  and  depression  prevailed  through  the 
strikes  and  industrial  troubles  which  continued 
till  1886.  Confidence  was  then  in  a  degree  re- 
stored, with  some  depression  in  1888,  till  the  crisis 
of  1890.  -That  year  prominent  English  houses 
which  had  invested  in  Argentine  Republican  and 
African  securities  were  disturbed,  and  finally  on 
Dec.  isth  even  the  great  house  of  Baring  Brothers 
suspended.  In  Prance  the  great  cofiee  syndicate 
failed.  But  the  Bank  of  England  stood  nnn,  and 
a  syndicate  of  strong  houses  liquidated  the  debt 
of  Baring  Brothers.  It  affected  the  U.  S.  al- 
most as  much,  tho  not  so  much  in  the  form  of 
a  crisis  as  of  adding  to  depression,  continuing 
without  much  improvement  to  the  great  crisis 
of  1893. 

The  crisis  of  1893  was  in  many  ways  different 
from  all  other  crises.  It  was  only  very  slightly 
due  to  overspeculation,  almost  purely  to  monetary 
conditions,  yet  it  affected  not  only  financial  cir- 
cles, but  industry  all  over  the  U.S.  In 
-J.  Congress  there  was  discussion  over  the 
of  18AS  repeal  of  the  silver-purchasing  act  of 
1890.  (See  Currency.)  OnJunea6th 
it  was  announced  that  India  had 
stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  This  at  once 
sent  the  price  of  silver  bullion  down  to  the  lowest 
point  ever  recorded,  and  all  stocks  went  down.  The 
mines  of  Colorado  and  other  silver  states  were  at 
once  stopt,  and  their  workmen  left  unemployed. 
There  was  a  panic.  Western  and  Southern  banks 
began  to  fail.  Hoarding  set  in,  even  in  the  East. 
Currency  became  scarce.  Many  manufactories 
shut  down.  Wealthy  men  with  unquestioned 
credit  could  not  get  checks  cashed.  All  the 
banking  centers  except  Chicago  began  to  have 
recourse  to  clearing-house  certificates.  There  was 
a  money  dearth.  The  president  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  which  opened  Aug.  7th, 
There  was  a  heated  struggle  over  the  money  ques- 
tion, and  not  until  October  30th  was  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Voorhees,  repealing  the  silver- 
purchase  law,  but  declaring  for  the  parity  of  gold 
and  silver,  passed  by  the  Senate,  accepted  by  the 
House,  and  signed  by  the  president. 

Meanwhile  the  crisis  was  already  checked. 
Foreign  investors  began  sending  in  money,  taking 
advantage  of  the  low  price  of  stocks.  Only  one 
private  banking  firm  in  New  York  City  had  failed, 
and  onl^  one  national  bank.  Of  the  301  bank 
suspensions  from  May  ist  to  July  a  ad,  93  per  cent 
were  in  the  South  and  West.  Yet  the  business 
failures  from  April  ist  to  October  ist  were  8,105 
against  4,171  for  those  months  in  189a,  with  Ua- 


bilities  of  $a84,663,6a4  against  $4i,iio,3aa  for 
189a.  Thus  the  number  of  failures  had  doubled, 
and  the  liabilities  had  increased  nearly  sevenfold. 
Three  great  railway  systems  were  sent  into  the 
hands  of  receivers:  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  the  Erie.  Since  1893,  while 
there  have  been  money  stringencies,  and  while 
the  elections  of  1896  and  1900  causeid  some  de- 
pression of  business,  there  has  been  no  real 
panic,  tho  there  was  a  severe  depression  of  stocks 
m  1907,  when  some  trust  companies  and  banks 
temporarily  closed. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Financial  Crists  and  Ptricds  of  Industrial  and 
Comm*rcial  DtprtssicH,  by  J.  E.  Burton,  igoi;  History  of 
Modtrn  Banks  cf  Issnt,  wttk  an  Account  of  (M  Eeononne 
Crists  of  tkt  Prtstnt  Ctntury,  1907:  Articles  in  the  Political 
ScitnctQuarUrly,  March,  1901,  and  September,  190J. 

CRTTTBITTOir,  CHARLES  HELSOV:  Founder 
of  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission;  bom  in 
Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  ao,  1833. 
Beginning  in  the  drug  business  he  became  head 
of  the  Charles  N.  Crittenton  Company.  But 
after  the  death  of  a  daughter,  Florence,  he  felt 
that  God  was  calling  him  to  a  work  in  behalf 
of  homeless,  friendless,  and  'unfortunate  girls. 
From  that  time  he  has  devoted  his  time  and 
energy  to  establishing  homes  and  schools  where 
homeless,  friendless,  or  unfortunate  girls  can  be 
cared  for. 

In  1895  a  corporation,  known  as  the  National 
Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  was  chartered  to 
take  charge  of  the  work. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  sixty-eight  of 
these  homes  and  schools  in  the  U.  S.  and  five  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  Charles  N.  Crittenton  Company  was  one 
of  the  original  profit-sharing  companies  in  the 

Mr.  Crittenton  is  a  pronounced  prohibitionist 
and  at  one  time  was  a  candidate  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  New  York  on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 
Address:  ai3  Third  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

CROOKS,  WILLIAM:  One  of  England's  lead- 
ing trade-unionists,  and  member  of  Parliament; 
bom,  in  Poplar,  185a.  Part  of  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  workhouse.  Apprenticed  to  a 
cooper,  he  early  found  difficulty  m  securing  work 
because  of  his  trade-union  pnnciples.  In  i88a 
he  was  elected  trustee  of  the  parish  and  library 
commissioner  for  Poplar;  189a,  elected  to  the 
London  County  Council;  chairman  of  iJie  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians  since  1S77.  He  has  also 
been  mayor  of  his  borough.  In  1903  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  from  Woolwich,  his  elec- 
tion bringing  consternation  to  Conservatives  and 
Liberals.  In  1906  he  was  reelected,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Labor  Representation  Committee, 
by  9,oa6  votes  against  Adams,  Conservative,  6,914 
votes.  Address:  81  Gough  Street,  Poplar,  Lon- 
don E. 

CROSBT,    ERNEST    HOWARD:     American 

author  and  lecturer;  bom  in  New  York  City, 
1856;  was  graduated  from  New  York  University, 
1876,  and  from  Columbia  Law  School,  1878 ;  prac- 
tised law  in  New  York  till  i88g.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Legrislature  in  1887  and  in 
1889,  being  in  charge  of  high-license  le^slation, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  cities.  In 
1889,  being  nominated  by  President  Harrison,  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  mixt  tribunal  of  Alex- 
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andria,  Egypt,  by  the  Khedive.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  1894,  and  returned  to  America. 
Mr.  Crosby  was  long  president  of  the  New  York 
Social  Reform  Club,  of  the  People's  Club,  of  the 
Civic  Council,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Anti-Imperialist 
League,  and  of  the  New  York  Vegetarian  Society. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  student  of  Tolstoi, 
a  beUever  in  the  system  of  single  taxation,  an  ad- 
vocate of  peace,  and  an  opponent  of  all  kinds  of 
monopoly.  He  has  written:  "Plain  Talk  in 
Psalm  and  Parable";  "Captain  Jinks,  Hero"; 
"Broadcast";  "Tolstoi  and  His  Message";  "Tol- 
stoi as  a  Schoolmaster";  "Garrison,  the  Non- 
Resistant,"  etc.     Mr.  Crosby  died  in  1907. 

CRtfGER,  HAHS:  Member  of  the  Prussian 
House  of  Deputies;  bom  1859  in  KOnigsberg; 
studied  law  and  political  sciences  at  Kdnigsberg 
and  Gdttingen;  Dr. J.,  1883.  He  followed  the 
law  till  1887,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Geaeral  German  Cooperative  Society  till  1896. 
His  literary  activity  has  been  quite  extensive. 
Besides  annotating  and  digesting  the  laws  of 
Germany,  as  to  cooperative  societies,  he  has 
edited  the  year  books  of  the  society,  and  written 
numerous  pamphlets  about  cooperative  savings- 
banks  and  related  subjects.  He  is  a  collaborator 
of  the  HandwOrterhtuh  der  Siaatswissenschaften. 
Address:  Nussbaum  Allee  17,  Westend,  Berlin. 

CUBA.  REPUBLIC  OF:  Till  1898  in  the  pos- 
session 01  Spain,  the  incessant  guerrilla  wars  main- 
taincMl  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  island 
against  the  Spanish,  the  injustice  and  inefficiency 
in  many  ways  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the 
cruelties  practised  by  General  Weyler,  the  blowing 
up  of  the  United  States  warship  the  Maine  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  whether  by  the  Spaniards  or 
not,  all  combined  to  make  most  people  in  the  U.  S. 
favor  the  armed  freeing  of  Cuba,  and  war  of  the 
U.  S.  against  Spain  was  declared  April  23,  1898. 
After  a  brief  but  brilliant  campaign  Spain  was 
oompelled  to  yield  and  relinquish^  sovereignty 
over  the  island  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Dec.  10, 
1898.  For  three  years  the  U.  S., 
through  its  War  Department,  con- 
vitii  trolled  the  island,  doing  much  for 
_^^«-j^^  education,  justice,  hygiene,  and 
■■nMwww^g  establishment  of  republican 
institutions.  On  May  30,  190a,  how- 
ever, the  U.  S.  turned  the  complete  control  of 
the  island  over  to  the  Cuban  Republic,  General 
Palma  having  been  elected  president.  After  ap- 
parent success,  however,  dissensions  arose  in  the 
i8land(iao6).  The  government  being  unable  td  re- 
store order,  the  U.  S.  Government  was  appealed 
to  and  6,000  troops  were  sent  and  order  restored. 
The  U.  S.  Government  has  appointed  Secretary 
Taft  as  provisional  governor,  but  as  soon  as 
orderly  government  is  established  the  U.  S. 
Government  will  retire. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  43,000  sq.  m.,  of  which 
only  3  per  cent  till  1899  and  now  little  more 
than  4  per  cent  is  under  cultivation;  population, 
(1905),  1,786,307,  of  whom  less  than  one  third  are 
mulattoes  or  negroes. 

Capital,  Havana,  with  a  population  of  275,000. 
Revenue,  1905,  $29,609,000;  ex- 
penditures, $18,997,000;  exports, 
190$,  $iia,ooo,ooo;  imports,  $103,- 
000,000.  In  t9o6  the  debt  was 
♦47.693,000. 

The  government  of  the  republic  is  patterned 


upon  the  American  Constitution,  with  a  president. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  There 
are  six  provinces,  each  having  four  senators. 
The  representatives  are  elected  one  for  every 
35,000  inhabitants.  Every  male  Cuban  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  has  the  right 
to  vote,  except  he  be  a  criminal  or  of  unsound 
mind.  A  residence  of  five  years  is  required  be- 
fore a  foreigner  may  become  a  citizen.  Educa- 
tion is  free  and  compulsory.  The  schools  are 
organized  after  the  American  system ;  there  is  a 
university  at  Havana,  and  3,550  schools  through 
the  island,  with  an  attendance  of  about  150,000. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  population  is  illiterate, 
but  the  schools  are  rapidly  improving  this  con- 
dition. The  prevailing  rehgion  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  whole  island  being  the  dio- 
cese of  an  archbishop.  The  Protestant  Churches, 
notably  the  Episcopal  Church,  have  active  mis- 
sions. 

Morals  are  somewhat  loose,  but  this  is  partly 
due  to  defective  laws.  The  proportion  of  those 
over  fifteen  legally  married  is  m  the  U.  S.:  in 
Cuba  30,  in  Havana  35,  among  the  colored  in 
Cuba,  6.  Over  8  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
living  together  without  legal  marriage. 

T&  island  is  noted  for  its  sugar  and  tobacco. 
The  most  famous  tobacco  lands  are  foimd  in  the 
far  west.  The  climate  is  mild,  with  northeast 
trade  winds.  There  is  considerable  rain  during 
the  summer.  The  dreaded  yellow  fever  was  large- 
ly due  to  carelessness  and  unnecessary  exposure. 
The  whole  country  is  hke  a  park,  with  vegetation 
mainly  tropical.  It  is  believed  that  sugar  was 
first  planted  in  the  year  1533.  In  1905  the  sufar 
exported  was  worth  $7 1,349,055  (to  the  U.  S.$64,- 
^66,169).  Tobacco  seems  to  have  been  grown  first 
m  the  year  1 580.  Com,  rice,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
all  thrive  well.  The  banana,  or  plantain,  grows  m 
great  quantities,  and  forms  very  largely  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Manufacturing  consists 
mainly  m  the  making  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
Such  skilled  labor  as  there  is,  is  largely  in  the 
building  trades.  Nominal  Wages  have  fallen 
since  the  Spanish  rule,  owing  to  trade  uncertain- 
ties. But  prices  have  also  fallen.  Labor  gener- 
ally is  ratner  in  bad  shape,  whether  in  the 
agricultural  or  the  industrial  lines,  many  feeling 
that  the  result  of  the  freeing  of  the  slaves- has 
been  to  retard  development  of  the  country. 
The  freedmen  are  not  industrious,  either  in  Cuba 
or  in  any  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  there 
have  been  many  Chinamen  brought  in.  Great 
numbers  of  these  people  are  cooks  and  house- 
servants.  Many  Gallegos  and  people  of  the 
Canary  Islands  have  also  been  brought  there 
lately.  The  tobacco  trade  is  generally  in  the 
hands  of  the  white  i>eople. 

A  trade-union  movement  began  in  Cuba  in 
1878  and  since  its  relations  with  the  U.  S.  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  made  efforts 
to  organize  the  workers.  But  results  are  not 
large,  tho  in  Havana  and  in  a  few  other  places 
the  nominal  membership  of  some  unions  is  con- 
siderable. The  building  of  the  Cuban  Central 
Railroad  has  developed  some  work  at  fair  wages. 
There  has  been  considerable  immigration  from 
Spain.  Currency  troubles  have  caused  un- 
certainties and  depreciation.  The  two  economic 
needs  of  Cuba  are  by  some  said  to  be  immigra- 
tion and  capital. 


Rbfbrencbs:  Labor  Conditums  in  Cttbo?' ®dStli£^  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  July,  1901:  Porter,  Industrial  Cuba, 
(1898);  Halitead,  Tht  Story  of  Cuba  (1898). 
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CunnxilGHAH,  WILLIAM:  British  clergyman 
and  economist;  bom  in  Edinburgh,  1840;  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1873,  and  ordained  the  same  year;  devoted  his 
early  years  mainly  to  economic,  theological,  and 
philosophical  studies.  Deputy  to  the  Knights- 
Dridge  professor  in  1880,  and  since  i88f  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's  the  Great,  Cambridge,  he  has  given 
his  later  years  largely  to  economic  history.  In 
188  a  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  important 
work,  The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,"  which  Professor  Ashlby  calls  the 
first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  trace  the 
whole  course  of  English  economic  development. 
He  has  since  developed  this  book  into  a  practi- 
cally new  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1890  and  the  second  in  18^3.  In  1891 
he  was  made  Tooke  professor  of  political  economy 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  also  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Trinity,  Cambridge.  He  is  a  D.Sc. 
of  Edinburgh,  and  D.D.  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham is  considered  by  many  the  leading  advo- 
cate of  the  historical  or  empirical  study  of  social 
Shenomena.  He  is  the  author  of:  "Christian 
•pinion  on  Usuiy";  "Politics  and  Economics, 
an  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  the  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy  and  a  Survey  of  Recent  Legisla- 
tion"; "S.  Austin  and  His  Place  in  the  History 
of  Christian  Thought";  "Western  Civilization  in 
its  Economic  Aspects";  "Use  and  Abuse  of 
Money,"  etc.  Address:  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

CnRRAN,PETE:  British  labor  organizer;  bom 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  i860.  He  has  been  in  the 
labor  movement  since  he  was  eighteen,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Independent  Labor  Party.  He  was 
first  brought  prominently  before  the  trade-union 
world  in  connection  with  the  "Intimidation 
Case"  at  Plymouth  in  1890,  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  six  weeks.  On  ap- 
peal, however.  Lord  Coleridge  reversed  the  de- 
cision. Curran  is  the  principal  organizer  for  the 
Gas-workers  and  General  Laborers'  Union,  and 
chairman  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade- 
Unions.  He  represents  trade-unions  on  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  labor  representation,  and  has 
been  labor  delegate  to  America,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  Holland.  Judging  from 
the  present  outlook  Mr.  Curran's  prospects  of  an 
early  election  to  Parliament  are  very  bright.  He 
has  many  friends,  and  a  large  and  influential 
committee  is  working  to  secure  for  him  the  seat 
for  J  arrow  in  the  cotmty  of  Durham.  Address: 
I  Pretoria  Avenue,  Waithamstow,  Essex,  Eng- 
land. 

CURRENCY  (UNITED  STATES)  (see  also 
Money ;  Banks  and  Banking;  Gold  and  Silver; 
Biiibtalism;  Monombtalism;  Paper  Money; 
Contraction  and  Expansion  op  Currency; 
Crises;  Greenbackism,  etc.):  The  word  cur- 
rency may  be  defined  as  money  in  circulation,  or 
the  commodity  or  commodities  in  use  in  any 
country  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  Money 
(9.  V.)  is  the  general  and  philosophic  term;  cur- 
rency is  money,  with  emphasis  upon  its  passing 
from  hand  to  hand.  A  large  percentage  (esti- 
mated at  over  ninety)  of  the  actual  business 
transactions  of  the  U.  S.  is  performed,  however, 
not  with  money  at  all,  but  with  monetary  substi- 
tutes; representatives  of  credit,  as  notes,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  the  like.  If  not  strictly 
currency,  these  should,  nevertheless,  be  remem- 


bered as  doing  the  work  of  currency,  and  as 
constituting  a  vastly  important  factor  of  oar 
medium  of  exchuige.  For  a  statement  of  the 
economic  principles  and  different  theories  of 
money,  see  Money.  We  present  here  an  histor- 
ical review  of  the  U.  S.  currency,  our  main  au- 
thorities bein^,  for  the  earlier  periods,  Professor 
Sumner's  "History  of  American  Currency"  and 
Bolles's  "Financial  History  of  the  United  States" ; 
for  the  later  periods,  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Controller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  Congressional  Globe, 
and  the  Record  of  Political  Events  in  the  Polit- 
ical  Science  Quarterly. 

I.  Colonial  Period 

From  Professor  Sumner  we  learn  that  the  first 
colonies  to  this  country  brought  little  English 
or  European  currency  with  them,  and  soon 
found  need  for  more. 

Winthrop  wrota  to  bis  •on  in  1630  espedany  to  bring  £iio 
ot  ;C90O  with  liim.  A  manied  clergynian  in  those  days  was 
allowed  £30  per  annum.  Cari>enters  and  skilled  workmen 
who  were  greatly  in  demand  were  forbidden  to  take  over 
one  shilling  and  later  two  shillings  per  day.  When  explorers 
reached  Long  Island  Sound  they  found  the  Indians  using  a 
medium  of  exchange  consisting  of  beads  of  two  kinds,  one 
white  and  the  other  black.  They  were  rubbed  down  and 
polished,  and  when  artistically  arranged  in  strings  or  b^ts 
lormed  objects  ci  real  beauty.  These  beads,  one  black  bead 
being  reckoned  as  worth  two  white  ones,  were  known  as 
wamf  wi>,  or  wampumptag,  or  f>*at.  The  colonists  came  to 
use  tnern  first  in  their  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  then  among 
thenudves.  In  Hassachtisetts  they  became  the  currency  ot 
the  colony,  and  were  made  a  iMal  tender  in  small  stmis.  "The 
white  man,"  says  Professor  bumner,  "also  proved  his  supe- 
riority by  counterfeiting  it."  A  fathom  or  belt  of  wampum 
consisted  of  360  beads,  and  one  fathom  of  white  would  ouy 
furs  valued  at  five  shillings  sterling.  Barter  was  also  at  this 
time  continually  used,  and  various  commodities  did  duty  for 
money.  In  1635  musket  bullets  were  used  for  cliange  at  a 
farthing  apiece.  And  the  more  barter  was  used  because 
money  was  scarce,  the  scarcer  money  became.  Interest  in 
1664  was  8  per  cent.  Merchants  dramed  the  people  of  their 
cash.  In  1653  Massachusetts  set  up  a  mint  to  coin  silver— 
the  famous  "pine-tree"  coinage.  She  coined 
shillings,   sixpences,   and   threepences.    The 

Plne-TrM     coins  were  to  be  of  sterling  alloy  H  fios>  'nd 
CiAitmot      the  shilling  worth  tenpence  steriing.     It  was 
iininiga      taken  in  England  at  25  percent  discount,  and 
declared  to  be  not  of  even  weight  or  fineness. 
Barter,     however,     continued.     Silver     was 
smuggled  out  of  the  country  or  dipt.    The  silver  which 
came  to  the  colonies  consisted  mainly  of  Spanish  pillar  ooina. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  be  circulated,     la.  1686  a  bank  was 
propooed,  and  seems  to  have  made  issues,  but  soon  disap- 
peared.    Andrews  stopt  the  mint  about   i6S8.     The  fint 
enduring  issue  of  paper  money  madVHPtbe  colonies  was  in 
1690,  six  years  before  the  foimding  of  the  Bank  of  En^and. 
It  was  dedaied  to  be  "  in  value  equal  to  money,"  and  loptat 
par  twenty  years. 

There  were  continually  at  every  new  crisis  new  issues  of 
money.  An  expedition  against  Canada  in  1709  meant  a  new. 
large  issue.  Connecticut  and  most  of  the  colonies  also  issued 
a  small  amount.  South  Carolina  probably  issued  more 
money  than  any  other  colony.  In  1709  the  time  for  redemp- 
tion in  Massachusetts  was  set  at  four  yean  and  then  later, 
and  the  paper  began  to  depredate.  In  Connecticut  there 
were  four  prices  for  "pay,"  "pay  as  money,"  "money,"  and 
"trusting.  '  "Pay"  was  bartier  at  government  jirices. 
"Money  '  was  Spanish  or  New  England  coin.  "Pay  as 
money  '  was  barter  currency  at  prices  one  th^  less  than  the 
^vemment  rate;  "Trusting"  was  an  enhanced  price  accord- 
ing to  time.  The  merchant  asked  his  customer  how  he  would 
pay  before  fixing  his  price. 

In  17  IS  John  Colman  proposed  a  land  bank,  which  in  those 
days  meant  simply  an  issue  of  paper  based  on 
J  «     i_  land.     Such  an   issue  was  made.     Banking 
Land  Banks  was  arresting  attention  the  world  over.     At 
the  same  time  the  commissioners  of  the  New 
England  colonies  became  alarmed  at  the  tend- 
ency to  further  increase  the  paper  notes.     The  English  Parlia- 
ment forbade  banking  except  tmder  iu  charter,  and  forbade 
the  colonial  governments  from  emittinft  bills.     Later  the  re- 
striction was  modified  to  permit  an  issue  for  government 
expenses  only.     In  1739  a  'land  bank"  was  set  in  opeiation, 
which  loaned  its  notes  tor  3  per  cent  per  annum  interest,  and 
5  per  cent  in  prindpal,  horn  payabl*  m  mtrdiavdis*. 

Rhode  Island  had  the  severest  experience,  as  it  issued  bills 
the  most  recklessly.  Parties  were  no  longer  Whig  or  Tory, 
but  Creditor  and  Debtor.     In  1749  the  paper  issue  of  Hassa- 
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chuaettawBft  ]C>.466.7x9.  Puiiament  at  this  time,  however, 
rauomed  Louiabourg  from  the  colonies,  and  paid  Masiachu- 
■etti  in  silver  and  copper  jSi38,6m  sterlina  which,  at  eleven 
to  one.  the  ruling  exchange,  nearly  canceled  the  paper,  and 
Maisachnaetts  found  herself  with  a  specie  currency.  Other 
ooloniea.  and  Rhode  Island  in  particular,  duns  longer  to 
paper  money, 

II.  To  THB  War  of  the  Rbbbllion 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  at  once  faced  the  need  for  rev- 
enues. These  it  sought  through  appeals  to  the 
states,  calls  for  commodities,  loans,  domestic  and 
foreign,  the  lottery,  confiscation  by  states  of 
Tory  property,  forced  sales,  and  voliuitary  sub- 
scriptions. The  receipts  from  all  these  sources 
'were  trifling.  Congress  next  resorted  to  bills  of 
credit,  i.  e.,  irredeemable  paper  money.  These 
were  its  only  remaining  resource;  and,  without 
them,  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  colonies  could 
have  won  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

Had  Congress  possest  an  effective  power  of 
taxation,  enabling  it,  on  paying  out  its  paper 
money,  to  call  it  back  at  par  in  taxes,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  circuit  of  outgo  and  income,  and  had  it 
strictly  limited  the  volume  of  its  issues  to  the 
amount  of  its  taxes — these,  in  war,  being  neces- 
sarily high — it  is  entirely  probable  that,  like  the 
demand  notes  of  the  Civil  War,  the  continental 
currency  would  have  maintained  almost  or  quite 
its  face  value  through  the  war.  Congress,  how- 
ever, was  destitute  of  the  power  of  taxation. 
The  only  course  open  to  it,  therefore,  was  to 
print  paper  and  pay  it  out  for  goods  and  services ; 
and.  on  the  consumption  of  l£ese,  to  repeat  the 
process.  Thus,  throughout  the  war,  Congress 
poured  forth  a  non-returning  stream  of  paper 
money.  This,  of  course,  meant  inflation.  It 
also  meant  that  Congress  was  unable  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  paper  by  receiving  it  at  par. 
The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  systematic 
counterfeiting  of  continental  currency  by,  or 
through  the  connivance  of,  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  states  failed  to  co- 
operate with  Congress  in  maintaining  the  value 
ot  paper  money.  Congress,  on  issuing  the  paper, 
assigned  each  state  a  quota  to  call  m  by  taxa- 
tion and  cancel.  This  the  states  did  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Again,  army  officers  were  paid 
commissions  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their 
expenditures.  They  were  thus  stimulated  to 
pay  high  rather  th^  low  prices.  These  various 
causes  combined  to  force  down  the  value  of  the 
continental  currency.  Numerous  attempts,  in- 
cluding maximum  and  legal -tender  laws,  were 
made  to  maintain  it,  but  without  effect.  The 
value  of  the  money  fluctuated  and  fell  until,  by 
the  close  of  the  war,  it  had  practically  disap- 
peared. 

Unfair  critics  have  argued  from  the  history  of 
our  continental  currency  that  government  paper 
is  necessarily  unscientific  and  vicious:  a  position 
as  logical  as  that  of  one  who  should  declare  that 
railroads,  because  of  occasional  tie-ups  and  wrecks, 
are  tmscientific  and  vicious. 

The  effect  of  the  continental  currency  on  the 
laboring  class  is  thus  described  by  Bolles,  whose 
conservatism  is  tmquestioned: 

The  candor  of  history  reqnim  the  fact  to  be  stated  that 
paper  was  "at  all  times  the  poor  man's  friend.  While  it  was 
cnrrent,  all  kinds  of  labor  very  readily  found  reward.  In  the 
&st  years  of  the  war  none  were  idle  from  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  none  were  employed  without  having  it  in  their 
power  to  obtain  ready  payment  for  their  services.  To  this 
class  of  people,  whose  daily  labor  was  their  support,  the  de- 
predation was  ao  disadvantage.    Expending  their  money 


as  fast  as  they  received  it,  they  always  got  its  full  valtM." 
("Financial  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.,  p.  177, 
quoting  Ramsay.) 

The  new  federal  Constitution,  framed  in  1787, 
had  decreed  that  no  state  "shall  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  proposal  in  the  constitutional  convention 
to  give  to  Congress  the  right  to  emit  bills  of 
cre£t  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nine  states  to 
two. 

In  1786  Coneress  passed  a  coinage  law  upon 
a  plan  presented  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  Constitution  (Artide  i,  section  8,  clause  s)  had  vested 
in  Congress  the  right  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April  a.  1709,  was  the  first 
act  respecting  coinage,  entitled  "An  act  establishing  a  mint 
and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  U,  S."  The  ninth  section  of 
this  act  provided: 

'*That  there  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  struck  and  coined 
at  the  said  mint,  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  of  the  fol- 
lowing denominations,  values,  and  descriptions,  vis.:  Eagles 
— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  $10  or  units,  and  to  contain  347 
grains  and  four  eighths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  170  grains  01 
standard  gold." 

After  providing  for  half-eagles,  each  to  be  of  half  the  value 
of  the  eagle,  and  Quarter-eagles,  each  to  be  of  one  fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  eaigle,  the  section  continues,  as  follows; 

"  Dollars  or  unit*— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish 
milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current,  and  to  contain  371 
grains  and  four  sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  4x6 
grains  of  standard  silver.'* 

The  act  also  provided  for  half-dollars,  quarter-dollars, 
dimes,  and  half-dimes,  each  to  contain  respectively  one  half, 
one  fourth,  one  tenth,  and  one  twentieth  of  the  pure  silver 
contained  m  the  dollar.  The  coinage  of  cents  and  half-cents 
of  copper  was  also  provided  for. 

It  thus  declared  the  dollar  to  be  the  unit  of 
value,  and  it  measured  this  value  in  silver. 

The  money  unit  of  the  U.  S.  had  been  already 

established  in  178^  by  the  Continental  Congress 

as  the  dollar.     This  was  a  well-known  coin,  and 

had  been  in  constant  use  for  manv 

kAmdiiM  years.  Indeed,  it  competed  with 
of a^uwttOT ****  pound  as  a  measure  of  value; 
^^  in  some  transactions  the  pound  meas- 
ure was  used;  in  others,  the  dollar 
measure.  Persons  exprest  their  transactions  in 
their  books  of  account  either  in  pounds  or  dol- 
lars; but  for  a  long  period  the  quantity  coined 
was  so  small  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  foreign 
coins  for  monetary  purposes.  Congress  first  au- 
thorized their  use  m  1793,  declaring  at  what 
rates  they  should  pass  current,  and  that  they 
should  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  period  of  three 
years  from  the  time  the  mint  began  operations. 
When  that  time  expired  their  use  was  renewed 
by  additional  legislation  for  short  periods  until 
1809. 

By  the  Act  of  1799  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  to  the  alloy 
in  gold  coins  was  made  eleven  parts  gold  and  onepart  alloy,  the 
alloy  being  composed  of  silver  and  copper.  The  proportion 
of  pure  silver  to  the  alloy  in  silver  coins  was  made  1,485  parts 
fine  silver  to  179  parts  fiUloy.  The  reason  for  this  proportion 
of  silver  to  alloy  was  that  the  alloy  was  found  in  that  propor- 
tion in  the  Spanish  dollars  then  current. 

A  dollar  01  gold  contained  34.75  grains  of  pure  metal,  and  a 
dcdlar  of  silver  37i.>5  grains,  being  exactly  fifteen  to  one. 

This  ratio  of  fifteen  to  one  was  not  exactly  in  accordance 

with  the  ratio  which  then  prevailed  in  European  countries. 

Silver  was  slightly  overvalued  and  gold  a  little  undervalued. 

The  result  was  that  the  metallic  money  of  the 

U,  S.  during  this  period  consisted  mostly  of 

15  to  1       silver  coins  and  largely  of  forrign  coins.     But 

tii.908,890  of  gold  altoRether  were  coined 

from  179^  to  1834.  and  this  was  generally  soon 

exported.    The  production  of  gold  for  the  same  period  in  the 

(J.  S.  is  given  at  Si4,ooo.ooo, 

The  Act  of  May  8,  179a.  provided  for  the  purchase  of  copper 
"not  exceeding  150  tons,"  "to  be  coined  into  cents  and  half- 
cents,"  which,  by  the  Act  of  April  a,  1793,  were  to  contain 
respectively  eleven  and  five  and  one  half  pennyweights.  The 
Act  of  Jan.  14.  1793.  provided  that  the  cent  piece  should  con- 
tain so8  grains  oTcopper  and  th«  half-cent  104  graioi. 
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The  Act  of  June  18, 1834,  changed  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
gold  easle,  maldns  the  258  grains  of  ,899135  fineness,  or  332 
grains  of  pure  gold. 
No  change  was  made  in  our  silver  coins  b^ 
vnrrWWy     the  Act  of  1834.     Why  the  ratio  should  have 
CQlAlurai      been   changeof  at  this  time  from  fifteen  to 
one.  as  established  in  1792.  to  sixteen  (x6.- 
002)  to  one  thirty-one  years  after  the  French 
Act  of  1803,  which  had  practically  nxt   the  ratio  for  all 
Europe  at  fifteen  and  one  half  to  one,  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand!     The  reason  usually  given  is  that  under  the  ratio  of 
fifteen  to  one  little  or  no  gold  came  or  stayed  here,  and  new 
mines  of  gold  having  been  discovered  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  about  this  time,  the  higher  ntio  was  adopted  in 
order  to  give  the  gold  a  higher  rating  relatively  to  silver, 
and  thereby  keep  it  here. 

But  it  worked  evil,  and  the  Act  of  Jan.  18.  1837,  established 
.000  as  the  standard  fineness  of  both  gold  and  silver.  It  left 
tne  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  unaltered  (thus  slightly  increas- 
ing its  value)  and  reduced  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  to 
4  111  grains. 

Tne  ratio  was  thus  altered  from  i6.eo3't  to  15.988:1. 

(See  Banks  and  Banking.) 

Revolutiotiary  experience  on  the  one  hand, 
coupled  with  private  interest  on  the  other,  had 
created  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  govern- 
ment   paper   money,    whatever    its 
_^^^    backing:  the  bank  paper  money  both 
lIotMi       '*''*^  ^^'^  without  adequate  support 
was  constantly  and  often  abundantly 
issued  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration.    In  time  of  stress,  however,  the  na- 
tional treasury  was  authorized  to  issue  its  notes. 
These  were  issued  during  the  War  of  1812,  at  the 
time  of  the  panic  of  1837,  the  Mexican  War,  and 
the  Buchanan  administration,  when  the  govern- 
ment finances  were  running  constantly  lower  and 
lower. 

These  issues  were  made  not  as  money  but  as  notes  given  in 
exchange  for  loans.  Special  pains  were  taken  to  prevent 
their  circulating  as  money.  The  denominations  were  usually 
large,  ranging  from  tioo  upward.  They  usually  boreinterest; 
often  5i  per  cent,  and  at  times  more;  this  provision  led  to 
hoarding.  The  notes  quite  commonly  were  not  negotiable 
without  indorsement  by  the  pa^ee;  finally,  the  notes  were 
not  made  a  legal  tender.  When  in  j8 14  such  a  provision  was 
hinted  at,  Secretary  Dallas  said,  "The  extremity  of  that  day 
cannot  be  anticipated,  when  any  honest  and  enlightened 
statesman  will  again  venture  upon  the  desperate  expedient  of 
a  tender  law."'  On  Nov.  12,  1814,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Georgia,  pro- 
posed in  the  House  that  le^-tender  U.  S.  notes  should  be 
issued,  but  his  proposal  received  no  support.'  In  1837  a  hy- 
brid semilegal-tender  "loan  certificate'  was  proposed  in  the 
House.  This  certificate  was  to  be  a  "legal  tender  to  public 
creditors  but  not  receivable  for  dues  to  the  government." 
That  is.  the  government  might  force  the  papet  into  drctila- 
tion  and  then  refuse  to  receive  it.  "The  question  of  legal 
tender. "  very  properly,  "was  not  discust," 

Vet  a  slight  tendency  can  be  detected,  in  the  treasury  note 
legislation,  toward  government  paper  money.  The  denomi- 
national barrier  was  in  cases  broken  down  and  notes  were 
issued  for  $50,  $20.  $10.  S5,  and  even  $^.*  The  interest  rate 
was,  in  cases,  made  merely  nominal,  falling  as  low  as  one  mill 
per  lioo  per  annum.*  Tho  not  generally  if  ever  redeemable 
m  specie,  these  notes  were  generally  if  not  invariably  receiv- 
able for  all  publir.  dues.  Finally,  despite  the  handicaps  above 
mentioned,  the&e  notes  quite  usually  retained  their  face  value, 
rising  in  cases  to  a  premium  because  of  their  interest-bearing 
qualities.  In  cases  where  depreciation  occurred,  this  depre- 
ciation oould  be  traced  directly  to  bank  failures  and  suspen- 
siotis;  tho  even  in  such  cases  the  notes  were  saved  from  a 
serious  fall  in  value  by  means  of  funding  acts.* 

Later  histoiy  shows  how  these  notes  devel- 
oped into  the  full  legal-tender  greenbacks  whose 
legality  and  constitutionality  were  sustained  in 
1884  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S, 

III,  The  Period  op  the  War  op  the  Rebellion 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  the 
government  found  itself  destitute  of  the  means 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  gigantic  war,  and  un- 

•  Knox,  U.  S.  Notes,  pp.  3i-3». 

»  Knox,  p.  33.  f  Knox.  pp.  37-38. 

♦  Knox,  p.  46.  •  Knox,  p,  39. 


able  to  procure  such  means  from  ordinaiy 
sources.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  had  been 
nominated  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  after  much  hesitation  had  accepted. 
He  was  without  experience,  but  trusted  by  the 
people.  He  had  a  difficult  -problem  to  meet. 
Howell  Cobb  had  worked  under  the  preceding 
administration  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  tho  General  J.  A.  Dix,  after  Mr.  Cobb's 
retirement,  had  done  his  best,  he  had  had  to 
borrow  at  1 2  per  cent  interest,  and  raised  only 
$5,000,000  of  treasury  notes  at  that. 

Mr.  Chase  first  negotiated  some  small  loans 
under  the  authority  already  existing,  and   on 
July  4,  i86x.  Congress  convened  to  enact  meas- 
ures  for   suppressing   the   war.     A 
WarLoaai  '"^^   °^   $250,000,000   was   author- 
ized, duties  were  increased,  an  in- 
ternal-revenue system  was  adopted, 
and  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  was  laid.     The 
states  were  offered  15  Ijef  cent  reduction  if  they 
paid  the  tax,   and  this  course  was  taken  by 
all  the  states  except  those  in  rebellion,  Dela- 
ware, and  two  of  the  territories,  altho  much  of 
the  money  was  paid  by  fitting  out  troops,  and 
brought  in  no  revenue  to  the  general  govern- 
ment.    Tax   commissioners   were   appointed   to 
enforce  the  law  in  the  insurrectionary  states,  and 
they  made  levies  and  sold  land,  and  after  a  long 
effort  collected  a  portion  of  the  tax  assessed  on 
them. 

As  soon  as  Congress  adjourned,  Mr.  Chase 
went  to  New  York  to  effect  the  loan,  and  was 
met,  Aug.  9th  (BoUes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  20),  by  "bank- 
ers and  other  promment  men  of  New 
•_._-£__  York."  Bank-president  Coe  pro- 
Xonnr  P**^*^  *  general  organization  of  the 
^^  banks  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
money  to  the  government  in  ex- 
change for  bonds.  The  next  day  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan;  Aug.  15th  it 
reported  its  plan.  The  banks  of  New  "Vork,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia  were  represented  at  the 
meeting.  "  The  report  was  cordially  accepted 
and  adopted  by  the  banks  of  New  York,"  while 
those  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  through  their 
representatives,  "as  zealouslv  and  cordially 
united  in  the  organization"  (BoUes,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
ai).  The  coo|}eration  of  the  Western  banks 
could  not  be  secured.  The  aggregate  capital  of 
the  united  banks  was  $120,000,000.  "They  had 
$6;j, 165,039  in  coin  to  meet  $142,381,956  m  lia- 
bilities, or4j  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount" 
(Bolles,  vol.  iii.,  p.  25).  With  this  and  the  paper 
they  might  issue,  supplemented  by  "clearing- 
house certificates  and  other  well-lmown  expe- 
dients," they  proposed  to  furnish  the  funds 
desired. 

The  bankers'  plan  soon  began  to  take  shape 
as  follows :  i .  The  pubUc  funds,  instead  of  being 
held  and  safeguarded  by  the  government,  were 
to  be  deposited  "in  such  solvent,  specie-paying 
banks  as  he  [the  Secretary]  may  select."  (Act 
of  July  5,  1861,  p.  9.)  To  this  end  the  clause 
of  the  Sub-Treasury  Act  of  1846  forbidding  such 
deposits  was  to  be  suspended."  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment would  keep  its  account  in  certain  pri- 
vate banks.  No  interest,  of  course,  was  to  be 
paid  on  such  deposits. 

When  the  secretary  wanted  money  he  was  to  obtain  it  by 
"drawfinf;]  checks  upon  some  bank  in  each  dty  representing 
the  association,  in  small  sums,  as  required  in  disbursing  the 
money  thus  advanced.  By  tlus  means  his  check  would  lerva 
the  purpose  of  a  circulatjng  medium,  continually  redeemed, 
and  the  exchanges  of  capital  and  industry  would  be  best  pro- 
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mated."  Bonds,  of  ooune,  would  accompany  these  checks, 
nooer  or  later,  tho  we  do  not  find  this  fact  stated.  That  this 
plan  misht  he  adopted,  another  provision  of  the  Sub- Treasury 
act  of  1846 — requiring  the  govenunent  to  receive  "gold  and 
alnr  coin  only,  "or  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  author- 
itr  of  the  U.  S.,"  instead  o(  wildcat "  bank-notes,  etc. — was 
tsbe  sispended.  In  other  words,  the  banks  were  to  enjoy  the 
gratuitous  use  of  the  ^venunent's  money;  and,  in  addition, 
wen  to  exchange  their  notes  par  for  par  for  government 
checks  as  good  as  money,  ana  receive  an  interest  to  boot. 
"To  the  astomshment  of  the  committee  who  represented  the 
associated  bonks,  Mr.  Chase  refused"  (BoUes,  vol.  iii,  p.  96). 
And  yet "  this  law  [of  Aug.  j ,  >86 1]  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  »n«MiTig  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  adopt  the  pcllicy 
Rcommended  by  the  banks"  (Ibid.,  p.  96).  Mr.  Chase,  in- 
stead, insisted  on  the  banks  furnishing  him  gold  and  silver  if 
he  was  to  bomnr  from  them;  be  "was  emphatically  a  '  hard- 
money  man ' ;  he  well  knew  the  evils  caused  by  using  any  other 
medium  of  payment,  and  he  believed  the  government  could 
continue  to  do  business  on  a  purely  specie  basis.  He  did  not 
m  the  least  comprehend  that  the  vastlv  greater  paraients  re- 
quired an  entirely  different  mode  of  making  them.  The  banks 
were  far  wiser  than  the  secretary"  (Ibid.,  p.  »8).  In  other 
words,  the  banks  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  war 
WDtild  have  to  be  carried  on  with  paper  money  of  one  kind  or 
another;  but  if  "by  putting  their  com  into  a  common  fund" 
and  placing  it  whore  it  might  be  in  greatest  demand,  "and 
otherwise  aiding  each  other'  (lUd.,  p.  13)  in  protecting  their 
coin  resen-es— ^ey  oonld  but  maintain  the  farce  of  specie 
payments,  they  might  enjoy  the  exclusive  privile^  of  fur- 
ushing  the  paper  money  and  lending  it  countless  times  over 
to  the  secretary:  thereby  easily  buying  bonds  that,  at  a  future 
<by.  would  represent  a  gold-mine. 

But  the  insistence  of  the  secretary  necessitated  as  it 
nemed  loans  in  coin.  The  banks,  therefore,  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced, and,  for  a  time,  succeeded  remarkably  well.  "As 
long  as  the  secretary  kept  the  treasury  notes  out  of  the 
channels  of  circulation,  the  disbursements  of  the  ^ovem- 
mcot  were  so  rapid,  and  the  movements  of  trade  so  intense, 
that  the  coin  paid  on  each  instalment  of  the  loan  came  back  to 
the  banks  through  the  people  in  about  a  week"  (Ibid.,  p.  31). 
Ttat  is,  the 'banks  were  able  to  lend  the  secretary  the  same 
specie  doUai*  over  and  over  again  at  weekly  intervals;  which 
plan,  so  long  as  it  could  be  maintained,  was  about  as  satis- 
bctory  and  remunerative  to  them  as  lending  the  same  paper 
doljars  over  and  over. 

Tfouble,  however,  aroee  between  the  secretary  and  the 
hanks  over  the  demand  notes.  These  were  authorized  by 
the  Acts  of  July  17,  1S61,  Feb.  is,  i86a,  and  March  17,  1863. 
They  were  payable  on  demand  and  were  "receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  all  public  dnes."  This  latter  provision,  combined 
with  their  limitation  in  quantity,  constituted 
them  an  almost  ideal  form  of  money;  through- 
out the  war,  both  before  and  after  suspen- 


»_»__  sion,  they  stood  practically  at  a  parity  with 
>MM  gold  (Knox,  "U.S.  Notes^"  p.  97;  Wail  S^«« 
Ntws,  quoted  in  Public  Opinion  for  Sept.  s, 
1893,  p.  51s;  BoUes,  "Financial  HistnY  of 
V.  S.,"  vol.  iU,  p.  78).  Naturally  a  public  money  so  perfect 
campeted  dangerously  with  private  money,  i.  e.,  bank-notes; 
snd,  as  an  object  lesson,  menaced  the  latter  in  exactly  the  same 
*ay  that  a  successful,  publicly  owned  water,  lighting,  trolley, 
or  steam-railway  system  menaces  the  privately  owned.  The 
•Rretary,  adhering  to  his  hard-money  principles,  in^sted 
that  thoe  notes  should  be  redeemed  "in  coin."  The  scarcity 
of  coin  rendered  this  impracticable  either  for  him  or  the  hanks. 
This  &ct  afforded  a  pretext  for  an  attack  upon  the  demand 
notes  bv  the  hanks.  They  demanded  of  the  secretary  that  he 
diaeontinne  issuing  them.  He  at  first  acquiesced;  in  Nov., 
1I61,  however,  he  began  issuing  demand  notes  freely.  The 
fcsnls,  thereupon,  on  Uec.  38,  186 1,  voted  to  suspend  specie 
psyments;  the  government  followed  their  example.  Prom 
that  date  until  Jan.  i,  1879,  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  the 
business  of  the  country  was  done  with  paper  money  and  its 
representatives,  and  the  subsequent  war  loans  macfe  by  the 
beaks  to  the  government  were  made  in  paper. 

Bttt  more  money  was  needed.  Public  senti- 
ment favored  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  Mr. 
Chase,  in  his  report  (see  Banks  and  Banking), 
had  already  proposea  the  creation  of  a  national 
hanldng  system,  but  it  was  seen  that  this  could 
not  be  developed  in  time.  Money  was  needed 
then.  Mr.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  of  New  York,  there- 
fore, two  days  after  the  suspension  of  the  banks, 
jntioduced  a  bill  into  the  House  authorizing  the 
iMne  of  $50,000,000  of  treasury  notes  to  be  leg^ 
tender  in  pajrment  of  all  debts  in 
the  U.  S.  and  receivable  by  gov- 
ernment for  all  dues  to  the  U.  S. 
It  was  referred  to  the  (Committee  on 
Wars  and  Means,  which  increased  the  amount 
to  |ioo,ooo,ooo,  and  reported  it  favorably.     It 


immediately  created  great  discussion  and  inter- 
est. Delegates  from  the  banks  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  protested.  James  Gallatin,  president 
of  the  Gallatin  Bank  of  New  York,  proposed  a 
counter  plan  of  taxation,  and  to  make  a  loan  with 
the  banks  as  depositories,  the  government  to  is- 
sue $100,000,000  treasury  notes  for  two  years, 
to  be  receivable  for  public  dues  except  duties  on 
imports.  Meanwhile  the  $100,000,000  Legal- 
Tender  Note  Bill  came  before  the  House  for  de- 
bate Jan.  38.  An  amendment  was  passec^  in- 
creasing the  amount  to  $150,000,000;  but  the 
$50,000,000  authorized  by  the  July  act  of  the 
previous  year  were  to  be  retired.  Tne  act  finally 
passed  by  a  vote  of  93  to  59. 

On  Feb.  loth  the  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  with  various 
amendments — among  otiiers,  that  the  notes 
should  not  be  receivable  for  "interest  on  bonds 
and  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in  coin,"  and  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  issuing  of  certifi- 
cates, which,  said  Mr.  Fessenden,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  "was  very  much  desired  by 
the  banks  in  all  the  cities."  This  was  opposed 
by  Senator  Sherman,  and  answered  by  Mr. 
Fessenden,  who,  however,  opposed  the  bill  as 
"a  confession  of  bankruptcy,  "bad  faith,"  and 
"a  stain  on  the  national  honor,"  altho  he  ad- 
mitted that  if  it  were  necessary  to  issue  legal- 
tender  notes  to  sustain  the  government,  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  30  to  7.  Retum- 
mg  to  the  House,  after  a  strong  contention  with 
the  Senate,  its  principal  amendments  were 
finally  concurred  in. 

The  bill  finally  passed  as  amended  by  a  vote 
of  97  to  aa. 

(jn  Feb.  a  5th  the  bill  was  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  limitation  or  "Exception  Clause" 
read  as  follows: 

Such  notes  herein  authorised  shall  be  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands 
of  every  kind  due  to  the  U.  S.,  except  duties  on  imports,  and 
of  all  claims  and  demands  aRainst  the  U.  S.  of  every  kind 
whatsoever,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  which 
shall  be  paid  in  coin,  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money  and  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
within  the  U.  S.,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as 
aforesaid. 

The  limitation  on  the  greenback  called  forth 
vigorous  opposition  in  the  House.  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding, on  Feb.  19,  i86a,  expressed  himself  in  strong 
terms  against  it. 

On  Feb.  20th  Thaddeus  Stevens,  closing  the 
debate  upon  this  bill,  said: 

"I  approach  the  subject  with  more  depression  of  spirits  than 
I  ever  before  approached  any  question.  No  personal  feeling 
influences  me.  1  hope  not,  at  least.  1  have  a  melancholy 
foreboding  that  we  are  about  to  consummate  a  cunningly  de- 
vised scheme  which  will  carry  great  injury  and  great  loss  to 
all  classes  of  the  people  throughout  this  union,  except  one. 

"With  my  colleague  I  believe  that  no  act  of  legislation  of  this 
government  was  ever  hailed  with  as  much  delight  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  union  by  every  class  of 
people,  without  any  exception,  as  the  bill  we  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate.  ...  It  is  true  there  was  a  doleful  sound 
came  up  from  the  caverns  of  bullion  brokers  and  from  the 
saloons  of  the  associated  banks.  .  .  .  They  fell  upon  the  bill 
in  hot  haste,  and  so  disfigured  and  deformed  it  that  its  very 
father  would  not  know  it.  ...  It  is  now  positively  mis- 
chievous. ...  It  makes  two  classes  of  moneys— one  for  the 
banks  and  brokers  and  another  for  the  people." 

In  speaking  of  the  mutilated  bill,  he  said  later: 

"  We  did  not  ^dd  until  we  found  that  the  country  must  b« 
lost  or  the  banks  be  gratified,  and  wo  have  sought  to  save  tha 
country  in  spite  of  the  cupidity  of  the  wealthy  dtixeoa,' 
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To  the  leggl-tender  act  Judge  Kelley,  on  Tan. 
15,  1876,  in  Philadelphia,  refers  in  these  words: 

"  But  the  patriots  to  whom  I  have  referred  had  Rtudied  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  They  knew  that  it  had  imposed 
upon  them  the  duty  of  saving  the  nation.  They  knew  that 
money  is  the  sinew  of  war.  ...  A  marvelous  child  was  that 
'rag  baby.'  It  lighted  the  fires  in  every  forge  and  furnace 
in  the  country;  it  hired  ships  and  bought  others.  ...  It 
rallied  an  army  of  75.000  men,  and  we  soon  after  heard  ringing 
through  the  streets  shouts  of  well-paid  and  well-clad  soldiers — 
'We're  coming,  Father  Abraham,  300,000  more.'  It  met 
all  demands,  and  the  free  states,  with  the  great  war  on  its 
handt,  wen  prosperous  as  they  bad  never  been  before." 

Of  the  Senate's  limitations  he  said: 

"  That  crime  iierpetrated  by  the  Senate  of  the  U.  8.,  or  that 
blunder  worse  than  a  crime,  lias  cost  the  American  people 
more  than  all  the  war  would  have  cost  had  the  House  bill  been 
adopted  as  originally  passed." 

Even  Senator  Sherman  said,  in  1862: 

"  If  we  can  compel  one  citizen  to  take  this  paper  money,  why 
not  another  and  another?  Is  it  any  less  the  violation  of  con- 
tracts in  one  case  than  another?  Do  not  all  citizens  hold 
their  property  subject  to  unlimited  power  of  taxation?  Do 
not  all  share  in  the  blessings  of  government,  and  should  not  all 
share  in  its  burdens?  Shall  we  inflict  a  loss  only  on  those 
who  furnish  the  labor  for  the  government,  and  relieve  the 
selfish,  avaricious,  idle,  unpatriotic  citizen  who  will  neither 
fight  for,  lend  to,  nor  aid  the  government  ? 

"Sir,  to  make  all  these  share  in  the  burden  of  the  war,  and 
to  relieve  those  who  risk  life  and  property  in  its  defense,  I 
would  waive  a  constitutional  doubt." 

This  exception  clause  was  afterward  Justified  by  Mr.  Sher- 
man on  the  grounds  that  paying  interest  on  bonds  in  coin  in- 
creased the  value  of  and  thus  made  a  market  for  the  bonds; 
while  collecting  duties  in  specie  caused  specie  to  be  imported, 
and  thus  increased  our  scarce  stock.  'The  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision was  obviously  the  demonetization  of  government  paper 
for  the  payment  of  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  This  created  a  demand  for  coin  with  which  to  meet 
these  two  species  of  obligations.  The  coin  would  now  travel 
first  from  the  banks  to  the  custom-house  in  payment  of  duties, 
thence  to  the  treasury,  and  thence  largely  to  the  banks;  a 
portion  in  payment  of  coin  interest  on  the  bonds  held  by  the 
banks  and  the  remainder  on  deposit,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  suspending  the  provision  of  the  sub-treasury  law  that  re- 
quired the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  take  charve  of  public 
funds,  and  permitting  him  instead  to  deposit  the  funds  in 
such  solvent  pet  banks  as  he  might  select.^  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  this  exception  clause  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  coin  would  raise  its  price;  and  by 
curtailing  the  demand  for  greenbacks  would  cause  this  species 
of  money  to  depreciate.  With  the  now  depreciated  green- 
backs, bonds  could  be  bought  cheap;  while  the  depreciation 
of  the  greenback  could  be  used  as  a  weapon  with  which  to 
destroy  government  paper  issues,  on  the  ground  that  only 
"intrinsic  value"  money  or  bank  money  is  good.  Further, 
if  the  bonds  could  afterward  be  made  to  appreciate,  an  un- 
earned increment  could  be  created  that  might  in  time  hand- 
somely reward  the  "enterprise"  and  "thrift"  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  policy. 

Many  who  voted  for  the  first  bill  strongly  op- 

e>sed  the  second;  but  it  passed  and  became  a 
w.  The  banks,  tho  prudently  confining  their 
issues  for  a  time  after  suspending 
I  specie  payments,  turned  a  fresh 
issue  into  the  swollen  stream.  Hav- 
ing suspended  specie  pajrment  they 
could  issue  as  much  as  they  chose.  As  soon  as 
the  legal-tender  notes  appeared,  the  banks  could 
legally  use  these  for  redeeming  their  own  issues, 
and  thus  the  way  had  been  made  easy  for  an 
enormous  inflation.  Some  of  the  banks  did,  in 
truth,  collect  the  legal-tender  notes  and  substi- 
tute their  own  to  a  much  larger  amount.  The 
increase  in  one  year,  after  suspension  of  specie 
payment,  was  $56,000,000  (Treasurer's  Report, 
1866,  p.  67).  This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  en- 
mity on  the  part  of  Congress  against  the  banks, 
and  helped  onward  the  creation  of  a  rival  system 
and  the  imposition  of  the  tax  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  state  bank  issues,  which  finally  drove  them 
out  of  existence. 

'Act  of  Aug.  5, 1861, 1 6,  p.  9. 


At  this  time  this  was  one  of  the  strongest 
atgtmients  made  for  issuing  more  treasury  notes. 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachtisetts,  said  in  the  detxate: 

"  I  confess  that  I  can  see  no  limit  to  a  depraciatioD  of  tiw  cur- 
rency that  may  be  produced  by  the  banks;  and  wera  it  not  that 
1  have  great  faith  in  the  prudence  and  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  those  who  manage  the  banks,  I  should  have  great  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  it,  as  no  obligation  is  now  reoogoiisea  by 
them  to  redeem  their  circulation,  many  of  the  states  having 
legalized  the  suspension  of  specie  payments." 

Another  member  said  of  the  banks: 

"They  have  authority  to  buy  up  our  bonds  in  the  market, 
to  take  up  our  circulation,  and  j>ut  their  circulation  in  place  oit 
it,  and  that  is  what  they  are  doing  all  the  time,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  shall  pay  these  people  6  per  cent  upon  our 
bonds  for  ftimishing  no  better  ciurency  than  we  can  furnish 
ourselves.  ...  In  other  words,  it  is  a  stTuggle  on  the  part  at 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  to  Ueed  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  to  the  tune  of  6  per  cent  on  every  dollar, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  use  in  canring  on 
this  struggle  for  our  independence  and  our  life."  Stsiator 
Sherman  said  the  same  in  milder  form:  "The  legal-tender 
notes  are  actually  kept  out  of  circulation  by  the  depreciated 
bank  paper  of  the  country;  and  every  issue  you  make  in- 
creases tnat  tendency.  Every  new  issue  of  treasury  notes 
is  only  a  bid  for  new  infiation  by  the  banks,  and  thus  the  better 
money  of  the  U.  S.  is  hoarded  and  laid  away,  and  the  paper 
money,  which  is  issued  on  the  credit  of  it,  u  thrown  on  the 
ooun^,  produdns  inflation  and  deranmment  of  our  mone- 
tary system,  and  I  believe  in  the  end  will  produce  disaster." 
(A.  S.  Bolles's  "Financial  History  of  the  U.  S.,"  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
79.  8o.) 

Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  spoke  strongly 
against  the  issue,  but  it  pasised.  Depreciation 
set  in  and  gold  rose.  By  August,  Professor  Stun- 
ner says  that  specie  had  disappesired.  July  1 7th 
postage-stanii>s  were  made  legal  payment  to  the 
government  in  quantities  not  exceeding  $10. 
Cities  and  towns  issued  small  notes  payable  in 
taxes  or  lawful  money.  This  was  forbidden  by 
Congress  for  amounts  less  than  $1.  In  March, 
1863,  Congress  authorized  the  secretary  to  issue 
fractional  currency  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$50,000,000.  But  already  by  Feb.  1863,  Congress 
had  issued  $400,000,000  of  treasury  notes  (the 
last  $100,000,000  of  these  being  in  Jan.,  1863,  to 
pay  the  soldiers),  and  had  indorsed  $60,000,000 
more  of  other  notes  with  the  le^-tender  quality, 
besides  the  postage-stamps,  eto. 

The  next  step  we  give  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
A.  S.  BoUes  ("Encyclopedia  Americana,"  article 
Finance)  : 

The  same  law  which  authorized  the  first  issue  of  legal- 
tender  notes  also  authorized  the  issue  of  (500,000,000  of 
bonds  bearing  6  per  oent  interest  and  payable  after  five  and 
within  twenty  years.  The  interest  was  payable  in  gold  col- 
lected from  import  duties,  and  at  this  early  date  Conmaa  also 
provided  that  i  per  cent  of  the  public  debt  should  be  dis- 
charged annually.  At  first  the  bonds  sold  very  slowly,  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  government  procureo  oonsioerable 
funds  by  two  lands  of  tmporaiy  loans.  The  first  conasted 
of  certincates  of  indebtedness,  which  were  nothing  more  than 
certificates  given  to  such  creditors  of  the  government  as  would 
take  them,  payable  in  a  year,  or  sooner  if  it  desired,  and  bear- 
ing 6  per  cent  interest.  The  other  kind  of  temporary  loan 
consisted  at  first  of  S>5,ooo.ooo,  and  finally  increased  to  txpo,- 
000.000,  of  deposits  of  treasury  notes  by  the  banks  to  the 
government,  which  bore  not  exceeding  5  per  oent  interest, 
and  which  they  could  demand  after  thuty  days'  notice. 

To  some  members  of  Congress  this  operation 
of  the  treasury  seemed  to  be  wholly  for  the 
benefit  of  banks,  as  the  government  covdd  make 
no  use  of  money  which  it  was  liable  to  pay  at 
such  a  short  notice.  In  truth,  however,  the 
government  did  use  all  of  the  money  thus 
loaned,  so  that  it  was  a  highly  favorable  opera- 
tion of  the  government.  To  provide  more  ade- 
quatelv  for  the  payment  of  these  deposits,  if 
they  should  be  demanded  when  the  government 
was  not  able  to  respond,  an  issue  of  $50,000,000 
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I^^-tender  notes  was  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  establishing  the  national 
banking  system  had  been  at  last  enacted.  (See 
Banks  and  Banking.) 

It  received  the  president's  signature  Feb.  35th. 
Tlie  bill  (see  Banks  and  Banking)  provided  for 
an  issue  of  $300,000,000.     Yet  no  issues  appeared 
till  Dec.  3 1  St,  and  conversions  of  the  state  banks 
did  not  take  effect  until  after  the  amendments  of 
the  bill  the  next  year,  the  Act  of  March  3,  1865, 
vrhich  forced  their  conversion  by  a  tax  of  10 
per  cent  on  all  issues  of  state  banks,  and  the 
decision  that  the  act  was  constitutional.     Then 
the  process  went  on  rapidly.     Many  claimed  that 
the  delay  was  because  the  banks  wanted  to  send 
the  treasury  notes  to  a  lower  point  before  they 
bought  them  all  and  exchanged  them  for  bonds, 
which  meanwhile  Mr.  Chase  was  gradually  pla- 
cing.    Into  all  the  details  of  the  placing  of  these 
bonds  we  need  not  enter.     When  Mr.  Chase  found 
that   he  could  not  place   the   bonds  at  5   per 
cent  he  had  recourse  to  the  issue  of 
_-jj^     more  legal-tender  notes  which  he  in- 
duced  Congress  to  authorize  till  the 
currency  was  depreciated  to  a  point 
•where*  he  could  place  these  bonds.     Thus,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  he  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  bond-buyers,  who  bought  these  bonds  with 
a  depreciated  currency,  and  then  held  them  for 
the  contraction  which  later  they  forced.     On  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  1864  Mr.  Chase  retired 
from  tne  office  of  the  treasury  and  Mr.  William 
P.    Fessenden,    of    Maine,  took  his  place.     Mr. 
Chase,  not  a  banker  by  profession  and  without 
much  experience  in  financiering,  had  yet  proved 
himself  obstinate  and  unwilling  to  learn.     What- 
ever were  his  intentions — and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  were  probably  good  and  his  difficulties 
great — he  had,  without  consenting  to  what  the 
bankers  desired  on  many  points,  actually  played 
into  their  hands.     Mr.  Fessenden  was  a  man  of 
different  type.     He  determined,  if  possible,  to 
issue  no  more  treasury  notes.     He  advertised  for 
a  loan,  the  lenders  to  receive  treasury  notes  pay- 
able in  three  years,  with  semiannual  interest  at 
7.3  per  cent  in  lawful  money.     The  response  was 
not  great — the  soldiers  themselves,  however,  ta- 
king over  $20,000,000.    Once  more  then  he  en- 
deavored to  sell  bonds,  and  was  successful.    Bids 
reached  nearly  $70,000,000,   and  the  premium 
offered  was  4   per   cent  and  higher.     He  con- 
tinued this  general  policy  till,  being  reelected  to 
the  Senate,  he  retired  from  the  treasury  on  March 
5,  1865,  and  Hugh  McCulloch  took  his  place.     In 
April  Richmond   was    captured,  and  soon  after 
the  Confederate  armies  surrendered.     Mr.  McCul- 
loch knew  that  he  would  now  need  a  large  stun 
for  transportation,  pay,  and  bounties.    To  use 
his  own  words,  "As  it  was  important  that  these 
requisitions  should  be  promptly  met,  and  es- 
pecially important  that  not  a  soldier  should  re- 
main in  the  service  a  single  day  for  want  of  means 
to  pay  him,"  the  secretary  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  realizing  as  rapidlv  as  possible  the  amount 
— $53,000,000— -still  authorized  to  be  borrowed 
under  the  Act  of  March  5,  1865.    The  7.3  per 
cent  notes  had  proved  to  be  a  popular  loan,  and 
altho  a  security  on  longer  time  and  lower  inter- 
est would  have  been  advantageous  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  secretary  considered  it  advisable, 
under  the  circumstances,   to   continue  to   offer 
these  notes  to  the  public,  and  to  avail  himself, 
as  his  immediate  predecessors  had  done,  of  the 


services  of  Jay  Cooke  in  the  sale  of  them.  The 
result  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
No  loan  ever  offered  in  the  U.  S.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  amount  of  government  securities 
previously  taken  by  the  people,  was  so  promptly 
subscribed  for  as  this.  Before  Aug.  ist  the  en- 
tire amount  had  been  taken.  This  was  the  last 
war  loan.     The  other  great  war  loans  had  been: 

$500,000,000,  authorized  Feb.  35.  1863;  $900,000,000, 
March  3,  1863;  S200. 000,000  March  3,  1864;  $400,000,000. 
June  30,  Z864;  $600,000,000,  March  3,  1865. 

The  significance  of  the  certificates  referred  to 
should  be  noted. 

Section  4  of  the  act  authorized  the  aecretary  to  receive  on 
deposit  U.  S.  notes  in  sums  not  less  than  $100 — thereby  pre- 
venting the  scheme  from  degenerating:  uito 
a  mere  savings-banlc  arrangement  for  the  com- 
OtrtiStHttt  ™°°  people — and  to  issue  in  return  "certifi- 

rfJ^^^.^  cates  of  acposit "  bearing  s  pee  cent  interest. 
"^P""*  BoUes  explains  the  vrorlangs  of  this  feature 
("Financial  History  of  U.  S.,"  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
88-93).  New  York  City  banks  belonging  to  the 
clearing-house  deposited  $ao,ooo,ooo  of  government  notes 
with  the  assistant  treasurer  (the  law  authorised  the  deposit 
of  only  $35,000,000)  "very  soon  after  the  law  was  passed,  and 
used  the  certificates  received  from  him  in  settling  clearing- 
house balances.  By  such  action  the  banks  loaned  permanenuy 
$ao,ooo,ooo  to  the  government,  because  they  were  not  likely 
to  present  these  certificates  for  redemption.  Ftmds  of  some 
kind  must  be  kept  for  paying  clearing-house  balances,  and 
the  above  arrangement  was  very  beneficial  to  the  banks  as 
well  as  to  the  government.  Having  thus  deposited  four  fifths 
of  the  amount  authorised  by  law,  the  question  was  raised  in 
the  Senate  whether  the  limit  of  deposits  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  $50,000,000  "  (Ibid.,  pp.  83-89).  Tho  some  sen- 
ators strongly  opposed  the  measure,  it  revertheless  passed. 
Its  exceeding  great  popularity  with  the  banks,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  Oangress  is  snown  by  the  fact  that  the  limit  of  de- 
posits was  raised  as  follows;  Beginning  Feb.  35,  1863,^  with 
$35,000,000,  it  was  raised  to  $50,000,000  March  17,  i86a,'to 
$ioo,ooo.oooby  the  Actof  July  11, 1863,' and  to  $150,000,000 
by  the  Act  of  June  30,  1864,* 

From  Bolles's  statement,  its  popularity  was  obviously  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  enabled  the  banks  to  trade  to  the  secretary 
or  his  authorized  agent  $1  and  receive  in  exchange  what  for 
them  was  as  good  as  another  dollar,  and,  in  addition,  a  "  boot " 
of  5  per  cent  interest.  This  privilege  was  confined  to  banks 
connected  with  the  clearing-house.  On  this  sum  of  $150,000.- 
000  the  government  paid  the  banks  a  gratuity  of  5  per  cent. 
The  Act  of  June  30,  1864,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  '  increase  the  interest  on  deposits  at  less  than  6 
pet  centum  to  that  rate." 

The  acts  for  leffal-tender  notes  may  be  thus  summarized: 

$150,000,000,  I'eb,  35,  1863;  $150,000,000,  July  II,  1863; 
$150,000,000,  Jan.  17  and  March  17,  1863;  $400,000,000, 
March  3,  1863;  6  per  cent  interest-bearing  notes,  running  not 
longer  than  two  years;  $400,000,000,  June  30,  1864,  and  Jan. 
38,  1865.  7.3  per  cent  interest-bearing  notes,  running  for  three 
years  or  longer. 

The  cost  of  the  war  was  estimated  at  $6, 844,571.431. 03 
(Sen.  Doc.,  No.  >o6.  Forty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Seision). 
The  expenditure  by  states  and  municipalities  was  $467,954,- 
364  (Bolles's  "Financial  History,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  345). 

The  leading  provisions  of  the  five  great  war 
loans  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  350. 

The  term  "five- twenty"  signifies  that  the  bond  so  desig- 
nated was  payable  by  the  government  in  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  twenty  years;  that  is,  the  government  could 
not  require  the  bondholder  to  accept  payment  for  his  bond  un- 
til five  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  contract.  From  that 
date  until  after  the  twenty  years  had  expired,  the  govern- 
ment enjoyed  the  option  of  paying  whenever  it  pleased.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  twenty  years,  however,  the  bondholder 
acquired  the  right  to  demand  immediate  payment,  should  he 
so  desire.  The  terms  "ten-forty."  "five-thirty,"  and  "five- 
forty"  are  to  be  similarly  interpreted.  The  term  "seven- 
thirty,"  however,  as  applied  to  the  notes  authorized  in  the 
fifth  of  these  loans,  signifies  that  such  notes  bore  interest  at 
the  rate  of  7.30  per  cent,  provided  such  interest  were  not 
payable  in  coin. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  the  Civil  War,  like  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  was  carried  through 
by  the  federal  government  on  paper  money. 
Specie,  always  scarce,  early  disappeared.    The 
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banks  suspended  specie  pajrments  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year  of  the  war;  the  uncertainties  of 
the  war  impeded  the  use  of  credit;  and  paper 
money,  as  the  banks  foresaw  from  the  start,  be- 
came indispensable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  issue  of  non-interest- 
bearing   legal-tender   notes   was   comparatively 
not  large.     Their  ill  effect  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated by  hostile  interests.     Prices  rose  not 
only  because  of  inflation,  but  because  of   the 
enormous  demand  for  arms  and  other  conunod- 
ities    by  the    government.     The  price   of    gold 
was  comparatively  but  slightly  anected  by  the 
issue.     It  went  up  and  down  accord- 
■w—nUtlMii  ™8  *^  '^^^  reports  were  unfavorable 
■it     — fi™  ^^  otherwise.     Gold  speculation  was 
also    rife.      Hugh    McCuUoch,    con- 
troller of  the  currency,  said  m  his  second  report : 

Hostility  to  the  government  haa  been  as  decidedly  mani- 
fested in  the  effort  that  has  been  made  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  nation  to  depreciate  the  cturency  as  it  has 
been  by  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  unfortunately  the  elTort 
of  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion  and  of  the  agents  of  the 
rebellious  states  to  prostrate  the  national  credit  has  been 
strengthened  and  sustained  by  thousands  in  the  loyal  states 
whose  political  fidelity  it  might  be  ungenerous  to  question. 
Immense  interests  have  been  at  work  aU  over  and  concentra- 
ted in  New  York  to  raise  the  price  of  coin,  and  splendid  for- 
tunes have  been  apparently  made  by  their  success.  .  .  . 
Gold  has  been  a  favorite  curticle  to  gamble  in.  .  .  .  The 
effect  of  all  this  has  been  not  to  break  down  the  credit  of  the 
government,  but  to  increase  enormously  the  cost  of  the  war 
and  the  expense  of  living;  for,  however  small  may  have  been 
the  connection  between  the  price  of  coin  and  our  domestic 
products,  every  rise  of  gold,  no  matter  by  what  means 
effected,  has  been  used  as  a  pretext  by  holders  and  speculators 
for  an  advance  of  prices,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  government 
and  the  sorrow  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 

Contraction  and  Credit-Strbngtrbning 

Scarcely  was  the  war  at  an  end  when  the  de- 
mand arose  from  the  financial  classes  that  the 
public  money  should  be  destroyed.  Protests,  it 
is  true,  were  not  wanting.  Senator  Sherman, 
for  one,  exprest  his  condemnation  of  the  con- 
traction pohcy  in  the  strongest  terms.  Speaking 
of  England's  passage  from  a  paper  currency  to  a 
gold  standard  after  the  War  of  1815,  he  said: 

When  the  war  was  over  measures  were  slowly  adopted  for 
its  appreciation  to  the  gold  standard.     These  measures  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  the  paper  currency 
from  Sill, 000,000  in  1815  to  ti5S,ooo,ooo  in 
JOnfttflT       18  a  z.     Commercial  paper,  discounted  at  the 
tOianiUUl  on  ^.*°''  of  England,   fell  from  $75,000,000   in 
*„     \.^^        181S  to  $13,000,000  m  1821.     Itisonlynec- 
COntraetlOIt  essary  to  appeal  to  histories  of  the  time  to 
show  the  disastrous  effect.     The  purchasinc 
value  of  capital  was  increased  50  per  cent.     K 
thousand  dollars  in   189 1  would  buy  more  than  ti.Soo  in 
18 IS.     Small  traders,  debtors,  and  laborers  were  r^uced  to 
the  sorest  distress.     The  loss  to  them  was  far  greater  than 
the  actual  depreciation  of  the  currency,  for  all  ccmfidence  and 
trust  were  lost.  .  .  . 

If  senators  wish  other  examples  of  the  severe  process  of 
passing  from  a  depredated  currency  to  a  gold  currency,  or  to 
a  paper  currency  convertible  into  gold,  let  them  read  the 
story  of  the  times  after  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  18 is, 
and  after  the  revulsion  of  1S37,  all  of  which  were  periods  of 
transition  from  a  depreciated  paper  currency  to  a  convert- 
ible paper  currency.  Sir,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  this  voya^ 
without  sore  distress.  To  every  person  except  a  capitalist 
out  of  debt,  or  to  the  salaried  officer  or  annuitant,  it  is  a  period 
of  loss,  danger,  prostration  of  trade,  fall  of  wages,  suspension 
of  enterprises,  bankruptcy,  and  disaster.  To  every  railroad 
it  is  an  addition  of  at  least  one  third  to  the  burden  of  its  debt; 
and,  more  than  that,  deduction  from  the  value  of  its  stock. 
To  every  bank  it  means  the  necessity  of  paying  $150  for  one 
hundred  of  its  notes  and  deposits,  except  so  far  as  the  bank 
may  transfer  this  to  its  debtors.  It  means  the  ruin  of  all 
dealers  whose  debts  are  t^ice  their  capital,  tho  one  third  less 
than  their  property.  It  means  the  tall  of  the  agricultural 
productions  without  any  very  great  reduction  of  taxes.  To 
attempt  this  task  suddenly,  by  a  very  surprise  upon  our  peo- 
ple, by  at  once  paralysing  their  industry,  by  arresting  them 
m  the  midst  of  lawful  business  and  applying  a  new  standard  of 
value  to  their  property,  without  any  leduction  of  their  debt. 
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<3r  aivinc  than  an  opportunity  to  compound  with  their  CT«d* 
iton  or  distribute  their  loss,  would  be  an  act  oi  folly  without 
example  in  modem  times.  ^ 

President  Lincoln  is  also  credited  with  the 
following  declaration: 

If  a  government  contracts  a  debt  with  a  certain  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  and  then  contracts  the  money  volume 
btfon  the  debt  is  ^d.  it  is  the  most  heinous  crime  a  govem- 
st  could  commit  against  the  people.' 


It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  circulating  me- 
diums of  the  U.  S.  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
was  much  greater  than  at  the  beginning.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  his  annual  message,  said:  "Five 
years  ago  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  cotm- 
try  amounted  to  $200,000,000;  now  the  circula- 
tion, bank  and  national,  exceeds  $700,000,000." 
And  it  is  also  true  that  a  portion  of  this  circula- 
tion ^lotild  have  been  retired.  The  real  question, 
however,  was,  Which  kind  of  circulation  should 
go:  the  U.S.  treasury  notes  or  the  national  bank- 
notes ?  Each  represented  a  public  utility,  essen- 
tial to  economic,  commercial,  and  industrial  life. 
The  first,  however,  represented  public  ownership 
and  control;  the  second,  private  ownership  and 
control  of  that  utility.  The  fact  which  should 
be  firmly  grasped  is  that  it  was  the  public  money 
upon  which  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  while 
the  private,  corporation  currency  was  preserved, 
and  in  every  way  safeguarded  and  cherished. 

The  effect  of  currency  contraction  upon  the 
present  value  of  debts  is  a  large  question,  and 
played  a  vastly  important  part  in  the  currency 
controversy.  On  this  subject,  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews ("An  Honest  Dollar,"  p.  13)  said: 

Our  national  debt  on  Sept.  i,  1865.  was  about  (1,750.000,- 
000-     It  could  then  have  been  paid  off  with  x8. 000, 000  bales 
of  cotton  or  35,000,000  tons  of  bar  iron.    When 
it  had  been  reduced  to  $1,350,000,000,  30,000,- 


■■UtlM»y      000  bales  of  cotton,  or  33,000.000  tons  of  iron, 

-  _  XJut  SS 

per  cent  had  taken  place  in  the  debt,  it  had. 


iif  Ti  Iiib'-      would  have  been  reciuired  to  pay  it.     In  other 
m  rrum      wot<is,  while  a  nominal  shrinkage  of  about  s 


as  measured  on  either  of  these  two  world 
staples,  actually  been  enlarged  by  some  50  per  cent. 

One  chief  pretext  for  the  demand  that  our  na- 
tional currency  should  be  destroyed  was  and 
stiU  is  the  extraordinary  theory  that  a  national 
currency  not  made  of  metal  (more 
■nn.-       recently  one  not  made  of  a  single 
(j^f^t    metal,  1.  e.,  gold")  is  a  portion  of  the 
^^^^       national  debt,  to  be  paid  like  any 
other  debt;  and  the  evidence  of  debt, 
i.  e.,  the  paper  money  itself,  thereupon  destroyed. 
The  destruction  of  the  greenback  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  currency  was  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  April  1 2, 1866,  in  the  following 
provision: 

Within  the  next  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act 

$10,000,000  worth  of  U.  S.  notes  might  be  destroyed;*  from 

that  time  on  indeiinitely  a  stream  01  $4,000,000  worth  each 

month  might  pour  into  the  publicfurnace.     Not  content  with 

this  the  promoters  of  the  contraction  policy 

deliberately  left  open  an  avenue  for  further 

Th*  contraction,  which  again  called  forth  an  indig- 

U^i^_gM|_    nant  protest  even   from   Senator  Sherman. 

i~I  While  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  TreasuiT 

M*  to  destroy  greenliacks  it  at  the  same  time  left 

it  within  his  power  to  dispose  of  still  more 

by  simply  locking  them  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 

treasury.     Of  ttus  provision  lu.  Sherman  said:    "He  [the 

secretary]  might  renre  $300,000,000  of  legal-tender  notes  bv 

retaining  them  in  his  pneswirion  without  consultation,  or  sell 

bonds  for  legal  tenders  awl  hold  them  in  his  vault,  thus  re- 

taiing  them  from  the  business  of  the  country.     He  might, 

*  Speeches  and  reports  by  John  Sherman,  pp.  xoS— 199* 

>  Quoted  by  John  Clark  Ridpath,  in  Arena  tor  Jan.,  1896, 
p.  *74,  note. 

*  See  c.  s.,  Horace  White's  "  Money  ><id  Banldna." 

*  Buned.    See  Bollw,  vol.  iii.,  p.  S79,  note. 


therefore,  without  violating  the  terms  of  the  bill,  contract 
the  currency  according  to  his  own  good-will  and  pleasure. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
carrying  out  his  known  policy,  will  do  so. "  ^ 

Two  years'  steady  pursuit  of  this  policy  of 

money  destruction  was  all  the  country  could  or 

would,  endure,  at  least  for  one  time.     "When 

Confess  convened  in  Dec.,  1868,  a 

OentnotiMi  considerable   stringency  existed    in 

Cheokad  ^^  money  market.  The  price  of 
commodities  had  declined  and  oppo- 
sition to  further  contraction  was  loud 
and  general.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  com- 
plaints were  heard  of  depression  and  paralysis  in 
business,  and  many  of  those  who  suffered  were 
certain  that  contraction  of  the  currency  was  the 
cause."' 

The  greenback  circulation  had  now  fallen  from 
$449,338,903*  to  $356,000,000  ;•  and  "so  loud 
and  general,"  in  truth,  "was  the  opposition  to 
further  contraction"  that  Congress  on  its  assem- 
blage made  haste,  and  by  vote  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  to  pass  the  Act  of  Feb.  4,  i868,»  de- 
pnving  the  secretary  of  the  power  which  he  had 
used  so  freely  and  with  such  serious  results. 

The  amount  of  U.  S.  notes  actually  destroyed 
is  stated  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  have 
been  "about  $44,000,000.  ' '  'This  excludes  $50,- 
000,000  authorized  as  a  "temporary  issue  for  the 
redemption  of  a  debt  known  as  the  temporary 
loan."  It  also  takes  no  account  of  the  contrac- 
tion caused  by  the  locking  up  of  notes  in  the 
vaults  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  banks. 

Following  the  panic  of  1873  came  another  im- 
perious popular  demand  for  an  increase  in  the 
actual  monetary  machinery  required  to  perform 
the  exchanges  of  the  country.  The  result  was  a 
reissue  of  $26,000,000  of  the  canceled  notes  not 
yet  destroyed.'  But  the  contraction  policy  had 
not  yet  reached  its  end.  On  Jan.  14,  18751'  was 
passed  the  "Act  to  provide  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  This  act  provided  that 
the  remaining  sum  of  greenbacks  should  be  cut 
down  to  $300,000,000,  and  more  bonds  issued. 
Thus  the  furnace  was  rekindled,  to  bum  until 
Congress,  on  May  31,  1878,  in  obedience  again 
to  an  imperative  popular  demand,  extinguished 
its  flames  with  the  currency  standing  at  $346,- 
681,016. 

At  this  point,  despite  vehement  assertions 
that  "the  greenback  must  go,"  and  that  "the 
government  must  go  out  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness," and  despite  determined  attempts  to  sup- 
Elant  our  national  currency  with  the  issues  of 
anking  corporations,  the  volume  of  U.  S.  notes 
still  stands. 

The  next  important  act  in  the  history  of  our 
financial  legislation  is  that  approved  March  18, 
i86q,  entitled  "An  act  to  strengthen  the  public 
creait."  •  Following  is  that  portion  of  the  act 
especially  worthy  of  attention: 

Be  U  ttuKltd  fcy  A«  Sntait  OMit  House  of  Representatives  of 
tie  U.  S,  of  Anttrica  in  Congress  assemblea, 
Th*  Crtdit-  That,  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
m^^n^^mm,  purpose  of  the  government  to  discharge  all 
DSivugioni-  jy^^  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and 
tag  Aet       to  settle  conflicting  questions  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which  such 
obligations  have  been  contracted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and 

>  Bolles,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  395-396.  For  Secretary  HcCulloch's 
views  on  contraction,  see  Knox.  "U.  S.  Notes,'  p.  139. 

>  Bolles.  pp.  3^8,  380.         >  Knox,  "U.  S.  Notes."  p.  139. 

*  Bolles.  vol.  iii.,  p.  379.     •  Laws,  p.  45. 

*  Treasury  circular  No.  133,  p.  10.  v^  -t  1  \_ 
'  Treasury  circular  No.  lai  •  p.  10.  (3 
*L«wt,p.  S7.                     •  Laws,  p.  46. 
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declared  tint  tbe  faith  of  the  U.  S.  ii  Boleranly  pledged  tp 
the  payment  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  tbe  obligatlonB 
aC  the  U.  6.  not  faearii^  interest,  known  as  U.  S.  notes,  and 
of  all  the  interest-beanng  obligations  of  the  V.  S.,  except  in 
cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obliga- 
tion has  expressly  provided  that  the  same  may  be  paid  in 
bwf ul  money  or  other  ciizrency  than  gold  and  silver. 

What  ground  was  there  for  "doubt,"  or  "con- 
flicting questions  and  interpretations  of  the 
laws"?  Reference  to  the  chart  will  show  that, 
contrary  to  the  supposition  of  some,  the  bonds 
and  treasury  notes  were  sold  not  for  specie 
simply,  but,  generally  speaking,  for  coin  or  for 
any  kind  of  government  security  the  bond  buyer 
chose  to  ofier;  moreover,  that  the  bonds  were 
sold  not  at  par  but  at  market  price.  Indeed,  the 
original  plan  of  the  bankers  was  that  the  secre- 
tary should  sell  his  bonds  for  the  notes  of  private 
and  state  banks,  "wildcat"  and  all.'  Prom 
this  plan,  however,  the  secretary  dissented.  The 
original  plan  of  Congress,  it  is  true,  provided  that 
the  bonds  should  not  be  sold  at  a  discount.' 
This  scheme,  however,  soon  proved  impractica- 
ble, and  the  secretary  threw  his  wares  on  the 
market  and  took  in  return  whatever  price  they 
would  command. 

Further,  the  bonds  that  were  on  a  future  day 
to  command  such  a  premium  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  on  national  bank  circulation  were  sold  on 
a  par  with  the  depreciated  paper  currency.  Sen- 
ator Sherman  declared: 

The  notes  were  still  received,  par  for  t^.  tot  bonds  during 
the  war  and  after  the  war  was  over.  The  right  to  ooaiwrt 
them  into  a  particular  form  of  bonds,  thiit  is,  the  five-twen- 
ties, was  denied:  still  they  were  converted  at  par  into  seven- 
and-three-tenths  treasury  notes,  into  ten-forty  gold  bonds, 
and  into  every  form  of  security  except  only  the  nve-twenties.' 

Next,  in  what  were  these  bonds  and  treasury 
notes  payable?  A  glance  at  the  chart  shows 
that,  rezarding  loans  i  and  4,  nothing  whatever 
was  said.  Loan  5  specifies  "coin  or  other  law- 
ful money,"  plainly  leaving  the  option  to  the 
government.  Loans  2  and  ^,  however,  say 
'coin";  but  the  coin  specification  in  even  these 
two  cases  BoUes'  says  was  "accidental." 

Considering  his  general  attittide  on  financial 
questions.  Senator  Sherman's  opinion  on  this 
question  may  be  quoted: 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  never  could  reason  myself  into  the 
belief,  that  the  laws  which  authorised  the  issue  of  these  bonds 
made  a  discrimination  against  the  lawful-tender  money  of  the 
U.S.  I  do  bdieve  that  oy  a  fair  and  reasonable  construction 
of  those  laws  tbe  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  might  be  paid  in  lawful 
money  issued  within  the  limits  and  according  to  the  terms  of 
those  laws,* 

The  following  letter,  found  in  the  Congressional 
Globe,  for  Dec.  14,  1877,  p.  304,  is,  if  possible, 
even  stronger: 

United  States  Senate  Cbauber, 
Wasrinoton,  District  or  Columbia,  Uarch  10, 1868. 
HoM.  A.  MoHH,  Jr.,  Brooklyn  Htights. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  (deased  to  receive  your  letter.  My  per- 
sonal interests  are  the  same  as  yours,  but,  like  you.  1  00  flot 
intend  to  bt  tufiuencml  by  Atm.  My  construction  of  the  law  is 
tbe  result  of  careful  examination,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  an  im- 
partial court  would  confirm  it,  if  the  case  eonld  be  tried  before 
a  court.  1  send  you  my  views  as  fully  stated  in  a  speech. 
Your  idoa  is  that  nw  propou  to  rtfmdiatt  or  violau  a  promia 
uihtn  we  offer  to  redeem  tke  "prittctpal "  in  legal  tenders. 

I  Ikink  the  bondkoldsr  violates  his  fromise  token  he  refustt  to 
take  Ike  same  kind  of  money  he  paid  for  the  bonds.    If  the  caae 

'  Bolles.  vol.  iii.,  ft.  »$  et  sea. 

*  See  Act  of  July  17,  i86t,  l4,andChapt«rsof  Brie,  p.  J14, 

'^f%'".-  ...  •Speeches.pp.4j6.  417. 

'  Vol.  m.,  p.  3 16.  •  Speeches,  pp.  104,  205. 


b  to  be  tested  by  the  law,  I  am  right:  if  it  is  to  be  tested  by 
Jay  Cooke's  advertisements,  I  am  wrong.  I  hate  repndiatioa 
or  anything  like  it,  but  toe  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  doihig 
vtihat  w  right  by  fear  of  undeserved  epithets.  If  under  the  law 
as  It  stands  the  holden  of  the  five-twenties  can  only  be  paid 
in  gold,  then  we  are  repudiators  if  we  propose  to  pay  other- 
wise. //  tke  bondholder  can  legally  demand  only  Ou  kind  of 
monty  ke  paid,  then  he  is  a  repuaialor  and  txlortiontr  to  domatid 
money  more  valnable  than  ke  gave. 

Truly  yours,  John  Shsriiah. 

This  act  next  provides  that  where  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  pay  in  lawful  money  is  unques- 
tioned, that  right  may  not  be  exer- 
ft  11 II  mm    ^*^^  until  the  debt  has  matuied'; 
y^,  DeoblT  *"^'^^'  ^  ^^  mean  time,  the  lawful 
•»«        money  has  become  as  dear  as  coin. 
The  provision  reads:  "But  none  of 
said  interest-bearing  obligations  [i.  e. , 
-those  payable  in  lawful  money]  not  already  due 
shall  fa«  i«deemed  or  paid  before  maturity  unlesB 
at  such  time  U.  S.  notes  shall  be  convertible  into 
coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such 
time  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  bearing  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  can  be 
sold  at  par  in.  coin." 

That  is,  the  bondholder  must,  in  any  case,  be 
guaranteed  his  unearned  increment. 

Refunding  the  Public  Debt 

The  next  series  of  acts  is  that  providing  for  the 
refunding  of  the  national  debt.     Previous  to  the 
Civil  War  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  had  been  unac- 
customed to  the  thought  of  a  public 
m^        debt.     The  debt,  ever  since  its  es- 
Pablifl  Debt  ta.blishment  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
had  continued  to  exist,  but  it  was 
never  large,  and  at  one  time  it  fell 
so  low  as  to  be  practically  insignificant.     Yet  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war  it  leaped  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  it  had 
attained  a  magnitude  beyond  the  mind  of  man 
to  conceive.     The  following  figures  will  show  its 
growth: 

Jan.  1,  I79I t7S.4i3.476.5> 

1800 83,97o,*f  4.SS 

1810 53.i73.>i7.$s 

1820 91,015.566.  IS 

1830 48,565,406.50 

1840 3.573.343 -Sa 

July  J.  1850 63.45s.773.SS 

i860 64.84>,s87.(8 

1861 90,580,873.7a 

i86> 534,176,411.13 

1663 1,119,771,138.63 

1864 1,815.784.370.57 

1865 3.680,647,869.74 

1866 3,773,336,173.69 

— "  Report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,"  1(94.  p.  Xcvl. 

The  debt  was  indeed  great,  but  all  of  the  loans 
(see  chart  of  "Five  Great  War  Loans,"  p.  g) 
were  contracted  for  comparatively  short  perioils. 
The  5-30  bonds  might  at  any  time  between  five 
years  and  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  sale 
be  paid  by  the  government  at  its  own  option. 
Similarly,  the  io-40's  mi?ht  be  dischargad  m  ten 
years,  or  at  any  time  within  the  foUowing  thirty 
years,  at  the  government's  option.  In  the  same 
way  the  5-40  s  were  payable  at  any  time  after 
five  years  and  before  forty  years,  and  the  S-jo's 
at  any  time  after  five  years  and  before  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  sale  as  the  government 
might  choose. 

Further,  the  day  of  possible  payment  soon 
rolled  around;  5-3o's,  sold  in  1863,  were  pay- 
able in  1867,  tho  payment  was  not  obligatory 
till  1883;  5-30's  and  5-40's,  sold  in  1864,  might 
be  paid  in  1869;  s-:4o's,  marketed  in  1865,  might 
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be  cleared  aWay  in  1870;  and,  slowest  of  all,  the 
io-40's  of  1863  might,  if  sold  in  1863,  be  paid 
off  in  187^.  Provided,  then,  its  revenues  were 
only  sufficient,  the  U.  S.  might,  according  to  the 
tenns  of  the  contract  into  which  it  had  entered 
with  the  bondholder,  rid  itself  of  the  burden  of 
a  national  debt  in  1873,  or  soon  thereafter. 

Had  it  felt  unable  to  do  so  at*  so  early  a  day  it 
might,  as  Secretary  Windom  did,  have  exchanged 
its  maturing  bonds  for  new  bonds  payable  at  the 
government  s  option. 

Instead,  Congress  pursued  a  wholly  different 
course.  The  following  table  of  refunding  acts 
will  show  what  was  actually  done: 


Demonetization  of  Silver 

Regarding^  the  much-mooted  question  of  the 
demonetization  of  silver  in  the  U.  S.,  the  facts  in 
brief  are  as  follows: 

By  an  order  of  Secretary  Madison  in  1806  the 
coinag[e  of  the  silver  dollar  was  discontinued,  but 
the  coinage  of  fractional  silver  was  still  permitted. 
Such  silver  was,  from  1792  to  1853,  a  full  legal 
tender. 

In  1834  Congress  changed  the  ratio  between 
silver  and  gold  from  15  to  i  to  16.002  to  i.  In 
1837  Congress  again  changed  the  ratio,  this  time  to 
15.988  +  to  I.     Neither  the  act  of  1834  nor  that 


RBrcNDiNO  Acts 


No. 


Date. 


Bonds  authorixed — 
aznounti 


Rate 


Redeem- 
able 


Payable 


Conditions  and  ap- 
plication 


July  14, 
1870. 


[a]  Not  more  than  tioo, 
ooo.ooo. 


II. 


ni. 


IV. 


Jan.  90, 
1871- 


Jan.  as. 
1879. 


Feb.  36. 
1879. 


[b]  Not  more  than  $300,- 
000,000. 

[cj  Not  more  than 
t.ooo, 000,000. 

ClAsa  [a],  above,  to  be 
increased  to  $500, ooo.- 
ooo; thoSi.soo. 000,000 
limit  [aoo  plus  300  plus 
1,000]  is  not  to  be 
pa«ed. 


S  per  cent  payable 
semiannually 
coin  of  present 
standard  value, 


4^  per  cent  do.. . . 
4  per  cent  do. . . . 


In  coin  of  pres- 
ent standard 
value. 


After  ten  years  at 
pleasure  of  U.  S. 


After  fifteen  yean 

do. 
After  thirty  years 

do. 


To  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
par  for  coin;  proceeds  to  be 
applied  to  redemption  of 
s-ao's  at  par;  or  exchanged 
tor  s-so's  par  for  par.  To 
be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. 


Secretary  <rf  Treasury  may 
make  mterest  on  any  of 
above  bonds  payable 
quarter-yearly. 


Secretary  of  Treasury  may  employ  billion-dollar,  4  per  cent  bonds  [above]  in  clearing  avay  remaining  5-so's. 

When  aH  such  have  been  redeemed,  "provisions  o<  this  section  and  all  existing  provisions  of  law  authorising 

refunding  of  national  debt  shall  apply  to  any  bonds  of  U.  S.  bearing  interest  at  s  per  cent  per  annum  or  a 

higher  rate  which  may  be  redeemable."    Double  interest  for  three  months  is  i>rovided  for. 
The  act  authorized  exchanges  aa,  follows: 

I.  Bondholder  may  present  to  Secretary  of  T^wasury  a  5  per  cent  bond  of  Act  of  July  14,  1870,'  or  a  s-so 

bond  and  receive  a  legal  tender. 

1.  Holder  of  legal  tender  may  present  same  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  receive  a  4  per  cent  certificate  of 

deposit. 

3.  Holder  of  $50  worth  of  4  per  cent  certificates  of  deposit  may  present  same  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  and 

receive  a  thirty-year,  4  per  cent  bond. 


'  These  bondt,  having  but  ten  years  to  run,  were  in  1879  almost  due. 


Analysis  of  this  legislation  shows  that  its  ef- 
fect was  to  defer  for  many  years  the  possibihty 
of  paying  the  public  debt,  and  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  mvestment  to  those  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

The  effect  of  such  legislation  was  well  illus- 
trated in  President  Cleveland's  first  term  when 
the  country  was  suffering  from  "a  congested 
treasury  and  a  depleted  circulation." 

The  logical  ana  rational  solution  would  have 
been  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt.  Refunding  acts,  however,  had 
made  this  impracticable.  No  bonds  were  due; 
and  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  them  at  the 
existing  premiums  wotdd  have  cost  the  govern- 
ment as  much  as  to  wait  and  pay  interest  on 
them.  The  reftmding  acts  had  practically 
closed  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  government  to 
all  opportunities  advantageously  to  reduce  its 
debt,  however  great  might  be  its  stock  of  cash. 
That  such  a  situation  was  designed  in  order  to 
furnish  a  permanent  basis  for  a  system  of  cur- 
rency-issuing  banks  might  be  inferred  from  the 
following  utterance  of  Secretary  Chase  in  1862 
relative  to  the  national  banking  system: 

The  central  idea  of  the  measure  is  the  establishment  of  a 
■oond,  nniform  currency  throughout  the  country  upon  tin 
foundaHon  of  nadoital  credit  (in  other  words,  upon  a  national 
debt),  makmt  Mi  tlu  sttUtd  foUey  of  A*  eo»ntry. 


of  1837  affected  the  amount  of  pure  silver  in  the 
silver  coins,  nor  the  full  legal-tender  character  of 
any  coin. 

In  1853  Congress  demonetized  fractional  silver 
coins  for  payments  of  more  than  $5;  this  act, 
however,  left  intact  the  weight,  fineness,  and  full 
legal-tender  quality  of  the  silver  dollar.  Except 
in  1858,  silver  dollars  were  coined  constantly  be- 
tween 1853  and  1873. 

In  1873  Congress  dropped  the  standard,  413.5- 
grain  silver  dollar  from  the  hst  of  coins,  and  sub- 
stituted, instead,  the  420-erain  silver  trade  dollar, 
good  only  for  payments  of  $5  and  under. 

The  movement  leading  to  the  general  demone- 
tization of  silver  originated  in  Europe  after  the 
great  gold  discoveries.  The  plan  at  first  was  to 
demonetize  gold  (see  Report  of  U.  S.  Silver  Com- 
mission of  1876,  p.  15).  In  1857  Germany  and 
Austria  demonetized  their  gold. 

In  1865  the  nations  of  France,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  later  reenforced  by  Greece  and 
the  papal  states,  all  together  constituting  the 
"Latin  Union,"  agreed  to  establish  a  system  of 
international  bimetalism,  fixing  the  ratio  between 
the  precious  metals  at  15.5  to  i.  In  18^7  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  principles  of  this  bimetallic 
system  to  other  countries.  An  Internationa 
committee  met  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867 
On  this  committee  the  U.  S.  was  represented  by 
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Samuel  fi.  Ruggles,  a  believer  in  an  international 

fold  standardT  Correspondence  between  Mr. 
luggles  and  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  himself 
at  Paris,  showed  that  Mr.  Sherman  also  favored 
the  international  gold  standard.  (See  Senate 
Executive  Document  No.  14,  Fortieth  Congress, 
second  session,  pp.  107-110.)  Mr.  Sherman  ex- 
prest  the  belief  that  the  U.  S.  Congress  would 
share  his  view.  His  letter  had  much  weight  with 
the  international  committee. 

The  session  of  the  international  committee  was 
immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  Paris  Mone- 
tary Conference.  Mr.  Ruggles  was  the  American 
delegate  to  this  body  also.  Mr.  Sherman's 
former  letter  was  read,  and  exerted  much  influ- 
ence on  the  conference.  (See  Senate  Executive 
Document  No.  14,  Fortieth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, pp.  9,  13,  SS,  99,  100.)  This  conference 
recommended  the  e^blishment  of  "a  single 
standard  exclusively  of  gold."  Of  it  Mr.  Sher- 
man  said:  "The  single  standard  of  gold  is  an 
American  idea,  yielded  reluctantly  by  France  and 
other  countries.'''     fibid.,  pp.  4-6.) 

Returning  home,  Mr.  Sherman,  on  Jan.  6,  1868, 
introduced  mto  the  U.  S.  Senate  a  bill  (S.,  No. 
atj)  dropping  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of 
corns,  and  reducing  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
to  facilitate  international  coinage  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  international  gold  standard.  Mr. 
Sherman  accompanied  this  bill  with  a  powerful 
report  strongly  advocating  its  passage.  Senator 
E.  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  however,  also  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  a  minority  report 
arguing  strongly  against  the  silver  demonetization 
feature  of  Mr.  Sherman's  bill.  Mr.  Sherman 
thereupon  moved  that  further  consideration  of 
the  matter  be  postponed  till  the  next  session.  It 
was,  in  fact,  postponed  until  Mr.  Morgan's  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate. 

This  first  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  demone- 
tize the  U.  S.  standard  silver  dollar  was  followed 
by  two  others.  The  second  attempt  apparently 
emanated  neither  from  Mr.  Ruggles  nor  Mr. 
Sherman,  but  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  a  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Jay  Knox, 
and  looking  toward  the  revision  of  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  mints,  assay  offices,  and  coinage  of  the 
U.  S.  It  substituted  for  the  standard  silver  dollar 
of  413.5  grains  a  silver  dollar  of  384  grains,  whose 
use  was  limited  to  payments  of  $5  and  under. 
This  bill  also  made  the  gold  dollar  of  35.8  grains 
the  unit  of  value  in  place  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  which  Mr.  Knox  declared  had,  hitherto, 
been  by  law  the  dollar  unit.  This  bill,  in  "rough 
draft,'  was  submitted  to  some  thirty  "experts" 
in  monetary  matters.  The  correspondence  may 
be  found  'n  "Documentary  History  of  the  Coin- 
Me  Act  of  Feb.  is,  1873,  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  without  date.  A  few  of 
the  experts,  e.  g.,  E.  B.  Eliott,  recognized  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  demone- 
tized the  standard  silver  dollar.  Chief  attention, 
however,  was  given  to  other  and  minor  matters. 

Mr.  Knox  revised  his  bill  and  dropped  the  384- 
erain  dollar,  omitting  also  the  standard  silver 
dollar.  In  this  form  the  bill  was  submitted  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Boutwell  to  Senator 
Sherman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, trho,  on  April  38,  1870,  introduced  it  into 
the  Senate.  It  was  known  as  the  "Mint  Bill." 
Table,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Mint  Bill "  (p.  358), 
shows  the  various  changes  which,  from  time  to 
time,  were  made  in  this  bill.    A  table,  "Tabular 


View  of  History  of  Act  of  Feb.  is,  1 873 ,  known  as 
the  "Mint  Bill'"  (published  in  The  Industrialist. 


AgriculturaLieollege,  Nov.,  1898}, 
;  legislative'nistory  of  the  measure. 


Kansas  State 

epitomizes  the     „ 

ITiis  bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-first 

Congress,    and   appeared    twice  in   the    House. 

In  no  instance  was  demonetization  mentioned. 

The    bill    died  '4lrith  the   adjournment   of    this 

Congress. 

The  third  and  successful  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Forty-second  Congress,  which  immediately 
met.  The  Mint  Bill  was  again  introduced,  this 
time  by  Representative  KeUey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  as  H.  R.  No.  .5.  Later 
Mr.  Kelley  retired  from  the  management  of  the 
bill;  on  Feb.  9,  1873,  it  reappeared,  this  time  as 
H.  R.  No.  1,437,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper 
of  Massachusetts,  characterized  bv  Mr.  Blaine  as 
the  most  competent  financier  in  the  Hotise.  Mr. 
Hooper's  bill  provided  for  a  384-grain  or  "five- 
franc"  dollar,  good  only  for  payments  of  $5  and 
under. 

Reference  to  the  "Tabular  View"  will  show 
that,  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  bill,  the 
demonetization  feature  was  never  mentioned  in 
the  Senate,  and  on  but  a  single  day,  viz.,  April  9,. 
1873,  in  the  House;  it  was  referred  to  by  Messrs. 
Hooper,  Stoughton,  Potter,  and  KeUey.  This: 
feature  attracted  but  little  attention.  Alleged 
"jobs"  in  the  bill  brought  upon  it  bitter  attacks. 
Although  entitled  to  daily  consideration  until  dis- 
posed of,  the  bill  did  not  again  appear  in  the  House 
for  nearly  seven  weeks,  and  then  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  adjournment.  On  this  last  ap~ 
pearance  it  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hooper,  "for 
the  purpose,"  as  he  said,  "of  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  one 
which  has  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and 
which  I  have  submitted  to  the  different  gentle- 
men in  this  House  who  have  taken  a  sf>ecial  in- 
terest in  the  bill.  I  find  that  it  meets  with  uni- 
versal approbation  in  the  form  in  which  I  oSer  it. 
I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  tne 
substitute  be  put  on  its  passage."  In  the  midst 
of  a  stormy  discussion,  in  which  the  demonetiza- 
tion feature  was  not  mentioned,  a  former  oppo- 
nent of  the  bill,  Mr.  McNeely ,  declared  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  it,  and  his  belief  that  it  ought  to 
pass.  It  therefore  did  so,  no  to  13.  The  de- 
monetization clauses  of  the  Hooper  '  substitute" 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  bill  for  which  it  was 
a  substitute. 

Throughout  the  Senate  history  of  this  bill,  as  of 
its  predecessor  in  the  Forty-first  Congress,  the 
demonetization  feature  was,  as  stated,  not  once 
mentioned.  Senator  Sherman  had  constant  con- 
trol of  the  bill,  and  allayed  all  suspicions  as  to  its 
character.  He  substituted  for  the  Hooper  384- 
grain  silver  dollar  the  430-grain  silver  trade  dollafv 
good  also  only  for  payments  of  $5  and  tmder.  The 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  were 
referred  to  a  conference  committee  dominated  by 
Senator  Sherman  and  Representative  Hooper. 
The  bill  as  recommended  by  this  committee 
passed  both  houses  and,  on  Feb.  13,  1873,  was 
signed  by  President  Grant. 

That  congressmen  actually  did  not  know  that 
the  bill  they  were  passing  demonetized  the  stand- 
ard silver  dollar  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ments: Senator  (k>nkling,  CongressioneU  Record, 
March  30,  1876,  p.  3063,  column  3;  Senators 
Thurman  and  Allison,  ditto,  p.  1064,  column  i, 
and  p.  1058,  column  i;  Senators  Voorhees  and 
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Blaine,  ditto,  p.  1063,  column  a ;  Senator  !Beck, 
ditto,  p.  260,  column  3,  and  Congressional  Record 
for  Jan.  10,  1878,  p.  361,  column  2;  Senator  Here- 
ford, Congressional  Record,  for  Feb.  13,  1878,  p. 
9S9 ;  S«iator  Howe  and  Representative  Garfield, 
Vong.  Rec.,  Feb.  5,  1878,  p.  764;  Representative 
Bright,  Cong.  Rec.,  Jan.  26,  1878,  p.  584,  column 
a;  Representative  Holman,  Cong.  Rec,  p.  4$6i, 
and  Appendix,  p.  193,  column  i;  Representative 
Cannon,  Cong.  Rec.,  Forty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session.  Appendix,  p.  197,  column  i;  Representa- 
tive Burcnard,  Cong.  Rec.,  JaW  13,  1876,  p.  4560, 
column  I ;  Representative  Kelley,  Cong.  Kec,  vol. 
vii.,  part  2,  Forty-fifth  Conn«ss,  second  session,  p. 
1605, column  i,andCoM£.K«c,,p.  i23i,column  2. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Senator  Sherman 
and  Representative  Hooper  were  well  aware  of 
tixe  fact  that  the  bill  demonetized  the  standard 
silver  dollar.  That  the  general  public  did  not, 
for  some  time  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  so 
understand  is  shown  by  testimonials  on  both 
sides  of  the  subsequent  controversy,  including 
those  of  Murat  Haistead,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  President  F.  A.  Walker, 
Hon.  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  and  J.  K.  Upton.  That 
President  Grant,  when  signing  the  bill,  was  ig- 
norant of  its  effect  upon  our  silver  coinag^e,  is 
sho^ien  by  his  celebrated  "Cowdrey  letter."  Sen- 
ator Sherman,  in  his  speech  delivered  Aug.  30, 
1893,  virtually  admitted  as  much,  saying:  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  General  Grant  did  not  know 
of  the  demonetization  of  silver.  Well,  what  of 
it?  General  Grant  was  not  a  financier,  nor  a 
metalist,  nor  a  monetary  expert." 

The  act  of  1873  closed  the  mints  of  the  U.  S. 
against  the  coinage  of  additional  full  legal-tender 
silver  dollars.  Such,  however,  as  had  before 
been  coined  were  unaffected  by  this  act.  Their 
demonetization  came  one  year  later  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  statutes  of  the  U.  S.  The  revisers 
were  authorized  simply  to  revise,  not  to  legislate. 
When  their  work  in  completed  form  came  before 
Congress  for  acceptance,  the  question  at  once 
arose  whether  the  revisers  had  made  changes  in 
the  laws.  Senators  Butler,  of  Massachusetts  and 
Poland  of  Vermont  declared  positively  that  they 
bad  not.  In  fact,  by  section  3,586,  which  reads, 
"The  silver  dollar  coins  in  the  U.  S.  shall  be  a 
legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount 
not  exceeding  $$  in  any  one  payment,"  they  had 
demonetized  the  outstanding  standard  silver  dol- 
lajTs  save  for  payments  of  %$  and  under. 

On  Jan.  14,  1875,  the  free-coinage  system  was 
applied  to  gold  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  coin- 
age charge  of  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent. 

On  July  23,  1876,  by  a  jomt  resolution,  the 
trade  dollar  was  deprived  of  all  legal-tender  qual- 
ities. Senator  Sherman  declaring  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  make  it  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum 
whatever.  In  Feb.,  1887,  the  trade  dollars  were 
retired. 

That  the  above  was  but  a  part  of  a  world- 
wide movement  to  demonetize  silver  is  shown 
by  U.  S.  Treasury  Circular  No.  123,  pp.  35-36. 

On  Jant  14,  1875,  the  act  for  the  restunption 
of  specie  pajrments  was  passed.  This  act  pro- 
vided for  the  redemption  of  paper 
money  with  coin,  for  unlimited  is- 
sues of  national  bank-notes,  for  the 
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reduction  in  volume  of  "greenbacks" 
to  $300,000,000,  and  for  the  selling 
of  1x>nds  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  ftmds  might  be  obtained  with 
which  to  effect  lesimiption.    The  same  act  pro- 


vided for  the  discontinuance  of  the  charge  made 
for  coining  gold  bullion. 
_  The  discovery  that  silver  had  been  demone- 
tized occasioned  a  tremendous  agitation,  and  de- 
mand for  remonetization.     In  coi)se- 
j^         quence  Congress,  on  Feb.   28,   1878, 
Kaad-AlMson  P*^^*^   the    Bland-Allison    Compro- 
^         mise  Silver  Act.     This  act  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  from  $2,000,000  worth  to 
$4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  per  month,  and 
coin  the  same  into  standard  silver  dollars  of 
413.5  grains.     Coinage  of  silver  on  private  ac- 
count was  prohibited.     Standard  silver  dollars, 
old  or  new,  were  made  full  legal  tender  save  where 
otherwise  provided  by  contract,  i.  e.,  demoneti- 
zation by  private  contract  was  permitted.     Sil- 
ver certificates,  redeemable  in  silver,  were  pro- 
vided for.     The  president  was  directed  to  call 
an  international  conference  to  fix  the  ratio  be- 
tween gold  and  silver,  and  establish  international 
bimetalism.     President  Hayes   vetoed   the  bill, 
but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto. 

By  Act  of  May  31,  1878,  at  which  time  the 
amount  of  U.  S.  treasury  notes  had  been  reduced 
to  $346,681,016,  the  further  cancelation  of  this 
form  of  money  was  forbidden,  notes  redeemed 
being  required  to  be  reissued.  Thus  was  estab- 
lished the  so-called  "endless  chain,"  to  remedy 
which  it  was  later  proposed  by  some  that  the 
greenbacks  be  abolished;  by  others,  that  the  re- 
demption feature  be  abolished ;  and,  by  still  oth- 
ers, that  the  secretary  redeem  in  silver  as  freely 
as  in  gold. 

The  vear  1881  saw  a  renewed  monetary  agita- 
tion, when  France  and  the  U.  S.  jointly  issued  a 
call  to  a  monetary  conference.  It  met  in  Paris 
on  April  19th,  fourteen  governments  being  rep- 
resented at  the  opening,  and  dele^tes  from 
Great  Britain,  India,  and  Canada  bemg  present 
a  part  of  the  time.  This  conference,  which  con- 
tinued its  sessions  with  some  breal^  for  nearly 
two  months,  indicated  a  strong  approval  of  the 
theory  of  bimetalism,  but  came  to  no  agreement 
or  line  of  action,  England  and  Germany  being 
unwilling  to  act.  The  U.  S.,  therefore,  were 
still  left  to  act  alone.  No  change,  however,  was 
made  in  our  currency,  these  years  being  marked 
by  large  decreases  in  the  public  debt  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  to  do  with  the  "surplus"  in  the 
treasiuy. 

The  year  1883,  however,  was  marked  by  finan- 
cial depression  and  many  failures,  caused  partly 
by  poor  crops  and  overspeculation,  and  fell  par- 
ticularly on  the  iron  trade!  Yet  there  was  no 
panic  till  May,  1884,  when  it  fell  in  force,  altho 
in  speculative  rather  than  in  commercial  circles. 
In  1885  there  was  a  general  improvement,  yet 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  president 
alike  in  their  annual  messages  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Bill  of  1878;  but  Con- 
gress declined  to  act,  and  the  next  year  like- 
wise, altho  it  also  declined  to  pass  a  free-silver 
bill.  In  1887,  a  year  of  prosperity,  there  was 
still  more  discussion  of  the  "sui3)lus"  in  the 
treasury,  and  again  an  effort  to  repeal  the  Sil' 
ver  Bill  of  1878,  but  still  Congress  refused.  In 
1888  the  revenue  of  the  U.  S.  was  over  $1 ,000,000 
a  day.  The  circulation  of  the  national  banks 
was,  however,  contracting,  and  Congress  could 
still  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  repeal  the  silver 
law.  In  1890  the  failure  of  several  London 
houses,  and  notably  Baring  Brothers,  owing 
mainly  to  a  crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  was 
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to  some  extent  followed  by  a  stringency  in  the 
market  here. 

On  July  14,  1890,  the  so-called  Sherman  Silver 

Purchase  Act  was  passed.     This  law  required 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 

Tli.awniuni'^^  each  month  4.500.000  ounces 
~-"  ^£  silver,  paymg  for  the  same  with 
treasury  notes  ("Sherman  notes") 
not  more  than  Si  for  371.25  grains 
of  pure  silver.  These  notes  were  made  redeem- 
able on  demand,  in  coin,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary.  The  act  declared  it  to  be  "the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  U.  S.  to  maintain  the  two 
metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the 
present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law."  When  redeemed,  these  notes, 
like  the  notes  comprehended  in  the  Act  of  May 
31,  1878,  might  be  reissued.  Unless  otherwise 
provided  for  oy  contract,  these  notes  were  legal 
tender.  They  might  be  used  as  national  bank 
reserves.  Until  July  i,  1891,  the  secretary  was 
required  to  coin  3,000,000  ounces  monthly;  there- 
after lie  was  required  to  coin  enough  to  redeem 
the  treasury  notes  presented.  The  price  of  sil- 
ver being  such  that  the  amount  of  silver  requisite 
for  the  coinage  of  a  dollar  could  be  purchased  with 
less  than  a  ^llar,  a  difference  called  the  "seign- 
iorage" was  foreseen;  this  seigniorage  was  to  be 
preserved.  The  silver-purchase  clause  of  the 
Bland- Allison  Act  of  1878  was  repealed. 

A  stormy  period  followed  the  enactment  of 
this  law.  Raids"  were  made  on  the  treasury 
p)ld  reserve,  "Sherman  notes"  being  presented 
m  large  quantities  for  redemption.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  uniformly  redeemed  these 
notes  in  gold,  leaving  the  silver  idle  in  the 
treasury;  he  gave  as  his  reason  that  only  by 
paying  out  the  coin  demanded  could  he  "pre- 
serve the  parity"  between  the  two  metals.  The 
so-called  "endless  chain"  thus  depleted  the 
treasuiy  of  its  gold.  In  the  spring  of  189^  there 
burst  the  most  fearful  panic  in  American  history, 
the  financial  classes  accounting  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  "confidence  was  destroyed"  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  treasury  gold-supply;  while 
others  attributed  it  to  a  conspiracy  among  cer- 
tain New  York  national  bank  presidents  and 
officers  of  the  national  government.  (See  J.  W. 
Schuckers's  "The  Black  Crime  of  1893.") 

President  Cleveland  called  Congress  together 
Aug.  7,  1893,  in  special  session  to  repeal  tne  sil- 
ver-purchase clause  of  the  "Sherman  Act."  Af- 
ter a  long  and  bitter  session  the  clause  was 
repealed.  Congress,  however,  passed  a  bill  re- 
quiring the  coinage  of  the  seigniorage,  at  that 
time  lying  idle  in  the  treasury.  On  Mareh  29, 
1894,  this  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  president. 

The  theory  that  repealing  the  purchasing 
clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  would  stop  the  raids 
aa  the  treasury  proved  groundless.  Drains  on 
the  treasury  gold  stock  continued.  The  gold 
thus  drafted  away  was  recouped  by  four  bond 
sales.  The  first  occurred  Jan.  14,  1894.  Au- 
thority, dubious  at  best,  for  all  these  sales  was 
found  in  the  Act  of  Jan.  14,  1875.  The  secre- 
tary borrowed  $50,000,000  in  gold,  redeemable 
in  coin  after  ten  years.  By  November  the  gold- 
supply  had  again  fallen  so  low  as  to  cause  a  crisis. 
At  a  time  when  the  "balance  of  trade"  should 
have  brought  it  to  the  U.  S.,  gold  was  again 
going  abroad.  The  secretary  now  sold  to  a 
syndicate  $50,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  payable 
in  coin  after  ten  years.  Late  in  the  same  winter 
heavy  withdrawals  of  gold  again  occurred;  less 


than  one  half  of  this  gold  was  exported,  the  bal- 
ance being  hoarded  at  home.  On  Feb.  8,  1895, 
the  secretary,  at  the  direction  of  the  president, 
sold  to  August  Belmont  &  Co.  on  behalf  of  the 
Rothschilds  and  themselves,  and  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  on  behalf  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  Loncfon,' 
and  themselves,  bonds  amounting  to  $62,3x5,435. 
The  bonds  were  payable  in  coin  after  thirty 
years,  and  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
payable  quarterly.  The  syndicate  agreed  to 
'protect  the  treasury."  The  syndicate  bought 
at  104^;  on  Feb.  3otn  they  offered  one  half  of 
the  entire  amotmt  purchased  ($62,315,435)  in 
New  York  at  1 12I,  and  the  remaining  one  half  in 
London  at  about  the  same  rate.  Subscriptions 
in  New  York  amounted  to  $200,000,000;  in 
London,  to  $590,000,000.  In  consequence  the 
price  in  New  York  went  to  120. 

Bv  the  holiday  season  of  1895-96  the  gold 
stock  had  again  dropt  to  the  danger  line,  and 
the  secretary  arranged  again  to  sell 
Bond  SalM  ^'**^'  amounting  this  time  to  $100, - 
000,000,  to  the  Morgan  syndicate.- 
A  loud  protest  was  now  raised  against 
bond  sales  to  private  syndicates,  and  a^  popular 
loan  was  demanded.  Over  $568,000,000  were, 
accordingly,  bidden  for.  In  consequence  the  syn- 
dicate, which  would  have  paid  104},  was  obliged 
to  pay  110.6877  for  its  bonds,  the  government 
saving,  in  consequence,  over  $8,000,000. 

The  total  of  bonds  issued  in  th^  four  sales 
amounted  to  $262,315,435. 

Currency  "Reform" 

The  financial  legislation  of  1893-94  was  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  a  series  of  demands 
from  financial  circles  for  currency  "reform." 
Numerous  "plans,"  the  Baltimore,  Rhodes's 
Journal  of  Banking,  Eckels,  Carlisle,  and,  later,  the 
McCleary,  Fowler,  and  Gage  bills,  all  variations 
of  the  same  general  measure,  were  proposed. 
These  measures  contemplated  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  government  paper  money,  tiie 
substitution  therefor  of  national  bank-notes,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  to  bankers  of  securing 
these  notes,  notably  by  the  substitution  of  the 
banks'  "assets"  for  government  bonds,  whose 
advancing  premium  reduced  the  profits  on 
national  bank  cireulation.  These  proposals, 
in  a  word,  all  looked  to  the  private  ownership 
and  monopolization  of  a  prime  public  utility.  In 
view  of  the  popular  hostility  to  greenback  de- 
struction, the  process  of  "impounding,"  i.  e., 
locking  up  this  form  of  money  in  the  national 
treasury  and  thus  protecting  the  bank-note  against 
the  competition  of  the  greenback,  met  with  much 
favor.  Silver  dollars,  which  also  competed  with 
bank-notes,  were  characterized  as  "fiat"  monev 
and  their  redemption  in  gold  was  advocated. 
None  of  these  plans,  however,  found  expression 
in  legislation. 

The   money   question   constituted   the   para- 
mount and  almost  the  exclusive  issue  in  the 
national  political  campaig^n  of  1896. 
189B       '^^^  Republican  National  platform 
declared!^:    "We    are   .   .    .  opposed 
to  the  free  coina^  of  silver  except 
by  international  agreement  with  the  leading  com- 
mereial  nations  of  the  world,  which  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  promote,  and  tmtil  such  agreement 
can  be  obtained  the  existing  gold  standard  must 
be  preserved."     The  Democrats  declared  for  the 
"free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  and 
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gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  i6  to  i,  without 
'waitine  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  na- 
tion," I.  e.,  the  restoration  of  silver  to  the  position 
it  occupied  in  the  currency  system  of  the  U.  S. 
priorto  1873.  The  "National"  or  "Gold"  Dem- 
ocrats declared  for  the  gold  standard. 

In  intensity  and  earnestness  the  campaign  of 
1896  surpassed  all  others  since  that  of  i860. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mark  Hanna,  the  Repub- 
licans employed  money  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in 
political  history.  The  avowedly  gold  standard 
party,  the  "National"  Democrats,  carried  one 
county — in  western  Kansas.  The  Republicans 
'won,  and  announced  the  result  as  a  victory  for 
the  gold  standard. 

In  accordance  with  his  party's  platform  pledge 
to  promote  international  bimetalism,  President 
McKinley  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Walcott,  Stevenson,  and  Payne,  to  visit 
Europe  and,  if  practicable,  negotiate  an  inter- 
national bimetalic  agreement.  In  Prance  the 
commission  found  the  prospect  very  favorable; 
in  England  they  received  much  encouragement 
ftom  Cord  Salisbury,  Prime  Minister,  and  others. 
The  British  financial  classes,  however,  abetted,  it 
-was  widely  believed,  by  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, vetoed  the  proposal,  fmd  the  commission 
returned  home  empty-handed.  The  agitation 
vras  thereupon  dropt,  and  the  "single  standard 
exclusively  of  gold,"  for  which  Messrs.  Ruggles 
and  Sherman  began  working  in  1867,  but  for 
which  the  American  people  had  never  voted,  was 
accepted  as  final. 

In  his  message  of  Dec,  1897,  President  Mc- 
Kinley proposed  legislation  providing  for  the 
redemption  of  greenbacks  in  gold,  the  greenbacks 
thereupon    to    be   retained    in   the 

Pnddant    t'^ssury  unless  called  for  in  exchange 

S^S^^  for  gold.  Inasmuch  as  redemp- 
~  tion  would  be  demanded  mainly  by 
bankers  and  speculators,  constitu- 
tionally opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  greenbacks, 
such  a  law,  as  pointed  out  by  Congressman  Walker, 
of  Massachusetts,  would  have  enabled  a  single 
hidividual  with  $1,000,000,  or  less,  in  greenbacks 
CO  impound  theentire  $346,000,000  of  greenbacks. 
To  do  this  it  would  liave  been  necessary  onlv, 
first,  to  present  the  greenbacks  at  the  sub- 
treasury  in  Wall  Street  for  gold;  then,  crossing 
the  street  to  a  bank,  to  exchange  the  gold  for 
greenbacks;  then,  recrossing  the  street  to  the 
sub-tieasury,  to  redeem  these  greenbacks  in 
gold,  and  so  continue  until  all  the  greenbacks  in 
the  country,  as  they  gravitated  to  the  financial 
center,  were  safely  locked  in  the  vaults  of  the 
sub-treasury.    The  proposal  was  not  carried  out. 

On  March  14,  1900,  the  "single  standard  ex- 
clusively of  gold"  was  enacted  into  law.  This 
law  de«gnated  the  gold  dollar  of  25.8  grains, 
nine  tenths  fine,  as  "the  standard 
«j^  unit  of  value,"  and  directed  the 
gjjgjj-j-jj  treasurer  of   the    U.    S.    to   main- 

i.aw  af  IBOO  **'*"  ^^  °^  ****  forms  of  money  issued 
uw  «  law  ^y.  ^jjg  y   g   ^^  ^  parity  with  this 

standard.  The  gold  reserve  of  the 
national  treasury,  traditionally  assumed  to  have 
been  fixt  by  the  law  of  July  12,  1882,  at 
$100,000,000,  was  definitely  put  at  $150,000,000, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed 
to  maintain  it,  if  necessary,  by  selling  bonds.  The 
legal-tender  quality  of  the  silver  dollar  and  green- 
b^k  was  retained.  Divisions  of  issue  and  re- 
demption were  established  in  the  national 
treasnry.     Silver  certificates  were  made  to  re- 


place treasury  notes.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorized  to  coin  silver  purchased 
under  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  into  subsidiary 
coins,  canceling  an  equal  value  of  treasury  notes 
of  1890;  national  banks  with  capitals  of  $35,000 
were  authorized  for  towns  of  6,000  population  or 
under;  bonds  maturing  in  1904,  1907,  and  1908 
were  permitted  to  be  refunded,  at  a  lower  interest 
rate,  mto  gold  bonds  payable  in  thirty  years  and 
exempt  from  duties  and  all  species  of  taxation, 
national,  state,  municipal,  or  local;  and  national 
banks  were  permitted  to  issue  circulation  up  to 
the  par  value  of  their  bonds,  the  tax  upon  such 
circulation,  if  based  upon  the  new  bonds,  being 
at  the  same  time  reduced  one  half. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress a  bill  (H.  R.  33,017),  drawn  in  accordance 
with  the   carefully  prepared    recommendations 
of    a    convention   of   bankers,   and 

National  '""horsed  by  the  president,  was  in- 
Buik  KaiMT  troduced  by  Representative  Charles 
Mwmviwr^  Fowler.  It  provided  that  any 
national  bank  which  had  been  doing 
business  for  a  year,  and  had  a  surplus  equ^ 
to  3o  per  cent  of  its  capital,  might  issue  credit 
notes  equal  to  40  per  cent  of  its  outstanding  bond- 
secured  currency,  but  not  exceeding  25  per  cent 
of  its  capital;  upon  these  credit  notes  an  annual 
tax  of  3  per  cent  was  to  be  laid.  In  addition, 
the  bank  might,  in  time  of  emergency,  issue 
credit  notes  equal  to  12J  per  cent  of  its  capital, 
upon  which  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  was  to  be  laid. 
The  government  would  hold,  as  trustee,  a  5  per 
cent  security  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the  notes 
of  insolvent  banks. 

This  biU  was  correctly  characterized  as  a  "re- 
vival of  the  old  Baltimore  plan  of  non-secured 
asset  currency,"  "contrived  m  formidable  bank- 
ing circles  twelve  years  ago,  and,  periodically, 
when  stock  jobbers  and  speculators  on  the 
'street'  had  been  pinched  and  squeezed  by  a  high 
call  rate  of  interest,  put  forward  with  constantly 
increasing  vehemence."  By  its  friends  this 
measure  was  described  as  "merely  another  patch 
on  a  patchwork  system";  by  its  opponents  as 
providing  for  currency  inflation,  certainly  of 
$213,000,000,  and  possibly  of  $330,000,000,  at  a 
tax  to  the  banks  of  3  per  cent  on  the  smaller  sum, 
and  5  per  cent  on  the  $106,000,000  additional, 
and  Djr  the  banks  upon  the  borrowers  of  two  or 
three  times  that  amount;  as  calculated  to  stimu- 
late the  spirit  of  speculation  and  gambling  at  the 
money  centers;  as  failing  absolutely  to  provide, 
like  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  systems  after  which 
it  was  nominally  modeled,  for  prompt  redemption ; 
as  unnecessary  to  meet  an  alleged  lack  of  money, 
inasmuch  as  national  banks  were  already  issuing 
but  62^  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  circulation  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  law;  as  merely  en- 
abling banks,  unwilling  to  issue  expensive  bond- 
secured  currency,  to  issue  a  cheaper  form  of 
money  at  a  greater  profit  to  themselves;  and  as 
utterly  tmcalled  for  by  the  business  community  in 
general.  Critics  might  also  have  added  that  the 
scheme  provided  for  fiat  money,  pure  and  simple ; 
the  5  per  cent  security  fund  serving  as  but  the 
shadow  of  that  metallic  basis  which  bankers,  when 
criticizing  government-issued  and  -secured  money, 
have  been  accustomed  to  maintain  is  essential  to 
the  "soundness"  and  "honesty"  of  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Further,  in  the  light  of  our  financial 
history,  they  might  also  have  pointed  out  that 
this  bill  was  but  another  long  step  toward  the 
realization  of  the  national  bankers'  dream,  name- 
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ly,  a  currency  system  created  and  indorsed  by 
{>ovemment  and  turned  over  to  national  banks 
at  a  nominal  cost,  to  be  contracted  and  expanded 
by  them  at  pleasure,  and  employed  in  exploiting 
tbepublic  to  their  own  enricmnent. 

This  scheme,  providing  for  what  is  usuallr 
styled  "credit  currency,  "elastic  currency, 
and,  derisively,  "rubber  money,"  again  ignomin- 
iously  failed.  An  act,  however,  approved  March 
4,  X  90  7 ,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Senator  Aldrich, 
^'as  passed.  Aside  from  some  features  of  minor 
interest,  it  conceded,  in  part,  two  of  the  bankers' 
demands.  The  first  of  these,  omitted,  however, 
from  the  above  bill,  was  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  be  required  to  turn  over  to 
the  national  banks  all  the  funds  in  the  national 
treasury  save  such  as  were  needed  for  the  safe  con- 
duct of  the  daily  business  of  the  treasury.  The 
Aldrich  bill  met  this  demand  in  part  through 
the  following  clause : 

"All  national  banking  associations,  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  be  depositories  of  public  monev,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secre- 
tary " ;  i.  e.,  banks  specified  by  the  secretary  may 
have  free  use  of  the  public  funds.  What  per- 
centage of  such  funds  might  thus  be  placed  at 
their  disposal  the  act  does  not  indicate. 

The  second  demand  of  the  bankers,  namely, 
that  they  should  be  provided  with  a  less  expen- 
sive money  than  a  currency  based  on  government 
bonds,  was  conceded  in  part  by  a  provision  that 
a  national  bank  may,  upon  deposit  of  lawful 
money,  withdraw  its  circulating  notes,  the  maxi- 
mum of  such  withdrawals  for  all  national  banks 
in  a  given  month  being  fixed  at  $9,000,000.  This  ' 
provision  saves  the  bank,  now  entrusted  _  with 
public  funds,  the  cost  of  the  premium  paid  for 
government  bonds  with  which  to  secure  its  cir- 
culation, and  enables  it  to  secure  a  higher  interest 
rate  upon  its  own  money  than  that  borne  by  gov- 
ernment bonds.     The  measure  is  a 

•'OactiB     **®P  toward  asset  or  "elastic  cur- 

fy^^^n  rency";  it  permits  contraction  of  the 
^  currency  by  national  banks  to  the 
extent  of  $9,000,000  per  month. 
"Elasticity"  requires  that  the  banks  shall  be  per- 
mitted both  to  contract  and  to  expand.  Natu- 
rally, their  next  demand  should  be,  again,  for 
"asset"  or  "credit"  currency  that  they  may  thus 
exnuid. 

The  Aldrich  law  also  contains  the  following 
provision: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ihall  reqtiire  the  anocia- 
tiona  thus  designated  (a*  depositories  of  public  money),  to 
give  satisfactory  sectuity.  by  the  deposit  of  U.  S.  bonds  a$td 
ellirrwisr,  im  the  safe-keepinc  and  prompt  payment  of  the 
public  money  deposited  with  them. 

What  do  the  words  "and  otherwise"  mean? 
In  answer,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said : 

By  the  passage  of  the  Aldrich  bill  Congress  has  made  kw- 
ftil.  if  then  was  any  doubt  about  the  legality  before,  the  ac- 
cepUnce  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  other  bonds  than 
thoee  at  the  U.  S.  as  security  for  U.  S.  deposits  in  national 
banks. 

This  Statement  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  hereafter  "when  it  is  not  convenient  for  the 
bankers  to  deposit  U.  S.  bonds  they  may  give 
state  bonds,  municipal  bonds,  or  railway  bonds, 
and  when  it  suits  tneir  purpose  not  to  give  any 


rtnanct.ij^ii.  ireasury  Ucpftrtmctit.  i/ocwiw^Htory  Htstory 
oJU.S.CMitasrAaaiftb.  u,  iSraJ  J.  K.  Upton.  Montyin 
PciOia.  Geoim  H.  Shihlo)-,  The  Moiuy  Qutstum;  H.  K. 


boads  whatewP,  then  the  personal  notes  of  the 
officers  of  the  banks  will  be  accepted." 

Commentag  upon  this  situation,  The  Commoner 
(April  i»,  tcfoi,  p.  3)  said:  "Why  did  it  (the  Wall 
Street  hmmat)  not  tell  its  readers  that  the  very 
men  who  liad  laughed  to  scorn  the  Populists'  sub- 
treasury  proposition,  which,  as  described  by  one 
RepuMidui,  meant  'the  loan  of  the  public  money 
on  haystacks,  hogs,  and  hominy,'  had  provided 
for  loaniiq;  the  public  money  without  interest 
upon  the  persoaal  notes  of  national  bankers?" 

ReTEKEKcH-s:  HiMCBTt  A.  S.  Bonns,  Financial  History  of 
U.  S.,  «  volv;  John  Jay  Knox,  L'jr  ltd  Stales  Nolesj  Alexan- 
der Ddnur,  0«T  Finaticitil  CriHii-- ;  J.  LawTence  Laughlin, 
Hillary  t»  lii-Melalhtm  in  tin  V.  S.:  John  Clark  Ri^th, 
1  ttr  Bond  and  tkt  !)otkir,Soy<s>.  ThirA  Ytars  of  Amtrican 
FiHLincf:  U.S.  Treasury  lycpiLrtmtsnt,  Documentary  History 

'tagr.^   •   •  •-  ■  -        *  " 

.  Di  se 
!-eavjtt.Oi(r  Aloiay  Wars. 

Data:  Lsssrs of  tht  U.  S.  rclatint  to  toiins,  paper monty.banking 
and  u-ii^st,  1790-18S1S;  L'.  5.  Tu-isury  Circular  No.  m; 
Krjvt  ef  U.  S.  Siiitr  Commissicn.  1876;  Stnatt  EinutiiH 
DiKumtrA,  No.  r4.  Fortitik  Canfrtss,  Second  Sessioti:  U.  5. 
Semale  Rfport.  No.  117.  FortieA  Congress,  Second  Session; 
C»mgr9sn«mm  Globe;  Contressional  Record. 

TiMarf.  Alenader  Del  Mar,  The  Science  of  Money;  Horace 
Whita,  Money  mnd  Bankini;  SUnley  Jevons.  Money  and 
Wf  Mockamsm  ef  Exchange;  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  An 
ff'^P*  £?"??  Frank  Parsons,  Rational  Money;  Albert 
Griffin,  TheKernote. 


CURTIS,  0B0R6E  WILLIAM:  American  edi- 
tor and  civil  service  reformer ;  bom  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  1824.  He  began  a  commercial  career  in 
New  York  City,  and  later,  together  with  his  elder' 
brother,  joined  the  community  at  Brook  Farm, 
being  the  youngest  member  of  that  company. 
Mr.  Curtis  remained  four  years  at  Brook  Farm, 

foing  thence  to  Concord,  Mass.,  keeping  up  the 
riendship   formed   with    Emerson,    Hawthorne, 
and  others. 

In  1846  Mr.  Curtis  went  to  Europe,  and  during 
his  travels  contributed  letters  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  On  his  return, in  185 1, he  became  con- 
nected editorially  with  that  paper.  In  1852  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  Putnam's  Monthly, 
and  in  1853  began  a  career  as  a  lyceum  lecturer, 
soon  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  speakers 
of  the  day.  In  1857  he  became  permanently 
associated  with  the  Harpers,  as  editor  of  the 
"Easy  Chair,"  the  remarkable  series  of  papers 
which  he  had  commenced  in  1853.  The  previous 
year  he  had  become  chief  editorial  writer  for 
Harper's  Weekly,  a  position  he  held  till  his  death. 
In  i860  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in 
Harper's  Weekly  and  on  the  platform  he  enthu- 
siastically advocated  the  cause  of  the  union  and 
emancipation.  In  187 1  General  Grant  appointed 
him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  draw  up  rules  to 
regulate  the  civil  service.  A  civil  service  league 
had  been  formed  in  New  York  State  in  1876,  and 
in  1880  it  was  revived,  and  Mr.  Curtis  became  its 
president.  This  was  superseded  a  year  later  by 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  which 
was  essentially  of  his  organization.  In  1890 
Curtis  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  of  which  he  had  been  a  regent 
since  1864.  He  died  at  his  home  on  Staten  Is. 
land,  Atig.  31,  1893.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned :  ' '  Lotus  Eating  '(1852);  "  Trumps ' ' 
(1862):  "Eulogy  on  Wendell  Phillips"  (1865); 
"Motley's  Correspondence"  (1890);  and  "From 
the  Easy  Chair"  (189a), 
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DAIT6ER0US  TRADES,  THE  (see  also 
Accidents)  :  American  legislatiire  seems  almost 
to  have  ignored  a  branch  of  factory  legislation 
considered  elsewhere  of  the  utmost  importance. 
While  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  especially 
England,  have  considered  the  special  regulations 
of  dangerous  trades  as  a  necessity  of  modem 
industry,  in  only  one  case  have  the  American 
states  enacted  special  laws  on  the  subject.  This 
is  the  law  with  reference  to  emery  wheels  that 
has  been  adopted  by  several  of  our  states. 

The  expression  "dangerous  trades"  is  used  in  a 
somewhat  technical  sense.  It  does  not  include 
all  trades  tiiat  are  dangerous,  but  has  been 
especially  applied  to  those  trades  in  which  some 
form  of  poison  or  disease  is  incidental  to  the 
trade  itself  as  at  present  carried  on.  It  is  not 
generally  used  with  reference  to  those  trades  in 
which  sudden  injury  and  death  are  catised  by 
dangerous  machinery  or  unguarded  perils  (see 
Accidents),  but  rather  refers  to  those  slower 
acting  causes  which,  while  not  so  sensational  in 
their  horrors,  are  even  more  frightful  in  their 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  is  not 
applied  to  those  dangers  of  poor  sanitation  and 
poor  ventilation  that  are  incidental  to  all  trades. 

In  our  present  era  of  sharp  international  com- 
petition the  smallest  difference  in  the  technic  of 
an  industry  may  give  a  nation  a  great  commercial 
advantage,  such  as  the  United  States  enjoys  in 
many  cases  to-day;  but  with  the  spread  of  tech- 
nical education  all  the  nations  are  turning  out  ' 
men  able  to  bring  each  industry  up  to  the 
highest  level  of  efficiency,  so  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  processes  the  same  methods  prevail 
in  all  countries.  In  England  the  U.  S.  has  her 
greatest  competitor,  and  in  England  this  question 
of  the  dangerous  trades  has  for  the  last  ten  years 
claimed  a  very  large  share  of  public  attention. 
It  has  been  foremost  in  the  unions,  has  filled 
columns  of  the  press  day  after  day  for  years, 
has  been  the  subject  of  parliamentary  acts  and 
exhaustive  parliamentary  reports. 

Looking  to  her  as  leader  m  this  matter,  the 
following  is  a  classified  list  of  those  trades  which 
have  been  considered  dangerous  either  in  the  acts 
of  Parliament,  in  the  recent  reports  above  men- 
tioned, or  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  factory  in- 
spector: 

I.  Trades  in  vhich  lead  is  a  ixrisonoiu  element:  The  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  and  china.  File  cutting.  The  manu- 
facture of  white  lead;  Lead  smelting.  The  use  of  lead  in  print 
or  dye  works.  The  manufacture  of  red.  orange  or  yellow  lead. 
Glass  polishing.  Enameling  of  iron  plates.  Enameling  and 
tinning  of  hollow  metal  ware  and  cooking  utensils.  Prtx:esses 
in  which  yellow  chromate  of  lead  is  made,  or  in  which  goods 
dyed  with  it  undergo  the  process  of  building,  winding,  weav- 
ing, etc. 

a.  Trades  which  produce  other  chemical  poisons:  Manu- 
facture of  paint  and  color.  Extraction  of  arsenic.  Dry  clean- 
ing. Paper  staining,  coloring  and  enameling.  Hatters'  and 
furriers'  work.  The  manufacture  of  matches.  Chemical  works. 
Bronzing  and  metallochrome  powder  in  lithographic  works. 
India-rubber  work.  Dyeing  with  certain  dyes.  Mixing  and 
casting  of  brass,  f^n  metal,  bell  metal,  white  metal,  phosphor^ 
bronze,  and  manila  mixture. 

3.  Trades  in  which  anthrax  or  lockjaw  is  an  incident:  Wool 
sorting.  The  handling  of  hides  and  skins.  Hair  factories. 
Brushmaldng.  Bone  factories.  Fellmongers'  works.  Furriers' 
works.  Tannei-ies;  Wool  combing.  Blanket  stoving  and  tenter- 
ing.  Warp  dressing.  Carbonizing  and  grinding  of  rags.  Flock- 
making.      Feather  cleaning. 

4.  'Trades  in  which  the  danger  arises  from  injurious  par- 
ticles in  the  air  or  from  dust;  Basic  slag  works.  Manufac- 
ture of  silicate  of  cotton.  File  cutting.  Flour  mills.  TMdes 
which  use  grindstones  or  emery  wheels.  China  scouring.  Silk 
combing.  Flax  scutching. 


5.  Trades  in  which  sudden  accidents  are  so  frequent  as  to 
demand  special  legislation;  Metal  works  which  use  converters. 
Electrical  generating  works.  Bottling  and  bottle  testing. 
Quarries.     Manufacture  of  salt. 

6.  Processes  which  require  a  sudden  change  from  great  heat 
to  cold  and  vice  versa,  such  as  lacquering  and  japazuiing. 
galvanizing  of  iron,  and  the  work  carried  on  in  furnaces  and 
foundries. 

7.  Processes  that  require  artificia]  humidity:  Cotton  spin- 
ning, weaving,  etc.  Flax  spinning,  weaving,  etc.  Wool  spin- 
ning.    Silk  spinning. 

Legislation  has  been  provided  by  Parliament 
to  cover  all  these  trades,  and  is  in  many  cases 
very  effective.  The  method  fol- 
lowed is  to  give  the  Home  Secre- 
tary power  to  declare  a  certain 
trade  dangerous  and  to  require 
whatever  preventives  he  may  consider  necessary. 
If  the  manufacturer  objects  he  may  appeal  to 
arbitrators,  whose  decisions  are  then  bmding. 
These  provisions  are  very  generally  enforced. 
Out  of  nfty-six  cases  before  the  courts  in  1898  the 
inspectors  won  forty-nine. 

The  first  essential  point  in  the  regulations  is 
that  sickness  from  these  cases  is  required  to  be 
reported.  This  is  essential  both  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  and  as  a  guide  for  future  action. 
These  rules  may  be  said  to  have  the  following 
objects: 

I.  To  prevent  fumes  of  dust  from  arising  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

>.  To  carry  off  the  fumes  and  dust  bef<»e  they  reach  the 
worker. 

3.  To  prevent  the  fumes  or  dust  from  reaching  the  worker 
or  those  parts  of  the  body  they  might  injure. 

^.  To  keep  dean  the  person  and  clothes  of  the  worker  where 
he  is  exposed  to  injurious  dust. 

5.  To  furnish  an  antidote  before  any  poison  taken  into  the 
system  has  had  its  effect. 

6.  To  bring  immediate  relief  after  an  injury,  whether  the 
worker  is  aware  that  he  has  been  injured  or  not. 

7.  To  prevent  poisoning  from  reaching  a  more  serious  stage. 

8.  To  eliminate  persons  unfitted  for  dangerous  occupations, 
whether  this  unfitness  results  from  youth,  sex,  persona] 
idiosyncrasies,  or  even  from  the  accumulated  effects  of  labor 
at  the  trade. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  success  of  the  emery-wheel 
laws  should  give  encoivagement  and  show  the 
practicability  of  special  legislative  enactments  in 
this  field.  Two  or  three  states  have  a  general 
law  which  may  be  stretched  to  cover  some  of  the 
evils,  but,  as  experience  in  Great  Britain  has 
shown,  this  is  not  sufficient. 

The  International  Labor  Association  is 
agitating  for  international  legislation  upon  the 
making  of  phosphorus  matches,  etc. 

dahtb  and  social  reform  (136^-1331): 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  great  Itahan  poet 
on  the  social  movement  of  his  day  was  not  small. 
As  is  well  known,  he  took  an  eager  part  in  public 
affairs.  Altho  of  a  family  traditionally  Guelph, 
he  was  a  Ghibelline,  favoring  the  empire  agaijost 
the  Church,  and  therefore,  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  deepest  good  of  Florence  and  Italy, 
opposing  the  popular  party.  It  was  as  a  result 
of  the  strife  and  intrigues  arising  out  of  this  con- 
troversy that  he  was  expelled  from  Florence,  and 
given  the  bitter,  sad,  noble  life  out  of  which  has 
come  his  great,  mystic,  tmfathomable  song.  His 
one  great  work  on  social  themes  is  his  "De  Mo- 
narchia,"  written  in  Latin  in  rigid  dialectical 
method,  perhaps  about  1303,  tho  more  probably 
later.  In  any  case,  it  represents  his  mature  Ght- 
belline  views.     He  asks  three  questions  concern- 
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ing  the  Roman  Empire  ("De  Monarchia,"  !.,  ii.) : 
I.  Whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  2.  Whether  the  Roman  people  took 
to  itself  by  right  the  office  of  monarchy  or  empire. 
3.  Whether  the  authority  of  monarchv  comes 
trota  God  directly  or  only  from  some  other  min- 
ister or  vicar  of  God.  He  believes  that  the 
authority  of  the  empire  came  from  God  direct :  he 
advocates  the  thecny  which  became  the  ruling 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  has 
affected  all  European  history — ^that  the  empire 
and  the  Church  are  two  parallel  coordinate  powers, 
both  divine,  both  owing  respect,  but  neither  owing 
obedience,  to  the  other.  It  is  this  ideal  that  is 
revived  in  the  German  ideal  advocated  by  Bis- 
marck—e.  g.,  of  the  Christian  State.     (See  Gbr- 

MANY.) 

BAHTOK,  GEORGE  JACQTJES:  French  revo- 
lutionist', bom  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  1759;  received 
a  good  education  and  entered  the  practise  of  law 
in  Paris.  Of  radical  views,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  was 
frotn  the  first  the  center  of  the  extreme  popular 
party  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  oecame 
prominent  in  1792.  He  is  credited  with  instiga- 
ting the  rising  of  the  bloody  insurrection  of  Aug. 
xotn  of  that  yeai7  liiiich  ^gJT)  \^''  P°''f^  of 
Terror.  The  next  day  he  was  raiseaTO**t)Mai^t 
of  minister  of  justice.  On  Sept.  ad,  when 
-was  in  a  panic,  Danton  made  a  bold,  powerful 
speech  in  the  assembly,  closing  with  the  words: 
*  Dare,  dare  again,  and  forever  dare."  That 
evening  several  hundred  prisoners  were  massa- 
cred in  the  prisons.  His  admirers  claim  that 
Danton  adopted  this  attitude  because  he  believed 
that  a  little  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  people 
then  would  really  in  the  end  most  preserve  life 
as  well  as  liberty.  As  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion he  joined  uie  Motuitain,  as  the  extremists 
-were  called,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal;  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  public  safety ;  aided  in  overthrowing 
the  Girondists ;  but  was  not  a  member  of  the  new 
committee  on  public  safety,  being  unable  to  ap- 
prove its  excesses.  He  coiuld  not,  however,  pre- 
vent them,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  apathy  till  at  last 
Robespierre  moved  against  Danton.  He  was 
brought  before  the  Tribunal,  sentenced,  and  guil- 
lotined April  5,  1794. 

RspsKSHCBs:  Ca  Ira,  or  Danlon  in  tk*  Frtnch  Rnolution, 
by  Grdnlund '  (tl^s  work  gives  the  favorable  view  of  Dan- 
ton) :  Lift  of  Danton,  by  Beesly;  Danton,  a  Study,  by  Belloc. 
(See  also  Frbnch  Kbvolution.) 

DAKROW,  CLAREVCE  S.:  American  lawjrer 
and  worker  for  reform;  bom  at  Kinsman,  Ohio, 
1857 ;  educated  in  the  public  schools;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1875;  acted  for  some  time  as  attorney 
for  the  Northwestern  Railroad.  In  politics  he 
is  a  radical  or  independent  democrat,  practically 
a  Socialist.  He  was  cotmsel  on  the  side  of  labor 
for  Eugene  Debs,  as  well  as  in  a  large  nimiber 
of  labor  injimctions  and  conspiracy  cases.  He 
represented  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
before  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  which  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1903,  and  at 
present  (1907)  is  defending  the  officials  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  who  were  indicted 
for  conspiracy  to  murder  former  Governor  Steu- 
nenburg  of  Idaho.  He  was  special  traction  coun- 
sel for  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  recent  litigation 
against  the  gas  and  traction  companies.     He  is 


the  author  of:  "The  Persian  Pearl";  "Resist  not 
Evil";  "Farmington" ;  and  "An  Eye  for  an  Eye." 
Address:  laoa  Ashland  Block,  Chicago. 

DAUM,  AOOLFUS:  Austrian  reformer;  bom 
in  Vienna,  1850;  studied  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1880. 
In  1887  he  became  a  member  of  the  Gemeinderat 
(common  council).  He  is  very  active  in  charity  . 
organization  and  temperance  work,  and  together 
with  Baron  Oppenheimer  he  founded  an  associa- 
tion for  improvmg  working  men's  dwellings.  He 
is  joint  founder  with  Dr.  Proskowetz  of  the  first 
Austrian  temperance  society  (Oesterreichischer 
Verein  gegen  Trunksucht),  has  been  its  secretary 
since  its  loiuidation,  and  edits  its  monthly  paper. 
Datmi  is  author  of  articles  and  pamphlets  on 
temperance,  housing,  and  charity  organization. 
Address:    19  Spiegelgasse,  I.  Vienna,  Austria. 

DAVIDSOir,  THOMAS:  Philosophist  and  re- 
former; bom  near  Tetterangus,  Scotland,  1840; 
graduated  at  Aberdeen  University,  i860;  in  1866 
removed  to  Canada;  in  1867  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1870  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
however,  studied,  wrote,  and  lectured  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  mainly  on  philosophical 
themes.  He  also  established  a  summer  camp  in 
the  Adirondacks  for  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
^thics.  Deeply  interested  in  social  reforms,  he 
condwted  a  cutss  of  Russian  Jews  in  New  York, 
tho  h&  main  reform  influence,  however,  was  his 
inspiring  personality.  Out  of  his  classes  and  lec- 
tures have  come  various  reform  efforts,  some  of 
them,  however,  not  at  all  on  the  lines  he  approved, 
notably  among  these  the  Fabian  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  himself  was  a  strong  individualist  and 
a  religious  and  violent  freethinker,  but  large 
enough  to  encourage  all  workers  for  humanity  and 
seekers  for  truth.  His  published  writings  are  all 
philosophicaL     Died  1900. 

DAVITT,  MICHAEL:  Founder  of  the  Irish 
Land  League;  bom  in  the  village  of.Straide,  Mayo 
County,  1846.  When  five  years  old  he  saw  his 
parents  evicted  from  their  home.  The  family 
emigrating  to  Lancashire,  he  was  employed  in  a 
cotton-mijQ,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  lost  his  right 
arm  through  a  machinery  accident.  He  attended 
school  at  Harlingden  until  fifteen,  when  he  ob- 
tained work  in  a  printing-office,  remaining  seven 
years.  In  1865  he  joined  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood, and  in  1870  was  arrested  on  charge  of  trea- 
son and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude. 
After  seven  and  a  half  years  he  was  released  on 
ticket  of  leave.  After  a  visit  to  America  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  coimtry.  In  1879  he  started 
the  land  agitation,  and  in  conjunction  with  Par- 
ncll  and  others  founded  the  Land  League.  In 
1880  he  went  to  the  United  States  to  organize 
land  leagues;  and  on  his  rettun  (1881)  he  was 
again  arrested,  but  after  fifteen  months  was  re- 
leased anew  on  ticket  of  leave,  and  was  accorded 
a  reception  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Irish  leaders. 
In  February,  1883,  he  was  once  more  arrested  for 
a  speech  against  rent  and  landlordism,  and  was 
incarcerated  four  months.  While  in  prison  in 
Portland  in  i88a  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Meath, 
but  was  disqualified  by  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1890  Mr.  Davitt,  siding  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  demanded  the  rbtirement  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell  because  of  his  proved  immorality,  Mr.  Davitt 
believing  this  to  be  the  only  way  of  saving  the 
Home  Rule  cause.    The  conflict  in  the  Irish  Party 
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and  in  Ireland  became  bitter,  but  Mr.  Davitt  found 
a  large  following,  and  in  1892  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  189s  he  was  again  re- 
turned, seryinguntil  1899,  when  he  resigned.  Af- 
terward he  traveled  extensively.  He  died  in 
1906.  He  is  the  author  of:  Leaves  from  a 
Prison  Diary"  (1889);  "Defense  of  the  Land 
League"  (1891) ;  "  The  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom  " 
/ r-\.    <'Tt^   1 


(19021; 
(1904); 


The   Fall   of   Feudalism   in    Ireland' 
besides  works  on  Atistralia,  etc. 


DAWSOU,  HON.  AlIDERSON:  Senator  for 
Queensland  m  the  Australian  Federal  Legislature; 
bom  at  Rockhampton,  Queensland,  1863.  He 
educated  himself,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business,  later  becoming  a  mining  pros- 
pector. In  1 90 1  he  was  elected  to  the  first  Com- 
monwealth Parliament.  Dawson  is  leader  of  the 
Queensland  Labor  Party,  and  in  1899  he  was 
premier  for  a  brief  period.  Address :  George 
Street,  Fitzroy,  Victoria. 

DBAP  AlTD  DXniB    AKD  BLIHD  SCHOOLS 

AHD  ASYLUMS:  The  first  public  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  was  opened  at  Leipzig  in 
1789  and  the  first  in  England,  in  London,  m 
1792,  tho  in  1760  Abb6  de  I'Ep^,  in  Paris,  and 
Thomas  Braidwood,  in  Edinburgh,  had  gotten 
together  classes  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  America  was  opened  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  18 17,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Gallaudet. 

The  first  blind  school  or  asylum  was  founded  at 
Paris  in  1785.  England  followed  in  1791,  in  a 
school  at  Liverpool.  A  London  school  was  es- 
tablished in  1799. 

The  first  American  school  for  the  blind  was 
opened  in  Boston  in  1831  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  J.  D.  Fischer.     (See  also  Howb.) 

The  first  embossed  book  for  the  blind  was  in- 
vented by  Victor  Hauy,  in  Paris,  1785. 

The  total  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United 
States,  1890,  was  40,592 — ^whites,  37,447 ;  negroes, 
3,115;  others,  ^o;  males,  22,429;  females,  18,163; 
native-bom  whities,  33,278;  foreign-bom  whites, 
4.169. 

The  number  of  persons  so  deaf  as  to  be  unable 
to  hear  loud  conversation  June  i,  1890,  was 
1 2 1 , 1 78,  of  whom  80,61 1  were  able  to  speak.  The 
latter  were  49,278  males,  31,338  females,  77,308 
whites,  3,308  negroes. 

Deaf-mutism  is  an  affection  of  childhood.  The 
steady  decrease  after  the  age  of  twenty  shows  the 
greater  mortality  among  these  unfortunates. 

The  total  number  of  the  blind  in  the  U.  S.,  1890, 
was  50,568 — ^whites,  43,351;  negroes,  7,060; 
others,  157;  males,  28,080;  females,  92,488; 
native-bom  whites,  34,3o«;  foreign-bom  whites, 
9,146.  The  number  blind  in  one  eye  only  was 
93;988. 

The  U.  S.  Census  of  1900  reports  deaf  and  blind 
asylums  together.  There  were,  in  1904,  66  pub- 
lic, 34  private,  and  15  ecclesiastical 

m&tlrtiM     schools  or  asylums  for  the  deaf  and 

DWHnm  jjjjjj^  These  had  Dec.  31,  1904, 
7,923  male  and  6,808  female  in- 
mates. The  cost  of  maintenance  was  (1903) 
$3,523,683.  Annual  subsidies  to  private  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  $884,772.  Pay  from 
inmates,  $100,693. 

In  Great  Britain,  under  Blind  and  Deaf  Children 
Act,  1893,  there  are  39  schools  and  institutions 
for  blind  and  54  for  deal  children,  with  1,683  and 
3,248  inmates.     London,   Bristol,   Birmingham, 


and  Nottingham,  voluntary  after-care  commit- 
tees, take  the  blind,  deaf,  and  defective  children 
as  they  leave  school,  find  them  work,  and  gener- 
ally supervise  their  welfare. 

Professor  Mayo-Smith  ("Statistics  and  Sociol- 
ogry,"  p.  «i3)  gives  the  following  table,  but  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  of  doubtful  comparative  value, 
owing  to  the  different  degrees  to  which  the  defi- 
cient are  registered  in  di&rent  countries: 

Dbpicibnt  for  >,ooo,ooo  or  Popolatioh:  1890 


COUNTKIBS 


Austria 

England  and  Wales 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Norway 

Scotland 

Sweden 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Central  Diviuon 

Western  Division 


DEAKUT,  ALFRED:  Prime  minister  of  the 
Australian  commonwealth;  bom  at  Melbourne, 
1856;  educated  in  the  Church  of  England  Gram- 
mar School  and  at  Melbottme  University;  called 
to  the  Victorian  bar  in  1877;  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1879,  but  resigned;  reelected  in  1880, 
serving  till  1889.  He  was  solicitor-general  and 
minister  of  public  works  and  water  supply  in  the 
service  ministry,  1883-86;  and  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party,  1886,  holding  various  offices.  Deakin 
is  the  author  of  the  first  factory  act,  and  of  the 
first  act  for  public  irrigation  on  an  extensive  plan; 
and  he  is  president  of  the  royal  commission  on 
irrigation.  He  was  a  memher  of  the  Federal 
Council  in  1889, 1895,  and  1897,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  movement  for  federal  union,  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
commonwealth  constitution  (1897—98),  was  a 
delegate  to  London  to  urge  the  passing  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bill  (1900),  attorney-general  for 
the  first  federal  ministry  (1901-3),  acting  prime 
minister  and  minister  for  external  affairs  m  1903. 

{>rime  minister  from  1903  till  April,  1904,  and 
eader  of  the  Protectionists.  In  July,  1905,  he 
was  again  made  prime  minister.  He  is  also  pres- 
ident of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  in  Vic- 
toria since  1905.  In  1887  he  declined  knight- 
hood. Address:  Llanarth,  South  Yarra,'  Mel- 
bourne. 

DEARMER,  PERCY:  English  clergyman  and 
author;  bom  in  London,  1867 ;  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  abroad,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  has  been  successively  curate  of  St. 
Anne's,  South  Lambeth;  St.  John  s.  Great  Marl- 
borough Street;  and  Berkeley  Chapel,  Ma3rfair. 
Since  1901  he  has  been  vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin's Church,  Primrose  Hill.  Mr.  Dearmer  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  social  conditions  and 
problems  of  the  time,  and  has  written  many 
tracts  on  social  questions,  besides  editing  and 
contributing  to  several  volumes  on  the  same 
subject,  notably  "The  Church  and  the  New  On- 
tury  Problems."  Since  1891  he  has  been  the 
secretary  of  the  London  branch  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union.  He  is  the  author  of:  "Oxford 
Cathedral"  (1897);  "Religious  Pamphlets"  and 
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"WeUs  Cathedral"  (1898);  "The  Parson's  Hand- 
book" (1899);  "The  Little  Lives  of  the  Saints" 
and  "Highways  and  Byways  of  Normandy" 
(1900);  'The  English  Liturgy"  (1903);  '"The 
Swver's  Handbook"  (1904);  "The  Sanctuary" 
(«9os).  etc-  Address:  St.  Mary's  Vicarage, 
Elsantly  Rd.,  London,  England. 

DEATH  PENALTY:  The  infliction  of  the  death 
penalty  has  existed  among  all  peoples  and  in  all 
times.  Only  recently  has  there  been  any  serious 
^tation  for  its  abandonment.  In  the  earliest 
times  and  throt^h  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  often 
accompanied  with  the  most  terrible  tortures. 
Death  on  the  wheel,  by  quartering,  by  flaying 
alive,  by  burning,  by  crucifixion,  by  immersion  in 
boiling  oil,  by  disemboweling — ^these  were  but  a 
few  of  the  simpler  methods. 

The  death  penalty  vat  in  fonner  times  inflicted  for  all 
manner  of  cntnee:  It  was  once  the  ordinary  punishment 
for  all  felonies;  in  England  it  was  the  certain  doom  of  all  who 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  benefit  of  clergy — i.  e.,  it  was 
inflicted  on  all  who  could  not  write.  Moreover,  mimerous 
sets  of  Parliament  created  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
TUngs  Slew  worse  rather  than  better.  Llorente  estimates 
the  nwnoer  that  were  buried  alive  under  the  Inquisition  alone 
St  31,912.  Rowe  divides  this  by  lo.  Protestant  England 
has  her  shame.  Blackstone  mentions  z6o  offenses  as  punish* 
able  by  death.  Poor  fifths  of  these  had  been  added  during 
the  leign  of  the  first  three  Georges.  Among  these  offenses 
wexe  stealing  in  dwelling-houses  to  the  amount  of  40s. ;  steal- 
ing in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  55.;  counterfeiting  stamps  used 
is  the  ule  of  hair  powder  and  perfumery.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  due  to  the  eflForts  of  Sir  Samuel 
Ronully,  much  of  this  was  abolished.  In  Pennsylvania. 
Qoder  renn's  code  of  laws,  murder  and  treason  were  the  only 
oiniet  punishable  by  death.  In  Massachiuetts  there  were 
twelve  causes.  Capital  punishment  has  been  defended  in  all 
times  and  by  the  greatest  philosophers.  The  Mosaic  and  the 
Getnanie  law  allowed  retaliation — a  life  for  a  life.  Plato 
sitned  for  its  limitation  to  incorrigible  culprits,  whose  death 
would  serve  the  public  good.  Grotius  treats  the  question 
from  a  religious  pant,  basing  his  argument  on  the  laws  of 
Moses.  Montesquieu  defends  it  as  a  sort  of  retaliation  by 
society,  based  on  the  nature  of  things.  Rousseau,  following 
Hobbes,  defends  it  on  the  ground  that  the  criminal  is  a  rebel 
to  the  social  contract.  Kant  says  that  in  the  social  contract 
man  consents  to  the  penal  law,  and  so  can  be  put  to  death. 
Bbccakia,  in  his  "Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments" 
(1775).  was  the  first  to  argue  for  its  total  disuse.  He  did  so 
on  the  ground  that  society  had  no  right  to  take  away  life,  since 
it  did  not  give  life,  and  that  it  was  not  the  punishment  most 
detenent  to  crime.  Bentham  aigued  that  it  was  the  most 
dnenent.  Romilly  argued  that  if  it  is  not  the  supreme 
penalty,  and  society  has  the  right  to  inflict  worse  penalty,  it 
nnely  has  that  right. 

The  main  arguments  for  capital  punishment 
have  been  based  on  the  absolute  justice  of  de- 
manding life  for  life,  on  Scripture  warrants,  and, 
above  all,  on  the  asserted  teaching  of  experience 
that  the  death  penalty  is  actually  the  most  de- 
terrent punishment,  and  therefore  the  most 
effective.  Men  have  striven  to  show  that  where 
the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished  murder  has 
decreased.  This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strenu- 
ously denied;  and  the  argimient  against  the  death 
penalty  is  bsised  on  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
State  to  take  life,  on  Christian  charity,  and,  above 
all,  on  the  claim  that  it  works  evil,  brutalizes  the 
commimitjy,  making  it  think  life  cheap,  even  add- 
ing a  horrible  fascination  to  murder,  and  deliver- 
ing juries  from  convicting  murderers,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  the  death  penalty  may  be 
given  in  most  states  for  treason,  murder,  arson, 
rape,  piracy,  robbery  of  the  mails  with  jeopardy 
to  life,  rescue  of  a  convict  going  to  execution, 
horning  a  vessel  of  war,  and  corruptly  destroying 
a  private  vessel.  It  has  been  abolished  in  Michi- 
gan (1846),  Wisconsin  (185a),  Rhode  Island 
(1851),  Iowa  {1877),  Maine  {1887),  and  New 
York;  but  has  been  restored  in  Iowa  and  New 


York.     In  1888  the  latter  state  substituted  death 
by  electricity  for  hanging. 

In  Europe  it  seems  going  out  of  use.  In  Hol- 
land there  have  been  no  executions  since  i860, 
and  the  penalty  was  abolished  in  1870.  In 
Rumania  it  was  abolished  in  1864,  and  in  Prance 
and  Portugal  in  1Q07.  Switzerland  abolished  it 
in  1874,  but  murders  increasing,  in  1879  the  can- 
tons reestablished  it  where  the  canton  so  votes. 
It  remains  abolished  in  fifteen  cantons.  From 
1870-79,  of  80s  persons  sentenced  to  death  in 
Atistria,  only  16  were  executed;  in  Sweden,  only  3 
out  of  32;  in  Norway,  3  out  oif  14;  in  Denmark, 
I  out  01  94 :  in  Bavaria,  out  of  ^49  committed  for 
murder,  only  7  were  executed.  In  North  Ger- 
many, from  1869-78,  1,301  were  convicted  of 
homicide,  484  sentenced,  but  only  1  executed — 
H6del,  who  attempted  the  assassination  of  the 
emperor.  The  death  penaltv  for  political  crimes 
is  all  but  tmiversally  abolished.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1830  declared  for  this,  and  it  was 
abolished  in  France  by  the  Constitution  of  Nov. 
4,  1848,  and  the  law  of  June  8,  1850.  In  Great 
Britain,  Atistria,  Rtissia,  and  most  of  the  states 
of  the  U.  S.,  the  method  of  execution  is  by  hang- 
ing: in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  by  electro- 
cution; in  Germany  by  beheading;  in  Spain  by 
garroting.     See  Pbnologv. 

Repbrknces:  The  Dtalh  Penalty  (Questions  of  gu  Day 
Series,  1801),  by  A.  J.  Palm;  On  the  Punishment  ofDtath. 
by  Basil  Montagu,  1805)- 13;  Memoirs  of  Sir  S.  Romilly, 
>84e;  Rationale  of  Punishment,  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  1S30; 
Report  of  Select  Commitlee  on  CapiUu  Punishment,  New  York 
State  Assembly,  iSji;  Essays  on  Crimes  and  Punishments, 
by  Beccaria,  1775;  Articles:  Westminster.  April,  1901, 
May,  1906;   Annals  Am.  Acad.,  yiLe^TZ^,  1901, 

DEATH-RATES:  Two  facts  stand  out  in  the 
study  of  death-rates  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
reform.  First,  the  marked  falling  of  the  death- 
rate  in  almost  all  civilized  countries  and  cities, 
clearly  indicating  advance  in  national  and  civic 
cleanliness  and  hygiene,  together  with  increasing 
successful  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  old  age. 
Second,  the  varying  death-rates  between  city  and 
country,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  overcrowded 
and  the  well-circumstanced,  showing  to  what 
extent  the  death-rate  is  a  matter  of  economics 
and  of  environment.  These  questions,  however, 
are  better  considered  after  the  statistics: 

General  Statistics 
Dbath-Ratb  per  i.ooo  Population 
(From  U.  S.  Census  Bulletin  15.  1904) 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

England  and  Wales.. . 

France 

German  Empire 

Prussia 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy , 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States  (registra- 
tion area) 


1890 


»9-4 
so.  6 
19.0 

19. 5 
22.8 
24.4 
24,0 
3»-4 
18.2 
26.4 
JO.  5 
«7.9 
»9-7 
3»-S 
17. 1 
20.8 

19. 6 


Twenty- 
five  years 
1876-1900 


28.6 
20.1 
18.3 
19.1 
21.9 
24.2 
13-7 
3»-3 
18.2 
26. S 
20.3 
t6.6 
19.2 
30.3 
17.0 
so. 6 


»S.4 
19.3 
16.9 
18.2 

21.9 
22.  I 
21.8 
26.9 
19.6 

*^! 
17.8 

18. s 

28.7 
16.8 
19.3 

17.8 


^t'\r\c\ 


In  the  United  States  the  "registration"  area  means  areas 
where  thereareadequateofiSdal  returns.     "Non-registration  " 
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areas  are  thoee  where  the  censtis  enumerators  made  the  re- 
ports, or  where  the  official  reports  were  too  defective  to  be 
adequate.  The  registration  area  embraces  ten  registration 
states — namely,  Ccninecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont — and  outside  these  states 
153  re^stration  cities.  These  are  all  states  and  all  cities 
having  at  least  8,000  inhabitants,  for  which  the  registration  of 
deaths  tmder  local  laws  and  ordinances  was  found  to  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  use  by  the  Census  Office.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  registration  area  in  i9<}o  was  28,807.360.  or 
about  38  (wr  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  continental  U.  S. 
In  the  registration  area  it  is  estimated  that  the  death-rate  of 
1900  was  17.8,  but  the  census  states  that  as  the  non-registra- 
tion area  was  largely  rural  the  real  death-rate  was  between 
17.8  and  1S.4  (the  rural  registration  rate). 


The  United  Statbs 

DbATH-RaTBS  per  1,000  POPULATIOH  BT  RaCB  AND  NaTTVITT: 

1900 
(Twelfth  Census,  vol.  iii.,  pp..lvii.,  Ixx.,  Ixxiv.,  and  986) 


Death-Ratbs  by  Aob  Periods  per  1,000  Populatiok  op 
corrbspondiho  aob:  i900 


- 

Total 

White 

Negro. 
In£an 
and 
Mon- 
golian 

White 

Rboistration  Area 

Native 

For- 
eign 
bom 

Summaries: 

Registration  area.  . . 

Ra^stntion  states! '. 

Rural'.'.'.'.'.'.!!!!'.. 

15. 4 
».8 

17. 5 

17-7 
13 -9 
18-0 
J7-4 
"7-9 

19- 1 
17.0 

17.3 
'7-9 
17. 1 
18.4 
IS. 3 

16.9 
19-1 

17. S 

13.8 
18.0 

18.9 
16.9 

>9.6 
30-S 
35-3 
J7-6 
19.0 

»S-4 
31-0 
16.1 
19.5 
16-4 
15-1 

ll.l 

:s!? 

16.6 
17.3 
•6-7 
18.3 
14-9 

16.8 
17-6 

"•' 
18.3 
13. 1 
I?-3 
16.7 
17.0 

l?!6 

19.4 

i|.3 
18.5 
17.8 

Raristration  states 

Connecticut 
District  of  Columbia. 
Maine 

16.9 
3».o 

Massachusetts 

Micbuan 

16.4 
16.4 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

17-3 
19.1 

Death-Ratbs 

Cbbtain  Cavsbs,  por  thb  Registration  Area,  1900  and 

1890 

(From  the  Twelfth  Census) 


Cause 


Pneumonia 

Omsumption' 

Heart  disease' 

Diarrheal  diseases*. 
Diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys*  

Apoplexy 

Cancer 

Old  age 

Bronchitis 

Cholera  infantum. . . . 

Debility  and  atrophy. 

Inflammation  of  the 

brain  and  meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Tjmhoid  fever 

Influenza 

Diseases  of  the  brain . 

Croup 

Malarial  fever 


Death-Rate  per 
100,000 


1900 


191. 9 
190.5 
134-0 
8s- 1 

83.7 
66.6 
60.0 
54.0 
48.3 
47.8 
45-5 

41-8 
35-4 
33.8 
93.9 
18.6 

ti 


1890 


186.9 
»4S.4 
III. 8 
104. 1 

S9-7 
490 
47-9 
44.9 
74.4 

'8' 
88-6 


49-1 
70-1 
46.3 
6.S 
30.9 
a7-6 
19-a 


Incrbasb  or  Db- 
creasb  in  Dbath- 
Ratb,  1890  to  1900 


Increase  Decrease 


5 

0 

a 

54 

9 

19 

0 
6 
I 

I 

17 

9 

a6 
31 
43 

7 
34 
la 

9 

3 

7 
5 

17 

7 

la 
17 
10 

i 

4 

'  Including  general  tuberculosis. 

*  Including  pericanlitis. 

*  Including  cholera  morbus,  colitis  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and 
enteritis. 

'  Including  Brigbt's  disease. 


(Twelfth  Census,  vol 

iu 

.  P- 

Ixxx.) 

Age  Period 

Rboistration 

Area 

1 

1 

5 

s 

S 

• 

s^ 

» 

S 

m 

»rt 

« 

«" 

Summaries: 

Registration  area . . . 

i6S-4 

?a.i 

4-.1 

6.4 

90 

1 1-5 

aa.t 

86.6 

Registration  cities . . 

Rqiistration  states . . 

Cities 

179-957-6 
IS9-3  49-9 

4-7 
3-8 

6.7 
5-7 

n 

ia.6 
lo.s 

34.8 
ao.3 

m 

184.7 

59-7 

4-3 

5-9 

9-1 

la.i 

34-3 

?S:I 

Rural 

117-4 

,14.4 

3-a 

5-3 

6.8 

8.0 

IS-7 

Ranstiation  states: 
Connecticut 

I56.8!46.4 

1-6 

5-4 

7.4 

9-5 

19-8 

83.8 

District  of  Columbia 

a74-5;8l.o 

70 

9-7 

11. a 

'?!? 

37.1 

lOS-S 

78.1 
86.3 

Maine 

I44.l'4l-9 

1-5 

6.S 

n 

17-0 

Massachuaette 

177.8  S4-4 

1-8 

5.6 

11 

ao-7 

Michimn 

New  Hampshire 

iai.3  36.0 

3-a 

5.1 

■7-0 

15.6 

74.S 

171.0  51.8 

3-9 

5-4 

6-3 

8.a 

16. 1 

29* 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

167-4  5a.7 

4-3 

5-5 

8-1 

10.9 
1 1.8 

II.O 

«s.s 

159-8  51.3 

1-9 

5-6 

i!o 

aa.z 

8,1.6 

Rhode  Island 

>97.9  63.3 

4-0 

5-9 

10.6 

33.5 

uz 

Vermont 

laa.i  34.4 

3-4 

6.0 

7.4 

9-5 

16.6 

Dbath-Ratss  prom  Principal  Causbs  pbr  ioo.ooo  Popula- 
tion: 1900 

(Twelfth  Census,  vol.  iii..  p.  cxiii.) 


RsatSTRAtlOiN  AftKA 


Summaries: 

ReiCtistrntiiOn  9.tv^' .  ■ 
H-eEi^tratKjn  dties.  , 
R<?^iMralion  states. 

LiUfs 

Rural 

ReKJatfatton  slates: 

Connecticut. 

Diiitrict  of  Columbia 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

MichigaM 

Ntw  HAmpahlre 

\ew  Jersey. 

s\cw  York *  H 

Rhode  Islmid 

Vermont. 


Cau^s  op  Dbath 


1^1  TI 
14    ED 

V 

17'  6 
'■A   9 

V    7 

"ilj 

■Si    9 

'•>■  7 
10'  la 
16' II 

4J|  S 
6    4 


S  ij  igi  187 

9  }a  3  la  ao4 
5  19  ")i  ^1i 
4,aS.lJ3  a04 
5  34  135  134 


13  JO 
Ja  4t 
35 
39 
17 
44 
>) 


1 08 
30s 

1S6 
100 
IS* 
iSo 
•  94 
19s 


Great  Britain 
Death-Rates  per  1,000  Population 
(Statistical  Abstract,  1906) 


189 1. 
1893. 
1893 
1894 
189s 
1896 
•897 
1898 
1899 
190a 
1901 
190a 
1903 
1904 
190S 


England 
and  Wales 


ao.a 
19.0 
19.3 
16.6 
18.7 
17. 1 
17-4 

18  a 
18. a 
16.9 
16.  a 
15.4 
16.3 

IS-3 


Scotland 


ao.7 
18. 5 
•9-3 
•  7-1 
19.4 
•6.6 
•8.4 
18.0 
18. 1 
18.5 
•7.9 
17.3 
16.6 

•5.9 


Ireland 


•8.4 

18-0 
18.3 
18. $ 
16.7 
.8.5 
18. a 
17.7 
19.6 
17.8 
«7-S 
17. S 
18. 1 
17-1 


United 
Kingdom 


30. e 
19.0 
19.0 
•6.8 
.».» 
16.9 
17.6 
•  7.7 
18. a 
18.4 
I7-X 
i6.$ 

16.S 
IS-S 
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Trb  Mors  Ikpostant  Causm  or  Dbath — Dbaths  rsit  iso.eeo  Pboplb  nc  1903 

CompQed  from  statistics  of  the  Imperial  Health  Department  of  the  Germaa  Empire,  1906 

Per  100,000  Inhabitants 


German  Einpii« 

Switxerland 

Italy 

Enidand  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Belgium 

Netneilands 

Norway 

Rnssia 

jj]  largest  dtiesof  Germany,  1904 
18  laifest  cities  in  Switzerland. . . . 
71  cities  of  Prance  with  50.000  or 

more  people 

75  cities  of  Denmark. . ,, 

l6  lai^  cities  of  England 

II  cities  of  Belgium 


0.03 

o.  I 

18. t 

'■S 

9 

9 

'3 

'4 


»3 


40. S 
0.04 
0.3 

»3.0 


0.3 
1.7 

0.03 
0.9 
5.6 
0.04 


0.05 


7-4 
50 
35-3 
zo.o 
II. I 
to. a 

1:! 

6 

».8 
7.3 
5.7 

>i.o 
6.0 


13.8 


S'»« 
9|l6. 
3  »», 

5  »7. 
6»4, 

s|is. 

9:33 
31 
13 

73 
>o 
18 


H.4 
13.0 
■9-7 


18.8 
36.4 


I4-3!»7.3 


>6.s 
4.8 
6.0 

'J* 

M 

le.o 

«.5 

5.3 

114. 9 

>o.5 

6.1 

i.l 
•1:2 


6 
5 

3 
S 

32.7 
15-6 


.1: 


■  86. 
188. 
III. 
i>o. 

144. 
ai6. 
108. 

198. 


191. 
»40. 


3IS.4 
140.4 


.S 

8 
I? 


76.1 
47. s 
53.9 
67.6 
S9.4 
30.0 

57. 1 
60.8 


95.6 

S».7 
50.0 


.8.4 


'At: 

>Si. 

Z3I. 

14  J. 

89 

76. 
89 


319.4 

JS7.4 


93.1 

4>.4 


86.9 


'  453.4 

6371.7 

s'sSI-4 

8;37S 
>34»J.S 
■«  S09.9 

a  393.0 
.OJ368 
.1,373.5 


4I4I0.6 
■4  397.6 


316.7 
116.7 


178.0 


635. 
399. 


S«S.8 


6 
1S.9 

31. I 

35 

13.6 
14 
4.6 


3.8 


19,3 
17.0 


5-4 


349.6 
113.4 
338.4 

79-5 

79 

»4 
115-7 
147.9 

49.0 
386 
356.1 
I30.8 


77.3 

I3I-I 


87.3 

83.9 
60.  z 
58. S 
100.0 
93.3 


119. o  106.8 
91.7  l»S.4 

70.4 

166.9]  61.0 


Thb  Horb  Iuportaht  Causes  or  Dbatr  m  thb  Lakobst  Citibs  or  Eukopb 

Compiled  from  statistics  of  the  Imperial  Health  Department  of  the  German  Empire.  1906 

Pbk  100,000  Inhabitants 


I 


Berlin 

Breslau 

Mnnich 

Hamburg. . . 

Vienna 

Pr«»e 

Milan 

London 

Edinburgh.. 
Antwerp. . . . 

Hsgns 

Ansterdam. 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm. . 
Cbtistiania. 

KoKow 

WsfMW 

Bocbarest.. 

Athens 

Rone 

Zniich 

Fkiis 

Maneillei. . . 

Lyons 

Bnusds 

Mtdrid 


1904 
1904 
1904 
>904 

1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
■904 
1904 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 


I 


4.0 
7.7 

3-4 
4.3 


18. 

»9-7| 
17.0 
17.0, 


0.5 

4-5 

36.1 


II. 8 
106.3 


i.i 
3.6 


0.4 
0.6 
0.8 
33.3 
0.3 

146. 1 


M 

31.5, 

16. 4I 

.18.3 

37.9 

6.4 

16.3 

6.6 

19.0 
6. 4' 

18.0 

7-4 

9. I' 

8.4 

13.1 

3.6 

'••' 

3.S 

16. 3l 

0.9 

36. Ij 

">■» 

47.6, 

31.9 

55.4 

18.7 

35.0, 

04.9 

33.1, 

41.9 

7.5' 

30 

4.9 

II. 0 

14-7 

395 

II.8, 

13. 1 

iS.o] 

34.8 


41.8 


11.6, 

15.4 


10.8 
35. 6 

S6'i 
33-7 

6.9 
48.6 
19.9 
37.3 
79.6 
85.1 
14.7 

7.0 

66!8 
36.0 
»9-4 

4-9 
13.7 

0.6 
16.4 
16.5 

3.0 
17-9 
91.3 


31.6 

5-1 

6.3 

II. 1 

3« 
5.8 
e.8 
7.9 
9-3 

3-4 

0.4 

1.6 

5-7 

11.5 

4.9 

51.4 

86.3 

44-5 

6.6 

3.1 

14.6 

5.0 

1:1 


33.6 

13.4 

30.4 

31.8 
4.8 

31.7 

5-4 

33.4 

55-4 

13.3 

33.6 

53.3 
16.3 

9-9 
17 
•3 

5  . 

1.6 
II. 3 


307 
313 

'n- 
158. 

314 
707 
934 
166 

133 

■34 
99 
143 
149 

333 

'i' 
187 
343 

433 

*!' 
169 


.6 


33.6 


140 
196. 


31.9 


35 

95 
707 
74 
56 
74 
»3 
55 
69 

II 
73 
55 
94 


164 
146. 
314 
I4» 

70 
I30 

87 
101 


lOI. 

70. 
183. 
105. 

60. 


448.5 

579-5 
461.8 
363 -5 
539 -o 


13. 3 
9-5 


5-7 
0.8 


.?: 


3.6 


7-5 


10.4  313. 
7.5383- 

6.1  337.0 
5.4396.1 
.6 

7 


13.7104 
5.4  956 


130. 
46. 
78. 
33. 
16. 
75, 
40. 
96. 


5- 
97. 
74. 

399. 

385. 

389. 

347- 

ii'. 
330. 
186. 

80. 
371. 


553-4 
466.1 
367.8 
403.5 
330-1 
973-9 

353-4 

463. 8 
451. o 
858 
681.4 


•I;i 
5.4 

7-4 
4.8 
8.0 
6.4 
8 
36.9 
1.7 


113 

113 
114 
300 
367 
163 
307 
318 


784.9 

539 

336.9 

639-7 

«34-6 

645.4 

846.1 


41.8 
II. 6 

i'.y 
41.6 


61.9 


136.7 
394.9 
593.5 

195-3 
176.3 

113. 0 
166.1 
136.3 

41.0 
331 

149-7 
90 

133.9 
67.5 

95.8 
397.5 
144.6 
181.5 
390.9 

176. 1 
136.3 

76.1 
147.8 

70.6 
301.5 

•53.7 


0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
4.0 
0.4 


0.6 
0.7 


16.8 

7-0 


uigiiizeu  uy 


■* — ■  V^' v^ 


^IV 
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Dbaths  in  thb  Gbmian  Bhpire.  185 1-1904 


Years 

Deaths 

Still-born 

Per  1,000 
including 
still-bom 

StUl-bom 
per  100 

1851-60 

1861-70 

1871-80 

1881-90 

1891-1900. , 

1900 

1901 

1901 

1903 

1904 

1,013,003 
1,113,864 
i.»3».854 
1,147,470 
«. 133.843 
1,300,900 
1,140,014 
1,187,171 
1,134,033 
1,116,683 

54.151 
61,363 

63,811 
64,518 
65.511 
64.67? 
63,118 
63.500 

17.8 
18.4 
38.8 
36. s 
»3-5 
33.3 

31.8 

30. 6 

31.1 
30.7 

Concerning  the  interpretation  of  these  and  other 
vital  statistics  caution  must  be  exercised.  Says 
Professor  Mayo-Smith  ("Statistics  and  Sociol- 
ogy." P-  149): 

The  ordinaiy  basis  for  comparison  of  mortality  is  to  take 
the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  of  the  population.  As  the 
death-rate,  however,  is  greater  among  males  than  among 
females,  and  at  certain  age  periods  than  at  others,  it  is  obvious 
that  comparison  wotold  only  be  fair  between  two  populations 
where  the  sex  and  age  distribution  was  exactly  trie  same. 
This  never  happens,  and  even  in  the  same  population,  in  course 
of  time,  the  sex  and  age  distribution  may  vary.  The  use  of 
the  crude  death-rate  has  given  rise,  therefore,  to  many  criti- 
dsms.  In  1881  the  general  rate  in  England  and  Wales  was 
18.9  T>er  1. 000  of  all  ages,  while  in  Prance  it  was  a  1.0 — i.  e., 
3.x  higher.  But  had  the  age  distribution  of  the  French 
population  been  identical  with  that  of  England,  the  general 
deeth-iate  would  have  been  10.9  and  not  11.0.  Thus,  of  the 
3. 1  difference  between  the  two  rates,  a  .0  was  due  to  dinerence 
of  health  condition  and  i.i  to  difference  of  age  distribution. 

Various  plans,  therefore,  have  been  proposed 
for  correcting  the  death-rate  by  reducing  the  pop- 
ulation to  a  common  standard. 

Professor  Edgeworth,  of  Oxford,  has  summed 
up  in  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Econ- 
omy "  the  generally  received  conclusions  as  to 
death-rates,  which  we  condense  as  follows: 

One  class  of  causes  in  variations  in  death-rates,  since  they 
can  be  little  changed,  are  mainly  important  because  they  must 
be  allowed  for  in  estimating  the  causes  which  can  be  changed. 
Among  these,  in  the  main,  unvariable  causes  of  differences  in 
death-rates  is  sex. 

At  the  early  ages  the  difference  between  the  mortality 
of  the  two  sexes  is  marked.  At  the  zero  point  (^  age  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion'of  male  to  female  still-bom  children 
IS  Z39  to  100.  For  the  period  0-5  the  proportion  of  mortality 
is  71  to  63  (according  to  Dr.  Parr's  life-table  for  Eng^nd 
and  Wales).  At  the  age  of  adolescence  female  mortality  gains 
upon  male,  but  again  lags  behind  at  later  ages.  The  dis- 
turbing effect  which  this  cause  exercises  on  inferences  drawn 
from  the  general  death-rate  is  not  so  considerable  as  the 
effect  of  age.  Mr.  Humphreys,  in  his  paper  "On  the  Value 
of  Death-Rates"  (Journal  of  Stat.  Soc.,  xxxvii.,  p.  444), 
contrasting  the  English  towns  which  have  the  greatest  and 
the  least  proportion  of  male  to  female  inhabitants,  argues 
that  the  extreme  perturbation  of  tbe_  general  death-rates 
which  may  be  expected  from  this  cause  is  not  more  than  two 
per  mille. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  effect  on  mortality  of  the 
variations  of  the  seasons.  Of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year, 
the  first  is  the  most  fatal ;  next  comes  the  fourth ;  the  mortality 
oi  the  second  quarter  is  for  this  country  on  an  average  in 
excess,  but  occasionally  below,  that  of  the  third  quarter 
("Reports  of  the  Registrar-General,"  tables  showing  death- 
rates  m  each  quarter  of  the  years  since  1838). 

Other  causes,  not  admitting  of  such  exact  measurement,  are 
race  and  climate  (including  properties  of  soil,  water,  etc.). 

Also  it  may  be  expected  that  the  mortality  of  unmarried 
persons  will,  ctFleris  paribus,  be  particularly  lar^e.  The 
married  have  the  advantage  at  alntost  all  ages,  as  is  shown 
by  Dr.  Parr  ("Vital  Statistics,"  p.  441,  and  references  there 
given).  But  it  is  a  nice  question  whether  celibacy  can  be 
regarded  as  a  cause  of  high  death-rate.  The  high  death-rate 
attending  celibacy  may  be  a  case  of  post  hoc  not  propter  hoc; 
the  finest  individuals  being  selected  for  marriage;  while  "  men 
with  a  weak  constitution,  HI  health,  or  any  great  infirmity 
cf  body  or  mind  will  not  often  wish  to  marry,  or  will  be  re- 
jected    (Darwin,  "Descent  of  Man,"  part  i.,  ch.  v.). 

Among  the  causes  which  can  be  remedied  are  (i)  vice, 
(3)  unhealthy  occupations.  (3)  indigence,  and  (4)  insanitary 
reaidenoea — agencies  which  are  apt  to  be  entangled  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  the  first  set  of  causes. 


Ji)  There  is  much  truth  as  well  as  enggemtion  in  Saas- 
ch*s  dictum  ascribing  the  chief  differences  in  mortality 
to  "the  manner  of  life,  the  moral  circiiin- 
stances,  virtue  and  vice,  indolence  and  indns- 
VUe  try."     One  example  is  the  great  mortaUty 

ol  illegitimate  children.  Dr.  Parr  dtaa  in- 
stances in  which  the  death-rate  of  iUegitifBata 
infants  is  double  that  of  the  legitimate.  The  vice  of  drunken- 
ness is  also  conspicuously  fatal.  The  mortality  of  hotel  keepers 
and  their  servants  is  appalling.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  however, 
in  many  instances  how  far  alcoholism  is  to  blame  and  bow 
far  occupation  and  economic  causes. 

The  other  three  causes  of  death  which  Professor 
Ed|;eworth  mentions — unhealthy  occupations, 
indigence,  and  insanitary  residences — may  be 
stunmed  up  in  one  word — -poverty.  How  far 
death  is  due  to  poverty  few  realize.  From 
England  we  have  the  most  abundant  testimony. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Drysdale,  in  England,  wrote: 

At  present  the  avenge  age  at  death  among  the  nobility. 
gentiy,  and  professional  classes  in  England  and  Wales  was 
mty-nve  years:  but  among  the  artisan  classes  of  Lambeth  it 
only  amounted  to  twenty-nine  years;  and  while  the  infantile 
death-rate  among  the  well-to-do  classes  was  such  that  only 
eight  children  died  in  the  first  year  of  life  out  of  100  bom, 


many  as  30  per  cent  succumbed  at  that  age  among  tieia 
children  ot  the  poor  in  some  districts  of  our  large  cities. 


The 


only  real  causes  of  this  enormous  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  rich  and  poor  with  respect  to  their  chances  of  existence 
lay  in  the  fact  that  at  the  Dottom  of  society  wages  were  so 
low  that  food  and  other  requisites  of  health  were  obtained 
with  too  great  difficulty"  (Dr.  C.  R.  Drysdale,  "Report  at 
Industrial  Remuneration  Conference,"  p.  130). 

One  great  cause  of  the  short  and  miserable 
lives  of  the  poor  is  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
slums  in  which  many  of  them  are  compelled  to 
dwell.  The  strongest  testimony  to  the  evil 
effects  of  such  surroundings  comes  from  the 
insurance  companies.  The  industrial  friendly 
societies  have  in  each  large  town  their  "proscribed 
streets."  The  Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  Friendly 
Society  proscribes,  for  Liverpool  alone,  on  ac- 
count of  their  insanitary  character,  167  "streets 
wherein  no  members  of  the  society  may  be  en- 
tered" (Circular  of  Oct.  13,  1886).  Yet  these 
unhealthy  streets  are  not  too  bad  to  be  the  only 
homes  of  thousands  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  that 
commercial  center. 

The  relation  between  overcrowding  and  death- 
rate  is  only  too  plainly  seen  in  the  following  tables 
for  London : 


Proportion  of  total  population  living  more 
than  two  in  a  room  (in  tenements  of  leas  than 
five  nxjms) 

Districts  with  under  15  per  cent 

Districts  with  under  is  to  30  percent 

Districts  with  under  30  to  15  per  cent 

Districts  with  under  as  to  30  per  cent 

Districts  with  under  30  to  35  per  cent 

Districts  with  over  35  per  cent 


Death-rmte. 

"all  cause*. 

1S8S-9S 


17. St 
19. SI 

30.37 

31.76 
13.9s 
35.07 


"London  Government,"  p.  68. 

In  the  United  States  similar  facts  exist.  In 
1904,  in  Boston's  wealthy  wards  the  death-rate  was 
13.45 ;  in  the  thirteenth  ward,  a  working-class  dis- 
trict, it  was  18.45.  Speaking  broadly,  the  rural 
death-rate  in  the  U.  S.  regfistration  area  190074 
averaged  14.3,  and  for  the  cities  17.5.  In  Paris, 
the  rich  quarters  of  the  Elys6e  and  the  Op^ra  bad, 
accordingtoLevassetir("Pop.  Fran9aise,  Vol.  II., 
p.  403),  a  death-rate  of  13.4  and  16.3  when  M&iil- 
montant  had  a  death-rate  of  13.3. 

For  the  terrible  effect  of  occupations  upon 
death-rates,  see  Accidsnts,  RailwA^^i  and  Dan- 
OBROU8  Trades.  <-J 
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It  is,  however,  among  the  children  that  is  seen 
the  most  fatal  effects  of  poverty.  For  this, 
however,  see  Infant  Mortality. 

RsrBRXNCBs:  Report  of  the  U.  S,  Census  on  Mortality 
SlaUsiiet.  i  oos ;  Great  Britain,  Rtporis  of  Kftutrar-  Gtneral; 
Germany.  Sunislisches  Jakrlmeh  fUr  aas  Btutscht  Rtich. 
Arthur  Newsholme,  Vttal  SlaUttta  (1899);  Mayo-Smith, 
Stunc*  of  StaHttics,  1895-90;  G.  Newman;  It^atit  Mortal- 
ity, 1906;  Tnuifs  (dangerous),  ThomasOliver  (1903);  Foctt 
Mr  Socialiits,  Fabian  Tract  No.  SS  Articles:  Harptrs' 
Wttkly.  Feb,  1904;  Nation,  Nov.,  1903;  AnuricanJourtuU 
cfSoctology,  Sept.,  1897: Amh. Amtr. Acad.,  May,  1906;  /n- 
atptmUnt,  June,  1900. 

DEBS,  ETTGEHB  VICTOR:  American  Socialist 
and  labcnr  leader;  bom  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1855. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and 
worked  first  as  a  railway  firetnan  (1871-74)  and 
later  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  (1875-79). 
In  1879  h*  ^^^  elected  city  clerk  of  Terre 
Haute,  'which  position  he  held  until  1883,  being 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  two  years  later. 
He  was  grand  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  from  1880  to  1893,  in  which 
latter  year  he  formed  the  American  Railway 
Union,  an  effort  to  organize  all  railway  men  in  one 
aggressive  tmion  rather  than  on  the  more  con- 
servative lines  of  the  American  Federation  of 
I  Labor.  He  was  president  of  this  tmion  from 
'  1893-97.  In  1894  he  led  the  great  Pullman 
Strike,  having  first  done  his  best  to  procure  a 
peaceable  settlement.  He  was  charged  with 
conspiracy,  but  acc^uitted,  was  then  charged  with 
violation  of  an  injunction,  imprisoned  without 
trial,  and  held  in  prison  for  six  months  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  Joining  the  Socialists  he  has 
traveled  and  delivered  brilliant  addresses  in  "all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1900  and  again  in 
1904  he  was  the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  His  views  are  those  of 
international  and  "class  conscious"  socialism. 
Address :  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

DEBTS.    See  Finance. 

Db  COLIHS.    See  Colins. 

DEGENERATION:  To  whatever  school  of 
social  reform  one  belong,  whatever  be  his  view 
of  the  cause  of  present  ills  and  the  methods  to 
be  followed  to  remove  those  ills  and  to  advance 
to  any  ideal  condition,  whatever  that  ideal  may 
be,  one  cannot  escape  the  question  of  the  ability 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  society  to  con- 
duct the  methods  of  reform  believed  in,  and  to 
realize  the  ideal  conditions  that  may  be  desired. 
The  Socialist,  who  dwells  most  upon  the  power 
and  function  of  society  in  developing  progress, 
must  meet  the  question  whether  the  individual 
be  capable  of  socialism  no  less  than  the  indi- 
vidualist must  consider  individual  ability.  We 
therefore  consider  in  this  article  the  causes  which 
tend  to  lower  individual  ability  and  to  produce 
that  personal  degeneration  which  makes  the  in- 
dividual lower  than  the  norm  (de,  from,  and  genus, 
dass  or  norm),  unfitted  to  play  his  proper  part  in 
Kfe.  This  is  all  that  we  mean  here  W  the  degen- 
erate. All  forms  of  unfittedness  for  life  are  more 
or  less  connected,  and  pass  by  degrees  from  the 
slightest  tmfittedness  to  the  extremes  of  vice, 
intemperance,  and  disease. 

The  conception  of  degeneration  which  prevails 
to-day  in  the  study  of  mental  disease,  and  which 
lies  tit  the  basis  of  Max  Nordau's  well-known 
book,  "Degeneration,"  was  first  clearlv  defined 
by  Dr.  Morel  in  his  "Traits  des  D^gfo^-escences 


Physiques  Intellectuelles  et  Morales  de  I'EspSce 
Himiame  et  des  Causes  qui  Produisant  ces  Vari6- 
t&  Maladives,"  published  in  Paris  in  1859.  He 
says  (p.  5) :  "The  clearest  notion  we  can  form  of 
d^ieneracy  is  to  regard  it  as  a  morbid  deviation 
from  an  original  type.  This  deviation,  even  if  at 
the  outset  it  was  ever  so  slight,  contained  trans- 
missible elements  of  such  a  nature  that  any  one 
bearing  in  him  the  germs  becomes  more  and  more 
incapable  of  fulfilling  his  functions  in  the  world; 
and  mental  progress,  already  checked  in  his  own 
person,  finds  itself  menaced  also  in  his  descend- 
ants." Such  degeneracy  shows  itself,  according 
to  many  writers,  and  particularly  Lombroso,  in 
his  "LUomo  Delinquente,"  in  certain  physical 
characteristics  termed  stigtnata,  such  as  deformi- 
ties, stinted  grovrth,  asymmetry,  etc.  Max  Nor- 
dau,  however,  argues  that  there  are  also  certain 
mental  stigmata  which  appear  in  degeneracy 
when  coupfed  with  affinity  lor  art  or  literature. 
Such  higher  degenerates  he  considers  to  dwell  in 
the  borderland  between  reason  and  pronotmced 
madness.  These  mental  stigmata  he  considers  to 
be  the  lack  of  moral  sense  or  of  moral  proportion, 
egoism,  impulsiveness,  emotionalism,  despond- 
ency, fear;  a  predilection  for  idle  reverie,  doubts, 
and  curious  stu-misings  as  to  the  catises  of  the 
tmiverse,  mysticism,  etc.  His  book,  which  has 
been  by  many  received  as  an  able  contribution  to 
modem  thought,  and  by  others  as  a  weak  and 
sometimes  ignorant  criticism  upon  new  forms  of 
art  and  literature,  is  a  minute  analysis  of  many  of 
the  foremost  works  of  art  and  literature  of  the  day, 
with  the  residt  of  convicting  most  of  the  artists 
and  litterateurs  of  the  day  of  being,  accor^ng  to 
Nordau,  degenerate. 

We  have  referred  to  this  book  to  show  how 
wide  is  the  range  that  has  been  covered  by  the 
word  d^enerate.  The  causes  that  produce  such 
an  imdefined  and  such  an  undefinable  phenome- 
non must  be  themselves  undefined  and  undefin- 
able. Onlv  some  of  them  can  be  here  noted,  and 
one  must  beware  of  too  exact  statements,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  degree  to  which  different  causes 
contribute  to  producing  character  and  ability  be- 
low the  norm.  The  main  causes  we  can  here  only 
name,  for  a  disctission  of  them  referring  the 
reader  to  their  respective  heads.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  met  by  the  old  question,  how  far 
environment  and  heredity  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  character,  and  how  far  men  form  their 
own  characters.  Without  entering  into  questions 
of  philosophy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  results 
of  modem  carefid  investigation  upon  this  point. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Warner,  in  his  "American  Chanties" 
(p.  34),  has  tabulated  the  results  of  careful  inves- 
tigations as  to  the  prime  causes  of  poverty,  con- 
ducted by  trained  charity  organization  visitors 
in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and 
New  York,  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  London,  and 
results  tabulated  by  Bshmert  for  seventy-six 
German  cities.  This  tabulates  practically  aU  the 
scientific  investigations  that  have  been  made. 
The  details  are  given  in  the  article  Poverty,  in 
the  section  on  its  causes.  We  here  simply  point 
out  some  of  its  results.  According  to  this  table, 
in  all  the  different  investigations  taken  by  men 
and  women,  humanitarians,  tho  not  socialistically 
inclined,  only  from  3.7  to  43.3  per  cent  of  the  cases 
were  fotmd  to  be  primarily  due  to  causes  indi- 
cating misconduct,  while  the  causes  indicating 
misfortune  are  put  at  from  46.4  to  93.5  per  cent. 
According  to  this  showing,  then,  poverty — and 
since  poverty  and  degeneration  usually  are  as- 
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sociated,  degeneration — is  very'much  more  due  to 
misfortune  than  misconduct.    And  even  in  cases 

of  poverty  due  to  misconduct,  one 
Kiieandnot  '^^^  ^  ^°  means  be  sure  how  much 
"'"^'V*  of  the  misconduct  is  due  to  bad  en- 
jrigfyr^gj,.  vironment  or  bad.heredity.  Miscon- 
^^™''        duct  causes  much  poverty— of  that  ■ 

there  is  no  question ;  but  that  jjoverty 
also  causes  much  misconduct,  such  as  drinking, 
prostitution,  crime,  theft,  can  no  more  be  ques- 
tioned. How  much  tendency,  too,  to  drinking, 
prostitution,  and  crime  is  inherited,  who  can  say? 
Cases  like  the  Jukes  show  the  terrible  power  of 
heredity.  The  extent  to  which  people  tniis  form 
their  own  characters,  as  taught  by  modem  science, 
is  reduced  to  the  lowest  proportions.  That  people 
can,  however,  rise  out  of  the  lowest  environment 
to  the  highest  character,  numerous  instances  indi- 
cate ;  but  how  far  this  is  due  to  heredity  remains 
still  to  be  ascertained. 

Coming  to  the  question  as  to  whether  heredity 
or  environment  is  the  more  effective  cause,  we  are 
again  on  a  contested  field  in  biological  controversy. 
Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  is  mainly  based  on 
the  belief  that  heredity  accounts  for  much,  and 
that  acquired  characteristics  can  be  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Professor  Weismann  denies  this. 
Science  to-day  is  undecided  upon  the  point,  tend- 
ing perhaps,  however,  to  the  position  that  while 
Weismann  may  not  be  wholly  right,  and  acquired 
characteristics  may  sometimes  be  transmitted, 
yet  for  the  future  race  selection  has  more  to  do 
with  character  them  environment,  and  acquired 
character  cannot  largely  be  transmitted.     This, 

however,  does  not  prevent  environ- 
HaredltT  or  '"^"^  from  being  for  the  individual 
Envin^ent  ^"'^  important  than  heredity,  which 

seems  to-day  largely  proved.     For 

further  details  upon  this  point,  how- 
ever, see  Heredity. 

_  Coming  to  the  question  of  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  environment  that  produce  degjen- 
eration  in  the  individual,  perhaps  the  first  that 
should  be  named  is  lack  of  employment.  This 
has  the  highest  percentages  of  any  single  cause  of 
poverty  in  Professor  Warner's  table,  its  percen- 
tages running  from  a. a  per  cent  to  32.5  per  cent, 
while  insufficient  employment  and  poorly  paid 
employment  carry  the  percentage  much  higher. 
Not,  perhaps,  so  much  as  a  cause  of  poverty,  since 
it  is  rather  a  result  of  poverty,  but  certainly 
among  the  very  foremost  causes  of  degeneration 
is  the  lack  of  a  good  home.  This  is  probably  the 
supreme  cause  of  degeneration  as  far  as  environ- 
ment goes,  mainly  because  it  is  that  which  most 
affects  the  early  years,  when,  by  all  experience, 
character  is  the  most  impressionable .  The  point  is 
too  well  known,  however,  to  need  dwelling  upon 
here.     For  confirmation  of  it,  see  Poverty. 

It  should,  perhaps,  however,  be  suggested,  too, 
that  in  noticing  the  terrible  effects  upon  character 
of  lack  of  homes  and  poor  homes,  one  should  not 
forget  the  terrible  results  upon  character  of  un- 
happy homes,  of  tmhappy  marriages,  and  family 
quarrels.     (See  Family.) 

Professor  Warner  puts  as  a  most  palpable  social 
cause  of  degeneration  accidents,  and  shows  how 
in  one  year,  ending  June  30,  189a,  a8,a68  men  in 
railway^  employ  were  injured  on  the  railways  of 
the  United  States,  or  one  man  for  every  twenty- 
nine.  (See  Railways.)  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  worst  results  of  accidents  are  often  not 
the  direct  results,  but  the  indirect,  when  homes 
are  broken  up  through  the  inabilty  of  the  bread- 


winner to  maintain  the  family.  Akin  to  this  is 
the  effect  of  unhealthy  trades.  The  effect  of  this, 
however,  on  the  individual  and  the  family  can  be 
seen  only  in  studying  the  relative  death-rates, 
and  perhaps  even  more  the  relative  sick-rates 
that  prevail  in  different  occupations.  According 
to  statistics  prepared  by  Josef  Kdrdski,  as  quoted 
by  Professor  Warner  (idem., p.  104),  if  we  start  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  with  i  ,000  persons  of  each 
class,  there  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  thirty-five 
years,  of  merchants,  587 ;  of  tailors,  421;  of  shoe- 
makers, 376;  of  servants,  ago;  of  day  laborers, 
°nly  353.  The  total  number  of  years  of  life  for 
the  merchants  will  be  38,501,  and  of  the  laborers 
only  33,317,  while,  worse  yet,  of  the  years  falling 
to  the  laborer,  i  ,493  wiU  be  years  of  sickness, 
while  of  the  merchants'  years  only  834  will  be 
years  of  sickness.  Such  are  some  of  the  social 
causes  of  degeneration. 

Among  the  causes  which  may  be  considered 
under  misconduct,  the'  most  recent  thought  gives 
a  larger  place  to  sensuaUty  than  to  intemperance. 
It  is  often  not  easy  to  tabulate  this 
■«ii«n»Hfw  *s  *  cause;  but,  says  Professor  War- 
'^  ner:  "Careful  observers  believe  it  to 
be  a  more  constant  and  fundamental 
cause  of  degeneration  than  intemperance.  It 
certainly  effects  degeneration  of  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  type  in  a  much  larger  number  of 
persons.  It  persists  almost  to  the  end  in  the 
most  degenerate  stock,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
operative  among  the  healthier  classes."  It  has, 
however,  been  comparatively  Uttle  studied.  The 
effects  of  venereal  disease  have  been  treated  at 
leilgth,  but  the  amount  of  vitality  burned  out 
through  lust  has  never  been  and,  perhaps,  never 
can  be  adequately  measured .  Above  all,  it  brings 
multitudes  of  unhealthy  children  into  the  world, 
often  to  be  neglected  aner  birth.  (See  Illegiti- 
macy.) 

Intemperance  is  much  more  readily  recognized 
as  a  cause  of  degeneration.  Says  Professor  War- 
ner :  ' '  Probably  nothing  in  the  tables  of  the  causes 
of  poverty,  as  ascertained  by  cold 
j^t^^^^^  coimting,  will  more  surprize  the 
ummpanaoB  average  reader  than  the  fact  that  in- 
temperance is  held  to  be  the  chief 
cause  in  only  from  one  fifteenth  to  one  fifth  of 
the  cases,  and  that  where  an  attempt  is  made  to 
learn  in  how  many  cases  it  had  a  contributory  in- 
fluence, its  presence  cannot  be  traced  at  ail  in 
more  than  38.1  per  cent  of  the  cases.  (See 
Poverty.)  Professor  Warner  sums  up  the  case 
by  saying:  "The  general  conclusion  regarding 
drink  as  a  cause  of  poverty  is  sufficiently  wdl 
formulated  by  Mr.  Booth.  'Of  drink  in  all  its 
combinations,  adding  to  every  trouble,  under- 
mining every  effort  after  good,  destrojring  the 
home  and  cursing  the  young  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  stories  tell  enough.  It  does  not  stand 
as  apparent  chief  cause  in  as  many  cases  as 
sickness  and  old  age,  but  if  it  were  not  for  drink, 
sickness  and  old  age  could  be  better  met.' "  Such 
are  the  chief  social  causes  of  degeneration,  but  by 
no  means  all.  Speculation  in  the  market,  hope- 
lessness and  discouragement  in  business — -all  are 
causes.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
personal  degeneration  have  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned— the  psvchic  causes.  These  may  be  oftoi 
connected  with  religion.  When  in  early  years 
moral  teachings  have  been  combined  with  certain 
religious  dogma,  it  often  happens  that  when  in 
later  years  the  religious  dogmas  are  given  up, 
there  results,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  moral  chaos. 
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Probably  far  more  demoralizing  both  in  extent 
and  d^free,  and  especially  to  the  young,  is  the 
skeptiasm  as  to  honor  and  virtue  which  results 
from  seeing  those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to 
respect  at  the  church  commit  acts  contrary  to 
their  profession.  The  degeneration  of  character 
that  arises  from  this  source  can  never  be  measured, 
but  it  mttst  be  amone  the  most  operative  causes. 
Such  considerations,  however,  lead  us  into  fields 
too  wide  to  be  covered  here,  and  apart  from  the 
limitations  of  this  cyclopedia.  Yet  this  and  a 
htmdred  other  similar  psychological  forces  must 
never  be  forgotten  in  their  effect  upon  character. 
How  fa.r  such  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  de- 
generation affect  the  question  of  the  wisest  meth- 
ods in  social  reform  different  minds  will  differently 
estimate.  Socialists  argue  that  all  modem  sci- 
ence tends  to  show  that  character  is  almost  wholly 
the  result  of  environment,  and  hence  that  by  giv- 
ing right  environment  vice  and  crime  will  disap- 
pear, and  gradiially  a  race  be  developed  capable 
of  what  is  to-day  impossible.  Individualists, 
while  not  denying  the  power  of  environment 
upon  character,  fear  that  socialism  will  result  in 
weakened  character  and  impaired  individuality, 
by  tending  to  make  men  rely  too  much  upon  so- 
ciety. (See  Evolution;  Individualism:  Phys- 
ical Degeneration;  Povbrty;  Prostitution; 
Socialism.) 

RiraiEHCEs:  American  ChoritUs,  by  A.  G.  Warner,  chaps, 
ii.-v.,  189s;  PritKipUs  of  Biology,  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
concludins  chaps.,  i8gi;  Hirtiiiy.oy  August  Weismana: 
Psydme  Factors  of  Cmliiation,  by  Lester  Ward,  18^13; 
Abnormal  Man,  by  Arthur  McDonald,  1893:  DtgtturattoH, 
by  B.  R.  Lankester:  Dtgtntralioii,  by  Max  Nordau;  U*btr 
din  Rkdackritt  in  dor  Natur,  by  Weismann. 

DB  LECH,  DANIEL:  Socialist;  editor  of  The 
People;  bom  in  Cura9ao,  Dutch  West  Indies,  off 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  1858.  Came  to  the  United 
States  from  Europe,  1873;  graduate  Columbia 
Law  School.  Lectured  on  diplomacy  at  Colum- 
bia School  of  Political  Economy;  supported 
Henry  George  1886;  joined  Knights  of  Labor 
1888;  became  interested  in  Nationalism  1889; 
joined  Socialist  Labor  Party  1890.  Growing 
more  revolutionary  in  his  methods,  and  opposing 
working  with  the  trade-unions  as  the  Soci^ 
Democratic  Party  does  a  split  resulted,  and  Mr. 
De  Leon  led  in  foimding  the  Socialist  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance  1895.  He  has  since  been  the 
leader  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  as  opposed 
to  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  (See  Socialism.) 
In  189a  he  founded  The  People  fa  weekly  paper) 
and  in  1900  The  Daily  People.  A  lessening  num- 
ber of  irreconcilable  Socialists  stand  with  him  as 
opposed  to  the  main  Socialist  Party,  altho  his 
party  perhaps  correctly  claims  to  represent  the 
original  Socialist  Party.  A ddress :  2-6  New  Reade 
Street,  New  York. 

DEMAnD  AUD  SUPPLY:  In  political  economy 
demand  and  supi>ly  may  best  be  considered  to- 
gether as  correlatives.  Demand  is  the  desire  to 
purchase  and  possess  coupled  with  the  power  of 
fwchasing;  sometimes  cailed,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, effectual  demand — a  phrase  originated  by 
Adan  Smith.  Cairns  ("PoUtical  Economy,"  I. 
n.,  sec.  a)  defines  demand  as  "the  desire  for 
commodities  or  services  seeking  its  end  by  an 
<tfer  of  general  purchasing  power."  Supply  is 
the  amount  or  quantity  of  any  commodity  that 
is  on  the  market  and  is  available  for  purchase. 
Cairns  defines  it  (ibid.)  as  "the  desire  for  general 
purchasing  power,  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  of 


specific  commodities  or  services."  As,  then,  the 
things  are  correlate,  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand are  correlated.  Marshall  states  them  thus; 
first  of  Demand  ("Economics  of  Industry,"  pp. 
6^71): 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  larger  the 
stock  which  sellers  determine  to  sell,  the  lower  will  be  the  price 
at  which  it  can  be  got  rid  of.  Vice  versa,  the  lower  the 
price  at  which  anything  is  offered  for  sale,  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  it  which  can  be  sold  off.  Examples  occur  to  us 
every  day.  In  a  good  apple  year,  the  price  of  apples  is  low; 
in  a  Dad  year  it  irhigh.  At  the  end  of  the  season  a  fashion- 
able shop  sells  off  at  a  great  reduction,  and  ao  gets  many  cus- 
tomers. .  .  . 

The  lower  the  price  that  a  man  has  to  pay  for  a  thing,  the 
more  of  it  is  he  likely  to  buy.  A  fall  in  price  will  not,  indeed, 
make  every  purchaser  increase  his  purchases.  It  might  in  the 
case  of  sugar;  it  would  not  in  the  case  of  carpets.  But  a  fall 
in  the  price  01  carpets  would  induce  some  of  the  householders 
in  a  large  market  to  buy  new  carpets;  just  as  an  unhealthy 
autumn  increases  the  mortality  of  a  large  town,  tho  many 
persons  are  uninjured  by  it.  For  in  a  large  market  there 
must  be  some  who  are  doubting  whether  to  replace  an  old 
carpet  by  a  new  one;  and  their  decision  will  be  affected  by  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  carpets.  There  will  not  be  any  exact 
relation  between  the  fall  in  i>rice  and  the  increase  of  demand. 
A  fall  of  one  tenth  in  the  price  may  increase  the  sales  by  a 
twentieth  or  by  a  quarter,  or  it  may  double  them.  But  in 
a  large  market  every  fall  in  price  will  cause  an  increase  of 
demand.     The  law  of  demand  then  is: 

The  amount  of  a  commodity  which  finds  purchasers  in  a 
market  in  a  given  time  depends  on  the  price  at  which  it  is 
offered  for  sale,  and  varies  so  that  the  amount  demanded  is 
increased  by  a  fall  in  price  and  diminished  by  a  rise  in  price. 
Its  price  measures  its  final  utility  to  each  purchaser — that  is, 
the  value  in  use  to  him  of  that  portion  of  it  which  it  is  only 
just  worth  his  while  to  buy. 

Of  Supply  Marshall  says  (p.  76) ; 

The  interest  of  every  producer  of  a  commodity  is  always 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  it  that  is  being  produced  for  mar- 
ket. If  this  amount  seems  likely  to  be  small,  so  that  its 
price  will  rise  above  its  expenses  of  production,  he  will 
produce  as  much  as  he  can,  so  as  to  derive  as  much  benefit  as 
possible  from  the  high  price  which  he  anticipates.  -If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  brought  to  market  seems  likely 
to  be  so  great  that  its  price  will  fall  below  its  expenses  at 
production,  then  he  will  check  his  own  production  so  fkr  as 
he  conveniently  can.  So  that  if  the  price  of  a  commodity  is 
likely  to  be  higher  than  its  expenses  of  production,  it  is  the 
interest  of  each  producer  to  do  what  he  can  to  increase  the 
wpply;  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  lower  the  price  toward  its 
expense*  of  production.  And  if  its  price  is  likely  to  be 
lower  than  its  expenses  of  production^  it  is  the  interest  of  each 
producer  to  do  what  he  can  to  check  the  supply;  and  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  raise  the  price  toward  the  expenses  of  production. 
That  is  to  say: 

Every  producer  of  a  commodity  calculates  the  price  at 
which  be  will  be  able  to  sen  it,  and  the  expenses  of  producing 
it.  He  thus  determines  whether  to  increase  or  diminish  his 
production.  If  there  is  free  competition — that  is,  if  he  is  not 
acting  in  combination  with  other  producers — he  increases  or 
diminishes  his  supply  according  as  the  price  of  the  commodity 
seems  likely  to  be  greater  or  less  than  its  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. Thus  he  is  led  by  his  own  interests  to  act  in  the  same 
way  as  be  would  if  his  only  object  were  to  regulate  the  amount 
produced  so  that  it  could  ]ust  be  sold  off  at  a  price  equal  to  its 
expenses  of  production. 

This  law  of  supply  may  be  called  the  law  of  normal  supply, 
because  it  refers  to  the  results  that  are  in  the  long  run  brought 
about  by  free  competition.  Of  course,  all  the  expesises  of 
raoduction  of  a  thing  are  themselves  liable  to  variation. 
Wages  may  rise  and  fall,  the  rate  of  interest  may  rise  and  fall; 
and  so  on. 

Putting  these  two  laws  together,  Marshall  goes 
on  to  say: 

The  laws  of  demand  and  supply  tell  us  that  a  rise  in  price 
lessens  the  amount  demanded  and  increases  that  supplied, 
and  that  a  fall  in  price  increases  the  amount  demanded  and 
lessens  that  supplied.  This  competidon  tends  to  make  the 
exchange  value  such  as  just  to  "equate  supply  and  demand," 
i.  e.,  such  that  the  amount  that  people  are  willing  to  sell  at 
that  value  is  equal  to  the  amount  which  can  find  purchasers 
at  that  value.  This  tendency  of  competition  to  equate 
supply  and  demand  is  the  central  fact  01  the  theory  of  ex- 
change, whether  applied  to  normal  values  or  to  market 
fluctuations  of  value. 

Mill  says  on  this  point  ("Political  Economy," 
Book  III.,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  4) : 

Demand  and  supply,  the  quantity  demanded  and  the 
quantity  supplied,  will  be  made  equal.     If  unequal  at  any 
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moment,  compstition  equalizes  them,  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  done  ia  by  an  adjustment  of  the  value.  If  the 
demand  increases,  the  value  rises;  if  the  demand  diminishes, 
the  value  falls;  again,  if  the  supply  falls  off,  the  value  rises; 
and  faJls,  if  the  supply  is  increased.  The  rise  or  the  fall 
continues  until  the  demand  and  supply  are  again  e<^ual  to  one 
another;  and  the  value  which  a  commodity  will  bnng  in  any 
market  is  no  other  than  the  value  which,  in  thaf  market,  gives 
a  demand  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  existing  or  expected 
supply. 

The  above  are,  perhaps,  the  best  statements  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  has  played 
such  a  large  part  in  economic  thought  from  the 
davs  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  time.  It 
refers,  however,  as  already  stated,  only  to  articles 
which- are  not  monopolized,  and  also  which  cannot 
be  multiplied  indefinitely  at  pleasure.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  first  case,  see  Monopoly.  Other 
articles  have  no  exchange  value  and  these  need  not 
be  studied  in  the  science  of  exchange,  to  which  the 
subject  of  demand  and  supply  belongs.  Never- 
theless, these  exceptions  should  alwajrs  be  borne 
in  mind,  especially  at  the  present,  when  there  is  so 
little  of  free  competition  m  many  indtistries  and 
so  much  of  combmation.  The  importance  of  the 
so-called  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  has 
hitherto  played  a  part  in  economic  thought,  is 
thus  being  very  rapidly  diminished.  Certainlv, 
at  least,  generalizations  that  have  been  so  rashly 
made  on  the  subject  must  be  carefully  scrutinized, 
if  not  avoided.  To  say,  as  is  not  infrequently 
done,  that  demand  is  the  cattse  of  supply,  is  as 
rash  as  to  say  that  supply  creates  demand.  Many 
inventions  have  come  into  the  market  before 
there  was  an  (effectual)  demand  for  them;  and 
for  many  demands,  as  tor  flying  machines,  there 
is  no  supply.  No  amount  of  demand  will  supply 
a  Shakespeare,  and  no  amount  of  supply  can 
compel  a  demand  for  professors  of  Sanskrit. 
These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  many 
limits  there  are  to  the  working  of  this  boasted 
law.  One  school  of  economic  thought,  the  eight- 
hour  philosophy,  denies  that  demand  has  any- 
thing to  do,  for  example,  in  determining  either 
price  or  wages;  but  for  this,  see  Value;  Wages. 

DEMOCRACY:  A  system  of  government,  or 
the  state  where  a  government  exists,  according 
to  which  the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  is  exercised  directly  by 
them  or  by  representatives  chosen  by  them.  In 
Greece,  whence  we  derive  the  name  (t^i—t,  peo- 
ple, and  Kpattlr,  to  rule),  most  of  the  republics  or 
cities,  and  notably  Athens,  were,  at  their  best 
periods,  democracies,  if  by  the  word  f>eopU  in  the 
definition  of  democracy  is  meant  citisens.  Yet 
they  were  by  no  means  true  democracies,  because 
lar^e  classes  of  the  people — some  say  a  lar^e 
majority — were  slaves  and  not  considered  citi- 
zens, and  had  no  voice  in  the  government.  Some 
even  question  whether  the  United  States  is  a 
democracy,  since  even  here  a  large  half  of  the 
people — ^tiie  women — do  not  vote.  (See  Woman 
SuppRAOE.)  Many  writers,  like  Aristotle,  claim 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  all  classes 
of  the  people  vote  to  constitute  a  democracy. 
He  believes  that  suffrage  should  be  limited  to  the 
citizen  class.  Where  all  vote,  he  says,  it  is  an 
ochlocracy,  or  mob  government.  A  modern 
author.  Professor  Burgess,  of  Columbia  ("Politi- 
cal Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  i.,  p. 
72),  defines  democracy  as  applied  to  the  State  as 
the  rule  of  the  majority.  On  the  other  hand, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  "Representative  Gov- 
ernment," makes  the  rule  of  all,  not  of  a  majority, 


and  certainly  not  of  a  class,  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy.    He  says: 

The  pure  idea  of  democracy,  according  to  its  definitioo,  is 
the  government  of  the  whole  people  by  the  whole  people 
equally  represented.  Democracy,  as  commonly  conceived 
and  hitherto  practised,  is  the  government  of  the  whole  people 
by  a  mere  majority  of  the  people,  exclusively  represented. 
Tm  former  is  synonymous  with  the  equality  of  all  citixena; 
tile  latter,  strangely  confounded  with  it,  is  a  government  of 
privilege,  in  &var  of  the  numerical  majority,  who  alone 
possess  practically  any  voice  in  the  State.  This  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  are 
now  taken,  to  the  complete  disfranchisement  of  minorities. 

The  coxifusion  of  ideas  here  is  great,  but  it  is  bo  easily 
cleared  up,  that  one  would  suppose  the  slightest  indication 
would  be  sttffident  to  place  the  matter  in  its  true  light  before 
any  mind  of  avera^  intelligence.  It  would  be  so  but  for  the 
power  of  habit;  owing  to  which  the  simplest  idea,  if  unfamiliar, 
has  as  great  difficulty  in  making  its  way  to  the  mind  as  a  far 
more  complicated  one.  That  the  minority  must  yield  to  the 
majority,  the  smaller  number  to  the  greater,  is  a  familiar 
idea;  and  accordingly  men  think  there  is  no  necessity  for 
using  their  minds  any  further,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  them 
that  there  is  any  medium  between  allowing  the  smaller 
numbo-  to  be  equally  powerful  with  the  greater,  and  blotting 
out  the  smaller  numoer  altogether. 

He  then  goes  on  to  make  a  strong  plea  for  Pro- 
portional Rbprbsbntation,  and  says: 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  virtual  blotting  out 
of  the  mmority  is  no  nece^ary  or  natural  consequence  of 
&eedom;  that,  far  from  having  any  connection  with  democ- 
racy, it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  first  principle  of 
democracy,  representation  m  proportion  to  numbers.  It  is 
an  essential  |»xt  of  demotracy  that  minorities  should  be 
adequately  represented.  No  rtad  democracy,  nothing  but  a 
false  show  of  democracy,  is  passible  without  it. 

Of  the  advantages  of  democracy,  he  says: 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  ideally  best  form 
of  government  is  that  in  which  the  sovereignty,  or  supreme 
controlling  power  in  the  last  resort,  is  vested  m  the  entire 
aggregate  ox  the  community;  every  dtisen  not  only  having  a 
voice  in  the  exercise  of  that  ultimate  sovereignty,  but  being, 
at  least  occasionally,  called  on  to  take  an  actual  part  in  the 
government,  by  the  personal  discharge  of  some  public  func- 
tion, local  or  general.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  great  discouragement  to  an  individual,  and  a  still 
greater  one  to  a  class,  to  be  left  out  of  the  constitution;  to  be 
reduced  to  plead  from  outside  the  door  to  the  arUteis  ci  their 

destiny,  not  taken  into  consultation  within. 

The  maximum  of  the  invigorating  effect  of 
AdvUltagM  freedom  upon  the  character  is  only  obtained 

when  the  person  acted  on  either  is,  or  is  looldn^ 

forward  to  becoming  a  dtisen  as  fully  privi- 
leged as  any  other.  What  is  still  more  important  than  even 
this  matter  of  feeling  is  the  practical  disdpline  which  the 
character  obtains  from  the  occasional  demand  made  upon  ^M 
dtizens  to  exerdse,  for  a  time  and  in  their  turn,  some  social 
function.  It  is  not  suffidently  considered  how  little  there 
is  in  most  men's  ordinary  life  to  give  any  largeness  either 
to  their  conceptions  or  to  tlwir  sentiments.  Their  work  is  a 
routine;  not  a  labor  of  love,  but  of  self-interest  in  the  most 
elementary  form,  the  satisfaction  of  daily  wants;  ndther  the 
thing  done  nor  the  process  of  doing  it  introduces  the  mind  to 
thoughts  or  feelings  extending  beyond  individuals;  if  instruc- 
tive boola  are  within  their  reach,  there  is  no  stimulus  to  read 
them;  and  in  most  cases  the  individual  has  no  access  to  any 
person  of  cultivation  much  superior  to  his  own.  Giving  him 
something  to  do  for  the  public  supplies,  in  a  measure,  all  these 
defidencies.  If  drciunstancea  allow  the  amount  of  public 
duty  assigned  him  to  be  considerable,  it  makes  him  an  educated 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  social  system 
and  moral  ideas  of  antiquity,  the  practise  of  the  dicastery  and 
the  ecclesia  raised  the  intellectual  standard  of  an  average 
Athenian  dtizen  far  beyond  anything  of  which  there  is  yet 
an  example  in  any  other  mass  ot  men,  andent  or  modem. 
The  proofs  of  this  are  apparent  in  eyery  page  of  our  great 
historian  of  Greece. 

Still  more  salutary  is  the  moral  part  of  the  instruction 
afforded  by  the  partidpation  of  the  private  dtizen,  if  even 
rarely,  in  public  functions.  He  is  called  upon,  while  so 
engaged,  to  weigh  interests  not  his  own;  to  be  guided,  in  case 
of  conflicting  claims,  by  another  rule  than  his  private  par- 
tialities; to  apply,  at  every  turn,  prindples  and  maxims  which 
have  for  their  reason  of  existence  the  common  good;  and  ha 
usually  finds  associated  with  him  in  the  same  work  minds 
more  uuniliarized  than  his  own  with  these  ideas  and  opera- 
tions, whose  study  it  will  be  to  supply  reasons  to  his  under- 
standing, and  stimulation  to  his  feeling  for  the  general  in- 
terest. He  is  made  to  feel  himself  one  of  the  public,  and 
whatever  is  for  thdr  benefit  to  be  for  his  benefit.  Where  this 
school  of  public  spirit  does  not  e:<ist,  scarcely  any  sense  is 
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tntertained  that  fmvmte  penons,  in  no  eminent  aodal  ■itii&- 

tion,  owe  any  duties  to  society,  except  to  obey  the  laws  and 

nbmit  to  the  government.     Then  is  no  unselfish  sentiment 

ct  identificatiao  with  the  public.     Every  thought  or  feeling, 

either  of  interest  or  of  duty,  is  absorbed  m 

.,.         the  individual  and  in  tlie  family.     The  man 

MonlX^      never  thinks  of  any  collective  interest,  of  any 

objects  to  be  purchased  jointly  with  others,  but 

only  in  competition  with  them,  and  in  some 

meanire  at  their  expense.     A  neighbor  not  being  an  ally  or 

an  associate  since  he  is  never  engaged  in  any  common  under- 

taldng  for  }<nnt  benefit,  is  therefore  only  a  rival.     Thus  even 

private  molality  suSers.  while  public  is  actually  extinct. 

So  conceiving  of  democracy,  we  notice  here, 
the  briefly,  its_growth  and  steady  development 
in  the  world.  The  first  democracies  of  the  world 
were  undoubtedly  the  city-states  of  ancient 
Greece.  In  Sparta  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus 
(about  850  B.C.),  tho  maintaining  the  ancient 
double  monarchy,  introduced  institutions  largely 
democratic.  The  kings  became  little  more  than 
presidents  of  a  senate  elected  by  the  general 
assembly  of  citizens  over  sixty  years  of  age.  This 
assembly  (Jkr4\Xa)  could  accept  or  reject  all  laws 
and  decide  on  war  and  peace,  etc. 
q_^  Ephors  were  created  to  watch  over 
^fg^ogifgy  tbe  constitution.  The  immediate  re- 
innirniiaoy  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Taisc  Sparta  into  preemi- 
nence in  Greece — a  position  she  never 
wholly  lost  till  she  finally  fell,  last  of  the  Greek 
states,  before  the  power  of  Macedon.  Yet  her  de- 
mocracy was  little  more  than  a  military  oligarchy 
based  upon  birth  and  age.  Athens  was  more 
really  democratic  in  her  best  period.  After 
Codros,  the  last  of  her  kings  (1050  B.C.),  the 
Eupatrids  (nobles)  ruled  with  a  cotmcil  {fim\i) 
on  Mars  Hill  {Areopagus),  tho  all  citizens  could 
meet  in  the  agora  and  express  assent  or  dissent. 
The  Eupatrids  elected  archons,  first  for  life  and 
later  for  ten  years.  In  594  B.C.,  the  legislation 
of  Solon  created  constitutional  government,  ad- 
mitting all  citizens  to  a  share  in  power,  but  giving 
the  higher  orders  a  preponderating  influence.  This 
Jjave  way  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Pisistratidae 
tin  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes  (about  509  b.c.) 
introduced  a  complete  democracy,  so  far  as  free 
citizens  went.  All  such  could  vote.  Ten  stra- 
tegi,  elected  annually,  were  the  officers.  Then 
came  Athens'  classic  period  of  the  wars  with 
Persia  and  of  art  and  letters.  By  a  law  of  478 
B.C.  the  last  property  qualification  for  office  was 
swept  away.  Yet  the  continual  reelecting  of  a 
favorite  statesman  gave  the  republic  the  conti- 
nuity of  brilliant  leadership  like  that  of  Aristides, 
Cimon,  and  Pericles.  Yet  within  a  century  dis- 
satisfaction with  a  Sicilian  expedition  induced 
the  citizens  to  change  their  constitution  in  the 
direction  of  aristocracy,  resulting  finally  in  defeat 
by  the  Macedonian  kuigdom.  (For  the  ideals 
and  spirit  of  Greek  democracy,  see  Aristotle; 
Athens;  Plato;  Political  Sciencb.) 

Democracy  in  Rome  begins  508  B.C.,  when  the 

patricians  expelled  Tarquin,  the  last  of  the  kings. 

Rome  was  now  ruled  by  two  prjetors 

n,„^       or  consuls  elected  by  the  centuries,  in 

which    all    freemen    were    enrolled. 

Then  came  the  long  struggle  between 

the  patricians  and  plebeians ;  the  oppressions  of 

tJK  former;  the  secessions  of  the  latter  from  the 

tity;  the  creation  of  tribunes  to  defend  the  rights 

of  the  people ;  the  election  of  the  decemvirs ;  the 

Wum  to  the  consulate;  the  creation  of  censors 

«nd  military  tribunes;  the  growing  militarism; 

the  division  between  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 

■Krarian  laws  of  the  Gracchi;  the  triumph  of  the 

aristocracy;  the  creation  of  the  triumvirs;  the 


development  of  the  empire.  Yet  through  all 
these  changes  ran  the  ideal  of  the  people  as  sov- 
ereign. (See  Political  Science.)  Lecky  says 
("History  of  European  Morals,"  vol.  i.,  chap,  ii.) 
that  even  under  the  empire  "the  theory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  that  of  a  representative 
despotism.  The  various  offices  of  the  republic 
were  not  annihilated,  but  they  were  gradually 
concentrated  in  a  single  man." 

Democracy  among  Germanic  nations  begins 
with  the  mark  or  clan  where  the  eorls  or  earls 
(leading  men)  elected  their  chief  or  voted  war  and 
peace,  while  the  free  ceorls  or  churls  declared 
assent  by  the  clash  of  arms.  This  early  de- 
mocracy, however,  gradually  disappeared  in  the 
development  of  feudalism,  save  in  the  rights 
maintained  in  commtmities  like  the  Russian  mir, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  Landseemeinde,  the  Swiss 
cantons.  (See  Communism;  Referendum.) 
•  The  real  democracy  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rise  of  the  free  cities  and  centers  of 
art,  trade,  and  commerce,  like  Florence,  Pisa, 
Venice,  and  Genoa  in  the  south,  and  Hamburg, 
Nuremberg,  and  Frankfort  in  the  north.  (See 
City.)  The  southern  cities  aimed  at  avowed 
republicanism,  perhaps,  more  than  the  northern, 
but  save  for  fitful  periods,  as  in  Florence,  were 
really  under  dukes  and  aristocracies  more  than  the 
northern  cities.  In  the  northern  free  cities  one 
finds  the  real  parent  of  modem  democracy. 

Modem  democracy  begins  as  an  idea  with  the 

Christian  teaching  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 

the  Protestant  teaching  of  the  right  of  private 

judgment,  and  of  the  responsibility 

wja_^      of  the  individual  to  God  alone.     It 
•fi^^       is  developed  in  theory  in  the  social 
compact  by  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
the  various  French  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     (For  the  ideas  of  this  pe- 
riod, see  Natural  Rights.) 

But  all  history  enters  into  modem  democracy. 
Says  De  Tocqueville  in  the  introduction  to  ms 
' '  Democracy  in  America  " : 

We  shall  scarcely  meet  with  a  single  great  event  in  the 
lapse  of  700  years  which  has  not  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
equality.  .  .  .  The  gradtul  development  of  the  equality  of 
conditions  is  therefore  a  providential  fact,  and  it  possesses 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  divine  decree;  it  is  universal;  it  is 
durable;  it  constantly  eludes  all  human  interference,  and  all 
events  as  well  as  all  men  contribute  to  it. 

Democracy  began,  according  to  De  Tocqueville,  with  the 
Church,  when  the  clergy  opened  her  ranks  to  all  classes,  and 
'*the  being  who  as  a  serf  must  have  vegetated  in  perpetual 
bondage  took  his  place  as  a  priest  in  the  midst  of  nobles,  and 
not  inmquently  above  the  head  of  longs."  Next,  he  says, 
the  need  of  civil  laws  gave  the  legal  funcUonary  a  place  by 
the  mailed  baron.  Thirdly,  the  nobility  being  exhausted  by 
wan  and  the  lower  classes  enriched  by  commerce,  the  man  oi 
money  gained  position  by  the  side  of  the  man  of  birth.  Next, 
education,  science,  and  literature  opened  to  any  one  of 
ability  avenues  to  power.  "  In  the  eleventh  century  nobility 
was  beyond  all  price;  in  the  thirteenth  it  might  be  purchased; 
it  was  conferred  for  the  first  time  in  1270.  ...  It  sometimes 
happened  that  in  order  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  crown 
or  to  diminish  the  power  of  their  rivals,  the  nobles  granted  a 
certain  share  of  political  rights  to  the  people,  or,  more  fre- 

auently,  the  kings  permitted  the  lower  orders  to  enjoy  a 
egree  of  power,  with  the  intention  of  repressing  the  aristoc- 
racy. .  .  .  Some  assisted  democracy  by  their  talents;  others 
by  their  vices.  Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  reduced  every 
rank  beneath  the  throne  to  the  same  subjection;  Louis  XV. 
descended  himself  and  all  his  court  tmto  the  dust. 

But  modem  democracy  finds  its  first  chief 
actual  development  in  the  United  States,  tho 
descended  from  English  ancestry.  Parliament 
was  in  a  sense  the  continuation  or  revival  of  the 
ancient  Witenagemote,  or  meeting  of  the  wise  men 
(eorls)  of  all  England.  If  it  did  not  rule  England 
in  form,  it  did  rule  through  the  purse.     The  con- 
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nection  between  taxation  and  representation,  the 
idea  that  no  man  cotild  be  taxed  save  bv  his  own 
consent — that  and  the  kindred  idea  embodied  in 
the  Great  Charter  won  from  King  John,  that  no 
man  could  be  condemned  without  a  trial  by  his 
peers — "by  the  country"  (see  Jury),  lie  at  the 
oasis  of  English  and  American  ideas  of  freedom. 
The  overthrow  of  feudalism,  the  struggle  with 
Charles,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  development 
of  constitutional  government,  had  made  England 
to  an  extent  democratic  by  confiding  its  govern- 
ment to  a  Parliament  elected  by  a  limited  suf- 
frage to  represent  the  people.  The  American 
colonies  held  the  same  ideal  of  democracy,  no 
more  and  no  less.  The  doctrines  of  natural  rights 
and  the  social  compact  to  some  extent  found  ac- 
ceptance in  America;  but  this  was  balanced  by 
the  constructive  common  sense  of  an  English  race 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Burke,  the  consciousness 
of  national  development .  "No  men  were  less  rev- 
olutionary in  spirit,"  says  Bryce,  "than  the 
fathers  of  the  American  Revolution."  The  spirit 
of  George  Washington  and  John  Adams  was  op- 
posed to  the  ideas  of  Paine,  of  Rotisseau,  and  even 
of  Jefferson.  Hamilton  openly  preferred  mon- 
archy to  democracy,  which  he  feared  would  over- 
throw morals  and  property  and  end  in  despotism. 
American  democracy  was  thus  a  healthy  natural 
development  almost  forced  by  circumstances  on 
the  people,  and  developed  by  a  race  jealous  for 
rights.  (For  the  constitutional  development  of 
American'  democracy,  see  Centralization  ;  Con- 
stitution.) 

De  Tocqueville,  who  studied  America  in  1831.  found  one 

of  its  fundamental  characteristics  and  safeguards  to  be  its 

connection  between  liberty  and  religion.      'The  safeguard 

of  morality,"  he  says,  "is  religion,  and  morality  is  the  best 

security  of  law  and  the  surest  pledge  of  freedom."     Another 

great  tendency  -n-hich  he  finds  in  the  United  States  at  this 

period  is  one  to  decentralization.     The  town 

meeting  is  the  ideal.     This  results  in  weak, 

D0  ToMQ^   irregular  administration,  but  its  political^  re- 

,|t|  ■  ~^t suits  are  admirable  in  interesting  all  portions 

Tius-a  *iew  of  tj,,  land  in  government.  "The  town  meet- 
ing is  to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  to 
saence."  De  Tocqueville  believed  very  much 
more  in  the  future  of  the  state*  than  of  the  union;  he  believed 
that  would  go  to  pieces  when  the  states  desired  it  or  differed  in 
policy.  How  completely  his  view  has  been  disrwoved  is  well 
known,  but  he  touched  here  on  the  burning  question  of  Ameri- 
can politics  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  constitution 
of  the  federal  government,  however,  he  highly  praises.  Its 
balanced  division  of  powers  he  considers  necessary  and  ad- 
mirable. The  election  of  the  president  by  electors  he  terms 
a  most  happy  device.  He  deplores,  however,  the  custom  of 
electing  representatives  as  mere  delegates  bound  by  instruc- 
tiotis  as  tending  to  destroy  representative  government.  The 
practise  of  electing  judges  he  criticizes,  and  praises  the  in- 
dependence of  the  supreme  court;  tho,  speaking  of  the  power 
of  that  court  to  judge  as  to  the  constitutionality  and  therefore 
legality  of  any  bill,  ne  says,  "  A  more  imposing  judicial  power 
was  never  constituted  by  any  people."  He  tears  the  power 
of  majorities,  and  says  that  the  main  evil  of  democratic 
institutions  in  the  U.  S.  arises  "not  from  their  weakness, 
but  from  their  overpowering  strenj^h";  he  is  "not  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which  reigns  in  that  country 
as  at  the  very  inadequate  securities  which  exist  against 
tyranny.  ...  If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are 
destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  majority,  which  may  at  some  future  time 
urge  the  minority  to  desperation  and  oblige  them  to  have 
recourse  to  physical  force."  This  danger,  however,  is 
mitigated  by  the  absence  of  centralized  power,  the  wise  laws, 
and  especially  by  the  morality,  religion,  and  intelligence  of 
the  people.  "Despotism  may  govern  without  faith,  but 
liberty  cannot." 

With  these  institutions,  De  Tocqueville  lays,  "the  union  it 
as  happy  and  free  as  a  small  people  and  as  glorious  and  strong 
as  a  great  nation." 

Toe  effects  of  democracy  upon  the  people  of  the  V.  S., 
he  considers  to  be  to  pnxluce  mediocracy.  They  worship 
equality  more  than  liberty.  Great  political  parties,  he 
says,  have  disappeared.  The  country  contains  few  germs 
of  revolution;  America  has  factions  but  not  conapliBciea, 
the  race  of  statesmen  has  dwindled.  Universal  suffrage 
does  not  guarantee  wise  choice  of  ofliceii.    Oemoctacies  are 


better  in  times  of  peace  than  of 

activities  of  the   individual.     De  ' 

ceaseless  agitation  which  democratic  l 

duced  into  the  political  worid  influences  all  social  interoomae. 

I  am  not  sure  that  upon  the  whole  this  is  not  the  greatcct 

advanta^  of  democracy.     And  I  am  much  less  incuned  to 

applaud  It  for  what  it  does  than  for  what  it  causes  to  be  done." 

Such  was  the  view  of  the  most  careful  critic  of 
American  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  first 
third  of  the  present  century.  How  accurately  he 
judged  upon  some  points,  how  utterly  events  have 
proved  hup  wrong  upon  others,  is  apparent.  The 
union  is  stronger  to-day  than  the  states;  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  U.  S.  has  not  been  proved 
weak  in  war  or  fickle  in  time  of  peace.  Majorities 
have  rarely  been  tyrannical.  Of  the  faults  which 
have  appeared,  Mr.  Bryce,  writing  in  1888,  says 
("American  Commonwealth,"  ist  ed.,  chap, 
xcv.): 

We  have  seen  that  the  defects  commonly  attributed  to 
democratic  government  are  not  specially  characteristic  of  the 
United  States.  It  remains  to  inquire  what  are  the  peculiar 
blemishes  which  the  country  does  show.  .  .  . 

First,  a  certain  oonmionness  of  mind  and  tone,  a  want  of 
dignity  and  elevation  in  and  about  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  an  insensibility  to  the  nobler  aspects  and  finer  re- 
sponsitnlitiea  of  national  life. 

Secondly,  a  certain  apathy  among  the  luxurious  classes 
and  fastidious  minds,  who  find  themselves  of  no  more  account 
than  the  ordinary  ^voter,  and  are  disgusted  by  the  superficial 
viUgarities  of  public  life. 

Thirdly,  a  want  of  knowledge,  tact,  and  judgment  in  the 
details  oz  legislation,  as  well  as  in  administration,  with  an 
inadequate  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  these  kinds  of 
work,  and  of  the  worth  of  special  experience  and  skill  in 
dealing  with  them.  Because  it  is  incompetent,  the  multitude 
will  not  feel  its  incompetence,  and  will  not  seek  or  defer  to 
the  counsels  of  those  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity. 

Fourthly,  laxity  in  the  management  of  public  bunness. 

Mr.  Lecky,  however,  in  his  still  more  recent 
"Democracy  and  Liberty"  (1896),  is  much  more 
severe  on  the  U.  S.  Its  success  he  considers 
largely  due  to  its  wise  constitution  and  the  very 
favorable  circumstances  of  its  trial.  Yet  he 
points  out  no  little  corruption  (see  Corrup- 
tion), and  then  adds: 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  is  worse  than  corrup- 
tion.    It    IS    acquiescence    in    corruption.     No    feature    of 
American  life  stnkes  a  stranger  so  powerfully  as  the  extiaor- 
dinary  indifference,  partly  cynicism  and  partly  good  nature. 
with  which  notorious  frauds  and  notorious  corruption  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  are  viewed  by  American  public  opinion. 
Of  one  other  point  Mr.  Lecky  says:  "It  must,  I  think,  be 
added,  that  modem  democracy  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual  life. 
Jjf^tgf't       Democracy  levels  down  quite  as  much  as  it 
^j*jL         levels  up.     The  belief  in  the  equality  of  man. 
*  '"^         the  total  abstinence  of  the  spirit  of  reverence, 
the  apotheosis  of  the  average  judgment,  the 
fever  and   the    haste,    the   aavertising   and 
sensational  spirit  which  American  life  so  abundantly  gen- 
erates, and  wnich  the  American  press  so  vividly  reflects,  are 
little  favorable  to  the  production  of  great  works  of  beauty  or 
of  thought,  of  long  meditation,  of  sober  taste,  of  seiioas,  un- 
interrupted  study.     Such   works   have   been   produced   in 
America,  but  in  small  numbers  and  under  advene  conditions." 

So  far  Mr.  Lecky.  He  seems  to  consider  most 
of  these  faults  the  direct  natural  and  all  but  in- 
evitable result  of  democratic  institutions,  tho  he 
considers  them  "aggravated"  bv  the  unnecessary 
rule  that  congressmen  must  belong  to  the  states 
they  represent,  and  that  senators  should  receive 
large  salaries. 

Mr.  Lecky,  however,  does  not  seem  to  see  how 
far  political  corruption  in  America  is  the  result, 
not  of  democracy,  but  of  commercialism  and  that 
moneyed  aristocracy  which  De  Tocqueville  bade 
democrats  fear  sixty  years  ago.  Lecky  does, 
indeed,  say  that  the  industrialism  of  American 
life  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features,  and 
that  its  influence  on  politics  has  been  by  no  means 
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wholly  good ;  he  does  also  notice  the  fact  that  in 
wealuiy  America,  in  1893  alone,  30,000  miles  of 
oar  railwayspassed  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
and  says,  'Wiat  an  amotuit  of  gigantic  and  de- 
liberate dishonesty  as  well  as  -unscrupulous  gam- 
bling does  such  a  state  of  things  represent  I"  But 
lie  does  not  seenn  to  have  a  suspicion  how  far  cor- 
porations corrupt  democracy,  and  not  democracy 
corporations.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall  speak 
later.  We  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  the  result 
of  democracy  in  other  lands. 

French  democracy  was  bom  of  ideals  of  nat- 
ural rights  falling  on  a  nation  perhaps  more  des- 
poti«Sy  ruled  than  any  in  Europe.     These  ideals, 
-with  those  of  altruism,  as  Mr.  Kidd 
has  pointed  out  in  his  "Social  Evo- 


XliTOptt 


lution,"  made  even  the  aristocracy 


aware  that  their  position  was  unjust, 
i     and  prevented  their  effectually  opposing  the  up- 
rising of  the  opprest.     The  result  was  an  explo- 
sion.   Says  De  Tocqueville  of   French   democ- 
racy (Introduction  to  "Democracy  in  America"): 

Tbe   existence   of   democracy   was   seemingly   unknown 

when  on  a  sudden  it  tooie  possession  of  the  supreme  power. 

I       ...  The  theory  was  then  submitted  to  iu  caprices;  it  was 

!       vocshiped  as  tJie  idol  of  stieafftb,  until,  when  it  was  enfeebled 

ht  its  own  excesses,  the  leg^btor  conceived  the  rash  project 

«  annihilating  its  power,  instead  of  instructing  and  correcting 

its  vices.     The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  demo- 

ciatic  revolution  has  been  effected  only  in  the  material  parts 

I       of  Knety,  without  that  concomitant  change  in  laws,  ideas, 

custonu,  and  manners  which  was  necessary  to  render  such  a 

Rvolution  beneficial. 

This  view  of  a  French  opponent  of  democracy, 
written  sixty  years  ago,  is  to  a  less  extent  true 
to-day.  The  French  Revolution  was  one  of  the 
middle  classes  rather  than  of  the  lowest.  The 
mass  of  the  people  were  not  ready  for  it.  France, 
therefore,  during  the  century  has  .vibrated  be- 
tween emperor  and  commune.  Plebiscites  have 
served  tyrants.  Between  1800  and  1881  France 
had  eleven  revolutions  and  nineteen  successive 
constitutions,  and  between  1870  and  1894,  thirty- 
two  ministries. 

Still  democracy  has  steadily  grown,  and  is  now 
probably  more  firmly  established  in  Prance  than 
ever.  Her  su&age  is  all  but  imiversal,  the  main 
restrictions  on  her  democracy  being  in  the  Senate, 
and.  for  Paris,  in  its  lack  of  self-government .  (See 
Paws.)  No  one  is  enthusiastic  over  the  French 
Covemment.  Panama  scandals,  coquetting  with 
Russia,  the  steady  growth  of  her  national  debt 
and  of  taxation,  m  spite  of  her  widely  diffused 
land  propertT  and  her  popular  loans,  have  made 
socialism  and,  to  a  less  extent  anarchism,  the  pop- 
ular idols  in  France. 

Switzerland  is  undoubtedly  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries 
m  Europe.  Her  well-known  referendum  and 
initiative  we  consider  under  that  head.  In  Swit- 
zerland far  more  than  in  America  the  people  rule. 
This  is  undoubtedly  in  part  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  her  territory  and  of  the  fact  that  her  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  have  not  called 
into  existence  the  great  corporations  which  domi- 
nate and  corrupt  American  politics;  but  beUevers 
■  in  democracy  argue  that  Switzerland  shows  that 
the  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy  is  more  de- 
inocTacy.  Prance  and  America,  they  say,  are 
plutocracies.  With  the  referendum  and  the  ini- 
tiative, so  that  the  legislative  power  is  with  the 
people,  with  a  president  (see  Switzerland)  who 
»  little  more  than  a  figurehead,  with  a  govern- 
ment largely  decentralized  between  cantons  and 
municipalities,  with  a  judiciary  not  allowed  to 


enslave  a  people  by  interpreting  a  constitution 
framed  in  other  days  for  other  needs,  Switzerland 
is  really  democratic,  and  tho  not  a  land  of  extreme 
wealth,  she  holds  high  rank  in  popular  learning, 
industry,  and  prosperity  for  her  people. 

Other  countries  in  Europe,  tho  nominally 
monarchies,  are,  as  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Belgium,  almost  as  democratic  in  many  respects 
as  America  or  France.  In  the  extent  of  national 
as  opposed  to  municipal  suffrage,  they  rank 
almost  with  America.  (See  Elections.)  They 
groan  under  standing  armies,  but  so  does  repulj- 
lican  Prance.  Their  legislatures  represent  the 
classes  more  than  the  masses;  but  England  has 
some  sixty  labor  men  in  Parliament,  Germany 
forty-three  Socialists  in  her  Reichstag,  France 
seventy-five,  Austria  eighty-two  in  their  various 
Parliaments,  while  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  there  are  no  working  men.  Where  do  the 
people  most  truly  rule  ? 

Coming  now  to  the  arguments  for  and  against 
democracy,  Mr.  Lecky,  its  latest  critic,  says  of  its 
evil  results: 

"  Sometimes  the  voter  wiQ  be  directly  bribed  or  intimidated. 
He  will  vote  for  money  or  for  drink  or  in  order  to  win  the 
favor  or  avert  the  displeasure  of  someone  who  is  more  power- 
ful than  himself.  ...  A  still  larger  number  of  votes  will  be 
won  by  persistent  appeals  to  class  cupidities,  ...  If  the 
poorest,  most  numerous,  and  most  ignorant  class  can  be 
persuaded  to  hate  the  smaller  class,  and  to  vote  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  them,  the  (nrty  mana({er  will  have 
achieved  his  end.  ...  As  education  advances 
newspapers  arise  which  are  intended  solely 
TTnflLTOrabla  '°r  ^™*  purpose,  and  they  are  often  almost 
_l  the  only  reading  of  great  numbers  of  vcteis. 

'^**  As  far  as  the  most  ignorant  class  have  opinions 
ol  their  own,  they  will  be  of  the  vaguest  and 
most  childlike  nature.  ...  A  man  will  vote 
blue  or  yellow  as  his  father  did  before  him.  .  .  .  A  few  strong 
biases  <n  class  or  creed  will  often  display  a  great  vitality. 
Large  numbers,  also,  will  naturally  vote  on  what  is  called 
'the  turnabout  system.'  ...  A  bad  harvest  or  some  other 
disaster  over  which  the  government  can  have  no  more  in- 
fluence than  over  the  march  of  the  planets  will  produce  a 
discontent  that  will  govern  dubious  votes.  .  .  .  'The  evil  of 
evils  in  our  present  politics  is  that  the  constituencies  can  no 
longer  be  fully  trusted,  and  that  their  power  is  so  nearly 
absolute.  .  .  .  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  politics  in  our 
day  is  coming  to  be  whether,  at  the  last  resort,  the  world 
should  be  governed  by  its  ignorance  or  by  its  intelligence." 
Some  results  of  democracy  Lecky  considers  to  be  a  lowered 
character  of  parliamentary  government  over  all  Europe  and 
America.  All  countries  give  a  sigh  of  relief  when  legislatures 
are  prorogued.  Wealth  still  rules,  but  wealth  of  the  worst 
land!  Taxes  and  debts  are  increased,  one  class  "has  the 
power  of  voting  taxes,  which  another  class  must  almost  ex- 
clusively pay."  Group  system  and  log-tolling  are  developed, 
machines  govern  parties. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this.  Even 
Lecky  has  to  admit  that  democratic  institutions 
have  enormously  advanced  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  popular  education,  have  made  enor- 
mous strides  in  caring  for  the  public  health,  have 
aided  factory  legislation,  have  been  favorable  to 
religious  liberty. 

It  is  true  that  he  carefully  shows  that  popular  education 
does  not  accomplish  all  the  good  sometimes  claimed,  but  yet 
he  cannot  bring  himself  to  acttuUly  oppose,  and  he  has  to 
admit  that  opposition  to  much  education  for 
the  toiling  classes  was  a  Tory  doctrine,  and 
T^ygf^Ua    that  under  democracy  "hardly  any  change 
--l  in  our  generation  has  been  more  marked  than 

'**w  jjint  wmch  has  made  education  of  the  poor  one 

of  the  main  functions  of  the  government.  ..." 
"At  the  same  time,"  he  says,  " the  standard  of 
popular  and  free,  or,  in  other  words,  state  paid  education, 
seems  steadily  rising."  Sanitary  reform  he  calls  "perhaps 
the  noblest  legislative  achievement  of  our  age."  Of  religious 
liberty  he  says.  "On  the  whole.  demo<:racies,  at  least  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  seem  to  me  favorable  to  religious  liberty." 
No  forms  of  liberty  are  more  loved  by  English  democracies 
than  tbe  liberty  of  expression,  discussion,  and  association. 
Inddantally  he  speaks  of  "the  higher  wages,  the  better  pay- 
ment of  functionaries  and  workinen  of  every  order  which 
has  followed  in  tbe  track   of  a  higher  standard  of  life  and 
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aspect."  He  refers  to  the  "intense  and  many-sided  intel- 
lectual and  moral  energy  that  pervades  the  country."  He 
thinks  there  never  was  a  period  when  more  time,  thought, 
money,  and  labor  were  bestowed  on  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing. He  says,  "  No  feature  of  our  century  is  more  remarliable 
than  the  skill  with  which  by  reformatories  and  industrial  and 
other  schools,  by  factory  laws,  by  the  diminution  of  insanitary 
dwellings,  and  by  the  better  regulation  of  the  drink  trafSc, 
modem  philanthropy  has  succeeded  in  restricting  or  purify- 
ing the  chief  sources  of  national  crime."  .  .  .  "Not  less 
conspicuous  is  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
decorum,  civilization,  and  humanity  of  the  bulk  of  the  poor. 
.  .  .  [whilel  the  skilled  artizans  in  our  great  towns  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  have  become  not  only  the  most  ener- 
getic, but  also  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  orderly  elements 
m  English  life."  The  closing  chapter  in  Mr,  Lecky's  book  in 
which  he  shows  the  almost  revolutionary  improvements  that 
democracy  has  introduced  in  respect  to  women  is  one  long 
argument  for  democracy.  Surely  if  a  critic  of  democracy 
has  to  admit  all  this,  we  need  not  regret  that,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
says,  democracy  is  for  a  considerable  time  at  least  "an  in- 
evitable fact." 


The  main  charge  Mr.  Lecky  brings  against 
democracy  is  that  it  makes  the  poor  tax  the  rich, 
but  most  will  think  that  that  is  an  advance  on  the 
Toryism  under  which  the  rich  tax  the  poor. 
Probably,  too,  it  is  true  that  democratic  legisla- 
tures will  be  for  some  time  in  some  ways  inferior 
to  aristocratic  legislatures,  because  they  admit 
representatives  of  classes  whom  aristocrats  have 
long  kept  ignorant.  But  if  democracy  educates 
the  people  and  raises  their  life,  it  will  soon  raise 
the  standard  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Democracy,  as  De  Tocqueville  discovered,  is 
best  because  of  its  indirect  results. 

There  are,  indeed,  those  in  America — and  the 
ntmiber  is  at  present  growing — who  ask  if  de- 
mocracy is  not  a  failure;  they  see  the  voters  of  our 
cities  bought  and  sold ;  they  see  offices  put  up  at 
auction,  legislation  obtained  by  corrupt  means. 
They  think  this  due  to  the  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  desire 
from  good  motives  to  restrict  the  ballot.  They 
look  with  envy  to  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Germany,  where  they  find  less  political 
corruption  and  more  efficient  government.  This 
class  forgets  that  political  corruption  may  be  due, 
not  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are  bought,  but 
to  the  corrupt  power  of  the  educated, 

OavM  of  ^^^  ''**''•  ^'^^y  forget  that  England 
PlntosrMT  *"*^  Germany  have  recently  made 
'"'""'  rapid  advances  in  democracy,  and 
that  as  they  have  advanced  in  trust 
of  the  people  they  have  advanced  and  not  retro- 
graded in  political  and  municipal  purity.  The 
reason  for  their  comparative  municipal  purity 
and  our  municipal  corruption  may  be,  not  that 
they  arc  less  democratic  than  we,  but  because  with 
them  the  government  rules  the  corporations; 
with  us  corporations  rule  the  government.  (See 
City.)  This,  at  least,  is  a  view  that  needs  to  be 
remembered.  Whatever  be  the  truth,  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  growing  class  in  America 
desires  to  restrict  the  suffrage,  to  have  less  fre- 
quent elections,  to  take  power  from  the  common 
people.  One  of  the  "reforms"  prest  before  the 
recent  Constitutional  Convention  in  New  York 
was  the  restriction  of  the  suffrage.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  effort  for  less  frequent  elections  has 
been  very  strong.  In  many  states  "educational 
and  sometimes  property  qualifications"  are  being 
mooted.  In  Onio,  the  counsel  of  a  great  trust 
recently  said,  in  a  United  States  court,  that  "too 
many  people  vote."  It  is  equally  clear  that  this 
does  not  represent  the  view  of  the  masses  of  the 
country,  nor  of  some  of  the  most  experienced 
thinkers.  Professor  Ely  {Christian  Union,  Oct. 
9,  1890)  quotes  Mr.  Seth  Low,  when  Mayor  of 


Brooklyn,  as  saying  that  universal  suffr^;e  is  not 
the  cause  of  bad  city  government.  Professor 
Commons,  in  "Outlines  01  Lectures  on  City  Gov- 
ernment," quotes  him  as  saying:  "In  a  country 
where  wealth  has  no  hereditary  sense  of  obligation 
to  its  neighbors,  it  is  bard  to  conceive  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  society  if  tmiversal  suffrage 
did  not  compel  every  one  having  property  to 
consider,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  community."  Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  \yho 
perhaps  has  studied  municipal  administration 
more  widely  than  any  other  writer,  in  an  interview 
published  by  the  PaJl  Mall  Gaselte,  Nov.  27,1 888. 
makes  it  the  second  most  important  principle  of 
mimicipal  administration  to  "trust  the  people." 

The  masses  of  this  country  want  not  less  de- 
mocracy, but  more.  They  want  not  a  limited  suf- 
frage, but  industrial  democracy  added  to  political 
democracy.  Their  problem  is  not  how  to  limit 
the  suffrage,  but  how  to  save  the  political  liberties 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  in  an  address  { 
before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  I 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  Chicago,  December,  1893,  I 
speaking  of  present  evils  in  America,  said: 

The  pioneers  who  saw  a  generation  ago  the  thread  that 
would  lead  us  through  this  labyrinth  and  into  the  fne  air 
have  now  become  a  multitude.  That  thread  is  the  thread  of 
democracy,  whose  principles  must  and  will  rule  whreveer 
men  coexist,  in  industry  not  less  surely  than  in  politics.  It  ia 
by  the  people  who  do  the  work  that  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
conditions  of  employment,  the  division  of  the  produce  is  to 
be  determined.  It  is  by  them  the  captains  of  indtxstry  are  to 
be  chosen,  and  chosen  to  be  servants,  not  masters.  It  is  for 
the  welfare  of  all  that  the  coordinated  labor  of  all  must  be 
directed.  Industry,  like  government,  exists  only  by  the 
cooperation  of  all.  and,  like  government,  it  must  guarantee 
equal  protection  to  all.  This  is  democracy,  and  democracy 
is  not  true  only  where  men  carry  letters  or  build  forts,  but 
wherever  they  meet  in  common  efforts. 

The  declaration  of  independence  yesterday  meant  aelf- 
govermnent,  to-day  it  means  self-employment,  which  is  but 
another  kind  of  selr-govemment.     Every  dollar,  every  edifice, 
every  product  of  human  toil  is  the  creation  of  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  people.     But  in  this  cooperation  it  is  the  share  o£ 
the  majority  to  have  no  voice,  to  do  the  hardest  work^and 
feed  on  the  crumbs  of  life.     Not  as  an  exception,  but  univer- 
sally,  labor  is  doing  what  it  does  not  want  to  do,  and  not 
getting   what   it   wants    or   what   it    needs. 
Laborers  want  to  work  eight  hours  a  day; 
KMd  of  In-  they  must  work  ten,  fourteen,  eighteen.     Cry- 
dnitrial  Da-  '"8  to  their  employers   to  Congress,  to  legia- 
*»»-  latures  to  be  rescued,  they  go  down  under  the 
IDOenej      murderous  couplers  and  wheels  of  the  railroads 
faster  than  if  they  were  in  active  service  in 
war,  marching  out  of  one  battle  into  another. 
They  want  to  send  their  chudren  to  school;  they  must  send 
them  to  the  factory.     They  want  their  wives  to  keep  house 
for  them;  butthey,  too,  must  throw  some  shuttle  or  guide  some 
wheel.     They  must  work  when  they  are  sick;  they  must  stop 
work  at  another's  will,  .  .  ,  This  is  an  impossible  situation. 
No  human  society  ever  held  together  on  such  terms.     This 
is  contrary  to  the  most  sacred  principles  of  American  society. 
This  is  government  without  consent    and  it  is  the  comer- 
stone  and  rooftree  of  American  life  that  we  will  have  none  of 
it.    The  men  who  think  it  can  continue  are  our  idlest  dream- 
ers and  most  impracticable  theorists.  .  .  . 

Democracy  must  be  progressive  or  die.  It  was  by  a  divine 
instinct  of  right,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not.  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  found  themselves  these  winter  nights  in 
Chicago  without  a  roof  went  to  the  city  hall.  That  is  the 
house  of  democracy.  It  stands  on  the  foundation  principle 
that  the  people  live  and  work  for  the  people.  The  dty  hidl 
means  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  that  the  general  welfare, 
not  the  advantages  or  privileges  of  a  few,  is  the  object  of 
society.  It  means  more — the  general  welfare  can  be  properly 
planned  only  if  all  have  a  voice,  and  the  plans  can  be  i>ropeHy 
carried  out  only  when  all  join  their  eilorts.  The  city  hall 
represents  an  institution  ready  made  for  any  purpose  of  the  . 
common  good  for  which  the  common  people  choose  to  use  it — 
an  institution  in  which  they  are  equal  partners,  and  no  thanks 
to  any  one  but  themselves.  The  old  democracy  is  the  father 
of  this  new  democracy.  The  old  trade-union  is  to  herald  this 
greater  union.  The  people  who  vote  are  bound  on  their  own 
recognisance  to  get  the  independence  and  knowledge  to  vote 
right  and  free.  The  public  schools  are  a  pledge  of  the  public 
honor  that  every  citizen  shall  be  able  to  buy  books  ana  shall 
have  time  to  read  and  digest. 

The  progressive  genius  of  democracy  is  at  one  with  its 
progressive   necessities.     "A    house   divided   against   itself 
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'  This  union  cannot  permanent- 
qually  true  that 


eumot  stand.**  said  Lincoln. 

17  endure  half  slave  and  half  free."     It  is  equ     . 

^  cannot  remain  politically  free  if  all  are  not  economically 

face.  Political  freedom  is  but  the  first  instalment  of  economic 

fnedom. 


Nor  is  this  the  view  of  those  alone  who  are 
sodalistically  inclined.  Mr.  Georee  Gunton, 
who  opposes  socialism,  says  ("Wealth  and  Prog- 
ress," p.  205) : 

Pieedom  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  absence  of  IckbI 
barriers,  but  in  the  actual  power  to  go  and  to  do.  The  poor 
can  never  be  fret  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term.  Whoever 
Gontfob  a  man's  living  can  determine  his  liberty.  Freedom 
means  independence,  which  nothing  but  wealth  can  impart. 
Even  inteUigence  cannot  give  independence,  except  as  it  can 
idve  wealth.  Poverty  and  freedom  are  incompatible  with 
each  other. 

Whatever  may  be,  theoretically,  the  form  of  government, 
the  political  frttdom — real  power  and  influence — of  the 
masses  is  alwaysproportionate  to  their  industrial  prosperity 
and  progress.  Tnus,  the  political  influence  of  the  masses  is 
fsr  sweater  under  the  present  European  monarchies  than  it 
was  under  the  ancient  republics.  And  the  political  influence 
of  the  masses  is  greatest  to-day  in  these  countries  where  the 
industrial  conditions — real  wages — are  the  highest.  The 
labonng  classes  possess  more  political  influence  and  freedom 
in  England  under  a  monarchy  with  higher  wages,  than  they 
do  in  rrance  under  a  republic  with  lower  wages;  and  there  is 
ttin  more  real  democracy  with  higher  wages  under  a  republic 
in  America  than  with  lower  wages  under  a  monarchy  in 
Bn^nd.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  and  never  was  true  that  liberty  enlightens  the 
worid.  On  the  contiary,  otir  democratic  institutions  are  the 
ntmal  consequence  of  our  industrial  iirosperity  and  superior 
civilixation;  and  liberty,  like  morality,  instead  of  enlightening 
the  world,  is  the  golden  result  of  the  world's  being  enlightened 
by  the  material  and  social  progress  of  society.  Were  this 
otherwise,  the  industrial  depressions  which  afBict  the  Old 
Worid  would  be  unknown  here.  The  notorious  fact  is  that 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  industrial  depressions  are  as 
great  under  the  democracies  of  France  and  America  as  under 
the  monarchies  of  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

Such  is  a  view  of  democracy  that  is  growing 
to-day.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  democracy 
unquestionably,  for  weal  or  for  wo,  has  the 
future.  Mr.  Kidd,  in  his  "Social  Evolution," 
shows  that  it  is  the  tinderlying  principle  of  all 
modem  progress.  Of  this  progress,  he  says  (p. 
164): 

It  has  consisted  essentially  in  the  gradual  breaking  down 

of  tlut  military  organization  of  society  which  had  previously 

prevailed  in  the  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of  the 

great  body  of  the  people,  hitherto  universally 

excluded  under  that  constitution  of  society 

Qfgirth  of   ''<>■»  o^  participation  on  equal  terms  in  the 

■ti—^f^r^B-  rivalry  of  existence.     From  a  remote  time 

^"™*'**"*'y    down  unto  the  period  in  which  we  are  living, 

we  have  witnessed  a  continuous  movement  in 

this  direction.     The  progress  may  not  have 

been  always  visible  to  the  current  generation  among  whom 

the  rising  vraves  surge  backward  and  forward,  but  looking 

back  over  our  history,  we  mark  unmistakably  the  unceasing 

onward  progress  of  the  slowly  advancing  tide.  .  .  ,  And  it 

tends  to  culminate  in  a  condition  of  society  in  which  there 

shall  be  no  privileged  classes. 

Accepting  democracy,  the  only  question  then  is 
Iww  to  save  it  from  defeat,  from  corruption,  from 
misdirection.  For  this  see  various  views:  Direct 
Representation,  through  which  it  is  claimed  all 
the  people  can  legislate,  and  thtis  take  away 
from  corrupt  representatives  the  power  to  sell  leg- 
islation ;  Proportional  Representation,  by  which  it 
is  urged  that  all  parties  and  all  views  and  all  inter- 
ests can  be  represented  in  legislation,  the  rights  of 
minorities  being  specially  protected;  Industrial 
Reform,  by  which  all  being  put  on  the  same  plane 
economically  and  being  able  to  earn  a  living  by  a 
moderate  amount  of  honest  toil,  will  not  be  easily 
tempted  to  either  sell  their  vote  or  buy  legislation, 
(See  also  Anarchism;  Christian  Socialisu; 
Civil  Sbrvicb  Reform ;  Individualism;  Munic- 
ipal Reform;   Single  Tax;   Socialism. 

R>rB»NcBs:    Th*  Tktory  of  tkt  Stale,  by  J,  C.  Rluntschli; 
The  Same*  of  Rights,  by  J.  G.  Pichte;  Popular  Government, 


by  Sir  H.  Maine;  RepresentaUvt  Covirrmtent,  by  J,  S.  Mill; 
Thoughts  upon  Democracy  in  Europe,  by  Giuseppe  Mazzini; 


The  American  Commonwealth,  by  ^ames  Bryce;  A  True 
Republic,  by  Albert  Stickney;  Democracv,  and  Other  Ad- 
dresses^y  J.  R.  Lowell;  Democracy,  a  lecture  by  Words- 


worth bonisthorpe;  PrtAlems  of  Moiern  Democracy,  E.  L. 
Godkin  (1896):  Democracy  and  Liberty,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky 
(1S96);  Democracy  and  Reaction,  L.  T.  Hobhoua«  (1904). 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AHD  SOCUL  RE- 
FORM, THE:  A  signed  statement  abridged  from 
Mr.  William  J.  Bryan's  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  The  aim  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  relation 
to  social  reform  is  the  abolition  of  privilege. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  not  the  enemy  of 
property  or  of  property  rights ;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  best  defender  M  both,  because  it  de- 
fends human  rights  and  human  rights  are  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  property  and  prop- 
erty rights  can  rest  securely.  If  we  can  but  re- 
peal the  laws  which  enable  men  to  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown — laws  which  enable  them  to 
gamer  into  their  overflowing  bams  the  harvests 
that  belong  to  others — no  one  will  be  able  to  ac- 
cumulate enough  to  make  his  fortune  dangerous 
to  the  country.  Special  privilege  and  the  use  of 
the  taxing  power  for  private  gam — these  are  the 
twin  pulsus  upon  which  plutocracy  rests.  To 
take  away  these  supports  and  to  elevate  the 
beneflcianes  of  special  legislation  to  the  plane 
of  honest  effort  ought  to  be  the  purpose  ot  our 
party. 

"  The  paramount  issue  to-day  is  the  trust  ques- 
tion, ana  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  it  is 
sufficient  to  draw  the  line  at  the  point  where 
competition  ceases  to  be  effective  and  to  desig- 
nate as  a  trust  any  corporation  which  controls 
so  much  of  the  product  of  any  article  that  it  can 
fix  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sale. 

"Legislation  which  prevents  monopoly  not 
only  does  not  injure  legitimate  business,  but  ac- 
tually  {>rotects  legitimate  business 

Vf^gi.  from  injury.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  jrounger  Rockefeller  for  an  illus- 
tration which  makes  this  distinction 
clear.  In  defending  the  trust  system  he  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  as  the  American  beauty 
rose  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  without 
pinching  off  ninety-nme  buds,  so  that  the  one 
hundredth  bud  can  receive  the  full  strength  of 
the  bush,  so  great  industrial  organizations  are 
impossible  without  the  elimination  of  the  smaller 
ones.  It  is  a  cruel  illustration  ^but  it  presents 
a  perfectly  accurate  picture  of  trust  methods. 
The  Democratic  Party  champions  the  cause  of 
the  ninety-nine  enterprises  which  are  menaced; 
they  must  not  be  sacrificed  that  one  great  com- 
bination may  flourish. 

"There  must  be  no  mistaking  of  the  issue  and 
no  confusing  of  the  line  of  battle.  The  trust,  as 
an  institution,  will  have  few  open  defenders. 
The  policy  of  the  trust  defenders  will  be  to  insist 
upon  'reasonable  regulation'  and  then  they  will 
rely  upon  their  power  to  corrupt  legislatures  and 
to  intimidate  executives  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  any  remedies  which  will  interfere  with  the 
trusts.  Our  motto  must  be:  'A  private  monop- 
oly is  indefensible  and  intolerable,'  and  our  plan 
of  attack  must  contemplate  the  total  and  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  monopoly  principle  in  in- 
dustry. We  need  not  quarrel  over  remedies. 
We  must  show  ourselves  willing  to  support  any 
remedy  and  every  remedy  which  promises  sub- 
stantial advantage  to  the  people  in  their  war- 
fare against  monopoly.     Something  is  to  be  ex- 
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{yected  from  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
clause  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  but  this 
law  must  be  enforced  not  against  a  few  trusts  as 
at  present,  but  against  all  trusts,  and  the  aim 
must  be  to  imprison  the  guilty,  not  merely  to 
recover  a  fine.  What  is  a  fine  of  $i,ooo  or  even 
$10,000  to  a  trust  which  makes  $100,000  while 
the  trial  is  in  progress  ? 

"If  the  criminal  clause  is  not  going  to  be  en- 
forced it  ought  to  be  repealed.  If  imprisonment 
is  too  severe  a  punishment  for  the  eminently  re- 
spectable gentlemen  who  rob  80,000,000  of  peo- 
ple of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
the  language  of  the  statute  ought  to  be  changed, 
for  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  breed  anarchv 
than  the  failure  to  enforce  the  law  against  rich 
criminals  while  it  is  rigidly  enforced  against  petty 
offenders.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enforce  ex- 
isting laws.  If  ten  corporations  conspiring  to- 
gether in  restraint  of  trade  are  threatened  with 
punishment,  all  they  have  to  do  now  is  to  dis- 
solve their  separate  corporations  and  turn  their 
property  over  to  a  new  corporation.  We  need, 
therefore,  new  legislation. 

"Recent  investigations  have  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  crookedness  revealed 
in  the  management  of  our  lar^e  corporations 
have  been  due  largely  to  the  duplication  of  direc- 
torates. A  group  of  men  organize,  or  obtain 
control  of,  several  corporations  doing  business 
with  each  other  and  then  proceed  to  swindle 
the  stockholders  of  the  various  corporations  for 
which  they  act.  Many  of  the  trusts  control 
prices  by  the  same  methods.  The  same  group  of 
men  secure  control  of  several  competing  corpo- 
rations and  the  management  is  thus  consolidated. 
It  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  a  blow  ma^ 
not  be  struck  at  the  trusts  by  a  law  making  it 
illegal  for  the  same  person  to  act  as  director 
or  officer  of  two  corporations  which  deal  with 
each  other  or  are  engaged  in  the  same  general 
business. 

"A  still  more  far-reaching  remedy  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  platform  of  1900, 
namely,  the  requiring  of  corp>orations  to  take 
out  a  federal  license  before  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce.  This  remedy  is  simple,  easily  ap- 
plied, and  comprehensive.  The  requiring  of  a 
license  would  not  embarrass  legitimate  corpora- 
tions— ^it  would  scarcely  inconvenience  them — 
while  it  would  confine  the  predatory  corporations 
to  the  state  of  their  origin. 

"If  corporations  were  required  to  take  out  a 
federal  license  the  federal  government  could 
then  issue  the  license  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  would  protect  the  public.  A  cor- 
poration differs  from  a  human  being  in  that  it 
has  no  natural  rights  and  as  all  of  its  rights  are 
derived  from  the  statutes  it  can  be  limited  or  re- 
strained according  as  the  public  welfare  may 
require.  The  control  which  Congress  has  over 
interstate  commerce  is  complete  and  if  Congress 
can  prevent  the  transportation  of  a  lottery  ticket 
through  the  mails,  by  the  express  companies  or 
by  freight,  it  can  certainly  forbid  the  use  of  the 
mails,  the  railways,  and  the  tele^aph  lines  to 
any  corporation  which  is  endeavoring  to  monop- 
olize an  article  of  commerce,  and  no  party  can 
long  be  credited  with  sincerity  if  it  condemns  the 
trusts  with  words  only  and  then  permits  the 
trusts  to  employ  all  the  instrumentalities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
nefarious  plans. 

"The  tariff  question  is  very  closely  allied  to 


the  trust  question  and  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
furnishes  an  easy  means  of  limiting  the  extor- 
tion which  the  trusts  can  practise. 
Ifgim  While  absolute  free  trade  would  not 
necessarily  make  a  trust  impossible, 
still  it  is  probable  that  very  few  man- 
ufacturing establishments  would  dare  to  enter 
into  a  trust  if  the  president  were  empowered  to 
put  up>on  the  free  list  articles  competing  with 
those  controlled  by  a  trust.  The  protective  tar- 
iff has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
political  corruption  as  well  as  the  mother  of 
many  of  our  most  iniquitous  trusts. 

"But  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  tariff, 
levied  not  for  revenue,  but  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  protection,  is  that  it  fosters  the  idea  that 
men  should  use  their  votes  to  advance  their  own 
financial  interests.  The  manufacturer  has  been 
assured  that  it  is  legitimate  for  him  to  vote  for 
congressmen  who,  whatever  their  opinions  on 
other  subjects  may  be,  will  legislate  larger  divi- 
dends into  his  pockets;  sheep-growers  have  been 
encouraged  to  believe  that  they  should  have  no 
higher  aim  in  voting  than  to  raise  the  price  of 
wool;  and  laboring  men  have  been  urged  to  make 
their  wages  their  only  concern. 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  tariff  reform 
could  be  more  easily  entered  upon,  for  the  man- 
tifacturers  by  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at 
home,  as  many  of  them  do,  have  not  only  shown 
their  ingratitude  toward  those  who  built  the  tariff 
wall  for  them,  but  they  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  world. 
The  high  tariff  has  long  been  a  burden  to  the 
consumers  in  the  U.  S.  and  it  is  growing  more 
and  more  a  menace  to  our  foreign  commerce 
because  it  arouses  resentment  and  provokes 
retaliation. 

"The  railroad  question  is  also  interwoven 
with  the  trust  question.  Nearly  all  the  private 
monopolies  have  received  rebates  or  secur^  other 
advantages  over  competitors.  Absolute  equality 
of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  railroads  would 
go  far  toward  crippling  the  trusts,  and  I  rejoice 
that  the  president  has  had  the  courage  to  press 
the  question  upon  Congress.  While  the  law,  as  it 
was  finally  distorted  by  the  Senate,  is  not  all  that 
could  be  wished,  it  deserves  a  fair  trial. 

"Rate  regulation  was  absolutely  necessary  and 
it  furnishes  some  relief  from  the  unbearable  con- 
dition which  previously  existed,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  vesting  of  this 

—  ij^.     enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 

(hiwtioa     ™'ssion  appointed  by  the  president 

^^  introduces  a  new  danger.     If  an  ap- 

pointive board  has  the  power  to  fix 
rates  and  can,  by  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
increase  or  decrease  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  the  annual  revenues  of  the  railroads,  will 
not  the  railroads  feel  that  they  have  a  large 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  election  of  a  President 
friendly  to  the  railroads?  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  municipal  corruption  is  lar^ly 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  franchised  corporations 
desire  to  control  the  city  council  and  thus  in- 
crease dividends  of  the  franchised  corporations. 
If  th^  railroad  managers  adopt  the  same  policy, 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  ownership  of  the 
railroads  bv  the  government  is  likelv  to  increase 
as  rapidly  throughout  thecountry  as  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  has  increased  in 
the  cities. 

"Railroads  partake  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly  that  they  must  ultimately  become  pub- 
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lie  property  and  be  managed  by  public  officials 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  well-defined  theory  that  pub- 
lic ownership  is  necessary  where  competition  is 
impossible.  I  do  not  know  that  the  country  is 
reiidy  for  this  change ;  I  do  not  know  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  own  party  favor  it,  but  I  believe  that 
an  increasing  number  of  the  members  of  all  par- 
ties see  in  public  ownership  the  only  sure  remedy 
for  discrimination  between  persons  and  places 
and  for  extortionate  rates  tor  the  carrymg  of 
freight  and  passengers. 

"Believing,  however,  that  the  operation  of  all 
the  railroads  by  the  federal  government  would 
so  centralize  the  government  as  to  almost  oblit- 
erate state  lines,  I  prefer  to  see  only  the  trunk 
lines  operated  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  local  lines  by  the  several  state  governments. 
Some  have  opposed  this  dual  ownership  as  im- 
practicable, but  investi^tion  in  Europe  has  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  entirely  practicable.  Nearly 
all  the  railroads  of  Germany  are  owned  by  the 
several  states,  the  empire  not  even  owning  trunk 
lines,  and  yet  the  interstate  traffic  is  in  no  wise 
obstructed.  The  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
local  lines  by  the  several  state  governments  is 
not  only  feasible  but  it  suits  itseu  to  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  various  states.  In  those 
states  where  the  people  are  ripe  for  a  change  the 
local  lines  can  be  purchased  or  new  lines  be  built 
at  once,  while  private  ownership  can  continue  in 
those  states  in  which  the  people  still  prefer  private 
ownership.  Some  States  have  been  more  care- 
ful than  others  to  prevent  the  watering  of  stock 
and  in  the  acquiring  of  roads  each  state  can 
act  according  to  the  situation  which  it  has  to 
meet. 

"As  to  the  right  of  the  governments,  federal 
and  state,  to  own  and  operate  railroads  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  If  we  can  deepen  the  water  in 
the  lakes  and  build  connecting  canals  in  order 
to  cheapen  railroad  transportation  during  half 
of  the  year,  we  can  build  a  railroad  and  cheapen 
rates  the  whole  year;  if  we  can  spend  several 
hundred  millions  on  the  Panama  Canal  to  lower 
transcontinental  rates,  we  can  build  a  railroad 
from  New  York  to  Saa  Francisco  to  lower  both 
transcontinental  and  local  rates.  The  U.  S. 
mail  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  trunk 
lines  out  of  the  money  which  we  now  pqy  to  rail- 
roads for  carrying  through  mails.  If  any  of  you 
question  the  propriety  of  my  mentioning  this 
subject  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  president 
cottld  not  have  secured  the  passage  of  the  rate 
bill  had  he  not  appealed  to  the  fear  of  the  more 
radi(»l  remedy  oi  government  ownership,  and 
nothing  will  so  restrain  the  railroad  magnates 
fawn  attempting  to  capture  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  the  same  fear.  The  high- 
bsnded  manner  in  which  they  have  violated  law 
Md  ignored  authority,  together  with  the  corrup- 
tion discovered  in  high  p&ces,  has  done  more  to 
create  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  ownership 
tiian  all  the  speeches  and  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  private  ownership. 
"I  have  referred  to  the  railroad  question  as  a 
/  part  of  the  trust  question  because  they  are  so 
interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  one 
without  the  other. 

"Political  liberty  could  not  long  endure  under 
*n  industrial  system  which  permitted  a  few  pow- 
erful magnates  to  control  the  means  of  Jivelinood 
of  tbejsitrtE  the  people.  "^ 


"Landlordism,  the  curse  of  Europe,  is  an  in- 
nocent institution  ,iii_comparison  with  the  trust 
earned  to  Its  logic^  conclusion.     The  man  who 
argues  that  there  is  an  economic  advantage  in 
private  monopoly  is  aiding  socialism.    The  So- 
cialist, asserting '.the'  economic  superiority  of  the 
monopoly,  insisl^  that  its  benefits  shall  accrue 
to  the  whole  people,  and  his  conclusion  cannot  be 
denied  if  his  assumption  is  admitted^ 
gaM.Hm.    The  Democratic  Party,  if  I  under- 
stand its  position,  denies  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  the  political  ad- 
vantage of  private  monopoly  and  promises  to 
oppose  it  wherever  it  manifests. itself.     It  offers 
as  an  alternative  competition  where 'competition 
is  possible  and  public  monopoly  wherever  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  prevent  competition. 

"Socialism  presents  a  consistent  theory,  but 
a  theory  which,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  take 
human  nature  into  account.  Its  strength  is  in 
its  attack  upon  evils  the  existence  of  which  is 
confest;  its  weakness  is  that  it  would  substitute 
a  new  disease — if  not  a  worse  one — for  the  dis- 
ease from  which  we  suffer.  The  Socialist  is  hon- 
est in  the  belief  that  he  has  found  a  remedy  for 
human  ills,  and  he  must  be  answered  with  argu- 
ment, not  with  abuse.  The  best  way  to  oppose 
socialism  is  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  have 
grown  up  under  individualism  but  which  aire  not 
a  necessary  part  of  individualism,  and  the  sooner 
the  remedy  is  applied  the  better. 

"There  is  noticeable  everywhere  a  distinct 
movement  toward  democracy  in  its  broadest 
sense.  In  the  U.  S.  this  trend  toward  democ- 
racy has  taken  the  form  of  a  growing  demand  for 
the  election  of  U.  S.  senators  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  strategic  advantages  of  this  reform,  for  since 
every  bill  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
it  can  become  a  law,  no  important  remedial  leg- 
islation of  a  national  character  is  possible  until 
the  Senate  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
people. 

I  am  within  the  limits  of  the  truth  when  I 
say  that  the  Senate  has  been  for  years  the  bul- 
wark of  predatory  wealth,  and  that  it  even  now 
contains  so  many  members  who  owe  their  elec- 
tion to  favor-seeking  corporations  and  are  so 
subservient  to  their  masters  as  to  prevent  needed 
legislation.  The  popular  branch  of  Congress  has 
four  times  declared  in  favor  of  this  reform  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
states  have  demanded  it,  and  yet  the  Senate 
arrogantly  and  impudently  blocks  the  way. 

"The  income  tax,  which  some  in  our  country 
have  denounced  as  a  socialistic  attack  upon 
wealth,  has,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  most  conservative  countries  in  the 
Old  World.  It  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  fiscal 
system  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
many  places  it  is  a  graded  tax,  the  rate  being 
highest  upon  the  largest  incomes.  England  has 
long  depended  upon  the  income  tax  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  her  revenues  and  the  English 
commission  is  now  investigating  the  proposition 
to  change  from  a  uniform  to  a  gradea  tax. 

"It  is  little  short  of  a  disgrace  to  our  country 

that  while  it  is  able  to  command  the 

Labor  and    ^'^*^  °^  ***  citizens  in  time  of  war, 

Canltal      **  '^*''''°*'  ^'^®"  '"  ***®  most  extreme 

^  emergency,  compel  wealth  to  bear  its 

share  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 

ment  which  protects  it.  o 
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"Concerning  disputes  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital, arbitration,  I  believe,  defends  the  hiE^hest  in- 
terests of  the  three  real  parties  to  these  disputes, 
viz.,  the  employers,  the  employees,  and  the 
public. 

"The  question  sometimes  asked,  'Can  I  not 
conduct  my  business  to  suit  myself?'  is  a. plau- 
sible one,  but  when  a  man  in  conducting  his  busi- 
ness attempts  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  conditions 
under  which  hundreds  of  employees  are  to  live 
and  to  determine  the  future  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings,  I  answer  without  hesitation  that  he 
has  no  right  to  conduct  his  own  business  in  such 
a  way  as  to  deprive  his  employees  of  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To 
support  this  position,  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
laws  regulating  the  safety  of  mines,  the  factory 
laws  fixmg  the  age  at  which  children  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  usury  laws  establishing  the  rate  of 
mterest. 

"But  if  it  is  unwise  to  make  the  employer  the 
sole  custodian  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
employees,  it  is  equally  unwise  to  give  the  em- 
ployees uncontrolled  authority  over  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  employer.  The  employees 
are  no  more  to  be  trusted  to  act  unseUishly  and 
disinterestedly  than  the  employers. 

"The  strike,  the  only  weapon  of  the  employee 
at  present,  is  a  two-edged  sword  and  may  injure 
the  workman  as  much  as  the  employer,  and  even 
when  wholly  successful,  is  apt  to  leave  a  rank- 
ling in  the  bosom  of  the  wage-earner  that  ought 
not  to  be.  Society  has,  moreover,  something  at 
stake  as  well  as  the  employer  and  employee,  for 
there  can  be  no  considerable  strike  without  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  public.  Society,  therefore, 
is  justified  in  demanding  that  the  differences  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  should  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means.  If  a  permanent,  impartial 
board  is  created  to  which  either  party  of  an  in- 
dustrial dispute'  may  appeal,  or  which  of  its  own 
motion  can  institute  an  inquiry,  public  opinion 
can  be  relied  upon  to  enforce  the  finding.  If 
there  is  compulsory  submission  to  investigation 
it  is  not  necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  com- 
pulsory acceptance  of  the  decision,  for  a  full  and 
fair  investigation  will  in  every  case  bring  about 
a  settlement. 

"No  reference  to  the  labor  question  is  com- 
plete that  does  not  include  some  mention  of  what 
IS  known  as  government  by  injunction.  As  the 
main  purpose  of  the  writ  is  to  evade  trial  by  jury, 
it  is  really  an  attack  upon  the  jury  system  and 
ought  to  arouse  a  unanimous  protest.  However, 
as  the  writ  is  usually  invokea  in  case  of  a  strike 
the  importance  of  the  subject  would  be  very 
much  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
arbitration,  because  arbitration  would  very 
much  reduce,  even  if  it  did  not  entirely  remove, 
the  probability  of  a  strike. 

"  Another  word  in  regard  to  the  laboring  man. 
The  struggle  to  secure  an  eight-hour  day  is  an  in- 
ternational struggle  and  it  is  sure  to  be  settled  in 
favor  of  the  workingman's  contention.  The  ben- 
efits of  the  labor-saving  machine  have  not  been 
distributed  with  equity.  The  producer  has 
enormously  multiplied  his  capacity,  but  so  far 
the  owner  of  the  machine  has  received  too  much 
of  the  increase  and  the  laborer  too  little.  Those 
who  oppose  the  eight-hour  day  do  it,  I  am  con- 
vinced, more  because  of  ignorance  of  conditions 
than  because  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  those  who 
toil.  The  removal  of  work  from  the  house  to  the 
factory  has  separated  the  husband  from  his  wife 


and  the  father  from  his  children,  while  the  growth 
of  our  cities  has  put  an  increasing  distance  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  workshop.  Then,  too, 
more  is  demanded  of  the  laboring  man  now  than 
formerly.  He  is  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  laborer,  and 
must  have  time  for  the  study  of  pubUc  questions 
if  he  is  to  be  an  intelligent  sovereign.  To  drive 
him  from  his  bed  to  his  task  and  from  his  task  to 
his  bed  is  to  deprive  the  family  of  his  companion- 
ship, society  of  his  service,  and  politics  of  his 
influence. 

"  Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  upon  subjects  which 
may  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  partizan,  but  I 
am  sure  that  you  wiU  pardon  me  if 
Bimetallam  "^  *^'^  presence  I  betray  my  inter- 
est in  those  policies  for  which  the 
Democratic  Party  stands.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  Democratic  speech 
for  almost  a  year,  and  no  one — ^not  even  a  politi- 
cal enemy — could  be  so  cruel  as  to  forbid  me  to 
speak  of  those  policies  on  this  occasion.  Our 
opponents  have  derived  not  only  partizan  pleas- 
ure but  partizan  advantage  as  well  from  the  divi- 
sion caused  in  our  party  by  the  money  Question. 
They  ought  not,  therefore,  begrudge  us  the  satis- 
faction that  we  find  in  the  fact  that  unexpected 
conditions  have  removed  the  cause  of  our  differ-_ 
ences  and  permitted  us  to  present  a  united  front' 
on  present  issues.  The  unlooked-for  and  unprece- 
dented increase  in  the  production  of  gold  has 
brought  a  victory  to  both  the  advocates  of  gold 
and  the  advocates  of  bimetaUsm — the  former 
keeping  the  gold  standard  which  they  wanted  and 
the  latter  securing  the  larger  volume  of  money 
for  which  they  contended.  We  who  favor  bimet- 
alism  are  satisfied  with  our  victory  if  the  friends 
of  monometalism  are  satisfied  with  theirs.  And 
we  can  invite  them  to  a  contest  of  zeal  and  endur- 
ance in  the  effort  to  restore  to  the  people  the  rights 
which  have  been  gradually  taken  from  them  by 
the  trusts. 

"The  investigations  which  have  been  in  prog- 
ress during  the  past  year  have  disclosed  the 
business  methods  of  those  who  a  few  years  ago 
resented  any  inspection  of  their  schemes  and 
hid  their  rascality  under  high-sounding  phrases. 
These  investigations  have  also  disclosed  the 
source  of  enormous  campaign  funds  which  have 
been  used  to  debauch  elections  and  corrupt  the 
ballot.  The  people  see  now  what  they  should 
have  seen  before,  namely,  that  no  party  can  ex- 
terminate the  trusts  so  long  as  it  owes  its  politi- 
cal success  to  campaign  contributions  secured 
from  the  trusts.  The  great  corporations  do  not 
contribute  their  money  to  any  party  except  for 
immimity  expressly  promised  or  clearly  implied. 
No  party  can  afford  to  receive  contributions  even 
from  individuals  when  the  acceptance  of  those 
contributions  secretly  pledges  the  party  to  a 
course  which  it  cannot  openly  avow.  In  other 
words,  politics  should  be  honest,  and  contribu- 
tions public  and  not  from  corporations. 

"In  regard  to  international  relations  and  im- 
perialism the  U.  S.  should  lead  in  the  movement 
for    international   arbitration.     The 
j^^        cause  of  arbitration  is  making  real 
lu^nal     progress.     At  the  last  session  of  the 
A^£«tiaii  Interparliamentary  Union  which  con- 
vened  in   London  last  July,  twen- 
ty-six nations  were  represented.     I 
believe  that  a  our  nation  would  propose  to  make 
with  every  other  nation  a  treaty  providing  that 
all   questions   in    dispute   between   the   parties 
should  be  submitted  to  The  Hague  Court  for  in- 
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vestigation  and  report  before  any  declaration  of 
war  or  commencement  of  hostilities,  it  would 
find  many  nations  willing  to  enter  into  such  a 
compact. 

"Another  subject  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations:  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  may  not 
'  only  promote  peace  but  also  advance  our  com- 
mercial interests  by  announcing  as  a  national 
policy  that  our  navy  will  not  be  used  for  the  col- 
lection of  private  debts.  While  protecting  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  everywhere  and  guaranteeing 
personal  safety  to  all  who  owe  allegiance  to  our 
nag,  we  should,  in  my  judgment,  announce  that 
persons  engaging  in  business  and  holding  property 
m  other  lands  for  business  purposes  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
engauge  in  business  enterprises. 

"file  growth  of  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, plated  on  American  soil,  has  been  the  over- 
shadowing political  fact  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  has  made  this  nation  conspicuous  among  the 
nations  and  given  it  a  place  in  history  sucn  as 
no  other  nation  has  ever  enjoyed.     Nothing  has 
been  able  to  check  the  onward  march  of  this  idea. 
I  am  not  willing  that  this  nation  shall  cast  aside 
I     the  omnipotent  weapon  of  truth  to  seize  again  the 
'     weapons  of  physical  warfare.     I  would  not  ex- 
'     change  the  glory  of  this  republic  for  the  glory  of 
all  the  emptfes  that  have  risen  and  fallm  smce 
I     time  began. 

"When. Lord  Howe  asserted  that  the  acts  of 
Pariiamenit  which  brought  on  the  Revolution 
were  necessary  to  prevent  American  trade  from 
passing  into  foreign  channels,  Franklin  replied: 

'"To  me  it  seems  that  neither  the  obtaimng  nor  retoimng 
cl  any  trade,  howsoever  valuable,  is  an  object  {or  which  men 
may  justly  spill  each  other's  blood.' 

"Lincoln  said  that  the  safety  of  this  nation  was 
not  in  its  fleets,  its  armies,  its  forts,  but  in  the 
spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all 
men,  in  all  lands,  everywhere,  and  he  warned 
his  countrymen  that  they  could  not  destroy  this 
spirit  without  planting  the  seeds  of  despotism  at 
their  own  doors. 

"  Even  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  paralyz- 
ing influence  of  imperialism. 

'A  colonial  jx>hcy  means  that  we  shall  send 
to  the  Philippme  Islands  a  few  traders,  a  few 
task-masters,  and  a  few  ofifice-holders,  and  an 
army  large  enough  to  support  the  authority  of  a 
small  fn^tion  of  the  people  while  they  rule  the 
natives. 

"That  i  large  permanent  increase  in  our  regu- 
lar army  is  intended  by  Republican  leaders  is  not 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  a  matter  of  fact.  In 
his  message  of  Dec.  $,  1898,  the  president  asked 
for  authority  to  increase  the  standing  army  to 
100,000.  In  1896  the  army  contained  about 
»5,ooo.  Within  two  years  the  president  asked 
for  four  times  that  many,  and  a  Republican 
House  of  Representatives  complied  with  the  re- 
quest after  the  Spanish  treaty  had  been  signed, 
and  when  no  country  was  at  war  with  the  U.  S. 

"It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  Filipinos  are 
incapable  of  self-government  and  that,  therefore, 
we  owe  it  to  the  world  to  take  con- 
^jjjjjjj^  trol  of  them.     Admiral  Dewey,  in  an 
official  report  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, declared  the   Filipinos  more 
capable  of  self-government  than  the  Cubans,  and 
said  that  he  based  his  opinion  upon  a  knowledge 
of  both  races.     But  I  will  not  rest  the  case 
npon  the  relative  advancement  of  the  Filipinos. 


Henry  Clay,  in  defending  the  right  of  the  people 
of  South  .Ajnerica  to  self-government,  said: 

" '  It  is  the  doctrine  of  thrones  that  man  is  too  ignorant  to 
govern  himself.  Their  partisans  assert  his  incapacity  in 
reference  to  all  nations;  if  they  cannot  command  universal 
assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is  then  demanded  to  particular 
nations;  and  our  pride  and  our  presumption  too  often  make 
converts  of  us,  I  contend  that  it  is  to  arraign  the  disposition 
of  Providence  Himself  to  suppose  that  He  has  created  beings 
incapable  C3f  governing  themselves,  and  to  be  trampled  on  by 
Idngs.     Self-government  is  the  natural  government  of  man. 

"The  Republicans  say  that  this  nation  is  in 
the  hands  of  destiny;  Washington  believed  that 
not  only  the  destiny  of  our  own  nation  but  the 
destiny  of  the  republican  form  of  government 
throughout  the  world  was  entrusted  to  American 
hands.  Immeasurable  responsibility!  The  des- 
tiny of  this  republic  is  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
people,  and  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment 
here  rests  the  hope  of  humanity.  No  exterior 
force  can  disturb  this  republic,  and  no  foreign 
influence  should  be  permitted  to  change  its  course. 

"Behold  a  republic,  resting  securely  upon  the 
foundation  stones  quarried  by  revolutionary 
patriots  from  the  mountain  of  eternal  truth — ^a 
republic  applying  in  practise  and  proclaiming  to 
the  world  the  self-evident  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
with  inalienable  rights;  that  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men  to  secure  these  rights,  and 
that  governments  derive  their  just  rights  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Behold  a  government 
standing  erect  while  empires  arotmd  are  bowed 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  armaments — a 
republic  whose  flag  is  loved  while  other  flags  are 
only  feared.  Behold  a  republic  increasing  in 
population,  in  wealth,  in  strength,  and  in  influ- 
ence, solving  the  problems  of  civilization,  and 
hastening  the  coming  of  a  universal  brotherhood — 
a  republic  which  shakes  thrones  and  dissolves 
aristocracies  by  its  silent  example  and  gives  light 
and  inspiration  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness. 
Behold  a  republic  gradually  but  surely  becoming 
a  supreme  moral  factor  in  the  world's  progress 
and  the  accepted  arbiter  of  the  world's  disputes — 
a  republic  whose  history,  like  the  path  of  the  just, 
'is  as  the  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and 
more  tmto  the  penect  day.' 

William  J.  Bryan. 

DEMOREST,  W.  JEHJNinGS:  American  pub- 
lisher and  prohibitionist;  bom  in  New  York  City, 
1822;  educated  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  commenced  business  in  the  dry 
g;oods  trade,  and  in  i860  began  the  pubhcation 
of  the  New  York  Illustrated  News  in  English  and 
German,  and  also  Young  America.  In  1864  these 
were  merged  into  Demoresl's  Family  Magazine. 
Mr.  Demorest  traveled  extensively  and  wrote 
largely  on  ethics,  especially  against  the  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  He  distributed  nearly  50,000,000 
pages  of  tracts  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Demorest  was  active  in  the  great  Wash- 
ington movement,  and  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  To  test  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  slavery  he  had  a  suit 
instituted  and  well  on  its  way  toward  the  supreme 
court  when  President  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation  was  issued. 

Actively  identifled  with  the  Prohibition  Party, 
Mr.  Demorest,  since  1884,  was  a  tireless  worker 
for  its  success.  He  established  the  National 
FVohibition  Bureau  for  speakers  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  and,  true  to  his  early  convic- 
tions,   organized    the    National    Constitutional 
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League,  through  which  he  was  pressing  a  test  swt 
up  to  the  supreme  court  to  establish  the  tuiconsti- 
tutionality  of  license  to  the  liquor  traffic,  when  his 
death  occurred,  April  9,  1895-  He  published  a 
monthly  periodical  called  The  ConsHtution.  He 
served  the  party  as  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  New 
York  City  and  for  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
state.  An  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Demorest's 
services  for  the  cause  of  prohibition  is  the  medal 
contest  work  for  the  education  of  the  youth,  and 
the  creation  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
universal  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
he  originated  and  maintained. 

DENIS,  HECTOR:  Belgian  sociologist:  bom  at 
Braine-le-Comte,  1842;  doctor  of  law  and  nattiral 
science;  advocate  (i860) ;  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Brussels,  and  instructor  at 
the  polytechnical  school.  He  was  rector  of  the 
University  of  Brussels,  1892-94,  and  resigned 
because  of  the  suspension  of  Elis^  Rbclus. 
Denis  is  a  member  ot  the  Royal  Academy,  and  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Labior.  He  was  elected 
representative  from  Li^ge  in  1894,  1898,  and 
1900,  and  is  a  leader  in  socialism.  He  is  the 
author  of  "L' Alimentation  et  la  Force  du  Tra- 
vail." "  De  la  Constitution  de  la  Morale  Positive." 

DEinSOn,  EDWARD:  Enj^lish  founder  of 
social  settlements;  bom  at  Salisbury,  1840;  son 
of  Edward  Denison,  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  gradu- 
ated at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Prom 
1863  to  1866  he  read  law,  in  the  spring  of  1864 
traveling  through  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  in  1867  took  a  lodging 
among  the  tenements  in  Philpot  Street,  Mile  End 
Road,  East  London.  He  resided  there  eight 
months,  studying  the  conditions  of  life,  building, 
endowing,  and  teaching  in  a  school.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charitable  Relief  and  Repressing  Men- 
dicity in  1869,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Movement.  He  disbelieved  in 
giving  doles,  and  in  1868  went  to  Paris  and  Edin- 
burgh to  study  the  working  of  the  p>oor-law.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Newark,  but  his  failing  health  prevented 
his  continued  attendance,  and  after  vainly  seek- 
ing health  in  the  Channel  Islands,  he  went  on  a 
voyage  to  Australia,  but  died  in  Melbourne,  Jan. 
26,  1870,  two  weeks  after  his  arrival.  His  letters 
and  writings  have  been  published,  London,  1870. 

DENMARK:  A  kingdom  of  northern  Europe, 
on  account  of  its  former  political  associations 
with  Sweden  and  Norway,  customarily  regarded 
as  a  unit  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Its 
history  has  been  closely  united  with  that  of 
Norway,  and  its  language  and  literature  are  al- 
most identical  with  Norway's,  but  on  social 
reforms,  Denmark  has  been  the  leader  of  her  sister 
kingdoms. 

I.— SUtistics 
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At  the  latest  official  census  (1901)  the  popula- 
tion of  Denmark  proper  consisted  of  1,193,448 
males  and  1,256,092  females,  a  total  of  2,464,770; 
showing  an  increase  of  about  12 
per  cent  since  the  census  of  1890. 
While  the  town  population  has  m- 
creased  more  than  29  per  cent, 
the  rural  population  has  remained 
practically  stationary,  the  increase  behig  only 
slightly  more  than  4  per  cent.  The  population 
is  mtermingled  with  a  very  small  percentage  of 
foreign  blood ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign- 
bom  people  come  from  Sweden  and  northern 
Germany  (Sleswick-Holstein).  According  to 
the  census  of  1901,  948,997  persons  were  engaged 
in  agriculture;  674,613  in  industrial  pursuits; 
220,234  in  commerce;  139,959  as  domestic  serv- 
ants and  other  lower  occupations;  114,100  in 
immaterial  production;  72,072  in  fishing  and 
navigation;  and  22,351  in  inland  transportation. 
There  were  103,629  pensioners  and  capitalists, 
48,678  public  paupers,  5,623  persons  in  asylums 
for  tne  abnormal,  and  1,748  prisoners. 

The  principal  cities  of  Denmark  are:  Copen- 
hagen (the  capital),  with  a  population  of  378,23  5 ; 
Aarhuus  (Jutland),  51,814;  Odense  (Funen), 
40,1^8;  Aalborg  (Jutland),  31,457.  The  birth- 
rate m  1904  was  39.89,  the  death-rate  I4-57:  9-6 
per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate.  There 
were  in  1904  18,235  marriages  and  473  divorces. 
Emigration,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  was 
9,034  in  1904. 

With  regard  to  religion,  Denmark  maintains 

the  Lutheran   creed  as  her  State  religion,  but 

no  civil  disabilities  exist.     In  1901  there  were  no 

3,436,084  Protestants,  5,373  Roman 

BdUriMMid^,*"^?'''^;  3.476  Jews,  and  ^,$01  ot 
--■  of  other  denommations. 
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In  an  edu- 
cational aspect  Denmark  ranks  high. 
Compulsory  education  was  intro- 
duced in  1814,  all  children  being  obliged  to  attend 
school  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen. 
There  are  28  elementary  schools  in  Copenhagfen, 
132  in  other  towns,  and  3^780  in  rural  districts, 
making  a  total  of  2,940.  The  pupils  numbered 
326,268  in  1903.  Copenhagen  has  a  university, 
founded  in  1479,  which  has  five  faculties,  85 
professors  and  teachers,  and  an  annual  roU  01 
about  400  students.  There  are,  further,  a  veter- 
inary college,  12  agricultural  schools,  73  high 
schools,  130  real-schools  which  prepare  pupils  ror 
academic  courses,  a  college  of  pharmacy,  a  poly- 
technic institution,  and  several  commercial,  tech- 
nical, and  horticultural  schools.  The  State  makes 
annual  grants  to  many  of  the  technical  and 
agricultural  schools,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
real-schools,  which,  in  reality,  are  preparatory 
to  the  university. 

In  1903  there  were  3,851  persons  convicted  of 
crimes,  and  42,083  of  minor  offenses.  There 
were  796  persons  in  the  penitentiaries  on  March 
31,  1903. 

Denmark  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country. 
On  account  of  a  law  which  prohibits  the  merging 
of  small  holdings  into  large  estates  the  soil  is 

?-eatly  subdivided  into  small  farms. 
uaHNrr  ^^  main  crops  are  beetroots,  pota- 
^^  toes,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  In 
1903  Denmark  had  486,935  horses, 
1,840,466  head  of  cattle:  876,830  sheep;  38,984 
goats;  and  1,456,699  swine.  In  1904,  26,137 
horses,  92,058  head  of  cattle,  and  936  sheep  and 
goats  were  exported.  Denmark  produced  (1904) 
33,366,516  gallons  of  excisable  beer,  and  33495,- 
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344  gaDons  of  non-excisable  beer;  also  7,437,570 
gallons  of  com-brandy  (br<Bndevin)  reduced  to  an 
alcoholicity  of  8°.  The  production  of  beet  sugar 
amounted  to  44,135  tons,  and  that  of  oleomarga- 
rin  to  31 ,885  tons.  The  Danish  fisheries  yielded  a 
catch  valued  at  9,950,387  kronen  in  1903. 

Year  by  year  the  commerce  of  Denmark  shows 
a  healthy    increase,   the   high   standard   of   her 
agricultural  and  dairy  products  assuring  her  a 
steady  market   abroad.      The   total 
CtmnnaTKM   cxports  in   1904  amounted  to  497,- 
836,000  kronen,  and  the  total  im- 
ports   to   599,344,000    kr.     Of    the 
exports    358,639,000  Icr.    were    home   produce. 
The  chief  exports   (1904)  were  as  follows:   Co- 
lonial goods,  13,754,000  kronen  (krone -twenty- 
seven  cents);  beverages,  j, 3 74,000  kr. ;  textiles, 
31,514,000  kr.;  metals  and  hardware,  18,364,000 
kr.;  wood  and  manufactures,  i,68t,ooo  kr.;coal, 
3,995.000  kr.;  animals,  37,469,000  kr.;  provisions, 
^gs,  etc.,  321,334,000  u*.;  cereals,  etc.,  13^86,- 
000  kr.     The  principal    imports    were:    From 
Germany,  214,336,000  kr.;  from  Great  Britain, 
90,172,000    kr.;    from    Sweden    and    Norway, 
63,119,000  kr.;  from  the  United  States,  74,464,- 
000  \a.;  from  Russia,  76,390,000  kr. ;  from  Hol- 
land, 1 2,41 1, 000  kr.; from  Belgium,  10,770,000  kr.; 
from  France,  16,335,000  kr.;  and  from  the  Danish 
cobnies,    3.519,000    kr.       The  chief  exports  of 
borne  produce  go  to  Great  Britain,  and  consisted, 
in  1904,  of  butter  to  the  value  of  ;£9.oo3,o89; 
eggs,  £1,461,459;  bacon,  £4,533,420;  beef,  £17,- 
696;  pork,  £158,639;  and  fish,  £70,307.     Other- 
wise the  value  of  exports  was  distributed  as  fol- 
bws:  To  Germany,   105,401,000  kr. ;  to  Great 
Britain,  383,816,000  kr.;  to  Sweden  and  Norway, 
^•335.000  Icr-J  to  the  U.  S.,  16,336,000  kr.;  to 
Russia,  26,592,000  kr.;  to  Holland,  519,000  kr.; 
to  Bel^um,  1,334,000  kr.;  to  France,  899,000  kr.; 
to  Danish  colonies,  4,624,000  kr. 
i 

n. — Constitation  and  OoTentment 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1849,  the 
crown  of  Denmark  is  hereditary ;  but  the  powers 
of  government  are  divided  between  the  king  and 
the  two  houses  of  parliament:  the  Folkething  and 
the  Landsthing.  The  king  holds  the  executive 
power,  while  the  legislative  rights  are  vested  in 
the  Rigsdag,  which  comprizes  the  two  houses 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing.  The  Landsthing, 
or  Upper  House,  consists  of  sixty-six  members, 
twelve  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  crown,  and 
the  remaining  fifty-four  by  electoral  bodies  com- 
posed of  the  largest  taxpayers.  The  Folkething, 
or  Lower  House,  counts  114  members,  elected 
^  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
Every  resident  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  of  good  reputation,  is  eligible  for  election 
to  either  house. 

^^  The  dvil  subdivisions  of  Denmark  are  called 
"amts"  and  are  eighteen  in  number,  each  being 
governed  by  an  "amtmand,"  or  governor.  The 
amts  are  again  divided  into  "herreder"  (hun- 
•^reds),  and  these  in  turn  into  pushes.  The 
city  of  Copenhagen  constitutes  an  amt  by  itself. 
Iceland  has  a  specific  charter  of  its  own,  b^ 
virtue  of  which  the  legislative  power  of  this 

I  colony  is  vested  in  a  body  (the  Althing)  which  is 
partly  elective  by  universal  suffrage  and  partly 
appointive  by  the  king. 

j  The  estimated  revenue  for  1905-6  was  79,441,- 

467  kronen  and  the  expenditures  81,334,265  kr. 
The  main  part  of  the  revenues  (56,499,345  kr. 


^. 


estimated  for  1906-7)  is  derived  from  customs, 
excise,  and  other  indirect  taxation.  The  Danish 
debt  (1905)  amounted  to  173,927,250  kr. 

The  Danish  army  numbers  834  ofBcers  and 
8,945  men  on  a  peace  footing;  1,448  officers  and 
66,000  men  on  a  war  footing.  Of  this  total  war- 
strength,  115  officers  and  4,400  men  are  members 
of  a  National  Guard  of  Volunteers.  The  navy 
is  maintained  mainly  for  purposes  of  coast  de- 
fense. It  comprizes  about  twenty  vessels  in 
various  stages  01  efficiency. 

The  mercantile  fleet  of  Denmark  numbers 
(1904)  4,048  vessels  of  about  473,409  tons  gross 
capacity.  Of  these  593  are  steamships.  Oi  the 
railways,  which  aggregate  1,993  miles,  about  1,138 
miles  belong  to  the  State,  and  the  rest,  mainly 
little  by-lines,  to  private  companies.  The  total 
cost  of  construction,  March  31,  1903,  was  198,- 
230,918  kr.  There  are  960  post-offices  in  the 
country;  2,367  miles  of  telep;raph  wires,  and 
107,953  miles  of  telephonic  wires. 

m. — Social  Reform 

Modem  social  reform  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  Denmark  in  1857  when  a  law  was 
enacted  abolishing  the  old  trade-gilds.  It  was 
still  some  four  or  five  years,  however,  before 
joint-stock  companies  began  to  assume  suprem- 
acy in  the  financial  world ;  but  during  the  thirty 
years  from  1870-1900  these  increased  in  number 
irom  53  to  600,  and  their  combined  capital  from 
$20,000,000  to  $125,000,000.  Educational  re- 
forms inaugurated  by  Bishop  N.  F.  Grundboig 
(1783-187  2)  led  to  the  establishment  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  high  schools,  which  at  first  were 
supported  by  private  contributions,  but  since 
1864  by  the  State.  These  schcx>ls  are  largely 
frequented  by  young  men  and  women  of  the 
peasant  class,  and  the  education  afforded  them  in 
these  institutions  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  in 
producing  a  Danish  peasantry  of  which  any  land 
might  be  justly  pn>ua. 

Socialism    is    now    somewhat    strong.     The 

strength  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  Denmark  is 

shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  latest 

_^jj^  popular  election  of  members  to  the 
Folkething,  twenty-four  Socialists 
were  returned.  The  Landsthing  has 
but  one  Socialist  member.  The  controller  of 
Copenhagen  and  two  out  of  the  four  city  council- 
ors are  Socialists,  and  more  than  500  members  of 
that  party  hold  minor  public  offices.  In  1887 
8,406  Socialist  votes  were  cast;  in  1898  31,872; 
in  1906,  76,566. 

Socialism  first  became  a  factor  in  the  reform 
movement  in  Denmark  when  Louis  Pio,  in  1871, 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Essays  on  Social- 
ism." This  pamphlet  produced  a  marked  effect, 
especially  on  the  skilled  workers,  and  during  the 
next  year  several  socialistic  societies  were  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International,  led  by 
Karl  Marx.  The  leaders  of  the  Danish  move- 
ment were  Pio,  Brix,  and  Geleff.  In  1871  the 
Socialists  started  their  first  organ,  Socialisten,  and 
in  1872  (May  5th)  a  public  meeting  was  planned 
in  order  to  promote  the  formation  of  local  trade- 
unions.  This  meeting  was  prohibited  by  the 
authorities,  and  on  account  of  alleged  incendiary 
articles  in  the  Socialisten,  the  three  leaders  were 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. In  1873  the  Danish  authorities 
prevented  the  International  from  making  further 
propaganda  in  that  country,  and  local  activities 
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thence  became  centered  on  the  organization  of  the 
varibus  branches  of  labor. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five  years 
many  local  trade-unions  were  organized,  notably 

those     of    carpenters,     bricklayers, 

Ihilttf      shoe-workers,  cigar-makers,  etc.     In 

TnJ«rtMMu'^7'  there  were  three  trade-unions 

^^^^^^with  a  total  membership  of  359;  in 

1877  there  were  thirty-one  unions 
with  a  total  of  3 , 1 89  members.  In  1899  the  mem- 
bership had  been  swelled  to  16,146.  It  soon 
became  clear  to  the  leaders  of  the  movement  that 
the  interests  of  the  different  trade-unions  would 
be  greatly  promoted  if  there  were  some  central 
body  in  each  town  to  exercise  supervision  in  cases 
of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees,  and 
especially  to  see  to  it  that  no  amount  of  effort  was 
misdirected  by  unnecessary  strikes,  etc.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1886,  De  Samvirkende  Fagforeninger  i 
Kobenhavn  ("The  United  Trade-Unions  in  Copen- 
hagen") was  organized;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  similar  centrals  were  established 
in  other  large  towns.  In  1898  more  than  400 
delegates,  who  represented  70,000  organized 
workers,  met  in  Copenhagen  and  organized  "De 
Samvirkende  Fagforbimd  i  Danmark,"  a  union 
which  exercises  powers  analogous  with  those  ex- 
ercised by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
the  United  States.  In  1904  local  trade-unions  in 
Denmark  numbered  1,156,  with  90,111  members. 
Railroad  employees  number  18,000,  and  general 
laborers  in  the  tmions  39,044. 

The  material  results  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  in   Denmark  have  been  to  procure 

shorter  hours  and  better  pay  in  many 
Ttwnlti     branches,  principally  among  typog- 

raphers,      bricklayers,      carpenters, 

plumbers,  etc.  The  average  work- 
ing-day is  nine  hours.  Great  strides  have  also 
been  made  toward  securing  industrial  better- 
ments. The  government  inspects  factories  and 
workshops  to  make  them  conform  to  sanitary 
reqiiirements,  and  also  to  see  to  it  that  the  law 
regulating  the  hours  of  work  for  young  persons 
under  eighteen  is  not  violated.  Children  imder 
twelve  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  factories  or 
workshops.  There  is  a  pension  law  (enacted 
1891)  by  which  all  working  people  are  entitled  to 
a  pension  after  the  age  of  sixty;  and  in  1903  the 
number  of  such  pensioners  was  60,484,  the  pen- 
sions aggregating  $2,700,000.  The  trade-unions 
maintam  sick-funds  and  friendly  societies  which 
receive  subsidies  from  the  state  and  from  county 
councils,  such  subsidies  amounting  to  $320,000 
in  1903.  Other  charitable  institutions  are  main- 
tained by  the  state  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 

$13,000,000. 

There  is  no  law  in  Denmark  which  provides 

for  woman's  participation  in  state  or  municipal 

politics,  but  measures  to  that  effect 

Wamui     ^^^  continually  being  introduced  to 

g^^^  the  legislature,  and  there  is  an  ener- 
^^^^  getic  movement  on  foot  among  Da- 
nish women  to  promote  their  claims 
for  a  franchise.  The  only  organized  women's 
society  is  "Dansk  Kvindesamfund,"  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  International  Council  of 
Women. 

In  1906  a  government  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  looking 
to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  state  aid  for 
the  unemployed. 

The  poor-law  of  Denmark  is  especially  fa- 
mous. 


Rev.  Wilson  Carlisle,  founder  of  The  Church 
Army  in  England,  writes  (in  "The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After")  about  the  Danish  system  of 
treating  its  poor,  as  follows: 

The  aged  poor  of  spotless  character  ...  do  not,  strictly 

spettldng,  come  within  the  poor-law  at  all  in  Denmark.    They 

are  state  pensioners,  and  their  position  is  no 

more  dishonorable  and  involves  no  more  loss  of 

Tka  POW      civil  rights,  than  in  the  case  of  one  who  re- 
^J^J^  ceives  a  service  pension  in  this  country  (Enf- 

_  i,MM.i  ^'^^)-     Some  of  the  pensioners  live  in  thetf 

UnnnpUyM  homes,  others  in  special  public  institutions. 
The  Alderdomshjem,  the  place  where  the  aged 
pensioners  C3f  Copenhagen  are  housed,  is  a  de- 
lightful haven  for  these  old  people  after  the  storms  of  life. 
Some  SCO  dwell  there,  the  married  couples  in  separate  quar- 
ters 01  their  own.  and  the  single  in  common,  the  men  having 
separate  smoking-rooms  and  the  women  sitting-rooms.  The 
inmates  are  entirely  their  own  masters,  and  go  in  and  out  at 
pleasure.  The  food  is  plentiful  and  appetizing,  and  it  is  even 
prepared  in  a  separate  establishment,  in  order  to  save  the  old 
folks  from  the  annoyance  of  odors  of  cooking. 

For  the  old  age  of  those  that  miss  entering  the  circle  (de- 
scribed above)— -those  who  have  once  been  convicted  of 
crime,  or  whose  poverty  is  due  to  drunkenness,  vice,  idleness, 
or  improvidence — provision  is  made  in  Denmark  by  another 
class  of  institution  .  .  .  represented  in  Copenhagen  by  the 
Almindelig.  This  place  is  neither  workhouse,  almshouse, 
prison,  nor  reformatory,  but  rather  a  "hospital"  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  where  the  aged  who  have  not  passed 
through  life  without  stain  may  spend  their  last  days  in  com- 
parative comfort.  Among  them  are  certain  of  the  better 
class  of  able-bodied  failures,  who  come  here  hoping  to  get  a 
fresh  start  by  industry.  All  the  imnates  are  expected  to 
work  according  to  their  powers,  and  they  receive  moderate 
pay,  partly  (threepence  a  week)  in  cash  and  the  remainder 
being  placed  toward  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  works 
out  at  seven  shillings  per  head  per  week,  including  the  sick 
and  infirm.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  work  the  threepence, 
a  week  is  paid  as  a  gift.  Most  of  the  inmates  remain  in  the 
institution  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  lose  the  franchise 
and  are  subject  to  certain  restraints  on  their  liberty,  such  as 
going  out  at  certain  times  only.  Married  couples  are  per- 
mitted to  live  together. 

The  teinperance  movement  is  making  great 
strides  in  Denmark,  and  local  temperance  socie- 
ties as  well  as  the  Danish  branch  of  the  Good 
Templars  count  more  than  100,000  members. 
The  government  grants  monetary  aid  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  temperance  propaganda ;  and  private 
enterprise  provides  conee-houses,  etc.,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause. 

Cooperation  in  Denmark  in  many  lines  is  largely  developed 
and  mainly  on  the  Rochdale  plan.  On  the  authority  of  M.  P. 
Blem,  the  chairman  of  the  Danish  Cooperative  Cominittee.  it 
can  be  said  that  there  are  1,000  societies  with  about  150,000 
members,  which  do  a  total  business  of  about  j£a, 000, 000  ster- 
ling. The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  of  Copenhagen  sella 
to  915  distributive  stores.  Cooperative  creameries  number 
1,0^7,  and  the  butter  produced  from  milk  delivered  therefrom, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  valued  at  ;£8,400,ooo.  The 
bulk  of  the  agricultural  exports  from  Denmark  are  of  coop- 
erative origin  the  total  production  of  the  butter,  bacon,  and 
egg  societies  for  export  m  1903  being  jCi  1,4 14,000,  while  the 
total  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  cotmtry  were  under 
;C>o,ooo.ooo. 

There  were,  in  1902,  twenty-seven  cooperative 
bacon-curing  factories.  This  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Denmark,  however,  is  almost  exclusively 
ag^ricultural ;  the  workers  in  cities  and  towns  hav- 
ing taken  comparatively  little  interest  in  this 
phase  of  social  reform.  In  Copenhagen  there 
are  a  few  cooperative  bakeries,  notably  "Arbejd- 
emes  Brodfabrikker"  (the  workmen's  cooper- 
ative bakeries).  There  are  also  a  brewery,  a  life- 
insurance  company,  and  a  clothing  emporium 
which  are  partly  operated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Trade-Unions. 

The  foremost  Danish  social  reform  societies 


Socialdemokratish  yorbttOi^Q^^t 
Copenhagen. 


imersgade, 
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I  De  Somvirkende  Faeforbund  i  Dantnark,   49 

I        N6rre  Farimagsgade,  Copenhagen. 
]  Dattsk  Forening  for  Arbejderoeskyttelse,  5  Hoj- 

broplads,  Copenhagen. 

Frank  F.  H.  Cramer. 

KuraRBNCBs:  SlaHstisk  Aarbog  (Annual),  Copenhagen,  1006; 
FonigH  OMe*  Reports  oh  Uu  Trad*,  tic.,  of  Dtnmark  (An- 
nual), London;  Statistisk  Tabetvark,  Copenhagen;  Ovtrsigt 
ovtr  Fagforeningsbevagelstn  i  Danmark  i.Tidtn  fra  1871  W 
1900,  Copenhagen,  1901;  Prolokd  for  dm  ritt  SociaUtmo- 
kraiak*  PartihiHgrtss  i  Kdbmhavn  dm  12, 13,  of  14,  April, 
1006,  Aarhuus.  1906;  Th€  Danish  Poor-Relief  System,  by 
Edith  Sellen,  London,  1904;  Denmark,  Past  and  Present, 
by  Uarearet  Thomas,  ib.  1901 ;  Reports  of  the  United  Danish 
Itade- Unions. 

DENVER:  The  "Queen  City  of  the  Plains," 
with  its  phenomenal  growth,  restless  enterprise, 
varied  and,  to  some  extent,  chaotic  social  condi- 
tions, has  been  in  many  ways  the  typical  Western 
city.  But  in  some  ways  it  has  not  been  typical. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
city,  with  water,  drainage,  transit,  unusually  easily 
developed,  have  freed  the  city  from  any  vast  ex- 
pensive municipal  expenditures  with  their  oppor- 
tunities for  large  graft  or  corruption  (except  in- 
deed for  the  $2,000,000  state  capitol) ;  but,  on  the 
other  hajid,  political  conditions  have  created 
party  machines  which  have  stuffed  ballot-boxes 
and  violated  laws  at  least  more  openly  and  prob- 
ably at  times  more  flagrantly  than  in  any  other 
American  city.  But  these  political  conditions,  in 
almost  all  instances,  have  been  due  to  state  con- 
ditions rather  than  to  municipal  affairs.  They 
have  been  due  principally  to  the  heated  struggles 
in  dolorado,  first,  between  the  Populists  of  the 
state  and  the  Republican  niachine,  and  more 
recently  between  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  and  the  owners  of  the  Telluride  and  Crip- 
ple Creek  mines,  and  other  corporate  interests, 
mrgely  using  the  political  machines  of  all  parties. 
To  these  struggles  Denver  has  been  but  an  inci- 
dent, tho  the  unfortunate  seat  of  many  of  the 
bitterest  political  battles. 

This  is  true  of  the  Bucklin  amendment  cam- 
paign of  1903,  of  the  political  reign  of  terror  in 
1893,  of  the  heated  struggle  between  the  Populists 
and  Republicans  in  the  Waite  campaign  of  1894, 
and  in  the  more  recent  sensational  conflict  to  seat 
their  respective  candidates  between  the  Demo- 
cratic machine,  which  claimed  the 
vugL-—\     governorship   for   Alva  Adams,  and 
,rl|™|f,'~'     the     Republican     machine,     which 
'**"^«*»   claimed  it  for  James  H.Peabody.     In 
this  campaign,  at  the  polling-booths, 
in  the  law  courts,   and  before  the  legislature, 
probably  every  kind  of  trickery  was  used  by  both 
parties.      The  ballot-stuffing  was  so  open  that 
finally  forty  ballot-box  stuners  in   Denver  were 
sent  to  jail.     But  it  was  nevertheless  a  Colorado 
battle  and  not  a  Denver  battle,  and  essentially  a 
battle  between   the   working  miners   and   their 
political  partizans  and  the  corporations  and  their 
political  partizans.     Nevertheless  Denver  reapts 
the  harvest  of  evil.     Some  one  third  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  state  is  in  Denver,  and  the  city 
sees  at  election  times  a  carnival  of  wholesale 
bribery  and  corruption. 

Back  of  this  corruption,  too,  are  undoubtedly, 
as  in  most  cities  (see  Corruption),  the  corpora- 
tbns  which  support  the  corrupt  machines,  be- 
cause they  can  buy  from  them  the  franchises  and 
legal  immunities  they  desire.  Among  such  cor- 
porations are  said  to  be  the  Denver  water,  gas, 
and  telephone  companies,  and  not  least  the 
Denver  Tramway  Company,  with  such  industrial 


corporations  as  the  Smelter  Trust,  Sugar  Trust, 
ana  the  various  mining  companies.  The  eco- 
nomic struggle  in  Colorado  will  probably  not  be 
ended  till  these  companies  can  be  prevented  from 
violating  law  in  the  courts  and  houses  of  legisla- 
ture and  the  miners'  unions  be  prevented  from 
violating  law  on  the  streets. 

Political  reform  in  Denver  began  in  18S9,  when 
Mr.  Pence  succeeded  in  ousting  from  his  seat  a 
mayor  fraudulently  counted  in.    The 
PoUtloal     Chamber  of  Commerce  in   1892  ap- 
jjjUijj^      pointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  new 
charter,  which,  after  many  defects, 
was    finally    adopted,    substantially 
on  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.     In    1894  a  Municipal   Reform  League 
was  organized  and  did  good  work,  tho  to-day 
this  movement   is   represented   by   the   League 
for  Honest  Elections,  organized  in   1903.     Ac- 
cording to  the  present  charter,  the  mayor  has 
much  power,   appointing  the   health   and  park 
commissions,  the  superintendents  of  street-clean- 
ing supplies,  and  the  important  boards  of  public 
works,  fire,  and  police,  but  the  treasurer,  auditor, 
city  clerk,  besides  the  mayor  himself,  are  elected 
by  the  people. 

Denver  with  its  wealth  and  energy  has,  in  spite 
of  its  electoral  corruption,  good  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  a  library  of  90,000 
volumes,  art  museum,  twelve  public  parks,  fine 
clubs,  and  considerable  admirable  civic  life.     A 
large  transient  population  and  uncertain  mining 
prospects  often  afford  sudden   need  for  help- 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  not  a 
Charltiei    P***  permanent  need  for  relief,  and 
Uttle  but  the  usual  forms  of  charity 
are  developed.     The  People's  Taber- 
nacle, under  Rev.  T.  A.  Uzzell,  is  prominent  in 
institutional  activities,  but  many  churches  and 
societies  afford  much  relief. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  prominent 
reform  and  philanthropic  societies: 

League  for  Honest  Elections,  709  Ernest  Cranmer  Build- 
ing. 

American  Federation  ot  Labor,  Uax  Morris,  vice-president. 
Sixteenth  and  Lawrence  Streets. 

Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor,  531  Charles  Building. 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  Pioneer  Building. 

Socialist  Headquarteis,  1843  Chamfa  Street. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  X430  Chamfa  Street. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,    16  Lincoln  Avenue. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  i>s  Eaat  Eight- 
eenth Avenue. 

People's  'Tattemacle,  Twentieth  and  Lawrence  Streets. 

Salvation  Army  Headquarters.  918  Lawrence  Street. 

Volunteers  of  America.  1759  Chamfa  Street. 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  918  Lorimer 
Street. 

Women's  Club,  1437  Glenward. 

DEKSITYOFPOPDLATIOlf.  See  Population  ; 
Overcrowding. 

DEPARTM£nTSOFn.S.OOVERl!nCEnT.    See 

Constitution. 

DEPERDEirrS.  See  Child-Hblpino;  Pauper- 
ism and  Poor  Relief. 


DEVINE,  EDWARD  THOMAS:  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York;  bom  in  Iowa,  1867;  graduated  at  Albion 
Seminary  and  Cornell  College,  Iowa  (1887); 
taught  school  in  Iowa;  studied  at  Halle,  Ger- 
many, 1890-91 ;  held  fellowship  in  Walton  School 
of  Fmance  and  Economy,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  1891-95;  staff  lecturer  in  University  Ex- 
tension, 1891-96;  lectured  at  Oxford,  England, 
summer  of  1892  and  1894,  and  in  EdimnuKh 
(i89;^)-  Since  1896  General  Secretarv  of  me 
Chaiity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City, 
taking  an  active  part  in  housing  reform  legislation 
for  the  restriction  of  child  lalxjr,  the  movement 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and  emergency 
relief  in  disasters.  Pounded  in  1898,  Charities, 
a  weekly  periodical,  and  has  since  been  its  editor. 
Four  periodicals,  Lend-a-Hand,  The  Charities 
Review,  the  Chicago  Commons,  and  Jewish  Char- 
ity have  been  consolidated  with  it.  Director  of 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  established  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  in  1904.  In  1905, 
appointed  Professor  of  Social  Economy,  Columbia 
University.  In  1906  was  appointed  by  Secretarv 
Taft,  to  take  charge  of  the  emergency  relief  work 
for  the  San  Francisco  earthqu^e  and  fire,  and 
was  president  of  the  Relief  Commission.  He  is 
author  of  "Economics"  (1889),  "The  Practice 
of  Charity"  (1901);  "The  Principles  of  Relief" 
(1904);  Efficiency  and  Relief"  {1006);  and  of 
numerous  reports  and  articles.  Address:  501 
West  1 13th  Street,  New  York  City. 

DEWBT,  DAVIS  R.:  American  statistician; 
bom  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  1858;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  1885  he  became  instructor  in 
economics  and  statistics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technol<«y,  and  later  professor  of 
the  same  subjects.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  American  Statistical  Association; 
and  he  was  special  expert  agent  on  wages  for  the 
twelfth  census.  Dewey  was  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
Subject  of  the  Unemployed  (1894),  and  is  one  of 
the  joint  authors  of  the  report.  He  has  written 
"Syllabus  on  Political  History  since  1815" 
(1887J ;  "Financial  History  of  the  United  States" 
(1903),  etc.  Address:  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

DICKEirS,  CHARLES:  English  novelist;  bom 
at  Landport,  Hampshire,  181  a.  Entering  life  as 
a  parliamentary  reporter  and  journalist,  he  early 
won  that  insight  into  life  which  enabled  him  to 
portray  alike  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the 
poor  and  the  follies  and  shams  of  society.  His 
Pickwick  Papers,"  published  in  1837,  exhibited 
almost  for  the  first  time  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  lower,  middle,  and  working  classes  of  London 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  " 
attacked  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
the  wretched  pupils  of  the  cheap  schools  in  York- 
shire; "Hard  Times"  mocked  the  commercialism 
of  the  day;  all  his  novels,  such  as  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  '^Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  "Dombey  and 
Son,"  "Bleak  House,"  "Little  Dorrit,"  ''Great 
Expectations,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  "David 
Copperfield"  have  served  the  cause  of  social 
reform  by  picturing,  tho  ever  with  good  nature, 
and  always  with  an  eye  for  the  ludicrous,  the 
sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the  poor,  the  foibles  and 
delusions  of  society.  Dickens,  who  visited  Amer- 
ica twice,  died  in  June,  1870. 

DIKE,  SAMUEL  WARREIT:  American  Con- 
gregational minister  and  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family- 
bom  at  Thompson.  Conn.,  1839;  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  1863:  studied  also  at 
Hartford   and   Andover;   ordained    1866;   held 


ministries  at  West  Randolph  and  Royalston, 
Vt.  Mr.  Dike  had  long  given  much  thought 
to  the  family  and  its  problems,  and  in  1881, 
when  asked  to  deliver  one  of  the  Monday 
lectures  in  Boston,  be  took  the  ground  that  the 
divorce  question  is  but  a  part  of  the  larger 
problem  of  the  family,  and  that  this,  tn  turn,  is 
intimately  related  to  the  problems  of  property. 
That  year  a  New  England  Divorce  Reform 
League  was  organized,  later  changing  its  name 
to  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Family,  and  Mr.  Dike  became  its  corresponding 
secretary.  He  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  reports  of  the  Commission  of  Labor 
on  marriage  and  divorce,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  state  commissions  on  uniform  legislation.  He 
also  led  in  what  has  been  known  as  the  Reli^ous 
Problem  of  the  County  Town,  having  proposed 
and  assisted  in  the  widely  known  statistical  in- 
vestigation of  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks,  in  Vermont; 
invented  the  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  now  extending  over  the  country  in  many 
churches;  and  helped  introduce  the  study  of 
scientific  sociolo^  m  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, where  he  is  a  frequent  lecturer.  Address: 
113  Hancock  Street,  AuDumdale,  Mass. 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION  (or  THE  DIITIATIVB 
AITD  REFERElfDUU) :  Direct  legislation  in 
small  communities  is  the  New  En^and  town- 
meeting,  the  present  Swiss  and  ancient  Teutonic 
Landesgemeinden,  the  Anglo-Saxon  folkmoot, 
the  Russian  Mir,  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  agora 
or  market-place  meeting,  or  any  other  meeting 
in  which  the  people  actually  propose  and  vote 
on  their  own  laws,  in  an  orderly  and  deliberate 
manner. 

In  conmiunities  too  large  for  the  voters  to  as- 
semble in  one  body  and  consider  and  pass  on  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed,  direct 
legislation  is  attained  by  an  a&ptation  of  the 
old,  highly  valued,  and  nearly  useless  right  of 
TCtition  in  what  is  called  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  Petitions  in  the  past  to  kings, 
governors,  legislatives,  etc.,  may  have  been  in- 
fluential, but  have  had  no  real  power  in  deter- 
mining laws;  and  when,  as  actually  happened  in 
the  New  Jersey  legislature,  a  petition  signed  by 
several  hundred  thousand  citizens  is  rumpled  up 
by  the  legislators  and  tossed  from  one  to  the  other 
in  disdain,  the  people  have  absolutely  no  redress. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum  infuses  new  life 
into  the  worn-out  right  of  petition. 

By  the  Referendum  no  law  goes  into  effect  until 
a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed.  In  a  city  this 
may  be  one  month,  in  a  state  two  or  three,  in  the 
nation  four  to  six  months.  From  this  are  ex- 
cepted a  limited  class  of  urgent  meas- 
Sefliiitionfl  '''^  usually  defined  as  measures 
necessary  for  the  immediate  preserva. 
tion  of  the  public  peace,  health,  or 
safety.  Generally  these  must  be  passed  by  a 
two  thirds  or  three  fourths  majority  of  the  leg- 
islature. If,  during  this  reasonable  time,  a  mi- 
nority of  the  people,  usually  five  per  cent,  sign 
and  file  a  petition  for  the  reference  of  any  law, 
it  is  held  m>m  operation,  till  the  next  election 
when  the  people  vote  on  it,  a  majority  enacting 
or  rejecting.  This  is  the  Optional  Referendum, 
and  is  implied  where  the  word  "Referendum" 
is  used  alone.  But  there  are  several  other  varie- 
ties. The  Obligatory  Referendum,  by  which 
every  law  has  to  oe  referred  to  the  people,  is  used 
on  constitutional  amendments  in  every  state  ex- 
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cept  Delaware.  It  is  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  rare- 
ly advocated  for  all  forms  of  legislation.  The 
Executive  Referendum  is  one  by  which  the  exec- 
utive has  the  ri^ht  to  hold  up  a  law  and  refer  it  to 
the  people;  while  the  Legislative  Referendum  is 
one  by  which  a  minority  of  the  legislature  has 
the  same  power.  The  Judicial  Referendum  gives 
a  supreme  court  the  right  to  declare  a  law  va- 
constitutional,  so  that  it  is  held  from  operation 
until  the  next  election,  when  the  people  vote  on 
it,  a  majority  vote  in  its  favor  rendering  it  a 
law  notwithstanding  any  constitutional  infringe- 
meiits.  This  makes  the  people  supreme  over  uie 
suneme  court. 
The  Referendum  is  negative  or  preventive;  it 

?'ves  the  people  the  veto  power  over  bad  laws, 
he  Initiative  is  positive  and  constructive.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  the  people  to  get  what  they 
want ,  anaenables  an  active  minority  to  educate  the 
masses.  By  it,  whenever  a  reasonable  minority 
of  the  voters  (sometimes  five  per  cent,  sometimes 
eight  per  cent)  sign  and  file  a  petition  for  a  law  or 
ordinance,  the  measure  goes  to  the  legislature 
where  it  takes  precedence  over  all  other  matters. 
The  legislature  can  do  anything  it  wishes  with 
this  measure:  pass,  amend,  or  reject.  But  if  it 
does  not  pass  it  as  petitioned  for,  the  people  vote 
on  it  at  the  next  election,  a  majority  vote  aeciding 
its  rejection  or  enactment  independently  of  legis- 
lature and  governor. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  together  con- 
stitute Direct  Legislation,  or  a  simple  method 
by  which  the  people  can  control  their  own  law- 
making all  the  time.  It  does  not  abolish  legis- 
latures ;  it  does  not  mean  that  all  laws  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  or  even  that  many  laws  will 
be  submitted.  The  fact  that  the  people  can  use 
it  at  any  time  makes  its  frequent  use  unnecessary. 
It  does  not  detract  from  the  honor  or  dignity  of  the 
legislature ;  but  instead,  by  taking  away  the  final 
power  of  law-enacting,  it  removes  the  danger  of 
bribery,  lifts  the  legislators  above  suspicion,  and 
makes  them  true  to  their  old  name,  Coimcilors 
to  the  People." 

De  Tocqueville  says  that  the  only  way  to  in- 
terest people  in  their  government  is  to  make 
them  partake  in  it.     Direct  legislation  makes 
every  voter  a  potential  legislator,  and 
tifa««t...M  hence  interests  him.     It  allows  one 
a»THingw  gg^^j(„j  Qf  tjjg  people  most  interested 

in  some  law  to  propose  that  law, 
force  a  public  discussion  and  consideration  by 
every  voter,  not  on  the  character  and  promises 
of  some  candidate  for  office,  but  on  a  definite  and 
teal  measure.  Thus  it  is  a  great  educational 
scheme.  Further,  each  law  has  either  an  actual 
or  a  silent  majority  behind  it,  and  it  can  be  en- 
forced. The  disgrace  of  non-enforced  or  unev- 
enly enforced  laws  does  not  exist  when  Direct 
Legislation  has  long  been  used.  As  the  people 
have  to  understand  the  laws,  they  are  made  short, 
simple,  direct.  Our  laws,  made  hurriedly  in  un- 
homoffeneous  legislatures  pulled  this  way  and 
that  By  varied  business  interests,  are  complex, 
ambiguous,  and  multitudinous. 

Direct  Legislation  is  only  a  simple  method  of 
gaining  popular  government,  or  government  by 
the  people.  As  such  its  history  goes  back  into 
the  mists  of  antiquity.  But  the  novel  and  in- 
genious adaptation  of  petitions  to  this  end  was 
h^un  in  Switzerland  about  a  century  ago  and  has 
developed  furthest  there.  Nearly  three  centuries 
>go  the  colonies  of  Pljrmouth  and  Rhode  Island 


actually  put  into  force  for  a  while  the  use  of  peti- 
tion almost  exactly  in  the  manner  we  now  call  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  but  there  was  no 
general  necessity  for  it  then,  as  legislators  were 
seldom  bribed ;  and  so  to  Switzerland  belongs  the 
honor  of  developing  the  system  of  petitioning 
into  that  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  organization  to 
promote  Direct  Legislation  was  formed  in  New 
Jersey  in  189 1,  and  was  known  as  The  People's 
Power  League.  It  was  changed  the  next  year 
into  The  Direct  Legislation  League  of  New  Jersey. 
Since  then  state  leagues  have  sprung 
In  fha  ^pi^  twenty  or  thirty  states,  and  are 
Tnlttd  Btatit  ^°"^y  active  in  fifteen  to  twenty. 
There  are  no  exact  statistics  avail- 
able, and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
none  are  likely  to  become  available.  Each  state 
must  care  for  itself.  If  it  does  the  rest  are  en- 
couraged; if  it  does  not  it  is  its  own  fault  or  mis- 
fortune. In  1896  the  National  Direct  Legisla- 
tion League  was  founded,  and  later  one  or  two 
other  national  organizations  were  formed  with 
similar  objects.  The  National  League,  however, 
is  Uttle  more  than  a  bureau  of  information,  and  a 
clearing-house  for  Direct  Legislation  news,  car- 
ried by  its  president  under  his  hat.  In  1802 
Sullivan's  book  on  Direct  Legislation  was  puD- 
lished,  and  in  1894  he  began  The  Direct  Legisla- 
tion Record,  which  was  carried  on  bv  Mr.  Eltweed 
Pomeroy  from  1895  to  1904.  The  book,  this 
little  paper,  and  some  pamphlets  were  the  slender 
means  of  propaganda  used  by  this  movement. 
But  the  very  tact  that  there  are  no  offices  or  jobs 
in  Direct  Legislation,  and  no  strong  organizations 
with  hierarchy  of  officers  to  draw  in  large  funds 
and  spend  them  more  or  less  ineffectively,  making 
great  noise  before  the  public,  has  really  been  a 
source  of  strength  among  the  quiet  workers  all 
over  the  country.  Without  much  noise  or  news- 
paper notice.  Direct  Legislation  has  grown. 

The  South  Dakota  legislature  passed  a  Direct 
Legislation  constitutional  amendment  in  1857, 
which  the  people  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority;  and  the  laws  to  carry  it  into  effect  were 
passed  later.  Next  Utah  followed  the  example 
of  South  Dakota;  but  tho  the  people  carried  the 
Direct  Legislation  amendment  by  a  large  majority, 
they  also  changed  the  political  complexion  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  succeeding  legislatures  have 
not  passed  the  necessary  laws  to  carry  the  people's 
will  into  effect.  Direct  Legislation  will  therefore 
remain  an  unused  and  unusable  part  of  the  Utah 
Constitution  till  the  legislature  permits.  This  is 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  need  for  Direct  Legisla- 
tion, when  legislatures  can  thus  thwart  even  the 
exprest  will  of  the  people.  Oregon  followed  next 
with  the  best  drawn  amendment  yet  adopted,  and 
so  thoroughly  were  the  people  roused  to  its  value 
that  two  measures  were  voted  on  and  carried  at 
the  Congressional  elections  in  June,  1904,  and 
nine  at  the  election  in  June,  1906.  One  of  these 
extended  Direct  Legislation  to  all  the  cities  of 
Oregon.  It  has  worked  a  great  change  and  im- 
provement in  the  legislature,  and  the  people  could 
not  now  be  persuaded  to  drop  it. 

Nevada  got  a  constitutional  amendment  in 
1904 ;  while  the  people  of  Missouri  rejected  a  very 
faulty  one  in  the  same  year.  The  people  of  Mon- 
tana will  have,  at  their  next  election,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  a  fairly  good  one.  One  house 
of  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  North 
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Dakota,  Arkansas,  Washington,  and  California, 
have  passed  constitutional  amendments  intro- 
ducing Direct  Legislation. 

In  city  government  Direct  Legislation  has  made 
mat  progress.  Almost  every  city  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  has  it.  Denver  has  a  badly  drawn 
form.  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Nashville,  and  other 
cities  have  it  on  the  granting  of  franchises.  It 
is  applied  very  videfy  to  the  liquor  question, 
iisu^y  tmder  the  title  of  "Local  Option";  and 
great  states  such  as  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Arlmnsas  are  tmder  a  thoroughly  enforced  pro- 
hibition by  local  option  or  local  Direct  Legislation 
on  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  Uquor.  Every  vear 
the  cities  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire  vote  on  the  license  question.  Many 
other  subjects  are  continually  being  referred  to 
the  people.     No  other  reform  has  made  the  quiet, 

Set  sturdy,  rapid,  and  satisfactory  progress  that 
tirect  Legislation  has  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  the  outlook  is  verv  encouraging. 

Canada   has   shared  in   the   movement,    and 

srogr^  has  been  made  in  cities  so  far  apart  as 

Victoria  and  Toronto.     Abroad  there  is  a  faint 

movement  in  England.    A' much  stronger  one 

exists   in   Prance,   particularly   for 

f^i^--     munidpal    Direct    Legislation,    and 

jT^tSJl    substantial  progress  has  already  been 

'"""^  made  in  embodying  it  into  an  insti- 
tution. The  same  is  true  of  Norway. 
In  Switzerland,  its  home,  it  is  more  fully  developed 
and  applied  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  and 
only  an  act  of  extreme  violence  could  tear  it  from 
the  Swiss  statute-books. 

Australia  has  a  genuine  movement  which  as  yet 
has  not  enacted  any  laws  on  the  statute-books; 
but  in  New  Zealand  it  is  used  on  the  liquor  and 
taxing  questions,  and  the  signs  point  to  the  adopt- 
ing of  a  general  Direct  Legulation  law  within  the 
near  future. 

The  arguments  usually  advanced  against  Direct 
Legislation  are  that  the  people  will  not  vote  on  a 
dry  measure;  that  they  require  a  principle  to  be 
embodied  in  a  personality  to  rouse  them  to  vote. 
It  is  true  that  dry,  unimportant  measures  do  not 
call  out  a  lai^ge  vote.  It  is  also  true  that  impor- 
tant measures  do  interest  the  people.  Thus,  in 
many  of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  there  is  often 
a  larger  vote  on  the  annually  submitted  question 
of  licensing  saloons  than  is  cast  for  governor  of 
the  state  or  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  important  question  regularly  submitted.  But 
even  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  fewer  votes 
would  be  cast  for  measures  than  for  men,  as  long 
as  every  voter  was  free  to  cast  his  vote,  this 
would  only  be  an  automatic,  self-disfranchise- 
ment  of  the  ignorant  and  tminterested. 

Some  people  speak  of  the  great  expense  of 
Direct  Lesidation.  It  does  not  mean  frequent 
votings.  Switzerland  has  held  less  than  one  elec- 
tion a  year   on   measures.     Oregon 

OUaotiBiu    ^'^  ^^     ^^^^  "*  ^^^  years;  San  Fran- 
uqaowms    jjjg^jQ  Qjjjy  ^.^q  q^  three  in  six  years. 

South  Dakota,  as  a  state,  has  not  yet 
used  it  a  single  time.  The  very  fact  that  it  can 
be  used  at  any  time  prevents  the  frequent  neces- 
sity for  its  use.  But  suppose  it  did  cost  double, 
treble,  tenfold  what  our  present  system  does,  it 
would  pay  for  itself  if  it  saved  one  legislative  job. 
Probably,  if  it  was  extensively  used  in  every 
state,  the  total  cost  for  its  use  for  a  score  of  years 
would  not  equal  the  expense  to  the  state  of  one 
such  lobbyist  as  Andy  Hamilton,  or  Col.  Bill 
Phelps,  or  many  another. 


Others  say  the  people  cannot  understand  these 
abstruse  and  complex  l^islative  questions.  True, 
and  rarely  do  the  lawyers,  judges,  and  whatnots 
ittaX  we  have  to  interpret  them  to  us,  understand 
them.  A  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has 
been  known  within  two  weeks  to  change  his  opin- 
ion on  the  meaning  of  some  phrase.  But  the 
people  will  see  that  the  laws  are  simple  and  un- 
derstandable; else  they  will  vote  them  down. 
They  have  done  this  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
laws  are  such  that  the  ordinary  man  can  com- 
prehend them.  Compare  the  more  than.  35,000 
measures  introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  of  which 
between  4,000  and  5,000  were  passed,  with  the  less 
than  100  introduced  in  the  Swiss  legislature,  of 
which  a  little  more  than  a  score  were  passed!  It 
were  better  to  have  no  laws  than  to  have  laws  the 
people  cannot  understand. 

A  few  persons  boldly  say  that  the  people  can- 
not govern  themselves;  and  with  the  man  who 
believes  that  there  is  no  use  arguing.  But  inas- 
much as  our  revolutionary  fathers  fought  for  the 
r^ht  to  govern  themselves,  inasmuch  as  our 
Civil  War  was  on  this  same  great  issue,  it  would  ■ 
be  advisable  for  such  a  man  either  'to  keep  quiet 
or  to  move  out  of  this  country  to  some  more  ap- 
propriate land.  But  the  very  man  who  wants  to 
govern  others  is  rarely  willing  that  others  shall 
govern  hisa. 

Thei%  are  three  classes  of  people  who  oppose 
Direct  Legislation:  (i)  The  few  who  really  beUeve 
the  people  are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves. 
These  are  comparatively  unimportant  save  as 
they  become  honest  tools  for  (2)  the  second  class 
which  is  our  predatory  rich,  who  want  franchises, 
special  privileges,  jobs,  grafts,  etc.,  etc.,  and  who 
have  fattened  on  these  in  the  past.  These  people 
know  tJiat  it  is  much  easier  to  get  such  franchises, 
jobs,  grafts,  etc.,  from  the  representatives  than 
from  the  people.  They  are  a  powerful  class  at 
present,  but  their  power  is  decreasing.  They 
have  defeated  Direct  Legislation  in  many  a  legis- 
lature, and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  time. 
But  like  the  wdl-kaown  little  animal,  drive  them 
into  the  open  and  they  can  be  beaten.  (3)  The 
third  class  is  the  lawyers,  hangers-on,  and  de- 
pendents of  the  second  class,  and  those  who 
expect  to  get  favors  from  them.  This  is  a  large 
cuisa,  lar^r  than  most  people  imagine.  But 
with  publicity  this  class  will  shrink  like  snow  in 
summer. 

The  only  other  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
Direct  Legislation  is  the  inertia  of  the  people. 
Many  have  not  felt  that  we  needed  it.  But  the 
insurance  inquiry,  and  many  other  legislative 
investigations,  are  continually  making  converts; 
and  we  may  expect  an  increasing  strength  to 
the  Direct  Legislation  movement,  and  its  rapid 
spread.  Only  one  thing  can  hinder  its  advance, 
and  that  is  that  the  people  do  not  use  it  when  it  is 
adopted.  Vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  no 
system  can  take  the  place  of  vig^ilance.  We  must 
use  Direct  Legislation  when  we  have  it,  and  use  it 
wisely,  or  we  will  not  be  fit  to  extend  its  scope  and 
strength. 

With  the  continual  spread  and  use  of  Direct 
Legislation  there  wiU  come  an  education  of  the 
people  on  public  questions  little  dreamed  of  now; 
there  will  come  a  sense  of  social  solidarity  and 
unity,  a  feeling  that  we  are  equals  and  brothers, 
a  resd  birth  of  the  social  consciousness.  And 
after  we  have  become  conscious  that  we  each  and 
all  belong  to  a  social  organism  that  is  far  greater 
than  all  of  us,  and  that  can  and  will  and  must 
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create  much  of  the  environment  on  which  we  all 
depend  for  real  living,  then  will  come  the  social 
consdence  which  will  use  Direct  L^slation  as  the 
powerful  hand  by  which  the  now  ahnost  dormant 
and  infantile,  but  then  vivified  and  regnant,  social 
oi]ranism  can  reach  out  and  execute  its  will.  Then 
wiu  come  a  change  in  our  civilization  little 
dreamed  of.  A  Referendum,  as  a  Swiss  states- 
man once  said,  is  a  real  and  vital  commtmion  or 
common  action  for  the  common  benefit.  And 
Direct  Legislation  is  to  be  the  communion  stirring 
the  socfal  organism  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
existence,  and  again  stirring  it  more  and  more  by 
the  value  of  these  communions,  till  the  social 
conscience  is  aroused,  and  then  it  will  be  the  tool 
by  which  this  social  conscience  can  carry  out  its 
Wni,  ever  attempting  and  ever  coming  nearer  to 
success  in  making  a  heaven  on  this  earth.  Such 
in  the  dream  of  democracy,  for  which  those  who 
believe  in  Direct  L^islation  work  and  wait. 

Eltwebd  Pomeroy. 

DIRECT  HOmNATIOH:  A  system  of  nomina- 
'tion  to  public  office  which  does  away  with  the 
nominatmg  convention.  On  the  day  fixt  for 
titration  of  voters  before  an  election,  any 
voter  may  cast  a  ballot  for  the  candidate  of  any 
political  party  he  chooses,  regardless  of  his  prc- 

I  Tioas  party  affiliation.  The  ballots  are  secret,  as 
in  elections,  and  are  provided  by  the  state.     Any 

'  one  who  is  eligible  may  be  a  candidate  for  any 
office  if  he  file  an  affidavit  declaring  it  to  be  his 
bona  fide  intention  to  run  for  the  nomination  to 
the  office.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  party  votes  thus  becomes  the  candi- 
date of  that  party. 

This  system  was  adopted  in  1899  for  nomina- 
tions to  certain  offices  in  Hennepin  Coimty,  Min- 
nesota, the  cotmty  containing  Minneapolis.     It 

I  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  mayor  whose  admin- 
istration was  not  considered  a  success.     In  1902, 

I      however,  it  was  tried  for  the  whole  state  of  Min- 

I  nesota,  excepting  for  such  state  officers  as  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  etc.  The  result  was 
eminently  successful.  Efforts  to  repeal  the  law 
have  failed,  and  the  idea  is  spreading  to  other 
States. 

KmRBHcn:  Nominating  Systnns,  by  Meyer;  Dttnit  Con- 
Ifttiet  for  Good  City  Govtrmntnt,  1903. 

DISPBNSART  SYSTEM,  IN  THE  LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC  (South  Carolina):  This  system,  in- 
angorated  in  South  Carolina  in  1873,  in  1906 
was,  through  politipal  efiorts,  given  up^  as  a 
system  conducted  by  the  state,  but  is  still  in  use, 
oiily  now  being  conducted  by  counties. 

It  is  a  compromise  between  two  confficting 
Rmedies.  What  was  intended  to  be  a  decisive 
battle  between  these  two  remedies  was  fought  in 
this  state  in  1893.  In  that  year  the  license  sys- 
tem was  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  counties  of  this 
state.  In  some  few  the  liquor  traffic  was  pro- 
hibited. It  was  sought  to  extend  this  prohibition 
to  the  entire  state.  The  Democracy  carries  all 
elections  in  this  state  and  its  nommations  are 
made  primary  elections.  In  1892  the  F*rohibi- 
tionists  were  strong  enough  in  South  Carolina  to 
">Kt  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
\  to  provide  n>ecial  boxes  in  the  primary  held  that 
year  in  which  the  Democratic  voters  could  express 
•  preference  between  license  and  prohibition. 
There  were  more  votes  for  prohibition  than  for 
"*nse,  but  the  number  of  those  who  voted  for 
prohibition  was  exceeded  by  the  number'  of  those 


who  did  not  vote  at  all,  thereby  showing  that 
neither  solution  was  satisfactory  to  them. 

B.  R.  Tillman,  now  United  States  senator,  was 
at  that  time  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  When 
the  legislature  met  in  the  winter  of  1892  a  prohi- 
bition bill  was  introduced  and  its  passage  was 
urged  on  the  g^und  that  a  majority  had  voted  in 
the  primary  in  favor  of  prohibition.  All  test 
votes  showed  that  it  had  a  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature and  would  pass.  While  Mr.  Tillman  is  by 
habit  practically  a  teetotaler,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  a  prohibition  statute  for  South 
Carolina,  as  he  believed  that  it  would  aggravate 
rather  than  relieve  the  evils  it  was  aimed  at.  His 
judgment  was  that  no  law  can  be  enforced  which 
is  not  believed  in  and  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  who  must  live  under  it.  While  a 
majority  of  those  who  voted  had  voted  for  pro- 
hibition, those  who  had  so  voted  were  not  much 
more  than  a  third  of  the  white  voters  of  the  state. 
In  this  dilemma  it  was  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion that  the  city  of  Athens,  Ga.,  conducted  a 
municipal  dispensary  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  He  studied- the  Athens  idea  with  the 
result  that  he  broadened  it  out  to  fit  a  whole  state. 

The  prohibition  bill  before  the  legislature  was 
amended  at  his  instance  so  that  it  b^ame  the  dis- 
pensary law.  Six  months  were  given  those  in  the 
liquor  business  in  this  state  in  '«raich  to  dispose  of 
their  stocks,  and  the  dispensary  law  went  into 
effect  on  July  1,  1893. 

It  was  an  innovation,  and  met  the  usual 
fate  of  innovations,  no  matter  how  pregnant  with 
promised  benefit.  It  was  fought  with  relentless 
fury.  The  ablest  lawyers  in  the  state  were  re- 
tained to  fight  it  in  the  courts.  Legal  attack 
after  leg^l  attack  was  aimed  at  the  dispensary  law, 
to  have  the  courts  set  it  aside  as  unconstitutional. 
These  fights  were  carried  through  all  the  courts, 
even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  dispensary  withstood .  all  these  fights,  and 
now  it  is  res  adjudicata  that  the  state  has  the 
right  to  sell  liquor  as  an  exercise  of  its  police 
power.  This  principle  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
nicest  legal  tribunal  of  the  land. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  courts  that  the  dis- 
pensary law  was  fought.  It  had  to  meet  political 
attacks  no  less  fierce.  The  fire  came  from  the  two 
extremes  which  the  dispensary  sought  to  com- 
promise. The  liquor  dealers  did  not  relish  being 
driven  out  of  their  profitable  business.  They  and 
their  friends  sought  to  put  out  of  office  those  who 
favored  the  dispensary  law.  They  were  too 
shrewd  to  make  a  direct  fight.  Until  the  dispen- 
sary law  had  a  chance  to  prove  its  benefits  by  its 
operation,  it  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  prohi- 
bitionists. The  element  in  favor  of  liquor  selling 
by  individuals  backed  the  political  fights  of  the 
prohibitionists,  believing  that  if  a  prohibition  law 
were  enacted,  its  operation  would  be  so  unsatis- 
factory that  the  state  would  return  to  the  license 
system  of  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  ex- 
perience of  some  other  states  gave  ground  for  this 
hope. 

But  the  dispensary  was  as  successful  in  meeting 
this  fight  as  it  had  been  in  withstanding  the  legal 
attacks.  It  has  been  in  operation  thirteen  years 
and  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  those  who 
devised  the  experiment.  It  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment. Among  its  stoutest  champions  to-day 
are  many  prohibitionists  who  were  once  its  dead- 
liest enemies. 

I  have  prepared  a  comparison  which  is  instruct- 
ive.    Mame  and  Kansas  have  prohibition  laws. 
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Massachusetts  tried  prohibition  and  then  gave  it 
up  in  favor  of  what  is  eeneraUy  regarded  as  the 
best  law  for  license  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
It  is  a  local-option  law,  with  a  license  fee  of  not 
less  than  $i,ooo.  The  number  of  licenses  that 
can  be  issued  is  limited  to  one  to  1,000  inhabi- 
tants, except  in  Boston,  where  the  limit  is  one  to 
500. 

In  the  comparison  I  make,  the  figures  of  popu- 
lation are  from  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1900,  whue  the 
revenue  figures  are  from  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

In  Maine,  with  a  population  of  694,466,  there 
were  958  retail  liquor  dealers,  14  wholesale  liquor 
dealers,  408  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  and  37 
wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors. 

In  Kansas,  with 'a  population  of  1,470,495, 
there  were  3,822  retail  liquor  dealers,  22  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers,  303  retail  dealers  in  malt 
liquors,  and  107  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors. 

In  Massachusetts ,  with  a  population  of  3 ,80  5 ,3  46, 
there  were  4,898  retail  liquor  dealers,  215  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers,  194  retail  dealers  in  malt 
liquors,  and  402  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors. 
In  South  Carolina,  with   a   popula- 

Caranarad  t'*"*  °^  1,340,316,  there  were  490  re- 
^^^    tail  liquor  dealers,  3  wholesale  liquor 

Froliibltion  ^^^^^'^^  44  retail  dealers  in  malt 
liquors,  and  10  wholesale  dealers  in 
malt  liquors.  In  South  Carolina,  1 13 
of  the  retail  liquor  dealers,  a  of  the  wholesale 
liquor  dealers,  33  of  the  retail  malt  liquor  dealers, 
and  all  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 
were  state  officials,  selling  according  to  law.  The 
others  were  illicit  dealers. 

To  make  the  comparison  more  instructive,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  percentage  of 
negroes  who  drink  is  greater  than  that  of  whites. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  negroes  is 
also  greater.  The  records  of  the  criminal  courts 
of  South  Carolina  show  that  the  negroes  have 
much  less  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  land  than  the 
whites. 

South  Carolina  has  782,321  negroes,  while  the 
total  of  the  other  three  states  cited  is  but  8^,296, 
as  follows:  Kansas,  52,003;  Maine,  1,319;  Massa- 
chusetts, 31,974. 

Prohibition  Kansas,  with  130,000  more'popula- 
tion  than  South  Carolina  and  less  than  one 
fifteenth  as  many  negroes,  had  nearly  six  times  as 
many  retail  liquor  dealers,  more  than  seven  times 
as  many  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  about  seven 
times  as  many  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  and 
nearly  eleven  times  as  many  wholesale  dealers  in 
malt  liquors. 

Prohibition  Maine,  with  about  half  the  popula- 
tion of  South  Carolina  and  practically  no  negroes, 
had  about  twice  as  many  retail  liquor  dealers,  five 
times  as  many  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  nearly 
ten  times  as  many  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors, 
and  nearly  four  times  as  many  wholesale  dealers 
in  malt  liquors. 

In  the  face  of  these  official  figures,  how  can  it 
longer  be  contended  that  prohibition  prohibits? 
The  test  of  practical  results  is  all  in  favor  of  the 
dispensary. 

In  South  Carolina  the  state  admits  that  men 
will  drink  and  therefore  it  is  best  for  the  state  to 
control  the  sale  of  liquor  by  its  own  officers. 
This  control  eliminates  the  selfish  interest,  for 
the  liquor  is  sold  by  salaried  officers,  who  have 
no  incentive  to  increase  the  sale  of  liquor,  such 
"  — 'ion  -  keiepers  have.     The  liquor  they  sell 


is  sold  under  the  state's  guaranty  of  proof  and 
chemical  purity.  Whether  a  citizen  buy^  fine 
or  common  liquors,  he  knows  he  is  buying  pure 
liquors.  This  minimizes  the  eflfect  of  liquor- 
drinking  on  his  system.  The  case  is  otherwise 
in  prohibition  states.  The  risks  of  the  business 
there  are  such  that  the  liquor  dealers  handle 
largely  the  very  cheapest,  commonest  liquors  and 
the  drinkers  are  willing  to  pay  as  high  or  higher 
prices  therefor  as  drinkers  in  other  states  pay  for 
pure  liquors. 

In  South  Carolina  liquor  can  only  be  sold  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset.  This  eliminates  night 
drinking.  It  can  only  be  sold  in  sealed  packages 
of  not  less  than  a  half  pint  nor  more  tnan  four 
and  seven  eighth  gallons  and  cannot  be  drunk 
on  the  premises  where  sold.  This  goes  a  long 
way  toward  abolishing  the  treating 

jl^rt.^l-  system,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  very  worst  features 
of  the  liquor  business  in  license 
states  and  is  principally  responsible  for  over- 
indulgence in  alcoholic  beverages.  There  is  no 
credit.  Cash  must  be  paid  for  the  liquor.  Con- 
sequently the  workingman's  wages  are  not  dis- 
sipated by  credit  drinking  at  a  saloon  before  pay 
day  comes.  Liquor  cannot  be  sold  to  drunkards 
or  minors.  License  laws  ordinarily  have  such  a 
restriction,  but  it  is  usually  inoperative  because 
it  clashes  with  the  selfish  interest  of  the  licensed 
liquor  seller.  In  South  Carolina  it  operates  be- 
cause increase  of  sales  does  not  mean  more  profits 
to  the  salaried  officer  who  conducts  the  sale  of 
liquor.  There  is  no  inducement  to  drink  liquor,  no 
^Ided  bars  and  comfortable  loafing-places  where 
mtoxicating  beverages  are  sold.  All  the  tinsel 
is  torn  away  and  a  man  buys  liquor  as  he  goes  into 
a  grocery  store  to  buy  bottled  pickles  or  "catchup 
to  carry  home  for  use.  The  consequence  is  that 
even  those  who  had  formed  the  habit  of  drinking 
before  the  dispensary  law  was  passed  drink  much 
less  than  they  did  when  the  bars  were  in  opera- 
tion and  the  rising  generation  have  no  temp- 
tation to  acquire  the  liquor-drinking  habit. 
Sobriety  steadily  increases  with  the  length  of 
operation  of  the  dispensary  law. 

Aside  from  its  other  good  features,  the  dis- 
pensary law  has  especially  commended  itself  to 
the  women  of  the  cities  of  South  Carolina  because 
it  has  done  away  with  the  saloons  and  their 
attendant  crowd  of  loafers,  who  stood  around  the 
front  doors  and  ogled  women  as  they  passed  by. 
This  is  probably  the  first  feature  of  the  good 
work  of  the  dispensary  law  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors  from  other  states,  especially 
women  visitors.  They  never  fail  to  comment 
upon  it  and  praise  the  dispensary  system. 

All  supplies  for  the  dispensaries  are  under  the 
supervision  of  county  boards  of  three  members, 
who  elect  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  retail  sales 
thereat.  The  supplies  are  invoiced  to  the  retail 
dispensaries  at  a  price  which  nets  about  6  per 
cent  profit.  Under  the  law  it  is  not  allowed 
to  exceed  lO  per  cent.  The  revenue  from  this 
source  is  about  $125,000  annually,  which  is 
covered  into  the  state  treasury  for  use  for  school 
purposes.  The  retail  dispensaries  sell  at  prices 
which  net  about  1 6  per  cent  profit.  This  revenue 
amounts  for  the  entire  state  to  about  $500,000 
annually.  The  profits  of  each  county  dispensary 
are  divided  equally  between  the  county  and  the 
municipal  corporation  in  which  it  is  located. 
They  are  covered  into  the  general  funds  in  their 
treasuries.    The  governor  <^  the  state  has  duwgo 
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of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  illicit 
liquor  sellers.  For  this  purpose  a  force  of  special 
constables  is  provided.  Any  county  which  does 
not  want  a  retail  dispensary  within  its  limits  can 
so  declare  by  vote.  In  that  case  it  does  not  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  dispensary  and  must  pay  a 
small  special  tax  for  the  expense  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  dispensary  law  within  its  limits. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1900,  the 
amount  of  whisky  drunk  in  the  U.  S.  per  capita 
is  (17.33.  ^"  South  Carolina,  accordmg  to  the 
same  census  it  was  only  (4.47,  imder  the  dispen- 
sary law,  giving  the  blind  tigers  credit  for  selling 
one  third  of  the  whisky  drunk  in  South  Carolina. 
By  blind  tigers  is  meant  illicit  sales. 

W.  O.  Tatum, 
Superintendent  Dispensary  Commission. 

Ed. — This  system  is  still  opposed  by  most  pro- 
hibitionists and  others  on  principle.  But  many 
prohibitionists  are  inclined  to  accept  the  law  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  more  rigid  legislation. 

In  1899  the  directors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Total  Al^tinence  Society  sent  out  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  responsible  parties  in  South  Carolina  and 
some  of  the  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  counties 
which  have  also  tried  the  dispensary  system, 
with  the  following  results:  Question. — What  is 
your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  system?  An- 
swer.— 18  in  favor,  7  opposed.  Ques. — Are  the 
results  growing  better  as  the  years  advance? 
I  Ans. — 17  favorable,  5  opposed.  Ques. — Is  there 
an  wparent  increase  m  the  illicit  traffic  ?  Ans. — 
II  favorable,  6  otherwise.  To  these  and  some 
other  questions  there  were  in  all  eighty-five 
amrnrers,  60  or  70  per  cent  favorable  to  the  system, 
while  some  of  the  unfavorable  ones  had  important 

aualifications.  According  to  the  investigation  of 
lessTB;  Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  as  recorded  in 
"Tl»  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform," 
not  only  has  the  ordinary  saloon  been  abolished, 
but  the  places  for  the  sale  of  drink  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  number,  the  hours  of  sale  have 
been  shortened,  sales  to  minors  are  not  allowed, 
sales  on  credit  have  been  done  away  with,  and 
gambling  and  the  immoral  accessories  of  the 
public  house  no  longer  exist"  (p.  43^).  In 
189J  there  were  613  bars  in  South  Carolina;  in 
1899  there  were  93  dispensaries.  In  1892  there 
were  385  bars  in  Charleston;  in  1899  there  were 
10  dispensaries.  The  arrests  for  drunkenness 
have  diminished  rapidly.  In  i8<)o  there  were 
14.57  for  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  Charleston; 
in  1898  there  were  5.11.  Messrs.  Rowntree  and 
Sherwell  say:  "Alike  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Scandinavia,  the  appropriation  of  the  profits  of 
the  trade  is  open  to  objection."  The  prohibi- 
tionists point  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  in- 
crease of  sales  of  liquor  in  the  dispensary  system 
(which  may  simply  be  that  the  system  is  more 
widely  adopted)  and  they  claim  that  comparing 
the  six  years  under  license  (1887-92)  with  six 
under  tlie  dispensary^  system  (1895-1901)  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  assaults  and  homicides  in 
the  state.  But  this  is  also  true  in  some  other 
states  and  may  be  due  to  other  reasons.  See 
Tbiipbkancb. 

DISnUBimON:  In  political  economy  distri- 
bution refers  to  that  large  and  important  part 
of  the  subject  which  studies  the  division  of 
products  amon^  the  independent  individuals,  or 
claases  of  individuals,  who  compose  the  society. 
As  the  elements  that  contribute  to  production 


are  usually  classed  as  labor,  capital,  and  natural 
objects  or  a|;encie8,  the  fundamental  formula  of 
distribution  is  usually  exprest  thus: 

Produce  —  Rent  +  Interest  +  Wa«es,  where. 

Produce— the  increase  made  in  material  wealth,  the  net 
produce  that  remains  after  any  auxiliary  capital  that  may 
nave  been  consumed  i^  replaced; 

Rent— the  total  amount  received  annually  for  the  use  of 
natural  objects  and  agencies; 

Interest— the  total  amount  received  annually  for  the  use 
of  capital; 

Wages  — the  total  amount  received  annually  in  remunera- 
tion for  labor  of  whatever  kind. 

In  the  above  equation  we  include  under  "  wages "  the  re- 
muneration of  employers  for  the  work  of  oraanising,  and 
supervising  the  labor  of  others;  we  include  unocT  "intoest" 
what  is  usually  allied  rent,  so  far  as  it  is  paid  for  anything 
that  has  been  produced  by  labor;  and  we  limit  the  word 
"rent"  altogether  to  payments  made  for  the  use  of  land  and 
other  gifts  <»  nature. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  in  this,  and  other  instances, 
we  are  compelled  to  use  words  in  other  than  their  ordinary 
meaning;  but  where  ordinary  parlance  confuses  things  fun- 
damentally different,  such  as  the  "rent"  of  a  house,  and  the 
"rent"  of  land,  things  which  depend  on  altogether  different 
laws,  our  only  alternative  would  be  to  invent  new  terms,  the 
signification  of  which  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

The  difficulty  is  perhaps  most  serious  in  the  case  of  the 
word  "wages."  If  the  word  "profits"  could  be  taken  to  ex- 
press the  earnings  of  employers  for  the  labor  which  they 
undergo,  our  equation  might  be  put  into  the  form  Produce  — 
Rent  +  Interest  -I-  Profits  +  Wages.  For  some  purposes  this 
would  be  the  most  convenient  form  of  the  equation.  But  the 
word  "profits"  is  almost  invariably  used  to  include  interest 
on  capital,  as  well  as  remuneration  for  employer's  labor,  and 
if  so  used,  the  second  form  of  the  equation  would  count 
twice  over  one  portion  of  interest.  The  balance  of  advantage 
seems  therefore  in  favor  of  the  eariier  form  of  the  equation. 

In  reference  to  distribution  in  general  two 
questions  may  be,  and  in  economic  science  have 
been,  more  or  less  carefully  asked:  What  is  the 
share,  and  what  in  equity  should  be  the  share  of 
these  various  elements?  As  each  question,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  each  element  demands  in  itself  a 
long  discussion,  each  is  entitled  to  a  separate 
article,  and  will  be  considered  tmder  the  respective 
subjects  of  Rent,  Interest,  Profit,  Wages.  Thus 
far  in  political  economy  the  question  mainly 
asked  as  to  distribution  has  been:  What  share,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  can  rent,  interest,  and  wages  get, 
where  each  element  is  competing  to  get  all  it  can  ? 
This  was  to  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  the 
main  question,  because,  experiencing  the  evils  of 
the  unwise  state  interference  of  the  day,  they 
believed  that  the  best  state  of  affairs  for  the 
public  was  where  there  was  no  interference,  but 
where  every  one  was  left  free  to  secure  whatever 
share  in  the  distribution  he  could.  Believing 
also  that  every  one  was  best  able  to  look  out  for 
his  own  interests,  they  held  that  it  was  for  the 
general  good  for  each  one  to  do  this.  They  asked 
what  share  tmder  this  condition  each  one  could 
get,  believing  that  in  the  long  run  this  was  also 
the  right  share  for  him  to  get.  More  recently, 
and  mainly  beginning  with  Mill,  men  have  asked 
more  and  mone  the  ethical  question,  what  share 
each  should  get.  It  has  been  seen  that  under  the 
free  play  of  private  interests,  persons  monopoli- 
zing  the  ownership  of  natural  agencies  and  oppor- 
ttmities,  or  abundant  capital,  were  able  to  get  a 
vastly  larger  share  than  those  who  had  only 
their  labor  to  dispose  of.  Men  must  live,  and 
when  they  have  only  their  labor  to  dispose  of  they 
must  sell  it  day  by  day,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to  earn 
a  living.  Those  who  have  large  capital  or  owner- 
ship 01  large  natural  opportunities  to  fall  back 
upon,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  compelled  to 
sell  until  they  can  get  good  prices.  Natural  op- 
portunities, again,  cannot  be  mdefinitely  supplied, 
and  can  be  and  have  become  largely  monopolized; 
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whereas,  under  the  process  of  life,  the  supply  of 
labor  is  much  more  abundant,  and  therefore  the 
limited  supply  of  natural  opportunities  enables 
rent  to  rise,  while  the  large  supply  of  labor  tends 
to  make  wages  fall;  or,  if  other  causes  raise  wages, 
to  prevent  wages  from  rising  in  proportion  to 
rent.  For  these  and  other  causes  it  is  claimed  by 
Socialists  and  others  that  the  free  play  of  private 
interest  between  rich  capitalists  and  landlords 
and  poor  laborers  is  not  fair  play,  and  not  truly 
free  play,  since  the  capitalist  and  landlord  are 
comparatively  free,  but  the  laborer  is  often  the 
slave  of  his  circumstances.  Hence  the  Question 
is  rising  more  and  more  as  to  what  shoula  be  the 
basis  of  division,  and  many  proposals  have  been 
made.  It  is  proposed  that  laborers  combine  to 
get  a  larger  share.  Hence  we  have  Trade- Unions, 
Knights  of  Labor,  etc.  It  is  proposed  that  capi- 
talists and  landlords  give  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  produce  to  the  labcn«rs  than  they  are  able  to 
secure  by  mere  private  struggle.     Hence  we  have 

froposais  for  profit-sharing  and  various  charities. 
t  is  proposed  that  laborers  combine  to  be  their 
own  capitalists  and  landlonls;  hence  we  have  all 
sorts  of  cooperative  and  communistic  experi- 
ments. It  is  asserted  that  the  wealthy  classes 
have  so  much  power  in  their  hands  that  private 
cooperation  cannot  succeed  in  competing  against 
them,  and  hence  it  is  proposed  that  all  the  people, 
through  government  (municipid,  state,  and 
national),  secure  all  the  means  of  production 
(capital  and  land,  so  far  at  least  as  land  is  used 
for  production),  and  operate  them  collectively  for 
the  equitable  good  of  all;  the  people  thus  being 
their  own  employers,  capitalists,  and  landlords. 
Hence  we  have  Municipali^n,  Nationalism,  So(^- 
ism.  It  is  claimed  that  capitalists  and  land- 
lords have  been  able  to  secure,  and  are  to-day 
able  to  maintain  their  large  share  in  distribution, 
only  through  the  favoritism  of  the  government. 
Hence  we  &ve  proposals  for  free  trade,  the  single 
tax,  or  the  freemg  of  competition  after  land  has 
been  removed  from  private  appropriation,  the 
extreme  proposals  of  the  very  great  minimizing 
of  the  state  in  individualism,  or  the  abolition  of 

foverilment  in  anarchism.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
ow  the  large  proportion  of  the  social  reforms 
proposed  to-day  are  reforms  either  in  distribu- 
tion or  proposed  with  the  view  of  affecting  distri- 
bution. Hence  a  large  prop>ortion  of  this  voltmie 
mav  be  said  to  be  concerned  with  distribution, 
and  for  the  various  proposals  the  reader  must  look 
under  the  names  given  above. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  few  men,  and  some  of 
them  of  great  ability  and  even  brilliancy,  like  Ed- 
ward Atkinson,  steadily  refuse  to  recognize  dis- 
tribution as  being  a  more  important  question 
to-day  than  formerljr.  They  assert  and  under- 
take to  prove  that  if  labor  to-day  does  not  re- 
ceive as  large  a  share  in  distribution  as  it  should, 
it  is  receiving  at  least  a  continually  increasing 
share,  and  that  the  present  so-called  Labor  Ques- 
tion is  but  the  laborer  striving  for  a  still  larger 
share  because  he  has  been  lifted  up  to  a  plane  of 
education  and  of  conscious  wants  which  he  has 
never  occupied  till  now.  Hence  they  argue  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  on  in  the  operation  of 
allowing  the  freest  play  to  private  interests,  only 
aiming  continually  more  and  more  at  education 
in  the  broadest  and  deepest  sense,  and  at  increase 
and  saving  in  production ;  so  that  there  will  be 
more  to  chstribute.  This  position  will  be  dis- 
cust  under  the  articles  Wages  and  Socialism. 
Whether  this  position  be  right  or  not,  however. 


the  large  majority  of  economists  and  workers  for 
social  reform  believe  that  the  problem  of  jusli 
distribution  does  press  to-day  as  never  before ; 
their  books,  therefore,  are  filled  with  discussions 
of  the  various  proposals  to  secure  a  juster  distri- 
bution. It  has  been  said  that,  comparatively 
speaking,  economic  thought  has  solved  the  proli- 
lem  of  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the  ques- 
tion now  is  mainly  how  to  distribute  it.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  a  growing  number  of 
Socialists  argue  that  our  present  distribution  is 
unJTist  because  growing  out  of  methods  of  pro- 
duction radically  unjust,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
need  is  for  a  thorough  change  in  industrial  meth- 
ods, both  as  to  production  and  distribution,  and 
beginning  with  the  former.  (See  Socialism; 
Wbalth;  Wages;  etc.) 

Rbfbuhcbs;  DislribiitioH  of  WmiUh,  by  J.  R..  Common,  1893; 
Tlu  Bn)lutio»  of  Capitalism,  by  J.  A.  Hobson. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR:  When  a  number  of 
workmen  are  engaged  in  any  work,  we  find  that 
each  man  usually  takes  one  part  of  the  work  and 
leaves  other  parts  of  the  work  to  his  mates.  Peo- 
ple by  degrees  arrange  themselves  into  different 
trades,  so  that  the  whole  work  done  in  any  place 
is  divided  into  many  employments  or  crafts.  This 
is  termed  division  of  labor,  and  is  found  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  more  or  less  in  all  states  of 
society  which  are  not  merely  barbarous. 

Suui  a  condition  of  affairs  naturally  has  both 
great  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Adam 
Smith's  classic  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
division  of  labor  has  been  added  to,  but  hardly 
surpassed.     He  found  them  mainly  three: 

(i)  Increase  of  dexterity  in  every  particular 
workman. 

(3)  Saving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly  lost 
in  passing  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another. 

(3)  The  invention  of  a  great  number  of  ma- 
chines, which  facilitate  and  abridge  labor,  and 
enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  increase  or 
dexterity  which  arises  from  practise.  Any  one 
who  has  tried  to  imitate  a  juggler,  or  to  play  the 
piano,  without  having  learned  to  do 
.»  J.  It,  knows  how  absurdly  he  fails. 
^^^^"^  Adam  Smith  states  that  if  a  black- 
smith had  to  make  nails  without  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to^the  work,  he  would  not 
make  above  zoo  or  300  bad  nails  in  a  day.  With 
practise  he  might  learn  to  make  800  or  1,000  nails 
m  a  day;  but  boys  who  are  brought  up  to  the 
nailer's  trade  can  turn  out  2,300  nails  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  same  time. 

Secondly,  division  of  labor  saves  time.  Before 
one  can  make  anything  he  must  get  the  right  tools 
and  materials;  when  he  has  finished  one  box  he  is 
ready  to  make  another  with  less  trouble  than  the 
first ;  but  if  he  must  go  off  and  do  something  quite 
different,  such  as  to  mend  a  pair  of  shoes  or  write 
a  letter,  a  different  set  of  implements  has  to  be 
got  ready.  A  man,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  saun- 
ters a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  kind  of 
employment  to  another. 

In  the  third  place,  Smith  asserted  that  the 
division  of  labor  leads  to  the  invention  of  ma- 
chines which  abridge  labor,  because  men,  he 
thought,  were  much  more  likely  to  discover  easy 
methods  of  attaining  an  object  when  their  whole 
attention  is  directed  to  that  object.  Workmen 
invent  modes  of  lessening  their  labor,  and  im- 
portant mventions  have  been  made  in  this  way. 
Division  d£  labor  also  le^4Sj^  >9>i?^ti<>n,  because 
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h  enables  insenions  men  to  make  invention  their 
nofession.  The  greatest  inventors,  such  as 
James  Watt,  Fulton,  RobertSjNasmythe,  Howe, 
Fairbaim,  the  Stephensons,  Wheatstone,  Besse- 
mer, cultivated  an  original  genius  by  careful  study 
and  long  practise  in  mechanical  construction. 
The  division  of  labor  also  greatly  assists  inven- 
tion, because  it  enables  each  factory  to  adopt 
particular  kinds  of  machinery.  The  division  of 
labor  is  continually  becoming  more  and  more 
minute,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the 
whole  supply  of  some  conunodity  is  furnished 
from  a  single  mantifactory,  which  can  then  afford 
to  have  a  set  of  machines  invented  on  purpose  to 
produce  this  one  conunodity. 

The  economy  of  inventions  is  best  attained 
when  it  is  the  business  of  a  certain  set  of  people 
to  study  every  new  invention  which  bears  on 
their  partictilar  trade;  for  each  new  leading  idea 
with  regard  both  to  processes  and  machinery 
has  many  practical  applications.  Knowledge  is 
acquired  in  working  out  one  invention  that  is 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  seeking  for  others.  If,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  thinking  is  confined  to  a  few, 
division  of  labor  is  carried  too  far. 

There  are  other  advantages.  A  deal  of  labor 
is  often  saved  by  arranging  work  so  that  a  laborer 
may  serve  many  persons  as  easily  as  one.  If  a 
messenger  is  gomg  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  poet- 
office,  he  can  as  readily  carry  a  score.  Instead 
of  twienty  people  each  carrying  their  own  letters, 
one  messenger  can  do  the  whole  work  without 
more  trouble.  This  explains  why  the  poet-office 
is  able  to  forward  a  letter  from  any  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other  for  two  cents.  Multiplying 
of  copies  is  another  great  g^ain  made  possible  by 
division  of  labor. 

When  the  proper  tools  and  models  for  making 
a  thing  are  once  provided,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  go  on  multiplying  copies  with  Uttle  further 
trouble.  To  cut  the  dies  for  striking  a  medal  or 
coin  is  a  very  slow  and  costljr  work;  but  when 
once  good  dies  are  finished,  it  is  easy  to  strike  a 
gr^t  many  coins  with  them,  and  the  cost  of  the 
striking  is  very  small.  The  printing-press,  how- 
ever, is  the  best  case  of  multiplication  of  copies. 

Almost  an  the  common  things  we  use  now, 
such  as  ordinary  chairs  and  tables,  cups  and 
saucers,  teapots,  spoons  and  forks,  etc.,  are  made 
by  machinery,  and  are  copies  of  an  original  pat- 
tern. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  division  of  labor  is 
that,  when  there  are  many  different  trades,  every 
person  can  choose  that  trade  for  which  he  is  best 
suited.  Each  man  will  generally  work  at  the 
trade  in  which  he  can  get  the  best  wages,  and  it  is 
an  evident  loss  of  skill  if  the  artizan  ^oidd  break 
stones  or  sweep  the  streets.  Now,  the  greater 
the  division  of  labor  and  the  more  extensive  fac- 
tories become,  the  better  chance  there  is  for  find- 
ing an  employment  just  suited  to  each  person's 
powers;  clever  workmen  do  the  work  which  no 
one  else  can  do;  they  have  unskilled  laborers  to 
lielp  them  in  things  which  require  no  skill;  fore- 
men plan  out  the  work  and  allot  it  to  the  artizans ; 
clerks,  who  are  quick  at  accounts,  keep  the  books, 
Md  pay  and  receive  money;  the  manager  of  the 
'Ktory  is  an  experienced  man  who  can  give  his 
whole  attention  to  directing  the  work,  to  making 
Sood  bargains,  or  to  inventing  improvements  in 
the  business.  Every  one  is  thus  occupied  in  the 
*8T  in  which  his  labor  will  be  most  productive 
«na  useful  to  other  people,  and  at  the  sf^fap  time 
most  profitabte  to  hBOself , 


Lastl;^ ,  the  division  of  labor  allows  of  local 
adaptation — ^that  is,  it  allows  every  kind  of  work 
to  be  done  in  the  place  most  suitable  for  it.  Each 
kind  of  labor  should  be  carried  on  where  it  is  most 
productive;  but  this  cannot  be  done  unless  there 
De  division  of  labor;  so  that  while  the  French 
grow  wine,  weave  silk,  or  make  articles  de  Paris, 
uiey  buy  the  cottons  of  Manchester  or  the  coals  of 
Newcastle.  When  trade  is  free  and  the  divisicm 
of  labor  is  perfect,  each  town  or  district  learns  to 
make  some  commodity  better  than  other  places. 
In  England  watches  are  made  in  Clerkenwell; 
steel  pens  in  Birmingham;  needles  at  Redditch; 
cutlery  at  Sheffield;  pottery  at  Stoke;  ribbons  at 
Coventry;  glass  at  St.  Helen's;  straw  bonnets  at 
Luton,  etc. 

The  localization  of  industry  promotes  the  edu- 
cation of  skill  and  taste  and  the  diffusion  of  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Where  large  masses  of  people  are  working  at 
the  same  kind  of  trade,  they  educate  one  anoUier. 
The  skill  and  the  taste  required  for  their  work  are 
in  the  air,  and  children  breathe  them  as  they  grow- 
up.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  such  manufac- 
tures as  those  of  glass  and  pottery. 

Again  each  man  profits  by  the  ideas  of  his 

neighbors ;    he  is  stimulated  by  contact  with 

thoee  who  are  inter^ted  in  his  own 

lMvi«l«a«f  P™*"'t  t°  make  new  experiments; 

-j^jj^   and      each      successful      invention, 

whether  it  be  a  new  machine,  a  new 

process,  or  a  new  way  of  organizing 

the  business,  is  likely  when  once  started  to  spread 

and  to  be  improved  upon. 

In  a  district  in  which  an  industry  is  localized 
askilled  workman  is  sure  of  finding  work  to  suit 
him:  a  master  can  easily  fill  a  vacancy  among 
his  foremen;  and  generally  the  economy  of  skill 
can  be  carried  further  than  in  an  isolated  factory, 
however  large.  Thus  both  laiige  and  small 
fiictories  are  Denefited  by  the  localization  of  in- 
dustry and  by  the  assistance  of  subsidiary  trades. 
But  these  benefits  are  most  important  to  the 
small  factories,  and  free  them  frcon  many  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  would  otherwise 
labor  in  competition  with  large  factories. 

Still  a  large  factory  has  many  special  advan- 


first,  greater  economies  can  be  attained  by 
a  large  than  by  a  small  &ctory  in  such  matters 
as  the  arrangement  of  buildings,  steam-engines, 
and  other  machinery;  and  agam  in  such  work  as 
that  of  clerks,  doorkeepers,  stokers,  repairers  of 
machines,  etc.  One  high  chimney  can  make  a 
draft  for  a  large  furnace  as  well  as  for  a  small  one; 
one  doorkeeper  can  admit  soo  men  as  easilv  as 
fifty. 

Again,  a  large  factory  can  often  afford  to  buy 
a  machine  to  do  work  that  is  done  by  hand  in  a 
small  factory.  It  is  true  that  a  sioall  factory 
devoted  to  one  short  stage  of  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture may  have  the  best  and  most  highly 
specialized  machinery.  But  such  a  foctory 
would  not  come  into  existence  until  the  advantage 
of  having  special  machinery  for  this  stage  had 
become  well  established. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  economic  advantage  of 
lar^  factories  is  that  they  can  buy  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  thus  both  get  better  prices  and  save  in 
tran^xntation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  contest  be- 
tween large  and  small  Victories,  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  division  of  labor  will  continually 
increase.   This  increase  is  one  of  vital  importance, 
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It  adds  to  men's  power  over  nature,  and  furthers 
social  progress. 

There  are  said  to  be  about  thirty-six  distinct 
kinds  of  employment  in  making  and  putting  to- 
g^ether  the  parts  of  a  piano;  there  are  about  forty 
trades  engaged  in  watchmaking ;  in  the  cotton 
business  there  are  more  than  loo  occupations. 
But  new  trades  are  frequently  created,  especially 
when  any  new  discovery  takes  place;  thus,  there 
are  at  least  sixteen  different  trades  occupied  in 
photography,  or  in  making  the  things  required 
by  photographers;  and  railways  have  produced 
whole  series  of  employments  which  did  not  exist 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  shoe  trade,  D.  A.  Wells 
states,  in  his  "Recent  Economic  Changes,"  that 
there  are  really  sixty-two  distinct  mechanical 
employments. 

But  we  must  now  notice  the  disadvantages  of 
division  of  labor.  These  may  not  be  so  numerous, 
but  they  are  of  the  utmost  seriousness. 

In  the  first  place,  division  of  labor  tends  to 

make  a  man's  power  narrow  and  restricted;  he 

does  one  kind  of  work  so  constantly  that  he  has 

no  time  to  learn  and  practise  other  kinds  of 

work.     A  man  becomes,  as  it  has 

jjj^        been  said,  worth  only  the  tenth  part 

'■■'•  know  only  how  to  make,  for  instance, 
the  head  of  a  pin.  "Think,"  says 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  "of  making  pin-heads  ten 
hours  a  day,  every  working  day  m  the  week  for  a 
year — twenty,  forty,  fifty  years!  A  nailer  .  .  . 
does  his  day  s  work  by  pressing  into  the  jaws  of 
an  ever-ravenous  machme  a  small  bar  of  iron. 

.  .  Think  of  making  that  movement  for  a  life- 
time. ...  It  admits  of  little  interest  and  ao 
enthusiasm  in  one's  work;  and,  worst  of  all,  it 
cramps  the  mind  and  belittles  the  man.  Once 
the  man  who  made  the  nail  could  make  the  iron 
fence  also ;  now  he  cannot  even  make  the  nail,  but 
only  feed  a  machine  that  makes  it." 

A  second  disadvantage  of  the  division  of  labor 
is  that  trade  becomes  very  complicated,  and  when 
deranged  the  results  are  ruinous  to  many.  Each 
person  learns  to  supply  only  a  particular  kind  of 
goods,  and  if  change  ot  fashion  or  any  other  cause 
leads  to  a  falling  oS  in  the  demand  for  that  kind 
of  goods,  the  producer  is  left  in  poverty  until  he 
can  learn  another  trade.  At  one  time  the  making 
of  crinoUne  skirts  for  ladies  was  a  large  and  profit- 
able trade ;  now  it  has  ceased  almost  entirely,  and 
those  who  learned  the  business  have  had  to  seek 
other  employinents.  But  each  trade  is  gener- 
ally well  supplied  with  hands  pwfectly  trained  to 
the  work,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  fresh  work- 
men, especially  when  old,  to  learn  the  new  work, 
and  compete  with  those  who  have  long  practised 
it.  Even  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  work, 
it  is  humiliating  and  exasperating  to  a  workman 
who,  at  the  cost  of  years  of  toil  and  application, 
has  acquired  skill,  which  has  become  a  source  of 
independence  and  honest  pride,  to  find  himself 
suddenly  superseded  by  a  machine  and  compelled 
at  reduced  wages  to  stand  and  guide  its  move- 
ments— a  service  which  can  as  well  be,  and  soon 
is,  performed  by  a  girl.  But  the  laborer  not  only 
sufiers  pecimiarily;  he  is  socially  and  morally 
degraded.  Division  of  labor  contracts  the  sphere 
of  the  laborer,  renders  him  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  others,  dwarfs  him  mentally,  and 
thus  degrades  him. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  labor  protests?  To 
adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  education,  which 
enlarges  working  men's  ideas  of  liberty,  equality, 


and  manhood,  and  at  the  same  time  redtices  them 
to  industrial  machines,  will  inevitably  result  in 
social  disturbances.  It  is  certain  that  the  sub- 
division of  labor  cheapens  production,  and  is 
therefore  an  economic  principle  which  will  pre- 
vail more  and  more  in  the  development  of^  in- 
dustry. 

It  IS  equally  and  lamentably  certain  that  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  to  counteract  its  baleful 
effect  upon  the  character  of  laborers.  They  can- 
not afiord  to  become  mere  automatons  at  the 
expense  of  their  manhood.  Because  machinery 
can  go  on  forever,  it  is  forgotten  that  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  do  the  same. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  the  community 
g^erally  apart  from  those  that  affect  the  laboreir. 
When,  under  the  division  of  labor,  a  whole  town 
becomes  dependent  upon  one  industry,  or  one 
branch  of  one  industry,  the  whole  town  becomes 
too  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  that  in- 
dustry. When  it  is  flourishing  the  town  is  un- 
healthily "boomed";  when  its  industry  declines 
it  is  "swamped."  The  discovery  of  a  new  method 
or  the  invention  of  a  new  machine  may  ruin  a 
whole  town  or  circle  of  towns.  Men  become  not 
the  masters,  but  the  slaves  of  machines.  They  do 
not  possess  their  tools,  but  are  possest  by  them. 

Once  again,  division  of  industry,  by  develop- 
ing machine  work  and  transforming  the  artizan 
into  a  tool,  displaces  handwork  and  much  of  the 
freedom  and  individuality  and  beauty  and  variety 
and  originality  that  make  medieval  art  work  so 
attractive.  It  lowers  esthetic  as  well  as  moral 
ideas.     Machine  work  becomes  the  rule. 

However,  these  disadvantages  of  the  division 
of  labor  are  not  an^uments  for  its  disuse,  but  for 
its  modification.  Undoubtedly  the  lowering  of  a 
man  into  a  tool  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  ad- 
vantages in  quantity  and  ease  of  production  of 
material  things;  but  the  question  is,  whether  we 
may  not  have  the  advantages  without  the  disad- 
vantages. To  this  end  various  methods  are  pro- 
posed. The  most  important  is  perhaps  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labor.  (See  Eight-Hour 
MovBHBNT.)  This,  by  reducing  the  hours  when 
men  should  do  their  routine  work,  would  give 
them  increased  opportunity  to  develop  and 
broaden  in  other  ways.  Again,  nationalists  and 
Socialists  wotild  so  order  society  that 

jjj— ^_     every  man  should  have  the  opportu- 

Um  Hat  nity  to  labor,  so  that  if  demand  for  one 
kind  of  labor  ceased  he  could  be  sure 
of  being  given  work  in  another  kind 
of  labor.  (See  Unemployment.)  To  these 
should  be  added  a  reform  in  which  all  agree — ^the 
development  of  technical  and  industrisil  schools, 
where,  if  men  choose  specialties,  they  can  also  be 
broadened  by  study  and  development  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  other  lines.  All  prog^ssive 
thought  is  agreed  that  stem  protest  by  word  and 
deed  must  oe  made  against  the  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  man  to  a  tool. 

RsrBUHCB:  Th*  Evohaicn  of  CapUaUsm,  by  J.  A.  Hobwrn. 

DIVORCE:  The  dissolution  of  marriage  is  essen- 
tially a  social  problem;  and  it  has  b^n  solved 
in  many  ways  by  the  different  peoples  of  the 
earth.  The  experience  of  backwara  races  is 
especially  enlightening.  Recent  research  has 
disclosed  an  immense  mass  of  custom  relating  to 
the  subject. 

Early  HisUyry:  Often  among  b«ri»roiu  or  evan  nvaga 
tribes  ue  revealed  a  careful  attention  to  detail,  a  ctabQity, 
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and  wimrftimwi  a  respect  for  equity,  in  the  Tula  relating  to 
divotxe,  which  Western  prejudice  is  aeuicdy  prepared  to  find; 
^rfaOe  otiier  peoples  commonly  looked  upon  as  civilized,  but 
relatively  non-proeressive,  such  as  the  Chinese,  are  quite 
c&pable  of  teacoing  us  useful  lessons.  In  the  disposal  cs  the 
crmldrea  or  the  division  of  the  property  after  dissolution  of 
snaxxiaae,  for  instanr«,  principles  oiE  natural  justice  are  fre- 
c^-oently  observed  which  constitute  a  rebuke  to  the  laws  aano- 
tiooed  by  snne  modem  Christian  societies.  Thus  among  a 
great  many  people,  in  case  ot  separation,  the  children  follow 
the  Esther  or  the  mother  according  as  mother-right  or  father- 
right  prevails;  and  where  a  mixt  or  oognatic  system  exists 
thejf  are  divided  between  the  parents  or  their  Idndied.  The 
cfiinsian  is  determined  by  a  variety  of  rules  among  diverse 
peoples.  Sometimes,  as  tn  Bulgaria,  Burma,  and  among  the 
Na.tches  Indians,  the  daughters  follow  the  mother  and  the 
sons  remain  with  the  father.  In  other  cases,  as  in  Zara  and  in 
Bosnia,  the  father  takes  the  adult  children,  while  those  of 
tiqnder  years  are  left  in  the  mother's  hands.  Often  the  chil- 
mra  belong  to  the  innocent  party;  unless  children  are  re- 
garded as  a  burden,  when  the  opposite  rule  prevails;  or  unless 
the  syntem  of  kinship  determines  the  disposition  of  the  off- 
spring, when  an  equitable  adjustment  is  otherwise  made. 

Very  similar  in  variety  and  character  an  the  customs  gov- 
cmins  the  disposition  of  the  property  when  a  marriage  is  (^s- 
mbhnia.  As  a  general  rule  among  rude  peoples  the  divorced 
man  is  free  to  marry  again;  but  with  regard  to  the  second 
marriage  of  a  divaroed  woman  uuge  greatly  varies.  Often 
her  freedom  in  this  respect  is  restricted ;  and  sometimes  she  is 
absoliitely  forbidden  to  remarry.  In  Samoa  she  may  not 
icwed  even  after  the  husband's  death;  and  among  this  an- 
cient Aitecs  the  remarriage  of  a  divoioed  couple  with  each 
other  was  strictly  prohibited. 

It  appears  to  be  practically  a  universal  rule  among  uncivil- 
ized races  that  the  repudiated  wife  or  the  woman  who  legally 
jnxts  away  her  spouse  shall  return  to  her  own  family  or  clan, 
vrhoae  duty  it  is  to  receive  her.  In  genoal,  amon|[  backward 
peoples,  even  where  gnat  liberty  of  separation  ts  allowed, 
divorce  is  far  less  frequent  than  is  popidarly  believed.  Their 
conservatism  is  surprizing.  The  American  tribes,  for  exam- 
ple, are  conspicuous  in  this  regard.  Very  commonly  among 
low  races  custom  frowns  upon  divorce  after  children  are  bom. 
Often  the  woman  has  as  much  liberty  as  the  man  in  obtaining 
divorce.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  usages  of  the  American 
aborigines  in  this  respect  to  perceive  that  among  barbarous  or 
savage  tribes  the  lot  of  the  married  woman  is  not  always  so 
dark  as  it  is  bequently  painted,  and  many  similar  proofs  else- 
vbere  exist.  Indeed,  a  sound  social  policy  regarding  the 
proUems  ol  marriage,  divorce,  and  the  family  cannot  be 
xonned  without  a  careful  study  of  comparative  racial  customs 
in  this  field.  (Consult:  Westermarck,  ''^Human  Marriage,"  ch. 
»»iii.;  Post,  "Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Fomilienrechts," 
1800;  idem,  "Afrikanische  Jurisprudenz,"  1887,  vol.  i.; 
Udllendorff,  "Das  Chinesische  Familienrecht,"  189s;  Ala- 
baster, "  Notes  and  Commentaries  on  Chinese  Crimina!  Law," 
1899:  Arald,  "Japanisches  Eheschliessungsrecht,"  1893; 
Hozumi,  "The  New  Japanese  Civil  Code,'  1^04;  Hunroe 
Smith,  "The  Japanese  Code  and  the  Family,"  in  Lcm  Qhot- 
ttrly  Rmm,  igor;  Howard,  "History  of  Matrimonial  Insti- 
tutions," 1904,  vol.  i.,  ch,  v„  where  the  literature  is  cited.) 

To  understand  the  influences  which  aided  in 
molding  the  conceptions  of  the  fotinders  of  the 
Christian  church  relative  to  marriage  and  divorce, 
it  is  needful  to  study  the  legal  and 
-j^^      social  environment.     By  each  of  the 
^SfSau    three   systemis   of   law   with   which 
jj  originally  the  Christians  were  most 

PnUam.  ac<iuainted  marriage  was  treated  as 
a  private  or  lay  contract,  and 
therefore  its  dissolution  was  al- 
lowed. Among  the  Greeks,  at  any  rate  subse- 
i^ttently  to  the  Homeric  age,  divorce  was  prac- 
tised. By  the  Athenian  law,  which  probably  was 
not  entirely  supplanted  by  the  Roman  until  a  i  a 
A.D.,  it  was  freely  granted  to  either  spouse.  The 
benefit,  however,  inured  mainly  to  the  husband, 
since  to  begin  proceedings  for  a  divorce  the  wife 
was  required  to  present  in  person  to  the  archon  a 
written  statement  of  her  desire;  and  this,  in  a 
society  where  poptilar  sentiment  relegated  woman 
to  a  seclusion  truly  Oriental,  it  was  in  practise 
exceedingly  hard  to  do. 

By  the  Jewish  law,  as  it  still  existed  at  the 
dawn  of  the  present  era,  divorce  was  the  one- 
sided privilege  of  the  man.  At  most  there  was 
only  a  faint  trace  of  the  woman's  later  right, 
sanctioned  by  the  Talmud,  of  demanding  a 
separation.    Leg^y,  for  the  slightest  reason,  as 


the  school  of  Hillel  maintained,  the  husband 
could  put  away  the  wife  by  simply  handing  her  a 
"get"  or  bill  of  divorce.  By  the  written  law 
only  in  two  cases  for  grave  misconduct  was  he 
deprived  of  this  power;  tho  in  practise  there  were 
several  ameliorating  conditions  which  tended  to 
put  a  check  upon  arbitrary  action.  Thus,  while 
divorce  was  a  private  transaction,  certain  for- 
malities had  to  be  observed  in  connection  with 
the  "get"  which  secured  the  restraining  influence 
of  publicity;  and  in  case  the  wife  was  unjustly 
repudiated  the  dower,  representing  the  ancient 
mohar,  or  purchase  price  of  the  bride,  had  to  be 
paid  to  her  from  the  husband's  property.  More- 
over, some  of  the  limitations  of  the  husband's 
despotic  power  recognized  by  the  Mishnah  or  oral 
law  may  already  na.ve  be^  in  force;  and  the 
highest  ethical  sentiment  among  the  Jews  had 
long  been  decidedly  against  too  great  freedom 
of  divorce.  It  was  the  rabbi's  duty  as  much  as 
possible  to  discourage  it  and  to  e£fect  reconcili- 
ation between  husband  and  wife. 

Negatively,  however,  it  was  the  later  law  of 
Rome  which  had  most  to  do  with  shaping  the 
ideas  of  the  Christian  fathers  relative  to  the 
nature  of  marriage  and  the  doctrine  of  divorce. 
By  the  beginning  of  our  era  all  the  older  and 
stricter  forms  of  marriage,  under  which  divorce 
was  solely  the  man's  prerogative,  had  been  prac- 
tically superseded  by  free  contract  in  which  hus- 
band ana  wife  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
Divorce  became  a  formless  private  transaction 
to  which  the  woman  was  as  freely  entitled  as  was 
the  man.  No  intervention  of  court  or  ma^strate 
was  essential.  So  far,  indeed,  was  earned  the 
theory  of  absolute  liberty  of  either  spouse  to 
dissolve  the  contract  that,  according  to  Cicero, 
the  jurists  in  one  case  were  in  doubt  whether  a 
divorce  did  not  legally  arise  ipso  facto  through  the 
consummation  of  a  second  marriage  by  one  of 
the  parties  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other. 
Aug^tistus  introduced  an  important  change  in 
the  interest  of  publicity,  requiring  the  party 
wishing  a  divorce  to  declare  to  the  other  his 
purpose  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses  who 
must  be  Roman  citizens  of  full  age ;  otherwise  the 
divorce  to  be  nuU  and  void.  The  general  result 
was  that  dtiring  the  later  republic  and  the  early 
empire  the  laxity  of  the  nuptial  bond  became  a 
notorious  scandal.  Wedlock  was  dissolved  on 
purely  selfish  or  absurdly  trivial  grounds.  Ac- 
cording to  Seneca,  in  Rome  divorce  no  longer 
brought  with  it  any  shame,  and  there  were  women 
"who  reckoned  their  years  rather  by  their  hus- 
bands than  by  the  consuls."  Nevertheless,  the 
abuse  was  more  a  result  than  a  cause  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  Roman  morals  during  the  two 
centuries  following  its  conquest  of  Carthage.  It 
is  significant  that  the  family  life  of  the  people  at 
large,  notably  that  of  the  middle  classes  m  the 
provinces,  was  not  seriously  tainted  by  the  social 
corruption  of  the  capital  where  all  the  causes  of 
moral  de|;eneration  were  especially]  active.  (Con- 
sult: Meier-Sch6matm,  "Uer  attische  Process" 
1883-87,  ii. ,  510 ;  Hruza,"Polygamieund  Pellikat," 
1894;  idem,  "  Ehebegrundung  nach  att.  Recht," 
i8{)2;  MuUer  and  Bauer,  "Die  griech.  Privat-  und 
Kriegsalterthumer,"  1893,  in  MuUer's  "  Hand- 
buch";   on  the   Hebrew  law,   Mielziner,    "The 

iewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  1884'; 
.ichtschein,  "Die  Ehe  nach  mosaisch-tal- 
mudischer  Auflfassun^,"  1870;  especially  Amram, 
"Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,  1896;  for  Rome, 
Wftchter,   "Ueber  die   Ehescheidimgen,"    1821; 
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Rein,  "Das  r&m.  Privatrecht,"  1836;  Esmein, 
"M^anges,"  1886;  J6rs,  "Die  Ehegesetze  des 
Augustus,"  1894;  Lecky,  "History  01  European 
Morals,"  3ded.,  i88t,  ii.;  and  tlie  works  of  Freisen, 
GeScken,  Woolsey,  and  Howard  elsewhere  cited.) 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  Church  should  have  regarded  the  laxity 
of  the  marriage  bond  as  a  sign,  if  not  the  primary 
cause,  of  the  degeneration  of  Roman  society. 
From  the  beginning  an  earnest  effort  was  made 
so  far  as  possible  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  separa- 
tion and  to  prohibit  the  persons  separated  on 
proper  grounds  from  contracting 
_    ,         further  marriage;   but  the  various 

jjj^'JX.     passages    of    the    New    Testament 

Te^^v  relating  to  the  subject  are  dis- 
a  jointed  and  confusing  in  their  de- 
tails. Many  vital  questions  are 
either  completely  ignored  or  else  left  in  such 
obscurity  as  to  open  the  way  for  the  wide  diver- 
gence of  doctrine  and  the  bitter  controversies  of 
future  ages,  especially  those  of  the  Reformation 
period .  The  final  triumph  of  the  canonical  theory 
of  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  a  valid  marriage 
was  gained  only  after  twelve  centuries  of  conflict. 
For  four  centuries  the  Bible  passages  were  de- 
bated by  the  fathers  and  the  councils  before  the 
"strict  construction"  interpretation  of  Augustine 
and  his  followers  clearly  prevailed.  Nearly  all 
were  agreed  that  divorce  is  forbidden  except  for 
the  one  cause  mentioned  by  Matthew;  but  not  all 
conceded  the  equal  right  of  the  sexes  in  this  re- 
f;ard.  There  was  a  like  want  of  harmony  touch- 
mg  the  lawfulness  of  remarriage  after  divorce. 
According  to  Augustine  adultery  is  the  only 
scriptural  ground  of  separation;  but  even  this 
does  not  dissolve  the  nuptial  tie.  Moreover, 
those  who,  following  the  letter  of  Matthew's  text, 
would  for  this  oSense  allow  the  man,  but  not  the 
womaUj  the  right  of  repudiation,  he  reproached 
with  violating  the  great  principle  of  Christian 
teaching :  the  equality  of  the  wedded  pair.  These 
views  were  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  - 
(407  A.D.)  which  thus  anticipated  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  canon  law.  Before  that  settlement, 
however,  centuries  of  compromise  were  to  inter- 
vene. From  Constantine  tp  Justinian  the  divorce 
legislation  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  prac- 
tically untouched  by  these  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
while  in  dealing  with  the  newly  converted 
Teutonic  peoples  the  rigid  Augustinian  rules  were 
relaxed  in  various  ways.  Ecclesiastical  dogma 
and  ecclesiastical  practise  were  sadly  out  of 
joint. 

Everywhere,  at  least  among  the  newly  con- 
verted peoples  of  Europe,  as  proved  m  the 
most  convincing  wajr  by  the  penitentials,  full 
divorce  with  remarriage  was  allowed  on  vari- 
ous grounds.  During  this  period  authority  had 
perforce  to  yield  to  social  expediency.  Not  until 
1 1 64,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Peter  Lombard's 
"Sentences,"  is  found  the  first  clear  recognition 
of  the  "seven  sacraments,"  among  which  that  of 
marriage  appears.  The  theory  of  the  sacramen- 
tal nature  of  wedlock  had  two  consequences 
which  involved  the  whole  medieval  problem  of 
separation  and  divorce.  First  is  the  dogma  of 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond;  and, 
second,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
in  matrimonial  causes. 

In  theory  divorce  proper  is  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  mature  law  of  the  Western  Church.  In- 
consistently, however,  in  the  canons  the  word 
"divorce"  is  used  in  two  senses,  neither  of  which 


harmonizes  with  its  ancient  and  right  meaning 
as  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  true 
wedlock.     First,  the  term  divortium  a  mgnsa  et 

thoro  means  a  separation  of  husband 
Ommb  and  wife  which  does  not  touch  the 
Law        marriage    tie.     Secondly,    the   teim 

divortium  a  vinculo  matrimonii  is 
commonly  employed  to  designate,  not  the  disso- 
lution of  a  valid  union,  but  the  judicial  declaration 
of  nullity  of  a  spurious  marriage  which  on  account 
of  some  impediment  is  void,  or  at  least  voidable, 
from  the  beginning.  Yet  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  in  effect  absolute  divorce  was  not  tolerated 
by  the  fully  developed  canon  law,  as  that  law 
existed  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  Theo- 
logical subtlety  had  devised  two  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  a  genuine  marriagre  could  not  be 
dissolved,  thus  opening  the  door  to  manifold 
hardship  and  corruption.  First  is  the  casus  apos- 
toli  oz  privilegium  Paulinum,  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian convert,  if  abandoned  by  his  infidel  spouse, 
is  permitted  to  contract  a  new  marriage.  By 
the  second  exception  the  Church  violated  the 
theory  which  she  had  sanctioned  since  Peter  Lom- 
bard, that  a  contract  de  frasenti,  or  in  words  of 
the  present  tense,  constitutes  a  valid  marriage 
whether  followed  by  actual  wedded  life  or  not;  for 
the  mature  doctrine  of  tihe  canon  law,  which  in 
our  own  days  is  still  obeyed  by  the  Roman 
Church,  allows  the  unconsummate  marriag^e  d» 
prasenti  to  be  dissolved  through  papal  dispiensa- 
tion  or  ipso  facto  by  taking  holy  orders.  Thus, 
accepting  the  Church's  own  defimtion  of  marriage, 
divorce  a  vinculo  did  not  quite  disappear  from  ws 
canon  law;  and  in  effect  there  was  a  far  more  pro- 
lific source  of  full  divorce.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  when  judged  from  a  rational  modem 
standpoint,  the  decree  of  nullity  was  a  divorce 
proper.  It  catmot  be  doubted  that  by  this  means 
there  existed  a  wide  hberty  of  divorce  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  altho  it  existed  mainly  for  those  who 
were  able  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  find- 
ing a  way  through  the  tortuous  maze  of  forbidden 
degrees  and  other  impediments.  Moreover,  in 
persistently  sustaining  the  validity,  tho  not  the 
l^ality,  of  clandestine  pre-contracts  de  preesenti 
— contracts  formed  without  witnesses,  parental 
consent,  official  celebrant,  or  record — the  Church 
was  inviting  social  anarchy.  In  a  divorce  pro- 
cedure masquerading  under  the  guise  of  an  action 
to  nullify  spurious  marriages  lurked  the  germs  of 

ferjury  and  fraud.  Even  in  the  days  of  Edward 
I.,_  an  English  satirist  complains  of  the  "pro- 
digious traffic"  in  divorces  among  husbands  hav- 
ing false  witnesses  and  "selver  among  the  clerkes 
to  send."  Before  the  Reformation,  the  voidance 
of  alleged  false  wedlock  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
contract or  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity,  spiritual 
relationship,  consanguinity,  or  on  some  other 
canonical  pretext,  had  become  an  intolerable 
scandal  in  Christendom.  "Marriages  have  been 
brought  into  such  an  uncertainty  thereby,"  justly 
complains  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  no 
marriage  could  be  so  surely  knit  or  bounden  but 
it  should  lie  in  either  of  the  parties'  power  .  .  . 
to  prove  a  pre-contract,  a  kindred  and  alliance, 
or  a  carnal  knowledge  to  defeat  the  same."  In 
short,  bad  marriage-law  and  bad  marriages  were 
the  chief  source  of  the  divorce  evil  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  (See  Geffcken,  "Ehescheidung 
vor  Gratian,"  Leipsic,  1894;  Esmein.  "Le  Manage 
en  Droit  Canonique,  a  vols.,  Paris,  1801;  Freisen, 
"Geschichte  des  Canonischen  Eherechts,  ad  ed., 
Paderbom,  1893;  Howard,  "Matrimonial  Institu- 
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tions."  vol.  ii.,  chap.  1 1 ,  where  the  authorities  are 
cited.) 

With  the  rejection  of  the  sacramental  theory  of 
ZEtarriage  at  the  Reformation  it  was  inevitable 
th^t  more  liberal  ideas  respecting  divorce  should 
arise.     A  great  impulse  was  then  given  to  the 
development  of  social  control  through  the  State. 
Prom  the  outset  the  continental  reformers  took  a 
■bold  stand ;  for  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  divorce, 
like  the  Pix>testant  conception  of  the  form  and 
nature  of  marriage,  was  shaped  mainly  by  the 
thought  of  Martin  Luther.     In  his 
_l_        dictum,     "marriage     is    a     worldly 
-    nhma      *1"°8>"  ^y  *^^  germs  of  future  civil 
marriage  and  its  counterpart,  ciyil 
^  divorce.     Liberty  of  divorce  is  the 

fruit  of  the  Reformation;  and  from  the  start  it  has 
been  especially  favored  by  the  more  extreme  Prot- 
estant sects.     At  first  full  divorce  was  generally 
sanctioned  for  two  or  more  causes;  while  the 
more  radical  theologians,  like  Lambert  of  Avi- 
gnon and  Martin  Bucer,  Milton's  teacher,  went 
almost  as  far  as  the  modem  statute-maker  in 
multiplying  the  permissible  grounds  of  divorce. 
Yet  evenuie  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  six- 
teenUi  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  a  large  ex- 
tent still  appealed  to  authority  rather  than  to 
reason  and  experience  in  their  attempts  to  solve 
a   great  social  problem.     Onlv  gradually,  after 
three  centuries  of  struggle,   has   civil    divorce, 
on  rational  grounds  sanctioned  and  regulated  by 
the   state,  been  almost  universally  established 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
—      Hence  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  Puritan,  the 
vanguard  of  Protestantism,  should  have  taken 
the  lead  in  instituting  civil  marriage  and  there-. 
fore  civil  divorce.     The  American  type  of  divorce  \ 
legislation  has  its  origin  in  Puritan  New  En^and. 
In  the  five  Southern  provinces  before  the  Revo- 
lution not  a  single  instance  of  either  full  divorce 
or  of  separation  from  bed  and  board  has  been  dis- 
covered.    Cotirts    with    competent    jurisdiction 
•were  not  created.     The  statute-book  is  absolutely 
silent  on  the  subject.     A  few  marriages  were  dis- 
solved by  the  legislature  in  Pennsylvania.     In 
New  York  civil  divorce  existed  during  the  Dutch 
T^me;  and  after  the  English  conquest  in  1664 
the  magistrates  may  have  granted  decrees,  doubt- 
less under  the  supposed  sanction  of  Dutch  law. 
But,  unless  on  this  groimd  during  the  brief  period 
of  transition,  judicial  divorce  a  vinculo  ceased  in 
New  York  with  the  English  conquest;  and  what 
has  just  been  said  of  New  York  for  the  provincial 
era  is  true  also  for  New  Jersey.    The  case  is  very 
different  for  the   Northern  colonies.     In  most 
respects  throughout  New  England  from  the  out- 
set the  broad  modem  doctrines  of  the  Reformatio 
Legum  of  Edward  VI. 's  commission,  tho  even  now 
not  fully  accepted  in  the  mother  coimtry,  were 
put  in  practise  by  Puritan  and  Separatist  alike. 
The  most  advanced  ideals  of  Protestantism  were 
C—..  realized.^  The  American  conception  of  divorce  as 
belonging,  not  to  the  criminal,  but  exclusively  to 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  has  its  birth  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurv.     For  more  than  100  years  in  the 
New  England  colonies  the  canonical  decree  of 
separation  from  bed  and  board — which  the  early 
reformers  were  inclined  to  reject  as  not  consistent 
with  the  usage  of  the  primitive  Church — was 
practicaUv,  tho  not  wholly,  abandoned;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  matri- 
mony was  freely  granted  for  adulterv,  desertion, 
and  even  on  ouer  grotmds.    For  Massachusetts 
the  recwds  are  but  partially  preserved.    Be> 


tween  1639  and  1692  some  forty  actions  for  di- 
vorce or  annulment  have  been  discovered;  while 
between  1739  and  1776  at  least  147  such  suits 
were  tried  by  the  courts.  The  complete  record 
would  doubtless  disclose  many  more.  From  1650 
onward  Rhode  Island  authorized  divorce  a  vin- 
culo. This  colony  was  sadly  afflicted  by  the  evil 
of  legislative  divorce.  During  nearly  the  entire 
provmdal  period  the  assembly,  side  by  side  with 
the  courts,  acted  on  divorce  petitions.  The 
divorce  legislation  of  Connecticut  gained  surpriz- 
ingly  early  maturity.  In  the  midcUe  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  no  society  in  the  world,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Holland,  possest  a  system 
so  modem  in  character.  Separation  from  bed 
and  board  was  rejected.  Reasonable  grounds  of 
absolute  divorce  were  sanctioned.  Husband  and 
wife  were  treated  with  even  justice;  and,  altho 
legislative  divorce  was  permitted  and  liable  to 
abuse,  the  greater  part  of  the  litigation  seems  al- 
ways to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  regular  courts. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  almost  si- 
multaneously in  Holland  and  America,  the  fotm- 
dation — the  essential  principles  and  the  tendency 
^-of  modem  divorce  law  was  laid.  Elsewhere 
the  full  and  logical  development  of  State  control 
came  several  generations  later.  In  its  original 
form  the  law  of  1792,  instituting 
a.«ni.w^-  civil  divorce  in  Prance,  practically 
M^^  sanctioned  free  dissolution  of 
j|i__^  T^_  marriage    at    the    pleasure    of    the 

in  XuoM  P^'^'^s.  A  vast  number  of  decrees 
''  was  the  natural  result.  Accord- 
ingly in  1803  the  Code  Napoleon 
substituted  a  more  conservative  provision,  allow- 
ing absolute  divorce  for  five  causes.  In  turn  the 
law  of  1803  was  abrogated  in  1816,  and  civil 
divorce  was  restored  only  in  1884;  but  the  liberal 
policy  of  France,  as  exprest  in  the  Code  Napoleon, 
tmdoubtedly  has  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
extension  of  civil  marriage  and  divorce  through- 
out Europe.  The  act  of  1884  sanctions  absolute 
divorce,  on  the  petition  of  either  spouse,  for 
adultery,  cruelty,  violence,  and  "injure."  So 
wide  is  the  interpretation  of  "injure"  that  it 
amounts  almost  to  an  "omnibus"  clause.  Sepa- 
ration or  limited  divorce  is  also  sanctioned  by  the 
present  law. 

Previous  to  1900  the  laws  of  divorce  in  German 
lands  were  complex,  obscure,  and  well-nigh  past 
finding  out.  Prussia  alone  had  three  different 
systems;  and  Bavaria  was  in  the  same  plight. 
The  conditions  were  probably  as  tmsatisfactory, 
so  far  as  the  character  of  the  law  was  concerned, 
as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  By  the  im- 
perial code  of  1900  absolute  divorce  is  sanctioned 
for  five  causes:  (i)  adultery;  (2)  attempt  on  the 
life  of  either  spouse  by  the  other;  (3)  malicious 
desertion;  (4)  when  either  spouse  has  been 
guilty  of  grave  violation  of  the  obligations  based 
on  the  marriage  or  of  so  deeply  disturbing  the 
marital  relation  through  dishonorable  or  immoral 
behavior  that  the  continuance  of  the  marriage 
cannot  be  expected  from  the  other;  and  (5)  in- 
sanity (Geisteskrankheit)  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing. It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any 
"omnibus"  clause  remaining  in  the  laws  of  the 
American  states  gives  wider  discretion  to  the 
court  than  does  the  fourth  of  these  grounds. 
The  law,  however,  appears  to  be  conservatively 
administered,  for  the  number  of  divorces  is 
rapidly  decreasing.  In  1899  9,563  decrees  were 
granted;  while  in  1901,  under  the  new  code,  the 
number  had  stmk  to  8,037. 
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In  England — more  conservative  than  Protes- 
tant Germany — no  immediate  change  in  the  canon 
law  of  divorce  was  effected  by  the  Reformation, 
for  the  liberal  provisions  of  Edward  VI.' 8  com- 
mission failed  of  adoption.  Even  the  Ptuitan 
Revolution,  which  produced  the  civil  marriage 
ordinance  of  1653,  seems  to  have  attempted  no 


vorces  by  the  legislatures  was  a  wide-spread  evil. 
In  nearly  all  the  states,  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
is  now  prohibited  by  constitutional  enactment; 
and  since  1886  Congress  has  put  a  stop  to  it  in 
the  territories.  Delaware  discontinued  the  prac- 
tise only  under  the  constitution  of  1897 ;  while 
in  Connecticut  it  still  survives. 


divorce  legislation.     Except  by  Parliament,  fulH^     At  no  time,  except  between  187a  and  1878,  has 
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divorce  was  not  granted  until  1857 ;  and  the  pro- 
cedure in  securing  a  legislative  divorce  was  at- 
tended by  manifold  scandal  and  hardship.  The 
privilege  of  divorce  was  thus  in  effect  a  monopoly 
of  the  rich  and  powerful.  The  sole  relief  obtain- 
able in  the  courts  was  the  ecclesiastical  decree  of 
separation  from  bed  and  board;  and  this  was 
allowed  only  for  two  causes,  adultery  and  cruelty. 
By  the  existing  law  of  England  three  forms  of 
separation  are  recognized;  and  jurisdiction  is 
vested  wholly  in  the  civil  courts.  Full  divorce 
may  be  granted  for  the  adultery  of  either  spouse ; 
but  the  woman  is  treated  with  grave  injustice. 
For  while  the  htisband  majr  secure  an  absolute 
divorce  on  account  of  the  simple  adulteiy  of  the 
wife,  the  wife  is  unable  to  free  herself  from  an 
unfaithful  husband  unless  his  infidelity  has  been 
coupled  with  such  cruelty  as  "would 
have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce  a 
EnffUih  Law *''**'^'*  **  thoro";  or  "with  desertion, 
^  without  reasonable  cause,  for   two 

years  and  upward";  or  with  certain 
other  aggravating  offenses.  Since  1 860  the  decree 
nisi  h^  been  in  force,  with  the  right  of  the 
king's  proctor  to  intervene.  Secondly,  the  law 
allows  a  decree  for  "judicial  separation"  "with 
the  same  force  and  the  same  consequences"  as 
the  former  ecclesiastical  sentence  a  mensa  et  thoro, 
which  was  abolished  in  1857.  In  the  third  place, 
the  existing  law  provides  for  what  is  commonly 
called  "magisterial  separation  "  through  which, 
by  the  issue  of  "protection,"  "maintenance," 
and  "separation"  orders,  the  court  is  able  to 
secure  a  deserted  wife  the  enjoyment  of  her  own 
property,  with  a  just  share  in  the  delinquent 
partner  s  goods,  and  to  protect  the  woman  against 
a  brutal  husband's  violence.  In  England,  as  in 
European  countries  generally,  few  divorces  are 
granted  as  compared  with  the  United  States; 
but  the  divorce-rate  is  rising.  The  number 
mounted  from  127  in  i860  to  390  in  1887.  In 
France,  for  each  1,000  nuuriages  celebrated,  14 
divorces  were  decreed  in  1885  and  24.  in  1891, 
the  population  showing  a  very  small  increase. 
A  similar  movement  is  shown  by  the  statistics 
for  Holland  and  Sweden ;  and  even  for  Catholic 
^  states  like  Greece,  Belgium,  and  Bavaria. 
^~  During  the  colonial  era  the  fotmdation  of 
'  American  divorce-law  had  been  laid.  Its  tend- 
ency and  essential  principles  were  determined. 
At  the  Revolution  it  seemed  clear  that  a  free  and 
tolerant  policy  in  this  regard  must  prevail  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  Federal  Constitution 
the  states  within  their  respective  borders  have 
excltisive  control  of  matrimonial  and  divorce 
legislation.  Congress  has  conferred 
Laslilatiim  ^^^  same  power  upon  the  organized 
■^g*2r  territories;  but  it  legislates  directly 
nnitad  atMtaa  ^°^  *^^  District  of  Columbia  and 
Alaska.  As  a  result  there  are  (1907) 
fifty-one  distinct  divorce  codes — 
counting  those  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii — whose 
provisions  are  inharmonious  or  conflicting,  altho 
in  many  of  their  vital  features  they  are  slowly 
approaching  a  common  type.  Jurisdiction  be- 
longs to  the  courts.     Formerly  the  grant  of  di- 


divorce  been  provided  for  by  law  in  South  Caro- 
lina. In  the  other  fifty-one  states — using 
"states"  to  include  the  districts,  territories,  and 
insular  possessions — full  divorce  is  permitted; 
while  in  twenty-three  states  separation  from  bed 
and  board  is  likewise  allowed.  Moreover,  ixx 
seven  jurisdictions  the  courts  are  authorized  to 
decree  separate  maintenance  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  separation  from  bed  and  board.  The 
number  of  legal  causes  of  divorce  a  vinculo  varies 
from  one  (adultery)  in  New  York,  District  of 
Columbia,  and,  practically,  in  North  Carolina 
(1905),  to  fourteen  in  New  Hainpslure.  Several 
of  these  grounds  reveal  the  tendency  of  modem 
thought  to  free  itself  from  traditional  authority  in 
dealing  with  this  social  problem.  Thus  forty-two 
states  have  admitted  drunkenness  (intoxication, 
intemperance)  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  dissolving 
the  marriage  bond.  Failure  to  provide  for  wife 
or  family  is  recognized  by  twenty-one  codes. 
Vagrancy  of  the  husband  is  a  cause  in  Missouri 
and  Wyoming.  By  the  statute  of  Rhode  Island 
a  marriage  may  be  dissolved  when  either  spouse 
is  guilty  of  "habitual,  excessive,  and  intemperate 
use  of  opium,  morphin,  or  chloral" ;  and  a  similar 
law  exists  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
and  Porto  Rico. 

Equally  lacking  in  uniformity  and  even  more 
confusing  are  the  laws  regarding  remarriage  after 
divorce.  It  eighteen  states  no  restraint  whatever 
is  placed  on  the  immediate  remarriage  of  either 
party  with  another.  Elsewhere  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  one  or  both  of  the  persons  either  as  a 
penalty  or  to  allow  time  for  proceed- 
iUm»TriaMi  ™8s  in  error  or  on  appeal.  Thus,  in 
«u™™T»g»  case  of  adultery,  marriage  with  the  ac- 
complice during  the  life  of  the  former 
spouse  is  forbidden  in  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Tennessee ;  while  such  a  union  is  absolutelyjpro- 
hibitcd  by  the  law  of  Delaware.  In  South  Dakota 
and  New  York  the  defendant  guilty  of  adultery 
may  not  marry  any  person  during  the  life  of  the 
agg^eved;  altho  in  New  York,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, the  court  may  remove  the  restriction  after 
five  years.  By  the  criminal  code  of  Florida  tiie 
guilty  defendant  may  not  marry  anew.  Under 
the  Act  of  1 90 1,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
defendant  is  absolutely  restrained  £rom  remar- 
riage, except  with  the  former  spouse.  The  wis- 
dom of  such  severity  in  case  01  adultery  will  be 
questioned  by  the  enlightened  reformer.  Ex- 
ceptionally drastic  treatment  of  this  offense,  as 
compared  "with  other  grounds  of  divorce,  appears 
to  arise  in  a  traditional  reverence  for  auuiority 
rather  than  in  a  thoroughly  informed  regard  for 
the  social  welfare.  In  several  states,  under  va- 
rious conditions,  the  placing  of  a  temporary  or 
perpetual  restraint  on  nirther  wedlock  is  left  to  the 
court's  discretion.  Such  is  the  case  of  Michigan. 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Alabama;  while  in 
Georgia  the  question  is  left  to  the  jury,  subject  to 
the  court's  revision.  Three  of  the  New  England 
states  discriminate  against  the  defendant.  In 
Vermont,  since  1878,  the  libelee  may  not  marry 
any  person  other  than  the  libelant  for  three  years, 
umess  the  latter  dies.     Since  1883  the  statute  of 
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Maine  forbids  the  party  obtaining  the  decree  to 
remarry  in  two  years  without  the  court's  permis- 
sion,  while  during  that  period  the  adverse  party 
is  absohitely  restrained ;  nor  at  any  later  time  may 
he  remarry  without  the  court's  consent.  In 
Massachusetts,  since  1881,  the  offending  person, 
without  petition  to  the  court,  may  remarry  only 
after  two  years.  Moreover,  Massachusetts,  fol- 
lowing the  English  precedent,  has  adopted  the 
decree  nisi;  and  in  principle  her  example  has 
afready  been  followed  by  Maine  (1883),  Okla- 
homa (189)),  Rhode  Island  (1903),  New  York 
(190a),  and  California  (1^03).  This  device  is  a 
good  one,  giving  the  litigants  time  for  second 
thought;  and  it  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
future  legislation.  Nine  states  of  the  West,  fore- 
going any  attempt  to  impose  a  penalty,  are  con- 
tent to  fix  a  period  within  which  neither  person 
may  marry  again;  and  usually,  if  proceedmgs  in 
error  or  on  appeal  be  instituted,  the  restraint  is 
extended  to  final  judgment,  or  to  thirty  days  be- 
yond it  as  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  This  term 
of  delay  varies  from  three  months  in  North  Da- 
kota to  one  year  in  Colorado  and  Wisconsin.  On 
the  other  hand,  two  Western  states  are  more 
stringent,  discriminating  against  the  guilty  per- 
son. Thus  Illinois  (1905)  requires  such  person  to 
wait  two  years,  and  Montana  (1895)  three  years; 
while  in  those  commonwealths  one  year  and  two 
years  respectively  is  the  period  for  the  aggrieved. 
An  anomalous  condition  of  the  law  should  be 
noted.  Owing  to  the  want  of  precision  and  uni- 
formity in  the  legislation  of  the  states,  the  re- 
straints placed  on  the  marriage  of  divorced  per- 
sons are  practically  futile.  In  1829  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts  (in  Putnam  vs.  Putnam, 
8  Pick.,  433-35)  decided  that  if  a  man,  "being  a 
resident  in  the  state,  for  the  sake  of  evading  the 
law,  goes  into  a  neighboring  state  where  such  a 
marriage  is  valid,  and  is  there  married  and  imme- 
diately returns  and  continues  to  reside  here,  the 
marriage  is  vaUd  here,  and  after  his  death  his 
widow  is  entitled  to  dower  in  his  estate."  This 
precedent  was  followed  by  New  York  in  1881 
(Van  Voorhis  vs.  Brintnall,  86  N.  Y.,  i8) ;  Wash- 
ington in  1000  (Willejr  vs.  Willey,  32  Wash., 
115-21);  ana  California  in  1903  (Estate  of  Wood, 
137  Cal.,  129).  The  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
courts  appears  to  be  that  a  marriage  good  where 
it  is  contracted  is  good  everywhere;  but  there  are 
opposing  decisions. 

The  principal  sources  of  clandestine  divorces 
are  the  statutes  relating  to  residence  and  notice. 
Notice  to  the  defendant  through  publication  in 
the  newspapers,  still  quite  generally  permitted,  is 
especially  capable  of  abuse;  but  in  recent  years 
a  number  of  states  have  enacted  rigorous  laws 
governing  notice  when  piersonal  service  cannot  be 
Dad.    The    provisions    regarding   residence   are 
conflicting,  lax,  and  wanting  in  precision.     They 
invite  migration  for  divorce.     At  present  the  term 
of  previous  residence  for  the  plaintiff,  or  at  least 
for  one  of  the  parties,  varies  from  six  months 
to   five    years;   but    the   prevailing 
"'•ifltrtfaM  P*"''*^  •*  *"**  year,  at  least  twenty- 
M^ww     ^^t  commonwealths,  under  various 
conditions,    having     that     require- 
ment.    Massachusetts,  in  particular, 
"*s  a  most  stringent  law.     A  divorce  will  be 
granted  for  any  lawful  cause,  occurring  in  the 
state  or  elsewhere,  when  the  libelant  has  lived  for 
five  years  in  the  commonwealth;  or,  when  the 
Parties  were  inhabitants  of  the  state  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  if  the  libelant  has  be^n  such  an 


inhabitant  for  three  years  before  the  libel  was 
filed,  provided  neither  came  into  the  state  for  the 
purpose.  With  these  exceptions,  as  expressly 
provided  in  the  act,  a  divorce  will  not  be  granted 
for  any  cause,  if  the  parties  have  never  lived  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife  in  the  commonwealth; 
nor  for  any  cause  occurring  in  another  state  or 
country,  unless,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  so 
lived  together  in  the  commonwealth,  and  one  of 
them  was  there  living  at  the  time  it  took  place. 
Moreover,  Massachusetts,  like  Maine,  Delaware, 
and  Tennessee,  has  attempted  to  prevent  clan- 
destine divorce  through  the  evasion  of  her  laws. 
When  an  inhabitant  of  the  commonwealth  goes 
outside  the  state  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  a  cause 
which  occurred  in  the  state  while  the  parties  there 
resided,  or  for  a  cause  which  would  not  be  recog- 
nized as  lawful  therein,  the  "divorce  so  obtained 
shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect"  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  appearance  in  1889  of  the  government  re- 
port, compiled  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  disclosed  something  like  the  real 
facts  regarding  divorce  in  the  United  States. 
This  report  contains  fairly  complete  statistics, 
drawn  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the 

18OT-S6  iit^iiuscript  court  records  in  all  the 
states  and  territories  for  the  twenty 
years,  1867  to  1886,  inclusive.  The 
facts  revealed  are  sufficiently  startling.  In  the 
entire  coimtry  during  this  time,  328,716  petitions 
for  full  or  partial  divorce  were  grantea.  From 
9>937  decrees  in  1867,  the  number  rose  to  11,586 
in  1871;  14,800  in  1876;  20,762  in  1881;  and  to 
*S'53S  u»  1886;  thus,  comparing  the  last  year  with 
the  first,  showing  an  increase  of  157  per  cent, 
while  the  population  grew  but  60  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  same  two  decades.  Again — to  express 
the  result  in  terms  of  the  divorce-rate — in  1867, 
it  is  estimated,  there  were  173  divorces  to  100,000 
married  couples,  while  in  1886  the  number  had 
risen  to  250.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last- 
named  year,  the  average  divorce-rate  in  the 
U.  S.  was  higher  than  for  any  other  country 
collecting  statistics,  except  Japan.  In  that 
country,  according  to  Professor  Willcox,  there 
was  "more  than  one  divorce  to  every  three 
marriages,  and  more  than  four  and  a  half  times 
as  many  divorces  as  there  were  in  the  U.  S.,  altho 
the  population  of  Japan  was  only  about  two 
thirds  as  great."  Of  the  whole  number  of  di- 
vorces dunng  the  period,  11 2,540  were  granted  to 
the  husband,  and  216,176  to  the  wife.  Among 
the  principal  causes,  at  each  stage  of  the  wedded 
Ufe,  only  tor  adultery  were  more  decrees  granted 
on  the  husband's  petition  than  on  those  of  the 
wife.  But  the  relative  numbers  granted  on  the 
wife's  petition  vary  greatly — from  39.3  per  cent 
in  North  Carolina  to  77.0  per  cent  in  Nevada. 
These  figures  are  one  indication  of  the  relative 
significance  of  the  divorce  problem  for  women. 

Several  important  generalizations  may  be 
drawn  from  the  available  statistics.  In  the  tl.  S., 
as  in  Europe,  the  divorce-rate  is  higher  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  Again,  Mill,  Bodio,  Farr, 
Bertillon,  and  other  investigators  have  shown 
that  in  Europe  the  marriage-rate  falls  in  hard 
times  and  rises  again  on  the  return  of  prosperity. 
According  to  Willcox  rA  Study  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics," in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  viii., 
pp.  76-5(7),  this  rule  appears  to  hold  good  for  the 
U.  S.  Furthermore,  Willcox  has  demonstrated 
that  the  average  divorce-rate  for  the  whole  coun- 
try is  affected  in  the  same  way,  sinking  in  times  of 
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war  and  industrial  depression,  and  rising  on  the 
restoration  of  business.  The  report  of  1889  en- 
ables us  to  determine  pretty  accurately  what  part 
of  the  vast  ntunber  of  decrees  is  due  to  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  state  laws.  It  shows  that  the 
evil  of  migration  for  divorce  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated by  poptilar  opinion.  Twenty  years  ag^  it 
was  commonly  assumed  that  perhaps  90  or  95 
per  cent  of  divorces  were  obtained  by  migration 
to  jurisdictions  where  decrees  could  be  secured  on 
easier  terms  than  at  home.  The  facts  disclosed 
by  the  report  were  a  great  surprize.  While  it  does 
not  provide  materials  for  an  exact  deduction,  it 
was  discovered  that  in  over  231,000  divorces 
in  twenty  years  where  the  place  of  marriage  was 
known,  more  than  80  per  cent  were  granted  in  the 
states  where  the  marriages  were  celebrated. 
"Now,"  to  quote  Mr.  Dike's  summary,  "as  it  was 
also  shown  that  divorce  on  the  average  does  not 
take  place  until  more  than  nine  years  after  the 
marriage,  and  as  23  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  country  had  moved  from  the  state  where 
bom,"  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  not  to  exceed  2 
or  3  per  cent  of  divorces  were  secured  by  persons 
migrating  to  other  jurisdictions  for  the  purpose. 
At  present  the  relative  number  of  such  clandes- 
tine divorces  is  doubtless  much  less  than  in  1886, 
for  in  many  vital  points  the  laws  of  the  states 
then  chiefly  responsible  for  the  evil  have  become 
more  stringent.  Indeed,  already  in  1889,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  of  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  the 
able  secretary  of  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Family — to  whom  is  especially 
due  the  inception  of  the  great  government  report 
just  mentioned — was  led  to  declare  that  '  the 
establishment  of  uniform  laws  is  not  the  central 
point"  of  the  divorce  problem.  Moreover,  since 
1900,  the  action  of  the  federal  and  certain  state 
courts  is  significant.  In  a  number  of  cases  arising 
in  various  states  they  have  declared  null  and  void 
decrees  secured  in  jurisdictions  where  the  plain- 
tiffs were  not  bona  fide  residents,  even  when  they 
had  dwelt  in  such  jurisdictions  for  the  statutory 
term  prescribed  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  a 
divorce.  Thus  both  the  statutes  and  the  courts  are 
distinctly  discouraging  to  the  "divorce  colony." 

It  appears,  likewise,  that  to  some  extent  the 
evil  of  lax  administration  of  the  divorce  laws  by 
the  courts  is  exaggerated  by  popular  opinion. 
The  report  shows  that  in  seventy  counties  scat- 
tered over  twelve  states  over  30  per  cent  of  all 
petitions  for  divorce  were  rejected.  There  is  a 
prevailing  notion  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  seek  divorce  do  so  in  order  at  once  to  con- 
tract new  marriages.  Unfortunately  there  are  no 
collected  data  adequate  to  settle  this  question 
for  the  U.  S.  Such  foreign  statistics  as  are  avail- 
able show  that  restrictions  upon  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persons  would  not  afiect  in  a  lai^ 
degree  the  divorce  -  rate.  They  indicate  that 
within  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  dissolution 
of  marriage  divorced  men  are  not  much  more  in- 
clined to  remarry  than  are  widowers,  while  during 
the  same  period  a  greater  number  of  divorced 
women  than  widows  renew  the  nuptial  ties. 
Whether  the  number  of  divorces  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  le^slation  is  a  question  which  has  g^ven 
rise  to  decided  difference  of  opinion.  In  1883 
Bertillon  took  the  position  that  statutes  extend- 
ing the  causes  of  divorce  or  relaxing  the  procedure 
in  divorce  suits  have  little  influence  upon  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  decrees."  For  the 
U.  S.,  at  any  rate,  this  view  cannot  be  entirely 
sustained.    The   divorce   movement   is   indeed 


mainly  dependent  upon  social  forces  which  lie  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislator.  Yet  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  there  is  a  margin,  very  im- 
portant tho  narrow,  within  which  he  may  wisely 
exert  a  restraining  influence.  He  can  create  a 
legal  environment  favorable  to  reform.  Good 
divorce-laws — ^laws  which  are  clear,  certain,  and 
simple,  laws  which  cannot  be  evaded,  which  are 
not  a  "dead  letter,"  laws  which  express  the  best 
results  of  social  experience — constitute  such  an 
environment,  and  tney  may  even  lower  the  di- 
vorce-rate. They  may  check  hasty  impidse  and 
force  individuals  to  take  time  for  reflection. 
They  may  also,  by  securing  publicity,  prevent 
manifold  mjustice  in  the  granting  of  decrees. 

In  Europe  the  divorce-rate  is  rising,  while  the 
marriage-rate  is  falling.  The  same  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  U.  S.,  judging  from  the  scanty  ma- 
terials available.  It  is  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  American  people  that  with  eleven  exceptions 
— the  six  commonwealths  of  New  England,  with 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  California, 

H-ft--^      (1905),  and  Iowa  (1906) — the  states 

.ggi._i«Qg  are  making  no  effective  provision  for 

the  collection  of  divorce  statistics. 

At  present  there  is  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  average  rate  for  the  whole  country; 
but  every  practical  reformer  and  student  of  social 
ethics  will  rejoice  that  Congress  has  alreaudy  pro- 
vided for  a  second  report  on  marriage  and  divorce, 
covering  the  period  since  1886.  The  director  of 
the  census  is  already  engaged  on  the  work.  The 
report,  doubtless,  will  show  substantial  progress. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  hasty  and  misdirected 
criticism  of  American  divorce-laws  that  ignores 
the  remedial  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
Within  that  period  the  foundation  of  what  may 
become  a  common  and  effective  divorce-code  for 
the  whole  union  has  slowly  been  laid.  More  and 
more  in  their  essential  features  the  divorce-laws  of 
the  states  are  dupUcating  each  other,  and  they  are 
becoming  better.  Little  by  Uttle,  as  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  whole  body  of  enactments 
reveals,  more  stringent  provisions  for  notice  to 
the  defendant  have  been  made,  longer  terms  of 
previous  residence  for  the  parties  required,  and 
more  satisfactory  conditions  of  remarriage  after 
the  decree  prescribed ;  while  the  more  dangerous 
"omnibus  clauses  in  the  list  of  statutory  grounds 
have  been  repealed.  At  least  eight  states  severe- 
ly punish  the  soliciting  of  divorce  business.  More- 
over, saner  opinions  regarding  the  true  nature  and 
the  real  source  of  the  divorce  evil  are  beginning  to 
prevail. 

First  of  all  it  is  needful,  to  free  the  mind  from 
hampering  traditions,  and  to  accept  the  judg- 
ments of  history.  The  guiding  light  wiU  come, 
not  from  authority,  but  from  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  existing  facts.  The  appeal  to 
theological  criteria,  bom  of  primitive  and  very 
different  conditions,  is  vain.  The  vast  literature 
which  seeks  to  solve  social  questions  by  juggling 
with  ancient  texts  is  largely  a  monument  of 
wasted  energy.  Much  of  it  is  sterile,  or  it  serves 
but  to  retard  progress  and  to  befog  the  issue. 

The  divorce  movement  is  a  portentous  and  al- 
most tmiversal  incident  of  modem  civilization. 
Doubtless  it  signifies  underlying  social  evils  vast 
and  perilous.  Yet  to  the  student  of  history  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  this  is  but  a  part  of  the 
mighty  movement  for  social  liberation  which  has 
been  gaining  in  volume  and  strength  ever  since  the 
Reformation.  According  to  the  sixteenth  cen. 
tury  reformer,  divorce  is  the  "medicine"  for  the 
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disease  of  marriage.  It  is  so  to-day  in  a  sense 
more  real  than  Smith  and  B.ullinger  ever  dreamed 
of.  Certain  it  is  that  a  detailed  study  of  Amer- 
ican legislation  produces  the  conviction  that, 
faulty  as  are  our  divorce-laws,  our  marriage-laws 
are  far  worse;  while  our  apathy,  carelessness,  and 
levity  touching  the  safeguards  of  the  m&trimonial 
institution  are  well-nigh  incredible. 

Nowhere  in  the  field  of  social  ethics,  perhaps, 
is  there  more  confusion  of  thought  than  in  deabng 
'with  the  divorce  (question.  Some  people  look 
upon  divorce  as  an  evil  in  itself; 
others  reg^d  it  as  a  "remedy"  for, 
or  a  "svmptom"  of,  social  disease. 
To  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  those 
who  believe  with  him,  divorce  is  a  sin, 
the  sanction  of  "successive  polygamy,"  of  "po-^ 
lygamy  on  the  instalment  plan.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  those  who,  like  Milton  and  Hum- 
boldt,-would  allow  marriage  to  be  dissolved  freely 
by  mutual  consent,  or  even  at  the  desire  of  either 
spouse.  According  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
however,  as  exprest  in  modem  legislation,  divorce 
should  be  allowed,  with  more  or  less  freedom 
under  careful  state  regulation.  Yet  divorce  is 
sanctioned  by  the  state  as  an  individual  right ;  and 
there  may  be  occasions  when  the  exercise  of  that 
right  becomes  a  social  duty.  The  right,  of  course, 
is  capable  of  abuse.  Loose  divorce-laws  may 
even  mvite  crime.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fallacious 
to  represent  the  institution  of  divorce  as  itself  a 
menace  to  social  morality.  It  is  a  result  and  not 
a  cause;  a  remedy  and  not  the  disease. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  rests  the  whole 
modem  theory  of  social  control.  In  the  Western 
•world  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  secular  legis- 
lation practically  to  the  whole  province — the 
-whole  outward  or  legal  province — of  marriag^e 
and  divorce  is  a  fact  of  transcendent  interest. 
In  this  r^ard  the  Reformation  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  social  revolution.  Luther's  dictum 
that  "marriage  is  a  worldly  thing"  contained 
-within  it  the  germ  of  more  history  than  its  author 
ever  imagined.  The  real  trend  of  evolution  has 
not  at  all  times  been  clearly  seen  or  frankly  ad- 
mitted; but  from  the  days  of  Luther,  however 
concealed  in  theological  garb  or  forced  under 
theological  sanctions,  however  opposed  by  re- 
actionary dognuL,  public  opinion  has  more  and 
more  decidedly  recognized  the  right  of  the  tem- 
■Doral  la-wmaker  in  this  field.  As  a  result,  in  the 
U.  S.,  not  less  than  elsewhere  in  countries  of 
Western  civilization,  marriage,  divorce,  and  all 
the  institutions  of  the  famdy  are  emerging  as 
purely  sociiil  insti-tutions,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  human  needs.  Definitely  the  state 
seems  to  have  gained  control  of  matrimonial  ad- 
ministration. Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
influence  of  legislation  in  curing;  social  disease  is 
very  restricted.  Apparently,  if  there  is  to  be 
salvation,  it  must  come  through  the  -vitalizing, 
regenerative  power  of  a  more  efficient  moral, 
physical,  and  social  training  of  the  young.  The 
tundunental  causes  of  divorce  lie  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  statute-maker.  They  are  rooted 
deeply  in  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  and 
the  social  system,  particularly  in  false  sentiments 
regarding    marriage    and    the   familjr.     Beyond 

auestion,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  chief  cause  of 
ivorce  is  bad  marriage-la-ws  and  bad  marriages. 
The  con-viction  is  deepening  that  for  the  -wise 
reformer,  who  would  elevate  and  protect  the 
family,  the  center  of  the  problem  is  marriage  and 
not  divorce.     One  Gretna  Green  for  clandestine 


marriages,  like  that  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  is  the 
source  of  more  harm  to  society  than  are  a  dozen 
divorce  colonies,  like  that  at  Sioux  Palls,  S.  D. 
Indeed,  the  "marriage  resort"  is  the  mother  of 
the  "colony."  The  -wise  reformer  must  deal 
with  causes  and  not  with  effects.  He  -will  not 
waste  his  energy  in  punishing  divorced  people  by 
refusing  to  solemnize  their  marriages.  Rather 
he  will  strive  to  lessen  the  social  evils  of  which 
the  divorced  man  or  woman  is  the  victim.  Let 
eccjesiastical  conventions,  if  they  would  serve 
society,  concern  themselves  -with  restraining  the 
original  marriages  of  the  unfit.  Let  them  reflect 
on  the  social  wickedness  of  joining  in  wedlock  the 
innocent  girl  with  the  rich  or  titled  rake;  or  of 
uniting  those  who  are  tainted  by  inherited  tend- 
jencies  to  disease  and  crime. 

Reform  will  come  mainly,  not  through  legis- 
lation, but  through  a  new  and  more  rational  edu- 
cation which  shall  embrace  the  whole  complex 
problem  of  sex,  marriage,  and  the  family.  Still 
the  legislator  has  important  work  to 

TTniflnna     *^°'  particular  it   seems  worth 
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while  to  strive  for  more  uniform  laws 


in  the  states.  Ideally,  a  common 
code  embracing  the  entire  body  of 
matrimonial  law  is  desirable,  if  it  might  be  gained 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  local  control ;  for 
it  would  conduce  in  many  ways  to  social  order. 
Yet  it  seems  inexjjedient,  perhaps  undesirable,  to 
strive  for  a  uniform  list  of  statutory  causes  of 
divorce.  It  is  precisely  with  respect  to  the  legal 
grounds  of  divorce  that  theological  conservatism 
and  social  liberalism  are  in  sharpest  antagonism. 
From  the  scientific  points  of  view,  as  already  seen, 
divorce  in  itself  is  not  immoral.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  quite  probable  that  drastic,  like  negli- 
gent, legislation  is  sometimes  immoral.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  virtue  in  a  divorce-law,  as  often  as- 
sumed, to  restrict  the  application  of  the  remedy, 
regardless  of  the  sufferings  of  the  social  body.  If 
it  were,  the  only  logical  course  would  be  to  imi- 
tate South  Carolina  and  prohibit  divorce  entirely. 
The  most«nlightened  judgment  of  the  age  heartily 
approves  of  the  policy  of  extending  the  legal 
causes  so  as  to  include  offenses  other  than  the  one 
"scriptural"  ground,  such  as  intoxication  from 
the  habitual  use  of  strong  drinks  or  narcotics,  as 
being  equally  destructive  of  connubial  happiness 
and  family  well-being. 

Accordmgly,  until  recently  (1906),  practical 
workers  have  thought  best  to  confine  the  move- 
ment to  an  effort  to  procure  the  adoption  by  the 
several  states  of  a  model  statute  designed  to  pre- 
vent clandestine  divorce;  that  is,  to  a  statute 
dealing  mainly  -with  procedure.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  bill  drafted  in  1899-1900  by  the 
Ccmference  of  State  Commissions  on  Uniform 
Legislation.  But  a  more  comprehensive  effort 
has  just  been  stuted  by  the  "National  Congress 
on  Uniform  Divorce-Laws."  At  its  Washington 
session  (Feb.  i^-aa,  1906),  after  earnest  and  en- 
lightening discussion,  this  body,  composed  of 
delegates  from  forty  states,  adopted  a  series  of 
se-venteen  resolutions  on  which  is  based  "An  act 
regulating  annulment  of  marriage  and  divorce," 
a^eed  upon  by  the  congress  at  its  Philadelphia 
session  in  November,  1906.  The  policy  01  the 
act  is  conservative.  Both  full  and  partial  divorce 
are  pro-vided  for.  Divorce  o  vinculo  is  permitted 
for  adultery,  bigamy,  conviction  and  sentence  for 
crime  followed  by  imprisonment,  extreme  cruelty, 
-wilful  desertion  for  two  years,  and  habitual  drunk- 
enness for  t-wo  years.     Di-vorce  a  mensa  may  be 
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granted  for  the  same  six  causes,  and  also  for 
hopeless  insanity  of  the  husband."  The  decree 
nisi,  to  become  absolute  after  one  year,  is  adopted ; 
and  there  are  careful  provisions  for  residence, 
notice,  and  procedure.  The  cong^ss  also  sub- 
mitted draft-acts  providing  respectively  for  the 
"return  of  statistics  relating  to  divorce  proceed- 
ings" and  for  the  "return  of  marriage  statistics." 
In  its  first  resolution  the  congress  wisely  de- 
clares that  "no  federal  divorce-law  is  feasible." 
Moreover,  it  is  significant  of  its  right  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  that  the  body  urges  a  like 
em>rt  to  secure  a  imiform  marriage-law. 
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terly, 1893.  vol,  viii,.  pp.  t,n-^ftj  Marriage  and  Divorce,  by 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  t lie  Ckr\stv2n  Register,  1891.  vol.  Isx., 
pp.  ft s 5^5 8;  Etude  Dgmographiqve  de  l>it^rce,  by  Jacques 
Berlillon.  i88^;  idem.  The  Fate  of  the  JHvarced,  in  the 
Statistical  Stxtety  Journal,    18&4.   vol.   xlvii.,   pp.    51^-36; 


Stttdies  in^  History  and  Jurisprudence,  bv  James  Hrycc, 
t90i.  vol.  i.,  pp.  ^81-474;  ItKongruity  of  the  Divorce  Laws, 
by  J,  C.  Richberg,  in  Michigan  PoliLlcal  Science  .Associa- 


tion's Publications,  189s.  vol,  i.,  No.  4:  Ethics  of  Divorce, 
by  Felix  Adler,  in  Eihical  Record,  1883-^0.  vol.  ii..  pp. 
ioo-aoQ.  vol.  iii,,  pp.  1-7:  Divorce  Sociologically  Coasidtred, 
by  E.  Janes,  in  Neto  Englander  and  Yale  Review.  189 1.  pp. 
395-402;  Diagnostics  of  Divo'ce,  by  W.  C  Robinson,  in 
Journat  of  Social  Sctence,  188 j,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  i^&^si; 
Marriage   and    Dioorct  in   North   Dakota,   by  John   Ccc 


Coulter,  in  ArttericaH  Journal  of  Sociology,  1906,  vol.  xii., 
pp,  jo8^4ao;  The  Family,  by  Elsie  Clewca  Parsons,  190&. 
Tabtdated  Digest  of  Divorce  Laws,  by  H.  Hinh,  1901; 
Law  of  Divorce,  by  A.  P.  Lloyd,  18S7:  Marriage  and  Ditorce 
in  tke_  United  States,  by  D.  Convert.  1889;  Ceography  of 
Marriage,  by  W.  L.  Snyder,  1889;  Marriage  ana  Ditvrce, 
by  H,  C,  Whitney,  1894;  Diwrce  and  Ditvrce  Legislation, 
by  T.  D.  Woolsey.  1881:  Nem  Commentaries  an  Morriaga. 
Divorce,  and  Separation,  by  J,  P,  Bishop,  1891;  Law  of 
Divorce  and  Annulment  of  Marriage,  by  W.  T.  Nelson,  1895; 
Proceedings  of  the  .Mational  Congress  on  Unitotm  Divorce 
LftW,  Horrisbur^,  jgod.  Through  courtesy  of  the  publt?;hers 
aome  use  has  been  made  of  the  following  writinfis:  by  the 
piesent  author,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  in  Ertcyxlop<rdia 
Americana,  vol,  35,;  Soctat  Control  and  the  Function  of  the 
Family,  in  Cottgreis_  of  Arts  and  Science,  vol.  vii.;  The  Prob- 
lem of  Uniform  Divorce  Law  in  the  United  States,  in  Tlie 
American  Laioyer,  1906,  vol,  3tiv..  pp.  15-17;  History  of 
AiatrimoniaJ  institutions,  1904.  where  a  full  biblid«faphy  of 
every  phase  of  the  tiubject  may  be  found.  See  also  his  ar- 
ticle on  Divorce  in  the  New  Schaff-Hersog  Encyclopedia  of 
ReHgiaus  Knowledge. 

George  Elliott  Howard. 

DIVORCE  STATISTICS:  The  sources  are  the 
registration  or  other  reports  of  the  ten  states  and 
eight  or  ten  foreign  countries  making  annual  re- 

S>rts,  the  special  report  of  the  United  States 
epartment  of  Labor  of  1889  on  Marriage  and 
Divorce  in  the  U.  S.  and  some  European  coun- 
tries, a  British  Hotise  of  Lords  report,  and  the 


coming  report  of  the  Census  Office,  due  early  in 
1908,  sf  not  sooner.  The  following  summanr  is 
entirely  from  official  sources.  The  tables  show 
the  movement  of  divorce  in  thirty-nine  years: 


1867 

•877 

1887 

.897 

190S 

V^ino      

408 

318 
«9S 
SCO 

495 

''I 
178 

5" 
>9J 
41J 

796 
J87 

4»9 
>33 
I,"3 
37» 
413 

B48 

471 

»7» 

I.SJ4 

38* 

491 

New  Hatnpehiiv 

Massachusetts 

RhnH«T«1aTiH 

Connecticut . 

New  England 

i.7«4 

».039 



Three  states  in  the  middle  West  give  the  fol- 
lowing: 


1867 

1877 

1887 

1897 

1901 

Indiana 

Michigan 

1,096 
449 
901 

1. 151 

9»7 

1,160 

1.750 

3,080 
».7»7 

3.844 

Ohio 

4.134 

Totab 

«,44« 

3.»3« 

IO.76S 

Totals  for  the  nine  states  (California  now  re- 
ports statistics  but  the  report  is  not  available) : 
In  1867 — 4,160.  In  1877 — 5,277.  In  1905 — 
14,786.  These  nine  states  in  1886  had  nearly  24 
per  cent  of  the  divorces  of  the  entire  country. 
Divorces  in  Connecticut  are  practically  stationary, 
tho  population  has  nearly  doubled  in  forty  years. 
In  Rhode  Island  divorces  increase  about  as  fast 
as  population.  In  the  other  states  the  increase 
in  divorces  far  exceeds  the  increase  in  population. 
In  the  entire  country  there  were  9,937  divon^es  in 
1867  and  2^,535  in  1886. 

The  statistics  of  the  causes  of  divorce  indicate 
only  the  technical  grotmds  on  which  the  divorces 
were  granted  and  depend  on  the  con- 
Vnlt^  atatM  <^'t'0"  °f  *^®  iavfs  in  the  various 
states,  ease  or  difficulty  of  proof,  and 
the  condition  of  public  sentiment. 
Technically  in  the  twenty  years  covered,  38 
per  cent  were  granted  for  desertion,  ao  per  cent 
for  adultery,  16  per  cent  for  cruelty,  and  4  per 
cent  for  drunkenness.  A  special  examina- 
tion of  nearly  30,000  cases  in  forty-five  counties 
of  twelve  selected  states  showed  that  intem- 
perance was  "a  direct  or  indirect  cause  in  20.1 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number."  In  17.5  per  cent 
of  all  the  cases  in  the  countrjr  the  statement  is 
positive  that  there  were  no  children.  In  43  per 
cent  more  no  mention  was  made  of  children  en- 
tering into  the  case.  Where  children  do  app>ear 
the  average  number  is  a.07  to  each  couple.  _ 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  extent  of  migration  for 
divorce  by  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  divorce 
with  the  state  where  the  parties  were  married. 
Of  the  328,716  divorces  in  the  years  1867-86  the 
place  of  marriage  is  known  in  289,546  cases.  Of 
the  remaining  31,389  more  than  one  fourth  were 
in  Connecticut,  where  this  particular  is  not  re- 
quired in  the  petitions  for  divorce.  And  of  these 
289,546  cases,  80.1  per  cent  had  been  married  in 
the  very  state  where  the  divorce  was  granted. 
As  9.1 7  years  on  the  average  elapse  between  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  and  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  country  was  living  in  some 
state  other  than  that  where  bom,  it  is  evident 
that  the  migration  from  one  state  to  another  for 
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the  ptirpose  of  divorce  is  very  small.  Some  re- 
cent figures  from  North  Dakota,  to  which  migra- 
tion for  quick  divorce  has  been  most  marked  in 
recent  years,  are  sug^tive  on  this  point.     Mr. 

i.  L.  Coulter  reports  m  the  American  Journal  of 
ocidogy  for  most  of  the  state.  The  excessive 
divorce-rates  were  confined  almost  wholly  to  four 
out  of  the  thirty-nine  counties,  and  the  ratio  of  di- 
vorces to  marriages  or  population  for  the  entire 
state  was  smaller,  even  before  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  law  of  North  Dakota,  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  the  best  of  the  New  England 
States.  It  is  probable  that  the  census  report  will 
show  that  the  restrictions  several  of  the  states 
have  put  on  the  ease  with  which  these  migratory 
divorces  are  obtained,  in  increasing  the  length  of 
residence  required  before  divorce,  in  making  all 
divorces  to  take  effect  only  after  the  lapse  of  six 
months  or  a  3rear,  and  in  requiring  the  defense  of 
cases  by  the  state,  have  borne  miit  in  the  de- 
crease of  migratory  divorces  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  efEect  of  many  of  the  restrictions  is 
seen  not  so  much  in  the  absolute  decrease  of 
divorces  as  it  is  in  a  slackened  rate  of  increase. 

An  increasing  number  of  foreign  countries, 
since  the  U.  S.  report  of  1889,  have  begun  to 
report  divorce  statistics  annuaUy.  For  Etirope 
we  give  the  following  outline: 

Austria  granted  748  divorces  and  separations 
in  1883;  856  in  1894;  and  1,864  in  1904.  Bel- 
gium had  130  in  1867;  354  in  1886; 
v__g.  548  in  1896;  933  in  1904.  In  the  last 
""''  year  the  ratio  to  marriages  was  1  to 
61.  Canada  granted  only  135  in  all 
in  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1888.  Denmark 
granted  479  in  1871:577  in  1881:316  in  1896;  and 
549  in  1005,  or  I  to  33.  j  marriages.  Prance  under 
the  old  law  had  3,181  m  1867.  Under  the  law  of 
1884  they  rose  to  6.34^  in  i88«,  and  in  1904  were 
0,860,  or  I  to  30  marriages.  England  and  Wales 
iotd  130  in  1867  and  737  in  1899.  Scotland  had 
33  in  1867  and  96  in  1886.  Ireland  had  4  in  1871 
and  7  in  1886.  The  German  Empire  had  5,342  in 
1883  and  9;|S63  in  1899.  Unaer  the  Uniform 
Law  for  the  Empire,  whidi  went  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  there  were  8,034  di- 
vorces in  igoo  and  8,037  io  1901.  Italy  granted 
733  separations  in  1869  and  591  in  1890.  The 
Netherlands  granted  133  divorces  in  1867,  438  in 
1887,  and  1,498  in  1905.  Norway  granted  33  in 
1870,  71  in  1S90,  and  185  in  1903.  Greece  granted 
88  in  1884  and  103  in  1893.  Rumania  had  376 
in  187 1,  403  in  1881  and  763  in  1890.  In  Russia 
all  confessions  granted  1,046  in  1867  and  1,388 
in  1885.  Finland  had  55  in  1875  and  129  in  1904. 
Poland  had  163  in  1867  and  345  m  1886.  Sweden 
had  138  in  1867  and  316  in  1893.  Switzerland 
had  190  in  six  cantons  in  1867  and  1,103  in  all  in 
1876,  the  first  year  under  the  Uniform  Law,  and 
1,343  n'  i904>  or  I  to  20.4  marriages. 

Australasia,  including  Tasmania  and  New  Zea- 
land, granted  404  divorces  and  separations  in 
1896  and  485  in  1902.     A  new  law 


Anstralaiia 


went  into  effect  in  New  South  Wales 


in  1893,  adding  four  or  five  causes  for 
divorce  to  the  single  old  one  grant- 
ing divorce  to  the  husband  for  the  adultery  of 
the  wife.  Divorces  increased  from  103  in  that 
year  to  305  in  1893.  A  similar  change  took  place 
in  Victoria  for  a  like  reason.  But  the  increase 
has  been  much  less  since.  Japan  has  reported 
marriages  and  divorces  since  1884,  when  there 
were  109,90^  divorces.  These  rose  to  11^,964 
in  1887  and  m  these  years  the  ratio  to  marnages 


was  I  to  3.6.  In  1897  there  were  1 34,07^,  but  the 
next  year  they  fell  to  99,465  and  the  following 
year  to  66,636,  and  have  been  somewhat  below 
the  latter  figure  ever  since,  being  65,303  in  1903. 
The  ratio  to  marriages  is  now  somewnere  about 
I  to  5,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  in  one  or 
two  of  our  states  at  times.  The  sudden  change 
since  1897  is  probably  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  regulation  of  divorce  by  public  law  after  the 
manner  of  Western  nations,  divorce  having  for- 
merly been  the  sole  affair  of  the  families  im- 
mediately concerned.  Perhaps  a  considerable 
number  of  divorces  in  Japan  escape  statistical 
record. 

Saiiubl  W.  Dike. 

DOCK  STRIKE  OP  LOITDON,  1888,  THE:  In 

its  importance  to  the  labor  question  of  England, 
this  strike  was  perhaps  of  greater  relative  value 
than  any  other.     The  East  End  of  London  had 
for  years  been  the  despair  of  philanthropists  and 
reformers.     The  work  of  unloading  and  carrying 
to  the  warehottse  the  cargoes  of  ships  requires  as 
little  skill  as  any  labor  that  one  can  do  ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  the  dock-gates  were  prac- 
OaiailaB     t'^al^y  ^^^  lowest  rung  in  the  ladder. 
^^  The  hopeless  apathy  which  the  men 

displayed  to  all  attempts  to  oiT:an- 
ize  them  into  unions  made  it  seem  tnat  all  emnts 
were  wasted.  When,  however,  the  Gas  Workers' 
Union  was  formed  in  1888,  and  the  gas  men 
gained  substantial  improvements  in  their  lot,  the 
'dockers"  began  to  pluck  up  courage,  and  the 
trade-union  that  Mr.  Tillkt  was  organizing  grew 
rapidly.  The  strike  itself  broke  out  on  Aug.  1 3th 
over  a  small  dispute  at  the  West-India  Dock, 
South.  The  real  grievances  had  long  rankled  in 
the  minds  of  the  men.  Two  days  later,  all  the 
men  from  the  West- India  Dock,  South,  being  out, 
they  sent  to  Tom  Mann  asking  his  help  in  organ- 
izing, and  in  calling  out  the  men  working  in  the 
other  docks,  with  which  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
are  dotted  for  miles. 

After  two  days'  continual  speechmaking  out- 
side the  various  dock-gates,  nearly  all  the  dockers 
responded  to  the  call.  John  Burns  now  volun- 
teered his  assistance,  and  from  this  time  became 
the  leading  figure  in  the  struggle.  In 
_j^  ten  days  ^1  the  riverside  workers,  in- 
cluding stevedores,  painters,  scalers, 
com  porters,  deal  porters,  coal  heav- 
ers, seamen  and  firemen,  carmen,  lightermen, 
bargemen,  and  all  whose  work  in  any  way  affected 
that  of  the  "docker,"  came  out  on  strike;  most  of 
them  without  making  any  demand  for  themselves, 
but  simply  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
dockers,  and  strengthen  the  claims  thev  were 
making.  Some  1 50,000  men  were  involved.  Day 
after  aky  during  the  whole  of  the  five  weeks  that 
the  strike  lasted  mass-meetings  were  held  on 
Tower  Hill,  at  which  all  the  news  and  the  orders  of 
the  day  were  given ;  the  meetings  then  marching 
in  procession  with  banners  and  emblems  westward 
to  the  city  and  back.  The  leaders  meantime 
worked  night  and  day  at  the  gigantic  task  of  or- 
ganizing and  providing  sustenance  for  the  heter- 
ogeneous mass  now  depending  on  them.  Stirred 
by  the  example  of  the  riverside  workmen,  who 
had  voluntarily  made  such  sacrifices,  all  England 
was  roused  to  sjrmpathy  with  the  men,  and  lineral 
subscriptions  IJegan  to  pour  in.  Clergymen  and 
membm  of  the  nobility  subscribed.  At  least 
$300,000  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee.    Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  England 
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alone.    In  Australia  their  cause  was  taken  up  in 
an  unprecedented  manner,  subscriptions  being 
raised  in  all  quarters;  indeed,  the  generous  sup- 
port from  Australia  may  be  said  to  have  insured 
the  victory,  for  thousands  of  pounds  were  sent 
from    thence    during    the    last    two 
_^^^    weeks  of  the  strike.     From  first  to 
"^"^  Ijist  the  men  held  firm  to  their  de- 

mands, which  were:  "No  man  to  be 
taken  on  for  less  than  four  hours  at  a  time;  con- 
tract-work and  piece-work  to  be  abolished,  and 
wages  to  be  raised  to  sixpence  (twelve  cents)  per 
hour,  with  eightpence  (sixteen  cents)  per  hour  for 
overtime."  All  who  knew  the  conditions  of  dock- 
work  felt  that  the  demands  were  so  moderate  that 
the  men  could  not  afford  to  accept  less;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dock  companies  remained  ob- 
durate. The  whole  trade  of  the  port  of  London 
was  at  a  standstill ;  the  effects  began  to  be  felt  in 
every  home,  until  the  general  pubfic  began  to  take 
a  direct  interest  in  the  struggle,  demanding  that 
there  should  be  an  end  to  it.  On  Sept.  6th  a  con- 
ciliation committee  met  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
act  as  intermediaries  between  the  directors  and 
the  men*  To  this  conmiittee,  which  consisted  of 
Cardinal  Mannine,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  most  of 
the  final  negotiations  were  due.  Fi- 
Tintorr  nally,  principally  through  the  efforts 
TUIHB7  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton,  the  strike  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  Sept.  14th,  by  the  directors  granting  all 
the  men's  demands,  which  were  to  come  into  oper- 
ation on  Nov.  4th.  The  gaining^  of  better  condi- 
tions by  the  dockers  is  the  least  imp>ortant  of  the 
results  ensuing  from  this  strike.  It  opened  a  new 
page  in  the  history  of  English  labor  movements. 
Before  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  each  trade 
had  been  obliged  to  fight  its  own  battle  single- 
handed;  in  this  case  not  only  did  all  the  kin<u«d 
workers  unite  with  them,  undertaking  all  the 
hardiship  and  misery  that  a  strike"  means,  with  no 
other  purpose  in  view  than  the  betterment  of 
their  brothers,  but  all- the  other  trades  helped,  too, 
by  money  and  sympathy.  Never  before  was  the 
feeling  of  solidarity  so  greatly  evinced.  The 
chord  so  strongly  struck  al^  wakened  into  life  the 
public  conscience  on  other  matters;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  strike  is  felt  even  at  the  present  day. 

Alfred  Hicks. 

DOLLEAITS,  EDOUARD:  French  Professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Lecturer  on  Political 
Economy  at  Lille.  Early  in  life  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  the  zinc  mines  and  foundries.  He 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  social 
betterment,  and  was  in  1898  and  1899  especially 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  day-laborers  of  the 
lower  classes ;  and  that  he  might  lie  in  closer  touch 
with  them  he  lived  at  that  time  in  the  Rue  des 
Pouraceaux,  near  the  night- workers  of  Montrench 
Sons  Bois.  He  has  written  books  and  papers  on 
very  various  economic  subjects.  He  nas  been 
an  active  writer  for  the  abolition  of  the  State's 
regulation  of  prostitution.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Union  for  Social  Peace.  Address:  Rue  de 
M^cis,  Paris. 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE:  The  condition  of 
domestic  service  in  the  United  States  has  been 
affected  by  two  historical  facts.  The  first  is  the 
change  made  within  a  hundred  years  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  factory  system  of  manufactures 


for  the  previous  domestic  system.  This  change, 
involving  a  division  of  labor,  has  necessitated  are- 
adjustment  of  the  work  within  the  household.  It 
has  increased  the  demand  for  persons  giving  all  of 
Uieir  time  to  household  work,  and  it  nas  limited 
the  supply.  The  division  of  labor  is  not  yet  fully 
accomplished,  and  out  of  this  fact  grows  a  part  of 
the  friction  found  in  domestic  service.  The  sec- 
ond historical  fact  is  the  series  of  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  century  acting  in  connection  with 
certain  economic  and  social  forces. 
IUyxijL|L--;j;.i  Domestic  service  in  America  has  had 
^^^tT^  three  distinct  phases.  During  the 
VaitedBtatM  **'"V  colonial  period  service  of  every 
kind  was  in  general  performed  by 
"redemptioners."  The  colonization 
of  the  New  World  gave  opportunity  for  the 
transportation  and  subsequent  employment  in 
the  colonies  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
as  a  rule  belonged  to  a  low  class  m  the  sociid 
scale.  These  i«demptioners,  who  paid  their 
passage  to  this  country  by  selUng  themselves  into 
service,  were  found  in  all  the  colonies,  tho  more 
numerous  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  colonies 
than  in  New  England.  In  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land they  apparently  outnumbered  negro  servants 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Some  of  these  redemptioners  and  many  of  their 
descendants  became  m  time  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent members  of  their  communities,  especially  at 
the  North,  but  for  a  long  time  they  were  gener- 
ally considered  the  offscourings  of  English  cities, 
and  formed  a  distinct  class  m  the  social  order 
lower  than  their  masters  or  employers.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  a  reproach  was  of  necessity  attached 
to  all  belonging  to  the  class  and  to  the  designation 
applied  to  them, 

A  second  phase  came  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  when  at  the  North  the  indented  serv- 
ants as  a  class  were  gradually  supplanted  by  free 
laborers  and  at  the  South  by  negro  slaves,  who 
inherited  with  large  interest  the  reproach  at- 
tached to  redemptioners.  The  social  chasm  that 
had  existed  at  the  North  between  employer  and 
employee  under  the  system  of  bond  servants 
disappeared.  The  free  laborers,  whether  em- 
ployed in  domestic  service  or  otherwise,  were 
socially  the  equal  of  their  employers,  especially 
in  New  England  and  in  the  smaller  towns.  They 
belonged  by  birth  to  the  same  section  of  the  coun- 
try, probably  to  the  same  community;  they  had 
the  same  religious  belief,  attended  the  same 
church,  sat  at  the  same  fireside,  ate  at  the  same 
table,  and  had  the  same  associates  as  their  em- 
ployers. They  were  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
'help."  A  survival  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
seen  to-day  in  farming  communities,  especially  at 
the  West.  In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  the 
social  chasm  became  impassable,  as  negro  slavery 
entirely  displaced  white  labor. 

This  condition  of  democratic  service  at  the 
North  and  slavery  at  the  South  continued  in  both 
sections  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Between 
1850  and  1870  four  important  political  changes 
revolutionized  the  character  of  domestic  service, 
and  have  introduced  ib»  third  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject. 

"The  first  of  these  was  the  Irish  famine  in  184 j. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  emigration  to  tiaa 
country  from  Ireland  had  been  small,  averaginar 
not  more  than  30,000  annually  between  iSao  and 
1846.  In  the  decade  previous  to  the  famine  the 
average  number  of  arrivals  had  been  less  than 
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3S,ooo  annually.  In  1846  the  number  was  51,- 
75a,  and  this  was  more  than  doubled  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  reports  showing  io«,- 
InisimUim  ^^^  arrivals  in  1847.  In  185 1  the 
"f^  number  of  arrivals  from  Ireland  had 
risen  to  331,253.  Since  that  time  the 
number  has  fluctuated,  but  between  50,000  and 
75,000  persons  annually  come  to  this  country 
ticim  Ireland.  A  large  proportion  of  these  emi- 
grants. 49  per  cent  during  the  last  decade,  have 
been  women  who  were  c&ssed  as  "unskilled  la- 
borers." Two  occupations  were  open  to  them. 
(hie  was  in  factories,  where,  as  manufacturing 
processes  became  more  simple,  unskilled  labor 
could  be  utilized.  The  Irish  emigrants  soon  dis- 
placed New  England  women,  who  found  new 
opportunities  for  work  of  a  higher  grade.  The 
second  occupation  open  to  the  Irish  was  house- 
hold service.  Here  physical  strength  formed  a 
partial  compensation  for  lack  of  skill  and  igno- 
rance of  American  ways,  and  the  Irish  soon 
came  to  form  a  most  numerous  and  important 
class  engaged  in  domestic  employments. 

A  second  important  European  change  influ- 
encing the  condition  of  domestic  service  was  the 
German  Revolution  of  1848  with  the  events  pre- 
ceding and  resulting  from  it.  Before  this  period 
the  emigration  from  Germany  had  been  insignifi- 
cant, fewer-  than  15,000  coming  to  this  ooimtry 
annually  between  1830  and  1840.  In  1840,  ow- 
ing to  political  reasons,  the  number  had  risen  to 
39,704;  but  in  1841,  after  the  accession  of  Fred- 
erick William  IV.,  it  fell  to  is.ioi.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  the  hopes  raised  Sy  the  acces- 
sion of  the  new  monarch  were  without  founda- 
tion, and  emigration  rapidly  increased,  until  the 
number  of  emi{;rants  coming  to  America  reached 
nearly  75,000  m  1847.  During  the  year  of  the 
Revolution  the  number  decreased;  but  the  failure 
of  the  cause  of  the  revolutionary  party  and  the 
political  apathy  that  followed  ^ain  increased 
the  movement  toward  America.  This  reached  its 
climax  in  1854,  when  the  ntmiber  of  Germans 
arriving  in  this  country  was  315,009 — a  number 
equaled  but  once  since  that  time,  altho  the  num- 
ber has  averaged  nearly  150,000  annually  during 
the  last  decade. 

A  large  number  of  these  emigrants  have  been 
women,  the  proportion  of  women  emigrating 
from  Germany  bemg  greater  than  from  any  other 
foreign  country  except  Ireland.  The  ranks  of 
domestic  service  have  been  recruited  from  their 
number  also,,  the  Germans  being  second  only  to 
the  Irish  as  regards  the  number  and  proportion 
engaged  in  this  occupation. 

A  third  political  influence  affecting  the  question 
Was  the  establishment  of  treaty  relations  between 
the  U.  S.  and  China  in  1844.  This  fact,  and  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848  and  the 
building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1 867-69, 
opened  the  doors  to  the  emigration  of  consider- 
able numbers  of  Chinese.  Many  of  these  fotmd 
their  way  into  domestic  service,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  they  have  becoine  formidable  competitors 
of  other  nationalities  in  this  occupation. 

These  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
Enrcme  and  the  breaking  down  of  long-estab- 
iished  customs. in  Asia  have  thus,  since  1850, 
brought  to  this  country  large  nimibers  of  men 
and  women  who  have  performed  the  household 
service  previously  given  by  native-bom  Ameri- 
^os-  The  presence  of  the  Irish  in  the  East,  the 
Germans  in  the  West,  the  Scandinavians  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast 


has  thus  introduced  a  new  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic element  at  the  North.  It  has  led  to  a 
change  in  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee ; 
the  diass  line  that  was  only  famtly  drawn  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  between  employer  and 
"help  has  been  changed  into  a  caste  line,  which 
many  employers  believe  it  to  their  interest  to 
preserve.  The  native-bom  American  fears  to 
lose  social  position  by  coming  into  competition 
with  foreign  labor. 

While  this  change  has  been  taking  place  at  the 
North  in  the  character  of  the  service  owing  to 
political  conditions  in  the  Old  World,  a^  similar 
change  has  taken  place  at  the  South,  growing  out 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1863.  The  negroes 
who  had  previously  performed  all  domestic  serv- 
ice for  their  personal  expenses  have  since  then 
received  for  the  same  service  a  small  remunera- 
tion in  money.  This  fact  prevents  now  as  effec- 
tually as  durmg  the  slavery  period  any  competi- 
tion m  domestic  service  on  the  part  of  native-bom 
white  employees. 

An  indication  of  these  various  changes  in  the 
condition  of  domestic  service  is%een  in  the  history 
of  the  word  "servant."  As  used  in  Eneland  and 
in  law  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  it  signified  an  employee,  and  no 
odium  was  in  any  way  attached  to  the  word. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  various  definitions  given 
in  the  early  dictionaries,  servant 
■^  being  defined  as  "a  man  or  woman 

of  Wndi  ^^^  serves  another."  But  five  things 
"""s  je^  to  gradual  disuse  of  the  word: 
First,  the  reproach  connected  with 
the  word  through  the  character  and  social  rank  of 
the  redemptioners ;  second,  the  fact  that  when  the 
redemptioners  gave  place  at  the  South  to  negro 
slaves  the  word  "servant"  was  transferred  to  this 
class,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
application  to  whites;  third,  the  leveling  tenden- 
cies that  always  prevail  in  a  new  country;  fourth, 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  fifth,  the  new 
social  and  political  theories  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  French  philosophical  ideas.  At 
the  North  the  word  "help,"  as  applied  especially 
to  women,  superseded  the  word  servant,  white 
at  the  South  servant  was  applied  only  to  the 
negro.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  there- 
fore, until  about  1850,  the  word  "servant"  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  generally  applied  to  white 
persons  of  American  birth  in  either  section.  Since 
the  introduction  of  foreign  labor  at  the  middle  of 
the  century,  the  word  "servant"  has  again  come 
into  general  use  applied  to  white  empIo3rees; 
not,  however,  as  a  survival  of  the  old  colonial 
word,  but  as  a  reintroduction  from  Europe  of 
a  term  signifying  one  who  performs  so-called 
menial  labor,  and  restricted  in  its  use,  except  in 
a  legal  sense,  to  women  who  perform  domestic 
service.  The  present  use  of  the  word  has  come 
not  only  from  the  almost  exclusive  employment 
of  foreigners  in  domestic  service,  but  also  because 
of  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  consequent  luxury, 
in  this  country,  the  growing  class  divisions,  and 
the  adoption  of  many  European  habits  of  living 
and  thinking  and  speaking. 

Domestic  service  has  also  been  affected  by  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  century  and  it  con- 
forms to  the  general  economic  laws  governing 
other  industries.  This  is  seen  in  the  laws  affect- 
ing wages.  In  domestic  service,  as  in  other 
occupations,  wages  tend  to  increase;  wages  are 
lowest  in  the  South  and  highest  on  the  Pacific 
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coast ;  skilled  labor  commands  the  highest  wages. 
In  many  other  ways  the  general  conformity  of 
domestic  service  to  economic  law  could  be  shown. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  presented  to  the  em- 
ployer of  domestic  service  may  be  thus  stated: 
The  difficulty  of  assimilating  into  the  family 
those  who  are  of  a  different  na- 
jjjiB^ii^  tionality,  and  consequently  hold 
different  industrial,  social,  religious, 
and  political  beliefs;  the  spirit  of 
restlessness  that  everywhere  prevails  among  the 
working  classes,  tho  not  peculiar  to  them,  and  the 
resulting  brief  terms  of  service;  the  necessity  of 
engaging  for  skilled  labor  the  assistance  of  un- 
skilled laborers;  the  lack  of  reliable  means  of 
communication  with  those  desiring  employment; 
the  prevailing  indifference  among  employers  to 
the  action  of  economic  law  and  the  failure  to 
realize  that  in  domestic  service  as  elsewhere  the 
course  followed  by  one  employer  has  an  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  condition  of  the  service  as  a 
whole. 

On  the  side  of  the  employee  the  advantages  in 
domestic  service  as  an  occupation  are  high  wages, 
the  healthfulness  of  the  work,  that  it  gives  the 
externals  of  a  home,  training  in  household  affairs, 
and  congenial  employment  to  those  whose  tastes 
lie  in  this  direction.  These  advantages  are  offset 
by  the  disadvantages  that  lie  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  promotion  in  the 
service,  the  utter  lack  of  organization  in  the 
occupation,  the  irregularity  of  working  -  hours, 
the  lack  of  free  time  evenings  and  Sundays,  the 
impossibility  of  having  more  than  the  externals 
of  a  home,  and  the  absence  of  all  opportunities 
for  personal  improvement  and  social  advantages. 
The  most  serious  disadvantage  is  the  badge  of 
social  inferiority  placed  on  the  class  of  domestic 
employees.  This  badge  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "servant"  and  of  the  Christian  name  in 
address,  the  wearing  of  a  livery,  the  enforced 
acknowledgment  of  social  inferiority,  and  the 
giving  of  fees.  The  latter  custom  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  change 
what  should  be  an  honorable  employment  into  a 
menial  service. 

The  underlying  difficulty  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  domestic  service  is  the  almost  universal 
failure  to  recognize  it  as  a  part  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial question  of  the  day.  Domestic  service 
is  amenable  to  economic  law  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  are  other  forms  of  labor,  and  until  the 
study  of  the  subject  is  made  to  begin  at  this 
point  all  plans  to  bring  about  a  better  condition 
of  affairs  must  prove  fruitless. 

Tha*.  a  beginning  has  indeed  already  been  made 
is  clearly  evident.  There  is  a  distinct,  positive, 
and  direct  improvement  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

The  faultfinding,  the  sentimental,  the  goody- 
goody  magazine  article  is  gradually  disappearing 
with  the  appearance  in  its  place  of  genuine  con- 
tributions to  the  subject.  The  attitude  of  the 
daily  press  toward  the  subject  of  domestic  service 
also  shows  much  improvement. 

The  historical  investigations  of  the  subject  have 
been  few  in  number,  but  of  great  value.  Mr. 
Albert  Matthews  has  placed  all  students  of  the 
subject  under  obligation  to  him  by  his  exhaustive 
study,  "The  Terms  Hired  Man  and  Help,"  as  Mr. 
James  D.  Butler  had  previously  done  oy  his  in- 
vestigations on  "British  Convicts  Shipped  to 
American  Colonies,"  and  Dr.  Karl  Frederick 
Greiser  on  "Redemptioners  and  Indented  Servants 


in  the  Colony  and  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

The  public  library  is  always  first  to  create 

as  well  as  to  satisfy  a  demand  for  literature  on 

subjects  of  general  interest.     It  is  therefore  not 

surprizing  to  find  that  the   Providence   Public 

Library  as  far  back  as  1893  issued 

Uttntnre  *  bibliography  of  all  works  and 
magazine  articles  on  domestic  serv- 
ice, which  has  been  followed  by 
the  still  more  exhaustive  reference  list  published 
in.1898  on  the  general  subject  of  domestic  science, 
and  that  the  Salem  Public  Library  has  a  similar 
list.  The  New  York  State  Library  has  published 
a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  wnole  sub- 
ject of  domestic  economy,  and  it  sends  out,  to  all 
parts  of  the  state,  traveling  Ubraries  of  the  best 
volumes  on  the  same  subject — the  list  of  the 
volumes  included  being  in  itself  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  study  of  household  economics.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  steps  in  advance  has  been  made 
by  those  libraries  that  have  changed  the  classi- 
fication of  works  attempting  to  treat  scientifically 
the  subject  of  domestic  service,  from  the  class  of 
domestic  economy  to  that  of  economics  proper. 
The  change  seems  slight,  but  it  is  a  recognition  of 
the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  domestic 
service  and  other  forms  of  industry. 

Among  the  most  thorough  of  the  statistical 
investigations  is  that  carried  on  by  Miss  Isabel 
Eaton — recently  fellow  of  the  College  Settle- 
ments' Association — in  regard  to  negro  domestic 
service  in  the  seventh  ward  of  Philadelphia. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  some  of  the  most 
difficult  factors  of  the  problem  concerned  the  in- 
telligence office,  and  investigations  on  a  some- 
what limited  scale  were  carried  on  in  several 
cities,  but  largely  owing  to  political  considera- 
tions it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  publish  the 
results.  The  most  thorough  and  systematic  in- 
vestigation undertaken  in  this  direction  has  been 
that  of  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  whose  "Out  of 
Work,"  based  on  a  study  of  more  than  700  agen- 
cies, has  laid  bare  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
of  securing  new  employees,  as  seen  by  employer, 
employee,  and  manager  of  the  agency.  A  body 
of  facts  has  thus  been  made  available  that  must 
prove  of  the  highest  service  in  any  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  notorious  evils  attending  many 
agencies. 

The  state  bureaus  of  labor  have  in  several 
instances  done  valiant  service  to  the  cause 
through  the  official  investigations  carried  on. 
As  far  back  as  1873  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  devoted  four  pages  and  a  half 
of  its  annual  report  to  domestic  la&r.  But  the 
first  real  investigation  of  the  subject  made  by  a 
state  bureau  of  labor  was  probably  that  under- 
taken by  the  Minnesota  Bureau  in  1890.  This 
has  been  followed  by  special  investigations  in 
other  states — notably  Kansas  and  Michigan — 
and  in  Canada.  Most  of  all  is  encouragement 
to  be  found  in  the  comprehensive  investigation 
recently  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Industrial  Commission. 

Domestic  service  has  been  until  very  recently 
a  field  untouched  by  the  statistician  and  inves- 
tigator. The  studies  already  made  show  not  so 
much  what  has  been  done,  as  how  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done.  But  the  territory  is  already 
being  occupied. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  intro- 
ducing courses  in-  household  economics  into  the 
curricula  of  various  state  universities,  while  the 
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University  of  Chicago,  Teachers'  College,  and 
Simmons  College  have  done  noteworthy  work  in 
this  direction.  Such  courses  naturally  include  a 
study  of  domestic  service. 

Study  and  investigations  have  led  to  organi- 
zation, and  the  first  association  in  the  field  was 
the  National  Household  Economic  Association, 
formed  in  1893,  with  branches  in  many  states, 
some  of  which  did  admirable  work. 

The   Lake   Placid  conference   that   met  first 
in  1899  is  not  strictly  an  organization,  but  an  in- 
formal gathering  of  workers  who  have 

j^  )^_  discust  the  subject  particularly  on 
"-  ^^  its  scientific  side,  since  the  attend- 
ance has  been  largelv  made  up  of 
those  interested  in  the  educational 
and  scientific  side  of  household  economics.  Its 
proceedings  give  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
latest  scientific  discussions  of  the  subject. 

The  most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  important 
of  all  such  organizations  has  been  that  of  the 
Inter-Municipal  Committee   of   Household    Re- 
I     search,  formed  "for  the  purpose  of  studying  ex- 
isting phases  of  household  work,  to  aid  in  securing 
^atr  conditions  for  employer  and  employee,  and 
f.,to  place  their  relations  on  a  sound  busmess  basts." 
Much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  investigating  employ- 
ment agencies,  establishing  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion,  and   studyinji  the  conditions  under  which 
■  ■  Southern  colored  girls  are  brought  to  the  North 
to  enter  domestic  service.      Its  program  for  the 
future  lays  out  a  constantly  enlarging  sphere  of 
activities. 

It  is  not  surprizing,  in  view  of  all  the  agitation 
of  the  question  in  our  own  country,  to  find  that  a 
,  nmilar  interest  has  been  aroused  elsewhere.  In 
Germany,  that  home  of  conservatism  in  all  domes- 
tic affairs,  an  elaborate  statistical  investigation 
has  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Oscar  Stillich,  and  its 
results  published  in  an  exhaustive  work  entitled 
"The  Status  of  Women  Domestics  in  Berlin." 
Nor  again  is  it  surprizing  to  find  that  neither  offi- 
cial nor  domestic  Berlin  has  taken  kindly  to  the 
investigation,  since  bureaucracy  has  in  it  no 
place  for  private  initiative,  and  the  Kinder, 
KuchtH,  Ktrchen  theory  of  domestic  life  has  re- 
sented what  has  been  deemed  unwarranted  in- 
terference in  private  affairs. 

Only  by  the  continuation  of  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation and  by  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  these  investigations  can  permanent 
relief  be  found. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon. 

Ed. — According  to  an  investigation  made  by 
Professor  Salmon,  in  1895,  the  average  weekly 
cash  wage  to  domestic  servants  was  for  women, 
I3.33,  and  for  men,  $6.93  (tho  40  per  cent  of  the 
men  did  not  receive  board  and  lodgme  besides  and 
were  largely  on  the  Pacific  coast) .  In  24  $  Massa- 
chusetts homes  the  servants'  average  daily  time 
on  call  was  twelve  hours  and  a  half,  and  on  duty 
ten  hours  and  a  half. 

The  main  difiSculty  of  the  servant  question 
seems  to  many  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  for  young,  in- 
telligent, healthy  women  there  is  a  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  in  occupations  more  inviting  than 
I  uomestic  service.  Ordinary  mistresses,  therefore, 
nnder  the  present  system,  must  increasingly  look 
fcnward  to  obtaining  as  household  servants  only 
ue  inefficient  or  the  old.  It  is  inevitable.  On 
*'<>mestic  service  as  now  conducted  there  is  a 
•"gma.    Till  people  are  willing  to  marry  or  re- 


ceive cooks  and  housemaids  on  an  equality  with 
girls  in  offices,  stores,  and  factories,  girls  will 
prefer  such  life  to  domestic  service,  even  at  lower 
pay.  Domestic  service,  moreover,  even  in  the 
best  homes,  usually  implies  constant  submission 
to  one  person's  will,  and  constant  confinement, 
except,  perhaps,  for  one  "evening  out"  a  week. 
In  the  store  or  the  factory,  girls  almost  always 
have  all  their  evenings  and  Sundays  perfectly  free, 
and  when  at  work  are  with  others  under  fixt  regu- 
lations rather  than  under  a  personal  master.  Al- 
most anybody  would  prefer  such  a  measure  of 
freedom,  even  with  low  pay,  to  higher  pay  and 
less  freedom. 

The  way  out  does  not  consist  in  trying  to  treat 
servants  better  or  in.  training  of  servants.  These 
are  well  but  will  liot  meet  the  real  trouble.  Pro- 
fessor Salmon,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte P.  Oilman,  and  others  are  agreed  that  the 
way  out  is  by  putting  housework  on  the  profes- 
sional basis  of  ail  other  work  done  b^  persons  liv- 
ing awa^  from  the  house,  thus  avoiding  restric- 
tions, directing  themselves,  and  working  regular 
hours,  as  office  cleaners  now  work.  Mrs.  Giunan 
points  out  also  that  if  the  300  families  which  live 
m  most  city  blocks  could  cooperate,  they  could 
hire  thirty  trained  cooks  who  could  serve  the 
1,000  people  better  than  300  cooks  each  working 
separately,  and  with  vast  saving  of  care,  money, 
and  time.  Such  arrangements  would  be  more 
economical  and  free  the  home  from  the  presence  of 
inefficient  and  often  ignorant  strangers,  and  raise 
the  whole  status  of  household  work. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  in  an  article  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  for  March,  1896,  finds  it 
perfectly^  natural  that  girls  ^ould  prefer  factory 
labor,  with  its  social  equality  and  mdustrial  in- 
dependence.    She  says: 

"  If  the  'lervant'  attitude  were  once  eliminated  from  hooie- 
hold  industrv,  and  the  well-established  one  of  employer  and 
employee  substituted,  the  first  step  would  be  taken  toward 
overcoming  many  difficulties.  .  .  ,  Moot  of  the  cooking  and 
serving  and  deamng  of  a  household  could  be  done  by  women 
living  outside  and  coming  into  a  house  as  a  skilled  worknuin 
does,  having  no  '  personal  service '  relation  to  the  employer. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  woman  who  cleans  windows  m  a 
house  should  not  live  as  full  a  domestic  and  social  life  as  the 
man  who  cleans  windows  in  an  o£Sce." 

DOHI,  FRAHCESCO:  Italian  communist ;  bom 
in  Florence,  about  1^03.  In  1552  appeared  at 
Venice  his  "I  Mondi,"  and  the  year  after  his 
"I  Infemi,"  in  which  he  describes  his  ideals  of 
a  communistic  state,  where  there  is  community 
both  of  property  and  of  wives.  The  books  were 
translated  into  French,  and  seem  to  have  arrest- 
ed some  attention,  but  to  have  developed  few 
thoughts  that  were  new.     Doni  died  in  1574. 

DONISTHORPE,  WORDSWORTH:  English 
writer  and  lecturer;  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
1847;  educated  at  Leeds  School  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  traveled  in  Europe  and 
was  imprisoned  in  Strasburg  in  1870  for  taking 
part  in  a  riotous  republican  demonstration,  but 
was  soon  released.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1879.  In  1880  he  founded  the  State  Resist- 
ance tfnion,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
In  1 88 1  the  basis  of  its  operations  was  widened 
under  the  title  of  Liberty  and  Property  Defense 
League,  and  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  became  its  presi- 
dent. During  the  years  1887-88  he  editedf  /«s, 
the  organ  of  individualism.  In  1887  the  Free 
Libraries  Act  was  applied  to  Kensington,  and  he 
fought  the  question  till  1890,  when  the  vestry 
surrendered  and  paid  his  share  of  the  rate,  to- 
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gether  with  his  costs.  In  1887  Donisthorpe 
drew  an  Adulteration  Bill,  which  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
and  passed  the  first  reading,  but  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  session  was  dropt.  He  claims  to  be- 
long to  the  individualist  school,  which  he  con- 
siders "Anarchist  in  principle  and  final  aim,  but 
opportunist  in  action.  So  long  as  we  are  unpre- 
pared for  private  enterprise  in  any  department  of 
activity,  such  as  the  enforcement  of  the  fulfilment 
of  contracts,  let  the  State  do  such  work  as  well  as 
it  possibly  can."  In  politics  he  calls  himself  re- 
publican; in  religion,  atheist;  in  morals,  egoistic 
hedonist.  He  is  the  author  of  "Principles  of 
Plutology"  (1876);  "Serfdom,  Wagedom,  and 
Freedom"  (1880);  "Overlegislation"  (1883); 
"Capitalization  of  Labor"  (1887);  "Individual- 
ism'^ (1889);  "Plea  for  Liberty"  (1891);  "The 
Future  of  Marriage,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
(February,  189a);  "Love  and  Law";  and  "Bas- 
tardy," in  the  Free  Review. 

DORRELLT,  lOHATIUS:  American  lawyer  and 
editor;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  1831.  His  father. 
Dr.  Philip  Carroll  Donnelly,  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician in  that  city.  After  gradtiation  from  the 
high  school  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1853  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Two  years 
later  he  was  nominated  by  the  democrats  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  declined  the  nom- 
ination. In  1856  he  moved  West,  and  in  1859 
started  the  Dakota  County  Sentinel.  In  1857  he 
was  nominated  for  state  senator  by  the  republi- 
cans, but  was  defeated.  He  was  the  first  to  or- 
ganize the  Dakota  Coimty  Agricultural  Society. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Minnesota,  and  since  then  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  life  of  the  West.  In  1874  he  started 
the  Anti-Monopoly  Party  of  Minnesota,  and  be- 
came a  leader  m  the  People's  Party.  For  some 
years  he  edited  The  Representative,  a  leading  Peo- 
ple's Party  organ  published  in  Minneapolis.  He 
died  in  1001.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: The  Great  Cryptogram";  "Atlantis"; 
"Ragnarok";  "Doctor  Huguet";  "Csesar's  Col- 
tram^';  and  "The  Golden  Bottle." 

DOUAI,  DR.  ADOLV:  A  German- American 
Socialist;  bom  in  Altenburg,  18 19;  studied  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  Germany,  and  became  a 
private  tutor  in  Russia.  Receivmg  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Dorpat,  he  returned  to  Altenburg  and 
established  a  private  school.  Arrested  and,  after 
being  once  discharged,  rearrested  and  imprisoned 
one  year  for  his  socialistic  utterances  and  his  part 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  escaped  to  Texas  in 
1853,  and  as  a  ioumalist  and  teacher  traveled 
through  many  of  the  states,  carrying  socialism 
with  him.  He  took  part  in  the  early  Socialist 
organizations  in  New  York  City,  and  was  editor  of 
the  Arbeiter  Union,  established  in  187 1,  and  from 
1878  to  his  death,  in  1888,  associate  editor  of  the 
New  Yorker  VoUtsseitung. 

DOUGLASS,  FREDERICK:  American  anti- 
slavery  orator  and  journalist;  bom  at  Tuckahoc, 
near  Easton,  Md.,  1817.  His  father  was  white, 
his  mother  a  negro  slave,  and  he  was  reared  as  a 
slave  on  the  plantation  of  Col.  A.  E.  Lloyd  tmtil 
1827,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  relative  of 
Colonel  Lloyd's  in  Baltimore.  There  he  worked  in 
a  shipyard,  and  taught  himself  to  read  and  write. 
In  1838  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a  sailor.  Coming 
to  New  York,  and  eventually  to  New  Bedford,  he 


married  a  negress  there  and  worked  as  a  da^- 
laborer  for  several  years.  Taking  part  in  anti- 
slavery  meetings,  he  aroused  great  interest  by  his 
eloquence;  and  in  1841  he  was  sent  out  as  a  lec- 
turer by  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
He  lectured  in  the  United  States  and  in  England, 
where  money  ($750)  was  raised  to  purchase  his 
freedom.  In  1847  he  founded  in  Rochester  a 
weekly  (first  called  Frederick  Douglass's  Paper, 
and  later  Th«  North  Star)  which  was  continued 
till  i860.  During  the  Civil  War  he  did  much  to 
promote  negro  enlistment,  and  three  of  his  sons 
served  in  the  Union  Army.  In  1870  he  founded 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  The  New  National  Era, 
which  he  turned  over  to  his  sons.  From  1876  till 
1 88 1  he  was  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia;  1881-86,  recorder  of  deeds;  and  1889— 
91 ,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Haiti.  He  died  in  1895.  He 
wrote  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Doug- 
lass" (1882.) 

DOUKHOBORS.     See  Dukhobortsky. 

DOVE,  PATRICK  EDWARD:  Scottish  land 
reformer;  bom  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinbiu-gh, 
1815.  He  studied  in  France  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  Scotland,  and  in  1850  published  The 
Theory  of  Htmian  Prcwression  and  Natural  Prob- 
ability of  a  Reign  of  Justice,  the  First  Part  of  a 
Projected  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Politics."  It 
arrested  attention  of  scholars  like  Hamilton  and 
Charles  Simmer.  In  it  he  comes  to  conclusions 
as  to  land  very  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Henry 
George;  and  Mr.  George,  when  lecturing  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1884,  praised  his  book  very  highly. 
Some  have  even  claimed  that  it  was  from  tms 
book  that  Mr.  George  drew  some  of  his  ideas. 
Dove  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  genius,  wri- 
ting alike  on  the  sport  of  Scotland,  theological  dis- 
cussions, and  the  science  of  government.  He 
contributed  the  article  on  government  for  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  won  recognition 
by  his  books  in  various  quarters.  He  died  in 
Scotland  in  1873. 

DOW,  HEAL:  "Father  of  the  Maine  Law"; 
bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  March  20,  1804.  His  par- 
ents and  all  his  ancestors  for  many  generations 
were  Friends,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  that  faith. 
He  was  educated  in  pubUc  and  private  schools, 
and  later  at  the  Friends'  Academy,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  whig,  but  on  the  birth  of 
republicanism  he  joined  that  party,  and  later  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Prohibition  Party  as  soon 
as  he  became  satisfied  that  prohibition  through 
the  Republican  Party  was  impossible.  He  was 
twice  Mayor  of  Portland,  and  twice  a  member  of 
the  l^islature.  In  his  first  mayoralty  term,  in 
1851,  he  framed  an  anti-liquor  bill  and  carried  it 
to  the  legislature  two  days  before  its  adjournment ; 
the  bill  was  reported  the  next  day  precisely  as  he 
had  written  it,  was  put  through  an  its  stages  by 
a  vote  of  eighty-six  to  forty  in  the  House  and 
eighteen  to  ten  in  the  Senate,  enacted  on  the  same 
day,  and  took  effect  on  its  approval  by  Governor 
Hubbard  (a  Democrat)  the  next  day.  It  is  known 
in  all  the  English-speaking  world  as  "the  Maine 
Law."  Mr.  Dow  entered  the  army,  September, 
1 86 1,  as  colonel  of  the  Maine  Volunteers,  of  1,000 
men.  which  he  recruited.  He  also  recruited  the 
Second  Maine  Batteiy.  In  April,  1862,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  was  twice  wounded  in  battle,  and  was  cap- 
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tured  and  taken  to  Libby  Prison  at  Richmond, 
Va. ,  where  he  was  retained  eight  months  and  then 
exchanged  for  Fitz-Hugh  Lee. 

He  visited  England  three  times,  delivering 
about  500  addresses  under  the  auspices  and  as  the 
guest  of  the  United  Kingdom  AUiance.  In  1880 
ne  was  the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  Party  for 
president.  In  1894  his  completion  of  his  nine- 
tieth year  was  celebrated  all  over  the  world.  He 
died  Oct.  2,  1897. 

DRAGS,  GEOFFREY:  English  sociologist; 
bom  i860;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church 
Colle^,  Oxford.  He  traveled  for  some  years, 
studying  at  Berlin  and  Moscow,  and  later  visited 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  attending  nearly 
all  the  parliaments  of  the  world,  and  taking  great 
interest  in  political  and  social  questions.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  English  Royal 
Commission  on  Labor,  organized  the  office  staff, 
and  prepared  the  series  of  reports  on  foreign 
countries.  He  has  written:  "Criminal  Code  of 
Germany"  (1885);  "Cyril"  (1889);  "Eton  and 
the  Empire"  (i8oo);  "The  Unemployed"  (1894); 
"Eton  and  the  Labor  Question'*  (1894);  "Old 
Age  Pensions"  (1895). 

DRBTK  QUESnOK.  See  LiguoR  Traffic; 
Tbkpbrancb,  btc. 

D UKilOBORTSKY  or  DT7KH0B0RS:  A  re- 
ligious communistic  sect  originating  in  Russia 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
many  members  of  which,  after  repeated  persecu- 
tions, removed  to  Canada  (western  Manitoba)  in 
1889.  The  Dukhobors  owe  their  name  (Russian, 
spkiUwrestUrs)  to  the  fact  that  they  have  com- 
bated the  ortluxlox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  in  itself  shows  that  they 
began  as  one  of  the  multitudinous  sects  which 
have  broken  away  from  time  to  time  from  the 
formalism  of  Russian  orthodoxy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  simpler  faith,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
humble  brotherly  social  life  inculcated  in  the 
Gospels.  The  Dukhobors  seem  to  have  held  that 
Christ  was  merely  a  godlike  man,  and  that  His 
spirit  has  migrated  into  many  persons.  All 
people,  they  hold,  are  equal  as  children  of  God, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  there  being  any  rulers. 
The  only  law  is  to  do  what  is  right.  They  accept 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  "useful"  por- 
tions of  the  Bible.  All  else  is  allegory,  tho  the 
Dukhobors  have  no  symbols,  forms,  creed,  or 
ecclesiastical  organization.  They  have  no  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  believing  marriage  to  be  a 
question  of  the  inclination  of  the  heart  only. 
Wives  and  husbands  are  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
are  called  "old  man"  and  "old  woman." 

This  short  statement  of  their  faith  e^ows  that 
they  represent  a  reaction  both  from  Russian  gov- 
emmentalism  and  ecclesiasticism,  inevitable  in 
an  empire  where  absolutism,  bureaucracy,  and 
church  formalism  have  been  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme, yet  where  the  common  people  have  always 
had  traditions  of  a  communal  life  and  to  a  large 
extent  of  a  Christianity  applied  in  humble  broth- 
erly living.  (See  Mir;  Russia;  Tolstoy.)  The 
Dukhobors  have  simply  been  one  of  the  most 
enduring  and,  latterly,  best  known  of  many  similar 
sects. 

It  is  also  evident  how  both  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Russian  State  Church  would 
oppose  such  a  sect.  The  sect  seems  to  have  been 
founded  in  Kharkov,  tho  all  their  early  history 


is  wrapped  in  uncertainty.    They  wrote  no  books 
partly  because  most  of  their  members  were  illite- 
rate and  partly  because  secrecy  com- 
— j^^     pelled  their  propaganda  to  be  carried 
"^""'J      on  by  word  of  mouth.   The  sect,  how- 
ever, spreading,  in  1799  some  of  the 
Dukhobors  were  sent  to  the  mines  by  the  govern- 
ment.   Alexander  I.,  becoming  Czar  in    1801, 
favored  toleration,  but  in  1826,  under  a  new  czar, 
persecution  was  renewed,  and  in  1837  the  Duk- 
hobors were  banished  to  the  Caucasus.     Here, 
however,  the  Mohammedans  treated  them  well, 
because  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians, since  they  would  not  fight.     After  years  of 
quiet  growth,  persecution  began  again  in  1897, 
upon  the  Dukhobors  at  first  consenting  to  and 
then  refusing  army  service.     Peter  Verigin  was 
their  leader  in  this,  and  has  since  continued  leader. 
Pobiedonostseft,   the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the 
Russian  Church,  also  at  this  time  undertook  to 
bring  all  the  religious  elements  of  the  empire  into 
conformity  with  the  Russian  Church.    A  severe 
persecution  resulted.     Many  of  the  Dukhobors 
were  killed,  imprisoned,  banished,  fiogged,  fined. 
Finally,  tho  the  Russian  press  was  forbidden  to 
allude  to  the  subject,  the  matter  got  out  and 
through   Leo   Tolstoy,    D.    A.    Hilkoff,    Aylmer 
Maude,  and  others  (mainly  Friends)  many  thou- 
sand Dukhobors  were  enabled  to  emigrate  to 
Canada  (some  of  them  at  first  to  Cyprus).     By 
1900    some-  7,000    Dukhobors  were    settled  in 
three  different  colonies  in  Manitoba,  on  over  600 
s(j.  m.  provided  on  nominal  terms  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government.    Settled  here,  tho  with  many 
hardships,  the  Dukhobors  showed  great  ability  at 
road-making,    bridge-building,    etc.. 
In  iw««;i«    ^^'t  their  peculiar  ideas  as  to  society 
and  business  got  them  into  trouble 
with  the  Canadian  authorities.     In 
1903   they  suffered  great   hardships,  and  later 
many  of  them,  including  women  and  children, 
set  out  in  winter  to  seek  barefoot  "the  Christ," 
on  a  pilgrimage  over  the  wastes  of  Manitoba 
snow,  till  they  were  turned  back  to  their  homes 
by  the  Canadian  Government.     The  cause  of  their 
leaving  their  homes  on  this  fanatical  winter  exo- 
dus— there   were    also    "nudity   processions" — 
seems   to   have   been-  unwillingness   to   accept 
Canadian   customs.     Led   by   one    Bodgdnsky, 
they  declared  that  they  could  not  make  private 
property  of  "(Sod's  cattle"  nor  use  animals  as 
beasts  of  burden.     Returned  to  their  homes, 
however,  a  statement  from  Verigin  induced  them 
to  enter  for  their  homesteads  and  conform  to  the 
Canadian   law,  and  since   this  they  have  gone 
quietly  on.     Verigin  himself  came  to  Canada  in 
1903.     The  Dukhobors,  tho  thus  in  many  ways 
fanatically  religious  and  in  their  ignorance  easily 
rnoved  by  advisers,  work  hard,  and 
(jt^^^^   live  quietly,  men  and  women  work- 
tadoT^    i"?   "»   the    fields.     They   work   in 
^^       shifts  from  five  a.m.  to  eight  p.m. 
Mr.   Aylmer   Maude   says  of  them 
("A  Peculiar  People,"  p.  231): 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  community  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  men  amons  whom  there  is  less  crime,  and 
mora  industry,  honesty,  and  hospitality,  or  more  personal 
attention  by  the  hale  adults  to  the  needs  of  the  old  people  and 
the  children.  They  are  sober,  temperate,  healthy,  and  there 
is  no  prostitution  (and  apparently  little  looseness  in  sexual 
matters)  among  them.  Compared  with  the  fancy  pictures 
drawn  by  some  enthu^asts  they  are  disappointing,  but  com- 
pare well  with  ordinary  human  beings;  they  are  a  worthy  and 
estimable  folk  in  spite  of  their  obstinacy,  sectarian  exclusive- 
nass,  and  their  too  great  dependence  on  a  Tciy  falhble  an- 
thonty. 
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The  Dukhobors  have  not  alvrays  practised 
communisin,  and  some  of  the  Canadian  colonies 
are  much  more  communistic  than  others,  but 
their  thirty  different  villages  are  now  largely  and 
some  of  them  almost  wholly  communistic.  At 
least  they  buy  and  sell  and  conduct  business 
collectively.  The  only  power  among  them  is 
vested  in  an  assembly  of  the  elders.  The  colony 
has  brought  many  thousand  acres  under  culti- 
vation, has  invested  largely  in  farm  machinery, 
with  many  steam-mills,  sawmills,  flour-mills,  etc. 

Revbrbncks:   Aylmer  Maude,  A  Peculiar  People.   Ike  Douk- 
hobors,  1904:  some  Russian  literature;  magazine  articles. 

DUMA.    See  Russia. 

DUHCAN,  C:  Labor  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament;  bom  at  Middlesborough,  1865;  was 
apprenticed  in  the  engineering  trade  after  a  short 
tenn  of  schooling.  In  1890  he  threw  himself  into 
the  labor  movement,  and  was  elected  to  the  town 
council.  In  1895  he  organized  the  unemployed 
in  Middlesborough.  Coming  to  London  in  1898 
he  was  chosen  president,  and  (1900)  secretary  of 
the  Workers'  Union.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Marylebone  branch  of  engineers.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Barrow-in-Furness.  Address: 
16  Agincourt  Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W.,  London, 
England. 

DXTRCAN.  JAMBS:  American  granite  cutter; 
secretary  01  the  Granite  Cutters  International 
Association ;  bom  in  Kincardine  Cotmty,  Scotland, 
1857;  educated  in  an  Aberdeen  night-school. 
Coming  to  America  and  entering  his  trade,  he 
became  secretary  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Association 
in  1881,  and  national  secretary  and  treasurer  in 
1895.  In  1894  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  He  led  success- 
ftilly  the  eight-hoiu-  contention  of  his  craft  in 
J  900 ;  and  he  has  adjusted  many  disputes,  strikes, 
and  lockouts.  He  is  editor  of  the  Granite  Cutters' 
Journal.    Address:  Qtiincy,  Mass. 

DUHCKER,  FRANZ:  One  of  the  founders  of 
the  Hirsch-Duncker  trade-unions  of  Germany, 
bom  in  Berlin,  June  4,  182a.  He  studied  philos- 
ophy and  history  at  Berlin  University,  and  en- 
tered the  publishing  business.  In  1862  he  bought 
Besser's  publishing  establishment  and  changed  it 
to  the  Franz  Duncker'sche  Buchhandltmg.  In 
1865  he  became  president  of  the  Berlin  Trade- 
Unions,  and  four  years  later  he  associated  with 
Max  Hirsch,  the  founder  of  the  trade-union  move- 
ment named  after  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  Reichs- 
tag.   Died  in  1888. 


DDHKARDS,  DUITKERS,  or  TDHKERS  (from 
a  dialectical  form  of  German  Tunken,  "  one  who 
dips  ") :  The  name  of  a  sect  of  American  German 
Baptists  who  call  themselves  Brethren.  The  sect 
was  founded  in  1708  at  Schwarzenau  in  West- 
phalia, as  an  outcome  of  the  Pietist  movement, 
under  the  lead  of  Alexander  Mack,  tho  he  is  not 
held  as  its  founder.  Persecuted  at  home,  be- 
tween 1719  and  1729  the  Dtmkards  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sub- 
sequently in  other  states.  In  their  early  history 
the  sexes  dwelt  apart,  and  marriage,  tho  not  for- 
bidden, was  discouraged.  A  certain  community 
of  goods  was  also  established.  These  features 
have  now  disappeared.  The  sect  is  marked  by 
its  simple  life  and  dress.  Dunkards  refuse  to  take 
oaths  or  serve  in  war.  They  hold  love-feasts  and 
celebrate  the  ceremonial  of  feet-washing  and  the 
anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil.  Their  creed  is 
evangelical  Christianity.  Their  ministers  usually 
receive  no  salary.  Most  of  the  members  are 
farmers.  The  first  settlement  was  "Ephrata," 
near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  but  this  branch  has  nearly 
died  out.  In  1901  they  had  about  100,000  com- 
municants in  twenty-five  states  and  five  foreign 
countries,  with  720  congregations,  and  2,600 
ministers  serving  mainly  without  salaries. 

DUHOYER,  CHARLES:  French  economist; 
bom  at  Carennac,  Lot,  1786 ;  studied  law  at  Paris. 
Together  with  Charles  Comte  he  established,  in 
1814,  Le  Censeur,  but  was  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue it  in  1816.  Eighteen  months  later,  how- 
ever, it  was  resumed  under  the  title  Le  Censeur 
Europien,  and  continued  until  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  in  1820,  and  consequent 
troubles  led  to  its  entire  suspension.  After  this 
Dunoyer  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  eco- 
nomics. Appointed  prefect  of  the  department  of 
the  Allier  and.  in  1832,  prefect  of  the  Sonune,  he 
entered  the  Council  of  State  in  1838.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1848  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him.  Royalist 
and  Liberal  as  he  was,  but  he  remained  on  the 
Council  of  State  tmtil  the  coup  d'iiat  of  1851. 
Bitterly  hostile  to  the  Second  Empire,  he  wrote  a 
work  directed  ajgainst  the  new  order  of  affairs. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1862.  Palgrave's  "Dictionary 
of  Political  Economy"  says  of  him:  "Dunoyer 
was  one  of  the  great  economists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  theo- 
ries of  Malthus  on  p>opulation;  but  he  was  no  be- 
liever in  the  theory  of  rent,  considering  that  there 
was  only  one  factor  in  production — i.  e.^^  labor." 
His  miscellaneous  works  ("Notices  d'Economie 
Sociale  ") ,  and  the  second  edition  of  his  chief  work, 
"La  Libert^  du  Travail,"  were  published  in  1886. 


E 


EASLBT,  RALPH  MOHTOOMBRT:  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration; bom  in  Schuyler  County,  111.,  1858;  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.  He  was  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Daily  News 
from  1883  to  1 89 1,  and  postmaster  of  Hutchinson 
from  1882  to  1887.  From  1887  to  1890  he  edited 
the  department  of  political  economy  for  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  In  i8<>3  he  organized  and 
became  secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chi- 
cago; and  in  1900  he  organized  the  National 
Civic  Fbdbration,  whose  chairman  he  has  since 
been. 


BCOVOMT.    See  Trkipt. 

BCONOMT,  COLOmr  OF.    See  Hakmokists. 

EDEIT,  SIR  FREDERICK  HORTOIT:  English 
writer  on  economy;  bom  in  1766;  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  University;  chairman  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company;  wrote 
various  statistical  and  other  monographs,  but  is 
mainly  known  for  his  great  work  on  the  poor, 
which  is  described  by  its  title,,  which  is  almost  a 
catalcw:  "The  State  of  the  Poor,  an  history  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  England  from  the  Con- 
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quest  to  the  present  period,  in  which  are  partic- 
ularly considered  their  domestic  economy  with 
respect  to  diet,  dress,  fuel,  and  habitation,  and 
the  various  plans  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  proposed  and  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  together  with  Parochial  Reports  relative 
to  the  administration  of  Workhouses,  and  Houses 
of  Industry;  the  state  of  Friendly  Societies,  and 
other  public  institutions,  in  several  agricultvu-al, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  districts"  (1797). 
A  storehouse  of  information,  it  ranks  with  the 
travels  of  Arthvtf  Young  as  one  of  the  first  sources 
^  economic  information  for  its  period.  He  died 
in  1809. 

EDGAR,  REV.  ALBZAHDER  ROBERT:  Super- 
iatendent  of  the  Central  Methodist  mission  (Wes- 
leyan  Church),  Melbourne,  Australia,  since  April, 
1893;  bom  in  Tipperary  Cotmty,  Ireland,  1850; 
educated  in  national  schools  and  theological  m- 
stitute.  He  was  president  of  the  Victorian  and 
Tasmanian  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1901,  and 
has  been  associated  with  many  of  the  principal 
social  movements  in  Melbourne  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  He  was  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor in  council  chairman  of  the  Wages  Board  in 
relation  to  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act  of  1896, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  causes  of  unemployment 
in  1890.  Address:  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne, 
Austnuia. 

EDGEWORTH,  FRARCIS  YSIDRO:  Political 
economist;  bom  in  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland, 
1845.  After  several  terms  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  entered  Oxford  in  1867,  graduating 
with  a  "first  class"  in  1869.  Devoting  himseu 
to  mathematics,  he  published  "Mathematical 
Physics"  in  i88t,  and  wrote  numerous  papers  on 
statistical  questions  for  the  British  Association  and 
other  bodies.  He  lectured  on  political  economy 
at  tiie  Ladies'  Department  of  King's  College, 
London,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship of  political  economy  in  that  college, 
and  in  1890,  on  the  resignation  of  the  late 
Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  to  the  Tooke  Professor- 
ship of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  in  the 
same  college.  In  1891  he  was  called  to  the 
chW  of  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Editor  of 
the  Economic  Journal.  Address:  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  England. 

EDGEWORTH,  MARIA :  English  no  veUst ;  bom 
at  Blackbourton,  Oxfordshire,  England,  1767. 
An  intimate  friend  of  Malthus,  Richard  Jones, 
and  Ricardo,  her  writings  aim  to  popularize  and 
inculcate,  among  children  especially,  the  main 
points  of  the  orthodox  school  of  political  economy 
with  its  worship  of  "self-help'  and  individual- 
ism. Her  novels,  "Belinda,  "Parents'  Assist- 
ant," "The  Orphans,"  "Moral  Tales,"  "Popular 
Tales,"  "Rosamond,"  "Egerton  Abbey,"  "Castle 
Rackrefflt"  (1800),  "The  Absentee,''^  "Ennui," 
"Ormond,"  and  "Helen"  (1834),  are  not  all  con- 
cerned with  economics  directly,  but  point  varied 
forma  of  the  same  general  moral.  She  died  in 
Edgeworthstown,  Ireland,  in  1849. 

EDUCATION:  Among  the  various  definitions 
of  the  word  "education, '  the  following  examples 
have  beoi  selected  as  being  among  the  best: 

"  The  porpoae  of  education  ii  to  ejve  to  the  body  and  to  the 
*Dd  all  the  Miutr  and  all  the  pmection  <A  which  they  are 


capable"  IPtato). — "  Bducatkn  includes  whatever  we  do  for 
ouTielvet  and  whatever  U  done  for  ua  by  others  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  per- 
lection  of  our  nature"  (John  Stuart  Mill). — 
jMaaitUni     "  Education  is  the  preparation  for  complete 
living"  (.Htrbtrt Sfniuer). — "Education is  the 
harmonious  and  equable  evolution  of  the  hu- 
man facnlties  by  a  method  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  mind 
for  developing  all  the  facilities  of  the  soul,  for  stirring  up  and 
nourishing  all  the  principles  of  life,  while  shunning  ^f  one- 
sided culture  and  taking  account  of  the  sentiments  upon 
which  the  strength  and  worth  of  men  depend"  (Sl*in). — 
"Education  is  the  sum  of  the  reflective  efforts  by  which  we 
aid  nature  in  the  development  of  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  faculties  of  man  in  view  of  hts  perfection,  his  hap- 
piness, and  his  social  destination"  (Compayri). — "A  gradual 
adjustment  to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  nice"  (ButUr). 
—  ■  Education  is  the  superior  adjustment  of  a  physically  and 
mentally  developed  conscious  human  being  to  his  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  volitional  environment"  (Home). 

Every  civilized  nation  has  had  an  educational 
aim  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  criterion  by  which 
it  has  judged  the  product  of  its  educational 
machinery.  With  the  Spartans  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  soldier.  In  Athens,  a  few  cen- 
turies later,  the  stem,  military  aim  had  been 
superseded  by  one  which  included  beauty  and 
the  sensuous  delights  of  hving.  When  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  supreme  there  came  another 
ideal:  not  radically  difiFerent  from  the  others,  for 
it  included  physical  strength  to  bear  those  arms, 
and  intellectual  power  that  peoples  might  be 
governed.  Since  the  revival  of  learning,  four 
centuries  ago,  educational  aims  have  broadened, 
and  can  no  longer  be  stated  in  narrow  terms.  It 
is  not  enough  to  train  for  war  as  in  Sparta,  nor 
for  esthetic  enjoyment  as  in  Athens,  nor  for 
heaven,  forgetting  earth,  as  in  medieval  Europe, 
but  for  life  in  its  best  and  broadest  sense — me 
that  is  joyous  through  health,  that  reaches  out 
into  imexplored  scientific  fields,  that  sees  beauty 
in  right  action,  that  rethinks  and  makes  loftier 
the  noble  thoughts  of  all  ages,  that  believes  that 
what  is  best  for  earth  is  good  enough  for  heaven, 
and  that  feels  that  not  to  leave  the  world  better 
than  it  finds  it  is  to  be  disgraced.  Certainly  this 
is  no  narrow  and  sordid  educational  creed. 

The  school  is  the  institution  through  which 
the  family  or  the  people  have  attempted  to  real- 
ize in  the  child  their  educational  aims  and  am- 
bitions. In  its  inception,  when  the 
Tlia  ■dhaol  '*™'^3f  '^^^  *^*  supreme  unit  in  social 
""■»"  organization,  the  school  was  an  in- 
strument of  its  own  construction, 
and  the  teacher  a  person  with  authority,  delegated 
by  the  family  to  perform  certain  duties  which  it 
had  long  recognized  as  its  own,  but  which  were 
found  to  be  better  and  more  economically  per- 
formed by  proxy  than  otherwise.  As  time  went 
on  and  state  organization  became  powerful,  its 
demands  in  many  instances  became  so  strong  as 
to  overrule  the  family  in  matters  educational, 
and  to  establish  a  national  aim  which  demanded 
state  schools.  This,  however,  has  occurred  more 
often  under  democratic  forms  of  government  in 
which  the  family  has  had  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  so  that  such  schools  are  a  re^t 
of  a  delegation  of  parental  authority.  In  many 
instances,  however,  it  has  not  been  the  State  that 
has  been  constituted  the  family  proxy  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  but  the  Church. 

The  older  nations  were  practically  unanimous 
in  not  wanting  to  give  girls  any  special  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  knowledge,  and  the  schools 
were  therefore  closed  to  them.  With  regard  to 
the  boys,  however,  they  differed  very  widely, 
and  the  schools  differed  accordingly.  Yet  in  one 
respect  the  schools  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
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times  have  had  an  element  in  common;  that 
lies  in  the  fact  that  each  has  been  in  a  sense  a 
macrocosm,  of  which  the  condition  of  the  hi^^hest 
class  of  adiilt  life  are  the  microcosms.  In  other 
words,  the  school  has  even  been  a  condensed 
sample  out  of  the  highest  Ufe  of  the  people. 

To  consider  the  school  as  a  preparation  for  life 
is  a  common  figure  of  speech,  and  is  in  a  sense 
true,  yet  only  as  life  itself  is  its  own  preparation. 
John  Dewey  has  made  classic  the  expression  "the 
school  is  life,"  and  in  so  doing  has  done  mtich  to 
free  us  of  the  popular  belief  (and  a  natural  one 
it  is,  too,  when  the  word  preparation  is  used)  that 
\iie  is  something  that  may  be  gotten  ready  for 
and  then  entered  upon  much  as  one  would  make 
a  suit  of  clothes,  even  to  the  sewing  on  of  the 
last  button,  before  wearing  it.  The  very  word 
"preparation,"  with  its  prefix  pre,  is  suggestive 
of  some  initial  step  which  is  to  be  taken  before 
one  can  proceed.  And  therein  hes  the  danger. 
Not  that  it  will  lessen  the  care  taken  with  the 
earlier  steps,  but  that  with  the  entrance  upon 
active  life  the  process  of  further  adjustment  and 
adaptation  should  cease.  And  that  would  mean 
stagnation.  If,  however,  we  adopt  the  figure  of 
the  school  as  a  sample  cut  from  the  work  and 
woof  of  life  itself,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  lim- 
itation till  the  whole  piece  shalTnave  been  in- 
cluded within  the  sample.  And  we  .shall  not  be 
easily  satisfied  with  the  small  sample  which 
shows  neither  the  pattern  nor  the  dominant 
color,  but  shall  go  on  weaving,  until  not  only 
the  figure  in  all  its  intricacies  meets  the  eye,  but 
every  tint  and  shade  and  color  which  have  given 
the  whole  web  its  beauty. 

In  its  inception  the  scliool  seems  to  have  been  a  vdtmtary 

and  sporadic  aflair  springing  up  as  occauon  demanded  to  meet 

the  requirements  of  the  compaiatively  few  who  had  the  wealth 

and  the  interest  to  iiave  their  children  edti- 

cated.     Of  Esypt,  in  its  eailiest  centuries, 

Tnrtirrr       Sayce  says:    *  There  is  evidence  that  if  there 

rf•Bat,mm*ittM  were  not  numerous  elementary  schools  scat- 
SinwBsn  tered  over  the  country,  yet  teachers  mi^ht 
always  be  had,  and  that  reading  and  writmg 
and  the  elements  ol  arithmetic  were  acces- 
rible  to  those  who  desired  instruction."  Among  the  Baby- 
lonians, too,  such  must  have  been  the  case  for  nearly  4,000 
years  before  Christ.  According  to  Sayce,  "  every  great  town 
had  its  library  on  brick  tablets  which  were  thrown  open  to 
the  public,"  and  certainly  such  would  have  been  of  but  little 
use  without  a  somewhat  general  knowledge  of  the  written 
language. 

In  China  a  considerable  literature  dates  back  to  nearly 
1,000  years  before  our  Christian  era;  and  in  India,  likewise, 
not  only  a  literature,  but  relatively  permanent  institutions  ot 
learning,  existed  in  very  ancient  times.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  these  early  schools  benefited  more  than 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  people;  nor  that  their  in- 
fluence was  great.  ^  Yet  in  some  nations  either  the  State,  or 
the  religious  organisation,  or  both,  recognised  it  or  their  own 
particular  institutional  needs,  and  met  them  through  the  es- 
tablishment ot  schools.  In  Egypt  both  of  these  forces  were 
at  work  in  the  educational  field,  and  there  were  temple  schools 
for  the  preparation  of  an  esoteric  priesthood,  as  well  as  mili- 
tarv  institutions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army.  Among  the 
Hebrews  the  religious  side  alone  was  dominant  in  education, 
while  in  the  Medo-Persian  Empire  the  military  forces  were 
supreme. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Sparta  to  organize  herself  into 
what  was  in  some  respects  an  immense  educational  institu- 
tion, and  to  provide  material  which  fulfilled  its  educational 
ideal.     This  ideal  was  purely  and  simply  a 
military  one,  and  its  product  was  the  sol- 
qirta        dier.     At  the  birth  of  a  child  the  State  as- 
serted its  autborityj  and  decided  for  life  or 
death.     Children   with   bodily    defects   were 
put  out  of  existence.     The  rest  were  adopted  by  the  State, 
which  thus  became  an  alma  mater  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.     The  first  seven   years  of  life  were  spent  with  the 
mother,  tho  under  the  strictest  State  surveillance,  whereupon 
the  boys  were  transferred  to  public  barracks.     Here  they 
were  divided  into  squads  which  were  under  the  direction  of 
special  officers;  yet  each  boy  was  expected  to  attach  himself 
to  some  one  man  who  became  his  special  tutor  or  "inspirer." 
Education  along  literary  lines  was  restricted  to  the  mere 
rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    To  furnish  a 


wider  education  would  have  been  a  source  of  danger  to  tha 
State,  since  Iwiming  establishes  quite  other  distinctions  than 
those  of  military  power.  But  nothing  that  ooold  make  for 
physical  ttren^^  and  endurance  was  omitted.  Rimtiing. 
lumping,  walking,  and  boxing  performed  in  the  open  air  a 
the  presence  of  toe  public  was  the  daily  program,  and  each 
boy  was  urged  on  to  do  his  best  by  his  inspirer,  while  the  mus- 
cles were  hardened  by  the  most  rigorous  habita  of  life.  A 
premium,  too,  was  put  upon  theft,  as  being  a  most  important 
accomplishment  for  prospective  waiiiois  in  an  army  without 
a  well-organized  commissary  department.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  the  Spartan  boy  entered  the  Eplubtum,  and  for  two 
years  underwent  a  course  of  training  more  nearly  resembling 
the  conditions  of  acttial  warfare.  But  not  until  the  aae  of 
twenty  was  he  admitted  to  the  soldier's  rank  and  permitted 
to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy.  At  thirty  be  became  k 
full  citizen  and  was  compelled  to  marry,  tho  still  residing  in 
the  public  barracks,  ana  being  allowed  to  visit  his  wife  at 
infrequent  intervals  raoly. 

Since  healthy  motherhood  was  an  essential  to  a  healthy 
citizenship,  some  little  attention  was  given  to  the  physicu 
train^  of  the  gills;  but  beyond  that  nothing  was  done  for 
their  instruction.     Such  was  the  first  great  State  university. 

When,  with  the  march  of  time,  the  Athenian  state  arose, 
mete  brute  force  had  partly  lost  its  supremacy,  and  the  po- 
tency of  appeal  to  the  intellect  was  recognized.  Such  a  recog- 
nition brought  with  it  a  new  educational  aim,  that  of  makins 
the  otator.  In  providing  the  orator,  however,  the  State  toofe 
a  much  less  important  jmxt  than  had  been  the  case  at  Sparta. 
In  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  the  State  did  no  more  than  to 
provide  suitable  buildings  which  were  let  out  to  private 
teachers.  On  the  side  of  physical  education,  however,  the 
more  active,  feeling  no  doubt  that  in  the  last  resort  national 
safety  depended  upon  strength  at  arms,  demanded  public 
provunon  for  ita  development. 

But  the  emotional  and  esthetic  nature  of  man  had  altered, 
and  the  brutal  criticism  of  the  Spartans  was  being  replaced  by 
the  sensualistic,  beauty-loving  characteristics  of  the  later 
Athenians.  And  this  chanjge  of  hearts  was 
soon  reflected  in  the  educational  system.  So 
we  find  the  curriculum  of  the  Atheaian  youth 
divided  into  two  ^reat  groups  of  subjecta: 
(i)  Music,  which  mcluded  every  disapline 
of  ndnd  which  was  presided  over  by  a  muse — seven  in  all— 
and  (s)  gymnastics,  which  included  every  activity  leading  to 
the  pCTfection  of  physical  health  and  strength. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  life  the  child  was  kept  in  tha 
house;  then  he  was  sent  to  school,  or  lather  to  two  schools: 
that  of  music,  and  that  of  physical  culture.  Half  a  day  was 
spent  in  each.  In  the  former  the  time  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  study  of  poetry  and  music,  tho  the  prose  literature  oT 
history  and  politics  found  no  unimportant  place.  The  phys- 
ical exercises  were  divided  into  five  elates:  leaping,  numing. 
javelin-casting,  discus-throwing,  and  wrestling. 

The  children  of  nearly  all  the  free  citizens  attended  theso 
earlier  schools,  but  only  those  of  the  wealthier  >-iii«'=»«  went 
further.  The  latter,  however,  at  an  age  of  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years,  entered  the  gymnasium  and  began  the  procesa 
of  active  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  under  tha 
direct  surveillance  <A  the  State.  Here  only  slight  regard  waa 
paid  to  the  intellectual  side  of  education,  altho  instruction 
was  given  in  the  laws:  but  the  physical  and  social  sides  received 
much  attention.  "  He  [the  young  Athenian]  now  learned  to 
ride,  to  drive,  to  row,  to  swim,  to  attend  banquets,  to  main- 
tain a  conversation,  to  discuss  the  weightiest  questions  oC 
statesmanship,  to  sing  and  dance  in  public  choruses,  and  to 
ride  or  walk  in  public  procesaons.  If  he  abused  his  libertjr 
and  behaved  in  a  lawless  or  unseemly  way,  he  was  called  to 
account  by  the  severs  discipline  ot  the  Anopagus  which 
attended  to  public  morals." 

At  the  age  of  cuhteen  the  youth's  name  was  registered 
upon  the  record  of^tlie  d*mos  or  commonwealth,  and  after 
passing  an  examination  he  entered  the  two-year  period  spent 
as  an  efUbos  or  citizen  novice.  The  first  of  these  years  he 
passed  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens  in  military  drill  and  the  study 
of  tactics;  the  second  on  the  frontiers  in  actual  militaxy  oper- 
ations, arid  at  ita  end  be  became  a  full  citizen  of  state.  But 
such  a  graduation  into  the  active  affairs  of  the  republic  did 
not  by  any  means  mean  the  cessation  of  educational  prog- 
ress. Quite  the  reverse,  for  the  State  still  maintained  an  intfi- 
vidual  control  which  influenced  every  sphere  of  action.  But 
to  use  figures  common  to-day,  tho  unknown  in  those  times, 
.  the  change  to  citizenship  was  one  from  required  courses  to  one 
of  full  electives.  During  the  earlier  training  aU  were  cast  in 
the  same  mold,  and  there  was  little  opportumty  for  individual 
merit  to  assert  itself.  Afterward  the  environment  was 
wholly  sdective,  and  picked  its  leaders,  promoting  some  to 
the  highest  positions  of  honor  and  authority,  while  others, 
through  the  stratification  that  always  takes  place  in  sodal  and 
educational  institutions,  found  themselves  occupying  sub- 
ordinate places.  Thus  we  find  the  Athenian  republic  to  have 
been  a  "culture  state  "  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  Rome,  for  centuries  after  ita  foundation,  the  school  was 
the  home,  the  forum,  and  the  army.  Others  there  were  none. 
Some  few  teachers  there  may  have  been,  but  they  have  left  no 
record  of  themselves;  and  what  little  instruction  in  letters 
there  may  have  been  was  had  at  the  father's  knee,  "The  first 
schooljSo  far  as  we  know,  was  established  in  the  year  >so 
B.C.    From  that  time  formal  instruction  gradtially  became 
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conunon,  and  schools  available  for  thow  who  caicd  to  males 
use  of  them.  They  were  not,  at  least  untQ  a  comparatively 
late  date  in  Roman  history,  in  any  way  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  After  the  Roman  con- 
(inest  of  Greece  (146  B.C.)  Greek  scholars  came 
in  large  numbers  to  the  Roman  territory,  and 
the  schools  were  dominated  by  their  influence. 
In  the  higher  schools  Greek  wu  the  sole  Isnyinge  of  instruc- 
tion  until  the  edict  of  xta  B.C.'  The  emphasis,  however,  was 
riaoed  on  the  grammatical  and  philosophical  aspects  of 
Ureelc  literature;  and  gradually,  when  Greek  was  replaced  by 
Latin,  their  aim  centered  in  the  production  of  the  orator.  The 
term  Lmdus  was  applied  to  the  elementary  school,  and  sckol* 
to  that  ol  higher  grade.  In  the  schoU^  rhetoric,  ontory, 
Eranunar,  some  elements  of  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  music  were  taught,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  Ouintilian  s 
"Institutes  of  Oratory,"  the  famous  educational  classic  of 
the  time,  some  of  those  subjects  were  well  taught. 

Dancing  was  taught  by  private  tutors  and  physical  exer- 
cises were  practised  in  the  Campus  Martius,  out  neither 
found  any  place  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools.  In  the  higher 
rhetoriaJ  schools  some  philaeophy  was  added  to  the  literary 
stodiea,  and  the  course  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Kew  England  college  of  a  centtn-y  ago. 

The  education  of  the  earliest  feneration  of  Christians  was 
obtained  in  the  pagan  schools,  in  those  great  imperial  acad- 
emies which  ensted  in  Europe,  A^,  and  Africa,  even  down 
to  the  fifth  century,  and  whica  perhaps  attained  their  highest 
development  and  emdent^  in  Gaul.  The 
first  attempt  at  a  special  education  for  Chris- 
tians was  made  at  Alexandria,  developed  by 
Clement  and  Origen.  The  later  Latin  tathers 
took  a  bolder  stand,  and  rejected  the  suspi- 
cious aid  of  heathenism.  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
and  Jerome  wished  the  antagonism  to  be 
leeognised  from  the  earliest  years,  and  even  Augustine  con- 
demned with  harshness  the  culture  to  which  he  owed  so  much 
of  his  power.  Yet  the  Church  favored  education,  and  in- 
structed her  parish  priests  to  found  and  conduct  schools. 
The  srtormy  tunes  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  were  little  favor- 
able to  education.  They  were  the  Dark  Ages.  What  in- 
tellectual light  there  was,  was  confined  to  the  monasteries. 
Yet  for  the  most  part  this  was  limited  and  fettered  by  eccle- 
aiastical  traditionalism,  developing  at  best  the  philosophy  of 
the  schoolmen. 

Throughout  the  medieval  centuries  it  was  not  believed  that 
tntellectna]  development  was  conducive  to  the  highest  relis- 
ioos  atttunment;  education  therefore  suffered,  and  the  schools 
of  the  andent  type  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  existence. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  at  Alexandria  and  some  few 
great  European  centers  of  population,  schools 
were  maintained  only  in  connection  with 
cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  other  religious 
_._ Aside  from  those  destined  for  religious  pre- 
ferment, only  a  few  found  their  way  to  these  institutions,  and 
learned  only  the  rudiments  of  langtuge,  together  with  enough 
astronomy  to  be  able  to  compute  the  church  festivals,  geom- 
etry to  lay  out  the  chtirch  lands,  arithmetic  to  keep  suuple 
accounts,  and  music  to  carry  on  the  religious  services. 

A  most  important  part  01  the  monastery  was  the  writiog- 
mom,  where  missals,  psalters,  and  breviaries  were  copied  and 
jDuiimiated:  and  too  often  a  masterpiece  of  classic  Uterature 
was  effaced  to  ma  Vb  room  for  a  treatise  of  one  of  the  fathers  or 
the  sermon  of  an  abbot.  Yet  the  monasteries  of  Monte  Cassino, 
Fnlda,  or  Toun  did  not  a  little  to  promote  education  and  to 
preserve  much  that  otherwise  wotild  have  been  lost.  The 
seven  arts  of  monkish  training  were  grammar,  logic,  rhetoiic, 
iniaic,  arithmetic  geometry,  and  astronomy,  the  first  three 
forming  the  tnvitim,  and  the  four  others  the  qwtdriuuim.  In 
the  same  period  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  the  Greeks  in  the 
Braantine  Empire  at  least  preserved  ancient  learning,  if  their 
sONxda  developed  little  new  thought. 

The  ninth  century  saw  the  dawn  of  intellectual  life;  and 
in  the  twelfth  century  universities  began  to  develop  out  of 
the  schods  attached  to  the  cathedrals  and   monasteries. 
When  a  teacher  of  eminence — like  Abelard  or  Peter  the  Lom- 
bsrd  at  Paris  or  Irenteus  at  Bologna — appeared,  students 
flocked  around  him.     The  members  of  the  studium  gtntraUt 
ior  mutual  supixnt,  formed  themselves  into  a  corporation 
caDed  a  university.    The  Universitv  of  Paris  existed  as  a 
separate  body  as  early  as  1 169;  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Pope  Nicholas  I.  granted  it  the  right  (A 
eadowins  its  graduates  with  the  power  of  teaching  every- 
where.   It  had  at  first  only  a  faculty  of  arts,  divided  into  four 
nations,  known  as  French,  Picard,  Norman,  and  German  or 
Knglish.       Faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  and  canon  law 
were  added  in  the  seventeenth  century.     The  college  of  the 
Sor bonne,  founded  in  1350,  became  identified  with  the  faculty 
of  theology.     The  University  of  Bologna  de- 
voted itself  mainly  to  law,  and  numbered  za,- 
(mgr         °°°  students  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
»l  I         III       It  claims  to  be  the  oldest. 
""••"'"*'■•      According  to  the  "  Minerva  Jahrbuch  der 
Gclehrten  Welt,"  the  following  are  the  dates 
al  origin  d  the  older  universities:  Bdogna, 
iir9;  Moatpellier,  1180;  Paris,  xsoo;  Oxford,  iioo  or  1249; 
Valencia,  1209;  Padua,  isis;  Naples,  isa4;  Toulouse,  i»9; 
"'* —         1339  or  1S50;  Cambndge,  1157;  Ferrara,  1264; 


Combra,  nge;  Lyons,  before  1300;  Rome.  1303;  Peru^, 


X307;  Pua.  1316:  Grenoble,  1330;  ValladoUa,  1346:  Prague, 

"■  Vienna    1365;  Hei<?-" "■'  ' 

J04;  Ai:^r4e9;  St.  i  .     ,,_. , 

Louvain,  1436]^  Poitins,  143 1;  Caen,  1433;  Florence, 


»jw/»  *^"«,  iji",  uicMvuiw,  x93«,   v*u»uuua,  X340i  x^raj_ 
1347  or  1348;  Vienna    1365;  Heidelbers.  1386;  WOrzburgi 
140a;  Tunn,  1404;  Aix^r4e9;  St.  Andrew's,  r4iz:  Rostock, 
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1438;  Catania,  1445:  Barcelona,  1450;  Glasgow  1450  or  i4<x. 
There  was,  too,  at  least  one  development  or  popular  edu- 
cation. Among  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  who  were 
found  in  the  Northern  Netherlands,  education  was  for  all.  The 
metropolis  of  their  organisation  was  Deventer,  the  best- known 
name  among  them  that  of  Gerhard  Groote.  They  devoted 
themselves  with  all  humility  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  Their  schools  were  crowded.  Bois-le-Duc 
had  z.soo  pupils,  Zwolle  x.soo.  For  a  whole  century  00  part 
of  Europe  shone  with  a  In^hter  luster. 

Europe,  however,  was  preparing  for  the  revival  of  learning. 
Throughout  the  western  ;»rt  ai  the  continent  the  "new 
learning"  made  Bcho(ds  popular.  Vittorino  da  Feltre  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  teachers  among  the 
nobles  of  this  era.  He  seems  to  have  reached 
the  highest  point  of  excellence  as  a  school- 
master of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  mind 
awoke  to  institutions  concerning  development 
according  to  natural  laws,  and  to  a  conception  and  hope  of 
independence  and  progress.  Erasmus,  Montaigne,  Rabelais, 
Calvm,  and  Melanchthon  did  much  to  open  long-blinded 
e>res.  They  brought  the  schoolmaster  into  the  cottage,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  system  which  is  the  chief  honor 
and  strength  of  modem  Germany — a  system  by  which  the 
child  of  the  peasant,  by  slow  but  certain  graduations,  receives 
the  best  education  which  the  country  can  afford.  Melanch- 
thon, from  his  editions  of  school-boolo  and  his  practical 
labors  in  education,  earned  the  title  of  Practptor  Gtr- 
mania.  Aristotle  had  been  dethroned  £rom  his  preeminence 
in  the  schools,  and  Melanchthon  essayed  to  fill  his  place.  He 
wrote  elementary  books  on  each  department  of  the  trivium: 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  and  made  some  way  also  with 
the  studies  of  the  iptadrmium,  writing  the  "  Initui  doctrinn 
Physicae,"  a  primer  of  physical  science.  He  lectured  at  the 
Umversity  of  Wittenberg,  and  for  ten  years  (15 19-39)  kept  a 
private  scliool  in  his  own  house. 

The  so-called  Latin  school,  the  parent  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  lyceum,  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  was  especially 
flourishing  in  Germany.  One  school  stands  preeminent  before 
the  rest.  Johann  Sturm  of  Strasburg  ("The  German  Cicero") 
was  the  fnend  of  Ascham  and  the  tutor  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 
He  attracted  scholars  from  all  Europe:  Portugal,  Poland,  and 
England  sent  their  contingent  to  his  halls.  In  15  78  his  school 
nmnoered  several  thousand  students:  he  supplied  at  once  the 

{>lace  of  the  cloister  and  the  castle.  His  pupils  wrote  degant 
etters,  delivered  fluent  Latin  speeches,  and  were  fnmUiar, 
if  not  with  the  thoughts,  at  least  with  the  language  <rf  the 
ancients.  The  Public  School  Commission  of  i86a  found  that 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  great  citizen  of  Strasburg,  and  cop- 
ied by  his  admirers,  had  remained  unchanged  tmtn  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  John  Amos  Comenius 
was  the  antithesis  of  Sturm.  Bom  a  Moravian,  he  passed  a 
wandering  life  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  But  his  ideas  were 
accepted  by  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  age.  His 
school-boola  were  spread  thrxnighout  Europe.  Progress- 
ive educators  of  our  tune  echo  the  words  of  Comenius  when 
he  urges  the  instruction  0^  the  young,  "  not  by  beating  into 
them  a  mass  of  words,  sentences,  and  opinions  gathered  out 
of  books,  but  by  opening  their  undentanding  through  things 
themselves." 

The  Protestant  schools  were  now  the  best  in  Europe. 
Catholics  would  have  remained  behind  in  the  race  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Jesuits.     Ignatius  Loyola  developed  nu- 
merous schools  through  the  order  which  he 
■m.    V      tx.  foimded,  and  the  program  of  studies,  which 
TU  Jamiti  dates  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  in  use,  with  certain  modifications,  in  Eng- 
lish Jesuit  schools  at  the  present  day.     m 
1550  the  first  Jesuit  school  was  opened  in  Germany;  in  1700 
the  order  possest  6i>  colleges,  157  normal  schools,  59  novi- 
tiates, 340  residences,  300  missions,  39  professed  homes,  and 
34  universities.     The  College  of  Clermont  had  3,000  students 
in  1695.     Every  Jesuit  college  was  divided  into  two  puts:  the 
stadia  supniora  for  higher  education,  and  the  studia  tnftriora 
for  lower  education.     The  latter,  corresponding  to  the  mod- 
em gymnasium,  was  divided  into  five  classes.     The  first  three 
were  classes  of  the  rudiments,  accidence,  and  syntax  of  gram- 
mar: the  last  two  of  humanity  and  rhetoric.     The  motto  of 
the  school  was  Ugt,  scribt,  toqutri,  "leam  not  only  to  read 
and  write  a  dead  language,  but  to  talk  it."     Purism  was  even 
more  exaggerated  than  by  Sturm.     No  word  might  be  used 
which  did  not  rest  upon  a  special  authority.     The  order  dis- 
dained history,  sdenoe,  and  philosophy,   its  labors  being 
wholly  directed  to  the  propagation  d  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
the  ability  to  write  in  Latin  in  the  most  approved  way. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  upon 
the  world's  civilization.  During  300  years  they  controlled 
over  600  oolleses  and  many  universities,  a  control  lasting  till 
almost  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  cared  not  so 
much  for  education  as  lor  the  power  to  be  gained  by  having 
the  schools  in  their  hands.  In  183Z  Roothar,  the  general  « 
their  order,  somewhat  improved  their  cuniculums,  out  mod- 
em governments  have  on  the  whole  done  well  to  oppose  these 
schools.     They  taught  the  accomplishments  the  polite  world 
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wanted,  but  stifled  thooght  and  inquiry.  Montaigne,  Locke, 
and  Milton  all  critidzed  this  form  of  education,  and  gave  us 
stimulating  and  suggestive  thoughts.  Milton's  tractate  "  Of 
Education  '  is  most  important.  Meanwhile  at  Port  Royal, 
in  Prance,  the  Jansemsts  Amauld,  Lancelot,  and  NicoU 
taught  with  such  success  that  they  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  were  .supprest, 

Rousseau's  "Emile,"  a  treatise  on  education,  was  pub- 
lished in  1763.  It  produced  a  profound  impression,  and  has 
affected  teaching  until  very  recent  times.  With  him  nature 
is  supreme.  He  protests  against  the  shams 
of  government  and  civilisation,  and  pities  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor.  He  lays  great  stress  on 
the  earliest  education.  The  first  year  of  life 
is  in  every  respect  the  most  important. 
Nature  must  be  closely  followed.  The /shief 
moral  principle  is:  do  no  one  harm.  Emile 
is  to  be  taught  by  the  real  things  of  life,  by  observation  and 
experience.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  is  scarcely  to  know  what 
a  book  is ;  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  fifteen  is  quite 
enough.  Then  a  new  stage  opens,  when  be  is  to  learn  hisUxy, 
science,  and  the  machinery  of  society.  Basedow  founded  a 
school  somewhat  on  these  principles  at  Dessau,  and  later  Salz- 
mann  did  the  same  at  Schnepfenthal.  It  was  the  age  of 
romanticism. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy  saw  a  great  develop- 
ment given  to  classical  studies.  The  names  of  Crllarius, 
Gesner,  Emesti,  and  Heyne  are  perhaps  more  celebrated  as 
scholars  than  as  schoolmasters.  To  them  we  owe  the  great 
impctftance  attached  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England.  They  brought  into  the  schools 
the  philology  which  P^  A.  Wolf  had  organized  for  the  univer- 
sities. Johann  Heinrich  Pbstalozzi  reverted  to  concrete 
education  from  objects.  Bom  at  Zurich  in  1745,  he  con- 
verted his  house  into  an  orphan  asylum;  he  saved  from  degxa- 
dation  over  100  children  and  issued  volumes  on  educaUon. 
He  died  in  1837  near  Basle,  overwhelmed  with  mortiflcation; 
but  to-day  his  ideas  of  training  rather  than  instructing  an 
accepted  m  elementary  schools  all  over  Europe.  Pkoebel 
conUnued  his  work.  He  made  many  mistakes  before  fixing 
upon  his  final  vocation,  and  even  this  proved  a  failure  so  far 
as  he  personally  was  concerned.  A  victim  to  great  griefs,  he 
died  believing  that  his  life  had  been  lived  wholly  in  vain.  It 
is  with  the  KiKDBitaARTSN  that  we  associate  the  name  of  this 
benefactor  of  little  children.  To  him  the  child  was  a  plant 
and  the  school  its  nursery.  Too  much  of  the  seed  which  be 
sowed  fell  in  stony  places,  much  also  fell  on  good  ground  and 
has  brought  forth  fruit  abundantly.  Among  the  modem 
contributors  to  the  methods  of  education  the  names  of  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  Alexander  Bain  hold  a  high  place.  Mr. 
Huxley  did  a  great  deal  toward  teaching  exact  science  in  a 
popular  way;  and  the  name  of  Arnold  will  always  be  lemem- 
beied  in  England  as  the  ideal  of  a  great  head-master. 

Grbat  Britain  and  Ireland 
SuHHARY  or  Educational  Statistics 


SuuuART  OF  Educational  Statistics — ConUKiitd. 


Ikstitutioms. 


England  and  WaUs. 
Universities: 
Oxford  (31  colleges,  s  halls, 
and  non-collegiate  students) 
Cambridge  ( 1 7  colleges,  i  hos- 
tel, and  non-collegiate  stU' 

dents) 

Durham  (i  college  of  arts,  i 
medical  college,  i  college  of 

science) 

London' 

Victoria  (a  colleges) 

Birmingham 

Liverpool 

University  of  Wales  (3  ool 

leges) 

University  colleges 

University  colleges  for  women 

Elementary  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers 


Scotland 
Universities: 

Aberdeen 

Edinburgh 


Date 
of  re- 
port 


190J 


1903 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 


1903 
1903 


Registered 
students 
or  pupils 


3.S70 


1,900 


1,831 
•6,083 

1,914 
814 
667 

'.49S 

'6,871 

468 

S.975.H7 

657.S94 


814 
».990 


Profess- 
ors or 
teachers 


98 
934 
"3 

94 
IIS 

ISS 

«S9 


64 

114 


>  London  university  includes  6  colleges  of  arts  and  science, 
6  theological  colleges,  i  college  of  agriculture,  i  technical  col- 
lege, 13  medical  schools,  and  the  London  School  of  Economies. 

'  Also  443  evening  students;  the  statistics  of  the  medical 
schools  included  are  incomplete. 

'  Day  and  evening. 


Institutioks. 


Scotland 
Universities: 

Glasgow 

St.  Andrew's  (3  colleges) . ... 

Glasgow  Technical  College. . 

Elementary  day  schools 

Higher  grade  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 

teachers  


Inland 
Universities: 

Dublin 

Belfast,  Queen's  College 

Cork,  Queen's  College 

Galway,  Queen's  College 

University  College,  Dublin,. , 

Elementary  day  schools 

Training  schools  for  elementary 

teachers 


Date 
of  re- 
port 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 


Registered 
students 
or  pupils 


Profeas- 

otb  or 

teacboB 


s.itS 
S4« 

.    "* 

785,47} 

4.S48 

•.J8s 


936 
J4» 

199 

74I.79S 


119 
91 


so, 166 


80 

41 
»4 
S3 
SO 
13.144 


The  following  list  shows  the  principal  dates  in 
the  history  of  the  system  of  elementary  education 
in  En^and: 

1833.  First  grant  C^so.oeo)  made  by  Parliament  for  demen- 
tary  education  in  England  and  Wales  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  nationial  and  British  foreign  school 
sodeties  (annually  renewed). 

1838.  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inves- 

tigate the  education  of  the  poorer  classes. 

1839.  Committee  of  council  on  education  established;  *»""*«' 

grant  increased  to  £30,000. 

1846.  Minutes  issued  by  council  on  education  recognizing 

definitely  denominational  schools  and  denominattoiuu 
training  colleges  for  teachers;  pupil-teacher  system 
recogmzed. 

1847.  Commission  of  inquiry  into  education  in  Wales. 
1858-61.  Duke  of  Newcastle's  commission  on  state  of  pop- 
ular education. 

x86x.  Code  (Lowe's)  issued  establishing  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  (i.  e.,  ol  examination  of  individual 
pupils). 

1870.  Elementary  education  act  (Porster's)  passed. 

1876.  Amending  act  passed  establishing  the  compulsory 
prindple  and  creating  school  attendance  committeea 
tor  its  enforcement  m  districts  having  no  school- 
board. 

1880.  Law  obliging  local  educational  authorities  to  make  by- 
laws for  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance. 

1891.  Law  providing  for  an  extra  grant  for  schools  remittins 
tuition  fees. 

1893.  (i)  Law  making  eleven  years  the  minimum  age  for 
exemption  from  school  attendance,  and  requinng  an 
examination  in  a  grade  not  lower  than  the  fourth  for 
every  child  seeking  exemption  from  school  attend- 
ance ;  (3)  law  authorizing  school-boards  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of 
blind  children  and  of  deaf-and-dumb  children. 

1897.  Law  providing  a  special  giant  for  the  benefit  of  "vcd- 
untiuy"  (chiefly  denominational)  schools  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillinRS  per  capita  of  average  attendance;  also 
authorizing  the  federation  of  voluntary  schodls  and 
the  allotment  d  the  grant  at  the  discretion  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  federations. 

1899.  (i)  Law  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children's  Act)  "em- 
powering local  educational  authorities,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  establish  spedal  schools  or  dasses  for 
mentally  or  physically  defective  children  and  spedal 
boarding  institutions  tor  juvenile  epileptics";  (a)  lavr 
raising  the  minimum  age  for  exemption  from  school 
attendance  from  eleven  to  twelve  years;  (3)  creating 
a  board  of  education  to  replace  'the  education  de- 
partment and  the  sdence  and  art  department,  pro- 
viding also  for  the  transfer  to  the  new  board  of  certain 
poweis  exerdsed  by  the  charity  commissioners  with 
respect  to  educational  trusts  and  endowments,  and 
for  the  transfer  to  the  board  of  the  educational  func- 
tions at  the  board  of  agriculture."  Further,  the  law 
authorizes  "a  consultative  committee,  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  an  order  in  council,  consisting  of  persons 
qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  universities  and 
other  bodies  interested  in  education  for  the  purpose  of 
framing,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education, 
a  register  of  teachers  and  of  advising  the  board  of 
education  on  any  matter  referred  to  them  by  th« 
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boatd."  The  law  also  authorizes  the  board  "to  in- 
spect any  school  supplying  secondary  education 
and  desinnt;  to  be  so  inspected." 

1900.  Law  authorizing  local  autboriUes  to  extend  the  upper 

limit  of  compulsory  attendance  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fourteenth  year  of  age. 

1901.  Law  reorganizing  the  national  system  of  education, 

abolishing  elected  school-boards,  and  transferring 
their  duties  to  county  and  municipal  councils.  (Lon- 
don excepted.) 

igoj.  Law  reorganizing  system  of  education  in  London  on 
the  lines  of  law  of  1901. 

AnwOiory  LitakaioH. — 18S9-91:  Technical  instruction  laws 
authorizing  county  councils  to  levy  a  tax  not  ex- 
ceeding a  penny  in  the  pound  for  the  support  of 
terhniral  schools.  1890:  Local  taxation,  customs, 
and  excise  law.  placing  the  surplus  of  tlie  liquor 
duties  at  th«  disposal  of  county  councils,  with  the 
imvi]ege  of  applying  the  same  to  technical  instruc- 
tion. 

The  system  of  public  elementary  education  in 
England  is  in  the  process  of  transition  from  the 
basis  established  by  the  law  of  1870  to  that  of 
1Q02,  which  went  into  operation 
■gimmMtmrw  March  a 6, 1903.  The  new  conditions 
gj^^^  established  bjr  the  latter  law  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  schools.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  i8yo  and  subsequent  amend- 
ing laws  are  continued  in  force,  except  such  as  are 
explicitly  annulled  by  the  law.  The  local  au- 
thorities in  charge  of  elementary  schools  are 
county  and  county  borough  councils,  replacing 
the  former  elected  school-boards,  and  naving 
general  charge  of  (i)  board  schools,  henceforth 
to  be  known  as  council  or  provided  schools,  and 
(j)  voluntary  (i.  e.,  chiefly  church)  schools,  to  be 
known  as  non-provided.  The  county  and  mu- 
nicipal cotmcils  become  the  local  agents  for  the 
disbursement  of  the  government  grant  for  ele- 
mentary education.  The  councils  are  further 
empowered  to  raise  the  additional  moneys  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools 
by  local  taxes,  which  are  henceforth  to  be  ap- 
plied to  both  the  provided  and  the  non-provided 
schools. 

The  educational  functions  of  the  councils,  ex- 
cepting that  of  raising  school  money  by  taxation, 
iMy  be  delegated  to  education  committees  con- 
stituted under  schemes  formed  by  the  respective 
councils  and  approved  by  the  board  of  education. 
Every  scheme  for  the  formation  of  an  education 
committee  must  provide  for  the  appointment  by 
the  council  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  for  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the 
committee.  Where  the  local  education  author- 
ity is  a  county  cotmcil,  all  public  elementary 
schools  must  have  a  body  of  managers,  to  he 
constituted  by  the  local  authority.  In  the  case 
of  non-provided  (i.  e.,  chiux:h)  schools,  these  man- 
sgers  must  include  foundation  managers,  not 
exceeding  foiu-  (excepting  in  special  cases),  and 
managers  appointed  by  the  local  authority,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  every  four  foimdation 
managm.  The  managers  of  the  non-provided 
school  must  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  local 
education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction 
to  be  ^ven  in  the  school,  including  any  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  number  and  educational 
(pialifications  of  the  teachers  to  be  employed  for 
such  instruction,  and  for  the  dismissal  of  any 
teacher  on  educational  grounds.  If  the  man- 
a|:erg  fail  in  these  respects,  then  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  itself  shaU  have  the  power  of 
carrying  out  the  direction  in  {question,  but  no 
direction  given  under  this  provision  shall  be  such 
as  to  intarfere  with  reasonable  facilities  for  re- 
ligious instruction   dtuing   school   hours.    The 


managers  of  the  school  must  also,  without  any 
charge  to  the  local  authority,  provide  the  school- 
bouse,  keep  it  in  good  repair,  and  make  such 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings 
as  ma^  reasonably  be  required  by  the  local 
education  authority. 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect  non- 
provided  schools,  and  that  its  consent  shall  be 
required  to  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers,  head-teachers  excepted;  but  the  coun- 
cils may  not  withhold  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment nor  interfere  with  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
on  religious  grounds.  Moreover,  in  non-provided 
schools  "assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers 
may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without 
reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomination. 
(Head-teachers  appointed  independently  of  the 
local  authorities  are  chosen  on  denominational 
grounds.)  In  any  case  in  which  there  are  more 
candidates  for  the  post  of  teacher  than  there 
are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appointment  shall  be 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  which 
shall  determine  the  respective  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  by  examination  or  otherwise." 

In  provided  schools  no  sectarian  instruction 
is  allowed.  Non-provided  or  denominational 
schools  are  prohibited  by  a  conscience  clause 
from  forcing  religious  instruction  upon  children 
wbose  parents  object  to  the  same.  The  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance are  uncnanged.  Every  local  authority 
is  obliged  to  make  by-laws  under  which  the  upper 
limit  of  age  for  compulsory  attendance  must  not 
be  less  than  twelve  years,  and  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authorities  may  be  raised  to  fourteen 
years. 

The  government  grant,  which  furnishes  at 
presenrt  verv  nearly  half  the  support  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  is  applied  on  the  same  condi- 
tions to  provided  and  non-provided 
ggmn^     schools.    The  balance  of  the  sup- 

tf  Snmart    P°''''   ^°''  ^°th   classes   of  schools  is 

wLmagstm   ^^yi^^^    ^y    local    taxes.     In    the 

case  of  a  non-provided  school  in 
which  fees  have  hitherto  been  charged,  the  local 
authority  shall,  "while  continuing  to  allow  fees 
to  be  charged  in  respect  to  that  school,  pay  such 
proportion  of  those  fees  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the 
Ix^rd  of  education  and  the  managers." 

In  the  third  schedule  of  the  law  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  duty  of  a  local  education  au- 
thority shall  include  the  duty  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  public-school  accommodation 
without  payment  of  fees.  The  law  declares 
that  the  designation  "elementary  school"  shall 
not  include  any  school  carried  on  as  an  evening- 
school  under  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Higher  elementary  schools  are  organized  to 
qualify  the  pupils  to  enter  any  of  those  callings 
in  which  scientific  methods  have  to  be  employed. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, tho  not  exclusively  scientific,  is  based  on 
science,  and  all  the  scholars  are  trained  to  make 
accurate  measurements  and  to  perform  and  re- 
cord simple  experiments.  One  foreign  lanp^age 
and  elementary  mathematics  are  included  m  the 
curriculum,  while  careful  attention  is  given  to 
drawing.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  over 
four  years.  Government  supervision  of  ele- 
mentary schools  is  maintainea  by  an  inspectorial 
service. 
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SuuuARiZBD  Statistics  of  Blxuehtakt  Schools 


Schools   (institutions)  inspected  by 


goveminent  inspectors, 
choOls.... 


head 


Voluntary  scl 
Board  schools 
Departments   under  separate 

teachers  in  those  schools. . . . , 

Scholars  for  whom  accommodation 

is  OTOvided 

Percentage  to  estimated  popu' 

lation 

Scholars  on  the  school  registers 

Percentage  to  estimated  popU' 

lation 

Scholars  in  actual  average  attend- 
ance  

Percentage  to  estimated  popU' 

lation 

Percentage  to  scholars  co  the 

school  registers 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in 

infant  schools  and  classes 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in 

scboMS  for  older  scholars 

Average  attendance  of  scholars  who 
earned  grants  upon  examination  in 

class  subjects 

Scholars  qualified  for  grant  in  spe- 
cific subjects 

Number  <a   departments  in  which 
sincdng  was  taught: 

By  ear , 

By  notes 

Number  of  scho«ds  in  which  were 
taught— 

flmtary  drill 

Manual  instruction 

Science 

Physical  exercises 

Half-time  scholars 

School  Ubraries 

Savings-banks 

Certificated  and  provisionally  certif- 
icated teachers. 

Assistant  teachers 

Additional  teachers 

PupQ  teachers 

"Anntial  grant" 


1870 

(Revised 

C^ode.) 


8,181 
8.S81 


11,061 

1,878,584 

8.80 
1,693,059 

7.66 

•.•5i,j89 

5. SI 

68.06 


11,467 
1,361 


>4,304 
]CS6i,6ii 


1903 


90,158 
14.175 
5,878 

jr.3J» 
6.681,19s 

90. 54 
5,881,178 

18.08 

4,788,400 

14.79 

81.41 
1,486,013 
3,309.377 


9,990 

99,077 


6,437 
1,749 


8,504 
7,071 

67.813 
36,965 
17,5«8 
99,918 
]C5,i75.883 


The  principal  events  in  the  movement  for  or- 
ganizing secondary  education  in  England  may 
be  seen  in  the  following: 

Appointment  of  select  committee  to  inquire  into  means 
of  extendin|{  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  among  the  artisan  classes. 

Grant  of  jCi.^oo  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school  of  doign. 

Normal  school  of  desi^  opened. 

Department  of  practical  art  constituted. 

Science  department  added  to  the  department  of  art. 
Reorganized    department    empowered    to    maintain 


1835- 


1836. 

1837. 
1851. 
1853. 


spedal  schools  of  art  and  science,  to  draw  up  exami- 
nation schemes  and  conduct  examinations  of  schools 
and  classes  complying  with  specified  conditions,  and 
to  distribute  government  grant  to  the  same. 

1853.  Charity  commission  appointed  to  inc^uire  into  the  con- 
ation and  management  of  charities  and  to  frame 
schenoes  for  their  administration;  educational  endow- 
ments thus  brought  under  supervision. 

1856.  Control  of  the  department  of  science  and  art  trans- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  council  on  education. 

1861.  Lord  Clarendon's  commission  to  inquire  into  the  nine 
leading  public  schools  (secondary). 

1864.  Lord  Taunton's  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 

tion of  additional  secondary  schools  (endowed  gram- 
mar, proprietary,  etc.).  Report  of  commission  pub- 
lished in  1868. 

1865.  Endowed  schools  law  passed. 

1S94.  Commisrion  appointed  (Bryce's)  to  consider  "What 
are  the  best  methods  for  establishing  a  well-organized 
system  of  secondary  education  in  England,  taking 
into  account  existing  deficiencies  and  having  regard 
to  such  local  sources  of  revenue  from  endowment  or 
otherwise  as  are  available  or  may  be  made  available 
for  this  purpose?" 

1895.  Report  of  commission  published. 

1909.  Education  law  passed  authorising  local  authorities  to 
raise  funds  for  and  exercise  a  measure  of  control  over 
secondary  education. 


Saaondaiy 


In  the  regtdations  respecting  secondary  schools 
issued  in  1903,  the  board  of  education  were  care- 
ful to  define  the  limits  of  secondary  education, 
and  in  so  doing  clearly  recognized 
the  distinction  between  secondary 
schools  and  technical  institutes  and 
classes;  thus  the  authority  of  the 
government  has  been  won  for  those 
who  advocate  an  extended  course  of  general 
education  as  a  prerequisite  to  specialized  train- 
ing. The  term  "secondary"  as  defined  by  the 
board  applies  to  "any  day  or  boarding  school 
which  oners  to  each  of  its  scholars,  up  to  and 
beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  general  education, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  given  through  a 
complete  graded  course  of  instruction  of  wider 
scope  and  more  advanced  degree  than  that  given 
in  elementary  schools." 

The  instruction  must  be  general;  that  is,  it 
must  give  a  reasonable  degree  of  exercise  and 
development  to  the  whole  of  the  faculties,  and 
not  confine  this  development  to  a  particular 
channel,  whether  that  of  pure  and  appli^  science, 
of  literary  and  linguistic  study,  or  of  that  Idnd 
of  acquirement  which  is  directed  simply  at  fit- 
ting a  boy  or  girl  to  enter  business  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity  with  some  previous  Imowledge 
of  what  he  or  she  will  be  set  to  do.  The  course 
of  instruction  must  be  complete;  i.  e.,  must  be  so 
planned  as  to  lead  up  to  a  definite  standard  of 
acquirement  in  the  various  branches  of  instruc- 
tion indicated  in  the  foregoing,  and  not  stop 
short  at  a  merely  superficial  introduction  to  any 
of  them.  Finally,  the  instruction  mtist  be  graded 
in  its  various  branches.  The  ^ants  payable 
under  the  regulations  are  made  m  respect  to  a 
fotu-  years'  cotirse  only. 

A  certain  minimum  ntunber  of  hours  in  each 
week  must  be  devoted  to  the  group  of  subjects 
commonly  classed  as  "English"  (mcluding  the 
English  language  and  literature,  geography,  and 
history),  to  ancient  or  modem  langus^es,  and  to 
mathematics  and  science.  Ample  time  is  left 
to  include  provision  for  systematic  physical  exer- 
cises; for  (frawing,  singing,  and  manual  training; 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the  elements  of 
hotisewifery,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  general  reqiiirements,  certain 
specific  conditions  are  laid  down  by  the  educa- 
tion board,  to  which  a  secondary  school  must 
conform  in  order  to  share  in  the  government 
grant.  The  most  important  of  these  conditions 
are  as  follows:  The  school  must  be  efScieht  and 
must  not  compete  unduly  with  a  neighboring 
school;  no  religious  test  or  requirement  as  to 
religious  observances  or  attendance  upon  relig- 
ious exercises  shall  be  imposed  iipon  day  sch(3- 
ars;  the  curriculum  and  time-table  of  the  school 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  education; 
a  full  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  school  must  be  annually  submitted  to  the 
board;  the  fees  charged  must  be  approved  by 
that  body;  the  school  premises,  equipments,  and 
appliances  must  be  satisfactory;  the  school  must 
meet  regularly  during  not  less  than  thirty-six 
weeks  in  the  course  of  the  school  year,  and  for 
not  less  than  four  hours  each  school  day. 

The  number  of  schools  inspected  xmder  the 
board  of  education  in  the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1903,  was  135,  as  com- 
pared with  ninety-five  in  the  preced- 
mg  year.  Twenty-five  of  these  were 
inspected  on  the  application  of  the  county  author- 
ities aiding  them.     Twenty-three  were  proprie- 
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tajy  schools,  and  thirty-three  were  private  schools. 
Seventy-five  were  for  boys,  forty-nine  for  girls, 
and  eleven  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Sixty-one 
•were  schools  receiving  grants  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  board  for  secondary  schools,  and  in 
the  case  of  forty-one  of  these  the  inspection  was 
required  for  compUance  with  the  regulations. 

In  1903  there  were  31,090  scholars  receiving 
oisanized  day  courses  of  instruction  in  336  sec- 
ondary day  schools  (Division  A;  offering  ex- 
tended courses  in  science),  an  average  01  137 
scholars  in  each  school.  Of  these  pupils  35,047 
were  taking  elementary  courses  and  6,043  ^^~ 
vanced  courses  of  instruction.  In  1903,  3,645 
scholars  were  examined  in  science  and  1,191  in 
art  subjects.  The  grants  paid  amounted  to 
^130,470  ($653,350),  being  an  average  payment 
per  scholar  tuider  instruction  of  ;£4.i9.o  (about 
Jas).  Up  to  Dec.  ^i,  1903,  143  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  sixty-six  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
were  recognized  as  eligible  for  grants  under  the 
regulations  for  secondary  day  schools.  Division 
B.  Of  the  schools  in  England  114  were  en- 
dowed schools,  two  were  coimty  or  mtinicipal 
schools,  six  were  established  by  stock  companies, 
ten  were  conducted  by  religious  bodies,  and  ten 
by  bodies  of  local  managers.  The  number  of 
pupils  following  approved  courses  of  instruction 
m  the  schools  of  Division  B  during  the  school 
year  1903-3  was  10,094,  and  the  grants  paid 
amounted  to  36,750  or  an  average  payment  of 
^£3.13.0  for  each  scholar.  For  more  recent  edu- 
caticmal  statistics,  see  Great  Britain. 

Scotland  has  had  a  system  of  public  schools 

dating  from  a  law  of  1696,  which  required  that  a 

school  be  established  in  every  parish.     The  cotm- 

try  was  thus  prepared  for  a  system 

n,,^,^^     of  universal   school-boards   as   pro- 

^^  vided  for  by  the  law  of  1873.     The 

law  differed  also  from  the  English 
law  of  1870  in  that,  following  the  traditions  of 
the  old  parish  system,  it  made  provision  for 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
latter  did  not  share  in  the  treasury  grant,  but 
by  subsequent  laws  were  allowed  support  from 
local  taxes.  Whereas  compulsion  has  been  grad- 
ually introduced  into  the  English  system,  the 
Scotch  law  made  education  compulsory  for  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen 
(raised  to  fourteen  in  1883)  or  until  a  certificate 
oi  exemption  ^ould  be  secured. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Scotland 
was  lett  to  local  authorities,  with  the  simple  re- 
striction of  a  conscience  clause  making  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  the  religioiis  exercises 
optional  with  the  parents.  A  grant  in  Ueu  of 
fees  (law  of  1889)  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
schools  practically  free  schools.  By  regulations 
of  1899-1900  a  standard  of  attainment — ^that  of 
the  merit  certificate — was  fixed,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  satisfactory  outcome  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  course.  The  merit  certificate 
(called  also  the  leaving  certificate)  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  entitled  the  holder  to  exemption 
from  further  attendance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  found  desirable  to  increase  the 
requirements  for  the  certificate,  and  in  1903  a 
supplementary  course  was  arranged,  which  can- 
didates for  the  merit  certificate  were  obliged  to 
pursue  at  least  one  year.  At  the  same  time  the 
requirements  for  transfer  to  a  secondary  school 
were  arranged  on  a  somewhat  different  basis. 
TIk  sufrplementary  course  must  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  following  subjects 


according  to  a  well-graduated  scheme:  English 
(including  history  and  geography),  mathematics 
(including  arithmetic),  at  least  one  language 
other  than  English,  and  science  and  drawing, 
according  to  a  scheme  approved  for  the  leaving- 
certificate  examination  in  these  subjects. 

In  1885  the  Scotch  education  department  ar- 
ranged for  the  inspection  of  endowed  and  other 
secondary  schools  applying  for  the  service. 
Three  years  later  the  department  established  a 
leaving  certificate  for  students  who,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  course  of  secondary  study,  pass  the 
certificate  examination.  The  number  of  second- 
ary schools  inviting  inspection  in  1903  was 
ninety-four,  of  which  thirty-two  were  higher  class 
public  schools,  twenty-four  endowed  schools,  and 
thirty-eight  private  schools.  The  number  of 
candidates  for  the  leaving  certificate  in  1888 
was  973;  in  1903  it  was  1^,500.  A  larige  number 
of  university  and  professional  authorities  accept 
the  certificate  in  heu  of  such  preliminary  exam- 
inations as  are  held  under  their  direction. 
Through  the  service  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion the  secondary  schools  of  Scotland  have  been 
brought  into  close  relation  with  the  education 
department. 

Under  the  local  taxation  (customs  and  ex- 
cise) act  of  1890,  and  other  acts  providing  for 
the  application  of  public  funds  to  secondary  and 
technical  education,  the  local  authorities  ex- 
pended for  these  purposes  in  190 1-3  the  sum  of 
£58,407  ($393,035).  On  March  37,  1904,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  education  laws  of  Scotland  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons.  Like  the 
English  law  of  1903,  it  pertained  chiefly  to  the 
local  control  of  schools;  in  particular  the  bill  pro- 
posed to  make  the  coimty  or  county  district  the 
unit  of  local  administration  in  place  of  the  parish. 
The  bill  was,  however,  withdrawn  at  the  close 
of  the  session. 

Statistics  of  Blskbhtakt  Bducatioh  in  Scotland 


Bstimated  population. 


Ntunber  of  schoolB. 
Departments: 
Day. . . . 


3ay 

Higher  grade 

Evening  continnation 
Accommodation: 

Day  Khools 

Highergrade 

Evening  continuation  Bchools  (not 
connected  with  day  schoolB). . . . 
Number  on  the  registers: 

Day  schools 

Higher  grade  schools 

Evening  continuation  scbocds 

Avenge  attendance : 

Day  scholars 

Higher  grade  scholars 

Evening  continuation  scholan. . . . 
Number  of  teachers: 

Certificated 

Assistant 

PuiMl 

Queen's  scholars  in  training  colleges. 

Queen's  students 

Current  expenditures 


187a 


3.39S.8oa 


J.979 
S.I33 


68 
981.688 


SI3.S49 
3.6S3 
S.S66 


3.64a 
719 


4.S71.030 


3.149 


938.009 
10,299 


780,818 
4.548' 


664.741 
4.S48 


I»,t9S 
«.S5S 

4.165 
1.38s 

$9,609,970 


Irtlaad 


The  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland 
dates  from  1831,  when  a  board  of 
commissioners  for  education  was 
created  by  the  government.  In  1845 
the  board  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter,  and  in  1861  a  supplemental  charter  was 
granted,  under  which  ten  members  must  be  Ro- 
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man  Catholics  and  ten  Protestants.  The  board 
is  always  composed  of  representative  men,  who 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  strict  impartiality  in  re- 
ligious matters.  Only  the  resident  commissioner 
is  a  salaried  officer.  He  is  the  official  head  of 
the  education  department,  with  offices  at  Dublin. 
Upon  him  rests  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  system  of  national  educa- 
tion and  also  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment appropriations  for  the  same.  The  schools 
tmder  the  supervision  and  fostering  care  of  the 
board  are  supported  by  State  and  local  funds. 
They  may  be  denonlinational  schools  (i.  e.,  Ro- 
man Catholic  or  Protestant)  or  mixed  in  respect 
to  religion,  but  the  rights  of  the  parents  in  the 
matter  are  strictly  guarded  by  a  conscience 
clause  in  the  school  regulations,  which  provides 
that  no  child  be  allowed  to  attend  a  religious 
exercise  of  a  denomination  other  than  his  own, 
except  upon  the  written  request  of  the  parent. 

Grants  to  aid  in  building  schoolhotises  are  al- 
lowed by  the  commissioners,  but  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  raised  locally.  The 
State  pays  also  the  larger  proportion  of  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  requiring  a  minimum  annual 
augmentation  from  local  ftmds  of  £ia  ($60). 
Altogether  the  State  defrays  about  ninety-four 
per  cent  of  the  anntial  expenditure  for  the  schools. 
In  order  to  avoid  religious  complicatioos  the 
State  provides  the  text-lx)oks  for  secular  branches 
which  are  issued  at  a  small  cost  to  the  pupils. 

Local  civil  authorities  have  no  control  over  the 
schools.  The  local  managers  of  schools,  who  are 
generally  clergymen,  come  into  direct  relations 
with  the  board  of  commissioners. 
m^gf/t  They  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers, 
An^iritiM  ^'^^  arrange  the  details  of  the  school 
amaamM  work.  Of  a  totel  of  2,936  managers 
in  X902,  2,363  were  clerical.  The 
commissioners  have  direct  control  of  the  special 
class  of  schools  called  "model  schools,"  for  which 
they  provide  the  buildings.  These  schools,  as 
their  name  indicates,  are  intended  to  afford 
models  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and 
organization,  and  to  serve  as  practise  schools  for 
students  in  training  colleges  or  normal  schools." 
They  ntmibered  thirty  in  1902,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  8,969  day  pupils,  included  in  the  statis- 
tics given  in  the  foUowmg  paragraph. 

A  compulsory  school-law  was  passed  in  1892, 
but  it  has  been  imperfectly  enforced,  and  Ireland 
still  stands  below  the  other  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  respect  to  school  attendance, 
as  is  shown  by  the  most  recent  statistics.  These 
give  the  following  rates  of  attendance  to  enrol- 
ment: England,  82.3  per  cent;  Wales,  77.9; 
Scotland,  85.2;  Ireland,  70.8. 

Convent  and  monastery  schools  afford  a  large 
part  of  the  provision  for  elementary  education, 
and  receive,  under  certain  conditions,  aid  from 
the  government.  The  number  of  such  schools 
fulfilling  the  conditions  for  aid  in  1902  was  373, 
with  an  enrolment  of  1 10,769.  The  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  form  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
vision for  elementary  education,  especially  in  the 
cities,  where  their  schools  are  both  numerous  and 
flourishing.  Their  system  of  education  has  taken 
deep  hold  upon  the  people,  and  among  their 
former  pupils  are  sbme  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  every  city  and  large  town  of  Ireland. 

For  the  trainmg  of  teachers  for  the  national 
schools  there  are  one  national  and  six  denomina- 
tional normal  schools,  which  receive  aid  from  the 
government.    They   report    1,090    students   in 


training  in  1903.  Of  the  13,144  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  national  schoob  in  1903,  57.3  per 
cent  had  received  professional  training.  Pro- 
vision for  agricultural  instruction  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  national  system.  Instruction  in 
the  theory  of  agriculture  is  compulsory  in  aU 
rural  schools  for  boys  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth    classes,    and    optional    for    girls.     Com- 

C'lnt  is  made  that  the  instruction  in  this  branch 
been  altogether  too  bookish,  and  recent  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  putting  it  on  a  practical 
basis. 

The  commissioners  maintain  also  two  model 
a^cultural  schools;  and  in  1897  they  reported 
thirty-eight  school-farms  in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  116  schools  having  gardens 
attached. 

The  French  system  of  education  is  characterized 
by  centralized  control,  through  organization,  and 
comprehensive  scope.  The  executive  chief  is  a 
cabinet  officer,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction.  The  minister  has  ex- 
VnuiM  tensive  administrative  power,  and 
also  takes  the  initiative  in  measures 
for  the  development  of  the  system. 
The  centralized  control  of  the  system  is  facilitated 
by  its  organization  into  academies  or  adminis- 
trative divisions,  seventeen  in  number.  Each 
academy  comprizes  a  imiversity,  one  or  more  uni- 
versity faculties,  a  group  of  secondary  schools 
(lyc^s  and  communal  colleges) ,  and  its  quota  of 
primary  schools.  The  chief  officer  of  the  acad- 
emy is  the  university  rector,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  republic,  and  subordinate 
only  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
authority  of  the  rector  extends  to  all  grades  of 
education,  but  the  interests  of  higher  and  sec- 
ondary education  is  relegated  to  academic  in- 
spectors, of  whom  there  is  one  for  each  depart- 
ment comprized  in  the  academy.  The  system  of 
public  instruction  comprizes  three  departments — 
primary,  secondary,  and  superior — each  under  its 
own  chief  or  director.  This  division  follows  the 
lines  of  historic  development.  The  secondary 
schools  (lyc^es  and  communal  colleges)  form 
with  the  universities  a  system  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, crowned  by  specialized  training  for  the 
learned  professions.  In  this  respect  they  preserve 
something  of  the  relations  that  existed  before 
the  Revolution  between  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  mother  university,  and  the  colleges  that  clus- 
tered around  it.  The  separate  administration  of 
secondary  and  of  higher  education  is  a  survival 
from  the  Imperial  iJniversity.  The  work  of  the 
republic  in  these  two  provinces  has  been  that  of 
gradual  transformation  in  the  spirit  of  scholastic 
needom  and  in  accordance  with  modem  de- 
mands. On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  State 
primary  schools  is  almost  wholly  the  creation  of 
the  republic.  The  work  was  begun  in  1878  by 
the  appropriation  of  a  fund  of  $23,000,000  to  be 
advanced  to  the  communes,  one  half  in  subven- 
tions, the  other  half  in  loans,  to  aid  them  in 
building  schoolhouses. 

The  first  official  school  statistics  published 
tmder  the  republic  (1876-77)  showea  for  the 
36,097  communes  71,547  schools.  Of  these, 
59,021  were  classed  as  public  schools,  but  of  this 
number,  13,205,  or  22  per  cent,  were  schools  be- 
longing to  religious  orders.  If  instead  of  schools 
the  number  of  classes  be  considered,  it  appears 
that  32  per  cent  were  in  charge  of  memb^  of 
reUgious  orders. 

The  measures  by  which  the  republic  has  freed 
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Statisticai.  Suhhaky  or  Education  in  Francs  > 


Date 

Hnndment 

Proft— OCT  and 
taachen 

Total  ex- 
penditure 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Hen 

Wom- 
en 

Total 

Infuit  Kho^  «coles  materndlM),  pub- 

1899-1900 

(747 

ii>8) 

747.108 

9,831 

9.831 

"^""^t^:^: 

1899-1900 
1889-1900 

».3io,9»9 
455,339 

i,847.9>3 
9>5.98i 

4.158.91* 
J.37I.3>o 

':i% 

Private 

1899-1900 

*,766,a68 

».76s.964 

5.530.133 

iS6,6as 

ftimaty  normal  schooli  (ago  i6  to  19) . . 
Secondary  ichoals; 

Pnblic  (aoei  8  to  ao)   

1897 

1900-1901 
I90»-I90i 

1900-1901 

1900-J901 

190 1 

•3.865 

8S,ao» 
•76.946 

a8,959 
1.487 

•3.871 

i8,3»o 

943 

•7.736 

I06,5aa 
76.946 

19.90a 

I  to 

897 

8sa 

1.749 

7,a6i,8i3 

Univenitiec 

Public 

Private 

103,110 

>  With  the  exceptions  Indicated  by  foot-notea,  theie  statiitlca  an  from  the  report  of  H.  Maurice-Pauie,  chainnan  of  the 
iM|.Mj«i  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     Budget  for  190a  (nssion  1901). 
'  Bxpenditure  for  1896-97,  including  all  public  primary  schous  and  primary  normal  schools. 
•  Slatisluiy  d*  ftnsnfumtnt  primairt,  1896-97. 
'  Bxcludiiic  the  clerical  seminaries  (petits  steunaiies)  preparatory  to  the  theological  schools,  enrolling  about  13,000  young 


tAaxtf 


the  public  schools  from  aU  relation  to  the  Church 
were  adopted  under  the  direction  of  Jules  Ferry, 
who  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  1879.  Comparatively  little  is  left  to  local 
initiative  m  respect  to  the  support  of  public 
education.  Even  the  local  school-tax  is  levied 
by  the  State  and  collected  by  State  officers.  The 
mayor  and  civil  councilors  of  every  commune 
(city  or  niral)  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  local 
schools  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  school- 
buildings,  ftutiiture,  and  supplies,  and  the  health 
and  conduct  of  pupils ;  but  they  have  no  author- 
ity over  the  schools. 

The  department  of  primary  instruction,  as  or- 
ganized by  the  law  of  Oct.  30, 1886,  comprizes  in- 
Uuit  schools  and  classes,  elementary  primary 
schools,  higher  primary  schools,  schools  01  manual 
apprenticeship  (authorized  by  law 
of  Dec.  n,  1880,  and  eventually 
transformed  into  national  training- 
schools,  "^oles  nationales  profes- 
sionnelles  ") .  The  departmental  nor- 
mal schools  are  also  included  in  ihe  category 
of  primary  schools.  The  line  of  separation  be- 
tween these  different  classes  of  schools  and  the 
division  among  them  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of 
primary  instruction  are  determined  by  special 
r^ulations  elaborated  in  the  superior  cotmcil  of 
piwlic  instruction.  These  schools  are  all  free 
and  sectilar,  and  the  teachers  in  every  case  must 
be  appointed  from  the  laity.  The  law  with  re- 
nect  to  compulsory  attendance  applies  only  to 
the  elementaiy  primary  schools. 

In  the  infant  schools,  children  of  both  sexes 
from  two  to  six  years  of  age  receive  together 
phyncal,  moral,  and  intellecttial  training  adapted 
to  their  tender  years.  These  schools  are  wholly 
in  the  charge  of  women;  the  teaching  force  in- 
cludes a  directress,  and  an  assistant,  if  the  number 
of  children  is  more  than  fifty.  Commiutes  are  not 
obliged  by  law  to  &mnd  and  maintain  maternal 


schools,  and  it  is  only  in  comm\mes  having  above 
3,000  inhabitants,  of  which  at  least  1,300  are 
concentrated  in  one  locality,  that  these  schools 
are  included  in  the  ntmiber  of  public  primary 
schools  entitled  to  support  by  the  commune  and 
to  State  subventions.  These  schools  have  proved 
to  be  better  adapted  to  cities  than  to  rural  dis- 
tricts. A  little  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
communes  report  at  least  one  infant  school. 

The  elementary  primary  schools  are  for  the 
instruction  of  children  from  six  to  twelve  years 
of  age ;  that  is,  the  obligatory  school  period.  In 
commtmes  having  neither  infant  schools  nor  in- 
fant classes,  the  age  for  admission  to  the  elemen- 
tary primary  schools  is  lowered  to  five  years, 
while  it  is  raised  to  seven  where  there  is  an  in- 
fant class.  Children  above  thirteen  years  of  age 
cannot  be  admitted  to  the  elementary  primaries 
without  special  permission.  The  elementary 
primary  schools  may  be  for  boys  only,  in  which 
case  the  instruction  is  given  by  men;  for  girls 
only,  or  mixed  as  to  sex,  in  both  of  which  cases 
the  instruction  is  given  by  women. 

According  to  the  law  of  March  30,  1883,  a 
commune  is  bound  to  provide  a  school  not  only 
in  each  chief  town,  but  also  in  all  villages  or  cen- 
,  ters  of  population  remote  from  towns  or  separat- 
ed from  each  other  by  three  kilometers,  and  con- 
taining at  least  twenty  children  of  school  age. 

Advanced  primary  instruction  is  given  either  in 
higher  primary  schools  or  in  "complementary 
courses.*'  The  establishment  takes  the  latter 
name  if  it  is  annexed  to  an  elementary  primary 
school,  and  the  former  if  it  has  a  distinct  location 
and  is  under  a  separate  direction.  The  comple- 
mentary courses  comprize  one  or  two  years.  The 
higher  primary  schoob  may  comprize  two  or  more 
years,  and  must  be  provided  with  as  many  rooms 
as  there  are  classes.  They  are  called  fuU-course 
schools  (fcoles  de  plein  exercise)  when  they  com- 
prize at  least  three  years'  study. 
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Pupils   in  ths   PuiiAKr  Schools   at   Sncaao  Datbs 


Ybax 


Total 

number  of 

pupils 


Boys 


Giris 


In  public 
schools 


In  piivata 
Bcnools 


In  aecalar 
schools 


In  I 
bdongins  to 
idigioaB 
craeis 


i87«-77 

1881-83 

1886-S7 

188&-89 

Z891-99 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899—1900.... 


4.7ifi.93S 
5,341,111 
S,S9*.9I9 
5,623,401 
5.556,470 
5,531,418 
5.S35,I35 
5.S39>'99 
5,530,33' 


3,400,881 
3,708,510 
3,839,137 
3,833,318 
3,805,849 
3,783,547 
3,777,739 
3,774.195 
3,766,368 


3,316,053 
3,633,701 
3,707,793 
3,790,183 
3,750,631 
3,748,871 
3,757.386 
3,765.104 
3,763.964 


3.835,348 
4.359.>S6 
4.50s. 109 
4.446,851 
4.381,183 
4.190.3  >o 
4.177.S90 
4,160,578 
4,158.913 


893.S87 
981.955 
1.091,810 
1.176,550 
1.375,387 
1,341,098 
I.357.53S 
1.369,731 
i.37«.3»0 


3,648,563 
3.567.861 
3.877.185 
3.915.91S 
3.900.077 
3,911,806 
3.914.353 
3.938,843 
3.9S3.743 


3,068.373 
1.773.350 
1.7 19.734 
I,707.4BO 
1.655.493 
i,6i8,6i« 
1,630,773 
i,6oo,4S7 
I.S76.490 


Baeonduy 
XdaoKtilm 


g; 


To  the  department  of  secondary  instruction  be- 
long the  lyc^s,  or  State  classical  colleges,  for 
bojrs;  the  State  lyc^es  for  girls;  and  the  commtinal 
colleges  estatuished  by  the  communal 
or  local  authorities  and  aided  by  the 
State.  In  1901  the  lycfes  for  boys 
numbered  109  and  enrolled  54,830 
pupils.  The  communal  colleges  num- 
bered 227,  with  an  enrolment  of  33,372.  This 
gives  a  total  of  88,302  boys  in  the  public  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  church  secondary  schools 
for  boys  in  1899  enrolled  91,825  pupils  (of  these 
23,000  in  the  "petit  s^minaires  '  for  students 
intending  to  enter  the  priesthood),  and  private 
secular  secondary  establishments  for  bo3rs,  10,182 
•upils.  The  public  lyc^  and  colleges  for  girls 
ad  an  enrolment  in  1901  of  14,162  students,  and 
there  were  also  4,158  ^Is  pursuing  courses  of 
secondary  instruction  m  classes  under  public 
allspices.     The   attendance  upon   convent   and 

?rivate  secondary  schools  for  girls  is  not  known, 
he  lycfe  is  the  typical  secondary  school.  The 
local  colleges  have  the  same  curriculum  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  and  students  often  pass 
from  a  college  to  a  lycfe  for  the  completion  of 
their  studies. 

Secondary  education,  as  the  term  is  technically 
used  in  France,  comprizes  a  complete  scheme  of 
education  whose  goal  is  the  bachelor's  degree. 
It  is  secondary,  not  in  the  sense  of  a 
second  stage  in  a  continuous  process, 
as  implied  by  the  same  term  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
higher  order  of  education  than  that 
which  is  technically  termed  "pri- 
mary." The  distinction  between  the  two  arises 
from  the  notion  that  the  learned  classes,  those 
who  are  destined  for  professional  careers  and  for 
leadership  in  the  State,  should  be  educated  from 
their  earlier  years  in  a  diflferent  manner  and  in  a 
different  class  of  subjects  from  the  laboring 
masses.  Under  this  conception  the  term  "sec- 
ondary education"  carries  the  idea  both  of  social 
and  of  scholastic  distinction.  The  men  trained  in  . 
the  secondary  schools  lead  the  cotmcils  of  the  na- 
tion, shape  its  policies,  and  form  the  enlightened 
opinion  which  is  essential  to  its  stability;  hence 
the  government  is  particularly  concerned  as  to 
the  influences  which  prevail  m  secondary  edu- 
cation and  as  to  its  intellectual  outcome.  In 
both  respects  secondary  education  as  organized 
in  France  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  present 
republic.  As  regards  curriculum  and  methods 
of  instruction  this  dissatisfaction  is  part  of  that 
general  unrest  in  secondary  education  which  is 
manifest  in  all  countries,  and  which  in  France, 
as  elsewhere,  has  been  of  much  longer  duration 
than  the  republic  itself.     This  unrest,  which  is 


8oopi  of 
leeondary 
XdvMLtion 


conveniently  tho  inadequately  summed  up  as  the 
conflict  between  the  classics  and  the  sciences,  is  in 
fact  an  inheritance  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  recent  decree  for  the  reot^ganization  of  the 
State  secondary  schools  of  France  is  the  solution 
offered  by  the  republic  for  a  problem  which  has 
occupied  every  successive  government  from  tHe 
Revolution  to  the  present  time. 

But  the  existing  government  has  a  cause  of 
anxiety  with  respect  to  secondary  education 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction.  The  studies  of  the  in- 
dependent schools,  like  those  of  the  State  schools, 
are  regulated  by  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
examination,  which  is  a  State  function;  but  the 
spirit  and  general  conduct  of  the  former  schools 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  State  schools, 
and  apparently  more  in  consonance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  country. 


Enrolmbnt  in  Sbcohdakt 

Schools   roi 

Boys 

Classes  of  Ihstitotioks 

1887 » 

1896' 

State  schools; 

53.816 
|6.o86 

53.S90 
3  •."4 

Colleges - . 

Total 

89.903 

85.514 

Classical 

50.085 

58.506 
»t.737 

Petits  s^minaires  (preparatory  to 
theological  schools) 

Total 

50.08s 
30,I74 

80,343 
J3.S99 

Private  secular  schools -  - 

Total  non-State 

70,3S9 

93.843 

Grand  total 

160,161 

179.336 

>  From  Statisiiqiit  it  r»ns*itnfmttU  stamdain  d*t  garfOHS, 
1887,  pp.  Wr,  Ixxviii,  xcviil. 

'  Rapforts  faits  au  nom  dt  la  commisTton  d*  budgti,  etc.-^ 
Strvice  a*  VInstruction  Publiqiu,  par  M.  Bouge,  1897,  pp.  134. 
115;  also  1898,  pp.  33,  33. 

To  the  department  of  higher  education  belongf 
the  universities  and  the  special  schools  of  uni- 
versity rank  which  are  tmder  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation.    Paris  is  the  seat  of  these 
VnlvanitT  ^P^*^'*^  schools,  and  also  of  the  prin- 
Sdnoatlon    '^'P^  imiversity.     Under  the  law  of 
xAuoHuni    jg^g    fifteen  of  the  former  faculty 
groups  have  been  organized  into  in- 
dependent  universities.     They  registered  29,377 
students  in  1900,  an  increase  of  11,772,  or  68  p>er 
cent  above  the  number  enrolled  in  the  faculties 
of  1888.     The  prof essors  of  the  State  universities 
are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic  in 
advice  with  the  mimster  of  public  instruction. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  uni- 
versity students  in  the  different  faculties.  For 
more  recent  statistics,  see  Francb. 


NUMBBR  OP  Uhivbksitt  Stddbhti 

Facoi*tib8 

Jan.  IS.  1900 

Jan.  IS,  1901 

State 

oniveni- 

ties 

Inde- 
pendent 
univeni- 

tiet 

State, 

umveiBi- 

ties 

Inde- 
pendent 
univeni- 
ties 

Law 

S,78i 
3.857 
J.4»« 
3.395 
IS9 

I,Z09 

16 

lo.isi 
8,617 
S.9«o 
3.713 
3.347 
141 

996 

isl 

z8i 

ICedieine 

Letters 

Protestant  thetdogy . . 

Total 

a9.37» 

1,619 

19,901 

1*488 

Germany 

Prtissia  is  taken  as  a  type  of  German  school 
administration. 

Education  in  Prussia  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  and  Med- 
ical Affairs.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
4jj^jjj.j__  cabinet,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
f£g_         ^'^^yS  ^O'  ^  educational  matters. 

The  councilor  at  the  head  of  the 
provincial  education  departtnent  is 
the  provincial  school  councilor,  and  he  is  the 
official  intermediary  between  the  central  and 
local  authorities  in  Prussian  education.  The 
members  of  the  provincial  school  board  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  con- 
nrtned  by  the  king. 

Further,  each  province  is  divided  into  "govern- 
ments" (Regierungen),  of  which  there  are  thirty- 
six.  Each  has  a  school  board  consisting  of  six 
officers,  two  appointed  by  the  king  and  four  by 
the  provincial  education  department.  These 
lioaras  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and  their 
main  duty  is  the  supervision  of  the  primary 
schools  and  the  training  and  appointment  of 
teachers. 

The  Kreise  (or  school  districts)  may  be  urban 

or  ruraL     The  head  of  the  city  administration  is 

the  mayor,  or  burgomaster,  who  is  a 

BeiuiitarT  P*'*^  official,  and  whose  appointment 

MiooU  ¥"^  ^  approved  by  the  king  The 
head  of  the  rural  Kreis  is  the  Land- 
rath.  In  cities  a  subcommittee  of 
three  or  five  members  of  the  city  council  act  as 
the  local  school  board,  while  m  villages  and 
towns  three  or  five  leading  citizens  are  nominated 
to  act  as  the  local  board. 

The  drawing  up  and  prescribing  of  courses  of 
study,  as  well  as  the  certification  of  all  teachers, 
are  retained  entirely  in  its  own  hands  by  the 
State. 

State  inspection  of  primary  schools  is  very  ir- 
regular, as  the  teacher  is  so  thoroughly  well 
trained  that  frequent  inspections  are  considered 
unnecessary.  The  State  reserves  to  itself  the 
power  of  a  court  of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  dispute 
between  teachers  and  local  managers.  The 
actual  local  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  or  the  priest.  The  power  of  the  clergy, 
indeed,  over  the  school  is  so  great  as  to  be  one 
of  the  most  serious  grievances  of  the  German 
teacher. 


All  German  primary  schools  are  denomination- 
al, but  the  greater  part  of  the  reUgion  taught 
is  non-sectanan  and  there  is  the  ri^t  of  with- 
drawal ;  there  are  a  small  number  of  httle  schools, 
called  "Simultanenschulen,"  where  children  of 
mixed  creeds  are  taught  together,  but,  as  a  rule, 
each  faith  has  its  own  school.  In  some  towns, 
such  as  Krefeld  and  Cologne,  these  two  separate 
schools.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  exist  un(^  the 
same  roof  and  use  the  same  playground,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  schools  are  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  with  separate  teachers 
and  text-books,  and  with  separate  local  man- 
agers. 

School  Laws. — Children  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  cannot  be  employed  in  factories,  and  even 
those  over  thirteen  only  providing  they  have 
complied  with  certain  school  requirements.  The 
age  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in  Prus- 
sia is  from  six  to  thirteen  in  the  country,  and  six 
to  fourteen  in  the  town.  That  is  the  law;  but, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  certain  exceptions  are 
made  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  etc.,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  law  is  less  stringently  applied  in  the  case 
of  girls  than  of  boys.  It  has  been  in  vogue  so 
long,  and  has  been  so  consistently  enforced,  that 
the  habit  of  regular  attendance  has  become  auto- 
matic. 

Statistics  of  tbb  Public  ELxxBifTART  ScROOU,  Prdbsia. 
189Z— 1  AND   1900-1 


I.  PubUe  elementary  schools 

1.  Fully  occupied  teachers  (male 
and  female) 

3.  Pupilsof  elementaryschools.. . 

4.  B]q>enditure       for      elementary 

sch<x}ls.  marks 

5.  State  contrimitions,  mlc 

6.  Number  of; 

a.  Inhabitants  to  each  elemen- 

taiy  school 

b.  Pupils  to  every  100  inhabit- 

ants   

c.  Pupils  to  each  fully  occupied 

teacher 

d.  Cost  of  school  maintenance  for 

each  pupil,  mk. 

*.  State    contribution    for   each 

pupil 

f.  Cost  of  school  maintenance  of 

each  elementary  school. . . . 
(.  State    contribution    for    each 
elementary  school 


1891—1 


S6,$6j 

11,031 
r  ,913.688 

r. 599,000 
»,5 10,000 


874 
16.03 
66 
31 
8.7S 
4.18s 
I.ilS 


38,164 

144.484 
1,819.811 

t.886,000 
>.3S7.ooo 


969 
15.66 
61 
47 
13.63 
7.IS9 
1.07S 


The  name  of  "Higher  Educational  Institu- 
tions" is,  in  Prussia,  bestowed  on  those  schools 
that  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  ele- 
mentary schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  uni- 
versities and  other  higher  colleges  on  the  other. 
In  the  south  German  states  these  institutions, 
corresponding  to  the  French  "feoles  secon- 
daires,"  are  often  called  "middle-class  schools," 
whereas  in  Prussia  by  middle-class 
schools  are  understood  higher  ele- 
mentary schools.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  complete  higher  educational 
institutions,  viz..  Gymnasia,  Real- 
gymnasia,  and  Higher  Realschulen,  and  to  these 
correspond  three  kinds  of  incomplete  institutions, 
viz.,  Progymnasia,  Realprogjrmnasia,  and  Real- 
schulen. The  complete  institutions  have  nine 
classes,  the  Latin  names  of  which — sexta,  (juinta, 
etc. ,  up  to  prima — still  recall  the  original  existence 
of  only  SIX  classes.    But  long  before,  the  two 
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upper  classes  of  the  Gymnasia  had  a  two  years' 
course,  and  thus  arose  a  lower  and  upper  prima 
and  a  lower  and  upper  secimda. 

The  Gymnasia  owe  their  origin  to  the  old  Latin 
schools,  and  have  gradually  developed  them- 
selves, since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  so  as  to 
acquire  their  present  shape.  Down  to  most  re- 
cent times  they  were  the  only  institutions  that 
possessed  the  right  of  preparmg  for  tmiversity 
studies. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  arose  Realschulen  or  "Higher  Burgher- 
schools,"  as  educational  institutions  originally 
not  for  the  learned  professions,  but  only  for  civil 
and  commercial  life.  The  classical  langua^ges 
were  replaced  in  them  by  French  and  English, 
and  special  stress  was  laid  on  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  The  course  was  at  first  a  much 
shorter  one  than  that  of  the  Gymnasium,  but 
gradually  institutions  were  developed  with  a 
uirger  number  of  classes,  in  which  instruction 
was  also  given,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  Latin, 
but  not  in  Greek.  These  schools  received  in 
Prussia,  in  1833,  a  more  definite  organization, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  leaving  or  final  ex- 
amination was  introduced  into  them,  by  which 
admission  to  certain  higher  studies  was  ob- 
tained. 

In  1882  the  Realschulen  of  the  first  order, 
with  teaching  of  Latin,  received  generally,  in 
Prussia,  the  name  of  Realgymnasia,  a  designa- 
tion that  had  already  before  occurred  in  other 
federal  states. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  are  partly 
State,  partly  communal.  Many  of  the  latter, 
however,  receive  subsidies  from  the  State  treas- 
ury. 

The  permanently  appointed,  academically 
trained  teachers  are  called  "Oberlehrer"  (senior 
masters) ;  a  number  of  them  also  have  the  title  of 
"Professor." 

The  salary  of  the  senior  masters  starts,  in 
Prussia,  at  2,700  marks,  and  rises,  by  seven  three- 
yearly  stages,  to  6,000  mk.  In  aiddition,  they 
receive  an  allowance  for  house  rent,  which  in  the 
larger  towns  amounts  to  660  mk.,  and  in  Berlin 
to  900  mk.  The  salary  of  the  rectors  of  institu- 
tions rises  to  7,300  mk.  Besides,  they  mostly 
have  a  free  house  or  a  corresponding  compensa- 
tion for  rent. 

The  establishment  and  management  of  higher 
girls'  schools,  in  Germany,  was  for  a  long  time 
left  exclusively  to  private  enterprise,  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parts  of  the  country 
fflj^jj       they  are  still,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands 
■nhaala      **^  Conventual  institutions.     Not  till 
*"'"        the  third   decade   of   the   last   cen- 
tury were  public  higher  girls'  schools 
established  as  municipal  institutions,  but  still 
in  comparatively  small  numbers.     State  regula- 
tions as  to  the  organization,  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  inspection  of  these  schools  have  been 
issued  in  more  recent  times,  and  are  in  general 
less  incisive  than  those  applying  to  boys'  schools. 
Three  quarters  of  the  higher  girls'  schools  are  still 
under    private    management.     As    a    rule,    the 
higher   girls'    schools   that   are   not  exclusively 
boarding-schools,  supply  also  elementary  educa- 
tion.    'The  children  enter  the  lowest  cla^,  or  the 
lowest  of  the  preparatory  school,  at  their  sixth 
year,  and  pass  through  a  nine  or  ten   years' 
course.     In  Prussia  the  normal  duration  of  the 
course  is  nine  years,  but  with  the  addition  of  an 
extra  class  with  optional  subjects. 


Gbmiam  Sbcondakt  Schools 
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Univbrsitibs 

The  German  universities  are  exclusively  State 
institutions.  As  regards  their  origin,  four  some- 
what distinct  periods  are  noticeable. 

Fiist  Period. — The  Middle  Ages.  Growing  up  on  the  soil 
of  the  universal  Church  and  its  spiritual  life,  the  univeisitiea. 
in  this  period,  reduce  the  western  world  to  the  formative 
discipline  at  Greek  pliiloeophy  and  science,  especially  of  the 
Aristotelian  system.  Further,  they  promote  the  thorough 
scientific  organisation  of  the  church-doctrine  and  of  the 
ccdesiasticar  law,  and  bring  about  a  knowledge  of  Roman 
law  and  ancient  medicine. 

Second  Period. — The  mxteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
This  is  the  period  of  transition  between  the  Middle  Ages  and 
modem  timisa;  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation,  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy,  that  of  the  rise  of  the  modem  state  and 
Vniveriitiei  society,  and  at  the  same  time  of  modem  philos- 
ophy and  natural  science.     In  the  movement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  universities  talcs 
a  considerable  part,  not  equally  so  in  those  of  the  seventeenth 
oentur^:  the  new  philosophy  and  natural  science  were  not 
bom  within  their  walls.     The  result  was  that  they  remained 
behind  the  time  and  fell  into  discredit. 

Third  Period. — The  eighteenth  century.  This  is  tha 
period  of  the  reception  of  modem  philosophy  and  science  Inr 
the  German  university,  at  the  same  time  tne  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  old  principle  of  the  obligatory  standard  of  in- 
struction to  the  principle  of  libert:^  of  thought  and  teaching. 
The  German  university,  in  this  period,  tiad  obtained  the  lead, 
not  only  in  the  mental  life  of  the  nation,  but  at  the  same  time 
in  the  development  of  university  affairs  of  the  whole  Europeaa 
world. 

Fourth  Period. — The  nineteenth  century.  This  is  tha 
period  of  the  advance  of  the  single  branches  ot  learning,  and 
of  the  oiganisation  of  scientific  research.  The  research  in  the 
field  of  luituial  science  and  of  history  is  emancipated  from  all 
philosophical  or  thedogical  dogmatism,  so  as  to  gather  and 
work  up  facts  by  individual  labor.  In  this  the  German  <mi- 
veisity  maintains  the  lead;  it  attracts  investigators,  disciplinea 
the  various  forces,  and  organizes  labor.  In  its  teaching  this 
change  appears  prominently  in  the  development  at  tho 
seminary  system. 

All  the  universities  possess  considerable  assets, 
in  the  shape  of  buildings,  collections,  etc.,  be- 
sides endowments  for  the  purpose  of  bursaries  or 
for  the  provision  of  the  famihes  of  deceased  pro- 
fessors. But  only  a  few,  like  that  of  Greifswald, 
possess  property  that  yields  considerable  rev- 
enues, from  which  a  large  part  of  the  costs  of 
maintenance  is  defrayed.  Others  receive  sub- 
sidies from  independent  public  funds,  that  are 
devoted  to  special  purposes,  as,  for  example, 
Gfittingen,  from  the  Hanoverian  monastic  funds. 
As  their  own  earnings  we  may  also  mention  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  clinical  hospitals,  and 
from  certain  fees  or  charges.     By  far  the  larger 
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portion,  however,  of  the  total  university  expenses 
IS  covered  by  direct  State  subsidies. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  university  is  the 
rector,  or  in  some  universities  the  prorector, 
especially  where  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  a 
pnnce  of  the  royal  house,  is  made  rector  mag- 
nificentissimus.  The  rector  or  managing  pro- 
rector  is  elected,  by  a  process  differing  m  the 
variotis  universities,  by  the  total  number  of  the 
ordinary  professors  (in  Gdttingen  by  a  general 
meeting  embracing  also  the  extraordinanr  pro- 
fessors). He  is  chosen  from  their  midst  for  one 
yesfir,  but  the  election  requires  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  ruling  sovereign.  In  most  universities  the 
senate  is  composed,  in  addition  to  the  rector,  of 
the  latter's  immediate  predecessor,  of  the  deans 
of  faculties,  of  the  senators  specially  elected  for 
one  year  by  the  ordinary  professors,  and  of  the 
university  judge. 

The  teaching-sta£E  of  the  university  is  com- 
posed of  ordinary  professors,  honorary  professors, 
extraordinary  professors,  "privat-docents,"  and 
lecturers  (lectors),  to  whom  must  be  added  tech- 
nical teachers  and  instructors  of  bodily  exercises. 

Only  those  persons  who  have  matrictilated  are 
considlered  as  students,  properly  so  called,  of  the 
universities.  In  addition  there  are  authorized 
hearers  and  temporary  auditors,  -who  have  been 
admitted  by  the  rector  to  attend  lectures  with  the 
consent  of  the  teacher.  The  normal  qualifica- 
tion for  immatriculation  is  the  possession  of  a 
leaving-certificate  of  a  higher  educational  insti- 
tution wiUt  nine  classes. 

The  obtaining  of  the  academical  degree  con- 
stitutes the  theoretical  conclusion  of  the  univer- 
sity course.  In  Germany  such  degrees  have  now 
a  practical  importance  only  for  those  who  intend 
to  devote  themselves  to  an  academical  career. 
One  can  become  a  clergyman,  a  judge,  a  barris- 
ter, a  physician,  a  higher-school  teacher,  without 
possessing  an  academical  title.  The  large  number 
of  graduations,  which  still  take  place  everv  year, 
is  explained  by  the  consideration  which  the  title 
enjoys  of  old  in  public  estimation,  and  by  the 
wide-spread  partiality^  in  Germany  for  titles  in 
general],  among  physicians  also  by  the  endeavor 
to  be  marked  on  from  quacks. 

Statistics  or  Gbkuam  Univbrsitibs  (1903-4). 
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The  elementary  teachers  receive  their  profes- 
sional education  in  preparatory  institutions  and 
seminaries.  In  some  states  there  are  onlv  sem- 
inaries without  separate  preparatory  schools,  but 
in  such  the  seminary  course  lasts  all  the  longer, 
as  a  rule,  six  years. 

There  are  in  the  (>erman  Empire  t  a  i  seminaries 
for  the  preparation  of  male  teachers  and  twelve 
for  females. 

The  technical  high  schools  of  Germany  deal 
with  the  four  technical  departments  of  training 
for  architects,  civil  engineers,  mechanical   en- 

g'neers,  and  technical  chemists, 
armstadt  and  Karlsruhe  have  a 
special  department  for  electro-tech- 
nology, while  in  the  other  high 
schools,  except  in  Hanover,  this  sub- 
ject is  combined  with  mechanical  engineering,  in 
the  latter  town  with  the  chemical-technical 
brianch.  Besides,  as  technical  departments,  Ber- 
lin has  a  special  division  for  ship-building  and  for 
marine-engine  construction,  Brunswick  for  phar- 
macy, Karlsruhe  for  forestry,  Munich  for  agri- 
culture. 

In  all  the  high  schools  the  mathematical- 
physical  subjects,  and  those  of  general  education, 
have  been  combined  into  a  "General  Depart- 
ment," but  in  Stuttgart  these  form  two  separate 
branches. 

The  regular  course  of  study  in  the  separate  de- 
partments has  been  -laid  down,  in  all  the  high 
schools,  with  due  regard  to  their  interdependence 
and  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  aims  of 
the  various  studies  separate.  Although  these 
schemes  are  not  actually  prescribed,  they  never- 
theless afford  the  students  a  sure  guidance  in  con- 
ducting their  studies  in  such  a  manner  that, 
within  a  given  time  (usually  four  years),  they 
may  be  enabled  to  acquire  the  scientific  training 
necessary  for  their  profession. 

Sweden 

The  common  schools  in  Sweden  are  primarily 
the  concern  of  the  parish.  Nevertheless  they  re- 
ceive considerable  assistance  from  the  State  and 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  State  and  ec- 
clesiastical   authorities.     Every   parish    consti- 
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tutes  a  school  district,  the  legislative  authority  of 
which  is  vested  in  the  church  assembly. 

The  school  board  performs  the  functions  of 
preparatory  and  executive  administration;  it 
consists  of  the  rector,  who  is  ex-ofiicio  president, 
and  of  at  least  four  other  members  (male  or  fe- 
male), elected  by  the  church  assembly. 

There  must  be  at  least  one  common  school  in 
every  district.  When  possible,  the  school  ought 
to  be  divided  into  two  departments,  viz.,  the  in- 
fant school  for  new  beginners  and  the  common 
school  proper  for  more  advanced  pupils.  For 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  complete 
coiurse  at  the  common  school,  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  many  places  for  free  continua- 
tion cotu-ses. 

These  coiirses  have  diverse  names  and  organi- 
zations. For  pupils  who  have  been  through  the 
common  school  and  entered  some  trade,  a  so- 
called  continuation  school  is  arranged.  This 
school  provides  for  a  yearly  instruction  of  at  least 
1 80  hours,  distributed  on  certain  evenings  of  the 
week,  or  often  centered  within  one  or  two  short 
terms.  Pupils  engaged  in  practical  work  may, 
on  leaving  the  common  school,  continue  in  the 
higher  division  of  that  school,  where  extended  in- 
struction is  afforded. 

Besides  these  regular  schools,  there  are  others 
— ^a  sort  of  provisional  institution.  When  certain 
parts  of  a  school  district  are  so  remote  that  the 
children  belonging  to  it  cannot  readily  avail 
themselves  of  the  common  school,  it  is  allowable 
to  establish  in  its  place  minor  common  schools 
with  a  weaker  teaching  staff  and  a  more  restricted 
course. 

People's  High  Schools. — ^During  the  last  dec- 
ades numerous  efforts  have  been  made  in  Sweden 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  also  among  the 
adult  population  of  the  lower  classes 
Eementary  °^J^^  community,  or  among  others 

Behools  "^  either  through  their  trade  or 
profession  are  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  regular  schools.  These 
efforts  have  taken  form,  partly  in  the  so-called 
"People's  High  Schools  and  in  the  kindred 
"Workmen's  Institutes,"  both  of  which  institu- 
tions have  originated  on  Scandinavian  or  Swedish 
ground,  and  partly  in  the  so-called  "university 
extension"  movement,  according  to  a  pattern  re- 
ceived from  England.  To  this  has  of  late  years 
been  added  a  great  activity  in  popular  public 
lecturing,  which  is  being  embraced  with  a  steadily 
growing  interest,  and  is  arranged  for  by  associa- 
tions specially  formed  for  the  purpose. 

People's  high  schools  (Folkhogskolor)  are  in- 
stitutions which  only  exist  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  Scandinavia  and  also  in  Finland.  Their 
purpose  is  to  furnish  adult  members,  especially 
of  the  peasantry,  with  an  education  at  once  civil, 
patriotic,  and  practical.  There  are  now  thirty 
of  these  schools. 

People's  high  schools  are  all  located  in  the 
country.  Most  of  them  now  have  buildings  of 
their  own.  with  residences  for  the  teachers  and  a 
certain  number  of  pupils,  the  rest  of  the  pupils 
living  in  adjacent  houses.  Gymnastic  halls  are 
provided  in  some  schools,  and  are  also  used  by 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  for  meetings. 

Most  of  the  schools  were  originally  private  en- 
terprises, but  nearly  always  supported  by  grants 
from  the  county  councils  and  (^cultural  socie- 
ties, as  well  as  the  State.  No  special  courses  of 
instruction  are  fixt,  and  there  is  no  examination 
on  leaving. 


Under  this  head  come  the  public  schools  for 
boys  supported  by  the  State,  as  well  as  the  private 
schools  of  the  same  standing,  and. 
Beoondarr  *^**    *^*   higher   schools   for   girls, 
Edueattm   '^^<^^  ^  range  of  instruction  closely 
approach  the  former. 
During  the  school  year  i9oa-3  the 
entire  number  of  public  secondary  schools  as  sup- 
ported by  the  State  amounted  to  82. 

During  the  school  year  1900— i,  36  schools  had 
nine  cla^s,  i  six  classes,  38  five  classes,  i  four 
classes,  a  three  classes,  and  i  two  classes. 

Sweden  has  two  State  universities,  viz.,  in  Up- 
sala,  founded  1477  (the  oldest  in  ScandinaviaO. 
and  in  Lund,  founded  1668,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  closer  union  of  the  prov- 
UnivanitUt  "^ces  then  newly  acquired  from  D«n- 
mark  with  the  rest  of  Sweden.  To 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  a  State  ttni- 
yersity  in  Stockholm,  the  capital,  private  munif- 
icence has  there  estabUshed  a  private  university; 
the  same  thing  has  been  done  also  in  Gottenborg, 
the  second  city  of  Sweden.  Besides  this  there 
has  existed  in  Stockholm  since  181 5  a  medical 
faculty,  the  Caroline  Institute,  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  There  are  two  private 
universities,  the  University  of  Stockholm  and  the 
University  of  Gottenborg. 

Italy 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is 
divided  into  communes  and  provinces.  A  com- 
mune is  the  smallest  division  of  territory  having 
a  local  government.  A  commune  is  governed  by 
a  "sindaco"  (mayor)  and  a  communal  council 
(both  elective).  A  province  is  governed  by  a 
"prefetto"  (a  kind  01  territorial  governor)  and  a 
provincial  council.  The  prefetto  is  appointed  by 
the  national  government. 

The  education  department  is  organized 
throughout  the  kingdom  under  one  sole  head  and 
system,  so  that  the  grade  of  one  student  corre- 
sponds to  the  grade  of  another. 

Elementary  Instruction. — By  "primary  school" 
is  meant  a  school  having  a  five  years*  course  of 
elementary  studies.  The  course  is  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first,  named  "inferior,"  is  of 
three  years  and  is  obligatory  by  law  upon  every 
child  after  becoming  six  years  of  age.  The  sec- 
ond section  is  named  "superior"  and  occupies 
two  years.  It  is  a  progressive  and  complemen- 
tary continuation  of  the  former,  but  not  com- 
pulsory. 

The  school  program  of  the  two  sections  em- 
braces the  rudiments  of  the  Italian  tongue, 
practical  arithmetic,  rudiments  of  Italian  history, 
geography,  reading  and  writing,  first  principles 
of  uie  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  the  metric 
system,  and  elementary  gymnastics. 

Secondary^  Schools  {(Annasii  and  Licet). — 
The  ginnasio  has  a  five  years'  course,  divided 
in  two  sections,  the  curriculum  of  studies  in- 
cluding the  Italian  language  and  literature,  Latin, 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics. 
The  second  or  "superior"  section  occupies  two 
years;  the  curriculum  continues  the  above  studies 
and  adds  Greek,  French,  and  mathematics. 
Then  follows  the  ' '  liceo  "  with  a  two  years'  course, 
having  a  curricultnn  which  completes  the  gym- 
nasial  instruction,  and  adds  German  or  French, 
philosophy,  physics,  and  natural  history. 

This  is  the  routine  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  prepare  for  admission  to  the  university ; 
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in  the  aggregate  it  embraces  a  five  years'  ele- 
mentary course,  a  five  years'  g}rmnasium  course, 
and  a  two  years'  lycemn  course — in  all  twelve 
years  of  continued  study  before  a  pupil  becomes 
qualified  to  enter  a  university;  this  for  every 
^udent  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  1900-1  there  were  369  "ginnasii  govem- 
ativi,"  so  called,  with  an  attendance  of  31,668 
males  and  1,178  females,  a  total  of  32,846.  In 
the  same  year  there  were  150  "licei  govemativi," 
so  called,  with  an  attendance  of  1 2,983  males  and 
387  females,  a  total  of  13,270. 

'The  above  statistics  of  gymnasiums  and  lyce- 
tuns  for  1 900-1  are  incomplete.  The  latest  figures 
'which  give  the  whole  attendance  are  as  foUows: 

Total  gymnasiums  in  the  kingdom,  708  in  1895— 
1896,  divided  into  govemativi  183,  and  non- 
govemativi  535,  with  an  attendance  of  59,778 
students,  35,444  belonging  to  the  first  class  and 
34i334  to  the  second. 

Total  lyceums  in  the  same  year  333,  govemativi 
X16,  non-govemativi  216,  with  an  attendance  of 
17,689  students,  10,945  of  whom  were  govema- 
tivi and  6,744  non-govemativi. 

The  term  "university"  is  applied  in  Italy  only 
to  those  schools  of  the  nighest  grade  in  which  the 
students  are  instructed  in  special 
Vaivaniti*!  branches  for  the  profession  of  their 
"*■*  choice,  and  after  a  fotir  or  five  years' 
course,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  profession  selected,  they  are  pre- 
pared, graduate,  and  receive  the  diplomas  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  laws,  etc.  There 
are  in  Italy  twenty-one  universities,  quite  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  four 
of  which  are  independent  of  government  controL 

There  are  also  numerous  Convitti  or  boarding- 
schools  both  for  boys  and  for  girls,  agrictiltural 
schools,  art  schools,  and  various  schools  of  tech- 
nology. 

For  other  countries,  see  each  country. 

Umitsd  Statu 

Tha  fint  achcwl  to  be  established  within  the  present  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States  was.  so  far  as  we  have  any  record, 
in  New  Amaterdam,  now  New  York,  in  the  year  1633,    Its 
fint  teacher  was   Adam    Roelandsen.     The 
work  of  the  school  was  strictly  elementary. 
XarW        Whereas  the  colonists  in  Vir^nia  seemed  to 
materv      bave  been  moved  by  the  missionary  spirit,  es- 
"'"""'       taUishing  schools  mincipally  for  Indians  and 
orphans,  and  the  Puritans  in  New  England 
xecognized  at  first  only  a  need  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  cleisy,  the  Dutch  be- 
gan at  the  bottom,  with  their  own  children.     In  the  matter 
ol  popular  education  they  were  leaders.    Still  earlier  than 
this,  in  the  year  1616,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  found  a 
school  in  the  Virsinia  Colony,  but  because  of  the  Indian 
maaaacn  of  i6>3  the  movement  failed. 

With  the  failnre  of  this  attempt  nothing  more  was  done  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  fact  there  is  no  certainty  that  any 
schools  were  established  in  Virginia  until  nearly  1640,  when 
schools  began  to  be  founded  by  private  bequest.  One  Ben- 
iuntn  Symms  left  by  will  300  acres  of  land  and  eight  cows  for  a 
me  school  in  Elizabeth  County.  The  justices  of  the  peace  of 
the  coonty,  together  with  the  minister  and  church  wardens  of 
the  dty  Pansb,  and  their  successors,  were  to  be  trustees  of  the 
funds.     The  school  opened  in  1636. 

Within  tha  New  England  Colony,  which  figured  much  more 

prnminently  in  educational  mattere  than  did  any  other,  the 

first  scbotd  was  established  at  Boston  in  1A35.     This  was  the 

famwii  Boston  Latin  School,  first  presided  over  by  Philemon 

PamMnmt,  later  by  Eseldel  Cheever.  Oneyear 

later  Charleston  arranged  with  William  mth- 

Tgg^        ereO  "to  keep  a  school  for  twelve  montlis,  to 

begin  the  eignth  of  August,  and  to  have  ;C4o 

this  year."     Later  schools  were  established  at 

Salem,  Dorehester,  Cambridge,  Roxbury,  and 

Braintree,     They  were  all  in  a  sense  secondary 

■cfaools  since  axlmission  to  them  presupposed  at  least  soma 

sHghtlaxnrledge  of  the  English  language.    Since  even  so  much 

proficiency  was  not  by  anv  means  the  rule  with  the  children 

of  the  colooy,  the  general  court  in  1647  framed  th«  m^t 


important  school-law  of  our  whole  history.  This  law  marks 
a  tremendous  step  forward;  so  far  forward  in  fkct  that  its 
enforcement  was  practically  impossible. 

Yet  has  this  law  been  the  model  for  a  vast  amount  of  sub- 
sequent legislatioxi,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  mother  of  all 
our  school-laws.  It  contained  all  the  essentials  of  the  purest 
democracy.  The  teacher  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  people 
and  paid  by  the  people  "to  teach  all  such  pupils  as  shall  re- 
sort to  him,  to  write  and  read,"  without  a  snadow  of  class 
distinction.  Nor  was  the  law  simply  permissive;  it  was  man- 
datory as  well,  requiring  that  schools  be  established,  and  that 
a  fine  of  ^£5  await  those  communities  that  failed  to  observe 
its  edicts.  There  was  to  be  an  elementary  school  for  towns  of 
fifty  families,  and  a  grammar  school  for  those  of  100  families. 
But  like  so  many  laws  enacted  since  its  day,  this  one  had  its 
weak  point,  well-nigb  ruining  its  usefulness.  The  fines  were 
too  small.  The  town  disposed  to  do  so  could  pay  its  fine 
much  cheaper  than  it  could  keep  its  school,  and  many  were 
disposed  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  Boston 
alone,  of  all  the  towns  within  the  colony,  complied  fully  with 
the  law  of  1647  during  all  the  yean  that  it  was  on  the  statute 
books. 

Within  the  Connecticut  Colony  schools  were  established  at 
Hartford  as  early  as  1639,  and  it  is  even  probable  a  year  ear- 
lier at  New  Haven,  and  in  other  towns  soon  after.  The  other 
New  England  colonies  were  much  later  in  the  establishment 
of  schools. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Uiddle  West  the  settlers  came 
from  the  Eastern  States  across  the  moimtains,  and  those  in- 
stitutions  which    had   taken   long   yean   to 
evolve  in  the  older  states  were  adopted,  ready 
(Jcntral       made,  in  the  newer.     The  federal  government 
MafaM         encouraged  this  adoption,   including  in  the 
"*"•"        oflSdal  act  which  incorporated  the  Northwest 
Territory  (from  which  the  older  states  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  were  formed)  the  following 
clause:  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
themeansof  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."     These 
were  no  idle  words.    Altho  not  intended  to  be  mandatory  in 
any  narrow  sense,  they  were,  nevertheless,  prophetic.     No 
newly  occupied  country  in  the  whole  world's  history  has  ever 
seen  schools  established  so  neariy  coincident  with  the  Snt 
settlements,  nor  schools  of  so  high  an  order  in  so  short  a  time. 
In  some  respects  it  has  even  passed  the  earlier  settled  region 
to  the  Bast.     Its  schools  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
children  of  school  age,  both  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades.    It  has.  too,  a  larger  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  makes  a  greater  annual  expenditure  for  school 
purposes. 

Institutions  for  secondary  and  higher  education  flourish 
particularly  in  the  Central  States,  which  have  also  been  pre- 
eminently the  home  of  coeducation,  the  first  college  in  the 
country  admitting  both  sexes  being  that  of  OberUn,  while 
the  lower  schools,  almost  without  exception,  have  been  co- 
educational from  the  start. 

The  South,  altho  in  some  parts  settled  early,  has  been  slow 
in  establishing  an  organized  system  of  public  schools.     In  tha 
earlier  yean  this  was  due  largely  to  a  prevailing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  private  schools,  or  education  within  the  family  by 
means    of    tuton.     As    a    consequence,    the 
poorer  classes  were  not  educated,   or  wen 
Tht  forced    to    attend    the     so-called     "pauper 

gi_A|,  school."  There  were,  however,  many  private 
"""*"  schools  and  academies  of  a  high  order  through- 
out the  South,  and  those  who  were  able  to  pay 
found  educational  opportunities  in  abun- 
dance. Especially  was  this  true  of  the  rarls,  for  the  South  was 
a  leader  in  the  founding  of  seminaries  tor  them.  It  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  states  took  up  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  masses,  but  since  then  they 
have  struggled  with  it  most  manfully  in  the  face  of  odds  not 
equaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Many  conditions 
have  made  the  problem  difficult.  First,  the  region,  never  a 
wealthy  one,  had  been  impoverished  by  the  tremendous  ex- 
pense of  a  war  fought  within  its  own  confines.  Second, 
6,000,000  of  totally  uneducated  colored  people  were  freed 
and  left  upon  their  hands  for  assimilation  and  some  form  of 
education.  This  involved  the  setting  up  of  a  double  system, 
with  all  the  extra  expense  which  such  a  plan  involves.  Third, 
the  population  is  largely  rural,  necessitating  a  greater  outlay 
of  money  to  bring  the  school  to  every  child  than  is  the  cose 
where  the  population  is  more  urban.  Fourth,  no  part  of  the 
country  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  population  within  the 
limits  of  school  a^e  as  bos  the  South — a  most  encourat^ng 
fact  from  some  points  of  view,  but  perplexing  to  the  finanoen 
of  public  school  problems. 

Prior  to  1870,  however,  every  Southern  state  had  made 
constitutional  and  legislative  provisions  for  free  schools  and  a 
general  system  of  education.  In  twelve  cities  the  schools 
were  under  some  form  of  state  contnd,  eight  had  provided  for 
county  supervision,  normal  schools  had  been  started  in  six, 
agriciutural  and  industrial  colleges  in  a  still  larger  number, 
and  in  the  large  cities  progress  akd  been  made  in  grading  the 
schools.  It  is  true  that  the  North  had  helped  in  this  work 
through  the  Peabody  and  other  fimds,  and  the  federal  govem- 
mentnad  extended  its  aid;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  labor  and 
funds  came  from  the  South  itself.  Considering  that  but 
thirty  yean  h^ve  elapsed  since  its  educational  machinery  wa; 
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leaDr  started,  magnificent  proeren  has  been  made.  The 
percentage  of  total  population  enrolled  in  tbe  schools,  as  well 
as  of  cmidran  of  school  age.  has  doubled  in  that  time;  tbe 
actual  number  oC  puinls  attending  school  more  than  quad- 
rupled; ten  days  have  been  added  to  the  school  year;  and  the 
per  capita  expenditure  for  school  purposes  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  In  proportion  to  its  wealth,  the  South  to-day 
taxes  itself  more  heavily  for  its  schools  than  does  the  great 
western  portion  of  the  country,  tho  not  as  yet  quite  so  heav- 
ily as  the  North  and  East.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  progress 
made,  much  is  still  to  be  done  before  the  schools  of  the  South 
are  upon  the  same  footing  of  general  excellence  as  those  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  country. 

Unlike  the  great  central  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  the  territory 

farther  west  was  not  occupied,  altho  admirably  suited  for 

agricultural  purposes,  and  promising  permanent  homes  from 

the  very  tieginmng.     It  was,  rather,  taken  possession  of  by 

civilisation,  through  a  series  of  unrelated  mi- 

srations  to  particular  localities  far  removed 

T1|a  crom  other  settled  tenitories,  &om  which  oen- 

_.^         ters  of  popuUtion  little  frontaefs  were  sent  out, 

W«W         (jjitU  the  settlements  have  now  little  wholly 

unoccupied  land  between  their  borden.    This 

peculiarity  of  occupation,  and  particulaily,  in 

some  instances,  the  reasons  underiying  the  special  migrations, 

have  influenced  educational    development  to  some  extent; 

but  in  the  end  the  result  has  been  the  same  as  in  the  Eastern 

portions  of  the  country,  and  to-day  we  find  the  public  school 

a  flourishing  institution,  even  in  the  remotest  comers  of  this 

vast  western   domain.     Its  schools  rank  high.     Altho  but 

thinly  setUed,  the  region  enrolls  a  greater  percentage  of  iu 

population  (five  to  eighteen  yean)  m  its  schools  than  does 

any  other  part  of  the  country.     In  its  expenditure  for  school 

purposes  it  is  generous,  exceeding  any  other  portion  of  the 

country  in  per  capita  outlay. 

As  the  grammar-schools  throughout  the  early 
colonies  declined  in  efficiency  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new  institution 
was  coming  to  the  front,  providing  a  means  of 
education  that  was  far-reaching.  This  was  the 
academy,  the  successor  of  the  old  grammar- 
school,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  high 
school.  From  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry,  it  was 
the  undisputed  leader  in  secondary  education, 
and  altho  now  in  a  sense  deposed  by  the  public 
high  school,  the  academy  has  not  outlived  its 
usefulness.  In  their  inception,  academies  were 
of  two  general  classes:  (i)  The  local  academy, 
which  aimed  to  do  little  more  than  to  supply  the 
educational  needs  of  its  immediate  neighborhood; 
and  (2)  the  academy  of  a  more  pretentious  type, 
with  a  course  of  considerable  breadth,  drawing  its 
students  from  a  wide  field.  Those  of  the  former 
class  were  frequently  but  ephemeral,  while  many 
of  the  latter  possest  considerable  endowment, 
and  were  estaolished  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
The  academy  was  essentially  a  private  institu- 
tion, but  as  will  be  shown  later  in  many  instances 
received  such  substantial  recognition  from  the 
state  as  to  warrant  its  being  included  under  the 
public  school  system.  So  closely  did  the  early 
academies  resemble  their  predecessors,  the  gram- 
mar-schools, that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
first,  either  as  to  time  or  place.  The  first,  how- 
ever, to  become  incorporated  was  one  which  was 
fotmded  in  Philadelphia  in  1753,  through  the 
efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  first  to  mcorporate  was  the  Phillips  Acad- 
emy at  Andover,  started  in  1778,  tho  not  char- 
tered until  two  years  later.  Phillips  Academy  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  founded  at  about  the  same 
time.  Dummer  Academy  was  the  third  to  be 
chartered  in  New  England,  being  incorporated  in 
178a,  tho  its  history  begins  in  1 7  6 1 ,  when  Lieuten- 
ant-governor Dununer  bequeathed  his  mansion 
and  330  acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  school.  Two  years  later  the  school 
was  opened  at  Byfield,  Mass.  Because  of  the 
celebntvof  its  first  master,  Samuel  Moody,  it  may 
rightly  be  called  the  mother  of  the  New  "England 
academy.    For  nineteen  years  Master  Moody 


managed  this  school,  and  made  it,  says  Charles 
Hammond, ' '  the  best  tvpe  of  an  English  grammar- 
school  that  had  existed  on  American  soil  since  the 
days  of  Ezeldel  Cheever." 

The  common-school  system  of  the  U.  S.  is  in 
most  of  the  states  organized  under  four  different 
units  of  administration: 

I.  The  school  district  is  the  smallest  umt  in  school  admin- 
istration and  the  most  democratic  feature  in  the  entire  polit- 
ical organisation.  Under  the  earlier  odoniat  oonditioos  it 
arose  most  naturally.  In  some  form  or  other, 
the  district-school  system  exists  to-day  in  a 
g^mol  great  majority  of  the  states.  In  Maine,  Neir 
g     1^  Hampshire,    Vermont,    Massachusetts,    Hew 

v/vnenU  Jersey,  ana  Indiana,  it  has,  however,  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  township  system. 
In  numy  other  states  (as,  for  instance,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Illinois,  tbe  Dn- 
Icotas,  and  the  uppCT  peninsula  of  Micfaigan)  tt'eidats  akm^ 
side  of  the  township  system.  In  some  states  the  district  is 
primarily  a  subdivision  of  the  town  or  township;  in  othen,  at 
the  county.  In  neariy  all,  the  voters  within  the  district  elect 
the  school  officers  and  levy  taxes,  tho  in  some  those  functiona 
are  performed  by  the  oounty. 

s.  The  township  and  the  incorporated  dty  are  the  units  in 
school  organisation  which  are  ust  superseding  the  district. 
Consolidation  in  school  matters  is  as  crying  a  question  as  it  is 
in  manuf^uie  and  finance,  and  will  fierhape  prove  a  greater 
blessing.  The  township  organisation  is  but  a  merger  of  dis- 
tricts with  practically  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  were 
invested  in  each  of  the  original  districts.  The  officeis  are 
chosen  at  the  annual  town-meetings  by  all  the  electon,  or. 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  township  is  the  unit  of  school 
government,  and  the  schools  are  made  uniform  throughout 
Its  extent.  It  is  less  formally  democmtic  and  more  fully 
centralized  than  the  system  which  it  is  superseding,  and  has 
the  advanta^  of  forang  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  town- 
ship to  contnbute  to  the  support  of  tbe  schools  in  the  poorer 
communities,  thus  bringing  about  a  more  uniform  standard 
of  excellence.  But  a  comparatively  few  states,  and  those  for 
the  most  part  among  the  older  ones  (Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana),  have 
compulsory  township  ormnisation  by  legislative  enactment. 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  aboush  the  district  system 
(188s),  and  was  followed  by  New  Hampsbiie  (1886},  Ver- 
mont (1891),  and  Maine  (1893). 

In  at  least  twenty  other  states — Qmnecticut,  Florida, 
(jeorgia^  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louiaana,  Michinn,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota. 
Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin — there  is  permissive  legislation 
looking  toward  some  form  of  school  centxalization,  tho  in  most 
of  them  it  is  as  yet  being  carried  out  to  only  a  slight  extent. 

f.  Throughout  the  South,  the  county  has  been  the  general 
umt  in  aU  forms  of  government,  and  consequently  the  basis  of 
school  administration.  As  a  result  those  functions  which 
were  in  the  earlier  times  in  New  Bngland  lieifuiuied  by  the 
district  school  board,  such  as  the  examination  and  appoint- 
ment of  teachera,  providing  school  buildings,  and  aaaag 
school-funds,  etc.,  are  the  duties  of  the  county  oJDficials. 

4.  The  state  is  the  supreme  unit  for  general  school  legisla- 
tion. Beyond  this  it  hardly  goes,  tho  where  a  state  board  of 
education,  or  its  equivalent  under  any  title,  is  maintained,  it 
exercises  some  administrative  powers.  In  no  sense,  however, 
does  the  state  exercise  supervisory  powers  over  the  actual 
work  of  instruction,  since  in  many  states  it  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  for  the  state  superintendent  of  instnictioa 
to  pay  even  brief  visits  to  all  tbe  schools  within  his  Juiisdio- 
tion  in  the  course  of  his  term  of  office. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centtuy ,  public 
elementary  education,  supported  by  taxation,  had 
been  established  in  all  parts  of  the  cotmtry.    The 
first  city  to  establish  a  public  high 
g^^^^   school  with   a   two   to   four  vears' 
M1II.MLHI111    course  of  study  was  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1821.     Previous  to  1840  six  other 
cities,  all  but  one  in  New  England, 
had  established  similar  schools:  Portland  (1821) ; 
Worcester   (1824);  New  Bedford   (182T);  C^am- 
bridge  and  Tatmton   (1838);  and  Philadelphia 
(1839).     Within   the  next  decade    seven   more 
high  schools  had  been  added  to  the  list  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  one  fNew  Orleans,  1843) 
in  the  South,  and  three  (Cleveland,  1846;  Cin- 
cinnati,   1847;   and  Toledo,  1849)  in  the  North 
Central. 

The  number  of  students  receiving  secondary 
instruction  (the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  year's 
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CoMiiON  School  Statistics  or  thb  Unitbd  States 


1869-70 

1879-80 

1889-90 

l899'-I900 

1903-3 1 

X903-4  • 

I.—Gtntral  SUMslies 
Total  population 

»  38.558,371 
<  I3.055.443 

6,871,533 

1 

17.83 

S7-0O 
4,077.347 

$9-3 

133.3 

539.053.433 
44-7 
78.4 

'50,155.783 
'  15.065,767 

9.867.505 

19.67 

65.50 
6,144,143 

63.3 

130.3 

800.719.970 

531 

81. 1 

'63,633,350 
'  l8,543.>oi 

13.733.581 

30.33 

68.61 
8.153.635 

64.1 

134.7 

1.098.333.735 

S9.» 

86.3 

»75.6o3.5«s 
'31,404.3" 

15.503.110 

30.51 

^  7».43 
10.633.773 

68.6 

144. 3 

1.534.833.633 

71.8 

99  0 

'79.900.389 
•33.65s.001 

16.009.361 

30.04 

70.67 
il.054.S03 

69.3 

147.3 

1.637.405.037 

71.8 
X01.7 

'81.14x.246 
•33,038.748 

16.356.038 

30.0X 

11.3x8,356 

69.6 

146.7 

1,660,507.716 

73.1 

X03.  X 

I'enons  s  to  i8  years  of  age 

Pupils  enrolled    (duplicates    ex- 

Per  cent  of  total  population  en- 
rolled   

Per  cent  of  penons  s  to  i8  years  of 

Average  daily  attendance 

Relation  of  same  to   enrolment 
(per  cent) 

Average    leniftb  of    schod  term 
(days)   

Total  number  of  days  attended 
by  all  pupils 

Average  number  of  days  attended 

by  each  person  5  to  i8 

Average    number    attended,    by 

Male  teachers 

77.53? 
133,986 

133.795 
163.798 

135.535 

«38.397 

136.588 
396.474 

117.03s 
33».>5i 

113.744 
341.498 

Whole  number  of  teachers. . . 

Per  cent  of  male  teachers 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male 

300,515 
38.7 

386,593 

363.9" 
34.5 

433.063 
39.9 

$46.53 

38.93 

348.379 

$550,069,317 

449.»87 
36.0 

$4998 

356.789 

$643.903."8 

455.343 
aso 

$50.96 

41.54 
.^_,     357.637 
$685,101,343 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female 

teachers  * 

Number  of  schoolhouses* 

116,313 
$130,383,008 

178.333 
*«09.S7I,7i8 

$343,531,791 

U.—Finaneial  StatisHcs 
Reoeuits: 

funds  and  rents 

$7,744,765 
»6.345,333 
97,333,436 
11,883,393 

$9,153,374 

3'.8f6.240 

149.486.84S 

33.340.130 

$I3.I03.s8l 

40.4SS.8iS 

173.730,858 

35,347.865 

$10,193,093 
43,553,969 

193.' 15.794 
33.173.139 

Prom  local  taxes 

$143,194,806 

$119,765,989 

$'51,637,119 

$'79-133995 

and  rents 

67.9 
8.3 

4.3 

17.3 

68.0 

X0.6 

4.8 
16.1 
69.0 

XO.  I 

•        3-7 
15.3 
69.3 
II. 9 

State  taxes 

All  other  sources 

Expenditures: 

For  sites,  buildings,  furniture, 
libraries,  and  apparatus  . 

$36,307,041 

91.836.484 
33.463.190 

$35,450,810 

137.687.746 
41.836.051 

$46,389,074 

157.110,108 
48,058,443 

$49,453,169 

167,834.753 
55.938.105 

and  teachers 

t37.833.s66 

»S5.94».973 

$63,396,666 
1.64 

$78,094,687 
t.56 

$140.506.7 15 
3.34 

$314,964,618 

3.84 

$151,457,635 

J. 15 

$373,316,117 
3.36 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  popiila- 

Bxpenditure  per  pupil  (of  average 

attendance): 

$3.3. 

11.36 

3.76 

$3.33 

11.95 
3.93 

$4-19 
14. 31 

4.3s 

$4.37 

For  salaries 

$9-38 

$9.10 

14.83 

4.94 

Total  expenditure  per  pupil . 

tiSSS 

$13.71 

$17.33 

$30.3I 

$11.75 

$14.14 

Per  cent  of  expenditure  devoted 
to — 

18.6 
6S.4 
16.0 

16.5 
64.0 

«9-5 

9.0 
14.0 

1** 
61.5 

19.1 

9-7 
15. 5 

18. X 

Salaries 7. ' 

S9-7 

71.6 

61.4 

A-rerage  expenditure  per  day  for 
each  impu  (cenU): 

For  salaries 

7.0 
II. 8 

7.0 
9-7 

Foff  all  purposes 

16. 5 

1  The  fignrrs  for  this  year  are  subject  to  correction. 
'  United  Stales  census. 


'Estinuted.  •  Including  buildings  rented. 

^Several  states  are  not  included  in  this  average. 
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Statistics  op  Sbcondart  Education,  1903-4 
Imtmctors  at$d  studtnts  in  puUic  high  schools  and  in  privalt  kigh  icAoots  and  acadtmitt. 


Public  Hiob  Schools 

Private  Sbconpart  Schools 

Statb  or  Tkrutort 

Num- 
ber 

Secondary 
teachers 

Secondary 
students 

Num- 
ber 

Secondary 
teachen 

Secondary 
students 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

United  States 

7,130 

1S.835 

13.935 

a66,039 

369.769 

1.606 

4,05  < 

S.S15 

51.599 

5i.8e8 

1.635 
507 

3.89s 
411 

3.467 

893 

I.17S 

6,461 

899 

6.!i| 
i,ot8 

88,690 
13,614 
19.764 
115. no 
18.85 1 

118,390 
90.004 
99.403 

175.949 
96,800 

S89 
984 
993 

118 

'ill 

531 

743 
199 

1,351 

III 

1.134 

414 

91,658 
8,381 
8,831 
9.948 
3.481 

18.634 

South  Atlantic  Division 

7.997 

North  CenU«l  Division. . , 

19.063 

Western  Division , 

4. 1 13 

work  of  the  course  of  study)  was  823,335  i"  i904» 

as  against   367,001  in   1890.     The  number  has 

more  than  doubled  in  fourteen  years.     Of  these 

pupils,    653,804    were    enrolled    in 

Matiatiia     p^olic     institutions,     and     169,431 

^^~^r*    m  private  institutions  and  in  pre- 

^JrJ^ff' paratory     departments    of    institu- 

tions    for    higher    education.     The 

public  high  schools  enrolled  77  per 

cent  of  the  entire  number  of  seeondary  students. 

Secondary   students   constituted   a   uttle   more 

,  than  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1904, 

having  increased  from  0.59  per  cent  in   1890. 

The  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  public  high 

schools  and  in  private  schools  of  the  same  grade 

was  36,326. 

The  mcrease  in  public  high  schools  has  been 
very  rapid  in  recent  years.  In  1890  there  were 
3,536  such  schools,  and  in  1904,  7,330.  Of  the 
students  in  the  public  high  schools  333,038  were 
studjring  Latin;  364,923,  algebra;  11,158,  Greek; 
176,039,  geometry;  251,397,  history;  and  43.052. 
chemistry.  The  number  studying  Latin  in  1893 
was  39  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  students 
attending  public  high  schools,  and  in  1904  the 
percentage  had  increased  to  50 . 8 1 .  The  value  of 
the  school  property  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
U.  S.  amounts  to  nearly  $158,000,000;  that  of 
private  schools  of  the  same  grade  amounts  to 
about  $70,000,000.  About  one  half  of  the  private 
schools  are  controlled  by  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

The  federal  government  at  Washingfton  has 
never  attempted  any  control  over  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  states,  and  in  this  respect 
offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  continental  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  need  of  some  national 
agency  which  should  act  in  an  advisory  relation 
to  the  schools  of  the  country,  collect  statistics, 
and  serve  as  an  educational  clearing-house,  was 
early  felt,  however;  and  in  1867,  upon  motion  by 
James  A.  Garfield,  who  delivered  at  the  time  an 
address  which  was  a  masterly  review  of  American 
education  and  its  needs,  Congress  passed  a  bill 
establishing  a  department  of  education,  placing 
Henry  Barnard  at  its  head  as  commissioner. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  bureau,  annual  re- 
ports containing  from  800  to  3,500  pages  have 
been  issued  in  addition  to  nearly  300  separate 
volumes  and  pamphlets  of  the  greatest  value 
upon  a  great  variety  of  educational  topics.  The 
annual  reports  contain,  besides  detailed  statistics 
covering  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  special  chapters  upon  the  history  and 


philosophy  of  education  in  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
countries,  and  other  subjects  invaluable  to  the 
student. 

Nine  colleges  were  established  during-  colonial 

times.      These  were:  Harvard  University,  1636; 

William  and  Mary  College,  1693;  Yale  College, 

1701;    Princeton    University,    1748; 

-vjj^^     University   of   Pennsylvania,    1751; 

™~|^     Columbia   University,    1754;  Brown 

TTnlTenitlM  Uniyersitv,    1764;   Rutgers   Collep. 

1766;  and  Dartmouth  College,  1769. 

Before  the  year  1800  no  less  than 

thirteen  others  were  established,  making  a  total 

of  twenty-two  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 

century.     The  following  table  shows  the  number 

of  colleges  and  tmiversities  established  by  decades 

for  the  various  geographical  divisions  of  the  U.  S. : 


N.At- 
lantic 

S.  At- 
lantic 

S. 
Cen- 
tral 

N. 
Cen- 
tral 

West- 
ern 

Total 

1880-89 

il^l::::::: 

1850-59 

1840-49 

1830-39 

1890-99 

1810-19 

1800-9 

13 
15 

8 

't 
9 

19 

9 
10 

3 
3 

13 

11 
x6 

'1 
8 
4 
5 

1 

90 
37 
94 
31 
40 
18 
13 
9 

II 
6 
6 
7 
7 

9a 
i 

Total 

73 

67 

79 

191 

S8 

449* 

>  Thirty-four  of   these  were   maintained  by  the  vaiioua 

states. 

The  foUowinjf  table  shows  the  states  and  terri- 
tories maintaining  universities  in  1903.  together 
with  the  year  of  establishment,  and  the  number 
of  stjidents  in  each  for  the  years  1875  and  1903 : 

Statb  Univbksitibs 


Alabama. 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado. 
Georgia.. 
Idaho.... 
Illinois . . . 
Indiana . . 

Iowa 

Kansas... 


Date  of 
Founda- 
tion 


1831 
1879 
1868 
1877 
1785 
1889 
1868 
1890 
1847 
'8^  I. 


1875 


Stu- 
dents 


71 
69 
134 

909 

339 
134 
145 


Fac- 
ulty 


't 

34 

7 

10 


^ 


I90S 


Stu- 
dents 


306 
1.080 
J.057 

9?S 


347 
3.300 
1.985 

1.519 

i.SSO 
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Stats  Umitibsitiis — Continued 


T.oni«ian« 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minneaota 

Uissiaeippi 

Miaaoun 

Montana 

Nebnsloi 

Nevada 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South  Carcdina . 
South  Dakota . . 

Temwcaee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington .... 
West  Virginia . . 

Wfsconan 

Wyoming 


Date  of 
Pounda. 

J875 

Stu- 

Fac- 

denu 

ulty 

i860 

8 

4 

1867 

110 

9 

1837 

334 

44 

1868 

83 

30 

1848 

55 

9 

1840 

133 

33 

1895 

.86, 

35 

16 

1886 

1789 

67 

16 

1883 

5 

1870 

40 

17 

1876 

8 

180 1 

86 

13 

1883 

;iit 

11 

13 

1850 

i8»5 

336 

38 

1861 

•3 

1867 

1848 

316 

44 

1886 

TSKRITOalXS 


1903 


Stu- 
dents 


400 
4SO 

3,900 

3.700 
360 

1,681 
300 

3.356 
393 
651 
Soo 

1. 516 
470 

315 

4SO 

618 

1.300 

643 

600 

60  X 

900 

3,810 

30O 


,891 
1891 
1893 

■•• 

New  MesiCQ 

loe 

Oklahoma 

Total 

3.340 

470 

41.369 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance at  the  state  universities  increased  nearly 
twenty  times  (fourteen  institutions  added  dtuing 
the  period).  Six  out  of  the  ten  largest  tiniversi- 
ties  m  the  cotintry  (1903)  are  upon  the  list,  and 
more  than  that  ntunber  which  are  doing  work  of 
as  high  ^  character  as  any. 


schools  of  technology.  Comparing  1904  with 
iSgo,  the  total  ntmiber  of  men  had  mcreased 
from  44,926  to  86,006,  and  the  ntunber  of  women 
from  10,761  to  32,023.  Of  the  entire  number 
(118,029),  52,131  were  in  classical  coxu-ses  and 
13,009  in  other  courses  for  general  culture;  9,540 
in  general  science  courses;  and  2,196  in  agricul- 
ture, excluding  short-course  students. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  value  of 
property  possest  by  these  institutions  for  higher 
education  amovmts  to  $465,216,545.  Seven  of 
these  institutions  have  endowments  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  each;  and  eight  have  from  $2,000,000 
to  $5,000,000.  The  total  amotmt  of  benefactions 
of  aU  kinds  for  educational  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  philanthropic  purposes,  lor  the  year  was,  of 
course,  very  much  laiger  than  this. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  establishment 
of  the  first  college  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  only  oc- 
casional and  sporadic  attempts  at  specialization 
in  higher  education  had  been  made  in  America. 
It  is  true  that,  dtuing  the  later  years 
of    that    period,    some    few    special 


PrafanloiuJ 
Ednoatioii 


schools  for  each  of  the  so-called 
learned  professions  had  been  es- 
tablished, but  the  students  in  at- 
tendance were  so  few,  and  the  successes  so  mod- 
erate, as  to  argue  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  had 
not  as  yet  felt  the  need  of  special  preparation  on 
the  part  of  their  ministers,  physicians,  and  law- 
yers, beyond  what  could  be  had  in  the  academic 
institutions  and,  for  the  two  latter  professions, 
through  apprentice  work  under  some  competent 
practitioner.  The  earlier  colleges  had  courses 
especially  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pulpit, 
and  were  in  many  cases  primarily  established  as 
theological  schools.  The  application  of  their 
courses  to  the  demands  of  medical  or  legal  prac- 
tise was  not  so  direct,  tho  furnishing  a  broad 
fotmdation.     It   is   estimated   that   among   the 


Statistics  of  Hiobxr  Education 

1903-4 

"Sg 

z 

Professors 

AMD 

Instructors 

Studhktb 

Statb  or  Tbrritort 

Preparatory 

Collegiiitc 

Resident 
graduate 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

•5 

s 

(s. 

income 

t 

2 

3 

A 

S      1       6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

" 

United  States 

443 

15.343 

3,373 

35 ,630 

16,519 

67.475 

33,839 

4.343 

I.S74 

$99,378,516 

North  AtianUc  Division 

83 
70 

S» 
184 

37 

4.989 
1.576 
1.60 1 
5.91s 
I*a6i 

308 

303 

n' 
1.383 

308 

7.887        1.457 
3,965        1.869 
0.094        3-337 
14.571        7.685 

35.334 
6.793 
6.584 

33.800 
4.975 

3.377 
X.016 
3.360 
13.941 
3.345 

1.930 

447 
150 

487 
19 

8?^ 

304 

South  Atlantic  Division 

9.675,067 

North  Central  Division 

10,816.717 

Western  Division '. 

3.011,863 

The  total  number  of  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation reporting  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  1904  is  607,  of  which  121  admit  women 
only;  130  tiniversities  and  colleges  admit  only 
men  to  the  undergraduate  department,  and  313 
admit  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  43  schools 
of  technology,  24  report  women  among  their  un- 
dergraduates. The  total  number  of  students 
resident  at  these  institutions  in  1904  was  reported 
at  118.029.  Of  these.  71,817  men  and  24.413 
women  were  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men 
and  for  both  sexes;  6,341  were  in  colleges  for 
women;  14,189  men  and  1,269  women  were  in 


3,500  physicians  in  the  country  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  not  more  than  400  had  received 
medical  degrees,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  number 
of  lawyers  having  received  legal  instruction  in 
an  institution  of  learning  was  even  as  great  as 
that.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  covered  in  any  adequate  professional 
preparation  was  increased,  the  educational 
machinery  adapted  itself  to  the  new  demands, 
and  special  departments,  or  schools,  sprang  up 
wherever  the  need  seemed  to  be  the  greatest, 
some  in  connection  with  colleges  already  roimded, 
and  some  as  separate  institutions.    Theology 
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■was  first  to  enter  the  field,  with  medicine  second, 
and  law  the  last  among  the  three  great  professions. 
Pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  veterinary  practise 
followed  in  order,  until  we  have  to-day  upward  of 
500  institutions  preparing  specialists  m  these 
various  callings. 


instruction  (1782).  Nine  schools  of  medicine 
were  ia  operation  at  the  end  of  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1902  there  were 
154  such  schools,  of  which  123  are  "regular," 
10  eclectic,  and  31  homeopathic. 
The  ntunber  of  professional  schools,  students. 


'SumiART  or  Statistics  or  PRorsssioHAL  Schools  roB  1903-4 


Thbolooical 

Law 

MCDICAL 

State  or  Territory 

Schools 

In- 

•truct- 

ors 

Stu- 
dents 

Schools 

In- 
struct- 
ors 

Stu- 
dents 

SchooU 

In- 
struct- 
ors 

Stu- 
dents 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ISJ 

I.05S 

7.»9» 

9$ 

1,167 

14,306 

IS  9 

S.S59 

96.949 

SI 

91 
li 

6 

45} 

70 

j8i 

«9 

1,636 
8a9 
6>6 

3,19s 
113 

17 
so 
IS 

970 
170 

sU 

7» 

4.875 
S.I33 

S34 
5.937 

S»7 

ss 

94 
98 

63 

19 

1,048 
60  > 
644 

9.577 
381 

t^ 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Centxal  Division 

10,386 

Legal 
Ednoatioii 


The  first  religious  denomination  to  establish  a 
theological  school  was  the  Dutch  Reform  Church 
in  America.     This  was  in  1784  imder  the  direc- 
tion   of    Dr.    John    H.    Livingston, 

,_.„, 1^,  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Chtirch  of 

™°2g~  New  York  City.  Until  i8io  Dr. 
xa.  Bon  Livingston  taught  gratuitously  in 
connection  ■^th  his  pastoral  work. 
In  18 10  his  work  was  transferred  to  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. Two  other  theological  schools  were  es- 
tablished before  the  nineteenth  century,  one  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  at  Baltimore, 
and  another  by  the  United  Presbyterians  at  Ser- 
vice, Pa.  From  1820  to  iqos,  129  theological 
schools  were  founded  in  the  U.  S. 

The  first  law-school  in  the  U.S.  was  established 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1784,  by  Judge  Tappan 
Reeve,  and  was  conducted  there 
until  1833,  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued. Only  two  other  definite 
attempts  to  establish  schools  of  law 
were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Both  of  these  were  in  connection  with  colleges 
alreawly  established,  and  both  were  failures,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  immediate  discontinuance 
of  the  work.  The  first  was  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1791;  and  the  second  at  Colum- 
bia in  1797.  It  remained  for  Harvard  to  estab- 
lish the  first  law-school  of  permanency,  with  de- 
free-granting  privileges;  and  this  she  did  in  1817. 
'revious  to  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  of  law 
at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Maryland,  m  1812, 
had  formally  established  such  a  faculty  com- 
prising seven  instructors.  A  law  department  was 
first  established  at  Yale  College  in  1824,  tho  the 
LL.6.  degree  was  not  conferred  until  1843.  The 
University  of  Virginia  established  a  department 
of  law  in  1826,  and  it  has  been  in  continuous  oper- 
ation ever  since,  even  dtuing  the  four  years  of 
civil  war. 

The  first  medical  school  in  the  country  was 
established  in  1765  as  the  chair  of  medicine  of 
the  University  of  Pennsvlvania.  In  1767  a  sec- 
ond medical  school  was  established. 
This  was  not  in  its  origin  a  separate 
school,  as  its  predecessor  had  been, 
but  a  medical  department  in  connec- 
tion with  King's  College,  now  Colum- 
bia, at  New  York  City.  Harvard  was  the  second 
of  the  academic  institutions  to  provide  medical 


and  graduates  in  1904  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Theological,  153  schools,  7,392  students  (187  of 
these  were  women),  1,620  graduates;  law,  95 
schools,  14,306  students  (of  these  163  were 
women),  3,288  graduates;  medical,  152  schools, 
36,949  students  (including  1,188  women),  5,702 
gradtuttes-  dental,  54  schools,  7,3 2 «  students, 
2,192  graduates;  pharmaceutical,  63  schools,  4,4^7 
students,  1,308  graduates;  veterinary,  11  schooiis, 
795  students,  198  gradtiates. 

There  are  in  the  U.  S.  sixty-six  agrictiltural 
and  mechanical  colleges :  fifty  for  white  students, 
and  sixteen  for  colored.     Most  of  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  universities  and 
.     .    .,      .  colleges  already  considered.     A  few 
^^uaA         *"*  classed  with  secondary  institu- 
tions or  with  state  normal  schools. 


Sdvoatlon 


jj^j^^     These  sixty-six  institutions  are  en- 

^^*^  dowed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  2,  1862,  and  Aug.  30, 
1890.  In  1904  they  received  in  the  aggregate: 
from  the  states  and  territories  in  which  they  are 
situated,  (5,654,758;  from  the  income  derived 
from  the  land  received  under  the  g^ant  of  1863, 
$730,004;  and  from  later  land  and  money  grants 
^i>3iS>959-  The  federal  government  in  1904  con- 
tributed about  19  per  cent  of  the  income  of  these 
colleges,  as  compared  with  21  percent  in  1903. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  the  collegiate 
departments  of  the  institutions  for  white  students 
was  30,894  (18,743  men  and  2,151  women). 

In  the  institutions  for  colored  students  there 
were  2,328  men  and  1,936  women  in  the  prepara- 
tory departments,  and  only  373  men  and  299 
women  in  the  collegiate  ^departments.  Accora- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
Aug.  30, 1890,  no  part  of  the  money  received  iroxa 
the  endowment  provided  by  that  act  ($35,000  a 
year  to  each  state  or  territory)  can  be  appro- 
priated for  foreign  languages,  whether  modem  or 
classic.  This  instruction  is,  however,  provided  for 
out  of  other  funds.  The  total  value  of  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  these  institutions  is  $74,^64,424, 
of  which  $3,775,965  belong  to  the  institutions 
for  colored  students. 

In  1004  there  were  369  public  and  private  nor- 
mal scnools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. There  were  63,627  students  in  these  insti- 
tutions, 10,848  of  whom  graduated  at  the  close  of 
the  scholastic  year.     In  1890  there  were  178  in- 
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stitutions,  34,814  students,  and  5,337  graduates. 
The  total  number  of  students  has  nearly  doubled, 
while  the  number  of  sraauates  has 
Tn^km*    ^^°^^  than  doubled.     Besides  these, 
Tt^1ii<i»».    there  were  23,612  students  of  peda- 
-  -     -"     gogics  in  tiniversities,  colleges,  and 
high  schools  in  1904.    State  appro- 
priations for  public  normal  schools  in 
1890  amotmted  to  $1,31 2,419.     Current  expenses 
had   reached  $3,927,808,    and  expenditures   for 
buildings  (915,443.     One  hundred  and  forty-nine 
public  normal  schools  report  an  aggregate  of  $26,- 
914,535  as  the  value  of  their  school  property. 

In  1904,  149  manual  and  industrial  traming- 
schools  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  niunber  of  pupils  for  that  year  was  65,495 
(35'327  boys  and  30,168  girls),  and  the  current 
expenses  $1,480,685.  Edwin  G.  Dexter. 

Rb vsRBMCES :  Much  o{  the  statiitical  material ,  eapeaally  that 
having  to  do  with  the  present  organisation  of  foreign  school 
systems,  has  been  taken  direct  &om  the  Rtport  of  Ik*  V.  S. 
Commissiontr  of  Education,  lot  190^.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  material  for  the  U.  &.  Dexter's  History  of  Education 
in  tht  Unittd  Slalos  has  been  largely  drawn  upon.  Consult 
Tk»  Makitu  cf  Ik*  Middit  Schools,  by  Elmer  E.  Brown:  Th* 
it*anint  cfEducaUon,  by  Nicholas  M.  Butler:  Education  of 
th*  Gr*A  Ptofl*.  and  A  History  of  Education,  by  Thomas 
Davidson;  Eancalional  Rtfonn,  by  C.  B.  Eliot:  Education 
and  Ik*  larvr  LiU,  by  C.  H.  Henderson;  Tk*  Makint  of 
Cm—ns,  by  R.  B.  Hughes;  Public  Sckool  Systtm  of  Ik* 
Vnittd  Slat*s,  by  J.  M.  Rice;  German  Hightr  Schools,  by 
James  B.  Russell;  Cycloptdia  of^  Education,  by  A.  Sonnen- 
■chein;  BducaHon,  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

EDWARDS,  ALLEN  CLEMENT:  Member  of 
Parliament  (Liberal  and  Labor) ;  journalist;  bom 
1868,  E.  Knighton,  Radnorshire;  became  trade- 
union  official,  barrister-at-law,  author,  journal- 
ist. He  has  been  labor  editor  of  The  Sun,  and 
special  commissioner  for  The  Daily  News ;  elected 
to  Parliament,  1906,  for  Denbigh  District  (Na- 
tional Liberal).  Address:  4  Pump  Court  Tem- 
ple, London,  E.  C. 

EDWARDS,  ENOCH:  Member  of  Parliament 
(Labor);  president  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
Great  Britain;  bom  1852;  became  a  collier  and 
secretary  of  the  N.  Staffordshire  Miners'  Associa- 
tion in  1877.  He  went  to  Bturslem  in  1884,  and 
became  mayor  and  alderman.  He  has  also  been 
president  of  the  Midland  Miners'  Association, 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Hanley,  1906,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Miners'  Associations.  Address: 
Miners'  Offices,  Burslem. 

EIGHT-HOUR  DAY,  THE  (see  also  Eight- 
Hour  Philosophy  and  Eight-Hour  Day,  Prac- 
ticability OP.  For  statements  as  to  the  working- 
hours  of  different  countries,  see  Hours  of  Labor)  : 
We  consider  in  this  article  the  movement  to  re- 
duce the  hours  of  work  to  eight,  tince  in  all 
countries  the  effort  to  shorten  the  hoturs  of  labor 
has  held  a  day  of  eight  hours  to  be  at  present  the 
goal  to  be  stnven  for. 

I.  History 

The  history  of  the  short-hour  movement  begins 
in  England.  Thorold  Rogers  says  ("Six  Cen- 
turies of  Work  and  Wages, '  pp.  327  and  542) : 

It  is  plain  that  the  day  was  one  of  eight  hours.  .  .  .  The 
artizan  who  is  demanding  at  this  time  an  eight-hours'  day 
in  the  buildfng  trades  is  simply  striving  to  recover  what  bis 
•ooestor  worked  by  four  or  five  centuries  ago. 

Some  writers  deny  this,  but  even  according 
to  the  Statute  of  Apprentices   (5  Eliz.,  c.  4), 


when  the  hours  of  labor  were  to  be  twelve  in 
summer  and  during  day-light  in  winter,  two  and 
a  half  hours  were  allowed  for  meals, 
Enrland  "^^  t^^  ^"^  ^**  notoriously  not 
observed.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  is  good  evidence  that  the 
hours  were  growing  considerably  longer.  William 
Petty  {q.  v.),  whom  Karl  Marx  with  no  little 
reason  calls  "the  father  of  political  economy, 
and  to  some  extent  the  founder  of  statistics," 
says  that  in  the  last  third  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  a  ten-hour  day.  In  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centimes  we  come  to 
more  certain  facts.  From  1790  to  i8jo  the 
hours  were  practically  unlimited,  and  often 
even  for  children  fifteen  hours  and  over.  Those 
who  would  know  the  horrors  perpetrated  in 
England  during  tiiis  period  of  the  triumph  of 
absolute  laissez-faire  should  read  Karl  Marx's 
sketch  of  the  period,  in  the  first  volume  of  his_^ 
"Capital,"  based  on  documentary  evidence. 
Mills  were  often  run  day  and  night ;  children  were 
obtained  in  gangs  from  the  poor-law  guardians 
and  worked  in  two  sets,  lodged  in  sort  of  pens 
with  one  set  of  beds ;  one  set  of  children  occupying 
the  beds  while  the  other  set  worked,  and  vice 
versa.  The  children  were  carried  from  the  beds 
to  the  mills  and  from  the  mills  to  the  beds. 
Where  this  was  not  done  hours  were  over  twelve. 
Terrible  evils  resulted,  and  in  1796  a  board  of 
health  in  Manchester  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  in  the  mills,  the  investigation 
being  caused  by  the  statements  of  a  physician. 
Dr.  Aikin.  In  1802  the  elder  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  in  and  carried  a  bill  to  allay  the  worst 
evils.  It  accomplished  little,  but  furnished  a  prec- 
edent. It  applied  only  to  pauper  apprentices 
and  limited  tne  hours  of  only  the  little  children  to 
twelve  I  The  short-hour  agitation,  however,  had 
commenced.  Says  Sidney  Webb  and  Harold 
Cox's  "The  Eight-Hours'  Day"  (p.  15): 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  ordinary 
working-day  at  the  English  artizan  appears  to  have  varied 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  hours.'  In  the  new  industries,  such 
as  the  textile  manufactories,  the  employers,  being  free  from 
tiaditions,  often  exacted  a  still  longer  day.  Tne  London 
bookbinders  were  working  twelve  and  a  half  hours  a  day 
(fourteen  less  meal-times)  in  1780.  when  a  trade-union  was 
formed  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  an  hour  a  day. 

This  movement  became  successful  in  1786.  King  Geor^ 
III.  was  the  tint  employer  to  accord  the  boon,  which  he  did 
tothe  "finisher"  in  the  Royal  Library.  The  "second  hour" 
was  gained  in  r794,  and  another  half-hour  about  xSio,  after 
an  unsuccessful  strike  in  1806.  Eighty  years  ago,  therefore, 
the  London  bookbinders  had  won  for  themselves  the  ten- 
hour  day. 

In  181 5  another  parliamentary  inquiry  took 
place  and  an  act  of  18 19  forbade  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  nine,  and  fixt  the  hours 
of  children  of  nine  to  sixteen  at  seventy-two 
hours  per  week  exclusive  of  meal-times.  In  1824 
a  bill  was  passed  partially  giving  trade-unions 
tlie  right  to  organize,  and  from  this  time  agitation 
became  more  active.  In  1825  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  carried  through  Parliament  another  bill, 
making  legal  provision  for  a  Saturday  half -holi- 
day. Already,  however,  further  progress  was 
demanded.     Says  "The  Eight-Hours' Day": 

The  eight-hours'  dream  has  certainly  been  in  the  minds  of 
trade-umonists  in  England  ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  Com- 
bination Laws  In  1834.  and  has  recurred  at  every  season  <A 
reviving  industrial  prosperity  since  that  time. 

And  even  before  this  date  a  serious  proposal  to  reduce  the 
hours  al  factory  labor  to  eight  hours  was  apparently  made  by 
Robert  Owen  in  1817.  At  that  date,  wnen  even  children 
were  kept  at  work  in  the  textile  mills  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hour*  a  day,  the  proposal  of  an  eight-hour  day  must  have 
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aeemed  simply  abanid.  Robert  Owen  instituted  a  ragolu 
working-day  in  his  mills  at  New  Lanark  of  ten  and  a  half 
hours  net,  and  he  lived  to  see  an  even  shorter  day  made 
universal  m  the  textile  industry. 

In  1830  Richard  Oastler  {q.  v.),  "the  Factory 
King,"  became  converted  to  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  commenced;  and  for  eighteen  years, 
through  persecution  and  imprisonment,  carried 
on  his  agitation  tor  a  ten-hour  day. 

Faotorr  motto  was  "ten  hours  and  a 

T^^i.i.tZn  time-book."  He  accomplished  lit- 
Legiaiation  ^j^  however,  till  Lord  Ashley  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  q.  v.)  took  up 
his  cause.  In  1831  Sir  John  Hobhouse  secured 
an  act  forbidding  in  the  cotton  trade  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  under  twenty-one  by  night, 
and  all  persons  under  eighteen  over  sixty-nine 
hours.  In  1832  Tom  Sadler,  the  feictory  repre- 
sentative, moved  a  ten-hour  bill. 
.  In  1833  an  act  mainly  due  to  Lord  Ashley 
limited  the  hours  of  children  under  thirteen  to 
forty-eight,  and  enacted  severeil  advantageous 
subsidiary  provisions.  Agitation,  however,  went 
on. 

The  manufacturers,  too,  threw  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  factory  acts.  Most  of  the 
provisions  hitherto  applied  only  to  certain  trades 
like  the  cotton  trades;  but  in  1840  a  commission 
found  grievances  very  wide-spread,  particularly 
in  minmg,  where  men,  women,  and  children 
worked  half-naked,  eleven,  twelve,  and  often 
sixteen  hours.  This  produced  the  Mining  Act, 
which  forbade  the  employment  underground  of 
women  and  of  boys  under  ten. 

The  Act  of  1844,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
government,  classified  adult  women  as  "young 
persons,"  and  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
Mining  Act  to  the  textile  trades,  yet  left  so  many 
loopholes  to  the  manufacturers  that  they  scarcely 
opposed  it,  tho  even  Liberals  like  Cobden  and 
Bright  protested  against  most  of  the  factory 
acts. 

In  1847  was  enacted  the  great  ten-hour  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fielden.  It  enacted  a  ten- 
hour  day  for  both  men  and  women.  It  was  un- 
questionably a  great  advance,  and  yet  its  enact- 
ments were  so  often  avoided  that  in  1850  another 
bill  was  passed  to  try  and  enforce  its  provisions. 
Agitation  continued. 

In  i860  there  was  a  revival  of  the  nine-hour 
movement,  but  industrial  depression,  later,  made 
it  cease.  Beginning  with  1871,  however,  there 
were  numerous  strikes  for  a  nine-hour  day,  and 
by  1872  such  demands  had  been  granted  to  most 
skilled    artizaijs.     Legislation,    too, 

BeMnt      ^ent  on.     Omitting  minor  bills  the 

HUtorr  ■^*^*  °^  '^'^^  extended  the  factory 
^  acts  to  many  trades,  the  Act  of  1874 
reduced  the  hours  in  the  textile 
trades  from  sixty  to  fifty-six  and  a  half  a  week, 
the  Act  of  1878  codified  all  the  factory  acts.  In 
1878  and  1879,  however,  many  employers  under- 
took to  revive  the  ten-hour  day,  and  there  were 
many  strikes  (q.  v.).  In  1881  the  present  Social- 
ist movement  began  in  England,  and  by  1886  pro- 
duced a  strong  agitation  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
Says  "The  Eight-Hours'  Day"  (pp.  21-33): 

Durins  the  year  1888  the  movement  received  a  very  great 
impetus  from  the  growth  of  the  "  New  Unionism."  The  new 
sense  of  solidarity  In  the  ranks  of  labor,  which  was  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  matchmakers'  strike  in  1888,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion and  rapid  extension  of  trade-tmions  among  workers  who 
were  either  unskiUed  or  who  had,  for  other  reasons, 
hitherto  been  without  organization.  As  these  unions  were 
formed  usually  under  the  prevailing  Socialist  influence,  and 


especially  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  John  Buna  and 
Tom  Mann,  most  of  them  adopted  an  eight-hours'  btD  as  a 
part  of  their  program.  One  of  the  most  nourishing  ol  these 
new  unions,  the  "Gaa-worken  and  General  Laborer?  Union," 
demanded,  in  Nov.,  1888,  a  reduction  of  their  hours  from 
twelve  to  eight  per  day.  In  nearly  all  the  gas-works  in  the 
United  Kingdom  this  reduction  was  conceded  without  & 
strike,  and  in  many  cases  was  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase 
in  wages.  Such  a  signal  success  gave  an  immense  impetus  to 
the  general  eight-hours'  movement. 

The  International  Trade-Union  Congress  had  appointed 
the  ist  of  May,  1890,  for  a  simultaneous  international  demon- 
stration in  &vor  of  an  eight-houis'  law.  ...  It  was  decided 
to  hold  a  London  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May,  and  a  similar  decision  was  taken  in  other 
towns.  No  fewer  than  sixteen  platforms  bad  to  be  provided, 
and  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  were  present. 
Experienced  journalists  agreed  that  no  demonstration  for 
twenty  years  had  equaled  it  in  magnitude. 

Several  prominent  employers  granted  the  eight- 
hour  day.  Mr.  Rae's  "Eight  Hours  for  Work," 
published  in  1894,  collects  much  evidence.  The 
author  commenced  his  studies  of  the  subject 
merely  to  get  information.  His  conclusion  he 
thus  states: 

All  experience  indorses  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  hours  of 
labor.  .  .  .  The  available  evidence  is  unexpectedly  copious. 
and  its  teaching  is  unexpectedly  plain  and  uniform.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  I  have  found  it  impossible,  per- 
sonally, not  to  grow  a  stronger  and  stronger  believer  in  the 
eight-hour  day.  Shorter  work-hours  have  left  every  nation 
that  has  chosen  them  at  once  healthier,  wealthier,  and  wiser: 
and  the  shortening  to  eight  seems,  if  1  may  say  so,  to  be 
blessed  above  its  isredecessois.  AccorcHng  to  positive  expe- 
riences of  it,  the  eight-hour  day  has  been  almost  invariaoly 
fair.  .  .  . 

One  firm,  Messrs.  Watts  ft  Hanton,  say:  "The  habits  of  the 
people  are  changing;  there  is  a  greater  desire  for  home  life 
and  greater  longing  after  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
rendered  more  agreeable."  Mr.  Johnston,  flax-spinner  and 
ex-Mayor  of  Belfast,  says  that  under  the  long  hours  the  boys 
used  to  lounge  about  the  street  comers  and  frequent  the 
public  houses,  but  since  the  hours  were  shortened  they 
attended  reading-rooms  in  large  numbers,  and  when  tired  oc 
reading  would  amuse  themselves  with  games.  Mr.  C.  Wilson, 
manufacturer,  Hawick,  told  the  labor  commissioner  that  his' 
men  had  been  using  their  leisure  wisely,  and  had  improved 
during  the  years  they  have  now  enjoyed  it. 

Mood  &  Co.  state  explicitly  of  a  small  reduction  made  in 
their  works:  "  To  the  men  it  has  been  the  greatest  boon.  It 
has  had  the  most  material  effect  in  improving  their  health 
and  decreasing  the  amount  of  drunkenness,  which  before  the 
adoption  of  the  system  was  very  great  indeed.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  police  is  not  called  for  now  as  it  used  to  be." 
Messrs.  Johnson  of  Stratford,  after  four  years'  experience  of 
the  eight-hours'  system,  say  that  they  have  now  a  more 
intelligent  set  of  men,  and  that  the  men  and  lads  have  come, 
in  consequence  of  their  greater  leisure,  to  improve  themselves 
by  attending  technical  classes  in  the  evening. 

See  Hours  op  Labor. 

Next  to  England  came  Australia  in  agit&ting 
the  short-hour  movement,  and  with  such  success 
that  Australia  may  be  called  an  eight-hour 
country.  Our  account  is  abridged  from  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Cox's  "The  Eight-Hours'  Day": 

When  the  gold  discovenes  had  given  the  first 

great  impulse  to  the  growth  of  industry  in  Austra- 

fia,  the  usual  working-day  for  artizans  seems  to 

have  been  ten  hours.     During  the 

AutralU  **'''y  prosperity  of  Victoria  artizans' 
wages  rose  to  a  fabulous  height,  and 
the  trade-unions,  instituted  on  Eng- 
lish models,  were  able  practically  to  impose  their 
own  terms.  ■  The  old  ideal  of  an  eight-hour  day 
soon  came  to  the  front. 

The  record  of  the  movement  in  Australia 
begins  with  a  public  meeting  held  by  the  stone- 
masons in  Melbourne  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
1856.  An  "eight-hour  leag^ie"  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  united  trades,  and  immediate  no- 
tice was  given  by  public  announcement  that, 
after  the  21st  of  April,  1856,  no  man  belonging  to 
the  unions  represented  would  work  for  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.     The  strength  of  the  artizans. 
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position  in  the  labor  market  at  that  time  was 
such  that  no  resistance  was  possible,  and  the  eight- 
hour  day,  thus  won  by  less  than  three  weeks' 
a^tation,  has  ever  since  been  general  among  the 
artizans  of  Melbourne.  The  a  ad  of  April  has 
annually  been  kept  by  them  .as  a  public  holi- 
day, and  is  now  known  as  the  Eight-Hour 
Day. 

Prom  Melbourne  the  eight-hour  movement 
quickly  spread  to  the  other  parts  of  the  colony,- 
then  very  sparsely  inhabited,  and  also  to  New 
South  Wales.  An  eight-hour  day  was  generally 
established  in  various  skilled  trades  in  Sydney, 
^thin  a  few  years,  but  by  no  means  universally 
adopted,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns.  Sub- 
sequently the  movement  spread  to  Brisbane, 
Adelaide,  and  most  of  the  towns  of  New  Zealand. 

At  the  time  when  the  Melbourne  workmen 
obtained  their  eight-hour  day  there  was  neither 
need  nor  possibiUty  of  securing  it  by  legal  enact- 
ment. A  royal  commission,  however,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1 88  a  to  investigate  the  sub;ect.  The 
evidence  taken  revealed  that  the  supposed  uni- 
versal sentiment  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  day 
had  not  sufiBced  to  protect  various  large  classes 
of  workers,  such  as  bakers,  shop  assistants,  and 
attendants  in  restaurants,  from  being  kept  at 
work  for  excessive  hours. 

As  a  result,  in  1885  an  act  fi^t  an  eight-hour 
day  for  all  women  and  boys,  and  provided  many 
other  labor  regulations. 

Both  in  Queensland  and  New  Zealand  bills 
establishing  a  normal  eight-hour  day  were  passed 
by  the  Lower  House  of  the  legislature,  which  is 
elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  but  were  rejected 
by  the  Upper  House,  representing  the  propertied 
class. 

The  eight-hour  movement  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  seems  to  have  arisen  first  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  revolution  of 
1848  was  a  decree  limiting  the  hours  of  labor. 

This  decree  (dated  March,  1848)  enacted  that 

the  hours  of  labor  should  not  exceed  ten  per  diem 

in  Paris,  and  eleven  per  diem  else- 

jum,^      where  in  "  Francef    It  was  modified 

Mimaam      .      ^j^^  j^^  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  Sept.,  1848, 

which  established  twelve  hours  net 
as  the  maximum  working-day.  This  hasty  legis- 
lation was  completely  ineffective.  No  inspectors 
were  appointed  or  other  means  taken  to  sectire 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

To  the  plutocratic  Caesarism  which  followed 
the  repubhc,  the  law  itself  was  altogether  repug- 
nant. It  was  not  explicitly  repealed ;  but  it  was 
ingeniously  made  inoperative  by  a  series  of  de- 
crees. 

With  the  advent  of  the  third  republic,  a 
change  came  over  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  May,  1874,  fifteen  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed to  control  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
1848  and  its  amendments.  In  the  same  year, 
and  again  in  1883,  more  stringent  factory  laws 
were  enacted  for  women  and  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Nov.,  1885,  an  administrative  cir- 
cular was  issued,  excluding  from  the  operation  of 
these  laws  all  workshops  where  only  human  labor 
force  was  used,  and  where  fewer  than  twenty 
workers  were  employed  in  one  building. 

The  law  of  1848  was,  however,  so  far  effective 
that  it  w^s  thought  necessary,  by  a  decree  of 
1889,  to  exempt  from  its  observance  laborers  em- 
ployed on  worics  executed  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  national  safety  and 
defense. 


In   Germany  the  demand  for  a  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  has  formed  a  part  of  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.     Meanwhile 
factory    legislation,    both     imperial 
The  Oflmum  ^^^  State,  has  to  some  extent  regu- 
2jqp^,      lated  the  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  this  has,  as  usual,  tended 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  men.     The 
law  of  ist  of  June,  1877,  with  the  amendments 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1887,  prescribed  a  maximum 
day  of  ten  hours  for  persons  under  sixteen.    But 
the  laws  were   very  imperfectly  enforced,   and 
mills  employing  young  persons  often  ran  eighty- 
four  hours  a  week.     Artizans  worked  eleven  and 
twelve  hours  a  day.     In  Leipsic  the  masons,  in 
1889,  carried  a  ten-hour  day;  but  this  was  a  local 
arrangement,  not  generally  followed. 

The  movement  for  an  eight-hour  day  exists 
chiefly  among  the  Social  Democrats,  whatever 
their  trade,  and  among  the  coal-miners.  In  188S 
the  coal-miners  in  Westphalia  struck  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  secured  the  intervention  of  the 
voung  emperor  in  their  favor.  Accordingly,  in 
Westphalia,  Silesia,  and  Saxony  the  miners  work 
only  an  eight-hour  shift  wherever  a  high  tem- 
perature prevails;  this  limitation  of  the  hours  in 
unhealthy  mines  was  adopted  by  the  Berlin  La- 
bor Conference  in  May,  1 890.  Many  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  mines,  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  Prussian  Government,  have  since 
received  the  boon  of  an  eight-hour  day.  Other 
trades  are  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

Switzerland  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  country  to  declare  in  its  very  con- 
stitution the  legislative  right  of  the  nation,  in  its 
political  organization,  to  limit  the  working-day 
even  for  male  adults.  Nor  has  this  power  been 
allowed  to  sleep.  The  Federal  Factory  Labor  Law 
of  1877  limits  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  for  all 
adult  labor  in  factories  or  workshops  to  eleven 
per  day,  and  to  ten  on  Saturdays  or  public  holi- 
days. 

During  1890  a  law  was  passed  limiting  the 
hours  of  railway  employees  to  ten. 

In   Holland,    Denmark,    Austria,    Italy,    and 
Spain  a  lar^e  number  of  the  labor  organizations 
adopt  an  eight-hour  day  as  a  part  of  their  pro- 
gram, and  such  a  measure   is  fre- 
nAgf       quently  pressed  upon  the  legislatures 
SnToneaa    °^  some  of  these  countries  by  the 
OoantriM    ™cib*rs   representing  the  working 
classes.     The   international   demon- 
stration of  the  ist  of  Mav,  1890,  was 
largely  participated  in,  not  only  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, but  also  by  Poland.     It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  generally,  as  regards  the  Continental  nations, 
that  wherever  the  wage-earners  are  organized  at 
all,  their  organizations  demand  an  eight-hour  law. 
But  labor  organizations  do  not  exist,  for  effective 
purposes,  among  any  but  a  minority  of  the  work- 
ers on  the  Continent. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  to  stave  off  the  demand  for  an 
eight-hour  law,  factory  legislation  of  the  ordinary 
type  is  being  everywhere  adopted  or  rendered 
more  stringent.  Belgium  and  Holland,  long  the 
fields  of  the  most  unrestrained  exploitation  of 
labor,  have  both  enacted  lengthy  codes  of  labor 
regulations;  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Austria,  the  law  is  being  strengthened ;  Rus- 
sia and  Denmark  and  Swecfen  have  entered  the 
same  path.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  such  as 
the  ramimum  age  for  children's  work,  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  employment  of  mothers  at 
the  time  of  childbirth,  and  the  prevention  of  ex- 
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cessive  overtime,  Engl&nd  has  already  lost  its 
honorable  lead  in  factory  legislation. 

The  short-hour  movement  early  developed  in 
the  United  States.  As  early  as  1806  the  organ- 
ized ship-builders  and  calkers  in  New  York  City 
sought  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  hours  to  ten.  By 
i8iS  strikes  for  a  ten-hour  day  were  numerous. 

The  hours  of  labor  at  that  time  seem  to  have 
been  about  twelve  per  day  for  artizans.  The 
textile  workers  were  less  fortunate.  The  working- 
day,  even  for  women  and  children, 
j^  often  began  at  4.30  a.m.,  and  went 

iTnit^j  ■<'.h>.  on  for  mteen  'hours.  Most  of  the 
uaiMaBWWi  jjg^  England  mills  ran  thirteen  hours 
a  day  all  the  year  round.  It  is  not 
generally  remembered  that  the  factory  girls  of 
Lowell,  in  the  classic  days  of  the  "Lowell  Offer- 
ing" (183J-40),  worked  seventy-eight  hours  per 
week.  In  1831  an  organization  of  working  men 
was  formed  at  Boston  to  secure,  among  other  ob- 
jects, a  ten-hour  day.  A  wide-spread  agitation  re- 
sulted in  innumerable  strikes,  few  of  which  were 
successful.  The  ten-hour  day  became,  however, 
general  in  Baltimore  between  183c  and  1840,35 the 
result  of  a  strike  among  the  laborers.  Shortlv 
afterward  President  Martin  Van  Buren  (Apru, 
1840)  proclaimed  that  the  working-day  in  the 
navy  yard  at  Washington  and  all  other  public 
establishments  should  be  reduced  to  ten  nours. 
This  led  to  a  general  adoption  of  the  ten-hour  day 
in  ship-building  establishments  which  has  been 
since  maintained.  In  1847,  however,  the  masters 
made  a  determined  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
revert  to  longer  hours. 

On  June  16,  1845,  a  large  mass-meeting,  at- 
tended by  5,000  persons,  was  held  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  led  to  similar 
action  elsewhere.  In  Oct.,  1845,  the  first  nation- 
al industrial  convention  in  this  country  was  con- 
vened at  New  York,  to  organize  concerted  action 
toward  the  same  end.  Mass-meetings  and 
strikes  for  the  ten-hour  system  now  became  very 
frequent,  and  in  many  cases  were  successful. 

In  1845  the  textile  workers  of  Massachusetts 

?:titioned  the  legislature  for  a  ten-hour  bill, 
he  first  legislation  on  the  subject  that  we  have 
been  able  to  trace  is  a  law  of  1849  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  providing  that  ten  hours  shall  be 
a  day's  work  in  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  paper, 
bagguig,  and  flax  factories,  and  masons  had  gen- 
erally won  the  ten-hour  day.  The  textile  opera- 
tives were  less  fortunate.  Some  of  the  mills  at 
Lowell  adopted  the  new  hours  in  1853,  but  as  late 
as  1 865  the  mills  at  Southbridge  were  still  running 
thirteen  hours. 

In  1866  the  National  Labor  Union  was  formed 
at  Baltimore,  and  it  was  this  body  which  grave  the 
first  great  impulse  to  the  movement. 

The  agitation  thus  set  on  foot  received  legis- 
lative recognition  in  Connecticut  in  1867,  when 
it  was  decreed  that  eight  hours'  work  should  be  a 
day's  lawful  labor  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

On  June  24,  1869,  a  bill  for  an  eight-hour  day 
was  introduced  into  Congress  by  General  Banks, 
whose  wife  was  once  a  factory  girl  at  Lowell. 
This  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  promptly  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  President  Grant,  and 
'  was  enforced  in  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  July  6th  of  the  same  year,  tho  the  em- 
ployees were  notified  that  the  government  would 
reduce  wages  one  fifth;  but  that  those  who 
so  desired  could  work  ten  hours  at  the  old 
'        rates. 

In    1869,  however,    the   so-called   eight-hour 


philosophy  was  formulated  by  two  Boston  men, 

Ira  Stewaird  and  George  E.  McNeill.     On  account 

of  the  extent  to  which  this  philosophy  has  affected 

the  American  labor  movement,  we 

Si^ht-Honi  ™">sider  it  in  an  especial  article.     A 

ji^!i^  Grand  Eight-Hour  League  had  been 
*^  formed  previously,  but  had  disap- 
peared, when  these  two  men,  with  a 
few  friends,  oiganized  the  small  but  influential 
Boston  Eight-Hour  League.  With  the  aid  of 
Wendell  Phillips  and  others,  they  succeeded  the 
same  year  in  securing  the  establishment  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, -^ 
the  parent  of  all  other  labor  bureaus.  Mr.  ^ 
McNeill  was  deputy  and  chief  manager.  The 
Bureau's  statistics  largely  aided  the  eight-hour 
movement.  Agitation  for  shorter  hours  became 
general.  There  were  numerous  strikes,  many  of 
them  successful.  Eight-hour  leagues  were  formed 
in  many  cities,  and  there  were  many  strikes; 
30,000  workmen  paraded  New  York  City  demand- 
ing the  eight-hour  day.  In  1874  Massachusetts 
enacted  a  ten-hour  law  for  women  and  for  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  industrial  depression  which  set  in  after 
1873  throughout  the  U.  S.  caused  the  question  of 
any  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  fall 
temporarily  into  abeyance.  The  great  railway 
strikes  of  1877,  and  other  labor  disputes  during 
this  period,  related  mainly  to  proposed  reductions 
in  wages.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
Knights  of  Labor  did  not  make  the  eight-hour 
day  at  first  an  express  demand.  Even  at  the 
General  Assembly  in  1878,  when  a  full  "Declara- 
tion of  Principles"  was  adopted,  the  eight-hour 
day  was  not  expressly  mentioned.  The  eight- 
hour  clause,  ""To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  by  a 
general  refusal  to  work  for  more  than  eight 
hours,"  was  apparently  added  about  1883. 
However,  a  vigorous  effort  to  institute  an  eight- 
hour  day  was  made  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  in 
the  sprmg  of  1886.  Bradstreet's  estimated  the 
number  of  strikers  for  shorter  hours  in  May, 
1886,  at  300,000,  of  whom  50,000  were  g^ranted 
their  demands,  while  150,000  secured  shorter 
hours,  generally  with  full  pay,  without  a  strike. 
But  on  June  13,  1886,  the  same  paper  estimated 
that  one  third  of  these  had  lost  wnat  had  been 
conceded  to  them,  and  predicted  that  a  still 
larger  number  would  lose  the  advantage  gained. 
The  great  meetings  held  at  Chicago  in  May, 
1886,  in  support  of  the  movement  were  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  anarchists  to  spread  their 
ideas,  and  this  led  to  the  so-called  Haymarket 
riot. 

During  the  years  1888  to  tS^o  numerous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  secure  an  eight-hour  day  in 
particular  trades  and  particular  localities,  and  at 
the  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  at  St. 
Louis  in  1888,  it  was  decided  to  hold  mass- 
meetingrs  in  every  city  on  the  eight-hour  question 
on  four  days  in  the  year,  including  July  4,  1880; 
Labor  Day,  Sept.  3, 1889;  and  Washington's  birth- 
day, Feb.  3  2,  1890. 

It  was  also  decided  to  strike,  trade  by  trade, 
for  the  eight-hour  day  on  each  ist  of  May,  one 
trade  at  a  time,  all  the  other  trades  being  pledged 
to  support  it  all  over  the  country.  The  carpen- 
ters were  chosen  to  strike  in  1890.  To  a  large 
extent  they  did  so,  and  in  many  cities  won  the 
eight-hour  day,  tho  in  some  where  they  won  the 
hours  were  subsequently  leng^thened.  In  18^1 
the  miners  were  to'  strike,  and  some  did,  but  dis- 
sensions prevented  a  general  movement.     Since 
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then  the  movement  has  taken  a  more  desultory 
form. 

For  more  recent  developments  and  the  present 
conditions  of  the  hours  of  labor,  see  Hours  or 
Labor. 

BI<»T-SOTnt  PHILOSOPHY,  THE  (see  also 
Eight-Hour  Day,  History  of,  and  Practica- 
bility of)  :  In  England,  Australia,  and  Europe  the 
eight-hour  movement  is  not  based  upon  any  one 
particular  economic  view,  but  is  favored  by  So- 
cialists, individualists,  and  trade-unionists,  on 
various  lines  of  argument.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  it  has  developed  historically  largely 
based  upon  a  so-called  "eight-hour  philoso- 
phy," brilliantly  stated  and  so  impressed  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  trade-union  movement  that  it 
has  colored  their  whole  history  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  philosophy. 

The  philosophy  was  mainly  developed  by  two 
men,  leaders  m  "the  Eight-Hour  League  formed 
in  Boston  about  i86p.  Ira  Steward  {q.  v.),  the  so- 
called  "founder"  ot  the  philosophy,  and  George 
B.  McNeill  (q.  v.),  its  brilliant  spokesman,  who,  as 
first  deputy  and  manager  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labor,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  the 
"father  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor," 
impressed  the  philosophy,  in  innumerable  labor 
addresses  and  articles  upon  the  whole  labor  move- 
ment. 

The  philosophy,  however,  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively written  out  by  Mr.  George  Guntou  (q. 
v.),  at  one  time  a  confidential  coworker  with  Mr. 
Steward  and  Mr.  McNeill,  who  received  Mr. 
Steward's  papers  after  his  decease,  and  upon 
them  largely  oased  his  Book  "Wealth  and  Prog- 
ress," tho  in  the  opinion  of  some  _  he  has  some- 
what misstated  Mr.  Steward's  ideas  and  has 
certainly  perverted  them  to  an  argument  for  pro- 
tection, utterlv  foreign  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Steward  and  Mr.  McNeill.  In  spite  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gtmton  has  lost  t^  confidence 
of  his  former  labor  friends,  we  are  still  largely 
indebted  to  him  for  a  summary  of  the  philosophy. 

It  mav  be  said  in  general  that  the.eight-nour 
philosophy  traces  almost  all  economic  ills  to  pov- 
erty, and  claims  that  to  gradually  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor,  thus  giving  men  opportunity  to 
realize  their  wants,  and  therefore  make  e£torts 
to  gain  higher  advantages,  is  the  one  way  to 
natorally  and  permanently  relieve  poverty. 

Sa3rs  Mr.  Gunton  in  "Wealth  and  Progfress,"  in 
stating  the  argument: 

The  chidf  detenmning  influence  in  the  general  nte  of  wages 
is  any  country,  class,  or  industry  is  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  inoat  expenrive  families  furnishing  a  necessary  part  of  the 
tupply  of  labor  in  that  country,  class,  or  industry.  .  .  . 

ne  laborer  cannot  and  wUl  not  work  for  less  than  that 
which  win  furnish  him  a  living.  He  will,  as  experience  shows, 
often  work  for  less  than  what  will  supply  him  with  exceptional 
comforts  and  luxuries,  but  he  will  not  continuously  work  for 
less  than  will  furnish  him  with  that  which,  by  constant 
repetitioa  and  force  of  habit,  have  become  necessities.  Before 
he  will  forego  these  he  will  refiue  to  work,  and  inaugurate 
strikes,  riots,  and  other  means  of  endangering  the  peace  and 
prosperity  G(  the  community.  .... 

This  explains  why  we  always  find  that  those  whose  families 
are  largest,  or  those  who  have  more  cultivated  tastes  and 
wants,  and,  therefore,  whose  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  the 
great  mass  of  their  class,  are  constantly  chafing  under  the 
pnasoic  of  their  unsatisfied  demands. 

It  being  thus  determined  that  wages  cannot  be 
much  higher  or  lower  than  the  standard  of  living, 
the  eight-hour  philosophy  next  asks,  What  de- 
termines the  standard  of  hving  ?  This  it  answers, 
in  Mr.  Gunton's  words,  as  follows: 


The  standard  of  living  in  any  community  will  be  high  or 

low  according  as  the  social  life  of  the  masses  is  simple  or 

complex,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  number 

of  trie  daily  wants  of  the  people  is  large  or 

wants        small.     It  IS  lower  in  Asia  than  in  Europe, 

lower  in  Europe  than  America,  lower  at  Five 

Points  than  on  Fifth  Avenue,  for  the  reason 

that  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  former  places  are  fewer 

and  simpler  than  those  m  tne  latter.  .  .  . 

But  if  the  standard  of  living;  is  governed  by  the  wants, 
the  question  that  next  arises  is,  w^hat  determines  the  wants  P 

Man  is  a  twofold  being.  He  has  a  physical  and  a  social 
nature,  and,  consequently,  he  has  social  as  well  as  physical 
wants.  The  latter  arise  from  his  animal  existence,  and  the 
former  from  his  social  relations.  Therefore,  his  physical 
wants,  like  those  of  the  lower  animals,  are  few,  and  mostly 
hereditary,  while  his  social  wants  are  acquired  and  have  no 
conceivable  limit.  ...  If  we  examine  the  history  of  man. 
we  shall  find  that  his  wants  are  few  or  many,  and  high  or  low, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
society  in  which  he  moves.  .  .  . 

TbMvfore,  how  to  increase  the  wants,  develop  the  chamcter, 
and  consequently  advance  the  wages  of  the  laboring  classes, 
ultimately  resolves  itself  into  the  question.  How  can  the  social 
opportumties  of  the  masses  be  enlarged  ? 

Now,  so  long  as  nearly  all  the  laborer's  time  not  occupied 
in  eating  and  sleeping  is  devoted  to  the  former,  as  at  present, 
no  commensuiate  oevelopment  of  the  latter  is  possible. 
Therefore,  the  first  condition  for  increasing  the  opportunity 
of  the  masses  to  develop  their  social  character,  and  thereby 
increase  their  natural  capacity  to  consume  wealth,  commensu- 
rate with  their  power  to  produce  it,  is  more  leisure.  By  leisure, 
however,  we  do  not  mean  merely  unoccupied  time.  Knf  orced 
idleness  is  unoccupied  time,  but  it  is  not  leisure.  The  masses, 
the  world  over,  have  a  great  deal  of  unoccupied  time,  but  it 
is  mainly  in  the  f  onn  of  idleness,  and  not  that  of  leisure.  Tho 
idleness  and  Insure  are  both  unoccupied  time,  the  economic 
and  social  influence  of  the  one  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  other.  Idleness  tends  to  impoverish,  dwarf,  and  degrade, 
while  leisure  tenc^  to  enrich,  develop,  and  elevate  character. 
It  is  very  important,  therefore,  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
leisure  and  idleness.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  do  if  we  observe 
their  essential  characteristics.  .  .  . 

The  immediate  and  most  important  question,  the  answer 
to  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  take  the  first  correct  step 
toward  preventing  enforced  idleness,  is  how  to  wisely  and 
permanently  increase  the  leisure  time  of  the  laboring  classes. 
To  this  question  we  are  now  in  a  position,  on  the  basis  of  sound 
economic  principles,  to  give  a  definite  and  emphatic  answer, 
which  is    reduce  the  hours  of  labor. 

In  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  as  the 
indispensable  BxBt  step  toward  promoting  industrial  and 
social  reform,  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  only  means  that 
will,  under  any  and  all  conditions,  tend  to  promote  that 
end. 

But  while  there  are  other  more  or  less  effectual  means  of 
promoting  the  same  end,  such  as  education,  free  lectures, 
public  libraries,  parks,  museums,  and  art-galleries,  these  are 
and  must. necessarily  remain  practically  ineffectual,  so  far  as 
lifting  the  commumty  from  its  present  industrial  and  social 
mire  is  Concerned,  unless  the  leisure  time  of  the  masses  is  in- 
creased. 

It  is  thtis  that  the  eight-hour  philosophy 
reaches  its  conclusion  to  concentrate  all  present 
economic  effort  on  reducing  the  hours  of  labor. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  ])hilos- 
ophy.  It  goes  on  to  show  how  a  reduction  in 
hours  will  also  employ  the  imemployed,  and  by 
setting  them  to  work,  and  giving  them  money  to 
sp«nd,  increase  their  consumptive  powers,  and  so 
still  more  raise  the  standard  of  living.  Says  Mr. 
Gunton  on  this  point  in  a  tract,  "The  Economic 
and  Social  Importance  of  the  Eight- Hour  Move- 
ment": 

The  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  system  would  tend  to  in- 
crease wages  in  two  ways:  first,  by  reducing  enforced  idleness: 
second,  by  creating  new  wants  and  raising  the  standard  of 
living,  "nie  immediate  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  an 
eight-hour  workday  would  be  to  reduce  the  working-time  of 
over  g,ooo,ooo  adult  laborers  about  two  hours  a  day.  This 
would  withdraw  about  x6, 000,000  hours'  labor  a  day  from  the 
market  without  discharging  a  single  laborer.  The  industrial 
vacuum  thus  created  would  be  equal  to  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  labor  nearly  so  per  cent.  In  other  words,  without 
increasing  either  our  home  or  foreign  market,  but  simply 
to  supply  the  present  normal  consumption,  it  would  create 
employment  for  9,000,000  laborers,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  able-bodied  paupera  and 
unemployed  laborers  in  America,  England.  Fiance,  and 
Germany.  In  thus  eliminating  enforced  idleness  it  would 
remove  the  first  great  obstacle  to  industrial  reform  and  social 
progress. 
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Again,  the  employment  at  i  ooo.oee  of  new  Ikbortn  woiuld 

neoesaanly  tend  to  increaae  the  number  of  constunsn,  and 

thereby  enlarge  the  market  for  commodities 

to  that  extent.     That  such  a  result  would  tend 

Ifbotl  of    ^  increase  wages  is  very  clear.     Altho  wage* 

av..*  ir.«_  would  not  necessarily  rise  in  the  same  prapor- 

snort  AOnn  ^^a  that  enforoed  idleness  is  reduced,  aU  the 

influences  would  be  in  that  direction.     It  is  a 

law  in  all  nature  that  the  power  of  primary 

forces  increases  directly  as  the  opposing  forces  are  reduced. 

Siace  enforced  idleness  is  the  most  powerful  obstruction  to  a 

rise  of  wages,  bv  removing  the  unemployed  the  difect  influence 

of  the  social  forces  which  tend  to  promote  the  rise  of  real 

wages  would  be  increased. 

Manifestly,  therefore,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  this  measure  would  be  to  remove  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
industrial  peace  and  progress,  and  prepare  the  way  for  in- 
creasing toe  natural  influences  which  tend  to  enlarge  the 
general  consumption  of  wealth  and  raise  wages. 

The  second  effect,  which  would  be  more  gradual,  permanent, 
and  far-reaching  in  its  nature  than  the  firat,  would  be  the 
result  of  the  increased  leisure  and  social  opportunity  upon 
the  social  character  and  consumption  of  the  masses,  mth 
the  removal  of  enforced  idleness,  and  its  degrading  influences, 
over  8,000,000  laborers  would  leave  their  work  each  day 
less  exhausted,  mentally  and  physically,  and  have  two  houra' 
more  leisure.  This  would  mean  so  much  positive  opportunity 
for  family  life  and  for  general  social  intercourse,  and  in  a 
much  fresher  and  more  cheerful  mood.  With  increased 
leisure  and  less  exhaustion,  the  laborer  will  be  continually 
forced  orattracted  into  new  and  more  complex  social  relations, 
which  is  the  first  step  toward  education  and  culture  in  the 
broadest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  term.  In  short,  it  means 
bis  gradual  introduction  into  a  new  social  environment,  the 
tmconscious  influence  of  which  would  necessarily  awaken  and 
develop  new  tastes  and  desires  for  more  social  comforts.  He 
would  naturally  begin  to  desire  more  wholesome  and  better 
appointed  homes,  more  literature,  entertainment,  and  a 
gr«iter  amount  of  general  social  intercourse,  not  to  speak 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvement  that  would 
necessarily  result  from  such  conditions.  The  purely  economic 
effect  of  this  would  be  little  short  of  revolution,  in  proixyr- 
tion  to  the  frequency  and  extent  with  which  the  new  desre* 
were  gratified,  the  development  of  which  no  power  on  earth 
could  prevent,  would  they  crystallise  into  urgent  wants  and 
necessities.  The  satisfaction  of  these  would  soon  become 
an  essential  part  of  the  standard  of  living  demanded  by  the 
social  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  therefore  would 
make  a  general  rise  of  real  wages  inevitable.  In  fact,  these 
are  the  only  kind  of  influences  which  ever  did,  or  ever  can, 
permanently  increase  the  general  rate  of  real  wages.  This 
mcreased  consumption  and  rise  of  wages  means  enlargement 
of  the  home  market,  and  thereby  making  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  capital  and  the  use  of  wealth-cheapening  machinery 
possible. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  main  points  of  the  eight- 
hour  philosophy  as  far  as  its  economics  are  con- 
cemed.  As  far  as  its  practical  program  is  con- 
cerned a  few  other  points  must  still  be  noted : 

I.  The  eight-hour  philosophy  claims  that  this  method  of 
raising  wages,  by  shortening  the  houra  of  toil,  is  not  only 
based  on  the  laws  of  economics,  but  suited  to  the  character  of 
all  abiding  progress,  in  that  it  can  be  introduced  without 
either  overturning  the  present  systeni  or  jeoijardizing  the 
reasonable  interests  of  employers,  until  all  working  people  be 
lifted  up  to  a  level  where  cooperative  methods  can  be  in- 
troduced and  the  wage  svstem  oe  gradually  replaced  by  one 
where  workmen  shall  oe  their  own  employen. 

3.  The  eight-hour  philosophy  claims  that  it  is  suited  to 
the  political  and  ethical  sense  of  working  men,  in  that  it 
teaches  them  to  look  for  advance  of  wages,  not  to  iKislative 
enactment  or  any  other  form  of  paternalism,  but  by  their 
own  efforts  in  gaining  the  shorter  day,  and  so  lifting  themselves 
up  tb  a  fuller  manhood. 

While  it  takes  this  position  it  recognizes  the  proper  place 
of  government,  by  asking,  as  the  first  step  in  securing  the 
short-hour  day,  that  government  establish  an  eight-hour  day, 
not  indeed  in  all  factories,  but  in  all  government  works;  thus 
showing  what  can  be  done,  what  an  eight-hour  day  means: 
making  it  thus  an  object  lesson  both  to  employera  and 
employees,  and  so  leading  the  community,  not  oy  law,  but 
by  example. 

3.  The  eight-hour  philosophy  recognises  that  while  in- 
dustrial progress  must  come  from  the  working  classes  lifting 
themselves  up  through  combination  to  highn:  standards  ot 
living,  the  power  to  combine  and  agitate  for  shorter  houra 
implies  already  a  degree  of  development.  Hence,  by  working 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  by  foDowiiig  the  deep 
principle  that  to  those  who  have  is  tpven,  it  hol&  that  the 
eight-hour  movement  will  develop  first  among  the  higher 
paid  artisans,  and  then,  through  their  gaining  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  will  reach  down  and  lift  up  those  at  present 
unable  to  organize  for  themselves.  Thus  the  eight-hour  phi- 
losophy has  always  sought  and  foudd  its  chief  nome  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  the  better  organized  trade-unions. 


Perhaps  the  whole  of  the  philosophy  may  be 
best  summed  tip  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Boston  Eight-Hour  League  at  its  convention  of 
187a,  drafted  by  Mr.  Steward  himself: 

Riscivtd,  That  poverty  is  the  great  fact  with  which  the 
labor  movement  deals; 

That  cooperation  in  labor  is  the  final  result  to  be  obtained; 
That  a  reduction  in  the  houn  of  labor  is  the  first  step 


in  labor  reform:  and  that  the  emancipation  of  labor  from  the 
slavery  and  ignorance  of  poverty  solves  all  cT    ' 
•that  now  most  disturb  ana  perplex  mankind. 


Btsrited,  That  we  demand  legislation  on  the  houra  of 
labor,  as  follows: 

I.  An  amendment  to  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  an  exclusive  right  to  make  oi^sell  shall  be  frnfeited 
when  persons  are  employed  in  manufacturing  an  article 
patented  more  than  eight  noun  a  day. 

3.  An  amendment  to  the  acts  of  incorporation  of  citiea 
and  towns,  requiring  them  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  rule  in  tiw 
employment  of  all  mechanics  and  day-laboren,  and  the  same 
houra  to  apply  to  the  same  class  of  work  for  the  state,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  persons,  firms,  or  corporation* 
contracting  with  the  state. 

3.  Manufacturing  corporation*  to  adopt  the  eight-hour 
system  or  surrender  their  cbartera. 

4.  All  persons  under  twenty-one  yean  at  age  to  be  em- 
ployed not  more  than  eight  houn  a  day. 

5.  Ewht  houra  to  be  made  a  legal  day's  work  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  written  agreement. 

Btsciwd,  That  this  legislation,  tho  affecting  directly  but  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  people,  will  establish  the  facta  most 
important  for  the  working  classes  to  learn; 

That  eight  houn  do  not  mean  leas  wages; 

That  men  are  never  paid,  as  a  rule,  according  to  wliat  they 
earn,  but  according  to  the  averajge  cost  of  living; 

That  in  the  long  run — witliin  certain  limits — ^less  hoiua 
means  more  pay,  whether  they  work  by  the  day  or  work  by 
thepiece; 

That  reducing  the  houn  increases  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages  as  well  as  the  amount  of  wealth  produced; 

That  dear  men  mean  cheap  productions,  and  cheap  men 
dear  productions; 

That  six  cents  a  day  in  China  is  dearest,  $3  a  day  in 
America  is  cheapest; 

That  the  moral  causes  that  have  made  $3  a  day  cheaper 
than  six  cents  a  day  will  make  higher  wues  still  cheaper; 

That  less  houn  mean  reducing  the  profits  and  fortune* 
that  are  made  on  labor  or  its  results: 

Hon  knowledge  and  more  caiHtal  for  the  laborer;  the 
wage  system  gradually  disappearing  through  higher  wages; 

Less  poor  people  to  borrow  money,  and  less  wealthy  ones  to 
lend  it,  and  a  natural  decline  in  the  rates  of  interest  go  money. 

More  idlen  working,  and  more  worken  thinking;  the 
motives  to  fraud  reduced,  and  fewer  calls  for  special  legisla- 
tion; 

Woman's  wa^  increased,  her  household  labor  reduced. 
better  opportumties  for  thought  and  action,  and  the  creatioa 
of  motives  strong  enough  to  demand  and  secure  the  ballot; 

Reaching  the  great  causes  of  intemperance — extreme 
wealth  and  extreme  poverty; 

And  the  salvation  of  republican  institutions. 


Rbpbkbncb*:  George  A.  Gunton.  WtMi  emi  Progms  (1S87) 
and  PrineipUs  of  Social  Economies  (1891):  George  B. 
McNeill.  Tk*  Labor  Maotmnl  (1886);  The  &st  Rtportt  of 


On  Massaekiuttts  Labor  Burtau.     (See  also  article  Pov- 

BRTY.) 

BIGHT-HOUR  DAT:   ntACTICABILITT  OP 

(see  also  Eight-Hour  Day;  History  op,  and 
Philosophy  of):  It  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish at  the  outset  between  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  effects.  There  are  few  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  in  which  as  much 
work  can  be  immediately  turned  out  in  eight 
hours  as  in  ten.  It  has  indeed  been  done,  by 
doing  away  with  irregular  attendance,  frequent 
pauses,  dawdling,  etc,  but  the  piece  system  of 
wage  remuneration  has  had  so  extensive  a,  sway 
in  this  country  that  it  has  squeezed  out  virtually 
all  wasted  time.  If,  however,  we  compare  the 
per-capita  product  of  an  eight-hour  day,  after 
the  lapse  01  several  months  or  years,  with  that 
obtained  at  present,  say,  in  a  ten-hour  day,  may 
not  the  change  stimulate  {>roduction  and  yield 
even  a  larger  quantum  of  material  goods?  Any 
person  who  has  carefully  studied  the  results  of  the 
historical  tendency  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor 
will  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  and 
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for  the  following  reasons:  Shorter  hours  in 
modem  industry  mean  (i),  increased  physical 
efficiency,  and  (a)  greater  intelligence  and  in- 
ventiveness among  the  wage-workers,  and  (3)  pro- 
mote a  purer  family  life,  which  in  turn  means 
better  trained  workmen  and  fewer  paupers, 
tramps,  and  criminals,  to  be  maintained  out  of 
the  national  product. 

The  fact,  however,  that  numerous  trades  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  hours  of  work  without 
suffering  a  corresponding  reduction  in  compen- 
sation does  not  demonstrate  that  similar  results 
would  follow  upon  a  general  reduction  of  hours 
throu^MUt  all  mdustry.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  advantage  of  a  single 
trade  in  the  way  of  high  wages  or  short  hours  may 
be  won  at  the  expense  of  fellow  workmen  in  other 
trades.  In  the  case  of  the  carpenters  and  ma- 
sons it  is  clear  that  tmless  they  did  as  much  work 
in  eight  hours  as  formerly  in  ten  the  cost  of  build- 
ings would  be  increased  and  laboring  men  would 
foot  the  bill  by  paying  higher  rents.  If  all  trades 
should  succeed  in  reducing  hours,  without  in- 
creasing the  average  hourly  output  so  as  to  main- 
tain production,  tiie  result  would  be  a  general 
increase  in  prices;  in  other  words  a  loss  m  real, 
effective  income.  - 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  particular  trade  that  has 
won  a  shorter  day  has  really  improved  its  position 
even  tho  it  may  have  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  daily  rate  of  wages;  for  by  such  reduction  in 
working- time  it  may  have  sacrificed  an  increase  in 
earnings  that  it  could  otherwise  have  obtained. 
If  it  merely  maintains  wages  at  the  prevailing  rate 
in  a  period  of  rising  prices  and  wages,  it  has  suf- 
fered a  loss  in  real  income,  since  its  earnings  will 
buy  less  in  the  market. 

Again,  an  increase  in  wages  is  often  won  at  the 
expense  of  increased  idleness  in  the  trade,  so  that 
the  support  of  unemployed  members  of  the 
union  may  eat  up  the  whole  increase  in  earnings. 

These  considerations  show  that,  in  the  long 
run  and  taking  all  industries  in  the  aggregate,  no 
general  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  is  possible 
without  a  resultant  loss  of  real  wages,  unless  pro- 
duction is  maintained.  If  any  one  econoinic 
principle  passes  unquestioned,  both  among  polit- 
ical economists  and  business  men,  it  is  the  prin-*?, 
ciple  that  wages  in  the  aggregate  and  in  the  long 
tun  depend  upon  product. 

There  are,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  rule  in 
industries  affording  monopoly  profits.  This  class 
of  industries  is  a  very  large  one  and  is  every  day 
increasing  in  number.  It  embraces  virtually  all 
the  industries  classed  under  the  head  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  which  by  virtue  of 
their  exclusive  sites  or  rights  to  land,  public  high- 
ways, etc.,  are  natural  monopolies.  Another 
large  class  of  industries  possess  special  privileges 
in  the  way  of  patents,  etc.,  which  afford  them 
monopoly  profits.  And  lately;  there  has  come 
into  prominence  the  immense  interests  enjoying 
profite  beyond  those  prevailing  under  free  com- 
petition, simply  because  the}^  possess  sufficient 
capital  to  destroy  competition — the  so-called 
capitalistic  monopolies.  Inasmuch  as  these  mon- 
opoly profits  exceed  the  normal  or  usual  profits 
in  industries  where  competition  is  free,  they 
could  be  reduced  without  expelling  capital  and 
thus  diminishing  employment.  If  workingmen 
are  strongly  enough  organized  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands, tbey  can  obtam  a  reduction  in  hours  in 
these  numerous  industries  yrithout  fearing  an  ulti- 
mate increase  in  prices  to  rob  them  of  their  gain. 


But  even  in  industries  wherein  free  competition 
has  restricted  profits  to  the  normal  rate,  it  is  en- 
tirel;^  possible  for  working  men  to^ 
BadnatloB   obtaiin  an  advance  in  wages  or  a  re-* 
ofHonrs    Auction  in  hours  without  affecting 
Heed  Hot    P"'*^-     ^"t  •*  ''"U  be  at  the  expense 
Badnee      of. the  smaller  employers,  who  are 
Produetioii  '^^^'^  *"**  °f  busmesB  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  inabihty  to  pay  in- 
creased wages  out  of  their  meager 
profits.     The  whole  tendency  of  labor  organiza- 
tion and  higher  wages  has  in  fact  been  to  favor 
the  large  and  well-equipped  estabUshment  at  the 
expense  of  small,  inefficient  employers,  with  the 
ultimate  result  of  making  profits  bear  the  cost  of 
higher  wages.     But  it  has  also  promoted  the  cen- 
tralization of  industry  and  the  growth  of  capi- 
talistic monopolies  mentioned  in  a  previous  para- 
graph. 

In  the  third  place,  working-time  may  be  short- 
ened without  causing  higher  prices  or  reductions 
in  wages,  by  the  adoption  of  improved  machinery 
or  processes.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
America  that  the  high  cost  of  labor  has  always 
stimulated  the  invention  and  adoption  of  labor- 
saving  machinery;  and  it  may  be  urged  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  that  they 
would  so  promote  the  education  and  intelligent 
interest  of  wage- workers  as  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  useful  inventions  that  enrich  the  commu- 
nity. 

What  has  been  the  experience  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  whidi  has  led  the 
way  in  such  state  legislation  ? 

The  Massachusetts  Act  of  1874  provided  a  penalty  of  $50 
for  any  owner  or  manager  of  a  manufacturing  estabUshment 
who  ■  wilfully  employed  a  woman  or  minor  for  more  than 
tenhouraa  day,  or  sixty  hours  a  week."  The  word  "wilful" 
however,  furrushed  employers  with  a  convenient  means  of 
escape,  which  with  other  defects  made  it  almost  inoperative 
for  several  years.  In  1870,  however,  the  word  wilful" 
was  struck  out.  and  in  1880  additional  amendments  so 
strengthened  the  law  as  to  make  it  fairly  effective.  Em- 
ployen  who  had  opposed  the  law  from  the  outset  now 
made  strong  efforts  to  secure  its  repeal,  representing  that 
their  expenses  of  production  were  so  greatly  enhanced  that 
they  were  unable  to  compete  with  rival  factories  in  the 
nci^boring  commonwealths  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
which  were  operated  eleven  or  eleven  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 
They  submitted  their  books  to  show  that  the  labor  ccet  of  their 
goods  had  increased  almost  proportionately  with  the  forced 
reduction  of  hours.  While  they  ooiiJd  not  prevail  upon  the 
l^slature  to  repeal  the  law,  they  succeeded  in  having  an 
otndal  investigation  of  the  question  made  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  L«bor. 

The  report  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  chief  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bureau,  vindicated  the  ten-hour  law.  Colonel 
Wright's  famous  report  of  188 1  declared  (p.  45  7)  that "  Massa- 
chusetts with  ten  hours  produces  as  much  per  man  or  per 
loom  or  per  spindle,  equal  gmdes  being  considered,  as  other 
states  with  eleven  and  more  hours,"  and  also  that  "wages 
here  rule  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  in  the  states  where  the 
mills  run  longer  time."  He  added:  "So  ta,r 
as  the  tables  show  there  is  no  reason  why 
Xmmi-       the  mills  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 

ahniettl'      Island,  New   Hampshire,  and    Maine  should 

—^^  ,  not  be  run  on  the  ten-hour  basis  in  harmony 

JSxpenenoa  with  the  system  in   successful   operation   in 

Massachusetts."      The  result  at  this  report 

was  that  opposition   to  the  law  died   away 

for  a   time  in    Massachusetts,    and    that   the   neighboring 

states  soon  enacted  similar  laws. 

From  that  time  to  this,  public  opinion  in  Massachusetts  has 
upheld  the  ten-hour  law,  and  approved  the  extension  of  its 
principles  despite  the  contention  of  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturers that  it  handicapped  them  in  their  competition  with 
rival  establishments  in  other  states.  Thus  as  late  as  189$ 
the  "  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Msniifstv 
turen"  in  a  series  of  articles  on  "Factory  Legislation  in  New 
England."  which  was  subsequently  reprinted  by  the  Ark- 
wiight  Club,  affirmed  that  "vast  sums  ol  Massachuaatts  capi- 
tal nave  gone  into  other  New  England  states,  driven  away 
from  home  by  the  advetse  conditions  created  by  legislation. 

Fortunately,  statistics  are  at  hand  which  afford  simple  but 
fairly  effective  tests  of  the  assertion  that  Massacbusette'  in- 
dustfie*  are  threatened  with  ruin  by  restrictive  labor  legisla- 
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tion.  In  the  fint  pbca.  Massachusetts'  cotton  industry,  the 
hniriivnni  chiefly  afiected  by  short- hour  lam,  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  that  ct  rival  states  in  the  North.  In  i8;o,  four 
yean  before  the  enactment  of  the  ten-hour  law,  Massachu- 
setts had  39.S  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  spindles  in  the  North 
Atlantic  states;  six  years  after  the  passage  of  that  law,  Massa- 
chusetts' proportion  was  45  per  cent;  in  1890  it  was  47-5 
per  cent,  and  in  igoo  53.5  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
clearer  proof  could  be  demanded  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  Massachusetts  short-hour  laws  at  1874  (sixty  hours  a 
week)  and  1899  (fifty-eisht  hours). 

Again,  that  the  maximum  industrial  efficiency 
of  a  community  has  been  reached  under  the  nine- 
and-a-half-hour  day  of  England  andMassachusetts 
may  be  questioned  in  view  of  numerous  successf  td 
experiments  with  the  eight-hour  day.  A  record 
of  these  experiments  wiU  be  found  in  the  books 
devoted  to  this  question.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  experiments  was  made  by  the 
large  machinery  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Mather 
&  Piatt,  of  Salford,  England,  who  employed  1,200 
workmen.  Their  reduction  in  hours  from  fifty- 
three  to  forty-eight  per  week  resulted  in  so  little 
diminution  of  the  output  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment decided  to  make  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
royal  arsenals.  But  for  the  most  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  the  eight-hour 
day  one  must  go  to  the  Australian  colonies,  where 
it  IS  nearly  universal. 

Once  more,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  destructive  effects 
upon  the  life  and  health-  of  wage-earners,  of  ma- 
chine methods  and  processes  of  utilizing  harmful 
materials. 

It  has  rarely  been  so  tersely  stated  as  in  these 
words  of  Professor  Clark  of  Columbia  University: 

If  you  want  a  man  to  work  for  you  one  day,  and  one  day 
only,  and  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  which 
he  IS  capable  of  performing,  you  must  make  him  work  for 
twenty-four  hours.  If  you  would  have  him  work  a  week  it 
will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  time  to  twenty  hours  a  day; 
if  you  want  him  to  work  for  a  month,  a  still  further  reduction 
to  eighteen  hours  a  day.  For  the  year,  fifteen  hours  a  day 
will  do;  for  several  years,  ten  hour^;  but  if  you  wish  to  get  ttie 
most  out  of  a  man  for  a  worldng  lifetime,  you  will  have  to 
reduce  his  hours  of  labor  to  eight  each  day. 

It  is  an  absolute  waste  to  have  the  workmen  in 
our  manufacturing  and  transport  industries  die 
as  young  as  they  do.  The  English  mortality 
statistics  (the  only  accurate  figures  that  we  pos- 
sess of  deaths  by  occupations)  show  that  the 
death-rate  of  occupied  males  is  almost  twice  as 
great  in  the  industrial  as  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Taking  1,000  as  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment, we  find  the  mortality  among  dock-laborers 
to  be  1,829  as  compared  with  604  among  school- 
masters. The  enormous  disparity  points  to  a 
most  unprofitable  organization  of  mdustry.  And 
in  the  U.  S..  according  to  the  tmanimous  testi- 
mony of  American  and  foreign  observers,  the 
working  men  are  worn  out  at  an  even  earlier  age 
than  in  England  or  elsewhere. 

A  French  authority  was  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  maximum  working-time  should  be 
eight  hours  in  all  branches  of  industry  wherein 
peculiar  con<Utions  exist,  such  as  the  employment 
of  children  or  women,  special  risks  of  danger, 

f)articles  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  etc.  "The 
imitation  of  hours  to  eight  per  day,"  he  says, 
"would  have  the  best  enects  upon  the  general 
health  and  mental  activity  of  the  working  classes 
and  would  diminish  their  chronic  sickness  and 
mortality." 

Dr.  lua  Sachnine  after  an  exhaustive  study 
(La  Joum^  de  Huit  Heures  au  Point  de  vue  de 
L'hygiene  et  de  la  Medicine,  Lyon,  1900),  con- 
cluaes  that  the  abnormal  sickness  and  mortality 


among  working  people  is  due  not  simply  to 
poisonous  or  noxious  substances  in  the  materials 
of  work,  but  also  to  fatigue,  which  affects  the 
nerves. 

Health  and  vigor  are  of  primary  importance 
to  any  body  of  workers,  and  whatever  policy  will 
promote  the  health  of  the  community  will  in  the 
long  run  prove  the  best  policy,  even  if  its  adop- 
tion may  temporarily  cut  down  profits.  The 
Massachusetts  cotton  industry  affords  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  not- 
withstandmg  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  part  of  the 
employing  classes.  For  as  a ,  result  of  Massa- 
chusetts labor  legislation  and  the  competition  of 
Southern  factories,  Massachusetts  factory  owners 
have  been  obliged  to  seek  the  latest  inventions 
and  improved  processes,  to  produce  finer  and 
more  attractive  goods.  As  the  Southern  mills 
have  naturally  begun  with  the  production  of 
coarse  grades,  the  Massachusetts  manufacturer 
has  endeavored  to  avoid  competition  by  confining 
himself  to  the  higher  grades.  This  has  of  course 
called  for  more  and  more  skill  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts  operatives  and  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  textile  schools.  The  grand  result 
is  that  Massachusetts  has  a  body  of  workmen  who 
have  leisure  to  appreciate  the  public  libraries 
scattered  throughout  the  state;  to  perfect  their 
technical  training  as  well  as  to  acquire  that  de- 
gree of  culture  and  knowledge  which  makes  an 
mtelligent  citizenship  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
imposed  by  that  citizenship.  What  American 
would  hesitate  in  choosing  between  this  system 
and  the  system  of  the  Southern  factory  villages, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  can  be  regained 
as  little  better  than  working  animals?  Even  as 
regards  the  production  of  material  goods,  it  is 
nothing  but  short-sightedness  to  regard  the 
Southern  industry  with  its  eleven-hotu"  day  as 
superior  to  the  Massachusetts  industry  with  a 
fifty-eight-hour  week. 

"rhe  objection  made  to  the  higher  system  is  that 
such  progress  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  profits. 
Every  capitalist  would  prefer  to  continue  his  ma- 
chinery in  use  until  it  is  entirely  worn  out,  and 
with  large  profits  such  as  are  made  now  in  the 
South  he  will  do  so.  But  diminished  profits  in 
Massachusetts  have  made  the  Massachusetts  man- 
ufactttrers  the  leaders  in  improving  machinery  and 
methods.  It  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
progress. 

In  discussions  of  the  shorter-hours'  question  it 
is  usual  to  refer  to  the  moral  aspects  and  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  a  shortening  of  the  working 
time  upon  the  home  life  of  wage-earners,  their 
pleasures  (and  more  particulany  their  use  of 
liauor),  and  in  general  their  disposition  of  the 
aaded  hours  of  leisure.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  well-grounded  distinction  can  be  made  between 
the  moral  and  economic  effects,  for  any  chan^ 
that  improves  the  morals  of  a  community  will  m 
the  end  produce  an  increase  in  the  amotmt  of 
material  goods  made  by  that  community.  The 
family  furnishes  the  really  fundamental  education 
of  the  growing  generation — ^the  education  of 
character;  and  the  family  life  thus  really  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  the  rising  generation  as 
efiicient  or  non-enicient  wealth  producers.  If  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  does  promote  the 
growth  of  a  purer  and  better  family  lite,  it  will  un- 
questionably result  in  the  production  of  greater 
material  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  generation 
trained  under  its  influence;  nothing  else  in  fact 
will  so  effectively  diminish  the  vast  number  of 
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crimmals,  paupers,  and  idlers,  who,  in  the  present 
generation,  consume  the  people's  substance. 

Shorter  hours  improve  the  worker  and  there- 
fore also  increase  product  by  increasing  home 
life. 

A  veiy  httle  observation  serves  to  show  that 
home  life  can  scarcely  exist  in  a  family  whose 
bead  must  work  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a  day. 
For  two  or  three  additional  hours  must  be  spent 
away  from  home  in  traveling  to  and  from  work 
and  in  eating  luncheon,  and  that  leaves  the  work- 
man scarcely  more  than  his  sleeping-hours.  He 
may  as  a  result  see  his  children  once  a  week,  if  he 
does  not  have  to  work  on  Sunday.  The  wife's 
life  is  darkened  even  more  by  the  long-hour  day, 
especially  if  she  also  be  a  working  woman.  Even 
k  the  day  be  one  of  only  ten  hours,  she  must  arise 
as  early  as  five  o'clock  to  prepare  breakfast  for 
her  husbamd  and  herself  so  that  they  may  be  at 
their  work  places  at  seven.  Beginning  at  that 
early  hour  her  day  will  be  a  very  long  one. 

Long  hours  of  work  exhaust  the  toiler  and  unfit 
him  for  reading  or  light  social  pleasures  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  in  the  evening.  His  body  and 
mind  crave  excitement  and  drive 
Vig—i,  T.if^  him  to  the  saloon,  where  he  drinks 
heavily.  And  thus  the  very  appetite 
for  stimulants,  created  by  exhaust- 
ing hours  of  labor,  is  cited  in  certain  quarters 
as  a  fatal  objection  to  the  shortening  of  working- 
bours.  The  assertion  that  additional  leisure 
would  be  spent  in  drinking  and  carousals  is  fre- 
quently made  the  basis  of  argument  against 
shortening  the  hours  of  work.  And  of  course  it 
I  is  always  possible  to  adduce  numerous  instances 
of  such  results.  Unskilled  and  lowly  paid  labor- 
ers may  find  no  other  way  of  spending  their 
leisure,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  among  the  skilled 
craftsmen.  No  complaint  has  been  made  that 
carpenters  and  masons  are  now  more  addicted  to 
intoxicants  than  they  were  before  they  won  the 
eight-hour  day.  On  the  contrary,  the  impression 
everywhere  prevails  that  drunkenness  has  de- 
creased in  their  ranks  and  in  other  classes  where 
hours  have  been  shortened.  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  university  extension  lectures,  evening- 
schools,  and  public  libraries  can  be  explained  m 
no  other  way  than  by  the  increasing  participation 
therein  of  the  wage-workers.  The  following  Quo- 
tation from  a  letter  by  John  Mitchell,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  testifies  to  the  im- 
provement in  drinking-habits  wrought  by  the 
shorter  working-day: 

Yon  would  be  rarpriied  to  note  the  progran  thecokl-ndnets 
are  nuking  nnce  the  inauguration  ct  the  eight-hour  day 
three  yeanaga  In  many  places  they  are  organising  libiarie*. 
they  are  taking  a  greater  intereet  in  public  qoMtiom,  and  their 
fanuly  Ufe  hai  beoome  much  improved  and  sweetened.  For- 
merly when  tliev  came  home  in  the  evening  they  were  so 
ezlianstcd  that  they  felt  crotchety  and  cross.  Now  they  come 
booDe  in  better  time  and  can  always  afford  to  give  the  "  old 
woman **  a  smile.  But  above  all,  you  would  be  surprised  to 
note  what  this  change  has  wrought  in  the  mining  regions  in 
reducing  drunkenness.  The  eight-hour  day  is  the  greatest 
temperance  advocate  I  know  oC 

Outdoor  recreation  and  sports  have  thriven 
wonderfully  among  the  workmg  people  who  en- 
joy short  hours  and  have  contributed  much  to  the 
{ieneral  improvement  in  health  observed  in  recent 
years.  An  even  more  profitable  way  of  spending 
I  their  leisure  has  appeared  among  the  English  and 
Australian  working  classes,  whose  working-hours 
are  shorter  than  those  of  American  wage-earners, 
namely ,  home  gardening.  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
are  metropolitan  cities  with  the  largest  part  of 


their  population  in  suburban  homes.  The  wage- 
earner  by  leaving  his  work  early  in  the  afternoon 
can  easily  manage  to  live  in  a  cottage  of  his  own 
out  in  the  suburbs  and  can  keep  his  own  garden. 
It  has  been  said  that  "the  city  of  Melbourne  has 
a  wall  of  security  in  the  belt  ox  working-class  cot- 
tages by  which  it  is  encircled ;  and  the  pride  of  the 
modest  owners  in  their  little  home  and  garden 
diverts  them  not  merely  from  political  but  from 
convivial  temptations.' 

Thus  far  we  have  been  disctissing  what  may  be 
called  the  immediate  effects  of  the  eight-hour 
day.  Of  greater  importance  are  those  more  gen- 
eral and  remote  effects  that  will  be  manifested 
in  the  industrial  success  or  failure  of  the  next 
generation  of  workers  whose  training  and  edu- 
cation will  be  carried  on  under  the  shorter-day 
system. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  reduction  of  hours, 
by  diminishmg  the  amount  of  work  performed, 
would  create  a  demand  for  additional  workmen. 
Thus,  the  organ  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  conservative  trade-tmions  in  the  U.  S.  says  of 
the  eight-hour  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

If  we  can  sticceed  in  passing  this  bill  it  will  create  such  a 
demand  for  labor  as  was  never  experienced:  it  will  raise  wages 
and  give  a  boost  to  the  labor  movement  that  will  make  it 
respected  by  those  wlw  aie  its  antagonists. 

Among  working  men,  indeed,  the  favorite  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  shorter  hours  is  that  more  labor 
would  then  be  required  to  accomplish  equal  re- 
sults. It  is  believed  that  the  eight-hour  day 
would  result  in  the  absorption  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  unemployed,  who  are  constantly  tempted 
to  underbid  the  employed,  thereby  keeping  down 
wages,  as  well  as  usmg  up  large  funds  set  aside  by 
the  labor-unions  for  tne  maintenance  of  their  un- 
employed members.  Most  of  the  literature  in  the 
Eight-Hour  Series  published  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  emphasizes  this  particular 
effect  of  a  shorter  working-day.  (See  Eight- 
Hour  Philosophy.) 

It  looks  plausible;  but  it  must  not  be  hastily 
accepted  on  account  of  mere  plausibility. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  daily  worlong-time 
in  bakeries  is  reduced  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
that  in  order  to  maintain  the  supply  of  bread 
employers  must  engage  more  worlonen.  The 
number  of  persons  tmemployed  is  by  so  much 
diminished  and  the  number  of  constmiers  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Other  trades  will  therefore 
expect  an  increased  demand  for  their  goods,  and 
more  workmen  will  be  employed  to  meet  this  de- 
mand, until  the  unemployed  are  all  at  work  and 
everybody  is  happy.  So  easy  a  solution  of  the 
latx>r  question  is  evidently  based  on  a  fallacy 
somewhere,  else  it  would  long  since  have  met  with 
general  adoption.  In  the  case  of  the  bakers,  it 
will  be  recognized  that  the  employment  of  more 
men  will  increase  the  employers  wages  bill,  which 
must  in  the  long  run  be  made  up  by  higher  prices 
on  account  of  the  tendency  of  profits  to  uniform- 
ity in  all  industries.  But  if  the  price  of  bread  is 
increased  working  men  generally  will  have  less 
money  for  other  things;  their  purchases  of 
clothing,  furniture,  books,  etc.,  will  dwindle  and 
business,  in  these  industries  will  fall  off  until  in 
the  end  many  more  workmen  will  be  discharged 
than  were  originally  taken  on  by  the  bakers.  "The 
number  of  unemployed  will  be  greater  than  ever. 
This  is  because  the  aggregate  product  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  diminished. 
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As  a  remedy  for  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  therefore 
illusory.     If    any    one    is    inclined 
^iii  Vn*     to    scout   this   conclusion   as   mere . 
Howevep      "theory,"  let  him  study  the  labor 
Sm^oy  th«  1"^^*'°°    *°    Australia.     There    the 
VMBpIovcd  eight-hour  day  is  universal,  and  yet 
'    '      nowhere  else  m  the  world  has  dis- 
tress on  account  of  unemployment 
been  greater  than  it  was  in  Australia  in  the  long 
depression  of  the  nineties. 

The  eif  ects  of  reducing  the  hours  of  work,  there- 
fore, may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Production,  and  therefore  wages,  may  be 
maintained  without  the  employment  of  additional 
laborers  by:  (a)  "Hauling  in  slack  rope,"  i.  e., 
abolishing  intervals  of  rest,  dawdling,  irregular 
attendance,  etc.  (b)  More  intense  application  to 
work,  speeding  of  the  machinery,  etc.  (c)  The 
adoption  of  improved  processes  and  labor-saving 
machinery. 

2.  Production  may  be  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  workmen  at  the  expense 
neither  of  the  wag^-eamer  nor  of  the  consumer, 
by :  (o)  Eliminating  the  small  employer  and  con- 
centrating labor  in  large  establishments  which  can 
flourish  on  lower  rates  of  profit  by  reason  of  large 
returns.  (6)  Making  monopoly  gains  pay  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  production. 

3-  From  a  social  point  of  view,  production  will 
be  increased  by  any  change  in  industrial  organi- 
zation which  diminishes  the  number  of  idlers, 
paupers,  and  criminals.  Shorter  hours  of  work, 
Dy  allowing  higher  standards  of  comfort  and 
purer  family  life,  promise  to  enhance  the  indus- 
trial efficiency  of  the  wage-working  class  (im- 
proved health,  longer  life,  more  content,  and 
greater  intelligence  and  inventiveness). 

4.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  will  not 
abolish  the  problem  of  unemployment.  (See 
Hours  of  Labor.)  Adna  F.  Weber. 

ELBERFELD  SYSTEM:  Attention  has  been 
widely  attracted  to  the  methods  of  poor  relief 
adopted  in  Elberfeld,  and  copied  in  many  German 
cities.  In  1833  the  Prussian  Government  au- 
thorized each  commune  in  the  DOsseldorf  circle 
to  take  charge  of  its  own  poor  relief,  but  until 
1850  the  old  system,  founded  upon  that  of  the 
French  Empire,  remained  in  vogue.  A  system 
in  the  charge  of  wealthy  individuals  was  then 
tried,  but  proved  very  costly.  At  the  instigation 
of  Daniel  von  der  Heydt,  a  banker  of  Elberfeld, 
the  existing  scheme  was  authorized. 

For  poor-law  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into 
546  sections,  each  section  consisting  of  about  300 
people.  Every  fourteen  sections  constitute  a  dis- 
trict. Over  each  section  is  placed  an  almoner; 
and  over  each  district,  which  has  fourteen  almon- 
ers, is  appointed  an  overseer.  All  these  officers 
are  under  the  control  of  a  central  committee  of 
nine,  of  which  the  mayor  is  ex-officio  president, 
four  members  are  town  councilors,  and  the  other 
four  are  ordinary  citizens.  The  546  almoners 
and  thirty-nine  overseers  ate  unpaid,  but  aJl  is 
under  city  control. 

The  duties  ot  the  almonen  are  extensive  and  precise. 
Every  penon  needing  relief  makes  application  to  the  almoner 
of  his  own  district.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  almoner  to 
institute  full  and  particular  inquiries  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  He  is  also  required  to  keep  himself  con- 
stantly informed  so  long  as  the  applicant  may  continue  to 
need  relief.  Every  fortnight  the  fourteen  almoners  at  each 
district  meet  under  the  presidency  of  the  district  overseer;  the 
reports  of  each  are  then  considered,  and  the  minute-book  pie- 


pared  for  the  Central  Committee.  That  committee  also  meets 
lortaightly  on  the  day  following  the  meeting  of  the  almoners 
and  overseers.  The  small  size  d  the  sections  enables  each 
almoner,  without  difficulty,  to  make  himself  thorou^ily 
familiar  with  all  the  distress  of  his  district,  and  with  every 
exaggerating  or  favorably  modifying  circumstance  connected 
with  it.  Being  a  citizen  and  not  a  paid  official,  be  has  no 
interest  but  to  state  the  facts  as  plainly  as  may  be,  and  to  see 
to  it  that  the  relief  shall  be  such  as  is  best  suited  to  the  neces- 
sities of  each  case.  Relief  is  granted  according  to  a  fixt  and 
uniform  scale,  which  is  so  framed  as  to  secure  that  only  the 
minimum  necessary  for  bare  subsistence  is  supplied  to  the 
applicant  and  his  family.  Any  small  sums  he  may  earn  are 
considered  and  deducted  so  as  to  bring  his  rate  of  reHef  to 
the  standard  minimum.  One  of  the  instructions  of  the 
almoner  is  that  he  is  bound  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  se- 
cure employment  for  those  who  may  be  in  receipt  cf  relief. 

But  while  relief  is  thus  strictly  limited,  much  more  is  really 
done.     For  the  almoner  coming  to  know  the  comparatively 
small  section  over  which  he  is  assigned,  and  there  being  de- 
veloped a  civic  interest  in  his  work,  he  is  able 
to  help  the  needy  in  rrumy  ways  before  they 
Littlo         come  m  need  of  money  relief.     He  helps  tin 
Tathars      unemployed  to  find  work,  the  sick  to  obtain 
xauieri      niedi<al  attendance;  to  the  beginner  in  dis- 
sipation he  gives  the  word  of  counsel  which 
often  rescues  him  from  evil.     He  becomes  a 
little  father  to  bSs  section.     He  is  allowed  by  the  city  to  loan 
tools,    sewing-machines,    etc.       The   best    men   take    these 
positions.    According  to  W.  H.  Dawson  (' '  The  German  Work- 
man," r9o6),  among  600  almoners  recently  in  charge  was  x 
who  had  been  in  office  forty- nine  years;  rp  in  ofBce  over  thirty 
years;  8 1  over  twenty  years,  and  268  over  ten  years.     They 
included  143  business  men,  319  professional  men,  9  farmers 
and  landowners.     Women  aid  through  their  Fraumvrrein, 
and  are  now  beginning  to  be  appointed  as  supplemental 
official  almoners. 

The  result  is  that  tho  the  population  has  increased  from 
50,000  in  1853  to  i6>,ooo  in  1904,  the  number  receiving  either 
temporary  or  permanent  help  has  only  in- 
creased  from  4,000  to  7,689,  a  decrease  from 
BMIUtI       8  per  cent  in  1852  to  4.7  per  cent  in  1904,  or 
nearly  one  half.     The  relia  given  in  1852  was 
$44,660.  or  eighty-nine  cents  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, and  in  1904  (including  poorhouse,  orphanage,  etc.). 
$143,530.  or  eighty-eight  cents  per  head,  with  far  better  results. 
BerUn,  Cologne,  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  and  other  German  cities 
have  adopted  the  same  general  system. 

RsFBKSHCBs:    Britain's  Ntxt  Campait»,  Julie  Sutter,  tutd 
Tht  German  Workman,  W.  H.  Dawson  (1906). 

ELECTIOITS  (see  also  Australian  Ballot 
Primaries;  Corrupt  Practises  Acts;  Rbpbr- 
endum):  Elections  seem  to  have  originated  in 
the  general  assemblies  of  citizens  (or  perhaps  in 
the  old  labor-gilds  (see  Gilds),  as  m  the  Roman 
concilia  (see  Rome),  the  Athenian  ecclesia  (see 
Athens)  ,  or  the  Teutonic  assemblages  of  freemen 
(see  Switzerland).  When  these  passed  away, 
first  in  fact  and  then  in  form,  in  the  growth  of 
despotism  and  autocracy,  the  custom  of  election 
was  preserved  in  the  monastic  fraternities,  eccle- 
siastical conventions,  free  cities,  and  trade-gilds. 
Favored  electors,  as  in  Germany,  often  elected 
emperors  or  even  kings. 

Election  by  popular  vote  is  now  becoming 
again  the  rule  m  all  civilized  coimtries,  with  a 
tendency  everywhere  to  be  by  universal  adult 
suffrage,  tho  to-day  for  the  most  part  only  by 
adult  male  suffrage  (see  Suffrage).  The  United 
States  was  the  first  country  to  establish  this  in  a 
large  way  in  modem  times,  tho  even  in  the  states, 
when  they  became  independent,  the  suffrage  was 
limited  in  each  one  of  the  commonwealths  by 
property  and  other  qualifications. 

Thb  United  States 

Elections  in  the  U.  S.  are  nimierous  and  fre- 
quent, and  here  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their 
evil.     Federal  elections  come  every  four  years; 
state  elections  come  tisually  every 
J  year;  municipal  elections  come  also 

yearly,  sometimes  on  the  same  day 
and    sometimes    on    different    days 
from  the  other  elections.     In  the  case  of  each 
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election  (federal,  state,  and  municipal)  the  voter 
iuis  nvunerous  candidates  to  vote  for.  In  federal 
elections  he  votes  for  electors  for  president  and 
vice-president;  in  state  elections  he  votes  for 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  congressmen,  rep- 
resentatives to  the  state  legislatures,  secretary  of 
state,  attorney-general,  sometimes  judges,  and 
several  otJier  ofiScers.  In  city  elections  he  usually 
votes  for  mayor,  aldermen,  common  councilors, 
scdiool  board,  commissioners  of  various  depart- 
ments. Besides  this  he  is  usually  called  upon  to 
vote  yea  or  nay  on  various  questions  of  granting 
license  or  no.  For  each  office  three  or  four  par- 
ties each  nominate  different  candidates.  The 
result  is  that  frequently  the  voter  has  to  have  be- 
fore him  several  hundred  names.  The  ballot 
upon  which  the  average  city  voter  has  to  record 
his  choice  is  often  a  blanket  sheet  covered  with 
confusing  names.  Under  the  present  system, 
then,  the  first  characteristic  of  American  elec- 
tions is  that  even  the  voter  who  desires  to  be 
honest  cannot  go  by  his  own  personal  knowledge 
of  the  candidates.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
know  personally  and  to  judge  between  the 
claims  of  the  different  men.  He,  therefore,  is 
compelled  to  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  his  party, 
by  hearsay,  or  by  the  press.  Here  comes  m  the 
opportunity  of  the  professional  politician. 

For  the  misuse  of  elections,  see  Cokruption. 

The  machine  controls  elections  mainly  through 

the  primary.     The  primary  is  determined  by  its 

roll  of  ward  voters  entitled  to  vote  in 

p^^^^     it.    This  roll  is  prepared  by  the  ward 

•^^^^  committee.  It  knows  its  own  men. 
Others  are  admitted  to  the  primaries 
on  the  votes  of  those  already  admitted.  To  gain 
admission,  one  often  has  to  g^ive  a  pledge  to  support 
the  committee.  Independent  men  are  gotten  rid 
of  or  refused  admission.  Subservient  primaries 
are  thus  easily  gotten.  Honest  men  object  to  such 
measttres,  and  either  stay  away  or  give  up  in  dis- 
gust after  fruitless  efforts  to  capture  the  primary. 

Bogus  lists  of  voters  are  often  made.  Men  are 
brought  in  from  other  districts  to  vote  for  the 
machine. 

When  the  primary  meets  a  "slate"  is  brought 
in,  and  usually  the  names  on  it  receive  the  nomi- 
nation from  the  subservient  primary.  If  a  few 
opponents  are  present,  they  are  usually  allowed 
to  make  opposing  but  fruitless  nominations,  the 
committee  oeing  sure  of  the  result.  The  chair- 
man appointed  by  the  meeting  is  almost  always 
the  tool  of  the  committee.  If  there  should  be  a 
split  or  division,  sometimes  a  disturbance  is  pur- 
posely created,  and  in  the  confusion  the  chair- 
man can  declare  the  nominations  carried.  Often 
shouters  and  roughs  are  brought  in  to  shout 
down  all  opposition.  Usually  when  there  is  a 
division,  it  is  merely  a  fight  within  the  party, 
between  two  ward  or  citjr  cliques,  for  offices, 
both  of  which  are  subservient  to  iJie  machine. 
Honest  battles  in  the  primaries  are  almost  un- 
known, and  "reformers"  have  almost  given  up 
ia  despair  attempting  to  capture  the  primaries 
of  the  old  parties  under  uie  present  system. 
Their  only  hope  seems  to  be  to  make  independent 
nominations  of  their  own.  They  sometimes  win, 
in  cases  of  the  uprisings  of  indignant  citizens,  but 
the  indignation  does  not  last,  and  pretty  soon  the 
regular  work  of  the  old  party  machine  wins  again. 
Nor  is  there  usually  much  hope  in  playing  corrupt 
Republican  primary  against  corrupt  Democratic 
primary,  especially  in  city  politics,  because  the 
machine  which  once  gets  hold  of  a  city  usually 


gets  such  complete  hold  of  it  that  in  that  city 
tiiere  is  little  rivalry  between  the  two  parties. 
With  the  rarest  of  exceptions,  New  York  City  is 
alwa^  Democratic  and  Philadelphia  always  Re- 
publican. So  even  with  many  smaller  cities. 
Even  where  the  cities  are  uncertain,  certain 
wards  in  each  city  can  always  be  counted  on  for  a 
certain  party,  aometimes,  too,  the  same  munic- 
ipal ring  controls  the  primaries  of  both  parties. 
Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  of  reachmg  the 
primaries. 

Above  the  primary  is  the  convention.  The 
convention  is  usually  safe  for  the  machine,  be- 
cause the  machine  has  already  captured  the  pri- 
maries that  send  the  delegates.  The  machine 
nominates  a  temporary  cnairman,  and  he  is 
elected  usually  by  subservient  delegates;  if  not, 
roughs  and  shouters  are  brought  in.  He  names 
the  committee  on  contested  seats,  which  com- 
mittee, passing  on  the  titles  of  delegates,  can 
admit  the  friends  and  refuse  admission  to  the 
opponents  of  the  machine.  In  all  doubtful 
cases  the  machine  favors  itself.  It  then  gets  the 
chairman  of  the  convention,  and  has  practically 
all  power  in  its  hands.  Such  are  some  of  the 
methods  of  American  electioneering. 

When  it  comes  to  the  voting,  the  ward  and 

county  committees  are  instructed  to  see  that  the 

full  party  vote  is  polled  and  that  all  the  doubtful 

are  canvassed.     Money  is  sent  to  the 

Camvaimi  diff***'^*  committees  to  buy  those 

psisiw  ^jj^  ^^^  ^  bought.     Men  are  hired 

to  go  among  the  trade-unions  and 
secure  the  labor  vote.  Pap)ers  are  bought  up  or 
filled  with  paid  editorials  and  paid  "news."  The 
papers  of  the  foreign  populations  are  subsidized. 
Campaign  circulars  are  prepared  suited  for  special 
classes  and  addrest  to  clergymen,  to  merchants, 
to  ' '  the  American  working  men . "  "  Orators ' '  are 
put  upon  the  stump  and  sent  to  every  district. 
National  orators  are  carried  in  special  trains 
from  city  to  city.  Carefully  prepared  reports  of 
extempore  speeches  by  the  rival  candidates  are 
put  in  the  daily  press.  Mud,  if  necessary,  is 
slyly  thrown.  Sometimes  lies  are  circulated  at 
the  last  minute  when  it  is  too  late  for  the  opposing 
party  to  refute  them.  "Claims "  are  made  show- 
ing that  all  the  country  is  gding  one  wav.  Pro- 
cessions and  monster  parades  are  formed.  Those 
away  from  home  get  their  railway  fare  paid  if  they 
will  go  home  and  vote  for  a  certain  party.  The 
railroads  grant  free  passage  to  those  who  will 
vote  in  their  interest.  Taxes  are  paid  for  votes. 
Minor  forms  of  corruption  are  resorted  to.  Such 
are  some  of  the  elements  of  American  elections. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  few  states 
reform  methods  as  to  primaries  and  elections 
have  been  instituted  and  are  being  agitated  in 
almost  all  states.     See  article  Primaries. 

Great  Britain 

The  English  election  system  is  in  many  wavs 
different.  Corruption  is  very  rare.  After  the 
general  election  of  1906  there  were  only  five 
election  petition  trials.  In  Worcester,  which  has 
had  the  reputation  of  having  the  most  electoral 
corruption,  a  ward  committee  chairman  stated 
that  out  of  more  than  7,600  voters  at  the  polls 
less  than  300  were  bribable. 

The  fact  that  elections  do  not  all  come  at  the 
same  time  attracts  general  attention  to  each  sep- 
arate election,  and  makes  dishonesty  more  dim- 
cult,  while  extending  the  interest  of  all  classes. 
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The  English  system  of  "heckling,"  or  of  having 
the  candidate  appear  before  his  constituents  with 
any  one  free  to  Question  him,  is  often  only  a  farce, 
but  some  consider  that  it  interests  and  educates 
the  separate  voters.  The  main  reason,  however, 
for  purer  elections  is  the  important  Corrupt  Prac- 
tises Act  (q.  v.),  which  limits  the  amount  of  cam- 
paign expenses  that  may  be  incurred,  and  com- 
pels the  candidate  to  have  his  expenditures  all 
go  through  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  must 
make  a  rigid  report,  to  be  scrutinized  by  mem- 
bers of  the  other  party.  This  and  the  ease  of 
nominations,  with  the  irregularity  and  compara- 
tive infreguency  of  elections,  presents  the  aevel- 
opment  of  the  party  machine  system. 

Mr.  Albert  Shaw  thus  briefly  describes  the  nom- 
inating and  polling  machinery  after  the  election 
writs  have  been  made  out: 

"The  names  of  candidates  must  be  left  at  the 

clerk's  office,  inscribed  upon  official  blanks,  a 

week  before  the  election.     Accompanying  each 

name  must  be  the   signature  of  a 

Fominatloni'Pf°P°^'".''  *  'seconder,'  and  eight 
other  citizens.  Only  such  persons 
as  have  been  nominated  in  this  way 
may  be  voted  for.  Nominations  being  all  in,  the 
list  is  at  once  printed  and  conspicuously  bulle- 
tined. The  announcement  contains  the  full  names, 
residences  ^street  and  number) ,  and  occupations 
of  the  nommees,  and  the  names  of  the  proposer 
and  seconder  in  each  case.  If  only  one  nomina- 
tion has  been  made  in  any  ward,  the  nomination 
is  itself  the  election,  and  the  polls  will  not  be 
opened  in  that  ward." 

France 

The  French  electoral  system  is  quite  different 
from  either  that  of  the  U.  S.  or  Great  Britain. 
Here,  again,  we  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  the 
party  machine,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  tno  the  govern- 
ment often  plays  an  unfoAunate  part  through  its 
use  of  secret  service  money  in  aiding  candidates 
favorable  to  the  administration.  "There  is  not 
much  direct  bribery,  on  account  of  the  strictness 
of  the  law;  but  the  candidate  who  can  spend  for 
campaign  posters,,  meetings,  or  sometimes  for 
bodies  of  supporters,  who  will  keep  his  meetings 
in  order  and  disturb  or  break  up  the  meetings  of 
his  rival,  has  an  undue  advantage.  One  reason, 
perhaps,  that  the  partv  machine  has  not  devel- 
oped is  that  the  French  governments  have  been 
so  unstable  and  parties  broken  into  so  many 
groups  that  there  has  been  small  chance  for  strong 
parties  to  develop.    A  more  efiectual 
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reason,  however,  is  the  use  of  the 
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second  ballot,  in  use  in  France  and 
several  European  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law,  there  is  no  election  un- 
less some  candidate  has  secured  at  least  one  quar- 
ter of  the  registered  voters,  or  at  least  a  half  plus 
one  of  the  votes  cast.  If  no  candidate  has  re- 
ceived this  another  polling;  must  be  held  a  fortnight 
later,  when  a  simple  majority  of  the  ballots  cast 
suffice  for  a  choice .  The  result  of  this  is  that  on  the 
first  election  day  votes  may  be  scattered  among 
different  candidates  without  risk,  for  they  all  tell 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  on  the  second 
election  they  can  all  be  rallied  for  that  candidate 
of  a  party  who  has  received  the  highest  vote. 
The  first  ballot  thus  serves  as  a  democratic  way 
of  nominating  candidates,  with  little  need  of  con- 
ventions, campaign  committees,  etc.  Elections 
were  formerly  by  the  scruHn  dt  lisU,  or  the  voting 


for  all  the  deputies  allotted  to  a  department  by  all 
in  the  department.  Now,  however,  some  elec- 
tions are  universal,  or  the  election  of  one  candi- 
date by  each  district. 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGE,  THE:  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (see  Prbsidbnt) 
calls  for  the  election  of  the  president  by  electors 
chosen  by  the  people  of  ea/ch  state.  This  body  of 
electors  is  called  the  Electoral  College.  Each 
state  chooses  a  number  of  presidentisu  electors 
equal  to  the  number  of  its  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  These  electors  meet  in  each 
state  on  a  day  fixt  by  law  and  give  their  votes 
in  writing  for  president  and  vice-president.  The 
votes  are  transmitted,  sealed,  to  the  capitol, 
and  there  opened  by  the  president  of  the  Senate 
in  the  presence  of  lioth  houses  and  counted.  The 
electors  cannot  be  members  of  Congress  nor 
holders  of  anv  federal  office. 

The  aim  ot  this  law  was  to  secure  the  election 
of  the  president  in  a  quiet,  deliberate  way  by 
trusted  representatives  of  the  people.  It  was 
feared  that  the  masses  might  not  elect  the  best 
men  if  left  wholly  to  themselves,  and  that  pop- 
ular direct  elections  might  lead  to  disturbances. 
It  was  thought,  too,  t^t  as  the  electors'  votes 
are  counted  promiscuously,  and  not  by  states, 
each  elector's  voice  would  have  its  weight.  He 
might  be  in  a  minority  in  his  own  state,  but  his 
vote  would,  nevertheless,  tell,  because  it  would 
be  added  to  those  given  by  electors  in  other 
states  for  the  same  candidate. 

No  part  of  their  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  constitution-makers  of  1787 
with  more  complacency  thui  this,  altho  no  part 
had  caused  them  so  much  perplexity.  No  part 
has  so  utterly  belied  their  expectations.  The 
presidential  electors  have  become  a  mere  cog- 
wheel in  the  machine.  They  have  no  discretion, 
but  are  chosen  under  a  pledge  to  vote  for  certain 
men — a  pledge  of  honor  merely,  but  a  pledge 
which  has  never  (since  1796)  been  violated.  The 
plan,  too,  has  done  positive  harm.  It  has  made 
the  election  virtually  an  election  by  states,  for 
the  present  system  of  choosing  electors  by  "gen- 
eral ticket "  over  the  whole  state  causes  the  whole 
weight  of  a  state  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
one  candidate  and  party.  Hence  in  a  presiden- 
tial election  the  struggle  concentrates  itself  in  the 
doubtful  states,  where  the  parties  are  nearly 
equally  divided,  and  is  languid  in  states  where  a 
distinct  majority  either  way  may  be  anticipated, 
because,  since  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
minority  be  large  or  small,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  struggle  hard  to  increase  a  minority  which 
cannot  De  turned  into  a  majority.  Hence  also 
a  man  may  be,  and  has  been,  elected  president 
by  a  minority  of  popular  votes.   (See  Prbsidbnt.) 

ELECTORAL  REFORMS,  See  Australian 
Ballot; Corrupt  Practises  Acts;  Direct  Leg- 
islation; Primaries;  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation. 

ELECTRICITT:  (For  Electric  Lifting,  see 
Lighting;  for  Electric  Railways,  see  Railroads 
AND  Street  Railroads.)  It  is  a  common 
thought  that  we  are  passing  out  of  the  a^  of 
steam  into  the  age  of  electricity,  and  this  is 
affecting  social  problems  in  many  ways.  It  is  not 
affecting  social  problems  in  one  way,  however,  in 
which  it  was  widely  claimed  that  it  would  a  score 
of  years  ago.     It  was  widely  urged  at  that  time 
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(see  D.  A.  Wells's  "Recent  E^nomic  Changes," 
X889)  that  the  introduction  of  electric  power, 
'with  its  ease  of  transmission  and  dispersion, 
'would  render  unnecessary  the  concentration 
of  production  in  great  factories  and  industrial 
centers,  would  bring  back  the  era  of  home  manu- 
factures and  the  small  producer,  increase  the 
possibilities  of  competition,  and  arrest  many 
industrial  evils,  and  especially  those  of  monopoly 
and  its  resultant  ills.  Twenty  years  ago  this  was 
a  stock  argument  ^^inst  socialism.  To-day  this 
argument  is  little  heard.  It  is  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  motive  power  that  produces  the  economy 
of  the  factory  and  the  tendency  to  combination. 
The  latter  especially  is  a  question  of  the  market 
rather  than  of  the  means  of  material  production. 
Blectric  plants  themselves  are  developing  mon- 
ster factories,  and  combination  is  if  anything 
more  developed  under  electricity  than  under 
steam.  Especially  has  the  use  of  electric  motor 
power,  'widely  transmitted,  aided  in  the  con- 
necting of  towns  and  cities  by  electric  car  lines, 
and  the  combination  of  these  into  gigantic  sys- 
tems. The  sale  again  of  electric  power  by  one 
company  to  different  companies  tends  to  bring 
them  sooner  or  later  into  one  general  combina- 
tion. Electricity  certainly  thus  far  has  not  pre- 
'vented  the  steady  disappearing  of  competi- 
tion. It  is  on  the  other  hand  believed  by  many 
that  the  use  of  electricity  will  aid  the  advance  of 
many  reforms  in  the  line  of  socialism. 

When  the  telephone  can  enter  every  home  and 
electric  power  be  furnished  every  house,  many 
domestic  operations,  like  sewing,  can  be  man- 
aged by  electricity,  and  meals  be  ordered  at  co- 
operati've  o'vens  by  telephone.  It  is  in  such  ways 
that  many  believe  that  our  "domestic  problem" 
is  to  be  largely  worked  out.  When  one  realizes 
bovr  far  the  weather  signal  service  has  affected 
and  may  affect  agriculture  and  navigation,  how 
commerce  to-day  is  dependent  upon  the  telegraph 
and  telephone,  how  easily  power  can  be  sold  from 
one  center  to  widely  distributed  factories,  it 
means  such  a  development  of  combination 
(ratiier  than  competition)  that  communities  will 
not  long  like  to  be  dependent  on  private  com- 
panies K>r  the  power  of  so  many  activities,  but 
'will  come  to  o-wn  and  operate  the  centers  of 
power,  allowing  'with  this  of  great  freedom  of  in- 
di'vidual  operation. 

How  far  industry  is  being  revolutionized  to-day 
by  electricity  is  not  always  realized.  Yet  the 
value  of  electrical  apparatus  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  1906  was  estimated  at  $360,- 
800,000.  In  Great  Britain  the  growth  of  elec- 
trical industries  is  seen  that  in  1895  there  were 
thirty-eight  such  companies  and  thirty-three 
municipalities,  'with  electric  plants,  and  in  1905 
187  companies  and  337  municipalities.  Yet 
the  use  of  electricity  seems  but  in  its  beginnings. 
Electric  railways  (not  street-railways)  were 
scarcely  used  m  commerce  in  1904.  Electric 
motor-cars,  the  electric  cab  service,  electric 
elevators  are  commercially  but  little  older. 
Electro-metallurgy  and  electric  chemistry  were 
only  beginning  in  1900.  Wireless  telegraphy 
was  not  commercially  used  before  1901.  The 
New  York  Edison  Co.,  for  selling  electric 
power,  only  completed  its  plant  in  New  York 
City  in  1901.  The  electrical  transference  of 
music,  the  telharmonium,  dates  from  IQ07.  Yet 
the  possibilities  of  electricity  seem  inexhaustible. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  7,000,000  of  horse- 
power can  be  generated  and  electrically  trans- 


mitted almost  any  distance  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
alone.  Electric  power  in  California  is  now  trans- 
mitted 330  miles.  In  Africa  it  is  seriously  pro- 
posed to  work  the  South  African  mines  with  pow- 
er from  the  Victoria  Falls.  It  is  believed  that 
steamers  will  before  many  years  cross  the  Atlantic 
with  stored  electric  power,  instead  of  having  to 
carry  enormously  expensive  and  bulky  tonnage 
of  coal.  It  is  probable  that  goods  will  be  car- 
ried in  electric  trains  of  some  nature  which 
already  have  run  some  distance  at  the  rate  of 
140  miles  per  hour.  Electric  motors,  many  be- 
lieve, will  make  air  locomotion  practicable.  The 
use  of  electricity  is  the  physical  industrial  ques- 
tion of  the  day. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.     See  Lighting. 

ELLIOT,  EBEITEZER:  English  poet,  called  the 
' '  Corn-Law  Rhymer ' ' ;  bom  at  Marlborough ,  near 
Sheffield,  1781.  The  son  of  a  manufacturer  of 
the  somewhat  rough  early  type,  he  received  little 
education,  but  read  widely  and  early  wrote  verse. 
Entering  business  himself,  he  met  with  some 
success,  but  also  'with  losses,  which  he  laid  to  the 
Com  Laws.  He  developed  a  fierce  indignation 
against  the  law  that  had  kept  him  poor  as  an 
employer,  and  that  prest  so  hardly  on  the  workers 
whom  he  wished  to  benefit.  In  "The  Splendid 
Village,"  "The  Village  Patriarch,"  and,  above  all, 
in  "The  Ranter,"  the  reader  feels  the  depth  of 
his  feeling  for  the  poor  and  his  hatred  of  the  land- 
lord class.  In  the  "  Corn-Law -Rhymes "  (1831) 
the  whole  of  his  bitter  anger  breaks  out,  and  the 
famous  rimes  play  no  small  part  in  the  agitation 
which  finally  abolished  the  Com  Laws.  He  died 
soon  after  seeing  their  abolition  in  1849. 

ELLIS,  HEITRY  HAVELOCK:  English  physi- 
cian and  author;  bom  at  Croydon,  Surrey,  1839; 
educated  in  private  schools  and  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  London.  From  1875  to  1879  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  New  South  Wales;  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  qualified  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  but  soon  gave  up  his  practise  to  de- 
vote himself  to  scientific  and  literary  work.  He 
is  fellow  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York 
and  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  and  honorary  fellow  of  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.  He  edited  the  "Contemporary 
Science  Series"  (1889)  and  Vizetelly's  "Mermaid 
Series  of  Old  Dramatists"  (1887-89).  Among 
his  works  are:  "The  Criminal"  (1890);  "Studies 
in  the  Psychology  of  Sex"  (5  vols.,  1897-1906); 
"AflSrmations"  (1897),  etc.  Address:  Carbis 
Water,  Lelant,  Cornwall,  England. 

ELMIRA    REFORHATORT,    HEW     YORK: 

The  sociological  experiments  and  results  arrived 
at  in  Elmira  Reformatory,  N.  Y.,  entitle  it  to  an 
article  by  itself.     (See  Penology.) 

The  Elmira  Reformatory  was  opened  in  18^6, 
when  the  first  inmates  were  received.  The  in- 
stitution, however,  did  not  take  its  distinctive 
position  until  1877,  when  the  bill  providing  for 
the  "indeterminate"  sentence  was  incorporated 
in  the  statutes. 

According  to  this  bill,  convicts  sent  to  Elmira 
cannot  be  sentenced  for  any  definite 

Brttam  term,  altho  a  maximum  term  can  be 
^  given.     The  length  of  residence  of 

the  convict  is  left  wholly  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  management,  and  this  gives  the  key 
to  the  whole  institution.     On  his  arrival  the  con- 
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vict  is  carefully  examined  as  to  his  history,  men- 
tal and  phjrsical  characteristics,  and  all  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  and  is  then  treated  as  a  moral 
patient,  built  up  into  self-supporting  character  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  only  allowed  to  go  out 
(unless  the  maximum  term  intervenes)  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  management  he  is  capable  of 
self-supporting  citizenship.  He  is,  however,  even 
then  only  allowed  to  go  out  for  the  first  six  months 
on  parole,  being  kept  in  close  correspondence 
with  the  management  until  he  has  proved  himself 
worthy  of  absolute  freedom. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  thought  of  the  reforma- 
tory. But  the  way  the  convicts  are  built  up 
into  character  is  by  teaching  them  how  to  work. 
In  1888  the  New  York  Legislature  passed  the 
Yates  Bill,  practically  prohibiting  the  industries 
then  being  carried  on  at  Elmira  by  the  convicts, 
and  absolutely  forbidding  the  application  of 
power  machinery  to  prison  labor,  to  prevent  its 
competition  with  outside  labor.  It  forced  the 
prisoners  into  immediate  idleness,  and  the  man- 
agement scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  But  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  institution 
was  revolutionized.  All  thought  of  making 
profit  was  given  up  and  industrial  classes  were 
commenced  simply  for  the  good  of  the  men.  The 
whole  mass  of  convicts,  too,  for  sake  of  exercise, 
were  brought  out  and  drilled  in  military  exercise. 
The  result  of  both  measures  has  been  good 
beyond  all  expectation.  The  military  exercise 
gives  the  convicts  a  carriage  and  bearing,  both 
mental  and  physical,  that  makes  them  wholly 
different.  To-day  they  form  a  notable  regiment 
of  men,  organized,  officered,  and  commanded  by 
those  convicts  proving  themselves  the  most 
worthy,  and  with  their  own  band,  and  all  ap- 
pointments of  a  regiment. 

The  reformatory  population  is  divided  into 
three  grades :  first,  second,  and  third.  Each  man 
upon  admission  to  the  institution  is  placed  in  the 
second  grade,  from  which,  by  matdng  a  good 
record  in  demeanor,  school  of  letters,  and  trades- 
school,  he  may  rise  to  the  first  grade  or,  by  failure 
to  do  this,  may  drop  to  the  third.  Six  months  of 
proper  institutional  record  in  the  second  grade 
msures  promotion  to  the  first  grade;  a  like  six 
months  in  the  first  grade  entitles  the  prisoner 
to  consideration  by  the  board  of  managers  for 
parole.  For  improper  demeanor,  if  sufficiently 
serious,  reduction  in  grade  is  possible  at  any  time. 
Poor  school  work,  if  below  certain  prescribed 
standards,  and  persisted  in  for  a  month  or  more, 
also  necessitates  grade  reduction.  After  reduc- 
tion to  the  third  grade,  at  least  one 
Orades  month  of  proper  record  is  required 
andWues  t*fo™  eligibility  for  promotion  can 
be  considered. 
Under  the  Elmira  Reformatory  sys- 
tem it  is  designed  that  each  prisoner,  from  the 
date  of  his  admission  until  granted  his  absolute 
release,  shall  be  taught  the  value  of  self-support 
and  to  this  end  his  personal  account  is  credited 
with  a  small  daily  amount,  intended  to  represent 
wages,  and  is  debited  with  the  cost  of  all  he 
receives,  be  it  for  meals,  lodging,  clothing,  med- 
ical attendance,  or  fines  incurred;  nothing  be- 
ing furnished  gratis  with  the  exception  of  his 
first  outfit  of  clothing,  and  a  few  other  necessary 
articles  of  like  character.  It  is  possible  for  a 
prisoner  of  average  health  and  intelligence  to  de- 
fray all  his  institutional  expenses,  as  enumerated 
above,  and  still  have  remaining  to  his  credit,  when 
released,  a  small  balance,  sufficient  to  pay  for  his 


transportation  to  place  of  employmeat,  and  tem- 
porary subsistence  imtil  he  receives  his  first  wages 
m  free  life. 

The  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  dining-rooms, 
to  which  they  are  assigned  according  to  grade. 
The  food  supplied  to  the  three  grades  is  uniform 
in  quality,  but  the  ration  of  the  first  grade  admits 
of  a  somewhat  greater  variety  than  does  that 
issued  to  the  second  and  third  grades. 

First-grade  prisoners  who  have  been  economi- 
cal in  their  various  expenditures,  and  have  thus 
obtained  a  certain  credit  balance,  showing  a 
specified  sum  saved,  occupy  a  separate  dinmg- 
room  and  are  allowed  a  more  extended  dietary 
than  their  fellows,  their  accounts  being  duly 
debited  with  the  cost  of  the  additional  items  re- 
ceived. These  prisoners  are  also  permitted  to 
converse  while  at  table,  another  privilege  not 
accorded  to  inmates  using  the  other  dining- 
rooms. 

The  engagements  of  each  inmate  are  intended 
to  absorb  his  thoughts  completely  during  most 
of  his  waking  moments,  and  they  are  sufficiently 
varied,  tho  systematized.  The  pro- 
CImmi  P^**^  's  varied  for  individuals.  There 
are  those  who  are  employed  at  pro- 
ductive labor  or  in  domestic  service. 
A  majority  of  the  trades-school  pupils  spend  a 
portion  of  two  days  a  week  in  the  drawing-class 
room._  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons 
work  is  suspended  in  the  shops  and  trades-class 
rooms  and  the  four  hours  are  devoted  to  drilling 
and  military  ceremonies.  There  are  evening- 
class  meetings  for  every  man  as  often  as  twice  a 
week,  and  for  those  most  nearly  illiterate  and 
those  taking  special  courses  as  often  as  four  times 
a  week.  On  Sundays  there  are  classes  in  ethics. 
There  are  kindergarten  classes  for  the  under- 
witted,  classes  for  the  others  in  all  branches  of 
study,  from  elementary  subjects  to  the  higher 
sciences  and  philosophy.  The  elementary  classes 
are  usually  taught  by  advanced  convicts.  The 
main  classes  are,  however,  industrial. 

At  the  present  time  twenty-nine  trades,  as 
enumerated  in  the  following  list,  are  taught  in 
the  trades-school:  Barber,  bookbinder,  brass- 
smith,  bricklayer,  cabinet-maker,  carpenter, 
clothing  cutter,  electrician,  frescoer,  hardwood 
finisher,  horseshoer,  house-painter,  iron-foi^ger, 
machine-wood-worker,  machinist,  molder,  paint 
mixer,  plasterer,  plumber,  printer,  shoemal^r, 
sign-painter,  steam-fitter,  stenographer  and  type- 
writer, stone-cutter,  stone-mason,  tailor,  tinsmith, 
and  upholsterer. 

In  many  workshops  containing  scores  or  even 
hundreds  of  workers,  convicts  are  the  only  teach- 
ers and  convicts  the  only  watch  on  guard.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  physical  traming.  Every 
convict,  on  coming  in,  is  physically  examinea, 
and  then  the  endeavor  is  made  to  develop  to  the 
norm  that  which  is  abnormal. 

The  principal  reflations  governing  paroled 
men,  which  are  prmted  on  tiie  certificates  is- 
sued to  each,  are  these: 

T.  The  gisdtiate  shall  proceed  directly  to  the  place  of 
employment  provided  for  him  and  there  remain,  if  piacti- 
cable,  for  at  least  six  months  from  date. 

1.  In  case  he  finds  it  desirable  to  change  his  employment 
or  residence,  he  shall  first  get  the  consent  of  the  managers 
throturh  the  general  superintendent. 

3.  He  shall  on  the  first  of  every  month,  for  the  period  at 
six  months  or  more,  and  until  absolutely  released  by  the 
managers,  forward  to  the  general  superintendent  a  report  of 
himadE  certified  by  his  employer  or  an  agent  of  the  managers, 
which  report  shall  state  whether  he  has  been  constantly  under 
pay  during  the  month  and  if  not,  why  not,  and  bow  much 
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maaer  he  has  expended  and  laved,  tosether  with  •  seneiml 
and  rail  statement  of  himeelf  and  surroundinca. 

4,  He  ifaall  in  all  respecta  conduct  hunaelf  honestly,  avoid 
lov  and  evil  associations,  and  shall  ahstain  fnnn  intoxicating 

Each  man  is  advised,  prior  to  his  departure, 
that  he  need  not  fear  to  communicate  with  the 
management  in  case  he  loses  his  situation  or 
becomes  unable  to  labor  by  reason  of  sickness. 
He  is  assured  that  he  may  at  all  times  rely  upon 
the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  managers  and  super- 
intendent, and  that,  in  case  of  disaster,  he  may 
find  the  reformatory  a  desirable  retreat.  If  the 
terms  of  the  conditional  release  are  faithfully 
complied  with  for  a  period  of  six  months,  the 
board  of  managers,  by  vote  at  one  of  their 
monthly  meetings,  grant  absolute  release,  which 
operates  the  same  as  a  pardon  by  the  governor. 
The  results  of  the  plan  are  the  most  favorable. 
According  to  the  report  for  ic)o6,  there  had  been 
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federal  courts) .  Of  these  3  3  had  been 
absolutely  released,  10,316  paroled;  1,347  had  had 
their  maximum  sentence  expire;  48  had  been 
pardoned;  31  had  escaped;  348  had  died;  1,963 
had  been  transferred  to  other  prisons,  hospitals, 
etc. ;  1,3  21  were  in  prison.  Of  the  1,016  who  had 
been  paroled  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1906, 
348  had  served  well  and  earned  absolute  release, 
and  530  were  serving  well,  tho  their  time  of  parole 
had  not  expired,  indicating  a  probable  reforma- 
tion of  86.4  per  cent. 

The  gross  cost  of  maintenance  for  1906  was 
(}37,o59.  Income  from  sales,  etc.,  was  $8,309. 
The  per  diem  cost  of  maintenance  per  capita  was 
44  cents.  The  Year  Book  of  the  reformatory, 
bound,  printed,  and,  in  part,  written  by  the  con- 
victs, can  be  had  ordinarily  on  application.  The 
closing  sentence  of  one  Year  Book  says:  "The 
time  will  come  when  every  punitive  institution 
in  the  civilized  world  will  be  destroyed,  and  all 
places  for  the  treatment  of  crime  be  hospitals, 
schools,  workshops,  and  reformatories."  (See 
also  Penology;  Crime.) 

ELY,  RICHARD  THEODORE:  American  econ- 
omist, educator,  and  writer  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions;  bom  in  Ripley,  N.Y.,  1854.  Until 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  lived  in  the  country,  work- 
ing on  a  farm  of  which,  for  a  time,  he  had  entire 
control.  His  father  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  for 
some  time  he  was  employed  on  his  engineering 
corps  in  laying  out  a  railroad.  After  completing 
the  course  of  the  State  Normal  School  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  going  from  there  to  Columbia 
College,  where  he  weis  graduated  in  1876.  After- 
ward he  continued  his  studies  in  German  univer- 
sities, receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Heidel- 
berg in  1879.  A  year  after  his  return  to  America 
he  was  called  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where 
he  was  professor  of  political  economy  until  1893, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  the  professorship  of  that 
science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Ely  has  made  a  record  of  incessant 
activity  as  university  professor  and  lecturer. 
More  than  any  other  man  he  was  identified  with 
the  formation  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion. In  Baltimore  he  was  for  one  year  (1883-86) 
a  member  of  the  city  tax  commission  and  for  two 
years  (1886-88)  a  member  of  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission. He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Chautatiqua  movement,  has  lectured  for  several 


years  at  the  annual  summer  assemblies,  and  is  a 
member  of  several  societies,  notably  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary. 
Dr.  Ely  has  written  numerous  works  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  leading  periodicals  and 
papers;  and  he  has  become  a  recognized  leader  of 
American  public  opinion  in  matters  of  economics 
and  applied  ethics.  He  has  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  study  of  taxation,  socialism,  the 
labor  question,  and  municipal  government.  His 
"Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities"  and 
the  "Labor  Movement  in  America"  represent 
pioneer  work  in  their  respective  fields.  Among 
other  works  of  his  may  be  mentioned:  "French 
and  German  Socialism  in  Modem  Times"  (1883); 
"The  Past  and  Present  of  Political  Economy" 
(1884);  "Problems  of  To-Day"  (1888);  "Social 
Aspects  of  Christianity"  and  "An  Introduction 
to  Political  Economy'*^  (1889);  "Outlines  of  Eco- 
nomics" (1894);  "Socialism  and  Social  Reform" 
(1894);  "The  Coming  City"  (1903);  and  "Studies 
in  the  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society"  (1903). 
He  edited  the  "Citizen's  Library  of  Economics, 
Politics,  and  Sociology." 

Professor  Ely  has  been  called  a  Socialist,  and 
altho  he  has  steadfastly  denied  this,  he  has  con- 
tinued none  the  less  earnestly  to  write  and  speak 
against  monopolies  and  in  tavor  of  the  public 
ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  of  trade-unions, 
and  of  other  progressive  measures,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances make  them  practicable. 

ELY,  ROBERT  ERSJUAK:  American  econo- 
mist; bom  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  1861 ;  educated 
at  public  schools  and  Amherst  College;  studied 
divinity  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  g^radua- 
ting  in  1888.  From  1891  to  1901  he  was  president 
of  the  Prospect  Union  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  director  of  the  League 
for  Political  Education,  of  New  York  City.  In 
social  reform  Mr.  Ely  is  an  opportunist.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  gradual  extension  of  public  owner- 
ship as  experience  shows  it  to  be  best  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  Address:  Care  of  City  Club,  5 5 
West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

EMERSON,  RALPH  WALDO:  American  poet, 
essayist,  and  philosopher;  bom  in  Boston,  1803; 
studied  at  Harvard  University  (181 7-21),  and 
became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Boston  in 
1839.  He  resigned  in  1833,  owing  to  differences 
in  thought  and  opinion.  After  that  he  lived  a 
retired  life,  chiefly  in  Concord,  becoming  emi- 
nent as  an  author  and  lecturer.  In  the  midst 
of  his  literary  labors  he  found  time  to  manifest 
his  interest  in  great  public  questions  as  they 
arose.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  Brook  Farm, 
tho  he  never  resided  there.  He  was  earnest  and 
outspoken  in  his  views  against  slavery.  At  Wal- 
tham,  in  1845,  Emerson  attacked  slavery  with 
no  feeble  weapon : 

It  is  certain  that,  if  it  should  come  to  question,  all  just  men, 
all  intelligent  agents,  must  take  the  part  of  the  blacV  against 
the  white  man.  Then,  I  say,  "Never  is  the  planter  safe;  his 
house  is  a  den;  a  just  man  cannot  go  there  except  to  tell  him 
so."  Nature  fights  on  the  other  side;  and  as  power  is  always 
stealing  from  the  idle  to  the  busy  hand,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  a  revolution  is  preparing,  at  no  distant  day,  to  set  these 
disjointed  matten  right. 

In  1844  he  had  touched  upon  another  crying 
evil,  the  seizure  of  colored  sailors  of  Massachtisetts 
when  they  went  into  the  ports  of  Carolina: 

Gentlemen.  I  thought  the  deck  of  a  Massachusetts  ship  wa« 
as  much  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  as  the  floor  on  which 
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we  stand.  It  should  be  M  sacrad  as  the  temple  of  God.  If 
such  a  damnable  outrage  can  be  committed  on  the  person  of  a 
dtizen  with  impunity,  let  the  governor  break  the  broad  seal 
of  the  state;  b»  bears  the  sword  in  vain.  Ttie  great-hearted 
Puritans  have  left  no  posterity.  The  rich  men  may  walk  in 
State  Street,  but  they  walk  without  honor;  and  the  farmers 
may  brag  their  democracy  in  the  country,  but  they  are  dis- 
graced men. 

As  early  as  1838  he  addrest  a  letter  to  President 
Van  Btu'en  protesting  against  the  wrongs  then 
endured  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  at  the  luuids  of 
the  government.  His  antislavery  speeches,  his 
remarks  on  the  attack  made  upon  Charles  Stmmer 
in  1856,  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Kansas  farm- 
ers in  the  same  year,  his  eidogies  of  John  Bro\sa 
in  18^,  his  speech  of  welcome  to  Kossuth  at  Con- 
cord Bridge  in  1852,  his  speech  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Concord  Fight  in  1875,  and  many 
other  brief  addresses,  are  the  fearless  utterances 
of  the  reformer.  He  was  an  active  citizen  in  prac- 
tical ways,  and  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  at 
the  town  meetings,  where  he  often  took  part  in 
debates;  yet  he  sympathized  to  some  extent  in 
the  no-grovemment  theories  of  his  friends  Alcott 
and  Thoreau,  influenced  by  his  partly  socialistic, 
partly  individualistic  phUosopny.  He  died  at 
Concord  in  1883. 

EMIKEirr  DOMAIN:  The  right  of  eminent 
domain  is  the  right  to  take  private  property  for 
public  uses.  It  is  a  common  phrase  in  America, 
tho  until  recently  little  used  in  England,  and 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a  phrase  of  Grotius  ("De 

iure  Belli  ac  Pacis,"  1.  1,  chap.  iii.  vi.  sec.  2).  The 
_'ifth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  it  must  always  be  used  with 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  property 
taken. 

EMPLOYERS.     See  Proi-its. 

EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIOITS  (see  also  Cit- 
izens' Industrial  Association):  Employers' 
associations,  of  one  kind  or  another,  have  ex- 
isted from  the  days  of  the  medieval  gilds  (see 
Gilds)  or  even  earlier,  but  for  the  most  part, 
except  for  the  gilds,  have  been  short-lived,  and 
often  only  temporary  ag^reements,  or  combina- 
tions formed  to  accomplish  certain  common 
ends,  or  the  defeat  of  striking  unions,  etc.  More 
recently,  however,  in  the  United  States,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Germany,  these  agreements  are  de- 
veloping into  permanent  organizations.  For 
Germany  (where  they  are  called  Cartels),  see 
article  Trusts.  In  G^at  Britain  there  were  re- 
ported in  1903  thirty-eight  national  associations 
and  federations  and  72^  local  associations, 
formed  largely  to  affect  legislation.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  (9.  v.),  a  fed- 
eration of  such  associations  formed  in  1903, 
claims  from  400  to  500  local  associations  affiliated 
with  it  in  forty-three  states  of  the  union  and  there 
must  be  some  not  affiliated  with  it.  The  first 
president  of  the  association,  Mr.  Parry,  is  quoted 
by  Professor  Adams  f"  Labor  Problems,"  1903) 
as  characterizing  traae-unionism  as  a  "system 
that  coerces  and  impoverishes  the  worker,  ruins 
the  capitalist,  demoralizes  our  politicians,  and  de- 
stroys our  trade — a  system  which  seems  hopelessly 
and  irremediably  bad,  a  bar  to  all  true  prog[ress, 
a  danger  to  the  state,  and  a  menace  to  civiliza- 
tion." The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, with  500  local  associations,  is  a  distinct 
but  somewhat  similar  organization.  Professor 
Adams  makes  the  following  quotations  from  its 


circulars,  indicating  plainly  enough  its  animus 
and  methods: 

"  The  National  Trade  Association  cf  Manufacturers  is  the 
largest  and  strongest  trade  organization  in  the  worltt — 
whether  one  considers  capital  invested,  hands  employed,  or 
outout.  .  «  .  The  association  concerns  itself  with  natiooal 
and  state  legislation,  publicly  and  powerfully  ii  required, 
secretly  and  ]ust  as  powerfully  if  that  seems  best.  It  knows 
what  its  own  membera  and  all  manufacturers  desire;  it  knows 
wliat  they  want  antagonized.  It  pushes  wise  le^ahtion: 
it  defeats  unwise  legislation."  In  another  publicatum,  aan 
Professor  Adams,  the  association  aimounoed  its  deep  hctttu- 
ity  to  the  Hoar  Anti-Injunction  Bill,  and  to  the  bill  limititiig 
the  working-da^  upon  all  materials  manufactured  for  tba 
government  to  eight  hocus,  and  then  continued:  "The  deter- 
mination is  that,  unless  the  business  interests  have  lost  tbetr 
intelligence  and  their  fighting  spirit,  these  unwise  or  dan- 
gerous tendencies  shall  be  combated ;  and  all  cf  the  persastenoa 
and  ingenuity  at  the  command  at  the  greatest  trade  body  in 
the  world,  and  of  all  its  members,  are  brought  to  bear  in 
exactly  the  right  way  at  exactly  the  right  time,  and  in  exactly 
the  light  place.  ...  At  Washington  the  association  is  not 
represented  too  much  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Some- 
tunes  it  is  known  in  a  most  powerful  way  that  it  is  represented 
vigorously  and  unitedly.  Sometimes  it  is  not  known  that  it 
is  represented  at  alL  It  is  easy  to  see  tliat  in  the  advocacy 
of  public  measuTBS  certain  methods  are  most  effective  and 
most  proper  to  be  pursued.  It  is  also  true  that  tliis  con- 
tinuous effort  is  sometimes  most  successful  when  it  is  not 
known  exactly  whence  the  pressure  comes." 

Professor  Adams  also  quotes  the  following  from 
the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association : 

After  "disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  functions  of  labOT  organisations.**  and  ftti«M^tTir4ny 
their  intention  not  to  discriminate  "against  any  man  nwraiws 
of  his  membership  in  any  society  or  organisation,"  the  em- 
ployers further  declare: 

(4)  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers,  and  handy  men  to 
be  employed  will  be  determined  solely  hy  the  employer. 
(5)  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work  people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employees 
to  place  any  restriction  on  the  management,  methods,  or 
production  oi  our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  dav's  work  for 
a  fair  day's  pay.  Employees  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate, 
by  premium  system,  piecework,  or  contract,  as  the  employers 
may  elect.  (6)  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employee  to  leave 
our  employ  whenever  he  sees  fit  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
employer  to  discliar^eanv  workman  when  he  sees  fit.  (7)  The 
above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 
In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  dedaiation,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their 
employees,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

By  no  means,  however,  do  all  employers  feel 
this  way.  Nor  do  aU  employers  act  on  these 
lines.  Tne  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Boston 
has  long  been  favorable  to  trade-unions,  and 
very  many  associations  of  employers  are  cotnin^r 
to  find  that  to  treat  with  organized  labor,  in  col- 
lective bai^aining,  is  the  easiest,  best,  and  safest 
way.  In  fact  one  of  the  distinct  dangers  of  the 
future  is  said  by  many  to  lie  in  the  danger  of 
combinations  between  organizations  of  capital 
with  organizations  of  labor,  to  raise  prices,  Umit 
output,  etc. ,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
(See  Trade-Unions.) 

Almost  all  economists  and  thoughtful  trade- 
tmionists  welcome  the  formation  of  employers' 
associations,  because  tho  in  the  formative  and 
transitive  period  they'may  lead  to  heated  and 
prolonged  conflicts  with  labor-unions,  especially 
when  the  employers'  associations  are  newly  formed 
like  newly  formed  trade-unions,  in  the  long  run 
it  must  work  for  organized  peace.  Indeed,  trade 
agreements  and  collective  bargaining,  which 
^most  all  economists  are  ag^reed  to  be  the  main 
hope  of  industrial  peace,  are  almost  impossible 
without  employers'  associations  on  the  one  hand 
which  can  enter  into  agreements  with  the  trade- 
unions  on  the  other.  There  have  been  strikes  of 
employees  to  try  to  force  their  employers  into  an 
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emplo3rers'  association  and  so  carry  out  certain 
contracts. 

Such  associations,  tho  sometimes,  like  foolish 
trade-unions,  doin^  temporary  harm,  are  tm- 
doubtedly  on  the  Ime  of  progress,  to  that  organ- 
ized peace  which  is  slowly  replacing  unregulated 
competition. 

RxraRSHCSs:  Labor ProbUms.T.  8.  Adima  nod  H.L. Sumner, 
190s:  Gtttinga lAvint,  O.  L.  Bolen,  1903;  Industrial Dtmoc- 
racy,  S.  and  B.  Webb,  190a. 

EMPLOTSR'S  LIABILITT:  Among  the  many 
problems  which  the  modem  indtistrial  system 
offers  for  solution  is  that  of  securing  to  the  work- 
ingman  a  just  compensation  for  tne  accidental 
injuries  incident  to  his  employment.  The  com- 
mon laws  of  England  and  the  United 

n„^^^„  States  offer  only  such  protection  as 
T._  is  afforded  by  the  rules  of  what  is 
briefly  known  as  the  "employer's 
liabihty."  It  is  axiomatic  that  each 
man  is  accotmtable  for  his  own  acts,  voluntarily 
performed;  but  it  is  a  further  well-established 
principle  that  an  employer  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  done  by  his  employee  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment.  This  rule  inures,  not  only  to  the 
benefit  of  outside  parties,  but  also,  within  certain 
limits,  to  that  of  employees;  so  that  where  an  in- 
jury to  an  employee  is  chargeable  to  the  negligence 
of  the  employer  or  of  his  personal  representative, 
an  action  may  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
damages.  In  reading  the  following  stmimary  of 
the  employer's  duty,  it  must  constantly  be  borne 
in  mina  that  each  statement  is  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations and  refinements,  differing  locally,  and 
that  the  employer  may  be  found  to  be  not  liable 
for  his  apparent  negligence  because  of  the  de- 
fenses of  assumption  01  risk,  contributory  negli- 
gence, or  fellow-service. 

The  briefest  statement  of  the  rule  of  the  em- 
pk>yer's  duty  is  that  he  is  required  to  use  due  care 
for  the  safety  of  his  employees  while  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  their  work.  This  is 
taken  to  include  the  use  of  all  reasonable  means 
and  precautions,  the  facts  in  each  particular  case 
being  taken  into  consideration.  If  such  pro- 
visions have  been  made  as  a  reasonably  prudent 
man  would  supply  if  he  were  himself  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  the  employee's  position, 
the  charge  of  negligence  will  not  be  sustained. 
In  the  case  of  corporations,  the  supreme  court 
has  said  that  that  degree  of  caution  and  foresight 
is  reqiiired  which  a  corporation  controlled  by 
careful  and  prudent  oflBcers  would  be  expected  to 
exercise. 

The  required  degree  of  care  is  not  capable  of 
absolute  determination,  but  is  proportioned  to 
the  dangers  which  the  employee  must  face.  The 
ordinary  incidents  of  railroading,  mining,  and  of 
certain  classes  of  manufacturing  are,  m  them- 
selves, in  comparison  with  many  other  employ- 
ments,    unusually     dangerous.     In 

^M~g--    such  cases  the  measure  for  ordinary 

"r"*  care  is  advanced  beyond  the  re- 
quirements resting  on  the  employer 
tmder  less  dangerous  conditions. 
Excepted  from  this  rule  is  the  position  of  the  em- 
ployee who  is  engaged  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  repairs  or  of  remedying  known  condi- 
tions of  danger.  Place,  materials,  tools,  and  ap- 
pliances are  all  subjected  to  the  same  test  of  rea- 
Ksiable  safety  and  an  adequate  adaptation  for 
,  the  work  in  view.  The  employer  cannot  be  made 
an  insurer,  nor  is  he  bound  to  experiment  with 


every  invention  that  promises  a  greater  degree  of 
safety.  He  will  not  be  allowed  to  di^gard 
them  entirely,  however,  and  particularly  where 
a  device  is  shown  to  be  of  marked  value.  The 
law  of  general  usage  largely  controls,  and  this 
may  at  one  time  compel  the  adoption  of  what,  at 
an  earlier  day,  would  not  have  been  considered  an 
essential.  'The  duty  of  keeping  places  and  ap- 
pliances in  repair  devolves  on  the  employer,  but 
under  limitations  that  are  not  at  all  agreed  upon 
by  the  courts.  In  general,  the  care  of  simple 
tools  and  the  avoidance  of  obvious  dangers  may 
be  left  to  the  employee  at  his  peril,  while  condi- 
tions demanding  closer  examination  or  greater 
skill  for  their  discovery  and  remedy  are  charge- 
able to  the  employer. 

Springing  out  of  the  duty  of  maintenance  and 

repair  is  that  of  inspection.     The  measure  of  this 

duty  varies  with  the  natui«  of  the  circiunstances, 

as  of  simple  or  complex   machinery,  stable  or 

rapidly  deteriorating  instrumentali- 

BntlMaf     *'*®'  ^^"     Nothing   more   is    to    be 

OruuiUatioii'Tg'^'*''  T,*"^  '^^  *^^  a  reason- 
"  ably  careful  inspection,  both  as  to 

thoroughness  and  frequency.  Passing 
from  the  inanimate  and  irresponsible  instrumen- 
talities, we  find  the  rule  that  the  employer  must 
be  reasonably  and  properly  careful  and  diligent 
to  secure  employees  of  such  qualifications  and  in 
such  numbers  as  will  enable  his  business  to  be 
carried  on  without  unnecessary  risk  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  This  involves  proper  care  in  the 
oripfinal  hiring,  due  diligence  in  subsequent  in- 
qmry,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable  system 
of  conducting  business  and  in  the  organization  of 
the  working  force.  Related  to  these  duties  is 
that  of  making  and  enforcing  proper  rules  and  the 
giving  of  suitable  instructions,  where  the  busi- 
ness is  such  as  to  warrant  them. 

The  duties  above  enumerated  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  being  matters  of  personal  obligation,  of 
which  the  employer  can  relieve  himself  only  by 
their  performance;  or  in  other  words,  they  are 
non-delegable,  and  must  be  performed,  if  not  by 
the  employer,  then  by  his  personal  representative, 
for  whose  acts  he  is  responsible.  It  is  for  ne|;li- 
||ence  of  one  or  another  of  these  duties,  resultmg 
in  injury  to  an  employee,  that  actions  for  dam- 
ages may  be  brought  under  the  common  law  lia- 
bility of  the  employer.  As  already  mentioned, 
certain  defenses  are  open  to  the  employer,  which 
will  now  be  noticed  in  the  order  named  above. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of 
risks,  a  workman  of  mattu%  years  and  ordinary 
intelligence,  offering  himself  tor  employment,  is 
presumed  to  know  and  appreciate  the  conditions 
and  to  assume  the  risks  ordinarily  incident  to  the 

tmdertaking;  or,  as  is  often  said,  the 

AMnmiitlaii  ^^  imports  into  his  contract  of  em- 

ofS^b     ployment  an  agreement  to  assume 

the  ordinary  risks  of  the  service,  and 

such  other  risks  as  may  be  known  to 
and  appreciated  by  him;  and  if  the  accident  oc- 
casionmg  an  injury  is  traceable  to  causes  em- 
braced within  this  description,  the  employer  will 
not  be  held  liable  therefor.  Risks  which  may  be 
obviated  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  are  to  be  classed  as  ex- 
traordinary, and  these  the  employee  is  held  not 
to  have  assumed  unless  he  knows  and  compre- 
hends the  dangers  arising  from  the  employer's 
negligence.  If  the  dangers  are  open  or  are  duly 
brotight  to  his  knowledge,  an  employee  entering 
upon  or  remaining  in  service  is  presumed  to  have 
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waived  his  claim  against  his  employer  for  resulting 
damages.  If  a  complaint  is  made,  however,  and 
is  answered  by  a  promise  to  repair,  the  employee 
will  be  relieved  ot  the  risk  for  a  reasonable  titn«, 
after  which  it  will  again  devolve  upon  him  if  he 
continues  to  work  without  the  repair  actually 
having  been  made. 

When  a  risk  involves  such  a  degree  of  danger 
that  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  not  as- 
sume it,  the  employer's  defense  would  be,  not  that 
the  employee  assumed  the  risk,  but  that  he  was 
negligent  in  engaging  in  work  imder  such  circum- 
stances, and  that  by  such  contributory  negligence 
he  is  debarred  from  any  recovery  of  damages. 
The  doctrine  of  comparative  negligence,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  court  weighs  the  negligent  acts 
of  the  two  parties  and  attempts  to  apportion  the 
fault,  has  been  followed  in  some  jurisdictions ;  but 
it  is  commonly  said  that  in  cases  of  mutual  fatilt 
the  courts  will  neither  cast  all  the  consequences 
on  the  employer,  nor  attempt  any  apportionment 
thereof.  Statutes  have  been  enacted  in  some 
jurisdictions,  however,  and  notably  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  U.  S.,  requiring  the  courts  to  take 
notice  of  the  comparative  negligence  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  injtired  employfee,  and  to  render 
judgment  accordingly. 

The  remaining  defense  of  the  employer  is  what 

is  known  as  the  fellow-servant  rule,  or  the  doctrine 

of  common  employment.     This   rule   has  been 

stated  thus:  "A  master  is  not  bound 

r*lU»-  ***  indemnify  one  servant  for  injuries 
-^Lyjr^li,  caused  by  the  negligence  of  another 
""''^  servant  m  the  same  common  em- 

ployment as  himself,  unless  the  neg- 
ligent servant  was  the  master's  representative.  ' 
This  doctrine  was  enunciated  in  England  in  1837, 
and  independently  the  next  year  in  this  country; 
and  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  number  of 
employees  in  large  undertakings  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  immediate  supervision  by  the  em- 
ployer, its  application  has  come  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  What  constitutes  common 
service  is  impossible  to  determine  by  fixt  rule; 
and  various  tests,  as  of  departments  of  work  and 
of  contemplated  risks,  questions  of  rank,  and 
whether  the  same  person  may  not  be  as  to  cer- 
tain acts  a  vice-principal  and  as  to  others  a  co- 
servant,  have  been  propounded  and  discust  more 
or  less  favorably  in  various  jurisdictions.  The 
courts  of  different  states  contradict  each  other  in 
their  rulings  on  these  points,  while  within  the 
same  state,  and  even  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.,  opinions  have  shifted  from  time  to  time  so 
as  to  effect  practical  reversals  of  former  positions. 
It  was  said  in  an  opinion  from  that  court  a  few 
years  ago  that  "  there  is  perhaps  no  one  matter 
upon  which  there  are  more  conflicting  and  irrecon- 
cilable decisions  in  the  various  courts  of  the.land 
than  the  one  as  to  what  is  the  test  of  common 
service  so  as  to  relieve  the  master  from  liability 
for  the  injury  of  one  servant  through  the  negli- 
gence of  another."  And  it  may  also  be  said  that 
the  stream  of  litigation  on  this  point  shows  no 
signs  of  diminution. 

Reasons  for  the  doctrine  are  hardly  better  fixt 
than  are  the  rulings  tmder  it,  and  it  seems  quite 
within  bounds  to 'say  that  none  of  them  justifies 
the  exclusion  of  employees  from  the  benefit  of  the 
rule  of  respondeat  superior,  that  makes  the  prin- 
cipal responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent.  As  to 
the  defense  of  the  assumption  of  risks  the  inquiry 
may  equally  be  raised  as  to  why  the  laborer 
should  be  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  pure 


accidents  or  of  the  restdts  of  the  so-called  "acts 
of  God  " — the  vis  major  of  the  Roman  law — which 
befall  in  the  prosecution  of  tmdertakings  the  ben- 
efits of  which  are  to  be  reaped  by  the  employer; 
while  as  to  the  plea  of  contributory  negligence,  it 
would  seem  to  suffice  as  a  reason  why  such  a  plea 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  complete  defense 
when  we  observe  that  it  is  in  itself  a  confession  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  to  the  con- 
sequences of  which  the  employee  is  only  a  con- 
tributor. 

Each  of  these  defenses  has  been  the  subject  of 
le^slation  looking  toward  definition  and  re- 
striction. Thus,  m  Colorado  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment  as  a  defense  is 
l^tgUittiisB.  practically  abolished,  while  several 
^11^  i«M  states  eliminate  or  restrict  it  in  con- 
IMiWimitlfM  nection  with  railway  labor.  State 
mining  regulations  and  laws  requir- 
ing safety  appliances  on  railways  and 
in  factories  frequently  contain  provisions  exclud- 
ing the  defense  of  assumed  risks  and  contributory 
neglig^ence  where  the  injury  results  from  the  em- 
ployer's failure  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute.  The  results  of  such  legislation  are, 
however,  only  the  securing  of  a  partial  relief,  at 
best.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
principle  of  the  law,  and  is  well  exprest  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  contained  in  the  preamble  of  a 
German  accident-insurance  bill  of  188 1.  Speak- 
ing of  the  employer's  hability  law  then  in  force,  it 
was  said :  "  To  burden  the  person  injured  with  the 
requirement  of  furnishing  proof  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  or  his  agents  transforms 
the  Deneficence  of  the  law  for  the  workingman 
into  an  illusion  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  pro- 
curement of  such  evidence,  sufficiently  difficult 
in  any  event,  is  not  seldom  rendered  impossible  as 
respects  some  of  the  most  severe  injuries  brought 
about  by  natural  forces,  such  as  happen  in  mines, 
establishments  with  steam  boilers,  and  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Herein  the 
condition  of  the  work  place,  the  implements  and 
appliances,  upon  which  the  whole  case  of  the 
workman  really  turns,  are  so  altered  by  the  ac- 
cident itself  as  to  be  unrecognizable;  while  those 
persons  through  whose  testimony  alone  negli- 
gence in  many  cases  can  be  proven  have  been 
killed  or  injured  in  the  accident." 

In  continental  Europe,  as  in  England  and 
America,  the  idea  of  the  employer's  liability  was 
at  first  embodied  in  the  general  law  of  negligence, 
and  employees  were  tmder  no  special 
j^^  rule.  The  Code  Napoleon  presented 
^^*^  a  development  closely  resembling 
that  of  our  own  common  law,  ex- 
cept for  its  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment,  and  its  recognition  of  a  doctrine  of 
comparative  liability.  It  is  said  that  the  law 
was  in  general  interpreted  more  favorably  to  the 
workingman  by  the  continental  courts  than  was 
the  case  in  England.  The  German  common  law 
restricted  the  employer's  liability  to  cases  of  de- 
fective machinery  or  appliances,  and  those  of  the 
employment  of  incompetent  superintendents. 
In  1871  the  empire  adopted  a  statute  on  the 
subject,  with  the  intention  of  extending  the  em- 
ployee's rights  and  of  simplifying  procedure  in 
the  recovery  of  damages.  That  the  law  was  not 
satisfactory  is  indicated  in  the  quotation  given 
in  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many was  the  first  country  to  adopt  the  princi- 
ple of  insurance  as  opposed  to  the  older  one  of , 
mdividual  liability. 
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In  all  countries  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
default  of  the  ei^^ployer  or  his  agent  before  an  in- 
jured employee  comd  recover  damages  for  in- 
juries. In  other  words,  the  trade  risk  or  ris<pit 
frofessionnel  rested  on  the  employee.  Legislation 
to  fix  more  exactly  the  relative  rights  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  two  parties  was  enacted  by  various 
countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  such  laws  are  still  generally  in  force;  tho 
there  is  in  every  European  country  of  industrial 
icaportance,  unless  Switzerland  be  excepted, 
some  provision  for  the  insurance  of  working  men 
against  accident,  or  for  workmen's  compensation, 
which  has  for  most  purposes  superseded  the  earlier 
type  of  law.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  adop- 
tion of  one  or  other  of  these  plans,  or  of  some 
other  provision  by  which  the  burden  of  the  indus- 
trial nsk  would  be  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  worker  and  made  a  proper  charge  against  the 
industry,  and  the  right  of  his  recovery  of  damages 
made  naore  secure,  would  mark  a  great  advance 
over  present  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
LiNDLEY  D.  Clark. 

RxvBRBXCBs:  Commtntarits  on  tk*  Law  of  MasUr  ami  Strv 
ant,  vda.  i.  and  ii.  (Mmplcyeri'  UabiUty).  bv  C.  B.  Labatt, 
1004;  Tht  Ltgoi  Rnations  Btiwttn  tht  Emfloytd  and  Omr 
EtKMoytn  in  Pnuaybjania,  Compartd  vtilk  A*  RtlaUont 
ExisUnt  Mnwni  Thtm  in  OHut  Statts,  bv  Albert  S.  BoUea, 


loei;  Fom  Liiimts  on  A*  Low  of  Empioyfrs'  Liability  at 
Horn*  and  Abroad,  by  Augustine  Binell,  1807;  Employr 
amd  Em^oyttmti4r  A*  Common  Lam, 'by  XheV.  S.  Burnu 


of  Labor,  looi;  Indnslritd  Accidents  and  Employtrs'  Rt- 
spontMhty  for  Ikoir  Compensation,  in  the  StvtnUtntk  An- 
MMot  Htport  if  A*  Bnrmu  of  Labor  Slatitties  of  At  Slal*  of 
tf*m  York,  1899.  AU  enactments  by  the  state  and  fed- 
eral legislatures  of  the  U .  S.  relative  to  tmployrs'  liability, 
■ad  a  selected  list  of  cwrrtnt  dtcisions  on  (M  snbitct,  an 
published  in  the  TmA  Sptcial  Report  (1004),  and  the  bi- 
monthly BuUtlins  of  th*  u.  S.  Burtau  (^  Labor. 

The  following  summary  or  digest,  prepared  and 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  is  based 
on  its  compilation  of  the  labor  laws  in  1903,  re- 
vised to  include  the  legislation  of  1904: 

The  Iniislation  enacted  in  the  various  states  with  regard  to 
the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  sustained  by  employees 
may  be  nonped  as  follows:  (i)  Statutes  declaratory  of  the 
commonOaw  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  liability  of  employ- 
ers, their  duty  toward  employees,  etc.;  (2)  statutes  modifying 
the  fdlow-servanta  doctxme  by  adopting  the  theory  (a)  that 
■11  superior  employees  are  vice-principals  as  regards  their  sub- 
ordinates, and  (I>)  that  co-service  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  employee  in  a  different 
department;  (j)  statutes  by  which  employers  have  been, 
citber  entirely  or  in  regard  to  certain  daisses  of  injuries,  de- 
prived of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  defense  of  common 
employment;  y,)  statutes  holding  employers  liable  in  dam- 
ages for  injurie*  otuaed  bjr  reason  of  employers'  failure  to 
eomply  with  specific  provisions  of  law  concerning  conditions 
of  ways,  maclunery,  appliances,  and  plants,  hours  of  labor,  or 
other  statutory  regmations  for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
employees;  (5)  statutes  oonceming  the  right  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  resulting  is  death;  (6)  statutes  concerning 
accident  insurance,  relief  associations,  etc. 

Tbe  States  of  Califoroia,  Montana,   North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  have  enacted  statutes  stating  the  common- 
law  doetiiiie  by  declaring  employers  liable  tor  injuries  sus- 
tained by  employees  in  consequence  of  the  discharge  of  duty, 
or  in  obedience  to  the  employers'  directions, 
or  on  account  of  the  want  A  ordinary  care 
OuH^unrl^W  °°  ^^  f"^  "^  ^^  employers,  exceptions  being 
T4aMMtw     ■°ade  in  the  case  of  losses  suffered  in  conse- 
'"""""     quence  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  business  or  of 
the  negliMnoe  of  fellow  servants.    Statutes 
passed  mConnecticut  and  in  Minnesota  define 
tbe  tentt  "viee-prindpal,"  and  require  employers  to  provide 
their  employees  with  a  safe  place  to  work  and  to  furnish  rea- 
sonably safe  tods,  machinery,  etc.    A  Georgia  statute  pro- 
^de*  that  "except  in  the  case  of  railroad  companies,  the 
master  is  not  liable  to  one  servant  for  injuries  arising  from  the 
negligence  or  misconduct  of  other  servants  about  the  same 
business."     Statutes  providing  that  persons  who  are  in  a 
position  to  give  orders  or  directions,  or  who  have  supervision 
over  work,  are  vice-principals,  have  been  enacted  in  Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi. Missouri,  Montana,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Porto 
Rico.  South  Carolina,  Texas.  Utah,  and  Virginia.     Statutes 
providmg  that  oo-servioe  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  for  injuries 


caused  by  tbe  negligence  of  an  employee  in  a  different  depart- 
ment have  been  enacted  in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ohio,  Or^on,  Porto  Rico, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Virginia.  These  statutes 
in  most  states  apply  only  to  the  railroad  service. 

Statutes  by  which  employers  have  been  either  entirely  or  in 
r^ard  to  certain  classes  of  injuries  deprived  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  defense  of  common  employment  nave  been 
enacted  in  thirteen  states  and  territories.     In  Colorado  the 
statute  applies  to  all  industries,  and  thus  practically  abol- 
ishes the  fellow-servant  doctrine.     In  Arizona, 
where  the  statute  applies  to  all  corporations, 
MOdlnoatiOlU  there  is  a  proviso  that  the  corporation  must 
have  had  previous  notice  of  the  incompetence, 
carelessness,  or  negligence  of  the  fellow  servant 
in  order  to  become  liable.     In  Maryland  the  statute  applies 
to  steam  and  street  railroads,  mines,  quarries,  excavations, 
etc.     In  Florida,  Georgia.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota^issouri, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 
these  statutes  abrogate  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  in  the 
railway  service  only. 

Twenty-eight  states  and  territories  have  statutes  and  one 
state  has  a  constitutional  provision  holding  employers  liable 
in  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  employees  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  employers  to  comply  with  specific  provisions  of 
law  concerning  condition  of  ways,  machinery,  appliances, 
plants,  etc.,  hours  of  labor,  or  other  statutory  regulations  de- 
signed for  the  protection  and  safety  of  employees.  In  Indi- 
ana, Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Porto  Rico  these  statutes  apply  to  industries 
generalljr;  in  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina,  to  railroads  and 
minra;  m  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
and  msconsin,  to  railroads  only:  in  Califonua,  Colorado,  Illi- 
nois, Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Utah, 
the  statutes,  and  in  Wyoming,  a  constitutional  provision 
apply  to  mines  only;  in  Washington  the  statutes  apply  to  saw- 
mills; in  the  District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island  employers  are  liable  for  damages  to  their 
employees  for  injuries  due  to  failure  to  provide  fire-escapes 
on  factories,  workshops,  or  other  places  of  work;  in  Rhode 
Island,  for  faUure  to  provide  proper  protection  on  elevator 
shafts,  and  in  Illinois  for  failure  to  provide  guards  on  the 
thrashing  machines,  com-shellers,  or  other  machines  run  by 
horse-power.  A  federal  statute  provides  that  any  employee 
of  a  railroad  company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  who 
may  be  injured  by  any  locomotive,  car,  or  train  by  reason  of 
the  company's  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  requiring  the  placing  of  safety  couplers  and  power  bnkes 
on  engines  and  cars,  "shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have 
assumed  the  risk  thereby  occasioned,  altho  continuing  in  the 
employinent  of  such  carrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such 
locomotive,  car,  or  train  had  been  brought  to  his  knowledge." 
Nearly  all  the  states  and  territories  have  enacted  laws 
changing  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  common-law  rule  that 
no  action  for  damages  caused  by  the  killing  of  a  human  being 
can  be  maintained,  namely:  Alabama.  Arisona,  California, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  HLssissippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  CaroUna.  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  These  statutes 
usually  give  the  widows,  dependents,  executors,  etc.,  the  same 
right  to  recover  damages  as  if  death  had  not  resulted  from  the 
accident.  In  a  number  of  these  states  the  statutes  fix  the 
maximum  amount  that  may  be  recovered  in  such  cases.  In 
Utah  the  constitution  provides  that  the  right  of  action  to  re- 
cover damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  death  shall  never  be 
abrogated,  and  the  amount  recoverable  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  statutory  limitation. 1 

'The  follomng  states  have  included  in  their  statutes  regu- 
lating the  liability  of  the  employer,  provisions  to  the  effect 
that  no  contract  restricting  the  liability  imposed  by  the  stat- 
utes or  waiving  the  benefit  of  the  same  shall  be  legal  and  bind- 
ing: Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Missouri. 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin.*  In 
Wyoming  this  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

The  States  of  Indiana,   Iowa,   Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Montana,   New  York^^  Ohio,    Pennsylvania,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  also  Porto  Rico,  have  statutory  provi- 
sions concerning  relief  or  insurance  funds  or  associations  for 
the  compensation  of  injured  workmen.    These 
laws  diner  greatly  in  their  scope  and  purpose. 
Bdllif        An  Ohio  statute  prohibits  railroad  corpora- 
aadlnmnjiaa*''""    from    compelling    employees    to    join 
T     u^-iA         relief  organizations  or  entering  into  contracts 
iastltnttOIUI  with  the  employees  whereby  the  latter  waive 
or    surrender    their    right  to   damages.     In 
Michigan  it  is  unlawful  tor  a  company  or  cor- 
poration to  require  employees  to  take  out  life  or  accident 

<  An  identical  provision  exists  in  the  Constitution  of  New 
York  (Art.  1..  sec.  18).— En. 

*ln  New  York  such  waivers  or  releases  are  void  at  oom* 
mon  law  (Johnson  vt.  Yurta,  98  Apo,  Div.  436), — Bo. 
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policies  in  an^  particular  insnrance  organization,  and  all 
contracts  requiring  or  stipulating  that  emplojwea  (hoold 
procure  such  poliaes  are  void.  Employees  may,  however, 
contribute  toward  voluntary  mutual  benefit  funds  and 
have  the  amount  of  the  contributions  deducted  from  their 
wages.  In  Iowa.  Montana,  and  South  Carolina  statutes  pro- 
vide that  contracts  of  insurance,  relief,  benefit,  or  indemnity 
in  case  of  injury  or  death  between  employees  and  employers 
in  the  railway  service,  or  the  acceptance  of  such  relief,  etc., 
do  not  constitute  a  bar  or  defense  to  a  cause  of  action  for  in- 
jury. The  Indiana  statute  provides,  however,  that  a  settle- 
ment may  be  made  after  the  injury.  In  Indiana  the  law  de- 
claring contracts  releasing  employeis  from  liability  void  does 
not  applv  to  voluntary  relief  departments  or  associations 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  employees.  The  South 
Carolina  law  autnorizes  manufacturing  companies  to  be- 
come members  of  mutual  companies  or  associations  for  in- 
surance against  accidents  to  their  employees.  Railroad 
companies  having  relief  departments  for  which  members  are 
required  or  permitted  to  pay  dues  are  required  to  pay  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  benefits  the  amounts  agreed  upon,  the 
law  providing  that  the  acceptance  of  such  relia  does  not  estop 
an  employee  or  his  representatives  from  recovering  damages 
for  injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  employer. 
In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Porto  Rico  the  statutes 
provide  that  employers  who  contribute  toward  insurance 
funds  or  relief  societies  or  have  insured  employees  in  insurance 
companies  may  prove  in  mitigation  of  the  damages  recover- 
able by  an  employee,  such  proportion  of  the  pecvaaary  benefit 
received  by  the  employee  fr(«n  such  fund  or  society  as  the 
contribution  of  the  employer  bears  to  the  whole  contribution 
to  the  same.  A  Massachusetts  statute  expressly  authorizes 
the  organization  of  railway  relief  associations  and  permits 
•  steam  and  street  railway  companies  to  associate  themselves 
with  such  organizations.  Such  associations  must  report 
their  membership,  financial  operations,  etc.,  to  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners,  who  have  authority  to  inspect  their 
books  and  papers.  The  by-laws  of  such  associations  must  be 
approved  by  the  railroad  commissioners  before  they  can  con- 
duct their  operations. 

The  Maryland  statute  >  differs  from  all  other  laws  passed  in 
this  cotmtry  in  that  it  provides  for  a  form  of  cooperative  in- 
surance under  the  immediate  contrxd  of  the  state.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  cori>otation,  partnership,  or  individual  engaged 
In  operating  any  coal  or  clay  mine,  quarry,  steam,  or  street 
railroad  in  Maryland,  and  any  incorporated  town,  dty,  or 
county  engaged  in  constructing  a  sewer,  excavation,  or  other 
physical  structure,  or  the  contractor  for  such  town,  city,  or 
county,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  flowing  from  an  injury  to 
or  the  accidental  death  of  an  employee  or  servant.  If  the 
injury  was  caused  by  the  joint  neglect  of  the  employer  or  his 
servants  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  injured  or  deceased  person 
on  the  other,  then  the  employer  is  liable  for  one  half  the 
damages  sustained  by  the  injury  or  death. 

The  employers  above  mentioned  may,  however,  be  re- 
lieved of  this  Lability  if  they  pay  the  following  anmial  sums 
for  each  em^oyee  into  the  hands  of  the  state  insurance  com- 
missioner: Operators  of  coal-  or  day-mining  or  quarrying, 
(i.So:  operators  of  steam  railways,  ty,  operators  d  street  or 
trolley  railways,  sixty  cents;  cities,  towns,  counties,  or  con- 
tractors, such  sum  as  the  insurance  commissioner  may  deem 
necessary.  The  employers,  etc.,  may  deduct  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  half  the  amount  payable  to  the  insurance  com- 
missioner from  the  wages  of  employees.  The  insurance  com- 
mianoner  may  extend  the  benefits  of  this  insurance  scheme  to 
other  occupations  than  those  indicated.  The  only  indemnity 
provided  for  under  this  scheme  is  the  payment,  in  case  of 
death  by  accident  as  above  mentioned,  of  $z.ooo  to  the  ad- 
ministrator or  executor  of  the  deceased  or  to  the  widow,  bus- 
band,  or  chQdren.  The  insurance  commissioner  has  the 
custody  of  the  funds  and  is  required  to  invest  them  in  safe 
securities. 

Any  party  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  who  is  mak- 
ing better  provision,  either  by  way  of  payment  in  case  of 
death,  injury,  sickness,  or  old  a^e,  or  all  combined,  than  he 
would  be  obliged  to  do  under  this  scheme  may  be  absolutely 
released  by  the  commissioner  from  the  liability  imposed  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  but  the  legal  effect  of  the  act  may  be  revived 
whenever  the  party  fails  to  continue  the  scheme  or  system  on 
account  ot  which  the  order  of  release  was  granted. 

EMPLOTMERT.    See  Occupation  and  Unbm- 

PIOYMENT. 
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See  Public  Em- 


EHFAKTIR,  PROSPER:  French  communist; 
bom  in  Paris,  1796.  Coining  under  the  influence 
of  St.  Simon,  he  acted  with  Hazard  as  leader  of 
the  movement  after  St.  Simon's  death  in  1825. 
The  two  leaders  attracted  a  considerable  follow* 

■  Held  unconstitutional  by  the  Baltimore  Court  of  Com- 
mon Picas.  April  S7,  i}04. 


ing.  In  183 1  the  school  attempted  commtmism 
on  some  property  of  Enfantin's^t  Menilmontant. 
But  commencing  as  a  devotee  of  mysticism,  En- 
fantin  finally  adopted  the  doctrine  of  "free  love " ; 
this  brought  him  into  trouble  with  most  of  his 
fellow  religionists.  Bazard  differed  from  En- 
fantin,  who  became,  after  Bazard  retired,  the  sole 
chief  of  the  St.  Simonians,  called  "the  supreme 
father"  in  their  somewhat  fantastic  religious 
forms.  But  their  practises  produced  troubles. 
Enfantin  was  condemned  on  Aug.  28,  183a,  in 
company  with  Charles  Duveyrier  and  Michel 
Chevalier,  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
100  francs  for  having  assisted,  without  previously 
obtaining  permission,  in  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation consisting  of  more  than  twenty  members,  ^ 
and  in  the  promttlgation  of  articles  injiuiotis  to 
public  morality.  The  penalty  was  before  long 
commuted,  and  Enfantin  made  his  way  to  Egj'pt, 
where  he  studied  the  question  of  piercing  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  was  appointed,  in  1845,  a  director  of 
the  first  company  for  constructing  a  railway  from 
Paris  to  Lyons. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848  Enfantin  founded, 
in  conjunction  with  Charles  Duveyrier,  the  jour- 
nal Le  Cridit,  which  continued  to  appear  till  1850. 
Finally  he  became  the  administrator  of  the  second 
Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway  Com- 
pany, a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his 
death,  at  Paris,  in  1864.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
St.  Simonian  school,  Enfantin  published,  in  con- 

i" unction  with  others,  "Doctnne  de  St.  Simon, 
Exposition,"  a  vols.,  1830-32;  afterward,  in  his 
own  name,  "Economie  pohtique  et  Politiqtie," 
"Morale,"  etc. 

ERGEL,  ERHST:  German  statistician;  bom  in 
Dresden  in  18a i.  After  completing  his  studies  and 
traveling  extensively ,  he  became ,  in  1 8  5  o ,  manager 
of  the  recently  fotmded  Royal  Saxon  Statistical 
Bureau.  In  1858,  on  accoimt  of  attacks  from  the 
Saxon  Chamber,  which  his  official  activity  had 
called  out,  he  resigned  this  position  and  foimded  a 
mortgage  insurance  company  at  Dresden,  but  in 
i860  was  appointed  director  of  the  Prussian  Sta- 
tistical Bureau  at  Berlin,  where  he  remained 
twenty-two  years,  earning  the  position  of  one  of 
the  leading  statisticians  of  Europe,  and  issuing 
many  private  as  well  as  official  works.  In  1883 
he  retired  to  private  life,  residing  near  Dresden 
until  his  death  in  1896.  From  x86o  until  i88a 
he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Jahrbuch  fflr  amt- 
liche  Statistik  des  Preussischen  Staates,"  and 
from  187s  of  the  "  Statistische  Korrespondenz." 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  mostly  statis- 
tical, and  some  of  jjreat  human  interest.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  "Der  Preis  der  Arbeit 
(187a)  and  "Der  Wert  des  Menschen"  (1883). 

EN6ELS,  FRIEDRICH:  German  socialist;  bom 
at  Barmen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  i8ao.  A  clerk  £rom 
1837-41,  he  discharged  his  military  duties  and 
then  entered  his  father's  cotton  business  at  Man- 
chester, England.  Visiting  Paris  in  1844,  he  met 
Karl  Marx  and  became  his  lifelong  friend.  In 
1847  he  went  with  Marx  to  Brussels.  Banished 
from  Paris  and  Brussels,  Marx  and  Engels  pub- 
lished the  famous  commtmist  manifesto.  (See 
Socialism.)  From  1848  to  May,  1849,  he  was 
with  Marx  on  the  Neue  Rheintsche  Zettutig.  pub- 
lished at  Cologne.  He  took  part  in  the  South- 
German  uprising  of  1849.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  revolution  he  returned  to  England  and  re- 
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entei«d  his  father's  business,  remaining  in  it  till 
.1869;  after  this  he  resided  in  London.  He  wrote 
numerous  German  works,  but  is  best  Icnown  as 
the  editor  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Karl 
Marx's  works,  published  after  Marx's  death.  En- 
eels  spoke  ten  uuiguases,  and  wrote  in  English  the 
Condition  of  tM  Working  Classes  in  England 
in  1848."  Among  his  German  works  are  "Die 
Entwickeltmg  des  Sozialismus  von  der  Utopie  zur 
Wissenschaf t "  and  "Der  Ursprung  der  Familie, 
des  Privateigenthums,  imd  des  Staats."  He 
died  in  London,  1895. 

ENGIREERS,  AMALGAMATED  (marine  and 
general) :  One  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  Eng- 
lish trade-unions,  organized  in  1851,  as  an  am^- 
gamation  of  several  societies,  and  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  William  Newton  and  William  Allan. 
Allan  Was  elected  the  first  secretary,  and  annually 
reelected  till  he  died  in  ofSce  in  1874,  making  his 
union  a  model  of  the  trade-unions  of  his  day.  In 
1892  it  elected  seventeen  salaried  officers.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  more  conservative  of  the  Eng- 
lish unions.  In  1904  it  had  660  local  branches 
with  8^,403  members  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
(,703  m  other  countries.  Their  funds  at  end  of 
1904  were  ^£605, 981,  and  their  income  during  the 
year  ;£37i,73o.  Of  this  j£i2o,58o  was  spent  in 
nnemployed  and  emigration  benefits,  ;^i  11,368  in 
superannuation  benefits,  ;£^3,884  in  sick  and  ac- 
doent  benefits,  ;£4i,735  m  working  expenses, 
;Ciir496  in  strike  benefits,  ;£io,423  in  grants  to 
other  societies. 

Eira'AIL:  The  legal  meaning  of  "entail"  is 
"the  act  or  custom  of  limiting  inheritance  of  land 
to  a  particular  class  of  heirs,  or  "an  estate  set- 
tled with  regard  to  the  rule  of  its  descent "  (Whar- 
ton's "Law  Lexicon").  The  origin  of  entail  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  feudalism  under  which  system 
each  man's  rights,  duties,  and  social  considera- 
tion depended  on  his  relation  to  the  land,  and 
therefore  it  seemed  well  to  try  and  fix  the  tenure 
of  land  and  permit  its  disposition.  Entails  were 
thus  a  political  and  social  institution,  and  were 
found  in  all  cotmtries  where  feudalism  existed. 
In  most  countries,  however,  they  have  disap- 

E!ared  in  the  course  of  the  political  changes  of  the 
tter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Eng- 
land they  have  survived,  tho  greatly  changed  by 
many  and  complicated  laws. 

EHTREPREHEUR :  This  is  a  French  word, 
to-day  frequently  used  in  English  to  designate 
the  person  who  organizes  and  directs  the  produc- 
tive factors.  The  English  words  formerly  used 
for  this,  undertaker  and  adventurer,  are  now  used 
in  other  senses.  The  true  meaning  of  this  word 
in  French  is  contractor. 

EHLBPnCS.    See  Hospitals. 


A  Jewish  sect  of  mystic  ascetics. 
Who  combined  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Oriental  doc- 
trines with  communistic  and  ritualistic  modes  of 
Kfe.  They  are  not  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  prob- 
ably because  they  dwelt  in  retired  communities. 
They  represent  the  mystic  and  ascetic  forms  of 
Judaism,  as  opposed  to  the  orthodox  Pharisees 
and  rationalistic  Sadducees.  Neither  their  name 
nor  wigin  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
They  left  no  writings  themselves,  and  Philo  and 
Josephvs  are  our  onlv  authorities  as  to  their 
aatnts  and  beliefs.    They  appear  to  have  sepa- 


rated themselves  from  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  to  have  dwelt 
in  small  and  isolated  villages.  Most  of  them  were 
not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  most  distinct- 
ive characteristic  was  ascetic  communism.  They 
literally  had  all  things  in  common.     Philo  says : 

There  is  no  one  who  has  a  house  so  absolutely  his  owii 
private  projicftv  that  it  does  not  in  some  sense  also  belong  to 
every  one;  for  besides  that  they  all  dwell  together  in  com- 
panies, the  house  is  open  to  all  tnooe  of  the  same  notions  who 
come  to  them  from  other  quarters.  There  is  one  storehouse 
among  them  all;  their  expenses  are  all  in  common,  as  are 
their  garments  and  food.  They  do  not  retain  their  wages  as 
their  own,  but  bring  it  into  the  common  stock.  They  take 
care  of  their  sick  and  honor  their  elders. 

Every  Essene  rose  before  sunrise,  and  with  his 
face  turned  toward  the  east,  repeated  his  morning 
prayer.  As  soon  as  the  light  permitted  they 
commenced  their  daily  labors,  farming,  bee-keepr 
ing,  cattle-raising,  and  such-like  humble  occupa- 
tions. Each  little  colony  had  in  its  midst  a  room 
or  hall  where  the  members  met  at  regular  hours 
daily.  They  kept  apart  from  commerce,  war, 
and  trade.  Their  dress  was  as  plain  and  simple 
as  possible — a  light,  sleeveless  garment  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  a  warm  hairy  mantle.  They 
cared  only  for  decency  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
comfort;  luxury  and  show  were  unknown  among 
them.  Both  during  winter  and  summer  they 
wore  leather^  aprons.  At  11  a.m.  they  ceased 
work,  bathed,  drest  themselves  in  spotless  white 
linen,  and  assembled  for  their  simple  meal.  A 
blessing  was  asked  before  the  meal,  and  thanks  re- 
turned after  by  a  priest.  They  were  both  vege- 
tarians and  total  abstainers.  At  the  close  of  the 
meal  they  sung  a  hymn,  and  then  worked  again 
until  sunset.  The  seventh  day  was  one  of  penect 
rest.  On  it  they  read  and  expounded  the  Law  and 
their  own  peculiar  writings.  As  their  asceticism 
prohibited  them  from  partaking  of  the  feasts  held 
at  Jerusalem,  and  their  mode  of  worship  inter- 
fered with  their  entering  the  Temple,  they  broke 
the  Law  in  one  important  point — ^they  did  not 
attend  the  re^ar  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  They 
forwarded  their  gifts  instead.  The  majority  of 
them  were  celiba^,  and  they  kept  up  their  num- 
bers by  adopting  children,  whom  they  taught  witii 
great  care  and  patience.  If  a  man  wished  to  join 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  three  years' 
novitiate,  being  rigidly  excluded  from  their 
gatherings.  At  the  end  of  each  year  he  was  ad- 
vanced by  ceremonies  and  privileges,  and  after 
three  years  became  a  full  member.  The  only 
time  oaths  or  vows  were  allowed  was  during  the 
initiation  into  full  membership.  The  candidate 
was  bound  by  tremendous  oaths  to  be  worthy  of 
the  order  and  obedient  to  its  rules.  The  Essenes 
were  never  very  numerous.  Philo  gives  their 
ntmiber  as  4,000.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem they  disappear  from  history. 

They  believed  m  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  a  fixt  Providence,  in  the  future  rewards  of  the 
righteous,  and  punishment  of  the  wicked.  They 
did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
They  were  said  to  practise  magic,  and  were  be- 
lieved by  all  Jews  to  have  prophets  among  their 
members.  It  is  probable  that  they  derived  from 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  their  celibacy,  sun  hom- 
age, abstinence  from  sacrifice,  magical  rites,  and 
intense  striving  after  purity.  They  were  every- 
where known  tor  their  kindness  to  the  sick  and 
poor.  Their  knowledge  of  roots  and  herbs  en- 
abled them  to  perform  many  acts  of  healing  that 
to  spectators  seemed  miraculous.  They  were 
greatly  averse  to  slavery,  and  always  opposed  it. 
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'With  few  exceptions  they  abstained  from  all 
public  affairs,  being  invariably  modest  and  re- 
tiring. Pbilo  gives  the  three  chief  rules  of  their 
conduct  as  follows:  "The  love  of  God,  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  the  love  of  man."  It  has  been  the 
-theory  of  some  rationalists  that  Jesus  spent  some 
time  among  the  Essenes,  and  sought  to  widen 
and  propagate  their  theology  and  communism. 
(See  X>e  Quincey's  "Essays  on  the  Essenes.") 

ESTATES:  Term  used  in  political  history  for 
classes  or  orders  in  society.  Since  the  earliest 
civilizations  the  tendency  to  make  distinctions 
in  the  relative  position  of  one  set  of  people  toward 
others  has  appeared.  Plato,  in  his  "Republic," 
divides  men  into  three  classes:  philosophers  or 
magistrates,  warriors  or  gymnasts,  and  laborers 
or  artizans.  The  first  are  the  wise  thinkers,  who 
are  fit  to  rule;  the  second  the  fighters — men  of 
force  and  action;  the  third  are  the  bulk  of  the 
common  people,  whose  first  care  is  the  supplying 
of  every-day  necessities;  and  as  the  one  or  other 
element  predominated  in  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  he  became  either  philosopher,  warrior, 
orartizan.  What  was  first,  however,  the  natural 
selection  of  ability  soon  becomes  a  matter  of  in- 
heritance; and  after  a  time  the  distinction  was 
looked  upon  as  a  direct  act  of  Deity.  The  castes 
of  India,  tho  part  and  parcel  of  the  Brahman 
religion,  are  unmistakably  of  such  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  Brahman  theology,  Brahma  created 
three  different  men:  one,  the  Brahman,  emanated 
from  his  head,  and  was  endowed  with  all  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  art;  he  has  all  wisdom  and 
is  king  and  head  of  all  the  earth.  The  sec- 
ond, the  Kohabriya,  came  from  Brahma's  arms, 
and  it  was  his  right  and  duty,  tmder  the  control 
of  the  Brahman,  to  make  war  and  peace,  to  make 
laws  and  execttte  them,  and  to  maintain  social 
order  and  the  division  of  the  castes.  The  Vaisyas 
sprang^  from  Brahma's  feet,  and  were  the  tillers  of 
tne  sml,  the  artizans,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
supplying  of  all  the  physical  needs  of  humanity. 

The  development  of  the  modem  "estates  of  the 
realm  "  was  brought  about  originally  by  the  same 
natural  selection  of  the  fittest  leaders  of  thotight 
and  the  strongest  protectors.  In  France,  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  three  estates  were 
king,  nobles,  and  clergy;  while  the  three  estates 
in  England  were  king,  lords,  and  commons.  Tlie 
substitution  of  commons  for  clergy  in  England 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  more  independent  thought  of  the  English 
people.  The  conditions  which  M.  Taine  speaks 
of  as  being  the  reason  of  the  power  of  the  clergy 
undoubtedlv  still  held  good  to  some  extent  m 
England  till  Henry.  VIII.  confiscated  all  their 
property.  The  English  clergy,  like  their  brethren 
in  other  new  civilizations,  were  not  only  the  most 
learned  men,  but  also  by  their  tact  became  power- 
ful in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  When,  however, 
the  Reformation  swept  away  their  monopoly  of 
power  over  men's  consciences,  and  when  they  lost 
their  enormous  estates,  a  new  element  began  to 
arise.  From  early  times  the  ^^stem  of  grildsluid  de- 
veloped a  certain  amount  of  local  self-government 
among  the  commoners,  who  had  thereby  gain^ 
confictence  in  their  own  judgment ;  and  now  a  wish 
to  act  for  themselves  in  matters  concerning  the 
whole  nation  grew  up,  which  finally  led  to  the 
execution  of  Charles  1.  and  founding  the  Com- 
monwealth. From  that  time  the  clergy  ceased 
to  have  an  independent  standing  of  their  own ;  and 
tho  to-day  the  bishops  have  seats  in  the  Hoxise  of 


Lords  by  right  of  their  office,  they  arc  practically 
no  more  tlum  a  section  of  the  privileged  class. 
Their  place  as  rulers  was  taken  oy  the  wealthy 
commoners. 

In  France  the  "three  estates"  continued  to 
hold  sway  long  after  their  beneficial  effects  had 
ceased;  until,  indeed,  the  load  of  oppression  had 
become  more  than  could  be  borne.  As  there  was 
not  even  a  nominal  representation  of  the  people, 
the  evils  continued  until  the  volcanic  wrath  of  the 
people  swept  away  all  three  estates,  and  put  the 
management  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  bour- 
geois commoners.  They,  however,  were  not  yet 
equal  to  the  task,  and  the  warrior  had  again  to  be 
looked  up  to.  The  bourgeois  were  (Stlled  the 
fourth  estate;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people — 
the  working  people — are  not  of  any  estate  as  yet, 
tho  the  lesson  of  history  goes  to  show  that  in  due 
season  there  will  be  no  mstinctions  of  estates  or 
classes.  Modem  socialism  is  sometimes  consid- 
ered the  rising  of  the  fourth  estate,  which  shall 
abolish  all  estate  and  introduce  equality. 

EVAHS,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM:  American 
Shaker;  bom  at  Bromyard,  England,  1808;  came 
to  America  in  1820.  Apprenticed  to  a  hatter,  he 
managed  to  educate  himself,  and  later  traveled  to 
New  Orleans,  also  paying  a  visit  to  England.  In 
1830  he  joined  the  Sheers  at  Mount  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  i8t8  became  assistant  elder  in  the 
"North  Family,'*^ and  in  1858  elder  of  three  fsun- 
ilies.  From  1873  to  1875  he  edited  a  little  paper, 
The  Shaker  and  Shakeress,  Among  his  works  are : 
"Autobiography  of  a  Shaker"  (1869) ;  "Religious 
Communism  (1872);  "The  Second  Appearing  of 
Christ"  (1873).     He  died  in  1893. 

EVAHS,  GEORGE  HSIfRY:  American  editor; 
bom  at  Bromyard,  England,  1^05 ;  came  to  Amer- 
ica  in  1820.  He  edited  and  published  the  first 
labor  papers  in  America :  The  Man,  at  Ithaca,  N . 
Y.,  about  1822;  "The  Working  Man's  Advocate, 
New  York,  a  part  of  the  time  i825-so ;  The  Daily 
Sentinel  in  1837  in  New  York,  and  Young  Amet' 
ica  in  New  York  and  Rahway,  N.  J.,  1853.  The 
demands  advocated  by  Evans  and  printed  at  the 
bead  of  Young  America  were :  i .  The  right  of  man 
to  the  soil.  Vote  yourself  a  farm."  2.  Down 
with  monopolies,  especially  the  United  States 
Bank.  3.  Freedom  of  public  lands.  4.  Home- 
steads made  inalienable.  5.  Abolition  of  all  laws 
for  the  collection  of  debts.  6.  A  general  bankrupt 
law.  7.  A  lien  of  the  laborer  upon  his  own  work 
for  his  wages.  8.  Abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt.  9.  Equal  rights  for  women  with  men  in  all 
respects.  10.  Atxuition  of  chattel  slavery  and  of 
wages  slavery.  1 1 .  Land  limitation  to  160  acres. 
1 2.  Mails  in  the  U.S.  to  run  on  the  Sabbath.  Evans 
became  a  friend  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  followed 
the  political  movements  of  the  time  with  interest. 
He  died  in  1855. 

EVENHTG-SCHOOLS:  The  evening-  or  night- 
schools  are  supplementary  to  the  qay-schools. 
They  may  be  either  elementary,  high,  or  profes- 
sional. In  countries  where  education  is  com- 
pulsory the  evening-school  usually  has  a  profes- 
sional character,  and  becomes  a  trade-school, 
combining,  however,  general  information  with 
professional  instruction.  Germany  alone  has 
about  750,000  pupils  in  these  schools.  The 
evening-schools  of  France  are  mostly  professional 
((coles  professionnelles),  and  have  a  very  high 
standing — ^giving  both  theoretical  instruction  and 
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practical  trainlne.  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland, 
Belgium.  Austria-Hunmiy,  Spun,  Portogal,  Italy- 
Russia,  Switzerland,  Kumania,  have  introduced 
schools  of  this  character;  and  in  most  of  these 
countries  attendance  is  compulsory.  Boys  and 
girls  are  usually  separate  where  the  object  is  pro- 
fessional instruction.  The  expenses  are  borne  by 
the  municipality  and  the  state  or  province  con- 
jointly; in  some  cases  by  private  or  professional 
organizations.  Attendance  is  compttlsory  in  all 
cases  where  the  community  supports  the  school. 
The  period  lasts  from  two  to  four  years ;  i.  e.,  from 
the  fourteenth  to  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  ^ear. 
The  law  of  Sweden  (1898)  provides  that  lebgion, 
Swedish  language  and  literaturej  arithmetic,  ge- 
ometry, drawing,  botany,  and  history  should  oe 
taught  as  general  branches ;  professional  branches 
separately  to  girls  and  boys. 

Great  Britain  has  an  extensive  system  of 
evenin?  schools.  In  190^-4  the  government 
granted  aid  to  5,579  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
alone  to  the  amount  of  £304,963.  The  enrol- 
ment was  469,686.  They  were  partly  of  a  pro- 
fessional, partly  of  a  general  character;  in  many 
cases  both  features  were  combined. 

As  in  other  instances,  the  United  States  have 
taken  up  the  system  of  supplementary  instruc- 
tion by  evening-schools  extensively.  This  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity  in  many  large  cities 
of  the  East  and  North,  since  the  influx  of  adult 
foreigners  has  been  so  great  during  the  last  few 
years  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  initiate 
them  into  the  langua^,  history,  and  politics  of 
the  country.  Accordm^ly,  systematic  attempts 
have  been  made  to  organize  the  evening-schools  in 
such  a  manner  that  adults  can  attend  without  em- 
t^nassment.  The  eveningrschools  have,  con- 
sequently, a  double  aspect:  i.  They  are  to  serve 
as  an  agency  of  genenu  education,  both  elemen- 
tary and  higher,  tor  all  those  who  are  able  to  un- 
derstand English  sufficiently  well  to  profit  by 
such  instruction.  The  branches  taught  are  those 
of  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  municipal 
sctaoolst  a.  The  evenm^-schools  are  to  nuuce 
provision  for  the  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  civics,  in  American  history,  arithmetic, 
and  other  branches  profitable  to  adult  foreigners. 
These  classes  are  arranged  chiefly  in  national 
eroups,  i.  e.,  German,  Italian,  French,  Russian, 
Yiddish,  etc.  The  Educational  AlUance  (q.  v.) 
is  doing  excellent  work  in  New  York  City  along 
this  line,  particularly  for  the  Jews  from  different 
countries. 

In  many  of  these  schools  instruction  is  given  in 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  other 
professional  branches.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  professional  evening  trade-schools 
where  instruction  is  systematic  for  each  pro- 
fession on  European  models.  The  city  of  Berlin 
alone  has  twenty-five  evening  trade-schools,  with 
an  enrolment  of  over  25,000.  While  this  system 
of  trade-schools  would  add  considerably  to  the 
school  budget,  the  expenditure  would  be  amply 
returned  b^y  superior  work  in  craftsmanship,  as  is 
witnessed  m  all  manufacturing  centers  of  western 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  regular  class  instruction.  New 
Yot4c  City  and  other  cities  have  introduced  free 
lecture  courses  in  the  evening.  These  courses  are 
of  a  scientific  character  on  certain  evenings  and  in 
certain  tocalities;  but. more  frequently  they  are 
of  a  popular,  altho  instructive  character — dealing 
with  literature,  travel,  history,  etc.  New  Yoi^ 
City  begui  this  system  tentatively  in  1890  with 


six  centers.  In  1904  there  were  140  centers, 
4,200  lectures  with  about  1,200,000  attendants. 
The  city  expended  $545,000  for  evening-school 
instruction  during  1905. 

EVOLUnOll  AND  SOCUL  REFORM:  That 
biological  principles  and  the  teachings  of  the  evo- 
lutionary philosophy  have  an  important  bearing 
on  social  reform  is  to-day  all  but  universally  ad- 
mitted; vet,  strange  to  say,  even  the  best  writers 
and  authonties  are  utterly  disagreed  as  to  the 
reform  position  to  which  these  principles  lead. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  some  other  writers  use 
the  theory  of  evolution  as  an  argument  against 
state  interference  with  private  property  and  the 
necessitv  of  industrial  competition  to  human  prog- 
ress. Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  is  equally  clear  that 
evolution  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  great  expan- 
sion of  state  interference,  tho  it  must  be  an  inter- 
ference which  shall  preserve  and  not  destroy 
competition.  Professor  Huxley  uses  biology  to 
ridicule  Spencer's  position,  while  Professor  Rit- 
chie and  most  Socialists  make  biology  prove  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  an  organic  social 
life,  where  industrial  comf>etition  shall  disappear. 
Finally  Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  in  his  "Theory  of 
Social  Forces,"  a  work  published  in  January, 
1896,  says  (p.  5) :  "Even  the  theory  of  evolution 
has  had  as  yet  but  little  influence  on  the  social 
concepts  and  ideals  of  the  race";  and  he  argues 
that  economics  are  psychological  quite  as  truly  as 
biological.  To  imderstand  this  confusion  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  what  evolution  is. 

"Bvoltttlon,"  my  Profetaor  Huxley  ("Kvolntion  in  Biol- 
onr")  "  is  St  pment  employed  in  biolosy  u  a  Beneral  name 
tor  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which  any  living  beins  has  ac- 
quired the  snorpholoeical  and  the  phyaiologKal  ctuuBctets 
which  distinguish  it.       He  says  asatn  ("  Anieiican  Addiess- 
es,"  p.  10):      "The  hypothesis  of  evcdutioo 
supposes  that  in  all  this  vast  pnignssion  there 
fftllsltltW    ^  "^  breach  of  continuity,  .  .  .  but  that  the 
af  1[»jIiiUj.ii  '■''>°''  might  be  compared  to  that  woodeifal 
w  AvwiBwa  process  at  development  which  may  be  seen 
going  on  every  day  under  our  eyes,  in  virtue 
of  which  there  arises  out  Ol  the  semifluid, 
comparatively  homogeneous  substance,  which  we  call  an  egg, 
the  complicated  organisation  of  one  of  the  higher  animals.^^ 

But  we  can  be  more  definite  than  this.  Says 
Spencer  ("First  Principles,"  }  145): 

"  Evolution  is  an  inte^iation  al  matter  and  6oncomitant 
dissipation  of  motion,  during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an 
indefinite,  incoherent  homoaeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  het- 
erogeneity, and  during  wUoi  the  retained  motion  undergoes 
a  parallel  transformation."  But  the  word  is  often  used  ui  a 
still  narrower  sense  than  tUs,  a  sense  which  identifies  it  with 
some  form  of  what  is  often  also  called  Darwinism,  and  which 
malies  it  the  theory  of  "  the  derivation  or  descent,  with  modi- 
fication, of  all  existing  species,  geneia,  orders,  classes,  etc.,  of 
animals  and  plants  mm  a  few  simple  forms  of  life,  U  not 
bom  one"  ("Century  Dictionary"). 

Thus  far  all  authorities  are  practically  agreed. 
But  when  we  come  to  ask  how  this  evolution  has 
taken  place  we  find  more  disagreement.  We  do 
not  here  refer  to  the  ftmdamental  Questions  of  how 
evolution  started;  whether  it  is  teleological ;  what 
it  teaches  concerning  the  existing  of  a  divine 
power  in  or  above  nature.  With  these  questions 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  But  the  authorities 
differ  even  as  to  the  ways  in  which  evolution 
works  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of  its  origi- 
nation or  any  divine  element  in  it .  There  may  oe 
more  agreement  than  first  appears,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  different  views  of  evo- 
lution in  order  to  imderstand  their  bearing  on 
social  reform.  ^ 

The  evolutionary  hypothesis  did  not  originate  iMth  Chailea 
Darwin.    The  general  thought  ot  ewltttioo  ia  as  old  indeed 
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M  the  Indian  mystics  and  tba  Greek  physicists.  It  finds  a 
comparatively  dear  expression  in  Leibiiitx's  principle  of  con- 
tinuity, and  plays  no  small  part  in  all  German  philosophy. 
Even  in  its  Darwinian  fonn  it  appears  qnite 
explicitly  in  the  writings  of  Lamarck  (Paris, 
▼arfMH  iSm-ss),  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Wells,  of  Charleston, 
Itarma  ti  tha  ^'  ^-  (i8i3)-  ■>»<1  "^  ^  Charies  Lvell  (1850). 
""^  Bi-sHB  Lamarck  taught,  among  other  things,- that 
the  production  of  a  new  organ  in  an  animal 
body  results  from  the  supervention  of  a  new 
want  (JwiotH)  continuing  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  a  new  movement  which  this  want  gives  birth  to  and 
encoursges.  It  is  this  law  which  has  been  principally  associ- 
ated with  Lamarck's  name,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  his 
hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  organs  in  animals  by  appetence 
or  longing,  lUthough  be  did  not  teach  that  the  aniinal  s  desires 
affect  Its  conformation  directly,  but  that  altered  wants  lead 
toalteied  habits,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  new  organs, 
as  wdl  as  in  modification,  growth,  or  dwindling  of  those  pre- 
viously existing. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  as  early  as  1855  ("Ann.  and  Hag.  Nat. 
Hist.,"  185J),  formally  announced  his  belief  in  the  theory  of 
descent  of  species,  and  intimated  that  the  manifest  adapta- 
tion of  certain  varieties  to  their  surroundings  secured  them 
the  best  chances  of  perpetuation.  Later  records  show  that 
Mr.  Wallace  did  not  stop  at  this  stage  of  development. 

But  it  was  Charies  Darwin  who,  in  his  great  book,  "The 
Origin  of  Species,"  first  placed  the  idea  of  evolution  clearly 
before  the  worid  and  gained  the  gradual  assent  of  almost  the 
whole  thinking  world  to  his  argument  in  general,  if  not  in 
detail.  Darwm's  theory  has  as  its  special  points  the  inherent 
susceptibility  and  tendency  to  variation  according  to. condi- 
tions of  environment;  the  preservation  and  perfection  of  or- 
gans best  suited  to  the  individual  in  its  struggle  for  existence: 
the  perpetuation  of  the  more  favorably  organised  beings,  and 
the  destruction  of  those  less  fitted  to  service;  the. operation  of 
natural  selection,  in  which  sexual  selection  is  an  imjxirtant 
factor;  and  the  general  propoaition  that  at  any  given  tune  any 
given  organism  represents  the  result  of  the  foregoing  factors, 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  hereditary  tendency  to  adhere  to 
the  type  or  "breed  true."  Since  Darwin's  day  two  main 
schoMS  have  arisoi.  One  school,  sometimes  called  the  La- 
marckian,  holds  to  the  distinguishing  principle  of  Lamarck, 
that  acquired  variations  can  be  transmitted,  and  that  since 
these  variations  are  and  must  be  adapted  to  external  agencies 
and  surroundings,  and  hence  of  greater  value  to  the  individ- 
ual and  the  race,  such  variations  are  most  important  in  the 
diffoentiation  01  new  forms  of  life.  The  other  school,  fol- 
lowing Weismann  in  (>ermany,  has  in  the  luune  of  pure  Dar- 
winism or  neo-Darwinism  claimed  that  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  those  variations  which  are  the  result  of 
mechanical  causes  (acquired  variations)  con  be  inherited,  that 
every  instance  in  which  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse,  of  mu- 
tilations and  prenatal  influenoes  and  the  like  are  supposed  to 
be  shown  are  capable  of  another  explanation. 

Most  embryologists  to-day  probably  incline  to 
the  school  of  .Weismann ;  but  the  other  side  is  ably 
supported,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  both 
sides  admit  that  some  variations  at  least  can  be 
transmitted. 

Nor  must  the  agreement  of  the  two  schools  and 
the  general  acceptance  by  all  biologists  of  the 
principle  of  evolution  by  the  struggle  for  life  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  be  forgotten.  Says  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd  ("Social  Evolution,"  p,  34): 

Piogress  everywhere  from  the  beginning  of  life  has  been 
effected  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  possible  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  the  result  of  selection  and  rejection.  In  the  human  species, 
as  in  every  other  species  which  has  ever  existed,  no  two  in- 
dividuals of  a  generation  are  alike  in  all  respects.  Thoe  is 
infinite  variation  within  certain  limits.  Some  are  slightly 
above  tbe  average  in  a  particular  direction  as  others  are 
below  it,  and  it  is  only  when  conditions  prevail  which  are 
favorable  to  a  preponderating  reproduction  of  the  former 
that  advance  in  any  direction  oecomes  possiUe.  To  formu- 
late this  as  the  immutable  law  of  progress  since  the  begin- 
ning of  life  has  been  one  of  the  principal  results  of  the 
biological  science  of  the  century,  and  recent  work,  including 
the  reinarkable  contributions  ot  Professor  Weismaim  in  Ger- 
many, has  all  tended  to  establish  it  on  foundations  which  are 
not  now  likely  to  be  shaken. 

With  such  a  succinct  statement  as  to  the  views 
of  various  schools  of  biologists  as  to  evolution, 
we  are  now  able  to  better  understand  the  bear- 
ings of  their  views  on  social  reform.  That  such 
a  view  must  have  deep  bearing  on  social  reform 
is  obvious.  That  man's  development  is  subject, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  same  laws  which  govern 
the  development  of  plants  and  brute  animal  life 


no  thinking  man  to-day  denies,  the,  as  we  shall 
see,  good  authoritry  questions  whether  these  are 
the  only  laws  which  control  humanprogress.  We 
pass,  therefore,  to  consider  the  difterent  applica- 
tions of  evolutionary  thought  to  social  refonn. 

The  leadership  in  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  to  social  science  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  Herbert  Spencer,  tho  by  no  means 
aJl  scientists  follow  his  conclusions. 

Harhart     Comte  had  already  prepared  the  way 

nrrnn  ^^  treating  of  human  history  as  a 
natural  process  of  continuotis  de- 
velopment, and  much  German  phi- 
losophy tends  the  same  way.  But  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's First  Principles"  (i86a)  first  developed 
this  thought  into  a  connected  system  (Synthetic 
Philosophy),  while  his  other  works  apply  the 
thought  to  psychologic  religion,  ethics,  sociology, 
education,  etc.  Bagehot's  "Physics  and  Poli- 
tics" applies  the  thought  to  politics.  John 
Piske's  "Cosnxic  Philosophy"  apphes  it  still  more 
to  man's  origin  and  development.' 

Herbert  Spencer  makes  oiology  teach  the  folly 
of  state  intervention  and  the  necessity  of  indus- 
trial competition.  He  argues  that  it  is  absolutelv 
necessary  to  human  progress  that  each  indivi<f- 
ual  should  stand  on  nis  own  legs,  and  that  the 
"fittest"  should  survive.  The  struggle,  he  says, 
should  go  on  "without  violence"  ( 'The  Sins  of 
Legislators"  in  "The  Man  versus  The  Sute"), 
but  government  should  not  interfere.  He  believes 
this  process  to  be  really  benevolent,  and  says, 
"the  poverty  of  the  incapable,  the  distresses  that 
come  upon  the  imprudent,  the  starvation  of  the 
idle,  and  those  shoulderings  aside  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong,  which  leave  so  many  in  shallows  and 
in  miseries,  are  decrees  of  a  large,  farrseeing  be- 
nevolence" (quoted  by  Mr.  William  M.  Salter  in 
"Anarchy  or  Government"  from  "Social  Statics"). 
Mr.  Spencer  also  believes  this  competition  to  be 
just.  Each  one  should  gain  "neitner  more  nor 
less  of  benefit  than  his  activities  normally  bring" 
("Sociology,"  vol.  ii,  §  575).  "The  superior," 
he  says,  should  "have  the  good  of  his  superiority, 
and  the  evil  of  his  inferiority,"  and  he  would  put 
a  veto  "on  all  public  action  which  abstracts  mm. 
some  men  part  of  the  advantages  they  have 
earned,  and  awards  to  other  men  advantages  they 
have  not  earned"  (ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  {  567). 

Mr.  Spencer  gives  particular  instances  of  what 
he  means — he  condenms  public  libraries,  public 
musevuns,  and  public  schools,  since  these  mean 
the  taxation  of  the  more  well-to-do  for  the  benefit 
of  the  less  well-to-do,  and  every  one,  he  main- 
tains, should  have  all  the  benefits  of  his  exertions 
to  himself,  and  none  should  have  more  benefits 
than  his  own  exertions  entitle  him  to  ("The  Sins 
of  Legislators"  and  the  "Great  Political  Super- 
stition," in  "The  Man  versus  The  State."  Of. 
"Sociology,"  vol. ii.,  J  569).  ThisgivesMr.  Spen- 
cer's general  position,  which  he  has  developed  at 
length  in  his  Social  Statics,"  "Man  versus  The 
State,"  etc.  (For  a  fuller  statement  of  his  view, 
see  Spbncbr.) 

On  questions  of  the  method  in  evolution,  Mr. 
Spencer  follows  the  Lamarckian  view.  Mr.  Beh- 
jamin  Kidd, however  (in his  "Social  Evolution"), 
takes  Weismann's  theory.  Of  the  bearing  of  this 
difference  on  social  reform,  Mr.  Kidd  says  (p. 
191): 

"  If  the  old  view  is  correct  and  the  effects  o(  use  and  educa- 
tion are  transmitted  by  inheritance,  then  the  Utopian  dremma 
of  philosophy  in  the  past  are  undoubtedly  possiote  of  reaU- 
satton.     It  we  tend  to  inherit  in  our  own  persons  tbe  lesult  a( 
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tto  adneattpii  and  mmUi  and  laond  culttm  ct  past  gencra- 
liaaa.  tben  we  may  irenttue  to  «ntiGipate  a  futon  sodetT 
'wliiBB  will  not  deteriorate,  but  which  may  continue  to  make 
pmiUMS,  even  tho  the  struggle  for  existence  be  suspended, 
the  population  regulated  exactly  to  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  the  antagonism  between  the  individual  and  the  sodal  or- 
g*''^— "  extingniabed,  even  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  antio- 
rpatted"  ("Data  of  Ethics,"  ch.  xiv.).  But  if,  as  the  writer 
betievsa.  the  views  of  the  Weismann  party  are  in  the  main 
eoivect;  if  tbeiecan  be  no  progress  except  by  the  accumulation 
of  congenital  variations  above  the  average  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  below;  if  without  the 
constant  stress  of  selection  which  this  in- 
volves, the  tendency  of  every  hi^ther  form  of 
life  is  actually  retrograde:  then  is  the  whole 
human  race  caught  in  the  toils  of  that  struggle 
and  rivalry  of  lite  which  has  been  in  progress 
from  the  beginning.  Then  must  the  rivalry  of  existence  con- 
tintae,  humanized  as  to  conditions,  it  may  be,  but  immutable 
and'  inevitable  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Kidd  aigues  that  this  is  the  law  of  all  prog- 
ress.   He  says  (pp.  35-3?): 

Looking  back  through  the  history  of  life  anterior  to  man, 
we  find  it  tobearecoraof  ceaseless  progress,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ceaseless  stress  and  competition,  on  the  other.  This  or- 
derly sAd  beautiful  world  which  we  see  around  us  is  now  and 
■Iwsys  has  been  the  scene  of  incessant  rivalry  between  all  the 
fosiBs  of  life  inhabiting  it — rivalry,  too,  not  chiefly  conducted 
belweeu  different  spejnes,  but  between  members  of  the  same 
apeciea.  The  plants  in  the  greensward  beneath  our  feet  are 
cfi0iged  in  sQent  rivalry  with  each  other,  a  rivalry  which  if 
allowed  to  proceed  without  outside  interference  would  know 
no  paoe  until  the  weaker  were  exterminated.  .  .  .  The 
trees  of  the  forest  which  clothe  and  beautify  the  landscape  are 
in  a  state  d  nature  engaged  in  the  same  rivalry  with  each 
other.  Left  to  themselves,  they  fight  out,  as  unmistakable 
fecofda  have  shown,  a  stubborn  struggle  extending  over  cen- 
turies, in  which  at  last  only  those  forms  most  suitable  to  the 
conditions  of  the  localitv  retain  their  places. 

Bat  so  far  we  view  toe  rivalry  under  simple  conditions;  it 
is  among  the  forms  of  animal  life  as  we  begin  to  watch  the 
cradual  ui'ogfeas  upward  to  higher  .types  that  it  becomes 
many-sided  and  complex.     It  is  at  this  point  that  we  encoun- 
ter a  fcatan  of  the  struggle  which  recent  developments  of  bio- 
looieal  scieDce  tend  to  bring  into  ever-increasing  prominence. 
Tns  lint  necessity  for  every  successful  form  engaged  in  this 
straggle  is  the  capacity  for  reproduction  beyond  the  limits 
which  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  time  being  comfortably  pro- 
vide for.  .  .  .  Recent  biological  researches; 
■ad    more    p<tfticularty    the    investigations 
Hatnal      ""^  conclusions  of  Professor  Weismann,  have 
fcleslliia      ^f^^  ^  greatly  develop  Darwin's  original 
^ft^^o^^     hypothesis  as  to  the  conoitions  under  wnich 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  various  forms 
of  lue.    It  is  now  coming  to  be  recessed  as 
•  necessarily  inherent  part  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  that 
if  the  continual  sdeetion  which  is  always  going  on  among  the 
Ugher  forms  of  life  were  to  be  suspended,  these  forms  would 
not  only  possess  no  tendency  to  make  progress  forward,  but 
tnust  actually  go  backward.     That  is  to  say,  if  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  every  generation  in  any  species  were  allowed  to 
actually  propagate  their  kind,  the  average  of  each  genention 
wonld  continually  tend  to  fall  below  the  average  ofeach  gen- 
ention which  preceded  it.  and  a  process  of  slow  but  steady 
deseneration  would  ensue. 

Mr.  Kidd  applies  this  principle  to  man, 

«ay»(pp- 31-34): 

These  laws,  the  observer  soon  convinces  himself,  have  not 
been  suspended  in  human  society.     On  the  contrary,  he  sees 
that  they  must  have  their  most  important  seat  of  action  there. 
To  recognize  this  truth,  one  has  only  to  remember  that  the 
discovery  which  in  our  time  has  raised  biology  from  a  mere 
record  ot  isolated  facts  to  a  majestic  story  of  orderly  progress 
was  not  suggested  by  the  study  of  life  among  the  lower  ani- 
oials.     The  law,  by  the  enunciation  of  which  Darwin  most 
advanced  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  took  shape 
in  the  mind  of  the  great  triologist,  after  obser- 
vation of  human  society — that  society  in  par- 
AppUai  to    ticnlar  which  we  see  around  us  at  the  present 
S^        day.    Speaking  of  the  workings  of  his  mind  be- 
"■■         fore  the    Origm  of  Species "  was  begtm,  Dar- 
win says:  "  In  October,  i8j8 — that  is,  fifteen 
months  after  I  had  begun  my  systematic  in- 
<UiSxT — I  happened  to  read  for  amusement  Malthus  on  popula- 
twn;  and  being  well  prepared  to  appreciate  the  struggle  for 
existence  which  everywhere  goes  on,  from  long-continued 
observation  of  the  habits  of  animals  and  plants,  it  at  once 
struck  me  that  under  these  circumstances  favorable  variations 
Would  tend  to  be  preserved  and  unfavorable  ones  to  be  de- 
stroyed.   The  result  of  this  would  be  the  foundation  of  a  new 
spedes.     Here,  then,  I  bad  atlast  got  a  theory  by  which  to 
work"  ("  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Oanrin."  by  his  son,  auto- 
bicemphica]  chapter,  rti,  i.)  .  .  ,  Looking  aroond  attbo 
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lowest  existing  types  of  humanity,  and  comparii.,  .i^m 
with  the  highest,  one  feels  immediately  constramed-  to  ask. 
Do  we  ever  fully  realise  how  this  advance  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  and  which  is  represented  by  tl>e  intellectual  social 
distance  between  these  two  extremes,  has  been  brought  about. 
We  talk  vaguely  about  it,  and  take  for  granted  many  things 
in  connection  with  it;  but  the  number  of  those  who  have 
grasped  certain  elementary  biological  laws  of  which  it  is  the 
result,  and  which  have  controlled  and  directed  it  as  rigidly  as 
the  law  of  gravity  controls  and  directs  a  body  falling  to  the 
earth,  is  surprisingly  small.  .  .  . 

At  the  outset  we  find  man  to  be  in  one  respect  exactly  like 
all  the  creatures-which  have  come  before  him.  He  repraduces 
his  kind  from  generation  to  generation.  In  doing  so,  he  is 
subject  to  a  law  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Left 
to  himself,  this  high-bom  creature,  whose  progress  we  seem  to 
take  for  granted,  has  not  the  slightest  innate  tendency  to 
make  any  onward  progress  whatever.  It  may  appear 
strange,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  if  each  of  lis  wen  allowed 
by  the  conditions  of  lite  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  the 
average  of  one  generation  would  have  no  tendency  whatever 
to  rise  beyond  the  average  of  the  preceding  one,  but  distinctly 
the  rev^ne.  This  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  man;  it  has  been  a 
law  of  life  from  the  beginning,  and  it  continues  to  be  a  uni- 
versal law,  which  we  have  no  power  to  alter. 

As  a  result  of  this  view,  Mr.  Kidd  believes  that 
to  insure  progress  society  must  insure  the  per- 
pettiation  of  competition.  This,  he  savs,  is 
against  the  immediate  interests  of  the  industri- 
ally weaker  classes,  and  therefore  they  are  advo- 
cating socialism,  the  essence  of  which  Mr.  Kidd 
finds  to  consist  in  the  elimination  of  competition. 
But  Mr.  Kidd  savs  this  cannot  prevail,  becatise  it 
would  mean  biolc^cal  deterioration  and  death. 
Through  all  our  Western  civilization  Mr.  Kidd 
finds  a  process  g[oing  on  bom  of  the  superrational 
sanctions  of  Christianity,  tending  to  altruism,  lift- 
ing up  the  lower  elates,  by  an  ever- widening 
democracy  not  toward  socialism,  but  toward  a 
condition  where  al\  classes  can  compete  on  planes 
of  more  perfect  equality.    He  says  (pp.  154-65) : 

The  Reformation  liberated,  as  it  were,  into  the  practical 
life  of  the  peoples  affected  by  it  that  immense  body  of  altni- 
istic  feeling  which  bad  been  fixim  the  beginning  the  distinctive 
social  product  of  the  Christian  religion  (p.  154).  The  clue  to 
modem  history,  he  savs,  lies  "in  the  fact  that  it  has  consisted 
essentially  in  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  that  military  or- 
ganisation of  society  which  had  previously  prevailed  and  in  the 
emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  nitherto  universally  excluded  under  that  constitution 
of  society  from  all  participation  on  equal  terms  in  the  rivalry 
of  existence.  .  .  .  And  it  tends  to  culminate  in  a  condition 
of  society  in  which  there  shall  be  no  privileged  classes,  and  in 
which  all  the  excluded  people  shall  be  at  last  brought  into  the 
rivalry  of  Ufa  on  a  footing  of  equality,  of  opportunity,  the 
significance  of  the  whole  process  consisting  in  its  tendency  to 
raise  the  rivalry  of  existence  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
as  a  cause  of  progress,  to  which  it  has  ever  attained  in  the  his- 
tory of  life. 

Mr.  Kidd  thus  formulates  his  concltisions  as  to 
social  reform  (pp.  337,  238): 

In  the  era  upon  which  we  are  entering,  the  long,  upliill 
effort  to  secure  ei^uality  of  oi>portunity,  as  well  as  equidity  of 
political  rights,  will  of  necessity  involve  not  the  resmction  of 
the  interference  of  the  State,  but  the  progressive  extension  of 
its  sphere  of  action  to  almost  every  department  of  our  social 
life.    The  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  regulation ,  control , 
and  restriction  of  the  rights  of  wealth  and  capital  must  be 
expected  to  continue,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  State  itself 
assuming  these  rights  in  cases  when  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
their  retention  in  private  hands  must  unduly  interfen  with 
ttw  rights  and  opportunities  of  the  bcxly  of  the 
people.     But  the  continuity  of  principle  may 
y^  oe  expected  to  remain  evident  under  the  new 

bMiaHem     appearances.     Even  in  such  cases,  the  State 
mMrinnim     ^j  j„  feaiity_  assume  such  functions  in  ordtr 
to  pmtnf  or  stcurt  &ee  competition  rather 
than  to  suspend  it.     Hence,  the  general  tend- 
ency must  be  expected  to  be  toward  State  interierence  and 
State  control,  on  a  greatly  extended  scale,  rather  than  toward 
State  management.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  infeited  from  this 
that  the  development  of  society  in  the  direction  indicated  will 
itself  be  a  movement  toward  socialism.     This  is  not  so.    The 
gulf  between  the  state  Of  society — toward  which  it  is  the  tend- 
ency of  the  process  of  evtdution  now  in  pi  ogress  to  carry  as 
— and  socialism  is  wide  and  deep.    The  avowed  aim  of  social- 
ism is  to  suspend  that  personal  rivalry  and  competition  of 
life,  which  not  only  is  now,  but  has  been  &am  tba  beginnisg 
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of  life,  the  ftuidamental  impetus  behind  all  progreu.  The  in- 
herent tendency  of  the  process  of  social  detrdopment  now  tak- 
ing place  among  us  is  (as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  our 
civilisation)  to  raise  this  rivalry  to  the  voy  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  as  a  condition  of  progress,  by  bringing  all  the  people 
into  it  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  by  auowing  the  freest 
poasifate  play  of  forces  within  the  community,  and  the  widest 
passible  opportunities  for  the  development  of  evny  individ- 
ual's faculties  and  personality.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
evolutionitl  process  which  has  oeen  slowly  proceeding  through 
the  history  of  the  Western  peoples. 

Contrary  both  to  Mr.  Spencer  and  to  Mr.  Kidd 
are  the  views  of  Professor  Htudey.  Of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's view.  Professor  Hiudey  says  ("Adminis- 
trative Nihilism,"  an  address  delivered  to  the 
Midland  Institute,  Oct.  9,  187 1): 

One  of  the  profoundest  of  living  English  philosophers,  who 
is  at  tlie  same  time  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  consistent  of 
the  champions  of  astynomocracy,  has  devoted  a  very  able  and 
ingenious  essay  to  the  drawing  out  of  a  comparison  between 
the  process  by  which  men  have  advanced  from  the  savage 
state  to  the  highest  civilization,  and  that  by  which  an  animal 
passes,  from  the  condition  of  an  almost  slwpeless  and  struc- 
tureless germ  to  that  in  which  it  exhibits  a  higiily  complicated 
structure  and  a  corresponding  diversity  of  powers.  ,  .  .  All 
this  appears  to  be  very  just.  But  if  the  resemblance  between 
the  body  phyriolosical  and  the  body  politic  is  any  indication 
not  only  «  what  the  latter  is,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it 
is,  but «  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is  tending  to  become, 
I  cannot  but  thinic  that  the  real  force  of  the  analogy  is  totally 
opposed  to  the  nc^tive  view  of  State  fimction. 

Suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  each  muscle 
were  to  maintain  that  the  nervous  system  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  its  contraction,  except  to  prevent  it  from  hin- 
dering the  contraction  of  another  muscle;  or  each  gland,  that 
it  liad  a  right  to  secrete,  so  long  as  its  secretion  interfered  with 
no  other;  suppose  every  separate  cell  left  free  to  follow  its  own 
"  interests,"  and  laian  fatrt  lord  of  all,  what  would  become  of 
the  body  physiological? 

The  fact  is,  that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  body  thinks  for 

the  physic^ogical  organism,  acts  for  it,  and  rules  the  individual 

components  with  a  rod  of  iron.  .  .  .  Hence,  if  the  analogy 

of  the  body  politic  with  the  body  physiolagf- 

col  counts  tor  anything,  it  seems  to  me  to  beln 

Hazily  0^  favor  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  govern- 
narftaliMB-  "^o^  interference  than  exists  at  present,  or 

^TjT  wi^  "'■°  ^'  '"'  °"''  *'  ""  <'*■''«  f>  "«•     But, 
Mrs  TMW    tempting  as  the  opportunity  is,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  Duild  up  any  argument  in  favor  of  my 
own  case  upon  this  analogy,  curious,  interest- 
ing, and  in  many  respects  close  as  it  is,  for  it  takes  00  cogni- 
sance of  certain  profound  and  essential  diffcfenoes  between 
the  physidogical  and  the  political  bodies. 

Professor  Huxley  then  goes  on  to  state  his  own 
views,  and  says: 

When  men  living  in  society  have  once  become  aware  that 
their  welftoe  depends  upon  two  opposing  tendencies  of  eqnal 
importance — the  one  restraining,  the  other  encouraging:,  indi- 
viaual  freedom — the  question^  'Wliat  are  the  functions  of 
government?"  is  translated  mto  another — namely,  What 
ought  we  men,  in  our  corporate  cajpaoty,  to  do,  not  only  in 
the  way  of  restraining  that  free  individuality  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  society,  but  in  encouraging  that 
free  individuality  which  is  essential  to  the  evolution  of  the 
sodal  otganisation  ?  The  formula  which  truly  defines  the  func- 
tion of  government  must  contain  the  solution  of  both  the 
problems  involved,  and  not  merely  of  one  of  them. 

Locke  has  furnished  ns  with  such  a  formula,  in  the  noblest, 
and  at  the  same  time  briefest,  statement  of  tlw  purtxiae  of 
government  known  to  me: 

"thb  end  op  oovbknhsnt   is  the  oood  or  mankind" 
("Of  Civil  Government,"  {  319). 

But  the  good  of  mankind  is  not  a  something  which  is  abso- 
lute and  fixt  for  all  men,  whatever  their  capacities  or  state  of 
dvilization.  Doubtless  it  is  passible  to  imagine  a  true 
"Civitas  Del."  in  which  every  man's  moral  faculty  shall  be 
such  OS  leads  him  to  control  all  those  desires  which  run  coun- 
ter to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  to  cherish  only  those  which 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  society;  and  in  which  every  man's 
native  intellect,  shall  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  bis  culture 
sufficiently  extensive,  to  enable  him  to  know  what  he  ought  to 
do  and  to  seek  after.  And  in  that  blessed  state  police  will  be 
as  much  a  superfluity  as  every  other  kind  of  government. 

But  the  eye  of  man  has  not  beheld  that  state,  and  is  not 
likely, to  behold  it  for  some  time  to  come.  What  we  do  see,  in 
fact,  is  that  states  are  made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  ignorant  and  foolish,  a  smaU  proportion  of  genuine  knaves, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  capable  and  honest  men,  by  whose  efforts 

tb*  ionwr  vt  wpt  >n  a  ivascmble  itate  of  gqidax>ce,  and  the 


Matter  of  repression.  And  such  bdng  the  case,  I  do  not  see 
how  any  limit  whatever  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  extent  to 
vrhich,  under  some  drcumstanoeai,  the  action  of  government 
maybe  rightfully  carried.  .  .  .  Ae  question  when  to  draw 
the  line  between  those  things  with  which  the  State  ought,  and 
those  with  which  it  ought  not,  to  interfere,  then,  is  one  whicfa 
must  be  left  to  be  decided  separately  for  each  individual  cose. 
The  difficulty  which  meets  the  statesman  is  the  same  as  tlat 
which  meets  us  all  in  individual  life,  in  which  our  abstract 
rights  are  generally  clear  enough,  tho  it  is  frequently  extremely 
bard  to  say  at  what  point  it  b  wise  to  cease  our  attempts  to 
enforce  them. 

Professor  Huxley  wrote  before  Mr.  Kidd's  "So- 
cial Evolution"  appeared;  but  among  his  latest 
utterances  he  showed  that  there  was  a  deep 
division  to  be  drawn  between  the  biological  laws 
which  govern  the  development  of  the  lower 
forms  of  creation  and  those  which  govern  man. 
He  says  ("The  Struggle  for  Existence,"  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  February,  1888,  pp.  165, 166): 

Society,  like  art,  is  a  part  of  nature.  But  it  is  oouvauieat 
to  distinguish  those  parts  of  nature  in  which  man  plays  the 
part  of  immediate  cause  as  something  apart;  and,  therefure, 
society,  like  art,  is  usefully  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from 
nature.  It  is  the  more  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  to 
make  this  distinction,  since  society  differs  from  nature  in 
having  a  definite  moral  obicct;  whence  it  comes  about  that 
the  course  shaped  by  the  ethical  nun — the  member  of  society 
or  citisen — necessarily  runs  counter  tp  that  which  the  non- 
ethical  matt — the  primitive  savage,  or  man  as  a  mere  member 
of  the  animal  kingdom — tends  to  adopt.  The  latter  fights 
out  the  stru|K;le  for  existence  to  the  bitter  end,  like  any  other 
animal;  the  former  devotes  his  best  energies  to  the  obiect  of 
setting  limits  to  the  stro^de. 

The  history  of  dvilisatioD — that  is,  of  society — is  the  record 
of  the  attempts  which  the  human  race  has  made  to  escape 
from  this  position  (i.  e.,  tlie  struggle  for  existence  in  which 
those  who  were  best  fitted  to  cope  with  their  circumstances, 
but  not  the  best  in  any  other  sense,  survived).  The  first  men 
who  substituted  the  state  of  mutual  peace  for  that  of  mutual 
war,  wliatcrver  the  motive  which  impelled  them  to  take  that 
step,  created  society.  But  in  estaolisttin^  peace,  they  6b- 
vionsly  pat  a  limit  upon  the  struggle  for  exutsnce.  Betweea 
the  members  of  ttuit  society,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  to  be  par- 
sued  h  ouiranc*.  And  of  all  the  successive  shapes  whicb 
sodety  has  taken,  that  most  nearly  approaches  perfection  in 
which  war  of  individual  against  individual  is  most  strictly 
limited. 

Prof.  D.  G.  Ritchie,  in  his  "Darwinism  and 
Politics,"  carries  the  argument  still  further,  and 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest "  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  survival  of 
the  best.     He  says: 

The  phrase  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  is  very  apt  to  mislead, 
for  it  suggests  the  fittest  or  best  in  every  sense  or  in  tlie  high- 
est sense,  whereas  it  only  means,  as  Professor  Huxley  Eaa 
pointed  out,  "those  best  fitted  to-cope  with  their  drcum- 
stances"  Article  "The  Struggle  for  Bxistenoe,"  in  NintlmUk 
Ctntury,  February,  1888,  p.  165),  in  order  to  survive  and 
transmit  offspring.  Now  when  we  come  to  consider  sodety, 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  complex  set  of  phenomena,  and 
what  Is  fittest  in  one  aspect  may  not  be  fittest  m  another.  But 
natural  selection  implies  no  further  morality  than  "nothing 
succeeds  like  success."  If  the  struggle  far  food  and  mates  be 
carried  on  on  its  lowest  terms,  the  strongest  and  the  strongest 
only  would  be  sdected.  But  cunning  can  do  a  great  deal 
against  strength.  Now  we  cannot  be  sure 
tmt  a  good  combination  of  strength  and  cua- 

M  m [  jj  ^  ning  wul  be  sdected:   strength  in  some  cases, 

^iTwuIrL  M  cunning  in  others,  is  what  we  find  by  compar- 
fna  ntUn  "  ing  different  species  of  animals  and  different 
Xst  races  of  men.     Again,  the  stron^t  and  larg- 

ma  w^i      est,  and  in  many  ways  finest  ammals  are  not 
■^^       necessarily  those  most  capable  of  adaptins 
themselves  tochanged  circumstances.  The  in- 
ngnificant  may  more  easily  find  fo6d  and  es- 
cape enemies.     We  cannot  be  sure  that  evolution  will  always 
lead  to  what  we  should  regard  as  the  greatest  perfection  of  any 
species.    Degeneration  enten  in  as  well  as  progress.   The  latest 
theory  about  the  Aryan  race  makes  the  Aryans  come  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  conquer  the  feebler  races  of  the  south,  aad. 
having  proved  its  fitness  in  this  way,  prove  its  unfitness  fai 
another  by  being  less  capable  of  surviving  in  a  warm  ax- 
mate  than  they;  so  that  an  Aryan  language  may  be  spoken 
where  there  remains  little  or  no  Aryan  blood.  Are  we  entatM 
to  maintain,  with  regard  to  human  races  and  human  Indi- 
viduals, that  the  fittest  always  survive,  except  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  proposition  is  a  truism,  that  those  eurvive  who 
are  most  capable  of  surviving? 
Further,  we  must  emphasise  tbe  (net  tbitt  tbe  ttntgglc  goc* 
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on  not  merely  lielweeu  individual  and  individual,  t>ut  between 
taoe  and  taoe.  The  struggle  among  plant*  and  ttie  lower  ani- 
mals is  mainly  between  members  of  the  same  spedes;  and  the 
individnal  competition  between  liuman  beings,  wbich  is  so 
much  admired  by  Hr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  of  tliis  primitive 
Idnd.  When  we  come  to  the  struggle  between  lands,  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  it  is  fiercest  between  allied  kinds;  and  so,  as 
has  been  paanted  out,  the  economic  struggle  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  fiercer  than  elsewbeie  be- 
tween nations.  But  so  soon  as  we  pass  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween race  and  race,  we  find  new  elements  coming  in.  The 
race  which  is  fittest  to  survive,  i.  e,,  most  capable  of  surviv- 
ing, win  survive;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  in- 
dividnals  thereby  preserved  will  be  the  fittest,  either  in  the 
senae  of  being  those  who  in  a  struggle  between  individual 
and  individual  would  have  survived,  or  in  the  sense  of  being 
those  whom  we  should  regard  as  the  finest  specimens  of 
their  kind.  .  .  .  Admirable,  doubtless — this  scheme  of  salva- 
taoa  for  tlse  elect  by  the  damnation  of  the  vast  majority;  but, 
pray,  do  not  let  us  hear  anything  more  about  its  "  beneficence.' 

I  am  not  speaking  at  random  about  these  ethical  applica- 
tions of  the  concejmon  of  struggle  for  existence.  Darwin 
himself,  ss  always,  is  most  cautious  and  guarded  in  his  refer- 
ence to  anything  that  lies  outside  his  own  special  sphere  of  ob- 
aervatian.  He  looks  forward  to  the  elimination  of  the  lower 
noes  by  the  higher  civilised  races  throughout  the  world  ("  Life 
and  Letters,"  i.,  p.  316),  He  points  out  how  "a  strumle 
for  existence,  consequent  on  his  rapid  multiplication,"  nas 
advanced  man  to  his  present  high  condition;  and  if  he  is  to 
advance  still  higher,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  be  must  remain 
subject  to  a  severe  struggle.  Otherwise  he  would  sink  into 
indolence,  and  the  more  gifted  men  would  not  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  battle  of  life  tlian  tlie  less  gifted "  ("Descent  of 
Man,"  p.  319).  This,  doubtless,  includes  the  old  objection 
which  Aristotle  brought  against  Plato's  communism,  that 
man  needs  a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  industry.  But  there  is 
no  jubilation,  no  exaltation  of  a  natural  law  into  an  ethical 
ideal.  And  let  us  know  how  Darwin  modifies  this  very  state- 
ment in  the  words  that  follow; 

"  Important  as  the  struts  for  existence  has  been  and  even 
stin  is,  yet  as  Car  as  the  lughest  part  of  man's  nature  is  con- 
cerned there  are  otiier  agencies  more  important.  Por  the 
moral  qualities  are  advanced,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
much  more  through  the  effects  of  habit,  the  reasoning  ^>ow«rs, 
instruction,  religion,  etc,  than  through  natural  selection;  tho 
to  this  btter  agency  may  be  safely  attributed  the  social  in- 
stincts which  anorded  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
nxxal  sense." 

Socialists,  however,  usually  go  further  than 
an;^  of  the  above  writers,  and  arprue  from  evo- 
hitioil  not  only  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
not  the  only  law  of  human  progress,  but  that  it 
teaches  the  development  and  sttrvival  of  com- 
Unation  over  competition.  Says  a  recent  writer 
(anonymotisly) : 

This  law  of  organic  evolution  does  not  stop  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical.    It  is  the  same  throughout  the 
entire  realm  at  phenomena.     It  posses  over  into  the  imma- 
terial and  builds  up  political,  aodal,  and  moral 
institutions  in  almost  precisely  the  same  man- 
ibgl^faf  an     ner  as  physical  organisms  are  formed.     In  the 
i>ijj."/lM     political  aspect  of  the  world  the  start  is  also 
'■■■■'^     bad  with  the  individual  or  unit.     Then  follows 
a  community  of  units,  the  town,  for  instance. 
The  same  law  of  development  or  community 
ol  vital  interests  results  in  the  organisation  of  counties,  states, 
■od  nations,  each  a  political  organism,  with  functions  pe- 
cidiar  to  its  specific  plane  of  being  or  place  in  the  body 
politic;  but  all,  when  perfected,  working  harmoniously  to- 
gether for  the  common  good  and  equal  rights  of  the  units,  the 
individnal  men  and  women  that  form  the  oiganism  or  political 
body.    This  same  law  of  progressive  development  also  fore- 
shaoows  the  time  when  there  will  be  a  confederacy  of  nations, 
n  political  worid  organism,  a  race  unity,  the  highest  functions 
ol  which  will  be  to  secure  to  the  race — unit — man  the  freedom 
of  a  fair  chance  in  the  exercise  of  his  inalienable  right  to  pie- 
I  and  enhance  his  inherent  individuality. 


Socialists  believe  in  the  evolution  of  competi- 
tion. Says  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  ("Handbook  of  So- 
cialisni,"  p.  31): 

Competition  was  once  mainly  i>hys!eali  this  fwadnced  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive  in  physical  sM*.  "There 
were  giants  in  those  days,"  the  Nimrods,  the  Goliaths,  the 
Agamemnons,  "kings  of  men."  Organised  society  gradually 
TCStnined  that  physical  strife,  and  competition  became 
chiefly  military  between  states.  This  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Greek  State  and  of  the  Roman  civilisation.  It 
produced  an  Alexander,  a  Hannibal ,  a  Caesar,  and  continued  to 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  and  is  not  yet  dead.  But  gradually 
advancing  fratonalism  lias  replaced  military  by  industrial 
oompatitiaD.    To-day  men  strive  neither  with  guns  nor  with 


poisoned  arrows,  so  much  as  with  comerings  of  the  market 
and  with  poisoned  groceries.  It  has  produced  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  to  survive  in  such  a  strife — the  Rothschilds,  the 
Jay  Goulds,  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Pullmans,  the  Napoleons  of 
finance.  Therefore,  Socialists  do  not  urge  the  abolition  of 
competition.  They  simply  say  that  it  is  time  to  lift  compe- 
tition to  a  higher  level,  and  make  it  intellectual,  and  not  in- 
dustrial. As  organised  fratemalism  has.  to  a  large  measure 
put  down  physical  strife,  and  is  putting  down  militarism,  so 
Socialists  would  have  it  gradually  supplant  industrial  compe- 
tion  by  industrial  cooperation. 

A  recent  work,  however,  on  social  evolution  is 
Prof.  S.N.  Patten's  "Theory  of  the  Social  Forces" 
(January,  1896).  He  says  (p.  7):  "Evolution 
has  thus  far  been  studied  as  a  problem  of  biolonr. 
This  has  been  due  more  to  what  I  wotild  caU  a 
happy  accident  than  to  any  necessity  of  the  situa- 
tion. Darwin  admits  that  he  obtained  the  clue 
to  his  theory  through  reading  Malthus's  'Essay 
on  Population,'  and  in  many  respects  the  atti- 
tude of  the  author  of  the  'Origin  of  Species'  is 
that  of  an  economist.  It  is  only  by  later  writers 
that  the  economic  elements  in  the  problem  are 
neglected,  and  that  the  theory  is  based  solely  upon 
biologic  evidence.  The  happy  accident  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  the  fact  that  the  history  of  past 
organic  life  is  so  plainly  recorded  in  the  various 
organisms  of  the  present  and  in  the  fossil  remains 
of  earlier  forms." 

Professor  Patten  then  goes  on  to  argue  that 
evolution  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  environ- 
ment upon  organism;  that  biology  has  studied 
organism  (because  of  the  "happy  accident"  that 
this  is  what  cotild  be  best  historically  studied), 
but  has  neglected  environment.  He  quotes 
Spencer  as  saying  ("Psychology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  134): 
"Throughout  biology  proper  the  environment 
and  its  correlated  phenomena  are  either  but  tacit- 
ly recognized,  or  overtly  and  definitely  recog- 
nized, are  so  but  occasionally,  while  the  organism 
and  its  correlated  phenomena  practically  monop- 
olize the  attention.  Here  Professor  Patten  finds 
the  weak  point  in  current  economic  discussions. 
They  have  overlooked  environment,  and,  says 
Professor  Patten  (p.  5),  "the  present  environ- 
ment of  the  race  is  so  different  from  its  prede- 
cessors that  a  new  social  philosophy  is  demanded 
to  explain  its  effects."  Hence  Professor  Patten's 
essay  is  "an  attempt  to  recast  current  social  phi- 
losophy and  to  introdtice  into  it  elements  which 
thus  far  have  been  overlooked."  These  elements 
are  largely  psychologic,  and,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Patten,  deserve  to  rank  equally  with  the 
biologic  factors.  By  such  an  analysis  of  man's 
present  environment  Professor  Patten  forecasts 
'a  social  commonwealth,"  based  upon  a  ptire 
pleasvire  economy,  even  as  state  socialism,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  ideal  of  those  suffering 
from  the  evils  of  a  fair  economy.  This  sociu 
commonwealth,  however,  he  says,  must  not  be 
assumed  to  be  the  highest  or  final  state.  "If  a 
progressive  evolution  continues,"  he  tells  us  (p.  6), 
'other  societies  will  be  possible,  each  of  which 
will  differ  from  its  predecessor  as  radically  as  the 
society  I  describe  differs  from  our  present  society." 
See  also  the  article  on  Biology. 

EXCISE  DUTIES  (from  Latin  ex-cide,  cut  off) 
are  duties  laid  upon  any  commodity  produced 
within  a  country  in  distinction  from  those  custom 
duties  which  are  levied  upon  imports.  "The  deri- 
vation implies  that  the  excise  is  something  cut 
off  from  the  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It 
is  an  indirect  tax,  because,  tho  levied  on  the  prod- 
uct, it  falls  on  the  consumer.  Excise  duties  are 
an  old  form  of  duty,  begun  in  England  uiid^r  ^>s 
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name  as  early  as  1643,  being  laid  on  ale  and  all 
forms  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  later  on  a  long 
list  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing.  The  neces- 
sities of  life  were  later  excepted.  Excise  duties 
were  at  first  duties  on  commodities  produced  in  or 
out  of  a  country.  Robert  Walpole,  in  1 733,  intro- 
dttOed  a  famous  excise  scheme,  whereby  tobacco 
and,  later,  wine  paid  no  duty,  but  were  warehoused 
under  the  control  of  excise  officers,  and  paid  ex- 
cise duties  only  as  sold  within  the  countrr.  It 
produced  a  g^at  excitement,  and  was  abandoned. 
To-day  excise  duties  are  paid  in  England  on  many 
things,  like  beer,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  dogs,  gun 
and  game  licenses,  carnages,  male  servants,  ar- 
morial bearings,  railway  tickets,  by  auctioneers, 
pedlers,  farm  brokers,  tavern-keepers,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  excise  duties  were  dis- 
liloed  as  inheritances  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  an  effort  was  early  made  to  enact 
a  constitutional  amendment  forbidding  excise 
duties;  but  in  1700  Hamilton  proposed  and  got 
passed  an  excise  duty  on  spirits.  In  1793  it  was 
lowered,  and  under  Jefferson  abolished.  The 
War  of  181 3  led  to  an  excise  duty  on  distilled 
spirits,  domestic  refined  sugar,  salt,  carriages,  etc. 
But  in  1817  these  were  alx>lished,  and  no  excise 
duty  was  levied  till  the  internal  tax  of  1863.  (For 
a  discussion  of  excise  duties,  see  Taxation.) 

lEXRKR,  WILHSLM  FRAITZ:  Austrian  tech- 
nologist; bom  in  Gaenserdorf,  Lower  Austria, 
1840;  frequented  the  polytechnic  in  Vienna;  be- 
came teacher  in  the  real-school  in  Elbogen,  Bo- 
hemia, 1863,  and  in  that  of  Krems  in  1865.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  engineering  and 
mechanic  technology  at  the  forestry  academy  at 
Mariabrunn,  and  m  1875  professor  of  forestry, 
forestry-engineering,  etc.,  at  the  agricultural  col- 
teee  at  Vienna.  Since  1874  he  has  been  inspector 
of  trade  schools  for  the  ministry  of  commerce.  In 
1879  he  founded  the  Technologische  Gewerbe- 
museum  (industrial  museum)  in  Vienna,  and  has 
been  its  director  ever  since.  Since  1883  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  the 
Reichsrat,  where  he  identifies  himself  with  the 
German  liberals.  Since  1905  Exner  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  Upper  House.  Among 
his  works  maybe  mentions:  "Holzhandel  und 
Holzindustrie  der  Ostseelander"  (1876);  "Das 
Modeme  Transportwesen  im  Dienste  der  Land- 
und  Porstwirtschaf t "  (1877) ;  "Die  Hausindustrie 
Oesterreichs"  (1800).  He  has  edited  "Beitrage 
zur  Geschichte  der  Gewerbe  und  Erfindungen 
Oesterreichs"  (1873),  and  the  " Mitteilimgen  des 
Technologischen  Gewerbemuseums "  (1880,  sqq). 
Address:  Technologische  Gewerbemuseum,  Vi- 
enna, Austria. 

BXPEHDITURBS  (Family.  See  also  Prices): 
According  to  the  well-known  laws  formulated  by 
Dr.  Eneels.  head  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Bureau 
of  the  statistics  of  Labor,  expenditures  in  differ- 
ent families  conform  to  the  following  principles: 

I.  That  the  greater  the  income,  the  smaller  the 
relative  percentage  of  outlay  for  subsistence. 

a.  That  the  percentage  of  outlay  for  clothing  is 
approximately  the  same,  whatever  the  income. 

3.  That  the  percentage  of  the  outlay  for  lodg- 
ing or  rent,  and  for  fuel  and  light,  is  invariably 
the  same,  whatever  the  income. 

4.  That  as  the  income  increases  in  amount  the 
percentage  of  outlay  for  sundries  becomes  greater. 

These  principles  seem  in  the  main  substM- 
^ted  by  the  most  careful  investigation, 


Thb  United  States 


The  latest  and  most  careftil  statement  of  the 
cost  of  hving  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  report  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  W.  Hanger  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor, 
from  facts  secured  by  the  bureau  as  to  35,440 
families  in  principal  industrial  locahties  in  tlurty- 
three  localities,  and  comprizing  the  families  of 
mechanics  of  all  kinds,  railroad  employees,  com- 
mon laborers,  and  clerks  earning  less  than  $1,300 
per  year.    The  following  are  some  of  the  tt^les: 


PbbCbmt  or  Total  ExrBMDiTURB 
Madb  roK — 

Gboobaphicai.  Ditisioh 
AND  Gbnbkal  N  atitttt 
or  Hbad  of  Familt. 

1 

1 

P 

1 

|l 

11 

North  Atlantic  StatM: 
Native 

41.96 
44-45 

19-97 
19.33 

13.04 

19. JO 

4-SS 

4-53 

1.1$ 

I. 91 

8:3 

Poratgn 

Total 

43.17 

19-70 

19.73 

4-S4 

t.lg 

18. 68 

South  Atlantic  Statw: 
Native 

43.39 
46.77 

16.  s6 
16.3s 

ia.6o 

19.  9$ 

4.9« 
4-SO 

•97 
.9> 

ax. 43 

19.19 

Total 

43  64 

t6.S4 

19.67 

4.93 

.9« 

91. 9« 

North  Centnd  StotM: 
Native 

4a -33 
46.  »7 

13-46 

•3-04 
19.99 

4.93 
S.51 

i.eS 
1.09 

?!!•» 

Total 

43-47 

IS.  as 

13.09 

4.61 

1.08 

99.  sr 

Sooth  Cential  SUtea: 
Native 

4t-48 
43-09 

\rM 

13-19 
19. 4S 

3-89 
3-94 

.8a 
•  74 

a4.33 
aa.4o 

Foieisn 

Total 

41.67 

16.41 

13. It 

3-89 

.81 

94.11 

Western  State*: 
Native 

:t:i; 

ae.a9 
19.6a 

t$.6s 

15.44 

4-66 
4.63 

1.06 
t.eS 

.7.96 
17.  J« 

Total 

40.8s 

90.08 

■  SS8 

4-65 

1 .07 

17. 7T 

Pbs  Cbht  or  Total  BzrBNDiTusB  Madb  roB  Vabiovs 
PuBPossa  IM  Normal  Fahilibs,  bt  Sub  or  FAMiLr 

Pbb  Cbht  or  Total  Bzpbmoitvbb 
Uadb  roB — 

Pamiubs  wttb — 

1 

1 

|.l 

1 

|l 

il 

40.33 
41.74 

43." 
44-56 
45-69 
47  ■a4 

ao.i} 
18.48 
17.81 
17.44 
16.76 
16.  S4 

ia.43 
ia.64 
13  03 
13-17 
13-36 
13.85 

4.76 
4.67 
4-59 
4-45 
4-93 
4.59 

1. 14 
1.14 

I.  13 
I.  10 
1.08 
1.04 

91. It 
ai.33 

ao.aj 
19.  aS 

li.ss 

16. St 

One  child 

Three  children 

Foot  children 

Five  children 

AH  famllie* 

43.13 

18.  ta 

19. 95 

4. 57 

I.  19 

ae.tt 

Prof.  John  A.  Ryan  ("A  Living  Wage,"  p.  i$o, 
1906)  alter  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  sajrs: . 

"The  conclusions  that  seem  to  be  abundantly 
justified  by  the  facts  .  .  .  may  therefore  lie 
stated  as  follows :  First!  Anjrthing  less  than  $600 
per  year  is  not  a  living  wage  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
the  U.  S." 

Mr.  Britt,  of  the  Railroad  Man's  Journal,  former 
editor  of  Public  Opinion,  contributed  the  foUowing 
suggestive  statements  in  The  Independent,  Aug., 
1907: 

Not  Ions  ago  the  Maasachoaetts  Bureau  of  Labor  statiaticS 
reported  that  in  797  stores  in  Boston  the  number  of  debtors 
on  the  hopeless  luit  was  45,489,  about  7}  per  cent  ot  the 
population  of  the  city,  with  a  total  indebtedness  of  8570,919. 
In  the  list  o(  non-payers  3.39  per  cent,  or  a  little 
1,090,  w«rt  dMMd  ••  moneyed  people.     Therafon 
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tTbe  mTcno*  ihawn  (or  each  item  of  txpenditure  relate!  to  those  families  only  that  reported  expenilitare*  for  (uch 
items;  the  total  expenditure  per  family  is  for  all  families.] 


GsoOKAPHicAL  Division   and 
Gbmbkal  NAimrr  of  Hbad 
or  Pamilt 

PamiUes 

Total 

in- 
come 

per 
fam- 

Uy 

AVBKAOB  EXPBNDITURB   OF  FaMILIBS   HaVIHO 
AN    EXPBHDITURB   FOB— 

II 

Total 

Aver- 
age 
sue 

Rent 

Pool 

Light- 
ing 

Cloth- 
ing 

Pood 

Other 
pur- 
poses 

North  Atlantic  State*: 
Native 

7.3S9 
6.413 

4.  S3 

5.11 

$748.81 
763.15 

$130.73 
113.93 

$30.66 
30.33 

$7.79 
8.17 

$93  08 
94.10 

$306.31 
3»7.49 

$■35-47 
136.17 

$696-44 
71301 

93.01 
93.43 

Total 

13.781 

4.80 

755.49 

117.63 

30.51 

7.97 

93.60 

316.18 

13s  84 

704. 16 

Sooth  Atlantic  States: 
Native 

'•ni 

5.11 
5.68 

683.06 
768.75 

97  95 

30.54 

6.11 
6.85 

86.08 
103 . 1 1 

189.09 
354.07 

141.41 
151. 11 

641.80 
734.55 

93.96 

Toud 

>.193 

5.16 

690.80 

98.68 

30.60 

6.  19 

87.61 

194.96 

143.30 

650. 18 

North  Central  States: 
Native 

4.117 
3.113 

4.68 
5.39 

756.81 
744.55 

7.50 
7.45 

96.81 
99.36 

308 . 09 

318.90 

171.98 
149 . 98 

713.63 
701.49 

Ponign 

100.13'  36.30 

Total 

7.340 

4.98 

751.61 

105 .  01 

3»  95 

7.48 

97.  S9 

316.91 

161.95 

708.88 

'  94.31 

Sooth  Central  States; 

1.017 
«94 

$.11 
S.16 

670.64 
700.73 

94.11 
103    19 

l].86 
14.95 

4.96 
5  OS 

87.11 
93  98 

978.33 
194.76 

153. 45 
179.19 

635.74 
665.33 

94. 8e 

Pozeisn 

94.9s 

Total 

i.aii 

5.11 

675.41 

95.38 

14.04 

4.97 

88.10 

180.94 

156.43 

640.44 

94.8a 

Native 

553 
351 

3.96 
4.41 

883.14 
883.78 

148.86 
144.78 

34.69 
35   09 

8.07 
8.15 

1 18 . 1 1 
111.95 

311. 18 

317.77 

141.30 
159.90 

741.75 
748.59 

83.99 
84.70 

Total 

904 

4.14 

883.39 

147.48 

34.84 

8.14 

119.66 

317.61 

146.14 

744.41 

84.  »7 

AVBBAOB  BXPBHDITVBB    PbB  PaHILT    FOB  VARIOUS  PURPOSBS  IN  I90I,  BY  GBOCRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  FOR   TBB 

Umitbd  Statb* 


North  Atlantic 
States 

South  AtlAntk 
Ststes 

North  Central 
Sutes 

South  Central 
States 

Western  States 

United  Statas 

BzrBNDTnnui  fob — 

I. 

1 

ii 

ll 

1 

1'' 

i 

til 

B 
III 

1' 

III 

if! 

ill 

Ft?  * 

4» 

Pcod 

leo.oo 
87.70 

3.18 
5. 51 

100.00 
100.00 

98.37 

39.44 

99.  19 
67.11 

39.  <s 

5 1. 59 

81.97 
44.95 
87.99 
96.89 
77.46 

8<.48 
74.49 
99.43 

$338.10 
131.34 

'145.89 

'7S.09 

34.18 
17.18 
51.86 
15.14 

4.16 
99.74 

9. $5 

4.61 
34.44 

8.45 
14.96 
13.71 
19.34 
95.77 
39.15 

100.00 
75.80 

6.85 

9. 59 
100.00 
100.00 

95.43 

37.44 

19.63 
36.53 

lUl 
69.41 
79.45 

46.58 
79.00 
83.11 
93.1s 

$108.64 
98.03 

110.88 

36.50 

39.59 

6.41 

31.79 
11.79 
51.94 
16.99 

4.69 
39.00 

8.75 
11.43 
8.55 
4.30 

*?  z< 

6.87 
14.58 

19.48 

'i-2» 
18.83 

63.98 

100.00 
70.18 

9-71 

13-31 

100.00 

leo.oo 

98.61 
99- "7 
93.69 
35. 51 

ll:Ji 

37. 45 
34.40 

96.96 
63.66 
49.38 
76.49 
81.41 

99-45 

$311.60 
114.16 

' 151.10 

'43.57 

33  98 

8.01 

35. 99 
1J.73 
58.04 
11.75 

S.6, 
18.94 

10.11 
11.91 
8.8, 

4.53 

'IX 

94.99 
30.38 

18. 19 
18.97 
61.08 

100.00 
79.51 

99.18 
100.00 

96.79 
97.54 
90.98 
44.96 

11.95 
63.93 

14. 59 
99.51 
770s 
57. 38 
64.75 
84.43 
34.43 
59.46 
75.41 
93.44 
99.18 

$191.68 
91.51 

■181.50 

14.64 
4.77 

19.60 
19.51 

59.53 
13-74 

9^:21 

10.50 

10.08 

9.05 

4.34 

30.75 

6.49 

13.47 

14.09 

11.04 

95.63 

84. 51 

100.00 
73.33 

7.78 

7.78 

100.00 

leo.eo 

98.89 
100.00 
87.78 
33.33 

48.89 
34.44 

$9.99 

39.99 

74.44 

71.11 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

95.56 

71.11 

36.67 

100.00 

$308.53 

143-55 

141.86 
17.14 
35 -OS 

7.71 

37.07 

36.53 

64.  II 

8.88 

6. II 
30.35 

95. 39 
13.00 

"'■? 
14.64 

14.01 

14.79 

11.91 

11.63 

15.17 

40.79 

leo.oo 
80.87 

SS3 

99.96 
100.00 

98.13 
98.71 
88.78 
34.39 

31.40 
63.80 

36.77 
43.75 
80.33 
51.07 
84.53 
94-74 
70.39 
50.71 
79.10 
76.70 
98.91 

$316.90 

KSi:::::................ 

111.9s 

Uortp«e: 

'145.8s 

Interest 

'53.73 

Pnel 

39.94 

Lighting 

8.  IS 

Clothing: 
Husband 

34.38 

Wife 

a6.37 

54.15 

TWxes 

16.86 

Insurance: 

4.89 

imS"'^".'.'.'.'.:'.'.:'.'.:'.:: 

99.55 

Oiganizatioos: 
Ubor -. 

le.sa 

Other  

11.84 

Reli^on 

Charity                          

in 

Ftamiture  and  utensila 

Boola  and  newspapers 

Amusements  and  vacation.. 
Intoxicating  liquors 

17-44 

a6.78 
45.63 

Sckness  and  death 

1  Not  including  payments  made  hy  six  families,  in  which  principal  and  interest  were  combiaa^:^  l\> 
>  Not  inrlnding  mterest  paid  by  six  bimilies,  included  in  principal.  O 
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than  7  par  ont  ol  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  dty  were 
nnable  thrangfa  lack  ct  funds  to  meet  the  corrent  expenses  of 
living. 

To  charge  45,000  people  with  extravagance  or  downngfat 
diaboiMsty  is  too  wholesM  an  indictment.  Was  it  not  rather 
a  biloie  in  the  hopeless  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  and 
to  '"«i^»«i«'  a  decent  standard  of  living  at  the  same  time? 
Have  not  these  people  been  caught  in  a  maelstrom  of  high 
prices  and,  in  order  to  live  in  the  present,  been  forced  to 
neglect  the  obligations  of  the  past  and  discount  the  possibili- 
ties at  the  future?  In  other  words,  are  they  not  paying  the 
cost  ol  prosperity? 

In  two  bulletins  issued  last  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
of  the  Department  at  Commerce  and  Labor  statistics  were  pre- 
sented showing  the  relation  of  the  ooet  of 
Uving  to  average  annual  incomes  in  the  year 
loos  as  contrasted  with  the  ten-year  period 
1890  to  1899.  In  the  first  of  these  two  bulle- 
tins wholesale  prices  of  359  articles  of  common 
consumption  were  tabulated  for  sixtom  years 
with  the  following  result: 

The  1905  average  contrasted  with  the  year  of  lowest  aver- 
age prices  during  the  sixteen  years  from  1S90  to  190s.  in  each 
of  the  general  groups  of  commodities,  shows  farm  products 
58.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1896;  food,  etc.,  19.7  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1896;  cloths  and  dothiog,  93.9  higher  than  in 
1S97:  fuel  and  limiting,  39.4  per  cent  nigher  than  in  1894; 
metals  and  implements,  41.8  per  cent  higher  than  in  1S98: 
lumber  and  building  materials,  41.4  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1897;  dmgs  and  chemicsJs,  94.1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1895; 
honse-fumisUng  goods,  91.5  higher  than  In  1897,  and  ue 
materials  included  In  the  miscellaneous  group,  13.4  higher  than 
in  1896. 

Summing  up  these  statistics  it  is  seen  that  the  average  cost 
of  these  artictes  was  15.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  ten-year  period.  In  the  later  bulletin,  which  deals 
with  wages  and  hours  of  labor  from  1890  to  190s,  it  is  shown 
that  average  earnings  per  week  in  the  latter  year  were  only 
Z4  per  cent  nigiier  than  the  average  from  1890  to  1899,  leaving 
cost  of  Bviag,  according  to  these  statistics,  a  per  cent  in  the 
lead. 

But  these  statistics  do  not  bring  the  facts  home  to  us  with 
sufficient  force.  .  .  .  Here  again  the  tireless  Bureau  of  Labor 
at  Washington  comes  to  our  aid  with  statistics  showing  the 
incomes  and  the  expenditures  of  a  large  number  ct  fiunilies. 

Households  to  the  number  of  35,446  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  averaging  approximately  five  persons  to  the 
family,  have  been  canvassed  with  the  following  result:  The 
average  annual  income  per  family  is  $731.3^;  the  average 
iannual  expenditure  is  $689.61,  leaving  a  margin  between  in- 
come and  expenditure  ct  toi.7^  on  tlie  profit  side. 

Pood,  the  basis  of  the  physical  life,  constitutes  by  far  the 
larger  part  ct  this  expenditure,  or  4>-S4  per  cent;  rent  eats  up 
't>.9S  per  cent;  dothing  takes  14.04  per  cent;  fuel  and  lighting 
account  for  5.33  per  cent;  taxes  and  principal  and  interest  on 
mortgages,  whidi  together  with  rent  must  cover  the  cost  of 
lumber  and  building  materials  as  well  as  ground  rent,  amount 
to  3.33  per  cent;  furniture  and  household  utensils  are  answei^ 
able  for  3.4a  per  cent,  and  sickness  and  death ,  no  small  part  of 
the  expense  of  which  is  chargeable  to  drugs  and  chemicals, 
demand  3.67  per  cent. 

The  remainder  is  divided  in  small  oortions  among  insurance, 
labor,  and  other  organisation  fees,  religious  purposes,  charity, 
books  and  newspapers,  amusements  and  vacations,  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  tobacco  and  "  other  purposes."  Religion  claims 
only  .99  per  cent;  charity  fares  even  worse  with  .3 1  per  cent; 
whue  1.63  iier  cent  is  dissolved  in  alcohd  and  1.43  per  cent 
goes  up  in  tobacco  smoke.  Amusements  and  vacations  are 
responsible  for  1.60  per  cent,  and  i.oa  per  cent  are  devoted  to 
the  alleged  improvement  of  the  mind  in  Uie  purchase  of  books 
uid  newspapers. 

To  make  the  matter  still  more  concvte.  the  average  family 
spends  each  year  ti  14-83  for  rent;  $37.33  lor  fuel  and  lighting; 
C97.39  for  clothing;  $30S,3S  for  food,  and  $148.73  for  aJl 
other  purposes.  In  the  year  190S,  therefore,  this  same  bunily 
spent  for  food  $71.38  more  than  in  1896:  for  clothing  $18.33 
more  than  in  1897,  and  for  fuel  and  lighting  $7.88  more  than 
in  1894. 

Dun  8  index  figure  of  wholesale  prices  gives  the  best  avail- 
able basis  of  comparison,  year  by  year.  This  shows  that  the 
average  actual  cost  of  commodities  per  individual  in  the  U.  S. 
on  Jufir  I,  1906,  had  increased  over  1905  to  a  marked  degree. 
Food  of  all  kinds  had  risen  from  $47,399  to  $49,383;  clothing 
ftom$t7.986to$i9.i77;  metalsfrom  $13,916  to $16.649, and 
miscellaneous  articles  of  general  uaefrom$i7,o6ito$i9.s$5. 
The  total  cost  had  risen  from  $98,313  to  $105.9 16,  the  greatest 
increase  that  has  taken  place  in  anyyearforthe  last  decade 
except  from  1901  to  1903. 

As  compared  with  1896  the  total  cost  has  increased  from 
t74-3 17  to  $107.5 16,  a  rise  of  more  than  4  li  pet  cent. 

In  order  to  find  the  actual  cost  par  family  from  these 
figures,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  statistics  for  individuals 
by  4.7,  the  avenge  number  at  persons  per  family  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  and  to  add  to  that  the  retailer's  profit. 
Rent  is  not  included  in  Dun's  index,  nor  are  taxes  or  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  mortgsges.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son between  various  years,  however,  no  better  basis  can  be 
found. 
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This  means  the  need  ct  higher  wa^es.  Dr.  Bdwaid  T. 
Devine,  general  secretary  of  the  Chanty  Organisation  So- 
ciety a  New  York,  some  time  ago  made  an  estimate  which 
showed  that: 

"  In  New  York,  where  rentals  and  provisions  are,  perliapa, 
more  expensive  than  in  any  other  kirge  dty,  for  an  average 
family  «  five  persons  the  minimum  income  on  wiiidi  it  la 
practicable  to  remain  self-supporting  and  to  maintain  any 
approach  to  a  decent  standard  of  living!  is  $600  a  year." 

In  1907  he  says  that  this  estimate  is  without  doubt  nonr 

far  too  low.    Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  at  the  University  of 

Chicago,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  No  man  can  Hve,  bring  up  a 

family,  and  enjoy  the  ordinary  human  hap- 

piness  on  a  wage  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year." 

Jdin  Mitchell  estimates  the  minimum  wagea 

that  will  maintain  a  worldngman  and  nis 

family  in  the  coal  region,  according  to  the 

so-caUed  "American  standard,.",  at  $600  a 

year. 

In  1906  five  prominent  social  workers  came  toeether  in 

New  York,  and,  after  fixing  on  a  typical  family  at  a  man, 

his  wife,  and  three  children  under  wirnin^  age,  the  result  at 

their  calculations  was  that  $93 1  was  the  minimum  wages  that 

such  a  man  must  earn  to  support  his  family  decently;  $3.10 

a  day  for  300  working  days. 

The  question  was  then  submitted  to  sixteen  other  social 
workeis  in  close  touch  with  actual  cheap  living  ctnditioaa. 
One  group  of  six  combined  in  averaging  their  fistimates,  and 
the  result  was  pladng  the  fii^ure  at  $943  a  year.  The  other 
estimates  were  $768  (two  estimates),  $879,  $900,  $901,  $986, 
$1,078,  $1,394,  $1,403,  and  $1,449.  it  will  readily  bs  seen 
that  a  reasonable  average  of  these  estimates  is  $950  a  year 
as  the  cost  of  a  normal  standard  of  living  ct  such  a  family  in 

New  York  aty.  

It  has  been  calculated  for  Chicago  by  investigators  at  $900, 
by  New  Orleans  investigators  at  $1,000,  and  by_  Philadelphia 
investigators  as  low  as  $6oe,  the  difference  arising  through 
the  inclusion  of  items  like  insurance,  savings,  vacations,  read- 
ing, and  other  "cultural"  expenses  in  the  higher  esttmatea 
and  not  in  the  lower.  The  standard  of  living  fixt  in  PhOa- 
delphia  was  an  exceptionally  low  standard  and  one  probably 
more  doeely  resembling  a  subnormal  standard  tiian  any  oc 
the  othera.     These  were  all  for  families  of  six  persons. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  investigations  is  tbat  of  Balti- 
more, which  has  resulted  in  the  condusion  that  $750  a  year 
is  the  minimum  amount  required  by  a  family  of  six  persons. 
This  investigation  was  made  by  the  Maryland  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  which  has  just  issued  a  report. 

Other  Countkibs 

The  most  extensive  investi^tion  thus  far  made 
in  regard  to  different  countries  is  probably  that 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  for 
1891.  Tho  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  it  is  ap- 
proximately equally  so  for  all  countries,  and  can 
be  brought  up  to  date  by  noting  the  changes  in 
prices.  (See  Prices.)  It  is  based  on  investiga- 
tions in  the  iron,  coal,  glass,  cotton,  and  woolen 
industries.  The  following  tables  are  abridged 
from  the  report  (vol.  ii.,  pp   864,  86$) : 


CouNTaiBS 


United  States 
Grsat  Britain. 

France 

Belgium , 

Germany 

Switserland. . 


Income 


WS7.39 
503 . 76 
413-So 
433-97 
330.03 
338.56 


AvBBAOB  EzPBNornnaa 


Kent     Fuel      Food     Other 


$76.03 
47.91 
39.99 
99.93 
97.07 
93-44 


$96.67 
90.47 
13-44 
15-99 
10-50 

93.48 


$950.69 
339,61 
189. 9t 
900.64 
168.89 
179.98 


tsos 

see 

I«7 
193 

130 


Couwnuxs 


United  States 
Great  Britain 

France 

Belgium. 

Germany. . . . 
Switserland. . 


$13-38 

93-55 
17-43 
13.38 
7-97 
90. 57 


9 

II 

a 


$99.89 
93.99 

95-77 
31.84 
19.50 
»S-97 


$10.66 
11.43 
6.99 
6.60 
3-87 
3-95 


ji(  iiizeu  u' 


$6-41 
4-95 
9-33 
3-35 

9-II 

1-77 


»»  99 
6-74 
0.96 
3.00 
1-17 
t.76 


i-8a 

3.«» 
o-T« 
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EzpenditarM 


Comnmiaa 

CLoranro 

1 

] 

SocnTin 

Hta- 
liaad 

\nfe 

Chil- 
dna 

bor 

Oth- 
er 

OmtcdSUta*.. 
Gfwt  Britain.. 

Pnnc* 

Belgjam 

SwiUeriand.... 

(33-68 
aa.iS 

t*3-Ta 

«e.so 
>4.7« 
i».38 

11.39 
11.78 

$$4.83 

fa 

30.9> 

$7.37 
8.44 

::«; 

3-S4 
■.07 

«34.84 
zs.6a 

4.34 

».7S 

»7.33 

7-34 
3-7B 
i'l 
1.36 
•39 

88.64 

5.08 
3.1S 

3-3S 

Than  itatiitica  for  tb*  U.  S.  an  imtad  00  the  expanditnm 
of  Jtri  bnOies  in  the  pia-iraa  indnitiy,  >93  <»  the  bar  tton, 
70  m  the  ctcal,  309  in  the  bitnminoiit  coal,  104  in  the  coke, 
66  in  the  iron  ore,  639  in  the  cotton,  313  in  the  woolen,  773  in 
tba  glaa.  Bach  indivtry  wai  aveiaced  aepaimteiy,  and  the 
above  aTai«ge»  are  the  average  of  the  indaitiy  averasaa. 

Par  Great  Britain,  the  statictice  are  baaed  on  the  ezpen- 
ditarea  at  tUrty-nine  familiea  in  the  pig-iron  induatry,  73  >n 
th«  bar  iron,  7a  in  the  atad,  137  in  the  ntuminoiia  coal,  11  ia 
the  coke.  164  in  the  cotton,  ^9  in  the  wool,  and  la  is  the  riaae. 
For  France:  40  in  the  bar  iron,  61  in  the  cotton,  ia8  in  the 
wooL  For  Belgiitm:  7  in  the  pig  iron,  45  >n  the  bar  iroo,  g  in 
the  bitmninoaa  coal  4  in  the  coke,  34  in  the  daaa.  For 
Gannany:  aa  in  the  bar  Iran,  35  in  the  ateel,  16  in  the  bitmni- 
noaa coal.  le  in  tlie  coke,  17  in  the  iron  ere,  70  in  tlie  cot- 
ton,  33  in  the  woolen.  Par  Switaeitend:  46  in  the  cotton  io- 
dnatry. 

Gkbat  Britain 

The  foUowing  tables  are  compiled  from  reports 
of  the  English  Boaid  of  Trade  for  1903  and  1904; 

Chaxoss  or  WoaKMBH'e  BxpsNDiTintBs  tw  Co<t  or  Lir»o 

»  London  and  Lakob  Towns  in  Obbat  Britain 

1878-1903 

Cost  in  th>  Ysab  1900—  leo 
(From  "Report  of  Board  of  Trade,"  1904) 


AveraflaotQuin- 
qnennlal  Period, 
of  which  Hld- 
dleYcaris— 


1880. 
i88s. 
•8,0. 

•89s. 
1900. 


Pood 


139-2 
119. 8 
107.4 
97.3 
101 -8 


Rent' 


86.6 
oc.i 
89.9 
96.3 
lee.o 


Ck>th- 
ing 


108.3) 
103.9 
101.3 
98.8 
98.7 


Fuel 
and 
light 


77.3 
74.1 
76. s 
74.8 
86. e 


Total 
avenge 
weigh  t- 


lae.s 
108.  a 
100.9 
9S-5 

99-7 


>  The  figuiee  for  lent  apply  to  tiM  years  atated. 

*  Pignna  for  the  year  1881. 

*  The  mart  allowa  food  the  weight  of  7  out  of  la;  rent  a  oat 
of  la;  clothing  a,  and  fuel  and  light  1. 

BOSOBTS  or  WOKKIHO  UsN's  Familt 


WeeUy 
ezpeiuu- 
taxfol — 


CSBHANT 

Under  «5.- 
•S-«6.3S.. . 
{6.a5-*7-50 
f7.50-f8.7S 
t8.7S-*io.. 

Fka«cb> 

hT.'.... 


ut 


5-8 
7-5 
6.3 
4-0 
6.0 


$ 

.46 
3-16 
3.63 
4.00 
4.18 


a. 81 
3.41 


* 

-43 

-64 
I.30 

1-33 

I. S3 


$ 

.33 
.35 

■39 
-37 
•39 


« 

.66 

•2» 

.87 

-81 

1.06 


-89 
1. 10 


t 

.45 
■  45 

.70 


■  64 
■93 


« 

438 
5-49 

7.00 
7-73 
8.90 


5-37 
6.71 


■  Budgeta  of  French  achoolmaatera  with  aaoie  income  aa 
worldagmen. 

The  English  working  men  of  the  Mosley  Com- 
mission iniich  visited  the  U.  S.  reported  an- 
swers to  the  Board  of  Trade,  saying  most  of  them 
(not  all)  that  American  working  men  were  better 
led  thaa  English  working  men,  that  their  houses 


were  more  roomy,  the  perhaps  not  more  com- 
fortable, that  American  rents  were  nearly  double 
English  rents,  and  that  the  cost  of  food  and  good 
clothing  did  not  materially  differ. 

London  Rbni*  Paid  bt  tbb  Poob 

(Compiled  from  "  Board  of  Timde  Report  "  1904,  and  baaed  on 
recorda  of  diatrict  oommitteea  of  the  Charity  Oiganiaatioo 
Society.) 


Y«A« 

AVBKAQS  WSSKLT  RBNT 

roK  Tbhbhbnt 

Mean  per  cent 

of  rent  in 

1899 

One  room 

Two  looma 

IS80 

I0.78 
.80 
.86 

$1.35 

1.31 
1-41 

89.3 

9».7 

iSoo 

Paria  XIII  Arrondiaaement 

339  one-room  tenementa  averaged  forty-five  centa  perweek. 
337  two-room  tenementa  averaged  aixty-twooenta  perweek. 
359  three-room  tenementa  averaged  eagbty-aeven  centa  per 
areeic. 

Gbruany 

(Pram  U.  S.  Special  Conaular  Report.  XXXIII  (190s) 

A  Pruaalan  town  working  men'a  room  (not  poor)  averaged 
fifty-one  centa. 

A  Saxon  town  working  man's  room  (not  poor)  averaged 
thirty-five  cents. 

Comparing  German  and  English  working  men's 
expenditures,  U.  S.  (Consul  Meyer  (U.  S.  Special 
Consular  Report  XXXIII,  1905)  finds  that  well- 
paid  German  and  especially  Saxon  working  men 
are  more  overcrowded  and  pay  in  Prussia  fiftv 
cents,  and  in  Saxony  thirty-five  cents  per  week 
per  room,  where  English  working  men  of  the  same 
grade  usually  live  in  separate  houses  with  not  less 
than  four  rooms,  and  pay  twenty-ei^ht  cents  per 
week  per  room.  Egg^  are  cheaper  m  (jermany, 
wheat  fk>ur  and  butter  are  about  the  same,  sugar 
is  about  double,  and  beef  and  mutton  are  con- 
siderably dearer  than  the  cheapest  quality  in 
England,  which  is  little,  if  at  aU,  inferior.  He 
•ays: 

"Having  closely  observed  manv  thousands  of 
German  workmen  in  and  out  of  the  workshop,  I 
can  say  with  conviction  that  they  are  hearty, 
well-nourislKd  men,  and  that  their  children  are 
well  kept  and  well  cared  for.  Parents  are  very 
seldom  wasteful  or  self-indulgent.  The  mothers 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  will  to  make  money 
^  as  far  as  possible.  The  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  respect  to  food  has  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  particularly 
during[  the  last  twenty  years;  for,  while  wages 
have  mcreased  steadily,  the  cost  of  food  has 
not." 

Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell  ("Industrial  EfiBdency"; 
a  comparative  study  of  Industrial  life  in  EngUuid, 
Germany,  and  America,  1906)  finds  that  the  cost 
of  living  in  America  (especially  rent)  is  enough 
above  English  prices  to  neutralize  the  difference 
in  wages  m  tibe  case  of  skilled  workmen  in  lar^ 
industrial  centers,  tho  he  is  not  able  to  say  this 
for  all  workmen  and  in  all  places.  Between 
Germany  and  America  he  thinks  this  not  true 
because  the  difference  in  wages  is  greater  and 
the  cost  of  living  less.  ■  xi  v^ 

See  also  Poos;  Pricks;  Wagm. 
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FABIAN  SOCIBTr,  THE  (EHOLISH):  A  so- 
ciety which,  as  its  basis  states,  consists  of  So- 
cialists, and  no  one  who  cannot  sign  the  basis  is 
admitted  to  membership.  It  was  foimded  in 
1884  by  a  group  of  young  people  who  were  attract- 
ed by  the  teachings  of  the  late  Prof.  Thomas 
Davidson  of  New  York,  then  an  occasional  visitor 
to  London.  He  advocated  the  formation  of  com- 
munities to  live  "the  higher  life,"  but  his  Eng- 
lish di^iples  quicldy  adopted  another  line.  The 
Socialist  movement  in  England  was  just  then  be- 
ginning with  Marxian  ideas  imported  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  Fabians  resolved  to  adapt  the  Ger- 
man principles  to  English  political  conditions. 
They  considered  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  within  us,  in  the  sense  that  it  must  be  evolved 
out  of  the  old  system,  by  reforms,  petty  in  them- 
selves, but  all  making  to  one  end. 

To  this  general  idea  the  Fabian  Scxnety  has  kept.  Its  basis 
states  that  the  members  aim  at  the  reorganization  of  society 
by  the  emancipation  of  land  and  industrial  capital  from  in- 
dividual and  class  ownership,  and  the  vesting  of  them  in  the 
community  for  the  general  benefit.  In  this  way  only  can  the 
natural  and  acquired  advantages  of  the  country  be  equitably 
shared  by  the  whole  people.  The  society  accwdingly  works 
for  the  extinction  of  private  property,  in  land 
and  of  the  consequent  individual  appropria- 
tion, in  the  form  of  rent,  of  the  price  paid  for 
permission  to  use  the  earth,  as  well  as  for  the 
advantages  of  superior  soils  and  sites.  The  so- 
ciety, further,  works  for  the  transfer  to  the  community  of  the 
administration  of  such  industrial  capital  as  can  conveniently 
be  managed  socially.  For,  owing  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
means  01  production  in  the  past,  industrial  inventions  and 
the  transformation  of  surplus  mcome  into  cafrital  have  mainly 
enriched  the  proprietary  class,  the  worker  being  now  depend- 
ent on  that  dass  for  leave  to  earn  a  living. 

If  these  measures  be  carried  out,  without  compensation  (tho 
not  without  such  relief  to  expropriated  individuals  as  may 
seem  fit  to  the  community),  rent  and  interest  will  be  added  to 
the  reward  of  labor,  the  idle  class  pow  living  on  the  labor  of 
others  will  necessarily  dijapp^g,  and  practical  equality  of 
opportunity  will  be  maintainecTDy  the  spontaneous  action  of 
economic  forces  with  much  less  interference  with  personal 
liberty  than  the  present  system  entails.  For  the  attainment 
of  thos  ends  the  Fabian  Society  looks  to  the  spread  of  Social- 
ist opinions,  and  the  social  and  political  changes  consequent 
thereon.  It  seeks  to  promote  these  by  the  general  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge  as  to  the  relation  between  the  individual 
and  society  in  its  economic,  ethical,  and  political  aspects. 

The  policy  of  the  society  has  always  been  op- 
portunist. It  has  endeavored  to  educate  all 
classes  and  to  gain  something  from  all  parties. 
To  achieve  its  ends  it  uses  whatever  means  are 
nearest  to  hand.  It  seeks  to  instruct  its  own 
members  by  the  careful  investigation  of  social 
and  political  problems,  and  having  formtilated 
a  remedy  for  any  particular  evil,  it  tries  to  in- 
duce other  Socialists  and  politicians  to  carry  out 
its  plans.  Its  members  believe  that  there  is  evo- 
lution of  ideas  as  well  as  of  society.  They  de- 
cline to  attach  any  sanctity  to  the  doctrines  of 
Marx,  and  they  do  not  purpose  to  set  up  any 
other  prophet  in  his  place.  They  place  the 
Golden  Age  in  the  future,  and  look  to  the  young 
as  those  most  likely  first  to  perceive  its  dawn. 
Consequentlv  their  creed  is  always  held  open  to 
revision,  and  their  principles  are  maintained  only 
^  long  as  they  withstand  criticism. 

Perhaps    the    most    important    social   theory 

which  the  society  has  advocated,  is  the  recogm- 

m  tion  of  municipal  ownership  of  mon- 

MmUial  °P°^'^^  ^^^  municipal  trading  as  a 
■  aL-— ^i   practical  embodiment  of  the  Social- 

^^^^'   1st  idea.     The  municipal  movement 

in  England  sprang  up  spontaneously 

apart  from  any  social  theory.     Fabian  writers 

interpreted  its  meaning  and  advocated  its  extea- 


sion  in  every  direction.  This  harmonized  with 
their  view  that  the  people  already  possess  wide 
powers,  local  as  well  as  central,  of  which  instiffi- 
cient  use  was  being  made.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  societv  Parliament  has  reconstituted  a 
large  part  of  the  local  government  of  England,  by 
the  creation  of  cotmty,  district,  and  parish  coun- 
cils, the  reorganization  of  the  government  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  recent  great  reform  in  the  system  of 
national  education.  In  these  chanjges  the  society 
fotmd  its  opportunity,  both  for  improving  the 
laws  as  they  were  in  preparation,  and  in  directing^ 
toward  social  reform  the  newly  constituted  au- 
thorities. 

The  Fabian  Society  holds  fortnightly  lectures 
and  meetings  at  which  papers  on  some  social  sub- 
ject are  read  and  discust.  A  few  of  these  lectures 
and  other  papers  specially  prepared  are  published 
aa  Fabian  Tracts,  of  which  133  have  been  issued. 
These  deal  with  socialism  in  its  various  aspects 
and  with  proposed  social  and  political  reforms, 
while  some  explain  the  powers  of  local  authorities 
which  may  be  used  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Besides  the  tracts  the  principal 
publication  issued  by  the  society  is  "Faoian  Es- 
sajTS  in  Socialism"  (188^),  several  editions  of 
which  have  been  printed  m  America. 

The  society  carries  on  educational  work  in  dif- 
ferent ways  at  different  times.     In  some  years  a 
great  deal  of  lecturing  has  been  done  by  its  mem- 
bers at  meetings  of  other  organizations,  fwlitical 
associations,  clubs,  cooperative  so- 
»ii«.»*i«ii.i  cieties,    and   debating   and   mutual 
^^lJJ"]c^     improvement     societies     connected 
with    churches    and    other    bodies. 
Sometimes   it  employs   professional 
lecturers  for  these  purposes,  these  lecturers  beiag 
assisted  by  impaid  members.     It  has  about  180 
circidatinj;  library  boxes,  each  containing  about 
twenty-five  books  on  political  and  social  subjects, 
which  are  lent  to  any  trade-union  or  other  asso- 
ciation on  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee.     For 
these  libraries  there  is  a  constantly  growing  de- 
mand. 

The  society  has  never  attempted  to  form  a 
political  party,  but  it  took  part  m  founding,  and 
is  affiliated  to,  the  Labor  Party  which  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1906  returned  twenty-nine  members  to 
Parliament.  With  the  Socialist  society  called 
the  "Independent  Labor  Partv,"  which  was 
formed  largely  as  the  result  of  Fabian  agitation  in 
the  provinces,  the  society  has  always  been  closely 
^ed.  Its  relations  with  the  Social-Democratic 
Federation,  though  less  intimate,  have  always 
been  friendly.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
ten  Fabians  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whom 
five  belong  to  the  Labor  Party  and  five  to  the 
Liberal  Party.  Among  the  former  are  J.  Keir 
Hardie,  the  Chairman,  and  Will  Crooks,  the  well- 
known  member  for  Woolwich. 

The  society  has  now  about  1.300  members  re- 
siding chiefly  in  the  London  district,  but  also 
throughout  Great  Britain,  with  a  few  in  America 
and  other  countries.  Most  of  the  English  uni- 
versities have  affiliated  societies  of 
tmdergraduates,  and  there  are  a  few 
other  societies  in  provincial  towns. 
The  influence  of  the  society  has  al- 
ways been  out  of  proportion  to  its 
numbers,  because  some  of  those  who  have  in- 
spired it  from  the  first  are  men  of  exceptional 
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abifitjr.  Gc^se  Bernard  Shaw,  the  dramatist, 
and  Sidney  Webb,  the  author,  have  been  mem- 
bers of  its  executive  board  from  the  earliest  days; 
and  among  other  well-known  persons  who  have 
been  active  Fabians  are  the  Rev.  Stewart  Head- 
lam  and  Graham  Wall&s  (educationalists),  Rich- 
atd  Whiteing  (novelist),  llrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant  (up  to  1890),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bland 
(the  latter  best  known  as  "E.  Nesbit").  the  late 
William  Clarke,  and  in  recent  years  Percv  Alden, 
M.P.,  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  active  members,  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Olivier,  has  just  been  appointed  Governor  of 
Jamaica. 

The  best  exposition  of  socialisms  as  understood 
by  the  society,  is  Mr.  Wells's  book  New  Utopia," 
tho  the  society  is  in  no  way  committed  to  the 
views  therein  exprest.  The  offices  of  the  society 
are  at  3  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.  C, 
and  the  secretary  is  Edward  R.  Pease,  one  of  the 
original  members.  Edward  R.  Pbasb. 

FACTORY  LBGISLATIOR:  The  body  of  laws 
which  has  come  into  existence  since  the  opening 
of  the  last  century  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
factories,  workshops,  and  ail  places  where  indus- 
try is  carried  on,  comes  under  the  general  title  of 
"factory  legislation,"  and  it  has  stamped  itself 
most  emphatically  upon  the  written  law  of  all 
cotmtries  where  the  factory  system  has  taken 
root,  and  also  upon  the  social  and  moral  laws 
-which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  forces  which  make 
written  law  what  it  is.  The  establishment  of  the 
factory  system  of  labor,  resulting  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  large  bodies  of  people  working  in  the  same 
branches  of  labor,  called  attention  to  industrial 
conditions,  and  while  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  &ctory  S3rstem  mdustrial  conditions  were 
apparently  much  worse  than  after  its  establish- 
meat,  the  workers  under  the  old  system  were  so 
distributed  that  their  surrotmdings  did  not  at- 
tract public  attention,  or,  at  least,  uie  attention  of 
legislators;  but  when  great  bodies  were  brought  • 
under  one  roof  or  into  one  community,  whatever 
evils  existed  became  noticeable,  and  the  attention 
of  the  legislator  was  called  to  them.  The  factory 
system  was  first  instituted  in  England.     At  the 

time  there  were  few  laws  relating  to 

In  ¥iiglaiii  ^^"^^^^^  ^"^  tana  upon  the  statute- 

*^         books  of  England,  and  those  which 

did  exist  bore  mostly  upon  crim- 
inal matters.  There  was  one  law,  however,  in 
force  which  had  been  considered  by  many  as 
an  obstruction  to  advancement  .in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  which,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  system,  was  to  become  the  only  point 
upon  which  labor  legislation  could  turn.  This  old 
law  was  known  as  "The  Apprenticeship  Act," 
and  was  passed  in  1562,  during  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth. It  is  to  be  found  in  5  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  It 
provided  that  no  one  should  work  in  certain  trades 
as  journeymen  tmtil  after  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years.  It  was  under  this  act  that  the  cus- 
tom of  apprenticing  pauper  children  by  parish  - 
officers  grew  up,  and  under  it  there  grew  also  the 
very  worst  practises,  for  the  act  allowed  appren- 
tices to  be  worked  from  5  a.m.  until  between  7  and 
8  P.M.,  from  March  to  September,  and,  as  the  law 
expresses  it,  from  Septemberto  March,  from  the 
"roring  of  the  day  until  the  night  closed  in." 
When  the  first  cotton  factories  were  erected  in 
England,  necessarily  where  watercourses  were 
found  si^cient  to  supply  power,  they  became  so 
otuneions  in  such  locahties  that  the  supply  of  chil- 


dren froita  the  immediate  neighborhoods  was  fouiHl 
to  fall  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  reverse  of  this 
condition  prevailed  in  the  agricultural  cotmties, 
where  general  misery  existed  on  every  hand.  The 
unprincipled  poor-law  guardians  in  the  latter 
counties,  bcii^  anxious  to  rid  their  parishes  as 
speedily  as  possible  of  pauper  children,  were  very 
eager  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  industrial 
communities  where  tne  factory  system  had  been 
established  for  cheap  labcd:.  Children  were, 
therefore,  transferred  in  large  numbers  to  the 
north,  where  they  were  housed  in  pent-up  build- 
ings adjoining  the  factories,  and  were  kept  to  long 
hours  of  labor.  These  primary  facts  soon  drew 
attention  to  the  evils  of  the  factory  system  as 
they  appeared  at  its  inception,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  consequences  of  congregated  labor  were 
made  clearly  apparent.  A  generation  of  opera- 
tives was  growing  up  under  conditions  of  com- 
parative physical  degeneracy,  of  mental  igno- 
rance, and  of  moral  corruption;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  great  questions  began  to  be  asked:  Has 
the  nation  any  right  to  interfere?  Shall  society 
suffer  that  individuals  may  profit?  Shall  the 
next  and  succeeding  generations  be  weakened 
morally  and  intellectually  that  estates  may  be 
enlarged?  These  great  questions  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  fact  that 
pauper  apprentices  might  be  better  off  under  such 

apprenticeship  than  in  the  worUionse 

j^        had  no  great  weight  under  the  in- 

ViaatMafli  ^^^i^^^  °^  ^^^  refigious  and  moral 

QfB^^gfm     waves  which  affected  England  in  the 

^     last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  man  to  ask  such  powerful 
questions  of  Parliament  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
the  year  i8oa.  Sir  Robert  was  a  master  manu- 
facturer, to  whom  the  new  system  of  labor  had 
brought  wealth  and  power  and  station,  but  he 
sought  to  remedy  the  evils  which,  from  his  own 
personal  experience,  he  knew  had  grown  with  the 
factory  system;  so  in  1803  he  introduced  a  bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  interfere  by  law  with 
the  natural  tendencies  of  unrestricted  competi- 
tion in  the  labor  of  human  beings;  but  he  could 
not,  tmder  the  sentiment  of  the  English  legislature 
that  precedent  must  be  sacred,  go  very  far  beyond 
the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  parish  apprentices. 
His  bUl  was  therefore  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  appren- 
tices and  others  employed  in  the  cotton  and  other 
mills  and  in  cotton  and  other  factories."  The 
whole  notion  of  Peel's  measure  was  that  as  ap- 
prentices were  already  under  statutory  provisions, 
and  were  subjects  of  a  legal  contract,  it  was  per- 
missible that  their  hours  of  labor  should  be  regu- 
lated by  positive  enactment;  but  Parliament, 
which  was  familiar  with  restrictions  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor,  and  with  restrictions  of  monopoly 
on  labor  itself,  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  to 
regulate  what  was  called  "free"  labcn-  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  even  the  most  frightful  moral 
evils.  In  the  case  of  apprentices,  however,  it 
was  conceded  that  restriction  might  be  tolerated. 
Such  a  concession  came  under  the  power  of  prec- 
edent, and  the  Act  of  1563,  which  luid  theretoforft 
been  an  obstacle,  became  the  very  legal  precedent 
the  lawmakers  of  England  must  nave  before  they 
could  consent  to  protect  human  rights,~and  at 
that  law  had  regulated  the  hours  of  labor  of' ap- 
prentices. Parliament  crept  through  this  narrow 
door,  and  allowed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  to  restrict 
the  hours  of  labor  of  parish  apprentices  at  work 
in  the  factories;  and  so  the  first  factory  act  known 
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in  legislation  was  passed.  This  act  is  known  as 
43  and  43  George  III.,  cap.  73,  and  while  it  was  of 
no  great  value  to  the  operatives  themselves,  it 
has  Deen  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  world,  for  it 
made  the  assertion,  which  has  never  yet  been 
retracted,  that  the  nation  did  have  the  right  to 
check  not  only  open  evils,  but  those  which  grow 
individuaJlj  through  the  nature  of  employment. 
It  dealt  simply  with  the  unregulated  employ- 
ment of  apprentices.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
law  the  employer  was  compelled  to  clothe  his  ap*- 
prentices,  whose  work  was  limited  then  to  twelve 
hours  a  day,  night-work  being  prohibited .  Every 
apprentice  was  to  receive  daily  instruction  during 
the  first  four  years  of  his  time,  school  attendance 
to  be  reckoiked  as  worldng-time.  There  were 
many  other  regulations  embodied  in  the  act,  stim- 
ulated by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  law  was  sub- 
stantially repealed  in  1814,  but  in  1815  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  back  to  Parliament,  told  it  that  the  act 
of  1803  "had  become  useless,  that  apprentices 
had  been  given  up,  but  that  the  same  exhausting 
condition,  from  which.  Parliament  had  intended 
to  relieve  apprentices,  was  the  lot  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  the  children  of  the  free  poor," 
and  in  the   following  year   (1816) 

rriwisM  Parliament  instituted  a  great  inquiry 
*  into  the  condition  of  the  factory  pop- 

ulation, tho  it  did  not  enact  a  new 
law  tmtil  1819.  Under  this  act  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  limit  the  age  at  which  children  mi^t  be 
admitted  to  the  factories  was  established.  From 
1816  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  ces- 
sation in  tiie  attempts  to  regulate  by  law  some  of 
the  conditions  of  laoor ;  and  m  all  coim tries  where 
the  factory  system  has  taken  any  hold,  as  already 
stated,  factory  acts  are  to  be  found.  Siich  legis- 
lation has  had  for  its  chief  object  the  regulation 
of  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  but  its  scope 
has  been  constantly  enlarged  by  successive  and 
progressive  amendments  until  law  has  attempted 
to  secure  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  ot  the 
worldngman  m  all  trades  and  to  give  him  every 
condition  of  salubrity  and  of  personal  safety  in 
the  workshops. 

The  most  elaborate  code  of  factory  laws  is  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  present  act  beinga  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  acts  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  law  of 
1803.  In  that  country  the  law  makes  provision 
for  sanitary  conditions,  for  safety  from  accidents 
occurring  from  machinery,  regulating  employ- 
ment and  meal  hours  and  the  employment  of 
young  persons  and  women  and  children,  provid- 
ing for  nolidays,  for  the  education  of  children,  for 
certificates  of  fitness  for  emplojrment,  regulating 
overtime  and  night-work,  and  embodying  a  great 
many  minor  provisions,  all  looking  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  operative. 

In  France,  the  factory  laws  relate  to  the  hours 
of  labor  and  regulate  some  of  the  conditions.  Fe- 
male labor  underground  is  forbidden,  and  boys 
below  the  age  of  sixteen  are  not  allowed  in  such 
work. 

Germany  has  a  fair  factory  code,  and  is  now 
in  the  experimental  years  ot  a  great  system  of 
legal  and  compulsory  insurance  of  work  people, 
the  results  of  which  the  empire  and  the  govern- 
ments of  other  continental  countries  are  watching 
with  great  interest. 

In  this  country  nearly  every  state  in  which 
textile  factories  are  found  has  factory  laws  of 
some  kind,  and  manv  of  them  provide,  as  does 
Great  Britain,  a  bodv  of  factoiy  inspectors  for 
the  enforcedient  of  legiBlation.    Several  states 


have  regulated  the  age  at  which  children  can  be 
employ»l  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or 
mercantile  establishment,  for  the  at- 
_^  tendance  upon  schools,  and  such 
Valtsd  ™Atters ;  and  they  are  following  rap- 
mMg.  idly  in  the  footsteps  of  Great  Britain 
in  providing  that  proprietors  of  fac- 
tories shall  make  specific  provisidn 
against  accidents  from  dangerous  machinery, 
providing  penalties  for  the  cleanin|;  of  machinery 
while  ruiuung,  etc. ;  and  also  providing  that  fac- 
tories shall  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  clean; 
that  hoistways,  hatchways,  elevators,  and  well- 
holes  shall  be  protected  by  good  and  sufficient 
trap-doors  or  other  appliances;  that  establish- 
ments of  certain  height  shall  be  provided  with 
sufficient  fire-escapes,  practically  constructed, 
and  that  they  shall  oe  kept  in  good  repair  and  free 
from  obstruction.  Factory  acts,  varying  in  their 
provisions,  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute- 
books  of  nearly  every  state  of  the  onion.  To 
summarize  these  into  a  digest  would  require  a 
volume  by  itself,  but  the  principles  involved  in 
the  factory  legidation  are  those  indicated,  and 
they  relate  to  the  personal  weU-being  and  saiety 
of  the  operatives  employed.  The  SSect  of  ttie 
laws  everywhere  has  been  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  employment,  to  improve  the  health  and  in- 
crease the  longevity  of  operatives,  to  reduce  their 
hours  of  labor  frotn  thirteen  or  fourteen  per  day 
to  nine  or  ten,  and  to  surroimd  them  with  good 
sanitary,  healthful  conditions.  Very  many  fac- 
tory and  workshop  people  in  different  countries 
find  themselves  in  better  surrounding,  as  to  air 
and  general  sanitary  conditions,  while  at  work 
than  in  their  homes.  The  improvement  in  the 
moral  tone  has  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  exist- 
ence  of  factory  legislation,  but  the  constant  elim- 
ination of  children  from  factory  labor  is  one  of  its 
most  beneficent  results.    Carroll  D.  Wricbt. 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION,  DIOBST  OF:  (See 
>  also  Child  Labor;  Industrial  Insurance  ; 
Railway  Laws;  Sunday  Rbst;  Sweat  Shops). 
The  subject  is  Iwre  limited  for  lack  of  space  to 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
(For  other  countries,  see  those  countries.)-  Free 
use  has  been  made  of  the  articles  in  the  Bulletins 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  on  "Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  the  U.  S.,"  by  G.  A.  Weber,  "Foreign  La- 
bor Laws,"  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

United  States 

In  factory  legislation,  the  various  states  of  the 
union  have  generally  followed  the  precedent  of 
the  early  English  'factory  acts,  and  all  this 
class  of  legislation  has  been  restricted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  individual  states.  The  right  of  a  state  of 
the  union  or  of  the  federal  government  to  enact 
such  legislation  rests  upon  the  police  power,  that 
is,  the  right  to  pass  any  laws  which,  tho  regula- 
ting or  umiting  property,  contract  or  personal 
rights,  are  necessary  to  the  safety,  health,  com- 
fort, morals  or  weU-being  of  society. 

Wluit  an  tttoaUy  known  as  factory  acts  rekta  to  (t)  tha 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  employees,  luch  aa  regulationa 


requiring  the  proper  ventilation,  lighting,  and 
heating  of  factone*  and  workihops,  the  pro- 
Thit/Uhtt     viiion  of  exhaust  fans  to  prevent  du>t  or  othar 


mmA         deleteriooa  products  from  being  inhaled  by  tb* 

_  TTT  operatives,  the  fime-waihing  or  painting  of 

WSnsBSps   walls,  the  provision  cf  seats  and  separate  toilet 

farilities  tor  females,  and  tha  prohiUtioo  of 

overcrowding;  (1)  the  preventioo  of  aoddenta, 

such  as  regulations  prahibiting  the  employment  of  woman 

and  childvsn  to  rlean  marhinwy  is  motion  or  opaiata  daa- 
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nroai  machinery,  or  of  children  to  ran  elevaton,  requirins 
that  machinery  and  vat«  containins  molten  metal  or  hot 
liqidds  be  properly  goarded,  that  mn(-hanif  1  belt  and  searinc 
■hiften.  mean*  of  communication  between  the  engineer  ■  room 
and  rooraa  where  machinery  is  nied,  and  safety  appUanoes  on 
deraton  be  provided,  that  hoistway  openings  oe  properly 
lailed  ofi,  that  sides  or  railings  be  placed  on  stairways,  that 
special  piecautioos  be  taken  in  cases  of  dangerous  or  injurious 
oocnpations,  or  when  explosive  or  highly  mflammable  com- 
pounds are  handled,  that  fire  escapes  be  provided,  and  that 
dooia  in  factories  and  workshops  be  so  hung  as  to  open 
outward,  and  that  they  be  keiit  unlocked;  and  (3)  the  coo- 
ditioos  <rf  employment  of  women  and  children,  such  as  regula- 
tions restricting  the  hours  of  labor,  prohibiting  night  work, 
and  rsquiiing  intervals  of  rest  during  the  working  day.  As 
nearly  all  the  states  have  some  form  of  factory  regulation  it 
woold  require  too  much  space  to  discuss,  at  any  length,  the 
Isgislative  enactments  of  each  state  on  this  subject.  The 
present  article  will  show  therefore  only  the  principal  objects 
of  bctory  legislation  and  the  names  of  the  states  in  which  the 
kgislstioo  was  emtcted. 

Provisions  for  protecting  the  health  of  employees 
apply  in  some  cases  to  all  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  in  others  to  only  those  factories  and 
work^ofts  in  which  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed 

VmuOalion. — ^A  common  proiHsion  of  law  concerning  venti- 
latiaa  requires  that  every  factory  in  which  five  or  mors 
pwsnsis  are  employed  shaU  be  so  ventilated  while  work  is 
carried  on  therein  that  the  air  shall  not  become  so  exhausted 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  penons  employed  therein, 
and  shall  jdso  be  so  ventilated  a«  to  render 
harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  gases, 

Jpl^lO^gil    Vapors,  dust,  or  other  impurities  generated  fai 

af  W^dth     *'"  <=oo'*'  °f  til'  manufacturing  process  or 

a  nnnn  handjciaft  carried  on  therein  that  may  be 
injniioas  to  health.  The  states  which  nave 
enacted  laws  requiring  ventilation  of  factories 
and  workshops  are  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Jeney,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rliode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Hn^iaf  and  l^tgUing. — ^The  provisions  relating  to  heating 
and  Halting  leave  it  to  the  faictory  inspector  to  determine 
whether  they  are  sufficient  for  the  nealtn  and  safety  c^  em- 
ployees and  to  issue  orders  accordingly.  The  states  having 
such  provisions  are  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Haryiand,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  lUode  Island. 

Bttmamt  Fans,  *lc. — Theee  provisions  usually  preaciibe  that 
erhawrt  fius  of  sufficient  power,  or  other  sufficient  devices, 
sbaD  be  provided  for  the  purpose  at  carrying  off  poisonous 
luMse  and  gases,  and  dust  from  emery  wheels,  grindstones, 
•nd  other  machinery  creating  dust.  Tne  states  making  such 
pmiaions  are  California,  Comiacticut,  Illinins,  IndianaTlowa, 
llaryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Washmgtoo.  and  Wisconsin, 

WaUij  tic. — Providons  of  law  requiring  the  lime-washing 
or  painting  of  walls  and  ceilings  at  certain  intervals,  apply  in 
some  cases  to  all  factories  and  workshops,  and  in  others  to 
batoiies  only.  The  following  states  have  such  provisions: 
Infiana,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
maconsin. 

OvTcnmdint. — In  some  states  the  laws  provide  that  the 
minimum  air  space  per  employee  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop shall  be  150  cubic  feet  in  the  daytime  and  400  at  night, 
while  in  others  the  amount  of  air  space  per  person  to  be 
required  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  factory  inspector. 
The  states  making  Tuch  provisions  are  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Missoori.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin. 

ToiUt  FacMliu. — These  provisions  of  law  usually  take  the 
tonn  of  requiring  separate  waterK:losets,  wash-rooms  or  dress- 
ing-noms  tor  the  two  sexes.  A  number  of  states  have  laws 
mqniring  the  provision  of  wash-rooms  in  foundries.  The  fol- 
lowing states  nave  laws  conceminstoUet  facilities  in  factories 
and  workshops:  CaKfomia,  ConneoHcut,  Delaware,  District  of 
(Gambia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota. Missouri,  New  Jerstnr,  NfW  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Sbode  Island,  Tennessee,  Wot  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Laws  for  tne  prevention  of  accidents 
J  ,.  tistially  Apply  to  all  factories  and 
**"rf"  workshofos  in  which  machinery  is 
used,  altno  some  of  the  provisions  re- 
late only  to  places  where  women  and 
children  are  employed. 

CUotmittiadiimry. — The  laws  concerning  the  cleaning  cf 
BaeUnery  while  in  motion  usually  relate  only  to  young 
peisona  and  women.  They  have  been  enacted  in  Connecticut, 
tBaeis,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Lontsiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 


Blissonri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
and  West  Vininia. 

Guards  on  Maekintry. — Laws  for  the  guarding  of  dangerous 
machinery,  etc.,  usually  provide  that  all  vats,  pans,  saws, 
plaim,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and 
machinery  of  every  description  shall  be  properly  guarded. 
Such  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne-  - 
vada.  New  Jeiaey,  New  York. 

Mtchanieal  Bttt-gtarinf  SiifUrs. — Where  these  provision* 
of  law  have  been  enacted  it  has  usually  been  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  factory  inspector  to  determine  in  what  measure 
belt-shiften  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  on  pulleys  should  be  instaued. 
The  states  which  have  enacted  ouch  regulations  are  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Guards  on  Eltvalors  and  HoisHuays. — Laws  concerning  the 
guarding  of  elevators,  hoisting  shafts,  well-holes,  hatchways, 
etc.,  usually  provide  that  these  openings  should  be  protected  by 
sufficient  trap-doors  or  self-closing  hatches,  and  oe  enclosecl. 
In  some  cases  the  installing  of  these  safaguards  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  factoiy  inspectors.  Tne  following  states 
have  provision*  of  thi*  kind:  Connecticut,  IndianaTlCansa*. 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jeney, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Iskuid,  Tennessee, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

ExpuUvts, — Laws  reqmring  certain  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  establishments  where  explosives  are  made  or  handled, 
have  been  enacted  in  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, and  New  Jeiaey. 

Doors. — Important  provinons  of  law  concerning  bctorieC 
and  workshops  are  those  requiring  doors  to  swing  outward, 
and  requiring  them  to  be  unlocked  while  persons  are  employeq 
in  the  rooms.  Such  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachmett*.  Michimn,  Minnesota, 
Missisidppi,  Missoon,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
couth  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Fvt-*seap*s. — Laws  concerning  the  installation  of  fire- 
escapes  on  factories  have  been  enacted  in  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  Iijaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Loi^- 
ana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michimn,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebrauia,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
>niginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

'  Other  provisions  for  the  safetjr  of  employees  enacted  in 
some  of  the  states  are  such  as  require  the  placing  of  hand-rails 
on  stairways,  and  the  marking  of  dangerous  machinery, 
provide  that  a  certain  distance  must  be  left  between  fizt 
structures  and  the  traversing  parts  of  machinery,  prohibit 
the  operation  of  dangerous  machinery  by  children,  etc.,  etc 

The  _  limitation  of   hours   of   labor   of   adult 
males  is  confined  to  employees  in  certain  speci- 
fied  industnes,  such  as  drug-stores, 
bakeries,   mines,   railways,   and    on 

Eublic  works.  Thus,  the  hours  of 
tbor  of  drug  clerks  are  limited  to 
sixty  per  week  in  California,  and  to 
seventy  per  week  in  New  York;  the  hotirs  of  labor 
of  eroployees  in  bakeries  to  sixty  per  week  in 
New  Jersey,  and  to  six  days  per  week  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  New  York  statute  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  bakery  employees  to  sixty  per  week  was 
declared  unconstitutional. 

Laws  concerning  the  regulation  and  inspection 
of  mercantile  establishments  relate  chiefly  to  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  women  and  children, 
and  include  provisions  prohibiting 
night  work,  requiring  intervals  of 
rest,  fixing  an  age  limit  for  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  requiring  suit- 
Incient  wash-rooms  and  water-closets, 
lunch-rooms,  seats  for  females,  etc.  These  laws 
are  considered  elsewhere.  They  are  usually  en- 
forced hj  the  factory  inspectors. 

Bakeries  and  confectioneries  have  likewise  been 
made  the  objects  of  special  regulation  in  a  num- 
ber of  states. 

Laws  have  been  enacted,  in  twelve  states,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  health  of  employees  and  of  the  puolic,  by 
requiring  cleanliness,  proper  plumbing  and  dnining,  ana 
other  sanitary  arrangements,  and  regulating  certain  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  establishments  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  cakes,  biscuits, -pies,  pretxels,  macaroni,  confectionery, 
etc. 

Tennessee  has  a  law  simply  providing  that  whenever  the 
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word  "  workshop "  appears  in  the  law  relating  to  factories, 
etc.  it  shonld  include  bakeries,  whether  run  by  machinwy  or 
not.  The  laws  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York. 
Ohio,  and  Washington  relate  only  to  bakeries;  thwe  of 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin  retote  also  to 
confectioneries.  In  Penosylvaiua  the  law  relates  to  tekena, 
pretzd,  and  macaroni  establishments,  and  m  Indutna  to 
bakeries,  confectioneries,  canning,  packing,  pickling,  present 
ins,  and  all  other  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  food 

groducts.  In  all  these  states  the  laws  require  tiiat  the  build- 
igs  occupied  should  be  properly  drained  and  plumbed,  seven 
states  requiring  also  that  they  be  ventilated  by  air-shafts, 
windows,  or  ventilating  pipes.  In  four  of  the  sutes  the  rooms 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  foods  are  required 
to  have  impermeable  floors,  constructed  of  hard  wood  satu- 
rated with  Unseed  oil,  or  of  cement  or  tiles  laid  in  cement.  In 
three  other  states  this  requirement  is  made  optional  with  the 
factory  inspectors.  Ten  states  require  the  walls  to  be  plastered 
and  either  painted  or  whitewashed,  and  in  some  casa  the 
ceilings  must  be  ceiled  with  either  wood  or  metal.  When 
whitewashed,  the  wash  must  usually  be  renewed  every  thrw 
months,  this  requirement  being  in  some  cases  optional  with 
the  inspector.  In  ten  states  it  Is  required  that  furniture  and 
utensils  be  so  arranged  that  they  and  the  floor  may  always  be 
easily  kept  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

In  all  the  states  having  bake-shop  regulations,  wash-rooms 
and  water-closets  must  be  provided  with  ventilation  separate 
and  apart  from  rooms  where  food  products  are  manufactured, 
and  no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  or  ash  pit  may  be 
within  or  communicate  directly  with  such  rooms.  In  New 
.  Jersey  and  New  York  this  applies  also  to  bake  shops  in  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Sleeping  places  must  in  all  cases  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  rooms  where  food  products  are  manufactured 
or  stored,  and  in  four  states  if  the  sleeping  rooms  are  on  the 
same  floor  they  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  factory  in- 
spectors. In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  workmen  in  bakeries 
and  confectioneries  must  be  furnished  with  caps  and  slippers, 
or  shoes,  and  an  external  suit  of  coarse  linen,  to  be  used  only 
while  at  work,  and  these  garments  must  be  kept  in  a  clean 
condition.  For  this  change  of  clothes  separate  dressing- 
rooms  must  be  provided. 

In  five  states  the  use  of  cellars  or  basements  for  bake  shops 
b  prohibited  unless  they  are  put  in  the  sanitary  condition 
required  by  law.  In  four  of  these  states  the  cellare  must  be 
at  least  eight  feet  high.  In  Connecticut  and  Washington 
no  cellar  or  basement  may  be  used  as  a  bakery,  and  those  used 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  cannot  be  reot>ened  for  use 
as  bakeries  when  once  closed.  A  similar  restriction  exists  in 
Minnesota  in  the  case  of  any  room  the  floor  of  which  is  more 
than  two  feet  below,  and  in  Wisconsin  five  feet  below,  the 
street  or  adjacent  ground. 

Sx  states  prohibit  the  employment  in  bake  shops  of  persons 
who  are  affected  with  consumption  of  the  lungs  or  with 
scrofulous  or  venereal  diseases  or  with  any  communicable  sldn 
affection,  and  emplojrers  are  required  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  employees  in  a  clean  condition  while  manufacturing 
or  handling  food.  In  Indiana  cuspidors  must  be  provided^ 
and  no  person  is  permitted  to  spit  upon  the  floor  or  walls  of 
any  place  where  food  products  are  manufactured.  Notices 
to  this  effect  must  be  pasted  in  all  such  places. 

In  four  states  provision  is  made  restricting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  children  or  of  adults  in  bake  shops. 

In  Connecticut.  Indiana.  Missouri.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Ohio  the  bake-shop  laws  are  enforced  and  the  bakery 
inspections  made  b^  the  factoiy  inspectors,  and  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
provisions  regarding  employees  affected  with  diseases  are 
enforced  by  the  hoilth  board,  but  all  other  provisions  are 
enforced  by  the  factory  inspectors.  In  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin the  state  bureau  of  labor  and  the  state  and  Icxal  health 
boards  are  ehaised  with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  In 
Massachusetts  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  local  boards  of 
health  only.  In  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Ohio  the  inspectors,  and  in  Washington  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  are  required  to  inspect  all  bake  shops  and  to  issue 
certificates  of  inspection  to  all  bakeries  which  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  bake-shop  acts.  In  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  the  common  councils  in  cities  of  5,000  popula- 
tion and  over  may  by  ordinance  provide  for  licensing  bakeries. 

In  nearly  all  the  states  that  have  enacted  bake-shop  laws 
a  time  limit  of  thirty  or  sixty  days  is  fixt  within  which  owners, 
lessees,  etc..  of  such  shops  must  make  such  alterations  or  tn- 
staUattons  as  the  factory  inspectors  or  health  boards  may 
require  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bake-shop 
acts.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  orders,  or  other  violations 
of  the  balce-shop  acts,  are  punisbable  by  fines,  usuidly  from 
$>o  to  $so  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  higher  fines  or  imprison- 
ment for  subsequent  offenses. 

Eight  states  have  statutes  regulating  work 
in  laundries.    New  York  and  Hawaii 
TiMBitritt   ^'^^   special   legislation  concerning 
labor  in  laundries.    In  the  other  six 
states  laundries  are  simply  included 
in  the  number  of  industries  coverea  by  the  fac- 
tory regulations,  . 


The  New  Yoilc  Um,  besides  providing  that  the  facforr 
regulations  should  apidy  to  laundries,  prohibits  sleeping  in 
rooms  used  for  public  laundries,  and  requires  all  such  laun- 
dries to  be  kept  m  a  clean  condition  and  free  from  vermin 
and  all  impurities  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature. 
The  law  does  not  apply  to  females  engaged  in  doing  custom 
laundry  work  at  home  for  regular  family  trade. 

The  Hawaiian  law  provides  for  the  erection  of  laundries  and 
wash-houses  by  the  government,  to  be  rented  to  private 
persons,  and  prohibits  any  one  from  carrying  on  the  busineas 
of  laund^  keeping  or  washing  for  hire  within  the  limits  at  the 
city  of  Honolula  except  in  such  buildings.  Special  peimita 
may  be  granted  for  the  erection  of  steam  laundries  by  private 


A  number  of  states  have  laws  relating  to  the 
protection  of  employees  on  buildings,  which  may 
well  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  states  having  such  laws  are  Califomia,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  These 
laws  are  sometimes  enforced  by  fac- 
tory inspectors,  but  usually  by  build- 
ing inspectors  or  other  local  authori- 
ties. The  regulations  relate  to  the  safety  of  the 
scaffolding,  ropes,  blocks,  or  pulleys  used,  the 
provision  of  floors  in  unfinished  buildings,  etc. 

In  twenty-seven  states  the  laws  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  of  factories  and  work- 
shops, whose  duties  consist  of  visiting  and  in- 
specting factories,  workshops,  mills, 
"   TMnaottoa   *"**•  *"  some  cases,  mercantile  estab- 
-^JJJ^J^L  lishments,     sweat-shops,    bakeries, 
*■'*"""  laundries,  and  building  construction 
work,  and  enforcing  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  same.     In  ten  of  these  states  the  in- 
spectors are  required  to  prepare  statistics  of  aoci-. 
dents,  the  owners  of  factories  and  workshops  in 
these  states  being  required  to  report  all  accidents 
occurring  in  their  establishments. 

Factory  inspectors  in  some  states  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  enforcement  of  factory  laws,  duties 
other  than  those  indicated  above.  Thus,  in  some 
states  they  are  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  in- 
specting buildings,  boilers,  elevators,  mines,  etc., 
which  functions  are  usually  exercised  by  special 
officers  appointed  for  those  purposes. 

In  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Oregon,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  ^e  duties  of  factory  in- 
spection are  combined  with  those  of  the  bureaus 
01  labor  statistics. 

Grbat  Britain 

The  first  factories  act  in  En^and  and  in  all 
Europe  was  passed  in  1803  (43  Geo.  III.,c.  72). 
It  was  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others," 
but  was  generally  known  as  the  elder  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  act.  Its  principal  provisions  were  that 
apprentices  should  not  work  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day  exclusive  of  meal  time,  nor  at  ni^t ; 
that  they  should  receive  instruction,  the  first 
four  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
the  pnnciples  of  the  Christian  religion;  that  they 
should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  and  suitable 
clothing  by  their  masters;  that  factories  should 
have  two  washings  with  quicklime  each  year  and 
be  ventilated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  windows. 

In  rSig  another  step  was  taken  for  the  protection  of  fsctorv 
labor  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  relating  exclniively  to  cotton 
mills,  and  which  fixt  a  minimum  age  umit  of  nine  yean  for 
children  employed  in  factories,  resMcted  the  hours  of  labor 
to  twelve  a  day  in  the  case  of  children  from  nine  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  and  fixt  an  hour  and  a  half  as  the  minlmnm  tim* 
to  be  allowed  them  for  meals. 
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Sooplemeiitefr  acts  ««f«  puMd  in-  iSio,  1819.  iSji.  and 
i8j3.  The  act  of  1833  (j  aadTWill.  IV.,  c.  103)  repUoed  the 
pfertow  acts,  and  forthe  firat  tune  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween "childnn"  and  "yonns  penons,"  a  distinction  which 
Is  still  maintained.  It  defined  a  child  as  a 
penon  under  thirteen  yean  of  age,  and  a 
IttHlwwHIlt  youns  penon  "  as  one  under  eighteen  yean  of 
Bge.  It  forbade  night  work  for  children  and 
young  persons.  Dail^  attendance  at  school 
for  duldren,  and  holidays  and  haU-hohdays  were  provided  for. 
It  also  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  four  factory 
inapectore.  While  the  preceding  act  related  only  to  cotton 
ana  woolen  mills,  the  preeent  act  applied  to  "  any  cotton, 
wocden,  wonted,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  linen,  or  silk  null  or  fac- 
tOTy  wherein  steam  or  water  or  any  other  raechamcal  power 
Is.  or  shall  be,  used  to  propel  or  work  the  machinery. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  1840  to  inquire  into  the  labor  M  children,  a  new  factories 
•ct  was  passed  in  1844  (7  and  8  Viet.,  c.  is),  which  likewns 
applied  to  the  textile  industries.  This  act  lowered  the  num- 
mam  age  limit  from  nine  to  eight  years — a  step  backward. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  reduced  the  houn  of  labor  per  day  to 
aix  and  a  half,  prescribed  the  period  of  employment  of  chil- 
drsn  between  5.30  a.m.  and  8.30  p.m.,  and^prefaitsrEed  the  em- 
ployment after  1  r.u.  d  any  child  working  during  the  mom- 
mg.  Where  young  persons  were  employed  ten  houn  per 
day,  children  were  allowed  to  work  ten  noun  on  alternate 
days.  This  act  was  the  origin  of  what  has  since  come  to  be 
known  as  the  hatf-time  system.  For  the  first  time  adult 
women  were  placed  under  legal  protection,  the  provisioos  con- 
cerning yonng  pel  sons  being  made  to  apply  to  all  adult 
women.  Another  very  imporunt  innovation  was  a  provision 
rcqniiing  the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery  operated  by 
children  and  young  persons,  and  prohibiting  theiremptoyment 
in  the  work  of  dotning  machinery  while  in  motion.  The 
system  of  factory  inspection  was  made  more  efficient  by  the 
creation,  of  a  department  of  factory  inspection,  with  a  central 
office  in  London. 

The  next  step  of  importance  in  factory  regulation  was  the 
iiassauii  in  1847  of  wtuit  was  known  as  the  Ten  Houn  Act 
tie  and  11  Vict., c.  ae).  This  was  the  result  of  a  twenty  yean' 
agitation  of  the  advocates  of  the  ten-hour  movement.  It 
limited  the  houn  of  all  women  and  young  persons  in  factories 
to  ten  per  day  and  fifty-eight  per  week.  Other  acU  of  minor 
importenoe  were  passed  in  1850,1853,  1856,  and  i860. 

Up  to  the  year  1864  the  bctory  acts  related  only  to  the 
textile  industries.  In  that  year,  however,  an  act  (17  and  >8 
Vict.,  c.  48)  extended  the  factory  act  to  practically  all  kinds 
of  industrial  work,  thus  bringing  under  the  factory  regula- 
tions  non-textile  as  well  as  textile  industries  and  also  certain 
other  employments. 

In  i8<7  two  acts  were  passed  which  marked  a  decided 
advance  m  factory  regulation.  The  one  (30  and  31  Vict., 
c  103)  was  known  as  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  and  the 
other  (so  and  3 1  Vict.,  c.  106),  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act. 
The  fiist  act  extended  the  principle  of  legal  regulation  by 
defining  the  word  "factory,"  as  regulated  by  the  act,  to  any 
place  where  manufacturing  was  carried  on  and  where  fifty  or 
more  penons  were  coiployed.  The  second  act  extended  the 
fcfral  regulation  of  labor  to  smaller  places  of  work  where 
cinldien,  young  penons,  or  women  were  employed,  and  to 
srUcfa  or  over  wnich  the  employer  of  the  persons  working 
therein  had  the  right  of  access  and  control.  It  limited  the 
hofin  of  labor  in  workshops,  but  allowed  greater  latitude  as  to 
periods  of  employment  and  overtime  than  was  permitted  in 
bctories.  As  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Work- 
shops Act  was  left  to  the  local  authorities  the  act  was  largely 
disregarded. 

In  1871  a  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  (34  and  35  Vict.,c. 
104)  was  passed  placing  all  factories  and  workshops  under  the 
contr<d  of  the  factory  inspecton,  and  bringing  government 
factories  and  workshops  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act. 

In  1874  an  act  (j 7  and  38  Vict.,  c.  44)  was  passed  ntsing 
the  «i«t*""M"*  age  umit  of  children  in  textile  factories  from 
eisht  to  nine,  and  the  next  year  to  ten  yean,  and  further 
restricting  the  houn  of  their  employment. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  various  factory  and 
workshops  acts  induced  the  appointment  of  a 
royal  commission,  whose  report  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  "Factory  and  Workshops  Act, 
1878  (41  Vict.,  c.  16).  It  not  only  consolidated 
the  provisions  of  all  previous  factory  acts,  but 
brought  together  the  two  classes  of  factory  and 
workshop  regulations  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  separate.  It  classified  the  establishments 
as  "factories"  and  "workshops"  and  the  indus- 
tries as  "textile"  and  "non-textile."  This  act. 
with  its  subsequent  amendments  in  1883,  1889, 
1891, 1895,  and  1897,  was  in  force,  when,  m  1901, 
the  present  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  (i  Edw. 
VII.,  c  m)  was  pawed.    The  latter  consolidated 


all  these  enactments  and  made  many  new  and  im- 
portant provisions. 

The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1901  re^ 

tained  the  classification  of  establishments  into 

"factories"  and  "workshops."     The  factories  are 

again  divided  into  textile  and  non- 

Aat  at  1901  ^^^'^^  factories,  tenement  factorie8> 

and  domestic  factories.     Workshops 

are  divided  into  men's  workshora, 

women's  workshops,  and  domestic  workshops.  To 

define  these  various  terms  would  require  more 

space  tbaa.  can  be  ^ven  in  this  article,  but  their 

names  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  meaning. 

'The  main  difference  between  a  factory  and 
workshop  as  defined  in  this  act  is  that  the  former 
is  a  place  where  any  article  is  made,  idtered,  re- 
paired, ornamented,  finished,  or  adapted  for  sale, 
and  where  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 
power  is  used  in  aid  of  such  process,  except  that 
for  special  reasons  some  non-textile  work  places 
are  included,  even  tho  mechanical  power  may  not 
be  used.  Workshops  include  all  other  work  places 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

The  law  first  deals  with  the  health  and  safety  of  employees 

in  factories  and  workshops.     The  health  provisions  relate  to 

cleanliness  and  sanitation,  overcrowding,  tem. 

peratUR,  ventilation,  drainage  of  floon.  and 

Tn>tsetiOII  sanitary  conveniences.  The  health  regulations, 
^  W^th  (^  as  far  as  they  concern  factories,  are  contained 

w__i  '"  *''*  "*  itself;  but  as  regards  workshops,  the 

fciiifiioyilS  act  appUes  the  provisions  of  the  various  public 
health  acts.  Hence  the  provisions  as  to 
health  are  enforced  by  factory  inspecton  in 
factories,  and  by  local  sanitary  authorities  in  workshops. 

Santiation. — The  regulations  regarding  cleanliness  provide 
that  a  factory  must  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from 
effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  water-closet,  earth-closet, 
privy,  urinal,  or  other  nuisance.  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
deanlineas,  all  inside  walls  and  the  ceilings  or  tops  of  the 
rooms  of  a  factory,  and  all  passages  and  staircases  of  a  fac- 
tory, if  they  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  or  varnish  once 
at  least  within  seven  yean,  must  be  lime-washed  once  at 
least  every  fourteen  months;  and  if  they  have  been  so  painted 
or  varnished,  must  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once 
at  least  every  fourteen  months.  In  every  factory  or  work- 
shop in  which  a  process  is  carried  on  which  renden  the  floor 
liable  to  be  wet,  adequate  means  must  be  provided  for  diain- 
ingoff  the  wet. 

ToiUt  FaeiUHtt. — Every  factory  and  workshop  must  be 
provided  with  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodations  in  the 
way  of  sanitary  conveniences,  regard  being  had  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed,  and  proper  separate  accommoda- 
tions must  be  provided  for  persons  of  each  sex.  The  aeci*- 
tary  of  state  determines  by  special  order  what  should  be 
considered  as  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation. 

Ttmp*ratMr*. — The  provision  regarding  temperature  re- 
quires that  a  reasonable  temperature  must  be  maintained 
in  each  room,  in  every  factorjr  and  workshop  in  which  any 
penon  is  employed,  without  interfering  with  the  purity  « 
the  air. 

VmtilaiioH. — Sufficient  means  of  ventilation  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  sufficient  ventilation  must  be  maintained  in  every 
factory  and  workshop.  The  standard  of  sufficient  ventila- 
tion for  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  is  prescribed  by 
the  secietaiy  of  state. 

Ovtrcrawaint- — The  act  provides  that  the  amount  of  air 
space  in  any  room  mtist  be  not  less  than  i;e  cubic  feat  for 
each  person  employed  therein,  or  400  cubic  feet  during  a 
period  of  overtime.  These  requirements  may  be  modifiedDy 
spedat  order  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  employer  must 
affix  in  every  factory  and  workshop  a  notice  spedtying  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  in  each  room  by 
virtue  of  this  provision. 

The  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act  having  for  their  purpose  the  safety  of  em- 

gloyees,    are   considered   under   six 
nvTeHum     ^*^^'  namely,   the  fencing  of  ma- 
ot  Aeddaats  chinery,  steam  boilers,  the  use  of  self- 
acting  machines,  the  cleaning^  of  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  the  provision  of 
fire-escapes,  and    special   regulations  regarding 
dangerous  machinery  and  unhealthy  or  danger- 
ous buildings.     These  safety  provisions  apply  not 
only  to  factories  and  workshops,  but  also  to 
dodcs,  wharves,  quays,  warehouses,  to  certaia 
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buildings,  and  to  any  machinery  used  in  the  proc^ 
ess  ol  loading  or  unloading  or  coaling  any  ship 
in  any  dock,  harbor,  or  canal. 

Guards  oh  Mackintry. — The  provuions  for  th«  fenciag  of 
maduneiT  an  as  follows: 

I.  BveiT  hmst  or  teagle.  and  every  fly-wheel  directly  con- 
nected with  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  whether 
in  the  engine-house  or  not,  and  every  part  of  any  water-wheel 
or  enoine  worked  by  such  power  shall  be  securely  fenced. 

>.  Every  wheel-race  not  otherwise  sectued  shall  be  se- 
curely fenced  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wheel-race. 

3.  All  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  and  every  part 
of  the  mill-gearing  must  be  either  securely  fenced  or  be  in 
such  position  or  of  such  construction  as  to  be  equally  safe 
to  every  person  at  work  in  the  factory  as  if  it  were  securely 
fenced. 

4.  All  fencing  must  be  constantly  maintained  in  an  effi- 
cient state  while  the  parts  required  to  be  fenced  are  in  piotion 
or  in  use,  except  when  they  are  under  repair  or  examination 
or  are  necessarily  exposed  for  the  ptirpose  of  cleaning  or 
lubricating,  or  for  altering  the  gearing  or  arrangements  of  the 
parts  of  the  machinery. 

Sltam-boiUrs. — ^The  provisions  of  the  act  concerning  steam- 
boilers  an  entirely  new.    They  direct  that: 

I.  Every  steam-boiler  used  for  generating  steam  in  a  bo- 
tory  or  workshop  or  in  any  other  place  to  which  the  act  ap- 
plies: (a)  most  have  a  proper  safety-valve,  steam-gage,  and 
water-ga^  to  show  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the  height 
of  water  m  the  boiler;  (6)  must  be  examined  thorotighly  by  a 
competent  person  at  least  once  in  every  fourteen  months. 

s.  Every  such  boiler,  safety-valve,  steam-gage,  and  water- 
gage  must  be  maintained  in  proper  condition. 

3.  A  report  of  the  result  ox  every  such  examination  in  the 
prescribea  form  must  within  fourteen  days  be  entered  into 
or  attached  to  the  general  register  of  the  factory  or  work- 
shop, signed  by  the  person  making  the  examination. 

Snf-oelim  Maehinit. — ^The  provisions  for  the  use  of  self- 
acting  machines  are  as  follows: 

I.  In  a  factory  erected  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  JTanuary, 
1806,  the  traversing  carriage  of  any  self-acting  maclune  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  run  out  withm  a  distance  of  eighteen 
indies  from  any  fixt  structure  not  being  part  of  the  ma- 
diine,  if  the  space  over  which  it  so  runs  out  is  a  space  over 
which  any  penon  is  liable  to  pass,  whether  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  or  otherwise. 

a.  A  penon  employed  in  a  factory  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  in  the  space  between  the  fixt  and  the  timversing  parts 
of  a  self-acting  machine  unless  the  machine  is  stopt  with 
the  travening  parts  on  the  outward  run,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  this  provision  the  space  in  front  of  a  self-acting  machine 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  space  aforesaid. 

3.  A  woman,  young  person,  or  child  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  work  between  the  fixt  and  tra»ening  part  of  any  self- 
acting  machine  while  the  machine  is  in  motion  by  the  action 
of  steam,  water,  or  other  tn«nh«.»»^««i  power. 

CUanint  Machinery. — The  ngolations  with  regard  to  the 
cleaning  «  machinery  in  motion  are  as  follows: 

I.  A  child  must  not  be  allowed  to  clean  in  any  factory, 
(a)  any  part  of  any  machinery;  or  (6)  any  place  under  any 
machinery  other  than  ovaniead  mill-gearing,  while  tlie 
machinery  is  in  motion,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water,  or  other 
mechanical  power. 

a.  This  provision  also  applies  to  young  persons,  so  far  as 
the  dangerous  parts  of  macninery  are  concerned.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, until  tne  contrary  is  proved,  that  those  parts  of 
machinery  are  dangerous  that  are  so  notified  by  the  inspector 
to  the  occupier. 

3.  A  youiu  person  or  woman  must  not  be  allowed  to  clean 
suoi  put  of  the  machinery  of  a  factory  as  is  mill-gearing 
(that  IS,  the  means  by  which  power  is  transmitted  as  distin- 
guished from  the  manufacturing  operations)  while  the  same 
to  in  motion  for  the  purpose  at  propelling  any  part  of  the 
manufacturing  machinery. 

Fire-tscapes. — In  the  provisions  of  the  factory 
act  requiring  precautions  to  be  taken  against  fire 
in  factories  and  workshops,  and  the  provision  of 
means  of  escape,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
old  and  new  buildings.  Following  are  the  pro- 
visions: 

I.  ^ery  &ctory  d  which  the  construction  was  not  com- 
menced 00  or  before  Jan.  i,  189a,  and  in  which  more  than 
forty  persons  are  employed,  and  every  workshop  of  which 
the  eonstmction  was  not  commenced  before  Jan.  i.  1896. 
and  in  which  more  than  forty  persons  are  employed,  must 
be  fnniAed  with  a  certificate  from  the  district  council  of 
the  distiKt  in  which  the  factory  or  workshop  is  situated, 
that  the  factory  or  workshop  is  provided  with  such  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  for  the  persons  employed  therein  as 
can  reasonably  be  required  under  the  drcumstancas  in  each 
case;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  to  examine  every 
such  factory  and  workshop;  and,  on  being  satisfied  tliat  the 
factory  or  workshop  is  so  provided,  to  give  such  ontificate. 


a.  With  respect  to  all  factories  and  workshops  to  which  the 
foregoing  provisions  do  not  apply  and  in  which  more  than 
forty  persons  an  employed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dis- 
trict council  of  every  district  from  time  to  time  to  aacertain 
whether  all  such  factories  and  workshops  within  their  dis> 
trict  an  provided  with  such  means  of  escape  as  aforesaid, 
and,  in  the  case  of  any  factory  or  workshop  which  is  not  so 
provided,  to  serve  on  the  owner  of  the  factory  or  workshop 
a  notice  in  writing  specifying  the  measures  necessary  for 
providing  such  means  of  escape,  and  requiring  him  to  carry 
them  out  befon  a  specified  date,  and  tbereupon  the  owner 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  with  the  occupier. 


have  power  to  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 

.ry  for  complying  with  the  requirements, 

are  complied 


requirements 

shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 


Mil  Mtaf  ai   and  unkas  the 
with,  the  owner 

exceeding  £i  (84.87)  for  every  day  that  tlM 
non-compliance  continues.  In  case  of  a  difierenoe  of  optnioB 
between  the  owner  of  the  factory  or  workshop  and  the 
council  this  difference  must,  on  u>e  application  of  either 
party,  within  one  month,  be  referred  to  aibitntioo,  this 
arbitration  to  be  had  in  c<»formity  with  a  scheme  provided 
in  this  act.  The  award  on  the  arbitntion  is  binding  00  the 
parties.  If  the  owner  alleges  that  tiie  occupier  of  the  fac- 
tory or  workshop  ought  to  bearoroontribute  to  the  expenses 
of  complying  with  the  requirements,  he  may  apply  to  the 
county  court  having  jurisdiction;  and  this  ooart,  alter  hearins 
the  occupier,  may  make  such  order  as  appean  to  the  coort 
just  and  equitable. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  oonceratng 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  an  inspector  may  ^ve  the  like 
notice  and  take  like  pixx»edings  as  in  other  provisions  under 
this  act  with  respect  to  matters  punishable  or  remedial  un- 
der the  Uw  relating  to  public  health  but  not  under  this  act. 
and  those  provisions  shall  apply  accordingly. 

The  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  provided  in  any  factory 
or  workshop  most  be  maintained  in  good  condition  and  free 
from  obstruction. 

3-  While  any  person  employed  in  a  &ctory  or  workshop 
is  within  the  factory  or  worlohop  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ployment or  meals,  the  doon  of  the  factory  or  workshop 
and  of  any  room  therein  in  which  any  such  person  is  shall  not 
be  locked  or  bolted  or  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  be  easily  and  immediately  opened  from  the  inside. 

4.  In  every  factory  or  workshop,  the  construction  of  which 
was  commenced  after  Jan.  i,  1896,  the  doore  of  eadi  room 
in  wtiich  mon  than  ten  persons  an  employed  shall,  except 
in  the  case  of  sUding  doore,  be  constructed  so  as  to  open 
outward. 

The  Roulations  concerning  the  use  of  dangefoos  building* 
or  machinery  provide  that  whenever  an  inspector  beliavea 
that  any  place  used  as  a  factory  or  workshop  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  any  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  carried 
on  therein  cannot  be  so  carried  on  without  danger  to  health 
or  to  life  or  limb,  or  that  any  part  of  the  ways,  works,  ma^ 
chinery,  or  plant  used  in  a  factory  or  workshop  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  cannot  be  used  without  danger  to  life  or 
limb,  he  can  make  complaint  to  a  court  of  sommary  juzia- 
diction,  and  this  court  can,  upon  being  satisfied  of  the  just- 
ness of  the  complaint,  prohibit  the  use  of  the  place  or  ma- 
chine until  such  works  nave  been  executed  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  an  necessary  to  remove  the  danger.  A  fiae  of 
not  exceeding  408.  (89.73)  a  day  may  be  imposed  for  failurs 
to  comply  with  this  order. 

When  a  complaint  has  been  made  as  above,  the  oonit  or  a 
justice  may,  on  application  «  parU  by  the  inspector,  and  oo 
receiving  evidence  that  the  use  of  any  machine  invcuves  im- 
minent danger  to  life,  make  an.  interim  ortler  prc^ibitinK. 
either  absolutely  or  subject  to  conditions,  the  use  of  the 
machine  until  the  earliest  opportunity  for  bearing  and  da- 
termining  the  complaint. 

Tbe_  British  law  makes  careftd  provision  for  the 
investigation  of  all  serious  accidents  and  th^ 
recording,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  re- 
sponsibility and  cause  of  their  occur- 
rence.  Where  there  occura  in  any 
factory  or  workshop  any  accident 
which  either  causes  loss  of  life  to  a 
person  employed  in  the  factory  or 
workshop,  or  causes  to  any  penon 
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therein  employed  such  bodily  unary 
as  to  prevent  him  on  any  one  of  the 
three  working  days  next  after  the  occttrrence  of 
the  accident  from  being  employed  for  five  hours 
on  his  ordinary  work,  written  notice  must  be  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

If  the  accident  causes  loss  of  life,  or  is  produced  either  by 
machinery  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 
power,  or  through  a  vat,  pan,  or  other  stmctun  filled  with 
hot  liquid  or  molten  metal  or  other  substance,  or  by  expIoeiDo 
or  escape  of  gas,  steam,  or  metal,  than,  unless  notioe  UmmoC 
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b  nqfind  by  the  BzpkaiTat  Act  of  1875  to  be  aent  u  • 
at  inspector,  notice  must  immediately  be  aent  to 


I  certifyinc  enrgeon  of  ttie  diitiict.  The  notice  must  state 
the  raaidence  of  the  person  lolled  or  injured,  and  the  place 
to  vfaicfa  he  has  been  removed,  li  notice  as  above  required 
is  not  sent,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  is  liable  to  a  fine  not 
«iinc«linr  £s  ($>4-33)-  If  the  accident  occurs  to  a  peison 
employed  in  an  iron  mill  or  blast  furnace,  or  other  factory 
or  workshop,  where  the  occupier  is  not  the  actual  employer 
of  the  person  lolled  or  injured,  the  actual  employer  must 
imniadiately  report  the  same  to  the  occupier,  and  in  default 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £s  (t>4-,S3)- 

Wbca  a  certifying  surgeon,  as  baoie  mentioned,  receives 
notice  of  an  accident,  he  shall,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
proceed  to  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  make  a  full  exam- 
«~'»<~'  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  death  or  injury 
€»tmed  by  tiw  accident,  and  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  in- 
Epector  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  In  making  this 
investifpation  he  has  the  same  powers  as  an  inspector,  and 
can  enter  any  room  in  a  building  to  which  the  person  killed 
or  mimed  has  been  removed. 

'Where  a  death  has  been  caused  by  accident,  the  coroner 
most  immediately  advise  the  district  inspector  of  the  time 
mad  place  of  holding  the  inquest.  Unless  an  inspector  or 
aonoe  person  on  behalf  of  the  secretary  of  state  is  present  to 
watch  the  prooeedingSj  the  coroner  must  adjourn  the  in* 
iniest,  and  must  in  writing  give  the  inspector  at  least  four 
oays'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  adjourned 
inqaBSt.  At  such  inquest  any  relative  of  any  i>erson  whose 
death  may  have  been  caused  by  the  accident,  and  any  in- 
mector,  and  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  in  which 
to*  accident  occurred,  and  any  penon  appointed  fay  the  or- 
der in  writing  of  the  majority  oc  the  work  people  employed 
in  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  and 
examine  any  witness,  either  in  peison  or  by  counsel,  solic- 
itor, or  agent,  subject  to  the  order  Of  the  coroner. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  empto^rment 
in  factories  and  workshops,  adult  male  labor  is 
subjected  to  no  regulations  except  in  the  case  of 
dangerous  occupations,  the  theory 
being  that  this  class  is  competent  to 
look  after  its  own  welfare.  In  the 
case  of  women,  ^oung  persons,  and 
children,  however,  the  conditions  are  different, 
tbeir  natural  weakness  being  such  that  the  in- 
tervention of  the  State  in  their  behalf  is  held  to  be 
folly  justified. 

In  the  Factory  Act,  therefore,  the  numerous  reg- 
ulations concerning  hours  of  labor,  time  of  em- 
ployment, Simday  and  holiday  labor,  fitness  for 
employment,  education,  etc.,  relate  only  to 
women,  ■yovuag  persons,  and  children,  and  as  they 
are  considered  elsewhere,  they  will  not  be  treated 
in  this  place. 

Altho  the  regulations  for  health  and  safety 
prescribed  by  the  Factory  Act  are 
considered  sufficient  for  factories  and 
workshops  generally,  there  are  some 
industries  that  are  tmusually  danger- 
ous to  life  and  health  for  which  ad- 
ditional rules  and  regulations  are  provided. 

Every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to 
visit  a  patient  whom  he  believes  to  he  suffering  from  lead, 
phoephorus,  arsenic,  or  mercuiial  poisoning,  or  anthrax,  or 
any  other  disease  designated  in  a  special  order  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  contracted  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  must 
send  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  at  the  Home  Ofifioe, 
Losidon,  a  notice  stating  the  name  and  full  postal  address 
d  the  patient  and  the  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering,  for 
•rhich  oe  receives  a  fee  of  is.  6d.  (61  cents)  from  the 
State.  If  he  fails  to  send  such  a  notice  he  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  jses.  (99.13). 

Written  notice  of  every  case  of  lead,  phoephoms,  or  ar- 


senic or  memuial  ^xnsoning,  or  anthrax,  or  other  disease 
by  special  order  by  the  secretary  of  atate,  oc- 


.tod  .  . 
in  a  factory  or  workshop,  must  be  aent  to  the  in- 
spector and  to  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district,  the 
same  provisions  applying  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  acd- 
dsnts. 

If  in  any  factory  or  workshop  where  grinding,  glasins,  or 
rmWffhiTTg  on  a  wheel,  or  any  process  is  carried  on  b3r  wbicb 
doet,  gas,  vapor,  or  other  impurity  is  generated  and  inhaled 
to  an  tnjtirioas  extent,  the  inspector  ma^  direct  that  a  fan 
<ir  otliar  mechanical  means  of  construction  for  preventing 
aucfa  inhalation  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  every  factory  where  lead,  arsenic,  or  any  other  poi- 
sonous snbctaim  is  used,  suitable  washing  conveniences  must 
he  piovidedi  and  in  any  such  fiactory  where  dnst  or  fnmas 


are  generated  a  person  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  meal  or  re- 
main during  meal  time.  In  such  cases  provision  must  be 
made  for  enabling  persons  to  take  their  meals  elsewhere. . 

Special  provisiooa  also  exist  concerning  women,  young 
persons,  and  childten,  icstiictins  their  employment  in  wet- 
spinning:  prohitnting  their  employment  in  certain  factories 
and  workshops;  and  prohibiting  their  t^H^g  meals  in  certain 
tiarts  of  factories  ana  workshops. 

When  the  secretary  of  atate  is  satisfied  that  ainr  manu- 
facture, machinery,  plant,  process,  or  description  of  manual 
labor,  used  in  factones  or  workshops,  is  dangerous  or  iojui- 
oua  to  health,  life,  or  limb,  either  generally  or  in  the  caae  of 
women,  children,  or  any  other  daas  of  persons,  he  may  cer- 
tify the  same  to  be  dangeroua  and  make  audi  regulationa, 
under  this  act,  as  appou-  to  him  to  be  reasonably  practicabla 
and  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Before  "I'Ving  such 
regulations  he  must  publish  a  notice  of  the  same  and  allow 
not  less  than  twenty-one  days  for  the  receipt  of  objections 
from  those  affected.  These  regulations  may,  among  other 
things: 

I.  Prohibit  the  employment  of,  or  modify  or  limit  the 
period  of  employment  of  all  persons  or  any  class  of  persons 
in  any  such  manufacture,  etc. 

a.  Prohibit,  limit,  or  control  the  use  of  any  material  or 
process;  and 

3.  Modify  or  extend  any  special  regulations  for  any  class 
of  factories  or  workshops  contained  in  the  factory  act. 

A  breach  of  the  above-mentioned  regulations  incurs  a  fine 
not  exceeding  ;£io  (S48.66),  and  in  caae  of  a  continuing  of- 
fense, not  exceeding  £a  ((9.73)  for  eveiy  day  during  its 
continoance  after  conviction  therefor.  Tbe  act  also  pre- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  the  regulations  made  by  the 
secretary  cf  stats  should  be  published. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factonr 
Act  above  described,  there  are  many  special  mod- 
ifications and  extensions  which  apply  to  tene- 
ment factories,  cotton-cloth  and  other  humid 
factories,  bakehouses,  laundries,  docks,  buildings, 
and  railways,  and  to  home  work,  but  which  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  consider  here. 

The  administration  of  tiie  factory  laws  and  the 
enforcement  of  their  provisions  are  entrusted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
The  law,  instead  of  creatmg  an  in- 
A»m^mtmtm..  spcction  scrvicc  and  specifying  the 
^^        number  of  officials,   leaves  to  this 
officer  the  determination  of  the  num- 
ber of  inspectors  that  ma^  be  re- 
quired,  their  salaries,  official  designation,  etc. 
The  law  reads  that  the  secretaiy  of  state  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  treasury  as 
to  numbers  and  salaries,  may  appoint  such  in- 
spectors under  whatever  title  he  may  from  time 
to  time  fix,  and  such  clerks  and  servants  as  he 
mav  think  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this  act, 
and  may  assign  to  them  their  duties  and  award 
them  their  salaries,  and  may  constitute  a  principal 
inspector  with  an  office  in  London,  and  may  regu- 
late the  cases  and  manner  in  which  the  inspectors, 
or  any  of  them,  are  to  execute  and  perform  the 
powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  under  this  act, 
and  may  remove  such  inspectors,  clerks,  and  serv- 
ants. 

Besides  the  enumerated  general  powers  and 
duties,  the  inspectors  have  others  of  importance 
which  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  tne  state- 
ment of  the  special  provisions  of  the  acts.  Such, 
for  example,  are  those  of  taking  action  when  the 
sanitary  authorities  are  in  default;  of  taking  part 
in  proceedings  at  inquests;  of  enforcing  the  truck 
acts.  etc. 

All  offenses  imder  the  factory  acts  are  prose- 
cuted and  all  fines  recorded  before  a  coiut  of  stun- 
mary  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
simmiary  jurisdiction  acts.     The  at- 
-  tempt  to  reproduce  the  provisions  of 

"  the  acts  regardmg  the  methods  of 

procedure,  admissibility  of  evidence, 
etc.,  would  necessitate  the  statement  of  detMls  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  warranted  by  the  scope 
of  this  article. 
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Germany 

The  first  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
factory  regulation  in  Gennany  was  made  by 
Prussia,  through  the  act  {Regulativ)  of  March 
9,  1839,  which  prohibited  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  children  tmder  nine  years  of  age  in  mines, 
factories,  stamping-mills,  blast-furnaces,  etc. ;  lim- 
ited the  maximum  working  day  for  young  per- 
sons under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  ten  hours,  and 
prohibited  their  employment  at  night  or  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
provisions  makmg  it  obligatory  upon  employers 
to  take  certain  precautions  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  health  and  morality  of  the  employees.  It 
thus  contained  many  of  the  features  of  the  mod- 
em factory  act. 

In  184S  a  very  decided  advance  was  made  in  the  enact- 
ment of  a  general  labor  law,  bearing  date  of  Jan.  i7tb  of  that 
year,  wbldi  made  further  proviuons  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees. Feb.  9,  1849,  other  important  changes  were  intro- 
duced by  an  order  in  council.  This  order  declared  that  no 
person  should  be  compelled  to  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  councils,  and 
ordered  that  the  hours  of  labor  for  journeymen,  helpers,  ap- 
prentices, and  factory  employees  should  be  fixt  by  these 
councils.  It  also  prohibited  the  truck  system  and  required 
waaes  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

A  further  advance  was  made  by  the  law  of  May  16,  18$^. 
The  minimum  age  at  which  children  could  be  employed  in 
factories  was  raised  to  twelve  years,  and  the  houre  of  labor 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  limited  to  six 
per  day.  Other  provisions  of  the  law  regulated  the  granting 
of  periods  of  rest,  the  times  of  beginning  and  ending  work, 
school  attendance,  etc.  Finally,  power  was  given  to  the 
authorities  to  appoint  factory  inspecton  to  enforce  the  law, 
if  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

In  the  following  fifteen  years  but  little  or  no  change  was 
made  in  the  labor  legislation  of  Prussia.  After  the  founding 
of  the  North  German  Confederation,  however,  a  genentl  labor 
code,  embodying,  with  some  changes,  the  then  existing 
Prussian  legidation,  was  enacted  June  si,  1869.  Upon  the 
creation  of  the  Gennan  empire  this  law  was  giadually  ex- 
touted  to  the  other  states  of  the  empire,  and  remains  to- 
day, though  with  important  amendments,  the  fimdamental 
law  regulating  labor  in  Germany. 

The  fint  of  these  amendments  introducing  other  than 
minor  modifications  was  the  law  of  July  17,  1878.  This  law 
made  a  number  of  radical  changes,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  those  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  women 
and  the  protection  of  the  health  and  uves  of  factory  em- 
ployees. For  the  first  time  the  labor  of  women  was  sub- 
Xcted  to  special  conditions,  through  the  provision  that 
women  could  not  be  employea  for  the  three  weeks  after  their 
confinement,  and  through  the  large  powere  given  to  the 
Bundesnt  to  regulate  or  prohibit  their  employment  in  in- 
dustries detrimental  to  their  health,  or  at  night  in  certain 
trades. 

In  1884  a  special  law  was  passed  to  regulate  match  fac^ 
tories,  and  in  the  same  year  the  duties  of  employers  with  re- 
gard to  the  provision  of  safety  appliances  and  the  prevention 
of  accidents  were  further  defined  by  the  accident  insurence 
law  of  that  year. 

In  1890  was  held  the  famous  International 
Congress  in  Relation  to  Labor  Legislation,  sum- 
moned at  Berlin  by  the  emperor  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  whole  question  of  protective 
labor  legislation.  The  work  of  this  congress  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Tune  i ,  1 89 1 .  This 
law,  which  embodies  most  of  the  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  German  representatives  at  this 
congress,  subjects  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  to  a  far  more  rigid  regulation  than  ever 
before  attempted;  lays  down  m  a  definite  man- 
ner the  conditions^  tmder  which  Sunday  labor  is 
permissible;  contains  provisions  concerning  the 
framing  of  factory  regulations,  the  making  and 
breaking  of  the  labor  contract,  and  the  pajrment 
of  wages,  and  generally  revises  the  whole  labor 
code  in  the  direction  of  subjecting  labor  to  a  more 
rig^d  lAgislative  control. 

Other  important  acts,  apart  from  those  re- 
lating to  insurance,  were  those  of  July  39,  1890, 
and  June  30,  1901,  concerning  the  creation  of 


tribunals  for  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes;  the 
Act  of  Jtme  30,  1900,  making  certain  changes  in 
and  additions  to  the  industrial  code ;  the  Act  of 
March  30,  1903,  regulating  the  employment  of 
children  and  the  Act  of  tiky  10,  1903,  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  yellow  sulphtu-  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches  or  other  inflammable  materials. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1900,  affect  the  provisions  of  the  industrial  cods 
governing  establishments  requiring  special  au- 
thorization; the  fees  chained  by  employment 
agencies;  Stmday  and  holiday  labor;  workin)^- 
men's  pass-books;  labor  contracts,  and  rest  peri- 
ods for  young  persons.  An  important  addition  to 
the  industrial  code  consists  of  regulations  gov- 
erning employment  in  stores  and  shops  for  the 
sale  of  merchandise.  They  limit  the  hours  when 
such  establishments  may  be  open  for  traffic;  re- 
quire employers  to  compel  assistants  and  ap- 
prentices under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  attend 
continuation  schools,  and  to  establish  worldng 
regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  authorities; 
regulate  the  infliction  of  fines  upon  employees, 
etc. 

Before  entering  upon  a  statement  of  the  pnv 
visions  of  the  industrial  code  regarding  particu- 
lar subjects  regulated,  some  explanation  should 
be  given  of  the  general  scope  of  that  part  of  it  now 
to  be  considered  which  constitutes  factory  legisla- 
tion proper.  The  labor  code,  as  a  whole,  relates 
to  almost  all  kinds  of  industrial  work  with  the  ex- 
ception  of   transportation,    agricul- 

j^^^^    ture,  the  fisheries,  and  mining;  and 

^~V^     different  parts  of  the  code  reUte  to 

Worinhms  '^'^s'*"*   categories   of  work.    The 

iKasBop  regulations  concerning  such  subjects 

as  the  employment  of  women  and 

children,  the  making  of  shop  regulations,  etc.,  are 

restricted  to  a  definite  class  of  factories  (Fabri- 

ken) .    Whether  a  particular  establishment  will  be 

deemed  to  be  a  factory  must  be  determined  in 

each  case  according  to  the  particular  cirxnim- 

stances,  such  as  the  number  of  persons  employed, 

the  importance  of  the  work  carried  on,  the  use  of 

machinery,  etc.     In  case  of  dispute  the  matter  is 

decided  by  the  courts. 

The  term  factory,  moreover,  is  tised  with  a  dif- 
ferent signification  in  different  parts  of  the  code 
treating  of  factory  regulations.  Thus  tiie  pro- 
visions concerning  the  framing  and  posting  of 
shop  rules  apply  only  to  factories  employing  at 
least  twenty  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
provisions  regarding  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  are  made  to  apply  to  "employers 
and  employees  in  all  work  places  (WerlutdtttH) 
in  which  mechanical  power  (steam,  wind,  water, 
gas,  electricity,  etc.)  is  employed  otherwise  than 
temporarily,'  subject  to  tne  power  of  the  Bun- 
desrat  to  make  exceptions  in  certain  cases.  It  is 
also  expressly  provided  that  an  imperial  decree 
can  extend  these  provisions  to  classes  of  work 
which  are  not  earned  on  in  places  which  can  be 
called  factories,  as  well  as  toouUding  operations, 
with  the  exception  that  they  cannot  be  made  to 
relate  to  a  person  employing  only  members  of  his 
or  her  own  family.  In  point  of  fact,  this  power 
has  been  exercised  but  once,  when  the  industry  of 
clothing  and  tmderwear  making  was  subjected  to 
these  provisions  of  the  code. 

An  exceedingly  broad  application  has  been  or- 
dered of  those  sections  relating  to  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  employees.  They  are 
made  to  relate  to  practically  all  kinds  of  industrial 
work,  whether  carried  on  in  factoriea  or  not,  and 
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tiittB  embrace  places  in  which  the  handicraft 
trades  are  prosecuted.  Thejr  do  not  refer,  how- 
ever, to  such  industries  as  Twining  and  transpor- 
tation, for  which  special  regulations  are  provided 
by  other  laws. 

Each  factory  law  enacted  has  required  the 
taking  of  more  stringent  precautions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  and  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  employees  than  its  predecessors.  Prior 
to  1 89 1  these  requirements  were  for  the  most 
part  exprest  in  general  terms,  that  all  needful 
precautions  should  be  taken.  The  law  of  1891 
reproduces  these  provisions,  but  also  mentions 
more  specificaUy  tne  measures  that  must  be  ob- 
served. 

Employers  must  so  install  and  maintain  their 
machinery  and  appliances  that  the  lives  and 
health  of  employees  are  protected  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. They  must  in  particular  see  that  there  are 
Srovided  8u£5cient  light  and  air;  that  injurious 
tut  and  gases  are  removed ;  that  dangerous  ma- 
chinery is  properly  guarded ;  that  precautions  are 
taken  against  fire,  and  that  regulations  to  this 
effect  are  prepared  and  enforced. 

Employers  must  also  see  that  all  needful  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  when  both  men  and  women 
are  employed,  to  protect  the  morality  and  good 
conduct  of  employees.  They  must, 
y  ,i,„  as  far  as  possible,  separate  the  two 
<if*iiwi<tiits  ^'^^l  provide  separate  lavatories 
.-;i  and  dressing-rooms  for  the  two  sexes 
•__j^jM^^  jj  when  the   nature  of  the  work  re- 

H^j^^  ^  quires  the  employees  to  change  their 
clothes  after  finishing  their  work, 
and  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
water-closets,  so  arranged  that  they 
can  in  no  way  lead  to  improper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  employees. 

Where  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
employed,  special  precautions  must  be  taken  for 
thetr  protection.  In  the  case  of  industries  pre- 
senting unusual  danger  to  life  or  health,  or  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  make  tiiem  nuisances  to  their 
aeighbors,  special  permission  for  their  operation 
must  be  obtained  fiom  the  authorities,  and  these 
officers  can  make  such  regulations  regarding 
their  location  and  methods  of  work  as  they  deem 
proper. 

To  insure  compliance  with  these  provisions,  the 
police  authorities  have  the  power  to  order  such 
changes  in  the  me^ods  of  work  in  individual 
establishments  as  they  deem  proper.  An  appeal 
from  these  orders  can  be  made,  first,  to  the  su- 
perior administrative  au^orities,  and  then  to  the 
central  government.  The  police  authorities  can 
also  require  employers  to  provide,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  employees,  suitable  places,  properly 
heated  during  cold  weather,  and  apart  from  the 
workrooms,  where  the  latter  can  eat  their  meals. 

Unless  the  orders  issued  refer  to  some  immi- 
nent danger  to  life  or  health ,  time  must  be  allowed 
to  employers  in  which  to  comply  with  the  orders. 
In  the  case  of  establishments  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  this  law,  orders  for  considerable 
alterations  cannot  be  issued,  unless  they  are 
neoessaiy  for  the  removal  of  a  serious  menace  to 
Ufe,  health,  or  morality,  except  in  the  case  of  re- 
building or  the  making  of  extensive  additions  to 
the  establishment. 

Finally,  and  most  Important  of  all,  the  Bun- 
desrat  is  given  the  power  to  draw  up  detailed  reg- 
ulations, setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  par- 
ticular industries  must  be  carried  on.  In  the  case 
vi  those  industries  where  the  Bundesrat  does  not 


make  use  of  this  power,  the  central  authorities 
of  each  state  (Landes-CgntralbgkSrde)  can  take 
action,  and  in  case  of  non-action  by  them  the 

S>lice  authorities  can  prepare  such  regulations, 
efore  doing  so,  however,  they  must  give  the 
trade  associations  (Berufsgenossenschaften)  in- 
terested an  opportunitv  to  express  their  opinicm 
regarding  the  proposed  action. 

The  Bundesrat  has  also  the  power  of  prescri- 
bing the  duration  and  time  of  beginning  and  ending 
work  in  establishments  where  the  working  of  lone 
hours  is  believed  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  <»' 
the  employees. 

At  the  praent  time  orders  have  been  iaraed  by  the  Bua- 
desimt  in  respect  to  the  following  industries:  Match  factories. 


July  8,   1893;  lead-paint  and  susai^of-lead  worlo,  July  8, 
I93,  May  a6,  1903,  August  94,  1903;  cigar  factories,  July 
1893,  August  94,  1903,  April  9,  1905;  alkali  chrome  works. 


Feb.  9,  1897;  printing-offices  and  type-foimdries,  July  31, 
1897;  estabUshments  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  ac- 
cumulators by  means  of  lead  or  lead  compounds,  May  11, 
1898;  the  hair-^oods  industry,  Jan.  s8^  1899,  and  Oct.  >>, 
1901;  slag-crushmg  establishments,  Apnl  15,  1899,  and  Nov. 
IS.  1903:  sinc-smeltins  works,  Feb.  i<,  igoo,  and  July  s, 
1901;  establishments  (or  vulcanizing  mdia-rubber,  March 
I,  1909;  ouanies  and  stone-cutting  establishments,  Blarcfa 
so,  190s:  wad-smelting  works,  June  16,  1905;  manu&ctuM 
of  pamta,  varnishes,  etc.,  June  97,  1905. 

The  number  of  hours  per  day  that  an  adult  may 
work  is  not  limited  by  law,  but  the  Bundesrat  has 
power  to  fix  the  time  that  work  shall  begin  and 
end  and  the  maximum  duration  of  a  day  s  labor 
in  iadustries  in  which  long  hours  are  deemed  es- 
pecially injurious  to  the  health  of  employees. 
Orders  fixing  hotirs  of  labor  for  adult  labor  by 
virtue  of  this  power  have  been  issued  by  tbe 
Bundesrat  in  respect  to  bakeries  and  confection- 
eries, lead' paint  and  sugar-of-lead  works,  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  accumulators,  slaK- 
crushing  establishments,  establishments  for  vul- 
canizing india-rubber,  and  lead-smelting  works. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  are 
considered  elsewhere. 

The  question  of  shop  rules  or  reeulations  .re- 
ceived considerable  attention  by  ttiose  having 
charge  of  the  framing  of  the  Law  of  1891,  and  im- 
portant provisions  concerning  it  were 
Iksterr  and  *"coTora*d  'i  th*  \a,'vi.  Prior  to  the 
^m^Ajm  P^ss&E^  of  t^is  act  great  complaint 
Ttnltt  ""^^  made  by  the  employees  that  not 
only  were  the  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  work  in  each  estate 
lishment  framed  by  the  employer  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  but  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
often  not  reduced  to  writing,  the  employees  had 
no  way  of  knowing  exactly  what  the  regulations 
were,  nor  when  they  would  be  changed. 

To  remedy  this  the  Law  of  June  i,  1891,  pro- 
vided that  in  every  industrial  establishment  in 
which  twenty  or  more  persons  were  employed  a 
set  of  shop  rules  or  regulations  should  be  prepared, 
and  that  these  regulations,  as  far  as  they  were 
not  contrary  to  law,  should  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  the  labor  contract.  These  regulations 
must  be  dated,  signed,  and  posted  where  they  can 
easily  be  seen  by  the  employees,  and  a  copy  must 
be  given  to  each  employee  upon  his  entermg  the 
service  of  the  establishment.  Special  regula- 
tions can  be  prepared  for  particular  branches  of 
the  work.  The  regulations  do  not  enter  into 
force  until  two  weeks  after  they  are  posted. 

Tho  the  main  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  make 
the  conditions  of  labor  certain  and  ^nerally 
known,  the  law  also  specifies  the  essential  points 
that  must  be  covered  by  the  regulations.  They 
must  contain  provisions  concerning  the  bo«irs  of 
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beginninsf  and  stopping  work  and  the  intervals 
allowed  adult  employees  for  rest;  the  manner  of 
fixing  wages  and  the  times  of  their  payment ;  the 
notice  required  in  terminating  the  labor  contract 
and  the  g^^unds  upon  which  it  can  be  dispensed 
with;  the  kinds  and  amount  of  fines,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  levied,  and  when  they  are 
money  fines,  the  method  of  their  collection  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed ;  and  the 
disposition  that  will  be  made  of  money  retained 
on  account  of  the  improper  breaking  of  the  labor 
contract. 

The  law  limits  the  amount  of  finei  that  can  be  levied  to 
not  more  than  one  half  the  avenge  daily  earning!  of  the  emr 
ployee,  except  that,  in  cans  relating  to  the  punishment  of 
acts  of  violence  toward  fellow- workers,  serious  transgressions 
against  good  morals,  or  against  the  enters  of  the  establish- 
ment for  insuring  the  nfety  of  the  establishment  or  for  the 
enforcement  of  we  regulations  enacted  for  the  carrying  out 
of  tita  provisions  of  the  industrial  code,  the  fines  may  equal 
the  full  amotmt  of  the  avera^  daily  earnings.  No  fines  or 
penalties  can  be  imposed  which  are  hurtful  to  the  sense  of 
Donor  or  good  moiab  of  the  employees.  In  all  cases  the  pro- 
ceed* from  fines  must  be  expenoed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•mployeea  of  the  establishment  in  which  they  are  levied. 
This  provision  of  course  does  not  refer  to  compensation  ob- 
tained by  employers  on  account  of  damages  sustained. 

The  fines  levied  must  be  entered  in  a  register  kept  for  that 
purpose.  The  entry  must  show  the  name  of  the  person  imed, 
the  date,  cause,  and  amount  of  the  fine,  and  the  register 
must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  proper 
authorities.  The  penalties  must  be  fizt  without  delay  and 
must  be  made  known  to  the  employee. 

Causes  for  dismissal  or  giving  up  of  work  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  factory  regulations  or  in  the  law  cannot  be 
MTsed  upon  in  the  labor  contract,  nor  can  penalties  other 
tun  those  provided  for  in  those  regulations  be  imposed. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  matter  of  fines,  the  law  merely  fixes  the  points 
to  be  covered,  but  leaves  the  parties  quite  free  in  determining 
their  exact  nature.  The  Law  of  1891,  however,  contains  a 
very  important  provision  in  its  reqmrement  that  the  work- 
ing men  shisll  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  fra- 
mmg  of  the  regnutions  or  of  supplements  thereto.  The  Uw 
tbtu  provides  that  before  the  regulations  are  promulgated 
the  adult  working  men  ct  the  establishment  shall  be  nven  an 
cq>portunity  to  make  known  their  wishes  regarding  them. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  impor- 
tant industrial  establishments  permanent  work- 
ing men's  committees  (sidndigeArbeiterausschusse) 
hM  been  voluntarily  created  by  the  employers 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  body  which  could 
represent  the  collective  interests  of  em|)loyees. 
The  law  recognized  the  utility  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  provided  that  where  they  were  in  ex- 
istence their  advice  should  be  taken  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  regulations.  In  their  absence 
certain  oti»r  working  men's  organizations,  such  as 
the  committees  for  the  management  of  the  sick 
fimds,  when  the  majority  of  their  members  were 
elected  from  among  the  working  men,  could  act  in 
this  capacity  as  tiae  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

If  there  is  a  permanent  working-men's  com- 
mittee, and  its  consent  is  obtain^,  provisions 
can  be  introduced  in  the  regulations 
VarUac    concerning  the  operation  of  factory 
-u!?^    institutions  created  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employees  and  the  conduct  of 
minors  outside  of  the  establishment. 
Though  the  employers  must  thus 
afford  their  employees  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  regard  to  the  framing  of  the  factory  rules,  they 
are  not  bound  to  conform  to  their  wishes  in  any 
respect.     Experience,  however,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  is  nevertheless  a 
valuable  one  for  both  parties.     Conditions  that 
would  lead  to  trouble  are  often  foreseen  and 
modified,  and  points  of  little  moment  to  the  em- 
ployers, and  yet  objectionable  to  the  employees, 
are  frequently  eliminated. 


The  duty  of  creating  a  service  for  Vbe  in^MO- 
tion  of  factories  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  m 
relation  to  them  is  left  to  the  individual  states. 
Formerly  each  state  was  left  free  to 
T._>.rf4>.  determine  whether  the  execution  of 
5^2^  the  factory  laws  should  be  left  to  the 
*"*■»»"  ordinary  police  or  local  administra- 
tive authorities,  or  special  officials 
should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  Law 
of  1 89 1  changed  this  and  made  it  obligatory  upon 
the  states  to  appoint  special  industrial  councilors 
and  inspectors  (Geweroeaufsichtsbtatnien).  Each 
state  thus  possesses  its  own  particular  service, 
and  fixes  thie  ]>owers  and  duties  of  its  inspectors 
and  their  relation  to  the  local  police  authorities. 
The  general  law  of  the  empire,  however,  pro- 
vides that  these  officials  shall  have  the  right  to 
enter  and  inspect  all  industrial  establishments  at 
any  time,  and  the  employers  are  boimd  to  furnish 
them  such  statistical  information  as  the  Bundes- 
rat  or  provincial  authorities  may  require. 

The  inspectors  must  furnish  anmutlly  to  their 
governments  reports  settine  forth  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  performed  their  duties.  These 
reports  must  be  transmitted  in  their  entirety  or  in 
alMtract  to  the  Bundesrat  and  Reichstag.  Prom 
the  information  contained  in  them  the  central 
government  prepares  and  publishes  an  annual  re- 
port under  the  title  of  "  AmtUche  Mittheilungen 
aus  den  Jatuesberichten  der  Gewerbeaufsichts- 
beamten."  A  number  of  tl»  individual  states 
also  publish  the  reports  of  their  inspectors  in- 
dependently. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  service  for  the  in- 
spection of  factories  the  accident  insurance  insti- 
tutions can  appoint  special  officers  to  oversee  the 
observance  of  those  provisions  having  for  their 
object  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

France 

If  exception  be  made  to  certain  decrees  and 
ordinances  concerning  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
establishments,  made  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health,  the  first  act  passed  by  France  in  relation 
to  the  conditions  of  labor  in  factories  was  that  of 
March  as,  1841.  This  law,  entitled  "An  act  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  children  in  facto- 
ries, mills,  and  worlohops,"  was  an  advanced 
measure  for  that  period.  In  it  were  embraced, 
at  least  in  principle,  most  of  the  features  con- 
tained in  modem  factoij  legislation.  It,  how- 
ever, was  never  enforced  except  in  the  feeblest 
manner.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  de- 
partments, its  provisions  were  almost  whoUy 
disregarded. 

The  Republic  of  1848  was  marked  by  renewed 
activity  in  the  enactment  of  social  legislation. 
Its  most  important  action  in  the  direction  of  the 
regulation  of  industrial  work  was  the  decree  of 
March  2,  1848,  by  which  the  radical  step  was 
taken  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult 
males.  By  it  the  maximum  duration  of  a  day's 
labor  was  fixt  at  ten  hours  for  Paris  and  eleven 
hours  elsewhere  in  France.  This  decree  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Law  of  Sept.  9, 1848,  which  is  still  in 
force.  By  it,  tho  the  principle  of  the  regulation 
of  adult  labor  was  left  untouched,  its  application 
was  limited  to  factories  and  workshops,  as  regu- 
lated bythePactory  Actof  1841.  Themaximum 
hours  of  labor  that  could  be  worked  by  employees 
in  these  establishments  was  changed  to  twelve 
for  all  Prance.  This  law,  like  that  of  1841,  re- 
mained practically  a  dead  letter  for  want  of  offi- 
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cials  to  supervise  its  execution  until  1883,  when  a 
law,  passed  Feb.  x6th  of  that  year,  made  its  en- 
forcement a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors. 

In  the  meantime  the  Factory  Act  of  1841  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  was  seldom  enforced  dur- 
ing a  period  of  over  thirty  years.  The  Third 
Republic,  however,  as  one  of  its  first  measures 
of  lafaior  legislation,  enacted  the  Law  of  Majr  19, 
1874,  by  whidi  the  system  of  factory  legisla- 
tion was  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  means,  tho 
inadequate,  provided  for  its  enforcement. 

Altho  this  law  constituted  a  great  advance  over 
the  one  it  replaced,  it  presented  defects  and  onois- 
iiions  that  became  more  prominent  as  production 
upon  a  large  scale  developed.  The  constantly 
growing  demand  for  the  further  restriction  of  the 
employment  of  women  and  children,  the  mainte- 
nance of  better  hygienic  conditions  in  factories, 
and  the  provision  of  more  effective  means  for  pre- 
venting accidents,  led  finally  to  its  repeal  and  the 
enactment  in  its  place  of  the  Law  of  Nov.  2, 189a, 
which,  as  amended  by  the  Law  of  July  11, 1903,  is 
now  in  force.  The  Law  of  Nov.  a,  1893,  was  sup- 
plemented in  the  following  year  by  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1893,  which  relates  to  the  hy^ne  and 
security  of  workers  in  industrial  establishments. 
This  act  was  also  amended  by  the  Act  of  July 
(I,  1903,  which  added  a  number  of  other  classes 
of  establishments,  which  now  come  within  the 
aoope  of  the  law. 

The  Act  of  Nov.  3, 1893,  with  its  amendment, 
relates  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
and  to  the  inspection  of  factories.  As  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  is 
treated  elsewhere,  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered here.  The  paragraphs  which 
follow  will  deal,  therefore,  with  the 
Law  of  1848  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
March  30,  1900,  concerning  the  hours 
of  labor  of  adult  males;  the  Act  of  Nov.  a,  1893, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  11,  1903,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  inspection  of  factories,  etc. ;  and 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1893,  as  amended  by  the  Act- 
of  July  II,  ipoj,  relating  to  hygiene  and  security. 
The  Act  01  Sept.  9, 1 848,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  March  30,  1900,  provides  that  the  hours  of 
labor  of  male  adults  must  not  exceed  twelve 
per  day  in  establishments  employing 
male  adults  only.  In  factories  and 
-*T.v_  workslKxps  employing  also  women 
and  children  the  hours  of  labor  at 
present  must  not  exceed  ten  per  day. 
The  administration  has  power  to  designate  by 
order  these  industries  which  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  industry,  or  causes  beyond  control, 
^hoidd  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  penalty  for  violating  the  act  is  a  fine  of  from 
5  to  xoo  francs  ($0.97  to  $1 9.30).  By  virtue  of  the 
power  given  to  it  as  above  indicated,  the  govern- 
ment has  issued  various  decrees  from  time  to 
time  enumerating  industries  and  kinds  of_  work 
which  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
These  orders  have  all  been  leplaoed  by  a  decree 
issued  March  aS,  190a,  whidb  is  now  in  force, 
'Which  indicates  the  industries  in  which  excep- 
tions may  be  made  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
dailr  hours  of  labor  may  be  increased. 

The  Act  of  June  la,  1893,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  Julv  II,  1903,  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  the  suety  of  employees  applies  to 
mills,  factories,  and  workshops  ol  all  kmds,  lab- 
oratories, kitchens,  wine-cellars,  warehouses,  mer- 
cantile establishments,  ofSces,  and  enterprises  for 


the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise,  and 
their  dependencies,  both  public  and  private,  re- 
ligious or  secular,  iacluding  educa- 
rramtUui  t'"*^    *'*^   benevolent  institutions. 
S^Tn^^  The  single  exception  is  that  of  estab- 
ylfl        lishments  where  only  members  of  the 
p^^^.       same  family  work  under  the  direction 
€f  Essltk    °^  ^^  father,  mother,  or  guardian. 
If,    however,    any    sudi     domestic 
workshop   makes  use    <rf  a  steam- 
engine  or  mechanical  motor,  or  the  work  there 
carried  on  is  classed  among  the  list  of  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  industries,  the  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories can  prescribe  the  measures  of  health  and 
securitv  that  mtist  be   observed  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.      A  statement 
of  the  main  provisions  of  the  act  follows: 

All  establishments  comprehended  under  the  act  must  be 
maintained  in  a  constant  state  of  cleanliness,  be  property 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  present  all  the  oonditions  ix 
safety  and  salubrity  necessary  for  the  h^th  of  the  employ- 


In  all  establishments  containing  mechanical  apparatus  the 
wheels,  belts,  gearing,  or  other  machinery  that  mav  be  a 
source  of  dasiKr  must  be  guarded  in  such  a  manner  that  ac- 
cess to  them  by  the  employees  shall  be  impossible  except  for 
the  needs  of  the  service.  Shafts,  trap-doors,  and  openings 
must  be  railed  in.  Machines,  engines,  tools,  and  means  for 
transmitting  power  must  be  installed  and  msintalned  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  every  possible  protection  against  acci- 
dents. All  at  these  foregomg  provisions  are  applicable  to 
ttieaters  and  other  similar  establishments  where  use  is  made 
cf  mechanical  apparatus. 

The  government  shall,  upon  the  advice  of  the  coosoltins 
oommittas  of  arts  and  manufactures,  determine  by  spedu 
orders  (i)  the  general  measures  of  hygiene  and  protection 
that  must  be  taicen  by  all  establishments,  and  notably  in  re- 
gard to  lighting,  ventilation,  drinking  water,  privies,  re- 
inoval  of  dust  and  vapors,  pncautions  against  fire,  etc.;  (1) 
special  provisions  that  may  be  necessary  regarding  certain 
industoies  or  certain  methods  of  work. 

Tha  oonsnlting  committee  of  public  hygiene  must  be  called 
upon  for  its  advice  In  regard  to  all  orders  respecting  estab- 
lishments generally. 

The  inspectors  of  factories  are  given  the  same  power  for 
enforcing  this  act  as  they  have  in  regard  to  the  Act  of  189a. 
In  all  cases,  however,  where  they  nnd  that  the  provisions 
of  the  law  or  government  orders  are  not  complied  with,  they 
must  first  notify  the  proprietor  of  this  non-observance  of  law 
by  entering  the  fact  upon  the  register  of  the  establishmeat, 
make  such  order  as  is  ie<)uired.  and  fix  the  time,  not  less  than 
ona  month,  within  which  it  must  be  complied  with.  The 
proprietor  can  appeal  against  this  order  to  the  minister  of 
commerce  daring  the  next  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  notice.  If  the  change  necessitates  important  modifica- 
tions, the  latter  can,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  the 
committee  of  arts  and  manufactures,  permit  a  delay  in  ma- 
king the  change^which,  however,  can  in  no  case  exceed  eigh- 
teen months.  When  this  is  done  the  inspector  must  be  diily 
notified. 

The  method  of  enforcing  this  law  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Law  of  1891.  Inuactions  of  the  law  are  prosecuted 
before  the  police  court  and  are  punished  by  fines  of  from 
]  to  ij  francs  ($o.q7  to  Si.yo).  The  Judgment  must  also 
indicate  the  time  within  which  its  order  most  be  complied 
with.  In  case  the  Judgment  is  not  obeyed,  the  correctional 
tribunal  can  order  the  closing  of  the  estabhshments.  For  a 
second  offense  fines  of  from  jo  to  500  ftancs  (I9.65  to  I96.S0) 
can  be  imposed  for  each  infractioa  of  the  law,  or  a  total  oc 
9,000  francs  ($386^- 

The  above  provisions  for  the  inspection  of  establishments 
do  not  apply  to  establishments  conducted  by  the  State,  for 
which  spenal  regulations  are  made  by  the  Goveroment. 

The  inspectors  are  required  to  make  detailed  annual  re- 
ports concerning  the  application  of  the  law  in  their  districts. 
The  reports  must  make  mention  of  all  accidents  to  worUiw 
men  and  their  causes,  and  contain  recommendations  for  such 
new  regulations  as  they  deem  to  be  desiiable.  The  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry  is  directed  to  make  an  amraal 
general  report,  giving  a  summary  o(  their  contents. 

Every  accident  occurring  in  an  establishment 
subject  to  the  Law  of  1893  which  results  in  an  in- 
jury to  one  or  more  working  men  must  be  re- 
ported by  the  employer  witmn  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours  to  the  mayor  of  the  conmitme.  This 
notice  must  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  accident,  and  have  attached 
to  it  a  certificate  of  a  physician,  to  be  procured 
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bv  the  employer,  showing  the  nature  and  prob- 

able  effects  of  the  injury  and  the  time  when  it 

will  be  possible  to  know  the  definite 

i>ii4^       Upon  the  receipt  of  this  notice  the 
bTMtiffm-   ^^y'"'  must  make  an  investigation  of 
y^*^   the  accident  in  a  manner  to  be  deter- 
*f  AMUanta  ™"*^  ^Y  *"  order  of  the  government. 
The  mayor  must  also  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  notice,  and  likewise  in- 
form the  divisional  or  departmental  inspector  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  Act  of  1893  was  that  wherebyprovi- 
sion  was  made  for  the  first  time  for  an  effective 
system  of  factory  and  workshop  inspection.  Un- 
der the  Law  of  1874  the  division  inspectors  were 
appointed  by  the  central  government,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  departmental  inspectors  being  left  to 
the  departments,  which  might  or  might  not  make 
such  provision  as  they  deemed  desirable.  This 
defective  system  was  radically  changed  by  the 
Law  of  189^.  Provision  is  there  made  for  a  corps 
of  factory  inspectors,  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
central  government,  consistmg  pf  division  and  de- 
partmental inspectors  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry.  Their  number,  sal- 
aries, and  districts  are  determined  by  decrees 
issued  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arts  and  manufactures  and  the  superioi: 
council  of  labor — a  body  created  by  this  act. 

The  departmental  inspectors  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  division  inspectors  and  can  be 
either  male  or  female.  All  inspectors  must  make 
oath  that  they  will  not  reveal  any  secrets  of  man- 
ufacture or,  in  general,  any  operations  that  may 
come  to  their  notice  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions. 

No  person  can  be  appointed  an  inspector  until 
he  has  successfully  passed  the  competitive  ex- 
amination held  for  that  purpose  by 
TiiiBiwtlwi   ^^^  superior  council  of  lalx>r.     Defi- 
•fTMtMte  "'^  appointment  is  not  made  until 
after  a  probationary  period  of  one 
year  has  been  served. 
The  inspectors  are  specifically  given  the  duty 
of  enforcing  not  only  the  Act  of  1892,  provid- 
ing for  their  appointment,  but  also  the  Act  of 
Sept.  9,  1848,  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  labor 
of  adults,  and  the  Act  of  Dec.  7,  1874,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  children  in  travel- 
ing shows.     When  the  Act  of  June  12,  1893,  was 
passed  in  relation  to  the  hygiene  and  security  of 
working  men,  its  enforcement  was  likewise  en- 
trusted to  these  officials.     In  all  matters,  how- 
ever, that  concern  mines  and  quarries  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  is  entrusted  exclusively  to  the 
corps  of  mining  engineers,  who  for  this  service  are 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of 
commerce  and  industry. 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties  inspectors 
have  the  nght  to  enter  all  establishments  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  1893,  and  to  in- 
spect the  different  registers,  shop  regulations,  and 
employees'  pass-books  and  certificates  of  physical 
fitness.  Alt  contraventions  of  the  law  reported 
by  the  inspectors  shall  be  considered  as  proved 
until  the  contrarv  is  shown.  These  reports  of  in- 
fractions of  the  law  must  be  made  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  being  sent  to  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  other  filed  in  the  office  of  the  public 
prosecutor.  The  above  provisions  do  not  modify 
m  any  way  the  common  law  regarding  accusa- 
tions and  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law. 


The  inspectors  are  also  given  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring; statistics  showing  the  condition  of^  in- 
dustrial labor  in  their  districts.  A  general  report 
giving  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  inspectors 
must  be  published  annually  under  the  direction 
of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry. 

RErBRENCEs;  United  Statu:  Ttnth  SpttTiai  Rfpprt  of  Am 
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S4,  U.  Sr  Bureau  of  Labor:  Tendencies  of  Factory  Lttisla- 
tion  and  Insjieclian  in  Iht  U.  S.,  by  Sarah  S.  Whittlesey, 
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Canada;  .Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travaih  Office  du 
TrB^^jl  de  B«L»quc  (annual  compilations  publishefl  £inc< 
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GusTAVus  A.  Wbbbr,  LL.B. 

FACTORY  SYSTEM,  THE:  Altho  what  is 
called  "  the  factory  system"  is  a  product  mainly 
of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  tha 
application  of  machinery  and  steam-power  to  in- 
dustry, factories  existed  in  Greece  and  Rome  and 
in  the  older  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Ass3rria,  India, 
and  China.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  they  de- 
veloped in  all  the  industrial  cities  in  connection 
with  the  Gilds.  In  the  Elizabethan  Age  they 
are  said  to  have  multiplied  in  England.  But 
these  establishments  were  not  factories  in  the 
modem  sense.  In  ancient  civilizations  they  were 
slave  shops,  where  the  slaves  worked  under  a  task- 
master; in  medieval  days  they  were  shops  where 
the  master  workman  labored  with  his  apprentices 
and  his  journeymen. 

The  first  factory  in  the  modem  sense  seems  to 
have  been  a  silk  factory,  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1719.  Tnrough  all  the 
eighteenth  century  factories  multiplied  in  Eng- 
land as  industries  became  localized  in  certain  lo- 
calities or  sections.  The  main  cause,  however, 
of  the  development  of  the  present  factory  system 
was  the  invention  of  machines  and  the  applica- 
tion of  steam-power  in  production,  necessitating 
the  carrjring  on  of  industry  in  buildings  especially 
adapted  to  the  purpose  and  in  connection  with  an 
ever-increasing  plant.  A  realization  of  what  a 
change  this  meant  in  production  can  be  seen  by 
the  following  picture  of  the  woolen  trade  before 
the  development  of  the  factory  system: 

The  work  wu  entirely  domestic,  and  its  different  branches 
widely  scattered  over  tne  country.  First,  the  manufacturer 
had  to  travel  on  horseback  to  purchase  his  raw  material 
among  the  farmers,  or  at  the  great  fairs  hdd  in  tboae  old  towns 
that  had  formerly  been  the  exclusive  markets,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  "staples"  of  wool.  The  wool,  satdy  receiveo. 
was  handed  over  to  the  sorters,  who  rigorously  applied  their 
gage  of  required  length  of  staple  and  mercilessly  cnopped  ofT 
Dy  shears  or  lutcliet  what  did  not  reach  the  standard  as  wool 
fit  for  the  clothing  trade.  The  long  wool  thus  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  combers,  and,  having  been  brought  back  to  them 
into  the  combed  state,  was  again  caieftilly  packed  and 
strapped  on  the  back  of  the  sturdy  hone,  to  be  taken  into  the 
country  to  be  spun.  .  .  .  Here,  in  each  village,  he  had  his 
agents,  who  received  the  wool,  distributed  it  among  the  peaa- 
antry,  and  received  it  back  as  yam.  The  machine  employed 
was  still  the  old  one-thread  wheel,  and  in  summer  weather  on 
many  a  village  green  mi^ht  be  seen  the  housewives  plying 
their  busy  trade,  and  fumisbing  to  the  poet  the  vision  of  con- 
tentment spinniiig  at  the  cottage-door.  Returning  in  safety 
with  his  yam,  the  manufactuier  had  now  to  asek  out  hu 
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maven,  who  ultimatdy  <Miv«red  to  him  his  ounblets  or 
raMdt,  or  MXgc*.  or  t«iintii«»,  or  calimancoe*  (such  were  the 
laading  oamei  «if  the  fifaen)  ready  for  ule  to  the  merchmnt  or 
ddiwT  to  Um  dyer  (James,  "  History  of  the  Wonted  Man- 
ulaciuie/'  p.  3*3:  quoted  by  R.  Whately  Cooke  Taylor,  "  The 
Modan  Factory  System,"  pp.  61,  63). 

With  the  use  of  machinery  this  was  all  changed. 
An  the  processes  were  gradually  brought  together 
in  fitctories,  and  men,  won»en,  and  very  soon  chil- 
dren were  gathered  together  to  tend  the  machines. 
The  first  factories  were  of  the  rudest  description, 
and  the  employees  were  worked  the  longest  hours 
and  without  the  least  regard  to  health  or  moral- 
ity. It  was  the  day  of  absolute  laisxez  jaire. 
There  were  no  factory  laws  and  experience  had 
not  taught  that  it  pays  the  employer  to  consider 
the  needs  and  health  of  his  employees.  Men  and 
women  were  worked  like  cattle  and  housed  worse 
than  the  cattle.  -  Women,  since  they  would  work 
cheaper,  displaced  men,  and  children  soon  dis- 
placed women.  The  horrors  of  the  early  factory 
system  to-day  can  scarcely  be  credited.  _  Yet  the 
&cts  are  proved  by  the  tmquestioned  evidence  of 
parliamentary  conmiissions  and  English  Blue- 
Books.     See  Factory  Legislation. 

In  the  United  States  the  factory  system  was  not 
developed  till  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
the  policy  of  England  to  prevent  her  American 
colonies  from  having  machinery,  in  order  to  keep 
them  dependent  uppn  the  trade  of  the  mother 
country.  The  first  spinning- jenny  seen  in  Amer- 
ica was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  in  1775.  Ef- 
forts at  a  factory  were  made  at  Wor- 
y  tt«j  cester,  Mass.,  in  1780.  Parliament, 
ity^^  however,  enacted  strict  laws,  for- 
bidding, under  severe  penalties,  the 
-export  of  machinery  from  England. 
After  the  War  of  Independence  machinery  was 
rapidly  developed.  The  first  textile  factory  was 
erected  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1787.  Samuel 
Sater,  whom  President  Jackson  called  "the 
father  of  American  manufactures,"  erected  the 
first  factory  with  power  machinery  at  all  ade- 
quate in  Pawtticket,  R.  I.,  in  1790.  In  1794  Eli 
Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  in  Georgia 
the  cotton-gin.  Only  gradually,  however,  did 
the  factory  system  replace  home  industries. 
Women  preferred  to  work  in  their  homes,  and  re- 
luctantly entered  the  factories.  The  early  fac- 
tory employees  were  drawn  from  the  American 
famtlig^  in  the  neighborhood,  and  from  the  most 
intelligent  homes.  The  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
the  factory  girls  of  Lowdl  and  other  New  Eng- 
land towns  are  well  known.  But  gradually  con- 
ditions chaneed.  Factories  grew  larger  and 
laiver.  The  duties  of  the  employees  grew  more 
and  more  merely  technical.  Immin^tion  set  in. 
Factory  populations  developed.  The  moral  tone 
of  the  factory  was  lowered.  Uneducated  girls 
and  families,  being  able  to  do  the  merely  manual 
work  of  tending  the  machines,  were  employed. 
Gradually  the  £ctory  system,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, was  developed.  , 

Whether  the  factoiy  system  has  been  a  step 
forward  or  backward  is  hotly  argued.  To  many 
earnest  reformers  the  factory  is  "the  factory 
hell."  Says  Robert  Blatchford,  the  socialistic 
author  <rf  "  Merrye  Englande  " : 

What  an  the  faiTifiable  accompanimenu  of  the  factory 
syatem? 

Fool  air,  foul  water,  adulterated  foods,  dirt,  long  houn  of 
■edmtary  la^cr,  and  continual  anxiety  as  to  wages  and  em- 
ploynMBt  ia  the  present,  added  to  a  terrible  uncertainty  as  to 
■sMenee  te  the  tutnre. 

Look  tbreosh  any  gnat  industrial  town  in  the  colliery,  the 
inia,  the  mOc,  the  cotton,  or  the  wotden  industries,  and  you 


will  find  hard  work,  unhealthy  work,  vile  air,  overcrowd- 
ing,  disease,  ugliness,  drunkenness,  and  a  high  death-rate. 

Even  Mr.  Hobson  ("Evolution  of  Modem  Cap- 
italism") argues  that  the  factory  system  breads 
up  family  life.     He  Says  (pp.  319,  320): 

Before  the  industrial  revolution  women  were  quite  as  busily 
and  numerously  engaged  in  industry  as  now,  and  tlie  children 
employed  in  textile  and  other  work  were  often  worked  in 
their  own  homes  with  more  cruel  disregard  to  health  and 
happtoeas  than  is  now  the  case.     Even  now  the  longest  hours, 
the  worst  sanitary  conditions,  the  lowest  pay,  are  m  the  do- 
mestic industries  of  towns  which  still  survive  tmder  modem 
industry.     But  tho  the  regular  factory  women  uid  the  lialf- 
timers  are  generally  better  oH  in  all  the  terms  of  their  indus- 
try than  the  uninspected  women  and  children  who  still  slave 
in  such  domestic  industries  as  tbw  trimmings 
and  matob-box  trades,  the  growing  tendmcy 
lyijg  ff      of  modem  industry  to  engage  women  and  chil- 
tka  ■■■Ulu    ^"^  away  from  their  homes  is  fraught  with 
vae  ujmim^   certain     indirect     important    consequences. 
Home  work  is  consciously  slighted  as  sec- 
ondary in  importance  and  inferior  because  it 
brings  no  wages,  and  if  not  neglected,  is  performed  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  which  robs  it  of  its  grace  and  value.     This 
narrowing  of  the  home  int9  a  place  of  hurried  meals  and  sleep 
is.  on  the  whole,  the  wont  injury  modem  industry  has  inflicted 
on  our  lives,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  compensated 
by  any  increase  of  material  products. 

There  is,  however,  another  view,  the  contrary 
of  this.  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  argues  in  the 
American  supplement  to  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica"  (article  "Factory")  that  the  sys- 
tem, tho  by  no  means  perfect,  is  far  in  advance  of 
previous  methods  of  production.     He  says : 

As  to  the  assumption  that  the  factory  tends  to  destroy 
domestic  ties  and  habits,  it  may  be  said  that  this  cbarse 
against  the  factory  grows  out  of  another  assumption;    that 
the  cottage  of  the  domestic  worker  was  the  ideal  home.     It  is 
poetry  which  calls  such  home  a  cottage;  history  rather  calls 
It  a  hut.     The  home  of  the  worker  of  old  was  the  workshop 
also,  and  the  wheels  or  looms  disputed  with  the  inmates  for 
the  room.     Small,  close,  crowded,  with  bad 
air  and  bad  surroundings,  the  hut  was  occupied 
Th*  TkTM^   ^y  ""^  night  by  a  class  which  cannot  find  its 
aUa  Vla^    ''*"  under  tne  factory  system,  for  the  operative 
BBW  Tww   of  to-day,  as  a  rule,  occupies  a  home,  even  in 
the   factory,   tenement,    or   boarding-house, 
■upetior  in  every  sense  to  the  home  ofthe  do- 
mestic worker.    The  morals  in  all  respects  under  the  individ- 
ual system  were  greatly  below  those  01  the  factoi^  operatives 
of  to-day.     The  evils  which  became  apparent  durmg  the  early 
days  of  tlie  factory  system  were  simfuy  the  results  of  bringing 
together  the  labor  which  had  become  pauperised  under  the 
domestic  system,  and  in  agricultural  districts.     The  employ- 
ment of  young  children  is  now  forbidden  by  law  wherever  the 
factory  has  guned  a  strong  foothold.     Tlie  factory  has  not  so 
much  destroyed  the  home  as  it  has  enabled  membm  of  broken 
families  to  earn  a  livelihood.     If  it  has  at  times  taken  the 
mother  from  the  care  of  her  young  children — the  wont  fea- 
ture of  tlie  employment  of  married  women — it  has  enaUed 
more  who  had  no  home  to  become  self-supporting.  ...  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  factory  leads  to  intemperate  habits, 
it  would  follow  condutfvely  that  it  is  productive  of  untbrift 
and  poverty — the  sure  conditions  resulting  from  intemper- 
ance.    It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  exists  in 
factory  towns  and  among  factory  operatives;  it  is  not  true 
that  the  factory  is  the  creator  of  this. 

The  charge  that  the  factory  feeds  prostitution  and  swells 
the  criminal  lists  is  absolutely  unfounded.  This  impression 
first  grew  from  the  condition  of  Manchester.  Englana,  where 
a  large  cellarage  population,  which  has  entirely  disappeared, 
was  attributed  to  toe  factoiy.  It  has  been  shown  by  ttie 
returns  from  the  penitentiary  of  Manchester  that  the  ranks  of 
piostitution  were  not  fed  from  the  factory,  eif[ht  only  out  of 
fifty  coming  from  the  factory,  and  twenty-mne  out  of  fifty 
from  domestic  service. 

The  impression  tliat  the  factory  tends  to  intelleetual  de- 
generacy is  a  greater  fallacy  than  the  preceding.  Through 
the  simplification  of  mechanical  processes  ignorant  labor  is 
congregated  in  factory  centen,  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not 
created  nor  induced  by  the  factory.  The  fact  that  i^oiant 
masses  are  enabled  by  the  factory  to  engage  in  what  it  once 
took  skilled  labor  to  perform  has  given  the  wide-spread  im- 
pression that  the  factory  has  degraded  the  skilled,  when  the 
truth  is,  it  has  lifted  the  unskilled;  and  this  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  factory  everywhere.  Certainly  it  is  better  for 
the  persons  engaged  than  the  filthy  little  shop,  occupied  by  a 
few  foul-talldng  people,  which  characterized  the  domestic 
system.  Instead  of  dwarfing  the  minds  and  the  skill  of  the 
Skilful,  as  is  often  alleged,  the  factory  enlarges  the  minds  and 
increases  the  power  of  the  unskilful.  That  some  bctory  em- 
ployments are  injurious  to  health  is  true,  but  it  is  not  tme 
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ttet  {actocT. employment  u  sneh^  in  corapenaon  with  any 
other  mecunical  employment,  u  unhealthy.  The  nnt 
requisites  ojf  a  watch-factory  are  neatness  and  abundance  o( 
light.  It  is  now  reoognized  that  no  man  can  do  hii  beat 
work  unless  he  is  physically  comfortable. 

In  truth,  a  very  widely  extended  movement 
has  set  in,  wholly  apart  from  legislation,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  factory  system  (see  Indus- 
trial   Bbttermbnt).     a   few   wise,    far-seeing 
successful  emplovers  have  seen  that 
_  .  the  dictates  both  of  humanity  and 

Tmda^H  °^  practical  business  enterprise  call 
xaivvmnm  ^^^  healthful,  convenient,  and  agree- 
able conditions  for  the  workers  if 
they  are  to  do  their  best  work;  and  they  have 
therefore  undertaken  to  create  such  conditions. 
Such  a  factory  as  Mr.  Cadbury's  at  Boumeville, 
near  Birmingham,  England,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
home  in  a  park.  The  factory  of  the  Natural 
Food  Company  at  Niagara,  N.'  Y.,  is  almost  an 
industrial  palace.  The  work  in  this  line  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  at  Davton, 
Ohio,  is  well  known.  Improvements  are  being 
introduced  by  leading  manufacturers  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  a  large  number,  tho  by  no  fneans  all,  of 
the  lesser  manufacturers  are  being  compelled 
more  or  less  to  follow  their  example .  Many  man- 
ufacturers are  moving  their  worlcs  into  the  coun- 
try or  into  model  villages  more  or  less  surrounded 
by  a  park  and  model  workmen's  homes  and 
gardens.  (See  Garden  City  Movbubnt.)  The 
factories  themselves  are  being  made  safe,  hy- 
gienic, convenient,  and  attractive.  Bare  work- 
rooms are  being  decorated  and  made  homelike. 
Rooms  for  rest  and  recreation  are  frequently  pro- 
vided. All  sorts  of  cooperative,  educational, 
and  recreative  clubs  are  oiganized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employees.  Cheap,  warm,  and  wholesome 
lunches  are  frequently  provided  in  attractive 
eating-rooms.  Nevertheless  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  these  improvements  are  yet  the  ex- 
ception and  confinM  to  a  few  trades.  The 
sweated  trades,  driven  out  from  sweating  dens,  are 
still  for  the  most  part  in  sweated  factories.  The 
result  is  that  the  factory,  like  all  else,  in  all  coun- 
tries is  in  a  state  of  evolution,  while  examples  can 
still  be  found  of  almost  every  stage.  Generally 
speaking,  the  smaller  the  factory  the  worse  the 
conditions,  tho  the  worst  of  all  are  the  large 
factories  which  are  bad.  (See  also  Child  Labor; 
Employer's  Liability;  Factory  Legislation; 
Hours  op  Labor;  Labor  Laws;  Manupacturbs; 
Wages  ;  Woman's  Work,  etc.) 

RsrEBBNCss:  Th*  Mod*m  Factory  Systtm,  by  R.  Whately 
Cooke  Taylor,  1S91;  Eooluiion  if  Modrrn  Capilaiism,  by 
J.  A.  Hobaon,  1804;  Rrport  on  the  Factory  SysUm  of  A* 
l/mlMf  Statts,  by  CaiToll  D.  Wright,  in  the  Tnith  Cmtus, 


vol.  ii.:  MoM  Factories  and  VOiMin,  by  Bndoett  V— t;*", 
loes:  Industrial  Evolution  of  tht  U.  S.,  Carrol  D.  Wrislit. 
1897:  Tkt  Efftct  of  th*  Factory  Systtm,  Allen  CUrke,  1907: 
Industrial  Efficitncy  (a  comparative  study  of  indnstrial 
life_in  England,  Germany,  and  America),  A.  SbadwvII. 
H.D.,  1906. 

FAILURJBS  AND  BAHKRUPTCIES:  The  fol- 
lowing tables  present  the  statistics  of  failures  and 
bankruptcies  in  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany: 
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Fairhope  Colony 


FAIRHOPE  COLOIfT:  A  colony  founded  in 
189s  ™>  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay,  in  Bald- 
win County,  Ala.,  by  believers  in  the  theories  of 
Henry  George,  and'  therefore  known  as  "The 
Single  Tax  Colony" — the  only  c»lony  of  the  kind 
in  WB  world. 

It  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  land  (which  as 
here  used  means  all  natural  resources)  is  of  right 
common  property;  and  that  all  men  have  an 
equal  right  to  its  use.  Hence,  the  land  and 
the  ground  rent,  that  which  one  pays  for  the 
privuege  to  use  land,  are  treated  as  common 
property  and  used  for  the  common  good.  All  the 
public  tttiUties  are  also  owned  and  operated  by 
the  public,  because  they  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
founded  upon  land  grants. 

The  colony  had  its  mception  at  Des  Moines,  la., 
in  1894.  Prcmiinent  in  perfecting  its  constitu- 
tion were  E.  B.  Gaston,  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
Farmers'  Tribune,  and  James  Bellangee,  a  leader 
in  reform  politics. 

The  location  was  selected  after  much  investi- 

fation,  the  deciding  considerations  bein{[  its 
ealthfulness,  mild  cbmate,  pleasantness  of  situa- 
tion, opportunities  for  water  transportation,  and 
cheapness  of  land. 

Funds  for  meeting  initial  expenses  and  the  pur- 
chase of  land  were  raised  by  a  membership  fee  of 
$300  (reduced  after  the  colony  was  located  to 
$100),  and  mostly  paid  in  installments  of  $5 
monthly. 

The  handful  of  first  settlers  included  only  ten 
adults  who  actually  took  up  their  residence  upon 
the  land.  The  first  purchase  of  land  was  140 
acres,  costing  about  $800  and  exhausting  the 
treasury.  For  several  years  practically  all  of  the 
small  salary  of  the  secretary  was  paid  m  corpora- 
tion certificates,  redeemable  in  rent  and  mem- 
bership fees,  and  cokmists  working  on  roads  or 
other  public  work  were  paid  in  the  same  way. 

Starting  in  this  humble  way  and  overcoming 
many  difficulties,  the  colony  has  grown  steadily, 
attracting  many  sympathizers  as  residents  and 
others  as  contributors  to  its  progress.  There  are 
to-day  about  160  residences  and  business  build- 
ings on  the  grotmd,  with  a  population  of  about 

500- 

There  are  four  general  merchandise  stores, 
drug  store,  millinery  and  ladies'  furnishing  store, 
butcher  shop,  two  restaurants  and  bakeries,  caf^ 
and  amusement  ptavilion,  two  resident  practising 
physicians,  sawmill,  blacksmith  shop,  merchant 
tailor,  four  hotels,  free  public  library  of  about 
3,000  volumes,  etc.  An  excellent  free  school  is 
maintained  for  eight  months,  with  an  enrollment 
last  year  of  over  100. 

The  Corporation  now  owns  absolutely  unen- 
cumbered nearly  4.000  acres  of  land.  It  has  a 
frontage  on  Mobile  Bay  of  about  three  fourths  of 
a  mile,  and  extends  back  about  four  miles.  It 
owns  an  excellent  school  building,  telephone  sys- 
tena  with  twenty-two  subscribers,  waterworks 
with  steam  pumping  plant,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  mains.  It  did  own  a  wharf  1,800  feet  long, 
with  commodious  warehouses  at  either  end,  and  a 
large  public  hall;  but  the  hall  was  blown  down 
and  the  wharf  demolished  in  a  great  storm  in 
Sept.,  1906.  Most  of  the  money  to  build  a  much 
better  hall  and  library  building  combined  has 
been  subscribed,  and  the  wharf  has  been  rebuilt 
in  much  better  shape  than  ever  by  a  company  of 
citizens,  who  will  return  it  to  the  colony  when 
paid  for  out  of  its  earnings,  which  is  expected  to 
take  front  three  to  four  yean. 


The  city  of  Mobile  is  about,  fifteen  miles  distant 
across  the  bay.  Communication  with  the  city  is 
by  water.  A  fine  iron-hulled  steamer,  the  Fair- 
hope,  owned  by  the  Pairhope  Improvement  Co., 
organized  separate  from  the  colony  company,  but 
whose  stockholders  are  all  members  or  friends, 
makes  the  trip  daily  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and. 
two  other  steamers  at  present  give  oaily  service 
between  Pairhope  and  other  nearby  points  and 
Mobile.  The  fare  on  the  Fairhope  is  only  35. 
cents,  and  rates  on  freight  are  very  low. 

The  land  back  from  the  bay  lays  exceedingly 
well,  with  a  bluff  about  40  feet  high,  and  a  mtu 
mile  back  reaches  a  height  of  130  feet.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  land  immediately  on  salt  water 
between  New  Jersey  and  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is 
particularly  adapted  to  trucking,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising.  The  agricultural 
development  has  been  somewhat  baclovard,  but 
encouraging  results  are  now  being  achieved,  and 
agriculture  is  expected  to  beoome  the  main  re- 
source of  the  people. 

The  affairs  01  the  colony  are  managed  ordi- 
narily by  an  executive  council  of  five  members, 
elected  by  majority  vote,  women  having  an  equal 
vote  wit£  the  men.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  however,  on  petition  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  members  on  the  ground,  any  act  of  tlw 
council  or  any  measure  proposed  by  the  petition- 
ers must  be  submitted  to  vote  of  the  members, 
and  a  majority  governs.  The  rents  are  deter- 
mined annually  by  the  executive  council  subject 
to  the  provision  just  cited. 

The  colony  has  had  dissensions — ^at  times  acute 
and  threatening.  Friction  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  non-members  are  allowed  to  lease 
land  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  to  rents  and 
enjoyment  of  colony  benefits  as  members,  but 
without  a  vote  on  tfaie  election  of  officers,  fixing  of 
rents,  or  expending  of  revenues.  A  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  lessees  are  non-members. 
Many  of  these  have  a  more  or  less  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  single-tax  philosophy. 
Strenuous  objection  has  been  made  to  increase 
of  rents,  with  increasing  {wpulation  and  land 
values,  and  the  corporation  has  been  forced  to 
sue  some  of  its  tenants — winning  its  cases  in  the 
courts.  Some  friends  have  severely  criticized  the 
withholding  of  the  voting  privilege  from  any  as 
"undemocratic,"  and  have  charged  the  colon v 
with  imposing  "taxation  without  representation 
upon  non-member  lessees  who  were  not  given  a 
voice  in  determining  the  rents. 

The  answer  is  that  the  colonv  is  not  a  civil  gov- 
ernment at  all,  but  a  purely  voluntary  association 
— The  Pairhope  Sin^-Tax  Corporation;  that  it 
has  a  perfect  moral  as  well  as  legal  right  to  fix  the 
terms  upon  which  others  will  be  permitted  to 
share  in  its  benefits ;  that  in  contractmg  with  non- 
members  that  they  shall  pay  exactly  the  same 
rents  as  members  for  land  of  equal  value,  and 
share  exactly  the  same  in  the  benefits  secured  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  rent  funds,  it  makes  a 
proposition  of  unexampled  liberality;  and  finally, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  toe  existence  of 
Fairhope  as  a  "single-tax  colony,"  that  its  final 
authority  shall  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  single- 
taxers  and  single-taxers  who  are  interested 
enough  to  comply  with  the  easy  conditions  of 
membership.  Despite  its  differences  of  opinion 
the  community  is  an  unusually  homogeneous 
one,  displaying  an  ability  to  work  together  and 
hang  together  upon  occasions,  which  is  the  admi- 
ration, w  all  neighboring  oominnnities.    The  av- 
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erage  of  intelligenoe  is  unusual,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  community  for  culture  and  enterprise 
is  very  high.  The  revenue  from  rents  for  1906 
amounted  to  $3,143.16,  of  which  $937.73  was 
paid  out  for  taxes,  leaving  the  balance  for  local 
expenses.  Rent  of  land  for  the  current  year 
ranges  from  thirty-five  cents  an  acre  per  annum 
for  much  of  the  farm  land  to  a  little  over  $50  for 
business  lots  in  the  center  of  town.  Pairhope  is 
distancing  all  neighboring  towns  in  rate  of 
growth,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
brightest,  cleanest,  and  most  prosperous  towns 
in  the  South-  It  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
village  in  the  world  that  provides  a  public  water 
supply  aiid  a  public  telephone  system  free  of 
charge,  the  telephone  service  reaching  throughout 
the  county,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  effects  that  this  policy 
is  having  upon  the  people  and  especially  upon 
so-called  well-established  ideas  ana  institutions. 
To  illustrate:  No  law  or  rule  has  been  adopted 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor, 
or  any  other  objectionable  business  except  a 
clause  in  the  lease  contracts  which  provides 
"titat  no  business  shall  be  conducted  upon  the 
premises  herein  leased  that  is  objectionable  to 
a  majority  of  the  residents  on  colony  lands." 
But  no  one  has  ever  even  proposed  to  establish 
a  saloon.  No  rule  or  law  has  been  promulgated 
to  the  effect  that  men  shall  not  buy  and  sell 
lands,  but  the  fact  that  all  colonv  lands  are 
offered  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
settle  upon  them,  and  the  agreement  in  the  lease 
which  provides  that  all  the  rent  shall  be  used 
for  public  purposes,  make  it  next  to  impossible 
for  any  one  to  sell  lands  alongside  colony  lands 
at  any  price.  This  village  levies  no  taxes  and 
has  no  public  debts,  and  yet  has  more  public 
improvements  and  public  utilities  than  can  be 
found  in  any  similar  village  in  the  whole  country. 

FAIR  TRADE:  During  the  period  of  industrial 
and  commercial  depression  that  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  the  United  States  from  1873-79, 
the  idea  became  somewhat  popular  in  England 
that  the  cause  in  the  case  of  that  country  was  the 
unfair  condition  which  characterized  British  in- 
ternational exchanges;  Great  Britain  admitting 
into  her  own  ports  without  duty  nearly  all  the 
products  of  foreign  nations,  while  these  same  na- 
tions at  the  same  time  not  only  imposed  heavy 
and  often  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation 
into  their  territory  of  British  products,  but  also 
in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beet-ioot 
sugar  of  Prance,  subsidized  competition  to  make 
it  possible  to  undersell  British  products  in  Eng- 
land's own  market  by  the  granting  of  bounties 
on  exports. 

It  was  therefore  proposed  to  institute  a  system 
of  fair  trade  by  having  England  affix  to  each 
cotmtry  a  tariff  as  nearly  as  possible  correspond- 
ing to  the  tariff  which  such  country  enforced 
agamst  En|;lish products.  The  proposition  gained 
some  passmg  uvor,  but  made  no  serious  im- 
pression on  England's  settled  policy  and  convic- 
tion that  free  traide  is  best.  (See,  however,  Tariff 
Reforu  of  Grbat  Britain.)  The  same  idea 
has  to  some  extent  been  agitated  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Reciprocity. 

FALKHKR,  ROLAXD  POST:  American  edu- 
cator; bom  in  i860  at  Bridgeport,  Conn;  eradu- 
ated  at  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School 


(A.B.,  1879).  Entering  the  Wharton  Schoolof 
Finance  and  Economy  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  received  the  degree  of  I'h.B.  in  1885. 
Later  he  studied  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and 
Halle,  receiving,  in  1888,  the  de^jree  of  Ph.D.  at 
Halle.  Beconung  an  instructor  m  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  he  was  elected  to 
the  associate  professorship  of  statistics  in  the 
same  institution  in  1801.  The  same  vear  he  was 
chosen  statistician  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  the  tariff.  He  was  the  first  corresponding 
secretary,  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and 
from  1800  to  1900  he  was  editor  of  the  Annals  of 
the  aca<iemy.  He  is  a  member  of  various  learned 
societies,  among  them  the  American  Economic 
Association  and  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation. From  1900  to  1004  he  was  chief  of  the 
division  of  documents  in  the  congressional  library ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  Porto  Kico,  which  position 
he  still  holds  (1907).  His  writings  are,  besides 
numerous  monographs:  "Prison  Statistics  of  the 
United  States"  (1889);  "Statistics  of  Prisoners" 
(1890,  1893);  a  translation  of  Meitzen's  "Ges- 
chichte,  Theorie  und  Technique  der  Statistik" 
(1891) ;  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Price  Sta- 
tistics" (1893),  etc. 

FAMJUSrkKB:  See  Guisb;  also,  Fourier. 

FAIOLT:  By  the  word  family,  in  sociology, 
is  usually  meant  the  small  community  formed  oy 
the  permanent  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman,' 
or  01  one  or  more  men  with  one  or  more  women, 
together  with  the  children  bom  to  such  unions, 
either  living  in  one  house  or  forming  one  domestic 
group.  This  word  is  sometimes,  however,  used 
to  include  the  servantsor  slaves  belonging  to  the 
family  proper,  and  living  immediately  with  the 
family  proper.  Again,  g^ing  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  putting  the  emphasis,  not  upon  the 
living  together,  but  upon  the  legal  or  the  blood 
relation,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  unity  of 
those  related  by  legal  blood  relation,  primarily 
parents  and  their  children  alone,  no  matter  where 
they  reside,  but  sometimes  made  to  include  par- 
ents, children,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  sons-in-law, 
daughters-in-law,  and  even  still  more  remote  con- 
nections. 

Etymologically,  the  word,  by  most  authorities, 
is  derived  through  the  Latin  familia,  from  the 
Oscan  famH  (servus),  originally  signif3ring  the 
servile  property,  the  thrall  of  a  master,  and  later 
used  for  all  domestic  property,  things  as  well  as 
persons,  bearing  onlv  too  plain  impress  of  what 
we  shall  find  to  be  the  Roman  conception  of  the 
family  relation. 

I. — ^The  Oiigin  of  the  Family 

All  sociologists  find  the  origin  of  the  family  in 
general  in  the  sexual  relation,  but  as  to  the  more 
exact  form  of  its  origin  there  is  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  we  trace  a  development  of  view.  Be- 
fore the  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  scientific 
spirit,  it  was  generally  held  by  orthodox  tradi- 
tion that  the  family  arose  by  the  ordering  of  God 
in  the  union  of  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman. 
When  science  began  to  study  the  question,  and 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution  became  prevalent, 
the  eanier  writers — McLennan,  L.  H.  Morgan, 
Bachofen,  Lubbock — generally  taught  that  the 
sexual  relation  of  men  and  women  was  at  first  one 
of  promisctious  tmion,  from  whence  the  family 
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was  a  comparatively  late  evolution  in  the  process 
of  civOizatton,  through  the  survival  of  the  fittest — 
that  is,  in  this  case  the  institution  or  custom  best  - 
fitted  to  preserve  life.  Later  and  more  careful 
study  by  such  men  as  Sir  Henrv  Maine,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Charles  Darwin,  Peschel,  Starcke,  Le- 
toomeau,  and  Westermarck,  finds  that  the  theory 
of  promiscuity  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  proved,  tho 
these  writers  disagree  as  to  what  to  put  in  its 
place.  Sir  Henry  Maine  holds  that  the  original 
communities  of  men  may  have  taken  "all  sorts  of 
forms"  ("Dissertations  on  Early  Law  and  Cus- 
tom," p.  381).    Darwin  says: 

If  we  look  fitr  enoogh  iMck  00  the  itnain  of  tini«,  it  is  «r 
eeediiitEly  improbable  that  primeval  men  and  women  lived 
pRMniacaoatly  tooether.  Jtadgins  from  the  social  habita  of 
maa  as  he  now  easts,  and  from  most  savages  being  polyfps- 
mists,  the  most  ptobaUe  view  is  that  primeval  man  abonki- 
aally  lived  in  commumties,  each  with  as  many  wives  as  he 
ooora  support  and  obtain,  whom  he  would  have  jealously 
guarded  against  all  other  men  ("Descent  of  Man,"  ii.,  p. 
346). 

S^>encer  holds  that  the  family  relation  evolved 
itseU  through  being  the  relation  best  fitted  to 
produce  ana  rear  children  ("Principles  of  Sociol- 
ogy," vol.  i.,  part  3,  chap.  9). 
Staicke  finds  the  evolution  of  the 
family  the  best  means  of  enjoying 
property.  De  Coulanges  finds  the 
family,  at  least  in  Aryan  races,  form- 
ing around  the  religious  worship  of  ancestors. 
The  theories  of  Westermarck  and  Letoumeau  we 
shall  consider  later.  Yet,  hpwever  the  authorities 
differ,  in  much  they  are  agreed.  They  all  hold 
that  out  of  very  various  beginnings,  more  or  less 
loose,  the  monogamic  family  has  been  evolved  as, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  best  (altho  that 
tlus  is  a  finality  they  are  not  agreed).  They  all 
Imld  that  monogamy  was  not,  as  a  rule,  the  first 
form.  Among  animals  different  forms  of  the 
family  exist,  yet  the  family  has  certainly  been 
evolved  on  the  plane  of  evolution  that  they  have 
reached;  why  not,  then,  among  the  earli^  and 
lowest  men?  Among  only  a  few  wild  animals 
«b>es  promiscuity  prevail.  Strict  pairing  is  the 
rule  among  some  monkeys,  ruminants,  ungulates, 
and  predatory  animals;  other  monkeys  are  polyg- 
amous, but  still  in  families.  Moreover,  the  nudie 
awitnala  are  jealous  over  the  possession  of  females. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  promiscuity  tends  to 
infectmditv.  Yet  a  study  of  all  the  facts  will 
warn  one  from  dogntatism  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
&saily,  and  show  the  variety  of  forms  which  the 
foxnily  relation  has  taken  among  men. 

Of  the  arguments  for  the  origin  of  the  family 
in  promiscuous  tinion,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has 
maae,  perhaps,  the  best  summary  in  his  article 
in  the  "  £ncyclop«edia  Britanmca."  He  says 
in  brief: 

At  wfaataver  epoch  dnlixed  travelers  have  visited  peoples  of 
less  adtivBtiao,  they  have  noted,  with  unconcealed  surprise, 
not  the  bmily,  but  promiscmty  and  polyandry.    They  have 
found  man  aiid  women  living  together  in  what  seemed  un- 
regulated community,  or  thev  have  found  that 
tw  woman  bad  several  husbands,  and  often 
WMamitt  «f  ^^'^  these  husbands  were  brothers.  ...  If 
—        Ill, II     *e  can  trust  the  traditions  of  Indo-European 
"^■•■^"y  and  other  polite  peoples,  they,  too,  once  lived 
in  a  stage  which  can  hardly  be  discerned  from 
promiscuity.  ...  If    the     practises    which 
make  kindred  thtough  nuues  (Ulficult  or  impassible  to  tecog- 
niae  were  ever  univenaOy  prevalent,  thev  will   have  left 
vestiges  of  their  existence  in  the  custom  of  tfadttg  descent 
ttaroogh  females.     (Mr.  Lang  goes  on  to  show  such  vestiges.) 
.  .  It  has  been  shown  that  the  actual  practises  of  many 
Mrtanms  races  make  the  ezistenoe  of  the  patriarchal,  and 
atin  mors  oE  the  mono^mous  family  impossible,  and  that  the 
tsB<Stions  of  the  races  called  Aryan,  with  many  fragments  at 
tbsir  customs,  testify  to  a  similar  state  of  tUnfs  in  the  past 
•spadaooas  of  natkna  now  otganised  on  the  basis  cf  the  fam- 


ily. .  .  .  The  Australian  black  ftikiws  and  the  red  men  of 
Ninrtb  America  are  grouped  in  local  tribts.  ,  .  .  Within 
tbsss  locsl  tribes  there  an  smaller  associations,  variously 
Galled  "dans,"  "families."  "septs,"  "tribes,"  by  travelers. 
Thev  are,  as  a  rule,  governed  on  this  principle  in  Austniia — 
"AU  the  children  take  after  the  dan  of  their  mother,  and  no 
maa  can  marry  a  woman  of  the  same  dan,  altho  the  ^larties 
be  bom  of  parents  in  no  way  nlated,  according  to  our  ideas." 
These  smaller  assodations  which  may  not  mtemuury  ara 
named  after  some  animal,  vegetable,  or  other  natural  object. 
...  The  animal  or  plant  bom  which  each  association  takes 
its  name  is  sacred;  in  America  it  is  called  the  totem.  .  .  . 
The  question  now  rises.  Do  we  meet  similar  aasodationa 
among  dvflised  peoples  who  now  possess  the  fanuljr?  (and 
Mr.  Lang  aaswen  that  we  do). 

For  the  argument  for  the  origin  of  the  family 
in  other  than  promiscuous  union  we  may  turn  to 
many  authors,  but  best  to  Westermarck,  who,  in 
his  "History  of  Human  Marriage,"  has  treated 
this  portion  of  the  subject  the  most  fully. 

He  argues  that  the  family  has  probably  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race,  because  (i),  accepting  the  evo- 
lutionary hypothesis  of  the  ascent  of  man  from  the  Tower  ani- 
aials,  the  funily  is  found  among  many  of  the  higher  animals. 
It  is  hen  evidently  an  evolution;  among  the 
lower  animals  it  has  not  been  found.    Ilar- 
Axnaaati   riage  is  thus  rooted  in  family,  and  n^t  the 
saslnst       family  in  marriage  (p.  »).    Coining  now  to 
_  sgsiiisii       nian,  he  finds  the  family  existing  from  the 
RnUiOIUty  start,  as  among  the  higher  animals,  tho  mora 
devdoped.     He  says  that  the  asserted  pitxnia- 
cuity  of  oertwn  tribes  is  a  mistake,  and  does 
not  exist,  while  among  the  lowest  tribes  we  find  abundant 
proof  of  rude  family  life.     If  the  father  does  nothing  else,  be 
builds  tha  but.    Tm  development  of  seoante  families  among 
man  and  the  higher  animals  is  said  to  oe  due  in  part  to  the 
difBculty  in  getting  food.    They  must  separate  to  laaae  and 
get  food,  just  as  later  they  come  together  in 
tribes    for    defense.     Westemutrck    believes 
fl-HIHt^      that  the  theory  of  promiscuity  has  arisen 
f^^l^^      from  mistakes  A  travclen  not  undentanding 
nimriT*      family  customs,  and  says  that  sometimes  un- 
chastity  has  been  increased  by  contact  with 
dviliiation.    Westermarck  sayst    "We  may 
perhaps  say  that  irregular  connections  between  the  aekes  have, 
on  the  whole,  exhibited  a  tendency  to  increase  along  with 
the  progress  of  dvilisation"  (p.  69).     Among  many  savage 
tribes  intercourse  is  very  free  among  the  jroung,  but  after 
pregnancy  there  is  great  strictness.     Even  in  Scotland,  be- 
Ibra  the  Ksfonnation,  the  practise  of  "hand-fastening"  was 
common,  whereby  at  the  pubhc  fain  men  sdected  female 
companions  with  whom  to  cohabit  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  they  could  either  leave  or  marry.     The. very  ex- 
tended if  not  almoat  universal  custom  of  lending  wives  and 
sometimes  children  and  servants  among  savages,  Wester- 
marck refers  not  to  primitive  promiscuous  customs,  but  to 
conceptions  of  hospitality,  the  bther  looldns  upon  his  wife 
and  children  as  property  at  his  disposal.    So  too  with  the 
ins  tnma  necUs,  which  has  so  generally  existed  in  fact  if  not 
in  law;  it  was  bdd  as  a  {iroperty  right  belonging  to  the  strong. 
The  weaker  families  felt  honored  if  their  longs,  priests,  or 
nlen  made  use  of  their  wives.     This  custom  is  very  common, 
and  has  existed  very  recently  in  Russia. 

As  for  the  fact  that  relationship  is  usually  traced  through 
the  females,  Westennarek  gives  a  long  list  of^tribes  where  it » 
traced  through  the  males,  and  says  that  even  where  it  is  traced 
through  the  females,  there  are  a  good  many  reasons  that  may 
be  given  for  it  other  than  that  of  uncertainty  of  the  paternity. 
He  says,  for  one  reason,  that  in  polygamous  families,  tho 
pateruty  be  certain,  the  relatioD  is  naturally  traced  tbrougb 
the  mother,  to  distinguish  the  one  wife's  offspring  bom  an- 
other's. Woman  has  uso^y  been  coosideicd  man  s  property 
by  capture  or  purchase.  The  price  is  often  one  of  service,  as 
with  Jacob.  Sometimes  a  Idnswoman  is  given  in  exchange. 
The  most  common  compensation  is  property.  Among  the 
Califomian  Karoks  a  wife  was  bought,  unless  unusually 
pretty  and  aristocratic,  for  half  a  string  of  dentalium  shell. 
In  British  OilumUa  and  Vancouver  Island  the  prices  range 
from  iCzo  to  £40 ;  among  the  Kafin,  from  five  to  thirty 
cows.  The  Damoras  will  give  a  giri  for  one  cow.  In  Uganda 
a  wife  can  be  bought  for  three  bidlocla,  or  six  sewing  needles, 
or  a  pair  of  shoes.  Among  the  Pijians  the  usual  price  is  a 
whale's  tooth  cr  a  musket.  In  Japan  and  China  the  bride- 
groom gives  presents  to  the  bride,  and  this  is  sometimes  stipu- 
lated for.  Among  early  Aryan  races  the  bride  was  usually 
bought.  In  the  Homeric  age  a  maid  was  called  t>4  irOsi  s,  one 
"who  yields  her  parents  many  oxen."  Aristotle  says  that  the 
andent  (Jreeks  Bought  their  wives.  In  Germany,  the  ex- 
pression "to  buy  a  wife"  was  in  use  tin  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  giving  of  the  ring  in  the  English  wedding  service 
is  paid  to  be  a  ruic  of  the  same  custom.  In  Servia,  in  the 
b«inning  of  the  present  oentu^.  Black  George  limited  the 
price  of  a  girl  to  one  ducat.  Presents  to  the  bride  during 
courtship  are  said  to  come  fiom  the  same  custom.  In  many 
tribes  toB  adulterer  limply  pays  the  husband  a  fine  for  itolaa 
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nroperty.  Women  ore  bought  for  what  thay  can  do.  The 
fneitpans  buy  as  many  wives  as  poesible  to  row  their  canoes. 
The  purchase,  by  marriage,  however,  among 
all  peoples  has  more  or  less  disappeared.  In 
WiVM  br  <Qany  the  price  paid  for  the  bride  came  to  be 
Pnvaha^  >>v>  hy  the  {atner,  after  he  had  received  it, 
""tI""  to  the  oride,  and  henoe  rose  the  custom  of  the 
dower,  or  settling  of  a  "  portion  "  by  the  father 
upon  the  bride.  With  this  conception  of  mar- 
riage as  a  porchue  at  the  wife,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  those  who 
could  afford  it  should  buy  many  wive*,  and  polygamy  be- 
came common  tho  not  universal  among  savage  tribe*.  Many 
North  American  tribes  are  strictly  monogamie.  Many  Asiat- 
ic and  African  tribes  are  the  same,  induding  some  of  the 
lowest,  as  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon.  But  in  almost  all  tribes  it 
seems  to  be  mainly  a  matter  of  money  and  power,  since  most 
princes  have  many  wives.  In  China  and  most  Mohammedan 
countries,  while  there  may  be  only  one  wife,  the  law  allows 
concubines.  Polyandry  is  much  rarer,  but  exists  among  the 
Aleuts,  sonMtimee  among  the  Eskimos.  Polyandry  is  not 
unknown  to  the  Rit  Vtdas.  It  seems  to  have  existea  among 
the  Picts,  and  to  have  developed  mainly  in  mountainous  or 
rude  climates,  where  women  were  few,  and  men  would  com- 
bine to  own  a  wife,  the  one  staying  with  her,  while  others 
would  be  away  on  excursions  of  chase  or  war.  Divorce, 
seems  almost  tho  not  quite  universal.  A  wife  that  is  bought 
can  be  sold,  exctaanged,  or  discarded.  Such,  then,  according 
to  oatol  the  beat  modem  authorities,  is  the  ctigin  of  the  fam- 
ily: First,  the  union  of  male  and  female,  animal  or  man,  to 
care  for  and  defend  the  young — a  union  easily  broken,  where 
the  woman,  however,  has  considerable  freedom;  stcond,  a 
union  where  the  man  rules  the  wife,  and  she  is  considered  hU 
property,  with  her  children,  he  having  obtained  her,  at  first  by 
capture,  and  later  by  service,  exchange,  or  purchase,  and 
where  she  is  his  servant,  he  going  on  to  buy  as  many  wives  as 
he  can  afford  to  maintain;  and,  tMnfiy,  a  union  rising  from 
this  into  monogany,  and  with  more  liberty  for  woman. 

M.  Letoumeau,  in  his  "Evolution  of  Marriage," 
takes  substantially  the  same  ground  as  Wester- . 
tnarck  in  his  view  of  the  origin  of  the  family.  In 
the  sjrstem  of  totems  found  in  Australia,  and  es- 
sentially, tho  under  other  forms,  in  most  uncivi- 
lized communities,  he  sees  no  renmant  of  a  time  of 
promiscuous  intercotu-se,  or  trace  of  descent 
through  the  mother,  but  rather  a  property  insti- 
tution, which  in  general  he  believes  mamage  to 
be,  marrying  together  in  general,  a  large  niunber 
of  men  and  women  connected  by  one  totem.  M. 
Letoumeau  believes  that  evolution  has  proved 
the  enduring  monogamie  marriage  to  have  been 
thus  far  the  most  fitted  to  survive,  but  holds  all 
evidence  to-day  to  indicate  that  the  marital  rela- 
tion is  now  evolving  still  further  into  one  of  mon- 
ogamie marriage;  not  of  enduring  monogamy, 
but  rather  of  easy  divorce  and  ' '  free-love.' ' 

n. — ^Tlie  Prehistoric  Family 

Passing,  then,  from  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  family,  we  come  next  upon  the  question  of 
its  form  in  civilized  society  as  it  exists  when  fully 
developed,  tho  not  yet  in  the  clear  light  of  certain 
history.  Here  we  are  met  with  two  clear  types, 
the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan. 

The  Semitic  family  is  patriarchal  and  polvBamoas.     Sem- 
itic races  know  little  of  individual  liberty.     They  have  given 
the  world  its  religion;  above  alljits  conception  of  a  one  su- 
preme and  all-powerful  ruler.    The  family  has  partaken  of 
this  conception.     It  is  founded  upon  obe- 
dience to  one  head.    The  wives  ana  children 
taaitio  aad  "*  alaves;  their  duty  is  to  serve  and  obey. 

« Love  has  not  been  wanting,  yet  obedience  is 

**'"■        the  fundamental  relation.     Yet  the  family 

la  strongly  developed.     It  is  the  social  unit. 

Panilly  ruationship  and  descent  is  carefully 

maintained.     When  a  man  dies  childlaas  it  is  his  brother's 

duty  to  raise  children  for  him.     (See  the  Levirate  in  Bible 

customs.)     Land  is  held  by  families. 

The  Arvan  family  is  monogamie  It  is  also  the  lodal  unit. 
The  family  lives  saparately.  It  poaaesses  right*  and  never 
dies.  The  principw  and  purpose  for  which  the  famfly  is 
founded  is  toe  performanoe  of  the  saera  or  worship  of  ances- 
try. Personal  immortality  is  the  common  faith.  Ancestor 
wonhip  they  put  first.  In  India  Agni,  in  Italy  Vesta  meant 
the  sacred  fire  burxied  to  ancestors.  Prayers  to  Agni  and  to 
Vesta  oune  always  fnt.  Then  was  in  every  borne  the 
sacnd  fire,  never  allowed  to  go  out,  always  kept  pnte.  and 
burning  only  fertain  woods.     Near  the  home  of  the  Aviag 


was  the  home  of  the  ancestral  dead.  It  wa*  one  home;  in  one 
part  lived  the  living,  and  in  one  part  "lived"  the  dead. 
Arxnmd  this  center  grew  the  family.  Only  relatives  could  be 
buried  in  the  ancestral  home.  When  a  woman  married,  she 
left  her  home  and  her  gods  and  )<dned  the  home  and  gods  a€ 
her  husbuid.  Generauon  wa*  not  the  center  cf  the  nunfly. 
but  the  fire.  The  daughter  wa*  not  equal  to  the  son.  Tna 
object  of  marriage  was  to  bear  a  son  who  could  keep  up  the 
family  fire.  If  sterile,  a  man  could  divorce  his  wife  and  marry 
again;  or,  in  Sparta  and  other  places,  introduce  some  one  elae 
to  give  conception  to  the  wife.  No  woman  coold  perform  the 
sacra. 

Such  is  the  Aryan  conception  of  the  family, 
perhaps  best  given  in  Fustel  de  Coulanges's  "An- 
cient City."  This  ancestral  worship  seems  to 
have  existed  with  more  or  less  distinctness  among 
the  Hindus,  Iranians,  Slavonians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans. 

in. — ^Tha  Family  in  Claaaic  Timea 

In  classic  times  the  family  is  still  a  religious  in- 
stitution, but  this  is  not  made  so  prominent.  In 
the  Homeric  t}rpe  there  is  great  delicacy,  dignity, 
tenderness,  simplicity,  love.  No  trace  of  polyg- 
amy appears.  Concubinage  is  practised  only  by 
a  few.  Of  domestic  concubinage  there  is  no  trace. 
The  essence  of  marriage  lies  in  cohabitation,  with 
a  solemn  public  acknowledgment.  Death  alone 
dissolves  the  conjugal  relation.  The  love  of  Pe- 
nelope for  Ulysses,  the  tenderness  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  the  heroic  love  of  Alcester,  the  filial 
piety  of  Antigone,  the  majestic  grandeur  of  Po- 
iyxena,  the  resi^fnation  of  Iphigenia,  the  joyous, 
modest,  and  lovmg  Nausicaa — these,  sajs  Lecky, 
are  ''pictures  of  perennial  beauty,  which  Rome 
and  Christendom,  chivalry  and  modem  civiliza- 
tion have  neither  eclipsed  nor  surpassed"  ("His- 
tory of  European  Morals,"  Am.  ed.,  ii,,  p.  296). 
Women,  however,  are  servants.  They  perform 
indoor  work,  fetch  water,  and  grind  nour.  Te- 
lemachus  bids  his  mother  mind  her  spindle  and 
loom  and  not  interfere  in  the  debates  of  men. 

The  family  of  the  classical  period  proper  of 
Greece  is  more  religious  in  form  and  less  pure  in 
fact.  Concubinage  and  intercourse  with  hetaer» 
are  not  only  allowed  by  the  State,  but  publicly 
favored.  'The  wife  is  kept  well  at  home.  She  is 
married  by  her  parents.  Sophocles  makes  a 
woman  describe  the  lot  of  her  sex  by 
saying:  "When  we  are  grown  up  we 
are  miven  away  from  our  parents 
and  paternal  gods"  {Frag.  Terms). 
Athenians  marry  Athenians.  The  wife  cares  for 
the  house  and  does  not  share  the  inteUectual  life 
of  her  husband.  For  this  the  husband  goes  to 
ket<tr<f.  Demosthenes  says  frankly:  "We  have 
hetcerm  for  our  pleasure,  wives  to  bear  us  children 
and  to  care  for  our  households"  (asra  Neayw). 
Socrates  asks:  "Is  there  a  human  being  witlk 
whom  you  talk  less  than  witii  your  wife  ? "  (yCeno- 
phon,  Economics,"  iii.,  la).  Fidelity  is  required 
of  the  wife.  Still  the  wife  has  some  rights.  She 
can  bring  action  ag^ainst  her  husband. 

The  Roman  family  was  at  first  like  the  Ho- 
meric. Marriage  was  of  three  kinds:  Confarrta- 
tio,  the  religious ;  coemptio,  the  civil ;  usus,  effected 
by  a  man  and  woman  living  toother 
for  one  year.  The  husband  is  the 
priest  of  the  domestic  altar.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
family.  If  his  wife  is  sterile  he  can  divorce  her. 
He  has  the  right  to  reject  or  accept  the  child  at 
birth.  He  h^  the  right  to  join  his  daughter  in 
wedlock  and  to  compel  the  wedlock  of  nis  son. 
He  has  the  risht  to  exclude  the  son  from  the  fam- 
ily hearth  and  to  introduce  a  stranger. .  He  is  the 
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indicial  authority  in  the  household,  the  judge  of 
bis  wife.  If  she  commit  adultery  he  can  put  her 
to  dc»th.  Over  his  children  lus  power  is  the 
In  the  laws  of  Manu  we  read: 


Wanuudnring  her  infancy  depends  npon  herfather;  during 
bar  yoath  upon  her  husband;  when  ber  husband  is  dead,  upon 
tteraom;  1{  she  has  no  son,  on  the  nearest  relative  of  her  hus- 
band, tor  a  woman  ought  never  to  govern  herself  according 
to  ber  own  will  (v.,  147. 148). 

This  was  true  in  Rome  as  well  as  India.  A 
mother  need  not  be  asked  to  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  her  only  daughter.  This  position  was 
true  only  of  marriage  by  confarreatio.  In  usms 
and  coemptio  she  had  more  rights ;  it  was  more  of 
a  bai^gain.  The  Roman  matron,  however,  had 
dignity  if  not  power.  She  was  addressed  as  nuUtr- 
famUias,  as  her  husband  paterfamilias.  She  pro- 
nounced to  her  husband  on  entering^  his  house- 
hold "  Ubi  tit  Caius,  ego  Caia,"  implying  equality 
in  dignity:  She  was  the  object  of  veneration. 
She  had  her  place  near  the  sacred  fire.  It  was 
said  to  be  500  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city  before  the  first  divorce  occurred.  The  dis- 
integration and  immorality  that  set  in  under  the 
empire  are  well  known.  Seneca  says  that  mar- 
riage was  contracted  to  give  piquancy  to  adiU- 
tery  {D*  Benef.,  iii.,  i6,  a,  3). 

IV.— The  Family  in  Early  Chiittiaiiity 

The  conception  of  marriage  as  a  lifelong  union 

of  one  man  with  one  woman,  and  that  outside  of 

this  any  sexttal  relation  is  sinful,  came  in  with 

Christianity.     Christianity  knows  but  one  wife 

for  one  husband,  and  that  while  life 

T^  Warn  ^^>  ^^'"^  ^^''  ^^  ^'^^  cause  of  fomi- 
J^ziL*  I  cation.  I*urity  is  to  be  of  the  heart. 
He  "who  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart "  (Mt.  V.  28).  Chris- 
tianity does  not  give  detailed  enactment.  It 
elevates  the  whole  conception  of  woman  and  of 
marriage  to  a  spiritual  plane.  Christ  gives  the 
same  authority  and  power  to  the  mother  as  the 
father.  The  two  are  equal  and  the  two  are  one. 
St.  Patd  seems  to  have  had  a  lower  idea  of  woman. 
He  says  more  than  once,  ' '  For  the  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
Chttrch"  (Eph.  v.  33).  He  commands  wives  to 
be  subject  "to  their  own  husbands  in  everything" 
(Eph.  v.  34).  CeUbacy  is  held  to  be  better  tt^n 
marriage,  tho  nuuriage  may  be  allowed  to  prevent 
fomication  (i  Cor.  vii.  3).  Yet  he  and  all  the 
writers  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation  elevate 
marria^  by  makmg  it  the  symbol  of  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Chtuch.  Celibacy  is  held  very 
U^  through  all  the  early  Christian  centtuies. 
(See  Chukch  and  Social  Reforh.)  Bishops, 
.mesbyters,  and  deacons  are  forbidden  marriage. 
They  need  not  repudiate  wives,  but  they  must  not 
marry.  Deaconesses  are  to  be  virgins  or  widows. 
The  reason  for  this  is  plain — ^licentiousness  was 
the  prevailing  sin  of  the  times. 

In  one  respect  only  was  woman's  liberty  nar- 
rowed by  early  Christianity.  Under  Rome  wom- 
an_  had  gained  some  freedom  by  relinquishing 
reUgious  marriage  and  bargaining  for  treedom 
in  the  civil  marri^^e.  Christianity,  by  making 
marriage  again  religious  and  not  civil,  brought 
her  legal  position  back  to  being  under  her  husband 
again.  The  old  law  proclaimed  liberty  of  di- 
vorce; the  Christian  declared  marriage  indis- 
aainhie.  The  Christian  idea  of  the  family  per- 
vaded later  legislation.     (See  Christianity  and 


Social  Rbforh.)  It  restrained  the  power  of  the 
parent,  putting  love  in  place  of  law.  The  freedom 
of  the  Roman  matron  was  bought  by  her  disgrace. 
If  Christianity  took  away  some  of  this  freedom,  it 
was  by  taking  away  her  disgrace. 

V. — The  Medieval  Family 

The  barbarians  who  invaded  the  empire  hon- 
ored woman.  The  family  was  pure.  Domestic 
virtues  prevailed.  Salvian  wrote  in  the  fifth 
century  (De  Gubematione  Dei)  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Christians,  at  this  time  largely  infected  by 
Roman  impurity: 

You,  Romans  and  Christians  and  Catholics,  are  defrauding 
your  brethren,  are  grinding  the  face*  of  the  poor,  are  frittering 
away  your  lives  over  the  iinpuie  and  heathenish  spectacles  irf 
the  amphitheater;  you  are  wallowing  in  licentiousness  and 
inebriety.  The  barbarians,  meanwhile,  heathens  and  here- 
tics tho  they  may  be,  and  however  fierce  toward  us,  are  just 
and  fair  in  their  dealings  with  one  another.  The  men  of  the 
same  clan  and  following  the  same  Idng  love  one  another  with 
true  affection.  The  impurities  of  tlie  theater  are  unknown 
among  them.  Many  of  their  tribes  are  free  from  the  taint  <^ 
drunkenness,  and  among  all,  except  the  Slavs  and  the  Huns, 
chastity  is  the  rule. 

Monogamy  was  universal  save  among  the 
princes.  Divorce  was  uncommon.  Adultery  was 
punished  with  great  severity.  Women  accom- 
panied their  husbands  on  campaigns.  The  great 
mvasions  were  migrations  of  nmulies.  The  Ger- 
man family  was  a  republic.  Legally  the  position 
of  woman,  in  the  (krmanic  states,  as  they  bc^an 
to  crystallize,  was  a  mass  of  contradictions.  One 
code  giants  her  the  right  of  inheritance;  another 
denies  it.  One  causes  the  wife  practically  to  be 
sold  to  the  husband ;  another  causes  her  to  come 
to  him  bringing  a  dowry.  But  however  it  was 
legally,  morally  woman  was  ever  regarded  as 
man's  equal  or  superior.  She  was  not  confined 
to  household  cares.  In  battle  she  stood  in  the 
rear  to  inspire  the  warriors.  In  worship  she 
stood  near  the  priest,  examined  the  entrails,  and 
pronounced  the  verdict.  In  Iceland,  which  was 
never  touched  by  Roman  influence,  a  kiss  forced 
upon  woman  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  pun- 
ished with  exile.  Yet  in  other  Germanic  races 
woman  was  virtually  a  slave.  In  some  she  was 
immolated  on  the  pyre  of  her  husband. 

As  royal  power  arose  and  civilization  became 
a  war  between  robber  barons,  woman  needed  a 
protector.  She  was  more  and  more  placed  under 
tutelage.  Yet  as  feudalism  became 
settled  it  tended  to  develop  the  fam- 
ily. The  lord,  marked  off  from  his 
dependents,  was  more  forced  to  seek 
equal  comradeship  with  the  few  who  were  his 
feudal  equals — his  family.  It  tended  to  develop 
the  individual  family.  The  children,  and  espe- 
cially the  eldest  son,  were  more  honored.  This 
developed  pride  of  family,  but  lowered  the  condi- 
tion ot  the  dependent  familv.  The  lord  often 
lorded  it  over  the  family  of  his  serf.  The  legal 
recognition  of  the  jus  prima  noctis  has  been  denied ; 
but  m  practise  the  lord  undoubtedly,  by  might, 
if  not  by  right,  claimed  the  body  of  the  female 
serf.     His  serfs  could  not  marry  without  his  will. 

When  feudalism  gradually  disappeared  the 
tutelage  of  woman  was  continued  by  habit  and 
legal  custom.  Qiivalry,  however,  honored  the 
woman  as  a  jewel  to  be  guarded,  and  a  queen  to 
be  served.  Knights  swore  "to  fear,  revere,  and 
serve  God  religiously;  to  forward  the  faith  with 
all  their  strength,  and  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  renounce  Christianity;  to  maintain 
the  just  cause  of  the  weak,  such  as  of  widows. 
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orphans,  and  maidens,  in  a  good  qtiarrel;  to  ex- 
pose themselves  for  them  accordii^  as  necessity 
required,  provided  it  was  not  against  their  own 
honor,  or  against  their  king,  or  nattiral  prince; 
tiiat  avarice,  recompense,  gain,  or  profit  should 
never  oblige  them  to  do  any  action,  but  only  glory 
and  virtue;  that  they  would  hold  themselves 
bound  to  conduct  a  lady  or  maiden;  that  they 
would  serve  her,  protect  her,  and  save  her  from 
all  danger  and  all  insult,  or  die  in  the  attempt; 
that  they  would  never  do  violence  to  ladies  or 
maidens,  altho  they  had  gained  them  by  arms, 
without  their  will  or  consent:  that,  above  all 
thiiu^,  they  would  be  faithful,  humble,  and 
woukl  never  fail  in  their  word,  for  any  ill  or  loss 
that  might  thence  happen  to  them  (Guizot's 
"History  of  Civilization,  iv.,  22-24).  In  South- 
em  Europe  the  vices  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
more  endurance.  The  home  was  degraded; 
woman  an  inferior.  This  was  encouraged  and 
woman  corrupted  bv  the  growing  licentiousness 
of  the  priests  with  their  enforced  celibacy.  The 
Church  praised  first  purity,  then  virginity,  then 
celibacy.  Marriage  was  a  concession  to  the  flesh. 
Tlie  Manichean  doctrine  spread  that  the  body  was 
evil.  Eustathius,  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  asserted  that  the '  married  cannot  be 
saved,  and  that  prayers  must  not  be  offered  in 
their  houses  (Leas  "Historical  Sketch  of  Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy,"  p.  61).  About  the  year  385  the 
first  definite  rule  was  issued  commanding  per- 
petual celibacy  for  the  clergy.  Down  U)  the 
Protestant  Reformation  the  monk  and  the  nun 
were  held  up  as  "the  religious."  Every  kind  of 
concubinage  was  practised,  tho  the  councils 
thundered  against  it.  Occasionally  the  Church 
in  despair  seemed  to  surrender  and  allow  con- 
cubinage. Convents  became  brothels.  The  love 
of  Abefard  and  Heloise  is  indicative: 

In  a  woridly  point  of  view,  it  was  better  for  him.  ai  a 
churchman,  to  liave  the  reputation  of  shameless  immoiality 
than  that  of  a  loving  and  pious  husband;  and 
this  was  so  evidently  a  matter  of  course,  that 
she  willinsfly  sacrificed  evei^bing,  and  prac- 
tised every  deceit,  that  he  might  be  considered 
a  reckless  libertine,  who  had  refused  her  the 
only  reparatioa  in  his  power  (Lea,  p.  283). 

The  Church,  with  exceptions,  yet  too  few,  be- 
came grossly  corrupt.  Cardinal  Hugo  said  to 
the  people  of  Lyons,  on  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
parture of  Innocent  IV.  (1351),  after  a  residence 
of  eight  years: 

Friends,  since  our  arrival  here  we  have  done  much  for  your 
city.  When  we  came,  we  found  here  three  or  four  brothels. 
We  leave  behind  us  but  one.  We  must  own,  however,  that  it 
extends  without  interruption  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
gate  (Lea,  p.  356). 

Marriage  was  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  but  the 
degradation  of  marriage  as  a  carnal  indulgence 
was  more  potent.  The  degradation  of  marriage 
led  to  a  degraded  sense  of  woman.  This  was 
voiced  in  the  canon  law.  Woman  was  regarded 
as  the  means  of  man's  fall.  Man  is  above  her, 
between  her  and  God.  In  all  respects  relative  to 
the  condition  of  woman,  the  canon  law  copied 
Roman  law. 

VL — ^The  Family  in  Modem  Times 

It  has  been  a  favorite  charge  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics that  the  Protestant  Church  was  founded 
upon  lust:  in  England,  upon  the  tmholy  passion 
ot  the  king;  on  tne  Contment,  upon  the  oroken 
vows  of  a  monk  and  nun.  The  truth  is  that  one 
of  the  first  blows  struck  by  the  Reformers  was 


against  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  a  rule 
which  Luther  characterized  as  angelic  in  appear- 
ance, but  devilish  in  reality.  The  importance  of 
this  step  was  enormous.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  common  people  greeted  it  was  a  proof 
of  the  evil  of  an  unmarried  clergy.  The  Romish 
Church,  while  not  allowing  divorce,  reserved  for 
itself  the  right  of  pronotmcing  marriages  between 
relatives,  within  a  marvelously  ingeniotis  and 
complicated  system  of  prohibited  decrees,  as  null 
and  void  from  the  bieginning.  Dispensations, 
too,  were  allowed  princes  and  nobles.  The  mass 
of  the  people  were  left  to  endure  the  burden  of 
evils  growmg  out  of  the  sacramental  theory  of 
marriage,  hi  demanding  impossible  virtues,  the 
Church  opened  wide  the  doors  for  all  possible 
vices.  Luther  allowed  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  only;  Zwingli  and  the  Zurich  ordinances 
for  other  grave  reasons.  C^vin  took  substan- 
tially the  same  position  as  Luther.  Luther  even 
allowed  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  of  Hesse,  for 
political  reasons,  tomarry  two  women.  The  Eng- 
lish Church,  which  had  never  been  whoUy  tuider 
the  control  of  Rome,  was  less  changed,  there  being 
less  to  change.  Enforced  celibacy,  however,  was 
voted  down  in  convocation  by  a  vote  of  53  to  3  a 
in  1547,  and  marriage  as  a  sacrament  was  re^ 
jected.  The  Puritans,  revolting  against  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  denotmced  the  .rig^t  of  the 
priest  to  marry,  and  declared  marriase  a  civil 
contract.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Ptiritans.  John  Robinson  says:  "We  can- 
not assent  to  the  received  opinion  and 
p^i^l^jj^  practise  answerable  in  the  reformed 
*"""""  churches  by  which  the  pastors  thereof 

do  celebrate  marriage  publicly  and  by 
virtue  of  their  office"  ("Apology,"  45).  A  law 
of  Plymouth  Colony  (1633)  required  magistrates 
to  legalize  marriages.  It  was  doubtful,  however, 
how  far  the  people  approved  of  this.  In  1692  the 
Massachusetts  laws  provided  that  marriage  cere- 
monies might  be  performed  by  ministers,  and  this 
has  become  the  rule  in  New  England;  but  the 
minister  performs  the  marriage  as  far  as  the  State 
is  concerned,  not  in  his  capacity  as  a  minister,  but 
as  a  civil  officer.  The  Church  of  England,  as  well 
as  that  of  Rome,  is  averse  to  this  theory — ^tbat 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract — and  has  thus  &r 
successfully  resisted  the  tendency  to  the  com- 
plete secularization  of  marriage  iii  England ;  but 
on  the  Continent  it  has  grown  rapidly  with  the 
waning  power  of  Rome.  All  Protestant  sects 
tend  to  look  upon  adultery  as  the  only  cause  for 
divorce,  while  Rome  allows  separation,  but  holds 
that  the  bond,  once  formed,  is  dissoluble  only  by 
death. 

Other  influences  have  been  at  work  in  modem 
times  upon  the  family.  The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, with  its  emphasis  upon  individualism,  has 
tended  to  exalt  the  individual  above  the  family. 
Says  Sir  Henry  Maine  ("Ancient  Law,"  pp.  163. 
i6s): 

The  movement  of  the  progressive  societies  has  been  uni- 
form in  one  respect.  Throup;h  all  its  cburse  it  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  gradual  disscdution  of  family  dependency 
and  the  growth  of  individual  obligation  in  its  place.  Tfaa 
individual  is  steadily  substituted  for  the  family,  as  the  unit 
of  which  civil  laws  take  account.  .  .  .  We  may  say  that  tiw 
movement  of  the  progressive  societies  has  hithe^o  been  « 
moveipent  bom  status  to  contract. 

Says  President  Thwing  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University,  himself  a  .Protestant:  "The  cause 
underlyine,  and  in  a  sense  all  other  causes  [of  the 
decay  <d  mt  modem  family]  is  that  growth  of  io- 
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dividualism  which  is  itself  the  direct  product  of 
the  Reformation." 

Such  has  been  the  legal  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion upon  the  family.  The  family  is  less  the 
social  imit,  and  less  and  less  so  as  liberalism  pre- 
vails. In  England  the  Conservative  Party  is 
said  to  be  made  up  of  those  who  have  strong 
"family"  affiliations.  In  regard  to  property, 
the  old  common  law  gave  all  property  to  the  hus- 
band, and  tho  this  has  been  steadily  modified, 
great  injustices  are  yet  done  to  woman  in  the 
name  of  law.  (See  Woman's  Rights.)  Protes- 
tantism, however,  while  it  has  tended  to  exalt 
the  individual  over  the  family,  and  to  give  the 
woman  a  standing  at  least  more  equal  with  the 
man,  cannot  as  yet  be  accused  of  having  hurt  the 
family  life.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  been 
purer  family  life  than  in  Protestant  Germany, 
England,  Scotland,  and  America.  The  Protes- 
tant home  has  bieen  its  proudest  gem.  Yet 
equally  undoubtedljr  a  change  has  come.  The 
increase  of  Divorcb  is  one  of  the  best  recognized, 
because  most  apparent  of  modem 
facts.  And  this  is  perhaps  quite  as 
much  a  symptom  as  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  the  family.  A  publication 
of  the  National  Divorce  Reform  League  for  1893 
says: 

We  might  spend  much  of  our  time  on  the  evil*  that  beset 
the  family,  for  they  are  many  and  •erious.  But  brief  mention 
of  a  few  IS  enough.  Some  destroy  the  very  constitution  of 
the  family;  others  impair  its  envitonment.  We  name  the 
caonnotts  number  and  increase  of  divorces;  the  apparent  de- 
crease of  marriages  and  the  haste  and  ignorance  that  mark 
many  unions;  the  prevalence  of  sexual  vice,  with  the  low 
I  ideals  of  sex  that  lead  to  it;  and  insensibility  to  the  sacred 
I  obUgations  of  paternity.  Then  there  are  the  open  or  more 
iabtle  inihiences  that  make  our  civilization  almost  the  direct 
foe  of  the  home.  We  point  to  the  methods  of  business  in- 
ntving  absence  from  home,  the  system  of  commercial  trav- 
eleii  and  the  operation  of  the  industrial  system  as  a  whole, 
wUch  tends  to  sepamte  the  household  in  both  business  and 
Isbor  into  its  constituent  individuals.  These  have  greatly 
disturbed  the  relation  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugu  forces 
of  the  home  and  society.  Then  again,  the  solidarity  of  do- 
mestic interest  is  weakened  by  other  competitions.  There  are 
tlie  fascinations  of  "  shopping."  the  waste  of  time  over  mere 
(odal  "fads,"  and  the  increasing  resort  on  the  part  of  women 
to  dubs  and  social  frivolities  among  tliemsel ves,  for  which  the 
ocglect  and  absence  of  men  are  in  peat  degree  responsible; 
sad  even  the  noble  desire  for  honest  mtellectual  improvement 
sad  for  diaritable  work  have  made  inroads  upon  tlie  luMne. 

More  open  evidences  of  social  corruption  exist. 
(See  Prostitution.)  Evidence  is  not  wanting 
of  the  increase  of  impurity  in  the  sexual  relation 
among  factory  populations.  The  development 
of  the  tenement  population  is  itself  an  indication 
of  the  decay  of  the  family.  In  New  York  City  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  said  to  live  in  tene- 
ments.    (See  Tenements.) 

The  evidences  exist  on  every  hand  that  the 
preservation  of  the  family  is  a  most  pressing,  if 
not  the  most  pressing,  problem  in  modem  practi- 
cal sociology. 

Vn. — ^The  Sodologic  Functioa  of  the  Family 

Save  for  a  few  extreme  radicals,  who  would, 
abolish  the  familv,  and  whose  position  we  shall 
consider  later,  all  sociologists  find  in  the  family, 
the  social  unit,  the  keystone  of  society.  Says. 
Dr.S.W.Dike: 

I  do  not  fear  contradiction  from  any  competent  scholar  in 
political  science  when  I  sa]r  that  the  study  of  the  single  family 
M  its  homestead  would  yield  richer  sdentiiic  knowledge  and 
noe  practical  results  in  the  great  social  sciences  than  almost 
uy  other  single  object  in  the  social  worid.  Pursued  historic-, 
sihr  the  student  would  find  himself  at  the  roots  of  property. , 
ispsnte  ownership  of  land,  inheritance,  rent,  taxation,  free 
tnde,  and  tariff,  and  discover  the  germs  of  international  law 


and  the  Stete.  The  great  questions  of  the  day.  as  we  call 
them,  arf  little  more  than  mcidents  to  the  working  of  the 
great  social  institutions;  and  these,  we  have  already  seen,  an 
the  expansions  and  modified  forms  of  the  family,  amid  its  un- 
ceasing support  and  activity.  "Sociology,"  this  late  Dr. 
Mulford  used  to  say,  "is  the  coming  science,  and  the  family 
holds  the  key  to  it.  "The  family,"  he  also  wrote,  "is  the 
most  important  question  that  has  come  before  the  American 
people  since  the  war." 

Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  February,  1889: 

The  greatest  and  deepest  of  all  human  contnnrersies  is  the 
marriage  controversy.  It  appears  to  be  surging  up  on  ^ 
sides  around  us.  ...  It  is  in  America  that,  from  whatever 
cause,  this  controversv  has  reached  a  stage  of  development 
more  advanced  than  elsewhere. 

What,  then,  is  definitely  the  sociolog^c  function 
of  the  family  which  gives  it  such  extreme  impor- 
tance? 

I ,  It  furnishes  the  two  elements  which  tmdoubt- 
edly  contribute  more  than  any  other  to  the  de- 
velopment of  all  human  life — viz.,  heredity  and 
ejurwaamentjduring.the  format i veLpepod^  °i.^- 
Thc^miiyconlfols  or  may  conttoTbbth.  '"**Tm 
best  way  to  become  good,"  it  has  been  well  said, 
"is  to  be  bom  good.  Out  of  5,511  convicts  at 
Elmira  Reformatory  38  per  cent  had  parents 
known  to  be  intemperate,  and  13  per  cent  more  of 
doubtful  habits;  81  per  cent  had  parents  not 
possessing  property;  44  per  cent  had  parents  of 
little  or  no  education.  The  power  ot  home  in 
childhood  is  eqtially  evident.  Of  these  same 
5,51 1  convicts,  54  per  cent  came  from  bad  homes, 
38  per  cent  more  from  homes  only  "fair";  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  came  from  homes  that  were 
good;  43  per  cent  were  homeless  when  committed; 
97  per  cent  came  from  bad  associa- 
The  Earns  *'°"s-  "As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 
inclines."  "A  child's  first  teacher 
is  the  one  who  first  loves  it " ;  and  usu- 
ally this  is  the  mother.  It  is,  then,  the  first  duty 
of  the  family  to  see  that  the  child  is  well  bom, 
and,  secondly,  well  ntirtured.  These  conditions 
are  largely  personal  and  individual,  moral  and 
physiological,  rather  than  sociologicail,  and  so  do 
not  fall  within  our  province  in  this  article.  Who 
does  not  know  that  pure  parents,  pure  generation, 
pure  conception,  pure  premancy  are  of  infinite 
rajportance  to  pure  birth?  So  with  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  health  in  every  form.  To  see  that 
the  child  that  is  bom  has  this  is,  then,  the  first 
sociological  function  of  the  family.  This,  how- 
ever, implies  and  necessitates  pure  marriage:  so 
that  the  marriage  of  those  mentally,  morally,  or 
physically  incapacitated  to  beget  healthy  chil- 
dren is  a  sociologic  sin.  Says  Professor  fowett, 
in  his  introduction  to  Plato's  "Republic"  (ist  ed., 
vol.  ii.,  130-132): 

The  late  Dr.  Combe  is  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  marriage,  because  ne  knew  that  he 
was  subject  to  hereditary  consumption.  This  little  fact  sug- 
gests the  reflection  that  one  person  in  a  thousand  did  from  a 
sense  of  duty  what  the  other  nine  btmdred  and  ninety-nine 
ought  to  have  done. 

3.  But  purely  and  healthfully  bom,  it  is,  sec- 
ond, the  function  of  the  family  to  see  that  the 
child  is  rightly  reared.  Its  first  duty  in  this  line 
is  undoubtedly  to  see  that  it  is  reared  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  love.  The  first  duty  of  fiarents  is  to 
love  each  other  and  their  offspring.  Here  most 
literally  love  is  life.  Who  can  deny  or  doubt  the 
infinite  and  irreparable  loss  of  a  childhood  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  without  love?  It  is  this  loss 
which,  as  we  shall  say,  is  sociologically  the  vua- 
answerable  argument  for  all  social  schemes,  that 
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'would  take,  away  the  child  from  the  mother  or 
father.  Of  the  nurture  of  the  child  in  health  and 
in  education,  ethical  and  moral,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual and  physical,  we  cannot  here  speak,  but 
it  suggests  Itself.  The  truest  education  a  child 
receives  is  in  its  home,  whether  that  home  be  a 
palace  or  a  city  alley.  Therefore,  as  for  other 
reasons,  the  frightful  significance  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  real  home  in  large  sections  of  our 
cities  and  growing  portions  of  our  population. 

3.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  function 
of  the  family.  It  is,  thirdly,  the  function  of  the 
&mily  to  furnish  all  through  life  the  necessary 
atmosphere  of  love  and  peace  to  the  individual. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  every  one  should  be  mar- 
ried. It  is  necessary  to  the  highest  life  that 
every  one  should  have  at  some  portion  at  least 

of  adult  life,  as  well  as  in  childhood, 

l&w  af  tar  *^*  i°y  '^'^  peace  of  life  in  the  fam- 

"  ily.     "It  is  not  good  that  the  man 

should  be  alone"  is  the  voice  of  soci- 
ology as  well  as  of  God.  Manisbomsexed.  Man 
is  created  male  and  female .  This  is  the  fact ,  who- 
ever,and  whatever  is  the  creator.  And>  the  law 
of  sex  runs  through  all  the  universe,  mental  and 
moral,  as  well  as  physical.  For  the  development 
of  this,  see  Marriage  ;  we  simply  state  it  here.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  family  to'  fiunish  men  and 
won;ien  with  the  opportunity  for  the  carrying  out 
of  this  ^xlife,  mental  and  moral,  even  more  than 
physical,;.  H4^  without  woman,  or  woman  with- 
out man,; -is  a -biological  and  sociological  abnor- 
mity. ^  It  indicates  an  abnormal  condition  in 
society  y-hen  it  is  found  tha,t  90,  per  cent  of  the 
women  of  England  and  44  p^r  qent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Belgium,  with  about  33  percent  in  Europe, 
in  187.5,  are  unwedded;  and  wheQilw^'read  the 
startling  statistics  of  the  decrease  o£:marriages  in 
modem  civilization.  (See  Marriaob.)  It  is  to 
the  shame  of  modem  science  that  thus  far  this 
subject  has  been  left  almost  completely  imtreated 
from  the  standpoint  of  science,  and  that  the  care- 
ful Uterature  01  the  subject  is  so  meager. 

vm. — ^Various  Theories  of  the  Family 

The  form  of  the  family  where  marriage  is  be- 
tween one  man  and  one  woman,  and  indissoluble 
until  death,  save  for  cause  of  adultery  or  sim- 
ilar aggravated  causes,  is  by  many  considered  the 
only  form  of  the  family  really  worthy  of  the  name. 
It  is  declared  to  be  the  best  form,  for  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  reasons : 

1.  Thkt  history  proves  it  to  be  that  form  of 
the  family  best  productive  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, individual  and  national.     The  supporters 
of  this  argument  point  to  the  Aryan  civilization; 
to  Greece  m  her  pure  days ;  to  Rome  when  she  had 
the  mono^mic  family  and  rare  divorce;  to  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  before  false  theories 
of  celibacy  and  virginity  broke  up 
m——g-i^t  the  married  life;  to  Germany,  Eng- 
Jr^!^!^*  land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America, 
Mmn%amj  ^^^  ^  ^-^  individuals  produced  bv 
such  civilizations  as  compared  with 
the  polygamic  civiUzations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

3.  It  is  argued  that  monogamic  marriage  with- 
out easy  divorce  is  far  better  for  child  nurture. 
Easy  divorce,  they  say,  leads  to  broken  homes  and 
changing,  shifting  relations  that  break  up  the 
peace  and  quiet  and  love  necessary  to  child  nur- 
ture. 

.  3.  It  is  argued  that  the  possibility  of  easy  di- 
TOfce  suggests  its  adoption;  that  the  men  or 


women  who  know  they  can  easily  obtain  divorce 
and  marry  again  are  led  to  think  of  it,  and  then 
seek  it  on  any  occasion  when  fancy  prompts, 
or  when  passing  displeasure  with  their  married 
partner  causes  a  desire  to  change.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  claimed  that  the  trouble  lies  at 
least  in  part  with  both  parties,  and  that  to  make  a 
change  m  the  marital  relation  would  not  afford 
relief,  since  one  cannot  obtain  divorce  from  one- 
self, and  that  often  at  least  one  would  thus  seek 
change  without  finding  relief;  thus,  to  say  the 
least,  needlessly  causing  the  breaking  up  of  homes 
and  perhaps  the  breaking  of  many  nearts. 

4.  It  is  claimed  that  easy  divorce  makes  mar- 
riage a  light  affair,  hence  lowering  the  sense  of 
both  its  solemn  responsibilities  and  its  possibili- 
ties of  tmchanging  and  unequaled  mutual  coor 
fidence  and  joy  and  love.  This,  it  is  said,  would 
make  men  and  women  enter  tl^  state  of  matri- 
mony more  carelessly  than  they  do  now,  instead 
of  "reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberiy,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God." 

5.  It  is  claimed  that,  since  sensual  desire  is 
more  liable  to  change  its-  object  than  is  love,  a 
system  allowing  of  easy  divorce  and  change  would 
tend  to  elevate  the  lower  elements  in  marriage  and 
the  family,  making  them  matters  of  bodily  sexual 
relations  rather  than  of  moral  and  spiritual  rela- 
tions. 

6.  It  is  claimed  that  easy  divorce  and  change 
are  repugnant  and  contrary  to  the  highest  ethi- 
cal and  moral  sentiment,  which  demands  love  that 
does  not  end  nor  change,  and  that  recognizes  one 
supreme  object  of  its  love,  a  love  which  can  brook 
no  rival. 

7.  Lastly,  but  for  Christians  first,  it  is  argued 
that  any  relation  other  than  that  of  the  union  of 
one  man  with  one  woman,  indissoluble  until  death 

save  for  cause  of  fornication,  is  di- 
jj^j^j^    rectly  contrary  to  the  revealed  will 
^S™        and  law  of  God  in  Christ,  who  de- 
Clares  positively  of  the  sexual  rela- 
tion that  "for  this  Cause  shall  a  man 
leave  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh";  and 
again,  "Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  ex- 
cept it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery,  and  whoso   marricth   her 
which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery." 

Such  are  some,  tho  by  no  means  all,  of  the  main 
ai^guments  for  enduring  monogamic  marriage. 
It  is  summed  up  for  Christians  m  the  appeal  to 
the  Christian  ideal  and  the  stem  testimony  of 
fact;  and  to  non-Christians  in  the  testimony  of 
fact  alone,  that  easy  divorce  has  always  resulted 
in  a  corrupt,  sensualized  society:  while  endiirinj; 
monogamy  has  given  the  world  the  highest  civih- 
zation,  the  happiest  home,  the  purest  family  the 
world  has  known. 

The  argument  for  easy  divorce  claims  that  it 
meets  the  above  contention  at  every  point.  It 
says,  admitting  that  thus  far  enduring  monog- 
amy has  been  best  for  the  race,  and  has  thus  for  ' 
produced  the  highest  civilization  on  account  of  | 
the  lower  elements  in  man's  nature,  which  mar- 
riage laws  and  difficult  divorce  have  done  some- 
thing to  restrain,  does  it  follow  that  it  must  al- 
ways be  so  ?  Is  love  never  to  be  trusted  except 
under  lock  and  key  ?  Have  we  such  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  present  system?  Defenders  of 
easy  divorce  are  never  weary  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  heart-burnings,  and  quarrels,  fmd  dis- 
sensions of  those  who  find  themselves  tied  to- 
gether for  life,  altho  love  may  have  twmed  to 
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hate.  They  say  that  what  they  argue  against  is 
not  enduring  monogamic  love,  but  against  an  en- 
during monogramic  lean  compelling  men  and 
women  to  live  together  after  love  has  fled.  They 
argue  that  in  the  very  name  of  love 

■f^  ^  this  is  an  outrage  upon  love.  They 
«^;S'^say  that  all  marriage,  except  mar- 
am^  "^"""riage  for  love,  is  an  acted  farce,  and 
that  when  love  ends,  the  pretense  of 
love  should  end.  Enforced  pretense  of  love,  they 
sajr.  when  love  is  really  gone,  is  the  fruitful  parent 
of  innumerable  iUs,  quarrels,  hatred,  cruelty,  re- 
finements of  mental  and  moral  torture,  desertion, 
unfaithfulness,  adultery,  prostitution,  murder. 
They  say  that,  instead  of  oeing  good  for  child- 
hood, enforced  monogamy,  compelung  children  to 
Kve  where  only  the  pretense  of  love  exists,  with  a 
reality  of  hatred — a  condition  of  affairs  discovered 
by  children  only  too  easily — ^is  really  the  worst  at- 
mosphere in  which  childhood  can  be  reared.  They 
argue  that,  in  fact,  if  love  be  left  free  it  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  endure  than  when  attempted 
to  be  enforced  by  law,  so  that  easy  divorce  would 
reaUv  give  us  more  enduring  true  love,  and  only 
break  up  those  sham  relations  which  do  more  harm 
than  goiod.  They  argue  that  it  is  absurd  that  the 
most  solemn  relations  of  life  should  be  irretrievably 
fixt,  too  often  and  perhaps  usually,  by  the  un- 
educated and  inexperienced  fancy  of  a  yotmg  man 
for  a  youn^  woman,  sometimes  of  an  irresponsible 
boy  for  an  mexperienced  girl.  As  for  reference  to 
&cts,  they  argue  that  if  corruption  in  Greece  and 
Rome  did  accompany  the  development  of  divorce, 
it  is  not  i>roved  that  divorce  was  the  cause.  They 
say  that  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  breaking  tip 
of  faith  in  false  gods,  with  no  higher  faith  taking 
its  place,  at  least  till  Christianity  came,  did,  in  a 
society  resting  on  a  material  and  slave  basis, 
cause  the  outMeak  of  corruption,  which  to  an  ex- 
tent made  use  of  divorce,  but  which  marriage  was 
equally  powerless  to  restrain.  The  evidence  they 
claim  IS  that  corrupt  marriage  is  worse  than  cor- 
rupt divorce.  They  say  that  in  our  own  times 
the  cause  of  growing  profligacy  is  not  growing 
divorce,  but  growing  materialism  and  omnipres- 
ent commercialism.  They  point  to  such  women 
as  George  Eliot  and  such  men  as  Goethe  to  show 
that  to  break  away  from  legalized  relations  to 
freer  love  does  not  weaken  or  debase  character. 
Such  is  the  main  argument  for  easy  divorce. 

Free  love,  it  must  be  stated  at  the  outset,  is  by 

no  means  of  necessity  material  and  animal  in  its 

motives  or  its  character.     Free  love  has  been 

defended  by  some  of  the  most  spir- 

•^^T^_   itual  and  noble  of  mankind.     Plato 

..wJivT*  jjjjjj  Campanella,  St.  Simon  and 
Fourier,  Snelley  and  WiUiam  Morris 
cannot  be  set  aside  as  in  their  ideals  "material," 
"animal,"  or  "low."  Professor  Jowett,  of  Ox- 
ford, says  of  Plato,  in  his  introduction  to  Plato's 
"Rqwblic"  (ist  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  145-147): 

Pint,  irc  may  obserre  that  the  rcUtions  of  the  sexei  lup- 
potd  by  him  are  the  mvtnt  of  licentious:  they  seem  nther 
to  aim  at  an  impoHifale  strictness.  .  .  .  We  may  allow  that 
his  conceptioa  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  take*  lank  among 
the  gnat  original  thoughts  of  mankind. 

The  ethical  standing  of  free  love  depends  on 
wliat  you  mean  by  free  love.  When  the  anarch- 
ist Spies,  lecttuing  before  the  Chicago  minis- 
ters, was  asked  if  he  believed  in  free  love,  he  an- 
swered, "As  opposed  to  bought  love,  I  do."  We 
must  understand  what  is  meant  by  free  love  be- 
fore we  can  discuss  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  different  and  even  opposing  theories  of  the 


family  relation  have  been  classed  indiscriminately- 
under  this  phrase.  Some  of  these  are  indeed  ig- 
noble and  base;  others  may  be  mistaken,  but  are 
not  intentionally  ignoble.  The  first  duty,  then, 
is  to  distinguish  between  theories.  Plato,  Cam- 
panella, and  some  extreme  State  Socialists  (tho 
by  no  means  the  majority  of  Socialists)  have  ar- 
gued that  the  whole  matter  of  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  children  should  be  left  in  the  himds  of 
the  State.  The  large  majority  of  Socialists  do 
not,  as  we  say,  accept  this  form  of  fr«e  love,  but 
it  is  proposed  by  a  few  extreme  worshipers  of  the 
State;  and  by  Plato  first  and  foremost.  In  a 
sense  it  is  not  free  love,  but,  as  Dr.  Jowett  has 
pointed  out,  is  its  opposite.  Its  advocates,  fol- 
lowing Plato,  would  have  the  State  or  community 
allow  or  control  the  sexual  inter- 
pj-^-,  course  of  men  and  women,  only 
«__  within  certain  limits  of  age  and  cer- 
tain mental,  physical,  and  moral 
qualifications.  Tney  would  have 
children  thus  generated,  and  reared  by  the  State, 
no  father  or  mother  being  allowed  to  know  their 
own  children,  that  thus  children  may  be  educated 
equally  and  wisely  to  live  for  the  State  and  not  for 
the  disrupting  ties  of  family.  Horrible  as  this 
may  seem  to  many,  it  is  well  at  least  to  notice  that 
grave  thinkers  have  found  some  good  in  it.  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  says: 

Noone  can  have  obeerved  the  first  rising  flood  of  the  passions 
of  youth,  the  difficulty  of  regulating  them,  and  the  effects  of  the 
whole  mind  and  nature  which  follow  them,  the  stimulus 
which  the  mere  imagination  gives  to  them,  without  feeling 
that  there  is  something  unsatisfactory  in  our  method  of  treat- 
ing them.  That  the  most  important  influences  on  human 
life  sliould  be  wholly  left  to  chance  or  shrouded  in  mystery, 
and  instead  of  being  disciplined  or  understood,  should  be  re- 
quired to  conform  only  to  an  external  standard  of  propriety, 
cannot  be  regarded  by  the  philosopher  as  a  safe  cr  satisfactory 
condition  of  human  things.  Nor  is  Plato  wrong  in  asserting 
that  family  attachments  may  interfere  with  higber  aims,  u 
then  liave  been  those  who  "  to  party  gave  np  what  was  meant 
for  manUad,"  there  have  been  those  who  to  fanuly  gave  up 
what  was  meant  for  mankind,  or  for  their  countiy.  The 
cares  of  children,  the  necessity  of  procuring  money  tor  their 
support,  the  flatteries  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  ttw  exdusive- 
ness  of  caste,  the  inide  of  birth  or  wealth,  the  tendency  of 
family  life  to  divert  men  from  the  punuit  of  tlie  ideal  or  the 
heroic,  are  as  lowering  in  our  own  a^  as  in  that  of  Plato. 
And  il  we  prefer  to  look  at  the  gentle  mfluences  of  home,  the 
devotion  of  one  member  of  a  family  for  the  good  of  othen, 
which  form  one  side  of  tlw  picture,  we  must  not  quarrel  with 
him,  or  perhaps  ought  rather  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  having 
presented  to  us  the  reverse. 

We  start  back  horrified  from  this  Platonic  ideal  in  the  belief, 
first,  that  the  instincts  of  human  nature  are  far  too  strong  to 
be  crushed  out  in  this  way:  secondly,  that  if  the  plan  could  be 
carried  out,  we  should  be  pooriy  recompensed  by  improve- 
ments in  the  breed  for  the  loss  of  the  best  things  in  Kfe.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  sentiment  or  imagination  in  the  connections  which 
they  [Plato's  men  and  women]  are  supposed  tcform;  human 
nature  is  reduced  as  neariy  as  possible  tonhe  level  of  the  ani- 
mals, neither  exalting  to  heaven  nor  yet  abusing  and  over* 
indulging  the  natural  instincts.  All  that  worid  ofipoetry  apd 
fancy  which  the-  passion  of  love  has  called  forth  in  modem 
Bteratura  and  romance  would  have  been  banished  by  Plato.  ^ 

Another  form  of  free  love,  adopted  not  by  So- 
cialists, but  by  some  sects  of  so-called  Christian 
communism,  in  place  of  the  monogamic  family, 
would  have  a  family  more  or  less  polygamic,  and 
with  the  sexual  relations  not  left  to  promiscu- 
ous and  thoughtless  desire,  but  re- 
"Fwbe-     Bt"^"^'  gui(Kd,  and  sanctified  by 
♦1—i.t.w    religious  precepts,  instincts,  and  life. 
Such  have  been  the  proposals  and  at- 
tempts of  some  of  the  older  Anabap- 
tists in  Germany,  the  Perfectionists  of  Noyes  s 
Oneida  Community,  and  the  Mormons,  with  other 
kindred    religious  and   semicommunistic    sects. 
(See  Anabaptists;  Mormonism;  Onbioa  Com- 
munity.)    However  opx>osed  these  may  be  in  the 
moral  sense,  and  however  we  may  dissent  from 
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them,  it  is  to  be  said  that  they  are  not  at  least 
outwardly  moved  by  licentious  notions.  The 
Anabaptists  of  Germany  certainly  commenced 
with  most  religious  feelings.  The  Oneida  Com- 
munity claimed  to  be  one  of  spiritual  perfection- 
ists. They  declared  agrain  and  again  that  neither 
their  notions  nor  their  practises  were  Ucentious. 
Noyes,  their  leader,  said: 

Pne  love  with  u«  does  not  mean  freedom  to  love  to-da;r  and 
leave  to-morrow.  Our  communities  are  families  as  distinctly 
founded  and  separated  from  promiscuous  society  as  ordinary 
households.  The  tie  that  binds  us  together  is  as  permanent 
and  sacred,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  marriage,  for  it  is  our 
rdigion.  .  .  .  Bvery  man*s  care  and  every  man's  dollar  of 
the  common  property  is  pledged  for  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  women  and  the  edncation  of  the  children  of  the 
community.  .  .  .  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
our  track  from  the  be^nning  will  find  no  forsaken  women  or 
childien  by  the  way.  In  this  respect  we  claim  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  marriage  and  common  civilisation.  .  .  .  We  are 
not  free-lovers  in  any  sense  that  makes  love  less  binding  or 
responsible  than  it  is  in  marriage  ("History  of  American 
Socialism,"  pp.  639,  640). 

Their  practise  was  to  religiously  marry  all  the 
men  in  their  "families"  or  communities  to  all  the 
women,  and  then  to  allow  sexual  intercourse  be- 
tween any,  but  not  without  due  consideration  and 
consultation  as  to  the  wisdom  and  ethical  character 
of  the  relation.  Ordinary  marriage  and  the  fam- 
ily led,  they  argued,  to  family  selfishness,  family 
quarrels,  and  hypocrisy.  Love  for  one  wife  no 
more  interferes,  according  to  their  argtunent,  with 
love  of  another  wife  than  love  for  one  sister  in- 
terferes with  love  of  another. 

To  these  religious  forms  of  free  love,  perhaps, 
should  be  added  the  forms  proposed  by  St.  Simon 
and  Fourier  and  other  doctrinaires,  which,  altho, 
especially  with  Foiu-ier,  opposed  to  religion  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  designed  to  be  sunply  hu- 
Qtanitaiian,  were  advocated  with  a  spirit  vir- 
tually religious.  Their  theories  will  be  found 
under  the  respective  articles  St.  Simon  and  Fou- 
rier; but  they  must  be  at  least  mentioned  here. 
They  would  have  society  in  soine 

— j^4j        form  regulate  marriage,  and  within 

/^^^  these  restrictions  have  wives  in  com- 
mon,  and  children  reared  together  in 
the  most  approved  way.  The  mod- 
em religiotis  sense,  when  once  it  begins  to  wander 
into  new  ways,  seems  to  be  easily  led,  as  among 
many  spirtualists,  to  conceiving  new  marital 
relations  of  "elective  aflfinities,"  "spiritual  wives," 
' '  heavenly  marriages,' '  etc .  How  far  their  theories 
are  put  into  practise  cannot  be  said,  but  undoubt- 
edly they  are  penetrating  society  very  fast. 
Mormonism  is  not  the  only  ism  in  America  that 
has  given  up  belief  in  strict  monogamic  marriage. 
Yet  many  claim  that  the  residt  is  good.  A 
.  datighter  of  Brigham  Young  has  recently,  in  a 
leaiung  magazine,  described  the  happy  homes  and 
happy  childhood  of  polygamous  Mormons.  But 
this  is  exactly  where  the  strongest  argument 
arises  against  all  forms  of  polygamous  marriage. 
Admittmg  possible  exceptions,  the  notoriotis  fact 
remains  that  no  polygamous  country  or  polyga- 
mous sect  has  begun  to  develop  the  character 
produced  in  monogamic  homes.  It  is  to  England 
and  not  to  Turkey,  to  America  and  not  to  Asia, 
to  Kansas  and  not  to  Utah,  to  Brook  Farm  and 
not  to  Oneida,  to  Christianity  and  not  to  Mor- 
monism, that  one  looks  for  the  leaders  of  the 
•world. 

We  then  come  to  the  third  form  of  free  love, 
the  free-love  theory  par  excellence,  which  is  held 
to-day  by  many  Socialists,  by  more  individual- 
ists, andi  by  all  anarchists,  and  an  increasing 
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number  of  radical  men  and  women  of  various 
schools  of  thou^t.  According  to  these,  neither 
theState  nor  organized  religion  should 
have  aught  to  do  with  control  of  the 
family  or  of  the  sexual  relation.  They 
would  make  love  supreme.  They 
would  have  it  unfettered  by  any  tie 

They  argue  that  compulsory  love 

is  not  love;  that  all  marriage  save  from  love  is 
sin;  that  when  love  ends  marriage  ends.  They 
would  have  (Socialists  by  collectivism,  and  an- 
archists by  free  competition  or  cooperation)  each 
man  and  each  woman  free  to  support  himself 
or  herself  without  any  dependence  upon  any 
other  individual.  Then,  they  say,  when  a  woman 
gave  herself  in  love,  it  would  not  be  for  reason  of 
family,  or  position,  or  custom,  or  support,  or  help 
in  any  way,  but  simply  because  she  loved.  They 
hold  that  this  would  produce  the  purest,  and  high- 
est, and  the  most  enduring  love.  Some  of  these 
free-lovers  would  have  the  State  guarantee  to 
every  woman  during  pregnancy  an  income  to 
keep  her  independent,  so  that  she  should  never 
have  to  sell  herself  in  any  form  or  be  unable  to 
care  in  the  most  hygienic  way  for  her  child.  In 
this  way  they  claim  that  every  child  would  have 
at  least  the  opportunity  of  careful  nurture  with- 
out the  loss  of  parental  love.  Most  parents,  it  is 
thought,  when  economic  difficulties  were  out  of 
the  way,  would  ftrefer  to  rear  their  own  children; 
cmly  thejy  would  not  be  compelled  to.  Thus, 
without  losing  pure  parental  love,  we  should  be 
rid  of  that  monstrosity,  compulsory  love.  Mar- 
riage, they  claim,  thus  freed  from  control  of 
either  priest  or  town  clerk,  would  be  pure,  and 
noble,  and  abiding.  Prostitution  would  dis- 
appear. 

That  this  system  would  work  for  the  majority 
of  the  population  under  the  present  industriu 
system,  the  more  thoughtful  supporters  of  this 
view  do  not  claim.  They  would  nave  it  only  in 
connection  with  economic  reforms  that  would 
g^ve  financial  independence  to  every  man  and 
woman.  They  would  also  urge  along  with  it 
such  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  ethical  educa- 
tion as  would  prevent  humanity  from  sinking 
into  material  and  animal  misuse  of  its  liberties. 
But  they  believe  that  humanity,  once  free  from 
dependence  upon  priest  and  policeman,  would 
rapidly  prove  itself  capable  of  pure  free  love.  At 
least  this  is  the  ideal  toward  which  they  believe 
that  law  and  practise  should  tend ;  and  tor  them- 
selves and  those  sufficiently  "advanced"  they 
think  it  perfectly  safe  to  try  free  love  now. 
Whatever  DC  their  theory,  the  practise  is  certainly 
on  the  increase.  The  last  law  that  they  would 
take  from  love  would  be  the  law  forbidding  mar- 
riage below  a  proper  age.  Only  when  society 
can  be  trusted  to  prevent  this  without  law  would 
they  remove  this  law.  Such  is  the  theory  of  £ree 
love  that  is  to-day  most  rapidly  spreading.  A 
fourth  form  of  tree  love  should  be 
possibly  also  mentioned  which  has 
nothing  ethical  or  pure  about  it, 
which  IS  simple  libertinism  and  worse 
than  animalism,  since  no  brutes  would  fall  so  low. 
But  this,  tho  too  much  in  practise,  has  no  de- 
fenders to  whom  any  honest  mind  need  listen, 
and  therefore  needs  no  discussion  here.  The 
only  thing  is  the  question  whether  other  forms 
of  nree  love,  however  differently  they  may  mean 
and  may  aim,  would  not  lead  to  this  form  of  free 
love,  a  fear  which  is  answered  on  the  part  of  de- 
fenders of  pure  £ree  love  by  the  question  whether 
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our  present  monogamic  system  has  not  already 
led  to  it,  by  requiring  an  impossible  and  mistaken 
system,  the  parent  of  vice  and  secret  comq)tion. 
(See  Prostitution.) 

IX. — Recent    Advance    Steps 

The  last  report  of  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Family  (1907)  says  in  brief: 

Within  the  but  twenty-five  yean  there  hu  come  to  be 
lecosnixed  a  problem  of  the  family.  Twenty-five  yean  ago 
then  wai  no  study  of  the  family  in  any  of  our  educational  in- 
atitntioni.  Indeed,  there  wae  not  then  a  single  ooune  of  lec- 
tntca  given  on  the  subject  anywhen  in  the  entire  country. 
Now  such  courses  of  lectures  or  of  study  ara 
frequent.  Perhaps  it  may  already  be  said 
that  the  higher  educational  institution  that 
does  nothing  with  the  family  has  become  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  colleges 
for  women  have  opened  this  important  line  of 
study  to  their  students.  And  the  study  is 
taldag  on  more  practical  form  in  what  is  now  known  as  do- 
mestic sdcnce.  but  which,  as  punued,  is  confined  pretty 
dcaety  to  the  study  of  housekeeping  in  its  practical  aspects, 
but  along  scientific  lines.  Domestic  science  has  also  become 
a  depaitnwnt  in  some  of  our  best  secondary  schools  and  is 
Fapi<ny  growing  in  public  favor.  There  hiss  been,  too,  a 
marked  increase  of  attention  to  the  home  in  the  periodical 
press.  Departments  or  pages  for  the  home  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  single  column  and  are  of  a  much  more  scien- 
tific character  and  mors  valuable  as  a  whole. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  more  has  been 
done  in  parts  of  Europe.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  yean 
attention  has  been  given  in  new  ways  to  the  practical  value  of 
the  home  in  a  number  of  directions,  that  is  full  of  promise  for 
tfae  future. 

Interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  home  as  a  factor  in 
public  school  education.  Under  the  lead  of  our  national 
snpeiintendent  of  education  our  people  are  beginning  to  see 
that  there  is  more  than  one  social  institution  at  work  in  edu- 
cation: that,  as  he  puts  it,  the  great  educational  facton  are 
tbe  school,  the  church,  the  home,  and  the  vocation;  and  the 
problem  is  to  get  each  of  these  to  do  its  share  in  the  common 
task,  and  that  in  intelligent  cooperation  with  each  other. 
While  the  public  school  has  as  yet  nothing  like  the  home  de- 
partanent  of  the  Sunday-school,  unless  it  be  its  required  home 
study,  it  is  having  more  aid  than  formerly  in  progressive 
communities  from  parental  associations. 

Id  philanthropy  wb  may  note  a  steadily  growing  recognition 
d  tbe  place  of  the  home  in  social  reform.    In  Massachusetts 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  charitable  institu- 
tion where  large  numben  of  children  have 
Tk*  Emm    been  gathered  tor  care  has  given  place  to  the 
l_  hw-i      single  home.     Indeed,  it  is  almost  a  first  prin- 
mi'iTT^      '^P'*  °'  "^  expert  charitable  work  now  to 
SMom       make  respect  for  the  home  and  all  possible 
use  of  its  resources  a  cardinal  principle  of  all 
philanthropic  effort.     The  vigorous  attack  on 
tbe  tenement-house  problem  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
tbe  sin^e  home  is  the  goal  oi  its  efforts  and  is  already  doing 
much  to  demonstrate  the  social  and  moral  value  of  the  home. 
Those  who  are  dealing  with  the  criminal  are  more  and  man 
impressed  with  the  need  of  a  better  home  life  as  the  greatest 
sinjde  aid  to  the  relief  of  society  from  the  burdens  of  crime. 
and  the  surest  protection  against  the  beginnings  of  a  criminal 
career.     And  tbe  students  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  and 
licentiousness  have  of  late  come  to  see  that  the  home,  in  its 
moral  tiaining,  its  cooking,  and  social  activities,  is,  after  all, 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  their  concern.    Some  go 
as  far  aa  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

RzrnBHcaa:  The  History  of  Hummi  Marriott,  by  Wester- 
marck;  Tlu  Primitive  Family,  by  C.  N.  Starcke;  Tht  Eva- 
ItUion  of  Marriott,  by  Letourneau;  Tht  Ancitnt  City,  by 
Foustd  de  Coulanae;  Th*  Family,  by  C.  F.  Thwing;  Hwtory 
ef  Matrimonial  iMsUltilioHS,  by  G.  E.  Howard,  1904; 
Cevt's  Cominf  <4  Age,  by  Ed,  Carpenter;  Refiorts  on  Mar- 
riatt*  and  Divorce,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  1887; 
Ctnsns  Rtpori,  190?:  PnbUcations  of  tiit  National  Ltatnt 
far  Ike  Praltction  of  Ike  Family. 

FARMERS'  ALLIAHCB  AHD  KOTDRBD  OR- 
DERS, THE:  Various  orders  of  somewhat  similar 
names  and  almost  absolutely  similar  character 
have  sprung  up  at  various  times  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States.  The  largest,  best 
known,  and  politically  the  most  active  of  these, 
tho  often  called  The  Farmers'  Alliance,  had  as  its 
exact  title  The  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Industrial  Union.  In  a  sense,  the  parent  of  all 
these  orders  was  the  Grange,  or  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Htisbandiy,  founded  in  1867 ;  but  as  this  is  a 


much  older  organization,  and  has  purstied  a 
wholly  different  policy,  we  consider  it  separately. 
(See  6rangb.) 

The  fint  organisation  bearing  the  name  Farmen'  Alliance 
seems  to  have  been  organised  by  W.  T.  Baggett  in  Ijimpasas 
County,  Texas,  in  1876,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  public  lands  and  the  bnoging  to  justice  of  land  and 
cattie  thieves.  It  did  not  endure,  but  the  idea  spread,  and  in 
18  79  a  State  Farmen' Alliance  was  effected.  In  1887  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Waco  for  the  purpose  d  effecting  a  union  with  the 
Parmen'  Union,  an  association  of  Louisiana  farmers.  The 
union  was  accomplished,  and  the  new  organisation  boce  the 
name  of  the  Farmen'  Alliance  and  Coopentive  Union  of 
America,  with  C.  W.  McCune  at  iu  head.  This  new  crder 
spread  rairidly  in  tbe  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

At  that  time  another  famous  orgamzation  was  operating 
in  the  States  ol  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
known  as  the  Agriciilttual  Wheel,  which  began  under  the 
leadenhip  of  W.  W.  Tedford,  at  Des  Arc,  Prairie  County, 
Arlc,  i88s.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Shreveport,  La.,  1887,  a 
union  of  the  Wheel  and  Alliance  was  effected  which  was  com- 
pleted at  Meridian,  Miss.,  1888,  the  organisation  being  called 
the  Farmen'  and  Laboren'  Umon  of  America. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Farmen'  Alliance  was  almost  exclusive- 
ly a  Southern  institution,  a  secret  order  with  grips  and  pass- 
words, but  it  had  taken  no  action  whatever  in  politics  except 
to  impress  its  tenets  in  the  minds  of  public  men.  In  the 
spring  of  1877  there  had  been  organised  by  Milton  George,  at 
Chicago,  an  organization  called  the  National  Farmen'  Alli- 
ance, which  in  a  litUe  while  had  extended  into  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Dakota.  The  objects  of  the  National  Farmen'  Alliance  were 
to  unite  farmen  for  the  promotion  of  their  interests,  socially, 
politically,  and  financially:  to  secure  a  just  representation  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  in  Conjpvss  and  state 
le^slatures:  to  demand  the  prohibition  of  alien  cattie  and 
land  syndicates;  to  oppose  all  forms  of  monopoly;  to  demand 
of  representatives  in  Congress  their  votes  and  active  influence 
in  favor  of  the  prompt  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  protect 
live.stock  interests  from  contagious  diseases;  and  to  demand 
that  agricultural  interests  shall  be  represented  by  a  cabinet 
officer. 

This  organisation  is  sometimes  called  the  Northern  Alli- 
ance. Meanwhile,  still  another  organisation,  tbe  Farmen' 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  had  been  orrainised  in  southern 
Illinois  in  1887,  and  had  extended  over  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas.  Its  chief  object  was  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  monopoly. 

The  problem  now  was  to  unite  these  movements. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  and  Laborers' 
Union  of  America  was  appointed  for  December, 
1889,  at  St.  Louis.  The  National  Farmers'  Al- 
liance appointed  the  same  time  and  place  for  its 
general  session,  and  negotiations  were  tmdertaken 
for  the  still  fiirther  strengthening  of  the  move- 
ment by  the  blending  of  the  two  great  orders  now 
remaimng.  The  net  outcome  of  the  conference 
was  a  failure  to  unite,  and  for  this  failure  the  ques- 
tion of  secrecy  was  the  sole  catise.  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  however,  de- 
serted the  "Northern"  alliance  and  went  over  to 
the  Southern  and  secret  order. 

A  union  platform  was,  however,  adopted,  and 
in  this  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  also 
tuiited. 

Organization,  however,  still  went  on.  Tbe  Southern 
Farmen'  Alliance  was  mainly  made  up  of  the  middle  class, 
composed  of  small  farmen  and  mechanics.  It  claimed,  in 
1S90,  3,eee,eee  memben,  men  and  women,  Tbe  colored 
farmen  were  organiaed  under  tbe  name  of  The  Colored 
Farmen'  Nationu  Alliance  and  Cooperative  Union.  The 
first  colored  alliance  was  founded  in  Houston  County,  Texas, 
in  18S6.  In  January,  189 1,  the  estimated  membership  was 
1,250,000,  of  which  number  700,000  were  adult  males,  and 
150,000  more  were  males  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
yean  of  age.  A  national  organisation  was  effected  in  1888, 
and  as  the  organisation  owea  its  existence  largely  to  one  man 
— R.  M.  Humphrey,  a  white  man,  formeriy  a  Baptist  preacher 
— he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  alliance. 

All  these  various  alliances  met  at  Ocala,  Fla., 
December,  1890,  and  adopted  the  so-called  Ocala 
Platform,  not  materially  different  from  the  St. 
Louis  platform.  At  this  convention  a  strong 
effort  was  made  to  form  a  new  political  party. 
The  aUiance  voted  not  to  do  so  as  an  alliance,  but 
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to  allow  its  members  who  wished  to  do  so  as  in- 
dividui^.  As  the  result  a  convention  was  called 
at  Cincinnati,  May  ao,  1891,  the  People's  Party 
formed,  and  a  platform  drawn  and  nominations 
made  at  St.  Louis,  Jtily  4,  1893. 

After  the  Ocala  convention  the  Farmers'  al- 
liances became  virtually  identified  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,  but  kept  up  separate  organizations, 
and  different  organizations  among;  them  voted  to 
favor  various  cooperative  educational  and  indus- 
trial schemes,  such  as  cooperative  railroads,  etc. 
Little,  however,  was  accomplished  in  this  line ;  but 
an  enormous  amount  of  political  agitation  was 
carried  on.  Since  the  practical  ending  of  the 
People's  Party,  the  movement  has  nearly  disap- 
peared. It  has  passed  into  an  as  yet  very  vaguely 
organized  cooperative  and  educational  move- 
ment.    (See  CooPBRAtlON.) 

Rbfbrbncbb:  7k«  Farmtrs'  Momnunt,  by  C.  S.  Walker,  in 
the  Aimali  of  Hu  Amtrican  Academy  of  PoUHeal  and  Social 
Scimcf  (vol.  iv.,  p.  790);  Tk*  EmbatUtd  Fanuri,  by  Rev. 
WashiiuitOD  Gladden,  D.D.  ITIu  Forum,  vol.  x.,  p.  J15); 
BoiuUulMTS  and  Br*ad-Winti4rt,  by  S.  S.  King;  and  JatoH 
Edwardi,  by  Handin  Gailand.     See  also  Silvbr. 

FARMERS'  RATIONAL  CONGRESS,  THE:  Or- 

fanized  in  1880.  The  congress  is  composed  of 
elegates  from  the  different  states,  appointed 
by  governors  or  departments  of  agriculture.  It 
confines  itself  to  discussions  and  resolutions  on 
broad  national  problems.  Local  issues  are 
avoided,  and  speakers  are  expected  to  treat  the 
subjects  they  discuss  in  a  national  manner.  The 
congress  is  non-partizan,  but  is  free  to  take  up  any 
politico-economic  or  other  question  of  importance 
to  agriculture. 

The  president  is  J.  M.  Stahl,  of  Chicago,  editor 
of  The  Farmers'  Call.  Secretary,  G.  M.  Whitaker, 
1404  Harvard  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FARMS  ARB  FARMERS:  See  Agriculture; 
Land;  Homes,  Ownership  op;  Wages. 

FAUCHET,  CLAUDE:  French  Christian  So- 
cialist ;  bom  at  Domes,  Ni^vre,  France,  1 744.  For 
a  while  court  preacher  for  the  Louis,  he  lost  his 
position  owing  to  his  radical  views.  At  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille  he  took  an  active  part, 
was  requested  to  prepare  a  eulogy  over  those  who 
fell  in  the  attack,  and  produced  his  "Discourse 
upon  French  Liberty,"  m  which  the  central  idea 
was  the  union  of  the  gospel  of  love  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Revolution.  In  1 790  he  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  society  or  circle  of  the 
Friends  of  Truth  and,  as  an  oi^an  of  the  club,  the 
Bouche  de  Fer  (the  Iron  Mouth),  a  paper  in 
which  he  developed  his  religious  ideas  m  union 
with  the  theories  of  Rousseau's  social  contract. 
"  Unite  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom," was  Fauchet's  pregnant  utterance,  "and 
our  joy  shall  be  complete."  In  1791  Fauchet 
was  elected  constitutional  Bishop  of  Calvados,  and 
sent  as  a  representative  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  1 792.  He  voted  against  the  guillotining  of 
the  king,  and  on  accotmt  of  taking  this  position, 
and  because  of  his  landed  property,  he  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and 
guillotined  with  the  Girondists,  Oct.  31,  1793. 
An  accotmt  of  his  life  and  views  can  be  found  in 
Stegmann  and  Hugo's  "Handbuch  des  Socialis- 
mus." 

FAWCETT,  HENRY:  English  political  econo- 
mist; bom  in  1833;  educated  at  a  school  near 
Salisbury,  at  Queenwood  Coll^;e,  at  Swing's  Col- 


lege School,  London,  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge; was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1856,  and 
chosen  a  fellow.  He  practised  law  m  London,  but 
soon  left  this  for  pohtical  activity.  In  1858  an 
accident,  while  shooting,  left  him  totally  blind  for 
life.  He  nevertheless  featured  on  finance  at  Ox- 
ford and  Glasgow,  and  elicited  general  attention. 
In  1863  he  piuilished  his  chief  work,  "A  Manual 
of  Political  Economy,"  which  has  been  much  used 
as  a  text-book  of  economics  of  the  orthodox 
school.  He  was  immediately  elected  to  the  chair 
of  political  economy  at  Cambridge.  In  1865  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Brighton,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  represent  till  1874.  He  was  a  radical  of 
the  old  school,  but  made  his  mark  standing  for 
woman  suffrage,  refusing  on  principle  to  pay  any 
but  the  merest  official  expenses  of  his  election, 
advocating  the  abolition  of  university  tests,  in- 
vestigating the  miseries  of  the  agricultural  labor- 
er, etc.  In  1874  he  was  defeated  for  Brighton, 
but  returned  for  Hackney,  and  again  in  1880. 
The  same  year  be  became  postmaster-general  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration,  and 
would  have  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  but  for 
a  conscientious  scruple.  He  introduced  many 
reforms  into  the  postal  system.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  GIa%ow  University,  and 
received  the  titles  of  D.C.L.  and  LL.D.  A 
strong  individualist  with  little  originality  or 
genius,  he  influenced  men  by  the  force  of  his  per- 
sonalitv.  In  addition  to  his  "Manual"  he  wrote 
"The  Economic  Position  of  the  London  Laborer" 
(1865);  "Free  Trade  and  Protection"  (1878); 
"Essays  and  Lectures"  (1879).  His  hie  was 
written  by  Leslie  Stephen  (1885).  Fawcett  died 
in  1884. 

FAWCETT,  MILLICENT  (n«8  GARRETT): 
English  political  economist  and  author;  bom  at 
Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  1847 ;  married  to  Henry  Faw- 
cett in  1867.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  all  bis 
studies,  and  became  a  leader  in  the  woman  suf- 
tncgi  movement.  She  has  written  "Political 
Economy  for  Beginners"  (1870);  "Tales  in  Polit- 
ical Economy"  (1875);  "Life  of  Queen  Victoria" 
(189O;  etc.  Address:  a  Gower  Street,  W.  C, 
London,  England. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT:  "Stated  broadly.' 


:  people 

tire  control  of  their  own  domestic  affairs,  which 
directly  concern  them  only,  and  which  they  will 
naturally  manage  with  more  intelligence  and 
with  more  zeal  than  any  distinct  governing  body 
could  possibly  exercise ;  but  that,  as  regaros  mat- 
ters of  common  concern  between  a  group  of 
States,  a  decision  shall  in  every  case  be  reacned, 
not  by  brutal  warfare  or  by  weary  diplomacy,  but 
by  the  systematic  legislation  of  a  central  govern- 
ment which  represents  both  States  and  people, 
and  whose  decisions  can  always  be  enforced,  if 
necessary,  by  the  combined  physical  forces  of  all 
the  Sutes." 

Federalism  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest 
times  among  certain  savage  races,  as  among  some 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  in  more  developed 
form  among  the  ancient  German  tribes,  and  for 
certain  purposes  among  the  Greek  States,  the 
English  heptarchy,  and  other  peoples.  It 
reached  a  still  fuller  development  in  the  old  Ger- 
man Empire,  but  has  been  principally  developed 
in  modem  republics. 
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Saj^s  Mr.  B.  V.  Robinson  ("Annab  of  the 
American  Academy,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  786): 

There  cma  be  no  sectnity  agunst  despotiam  but  UsdUtiom 
upon  the  government:  and  no  effective  limitationa  upon  the 
■oveiument  but  such  as  axe  impoeed  by  a  hi{[her  power,  the 
State,  and  enforeed  by  Kparate  and  coordinate  organs  o{ 
■ovenunent  created  by  the  State  and  participating  in  the 
action  of  the  general  government.  But  this  is  the  Federal 
State,  a  fonn  ung  coosideced  a  transition  stage  between  the 
kegiir  of  States  and  the  simple  State,  but  now  recogniaed — 
in  other  coonteies  at  least — as  the  most  interesting  and  signif- 
icant product  of  institutional  development. 

Its  unportanoe  is  proved  by  its  success.     In  a  century  the 
new  form    has  ovenpiead  the   earth:  1787  in  the  United 
State*;  1848  and  1874  in  Switserland;  1866  to  1870  in  Ger- 
many; 1867  in  Canada  and  Mexico;   1S89  in 
Braul;   189 1  in  Australasia — these  dates  re- 
cord a  piugiess  unchecked  by  reverse,  unpar- 
alleled in  rapidity  and  extent.     Federalism 
has  succeeded  in  conditions  the  most  diverse: 
here  knitting  scattered  colonies  of  a  kindred 
race  into  a  nation  equally  strong  and  free; 
hostile  races,  tongues,  and  creeds  into  compact 
Jtates.     It  is  strong  and  flexible.     No  shock  has 

its  well-knit  meshes,  and  nations  the  most  unlike  move 

with  equal  freedom  in  its  enveloping  folds.  The  wlude  drift 
of  the  political  world  is  toward  federalism  to-day,  as  it  was 
toward  fetidalism  in  the  tenth  century,  and  centralism  in  the 
fifteenth.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a  oentralj^d 
simple  State  will  be  as  great  an  anachronism  as  a  mail-clad 
knight  in  a  modem  aimy. 

Of  the  natvire  and  development  of  the  chief 
modem  federal  governments,  Mr.  Robinson  says 
(idem,  pp.  787-790): 

The  Canadian  Union  was  the  work  of  one  external  sover- 
cignty.  A  congress  of  dde^tes  appointed  by  the  provincial 
legislature*  framed  the  desired  constitution,  which  was  then 
(1867)  enacted  m  bloe,  as  an  ordinary  statute,  by  the  British 
Faituiment. 

In  Switserland  and  the  United  States  the  ordaining  sov- 
ereignty was  one  and  internal.  Previous  to  184S  the  can- 
tons are  said  to  have  been  separately  sovereign.  The  only 
central  authority  was  the  Diet,  consisting  of  one  instructed 
vote  from  each  canton.  But  unanimity  was  not  required  for 
ilecision.  consequently  a  canton  could  be  bound  against  its 
win,  and  coerced  by  arms  if  it  resisted — as  occurred  in  the 
Sonderbond  war  in  1847.  Thus  Laband's  conception  of  the 
German  Empire  exactly  fits  the  Switzerland  of  that  date; 
■overetgnty  rested  in  the  cantons  not  individually,  but  col- 
lectivdy.  There  were  not  as  many  sovereignties  as  cantons, 
bnt  one  sovereignty,  of  which  the  cantons  were  cobearers 
VUHtrOt^).  To  toe  cantons  collectively  the  cantons  indi- 
vidnaUy  were  subject;  just  as  each  Roman  senator  was  sub- 
ject as  an  individtal  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Following  the 
SoDderbtmd  war  a  committee  of  the  Diet  drafted  the  new 
oonstitntion;  the  Diet  itself  then  revised  and  passed  it.    When 


mbi^tted  to  the  cantons  for  approval,  isi  cantons  accepted. 
6)  rejected  it.  The  constitution  thereupon  went  into  effect 
for  au  alike.  The  sovereignty  in  the  old  confederation,  there- 
fore, decreed  the  new  Federal  organization.  No  absolutely 
neir  State  was  created,  but  a  rudimentary  exchanged  for  a 
wen-developed  form. 

The  same  was  true  in  America,  but  is  not  so  easily  seen. 
The  traifitioiial  view  regards  the  individual  States  as  sepa- 
rately sovereign  under  the  confederation.  Article  >  declares: 
"Bach  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
cnoe."  .  .  .  But  words  cannot  obliterate  facts.  The  States 
coold  not  "retain"  what  they  had  never  possest.  They 
had  always  been  subject  to  a  political  supe- 
rior. First  to  England :  secondly  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  a  revolutionary  body;  hence 
(if  focfo  sovereign;  and  thirdly,  under  the  Con- 
federation each  State  individually  was  subject 
to  the  States  collectively.  In  the  American, 
as  in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  sovereignty 
wa*  one  and  the  States  were  its  cobearers;  each  as  an  indlvia- 
nal  was  subject  to  the  States  collectively. 

This,  however,  is  a  disputed  point.  See  Con- 
stitution; Statb  Rights,  etc.  Mr.  Robinson 
continties: 

In  Germany,  the  ritnation  was  different  in  that  the  con- 
tmctiiM  State*  bad  been  and  still  were  separately  sovereign. 
Ang.  18,  s866,  the  North  German  State*  provided  by  treaty 
tor  the  founding  of  a  Federal  State  within  one  year,  the  consti- 
totion  to  be  drafted  by  a  conference  of  Envoys  at  Berlin,  and 
passed  upon  by  a  Reichstag  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  Frank- 
fort election  law.  These  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  then 
enacted  by  the  State  legislatures  as  State  Uw.  State  law  they 
would  have  been  without  special  enactment,  since  the  August 
toeatie*  rested  upon  State  authority.  State  law  they  had  to 
be,  if  law  at  all.  since  law  require*  a  lawgiver,  and  only  the 
Btate*  tiwn  legally  existed.     Both  KaiclMtis  and  Conference 


therefore  rested  equally  on  State  authority.  The  Conference 
sat  Dec.  15,  1866,  to  Feb.  7,  1867.  Its  (haft  was  submitted 
to  the  Reichstag  February  14th  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the 
name  of  the  associated  governments.  The  Reichstag  pro- 
posed amendments:  these  were  accepted  by  the  Conference. 
Both  then  dissolved  and  disappeared.  The  bo^es  created  by 
State  authorities  bad  done  their  work,  but  the  States  were  not 
legally  bound  by  it,  any  mora  than  the  British  Parliament 
was  legally  bound  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Canadian 
Constitutional  Congress.  The  States  did  ratify  the  report  of 
their  a^enU,  and  fixt  July  i,  1867,  as  the  day  for  it  to  go  into 
operation.  But  legally  they  could  as  well  have  rejected  it. 
The  lapse  of  the  spedned  year  would  then  have  restored  the 
jMautfatooHlrAug.  18,  1866.  If ,  therefore,  the  criterion  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  State  be  the  existence  of  a  new  political 
authority,  setting  a  limit  to  older  authorities,  then  no  new 
State  existed  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  aU 
the  States. 

It  is  indeed  unquestionable  that  the  German  nation  already 
existed,  i.  e.,  that  the  German  people  were  conscious  of  com- 
mon interests,  feelings,  and  aspirations.  It  is  equally  un- 
questionable that  such  feelinfts  could  not  but  result  in  new 
pditieal  relations,  and  that  in  on  historical  and  dynamical 
sense,  the  nation  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  employ  the  States  as 
instruments  in  the  creation  of  a  new  State.  But  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  a  nation  is  not  a  State  pditically  organised, 
and  a  State  cannot  be  said  to  give  it  political  organization, 
because  such  organization  is  prerequisite  to  its  being  a  State. 

Mr.  James  Btyce  ("The  American  Common- 
wealth,"  chaps,  xxix.,  xxx.)  sums  up  the  faults 
generally  charged  against  federal  forms  of  govern- 
ment as: 

(i)  Weakness  in  the  conduct  of  forrign  affurs. 
(1)  Weakness  in  home  government — that  is  to  say,  defi- 
cient authority  over  the  component  States  and  the  individual 


(3)  Liability  to  dissolution  by  the  secession  or  rebellion  of 
States. 

(4)  Liability  to  division  into  group*  and  factions  by  the 
formation  of  separate  combinations  of  the  component  States, 

(5)  Want  of  uniformity  among  the  States  in  legislation  and 
administration. 

(6)  Trouble,  expense,  and  delay  due  to  the  complexity  of  a 
double  system  of  legislation  and  administration. 

Pew  of  these  dangers  he  thinks,  however,  have 
developed  in  the  United  States.    He  says : 

All  that  can  faiiiy  be  concluded  from  the  history  of  the 
American  Union  is  that  federalism  is  obliged  by  the  law  of  its 
nature  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  States  powers  whose  exercise 
may  give  to  political  controversy  a  peculiarly  dongoous 
fonn,  may  impede  the  assertion  of  national  authority,  may 
even,  when  loiw-cantinned  exasperation  has  suspended  or  de- 
stroyed the  feeun^  of  a  common  patriotism,  threaten  national 
unity  itself.  Against  this  danger  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the 
looser  structure  of  a  federal  government  and  the  scope  it 
gives  for  diversities  of  legislation  in  different  ports  of  a  coun- 
try may  avert  sources  of  discord,  or  prevent  local  discord  from 
growing  into  a  contest  of  national  magnitude. 

The  merits  of  the  federal  form  of  government 
he  considers  to  be :  (i)  That  federalism  can  unitie 
States  into  one  government  without  exting^uishing 
local  governments,  legislattu^s,  and  patriotism; 
(3)  that  it  supplies  the  best  means  of  develop- 
ing a  vast  country;  (3)  it  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  overcentraUzation;  (4)  it  interests  people 
in  local  self-government ;  (5)  it  secures  the  good 
administration  of  local  ^airs;  (6)  it  allows  of 
experiments  in  legislation;  (7)  it  diminishes  the 
risK  which  comes  from  size  and  diversity  in  the 
structtire  of  a  nation;  (8)  it  relieves  the  national 
legislature  of  btuxiens  which  might  prove  too 
heavy.  AU  these  advantages  Mr.  Biyce  holds 
true  of  the  U.  S.  (But  see  Dbmocract.)  For 
other  countries,  see  tmder  the  different  headings. 

RBrBUNCKs:    Besides  the  books  quoted,  see  Th*  SlaU.hf 
Woodrow  WHson.    See  also  PoLrncAL  Scibnci. 

FEDERAL  PARTT,  THE:  The  name  given,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to 
those  who  favored  the  Constitution  as  framed  by 
the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  The 
name  was  later  adopted  by  the  party  devel- 
oped under  the  lead  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
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which  favored  a  strong  central  national  govern- 
ment, friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain  rather 
than  with  France,  the  fostering  of  commercial 
interests,  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  and 
the  chartering  of  a  national  bank,  etc.  It  con- 
trolled the  general  government  till  1801.  Says 
Schouler  f"  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  1., 
p.  ^4) :  "To  speak  logically,  it  was  the  anti-fed- 
eral party  that  sustained  a  federal  plan,  while  the 
Federalist  contended  for  one  more  nearly  na- 
tional." (For  a  discussion  of  the  views  of  the 
party, see  Cbntralization ;  Constitution;  Ham- 
ilton; Statb  Rights.) 

FBDBRATIOIf  OF  CHURCHES,  THE:  A 
movement  toward  practical  church  unity  and  co- 
operation in  the  carrying  on  of  church  evangeli- 
cal and  social  work,  begun  in  New  York  City  in 
1005,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hegeinan,  Ph.D.,  and  having  as  its  essential 
principle  the  federating  of  the  various  religious 
oodies,  for  practical  work,  while  allowing  each 
body  perfect  liberty  to  fashion  its  own  life  inde- 
pendently in  its  own  way.  The  New  York  City 
Federation,  of  which  the  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw, 
Ph.D.,  is  secretary,  has  been  by  far  the  most  ac- 
tive federation  resulting  from  the  movement,  es- 
pecially in  social  investigation  and  work  (see  be- 
low), but  various  state  and  city  federations  have 
been  organized  in  New  York  state,  Massachu- 
setts, and  elsewhere,  and  have  led  to  considerable 
thought  and  to  some  united  and  social  work,  par- 
ticularly in  Providence,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  and 
Utica.  In  1 900  a  National  Federation  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Workers  was  formed,  with  E.  B. 
Sanford,  D.D.,  as  general  secretary  (90  Bible 
House,  New  York  City).  This  has  created  some 
general  thought  and  held  an  important  inter- 
church  conference  in  New  York  in  1905.  Con- 
cerning the  very  active  New  York  City  Federa- 
tion, its  secretuy  contributes  the  following: 

federahor  of  churches  aud  chris- 
tiah  0r6ahizati0ns  m  new  york  city, 

THE:  Organized  1895,  incorporated  1901.  Pur- 
pose: To  organize  and  assist  the  churches  and 
Christian  organizations  of  New  York  Citv  for  co- 
operative work  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual,  physi- 
cal, educational,  economic,  and  social  interests  of 
its  family  life,  and  to  represent  the  Christian  sen- 
timent of  the  city  in  regard  to  moral  issues.  It 
began  its  work  by  a  sociological  investigation,  in- 
cluding nationality,  housing,  wages,  and  public- 
school  attendance  with  religious  conditions  in  an 
upper  West  side  district  of  New  York.  It  found 
a  district  denser  than  the  densest  ward  of  Lon- 
don, England.  It  secured  DeWitt  Clinton  Park 
by  united  petition  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  succeeded  in  having  Episcopalian  and 
Lutheran  communions  erect  needed  churches; 
located  two  settlement  houses  and  several  kinder- 
gartens, and  brought  churches  of  district  into  per- 
manent cooperation.  All  succeeding  investiga- 
tions have  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles. 
It  has  instituted  a  model  tenement  for  negroes  to 
atone  for  racial  injustice  of  chai^ng  blacks  extra 
rent,  has  located  a  Moravian  negro  church  to  care 
for  the  West  Indian  immigration,  and  several 
churches  for  whites.  It  has  discovered  most  pop- 
ulous blocks  in  New  York  City,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  formation  of  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  Its  work  of  eleven  years  has 
resulted  in  over  twenty-five  institutions  with  ag- 
^re^ate  valu^  pf  over  f3,opo,opo,  and  shaped 


the  policies  of  axty-five  other  institutions  with 
value  of  over  $10,000,000.  Sub-federatioiis 
have  started  cooperative  work  for  neighborhood 
welfare.  The  first  summer  playground  in  New 
York,  leading  to  the  vacation  playg^unds  of  the 
city,  was  conducted  by  a  sub-federation.  The  or- 
ganization of  summer  vacation  Bible  schools 
that  include  the  first  aid  to  the  injured  in  their 
curriculum  have  led  the  city  to  include  the  same 
in  the  curriculum  of  their  schools.  The  organi- 
zation has  also  assisted  the  city  in  locating  public 
baths.  Federal  and  state  statistics  concerning 
population,  overcrowding,  etc.,  in  New  York 
City  are  interpreted,  reedited,  and  reissued  in 
Federation,  the  quarterly  of  the  organization 
($1  per  annum).  Here  and  here  only  the  dis- 
tribution of  nationalities,  the  congestion  of  the 
city,  and  much  kindred  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  publications  are  used  as  text-books 
in  sociological  departments  of  many  colleges  and 
seminaries.  The  society  has  taken  religious  cen- 
suses of  over  one  million  people.  It  has  lists  of 
all  institutions  in  each  of  the  seventy-seven  sub- 
divisions of  Oreater  New  York;-has  in  operation  a 
cooperative  church  parish  system  covering  430,- 
000  of  the  population;  and  has  reduced,  by  the 
district  plan,  the  churchless  Protestants,  in  one 
neighborhood,  from  48  to  28  per  cent.  It  has  the 
support  of  twenty-five  religious  communions,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  theNational  Fed- 
eration of  Churches.  Studio  X19  E.  119th  St. 
Walter  Laidlaw. 


FEDERATIOH  OF  LABOR. 

Fbobration  of  Labor. 


See  Ambrjcan 


FBBDmO  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREII,  THE: 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  proof  has  been  given  by 
experts  to  the  underfeeding  of  children  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  to  the  consequent  retard- 
ing of  their  mental  development,  a  number  of 
communities  have  undertaken  the  feeding  of 
school  children.  The  practise  is  a  development 
of  a  Swiss  custom  that  newly  married  couples 
give  a  present  of  money  to  the  school  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  their  education.  The  mayor  of  Paris 
mtroduced  this  custom  in  1849;  in  1867  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  law  permitting  any 
municipality  to  create  a  school  fund,  caisse  des 
Ecoles,  by  voluntary  contributions  and  subven- 
tions of  the  city  or  the  state.  This  was  em- 
ployed in  buying  shoes  and  clothes  for  poor 
children.  In  1882  a  law  was  passed  compiling 
the  creation  of  school  funds  in  all  parts  of 
Prance.  The  district  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  was 
first  in  using  its  fund  for  the  feeding  of  children. 
The  idea  soon  spread  over  Paris,  and  other  large 
cities  of  France,  under  the  name  cantitus  scolairts. 
The  plan  as  now  practised  in  France 
■gjfu^i^  usually  involves:  (i)  Free  meals,  or 
meals  provided  at  cost;  (2)  provision 
of  shoes  and  clothing  when  necessary ; 
(3)  free  medical  attendance ;  and  (4)  in  some  lo- 
calities the  sending  of  weak  and  sick  children  to 
the  seaside  or  the  mountains,  under  the  name  of 
"school  colonies."  For  the  treatment  of  topics 
under  (4)  see  article  Fresh  Air  Work. 

I.  At  first  only  poor  children  were  fed,  free  of 
cost,  later  any  child  who  was  willing  to  pay.  In 
1 88  a  there  were  fifteen  cantines  scolaires  in  Paris, 
which  served  in  all  1,110,827  portions,  as  the 
lunches  were  called.  One  third  01  these  ' '  orders  " 
were  for  meat,  one  third  for  bowls  of  soup;  the 
remftinder  for  vegetables;  374.301  orders  wero 
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given  free;  736,526  paid  for.  The  total  cost  of 
the  lunches  was  59,264  francs,  of  which  the 
children  paid  36,776  fr.  Later  experience 
proved  the  "orders"  could  be  made  lai^r,  and 
the  price  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent.  Nowadays 
the  cost  of  a  meal— consisting  of  a  bowl  of  good 
soup,  a  plate  of  meat,  two  kinds  of  vepietables, 
ana  Inread  ad  Ubitutn — is  fifteen  centimes,  or 
about  three  cents.  The  managers  say  that  this 
small  sum  more  than  covers  the  cost.  If  all 
children  paid,  there  might  be  some  profit.  Poorer 
children  pay  part,  very  poor  ones  nothing.  In 
the  district  of  Eppinette,  a  poor  quarter,  the 
children  pay  about  ao  per  cent  of  the  total  cost; 
in  ordinary  districts,  e.  g.,  Batignolles,  from  45 
to  50;  in  wealthy  ones,  75  to  85.  In  order  to 
make  up  the  deficit  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  grants  a  subsidy.  The  total  amount  of 
this  for  the  three  years  1901-3  was  1,000,000  fr. 
The  city  is,  however,  largely  compensated  for  this 
subsidy  by  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  poor 
relief  mnds.  Another  item  to  be  noticed  is  the 
falling  off  of  private  subscriptions  to  the  cantines 
scolavres  since  the  city  has  made  the  feeding  of 
school  children  a  municipal  duty.  Two  features 
deserve  ^pecial  mention:  (i)  The  prevention  of 
fraud.  When  a  child  claims  to  be  unable  to  pay 
even  part  of  the  15  centimes,  he  or  she  is  given  a 
ticket  at  once;  but  within  twenty-four  hours  an 
investigation  is  made  at  the  home  to  find  out  the 
facts.  If  the  statement  is  true,  the  child  receives 
free  meals  as  long  as  necessary;  if  not,  the  parents 
must  pay  the  arrears.  (2)  The  discretion  main- 
tained about  poor  children.  Tickets  of  the  same 
color  are  issued  to  all  children,  whether  they  pay 
or  not;  so  that  no  child  need  exhibit  its  poverty 
by  a  special  ticket.  In  order  to  prevent  the  over- 
hearing of  applications  for  free  tickets,  each  child 
is  compelled  to  go  through  a  little  box-office 
sit^ly  and  receives  his  ticket  for  or  without  pay 
tbne.  Thus  the  taint  of  pauperism  is  removed, 
and  the  self-respect  of  the  children  preserved. 
The  teachers,  too,  generally  take  their  meals  at 
the  cantines,  pay  ths  same  price,  and  receive  the 
same  ticket.  About  90  per  cent  of  them  take 
their  lunches  with  the  children,  altho  there  is 
no  compulsion  about  it.  The  meals  are  tasty, 
served  neatly,  and  paper  napkins  are  provided. 

In  several  German  cities,  particularly  in  Ber- 
lin, the  plan  for  feeding  school  children  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Paris,  the  Schtu- 
Kyche  is  connected,  as  a  rule,  only 
with  schools  in  poor  districts.  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  likewise  follows  the 
model  of  Paris;  so  do  several  cities  in* 
Switzerland.  Italy  has  adopted  the  same  sys- 
tem widely,  but  that  of  Vercelli,  in  the  province 
of  Piedmont,  is  unique  in  that  it  provides  free 
meals  to  all  children,  and  makes  attendance  at 
the  meals  as  compulsory  as  that  at  school. 
Trondhjem,  Norway,  offers  free  meals  to  all 
school  children  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity.  Birmingham,  England,  feeds 
very  poor  or  starving  children  with  very  scanty 
food  as  a  matter  of  charity  free  of  cost.  About 
3.5  per  cent  of  all  the  city's  children  take  these 
meals.  The  cost  to  the  city  is  less  than  a  half- 
penny a  meal,  including  the  managers  and 
belpers'  salaries  of  ;£ioo  in  all  a  year. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  Oliver  Goldsmith  school  in 
Chicago  has  for  several  years  furnished  free 
meals  to. a  large  number  of  children. 

II.  In  nearly  all  European  cities  poor  children 
aie  provided  with  shoes  and  clothmg.     District 
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visitors  look  up  the  poorly  dressed  children's 
homes,  and  provide  these  articles  at  the  expense 
of  the  municipality.  Details  differ,  but  the 
plan  is,  in  the  main,  the  same. 

III.  Free  medical  attendance  is  a  feature  of  the 
scheme  of  many  schools  in  Europe.  Brussels  has 
a  compulsory  system  of  free  medical  examination 
for  all  school  children  at  least  every  ten  days. 
The  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  general  physical  condition 
are  overhauled.  Tonics  are  given  to  weak  or 
puny  children;  eye-glasses  to  those  of  defective 
sight;  if  need  be,  children  are  sent  to  the  country 
or  seaside.  France,  Switzerland,  and  Norway 
have  less  systematic  medical  examination. 

Several  cities  in  the  U.  S.,  e.  g..  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, have  introduced  medical  inspection.  But 
it  IS  perfunctory.  Yet  even  these  examinations 
have  revealed  the  alarming  fact  that  in  New  York 
17  per  cent  out  of  10,000  children  examined, 
suffered  from  serious  defects  of  eyesight;  and 
fully  one  third  with  less  serious  ones.  An  exam- 
ination in  Minnesota  proved  70,000  children  to 
have  very  defective  eyesight,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  whom  were  provided  with  glasses. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  in  feeding  and 
inspecting  children  have  proved  that  poor  schol- 
arship is  often  due  to  underfeeding,  or  some  de- 
fect of  eye,  ear,  etc.  Better  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  development  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  looking  after  the  needs  of  poor  children  sys- 
tematically. 

RxrKRBNCBs;  John  Sparso,  Vndtrftd  School  Ckildrtn,  and 
Th4  BitttT  Cry  of  Uu  Chtldrtn  (1906);  R.  Hunter,  Pmjfrty. 

FELS,  JOSEPH:  Of  the  Pels  Naphtha  Soap 
Company  of  Philadelphia;  Pa.,  mainly  resident 
in  England  (Elmwood  Bickley,  Kent).  Inter- 
ested m  the  Vacant  Lot  Gardening  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  Labor  colonies  in  England.  (See 
Labor  Colonies;  Unbmployubnt;  Vacant  Lot 
Gardening.) 

FENWICK,  C:  Member  British  Parliament,  of 
Labor  Party  for  Wansbeck,  Northumberland. 
Bom  1850,  began  work  at  age  of  nine  in  a  mine. 
He  has  been  prominent  in  all  endeavors  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  miners,  altho  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  miners.  Is 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Commissions  on  Mine 
Explosions  and  on  Secondary  Education ;  was  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress from  1890-94.  Has  been  a  member  of  Par- 
liament since  1885,  elected  chiefly  by  the  votes  of 
the  Miners'  Association,  altho  the  Liberals  assisted 
him.  Address:  14,  Tankerville  Terrace,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England. 

FERRARA,  FRAHCESCO:  Italian  economist; 
bom  in  Palermo,  Sicily.  1810.  In  1834  he  be- 
came chief  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Sicily,  and 
founded  the  Giomale  di  Statistica.  In  1847  he 
was  active  in  a  movement  aiming  at  the  political 
independence  of  Sicily,  and  was  imprisoned. 
Released  in  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  to 
Turin  on  a  special  mission,  and  during  his  so- 
journ there  was  offered  the  chair  of  national 
economy  at  the  University  of  Turin,  which  he 
accepted.  Later  he  held  a  similar  chair  at  PHsa. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  minister  of  finance,  and 
in  1868  became  director  of  a  mereantile  school  in 
Venice,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1900.  He  has  written:  "Importanza  dell'  Eco- 
nbmia  Politica"  (1849);  "Memorie  di  Statistica" 
(1890),  etc. 
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FERRARIS,  CARLO  FRARCB8C0:  Italian  sci- 
entist;  bom  at  Moncalvo,  1850;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Turin  (LL.D.,  1870).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Italian  bureau  01  statistics  from 
1874  to  1876,  and  in  1878  became  extraordinary 
professor  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  in  1883 
a  director  in  the  Italian  ministry  of  ag^culttire, 
industry,  and  commerce.  In  1885  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  administrative  science  and  law  and 
statistics  in  the  University  of  Padua,  which  he  still 
holds.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  during  1886-87,  and  since  1904.  He 
is  a  member  of  many  academies  and  institutes  of 
art  and  science  and  statistics.  He  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Swiss  statistical  society 
and  of  the  English  royal  statistical  society. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  "La  Sta> 
tistica  e  la  Scienza  dell'  Amministrazione  nelle 
Paculti  Giuridiche"  (1878);  "Moneta  e  Corso 
Forzoso"  (1879);  "Principii  di  Scienza  Ban- 
caria":  "  Socialismo e  Reforma  Sociale "  (1900), 
etc.    Address:    University  of  Padua,  Italy. 

FERRI,  EKRICO:  Italian  sociolc^st  and  poli- 
tician; bom  at  Sfm  Benedetto-Po,  Mantua,  1856; 
studied  at  Mantua,  Bologna,  and  Pisa.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  criminal  law  at  the 
University  of  Bologna;  from  1882-85  ^^  oflSciated 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  Siena;  and  in  1892  he  was 
called  to  Pisa.  Since  i8os  he  has  been  an  attor- 
ney at  Rome.  In  1886  Ferri  became  a  member* 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  Socialist,  and  he 
has  become  a  leading  member  of  the  party.  He 
is  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Socialist  organ 
Avanti,  and  has  written  various  works  on  socio- 
logical questions. 

FEUDALISM:  A  social  system  prevalent  in  one 
form  or  another  in  northern  and  western  Etirope, 
through  all  the  Middle  Ages,  according  to  which 
land  was  held  b^  its  owners  as  feuds  or  feifs  on 
condition  of  paying  service  to  a  superior  lord. 

The  origin  of  the  system  Is  uncertain.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  fiist  developed  in  Getmany.  Some  find  its  ori- 
gin in  the  Roman  custom  of  maldng  grants  of  land  to  tribes 
oo  condition  of  paying  certain  tribute  or  military  service.  It 
is  certainly  not  very  diSeient  from  certain  Roman  forms  of 
land  ownership.  (See  Land.)  Hostautborities, 
<k_<-<_  however,  trace  it  to  older  and  more  fully  Ger- 
Ongtt  manic  and  perhaps  Asiatic  origin — a  develop- 
ment, it  maybe,  of  the  early  forms  of  land  ten- 
ure. (See  Pkimitivb  Propbrty.)  German 
chiefs  had  their  comitaUu  or  retinue  of  "freemen  surround- 
ing and  serving  them  in  peace,  and  especially  in  war.  Be- 
neath these  were  the  serfs  or  tillers  of  tne  soil,  dependent  on 
the  freemen.  It  was  a  system  of  society  partly  separate  from 
and  eventually  largely  replacing  the  relation  m  the  individual 
to  the  State.  Under  feudalism  the  individualplaced  himself 
or  was  placed  as  a  vassal  (a  word  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  at 
first  meaning  servant)  under  a  superior.  He  was  said  to  be 
under  commftidation  to  him,  and  for  the  protection  given  by 
the  lord  he  owed  him  obsmuum,  or  willingness  to  serve.  Feu- 
dalism was  connected  witii  the  older  Roman  system  of  Iwn«- 
ficia,  or  the  giving  of  property  for  use,  but  with  responsibility 
to  the  donor  or  heirs.  Prom  this  system  grew  up  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices.  Feudalism  changed  the  bntffuia  into 
ftwia — property  held  under  personal  allegiance,  attotUa  being 
property  held  in  fee  simple.  The  service  paid  by  the  vassal 
was  service  in  war  {urvic*  d'hoslt),  the  obligation  to  appear  at 
his  lord's  courts  (jtisUlia),  money  payments  (oMxilui),  and 
homage.  The  "  Treatise  of  Tenures  says:  "  Homage  is  the 
most  nonorable  service  and  most  humble  service  of  reverence 
that  a  frank  tenant  may  do  to  his  lord,  for  when  the  tenant 
shall  make  homage  to  his  lord,  he  shall  be  ungirt  and  his 
bead  uncovered,  and  his  lord  shall  sit  and  the  teiunt  shall 
kned  before  him  on  both  his  knees  and  hold  his  hands  jointly 
together  between  the  hands  of  his  lord,  and  shall  say  this:  'I 
become  your  man  from  this  day  forward,  of  life  and  Itmb,  and 
of  earthly  worship,  and  unto  you  shall  be  true  and  faitbful. 
and  bear  you  faith  for  the  tenements  that  I  daim  to  hold  of 
yott,.  saving  the  faith  that  I  owe  to  our  sovereign  lord,  the 
long';  and  then  the  lord,  so  sitting,  shall  Idas  bim."  The  tie 
of  feudalism  was  thus  essentially  a  personal  tie  for  the  use  at 
land. 
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Feudalism  grew  up  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
century,  when  it  is  found  somewhat  fully  devel- 
oped in  Germany,  and  developing  in  the  adjacent 
cotmtries.  In  (Germany,  however,  the  difierent 
chie&  were  so  independent  that  a  centralized  feu- 
dalism never  appeared.  It  is  among  the  Normans, 
in  Gaul,  in  Ar^on,  through  lai^  portions  of 
Italy,  and,  after  the  Conquest,  in  England,  that 
we  find  its  fully  developed  and  centralized 
form. 

Here  all  land  is  held  as  belonging  to  the  king, 
representing  the  whole  people.  He  divides  the 
realm  among  his  barons,  to  rule  over  and  defend. 
For  this  they  pay  tribute  to  the  king 
and  receive  tribute  from  their  re- 
tainers or  vassals — the  tribute  in 
time  of  war  being  military  service. 
They  in  turn  divide  their  baronies 
among  the  lesser  nobility,  and  they  among  the 
freemen ,  each  paying  trihiute  to  his  superior.  The 
serfs,  finally,  hve  on  the  domain  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  (the  freeman) ,  ctiltivate  it,  and  have  certain 
rights  of  domicile  and  pasturage,  for  receipt  of 
which  thejr  pay  service  to  the  lord.  The  serf 
pays  no  tribute  to  the  king,  only  to  his  liege  lord; 
the  liege  lord  pays  to  his  superior,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  king.  This  is  the  feudal  idea  modified  in  his- 
tory in  a  thousand  ways  and  by  a  thousand 
special  grants  and  privileges.  The  basis  of  the 
whole  system  is  the  land  tenure,  which  is  "the 
sacramental  tie  of  all  public  relations." 

Once  developed,  however,  the  system  imme- 
diately began  to  change.  When  the  English  kings 
began  to  fight  in  France  it  became  more  conven- 
ient for  the  northern  barons  to  give  pavments  of 
money  instead  of  military  service;  and  the  king 
preferred  this,  since  it  enabled  him  to  hire  troops 
who  would  serve  him  more  unquestioningly. 
Gradually  the  system  of  paying  money  instead  of 
service  developed  into  the  nile.  Out  of  this 
came  Parliaments,  first  called  together  to  vote 
suppUes  for  the  king.  But  out  of  this  came  also 
other  institutions.  Under  feudalism  proper  the 
serf  paid  nothing  to  the  king  directly,  but  only 
to  his  superior  lord.  When  the  kmg  wanted 
money  it  occurred  to  his  councilors  that  he  might 

?!t  money  by  taxing  the  serf  as  well  as  the  loras. 
he  early  poll  taxes  were  resisted  (see  Pbasants' 
Rbvolt),  out  they  were  collected.  It  was  for- 
gotten or  ignored  that  the  serf  already  paid  the 
ung  ikrouffi  the  lord;  that  the  serf  onlv  paid  the 
lord  because  the  lord  paid  tne  king. 
The  lords  were  quite  wiUing  to  have 
the  serfs  pay  the  king  because  then 
they  could  claim  that  the  king  was 
paid,  and  keep  what  they  received  <u 
their  own.  This  developed  the  landlord  system 
of  England.  Hitherto  the  lords  had  ruled  their 
lands,  not  as  owners,  but  as  representatives  of  the 
king,  and  what  they  received  from  their  vassals 
they  paid  over  to  the  king,  at  least  in  part.  They 
now  claimed  to  own  the  land,  and  kept  the  tribute 
as  rent.  The  king,  they  said,  was  paid  through 
taxes.  Out  of  this  has  developed  modem  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  development  took 
this  simple  and  consciotis  form;  but  it  explains  a 
large  portion  of  what  actually  occurred.  Under 
feudalism  the  vassal  did  not  pay  both  tax  and 
rent.  His  rent  or  service  was  his  tax.  Says 
Rogers  ("Six  (Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,"  p. 
56):  "There  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  no 
rent  paid  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word." 
Such  conditions  have  lea  to  two  extreme  views 
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of  feudalism:  the  one  too  favorable,  the  other  too 
severe.  According  to  one  view,  to  which  con- 
servatives and  some  Socialists  are  inclined,  the 
laborer  under  feudalism  was  better  off  than  to- 
day. Every  man  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  a 
little  land,  with  perhaps  a  cottage  and  the  right 
of  pasturage  and  of  getting  fuel  in  the  manorial 
woods,  all  on  the  one  condition  of  paying  a  little 
service  or  work  to  his  lord.  Each  man  had  a 
place,  a  lowly  place  indeed — a  cottage,  rough  and 
dark,  with  few  comforts.  But  then  the  lord  did 
not  have  modem  comforts,  and  at  least  the  serf 
■was  sure  of  his  living  and  related  by  ties  often 
of  personal  regard  to  the  lord  on  whose  estate  he 
lived,  and  whom  he  could  occasionally  see  and 
know.  There  was  no  landless  class,  and  there  was 
not  the  modem  impersonal  "cash  nexus"  and 
freedom,  which  is  often  a  freedom  to  starve. 

The  other  view  to  which  liberals  and  individ- 
ualists  are  incUned,  goes  to  the  other  extreme. 
It  dwells  upon  the  rouzh  home  and  food  of  the 
medieval  serf,  above  aU  upon  his  oppression  by 
his  lend.  He  had  a  place,  it  is  true,  but  a  dog  s 
place  and  a  dog's  life.  How  vastly  better  off,  it 
18  said,  is  the  workingman  of  to-day.  Feudalism 
bas  gone.  Serfdom  disappears  in  England  after 
the  Peasants'  Rbvolt.  Feudal  tenures  were 
abolished  by  act  of  Parliament  in  England  in 
x66o;  in  Scotland  in  1747.  In  France  they  disap- 
peared in  the  Revolution  of  1 789 ;  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  in  the  Revolution  of  1848-50.  In  each 
country,  however,  the  system  had  long  been 
modified  by  political  and  social  changes.  A  feu- 
dal sjrstem  is  said  to  have  early  developed  in 
Oiina  and  Japan,  but  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
foimer  country  as  early  as  330  b.c,  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  Siang  Wang,  of  Tsin,  or 
Tsin-shi-Hwang-ti.  In  Japan,  it  endured  till 
187 1,  when  the  daimios  or  barons  surrendered 
tbor  lands  to  the  Mikado. 

nCHTB,  JOHAHH  GOTTLIEB:  German  phi- 
losopher; bom  at  Ranunenau,  Lusatia,  1763 ;  stud- 
ied theologv  and  philosophy  at  the  Universit;)r  of 
Jena.  On  leaving  college  he  earned  a  precarious 
support  as  an  itinerant  tutor.  In  1 791  he  became 
a  zealous  follower  of  Kant,  and  in  the  following 
year  wrote  bis  "Critique  of  All  Revelation, 
which  Kant  highly  commended.  For  a  time  be 
Uved  under  pecuniary  diflSculties,  but  in  1794 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Jena. 
He  soon  broke  loose  from  Kant,  whose  philosophy 
was  not  sufficiently  idealistic.  He  said  to  a 
friend,  "Kant  has  only  indicated  the  truth,  but 
neither  unfolded  nor  proved  it."  In  1799  a 
groundless  charge  of  atheism  removed  him  from 
the  college ;  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ber- 
lin. Six  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Erlangen.  It  was  here  that  his 
lamous  lectures  on  "The  Nature  of  the  Scholar" 
were  delivered.  Later  he  was  elected  rector  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  remained  tmtil 
his  death  in  1814. 

Pichte  imited  the  qualities  of  the  philosopher, 
the  prophet,  the  patriot,  and  the  saint.  The 
fundamental  notion  of  his  philosophy  is  the  reality 
of  the  eg[o,  which  posits  both  itself  and  the  non-ego. 
As  to  his  social  views,  the  following  quotations 
qteak  for  themselves : 

In  his  "Materials  for  the  Justification  of  the 

I  French  Revolution,"  he  writes:  "Property  can 
have  no  other  origin  than  labor.  Whosoever 
does  not  work  has  no  right  to  obtain  the  means 
of  existence  from   society."     In  1796  he  pro- 


claimed "the  right  to  property.'*  He  says  in  his ' 
"Principles  of  Natural  Right'^  "Whoso  has  not 
the  means  of  living  is  not  bound  to  recognize  or ' 
respect  the  property  of  others,  seeing  that,  as  re- 
gards him,  the  principles  of  the  social  contract ' 
have  been  violated.  Every  one  should  have  some 
property;  society  owes  to  all  the  means  of  work,  < 
and  all  should  work  in  order  to  live."  In  his 
book  on  "The  State  in  Accordance  with  Right"  ' 
("  Rechtstaat ")  he  foreshadows  a  collective  or-  ' 
ganization  which  would  realize  what  he  under- 
stands by  right:  "Labor  and  distribution  shottld 
be  collectively  organized ;  every  one  should  re- 
ceive for  a  fixt  amotmt  of  labor  a  fixt  amount  of 
capital  which  would  constitute  his  property,  ac- 
cording to  right.  Property  will  thus  be  made 
universal.  No  person  should  enjoy  superfluities 
as  long  as  anybody  lacks  necessaries ;  for  the  right 
of  property  in  objects  of  luxury  can  have  no  foun- 
dation until  each  citizen  has  his  share  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Farmers  and  laborers  shotild 
form  partnerships,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  with 
the  teut  possible  exertion.  The  essential  ideas 
of  the  socialism  of  to-day,  as  regards  both  the 
notion  of  right  and  its  realization,  are  contained 
in  embryo  in  the  foregoing  lines,  which  were  man- 
ifestly occasioned  by  Rousseau  and  the  eigh- 
teenth-centmy  philosophers,  tho  modified  bv  nis 
deep  and  pietistic  Christianity.  Among  Ficnte's 
works  may  be  mentioned:  The  Destination  of 
Man";  "The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar";  "The 
Nature  of  the  Scholar";  "The  Way  to  the 
Blessed  Life";  and  "The  Characteristics  of  the 
Present  ^^■"  His ' '  Rechtstaat ' '  was  translated 
by  A.  E.  Kroeger. 

FXNARCE,  THE  SCIEHCB  OF:  (from  medieval 
Latin,  finis,  an  end,  or  payment  in  settlement), 
is  correctly  used  in  economics  for  the  science  of 
the  raising,  administration,  and  expenditure  of 
the  revenues  of  a  nation,  state,  or  city.  The 
word  finance  is  popularly  but  incorrectly  used 
for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  money;  per- 
haps because,  in  the  United  States,  especiallv, 
questions  of  revenue  have  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  money. 

In  classic  times,  while  there  was  often  wise 
management  of  the  public  finances,  there  was 
little  development  of  theorv  or  principles  of 
finance.  The  work  of  Xenopnon  on  the  revenues 
of  Athens  was  simply  a  discussion  as  to  how  the 
city  might  derive  sufficient  revenue  from  its  own 
territory.  He  recommends  a  state 
^monopoly  of  silver  mining.  The 
Romans  developed  still  less  theory. 
The  first  modem  development  of  the 
science  was  by  the  German  cameralists  (q.  v.). 
These  often  gave  good,  practical  advice,  but  still 
with  little  system  or  theory.  From  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  school  of  the  mercantilists 
(q.  V.)  began  to  have  weight,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  school  of  the  physiocrats  (q.  v.).  The 
German  cameralists  discust  finance  laigely  as  a 
matter  of  the  management  of  domains  and  mo- 
nopolies. The  mercantilists  were  more  for  duties, 
customs,  and  bounties.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  physiocrats  we  have  the  development  of  the 
idea  01  the  imp6t  unique,  the  single  tax  on  land. 
Under  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers 
we  have  the  development  of  the  ideas 
of  free  trade  and  the  substitution  of 
other  taxes  for  customs  duties.  In 
the  development  of  the  modem  science  of  finance 
the  Germans  lead.    They  divide  the  science  into 
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three  parts:  i.  The  organization  of  the  financial 
economy;  2.  public  expenditure  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  may  be  made;  ^.  public  reve- 
nue and  the  sources  from  which  it  may  be  de- 
rived. The  ordinary  sources  of  revenues  are 
divided  into  three  kinds,  (i)  Prom  agricultural, 
industrial,  or  commercial  enterprises  (see  Na- 
tionalism; Municipalism;  Railroads;  Postal 
System;  Telegraph);  (2)  from'  fees;  (3)  from 
taxation  (q.  v.). 

In  the  conduct  of  a  State's  financial  system, 
Prof.  E.  J.  James  (article  "Finance,"  "Lalor's 
Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science")  finds  four  main 
systems :  i .  The  German,  where  all  public  offices 
are  filled  from  the  ranks  of  persons  who  have 
shown  their  fitness  by  prescribed  tests,  and  after 
a  period  of  probation  are  appointed  with  a  right 


to  the  office  and  a  salary  as  long  as  its  duties  are 
properly  performed.  2 .  The  French  system,  where 
the  salaried  officer,  tho  professionaUy  educated, 
may  be  removed  at  pleasure.  3.  The  American 
system,  in  which  the  salaried  officer  may  be  re- 
moved for  political  reasons  without  any  question 
of  fitness.  4.  The  voluntary  system,  where  offices 
are  filled  by  those  able  and  willing  to  act  with- 
out salary.  Professor  James  considers  the  Ger- 
man system,  tho  nominally  the  most  e^>ensive, 
in  reality  the  cheapest  and.  the  best.  (See  Tax- 
ation.) 

RspBRXMCBs:  Adolph  Wasner's  Finmuwissnisekaft  (1877- 
1882) :  C.  P.  Bastable's Public  Financt  ( 1891);  T.  G.  Bowles's 
Naiionai  Financw  (London,  X904);  H.C.Adams's  Financm 
(1899):  D.  R.  Dewey's  Financial  History  of  Ik*  U.  S. 
11903):  A.  D.  NoyesB  Thirty  Ytan  of  Amtriam  Fmomm 
(190J).    (See  also  TAZAnoM.) 
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Year 


Revenue 


Expenditun 


Year 


Debt 


Funded 


Total  in 

United  States 

currency 


Rates  of 
interest 

Ptretnt 


Argentina 

Australasia: 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Austria- Hungary . . . . 

Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

B^ivia 

BmsU 

British  colonies,  not 
elaewbeie  specified. 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Central  America: 

CosU  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras. 

Nicaragua 

San  Salvador 

ChUe 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

Prance 

Algeria 

Tunis 

French  colonies, 
not  elsewhere 
specified 

French  Bast  Indies. 

German  Bmpiie 

German  States 

German  colonies.. . 

Greece 

Haiti 

India,  British 

Italy 

Ja^an. 

Formosa 

Korea 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Pern 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Rusda 


■190X 

*l90»-3 
•1901-3 

••lOOJ-S 

"1903 


"1902 


'190  J-j 
'•1903 
•190s 


•1901-3 

*I909 
•t90> 
•I90I 
•190a 
•1901 

•1901 

»i9oa 

•190  i-j 

*S90X 

*I90» 
•1901 

'190a 
*i9oa 
•190 1 


••1901-8 
l>i9oa 

•1901 
•190X— a 
''190  J-j 

''1903 
"1901—2 

^1902 
•1903-3 
*i9oi-a 
•1901-3 

••1903 

•1901-2 
•1901 
''1903 

•1901-a 
''1903 

1898-99 

•190X 

•1901— a 

•1901-a 

•190a 


$63,733,000 

140,755.000 

31,376,000 

7S-896.0OO 

350.509,000 

330,673,000 

131,657,000 

3,614.000 

137,295,000 

131.885,000 

18,917,000 

•58.051,000 


3,830,000 
3,046,000 
1.373.000 
3,403.000 
3,381,000 
38,684,000 

63,710,000 
18,791.000 
30,306,000 
5,308,000 
60,05  1,000 
35,555.000 

695,276,000 

'  10,899.000 

6,158,000 


•*  17.100,000 
'  13,037.000 

49S.853.OOO 

'904,287,000 

^3.327,000 

14,664.000 

'7,337,000 

371,531.000 

375,000.000 

133,039000 

9,844,000 

S.362,000 

39.171.000 
61.526,000 
61,934.000 
37,000,000 
11.007.000 

•7.300,000 

7.533.000 

57,336,000 

43,114,000 

1,101,107,000 


S6o,757,ooo 

142,148,000 

30,241,000 

75396.000 

350,424,000 

221,649,000 

116,500.000 

3.663,000 

99,366.000 

117,381.000 

18,853,000 

•50,759,000 


3,812,000 
3,169,000 
1,264,000 
3,393,000 
3,274,000 
44,001,000 

7 1,896,000 

19.515,000 

20.793,000 

4,540.000 

56,5  IT.OOO 

24,993,000 

695,250.000 

^  10.496,000 

6,481,000 


•*  17,100,000 
'  12,031,000 

553. 233.000 

*  902,990,000 

'•2,237,000 

14,337.000 

■7.341.000 

346.440,000 

356,492,000 

133,895,000 

9,643,000 

5,361,000 

27,810.000 
61,468,000 
66,750,000 
37,259,000 
11,007.000 

^7,300.000 

7,016,000 

62,170,000 

38,906,000 

1,116,095,000 


1902 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 
1901 
1903 

1903—3 
1903 
1903 


1903 
1903 
1903 
I903T3 
1903 
1903 

190a 


£ 

£ 

Crowns. .. 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Francs.... 
Bolivianos 
£ 


rrana 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 


Kroner. 
Sucres,. . 


Francs. 
Francs.. 


1903 
1903 


Marks.. 
Maria.. 


1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 


Francs.. 
« 


Lire. 
Yen. 


190a 
1903 


$ 

Florins. 


1903 
1903 

1903 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 


Kroner. 
£ 


Rubles. 


RuUes. 


■  477,888,035 

212,028,414 

55  899,019 

5,359,336,917 

3,626,180,223 

4,449,360.000 

3,778,051,351 
*6,S51,83i 
42,423,817 

73,906,192 
'333,463,000 
■371,839,090 


3,185,350 
1,749,704 

•  19,688,353 

364,665 
{•) 

•  17,013,580 

13S,99».96o 


k  176,337,350 

8,534,560 

103,896,100 

134,183,784 

39,335,099,639 
157,688,000 


*479.765,36s 

1.084,605,444 
375.439.136 

1,107,404.025 
739.030,208 

1,038.585,000 

544,053,979 

6,180,603 

540,693,936 

368,763,135 

62,428,200 

271,829.090 


14,603,556 

12,142,334 

96.249,771 

5,590.636 

3,696,472 

107,394,151 

613,140,000 

'66,033,849 

5,746.638 

"500.743.871 

25,897,377 

5.856,706,403 
30,433,784 


3,811,517,700 
11,346,400,100 


608,849,400 
3,687,631,000 


7 15,000,000 
13,567,964 

'307,768,012 

*  12,6x5,394,000 

502,336,140 


159.787,136 
37,961,349 

,102,005,139 
r  2,560.605,000 
261,857.143 


175,353.345 
1,137,116,676 


175.945.345 
463,150,904 


262,598,341 
•3,034,936 


3:3,500,000 

*  153,708,44s 

1.338.339.384 

'6,629,246.086 


7o,37«,}SS 
"11,333,805 

16,737,500 

33,159,700 

819,886,580 

373.774,501 

3,414.061,734 


4»-6 

3  -  S 
3-5 

3  -  Si 
3-4 

3j-S 

4-5 
4-6 

5  -  6 
»t-  S 


S  -to 
4-6 

4-8 

s»-s 

3-4| 
3-3* 

3-3* 

3 


3-3* 
3-4 

5-6 

3-4* 

3  -  S 

4  -  S 


»*-3 

3   -  3* 
3-4* 


3-4* 
4  -  S 
3  -  S 
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Fire  Department! 


Finances  of  thb  yfoKLD—Comtiiuud 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditnie 

Year 

Debt 

COUNTRT 

Funded 

ToUlin 

United  SUtes 

currency 

Rates  of 
interest 

Percnt 

Santo  Domingo 

ServU 

>•  1903-3 
•1903 

'>i903-3 
•1903 

•1901 

•1903 

'•I897-8 

•1903-3 

•1905 
•1903 
•1903 
•1903 

1.910.000 

13.619.000 

13.833,000 

I9'.o77,ooo 

49.713.000 

30.691.000 

81.450.000 

737.536.000 

697,101.000 

15.336,000 

16.703.000 

4.818,000 

I.733.0O0 

14.086,000 

13,640.000 

187.846.000 

49.S93.ooo 

30.563.000 

81.089.000 

897.790.000 

730.105,000 
14.363.000 
15.033,000 
5.036.0O0 

1903 
1903 

J903 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1905 
1904 
1903 
1903 

£ 

•3.885.350 
418.685.093 

••10.680.777.056 

••^  346.693.044 

••  90.158,376 

139,510. 187 

*<  695.645.763 

895.158.340 

36.319,449 
80,806.333 

3.o6i,3'89.973 

9».833.33« 

17.400.567 

733.135.400 

3.885.166.333 

-989.866.773 

6.000.000 

137.363.837 

49.33S.647 

'h-  4 

Francs. 

Peaetas.'.'.! 

Francs 

£  TurUsb . 

Sum     

Spain 

4-5 

3  —  4 

Switwriand 

TnrlcRy 

1     »* 

Onited  Kingdom 

$ 

Philippine  Islands. 
UruRuav 

$ 

Pesos  

BoUvais... 

101.94s.979 
"143.383.716 

3i-S 

Venecada 

Total 

7.903.966.000 

8,060,638,000 

43,698.039.541 

*  For  latest  figures,  see  under  the  principal  countries. 

*  Actual  receipts  and  expenditures, 
b  Budget  estimate. 

•  Prom  and  on  account  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

'  Local  budget  only,  exclusive  of  subsidies  and  other  expenditoies  of  home  government  in  interests  of  cdony. 

•  Estimated. 

'  Exclusive  of  transfers  from  the  imperial  treasury,  appearing  in  the  budget  of  the  empire, 

s  Exclusive  of  contributions  to  imperial  treasu3*y.  appealing  in  bud^t  of  Empire, 

a  Exclusive  of  subventions  paid  by  the  imperial  government  to  the  extent  of  $6,443,000. 

'  Largely  in  depreciated  paper. 

)  Of  which  f54.347.834  constituted  the  intenial  debt, 

k  External  debt. 

I  Exclusive  of  the  East  Rumelian  tribute  of  3.95  i.ooo  francs  per  year,  for  which  no  capital  value  has  yet  been  fixt. 
•■  Net  gross  debt  June  30.  1903.  8366.358,477.  of  which  $139,393,036  was  not  funded.     Against  gross  debt  there  were 
$94,599,387  of  assets.  $50,874,000  constituting  sinking-fund. 

"  Including  arrears  of  interest  amounting  to  jC  14,389^83. 

«  Converted  into  securities  of  the  Salvador  Railway  Company  in  consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  ^£34,000. 

p  Total  gross  debt,  against  which  assets  amounting  to  $37,963,901  were  held  by  the  treasury. 

1  A^nst  which  reserve  funds  amounting  to  $40,331,000  were  held  in  be«nning  of  1903 


Of  this  total,  1,161.913,883  rupees  represent  the  permanent  debt  in  India,  and  1(130,307,090  the  permanent  debt  in 
England. 

*  Against  this  total  the  treasury  held  bonds  and  securities  valued  at  166.039.000  lire,  making  the  net  debt— $3,538,- 
559.000. 

•  Of  which  jCi, 116,686  were  arrears  guaimnty  payments  due  Paraguayan  Central  Railway, 

V  There  are  bendes  outstanding  the  debts  due  to  Brazil,  9,876,500  pesos,  and  to  Argentina,  13,393,600  pesos. 

'  The  foreign  debt,  amounting  to  ^£3 1,579,080,  exclusive  of  arrears  of  interest  of  ;£33.998,65i.  was  assumed  in  1890  by  the 
GTBce-Donohue  Company  on  concession  m  the  railways,  and  certain  rights  over  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands  in  Peru  for 
aixty-six  years. 

'  Of  which  £*  1.568,645  are  reported  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 


r  Of  which  ^,049. 5  33.636  was  in  gold  rubles  or  in  terms  of  foreign  currency,  and  ^.570,733.450  rubles  in  terms  of  Russian 
euTrency.  This  total  does  not  include  about  550.000.000  rubles  of  credit  notes  in  circulation,  more  than  fully  covered  by  the 
metallic  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Russia. 

•  Secured  by  customs  duties  and  specially  assigned  revenues,  the  collection  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  Santo  Domingo 
Improrvement  Company,  of  New  York. 

••Of  which  9,664.484,956  pesetas  were  classed  as  "internal"  debt. 

**  PtacticaDy  all  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  construction  of  railways, 

••  Total  liabilities  of  the  Federation,  exclusive  of  the  railway  debt. 

•4  Represents  the  funded  debt  raoper  and  the  estimated  capital  liability  in  respect  to  terminable  annuities. 

••  The  item  in  the  column  "Funded  debt"  is  total  interest-bearing  debt  c£  United  States. 

"  External  debt,  including  arrears. 


FIRE  DEPARTHElfTS:  The  earliest  fire  com- 
panies were  composed  of  volunteers,  tho  some- 
times inducements  to  join  were  held  out  by 
escempting  them  from  jury  duty.  They  were  some- 
times like  social  and  sometimes  political  clubs. 

FntB  OsPASTinim  or  Tin  Lakobst  Citibs.  U.  S.  (1903) 


CiTT 

Paid 

File- 
men 

Bn. 
gines 

Property 

Loss  from 

Fires 

Expendi- 
ture 
1904 

New  York,  N.Y 

PhiSSdfphia,'i>a.'. '.!!'. 

St.  Louis,  Ho 

Boston,  Uass. 

Bahimore,  If  d 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Bufialo,  ff.  Y 

San  Fiandsco,  Cal. . . 
Pittsburg.  Pa 

3.SS9 

1,397 

854 

Wi 

444 
434 
S70 
647 
451 

170 

"d 

11 
34 
33 

11 
36 

$7,083,439 
3,063,931 
3.336,538 

T. 303,939 

'67o!6i5 
834,063 
933.340 
1.311.816 
553.3M 

$6,438.4>6 
1,878,308 

'ii::5'o^' 
1,333.087 
548,550 
606,071 
751,300 
743,603 
599-803 

In  New  York,  the  firemen  became  a  power  in  ward 
politics.  The  paid  fire  department  of  New  York 
City  was  organized  May  4,  1865.  Since  then  the 
system  has  spread  to  all  the  large  cities  and  at- 
tained remarkable  efficiency,  organized  usually 
under  fire  commissioners.  Fires  are  much  more 
frequent  in  America  than  in  Europe,  because  of 
poorly  constructed  houses  and  lack  of  construc- 
tion laws  in  America.  This,  however,  is  being 
changed.  Partly  as  a  resuU,  the  American  fire 
departments  are  generally  tiiought  to  be  niuch 
more  eflBciently  developea. 

In  London,  the  force  of  the  fire-brigade  is  i  ,3 13, 
men  and  ofBcers ;  land-engines,  8  2 ;  fire-floats,  tugs, 
etc.,  15;  expenditure  (1904-5),  £247,974.  The 
fire-brigade  of  Berlin  had  a  total  strength  of  847 
men  and  ofiicers  in  1900;  10  steam-engines,  18 
hand-engines,  etc.;  expenditure,  1,661,611  marks. 
That  of  Hamburg,  551  men  and  officers,  32  steam- 
engines,  8  gas-engines,  11  hand-engines;  expendi- 
ture, i,a64,83omks.  TheforoeofViennaamounted 
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to  461  men  and  officers,  7  steam-engines,  30  gas- 
engines.  Besides  the  professionals  Vienna  has  a 
voluntary  force  of  1,028  men,  with  engines  and 
apparatus  of  their  own;  expenditure  for  both, 
1.326,^23  kronen.  Germany  has  50  professional 
fire-bngades.  The  fire-fighting  forces  of  Ger- 
many have  formed  a  union  which  consisted  in 
1898  of  over  26,061  brigades  with  1,4^1,123  men. 
Austria  has  a  similar  union  numbering  in  1901 
9,849  brigades,  mostly  voluntary,  with  441,925 
men.  The  fire-brigade  of  Paris  consisted  in  1900 
of  1 ,753  men  and  officers ;  it  had  25  steam-engines, 
etc.;  expenditure,  2,620,727  francs. 

FIRE-DRILLS:  It  is  usually  assumed  that 
where  fife-extinguishing  apparatus  has  been  in- 
stalled in  a  building  and  fire-escapes  provided, 
everything  necessary  for  a  fine  emergency  has 
been  arranged  for. 

Experience  does  not  bear  out  this  assumption. 
People  not  being  accustomed  to  them,  are  afraid 
to  use  them  at  the  critical  time,  or  if  many  try 
to  use  them  at  the  same  time,  get  jammed  on 
them  and  injured. 

The  only  way  that  these  results  can  be  obtained 
in  the  case  of  nre  appurtenances  is  through  an  oc- 
casional fire-drill.  The  effectiveness  of  this  in- 
stitution has  long  been  proven  in  the  public 
schools.  Boys  drilled  in  it  are  now  men,  and, 
appreciating  the  soundness  of  its  principles,  are 
putting  it  mto  effect  in  factories  and  in  other 
places  where  people  congregate  for  any  length  of 
time. 

A  fire-drill  is  now  considered  an  essential  part 
of  every  up-to-date,  well-organized  business  en- 
terprise. It  is  recommended  by  the  city  fire 
departments  in  order  that  the  firemen  on  their 
arrival  may  give  their  immediate  attention  to 
putting  out  fire  and  preserving  property  instead 
of  to  saving  lives. 

For  the  working  of  Fire-drills,  address  H.  F.  J. 
Porter,  Industrial  Engineer,  i  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

FIRE  nrSURANCB.  See  Insurancb. 

FISHERIES:  A  system  of  profit-sharing  was 
introduced  into  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  of 
the  United  States  about  1730. 

When  a  ship  was  built  the  builders  would  take 
shares  in  it — painter,  sail-maker,  rigger,  captain, 
and  all  who  were  to  man  it.  The  ship  was  divided 
into  si.xty-four  shares.  The  builder  would  take  a 
large  part,  the  captain  and  mate  each  one  share  or 
one  half  share,  and  so  on  down  through  the  entire 
crew.  The  chief  owner  was  known  as  "the 
ship's  husband."  He  determined  the  plans  of 
the  voyage.  In  fisheries,  a  ship  would  be  held 
in  five  shares.  The  owner  held  two  fifths  and 
the  crew  (captain,  mates,  and  men;  held  three 
fifths.  Profits  were  divided  among  these  con- 
joint owners  according  to  the  shares  held.  The 
owner  kept  the  ship  in  repairs  and  the  whole 
company  paid  the  expenses.  This  custom  has 
only  in  small  part  been  kept  up — longest  in  the 
Maine  fishing  smacks.  To-day  the  fishers  are 
poorly  paid,  and  for  the  most  part  work  for  whole- 
sale dealers. 

This  change  in  fisheries  has  destroyed  its  ro- 
mance. That  is  bad  enough,  but  the  indirect 
loss  of  having  a  considerably  smaller  number  of 
competent  seamen  to  recruit  our  navy  from,  is 
more  serious,  and  affects  the  whole  country. 


Unitbd  Statu 
(Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.) 


Sbctiohs 


South  Atlantic  States  (1909) . 

Gulf  States  (1901) 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (1904). 
New  England  States  (1901) . . 

Great  Lakes  (1903) 

Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries 

(1903) 

Hmor  Interior  Waters  (chiefly  for 

tooo.  1901.  and  1903) 

Padfic Coast SUtes  (1004).. . 
Alaska  Territory  (190s) , 

Total 


u 


516 

714 
3.S83 
1.479 

306 


ai6 
170 


6.910 


hi 

«•  o 

a,     a 


S3>4S> 
18.039 
Sj.'ioj 
39.»SO 
9.333 

«3.S77 

S.49' 
19.638 
10,866 


>>9.5S9 


>  a" 


$3,839,633 

t  .494. 196 
•963.976 

t3.4o6.*S4 
a.745.Soi 

1,841.168 

4SS.9>» 

6,680.866 
7.330.334 


l$6,7»7.»77 


The  total  capital  invested  is  $88,349,563. 

Grbat  Britain 
(Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  1903.) 


Regular 

fisher- 
men 
em- 
ployed 

Fisher- 
men 
occa- 
sionally 

em- 
ployed 

FUh- 

ing 

boats 

Value  of 
products 

England  and  Wales 

34.3 '8 

S9.064 

8.744 

637 

S30 

8..J3 

10.487 

17.079 

340 

»93 

9.<3i 
■0.381 

6,331 

jC7.5o3.;6« 

3,719.810 

393.630 

Ireland 

Channel  Islands. . . . 

Total 

73.>93 

36.131 

>S.933 

;ClO,6 16,308 

Fish  imported  were  valued  at  £3,334,401. 

Othbr  Countribs 

In  Germany  (18^5),  32,199  persons  were  em- 
I>loyed  in  fisheries;  in  France  (1905),  20,272  men 
(in  cod  and  herring  fisheries) ;  Italy  (1905)  94,684 
men  in  34,264  boats;  Spain,  14,700  men;  Norway, 
93,169  men;  Holland,  30,141  men. 

FLOWER,  BENTAMUr  ORANGE:  American 

editor  and  author;  bom  at  Albion,  111.,  1858 ;  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  and  Kentucky  University. 
Until  1880  he  edited  The  American  Sentinel  at 
Albion,  111.,  and  then  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
established  The  American  Spectator.  In  1889  he 
founded  The  Arena,  of  which  he  was  editor  tmtil 
1896.  For  a  short  time  he  edited  The  New  Tim* 
in  Chicago,  and  later  The  Coming  Age  until  that 
magazine  was  merged  into  The  Arena,  of  which 
he  (1904)  became  sole  editor.  A  firm  bdiever  in 
pure  democracy,  he  holds  that  the  most  impor- 
tant immediate  step  is  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
itiative, referendum,  and  right  of  recall.  He  also 
favors  proportional  representation  and  direct 
primaries,  believes  in  public  ownership  of  all 
natural  monopolies,  and  holds  that  the  single  tax 
would  do  much  toward  establishing  equality  of 
rights  and  opportunities.  In  view  of  the  great 
inequalities  of  wealth  he  believes  that  a  {graduated 
income  tax  and  an  inheritance  tax  should  be  in- 
troduced for  a  term  of  years,  as  an  equalizing 
factor.  He  is  the  author  of :  "  Lessons  Learned 
from  Other  Lives"  (1891);  "Civilization's  In- 
ferno" (1893);  "The  New  Time,  Essays  on  Social 
Problems'*  (1894) ;  "  Whittier,  Prophet,  Seer,  and 
Man"    (1895);   "The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas 
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More"  (i8p6);  "Persons,  Places,  and  Ideas" 
(1896);  and  "How  England  Averted  a  Revolu- 
tion of  Force"  (1901),  etc.  Address:  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

FLihtSCHBDI,  MICHAEL:  German  social  re- 
former; bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1844. 
Prom  i860  to  1867  he  worked  in  banks  in  Frank- 
fort. Berlin,  and  Paris.  In  1867  he  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  an  importer,  manu- 
facturer, and  inventor — ^first  in  New  York,  and 
from  1870-72  in  Virginia.  In  18^3  he  returned 
to  Germany,  first  engaged  in  a  journalistic  en- 
terprise (The  American  rJews) ,  and  in  1873  ptir- 
chased  the  Gaggenau  Iron  Works,  which  he  con- 
dticted  for  fifteen  years  with  great  success.  He 
introduced  new  industries  into  Germany,  and  at 
one  time  he  had  taken  out  over  one  hundred 
patents.  In  1883  he  began  to  devote  a  part  of 
his  time  to  social  reform.  In  1884  his  first  book, 
"Anf  Friedlichem  Wage,"  appeared.  In  1886  he 
published  "Deutschl^d  in  100  Tahren,"  a  pre- 
cursor of  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward,"  and 
the  flood  of  similar  writings  following  in  its  wake. 
In  1889  he  completed  and  soon  published  "Der 
Einzige  Rettimgsweg,"  and  in  1890  he  wrote  in 
English,  "Rent,  Interest,  and  Wages,"  which  ap- 
pealed in  London  in  1891.     In  1804  he  published 

Bausteine  fur  Social  Reform.  In  1893  he 
went  to  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  to  assist  m  the 
foundation  of  a  cooperative  colony  on  land  na- 
tionalization principles.  Tho  a  follower  of  Henry 
George  in  the  general  idea  that  common  land 
ownership  is  the  foundation-stone  of  social  re- 
form, Flurscheim  difiers  from  him  in  most  other 
theories,  and  also  in  regard  to  George's  proposal 
of  the  single  tax,  which  he  calls  confiscation.  He 
jnefers  fim  land  nationalization,  with  compensa- 
tion of  landowners.  He  considers  his  most  im- 
portant discovery  is  his  crisis  theory.  It  was  in 
1888  that  he  completed  this  theory.  He  holds 
that  the  cause  of  commercial  depression,  of  scar- 
city erf  work — in  fact,  of  the  modem  social  prob- 
lern — is  that  the  very'  rich  neither  consume  the 
total  of  their  incomes  nor  do  they  invest  a  great 
paxt  of  their  savings  in  products  of  work  (ma- 
c^hines,  hotises,  steamers,  etc.).  They  mostly  in- 
vest in  spurious  capital,  consisting  of  nothing  but 
tribute  claims  that  give  no  opportunity  for  work, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  increasing  the  debts  of 
the  people,  keep  back  their  purchasmg  power,  and 
thus  prevent  this  power  from  keeping  pace  with 
the  increasing  productive  power  of  the  world, 
without  which  it  must  be  impossible  to  keep  at 
work  all  producers,  for  we  cannot  produce  if  we 
do  not  consume. 

This  spurious  capital,  these  tribute  claims,  have 
their  foundation  mainly  in  private  land  owner- 
ship ;  for  rent  is  the  mother  of  interest  and  com- 
pound interest.  As  long  as  capital  can  invest  in 
umd  and  thus  obtain  rent,  it  will  claim  interest, 
wherever  otherwise  invested.  When  capital  can 
no  more  purchase  rent,  it  will  be  offered  free  of 
interest  (of  interest  proper — i.  e.,  of  interest  less 
ride  premium)  to  labor,  as  the  production  of  cap- 
ital, when  imhampered  by  the  effects  of  private 
land  ownership,  will  exceed  the  demand,  and  all 
who  save  for  a  rainy  day  and  for  old  age  will  be 
|;Iad  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  having  their  sav- 
ings preserved  intact  for  toe  day  when  they  need 
them. 

Otfe  other  reform  he  proposed  lately,  which, 
tho  he  does  not  think  it  a  fundamental  one,  he 
judges  of  great  importance.     This  is  the  nation- 


alization of  commerce,  the  doing  away  with  all 
middlemen,  and  effecting  direct  exchange  of 
products  through  a  State  department,  that  mo- 
nopolizes it  just  as  letter  deUvery  is  monopoli^l 
by  another  department.  He  desires  to  restrict 
individualism  to  production  where  competition  is 
a  stimulating  element,  whereas  it  only  produces 
waste  in  distribution.  This  system  would  allow 
the  introduction  of  another  reform  which  is  possi- 
ble in  this  way — a  money  reform.  Exchange 
could  take  place  through  warrants  issued  by  the 
commercial  department,  or  checks  drawn  on  the 
same,  which  warrants  are  redeemable  only  in 
goods  or  services.  Metal  money  would  become 
unnecessary  or  could  be  restricteid  to  small  coins. 
He  has  introduced  the  above  three  reform  prin- 
ciples into  the  by-laws  of  the  Mexican  colony, 
Preeland — i.  e..  common  land  ownership,  monopo- 
lization of  commerce  (distribution)  by  the  com- 
munity, and  warrant  money. 

FOLKS,  HOMER:  Secretaiy  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York.  Was  bom 
Feb.  18,  1867,  at  Hanover,  Mich.  Graduated 
from  Albion  College  in  1889,  from  Harvard  in 
1890.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  from  1890-93,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
A^ociation  of  New  York  in  Feb.,  1893,  which 
position  he  has  held  continuously  since  with  the 
exception  of  three  years — 1901-4 — when  be  was 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York 
City.  He  has  been  on  numerous  committees, 
both  for  the  state,  city,  and  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment. Author:  "A  History  of  the  Care  of  Desti- 
tute, Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children  in  the 
U.  S."  (1902);  "Family  Life  for  Delinquent 
Children ''  (1893) ;  "Reform  and  Public  Charities  " 
(i8p5);  "Problems  in  the  Administration  of  Mu- 
nicipal Charities"  (ipoi);  and  other  papers  on 
similar  topics.  Address:  105  East  "Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York, 
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FOOD  VALUES:  The  science  of  nutrition,  tho 
a  comparatively  new  science,  has  recently  made 
rapid  progress.  The  chemical  standards  of  nu- 
trition have  been  mainly  investigated  by  Profess- 
or Voit  and  others  in  Germany,  by  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  in  England,  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Edward  Atkinson,  and 
now  to  a  large  extent  and  very  effectually  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
Statistics  of  the  nutritive  values  of  food  have  been 
clearly  presented  by  Professor  Atwater  and 
others. 

The  animal  body  is  a  living  machine,  and, 
like  any  machine,  needs  fuel — i.  e.,  food — to 
enable  it  to  work,  and  also,  as  a  machine  does  not, 
it  needs  fuel  to  keep  it  alive  even  without  work. 
About  one  third  of  the  food  eaten  goes  to  main- 
tain life.  The  main  nutriments  of  the  body  are 
protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates,  mineral  matter 
and  water.  What  is  called  protein  forms  tissue 
(muscles,  tendon,  fat,  etc.),  and  serves  as  fuel. 
Fats  form  fatty  tissue  and  serve  as  fuel.  Car- 
bohydrates are  transformed  into  fat,  and  serve 
as  fuel.  Water  forms  60  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  and  is  an  important  constituent 
of  food.  Mineral  matters  form  only  ^  or  6  per 
cent  of  the  body  by  weight,  but  are  raiportant. 
The  standard  of  nutrition  for  a  man  at  active 
but  not  excessive  work  is  700  grams  of  actual  nu- 
tritive and  digestible  material  free  of  water,  450 
<i  carbohydrates  or  starch,  150  of  fats,  150  of 
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protein,  with  such  mineral  ingredients  as  will  be 
found  in  any  miscellaneous  dietary  in  sufficient 
measure.  These  elements  will  yield  3,32°  cal- 
ories, the  calory  being  the  amount  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  one  kilo  or  i  ,000  grams  of  water  1°  C. 
In  order  to  make  allowances  for  inevitable  waste, 
we  may  safely  adopt  4,000  calories -as  the  average 
units  of  nutntion  tor  a  man  at  active  but  not  ex- 
cessive work  for  one  day;  »,7oo  calories  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  enough  to  nourish  a  man  at  seden- 
tary employment.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture, "  Farmers'  Bulletin  142'  (1902), pub- 
lishes the  following  table  of  food  values: 
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1.730 
1.730 
1.730 

1.730 
1,860 
1.840 
1,750 
1,860 
1,80a 
1,630 

i,8ao 
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The  department  also  makes  the  following 
statements  of  food  values.    ("Year  Book,  1903  "): 

rOODS  GROUPBD  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  VALUE  AS 
A   SOURCB   OP    BNBRGY    OR    FUEL 

Cheap. — Furnishing  more  than  1,900  calories 
energy  for  ten  cents  at  ordinary  prices:  All 
cereal  products;  sugars,  starches,  etc. ;  lard;  dried 
beans  and  peas ;  cheap  fat  cuts  of  meat,  such  as 
beef,  plate  and  brisket,  and  mutton  neck,  fat  salt 
pork  and  bacon ;  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Medium. — Furnishing  800  to  1,900  calories  en- 
ergy for  ten  cents  at  ordinary  prices :  Such  cuts  of 
meat  as  beef  flank,  neck,  shank,  and  shoulder, 
veal  flank  and  knuckle,  mutton  chuck,  rib,  and 
loin,  and  the  cuts  of  pork  with  the  exception  of 
bacon  and  fat  salt  pork ;  such  vegetables  as  green 
peas  and  beans,  parsnips,  beets,  and_  turnips; 
dried  fruits ;  butter,  cream,  condensed  milk,  whole 
and  skimmed  milk;  salt  mackerel;  a  few  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  and  grapes. 

Expensive. — Furnishing  less  than  800  calories 
energy  for  ten  cents  at  ordinary  prices :  The  leaner 
and  the  more  expensive  cuts  of  meat,  such  as 
beef  chuck,  rib,  round,  and  loin,  mutton  leg  and 
most  cuts  of  veal ;  chicken  and  turkey ;  eggs,  when 
costing  over  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen ;  fresh  and 
preserved  fish  and  shellfish;  green  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
cekry,  greens,  etc.;  fresh  fruits,  except  those 
enumerated  above ;  canned  vegetables  and  fruits. 

(Concerning  the  food  eaten  by  different  nation- 
alities, Mulhall  ("Dictionary  of  Statistics")  gives 
the  following  table,  except  that  the  fieures  for  Aus- 
tralasia are  taken  from  Coglan's  "Year  Book  ": 
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This  question  of  food  has  a  very  direct  and 
practical  bearing  on  wages  and  productivity. 
Workmen  ill  paid  are  ill  fed,  and  workmen  ill  fed 
cannot  do  work  equally  valuable  to  the  work  of 
well-fed  men.  European  manufacturers  con- 
tinually marvel  that  American  producers  (e.  g., 
in  the  steel  mills)  can  sell  their  produce  so  cheaply 
and  yet  pay  such  high  wages.  But  as  proven  in 
Schoenhof's  "Economy  of  High  Wages,"  high 
wages  are  really  cheap  wages,  because  the  Up- 
grade workman  produces  so  much  more.  And 
a  laige  part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  he  is 
better  fed.  The  well-fed  workman  has-  in  the 
first  place  more  vital  power  and  endurance; 
and  secondly,  he  has  better  quality  of  brawn  and 
mind;  he  works  less  on  a  strain  and  nervous 
stimulus.  His  hand  is  steadier,  his  eye  clearer, 
his  brain  more  alert.  He  needs  less  minute  di- 
rection and  overseeing,  which  is  expensive  and 
rarely  satisfactory.  He  needs  also  less  stimu- 
lants, so  much  so  that  many  temperance  experts 
declare  that  good  food  is  one  of  the  best  cures  for 
the  liquor  habit.  That  American  skilled  work- 
men drink  less  beer  and  any  alcoholic  drink  than 
their  English  or  European  competitors  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  reasons  for  their  higher  productiv- 
ity. All  this  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  food.  A  few 
English  manufacturers  (among  them  Cham- 
berkin  of  Birmingham^  have  within  recent  years 
voluntarily  raised  their  wages,  being  convmced 
that  they  would  be  more  than  repaid  in  in- 
crease of  production.  (See  Production  ;  Pricbs  ; 
Wages.) 

RBrBRBNCss: 


W.  G.  Thompson,  PractiaU  Dietetics  (1901); 

.-    _,   ,1007);  Various  Farmers* 

BuUelita  of   V.  S.  Dtpartmna  «f  Agrictibttre,  especially 


Howell's  i4ii  Americati   text-book  of  PkytMogy   (1897;. 
Chittenden.  Nutrition  of  Man   (looj);  Varioiu  Farmers' 


No.  149.  by  Professor  Atwater  (1909). 

FOREIGH  BORH.    See  Population. 

FORESTRY:  Practical  forestry,  tho  com- 
paratively new  to  America,  is,  historically,  quite 
old.  In  earliest  times  the  forest  was  reserved  for 
the  game  it  contained,  and  was  closed  to  the 
poorer  people.  In  this  era,  when  a  man's  life  was 
worth  less  than  that  of  the  hare  which  he  at- 
tempted to  trap,  forest  reservation  was  exceed- 
ingly impopidar,  and  the  feeling  is  even  now 
not  altogether  outgrowq,i  ,;e(j  uy  ■vJ^^,'v/-].  i>^ 
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China,  of  all  the  great  nations,  has  wholly  neg- 
lected its  forests,  and  as  a  consequence  suffers 
more  from  the  effects  of  deforestation  than  any 
other  country.  The  great  floods  which  annually 
roll  down  the  Yang-tse  cany  destruction  in  their 
path  and  cause  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives. 
These  floods  are  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  the 
watersheds  are  absolutely  treeless.  Germany, 
Prance,  and  Switzerl^d  have  brought  fbrestry  to 
its  highest  development,  and  these  uiree  countries 
derive  a  large  revenue  from  the  administration  of 
their  forest  estates.  Forestry  was  practised  in 
Italy  long  before  Milton's  time,  because  his  fa- 
mous line  "thick  as  leaves  in  Vallarabrosa,"  re- 
ferred to  a  planted  forest — the  work  of  Italian 
monks. 

Forestry  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the 
great  strides  which  it  has  made  in  the  last  few 
years,  is  still  very  much  in  its  infancy.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  colonies  the  value  of  the  forests 
-was  at  first  recognized,  and  the  colonial  governors 
promulgated  laws  for  forest  preservation.  But 
the  forest  had  to  be  cleared  to  make  way  for 
fields  and  gardens.  It  was  a  place  where  Indians 
and  wild  animals  lurked,  and  as  such  was  to  be  got 
rid  of.  This  feeling  grew,  and  the  "westward 
course  of  empire"  meant  the  downfall  of  the 
trees  before  the  settler's  ax.  There  was  inaugu- 
rated a  period  of  waiste,  which  was  kept  up  until 
the  present  time.  Lumbermen  now  say  that  the 
best  part  of  the  forest  was  thrown  away. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  tiiat,  at  the 
present  rate  of  cutting,  the  timber  supply  of  the 
U.  S.  will  not  last  out  the  first  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  It  became  imperative  that  steps 
slKnild  be  taken  to  preserve  those  forests  which 
-were  not  yet  taken  up,  and  out  of  this  need  grew 
the  National  Forest  Service  and  the  present  sys- 
tem of  national  forests. 

Altho  American  forestry  is  not  confined  to  the 
government's  activities,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant work  is  that  which  is  being 
llBltri  »-♦—  done  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
"«■«"  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
principal  business  of  the  Forest 
Service  is  the  administration  of  the  national  for- 
ests. These  lie  wholly  within  the  West,  where 
the  only  remaining  forests  on  public  lands  were 
to  be  found.  The  present  area  of  the  national 
forests  is  about  160,000,000  acres,  an  area  equal 
to  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
The  objects  of  the  administration  of  this  domain 
are  three-fold:  first,  to  preserve  the  forests  to  fu- 
ture generations;  second,  to  give  them  the  high- 
est use  in  the  present;  and  third,  to  make  them 
self-sustaining.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  the 
first  care  is  to  see  that  fire  and  waste  are  elimi- 
nated. 

The  national  forests  are  used  in  several  ways :  as 
a  source  of  timber  supply,  as  grazing  areas,  and 
as  conservers  of  water.  In  some  places,  partic- 
ularly in  connection  with  the  development  of 
irrigation  under  the  Reclamation  Service,  their 
principal  use  is  as  a  protection  cover.  In  such 
places  they  will  not  be  touched  except  where 
their  chief  purpose  will  be  subserved  by  the  cut- 
ting. In  enclosing  large  areas  of  forest  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  include  certain  grazing  or  agricul- 
tural land.  In  the  case  of  agncultural  land  it  is 
as  freehr  open  for  homestead  entry  as  when  a 
part  of  the  open  public  domain.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  advantages  to  be  had  in  connec- 
tion with  settlements  on  the  national  forests,  such 
as:  the  land  can  be  selected  by  metes  and  bounds 


-to  include  only  good  areas,  instead  of  having  to 
take  all  the  land  that  falls  within  a  rectangular 
quarter  section,  as  is  the  usual  case;  the  free  use 
of  timber  and  stone  and  of  the  range,  where  such 
use  is  for  ])rivate  purposes. 

Timber  is  cut  and  sold  from  the  national  for- 
ests where  the  cutting  means  an  improvement,  or 
where  the  forest  crop  is  ripe.  In  these  cases  the 
land  is  not  skinned,  proper  precautionary  meas- 
ures are  taken  against  the  ravages  of  fire,  which 
almost  invariably  follow  lumbering  operations, 
and  seed  trees  are  always  left  so  that  natural  re- 
production will  follow.  In  most  cases  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  a  future  stand  of  tim- 
ber, but  for  the  purpose  of  reforesting  burned 
areas,  or  where  natural  reproduction  is  insuffi- 
cient, planting  operations  are  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  forests,  and  rangers'  nurseries 
are  fixed  institutions. 

The  two  principal  sources  of  revenue  from  the 

national  forests  are,  therefore,  the  fees  which  are 

received  for  the  grazing  privileges, 

Vatianal    *"*^  ****  stumpage  price  obtained  by 

Voreiti  *^^  government  for  its  lumber.  The 
grazmg  privileges  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  stockmen  throughout  the  West, 
because  the  forest  administration  insures  to  them 
an  equitable  allotment,  makes  the  range  perma- 
nent by  preventing  overgrazing,  and  obviates 
difficulties  between  the  conflicting  interests  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  by  absolutely  segregating  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  range  for  these  two  industries. 
Indeed,  so  highly  is  the  grazing  administration 
held  that  stockmen's  associations  have  advocated 
that  a  similar  plan  be  put  in  operation  for  all  the 
public  range  in  the  West,  whether  it  lies  within 
or  without  the  national  forests. 

The  timber  sales  are  conducted  with  the  idea  of 
giving  the  best  service  to  the  immediate  locality 
served  by  any  particular  national  forest.  They 
are  not  conducted  with  the  idea  of  keeping  lumber 
prices  down,  or  coming  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate commercial  interests.  The  settler  and  small 
dealer  are,  if  anything,  favored  above  large  in- 
terests, and  the  whole  policy  is  summed  up  in  the 
idea  that  the  forests  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people  over  the  greatest 
possible  period  of  time. 

The  national  forests  must  be  maintained  to 
supply  the  future.  If  they  did  only  this,  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  their  existence. 
But  to  be  truly  successful,  they  must  be  a  help 
now  and  all  the  time,  and  must  be  so  conducted 
that  they  will  "pay  as  they  go."  The  U.  S. 
Government  now  controls  approximately  148,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  in  its  national  forests.  Some 
of  this  area  does  not  bear  merchantable  timber, 
yet  the  total  stand  is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 435,000,000,000  feet,  log  scale.  No  one  of 
the  largest  timberland  owners  in  the  country  holds 
more  than  4,000,000  acres,  nor  does  any  one  con- 
trol more  than  50,000,000,000  feet.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Russia,  the  U.  S. 

Btatiitlia     '^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  largest  owner  of  stump- 

»Bnua     age  in  the  world.     From  now  on  there 

will  be  no  such  extensive  additions 

as  those  made  by  the  proclamation  of  March  2, 

1907,  which  added  more  than  15,000.000  acres 

to  the  national  forests. 

Outside  the  western  reserves  the_  principal  in- 
terest in  national  forest  areas  is  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  White  Mountains  and  Southern 
Appalachian  forests.  Bills  for  the  creation  of 
these  forests  have  passed  the  U.  S.  Senate  and 
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have  received  the  approval  of  the  proper  commit- 
tees in  the  House,  and  it  is  understood  they  had 
practically  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  back  of  them.  At  the  last 
moment  they  failed  to  pass  the  House.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion and  the  other  interests  which  are  back 
of  the  bills  will  see  that  they  are  reintroduced 
at  another  session,  when    they  will   likely   be 


The  importance  of  government  administration 
of  the  Appalachian  mrests  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. The  slopes  of  these  mountains  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remaining  supply  of  hard- 
woods, and  this  supply  should  be  made  to  p;o  as  far 
as  possible.  The  forests  of  the  Appalachians  are, 
however,  more  important  as  a  protective  cover 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  South  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  sustained  water  power  of  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. These  rivers  will  be  intermittent  in  char- 
acter and  will  go  from  extremes  of  flood  in  one 
season  to  drouth  in  another  and  become  sources 
of  damage  and  danger  if  the  mountain  sides  are 
denuded.  Through  the  forests  the  perpetual 
flow  of  the  streams  will  be  maintained,  and  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  water  power  can  be  depended 
upon.  The  southern  rivers  and  harbors  will  not 
be  silted  up,  nor  will  fertile  fields  and  valleys  be 
washed  away  by  the. action  of  floods. 

Two  names  will  go  down  in  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preservation  of  the  forest  resources 
of  the  U.  8.     One  of  them  is  that  of  Theodore 


ship.  Rich  by  inheritance,  and  with  no  other 
incentive  to  the  work  than  his  love  for  it,  he  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  cause  of  furthering  for- 
estry in  the  U.  S.  with  a  zeal  and  industry  that 
ar^  stupendous.  Every  other  interest  in  his  life 
has'  been  made  subservient  to  this,  his  one  great 
purpose.  He  and  President  Roosevelt  nave 
worked  hand  in  hand,  and  to  neither  of  them  will 
future  years  bring  any  greater  monument  than 
that  which  they  themselves  have  created  in  the 
national  forests  and  the  forest  policy  of  this 
government. 
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Roosevelt,  the  president  imder  whom  the  forest 
policy  of  the  nation  has  received  its  greatest 
impetus.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  greatest 
popularity  lies  m  the  West,  he  has  deliberately  es- 
poused a  policy  contrary  to  many  powerful  influ- 
ences there  in  order  to  keep  the  people's  property 
in  the  people's  hands.  At  a  time  when  the  most 
determined  opposition  was  being  made  to  his 
policy,  and  when  legislation  was  pending  that 
woula  make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  fur- 
ther enlarge  the  national  forests,  he  had  the 
courage  to  make  large  additions  to  the  existing 
reserves. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  U.  S.  Forester,  is  the 
one  other  man  whose  name  will  shine  with  equ<d 

Silendor  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  forestry, 
e  is  an  example  of  the  best  in  American  citizen- 


In  Great  Britain,  according  to  report  in 
1903  of  a  departmental  committee  the  area  of 
waste,  heather,  and  rough  pasture  or  land  out 
of  cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  which 
afforestation  could  be  profitably  undertaken  is 
21,000,000  acres,  and  that  afforestation  would 
furnish  remunerative  labor  to  an  increased  rural 

E>pulation,  land  under  forests  requiring  more 
bor  than  the  same  area  under  sheep.  The 
world  is  approaching  a  dearth  in  its  supply  of  co- 
niferous timber,  which  constitutes  between  80  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  British  timber  imports, 
and  which  can  be  grown  in  these  islands,  and  the 
question  is  therefore  a  matter  of  grave  national 
concern. 

The  figures  for  woodlands,  as  raven  in  "Agri- 
cultural Statistics,  1905,"  am:   ^^^'^'^ 
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In  the  German  Empire  some  13,995,859  acres 
were  estimated  to  be  m  forests,  or  25  percent  of 
tbe  empire.  They  are  cared  for  by  the  State  on 
■cientinc  methods.  Prussia  alone  receives  from 
forests  and  domains  a  revenue  of  some  $20,000,- 
000.  In  France  about  15  per  cent  is  under  for- 
ests; in  Norway,  33  per  cent;  in  Russia,  64  per 
cent  of  tbe  forests  (in  European  Russia)  belong 
to  the  State.  The  revenue  from  the  State  forests 
in  1904  was  50,453,000  rubles,  and  the  expenses 
X  1.143,000.  Bristow  Adams. 

FOnNDLinO  HOSPITALS:  In  ancient  times 
infanticide,  at  least  by  exposure,  was  frequent. 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  the  Elder  defended  it.  Insti- 
tutions for  the  rescuing  of  exposed  children  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  whoUv  unknown,  and  the 
Christian  Church  early  condemned  such  expo- 
sure and  rescued  infants;  but  the  first  foundhng 
bospital  for  the  receipt  of  infants  abandoned 
by  their  parents  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Bishop  of  Treves  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  first  authenticated  one  is  that  at 
Milan.  This  was  copied  elsewhere,  tbe  usual  way 
being  to  receive  the  infants  in  a  marble  basin  in 
front  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
foundling  hospitals  existed  in  all  the  large  Con- 
tinental cities,  tho  the  system  was  early  alxilished 
in  Germany.  In  France  it  was  early  condemned 
as  k»ding  to  vice,  but  defended  as  preventing 
infanticioe,  and  continued.  The  revolutionarv 
government  of  France  in  1790  called  such  chil- 
dren enfoHts  de  la  pairie,  and  decreed  that  every 
rar^gnant  girl  should  receive  a  premium  of  $34. 
This  was  abolished  in  181 1,  but  foundling  hospi- 
tals were  maintained.  They  exist  still  m  large 
ntnnbeiB  in  France  and  Spain,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  other  countries.  Those  in  Russia  are  the  larg- 
est. The  medieval  device  long  used  in  France, 
and  perhaps  still  used  there  in  some  parts  of  the 
oottntry,  consists  of  a  double  cradle.  When  the 
child  has  been  placed  in  the  cradle  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  the  contrivance  is  revolved, 
ringing  a  bell  as  it  turns.  The  purpose  of  these 
' '  Untrs  "  is  to  make  it  easy  to  get  rid  of  babies,  that 
there  may  be  no  temptation  to  infanticide.  The 
aflitation  for  the  abolition  of  this  system  was 
bitterly  resisted.  When  the  tours  had  been  sup- 
prest  m  some  places  attention  was  called  to  the 
tact  that  infanticide  increased  thereafter.  But 
farther  examination  of  the  statistics  showed  that 
infanticide  bad  also  increased  in  those  depart- 
ments where  the  tours  were  still  in  operation;  in 
fact,  it  had  increased  faster  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  From  1869-73  there  were  received 
in  Prance  5,076  infants,  of  whom  2,037  died. 

At  present  in  Prance  the  foundling  hospitals 
are  merely  for  the  temporary  care  of  infants.  In 
'\^emia  mothers  who  brine  mfants  to  the  fotmd- 
ling  boMpitails  must  nurse  tnem  three  months.  In 
London  foundlings  and  illegitimate  infants  are 
xeoeived  only  after  careful  investigation.  In  the 
United  States  foundlings  are  usually  received  in 


poorhouses;  the  foundling  hospitals  exist  in  all 
the  larger  cities.  Infants,  however,  are  now 
increasingly  boarded  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State,  Ijie  result  bein^  that  the  death-rate 
of  foundlings,  which  in  hospitals  is  very  high,  has 
been  much  reduced.  Massachusetts  has  abolished 
foundling  hospitals  by  law,  and  the  tendency 
everywhere  is  in  that  direction.  (See  Child- 
Helping.) 

FOURIER  AND  FOURIERISM:  Fran9ois 
Charles  Marie  Fotirier  was  bom  at  Besancon  in 
1773.  Well  educated  and  much  traveled,  but 
losing  his  property  in  the  Revolution,  he  served 
two  years  m  tne  army,  and  later  entered  business 
in  Lyons.  In  1803  be  published  an  article  on 
European  politics.  Becoming  interested  in  social 
questions,  he  published  anonymously  his  "Th^ 
orie  des  Quatre  Mouvements"  (2  vols.,  1808). 
He  believed  that  the  full  indtdgence  of  human 
nature,  with  all  its  passions,  would  produce  hap- 
piness and  virtue.  Society  he  would  harmoni- 
ously organize  in  groups  (phalanxes)  of  r,6oo 
persons,  to  inhabit  a  phalanstery,  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  do  one  kind  of  work,  others  other  kinds, 
and  to  regulate  their  time  so  as  to  harmoniously 
develop  all  sides  of  life.  In  18 1 3  the  death  of  his 
mother  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  sum  of 
money,  with  which  he  retired  to  Bellay  in  order 
to  perfect  his  second  work.  The  ' '  Traits  de  I'As- 
sociation  Agricole  Domestique"  was  published  in 
two  volumes  at  Paris  in  1823,  and  a  summary  ap- 
peared in  the  following  year.  After  its  publica- 
tion, the  author  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  hope 
that  some  wealthy -capitalist  might  be  induced  to 
attempt  the  realization  of  the  projected  scheme. 
Later  he  became  a  clerk  in  an  American  firm  in 
Paris.  In  iSsp  he  published  "Le  Nouveau 
Monde  Industnel."  In  183 1  he  attacked  the 
school  of  St.  Simon.  He  now  began  to  gain  fol- 
lowers, particularly  Victor  Consid^rant,  who 
in  18^4  published  bis  "Destin^  Sociale,"  the 
most  important  work  of  this  school.  In  1833  a 
newspaper  was  attempted,  and,  with  many  in- 
terruptions, published,  tiU  it  was  supprest  in 
1850.  In  1833  Baudet  Dulary  became  a  convert, 
and  proceeded  to  establish  a  phalanstery  at 
(Zonde  sur  Vesgre,  but  it  soon  failed. 

Not  discouraged,  Fourier  lived  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  some  rich  man  would  appear  and  carry 
out  hk  ideas.  He  announced  that  he  would  be  at 
home  every  day  at  a  certain  hour  to  receive  the 
rich  man,  and  is  said  to  have  done  so  each  day 
tiU  his  death  in  1837. 

Fourierism  has  been  frequently  described, 
sometimes  in  ridicule,  sometimes  in  admiration. 
Henry  James,  Sr.,  says  of  Fourier's  writings: 

Every  one  who  trusts  in  a  living  and  therefore  active  God, 
in  that  God  who  is  quite  as  active  and  original  in  our  day  as 
He  was  6,000  years  ago — in  short,  every  one  whose  hope  for 
humanity  is  alert,  behooves  to  acquaint  himself  forthwith 
with  the  marvelous  literature  of  socialism.  You  will  doubt- 
less find  things  of  am  apcatolic  hardness  to  the  understanding; 
you  will  find  many  things  tdartle,  many  things  perhaps  to 
disgust  you;  but  you  win  And  vastly  more,  both  m  the  way  of 
criticism  and  of  construonve  science,  to  satisfy  and  invigorate 
your  understanding,  wWe  such  glimpses  win  open  on  every 
hand  of  God's  ravisniMbarmonies  yet  to  ensue  on  earth,  that 
your  imagination  will  Airly  ache  with  contentment  and  plead 
to  be  let  off. 

John  Stuart  Mill  says  ("Political  Economy," 
Book  II.,  chap,  i.,  sec.  4): 

The  moit  ilrflfully  combined,  and  with  the  greatest  fore- 
sight of  objsetions,  of  all  the  forms  of  socialism,  is  that  ccoi- 
monly  known  as  Fourierism.  This  system  does  not  contem- 
plate tbaftbolltion  of  private  property,  nor  even  of  Inheritanos; 
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on  the  contrary,  it  avowedly  takes  into  consideration,  as  an 
element  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce,  capital  as  well  as 
labor.  It  proposes  that  the  operations  of  industry  should  be 
carried  on  by  associations  of  about  i.ooo  members,  combining 
thdr  labor  on  a  district  of  about  a  square  leasue  in  extent,  under 
the  guidance  of  chiefs  selected  by  themselves.  In  the  distri- 
bution, a  certain  minimum  is  first  assigned  for  the  subsistence 
of  every  member  of  the  community,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
labcir.  The  remainder  of  the  produce  is  shared  m  certain  pro- 
portions, to  be  determined  beforehand  among  the  three  ele- 
ments, labor,  capital,  and  talent.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  owned  in  unec^ual  shares  by  different  members, 
who  would  in  that  case  receive,  as  in  any  other  joint-stock 
company,  the  proportional  dividends.  The  claim  of  each 
person  on  the  share  of  the  produce  apportioned  to  talent  is 
estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank  which  the  individual  occupies 
in  the  several  groups  of  laborers  to  which  he  or  she  belongs, 
these  giudes  b^ng  in  all  cases  conferred  by  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  companions.  The  remuneration,  when 
received,  would  not  of  necessity  be  expended 
Xtonneriiai  or  enjoyed  in  common ;  there  wotdd  be  separate 
nUnaggs  ior  all  who  preferred  them,  and  no 
other  community  of  living  is  contemplated 
than  that  all  the  members  of  the  association  should  reside  in 
the  same  pile  of  buildings  for  saving  of  labor  and  expense,  not 
only  in  building,  but  in  every  branch  of  domestic  economy ; 
and  in  order  that,  the  whole  of  the  buying  and  selling  opera- 
tions of  the  community  being  performed  by  a  single  agent,  the 
enormous  portion  of  the  produce  of  industry  now  carried  off 
by  the  profits  of  mere  distributers  might  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount  possible.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  Fourierists,  scarcely  any  kind  of  useful 
labor  is  naturally  and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless  it  is 
either  regarded  as  dishonorable,  or  is  immoderate  in  degree, 
or  destitute  of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  emulation.  Ex- 
cessive toil  need  not,  they  contend,  be  undergone  by  any  one, 
in  a  society  in  which  there  would  be  no  idle  class  and  no  labor  ' 
wasted,  as  so  enormous  an  amount  of  labor  is  now  wasted  in 
useless  things,  and  where  full  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
power  of  association,  both  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  in  economizing  consumption.  The  other  requi- 
sites for  rendering  labor  attractive  would,  they  think,  be  found 
in  the  execution  of  all  labor  by  social  groups,  to  any  number 
of  which  the  same  individual  might  simultaneously  belong,  at 
his  or  her  own  chcnce:  their  grade  in  each  being  determined  by 
the  degree  of  service  which  they  were,  found  capable  of  render- 
ing, as  appreciated  by  the  suffrages  of  their  comrades.  It  is 
inferred,  from  tin  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
member  of  the  community  would  be  attached  to  sevotal 
groups,  employing  themselves  in  various  kinds  of  occupation, 
some  bodily,  others  mental,  and  would  be  capable  of  occupying 
a  high  place  in  some  one  or  more;  so  that  a  real  equality,  or 
something  more  nearly  approaching  to  it  than  mignt  at  first 
be  supposed,  would  practically  result;  not  from  the  com- 
presdon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  largest  possible  de- 
velopment, of  the  various  natural  superiorities  residing  in 
each  individual. 

Even  from  so  brief  an  outline,  it  must  be  evident  that  this 
system  does  no  violence  to  any  of  the  general  laws  by  which 
human  action  even  in  the  present  impenect  state  of  moral  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  is  influenced,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremdy  rash  to  pronounce  it  incapable  of  success,  or  unfitted 
to  realize  a  great  part  of  the  hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  par- 
tisans. 

Saj^  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  ("French  and  German 
Socialism,"  pp.  91-94) : 

The  central  ides  of  Fourier's  social  scheme  is  association. 
The   all-pervading   attraction   which   he   discovered   draws 
man  to  man  and  reveals  the  will  of  God.     It  is  passionate  at- 
traction— attraction  passioniulU.     It  urges  men  to  union. 
This  law  of  attraction  is  universal  and  eternal,  but  men  have 
thrown  obstacles  in  its  way  so  that  it  has  not 
_     .         had  free  course.    Consequently,  we  have  been 
His  nyitem   driven  into  wrong  and  abnormal  paths.   When 
we  return  to  right  ways — when  we  follow  the 
direction,  given  us  by  attraction,  as  indicated 
in  our  twelve  passions  or  desires — universal  harmony  will 
again  reign.     Economic  ^ooda — an  indispensable  condition  of 
human  development — will  be  obtained  in  abundance.     Prod- 
ucts will  be  increased  manifold,  owing,  first,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  passion  to  labor  and  to  benefit  society;  secon<ny, 
to  the  economy  of  associated  effort.  .  .  . 

A  social  organization  must  be  formed  which  will  allow  free 
play  to  our  passions,  so  that  they  may  combine  haxmoniously. 
Our  present  society,  called  civilization,  does  not,  and  cannot, 
do  this.  It  is  a  system  of  oppression  and  repression,  and  is 
necessarily  a  frightful  discord.  Harmony  can  only  be  found 
in  combinations  of  suitable  numbers  in  communities  known 
as  phalanxes,  and  occupying  building  called  phalansteries. 
Each  phalanx  is  a  unit,  a  great  family,  and  dwells  in  a  sin- 
tfie  buuding,  a  phalanstery.  What  is  it  that  determines  the 
proper  number  for  a  sin0e  phalanx?  It  is  again  the  twelve 
passions  of  man.  These  can  be  combined  in  Sso  different  ways 
in  as  many  individuals,  and  no  passible  combinatioa  ought  to 
be  unrepresented  in  the  workers  of  any  phalanx,  or  there  will  be 
a  lack  01  perfect  harmony.    But  in  every  community  there  will 


be  found  oid  men,  in&nts,  ood  those  disaUed  on  aooooat  at 
illness  or  accident.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  ab- 
sences. There  ought  not,  then,  to  be  less  than  i.soo  or  i,6oo 
members  in  a  phalanx,  tho  40a  is  mentioned  as  a  poesihle  bnt 
undesirable  minimum;  1,800  to  a,coo  members  are  recom- 
mended. A  larger  number  would  produce  discord,  and  is, 
therefore,  inadmissible.  But  a  further  arrangement  is  neces- 
sary. These  different  characters  thrown  together  helter- 
skelter  would  no  moie  produce  harmony  than  it  would  for  one 
blindfolded  to  draw  from  a  bag  1,000  combinations  of  notes 
for  the  piano  and  play  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  ordered  intelligently 
in  series,  the  series  combmed  into  groups,  and  the  groups  into 
the  phalanx. 

But  when  Fourier  fell  to  arran|[ing  his  phalanx 
he  let  his  ideas  run  away  with  him  mto  amtising 
absurdities.  He  maintained  that  if  England 
would  introduce  his  phalanxes  her  labor  wotdd 
become  so  productive  that  she  could  pay  off 
her  national  debt  in  six  months  by  the  s^e  of 
hens'  e^gs.  He  would  divide  the  time  in  his  pha- 
lanxes into  fixt  mathematical  divisions,  allotting 
certain  periods  for  study,  for  work,  for  amuse- 
ments, for  love-making,  etc.  He  thought  that 
his  mathematical  harmonies  enabled  him  to  un- 
derstand the  world  and  the  universe.  The  chief 
of  a  phalanx  is  a  imarch.  The  next  highest 
officer  is  at  the  head  of  three  or  fom"  phalanxes, 
and  is  called  a  duarch.  Triarchs,  tetrarchs,  pen- 
tarchs,  etc.,  follow;  while  the  highest  officer  of 
the  world  is  the  omniarch,  who  dwells  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  capital  of  the  world. 

The  duration  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  he 
held,  would  be  80,000  years,  divided  into  two 
periods  of  ascending  and  two  of  descending 
vibrations.  Lions  would  be  taught  to  draw 
wagons,  as  a  symbol  of  the  victory  of  man  over 
nature.  His  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  altho  giving  vent  to  some  noble  thoughts 
about  the  freedom  of  woman,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  contrary  to  conventional  views,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some,  utterly  gross  and  immoral.  Such 
are  some  of  the  fantasies  that  mingled  with 
Fourier's  profoimd  thoughts.  On  his  tombstone 
were  inscribed  words  which  were  considered  to 
give  the  key  to  his  whole  system : 

La  attraetitms  stmt  proportiontUn  am  dntiniit. 
La  s4ri*  dittribu*  Ut  harmonits. 

Fourierism  had  little  practical  application  in 
France.  Only  two  French  phalanxes  were  ever 
started  and  both  soon  failed.  For  the  efforts  of 
Fourier's  leading  disciple,  see  Considerant.  The 
most  permanent  result  of  Fourierism  in  France  is 
tlie  Familist^re  at  Guise  which  Godet  began  as  a 
Fourierite  colony,  tho  it  only  finally  followed 
Fourier's  thought  in  a  very  general  way.  (See 
GuiSB.) 

In  the  United  States,  however,  Fourierism 
swept  in  a  wave  from  1840  to  1850.  Brisbane 
(q.  V.)  presented  its  ideas  in  his  "Social  Destiny  of 
Man."  Horace  Greeley  opened  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  to  its  teachings.  Prom- 
inent  men  took  it  up.  Brook  Farm  (9.  v.)  in  1844 
became  a  Fourierite  phalanx,  and  its  paper,  ^e 
Dial,  was  converted  into  the  Harbinger,  a  weekly 
Fourierite  organ,  which  endured  four  years  (1844- 
1848).  In  184.S  Brisbane  had  started  a  monthly 
organ,  the  Phalanx,  which  was  discontinued 
when  the  Harbinger  began.  The  largest  Fourier- 
ite colony  was,  however,  the  North  American 
Phalanx,  established  in  1843  at  Red  Bank,  Mon- 
mouth County,  N.  J.,  with  a  capital  of  $8,000. 
It  endured  over  twelve  years.  In  all  Noyes  tells 
us  of  forty-one  Fourierite  phalanxes,  and  there 
were  doubtless  more,  tho  many  of  them  were 
very  small  and  weak,  and  most  of  them  started 
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premattoely  with  insufficient  capital  against  the 
judgment  of  prominent  Pourieirtes. 

RBmBMcn:  Ch.  Pellarin,  Feiuur,  sa  Via  it  ta  TUorif 
fsth  ed..  187^:  R.  T.  Ely,  Fnnch  and  G*rman  SeeiaHsm 
&P-  91-99):  John  H.  Noyas.  History  of  Amtrican  Social- 
isms (1879);  Montis  HUlqoit,  History  of  Socialism  i»  <k« 
U.S.  (1896). 

FOXWELL,  HERBERT  SOMERTON:  Eng- 
lish professor  of  political  economy;  bom  at  Shep- 
ton  Mallet,  Somersetshire,  1849:  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Taunton,  and  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (M.A.,  1873).  In  1881  he  was 
elected  professor  of  ]>olitical  economjr  at  Univer- 
sity CoU^;e,  London,  which  chair  he  still  occupies. 
Mr.  Foxwell  is  a  fellow  of,  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  col- 
lection of  works  on  social  and  political  economy, 
and  succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  library  of 
more  than  30,000  books  and  tracts,  some  of  them 
very  rare.  It  was  bought  in  1901  by  the  Gold- 
smith's Company,  and  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  Professor  Foxwell  was  editor  of 
"Jevons's  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Fi- 
nance," and  of  Men^^er's  "Right  to  the  Produce  of 
Labor."  He  has  hnnself  written  various  papers, 
chieflv upon  monetary  ouestions.  Address:  i  Har- 
vey Road,  Cambridge,  England. 

FRAHCB:  A  republic  since  i8;ro.  The  con- 
stitution of  187 1  has  been  revised  in  1875,  1884, 
1885,  and  1889. 

L  Statiatica 

Area,  907,318  sq.  m.  Population  (1906,  al- 
most stationary  for  a  number  of  years),  39,353,- 
367.  The  census  is  taken  every  five  years.  In 
1901  there  were  18,916,889  males  and  19.533,899 
females.  The  population  per  sq.  m.  was  190.9. 
Foreign  population  (1901),  1,033,871,  of  which 
the  most  numerous  were  193,178  Italians  and 
168,539  Belgians. 

ViTAi.  Statistics 

(PtDoa  tha  "Annaalra  Statbtique  de  la  Pianoe,  1904,"  per 
1,000  inhstntants.) 


Fourier 
France 


KbniwM. 

Birtb* 

D«ths...-. 

Divorces.  • 
Soieides. . . 


1873 
to 
1877 


8.1 
96,0 
22.5 


e.i6 


1878 
to 
1889 


7.5 
25.0 
22. s 


o.t8 


1883 
to 
1887 


7.4 
12. s 


1888 
to 
1891 


7-3 
"■S 

93.  a 
0.17 
0.22 


1893 
to 

1897 


7.5 

22.3 
21. I 
0.20 
0.24 


1898 

to 

1902 


7.6 
21.7 
20.7 


1901* 

to 

1 90s 


7.6 
21.} 
19. 


0.23  0.24 
o .  23 


'Compiled  from  the  "Annusira." 

Priticipal  Cities  (1901  census). — Paris,  3,714,068 
inhabitants;  Marseilles,  401,161;  Lyons,  459,099; 
Bordeaux,  35^,638;  Lille,  310,696;  Toulouse, 
149,841 ;  St.  Etienne,  146,559;  Roubaix,  143,365; 
Nantes,  133,990:  Le  Havre,  130,196. 

Religiotts  Statistics. — Nominally,  the  vast  ma- 

jori^  of  Frenchmen  are  Roman  Catholics;  prac- 

ticauy,  there  are  many  unbelievers.     Up  to  Jan. 

1, 1906,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

Chaiah  sad  ^^  Reformed  Church,  the  Au^burg 

■tata       Confession,  and  the  Jewish  Religious 

Conununitv  were  recognized  by  the 

State,    altho    the   Roman    Catholic 

Church  was   considered  the  State  church,   ac- 

oofding  to  the  Concordat  of  1801   and  the  Or- 


ganic Articles  of  i8o3.  The  ministers  of  these 
creeds  also  received  their  salaries  &om  the  State. 
In  1893,  when  the  last  religious  census  was  taken, 
there  were:  Roman  CathoUcs,  35,387,000;  Prot- 
estants, 580,000;  Jews,  49,000;  other  religions, 
3,995,095.  In  1905  the  recognized  creeds  received 
from  the  State  37,538,800  francs,  and  from  depart- 
ments and  communes,  7,555,043  fr.;  making  47,- 
083,843  fr.  By  the  law  of  separation  of  Churchand 
State,  which  went  into  effect  Jan.  1 , 1 906  (the  gov- 
ernment claiming  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
already  violated  the  Concordat) ,  ecclesiastics  over 
60  years  of  age  and  30  years  of  service,  formerly 
recognized  by  the  State,  are  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  three  fourths  of  their  salary,  and  those  over 
45  years  and  35  of  service  to  one  half  of  their 
salary.  Other  ecclesiastics  formerly  recognized 
by  the  State  were  to  receive  grants  for  four  years, 
and  in  very  small  communes  for  eight  years. 
The  total  amount  of  pensions  and  grants  m  the 
first  year  is  39,563,871  francs  descending  to  30,- 
018,336  in  the  fourtn  year.  This  is  for  38,093 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  (including  17  arch- 
bishops and  67  bishops),  686  Protestants  and  54 
Jews.  Church  buildings  and  dwellings  in  acttial 
use  were  to  be  made  over  to  associations  of  citi- 
zens, for  public  worship  (associations  cultuelles) 
under  civil  law.  This  law  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  taking  away  its 
power  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  very  few  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed.  The  State  has 
granted  minor  concessions,  but  the  main  law 
IS  maintained  with  the  general  support  of  the 
country.  A  law  of  i^oi  required  all  religious 
associations  and  establishments  to  be  authorized 
by  the  State,  but  many  declining  to  apply  for  au- 
thorization dissolved  themselves,  ana  the  Cham- 
bers refusing  to  authorize  the  great  majority  of 
the  others,  they  were  closed  in  1903. 

Education  is  absolutely  free  and  obligatory 
from  six  to  thirteen  years.     Teachers  must  be  lay, 
and  all  teaching  by  monks  and  nuns  is  suppressed, 
tho  Catholics  may  have  their  parochial  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  "Imant  Schools"  in 
1904-5  was  670,687,  that  of  teachers  8,838;  in 
"Primary  and  Higher"  schools  there 
IdMStioa   T'^^     5.568,030     pupils— 3,803, 599 
boys  and  3,765,431  girls — and  150,- 
867    teachers.     The    public   schools 
had  4,513,314  pupils  of  the  primary  and  higher 
grades;  and  the  private  lay  schools  had  1,054,816 
pupils.     The   maximum  of   pupils    in    primary 
and    higher    schools  was  reached    in    1888-89, 
with  the  number  of   5,633,401;  since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  decrease.     (See  articte  Educa- 
tion.) 

In  190^  there  were  34,743  miles  of  first-class 
railways  m  operation,  and  3.345  miles  of  local 
lines.     The    State    has   made    large 
Oammiul-    *<l^*"ces  to  the  railroads,  which  will 
eatlou  "    eventually  revert  to  the  State  with- 
out  compensation   (1950-60).     (See 
Railroads.)     There  are  3,013  miles 
of  canals  and  4,665  miles  of  river  used  for  internal 
'  navigation.     The  French  mercantile   fleet  con- 
sisted— Dec.  31.  1Q04 — of  15,057  sailing  vessels  of 
653,368    tons,    with    crews    74,348;    and    1,^57 
steamers  of  696,059  tons,  with  crews  numbenng 
16,133.     The  State  granted  subsidies  to  the  ex- 
tent of  40,770,000  francs. 

In  1904  France  had  11,869  post-offices  with 
total  postal  receipts  of  346,338,651  fr.  and  expen- 
ditures— for  both  posts  and  telegraphs — of  345,- 
863,911  fr.    The  tength  of  telegrapnic  lines  was 
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98,8190  miles  with  369,630  miles  of  wire.  The 
telegraph  receipts  were  43,932,706  fr.  The  tel- 
ei>hone  had  3,099  urban  systems  with  15,580 
miles  of  line  ana  300,800  miles  of  wire;  also  6,883 
interurban  circuits  with  35,300  miles  of  line  and 
160,300  miles  of  wire. 

The  commerce  of  France  consisted  (1906)  of 
5,339,400,000  francs  imports  and  5,043,600,000 
exports.  The  latter  were  made  up  chiefly  of  tex- 
tiles, wines,  silks,  wool,  leather,  furs,  perfumeries. 

Tlie  principal  countries  for  exports  were,  in  francs  (190s): 
United  Kingdom,  i,>s6,aoa,ooo;  Belgium,  764,000,00a;  Ger- 
many, 6>9,ooo,ooo;  United  States,  ags.ooo,- 
^^     000;  Switzerland,  303,000,000;  Italy.  313,000,- 
COBUUTM     000;  Algeria.  327,000,000;  Spain,  iix.000,000; 
Russia,     ^8.000.000.     Imports     were     from; 
United  Kmgdom,  593,000,000;  Belgium.  313,- 
000,000;  Spain,   180,000,000;  U.  S.^  jjia.ooo^ooo;  Germany. 

J 77,000,000;  Italy^  154,000,000;  British  India,  346.000.000; 
.r^ientine  Republic,  360,000,000;  Russia,  375,000,000;  Al- 
geria, 316,000,000.  Marseilles  is  the  chief  port  with  a  total 
of  imports  and  exports  of  3,330,000,000  fr. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  employing 
6,000,000  people ;  84  per  cent  of  the  land  is  pro- 
ductive. The  holdings  are  mainly  small.  In 
189a  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  of 
less  than  35  acres,  tho  farms  of  over  100  acres  had 
45  per  cent  of  the  farm  area.  Less  than  1 5  per  cent 
of  the  owners  possess  74  per  cent  of  the  land. 
Much  is  done  to  benefit  agriculture;  57  per  cent 
of  the  land  tmder  cultivation  is  devoted  to  cereals, 
mainlv  wheat.  There  are  36,637,517  acres,  sur- 
passea  in  Europe  only  by  Russia;  4,334,350  acres 
are  directed  to  grape  culture,  producing  (1900) 
1,784,854,500  giulons  of  wine. 

In  maniuactures  France  suffers  through  lack  of 
cheap  natural  resources,  but  excels  in  artistic 
finish.  Textile  industries  are  the  most  important, 
wool  emploving  about  160,000  people;  cotton, 
150,000;  silk,  133,761  (1905).  The  metal  in- 
dustry is  next.  In  mining,  the  coal-fields  are  the 
most  important  national  resource. 

Fisheries  employ  155,000  persons. 

The  mines  empK>yed;  193,365  workers,  produc- 
ing minerals  worth  $38,673,363  fr. ;  the  output  of 
the  quarries  was  valued  at  338,039,713  fr.  Man- 
ufactures employed  (1901)  5,819,855  people;  ag- 
riculture and  forestry,  8,176,569;  commerce, 
1,833,630;  transport,  etc.,  830,643;  liberal  pro- 
fessions, 399,839;  personal  service,  1,015,037; 
public  service,  1,397,569;  extractive  industries, 
a66,3«i.  Including  other  occupations  not  men- 
tioned, the  total  number  of  people  engaged  in 
various  kinds  of  profitable  work  was  19,7 15,075 — 
13,910,565  males,  and  6,804,510  fem^es. 

n.  Constitntioii  and  Oovemment 

Prance  is  governed  by  a  president  elected  for 
•even  years,  and  a  ministry  selected  by  him  from 
the  Senate  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  pro- 
mulgates the  laws  voted  by  both  Chambers,  and 
insures  their  execution.  He  appoints  to  all 
civil  and  military  posts,  has  the  prerogative  of 
pardon,  and  is  amenable  to  punishment  only  in 
case  of  high  treason.  The  president  has  the 
right  to  convoke  special  sessions  of  the  two 
chambers,  and  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign 
powers;  but  cannot  declare  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  chambers.  Every  act  of  the  presi- 
dent has  to  be  countersigned  bv  a  minister  or 
secretary  of  state.  M.  Armand  FalliSres  was 
elected  president  Jan.  17,  1906. 

The  ministry  consists  of  twelve  portfolios,  viz. : 
president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  the  in- 


terior; ministers  of  finance,  war,  justioe,  marine, 
colonies,  public  instruction,  foreign  afiatrs,  com- 
merce, a^^culture,  public  works,  labor. 

The  Conseil  d'etat  is  a  special  body  composed 
of  councilors,  maltres  de  requites,  and  auditors 
—all  appointed  by  the  president.  Its  function  is 
to  advise  the  government  in  legal  aspects  and 
on  new  bills. 

The  present  ministry,  with  M.  Georges  Cfemen- 
oeau  (Radical)  as  Premier,  consists  of  a  bloc  of 
Radicals,  Progressists,  and  Independent  Social- 
ists. The  legislattve  power  is  vested  in  two  Ch«a- 
bers.  Deputies  and  Senate.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years  by  universal 
(male)  suffrage.  Each  citizen  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  can  prove  six  months'  residence  in  a 
town  or  commune,  and  not  actually  in  military  or 
naval  service,  has  the  right  to  vote — if  not  other- 
wise disqualified.  Deputies  must  be  citizens  and 
at  least  twenty-five  years  old.  A  candidate  must 
declare  his  intention  of  seeking  election  in  a  given 
district  at  least  two  weeks  preceding 
T-^jj^^  election  day.  The  Chamber  is  oom- 
iiiV>>i>">"  posed  at  present  (1007)  of  584  dep- 
uties. Each  arrcmdissement — a  dis- 
trict containing  not  over  100,000  inhabitants — 
elects  one  deputy.  In  1901  there  were  10,863,4a  i 
inscribed  voters.  The  Chamber  is  divided  into 
parties:  Socialist  Radicals,  346 ;  RepubUcans  Of 
the  Left,  77;  Dissident  Radicals,  7;  Independent 
Socialists,  33;  Unified  Socialists,  53 ;  Progressists, 
64.  These  parties  form  the  workuig  or  govern- 
ment majority.  The  "  opposition  "  numbers  1 1 7 
members  of  the  Royalist,  Bonapartist,  Liberal, 
and  Nationalist  parties. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members  who 
must  be  forty  years  old,  elected  by  Senatorial 
Colleges  throughout  the  country,  which  are 
elected  by  the  inscribed  voters  according  to 
municipalities  and  departments.  The  function 
of  the  Senate  is  to  steady,  not  to  oppose  the 
deputies. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble 
every  year  in  January,  and  remam  in  session  at 
least  five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  They  can 
compel  the  president  to  convoke  them  if  the 
demand  is  made  by  one  half  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  each  chamber.  The  two  Chambers,  sit- 
ting as  one  body  (National  Assembly),  elect  the 
president.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  may  im- 
peach the  president  and  the  ministers  for  high 
treason,  and  the  Senate  acts  as  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  such  a  case. 

Senators  and  Deputies  receive  an  honorarium 
of  15,000  francs  a  year;  they  travel  practically 
free  on  all  railroads.  The  presidents  of  the  two 
Chambers  receive  73,000  fr.  in  addition  for  enter- 
taining. The  president  of  the  Republic  receives 
600,000  fr.,  and  an  allowance  of  600,000  fr.  for 
entertainment. 

In  all  cases  the  preliminary  inquiry  is  made  in 
secresy,  tho  the  accused  may  have  cotmsel  and 
witnesses,  by  an  examining  magistrate  (junettiMS- 
truction)  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pro- 
CKreur-— -State  or  public  attorney — may  dismiss 
the  case  or  send  it  up  for  trial.  The  Court  of  As- 
siges  is  assisted  by  twelve  jurors,  who  decide  by  a 
simple  majority.    There  are  twenty- 

ludidarr    ^'^  courts  of  appeal,  composed  each 

^    of  a  president  and  four  councilors,  for 

all  criminal  cases  which  have  been 

tried  without  a  jury.     The  Court  of  CaMotion  is 

the  highest  judiciary  body  in  France.    It  consists 

of  a  first  president,  three  presidents  of  sections. 
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and  forty-five  ooundlon.  It  sits  in  Pans,  and 
deals  'wiui  aU  criminal  cases  tried  by  jury. 

All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  president  for 
life,  and  can  be  removed  only  by  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation. 

France  is  divided  into  eighty-six  departments 
for  administrative  purposes.  Each  department 
is  placed  under  a  prefect  who  has  wide  and  unde- 
fixwd  functions.  He  is  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  assisted  by  representatives  of  each 
one  of  the  ministries  and  by  a  preftctorial  council. 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  president,  and  sees 
to  the  execution  of  all  laws,  the  supervision  of 
government  officials,  supplies  the  central  govern- 
ment with  information,  etc.  He,  in  turn,  is 
represented  in  every  arrondissetnent  by  a  sub- 
prefect. 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  commune, 
varjring  in  sise  and  population.  There  are  36,210 
of  them;  the  majority  (31,690)  have  less  than 
1,500  inhabitants.  The  affairs  of  the  communes 
are  under  a  mtmicipal  council,  composed  of  from 
ten  to  thirty-six  members,  elected  by  all  legal 
voters  within  the  commune,  tho  the  prefect, 
sometimes  even  the  president  of  the  Republic, 
has  the  right  of  vote  over  the  commune.  The 
bead  of  tlSs  commime  is  the  maire,  who  is  both 
representative  of  his  commune  and  of  the  central 
government,  and  directs  the  police,  etc. 

The  next  division  is  the  canton,  consisting  on  an 
avera^  of  twelve  communes.  It  is  not  an  admin- 
istrative unit,  but  a  judicial  one  with  a  justice  of 
thepeace. 

The  arrotuiissements,  or  districts  (36  3  in  Prance) , 
have  a  subprefect  as  a  representative  of  the  central 
government,  and  an  elected  conseil  eParrondisse- 
nunt  as  an  advisory  body.  It  is  composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  carUon,  and  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  allotting  of  the  quota  of  direct 
taxes  among  the  communes,  assimed  by  general 
council  to*each  arrondissement.  Members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  from  the  arron- 
dissements. 

A  varying  number  of  arrondissements  form  a 
department  which — headed  by  a  prefect — ^has  a 
conseil  gtn&ral.  This  general  council  is  renewed 
to  the  extent  of  one  half  every  three  years,  and 
consists  of  one  member  for  each  canton.  The 
council  direct  all  economical  affairs  of  the  de- 
partment, partition  taxes,  look  after  roads, 
sdiools,  poor  relief,  etc.  Their  decisions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  prefect,  and  may  be,  but  very 
rarely  are,  annulled  by  the  president  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Large  cities  like  Paris  form  both  communes, 
arrondissements,  and  a  department.  Paris  has  a 
municipal  council  of  eighty  members;  is  divided 
into  twenty  arrondissements,  each  with  its  own 
mayor.  Over  the  ootmcil,  however,  is  the  pre- 
fect cd  the  department  of  the  Seine,  appointed 
by  the  president. 

The  French  army  is  administered  by  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  assisted  by  a  Military  Cabinet  and 
the  General  Staff. 

The  army,  including  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and 

combining  the  various  arms,  numbers  576,000 

men  and  129,511  horses  on  a  peace 

axBvaal   footing.     The  colonial  army  num- 
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bers   86,000   men — making  a  total 


663,000   (1906). 

The  navy  is  under  the  Minister  of 

Marine,  who  has  different  staffs  and  councilors. 

Tbe  number  of  officers  and  men  on  the  active  list 

of  the  French  navy  was(i9o6)  53,247,  and  that  of 


the  reserve  49,340.  There  are  31  battle-ships 
of  the  first  dass,  9  of  the  second;  19  aivaoted 
cruisers,  355  torpedo  boats,  etc. 

The  revenues  of  France  are  raised  chiefly  from 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  from  State  factories 
and  monopolies.     The  total  budget 
Ti..««.     for  1906  was  3,709,341,503  francs;  for 
1907  (estimated),  3,831,322,273.  The 
expenditure  for  the  two  years  respect- 
ively is  in  francs:  (1906)  3,709,193,067;  (1907) 

3.833.8»S.30.S- 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  France  in- 
clude 4,089,076  sq.  m.,  with  56,836,410  people;  in 
Asia,  256,096  sq.  m.,  and  21,471,300 

OeloalM  population;  Afnca,  3.791.150  sq.  m., 
and  34,849,380  population;  America, 
^1,660  sq.  m.,  and  425,050  popula- 
tion; Oceanica,  9,170  sq.m.,  and  80,410  popula- 
tion. The  estimated  colonial  revenue  (1905)  was 
17,937,500  francs,  and  the  expenditures  111,393- 
700  fr. 

The  Minister  of  Colonies  controls  their  admin- 
istration with  the  assistance  of  the  Conseil 
SupMeur  des  Colonies.  The  trade  of  France 
with  her  colonies,  except  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was 
in  1904:  Imports,  487,857,000  francs;  exports, 
557,872,000.  1905:  Imports,  452,861,000;  ex- 
ports, 585,628,000. 

m.  Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  rests 
upon  the  past. 

Ancient  Gaul,  more  thoroughly  Latinized  than 
any  other  Roman  province  outside  of  Italy,  fell  a 
ricn  prize  to  the  Gothic  invaders,  and  they  here 
developed  some  of  their  richest  cities  and  strong- 
est states.  Only  gradually  did  Paris  raise  her- 
self above  other  cities  and  develop  in  France  a 
strongly  centralized  government,  a  process  largely 
necessary  to  rescue  France  from  the  weakness  in 
which  she  was  left  by  the  long  English  wars.  Yet 
all  through  the  country  lay  the  truiitions  of  much 
independence  for  the  communes  or  townships 
and  local  divisions.  These  communes,  especially 
tiiose  of  the  larger  cities,  stood  repeatedly  for 
their  rights,  and  treated  with  the  king  sometimes 
as  all  but  equals.  But  the  process  of  centraliza- 
tion went  on  apace.  When,  m  1358,  the  Jacquerie 
rose,  under  Etienne  Marcel,  to  battle  for  consti- 
tutional liberty,  they  were  mercilessly  put  down. 
The  Reformation  was  supprest  in  France  for  po- 
litical reasons,  and  the  suppression  aided  the 
central  government.  The  court  of  the  Louis 
became  more  brilliant,  more  despotic,  more  cor- 
rupt than  any  other  court  in  Europe.  The  result 
could  be  but  a  revolution.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion (a.  V.)  did  only  what  has  been  done  in  all 
other  Western  countries — it  freed  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  French  Revolution  was  largely  produced  by 
English  ideas.  The  philosophy  of  Rousseau  and 
still  more  of  the  Encyclopedists  came 

jq^tnrm     f^m  the  school  of  Locke.     But   it 

'"""'*  took  in  France,  perhaps  because  of 
the  logical  French  mind,  a  more  revo- 
lutionary and  more  radical  form.  The  genius  of 
Rousseau,  the  writings  of  Mably,  of  Morelly,  of 
Boissel,  of  Brissot  de  Warville,  even  the  land 
views  of  the  Physiocrats,  filled  Prance  with  new 
ideals  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  with  tbe  concep- 
tion of  government  as  only  just  when  resting  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  French  masses  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
were  suffering  more  than  the  dwellers  in  Eng- 
land's manufacturing  centers  and  in  her  agricul- 
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tural  hamlets  during  the  same  period.  But  the 
despotism  of  the  Louis  gave  to  the  Revolution  a 
violent  form.  Nowhere  else  could  a  Louis  say, 
"I  am  the  State";  nowhere  else  did  absolute 
monarchy  go  down  in  such  a  whirlpool  of  passion. 
The  suppression,  too,  of  the  French  Reformation, 
the  inndelity  of  the  Encyclopedists,  the  wit  of 
Voltaire,  had  deprived  France  of  faith.  The  Rev- 
olution came  "a  truth  cia<f  in  hell  fire,"  yet  a 
truth,  and  a  necessary  one.  Napoleon's  cannon 
put  down  the  Revolution,  but  could  not  put  down 
ideas.  It  could  only  make  France  long  the  scene 
of  constant  revolution  and  insurrection. 

With  Louis  XVI.  guillotined  in  1793,  the  house 


of  Bourbon,  which  had  ruled  since  1589,  met  its 
'        "  _    '  '"c.   From  1703- 

179s  the  Convention  ruled;  from  1795-99  the  IJi- 


fall,  and  we  have  the  First  Republic.   From  1793- 


rectbry;  from  1799-1804   Napoleon   as  Consul. 
Then  came  the  First  Empire,  from  1804-14,  under 
Napoleon  I.  (died  1831).     In  1814  the  house  of 
Bourbon  was  restored,  with  Louis 
PAn.M4n     XVIII.,   1814-24,   and   Charles   X., 
a^I  '     1824-30.     After  the   Revolution   of 
nh^wj—     1830  we  have  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
^^*^     Bourbon-Orleans    under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe   (1830-48).     Then    comes    the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  Second  Republic, 
from  Feb.  to  Dec,  1848,  under  the  Provisional 
Government;  from  1848-53  under  Louis  Napo- 
leon.    In   1852  the  Empire  was  restored  under 
Napoleon  III.,  who  died  in  1873.     In  1870  we 
have  the  declaration  of  the  Third  Republic  and 
the  Government  of  National  Defense,  m  t8p  the 
uprising  of  the  Commune,  and   the   presidents 
Louis  A.  Thiers  (1871-73),  Marshal  MacMahon 
(1873-79),  F-  J-  P.Jules  Gr^vy  (1879-87),  M.  F. 
SadiCamot  (assassinated  Jime  34,  i894),Casimir 
P^rier  (1893-95,  resigned),  Felix  F.  Faure  (1895, 
died  1899);  Cmile  Loubet  (1899-1906);  Annand 
Falli^res  elected  Jan.  17,  1906. 

Such  is  the  bare  chronicle  of  the  constitutional 
changes  that  have  swept  over  France.  There 
have  been  continual  smaller  changes  and  upris- 
ings and  ministerial  crises.  Through  them  all 
has  gone  the  struggle  for  a  republicanism  more  or 
less  modified  by  the  communal  ideas  connected 
with  the  old  communes. 

_  Sixty  years  before  Proudhon,  Brissot  de  War- 
Tille,  in  1776,  the  year  of  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  the  year  of  American  independence, 
had  declared  that  property  (as  ordinarily  under- 
stood) was  theft.     Babceuf  was  the  first  to  battle 
for  communism,  in  his  attempted  insurrection  of 
1797,  but  held  as  his  ideal  an  utterly  artificial 
dead  equality  to  be  rigidly  enforced  by  the  State. 
Insurrection  crusht,  thought  was  the  only  outlet. 
We  come,  therefore,  to  a  long  period  of  Utopian 
socialism.    Details  of  each  author  and  school  will 
.  be  found  under  their  separate  names ;  we  chronicle 
them  here,  to  bring  out  the  continuity.     Fourier 
in  1808  published  his  "Thforie  des  Quatre  Mouve- 
ments,'   with  its  strange  blending  of  mathemat- 
ical formulas,  far-reactung  thought,  and  imprac- 
tical suggestions   for  artificial  association  and 
forced  harmonies.     It  produced  in  1834  Consid- 
I        Want's  "Destinte  Sociale,"  and  his  attempted 
phalansteries  in  France  and  far  away  in  Texas; 
;         besides  this,  it  led  to  CJodin's  famous  Familist^re 
,        at   Guise    (1859).     Meanwhile    Saint-Simon,    an 
aristocrat,    became   revolutionary,    dreamed   in 
I        1 81 7  of  an  industrial  scientific  collectivist  State, 
I        and  in  1835  of  a  Neo-Christianity,  a  church  which 
>        should   introduce   social  reform.     Calling  upon 
the  pope  to  lead  in  this,  on  his  refusal  Samt- 


Simon  attempted  a  "religion"  of  his  own,  whicrh 
Bazard  and  Enfantin  developed  into  brief  popu- 
larity and  still  briefer  experiment  from  1830—33. 
In  1840  Cabet  published  nis  "Voyage  en  Icarie,  ' 
and  the  colony  to  Icaria  in  America  was  started 
in  1848.  Meanwhile,  C^lins,  Huet,  and  others 
were  writing,  while  from  England  came  the  theo- 
ries of  Owen  and  the  reports  of  Chartism.  This 
long  period  of  Utopian  socialism  was  broken  by 
the  July  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  almost  con- 
stant attempts  of  radicals  and  revolutionists  like 
Blanqui  (q.  v.)  to  rouse  the  Paris  Commune. 

In  1848  the  Revolution  of  that  year  and  the 
declaration  of  the  Republic  gave  great  hopes  to 
the  radicals,  and  the  Socialists,  mainly  under  the 
lead  of  Louis  Blanc,  demanded  gov- 
Barolntion  ^'^oidt  shops  for  the  unemployed, 
of  1848  '^^^  provisional  government  nomi- 
nally yielded,  but  appointed  .a  com- 
mittee constructed  to  procure  the 
mismanagement  of  the  plan.  (See  Atblibrs 
Nationaux.)  The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
the  presidency  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  3,  1851, 
whereby  the  Empire  was  declared,  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Socialists  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  emperor  in  1870,  the  declaration  of  the  third 
and  present  Republic.  Conceiving  it  but  a  sham 
bourgeois  republic,  the  Commune  of  Paris  rose 
March  18,  1871,  but  were  eventually  defeated  by 
the  armies  of  the  national  government.  (See 
Paris  Commune.)  Meanwhife  the  International 
had  been  planted  in  France,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bakounin,  and  influenced  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  communes,  had  developed  an 
anarchistic  communism.  The  communards  of 
Paris,  scattered  after  the  Commune,  declared 
mainly  for  anarchism.  But  after  a  season  some 
of  the  leaders  became  convinced  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  anarchism,  and  advocated  socialism 
of  the  Marxist  types.  In  1879  amnesty  was 
granted  to  communards,  and  Guesde;  Brousse, 
Malon,  and  others  returned  Marxist  Socialists. 
A  stomg  party  was  developed  for  collectivism. 
The  igalitt,  the  Prolttaire,  the  Droits  de  I'Hom- 
me,  more  or  less  formally  committed  to  collectiv- 
ism, spread  the  thought.  The  Cri  du  Ptuftf, 
founded  and  edited  by  Jules  Vall^,  had,  smce 
1876,  favored  socialism.  Collectivist  ideas  began 
to  dominate  the  trade-unions.  General  con- 
gresses of  working  men  were  held  at  Paris  in  18^6 
and  Lyons  in  1878,  and  were  largely  socialistic. 
The  Congress  of  1879  at  Marseilles  was  Socialist 
in  everything  except  name. 

But  collectivism  was  not  easily  to  triumph. 
French  communist  anarchism  was  still  strong,  and 
represented  by  men  of  ability  and  standing,  like 
Kropotkin  and  Reclus,  and  still  more  by  an  in- 
tense and  fanatic  devotion,  such  as  has  furnished 
the  modem  dynamiters,  a  Vaillant  and  a  Henrv. 
It  had  an  organ  of  marked  literary  ability.  La 
Rivolte,  founded  b^  Kropotkin  in  Geneva  and 
transferred  to  Pans;  it  had  a  paper,  Le  Pirt 
PHnard,  written  in  Parisian  argot,  and  appealing 
to  the  workmen  of  the  streets.  The  Socialist 
movement  became  divided.  The  right  wing  was 
for  bar^ining  with  the  political  radicals  and  for 
practising  cooperation,  and  was  hence  called  Op- 
portunist or  Cooperatist;  the  left  wing  worked 
with  the  anarchists;  only  the  center 
■ofliallim  ^**  ^°^  Marxist  collectivism.  In 
Doauum  jgg^^  ^^  ^jjg  Congress  at  Havre,  di- 
vision became  open.  The  majority 
favoring  independent  political  collectivist  agita- 
tion,  the   right  wing,  which  desired  to  work 
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through  existing  political  groups,  defected,  and 
formed  the  Alliance  Socialiste  K^publicaine,  and 
held  congresses  of  its  own  at  Paris  in  1881  and 
Bordeaux  in  1882.  The  anarchist  wing  re- 
nounced socialism  altogether.  The  great  major- 
ity, the  center,  declared  for  Marxist  socialism, 
and  formed  the  Parti  Ouvrier  Socialiste  R^volu- 
tionnaire  de  France.  This  organization  held  a 
congress  at  Rheims,  1881,  and  declared  Le  Pro- 
Utatre  its  organ. 

But  even  Uiis  organization  divided.  The 
question  was  whether  to  agitate  for  a  complete 
Socialist  program  at  once,  or  for  portions  of  it,  as 
might  seem  at  the  time  possible.  Those  accept- 
ing the  latter  policy  were  called  Possibilists,  the 
former  Guesdists,  from  their  leader,  Jules  Gtiesde. 
Still  another  division  took  place.  M.  Brousse 
split  the  Congress  of  1882,  at  St.  Etienne,  on  a 
vote  indorsing,  instead  of  a  centralized  collect- 
ivism, a  decentralized  one  based  on  the  com- 
munes. He  carried  his  point,  36  to  37,  and 
formed  the  Broussist  group,  which  soon  became 
one  of  the  largest,  and  in  1889  elected  M.  Jofirin 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  while  it  frequently 
had  nine  members  in  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris.  Besides  these  groups  there  was  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  still  another  g^roup,  found- 
ed by  followers  of  the  old  communist  Blanqui, 
and  hence  called  Blanquists. 

Too  much  emphasis,  however,  must  not  be  put 
upon  French  political  g^ups.  They  continually 
change,  and  the  French  system  of  the  second  bal- 
lot (see  Elections)  allows  its  various  groups  to 
vote  for  their  respective  g^roup  candidates  sep- 
arately and  then  unite  at  the  second  ballot  on 
the  candidate  of  that  particular  Socialist  group 
there  seems  the  most  chance  of  electing.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  divisions  they  have  already  increased 
the  Trench  Socialist  vote  from  47,000  in  1887  to 
130,000  in  188^;  305,000  in  1892;  440,000  in 
1893;  790,000  m  1898;  863,159  in  1902.  and 
1. 130,000  in  1906.^  The  main  endeavor,  indeed, 
of  the  French  Socialists  of  recent  years  has  been 
to  develop  a  party  unity.  In  1899  M.  Millerand, 
as  leader  of  the  French  Opportunist  Socialist 
deputies,  accepted  the  portfolio  of  commerce  in 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry,  and  the  French 
Socialists  became  lai:gely  split  on  the  question  of 
indorsing  this  or  not,  the  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ment Socialists  being  M.  Jaur^s  and  M.  Millerand 
and  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  and  irrecon- 
cilable party  being  M.  Jules  Guesde. 

A  motion  to  expel  M.  Millerand  from  the  party 
was  hotly  debated  in  1903,  but  finally  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  100  to  89.  A  new  division  and  grouping, 
however,  followed.  M.  Millerand  was  expelled 
from  one  party;  and  dissension  was  continued  till 
1906,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  and 
largely  led  by  M.  Jaur^s,  unity  was  at  last  at- 
tained and  all  the  prominent  Socialist  groups 
united  under  the  name  of  Le  Parti  Socialiste. 
This  strengthens  a  political  position  already 
stron?:  for  outside  of  the  Chamber  the  French 
Socialists  have  elected  sixty-eight  mayors,  and  a 
representation  in  iti  commtmal  councils,  with 
the  majority  in  sixty-eight. 

The  party  has  some  forty-five  journals,  includ- 
ing three  dailies.  Leading  papers  are  L'//Mm<int(^, 
the  organ  of  M.  Jaur^s,  and  Le  Socialiste,  tho  other 
papers  like  the  Petit  Ripublique  are  out  and  out 
in  their  socialism.  Besides,  too,  the  fifty-five  party 
Socialists  in  the  Chamber  there  are  twenty-two 
independent  Socialists  and  946  so-called  Socialist 


Radicals,  largelyfavorable  to  many  Socialist  meas- 
ures.   In  the  cabinet  are  two  Independent  Social- 
ists, M.  Viviani,  Ministerof  Labor  and 
g^^jjj     Hygiene,  and  M.  Briand,  Minister  of 
InfluanM    P"^'*'^  Instruction,  the  able  leader  of 
the  government  in  the  matter  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.     Ro- 
man CathoUc  Christian  Socialism,  lan;ely  led  by 
the  Count  de  Mun  (q.  v),  has  played  a  consid- 
erable part  in  France,  but  to  a  less  extent  now 
with  the  decrease  of  the  influence  of  the  Church. 
(See  Christian  Socialism.) 

This  Socialist  influence  in  recent  years  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  government  ha« 
increasingly  introduced  and  enacted  legislation 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  labor.  In  1887  there 
was  founded  in  Paris  a  Bourse  du  Travail  (Labor 
Exchange)  with  an  annual  subsidy  (later)  of 
3,000,000  francs  and  in  1892  a  fine  building  pro- 
vided in  the  Rue  Ch&teau  d'Eau.  This  became 
the  "headquarters  of  some  200  trade-unions  and  a 
center  of  the  labor  movement.  In  1894  it  was 
closed  for  a  while  as  having  become  too  much  of  a 
Socialist  headquarters,  but  was  again  opened  and 
has  since  been  copied  by  iii  other  French 
municipalities  which  have  provided  Bourses  du 
Travail.  Connected  with  this  was  begun  a  pub- 
lic employment  bureau,  which  has  now  six- 
teen branches  in  Paris,  and  finds  places  for 
thousands  of  operatives  and  others.  This,  too, 
has  been  copied  and  there  were  in  J904  twelve 
municipal  employment  bureaus.  These  French 
Bourses  du  Travail  received  in  1904  315,030 
francs  in  subventions  from  the  mtmicipaUties 
and  45,600  from  the  departments.  There  were 
affiliated  in  them  3,121  unions  with  a  member- 
ship of  335,301.  Through  these  employment 
agencies,  133,065  situations  were  sought.  (See 
Public  Employment  Bureaus.)  The  govern- 
ment has  also  enacted  much  labor  legislation. 
(See  Factory  Legislation,  Digest  of,  section 
France;  Railroad  Laws;  Sunday  Rest.)  An 
Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  has  been  enacted.  (See 
Old  Age  Pensions.) 

The   trade-union   movement   of   France,   tho 
largely  identified  with  the  political  movement,  is 
not  wholly  so.     The  old  gild  system 
fff^i^      was  overthrown  in  1 79 1 ,  and  working 
Valons      ™B°'s  organizations  placed  under  a 
ban.     Napoleon  I.  undertook  to  es- 
tablish compulsory  organizations  of 
employers  and  employees,  with  the  employers  in 
control,  but  with  httle  success.     Gradually,  how- 
ever, working  men's  unions   developed.     They 
won  partially  legal  recognition  in  1864,  and  com- 
plete freedom  of  organization  in  1884.     Strikes 
nave  been  of  late  years  somewhat  numerous  and 
often  bitterly  waged,  especially  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts.    (For  statistics,  see  Strikes.) 

In  1905  there  were  reported  3,103  employees' 
tmions  with  353,036  members;  4,635  labor-unions 
with  781,344  members;  144  employees'  and  work- 
men's tmions  with  35,863  members;  3,116  agri- 
cultural unions  with  657,953  members. 

These  agricultural  unions  have  largely  lent 
themselves  to  the  French  cooperative  movements 
This  began  in  1848  when  the  government  ap- 
propriated 3,000,000  francs  as  a  loan  to  cooper- 
ators.  Two  hundred  societies  were  started,  but 
soon  failed,  and  by  1853  the  movement  was  over. 
It  began  again,  however,  in  1863,  in  the  formation 
of  several  working  men's  cooperative  banking  as- 
sociations. These,  however,  mainly  disappeared 
with  the  failure  of  the  Cr^it  au  Travail  m  1868. 
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In  1879  a  cooperative  movement  was  restarted 
with  new  demand  for  government  aid.  M.  Ben- 
jamin Ranopel  made  a  bequest  of  1,500,000  fr. 
to  the  cit}r  of  Paris  to  aid  cooperation.  In  1883 
the  first  instalment  of  400,000  fr.  was  loaned 
out,  but  resulted  in  little.  The  movement, 
however,  has  recently  grown  and  is  now  very 
strong.  (For  statistics,  see  Coopbration,  sec- 
tion France.) 

More  peculiar  to  France  is  the  movement  for 
profit-sharing,  be|;un  in  France,  1842,  by  M.  Le- 
claire  (a.  v.),  and  brilliantly  carried  out  (1877) 
by  M.  Giadin  in  his  Pamilist^re  at  Guise  {q.  v.)  and 
(1876)  at  the  Bon  March^  (q.  v.)  in  Paris.    There 
are  at  present  some  ninety-three  firms  practising 
profit-sharing  in  France,  sixteen  of  which  began 
doing   so   before    1865.     Some    100 
pjjj^    'cooperative    societies    also    practise 
rt,-„-j..     profit-sharing.    IniSjgASociiiipour 
*™*''"    I'Etude  PraSque  de  la  Participation 
du  Personnel  dans  les  Btntfices  was 
founded  to  guide  the  movement.     (See  Profit- 
Sharing.) 

There  has  been  also  much  activity  in  Prance  in 
the  way  of  practical  philanthropies.  The  Musie 
Social  (9.  V.)  in  Paris  was  founded  in  1894  as  a 
center  for  social  studies.  The  same  vear  there 
was  ormnized  the  Sociiti  Franfaise  aes  Habita- 
tions oBon  MarchS.  This  society  was  simply  for 
education  and  propaganda,  but  largely  as  a  result 
of  its  work  there  are  to-day  in  France  some  sixty 
societies  engaged  in  erecting  cheap  but  good  houses 
in  some  way  for  working  men,  whereas  before 
1889  there  were  only  a  few  societies,  tbo  the 
SoctM  MuUumsienne  des  ciiis  ouvrikres  dates 
from  1 85 1.  Of  these  earlier  societies  the  impor- 
tant Sociiti  Philanthropique,  founded  in  1780,  is 
wholly  philanthropic  and  its  works  are  numerous. 
The  more  modem  building  societies  are  partly 
commercial  and  partly  philanthropic,  like  our 
American  societies  of  philanthropy  plus  5  per 
cent.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  Lyons.  A  few 
more  recent  societies  are  working  men's  cooper- 
ative building  societies,  like  La  Pierre  du  Foyer 
(1891).  A  law  has  been  passed  by  which  any 
department  can  create  a  Superior  Cotmcil  on 
Working  Men's  Homes.  (See  Housing.)  Some 
societies,  like  the  Sociiti  anonyme  des  Habita- 
tions ouvriires  of  Passy- Auteuil,  endeavor  to  create 
working  men's  model  villages.  The  English  Gar- 
den Citjr  movement  has  now  a  French  represen- 
tative m  the  L'association  des  ciiis  Jardins  de 
France,  which  is  agitating  for  that  ideal.  Be- 
sides this  the  Ligue  du  Coin  de  Terre  et  du 
Foyer,  founded  in  1896  by  M.  L'abb^  Lemire, 
agitates  for  working  men's  gardens  (J3>^u>s  ou- 
vriers). 

Many  French  employers,  too,  are  active  in  in- 
dustrial betterment  {q.  v.) .  (See  also  Model  Vil- 
lages.) 

Private  charities  have  a  large  and  varied  de- 
velopment and  cooperate  with  the  State.  The 
Sociiti  Philantkropique  (1780)  had, 
in  1900,  30  soup  kitchens,  30  dis- 
pensaries, 4  for  children;  i  hospital, 
3  night  refuges,  homes  for  the  aged, 
for  mothers,  for  women  enceinte,  improved 
dwellings,  etc.  Twelve  thousand  children  are 
cared  for  each  year.  At  its  refuges  1 3 ,000  women 
are  adimitted,  and  work  found  for  about  35  per 
cent.  Five  thousand  fr.  a  year  are  given  in  re- 
wards to  honest  and  industrious  workers.  The 
(Euvre  de  Bienfaisance,  founded  by  Miss  de  Broen 
(1871),  is  notable.    The  CEuvre  de  la  Chaussie  du 


Maine,  the  Sociiti  franfaise  de  Bienfaisance  de 
Tunis,  the  Hospitaltti  Universale  d  Nantes  et  di 
Paris  are  also  important.  Ecclesiastical  charities 
are  numerous,  tbo  secular  institutions  are  grow- 
ing. Catholic  societies  relieved  in  ij^oi  107,400 
persons,  and  numbered  4,000,  accordmg  to  abb£ 
Gayraud.  Protestant  societies  are  proportionally 
strong,  the  Institution  des  Diaconesses  des  E^ises 
ivangiliques  de  France  (1841)  deserving  especial 
mention.  There  is  no  charity  organization  society, 
but  15,837  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  in  the  com- 
munes, control  private  societies,  and  in  a  way 
unite  them  as  well  as  administer  outdoor  relief. 
Indoor  relief,  only  given  when  imperative,  is  well 
developed.  There  were  in  1898  m  France  1,708 
hospitals,  at  a  cost  of  133,914.343  fr.  Most 
of  them  have  free  dispensaries  and  many  free 
climes.  There  are  in  Paris  38  Consultations 
de  Nourrissons  and  many  in  the  country.  Asy- 
lums and  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes 
were  developed  in  France  earlier  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  in  many  similar  ways  France  still 
leads.  The  national  lunatic  asylum  at  Charen- 
ton  is  a  model,  and  Ainay  is  a  colony  for  insane 
men,  and  at  Dun-sur-Auron  for  insane  women. 
Institutions  for  dependent  children  are  various. 
Tie  first  cr^he  was  opened  at  Paris,  1844.  La 
Maison  Matemelle,  L'H6pital  des  Enfants  Mala- 
des,  la  Lieue  FraterneUe  des  Enfants  de  France, 
L'CEuvre  laique  du  bon  Pasteur,  are  typical.  The 
State  has  established  State  savings-banks,  pawn- 
shops. (See  Pauperism  and  Rblibp  Insti- 
tutions; Pawn-Shops,  Savings-Banks,  Labor 
Colonies,  etc.)  For  the  temperance  movement, 
women's  movements,  and  activities  for  social 
purity,  see  articles  Temperance;  Woman's  Ad- 
vance, Rescue  Work. 

Important  French  social  reform  societies 
are: 

Alliance  d'Hygitoe  Sodale.     33  Roe  Lu  Cases,  Paris. 

Bourse  du  Travail.     Rue  Ghlteau  d'Eau. 

Cercle  Amidtia.  (Women's  Christian  Society.)  i>  Rue 
du  Pare  Royal,  Paris. 

Comity  permanent  du  Congr^  international  des  accidents 
du  travail  et  des  assurances  sociales.  lo  Rue  Louis-le- 
Grand,  Paris. 

ConlM^ration  G&i^rale  du  Travail,  ro  Rue  du  Ch&tean 
d'Bau,  Paris. 

Conseil  National  des  Pexnmesfrancaises.  (1901.)  z  Avenue 
de  .MalakofI,  Paris.    , 

Bcole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales.  (1900.)  16  Rue  de  la 
Sarbonne,  Paris. 

La  Mutuelle- Habitation.     1  qua!  de  Jenunapes.  Pans. 

La  Croix-Bleu  (Temperance).     Rue  Secrton,  Paris. 

L^gue  anti-alcoolique.     (1896.)      107  Boulevard  Magenti^. 

Ligue  ooatre  la  Misire.     (1894.)     »  Rue  Orfila,  Paris. 

Ligue  du  Coin  de  Terre  et  du  Foyer.  (Homes  and  gardens 
for  the  worldng  classes.)  President  and  founder,  I'abM 
Lemire.     a6  Rue  L^omond. 

Ligue  de  Protection  da  I'Bnfuice.  iss  Rue  la  Louvitie. 
Lille.  rf 

Ligue  Nationale  oontre  I'Alcoolisme.  50  Rue  des  Bcolea, 
Paris. 

Ligue  Nationale  de  la  Prtvoyance  et  de  la  Mutuality. 
(Savnig»-bank  societies.)  (1890.)  Sec.,  Le  Pasteur  Ar- 
boux,  78  Rue  Bonaparte. 

Mtts&  Social.     5  Rue  Las  Cases,  Paris. 

Office  Central  des  (Suvresde  Bienfaisance.  17s  Boulevard, 
St.  Germain,  Paris. 

SodM  des  Crtehes.     (1846.)     is  Avenue  d'lena,  Paris. 

Sociiti  fiancaise  des  Habitations  k  bon  Harch^.  Sec., 
Jules  Challamel,  4  Rue  Lavoisier,  Paris. 

Soci^t^  {rancaise  de  .Temperance.  (i8;o.)  Sec.,  Frederic 
Riemain,  so  Rue  , des  Bcoles,  Paris. 

Soci^t^  pour  I'Ktude  de  la  Partidpatton  anx  BAi^ce*. 
ao  Rue  Bereinre,  Paris. 

Sodtt^  Philanthropique.  (r78o.)  is  Rue  de  Belle- 
chasse,  Paris. 

Sod^t^  de  preservation  centre  la  tuberculoee  par  lednca- 
tion  populaire.     33  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

Scd^U  g<n<nile  des  Prisons.  Sec.,  Albert  Rivi^,  14 
Place  Dauohine,  Paris.  ....  _ 

Union  Chr^tienne  de  Jennes  gens.  (Evangdical.)  14  Roe 
deTrevise,  Paris. 
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LlJtuaa  fnoswae  anti-alcooSque.  (1896.)  s  Rae  de  L«- 
tnn,  Paris. 

Union  frmnouie  pour  le  sauvetage  de  renfanoe.  jo8  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  Pari*. 

RcrBKBNCss:  Almatiaek  National.  Paris;  i4iifnKnr»  StaHsiigti* 
d*  la  Francs:  Eamomit  rural*  d»  la  rnmet,  by  L.  de  La- 


Tcrgne.  4th  ed.  (1878):  Franct,  by  J.  E.C.  Bodley  (a  vtte.). 
*d  ed.  ( isoa):  ta  pra»u»  tt  I*  UarM  du  Motid*,  by  Bkm- 
dd  (1901);  EvoImHoh  ej  Fratu*  umUr  As  Third  KtpMic, 


FRAHCEQSB.  See  Sutfiuob;  Woman's  Suf- 

rRACB. 

FRAHCujskS,  in  social  teience,  means  a  priv- 
ilege or  grant  of  a  public  or  semipublic  nature 
oonfenea  on  individuals  or  corporations  by  gov- 
ernments (monicipal,  state,  or  national). 
.  According  to  tne  common  law,  the  franchise 

'  implies  a  mutual  obligation  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  party  holding  the  franchise.  The 
I  government  guarantees  to  strictly  carry  out  the 
'  grant  of  the  franchise  (the  franchise,  however, 
always  being  strictly  construed  against  the 
grantee),  ana  the  grantee  a^r^ing  to  furnish  the 
public  all  the  facilities  for  which  the  nature  of  the 
franchise  calls.  The  owner  of  a  ferry  franchise 
thus  can  be  compelled  to  continue  to  run  his 
boats,  the  failure  to  do  this  by  common  law  for- 
feiting his  grants.  It  is  asserted  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  repudiate  or  withdraw  its  franchise, 
once  granted.  (But  see  Eminent  Domain.) 
Where  the  charter  conferring  the  franchise,  how- 
ever, contains  a  clause  reserving  to  the  legislature 
the  right  to  annul  or  vary  the  franchise  granted, 
or  where  the  charter  is  granted  subject  to  a  con- 
stitutional provision  or  general  act  reserving  to 
the  legislature  such  a  power,  it  may  constitution- 
ally be  exercised. 

Franchises  are  not  alienable  by  the  owner  or 
owners  thereof  without  express  legislative  au- 
thority. They  cannot,  therefore,  be  conveyed  or 
mortgaged  of  common  right.  They  cannot  be 
taken  in  execution  and  sold  so  as  to  convey  any 
title  to  the  purchaser. 

The  conoitions  upon  which  franchises  are 
granted  are  among  the  subjects  which  need  the 
most  reform  in  the  United  States,  and  have  pro- 
duced the  greatest  scandals  and  corruptions, 
especially  in  our  municipal  governments.  (See 
Corruption.)  Important  and  valuable  fran- 
chises are  again  and  again  given  away  for  a  song 
to  private  corporations  by  corrupt  aldermen, 
bought  up  by  these  corporations.  European 
cities,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  grant  a  franchise 
unless  the  corporation  receiving  the  franchise 
gives  the  city  high  and  adequate  returns  of  va- 
rious kinds.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  a  private 
company  has  the  franchise  to  operate  street-rail- 
ways, but  it  only  received  the  franchise  on  agree- 
ing to  pave  the  streets  on  which  its  tracks  lie, 
from  curb  to  curb;  to  pay  a  portion  of  its  receipts 
to  the  city,  amounting  to  some  $350,000  annually, 
and  in  thie  year  1911  to  turn  its  whole  plant  over 
to  the  city. 

Professor  Bemis,  in  a  paper  on  "Some  Essen- 
tials in  the  Way  of  Granting  Municipal  Fran- 
diises,"  read  at  the  Minneapolis  Conference  for 
Good  City  Government,  1894  (see  Proceedings,  p. 
133),  makes  the  following  points  as  requisites  of 
a  good  franchise : 

t.  The  mayor  should  have  the  right  of  absolate  veto  upon 
Mjr  prapoaM  f  nmchlM. 


1.  Constitutional,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  a  legislative, 
limitation  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  future  franchises 
can  be  given,  such  term  not  to  exceed  thirty  yeara  with  ele- 
vated roads,  twenty  yean  with  gas  works  or  surface  stieet- 
car  lines,  and  a  much  leas  period  for  electiic-Ught  and  tele- 
phone companies. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  renewing  franchises  until  within  a 
year  of  its  expiration,  otherwise  companies  may  secure  a  re- 
newal from  a  corrupt  coundl  before  the  people  are  aware 
of  it. 

4.  The  expiration  of  all  franchises  for  extensions  to  new 
streets  with  the  expiration  of  tlie  franchise  on  the  main  sys- 
tem; otherwise  the  city  is  prevented  from  entering  on  any 
broad  policy. 

5.  Extensions  on  new  streets  made  subject  to  order  of  the 
dty,  with  appeal  possibly  to  some  court  of  arbitration. 

6.  Complete  publicity  of  accounts,  with  the  power  and 
duty  vested  in  tne  city  auditor  to  prescribe  methods  of  book- 
keeping. 

7.  In  case  of  tiansportation  lines,  the  right  of  the  city  to 
reqtufe  increase  of  cars  to  the  capacity  oC  the  road  when 
truSe  demands  it. 

8.  The  express  condition  that  the  comixuiy  receiving  the 
franchise  must,  at  its  expiration,  if  not  securing  a  renewal, 
sen  out  to  the  dty  or  another  company  that  may  receive  the 
franchise,  at  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  physical  plant,  inde- 
pendoit  of  any  value  based  on  earning  power. 

g.  The  sale  of  the  fmnchise  to  toe  bidder  offering  the 
cheapest  and  best  service  or  largest  revenue  to  the  city,  em- 
phaas  being  laid  on  cheap  and  good  service. 

le.  Two  yean  before  the  expintion  of  every  franchise  the 
dtisens  should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  dty  owner- 
ship, and  if  the  latter  is  carried,  the  dty  to  own  and  opente 
aifter  the  expiration  of  the  franchise,  with  the  provision  for 
the  merit  system  in  the  civil  service,  and  with  the  further 
provision  tHat  every  five  yean  thereafter  for  ten  or  fifteen 
yean,  on  petition  of  a  certain  number  of  dtisens,  another 
popular  vote  should  be  had  on  the  question  of  continuing  dty 
management.     (See  Mumicipalism.) 

FRAHCKE,  ERNST:  Editor  of  Sosiale  Praxis; 
director  of  the  Bureau  fur  Sozialpolitik,  Berlin; 
general  secretanr  of  the  Gesellsckaft  fur  Soziale 
Reform.  Bom  Nov.  10,  1852,  in  Coburg;  studied 
in  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  and  several 
universities.  Received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and 
later  the  title  of  professor.  He  was  editor  of 
newspapers  in  Numberg,  1877-81 ;  MCinich,  1881- 
1892;  Hamburg,  1893-97,  when  he  was  called  to 
Berlin.  He  considers  the  necessity  of  elevating 
the  working  classes  by  means  of  legal  reforms  and 
by  the  organization  of  self-help  as  imperative,  so 
as  to  avoid  both  socialism  and  the  pauperization 
of  the  working  men.  Author  of  numerous  papers 
and  essays  on  social  reform  and  the  best  indus- 
trial policy.  Address:  Nollendorf  Strasse,  19  and 
30,  Berlin,  W.  30,  (Germany. 

FRAKKLIIT,  BENJAMIH:  American  philoso- 
pher and  diplomat ;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1 706,  of 
poor  parents,  the  fifteenth  of  seventeen  children. 
Taken  from  school  in  his  tenth  vear,  he  became 
two  years  later  an  apprentice  in  tlie  printing-shop 
of  his  brother,  who  published  the  New  England 
Courant,  and  for  wnich  Franklin  early  wrote. 
Owing  to  difficulties  with  his  brother,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  his  seventeenth  year,  almost  des- 
titute. After  a  series  of  difficulties  and  adven- 
tures, including  a  trip  to  England,  he  gradually, 
by  hard  work  and  ability,  met  success.  He  be- 
came the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  paper.  The 
Gatette,  and  in  173a  of  Poor  Richards  Alma- 
nac." He  became  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  i736,j)OStinaster  in  1737.  and  representative  in 
1747,  In  1 7  S3  he  was  made  deputy  postmaster- 
general  for  the  colonies.  In  1 7  s  7  he  went  to  Eng- 
Emd,  representing  Pennsjrlvania,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  and  Georgia  with  great  success.  He 
addrest  Parliament,  opposing  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
was  consequently  deposed  from  the  postmaster- 
ship.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Congress  of  1775,  and  signed  the  Declara- 
tioo  of  Independence.    In  1776  he  was  sent  as 
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Minister  to  France,  with  which  country  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  an  alliance.  He  raised  loans, 
and  in  1782  si^ed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land. Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  became 
president  of  the  Supreme  Coiuicil  of  the  city  and 
member  of  the  Convention  for  Revising  the  Arti- 
cles of  Union.  He  died  April  17,  1790,  and  Con- 
gress appointed  a  mourning  of  two  months 
through  the  states. 

Franklin  founded  the  first  public  library  in 
Philadelphia  in  173a,  "the  mother  of  American 
libraries,"  and  led  m  innumerable  municipal  im- 
provements. In  175a  he  discovered  the  idea  of 
lighting  with  electricity,  and  by  his  electrical  and 
other  scientific  discoveries  became  recognized  by 
and  intimate  with  the  scientists  of  all  Europe,  and 
received  degrees  and  honors  from  numerous  Eng- 
lish and  European  universities.  In  1752  he  or- 
ganized a  scientific  society  which  became  the 
American  Academy  of  Science.  Turgot  said  of 
him:  Eripuitcalofulmen,sceptrttmquetyrannis. 

FRATERHAL  ORGAHIZATIONS:  In  England 

these  are  usually  called  friendly  societies  (q.  v.). 
In  the  United  States  they  are  very  numerous  and 
play  an  important  part  in  economic  and  social 
development.  They  are  also  very  largely  frater- 
nal benefit  and  insurance  societies.  They  are 
opposed  by  a  small  and  demonstrative  but  ear- 
nest minority  who  oppose  all  secret  societies. 
Many  believe  they  are  only  needed  to-day  be- 
cause the  Church  and  the  State  do  not  perform 
their  full  duties. 

According  to  the  World  Almanac  (1907),  the 
membership  of  the  principal  fraternal  organiza- 
tions in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  as  follows: 

Odd  Pellowi 1,53 1,095 

Freemasons x. 339,001 

Modein  Woodmen  of  America 813,641 

Knights  of  Pythias 633,466 

Independent  Order  of  Rechatntes 488,000 

Woodmen  of  the  World 459.3 1 1 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 406,774 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees 335,000 

Royal  Arcanum 388,011 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 375,603 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters 350,000 

Order  of  Eagles 350,000 

Poresten  of  America 94 1,  i  le 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 335,000 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 3 10,000 

Knights  of  Columbus 166,494 

Jumor  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics 163,305 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees >45.393 

Knights  of  the  Modem  Maccabees 195,000 

Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association 95.500 

Tribe  of  Ben  Hur 93,500 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor 93,000 

Improved  Order  of  Heptasophs 70.439 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle 70,43  r 

National  Union 63,444 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen 61,671 

Protected  Home  Circle 59.981 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association 57,673 

Order  of  Gleaners 56,000 

Court  of  Honor 55.393 

Britb  Abraham  Order 53.853 

New  England  Order  of  Protection 43, 167 

Knights  of  Honor 40, 136 

Ancaent  Order  c^  Foresters 38,898 

United  Order  of  American  Mechanics 36,554 

Sons  of  Temperance 34,789 

Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith 38,539 

Knights  of  Malta 37,000 

Smuler  organizations 379.819 

Total 9,656,380 

(See  also  A.  C.  Stevens's  "Encyclopedia  of 
Fraternities.") 

FREE  CHURCHES  (OF  GREAT  BRITAUT) 
AITD  SOCIAL  REFORM:  Until  very  recent  times 
the  Pr6«  Cbttrcbes  b»ve  shared  lai^gely  tiie  con- 
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ception  of  the  Church  which  was  embodied  in  all 
Protestant  symbols,  according  to  which  the 
Church  was  an  institution  whose  chief  object  was 
to  promote  and  insure  the  spiritual  interests  of 
its  members,  by  the  sound  doctrine  preached  and 
by  the  sacraments  administered. 

In  recent  times,  however,  two  currents  of 
thought  have  fiervaded  the  mind  of  the  Church 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and  have  illu- 
mined and  enlarged  in  the  minds  of  men  their 
conception  of  the  essential  nature  ai  the  Church 
and  of  her  mission  in  the  world. 

I.  The  revival  and  concentration  of  interest  in 
the  life  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself  was 
begun  by  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu"  and  Renan's 
"Vie  de  Jesus."  Ever  since  a  growing  splendor 
of  light  has  been  poured  out  upon  tne  Gospel 
histories,  and  upon  Him — the  Light  of  the  Wond, 
whose  glory  fills  their  pages.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  which  He  preached, 
whidi  had  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  gos- 
pel of  salvation  as  it  had  been  called,  meaning 
thereby  personal  salvation,  is  now  restored  to  its 
true  place  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  And  that 
gospel  sets  forth  not  only  the  laws  and  beati- 
tudes of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  describes  the 
manner  and  conditions  of  its  gradual  growth,  till 
in  all  human  society  the  healthful  order  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  be  established. 

a.  Also  there  has  been  a  deeper  study  of  the 
life  and  organization  and  object  of  the  Church. 
Especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  the  Free 
Churches,  which  renounce  at  onoe 
the  Erastian  doctrine  of  a  Church 
which  is  upheld  and  regulated  by  the 
State,  and  the  sacerdotal  doctrine 
that  the  Church  is  constituted  by  a 
priestly  caste  which  is  self-repten- 
ished.  If  the  Church  be  a  living  organism,  its  life 
must  be  within  itself,  possessing  and  quickening 
each  member  and  uniting  them  by  the  one  spirit 
which  gives  life  to  each.  But  such  an  organism  it 
is  now  seen  cannot  exist  merely  to  maintain  and 
edify  itself.  The  Church  exists  to  fulfil  by  great 
and  gracious  activities  the  object  for  which  she  was 
founded,  and  for  which  she  is  continually  upheld 
and  inspired  by  the  living  Spirit  of  her  Lord. 
This  object  is  the  same  as  that  for  which  Christ 
came  into  this  world,  and  which  He  proclaimed 
in  His  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  that  the 
whole  of  our  humanity  may  be  redeemed,  and 
that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may  become  in 
truth  the  kingdom  of  God. 

A  few  words  will  show  how  these  currents  have 
gradually  pervaded  the  Free  Churches,  and  have 
thus  led  them  to  apprehend  their  social  redemp- 
tive mission.  In  the  beginning  of  last  century 
the  evangelical  revival  awoke  the  social  con- 
science of  England.  It  was  the  moral  sense  of 
England  quickened  by  the  evangelic  faith  which 
not  only  gave  birth  to  the  great  missionary  so- 
cieties founded  at  that  time,  but  also  to  the 
mighty  movement  led  by  Wilberforce  and  Clark- 
son,  which  abolished  slavery  in  every  colony  and 
dependency  of  Britain.  Then  a  new  spirit  was 
breathed  upon  the  middle  of  the  century  which 
also  awoke  a  new  social  and  humane  spirit, 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley, 
leaders  of  the  "Broad  Church,"  wing  of  the 
Church  of  England,  emphasizing  the  Incarnation, 
and  teaching  that  all  human  relations  and  human 
society  were  brought  under  a  new  and  divine  law, 
and  under  the  obhgation  of  the  universal  brotilier- 
hood  of  men  which  was  (jod's  family  on  earth,  of 
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irhicfa  Christ  is  the  Eternal  Head.  This  doctrine, 
enforced  by  other  leading  divines,  such  as  Bishop 
'Westcott,  has  influenced  large  numbers  not  only  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  in  the  Free  Churches. 
Also  in  the  middle  of  last  century  much  interest 
in  Britain  was  awakened  in  the  Inner  Mission  of 
Germany,  especially  under  its  great  representa- 
tives. Dr.  Wichem  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Ham- 
burg, and  Pastor  Fleidner,  the  founder  of  the  great 
Deaconesses'  Institution  at  Kaiserwerth,  near 
I>usseldorf ,  as  in  later  years  Germany  has  again 
stimulated  the  social  mission  of  the  Church  hy  the 
Colonies  of  Mercy  which  have  been  estabhshed 
in  that  country  by  Pastor  Bodelschwing,  near 
Bielefeld,  and  under  his  influence  in  twenty-five 
other  provinces. 

The  result  of  these  different  forces  so  far  as  or- 
ganizations and  activities  in  the  Free  Churches 
are  concerned  has  so  far  exprest  and  fulfilled  itself 
as  follows: 

I.  The  National  Free  Church  Council,  which 
represents  all  the  Free  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales,    and    represents,    therefore, 
Vatiaiial    P^ohably  more    than  one  half    the 
fx—  Oliurali  V^^P^^  of  these  countries  who  are 
Connoil      members  or  adherents  of  the  various 
branches  of   the   Christian   Church, 
has  created  a  Social  Questions  Com- 
mittee with  three  duties: 

».  The  (tudy  <rf  Christ's  teaching  and  of  the  fundiunental 
principla  d  the  Christian  faith  m  relation  to  the  social 
problems  of  our  time. 

3.  The  upholding  of  Christ's  authority  as  the  Lord  and 
Redeemer  of  human  society  as  well  as  of  mdividuals. 

3.  The  wise  dix«ctioa  of  Christian  redemptive  efforts  so  as 
to  abate  and  remedy  great  social  evils  whicn  degrade  human 
Ma. 

This  Social  Questions  Committee  has  published 
a  "Manifesto  on  the  Social  Redemptive  Work  of 
the  Free  Churches,"  which  has  been  largely  cir- 
culated, and  it  has,  now  (1906),  drawn  up  a  pro- 
gram of  social  work,  to  be  presented  and  urged 
upon  the  local  Free  Church  Councils,  which  have 
been  formed  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
which  all  Free  Churcnes  are  practically  united 
aod  represented. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Presbyterian,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist,  the  Primitive  Methodist,  and  the 
New  Connection  Methodist  churches  have  each  of 
tbenx  formed  a  special  Social  Service  Committee, 
the  objects  of  which  are  almost  identical.  They 
are  exprest  in  the  following  statement,  which 
sets  forth  the  objects  of  the  Social  Service  Union 
of  the  Wesleyan  Church: 

"The  collection  and  study  of  social  facts,  the 
punsuit  of  social  service,  and  the  discussion  of 
social  problems  and  theories  from  the  Christian 
standpoint,  with  the  view  to  educate  public 
opinion  and  secure  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life." 

3.  Soon  after  Toynbee  Hall  was  established 
in  Whitechapel,  a  settlement  was  fotmded  in  one 
of  the  poorest  districts  in  the  extreme  east  of 
London,  called  the  Mansfield  Settlement,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Percy  Alden,  M.P., 
'lattlamanti  ^^^^'^^  ^  Student  at  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  and  who  gave  the  name 
"Mansfield"  to  this  new  settlement 
in  the  hope  that  the  students  of  Mansfield  College 
might  specially  cooperate  in  its  varied  work. 
PoUowing  upon  this,  the  Robert  Browning  Set- 
tlement was  fotmded  in  Walworth,  of  which  the 
Rev.  F.  Herbert  Stead  is  warden.  The  Non- 
conformists' Students'  Union  of  the  University  of 
Cambrid^  takes  an  active  part  in  many  of  the  de- 


partments of  this  settlement.  In  addition  there 
are  six  other  settlements  which  have  been  estab- 
lished— more  or  less  in  connection  with  Free 
Churches — one  in  Canning  Town,  for  women 
workers ;  the  Ipswich  Social  Settlement,  Lanca- 
shire College ;  the  Settlement,  Manchester  Wom- 
en's Settlement,  Middlesboro;  Croft  House  Settle- 
ment, Sheffield,  and  the  United  College  Settlement 
in  Bradford.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
established  some  fifteen  years  ago  a  strong  settle- 
ment which  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
in  our  country,  in  Bermondsey — a  large  and  poor 
district  in  the  east  of  London.  This  settlement 
was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Scott  Lidgett,  president 
of  the  Free  Church  Council  for  1906.  It  has  two 
branches,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women. 

3.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  which  has 
not  done  much  in  the  formation  of  settlements, 
has  set  a  great  example  to  other  churches  in  what 
has  been  called  its  "rorward  Movement,"  which 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  forty-five  missions,  es- 
tablished in  the  heart  of  the  most  populous  dis- 
tricts in  London,  and  of  other  great  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Many  of  these  missions  are 
practically  settlements,  but  their  work  centers  in 
the  jpopuiar  evangelistic  services  which  are  held 
on  Sunday  and  week-days,  and  in  which  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  made  at  once  attractive 
and  impressive  by  song,  and  choral  and  orchestral 
music.  Of  the  two  best-known  missions,  one 
is  the  West  London  Mission,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes.  In  it  the  Sunday  services 
have  been  held  for  years  in  St.  James's  Hall  and  in 
three  other  halls.  Surrounding  these,  and  in  a 
sense  emanating  from  these,  there  are  the  minis- 
tries of  a  band  of  sisters  and  of  brothers  for  whom 
a  home  is  provided  as  in  a  settlement,  but  instead 
of  giving  only  part  of  their  time,  the  whole  time  of 
many  of  these  sisters  and  brothers  is  devoted  to 
the  various  kinds  of  social  ministry.  The  other  is 
the  great  Central  Mission,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  Collier  in  Manchester.  In  this  mission,  the 
two  largest  halls  of  Manchester,  and  many  chap- 
els in  the  poorest  districts  from  which  the  con- 
gregations had  ebbed  away,  are  now  filled  by 

16,000  people  every  Sunday  evenin|;, 
lastitntional ''"'^  each  of  these  congregations  is 
Chnrehei  °''B?i'2«d  for  various  forms  of  useful 
social  work.  But  the  whole  mission 
finds  its  center  and  crown  of  work  in 
institutions  which  are  founded :  (i)  to  aid  men  who 
have  fallen  out  of  work,  giving  them  employirient 
which  pajrs  their  board  and  lodging,  and  helping 
them  again  to  find  emplo}mient;  (2)  for  fallen 
women  and  for  women  who  are  in  peril,  and  (3) 
for  the  great  army  of  crippled  children  found  in  the 
City  of  Manchester.  The  other  missions  of  the 
Methodist  Church  do  not  e<]ual  these  two  in  com- 
pass and  varied  oi;ganization,  but  all  have  the 
same  impress,  and  have  achieved  a  striking  suc- 
cess. 

4.  In  other  Free  Churches  a  similar  movement 
to  the  Forward  movement  in  the  Wesleyan 
Church  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  Institu- 
tional Churches.  Three  of  these  have  been 
founded  by  the  London  Congregational  Union: 
(i)  Whiteneld's  Tabernacle,  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  over  which  the  Rev.  Silvester  Home  and 
Rev.  James  Holmes  preside;  (2)  in  Claremont 
Hall,  m  the  northwest  of  London,  of  which  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Newlands,  M.A.,  is  president,  and 
(3)  in  the  isouth  of  London,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Kenward  is  superintendent.  One  has 
been  established  by  the  London  Baptist  Union,  of 
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which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Philipps  is  the  superin- 
tendent. 

The  Westminster  Church,  under  the  Rev. 
Campbell  Morgan,  is  also  forming  itself  into  a 
great  institutional«church,  in  connection  with 
which  a  number  of  social  agencies  are  being  or- 
ganized in  the  poorest  neighborhoods  of  West- 
minster. In  other  towns  and  cities  several 
church  buildings  which  had  become  almost  dere- 
lict because  deserted  by  their  former  congrega- 
tions, are  now  being  occupied  and  used  as  institu- 
tional churches  in  which  large  congregations  are 
gathered,  and  by  which  many  social  agencies  are 
carried  on  in  uie  poorest  districts.  In  every 
case  the  members  of  suburban  churches  are  given 
efficient  help. 

But  apart  from  special  missions,  and  institu- 
tional churches,  there  is  being  widely  diffused 
among  a  multitude  of  churches  the  same  social 
spirit  and  activity.  So  in  cotmection  with  them 
tnere  are  formed.  Week  Evehing  Institutes  for 
the  elder  scholars  of  our  Sunday-schools,  and 
the  younger  people  of  the  church,  in  which  rec- 
reation and  Dright  educational  classes  are  pro- 
vided for  the  young:  Boys'  Brigades,  Girls' Life 
Brigades,  Leagues  of  Honor  and  of  Service  are  also 
formed  in  them  for  the  physical  and  moral  train- 
ing of  boys  and  girls.  And  in  addition  to  these 
Week  Evening  Institutes  for  the  young,  there  are 
also  being  formed  in  many  churches  social  in- 
stitutes for  the  adults,  not  only  for  those  who  are 
members  of  the  congregation,  but  for  working 
men  and  women  in  the  neighborhood.  The  ot> 
ject  of  these  institutes  is  thus  defined:  "To  sup- 
ply the  great  social  need  of  working  men  and 
women  of  our  country — viz.,  to  provide  for  them 
rest  and  recreation  in  the  evening  that  will  be 
bright  and  attractive,  and  give  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse  and  pleasure.  It  is  desired 
that  everywhere  these  institutes  be  so  conducted 
that  the  social  and  recreative  attiactions  shall 
awaken  the  desire  for  higher  interests." 

5.  During  the  last  few  years  two  great  religious 

and  social  movements  have  arisen  among  the 

working  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  are 

chiefly    associated    with    the    Free 

Adnlt       Churches.    One  is  the  Adult  Sunday- 

■ludav-  School  Movement.  For  some  years 
«jjj^-J"  this  was  largely  confined  to  Bir- 
'"*"'"  min^ham  and  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  initiated  there  by  Mr.  Alderman 
White,  a  ''Friend."  The  movement  has  been 
from  its  origin  very  largely  maintained  and  as- 
sociated with  the  Friends.  Mr.  Cadbury,  of 
Bournville,  has,  throughout  his  whole  life,  pre- 
sided at  an  adult  Sunday-morning  school  regu- 
larly attended  by  some  700  or  800  working  men. 
During  the  last  ten  years  this  movement  has 
spread  over  the  country  in  a  remarkable  way, 
and  there_  are  now  over  100,000  working  men  as- 
sembling in  these  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  these  schools  half  an  hour  is  de- 
voted to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible,  half 
an  hour  to  soine  educational  subject,  which  may 
be  very  elementary,  or  may  open  up  social  and 
literary  studies,  and  another  half  hour  is  devoted 
to  the  enrolment  of  members,  the  payment  of  a 
small  weekly  fee,  and  to  a  bright,  hortatory  re- 
ligious service.  Five  or  six  years  ago  a  National 
Council  was  formed  in  order  to  extend  and  de- 
velop_  these  Sunday-morning  schools,  and  with 
amazing  success.  This  council  issues  a  monthly 
organ  entitled  One  and  All;  the  head  offices  are 
ui  Birmingham,  where  the  organ  is  published. 


and  the  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  Gilbert,  BoomTille, 

Birmingham. 

The  second  movement  is  still  more  wmarkahle. 
During  Mr.  Moody's  first  visit  to  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Blackham,  of  West  Bromwich. 
Plaaunt    cauK^it  *^  ''*^*  "^  having,  on  the 
SniidsT-     Sunday  afternoon ,  a  service  forworic- 
ift.-^l2^    i°S  men   which  should  be,   in   his 
t5!I!.'t   terse    phrase,    "bright,   brief,    and 
moTsmant  brotherly."     He  called  it  a  Pleasant 
Stmday-Aftemoon  Class.     This  class 
started  in  the  chapel  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  immediately  filled  the  chapel.      Mr. 
Blackham,  a  business  man  of  consecrated  energr, 
then  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  classes  throughout  the  country; 
and  others  followed  him.     There  are  now  600  of 
these  P.  S.  A.  Brotherhoods,  as  they  are  called. 
tho  they  also  bear  other  names,  such  as  "Men's 
Own,"    or    "Men's    Brotherhood,"    established 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  this  article  is  being 
written,  a  National  Council  has  been  formed  at 
a  great   representative  assembly,  attended   by 
delegates  appointed  by  500  Brotherhoods,  held  in 
London;  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  has  been  chosen 
its  first  president,  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goold,  who 
throu^  many  years  has  devoted  himself  to  form 
these  P.  S.  A.  Brotherhoods,  is  appointed  honor- 
ary secretary.     He  is  the  editor  of  the  P.  S.  A. 
Leader  which  is  the  organ  of  this  movement. 

6.  Besides  these  distinctively  church  move- 
ments, there  was  early  formed  a  Christian  Social 
Brotherhood,  of  members  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
England,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Christian - 
Social  Union  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  had 
a  somewhat  limited  influence,  but  there  has  been 
developed  since  an  active  Scottish  Christian 
Social  Union,  and  in  England  a  Christian  Unioii^ 
for  Social  Service,  largely  supported  by  the  Free 
Churches,  which  has  one  colony  at  Lingfield  and 
one  in  Westmoreland  (see  Labor  Colonies),  pat- 
terned somewhat  after  Bielefeld,  and  has  been 
active  in  other  ways,  publishing  also  a  monthly 
Social  Science.  John  B.  Paton. 

FREELAlfD  is  the  English  name  of  a  German. 
book,  "Freiland  ein  sociaies  Zukunftsbild,"  writ- 
ten by  the  eminent  Austrian  economist  and  states- 
man, Dr.  T.  Hertzka  (^.v.),  advocating  social- 
istic principles,  and  outlming  an  imaginary  free 
socialistic  state  founded  in  Central  Africa.  It 
aroused  very  general  attention,  and  committees 
were  formed  in  various  countries  to  raise  money 
and  establish  such  a  state.  Pioneers  started 
to  found  the  state,  which  eventually  wholly 
failed. 

FREB  SOIL  PARTY,  THE:  This  was  the 
name  of  a  political  party  that  appeared  in  the 
United  States  about  1846  in  the  course  of  the 
abolitionist  movement.  (See  Abolitionist.)  Its 
standpoint  was  "the  Wilmot  proviso,"  offered 
by  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  amend  a 
bill  making  an  appropriation  to  negotiate  peace 
with  Mexico.  It  read:  "There  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  terri- 
tory on  the  continent  of  America  which  shall  be 
hereafter  acquired  by  or  annexed  to  the  U.  S. 
by  virtue  of  this  appropriation  or  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  except  for  crime." 

It  created  great  excitement.  Calhoun  had 
declared  that  the  annexation  of  Mexico  -was 
necessary  to  protect  slavery,  which  was  an  in* 
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stitatien- placed  aader  the  guaranty  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  necessary  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity at  the  slave  states.  The  proviso  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate,  but  taken  up  in  the  North. 
A  convention  met  at  Bufialo,  Ave.  9,  1848, 
and  formed  the  Free  Soil  Party.  It  was  com- 
posed of  tfie  old  Liberty  Party  Qj.  v.),  seceders 
nom  the  Democrats  and  Whigs,  and  a  faction 
of  the  Democrats  called  Bam-bumers.  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  were  nominated  for  president 
and  vice-president.  The  platform  disavowed 
attacking  ^very  in  the  South,  but  simply  stood 
for  the  above  principle.  The  party  polled  over 
300,000  votes  and  elected  several  congressmen, 
amoiu;  them  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Sihnon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio.  The  conflict 
then  came  over  the  admission  of  California,  and 
■wbisn  it  was  admitted  with  a  constitution  pro- 
hibiting slavery,  the  Free  Soil  Party  lost  its 
main  need  of  existence.  Agitation,  however, 
sprung  up  over  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (q.  v.), 
and  uie  Free  Soilers  met  in  1853  and  nomi- 
nated John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  and  polled  151,- 
000  votes.  But  the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
South  roused  the  North  to  a  more  general  pol- 
icy, and  the  Free  Soil  Party  was  mers«d,  in 
X856,  in  the  Republican  Party  (q.v.).  Its  cry 
bad  been  "Free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor, 
and  free  men." 

FRBB  SPEECH  LEAGUE,  THE:  Organized  in 
1903,  the  league  demands  freedom  of  peaceable 
Assemblv,  of  discussion  and  propaganda;  an  un- 
censored  press,  telegraph,  ana  telephone;  an 
uninspected  express;  an  inviolable  mail.  It 
worics  by  means  of  the  press,  the  platform,  and 
the  courts;  by  persuasion,  argument,  petition, 
'protest,  and  demand;  through  the  agencies  of 
election  and  rejection,  but  believes  that  the 
education  of  brains  and  quickening  of  con- 
sciences are  first  in  order  of  time  and  effect. 
Secretary:  A.  C.  Pleydell,  175  Broadway,  New 
York. 

■  FREE  TRADE  KT  THE  U.  S.  (See  also 
Tariff  Rbfokm  in  Great  Britain.  For  other 
countries  see  Tariff.)  As  here  used  free  trade 
means  commerce  unfettered  by  law,  whether  for 
taxation  (support  of  government)  or  protection 
(monopoly  of  home  producers).  Again,  free 
trade  is  here  considered  only  as  opposed  to 
taxation  (or  obstruction)  by  tariff  duties — this 
because  in  practice  our  policy  has  long  been  that 
of  free  trade  throughout  the  United  States;  so 
that  we  have  in  fact  to  deal  only  with  inter- 
national commerce. 

Even  as  to  tariff  taxation;  it  is  frequently  at- 
tempted to  distinguish  between  the  ends  for 
which  it  may  be  muned — taxation  on  the  one 
hand,  or  protection  on  the  other,  or  both  com- 
bined. Tms  distinction  is  ignored,  first,  because 
any  effective  taxation  of  commerce  is,  in  fact, 
an  obstruction — a  shackle — of  commerce,  and 
therefore  inevitably  destructive  of  free  trade  and 
its  benefits;  second,  because — while  there  have 
been  examples  elsewhere  of  revenue  tariffs  as 
distinguished  from  protective  ones,  and  some 
items  of  our  own  tariff  can  be  analyzed  into 
revenue  and  tariff  factors — with  us  political 
necessities  have  so  far  compelled  protection  to 
disguise  itself  as  revenue  taxation  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  system  purposely  so  framed  as  not 


merely  to  include  both  revenue  and  protective 
factors,  but  so  to  combine  them  as  to  magnify 
and  conceal  the  extent  to  which  protection 
resulte. 

I.  Tariffs  for  Rbvbnub 

As  to  even  a  strictly  revenue  tariff — that  is, 
one  in  which  the  protection  feature  is  so  far 
lacking  that  the  total  amount  by  which  the  con- 
sumer is  mulcted,  less  the  expense  of  collecting  it, 
goes  to  the  government :  To  be  a  trustworthy 
support  of  government  it  must  be  levied  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life.  For  otherwise,  govern- 
ment revenue  would  be  uncertain  and  shrinking 
just  when  most  needed. 

But  this  is  simply  another  way  of  stating  that 
revenue  taxation  must  be  upon  want  rather  than 
wealth — upoji  need  to  consume  rather  than 
ability  to  contribute.  It  stands  vigilant  and 
pitiless  by  the  side  of  the  cradle  in  every  wage- 
earner's  home.  As  each  babe  is  added  to  that 
family  the  revenue  tariff  adds  to  the  proportion  of 
taxes  the  father  of  that  babe  has  to  pay — this, 
while  the  contribution  of  wealth  is  not  increased 
as  bond  is  added  to  bond  in  ite  strong  box  and 
acres  to  acres  outside. 

We,  therefore,  find  as  the  most  successful  and 
prominent  examples  of  revenue  taxation  just 
those  most  oppressive  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  of  least  concern  to  the  well-to-do — 
the  salt  tariff  of  India,  the  sugar  and  salt  tariffs 
of  Italy,  and  the  sugar  tariffs  of  France,  Germany, 
and  the  U.  S. — ^the  revenue  features  of  which 
are  thus  worked  out  at  the  disproportionate 
expense  of  the  very  citizens  of  those  countries 
who  are  compelled  to  work  most  and  permitted 
to  enjoy  least. 

As  to  labor:  Take  a  ship  arriving  at  one  of  our 
docks  from  Europe,  laden,  as  it  commonly  is,  with 
labor' in  the  steerage  and  goods  on  their  middle 
decks.  If  the  wage-earner  goes  to  the  dock  to  buy 
any  of  these  goods  he  is  met  by  a  customs  officer 
— paid  by  the  government,  but  serving  his  "pro- 
tected" fellow  citizens — and  forbidden  to  pur- 
chase those  goods,  or  fined  if  he  dare  do  it — in 
order  to  compel  him  to  pajr  a  higher  price  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  But  his  employer  can  go  to 
that  very  dock  and  buy  the  cheap  labor  imported 
by  the  same  ship  just  as  fast  as  it  steps  from  the 
{gangplank.  No  customs  officer  touches  him;  for 
our  tariff  was  not  made  that  way. 

As  to  "American  standards  of  living."  Granted 
that  American  standards  are  comparatively  high, 
and  that  this  is  as  it  should  be:  To  the  precise 
extent  that  the  cost  of  necessaries  is  raised  by 
tariff  taxation — even  tho  only  for  revenue — the 
wage-earner — ^having  a  given  amount  of  money 
to  live  on— can  buy  less;  that  is,  is  forced  to 
adopt  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

The  method  of  taxation  thus  involved  is  prac- 
tically indirect;  that  is,  it  is  not  collected  from  the 
one  who  ultimately  pays  the  tax.  For  example, 
the  wholesale  importer  pays  to  the  government 
the  duties  upon  the  goods  he  brings  in.  He, 
however,_does  this  not  as  a  tax,  but  simply  as  a 
business  investment  upon  which  he  realizes  from 
the  retailer,  who,  in  turn,  does  so  from  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  who,  tho  he  pays  a  higher  price 
on  account  of  the  tariff,  may  oe  utterly  ignorant 
of  this,  and  generally  is  so  as  to  the  extent  he  is 
mulcted. 

For  example,  suppose  a  town  meeting  held  to 
raise  money  to  repair  roads,  build  bridges,  or  sup- 
port the  county  poor.     The  almost  invariable 
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way  in  which  this  is  done  is  to  calculate  the  total 
amount  required,  and  then,  after  practical  cal- 
culation, to    levy    upon    the    gross 

ConoMled    a™o^t  °^  tjie  a^ssed  property  in 

■J^y^^on    ^^  town  a  tax  of  as  many  mills  on 
^^  the  dollar  as  will  raise  the  amount 

required  and  pay  for  its  collection. 
The  tariff  way  would  be — omitting  the  compli- 
cated machinery  actually  required  to  appraise 
merchandise  and  allot  duties — to  provide  that  the 
storekeepers  should  charge  two  cents  a  pound 
more  for  each  pound  of  sugar,  «o  per  cent  above 
the  ordinary  price  for  each  vara  oi  woolen  cloth, 
twice  as  much  for  window-giass,  20  per  cent  more 
for  every  stove,  etc.,  and  keeping  account  of  the 
extra  amount  thus  charged  by  them,  turn  it  into 
the  public  treasury  until  the  money  was  raised. 
The  objection  woiud  be  instantly  mf de  that  the 
wealth  of  the  town  would  thereby  escape  taxa- 
tion, and  that  the  greater  part  of  it  would  be 
saddled  upon  poor  men  with  large  families.  But 
that  is  precisely  the  "tariff  for  revenue  "  system, 
and  such  is  precisely  its  effect. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  all  governments,  most 
eagerly  sought  by  the  most  tyrannical,  to  escape 
responsibility  to  the  public.  A  direct  tax — t^t 
is,  one  levied  upon  the  individual  and  paid  by 
him  to  the  collector — is  a  constant  reminder  to 
him  of  the  burden  of  government,  and  constantly 
stirs  him  to  watch  and  criticize  its  expenditures, 
and  to  insist  upon  an  economical  poUcy  in  govern- 
ment affairs.  In  cases  of  indirect  taxation,  such 
as  a  tariff  paid  by  the  wholesale  importer,  to  be 
repaid,  after  sundry  profits  of  middlemen  are 
added,  by  the  increased  price  at  which  the  retail 
merchant  sells  it  to  the  final  consumer,  it  is  a  tax 
as  to  which  no  one  knows  either  how  much  he 
pays  or  even  when  he  pays  it ;  and  justifies  Tur- 
got's  commendation  01  indirect  taxation  as  the 
one  best  means  "  So  to  pick  the  geese  as  to  get  the 
most  feathers  with  the  least  squawking."  A  sys- 
tem of  direct  taxation  would  practically  call  for 
the  annual  judgment  of  the  masses  of  the  voters 
upon  the  policy  of  the  government;  but  with  a 
revenue  tariff  once  in  operation,  \  government 
can  undertake  the  most  extravag&t  measures, 
until,  by  the  slow  process  of  p6pu|ar  education, 
the  public  can  be  educated.  ' 

Again:  The  characteristic  of  an  indirect  tax  is 
that  it  is  a  tax  upon  consumption  as  distinguished 
from  a  tax  upon  wealth.  It  is  obvious  tlwt  such 
a  tax  leaves  wealth  to'  escape  the  burdens  of 
government  which  it  puts  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  masses.  For  in  proportion  as  a  man's  in- 
come is  absolutely  required  for  the  sustenance, 
shelter,  and  comfort  of  himself  and  his  family,  to 
that  extent  is  this  indirect  taxation  levied  upon 
the  whole  of  it;  while,  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
come of  the  more  fortunate  citizen  is  so  lar^e  as 
to  enable  him  to  amass  wealth  by  laying  aside  a 
part  of  it,  to  that  extent  he  escapes  indirect  taxa- 
tion. 

Again,  indirect  taxation — especially  tariff  taxa- 
tion— is  generally  levied,  not  merely  upon  con- 
sumption as  such,  but  disproportionately  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  poor  ratner  than  upon  ttiat 
of  those  who  have  large  incomes.  There  are 
many  ways  m  which  it  is  perfectly 

Bests  on     Practicable  to  tax  indirectly  the  in- 

the  Poor     °'™®  ^^^  *^^  property  of  well-to- 
do  citizens .    Many  of  these  ways  have 
indeed  been  tried- — some  of  them  by 
ourselves  in  late  years.     It  is  not  suggested  that 
any  of  them  is  free  from  objection;  no  tax  is  so. 


But  none,  either  of  these,  or  numerous  others 
which  we  exploited  during  our  Civil  War,  were 
discontinued  on  account  of  practical  or  moral 
objections.  But  the  income  tax,  the  tax  on  cor- 
porate receipts,  the  tax  on  watehes,  carriages  and 
articles  of  special  luxury,  the  tax  on  bank  checks, 
were  abolished  with  a  haste  that  contrasted  with 
the  deliberation  with  which  the  tariff  was  even 
touched,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was 
meddled  with  only  to  increase  its  burdens. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this :  In  all  governments, 
from  the  begiiming  of  time  to  the  present,  the 
laws  have  been  made,  if  not  by  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  country,  at  least  by  those  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  in  personal  or  social  touch 
with  the  more  well-to-do  few.  In  other  words, 
taxes  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  upon  the 
poor,  because  taxes  were  imposed  by  others  than 
they.  This  does  not  apply  misanthropy  on  the 
part  of  our  legislators.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  would,  mdeed,  consider  themselves  as 
poverty-stricken  toilers  compared  with  those 
whom  they  regard  as  possest  of  wealth.  But 
between  them  and  the  masses  of  the  population 
even  in  our  own  day  there  is  a  gulf  so  great  as  to 
class  them  rather  with  the  money  power  above 
than  the  muscle  power  below;  while  in  every  other 
country  the  contrast  is  still  more  marked  and  the 
natural  tendency  just  described  more  nearly  the 
inevitable  one. 

In  connection  with  indirect  as  compared  with 
direct  taxation,  it  may  be  remarked  here  that 
"protection"  has  another  incident  even  less 
capable  of  defense  than  the  indirectness  of  the  tax 
levied;  and  that  is  the  indirectness  of  the  use  of 
the  tax.  For  not  merely  is  it  so  levied  that  no 
one  can  tell  when  it  is  bemg  paid — tho  he  is  none 
the  less  mulcted  of  his  money;  but  it  is  so  applied 
as  not  to  disclose  how  much  any  favored  individ- 
ual gets — tho  he  none  the  less  lives  at  the  public 
expense.  For  example,  a  plated- ware  manu- 
facturer being  favored  by  a  duty  of  35  per  cent 
knows — as  does  no  one  else — the  amount  of  bonus 
he  can  therefore  exact,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  trade  determine  the  amount  of  his  profits. 
As  to  the  method  and  extent  by  which  he  is  to 
benefit  the  community  he  thus  mulcts  he  is  not 
held  to  account.  He  can — as  he  generally  does — 
hire  his  labor  at  the  cheapest  rate  he  can  get  it. 
In  case  he  wishes  to  give  a  present  to  the  public 
in  the  shape  of  a  church  or  a  library,  he  can  do  so, 
or  he  can — as  he  more  frequently  does — spend 
the  round  amount  annually  in  good  living  for 
himself  and  family,  or  sink  it  in  speculative  busi- 
ness ventures,  or  leave  it  at  his  aeath  to  dribble 
back  into  circulation  again  through  spendthrift 
heirs. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  indirect  taxation,  one 
motive  for  it  was  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  direct 
taxation ;  so  the  strongest  motive  for  the  indirect 
method  of  distributing  the  bonus  raised  by  a 
protective  tariff,  except  the  desire  to  escape 
accountability.  For  it  is  perfectly  easy  for 
government  that  dares  be  above  board"  to 
reward  a  manufacturer  who  has  been  a  bene- 
factor to  the  community,  by  voting  him  a  lump 
stun  out  of  the  pubUc  treasury;  or  to  promote 
the  carrying  on  of  any  special  mdustry  by  voting, 
as  Congress  lately  did  in  the  case  of  the  sugar 
planters,  a  bounty  for  a  certain  funount  of  a  givea 
quality  of  product. 

A  tariff  is  therefore  a  tax  system  so  adjusted 
that  the  one  who  pays  the  tax  neither  knows  how 
much  he  is  mulcted  nor  when  it  is  taken  from  his 
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podKts;  nor  who  gets  the  proceeds;  nor  what  is 
done  with  them — the  perfection  of  crookedness. 
Finally,  if  the  question  is  one  of  a  revenue 
tariff  such  as  admittedly  have  been  those  imposed 
by  the  U.  S. — so  framed  as  to  raise  somewhat  of 
revenue  while  giving  incidental  "protection" — 
the  problem  of  mtelligible,  not  to  say  equitable, 
adjustment  becomes  complicated  beyond  expres- 
sion. It  involves  reliance  upon  data,  the  only 
experts  as  to  which  are  interested  to  deceive 
the  lawmaking;  power  in  order  that  they  may 
thrive  at  their  neighbors'  expense,  and  whose 
willingness  thus  to  thrive  insures  that  they  will 
stickle  at  no  means  to  do  so.  It  offers  the  same 
inducements  to  falsification,  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  bribery,  the  same  use  of  political  cor- 
ruption. 

II.  Protbctionish 

But  our  system  is  not  one  of  revenue  tariff. 
It  rests  upon  the  influence — ^political,  economic, 
industrial  —  that  protectiomsm  has  acquired 
among  us;  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion  the  terms  "protection  and  "free 
trade"  are  used  as  the  opposite  of  the  other. 
And  since  the  burden  is  upon  him  who  defends 
governmental  interference  with  private  business, 
therefore  free-trade  argument  is  most  con- 
veniently stated  as  an  answer  to  protectionist 
claims. 

The  first  step  toward  understanding  this 
question  is  to  define  "protection"  as  here 
practised. 

It  consists  in  obstructing  imports  by  the  im- 
position of  a  fine,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
his  trespass,  upon  any  one  who  shall  brin^  into 
this  country  the  goods  upon  which  a  tariff  is  laid 
— the  object  being  to  make  those  who  desire  such 
goods  pay  one  of  our  own  citizens  a  bonus, 
equal  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  fine  thus 
provided,  above  the  price  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  for  the  foreign  goods — and  thus  to 
enable  the  home  manufacturer  or  producer  to 
charge  a  higher  price  for  his  goods  than  he  would 
otherwise  b«  able  to  do.  The  home  producer  is 
in  that  case  said  to  be  "protected"  from  com- 
petition and  assured  control  of  the  market  here 
for  goods  such  as  he  supplies.  This,  however, 
simply  means  that  certam  producers  are  favored 
— as  was  intended.  Protectionists  and  free 
traders  would,  however,  alike  protest  against 
stopping  here,  and  say  that  a  national  policy 
should  be  defined  witn  respect,  not  to  the  few 
individuals  whose  ends  it  subserves,  but  to  the 
general  public,  whose  weal  alone  justifies  legisla- 
tive  interference. 

In  this  light,  what  is  protection?  As  to  the 
few  who  are  "protected,"  it  is  favoritism.  What 
is  it  to  the  people  at  large  i 

The  articles  the  import  of  which  into  this 
country  are  to  be  thus  obstructed  are  not  claimed 
to  be  harmful  in  themselves.  They  are,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  things  we  want,  the  possession 
<d  which  makes  a  nation  rich  and  its  people  com- 
fortable— such  things  as  clothes,  food,  crockery, 
glassware,  and  the  raw  materials  we  need  for  our 
manufactures. 

Again,  the  fines  imposed  by  tariff  laws  are  not 
leviM  upon  those  who  are  attempting  to  do  somer 
thing  to  which  we  are  opposed.  Thev  operate 
alike  upon  the  foreigner  who  brings  his  goods 
here,  and  the  American  who,  having  purchased 
them  abroad,  attempts  to  bring  them  homei 
And  so  far  as  they  operate  upon  the  foreigner,  they 


simply  prevent  him  from  doing  something  that 
we  want  him  to  do.  No  "protection"  is  needed 
to  enable  us  to  avoid  buying  anything  we  do  not 
want.  It  is  needed  only  to  keep  us  from  getting 
something  we  do  want  to  buy — ^to  prevent  us 
from  doing  what  we  want  to  do — self-denial  by 
law. 

What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  interference  with  trade 
involved  in  "protection"?  The  following  are 
some  of  those  urged: 

"Trade  is  War." — The  idea  that  trade  is  war, 
and  that,  as  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
if  one  gains  the  other  one  must  lose,  seems  in- 
eradicable from_  the  uneducated  mind.  Dis- 
credited as  is  the  suggestion  by  the 
j„,(l£^j|ju  whole  theory  of  our  civilization, 
(fgff^  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  suggested,  as  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument of  beneficial  results  to  our 
people,  that  we  have  rendered  miserable  some 
village  in  England,  or  of  misfortune  to  us,  that 
the  peasants  of  Germany  expect  to  prosper  from 
our  trade.  That  this  argument  is  so  generally 
used  shows  how  thin  is  the  skin  of  culture  that 
covers  the  savage  within  us. .  Prom  its  very 
nature,  trade  is  a  benefit  to  both  parties  to  it. 
If  I  do  not  prefer  what  my  neighbor  has  I  will 
not  trade  with  him.  If  he  does  not  prefer  my 
present  possession  to  his,  he  will  not  exchange 
with  me.  The  fact  of  voluntary  trade  is  of  itself 
a  demonstration  that,  so  far  as  the  participants 
to  it  can  judge — and  no  one  else  is  competent  to 
do  so— thiey  are  both  benefited  by  the  exchange. 
So  far  from  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  with  which 
we  trade  and  tne  high  value  it  places  upon  our 
trade  being  a  proof  that  we  are  the  losers  thereby, 
it  is  the  most  nearly  conclusive  one  possible  that 
we  are  ^at  gainers,  so  that  no  experience  is 
more  universal  than  that  the  mercantile  con- 
nection which  is  valued  by  one  country  is  equally 
esteemed  by  the  country  with  which  it  trades. 

But  the  suggestion  that  trade  is  war  may 
mean  that  it  is  a  war  between  the  two  merchants 
who_  are  competing  for  the  trade.  But  the 
foreign  and  the  home  producer  are  simply 
struggling  to  see  which  can  offer  the  greatest 
inducements  to  customers — ^by  offering  a  better 
quality  of  goods,  by  offering;  them  at  a  cheaper 
price,  or  by  supplying  them  in  better  assortment. 
In  other  words,  Uiis  war  is  as  to  who  shall  serve 
best  the  general  public — the  consumers.  Is  it  to 
the  interest  of  this  public  to  put  an  end  to  this 
kind  of  a  war?  Is  not  the  climax  of  assurance 
capped  when  the  home  manufacturer  asks  that 
the  general  public  be  taxed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
rivafiy  to  serve  it? 

"Protection  Lessens  the  Number  of  Traders." — 
Scarcely  less  inherent  in  the  notions  of  un- 
educated people  is  the  idea  that  the  trader  is  a 
non-producer,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  corollary 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  obstruct  trade 
and  abolish  traders. 

_  In  the  first  place,  to  get  goods  cheap  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  upon  which  the  most  intense 
apphcation  of  the  brightest  and  shrewdest  men 
of  the  world  has  been  devoted  for  thousands  of 
jrears ;_  tuid  second,  at  no  time  has  progress  in  this 
direction  been  more  marked  and  its  results  more 
beneficent  than  during  the  past  few  years,  when 
govemmeiits  have  interfered  less  and  less,  and 
kft  their  citizens  more  and  more  freedom  to  do  as 
they  plealsed. 

In  other  words,  th*  very  reasons  why  trade  ex- 
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ists  are  such  as  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  savin?  to 
the  consvimer  in  the  labor  requisite  to  enable  nim 
to  get  the  property  he  wishes  to  use ;  and  the 
whole  worw  of  trade  has  always  been,  and  is  now 
more  than  ever,  working  with  the  most  intense 
application  upon  the  problem  of  reducing  to  him 
the  cost  of  this  advantage — ^the  success  of  every 
trader  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  can 
offer  grater  inducements  than  his  neighbor  to 
the  consumer  to  whom  he  wishes  to  sell. 

To  sum  up,  an  article  is  finally  produced  only 
when  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  nnal  consumer 
at  the  place  he  wishes  to  use  it.  The  trader  is  as 
essential  a  producer  as  the  manufacturer  or  the 
farmer.  To  discourage  him  is  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  only  production  in  which  the  consumer  is 
interested — ^that  of  furnishing  him  the  article 
when  and  where  he  wants  it. 

"Protection  Encouragts  Horn*  Trade." — ^This 
daim  may  be  stated  thus: 

"Free  traders  claim  that  trade  is  an  advantage 
— ^that  it  is  so  to  both  parties  to  the  trade — that 
the  greater  the  advantage  to  the  one,  the  greater 
it  is  also  to  the  other.  Now  if  that  be  so,  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  a  nation  to  have  its  citizens 
trade  with  each  other,  and  thus  have  both  ends  of 
the  bargains  they  raake,  than  it  is  for  them  to 
trade  with  foreigners,  in  which  case  the  latter  will, 
of  course,  get  half  the  profits,  and  thereby  enrich 
their  own  country  rather  than  ourselves.  ' 

The  fallacy  of  considering  this  an  argument 
against  foreign  as  distinguished  from  domestic 
trade  lies  in  forgetting  to  apportion  profit  to  capi- 
tal and  effort.  The  efforts  and  the  capital  of  two 
men  produce  two  profits  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
same  in  the  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  U.  S. 
furnished  both  efforts  and  both  capital,  and  it, 
therefore,  got  both  profits.  In  the  other  case, 
the  U.  S.  furnished  but  one  effort  and  one  capital 
and  got  but  one  profit.  But  it  had  the  other 
effort  and  the  other  capital  still  free 
Home  Trade  l*""  «l"ally  remunerative  trade  at 
home  or  abroad;  and  so,  employing 
it,  would  still  make  two  profits.  I^ 
for  example,  both  Americans  traded  with  Cana- 
dians instead  of  with  each  other,  the  U.  S.  would 
get  two  profits.  In  other  words,  to  get  the 
greatest  number  of  profits  by  trading,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  greatest  number  of  men 
and  capitals  be  employed  in  profitable  trade. 
And  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  profits  it  is  only 
necessary  that  eadi  shall  trade  with  the  one 
from  whom  he  can  make  the  most. 

"Protection  Brings  Producer  and  Consumer  To- 
gether."— ^The  comical  thing  about  this  argument 
IS  that  it  is  precisely  what,  with  all  the  ingenuity 
that  self-interest,  experience,  and  business  train- 
ing can  devise,  the  producer  and  consumer  are 
always  trying  to  do  with  the  least  trouble  and 
most  profit  to  themselves,  and  precisely  the  thing 
that,  whenever  a  national  boundary  happens  to 
lie  between  them,  the  protectionist  attempts  to 
thwart.  But  the  latter  will  protest  that  that  is 
not  what  he  means ;  that  his  idea  is  rather  to  pre- 
vent the  consumer  from  being  obliged  to  go  so  far 
for  his  goods,  and  the  purchaser  from  being 
forced  to  seek  so  distant  a  market.  Here  again, 
that  is  precisely  what  each  is  working  at,  and  pre- 
cisely the  matter  as  to  which  each  is  an  infinitely 
better  judge  in  his  own  business,  and  as  to  his 
own  wants,  than  his  neighbor  can  possibly  be  for 
him.  To  say  that  I  shall  not  trade  with  another 
man  1,000  miles  off,  because  there  is  another  one 
xoo  miles  distant,  if,  in  the  end,  I  can  get  my 


goods  cheaper  of  the  first  than  of  the  second,  is 
most  impertinent  tyranny.  To  insist  upon  it 
that  I  ought  to  go  the  shorter  way  when  I  find  it 
cheaper  or  easier  to  go  the  longer  way,  is  not  less 
so.  To  insist  that  I  do  not  know  my  own  busi- 
ness, and  that  you  will  attend  to  it  for  me,  is  in- 
tolerable. 

"Protection  Defends  Us  from  Foreign  Mon- 
opoly."— In  one  sense  this  is  true.  It  "pre- 
serves" us — ^for  home  monopoly.  The  horror  of 
American  monopolists  for  foreign  ones  is  easily 
understood.  But  why  the  American  people 
should  build  up  home  monopoly,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  possible  world  combine,  is  as  hard  to  understand 
as  it  is  why,  in  terror  at  St.  Patrick,  "the  snakes 
committed  suicide  to  save  themselves  from 
slaughter." 

"Protection  Promotes  Trade  Between  Dissimilar 
Nations." — This  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  rather 
than  an  argument.  It  assumes  that  in  the  in- 
tense development  of  civilization  by  subdivision 
of  labor  we  shall  require  less  of  the  services  of 
those  about  us,  and  more  of  those  who,  by  race 
and  by  habitation,  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  us. 

On  lines  of  travel  eastward  and  westward,  tho 
the  measured  miles  indicate  distance,  they  bring 
us  in  great  degree  continually  in  contact  with 
civilization  similar  to  our  own,  in  the  same  zone 
as  to  climate,  with  similar  facilities  of  transport 
and  similar  trade  and  social  customs;  but  from 
the  very  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  a  jour- 
ney northward  or  southward  plunges  us  promptly 
into  a  different  climate,  among  people  of  different 
associations  and  different  habits.  To  favor  com- 
merce between  coimtries  that  have  least  in  com- 
mon is  at  once  to  ignore  the  facts  of  subdivision 
of  labor  and  interdependence  of  individual  upon 
individual,  community  upon  community,  nation 
upon  nation,  and  also  to  adopt  the  theory  that 
the  farther  off  in  effective  distance,  and  the  hard- 
er to  reach  and  to  deal  with  a  nation  is,  the  more 
profitable  it  is  to  have  commerce  with  it. 

Carried  to  its  legitimate  result,  it  would  insist 
upon  tearing  down  the  railways  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  subsidizing  lines  to  the 
poles  and  to  the  equator — in  discouraging  the 
greater  part  of  our  existing  commerce,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  has  shown  it  to  be  natural 
and  legitimate,'  and  encouraging  a  novel  sort,  the 
lack  of  which  shows  that  it  is  comparatively  un- 
profitable. 

"Protection  Secures  Us  a  Favorable  Balance  of 
Trade." — Few  arguments  for  "protection"  are 
brought  to  a  close  without  the  attempt  to  con- 
jure acquiescence  by  flourishing  the  term  "bal- 
ance of  trade."  We  are  tola  that  tmless  we 
hamper  foreign  trade  the  result  will  be  to  make 
our  imports  so  much  greater  than  our  exports  that 
the  balance  of  trade  will  be  against  us. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
actually  argued  that  commercial  prosperity  con- 
sists in  exporting  more  than  one  imports.  The 
farce  broadens  when  we  see  that  the  nations 
which,  on  the  protectionist  theory,  have  the  most 
favorable  balance  of  trade  are  such  as  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Spain,  which  for  generations  have  be^ 
drained  by  more  fortunate  countries  of  the  wealth 
produced  or  accumulated  in  them;  and  that  the 
coimtries  that  have  continually  been  menaced 
with  "the  advance  balance  of  trade,"  involved  in 
continually  receiving  more  than  they  send  out, 
are  precisely  those  countries  that  profit  the  most 
by  their  foreign  commerce — Great  Britain  lead- 
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tag.  Elaborately  to  refute  the  balance-of-trade 
bogy  is  to  waste  time  in  a  world  where  life  is 
already  too  short. 

To  give  but  one  example :  If  a  New  York  mer- 
cbant  loads  a  ship  with  50,000  bushels  of  wheat 
'worth  $1  a  bushel,  and  sells  it  in  Europe  for 
$60,000  over  and  above  the  expense  of  getting  it 
there,  and  buys  and  expends  that  money  in  goods 
which  he  thinks  he  can  dispose  of  profitably  here, 
buying  them  so  cheaply  that  when  they  arrive 
here  they  are  worth  and  appraised  at  975,000, 
the  "protection"  idea  is  that  by  this  nefarious 
proceeding  the  U.  S.  has  lost  $25,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  same  merchant,  sending  the 
same  cargo,  had  so  miscalculated  that  his  wheat 
at  Antwerp  netted  him  but  $40,000,  and  then  if 
he  had  made  so  bad  an  investment  or  had  so  dis- 
astrous a  voyage  that  the  goods  brought  back  in 
return  were  worth  and  appraised  at  only  $35,000 
when  they  passed  our  wharves,  the  balance-of- 
trade  theory  is  that  the  country  would  have 
gained  $35,000. 

Taking  the  enormous  commerce  of  England; 
since  her  capitalists  own  the  ships  that  carry  the 
most  of  it  both  ways,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
over  and  above  the  amount  ot  profits  and  interest 
her  merchants  realize,  her  imports  ought  to  av- 
erage an  amount  above  her  exports  sufficient  to 
pay  for  both  inward  and  outward  carriage.  And 
yet,  on  the  balance-of-trade  theory,  this  essential 
of  prosperity  is  an  index  of  disaster. 

Protection  Prepares  a  Nation  for  Self-defense." 
— In  the  first  place  it  does  not.  There  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  nations  when  export  duties 
upon  articles  used  in  war  were  prevalent,  and 
may  have  been  efficient  in  keepmg  within  the 
country  the  munitions  of  self-defense.  The  tend- 
ency, however,  of  import  duties  is  to  make  the 
country  poor  in  everything  that  is  best  produced 
or  found  in  its  best  shape  abroad.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  the  cases  01  establishments  of  indus- 
tries for  the  express  purposes  of  manufacturing 
'war  material.  To  the  extent  that  these .  are 
thought  proper  this  discussion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  It  is  not  actual  self-defense,  but 
interference  with  business,  that  is  here  under 
consideration. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  idea  that  the  country 
Auronld  be  in  a  general  way  better  prepared  for 
self-defense  by  cutting  off  trade  with  others,  it  is 
not  true — and  especially  a  mistake  when  applied 
to  this  country.  The  two  great  necessities  for 
successful  war  are  men  and  money.  Our  men 
can  best  be  developed  by  leaving  each  man  to 
work  out  his  own  prosperity  in  the  calling  which 
he  finds  to  offer  most  inducements,  and  not  by 
taxing  him  to  hire  some  one  else  to  attempt  un- 
profitable business. 

Again,  the  U.  S.  is  in  a  peculiarly  favorable 
position.  Our  great  exports  are  more  and  more 
relied  upon  by  other  nations,  and  more  and 
more  a  necessity  to  them.  In  proportion  as  we 
shall  accept  of  their  manufactures,  they  will  be 
able  to  buy  and  will  purchase  more  and  more  of 
our  food  products  and  cotton  and  become  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  us.  Free  trade, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  U.  S.  are  concerned,  jnakes 
the  world  more  and  more  dependent  upon  us,  and 
a  neater  number  of  its  principal  nations  more 
and  more  under  bonds  to  keep  peace  with  us. 

"Protection  Diversifies  Industry." — ^There  has 
never  been  an  inhabited  country  of  the  varied 
natural  features  of  ours  in  which  industry  has 
not  been  naturally  and  of  necessity  most  di'ver- 


sified;  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  mining,  if  minerals  are  at  hand,  do 
not  foUow  close  upon  the  heels  of  agricultural 
settlement;  or  where,  on  the  other  hand,  in  case 
mining  and  manufactures  have  prospered  and 
there  is  land  which  can  be  utilized  for  agricul- 
ture, that  land  is  not  cultivated  by  a  rural 
population.  To  insure  this  result  "protection" 
nas  never  been  found  necessary.  Ii,  therefore, 
the  claim  means  anything,  it  means  that  "pro- 
tection" 'will  increase  the  variety  of  indttstries  by 
encouraging  some  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
carried  on.  Whether  this  is  a  benefit  or  not  de- 
pends entirely  upon  whether  the  aided  industries 
are  such  as  are  then  or  there  legiti- 
Dlvwsiflad  P'^^  ^°<^  profitable.     In  so  far  as 

Indutrv  industries  become  more  diversified, 
^  because  with  advancing  settlement 
and  civilization  a  greater  variety  of 
them  can  be  advantageously  carried  on,  that 
diversity  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
in  question  'with  a  greater  amount  of  the  com- 
forts and  necessities  they  wish.  But  in  that  case 
"protection"  is  not  needed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  industries  of  the  country  are  diversified 
by  turning  capital  and  labor  into  occupations  that 
for  any  reason  are  not  self-sustaining — the  only 
excuse,  for  "protection" — then  the  result  is  to 
have  wasted  capital  and  labor,  and  to  compel 
the  people  of  that  country  to  be  satisfied  with 
fewer  of  the  products  of  these  new  industries 
than  they  could  otherwise  have  afforded  had  they 
been  permitted  to  purchase  these  where  they 
could  get  them  cheapest. 

Instead  of  diversifymg  industries,  "protection" 
multiplies  the  leeches  upon  industry. 

"Protection  Builds  Up  Infant  Industries." — 
Here  is  the  one  tenet  of  "protection"  that  can  be 
logically  sustained  in  hypothesis,  but  as  to  which 
experiments  have  been  grotesque  failure — for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  hypothetical  status  does 
not  exist.  The  theory  is  that  disinterested  states- 
men with  broad  'views  may  discern  certain  classes 
of  business  not  then  developed  in  their  country 
which  it  would  be  ob'viously  to  the  advantage  of 
that  cotmtry  to  have  developed,  but  which  for 
one  or  other  reason  it  is  improbable  will  be  natu- 
rally developed  there  in  the  immediate  future. 
It  is  self-evident  that  in  most  cases  some  one  can 
be  hired  to  undertake  the  business  in  question; 
and  that — provided  those  thus  induced  to  carry 
on  the  busmess  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
citizens  shall  apply  to  that  business  the  intense 
application  ana  energy,  the  tact  and  the  ingenu- 
ity which  in  other  business  would  make  them 
succeed  without  govenunent  aid — an  industry 
thus  fostered  might  grow  into  a  self-supporting 
one.  Such  were  the  arguments  of  Hamilton  and 
Clay,  and  indeed  nearly  every  leading  advocate 
of  protection"  before  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  1884.  The  trouble  here  is,  however,  that 
for  a  hundred  years  we  have  been  trying  a  series 
of  experiments  in  this  line,  which  in  extent,  va- 
riety, number,  and  absurdity  have  covered  the 
whole  field ;  and  all  this  with  the  result  that  to-day 
the  industries  that  are  most  dependent  upon 
"protection,"  and  most  successful  in  their  late 
appeals  for  additional  "protection,"  are  the  "  in- 
fants "  of  one,  two,  and  three  ^nerations  ago. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  the  more  an  infant 
is  protected  the  more  infantile  it  grows.  The 
reason  is,  of  course,  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place,  even  'well-meaning  statesmen  are  generally 
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mistaken  in  giving  hothouse  development  to  an 
industry  with  the  natural  conditions  of  which 
they  are  not  familiar;  and  in  the  next  place,  the 
fact  is  that  "protection"  to  an  infant  industry 
never  has  been  arranged  by  disinter- 

Tariffand   ^^^^  statesmen.     There  was,  to  be 

Indnitriei  ^"''^'  °°*  tariff  drafted  by  such  a  man 
with  such  an  intent — by  Hamilton  in 
1791.  But  that  was  never  enacted, 
and  from  the  free-trade  argument  with  which  it 
opens,  to  the  limitations  by  which  it  was  drafted, 
it  is  as  antagonistic  as  would  be  free  trade  itself  to 
our  tariff  of  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
"protection"  to  infant  industries  has  been  ad- 
justed at  the  suggestion  of  gentlemen  who  either 
wanted  to  be  hired  to  carry  on  an  unfamiliar  or 
unsuccessful  business,  or  who  wanted  government 
to  ^ve  them  increased  profits  upon  an  industry 
which  without  "protection"  had  demonstrated 
its  success. 

Again,  the  system  being  one  that  impels  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  it  to  depend  even  more 
upon  government  aid  and  success  in  lobbying 
for  it,  than  upon  making  their  industry  a  sel^ 
supporting  one,  the  economy  and  enterprise  are 
lacking  which  alone  enable  an  industry  to  secure 
legitimate  success.  The  result  is  that  our  pro- 
tected industries  have  not  merely  failed  to  be  self- 
supporting,  but  that  they  have  become  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  government  aid.  Indeed, 
under  protection  the  mfant  industrjr  which  is 
best  protected,  and  which  grows  into  most 
obstreperous  manhood,  is  the  oldest  "industry" 
of  all — human  greed — thus  encouraged  to  ma- 
nipulate Congress  and  debauch  elections. 

"Protection  Encourages  Industry." — A  "pro- 
tected" manufacturer  takes  me  to  look  over  his 
plant — a  great  factory,  expensive  machinery, 
well-kept  grounds,  and,  incidentally,  his  own  most 
comfortable  and  costly  home  with  its  surround- 
ings, and  says,  "Behold  the  benefits  of  pro- 
tection ;  listen  to  the  machinery  humming  in  that 
mill ;  see  the  scores  of  operatives  to  whom  I  give 
labor;  see  the  prosperity  all  about  us  here."  And 
all  the  while  he  not  merely  admits  but  argues 
that  the  business  would  not  be  a  profitable  one 
were  it  not  for  the  protective  bonus — that  all 
about  him,  and  his  own  snug  wealth  to  boot,  is 
but  the  surplus  of  a  tax  in  which  he  has  pro- 
cured his  fellow  citizens  to  be  mulcted  to  pay  him 
for  carrying  on  an  unprofitable  business. 

If  an  industry  does  not  depend  upon  "pro- 
tection" then  it  is  no  argument  for  it.  If  it 
does,  to  precisely  that  extent  it  is  not  an  industry 
but  a  nuisance.  It  is  not  legitimately  classed 
with  factories,  but  with  the  poorhouses  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  begp:ars  and  idle  aristocracy 
of  others — with  the  vermm  that  infest  and  drain, 
rather  than  the  blood  which  circulates  and 
nourishes  the  bod^  politic. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  considera*- 
tion  to  be  kept  in  mind — that  every  attempt 
specially  to  encourage  one  industry  by  tariff 
taxation  is  discouragement  to  every  other  industry 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  it. 

For  example:  The  combined  effect  of  the 
German  and  U.  S.  bounties  on  the  export  of 
sugar  was  so  excessive  that  for  a  period  of  years 
the  German  manufacturer  could  and  did  deliver 
raw  sugar  to  the  American  refiner  more  cheaply 
than  to  the  wholesale  dealer  at  home,  and  the 
American  dealer  could  and  did  refine  the  raw 
sugar  and  pay  the  freight  to  England  by  the 
excess  of  the  U.  S.  robate;  so  that  every  English 


citizen  was  able  to  buy  refined  sugar  produced  in 
Germany,  transshipped  to  America,  refined  there, 
and  reshipped  to  England,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
the  German  could  get  raw  sugar.  This,  of  course, 
made  sugar  cheap  in  Great  Britain,  which 
promptly  became  by  far  the  greatest  consumer  on 
the  ^lobe,  not  merely  in  the  ag^gregate,  but 
per  mhabitant.  Here  was  a  genume  case  of  a 
deluge  of  cheap  foreign  goods.  The  continental 
sugar  bounty  nations  got  the  "protection"  and 
England  got  the  sugar. 

Great  Britain's  course  shows  the  difference 
between  the  way  our  tariff  is  made  and  that  in 
which  such  questions  should  be  treated.  The 
English  Government  set  on  foot  an  investigation 
that  amounted  to  something — not  merely  of 
sugar-refining  at  home  and  su^r-planting  in 
her  colonies;  but  of  those  other  interests  ivhich, 
prosperous  under  cheap  sugar,  would  be  hurt  should 
sugar  be  made  more  dear.  It  was  found  that  there 
were  only  4,000  persons — engaged  in  sugar-refin- 
ing— who  were  prejudiced  by  the  deluge  of  cheap 
sugar  complained  of,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  were  at  least  13,000  people  employed 
in  the  jam  and  confectionery  industries  which, 
through  cheap  sugar,  had  lately  sprung  up  in 
England,  and  in  which  she  supplied  the  world. 
It  was  found  in  addition  that  the  profits  from 
these  industries  were  more  than  au  ike  wages 
paid  in  sugar-refining;  while  refined  sugar  was 
a  raw  material  in  the  biscuit  industry  and 
mineral-  and  soda-water  bottling,  and  t^ed  to 
the  extent  of  50,000  tons  in  brewing  and  distil- 
ling, all  of  which  were  dependent  upon  the  cheap 
sugar  thus  secured  for  their  prosperity  and  enor- 
mous export  trade.  As  far  as  colonial  planters 
were  concerned  it  was  shown  that  the  loss  to 
the  general  consumers — mainly  the  working  men 
of  Great  Britain — by  the  attempt  to  "protect" 
sugar  growing  in  the  colonies,  would  be  greater 
each  year  than  the  whole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  that  business. 

Here  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  claim  that 
"protection"  encourages  industries.    In  pointing 
to    the    one    favored    industry    he 
Tatal       proposes  to  favor,  the  protectionist 
WeaknMt  ^^^^^    ^^    myriad    of    legitimate 
industries  which  this  favoritism  wiU 
injure    or    destroy.     Like    a    bad 
physician,   the   very   "protection"   which  thus 
blasts  the  industries  of  a  nation  buries  its  mal- 
practice below  the  sight  of  criticism. 

Again,  the  claim  that  the  tariff  encourages 
industry  is  nowhere  more  conclusively  exploded 
than  in  the  numerous  and  flagrant  instances  in 
which  we  impose  tariffs  unpon  the  raw  materials 
of  our  manufacturers.  The  tariff  on  raw  ma- 
terials— coal,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  lumber, 
wool — is  not  merely  (i)  a  tax  on  the  laboring  man, 
making  his  fuel  and  clothing,  as  well  as  his  tools 
and  every  article  of  furniture,  cost  him  more 
than  it  otherwise  would,  but  (2)  directly  reduces 
the  profitable  opportunity  and  demand  for  labor. 
As  to  (i)  it  is  so  well  understood  that  it  needs 
but  a  word.  Ihe  tariff  enables  the  owners  of 
raw  materials  to  charge  more  than  they  other- 
wise could.  If  it  did  not,  there  would  be  no  use 
for  a  tariff.  The  manufacturer  having  to  pay 
more  for  his  materials,  his  manufactured  goods 
cost  him  more  than  they  otherwise  would,  and 
he  has  to  sell  them  for  more  to  make  a  profit. 
Every  suit  of  clothes  costs  the  buyer  more 
because  of  the  duty  on  wool.  Every  tm  roof  in- 
creases the  rent  of  the  victims  that  are  under  it. 
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every  can  of  tomatoes  or  oysters  costs  more 
because  of  the  tax  on  tin  plates.  Every  yard  of 
calico  costs  the  woman  that  wears  it  more 
because  of  the  tax  on  dyestuffs;  every  pound  of 
paint  costs  more  because  of  the  tax  on  lead; 
every  house  costs  more  because  of  the  tax  that  is 
tevied  on  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  wages  of  the  work- 
man are  diminished — that  is,  the  same  wages  will 
buy  less  goods. 

But  the  second  effect  of  the  tariff  on  raw 
materials  is  still  more  serious.  Even  if  our 
people  alone  were  to  be  considered,  it  is  plain  that 
the  higher  the  price  of  any  article  the  fewer  will 
be  sold — fewer  people  can  afford  to  buy  it.  And 
since  the  demand  for  labor  depends  upon  how 
many  goods  are  to  be  made  (and  not  on  how 
much  profit  the  manufacturer  makes  on  each 
piece) ,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  taxed  raw  materials 
make  the  product  dearer  and  reduce  the  number 
of  men  employed  and  the  demand  for  labor,  and 
thus  reduce  in  the  most  effectual  way  the  rate  of 
vrages  the  workman  can  get. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  In  proportion  to  its 
product  American  labor  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
■world.  But  the  high  price  of  raw  materials 
caused  by  the  tariff  (25  per  cent  on  coal,  40  per 
cent  on  iron  ore,  7$  per  cent  on  tinned  plates, 
40  per  cent  on  copper,  20  per  cenit  on  lumber, 
50  to  100  per  cent  on  wool)  makes  them  cost 
more  to  our  manufacturers,  who  therefore  cannot 
make  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  otherwise  could; 
and  hence  cannot  afford  to  sell  them  as  cheaply 
as  do  the  English  and  the  Germans,  who  get 
their  raw  materials  free.  It,  therefore,  is  the 
English  and  Germans,  and  not  ourselves,  who 
largely  supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  manu- 
factured goods,  and  it  is  American  workmen 
whom  our  tariff  thus  deprives  of  the  job  of 
making  goods  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  this  dearness  of  raw  materials  arises  not 
front  their  scarcity,  but  from  their  abundance,  which 
has  tempted  their  owners  to  get  laws  compelling 
their  countrymen  to  buy  of  them,  but  not  com- 
pelling them  to  sell  reasonably  to  their  country- 
men. The  owners  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  of 
lumber  forests,  or  copper  and  nickel  and  lead  and 
salt  mines,  that  God  put  in  the  ground  for  all, 
thus  make  them  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to 
the  land.  Given  free  raw  materials,  and  there 
would  be  no  limit  to  the  possible  expansion  of  our 
export  trade  in  American  manufactures;  to  the 
steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  American 
labor  to  make  them,  and  to  the  steady  increase 
both  in  the  nominal  rate  of  the  wages  paid  and  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  dollar  of  such 
higher  wages. 

"Protection  Preserves  Our  Manufactures." — 
How  does  it  do  so?  By  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  are  now  independent  of  "protec- 
tion." Free  trade  would  mimediately  relieve 
these  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  them,  especially 
in  the  materials  they  use  and  the  increased  costs 
of  living  of  all  employed  in  them,  and  give  them 
greater  prosperity  then  they  now  have. 

Not  merely  this,  but  by  releasing  a  ^at 
portion  of  the  remainder  from  similar  exactions, 
It  would  render  them  the  gainers  rather  than  the 
losers.  There  would  practically  remain  only  a 
few  cases  in  which  experiments  of  a  generation  or 
more  had  demonstrated  that  the  industry  could 
not  be  made  self-supporting  here.  As  to  these 
few  thus  discredited  by  experiment,  the  quicker 
■W9  Stop  payin|^  taxes  to  support  them,  and  get 


their  product  more  cheaply  from  others,  who  are 
willing  to  furnish  it,  the  better  for  us. 

As  Adam  Smith  said,  a  century  ago : 

"Neither  the  public  nor  individuals  will  suffer 
any  more  from  tne  occasional  disbanding  of  some 
particular  classes  of  manufacturers  than  from 
that  of  soldiers  at  the  close  of  a  war.  Our  manu- 
facturers have  no  doubt  great  merit  with  their 
country,  but  they  cannot  have  more  than  those 
who  defend  it  with  their  blood,  nor  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  more  delicacy." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Just  as  cheap  sugar  and 
free  ores  developed  in  England  the  multitude 
of  industries  dependent  upon  them  that  have 
broupfht  her  wealth  from  all  portions  of  the  globe ; 
so  with  the  withdrawal  of  that  "protection"  by 
which  our  industries  are  obstructed,  there  would 
immediately  spring  into  being  a  myriad  of  new 
ones;  those  now  self-supportmg  would  develop 
to  supply  the  new  demand  which  their  cheaper 
product  would  create ;  and  there  would  be  thrown 
open  to  American  industry  the  world-wide  field 
to  which  the  unparalleled  abundance  and  natural 
cheapness  of  our  raw  materials,  the  energy, 
ingenuity,  and  effectiveness  of  our  labor,  entitle 
us  as  the  chosen  people  of  the  century. 

"Protection  Furnishes  Work." — The  Almighty's 
curse  furnished  Adam  with  work  when  it  "pro- 
tected" him  from  Eden  by  the  flaming  sword, 
and  "protection"  increases  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  citizen  of  a  country  must  do  to  secure 
a  given  amount  of  the  rewards  of  labor.  It 
diverts  capital  and  labor  from  occupations  in 
which,  because  they  were  profitable, 
f—^mtiim  '^'^'^^"s  h*d  invested  them,  into 
and  Labor  channels  so  unnatural  that  a  dead 
loss  is  incurred,  to  recoup  which 
government  aid  is  asked;  it  diverts 
the  labor  of  a  country  from  the  lines  in  which  it 
can  produce  what  is  or  would  exchange  for  most 
of  the  good  things  that  its  people  want,  into  di- 
rections where  the  production  will  be  or  will  pro- 
cure less ;  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  good  things 
that  each  shall  receive  as  the  reward  of  a  given 
amount  of  labor. 

The  conditions  of  land  tenure  in  Europe  are 
doubtless  accountable  for  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  protectionists  that  laborers  as  a  class  are 
indebted  to  employers  for  giving  them  work. 
This  is  due  to  a  simple  cause — that  for  centuries 
in  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  their 
lands  have  been  closed  to  their  laborers.  Accept- 
ing the  theory  that  they  are  entitled  to  breathe 
Heaven's  air  only  so  long  as  some  other  man 
permits  them  to  stand  upon  his  possession,  they 
are  not  less  grateful  to  -Uieir  landlord  than  their 
Maker. 

There  is  happily  no  need  to  argue  with  Ameri- 
can working  men  upon  this  point.  The  natural 
resources  of  this  country  are  so  boundless,  the 
use  of  them  has  produced  so  self-asserting  and 
handy  a  mass  of  laborers,  that  the  real  conviction 
of  American  wage-earners  is  in  accord  with  tho 
truth — that  non-workers,  and  not  themselves, 
constitute  the  "dependent"  class. 

"Protection  Is  Needed  to  Equalize  Lobar  Cost." 
— This  is,  after  all,  the  most  stoutly  contested 
position  of  latter-day  protectionists,  tho  it  was 
not  so  of  their  great  predecessors.  Hamilton 
showed  that  we  could  already  afford  to  pay 
higher  wages,  and  that  in  any  case  we  could  im- 
port pauper  labor.  Clay  explained  that  the 
question  was  one  of  effectiveness  and  not  of  rate 
of  wages  at  all,  and  that  immigration  would 
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doubtless  bring  wages  to  a  level — all  things  con- 
sidered. 

But  our  present  protective  tariff,  originating 
in  war  time,  was  defended,  not  upon  the  normal 
cost  of  production,  but  upon  the  plea  that  it  was 
needed  to  equalize,  first,  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction caused  by  internal-revenue  taxes,  and 
second,  the  increased  cost  of  labor  caused  by  the 
insufficient  supply  on  account  of  enlistment  in 
the  army.  The  internal-revenue  taxes  have  been 
abolished,  except  those  on  spirits  and  tobacco; 
not  merely  have  the  armies  disbanded,  but  for- 
eign labor  is  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  over  a  mil- 
Uon  of  immigrants  each  year.  The  wealthy  are 
no  longer  taxed  on  their  income;  bankers  are  no 
longer  bothered  by  a  two-cent  stamp  on  their 
checks;  but  employers  still  find  a  tariff  bonus  not 
less  pleasant  than  ever.  And  so  because  it  is  the 
"last  ditch"  of  their  position,  they  have  rallied 
about  the  labor  cost  of  production.  This  ques- 
tion is  one  of  fact.  The  claim  is  baseless;  the 
allegations  upon  which  it  is  based  are  simply  not 
true.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  evidence 
should  be  endless — and  it  is.  The  issue  is  not  as 
to  the  wage  per  diem  the  domestic  laborer  gets  as 
compared  with  the  foreign  one,  but  as  to  the  labor 
cost  in  a  given  product. 

In  basing  their  claim  for  a  government  bonus 
upon  the  fact  that  they  pay  nigher  wages,  our 
manufacturers  are  guilty  of  pleading  poverty — 
on  the  ground  that  their  working  partner  gets 
more  profits — while  suppressing  the  fact  that  he 
is  getting  less  than  his  share  of  the  greater  profits 
his  more  effective  labor  has  assured  for  the  com- 
mon business. 

"Protection's  Aim  Is  to  Increase  Wages." — 
When  it  is  recalled  that  the  advocates  of  "pro- 
tection" are  not  wage-earners,  but  employers; 
that  the  tariff  schedules  are  fixt,  not  upon  any 
investigation  of  wages  paid  or  desirable,  or  even 
upon  evidence  as  to  the  profits  actual  or  to  be 
secured,  but  upon  the  suggestion  of  each  knot  of 
manufacturers  engaged  in  any  particular  branch 
as  to  the  rate  at  which  thev  should  be  hired  to 
conduct  their  business — When  it  is  noted  that 
the  claim  involves  the  assumption  that  labor  is 
best  off  when  left  at  the  mercy  of  its  employers; 
and  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  greater  welfare  of 
their  employees,  our  manufacturers  should  be 
given  a  tariff  bonus  of  hundreds  of  millions  per 
annum — with  no  security  to  the  employees  that 
they  shall  share  it — it  is  seen  how  innocent  in 
more  senses  than  one  must  be  the  voter  who 
listens  to  such  a  suggestion.  But  we  need  not 
rely  upon  the  American  contempt  for  cant  to  re- 
fute them.  The  history  of  our  country  is  an  open 
book,  and  no  one  will  question  that  Hamilton  and 
Clay  of  the  dead,  and  Justin  S.  Morrill  and  John 
Sherman  of  the  living,  are  qualified  to  speak  for 
"protection." 

Alexander    Hamilton  was    the   Secretary  of 

the   Treasury  and   the  head  of    the    party  of 

which  the  present  high_  protectionists  are  the 

successors — an  honest  aristocrat,  who  was  as  far 

from  professing  a  particular  regard 

-~^^  for  wage-earners  as  he  was  from 
^^  bothering  his  head  about  their  con- 
dition. Not  merely  in  his  general 
writings  and  speeches,  but  in  his  great  "Report 
on  Manufactures,"  which  is  the  Koran  of  the  pro- 
tectionist faith,  did  he  urge  as  the  main  grotmd 
for  "protection"  the  necessity  of  offering  tem- 
porary inducement  to  capital;  but,  in  support  of 
his  claim  that  he  was  thus  but  accelerating  our 


natural  development,  he  explained  that  wages 
were  not  so  much  higher  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe  as  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  high 
wages  here  were  paid  not  to  the  manufacturing 
employees,  but  to  agricultural  laborers;  and  that 
in  any  case  we  could  safely  rely  upon  the  importa- 
tion hi^er  of  the  cheap  labor  that  European  man- 
ufacturers had.  He  mentioned  as  an  additional 
advantage  the  probability  that  the  imf>ortation 
of  foreign  labor  by  manufacturers  would  lead  to 
the  same  process  for  farm  labor ;  and  he  urged  as  a 
great  advantage,  if  only  sufficient  factories  were 
established,  that  women  could  be  more  frequently 
worked,  and  thus  be  made  to  help  support  the 
family,  and  that  children  might  be  utilized  and 
worked  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they 
would  be  good  for  anything  in  agriculture. 

After  Hamilton  came  Clay,  who  from  1810  ^vas 
the  high  priest  of  our  ante-bellum  "protection," 
the  author  of  most  of  the  tariff  bills,  their  de- 
fender in  Congress,  and  the  presidential  candi- 
date who  asked  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people  in 
their  behalf.  He.  in  turn,  asked  for  a  tariff,  not 
in  the  interest  of  labor  in  general,  but  in  that  of 
manufacturing  employers.  Adopting  and  ampli- 
fying Hamilton's  arguments,  he  urged  that 
'  women  and  children  who  would  be  compara- 
tively idle  if  manufactures  did  not  exist,  may  be 
profitably  employed  in  them,"  and  that  ingenuity 
m  the  construction  and  adroitness  in  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  the  possession  of  raw  materials, 
existed  in  our  country  in  a&  immense  degree,  and 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  lower  wages  of 
labor  in  Great  Britain  "if  they  really  existed." 

In  1846  the  U.  S.  abandoned  the  theory  of 
"protection,"  and  reduced  duties  toward  a  rev- 
enue basis,  and  in  1 8  5  7  removed  most  of  the  ' '  pro- 
tection" that  remained;  so  that  our  present  tarifif 
dates  back  only  to  the  Morrill  acts  of  1861  and 
later  years.  As  to  the  objects  of  these,  the  rec- 
ords are  open  to  any  one  who  will  read.  In 
order  to  raise  revenues  for  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
a  system  was  adopted  of  internal-revenue  taxa- 
tion upon  the  manufacturing  employers,  wealthy 
citizens,  and  great  corporations  of  the  country. 
Each  manufacturer  paid  a  tax  on  his  product, 
each  man  of  wealth  was  taxed  a  large  proportion 
of  his  income ;  railroads,  telegraph,  express,  and  in- 
surance companies,  were  taxed  a  large  -pet  cent  of 
their  gross  receipts,  and  a  stamp  duty  was  levied 
on  every  contract  and  on  every  bank  check. 
These  taxes  simply  called  on  the  wealth  of  the 
country  to  contribute  to  the  common  defense. 
The  acts  imposing  these  tariffs  were,  however, 
only  allowed  to  pass  accompanied  by  tariff  biUs, 
the  effect  of  which  was,  as  says  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his 
"Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  "to  shut  out  still 
more  conclusively  all  competition  from  foreign 
fabrics,"  and  "to  charge  the  increased  cost  to  . 
the  consumer."  The  object  and  effect  of  the 
protective  tariff  was,  therefore,  to  enable  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country  to  get  back  from  the 
people  at  large  such  taxes  as  the  former  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  government. 

But  that  was  not  all.  In  his  speech  of  Jtme  2, 
1864,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  in  the 
army  of  a  large  number  of  working  men  left  the 
supply  short  and  wages  high  at  home.  It  was  in 
view  of  this  that  there  had  been  progressed  under 
Mr.  Sherman's  care  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rill's protection  in  the  House,  another  measure 
demanded  by  the  manufacturers  as  the  price  of 
their  contribution  to  support  government,  name- 
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I  ly.  "An  Act  to  Encourage  Itmntgration,"  better 
ImoMm  as  the  Contract  Labor  Law  of  1864. 
There  was  no  concealment  about  it  in  Congress, 
tbo  its  promoters  naturally  avoided  such  debate 
as  iirould  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  country. 
The  attention  of  the  public  was  kept  tickled  with 
the  patriotism  of  capitalists  in  submitting  to  the 
internal-revenue  act,  the  tariff  act  was  supprest 
from  prominence  and  mainly  adjusted  in  com- 
mittee; while  the  Contract  Labor  Law  was 
whi^t  through  both  houses  and  signed  by  the 
president,  Jiuy  4th,  Independence  Day,  1864.  It 
provided  for  a  U.  S.  commissioner  to  advertise 
throughout  Europe  the  high  wages  paid  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  American  em- 
ployers in  contracting  for  labor  abroad.  A  first 
uen  was  given  employers  who  imported  labor,  for 
the  cost  of  so  doing,  upon  its  wages  for  the  first 
year,  and  also  "until  liquidated  by  the  immi- 
grant," upon  any  land,  whether  homestead  or 
otherwise,  or  personal  property,  that  he  might 
acquire;  and  the  faith  of  the  government  was 
pledged  not  to  call  upon  immigrants  for  military 
service  within  a  certain  number  of  years  after 
tbey  arrived. 

Our  present  tariff  was,  therefore,  a  twin  of  the 
Contract  Labor  Law  of  1864.  It  was  passed  by 
I  the  same  Congress  and  advocated  by  the  same 
I  men  who  procured  government  to  advertise  in 
!  Europe  to  induce  foreigners  to  come  over  to  re- 
duce wages  here,  and  to  take  the  place  in  our 
factories  of  American  working  men  who  were 
fighting  in  the  field,  and  who,  when  they  returned, 
found  their  jobs  gone  and  themselves  forced  to 
compete  with  the  contract  labor  thus  imported. 
"Protection  Does  Increase  Wages." — To  in- 
crease the  wages  of  labor  sums  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  expedients  by  which  the  best  and 
wisest  of  our  race  have  attempted  to  benefit 
humanity.  An  overwhelmingly  great  majority 
are  laborers.  The  wage  of  labor,  coiuited  tho  it 
may  be  in  money,  is  really  the  proportion  of  its 
product  which  it  receives.  To  increase  this  pro- 
portion is  to  direct  more  and  more  of  this  prod- 
uct into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  thus  de- 
served to  enjoy  it.  To  increase  the  absolute 
amount  represented  bv  this  portion  is  to  g[ive 
more  of  comfort  to  each  dweller  on  earth,  except 
those  who,  objects  of  charity  or  restraint,  would 
still  remain  dependent  as  now,  and  those  others 
who  are  possest  of  such  accumulations  of  either 
their  own  or  other  men's  work  that  they  already 
subsist  comfortably  without  effort. 

The  test  thus  offered  is  a  crucial  one,  politically 
as  well  as  morally.  Not  merely  is  that  system 
most  just  which  insures  to  labor  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  its  product;  not  merely  is  that  plan 
most  inspiring  that  offers  the  greatest  rewards 
for  exertion;  but,  in  a  land  where  government  is 
based  on  manhood  suffrage,  increase  of  the  com- 
pensation of  wage-earners  is  at  once  beneficent  in 
'  principle  and  the  one  object  to  which,  as  intelli- 
gence directs  votes,  the  policy  of  government 
must  tend. 

As  already  noted,  wages  are  not  high  here  when 
product  is  taken  |pto  account.  To  stop  here, 
however,  would  be  begging  the  question,  since 
ability  to  earn  and  dnmand  gooid  wages  is  a 
blessing  in  itself.  The  real  question  is,  "Why 
are  wa^s  high  here?" 

This  IS  not  a  new  query.  In  1773  Adam  Smith 
stated  as  to  America  that  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  the  wages  of  common  laborers  were  js.  6d. 
or  as.  sterling,  of  ship  carpenters  los.  6d.  and  a 


pint  of  rum,  or  6s.  6d.  sterling  per  day;  house 
carpenters  and  bricklayers,  is.  or  4s.  6d.  sterling; 
tailors,  55.  or  3;.  io<f.  sterling;  and  that  the  price 
of  provisions  was  everywhere  much  lower  than  in 
Great  Britain,  where  wa^es  ranged  for  common 
laborers  from  15.  6d.  sterlmg  in  London  to  lad.  in 
Edinbiurgh,  and  8d.  the  usual  price  throughout 
the  grater  part  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland — 
which  latter  figures  are  those  most  nearly  com- 
parable with  the  American  rates — there  being 
then  no  large  cities  here  like  London.  Inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  this,  he  concluded  that  "plenty 
of  gpo6.  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way,  seemed  to  be  the  two 
great  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  all  new  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Every  colonist  has  more  land  than 
he  can  possibly  cultivate.  He  is,  therefore, 
eager  to  secure  laborers  from  all  quarters,  and  to 
reward  them  with  the  most  liberal  wages.  But 
these  liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  the  land,  soon  make  these  laborers 
leave  him  in  order  to  become  landowners  them- 
selves, and  to  reward  with  equal  liberality  other 
laborers,  who  soon  leave  them  for  the  same  reason 
they  left  their  first  masters." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  discussing  compara- 
tive wages  in  Etirope  and  this  country,  noted  the 
same  fact,  especially  that  the  difference  in  wages 
in  regard  to  artificers  and  manufacturers  was 
much  less  "than  in  regard  to  country  laborers," 
and  gave  the  same  reason  adduced  by  Adam 
Smith — adding  the  suggestion  that  laborers  who 
might  be  imported  for  manufacturers  would 
doubtless  soon  find  out  this  state  of  .things,  and 
help  furnish  a  better  supply  of  laborers  for  agri- 
culture; while  Clay,  reasoning  on  the  same  lines, 
argued  that  tho  wages  might  fall  on  account  of 
tiie  importation  of  foreign  labor,  yet  that  "the 
extent  and  fertility  of  our  lands  constitute  an 
adequate  security  against  an  excess  in  manu- 
factures, and  also  against  oppression  on  the  part 
of  capitaUsts  toward  the  laboring  portions  of  the 
community" — in  other  words,  that  our  unpro- 
tected industries  would  always  be  a  protection  to 
labor  against  the  oppression  of  protected  capital. 

Since  the  settlement  of  this  country  agricul- 
tural labor  has  received  an  average  wage,  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  its  product,  without  de- 
duction for  hire  of  the  land — in  bad  times  the  fact 
being  notorious  that  it  is  our  laborers  and  not  our 
landowners,  as  such,  who  realize  the  greater  part 
of  the  product  of  ag^culture.  Again,  as  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  world's  working  men 
are  weakened  neither  bv  hunger  nor  the  diseases 
of  want  and  sc)ualor,  hands  and  head  become 
alike  more  efficient  in  product,  and  wage-earners 
moreplucky  to  insist  upon  an  equitable  share  of 
it.  With  this  "protection"  has  had  nothing  to 
do.  In  this  country — whose  men  have  never 
been  hungry,  whose  children  have  never  been 
wretehed,  whose  women  have  never  sunk  under 
unwomanly  labor — ^the  result — the  g^atest  pros- 
perity since  the  sun  shone  upon  Eden — is  due  to 
our  free  soil  and  the  blessing  of  Providence — 
neither  of  which  came  through  the  custom  house. 

"Protection  Keeps  Our  Home  Market  for  Us." — 
If  by  this  were  meant  what  is  the  fact,  that  pro- 
tection shuts  us  all  up,  and  thus  tends 
^y^^^  to  make  us  a  market  for  the  protected 
JrMJwIt  ^^^  ^^°  have  procured  us  to  be  thus 
""'^  fenced  in,  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  statement,  or  to  any 
argument  legitimately  drawn  therefrom.  But 
such  is  not  its  intended  application.    Speaking 
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on  the  assumption  that  a  nation  may  be  regarded 
as  a  single  individual,  it  is  urged  that  its  markets 
should  be  reserved  for  its  own  supply,  and  that, 
rather  than  permit  foreigners  to  let  us  have  what 
it  would  take  us  three  days  to  make,  in  return  for 
something  else  we  can  make  in  two  days,  we  had 
better  work  the  three  days  ourselves.  It  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  resolve  of  a  tired  man, 
offered  a  ride ,  to  keep  his  traveling  for  his  own  legs. 

"Protection  Increases  Population." — In  propor- 
tion as  a  population  becomes  dense,  in  precisely 
that  proportion  is  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
manufactures  such  as  to  make  economical  the 
production  in  the  community  of  the  products 
which  that  community  can  use.  To  the  extent 
that  there  is  capital  and  brains  there,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  development  of  all  manufactures  which 
can  legitimately  flourish  there  will  follow  upon 
the  population  that  justifies  them. 

It  is  only  in  the  same  way  that  manufactures  . 
increase  the  value  of  land,  if  we  except  the  in- 
finitely small  proportion  of  the  land  they  occupy. 
That  their  estabhshment  is  coincident  and  some- 
what in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  land,  is  simply 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  consequence  of 
the  same  development  that  increases  the  price  of 
land — ^the  increase  in  ntunber  of  those  who  want 
to  use  it. 

And  the  establishment  of  a  village  of  manu- 
facturing operatives  may  help  raise  the  price  of 
the  land  about  it.  The  most  ardent  protection- 
ist, however,  will  stop  short  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  citizens  of  any  village  can  enrich  themselves 
and  increase  the  value  of  the  land  in  their  village 
by  taxing  themselves  to  pay  the  profits  of  an  un- 
profitable industry.  If  that  were  the  case,  the 
shortest  road  to  wealth  for  every  farmer  would 
be  to  increase  the  value  of  his  farm  by  hiring 
hands  till  he  had  enough  to  eat  all  he  could  raise. 

Here,  let  us  say,  is  a  farmer  located  on  a  bit  of 
land  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  nearest  city. 
That  city  is  his  market.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  so  much  taken  from  his  profits. 

Here  steps  in  the  protectionist.  There  is  in 
this  region,  say,  a  stream  capable  of  abundant 
water-power.  "Let  us  put  up  a  woolen-mill 
here,"  the  protectionist  urges.  Let  us  agree  to 
pay  something  more  than  we  pay  now  for  woolen 
stuffs,  and  so  make  it  an  object  for  some  one  to 
come  here  and  start  a  manufactory.  Hundreds  of 
hands  will  be  employed;  the  railway  will  be  put 
through.  We  will  build  up  a  town  right  in  the 
midst  of  our  farms,  and  have  a  market  at  our 
very  doors.  Good  prices  then  for  everything." 
It  is  done.  The  mill  is  built;  the  railway  is  laid; 
the  town  grows  up.  And  the  farmer — ^what  of 
him?  Strange  to  say,  we  presently  find  him 
getting  poorerl 

Where  is  the  mistake  ?  It  is  just  here — in  the 
agreement  to  "pay  something  more  than  we  pay 
now''  for  manufactured  goods.  If  the  farmers 
of  this  locality  want  a  woolen-mill,  those  in  that 
locality  want  a  cotton-mill,  and  those  in  the  next 
county  an  iron-furnace,  and  so  on.  The  result  is 
that  the  farmers  everywhere  pay  "something 
more"  for  everything  thev  buy. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  Nowadays 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "home  market"  for 
any  considerable  portion  of  their  produce.  The 
farmer  in  the  Genesee  Valley  not  merely  sees  the 
trains  run  past  him  to  Rochester,  laden  with  flour, 
rolled  in  Minneapolis,  from  Dakota  wheat,  but 
uses  the  same  flour  in  his  own  household,  and  his 
village  butcher  sells  fresh  meat  from  beeves  killed 


at  Kansas  City.  No  manufacturing  town  dreams 
nowadays  of  looking  to  the  locality  about  it  for 
any  supplies,  except  only  the  cheapest  part  of  its 
"garden  truck."  The  American  manufacturer 
has  free  trade  in  the  one  thing  he  buys  the  most 
of — labor.  He  lives  in  a  land  where  transport 
facilities  are  so  developed  that  he  need  not  de- 
pend upon  the  locality  about  him — and  he  doe» 
not;  in  a  country  whose  surplus  of  food  products 
is  so  great  that  their  first  pnce-fixing  markets  are 
found  at  Liverpool,  a  free-trade  city — and  so  he 
gets  them,  too,  at  free-trade  rates.  The  American 
farmer  has  sold  his  birthright  and  has  lost  his 
pottage  to  boot. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  relations  between 
American  mill  owners  and  American  farmers.  All 
international  commerce  is  practically  barter — 
that  is,  exchange  of  goods  for  goods.  The  neces- 
sity of  paying  in  money  for  any  considerable  piart 
of  the  imports  of  a  commercial  country  for  a  single 
year  would  require  such  an  amount  of  our  monejT 
as  is  absolutely  unattainable,  and  the  attempt  to 
get  it  would  so  derange  the  financial  status  as  to 
cripple  aU  business,  international  comment  first 
of  all.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  exports  must 
be  directly  to  countries  from  which  we  import. 
With  the  development  of  financial  communica- 
tion throughout  the  world  the  effect  upon  us  is 
the  same  as  tho  the  exchange  were  direct,  pro- 
vided we  export  somewhither.an  amount  of  goods 
approximately  sufficient  to  pay  for  those  we  im- 
port from  anywhere. 

Now,  generally  speaking,  the  two  great  items 
of  trade  are  food  products  and  manufactured 
goods.  As  compared  with  Europe,  to  which 
most  of  our  exports  go,  we  export  food  products 
and  import  manufactured  goods.  The  extent  to 
which  we  can  export  is  closely  dependent  upon 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  import.  We  can 
sell  anywhere  only  in  proportion  to  what  we  buy 
somewhere.  Our  supply  of  goods  is,  therefore, 
furnished  in  part  by  our  home  manufacttuers,  and 
in  part  (indirectly)  by  our  farmers  in  the  shape  of 
goods  which  are  imported  to  pay  for  their  prod- 
uce. The  competition  fostered  by  our  tariff  is, 
therefore,  between  the  home  manufacturer  and 
the  American  farmer. 

In  this  competition,  therefore,  to  supply  the 
American  market  with  manufactured  goods,  a 
high  tariff  not  merely  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  avoid  competition  from  the  goods  which,  as 
pay  for  his  produce,  the  American  farmer  would 
Dnng  into  this  country,  and  to  secure  the  home 
market  for  himself  at  a  higher  rate ;  but  it  com- 
pels the  American  farmer,  thus  obstructed  in 
export  trade,  to  sell  farm  produce  here  cheaper 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  do. 

Of  late  years  increasing  facilities  of  communi- 
cation and  the  accelerated  progress  of  invention 
have  promised  mankind  such  a  reduction  in  prices 
as  should  result  from  the  fact  that  the  whole 
world  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  singfe  locality,  * 
and  that  the  tact,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise  of 
the  captains  of  industry  in  every  part  of  it  would 
naturally  be  enlisted  in  rivalry  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  wider  markets  a^d  greater  sales. 

But  the  world  has  been  disappointed.    The 
railroad,  the  telephone,  and  the  tele- 
-^^^      graph,  by  making  the  world  but  a 
single  locality,  have  not  merely  inau- 
gurated world-wide  competition,  but 
they  have  awakened  producers  to  the  greater 
intensity  of  rivalry  thus  made  possible,  and  fa- 
cilitated the  formation  of  trusts,  or  industrial 
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combines.  Not  all  of  them  are  consequences  of 
the  tariff  any  more  than  all  crime  is  a  result  of 
drink.  It  is  as  plain,  however,  that  our  tariff  pro- 
motes trusts  as  that  drunkenness  breeds  crime. 

For,  in  any  industry  whose  product  our  gov- 
ernment "protects"  by  a  tariff  upon  similar 
articles  made  abroad,  it  is  in  the  power  of  home 
manufacturers  to  extort  from  our  people  the  full 
tariff  rate  as  a  bonus  for  their  own  pockets; 
whereas  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  no  combine 
would  "work"  unless  it  included  the  whole 
world.  As  to  a  protected  industry,  therefore,  the 
tariff  makes  it  as  much  easier  to  form  trusts  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  as  it  is  easier  successfully 
to  combine  the  few  manufacturers  of  a  single 
nation  than  it  is  to  get  and  keep  together  in 
harmony  many  times  as  many  manufacturers, 
scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Monopoly  once  secured,  the  results  are : 

First. — These  combines,  covering,  as  they  do, 
many  great  branches  of  protected  manufacture, 
and  affecting  many  others,  raise  the  price  of  man- 
ufactured goods,  so  that  the  consumer  gets  less 
for  tiie  same  amount  of  money.  It  is  generally 
the  case  also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
cerns which  have  combined  together  are  those 
which  cannot  manufacture  the  manufactured 
goods  as  economically  as  the  others.  The  ordi- 
nary course  has  been  to  pay  such  for  remaining 
idle,  leaving  all  of  the  product  to  be  made  at  the 
manufactories  which  can  produce  it  most  cheaply, 
while  the  combine  keeps  up  the  price  not  merely 
to  afford  exorbitant  profit  to  the  plants  still  kept  at 
work,  but  to  pay  to  idle  manufactories  the  bonus 
agreed  upon  tor  their  remaining  non-productive. 

Second. — ^The  object  of  a  trust  combine  is  to 
make  large  profits  on  a  limited  product.  If  suc- 
cessful, therefore,  a  trust  makes  up  by  the  high 
rate  of  its  profits  what  it  loses  by  the  smallness 
of  its  sales:  and  it  is,  therefore,  just  as  well  off  as 
tho,  by  selUng  goods  more  cheaply,  it  made  larger 
safes.  But  it  is  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  manu- 
faictured,  and  not  the  profit  that  the  employer  is 
to  make  out  of  each  item,  that  determines  the  de- 
mand for  labor  and  the  wages  he  must  pay. 
Trusts,  therefore,  enable  manufacturers  to  make 
more  money  by  employing  less  labor. 

Shipping 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  two  industries 
involved  in  the  general  term  "shipping" — 
one,  iJiat  of  shipbuilding,  the  other,  that  of 
tlie  carrying  trade ;  also  that  of  these  two  the 
carryin|;  trade  is  the  principal  one  and  the  other 
simply  mcidental — that  is,  that  we  build  ships  in 
order  to  carry  goods  and  passengers,  instead  of 
carry  goods  and  passengers  in  order-  to  employ 
ships.  In  our  shipping  industries  the  principles  of 
"protection  "  have  been  most  thoroughly  applied, 
and  have  produced  their  legitimate  results.  But 
for  a  consideration  of  this,  see  Ship  Subsidies. 

There  are  practically  no  articles  to  which  pro- 
tection can  be  applied  which  are  not  directly  a 
factor  in  a  m3rriad  of  other  industries  and  indi- 
rectly so  ia  all  the  countless  branches 
of  industry.  Even  to  secure  the  data 
upon  which  an  estimate  can  be  made 
of  what  is  or  is  not  fair  protection, 
and  whether  its  burdens  and  benefits 
are  equally  distributed,  presupposes 
an  accurate  knowlecfge  on  the  part  of  the  framers 
of  a  tsaiS  bill  of  every  conceivable  branch  of 
every  imaginable  industry  in  all  of  its  infinitely 
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varied  relations.  It  is,  therefore,  not  merely 
impossible  for  a  just  tariff  to  be  framed,  but 
impossibfe — except  by  the  disastrous  result  of 
experiment — even  to  guess  at  the  wide-spread 
effects  of  any  provision.  And  even  this  guess- 
work is  vitiated  by  the  impossibility  of  estmiat- 
ing  alternate  developments  which  such  provision 
has  made  impossible. 

Again,  recalling  the  complexity  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  task  thus  assi^ed  legislators, 
who  are  the  men  who  tmdertake  it — and  by  what 
are  their  deliberations  guided?  They  are  Con- 
gressmen— a  body  of  gentlemen  of  whom  it  is 
not  belittling  them  to  say  that  on  an  average 
they  know  somewhat  more  about  politics  and 
somewhat  less  about  business  thw  do  their 
fellow  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  non-political 
business.  Neither  in  capacity  nor  in  oppor- 
tunity would  their  most  complimentary  friends 
for  a  moment  claim  them  to  be  endowed  with 
a  tithe  of  the  omniscience  necessary.  They 
must  depend  upon  somebody.  And  they  do — 
upon  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  go 
to  Washington  or  to  employ  others  to  go  there  to 
ar^^ue  wil£  congressional  committees  as  to  the 
fairness  of  what  each  asks  for  himself.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  in  each  case  the  legislators  are  and 
must  be  largely  ignorant  of  the  main  considera- 
tions— ^much  more  so  of  their  practical  application 
— by  which  any  proposed  tariff  item  should  be 
judged;  and  that  the  men  whose  interest  is  to 
have  the  law  give  them  as  much  as  is  possible 
are  generally  of  the  few,  and  often  the  only 
ones  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  fairness  of 
their  own  statements;  remembering  that  each 
is  careless  of  the  effect  upon  others  of  the  particu- 
lar provision  which  will  benefit  him  ,andtnateach 
is  jealous  of  the  effect  upon  him  of  any  provision 
that  will  help  others;  remembering  that  the 
most  practical,  and,  indeed,'  the  most  common 
way  of  settling  these  differences  is  not  by  fighting 
it  out  before  the  congressional  committee  but  by 
a  friendly  arrangement  bjr  which  each  abandons 
opposition  to  the  other  m  consideration  of  the 
other  agreeing  to  stand  aside  from  additional 
benefit  to  himself;  remembering  that  a  tariff  bill 
is  the  one  measure  of  legislation  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  d/:bate  even  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  one  recognizes  at  once  how  apt  is 
the  simile  in  which  a  well-known  author  de- 
scribed the  effect  of  pending  tariff  legislation  in 
Congress  upon  the  swarm  of  protected — or  would- 
be  protected — or  prefer  not  to  be  obstructed — 
industries  as  comparable  only  to  that  effect  of 
throwing  a  banana  into  a  cage  of  monkeys. 

The  simile,  however,  is  not  a  complete  one. 
The  real  process  of  tariff  construction  is  that  of 
first  throwing  the  banana  to  a  half  dozen  who 
have  been  gathered,  and  then  attempting  to  al- 
lay the  consequent  scrimmage  by  flinging  in 
further  bananas  until  not  merely  the  monkeys 
originally  on  hand,  but  all  those  from  the  woods 
about,  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  chatter, 
shall  have  had  their  share  in  the  m€l^  and 
gorged  themselves  with  bananas — all  of  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  hard-working  natives 
to  whom  they  belong. 

III.  Frbb  Tradb 

We  are  told  that  if  we  permit  free  trade,  we 
shall  be  "deluged  with  foreign  goods."  On  re- 
flection, few  of  us  can  be  thus  frightened.  The 
more  goods  we  have  the  better  we  are  off;  the 
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cheaper  we  can  ^t  them  the  better  we  like  it; 
the  more  we  are  inundated  with  them  the  better 
we  are  suited.  The  protectionist  says,  however, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  make  him  ridiculous.  So  let 
him  state  soberly  what  is  the  reason  of  his  fright 
at  this  deluge  of  prosperity.  He  will  probably 
tell  you  that  the  result  of  it  will  be  to  deprive  our 
own  people  of  the  labor  of  producing  it. 

Now,  there  may  be  people  of  such  peculiar 
taste  as  to  like  work  in  and  for  itself.  Individual 
protectionists  are  not  generally  such,  however, 
and  the  majority  of  us  rack  our  wits  as  to  how  we 
can  get  the  most  goods  for  the  least  work.  "But," 
the  protectionist  says,  "you  are  still  laughing  at 
me.  Nobody  supposes  foreigners  will  let  us  have 
these  goods  for  nothing.  No?  What  will  they 
do  then?"  "We  shall  have  to  pay  for  them. 
Exactly,  and  with  what?  What  have  we  been 
paying  for  them  ?  What  are  the  terms  of  all  in- 
ternational trade  ?  We  pay  for  them  by  exports 
of  the  produce  of  this  country.  So  this  deluge  of 
foreign  goods  is  simply  an  exchange  for  goods 
that  have  been  manufactured  here.  Such  being 
the  case,  why  is  not  our  labor  just  as  well  em- 
ployed in  making  here  the  goods  that  are  sent 
abroad,  as  it  would  be  in  making  the  foreign 
goods  imported?  "Oh,  but,"  the  protectionist 
says,  "there  is  not  as  much  labor  employed." 
But  does  not  that  prove  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  is  a  good  thing?  It  two  days' 
work  here  can  make  what  we  send  abroad  and  get 
back  what  would  take  three  days'  work  to  do, 
have  we  not  gained  the  product  of  a  day's  work 
by  the  exchange  ?  And  if  there  was  any  loss ;  if, 
for  example,  we  had  to  work  three  days  to  make 
the  goodf  for  which  foreigners  would  give  us 
others  which  would  take  us  but  two  days  to  make, 
would  we  need  government  aid  to  stop  us  in  our 
mad  career?  The  protectionist  agam  says  we 
do  not  understand  him,  and  that  what  we  want 
to  do  is  to  keep  our  workmen  employed.  Not 
unless  we  pay  them.  And  if  they  are  not  to  be 
paupers,  they  ought  to  be  employed  in  some  busi- 
ness that  pays.  That  business  is  one  of  those  in 
which  two  days'  work  will  buy  from  somebody 
else  what  would  have  cost  three  days'  labor  to 
make  here,  and  not  a  business  that  spends  three 
days'  work  upon  something  that  it  could  get 
in  trade  by  working  two  days.  The  workmen 
should,  therefore,  go  into  some  of  the  great  in- 
dustries that  do  not  need  "protection."  And,  in 
fact,  such  are  the  industries  in  which  are  engaged 
nine  tenths  of  the  working  men  in  this  cotmtry, 
and  in  which  the  highest  wages  are  paid. 

Does  any  one  claim  that  trade  between  men  of 

different  nations  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself?    The 

experience  of  the  world  to  date  is  directly  to  the 

contrary.     It  is  as  natural  for  men  to  trade  as  for 

blood  to  circulate.     In  direct  pro- 

Sanaflti     portion  as  man  rises  from  a  savage 

^m—j^  state,  he  trades  with  his  neighbors. 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
civilization  develops,  the  neighbors 
he  trades  with  are  more  numerous  and  more 
widely  scattered.  It  was  about  the  centers  of 
trade  between  different  races  and  nations  and  in 
the  persons  of  those  who  carried  it  on,  and 
through  intercourse  of  which  trade  was  the  object 
and  the  opportunity,  that  the  great  advances  of 
civilization  have  been  made.  Down  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  prospect  of  increasing  earnings  of 
labor  and  comfort  for  the  race  are — division  of 
labor  so  that  to  each  shall  be  allotted  what  he  can 
do  best — the  development  of  processes  of  pro- 


duction, so  that  the  product  of  a  day's  work  shall 
be  ^«ater  and  greater — and  the  perfecting  of  fa- 
cilities of  transportation,  so  that  the  product  of 
any  day's  work  may  be  everywhere  most  easily 
supplied;  and  all  this  to  the  end  that,  all  workers 
making  the  most  goods  possible,  each  may  re- 
ceive as  his  share  an  ever  greater  amount  in  pro- 
portion to  his  exertion.  "To  the  extent  to  which 
trade  is  facilitated,  this  result  is  advanced.  But 
on  the  protective  theory  every  reduction  in  the 
cost  ot  freight,  every  increase  in  the  facilities  of 
communication,  every  addition  to  the  ease  with 
which  we  can  trade  with  foreigners  raises  a  new 
evil  to  be  met  by  increase  of  t^iSs. 

In  olden  times  each  tribe  was  separated  &om 
its  neighbor  by  a  belt  of  waste  land  never  crossed 
except  at  risk  of  death.  Exchange  of  goods  'was 
effected  by  the  battle  or  the  foray  in  which  the 
warrior  spoiled  his  slain  foe,  or  ravaged  the  home 
of  the  absent  one.  To-day  nations  eageriy  join 
in  opening  new  facilities  for  mutual  intei  •.-curse, 
and  each  uses  the  arts  and  the  products  of  all; 
while  "On  earth  peace,  good- will  toward  men" 
— the  common  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  man — are  preached  from 
every  pulpit. 

"Protection"  or  free  trade?  Which  faces 
backward? 

On  the  whole  our  people  are  intelligent  and 
conscientious,  and  habitually  do  neither  what 
they  know  to  be  foolish  nor  what  they  feel  to  be 
wrong.  And  yet  most  of  us  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  bringing  from  foreign  countries 
everything  that  we  imagine  we  can  get  abroad 
cheaper  than  here.  Rather  than  make  false 
oaths  some  American  citizens  pay  many  duties 
they  otherwise  might  avoid.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  returning  ships  are  loaded  with  the 
baggage,  purchased  abroad,  of  protectionist 
statesmen ;  and  that  the  woman  has  not  yet  gone 
abroad  who  has  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  avoid 
the  tariff  upon  everything  she  could  smuggle; 
conspicuous  cases  of  unsuccessful  smuggling  are 
those  of  millionaire  protectionist  manu&cturers; 
and  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  ever  known 
was  that  where  a  communion  service  of  massive 
silver  plate  was  smuggled  by  a  reputable  banker 
as  a  present  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  an 
ornament.  Either  we  are  degenerates  or  else  we 
know  better  than  to  respect  a  tariff. 

Whether  a  country  is  rich  or  poor  it  will  be 
benefited  by  free  trade  with  its  neighbors.  For 
in  either  case  the  result  is  to  give  its  citizens  so 
m&ny  more  chances  to  trade.  If  they  cannot 
profit  by  them  they  will  not  trade ;  if  they  can, 
then  they  and  through  them  their  country  will  be 
richer  for  their  having  them.  No  country  is 
either  so  rich  or  so  poor  that  it  is  not  to  its  ad- 
vantage to  have  its  citizens  better  off  than  they 
are. 

By  permitting  us  to  obtain  each  what  things 
we  need  from  the  locality  that  has  the  greatest 
facilities  for  their  production,  trade  increases 
enormously  the  sum  of  thin^  which  a  given 
quantity  of  labor  can  secure.  Men  of  all  nations 
trade  with  each  other,  for  the  same  reason  that 
men  of  the  same  nation  and  the  same  village  do, 
because  they  find  it  profitable;  because  they  get 
what  they  want  with  less  labor  than  thejr  other- 
wise could.  To  this  motive  we  owe  civilization 
and  the  progress  the  world  has  so  far  made.  It 
involves  considerations  far  too  complex  for  the 
omniscience  of  a  Congress  or  the  omnipotence  of  a 
Parliament.     It  can  safely  be  left  only  to  those 
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instincts  which  are  to  society  what  the  vital  in- 
stincts are  to  the  body;  which  have  brought  us 
thus  far  from  savagery;  and  which  have  estab- 
lished free  trade  as  "  the  international  law  of 
God."  John  Db  Witt  Warner. 

Tbb  Tak»v  akd  Tsuits.    Statistical  Illustrations 

Tbe  luBCSt  and  moat  typical  of  tariff  trusts  is  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation.  Its  outstanding  capital  was  $1,439,055,- 
II64  in  1905. 

Its  coDtroIled  and  "community-of-inteiest"  companies 
brias  its  capitalisation  up  to  about  ti, 700,000,000. 

It  owns  or  controls  about  80  per  cent  of  tbe  Lake  Superior 
iixm  ore  mines,  the  Connellsville  coldng  coal  mines,  operates 
i.aoo  miles  of  railroads,  and  mines  over  90,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  a  year,  mainly  transported  on  its  more  than  one. 
handled  vesgels.  It  produces  two  thirds  of  our  steel  prod- 
nets,  or  more  than  does  any  other  country  than  the  U.  0. 

In  r905  its  gross  sales  and  earnings  were,  as  reported, 
(585.331. 736:  its  net  earnings  (119,787.658.  It  paid  $i>8,- 
oss,9S5  in  wages  and  salaries  to  its  180,158  employees — an 
average  of  S7 10.75  each. 

Its  owners  thus  got  about  as  much  in  net  profits  as  its 
180.000  employees  got  in  wanes.  In  1903  net  profits  ex- 
ceeded wages  and  salaries  by  8ao,ooo,ooo.  In  1906  the  net 
profits  are  $156,619,111.  The  total  of  wages  was  probably 
about  9136.000,000.  Since  this  trust  was  bom,  in  1901,  its 
total  net  earnings  has  about  equaled  its  total  wages  and 
salaries  paid. 

This  trust  exports  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  sells 
them  abroad  at  "ver^  much  lower  rates  than  those  here," 
as  testified  its  first  president,  Mr.  Charies  M. 
Schwab.    This  difference  has  probably  aver- 
aged about  tio  per  ton. 

In  190S  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  sold 
9,126,386  tons  of  "rolled  and  other  finished 
products."  The  average  selling  price  was 
probably  less  than  S40  a  ton,  ipaldng  the  total 
receipts  from  this  source  about  8370.000,000. 
Other  receipts,  from  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  sales  of  cement,  spelter,  copperas,  etc., 
may  have  amounted  to  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000.  Thus 
the  total  of  "gross  sales  and  earnings"  probably  amounted 
to  less  than  $400,000,000.  The  "gross  sales  and  earnings" 
of  $585,331,736,  in  190S,  undoubtedly  included  sales  between 
tbe  subadiary  compaxues.  This  fact  was  so  stated  in  the 
1901  report. 

Deducting  net  earnings — roughly  $iio,ooo,oee~~we  get 
SiSo.ooo.ooo  as  the  total  coet  of  production,  including  all  ad- 
ministrative, sellingjand  general  expenses,  employees'  bonus 
fnnds,  taxes,  etc.  The  rate  of  profit  was.  therefore,  about 
43  per  cent.  As  this  rate  would  look  very  high,  the  officials 
report  fictitious  gross  sales  and  cost  of  production,  the  latter 
as  $440,013,431.  But  even  on  this  cost,  the  rate  of  profit 
is  over  13  per  cent. 

Deducting  $5,000,000  as  the  estimated  profits  on  every-' 
thing  else,  we  get  $1 15,000,000  as  the  net  profits  on  the  sale 
of  9,116,386  tons  of  steel.  The  profits  then  average  $11.50 
a  ton.  The  profits  on  goods  sold  here  average  about  $14, 
and  on  the  goods  exported  about  $4  a  ton.  Ten  or  13 
per  cent  of  all  goods  sold  were  for  export.  AU  goods  for 
export  are  sold  to  and  through  the  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Ex- 
port Company,  whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Steel 
Company  of  the  V.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  This  selling  de- 
vice, like  the  fictitious  gross  sales  and  costs,  helps  conceal 
export  prices  and  tariff  profits.  Pricts  are  quoted  delivered 
in  foreign  ports.  This  selling  company  contracts  in  advance 
for  tonnage  to  different  foreign  countries  and  can  then  quote 
relatively  lower  prices,  delivered  in  foreign  ports,  than  for 
export  from  New  York. 

But  often  the  selling  company  has  agreements  with  fore!^ 
steel  producers  as  to  prices  at  which  each  can  sell  certain 
products  and  as  to  territory  in  which  each  producer  can  or 
cannot  m11.  Thus  there  is  an  "International  Rail  Syndi- 
cate" of  manufactuiers  of  steel  rails  in  the  U.  S.,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  Prance,  and  Belcdum,  which  practically  re- 
serves the  two  American  continents  to  our  manufacturers. 
So  there  i^  to-day  Uttle  or  no  competition  as  to  rails.  Thus 
the  Iron  Agr  of  Jan.  11,  1907.  says: 

"Whatever  understanding  has  been  maintained  between 
tbe  largest  German  and  American  steel  interests  in  the  past 
ycnr  respecting  expcnted  material  has  been  facilitated  by  an 
unprecedented  condition  of  activity.  The  falling  off  in  rails 
(exMVted  from  Great  Britain),  as  has  been  claimed  on  behalf 
ai  British  rail-mills,  is  due  to  their  unfortunate  experience 
onderthe  international  rail  syndicate's  allotment  of  business." 

Snce  the  formation  of  these  international  syndicates,  and 
probably  largely  because  of  them,  there  has  been  less  differ- 
ence between  export  and  home  prices  than  formerly.  Thus, 
at  the  end  of  1906,  the  average  difference  was  estimated  at 
$5  or  $6  a  ton.  Previous  to  1006  the  average  difference 
was,  perhaps.  $ro  or  $11  a  ton.  On  many  products,  however, 
sndi  as  wire  nails,  most  wire  and  wire  products,  and  tin  plates, 
the  average  diSeience  is  still  about  on*  half  cent  a  pound,  or 
over  $10  a  ton. 


Previous  to  the  international  agreements  of  1905  and 
1906  the  difference  between  tbe  export  and  home  prices  may 
be  said  to  have  measured  roughly  tbe  tariff  profits  of  the 
Steel  Trust.  Since  1005  the  tariff  profits  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceed this  difference.  The  number  of  tons  of  steel  sold  by  the 
trust  in  1906  is  not  as  yet  known.  It  may  be  estimated  at 
I  i,ooo,eoe.  Taking  the  amounts  exported  for  each  year  and 
estimating  the  tariff  profits — after  making  allowance  for 
goods  exported  without  tariff  profit — as  indicated  in  the 
table,  we  get  the  following  as  the 

TARirr  PaoriTS  or  thb  UNrrBO  Statb<  Stbbl  Corpobation 


Ybar 


1901. . . 
1901. .. 
190J. . . 
1904 . . . 
1905... 
1906. .. 


PinUhed 

products. 

Tons 


6,000,000* 
8,197, »3S 
7.635,690 
6,791,780 
9,116,386 
10,578,433 


Tariff 
per  ton 


Totals.  48.853,088   AV..8.50    $415,644,774    $676,850,803 
Deduct  tariff  profits 415,644,774 


Profits, 
amount 


$54,000,000 
81,971,310 
61,085,5*0 
47,549,460 
83,037,474 
88,000,000 


Total 
net  profits 


$84,787,596 
133,308.764 
109,171,15a 
73,176,531 
119,787,658 
156,619,111 


Net  profits  less  tariff  profits $36 1,106,019 

'Estimated  for  nine  months  in  1901. 

Thus  during  the  five  years  and  nine  months  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Steel  Trust  reports  net  profits  of  $676,000,000,  or 
an  avenge  of  $118,000,000  a  year.  This  is  an  average  of 
over  8  per  cent,  even  on  the  nominal  capital  of  the  trust. 
As  the  actual  value  of  all  property  taken  over  by  the  trust 
probably  did  not  exceed  $400,000,000  in  1901.  and  as  less 
than  $100.000.000 — perhaps  not  $100.000.000 — has  been 
added  for  new  properties  since,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual 
capital  necessarily  invested  has  averaged  only  about  $500,- 
000.000.  On  this  the  profits  have  averaged  33.5  per  cent  (?). 
Taking  out  the  estimated  tariff  profits  of  $415,000,000,  there 
would  still  be  left  an  average  profit  of  about  9  per  cent  ( 1) 
on  all  actual  necessary  capital.  The  industry  would  thus 
thrive  if  all  protection  was  removed. 

As  the  Steel  Trust  makes  about  two  thirds  of  the  steel 
made  in  this  country,  the  total  tariff  tax  on  this  class  of  steel 
products  is  about  $177,000,000.  Besides,  we  imported  in 
1903  $51,456,840  of  iron  and  steel  on  which  $16,865,971  of 
duty  was  collected.  The  tariff  tax  at  wholesale,  then, 
amounted  to  about  $300,000,000.  At  retail,  and  after  the 
iron  and  steel  had  been  worked  into  machinery',  tools,  im- 
plements, etc.,  the  tariff  tax  was,  perhaps,  twice  this  amount, 
or  $400,000,000. 

The  trust  has  lately  utilised  only  about  half  of  its  protec- 
tion. On  some  products  less,  on  others  more.  That  no  duty 
whatever  is  needed,  except  for  purposes  of  plunder,  is  clear 
from  the  immense  quantities  of  these  products  exported. 
Thus,  in  1906  we  exported  390,000,000  pounds  of  wire,  over 
17,000,000  pounds  of  tin-plate,  and  318,036  tons  of  steel 
nils,  valued  at  $8,903,411.  The  wages  of  those  making  tin 
plates  for  export  are  reduced  15  per  cent  over  what  is  re- 
ceived on  other  tin  plates. 

Mr.  Charies  M.  Schwab  said,  in  a  letter  to  H.  C.  Prick,  in 
1890.  that  steel  rails  were  made  here  for  less  than  $ia  per  ton, 
while  the  cost  to  produce  them  in  England  was  $19.  He  says 
that  similar  differences  existed  as  to  other  steel  products. 
The  tariff  duties  serve  no  honest  purpose.  They  are  main- 
tained by  the  brutal  force  and  political  power  of  the  Steel 
Trust. 

Tbe  "Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Commerce  and 


Pinancc,"  for  Aug.,  igoo.  particularly  mentioned  the  ex- 
port and  home  prices  of  steel  rails,  then  $34  and  $35  respect- 
ively, and  the  extreme  prices  for  wire  and  nails,  which  "  had 


Tbb  TARiFf  Tax  on  Woolens 

The  factory  value  of  the  woolens  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  1900  was  $396,990,484.  Adding;  8  per  cent  for 
increase  in  population  and  13  per  cent  for  increased  prices 
from  1900  to  1905,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product 
in  1905  was  $356,000,000, 

The  imports  of  woolen  goods  for  consumption  in  1905 
amounted  to  $18,031,043.  Tbe  duty  collected  was  $16,- 
547,591,  or  91.81  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Including  transport 
tation  costs,  these  goods  were  worth  $38,000,000  when  they 
readied  our  shores.  Adding  these  values  we  have  $394,000,- 
000  as  the  factory  and  import  value  of  all  woolens.  Tbe 
Slatislicat  Abttraet,  however,  tells  us  that  the  raw  wool 
retained  for  consumption  in  1905  was  6.^1  pounds  per  capita, 
against  5.71  pounds  in  r900.  As  the  imports  of  manufac- 
tures were  but  slightly  larger  in  1905  than  in  1900.  we  should 
add  at  least  10  per  cent  to  this  factory  value,  making  it 
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9433>ooo,ooo.  Adding  15  per  cent  for  profits  we  get  $498,- 
000,000  as  the  value  of  the  woolen  goods  read^  to  be  made 
into  clothing,  etc.  The  retail  value  of  the  clothing,  etc.,  was 
probably  50  per  cent  greater,  or  $747,000,000.  This  gives  an 
average  of  (41.50  per  family. 

Our  imports  of  raw  wool  in  1905  amotmted  to  $3S,444,- 
449,  on  which  a  duty  of  $16,539,787  was  paid.  Hence  the 
total  duty  collected  on  wool  anti  woolens  was  933,077,379. 

As  only  about  one  ninth  of  our  woolen  goods  are  imported 
and  as  the  tariff  on  these  goods  amounts  to  $16,547,593,  or 
perhaps  ta  7,000,000  at  retail,  the  increased  cost  to  our  con- 
suzners  of  all  woolens  should  be  about  nine  times  this  amount, 
or  $243,000,000.  If  it  is  only  $200,000,000  it  averages  $xz.zo 
per  family,  of  which  only  $1.84  goes  to  the  government, 
leaving  $9.26  mainly  for  the  American  Woolen  Company, 
and  somewhat  to  the  few  owners  of  about  40,000,000  sheep. 
The  number  at  sheep  has  changed  but  slightly  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  per  capita  consumption  of 
wool  averaged  5.6  pounds  from  1898  to  1905,  inclusive,  as 
against  6.8  pounds  from  1890  to  1897,  inclusive.  The  de- 
creased consumption  of  woo],  under  almost  prohibitive  duties 
of  nearly  100  per  cent,  has  resulted  in  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption tA  cotton  and  shoddy  goods. 

The  Suoak  TARir? — Trust  Tax 

Our  people  consume  about  73  pounds  of  sugar  per  capita. 
The  average  price  paid  is  about  5^  cents  per  pound,  or  over 


$18  per  family,  and  our  total  sugar  bill  is  about  $325,000,000. 

In  190S  we  imported  3,680,931,998  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 

valued  at  $97,645,449,  on  which  $51,171,284  of  duty  was 


collected.  About  2,200,000,000  pounds  was  produced  in  this 
country,  making  a  total  used  of  5,896,163,840  pounds,  or 
2,633,216  tons. 

The  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  1.95  cents  per  pound,  plus  a 
countervailing  duty  equal  to  any  export  duty  that  may  be 
paid  by  foreign  countries.  Our  refiners  are  specially  pro- 
tected by  an  extra  or  "  differential "  duty  on  refined  sugar — ^ 
nominally  12^  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  really  much  more — 
and  also  by  a  part  of  the  countervailing  duties.  These  latter 
have  now  about  ceased. 

The  extra  protection  on  refined  sugar  is  probably  about 
i  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Of  course  the  whole  duty  of  1.93 
cents  per  pound  protects  the  producere  of  the  576,124  tons 
of  beet  and  cane  sugar  not  imported. 

Here,  then,  is  a  tariff  tax  of  $5 1,000,000  collected  by  the 
govenunent,  and  of  $38,000,000  more  collected  by  the  trust 
and  other  protected  interests,  on  sugar  sold  at  wholesale. 
At  retail  the  tax  is  probably  over  $125,000,000 — a. 15  cents 
per  pound,  or  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  price  paid  by 
the  people.  The  sugar  Dill  per  family  is  therefore  about 
$18  a  year,  above  $7  of  which  goes  to  the  Sugar  Trust  and 
other  protected  interests. 

That  there  is  no  economic  or  moral  justification  for  any 
protection  factor  here  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  sugar  is  re- 
fined more  cheaply  here  than  anywhere  else,  and  that  the 
total  labor  cost  of  refining,  according  to  the  1900  census, 
was  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product,  or  only 
X5  cents  per  joo  pounds.  That  is,  tiu  net  extra  protection  on 
refined  svgar  is  more  (^n  Ike  total  labor  cost  of  refining  sugar, 

AuoiniT  OF  Tariff  Tax 

Somewhat  careful  estimates  of  the  tariff  tax  were  made 
for  the  year  1903.  It  is  probable  that  the  tax  per  family 
is  now  about  toe  same  as  it  was  then. 

By  comparing  various  estimates  of  earnings  and  expendi- 
tures the  condusion  was  reached  that  in  1903  the  net  value 
of  all  goods  produced  was  about  $18,000,000,000,  and  that 
the  amount  consumed  by  our  17,000.000  families  was  $x6.- 
000.000,000,  or  about  $9.41  per  family.  The  ^rcentage  of 
expenditures  for  the  prindpiEd  items  entering  into  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  average  family  was  based  upon  the  July 
(1004)  Re^rt  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  the  es- 
timate of  the  tariff  tax  on  each  item  was  reached.  .  The 
$16.52  oi  legitimate  tariff  taxes  collected  by  the  government 
were,  of  course,  known.  The  main  items  on  which  they  were 
collected  were  also  known.  Frequently,  however,  as  in  the 
cases  of  steel  rails,  wire,  borax,  and  hundreds  of  other  prxid- 
ucts,  almost  no  duty  was  collected  by  the  government  while 
almost  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff  tax  was  collected  by  the 
protected  trusts  from  consumers. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  to  the  factory  and 
import  values  of  each  important  prxKluct  were  added  a  fair 
allowance  for  transportation  and  for  profits  of  middlemen 
and  that  this  amount,  divided  by  17,000,000,  ^ve  the  per 
family  consumption  for  each  product.  On  this  the  tariff 
tax  was  figured  as  closely  as  p<»sible,  considering  the  known 
facts  in  each  instance. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  average  family  pays 
$iit  of  tariff  tax.  of  which  $16.52  goes  to  the  government 
and  $94.48  to  the  trusts  and  middlemen.  That  this  esti- 
mate of  about  10  per  cent  of  all  expenditures  as  the  propor- 
tion collected  by  the  trusts  is  reasonable  is  apparent  from 
other  deductions.  Thus,  at  the  present  time  (March,  1907) 
average  prices  in  the  U.  S.  are  about  so  per  cent  higher 
than  tney  were  ten  years  ago.     In  England — generally  speak- 


ing a  free-trade  country— average  prices  are  onl^r  about  30 
per  cent  higher  than  ten  years  ago.  Here  is  a  difference  of 
20  per  cent.  If  only  two  thirds  of  this  difference  be  credited 
to  the  tariff  and  tariff  trusts,  we  have  fully  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  living  chargeable  to  the  tariff:  even  if  the  taiiS 
was  ineffective  in  1906.  as  we  know  was  not  the  case. 

Export  Pricbs 

No  stronger  indictment  can  be  brought  against  our  tariff 
system  than  that  furnished  by  the  difference  between  export 
and  home  prices.  Probably  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  $570.- 
ooo.eoo  worth  of  manufactured  goods  exported  in  the  fiscal 
year  1906  were  sold  at  prices  below  those  prevailing  at  home 
for  sin^r  goods.  The  average  difference  was  pettiaps  15 
per  cent. 

This  system  of  favoritism  to  foreignen  not  only  shows 
the  needlessness  of  any  tariff  whatever  on  goods  sold  in  this 
way;  it  shows  that  "protection"  that  taxes  the  protected 
and  gives  to  the  unprotected  is  a  suicidal  policy.  It  ia- 
creases  the  cost  of  living  and  of  producing  ilk  this  country 
and  decreases  the  cost  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  following  table  are  compared  the  export  and  home 
prices  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1906  on  a  few  articles: 

Export  and  Houb  Pricbs  of  Certain  Articles 


Articlss  and  Description 


Cultivators,  wheel.  No.  61,  each. . 
Wheelbarrows,      garden,     wood 

wheel,  each 

Thiasheis,  grain,  horse  or  steam 

power,  32-in.  each 

Rubber  belting,  6-in.,  per  foot 

Hotse-poweis,  10  horse,  each 

Engines,  traction,  8  horse-power, 

each 

Engines,    farm,    8    bone-power, 

each 

Clothes-wringers.    10    x    if,  per 

dosen 

Incubators.  No.  i.  each 

Brooders,  200  chicks,  each 

Potato-diggers,  each 

Shovels.  D-handle,  square  point. 

No.  2.  per  dosen 

Watches.    21-iewel    Crescent  St., 

nickel  case,  each 

Watches,  13- jewel  Riverside  Maxi- 

raus,  «uah 

Watches,  si-jewel  Father  Time, 

each 

Knives,  kitchen,  per  gross 

Auger   bits,  sndls,    i-inch.   i>er 

dosen 

Auger  bits,  Jennings,  1-inch,  per 

dosen 

Bits,  expansive,  Clark  Brown,  per 

dozen 

Shears,  barber's,  8-inch,  japanned. 

per  dozen 

Shears,  tailor's.  13-inch,  per  pair. . 

Soap,  toilet,  violet,  per  gross 

Soap,  toilet,  sweet  lavender,  per 

gross 

Soap,  toilet  shaving  stock,  large, 

per  gross 

Soai>,  toilet  glycerin,  per  gross 

Florida  water,  per  case 

Vaseline  No.  a 

Plows,  disk  No.  i,  each 

Kerosene  in  barrels,  gallon 

Wire  nails,  100  lbs 

Barb-wire,  100  lbs 


Export 
pnce 


$4.00 

3.50 

300.00 

•  39 

143.00 

917.00 

563.00 

18.70 

15.00 

9.20 

90.00 

8.3S 

IS -43 

31-77 

14.43 
13.00 

1.63 

I. 31 

4.86 

3.80 

3.60 

32.00 

14.04 

13.00 

8.34 

S.7S 

.58 

33.50 
7.50 
1.55 
3.22 


Home 
price 


$5-oo 

3.00 

400.00 

•  30 

190.00 

1,335.00 

750.00 

23.50 

20.00 

11.50 

100.00 

11.00 

19.88 

43 -is 

19.89 
16.00 

3.40 

3.00 
8.10 

4.80 

4.3» 
40.80 

19.  13 

16.74 

13.75 

5. 00 

.70 

40.00 

.13 
1.90 

2.45 


Differ- 
ence, 
per 
cent 


»S 

30 

33i 
33t 
33* 

ssi 

33i 

>o 
33i 

3S 

II 

33i 
s8 

3S 

33} 

48 

60 

66 

*6 
30 

3S 

3S 

30 

5» 

8a 
30 
»i 
6e 
a3 


Byron  W.  Holt. 

FREE  TRADE  CLUB,  THE  URIOinST;  An 

English  club,  the  object  of  which  is  to  unite  and 
combine  in  common  work  free-traders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  may,  whether  as  conservatives 
or  liberal  unionists,  belong  to  the  Unionist  Party. 
It  exists  to  organize  those  who  are  willing  to 
assist  in  the  dissemination,  by  speeches  and  lec- 
tures, of  tmionist  and  free  trade  principles.  The 
policy  of  the  club  is  actively  to  support  free  trade, 
and  eotisJly  energetically  to  oppose  protection  in 
all  its  forms  and  imder  whatever  names  it  may  be 
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put  before  the  electors.  In  furtherance  of  its 
object,  the  club  proposes:  (i)  To  organize  those 
yrbo  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  dissemination  by 
speeches  and  lectures,  and  by  the  publication  of 
leaflets  and  other  literature,  of  unionist  and  free 
trade  principles;  (a)  to  afford  opportunities  to  its 
members  of  meeting  to  discuss  the  political  situ- 
ation ;  (3)  to  entertain  from  time  to  time  eminent 
free  trade  statesmen  at  dinner,  and  hear  from 
them  addresses  on  current  events ;  (4)  to  establish 
a  connection  with  local  bodies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  ob- 
ject of  the  club.  With  the  approval  of  the  exec- 
utive committee,  other  unionist  free  trade  bodies 
may  be  affiliated  to  the  Unionist  Free  Trade 
Club  under  the  following  conditions:  "The  ob- 
jects of  the  affiliated  body  must  be  the  same  as 
the  objects  of  this  club,  namely,  to  unite  in  com- 
mon action  free-traders  who  are  unionists;  and 
its  rules  and  anv  amendment  to  its  rules  must  be 
stabmitted  to  the  executive  committee  for  ap- 
proval. Beyond  retaining  the  power  to  cancel 
the  affiliation  at  any  time,  the  club  will  not  exer- 
cise any  control  over  these  affiliated  bodies,  and 
wrill  hot  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  any  action 
-which  they  may  take."  The  president  of  the 
club  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  the  secretary, 
E.  G.  Branker;  office,  38  Victoria  Street,  S.  W., 
London,  England. 

FREIUGRATH,  FERDINAND:  German  poet 
and  Socialist,  bom  at  Detmold,  1810;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasitun  of  his  native  town. 
Destined  for  a  mercantile  career  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  tmcle  in  Soest,  and  in  183 1  went  to 
Amsterdam  to  fill  a  position.  Retummg  in  1836 
he  held  a  position  in  Barmen  until  1839  when  the 
success  of  his  first  poems,  "Tropenlieder,"  en- 
couraged him  to  give  up  mercantile  pursuits  and 
devote  himself  to  poetnr.  During  the  following 
years  he  wrote  prolificduy,  and  for  several  years 
kept  far  from  politics.  In  1844,  however,  he  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  fighter  for  a  "free  Ger- 
many," saying:  "Firmly  and  irrevocably  do  I 
place  myself  on  the  side  of  those  who  with  brain 
and  brawn  endeavor  to  stem  the  tide  of  reaction. 
No  life  for  me  hereafter  without  liberty ! "  In  the 
same  year  he  met  Marx  at  Brussels  and  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  latter's  doctrines.  His 
poems  at  this  time  "breathed  of  the  liberty  to 
come  while  they  sighed  over  the  misery  that  was." 
While  previously  obscure,  he  became  "of  a  sudden 
one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  the  day. 

In  1846  Freiligrath  went  to  London  as  com- 
mercial correspondent,  and  remained  there  until 
1848  when  the  news  of  the  "March  Day"  drew 
him  home.  He  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
became  leader  of  a  democratic  party.  In  a  poem 
entitled  ' '  Die  Toten  an  die  Lebenden  "  (The  Dead 
to  the  Living) ,  he  voiced  his  thoughts  of  liberty, 
and  was  accused  of  having  tried  to  incite  the  citi- 
zens to  riot.  He  was  arrested  on  Aug.  18th  and 
held  until  Oct.  3d,  when  his  case  was  tried  be- 
fore a  jury,  being  the  first  case  to  be  thus  tried 
in  a  German  court.  He  was  unanimously  ac- 
quitted, and  was  triumphantly  received  by  the 
Utousands  who  had  gathered  about  the  court- 
house. Shortly  after  Freiligrath  went  to  Cologne , 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Neue  Rheintsche 
Zeitung  foimded  by  Marx.  In  May,  1849.  the 
paper  was  supprest  on  the  charge  of  having  pub- 
bsned  anarchistic  matter,  and  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  editors.  Freiligrath  escaped 
to  Holland,  and  later  ventured  back  to  Cologne 


disguised  as  a  coal-heaver.  In  1851  he  returned 
to  England,  just  in  time  to  escape  apprehension 
on  a  charge  of  lese-majesty  growing  out  of  some 
of  his  poems.  Since  then  he  took  no  active  part 
in  political  Ufe.  In  1867  FreiUgrath,  who  held  a 
responsible  position  with  a  bank,  suddenly  found 
himself  penniless  by  the  collapse  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  when  his  friends  heard  of  this  they  took 
up  a  collection  which  netted  60,000  thalers,  con- 
tributions coming  even  from  the  United  States. 
In  1868  he  went  to  Stuttgart,  and  in  1874  to 
Cannstadt,  where  he  died  two  years  later. 

FREMANTLE,  THE  HOK.  AND  REV.  WILL- 
IAM HENRY:  Dean  of  Ripon,  England;  bom 
183 1 ;  the  second  son  of  the  first  Baron  Cottosloe. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  College.  Oxford,  he 
held  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls,  1855-63;  ordained 
in  1858,  he  became  curate  at  Middle  Claydon, 
vicar  of  Lewknor,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Bry- 
anston  Square,  London,  1865,  and  canon  resi- 
dentiary of  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1882.  In 
1895  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Ripon.  He  has 
been  a  frequent  writer,  and  in  1882  gave  the 
Banipton  Lectures  at  Oxford  on  "The  World  as 
the  Subject  of  Redemption,"  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  broadest  application  of  Christianity  to 
social  and  poUtical  hfe.  Other  social  works  are : 
"  The  Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life"  (i88a) ;  "Chris- 
tian Ordinances  and  Social  Progress"  (1900). 
Address:  The  Deanery,  Ripon,  England. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  THE,  played  an  im- 
portant tho  a  frequently  misunderstood  part  in 
social  reform. 

Prance  was  groaning  under  despotism,  royal  extravagance, 
and  financial  ruin.     In  1774  Louis  XV.  ended  his  pTxifli^te 
reign,  brilliant  only  because  of  its  literary  men,     Louis  AVI., 
married  in  1770  to  Marie  Antoinette  of  Aus- 
tria, was  pure,  stubborn,  and  weak.     Turgot 
Th»  OmuM    (4.  v.),  entrusted  with  the  finances,  tried  to 
levy  ^taxes   equally.     The    nobility    resisted, 
and  in    1776  he  was  deposed.     Necker  fol- 
lowed,   vainly   trying    to   stave    oH   national    bankruptcy. 
Prance,    aiding   America   against    England,    for  five   years 
fought  England,  and  grew  still  fxrarer.     The  nobility  and 
the  higher  clergy  dod«d  the  taxation;  gaiety  ruled  in- the 
court;  the  people  hated  the  foreign  queen.     Finally,  in  1789, 
after  various  efforts  with  Parliament,  the  Idng  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  the  states-general  (see  Estates)  to  vote 
taxes.      Meanwhile  the   writings   of   Rousseau  and   others 
were  filling  the  people  with  ideals  of  equality.     The  First 
Estate,  the  clergy,  returned  to  the  assembly  391  members, 
48  b^ops,  and  308  parish  priests,  the  poorer  priests  largely 
on  the  side  of  the  people.     The  Second  Estate,  the  nobility, 
returned  aoS  members.     The  Third  Estate  had  557  members, 
nearly  half  of  them  twrristers.     They  met  at  Versailles.     The 
Idng  was  stubborn,  but  they  would  not  vote  as  he  willed. 
June  17,  1780.  they  formed  themselves  into  a  national  as- 
sembly, and  June  aoth,  on  the  neighboring  tennis-court,  took 
an  oath  not  to  separate  till  "the  constitution  of  the  kixigdom 
had  been  established  and  confirmed  on  solid  foundations." 
The  king  attunpted  to  compromise,  but  finally  threw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  courtiers    and  called  out  the  army. 
Fkfis  rose,  and  blood  was  shed  July  12th.     July  14th  the 
Bastille  was  taken.     Uprisings   occurred  in  the   provinces. 
Aug.  4th  the  old  feudal  rijjfhts  were  abrogated,  and  the  fa- 
mous Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  War  declared.    June  19. 
1790,  nobility  was  abolished.     The  nobles  fled.     The  royal 
family  finally  attempted  to  do  so,  but  were  captured  (June, 
1791).     The   assembly   was   in   control,   and 
completed  a  constitution.     Robespierre  and 
BaDahUaan-  other  Republican  leaders  were,  however,  agi- 
^IraT^    tating  in  Paris  for  the  deposition  of  the  king. 
"^  Violence  broke  out,  and  Lafayette  put  down 

the  Republicans  with  bloodshed.  Sept,  14th 
the  assembly  completed  its  constitution  and 
the  king  swore  to  obey  it,  and  chose  a  Girondist  cabinet.  A 
legislative  assembly  elected  imder  the  constitution  met  Oct. 
I,  1791.  Meanwhile  the  nobility  in  foreign  lands  were  gain- 
ing friends,  and  the  king  was  declared  to  be  conspiring  with 
them.  War  was  declared  with  Austria.  The  Girondist  min- 
istry was  ejected,  and  they  sided  with  the  Jacobins  against 
Lafayette  as  leader  of  the  conservatives.  June,  17*2,  the 
populace  of  Paris  rose  against  the  assembly,  and  marched  to 
VfisaiUfS  and  forced  the  king  to  don  the  red  cap.     Mean- 
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while,  Prussia  decUred  war  on  France.  The  Jacobins  ormnised 
a  new  insurrecUon  Au^.  loth,  sang  the  Matieillaisw,  ana  set  up 
in  Paris  an  insurrectionary  commune.  The  people,  under 
RobespierTe  and  Danton,  were  victorious.  Guillotining  in- 
creased. The  march  of  the  Germans  increased  the  terror,  and 
Sept.  31,  i799,therepublic  wasdeclared.  In  the  new  national 
convention  the  Girondists  on  the  Right  were  in  the  majority; 
the  Jacobins  were  high  on  the  Left,  and  called  the  "  Moun- 
tain ;  below  sat  the  moderates.  In  November  the  Idng  was 
accused.  Jan.  17,  1793,  condemned,  and  Jan.  list  guillotined. 
Roland  and  the  Girondists  had  tried  to  prevent  it.  It  roused 
the  hostility  ol  aU  Europe.  Demouries,  howe\'er,  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  armies,  was  successful,  and  entered  Bel- 
gium. England  now  declared  war  (Feb.  i,  1793),  but  the 
war  spirit  in  France  grew.  Demouries,  however,  was  ac- 
cused in  Paris,  and  after  a  defeat  he  conspired  with  the 
Austrians  and  marched  against  France  to  overthrow  the 
Jacobins.  They  created  the  terrible  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Distun^ances  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  and  La 
Vend^  arose  in  a  bloody  insurrection.  The  Girondists  in 
the  south  threatened  Pans.  The  allies  were  slowly  uniting. 
It  was  a  crisis.  Some  think  that  Danton, 
who,  altho  rough,  was  a  sincere  patriot,  felt 
The  Balm  ^^*  <'  ''^^'^  bloodshed  now  would  save  blood- 
JiliilllzL  shed  in  the  end.  He  led  in  a  sanguinary 
W  I«(ror  policy.  Marat,  at  the  head  of  the  Sans  Cu- 
lottes, overthrew  the  Girondists  June  sd, 
but  was  himself  assassinated  by  Charlotte 
Corday.  Danton  made  the  convention  proclaim  martial  law 
and  a  new  constitution.  A  new  calendar  was  proclaimed 
and  statues  erected  and  fttes  celebrated  to  Nature  and  Rea- 
son. The  republic  was  successful  on  the  field,  insurrection 
put  down,  and  the  invaders  repulsed.  The  queen,  the  lead- 
ing Girondists  and  aristocrats,  the  ci-divants  were  guillotined. 
Hebert  now  led  the  terrorists  and  Danton  the  moderates. 
Robespierre,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  ambitious  fop, 
sided  with  neither.  Robespierre  became  dictator.  Ti  e 
French  armies  were  victorious.  Napoleon  being  in  charge  of 
the  artillery  in  Italy.  Robespierre  undertook  to  bring  in 
"the  ftte  IX  the  Supreme  Being."  He  trusted  in  his  ideas, 
but  was  laughed  at;  he  allowed  the  reign  of  terror  to  go  on, 
and  created  personal  hostilities.  His  arrest  was  voted,  and 
he  was  guillotined.  Paris  was  weary  of  revolution;  the  ar*. 
mies  on  the  frontier  were  victorious,  but,  tho  Republicans, 
they  by  no  means  sym[)athited  with  affairs  at  home.  Jan., 
179s.  the  convention  closed  the  Jacobin  clubs,  which  had 
worked  such  evil.  Famine  broke  out  in  Paris  and  insurreo. 
tions  broke  out.  They  were  easily  put  down  and  the  power 
left  with  the  bourgeois.  A  Girondist  constitution  was  now 
declared.  The  death  penalty  was  abolished,  five  dictators 
were  to  have  power.  The  royalists  made  one  last  eflfort. 
Barras  now  called  Napoleon  to  Paris,  and  his  artillery  cleared 
the  streets  and  left  Paris  in  the  hands  of  the  Directory. 
Babceuf  plotted  his  communistic  conspiracy, 
— _-  but  was  put  down.  Napoleon  was  put  at  the 
The  End  head  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  commenced 
bis  brilliant  succession  of  victories.  The  Di- 
rectory, however,  at  Paris  was  threatened, 
and  was  only  sustained  by  recalling  part  of  the  army.  In 
1797  Napoleon  entered  Paris  in  triumph.  He  was.  however, 
sent  to  Egypt,  but,  victorious  there,  returned  once  more  to 
Paris  to  find  political  weakness  and  division.  A  new  consti- 
tution was  proclaimed,  with  consuls:  one  supreme,  Napoleon. 
He  established  himself  in  the  Tuileries,  conducted  brilliant 
war  and  a  despotic  policy,  and  Hay  18,  1804.  had  himaelf 
proclaimed  emperor.  So  ended  the  Revolution,  (See 
Fkancb.) 

It  was  in  the  beginning  a  parliamentary  con- 
test with  the  king_  over  taxes.  Revolutionists 
with  ideas  of  the  rights  of  man  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rouse  the  suffering  canaille  of  Pans  to 
insurrection.  Successful  in  the  field  against  for- 
eigners, they  could  not  agree  at  home,  and  having 
unchained  the  spirit  of  terror,  could  not  chain  it 
till  a  strong  hand  came,  and  the  people,  weary  of 
bloodshed,  submitted  to  an  empire.  It  estab- 
lished nothing;  it  simply  ended  the  old  regime. 
When  the  people  grew  strong  again  they  over- 
threw the  empire.  It  was  thus  led  by  bourgeois 
men,  jet  participated  in  by  all  classes.  Its  cries 
of  "Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  were  individu- 
alistic, not  in  the  modem  sense  socialistic.  Eco- 
nomically and  politically  it  did  with  terror  and 
confusion  what  was  done  legally  in  England  and 
Germany  by  overthrowing  despotism.  It  suc- 
ceeded negatively;  positively  it  failed  because  it 
lacked  unity. 

RarBRBNCBS:  Carlyle's  Frtneh  Rmotutitm;  Groolniid's  Com- 
fc>n;  the  histories  of  Lanfrey,  Thiers,  etc 


FRESH-AIR  WORK:  The  taking  of  poor 
children  from  the  tenements  of  congested  cities 
either  to  the  country,  motmtains,  or  seashore  for 
recreation,  convalescence,  or  general  improve- 
ment of  physical  and  mental  conditions.  This 
movement  had  its  origin  in  the  United  States 
with  the  Rev,  William  A,  Muhlenberg,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  He  sent  poor  and  sick  people  from  his 
parish  to  the  country  for  short  vacations  as  early 
as  1849.  A  number  of  churches  followed  this  ex- 
ample, and  in  1872  The  New  York  Times  started 
a  system  of  free  daily  excursions.  This  example 
was  also  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  1874  the  first  societies  were  organized  for  car- 
rying on  this  work.  New  York  City  alone  has 
now  over  fifteen  general,  or  non-sectarian,  so- 
cieties, and  over  twenty  denominational  or  special 
organizations  engaged  in  this  work.  A  number 
of  newspapers,  e.  g..  The  Evening  Post,  the  Trib- 
une, the  Journal,  took  up  the  cause  of  New  York's 
poor  and  sickly  tenement  children.  The  work  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  may  be  mentioned.  Its 
fresh-air  work  began  in  1876.  In 
irni^  Uaim  twenty-five  years  (1876-1901)  about 
193.348  children  were  sent  to  the 
country  for  two  weeks,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $485,538;  and  333,321  mothers  with  babes 
were  taken  out  for  one  day's  excursion,  either  by 
railroad  or  steamboat.  The  banner  year  during 
this  time  was  1892,  when  15,336  children  were 
sent  to  the  farms  for  two  weeks.  The  children 
are  usually  boarded  free  by  the  farmers,  one  or 
two  in  a  family;  and  the  railroads  give  free  or 
greatly  reduced  transportation. 

Individual  churches  in  New  York  City  send 
each  from  100  to  600  children  and  mothers  out, 
and  some  societies  as  many  as  1,200.  Nearly 
every  large  city  in  the  U.  S.  has  now  various 
agencies  to  carry  on  fresh-air  work.  An  estimate 
for  forty  cities  places  the  day's  outings  to  children 
and  mothers  at  or  about  1,200,000,  provided  by 
lieneral  a^ncies.  This  number  is  nearly  equaled 
in  some  cities  by  the  different  churches. 

In  some  cases  camps  are  arranged  for  young 
men,  and  special  cottages  for  young  women.  The 
benefits  are  usually  free ;  but  part  of  the  cost  is 
paid  in  some  cases  by  the  beneficiaries. 

In  England  the  custom  prevails  to  have  them 
pay  from  20  to  3  5  per  cent  of  the  cost.  This  leads, 
however,  to  competition  among  the  various  so- 
cieties for  customers — an  evil  which  not  only  pre- 
vents cooperation,  but  reduces  the  system  to  a 
commercial  basis,  and  thus  largely  diminishes  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  managers.  For  be  it 
remembered  that  fresh-air  work  is  intended  to 
benefit  not  only  the  body,  but  the  morals  and 
minds  of  the  cnildren,  by  inculcating  habits  of 
cleanliness,  of  nature  study,  and  of  higher  enjoy- 
ments. 

Switzerland  was  the  first  country  in  Europe 

which  took  up  fresh-air  work.     Pastor  Bion,  of 

Zurich,  sent  sixty-eight  poor  children 

j^u_j  to  the  mountains  in  1 8  7 6.  The  benev- 
*"  olent  society  of  Hamburg  arranged 
vacations  for  children  in  ue  country 
the  same  jrear,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  b^an 
in  1878.  The  system  has  spread  all  over  Ger- 
many, Austria — Vienna  began  in  1874 — Hun- 
gary, France,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  England, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  and — ^japan. 

The  work  in  Germany  is  well  organized:  there 
is  a  central  committee  in  Berlin,  which  receives 
regular  reports  from  the  different  societies.    Co- 
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operation  is  thus  assvired  between  the  various  or- 
ganizations. Owing  to  this  fact  pressure'  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  municipalities,  and 
several  cities  are  now  makinx  provision  for  this 
work  in  their  budgets.  The  German  cbftamittees 
held  conferences  in  i88r,  1885,  1887;  and  in  1888 
the  international  congress  met  in  Zurich. 

The  work  done  by  these  committees  niay  be 
estimated  from  the  following  figures:  From 
1876-99  they  sent  382,805  children 
to  "vacation  colonies  "  at  an  expense 
of  about  18,000,000  marks.  This 
number  does  not  include  the  many 
day  excursions  given  to  many  chil- 
dren. In  1806  the  societies  of  izj 
cities  provided  two  weeks'  outings  for  30,000 
children.  In  1899  there  were  300  societies  in 
various  cities  of  Germany,  1 7 1  of  whom  were  con- 
nected with  the  central  committee.  Their  total 
expenditure  in  1898  amounted  to  1,086,236  mk. 
for  30,414  children;  the  number  of. the  latter  in> 
creased  in  1899  to  32,134. 

Two  departures  from  the  ordinary  fresh-air 
work  need  special  mention:  (i)  Many  of  the  poof 
children  are  followed  up  during  the  winter  by 
being  provided  with  healthy  food  and  frequent 
afternoon  outings,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ad- 
vantage gained  during  the  summer.  (2)  So- 
called  Ferten  Reisen,  or  trips  for  healthy  and  well- 
to-do  scholars  conducted  by  their  teachers,  are 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes, 
kindling  patriotism,  and  furnishing  exercise.  The 
trips  are  always  made  on  foot  to  battle-fields, 
castles,  famous  sights,  etc.  They  extend  from 
three  to  fourteen  days.  In  order  to  avoid  stop- 
ping at  hotels  and  inns,  so-called  Schulherbergen, 
school-inns,  have  been  established,  in  which  the 
boys  stop.  In  1904  Germany  had  sixty-six  of 
these  with  352  beds;  Austria  ninety-eight  with 
439  beds.  Scholars'  trips  have  rapidly  grown  in 
favor;  in  1884  twenty-one  students  availed  them- 
selves of  the  school-inns;  1894 — 3,787;  1899 — 
9,107;  1901 — i2,S4S;  1903 — 14,500. 
fthtlfill'  ^  number  31  per  cent  were  Ger- 
mgig.  man  Austrians.  and  69  per  cent  Ger- 
^^  mans.  According  to  schools  there 
were  2 1  per  cent  university  students, 
and  79  per  cent  scholars  of  middle  schools;  366 
schools  in  Germany  and  Austria  arranged  trips 
for  their  scholars.  The  school-inns  furnish  ex- 
cellent accommodations  free  to  the  scholars  of 
those  schools  that  belong  to  the  Verein,  usually 
for  a  day.  The  trips  are  limited  to  scholars  ot 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1898  Leipzig  in- 
augurated a  movement  to  enable  poor  scholus  to 
take  part  in  these  trips. 

France  has  not  developed  fresh-air  work  to  the 
extent  of  other  countries ;  altho  this  charity  is  be- 
coming more  popular  every  year.  Allofthelar^ 
cities  have  arranged  vacation  schools.  Pans 
beads  the  list  with  4,254  children  in  189^. 

Switzerland  has  many  vacation  colonies,  usu- 
ally situated  in  the  mountains;  the  number  in' 
1895  was  73  with  3,119  children. 

The  system  of  fresh-air  work  in  Europe  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  efficiency  owing  to  cooperation 
and  to  affiliation  with  the  public  schools.  All 
^Idien  who  need  an  outing  are  reached,  and 
overlapping  is  avoided.  The  American  system  is 
more  expensive,  and  less  efficient,  owing  to  lack 
of  cooperation. 

While  in  the  U.  S.  we  have  as  yet  nothing  com- 
parable to  these  European  scholars'  trips  in  ex- 


tent, we  have  their  beginnings  in  the  taking  of 
school  children  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to 
historic  sites,  vacation  trips  and  camps,  con- 
ducted by  private  schools  and  parties,  and  the 
beginnings  of  this  in  public  ways  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere.  Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

RsrBiisKCia:  Coimtry  OMnffor  City  CMdrtn,  by  Eugene 
T.  Umi,  in  CharilUs,  vol.  xii..  No.  17,  July  1.  1904;  On* 
Smmmr's  Work  ajid  Awnfhtr,  by  HaMon  libby,  1001; 
publicatioos  of  the  CtntraltMt  itr  V»r*imftmg$H  fir  Sem- 
mtrpfim,  1885  to  dmte;  Ufford,  Frfsh  Aw  Ckarity  in  Hu 
U.  S.  (1897);  Comte.  L$s  CdonUs  its  Vacancu  (Jimu* 
PkOmMropipu,  1898). 

FRIEBDLT  SOCIBTIES:  Great  Britain.  For 
the  United  States,  see  Fraternal  Organiza- 
tions. The  following  statistics  are  from  the  re- 
port of  the  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies: 

1 90s 


Returns 

Members 

Funds 

Buildinc  (ocietiee: 

Incorporated  wcietiei 

Unincorporated  eocietie* . 

1.014 
61 

56!o76 

51,851,148 
15.196,449 

Friendly  lodetia.  etc.: 
Ordinary  friendly  aocie- 
tiee 

1.075 

6,938 
•0,819 

45 

75 
913 

111 

517 
95 

S7 
7 

609,785 

3.131.065 
1,606,019 

7,448,549 

136,198 

75,089 

115.511 

3»4.14S 

3,736 

10,859 

68,148.597 

17,041,398 
13,446,330 

7,861,569 
317.913 
318.945 

618,759 

771,578 

61,049 

7.746 

773 

Societiea  having  branches 

Collecting  friendly  socie- 

tiei                  

Benevolent  societies 

Working  men's  clubs 

Specially  authorised  so- 
cieties   

Spedally  authorised  loan 

Medical  socieUes 

Cattle  insurance  societies 

Coopeimtive  aodetias: 
Industries  and  trades 

19.S88 
1.185 

*»; 
138 

13,978.790 

1,195.400 

77,117 

17,450 

50,459,060 
45,108,196 

1,106,408 

Land  societies 

Trade-unions 

1,633 

646 

54 

157 

1,190.077 

1,544.461 

100.115 

34.653 

47.39i.>oo 

5.385.9>4 

185.570 

170.497 

vyorionen  s     oofnpe&sation 
schemes 

Friends  of  labor  loan  socie- 
ties  

Total  naistered  provi- 
dent societies 

35.153 

Banks 

17 

114 

14,614 

18,557.981 

DepodtoTS 

58.109 

1,701.791 
J.673.717 

171,841,848 
DeposiU 
5.181,879 

59.43S.569 

165,697.304 

Railway  savings-banks 

Trustee    saving»-bank    (in- 
cluding investments  in 
stock  and   si>ecial  in- 
vestment accounts) 

Post-ofGce  savings-bank  (in- 
cluding investments  in 
stock) 

Total    certified   and    post- 
office  savings-banks. . . 

14.85  s 

11,434,717 

130,414.751 

Grand  total 

50,108 

19,9»*.69S 

401.156,600 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  IJNIOir,  THE:  Anoisnmi- 
zation  among  the  Friends  or  Qttakers  of  Eng- 
land, constituted  early  in  1903.  The  Council 
came  into  being  by  a  very  interesting  process  of 
evolution .  Beginning  as  a  subcommittee ,  it  passed 
into  the  Union  for  Social  Study  and  this,  oy  the 
perfectly  natural  transition  from  theory  to  prac- 
tise, became  the  Friends'  Social  Union.  The  aim 
and  object  of  the  union  is  to  evoke  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  of  social  service,  and  to  consistently 
apply  ifeligious  faith  to  social  and  civic  life.  This 
purpose  the  union  endeavors  to  achieve  by  the  fol- 
lowing methods :  (i)  Lectures,  classes,  and  reading 
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circles;  (a)  social  service  committees  in  comiection 
with  the  quarterly  and  monthljr  meetings  and  the 
adult  schools;  (3)  the  publication  of  leaflets  on 
social  questions,  local  administration,  etc.,  written 
especijdly  with  a  view  to  helping  the  members  of 
adult  schools;  (4)  visits  to  institutions,  illustrating 
the  work  of  social  reform,  of  philanthropy,  or  of 
education. 

The  organizing  secretary  is  a  sort  of  social 
evangeUst,  traveling  throughout  the  kingdom 
under  the  auspices  of  the  union,  delivering  lec- 
tures on  such  uiemes  as  the  housing  problem,  the 
unemployed  and  the  unemployable,  constructive 
philanthropy,  what  the  individual  can  do  in  the 
work  of  social  reform,  the  problem  of  poverty, 
child  life  in  the  town,  the  church  and  the  social 
problem,  etc.  These  addresses  are  usually  fol- 
lowed by  useful  discussion,  and  in  many  instances 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  social  service  com- 
mittee, a  discussion  society,  or  of  a  civic  league, 
the  stimulus  and  enlightening  influence  of  which 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  Friends  but  are  felt 
profoundly  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Quaker- 
dom.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
union  is  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree;  secretary, 
Mr.  Percy  Alden,  M.P.,  i  Wobum  Square,  Lon- 
don, England. 

FROEBEL,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELH  AU- 
GUST:  German  philosopher,  educational  re- 
former, and  philanthropist ;  bom  at  Oberweiss- 
bach,  Thuringia,  1782.  His  father  was  pastor  of 
the  village  church.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  neglected  in  conse- 
quence. At  the  village  school  he  was  considered 
stupid,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  forester. 
The  forest  then  became  his  college..  Every  nat- 
ural object— stone,  insect,  plant,  or  tree — sug- 
gested to  him  some  general  truth;  and  he  per- 
ceived some  underlying  connection  between  all 
objects,  however  apparently  remote  from  each 
other.  His  inborn  tendency  to  mysticism  was 
strengthened  by  his  lonely  meditations  in  the 
forest,  but  after  overcoming  many  obstacles  he 
at  last  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  univer- 
sity at  Jena.  He  went  from  professor  to  professor 
seeking  for  a  connection  between  the  sciences. 
His  career  at  Jena  ended  jgnominiously  by  his 
imprisonment  for  nine  weeks  through  incurring  a 
debt  of  $7  or  $8.  He  returned  home,  was  sent  on 
a  farm,  and  then,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
set  free  to  shift  for  himself.  He  wandered  about 
as  land  surveyor,  accountant,  secretary,  and  at 
last  became  a  very  successful  teacher  in  a  model 
school  at  Frankfort.  After  a  short  time  at  a  uni- 
versity, he  was  patriotic  enough  to  enlist  as  a 
soldier  for  the  campaign  of  18 13.  While  in  the 
army  he  gained  his  two  most  devoted  followers, 
Langethal  and  Middendorff .  On  the  termination 
of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  obtained  a 
position  under  Pi-ofessor  Weiss.  But  his  own 
ideal  soon  forced  him  to  give  up  his  position  and 
to  unfold  his  system  of  education.  He  set  out  on 
foot  for  Griesheim,  a  small  village  where  a  sister- 
in-law  lived.  Here  he  founded  a  school,  com- 
TOsed  at  first  only  of  his  little  nieces  and  nephews. 
Removing  his  school  to  Keilhau,  he  sent  for  his 
two  friends  Langethal  and  Middendorfl ,  and  soon 
their  pupils  began  to  rapidly  increase.  Finan- 
cially it  was  not  profitable,  and  for  many  years 
the  teachers  suffered  the  hardships  of  poverty. 
Froebel  opened  another  school  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  Swiss  Government  was  wise  ^enot^h  to 
semd  young  teachers  to  him  for  instruction.     He 


discovered  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  perfect  education,  or  "self -comple- 
tion," was  the  general  neglect  of  children  in  tnor 
earlier  years .  His  great  work  on  "  The  Educatioa 
of  Man"  (1826)  deals  chiefly  with  the  child  up  to 
the  age  of  seven.  Retummg  from  Switzerland, 
he  founded  at  Keilhau  the  first  kindergarten  in 
1837.  He  sought  to  base  a  course  of  educational 
exercises  on  the  games  in  which  children  were 
most  interested.  His  first  kindergarten  failed 
for  lack  of  funds ;  but  by  pen  and  lecture  he  spread 
the  principles  of  his  system;  and  until  his  death 
he  continued  to  train  male  and  female  teachers  in 
the  impartation  of  his  ideas. 

In  i8s  I  his  nephew  published  a  book  which  the 
government  accused  of  teaching  socialism  and 
irreligion,  and  unfortunately  confounding  his 
views  with  Froebel's,  an  edict  was  issued  forbid- 
ding the  establishment  of  schools  based  on  Froe- 
bel s  principles.  He  took  this  gfreatly  to  heart,  and 
in  May,  1852,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Schweina. 

The  starting  point  of  his  researches  was  his 
belief  in  the  unity  of  creation.  Education  meant 
with  him  unity  of  development,  perfect  evolu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  being. 
From  this  belief  naturally  followed  his  doctrine: 
"All  education  not  founded  on  religion  is  unpro- 
ductive." 

He  agreed  with  Pestalozzi  in  this  belief:  That 
the  true  educator  creates  nothing  in  the  children, 
but  guides  the  growth  of  inborn  faculties.  Chil- 
dren grow  as  plants  grow.  But  he  went  beyond 
Pestalozzi  in  holding  that  the  function  of  educa- 
tion was  to  develop  the  faculties  by  arousing  vol- 
untary  acthnty.     (See  Kindekgartbn.) 

FRY,  -ELIZABETH  (nfe  GURHEY):  English 
prison  reformer;  bom  at  Earlham,  Norfolk,  1780; 
brought  up  a  Quaker.  In  18 13  she  began  takmg 
an  artive  interest  in  prison  reform,  and  four  years 
later  assisted  in  forming  an  association  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  prisoners.  Her  activity 
was  extended  also  to  the  deportation  of  convicts, 
and  she  induced  the  government  to  tnake  certain 
reg^ulations  for  their  transportation.  Her  work 
was  fruitful  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  other 
European  countries  which  studied  the  reforms 
instituted  at  her  instigation.     She  died  in  1845. 

FUGFTIVB  SLAVE  LAW:  A  United  States 
fugitive  act,  passed  in  1793,  declared  that  when- 
ever a  person  held  to  service,  etc.,  shall  escape 
into  another  state  or  territory,  the  person  to 
whom  such  service  may  be  due,  his  agent  or  at- 
torney, may  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  and  take 
him  before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  the  U.  S.,  or 
any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  town,  and 
upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  or 
magistrate,  whether  by  oral  testimony  or  sworn 
affidavit,  that  service  is  owed  as  claimed,  the 
judge  or  magistrate  shall  give  a  certificate  thereof 
to  the  claimant,  which  shall  be  sufficient  warrant 
to  remove  the  fugitive. 

This  act,  long  obsolete,  was  later  more  and 
more  made  use  of  by  the  slaveholders  of  ^e 
South.  That  Northern  states  shotdd  be  com- 
pelled to  help  Southern  slaveholders  catch  their 
slaves  created  great  indignation  at  the  North. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  tested,  but 
it  was  decided  constitutional,  two  jud^  dis- 
senting. This  led  to  the  passage  of  a  still  more 
rigorous  bill  in  1850.  U.  S.  commissioners  were 
to  perform  the  judicial  acts,  and  U.  S.  marshals 
execute  warrants  and  processes.    Owners  could 
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themselves  pursue  and  demand  the  help  of  the 
oomdussioners  and  marshals.  The  sworn  state- 
ment of  the  claimant  was  to  be  sufficient  proof. 
Any  aid  rendeied  to  furtive  slaves  was  made  a 
penal  oSense,  and  all  citizens  were  required  to  aid 
in  the  capture  of  the  runaway,  if  required.  This 
law  almost  more  than  any  other  roused  the 
North.  It  was  openly  violated  and  resisted,  tho 
often  obeyed.  After  the  war  the  fugitive  slave 
laws  were  repealed. 

FUHK,  ISAAC  KAUTMAH,  LLJ>.:  American 
publisher,  bom  at  Clifton,  Ohio,  1830,  of  Dutch- 
Swiss  descent.  He  jzraduated  at  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  i860.  Entering  the 
Lutheran  ministry,  he  was  pastor  at  Moore's  Hill, 
Ind..  Carey,  Ohio,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  f  1865-72). 
Resigning  his  pastorate,  he  became,  after  travd 
in  Europe,  associate  editor  of  Thg  Christian  Rad- 
ical, published  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  then  in  New 
York  City.     In  1876  be  founded  and  edited  Uie 


Metropolitan  Pulpit,  ilow  the  HomiUtic  Review. 
In  1877,  with  Mr.  Adam  W.  Wagnalls,  a  lawyer, 
he  established  the  publishing  bouse  of  I.  K.  Funk 
&  Co.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  1891),  with 
branches  in  Canada  and  England.  In  1884  the 
firm  started  The  Voice,  a  campaign  paper  in  the 
interests  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  which  soon 
had  a  circulation  of  130,000,  and  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1888  ran  up  to  700,000  weekly. 
It  was  merged  in  the  New  Voice,  1898,  and  later 
sold.  In  1888  the  Missionary  Rexnew  was  found- 
ed; 1889,  the  Literary  Digest,  and  1907,  The  Circle. 
The  firm  has  published,  amone  a  long  list  of  books, 
various  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  notably 
the  Standard  Dictionary,  the  last  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $1,000,000.  For  many  years  Dr.  Funk 
was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Prohibition  Party ;  he 
has  also  be«i  active  in  other  movements,  like 
reformed  spelling;  of  recent  years  he  has  given 
large  attention  to  psychic  research.  Address: 
44-60  East  Twenty-Oiird  Street,  New  York. 


GALL,  HEnnUCH  LUDWIO  LAMPBRT: "  The 
First  German  Socialist,"  bom  at  Aldenhoven  bei 
Julich,  1790.  He  held  various  clerkships  in  gov- 
ernment offices  in  Cleve,  Dusseldorf,  Luxemburg, 
Treves.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  after  the 
"War  of  181  f  moved  him  deeply;  ana  he  analyzed 
the  industrial  situation  and  the  social  evolution 
'which  put  all  power  into  the  hands  of  capitalists, 
and  left  the  workers  poor.  Doing  what  tie  could 
to  spread  his  ideas,  he  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, and  in  1819  left  his  government  situation 
to  devote  all  his  time  and  his  considerable  means 
to  the  service  of  social  reform.  He  conducted  to 
America  an  ill-fated,  ill-planned  company  of  the 
offscourings  of  German  cities  (thieves,  convicts, 
and  harlots),  and  organized  a  colony  near  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  He  believed  he  could  make  of  them 
successful  colonists;  naturally  he  failed,  exhaust- 
ing his  means,  and  receiving  only  criticism  and 
opposition.  Returning  he  entered  the  govern- 
ment service  once  again,  and  made  numerous  in- 
ventions in  distilling  apparatus,  etc.,  all  to  get  the 
means  to  carry  on  his  propaganda.  He  traveled 
in  England  and  Prance,  meeting  Owen,  Fourier, 
and  tM  Saint  Simonians,  and  tried  to  form  an  in- 
ternational movement.  He  traveled  all  through 
Germany,  even  to  East  Prussia,  opprest  with 
the  condition  of  the  masses.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished a  paper,  Menschenfreundliche  Blatter  (Hu- 
manitarian Leaflets),  but  was  compelled  to  dis- 
continue it  for  lack  of  support.  He  wrote  many 
books,  especially  "Mein  Wollen  und  Mein  Wir- 
ken"  <i83s),  in  which  he  outlines  the  principles 
of  modem  socialism,  the  helplessness  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker,  the  need  of  industrial  organization 
by  the  workers.'  Condemned  to  imprisonment 
in  one  of  his  travels,  he  fled  to  Treves,  where  be 
died  Jan.  31,  1863..  See  Stegmann  and  Hugo's 
"Handbuch  des  Socialismus"  for  a  full  account. 

OALVBSTOH  IDEA,  THE:  The  so-called  Gal- 
Veston  idea  is  the  government  of  a  city  by  a  small 
commission  elected  hy  Hae  citizens.  Tho  already 
adopted  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  South'tvest,  it  began  in  Gal'veston, 
Texas,  in  1901  upon  the  crisis  that  arose  in  the 
city  aftef  the  disastrous  storm  of  Sept.,  1900. 


The  plight  of  the  city  was  desperate :  one  sixth  of 
the  population  was  drowned;  one  third  of  the 
city  property  was  destroyed,  its  streets  and  har- 
bor ruined,  its  buildings  wrecked,  its  credit  gone, 
its  bonds  fallen  to  sixty,  its  population  fleeing. 

The  existing  government  of  a  machine  mayor, 
in  contest  iritk  a  divided  body  of  aldermen,  was 
helpless  and  cumbersome.  No  one 
Qriwim  trusted  it.  There  was,  however,  a 
^""^Z  private  committee  of  fifteen  business 
men,  the  Deep-water  Committee. 
formed  to  secure  national  appropriations  for  deep- 
ening the  city's  harbor.  This  committee  faced 
the  situation  and  adopted  the  commission  idea, 
and  formulated,  asked,  and  received  a  charter  for 
it.  It  said  to  'the  legislature,  "It  is  a  question 
with  us  of  civic  life  or  death." 

There  were  hints  for  the  idea  in  the  commis- 
sions of  Washington  and  Memphis,  Teim.,  and  in 
the  selectmen  of  New  England  townships.  Citi- 
zens' committees  have  repeatedly  been  depended 
upon  in  times  of  civic  crisis. 

The  new  charter  went  into  effect  Sept.,  1901. 
According  to  it  the  commission  had  five  memMrs, 
three,  including  the  mayor,  appointed  by  the 
go-vemor  of  the  state,  and  two  elected  by  the 
people.  The  machine  politicians  opposed  it,  but 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  voters  were  for  it.  In 
1903  the  nomination  of  commissioners  by  the 
governor  was  declared  illegal,  and  since  then  all 
the  five  commissioners  have  been  elected  by  the 
people,  the  vote  of  the  opposition  being  small  and 
growing  less. 

The  working  and  results  of  the  commission  is  as 
folk>ws,  according  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Turner,  to  whose 
article  in  McClure's  Magazine  (Oct.,  1906)  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  our  information:  Th^ 
commission  consists  of  five  men,  including  the 
mayor,  who  is  presiding  officer  and  general  di- 
rector, but  who  has  no  power  beyond  his  vote  as 
a  commissioner,  except  in  minor  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  commissioners  also  come  to  the 
board  for  all  power  to  act.  The  commission,  at 
its  first  meeting,  divides  its  departments  among 
its  members  by  'vote,  under  these  heads:  com- 
missioner of  finance  and  revenue,  police  and  fire 
commissioner,  commissioner  of  streets  and  public 
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property,  and  water-works  and  sewerage  com- 
missioner.    The  mayor  is  elected  specifically  for 
his  office,  but  the  commissioners  are 
(kmititiitiaii  ""*•   "^^  public  are  practically  cer- 
tain, when  they  cast  their  votes,  of 
the  office  each  man  will  assume.    The 
elections  to  the  board  are  at  large,  and  the  whole 
body  is  elected  together  every  two  years — the 
election  taking  place  in  May,  a  time  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  time  of  other  elec- 
tions. 

The  commissioners  are  not  superintendents, 
tho  salaried  men,  the  mayor  receiving  $3,000 
and  each  commissioner  f  1,3 00  a  year;  they  are 
governors  or  managers  of  departments.  Each 
outlines  the  policy  of  his  department,  and  all 
questions  concerning  it  are  referred  to  him  for  his 
opinion.  All  matters  of  the  daily  conduct  of  the 
departments  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
responsible  heads.  Superintendents  under  them 
take  the  actual  management  of  the  departments. 
The  commissioners  advise  and  direct,  and  the 
commission  is  the  responsible  party. 

The  result  has  been  brilliant.  The  commission 
found  the  city  bankrupt,  it  has  raised  its  credit  to 
above  par.  It  has  saved  Galveston  one  full  third 
of  her  gross  running  expenses.  The  annual  cost 
of  the  government  of  Galveston  has  averaged 
about  $650,000.  In  the  four  and  a  half  years  of 
commission  government  ending  Feb.,  1906,  a  sav- 
ing of  at  least  $1,000,000 — over  $230,000  a  year 
— las  been  made. 

The  commission  has  introduced  g^reat  civic  re- 
forms, yet  all  with  a  slight  decrease  instead  of 
increase  of  the  taxation.     A  huge  sea  wall  has 
been  built,  which,  with  the   grade 
«^^^      raising  the  city  to  the  top  of  the 
'^^        wall,  and  other  improvements,  will 
cost  $4,300,000.     In  this  the  United 
States  Government,  the  state,  and  the   cotinty 
have  cooperated,  but  the  city  has  been  bonded  at 
par.     The  worst  dance  halls  and  dives  have  been 
closed;  law  is  enforced;  graft  is  not  suggested; 
good  streets,  pavements,  lighting,  sewers  have 
been  introduced ;  hygiene  ha^  been  attended  to, 
and  there  are  now  no  epidemics  of  yellow  fever. 
Galveston  is  now  the  second  city  in  the  U.  S.  in 
value  of  exports.     AH  this,  of  course,  is  not  due 
to  the  commission  idea  alone,  but  this  has  made 
the  result  possible. 

The  plan  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has 
rapidly  spread.  Houston,  Texas,  early  adopted 
it,  and  later  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  and 
Austin.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  75,000  inhabi- 
tants, has  adopted  it,  and  many  other  cities  are 
considering  it. 

Refbrbncb:  CaltnUm,  A   Btuintss  CorporaHon,  article  bjr 
G.  K.  Turner,  McClurt's  MagoMiu,  Oct.,  1906. 

GAMBLING  (see  also  Stock-Gambling)  has 
become  tindoubtedly,  in  one  form  or  another,  one 
of  the  gigantic  social  evils  of  the  present  day. 
Josiah  Flint,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Cosnuy- 
politan  (April  to  June,  1907),  estimates  that  $40,- 
000,000  are  bet  annually  over  the  telephones  in 
New  York  City.  Single  pool-roioms  in  New  York 
are  said  to  have  cleared  $3,000,000  a  year.  G. 
K.  Tomer  (Af cC/«r«' J  Afaga»tn«,  April,  1907)  con- 
servatively estimates  the  gross  annual  receipts 
of  gambling  in  Chicago  at  $15,000,000.  But  this 
is  from  pool-selling  only.  Besides  this  are  the 
enormous  wagers  lost  and  won  on  the  various 
race-tracks  of  the  United  States,  besides  the  col- 
lectively large  amounts  spent  in  bets  on  ball 


games,  yachting  and  automobile  racing,  football, 
and  other  sports.  One  must  add  to  this  an  un- 
known but  fabulous  amount  made 
v_lj-^  and  lost  in  card  and  other  games  of 
rTwire  chance,  sometimes  in  large  single 
amounts,  more  frequently  in  small 
but  multitudinous  sums  in  private  parlors  in 
Bridge,  the  fashionable  game  of  the  hour,  by  men 
and  now  very  extensively  by  women  both  of  the 
wealthy  and  of  the  middle  classes.  (See  Lux- 
ury.) 

To  all  this  the  millions  made  and  lost  in  stock- 
gambling  (9.  V.)  should  be  added  in  the  opinion  of 
most. 

In  Great  Britain  conditions  are  said  to  be  the 
same  in  the  fashionable  set  (witness  baccarat 
scandal) ,  and  if  on  the  Continent  it  is  less  so,  ex- 
cept in  the  gambling  centers  like  Monte  Carlo  and 
certain  fashionable  capitals  and  watering-places, 
this  is  made  up  by  the  lotteries,  conducted  often 
by  the  national  governments,  and  for  which  all 
classes,  especially  the  lower  middle  classes,  buy 
tickets. 

Yet  tho  so  wide-spread  and,  in  the  U.  S.,  at 
least,  so  much  on  the  increase  in  society,  all  social 
%vriters  and  authorities  in  jurisprudence  consider 
it  an  evil. 

Says  Judge  Catron,  formerly  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.S.: 

"Gaming  is  a  general  evil,  leads  to  vicious  in- 
clinations, destruction  of  morals,  abandonment  of 
industry  and  honest  employments,  a  loss  of  self- 
control  and  respect." 

The  English  courts  for  centuries  have  held 
that: 

"A  common  gambling-house,  kept  for  lucre  or 
gain,  is  a  common  nuisance,  as  it  tends  to  dra^v 
together  idle  and  evil-disposed  persons,  to  corrupt 
their  morals  and  ruin  their  fortunes." 

In  New  York  State  common  law  prevailed 
until  181 5,  when  the  legislature  enacted  a  statute 
forbidding  the  act  of  betting  or  wagers  upon  fu- 
ture events.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
in  1848  said: 

"The  evident  intention  of  the  legislature  was 
to  discourage  and  repress  gambling  in  all  its 
forms,  including  bets  and  wagers  and  every 
species  of  wager  contracts  of  hazard,  as  a  great 
public  mischief  calling  for  effective  measures  of 
prevention  and  remedy"  (Ruchman  vs.  Pitcher, 
1  N.  Y.,  45°). 

Since  then  bills  against  gambling,  pool-selling, 
ete.,  have  been  frequent  in  this  and  other  states, 
tho  pool-selling  on  enclosed  grounds  has  been 
frequently  legalized  and  then  again  forbidden. 
Yet  the  evil  goes  on. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  continuance  of 

pool-rooms,  in  spite  of  legislation  and  occasional 

raidmg   by  Uie   authorities,   is    the 

^g^mm      enormous  financial  interests  in  theoi 

■w^^L.     which  are  wilUng  and  usually  able  to 

btvidvad     P*y  ****  largest  amounts  for  immu- 

uTUTvo  jjj^y  from  and  even  protection  by  the 
police.  The  necessity  also  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  to  the  pool-room,  to  en- 
able it  to  secure  its  news  from  the  race-track, 
makes  the  income  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  from  this  source  bo  valuable  that  they 
are  willing  to  go  great  lengths  to  maintain  the 
service  and  protect  the  gamblers.  Mr.  Flint  (see 
above)  estimates  that  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph Company  and  the  telephone  companies 
received  recently  from  five  to  ten  million  aollara 
annually  from  their  rac«-track  and  pool-room 
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service.    Many  people  believe  that  if  it  were  made 
impossible  for  pool-rooms  to  secure  telegfraphic 
service  at  least  pool-room  ^mbling,  by  far  the 
greatest  evil,  would  be  cut  oB.     Agitation,  there- 
fore, in  New  York,  led  largely  by  Dr.  Slicer,  tho 
criticized  by  many,  has  agreed  not  to  attack 
betting  on  the  race-course,  for  those  who  desire 
to  go  there  and  make  wagers,  but  has  secured 
the  enactment  of  laws  against  pool-rooms,  etc. 
Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Captain  F.  Norton  Goddard 
and  «ie  City  Club,  working  through  Mr.  Jacob 
Schiff,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union, 
and  Helen  Gould's  influence  upon  the  Gould  inter- 
ests, the  Western  Union  Company  was  induced. 
May  a  I,  1904,  nominally  to  give  up  its  racinj; 
service.  The  evil,  however,  goes  on.    The  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (former- 
ly the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company)  has- 
taken  up  the  service.     Racing  news  is  conveyed, 
says  Mr.  Flint,  by  secret  channels  from  the  race- 
grounds  to  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  out- 
side the  limits,  transmitted  as  general  news  by 
the  Western  Union  and  telephone  companies  over 
the  country,  and  conveyed  to  the  pool-rooms  by 
secret  wires.     "Johnny  Pair, "  of  Chicago,  is  said 
to  have  secured  $15,000,000  annually  by  organ- 
izing such  a  racing-news  service.     Many  persons, 
however  (among  them  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  of 
the  International  Reform  Bureau  of  Washington, 
D.  C),  believe  that  this  effort  to  allow  gambling 
on  the  race-tracks,  but  forbid  it  elsewhere,  is  the 
•wrork  largely  of  the  New  York  Jockey  Club,  led  by 
Mr.  August  Belmont,  desiring  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  race-gambling,  and  that  the  club,  therefore, 
induced  the  "innocent  reformers"  to  take  the 
above-mentioned  position.     Says  Dr.  Crafts: 

"In  state  after  state  shrewd  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  the  legislature  to  legalize  race-gambling 
on  tracks  controlled  by  the  New  York  Jockey 
Club,  while  making  such  gambUng  a  felony  every- 
ivbere  else  in  the  state.  Their  efforts  in  this  d.i- 
rection  had  been  very  successful  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  in  New  York  State,  despite  an  anti- 
gambUng  provision  in  the  constitution,  but  an 
effort  to  secure  a  similar  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
defeated,  also  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  while  a  seem- 
ing success  in  New  Hampshire  was  thwarted  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  movement, 
however,  ^oes  on  and  appears  anew  in  nearly 
every  session  of  state  legislatures." 

The  companies  and  pool-rooms  are,  however, 
able  often  to  violate  law  with  impunity,  or  when 
raided  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  outcry,  to  re- 
ceive warning  beforehand,  and  afterward  to  re- 
open, by  the  purchase  of  the  poUce  (usually  now 
through  the  man  higher  up  ).  Mr.  Flint  esti- 
mates that  each  New,  York  pool-room  pays  the  po- 
lice on  an  average  $7  $  a  week,  which  for  300  pool- 
rooms (estimate  of  existing  number  in  New  York) 
makes  $1,170,000  a  year  tor  the  police.  For  the 
perhaps  3,000  pool-rooms  said  to  have  existed 
beiore  the  recent  raids,  a  proportional  fabulous 
amount  was  received.  This  largely  goes  to  the 
politicians  and  the  higher  officials.  Prominent 
Tammany  politicians  like  Big  Tim  SulUvan  in 
New  York,  or  others  like  McCarren  in  Brooklyn, 
are  known  to  have  extensive  gambling  interests, 
Sullivan  being  the  head  of  a  pool-room  company. 
Yet  little  or  nothing  is  done.  The  money  is  paid 
secretly  to  representatives  of  the  police  depart- 
ment m  citizens'  clothes;  no  written  record  is  in 
evidence,  and  detection  all  but  impossible. 

The  following  account  of  the  main  forms  of 


gambling,  outside  of  ordinary  card  games  and 
betting,  is  abridged  from  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Vfooman,  in  the  Arena  for  Feb.,  1895: 

"The  forms  of  gambling  and  speculation  are  ahnoet  end- 
less. The  older  forms  are  vith  lotteries,  faro,  thimbles,  dice, 
cards,  and  the  like.  Not  to  mention  billiards  and  pool-play- 
ing for  drinks,  the  mffles  and  chances  at  fairs — where  under 
sometimes  sacred  auspices  is  fed  the  passion  for  gaining 
something  for  nothing — there  is  every  grade  of  respectability 
and  unrespectability.  There  is  a  very  popular  device,  'a 
nickel  in  the  slot.'  It  consists  of  a  contrivance  into  which  a 
Aickel  is  dropped,  and  in  case  the  nickel  touches  a  certain 
iprina  it  throws  out  a  little  shelf  containing  a  handful  of 
mckeb.  Some  of  the  machines  are  large  and  gorgeous,  with 
the  money  shelves  arranged  in  a  circle  which  revolves  like  a 
wheel  of  fortune.  It  requires  but  five  cent*,  and  there  is  a 
chance  of  winning  over  tx.  These  machines  are  most  com- 
mon in  saloons,  but  are  not  infrequently  tomtd  in  candy 
stores  near  schools,  where  the  boys  crowd  at  noon  to  tala 
their  initial  lesson  in  gambling. 

"Another  interesting  device  that  requires  but  a  small 
sum  to  invest  in  is  'shooting craps.'  It  u  played  on  a  semi- 
circular table  with  dice.  'The  point  of  the  game  is  that 
certain  relations  of  the  dice  point  to  numbers  on  the  board. 
It  is  a  bvorite  with  those  with  very  short  punes,  especially 
negroes. 

'  Horse-racing  furnishes  a  very  popular  method  of  gam- 
bling on  a  larger  scale.     For  those  who  cannot  go  to  the 
tracks  and  do  their  betting  there,  there  are  popular  resorts, 
known  as  'pool-rooms,'  where  'the  odds'  are  posted  and  bets 
taken  just  as  at  the  track.     The  popular  name  'pool'  is  a 
survival  from  the  old  French  mutual  pool  system,  still  in 
vo^e  in  some  places  in  the  South.     It  is  very  similar  to  a 
'blrnd  pool.'     "rhat  is,  each  player  puts  in  a  certain  sum 
against  some   other  player,   and   the   book- 
maker  or  manager  acts  merely  as  a  commis- 
Pool-Koonui  sion  agent.     The  old  process  was  too  slow 
for  the  ambitious  American,  and  the  method 
now  in  vogue  gives  the  book-maker  one  side 
in  every  play,  and  is  usually  so  arranged  as  to  give  60  per 
cent  odds  in  his  favor.     The 'book-maker' is  the  manager 
of  the  pool-room.     He  makes  a  schedule  of  the  horses  run- 
ning and  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  chances  in  favor 
of  each,  txued  on  the  horse's  record,  the  weather,  the  jockey, 
etc.     "This  schedule,  'the  book' — most  commonly  called  'the 
odds' — is  posted  in  the  'pool-room'  twenty  minutes  before 
the  race  occurs,  and  betting  continues  until  the  telegraph 
announces,  "They're  off.'     'The  race  may  occnr  in  New  Or- 
leans and  the  playing  in  Chicago.     The  telegraph  enables  the 
playing  to  proceed  the  same  as  at  the  race-track. 

'The  betting  by  the  individuals  is  called  '  playing  the  races.* 
The  book-maker  plays  against  the  public.  He  arranges  the 
odds  on  the  basis  of  the  patrons  playing  on  a  variety  of  the 
horses  and  balances  his  risks  by  their  variety.  "The  following 
is  an  illustration  of  'the  odds  :  Gallop,  7-5;  Theodore,  3-j; 
Baby  Bill,  8.  This  means  that  the  book-maker  will  stake 
$7  against  $s  on  Gallop,  $<  against  %a  on  Theodore,  and  tS 
against  Si  on  Baby  Bill.  The  option  is  open  for  the  player 
to  take  any  horae  he  wishes.  The  book-maker  must  either 
know  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  what  bets  will  probably 
be  taken,  or  he  must  start  nmiora  afloat  to  create  a  sentiment 
that  will  turn  bets  to  his  advantage.  If  races  were  run 
honestly,  a  good  judge  of  horses  could  often  «in;  but  often, 
at  least,  they  are  not.  A  book-maker  'stands  in'  with  some 
jockey  to  prevent  a  fast  horse  winning,  perhaps  by  tying  a 
small  silken  thread  aroimd  the  hind  ankle,  which  pulls  the 
cords  and  cramps  the  leg.  An  electric  battery  has  been  car- 
ried by  jockeys  with  wires  connected  with  the  spurs  to  partly 
paralyze  a  horse.  A  horse  may  be  filled  with  water  just 
before  a  race,  having  been  previously  liberally  fed  with  salt. 
Sometimes  a  fast  horse  is  entered  under  another  name,  etc. 
"Next  to  the  hone-racing  ranks  the  'clock'  or  'tape 
game,'  the  'bucket-shop,'  the  'open  board,'  and  the  regular 
board  of  trade' — thence  on  to  the  subtleties  and  refinements 
of  general  speculative  business,  such  as  boom- 
ing  cities  to  sell  real  estate,  watering  stock, 
BlUlkat-BBOp  nwnipulating  railroads  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear,  etc.  The  '  clock  game '  and  the  '  bucket- 
shop'  are  based  on  the  board-of- trade  meth'- 
ods,  only  they  are  gambling  pure  and  simple,  never  dealing 
in  real  commodities  at  all.  The  'clock  game'  is  especially 
barren  of  any  semblance  to  real  business  in  that  the  prices 
quoted  do  not  follow  the  market,  but  are  arbitrarily  ar- 
ranged by  the  management.  Then  is  a  central  office,  where 
a  scale  of  prices  is  made  up  evep^  day  on  fictitious  mining 
stocks  and  sent  out,  with  the  legitimate  prices  of  wheat  and 
com  and  the  regular  board-of-trade  articles,  to  the  various 
gambling-rooms,  where  the  little  tickers  record  on  the  tape 
the  rise  and  fall  in  price.  These  figures  are  placed  as  fast 
as  they  come  in  on  a  vast  blackboard  on  one  side  d  the 
room,  and  the  crowd  buy  and  sell  the  artificial  margins  in 
regular  "Change'  style.  Some  of  them  do  not  even  go 
through  the  form  of  pretending  to  receive  by  telegraph  the 
regular  market  prices.  The  mana^r  makes  up  a  schedule 
of  prices  purely  from  his  imagination,  adapted  to  trap  the 
gambling  public.     This  is  made  on  a  roll  ci  tape,  is  unwound 
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right  before  the  crowd,  and  the  prices  of  stocks  are  recorded 
on  the  blackboard.  The  buyins  or  selling  of  margins  goes 
on,  based  on  the  last  recorded  ngure  on  the  board,  looking 
for  ffain  to  the  chance  of  a  higher  or  lower  figure  on  the  tape. 
"The  ' bucket-shop '  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  the 
schedule  of  prices  on  which  the  gambling  is  based  is  sup- 
posed to  follow  the  actual  market  as  quoted  in  the  board  of 
trade.  The  *  open  board '  is  a  duplicate  of  the  regular  board 
of  trade  in  form,  but  is  an  immense  bucket-shop  in  character. 
The  marked  difieience  between  the  board  of  trade  and  the 
bucket-shop  is  that  the  speculations  on  the  board  of  trade 
have  to  do  with  the  actual  market,  and  heavy  buying  or 
selling  there  is  supposed  to  influence  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities, while  speculation  in  the  bucket-shop  is  gambling 
pure  and  simple  on  how  the  market  is  going  to  turn." 

More  recently  new  devices  have  been  invented. 
In  Chicago  a  steamboat.  The  City  of  Traverse, 
owned  by  professional  gamblers,  at  times  carries 
at  night  would-be  gamblers  on  to  Lake  Michigan 
to  where  it  is  difiScult  to  know  where  the  state 
lines  run  and  thus  almost  impossible  to  convict 
under  any  state  law.  "Dope  shops,"  or  places 
for  the  sale  of  falsified  "tips"  as  to  what  horse 
will  win,  are  among  the  lures  and  devices  and  yet 
attract  many  patrons. 

Rbpbrbnciis:  Articles  by  Josiah  Flint  in  the  CostHofoKlan, 
April  tojune,  1907;  by  Jacob  Riis,  Ctntury,  April,  190;; 
by  G.  K.  Turner,  AfcClurt's  Magann*,  April,  190 j; 
Bttiing.  Report  on  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  with 
evidence  (190?).  Bttting  and  GamNitif  a  National  Evii, 
B.  S.  Rowntiee  (190s). 


GARDEN  CITT  MOVEMENT,  THE:  A  move- 
ment to  organize  in  the  cotmtry  industrial  com- 
miuities  where,  with  many  of  the  advantages  of 
the  citv,  healthful  and  more  or  less  model  factories 
and  other  forms  of  business  can  be  conducted,  and 
where  the  workers  and  other  residents  can  oc- 
cupy inexpensive  but  attractive,  hygienic,  and 
comfortable  homes,  each  with  its  httle  garden, 
and  all  to  be  surrounded,  if  possible,  by  a  belt  of 
agriculture,  so  as  to  combine  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  advantages  of  the  city  with  those  of  the 
country.  In  1808  Mr.  Ebcnezer  Howard  of 
London  published  a  book,  "Garden  Cities  of  To- 
morrow/' advocating  these  ideas  in  detail,  and 
in  1899  a  Garden  City  Association  was  formed  in 
London  to  carry  them  out. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  association 
was  "to  begin  at  the  beginning";  that  is,  to  buy 
at  the  start  a  considerable  tract  of  unimproved 
land,  so  that,  even  if  it  could  only  be  developed  a 
little  at  a  time,  all  should  be  developed  on  a  care- 
fully thought-out  and  harmonious  plan,  taking 
into  consideration  convenience ,  health ,  and  beauty 
for  the  whole  tract.  In  this  way,  too,  the  large 
unearned  increment  that  would,  of  necessity, 
arise  from  the  development  and  population  of  a 
considerable  area  bought  at  the  value  of  tmim- 
proved  land  could  go  to  the  oommiuity  and  not 
private  speculators  and  investors.  Tim,  indeed, 
is  the  economic  basis  of  the  idea — that  the  land 
should  be  bought  by  a  company  acting  as  trus- 
tees, with  capital  invested  in  it,  at  profits  to  be 
limited  to  a  cumulative  5  per  cent,  all  profits  be- 
yond that  amount  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  land 
to  be  spent  either  in  improvements  of  the  estate, 
the  erecting  of  public  buildings,  etc.,  and  also  to 
create  a  sinking-fund  with  which  gradually  to 
pay  off  the  original  investments,  until  the  citizens 
finally  would  own  the  city  and  control  their  own 
civic  life.  Mr.  Howard  snowed  conclusively  how, 
in  this  way,  at  rents  much  lower  than  in  ordinary 
towns,  with  many  more  advantages  in  the  way  of 
parks,  public  buildings,  libraries,  baths,  gym- 
nasium, club-house,  etc.,  attractive  houses  could 
yet  be  built  and  the  investors  be  secure  in  their 


5  per  cent;  and  at  the  same  time  a  sinking-fund 
could  be  maintained  with  which  rapidly  to  pay 
off  the  investments. 

Aided  by  the  example  of  such  model  villages  as 
BouRNEViLLB  and  Port  Sunlight,  the  idea  slow- 
ly spread,  and  in  1893  a  Garden  City  Limited 
Company  was  formed  with  a  nominal  capital  Tjf 
^300,000,  of  which  about  £110,000  was  paid 
in  by  1,340  shareholders.  AT  beautiful  tract  of 
3,818  acres  was  bought  near  Hitehin,  Hertford- 
shire, thirty-four  miles  north  of  London,  at  a  price 
of  about  £40  per  acre,  including  the  land,  timber, 
some  cottages,  and  attractive  ruins  and  pictur- 
esque old  churches.  An  admirable  plan  was 
prepared  by  Parker  Unwin,  and  operations  com- 
menced, the  name  Letohworth  (Garden  City) 
being  given  to  the  town.  The  town  itself  is  to 
•occupy  only  r,aoo  acres,  with  many  open  spaces, 
150  acres  being  reserved  for  factory  sites.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  population  01  35,000,  with 
nine  per  acre  in  the  estate  and  twenty^three  per 
acre  m  the  town  portion.  An  org[an.  The  Garden 
City,  is  published;  and  in  1905  a  Cheap  Cottages 
Exposition  was  held.  The  effort  was  made  to 
see  how  good  a  house  could  be  put  up  for  £150. 
The  present  rental  of  land  varies  from  £10  to  £35 
per  acre,  and  the  annual  ground-rent  of  a  cottage 
m  the  town  area,  from  17^.  6d.  to  £2.  For  the 
present  the  company  is  granting  leases  of  not  over 
ninety-nine  years,  the  reversion  falling  to  the 
company.  Various  cooperative  building  associa- 
tions have  undertaken  to  put  up  builmngs  and 
develop  the  land. 

A  factory  area  has  been  laid  out  so  that  every 
factory  has  its  own  siding  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  trav- 
erses the  estate  for  two  miles.  Ten  factories  are  at 
work,  and  other  manufacturers  have  taken  sites. 
A  number  of  builders  and  builders'  merchants  are 
on  the  estate;  shops  have  been  erected;  and  be- 
tween 300  and  400  houses  and  other  buildings 
have  been  or  are  being  built,  with  a  capital  value 
of  £215,000.  Sites  for  120  more  have  been  let. 
A  post-office,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  two 
banks  are  estabUshed.  The  {population  is  over 
5,000. 

The  Garden  City  Association  has  undertaken 
also  to  develop  an  estate  near  Manchester,  one  at 
Warington,  others  elsewhere.  The  association  has. 
offices  at  602  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  W.  C.,' 
London.  Its  secretary  is  Ewart  G.  Culpin.  Ad- 
dress: First  Garden  City,  Ltd.,  326  A,  High  Hol- 
bom,  London,  England,  and  at  Letohworth, 
Hertfordshire,  England. 

The  garden  city  movement  has  spread  also  to 
other  lands.  An  active  association  has  been 
formed  in  Germany,  a  small  but  enthusiastic  one 
in  France,  and  there  are  beginnings  in  Belgiiun, 
Holland,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  United  States  a 
Garden  City  Association  was  formed  in  New  York 
in  November,  1906  (incorporated  January,  1907), 
with  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  as  secretary.  This  asso- 
ciation has  made  berannings,  but  its  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  spread  the  Garden  City  idea  and  let  thia- 
idea  take  shape  in  any  form  it  will.  Secretary's" 
address:  Metropolitan  Building,  New  York. 

GARRISON,  WILLIAM  LLOTD:  American 
abolitionist;  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1805; 
son  of  a  sea  captain.  When  only  nine  years  old 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  afterward  to 
a  cabinet-maker,  and  at  thirteen  to  the  printer  of 
the  Newburyport  Herald.    At  sixteen  he  b^an 
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to  write  unsigned  articles  for  the  papers,  and  soon 
became  editor  of  the  Herald.  Removing  to  Bos- 
ton, he  worked  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  in 
1828  became  editor  of  the  National  Philanthropist, 
the  first  American  journal  established  to  promote 
total  abstinence.  This  he  conducted  for  six 
moaths,  and  then  went  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  to  es- 
tablish the  Journal  of  the  Times. 

While  in  Boston  ne  met  Benjamin  Lundy,  a 
Quaker  philanthropist,  editor  of  the  Genius  of 
Universal  Emanciftation,  a  magazine  published  in 
Baltimore.  Lunoy  resolved  to  ask  Garrison  to 
aid  him,  and  for  that  purpose  walked  from  Balti- 
more to  Bennington.  Garrison  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  this  work.  From  1829  the  paper 
was  published  weekly  by  Lundy  and  Garrison — 
Lundy  favoring  gradual  and  Garrison  immediate 
emancipation.  Baltimore  was  one  of  the  chief 
martcets  of  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  Garrison 
thundered  denunciations  at  the  traffic.  The  owner 
of  a  Newburyport  vessel  had  allowed  his  vessel 
to  carry  a  cai^o  of  slaves  from  Baltimore  to  New 
Orleans :  and  tor  denouncing  this  act  Garrison  was 
arrested  and  fined  $50  and  costs.  In  default  of 
payment  he  was  committed  to  jail.  His  im- 
prisonment created  much  indignant  comment. 
Arthur  Tappan,  a  New  York  merchant,  paid  his 
fine,  and  he  was  set  free.  In  order  to  speak  more 
freely,  he  dissolved  partnership  with  Lundy,  and 
started  a  paper  of  his  own  in  Boston.  Before 
commencing,  he  privately  interviewed  some  of 
the  leading  citizens;  but  they  all  excused  them- 
selves. He  and  his  partner,  Isaac  Knapp,  issued 
the  first  number  of  The  Liberator  on  Jan.  i,  1831. 
IX  began  without  capital  and  without  subscribers, 
its  e<&tors  publishing  their  resolve  to  print  it  "as 
loi^  as  they  could  subsist  on  bread  and  water." 
Its  motto  was,  "Our  country  is  the  world;  our 
countrymen  are  mankind";  and  Garrison,  in  his 
address  to  the  public,  uttered  the  historic  words 
which  embody  the  whole  spirit  and  purpose  of 
his  Ufe:  "I  am  in  earnest;  I  will  not  equivo- 
cate; I  will  not  exctise;  I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch;  and  I  will  be  heard." 

The  paper  lived  long  enough  to  publish  the 
proclaniation  of  emacipation  and  the  extinction 
of  slavery.  Garrison  and  his  partner  met  every 
opposition.  Their  office  was  a  garret,  their  bed 
its  floor,  and  their  only  helper  a  negro  boy. 
The  mail  fre<^uently  brought  letters  to  Garrison 
threatening  him  with  assassination  if  he  did  not 
discontinue  his  journal;  and  the  Legislature  of 
Geoigia  offered  f  f  ,000  to  any  one  who  should  ar- 
rest, Dring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  him.  The  first 
society  oiganized  to  support  his  principles  was  the 
New  Enguuid  Anti-Slavery  Society,  formed  Jan- 
nary,  1833.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  Gar- 
rison published  "Thoughts  on  African  Coloniza- 
tion," proving  by  official  documents  that  the 
American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in 
the  interests  of  slavery.  Garrison  was  soon  after 
deputed  to  visit  England  and  expose  the  true 
character  of  this  colonization  society.  He  was 
Warmly  received,  becoming  acquainted  with  Wil- 
berforce,  Clarkson,  Brougham,  O'Connell,  Thomp- 
son, and  others.  Thompson  came  over  to  Amer- 
ica to  address  meetings.  Wherever  he  appeared 
it  was  the  signal  for  nots  and  violence.  In  Bos- 
ton "a  mob  of  gentlemen  of  property  and  stand- 
ing," when  they  heard  that  Thompson  was  about 
to  address  the  Women's  Anti-Slavery  Society  of 
that  dtv,  turned  the  streets  into  a  bedlam.  Gar- 
rison feu  into  their  hands;  and,  throwing  a  rope 
around  bis  body,  they  dragged  him  thrmigh  the 


streets.  In  all  probability  he  would  have  been 
hang[ed  by  the  mob  had  he  not  been  rescued  and 
consigned  to  the  jail  for  safety.  These  attempts 
to  suppress  the  atioHtionists  by  violence  continued 
several  years,  but  Garrison  was  never  daunted. 
There  was  no  schism  in  the  body  of  abolitionists 
imtil  1839.  when  some  of  the  acuierents  began  to 
accuse  Garrison  of  religious  heterodoxy  and  to 
blame  him  for  his  severity  on  the  churches  for  their 
moral  stagnancy  and  complicity  with  slavery. . 

Garrison  was  a  non-reststant,  and  believed  in 
the  use  of  moral  rather  than  political  means. 
Those  who  differed  from  him  formed  a  new  Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1840,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  Liberty  Party  in  politics.  Garrison's 
mind  was  never  narrowed  by  its  intensity,  how- 
ever; and  he  always  esteemed  and  honored  every 
earnest  opponent  of  slavery,  even  tho  their  special 
modes  of  working  differed.  He  was  intolerant 
only  of  treachery.  After  long  and  painful  coa.- 
sideration  he  realized  that  the  proslavery  clauses 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  were  immoral, 
and  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  an  oath  for  its 
support.  "No  union  with  slaveholders  "  was  his 
motto;  and  he  denounced  the  Constitution  as  "a 
covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 
Arguments  and  exposures  buttressed  his  denun- 
ciations. The  blind  and  idolatrous  reverence  for 
the  Constitution,  which  had  been  the  poUtical 
mainstay  ofthe  slaveholders,  began  to  abate.  Hie 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  revealed  to  all  the  practical 
worldngs  of  the  proslavery  clauses.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Garrison  at  once  ceased  advo- 
cating disunion,  as  he  foresaw  that  in  the  struggle 
slavery  would  be  abolished.  During  the  war 
Lincoln  recog^nized  and  honored  his  services ;  and 
the  whole  nation  knew  that  if  emancipation  were 
secured,  it  would  be  due  to  his  uncompromising 
spirit  and  heroic  perseverance.  In  1865,  when 
liberty  had  been  proclaimed,  he  declared  that  his 
career  as  an  abolitionist  was  necessarily  ended, 
discontinued  The  Liberator,  and  counseled  the  dis- 
solution of  the  anti-slavery  society.  Garrison 
had  revisited  England  in  1840  and  1846.  In 
1867  he  aeain  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  cities.  He  made  a  fifth  and  final  visit  in 
1877.  On  May  34,  1879,  he  died  in  New  York, 
and  was  buried  in  Boston  after  a  most  impressive 
funeral  service. 

GAS  WORKS.    See  Liortino. 

OAUTIER,  BMILB  JEAH  MARIE:  French 
anarchist;  bom  at  Rennes  1853;  educated  at  the 
lyceum  of  his  native  town ;  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Paris;  admitted  to  the  bar  1876.  For  a  time 
he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Guesde,  but 
later  became  his  bitterest  enemy.  He  organized 
clubs  in  Paris  and  other  French  cities,  and  lec- 
tured on  the  theory  of  anarchism.  In  1883  he 
was  arrested  for  making  inflammatory  speeches, 
and  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  Par- 
doned in  1885,  he  jomed  the  opportunists,  and 
withdrew  from  active  politics.  He  has  written 
"Le  Darwinisme  Social"  (1880);  "Les  Propos 
Anarchistes"  (1885);  "Le  Monde  des  Prisons" 
(1888),  etc. 

6EDDBS,  PATRICK:  Scottish  botanist  and 
author;  boni  in  1854;  educated  at  Perth  Acad- 
emy;  Royal  School  of  Mines;  University  College, 
London;  the  Sorbonne;  and  the  universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Montpellier.     He  was  demonstra- 
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tor  of  practical  physiology  at  University  College, 
London;  of  natural  historv  at  Aberdeen;  and  of 
botany  at  Edinburgh.  He  lectured  on  natural 
history  at  the  Edinbureh  School  of  Medicine. 
Since  1888  professor  of  botany  at  University 
College  (St.  Andrew's  University),  Dundee,  Mr. 
Ged(&  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  the 
Orient,  and  North  America.  In  addition  to  his 
professorship,  he  has  been  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  University  Hall,  Edinburgh,  a  student 
colony.  Its  "  Outlook  Tower  "  is  partly  devoted 
to  biological,  sociological  and  geographical  in- 
struction, partly  to  architecture,  agriculture,  etc. 
Mr.  Geddes  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
on  botanical  and  zoological  subjects,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  and  in 
Chambers's  Encyclopedia."  In  collaboration 
with  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  he  has  writteji  "Evo- 
lution of  Sex";  and  independently,  "Chapters  in 
Modem  Botany,"  "  City  Development,"  etc;  Ad- 
dress: University  Hall,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

GEORGE,  HENRT:  The  great  American  advo- 
cate of  the  single  tax;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1839;  began  business  life  as  an  office  boy;  later 
went  to  sea  and  visited  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Becoming  a  printer,  he  went  to  California  and 
became  compositor,  reporter,  then  a  successful 
journalist.  In  187 1  he  joined  with  two  others  in 
founding  the  San  Francisco  Post;  but  his  mind 
was  now  occupied  with  the  social  problem  of  the 
distribution  01  wealth.  His  first  economic  publi- 
cation was  "Our  Land  and  Land  Policy,"  which 
appeared  in  187 1.  Four  years  later  he  retired 
from  editorial  work,  but  continued  to  write  for 
the  newspapers.  His  principal  work,  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  (commenced  in  1877  and  finished 
in  1879),  attracted  attention  immediately  upon 
its  publication.  Its  main  doctrine  is  that  "noth- 
ing ^ort  of  making  land  common  property  can 
permanently  relieve  poverty  and  check  the  tend- 
ency of  wages  to  the  starvation  point,"  and  that 
the  best,  easiest,  and  quickest  way  to  make  land 
common  is  not  to  do  it  technically,  but  to  leave  all 
land  titles  in  individual  ownership,  and  to  tax  the 
land  ultimately  to  its  full  annual  rental  value; 
thus  without  revolutionary  methods  gradually  ap- 
propriating to  society  for  the  good  of  all  the  full 
rental  value  of  the  soil.  This,  Mr.  George  believes, 
could  be  and  should  be  a  Single  Tax. 

In  1880  the  agitation  of  the  land  question  in 
Ireland  led  Mr.  George  to  publish  a  book  on  "The 
Irish  Land  Question,"  embodying  his  views,  and 
in  1881  he  went  to  Ireland  as  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent to  examine  the  actual  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  as  a 
suspect,  but  afterward  released  with  apologies. 
The  Irish  Nationalists  as  a  class,  however,  did  not 
embrace  his  ideas,  and  in  1883  Mr.  George  visited 
England  and  lectured  in  the  principal  cities,  ad- 
vocating the  theory  advanced  in  nis  book  and 
eliciting  universal  attention. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  George 
found  his  influence  very  much  increased  and  his 
ideas  widely  spreading,  particularly  in  New  York 
City.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  Mayor  of  New 
York  City  by  the  United  Labor  Party,  and  after  a 
campaign  of  intense  popular  excitement  received 
the  phenomenal  vote  01  68,1 10  ballots,  being  only 
defeated  by  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  this 
campaign  he  was  enthusiastically  supported  by 
the  Socialists;  but  when,  in  the  state  convention 
at  Albany  of  the  United  Labor  Party,  which 
nominated  him  for  governor  in  1887,  Mr.  George 


declared  distinctly  against  socialism  and  for  a 
single  tax,  based  largely  on  individualistic  ideas, 
the  Socialists  opposed  him.  Meanwhile,  the  edu- 
cational movement  had  been  going  on ;  but  in  the 
state  election  Mr'  George  polled  but  a  small  vote. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  had  started  a 
weekly  organ,  the  Standard,  which  attained  a  lai^ 
circulation;  and  the  coming  out  for  his  ideas  of 
Father  McGlynn,  a  popular  Romaxi  Catholic 
priest  of  a  large  New  York  City  parish,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  archbishop,  created  great 
excitement,  and  a  religious  society,  called  the 
Antipoverty  Society,  was  organized  to  develop 
the  religious  side  of  the  question.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  George  lectured  to  immense  audiences  all  over 
this  country  and  in  Canada,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Austrsdia,  while  his  ideas  penetrated  Ger- 
many and  France.  He  came  to  feel  more  and 
more,  however,  that  to  put  his  ideas  into  prac- 
tical execution,  the  first  thing  necessary  was  to 
clear  the  ground  by  repealing  other  taxes,  and, 
first  of  all,  what  he  regarded  as  the  g^reat  imposi- 
tion of  the  tariflf.  He  wrote,  therefore,  his  book 
on  "Free  Trade,"  one  of  his  ablest  efforts,  and 
worked  henceforth  with  the  Democratic  Party,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  them  eventually  to  stand  for 
absolute  free  trade.  He  wrote,  later, ' '  The  Condi- 
tion of  Labor,"  addrest  to  the  Pope;  "A  Per- 
plexed Philosopher,"  answering  Spencbr;  and 
The  Science  of  Political  Economy"  (1897). 
Nominated  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  he  died  during 
the  campaign,  Oct.  29,  1897. 

GEORGE,  HENRT:  American  journalist;  ad- 
vocate of  the  single-tax  system;  son  of  Henry 
George,  the  economist;  bom  at  Sacramento,  Cal., 
1862 ;  educated  in  public  schools;  entered  a  print- 
ing-office at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  has  been  engaged 
in  journalistic  work  sirice  1 88 1 .  He  was  secretary 
to  his  father  during  the  latter's  tour  of  Great 
Britain  in  1883.  On  his  father's  sudden  death  in 
New  York,  during  the  mayoralty  campaign  of 
1897,  he  was  nominated  in  his  father's  place  by 
the  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  He  is  the  author  of: 
"Life  of  Henry  George,"  1900,  "The  Menace  of 
Plutocracy,"  1905,  and  "The  Romance  of  John 
Bainbridge,"  1906.  His  political  views  are  those 
of  the  Single  Taxers  and  radical  Jeffersonian 
Democrats.  Address:  180  St.  Nicholas  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

GEORGE  JUmOR  REPUBLIC,  THE:  An 

association  founded  July  10,  189s,  by  William'  R. 
George,  at  that  time  a  young  busmess  noan  in 
New  York  City.  It  is  located  at  Freeville,  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.  Its  object  is  to  instil  habits-' 
of  thrift  and  obedience  to  law,  of  self-reliance, 
self-control,  good  citizenship,  and  religion  in  its 
broadest  sense  into  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  whose 
natural  tendencies  and  environments  would  lead 
them  into  viciousness.  In  addition,  some  who 
have  not  bad  inclinations  have  become  members 
of  the  little  community  to  their  great  advan- 
tage. Altho  the  system  is  universally  reg^ded 
as  being  unique  on  account  of  its  wide  diver- 
gence from  the  customary  systems  of  training,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  marvelously  simple  method.  In 
point  of  fact  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  any  little 
village  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  young 
people  buy  and  sell,  have  little  or  much  according 
to  their  earnings,  live  in  either  homes  or  hotels, 
live  under  and  enforce  the  laws  of  New  York 
State,  plus  a  few  special  ones  of  their  own,  have 
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their  own  system  of  civil  and  criminal  courts,  a 
jail,  police,  bank,  store,  school,  shops,  paper, 
church,  etc.,  etc.,  just  the  same  as  in  the  big  re- 
public ;  the  only  essential  difference  between  their 
village  and  any  other  in  the  township  is  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  thereof  become  voting  citi- 
zens at  the  age  of  fourteen  instead  of  twenty-one. 

The  association  owns  or  controls  at  the  present 
a  little  over  300  acres  of  land,  with  about  thirty 
buildings.  There  is  a  total  poipulation,  including 
helpers,  of  about  190  people.  Two  citizens  have 
already  come  from  abroad.  The  citizens  in  gen- 
eral come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Many  more  citizens  could  be  admitted  if  the 
board  of  trustees  had  greater  accommodations. 
The  work  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscription, 
payment  for  board  in  certain  cases,  and  sales  of 
mission  furniture,  chocolate  and  ginger  wafers, 
and  some  other  things  produced  by  the  citizens. 

"Republics"  have  been  established  in  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 
More  than  400  graduates  are  making  their  way  in 
the  world;  several  are  in  leading  colleges  at  the 
present  time,  and  but  comparatively  few  of  all 
the  ex-citizens  have  proved  a  disappointment  to 
their  friends.  Esther  B.  Gborgb. 

GEORGE,  WILLIAM  REUBEN:  Founder  of 
the  Geohgb  Junior  Republic;  bom  at  West 
Dryden,  N.  Y.,  1866;  educated  in  pubUc  schools; 
entered  business  in  New  York.  He  became  in- 
terested in  boys  and  girls  of  the  poor  by  conduct- 
ing (1890-94)  parties  of  them  into  the  country  for 
vacations  of  two  weeks,  and  in  1895  he  founded 
the  colony,  or  "republic,"  which  bears  his  name. 
Address:  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

6BRHAIT  EMPIRE:  A  federated  empire  of  the 
German  states  and  kingdoms,  constituted  April 
16,  1871. 


I.  Statistics 


Colonies  and  Dependencies. — Area,  1,027,820 
sq.  m.;  population,  13,522,000.  In  Africa,  931,- 
460;  population,  13,047,000.  In  Asia  andOce- 
anica,  96,360 ;  population,  475,000.  Imports  from 
German  colonies  to  Germany  (1903),  T-.s^s,- 
000  marks;  exports  from  Germany  to  colonies, 
24,486,000  mk. 

From  1816-55  the  yearly  average  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  empire  was  0.96  per  cent; 
from  1855-95  it  '''**  1.04;  from  1900-5,  1.5  per 
cent.  The  marriage  rate  in  1 904  was  8  per  i  ,000 
of  population,  the  birth-rate  35.2  per  1,000,  the 
death-rate  20.7  per  1,000.  (See  Birth-Ratb; 
Dbath-Ratb;  Marriage.)  In  1900  there  were 
27,737,247  males  and  28,629,931  females.  Of 
the  total  population  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
there  were  4,092,703  males  unmarried  and  3,572,- 
578  females;  there  were  9,793,671  males  mar- 
ried and  9,698,082  females;  there  were  840,410 
males  widowed,  divorced,  or  sep- 
Vltal        arated  and  7,412,651  females.    There 

ttatlitlM    ^^'^  4<'S3  males  married  under  the 

■muBw  ^g^  ^^  twenty-one,  and  96,873  fe- 
males; there  were  107  males  widowed, 
divorced,  or  separated  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  1,008  females.  There  were  (1900) 
6,232,114  inhabited  houses  and  12,260,012 
households;  54.3  per  cent  lived  in  towns  of  2,000 
inhabitants. 

Emigration.  —  1901  —  22,073;  ^9°'  —  32.098; 
1903  —  36,310;  1904  —  27,984;  1905 — 28,075. 
About  90  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States. 

There  were  (1905)  forty-two  cities  with  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants— one  with  over  a  mil- 
lion; ten  over  250,000;  thirty-one  over  100,000. 

Principal  Cities. — Berlin,  2,040,148;  Hamburg, 
802,7^3;  Mimich,  538,983;  Dresden,  516,996; 
Leipzig,  503,672;  Breslau,  470,904;  Cologne,  428- 
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722;  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  334.978 ;  Nuremberg, 
294,426;  D&sseldorf,  253,274;  Hanover,  250,032; 
Stuttgart,  249,443;  Chemmtz,  244,405. 

Religion. — Germany  enjoys  liberty  w  conscience 
and  freedom  of  religious  worship.  In  1900  there 
were  35,231,104  Protestants,  or  62.5  per  cent  of 
the  population;  20,327,913  Roman  Catholics,  or 
31. 1  per  cent;  203,793  other  Christians,  or  0.4 
per  cent;  586,948  Jews,  or  i.o  per  cent;  17,535 
tmclassified  or  other  religions,  or  0.03  per  cent. 

Education  is  well  developed,  being  compulsory 
through  the  empire  with  a  school  age  from  six- 
teen to  fourteen.  There  were  in  1902  or  there- 
abouts, 59,384  elementary  schools  with  124,027 
teachers  and  8,924,779  pupils,  besides  643  pri- 
vate schools,  with  41,328  pupils.  Secondary 
schools  (1903);  gymnasia  (prepara- 
Ednoktloit  ^^  ^°^  university  education),  468; 
pro-gymnasia  (slightly  lower),  100; 
real-gymnasia  (without  Greek,  and 
with  more  "modem  subjects").  123;  real  pro- 
gymnasia,  48;  oberrealscnulen  (no  classics),  64; 
realschulen,  265;  normal  schools,  i8c;  other 
schools,  88;  tedinical  institutes,  9.  Numerous 
Gewerbeschtden  (technical  schools),  agricultural, 
brewing,  mining,  veterinary,  architectural,  for- 
estry, art,  425  commercial  schools,  and  4  conmier- 
cial  universities ;  100  schools,  including  universi- 
ties, for  textile  work;  13  for  metal  work;  la  for 
wood-working;  4  for  ceramic  work;  19  for  naval 
architecture  and  engineering;  19  for  navigation;  7 
public  and  many  private  music  schools,  military 
academies,  etc.;  universities,  21.  Berlin  (1904) 
has  6,096  students;  Mfinchen,  4,976;  Leipzig, 
3>57S:  Bonn,  2,818;  Freiburg,  2,029;  Breslau, 
1,800;  Halle,  1,780;  Heidelberg,  1,655;  G<ittingen, 
1,581;  Tabingen,  1,581.     (See  Education.) 

Justice  is  well  administered  on  a  uniform  sys- 
tem with  a  imiform  code.     (See  Crime.) 

Commerce  has  been  rapidly  developed  in  recent 
years.  In  shipping,  Germany  stands  to-day 
second  in  the  world.  (For  statistics,  see  Com- 
merce; Shipping.) 

There  has  been  since  1888  a  Zollverein  or  Cus- 
toms League,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  Luxemburg.  Import  duties 
are  levied,  the  country's  policy  being  strongly 
protectionist  since  1879. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation  according 
to  the  census  of  1895  (the  latest  on  this  point). 
Of  the  total  population,  18,068,663  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  18,100,442  in  various  industries, 
5,966,846  in  commerce,  2,835,014  in  the  profes- 
sions, 2,152,789  in  metal  work,  886,807  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service.  Of  these  22,013,683 
were  actually  engaged  in  active  service.  Ninety- 
two  per  cent  of  the  area  is  said  to  be  productive. 
The  main  crops  in  1904  were  rye  (6,099,270 
hectares;  hectar  -  2.47  acres),  hay  (5,946,990), 
oats  (4,189,681),  potatoes  (3,287,861),  wheat 
(1,917,513).  Forestry  is  very  important.  (See 
Forestry.) 

Mining  is  important,  the  main  districts  being 
Westphalia,.  Rhenish  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  Lor- 
raine for  coal  and  iron,  the  Harz  Mountains  for 
silver  and  copper.  Saxony  for  coal, 
r^/^fg^/Ug   i'^'*>  '^^^  silver.     The  co^  mined  in 
1904  was  1 20,815,500 metric  tons;  lig- 
nite, 48,632,800;  iron  ore,  32,047,100. 
The  total  value  of  the  minerals  was  1,364,000,000 
nu^ks.     There    are    about    100    iron    foundries 
which  produced  10,058,273  metric  tons  in  1904. 
There  were  (1903)  1,657  works  producing  finid>ed 


iron.    The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  foun- 
dries of  all  kinds  was  (1903)  761,538,000  mk. 

In  1895  there  were  engaged  in  the  iron  manu- 
facturing  524,707  persons;  machinery  and  instru- 
ments, 582,672;  textiles,  993,257;  woodenware, 
598,496 ;  leather  and  India  rubber,  160,343.  Iron 
is  chiefly  manufactured  in  Prussia,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Bavaria,  and  Saxony;  steel  in  Rhenish 
Prussia;  textiles  in  Saxony;  linen  in  Westphalia 
and  Silesia;  cotton  goods  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Wurttembeig,  Baden,  and  Bavaria;  glass  and 
earthenware  in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony; 
clocks  and  underwear  in  WOrttembenf  and  Ba- 
varia; beer  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia.  Beetroot  is 
an  important  product.     (See  Agriculture.) 

n.  Constitution  and  GoTenment 

The  present  German  Empire,  a  federation  o£ 
Germanic  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  free  cities, 
dates  from  Jan.  18,  1871,  when  WiUiam  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  was  elected  emperor  on  motion 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  representatives  of  all  tlie 
German  states  and  crowned  in  Versailles.  The 
old  C^rmanic  Holy  Roman  Empire,  dating  from 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  Rome,  800, 
and  at  the  head  of  which  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
of  Austria  had  stood  for  over  500  years,  was  over- 
thrown by  Napoleon  and  ended  in  i8o6.  The 
succession  of  the  empire  is  hereditary  by  right 
of  primogeniture  (male  line)  in  tiie  Hohenzollem 
house.  Thepresentemperoris  William  XL,  bom 
1859;  emperor  1888. 

The  constitution  of  the  empire  dates  from 
April  16,  187 1.  The  states  of  Germany  form, 
according  to  its  terms,  "an  eternal 
Oonititation  "'^'**'*  ^°*'  ^^^  protection  of  the  realm 
and  the  welfare  of  the  (zerman  peo- 
ple." The  emperor  represents  Ger- 
many internationally,  and  has  the  ng^t  to  declare 
war,  make  peace,  and  enter  into  relations  with 
other  nations,  if  not  otherwise  provided  by  the 
constitution.  Offensive  war  can  be  declared  by 
the  emperor  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Bundes- 
rath  and  the  Rttchsia^.  Legislative  power  rests  in 
these  two  bodies,  llie  BuruUsrath,  presided  over 
by  the  chancellor,  is  an  upper  federtu  coimcil,  and 
represents  the  individual  states  of  Germany.  It 
is  composed  of  58  members — 17  from  Prussia,  6 
Bavaria,  4  Saxony,  4  Wurttemburg,  3  Baden,  etc. 
— appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  different 
states.  The  Reichstag  has  397  members — about 
one  for  each  131,600  inhabitants — and  represents 
the  people.  Since  May  21,  1906,  the  members  of 
the  Reichstag  receive  $750  for  the  session  with 
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$5  reduction  for  each  da;^''8  absence.  Daring  ses- 
sion, and  one  week  previous  and  after,  the  mem- 
bers travel  free  over  German  railways.  They  are 
elected  for  five  years  by  universal  (male)  suffrage. 
The  number  of  enrolled  voters  in  1903  was 
12,531,300  and  9,533,800  voted.  In  1907  ro,- 
383,508  votes  were  cast  largely  through  an  organ- 
ized effort  to  defeat  the  Social  Democrats,  who, 
however,  increased  their  vote  by  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  They,  however,  lost  39  seats  partly 
by  the  combination  of  forces  against  them  in 
certain  constituencies  and  partly  because  the 
representation  of  the  different  states  and  cities, 
determined  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
tells  largely  against  the  cities  and  industrial  sec- 
tions, where  uie  population  latterly  has  largely 
grown,  and  where  the  Socialists  have  their  main 
strength.  The  result  is  that  in  1907  the  Social- 
ists with  3,258,961  votes  won  only  43  seats,  while 
the  Center  (Roman  Catholic)  with  3,183,381 
votes  won  105  seats  and  the  Conservatives  with 
1,070,658  votes  won  80  seats,  together  having 
185  seats  to  the  Socialists'  43,  for  a  smaller  com- 
bined vote.     (See  Socialism.) 

The  Bundesrath  and  Reichstag  both  meet  an- 
nually, convoked  by  the  emperor,  who  has  the 
right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Reichstag  on 
vote  of  the  Bundesrath,  tho  the  Reichstag  can- 
not be  prorogued  for  over  thirty  days  without 
its  own  consent,  and  in  case  of  dissolution  must 
be  reelected  in  sixty  and  convoked  in  ninety  days. 
All  laws  for  -Uie  empire  must  have  a  majority  in 
both  houses,  and  the  emperor  can  veto  no  laws 
passed  by  them. 

The  administration  of  the  empire  is  carried  on 
under  fifteen  ministers  of  state,  who,  however, 
do  not  form  a  cabinet:  i.  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  at  present  Furst  von  Bulow.  3.  Minis- 
try for  Foreign  Affairs.  3.  Imperial  Home  Of- 
fice and  "Representative  of  the  Chancellor."  4. 
Imperial  Admiralty.  5.  Imperial  Ministry  of 
Justice.  6.  Imperial  Treasury.  7.  Imperial  Post- 
office.  8.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  9.  Impe- 
rial Railways.  10.  Imperial  Exchequer.  11. 
Imperial  Invalid  Fund.  i3.  Imperial  Bank.  13. 
Imperial  Debt  Commission.  14.  Administration 
of  Railways.     iS-  Imperial  Court-martial. 

These  act  independently  of  each  other,  but 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  chancellor. 
Local  government  in  the  empire  varies  very 
largely  between  the  different  states.  Each  state 
has  its  own  constitution,  government,  legislature 
(usually  bicameral),  ana  laws.  The  suffrage, 
too,  in  the  states  varies  very  materially,  and  in 
general  is  much  more  limited  than  for  the  em- 
pire. The  Prussian  suffrage,  for  example,  is  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  according  to  the  amount 
of  taxes  they  pay,  very  much  favoring  the  upper 
classes.     (See  Sufpragb.) 

Getmuir  luid  (1005)  39,051  poat-officea  and  31,311  tele- 

grapQ-officei  with    178,061   employees.     The 

united  poetal,  telegtmphic,  and  telephonic  Krv- 

Inttnal      ice  yielded  a  revenue  of  71,097,950  marks— 

<|g__--ig^  receipts,  596,177,563:  expenditure,  514.079.- 

TV",  613.    The    railraads    (see    Railroads)    are 

"•■  nearly  all  owned  by  the  states,  only  3,157 

miles  out  d  a  total  of  3^,669  beii^  private. 

They  were  valued  (1904)  at   14,315,719,000 

mk.;    receipts,    1,178,479,000;    expenditure.    1.441,435,000; 

net  revenue.  837,044,000 — being  5.84  per  cent  earnings  on  the 

ca  ratal. 

The  common  expenses  of  the  empire  an  met 

nnailM      by  the  revenues  yielded  from  customs,  excises, 

and  poets,  telegraphs,  and  railways.     In  case 

of  a  deficit  the  tncuvidual  states  are  assessed 

In  proportion  to  population.    The  total  receipts  for  1906  were 

*,395, 130,000:  expenses,  1,387,171,000  mkj  for  1905,  i,sS3.- 

}Sa,ooo  and  3,a47.363<aoo  nspectivBly.    The  largest  item  In 


the  expense  account  was  the  anny  with  705,754,000  mk.  in 
1905  and  743.035.000  in  1906.  The  respective  figons  for  the 
navy  were  148,184,000  and  165,403,000  mk. 

Germany  has  a  large  and  well-trained  army,  the  peace 
strength  being  14,687  officers,  589,676  rank 
and  nle,  and  Z09.517  horses.     Service  is  uni- 
AnBT  and    ''^■^■^  >n<l  compulsory  for  all  able-bodied  men. 
igl——        The  navy  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  effi- 
"'W         ciency.     Its  peace  strength  is  33.500  officen 
and  men,  18  modem  battle-ships,  97  protected 
'  cruisers,  70  destroyers,  47  torpedo  boats,  be- 

sides a  number  of  older  and  smaller  ships,  and  others  building, 
(For  details,  see  Hiutarish.)  "^ 

m.  Social  Ref  onu 

Social  reform  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  is  af- 
fected by  the  past,  (lermany  was  too  ftill  of 
the  spirit  of  local  freedom  to  develop  a  central- 
ized government,  as  in  France  or  ^gland.  It 
developed  separate  kingdoms  and  states,  only 
loosely  federated  into  an  empire,  coming  down 
from  Charlemagne.  Its  great  free  cities  devel- 
oped art  and  education.  (Sermany  led  in  the 
battles  of  the  emperors  against  the  Pope  and 
in  the  Protestant  Reformation.  She  became 
the  home  of  theology,  philosophy,  science,  and 
letters.  Her  social  spirit  developed  the  Peasants' 
War  (g.  v.),  and  also  the  mystic  communism  (q.  v., 
see  also  Anabaptists)  which  has  given  America 
many  German  communities. 

Modem  (German  social  reform  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  Hegel's  socialistic  philosophy  and 
Fichte's  socialistic  turning  of  an  individualistic 
philosophy  (see  Fichte  and  Hegbl),  but  this 
was  in  accord  with  the  (Jerman  medieval  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  paternal  State.  (See  Bis- 
marck.) 

Nevertheless,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth centtuy,  German  statesmen  and  econo- 
mists drew  their  ideas  mainly  from  England  and 
the  orthodox  poUtical  economy  of  Adam  Smith. 
Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  Stein-Harden- 
berg  legislation  of  Prussia.  Germany  more  than 
most  countries  of  Europe,  perhaps 
TUjiiiiiitiM  because  of  the  lack  of  a  strong  cen- 
««g-"— "B»  tralized  power  to  break  the  power 
of  the  old  gilds  and  free  cities,  was 
in  the  control  of  innumerable  special  privileges, 
rights,  and  monopolies,  granted  to  the  old  gilds 
and  cities.  This  mass  of  special  privileges  and 
imposts  had  to  be  done  away  with.  There  were, 
however,  some  early  voices  for  socialism.  (See 
Gall;  Hubbr;  Rodbertus;  Weitling.) 

Sudi  was  the  condition  of  things  when  the  rev- 
olutions of  1848  awoke  Europe.  In  Prussia  the 
demand  in  1848  was  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment, freedom  of  religion  and  the  press,  the  right 
of  coalition,  ete.,  with  demands  here  and  there 
by  the  proletariat  for  the  organization  of  labor, 
State  employment  of  the  imemployed,  ete. 
Blood  was  shed.  The  king,  Frederick  William 
IV.,  promised  reforms  and  the  reorganization  of 
Germany.  The  National  Assembly  was  called 
at  Frankfort,  where  Bismarck  won  his  first  lau- 
rels in  gaining  the  leadership  for  Prussia. 

The  only  industrial  organizations  effected  im- 
mediately after  the  revolution  were  various  clubs, 
mainly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  the  cooperative  land  banks  and  societies,  or- 
ganized by  Schulze-Delitzsch  (q.  v.).  In  Berlin, 
however,  Lassalle  {q.  v.)  was  growing  more  radi- 
cal, and  on  April  13,  1863 — sometimes  called  the 
birthday  of  Cierman  socialism — being  invited  to 
lecture  before  a  workingman's  club,  he  argued 
that  the  Revolution  of  1848  had  politically  freed 
the  Fourth  Estate,  even  as  the  French  Revolution 
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freed  the  Third  Estate,  aad  that  henceforth  work- 
ing men  must  organize  for  industrial  freedom. 
He  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
later  commuted  to  a  fine.  A  central  committee 
of  working  men's  clubs  in  Leipsic  wrote  him, 
calling  on  him  to  outline  a  policy ;  and  he  did  so  in 
an  open  letter,  which  has  been  called  the  charter 
of  German  socialism. 

Meanwhile  Marx  and  Engels  had  published  from 
Brussels  in  1848  their  Socialist  manifesto,  and 
in  1864  the  International  Workmen's  Association 
was  founded.  It  was  from  these  variovis  ele- 
ments and  movements  (for  details,  see  Lassallb; 
Marx;  International)  that  in  1869 

g^jj^  the  Social  Democratic  Working 
Men's  Party  was  formed  at  Eisen- 
ach, the  main  leaders  being  Lieb- 
knecht  and  Bebel.  (See  their  names.)  In  1870 
Liebknecht  and  Bebel  and  Hepner  were  arrested 
for  the  publication  of  treasonable  writings. 

In  1874,  however,  ten  members  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  were  returned  to  the  Reichs- 
tag, by  450,000  votes.  Bebel  and  Liebknecht, 
tho  still  m  prison,  were  elected.  The  govern- 
ment determined  to  be  more  stringent.  House 
searches  were  made,  and  the  Working  Men's 
Association  was  declared  by  the  police  to  be  dis- 
solved in  Prussia.  The  Social  Democratic  Work- 
ing Men's  Party  shared  the  same  fate.  Misfor- 
tune brought  the  two  rival  parties  together,  and 
a  congress  held  at  Gotha  m  May,  1875,  com- 
pleted the  union.  The  program  then  adopted 
became  the  basis  of  the  great  Socialist  agitation 
which  followed  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

On  May  11,  1878,  the  emperor  was  shot  at  in 
Berlin  by  a  young  man  caUed  Hddel,  an  igno- 
rant man  of  low  character.     He  was  declared 

"  to    be    a    Socialist    because    photo- 

lUuimlflu  ?T*P^^  °^  Socialists  were  found  in 
*"  his  pocket.     Immediately  an  anti- 

Socialist  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Reichstag,  which  that  body,  however,  refused 
to  pass.  Another  attempt  was  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  aged  sovereign  by  Dr.  Karl  Nobiling, 
who,  on  June  2,  1878,  fired  at  the  emperor  from 
an  upper  window  in  the  Linden  and  severely 
wounded  him.  The  cry  for  repressive  measures 
against  the  Socialists  now  became  general. 

A  "  Law  against  the  publicly  dangerous  en- 
deavors of  social  democracy"  was  passed,  tho 
the  Progressist  leader,  Richter,  said,  "I  fear 
social  democracy  more  under  this  law  than  with- 
out it." 

The  law  prohibited  the  formation  or  existence 
of  organizations  which  seek  by  social  demo- 
cratic, socialistic,  or  communistic  movements  to 
subvert  the  present  State  and  society. 

Henceforth  the  socialistic  propaganda  was 
carried  on  in  secret,  but  more  successfully  than 
ever;  in  the  Reichstag  at  least  the  SqciaUsts  were 
free.  The  publication  of  parliamentary  reports 
being  privileged,  journals  with  socialistic  tend- 
encies were  able  to  reproduce  in  full  the  speeches 
in  which  Bebel,  Liebknecht,  and  their  fellows 
preached  the  principles  of  a  movement  which 
the  government  had  just  been  given  a  commission 
to  suppress. 

Bismarck  therefore  tried  other  tactics.  Through 
a  movement  for  a  so-called  State  socialism,  he 
undertook  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  and  also  favoring  Stack- 
er's so-called  Christian  socialism  (a.  v.)  and  the 
academic  Katheder  SozialisUn.  (See  Socialism 
OF   THE    Chair.)     As  early  as    1847   Bismarck 


had  spoken  in  favor  of  State  railroads,  but  did 
not  definitely,  or  at  least  publicly,  adopt  the 
principles  of  State  socialism  till  1878.  Hjs  first 
step,  however,  was  to  reverse  the 
taxation  policy  of  the  State  and  es- 
tablish protection.  His  next  step 
was  to  try  and  introduce  various 
state  monopolies,  such  as  a  tobacco 
monopoly.  He  did  not  succeed  in  getting  these 
efforts  at  first  supported  by  the  Reichstags,  yet 
from  that  date  the  government  has  moved  in 
this  direction  till  to-day  most  (Serman  railisrays 
are  State  roads  (see  Railways),  and  German  leg- 
islation is  notoriously  paternal.  A  fuller  State 
socialism  has  been  reached  in  the  various  State 
insurance  laws.  In  188 1  came  the  first  'nrord 
from  the  government  upon  the  subject.  The 
Sickness  Insurance  Law  was  passed  in  1883,  the 
Accident  Insurance  Law  in  1884,  and  the  Old 
Age  Law  in  1889.  (See  Industrial  Insurakcb.) 
By  all  this,  however,  the  Social  Democrats 
have  no  more  been  diverted  from  their  purpose 
than  they  could  be  supprest.  In  1881,  however, 
occurred  the  Niederwald  plot  {gainst  the  imperial 
family.  Arrests  were  made,  and  two  avowed  an- 
archists were  (1884)  sentenced  to  death. 

In  1884  another  general  election  took  place, 
and  in  Berlin  two  out  of  the  six  places  fell  to 
Socialists,  and  in  Hamburg  and  Breslau  two  out 
of  three.  The  Socialist  vote  polled  was  549,990. 
Repression  was  made  more  vigorous  than 
ever.  The  year  1880  was  marked  by  the  largest 
strike  Germany  had  ever  known,  which  took 
place  in  the  coal-mines  of  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  and  threatened  to  spread, 
and  did  spread,  more  or  less,  through  the  em- 

gire,  the  emperor  himself  taking  an  interest  in 
earing  the  complaints  of  the  miners,  ordering 
an  investigation  leading  to  further  legislation. 

In  1890  the  emperor  accepted  Bismarck's  res- 
ignation as  chancellor,  partly  upon  Bismarck's 
insistence  that  the  Anti-Socialist 
-^j^j^  Law  be  renewed,  a  step  which  the 
Q^i-.  young  emperor  did  not  favor,  and  on 
its  expiration  (Sept.  30,  1890)  it  was 
not  renewed.  The  banished  Social- 
ists came  back  in  great  numbers.  Liebknecht 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Volksblatt,  and 
activity  went  on  more  rapidlv  than  ever,  especial- 
ly in  BerUn,  Hamburg,  and  the  industrial  centers. 
Since  then  the  growth  of  the  party  has  been 
steady.  Its  annual  congresses  have  had  large  and 
enthusiastic  attendance.  Strong  and  wise  lead- 
ers and  organizers  have  appeareid.  (See  Aubr; 
Bebel;  Bernstein;  Kautsky;  Singer;  von 
Volmar.)  a  wing  of  the  party  led  by  Bernstein, 
while  faithful  to  the  Sociahst  ideals  and  move- 
ment, have  favored  since  1899  a  more  opportu- 
nist political  course  (see  Bernstein;  also  Ksvi- 
sionists),  and  this  has  been  hotly  opposed  (see 
Kautsky),  but  it  has  not  divided  the  party,  and 
wise  leadership  has  prevented  a  secession.  The 
party  has  developed  a  large  newspaper  and  tract 
literature,  the  sales  of  which,  together  with  the 
dues  and  gifts  to  the  party,  give  it  a  firm  financial 
basis.  In  1907,  tho  unusual  efforts  were  made  to 
defeat  it,  the  party  increased  its  vote  by  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  polling  3,258,961  votes  and 
only  losing  seats  because  of  unjust  distribution  of 
representation  (see  above;  also  Socialism).  The 
party  thus  far  has  not  largely  reached  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  tho  it  is  working  for  this.  (For 
statistics,  see  Socialism.) 

Christian    socialism    in    Qennany    must   b« 
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sharply  distinguished  from  the  Social  Democratic 
movement,  and  stands  indeed  for  more  than  one 
movement.      Roman   Catholic  Christian  social- 
ism came  first,  in  the  utterances  of  Bishop  von 
Ketteler  of   Mayence   (1850)  and   the  Catholic 
working^  men's  clubs,  begun  by  Father  Koeping 
in  Bavaria  in  1847,  and  organized  into  a  national 
movement  led  by  Canon  Monfany,  about  1870. 
In  1872  these  clubs  had  72,000  members,  mainly 
in    Bavaria  and  Westphalia.     (For  details,  see 
Cbristian    Socialism;    also    Roman    Catholic 
Church.)     This  movement  has  become  perma- 
nent, largely  the  result  of  Bismarck's 
f/ur^ttrnm     Cutturkompf  (or  contest  with  Rome 
iSTSZI     and   the   expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
■*"*™"     187a).  The  Roman  Church,  deprived 
of  State  influence,  at  least  in  northern 
Germany,  appealed  to  the  people,  especially  to 
the  agrictdtural  peasantry  and  the  smaller  land- 
owners.    Developing  social  clubs  for  mutual  aid 
of  many  kinds,  under  the  patronage  and  guidance 
of  the  Church,  she  has  built  up  a  powerful  move- 
ment, especially  in  Bavaria — so  much  so  that  in 
some  places  little  social  effort  can  be  successfully 
attempted  without  the  cooperation  of  the  parish 
priest.     Well-attended  congresses  have  been  held, 
literature  and  papers  circulated,  till  to-day  the 
Romish  political  influence  in  the  empire  casts 
3.183,381   votes   (1907),   has   105   seats  in   the 
Rei(£stag  (the  Center,  with  °a  strong  aristocratic 
■vring),  a  group  the  government  is  compelled  to 
reco^ize  and  on  wflch  it  often  must  depend  to 
obtam  a  working  majority  for  g[ovemment  meas- 
ures.     The   Cautolic   labor-unions,   1905,  num- 
bered    1,600    locals,    with     360,000    members. 
Protestant  Christian  socialism  has  had  a  more 
checkered  career.     Passing  by  earlier  individual 
utterances  (see  Huber  Todt),  the  movement  be- 
gan as  an  organized  force  in  1877  with  Stocker,  at 
that  time  the  brilliant  court  preacher  in  Berlin. 
(For    details,  see    Christian    Socialism;    also 
SxdcKER.)     Favored   by   the   government    (see 
above),  for  political  reasons,  it  took  a  political 
form  and  tned  to  rally  the  working  men  and 
others  on  "a  Christian  constitutional  monarchical 
basis."     This  government  support  and  political 
bias  temporarily  aided  the  movement,  but  event- 
ually killed  it.    Stdcker  h  imself  became  largely  in- 
terKted  in  the  anti-Semitic  movement,  and  tried 
to  unite  this  with  his  Christian  Socialist  politics. 
After  considerable  success,  the  government  for 
political  reasons  withdrew  its  support,  and  the 
movement  became  divided.     Stdcker  with  more 
persistency  than  wisdom  persisted  in  a  lessening 
political  movement.     Todt,  and  later  Naumann 
(q.  v.),  favored  a  more  purely  evangelical  form. 
Paul  G6hre  led  a  radical  wing  favoring  cooperation 
with  the  Social  Democrats.     Agitation  resulted, 
considerable  Uterature  was  developed,  and  numer- 
ous congresses  and  conferences  were  held.     But 
the  movement  never  had  unity  from  the  start, 
and  became  finally  completely  divided,  each  ele- 
ment working  in  its  separate  way,  without  large 
numerical  foUowing.     In  1896,  tmder  the  leader- 
ship of  Pastor  Naumann,  a  National  Social  Party 
was  formed  at  Erfurt,  standing  for  a  strong  sup- 
port of  the  government,  the  endeavor  to  help 
the  cause  of  labor  by  evolutionary  legislation,  and 
the  Christian  religion  as  the  basis  of  all  moral  life. 
This  movement  grew  somewhat,  polling  30,500 
votes  in  1903,  but  was  voluntarily  dissolved  the 
same  year,  and  its  forces  scattered  among  differ- 
ent parties.     Gohre  himself  has  joined  the  Social 
D«nocrats. 


In  1894,  however,  commenced  a  movement 
which  has  been  more  permanent.  The  miners 
in  the  Rhine- Westphalia  coal-fields,  who  did  not 
favor  the  antireligious  bias  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, and  also  favored  trade-unions  patterned 
on  the  English  model,  started  some  so-called 
"Christian  Unions"  (Christliche  Gewerksckaften), 
and  the  movement  gjrew  till  in  1902  they  had  35 
chief  organizations  with  175,060  memtiiers  and, 
in  1906,  2,333  local  unions  with  215,884  mem- 
bers, "rhese  unions  are  not  connected  with  any 
religious  body,  and  are  technically  neither  Roman 
Catholic  nor  EvangeUcal  (tho  by  that  fact  Prot- 
estant rather  than  Catholic),  but  are  broadly  re- 
ligious in  their  tendency.  PoUtically  opposed  to 
the  Social  Democrats,  they  have  thereby  an  un- 
avowed  connection  with  the  Center  (Roman 
Catholic),  but  confine  themselves  mainly  to 
trade-union  efforts.  (See  Trade-Unions.)  An 
avowed  "Evangelical  Labor-Union"  connection 
has  (1905)  7 2, 000 members.  German  trade-union- 
ism is  a  somewhat  divided  movement,  tho  the 
tendency  at  present  is  toward  unitv  and  a  strong 
development.  The  oldest  national  union  is  that 
of  the  printers  and  type-founders  (1848);  re- 
formed 1867.  The  unions,  now  loosely  connected 
with  the  Social  Democrats  ("free  Gewerksckaf- 
ten") began  to  be  formed  about  1865,  independ- 
ently of  and  for  a  time  even  hostile 
m-^.  to  the  Social  Democrats.  They  grew 
^Ir~  veiy  slowly  till  1895,  but  after  that 
with  rapidity  and  increasingly,  tho 
vaguely  connected  with  the  Social 
Democrats.  As  the  Social  Democrats  become 
less  theoretical  and  more  practical  in  advocating 
immediate  measures,  these  tmions  tend  more  to 
coalesce  with  them,  tho  not  technically  committed 
to  any  party. 

In  1868  another  trade-union  movement  began, 
led  by  Drs.  Hirsch  (g.  v.)  and  Duncker  (q.  v.), 
founders  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  Reich- 
stag. The  Hirsch-Duncker  union  grew  rapidly; 
came  to  grief  over  an  unsuccessful  strike  of  the 
miners,  but  then  began  to  grow  steadily.  They 
are  formed  avowedly  on  the  English  model  and 
(since  1876)  exclude  Social  Democrats  from  their 
ranks.  Politicsdly  they  are  eclectic  and  support 
those  parties  which  most  favor  immediate  pro- 
gressive labor  measures.  In  1005  there  were 
3,158  Hirsch-Duncker  unions  with  111,887  mem- 
bers. The  total  trade-union  movement  of  Ger- 
many is  as  follows: 

Social  Democratic  unions....  9,515  with  1,373,539  memben 

Christian  trade- uziions 1,333    '*         x88,ioo  *' 

Hinch-Duncker  unions 1,158    "        117,097  " 

Independent  unions 811'"        144,601  " 

14.818  1,811,343 

>  Not  completely  listed. 

Quite  separate  for  the  most  part  from  either  the 
trade-union  or  the  Social  Democrat  movement  is 
the  German  cooperative  movement.  Be^nning 
with  the  Schulze-DeUtzsch  [q.  v.)  loan  associations 
in  1848,  and  the  Raiffeisen  (.q.v.)  cooperative 
banks,  which,  tho  begun  in  1849,  were  Uttle  known 
till  1874,  cooperation,  first  in  loan  associations 
and  more  recently  in  other  forms,  has  assumed 
large  proportions.     (See  Cooperation.) 

More  characteristic  of  Germany  is  the  aid  in 
various  forms  which  the  government  has  ex- 
tended to  the  labor  movement.  Of  the  impor- 
tant government  industrial  insurance  system  we 
have  already  spoken  (see  Industrial  Insur- 
ance for  details,  statistics,  etc.).     Beginning  in 
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1887  'with  sickness  insurance,  by  1904  60,000,000 
persons  (the  sick,  the  iniured  by  accident,  in- 
valids, and  their  relatives)  had  received  $1,000,- 
000,000  as  indemnity,  the  working  men  having 
raised  only  the  smaller  part  of  this  sum  in  the 
form  of  contributions,  and  receiving  an  indemnity 
which  was  by  $375,000,000  larger  than  what  they 
had  paid  in. 

Of  the  accumulated  amount  of  $375,000,000, 

nearly   $100,000,000  had  been   applied  to   the 

erection  of  working  men's  houses,  hospitals,  and 

sanitariums,  to  places  of  cure,  people's  baths, 

and  similar  institutions. 

A  considerable  industrial  legislative  code  has 

also  been  enacted  (see  Factory  Lbo- 

T^j^^      islation;    Digest   of   Section   Ger- 

^^"tT^      many),  stimulated  somewhat  by  the 

International  Go  vemmentLaborCon- 

ference,  which  met,  invited  by  the 

Kaiser,  in  Berlin,  March  15,  1890. 

Almost  as  important  are  the  action  of  the 
German   municipalities  on   municipal   housing, 

S awn-shops,  etc. ;  but  for  this,  see  especial  articles, 
[UNiciPAUTiES,  German;  Housing;  Pawn- 
shop. Characteristic  especially  of  this  action,  as 
of  all  of  German  State  proceedmgs,  is  the  cooper- 
ation of  voluntary  individual  action  with  State 
aid  and  under  State  supervision. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  important 
movement  for  public  employment  bureaus  in 
Germany.  Leipsic  early  began  a  municipal  em- 
ployment bureau,  and  Stuttgart  a  non-municipal 
but  public  (not  commercial)  bureau  as  early  as 
1865,  and  these  two  tj^pes  were  slowly  copied 
till  a  social  congress,  held  in  Berlin,  1893,  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  movement,  ana  to-day 
pttbUc  employment-  bureaus  exist  in  every  im- 
portant German  town,  a  number  of  them  being 
municipal.  In  Prussia  alone  there  were  236 
such  public  bureaus  in  1004,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  m  the  year  ending  March,  1904,  situations 
were  found  lor  600,000  persons  (for  the  empire). 
Almost  invariable  features  of  them  is  that  they 
are  controlled  by  boards  composed 
pjjl^  of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and 
SBudaTmant  employees,  a  consideration  regarded 
^J^J^J^  as  vital  to  their  success;  and  that 
if  not  municipal  are  tmder  strict 
mtmicipal  control.  (See  Public 
Employment  Bureaus.)  Connected  with  these 
practically  if  not  organically  is  the  German  sys- 
tem of  colonies  and  relief  stations  for  the  unem- 
ployed. The  German  Labor  Colonies  (see  Labor 
Colonies),  beginning  in  1881  with  Wilhelmsdorf, 
near  Bielefeld  (q.  v.),  started  by  Pastor  von  Bo- 
delschwingh  (q.  v.),  have  multiplied  till  there  are 
now  thirty-three  in  the  empire,  which  received 
in  1904  10,009  homeless  wanderers.  Their  per- 
manent effect  is  questioned  by  some — they  shel- 
ter an  admittedly  weak  body  of  men — but  they 
have  at  least  developed  some  into  efficiency,  and 
are  said  to  have  almost  relieved  Germany  of  the 
tramp  which  previously  infested  the  empire. 
(See  Unemployment.) 

Correlated  with  these  are  the  relief  stations 
(Verpflegungstaiionen)  and  the  home  shelters 
(Heniergen  zur  Heimath)  now  scattered  through- 
out the  empire.  The  relief  stations  are  stations  es- 
tabUshed  usually  by  the  public  authorities  where 
working  men  traveling  in  search  of  work  can 
apply  for  situations,  be  directed  where  to  go, 
and  provided  with  a  meal  or  lodmig  overnight 
in  exchange  for  a  little  work.  These  stations 
ar«  over  1,000  in  ntmiber,  within  walking  dis- 


tance of  each  other,  and  ooimected  by  telephone, 
80  that  a  workingman  can  traverse  the  whole 
empire  (or  large  portions  of  it)  and  hear  of  tiie 
possibilities  of  employment.     Each  man,  how- 
ever, who  applies  must  have  or  pur- 
jjjuj       chase  a  labor  passport  with  a  cer- 
8helt«n     t*ficate  of  past   employment,   civil 
papers,  etc.,  and  this  must  be  shown 
and  stamped  at  each  station  he  vis- 
its.    The  home  shelters    are    institutions  con- 
ducted by  private  philanthropy  and  usually  on  a 
religious  basis,  which  provide  unemployed  work- 
ing men  a.  longer  shelter  than  the  relief  stations, 
with  which,  however,  they  are  sometimes  com- 
bined.    The  first  home    shelter  was  instituted 
at  Bonn  in  1854,  and  grew  slowly  in  numbers, 
tho  recently  much  more  rapidly.     There  were 
reported   461    of    the   home    shelters    in    1905. 
The  center  of  this  movement  is  now  the  Herbergen 
zur  Heimath  at  Bielefeld.     Pastor  von  Bodiel- 
schwingh  has  united  the  movement  under  a  Ger- 
man  'Travelers'    Home   Society.     (See   Rb'libf 
Stations.) 

Important  evangelical  social  work  is  done  by 
the  Inner  Mission  commenced  by  Wichem  in  the 
Rauhe  Haus  at  Hamburg  in  1848,  and  devel- 
oped to-day  into  very  large  and  ramified  char- 
ities and  social  work.  (See  Inner  Mission.) 
For  the  numerous  German  charities  and  reli^ 
institutions,  conducted  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  private  philanthropy  under  State  con- 
trol, see  Pauperism  and  the  Relief  of.  This 
work  assumes  in  Germany  a  more  scientific  and 
combined  form  than  in  most  countries,  and  nu- 
merous national  societies  have  arisen  for  iJie 
study  and  prosecution  of  social  reform  work. 
(See  also  Social  Institutes;  Museums  of  Se- 
curity ;  Prostitution  ;  Tempekancb;  Woman's 
Movements.)  Among  the  more  important  na- 
tional social  reform  societies  are: 

Reich*- Vetnchenuutaamt,  Beriin  W.,  KAaigin  Aognsta  atr. 
35,  >6.     (State  Industrial  Insuntnoe  OtSce.) 

Centnlstelle  t&r  Arbeitei^Wohlfahrtaeinrichtiingeii,  Ber- 
lin S.  W.,  Dessauentr.  14  (Prof.  Dr.  Albrecfat).  (Industrial 
Betterment.) 

Bureau  f<ir  Sozialpolitik,  Berlin  W.,  Nollendoibtr.  ag.  30 
(Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Prancke). 

Institut  far  (>em«inwohl,  Fnnkfort-on-the-lCain,  Ketten- 
hofweg  3;. 

Sonales  Huaeum,  Munich. 

Sociales  Museum,  Prankfort-on-the-Main. 

Bergischer  Verein  flir  Gameinwohl,  Barmen. 

Ontnlveiein  fur  das  Wohl  der  arbeitendan  Klaasen. 
Sekretftr,  E.  Rudiger,  SchOneberg,  Stubenraudistr.  8.  (For 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.) 

Verein  for  SoiialpoUtik.  (Meets  every  two  years  for  im- 
portant conferences.) 

Internationales  Institut  fOr  Sotialbibliogiaphie,  Berlin  W.. 
JO,  Spichemstr.  it. 

Dentscher  Sparkaasen-Verband.    (Savinn.) 

Deutacher  verein  fOr  Affentliche  Gesundheitspflega. 
(Health  and  Hygiene.) 

Deutscher  Verein  gegen  den  Missbraucb  gelstiger  (3e- 
trilnke,  C%arlottenbuis,  Pasanenstr.  59.     (Temperance.) 

Verband  deutacher  Arbeitsnacbweise,  Berlin  C,  Caormann- 
str.  13.     (Labor  bureaus.) 

(Tharitasverband  fdr  das  kathoKsdi*  Deutschland  (1897). 
Freiburg  in  Breispiu  (GeistL  Rat  Dr.  Lorens  Werthmann). 
(Charitable  Association  of  the  (jerman  Catholics.) 

(>ntralausschuss  fOr  die  innere  Mission  der  deutsdieii 
wtOHgtlisclun  Kirch*.  Berlin  W.,  (Jenthinentr.  38.  ((^entml 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission.) 

Centralkomitee  der  deutschen  Vereine  vom  Roten  Kreua. 
Berlin  W.,  Wilhelmstr.  73.     (Red  Cross.) 

Gesamtverband  deutscher  Verpfiegungastationen,  B^tel 
bei  Bielefeld.     (Relief  stations.) 

Deutscher  Herbergs- Verein,  Bethel  by  Bielefeld  (Pastor 
MOrchen).     (Home  shelten.) 

Centralvorstand  deutscher  Arbeiterlcolonien  (CSeheimnit 
von  Messor.  Potsdam,  Lenn<str.  11).     (Labor  colonies.) 

Deutacher  Verein  fOr  Aimenflege  imd  Wohlthuigkeit  ( 1880). 

RirBRiHCEi:  SlaiisUsch*sJaMniekJ*r  das  D€iasck*  Rndt, 
Hanib¥AfiirdatD*tttf^Rnck,Das$kimnfliti*sD^tti. 
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jdkm  Rtidus,  by  A.  Andt  (1900);  Gtrmairf  and  A*  Gtr-  have  been  almost  constant,  and  since  1801  mainly 

Sff'&Jd,?.,^v1S«il!w*&^.iw  bysSLf  concerned  with   the  province   and   contents  of 

mii£'(i9ei):  Gmmn^OlWorU  Pomir).  by  WoK  von  sociology,  in  which  department  Professor  Gid- 

Sdiiabnuid  (190a):  Bitmank  md  Hu  FoumdatioH  of, A*  dings  has  come  to  be  an  acknowledged  leader. 

&i^^:^^L{blw*'iJ'lss,ii2»?^^ra ^  Hi«7if^» ^"%°S!?- ?T^  ^^^"^ "¥^ " 

mam  WorhuntmoH.  by  W.  H.  Dawfon  (1900);  Industrial  an  mdependent  Socialist  and  radical.     Author: 

Edmcalien  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Gsnnany,  by  U.  S.  "The  Theory  of  Socialization  " ;  "The  Elements 

Conral  Bteyer  (Special  Conmlar  Report.  x«m..  190s).  of  Sociology  " ;  "  Democracy  and  Empire  " ;  "  In- 

_ _ _,    „     „  ductive  Sociology."  i4<WrMj:  150  West  Seventy- 

GEBKAIT  KUHICIPALniES.  See  Municipai^  ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 
ITIBS,  German. 

^n.^..^...-^...^.^.,      r    -rr  ■     :,  ^              ,-  GEDE,  CHARLES:   French  political  economist; 

GERRYMAHDEROrG:    In  United  StatM  poh-  bom  at  Uzfis,  France,  1847.     From  1874-80  he 

tics,  an  arrangement  of  pohtical  divisions  m  dis-  ^^g  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Bordeaux   and 

regard  of  natural  boundaries,   as  indicated  by  since  1880  has  held  the  chair  of  political  economy 

geography  or  position,  so  as  to  jfive  one  party  an  at  Montpellier.     He  is  editor  of  the  Revue  d'i:co- 

unfair  pohtical  advantage.     It  is  done  sometunes  f^mtie  Politiqut.     His  chief  work  is  his  "  Princeps 

by  throwing   the  greatest   possible  number   of  d'Economie  Politique"  (i88j),  which  has  been 

hostile  voters  mto  a  district  which  IS  certam  to  translated    into    English.     He    is    even    better 

be  hostile,  sometimes  by  adding  to  a  district  known  by  his  valuable  reviews  and  magazine  ar- 

where  parties  are  equMy  divided  some  ptece  m  tides  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  against 

which  the  majority  of  friendly  voters  is  sufficient  the  classic  French  economists,  and  also  for  his 

**',il"^  *^®  ?*^**,    .      ,   ,          T^„    .  a       ,-.  active  interest  in  the  French  Protestant  move- 

The  word  is  derived  from  Elbndge  Gerry,  a  ment  toward  Christian  Socialism, 
leading  Democratic  politician  in  Massachusetts 

(a  member  of  the  Constitutional  ConventiMi  of  GIFFEH,  SIR  ROBERT:  British  statistician; 
i7^l\^^,^  '?"  elected  Vice-President  of  the  ton,  ^t  Lanark,  Scotland,  1837;  educated  at 
y.  S.),  who,  when  Massachusetts  was  being  re-  Glasgow  University  (LL.D.,  1884).  He  was  suc- 
distncted,  contrived  a  scheme  which  gave  one  of  ccssively  engaged  as  a  soUcitor's  clerk  and  as  a 
the  districts  a  shape  like  that  of  a  hzard.  An  art-  journalist,  being  connected  in  an  editorial  capac- 
ist,  seemg  a  map  of  the  district  m  an  editor  s  Jty  with  the  Globe  and  with  the  Economist. 
office,  rcmwlced.  Why,  this  looks  hke  a  sala-  jt^om  1870  to  1876  he  edited  the  trade  and  finance 
°^i^^-  J-  ^y  lather  a  Gerrymander,  re-  articles  for  the  Daily  News,  and  in  the  latter  year 
phed  the  editor;  and  the  name  remamed.  ^as  appointed  chief  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
.^^  ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     In  1882  he  was  ap- 

GHERT,  WILLIAM  JAMES:  American  author  pointed  controller-general  of  the  departments  of 

and   Socialist;   bom   at   Frankfort,   Ind.,   1866;  commerce,  labor,  and  statistics,  retaining  this 

educated  in  the  public  schools.     Learning  the  office  till  1897.     From  i88a  to  1884  he  was  presi- 

printer's  trade,  he  worked  as  a  compositor  in  dent  of  the  Statistical  Society.     He  has  written: 

various  parts  of  the  country,  and  later  as  a  re-  "The   Progress  of  the  Working  Classes  in   the 

porter  and  editor  on  several  New  York  City  peri-  Last  Half-Century,"  1884 ;  "The  Growth  of  Cap- 

odicals.     He  has  contributed  to  many  papers  and  ital,"  1890;  "Economic  Inquiries  and  Studies," 

magazines,    particularly    The   Itidependenh     He  190^^  etc.     Address:    Haywards  Heath,  Sussex, 

was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Social  Reform  Club  England. 
of  New  York  (1894).     An  independent  Socialist 

from  1893  to  1904,  when  he  jomed  the  Socialist  GIFTS  AKD  BEQUESTS:  The  year  1906  was 

Party.     Since  1906,  secretary  of  Rand  School  of  remarkable  owing  to  large  gifts  to  public  institu- 

Social  Science.    He  has  written:  "Our  Benevo-  tions  by  private  individuak  both  m  the  United 

lent  Feudalism,"  looa;  "Mass  and  Class,"  1904.  States   and   in    Great    Britain.      According   to 

Address:  a 60  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York  records  kept  and  published  by  various  papers. 

City.  particularly  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  The  World 

...^^._>..   _._^_  —«_-.>„    ^    .             ,  Almatiac,  the  benefactions  of  1906  in  the  U.  S., 

GIDDIHGS,  FRAKKUH  HEITRY:  Professor  of  no»   including    small    donations,    amounted    to 

aodology;  bom  at  Sherman,  Conn.,  1855.     After  $106,338,063,  and  according  to  Whttaker's  Al- 

preparatory  studies  at  Great  Barrington  he  en-  tnanach  in  Great   Britain  to  ;£4,486,44o.     The 

tered  Union  College  in  1873,  received  the  degrees  record  from  1901-6  in  the  U.  S.  is: 
A.B.   and  A.M.     Entering  journalism,   he  was 

connected  with  the  Daily  union  and  Republican  Bbqubsts  aho  Gins  for 

of  Springfield,  Mass.     In  1 88<  he  made  an  in-  1893-1900 t33o,ooo.ooo 

vestisation  of  cooperation  and  profit-sharing  for  1901 107.000,000 

the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  results  J9J» 7?"S22'S2S 

being  published  in  its  seventh  annual  report.  1^4.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     ssloooiooo 

In  1888  was  appointed  resident  lecturer  and  in  190s '2i'*'S'12* 

1891   associate  professor  of  political  science  at  '»** 106.338.063 

Bryn  Mawr  College.     In  1891,  without  leaving  Total  1901-6 ts76.9>4.485 

Bryn  Mawr,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  sociol-  Toui  1893-1906 906,994,485 

ogy  in  the  School  of  Pohtical  Sciences  at  Colum-  t_  /-, ^  n  ■*»•_. 

huL  University,  and  in  1894  professor  of  sociol-  ^°  *'****  ""t**'*- 

ogy   in   that   university,   leaving   Bryn   Mawr.  '9°' ^i.9a6,8so 

Professor  Giddings  has  been  chairman  of  the  ilos!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!!!!! !!!!!!!!!    i!s77|j4o 

Publication  Committee  of  the  American   Eco-  1904.. ■' .' i.'376,'75o 

nomic   Association,    and   vice-president   of   the  !»?| v-^    I'^ti'"" 

American  Academy  of  Pohtical  and  Social  Sci-  *°^ .jiyiiizeci'ijy'  vJ'Cr  .'*    '**° 

ence.     His  oontxibations  to  economic  journals  TMal  1901 is,54.^3o 
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GILD  OF  ST.  MATTHSW,  THE:  A  Christian 
Socialist  society  founded  in  1877  by  some  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Bethnal  Green  who  had 
come  tmder  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Stewart  D. 
Headlam,  curate  of  the  parish  church.  It  was 
the  outcome  of  the  belief  that  the  atheistic  secu- 
larism of  Mr.  Bfadlaugh  and  the  Hall  of  Science 
was  the  result  of  the  secular  work  of  Christ  and 
His  Church  having  been  neglected  by  churchmen. 
When  Mr.  Headlam  had  to  leave  Bethnal  Green, 
the  gi\6,  with  Mr.  Fred.  Verender  as  its  secretary, 
extended  its  work  and  sent  lecturers  far  and  wide 
to  secular  halls,  working  men's  clubs,  etc.  Be- 
sides the  warden  and  secretary,  Mr.  Shuttleworth, 
Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Carson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Morris,  Mr. 
Dearmer,  Mr.  Moll,  and  Mr.  Merson  were  priests 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  gild  work. 

The  gild's  studjr  of  social  ana  political  questions 
has  made  it  a  society  of  Socialists,  saccrdotalists, 
and  sacramentalists.  It  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reception  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  principles,  with  which  in  England  the 
name  of  Mr.  Verender  will  always  be  connected. 
The  Church  Reformer  was  for  ten  years  its  organ, 
and  the  future  church  historian  will  find  the  col- 
umns of  this  publication  replete  with  valuable  in- 
formation. The  gild  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
Christian  Socialist  movement  begun  bpr  Maurice 
and  Kingsley  having  spread  and  fructified  among 
"  High  Churchmen '  ,  it  has  always  been  a  smaU 
body — generally  about  100  priests  and  about  150 
laymen.  Besides  its  general  socialistic  propa- 
ganda, and  its  insistence  on  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  mass  restored  to  its  proper  unique 
place  m  the  Church  worship,  it  has  worked  for 
the  abolition  of  the  patron  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parish  m  his  place;  for  the  State 
confining  its  educational  function  to  secular 
schooling,  and  has  strongly  opposed  municipal 
Puritanism.  During  the  Easter  of  1906  it  or- 
ganized a  clerical  address  of  congratulation  to 
the  thirty  Labor  members  of  Parliament.  It  also 
in  that  year  undertook  the  circulation  of  a  dozen 
little  books  of  the  Faith  and  Freedom  Press  de- 
signed to  save  the  clergy,  Sunday-school  teachers, 
and  others  from  spreading  crude  and  false  notions 
of  the  Christian  faith  which  are  the  notions  which 
skeptics  so  easily  attack. 

"rhe  chief  work  of  the  gild  is  now  done  by  the 
members  in  their  various  parishes,  and  by  the 
circulation  of  literature.  The  books  on  which  they 
specially  rely  for  this  work  are:  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Hancock's  Pulpit  and  the  Press,"  "The  Ban&er 
of  Christ  in  the  Hands  of  the  Socialists,"  and 
"God  as  Our  Schoolmaster  is  Always  in  All 
Schools";  the  Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam's  "Laws 
of  Eternal  Life,"  being  lessons  on  the  church  cate- 
chism, "The  Meaning  of  the  Mass,"  "Secular 
Schools,"  "Priestcraft  and  Progress,"  "Mimic- 
ipal  Puritanism,"  and  "Christian  Socialism"; 
Rev.  Conrad  Noel's  "Day  of  the  Sim."  Also  Mr. 
G.  Shea's  "What  It  Is  and  Who  Should  Join  It," 
"The  Church  and  the  Polling  Booth,"  "Dis- 
orders in  the  Church"  (maintaining  that  they  are 
social  and  industrial,  not  ritual) ,  and  many  other 
leaflets.  These  can  all  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Fred.  Verender,  376  Strand,  London,  W.  C, 
England.  Stewart  D.  Hbadlam. 

GILDS:  The  various  trade-  and  labor-unions, 
as  well  as  friendly  societies,  etc.,  are  treated  in 
separate  articles.  Under  this  head  are  considered 
onlv  the  ancient  labor-tinions  and  the  medieval 
gilds. 


I.  Ancient  Labor-Un&Mis 


That  labor-unions  have  existed  all  thitnigli  his- 
tory has  long  been  known,  but  only  recently 
have  they  b^n  carefully  studi^.  Particularly 
has  Mr.  C.  Osborne  Ward  investigated  the  sulJ- 
Ject,  and  ius  "The  Ancient  Lowly,"  altho  he 
reaches  conclusions  by  no  means  acc«}ted  by 
all  scholars,  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  mfomoa- 
tion.  According  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  gild  grew 
from  the  family.  When. the  paterfamilias  died 
the  oldest  son  usually  took  his  place;  but  some 
of  the  younger  sons,  being  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  head  of  the  family,  would  rebel  at  this.  Out 
of  this  division,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  came 
classes — ^the  aristocrats,  or  heads  of  families,  and 
the  dispossest  freemen  who  were  not  slaves. 
These  developed  the  artizan  classes  and,  when 
these  united,  the  first  labor-unions.  These 
unions  were  connected  with  a  religious  cult.  As 
the  aristocrats  worshiped  the  shades  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  made  that  worship  the  center  of  the 
family,  so  the  labor-unions  fotmd  their  patron 
gods. 

The  date  of  the  earliest  labor  organixation  cannot  be  fixt; 
but  it  must  have  been  very  early.     As  early  as  1 180  B.C.,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch's  "Theseus,    one  Menestheus rose  against 
the  aristocrats  at  Athens  to  demand  for  the 

j>eople  the  tight  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleu- 

Hlstny  «nian  mysteries.  There  must  have  been  at 
least  some  understanding  between  working 
men  at  this  time,  and  one  of  their  first  griev- 
ances was  that  they  were  excluded  ftom  the  aristocratic 
religious  rites,  the  aristocrats  teaching  that  working  men  had 
no  souls.  A  fragment  from  the  age  of  Solon  shows  that  in 
his  time  ([about  600  b.c.)  trade-unions  were  common  (Gra- 
nier's  "Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvriiies,"  pp.  jSj-jS?).  The 
celebrated  Roman  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  specified  the 
manner  of  organization  of  working  men,  and  is  declared  by 
some  (paius's  "Digest";  Plutarch^  "Numa")  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  law  of  Solon;  and  the  law  of  Solon  is  said 
to  be  a  paraphrase  of  the  still  more  ancient  law  of  Atnasis, 


to  have  been  the  architect  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.' 
brought  with  him  from  Tyre  j,»oo  foremen  and  40,000  free 
artificers — not  a  large  number,  when  it  took  the  immortal 
Phideas,  Callicrates,  the  chief  architect  Ictinus,  and  probaUy 
50,000  unionist  craftsmen  ten  years  to  de^gn  and  complete 
the  Parthenon — the  perfection  of  architectu^  art. 

By  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilitas  we  find  tuiions  fully  de- 
veloped and  recognized  by  law.  (See  Plutarch's  "Numa.") 
Mommsen  ("De  CoU.  and  Sodal  Rom.."  p.  78)  says:  ""Tbe 
relics  of  innumerable  communal  associations  of  ancient  times 
are  seen  scattered  all  through  Italy,  as  found  among  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Italian  towns."  Down  to  B.C.  58  of  the  times 
of  the  emperors,  the  right  of  working  men  in  Rome  to  organize 
was  unabridged.  Numa  divided  the  unions  into  eight  great 
classes,  a  clear  witness  to  their  number. 

Later,  the  unions  became  innumerable.  Ward  describes  a 
great  number  both  Greek  and  Roman.  The  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  is  mainly  from  inscriptions,  tablets,  col- 
umns,  and  mutilated  manuscripts.  Most  of  the  historians 
were  too  aristocratic  to  notice  labor  organizations,  and,  ac* 
cording  to  Ward,  the  references  they  did  make  to  uprisings  of 
slaves  and  laborers  were  mutilated  by  aristocrats. 

The  eariy  Greek  unions  were  called  (htosolat  (or  disciples 
of  mutual  love),  sussiloi  (or  those  who  eat  at  a  common  taUe), 
omoia^hoi   (or  burial   societies).     According  to  Ward,   the 
hftarot  and  helam  were  male  and  female  associates  of  labor 
societies,  and  only  later  was  the  latter  term  used  for  prosti- 
tutes, because  laborers  were  despised.     Ward  mentions  espe- 
cially the  Greek  thiasoi  and  eranoi  as  general  names  for  Greek 
gilds.     Of  the  Roman  organizations  we  have  fuller  informa- 
tion.   The  Fabri  namlium,  or  ship  cerpenten 
and  boat-makers  of  the  Tiber;  the  coUttiix' 
AMUi        vascularuirum  (metal  vessel  makers);  the  col- 
legium pistorum   (millen);  the  cotUgium  in- 
cendarium  (firemen);  the eolUgiumvinari&mm 
(wine  dealers);  even  the  coUtgium  lupanarionm  (brothel 
keepers);  the  colUgitof  bisellariorMm  (makers  of  chairs  for  the 
gods);  the  colUgium  CftHonariomm  (ragpickeis  or  junkmen); 
the  coUtgium  soUarium  baxiarum  (shoemakers);  the  fuSonum 
sodalicum  (fullers);  the  corpus  n*m*siaconim  (fortune-tellen); 
the  colUgiumamariorum {g\a.iititors);  the  communionis  mim- 
irum  (actors);  the  colUgium  castrinsiariontm  (sutlers);  the 
eoUegium  vinatorum    (pUnters):    the  coUtgit""  farrarionm 
(mowen),  and  a  long  list  of  others  too  namenxu  to  mea- 
tioo,  e 
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These  colUgta  seem  to  have  been  scattered  all 
over  the  Romaii  Empire,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Greek 
islands,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Mr.  Ward  says  they  were  established  in 
England  by  the  Romans,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
m^eval  gilds,  especially  in  Kent,  whence  "the 
men  of  Kent"  brought  the  Labor  movement  to 
America. 

All  these  unions  were  more  or  less  combmations 
of  religious  societies,  burial  societies,  convivial 
societies,  and  friendly  societies,  with  dues  and 
benefits.  Each  organization  took  some  patron  god 
and  celebrated  his  worship.  They  had  banners 
and  processions  and  days  of  worship.  This  was 
partly  to  cover  their  meeting  for  other  purposes. 
They  had  occasional  or  regular  convivial  meetings, 
and  suppers  in  common,  and  their  dues  were  some- 
times amply  exacted  to  meet  the  expense  of  these. 
Almost  invariably  they  were  burial  societies  with 
dues  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  burial,  of  which 
the  ancients  made  much.  Sometimes  they  were 
trade-unions  and  friendly  societies  in  the  modem 
sense.  They  had  fixt  prayers  and  a  ritual  for  the 
conduct  of  their  meetings.  Their  officers  were 
presiding  officers  (of  both  sexes),  a  "  president  of 
finance,  a  stewardess  or  housewife,  a  manager 
or  trustee,  a  recording  secretary  or  scribe,  lawyers 
to  defend  the  members,  priests  to  conduct  the  re- 
ligious rites. 

Some  of  the  inacriptlona  »ve  the  beat  pictura  of  their  <a^ 
SBcization.  One  wntten  in  plain  Attic  Greek  (tz»nai»ted  in 
tbe  Rmu  ArckMogiQus)  reads:  "  Because  of  rulable  and 
just  administration  of  the  common  fund  of  money  of  the  com- 
zniznity  of  tramstai,  and  having  ever  conducted  mmaelf  with 
kimlneas  and  with  honesty;  and  because  he  has  righteously 
hmbanded  tbe  ftmds  successively  paid  by  the  rraMMlai  them^ 
(elves  as  well  as  the  annual  subscnption,  according  to  the  law 
of  tbe  tranas,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  everything  else 
he  still  continues  to  show  integrity  to  the  oath 
which  he  swore  to  the  tranistai,  therefore  hail 
AlwanI  Alcmeon.  The  community  of  the  tranistai 
wiuui-  „:oig<5  to  praise  Alcmeon,  son  <rf  Tbon,  a 
latlOll  stranger  wbo  has  been  nataraliaed — their 
presidient  of  finance — and  do  crown  him  with  a 
chaplet  of  foliage  because  of  his  faithfulness 
and  good-will  to  thinn.  They  are,  moreover,^  rejoiced,  and 
Diaise  the  trustees,  and  also  the  priests  (cbapUiins)  of  Jupter 
tbe  Savior,  and  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Savior  of  the  Gods. 
And  they  crown  each  of  them  with  the  wreath  of  honor  be- 
cause of  their  virtue,  and  their  Bvely  interest  in  the  commu- 
nity of  the  eranistai. '  .    ^  .^  ^    .. 

The  stone  is  broken  and  the  date  is  gone,  but  it  seems  to  be 
of  the  Aristotelian  period.  . 

That  these  unions  were  very  much  like  modern  tmoe-iuuons, 
and  even  in  advance  of  many  present  unions,  is  *een  by  the 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  Pompeii,  showing  that 
they  endeavored  to  iniiuenco  politics,  and  that  they  honored 
women  (Ward's  translation) :  ,     ,,  .  .     ^ 

I  '"nie  members  of  the  Fishermen's  Union  nominate 
PooetfusRufus  for  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

iT-Tbe  International  Gold  Workers'  AsspcuiUon  of  the 
City  of  Pom,peii  demand  for  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  Cuspis  Pansa." 

X  "  Vema,  the  home-bom,  with  her  pupils  in  all  naht,  put 
Un.  Capdla  to  tbe  front  for  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Magis- 
tntea." 

To  these  unions  Ward  ascribes  great  influence 
in  ancient  times.  Socrates,  he  says,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  them;  and  his  last  words  as  he  lay  dying 
was  to  remind  his  disciples  that  they  (the  thtaso- 
tai  or  brethren)  owed  their  cook  for  a  chicken  on 
which  they  had  banqueted.  Southern  Italyhad 
a  great  many  of  these  tinions,  and  here  Plato 
found  a  system  of  communisms  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Pythagoras.  Jesus  Christ,  Ward 
believes  to  have  belonged  to  such  a  union,  and 
to  simply  have  proclaimed  successfully  to  the 
world  the  brotherhood  and  equality  which  the 
onions  had  long  preached  and  striven  for  in  pri- 
vate. The  early  Christian  churches,  he  says, 
were  first  developed  where  these  unions  were 
Strong,  as  at  Pergamus,  Laodicea,  Ephesus,  and 


Hierapolis  ("the  seven  churches"),  Antioch, 
Rhodes,  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  unions 
doubtless  became  corrupt;  their  feasts  became 
feasts  of  revelry  and  dissipation ;  but  originally, 
according  to  Ward,  the  Bacchic  festivities,  the 
Bacchanalia  and  Saturnalia,  were  not  licentious. 

These  unions  were  almost  exclusively  of  free 
working  men,  tho  occasionally  slaves  were  ad- 
mitted. But  the  condition  of  the  slaves  was 
terrible  in  the  extreme.  At  Sparta,  Lycurgus 
instituted  a  communism,  but  it 
rested  on  slavery  of  the  helots.  There 
were  common  tables,  but  they  were 
waited  upon  by  nearly  naked  slaves. 
The  slaves  were  State  slaves,  and  were  flogged 
once  a  day.  The  yoimg  ephori  were  taught  to 
hunt  for  the  helots  and  lall  them  as  they  toiled  in 
the  fields,  in  order  to  keep  the  helot  class  in  sub- 
jection. Two  thousand  helots  are  known  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  fields  at  one  time.  At  Athens 
slaves  worked  the  State  mines  at  Laurium  and 
elsewhere,  both  sexes  working  naked  in  the  mines  • 
tmder  the  lash,  and  loaded  with  chains.  In 
Rome  they  were  made  to  fight  each  other  and 
wild  beasts  in  the  arena.  In  Sicily  they  were 
housed  in  dungeons,  compelled  to  work  naked  in 
the  fields,  beaten,  tortured,  crucified.  Hence 
arose  great  slave  strikes. 

The  earliest  slave  strike  in  Greece  was  probably  a  riang  at 
the  Spartan  helots,  which  was  put  down  tn  cold  blood  in  tbe 
timeof  Agisl.  (about  1055  B.C.).  During  the  Peloponncsian 
wars  there  was  a  snat  strike  of  tne  30,000 
Athenian  slaves  at  Sunium,  who  went  over  in 
■i»Yt  *  t>°dy  to  the  enemy,  Sparta  (413  B.C.).  An- 
•njjLulla  other  strike  seems  to  have  occurred  at  the 
JMfWia  same  place,  b.c.  133,  when  1,000  slave  miners 
killed  tlwir  overseers  and  rushed  into  the  town 
and  temple  for  security,  but  were  finally  over- 
powered. Accon^ng  to  Livy  ("Annales,"  lib.  iv.,  ^5),  the 
slaves  rose  in  Rome  407  B.C.,  and  tried  to  fire  the  city,  but 
were  betrayed  and  the  ringleaders  crucified.  B.C.  194,  the 
slaves  rase  in  Latium  and  gained  the  city,  but  were  again 
betrayed  to  forces  marching  from  Rome,  and  some  a, 000  were 
slaughtered  (Livy,  xxsdi.,  "Epitomy").  B.C.  196,  a  great 
strike  seems  to  have'  taken  place  in  Btruria,  and  another  in 
Apulia,  B.C.  185-184  (Livy,  xxxix.).  In  the  island  of  Chios 
the  ^ves  rose  at  an  uncertain  date,  and,  under  Drimakoa. 
a  soothsayer,  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  maintained 
independence  there  under  their  slave  king.  But  finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  the  Chiots  offering  a  great  reward  for 
Drimakoe's  head,  the  old  man  called  a  boy  friend  to  him  and 
had  him  cut  oS  his  head  to  get  the  reward,  which  the  youth 
did.  a  temple  afterward  being  built  to  Drimakos.  In  Sicily, 
under  Eunus.  143-133  B.C.,  the  slaves  rose  and  conquered 
their  masters  and  chose  Eunus  king,  and  finally  had  a  force  of 
soo.ooe  men,  defeating  army  after  army  sent  against  them 
from  Rome  during  a  period  of  six  years.  In  Pergamus,  in 
Asia  Minor  (B.C.  130),  King  Attains  willed  his  empire  to 
Rome;  but  Aristonicus,  a  natural  brother,  roused  the  slaves, 
and  offered  them  their  freedom  if  they  would  support  him. 
He,  with  his  eranoi,  defied  Rome  and  defeated  her  consular 
armies,  till  finally  overthrown  by  M.  Paperna  (B.C.  104). 
Another  great  slave  rising  took  place  in  Sicily  under  Atlie- 
nion.  who  united  with  the  free  workmen  and  defeated  Rome 
in  six  great  battles.  The  rising  of  the  gladiators  under  Spar- 
tacus  is  better  known.  Spartacus  at  Capua  plotted  his  escape 
with  aoo  gladiators,  74  B.C.  Gaining  weapons,  they  attracted 
slaves  and  working  men  to  them  till  they  had  ultimately  an 
army  of  300,000  men.  He  defeated  army  after  army  of  the 
Romans  by  shrewd  tactics  and  desperate  valor,  but  finally 
was  conquered  by  Crassus,  Spartacus  himself  perishing  in  the 
battle;  00,000  workmen  fell  in  the  battle,  and  6,000  were 
crucified  by  the  Romans  along  tbe  road  from  C^pua  to  Rome. 

n.  Medieval  Gilds 

The  medieval  gild  in  one  sense  doubtless 
sprang  from  the  ancient  labor-imions,  but  in  an 
important  sense  it  did  not.  Medieval  life  sprang 
from  (Sermanic  life,  adapted  to  and  molded  by 
the  Roman  civilization  it  overran.  Wherever 
the  Germanic  tribes  went,  in  (Jermany,  England, 
France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  they  found  labor-unions, 
and,  as  it  were,  inherited  them.  Yet  is  the  medi- 
eval gild  essentially  German  and  not  Roman, 
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The  Roman  gilds  were  mainly  of  slaves  or  of  the 
despised.  The  medieval  nlds  were  composed 
essentially  of  freemen.  Tney  were  not  smiply 
trade-unions. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  mediaval  gilds  tpnrai  from  the 
eariy  common  banquets  of  the  Gothic  tribes.     Tbey  more 
probably  sprang  from  a  variety  of  causes.     The  name  "  gild  " 
b  probably  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tyU*n  or  (udaH, 
"to  pay,"  since  a  distinctive  feature  of  all  the 
gilds  was  the  comxnon  contribution  or  assess- 
OrigU        ment.     The  word  at  first  seems  to  have  been 
used  for  any  association  for  any  purpose  that 
had  contributions  to  a  common  fund.     "  The 
eariy  gilds,"  says  Prxifessar  Seligman,  "had  no  connection 
with  trade  or  industry."     They  were  lusely  social,  often  pro- 
tective, sometimes  political,  aJmost  always  with  a  religious, 
spirit.     Says  Gierke   ("Deutschea    Genoasenschafts-Rccht," 
p.  927);       The  old  Germanic  gild  embraced  the  whole  man 
and  was  intended  to  satisfy  all  human  purposes ;  it  was  a  union 
such  as  exists  to-day  only  in  our  towns  or  states;  it  answered 
at  the  same  time  religioua,  monU,  social,  economical,  and  po- 
litical purposes." 

An  unportant  variety  of  these  gilds  were  the  frith,  or  ptace 
gilds,  sworn  communities  for  the  protection  of  right  ana  the 
preservation  of  liberty.  Uany  silos  were  formed  by  and  often 
composed  of  the  clergy.  A  still  larger  class  were  purely  social 
and  charitable.  There  were  said  to  have  been  as  many  as  909 
gilds  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  alone.  Contributions  to  the 
common  treasury,  masses  for  the  living,  and  funeral  rites  for 
the  deceased  brethren,  observance  of  a  mutual  charity,  and 
the  bathing,  feeding,  and  clothing  of  100  poor  men,  are  among 
the  obligations  of  most  of  the  gilds  whose  members  promised 
to  conduct  themselves  as  righteously  as  passible,  and  be  of 
"one  heart  and  of  one  soul.' 

These  gilds,  of  one  kind  or  another,  extended 
all  over  Germanic  Europe  and  endured  in  most 
countries  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  in 
a  few  instances  to  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
England,  Henry  VI 11.  sequestered  the  property 
of  the  religious  gilds.  In  Denmark  and  North 
Germany  their  property  was  devoted  to  the 
public  service.  The  most  important,  however,  of 
aU  medieval  S^ds  were  the  gilds-merchant  and  the 
craft  gilds.  The  former  came  first  and  grew  to 
great  power,  becoming  often  the  real  municipal 
corporation  of  the  towns.  Gradually,  however, 
the  craft  gilds  gained  upon  them,  and  finally  re- 
placed  them. 

m.  oads-MercIuut 

The  gilds-merchant  in  all  European  countries 
seem  to  have  been  developed  about  the  same 
time.  In  England,  they  are  mentioned  first  in 
"Doomsday  Book,"  both  knighton-gild  and  gild- 
merchant  existing  at  Nottingham.  Lincoln  is 
said  to  have  had  one  during  the  Danish  suprem- 
acy, and  soon  after  Doomsday  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  town  charters.  The  drapers'  com- 
pany of  Hamburg  dates  from  11 53, 
and  that  of  the  shoemakers  of  Mag- 
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debuig  from  1157.     Similar  associa- 


tions existed  in  Milan  about  the  same 
time.  They  were  common  in  Prance 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  By  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  they  were  general  throughout 
Etirope.  The  Hanseatic  League,  which  was  prac- 
tically a  league  of  North  German  gilds-merchant, 
and  which  came  to  have  such  power,  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  centuiy.  Their  charters  were  es- 
sentially monopoly  hcenses  to  sell.  With  the 
license  also  went  certain  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions. Sajrs  Professor  Seligman,  from  whose 
"Two  Chapters  on  the  Medieval  Gilds  of  Eng- 
land" we  derive  much  information: 

"  It  was  essential  for  the  merchant  trsvelinfi  from  town  to 
town,  or  even  trading  within  the  bargh,  to  be  need  from  these 
burdens,  and  we  Bnd  accordingly  immtmities  of  this  kind  in 
almost  every  case.  .  .  . 

"  Another  privUeae  that  is  often  mentioned  is  the  hama. 
What  tUs  was  is  not  very  clear.  The  magnificence  of  the 
Hameatie  League  and  its  branches  in  medieval  England  an 


well  known,  and  the  Steelyard  of  the  hanse-merchants  or 
Easteilings,  who  were  already  protected  by  iEthelstan,  be- 
came a  renowned  institution  of  Xondon.  .  .  .  But  the  term 
is  much  older,  and  occurs  frequently  in  the  English  charters, 
probably  at  first  having  reference  to  the  mvueges  of  mer- 
chants when  away  from  home.  For  the  English  had  their 
gilds  in  foreign  ports  also.  Its  meaning,  hoirever,  soon  b»- 
came  equivalent  to  gild,  or  the  rights  of  a  gild,  and  in  this  gen- 
eric signification  it  is  used  all  through  the  later  documents. 
The  'banae  of  the  gild'  thus  became  a  odlective  name,  which 
included  all  the  usual  attributes  of  a  trading  corporation." 

The  constitution  of  the  gilds  shows  their  chioacter.  Selic- 
man  tells  us  that  "at  the  head  stood  the  idderman  or  master, 
who  probably  paid  something  for  his  position,  and  at  his  side 
were  the  watxlens  or  stewards,  and  occasionally  other  ofificets, 
such  as  seneschals,  ushers,  clerks,  deans,  and  chaplains. 
Membership  was  obtained  by  heredity,  purchase,  or  gift,  and 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  seats  of  the  associates,  which 
probably  referred  to  their  position  at  the  feasts 

or  the  arrangement  of  the  bootha  in  fair^time. 

OMUntntim  The  alienation  of  the  seats,  whether  by  sale  or 
gift,  was  forbidden,  and  while  the  sons  and 
sometimes  the  nephews  and  daughters  of  mem- 
bers were  admitted  free  of  all  charges,  others  were  oUised  to 
pay  an  entrance  fee  and  produce  two  sureties.  In  the  oath 
that  was  administered  on  initiation,  the  new  member  pledced 
himself  to  conform  to  the  ordinances,  to  be  subject  to  toe  same 
burdens  as  his  fellows,  to  inform  the  officials  and  inhabitants 
if  he  discovered  any  merchant  in  town  who  was  not  a  member, 
and  to  obey  the  command  of  the  mayor  as  well  as  to  maintain 
the  good  usages  of  the  dty.  Peace  and  good-will  between 
the  members  were  enjoined;  provisions  of  a  charitable  charac- 
ter, such  as  alms  to  the  impoverished  and  visits  to  the  im- 
prisoned, are  occasionally  found^  the  moming  speeches  and 
periodical  banquets  were  not  omitted,  and  the  members  wem 
admonished  not  to  forget  to  drink  their  gild-merchant,  on 
which  festive  occasions  the  officers  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  collect  the  taxes." 

The  gild-merchant  was  then  at  the  outset  a 
mere  company  of  traders ;  but  the  term  merchant, 
which  by  no  means  conveyed  the  same  ideas  as  at 
present,  included  not  only  those  that  carried  on 
foreign  commerce,  but  petty  traders  of  all  kinds, 
even  artizans.  The  gild,  however,  in  course  of 
time  lost  its  character  as  a  purely  private  society, 
and  became  closely  connected  with  the  municipal 
organization,  altho  never  identical  with  it.  When 
the  towns  and  boroughs  obtained  charters,  they 
took  care  to  have  it  included  that  the  men  of 
the  place  should  also  have  their  gild-merchant. 
"Gild  law"  often  became  the  law  of  the  town. 
But  in  England  and  the  north  of  Europe  the  gilds- 
merchant,  having  grown  rich  and  tyrannical, 
excluded  the  landless  men  of  the  handicrafts; 
these  then  uniting  among  themselves,  there  arose 
everywhere  by  the  side  of  the  gilds-merchant  the 
craft  gilds,  which  gained  the  upper  hand  on  the 
Continent  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  England 
these  companies  usuallv  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  old  town  or  merchant-gild;  until  at  length 
their  increasing  importance  caused  the  decay  of 
the  old  gilds,  and  tke  ad(n>tion  of  these  crafts  as 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  towns  (thirteenth 
to  fifteenth  century). 

In  the  great  cities  like  London  and  Florence 
the  gilds-merchant,  if  oivanized,  never  seem  to 
have  taken  deep  hold.  The  craft  gilds  seem  to 
have  been  early  organized. 

IV.  Craft  Gilds 

The  origin  of  these  craft  gilds  is  more  disputed 
than  that  of  the  gilds-merchant.     There  are  three 
main  views.     Brentano,  in  his  "Gilds  and  Trade- 
Unions,"  argues  that  they  were  associations  of 
craftsmen  to  protect  themselves  from  "  the  abuse 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  lords  of 
jljjjjj      the  town,  who  tried  to  reduce  the 
^^^      free  to  the  dependence  of  the  unfree." 
There  seems,  however,  little  to  sup- 
port this  view.     Dr.  Cunningham  ("History  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,"  vol.  i.,  p.  310)  says 
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they  were  "  called  into  being  not  out  of  antago- 
nism to  existing  authorities,  but  as  new  institu- 
tions, to  which  special  parts  of  their  own  duties 
■were  delegated  by  the  burgh  officers  or  the  local 
gild-merchant."  Professor  Ashley  ("Introduction 
to  Economic  History  and  Theory")  takes  the 
middle  ground  that  they  were  self-governing 
bodies  of  craftsmen,  more  or  less  under  municipal 
control.  They  are,  however,  in  no  case  to  be 
identified  with  modem  trade-unions,  and  tho 
Brentajio  and  Mr.  George  Howell  following  him 
have  held  that  modem  trade-unions  are  descended 
£roni  them,  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  this. 
The  prototype  of  the  modem  trade-union  is  to  be 
sought  rather  in  the  journeymen  associations 
that  sprang  up  later,  as  the  craft  gilds  grow 
aristocratic  and  wealthy.  The  craft  gilds  were 
rather  gilds  of  employers.  As  the  gilds-mer- 
chant were  monopohes  in  traffic,  so  the  craft 
gilds  were  monopolies  in  production. 

The  early  charters,  says  Professor  Seligman,  all 
contain  as  a  cardinal  point  the  provision  that 
no  one  should  venture  to  carry  on  tne  trade  either 
in  the  city  or  suburbs  unless  a  member. 

The  crafts  could  thus  not  be  initiated  without 
permission.  The  towns  often  assumed  the  right 
of  recognizing  the  formation  of  gilds,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise  of 
municipal  powers.  The  regulations  of  the  craft 
were  subiect  to  the  periodical  approval  of  the 
municipal  officers,  and  the  gilds  were  formed  and 
recognized  as  welcome  auxiliaries  to  the  means  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  market  laws.  Care,  in- 
deed, must  be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
voluntary character  of  the  unions,  for  the  early 
rights  of  the  craft  gilds  were  probably,  in  part  at 
least,  the  growth  of  self-assertion.  But,  above 
all,  the  onunances  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  gen- 
eral medieval  policy. 

Their  constitution  resembled  that  of  the  gilds- 
merchant.  The  unions  known  by  the  names  of 
mystery,  faculty,  trade,  fellowship,  or  (from  the 
fact  of  possessing  particular  cos- 
tumes) livery  company,  were  divided 
into  two  or  three  categories.  At  the 
side  of  the  alderman  or  master,  the 
chief  officer,  stood  four  or  six  wardens  or  searchers 
who  fxissest  the  general  authority  to  inspect  work 
and  rectify  abuses.  As  in  all  gilds,  the  social 
gatherings,  processions,  and  annual  feasts  played  a 
great  r61e,  and  we  find  here  and  there  provisions 
for  the  common  welfare,  assistance  to  the  needy, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain.  But  these 
few  ordinances  of  a  charitable  character  played 
an  exceedingly  insignificant  part  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  craft  gilds.  The  true  significance  of 
the  crafts  was  economic,  not  social. 

Membership  in  the  gild  in  the  period  of  their 
prosperity  depended  on  full  citizenship.  Non- 
citizens,  whether  aliens  or  simple  strangers,  en- 
joyed but  a  precarious  position.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  freeman  was  necessarily  relaxed  in  the 
case  of  women,  who  were  also  admitted  as  mem- 
bers, for  certain  occupations  were  ^most  ex- 
clusively conducted  by  them. 

But  participation  in  the  franchise  was  not 
enough.  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  trade  and  the  ability  to  produce  good 
work  were  in  all  cases  preliminary  requisites.  In 
fact,  the  main  provisions  of  the  craft,  the  very 
soul  of  its  constitution,  were  the  regulations  in- 
tended to  insure  the  excellence  of  the  products 
and  the  capacity  of  the  workman.  The  ordi- 
nances almost  invariably  commence  with  a  recital 


of  the  various  subterfuges  emplojred  by  knavish 
artificers  to  deceive  the  public. 

The  whole  character  of  the  craft  gild  is  seen  by 
these  regulations  to  be  due  to  the  compulsion  of 
the  city  authorities  rather  than  to  any  philan- 
thropic anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  trades.  Care- 
fully ascertained  rules  as  to  the  exact  proportion 
and  quality  of  the  raw  materials  were  prescribed 
with  great  minuteness;  the  mixing  of  good  and 
bad  wares  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  great- 
est care  was  exercised  m  the  selection  of  proper 
tools. 

Similar  considerations  led  to  the  prohibition 
of  night-work  or  sales  by  candle-light.  Said  an 
edict :  "The  spurriers  shall  not  work  after  curfew, 
'  by  reason  that  no  man  can  work  so  neatly  by 
night  as  by  day,'  and  especially  because  many 
persons  'compass  how  to  practise  deception  in 
their  work,'  and  introduce  false  and  cracked  iron 
for  tin  and  put  gilt  on  false  copper." 

It  was  imperative  on  the  craftsman  to  furnish 
an  adequate  guaranty  of  his  fitness  to  join  the 
gild  and  produce  good  work.  This  guaranty 
consisted  in  the  fact  of  a  previous  apprenticeship 
and  the  evidence  of  a  good  moral  ch^ttcter.  "The 
apprenticeship  continued  as  a  rule  for  seven  years, 
when,  in  Germany  at  least,  the  apprentice  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  travel  (Wanderjahre) 
and  study  his  craft  in  other  cities.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  expected  to  produce  some  master- 
piece to  show  his  skill,  ana  only  then  was  he  ad- 
mitted into  the  gild  of  his  trade. 

These  regulations  were  but  a  part  of  the  whole 
medieval  system.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  pe- 
riod of  customary,  not  of  competitive  prices,  and 
the  idea  of  permitting  agreements  to 
■^^       be  decided  by  the  'higgling  of  the 

m-gL—.  market"  was  an  impossibiUty,  be- 
"'""~"  cause  the  laws  of  the  market  were 
not  left  to  the  free  arbitrament  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  severance  of  occupa- 
tions was  imposed  upon  the  trades,  not  sponta- 
neously adopted  by  them,  and  the  medieval  stat- 
utes teem  with  provisions  of  this  nature,  as,  for 
instance,  that  shoemakers  shall  not  be  tanners, 
brewers  not  be  coopers,  cordwainers  not  be  cur- 
riers, butchers  not  oe  cooks,  drapers  not  be  "lit- 
sters,"  while  a  statute  of  1363  admonishes  all 
artificers  and  handicraft  people  to  use  only  one 
mystery  or  occupation. 

But  the  subordination  of  the  gilds  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  realm  constitutes  only  one  htSt  of 
the  explanation.  The  other  half  must  be  sought 
in  the  commanding  influence  of  the  towns  in  eco- 
nomic life.  All  powers  of  market  and  social 
police  were  from  the  first  massed  in  the  hands  of 
the  urban  authorities.  The  gilds  developed  and 
were  developed  by  this  life.  They  aidec^  too,  in 
art  and  religion. 

All  medieval  gilds,  as  has  been  said,  were  largely 
reUgious;  and  Gierke  says  in  his  "Deutsches  Ge- 
nossenschaf ts-Recht "  (p.  227):  "As  a  religious 
community,  as  a  union  for  worship,  which  prob- 
ably the  name  signifies,  every  gila  had  a  patron 
saint,  whose  name  it  bore,  and  by  whom  its 
members  swore,  and  an  altar  of  its  own,  which  it 
maintained.  The  erection  of  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, perpetual  masses,  and  similar  gifts  to 
the  Church,  the  giving  of  alms  and  the  assistance 
of  pilgrims,  the  maintenance  of  altar  lights,  and 
other  pious  acts  were  matters  of  the  union  and 
among  its  purposes." 

Says  Mr  J'.  Bleecker  Miller:  "That  was  a  time 
when  the  Cathedral  system  was  the  re%ious  or- 
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ganization  of  a  great  city,  with  its  centralized 
government  under  one  head,  its  chapter  of  priests 
who  attended  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  citv 
as  a  whole,  and  with  the  citizens  divided  accord- 
ii^  to  their  trades  and  professions  into  smaller 
r^gious  and  political  communities,  called  gilds." 

The  gilds  did  much  for  charity.  A  broUier  of 
the  craft  would  give  house  and  Uinds  to  better  the 
annual  feast,  which  the  craft  always  held;  or  he 
might  found  a  school,  a  hospital,  or  an  alms- 
house, and  after  defining  the  amount  of  his  bene- 
faction, would  leave  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the 
discretion  of  the  gild.  Or  he  would  make  the  gild 
the  trustees  of  the  fund,  from  which  the  mass 
priest  should  receive  his  stipend  for  spiritual 
offices,  the  residue  being  left  to  the  gild  as  re- 
muneration for  management.  Occasionally  the 
corporations  bargained  for  the  amount  of  the 
spiritual  service,  and  refused  to  agree  to  a  pro- 
posal which  might  be  too  costly  for  the  fund  to 
bear.  They  exacted  fees  for  apprenticeship,  for 
taking  up  freedom  by  inheritance  or  servitude, 
and  more  lately  for  admission  into  the  sild  by  pur- 
chase. Like  prudent  men,  who  rai^ht  oe  liable  to 
occasional  charges,  they  saved  and  mvested  these 
funds,  as  also  gifts  for  lending  without  usury  to 
poorer  citizens,  for  apprenticing  poor  boys  or 
girls,  or  for  marriM|e  portions,  or  for  widows  pen- 
sions, or  for  the  reflet  of  the  destitute  members  of 
the  craft,  the  first  and  the  most  enduring  duty  of 
the  gild.  The  gild  estates,  the  chest  of  the  com- 
pany, its  revenues  and  rents,  were,  like  the  en- 
dowments of  an  academical  college,  at  once  the 
support  of  the  fraternity  and  the  means  by  which 
the  discipline  of  the  order  or  craft  was  maintained. 

Of  their  life  Seligman  sajrs : 

But  there  was  no  monopoly  or  exaggerated  exdusiveness. 
Any  one  could  become  apprentice,  and  tne  number  was  limited 
only  by  the  ability  of  the  master  to  support  tbem  or  by  con- 
siderations of  a  police  nature.  The  ap(»entice  formed  a 
member  of  the  master's  family.  For  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  parent  and  child  were  made  applicable  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  all  responsibility  for  purchases  of  the  apprentices  as 
well  as  for  their  behavior  were  imposed  on  the  masters  by  dty 
ordinance.  I^om  one  of  the  indentures  that  have  been  pre- 
served we  can  obtain  a  clear  view  of  his  position.  The  ap- 
prentice is  to  keep  his  master's  secrets,  do  nim  no  injury,  nor 
commit  excessive  waste  of  his  goods.  He  is  not  to  frequent 
taverns,  commit  fornication  or  adultery  with  the  housemaids 
or  in  town,  nor  betroth  himself  without  his  master's  permis- 
non.  He  is  not  to  wear  certain  garments,  play  at  dice, 
checkers,  or  any  other  unlawful  game,  but  is  to  conduct  him- 
self soberly  and  piously  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  or  in 
default  to  serve  double  time.  The  master,  on  the  other  hand, 
agrees  to  find  him  in  all  necessaries,  food,  clothing,  bed,  and 
so  on,  for  four  years.  In  the  fifth  year  he  finds  hunseli,  but 
receives.  305,  and  the  tools  of  the  trade;  and  in  the  sixth  year 
he  gets  401.,  but  finds  his  own  tools.  The  master  agrees  on 
his  side  to  teach  him  the  craft  without  any  concealment.  .  .  . 

The  condition  of  the  workmen  proper  was  essentially  sim- 
ilar. 'They  were  known  by  the  various  names  of  varlet,  ser- 
geant, yeoman,  garson,  bachelor,  allowe,  and  ioumeyman, 
and  were  taken  for  any  stipulated  period,  although  probably 
at  first  en^kged  by  the  day,  as  the  last  term  implies.  Re- 
strictions were  rarely  placed  on  their  number;  but  the  neces- 
sities of  a  small  household  would  in  general  preclude  the 
master  from  employing  more  than  a  limited  numoer.  .  .  . 

All  possible  disputes  were  settled  primarily  by  the  wardens, 
some  of  whom  were  in  certain  crafts  chosen  uom  the  ranks 
of  the  ioumeymen  themselves.  If  the  master  refused  to  give 
the  stipulated  wages,  the  wardens  forbade  him  to  work  until 
the  obligation  should  be  fulfilled.  The  journeyman  was  like- 
wise protected  against  other  exactions  on  the  part  of  unscru- 
pulous master*,  such  as  attempts  to  compel  bim  to  serve  be- 
yond his  time  or  against  his  will,  while  a  stimulus  was  given 
to  loyal  fidelity  by  prescrit»ng  assistance  out  of  the  gild  funds 
ia  case  of  illness  or  misfortune.  .  .  . 

But  a  conflict  of  interests  was  in  general  unknown.  The 
Journeyman  always  looked  forward  to  the  period  when  he 
would  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  trade.  This  vaa 
a  rule  not  difficult  for  an  expert  workman  to  attain.  No 
insuperable  obstacle  was  thrown  in  his  path.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  superabundance  of  skilled  labor  at  this  time.  It  was  a 
period  of  supremacy  of  labor  over  capital,  and  the  master 
worked  beside  the  artisan. 


V.  Journeymen's  AsBodAtions 

,  Nattirally,  however,  there  were  sporadic  < 
of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  workmen  against 
imagined  or  real  maltreatment  by  the  master. 
Out  of  them  came  the  journeymen^  associations. 
Thus  in  1303,  in  one  of  the  earliest  craft  ordi- 
nances that  we  possess,  the  journeymen  cord- 
wauiers  of  London  are  forbidden  to  assemble  or 
make  any  provisions  prejudicial  to  their  masters 
or  to  the  public.  But  altho  this,  as  well  as  the 
similarcaseof  the  joumejrmen  weavers  in  1363,  re- 
sembles to  a  certam  degree  our  modem  strike  and 
boycott,  it  is  not  indicative  of  any  general  banding 
together  of  the  men  against  the  employers. 

At  first  these  associations  were  simple  fratemi.. 
ties  of  a  social  character.  They  were  considered 
harmless  and  in  most  cases  freely  permitted. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  prohibited,  as 
tending  to  weaken  the  paternal  authority  of  the 
craftsmen.  The  "congregations"  of  the  jour- 
neymen cordwainers  atove  mentioned  were 
doubtless  of  this  class,  and  continued,  for  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  later  they  are  again 
charged  with  making  an  illegal  fraternity,  for 
which  they  sought  a  confirmation  from  the  Pope. 
The  general  proclamation  of  1383  was,  however, 
not  directed  especially  against  such  associations, 
as  has  been  represented.  For  this  forbade  conspir- 
acies and  combinations  of  all  kinds,  and  did  not 
mention  the  workmen  at  all.  Probably  the  regu- 
lation was  designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  riots  as  hiul  taken  place  during  Wat  Tyler's 
uprising  in  1381.  The  character  of  the  early 
journeymen's  gilds  is  shown  by  their  fraternities 
m  Coventry,  where  the  journeymen  or  young  peo- 
ple of  various  trades,  "observing  what  merry 
meetings  and  feasts  their  masters  had,  them- 
selves wanted  the  like  pleasure,  and  did  therefore 
of  their  own  accord  assemble  together,  and  for 
their  better  conjunction  make  choice  of  a  master 
with  clerks  and  officers."  But  as  this  was  found 
to  be  to  "  the  prejudice  of  the  other  gilds  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  city,"  the  mayor  and  citizens  p>e- 
titioned  the  king,  in  1425,  to  abolish  them. 

The  journeymen's  associations  which  later 
seem  to  have  been  quite  common  (for  a  statute 
of  1^02  speaks  of  "fraternities  or  gilds  of  serv- 
ants in  general)  were  thus  mere  social  brother- 
hoods, formed  by  the  yoting  "desirous  of- merry 
meetings  and  feasts."  It  is  not  permissible  to 
cite  them  as  proving  any  conflict  Detween  labor 
and  capital  at  this  period.  The  unions  were 
everywhere  confined  to  the  youths,  who  in  turn 
gradually  became  masters  and  were  enrolled  as 
ruU  members  of  the  craft  gild  prop)er.  But  grad- 
ually this  changed.  The  gilds  became  too  rich 
and  strong,  and  were  hated.  Says  Professor  James, 
in  a  chapter  written  for  McNeill's  "Labor  Move- 
ment": 

The  complaints  about  the  heartless  policy  of  the  gilds  be- 
gan as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  did  not  die  out  until 
the  gilds  themselves  died.  During  the  fifteenth  century  the 
abolition  of  the  gilds  was  demanded  on  this  groimd.  When 
Henry  III.,  of  France,  in  i;8i,  extended  the  proviaioos  at 
the  ^Ids  to  all  branches  of  mechanical  indns- 

try  in  Prance,  the  Parliament  refused  at  first 

DownSUl  to  register  the  edict.  In  16 14,  the  third  estate 
in  Prance  moved  the  abolition  of  the  gilds;  ia 
i6a4,  a  party  in  the  dty  coundl  of  Bremen; 
in  1669,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  G^man  Pariia- 
ment,  made  the  same  motion.  In  Prussia,  beginniag  with 
1 688,  a  series  of  laws  was  adopted  looking  toward  the  rafocnat- 
tion  of  the  gilds  in  the  direction  of  greater  fieedom,  sod  ia 
the  interest  of  a  growing  industry.  But  the  cUef  attack  upon 
the  old  gild  system  came  on  its  theoretical  side  from  Aoiia 
Smith  and  the  French  Fhysiocmtt. 
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Cod,  aud  ths  physiocnitic  ichool  of  economiiti,  made  the 
xisht  to  labor  the  property  of  every  per«on  by  giving  to  every 
one  wanta  and  referring  mm  to  labor  u  a  means  of  latisfying 
tbcsn.  Thia  property  is  the  first  in  order  of  time,  the  most 
holy  and  the  moat  inalienable.  Owing  to  the  restrictions  on 
labor  maintained  by  the  gilds,  the  poor  are  condemned  to  pro- 
tract a  precarious  existence  under  the  control  of  the  masters, 
toUngerinpovertyorto  betake  themselves  and  their  industry 
to  foreign  landL  Just  as  the  whole  existing  system  of  law 
bad  proceeded  from  the  selfish  efforts  of  privileged  classes, 
who  resisted  every  reform,  so  in  maldng  the  regulations  in 
xeftard  to  organization  of  the  system  of  apprentice*  and  jour^ 
neymen  the  councilors  of  the  government  had  always  been 
the  employerc.  They  served  merely  to  secure  to  the  masters 
the  labor  of  the  apprentice  for  a  long  time  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  wage*  or  for  no  wages  at  all;  to  keep  down  the  wa^  of  the 
journeyman  and  to  diminish  competition  by  limiting  the 
numba*  of  masters.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  justice  to 
free  those  whose  only  property  consists  in  the  skill  and 
strength  of  their  hands  from  the  umitations  placed  upon  them 
by  the  gilds. 

Jtistice  and  economic  expediency  thus  united 
in  demanding  the  freedom  of  labor.  The  same 
demand  for  freedom  of  industry  and  of  contract 
■was  made  by  those  interested  in  the  large  indus- 
try which  was  now  beginning  to  rise  in  England. 
The  gild  system  was  in  the  mterest  of  the  small 
employer,  but  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  large 
employer.  The  mere  requirement  that  a  man 
should  have  passed -through  an  apprenticeship, 
and,  on  the  Continent,  a  joumeymanship  also, 
stood  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  utilize 
their  capital. 

Thus  theory  and  pecvmiary  interest  united  in 
demanding  the  abohtion  of  the  old  system.  In 
Prance,  the  old  system  was  abolished  on  the 
memorable  night  of  Aug.  4,  1789.  In  Germany, 
Prussia,  in  18 10,  was  the  first  to  do  awav  with 
the  old  system  completely.  England,  under  the 
control  of  the  large  capitalists,  abolished  the  ap- 
prentice law  of  156a  in  1814. 

The  prohibitions  of  coalitions  of  laborers  were, 
however,  left  on  the  statute-books.  The  prohi- 
bitions in  England  were  abolished  by  the  law  of 
1824.  In  France  they  were  not  abolished  tmtil 
X864;  for  all  Germany  not  until  1871 :  for  Austria 
in  1870.  Nevertheless,  many  traces  of  the  medi- 
eval gilds  still  remain,  especially  in  England. 
(See  London.) 

In  Scotland,  the  companies  of  merchant  free- 
men still  exercise  great  power,  and  the  magistrate 
next  in  rank  to  the  mayor  (provost)  is  the  dean  of 
the  gild.  But  all  these  modem  city  gilds  are 
maimy  mere  inherited  monopolies. 

RBrBBBHCia:  T)u  AtieutU  Lowly,  by  C.  Osbom  Ward,  t8S6 ; 
On  Ik*  History  and  Dmiopmont  of  Guilds,  by  L.  Brentano. 
1870:  Ttn  Ckapttrs  on  Ik*  Mtdimal  Gnilds  of  England,  by 
G.  R.  A.  Seligman,  1887. 

GILL,  ALFRED  HEHRY:  English  Labor  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament;  bom  at  Rochdale,  1856; 
commenced  work  at  seven  by  selling  newspapers; 
and  at  ten  was  employed  as  half-timer  in  a  cotton- 
mill.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  went  to  Old- 
ham, where  he  worked  as  a  cotton-spinner.  In 
1886  he  became  chairman  of  the  Crompton  coop- 
erative society,  and  ten  years  later  was  appointed 
general  secretary  of  the  Bolton  Operative  Spin- 
ners' Association.  In  1899  he  became  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1906  for 
the  District  of  Bolton,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades-Union 
CoB^giress  for  1906-7.  Address:  61  Hampden 
Street,  Bolton,  England. 

GILMAH,  CHARLOTTE  PERKHfS  (formeriy 
MKS.  STBTSOH) :  American  author  and  lecturer; 
bom  in  Hartford,  Conn. ,  1 860.  She  early  took  an 
active  interest  in  social  matters,  and  in  1890  be- 


gan lecturing  in  California  for  the  Nationalists; 
since  then  she  has  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  She  has  been 
identified  with  the  Socialist  Party,  the  People's 
Party,  and,  especially,  the  Woman's  Movement. 
For  nine  months  (1895-96)  she  was  engaged  in 
settlement  work  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Gilman  is  a 
liberal  Socialist.  She  advocates  the  economic 
independence  of  women;  and  she  believes  that 
social  life  is  organic,  that  indttstries  are  the  or- 
^:anic  functions  of  society,  and  that  human  work 
IS  not  proportioned  according  to  individual  de- 
sire but  to  the  social  energy  previously  supplied 
to  the  individual.  Hence  she  maintains  that 
property  rights  inhere  in  the  consumer's  needs, 
because  only  when  these  needs  are  met  can  society 
secure  his  best  product.  Among  her  works  may 
be  mentioned:  "In  This  Our  World,"  a  volume 
of  verse,  1898;  "Women  and  Economics,"  1898; 
"Concerning  Children,"  1900;  "The  Home," 
i903;"Htunan  Work,"  1904.  Address:  179  West 
Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

GILUAIf,  HICHOLAS  PAINE:  American  cler- 
gyman and  sociologist;  bom  in  Quincy,  111. ,  184^. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  187 1.  From  1872-84, 
with  the  exception  of  1878-81,  when  he  was  pro- 
fessor in  Antioch  College,  he  was  pastor  of  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  Scituate,  Bolton,  and  Wayland, 
Mass.  Mr.  Gilman  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Unitarian  Review  of  Boston,  1885-90;  editor  of 
the  Literary  World  of  Boston,  1888-96 ;  and  editor 
of  The  New  World,  1892-1900.  From  1892  to 
1896  he  was  secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Profit  Sharing,  and  editor  of  Em- 
ployer and  Employed.  In  1805  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  sociologv  m  Meadville  Theological  School, 
Meadville,  Pa.  \n  addition  to  numerous  articles 
on  religious  and  theological  subjects,  he  has  writ- 
ten :  '  'Profit  Sharing  between  Employer  and  Em- 
ployee," 1889;  "Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,"  1801; 

Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit,"  1803;  A 
Dividend  to  Labor,"  1 899 ;  "  Methods  of  Inaustriat 
Peace,"  1904.    Address:  Meadville,  Pa. 

6I0JA,  HSLCHIORRE:  Italian  economist; 
bom  in  Piacenza,  Italy,  1767.  Receiving  priest's 
orders,  he  welcomed  the  entry  of  the  French  into 
Italy,  and  argued  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Italian  republic.  Made  State  historian,  he  lost 
this  position  by  a  work  he  wrote  on  divorce  (1803), 
and  being  afterward  placed  in  diarge  of  the  Ital- 
ian statistics,  he  lost  this  office  by  his  criticism  of 
State  officials.  He  was  in  prison  for  eight  months 
in  1820  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  with  the  Carbo- 
nari. Gioja  was  among  the  foremost  Italian 
economists  of  his  day,  a  leader  in  statistical  sci- 
ence, and  a  critical  student  of  all  economical 
schools.  He  largely  favored  State  interference. 
Among  his  works  are:  "Nuovo  Prospetto  delle 
Scienze  Economiche,"  1815-19;  and  "Filosofia 
della  Statistica,"  1826.     He  died  in  1829. 

GIRLS'  FRXBHDLT  SOCIETY,  THE;  A  society 
organized  in  England  for  women  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  ranks  of  society  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
mutual  help.  Its  aim  is  declared  to  be  to  set 
before  its  members  a  high  ideal  of  purity  of 
thought,  word,  and  deed;  to  help  them  to  be  true 
to  that  ideal;  to  be  a  standing  witness  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  purity  of  life  and  conduct  for  every 
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woman  and  girl  in  the  land ;  to  guard  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  girls  who  are  growing  up  to 
womanhood  from  acknowledged  dangers,  and  to 
extend  to  them  the  boon  of  loving  Christian 
fellowship  and  of  fellowship  in  Christian  work. 

The  various  departments  include  help  for  sick 
members,  the  care  of  workhouse  children,  registry 
work,  protection  in  emigration  and  in  traveling, 
the  provision  of  lodges  and  recreation  rooms,  in- 
dustrial training,  and  the  encouragement  of  tem- 
perance and  tlmft.  There  are  1,442  branches 
and  164,174  members.  The  patroness  of  the 
English  society  is  the  queen  and  the  society  en- 
rolls some  300,000.  Secretary:  Miss  Ethel  Smith. 
Central  office:  39,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W. 

The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  in  America  was 
organized  1877.  It  has  487  branches  and  3,848 
associates  and  33,714  members  and  probationers 
in  the  United  States.  General  Secretary:  Miss 
Eve  Alexander,  659  West  Lexington  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Central  office :  Church  Mission  House, 
New  York  City. 

GLADDEN,  WASHIR6T0N:  American  author 
and  clergjrman ;  bom  at  Pottsgrove,  Pa.,  1836 ;  was 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1859  (D.D., 
LL.D.) .  He  entered  the  Congregational  ministry 
and  held  several  pastorates;  since  1882  that  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer  of  books 
and  articles,  particularly  on  Christian  social 
problems  and  work.  He  represents  the  progress- 
ive, tho  not  radical.  Christian  Social  thought, 
favoring  many  socialist  proposals  and  principles; 
yet  he  is  not  a  Socialist.  Recently  he  atta[ined 
particular  prominence  bv  urging  that  the  Con- 
gregational Missionary  Society  should  return  a 
large  gift  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  tainted  money."  Among 
nis  works  may  be  mentioned :  ' '  Working  Men  and 
Their  Employers,"  1876;  "Applied  Christian- 
ity," 1887;  "Tools  and  the  Man,"  1893;  and 
"Christianity  and  Socialism,"  1905.  Address: 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

GLASGOW:  Amon^  the  cities  of  the  world 
Glasgow  has  a  preemment  reputation  for  the 
boldness  of  its  municipal  enterprise.  It  is,  how- 
ever, seriously  handicapped,  as  compared  with 
many  European  towns,  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  built  almost  entirely  on  privately  owned 
land,  a  circumstance  which   renders   every  im- 

Erovement  scheme  highly  expensive.  The  local 
abit,  too,  of  building  the  dwellings  in  tenement 
blocks  of  four  flats  or  stories,  with  one  outer  en- 
trance and  inner  staircase  common  to  them  all, 
and  in  which,  as  a  rule,  some  twelve  families  re- 
side, causes  a  great  crowding  of  the  population. 
Except  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  there  are  no 

fardens  or  front  plots  whatever,  each  tenement 
lock  being  provided  with  an  asphalted  back 
court  with  a  common  wash-house  and  ash-pit. 
It  takes  a  vast  deal  of  municipal  improvement  to 
give  a  favorable  aspect  to  a  city  so  closely  built  as 
this,  with  the  children  compelled  to  pass  their 
outdoor  life  on  the  streets.  The  streets  them- 
selves, however,  are  wide  and  excellently  made; 
and  in  the  center  of  the  city  there  are  numerous 
handsome  warehouses,  shops,  and  public  build- 
ings. Next  to  London,  Glasgow  has  the  largest 
population  of  any  British  town.  Within  the  mu- 
nicipal boundaries  it  has  800,000  inhabitants: 
with  suburbs  included  there  are  about  1,000,000 


(1906).  About  one  fifth  of  the  people  are  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent.  The  chief  industries  are  en^- 
neering,  iron-founding,  ship-building,  and  textile 
manufactures.  Its  shipping  is  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  and  its  warehouse  accommodation  and 
general  commercial  trade  is  unrivaled  for  a  town 
of  its  size.  Its  university  and  its  other  education- 
al institutions  are  of  a  lugh  rank.  Lord  Kelvin, 
the  famous  physicist,  was  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity for  some  forty  years. 

The  era  of  municipal  enterprise  in  Glasgow  be- 
gan with  its  water  scheme  in  i860,  the  first  great 
undertaking  of  the  kind  in  Britain.     Previous  to 
that  time  the  city  had  been  poorly 
supplied  with  water  by  a  private 
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company,  a  number  of  old  wells,  and 
the  muddy  water  of  the  river  Clyde. 
The  municipality  boldly  launched 
out  on  a  scheme  to  bring  the  water  from  Loch 
Katrine,  thirty-seven  miles  away,  at  an  initial 
cost  of  $10,000,000.  Since  then  additional  cul- 
verts have  been  laid,  until  the  total  capital  in- 
vested in  the  enterprise  amounts  to  more  than 
$20,000,000.  The  charge  for  water  is  rated  as 
low  as  iivepence  in  the  pound,  as  compared  with 
one  shilling  and  twopence  (nearly  treble  the  price) 
charged  by  the  old,  private  company.  Never- 
theless, after  allowing  for  all  expenditures,  in- 
cluding sinking-fund  and  interest  on  capital,  a 
clear  profit  of  some  $21,000  is  carried  forward 
every  year.  Glas^w  was  also  one  of  the  first 
cities  to  municipalize  its  gas  supply  (1869)  at  an 
initial  cost  of  over  $2,500,000,  since  increased  by 
extensions  of  the  s^em  to  $10,500,000.  Again, 
notwithstanding  that  the  rate  charged  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  has  been  reduced  from  4s.  "/d.  to 
2S.  id. ,  and  after  allowing  for  all  expenditures,  in- 
cluding sinking-fund  and  interest  on  capital,  a  net 
profit  of  $250,000  is  available  every  year  toward 
paying  oS  the  debt.  The  city  also  owns  its  elec- 
tric supply,  from  which  it  derives  considerable 
profit ;  and  it  was  the  first  British  town  to  adopt  a 
municipal  telephone  service  in  competition  with 
the  private  National  Telephone  Company,  re- 
ducing the  charges  by  one  half,  and  agam  making 
a  profit.  This  service  was  sold .  at  cost  price  in 
1906  to  the  Government  Postal  Department, 
which  intends  taking  over  the  entire  telephone 
systems  of  the  country. 

Another  great   scheme  adopted  by  Glasgow 
was  that  of  the  City  Improvement  Trust  (1866), 
which,  together  with  subsequent  im{}rovements 
and  housing  schemes,  has  quite  re- 
M^        modeled  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
TmiJwSmMit  Slums  have  been  swept  away,  streets 
'^^       widened,     and     artizans'    dwellings 
erected;  so  that  the  old  "salt  mar- 
ket,"   "High    Street,"    and    other 
quarters  made  famous   by   Sir   Walter   Scott's 
novels  have  been  modernized  beyond  all  recog- 
nition.    These  improvements  have  not,  however, 
been    accomplish^    without    contingent    draw- 
backs.    The  squalid  and  criminal  classes  have 
been  dispersed  among  the  more  reputable  work- 
ing class  population,  where  their  depraved  habits 
have  had  a  contaminating  effect.     Thus  it  is  said 
that  drunkenness  has  been  spreading  amonf  the 
working  girls  and  women,  and  that  the  children's 
manners  nave  suffered.     "Hooliganism,"  too,  is 
unfortunately    wide-spread,  chiefly,  it    is    said, 
among  the  Irish  laboring  class.     Perhaps  the  most 
doubnul  of  Glasgow's   schemes  is  that  of  tiie 
Municipal   Model   Lodging    Houses.     There  are 
some  seven  estabUshments  of  this  kind,  accom- 
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modaUng  altogether  (in  1905)  a,i66  men  and  348 
women.  Eacn  .person  has  a  separate  sleeping 
cubicle  for  which  a  charge  of  three  and  a  half  to 
foitr  and  a  half  pence  a  night  is  made ;  a  common 
dining-room  is  provided;  food  is  cooked  free  of 
further  charge ;  and  there  are  baths  and  recreation 
halls  attached. 

There  are  many  social  refonners  who  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  these  Model  Lodging  Houses 
tend  to  k>wer  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
laboring  class,  and  to  discourage  civic  responsi- 
bility, home  life,  and  regular  habits.  As  a  make- 
shift, however,  they  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  dens  formerly  provided  by  private  lodg- 
ing-house keepers  for  that  class  01  people.  A 
notable  experiment  was  made  in  i8g6  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "family  home"  at  a  cost  of 
$85,000.  Its  use  is  restricted  to  widowers  with 
families.  There  are  160  bedrooms,  each  capable 
of  accommodating  one  adult  and  three  children,  a 
common  dining-room,  kitchen  with  steam  cook- 
ing boilers,  a  nursery,  recreation  ball,  and  baths. 
The  rent  is  for  a  widower  and  one  child  $1  a  week, 
and  with  three  children  $1.25.  Board ,  consisting  of 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  cents  per  day  for  adults,  forty-four  cents  a 
week  for  one  child,  and  $1  a  week  for  three  chil- 
dren. Children  of  school  age  are  sent  to  the  public 
schools,  and  those  under  school  age  are  nursed 
and  cared  for  during  the  day.  At  present  the 
home  just  about  clears  its  expenses. 

Glasgow  is  the  pioneer  ot  municipal  trolleys, 
and  the  remarkable  success  of  its  system  has  led 
other  towns  in  Britain  to  follow  its  example. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  fame  of  its  profit- 
g^^ijji^  able  enterprise  in  this  direction  has 

been  one  of  the  chief  incentives  in 

the  great  movement  in  favor  of  mu- 
nicipal socialism  in  Britain.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  the  demand  for  the  municipaliza- 
tion of  the  trolley  service  in  Glasgow  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  propaganda  of  the  Socialists  in  the 
Trades  Council  and  among  the  electorate  of  the 
city.  The  cars  were  taken  over  from  the  exist- 
ing private  company  in  1893.  Since  then  the 
municipality  has  electrified  and  greatly  extended 
the  system.  The  economic  results  have  been 
most  striking.  The  wages  of  the  men,  which 
formerly  ranged  from  as  low  as  16;.  a  week,  are 
now  fi.xt  at  a  minimum  of  2$s.,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  hours  of  work  have  been  shortened  from 
an  average  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  ten  hours  a 
day.  The  minimum  fare  has  been  lowered  from 
one  penny  to  half  a  penny,  and  fares  for  long  dis- 
tances have  been  so  much  reduced  that  it  has  been 
calculated  that  in  fares  alone  the  community  now 
saves  over  $1,000,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  net  profit,  after  paying  interest  on  cap- 
ital and  allowing  for  a  sinking-fund,  etc.,  of  about 
$1,000,000  a  year,  of  which  about  $850,000  is  re- 
lated for  depreciation  and  a  reserve  fund,  and 
about  $150,000  is  contributed  to  the  rates.  The 
system  now  extends  to  neighboring  towns  seven 
or  eight  miles  east  and  west  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  the  municipality  manufactures  some  of 
its  own  cars. 

At  enormous  cost  Glasgow  has  recently  been 

engaged  in  disposing  of  its  sewage  sc 
-^^^  as  to  avoid  poUuting  the  river.  Two 
^r||^)|S  great  underground  conduits  have 
titmg-Tn,!     ^^^  been  made  on  the  north  side 

of  the  river  by  which  the  sewage  is 
collected  and  treated  by  chemical  precipitation 
and  filtration,  the  solid  matter  being  afterward 


pressed  into  cakes  and  sold  as  a  manure.  An- 
other conduit  is  being  made  on  the  south  side,  and 
when  this  is  completed  the  entire  sewage  of  the 
city  will  be  disposed  of  by  this  method.  In  1868 
Glasgow  decided  to  establish  a  Cleansing  Depart- 
ment, and  now  the  whole  work  of  scavengenng  is 
done  by  its  own  staS.  The  refuse  is  sifted,  a  por- 
tion being  sent  to  the  destructors  and  a  portion 
being  sold  to  farmers,  for  which  purpose  the 
Cleansing  Department  owns  nearly  i  ,000  railway 
wagons.  The  wharves  and  docks  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  are  under  the  management  of  a 
public  trust  on  which  the  City  Council  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  city  owns  six  large  public  halls  in  several 
of  which  municipal  concerts  and  organ  recitals 
are  given  every  Saturday  afternoon  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  for  a  nominal  charge. 
Band  performances  are  also  given  in  the  public 
parks.  There  are  eight  splendid  municipal  bath- 
ing establishments,  and  tree  libraries  are  estab- 
lished in  every  district.  The  city  owns  half  a 
dozen  great  public  parks,  as  well  as  a  fine  subur- 
ban estate  recently  gifted  to  it.  A  unique  posses- 
sion is  a  large  mountain  headland,  some  ten  miles 
long  and  one  to  three  miles  broad,  situated  be- 
tween two  beautiful  arms  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  citv,  which  by  the 
terms  of  the  gift  must  forever  be  retained  as  a 
holiday  ground  for  the  people.  The  city  also 
owns  a  small  island  and  several  farms  upon  which 
experiments  with  the  unemployed  are  being  made. 

The  further  municipal  undertaking  must  be 
briefly  summarized.  There  are  pubhc  markets, 
abattoirs,  technical  colleges,  boarding-schools, 
children's  gymnasia,  art-galleries,  a  People's 
Recreation  Palace,  bowling-greens,  wash-houses, 
lunatic  asylums,  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases, 
fire-brigades,  ete.  The  City  Council  is  also  agita- 
ting strongly  to  obtain  powers  from  Parliament 
to  tax  land  values,  and  the  more  advanced  sec- 
tion of  its  members  are  pressing  proposals  for 
mtmicipal  fire-insurance,  coal-supply,  milk-de- 
pots, and  bakeries. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  consists  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  bailies,  and  town  councilors,  the 
latter  being  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
councilors  in  turn  elect  from  among  themselves 
the  bailies  who  act  as  magistrates  in 
fUjhf  the  police  courts,  but,  unlike  alder- 
Ovri^mant  '"^^  "*  England,  have  no  extended 
term  of  office.  The  Lord  Provost  is 
chosen  annually  by  the  Council.  Un- 
til the  advent  of  the  Labor  Party  (about  1890) 
the  Council  elections  were  not  fought  on  political 
or  party  lines;  each  candidate  stood  solely  upon 
his  own  record  or  program.  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  for  candidates  to  come  forward 
as  nominees  of  sections  such  as  the  Ratepayers 
or  Anti-Municipalization  Party,  the  Temperance 
Party,  and  the  Labor  Party.  The  last  named 
numbers  about  a  dossen  in  a  council,  which  is 
composed^  of  about  eighty  representatives,  but 
the  majority  of  the  members  are  usually  favorable 
to  progressive  enterprises. 

Recently  an  attempt  has  been  faiade  to  lessen 
the  drunkenness  of  the  city  by  the  restriction  of 
licenses  and  the  losing  of  public  houses  (which 
open  at  8  a.m.)  at  10  p.m.,  an  hour  earlier  than 
formerly.     In  Glasgow,  as  in  all  Scottish  towns, 

fiublic  houses  are  completely  closed  on  Sundays, 
t  is  noticeable  that  in  recent  years  the  strict  re- 
ligious observance  of  Sunday  has  disappeared, 
Sunday  concerts  and  political  meetings  and  all 
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manner  of  pleasure-seeking  being  now  quite  com- 
mon in  the  city. 

J.  Bruce  Glasier. 

6LASIER,  J.  BRUCE:  Scotch  Socialist  and 
editor ;  bom  in  Glasgow  ,1859.  As  a  boy  he  herded 
sheep  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  later  was  appren- 
tUxatoaa  architect,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  de- 
signing art  metal  work.  One  of  the  first  avowed 
Socialists  in  the  modem  movement  in  Britain, 
as  far  back  as  1879  and  1880  he  advocated  So- 
cialist views  in  Glasgow.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Henry  George,  Crofter,  and  Irish  Land 
League  agitations.  Together  with  a  few  other 
Socialists  he  founded  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  in  Scotland,  but  seceded  from  that 
body  when  the  Socialist  League  was  formed  in 
1884.  Glasier  was  for  many  years  the  most 
active  apostle  of  socialism  in  Scotland,  writing 
locally  but  contributing  also  articles  to  Morris's 
ComnumwecU.  He  joined  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  on  its  formation  in  1891J,  and  in  the  same 
year  married  the  young  Socialist  speaker  Kathe- 
rine  St.  John  Conway;  since  then  both  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  Socialist  agitation.  Gla- 
sier was  elected  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  in  succession  to  Keir  Haraie;  and 
at  the  general  election  in  1906  he  contested  the 
Bordesfey  division  of  Birmingham  as  a  Socialist. 
He  is  now  (1007)  editor  of  the  Labor  Leader, 
which,  under  his  management,  has  become  the 
chi^  organ  of  the  Socialist  and  the  Labor  move- 
ments in  Great  Britain.  Author  of  ntmierous  so- 
cialist pamphlets  and  songs.  Address:  Chapel- 
en-le-Prith,  Derbyshire,  England. 

GLElfN,  JOHN  M.:  Secretary  of  the  Sage 
Endowment  (a.  v.);  bom  Baltimore,  1858; 
graduated  at  Washmgton  and  Lee  University; 
was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar  1881,  and 
actively  practised  law  ten  years.  Increasingly 
interested  in  practical  philanthropies,  he  has  since 
devoted  his  time  wholly  to  philanthropic  work. 
He  became  chairman  of  the  joint  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Federated  Charities  of  Baltimore, 
secretary  of  the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission, 
lecturer  on  social  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, president  of  the  National  Conferences 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  (1901);  since  1904 
president  of  the  Supervisors  of  City  Charities. 
In  1907  he  was  chosen  first  director  of  the 
Sage  Endowment.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  B. 
Glenn,  has  been  his  active  associate,  as  also 
secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  Address:  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City. 

GLOVER,  THOMAS:  English  Labor  Member 
of  Parliament;  bom  at  Prescot,  Lancashire,  1852; 
worked  in  the  coal  mines  at  the  age  of  nine;  ana  in 
1867  was  appointed  secretary  of  a  local  branch  of 
the  Miners  Union.  In  1880  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  St.  Helens  District  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation; and  he  also  helped  to  found  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  been  treas- 
urer of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners'  Fed- 
eration since  190^,  and  in  1906  was  returned  to 
Parliament  from  St.  Helens.  Address:  56  Bick- 
erstafie  Street,  St.  Helens,  Lancaster,  England. 

GOBLET,  REITS  MARIE:  French  Socialist; 
bom  at  Aire,  Pas-de-Calais,  1828;  entered  the 
legal  profession,  then  journalism,  and,  later, 
politics.     In  1870  he  was  procureur-gto^rail  at 
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Amiens;  and  in  187 1  a  representative  for  La 
Somme,  being  a  Republican  of  the  Left,  and  tho 
at  first  a  supporter  of  the  government,  he  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  independent.  From 
January  to  August,  1882,  he  held  the  portfolio  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Freycinet  Cabinet;  and  from 
April,  1885,  to  December,  1886,  that  of  Public 
Instruction  under  Brisson.  From  1886-87  b* 
was  President  of  the  Council;  and  from  April, 
1888,  to  April,  1889,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  is  considered  a  leading  Socialist  m  French 
Government  circles.  In  1891  he  was  elected  a 
senator  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  in 
189^  a  deputy  from  the  first  arrondissement  of 
Pans.  Failingof  reelection  in  1898  he  retired  to 
private  life.  Besides  numerous  essays,  etc.,  he 
nas  published:  "La  Revision  de  la  Constitution," 
1893. 

GODUr,  TEAn  BAPTISTE  AHDRE:     French 

politician;  founder  of  the  Familistire  at  Guise; 
ijora  at  Esqueh^ries,  Aisne,  1817.  Early  engag- 
ing in  industry,  in  1847  he  moved  his  works  to 
Guise,  and  became  interested  in  cooperation  as  a 
disciple  of  Fourier.  In  1859  he  commenced  his 
famous  Familistire,  or  communal  home,  and 
rapidly  developed  it.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Guise,  and  in  1871  representative  for 
Aisne.  In  187 1  he  published  his  "Solutions  So- 
ciales,"  an  account  of  his  Familistire.  He  fully 
established  profit-sharing  in  1876,  and  in  1886 
made  the  Familistire  de  Guise  a  cooperative  soci- 
ety, associating  in  his  firm  thirty-two  clerks  or 
workmen.  From  1876-88  the  average  sales  were 
1,935,600  francs,  with  a  gfross  profit  of  715,000 
rs.,  which  were  distributed  among  the  worlonen, 
the  capital,  the  common  fund,  the  educational 
fund,  and  the  sinking-fund.  "The  Familistire  is 
organized  like  a  great  family.  It  has  its  buildings 
for  habitation,  baking-house,  steward's  office, 
nursery,  schools,  pension  bank,  and  insurance 
office.  In  1888  the  corporation  had  13  associis, 
67  sociitaires,  and  <2  participants,  out  of  1,237 
employees.  The  industry  carried  on  is  the  mak- 
ing of  stoves,  ovens,  and  smaller  hardware.  There 
are  three  bi^  buildings  with  1,800  inhabitants, 
each  family  having  two  or  three  rooms.  Each 
building  encloses  an  interior  court,  covered  with  a 
glass  roof  and  paved  with  cement.  The  building 
IS  four  stories  high.  The  stores  of  the  association 
on  the  lowest  story  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
building  contain  whatever  is  necessary  for  ordi- 
nary need  and  comfort,  without  reference  to  lux- 
uries. The  social  palace  can  accommodate  1,500 
persons,  who  can  do  their  marketing  and  shopping 
under  covered  galleries,  without  traversing  more 
than  200  yards.  Much  attention  is  given  to  edu' 
cation.  Babies  can  be  left  by  their  mothers  in 
a  criche  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  There  is  consider- 
able social  life.     Godin  died  in  1888. 

GODWIN,  MART  WOLLSTOITBCRAFT:  Eng- 
lish educational  reformer;  bom  at  Hoxton,  a  dis- 
trict of  London,  1759.  Forced  early  to  earn  her 
own  living,  she  became  governess  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Kingsborough,  in  Ireland.  She  soon  re- 
solved to  jdevote  herself  altogether  to  literary 
work,  and  began  to  translate  from  the  French.  In 
1792  appeared  her  best  known  work,  "A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Rights  of  Woman."  Her  book  was 
mainly  a  plea  for  equality  of  education,  for  State 
education,  and  for  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes. 
It  was  a  strong  protest  against  the  assumption 
that  woman  was  only  the  plaything  of  man ;  and 
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she  asserted  that  intellectual  companionship  was 
t.he  chief  and  lasting  happiness  of  marriage.  She 
daringly  dealt  with  dangerous  questions,  incident- 
ally upheld  greater  freedom  of  divorce,  and  denied 
the  eternity  of  the  torments  of  hell.  Having 
.sreat  sympathy  with  the  ideas  back  of  the  French 
Revolution,  she  went  to  Paris  and  remained  there 
•during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  In  1 796  she  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Godwin,  and  died  in  giving  birth 
to  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  poet 
SheUey. 

GODWIN,  WILLIAM:  English  clerg3rman  and 
■writer;  bom  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  1756; 
son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister.  Educated  lor 
liis  father's  profession,  he  was  at  first  more  Cal- 
vinistic  than  his  teachers,  becoming  a  Sandema- 
nian,  of  which  sect  he  savs  that  they  were  the  fol- 
lowers of  "a  celebrated  north-country  apostle, 
■who,  after  Calvin  had  damned  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  of  mankind,  has  contrived  a  scheme  for 
danoning  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Calvin." 

Acquaintance  with  French  revolutionary 
thought  led  Godwin  to  exchange  the  pulpit  for 
the  pen,  and  he  removed  to  London  to  engage  in 
liteniture.  Hisfirstwork,  "Historical Sketches," 
met  with  no  success,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
penury  and  despair;  but  through  his  work  he 
became  acquainted  with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other 
Whi^  leaders,  and  he  turned  his  attention   to 

e>litics.  The  American  Revolution,  closely  fol- 
wed  by  that  of  France,  excited  the  public  mind, 
and  in  1793  Godwin  wrote  his  "Inquiry  Concern- 
ing Political  Justice."  This  was  followed  by 
"The  Adventures  of  Caleb  Williams,"  a  remark- 
able novel,  intended  to  illustrate  his  political 
views. 

In  1796  Godwin  married  Mary  Wollstonecraft. 
Since  both  held  the  same  views  regarding  the  sla- 
very of  marriage,  and  since  they  only  married  at 
all  for  the  sake  of  possible  offspring,  the  marriage 
was  concealed  for  some  time,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  avowed  married  life  was  very  bnef.  Mrs. 
Godwin  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  after- 
ward the  second  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
The  cares  of  a  family  led  him  to  contract  a  second 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Clairmont  in  1800. 

Godwin  wrote  school-books;  an  admirable 
"Life  of  Chaucer"  (1801);  "Fleetwood,"  a  novel 
(3  vols.,  1803) ;  "Mandeville"  (1817) ;  a  "Treatise 
on  Population,"  a  refutation  of  Malthus  (1820) ; 
a  "History  of  the  Republic  of  England"  (4  vols., 
1834-38):  "Cloudesley"  {1830);  "Thoughts  on 
Man"  (1833).  As  he  grew  old,  he  modified  his 
opinions  on  politics  andsociety,  and  especially  on 
marriage,  which  he  warmly  commends  in  some 
of  his  later  works.  He  was  appointed  to  a  gov- 
ernment position,  but  continued  to  write,  "Delo- 
raine,"  a  novel,  and  "Lives  of  the  Necromancers" 
being  among  his  latest  works.  Many  of  his  books 
■were  translated  into  foreign  languages.  He  died 
in  London  in  1836. 

Godwin  was  an  intense  individualist,  holding 
that  all  control  of  man  b^  man  was  wrong,  and 
that  government  must  disappear.  But  all  was 
to  be  done  by  discussion,  ana  matured  change  re- 
sulting from  discussion.  His  "Political  Justice" 
almost  created  the  English  radicalism  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  led  to  the  milder  liberal- 
ism of  to-day.  In  it  he  maintained  that  natural 
relationship  had  no  claim  on  man,  nor  was  grati- 
tude to  parents  or  benefactors  any  part  of  jus- 
tice or  vjrtW-    Property  was  to  belong  to  him 


who  most  wants  it;  accumulated  property  was  a 
monstrous  injustice.  Hence  marriage,  which  is 
law,  is  the  worst  of  all  laws,  and  property  the 
worst  of  all  properties.  His  life  was  published  in 
1876  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  "William 
Godwin,  His  Friends  and  Contemporaries." 

GOEHRE^AUL:  Socialist  writer;  bom  April 
18,  1864,  at  W'urzen,  Saxony;  studied  theology  at 
Leipsic,  1885-88;  became  assistant  pastor  at 
Sch6nbach  and  Ldbau;  was  at  the  same  time 
associate  editor  of  the  Christliche  Welt.  Deeply 
interested  in  social  and  industrial  conditions,  he 
entered  a  factory  at  Chemnitz  as  a  common  la- 
borer in  the  spring  of  1890.  He  later  described 
his  experiences  in  a  book,  "Drei  Monate  Fabrick- 
arbeiter  und  Handwerksbursche  "  (Three  Months 
in  a  Factory),  1891;  he  went  then  to  Berlin  to 
study  politfcal  economy,  and  became  (1891)  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Social  Congress, 
and  while  in  this  office  he  conducted  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  agricultural  laborers.  In 
1894  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  where  he  had  mostly  working 
men  in  his  congregation.  He  resigned  in  1897, 
and  was  with  Naumann  {q.  v.)  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National-Sozialen  Party  (q,  v.), 
but  disagreed  with  its  tendency,  and  joined  the 
Social  Democrats  in  1899.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Reichstag  in  1903,  but  resigned  owing  to  attacks 
made  on  him  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
party.  Author:  "The  Evangelical  Social  Move- 
ment: Its  History  and  Aims,"  1896;  "How  a 
Clergyman  Became  a  Socialist,"  1900;  "Social- 
ism and  Liberalism,"  1903;  "Recollections  of  a 
Workingman,"  1903. 

GOLD  AITD  SILVER:  The  color,  luster,  and 
power  of  resisting  oxidation  possessed  by  gold 
have  caused  it  to  be  considered  a  precious  metal 
from  the  earliest  times.  Allusions  to  gold  are 
frequent  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  in  classical 
writings.  Jewelry  and  vessels  found  in  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Trojan  tombs  show  the  perfection  at- 
tained in  working  gold,  while  the  value  attached 
to  it  is  shown  by  its  being  used  in  religious  wor- 
ship and  in  its  being  chosen  by  the  poets  to  de- 
scribe the  glory  of  the  gods. 

I.  Supply  of  Gold 

The  ancient  supply  of  gold  seems  to  have 
come  from  Eastern  Africa,  and  around  the 
sources  of  the  Indus.  In  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
mans gold  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  abun- 
dant, tho  gold  was  worked  near  Apulia  and  in 
Spain.  After  the  discovery  of  America  it  was 
brought  in  large  quantities  from  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  other  South  American  countries.  Between 
1839  and  1838  it  was  found  in  Siberia  and  largely 
exported.  The  great  gold-fields  of  California 
were  discovered  in  1848,  by  accident,  by  a  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  found  particles  of  ^Id-dust  in  a 
mill-race  on  the  estate  of  a  Captam  Sutter.  It 
led  to  intense  excitement. 

In  Feb.,  1851,  the  gold-fields  of  Australia  were 
discovered  near  Bathurst  by  a  Mr.  Hargraves, 
and  this  led  to  a  series  of  discoveries,  and  a  rush 
to  Australia  (q.  v.).  Gold  was  discovered  in 
South  Africa  in  1867,  but  the  great  gold-mines  of 
the  Transvaal  were  not  actively  worked  till  the 
early  eighties,  since  when  they  have  grown  into  a 
leading  position.    The  most  famous  gold-mines  of 
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Europe  are  those  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
The  great  Alaskan  discoveries  and  the  rush  to 
the  iQondike  began  in  1897. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gold  of  the  world  is 
obtained  by  washing  from  detrital  deposits 
along  the  beds  of  rivers;  a  smaller  quantity  is 
obtained  by  crushing  and  washing  quartz. 

n.  Silver 

Silver,  like  gold,  has  been  known  and  prized 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Phidon,  King  of  iEgina, 
is  said  to  have  struck  coins  in  silver  B.C.  86p. 
Silver  currency  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  m 
369  B.C.  It  was  lar^ly  used  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
man artists.  The  silver-mines  of  Mexico  were, 
however,  until  quite  recently,  by  far  the  richest 
known  to  exist.  Until  the  remarkable  discoveries 
of  silver  ore  in  Nevada  and  adjoining  states  in 
1859  and  i860,  Chile  and  Peru  had  long  stood 
next  to  Mexico  in  their  yield.  Bolivia  is  also  rich 
in  silver.  Of  European  countries,  Spain  is  the 
most  productive. 

The  great  silver-mining  industry  of  the  U. 
S.  had  no  e:pstence  before  i860.  The  pros- 
pectors and  pioneers  who  traversed  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  seeking  for  gold,  in 
the  years  between  1850  and  i860,  fell  upon  silver 
unexpectedly.  The  greatest  silver-mine  ever 
known  was  discovered  in  this  way  in  1858-59,  on 
the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This 
was  the  celebrated  "Comstock"  mine,  which  was 
found  by  James  Shinney  and  Henry  Comstock, 
who  parted  with  their  interests  for  a  trifle,  not 
knowing  its  value.  A  portion  of  the  mine  was 
worked  in  1860-61,  and  by  186^  it  had  yielded 
the  value  of  $30,000,000;  and  a  city  of  30,000  in- 
habitants was  planted  on  its  site.  IdaJio  and 
Montana  became  silver-bearing  territory.  Up  to 
1879  the  value  of  the  silver  yield  of  Colorado  was 
about  only  $16,000,000.  Two  years  later  the 
mines  of  Leadville,  alone,  not  discovered  till  1877, 
yielded  as  much. 

m.  Statisticf 

All  the  statistics,  except  as  stated,  are  from 
the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  ( 1 906) : 

In  the  calendar  year  1905  the  world  produoed 
18,243,911  fine  ounces  of  gold  of  the  value  of 
*377.i3S.»o«i  exceeding  1904  by  1,453,560  fine 
ounces,  or  $30,047,800,  equivalent  to  8.6  +per 
cent. 

The  greatest  increase,  1,336,319  fine  ounces, 
was  in  Africa,  which  was  followed  by  the  U.  S. 
and  Mexico,  with  373,363  and  169,400  fine  ounces, 
respectively.     The  largest  decrease  was  in  Russia. 

The  great  producing  cotmtries  were  Africa, 
5,483,296  ounces;  the  U.  S.,  4,365,743  oimces; 
Australasia,  4,156,693  ounces;  Russia,  1,078,356 
ounces;  Mexico,  779,181  ounces;  Canada,  700,- 
800  ounces;  and  British  India,  563,817  ounces. 
The  British  Empire  leads  with  over  11,000,000 
ounces,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
U.  S.  produced  33  +  per  cent. 

The  world's  product  of  silver  in  1905  amoimted 
to  167,737,934  fine  ounces,  of  the  commercial 
value,  at  61  cents  per  ounce — ^the  average  price 
in  New  York  in  that  year— of  $103,314,000,  an 
increase  in  production  of  3,391,536  fine  otmces 
over  1904,  and  an  increase  m  value,  owing  to  the 
rise  in  price  of  3  cents  per  ounce,  of  $6,998,900. 

Mexico  held  the  first  place  with  6(,o4o,86s  fine 
ounces;    the   U.    S.    following  with    56,101,600 


ounces.  The  remaining  large  producers  wete 
Australasia,  13,561,600  ounces;  Canada,  5,074,875 
ounces;  Germany,  5,820,947  ounces,  and  Peru, 
5,169,659  ounces. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  in  1905  was  $479,449,- 
100,  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  value  ot 
the  yield  of  1904  of  $34,890,600. 

1.  Production  or  Gold  Am  Silvbr  in  tbi  V.  S.,  1905 


Gold 

Silver 

Total  vmhie 
(silver    at 

TORT 

Value 

Commercial 
value 

commercial 
value) 

Alabuna 

AUuks 

841.500 

14.9*5.600 

3,691.300 

19,197.100 

35.701, 100 

94,800 

1,075.600 

16,900 

$183 

103,313 
I.S89.477 

660,030 
7.895,108 

4.956.616 

8.107,367 

3.576,735 

116.489 

8,053 

S4.»»9 

133 

IOa.190 

58.194 

354.49* 

6,395,078 

133 

73,834 

1.647 

$4i.68s 
15,038,81* 

Arizonft 

4.*8o,777 
19.857.1*0 
33.S96.»o8 

6,033,*  16 
16.961 

13.096,667 

t3«.95» 

1,399.1*9 

95.*** 

7.013.090 

61.494 

»56.39* 

11.435.978 

5.13* 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Marjrland 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

4.889.300 

5.3S9.IOO 

365,800 

133.900 

1,344,900 

95.100 

6,913,900 

3.300 

1,900 

5,140,900 

5  .OOO 

370,000 

33.700 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina. .. 

Oregon 

South  CaroUna... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoiiuiis> 

443.834 
»5.347 

Total 

$88,180,700 

$34,331,976 

$111,403,676 

3.  COINAOS  OF  TBB   UnITBD  STATES  SINCE    1873     ' 


Fiscal 
Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Value 

DoUan 
coined 

Subsidiary 
coined 

1873... ... 

t874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

X878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

188* 

1883 

1884 

i88< 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

'"90 

x89t 

>«»» 

X893 

X894 

;l?S:::::: 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1901 

1903 

1904 

190S 

1906 

$3S.*49.337.oo 
So,44*.690.oo 
33.553.965-00 
38,178.963.00 
44,078,109.00 
53.798,980.00 
40,986,911.00 
56.157.735-00 
78,733.864.00 
89.413.447.00 
35.936.9*8.00 
*7.93>.8*4.oo 
34.861,133.00 
34,077,380.00 
13i393.l79  00 
18,364,171.00 
15.S43.9"0.00 
*3,011,748.00 
34,171.103.00 
35. 506.987.  00 
30,038.140.00 
99.474,913-00 
43.933.475  00 
58,878,490  00 
71,646.705.00 
64,634,865.00 

108,177.180.00 

107.937.1I0.OO 
99.065.7  IS  00 
61,980,573.00 
45.711,773   00 

108,618,643.00 
79.983.691-00 
53,001,097-50 

$977,150 

3,588,900 

S.697.500 

6,131,050 

9,161,900 

19.951. 510 

17.117.50a 

17.933.750 

17.637,955 

17.771.07s 

18.111.119 

»8.099.93o 

18.518,55* 

33.366,831 

31,718,673 

33.793.860 

35.9*3.8 1« 

36,131,801 

8.319.467 

5.343.715 

^758 

3,956.011 

7.500,811 

31.303.701 

10.003,780 

18,154,709 

18,194,984 

14,198,850 

19.403,800 

17.973,785 

10,101,650 

310 

$1,968,645-50 

4.37*.868.oo 
13.904.453-50 
19.387.035  .00 

8.339.3  IX -50 

8,ilM: 

13,011.75 

11.313-75 

7*4.3SX.X5 

673.457.80 

330,407-65 

183,443-95 

1,099.653.75 

1,417.433.35 

731,686.40 

893,030.70 

*.039.*iS.35 

6,659,811.60 

7,ii7,**o.90 

6,034, 140 .  30 

S.  113.469 -60 

3.939.819- *o 

3. 134.08s -65 

6,483,804 -eo 

9.466.877.65 

13,876.849-15 

10.966.648 .  SO 

10,713.569-45 

8,013,751-35 

7,719.131-00 

9,113.660.60 

4,016,368.  xo 

Total... 

$1,933,498,014.50 

*607.3S9.I30 

$169,039,376.54 

uigiiizeu  uy  ■ 
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Gold  and  Silver 


3.  Production  or  Gold  amd  Silvbr  dc  tbs  World 

(Piom  1493  to  iSSs  is  iram  a  table  of  RTeruet  for  certain  periods,  compiled  by  Dr.  AdolpbSoatbeer:  for  the  Tsus  1886  to  1905 

the  production  is  the  annual  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.) 


Pbriod 


Gold 


Annual  avetaca  for  period 


Pine  ounces 


Value 


SavBR 


Annual  average  for  period 


Pine  ounces         Coining  value 


1493-lSSO 

1511-44 

«S4S-*0 

IS* I— 80 

15S1— 1600 

160X— ao 

1631—40 

Z641— 60 

a66i-8o 

«68i— i;oo 

X 70 1— 10 

1711-40 

J1741-60 

X761-80 

X78 1-1800 

x8ei-io 

x8ii-io 

x8ii-3e 

X83 1— 40 

1841-50 

x8si-5S 

1856-60 

1861-6S 

1B66-70 

187I-7S 

1B76-80 

i8Si-«s 

1SS6-90 

1891-9S 

1896-1900 

1901-5 

Total  for  periods 


186,470 

130.194 

173.59* 

319,906 

137.167 

373.918 

166,84s 

i8x,955 

197.709 

346.09s 

411. X63 

613,491 

791.111 

66s, 666 

571.948 

S7 1.563 

3*7,957 

457.044 

651,191 

1,760,501 

6,410,314 

6,486,163 

5.949.583 

6,370,086 

5,591,0 14 

5.543. 1 10 

4.794,755 

5,461,383 

7,883,565 

13,446,939 

»5. 579.746 


t3.8s5.000 

4.759.000 

5,656,000 

4,546,000 

4.905.000 

5,661,000 

5,516,000 

5,818,000 

6,154,000 

7,154.000 

8,510,000 

11,681,000 

16,356,000 

13,761,000 

11,813,000 

11,815,000 

7,606,000 

9,448,000 

13.484.000 

36,393,000 

131,513.000 

134.083,000 

111,089,000 

119,614,000 

"5.577,000 

114,586,000 

99,1x6,000 

111,895,000 

161,947,000 

157,301,100 

313,061,900 


1.511,050 

^.899.930 
10,0x7,940 
9,618,915 
13.467.63s 
«3.59*.«35 
11,654,140 
11.770,545 
10,834.550 
10,991,08s 
11.431.540 
13.863,080 
17,140,6x1 
10,985.591 
i8,a6x,779 
18,746,991 
17,38s. 7SS 
14.807.004 
19.175.867 
»5.090,34i 
38.488,597 
19.095.418 
35.401,971 
43.051. 583 
63.3x7.014 
78,775,601 
99,003,944 
xo8,9XX,43l 
157. 581.331 
1*5.693.304 
165.018,093 


$1,954,000 
3.740.000 
13,951,000 
13,450,000 

17.413.000 
17,579.000 
x6,36x,ooo 
15,116,000 
14,008,000 

14.313,000 

14.781,000 
17,934,000 
19,169,000 
17.133.000 
36,540,000 
37.1*8,000 
11.479,000 
19,144,000 

14.793.000 

31,440.000 

3*,8i4,ooo 

37,*i8,ooo 

45.771.000 

55.*63.ooo 

81,864,000 

101,851,000 

>i8.95S.ooo 

140,8  <5 ,000 

303.741.000 

314.119,700 

SS3, 369,700 


564.857.38e    $11,676,640,100 


•.653.671.507 


$xi,48x,sx4,7oo 


Bullion  Valub  of  the  Silver  Dollar  (37  li  Grains 
OP  PuRB  Silver]  at  ths  Annual  Avbraos  Price 
or  Silver  bach  Year  rttou  1837 


5.  CoDiAOB  or  Nations  or  the  World 


Ybar 

Value 

Year 

Value 

I«>T 

$1 .009 

x.008 
1.023 
Z.023 
t.018 
1.007 

1.004 

i.oos 

l.OIl 

1.008 
1.013 
1.018 
1.034 
1.015 
1.049 
1.041 
1.039 
1.039 
1.046 
1.039 
1.051 

I.04S 
X.031 
1.041 
1.040 
t.040 
1.03s 
1.036 
1.017 

1.015 
1.014 
1.017 
1.015 

Itll 

1873 

I .00368 

187s 

: 96886 

1876 

.90039 
.91958 
.89119 
.86998 

1877 

ift.4a 

il]l..... ...... 

tftic                   

i»li.:'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

.88564 

[1*1: .::::::: 

1881 

.8757s 

T%AT                

x88i 

•87833 

JgJJ 

1883 

.85754 

1884 

•85904 

188s 

•81379 

1886 

1887 

1888 

.'73683 

1889 

Ill: 

1890 

nil 

x8oi 

.764x6 

nil 

i8?3::;:;;::::: 

•  6035  z 

1894 

.49007 
.50587 

JjIS 

1895 

,$5, 

X896 

,«6<        

isli.:::::::::: 

tmI         ..■■■■■ 

1899 

.•Ac                    

1900 

,47958 

mI"  ....■■■■ 

•ftAi*              

1903 

.40835 

JKS 

.47300 

«ft4  T            ....<>•• 

Calendar  Year 


1903 
1904 
1 90s 


Gold 


$340,499,547 
455.417.085 
145.954.157 


SUver 


$111,795,819 
176,508,646 
103,880,10s 


IV.  Ratio  of  Gold  to  Silver 

The  columns  showing  the  amount  of  silver  pro- 
duced to  one  unit  of  gold  in  dollars  and  in  ounces 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Waldron,  down 
to  1894. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  are  added  Dr.  Soet- 
beer's  estimates  of  the  commercial  ratio  of  gold  to 
silver  down  to  183a,  the  estimates  of  Pixley  and 
Abell  from  1833-78,  and  those  of  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  from  1879-94.  Variations  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  ratios  of  each  period  are  given 
in  the  next  column  from  1687-1894,  based  on 
daily  London  quotations  beginning  with  1833. 

The  question  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  and  the  currency  problems  arising  from  this 
have  long  been  among  the  burning  economic  ques- 
tions of  modem  times.  We  give  here  only  tabular 
statements  of  the  facts  for  all  discussion  of  them, 
referring  the  reader  to  articles:  Bimetallism; 
Currency;  Contraction  and  Expansion  of 
Currency;  Money. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  as  shown  in  the  following 
tables. 

For  the  ratio  since  1904  see  tables  3,  4  and  5. 


Gold  and  Silver 
Good  Templars 
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Silver 

Cominerda] 

SUver 

Commercial 

duced 

value  of  ^Iver 

duced 

value  of  silver 
Lo  one  of 

to  one 
of  gold 

gold 

S«iifficuit  bistorickl 
•venti 

Caleh- 

YlABS 

□f  gold 

gold 

Calbit- 

DAK 

Ybars 

fin 

.2 

P" 

Signifiant  historksl 
event! 

t 

m 

■  y*^^ 

E 

0  *-^  4J 

i 

1 

n^ 

s 

1 

'U^ 

8.10 

i 

^2 

6 

< 

^■3 

I493-IS«0 

11-30 

1493.  Piscoveryof  America 

1873. .  ..  , 

10,47 

IS  63 

■49 

tSji.  Scandinavian  Unioo 
foraied  on  a  gold  basis. 

I53X— ZS40 

ia.6o 

11.30 

1531.     Cortez    completea 

1541-1560 

36.6a 

11-50 

the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

1873 

U-S9 

IS  93 

.s* 

18J3.   Silver  demonetiMd 

IsiI-1580 

43-79 

11.50 

in  the  U.S.     Panic. 

I58I-I600 

56.76 

11.90 

1874 

13, 6a 

ift.  u 

.61 

1874.   Silver  demonetiied 

z6oi— i6ao 

49-64 

13.00 

by  the  Latin  Union. 

16a 1-1640 

47-44 

13.40 

1875 

13-17 

16.59 

■  OA 

1871.     Holland    SUE  pen  da 

1641—1660 

41.77 

13.80 

the  coinage  of  rilver. 

1661-1680 

36-39 

14-70 

1876 

1J.51 

17    38 

4-05 

1S7O.  Russia  fiuspendfl  the 

168 1-1700 

31.76 

14-97 

-.11 

coinage  of  silver. 
1877.     Finland  adopts  the 

1JOX-17J0 

a7.74 

15-31 

1877 

J  1. 36 

IJ.ll 

1.5a 

I7»l-1740 

3a.6o 

15.09 

.60 

gold  standard. 

1741-1760 

a  1. 66 

•4.75 

1.  13 

1878 

.:..;6 

17   94 

1.98 

1878.     0,    S.    returns    to 

1761-1780 

3I-S3 

'4.73 

.73 

limited     nemonotiiation 

1781-1800 

49-41 

IS -09 

\il 

1793.    U.  S.    Mint  esteb- 

fiahed.     Ratio  15  to  i. 
1816.    England     demone- 

of silver. 

i8oi-i8xo 

50.30 

15-61 

1879 

14.08 

18.40 

I. 76 

1879,  Resumptioa  of  specie 

i8ii-i8ao 

47-35 

15-49 

1.14 

1880 

14 -SS 

ig   OS 

-41 

payments  in  the  V.  S. 

1811-1830 

33.40 

15-80 

.'5 

tizes  silver. 

1881 

15,83 

18.16 

-69 

183 1-1840 

39.40 

IS -76 

■53 

1834.    U.    S-    Mint    ratio 

1883 

17-53 

lS    10 

.86 

1 88 a.  War  with  Egypt. 

chaxiged  to  16  to  i. 
1847.  Gold  discovered  in 
Califonua.     Panic. 

1883 

19.3a 

18.64 

.41 

1841-1848 

14-35 

15-85 

.40 

1884 

16-59 

tS.57 

■JO 

1849 

16-85 

iS-7fi 

.30 

188S 

.7.48 

151    4' 

1,16 

1885.  Single  gold  standard 

1850 

14-03 
9-46 

15-70 

.55 

1886 

18 .  19 

30.  73 

a -19 

iutroduMd  in  Egypt, 

1851 

IS- 46 

.43 

1851.  Gold  discovered  in 
Australia. 

1887 

18.79 

11.  IJ 

1.79 

1859 

4-89 
4.18 

•5. 59 

•  51 

1888 

30.41 

11.59 

iji 

i8S3 

15-33 

.43 

1889 

30.  11 

31.   to 

I.J7 

i8S4 

1855 

S-09 
4.81 

15-33 
15.38 

.34 

.45 

1858.  Gold  discovered  in 
Queensland. 

1890 

189I 

31,93 

11. 7D 

19    J6 
uo.9a 

4, 39 
'■33 

iSgo.     Silver     purchaaing 
act  in  the  U.S. 

1856 

4-40 

15-38 

.44 

1893 

31.63 

13.71 

3-34 

189J.    Gold   standard    re- 

»8S7  

4-88 

IS -37 

.34 

places  silver  standard  in 
Austria-HunRary, 

1858 

5-31 

15-38 

.38 

i8S9 

S-33 

15-19 

Ml 

1859.    Discovery  of  silver 

1893 

11,37 

3(1,49 

6. 58 

1893.  Suspension  of  silver 

i860 

1:^1 

15 -39 

m  Nevada. 

coinage  in  India  and  re- 
peal of  purchasing  clause 

1861 

15-50 

.41 

1861.  Opening  of  American 
Civil  War. 

of  act  of  1890  in  the  U .  S. 

186a.... 

1863 

>864 

7-31 

«5.35 

.38 

1863.  Gold  and  alver  at  a 
premium  in  the  U.  S. 

1894 

1S.B9 

3=    59 

S.ai 

15.37 

.10 
.46 

•493-1600 

30.35 

l.,48 

.70 

1865 

6.91 

15.44 

.35 

1865.    End    of    American 

1601—1700 

40,  Bl 

13-97 

1.10 

1866 

1867 

6.70 
8.33 

IS.  43 

•53 

Civil  War. 

1701-1800 

30.01 

14.97 

I.&O 

1868 

7-3" 

15.59 

.»5 

1868.    Valuable  silver- 

1801-1848 

JS.98 

ts.69 

1,14 

mines  opened  in  Colo- 

1849-1873 

0    H8 

15.48 

1. 16 

1869 

7-15 

15.60 

-36 

rado. 

1874-1894 

17.51 

10. ai 

18.97 

1870 

1-7» 

15.57 

.44 

1870-71.  Franco- Prussian 
War. 

1806-189J 

•  J,  94 

16.6s 

.9.88 

1871 

9.13 

15.59 

.31 

1871-73.  Germany  demon- 

etises silver. 

1493-1894 

■9-34 

I39S 

33-71 

The  conunercial  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus  (bom  484  b.c.)  down  to  the 
year  1 7 1 7,  is  shown  in  the  following  from  the  letter 
of  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  King  of  England  (see 
"Coinage  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,"  1894,  p.  435) : 

In  Perria,  according  to  Herodotus i  to  1 1} 

In  Greece  at  same  period i  to  13 

In  Greece  in  the  time  of  Plato itoii 

In  Greece  it  is  stated  by  Xenophon  at i  to  10 

After  the  plunder  of  gold  from  the  Temple  of 

Apollo,  according  to  Menander,  it  was i  to  10 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was. ...  1  to  10 

In  Rome,  according  to  Pliny  the  Elder i  to  loif 

In  Rome,  after  the  tribute  from  the  Etolians. .  1  to  10 
The  plunder  of  gold  from  the  Gauls  by  Julius 

Caesar  reduced  the  proportions  to 1  to  7^ 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Tacitus  states  it  at.. .  i  to  I3t 
Until  the  reign  of  AlescanderServius  it  contained  1  to  13} 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great i  to  oif 

The  disorders  in  the   Roman   Empire  under 

Arcadus  and  Honorius  raised  it  to i  to  i4f 

Prom  which  it  appears  that  gold,  unless  when 
deprest  by  sudden  and  unusual  occurrences, 
or  enhanced  by  a  dread  of  public  insecurity, 
may  be  stated  to  have  been  for  upward  of 

900  years  in  the  proportion  of I  to  10  or  13 

England,  under  Henry  III..  I3i6  to  1373 i  to  9^ 

England,  under  Edward  III.,  1330  to  1377. ...  i  to  is) 


In  Bn^nd,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  1400 

to  1413 I  to  io| 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  1461 

to  1477 I  to  lit 

In  England,  in  the  reign  OC  Henry  Vlll.,  is  10 

to  1547 I  to  II. 10 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

1560 itoii 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 

1604 I  to  isi 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 

1611 I  to  13I 

In  England,  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  II.,  1665. . .    i  to  14I 

In  England,  in  the  rei^  of  George  I.,  1717 i  to  1st 

Relative   proportions  in  China,   according  to 

Humboldt i  to  la^ 

Relative  proportions  in  Japan,  according  to 

Humboldt i  to  8* 

Relative  proportions  in  Bengal,  according  to 

bullion  report i  to  14.86 

Relative  proportions  in  Madras,  according  to 

bullion  report i  to  13} 

Relative  proportions  in  Bombay  according  to 

bullion  report i  to  is 

In  the  China  Diaries  it  is  stated  at  16  taels  of 

silver  to  1  tael  of  gold  of  100  touch  of  pure 

gold.     If  it  is  meant  to  be  of  pure  silver  also, 

the  proportion  would  be  1  to  16;  but  it  is 

believed  to  be  the  average  fineness  of  silver 

in  dollars,  which  would  be. . . . . , ,  ^^^  ,^^.^.^  to  ^I^S9« 

Rbfbrbncbs:  See  CtntUBNCT.  O 
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Good  Templan 


GOLDMAN,  EMMA:  Communist  Anarchist; 
bom  1869,  near  Kovno,  Russia;  educated  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Kdnigsberg  (Prussia).  She  be- 
came acquainted  with  modem  revolutionary 
ideas  at  an  early  age,  in  Russia,  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  Communist  Anarchists  in  America.  She 
has  been  an  active  anarchist  for  about  twenty 
years.  She  served  one  year  in  prison  at  Black- 
-well's  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  addressing  an  outdoor 
meeting  of  the  New  York  unemployed,  in  1893, 
and  was  arrested  in  Chicago,  in  1901,  together 
irvith  a  number  of  other  anarchists,  on  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  with  Czolgosz,  but  discharged  m 
the  police  court.  Delegate  from  America  to  the 
International  Anarchist  fx>ngress  at  Paris,  1900, 
and  to  the  Amsterdam  (Holland)  Cong^ss,  1907. 
Publisher  of  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  social 
science  and  literature,  Mother  Earth.  Address'. 
210  East  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

GOLDSTEIN,  MISS  VIDA;  Australian  woman 
suffragist;  bom  in  Portland,  Victoria.  She  is 
president  of  the  Woman's  Political  Association  of 
Victoria,  secretary  of  the  United  Council  for 
Woman's  Suffrage,  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  Victoria,  of  the  Criminology  Society,  and  of 
the  Royal  Victorian  Trained  Nurses'  Association. 
She  has  spoken  on  woman  suffrage  before  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
committees,  and  was  the  representative  for  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  at  the  International 
Woman's  Suffrage  Conference  held  in  Washington 
in  1903.  Miss  Goldstein  was  the  first  woman 
candidate  for  Parliament  in  the  British  Domin- 
ions (December,  1903).  She  is  the  editor  and 
■proprietOTot  Woman's  Sphere.  Address:  Oxford 
Chambers,  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

GOMPBRS,  SAMUEL:  American  labor  leader; 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
bom  in  London,  England,  1850;  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker  at  the  age  of  ten ;  obtamed  his  educa- 
tion ^ter  working-hours.  He  later  became  a 
cigarmaker  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1863.  Joining  the  cigarmakers'  union  he  soon 
became  promment  in  its  councils  and  served  as 
president  of  Union  144  for  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  repeatedly  elected  delegate  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  Cigar  Workers'  International 
Union,  the  constitution  and  development  of 
which  are  largely  the  results  of  his  efforts.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Fedeka- 
TiON  OF  Labor,  was  elected  its  first  president, 
i88a,  and  has  been  reelected  every  year  since  ex- 
cept in  189s,  when  he  was  defeated  because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  endeavors  of  the  Socialist  Party 
to  capture  the  federation. 

Mr.  Gompers  has  repeatedly  declined  election 
or  appointment  to  important  and  remunerative 
political  and  other  offices,  and  has  devoted  his 
every  energy  to  upbuilding  the  trade-union  move- 
ment. For  this  he  has  worked  unremittedly, 
traveling  over  the  whole  country.  During  the 
first  six  years  of  his  official  duty  he  received  no 
salary  nor  any  other  emolument.  In  the  eight- 
hour  struggle  of  1886  he  paid  his  entire  expenses 
and  worked  night  and  day  for  many  weeks.  He 
is  not  opposed  to  the  aims  of  socialism,  tho  not 
committed  to  its  views,  and  he  believes  in  political 
action  on  the  part  of  Labor,  but  holds  that  the 
main  hope  of  Labor  is  in  the  trade-union  move- 
ment and  that  to  commit  that  movement  to  an^ 
political  party  or  endeavor  would  be  to  disrupt  it 


and  hurt  it  irremediably^-  Mr.  Gompers  has  been 
editor  of  the  federation's  organ  for  thirteen 
years,  is  vice-president  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  and  has  written  numerous  tracts  and 
magazine  articles  on  labor  subjects.  Address: 
423  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GOOD  GOVERNMENT  CLUBS:  The  establish- 
ment of  "good  government  clubs,"  the  object  of 
which  is  explained  by  theirname,  began  with  tbefor- 
mationof  tneCityClubin  New  York,  April  13,  i8c>2. 

The  failure  of  the  Municipal  League  to  elect  its 
candidate  to  the  mayoralty  in  1891  occasioned 
profound  discouragement  among  uiose  desirous 
of  obtaining  good  city  government.  It  seemed 
to  indicate  that  mere  popular  indignation  or  en- 
thusiasm could  not  be  counted  upon  when  pitted 
against  an  organized  political  machine.  It  be- 
came clear,  therefore,  uiat  if  the  work  of  improv- 
ing city  government  was  to  be  undertaken  at  all, 
it  must  be  undertaken  upon  a  permanent  plan — 
a  fact  which  sugx;ested  tne  organization  of  a  social 
club  which  wouM  serve  to  bring  together  and  to 
keep  together  all  those  interested  in  good  govern- 
ment. The  City  Club  was  established,  largely 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Edward  Kelly.  One 
of  its  chief  activities  was  to  establish  other  local 
clubs,  which  were  called  good  government  clubs, 
and  have  been  very  successful.  More  recently, 
however,  the  name  "Good  Government  Club" 
has  been  less  used.     (See  Municipal  Reform.) 

GOOD  TEMPLARS,  INDEPENDENT  ORDER 

OF:  The  Independent  (International)  Order  of 
Good  Templars  originated  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in 
1851.  Its  platform  is  total  abstinence  for  the 
individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State.  It  was 
the  first  secular  organization  in  the  world  to  ad- 
mit woman  upon  equal  terms  with  man,  and  its 
attitude  in  this  respect  has  been  a  very  material 
help  to  all  movements  looking  to  the  advance- 
ment of  woman.  For  the  first  seventeen  years  of 
its  existence  the  order  was  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  spread  all  over  North 
America,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
members;  and  many  of  the  laws  dealing  with  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  different  states  and  provinces 
are  the  result  of  its  work.  The  order  has  also 
been  largely  instrumental  in  originating  other 
movements,  such  as  the  Woman's  Crusade,  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the 
Prohibition  Party. 

In  1868  Good  Templarism  was  introduced  into 
England  and  Scotland,  and  somewhat  later  into 
Ireland  and  Wales.  There  are  very  strong  bodies 
in  these  countries;  and  in  the  British  Isles,  as  in 
North  America,  the  order  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence in  shaping  legislation.  Rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Good  Templar  Order 
was  carried  to  Scandinavia,  where  it  immediately 
took  root,  and  has  made  the  most  astonishing 
progress.  The  grand  lodge  of  Sweden  is  now  the 
largest  organization  in  the  world,  having  about 
135,000  members.  Norway  and  Denmark  have 
also  large  grand  lodges  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  In  Iceland  about  one  in  seven  of 
the  population  is  a  member  of  the  order. 

Within  about  fifteen  years  after  its  foundation, 
the  order  reached  Germany,  where  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  tremendous  power,  already  counting 
a  membership  of  about  40,000.  It  publishes  sev- 
eral newspapers,  and  owns  a  number  of  halls, 
hotels,  and  restaurants.    Smaller  organizations 
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exist  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland;  and, 
quite  recently,  beginnings  have  been  made  in 
Hungary  and  Rumania.  For  many  years  Good 
Templar  grand  lodges  have  been  maintained  in  all 
the  Australian  states  and  in  New  Zealand.  Four 
grand  lodges,  each  having  several  thousand  mem- 
bers, are  to  be  found  in  South  Africa.  A  remark- 
able work  is  going  on  among  the  natives  on  the 
Gold  Coast  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  There 
are  three  grand  lodges  in  India,  where  some  of  the 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  vernacular,  and  there 
are  lodges,  some  of  them  using  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, m  different  parts  of  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

A  feature  of  the  order's  work  is  that  carried  on 
among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Great  Britain. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  British  war-ships  have 
lodges  on  lx>ard,  holding  regular  meetings;  and 
a  majority  of  the  regiments  of  the  British  army 
have  also  their  G<x)d  Templar  organizations. 
Wherever  the  order  has  gone  it  has  enrolled  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults,  and  it  now  has  a  juvenile 
membership  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The 
number  of  grand  lodges  in  the  world  is  now  70,  with 
a  total  membership  of  407,645.  International 
Secretary,  Col.  B.  F.  Packer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GORKI,  MAXIM  (pen-name  of  Aleksei 
Maksimovich  Pyeshkov) :  Russian  social  writer 
and  novelist;  bom  1868  at  Nijni-Novgorod.  He 
was  successively  a  shoemaker  s  apprentice,  scul- 
lery-boy, baker,  ship's  cook,  porter,  gardener, 
painter  of  ikons,  lawyer's  clerk,  tramp,  and  finally 
writer.  As  a  tramp  he  journeyed  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  his  idealistic  ^et  realistic 
novels  are  largely  based  on  his  experiences  with 
the  working  and  vagrant  classes,  whose  thoughts 
and  social  conditions  he  has  brilliantly  inter- 
preted. His  novel  " Makar  Choudra"  (1892)  was 
the  first  of  a  large  number  among  which  "Foma 
Gordye'eff ' '  is  probably  the  best  known  outside  of 
Russia.  Other  works  are  ' '  Chelkash  " ;  "  Song  of 
the  Falcon";  "Song  of  the  Petrel";  "The  Orloff 
Couple  and  Mava" ;  Troye" ;  "About  the  Devil" ; 
"  More  About  the  Devil'';  "The  Reader";  "The 
Outcasts"  (1902);  "Three  Men"  (1902).  Gorki 
has  visited  other  countries  (the  United  States  in 
1906),  writing  and  lecturing,  largely  on  social 
themes,  and  voicing  the  socialistic  radicalism  of 
the  Russian  and  other  working  classes.  Address: 
Arsemas,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Russia. 

GOSMAN,  ALEXAin>ER:  Australian  clergy- 
man; bom  at  Crail,  Fife  County,  Scotland,  1829; 
educated  in  public  schools  and  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow;  degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  him 
by  St.  Andrew's  University  in  1904.  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Con- 
gregational College  of  Victoria,  and  in  1876  be- 
came its  principal.  Since  1879  he  has  been  min- 
ister of  the  Augustine  Congregational  Church  at 
Hawthorn,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria.  Mr.  Gos- 
man  is  chairman  of  the  Victorian  Congregational 
Union,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  and  second 
International  Congregational  Councils,  London, 
1891 ,  and  Boston,  1899.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Wages  Board  and  president  of  the  Antisweating 
League  from  1895  to  1902.  Address:  Burwood 
Road,  Hawthorn,  Victoria. 

GOTHENBURG.  See  Nokwboian  Company 
System. 

GOXT6H,  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW:  American 
temperance  lecturer;  bom  at  Sandgate,  Kent, 


England,  1817 ;  son  of  a  pensioner  of  the  Penin- 
sular War  and  a  village  schoolmistress.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  went  to  America  and  worked  on  a 
farm  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  In  183 1  he  went 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  fotmd  employment  in 
the  binding  department  of  the  Methodist  book 
establishment;  out  habits  of  dissipation  lost  him 
this  employment,  and  reduced  him  to  that  of  giv- 
ing recitations  and  singing  comic  songs  at  lo^ 
grog-shops.  He  was  married  in  1839;  but  his 
drunken  habits  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  prob- 
ably caused  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child.  A 
benevolent  Quaker  induced  him  to  take  the 
pledge ;  and  he  attended  temperance  meetings  and 
related  his  experience  with  such  efiect  as  to  in- 
fluence many  others. 

Gough  later  became  a  prominent  advocate  of 
the  temperance  cause.  After  ten  years  of  great 
success  as  a  temperance  lecturer  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1853  and  carried  on  a  remarkable  work 
there.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  Au- 
gust, i860,  and  soon  began  to  lecture  on  "Street 
Life  in  London."  Other  subjects  were  added  to 
his  list,  and  in  all  he  retained  his  great  popularity. 
In  1873  he  announced  that  he  would  retire  from 
the  lecture  field,  but  he  was  afterward  prevailed 
upon  to  appear  on  special  occasions.  In  1878  he 
again  visited  England.  In  1 869  he  issued  his  "Au- 
tobiography and  Personal  Recollections,"  and  in 
1880  "Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  being  chieSy 
passages  from  his  lectures.  He  died  m  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1886. 

GOULD,  ELGIN  RALSTON  LOVELL:  Ameri- 
can economist  and  banker;  bom  at  Oshawa, 
Ontario,  i860;  educated  at  home,  at  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, Coburg  (now  at  Toronto),  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Prom  1884  to  1887  he  was 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Po- 
litical Economy  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  High 
School;  in  1885  he  conducted  an  official  inquiry  in 
Belgium  and  Germany  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  in  1887  he  became  permanently  con- 
nected with  that  department  as  a  statistical  ex- 
pert. In  1 887-88  he  was  reader  in  social  statistics 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  in  1892  be- 
came resident  lecturer  there.  He  has  represented 
the  United  States  Government  at  various  inter- 
national congresses,  and  is  a  member  of  economic 
and  statistical  societies  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
1894  he  became  professor  of  statistics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Mr.  Gould  became  president 
of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  (New 
York)  in  18^6,  the  purpose  of  this  enterprise 
being  to  provide  model  homes  and  tenements  for 
wage-earners.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Thirty- 
fotuth  Street  National  Bank  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Gould  believes  thoroughly  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  historical  method  and  of  statistics  to 
economics,  but  does  not  accept  the  opportunism 
of  some  of  the  historical  school.  He  believes  in 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  and  in  inter- 
national bimetallism;  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
nationalization  of  natural  monopolies,  but  thinks 
the  municipalization  of  some  of  them  might  be 
carefully  tried.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Housing  of  Working  People,"  "Popular 
Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic/'  "  The  Gothenburg 
System  of  Liquor  Traffic,"  and  "The  Social  Con- 
dition of  Labor."  Address:  301  West  Seventy- 
seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

GOURNAY,  JEAN  CLAUDE  MARIE  VINCENT, 
SEIGNEUR  DS:      French  economist;  bom  at 
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Saint  Malo,  1713.  Traveling  as  a  merchant  in 
Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  he  published  in 
Prance  on  his  return  a  report  on  tne  economic 
and  financial  condition  of  these  countries.  Ap- 
pointed intendant  du  commerce  in  1851,  his  ob- 
servation convinced  him  that  the  lack  of  develop- 
ment in  French  manufacturing  was  due  to  the 
various  governmental  restrictions,  and  he  came 
thiis  laively  tho  not  wholly  to  embrace  the  views 
of  the  Physiocrats,  and  became  the  author  of 
the  famous  phrase,  Laisset-faire,  laisseM-passtr. 
He  died  in  1759. 

GOVERHKERT:   This  term,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  gubemare  (to  steer,  direct,  govern), 

GOVBKMMBHT  IN   THS  WoKLD 


COUKTKIBS  AMD  GOTBRNMBNT 

Areas 

Populations 

RfPnbtieam; 
North  America: 

United  Sute* 

3.621.933 
1.045.600 
7,405,000 

107,054 

15,970 

38 

35.000 

80.59e.ooo 

ll.SOO.OOO 

37.S  14.000 

38.96 1.94S 
3.315.44s 

Latin  RepnUics 

South  Amenca  (except  Guiana). . 
Europe; 

Switsesland 

San  Marino         

Liberia 

11.331.601 

1S4.951.000 

CoHSliluUoiial: 
North  America; 

British  Colonies 

land,  San  Marino,  Ruisia.  and 
Turltev) 

3.782.554 

1.384.734 
313.165 
161,200 

3.077.377 

S.591.564 

238.350,628 
3.358.118 

AftS: 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

Aaia: 

Oceania; 

Anatralian  Commonwealth  and 

4.548.991 

Total  Constitutional 

8,719.030 

299.413.302 

CoUmkt   mitiieut  Stif-Govrnmmt. 
or  DtptmUncits: 
India..:. 

1,087,404 
1,350.000 

3.135.294 
900.000 

781,863 

86.634 

4.089.076 

1.627,810 

188,000 

809,951 

»S3.s8o 
11S.88S 

231.898.807 
11.734.000 

Antfo-Bgyptand  Sudan 

Other  British  Colonies  and  De- 
pendencies •   .  • .  ■ 

Congo  (Belgian) 

30.002,000 

36.121,785 

110.890 

S3.4ii.34o 

13.S08.000 

850.000 

9.158.951 

173,709 
7,944,617 

Dutch  'Colonics,  and  Dependen- 
cies  

Danish  Colonics  and  Dependen- 
cies   

French  Colonies  and  Dependen- 
cies  

cics 

Italian  Colonics  and  Dependen- 
cies  

Portuguese  Odonies  and  Depen- 

Spanish  Colonies  and  Dependen- 
cies  

United  States  Dependencies 

Total  Colonial  without  Self- 

13.836,208 

Soi.691,174 

Autocratic- 
Ant    ... 

8,660,39s 

1.184.880 
4.177.170 
iie.000 
628.000 
82.000 
115.400 
151.800 
150,000 
119.000 

129.004,514 

26,232,240 

416,047.000 

5. 000,000 

9.500.000 

Aaa 

f5«»::;::;;::::;:::::;::;:;: 

Kana 

Afghanistan 

4,000,000 
$.515,000 
3,500.000 
S.ooo.ooo 

Bbntaa.  Nepal,  and  Oman. 

' 

Total  Autocmtic 

15.789.645 

615.798.754 

denotes  the  power  vested  in  the  State  by  which 
its  affairs  are  conducted.  (k>vemment  may  be 
of  any  form — monarchical,  despotic,  autocratic, 
aristocratic,  plutocratic,  democratic;  it  may  be 
local,  municipal,  state,  or  national.  (For  the 
principles  involved  and  the  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, see  Anarchism;  Democratic  Party; 
Fbderations;  Individualism;  Republican 
Party;  Socialism;  State;  Voluntaryism,  etc.). 

Says  Hamilton  (Federalist,  No.  15),  "Why  has 
government  been  instituted  at  all  ?  Because  the 
passions  of  men  will  not  conform  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  justice  without  constraint."  -  (For 
a  discussion  of  this,  see  Anarchism;  Socialism; 
State.) 

Republican  government  embraces  34 . 3  percent 
of  the  area  of  the  habitable  world,  and  11. 4 
per  cent  of  the  world's  population.  Ckinstitu- 
tional  government  (not  republican)  embraces 
17.2  per  cent  of  the  area,  and  18.5  per  cent  of 
the  population .  Colonies  or  dependencies  without 
self-government  embrace  37.3  per  cent  of  the 
area,  and  31.4  per  cent  of  the  population.  Au- 
tocracy embraces  31.1  per  cent  of  the  area,  and 
38.8  per  cent  of  the  population. 

GRAlfGERS:  An  association  of  American 
agriculturists  commonly  known  by  this  name, 
tho  formerly  called  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  President 
Johnson  sent  O.  H.  Kelly,  an  employee  of  the  De- 

tartment  of  Agriculture,  as  an  agent  into  the 
outhem  States  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  farmers  in  that  section  of  the  country  and  to 
report  the  result  of  his  observations.  He  was  so 
seriously  imprest  with  what  he  saw  that  he  pro- 
posed a  national  association  of  farmers,  with 
branches  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  On  Dec. 
4,  1867,  the  National  Grange  was  organized  with 
Mr.  Kelly  as  secretary. 

It  was  to  be  divided  into  national,  state,  and 
subordinate  assemblies  or  "granges."  Women 
were  to  be  admitted  to  memberehip  on  equal 
standing  with  men.  The  purposes  of  the  order 
were  two— the  industrial  benefit  and  the  social 
improvement  of  its  members.  The  discussion 
of  any  political  question  was  strictly  forbidden. 
This  was  found  difficult,  but  its  leaders  have  been 
successful  in  the  main  in  keeping  it  out  of  politics, 
and  it  is  different  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
fanners'  organizations.  (See  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance.) 

Up  to  the  close  of  1871  there  were  but  about 
200  granges  organized,  while  the  national  grange 
contained  only  its  seven  original  members.  From 
this  time  forward  its  progress  was  rapid.  The 
farming  population  began  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages of  the  association,  and  grew  as  enthusiastic 
as  they  had  been  lethargic.  At  the  close  of  1875 
there  were  about  30,000  g^nges  in  existence, 
said  to  average  about  forty  members  each,  the 
order  being  strongest  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
and  well  represented  in  the  South.  By  this  time, 
however,  its  climax  of  prosperity  had  been 
reached.  Jealousy  arose  between  the  subordinate 
and  the  national  granges,  and  parties  with  no  in- 
terest in  agriculture  beyond  that  of  selling  goods 
to  the  farmers  made  their  way  into  the  order.  So 
far  was  tliis  carried  that  one  grange  was  organized 
on  Broadway,  New  York  City,  with  forty-five 
members,  representing  capital  of  perhaps  as 
many  millions,  and  composed  of  bank  presidents, 
wholesale  dealers,  sewing-machine  manufacturers, 
and  speculators.    The  result  of  all  this  was  a  great 
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depression  of  the  order.  Nevertheless,  the  order 
endured,  and  has  had  no  little  influence.  It  is 
said  to  have  organized  30,000  subordinate  groups 
in  forty-four  states  and  territories.  It  claims  to 
have  prevented  the  renewals  of  patents  on  sewing- 
machmes;  to  have  taught  transportation  compa- 
nies that  the  creator  is  greater  than  the  creature; 
to  have  passed  and  enforced  oleomargarine  laws, 
laws  restricting  alien  landlords  and  corporations, 
the  interstate  commerce  law,  ballot  reform  laws, 
the  making  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  cabinet 
officer,  establishing  agricultural  colleges  and  sta- 
tions, arbor  days,  public  schools,  numerous  local 
institutions. 

Cooperation  has  been  much  favored  by  the 
Grapge,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been 
tried,  but  without  great  success.  (See  Coopera- 
tion.) 

The  foUowins  legislation,  accordins  to  the  World  Almanac, 
1907,  is  fovored  by  the  National  Grange: 

I.  Free  delivery  of  mails  in  the  rural  districts  be  placed 
upon  the  same  permanent  footing  as  the  delivery  of  mails 
in  the  cities  and  the  appropriations  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  demands  and  the  benefits  of  the  service.  2.  Postal 
savings-banlcs.  3,  Election  of  United  States  senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  4.  An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution granting  the  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  and 
control  all  corporations  and  combinations,  s.  Enlargement 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, giving  it  authority  to  determine  what  changes  shall 
be  made  or  what  practises  are  discriminative  or  unreason- 
able, and  their  findings  to  be  immediately  operative  and  so 
to  continue  until  overruled  by  the  courts.  6.  Regulation 
of  the  use  of  shoddy.  7.  Pure  food  laws.  8.  Extension  of 
the  markets  for  farm  products  equally  with  manufactured 
articles,  g.  An  antitrust  law,  clearly  defining  what  acts 
on  the  part  of  anycorporation  would  be  detrimental  to  pub- 
lic weliare.  10.  The  spoedy  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
connecting  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  11.  Revision  of 
the  fees  and  salaries  of  all  federal  oiBcers,  and  placing  them 
on  a  basis  of  similar  service  in  private  buaness.  ti.  Parcels 
post,  telephone  and  telegraph  m  the  mail  service.  13.  Na- 
tional and  state  aid  to  improve  the  public  highways. 

Masltr.  N.  J.  Bachelder,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Stcrttary.  C.  M. 
Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

GRAYSON,  VICTOR:  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Colne  Valley,  division  of  Yorkshire,  July, 
1907 ;  the  first  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  elected 
simply  as  a  Socialist;  bom  1881  at  Liverpool; 
became  an  engineer's  apprentice,  and  studied  life 
as  a  stowaway  and  tramp ;  he  matriculated  at  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  universities  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  Unitarian  ministry,  but  abandoned 
this,  went  to  live  in  a  Manchester  slum,  and  earned 
his  living  as  a  journalist  and  lecturer.  Gaining 
popularity  among  the  workers  in  the  Colne  Valley, 
he  was  selected  as  candidate  for  Parliament,  and 
adopted  by  the  Independent  Labor  Party  {q.  v.), 
but  not  by  the  Labor  Party  {q.  v.).  He  defeated 
Philip  Bright  (Liberal — son  of  John  Bright)  by 
153  votes,  and  a  Conservative  by  431.  The  fact 
that  a  Socialist  could  defeat  both  the  old  parties 
without  the  formal  support  of  the  Labor  Party, 
created  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  (see  also  British  Empire; 
Ireland;  Scotland):  In  this  article  we  simply 
outline  British  social  reform  to  bring  out  the  con- 
tinuity, referring  for  all  statistics  and  details  to 
special  articles. 

The  story  of  social  reform  in  England  begins 
with  Alfred's  efforts  at  establishing  justice  and 
promoting  learning,  if  not  with  Augustine  and 
with  Aidan.  The  early  English  Church  and  some 
of  England's  kings  struggled  to  put  down  slavery. 
£ngli»imen  like  Anselm  and  Theobald  withstood 
Norman   oppression.     In    1215   the   knights   at 


Runnymede,  led  by  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  won  from  King  John  the  Great 
Charter,  with  its  fundamental  rights,  freedom 
from  imprisonment  without  trial,  and  from  taxa- 
tion without  consent  of  the  council  of  the  nation. 
In  1265  Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  for  Henry  III., 
summoned  the  burgesses  to  Parliament,  andunder 
Edward  I.  they  came,  reasserting  the  old  rights 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Witenagemot. 

As  early  as  1360  did  John  Ball  {q.  v.),  "the 
mad  priest  of  Kent,"  preach  a  medieval  Christian 
socialism,  asking  in  the  name  of  the  common  folk 
by  what  right  men  called  lords  were  greater  folk 
than  they,  and  declaring  that  the  lonfi  held  their 
estates  by  the  toil  of  the  villeins.  The  Peasants' 
Revolt  {q.  v.)  resulted  and  was  put  down,  yet  serf- 
dom was  conquered  and  the  spirit  engendered  has 
never  wholly  died  away.     One  finds 

nx>iii««n_  it  alike  in  the  rough  poetry  of  Lang- 

"•«*"^  land's  "Piere  Plo^mlin^'  (1377)  and 
in  the  courtly  words  of  More's  "  Uto- 
pia" (1516).  It  enters  in  milder  form  into  Eras- 
mus's '  Christian  Prince,"  and  again  in  Harring- 
ton's "Oceana"  (1656).  It  is  voiced  in  Sellers 
proposed  "College  of  Industry"  (1695),  and  in 
Spence's  land  nationalization  of  1775.  ^^^^  these 
names.)  England,  freed  from  serfdom,  enioyed 
what  some  called  the  "Golden  Age"  of  Merrie 
England. 

But  after  the  Golden  Age  came  the  Iron.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  nobles,  impoverished 
by  the  long  French  wars  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
drove  out  many  of  their  humble  folk,  and  turned 
their  fields  into  sheep  walks  for  the  raising  of  wool 
for  the  Flemish  market,  and  at  the  same  time 
fenced  in  many  of  the  commons,  calling  forth  con- 
tinual protest,  including  Latimer's  sermons. 
This  robbery  of  the  land  oy  those  who  were  its 
rulers  but  not  its  owners,  together  with  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  monasteries  and  other  causes,  pro- 
duced the  landless  class  (see  Land),  and  made 
necessary  the  poor-laws  {q.  v.).  These  laws,  altho 
turned  by  remorseless  magistrates  into  a  means 
of  the  degradation  of  England's  poor,  contained, 
nevertheless,  the  socialistic  claim  of  the  right  of 
every  man  to  receive  opportunity  for  life  and  work 
from  the  State. 

The  contest  with  Charles,  the  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth, the  English  Revolution,  were  not 
movements  of  the  industrial  classes,  but  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  England's  political  democracy 
and  made  possible  the  England  of  to-day.  (See 
Levblers.) 

When,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  discov- 
ery of  steam-power  and  machine  production  de- 
veloped modem  industrial  England,  it  caused 
an  economic  revolution.  Under  the  laissez- 
faire  teachings  of  Adam  Smith,  trade  threw  oflf 
restraint;  manufacturers  robbed  cottages  of 
their  women  and  cradles  of  their  children  to 
ettiploy  them  ifi  factories  utterly  without  sanita- 
tion, coining  their  blood  into  profits.  Employees 
were  worked  like  slaves  and  housed  more  poorly 
than  the  beasts,  the  whispers  of  Malthusianism 
quieting  any  stirrings  of  the  conscience.  It  was 
necessary  that  men  be  killed,  it  was  said;  there 
was  not  room  for  all.  It  was  these  conditions 
that  ted  to  modem  industrial  legislation. 

In  1795  Dr.  Aikin,  a  Manchester  physician, 
published  a  statement  concerning  the  evil  con- 
dition of  the  children  working  in  the  mills.  In 
1796  a  committee  was  formed  in  Manchester 
to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the  poor.  In 
1803  the  elder  Peel  brought  in  and  passed  the 
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first  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
morals  of  apprentices  and  of  others  employed 
in  cotton  and  other  factories.  It 
■^^'L-  immediately  accomplished  nothing, 
■Wm,^bm  ^'^fl  fataUy  defective;  but  it  es- 
T^JJ^L  tablished  the  principle.  Other  bills 
■^•^^  introduced  did  little  more.  In  18*4 
a  bill  was  passed,  mainly  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  Francis  Place,  outside  of  Parliament,  and 
Joseph  Hume  within,  giving  trade-unions,  which 
had  secretly  existed  smce  about  1700,  the  right 
to  partially  organize.  In  1830  Richard  Oastler, 
speaking  for  the  antislavery  movement,  discov- 
ered that  there  was  "white  slavery"  in  England, 
and  from  that  date  gave  his  time  and  strength  in 
poverty,  and  even  when  imprisoned  for  debt, 
to  enx>sing  the  facts  of  factoiy  evils,  and  agita- 
ting for  legislation.  He  accomplished  little,  how- 
ever, till  Lord  Ashley,  afterward  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  took  up  his  cause.  T.  Sadler,  in 
1831,  had  moved  a  ten  hours'  bill,  but  to  no 
effect.  A  select  committee  was  appointed  in  the 
matter  in  183a,  but  only  to  gain  time  and  pre- 
vent action.  Lord  Ashley,  however,  now  taking 
hold,  brought  in  a  ten  hours'  bill  for  women  and 
children,  which  was  read  a  second  time  in  1833. 
It  was  violently  opposed,  especially  by  individ- 
ualist Liberals  like  Cobden  and  Johin  Bright. 
Finally,  Lord  Althorp  brought  in  for  the  govern- 
ment and  carried  a  compromise  bill,  which  was 
better  than  nothing.  Oastler,  however,  con- 
tinued his  agitation.  Children's  Employment 
Commissions  of  1843  and  1843  published  terrible 
revelations.  A  factory  act  was  passed  in  1844, 
and  finally  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  of  1847. 

Meanwhile  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.),  at  his  mills  in 
New  Lanark,  had  been  putting  in  practise  vari- 
ous reforms,  and  in  the  year  181 7  laid  a  scheme 
of  a  socialistic  community  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  act  is  sometimes  considered 
the  beginning  of  socialism  in  England;  but  it 
was  not  sociaUsm  as  we  understand  the  word 
to-day.  Owen's  utopianism  and  evolutionary 
social  democracy  in  industry  have  little  in  com- 
mon. In  1825  Owen  purcliased  New  Harmony 
in  the  U.  S.  and  started  a  short-lived  community. 
In  1835  he  founded  an  association  of  all  classes 
of  all  nations;  and  during  the  discussions  which 
arose  over  this,  the  words  "socialism"  and  "So- 
cialist" seem  first  to  have  been  used. 

The  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1833  had 
abolished  tte  "pocket  boroughs"  and  given 
England  a  taste  of  democracy.  Slavery  (17.  v.) 
was  abolished  in  the  British  colonies  m  1834. 
The  poor  laws  were  reformed.  The  middle  classes 
were  now  indeed  enfranchised,  but  these  reforms 
did  little  for  the  workmen.  These  Owen  reached. 
The  Owenite  press,  the  Crisis,  the  Pioneer,  the 
Herald  of  the  Rights  of  Industry,  and 
n»  Owm-  °*^^'  papers,_created  a  wide-spread 
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movement.     Within  a  few  weeks  half 


a  million  members  are  said  to  have 
joined  Owen's  Grand  National  Con- 
solidated Trade-Union,  including  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farm  laborers  and  women.  The  object 
was  to  put  an  end  to  all  competition.  The  wealth- 
ier classes  were  alarmed.  In  1834  six  Dorchester 
laborers  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transpor- 
tation for  the  mere  act  of  administering  an  oath. 
(See  Conspiracy  Laws.)  Monster  labor  con- 
gresses were  held;  30,000  persons  took  part  in  a 
procession  in-London  protesting  against  uie  judg- 
ment ;  over  3  so  ,000  signed  a  petition .  Strikes  were 
numerous.     They  generally  failed,  however.     A 


levy  of  tSd.  per  member  hurt  the  Grand  National. 
It  was  too  hurriedly  organized,  and  did  not  en- 
dure. The  trade-unions  all  suffered.  Led  by 
William  Cobbett,  William  Lovett,  and  others, 
working  men  began  to  turn  to  political  methods. 
In  1838  a  representative  meeting  of  workmen 
drew  up  a  program  of  political  reforms  which 
they  held  to  be  necessary.  Speaking  to  the 
representatives,  the  Irish  orator  O'Connell  called 
it  their  charter,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  agi- 
tation  this  program  was  called  the  People's 
Charter,"  and  its  supporters  "Chartists."  (See 
Chartism.)  The  charter  called  for  the  famous 
"six  points" — ^manhood  suffrage,  equal  electoral 
districts,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  abo- 
lition of  property  qualification  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  payment  of  members 
of  Parliament  for  their  services.  Enormous 
meetings  were  held.  Orators,  writers,  editors, 
poets  were  developed — O'Connor,  Lovett,  Cleave, 
Hetheringfton,  and  O'Brien  being  among  the 
leaders.  Every  center  had  its  Chartist  journal. 
But  there  soon  developed  a  division  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted.  Some  favored  an  appeal 
to  force;  many — probably  most— advocated 
constitutional  methods.  In  June,  1839,  a  pe- 
tition signed  by  nearly  1,300,000  persons  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  "bound  in 
iron  hoops,  four  men  bearing  it,"  asking  that  the 
charter  be  considered.  By  a  large  majority  the 
House  of  Commons  refused.  Relations  between 
the  government  and  the  people  be- 
nkf^-Hgm  came  stfained ;  public  meetings  were 
forbidden;  riots  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Agitation  continued  more 
or  less  vigorously  imtil  1848,  the  year  of  revolu- 
tions. A  meeting  was  called  on  Kennington 
Common  for  April  loth,  at  which  it  was  ex- 
pected that  half  a  million  workers  would  be  pres- 
ent. Great  alarm  prevailed;  the  military  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  called  out;  cannon 
were  planted  to  cover  the  meeting-place  and  the 
exits,  and  nearly  300,000  civilians  were  enrolled 
as  special  constables.  After  all  these  threaten- 
ingfs  the  gathering  on  the  common  was  not  as 
large  as  had  been  anticipated,  a  heavy  storm 
interfering.  Not  100,000  were  present.  This 
was  the  end  of  Chartism.  The  movement  col- 
lapsed when  apparently  at  its  highest.  During 
all  the  ten  years  of  the  agitation  it  had  been 
laigely  an  economic  change  that  was  desired. 
Political  change  was  only  sought  in  order  to  se- 
cure economic  changes.  Every  constitutional 
means  had  been  tried  and  had  failed,  and  now 
the  government  had  shown  that  if  an  appeal 
were  to  be  made  to  force,  it  would  use  all  its 
strength  to  crush  the  appeal,  and  would  yield  no 
quarter.  Just  while  men  were  pondering  the  al- 
ternatives, a  new  door  of  escape  was  opened — 
gold  was  discovered  in  America,  and  New  Zea- 
fend  and  Australia  were  calling  for  colonists. 

The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  in  1846,  after 
the  long  free-trade  agitation  of  Cobden  and 
Bright,  and  the  passage  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
in  1847,  also  gave  hope  of  relief. 

The  close  of  the  Chartist  agitation  witnessed 

the  birth  of  organized  Christian  Socialism  (q.  v.). 

Charles      Kingsley     and    Frederick 

ra»iirf4.n     Denison  Maurice,  clergymen  of  the 

J??;?"    Church  of   England,   with   E.  Van- 

sittart  Neale,  "rhomas  Hughes,  J.  M. 

Ludlow  (see  these  names),  organized 

a  society  under  the  avowed  name  of  Christian 

Socialism.     They  published  pamphlets  and  two 
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papers,  and  started  some  cooperative  stores. 
Their  papers  were  soon  discontinued ;  their  stores 
either  failed  or  were  swallowed  up  in  the  larger 
Rochdale  cooperative  movement;  but  their 
thought  lived.  Kingsley's  bold  denunciation  of 
the  soulless  Manchester  school  of  political  econ- 
omy and  the  deeper  philosophy  of  Maurice  are 
potent  to-day. 

Prom  1850-80  English  trade-unionism  was 
taking  form  and  erowing,  with  many  ups  and 
downs.  The  Rochdale  cooperative  movement, 
beginning  in  1844,  during  this  i>eriod  made  its 
phenomenal  advance.  The  writings  of  Carlyle 
and  of  Ruskin  struck  strong  blows  against  the 
orthodox  political  economy.  In  1848  Mill  pub- 
lished his  "  Political  Economy."  Henceforth  po- 
litical economy  was  no  longer  a  dismal  science  of 
theories,  but  a  discussion  of  how  to  meet  practi- 
cal industrial  problems.  Mill  himself,  m  his 
"  Autobiography,"  came  to  annoimce  himself  a 
Socialist.  There  were  other  radical  forces  at 
work.  From  1849  to  his  death  in  1883  Mane  re- 
sided in  London.  In  London,  also,  was  Maz- 
zini.  Opposed  to  socialism,  as  it  was  presented 
to  him,  ne  really  preached  its  deepest  and  most 
ethical  ideas.  As  early  as  1847  Mane  and 
Engels,  corresponding  with  a  London  society, 
turned  this  society  mto  a  communist  league; 
and  the  following  year  published  from  Brussels 
the  manifesto  of  the  communist  party.  In  1862 
a  party  of  French  working  men  visited  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  in  London,  getting  into 
communication  with  English  trade-unionists ;  on 
S«^t.  28,  1864,  the  famous  "International" 
(17.  V.)  was  founded  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London. 
It  was  not  at  first  a  socialistic  organization.  Its 
simple  aim  was  to  unite  the  wondng  men  of  all 
countries.  Naturally  it  took  a  different  coloring 
with  different  nations.  In  England  it  meant 
little  more  than  an  attempt  at  international  trade- 
tmionism,  and  took  no  deep  root. 

Little  as  he  intended  it,  the  lectures  in  Eng- 
land of  Henry  George  (q.  v.),  individualist  as  he 
proclaimed  himself,  seem  to  have  been  the  occa- 
sion for  the  first  crystallization  in 
-^j^i  England  of  modem  Socialist  thought. 
According  to  Sidney  Webb  ("  Social- 
ism in  England  ),  the  coercive 
measures  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  minis- 
try against  the  Irish  Land  League  had  alienated 
many  of  the  earnest  Radicals  from  the  Liberal 
Party.  It  became  evident  that  Liberalism  was 
not  inconsistent  with  shameless  international 
aggression  in  the  interests  of  the  officers  and 
the  bondholders.  The  neriect  of  English  social 
questions  became  more  and  more  pressingly  felt. 
"The  "Democratic  Federation"  was  foimded  in 
i88t,  by  H.  M.  Hyndman,  Herbert  Burrows, 
Miss  Hden  Taylor  (stepdaughter  of  John  Stuart 
Mill),  and  some  others.  The  only  distinctively 
Socialist  proposal  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  first 
program  of  this  organization  was  "nationali- 
zation of  the  land,"  placed  ninth  in  the  list; 
but  it  was  from  the  first  essentially  a  Socialist 
body,  and  it  changed  its  name  in  1884  to  the 
"Social  Democratic  Federation"  (a.  v.).     Men 

i'oined  like  William  Morris,  Tom  Mann,  John 
)ums,  and  others. 

At  the  end  of  1884,  however,  William  Morris 
{q.  V.)  withdrew  from  the  Federation,  and  with 
others  formed  the  Socialist  League.  The  erounds 
of  secession  were  mainly  personal,  but  uie  new 
society  soon  developed  a  policy  of  its  own,  stand- 
ing for  a  more  conununistic  and  less  governmental 


conception  of  socialism.  Publishing  the  Com- 
monweal (1885),  to  which  Mr.  Morris  gave  bril- 
liant contributions,  it  exerted  no  small  influence. 
About  1892,  however,  the  organization  and  the 
Commonweal  came  under  anarchist  control;  Mr. 
Morris  withdrew,  and  the  league  virtually  died, 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  keeping  on. 

A  more  potent  and  unique  organization  of 
English  Socialists  is  the  Fabian  Society  {q.  v.), 
founded  in  1883,  and  to-day  still  adding  to  its 
strength.  Commenced  mainly  as  an  educational 
and  propagandist  center,  it  includes  members 
of  other  societies.  In  one  year  its  members  have 
given  thousands  of  lectures  and  distributed  still 
more  thousands  of  Socialist  essays  and  tracts. 
It  has  influenced  political  parties,  economic  lit- 
erature, and  trade-union  thought.  It  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  created  the  London  County 
Council  {q.  v.),  and  to  have  changed  the  thought 
of  the  working  men's  clubs  of  London.  Lea<ters 
in  it  like  Sidney  Webb,  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  others  have  had  most  respectful  hear- 
ing, and  many  of  its  members  have  oeen  elected 
to  Parliament.     (See  Fabian  Society.) 

These  various  societies,  taking  advantage  of 
industrial  depressions  and  discontent,  have  large- 
ly captured  the  English  trade-unions  for  social- 
ism. A  "New  Trade-Unionism"  grew  steadily 
till  1895.  The  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  unem- 
ployea  in  1886,  resulting  in  the  prosecution  at 
the  Old  Bailey  of  Messrs.  Hyndman,  Bums, 
Champion,  and  Williams,  led,  altho  they  were 
acquitted,  to  making  socialism  somewhat  popu- 
lar among  the  London  masses.  The  great  dock 
strike  of  1889  saw  a  turning  of  the  tide.  Ben  Til- 
lett,  Tom  Mann,  and  John  Bums  organized  the 
dock  laborers  and  won.  It  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  other  trades  thus  far  unorganized.  These 
new  unions  followed  the  new  leaders, 
—  and  the  movement  b^an  to  grow  in 

JzrTl       the  rank  and  file  of  even  the  old 

IXiiianlsm  ""*°^^-  By  ^89°  ^^  ^^'^  unionism 
was  in  the  majority  in  the  trade  con- 
gresses, and  in  1894  voted  to  support 
only  collectivist  candidates.  "The  defeat  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  1894,  however,  to  which  many 
of  the  old  trade-unionists  were  allied,  led  to  the 
older  trade-unions  securing  a  change  in  repre- 
sentation, giving  the  newer  trade-unions  less 
power,  and  thus  defeating  the  new  trade-imion- 
ism  at  the  Congress  of  1895.  Some  of  the  ne«r 
trade-unions,  too,  did  not  endure. 

Labor  representatives  began  to  be  elected  to 
Parliament  as  Liberals  or  as  miners'  members. 
In  1873-74  no  fewer  than  thirteen  "labor  candi- 
dates" went  to  the  polls;  and  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  and  Thomas  Burt  (^.  v.),  two  leading 
officials  of  the  miners'  national  unions,  were 
elected  the  first  "labor  members"  of  the  House. 

However,  altho  largely  enfranchise!  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  English  workmen  in  their 
trades  congresses  even  rejected  amendments  in 
favor  of  manhood  suffrage  as  late  as  1882  and 
1883.  In  order  to  win  legal  recognition  at  all 
for  their  trade-unions,  the  leaders  had  had  to 
plant  themselves  wholly  on  the  middle-class 
ground  of  the  individual  freedom  of  each  man  to 
sell  his  labor  as  he  pleased,  collectively  or  not. 
Even  after  trade-unions  were  themselves  in  187 1 
fully  legalized,  even  when  "in  restraint  of  trade," 
their  members  were  still  so  liable  to  prosecution 
under  vague  combination  laws,  that  the  unions 
were  engaged  in  a  battle  for  mere  existence  down 
to  1875.    ^^  t^  date,  however,  the  Liberal  Par- 
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ty  having  been  defeated  largely  by  the  division 
of  the  labor  vote,  a  Conservative  govenunent 
wiped  away  the  last  vestige  of  the  combination 
laws.  But  this  long  struggle  for  life  had  so  in- 
doctrinated the  trade-unions  with  the  individ- 
ualist economy,  that,  save  for  a  few  leaders  like 
Allan  of  the  Engineers  and  Applegarth  of  the 
Carpenters,  the  average  trade-unionist  cared 
nothing  for  parliamentary  action.  Even  when 
free  to  act,  their  very  successes  made  the  trade- 
unions  conservative.  Men,  like  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
actually  opposed  eight-hour  legislation ;  a  motion 
in  support  of  it  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority 
at  a  trade-union  congress  as  late  as  1889. 

The  collectivist  policy,  however,  became  so 
popular  that,  weary  of  the  vast  promises  and 
slight  fulfilment  of  both  the  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive parties,  there  was  organized  (Jan.,  1893), 
mainly  under  the  lead  of  Keir  Hardie,  elected 
M.  P.,  an  Independent  Labor  Party,  its  object 
being,  as  stated,  "the  collective  ownership  and 
control  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  - 
and  exchange."  Robert  Blatchford's  "Merrie 
England,"  emphasizing  the  principles  of  the 
party,  about  this  time  is  estimated  to  have 
reached  2,000,000  readers. 

Munici}>alism  of  various  kinds  was  long,  how- 
ever, the  main  practical  form  of  English  socialism. 
The  formation  of  the  county  councils,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  London  Countv  Council,  to  bring 
together  under  one  control  the  numberless 
tx^rds  and  vestries  that  had  power  in  various 
-ways  in  London,  was  another  step  toward  social- 
ism. 

Later,  attention  was  directed  to  some  extent 
from  social  problems  by  the  Boer  War  and  dis- 
cussions arising  from  it,  and  under  its  influence 
the  Conservatives  gained  a  new  lapse  of  life. 
Gradually,  however,  the  majority  of  the  trade- 
unions,  while  not  committing  themselves  to 
avowed  socialism,  came  to  favor  political  action 
directly  in  their  own  interests,  on  largely  social- 
istic lines  and  independent  of  any  political  party. 
A  Labor  Representation  Committee 
T^^       was  organized  composed  mainly  of 

FeUtlM  representatives  of  such  unions,  and 
01  a  few  other  organizations,  like  the 
Fabian  Society,  willing  to  cooperate 
on  those  lines,  to  manage  the  campaigns  of  can- 
didates indorsed  by  the  committee,  and  create 
a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  elected  members. 
(See  Labor  Rbpresbntation  Committbb.)  This 
movement  had  growing  success,  till  in  the  general 
election  on  Jan.,  1906,  the  Labor  forces  aston- 
ished themselves  and  all  England  by  electing 
to  Parliament  twenty-nine  candidates  indorsed 
b;^  the  Labor  Representation  Committee,  which 
with  eleven  "mmers'  members"  and  fourteen 
Liberals,  but  also  Labor  members,  made  fifty-four 
Labor  members  (twentjr-nine  independent  of  other 
parties).  The  committee  therefore  adopted, 
1006,  liie  name  of  the  Labor  Party  (q.  v.),  with 
Kieir  Hardie  as  its  head.  The  independent,  ag- 
gressive, and  ^et,  on  the  whole,  constructive  and 
mactical  position  of  the  party's  representatives  in 
Parliament  has  been  the  social  reform  political 
interest  of  the  year,  while  by-elections  have  added 
three  to  their  number  (including  one  elected  as  a 
Sodalist) ,  making  some  eighty  members  all  largely 
socialistic  in  their  policies. 

Meanwhile  other  phases  of  social  reform  have 
recently  rapidly  advanced.  Distributive  coop- 
eration has  grown  steadily  and  productive  coop- 
eration has  been  begun  in  earnest.    (See  Coopera- 


tion.) Cooperative  housebuilding  has  begun, 
but  especially  have  municipal  and  county  councils 
't«^en  up  the  housing  question,  in  many  cases  un- 
dertaking large  housing  schemes.  (See  Housing 
Question.)  A  successful  Garden  City  move- 
ment has  been  develo|}ed  (see  Garden  Cities), 
while  prominent  employers  have  developed  large 
and  beautiful  model  viflages  for  their  employees. 
(See  Bournbvillb;  Port  Sunlight;  Model  Vil- 
lages.) The  question  of  employing  the  unem- 
ployed has  been  largely  agitated  and  successful 
attempts  inaugurated.  (See  Labor 
fjmmggt  Colonies;  Unemployment.)  Con- 
rngmmmmtltM  siderable  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  woman-suffrage  question  by 
women  who  were  willmg  to  storm  the 
House  of  Parliament  in  demanding  a  hearing  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  imprisoned  for  creating 
disturbance.  (See  Woman's  Movements.)  Much 
thought  has  been  attracted  to  the  taxation  of  l^id 
values  by  the  introduction  in  Parliament  of  a 
Scotch  bill  calling  for  a  distinction  in  making  up 
rates  on  values  of  land  and  values  of  improve- 
ments. Many  members,  including  the  Premier, 
are  said  to  favor  the  distinction.  (See  Land.) 
The  school  question  has  been  a  burning  theme, 
tho  a  compromise  bill  calling  in  the  main  for  sep- 
aration of  all  public  schools  from  Church  control 
was  thrown  out  of  the  Lords  after  it  had  passed 
the  Lower  House.  (See  School  Question,  arti- 
cles on  both  sides.)  (For  the  home  rule  ques- 
tion, which  has  so  largely  affected  English  poli- 
tics, see  HoMB  Rule;  Ireland.)  Great  Britain 
may  be  said  to-day  to  be  leading  the  world  (out- 
side of  New  2^aland  and  Australia)  in  the  actual 
taking  up  of  detailed  social  questions  and  press- 
ing for  their  solution  from  an  advanced  point  of 
view,  tho  Germany  and  Switzerland  are  probably 
actually  doing  more  on  slightly  more  paternal 
lines.  (See  special  articles  for  references  and  all 
details.) 

6REDBSKUL,   mCHOLAS    ANSREYEVICH; 

Russian  jurist,  editor,  and  politician;  bom  in 
1864.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kharkof ,  and  later  became  a  professor  there,  and 
dean  of  the  law  department.  C^redeskul,  who 
was  second  vice-president  of  the  first  Duma,  was 
arrested  just  before  election  by  order  of  Minister 
Dumovo,  and  was  exiled  to  Archangel;  but  on 
being  elected  he  was  released.  He  is  a  C^onstitu- 
tionu  Democrat,  and  edits  a  newspaper  called 
Mir. 

GREEK  SOCIAL  POLITY:  This  was,  in  a  word, 
the  exaltation  of  the  State,  ordinarily  a  demo- 
cratic city,  based  upon  slave  labor,  over  all  de- 
partments of  life.  (See  Athens;  Aristotle; 
Plato.)  We  give  here  the  synopsis  of  the  Greek 
economic  and  social  idea,  as  given  in  Professor 
Ingram's  "History  of  Political  Economy  " : 

I.  The  individual  is  conceived  as  subordinated  to  the  State. 
through  which  alone  his  nature  can  be  developed  and  com- 
pletea,  and  to  the  maintenance  and  service  of  which  all  his  ef- 
forts most  be  directed.  The  great  aim  of  all  political  thought 
is  the  formation  of  good  dtisens:  every  social  question  is  stud- 
ied primarily  from  the  ethical  and  educational  point  of  view. 
The  dtiten  is  not  regarded  as  a  producer,  but  only  as  a  pos- 
sessor of  material  wealth;  and  this  wealth  is  not  esteemed  for 
its  own  sake  or.  for  the  enjoyments  it  procures,  but  fcr  the 
higher  moral  And  public  aims  to  which  it  may  be  made  sub- 
servient. 

a.  The  State,  therefore,  claims  and  exercises  a  controlling 
and  regulating  authority  over  every  sphere  of  social  Hfe,  in- 
duditic  the  economic,  in  order  to  bring  individual  action  into 
harmony  with  the  good  of  the  whole. 

3.  With  these  fundamental  notions  is  combined  a  tendency 
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to  attribute  to  iiutitutions  and  to  legislation  an  unlimited 
efficacy,  as  if  society  had  no  spontaneous  tendencies,  but 
would  obey  any  external  impulse,  if  imprest  upon  it  with  suf- 
ficient force  and  continuity. 

6SEELBT,  HORACE:  American  editor  and 
social  reformer;  bom  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  1811. 
Before  he  was  ten  years  old  his  father  became 
bankrupt.  The  family  then  moved  to  Vermont, 
where  they  made  a  scanty  living  as  day  laborers. 
When  fourteen  years  01  age  Greeley  was  ap- 
prenticed in  the  office  of  the  Northern  Spectator, 
East  Poultney,  Vt.  His  wages  were  but  $40  a 
.  year;  but  by  living  on  almost  nothing  he  was  able 
to  send  money  home.  He  remained  here  six 
years,  when  the  paper  was  suspended.  For  a 
time  he  worked  with  his  father  on  a  rough  farm 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  then  began  to  tramp  the 
country  in  search  of  employment.  In  1831  he 
entered  New  York  with  $10  in  his  pocket,  and  two 
years  later  formed  a  partnership  with  a  fellow 
workman,  Francis  V.  Story.  Combining  their 
capital,  which  amounted  to  $1 50,  they  commenced 
by  printing  the  Morning  Post,  which  failed  in 
three  weeks.  But  Greeley  went  on  writing  as  well 
as  printing.  He  was  invited  by  James  Gordon 
Bennett  to  go  into  a  partnership  with  him  in  the 
Herald,  but  he  declined,  and  issued  instead  the 
New  Yorker,  a  literary  journal  which  lived  seven 
years.  Later  he  published  the  Log  Cabin,  a 
weekly  campaign  paper,  which  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. On  April  10, 1841,  Greeley  commenced  the 
New  York  Tribune,  his  life-work. 

Greeley  was  then  entirely  without  money. 
From  a  personal  friend,  Mr.  James  Coggeshall,  he 
borrowed  $1 ,000,  on  which  capital  and  the  editor's 
reputation  the  Tribune  was  founded.  It  began 
with  600  subscribers.  Mr.  Greeley  opened  its 
columns  to  well-nigh  every  reform.  He  made  it 
the  leading  abolition  newspaper.  He  advocated 
in  it  dress  reform,  vegetarianism,  and  Fouribr- 

ISM. 

From  1850  tmtil  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Tribune  did  much  to  create  and  awaken  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  North.  Greeley  urged  in 
his  paper  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
at  its  close  immediately  advocated  universal  am- 
nesty and  suffrage.  From  1848  to  1849  he  was  a 
Whig  representative  in  Con^^ss. 
•  In  1867  Greeley  was  appointed  delegate  to  the 
convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
He  antagonized  General  Grant's  administration, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Liberal 
Republican  Party,  which  held  its  national  con- 
vention at  Cincinnati  in  1872,  and  nominated  him 
for  president.  His  lifelong  opponents,  the  Demo- 
crats, nominated  him  also  at  their  national  con- 
vention— a  move  which  greatly  lessened  his 
chances  of  success  by  repelling  many  of  his  Re- 
publican supporters.  During  the  canvass  feeling 
ran  high,  and  he  took  the  field  in  person  and  made 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  able,  and  sustained 
series  of  campaign  speeches  on  record.  In  the 
election  he  received  3,834,079  votes  as  against 
3,597,070  for  Grant,  dreeley  carried  G^rgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas.  He  at  once  resumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Tribune,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had 
overtaxed  his  strength  in  the  campaign.  No 
sooner  was  it  ended  than  he  was  calledf  to  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  wife,  from  which  he  went  only 
to  be  himself  prostrated  by  a  nervous  disorder 
of  the  brain.  His  illness  was  short,  and  on  Nov. 
29,  1872,  he  died.  His  published  volumes  are 
as  follows;    "Hints  Toward  Reforms"   (1850); 


"Glances  at  Europe"  (1851);  "History  of  the 
Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension"  (1856);  "Over- 
land Journey  to  San  Francisco"  (186^;  "The 
American  Conflict"  (a  vols.,  1864-66) ;  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Busy  Life"  (1868);  "Essays  Designed 
to  Elucidate  the  Science  of  Political  Economy" 
(1870);  and  "What  I  Know  of  Farming"  (187 1). 
His  life  was  written  by  James  Parton  in  1855,  and 
a  new  edition  appeared  in  1868. 

OREENBACK  PARTY,  THE:  A  party  which 
originated  in  the  United  States  in  1873-74  as  a 
result  of  the  opposition  felt  by  many  to  the  as- 
serted manipulation  of  the  currency  in  favor  of 
the  banking  and  bondholding  class.  (See  Cur- 
rency.) It  was  claimed  that  the  bankers  of  the 
country  had  conspired  (i)  to  make  the  issue  of 
the  war  greenbacks  a  failure  by  inducing  Con- 
gress to  prevent  their  being  legal  tenders  for  cus- 
toms and  for  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and 
so  depreciating  their  value;  (a)  to  buy  up  these 
greenoacks  at  their  depreciated  value,  and  with 
them  purchase  bonds,  paying  for  the  bonds  with 
greenbacks  at  their  face  value;  (3)  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  vote  that  these  bonds  bought  with  green- 
backs at  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar  should  be 
redeemed  by  Congress  under  the  pretense  of  na- 
tional faith  and  of  "an  honest  dollar"  in  ^Id  (in- 
terest as  well  as  capital),  while  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  war  who  haid  risked  their  lives  and 
got  no  "interest"  had  been  paid  in  greenbacks. 
Intense  excitement  was  aroused,  which  the  period 
of  contraction  of  the  currency  greatly  increased. 
As  early  as  1868  the  demand  called  "the  Ohio 
idea"  was  broached,  claiming  that  all  bonds  which 
did  not  distinctly  call  for  payment  in  coin  should 
be  redeemed  in  greenbacks.  This  "idea"  seemed 
to  have  dominated  the  Democratic  convention  ot 
1868,  but  was  distinctly  disavowed  by  Mr.  Tilden 
and  other  leading  Democrats.  Many  local  and 
state  conventions  in  the  West,  however — chiefly 
Democratic — indorsed  the  idea.  Its  advocate 
still  hoped  to  bring  the  entire  party  to  their  way 
of  thinking. 

Finally  the  financial  crisis  of  187^  caused  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  seek  legislative  relief  for 
the  evils  from  wnich  they  were  sufiering,  and 
produced  a  oertain  disintegration  of 
the  established  political  parties. 
The  pressing  questions  of  the  time 
appeared  to  require  and  justify  new 
political  organizations.  A  Greenback  convention 
was  held  at  Indianapolis  in  1874,  anfl  demanded: 
(i)  The  withdrawal  of  the  national  bank-note 
currency;  (2)  that  the  only  currency  shotdd  be  of 
paper,  and  that  such  currency  should  be  made 
exchangeable  for  bonds  bearine  interest  at  3.65 
per  cent;  and  (3)  that  coin  might  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  such 
bonds,  and  such  only,  as  expressly  c^ed  for  coin 
payments.  In  i876anationalGreenbackconven- 
tion  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  which  nominated 
Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  F.  Cary, 
of  Ohio,  for  president  and  vice-president.  In  the 
election  which  followed  they  received  81,737  pop- 
ular votes. 

To  these  attempts  to  found  a  new  party,  based 
•n  financial  issues,  a  turn  in  another  direction  was 
l^ven  by  the  labor  troubles  which  had  culminated 
m  the  great  railroad  strikes  of  1877.  In  1878  a 
"National  or  Greenback-Labor  Convention"  was 
held  at  Toledo,  O.,  as  the  restilt  of  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  labor  reformers  and  the  advocates  of  a 
greenback  currency.     In  the  following  eiectkm 
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the  Greentwck-Labor  tickets  polled  over  i  ,000,000 
votes,  and  fourteen  representatives  of  the  party 
were  sent  to  Congress.  But  the  party  was  made 
up  of  different  elements;  and  altho  the  distress 
wiich  gave  it  strength  was  real,  none  of  the  party 
leaders  seems  to  ^ve  had  definite  ideas  as  to 
what  was  to  effect  a  cure.  In  1880  the  Green- 
back-Labor convention,  at  Chicago,  nominated 
{ames  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  and  B.  J.  Chambers,  of 
'exas.  In  that  year  the  popular  Greenback-Labor 
vote  was  300,867 ,  and  eight  of  their  representatives 
were  elected  to  Congress.  The  ticket  in  1884  was 
headed  by  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  was  also  the 
Anti-Monopoly  candidate,  and  received  175,380 
votes.  In  that  year  the  Greenback  ticket  in 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska  was  fused  with 
that  of  the  Democrats,  and  in  Missouri  and  West 
Vireinia  with  the  Republican  ticket. 

"flie  Greenback  Party  proper  always  had  its 
strongest  support  in  the  Western  States.  In 
Maine.  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts 
the  Greenback  element  was  made  up  of  labor  re- 
formers, and  its  tickets  were  as  a  rule  supported 
principally  by  laboring  men.  But  on  several 
occasions  the  Greenbackers  received  encourage- 
ment and  support  from  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  who  hoped 
to  create  a  diversion  in  their  own  favor  by  run- 
ning a  third  ticket,  so  made  up  as  to  draw  votes 
from  the  opposing  party. 

The  following  is  tne  platform  of  the  Greenback- 
Labor  Party,  adopted  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion, held  in  Chicago,  June  9  and  10,  1880 : 

QvO  Boreniment  should  goanntae  the  divine  right  ct 
every  laborer  to  the  xesulta  of  his  toil,  thus  enabling  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  means  for  physical  comfort  and  the  fadli- 

yinll^^m  gf  ties  for  mental,  social,  and  monl  culture:  and 

lAAA  ^^^  condemn  as  unworthy  of  our  civilization 

'■'^f         the  barbarism  which  impose*  upon  the  wealth 

intidueefs  a  state  of  perpetual  ibudgery  as  the 

orioe  of  bare  animal  existence. 

Notwithstanmng  the  enormous  increase  of  productive  power, 
the  oniveraal  introdoctiao  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the 
discovery  of  new  agents  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  task 
of  the  laborer  is  scarcely  lightened,  the  hours  of  toil  are  but 
Kttle  shortened,  and  few  producers  are  lifted  &om  poverty 
into  comfort  and  pecuniary  independence. 

The  associated  monopolies,  the  international  syndicates, 
•nd  other  income  classes  demand  dear  money  and  cheap  labor, 
S  "strong  government,"  and  hence  a  weak  people. 

Corporate  control  m  the  volume  of  money  has  been  the 
means  of  dividing  society  into  hostile  classes;  of  the  unjust 
distribution  of  the  tnoducta  vi  labor,  and  of  building  up  mo- 
nopolies of  associated  capita],  endowed  with  power  to  confis- 
cate private  property.  It  has  kept  money  scarce,  and  scar- 
city of  money  enforces  debt  trade,  and  public  and  corporate 
laa<i» — debt  engenders  Bsory,  and  usury  ends  in  the  bank- 
nptcy  of  the  bxiuwei. 

Other  results  are  deranged  markets,  uncertainty  of  manu- 
lactuing  enterprise  and  asriculture,  precarious  and  inter- 
mitteDt  employment  for  the  laborer,  industrial  war,  increasing 
pauperism  and  crime,  and  the  consequent  intimidation  and 
disnanchisement  of  the  producer,  and  a  rapid  declension  into 
Gorponte  feudalism. 

Tbeisf ore  we  declare: 

(i)  That  the  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  sovereign 
powar  to  be  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  common  bene- 
fit. The  delegation  of  this  right  to  corporations  is  a  surren- 
der o<  the  central  attribute  of  sovereignt;r,  void  of  consti- 
tntiooal  sanction,  confenin^  npon  a  subordmate  irresponsible 
power,  and  absolute  domimon  over  industry  and  commerce. 
An  money,  whether  metallic  or  paper,  should  be  issued  and 
Ha  volume  oootrolled  by  the  government,  and  not  by  or 
ttnoogh  banUng  corporations,  and  when  so  issued  should  be  a 
fan  le^  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

(a)  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  re- 
fondred,  but  paid  as  rapidly  a*  it  is  practicable,  according  to 
contiBet.  To  enable  toe  government  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tiooa.  leeal  tender  currency  should  be  substituted  for  the  notes 
el  the  national  banks,  the  national  banking  system  abolished, 
and  the  rnitimited  ooinage  of  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  established 
bylaw. 

(i)  That  labor  should  be  so  protected  by  national  and  state 
■nthority-as  to  equalise  its  burdens  and  insure  a  juit  distri- 
botion  ot  its  results;  the  eight-hour  law  of  Congress  should  be 
cofacced;  the  sanitary  condition  of  industrial  establishments 


placed  under  rind  control;  the  competition  of  contract  coo- 
vict  labor  abolished;  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  estaUished; 
bctories.  mines,  and  workshops  inspected;  the  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  forbidden,  and  wages 
paid  in  cash. 

(4)  Slavery  bang  simply  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  labor  beiiUE 
^mply  slavery,  the  importation  and  presence  of  Chinese  serts 
necessarily  tends  to  brutalize  and  oegmde  American  labor ; 
therefore  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  abrogate  the 
Burlingame  treaty. 

(s)  Kailroed  land  grants  forfeited  by  reason  of  non-fuliil- 
ment  of  contract  should  be  immediately  reclaimed  by  the 
government;  and  henceforth  tlie  public  domain  reserved  ex- 
clusively as  homes  for  actual  settlers. 

(6)  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com-  > 
merce.     AH    lines    of    communication    and    transportation 
should  be  brought  under  such  legislative  control  as  shall  se- 
cure moderate,  fair,  and  uniform  rates  for  passenger  and 
freight  traffic. 


to 


(7)  We  denounce,  as  destructive  to  prosperity  and  dangerous 
liberty,  the  action  of  the  old  parties  in  fostering  and  I 


i  sustain- 


ing gigantic  land,  railroad,  and  money  corporations  and  mo- 
nopolies, invested  with  and  exercising  powers  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  yet  not  responsible  to  it  for  the  manner  of 
their  use. 

(8)  That  the  Constitution,  in  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
borrow  ^money,  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  never  intended  that  the  men 
who  loaned  their  money  for  an  interest  consideration  should 
be  preferred  to  the  soldier  and  sailor  who  periled  their  lives 
and  shed  their  blood  on  land  and  sea  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try, and  we  condemn  the  cruel  class  legislation  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  which,  while  professing  great  gratitude  to  the  sol- 
dier, has  most  unjustly  discriminated  against  him,  and  in 
favor  of  the  bondholder. 

(9)  All  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxa- 
tion, and  we  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

(10)  We  denotmce  a*  most  dangerous  the  efiorts  every- 
where manifest  to  restrict  the  right  of  suffrage. 

(11)  We  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  and  the  insidious  scheme  to  establish  an  enor- 
mous military  power  under  the  guise  of  militia  laws. 

(is)  We  demand  absolute  democratic  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Congress,  placing  all  representatives  of  the  people 
upon  an  equal  footing,  and  taking  away  from  committees  a 
veto  power  greater  than  that  o(  the  president, 

(13)  We  demand  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 

Ele,  and  for  the  people,  instead  of  a  government  of  the  bond- 
older,  by  the  bondholder,  and  for  the  bondholder;  and  we 
denounce  every  attempt  to  stir  up  sectional  strife  as  an  effort 
to  conceal  monstrous  crimes  against  the  people. 

(14)  In  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  fair-minded  people.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  in- 
dividuals, we  wage  no  war  upon  classes,  but  only  against 
vicious  institutions.  We  are  not  content  to  endure  further 
disdpline  from  our  present  actual  rulers,  who,  having  do- 
minion over  money,  over  transportation,  over  land  and  labor, 
over  the  machinery  of  government,  and  largely  over  the  press, 
wield  unwarrantable  power  over  our  institutions,  and  over 
life  and  property. 

The  literature  of  the  movement  is  laree,  but 
much  of  it  was  in  only  transient  form.  Anion|; 
the  best  books  is  B.  S.  Heath's  "Labor  and  Fi- 
nance Revolution."  The  papers  of  Henry  C. 
Baird  and  "The  Currency  Question,"  a  pamphlet 
by  G.  M.  Steele,  contain  more  moderate  state- 
ments of  the  views  of  the  Greenback  Party.  (For 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  voiced  by  the  Chi- 
cago convention  of  1880,  see  Cukrbmcy  ;  Money.) 

GREULICH,  HERHAKH;  Swiss  statistician; 
Swiss  Workmen's  Secretary.  The  Swiss  Con- 
federation has  no  department  of  labor,  but  the 
Arbeitersekretariat  was  established  in  1887.  It 
has  a  semiofficial  standing,  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses being  paid  by  the  government,  while  the 
secretary  is  chosen  by  the  labor  organizations. 
The  office  was  created  in  April,  1887,  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Greulich,  a  statistician  of  Zurich ; 
143  labor  organizations,  representing  about 
100,000  working  men,  were  mterested  in  the 
election  through  a  central  committee ;_  it  was  for 
three  years,  but  has  been  renewed  since.  The 
new  secretary  placed  himself  in  touch  with  the 
cantonal  and  foreign  governments'  labor  and 
social  departments.  In  1888  he  published  an 
exhaustive  study  of  wages  in  Switzerland;  1890 
and  1893  statistics  on  accidents.    Author:  "In- 
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stitutions  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Working  Classes ' '  ( 1 889) .  Ad- 
dress: Atbeiiersekretariat,  Bern,  Switzerland. 

GRST,  SIR  GEORGE:  Third  governor  of  New 
Zealand;  has  been  called  "the  greatest  figure  in 
the  first  half-century  of  New  Zealand's  colonial 
history";  bom  at  Lisbum,  Ireland,  i8ij;  edu- 
cated at  Sandhurst  for  the  army ;  entered  the  serv- 
ice and  became  captain  in  18^5.  In  1839  he 
went  on  an  exploring  expedition  m  Australia,  and 
two  years  later  was  appointed  Governor  of  South 
Australia.  In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the 
governorship  of  New  Zealand,  and  successfully 
closed  the  first  Maori  War.  He  largely  drafted 
the  present  constitution  of  the  colony,  which  had 
been  on  the  brink  of  ruin  when  he  became  its 
executive.  In  1854  he  left  the  colony  on  the 
road  to  prosperity,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
governorship  of  Cape  Colony;  but  in  1861  he 
was  transferred  back  to  New  Zealand  to  con- 
duct the  second  Maori  War.  He  retired  in  1868, 
but  in  1875  came  into  public  life  as  a  leading 
Liberal,  and  was  premier  Irom  1877  to  1879.  A^ 
ter  resigning  this  office  he  sat  in  Parliament  almost 
continuously  till  he  retired  in  1894  on  account  of 
old  age.  He  gained  great  support  all  over  Aus- 
tralia for  his  liberal  views,  especially  for  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  "one  man,  one  vote  "  idea,  woman's 
suffrage,  and  national  ownership  of  the  soil.  A 
natural  leader  with  extraordinary  abilities,  he 
was  at  times  hated  and  criticized  by  some,  but 
honored,  loved,  and  followed  by  the  many.  He 
died  in  1898. 

GROin^UND,  LAWREITCE:  American  Social- 
ist, lawyer,  and  writer;  bom  in  Denmark,  1848; 
took  part  in  the  Dano-German  War  of  1864; 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen; 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  and  for  a 
time  taught  German  in  a  public  school  in  Milwau- 
kee. In  1869  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  practising  law  in  Chicago.  He  became  in- 
terested in  socialism  by  reading  Pascal's  "Pen- 
s^es."  In  1880  he  published  a  dialogue  on  "The 
Coming  Revolution,"  and  in  1884  his  "  Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth,"  the  first  full  statement 
of  modem  socialism  published  in  this  countrv, 
and  which  had  a  wide  sale  and  influence,  m, 
Gronlund  then  devoted  himself  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  socialism,  and  wrote  and  lectured 
wherever  he  could  get  a  hearing — in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
held  for  a  while  an  office  in  the  U.  S.  Labor 
Department.  In  1887  he  published  "Danton,"  a 
study  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  1890 
"Our  Destiny,"  a  work  reUgious  as  well  as  social- 
istic, which  had  a  large  sale,  especially  in  England, 
where  1,000  Q^pies  were  sold  in  the  first  month. 
The  Revue  d'Economie  Politique  called  it ' '  the  most 
elevated  and  attractive  conception  of  socialism 
yet  published."     Mr.  Gronlund  died  in  1899. 

GROTIUS,  HUGO,  or  DB  GROOT:  Dutch  ju- 
rist and  writer ;  bom  at  Delft,  1 583 ;  son  of  the  bur- 
gomaster of  the  town ;  entered  the  University  of 
Leyden  in  1594,  graduating  in  1598.  Traveling 
in  France,  he  returned  to  practise  as  a  lawyer,  and 
in  1607  was  fiscal  general,  and  in  1610  council- 
pensionary  at  Rotterdam.  For  supporting  the 
Remonstrants  he  was  condemned,  in  1619,  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  but  escaped  by  the  aid  of 
•  his  wife,  who  took  his  place  in  the  castle,  tho  for 
her   bravery  she  was   set   free.     He  wandered 


through  the  Netherlands  and  France,  and  for  a 
while  enjoyed  a  pension  at  the  court  of  Louis  XI II. 
He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Holland,  but  was 
soon  again  exiled  for  life.  A  wanderer  again,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Sweden,  and  from  1635  to 
1645  was  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris.  Re- 
turning to  Sweden,  he  passed  through  Amster- 
dam, and  was  honored  there  as  well  as  in  Sweden. 
He  received  a  pension,  but  while  journeying  fell 
ill  and  died  at  Rostock  in  1645.  He  was  a  {pro- 
found scholar,  an  eminent  theologian,  an  erudite 
historian,  a  Latin  poet,  an  eminent  jurist.  His 
"De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis"  (1625)  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  langua|[es  of  Europe,  and  may 
be  called  the  basis  of  mtemational  law.  (Se« 
Political  Science.) 

GRlilf,  KARL:  German  Socialist;  bom  at  Lfi- 
denscheid,  18 13;  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Wetzlar;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin.  From  1839  to  1843  he  taught 
languages  in  Colmar,  whereafter  he  returfted  to 
Germany,  fotmding  the  Mannheimer  AhentUei- 
tung.  He  was,  however,  expelled  from  Baden 
on  account  of  alleged  revolutionary  tendencies, 
whereupon  he  settled  in  Cologne  where  he  edited  a 
weekly,  Der  Sprecher.  He  became  converted  to 
socialism,  and  visited  Belgium  and  Paris.  In 
1845  he  published  "Die  Sociale  Bewegung  in 
Frankreich  und  Belgien,  Briefe  und  Studien." 
Returning  to  Germany  in  1848,  Grun  was  elected 
to  the  second  chamber  of  the  Prussian  Diet, 
where  he  joined  the  extreme  Left.  On  the  dis- 
solution of  this  Diet  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  an  "intellectual"  part  in  the  "Pfalz  Up- 
rising"; but  after  eight  months'  incarceration 
was  acquitted.  He  then  spent  some-  years 
abroad,  returning  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  and  settling  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  where  he  earned  a  living  as  an  instructor 
in  a  commercial  school.  In  1870  he  settled  in 
Vienna,  where  he  died  in  1887. 

GTTESDE,  JULES:  French  Socialist  leader; 
bom  in  Paris,  1845.  Entering  pohtical  journal- 
ism in  Paris,  Toulouse,  and  Montpellier,  at  the  lat- 
ter place  he  published  the  Droits  de  Pkomme,  and 
was  imprisoned  six  months  for  a  revolutionary 
article  against  the  empire.  At  the  time  of  the 
Commune  he  attempted  to  stir  up  a  revolutioti  in 
Montpellier;  was  condemned  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment; fled  to  Geneva  and  joined  the  Inter- 
nationalists. Driven  to  Italy,  he  retumed_  to 
Paris  in  1876  and  edited  the  Citoyen,  the  Cri  du 
Peuple,  and  then  founded  the  Egaliti,  the  first 
paper  of  modem  Marxist  socialism  in  France.  In 
1879,  with  Marx,  Engels,  and  La  Fargue,  he 
drafted  the  program  of  the  Marxist  Parti  ouvrier 
frattfais,  of  which  he  became  the  foremost  leader. 
(See  France.)  Imprisoned  for  six  months  in  18^8 
and  again  in  1883  for  his  Socialist  activities,  in 
1 893  be  was  elected  deputy  from  Roubaix.  Since 
this  date  to  his  reelection  m  1906,  he  followed  the 
varying  f ortimes  of  the  Parti  ouvrier  franfais,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  United 
French  Socialist  Party.  Amon^  his  numerous 
tho  brief  writings  are:  " CoUectivisme  et  Revo- 
lution"; "Sociaiisme  et  services  publices";  "Le 
CoUectivisme  au  Coll^  de  France." 

GUILDS.  See  Gilds. 

GUKTOK,  GEORGE:  American  economist  and 
editor;  bom  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  1847; 
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emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1874,  and  for 
some  time  worked  in  factories  in  Massachusetts. 
Interested  in  social  studies,  and  especially  in  the 
eight-hour  philosophy,  he  became  an  editorial 
writer  on  economic  themes.  His  "Wealth  and 
Pn^jress,"  which  appeared  in  1887,  is  the  fullest 
statement  of  the  eight-hour  philosophy,  tho  not 
indors^  by  most  of  the  eight-hour  trade-union- 
ists on  account  of  its  author  s  opposition  to  many 
other  progressive  views  held  by  trade-unions, 
and  by  some  of  them  on  account  of  his  advocacy 
of  protection.  In  1890  Mr.  Gunton  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Social  Economics,  and 
editor  of   the   Social  Economist,  the  name  of 


which  was  changed  in  1896  to  GunUm's  Maga- 
tine.  Address:  Colorado  Buildings,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

GUTHRIE,  ROBERT  STORRIE:  Australian 
statesman;  bom  in  Ayr  County,  Scotland,  1857; 
spent  ten  years  at  sea;  went  to  Australia  in  1878 
and  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade;  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union  of  Aus- 
tralia in  1887,  and  is  also  secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Australian  Labor  Unions.  He 
was  elected  senator  for  South  Australia  in  the 
Australian  Federal  Parliament  in  1903.  Address: 
Knighton  Villa,  Peterhead,  South  Australia. 


H 


HADLEY,  ARTHUR  TWHTIHG:  President  of 
Yale  University:  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1856.  Graduated  from  Yale,  1876.  Studied  in 
Berlin.  Tutor  and  lecturer  on  railroad  transpor- 
tation at  Yale  1879-86.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
for  Connecticut  1885-87.  Professor  of  political 
science,  Yale,  1886-99.  Since  then  president. 
Author  of  "Railroad  Transportation''  (1885); 
•"Labor  Reports"  (1885-86)  ;  "Economics" 
(1896),  a  work  largely  used  as  a  text-book;  "The 
Education  of  the  American  Citizen"  01901) ; 
"Freedom  and  Responsibility"  (1903);  "Bacca- 
laureate Addresses'  (1907).  "  Address:  93  Whit- 
ney Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HAGGARD,  HENRY  RIDER:  Author;  sociol- 
ogist; bom  Bradenham,  Norfolk,  1856.  Educated 
at  Ipswich  and  privately.  Secretary  to  Governor 
of  Natal  and  then  to  a  commissioner  in  Transvaal, 
1875-79.  Formally  hoisted  the  British  flag  at 
Pretoria,  1877.  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1884. 
His  first  book,  "Cetywayo  and  His  White  Neigh- 
bors." appewed  188*;  ''Dawn"  (1884);  "King 
Solomon  s  Mines"  (1886).  These  and  other  nov- 
els made  him  famous,  and  he  wrote  prolifically. 
From  1896-98  he  journeyed  through  England, 
studying  rural  conditions,  and  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  social  problems  with  which  he  deals 
in  "  Rural  England,"  his  most  important  work. 
He  was  made  commissioner  to  report  on  the  Sal- 
vation Army  colonies  in  the  United  States,  and 
made  a  report  (1905)  strongly  advocating  similar 
schemes  for  the  colonization  of  England's  un- 
employed by  private  associations,  but  with  gov- 
ernment control  and  aid,  with  a  scheme  for  na- 
tional land  settlement.  He  is  an  active  magistrate 
and  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coast 
Erosion,  1906.  Address:  Ditchingham  House, 
Norfolk,  England. 

HALB.EDWARD  EVERETT:  Unitarian  clergy- 
man and  author;  bom  in  Boston,  1823.  Gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1839^  and  licensed  to 
preach  in  184a.  Pastor  in  Worcester  (1846- 
1856),  then  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
(Imitarian)  Church,  in  Boston,  where  he  still  re- 
mains. He  is  even  better  known  as  a  leader  and 
often  the  starter  of  a  marvelous  number  of  philan- 
thropic movements.  His  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten 
led  to  the  establishment  of  clubs  devoted  to  doing 
good  scattered  throughout  the  world,  with  a  mem- 
)  Denihip  of  over  50,000.  They  are  called  "I>end- 
a-Hand"  clubs  and  have  for  their  motto,  "Look 
up  and  not  down;  look  forward  and  not  back; 


look  out  and  not  in;  and  lend  a  hand."  He  has 
also  taken  great  interest  in  the  Chautauqua  and 
other  literary,  educational,  and  reform  move- 
ments. When  the  Nationalist  and  Christian  So- 
cialist movements  were  commenced.  Dr.  Hale 
interested  himself  in  them,  and  has  sometimes 
even  declared  himself  a  Socialist.  In  1869  he 
founded,  in  connection  with  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  V  the  magazine  Old  and  New, 
which  in  1875  was  merged  into  Scribner's  Month- 
ly. In  1886  he  started  Lend  a  Hand.  His  short 
stories  are  among  his  best  works,  notably  "My 
Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me"  (1859),  "The 
Man  Without  a  Country"  (1863),  "InHisName," 
and  "How  Thev  Lived  in  Hampton" — a  social- 
istic story.  Address:  39  Highland  Street,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass. 

HALL,  BOLTON:  Lawyer;  reformer;  bom  in 
Ireland,  1859 ;  son  of  Dr.  John  Hall.  Educated  in 
Dublin  till  1867.  Graduated  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 1875.  Has  lectured  and  written  many 
brochures  on  fundamental  reforms,  advocating  the 
single  tax,  and  large  personal  liberty.  He  has  been 
especially  active  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
vacant  lots  by  the  unemployed.  (See  Vacant 
Lots.)  Author  of  "Even  as  You  and  I"  (1889); 
"Things  as  They  Are"  (1900);  "The  Game  of 
Life"  (1903);  ""Three  Acres  and  Liberty"  (1907). 
Address:  33  East  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York. 

HALL,  FRED:  Labor  member  of  Parliament 
for  Nomanton,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire.  Bom 
185^  in  Staffordshire.  He  entered  a  Rotherham 
coUierv,  became  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Mi- 
ners' Association  in  1878,  and  later  treasurer  and 
agent.  Has  been  Grand  Master  of  the  British 
United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  returned 
to  Parliament  in  Nov.,  1905,  without  opposition, 
chiefly  by  the  miners,  assisted  by  the  Liberals. 
i4dir*M:RowmarshHill,  Parkgate, 'near  Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire,  England. 

HAMPDEN,  JOHN:  English  statesman  and 
patriot; -bom  London,  1594.  Entered  Oxford, 
1610,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  1631.  In 
i62ihefirst  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem- 
ber of  the  antiroyalist  party.  In  1627  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  a  year  for  refusing  his  propor- 
tion of  a  general  loan,  which  the  king  concluded 
to  force.  He  remained  in  Parliament  till  the 
dissolution  in  1628,  becoming  one  of  its  leading 
members.  In  1634  he  refused  to  pay  a  tax,  vm- 
justly  levied,  and  was  prosecuted  for  non-pay- 
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ment  and  was  condemned.  In  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment of  1640  betook  an  active  part  against  the 
crown.  In  the  Long  Parliament,  1647,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  members  the  king  attempted  to 
seize.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  colonel  of  a 
lament  he  himself  raised  and  was  wounded  at 
Chalgrove  Field.     He  died  1643. 

HAMZLTON,  ALEXANDER:  American  states- 
man ;  bom  on  the  island  of  Nevis,  West  Indies,  in 
1757,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  merchant.  Entering  a 
counting-house  at  the  age  of  twelve,  his  abilities 
induced  his  friends  to  secure  for  him  a  college 
education,  and  he  was  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote 
a  Series  of  papers  on  the  reution  of  the  colonies  to 
England,  which  were  at  first  taken  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  statesman  Jay.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  became  a  captain  of  artillery,  but  soon 
gained  the  confidence  of  Washing^n  and  became 
his  aide-de-camp  and  confidant  in  1777-  In  1780 
he  married  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  and 
became  one  of  New  York's  leading  lawyers. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
from  i78i-83,  and  of  the  Convention  of  1787. 
His  perspicacity  and  power  of  thought  were  re- 
markable. One  of  the  most  abused  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  lauded  of  men,  he  played  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  early  history  of  this  country. 

In  conjunction  with  Madison,  he  had  the  most 
important  share  in  drafting  the  Constitution. 
He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  federal  policy 
of  developing  a  strong  national  government,  and, 
along  with  Jay  and  Madison,  defended  the  Con- 
stitution against  all  attacks  by  a  series  of  letters 
in  the  Dauy  Advertiser  of  New  York,  afterward 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
Federalist"  {q.  v.).  On  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government  in  1789,  with  Washington  as 
president,  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  disorder  of  the  public  credit 
and  the  deficiency  of  official  accounts  of  the  State 
treasury  rendered  this  office  one  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. In  order  to  reestablish  public  credit,  he 
earned,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  a  measure 
for  the  funding  of  the  domestic  debt,  founded  a 
national  bank,  and  rearranged  the  system  of 
duties.  In  1795  he  resigned  his  office  and  re- 
sumed the  practise  of  law  in  New  York.  When 
the  war  with  France  broke  out  in  1798,  he  was, 
according  to  the  wish  of  Washington,  made  Major- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Washington,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command.  When  peace  was  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  his  civil  duties,  but  became  involved 
in  a  political  quarrel  with  Aaron  Burr.  This 
difference  unhappily  culminated  in  a  duel,  in 
which  Hamilton  received  a  wound  of  which  he 
died  the  following  day  Qvly  12,  1804).  (See 
Federal  Party;  Constitution.) 

HANFORD,  BEIT:  Socialist;  bom  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1859;  an  active  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  for  twenty-eight 
years.  In  1898  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  made 
him  their  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York;  in 
1900  was  candidate  of  Social  Democratic  Party 
for  the  same  office;  in  1901  candidate  of  Social 
Democratic  Party  for  mayor  of  New  York  City; 
in  1903  its  candidate  for  the  governorship  again. 
In  1904  Hanford  was  its  candidate  for  tne  vice- 
presidency.  He  is  a  political  and  revolutionary 
Socialist,  and  author  of  numerous  political  and  in- 
dustrial pamphlets  and  leaflets,  which  have  had 


a  circulation  of  many  millkm  copies.     Address: 
3335  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

HARDIE.  JAMBS  KBIR:  Labor  leader;  mem-        ' 
ber  of  ParUajnent;  bom  1856,  near  Holytown, 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland;  had  no  schooling  advan- 
tages.    At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  a  doorkeeper 
in  a  mine,  and  worked  in  l£e  mines  until  twenty-       j 
three,  when  a  difficulty  between  masters  and  men        ' 
having  arisen  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  miners. 
Dismissed  and  blacklisted,  he  was  elected  secre-       1 
tary  of  a  miners'  union.     In  1883  he  joined  the       1 
editorial  staff  of  The  Cumnock  News.     In  1888       ' 
he  stood  as  a  Socialist  for  Parliament  at  Mid-       | 
Lanark,  but  was  defeated.     He  was  successful,       I 
however,  in  1893,  in  South  West  Ham,  gaining  a 
majority  of  1,333.    Defeated  in  the  same  con-       I 
stituency  in  1895,  in  the  1900  election  he  contest-       j 
ed  Preston  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  losing  the  former       I 
and  winning  the  latter  by  i  ,700  votes  over  a  Lib- 
eral candidate.     In  1906  he  was  elected  the  sec-       I 
ond  time  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  with  3,000  majority.       ' 
He  founded  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  es- 
tablished Tke  Labor  Leader  in  1887,  and  edited 
the  paper  until  1904,  when  it  became  the  official 
organ  of  the  party,  and  was  definitely  taken  over 
as  such.     In  Parliament  he  has  championed  the 
cause  of  the  unemployed,  strenuously  opposed  the 
South  African  War,  and  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
equal  rights  being  granted  to  women  as  to  men. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society.     He  was 
in  February,  1906,  elected  parliamentary  leader 
of  the  Labor  Party.     He  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
' '  Member  for  the  Unemployed."     He  has  written 
much  on  social  topics  and  published  pamphlets 
on  almost  every  subject  bearing  upon  working 
class  reform.     Address:  14  Nevill's  Court,  E.  C, 
London,  England.     Home  Address:  Lochnorris, 
Old  Cumnock,  Scotland. 

HARMONISTS,  THE:  The  name  of  a  relig- 
ious celibate  German  community,  established  at 
Economy,  Pa.  The  sect  was  founded  in  Wur- 
temberg  by  George  Rapp  with  his  son  Frederick 
about  1787,  and  its  aoherents  are  sometimes 
called  Rappists,  They  believe  that  the  condition 
of  celibacy  is  most  pleasing  to  God;  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  renovation  of  the  world  1 
are  near  at  hand ;  that  Christ  taught  a  community 
of  goods;  that  ultimately  all  mankind  will  find  ! 
salvation;  but  that  only  those  who  are  celibates.  I 
and  otherwise  conform  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  commandments  of  Jesus,  will  be  at  once  re- 
ceived into  the  company  of  Christ  and  His  com- 
panions. The  early  members  were  so  harassed 
by  petty  {lersecutions  that  in  1803  they  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In  1805  they 
were  prosperously  established  at  Harmony,  But- 
ler County,  Pa.,  where  they  remained  ten  years, 
but  lack  of  water  communication  induced  them  to 
migrate  to  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  remaining  there 
until  1824,  when  they  sold  their  land  to  Robert 
Owen,  the  Socialist,  and  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, establishing  themselves  at  Economy,  near 
Pittsburg.  With  their  accustomed  energy  they 
set  to  work  establishing  mills,  a  tannery,  a  dis- 
tillery, and  other  plants,  and  adding  a  large  hotel 
to  their  various  industries.  They  produMd  silk, 
wool,  and  cotton  goods,  and  made  a  remarkably 
good  wine.  Everything  was  turned  into  the  pro- 
ductive channel,  even  the  vines  over  the  doors 
bearing  fruit.  "They  also  "struck  oil"  on  their 
property,  which  added  largely  to  their  wealth,  and 
they  purchased  2,000  acres  more. 
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All  this  prosperity,  which  lasted  many  years, 
'was  due  to  the  administrative  genius  of  Father 
Rapp,  his  equally  able  son,  and  to  Father  Hen- 
rici,  long  the  head  of  the  community.  In  num- 
bers, however,  they  declined,  due  to  their  celi- 
bacy and  to  the  fact  that  they  sought  few 
accessions.  As  Eoooomy,  too,  was  so  near  a 
large  manufacturing  center  many  of  the  members 
forsook  their  earlier  ideals  and  took  their  place  in 
the  competitive  strife  of  the  city,  and  the  last  vears 
of  the  society's  existence  were  marked  by  deser- 
tions, deaths,  and  lawsuits.  In  April,  190^,  all 
the  holdings  of  the  Harmony  Society,  mclu- 
ding  the  town  of  Economy,  were  bought  by  a 
Pittsburg  syndicate.  Their  wealth  at  one  tune 
was  variously  estimated  from  $5,000,000  to 
^25,000,000. 

HARRHTGTOll,  TAMES:  Bom  at  Upton,  1611; 
educated  at  OxfordUniversity .  In  1 646  he  was  a 
personal  attendant  to  Charles  I.  when  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  attended  him  at  his  execution.  In 
1656  he  published  the  work  he  is  best  known  by, 
"Oceana" — a  political  allegory,  somewhat  m 
imitation  of  Plato — in  which  he  depicted  an  ideal 
republic  named  Oceana.  He  was  arrested  in  1 66 1 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  was  confined  without 
a  trial  until  he  finally  became  insane,  and  died  in 
1677.  The  probable  reason  of  his  imprisonment 
-was  his  avowed  republican  opinions. 

HARRIS.  THOMAS  LAKE:  Bom  at  Fenny 
Stratford,  England,  1823.  In  1827  his  father 
came  to  America  and  settled  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Soon  compelled  to  eam  his  own  living,  at  seven- 
teen he  b^an  to  write  for  newspapers.  In  1844 
he  became  a  Universalist  preacher  at  Minden, 
N.  Y.,  and  from  1845-47  in  New  York  City.  In 
1848,  having  adopted  Swedenbor^ian  views,  he 
oi^ganized  an  Independent  Christian  Society  in 
New  York.  He  afterward  lectured  in  many  parts 
of  the  union,  endeavoring  to  turn  the  public  in- 
terest in  spiritualism  to  what  he  considered  a 
higher  plane  of  religious  thought  and  life.  In 
1855  he  established  the  Herald  0/  Light  to  advance 
his  views,  and  in  1858  visited  England  and  Scot- 
land, where  he  p:ained  converts.  Returning  in 
1861,  he  settled  m  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  where  friends 
gathered  around  him  and  formed  the  "Brother- 
hood of  the  New  Life."  The  Brotherhood  was 
afterward  removed  to  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  where  Lady 
Oliphant  and  several  Japanese  of  distinction 
j<Mned  the  society,  and  remained  many  years. 
The  Brotherhood  was  a  school  and  the  friends 
came  as  students  desirous  of  a  social  life  higher 
and  more  unselfish  than  the  conventional  liie  of 
civilization.  The  property  was  not  held  in  com- 
mon, but  Mr.  Harris  seemed  to  hold  all  power  in 
his  hands,  creating  great  hostility,  deserved  or 
undeserved.  After  1876,  however,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. ;  it  gradually  lost  al- 
most all  its  aspects  as  a  community  and  be- 
came_  simply  a  prosperous  business  corporation, 
carrying  on  extensive  agricultural  undertak- 
ings, mainly  in  California  wines.  Harris  died  in 
1905. 

In  reply  to  an  inquirer,  Harris  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  brief: 

Tb*  life,  (Titcm,  and  action  of  the  lociety  which  I  repraent 
■n  to  fax  nmond  from  tha  Una  of  the  usual  thooaht,  that 
I  fear  I  ihall  hardly  be  able  to  answer  your  friendly  inquiiies 
with  tha  fnlnen  you  desire.  PenonaUy  I  am  not  a  commu- 
viA,  ...  I  find  myself  enioned  by  a  large  drde  of  men  and 
^  who  bay*  been  driven  to  me  by  a  potent  attisction 


but  without  any  conscious  endeavor  of  my  own.  My  life  is 
devoted  to  their  service,  and  they  constitute  the  society 
Imown  as  the  " Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life." 

This  family  passed,  years  ago,  through  the  communistic 

phase,  in  which^  however,  I  did  not  take  part,  tho  esteeming 

It  a  phase  in  evolution  and  serving  it  finan- 

daUy.      Without  dissension  or  disunion,  its 

VMWS  members  then  passed  into  a  phase  of  modified 
socialism,  each  series  constituting  a  family 
partnership;  and  they  found  that  this  mode  en 
combined  action  developed  a  large  force  of  individual  char- 
acter, a*  well  as  a  more  strict  business  habit  and  aptitude, 
but  the  spirit  was  not  fully  satisfied. 

Meanwhile  I  organised  my  own  affairs  amid  my  friends, 
and  employed  all  who  did  not  fit  or  find  place  elsewhere,  treat- 
ing them  as  sons,  but  insisting  on  paying  weekly  wa^. 
Alter  a  time  the^  found  it  incosnpatible  with  their  forming 
affe<:tioas  to  receive  money-pay.  I  then  entertained  them  as 
guests,  brethren,  and  children  in  their  father's  house ;  and  this 
satisfied  them.  There  is  no  espionage;  honor  rules;  love  is 
supreme.  Gradually  the  family  partnerships  have  ceased, 
without  a  struggle,  and  all  have  entered  into  this  order. 

We  think  that  generation  must  cease  till  the  sons  and 
daosfateis  of  God  are  prepared  for  the  higher  generation,  by 
evolution  into  structural,  bisexual  completeness,  above  the 
plane  of  sin,  of  disease,  or  of  natural  mortality. 

Believers  in  the  Divine  Immanence,  we  hold  by  the  "True 
light,"  that  lighteth  every  man  who  Cometh  into  the  world; 
but  we  further  conclude  that  the  Creative  Logos,  "God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,"  is  not  male  merely ^or  female  merely,  but 
the  two  in  one.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine-Human  Two-in- 
One,  in  whose  individual  and  social  likeness,  in  whose  spiritual 
and  physical  Ulceness,  we  seek  to  be  reborn,  is  the  pivot  of 
our  uith  and  the  directive  force  of  our  life. 

His  principal  works  are:  "Ljrric  of  the  Golden 
Age"  (1855) ;  "Arcana  of  Christianity  "  (Genesis), 
(1858);  "The  Great  Republic"  (1867);  "Wisdom 
of  the  Adepts"  (1884);  "The  New  Republic" 
(1894);  "The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth" 
(1903).  See  also  Edwin  Markham's  "Remarka- 
ble Pages  from  Thomas  Lake  Harris  "  (1908). 

Edwin  Markham. 

HARRISOn,  FREDERIC:  Leading  English 
Positivist;  bom  in  London,  1831;  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  at  Oxford.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  Trade-Unions,  1867-69,  and 
for  Digesting  the  Laws,  1869-70.  In  1877  he 
was  appoint^  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  In- 
ternational Law  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, and  remainea  till  1889.  He  was  alderman 
and  on  the  London  County  Council  1889-92.  He 
has  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  English  Labor 
movement,  in  j86i  writing  important  lettersto 
the  press  defending  trade-unionism ;  later  getting 
trade-unions  legalized  as  friendly  societies;  wri- 
ting for  the  Beehive  from  1861-77,  the  principal 
Labor  paper  of  London,  ete.  He  is  the  chief  ex- 
Donent  of  the  Positivist  school,  a  critic  of  author- 
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(1875);  "Oliver  Cromwell"  (1888);  "American 
Addresses"  (1901);  "Memories  and  Thoughts" 
(1906).     Address:   Elm  Hill,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

HARTMAIflf,  KOIfRAB:  German  civil  en^- 
neer;  bom  in  Nuremberg,  Oct.  8,  1853;  studied 
engineering  at  the  technical  high  school  at  Mu- 
nich, later  becoming  an  instructor  at  industrial  and 
pxjljrtechnic  institutions  in  Nuremberg  and  else- 
where. In  1891  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  German  Reichs-Versicherungsamt,  of  which 
he  in  ipoi  became  chairman.  He  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  accident  insurance  at  the  Royal  Techni- 
cal high  school  in  Berlin.  His  activity  is  directed 
toward  the  promotion  of  mechanical  safety  de- 
vices; and  he  is  director  of  the  perpetual  exposi- 
tion of  such  contrivances  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by   the   German   government.     He   has 
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published  numerous  booklets  and  papers  on  safety 
devices,  accident  insurance,  factory  hygiene,  ac- 
cident statLstics,  etc.,  etc.  Address:  Kuifursten- 
damm  loo,  Berlin-Halensee,  Germany. 

HASLAH,  JAHBS:  Labor  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire.  Bom  1841, 
and  educated  in  the  village  schools.  He  was  a 
coal  miner  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Derbyshire  Miners'  Association 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Clay  Lane  School  Board,  of  the  Chesterfield 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  of  the  Chesterfield  Bor- 
ough Council ;  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Trade-Union  Congress ;  a  justice  of  the  peace 
at  Chesterfield  in  1893.  Haslam  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1906  chiefly  by  the  miners'  votes, 
assisted  by  the  Liberals.'  Address:  47  Clarence 
Road,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  England. 

HAW,  GEORGE:  Author;  bom  at  Darlington, 
Durham,  England,  1871.  In  1889  he  went  to 
London  as  a  journalist,  and  for  a  time  was  at 
Toynbee  Hall.  He  helped  to  found  and  was  the 
first  warden  of  the  Maurice  Hostel,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Union.  Mr.  Haw  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  London  Daily  News.  He  is  author  of:  "No 
Room  to  Live:  the  Story  of  Overcrowded  Lon- 
don"; "To-Day's  Work:  or  Mimicipal  Govern- 
ment the  Hope  of  Democracy";  "Britain's 
Homes:  a  Review  of  the  Housmg  Problem  in 
Town  and  Country."  Editor  of  two  popular  books 
defending  Christianity  against  agnostic  attacks; 
"Religious  Doubts  of  the  Democracy":  "Chris- 
tianity and  the  Working  Classes."  Address:  34 
Linzee  Road,  Homsey,  N.  London,  England. 

HAWAH  TERRITORY:  A  group  of .  eight  in- 
habited and  eleven  uninhabited  islands  annexed 
in  1898  to  the^  United  States  by  vote  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  islands  and  of  Congress.  In  1900 
the  islands  were  o^anized  under  a  territorial  form 
of  government.  'The  Senate  has  fifteen  members, 
the  House  thirty.  The  legislature  meets  bien- 
nially. The  executive  is  a  governor  with  a  secre- 
tary, appointed  by  the  President  for  four  years. 
Other  officials  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  approval  of  the  Hawaiian  Senate,  and  must 
be  citizens  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  represented  in 
Congress  by  one  delegate,  elected  biennially  by 
the  people. 

Total  area  (including  water)  6,449  square  miles. 
The  island  of  Hawaii  has  4,210  square  miles; 
Maui,  760;  Oahu,  600;  Kauai,  590.  Pofjulation 
(1900),  154,001  (only  47,6^2  female).  This  is  an 
increase  of  41  per  cent  since  1896.  Oahu  has 
58,504;  Hawaii,  46,847;  Honolulu,  the  capital  of 
Oahu,  has  39,305.  Of  the  total  number,  99,787 
are  Hawaiians  (m  1896,  31,010);  7,848  are  part 
Hawaiian;  25,767  Chinese,  and  61,111  Japanese. 
The  total  white  population  is  28,533.  in  1902-3 
there  were  12,050  Japanese  immigrants.  Almost 
all  the  natives  are  Christian,  about  half  Protestant 
and  half  Roman  Catholic.  Education  is  free,  but 
3.1  per  cent  of  the  population  over  ten  is  il- 
iterate.  In  1903  there  were  144  public  schools 
and  13,793  enrolled  pupils. 

Exports  to  countries  outside  the  U.  S.  (1905), 
$«9,54t.  Imports  from  the  same,  $3,014,969. 
Merchandise  to  the  U.  S.  (1905),  $36,112,055 
($35,113,127  sugar),  and  from  the  U.  S.,  $11,- 
53,180.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  staple  products, 
ut  coffee,  hides,  bananas,  wool,  and  whale  oil 
and  bone  are  also  exported. 
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There  are  laS  miles  of  railway;  nearly  every 
house  in  Honolulu  has  its  telephone. 

Of  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  62  per 
cent  are  in  agriculture,  18  per  cent  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  p  per  cent  in  manufacturing, 
7  per  cent  in  trade  ana  transportation.  Fifty-two 
per  cent  are  Japanese,  21  per  cent  Chinese,  13  per 
cent  Caucasian,  11  per  cent  Hawaiian.  In  1903 
the  wages  of  mechanics  were  $3.80  per  day ;  of  un- 
skilled males,  seventy-one  cents;  of  unskilled 
females,  forty-five  cents. 

Rbtbrbncb:  Third  Rtport  of  th*  Commissioiurs  of  Labor  ou 
Hawaii.  Bulletin  of  the  (U.  S.)  Bureau  of  Uibor,  No.  66, 
September,  1906. 

HAYES,  JOHH  W.:  the  present  General  Master 
Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor;  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1854.  He  never  attended  school.  As 
a  boy  Hayes  worked  as  brakeman  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  In  1878  he  lost  his  right  arm, 
but  took  to  telegraphy,  at  which  he  worked  until 
1883.  He  entered  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the 
General  Executive  Board  1884—88;  was  secretary- 
treasurer  1888-92;  since,' General  Master  Work- 
man. Address:  43  B  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

HAYES,  HAZ  S.:  American  Socialist;  bom 
at  Havana,  O.,  1866.  Educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  became  a  printer.  Aided  in  estab- 
lishing The  Cleveland  Ctttsen,  1890,  and  its  editor 
since  1897.  Populist  till  1896,  since  that  time  a 
Socialist.  Has  oeen  prominent  in  the  Socialist 
Party  and  also  in  trade-unions.  Address:  193 
Champlain  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

HAYWOOD,  WILLIAK  D.:  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners ;  tried  with  Messrs. 
Moyers  and  Pettibone  in  Bois^,  Idaho,  June-July, 
1907,  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  ex-Gover- 
nor Stetmenberg  and  acquitted.  (See  Western 
Federation  of  Miners.) 

HEADLAIC,    STEWART    DUCKWORTH:    A 

ritualistic  Church  of  England  clergyman  and  a 
Fabian  Socialist ;  bom  at  Wavertree,  near  Liver- 
pool, in  1847,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  curate  of  St.  John's, 
Drury  Lane,  from  1870-73 ;  St.  Matthew's,  Beth- 
nal  (jreen,  1873-78;  St.  Thomas's,  Charterhause, 
1880-81 ;  St.  Michael's,  Shoreditch,  1881-84.  Mr. 
Headlam  early  interested  himself  in  socisil  prob- 
lems as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
his  parochial  duties  bringing  him  in  contact  with 
girls  and  actors  on  the  stage,  he  defended  them 
From  what  he  believed  unwarranted  condemna- 
tion, and  came  to  believe  in  and  study  stage 
dancing  as  an  art.  A  lecture  on  this  subject  gave 
serious  offense  to  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  and 
he  refused  him  a  license  in  his  diocese,  so  that  Mr. 
Headlam  has  worked  under  great  difficulties. 
He  has  been  the  leading  spirit  and  the  real  founder 
of  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild,  and  also  of  the' 
Guild  of  St.  Matthew  (g.  v.),  the  first  society  still 
existing  in  England  to  declare  for  socialism.  He 
was,  tiu  its  suspension  in  1895,  the  editor  of  Tk« 
Church  Reformer,  the  on^n  of  the  g^ld.  Mr. 
Headlam  is  the  author  of  several  small  but  re- 
markable volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures: 
"Priestcraft  and  Progress"  (1882);  "Lessons 
from  the  Cross"  (1887);  "The  Laws  of  Eter- 
nal  Life"  (1888);  "Salvation  through  Christ": 
"Christian  Socialism"  (1888).  He  has  also  ed- 
ited part  of  Carlo  Blesis's  work  on  dancing,  under 
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the  title  "The  Theory  of  Theatrical  Dancing." 
He  has  written  essays  on  "The  Function  of  the 
Stage,"  "The  Ballet,"  etc.  He  thus  unites  the 
most  radical  views  with  a  high  Anglican  Catholi- 
cism. He  is  most  popular  with  the  London 
working  men,  and  has  been  elected  on  the  London 
School  Board  for  Hackney,  and  most  actively 
works  as  a  Fabian  Socialist.  Address:  Waver- 
tree,  St.  Margaret's  on  Thames. 

HEARST,  WILLIAM  RAHDOLPH:  American 
newspE^r  proprietor  and  politician;  bom  1863 
in  San  Francisco ;  son  of  a  United  States  Senator; 
educated  in  public  schools  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Editor  and  proprietor  of  Examiner,  San 
Francisco,  since  1886.  In  i8o<  Mr.  Hearst  came 
to  New  York  and  bought  the  New  York  Journal, 
the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  the  A^  York 
American,  and  later  founded  and  acc^uiied  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  and  dailies  m  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles;  also  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magatine,  Hearst's  Home  and  American  Farm 
and  Motor.  His  dailies  reach  2,000,000  readers 
and  employ  4,000  persons,  besides  space  writers. 
They  are  people's  papers,  and  are  often  accused 
of  being  yellow  journals" — advocating  political 
measures  popular  with  the  masses  merely  to  help 
Mr.  Hearst's  political  ambitions,  and  to  increase 
the  sale  of  his  papers.  This  motive  is  strenu- 
ously denied  by  practically  all  who  know  Mr. 
Hearst  personaUy,  who  luge  that  his  papers  take 
this  tone  in  order  to  reach  the  masses,  but  that 
Mr.  Hearst  advocates  those  measures  from  a 
genuine  belief  in  democracy. 

Mr.  Hearst  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Congresses  for  the 
Eleventh  New  York  'district.  In  1905  he  was 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York,  and 
■vraiS,  in  the  opinion  of  almost  all,  elected,  but 
counted  out  by  3,000  votes,  and  unable  to  secure 
a  recount.  In  1906  he  was  made  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York  by  the  Independ- 
ent League — ^which  he  had  organized — and  was 
also  indorsed  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  tho 
many  Democrats  opposed  him.  He  received 
6oi,io«  votes,  against  749,003  for  Mr.  Hughes 
(Kepublican). 

HSATH,  RICHARD;  Author;  bom  in  South- 
'wark,  London,  1831.  In  1845  was  apprenticed  as 
a  wood-engraver.  Roused  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1848  to  a  serious  life,  he  joined  his  an- 
cestral church  and  became  interested  in  the  social 
problem.  In  1868  he  walked  through  the  country 
studying  the  rural  situation  and  gave  the  result 
in  many  articles  on  rural  conditions.  In  1884 
he  published  "The  English  Via  Dolorosa;  or.  His- 
tory of  the  Agricultural  Laborer,"  and  another 
book  "  The  English  Peasant"  in  1893.  Mr.  Heath 
-would  work  for  a  real  and  complete  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  world;  for  a  reotganization 
of  all  states  on  a  Social-Democratic  basis  with 
ultimate  federation ;  for  a  Church  whose  only  bond 
is  faith  in  Christ  and  in  God,  and  having  for  its 
ideal  the  voluntary  communism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  is  the  author  of ;  "  The  Early  Life  and 
Writings  of  Edgar  Quinet";  "Anabaptism  in 
1526-15^6";  "The  Captive  City  of  God,"  and 
articles  m  Contemporary  Review,  etc.  Address: 
Trevereux  Hill,  Limpsneld,  Surrey,  England. 

HEGEL,    6E0RG   WILHELM    FRIEDRICH: 

Philosopher ;  bom  at  Stuttgart  ,1770-  He  studied 
at  Tubingen  with  Schelling,  and  became  professor 


at  Jena,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  where  he  died 
in  1831.  His  principal  works  are:  "DiePhenom- 
enologie  des  Geistes  '  (1807) ;  the  "Logik''(i8i2- 
18 16);  an  "  Encyklopedie  der  Philosoph.  Wissen- 
schaften"  (1817);  "Philosophie  des  Rechts" 
(183 1).  He  early  in  life  turned  his  attention  to 
social  questions,  writing  (1707)  a  commentary  on 
Stewart's  "Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy."  Later  he  published  various  small 
works  on  the  political  constitutions  of  Wiirttem- 
berg  and  Germany,  criticizing  them  and  admiring 
Napoleon,  "that  universal  genius."  Living  in 
I  the  stirring  times  of  the  French  Revolution,  re- 
jjecting  the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  and  conceiving 
of  everything,  even  of  God,  as  an  eternal  process, 
he  thinks  of  society  as  developing  througn  the  in- 
dividual, the  family,  the  town,  the  State,  the 
world,  higher  and  higher  unities,  each  unity, 
however,  realizing  and  not  destroying  the  lower 
lunity.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  he  came  to  be  the 
untellectual  father  of  Marx  and  of  most  early  Ger- 
man Socialists. 

HELD,  ADOLF:  Political  economist,  bom  in 
Wurzbuiig  in  1844.  He  studied  in  Wdrzburg  and 
Munich.  In  1867  he  became  teacher,  and  in  1873 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Bonn.  In  1880 
he  was  called  to  the  university  at  Berlin,  but  was 
drowned  on  Aug.  35th  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  prominent  as  one  of  the  Socialists  of  The 
Chair  (^.  v.).  Among  his  best-known  works  are: 
"Die  Emkommensteuer "  (1872);  "Die  deutsche 
Arbeiterpresse  der  Gegenwart"  (1873);  "Grund- 
riss  fiir  Vorlesungen  Hbet  National6konomie" 
(1876);  "Sozialismus,  Sozialdemokratie  und  So- 
zialpolitik"  (1878). 

HELICOR  HALL:  In  response  to  a  call  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent,  New  York,  a  meeting 
of  about  300  people  was  held  in  Berkeley  Lyceum, 
New  York  City,  July  17,  1906.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
home.  The  Helicon  Home  Colony  was  subse- 
quently organized  by  the  persons  interested.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  this  organization  secured 
nine  acres  and  a  half  of  land,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  known  as  the  Helicon  Hall  property, 
at  Englewood,  N.  J. 

The  title  to  this  property  was  taken  by  the 
Home  Colony  Company,  a  separate  corporation, 
formed  to  raise  the  necessary  capital.     The  com- 

ganv  engaged  to  put  the  main  building  (Helicon 
[all)  in  thorough  repair  and  to  equip  it  for  use  as 
a  residence,  and  the  colony  rented  the  property 
from  the  company  upon  a  three-year  lease. 

The  Helicon  Home  Colony  was  a  membership 
corporation  governed  by  a  board  of  directors 
elected  for  six  months  by  secret  ballot.  The  only 
conditions  to  residence  in  the  colony  were  "con- 
geniality" and  freedom  from  contagious  disease. 
One  might  reside  in  the  colony  indefinitely  with- 
out becoming  a  member,  but  only  members  had 
the  right  to  vote.  The  conditions  of  membership 
were  one  month's  residence,  election  by  a  four- 
fifths  vote,  and  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee 
of  $25.  The  constitution  of  the  colony  provided 
for  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  of  members 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  colony  believed  that,  by  mesms  of  cooper- 
ation, the  introduction  of  system  and  labor-saving 
machinery,  household  labor  could  be  lifted  to  the 
rank  of  a  profession  and  that  people  could  be 
found  to  do  such  labor  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
admitted  to  the  colony  as  members,    Jhe  ex- 
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perience  of  five  months  at  Helicon  Hall  justified 
this  belief. 

The  name  "Colony"  suggests  "Brook  Farm," 
"Ruskin,"  and  simifar  cooperative  experiments, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  aU  these  colonies  were 
experiments  in  cooperative  production,  while  the 
Helicon  Hall  Colony  was  an  experiment  in  coop- 
erative distribution. 

Helicon  Hall  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  originating 
before  daybreak  on  March  i6,  1907.  In  this  fire 
one  life  was  lost  and  several  persons  were  seri- 
ously but  not  fatally  injured. 

Upton  Sinclair. 

HENDERSON,  ARTHUR:  English  Labor  M. 
P. ;  bom  at  Glasgow,  1 863 ;  and  on  moving  to  New- 
castle in  187^,  apprenticed  as  a  molder  to  Robert 
Stephenson  &  Co.  In  1883  he  ioined  the  Friendly 
Society  of  Ironfounders,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  made  an  official.  In  18^4  was  secretary 
of  the  North-Eastem  Conciliation  Board.  His 
municipal  work  includes  labor  on  the  Newcastle 
City  Council,  Durham  County  Council,  and  Dar- 
lington Borough  Council.  A  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church  for  twenty-five  years,  he  has  filled 
nearly  all  the  lay  ofiices  connected  therewith. 
At  a  by-election  in  1893,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment the  first  Labor  representative  independent 
of  the  old  parties.  In  1903  he  was  Mayor  of  Dar- 
lington. In  1906  he  was  elected  for  Barnard  Cas- 
tle, Durham.  Not  a  party  Socialist,  he  is  a 
strong  beUever  in  collectivist  principles  to  be 
developed  through  the  trade-union  movement. 
Address:  Teesdale,  Atherfold  Road,  Clapham, 
S.  W. 

HENDERSON,  CHARLES  RICHKOND:  So- 
ciologist; bom  1848,  at  Covington,  Ind.;  edu- 
cated at  public  schools,  ^rmer)  University  of 
Chicago,  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Leipsic  University.  Pastor  of  churches  at  Terre 
Haute  and  Detroit  until  1893,  when  he  became 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  University  of  Chicago. 
President  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  in  i89<);  of  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion in  1902 ;  of  National  Children's  Home  Society. 
Associate  editor  of  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
He  believes  in  sociological  science  as  an  instru- 
ment of  coordination  of  bodies  of  knowledge 
which  in  isolation  would  be  sterile.  He  is  the 
author  of:  "Social  Elements";  "Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective,  and  De- 
linquent Classes";  Social  Spirit  in  America"; 
"Social  Settlements  " ;  "  Modem  Methods  of  Char- 
ity," etc.  Address:  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
c^o,  111. 

HERBERGEN  ZUR  HEIHATH.  See  Relief 
Stations. 

HERBERT,  AUBERON  EDWARD  WILLIAM 
HOLYNEUX:  English  reformer;  the  son  of  the 
third  earl  of  Carnarvon,  bom  1838.  He  left  Ox- 
ford for  the  army,  serving  eighteen  months  in 
India,  but  returned,  and  took  his  degree,  and  for  a 
year  taug[ht  at  Oxford.  He  then  visited  Den- 
mark during  the  Prussian-Danish  War,  and  the 
United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
becoming  acquainted  in  camp  with  Generals 
Grant  and  Meade.  His  next  few  years  were 
spent  in  London  aiding  working  men  in  clubs. 
From  1870  to  1874  he  was  in  Parliament  for  Not- 
tingham. He  went  to  France  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.     He  left  Parliament,  coming  to 


believe,  with  Spencer,  that  the  people  needed  to 
reconstruct  their  own  conditions  in  life  and  not 
to  depend  on  politicians.  He  has  thus  become 
an  intense  individualist,  the  editor  of  Free  Life, 
the  organ  of  Voluntaryism  (q.  v.),  advocating  the 
voluntary  state  and  voluntary  taxation.  He 
published  "The  Right  and  Wrong  <k  Compulsion 
oy  the  State"  in  1885.  Address:  Old  House, 
Ringwood,  Hants. 

HJ^tEDITT:  The  importance  of  heredity  in 
questions  of  social  reform  is  large,  but  cannot 
be  briefly  discust,  except  in  the  most  general 
terms.  Scientific  authorities  have  come  as  yet 
to  few  exact  conclusions  as  to  heredity,  and  even 
some  of  its  fundamental  characteristics  are  yet 
in  dispute.  (For  the  great  Weismann  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  acquired  characteristics  can 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  or  not,  see  Evolu- 
tion.) Of  the  bearing  of  this  upon  social  refonn. 
Professor  Ely  says  (Outlook,  1893): 

Recent  studie*  of  heredity  sppeu-  alio  to  give  less  ira- 
portance  to  it,  on  the  whole,  than  earlier  ones.  It  is  noir 
tiequently  asserted  by  scientist*  that  acquirad  qualities  ican- 
not  be  transmitted.  An  Bndisb  economist  says  of  Weis- 
mann, whose  essays  upon  heredity  are  well  known,  that  he  has 
reopened  the  case  for  socialism.  What  he  means  is  this, 
socialism  lays  emphasis  almost  entirely  upon  circumstances, 
and  Weismann's  mvesti^ations  have  so  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  circumstances  as  opposed  to  heredity  that  once 
more  the  case  for  socialism  requires  discussion  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  C.  Loring  Brace,  secre- 
tary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York, 
said: 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  inheritance  does  not  fisure  to 
the  problem.  .  .  .  This  society  has  placed  84,000  cbildnn 
in  homes  since  it  began  this  work  forty  years  ago.  and  it  it 
our  experience  that  no  matter  what  the  parents  may  be.  if 
the  d  ild  is  taken  away  at  an  age  so  early  that  it  has  not  yet 
understood  the  wickedness  about,  if  placed  in  a  oonntry 
home  with  kind  and  judicious  adopted  parents,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  do  well.  .  ,  .  But  if  the  child  is  not  transplanted 
early  enough,  then  there  are  the  bad  examplra,  bad  habits, 
and  knowledge  of  evil  ways  to  contend  against. 

The  last  word  of  the  scientists  is  in  accord  with  the  word* 
of  these  piactical  scientists.  The  theory  of  heredity  now  heU 
by  Wallitce,  who  shares  with  Darwin  the  credit  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  natural  selection,  and  by  Weismann  and  the  most 
eminent  authorities,  is  that  acquired  chamcteristics  ol  the 
parent  do  not  pass  to  the  child  by  inheritance. 

A  large  majority  of  physicians  also  testify  that 
most  babies  are  bom  healthy,  but  early  develop 
disease  from  improper  care. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin,  in  the  Forum  (March,  1894), 
gives  the  results  of  his  studies: 

Dr.  Chapin  is  a  physician  to  the  New  York  Post-Gnduata 
Hospital,  and  has  made  a  record  of  600  cases  that  came  under 
his  care.  His  object  was  to  determine  how  far  the  diseases 
of  very  little  children  were  occasioned  by  heredity  and  bow 
far  by  the  conditions  in  which  they  lived.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren ware  under  two  years  of  age,  and  nearly  half  under  one 
year.  At  the  time  m  birth,  508  of  them  were  reported  to 
have  been  in  good  condition,  and  only  lo  were  reported  to 
have  been  in  Dad  condition.  In  z>  cases  the  report  was 
"only  fair,"  and  in  the  remaining  cases  there  was  no  report. 
The  children  as  a  whole,  therefore,  seem  to  have  started  life 
well.  What,  then,  had  been  their  environment?  It  was 
found  that  in  106  cases  the  mothers  were  the  sole  bread- 
(ameis,  and  that  in  88  cases  the  fathers  were  out  of  work 
when  the  children  came  to  the  hospital.  Besides  these  there 
wen  176  cases  in  which  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  fathen 
were  obliged  to  work.  The  results  of  this  were  very  striking. 
"Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  cases,"  says  Dr.  CHiapin, 
"were  deprived  of  maternal  nourishment  before  the  proper 
time,  and  loi  of  the  babies  never  recdved  it  at  all.  The 
usual  reason  was  that  the  mothera  wen  obliged  to  go  out  to 
work  and  remain  away  for  too  long  intervals  to  can  properiy 
for  their  infants.  As  a  direct  result,  a  large  number  develop 
rickets,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  (ofteniag  of  tin 
bones,  together  with  great  irritation  of  the  nervous  system. 
Almost  all  these  diseases  could  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  diet  and  care,  and  yet  when  brought  to  the  hospital 
they  were  frequently  so  far  advanced  as  to  mult  either  in 
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death  or  in  a  more  or  leee  pertnvwnt  crippUnc  of  a  healthy 
Kb." 

The  result  of  this  view  upon  social  reform  is 
thus  summed  up  by  Alex.  MacKendrick  (West- 
minster Retnew,  163,  Aug.,  1904): 

The  leano  for  the  social  reformer  which  seems  to  grow 
oat  of  thMS  conaiderationa  ia  that  we  may  cease  attempting 
to  control  the  hereditary  or  transmissible  forces  at  the  oaclc 
of  humaa  Hfe,  as  they  Be  far  more  deeply  and  are  far  more 
sabthr  interfused  with  the  primal  law  of  thinss  than  w«  have 
imagmed.  We  cannot  "deal  with  existing  heredity  for  the 
henefit  of  future  heredities,"  as  one  writer  has  hoped.  We 
cannot  educate  the  race  b^  educating  its  present  represent- 
atives. We  cannot  morahse  the  next  and  unborn  mnera- 
tion  by  the  simple  process  of  moralising  the  present  one. 
But  what  we  can  do,  or  could  do  if  we  would,  is  to  prepare 
such  an  environment  for  the  reception  of  the  next  generation 
as  win  mold  it  after  a  different  shape — an  environment  in 
which  the  natural  and  beneficent  force  of  parental  affection 
win  find  room  to  realise  itself,  and  in  which  the  bitterness 
and  despoil  engendered  by  poverty  and  struggle  will  be 
eliminated. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
unacqMtred  chaxacteristics  are  tnmsmitted,  and 
that  this  heredity  plays  a  very  large  part  in  life. 
W.  Duncan  Mclum  says  ("Heredity  and  Human 
Progress,"  p.  120,  1900): 

Heredity  (in  the  broadest  sense  induding  transmitted 
specific  tendency  and  deficient  vitality)  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  human  wretchedness.  He  quotes  G.  A.  Doney  as 
tsying  iScinu*.  New  Secies,  vi.,  119,  1897):  "Every  human 
child  at  birth  is  endowed  with  the  herita^  transmitted  from 
hmumeimble  anceston,  and  is  already  nch  with  impersonal 
experiences  from  its  prenatal  life.  .  .  .  These  combined  de- 
dde  the  individual's  race  and  strain,  and  potentially  incline, 
H  they  do  not  ahsolutely  coerce,  his  tastes  and  ambitions,  his 
fears  and  hopes,  his  failure  or  success."  Prof.  Angelo  Messo 
is  quoted  as  saying  (Eng.  trans,  by  E.  Lough  and  F.  Kieson, 
1896 V.  "Destinv  loads  each  of  us  with  a  fatal  inheritance. 
.  .  .  We  feel  the  breath,  the  advice,  the  experience  of  all 
men,  from  those  who  lived  on  acoms  and  struggled  with  the 
wild  beasts,  dying  naked  in  the  forest,  down  to  the  virtue 
and  evil  oC  our  father,  or  the  fear  and  love  of  our  mother." 

For  a  classic  example  of  the  influence  of  hered- 
ity, see  Jukes.  The  well-known  similarity  of 
generation  after  generation  of  certain  families, 
as  in  the  English  aristocracy,  is  well  known,  and 
tho  this  can  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  each 
generation  having  much  the  same  environment, 
instances  of  simflarities  between  ancestors  and 
descendants  are  found  in  every-day  life,  which 
environment  will  hardly  account  for.  Only 
gradually  is  science,  however,  becoming  able  to 
accurately  measure  this  influence.  Francis  Gal- 
ton  first  attempted  any  general  law.  According 
to  him  the  two  parents  contribute  in  general  each 
one  half,  the  four  grandparents  in  general  each 
wic  fourth,  the  eight  great-grandj>arents  one 
ei^th,  in  heredity;  in  general  the  influence  in 
heredity  of  any  ancestral  generation,  he  says, 
is  inversely  proportioned  to  the  total  mmiber  of 
individtials  comprized  in  that  generation.  Re- 
cent investigates  and  writers,  like  Pierrson  in 
England,  DeVries  in  Holland,  Cowens  in  Ger- 
many, Tschermak  in  Austria,  Spellman  in  Amer- 
ica, have  made  each  some  new  progress  in  the 
investigation,  but  all  witnessing  to  the  fact  and 
potency  of  heredity.  But  perhaps  more  than 
aU  has  Mendel,  working  alone  in  his  Augustan 
monastery  at  Brunn,  Atistria,  contributed  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  with  his  investigation 
of  the  transmission  of  dominant  characteristics. 

RxrERXKCB:  See  the  works  and  authors  quoted  or  named 
in  this  article.     (See  also  Bvolotion.) 

HERSON,  GEORGE  DAVIS:  Socialist  lec- 
tiuer;  bom,  1863,  Montezuma,  Md.;  educated 
Ripon  (Allege,  Wisconsin.  Entering  the  (Con- 
gregational ministry,  he  held  pastorates  at  Lake 


City,  Minn.,  and  Burlington,  la.  (1891-93).  Be- 
coming interested  in  social  questions  he  wrote 
(18^1),  "TheMessageof  Jesus  to  Men  of  Wealth," 
which  at  once  aroused  wide-spread  interest,  and 
led  to  his  forming  a  social  crusade  by  lecturing 
and  preaching  in  uie  churdies  through  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Passionate  utterance  and  brilliant 
thought  brought  large  and  rapt  audiences.  In 
189^  he  was  chosen  to  the  Chair  of  Applied  Chris- 
tianity of  Iowa  Ck>Uege,  Grinnell,  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Rand.  His  views  at  this  time  were  those 
of  a  radical  arid  intense  Christian  Socialism,  but 
as  they  continually  grew  more  radical  and  ex- 
treme, great  opposition  was  developed  in  relig- 
ious circles  culminating,  in  1901,  owing  to  Dr. 
Herron's  separation  from  his  wife  and  marriage  to 
Miss  Rand.  Dr.  Herron  was  deposed  from  the 
ministry,  he,  however,  having  already  resigned 
his  chair  (1900)  and  renounced  beliet  in  Chris- 
tianity as  a  distinctive  religion.  Dr.  Herron  has 
since  worked  only  with  we  Socialist  Party  as 
lecturer  and  writer,  recently  residing  for  the  most 
part  in  Italy.  His  main  works  are:  "The  Larger 
Christ"  (1801);  "The  Call  of  the  Cross"  (1893); 
"The  New  Redemption"  (1893);  "The  Christian 
Society"  (1894);  '^The  Christian  State"  (1895); 
"Between  (Ca^ar  and  Jesus"  (1899). 

HERTZEN,  ALBXAHDER:  Bom  in  Moscow, 
Russia,  in  1813.  Shortly  after  completing  his 
education  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  outspoken 
views  and  banished  to  Viatka  and  Vladimir.  On 
his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  in 
1843  his  "Dilettantism  vs.  Naukie"  attracted  at- 
tention. In  the  same  year,  for  criticizing  the 
police,  he  was  ordered  to  live  in  Novgorod.  In 
1847  he  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  in  1851 
set  up  in  London  a  Free  Russian  Press  to  attack 
the  government  and  issue  works  forbidden  in 
Russia,  notably  Kdlokol  {The  Belt),  started  in 
1857.  Thousands  of  copies  were  smuggled  into 
Russia  and  read  by  all.  from  the  emperor  to  the 
peasants.  After  sympathizing  with  the  Poles  in 
their  insurrection  of  1863,  he  transferred  the 
Kdlokol  to  (reneva,  where  it  had  an  obscure  ex- 
istence till  about  a  year  before  Hertzen's  death 
in  Paris  in  1870.  He  was  romantic  and  skepti- 
cal, eloquent  and  satirical.  He  wrote  various 
books  and  stories,  his  complete  works  being  pub- 
lished in  Basle  in  1875. 

HERTZKA,  THEODORE:  Economist;  bora 
in  Budapest  m  1845,  and  studied  in  Vienna.  In 
1873  he  was  editor  of  the  Neve  Freie  Presse;  in 
1880  superintendent  of  the  Wiener  AUgemeine 
Zeitung.  The  same  year  he  brought  out  his  "Die 
(jesetze  der  Handelspolitik"  ("Laws  of  Trade"), 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  orthodox  economy, 
which,  however,  he  wholly  gave  up  six  years  later 
in  his  "Die  Gesetze  der  Sozialen  Entwickelung" 
("Laws  of  Social  Evolution").  A  still  further 
advance  is  made  in  his  Utopia  of  "Freiland" 
(1890),  in  which  he  pictures  a  colony  in  equato- 
rial Africa  on  the  principles  of  communism.  At 
the  end  of  this  volume  be  called  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  colony,  and  met  with  a  large  response. 
A  central  committee  was  organized,  and  in  1893 
a  start  actually  made.  At  the  last,  however, 
the  difficulties  were  too  great,  and  the  plan  failed. 

HERZERSTEIIT,  MICHAEL  YAKOVLEVITCH : 

Russian  Duma  leader;  1859-1906.  Representa- 
tive (Constitutional  Democrat)  from  Moscow; 
of   Jewish   extraction.     Graduate    of    the  law 
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school  of  the  Novorossiysk  University  (1881). 
Educated  at  the  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  Universi- 
ties; adjunct  professor  of  the  Moscow  University 
(1903).  Professor  of  Political  Economy  of  the 
Moscow  Agronomical  Institute  (1904) ;  chairman 
of  the  Moscow  Municipal  Council  and  Financial 
Committee.  Member  of  the  Moscow  Province 
Zemstvo  Society.  Author  of  a  series  of  works  on 
economics. 

HEYDEN,  COUNT  PETER  ALEXANDRO- 
VICH:  A  Russian  leader  in  the  Duma;  bom 
1846.  Representative  (Moderate)  of  the  Pskov 
Province ;  leader  of  the  Opochetz  nobility.  Grad- 
uate of  the  MikhaelofI  Artillery  Academy.  Ex- 
chairman  of  Free  Economic  Society.  Member  1 
of  the  Zemstvo  and  City  Deputation  to  Nicholas 
in  1005.  An  active  member  and  chairtnan  of  all 
tiie  lax^e  Zemstvo  conferences. 

HIG6INS,   HON.  HENRY   BOURNES,   K.C.: 

Member  of  the  Australian  Parliament  for  North- 
em  Melbourne,  Victoria;  bom  at  Newtownards, 
Ireland;  educated  at  St.  Stephen's  Green  College, 
i>ublin,  University  of  Melbourne  (M.A.)  (LL.B.). 
Scholar  in  languages  and  logic,  history,  political 
economy.  Elected  to  legislature  for  G«elong  in 
1894-1901 ;  1897,  he  was  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  returned  to  first  House  of  Represen- 
tatives for  Northern  Melbourne,  1901.  Higgins 
was  attorney-general  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
Watson  ministry,  1 904,  and  chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  reform  of  legal  procedure  (1897- 
1899),  and  member  of  University  Council.  He 
founded  a  scholarship  for  poetry  at  Melbourne 
University.  Address:  i  Selbome  Chambers, 
Melbourne. 

HIGGINSON,  THOMAS  WENTWORTH:  Bom 

in  Cambridge  in  1823 ;  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1 84 1.  Settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Newburyport,  but,  dismissed  in  1847  because  of 
his  antislavery  preaching,  he  organized  the  Free 
Church  in  Worcester,  where  he  remained  nearly 
six  years,  an  enthusiastic  worker  against  slavery 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Garrison  and  Phillips. 
He  enlisted  in  the  war  in  1862,  and  served  till 
seriously  wounded  in  1864.  He  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops  en- 
listed in  South  Carolina.  His  great  work,  how- 
ever, has  been  as  essayist,  author,  poet,  lecturer, 
and  novelist.  Some  of  his  best  writmgs  have  been 
his  short  essays  contributed  to  Harper's  Batar. 
His  lecture,  The  Aristocracy  of  the  Dollar," 
gave  him  a  national  reputation.  His  devotion  to 
the  cau.se  of  humanity  led  him  to  especially  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  since  then  of 
woman  emancipation  from  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal subjection.  He  was  one  of  the  first  interested 
in  Nationalism,  and  has  even  been  called  a  Social- 
ist, tho  not  committed  to  all  its  views.  Living  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  is  prominent  in  public 
affairs  and  reform  movements.  Address:  29 
Buckingham  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

HIGH  LICENSE:  May  be  regarded  as  a  license 
to  sell  liquors  at  what  is  regarded  high  rates,  and 
intended  thereby  to  reduce  the  number  and  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  places  licensed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  temperance  movement 
action  was  limited  to  "total  abstinence  for  the 
individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State." 

The  large  city  is  the  crux  of  the  liquor  prob- 


lem, not  only  because  of  its  size,  but  also  because 
of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  its  population, 
the  crowded  condition  of  its  tenements,  and  tiie 
lack  of  space  which  in  so  many  cases  prevents  the 
observance  of  the  ordinaiy  decencies  of  life. 

In  1 883  I  made  the  following  statement  from 
official  sources: 

CiTT  OP  Nbw  Youc 

Uquor  leHen 10,075 

Food  seUen 7,197 

Excess  of  {oftner  over  letter a.878 

Arrests  for  crime  during  the  year 67.13S 

Arrests  for  intoxication  and  dismdetly  con- 
duct   43.6xa 

or  63.S  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Prohibition  and  restriction  were  the  two  posa- 
ble  remedial  measures  by  law.  In  a  city  with  so 
vast  and  heterogeneous  a  population  the  first 
remedy  was  promptly  recognized  as  the  dream 
of  an  enthusiast;  the  latter  meant  high  license. 

The  High  License  Law  of  Nebraska  was  passed 
in  1 88 1,  and  fixt  the  annual  fees  at  $500  for  sa- 
loons in  towns  of  less  than  10,000  poptdation, 
and  $1,000  for  those  containing  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants. 

In  1883  the  Harper  Law  of  Illinois  fixt  the  min- 
imum rate  for  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  only  at  $150 
and  $500  for  all  kinds  of  liquors. 

In  the  same  year  the  Downing  Law  of  Mis- 
souri fixt  a  minimum  rate  of  $550,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000. 

In  Massachusetts  the  minimum  license  rate 
for  the  ordinary  saloon  selling  all  kinds  of  liquon 
on  and  off  the  premises  is  $1,300. 

In  Minnesota  $500  for  towns  and  $1,000  for 
cities. 

In  Greater  New  York,  imder  the  old  law,  1896. 
the  number  of  liquor  licenses  granted  were  15,- 
357;  under  the  new  Hieh  License  Law  of  1903, 
the  number  was  reduced  to  12,827. 

There  is  now  an  effective  Excise  Department 
for  the  State  of  New  York  located  at  Albany,  and 
of  which  the  Hon.  Maynard  N.  Clement  js  the 
chief  officer. 

From  the  report  of  1904  we  quote  the  following 
points: 

"When  the  liquor  tax  law  (high  license)  took 
effect,  March  23,  1896,  there  were  33,437  licenses 
granted  in  the  state.  On  Jan.  10,  1903,  the  num- 
ber of  liquor-tax  certificates  in  force  in  the  state 
was  26,436,  a  reduction  of  over  7,000,  or  more 
than  20  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  places  author- 
ized to  sell  liquor. 

"According  to  the  reports  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons,  the  number  of  commitments 
for  drunkomess  has  fallen  from  53,200  in  1897, 
to  33.*o3  in  1901,  a  reduction  01  nearly  40  per 
cent. 

"Prom  the  same  authoritative  source  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  criminals  confined  m  the 
state  prisons  in  1890  was  3,508,  increasing  until 
189s,  when  it  reached  3,721,  but  diminishing 
through  the  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Liquor 
Tax  Law  to  3,375  in  1900. 

"  The  total  population  of  the  state  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries, reformatories,  and  state  prisons  in  1896 
numbered  12,661,  but  in  1900  it  had  fallen  to 
10,761. 

"  During  the  period  from  1890  to  1900  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  has  increased  from  5,997,853 
to  7,368,012,  being  1,370,159  persons,  or  21.3  per 
cent. 

' '  Reasoning  from  analogy,  it  was  to  be  expected 
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that  the  criminal  statistics  would  steadilv  in- 
crease during  the  whole  decade,  in  line  with  the 
increase  of  population,  even  as  they  did  during  the 
first  five  years,  but  some  great  restraining  and 
corrective  force  has  made  itself  felt  during  the 
last  half  of  the  period,  producing  the  surprismgly 
improved  results.  That  restraining  and  correct- 
ive force  has  been  hig^  license." 

Robert  Grabam. 

BILDEBRAITD,  BRUIfO:  Economist;  bom  at 
Naumburg,  Prussia,  in  iSia.  Studying  philos- 
ophy, he  was  implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  Bur- 
schenschajten  (corporations  of  students  suspected 
of  liberalism) ;  he  succeeded,  however,  in  being 
appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  then  at  Marburg  (1841), 
where  he  published  some  years  later  (1848)  the 
first  volume  of  "Die  National6konomie  der  Ge- 
genwart  und  Zukunft."  He  was  the  same  year 
cfaosexi  deputy  from  Marburg  to  the  National  As- 
sembly at  Frankfort,  and  his  attitude  was  so  hos- 
tile to  the  government  that  he  was  exiled  to  Swit- 
zerland. At  Zurich  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Political  Economy.  He  had  already  created  at 
Marburg  a  bank  for  widows  (Wiitwen  casse) ;  and 
he  founded  at  Berne  the  savings  and  loan  bank. 
After  he  left  Zurich  (1861)  he  occupied  the  chair 
at  Jena  (1862),  and  in  i86a  founded  the  "Jahr- 
bucher  fur  National  CEconomie  und  Statistik." 
After  1873  he  edited  this  journal  in  connection 
with  Conrad,  his  son-in-law.  He  died  at  Jena, 
Jan.  39,  1878,  a  leader  in  the  historical  school 
(q.  v.). 

SILL,  OCTAVIA  (MISS):  Philanthropist; 
bom  in  England ;  educated  at  home.  Early  be- 
came interested  in  social  and  charitable  work  in 
London ;  in  1864  she  first  took  charge  of  the  man- 
agement of  homes  for  the  people.  She  collects 
rent  for  the  owners  of  houses  and  tenements  all 
over  the  city,  and  uses  her  work  as  an  opportunity 
for  aiding  those  from  whom  the  rent  is  collected  in 
cleansing  and  bettering  their  tenements  and  in 
improving  the  whole  environment  of  their  lives. 
Begun  as  an  experiment,  the  scheme  has  grown 
until  now  Miss  Hill  and  her  assistants  have  the 
care  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  dwellings. 
Miss  Hill  has  been  Connected  with  many  of  the 
societies  which  are  working  for  a  greater  and  a 
better  London  almost  from  their  commencement. 
Among  them,  the  Charity  Oiyanization  Society. 
The  Commons  Preservation  Society,  Kyrle  So- 
ciety, Women's  University  Settlement,  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  and 
Natural  Beauty.  She  is  the  author  of  "Homes 
of  the  London  Poor,"  "Our  Common  Land," 
and  various  articles  published  in  magazines.  Ad- 
dress: 190  Marylcbone  Road,  N.  W.,  London. 

HILL,  Sm  ROWIAITD:  Father  of  cheap 
postage ;  bom  Kidderminster,  1795.  After  his  own 
education  taught  in  his  father  s  school  till  1833, 
then  joined  the  association  for  establishing  the 
colony  of  South  Australia  on  Mr.  Wakeneld's 
scheme  of  colonization  (see  Australia),  and  be- 
came secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
colony.  In  1837  he  published  his  famous  pam- 
phlet advocating  cheap  and  uniform  postage.  In 
1840  a  uniform  rate  of  4d.  per  letter  was  adopted, 
soon  after  reduced  to  id.  Mr.  Hill  was  placed 
in  the  treasunr  to  work  out  his  plan,  but  was 
soon  dismissed  by  a  Tory  government  which 
came  into  power.    In  1846,  however,  the  Whigs 


returned  to  power,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  made  secre- 
tary to  thepostmaster,  and  in  1854  secretary  to 
the  post-ofnce,  an  appointment  he  held  till  fail- 
ing health  compelled  bun  to  resign  in  1864.  He 
died  in  1879. 

HIRSCH,  JEHIIT:  German  author  and  re- 
former; advocate  of  woman's  advancement;  bom 
atZerbst,  1829.  She  wrote  in  Berlin  (1860-64) 
under  the  name  of  J.  N.  Heynrichs.  In  1865  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Congress  at  Leip- 
zig, and  since  then  has  written,  besides  many  tales, 
numerotis  works  on  woman's  advance.  She  died 
in  1903. 

HIRSCH,  MAURICE,  BAROIT  DE:     Austrian 

iewish  financier  and  philanthropist;  bom  at 
[unich,  1 83 1.  He  inherited  his  father's  fortune 
(1869)-  and  became  associated  with  the  banking 
nrm  of  Bischoffsheim  &  Goldsmid,  Brussels. 
Making  large  profits  by  building  railways  in  Ru- 
mania and  Turkey,  h'is  fortune  was  estimated 
at  $200,000,000.  ^e  gave  about  $100,000,000 
during  his  life  mainly  to  Jewish  charities,  and  the 
Baroness  $15,000,000  more  at  her  death  (1899). 
He  gave  not  less  than  $50,000,000  to  establish 
Jewish  colonies  in  Argentina  and  $2,500,000,  in- 
creased by  his  wife  to  $3,700,000,  to  educate  and 
Americanize  Russian  ana  Rumanian  Jews.  He 
died  April  21, 1896. 

HIRSCH,  MAX:  (German  economist  and  re- 
former; bom  1832,  at  Halberstadt,  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  Studied  political  economy  and  juris- 
prudence at  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin, 
and  traveled  extensively  in  France,  England,  and 
North  Africa.  He  has  since  devoted  himself  to 
organizing  trade-unions  in  Germany  and  in  socie- 
ties in  the.  interests  of  the  working  classes.  He 
was  elected  several  times  to  the  Reichstag. 

HISTORICAL  SCHOOL:  A  school  of  political 
economists  which  arose  in  Germany,  in  reaction 
from  the  theorizing  of  the  English  school  of  lais- 
see-faire  as  develop>ed  in  Ricarck)  and  his  followers. 
Most  economists  rightly  object  to  being  classed  in 
this  or  any  other  "school,"  preferring  to  be  catho- 
lic in  their  views  and  unfettered  by  designation  ot 
belonging  to  any  school.  Yet  this  school  has 
many  sympathizers.  The  school  is  in  the  main 
inductive,  where  the  Ricardian  economy  is  de- 
ductive. It  owes  its  rise  very  largely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Comte  and  the  Positivists. 

Roscher,  Bruno,  Hildebrand,  and  Karl  Knies 
may  be  said  to  be  its  four  German  founders.  (See 
their  names.)  The  school  has  always  had  a 
marked  leaning  toward  State  socialism  in  reaction 
from  individualism.  Says  Professor  Ingram 
("History  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  207) : 

The  historical  method  has  exhibited  its  essential  featores 
more  folly  in  the  hands  of  the  younser  generation  o{  scientific 
economists  in  Gennany,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Luip 
Brentano,  Adolf  Held,  Erwin  Nassr.  Gustav  Schmoller,  R. 
RAder,  Albert  Schftffle,  Hans  von  Scheel,  Gustav  SchOnbeig. 
and  Adolf  Wagner.  Besides  the  geneial  principle  of  an  his- 
torical treatment  of  the  science,  the  leading  ideas  which  have 
been  most  strongly  insisted  on  by  this  school  are  the  following: 
I.  "Tbe  necessity  of  accentuating  the  moral  element  in  eco- 
lumic  study.  TUs  consideration  has  been  nrged  with  special 
emphasis  by  Schmoller  in  his  "  Grundf tagen '  (1875)  and  by 
Schftffle  in  his  "  Das  gesellschaf  tliche  System  der  menschlicben 
Wirthschaft"  (3ded.,  1873). 

The  two  other  ideas  which  Professor  Ingram  considers  promi- 
nent in  the  historical  school  are  a  dose  relation  between  eco- 
n^iics  and  jurisprudence,  and  the  conception  of  the  State  as 
the  organ  of  the  nation  for  any  end  that  may  seem  deairable,  a 
view  lending  itself  very  easily  to  State  socialism. 
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HOBBES,  THOMAS:  Bom  at  Malmesbury, 
1588,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  became  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  ac- 
quainted with  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
other  distinguished  men.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty  that  he  published,  in 
1638,  his  first  work,  a  translation  of  "Thucyd- 
ides." 

His  first  original  work  was  "Elementa  Philoso- 
phica  de  Cive    (1643).     In  1651  he  published  the 

Leviathan,"  the  fullest  and  perhaps  the  best- 
known  exposition  of  his  views  on  mmd,  politics, 
morals,  and  religion. 

A  friend  to  royalty,  his  views  were  condemned 
by  Parliament  in  1666,  and  he  was  in  danger  of 
still  severer  measures.  His  last  works  were  a 
translation  of  Homer  and  a  history  of  the  civil 
wars.     He  died  Dec.  4,  1679. 

HOBSOHiJOHir ATKINSON:  Economist;  Uni- 
versity extension  lecturer;  bom  1858,  at  Derby, 
England;  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
From  1880  to  1887  he  was  classical  master  at 
Faversham  and  Exeter,  and  from  1887  to  1897 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature  and  Economics 
for  the  London  &)ciety  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching,  and  the  Oxford  University 
Delegacy.  Hobson  is  a  Fabian  Socialist.  One 
of  the  founders  and  editors  of  The  Progressive  Re- 
view, a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Contemjxt- 
rary  and  Westminster  and  other  reviews.  He  has 
written:  "Problems  of  Poverty";  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  Modem  Capitalism  " ;  "The  Problem  of  the 
Unemployed";  "John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer"'; 
"The  Economics  of  Distribution";  "Interna- 
tional Trade";  "The  Social  Problem,"  etc.  He 
is  coauthor  with  A.  F.  Mummery  of  "The  Physiol- 
of  Industry."     Address:   Elmstead,  Lunps- 
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fidd,  Surrey,  England. 

HODGE,  JOHN:  English  Labor  member  of 
Parliament:  bom  1855,  Muirkirk,  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land; educated  at  the  Hutchesontown  Grammar 
School,  Glasgow.  He  took  an  early  interest  in 
labor  matters,  and  in  1886  became  secretary  of 
the  Steel  Smelters'  Association.  To  his  efforts 
are  due  the  success  and  progress  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  1892  he  was  president  of  the  Glasgow 
Trades  Council,  also  president  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress.  In  1898  he  was  elected  to 
Manchester  City  Council.  He  has  written  many 
pamphlets  and  Articles.  He  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Gorton  (Lancashire)  in 
1906.  Address:  Ormond  Mansions,  Great  Or- 
mond  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

HOLLAND.    See  Netherlands. 

HOLLAND,  CANON  HENRY  SCOTT:  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  chairman^ of  the  Lon- 
don Christian  Social  Union;  bom  in  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire,  England,  in  1847,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  After  some 
years  of  residence  at  Oxford  as  student  of  Christ 
Church,  he  became  canon  of  Truro  (1882),  and  of 
St.  Paul's,  London  (1884).  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Anglican  Church.  Besides  his  notable 
share  in  "Lux  Mundi,"  he  has  written  many 
books,  such  as  "In  Behalf  of  Belief"  and  "The 
City  of  God."  He  was  principal  founder  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union  (9.  v.)  in  1889,  and 
is  chairman  of  the  energetic  London  branch  of 
the  union,  and  editor.     He  is  in  politics  and 


reform  an  outspoken  leader  in  Anj^kan  ( 
Socialism. 

HOLLANDER,  JACOB  H.:  Ecmioinist; 
Baltimore,  1 87 1 ;  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Ui 
versity,  1891.  He  was  appomted  associate  pL. 
fessor  of  finance  and  held  the  position  tin  tpa 
when  he  became  associate  professor  in  politid 
economy,  1901-4,  and  professor  in  1904.  He 
head  of  the  political  economy  department  of  tl 
university.  In  1897  Hollander  was  secretary  1 
the  Bimetallic  Conference  abroad.  Appointedl 
President  McKinley  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  toa 
190 1,  he  organized  the  revenue  system  ("H4 
Uuider  Law  ').  He  investigated  the  finances  i 
San  Domingo  for  President  Roosevelt,  1905,  al 
was  special  agent  of  the  State  Department  1 906- 
Authorof  various^economic  studies  on  finance  ai 
taxation.  Address:  335  Dolphin  Street,  B> 
more. 

HOLST,  HENRIETTE  ROLAND:  Author 

cialist;  bom,  1869,  at  Noordwyk,  Holland;  & 
work  published  in  1895 ;  joined  Social  Democrat 
Labor  Party  in  1897,  and  has  worked  devotedl; 
in  the  propagation  of  the  principles  and  ideals  a. 
Socialism.  Mrs.  Hoist  stajids  for  "orthodox,  un- 
compromising Marxism,  understood  not  only  as 
a  political  opinion,  but  a  general  philosophy." 
She  is  the  author  of  "Capital  and  Labor  in  Hol- 
land,"  "The  General  Strike  and  Social  Democ- 
racy," "Sonnets,"  "Poems,"  etc.  Address: 
Laren,  Holland. 

HOLYOAKE,    GEORGE    JACOB:     Historian 

of  cooperation ;  bom  in  Binnmgham,  England,  in 
181 7.  The  son  of  an  iron- worker,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  taught 
mathematics.  In  1837  he  heard  Robert  Owen. 
and  became  one  of  his  "social  missionaries"  sta- 
tioned at  Sheffield.  In  184 1,  in  lecturing  at  Chel- 
tenham, he  gave  a  novel  turn  to  a  Bible  pa.ssage, 
and  was  imprisoned  six  months  for  blasphemy. 
He  was  sometimes  called  the  father  of  secularism, 
being  neither  theistic  nor  atheistic.  For  several 
years  he  edited  The  New  Moral  World,  and  then 
for  fifteen  years  The  Reasoner.  To  abolish  "the 
taxes  on  knowledge"  he  printed  an  unstamped 
newspaper  till  his  fines  amounted  to  £600,000.' 
Becoming  interested  in  cooperation,  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  cause,  and  published  "The 
History  of  Cooperation  in  Rochdale,"  which  is 
said  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  350  co- 
operative societies.  His  "History  of  Coopera- 
tion in  En^and"  (3  vols.)  appeared  in  1875— 
1878;  "The  Rochdale  Pioneer'  m  i88a.  Besides 
these  he  has  written  numerous  tracts  and  papers 
and  innumerable  newspaper  articles  on  coop- 
eration and  on  secularism.  His  life  is  told  m* 
"Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life"  (1892). 
Died  1906. 

HOME  COLONY:  Home,  'Wash.,  "the  only 
anarchist  colony."  In  i8p6  three  families  moved 
from  a  disrupted  Socialist  colony  at  Glannis, 
Wash.,  and  without  any  plan  ot  organization 
bought  adjacent  land  and  commenced  a  more  or 
less  communal  life.  Other  families  came  and,  in 
1898,  a  landholding  association  was  formed.  It 
had  as  its  only  rules  that  no  more  than  two  acres 
per  individual  should  be  allowed  any  person  or 
family,  that  the  title  should  be  held  by  the  asso- 
ciation simply  to  prevent  the  land  being  sold  in 
larger  quantities,  but  that  the  assodatioa  should 
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sell,  without  any  other  restriction,  the  use  and 
occupation  of  the  land  (including  the  right  of  re- 
sale), and  should  sell  this  for  just  what  the  land 
cost.  Beyond  this  the  association  does  nothing 
and  there  is  no  community,  government,  author- 
ity, or  law,  except  that  the  association  pa3rs  the 
taxes  and  distributes  them  according  to  the  land- 
holding  and  conducts  a  school  under  thestate  law. 
All  improvements  are  made  by  the  voltmtary 
contribution  of  those  who  desire  them.  A  store 
is  also  conducted  by  voluntary  cooperation.  Peo- 
ple are  free  to  marry  or  to  practise  "free  love," 
and  the  views  of  the  community  are  said  to  be 
about  equally  divided  on  this  subject.  There  is 
no  law  as  to  saloons  or  crime,  tho  there  is  no  saloon 
and  little  drinking  or  evil  of  any  kind.  The  com- 
munity has  steadily  grown  and  (1907)  numbers 
about  150  persons.  At  first  much  criticized, 
their  quiet  life  has  made  almost  all  in  the  neigh-- 
borhood  friendly  to  them.  Agriculture  is  the 
main  occupation,  though  there  is  carpentry, 
blacksmithmg,  and  logging.  Dissensions  arise, 
but  each  family  is  so  independent  that  these  dif- 
ferences do  not  seem  to  last  and  the  commimity 
seems  after  ten  years  to  be  growing  in  stability. 
Voluntary  cooperation  is  encouraged.  Meetings 
are  held  Sundays  for  ethical,  economic,  or  other 
addre^es   and   discussions.    A   little   paper   is 

Eiiblished,  The  Demonstrator.    Address:  Home, 
akebay  P.  O.,  Washington. 

HOME  RULE.    See  Irish  Houb  Rule. 

HOMES,  OWNERSHIP  OP  (for  other  coun- 
tries, see  Land):  In  the  United  States  only  are 
there  official  statistics  availaUe  on  a  large  scale  as 
to  the  ownership  of  homes.  (See  also  Housing 
Question;  Overcrowding;  Tenements.) 

ownbrship  or  homb8  ih  the  u.  s.,  189o  and  1000 
(All  tbcK  Statistics  are  from  the  census,  1900) 


number  of 
families 

P«R  Cent  or  Pam- 

ILIBS  Having 

Homes — 

Kind  or  Familt 

Owned 

Hired 

Free 

Mort- 
gaged 

1900 
AS  families 

16,187,71s 

31.8 

«4.7 

%»i' 

.lull:!!: 

44-4 
JJ.4 

30.0 
"•9 

3S.6 

Other  families 

63.7 

1S90 
AH  families 

13,690,153 

34-4 

13-4 

sa-» 

4.»67,I79 
7.9»».973 

47.3 
»6.7 

18.6 
10.1 

%\:\ 

Other  families 

A  "family,"  accoidioft  to  the  census,  is  any  "group  of  in- 
dividuals who  occupy  )ointl;r  a  dwelling-place  or  part  of  a 
dweUtng-piace  or  for  any  individual  living  alone  in  any  place 
of  abode.  A  "family  may  include  all  the  occupants  and 
employee*  of  a  hotel,  cabin,  tent,  factory,  or  stable,  if  they 
habitually  sleep  there. 

The  totals  for  the  160  cities  of  continental  U.  S. 
having  at  least  25,000  inhabitants  are  as  follows: 
Families  having  home,  owned,  total,  1,027,356; 
free,  561,664;  mortgaged,  435.233;  unknown, 
30,359.  Families  having  home,  hired,  3,970,107 ; 
tenure  unlmown,  139,916.  Per  cent  of  families 
baving  home,  owned,  total,  35.7 ;  free,  14.5 ;  mort- 


gaged, II. 3.     Per  cent  of  families  having  home 
hired,  74.3. 

OwMBRSHip  or  HoHBi  IM  Rbprbsentative  Cities.  1900 


CiTT 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Hd 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago.  la 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio *; , . 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit.  Mich 

Fall  River.  Hua 

Hartfonl.  Conn 

Ho] yoke,  Maas 

Indi»ruij>oliB,  Ind.. 

Tersey  City,  N.  J 

K.an£&j  City,  Kan 

Katis.1-^  Cil  y,  Mo 

Los  Anj^les,  Ca] 

Louisville.  Ky 

LoH-ell,  Mass 

Net^urk,  K.  J.  . , 

New  Haven,  Cann 

New  Orleans,  La 

NewYorlcN.Y 

Manhattan  and  Bronx  bor- 
oughs   

Brooklyn  borough 

Queens  borough 

Richmond  borough 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Portland.  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salem,  Mass 

Salt  Lake  City^Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 


Per  Cbkt 

or  Famiubs 

Havino  Hohbs — 

Owned 

Hired 

Total 

Free 

Mort- 
gaged 

18.6 

13. S 

S.I 

81.4 

S7.9 

30.S 

7-4 

2»' 

18.9 

9> 

9-7 

81. 1 

33.9 

IS. 8 

'1:1 

67.1 

»9-3 

31.3 

70.7 

35.1 

II. 9 

13.3 

74-9 

30.9 

13.9 

7.0 

79- » 

37.4 

31.3 

16. 1 

63.6 

3t.3 

18. t 

'i.\ 

68.8 

33.3 

38.0 

36.7 

66.8 

17-3 

10.7 

73.0 

.18., Cf 

33. 1 

16.4 

61. 5 

'A:l 

33. S 

16.6 

60.9 

7.4 

16.6 

83.0 

31.8 

71 

14.7 

78.3 

•9-4 

A:\ 

13.3 

80.6 

33-7 

IS. 6 

66.3 

30.0 

II. 0 

9-0 

80.0 

33.7 

33.5 

II. 3 

66. J 
75.8 

34-3 

13.3 

II. 0 

n:\ 

37.1 
30.0 

•i:: 

73-6 

33.9 

'i:.; 

9.8 

'2-« 

31. I 

13.6 

78.9 

36.6 

10.7 

>S.9 

73-4 

33.3 

19.1 

31 

77.8 

13. 1 

51 

70 

87.9 

5.9 

».3 

3-6 

94.1 

18.0 

7-5 

10.5 

83.0 

,^6.4 

15-9 

30.5 

63.6 

.16.7 

30.S 

16.3 

s»-» 

17.0 

13.6 

3-4 

83.0 

33.1 

13. 1 

10.0 

77.9 
73.8 

37.3 

15.3 

13. 0 

33.3 

33.8 

8.4 

67.8 

31.4 

31.8 

9.6 

68.6 

31. 0 

11. 0 

10.0 

79  0 

33.8 

14.3 

8.6 

773 

39.9 

;i:2 

10. 1 

70.1 

39,6 

II. 6 

70.4 

40.0 

39.1 

•;i 

60.0 

.^8.0 

33-3 

63.0 

34.1 

16.0 

8.1 

75-8 

34.3 

i6.i 

8.1 

»4.9 

8.7 

16.3 

7S.I 

In  T900  only  46.5  per  cent  of  the  families,  or 
less  than  one  half  of  the  families  of  our  country, 
owned  their  own  homes;  only  3a  per  cent,  less 
than  one  third,  owned  unmortgaged  homes. 
Prom  1 890  to  1 900,  the  number  of  families  owning 
their  own  homes,  free  or  mortgaged,  fell  from 
47.8  to  46.5  per  cent.  Of  farm  families,  in  1900, 
64.4  per  cent  owned  a  home  and  only  44.4  per  cent 
an  unmortgaged  home.  The  number  of  families 
owning  farms  free  or  mortgaged  fell  from  65.9  in 
1890  to  64.4  in  1900,  and  those  owing  unmortgaged 
farms  fell  from  47.3  in  1890  to  31. Sin  1900.  Other 
homes  free  or  mortgaged  fell  from  36.9  in  1890  to 
16.3  in  1900;  tmmortgaged  homes  other  than 
arms,  feU  from  26.7  to  33.4  per  cent.  From  1890 
to  1900  farm  tenants  increased  from  34.1  to  35.6. 
Other  tenants  increased  from  63.1  to  63.7. 

These  statistics,  however,  must  not  be  pressed. 
A  mortgage  on  a  home  often  means  a  family  of 
immigrants  who  buy  a  home  but  put  a  temporary 
mortgage  on  it  till  they  can  p^y  it  ofif.  Or  it  may 
mean  a  newly  married  couple;  or  in  a  hundred 
ways  may  mean  the  gaining  and  not  the  losing  of 
a  home. 
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Tbnukb  or  PutHS  bt  Ditision 


Stats  ok  Tbkritokt 


Pbk  Cbnt  or  Pakhs  Opbratbd  bt — 


Omen 


1900 


1890 


1880 


Caah  tatuint* 


1890 


1880 


Shjuv  t^nfifft* 


1890 


1880 


United  States 

Continental  United  States, 

North  Atlantic  Dlviiion 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division . 
South  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


64.7 


71.6 


74.5 


13.1 


8.0 


18.4 


64.7 


71.6 


74. S 


79-s 
SS.8 
7».l 

V* 
83.4 


81.6 
61. S 
76.6 
61. S 
87-9 


84.0 
63.9 

63.8 
86.0 


8.0 


3a. 9 


18.4 


.1:1 

7-7 

14.0 

5.0 


7.0 
J1.6 

5-5 


it.o 
a6.s 
18.4 
JI.3 
8.9 


10.  s 
«S.7 
«5-7 
>4.S 
7-1 


17.$ 


9.0 
S4.5 
IS. 3 
S4-4 

8.S 


Tbnukb  bt  Racb 


Per  cent  of  total  private 
families  having  homes — 

Per  cent  of  private  farm 
families  having  homes — 

Per  cent  of  other  private 
families  having  homes — 

Racb  ot  Hbad 

Owned 

Hind 

Owned 

Tfifwwl 

Owned 

Hired 

Total 

Pne 

Mort- 
gaged 

Total 

Pree 

Mort- 
gaged 

Total 

Piee 

Mort- 
gaged 

Total 

46.7 

31.0 

14-7 

S3.3 

64.4 

44-4 

ao.o 

3S.6 

3«.$ 

a4.8 

II. 7 

63. S 

White 

Hi 

33.8 

16.  > 

88. a 

8.0 

•I? 

78.  a 

S.6 

91-4 

70.3 
as. 3 

'1:1 

48.  a 

18.3 

90.1 

6.3 

aa.i 
7.0 
S.4 
as 

39.7 

74-7 

4.4 

91. a 

38.3 

10. 0 

86.6 

8.5 

as. 8 
8.0 

13. S 

2:1 

0.5 

61. T 

Negro 

8i:J 

Inman. , 

13.4 

»i.S 

White- 
Native 

St. I 
46.1 

35. 7 
a8.7 

IS. 4 

17-4 

48.9 
S3. 9 

68. a 
81. a 

48.4 

ao.i 
3a.8 

31.8 
18.8 

39- 1 
36.7 

a7.o 
as-S 

13.  I 
13.3 

60.9 

63.3 

ToUl 

46.7 

3a. 0 

14-7 

S3. 3 

64.4 

44-4 

ao.o 

3S.6 

36.5 

34.8 

11-7 

63. S 

Owmbkship  or  Hombs  in  Cbktain  Wakds 


CiTT  AND  Ward 


San  Frantisco 

Assembly  District  a8 

Assembly  District  39 

Assembly  District  43 
Dttivtr 

Ward  4 

Ward  I 

Chicago 

Ward  18 

Ward  19 

Ward  ao 

Ntw  Orleans 

Ward  3 

Ward  5 

Baltimor* 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 

Boston 

Ward  6 

Ward  8 

Ward  18 

Dtiroit 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 

St.  Louis 

Ward  3 

Ward  7 


Total 
homes 


«7.S9« 
S.OS9 
S.49B 
3.900 
»9.979 
3,333 
3,830 

354.036 
3.43> 
9,807 
6.514 
60,796 
6,991 
S.iSo 

104,146 
4.504 
4.771 

114.705 
5.53s 
4.80 1 

S9!|3« 
3,«4e 
3.S16 

131,133 

5.084 
5.33S 


OWNBD 


Pree 


'10.186 

148 

iSi 

"3 

S.ooo 

311 

SSO 

619 
701 

10.634 
786 
634 

19.386 

480 

556 

9.944 

3.149 

ISO 

H.37« 
661 
5  70 

16,097 
340 
431 


Encum- 
bered 


S.139 
37 
ss 

39 

3. 114 

69 

386 

43.735 

13 

564 

1.698 

133 

90 

6,960 

aos 

334 

I0.39S 

169 

199 

9.173 

33J 

9.699 
45 

13 1 


Un- 
known 


449 


7 
155 

13 

13 
3.454 

30 
160 

77 
554 
134 

33 
743 

»9 

43 

357 

5 

19 

i.ool 
76 

lyilizecjg!: 


Hired 


49.656 
1.846 
3,368 
3,617 

31,315 

t.911 

358,583 
3,051 
8,519 

5,09> 

4S,I>9 

5,49> 

4,15s 

69,761 
3,294 

89.083 
S.138 
4.347 
4.463 

3S.178 
3.376 
a.4ao 

90.983 
4.6  le 


Un- 


ci) 


S,t63 
38 
>4 

114 

495 

39 

67 
9.019 

383 

*.78l 
3<4 

7.39* 

4.9X 

»OJ 

346 

130 

a,iii 

310 

3.336 
III 

74 
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OWNBBUIIP  OP   HOMXS  IN  CsBTAIH  Wakds. — CmtlifMUd 


Cm  AMD  Wako 


N«w  York  Citt: 

Brooklyn  Boromth 

Ward  16 

Ward  >8 

Manhamn  BoronA 

Asaembly  District  8. . 
Aswmbly  District  lo 
Assembly  District  1 1 

CincwmaH 

Ward  13 

Ward  lo 

PkilaMpMa 

Ward  » 

Wards 


Total 
homes 


»S».S 19 

ia.630 

18, I 19 

3«3.7»6 

14,049 

14,568 

>0,74» 

73.SI9 

s,4SS 

»,S07 

363,093 

7,10a 

4,»8t 


Owned 


Free 


18,611 

40s 

648 

«.30J 

14 

"3 

307 

9.7S5 

183 

I4S 

»9.033 

471 

»6j 


Bncttiii'- 


»S.7«3 

3,366 

9.0S6 

4» 

III 

4,915 

49 

44 

»4,OI3 

319 

J 13 


Un. 
known 


S86 
16 
39 

955 
6 

IS 

77 
J51 


3,483 
S8 
47 


Hired 


Un. 
known 


305,154 

S,405 

11,593 

61 

15,001 

75 

353,116 

15.394 

13.648 

3S» 

;i:l?2 

iVo 

56,384 

3,344 

3.186 

37 

3,376 

49 

196.134 

>I.44I 

5.939 

313 

4.194 

364 

HOMESTEAD     AlTD     EXEMPTIOH     LAWS: 

Provisions  of  law  by  which  homesteads  are  se- 
cured bejwnd  reach  of  creditors  or  liabilities  on 
the  part  of  their  owners  are  of  modem  growth. 
The  Homestead  Law  of  the  United  States,  tho 
long  agitated  and  several  times  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  tho  antedated  by 
the  like  laws  of  several  states,  was  not  enacted  by 
Congress  till  May  ao,  1863.  Altho  often  abused 
(see  Public  Domain),  it  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  as  well  as  successful  laws  ever 
passed.  It  has  opened  up  to  immediate  settle- 
ment millions  of  acres  of  public  lands,  and  has 
attracted  to  this  country  millions  of  our  best  citi- 
zens. By  its  provisions  any  citizen  or  applicant 
for  citizenship  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may 
enter  upon  160  acres  of  any  unappropriated  public 
lands,  graded  at  $1.35  oer  acre,  or  eighty  acres 
of  such  lands,  valued  at  $3.50  per  acre,  by  the  gov- 
ernment, on  payment  of  the  nominal  fee  of  $5  to 
$10.  After  five  years'  actual  residenceon  the  land, 
a  patent  thereof  is  issued  to  the  settler  by  the  gen- 
eral land  officcSr  at  Washington.  This  patent  is  a 
valid  title  from  the  U.S.  If  the  purchaser  wishes 
to  complete  his  title  in  less  than  nve  years,  he  can 
only  do  so  by  purchase.  No  individual  is  per- 
mitted to  acquire  more  than  1 60  acres,  tho  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  amount  he  can  purchase.  There 
is  a  proviso  that  no  lands  acquired  under  the 
Homestead  Act  can  be  liable  for  any  debts 
of  the  settler  contracted  before  the  issuing  of 
the  patent  for  his  homestead.  (See  Public  Do- 
main.) 

HOMESTEAD  STRIKE:  In  Julv,  1893,  a 
serious  difficulty  arose  in  the  iron  and  steel  works 
of  Messrs.  Carnegie  &  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa.,  em- 
ploying several  thousand  men.  Wages  had  been 
for  many  years  fixt  in  these  works  by  a  sliding 
scale  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  steel  billets. 
(See  Amalgamated  Association  op  Iron  and 
Stbbl  Workbrs.)  The  scale  agreed  upon  in  1889 
was  to  expire  on  June  30,  189a;  and  when  that 
date  approached,  the  owners  gave  notice  of  a  de- 
sire to  reduce  the  basis  from  $26.50  a  ton  to  $23, 
and  to  make  the  scale  terminable  at  the  beginning 
of  January  instead  of  at  the  beg^inning  of  July. 
To  this  the  employees  objected,  because  in  the 
middle  of  winter  they  could  not  afford  a  cessation 
of  work,  and  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  resist 
any  unwelcome  demands  made  by  the  employers. 
The  number  of  men  actually  affected  by  the  cut- 
down  was  not  large,  but  the  delegates  of  the 


Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  in  the  name  of  the  employees,  rejected 
the  proposed  scale.  The  employers  retaliated  by 
formally  discharging  all  who  refused  their  terms 
and  announcing  that  the^  wotdd  hold  no  further 
negotiation  with  the  association  as  such.  Carnegie 
&  Co.  had  provided  a^inst  the  contingency  of  a 
strike  or  lockout  durmg  the  previous  six  weelcs 
by  building  a  fence  around  the  works  thx«e  miles 
long  and  1 3  ft.  high  upon  a  parapet  3  ft.  in  height, 
and  covered  with  barbed  wire,  so  that  the  opera- 
tives called  the  works  Fort  Prick.  Three  nun- 
dred  Pinkerton  constables  were  brought  by  water 
to  the  works.  They  were  introduced  into  the 
state  tmarmed,  but  brought  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion with  them  packed  in  boxes.  A  large  body  of 
strikers  were  in  waiting  to  prevent  their  landing, 
having  taken  possession  of  the  works.  The  testi- 
mony is  conflicting  as  to  which  party  fired  first, 
but  a  skirmish  ensued  with  a  nea\^  volley  of 
shots  from  the  strikers,  in  which  seven  of  the 
Pinkertons  and  strikers  were  killed  and  many 
others  wounded.  The  struggle  continued  two 
days.  On  the  opposite  bank  a  brass  ten-pound 
cannon  was  obtained  and  fired  on  the  barges. 
The  crowd  also  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  barges 
by  pouring  burning  oil  upon  the  river,  and  finally 
the  Pinkertons  surrendered,  and  were  imprisoned 
in  a  rink  until  evening,  when  they  were  got  away 
from  the  town  by  rail.  On  their  way  to  the  rink 
and  to  the  station  they  were  beaten  and  mal- 
treated in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  strike  leaders 
to  control  the  crowd,  which  was  largely  composed 
of  Slavs,  Hungarians,  and  women.  Troops  were 
sent  to  Homestead  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  stationed  there  many  weeks,  the  town 
being  put  tmder  martial  law.  Great  severity 
was  displayed.  Eleven  workmen  and  specta- 
tors were  killed  in  the  fiehts.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers were  arrested  and  order  was  restored ;  for  tho 
the  manager,  Mr.  Prick,  was  afterward  shot  at  by  a 
Russian  named  Berkmann,  this  act  seems  to  have 
been  quite  independent  of  the  men  on  strike. 
Por  an  unguarded  expression  of  sympathy  with 
Berkmann,  a  private  (James)  was  strung  up  by 
his  thumbs  and  flogged.  After  about  six  weeks 
a  large  number  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work, 
but  a  number  of  new  men  were  subsequently  en- 
gaged by  the  company,  and  many  of  the  strikers 
did  not  return.  A  committee  of  (Congress,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  employment  of  Pinker- 
ton  detectives,  held  an  inquiry  at  Pittsbui]g  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  strike.     The  evidence 
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given  before  them  showed  that  a  conviction 
prevailed  among  the  men,  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  McKinley  tariff  the  profits  of  the 
company  had  increased,  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  no  occasion  for  any  such  reduction  of 
wages  as  they  proposed.  Further,  the  strength 
of  uie  feeling  against  the  employment  of  Pinter- 
ton  special  constables  found  general  expression. 
Great  excitement  over  the  strike  was  roused 
through  all  the  country.  Subscriptions  were 
raised  by  working  men  to  support  the  strike. 
Lawyers  were  sent  on  to  defend  the  strikers 
against  persecution  for  using  arms  to  defend  their 
homes  against  "  foreign  invasions."  The  feeling 
against  the  Pinkertons  ran  very  high.  In  Massa- 
chusetts an  act  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
Pinkerton  constables  was  passed  in  1892,  and  a 
similar  act  was  passed  in  New  Jersey  during  the 
same  year. 

HOMICIDE.    See  Crimb  (pages  333-33S)- 

HOPBDALE:  Formerly  a  Christian  Socialist 
community,  now  an  industrial  "model  village," 
near  Milford,  Mass.  The  founder  of  the  com- 
munity was  the  Rev.  Acton  Ballou  (?.  v.).  Its 
first  compact  dates  from  Jan.,  1841,  before 
Brook  Farm;  but  the  community  did  not  actu- 
allv  commence  operations  till  Apnl,  1843.  Hope- 
dale  lasted  much  longer  than  Brook  Farm,  con- 
tinuing till  1856  or  1857.  In  1854  it  was  at  its 
highest  point  of  success  and  hopefulness.  The 
community  was  originally  called  Fraternal  Com- 
munity No.  I,  and  numbered  about  thirty  indi- 
vidtials. 

By  1 85 1  the  community  came  to  own  about 
500  acres,  consisting  of  about  thirty  new  dwelling- 
houses,  three  mechanic  shops,  with  water-power, 
carpentering  and  other  machinery,  and  a  small 
chapel  used  for  educational  and  religious  pur- 
poses. At  the  same  date  it  had  about  thirty- 
six  families,  besides  single  persons — some  1^5 
persons  in  all.  A  tract  written  by  Mr.  Ballou  m 
1851  says: 

'It  IS  a  socialistic  community,  successful- 
ly actualizing,  as  well  as  promulgating,  prac- 
tical Christian  socialism — ^the  only  kind  of  so- 
cialism likely  to  establish  a  true  social  state  on 
earth." 

Its  high  hopes  were  for  a  time  realized.  Acton 
Ballon  worked  faithfully  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
That  they  finally  failed  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Ballou. 
At  first  Mr.  Ballou  was  the  head  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  ultimately  he  was  superseded  by  a  Mr. 
G.  D.  Draper,  an  enterprising  business  man  who 
became  the  business  spirit  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, who  had  a  brother  in  business  with  him 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  community.  Mr. 
Draper  became  more  and  more  interested  in 
lucrative  outside  concerns.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
bought  up  three  fourths  of  the  joint  stock. 
Finally,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  commu- 
nity, he  paid  the  debts  and  compelled  its  suspen- 
sion. 

The  Drapers  (cotton  machinery  makers)  have, 
however,  now  developed  in  place  of  the  old  com- 
munity attractive  homes  for  their  employees.  A 
large  share  of  the  3,000  men  live  in  homes 
put  up  and  owned  by  the  company.  They  are 
finished  for  the  most  part  in  unstained  wood, 
tastefully  and  conveniently  designed.  The  streets 
are  lined  by  small  lawns  or  flower  beds  without 
fences;  there  is  a  park  of  some  150  acres,  with  six 
acres  of  playground,  so  that  tiie  whole  is  quite 


attractive.  Water,  gas,  electric  light,  baths,  with 
good  drainage,  are  provided  for  nearly  all  the 
houses.  A  comfortaole  home  can  be  hired  for  $6 
a  month.  Better  houses  can  be  had  for  firom  $10 
to  $20  a  month. 

HOSPITALS:  Hospitals  are  among  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  relief  institutions.  There  were 
hospitals  in  India  and  Persia  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  Greek  temples  of  ^Ssculapius  served 
as  places  to  which  the  sick  were  brought  for  re- 
lief. So  more  or  less  with  the  sacred  places  of 
all  early  races,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  The 
first  hospitals  apart  from  these  were  probably 
fotmded  by  the  Christian  churches,  like  the  great 
one  founded  by  Basil  in  Cesaria  about  ^75  A.D., 
with  rooms  for  lepers  as  well  as  other  invalids. 
From  this  time  they  multiplied  rapidly.  One  of 
the  earliest  still  existent  is  the  great  Hdtel  Dieu 
of  Paris,  dating  probably  from  the  seventh 
century.  During  the  crusades  many  hospitals 
were  built,  including  two  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
knights  who  attended  these  were  called  hospi- 
talers. The  sisters  of  charity  were  also  active 
in  developing  them  at  Lyons,  France.  Hospi- 
tals were  eany  connected  with  the  universities, 
notably  at  Bologna,  and  in  London  (St.  Bar- 
tholemew's,  1596;  Bethlehem,  1547;  St.  Thom- 
as'*. 1553)- 

The  oldest  large  hospital  in  the  United  States 
is  probably  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  (1750), 
and  the  second,  the  New  York  Hospital  (1^71). 

They  now  exist  in  all  cities  and  are  of  vkty 
many  kinds.  The  annual  number  of  patients 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  is  over 
3,000,  while .  it  treats  annutjly  some  18,000  in 
their  homes.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  ol 
Baltimore  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Hopkins  (1873) 
with  $4,500,000. 

There  were  in  the  U.  S.  in  1903  1,493  hcspitals 
with  156  dispensaries  and  166  nurseries.  Of  the 
hospitals  823  had  been  established  since  1890. 
The  inmates  Jan.  i,  1905,  numbered  71,530,  of 
whom  24,000  were  in  public  hospitals,  23,965  in 
private,  and  23,564  in  ecclesiastical.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  in  1903  was  $28,200,867,  of 
which  $3,276,336  came  from  public  funds  for 
private  and  ecclesiastical  hospitals,  besides  $6,- 
606,085  ^or  the  public  hospitals.  Of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hospitals,  $1,344,932  came  from  public 
funds  and  $611,461  from  pay  inmates. 

Prussia  had  (1885)  1,593  hospitals  with  80,401 
beds;  that  is,  38  beds  per  10,000  population. 
The  state  owned  18.1  per  cent  of  the  hospitals 
and  26.4  of  the  beds;  and  treated  33.1  of  the 
patients.  The  hospital  at  Friedrichsneim,  near 
BerUn,  built  in  1870-74,  has  600  beds  in  13  build- 
ings, and  cost  4,594,229  marks;  that  is,  7,45s 
per  bed. 

HOTEL  Ain>  RESTAURAHT  BMPL07EBS 
OF  AMERICA,  IHTBRNATIOHAL  ALLIAHCB 
OF,  AUD  BARTENDERS'  nfTERITATIOHAL 
LEAGUE:  One  of  the  larger  unions  in  affiliation 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
alliance  was  formed  as  a  national  union  in  1890 
out  of  four  locals.  The  alliance  and  leapiue  re-  ^ 
ported  in  1905  38,700  members,  and  paid  that 
year  in  death  benefits  $33,700. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  (see  also  Eicht-Hour 
Movement;  Eight-Hour  Philosophy;  Child 
Labor;  Sweat-Shops;  Trade-Unions;  Wages): 
In  this  article  we  give  information  as  to  the  hours 
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commonly  prevailing  in  different  trades  and  coun- 
tries. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  such 
statements  can  be  made,  ajs  a  rule,  only  for  trades 
investieated  by  the  Labor  and  Statistical  Bureaus 
of  the  oifFerent  countries,  and  that  these  are,  and 
almost  of  necessity  must  be,  only  the  larger  and 
better  organized  trades.  Hence,  the  hours  here 
given  must  not  be  taken  as  typicail  for  the  numer- 
ous shops,  stores,  and  small  factories  which  are  ill 
oraanized,  nor  for  even  the  great  department  and 
other  stores  and  the  factories  employing  (^Is 
and  others  only  to  a  small  extent  in  traae-unions. 
Article  Trade-Union  will  show  how  close  is  the 
connection  between  the  trade-union  and  short 
hours.  Hence,  where  unions  are  not  fotmd  or 
are  weak,  hours  are  almost  always  long.  (For  the 
worst  cases,  see  Swbat-Shops.)  In  venr  many 
cases,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  called  sweat- 
shops, hours,  as  in  many  stores  and  some  factories, 
are  much  longer  than  in  most  of  the  trades  re- 
ported in  these  statistics. 

Hotnu  or  Labok  in  Pactorisb  ahd  Tsaobs,  U.  S..  1904 
(Cftmpiled  from  Bulletin  o(  U.  S.  Labor  Bunau,  Jnly,  1905) 


Occupation  and 
Gbookaphicai.  Division 


Baken,  first  hands,  male 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 


United  States,  second  hands,  male 
United  States,  third  hands,  roale . . 

Blacksmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Boots  and  Shots 

dosers-on,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Lasters,  machine,  male: 

Nosth  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

BnOiint  Train    ' 

Bricklayers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Cental 

Western 

United  States 

Caipenters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Sooth  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Sooth  Central 

Western 

United  States 


i\ 


114 

«3 


48 


37 


939 


142 


II 


52 


iS 


6  J.  64 
6}.ia 
S9.JI 
66. 4J 
59-67 


4J4 

357 


65.46 
59-34 


108 


\\i 


343 

»37 


580 


».05J 
6>< 

1,370 
>88 


4.644 


a.716 
997 

1.943 
J63 
S30 


6.748 


61.78 


SS-6i 
59 -to 
59-43 
57.45 
56.00 


57.88 


$6. 8a 
57.9> 


57.36 


56.89 
57.11 


56.98 


46.9: 
SO.  83 

46-Si 
48. 
45 -S8 


47-3» 


47.89 
S».09 
48.74 
SI. 81 
46.70 


48.99 


to.>8i3 
.3451 
.1843 
.3410 
.3808 


.>8i3 


.3160 

.3 107 


.3814 
.3317 
.3639 

.a857 
.3333 


.3680 


.1865 
.IS" 


.1691 


.3791 
.3971 


.3865 


.5438 
.5058 
.S703 
.5803 
.6936 


-5586 


.3771 
.»973 
.3670 
.3138 
.4565- 


Occupation  and 
Gboorapbical  Division 

S 
•gg 

11 

if 

0.M 

h 

< 

h 

1 

BuOdint  Traits  (fontimuS) 
Hod-carrien,  male:* 
North  Atlantic 

IS 
87 

11 

».»»S 

307 
330 

46.73 

50.96 
47.46 

•0.3973 

South  Atlantic 

North  Centml 

South  Central 

Western 

.3796 

United  States 

363 

li 
67 

»3 

31 

4.814 

47.47 

3866 

Painters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

1.630 

1,3«8 
3*8 

331 

48.40 
50.48 

47. s» 
50.33 
47.15 

.3501 
.3039 
.3717 
.3038 
.4367 

South  Atlantic 

North  Centnl 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

308 

4.134 

48.43 

.3543 

Paper-hangers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

34 

13 

36 

7 
14 

S4a 

76 

SI 
79 

$0.34 

SS.97 
49.43 
49.18 
47.54 

.4523 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

.03 

683 

49.87 

.3646 

Plumbers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

84 

u 

'i 

33 

633 
367 
S16 
ISS 

3 10 

48.00 
SO. SI 

47.18 
48.71 
46.56 

South  Atlantic 

::o^ 

.4974 
.4635 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States. . .  .• 

333 

I.77I 

47.98 

.4679 

Stractural  iron-workers,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

10 

4 
17 

3 
4 

895 
11 

46.69 
$a.79 
S3. 59 
59.46 
56.79 

.4986 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.37»7 
.3736 

South  Central 

Western 

.3389 

United  States 

37 

1.794 

50.38 

.4389 

Clotktnt  in  Faclorits 
North  Atktntic 

3 

I 
3 

4 
9 

4 

54.50 

.3675 
.3556 
.1508 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  Statas 

7 

17 

57-71 

Cutters,  hand,  male: 

Nnrth  Atlantk 

10 

3 
13 

3 

163 

4 

S0.03 

54.17 
51.74 
55.00 

■3895 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

.aafiJ 

United  States 

3« 

545 

51.09 

.3655 

Finishers,  female: 
North  Atlantic 

7 

9 

» 

3 

1? 
147 
37 

54. 73 
57. 70 

.0969 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

30 

440 

55. 67 

Sewing-machine  operators,  male: 
North  Athmtic 

5 

I 

373 

30 

'I 

S3.7» 
60.00 
55.38 
58-33 

South  Atlantic 

.3966 

North  Central 

South  Central 

.8399 

United  States 

16 

4»4 

54.17 

.9x88 

Female,  United  States 

a7 

3.149 

SS.36 

.I909 

North  Atlantic 

I 
3 

3 

I 
8 

3 
3 

60.00 
58.50 

South  Atlantic 

.  1973 

North  Central 

South  Central 

'.lUa 

United  States 

IS 

58.67 

.1358 

.3633 


>  Includes  men  who  ndx  mortar  and  wait  on  bricklavers, 
plasteren,  and  stone-masons  whether  or  not  a  hod  is  used. 
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Occupation  ahd 
GcooRAPHicAL  Division 


CMoh  Factorits 

Spinners,  fnune,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Sooth  Atlantic 

United  States 

Female,  United  States 

Spinnen,  mule,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

Weavers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

United  SUtes 

Female,  United  States 

FouudrUs 

Boiler-makeis,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  Stetes 

Uachinists,  male:    ■ 

North  Atlantic 

South  AtlanUc 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western.  •> ,. 

United  Stttes 

Itoh  and  Stfl 

Heaters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Centra] 

South  Central 

United  SUtes 

Bfcnrers  (Bessemer),  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

Hot-blast  men,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  SUtes 

Stone-cntteis,  granite,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  SUtes 

PrinUnt 

Compositors  (book  and  job),  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Centra] 

Western 

United  SUtes 


^1 


96 


22i 


8j 


96 


40 

ISS 


19s 


>.7J» 


»73 


1,309 

376 

16 


58.78 
66.00 
63. 


1.694 


6o.4> 


3.S9» 


60. 13 


619 

6054 
380 
116 
114 


1,389 


3.S70 
36 

3. '63 
396 
373 


7.769 


36 


SI 


476 

119 

77 

51 

303 


935 


680 
143 
S" 


1,475 


< 


58.95 
66.00 


to. 0785 
.0600 


64.55 


61.01 


5».3> 


55.94 
95 
56.05 
58.17 
54.31 


55.98 


56.07 

SS-46 
55-37 
54. 7» 
54.16 


55.57 


64. 47 
60.00 
67.53 
73.00 


64.34 


54. 00 
68.40 
61.71 
73.00 


60.33 


84.00 
84.00 
84.00 
84.00 


84.00 


48.01 
49.7J 
53.40 
51.99 
47.70 


48.71 


S3.  16 

54-69 
53-90 
53-79 
51.00 


53 -05 
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.0638 


.0847 


■  1895 


.1477 
.1039 
.0730 


.r37r 
.  1961 


.989S 
.9979 
.9703 
.3030 
.3873 


.9949 


.9736 
.3701 
.3575 
.3165 
•3583 


.9736 


.4986 
•  3480 
.8037 
.4693 


•  5463 


.5763 
.4089 
.6191 
■  3551 


.5386 


.1516 
.«517 
.1750 
.1370 


•555 


.3881 
•  3731 

■  3591 

■  3495 

■  5597 


■  4I9> 


330S 
3861 


.3365 


Printint  (contimud) 

Compositors  (book  and  job),  fe- 
male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Ontral 

United  Sutes 

Compositors  (newspaper),    male. 
United  Sutes 

Linotype  operators  (book  and  job), 
male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Centml 

Western 

United  Sutes 

I>inotype  operators  (newspaper), 
male.  United  SUtes 

Proof-readers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  Sutes 

Female,  United  Sutes 

Cisar-makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Ontral 

United  Sutes 

Cigai^roUeis  (hand),  male.  United 

Sutes 

Female,  United  SUtes 


og 

M 

8 


135 


33 
135 


J5 


11 


I.79S 


303 


i,7S» 


96 


99 


319 

i.3«5 
«93 


1,830 


331 

637 


O^M 


50.7$ 
54.00 


51.66 


53.38 

53.00 
46.6s 


so.  07 


46-99 


59.38 
55-43 
53  ■8< 
S4.00 
51.00 


53.8; 


48.71 
60.00 
46.91 


56.69 


49-73 
54.38 


SrS 

n 


•0.3S86 

.3901 


.3890 


•  49>< 


.4103 
.3806 
.Srn 
.4054 
■  S45S 


.4637 


.5S09 


.3760 
.3808 

■  3935 
•  5098 

.3761 

.3r53 


.3644 
.9901 
.3«*S 


.3054 


.949? 
.1996 


Avsraob'  Hours  op  Labor  pbb  Week  in  tub  Larobst 
CiTISS  OP  TBB  U.  S.,   1904 


Traob 


CarpenteiB 

Bricklayers 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Bricklayers'  laborers 

Other     laborers  —  buildins 

trades 

Blacksmiths 

Turners 

Iron-molders 

Boilei^malcers 

Pattern-makers 

Laborers — metal  trades 

Oibinet-makers 

Uachine  wood- workers 

Compositors 

Linotype  operators 

Pressmen  (printing) 

StereotyiierB 

Street  and  sewer  work: 

CkKitractors'  laborers 

Municipal  laborers 


>-2 


o|46.4  44.048. 1 

.044-048.0 
.0l44-o'44-0  44-3 
48.044.048.0 
47.044.048.0 
44.344.047.8 


£3 


S8.i 

55-7 

55-5 

55. 

54. 

55. 

1^: 

54- 

48. 

46. 

537 

46.4 

6e.o 
45.3 


,0  56-0 
o  54-6 
54-3 
55 -o 
54 -o 
55. 7 
56.0 
SO. 4 
53-4 
36.5 
4S.O 
45-9 
43 


48.0 


S4.0 
44 


^1 


48.0 
48-0 
48.0 
48.0 
48.0 
48.0 

57-3 
54. o 
54-" 
54.0 
54-0 
S4-0 
54.0 

49.S 
41.4 

46.3 

49-0 

4«.e 
4«-» 


■  The  average  is  obuined  by  dividing  the  aggregaU  naO' 
her  of  hours  worked  during  the  week  by  bH  the  work  people 
to  whom  tne  figures  relaU,  by  the  number  of  work  people. 
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Hours  of  labor  in  other  countries  are  usually 
longer  than  trade-union  hours  in  the  U.  S.  But 
outside  ot  these  trades,  conditions  are  so  different, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  comparisons. 

The  foUowin?  table  is  compiled  from  an  Eng- 
lish report  on  foreign  labor  statistics,  issued  by 
tho  Board  of  the  Trade,  1906: 

HouBS  Pbk  Wb>e 


COUKTRT   AMD  CiTY 


Great  Britain: 

London 

Glasgow 

Liverpool. 


Binninsfaani. . 

Leeda 

Bristol 

Btadford 


United  SUtc*: 

New  York 

Chicaso 

Philadelphia... 

St.  Lonis 

Boston ........ 

Baltimore 

San  Fraadaoo. 


Germany: 

Bcriin 

Hambttis 

Leipsic 

Bntlau 

Franlif ort-on-Main . 

Labich 

Chemniti 


France: 

Paris 

Uaneilles. 
Lyons. . .. 

Lille 

Toulonse.. 
Nantes. . . . 

Havre 

Rouen...  * 


Holland: 
Amsterdam. 
RotterdanL. 
The  Hague.. 
Utrecht 


Italy: 

Rome 

Milan.... 

Turin 

Bologna. 
Venice... 


Norway: 
Chiistiania. 
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HOUSE  OF  DAVID,  THE:  Name  of  an  Israelite 
religiotis  community  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
U.  §.,  established  in  1902  by  "Mary  and  Benja- 
min," reli^otis  leaders  of.  a  peculiar  faith  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Scripttires.  They  state  that 
their  numbers  are  to  total  144,000,  and  believe 
that  the  Lord  is  now  setting  His  hand  the  second 
time  to  gather  His  people,  the  first  time  being  hy 
Moses  and  the  secona  time  now,  and  that  this 
necessitates  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  angel. 
They  daim  that  the  seventh  angel  or  messenger 
is  now  sounding  in  Benjamin  and  Mary,  ute 
woman  included,  for  the  man  is  not  without  the 
woman,  nor  the  woman  without  the  man  in 
,  the  Lord.  Six  other  angels  or  messengers  they 
'  daim  have  already  sotmded  and  paMed  away, 
but  that  this  is  according  to  the  Scriptures,  for 


the  Lord  will  only  have  one  standard  on  the  earth 
at  once. 

Their  followers  (1907)  nimiber  about  500 
and  practise  strict  communism.  On  attractive 
groimds  they  have  several  large  living  buildings, 
with  electric  light  and  steam  heat,  an  auditorium, 
crannery  and  aiying  house,  steam  laundry,  car- 
penter shop,  tailor  shop,  coach  factory,  stables 
and  bams,  automobile-house,  power-house,  etc. 

The  occupation  is  mainly  fruit-raising  and  they 
have  about  t,ooo  acres  under  cultivation,  being 
among  the  best  fruit  farms  of  the  district.  They 
do  a  successful  business  running  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  They  give  much  attention  also  to 
education  and  to  music,  having  five  bands.  They 
have  a  large  printing-house,  considered  a  spiritual 
ark  (whence  the  false  report  that  they  are  build- 
ing a  new  ark).  They  produce  much  prcmaganda 
literature  and  publish  a  paper,  Shilok  s  Messenger 
of  Wisdom. 

HOUSIHG  m  GREAT  BRITADr,  THE  HEED 

OP:  According  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  no  fewer 
than  eight  millions  of  persons  in  the  United  King- 
dom— one  fifth  of  the  whole  population — exist 
under  conditions  represented  by  a  family  income 
of  less  than  a  pound  a  week,  and  constituting  not 
merely  a  disgrace,  but  a  positive  danger  to  our 
civilization.  Dealing  with  this  statement,  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  says  these  eight  millions  are 
"housed,  washed,  and  watered  worse  than  our 
horses."  Of  these  eight  million  people  improperly 
housed.  Sir  Walter  Foster,  president  of  the  Land 
Law  Reform  Association,  estimates  that  nearly 
half  are  living  in  dwellings  which  ought  to  be 

gulled  down.  He  says  a  very  careful  calculation 
as  been  made,  showing  that  690,000  English 
houses  now  occupied  in  town  and  country  are  so 
bad  and  rotten  as  to  be  utterly  bevond  repair. 
Lord  Avebury  recently  told  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  people  living  in  London  for 
whom  better  workmen's  dwellings  are  required. 

Mr.  Johnstone  Wallace,  one  of  the  public  men 
of  Newcastle,  thus  describes  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  that  city:  "Everywhere  throughout  the 
city  cellars  and  garret  dwellings  are  in  common 
use,  particularly  m  one  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
wretched  character  of  the  accommodation  in  some 
of  them  is  enough  to  drive  the  poor  occupants  to 
despair."  It  is  shown  in  Dr.  Tathan's  report  to 
the  Registrar-General,  that  some  11,000  people 
live  in  3,288  cellars  in  Liverpool,  and  that  that 
city  possesses  1,432  courts  and  alleys,  and  8,184 
insanitary  houses.  The  doctor  adds :  "The  death- 
rate  for  children  under  five  years  is  twice  as  high 
in  Liv«pool  (114})  as  the  average  of  England 
(59).  10  Liverpool  belongs  the  disUnction  ofoeing 
lite  most  unkeauhy  place  for  little  children  in  the 
whole  country." 

Miss  Bentham,  a  lady  sanitary  inspector  in 
Middlesborough,  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
says:  "Owing  to  the  want  of  set  pots  and  facili- 
ties for  washing  in  the  houses,  more  especially  in 
the  poorest  districts,  it  was  most  difficult  to  ob- 
tain cleanliness  either  of  the  people  or  of  their 
ck)thing.  Out  of  600  visited,  483  had  no  facilities 
either  for  washing  the  clothes  or  the  persons  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  charges  at  the  corporation  baths 
were  higher  than  these  p>eople  could  afford." 

The  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Glasgow,  Mr. 
P.  Fyfe,  at  a  public  meeting,  stated  tmt  there 
were  7,000  people  living  in  that  city  in  open  vio- 
lation of  the  health  laws,  and  yet  toe  authorities 
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dared  not  take  action.  On  a  later  occasion  the 
same  inspector,  in  a  lecture  on  "Back  Lands  and 
Their  Inhabitants,"  delivered  before  the  Glasgow 
Association  of  House  Factors  and  Property- 
Agents,  said:  "Darkness  and  dirt  are  as  mother 
and  daughter  in  the  dingy  back  land,  and  no  po- 
lice regulations  that  were  ever  made,  or  soever 
put  into  execution,  will  bring  sweetness  out  of,  or 
put  sweetness  into,  slums.  Therefore  the  cry  of 
50  per  cent  of  our  poor,  who,  I  believe,  wish  to  be 
clean,  goes  up  in  what  Carlyle  calls  the  huge  inar- 
ticulate question — 'What  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  us  ?'^' 

England  has  overcrowded  slums  in  its  villages 
as  well  as  in  its  towns.  Among  the  main  reasons 
why  country  people  flock  into  towns  are  the  want 
of  tiie  scarcity  of  cottages  in  their  native  villages, 
and  the  foul  and  overcrowded  state  of  so  many 
country  homes.  The  tale  comes  from  all  over  the 
country  that  the  villages  are  fast  becoming  vil- 
lages of  old  people.  The  manhood  and  vigor 
from  the  countryside  that  hitherto  have  stood 
for  England's  staying  powers  are  spending  them- 
selves in  the  towns.  The  nation's  reserve  is 
rapidly  being  exhausted.  The  low  wages  jpaidto 
agricultural  laborers  have  something  to  do  with 
this  rural  depopulation,  but  the  want  of  houses  to 
live  in — a  want  felt  far  more  keenly  in  many  vil- 
lages than  in  many  towns — is  the  greater  cause. 
With  all  this  desertion  of  sturdy  men  and  women 
from  the  country,  the  homes  they  leave  behind 
are  far  from  adequate  even  for  the  people  re- 
maining. The  cottages  are  rotting  away  faster 
than  the  people  are  running  away. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  mquiry  carried  out  by 
the  Land  Law  Reform  Association,  it  was  found 
that  in  sixty-seven  villages,  containing  ^,739  cot- 
tages, one  fifth  of  the  cottages  were  m  such  a 
state  as  to  be  described  not  only  as  insufficient, 
but  bad  or  extremely  bad.  Of  these  cottages,  61 
per  cent  had  bedrooms  without  fireplaces,  and 
therefore  could  have  no  proper  or  healthy  venti- 
lation, and  in  one  seventh  the  water-supply  was 
either  bad  or  there  was  none  at  all.  More  recently 
the  association  conducted  another  inquiry  over 
340  villages,  embracing  about  10,000  houses. 
Quite  half  of  the  cottages  were  described  as  bad, 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  overcrowded  in  the 
grossest  manner.  Since  1 89 1  the  rural  population 
has  declined  by  nearly  10  per  cent,  and  in  some 
country  districts  the  decline  is  at  the  rate  of  iSi 
and  even  1 7  per  cent. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference  on  "Pauperism  and  Overcrowding," 
Mr.  William  Crooks,  M.P.,  estimates,  from  care- 
fully compiled  returns,  that  overcrowding  amonj; 
the  poor  is  responsible  for  an  additional  expendi- 
ture under  the  Poor  Law  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
£134,000  in  London.  This  figure  refers  to  the 
cost  of  maintenance  only,  and  takes  no  account 
of  the  enormous  expenditure  in  providing  and  ad- 
ministering the  large  institutions  to  which  so 
many  of  the  overcrowded  poor  are  finally  driven. 

As  regards  pauper  limatics,  Mr.  Crool^  quotes 
the  last  return  as  showing  that  the  ratio  per  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  London  varies  from  1.9  in 
the  healthy  districts  to  10.  i  in  the  overcrowded 
quarters.  These  additional  numbers,  brought 
about  by  overcrowding,  not  only  cost  ;£7o,ooo  a 
year  to  maintain,  but  necessitate  the  expenditure 
of  ;£5oo,ooo  on  a  new  asylum.     Gborob  Haw. 

HOUSniG  QUESTIOn,  THE  (for  the  owner- 
ship of  bontes,  see  Hqmbs;  for  th«  evils  Qf  over- 


crowding, see  HousiNO  in  Great  Britain,  Nbbd 
op;  Overcrowding;  Poverty;  Tbneubnts; 
for  special  solutions  of  the  problem,  see  Build- 
ing AND  Loan  Associations;  Garden  Cities; 
Model  Villages;  Municipal  Dwellings):  In 
this  article  other  ^orts  to  provide  better  housing 
for  the  working  classes  are  treated. 

I.  The  United  States 

The  first  "model  dwelling"  in  the  U.  S.  was 
erected  in  New  York  City  in  1855  by  "The  Work- 
men's Home  Association,"  organized  by  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
It  soon  became,  however,  one  of  the  worst  tene-  ' 
ments  in  New  York.  In  1876  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White,  of  Brooklyn,  began  some  private  experi-  1 
ments  in  improved  tenements,  which  were  so  sue-  ! 
cessful  he  induced  others  to  cooperate  with  him, 
which  led  to  The  Improved  Dwellines  Company 
of  Brooklyn,  which  have  erected  the  Home,  Tower, 
and  Riverside  Buildings,  the  older  buildings  pay- 
ing 10  and  the  newer  6  or  7  per  cent.  In  1879  the 
Improved  Dwellings  Assoaation  was  formed  in 
Manhattan,  and  erected  an  excellent  group  of 
buildings  on  First  Avenue  in  Manhattan,  still  in 
good  condition  and  having  earned  «  per  cent  each 
year.  In  1896,  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  was  formed,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
E.  R.  L.  Gould,  which  has  erected  four  groups  of 
buildings. 

The  present  investments  of  the  company  are 
a  little  over  $4,000,000,  and  1,238  families  are 
housed  in  its  city  blocks  at  rents  from  $1.60  to 
$4.60  per  week. 

The  company  owns  three  large  groups  of  model 
tenement  buildings  for  white  people  and  one 
smaller  model  tenement  building  for  colored  peo- 
ple in  Manhattan,  accommodating  in  all  1,238 
families,  and  a  suburban  estate  called  "Home- 
wood  "  (see  Model  Villages)  in  the  thirtieth 
ward.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  thirty-five  minutes 
from  New  York  City  Hall,  comprizing  about 
thirty-two  acres,  upon  which  112  houses  and  two 
stores  with  apartments  have  been  erected.  In 
all,  some  6,000  people  are  housed  by  the  com- 
pany. 

In  1898,  stockholders  received  3  per  cent  in 
dividends;  in  1899,  3 J  per  cent,  and  since  that 
time  4  per  cent  annually.  Interest  and  taxes  on 
unimproved  property  have  been  deducted  from 
earnings  before  dividends  were  paid,  and  no  ac- 
count has  been  taken  of  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  ground.  The  present  investments  of  the 
company  are  a  little  over  $4,000,000. 

Every  apartment  is  a  complete  home  in  itself, 
with  private  toilet  accommodations  wholly  within 
the  dwelling.  Every  room  has  quiet,  light,  air, 
and  an  abundance  of  ventilation. 

Walls  and  stairs  are  fireproof.  The  buildings 
are  lighted  and  steam-heated.  Each  flat  has 
steam-heat,  hall,  water-closet,  hot  water,  two  por- 
celain tubs,  sink  and  drain  board,  dresser  with 
shelves,  closets  and  drawers,  gas-range  (no  rent  or 
deposit  to  be  paid),  meter,  storage  doset  in  base- 
ment. The  four-room  flats  have  private  baths. 
Great  economy  to  the  tenant  restUte  from  having 
steam-heat  and  hot  water,  and  using  gas-range  for 
cooking  and  ironing. 

This  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  successful 
company  of  this  nature  in  the  U.  S.,  but  there  are 
many  more  or  less  like  it.     Mr.  Henry  Phipps^ 
more  recently  has  given  $1,000,000  for  moda 
bouses  in  Nc^w  York,  the  first  building  of  wUch  has 
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been  erected  at  a  cost  of  some  $225,000,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Paris  Maison  des  En- 
fants  (see  below),  has  been  especially  adapted  for 
duldren,  with  kindergarten  in  basement,  room  for 
po'ambulators,  roof  playground,  hygienic  laun-. 
dries,  etc.  Among  other  model  dwdlings,  some 
of  the  more  important  are:  In  Brooklyn,  the  As- 
tral Apartments,  owned  by  the  Pratt  Institute; 
in  Boston,  The  Cooperative  Building  Company 
(1871);  the  Improved  Dwellings  Association 
(188^);  the  Rufus  Ellis  Memorial  Building,  the 
Harrison  Avenue  estate;  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Theodore  Shaw  property.  In  Chicago,  what  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  done  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  City  Homes  Association  of  Chicago, 
which  has  committees  for  model  tenements,  sani- 
tary aid,  small  parks,  municipal  lodging  houses, 
etc. 

Probably,  however,  the  best  work  being  done 
for  hotuing  in  America  is  that  of  the  B  uilding  and 
Loan  Ass<xaations.     (See  that  article.) 

II.  Grbat  Britain 

(See  also  Housing  in  Great  Britain,  Need 
OP,  and  Municipal  Housing.)  The  first  society 
to  grapple  with  the  housing  problem  was  the 
Metrop<Hitan  Association  for  Improving  the 
Dwellmgs  of  the  Industrial  Classes,  founded  in 
1 841.  which  now  has  fourteen  estates  of  improved 
dwellings  in  London  and  pays  4}  {ler  cent.  The 
American,  George  Peaboay  {q.  v.)  in  186a  gave  a 
Iai;ge  donation,  later  increased  to  ;£«oo,ooo,  to 
provide  dwellings  and  lodging-houses  for  the  poor 
of  London.  The  Peabody  Trust  to-day  owns 
blocks  of  tenements,  houses  nearly  20,000  persons, 
and  its  capital  is  j£i  ,500,000. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwdlings  Company 
of  London,  founded  by  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow,  also 
dates  from  1862,  and  endeavors  to  combine 
beauty  and  convenience  in  large  blocks.  The  Guin- 
ness Trust,  begim  in  1889  by  Sir  E.  C.  Guinness 
(L<ml  Iveagh),  has  a  group  of  buildings  with 
2,574  separate  buildings  for  9,736  persons.  The 
average  rent  is  as.  i\d.  per  room.  The  eeneral  plan 
of  all  these  buildings  is  that  of  a  centraJ  courtyard, 
around  which  the  buildings  are  grouped  with  two 
and  three-room  flats,  every  room  opening  on  the 
outer  air.  There  are  some  600  such '  model "  tene- 
ments in  all  in  London,  tho  all  of  them  are  by  no 
means  wholly  model.  They  all  pay,  however. 
Of  161 ,000  persons  living  in  London's  model  tene- 
ments less  than  25  per  cent  live  in  tenements 
maintained  by  bequests.  The  Artizans',  Labor- 
ers', and  Generfd  Dwelling  Company  of  London 
opens  up  suburban  estates.  The  Marylebone  As- 
sociation improves  the  surroundings  of  working- 
class  homes.  The  Rural  Housing  and  Sanitation 
Association  (1002)  improves  cotmtry  working- 
class  homes.  "The  working  Men's  National  Hous- 
ing Council  carries  on  a  campaign  for  municipal 
and  local  action.  The  National  Housing  Reform 
Council  supplies  information  and  conducts  a  gen- 
ctsX  campaign.     (See  those  societies.) 

The  Ealing  Tenants'  Cooperative  Society,  or- 
eanized  by  a  few  Ealing  workmen  in  1901,  has 
done  an  important  work  on  a  line  of  its  own,  and 
has  been  so  succes^ul  that  various  similar  societies 
have  been  started.  It  builds  houses  and  makes  the 
tenants  shareholders,  with  eight  representatives 
on  its  board  out  of  eleven.  Interest  on  shares 
caiwot  exceed  5  per  cent.,  and  loan  stock  4}  per 
cent.  Any  surplus  that  may  remain  after  meet- 
ing these  charges  is  credited  to  the  tenants,  in- 


suring a  rise  in  values,  not  to  the  land  speculator, 
but  to  the  rent-paying  tenant.  The  rents  fixed 
being  10  to  15  per  cent,  lower  than  is  usually 
chained  for  such  houses,  the  buildings,  which  have 
good  gardens  and  are  well  built,  are  in  great  de- 
mand. {Secretary,  Isabel  Cooke,  Woodfield  Rd., 
Ealing. 

The  Octavia  Hill  Association  is  another  dis- 
tinctive London  movement.  In  1864  Miss  Oc> 
tavia  Hill  (q.  v.),  under  Frederick  D.  Maurice, 
aided  by  John  Ruskin,  who  spent  ;£3,ooo  in  pur- 
chasing imsanitary  property,  beg^  the  move- 
ment by  putting  such  property  in  repair,  per- 
sonally collecting  the  rent,  and  making  this  an 
entering  wedge  for  friendly  visiting,  the  encoui"- 
agement  of  thrift  by  discounts  for  payment  of 
rent  in  advance,  and  general  help  toward  a  higher 
standard  of  life.  To-ds^  Miss  Hill  and  her  assist- 
ants have  the  care  of  between  5,000  and  6,000 
dwellings. 

The  movement  has  been  copied  in  other  cities, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

EngUmd's  most  characteristic  efforts  in  the 
housing  problem  have  been,  however,  in  munici- 

gal  dwellings  (for  which  see  special  article),  Lord 
haftesbury  commencing  legislation  as  early  as 
1851. 

III.  Gbrmant 

In  Germanjr,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  housing 
question  is  being  largely  worked  out  on  mtmici- 
pal  lines  (see  below) ,  but  private  action  came  first, 
A  mutual  building  company  in  Berlin  dates  from 
1849.  The  present  movement,  however,  is  quite 
modem.  In  1884,  through  the  initiative  of 
Pastor  Bodelschwingh  and  as  a  part  of  the  multi- 
tudinous activities  of  his  colony  (see  Bielefbld), 
a  working-man's  home  association  (Verein  Arbei- 
terbeim)  was  formed,  which  has  erected  some  1 20 
houses  in  Bielefeld,  and  tuntated  the  housing 
question  over  the  empire.  The  Bielefeld  houses 
are  built  mainly  in  pairs,  usually  four  rooms  below 
and  five  above,  bnck  faced  with  stucco,  and  in- 
variably have  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre  of 
land,  for  a  g^den,  cow,  pig,  etc.  The  cost  runs 
from  $1,400  up  to  $35,000.  The  houses  are 
either  rented  or  sold ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  deposit 
must  be  paid  of  $60  to  $100  and  3}  per  cent 
yearly  of  the  purchase  price  as  rent;  also  2  per 
cent  by  way  of  redemption,  and  5  per  cent  for  a 
reserve  fund,  each  house  being  made  to  pay  for 
itseK.  When  one  third  of  the  price  has  been  paid, 
title  is  given,  but  the  association  has  the  right  of 
preemption  if  the  owner  desires  to  sell.  In  the 
ordinary  case  it  takes  thirty  years  to  pay  for  a 
house.  The  association,  however,  works  largely 
to  induce  the  State  to  take  up  the  work  and  to 
favor  the  establishment  of  local  cooperative 
building  societies.  It  agitates  also  to  show  man- 
ufacturers the  need  of  caring  for  the  housing  of 
their  employees,  to  get  the  government  to  do  so 
for  government  employees,  and'6ven  topass  laws 
compelling  new  manufacturing  companies  to  pro- 
vide housing. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  much  action  has  been 
undertaken.  A  policy  has  been  developed 
whereby  the  city  buys  up  suburban  land  to  be 
resold  or  leased,'at  moderate  prices,  for  building 
purposes,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  suburban  prices 
through  speculation.  Berlin,  Cologne,  Munich, 
Dresden,  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  have  all  done  this, 
besides  many  smaller  towns  and  cities.  In 
Hesse  thirty  out  of  fifty-one  communes  have 
such  lands.     In  190  a  the  area  of  land  held  by  3  a 
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large  towns  varied  from  lo  to  365  square  yards 
per  head  of  population.  Only  7  out  of  the  32  had 
less  than  24  square  yards  per  head;  Berlin  had  85. 
The  plan  has  had  great  success.  Leipsic,  for  ex- 
ampte,  in  1902  leased  nearly  20  acres  for  100  years 
to  a  philanthropic  building  society  (Gemein- 
nutzige  Baugesellschaft)  for  the  building  of  cheap 
homes.  The  municipality  also  constructs,  at  4 
per  cent  on  the  exj)enditure,  roads,  squares,  etc., 
and  advances  money  on  mortgage  for  building 
purposes.  The  society  itself  is  financed  by  the 
Insurance  Board  of  the  State  of  Saxony,  which 
has  advanced  £300,000  at  4  per  cent  and  3  per 
cent  for  redemption.  Insurance  companies  in 
Germany  now  practically  invest  their  capital  in 
public  and  philanthropic  societies  for  houses  and 
other  benefits  for  the  working  classes.  Up  to 
1904  $20,383,000  had  been  invested  in  this  way 
in  working  men's  homes.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment also  aids.  In  1901  a  speech  from  the 
throne  took  up  the  question  of  housing,  and 
various  statistical  reports  have  been  made  show- 
ing the  need.  In  1904  a  German  National 
Housing  Council,  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  empire,  cities,  etc.,  met  at  Frankfort.  The 
result  nas  been  general  action.  In  Pntssia, 
.$10,500,000  of  State  money  has  now  been  spent  in 
the  erection  of  dwellings  or  financing  building 
associations.  The  State  of  Hesse  does  the  same. 
In  Bavaria  there  exist  819  housing  committees 
(WohnuHgs-Kommissionen)  in  connection  with 
the  local  governments. 

The  large  surplus  capital,  too,  of  the  various 
imperial  industrial  insurance  funds  (see  Indus- 
trial Insurance)  is  largely  invested  in  this 
way.  Up  to  1904  nearly  $  too, 000 ,000  had  been 
invested  in  this  way,  in  the  erection  of  working 
men's  houses,  baths,  and  hospitals,  and  sanitari- 
ums. The  empire,  too,  for  many  years  has  done 
much  to  provide  suitable  dwellings  for  the  em- 
ployees of  its  various  departments,  railways,  etc. 
Between  1 901-3  advances  of  $2,900,000  were 
made  to  thirty-eight  building  societies  for  this 
purpose.  _  The  empire  also  leases  public  land  to 
be  used  in  such  ways.  Various  laws  also  favor 
such  building  societies  with  tax  exemption,  etc. 
Cooperative  building  aided  by  the  State  is  thus 
the  main  German  method,  tho  the  municipalities 
are  now  beginning  to  put  up  municipal  tenements. 
DQsseldorf  has  such  tenements  where  two  rooms 
are  rented  for  2  a  marks  per  month,  and  three 
for  30.  At  Frankfort-on-Main,  the  municipality 
guarantees  4  per  cent  interest  to  the  Interna- 
tional Building  Society  and  is  gradually  buying 
out  the  company.  IVuremberg  is  following  the 
same  policy.  For  details,  see  chapter  vii.  m  W. 
H.  Dawson's  "The  German  Workman,"  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  above  informa- 
tion. 

rV.  Francb 

In  France  a  commission  on  working  men's 
buildings  was  appointed  as  early  as  1831,  occa- 
sioned by  a  cholera  scare,  but  little  was  done  till 
1889.  A  few  building  societies  were  formed  like 
the  Soci^t^  Mulhousiennes  des  Cit6s  Ouvridres 
(1851),  the  oldest  French  society  of  this  nature 
still  existing.  In  1889,  however,  as  a  result  of 
the  social  section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  that 
year,  the  important  Soci^t^  Franyaise  des  Habita- 
tions k  Bon  March^  was  formed,  and  as  a  result  of 
its  efforts,  largely  led  by  M.  Siegfried,  aided  by 
donations  from  the  Count  de  Chambrun  and 
pthers,  many  societies  of  one  kind  or  fuiother, 


for  improved  working  men's  dwellings,  have  been 
organized,  very  general  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  subject,  and  important  legislation  effected. 
Four  societies  were  started  that  year,  and  in  ten 
years  some  S5  more;  30  the  direct  result  of  the 
Soci^t^  Franpaise.  Of  these  societies  some  are 
purely  philanthropic  like  the  Soci^t^  _Philan- 
thropique,  which  has  been  active  in  this  direction, 
as  in  others.  It  has  three  apartment-houses  on 
the  plan  of  the  Peabody  Trust  in  London.  Most 
of  the  French  societies,  however,  are  partljr  phil- 
anthropic and  partly  commercial,  like  the  similar 
English  and  American  societies.  Among  these 
the  lai;gest  is  probably  the  Soci^t^  Anonyme  des 
Logements  l^conomiques  of  Lyons,  beginning  in 
1886  with  a  capital  of  700,000  francs,  and  in- 
creased by  1807  to  5,000,000  fr.  A  few  societies 
develop  suburban  working  men's  villages,  like  the 
Soci^te  Anonyme  des  Hsu>itations  Ouvrifenes,  or- 
ganized in  1888  by  M.M.  Chavsson  and  Cacbeox, 
which  has  such  a  village  at  Passy  Auteuil,  a  sub- 
urb of  Paris.  Not  so  large  but  of  growing_  im- 
portance are  the  cooperative  buildmg  societies 
like  La  Pierre  du  Foyer  of  Marseilles  (1891).  In 
1904  there  were  reported  in  France  no  less  than 
fifty-six  cooperative  building  societies,  many  of 
them  being  aided  by  loans  from  savings-banks  ac- 
cording to  the  Belgian  plan  (see  Belgium),  which 
has  bei^  adopted  and  aoapted  in  France.  'Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Soci^te  Fran9aise,  the  govern- 
ment has  created  a  Superior  Council  of  Working 
Men's  Homes  and  encouraged  the  departments 
and  communal  councils  to  do  the  same.  French 
employers  also  interest  themselves  in  the  housing 
of  their  employees.  Among  the  earliest  to  move 
in  this  direction  was  the  (^ompagnie  des  Cristal- 
leries  de  Baccarat.  The  Compagnie  des  Mines  d' 
Anzin  had  2,600  homes  by  1889,  and  the  Com- 
pagnie des  Mines  de  Blanzy  has  1,000  houses. 
(S^  also  Model  Villages.)  Most  of  the 
French  railways  also  do  more  or  less  for  the 
housing  of  their  employees. 

One  characteristic  French  development  is  the 
Paris  Soci^t^  des  Logements  pour  Families  Nom- 
breuses,  which  has  several  blocks  of  flats  rented 
only  to  families  with  many  children.  They 
are  called  maisons  des  enjants,  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  children,  with  double  stair  balus- 
trades, high  for  adults  and  low  for  children,  with 
large  balconies  and  sunny  windows,  and  play- 
ground on  roof.  There  are  seventy-five  apart- 
ments in  each  block,  which  rent  for  $20  to  $80  per 
year,  and  are  models  of  healthy  flats. 

V.  Beloiuu 

Concerning  the  important  movement  in  Bel- 
gium and  the  great  work  of  the  Savings-Bank  of 
Belgium  in  lending  money  to  building  societies, 
Mr.  O.  Velghe,  secretary  International  Congress 
of  ImprovMl  Dwellings,  says  as  follows: 

The  point  of  departure  of  the  remarkable  movement  ia 
Belgium  which  has  done  so  much  for  working  men's  dwellings 
was  the  law  of  Aug,  9,  1889,  followed  by  various  other  laws, 
in  which  the  government  showed  its  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes. 

I.  By  these  laws  there  has  been  instituted  in  each  ad- 
ministrative  district  a  committee  whose  duty  is  to  study, 
to  report  upon,  to  collect  funds  for,  and  take  any  measures 
favonng  the  develomient  of  cheap,  healthy,  and  good  homes 
for  working  men.  These  committees  study  the  hygiene  and 
conditions  of  the  localities  and  of  the  houses  ana  report,  as 
occasion  may  require,  to  the  local  authorities,  who  have  the 
power  to  compel  improvements,  or  to  forbid  the  occupancy  of 
unhealthy  houses  and  districts.  Without  legal  power  them- 
selves, these  committees  do  much  to  form  puDlie  opinion. 
The^  have  published  important  reports,  and  led  to  tn«  {ac< 
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•nation  of  numeroiu  societies  (or  erecting  worldns  men's 
dwelUngs. 

a.  The  km  favor  such  societies,  and  exempt  them  from 
stamp  and  iwistration  duties,  by  giving  them  free  adver- 
tisements in  the  official  journal,  by  reducing  by  one  half  the 
duties  on  sales,  loans,  and  opening  credit  accounts,  the 
charges  of  notaries,  etc.  In  1904  the  reductions  under  this 
head  alone  amounted  to  1,071,319  francs. 

3.  Worldng  men  buying  or  building  homes,  up  to  those 
paying  registration  duties  of  from  73  to  17 1  fr.,  are  exempted 
fiotn  penonaL  provincial,  and  communal  taxes. 

4.  The  SavmgS'Bank  of  Belgium  (see  Bblgiuh)  is  allowed 
to  make  loans  to  enable  working  men  to  buy  or  build  homes, 
to  insure  the  Kves  of  those  so  doing,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
home  to  the  family,  and  to  extend  the  rights  of  conjuncture  in 
the  ownership  of  homes. 

In  1904  the  number  of  working  men's  homes  exempted 
by  the  law  from  payment  of  personal  and 
other  taxes  was  164,387,  or  nearly  one  tenth 

BtatUUM  of  the  total  number  of  homes  m  Belgium, 
while  the  exemptions  amounted  to  1,740,000 
fr.,  from  the  State,  and  nearly  as  much  more 
from  the  provinces  and  communes. 

In  1004  the  number  of  sales  of  real  estate  transacted  under 
these  laws  was  6,456,  and  the  loans  and  credits  opened  for 
obtaining  homes  was  4,030.  The  value  of  the  real  estate 
anunmted  to  10,836,44a  fr.  and  the  loans  to  za,  143,900  fr. 

The  numbera  rise  each  year.  In  the  fifteen  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1889  working  men  have  acquired  lands 
and  houses  valued  at  j)8,ooo,ooo  fr.,  and  have  borrowed  for 
purchase  or  construction  96,000,000  fr.  There  were  in  1004 
166  societies  for  building  working  men's  dwellings,  of  wtuch 
x6i  had  borrowed  from  the  Savings-Bank,  at  from  3|  to  3I 
per  cent;  50,000  working  men  had  become  or  were  in  way  of 
becoming  owners  of  property,  representing  a  population  of 
zscooo,  while  no  less  than  70,000  had  profited  by  the  legia- 
Uition,  in  exemption  of  duties,  in  loans  from  the  Savings- Bank. 
or  in  other  ways,  representing  a  population  of  350,000,  or 
about  one  twentieth  m  the  whole  population.  Such  statistics 
show  the  extent,  the  importance,  and  the  success  of  the 
movement. 

The  dark  side  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  very  poor,  tho 
needing  homes  the  most,  being  wholly  without  means,  have 
been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  legislation.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  a  way  will  be  found  out  of  these  difficul- 
ties. 

VI.  Other  Countries 

Other  countries,  outside  of  New  Zealand  per- 
haps (see  New  Zealand),  have  less  to  contribute 
to  the  housing  question.  Italy  is  taking  up  the 
question,  but  the  main  efforts  are  in  connection 
with  the  Umanitaria  Society  of  Milan  (see  Uman- 
itaria).  Austria  and  Switzerland  are  following 
slowly  in  German  channels.  An  important  In- 
ternational Housing  Society  (Congris  Intertia- 
tional  des  Habitations  h  Bon  MarcM;  secretary, 
M.  O.  Velghe,  MinistSre  de  I'Agriculture,  Brussels, 
Bdgium)  has  been  formed  which  has  held  several 
congresses — in  1907,  in  London. 

RxrasBHcEs:  Eithlh  Spnial  Report  of  U.  S.  Commistiontr 
of  Labor  (1895);  Rtports  of  Tenmunt- House  Commisiions, 
American  Ecofumuc  Association  Publications,  viii..  No, 
3-3;  Compit  Rendu  et  Documents  (1900)  of  the  Contrts 
Internationale  des  Habitations  i  Bon  MarcU;  Sykes, 
Public  Health  and  Housing  (London,  100 1);  G.  Haw,  A'a 
Room  to  Live  (London,  1900);  Jacob  A.  Riis,  The  Peril 
and  Preservation  of  the  Home  (1903);  R.  W.  De  Forest  and 
L.Veiller  (eds.).  Tenement  House  Problem.  New  York(  1903); 
James  Coroes,  Modem  Housing  in  Town  and  Country 
(London,  loos);  Reports  of  Tenement-House  Commissions 
(New  York),  and  of  the  National  Workmen's  Housing 
Council  (London). 

HOWARD  ASSOCIAnOH. THE:  Founded  t866 
tmder  the  patronage  of  Lord  Brougham.  Object : 
To  promote  the  best  methods  of  treatment  and 
prevention  of  crime.  The  principles  of  John 
Howard  have  been  generally  embodied  in  the 
work  of  the  association. 

It  advocates: 

(i)  The  disuse  of  degrading  punishments,  such  as  "shot- 
drOl,"  the  treadmill,  and  the  ciank. 

(s)  The  disuse  of  prolonged  cellular  isolation,  and  insist- 
ence on  the  necessity  of  providing  interesting  and  remunera- 
tive work  for  piisonen. 

(3)  Preventive  efforts  in  the  treatment  of  minor  offenders. 

(4)  The  rigbt  of  poor  prisoners  to  pay  by  instalments  &ies 
imposed  for  petty  misdemeanors. 

(5)  The  promotion  of  adult  reformatories. 


It  collects  information  both  at  home  and  abroad 
bearing  on  present  systems  of  ptmishment  and 
prevention  of  crirne.  Many  books  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  prison  management,  pauperism, 
boarding  out  neglected  children,  vagrancy,  and 
kindred  subjects  have  been  published.  Secre- 
tary: Thomas  Holmes,  The  Howard  Association, 
Devonshire  Chambers,  Bishopsgate  Without, 
London,  E.  C. 

HOWARD,  GEORGE  ELLIOTT:  Educator; 
historian;  bom  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  1849;  A.B. 
and  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  studied 
institutional  history  and  Roman  law  at  Munich 
and  Paris,  1876-78.  He  became  professor  of 
history,  University  of  Nebraska,  1879-91,  and 
the  head  of  the  historical  department  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  1891-1901.  In  1902  he  lec- 
tured on  history  at  (Cornell  University  (summer) 
and  was  professorial  lecturer  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1903-4.  He  returned  to 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1 904  as  professor 
of  institutional  history,  and  in  i  go6  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  and  sociology  in  that 
institution.  Professor  Howard  has  published 
many  papers  and  articles  in  magazines  and  sci- 
entific journals  on  political,  socim,  and  historical 
subjects.  Mr.  Howard  is  an  independent  in 
state  and  federal  politics ;  favors  municipal  own- 
ership and  home  rule ;  and  advocates  strict  gov- 
ernment control  of  business  monopoUes  and 
trusts.  He  is  author  of  "Local  (^institutional 
History  of  the  United  States";  "Development of 
the  King's  Peace";  "History  of  Matrimonial  In- 
stitutions Chiefly  in  England  and  the  United 
States";  "Marriage  and  Divorce,"  in  "Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,'  "Preliminaries  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," and  "  Social  Control  and  the  Function  of 
the  Family,"  in  vol.  vii.,  "(Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sciences."     Address:  1910  E  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

HOWARD.  JOHN:  Prison  reformer;  bom  at 
Enfield,  England,  in  1726.  His  father,  a  wealthy 
London  merchant,  apprenticed  him  to  a  grocer, 
but  in  1743  he  bought  up  his  indenture.  Until 
1773  he  lived  a  comparatively  secluded  life,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  only  in  charity.  He  was 
made  the  high  sheriff  of  Bedford  in  1773,  and  the 
characteristic  work  of  his  life  then  began.  Visit- 
ing the  jails,  he  found  them  wretchedly  defective; 
but  what  chiefly  shocked  him  was  that  neither 
the  jailer  nor  his  subordinates  were  salaried 
officers,  but  were  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on 
fees  which  they  rigorously  exacted  from  the  pris- 
oners themselves.  Some  whom  the  juries  had 
declared  not  gfuilty,  others  in  whom  the  grand 
jury  had  not  foimd  even  such  appearance  of  guilt 
as  would  warrant  a  trial,  others  whose  prosecutors 
had  failed  to  appear,  were  frequently  detained  in 
prison  for  months  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  in 
the  position  of  accused  parties,  until  they  should 
have  paid  the  fees  of  jail  delivery.  His  prompt 
application  to  the  justices  of  the  county  for  a  sal- 
ary  to  the  jailer  in  lieu  of  his  fees  was  met  by  a 
demand  for  a  precedent  for  charging  the  county 
with  such  an  expense;  and  he  went  accordingly 
from  county  to  county  until  his  journey  had  ex- 
tended to  every  town  in  England  which  contained 
a  prison,  but  the  object  of  his  search  eluded  in- 
quiry. But  he  did  find  so  many  abuses  in  prison 
management  that  he  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  reform  of  those  abuses.  The  task  cost 
him  a  fortune  and  the  best  remaining  years  of  his 
life. 
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He  reported  his  discoveries  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  at  once  an  act  was  passed  which 
provided,  among  other  reforms,  for  the  liberation, 
free  of  all  charges,  of  every  prisoner  against  whom 
the  grand  jury  failed  to  find  a  true  bill,  giving  the 
jailer  a  sum  from  the  cotmty  rate  in  heu  of  the 
abolished  fees.' 

He  then  devoted  himself  for  eight  or  nine  years 
to  an  investigation  of  the  prisons  of  Etux>pe,  over- 
coming many  difficulties  and  braving  many  dan- 
gers. The  publication  of  his  large  accumulation 
of  facts  had  a  direct  and  immediate  influence  upon 
prison  legislation.  The  last  five  years  of  his  life 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  researches  as  to  the  means 
which  ought  to  be  used  in  the  prevention  of  the 
plague  and  all  contagious  diseases.  In  pursuit  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  he  again  traveled 
through  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  visiting  hos- 
pitals, lazarettos,  and  pest-houses  of  all  kinds, 
and  published  the  results  of  his  researches  in  1789. 
Attempting  to  make  yet  another  European  tour, 
he  took  a  fiever  from  a  patient  and  died  in  Cher- 
son  in  1790.  He  was  of  a  deeply  religious  tem- 
perament. "He  died  a  martyr  after  living  an 
apostle."     (See  Penology.) 

HOWE,  SAMTJEL  GRIDLET:  Reformer  and 
philanthropist ;  bom  at  Boston ,  1 80 1 .  Graduated 
at  Brown  and  Harvard  Medical  School,  1834. 
Offering  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, he  served  in  the  Greek  army  till  1830. 
Visiting  Paris  he  aided  in  the  July  Revolution. 
In  1832,  returning  to  Boston,  he  devoted  his  life 
to  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  mainly  created 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  be- 
came the  greatest  institution  of  theJcind  in  the 
world.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  achievements 
was  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgeman.  In  1845 
he  became  interested  in  the  abolition  movement 
and  founded  and  edited  an  antislavery  paper  in 
which  his  wife,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  aided  him. 
During  the  war  he  was  a  director  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  then  worked  for  the  Freedmen  s 
Bureau.  In  1863  he  originated  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  of  the  sort 
in  America.  In  1866  he  was  sent  to  carry  relief 
to  the  Cretan  refugees  in  Greece.  He  died  1876. 
See  Sanborn's  "Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  Phi^nthro- 
pist." 

HOWBLLS,  WILLIAM  DEAIT:  Author;  bom 
at  Martinsville,  O.,  in  1837.  His  father  was  a 
printer,  and  of  him  he  learned  the  printer's  trade. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  and  the 
Ohio  State  Journal.  He  was  United  States  Consul 
at  Venice  1861-65,  ^'^^  ^  1871  became  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  retaining  this  position  till 
1880.  Since  then  he  has  produced  a  long  list  of 
writings.  He  conducted  for  several  years  "The 
Editors  Study"  and  afterward  "Editor's  Easy 
Chair  "  in  Harper's  Magazine.  He  has  interested 
himself  very  largely  in  social  reform,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  "A  Traveler  from  Altruria."  Ad- 
drpss:  48  West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

HUBBARD,  ELBERT:  Proprietor  of  the  Roy- 
croft  shop  devoted  to  artistic  books.  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. ;  emtor  of  The  Philistine;  bom  in  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  1850,  and  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  been  a  prolific  writer  of 
short  books  (tales  or  monographs) ,  among  the  best 
known  being  a  series  of  'T^ittle  Journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  Great  Men,"  authors,  artists,  states- 
men, philosophers,  etc.;  "A  Message  to  Garcia." 


His  small  but  keen  monthly,  The  PhilisUne,  has  a 
very  wide  reading,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  has  traveled, 
lecturing  in  all  portions  of  the  United  States.  The 
Roycroft  Press,  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  incorpo- 
rated 1 89  2 ,  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  de  luxe 
editions  of  the  classics,  and  the  effort  of  the  es- 
tablishment toward  its  workers  is  to  make  the 
man  count  and  not  the  machine.  Stock  in  the 
company  is  sold  only  to  officers,  superintendents, 
or  employees  (%2i  a  share)  and  12  per  cent  annu- 
allv  is  guaranteed.  In  good  years  funds  are  dis- 
tributed to  employees  whether  stockholders  or 
not.  In  1 903  about  one  half  the  stock  was  held  by 
employees.  Any  emplovee  leaving  the  service 
must  sell  his  stock  to  Mr.  Hubbard  at  the  price 
paid.  Mr.  Hubbard's  views  are  those  of  an  in- 
dividualist free  lance,  tho  favorable  to  many  co- 
operative and  even  some  socialistic  measures. 
Address:  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

HUBBR,   VICTOR   AIm£:    The  founder   of 

German  Christian  Socialism ;  bom  in  Stuttgart  in 
180Q.  He  took  a  degree  in  medicine  in  iSao  at 
the  University  of  Gdttingen,  but  obtained  a  State 
Etipendium.  Throwing  himself  into  the  social 
and  political  movement  of  the  times,  he  visited 
Paris,  Lisbon,  Hamburg,  Edinburgh,  Italy,  and  at 
last  settled  down  in  Bremen  as  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  Merchants'  School  of  that  town. 

In  1832  he  procured  a  post  at  the  University 
of  Rostock,  and  at  Marbui?  six  years  later.  In 
1839  he  was  elected  to  the  Hessian  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  an  ultra-Conservative  statesman. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  of  Prussia,  now  induced 
him  to  come  to  Berlin  and  to  found  a  Conserv- 
ative periodical  imder  royal  patronage.  As  editor 
of  this  periodical,  the  Janus,  Huber  made  it  the 
vehicle  for  pressing  his  pet  scheme  of  cooperation. 

After  the  March  revolution  in  1848  this  publi- 
cation, which  in  many  respects  resembled  the 
Christian  Socialist  of  England  and  L'Avenir  of 
France,  was  discontinued!  and  another  method 
for  rallying  the  friends  of  social  reform  on  Con- 
servative principles  was  made  by  Huber  in  form- 
ing his  Association  of  Christian  Order  and  Liberty. 
But  this,  too,  proved  unsuccessful.  Huber  found 
more  favor,  in  truth,  among  the  Social  Radicals 
than  in  his  own  reactionary  circles.  Huber  also 
interested  himself  in  the  Gesellenvater  Kolping  and 
Bishop  Ketteler  (q.v.).  But  failing  to  interest 
the  aristocratic  classes  of  Berlin,  he  found  a  new 
home  in  the  little  town  of  Wenigerode,  among  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  and  left  only  to  pay  visits  to 
France,  Belgium,  and  England,  and  thus  became 
a  living  organ,  so  to  speak,  for  international  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  cooperative  associa- 
tion. He  lived  in  daily  companionship  with 
laborers  and  artizans  in  order  to  raise  them  by 
personal  contact  to  a  higher  level.  In  this  he 
spared  no  sacrifice  of  time  or  money.  He  found- 
ed a  loan  society,  an  institution  for  smaller  trades- 
people, and  a  technical  school  for  the  instruction 
of  young  apprentices  after  leaving  the  ordinary 
schools,  where  he  taught  himself.  He  also  called 
into  existence  a  Christian  Association  of  Journey- 
men.    He  died  1869. 

HUDSOH,  WALTER:  Enriish  Labor  mem- 
ber of  Parliament;  born  1852,  Richmond  Station, 
Yorkshire.  His  youth  was  spent  in  various  occu- 
pations on  the  North- Eastern  Railway,  until  ap- 
pointed main  line  guard,  which  position  he  held 
for  twenty-six  years.  He  was  always  interested 
in  trade-union  work,  and  in  1 891,  at  the  annual 
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congress  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  was  elected  president,  and  was  reelected 
seven  times.  In  1903  appointed  president  of  the 
Irish  Trades  Congresses.  Elected  to  Parliament, 
1906,  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Address:  as  Ather- 
fold  Road,  Clapham,  London,  S.  W. 

HDET,  FRAIIgOIS:  Bom  at  Villeau,  in  Bel- 
gium, 1 814.  At  the  age  of  twenty- two  he  was 
apiwinted  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ghent,  a  post  which  he  retained  up  to  1850. 
About  1846,  his  philosophical  studies  led  Huet  to 
approach  social  questions,  and  he  collected  around 
him  a  group  of  pupils  to  study  social  reform.  .  .  . 
Huet  also  publisned,  in  1864,  "La  Science  de 
rEsprit."  He  presided  over  the  education  of 
Prince  Milan,  now  King  of  Servia,  and  even  fol- 
lowed him  to  Belgrade.  Having  returned  to 
Paris  to  undergo  treatment  for  a  severe  disease,  he 
died  (1869).  M.  de  Laveleye,  his  most  distin- 
guished pupil,  says  of  him : 

For  the  basis  of  his  system  he  takes  the  iirindples  of  1789, 
and  endeavon  to  nalixe  in  everything  the  motto,  "  Liberty, 
Bqnality,  Ftatemitjr."  His  ideas  on  tnis  point  were,  without 
his  lounrins  it.  Kmilar  to  those  of  Fichte.  .  .  .  The  follow- 
ing  is  a  summary  of  them:  Men  are  by  right  equal.  The^ 
bave  the  ri^ht  to  an  opportunity  to  develop  themselves.  This 
morns  a  nght  to  property,  which  should  be  realised  in  the 
"liyht  to  patrimony,  by  virtue  of  which  every  person  in  a 
position  to  bbor  would  obtain  a  share  in  the  general  wealth. 
'Every  year  a  dividon  should  be  made  of  tne  patrimonial 
property  left  owneriess  through  deaths.  All  the  young  people 
of  «ther  ses,  who  during  this  year  reach  the  age  of  either 
fourteen  or  twenty-five  years,  should  obtain  a  share,  the  share 
of  each  person  of  fuD  age  being  double  the  share  of  each 
ndnor."  The  right  of  hereditary  succession  is  abolished,  but 
gifts  by  will  or  inltr  vivos  are  authorised.  Bach  person,  how- 
ever, can  dispose  only  of  property  acquired  by  his  own  labor, 
and  not  of  that  received  by  way  of  gift  or  legacy.  This  goes 
to  increase  the  common  patrimony. 


Leveling  Sodtdist  as  Huet  is  when  he  claims  for  aU  an  equal 
fight  of  accession  to  property,  be  is  a  thorough  individualist 
on  the  question  of  tM  organization  of  lat>or.  He  rejects  all 
State  intervention:  he  does  not  Uke  even  corporations  holding 
industrial  capital.  The  individual,  put  in  possession  <^  "  his 
patrimony,"  may  work  by  himself,  or  in  partnership  with 
others,  provided  he  do  so  freely,  without  any  privileges  or 
dose  corporations. 

M.  Huet  also  published  a  charming  book  en- 
titled "Le  R^gne  Social  du  Christianisme,"  con- 
taining a  complete  social  theory  based  on  Chrid- 
tianit}r,  which  Laveleye  says  has  not  met  the 
attention  it  deserves  only  because  it  is  too  full  of 
Christianity  for  the  Socialists,  and  too  full  of 
socialism  for  Christians. 

HU6HE&  THOMAS:  Bom  near  Newbury, 
Berkshire,  England,  1833.  He  was  educated  at 
Rtigby,  imder  Dr.  Arnold,  and  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1845.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1848. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment of  Maurice  and  Kinsley  in  1849-50.  (See 
Christian  Socialism.)  He  published  his  im- 
mortal "Tom  Brown's  School-days"  (1857); 
"Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"  (1861) ;  "The  Manliness 
of  Christ"  (1879),  besides  many  lesser  writings. 
From  1865-74  he  sat  in  Parliament.  In  1869  be 
became  Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  1883  a  cotmty 
court  judge.  In  1870  he  visited  the  United 
States.  Becoming  interested  in  this  country, 
"New  Rugby"  colony  was  conceived.  Fifty 
thousand  acres  were  bought  and  300  men  were 
actually  on  the  grounds,  mainly  sons  of  English 
fanners,  but  Judge  Hughes  was  no  financier,  and 
it  honorably  failed.     He  died  1896. 

HULL  HOUSE  (CHICAGO) :  Hull  House,  one  of 
the  first  American  settlements,  was  established  in 
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Sept. ,  1 889.  It  represented  no  association ,  but  i 
opened  1w  two  women,  backed  by  many  friends,  in 
the  belief  that  the  mere  foothold  of  a  house,  eaaly 
accessible,  ample  in  space,  hospitable  and  tolerant 
in  spirit,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  l^rge  foreign 
colonies  which  so  easily  isolate  themselves  m 
American  cities,  would  be  in  itself  a  serviceable 
thing  for  Chicago.  Hull  House  endeavors  to  make 
soci^  intercourse  express  the  growing  sense  of  the 
economic  unity  of  society,  and  may  be  described 
as  an  effort  to  add  the  social  function  to  democ- 
racy. 

The  earliest  activities  of  the  settlement  were  the 
ordinary  ones  of  children's  dubs,  kindergartens, 
receptions,  and  evening  classes.  From  these 
larger  activities  developed  which  may  be  de- 
scribed under  general  headings. 

The  College  SKtension  courses  were  established 
at  Hull  House  before  the  University  Extension 
movement  began  in  Chicago,  and  are 
not  connectedwith  it,  altho  Universi- 
ty Extension  courses  su'e  constantly 
given  at  Hull  House  and  every  Sun- 
day evening  for  many  years  the  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  donated  a  stereopticon  lecture.  'These  are  at- 
tended by  large  audiences  of  men.  A  helpful  sup- 
plement of  the  College  Extension  courses  nas  been 
the  Summer  School,  which  was  held  for  ten  years 
in  the  building  of  Rockford  College,  at  Rock- 
ford,  111.  The  sum  of  t a  a  week  paid  by  each 
student  for  board  covws  lEe  entire  expenses 
of  the  school;  the  use  of  the  buildings,  mclud 
ing  gymnasium  and  laboratories,  given  free  of 
rent. 

Hull  House  hopes  to  devdop  a  technic  of  teach- 
ing especially  adapted  to  adults  while  utilizing 
the  usual  school  and  collie  type.  Our  expe- 
rience with  large  classes  of  immigrants  who  wish 
to  learn  Engli^  has  resulted  in  the  collection  of 
a  special  line  of  text-books  and  series  of  pic- 
tures. 

Organizations  which  are  on  the  border-land  be- 
tween classes  and  debating  clubs  have  arranged 
for  a  number  of  public  lectures,  such 
as  the  "Working  People's  Social  Sci- 
ence Club,"  which  was  the  first  body 
including  men  to  be  organized  at 
HuU  House.  This  dub  was  formed 
through  the  activity  of  an  English  workingman, 
during  the  first  year  of  Hull  House,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  sodal  problems,  and  continued  to  meet 
weekly  for  seven  years.  The  discussion  was  al- 
ways animated,  and  evety  conceivable  shade  of 
social  and  economic  opinion  was  represented,  but 
radicals  are  so  accustomed  to  hot  discussion  and 
sharp  differences  of  opinion,  that  an  almost  in- 
corrigible good  nature  prevailed. 

Closdy  connected  with  such  discussions  of  eco- 
nomic subjects  has  been  the  formal  connection 
between  Hull  House  and  organized 
labor,  altho  such  connection  may  be 
fairly  said  to  rest  upon  the  foundation 
of  personal  relations  with  the  organ- 
izers of  various  women's  unions,  who 
have  lived  in  the  house  as  guests  or  residents. 
Several  unions  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the 
house,  and  the  Chicago  branches  of  two  well- 
known  federal  organizations  of  working  women 
have  been  formed  there:  "The  Women  s  Union 
Label  League  and  the  Women's  Trade-Union 
League. 

Several  of  the  Hull  House  educational  enters 
prises  have  developed  through  the  effort  made  to 
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bridge  the  past  life  in  Europe  with  American  ex- 
periences in  such  wise  as  to  give  them  both  some 
meaning  and  sense  of  relation.  The 
Hull  Itouse  Labor-Museum  was  in 
the  first  instance  suggested  by  many 
people  in  the  neighborhood  who  had 
come  directly  from  coimtry  places 
in  southeastern  Europe  in  which  indttstrial  proc- 
esses are  still  carried  on  by  the  most  primitive 
methods.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  an  old 
Italian  woman  with  her  distaff  against  her  home- 
sick face  patiently  spinning  a  thread  by  the  simple 
stick  spindle  which  had  certainly  been  used  in  the 
days  when  David  tended  his  sheep  at  Bethlehem. 
In  the  immediate  neighborhood  were  found  at 
least  four  varieties  of  these  most  primitive  meth- 
ods of  spinning  and  at  least  three  distinct  varia- 
tions of  the  same  spindle  put  in  connection  with 
wheels.  It  was  possible  to  put  these  seven  into 
historic  sequence  and  order,  and  to  connect  the 
whole  with  the  present  method  of  factory  spin- 
ning. The  same  thing  was  done  for  weaving,  and 
on  every  Saturday  evening  a  little  exhibit  is  made 
of  these  "various  forms  of  labor"  in  the  textile 
industry.  Within  one  room  the  Syrian,  the 
Greek,  the  Italian,  the  Slav,  the  German,  and  the 
Celt  enable  even  the  most  casual  observer  to  see 
that  there  is  no  break  in  orderly  evolution,  if  we 
look  at  history  from  the  industrial  standpoint. 
The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  classes  in  dress- 
making, millinery .....coolcing,  and  sewing  in  this 
historic  background  has  been  most  gratifying. 

Closely  identified  with  the  Labor^useum  and 
the  classes  in  pottery,  metal  work,  enamel,  and 
wood-carving,  The  Chicapp  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society  was  organized  at  Hull 
House  and  several  members  of  this 
society  live  in  the  buildings  on  the 
HuU  House  quadrangle.  The  art- 
ists find  something  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  con- 
tiguous Italian  colony  that  the  French  artist  is 
traditionally  supposed  to  discover  in  his  beloved 
Latin  Quarter.  Successful  classes  in  drawing, 
modeling,  painting,  and  lithography  are  con- 
tinued year  after  year,  and  the  space  given  to 
the  studies  has  been  constantly  enlai^d.  Miss 
Starr's  bookbindery  is  in  the  same  building  with 
the  other  shops  and  is  opened  to  those  especially 
interested  in  choice  books  or  in  the  processes  of 
making  them.  Occasional  art  exhibits  have  al- 
ways been  held  at  Hull  House  and  the  response 
to  excellence  in  matters  of  art  has  always  been 
gratifying. 

The  Hull  House  Music-School  was  started  in 

the  fourth  year  of  Hull  House,  altho  Miss  Eleanor 

Smith  and  Miss  Hannig,  who  are  its 

Wnrfy  Itehftftl  '^^^'^s-  1**^   almost  from  the  begin- 
rnvMrn-aoaao  j^^g^  jjgj^i  weekly  classes  there.     The 

Music-School   is  designed  to  give  a 
thorough  musical  instruction  to  a  limited  number 
of  children.     From  the  beginning  they  are  taught 
to  compose  and  to  reduce  to  order  the  musical  sug- 
gestion which  may  come  to  them.    They  some- 
times find  folk-songs  in  the  possession  of  their  old 
countrv  relatives  which  have  survived  through  the 
centuries. 
Two  years  ago  a  beautiful  memorial  or^an  was 
erected  at    Hull   House,  which  has 
Qg^g—f.     greatly  added  to  the  resources  of  the 
'™'"     Music  School  and  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  concerts  which  have  been 
given  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  fifteen  years. 

Another  method'  of  education  which  has  been 
gradually  used  more  and  more  at  Hull  House  is 
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that  made  possibte  through  dramatics,  largely 
amateur,  altho  profession^  have  from  time  to 
time  been  most  generous  with  their 
— ^^^     services.    The  first  dramas  at  Hull 
House  were  produced  in  the  gym- 
nasium until  they  seemed  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  well-equipped  stage  in  a  room 
erected  for  a  theater. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hull  House  is  a 
large  colony  of  Greeks,  who  often  feel  that  their 
history  and  classic  background  are  completely 
ignored  by  the  Americans  in  Chicago,  and  they 
therefore  wejcome  an  opportunity  to  present 
Greek  plays  in  the  ancient  text.  Two  of  these 
plays  have  been  remarkably  successful;  they  were 
carefullv  staged  by  Miss  Barrows,  and  the 
"Ajax'  of  Sophocles  was  a  genuine  triumph  to 
the  Greek  colony.  The  little  Hull  House  stage 
has  presented  many  Italian  plays  and  a  few  in 
other  tongues,  but,  of  course,  the  Hull  House  Dra- 
matic Association  present  their  productions  in 
English  and  have  gradually  built  up  a  little  cli- 
entele of  admirers  from  all  parts  of  tne  town,  and 
the  members  have  developed  in  the  course  of 
years  _some_  genuine  dramatic  ability.  This  as- 
sociation gives  two  carefully  prepared  dramas 
each  winter.  They  have  presented  Ibsen  and 
Shaw  as  well  as  melodramas  and  classic  plays. 
There  are  also  Junior  Dramatic  A^ociations. 
Gymnasium  instruction,  with  the  help  of  lim- 
ited appsu'atus,  was  provided  from 
OnnaMinm  *''^  ^^^  years  of  Hull  House,  but 
"' "  not  until  189J  was  a  separate  gym- 

nasium building  erected,  supplied 
with  a  complete  system  of  shower-baths  and  a 
running-track. 

The  Jane  Club,  a  cooperative  boarding-club 
for  young  working  women,  had  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Hull  House  in  its  es- 
BaaUnitUi  tablishment.    The  original  members 
«j^^       of  the  club,  seven  in  number,  were  a 
group  of  girls  accustomed  to  coop- 
erative action.     The  club  has  been 
from  the  beginning  self-governing,   the  ofRcers 
being  elected  by  the  members  from  their  own 
number,  and  serving  six  months  gratuitously. 
The  two  offices  of  treasurer  and  steward  have  re- 
quired a  generous  sacrifice  of  their  limited  leisure 
time  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  ability  from  those 
holding  them.     The  weekly  dues  of  $3,  with  an 
occasional  small  assessment,  have  met  all  current 
expenses  of  rent,  service,  food,  and  heat.     There 
are  various  circles  within  the  club  for  social  and 
intellectual  purposes.     The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  one   of    comradeship    rather    than  of 
thrift.     The  Jane  Club  seven  years  ago  moved 
into  a  house  built  expressly  for  its  use.     It  pro- 
vides bedroom  space  for  thirty  members,  twenty- 
four  of  them  single  rooms,  with  a  library  and  a 
living-room,  and  a  dining-room  large  enough  to 
use  for  social  gatherings. 

The  Culver  Club  is  a  residential  club  of  thirty 
working  boys  who  occupy  two  upper  floors  of  the 
Hull  House  Boys'  Club  Building.  They  are  self- 
sustaining  and  most  generous  in  their  services  to 
the  social  life  of  the  Boys'  Club  house. 

The  Hull  House  Men's  Club  was  organized  in 
1893,  and  incorporated  under  the  state  law. 
They  rent  from  Hull  House  a  building  for  their 
exclusive  use,  which  is  open  to  members  every 
day  and  evening.  The  club  holds  a  monthly  re- 
ception during  the  winter  and  arranges  for  occa- 
sional public  debates.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is 
educational  as  well  as  recreative. 
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The  Hall  House  Woman's  Club  is  housed  in  a 
building  of  its  own.  It  has  exclusive  control  of 
the  library  and  sewing-room,  but  the  large  hall, 
'which  seats  800  people,  is  used  for  many  other 
purposes.  The  membership  is  600.  The  "  Year 
Book,"  which  is  issued  in  advance  each  September, 
shows  a  full  program  of  lectures  on  current  topics 
by  distinguished  speakers,  discussions  by  club 
members,  and  musical  afternoons  by  the  club's 
O'wn  chorus.  The  club  sustains  a  visiting-nurse, 
who  Uves  at  Hull  House.  The  club  contributes 
regularly  to  the  Juvenile  Court  and  to  the  vacation 
schools  and  other  public  undertakings. 

At  present  thirty-five  social  organizations  meet 
weekly  at  Hull  House,  composed  of  young  peo- 
ple who  elect  their  own  o£Scers  and 
^^al  dnla  prep*™  their  own  programs  under 
■""'"''*""  the   approval  of   their   "directors." 
Some  of  these  clubs  are  purely  &cial, 
others  do  serious  educational  work.     Dancing- 
classes,  which   are  always  well  attended,  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  social 
clubs. 

The  Hull  House  Boys'  Club  of  1,500  members 
occupies  its  own  building,  equipped  with  bowling- 
aUeys.  billiard-tables,  athletic  apparatus,  shops 
for  work  in  iron,  wood,  and  print- 
Ban*  dnb   '''^'   '■^''^^  ^"'^  class-rooms.      The 
'"~'"  house  is  open  to  members  every  day 

from  three  to  ten  p.m.,  and  its  preser- 
vation and  good  order  are  carefully  guarded  by 
the  club  members  themselves. 

Every  afternoon  after  school  hours  all  the  avail- 
able rooms   at   Hull  House  are  filled  with  chil- 
dren's clubs,  which  are  designed  to 
mjtg—gg-    be  social  and  recreative  in  character, 
oMm       altho  some  serious  study  is  done  by 
groups  in  sloid,  in   sewing,  in   clay 
modeling,  in  cooking,  and  in  gym- 
nastics.    The  memtership  of  the  variotis  clubs 
and    classes   consists  of   1,500  school  children. 
Summer  outings  are  arranged  for  them  as  well  as 
Christmas   entertainments    and  moving-picture 
shows. 

The  Coffee-House  was  opened  in  i8j)3  on  the 
basis  of  a  public  kitchen.     An  investigation  of 
the  sweat-shops  of  the  neighborhood  had  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  sewing-women 
HiUhs  TIiHiis  <1**'^?  *^  busy  season  paid  little  at- 
tention  to  the  feeding  of  their  fami- 
lies, for  it  was  only  by  working  stead- 
ily through  the  long  day  that  the  scanty  pay  of 
five,  seven,  or  nine  cents  for  finishing  a  dozen 
pairs  of  trousers  could  be  made  into  a  day's  wage ; 
and  that  the  women,  therefore,  bought  from  the 
nearest  grocery  the  canned  goods  that  could  be 
most  qmckly  heated  or  gave  a  few  pennies  to'  the 
diildren  with  which  they  might  secure  a  lunch 
from  a  neighboring  candy-shop. 

One  of  uie  resiitents  made  an  investigation,  at 
the  instance  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, into  the  food  values  01  the  dietaries  of  the 
various  immigrants,  and  this  was  followed  by  an 
investigation  made  by  another  resident.  Miss 
Hunt,  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  into 
the  foods  of  the  Italian  colony,  disclosing  the 
fact  that  the  constant  use  of  imported  products 
bore  a  distinct  relation  to  the  cost  of  living.  The 
mnlt  of  these  various  studies  led  to  the  opening 
<rf  a  public  kitchen  modeled  after  the  New  Eng- 
land Kitchen  of  Boston.  The  sale  of  cooked 
foods,  however,  has  never  been  popular,  altho 
the  restaurant  aspect  of  the  Conee-House  de- 
veloped rapidly.    This  performs  a  mission  of  its 


own  and  has  become  something  of  a  social  center 
to  the  neighborhood.  Business  men  from  the 
adjacent  factories,  and  school  teachers  from  the 
nearest  public  schools,  use  it  constantly.  Every 
evening  students  and  club  members  sup  together 
in  little  groups  or  hold  their  reunions  andsocial 
banquets,  as  do  organizations  from  all  parts  of  the 
town  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Coffee-House  has 
been  self-sustaining  from  the  beginning,  and  of 
later  years  has  been  able  to  pay  an  adequate 
rental  to  Hull  House. 

A  Day  Nursery  was  opened  because  of  the  many 

mothers  who  were  obliged  to  work  and  who  quite 

simply  asked  the  kindergartner  to   "keep   the 

baby  for  the  day."    A  small  apart- 


OayViXMiy 


ment  was  taken  across  the  street  and 


turned  into  a  day-nursery,  which  was 
later  moved  into  a  cottage  on  the 
nearest  side  street,  and  altho  a  second  kin- 
dergarten was  started  here,  the  earlier  one  in 
the  drawing-room  continued.  Later  a  building 
called  the  Children's  House  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
children  with  special  reference  "to  the  Day-Nurs- 
ery and  Kindergarten.  The  former  averages 
thirty  children  a  day,  and  because  it  is  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood,  still 
another  building  is  in  process  of  erection  in  which 
a  day-nursery  will  be  maintained  by  the  Chicago 
Relief  and  Aid  Society.  Facilities  are  also  pro- 
vided in  this  building  for  teaching  the  immigrant 
mothers  the  beginnings  of  wage-earning  occupa- 
tions. 

Prom  the  beginning  a  constant  effort  was  made 

to  hand  over  to  pubUc  authority  every  activity 

that  had  been  initiated.     Shower-baths  had  been 

maintained  in  the  basement  of  the 

PkUIs       house  for  the  use  of  the  neighborhood 

VtilitiM     ^'^'^  they  afforded  some  experience 

and  argument  for  the  erection  of  the 

first  public  bath-house  in  Chicago, 

which  was  built  on  a  neighboring  street  and 

opened  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Tne  reading-room  and  Public  Library  Station 

which  was  bieg^im  in  the  house  is  continued  but  a 

block  away.     The  lending  collection  of  pictures 

has  been   incorporated   into  the   Public   School 

Art  Society  of  Chicago,  of  which  Miss  Starr  was 

the  first  president. 

Hull  House  has  always  held  its  activities 
lightly,  as  it  were,  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  ready 
to  pve  them  over  to  whomsoever  would  carry 
them  on  properly,  for  there  is  among  the  resi- 
dents a  distrust  of  the  institutional  and  a  desire 
to  be  free  for  experiment  and  the  initiation  of  new 
enterprises. 

It  was,  perhaps,  significant  that  the  only  polit- 
ical office  ever  sought  was  that  of  garbage  inspec- 
tor for  the  Hull  House  ward.  The  poor  collection 
of  refuse  throughout  the  city  made  the  greatest 
menace  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  where  the  nor- 
mal amount  was  much  increased  by  the  decayed 
fruit  and  vegetables  discarded  by  the  Italian  and 
Greek  fruit-sellers,  and  it  seemed  quite  probable 
that  this  condition  had  some  connection  with  the 
high  death-rate  so  persistent  in  the  ward.  One 
of  the  residents  held  this  office  of  inspector  for 
three  years,  and  while  many  of  the  foreign-bom 
women  of  the  ward  were  much  shocked  by  this 
abrupt  departure  into  the  ways  of  men,  they 
were  finally  convinced  that  if  it  were  a  womanly 
task  to  go  about  in  tenement-houses  in  order  to 
nurse  the  sick,  it  might  be  quite  as  womanly  to  go 
through  the  same  district  in  order  to  prevent  the 
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breeding  of  so-called  "  filth  diseases."  Moreover, 
the  spertade  of  eight  hours'  work  for  eight  hours' 
pay,  the  even-handed  justice  to  all  citizens  irre- 
spective of  "pull."  the  dividing  of  responsibility 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  readiness 
to  enforce  obedience  to  law  from  both,  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  valuable  demonstrations 
that  could  have  been  made.  Investigations  have 
also  been  made  into  the  causes  of  truancy  and 
juvenile  delinquency  in  their  relation  to  housing. 
The  moral  energy  of  the  community  is  aroused 
only  when  people  realize  that  they  may  become 
part  of  the  general  movements  which  make  for 
the  reform  and  healing.  In  illustration  of  this 
theory  the  neighborh<x)d  cooperated  most  gen- 
erously in  a  csS«ful  investi^tion  of  the  sweat- 
shops of  the  neighborhood  which  was  made  in  1893 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley ,  one  of  the  early  residents, 
appointed  to  do  the  work  by  the  Illinois  Labor 
Bureau.  The  report  brought  a  special  commis- 
sion from  the  legislature  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  first  factory  law  for 
Illinois,  which  desdt  largely  with  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  sweat-shops  and  the  regulation 
of  the  age  at  which  a  child  might  be  permitted 
to  work,  and  Mrs.  Kelley  was  appointed  the  first 
factory  inspector  with  a  deputy  and  a  force  of 
twelve  inspectors. 

So  far  as  Hull  House  residents  have  been  identi- 
fied with  public  ofSces,  it  has  been  in  the  attempt 
both  to  interpret  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood 
to  public  bodies  and  to  identify  the  neighborhood 
enereies  with  civic  efforts.  This  has  been  true 
of  Miiss  Lathrop's  long  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Chanties,  with  the  work  of 
another  resident  officer  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
School  Board,  and  with  the  work  of  four  different 
residents  in  their  official  connection  with  the  Ju- 
venile Court  of  Cook  County. 

No  university  or  college  qualification  has  ever 
been  made  in  r^ard  to  residents,  altho  the  major- 
ity nave  alwa^  been  college  people. 
Twill tnti  ^  organization  of  the  settlement 
has  always  been  extremely  informal. 
Residents  are  received  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  have  all  privileges,  save  a 
vote  at  residents'  meeting.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  if  they  have  provM  valuable  to  the  work 
of  the  house,  they  are  invited  to  remain.  The 
expenses  of  the  residents  are  defrayed  by  them- 
selves on  the  plan  of  a  cooperative  club,  under  the 
direction  of  a  house  committee.  An  apartment- 
house,  which  shelters  twelve  families,  gives  a 
chance  of  growth  in  the  residential  force,  and  also 
provides  more  convenient  quarters  for  old  friends 
and  nei^bors  of  the  house  who  are  glad  to  occupy 
them.  The  residential  force  numbers  thirty- 
four,  equally  divided  in  number  as  to  men  and 
women,  altho  others  are  most  constant  in  their 
service.  The  people  from  other  parts  of  town 
who  contribute  single  dajrs  or  evenings  number 
approximately  100  a  week. 

It  is  estimated  that  7,000  people  come  to  Hull 
House  each  week,  either  as  members  of  dubs  or 
organizations,  or  as  parts  of  an  au- 
■^^1       dience.    The    total    attendance    of 
Ath^StitM  *J**  various  dubs  and  dasses  varies 
^^^  from  year  to  year,  only  as  we  are  able 

to  provide  more  room,  and  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  nothing  but  available  space 
could  limit  it.  The  residents,  however,  are  con- 
vinced that  growth  either  in  buildings  or  numbers 
pounts  for  httle  unless  the  settlement  is  able  to 


evoke  valuable  resources  of  moral  energy  and  so- 
cial ability  from  the  neighborhood  itsw. 

Jane  Addams. 

HtTMAiriTARIAlf  LEAGUE,  THE:  J^ounded 
1891 ;  object,  to  advocate  humane  principles  from 
rational  and  consistent  principles. 

The  main  principle  laid  down  in  its  manifesto 
is  that  "it  is  miquitous  to  inflict  suffering  on  any 
sentient  being  except  when  self-defense  or  abso- 
lute necessity  can  be  justly  pleaded." 

Among  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  Humani- 
tarian League  are: 

A  thorough  revision  and  mote  humane  administnttion  of 
the  English  criminal  law  anid  prison  system,  with  a  view  to 
the  institution  of  a  court  oi  criminal  appeal,  the  disoontinn- 
ance  of  the  death  penalty  and  corporal  piu^shment,  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  reclamation  instead  of  revenge 
in  the  treatment  of  offenders. 

The  establishment  of  public  hospitals  under  municipal  oon- 
trol,  where  experimentation  on  patients  shall  be  impoaande. 
The  complete  abandooment  of  the  medical  tyianoy  wbieii 
would  enforce  vacdnatiott  by  fines  or  imprisonment. 

The  extension  of  the  principle  of  international  arfaitmtion, 
and  the  gradual  reduction  of  armaments. 

A  more  consideiate  treatment  of  subject  races  in  British 
colonies. 

A  more  vigorous  application  of  the  existing  laws  for  the 
prevention  m  cruelty  to  animals^  and  an  extension  o£  theaa 
laws  for  the  protection  of  wild  n«*mnl«  as  well  as  domestic. 

Prohibition  of  the  torture  of  nmm«U  by  vivisection  in  tha 
alleged  interests  of  science. 

Insistence  on  the  immorality  of  all  so-called  "  sports  *'  whicb 
seek  amusement  in  the  death  or  suffering  <rf  animals.  LtCgis- 
lativs  action  in  tlie  case  of  the  most  degraded  of  such  sports. 

Tlw  prevention,  by  the  encouragement  of  a  humaner  diet, 
of  the  sufferings  to  which  animals  are  subjected  in  cattle-ships 
and  slaughterhouses;  and,  as  an  imtial  measure,  the  substitu- 
tion of  well-inspected  public  abattoin  for  ttie  present  system 
of  private  butchery. 

An  exponire  of  tin  many  cruelties  inflicted,  at  the  dictates 
of  fashion,  in  the  fur  and  leather  trade. 

Recognition  of  the  urgent  need  of  humaner  education,  to 
impress  on  the  young  the  duty  of  thoughtfulness  and  feUow- 
feding  for  all  sentient  beings. 

The  leading  spirit  in  the  league  is  its  Secrttary, 
Henry  S.  Salt,  53  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.  C. 

HXmOARY:  The  following  article  is  concerned 
with  matters  affecting  Hungary  alone.  (See  arti- 
de  Austria-Hungary  for  &airs  concerning  the 
dual  monarchy.) 

L  Statistics 

Hungary  is  a  constitutional  kingdom  with  a  total  area 
of  11;, 430  so.  m.,  and  a  poinilation  of  i9,2S4,Si9  in  1900, 
inclusive  of  thoee  in  active  military  service.  Of  these  totals 
109,007  sq.  m.  with  16,838,15$  population  bekng  to  Hnngsry 
and  Tmnaylvania,  and  i6,4m  sq.  m.  with  1,416,304  peopis 
to  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  Tbere  wen  in  all  9,58a,isa  males 
and  9,67>,407  females.  The  population  per  square  mile  is 
154  is  Hungary  and  147  in  Craatia-Slavaaia.  The  most 
important  cities  with  population  in   1900  are:    Budapest, 


The  popalat&n  of  the  kingdom  is  by  no  means  homoge- 
neous, ne  Hungarian  or  Magyar  stock  numbered  in  1900 
about  8,741,300;  the  Germans.  i.rjs.rSi;  the  Slovaks,  s.oio,- 
641;  the  Rumanians,  3,799.479:  the  Croatians.  1,678,509; 
the  Servians,  1,051,180;  the  Ruthenians,  419,447!  othen, 
397,76< — of  whom  about  100,000  an  gipsies. 

In  190$  there  wen  734.335  births — 13.801  of  which  were 

still-bom    and   69,111   illwitimata;    S74.7>5 

deaths,  including  the  stillborn;   suiplns  oI 

Vital         births  over  deaths,  159.611:  mairiages.  17a- 

-j^jVJ^     s6o.    The  proportion  of  stUl-bom  is  1.88  per 


cent;  that  of  illegitimacy,  9.4-  Tba  annual 
increase  from  1895-1900  was  e.98  par  cent. 
Hungary  lost  by  emigration  to  the  U.  S.  i7o.> 

430  in  1905,  a  tremendous  increase  over  1900  with  54,767. 
Rriipcut  affiliation   is  predominantly  Roman   Catholic, 

9.9iil>9i3>n '9«o:  GreekOnental,  1,815,713:  Greek  Catholics 

ae  Oniates,   1,854.143;   Reformed    ((Alvinistic),   i.44i,i4>; 

Evangelical  Lutheran,   1,188,941;  Unitarians,  68,568;  Jews, 

85L378;  others,  14,760. 
Edncaiiim  is  progressing.     In  1880  only  5.398.190  conld 

read  and  write,  and  9,483.930  conld  not;  in  rjioo.  soem  9,48].- 

930  could  read  and  write,  tho  then  were  still  9,131,376  WM 
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coold  not.  School  attcnduioe  is  compuboiy  from  six  to 
twdve.  Then  were  (1903)  1,768  infant  soiools;  18,783 
primary  ichools  with  3,609,419  pupils;  91  tninins  schools, 
and  151  "humanistic"  schools;  174  gymnasia;  41  rtal  schoob; 
«  nnsvefsities;  40  theological  colleges^  zo  law  schools:  553 
mdustxial  schoob  (478  for  apprentices),  63  agricultuial 
schools,  i;s  commercial,  besides  various  others. 

OceupaDoHS  are  chiefly  agricultural.  In  1900  in  Hungary, 
including  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  6,055,390,  or 
68.4  per  cent  of  the  population,  as  against 

ladaitrlal    '"■>  P"  '"'^  "*  '.''°'  *""  engaged  in  agri- 

1_ll«liiiM     culture,  1,137.130  in  industry,  335,838  in  com- 

naTinm  merce,  385,33^  in  domestic  service,  313.010 
in  the  professions  and  public  service.  The 
clothing  industry  employs  some  381,000: 
foods  and  drinks,  rio.ooo;  building  trains,  135,000;  wood- 
working, 100,000;  iron  and  steel,  138.000:  textiles,  60,000. 

Itidus^us  are  improving.  The  unproductive  area  amounts 
to  only  1,540,35  >  hectares,  or  4.76  per  cent  of  the  total;  13,- 
394,705,  or  41.43  per  cent  are  arable;  7,564,185,  or  33.4, 
meadows  and  piwtures;  8,987,343,  or  37.8,  woodland;  430,- 
^34,  or  1.33,  swdens:  331,751,  or  1.03,  vineyards.  The  land 
••  miriy  weu  divided,  3,771,118  small  proprietors  owning 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  area  in  holdings  of  i  to  150  acres. 
Aboot  87  per  cent  of  the  peasantiT  own  land.  The  large 
•states  comprize  about  Af  per  cent  of  the  area,  divided  among 
•4,774  owners.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  46,437,000 
metric  centers  in  1905;  barley,  14,331,000;  rye,  13,483,000; 
oats.  13,305,000;  maiae,  38,559,000;  potatoes,  49,110,000: 
beet-root  for  fodder,  40,431.000;  beet-root  for  sugar,  19,- 
310,000;  3,837,000  hectohteni  of  wine.  Umber  was  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  84,931,000  kronen. 

Mimiit  gave  employment  to  71,570  persons,  mostly  men, 
and  produced  an  output  valued  at  over  107,000,000  kr., 
chiefly  pig  iron,  lignite,  gold,  and  coal. 

Commtrc*  is  growing.  Exports  (1904)  i,35S.544,ooo  kr.; 
imports,  1,338,881,000;  (1905)  1,308,393,000  oiia  1,363,674,- 
ooo.  The  chief  exports  are  flour  (com),  oxen,  wheat,  swme, 
tiarley.  The  chief  imixirts,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  coal. 
Tlie  exports  were  in  millions  at  crowns  (1903),  to  Germany, 
tSS.  and  to  Great  Britain.  61.  The  imports  from  Germany 
-were  73  millioiis  and  from  Great  Britain,  19.  Servia,  Prance, 
Switserland,  Italy,  and  Rumania  have  also  considerable 
trade  with  Hungary. 

Shipping  ami  navigatioH  are  not  important.  There  are  in 
the  mercantile  marine  477  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  93,484, 
and  1,460  crews.  Piume  is  the  onljr  seaport  of  Hungary. 
The  river  trsflic,  however,  is  considerable.  The  various 
stsamers  carried  in  190s  nearly  1,000,000  passengers  and 
asariy  4,100,000  tons  a  freight. 

n.  Conttittttioii  and  GoTemment 

Altbo  thejuiiior  and  smaller  partner  of  the  dual 
monarchy,  Hungary  has  constantly  grown  in  im- 
portance, and  has  given  much  trouble  to  the 
senior  partner.  This  has  been  the  case  especially 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  Magyars  are 
endeavoring  to  have  a  Hungarian  army,  with  the 
Magyar  as  the  official  language,  and  Hunga- 
rian commanders.  These  demands  having  been 
granted  to  a  certain  extent,  other  matters  came 
up,  aimine  apparently  at  a  complete  separation 
between  Austria  and  Htmgary.  This  is,  at  least, 
the  implied  aim  of  the  opposition  party  in  the 
Pariiament. 

Hungry  is  a  strictly  constitutional  monarchy. 
When  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  was 
crowned  as  King  of  Hungary  in  1867,  he  had  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  dating  in  its 
beginnings  from  the  Bulla  Aurea  of  King  Andrew 
II.  in  1333.  It  has  been  suspended  and  amended 
repeatedly,  but  now  provides  for  a  separate 
Hungarian  Parliament.  It  has  two  houses:  the 
House  of  Magnates  and  the  Lower  House,  or 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  former  are  16 
archdtikes,  341  hereditary  heirs,  43  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Mid  Greek  churches,  13  representatives  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  19  dignitaries  ex  officio,  and 
t  delegates  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  Lower 
House  has  453  members:  413  from  Htmgarian 
towns,  elected  by  male  vote,  of  twenty  years  or 
upward,  who  pay  a  small  tax,  or  have  a  small 
income;  49  delegates  are  from  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia. 


There  is  a  cabinet  of  nine  ministers,  presided 
over  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  or  Prime 
Minister. 

The  main  parties  are  Liberals,  Independents, 
and  the  Nationalists.  The  Croatians  usually  vote 
with  the  Liberals.  In  1905  the  Liberals,  who 
had  been  in  power  the  most  of  the  time  since 
1867,  were  defeated  with  their  leader,  Cotmt 
Tisza.  Cotmt  Andrassy  and  M.  Kossuth  were 
invited  to  form  a  coalition  cabinet, 
p-^  but  could  not  agree  with  the  king,  and 
Baron  Feiervary  formed  a  ministry. 
M.  Kristony,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
brought  forward  a  proposal  of  universal  manhood 
suffrage,  which  was  adopted  by  his  colleagues  and 
eagerly  supported  by  the  Racialists  and  non- 
Magyar  races  of  Htmgary,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  coalition. 

A  long  struggle  developed.  Parliament  was 
proroguM  ana  on  assembly  prorogued  again, 
it  protesting  against  the  illegajitv  of  this.  Va- 
rious ministries  were  formed  and  dissolved  till 
finally  the  crown  accepted  the  proposals  of  the 
Independents  of  the  Constitutional  Party,  on  a 
prop[ram  of  universal  suffrage,  the  progressive 
nationalization  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  the 
increasing  use  in  the  army  oithe  Magyar  language, 
thus  app^ing  in  a  measure  from  the  Liberal  and 
the  coalition  parliamentary  leaders  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed,  April  8,  1906,  with  Dr.  Wekerle  as 
Premier,  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  Coimt  Apponyi, 
and  M.  Kossuth  all  taking  office  with  him.  Tne 
Liberal  Party  decided  to  mssolve  itself,  and  Cotmt 
Tisza  retired  into  private  life.  The  elections  re- 
sulted in  an  overwhelmine  majority  for  the  new 
government,  at  least  350  <»  the  deputies  returned 
being  Independents. 

The  finatuMS  of  the  country  are  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  The  total  revenue  in  1905  was 
1,057,850,000  kronen;  the  expenditure,  including 
extraordinary  demands,  1,193,309,000;  in  1904 
the  figures  stood:  1,383,851,000  and  1,315,358,- 
000.  The  State  debt  amounted  to  5,433,330,000 
kr.,  or  about  $1,098,000,000,  in  1904.  (See  also 
Austria.) 

The  rattways  of  Hungary  had  a  total  length  of 
18,130  kilometers  in  1905 — 7,774  owned  by  the 
State;  7,384  owned  by  companies  but  operated 
by  the  State;  3,971  owned  and  operated  by  com- 

tanies.  Receipts,  about  $68,905,000;  expenses, 
38,375,000;  surplus,  $30,630,000.  The  railroads 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  manag^,  and  have  been 
profitable  since  the  zone  system  for  railway 
charges  was  introduced.  The  capital  invest- 
ment amounts  to  $612,440,000. 

Post-offices  numbered  5,309  in  1005;  there 
were  3,707  telegraph-offices,  33,719  kilometers  of 
line  with  138,315  of  wire.  Hungary  had  178 
telephone  systems  with  190,963  kilometers  of 
wire.  The  receipts  for  the  united  postal  and  tel- 
qiraph  service  were  61,307,000  icr.;  expenses, 
44,703,000;  surplus,  16,505,000. 

(For  army  and  navy,  see  article  Austria-Hun- 
gary.) 

m.  Social  Reform 

The  Social  Democrats  are  the  most  active  in 
this  line.  At  the  congress  of  1904  665  repre- 
sentatives attended,  against  334  in  1903  and  349 
in  1903.  The  revenues  amounted  to  134,000 
crowns,  against  43,000  in  1903  and  60,000  in  1903; 
the  number  of  communities  represented  in  1903 
was  377,  against  86  in  1903  and   165   in   1903. 
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The  party  recmits  itsdf  chiefly  among[  the  in- 
dustnal  laborers,  and  in  an  "international  so- 
cialistic" party.  Besides  this  party  there  is 
another  Social  Democratic  Party,  which  chiefly 
recruits  itself  among  agricultural  laborers  and 
the  non-Hungarian  rationalists;  this  party  also 
held  a  conference,  where  104  communities  were 
represented.  The  tendency  now,  however,  is  to 
tmity,  and  the  recent  Socialist  successes  in  Aus- 
tria have  largely  aided  the  Htmgarian  movement. 
Since  1904.  a  new  party,  the  Christian  Laborers, 
are  also  gaining  influence,  having  formed  in  Oc- 
tober a  federation  of  all  Christian  labor  -tmions ; 
this  party  is  opposed  to  the  International  Social 
Democracy. 

Trade-unionists  number  (1906)  71,000,  as 
against  14,000  in  190a.  They  publish  a  i  period- 
ical papers  with  61,000  copies.  In  1903  the  in- 
come was  273,000  crowns,  the  expenditures  201,- 
000 ;  out  of  uiis  87,000  for  the  unemployed.  The 
unions  are  nearly  all  Social  Democratic.  . 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  altho  Hungary 
even  now  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country, 
nearly  all  these  organizations  reach  only  .the  in- 
dustrial labors. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  not 
a  very  important  agrarian  labor  question  in  this 
country.  In  1894  there  were  very  dangerous 
riots  in  the  heart  of  Hungary  which  led  to  strong 
repressions  and  to  a  special  l^dation,  especially 
in  1898.  Also  in  the  first  half  of  1904  there  were 
strong  agrarian  movements  in  the  Servian  and 
Rumanian  districts,  repressed,  however,  by  a 
governmental  action  making  meetings  impossible, 
and  b^  a  ntmiber  of  prosecutions  against  the  so- 
cialistic press. 

In  1905  the  International  Pederation  of  Co- 
operation held  its  congress  in  Budapest.  In 
Htugary  there  are  chie^  credit  and  consumers' 
cooperations;  the  cooperation  of  producers  is 
very  rare.  The  chief  organization  of  consumers' 
cooperation,  Hangya,  included  in  1003  383  co- 
operative societies  with  64,000  members,  1,500,- 
000  crowns  of  capital,  9,000,000  of  traffic,  and 
about  3(0,000  of  profits. 

The  Christian  cooperative  societies  were  275  in 
1903,  with  41,000  members  and  about  5,000,000 
crowns  of  traffic.  There  were  in  1904  some 
1,742  cooperative  credit  societies  and  517  dairy 
societies. 

At  the  Hungarian  State  Iron  Works  at  Di6s 
Gy6r  not  a  little  is  done  for  the  employees. 
Dining  accommodations  are  provided  for  4,000 
(the  largest  hall  of  the  kind  in  the  world),  with 
dinners  for  seven  cents,  a  great  organ  playing 
during  the  meals.  There  are  also  schools,  a  sum- 
mer swimming  establishment,  tennis-courts,  and 
skating-ponds  for  winter.  Some  industrial  bet- 
terment, too,  is  conducted  at  other  State,  indus- 
trial, mining,  and  railway  enterprises  as  well  as 
in  private  enterprises. 

Compulsory  industrial  insurance  is  being  de- 
veloped. In  1 89 1  employees  in  dangerous  in- 
dustries were  compelled  to  contribute  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  their  wages  to  a  fund  insuring 
medical  care  and  indemnity  in  sickness.  "The 
employer  pays  one  third  of  the  premiums.  In- 
surance a^inst  accidents  is  now  also  compulsory 
even  for  anicultural  laborers. 

A  Social  Museum  in  Budapest  was  founded  by 
the  government  in  looi,  and  contains  chiefly 
those  collections  of  books,  monographs,  and  mod- 
els which  were  to  be  seen  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1900  in  Paris.    The  program  of  the 


Social  Museum  is  quite  an  exhaustive  one.  But 
no  sufficient  funds  are  provided. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  need  of  reme- 
dial legislation.  Wages  are  low,  hours  lone,  liv- 
ing often  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  cleaiuiness 
impossible.  Factory  legislation  is  steadily  pro- 
gressing, however,  and  uie  number  of  inspectors 
is  to  be  doubled.  In  1906  over  8,000  factories 
were  inspected  in  Hungary.  The  new  "indus- 
trial law  '  is  to  decide  the  question  of  "Simday 
rest"  and  workmen's  compensation;  to  restrict 
female  night-work ;  to  protect  children  and  work- 
ers of  minor  age;  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
labor  representation,  hitherto  unknown  in  Hun- 
gary; to  institute  industrial  and  commerdal 
courts  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
employer  and  employed;  and,  finally,  to  settle  the 
strike  question. 

Independent  of  this  comprehensive  measure, 
the  Hungarian  Government  is  organizing  labor 
bureaus  throughout  the  country  to  be  controlled 
by  the  State;  and  also  the  extension  of  the  pawn- 
shop system.  Two  other  legislative  acts  are 
being  framed,  "  taxation  reform, "  by  which  means 
will  be  found  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  poor  by 
exempting  from  taxation  all  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  the  minimum  essential  to  subsistence, 
and  secondly,  a  "small  holdings  act,"  with  a  view 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  peasant  proprietors. 
Among  several  of  the  young  Kossuthist  depu- 
ties there  exists  a  distinct  tendency  toward  the 
advocacy  of  "women's  franchise,"  and  already 
meetings  have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  Hungary, 
and  an  organization  formed. 

Wages  are  generally  very  low.  Agricultural 
laborers  in  1904  averaged  in  summer  scarcely 
thirty  cents  per  day  wiui  board,  and  forty  cents 
without.  Carpenters  earned  from  (a  to  $5  per 
week. 

RBrBKBNCBS:  See  also  Austria.    Studim  *ur.    Social  «nrf 


Wirtsehahspotilik  Ungams.hy  Dr.  Julius  Bunzel  ({.dpcic, 
1909);  Mtutgary  and  Its  P*<fpU,  by  Felberman  (Lonaon, 
iS9>);  Das  Konitruck  Umtam  (a  Getmui  traauation  of 


a  Hungarian  original),  by  S.  Matlelaovits.  (Budapest, 
1897-98);  Hiitoir* (Unirali d*s Hontnis.byB.&iymuitd 
ed..  Pant,  1890). 

HTHrXER,  ROBERT  (WIUS):  Sodotogist; 
bom  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  April  10,  1874;  was 
graduated  by  the  public  schools  there,  1^3,  and 
by  University  of  Indiana,  A.B.,  1896.  Harried 
Caroline  M.  Phelps  Stokes  at  Noroton,  Conn., 
May  23,  1903.  Orgranizing  secretary  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Charities,  1896-1901.  Chairman  m- 
vestigating  Committee,  City  Homes  Association ; 
superintendent  Municipal  Ixxi^ng  House,  mem- 
ber Small  Parks  Commission,  resident  Hull  House, 
1 890-1902  (all  of  Chicago).  Readent  Toynbee 
Hail,  London,  and  other  English  settlements, 
summer  1899.  Headworker  University  Settle- 
ment, New  York,  1902-3.  Chairman  Child  Labor 
Committee  of  New  York  since  1903.  Member 
of  Commission  for  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
director  Metropolitan  Parks  Association,  presi- 
dent Social  Reform  Club,  1905. 

Hunter  is  author  of  "Tenement  Conditions  in 
Chicag^,"  1901;  "Poverty,"  1904;  and  many 
magazine  articles  on  social  problems.  Joined  So- 
ciahst  Party  in  1907.  Address:  Highland  Farm, 
Noroton,  Conn. 

HUirTIlfGTOlf,  FREDERICK  DAR:  Episcopal 
bishop;  bom  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  1819.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College,  1839,  and  at  Cambridge 
Divinity  School,  184a.    Entering  the  Unitariaa 
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ministry,  he  held  a  pastorate  in  Boston,  and  from 
1855-60  was  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  and 
preacher  at  Harvard  University.  In  i86o  he  en- 
tered the  Episcopal  Church  and  became  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  and  in  1869  Bishop 
of  Central  New  York.  Besides  many  religious 
books,  he  has  written  numerous  magazine  articles 
on  religious  and  social  problems  with  kindred 
subjects.  He  was  president  of  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  the  Interests  of 
Labor  (9.  t;.),  and  of  the  Church  Social  Union 
(9.  v.).  Author  of  numerous  religious  books  and 
papers.     Died  1904. 

HUXLEY,  THOMAS  HBHRY:  Scientist;  we 
consider  here  for  his  contributions  to  social 
science.  Bom  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  England,  in 
i8a5,  he  studied  at  Charmg  Cross  Hospital  and  at 
the  University  of  London.  As  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  royal  navy  he  sailed  round  the  world  and 
made  many  observations  in  natural  science.  In 
1854  he  became  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Prom  1863-69  he  was  professor  in  the  Royal  (5)1- 
le^  of  Surgeons.  He  was  president  of  various 
scientific  societies,  from  1870-72  on  the  London 
School  Board,  and  in  1893  privy  councilor.  Died 
1895.  He  has  been  a  careful  student  of  biology, 
yet  few  men  have  done  more  to  popularize  science 
by  his  lectures  and  his  numerous  writings.  Mr. 
William  M.  Salter  thus  describes  his  social  posi- 
tions (we  abridge  his  account) : 

Society,  he  held,  came  into  heing  wlien  mutual  war  gave 
wajr  to  mutual  peace — and  it  "  most  nearly  approaches  per- 
fectioa  as  the  war  of  individual  against  individual  is  most 
strictly  limited."  The  "eternal  competition  of  man  with 
man  and  of  nation  with  nation  "did  not  please  him.  He  put 
Us  band  on  the  weak  spot  in  the  laborer  s  situation  when  he 
said  that  it  is  the  competition  of  laborers  with  one  another 
that  makes  the  capitalist's  strength. 

Hnxley  was  no  optimist,  and  yet  he  saw  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  "intelligence  and  will,  guarded  by  sound  princi- 
ples of  investigation,  and  oi^anised  in  common  effort,  may 
modify  the  conditions  of  existence  for  a  poiod  longer  than  that 
covered  by  Ustcry."  With  due  regulation  of  its  numbers  and 
dne  ordering  of  its  industrial  life,  Huxley  thought  that  a  so- 
ciety might  even  now  eliminate  poverty  and  want  (save  such 
as  arose  trom  moral  delinquencies  or  unavoidable  calamities). 
Whether  any  society  would  actually  rise  to  this  height  re- 
mained, of  comse,  to  be  seen.  Huxley  was  only  sure  that  if 
some  advance  was  not  made  in  this  direction,  it  was  an  open 
qaestJon  whether  the  life  of  the  race  was  worth  preserving. 


If  there  was  no  hope  of  a  large  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  human  family,  he  declared  he  should 
welcome  the  advent  of  some  kindly  comet  that  would  sweep 
the  whole  affair  away. 

HYGXEHB.   See  Sanitary  Scibncb. 

HYIfDMAH,  HEHRY  MATERS:  English  So- 
cialist leader;  bom  in  1843;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Taking  his  degree  in  1864, 
he  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in  1 86  c ,  out  as  special 
correspondent  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  went 
through  the  Italian  campaign  of  1866.  From 
1868-70  he  traveled  through  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  In  1877  he  publish^  books  on 
"The  Indian  Famine"  and  the  "Crisis  in  India," 
which  brought  prominently  into  public  notice  the 
appalling  condition  of  Indian  affairs.  At  the 
eeneral  election  of  1880  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
Independent  candidate  for  the  parliamentary 
seat  of  Marylebone,  London,  In  the  same  year, 
with  sever^  others,  he  raised  an  agitation  in 
England  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  "coercion  pol- 
icy in  Ireland,  and  several  times  he  had  narrow 
escapes  from  bieing  mobbed  by  the  Liberals  for 
his  outspoken  denunciations.  In  Jan.,  1881,  was 
founded,  mainly  through  his  efforts,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Federation,  which  soon  became  a  dis- 
tinctly Socialist  or^nization,  and  grew  into  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation.  From  that  time 
forward  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  this 
organization,  speaking  and  writing  unceasingly. 
In  1886  he  was  tried,  with  Messrs.  Bums,  Cham- 
pion, and  Williams,  for  "  uttering  sedition  and  in- 
citing to  violence  "  in  a  speech  made  at  a  meeting 
of  the  unemployed  in  Trafalgar  Square.  After  a 
trial  lasting  three  davs  they  were  all  acquitted. 
His  first  Socialist  publication  was  "England  for 
All"  (1881),  followed  by  "The  Historic  Basis  of 
Socialism  in  England"  (1883);  "The  Social  Re- 
construction of  England,  a  Summary  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Socialism  (1884).  He  is  still  the  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
and  constantly  contributes  to  Justice,  its  organ. 
A  man  of  means,  no  one  has  more  absolutely  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  socisJism. 
Address:  9  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  St.  James's  Park, 
S.  W.,  London.  England. 


IBSBR,  HEHRIK:  Dramatist;  bom  at  Skien, 
Norway,  1828.  Apprenticed  to  a  druggist,  he  early 
left  the  pharmacy  lor  literature.  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  theater  at  Bergen;  1857 
at  Christiania.  In  1866  he  received  a  pension  and 
resided  abroad  at  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Rome 
till  1 89 1 ,  when  he  returned  to  reside  at  Christiania. 
His  first  drama,  Catilina,  was  not  considered  a 
success,  tho  with  marks  of  genius.  He  then 
turned  to  Norwegian  historical  subjects  in  The 
Banquet  at  Solhang  and  other  dramas  and  found 
great  success.  He  then  turned  to  the  satire  of 
society  in  Brand  (1866)  and  other  plays,  with  still 
more  popularity  in  Norway,  and  which  have  been 
translated  into  most  European  languages.  The 
Pillars  of  Society  (1877)  was  followed  by  A  DoWs 
House  (1879);  Ghosts  (1881);  An  Enemy  of  the 
People  (1882);  Hedda  Gabter  (1890);  The  Master 
BuUder  (1892);  When  We  Dead  Awaken  (1900), 
nid  other  dramas  less  known.  These  produc- 
tions hftv^  bwa  attacked  as  immoral,  and  have 


been  lauded  as  of  the  highest  genius.  They  have 
done  good  service  for  social  reform  by  showing 
some  of  the  shams  and  weak  spots  of  respectable 
society,  as  in  part  due  to  present  economic  con- 
ditions. Died  1906.  See  G.  B.  Shaw's  Quin- 
tessence of  Ibsenism  (1893) ;  Jaeger's  Henrik  Ibsen 
(1894). 

ICARIA:  A  commtmistic  settlement  in  the 
United  States,  begtm  in  1847,  to  embody  the 
social  ideals  described  in  Cabet's  romance  Voyage 
en  Icarie.  Cabbt,  a  Frenchman,  wrote  his  ro- 
mance in  1839,  and  then,  pressed  by  his  friends, 
sought  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  ideas. 
He  finally  succeMed  in  making  arrangements  for 
an  experiment  on  American  soil.  In  his  journal, 
Le  Populaire,  he  announced  the  purchase  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  on  the  Red  River,  Tex., 
and  a  treaty  by  which  Cabet  was  made  the  di- 
rector of  an  intended  colony,  and  the  depositary 
of  all  the  funds,  community  of  property  being 
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the  distinctive  principle  of  the  society.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1848,  an  expedition  of  sixty-nine  persons 
sailed  to  America  as  an  advance  guard,' leaving 
Cabet  himself  and  another  company  to  foUovtr 
soon  after.  But  difficulties  arose.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  and,  unable  to  en- 
dure the  Texan  climate,  the  survivors  abandoned 
their  claims  and  returned  to  New  Orleans.  Here 
Cabet  met  them,  with  400  additional  members. 
News,  however,  had  been  received  in  New  Orleans 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  in  France,  and 
many  felt  tempted  to  return.  Cabet  was  de- 
nounced, but  induced  several  hundred  to  keep  on. 
Learning  that  the  Mormons  had  abandoned  their 
settlement  in  Nauvoo,  111.,  he  set  out  for  that 

flace,  and  settled  there  with  his  followers.  The 
carians  in  Nauvoo  numbered  at  one  time  600. 
Thev  met  with  some  success  in  cultivating  their 
land,  established  shops,  pursued  trades,  and  set 
up  a  printing-office;  but  instead  of  rejoicing  in  his 
prosperity,  and  laboring  to  increase  it,  Cabiet  was 
dreaming  what  he  might  do  if  he  had  half  a 
million,  as  is  evinced  by  his  publication  Wenn  ich 
Sjoo,ooo  hatte. 

It  is  said  that  Cabet  developed  a  dictatorial 
spirit;  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  was  in  a  difficult 
place,  and  had  many  rivals  and  enemies.  He 
was  even  summoned  back  to  Paris  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  of  fraud,  but  was  able  to  successfully 
defend  himself  before  the  tribunal.  Returning  to 
Nauvoo,  he  found  it  prospering;  but  dissension 
again  arose,  and  Cabet  was  expelled.  He  went 
with  some  of  his  followers  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
died,  1856.  His  followers  founded  a  colony  at 
Cheltenham,  which,  however,  did  not  endure. 
Meantime,  the  faction  which  had  remained  at 
Nauvoo,  after  many  years  of  struggle,  decided  to 
remove,  and  4,000  acres  were  bought  by  the  Nod- 
awaj^  River  in  Adams  County,  la.,  in  the  town  of 
Coming,  and  the  colony  moved  there.  Dissen- 
sions were,  however,  not  over,  and,  finally,  in 
1880  two  factions — the  Young  Party  and  the  Old 
Party — shaving  failed  to  live  together,  separated. 
The  property  was  equitably  divided  by  arbitra- 
tors; but  through  a  technicality  the  old  charter 
was  lost,  the  Young  Party  obtaining  a  new  one 
and  the  right  to  the  name,  with  the  orig^al 
settlement;  the  Old  Party  found  themselves 
obliged  to  found  a  New  Icaria  a  mile  farther 
east.  The  Young  Party  soon  dissolved.  The 
Old  Party  continued,  but  finally  disbanded  in 

189s- 

The  essential  principles  of  Cabet's  communism 
were  the  equality  of  all  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Executive  officers  were  elected  every  year, 
who  were,  however,  only  empowered  to  execute 
the  orders  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  could  not 
so  much  as  buy  a  bushel  of  com  without  being 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  society.  The  directors 
bought  the  goods  needed  by  the  Icarians  twice  a 
year  at  wholesale.  Each  one  made  known  his 
wants  previously  to  the  semiannual  purchases. 
"To  each  according  to  his  needs;  from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  "  was  the  economic  doctrine 
of  the  community.  Marriage  was  essential  ac- 
cording to  Cabet's  scheme,  and  wives  highly 
honored.  Not  only  was  the  strictest  fidelity 
enjoined  upon  the  husbands,  but  they  were  re- 
quired to  render  special  acts  of  homage  to  their 
wives. 

The  government  was  purely  democratic.  Con- 
cerning religion,  the  constitution  of  the  commu- 
nity said:  The  Icarian  Community  adopts  as 
its  religion  the  religion  of  Christianity  in  its  primi- 


tive purity,  and  its  fundamental  principle  of  &x»- 
temity  of  men  and  of  peoples.  Sunday  was 
set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest  ana  recreation.  Walk- 
ing, riding,  visiting,  fishing  and  dancing,  with  oc- 
casional amateur  theatricals,  _  were  the  amuse- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  national  holidays  tihey 
celebrated  two  of  their  own,  Feb.  3d,  or  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  community,  and 
the  "F6te  de  Mais,"  or  com  festival. 

They  lived  in  little  houses  in  plots  of  {ground 
bright  with  flowers  around  a  central  house, 
where  they  had  their  meals  in  common.  They 
at  one  time  published  a  little  paper,  the  Revu» 
Icarienne.  See  Albert  Shaw's  icaria  (1894),  also 
Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  35. 

ILLEGinMACT:  Illegitimacy  is  a  social  phe> 
nomenon,  produced  by  the  conjoint  action  of 
many  different  forces,  both  of  impulse  and  re- 
straint. While  its  varying  rate  is  to  some  extent 
a  register  of  the  moral  tone  prevalent  in  commu- 
nities governed  by  the  same  laws  and  customs,  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  in  contrasting  different 
nations,  illegitimacy  must  inevitably  constitute 
an  index  of  equal  value.  A  country  may  have  a 
high  rate  of  illegitimacy,  not  because  its  morals 
are  debased,  but 'because  law  and  custom  hinder 
early  marriages,  or  make  possible  the  legitimiza- 
tion of  offspring  by  a  subsequent  marriage.  Again, 
the  practise  of  criminal  abortion  and  the  ia.ten- 
tional  prevention  of  conception  may  vitiate  the 
credit  which  might  seem  to  belong  to  a  people 
having  a  very  low  rate  of  illegitimate  births.__  In 
Mohammedan  ootmtries  there  is  doubtless  less 
illegitimacy  than  in  most  Christian  lands;  and  be- 
fore the  Gentile  invasion  of  Utah,  an  illegitimate 
birth  is  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown.  But 
making  all  deductions,  it  is  obvious  that  a  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  communities  en- 
joying the  same  civilization  and  laws,  must  con- 
stitute to  some  extent  a  register  of  the  popular 
sentiment  regarding  it. 

Nor  does  iUegitimacy  necessarily  indicate  laxity 
of  morals  in  every  (urection.  Of  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children,  Miss  Muloch  in  her 
"Thoughts  about  Women"  says  that  "Women 
who  thus  fall  are  by  no  means  the  worst  of 
their  station.  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  by 
more  than  one  lady  .  .  .  that  many  of  them  are 
of  the  very  best — refined,  intelligent,  truthful 
and  affectionate."  To  this  fact  the  greatest  of 
romance  writers — Scott,-  Goethe,  Hugo,  Haw- 
thorne, Tolstoy  and  George  Eliot — hiftve  also 
witnessed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  regarding  ille- 
gitimacy is  the  persistence  of  the  phenomena  witli 
nearly  the  same  frequency  in  the  same  country 
or  community,  year  after  year.  In  England,  for 
example,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  rate  of 
illegitimate  births  has  oscillated  between  ^9  and 
43  per  thousand  births.  So  uniform  is  this 
national  rate  that  the  present  writer  in  18^  x 
ventured  to  predict  that  of  every  thousand  chil- 
dren who  should  be  brought  into  the  world  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1893,  at  least 
43  or  43  would  be  illegitimate,  and  that  the  total 
number  of  such  births  would  be  about  38,000. 
When,  in  189s,  the  statistics  relating  to  the  year 
1893  were  published  in  the  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General, these  predictions  were  found  to  be 
exactly  correct,  (v.  "Illegitimacy,"  p.  9.)  So, 
assuredly  can  dependence  be  placed  up>on  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws  which  govern  human  con- 
duct, that  the  results  that  will  occur  through 
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passion  and  folly  can  be  predicted  years  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  rate  of  illegitimacy  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison mar  be  estimated  by  several  different 
methods.  It  may  be  calcolated  by  the  propor- 
tion which  such  births  bear  to  the  total  population 
of  a  country,  or  by  the  ratio  which  they  bear  to 
the  totality  of  births,  or,  best  of  all,  to  the  number 
of  unmamed  females  between  the  ages  of  15-45- 
The  following  table  gives  for  several  countries  the 
rate  of  illegitimacy  per  10,000  population  during 
two  periods:  the  first  for  the  years  1880-81,  the 
second  for  the  four  years  1901-4: 


COCNTXUS 


Austria 

Saxony 

Bavana 

Sweden 

Denmark 

PruBsia 

Italy 

France 

Norway 

BelgSom 

Scotland 

New  Zealand 

England  and  Wales. 
Ixuand 


Two  years 
1880-81 


19 
6 


Pour  yean 
190 1-4 


6> 

64 

59 

»9 

36 

33 

3S 

>3 

»S 

>7 

>8 

18 

12 

How  America  would  compare  with  other  na- 
tions in  this  respect,  there  are  no  means  of  tell- 
ing. No  civilized  country  on  the  globe  is  so  des- 
titute of  information  regarding  the  "Movement 
of  the  Population"  in  this  and  other  respects 
as  tiie  Umted  States.  Since  none  can  tell  the 
number  of  suicides  or  mtuders  which  annually 
occur  within  the  American  borders,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  births  be 
known. 

Two  facts  are  evident  from  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures. Compared  with  the  rates  of  vwenty  years 
since,  it  would  appear  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
illegitimacy  is  slowly  decreasing.  But  to  what 
cause  is  due  this  great  diversity  in  tendency  to 
illicit  relationships  which  these  figures  make  ap- 
parent? (i)  It  cannot  be  due  to  religious  faith, 
so  far  as  that  means  the  acceptance  of  a  particu- 
lar creed.  A  higher  appreciation  of  chastity  can- 
not he  ascribed  to  Protestantism,  for 
-  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  Scotland 

^^^  and  Denmark  the  rate  of  illegitimacy 
is  far  greater  than  in  Ireland  where 
Catholicism  has  the  stronger  hold.  A  superior 
moral  efficiency  cannot  be  detected  in  Cathol- 
icism as  a. deterrent  from  passional  irregularity; 
since  in  Austria,  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria  the  rate 
of  bastardy  far  exceeds  that  of  England  and 
Scotlwid.  Even  if  two  nations  of  even  greater 
divergence  in  faith — Christian  and  non-Christian 
— ^are  contrasted  the  advantage  is  not  as  we  might 
suppose.  Take  Japan,  for  example.  Its  chief 
religious  force  is  Buddhism.  In  1903  the  pro- 
portion of .  illegitimacy  to  total  population  of 
Japan  was  30 — a  rate  surpassed  oy  five  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  three  CathoUc  and  two  Prot- 
estant. In  England,  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Hereford  during  four  years  (1899-1902) 
showed  about  the  same  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  as  were  bom  in  the  northern  ana  central 
provinces  of  Japan.      ^■^ 

(a)  The  differences  in  rate  of  illegitimacy  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  diffejrences  in  degree  of  edu- 
cation.    Districts  or  obuntries  where   a  high 


standard  of  elementary  education  prevails  show 
no  superiority  over  those  where  ignorance  is  the 
rule.  In  France,  excluding  Pans,  it  has  been 
noted  that  illegitimacy  is  least  in  departments 
where  illiteracy  is  most  general. 

_  (3)  In  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
birffis,  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  often  greater  in 
the  country  districts  than  in  large  cities. 

Contrast,  for  instance,  the  rate  of  illegitimate 
births  in  three  great  cities  of  England  with  the 
rate  which  prevails  in  certain  rural  districts  of 
the  same  land: 


City 

X901 

J901 

1903 

1904 

I90S 

London 

37 
33 

>7 

11 
59 

3« 
40 
3» 

l\ 
60 

3« 
35 
3' 

«l 

38 
39 
35 

1; 
58 

38 
40 
30 

Manchester.  . . 

Rbgion 
Q^mherland 

Norfolk 

North  Wales 

Outside  of  England,  however,  this  rule  appears 
reversed.  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  cap- 
ital cities  show  a  higher  rate  of  illegitimacy  than 
prevails  in  rural  districts  about  them.  In  the 
case  of  Paris,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  number  of 
working  people  whose  unions,  unauthorized  by 
Church  or  State,  are  orderly  and  decent  in  other 
respects.  Dr.  Bertillon  has  estimated  these  to 
be  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
homes. 

(4)  A  high  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  not  due  to 
poverty  or  chronic  want.  In  North  Ireland, 
where  prosperity  is  greatest,  the  proportion  of 
such  births  is  far  greater,  every  year,  than  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  where  destitution  is 
more  general.  An  interesting  comparison  is 
afforded  by  certain  registration  districts  of 
London.  In  this  city,  the  fashionable  ai)d  aris- 
tocratic quarters  are  in  the  West  End;  the  dis- 
tricts which  make  up  the  East  End  of  London 
are  densely  populated  by  the  poorer  class.  The 
following  taole  gives  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  to 
each  thousand  oirths  during  four  consecutive 
years: 


London 


East  End: 

Stepney 

Bethnal  Green 

Uile  End.  Old  town. . . 

Whitechapel 

Wtst  End: 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square 

Kensington 

Pnlham 

St.  Uarylebone 


.,0. 

190a 

1903 

1904 

I> 

IX 

9 

le 

13 

13 

15 

•4 

»5 

II 

13 

16 

» 

30 

.   »4 

«4 

40 

5« 

45 

47 

48 

49 

44 

45 

43 

43 

43 

45 

l8s 

181 

186 

18s 

I90S 


18 

\l 

19 

45 

49 

45 

198 


It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  a  great  city  like 
London,  the  quarters  where  dwell  the  poorest  of 
its  population  are  the  districts  least  anected  by 
illegitimacy  of  births.  This  characteristic  per- 
sists in  the  same  neighborhoods  year  after  year. 
In  1876  almost  the  same  differences  were  to  be 
found. 

For  the  real  causes  of  that  singular  difference 
in  proclivity  toward  illegitimacy,  whether  in  na- 
tions or  neighborhoods,  one  must  look  to  certain 
hereditary  influences.  This  does  not  mean  that 
some  mysterious  and  inscrutable  force  impels  one 
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dass  of  people  more  than  another  either  to  ir- 
regular relations  or  to  vice  and  crime;  but  only 
that  in  diilerent  nations  and  in  different  com- 
munities, even  granting  proclivity  to  be  the  same, 
the  deterrent  influences  are  unequally  felt.  Cer- 
tainly, one  of  the  strongest  deterrents  from  wrong- 
doing is  the  condemnation  of  public  sentiment. 
In  wiatever  community  or  country  the  birth  of 
an  illegitimate  child  is  lightly  regarded  as  a  mis- 
hap by  no  means  of  infrequent  occurrence  among 
neighbors  and  relatives,  there  the  annual  rate  of 
illegitimacy  will  be  greater  than  where  such  a 
birth  inflicts  upon  the  mother  a  stigma  of  dis- 

frace.  We  see  the  effect  of  sentiment  exempli- 
ed  in  other  phases  of  human  conduct;  where 
private  vengeance  is  secretly  condoned  and  ap- 
proved, as  in  Corsica  and  Sicily,  there  assassina- 
tions will  take  the  place  of  appeal  to  law;  where 
divorce  brings  no  obloquy,  there  divorces  will  be 
frequent,  and  where  the  lynching  of  negroes  for 
certain  crimes  is  regarded,  with  approval,  there 
appeal  to  lynch  law  will  constantly  occur.  To 
weigh  this  subtle  influence  of  opinion,  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  it  obtains  in  one  community  more 
than  in  another,  is  only  possible  by  a  study  of 
its  effect  upon  human  conduct  generation  after 
generation. 

Illegitimacy  in  nearly  all  European  countries 
appears  to  be  slowly  decreasing.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  figures  given  in  the  first  table  herein 
presented.  In  England  and  Wales,  the  illegiti- 
mate birth-rate,  when  calculated  upon  the  total 
number  of  unmarried  women  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five,  for  periods  of  three  years 
immediately  following  the  census  year  indicates 
a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  from  the  rate  prevail- 
ing thirty-five  years  ago. 

Enolaho  and  Walbs 


Years 


i87»-7» 
1880-82 
1890-92 
X900-3.. 

1903 

1904 . . • ■ 
190S . . . 


Rate 
per  xo.ooo 


170 
141 

■2' 

8s 
84 
84 
82 


Little  can  be  said  regarding  the  lessening  of  il- 
legitimacy. In  some  countries,  legislation  which 
should  remove  all  impediments  to  marriage  would 
undoubtedly  have  effect;  but  probably  it  would 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  unhappy  unions, 
and  the  tendency  to  divorce.  Everywhere  a 
strong  social  condemnation  appears  to  decrease 
prevalence;  but  pushed  too  far,  even  this  may 
provoke  a  tendency  to  infanticide.  One  may  he 
fairly  confident,  however,  that  whatever  makes 
for  the  sincerest  and  widest  appreciation  of  con- 
jugal life  and  domestic  happiness  will  tend  to 
diminish  those  transitory  and  irregular  relation- 
ships from  which  come  the  majority  of  illegiti- 
mate births. 

Bibliogsaphy:  IlUgiUmacy  and  Ik*  ItMtmic*  of  Sfasoni  upon 
Conduct,  by  Albert  Leflinswell,  H.0.  (1892);  Sixty-stvntk 
JUport  of  Rftistrar-Gnural  of  Binhs,  etc.  EntUind  and 
Walts  (1904),  See  alao  Maksiaos;  Divorcb;  Prostitu- 
tion. 

Albert  Leffingwell. 

ILLITBRACT:  One  of  the  main  indications  of 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  modem  times  is  the 
spread  of  popular  educatioa.    Nevertheless  the 


number  of  illiterates,  even  in  many  civilized  coun- 
tries, is  still  very  large.  In  the  United  States  the 
proportion  of  illiterates  is  kept  large  by  the 
ilUteracy  of  the  colored  population  and  by  that  of 
some  classes  of  immigrsmts. 


WORLD    STATISTICS 


Pbr  Cbht  or  Population  ovsr  Twblvb  Years  Unable  to 
Read  and  Write  ' 


Country 


GecmBny 

NorwRY 

Sweden 

Switzerland 20         5  t 

New  Zealand 7  4 

France S3        IS  S 

United  Kingdom 41        10  6 

Australia 9 

Holland 

United  States 

BeUium 

Austria 79        45        31 

Italy 84        S}        44 

Spain 

Russia  (in  Europe) 


1  Hainly  from  a  table  compiled  by  Professor  Parsons  in 
"Civilisation  Tables"  in  "The  Story  of  New  Zealand." 


Analysis  op  Illiteracy  in  thb  United  States  op  Pbrsons 
AT  LEAST  Ten  Years  op  Aob' 


1840 

1890 

18 

20 

20 

S3 

15 

41 

10 

30 

14 

20 

13 

ss 

SO 

79 

45 

84 

U 

98 

8s 

1900 


• 

No. 

Percent 

1900 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Total 

6. 180,069  > 

10.7 

13.3 

17.0 

Maid     

3,011,224 
3.168,84s 
3,200,746 
9.8S3,'94 
1,913,611 
1.287.13s 

10.  t 
II. 2 
6.2 

12.9 

12.4 

14.4 

7.7 

S7.1 
6.2 
13.1 

;?•? 

Females 

White     

9-4 

Negro 

Native  white 

8.7 

>  From  the  Twtftk  Cnuus. 

'  Of  these,  is-s  can  read  but  not  write. 


Per  Cent  op  Wbitb  Male  PopuLAnoN  iLLrrBKATB,  at  to 
24  Years  op  Age  (Census  1900) 


Division 

^^ 

Native 

Foreign 
Bom 

New  England 

IS 

11.9 
2.3 

1-9 
11. 1 
8.7 
4.2 

1.6 

12.0 
1-4 

IX. 2 

14-8 

16.8 

17.1 

7.8 

7.2 

3.8 

7.8 

2$. 7 

9-7 

17.8 

6.9 

Southern  North  Atlantic' 

Northern  South  Atlantic* 

Southern  South  Atlantic* 

Eastern  North  (Antral* 

Western  North  Central' 

Eastern  South  Central* 

Western  South  Central' 

Rocky  Hountains* 

Basin  and  plateau* 

Pacific'*. .'. 

SO 

3.8 

'  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
>  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virsinia,  West 
Virginia. 

•North  and  South  Oirolina,  ' 
'Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich 

*  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nelmuka,  Kansas. 

oa,  Mississippi. 
territory,  Oldshoma,  Texas. 

*  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming./Colorado.  New  Mexico. 

*  Arisona,  Utah,  Nevada. 
>°  Washington,  Oregon,  CUifi 


^^^  Florida. 
,  Wisconsin, 
th  and   South    Dakota, 
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Illegitimacy 
Immigration 


lurmtAcr  nt  thb  Ukitbd  Kihodoic 
Per  cent  signing  marriage  registers  by  mark. 


Ybak 


1843 
1S63 
1883 
1903 

1903 

1904 


England  and  Walks 


Hales. 


.39.7 
9,. 8 

19.6 

«  9 


Females. 


..    49-0 

..  33.1 

..    iS-S 

9.3 


Scotland 

Males 1 . 7  I  Females. . . . 

Irbland 
Males 10.4  I  Females.... 


8.0 


Of  recruits  in  the  United  Kingdom  raised 
1903-4,  9a  per  cent  could  read  and  write,  0.6  per 
cent  could  read  only,  and  i  .0  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Biblioobaphy:  Rtporls  of  Ou  U.  S.  Commissiontr  cf  Educa- 
tion; Rtport  of  Ikr  Board  of  Educatum  for  Great  BrttatH,  tic. 

IMMI6RATI01T:  In  America  the  term  "immi- 
gration" is  usually  applied  to  the  movement  of 
population  to  the  United  States  since  the  found- 
uig  of  the  national  government,  as  contrasted 
with  the  "colonization"  of  earlier  periods.  In 
the  thirteen  original  states  the  pioneers  were 
practically  all  Teutonic  and  Celtic, — British,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  German, — with  a  few  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  Swedes.  The  total  population  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1790  was  about  4,000,000  souls,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  immigrati(in  from  that 
date  to  1820,  when  records  first  began  to  be  kept, 
was  about  2^0,000  souls. 

The  total  immigration  since  1830,  by  decades, 
has  been  as  follows: 

189 1  to  1830 143,439 

1831  to  1840 599,195 

1841  to  1850 1,713.951 

1851  to  i860 9,598,914 

1861  to  1870 9,3<4,894 

1871  to  1880 9,812,191 

188  J  to  1890 5,246,613 

189 1  to  1900 3,687,564 

1901  to  190S 3,833,076 

Total — 1821  to  1905 92,948,997 

The  largest  annual  totals  in  recent  years  have 
been  as  follows: 

1889 788,999 

1892 623.084 

190» 648,743 

•903 857.046 

1904 812.870 

190s 1,026.499 

The  only  times  when  immigrants  have  exceeded 
I  per  cent  of  the  population  into  which  they  came 
were  1847-54,  1870,  1873,  1881-83,  ^^d  1903-5. 

The  number  of  emigrants  cannot  be  accurately 
stated  but  probably  averages  between  one  quar- 
ter and  one  third  of  the  arrivals.  In  1905  over 
17  per  cent  of  inmiigrants  arriving  had  been  in 
the  U,  S.  before;  many  go  back  and  forth  a 
number  of  times. 

Immigration  is  due  in  general  to  a  desire  to 
benefit  one's  condition.     This  is  proved  by  the 
invariable  relation  between  the  number  of  im- 
migrants and  industrial  conditions  in 
j|,    ^      this  coimtry.     Other  causes  are  reli- 
gious persecution  and  political  op- 
pression abroad ;  the  solicitation  and 
assistance  of  friends  and  relatives  in  the  U.  S  ; 
the  increased  facilities  and  diminished  cost  of 
travel;  the  efforts  of  foreign  governments,  mu- 
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nicipalities  and  charitable  organizations  to  rid 
themselves  of  the.  burden  of  dependents  and  de- 
linquents; and  last  and  most  important,  the  so- 
licitation of  steamship  agents  both  abroad  and 
in  this  country.  Owing  to  the  last  factor,  much 
of  the  present  immigration  is  not  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  population,  but  one  artificially 
stimulated  by  the  transportation  interests,  which 
make  a  profit  of  $15  to  $20  on  each  immigrant. 
The  tariff  also  operates  as  a  cause  by  making  it 
easier  for  the  workman  to  come  than  the  goods 
which  he  produces. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  recent  im- 
migration, next  to  the  increase  in  its  volume,  is 
the  change  in  its  racial  composition.  There  were 
three  principal  waves  of  migration 
during  the  nineteenth  century:  one 
of  the  Irish,  beginning  in  the  forties 
and  following  the  potato  famine; 
another  of  the  Germans,  caused  by 
the  revolution  of  1848  and  the  subsequent  politi- 
cal upheavals ;  and  the  third,  somewhat  later,  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Up  to  1880  the 
bulk  of  immigration  was  from  Teutonic  stock, 
akin  in  habits  and  institutions  to  the  original 
settlers.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however, 
a  profound  change  has  occurred,  and  the  immi- 
gration of  to-day  is  chiefly  of  Iberic,  Slavic,  Se- 
mitic, and  Asiatic  races. 

This  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  in  1869 
immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  Russia  were  about  one  hundredth  of  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia;  in  1880,  about  one  tenth;  in  1894, 
nearly  equal  to  it;  in  1902,  three  and  one  half 
times  as  great.  If  we  compare  the  total  immi- 
gration of  certain  nationalities  for  the  period 
1821  to  1902  with  that  for  the  year  1903,  we  find 
the  following  result: 


Country 


Austria-Hungary 

England.  Wales 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway,  Sweden 

Russia.  Poland 

British  North  America. 


1831  to  1909 


Number 


1.316.914 
2,739.937 
5,098,005 
3,944.969 
1.358.S97 
1.334,931 
1,106,363 
1,050,682 


Per 
cent 


6.5 

13.4 

94.9 

19-3 

6.7 

6.6 

5-4 

5.1 


Number 


306,011 
26,219 
40,086 
35.300 

230,622 
70,489 

136.093 


Per 

cent 


24.0 
3-0 
4.7 
4.1 

96.9 
8.3 

IS. 9 


In  1905,  of  the  total  immigration,  58.3  per  cent 
was  Slavic  and  Iberic,  and  34.6  per  cent  was 
Teutonic  and  Celtic.  The  immigration  from  Asia 
was  23,935,  or  2.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  including 
1,971  Chinese. 

The  largest  elements  in  recent  immigration 
have  been  as  follows: 


1904 

1905 

Southern  Italian 

»59.3«? 

106.936 
67.757 
74.790 
61,099 

185.44s 
199,910 
109,43J 
89,360 
69,384 

Hebrew 

Polish 

German 

Scandinavian 

The  economic  gain  from  immigration  is,  of 
course,  immense,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
it  a  money  value.  The  amount  of  money  brought 
by  immig^nts  in  1905  was  over  $35,000,000,  or 
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about  $35  per  capita.  Much  of  this  sum,  as  well 
as  the  passage  money  of  probably  one  half  of  the 
immigrants,  was  wholly  or  partially  furnished  by 
friend  or  relatives  in  the  United  States.  The 
more  intelligent  races,  as  a  rule,  bring  the  most 
money.  It  is  probable  that  the  savinp^  and  re- 
mittances sent  home  annually  by  immigrants  al- 
ready here  amount  to  from  two  to  three  times  the 
amount  brought  in  each  year. 

Of  the  total  immigrration,  oflly  about  15  per 
cent  are  skilled  or  professional  persons.  About 
80  per  cent  are  entirely  unskilled,  and  without, 
knowledge  of  any  trade  or  means  of  livelihood. 
The  countries  of  northwestern  Europe  furnish 
the  largest  proportions  of  skilled  immigrants. 

The  total  illiteracy  of  immigrants  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  in  1905,  was  26.2  per  cent.  The  fe- 
males are,  in  ^feneral,  more  illiterate  than  the 
males.  The  illiteracy  of  the  races  contributing 
more  than  2,000  immigrants  was  for  the  same 
year  as  follows: 

Northern  and  Wbstsrn  Europe 
(Chiefly  Teutonic  and  Celtic) 

Scandinavian 0.6 

Scotch 0.7 

English 1.3 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 1.7 

Finnish 1.8 

French a .  7 

Irish 3.8 

German 4.1 

Dutch  and  Flemish 5.3 

Italian  (North) 14.0 

Averace 3.7 

SOVTHBRN   AND   EASTERN   EuROPB 

(Chiefly  Slavic  and  Celtic) 

Spanish le.  i 

Magyar 11.6 

Greek 19.4 

Slovak as  .0 

Rumanian aS .  8 

Russian 30.8 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 38. a 

Dalmatian,  Bosnianand  Hersegovinian 38.4 

Bulgarian,  Servian  and  Montenegrin 38 .  o 

V^A. |o .  6 

Italian  (South) 56.4 

Lithuanian 56.9 

Ruthenian 6a. 6 

Portuguese 66 . 7 

Average 4a.  a 

Other  Races 

Chinese 5.0 

Cuban 7.7 

African  (black) 15.8 

Hebrew , a3.3 

Japanese 39., 

Bynan sj.S 

In  1900,  of  the  10,356,644  foreign  bom  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  North  Atlantic  division  contained  22.6 
per  cent;  the  North  Central,  15.8  per  cent;  the 
Western,  20.7  per  cent;  leaving  only  4.6  per  cent 
for  the  South  (Central  and  South  Atlantic  aivisions 
combined.     This  shows  the  tendency  of  immi- 

? rants  to  settle  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
ndeed,  of  the  total  immigration  of  1905,  65.3  per 
cent  were  destined  to  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsvlvania,  and  only  8.7  per  cent  to 
the  Southern  and  Western  States.  Within  these 
states  the  recent  immigrants,  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  ones,  tend,  almost  entirely,  to  live  in  the 
large  cities.  Thus,  in  1900,  the  foreign  bom  who 
were  one  eighth  of  the  total  population  furnished 
one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  cities.  South- 
western Europe  tumishes  three  times  as  many 
inhabitants  as  northwestern  Europe  to  the  slums 
of   Baltimore,  nineteen  times  as  many  to  the 


slums  of  New  York,  twenty  times  as  many  to  the 
slums  of  Chicago,  and  seventy-one  times  as  many 
to  the  slums  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1899  the  total  immigration  was  divided  as 
to  religious  belief  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics, 
52.1  per  cent;  Protestants,  18.5  per  cent;  Jews, 
10.4  per  cent;  Greek  Catholics,  4.0  per  cent; 
Brabmans  and  Buddhists,  0.9  per  cent;  miacd- 
laneous,  13.9  per  cent. 

The  good  eSects  of  immigratisnin  building  up 
the  country  and  developing  its  inSHgtries  are  so 
obvious  as  not  to  need  discussion.    ^^ 

The  bad  effects  of  immigration  are  due  both 
to  those  whom  it  introduces  and  to  those  whom 
it  prevents  being  introduced.  Considering  the 
second  effect  first,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  recent  large 
immigration  of  unskilled  and  illiter- 
«g.M«t»  ^^  races  has  turned  the  more  skilled 
and  intelligent  of  all  races  to  the 
other  countries.  But  more  important 
still  is  the  lowering  of  the  birth-rate  of  those 
already  here  and  ultimately  of  the  immigrants 
themselves,  and  in  raising  the  birth-rate  m  the 
countries  from  which  the  immigrants  come,  thus 
keeping  the  source  of  the  flow  undiminished. 
The  number  of  white  children  in  the  U.  S.  five 
years  of  age  to  1,000  white  females  fifteen  to 
forty-nine  years  of  age  has  fallen  steadily  from 
781  in  1830  to  465  in  1900;  although  in  the  South, 
which  has  received  practically  no  immigrants, 
the  birth-rate  has  been  nearly  constant.  Under 
a  system  of  unselected  immigration,  all  the  ben- 
efits which  might  accrue  from  a  careful  selection 
of  the  best  specimens  of  European  races  and  their 
interbreeding  to  produce  a  still  finer  race  here  will 
be  lost. 

Immigration  has  stimulated  the  development 
of  the  factory  and  industrial  system,  and  this  has, 
in  turn,  produced  an  economic  and  social  strati- 
fication. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it 
tends  to  retard,  at  least  in  certain  lines  of  work, 
the  operation  of  the  general  tendency  toward 
rising  wages.  It  is  true  that  the  volume  of  im- 
migration is  sensitive  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  the  fact  that  many  recent  arrivals 
have  a  low  standard  of  living  tends  to  nullify  the 
working  of  this  law.  This  low  standard  and  the 
accompa^ing  ignorance  are  responsibl  e  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sweat-shop  and  padrone  systems 
of  laborT  as  well  as  much  unemployment  at  cer- 
tain pfiriods. 

ImiAigration  tends  to  retard  the  elimination  of 
illiteracy  in  this  country.  In  1900  the  average 
was  4.0  per  cent  for  native  whites,  as  compared 
with  12.9  per  cent  for  forei^  whites.  The  fact 
that  the  illiteracy'  of  the  children  of  immig^rants 
was  only  1.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  5.7  for 
the  children  01  natives,  is  due  to  the  settlement  of ' 
the  former  in  states  where  education  is  well  de- 
veloped and  compulsory. 

In  regard  to  criminal  tendency,  we 

nHmfa»i     fi"<^  that,  comparing  male  prisoners 

Tandansr  ^^^  .*^*  male  population  of  voting 
age,  in  1890,  the  numbers  per  mil- 
lion were  as  follows: 

Native  white,  native  parents 9,98a 

Native  white,  foreign  parents 6.749 

Native  white — total 3, 14s 

Foreign  white 3,970 

In  other  words,  the  foreign  whites  were  nearly 
one  and  one  half  times  as  criminal  aa  the  natives 
of  native  parentage;  and  the  natives  of  foreign 
parentage  were  over  three  time's  a-;  criminal. 

Comparing  male  juvenile  "offenders  with  the 
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male  population  of  school  age,  for  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  we  find  the  figures  to  be,  per 
million,  as  follows: 

Native  white,  natiire  ftnata Sjs 

Native  white,  farejgn  parents a.740 

Foceicn  white a.asi 

This  means  that  the  children  of  immigrants  are 
nearly  one  quarter  more  criminal  than  the  immi- 
grants themselves,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
criminal  as  the  children  of  natives. 

Immigrants  are  also  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease of  various  diseases  such  as  trachoma,  tu- 
berculosis, and  smaU]x>x,  and  their  ignorance  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  sanitation. 
The  last  epidemic  oi  yellow  fever  in 

New  Orleans  was  largely  due  to  this 

T,2^«w  cause.  The  foreign-bom  population 
^  in  1890  also  furnished  two  and  one 
third  times  its  normal  proportion  of 
insane  persons ;  and  the  males  of  foreign  birth  and 
parentage  furnished  three  times  as  many  paupers 
per  million  of  voting  population  21s  those  of  native 
birth  and  parentage.  The  proportion  of  paupers 
who  are  foreign  bom  has  increased  steadily  smce 
1850.  * 

In  1904  there  were  44,985  alien  inmates  of 
penal,  reformatory  and  charitable  institutions  in 
the  U.  S.,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  were  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illi- 
nois. An  alien  population,  1.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  furnished  1 1  per  cent  of  all  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions. 

The  U.  S.  took  the  control  of  immigration 

from  the  states  in  t88a.     The  princi- 

•t.m„M^tUn,  P^  \B,wa  at  present  in  force  are  the 

irri-T-vT"  ^^  ^  March  3,  1903,  the  Contract 

Labor  acts  of  Feb.  36,  1885,  and  Feb. 

35,  1887,  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion  acts. 

The  Act  of  1903  provides  for  a  head-tax  of  $3 
on  every  alien  not>  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Newfoundland,  or  Mexico.  It  excludes 
from  admission  to  the  U.  S.  the  following:  (i) 
idiots;  (3)  insane  persons;  (3)  epileptics;  (4)  per- 
sons who  have  been  insane  within  five  years  pre- 
vious  to  arrival ;  (5)  persons  who  have  tiad  two  or 
^^  "  iof  insanity  at  any  time  previous;  (6) 
p  persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
professional  beggars;  (9)  persons 
atiHMliPnnth  a  loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous 
contagious  disease;  (10)  persons  who  have  beea 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misde- 
meanor involving  moral  turpitude,  not  including 
those  convicted  of  purely  political  ofienses;  (11) 
pol^gamists;  (13)  anarchists,  or  persons  who 
believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or 
violence  of  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  or  of  all 
government  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassin- 
ation of  public  officials;  (13)  prostitutes;  (14)  per- 
sons who  proctire  or  attempt  to  bring  in  prosti- 
tutes or  women  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution ; 
(15)  those  who  have  been  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  application  for  admission  to  the  U.  S., 
deported  as  being  under  ofiers,  solicitations,  prom- 
ises or  i^reements  to  perform  labor  or  service  of 
some  kmd  therein;  (16)  any  person  whose  ticket 
or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another, 
or  who  IS  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is 
affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  such 
person  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing 
excluded  classes ;  but  any  person  in  the  U.  S.  may 
send  for  a  relative  or  friend  without  thereby  put- 
tim' the  burden  of  this  proof  upon  the  immigfrant. 
.  ^le  Contract  Labor  laws  exclude  all  alien  la- 


borers, mechanics  or  artizans  who  are  under  con- 
tract, express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the 
U.  S.  Tney  do  not  apply  to  skilled  laborers,  if 
others  of  like  kind  tmemploj^ed  cannot  be  found 
in  this  ootmtry,  to  professional  actors,  artists, 
lecturers,  singers,  ministers  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination, professors  for  colleges  or  seminaries, 
persons  belong^g  to  any  recognized  learned  pro- 
fession, or  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal 
or  domestic  servants. 

Under  the  Chinese  Exclusion  acts  all  Chinese 
are  now  excluded  except:  (i)  officials;  (3)  teach- 
ers; (3)  students;  (4)  merch^ts;  (5)  travelers  for 
curiosity  or  pleasure  (these  five  classes  of  per- 
sons must  have  certificates  of  identification  from 
the  Chinese  Government  or  the  government  of 
which  they  are  subjects) ;  (6)  Chinese  merchants 
domiciled  here  who  have  temporarily  departed 
(these  must  have  certificates  required  by  the  Act 
of  Nov.  3,  1893);  (7)  minor  children  of  domiciled 
merchants;  (SX  wives  of  officials;  (9)  persona! 
servants  of  officials;  (10)  Chinese  laborers  reg- 
istered under  the  "Geary"  Act  of  May  5.  1893. 

The  Act  of  1903  provides  that  persons  becom- 
ing a  public  charge  within  two  years  after  landing 
from  causes  arising  prior  thereto  shall  be  de- 
ported, and  that  persons  entering  in  violation  of 
law  may  be  depd^d  within  thnee  years  to  the 
country  whence  ^ey  came.  In  1905  there  were 
11,480  debarred  j£nd  845  returned.  In  general 
the  percentage  oL  debarred  and  returned,  to  the 
total  immigration,  varies  from  0.4  to  1.4. 

It  has  b^n  proposed  to  strengthen  the  present 
laws  by  increasing  the  head-tax,  defining  more 
accurately  the  term  '.'liable  to  become  a  public 
charge,"  and  by  excluding  those  who  cannot  read 
in  any  language.  The  last  provision  passed 
Congress  in  1897,  but  was  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland.  Prkscott  P.  Hall. 

Of  the  whole  number  cC  inunigrants  in  the  fiscal  year  endins 

iune  30,  1906,  880.036  cams  through  the  customs  districts 
Few  York,  54,064  through  Baltimore,  tj.ng  through  Boston, 
S3,i86  through  Philaddphia,  4,138  through  San  rtandsco, 
and  77.e8a  through  other  ports;  also  43 ,997  through  Canadian 
ports. 

The  reported  occupations  of  immigrants  arriving  during  the 
fiscal  year  1906  were  as  follows:  Laboren,  316,345;  servants, 
115.984:  farm  laborers,  339,115;  tailors,  36,981:  merchants 
and  dealers,  17.054;  carpenters,  18,185;  shoemakers,  11,639; 
clerks,  11,^45;  mariners,  8,737;  miners,  8,717.  The  number 
of  professicnal  immigrants  (including  1,117  actors,  3,394 
engineers,  1,511  musicians,  and  9,071  teachers)  was  13,766: 
of  sldlled  laborers,  177,139;  miscellaneous  (including  tm- 
skilled),  694,387;  no  occupation  (including  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age),  385,460. 

The  total  number  of  uien  immigrants  refused  admission 
to  the  U.  S.  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  190s  was  13,439, 
of  which  7,069  were  paui>ers  or  persons  likely  to  Decome  public 
charges,  9,973  persons  with  loathsome  or  contagious  diseases, 
9,314  contract  laborers,  139  insane,  09  idiots,  905  convicts, 
,0  prostitutes,  9  persons  who  attempted  to  bring  in  prostitutes, 
I  returned  in  one  year  after  landing,  615  returned  within 
three  years  because  here  in  violation  of  law. 

More  than  one  quarter  of  recent  immigration  is  Italian, 
nearly  one  quarter  Hungarian:  more  than  one  half  are  Italian, 
Hun^rian  or  Russian  (largely  Hebrew),  Their  pcTceataga 
of  illiteracy  is  respectively,  43,  94  and  95  per  cent. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment in  New  York,  says: 

The  £sthen  and  mothers  of  the  American  children  can  be 
chosen,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  decide  upon  what 
merits.  .  .  .  No  nation  has  ever  had  a  social  responsibility  of 
greater  magnitude.  The  future  of  American  society,  indus- 
try, religious  faith,  political  institutions,  may  be  decided  in  a 
way  quite  marvelous  by  the  governing  powers  of  this  country. 
The  worst  aspect  of  the  whcue  matter  is  that  the  seliish  forces 
interested  in  promoting  immigration  in  every  conceivable 
way  are  dedding  all  these  questions  for  us.  The  ones  who 
come  and  the  numbers  who  come  depend  largely  upon  the 
steamship  companies.  Whether  we  have  more  Hungarians 
than  Italians  or  Syrians  than  Greeks,  or  Scandinavians  than 
Savs,  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  their  ports,  their 
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passage  rates  and  their  success  in  adveitisins  and  soliciting. 
.  ,  .  fbelieve  that  this  country  may  be  ruined  by  leaving  the 
volume  and  quality  of  immigration  almost  entirely  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  steamship  companies.  .  .  .  The  slall  of  their 
agents  decides  whether  we  snail  have  one  race  or  another 
come  in  great  masses  to  our  shores.  ...  If  we  let  the  steam- 
ship companies  and  the  railroads,  wanting  cheap  labor,  alone, 
we  shall  not  decide  what  immigrants  will  be  better  for  coming, 
and  what  ones  the  country  needs.  They  will  decide  it  for 
us.  .  .  .  Our  governing  bodies  ...  in  the  past  .  .  .  have 
failed  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  people,  either  immigrants 
or  Americans.  The  decision  has  been  made  as  a  result  o( 
pressure  brought  to  bear  uixin  public  officials  by  private  and 
selfish  interests.  Our  national  characteristics  may  be  changed; 
our  love  of  freedom,  our  religion,  our  inventive  faculties,  our 
standard  of  life.  All  of  the  things,  in  fact,  for  which  America 
has  been  more  or  less  distinctive  among  the  nations  may  be 
entirely  altered.  Our  race  may  be  supplanted  by  another, 
by  an  Asiatic  one,  for  instance,  and  not  becatise  it  is  better  so, 
nor  because  it  is  for  the  world's  good.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  is 
in  order  that  individuals  interested  in  steamships  may  be 
benefited,  and  in  order  that  employers  may  have  chMper 
labor.  These  selfish  forces  may  De  disguised,  but  they  are 
there. 

Mr.  Ernest  Crosby  in  the  Arena  writes: 

Immigrant  children  learn  quickly  in  our  schools,  and  most 
of  them,  especially  the  }ew8  from  eastern  Europe,  and  the 
Italians,  take  high  positions,  holding  their  own^  as  a  rule,  with 
our  native-born  children.  Where  we  fall  short  too  often 
is  in  physique.  More  of  us  are  hollow-chested,  sloping- 
shouldered,  and  nervous  than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
Euroiiean,  and  especially  with  the  peasant.  Prom  the  purely 
scientific  standpoint  of  breeding,  we  have  every  interest  to 
admit  the  sturdy  farm  hand,  just  as  we  import  the  Percheron 
horse  or  the  Southdown  sheep.  Whether  the  man  can  read 
and  write  or  understand  the  Constitution  is  a  matter  of  trifling 
importance  in  comparison.  His  children  will  learn  all  that 
quickly  enough.  But  he  will  not  know  how  to  vote,  we  are 
told.  When  you  consider  the  fact,  however,  that  nearly  one 
half  of  our  educated  Americans  vote  diametrically  against  the 
other  half,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  addition  of  a  few  unedu- 
cated voters  can  do  much  harm.  Whichever  way  the  ballot 
of  the  immigrant  is  cast,  he  will  have  about  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  him,  and  they  should  bear  the  responsibility 
for  tne  result,  not  he.  Examinations  in  the  three  "R's"  let 
in  the  anemic  crook  and  sharper  and  "  shyster  lawyer,"  the 
gambler  and  the  pawnbroker,  and  all  that  precious  parasitic 
fraternity  which  fives  by  its  wits  and  gravitates  to  the  cities, 
shutting  out  the  independent,  self-supporting,  brawny  son  of 
the  soil  whom  most  we  need.  I  cannot  in  justice  overlook 
our  faults  nor  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  good  points  of  other 
races  supply  our  deficiencies,  and  I  have  already  hinted  at 
some  of  them.  In  the  great  century  of  mu^c,  none  of  our 
blood  produced  a  work  of  even  the  third  class.  We  have 
never  had  a  painter  who  could  rank  among  the  first  score 
or  two  of  great  artists.  We  must  go  to  Germany  for  our 
highest  philosophy  and  to  France  for  the  most  finished 
elegance  of  thought  and  manners.  We  know  little  of  the  joy 
of  living.  We  take  our  holidays  sadly,  and  laugh  with  mental 
reservations.  The  Euro|}eans  come  to  us  with  a  new  capacity 
for  mirth,  a  genius  for  joviality  and  sociability.  Are  these 
ingredients  to  be  despised  ?  For  a  few  years  he  may  navigate 
our  streets  with  his  nand-organ  or  his  plaster-casts  and  fre- 
quent his  genial  caii,  but  before  long  he  must  fit  himself  to 
oar  Procrustean  bed,  and  at  last  we  nnd  him  at  work  in  the 
regulation  store  or  at  rest  before  the  rigid  bar  or  at  the 
taciturn  dairy-lunclTcounter.  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should 
compass  sea  and  land  in  this  way  to  make  a  proselyte? 
Should  we  reduce  the  whole  world  to  one  dead  level  7  And 
not  content  with  stifling  the  originality  of  the  immigrant,  we 
must  needs  carry  our  missionary  zeal  for  uniformity  to  foreign 
lands  in  the  hope  of  destroying  all  individuality.  In  Anglo- 
Saxonizing  India  and  Japan  we  are  crushing  out  the  most 
wonderful  of  arts  beyond  a  possibility  of  resurrection.  We 
are  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  day.  We  are  the  Tartars 
and  the  Turks.  And  the  countries  which  we  overrun  have 
each  its  own  priceless  heritage  of  art  and  legend  which  we 
ruthlessly  stamp  under  foot. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Lists  of  Books  (with  references  to  periodicals) 
on  Immipation,  Library  of  Congress  ^1904);  S^ct  List 
of  Rtferences  on  Chinese  Immipation,  Library  of  Congress 
(1904):  Prescott  F.  Hall,  Immipation,  New  York,  igo6; 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Emigration  and  Immifration,  New 
York,  1892:  Francis  A.  Walker,  Discissions  <n  Economics 
and  Statistics,  vtA.  ii.,  pp.  >9-45,  417-451,  New  York,  189a: 
Robert  Hunter,  Povtrty,  New  York,  1904;  Rtpori  of  flu 
Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  1-180;  vol.  xix.,  pp. 
0^7-1030,  1803;  Annual  Reports  of  As  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immifration  (to  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
U.  S.  Immigration  Bureau.  Washington,  D.  C);  Report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  57th  Congress,  ad 
Session,  No.  63  (igoi);  Repo'1  of  Immigrant  Inspector  Mar- 
CMS  Brann,  House  Documents  S9th  Congren,  1st  Session. 
No.  384  (1906):  John  R.  Commons,  Racial  Composition  of 
MS  American  People,  in  Chatauqnan,  vol.  xxxviil.,  pp.  1 18- 
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115-124,  217-227, 

of  the  Immitration 

10  z  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 

OaaCRATIOH  RSSTRICnOlff  LBAGUB:  Or- 

nized  1902  for  the  ptupc^es  stated  in  its  name. 
XLS  been  active  in  agitating  for  legislation,  and 
in  the  publication  of  literature  and  statistics  upon 
the  subject.  (See  Immigration.)  Secretary, 
Prescott  P.  Hall,  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

mCOMB  TAX;  The  income  tax  is  a  direct  levy 
b^  a  government  upon  the  income  of  individual 
citizens,  whether  tnat  income  is  received  from 
labor,  industry,  investments,  real  estate,  or  any 
other  source.  It  is  generally  computed  per  an- 
num, but  sometimes  every  three  or  four  years. 

Some  technical  terms  and  phrases  pertaming  to 
the  subject  need  to  be  explained.  Exemption 
from  taxation  means  that  small  incomes  are  free, 

the  State  holding  that  the  amount' of 

Tmu       uioome  required  for  the  maintenance 

and  Tormi  "'  independence  and  of  the  standard 

^^  of  living  should  not  be  taxed,  since  it 

would  not  only  have  to  return  in  the 
form  of  charity  what  it  took  in<  that  of  taxes, 
but  would,  moreover,  undermine  the  morale  of 
its  citizens  by  depriving  them  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  excess  only  is,  oonseouentlv,  to  be 
taxed.  Stoppage  at  source  has  to  ao  with  collec- 
tion of  the  tax.  It  indicates  that  the  tax  is 
subtracted  from  the  salary,  interest  on  bonds, 
dividends  on  stock,  etc.,  owned  by  the  payer.  The 
mijrmaster  of  the  navy  and  army,  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  treastirers  of  corporations  in 
England  always  withhold  the  amoimt  of  the  tax 
from  the  amount  due  the  payee.  Uniform  or 
proportional  taxation  means  that  all  incomes  are 
subject  to  the  same  rate,  e.g.,  i  per  cent,  or  3  per 
cent.  A  tax  is  called  grcuiuated  or  prop^essive 
when  the  rate  of  taxation  increases  with  the 
amount  of  income,  e.  g.,  2  per  cent  on  $1,000  and 
3  per  cent  on  $4,000.  Degrestive  means  that  a 
certain  amount  of  taxable  income  is  exempt,  e.  g., 
in  England  a  man  with  an  income  of  &400  has 
^£150  &ee  and  is  taxed  only  on  £35°-  ^^  term 
regressive  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  i 
tion  increases  as  income  decreases, 
was  appUed  in  France  before  the 
Taxation  may,  finally,  differentiale  between  va- 
rious forms  of  income  and  tax  them  unequally; 
e.  g.,  income  from  farm  land  is  taxed  at  a  lower 
rate  in  England  than  that  from  real  estate  in  the 
cities.  The  differentiation  may  extend  to  income 
from  labor,  property,  permanent  and  temporary 
incomes,  investments  m  public  and  private  se- 
curities. 

History 

Nearly  all  European  countries  impose  an  in- 
come tax  as  a  means  of  revenue.     England  was 
the  first  country  to  levy  this  tax.     Much  money 
was  needed  during  the  Napoleontc 
.g^^i^^ji     wars.     Pitt  presented  his  bill  for  the 
^^  income  tax  in  September,   1798;  it 

provided  that  incomes  of  j£6o  and 
under  should  be  exempt,  while  those  over  this 
amount  were  subject  to  a  progressive  tax  at  the 
rate  of  i  per  cent  to  10  per  cent.  It  was  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  "assessed  taxes,"  and  lasted  until 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803.  In  1803  Addington 
presented  a  bill  which  contained  many  changes, 
and  was  made  the  basis  of  the  one  passed  in  184a, 
altho  it  was  abolished  in  1 8 1 6,  since  the  people  had 
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oonsidex«d  h  a  war  measure  and  clamored  for  its 
repeal.  Popular  resentment  made  the  passing 
of  any  income-tax  bill  impossible  for  twenty-five 
years.  In  1843  the  Com  Laws  aroused  the  peo- 
ple with  the  tax  on  food.  They  had  to  be  re- 
pealed, bat  the  revenue  lost  by  that  act  had  to  be 
made  up  in  some  other  way.  Robert  Peel  in- 
trodncea  a  bill  on  the  income  tax,  and  defended 
it  in  a  speech  lasting  three  hours  and  a  half.  It 
■was  carried  amid  tremendous  applause  by  a  vote 
of  35s  against  149.  The  tax  was  extended  by 
Peel  in  1845  and  later,  in  1853,  bv  Lord  Russell 
under  the  name ' '  Income  Tax  Act, '  and  remained 
practic^y  unchanged  until  1880.  In  that  year 
tlie  "Taxes  Management  Act"  was  passed. 
Gladstonecalled.it  "a  code  or  system  of  taxation," 
since  it  was  not  so  much  an  income  tax  but  rather 
a  system  of  raising  revenues.  It  provides  for  the 
classification  of  aU  taxable  income  under  five  di- 
-visions  or  schedules,  called  by  letters  from  A  to  E. 
Schedule  A.  Income  from  land  and  houses. — B. 
Income  of  farmers.— C.  Income  from  interest 
and  dividends. — D.  Income  from  commercial,  in- 
<lustrial,  and  professional  men,  and  corporations. 
— E.  Income  from  salaries  and  pensions.  Rail- 
roads, mines,  canals  were  originallv  in  division  A , 
but  have  since  been  placed  under  t).  The  stand- 
ard of  taxation  is  eightpence  to  the  pound,  and 
all  differentiations  are  made  in  regard  to  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  number  of  changes 
and  exceptions.  In  1843  incomes  below  £150 
were  exempt;  in  1854  those  below 
;£ioo,  the  war  in  the  Crimea  calling 
for  a  larger  revenue;  in  1873  the  de- 
f^ressive  feature  was  introduced,  since 
mcomes  from  £100  to  £15°  had  ;£_8o 
exempt;  in  1877  this  feature  was  in- 
creased so  that  incomes  from  ;£i5o  to  ;£4oo  had 
£i  ao  exempt.  A  declaration  is  to  be  made  every 
three  to  five  years  under  schedule  A  ;  that  is,  the 
amotmt  of  rent  is  to  be  declared,  since  that  is  con- 
sidered the  income.  In  division  D  the  declaration 
is  based  on  the  three  prior  years .  Under  schedules 
C  and  E  no  declaration  is  necessary,  since  stop- 
page at  source  takes  place.  Under  schedule  B — 
income  of  farmers — the  rent  is  regarded  as  the  in- 
come, and  that  was  taxed  at  four  pence  per  pound 
in  England,  and  three  pence  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land; since  1894  all  farmers  of  Great  Britain  pay 
three  pence  per  pound.  In  1887  the  law  was 
amended  so  tnat  land  which  brings  in  no  rent  is 
free  from  taxes.  A  change  favorable  to  certain 
classes  was  made  in  1890  to  the  effect  that  if  any 
taxpayer  suffered  loss  in  commerce,  industry,  etc., 
he  was  to  report  the  damage  within  six  months,  and 
have  a  corresponding  amount  of  taxes  returned. 
In  X804  the  amount  of  income  that  is  exempt  was 
raise»a  to  ;£i6o,  and  incomes  of  ;£4oo  have  ^160 
free  instead  of  ;£i3o,  those  of  from  ;C4oo  to  ;£5oo 
have  ;£ioo.  In  1 898  the  ' '  Abatements  of  Income 
Tax"  made  some  new  provisions;  incomes  from 
X400  to  £500  were  to  have  exempt  £150;  from 
jCsoo  to£6oo only  £i3o;  from  £600  to  £700  only 
£70.  When  a  large  amotmt  of  money  was  needed 
daring  the  Boer  War,  the  standard  of  taxation  was 
raised  from  eight  pence  per  pound  to  ten  pence, 
later  twelve  pence,  eventually  fourteen  pence; 
ibat  is,_  after  i9>o\     It  has  since  been  reduced. 

The  increase  >Q  ve  property  which  came  tmder 
the  income  tax  Vvn  1880  to  1900  was  in  round 
nnmben:  Englan|^K485, 700,000  to £678,700,000, 
ft;  Scotland,  £55,100,000  to 
o  49  per  cent;  Ireland  ex- 
frwn  £36,100,000  to  £33,- 


eqoal  to  40  per 
£7^,800,000, 
perienoed  a 


400,000,  eqtial  to  8  per  cent.  Even  this  decrease 
in  the  latter  country  is  an  increase  per  head,  since 
the  population  of  Ireland  declined  from  5,203,000 
to  4,466,000  during  this  period.  The  increase  in 
property  per  head  of  the  population  was :  England, 
£18.5  to  £31, 13  per  cent;  Scotland, £14.8 to  £17, 
i4percent;Ireland,£6.9to£7.s,  9percent.  The 
increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  was  from  2.08  per 
cent  to  3.33  per  cent;  it  rose  rapidly  to  5.83  per 
cent  in  1903  after  the  Boer  War.  The  net  reve- 
nue from  the  tax  rose  from  £9,333,320  in  1880  to 
£18,828,953  in  1900,  and  to  £35,980,000  in  1903, 
altho  in  the  latter  year  incomes  under  £300  were 
exempt.  The  number  of  people  who  had  over 
£150  income  and  paid  taxes  increased  from 
i,io7,ooo  to  1,723,000  during  the  twenty  years; 
that  is,  there  was  an  increase  of  people  paying  the 
tax  from  333  in  1880  to  435  in  1900  per  10,000  of 
the  population. 

This  fairly  full  accotint  of  the  income  tax  in 
England  is  given  because  that  country  has  had 
the  longest  experience  with  it,  has  changed  the  law 
constantly  to  make  it  more  equitable  to  new  con- 
ditions, has  raised  a  lar^  revenue  by  it,  and  gives 
us,  consequently,  a  typical  case  of  the  working  of 
this  tax.     The  results  are:  First,  the  tax  has  in- 
creased in  popularity;  second,  it  has  proved  that 
tne   wealth   of    the    middle   classes 
increases  absolutely  and  relatively 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  rich; 
third,  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  classes  is  becoming  smaller;  fourth,  that  in 
times  of  financial  or  industrial  depression  the 
larve  incomes  suffer  proportionately  more  and  are 
reduced  more  rapidly  in  number  than  the  smaller. 
All  of  the  different  states  of  Germany  have  an 
income  tax.     Prussia  introduced  this  tax  in  18 1 1 , 
and  levies,  at  present,  on  all  incomes  above  900 
marks.     The  tax  is  progressive,  be- 
fM„        ginning  with  0.6  per  cent  and  rising  to 
n_-»-i_     4  per  cent.     Austria  passed  an  in- 
come-tax law  in  1 8 1 3 ,  and  has  at  pres- 
ent a  progressive  tax  beg^inning  with 
0.6  per  cent  on  incomes  of  600  florins  and  rising  to 
0.5  per  cent  on  the  highest.     Hungary  does  the 
same.     Since  1864  Italy  taxes  all  incomes  above 
400  lires  at  a  uniform  rate  of  1 3  per  cent. 

The  provisions  of  the  income-tax  laws  of  the 
different  parts  of  Germany  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  Prussia,  except  in  a  few  details. 
Holland  and  New  Zealand  passed  laws  on  the 
income  tax  in  1893,  which  provided  both  for 
{graduation  and  differentiation.  Individuals  and 
corporations  are  taxed,  but  holders  of  securities 
only  through  the  corporations.  A  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  law  of  Holland  is  that  it  levies  only  on 
the  net  income.  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austra- 
lia also  levy  a  tax  on  income. 

France  proposes  an  income-tax  law  (February, 
1907)  which  is  very  severe  on  large  incomes, 
and  punishes  misstatements  by  quintupling  the 
tax  as  well  as  by  making  it  retroactive  for  five 
years.  Exemptions  are  made  in  favor  of  incomes 
under  1,350  francs  in  places  of  3,000  inhabitants, 
and  3,500  fr.  in  Paris;  incomes  in  places  of  more 
inhabitants  than  the  former  and  less  than  the 
latter  are  levied  upon  according  to  a  schedule 
corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  city.  In- 
comes above  those  exempted  pay  a  proportional 
tax  up  to  5,000  fr.  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  on  real 
estate  and  3  per  cent  on  labor;  above  5,000  fr.  the 
tax  is  strongly  progressive,  rising  to  10  per  cent 
on  500,000  fr.  and  over.  The  law  is  very  cornplex 
in  regard  to  the  computation  of  incomes  Uom 
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various  sources,  mode  of  collection,  etc.  Stop- 
page at  source  is  practised  wherever  possible. 
Foreigners  pay  taxes  according  to  the  amount  of 
money  spent. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  once  proposed, 

in  i8i3,  under  Secretary  Dallas,  and  twice  passed 

income-tax  bills.     A  measure  was  enacted  in  1 86i 

as  a  fiscal  expedient  to  raise  revenues 

Vnitad  Btntw  ^°^  ^^^  ^*'''  ^*  provided  that  all  in- 
comes above  $800  should  pay  a  uni- 
form tax  of  3  per  cent;  a  differen- 
tiation was  made  in  favor  of  interest  on  U.  S. 
securities,  on  which  only  1.5  per  cent  was  levied. 
A  discrimination  against  citizens  of  the  U.  S. 
living  abroad  was  made;  they  had  to  pay  5  per 
cent,  except  on  income  derived  from  Federal  se- 
curities. The  duty  was  self-assessed  according 
to  schedules  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  levied 
on  the  total  income,  irrespective  of  the  source. 
A  penalty  of  10  per  cent  was  added  in  case  of 
default  to  report.  In  1863  the  exemption  was 
reduced  from  $800  to  $600,  and  the  rate  was 
made  slightly  progfressive,  incomes  between  $600 
and  $10,000  paying  3  per  cent,  those  above  5 
per  cent.  Collectors  were  instructed  not  to  open 
the  returns  to  inspection ;  a  ruling  which  laid  the 
tax  open  to  various  evasions,  and  was  soon  re- 
versed. The  great  demand  for  money  induced 
Congress  to  pass  a  new  measure  on  June  30, 1864, 
which  was  strongly  progressive.  Incomes  be- 
tween $600  and  $5,000  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  those  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  at  7.5 
per  cent,  those  above  the  latter  sum  at  10  per 
cent.  The  measure  was  rigorous  and  burden- 
some in  many  respects;  and  the  differentiation 
in  favor  of  mcome  from  U.  S.  securities  was 
abolished.  In  1865  two  changes  were  made:  in- 
comes over  $5,000  were  rendered  taxable  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  those  below  this  sum  down  to 
$600  at  5  per  cent.  The  tax  remained  in  force  un- 
til 1872,  several  chants  having  been  made,  chief 
of  which  was  a  successive  raise  of  exempt  incomes 
from  $600  to  $1,000  and  later  to  $2,000.  The 
revenue  collected  under  the  income-tax  measure 
rose  from  $3,741,858  in  1863  to  $73,982,159  in 
1866,  and  gradually  fell  to  $5,063,341  in  1873. 

The  Wilson  Tariff  Act,  passed  Aug.  18,  1894, 
contained  a  provision  for  an  income  tax,  since  a 
deficit  was  feared  owing  to  the  reduction  of  im- 
port duties.  As  the  dreaded  deficit  did  not  ma- 
terialize, and  since  the  apportionment  among  the 
states  was  not  made  according  to  population  and 
representation,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 
declared  this  feature  of  the  act  unconstitutional 
on  May  20, 1895,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  before  it 
became  generally  operative.  This  law  proposed 
to  levy  a  uniform  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all  incomes 
ovec  $4,000. 

MaMachaaetts  has  had  an  income  tax  since 
colonial  times;  incomes  under  $3,000  are  free  as 
well  as  incomes  derived  from  pro]}erty  already 
taxed.  It  is  seldom  levied.  Virginia  taxes  all 
incomes  over  $600  uniformly  at  i  per  cent. 
South  Carolina  has  a  progressive  tax  on  incomes ; 
exemptions  are  made  in  favor  of  salaries  of  State 
and  Federal  officials  and  on  all  incomes  below 
$3,500;  from  this  figure  up  to  $5,000  the  rate  is 
I  per  cent;  $5,000  to  $7,000 — 1.5  per  cent;  $7,000 
to  $10,000 — 3  per  cent;  $10,000  to  $15,000 — 3.5 
per  cent;  over  $15,000—3  per  cent.  &)>me  other 
states  of  the  union  have  had  income-tax  laws  at 
one  time  or  another,  e.  g.,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  but  the  tax  was  seldom  and 
insularly  levied. 
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Adam  Smith  proposed  four  criteria  of  a  tax: 
equity,  certainty,  convenience  of  payment,  econ- 
omy in  collecting.  The  advocates  of  the  in- 
come tax  say  that  it  meets  all  four  of  these  tests; 
the  opponents,  that  it  meets  none  of  them. 

The  tax  is  equitable  because  it  taxes  "  large 
wealth  heavily,  small  wealth  lightly,  least  wealth 
not  at  all,"  according  to  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine 
that  an  equality  of  wealth  must  be 
preserved  among  the  people.  Each 
man  should  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  according  to  his 
ability  and  the  amount  of  protection  received, 
since  great  wealth  needs  and  gets  more  protec- 
tion proportionately,  e.  g.,  buildings,  than  the  in- 
come of  a  day-laborer.  This  tax  is,  moreover, 
certain,  since  the  State  can  always  depend  on  the 
fact  that  its  citizens  have  an  income.  The  tax 
is,  furthermore,  convenient,  because  the  time  of 
payment  is  known  long  before  it  is  due,  and  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  accordingly.  It  is,  final- 
ly, economical,  since,  if  self-assessed,  the  sched- 
ules prepared  enable  each  man  to  ascertain  how 
much  he  has  to  pay,  and  he  can  send  in  the 
amount  at  the  proper  time,  so  that  practically  no 
expenses  need  be  incurred  in  collecting.  Ad- 
ditional advantages:  the  tax  does  not  disturb 
prices,  nor  discourage  the  buildings  of  homes:  but 

Erincipally,  that  it  mterests  all  citizens,  particu- 
irly  the  professional  classes  who  keep  aloof  from 
politics,  in  civic  affairs. 

The  tax  is  not  equitable,  since  in  1869  seven 
states  of  the  union  with  46  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  paid  75  per  cent  of  the  tax.     Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1894  less  than 
Qj^         2  per  cent  of  the  taxable  inhabitants 
■dvaatssM  '"O'*^'^  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
■aTuiwgOT  jjjjjj.g  tjjju^  pj  per  ^ent  of  the  entire 

tax.  Apropos  of  this  fact.  Senator 
Edmunds  exclaimed  with  fine  scorn:  "And  this 
we  call  a  free  government — a  government  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws!"  If  one  man  is 
taxed  more  heavily  than  others,  he  should  have 
a  proportionate  representation,  as  is  done  in 
Prussia.  Grant  the  convenience  of  payment  and 
the  certainty,  altho  that  is  no  more  the  case  with 
the  income  tax  than  with  any  other,  but  how 
about  the  economy?  If  seu-assessed,  many 
people  will  avoid  the  tax.  If  assessed  by  collect- 
ors, people  will  perjure  themselves  rather  than 

ay.     In  either  case,  the  State  will  lose  money. 

n  1869  only  259,388  persons  out  of  37,000,000 
acknowledged  an  income  of  $1,000.  In  1870 
two  maiden  ladies  in  a  New  York  village  paid 
more  income  taxes  than  all  the  men  in  a  large 
city  near  by.  Commentary  not  necessary.  A 
tax  that  makes  perjurers  of  its  citizens  is  cer- 
tainly neither  equitable,  convenient,  certain,  nor 
economical.  The  income  tax  is,  in  fact,  fallacious 
in  its  theory  as  a  mode  of  encoura^g  a  more 
equal  distrioution  of  wealth;  it  is  unjust  and  im- 
politic in  its  discrimination  against  a  small  class; 
it  is  corruptive  and  inquisitorial  in  its  practise;  it 
will  not  interest  any  more  people  in  civic  affairs, 
since  Germany  with  this  tax  has  about  3,000,000 
inactive  voters  whom  only  the  Socialist  specter 
was  able  to  bring  to  the  booth  in  Jan.,  1907. 

What  is  the  truth  ?  Theoretically,  the  income 
tax  is  most  iust  and  equitable,  but  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  apply  in  practise;  especially  in  a  democ- 
racy where  the  doctrine  of  nai-interference  pre- 
vails. The  State  should  nJt  lower  itself  by 
becoming  a  sleuth  or  inquisivr,  nor  degrade  its 
citizens  to  suspected  persons  ^r  the  saJce  of  levy- 
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ing  an  unwelcome  tax.  If  all  citizens  were  honest, 
the  tax  would  certainly  be  as  easy  in  practise  as 
it  is  just  in  theory. 

Kbfbuhcbs:  RtporU  ef  th*  Commissiontrs  ^  Inland  tUvtHur 
(Bm^and);  Dw  Evikomnunbtsttntrnnt  *n  Vtrsckitdtntn 
Lomdffm  by  Otto  lloeller,  190a:  Taxation  in  ilu  Uniltd 


1S99;  Onio^,  New  York,  March  1,  1907. 

Rudolph  M.  Bindbr. 

mDEPERDEirT  LABOR  PARTY,  THE  (ERG- 
USB):  Popularly  called  the  I.  L.  P.;  this  party 
is  the  outnowth  of  the  agitation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  an  independent  political  party  to 
'Voice  the  demands  of  labor.  In  1888  there  was 
established  a  Scotch  Labor  Party.  (See  Scotland.) 
In  Jan.,  1893,  a  conference  of  1 1 5  persons  was  held 
at  Bradford,  Eneland,  and  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  onanized,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
J.  Keir  mirdie.  Tho  not  using  the  term  Socialist 
in  its  name,  it  was  distinctly  socialistic,  its  consti- 
tution, as  amended  in  1894,  declaring  its  object  to 
be  "the  collective  ownership  and  control  of  the 
means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange." 

At  present  its  objects  and  methods  are  thus 
stated: 

Object. — ^An  industrial  gommonwealth  founded 
upon  tiM  socialization  of  land  and  capital. 

Methods. — The  education  of  the  community  in 
the  principles  of  socialism.  The  industrial  and 
political  organization  of  the  workers.  The  inde- 
pendent representation  of  Socialist  principles  on 
all  elective  bodies. 

In  1895  the  party  with  twenty-eight  candidates 
polled  a  total  of  44,331  votes,  tho  no  candidate 
was  retiuned.  In  1900  (the  next  general  election) 
the  party  officially  contested  only  10  seats,  and 
polled  37,309  votes,  on  a  clear  Socialist  and  anti- 
war platform.  Only  one  candidate  was  elected, 
i.  Keir  Hardie,  at  Merthyr,  with  St74S  votes. 
n  1906  the  party  worked  practically  as  a  part 
of  tlie  Labor  Representation  Committee  (<f.  v.) 
(now  the  Labor  Party),  but  nominated  itself 
ten  candidates  and  elected  seven,  while  a  number 
of  the  Labor  members  are  also  members  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party.     (See  Labor  Party.) 

About  65,000  meetings  are  now  held  per  annum 
under  the  atispices  of  branches  of  the  party,  and 
in  many  towns,  in  addition  to  the  indoor  and  out- 
door meetings,  the  branches  maintain  a  literature 
stall  in  the  market  place,  where  propaganda  pub- 
lications are  on  sale.  The  party  published  in 
1906  eighteen  new  pamphlets  and  over  half  a 
million  leaflets. 

The  party  has  also  been  very  active  in  local 
elections,  and  has  now  some  900  members  on 
various  local  bodies.  There  are  at  present  some 
700  branches  with  40,000  members.  It  has  a 
weekly  organ,  The  Labor  Leader,  edited  by  J. 
Bruce  Glasier,  formerly  by  J.  Keir  Hardie.  In 
Feb.,  1906,  Mr.  Hardie  was  chosen  leader  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labor  Party. 

A  recent  manifesto  of  the  party  addrest  to  the 
working  classes  says: 

We  desire  it  to  be  plainly  nndentood  that  the  fault  o(  this 
lies  at  the  door  of  you,  the  worldn^  classes.  Hitherto  you 
have  been  content  to  leave  your  political  thinking  to  be  done 
for  yon  by  party  politicians,  and  your  opinions  to  be  formed 
for  yon  by  their  hirelings  in  the  press.  The  main  reason  for 
the  existence  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  is  to  protect  the 
interest*  of  the  rich,  and  keep  you  divided.  This  they  ac- 
complish by  loeping  you  wnngUng  over  matteis  which  con- 
cern you  bntsUgntly,  if  at  all.  They  appeal  to  your  religious 
pfajndices,  your  racial  animosities,  your  patriotism,  and  your 
pride;  and  while  you  quarrel  among  younelves  they  quietly 
ml  tbeir  own  pocket*  and  empty  yoon. 


The  chairman  of  the  party  is  J.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald,  M.  P.;  the  secretary,  Francis  Johnson. 
Address:  23  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.  C,  Eng. 

mDIA:  Social  reform  in  modem  IndlJEt  dates 
from  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy  (bom  1774 — died 
1833),  who  founded  the  Brahmo-Somai  and  was 
the  most  important  advocate  of  the  aoolition  of 
suttee  or  the  self-immolation  of  Hindu  widows  on 
the  funeral  pyres  of  their  dead  husbands.  The 
next  great  reformer  was  also  a  Bengali,  Iswar 
Chandra  Vidyasagar  (1820-1891),  who  took  up 
the  subject  of  enforced  widowhood  among  the 
Hindus.  As  girls  among  the  higher  castes  were 
married  before  they  attained  puberty 

»    .  it  often  happenedi  that  girls  whose 

iMiMii  marriages  had  not  been  consumma- 
ted had  to  remain  widows,  and  un- 
married all  their  lives,  remarriage  being  strictly 
prohibited.  The  third  great  reformer  was  Kes- 
nab  Chandra  Sen,  the  well-known  leader  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj.  Since  the  davs  of  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen,  social  reform  in  Bengal  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Brahmos  whose  ladies  are 
well  educated  and  do  not  observe  M<riia/(,  or  seclu- 
sion behind  a  screen  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  men. 
The  movement  spread  to  other  parts  of  India.  In 
Bombay,  Karsondas  Kulji,  Madhavdas  Raghoo- 
nathdas,  and  Vishnu  Sastri  took  up  the  question 
of  the  remarriage  of  widows  in  earnest. 

Under  Dr.  Bhandarkar  and  Mr.  Justice  Ranade 
social  reform  attained  wider  scope.  The  ques- 
tion of  reforming  the  marriage  system  was  agita- 
ted and  attention  was  forcibly  (U-awn  to  the  cus- 
tom of  infant  marriages  as  a  source  of  much  evil. 
To  these  two  gentlemen  and  to  the  present  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  National  Social  Conference, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chandravarkar,  it  is  due 
that  the  movement  has  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  national  efficiency. 

In  Madras,  Dewan  Bahadur  Raghoonath  Rao 
and  Rao  Bahadur  K.  Veerasalingam  Pantulu 
have  worked  strenuously  for  the  removal  of  ihe 
restrictions  upon  widow  marriage  and  for  social 
reform  generally.  In  the  Punjab,  the  great 
movement  associated  with  the  name  of  Dayanand 
Saraswati  has  greatly  helped  the  cause  of  social 
progress.  Rao  Bahadur  Waman  Rao  Kolhatkar 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  Prof.  K.  D.  Karve  in 
Poona,  Mr.  B.  N.  Bhajekar  in  Bombay,  Rao 
Bahadur  Lai  Shanker  Umiashanker  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ramanbhai  Midiipatram  Nilkant  in  Ahmed- 
abad,  and  Bala  Bakthwar  Singh  in  Shajahanpur 
deserve  mention  for  their  active  labors  in  the 
cause.  • 

The  chief  gathering  of  the  social-reform  move- 
ment is  the  National  Social  Conference  which 
meets  every  year  in  the  same  place  as  the  National 
Congress.  It  is  a  federation  of  Social  Reform  As- 
sociations scattered  all  over  the  country,  the 
principal  of  these  being  those  of  Bombay,  Ahmed- 
abad,  Poona,  Madras,  Rajahmundry,  Guntur, 
Bangalore,  M3rsore,  Allahabad,  Shajahanpur,  La- 
hore, and  Calcutta.  There  are  numerous  smaller 
associations  in  the  districts.  The  Social  Con- 
ference offers  a  common  platform  for  all  reform- 
ers  irrespective  of  caste  or  creed. 

-. The  reforms  on  the  program  of  the 

'f^ff.    Conference  and  the  affiliated  asso- 

AATOtMM   ciations  relate  to  the  education  of 

women  and  the  elevation  of  their 

position  by  improvements  in  marriage  and  other 

social  institutions  *,  the  removal  of  useless  restraints 
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on  individual  freedom  such  as  the  prohibition  of 
sea  voyages  and  intermarriages  among  the  higher 
castes;  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  by  removing  the  disabilities  of 
caste.  Social  purity  and  efficiency  are  the  aims 
of  all  these  reforms. 

The  annual  National  Social  Conference  was 
instituted  twenty  years  ago  and  is  annually  in- 
creasing in  power,  tho  its  followers  are  relatively 
few  ana  are  all  among  the  educated. 

The  most  striking  advance  witnessed  in  the  last 
two  conferences  was  the  inauguration  of  women's 
meetings  in  connection  with  these.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  a  very  significant 
thing,  that  Hindu  women  themselves  are  willing 
and  able  to  conduct  public  meetings  and  present 
strong  papers  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
their  own  social  disabilities.  The  battle  is  half  won 
when  the  women  themselves  come  to  urge  their 
own  cause ;  for  the  women  of  India  are  generally 
the  most  conservative  members  of  the  community 
and  only  ask  to  be  left  alone  in  their  bondage. 

Another  fact  connected  with  social  reform  in 
India  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  60,000,- 
000  Mohammedans  from  the  movement.  This 
is  chiefly  because  the  problems  thus  far  ap- 
proached and  urged  are  Hindu  problems,  arising 
within  and  by  the  Hindu  faith  only. 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  in  Bombay,  The 
Indian  Messenger,  in  Calcutta,  The  Arya,  in 
Lahore,  The  Votce  of  Truth  and  The  Carlyiean,  in 
Rajahmundry,  are  the  leading  English  news- 
papers devoted  to  the  subject  of  social  reform. 
There  are  numerous  vernacular  papers  and  the 
more  advanced  political  organs  01  the  people  are 
generally  on  the  side  of  social  reform. 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  tinder  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Natarajan,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is 
thoroughly  bright  and  able  and  is  characterized 
by  moral  vigor  and  deep  convictions.  Its  ruling 
motto,  pubhshed  on  the  front  page,  is  W.  Lloyd 
Garrison's  trenchant  remark — '  I  unll  be  as  harsh 
as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  asjustice;  I  am 
in  earnest — I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  ex- 
cuse, I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — and  I  will  be 
heard."  It  is  written  in  elegant  English,  is  rea- 
sonable, yet  uncompromising,  in  spirit  and  inspir- 
ing in  its  treatment  of  all  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  indicating  the  scope 
and  of  suggesting  the  limitations  of  social  reform 
in  India  will  be  to  mention  the  principal  questions 
whidi  have  been  raised  and  upon  which  reso- 
lutions have  been  carried  in  the  All-India  Annual 
Social  Reform  Conferences.  This  statement  will 
also  indicate  the  unique  and  very  backward  con- 
dition of  India  in  matters  social. 

I.  The  Disabilities  of  Women:  This  really  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  debasing  social  evil  of  India.  Woman  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  crushed  by  the  Hindu 
system ;  her  rights  have  been  denied  and  her  social 
liberties  ignored. 

Efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  her  condition 
have  been  made  on  several  lines: 

(1)  The  prevention  of  infant  marriage.  Mil- 
lions of  girls,  between  infancy  and  puberty,  have 
been  actually  married  and  their  destiny  prac- 
tically sealed  not  only  without  their  consent,  but 
also  with  the  probability  of  their  becoming 
widows,  even  during  childhood.  In  view  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  preventing  this  evil  entirely, 
compromise  has  been  sought  by  trying  to  secure 
tbe  enactment  of  a  law  to  prevent  such  marriages 


before  a  girl  reaches  ten  years  of  age.  Even  this 
has  not  been  achieved  save  in  the  native  state  of 
Mysore  where  such  a  law  was  recently  enacted. 

(2)  A  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  to  prove 
from  the  Hindu  Shastras  that  infant  marriage  is 
really  only  a  betrothal,  and  that  therefore,  on  the 
death  of  the  yotmg  man  before  the  consummation 
of  the  union,  the  girl  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
widow.  Therefore  it  is  urged  that  virgin-widows, 
so  called,  should  not  be  prevented  from  marrying 
after  attaining  i>uberty.  But  reformers  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  carrying  this  point  with  the 
people ;  so  that  the  remarriage  of  infant  widows  is 
a  matter  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

(3)  Effort  has  also  been  made  to  further  the 
education  of  women.  In  a  land  where  only  six 
women  in  a  thousand  can  read  or  write,  and  where 
only  a  few  think  that  woman  is  worthy  of  an  edu- 
cation, or  can  be  improved  by  it,  the  reformer  has 
thus  far  not  been  able  to  accomplish  much.  And 
yet,  by  annually  emphasizing  this  matter  an  im- 
provement is  noticeable  and  a  desire  is  being  created 
among  the  people  for  an  education  for  their  girls. 

(4)  Such  matters  as  marriage  expenses  and  the 
marrying  of  little  girls  to  old  men  have  more  than 
once  received  the  attention  of  the  conference.  In 
view  of  the  terrible  jxjverty  of  the  people,  the 
iron-bound  custom  which  insists  upon  a  man 
spending,  often,  even  a  year's  salary  in  the  mar- 
riage of  a  son  or  a  daughter  would  seem  absurd  if 
it  were  not  so  tragic.  The  people  themselves 
have  no  option  in  the  matter.  To  lavishly  feast  a 
host  of  relatives  and  to  furnish  all  sorts  of  vain 
display  is  the  demand  of  a  tyrannizing  custom. 

(s)  Much  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting girls  from  being  dedicated  by  their  par- 
ents to  Temple  Worship,  which  means  to  prosti- 
tution. The  nautch-girl  is  the  bane  of  India. 
Without  any  will  of  her  own  she  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  this  life  and  is  the  most  sinned  against 
among  the  women  of  the  land.  And  &ving 
grown  up  to  womanhood  she  not  only  degrades 
the  religious  worship  of  the  people  but  also  be- 
comes a  curse  in  the  social  system  of  India.  No 
Hindu  entertainment  is  considered  complete 
without  her  presence  and  brazen  performances. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  reformers  have 
striven  hard  to  discourage  nautch-girl  perform- 
ances by  rendering  them  unsavory  in  the  eyes  of 
Europeans.  Not  a  little  success  has  attended 
their  efforts  in  this  line. 

n.  The  Joint  Family  System:  This  hoary  sys- 
tem has  been  attacked  by  reformers  with  increas- 
ing vehemence.  For  three  generations  members 
of  a  family  live  together  and  nave  all  property  and 
interests  in  common.  The  joint  earnings  of  the 
family  are  its  joint  possession.  Recently  a 
"Gains  of  Learning  Bill  was  passed  through  the 
Madras  Legislature  (it  has  not  been  enacted  as  a 
law)  whereby  every  member  of  a  family  might 
claim  individual  possession  of  that  part  ai  the 
family  property  which  was  acquired  by  his  own 
industry.  Increasing  dissatisfaction  is  felt  with 
the  old  system  and  reformers  are  fighting  it  chiefly 
because  of  its  injustice  and  of  the  encouragement 
which  it  gives  to  indolence  among  the  members  of 
a  family. 

m.  Caste  Reform:  This  constitutes  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  reformers.  As  the  Hindu  caste  system 
is  the  greatest  curse  of  India  and  brings  within  its 
mighty  grip  nearly  the  whole  social  system,  so  it 
becomes  one  of  the  chief  points  of  attack. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  acts  of  renunciation 
ever  performed  in  India  was  that  of  the  veteran 
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reformer  and  philanthropist,  Rao  Bahadur  Vee- 
rasalingam  Pantulu,  early  in  1906  in  Madras. 
Tho  a  Brahman  of  high  distinction  he  felt  so 
strongly  the  bitter  curse  of  caste  throughout  the 
land,  that,  in  public,  he  took  oS  his  Brahmanical 
thread  and  forever  severed  himself  from  this 
stujpendous  system  of  evil.  But  the  ambitions  of 
ordinary  reformers  do  not  seem  at  present  very 
big-h.  Thejr  seek  in  their  conferences  two  allevia- 
tions— one  in  the  form  of  permission  for  inter- 
marriage among  kindred  and  closely  connected 
castes;  and  also  the  right  to  interdine  at  least 
among  men  of  kindred  castes.  And  it  is  encour- 
aging to  know  that,  while  intermarriage  is  making 
very  slow  progress,  interdining  among  the  edu- 
cated is  becoming  less  and  less  uncommon. 

IV.  Th«  Bleration  of  the  Parish :  More  than 
once  has  this  been  a  subject  of  reform  activity. 
In  the  whole  Hindu  s^tem  there  is  no  room  for 
the  Pariah,  either  reli^ously  or  socially.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word  he  is  an  outcast.  Nor  has  the 
ordinarv  high-caste  Hindu  any  place  in  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  Pariah.  Reformers,  however,  are 
sensible  not  only  of  the  cruelty  but  also  of  the 
stupendous  folly  of  such  a  system.  The  Pariah 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  society  in 
India;  and  to  treat  him  worse  than  a  brute  is  as 
unvnse  as  it  is  unkind.  Reformers  see  also  that  it 
is  impolitic  to  drive  the  Pariah  out  of  Hinduism 
into  Christianity.  They  therefore  demand  con- 
sideration and  charity  to  the  poor  outcast.  But, 
so  far,  their  advocacy  has  brought  little  relief  to 
the  Pariah.  He  is  still  the  despised  and  the  re- 
jected among  men. 

v.  Temperance :  This  is  one  of  the  subjects  ad- 
vocated by  reformers.  Intemperance  is  not  a 
great  evil  in  India  to-dav.  But  it  is  a  growing 
evQ.  This  accursed  habit  which  holds  many 
Bnglishmen  in  thraldom  is  increasingly  finding 
■way  and  power  among  those  who  come  daily  into 
contact  with  the  En^ish.  Thousands  of  such — 
and  among  them  many  of  the  noblest  sons  of 
India — are  becoming  slaves  to  the  drink  habit. 
So  that  the  cry  of  temperance  reform  is  one  of 
increasing  importance  and  urgencjr. 

VI.  Awrocai^  of  foreign  travel  is  often  heard 
on  reform  platforms.  An  orthodox  Hindu  has  no 
right  to  leave  his  native  country.  The  crossing 
on  an  ocean  is  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye ;  and  Hin- 
duism pronounces  its  ban  upon  every  one  who 
dares  to  cross  the  ocean,  even  for  the  best  pur- 
poses. Reformers  are  raising  their  voice  against 
the  folly  of  such  religious  prohibitions  and  are 
demanding  relaxation  in  the  rules  of  their  faith 
whereby  men  may  go  for  training  and  for  their 
highest  development  to  other  countries.  So  far 
most  men  who  have  defied  their  religion  and 
have  gone  abroad  have  been  outcast  upon  their 
return.  But  they  have  been  readmitted,  most 
of  them,  upon  the  rendering  of  an  "atonement" 
which  is  both  disgusting  and  extremely  humilia- 
ting. Reformers  are  demanding  that  men  shall 
enjoy  in  Hinduism  the  right  of  travel  and  of  in- 
tercourse with  other  people.  In  this  they  are 
more  progressive  than  consistent;  yet  through 
their  enorts  concessions  are  being  slowly  made  to 
foreign-traveled  men. 

Vu.  Religioits  Education:  Resolutions  have 
been  passed  in  favor  of  a  religious  education  in 
public  schools.  These  men  feel  that  a  strictly 
secular  aon-religjious  and  godless  education  is  a 
very  mixed  blessing  in  thisumd.  In  India  means 
of  religious  training  are  very  few.  Hinduism  never 
ondcxtakes  to  imi»rt  its  teachings  and  its  spirit- 


ual blessings  to  its  youth.  In  like  manner  govern- 
ment schools  and  all  Hindu  institutions  entirely 
ignore  even  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion. 
Reformers  feel  that  such  an  education  is  fraught 
with  evil  to  the  land;  and  they  have  urged,  time 
and  again,  that  the  government  undertake  this 
very  difficult  task  of  framing  a  scheme  of  religious 
traming  for  the  scholars,  even  though  they  come 
from  the  many  faiths  of  India. 

Vm.  Charity:  A  cry  has  been  raised  by  social 
reformers  agamst  the  indiscriminate  charity  of 
India.  Truly  in  this  land  "Charity  is  blind." 
Every  religious  mendicant,  however  sleek  and  cor- 
rupt he  may  be,  must  i^  fed.  And  there  are 
5,500,000  of  such  at  present  is  India.  There  is  a 
no  more  charitable  soul  upon  the  earth  than  the 
Hindu;  nor  is  there  a  more  indiscriminate  giver. 
And  he  gives  largely  with  the  semiselfish  ptu*- 
pose  of  acquiring  merit  and  blessing  in  the  world 
to  come.  There  is  here  no  such  thing  as  organ- 
ized charity.  The  reform  movement  has  there- 
fore sought  to  call  attention  to  the  evils  caused 
by  this  bad  method  of  doing  a  good  thing. 

DC.  Readmission  of  Proselytes :  One  resolution 
has  been  passed  urging  upon  Hindus  the  im- 
portance or  opening  a  way  oy  which  converts  to 
Christianity  and  ottier  faiths  may  be  readmitted 
into  their  ancestral  religion,  should  they  desire  it. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  Hinduism  has  many 
doors  of  exit,  but  only  one — that  is,  through 
birth— of  entrance.  A  man  who  has  left  his 
ancestral  faith  of  Hinduism  and  has  abandoned 
its  outward  bond  of  caste,  cannot,  according  to 
the  Hindu  Shastras,  find  a  way  of  return,  should 
he  ever  desire  it.  The  Zoroastrian  religion  of  the 
Parsees  in  Bombay  went  further  than  this  and 
maintained  recently  that  no  one  not  bom  in  the 
faith  could  by  any  possibility  enter  it.  Re- 
formers have  carried  their  conflict  into  the  heart 
of  Hinduism  and  are  demanding  that  men  who 
have  repented  of  their  desertion  of  their  religion 
might  still  find  "room  for  repentance." 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  foregoing 
list  of  subjects  which  has  received  the  attention 
and  prompted  the  energy  of  the  Indian  social 
reformer  is  the  strange  way  in  which  religious  and 
social  matters  are  mixed  m  a  platform  of  action. 
Subjects  which,  in  the  West,  strictly  belong  to  the 
domain  of  religion  are  here  in  India  a  part  of  the 
social  reformer's  program.  And  matters  which 
the  Westerner  regards  as  purely  social  are  em- 
phatically under  the  control  of  faith  in  this  land. 

This  is  natural  enough;  for  India  has  never 
distinguished  between  the  social  and  the  religious. 
Religion  has  claimed  for  herself  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  whole  of  human  life,  individual  and  cor- 
porate. The  mighty  caste  system  has  welded 
together  the  two  hemispheres  of  human  life  and 
interests  and  brought  them  under  the  centralized 
control  of  faith.  Society,  in  all  its  departments, 
is  dominated  by  caste.  Every  act  of  human  life, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  burning-ground,  is  strictly 
prescribed  according  to  caste  rules.  And  caste, 
m  its  turn,  is  the  chief  agent  of  an  all-control- 
ling Hinduism.  And  it  enforces  all  its  behests 
through  threats  of  religious  penalties.  Hinduism 
and  caste  are  convertible  terms. 

Thus  the  reformer,  no  matter  what  evil  he  may 
attack,  finds  it  entrenched  behind  the  religious 
permissions  or  exactions  of  the  coun- 
try. So  that  in  three  fourths  of  all 
his  social  -  reform  efforts  he  runs 
full  tilt  against  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  land. 
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It  is  just  here  that  the  Indian  social  reformer 
finds  his  greatest  limitations  and  his  chief  dis- 
couragement. Upon  all  sides  he  finds  hoisted  the 
red  flag  of  danger,  and  he  is  commanded  to  "keep 
hands  off"  institutions  established  and  fostered 
by  his  own  ancestral  faith. 

In  connection  with  this  there  has  recently 
arisen  another  hindrance  to  reform.  This  has 
developed  within  the  ranks  of  social  reformers 
themselves.  The  more  timid  and  conservative 
among  them  have  become  fearful  lest  the  more 
daring  should  drag  them  into  hostility  to,  .and 
bring  them  under  the  penalty  of,  their  old  religion. 
Therefore  they  raise  a  protest  against  the  radical 
spirit  and  agamst  methdds  which  seem  subvertive 
of  their  faith.  These  timid  ones  have  therefore 
organized  themselves  into  "  The  Party  of  Prog- 
ress," and  delight  in  abusing  their  erstwhile  com- 
panions in  service. 

These  "Prog^ressists"  claim  that  progress  is 
better  than  reform,  and  that  efforts  for  the  social 
advancement  of  the  people  should  be  evolution- 
ary rather  than  revolutionary.  They 
•n..  II  «.,.>.   would  move  along  lines  of  least  re- 
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sistance  and,  in  all  their  efforts  for 


reform,  they  would  try  their  utmost 
to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  and  disturb  the  institutions 
of  the  past  as  little  as  possible.  They  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  contract,  with  Bottom,  "to 
roar  as  gently  as  cooing  doves  "I  Under  existing 
circumstances  in  this  land  the  attitude  of  this 
party  is  cowardly  in  the  extreme  and  will  do  much 
more  than  pronounced  reactionaries  can  possibly 
do  to  retard  the  cause  of  reform.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  sinister  blows  that  has 
been  struck  at  reform  in  this  land  of  late  years, 
and  will  do  much  to  embarrass  the  movements  of 
that  now  diminished  party  of  faithful  men  who 
are  trying  to  raise  their  country  from  the  bondage 
and  curse  of  the  past. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  among  the  best  re- 
formers m  India  the  great  need  is  for  men  of  stem 
conviction  and  unbending  loyalty  to  the  cause 
they  advocate.  The  ordinary  reformer  of  India 
is  a  man  vehement  in  public  words,  but  shock- 
ingly tame  in  his  private  acts.  Upon  the  plat- 
form he  will  thunder  like  a  Webster,  but  in  his 
private  and  domestic  life  he  is,  too  often,  the  ab- 
ject slave  of  customs  which  he  publicly  denounces, 
and  the  obedient  servant  of  the  grandmothers  of 
his  household. 

To  a  Westerner  the  most  radical  reform  that  is 
sought  in  India  to-day  will  seem  absurdly  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  modem  times.  And  to 
him  the  Hindu  reformer  seems  the  most  unam- 
bitious and  the  most  timid  of  mortals.  But  to 
one  who  well  knows  the  immobility  of  the  East 
and  the  spirit  with  which  it  resents  every  change, 
the  reformers  of  India  are  men  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, sympathy,  and  pity.  For  the  social  reformer 
of  India  is  always  m  danger  of  being  wrecked 
either  on  the  Scvlla  of  conservative  Hindu  hostil- 
ity, or  on  the  Chary bdis  of  Western  contempt. 

Recently  social  reform  has  suffered  another 
setback  through  the  New  Patriotism  which  has 
pervaded  the  land.  This  Nationalism  is  a  very 
recent  ebullition  and  has  been  very  much  strength- 
ened through  the  great  success  of  the  Japanese. 
In  Bengal  it  was  kindled  into  a  blazing  fire 
through  Lord  Curzon's  "Partition  of  Bengal" 
scheme.  The  Bengali  Babus  resented  this  act 
and  organized  themselves  into  a  Swadeshi 
("Home  Country")  movement  under  the  watch- 


word Batide  Mataram.  Its  object  has  been  in  the 
main  a  good  one — to  encourage  home  industry 
and  to  oppose  the  sale  of  all  foreign  merchandise. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  movement  has  also  cre- 
ated, and  fostered,  a  great  deal  of  race  animosity. 
It  has,  moreover,  exalted  unto  heaven  every- 
thing Eastern,  because  it  is  of  the  Orient,  and  has 
striven  to  create  ill  feeling  against  all  that  is  of 
the  West.  This  has  not  been  confined  to  matters 
industrial  and  commercial.  It  has  led  also  to  a 
reactionary  spirit  in  matters  social,  political,  and 
religious.  It  is  not  likely  to  continue  long;  but  it 
is' a  passing  fad  which  has  done  much,  and  is  still 
doing  not  a  little,  to  turn  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple against  progress  and  reform.  For,  however 
much  the  reform  movement  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  natives,  the  people  are  wont  to  associate  the 
movement  with  Westerners  and  Western  ideas; 
and  consequently  it  is  a  thing  not  largely  in  favor 
at  present. 

There  is,  however,  no  land  upon  earth  where 
protection  of  home  industries  is  more  imperative- 
ly and  urgently  needed  than  in  India.  The  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country  are  great.  Sir  Guil- 
ford L.  Molesworth,  in  his  presidential  address, 
tells  us  that 

India  poaaesses  enormous  natural  fraalth  and  raaourcea, 
agiicultnial,  mineral,  or  industrial,  but  they  are  to  a  great 
extent  undeveloped.  Her  coal-fields,  so  £ar  as  they  have  been 
explored,  cover  an  area  of  35,000  sq.  m.,  and  are  estimated 
to  contain  30,000,000,000  tons  of  coall  Some  ai  the  seams 
are  70  feet  to  xoo  feet  thick.  In  Bengal  and  Assam  there 
is  coal  nearly  equal  in  evaporative  power  to  medium  Welsh 
steam-coal,  though  inferior  to  Aberdare,  In  some  parts  of 
India  the  supply  of  iron  ore  is  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  magnitude,  whole  hills  and  ranges  <i  it  being 
of  the  purest  varieties.  There  is  chrome-iron  capable  oi 
making  the  finest  Damascus  blades,  mansaniferous  ores, 
magnetite,  aplendld  hematites  in  profusion,  peat,  petrolenm, 
gold,  silver,  aluminum;  lead,  tin,  copper.  plumtMuro,  Uma, 
magneaia,  mica,  gypsum,  salt,  aoda,  and  asbratos.  There  are 
immense  forests  of  valuable  timber.  There  are  food  grains 
of  every  description,  soft  wheat  egxial  to  the  finest  AnstniUan. 
hard  wheat  rivaling  the  beat  Kabanka,  oil-seeds,  rubber, 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  spices,  dyes,  cotton,  jute, 
hemp,  flax,  coir,  and  fibers  of  every  description  in  fact,' 
products  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  great  problem  of  India  is  how  best  and 
most  speedily  to  develop  these  immense  resources. 
The  two  chief  obstacles  to  this  are  a  lack  of  mu- 
tual confidence  among  the  people  and  the  well- 
organized  comjpetition  of  England.  Hindus  do 
not  repose  confidence  in  each  other,  so  tiiat  joint 
stock  companies  are  very  rare.  And  even  the  few 
that  exist  are  not  a  financial  success.  In  a  land 
which  is  doomed  to  be  an  "open  door"  of  trade 
the  industrial  well-being  must  inevitably  depend 
upon  financial  organization  and  a  pooling  01  the 
interests  of  business  men  into  lai^  companies 
which  can  successfully  compete  with  rival  for- 
eign industries.  But  the  persistent  unwilling- 
ness of  native  money  to  flow  into  Indian  joint 
stock  companies  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  prime 
obstacle  to  Indian  industries,  and  a  frequent  com- 
mentary upon  Hindu  character. 

Moreover,  India  is  confronted  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  these  small  unprotected  industries  com- 
peting with  the  mighty  industrial  rivals  of  the 
West. 

Herein  lies  the  unvarnished  tale  of  India's  mis- 
erable industrial  condition.  And  yet  tibere  is 
hope ;  for  increasing  effort  is  being  made  and  grow- 
ing success  attends  the  endeavor  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  to  resuscitate  defunct  in- 
dustries, and  to  establish  new  ones.  The  recent 
growth  of  the  cotton  industry  is  a  testimonv  to 
this;  for  175  large  cotton  mills  (the  product  of  the 
last  few  years)  are  now  running  in  this  land. 
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At  the  same  time  the  people  are  Erowing  in- 
creasingly convinced  that  home  industries  can 
thrive  omj  under  the«:f;is  of  a  protective  system. 
And  as  this  government  dare  not  rouse  opposition 
in  England  ay  instituting  such  a  system,  the  peo- 
ple feel  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  do  something  in 
their  own  way.  Hence  the  home  protection  of 
Sxvadeshism.  Unless  the  movement  is  wrecked 
on  political  rocks  it  will  thrive  for  a  while  and  do 
much  to  revive  home  trades  that  are  languishing. 
On  the  other  hand  the  folly  of  boycotting  foreign 
articles  when  home  institutions  cannot,  even  un-  ■ 
der  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  supply  a 
tithe  of  the  market,  is  apparent.  In  the  wildness 
of  their  enthuslaan  they  now  ban  foreign  articles 
such  as  are  not  and  cannot  at  all  be  manufactured 
in  this  country.  The  cry  of  self-denial  and  of  a 
return  to  the  simple  life"  will  not  avail,  as  In- 
dian taste  for  many  foreign  things  has  become  a 
passion  which  must  be  satisfied  at  all  costs. 

However  much  this  movement  may  ultimately 
fail  of  its  great  purpose,  it  certainly  is  doing  and 
will  do  much  to  encourage  and  develop  Indian  in- 
dustries, than  which  there  is  hardly  anything 
more  needed  in  the  land  to-day. 

There  is  a  bri^ter  future  in  store  for  social  re- 
form in  India.  The  growing  intelligence  and  the 
increasing  love  of  freedom  and  individual  liberty 
which  is  taking  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
people,  will  eventually  reassert  itself.  Then, 
with  ever-increasing  power,  reform  will  triumph 
over  prog^ress  and  the  ideas  consonant  with  mod- 
em tnought  and  life  will  overthrow  the  unright- 
eous and  worn-out  customs  of  the  past  and  will 
bring  full  life  and  liberty  to  the  people  every- 
i       where.  J.  P.  Jones, 

Pasumalai,  India. 

Statistical  Information. 

Tiw  total  ana  of  India,  including  native  states,  ia  1,766,597 
iq.  m.  (A  of  tbe  habitable  globe),  and  the  population  (1901), 
3^,361,057    (about  i  of   the   world's    population).     Chief 


aties: Calcutta,  i,ia5,4eo;  Bombay,  776,006:  Madras,  509,346; 
Haidaiabad,  448,466;  Lucknow,  364,049;  Rangun,  334,881: 
Delhi,  108,575:  Benana,  100,331.   In  India  about  307,000,000 
HindnSj_  03,500,000  Mohammedans,  9,500,000  Buddhists 


■,  «   —  .  ,._ 

(cbiafly  in  Buima),  1,933,349  Christians  (cliiefly  in  Madras), 
94.100  Panees. 

Ajcqnired  by  the  East  India  Company  (beginning  in  1757), 
India  m  1858,  after  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  was  transfened 
to  Great  Britain  and  in  1877  was  made  an  empire.  It  is 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  with  a  council  mainly  English  tho 
■ome  are  always  natives.  The  viceroy  is  appointed  by  the 
crown  usually  for  five  years.  There  is  also  in  London  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  only  nominally 

responsible  to  Parliament.     His  salary  is  not 

QuTM'BMailt  upon  the  British  ectimates  and  therefore  liis 
actions  do  not  come  under  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  council  is  com- 
posed of  eight  members,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  six- 
teen others,  nominated  by  the  governor-general.  The  two 
presidencies  of  Madias  and  Bombay  are  administered  by 
Bovemon,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  provinces  by 
ueutenant-govemon,  appointed  by  the  viceroy.  There  aie 
in  India  150  districts  under  deputy  commissionen,  and  764 
municipal  Dodies,  whose  membera  are  partly  elected,  partly 
appointed.  Administration  is  conducted  by  appointees  who 
have  passed  its  dvil-serrice  examinations  in  England,  natives 
of  tbe  civil  service  in  India,  military  officen  in  civil  employ, 
and  other  civil  servants  of  different  grades,  European  or 
native,  Tbe  present  viceroy  is  Eail  llinto.  Lord  Curion 
having  resigned  Aug.  11,  1905.  The  Secretary  for  India, 
appointed  1005,  is  Jolm  Moriey. 

There  is  also  an  Indian  National  Congress  (begun  in  1885), 
where  Hindus  of  all  races,  religions,  and  provinces  can  meet 
and  discuss  their  needs.  Proident,  Hon.  (Japal  Kiislma 
Gokbale. 

Locd  Coixon  was  called  by  some  "The  Great  Viceroy." 
During  Ms  seven  years'  ofiice  he  added  a  new  department  of 
Commetce  and  Industry  to  the  government,  converted  annual 
defidts  into  snrpluaes  in  the  revenue,  reduced  taxes  (esp«^ally 
the  odious  salt  tax)  and  postal  and  telegraphic  charges, 
created  an  imperial  cadet  corps,  purified  the  police  service, 
improved  the  lailway  service,  developed  the  wonderful  irriga- 
tkm  lyitem,  nritted  the  proposal  ci  the  home  government 


to  saddle  India  irith  South  African  and  other  war  expenses, 
organised  more  fully  and  thoroughly  tbe  educational  and  uni- 
versity system,  almost  eliminated  frimtier  raids  and  wan, 
rendered  innocuous  Tibet  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  added 
mightily  to  the  presti^  of  the  Indian  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, the  government  is  much  criticized.  The  Extreme  Party, 
led  by  Mr.  Tylak  and  Bepin  Chandra  Pal,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  reform  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  direct  con- 
flict with  the  British  authority. 

It  is  daimed  principally:  (i)  That  Indian  exports  exceed 
by  roundly  ;£30,ooo,ooo  her  imports,  the  ha  lance  of  trade 
against  India  all  going  into  English  pockets 
in  gold  ^jrments  made  in  England  on  account 
YhM  "^  pensions,   private  remittances,   establiab- 

llmMwitiAii     n^nt,  interest  on  loans  raised  in  England  to 
'^f"*""'    meet  unnecessary  and  unproductive  expendi- 
ture in  India,  such  as  the  coat  of  foreign  wars, 
strategic  railways,  and  tl>e  like. 
(3)  That  though  India  ia  a  very  poor  agricultural  continent, 
subject  to  devastating  famines,  and  lias  consequently  urgent 
need  for  home  industries,  the  aim,  or  at  least  the  effect,  of 
England's  commerciat -jpolicy  from  first  to  last  has  been  to 
destroy  her  few  indusCnes  and  prevent  the  establishment  of 
new  manufactures,  which  may  interfere  with  our  trade.     In 
furtherance  of  this  policy  it  is  instanced  that  England  de- 
liberately killed  India's  silk  industry,  and  later  attempted  to 
ruin  her  struggling  cotton  factories  by  forcing  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  repeal  the  cotton  duties. 

(3)  That  to  find,money  to  pay  the  "tribute,"  and  meet  the 
expenses  of  India's  unnecessarily  costly  system  of  government, 
England  exacts,  under  the  name  of  land  revenue,  from  the 
poverty-stricken  cultivatora  in  a  rigid  and  harsh  manner 
the  estimated  equivalent  in  rupees  of  from  33  per  cent  of  tbe 
gross  produce  of  the  land  to  half  the  estimated  rental,  or,  say, 
so  per  cent  of  the  produce. 

(4)  That  contrary  to  the  queen's  prodamation  of  1858.  and 
to  solemn  pledges  made  from  time  to  time,  England  practi- 
cally  excludes  fully  qualified  Indians  from  all  good  ai£ninis- 
tiative  poets,  reserving  them  for  Englishmen. 

These  charges  are  denied  by  thesovemment  and  considered 
at  least  as  exaggerations  by  most  Englishmen. 

Nevertheless,  every  day  that  the  government  delays  to 
meet  their  wishes,  the  opposition  carries  over  into  the  camp 
of  tbe  extremists  an  additional  number  of  men  who  are 
really  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  tbe  country.  Men  like 
Mr.  Gokbale,  whom  Lord  Cuizon  described  as  the  ablest  man 
in  India,  believing  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  clock  of 
progress  and  liberty  has  actually  been  put  back  by  the  govern- 
ment, are  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied.  Mr.  Qoik.' 
hale  sees  that  British  rule  has  i>roduced  disastrous  economic 
results,  and  while  these  great  evils  might  be  borne  as  a  neces- 
sity of  a  state  of  transit,  they  are  absolutely  impossible  if  the 
bureaucracy  attempts  to  make  them  permanent. 

The  revenue  of  India  (1904-5)  was  ;£84,699,oao.  Expen- 
ditures, ;£8i, 113,000.  Public  debt,  jS8i,539,oao  in  India, 
and  £133,887,000  in  England. 

The  army  is  under  a  commander-in-chief  (Lord  Kitchener), 
directlyiesponsibletothegovemor-generalincouncil.  Officers 
and  men,  regular  and  reserve,  334,650,  of  whom  more  than 
half  are  Indians. 

Tbe  exports  (1904-5)  were  £116,001,000.  Imports,  £05,- 
948,000.  Of  the  exports  17.5  per  cent  go  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  18.5  per  cent  to  Europe.  Of  the  imports,  63.1  per 
cent  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Then  is  a  general 
dut]r  of  5  per  cent,  except  on  railway  material,  agricultural 
and  industrial  machinery,  food, grains,  and  some  raw  material. 
Cotton  goods  pay  3)  per  cent,  iron  and  steel  i  per  cent.  The 
chief  exports  are  wheat,  rice,  jute,  cotton,  hides,  opium, 
indigo,  tea. 

Indjja  is  mainly  agricultuxal.  Tbe  principal  crops  are  rice, 
wheat,  millet,  pulse,  oil-seeds,  tea,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco. 
Opium  is  a  government  monopoly,  mairdy  restricted  to 
Bengal.  There  axe  15,756,000  acres  under  cotton.  Land  is 
held  under  two  tenures,  the  Zomindari  tenure,  where  the  land 
is  held  in  large  estates,  by  zamindari  and  village  communities, 
and  the  State  revenue  is  assessed  and  paid  as  a  whole  for 
stated  periods,  and  the  Rayatwari  system,  of  petty  proprietore. 
About  3 18,000,000  acres  are  under  the  former  ana  378,000,000 
under  the  latter  system.  The  land  revenue  (1903-4)  was 
£«<>.134.388 

Bd< 


sitieswith  19^  affiliated  cculeges;  5,741  secondary  schools  with 
661,187  sch(uars;  105,735  primary  schools  with  3,s<3>is6 
pupils;  including  private  schools  there  are  4,883,000  acholai*. 


of  whom  5  >3,300  are  giils. 

The  masses  of  the  people  are  very  poor.     The  average 
annual  income  of  the  people  is  about  34  rupees,  equal  to  some 
18.     Multitudes  have  only  from  6  to  13  rupees  per  year. 
One  sixth  tn  the  people,  40,000,000,  go  through 
life  on  insufficient  food   (Sir  W.  Hunter  in 
rvnttj       "England's    Work    in    India").     Failure    of 
food  means  famine.     There  have  been  seven- 
teen famines  in  the  last  133  years.     In  1900, 
417,000  sq.  m.  (one  quarter  of  the  empire)  were  affected,  with 
54,000,000    persons;     5,607,000    received    government    aid, 
15  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  and  in  some  sections  30 
per  cent.     One  cause  is  lack  of  transportation,  there  being 
enough  food  in  India  for  alL     Overi>oi»i]ation  is  another 
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cause.     Ruinous  marriage  and  funeral  expenses  are  another. 
Caste  prevents  one  class  from  feelinfi  for  another. 

Hindus  call  India  "The  Land  of  Charity."  foreigners  add 
"<rf  beggars."  The  laws  of  Manu  make  it  the  Brahman  s 
duty  tobeg.  There  is  no  poor  law.  Charity  is  all  private. 
The  government,  in  time  of  famine,  supplies  relief  works. 
In  all  the  principal  cities  and  mission  stations  Europeans 
have  established  friend-in-need  societies  or  charity  boards. 
There  are  forty-eight  houses  for  opium  refugee*.  The  Lady 
Duflerin  Association  (i88s)  had  133  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
74  lady  doctors,  $3  assistants  and  is?  medical  studenU. 
There  are  probably  seo.ooo  lepers  in  India:  and  there  are  now 


I 


47  leper  asylums.  The  largest  has  545  inmates.  There  are 
>  asylums  and  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes,  and  33 
.or  the  insane;  115  orphanages  and  7  juvenile  reformatories. 
The  government  is  developing  great  schemes  of  irrigation, 
commerce,  and  industry.  It  is  introducing  agricultural  banks 
and  postal  savings-banks. 

Bibliography:  Statistical  Abstract  for  BriUdi  India,  Annual, 
London:  Statistical  Abstract  for  (k>  Cdoni*s,  Annual. 
London:  India  in  the  Sin*t*enth  CtMbiry,  by  D.  C.  Bouteer, 
London,  100 1:  New  India,  by  Sr  H^.  5.  Cotton,  London, 
1904;  IndSa  in  the  Victonan  At».  by  R.  C.  Dutt,  London, 
1904:  India,  Its  AdminisUation  and  Progrtss.  by  Sir  John 
Strachey .  London,  1903 ;  Th*  Povtrty  of  India,  by  Dadabhai 
Naoiaji,  London,  1901. 

HTDIVIDnALISlf :  The  term  individualism,  as 
used  in  social  science,  has  been  defined  as  "the 
theory  of  government  which  favors  the  non-in- 
terference of  the  State  in  the  affairs  of  individuals. 
("Century  Dictionary").     It  is,  however,  more 
commonly,  and  much  more  correctly,  used  for 
the  tendency  to  oppose  State  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  individual  rather  than  for  any  cut- 
and-dried  theory  of  the  fimction  or  lack  of  func- 
tion of  the  State.     When  a  man  says  he  is  an 
individtialist,  he  usually  means  not  that  he  holds 
any  exact  o  priori  theory  as  to  what  the  State 
snould  or  should  not  do,  but  that  he 
IMliiltioii    •"'^'•''^  ^  oppbse  State  interference, 
■^^^  unless  it  be  very  clearly  proved  that 

it  is  necessary.  The  presumption 
with  him  is  against  interference.  He  inclines  to  re- 
sist socialistic  legislation,  even  in  small  matters, 
'est  they  lead  to  a  general,  State  socialism.  He 
believes  that  we  must  finally  decide  from  ex- 
perience and  history  what  m  each  particular 
case  is  wise.  Individualism  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  anarchism  (q.  v.),  nor  with  the 
positive  program  laid  down  by  particular  in- 
dividualists, however  prominent.  (See  Single 
Tax;  Spencer;  Voluntaryism.) 

We  find  individualism  somewhat  developed 
among  the  Greek  Sophists  and  in  all  Greek 
thought.  Greek  political  philosophy  conceived, 
it  is  true,  of  the  individual  as  living  for  the  State 
rather  .than  for  himself;  but  with  this  went  a 
high  conception  of  the  complete  man,  the  sound 
mmd  in  a  sound  body,  and  this  developed  a  prac- 
tical, ethical,  if  not  a  political  individu^ism. 
Aristotle,  with  his  tendency  to  exalt  the  concrete 
over  Platonic  abstractions,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  great  thinker  of  individualism,  the  even 
he  held  the  high  Greek  conception  of  the  State. 
The  Cyrenaic  and  the  Epicurean  schools  both 
developed  a  type  of  ethical  individualism.  Still 
more  did  Stoicism  lend  itself  consistently  to 
individualism .  Some  of  the  prof oundest  thoughts 
of  ethical  individualism  have  come  down  from  the 
Greek  Stoics,  while  some  of  its  noblest  and  most 
classic  utterances  must  be  sought  in  the  pages  of 
the  Roman  Stoics. 

The  Roman  Empire,  it  is  true,  developed  into 
a  strong  imperialism;  nevertheless,  in  Roman 
thought,  and  above  all  in  Roman  jurisprudence, 
the  individual  is  in  a  large  sense  supreme  over  the 
State,  since  we  have  here  the  first  clear  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  of  contract  between  free  in- 
dividuals.    Meanwhile,  the  life  and  teachings  of 


Christ  were  developing,  many  hold,  an  individual- 
ism flowering  into  fraternal  charity  rather  than 
the  primitive  Christian  cotnmunism,  of  which  so 
mucn  is  said  to-day.  (For  a  discussion  of  this, 
see  Christ  and  Social  Reform;  Christianity 
AND  Social  Reform.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Middle  Ages,  inheriting  the  traditions  of  Roman 
power,  together  with  tiie  religious  teachings  of 
Christ,  developed  an  ecclesiastical  paternalism 
removed  alike  from  a  primitive  communism  or  an 
ethical  individualism.  Nevertheless,  in  some  of 
the  schoolmen  we  trace  an  individual- 
Xodam  In-  *^*  thought  based  in  part  upon  the 
dividiiallam  teachings  of  Aristotle,  while  some  of 
the  ascetics  practised  what  may  be 
called  a  selfish  individualistic  spiritu- 
ality. The  characteristic  ages  of  individualism, 
however,  are  those  between  the  fifteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  Revolting  alike  from  the 
despotism  of  the  Church  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
warrior,  we  find  the  individual  asserting  himself 
everywhere,  in  religion  and  in  philosophy,  in 
political  science  and  in  practice.  In  religion. 
Luther,  by  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith, 
lifts  the  mdividual  into  the  right  of  private 
judgment;  while  Calvin,  with  his  doctrine  of  the 
divme  decrees,  by  making  man  obedient  to  God 
alone,  lifts  him  above  o^dience  to  any  human 
power.  From  the  position  of  Luther  or  Calvin  it 
was  but  a  step  toward  the  practical  realization  of 
their  theories  by  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  morals  and  of  civil  liberty  in 
matters  where  imity  of  action  was  not  a  social 
necessity.  Kant,  Bentham,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
all  helped  people  to  take  this  step  more  and  more 
fearlessly.  The  line  of  thought  advanced  by 
these  men  finds  its  legitimate  envelopment  in  the 
writings  of  John  Morley  and  its  exaggeration  in 
those  of  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Says  Mr.  Morley  ("On  Compromise,"  pp.  978- 
281): 

We  may  best  estimate  the  worth  and  the  cignificance  of 
the  doctnne  of  liberty  by  considering  the  line  of  thought 
and  observation  which  led  to  it.  To  begin  with,  it  is  in  Mr. 
Mill's  hands  something  quite  different  from  the  same  doctrine 
as  preached  by  the  French  revolutionary  school:  indeed,  one 
might  even  call  it  reactionary,  in  respect  of  the  French  theory 
of  a  hundred  years  back.  It  reposes  on  no  principle  of 
abstract  right,  but,  like  the  rest  of  its  author's  opinions,  on 
principle*  of  utility  and  experience.  .  ,  .  Mr.  Cariyle  and  one 
or  two  rhetorical  imitators  poured  malediction  on  the  many- 
headed  populace,  and  with  rather  a  pitiful  impatience  in- 
sisted that  the  only  hope  for  men  lay  in  their  finding  and  obey- 
ing a  strong  man — a  long,  a  hero,  a  dictator.  How  he  was  to 
be  found,  neither  the  master  nor  his  still  angrier  and  more  im- 
patient mimics  could  ever  tell  us. 

Now  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  laid  down  the  main  condition  of 
finding  your  hero — viz.,  that  all  ways  should  be  left  open  to 
him,  because  no  man,  nor  majority  of  men,  could  possibly 
tell  by  which  of  these  ways  their  deUveiers  were  from  time  to 
time  destined  to  present  themselves.     Wits  have  oaricatored 


all  this  by  asldiur  us  whether  by  encouraging  the  tares  to 
grow,  you  give  the  wheat  a  better  chance.  "This  is  as  mis- 
leading as  such  metaphors  usually  are.     The  doctrine  of 


liberty  rests  on  a  faith  drawn  from  the  observation  of  human 
progress,  that  tbo  we  know  wheat  to  be  terviceabte  and  tares 
to  be  worthless,  yet  there  are  in  the  great  seed-plot  of  human 
nature  a  thousand  rudimentary  germs,  not  wheat  and  not 
tares,  of  whose  properties  we  have  not  had  a  fair  oppcrtunity 
of  assuring  ourselves.  If  you  ate  too  eager  to  pluck  up  the 
tares,  you  are  very  likely  to  pluck  up  with  them  these  untried 
possibilities  of  human  excellence,  and  you  are,  moreover,  very 
likely  to  injure  the  growing  wheat  as  well.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  this  lies  in  the  recorded  experience  of  mankind. 

Pres.  Hadley  thus  sums  up  this  philosophy  of 
individualism  ("Economics,'  p.  14): 

Constitutional  liberty  in  politics,  rational  altruism  in  morals, 
and  modem  business  methods  in  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  have  been  the  outcome  of  thegreat  individualistic 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "The  individualist  has 
taught  people  not  to  confound  public  morality  with  a  state 
church,  public  security  with  police  activity,  or  public  wealth 
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with  gonrament  property.  He  has  tausht  men  that,  aa 
aodety  dcTelopa.  the  interests  of  its  memoen  become  moie 
and  more  barmonioua;  in  other  words,  that  rational  egoism 
and  raticmal  altruismtend  to  coincide. 

But  the  characteristic  modem  development  of 
mdividu&lism  is  economic.  With  many  fore- 
runners, and  perhaps  particularly  Hume,  Adam 
Smith  is  here  the  ^at  name,  the  father  of  the 
school  of  natural  liberty,  which  we 
do  not  dwell  upon  here  only  because 
it  is  treated  in  full  elsewhere.  (See 
Political  Economy.)  Yet  perhaps 
even 'here  the  school  of  natural  liberty  and  Adam 
Smith  are  a  result  rather  than  a  cause.  It  was 
necessary  to  break  the  old  economic  restraints. 
New  discoveries,  new  inventions,  new  processes 
refused  to  be  fettered  by  old  laws.  In  France, 
the  Revolution;  in  England,  Adam  Smith;  in 
Germany,  the  Stein  Hardenberg  legislation;  in 
America,  the  bills  of  rights  incorporated  into  the 
national  and  state  constitutions,  all  witness  to  and 
develop  the  same  tendency  to  free  and  to  protect 
the  individual  from  restraint.  In  every  country 
it  has  produced  reaction — in  France,  the  empire; 
in  Germany,  state  and  democratic  socialism;  in 
England,  factory  laws  and  more  recently  munic- 
ipalism;  in  the  United  States,  federalism,  republi- 
canism, and  protection.  Through  all  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  individualism 
was  in  all  directions  dominant.  Its  results  are 
well  known.  The  individual,  free  from  legisla- 
tive restraint,  seeks  gain.  The  producer  who  can 
produce  the  most,  the  best,  or  the  cheapest  gains 
the  market.  Out  of  competition  to  do  this  has 
sprung  the  modem  mastery  of  the 
methMs  of  production,  division  of 
labor,  improved  machinery,  gigantic 
plants,  the  factory  system,  industry 
on  the  large  scale ;  if  it  has  produced  the  capitalist 
and  the  millionaire,  it  has  also  both  lowered 
prices  and  raised  wages  for  the  million.  In  its 
search  for  new  markets  and  commercial  gain  it 
has  girded  the  world  with  the  telegraph,  conti- 
nents with  railroads,  an*  whitened  the  sea  with 
sails.  It  has  developed  more  progress  in  loo 
years  than  all  the  other  centuries  put  together. 
If  its  characteristic  results  have  been  material, 
it  has  made  education  common.  It  is  true  that 
large  producers  and  the  development  of  colossal 
transportation  corporations  have  created  diffi- 
culties for  the  small  producer,  made  the  workman 
largely  dependent  upon  the  capitalist,  and  devel- 
oped the  means  of  production  beyond  the  pres- 
ent ability  to  consume,  causing  the  phenomena 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  tramp.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  evils 
are  due  to  the  very  success  of  individualism,  so 
that  we  should  think  twice  before  we  attempt  to 
cure  them  by  destroying  the  system  which  has 
created  this  success ;  secondly,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
if  there  are  more  unemployed  than  before,  while 
certainly  real  wages,  measured  by  prices,  are 
materially  advanced;  thirdly,  individualists  be- 
lieve that  the  cure  lies  not  in  forsaking  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  the  very  life  of  modem 
progress,  but  in  lifting  up  evei^  individual  to  a 
level  of  more  effective  competition  till  every  man 
receive  the  means  of  life  because  every  man  is 
able  to  contribute  something  to  the  social  need. 
What  is  needed,  according  to  this  view,  is  not 
less  but  more  individualism. 

Modem  practical  individualism  does  not  vajge 
that  at  pr^nt  we  should  do  away  with  all  in- 
dustrial legislation  or  aU  interference  of  the  State 


with  the  affairs  of  individuals;  it  believes  that  till 
men  grow  wiser  they  need  some  legislative  checks, 
but  it  holds  that  in  general  it  is  wiser  to  let  the 
individual  act  as  he  will  and  seek  to  overcome 
the  ills  resulting  from  his  mistakes  by  educating 
wiser  and  better  individuals. 

The  Argument  for  Individualism 

The  ai'gtunents  for  individualism  may  be  oon- 
veniently  divided  into  four  heads:  (i)  The 
ethical  argument;  (a)  the  biological;  (3)  the 
inductive  positive  argtunent;  (4)  the  inductive 
negative  argument  from  the  follies  and  evils  of 
State  interference.  The  ethical  argument  prob- 
ably affects  the  common  consciousness  far  more 
than  any  other.  Btof.  S.  N.  Patten,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  "Theory  of  Social  Forces," 
considers  individualism  to  rest  largely  on  eight- 
eenth-century philosophy,  and  says: 

I  question  whether  the  hold  which  this  social  philosophy 
has  on  the  popular  mind  can  be  shaken  by  an  appeal  to  in- 
ductive evidence.  This  hold  depends  upon  certain  concepts 
and  ideals  which  have  received  classical  statements  at  the 
hands  of  our  ablest  thinkeis,  and  which  cannot  be  displaced 
by  unoiganised  fact*. 

The  basis  of  popular  individualism  undoubtedlr 

lies  deep  down  m  the  f imdamental  facts  of  the  uni- . 

verse,  in  the  power,  the  worth,  the  consciousness  of 

responsibility  in  the  individtial  soul.- 


Tha 


It  takes  ordinarily  a  form  either  re- 


«rtj^  ligious  or  one  of  so-called  natural 
.__^-,^  ethics.  One  of  the  fundamental 
^^^  principles  of  Christianity  is  the  worth 

of  the  individual  soul.  Protestant- 
ism, with  its  ri^ht  of  private  judgment,  its  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  faith,  is  particularly  in 
accord  with  the  individualistic  tendency. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  his  "Evolution  of  Chris- 
tianity,   says: 

It  has  been  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  Socialist, 
This  is  certainly  an  inexact,  if  not  an  absolutely  erroneous, 
statement.  It  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  He 
was  the  first  individualist.  The  Socialist  assumes  that  the 
prolific  cause  of  misery  in  the  world  is  bad  social  organization. 
Christ  assumed  that  the  prolific  cause  of  misery  in  the  world 
is  individual  wrong-doing. 

Says  Itfr.  N.  P.  Oilman  ("Socialism  and  the 
American  Spirit,"  pp.  3a4-3a7): 

A  higher  individualism  is  possible,  and  has  long  been  actual, 
with  at  least  a  few  of  each  generation  of  mankind.  It  respects 
every  person  as  having  something  of  infinite  worth  in  him, 
and  would  begin  to  improve  the  world  by  elevating  the  single 
spirit,  counting  no  advance  permanent  that  is  not  based  on 
reformed  and  cultivated  individuals.  This  method  fully 
deserves  the  epithet  "Christian,"  derived  from  "the  only  soul 
in  history  who  has  appreciated  the  worth  of  a  man."  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  profoundly  individualistic  in  its  im- 
perative address  to  the  private  conscience.  Such  a  spiritual 
doctrine  does  not  find  its  natural  alliance  with  a  mechanical 
sodalism.  This,  with  most  of  its  expounders,  is  materialistic 
to  the  core.  The  Christian  spirit  is  in  full  harmony  with  a 
rationalized  individualism  in  social  life.  So  inspired,  in- 
dividualism includes  voluntary  cooperation,  the  method  of 
modem  civilization;  and  the  ideal  to  which  it  tends  is  fiatemal- 
ism,  not  paternalism.  The  inquiry  is  extremely  pertinent: 
"  Have  we  ye\  even  discovered  the  resources  of  an  individual-  . 
ism  which  is  not  synonymous  with  selfishness,  but  welcomes 
and  fosten  public  spirit?"  Few  wise  persona  will  answer 
this  in  the  affirmative. 

This  higher  individualism,  perhaps,  quite  as 
often  to-day  takes  the  form  of  so-caUed  nattiral 
ethics." 

Mr.  M.  D.  O'Brien,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
"Sociahsm  Tested  by  Facts,"  says: 

Weak  and  little,  low  and  corrupt  as  he  is,  yet  Wtnre  has 
endowed  man  with  such  a  spirit  that  he  can  never  permanent- 
ly become  the  slave  of  men.  This  s^rit  is  inaividualism, 
tJM  deepest  and  mightiest  fact  in  existence,  which  brings 
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man  cloaest  to  nature  hexKlf,  to  his  omtnl  nlent  home, 
and  plant*  the  root  of  bis  life  in  a  aubatanoe  that  cannot 
perish.  Through  this  spirit  works  the  infinite,  and  while  the 
neaveos  bend  above,  it  can  never  break  or  fail.  .  .  .  This 
spirit  of  individualism,  of  non-confortnity,  of  social,  political, 
and  religious  heresy  is  the  sword  which  Nature  forges  while 
despots  sleep;  and  just  when  they  dream  themselves  insured 
in  an  eternity  of  comfortable  stagnation  it  suddenly  flashes 
before  them,  scattering  their  plans,  circumventing  their 
canning,  and  breaking  all  their  pet  idols  in  pieces.  This 
spirit  opens  the  enslaving  shell  of  custom,  thitnrs  it  aside, 
and  allows  the  inner  life  to  grow.  Low  slavish  natures  hate 
and  fear  it  above  everything,  and  no  means  are  too  bad  for 
tiiem  to  use  against  it;  but  it  has  always  managed  in  the  long 
run  to  undo  them,  and  it  will  yet  live  and  flourish  when  they 
and  all  their  works  are  lost  in  the  slavery  of  the  past. 

"Individualism,"  sajrs  Draper  ("Conflict  Be- 
tween Religrion  and  Science,'  chap,  ii.,  p.  aps), 
"rests  on  the  principle  that  a  man  shall  be  his 
own  master." 

It  is  in  such  thoughts,  of  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual, either  because  of  its  individual  union 
with  God,  if  the  theory  take  a  religious  form,  or 
because  of  the  conviction  that  simple  character, 
self-rule,  self-reliance,  self-poise,  is  the  one  thing 
of  worth  in  the  universe,  that  most  men  base 
their  argument  for  individualism.  They  argue 
that  for  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  individual  weakens  character.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter, says  the  individualist,  for  men  to  carve  their 
own  way,  to  live  their  own  lives,  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience their  own  lessons,  even  if  they  make 
continual  blunders,  than  for  the  State  to  be  in- 
terfering, even  if,  so  far  as  the  immediate  step 
be  concerned,  it  interfere  wisely,  because  the 
latter  course  will  weaken  the  individual  will  and 
lessen  individual  ability.  Few  individtialists 
think  that  any  government  is  wise  enough  to 
interfere  wisely,  but  even  if  it  were,  individualists 
would  still  oppose  it  becatise  of  its  undermining 
influences  upon  character.  A  wise  government, 
they  would  argue,  may  be  even  worse  than  a 
foolish  government.  A  foolish  government  would 
probably  call  out  resistance  and  activity.  A  wise 
paternalism  might  lull  to  eternal  sleep  the  power 
of  self-choice  and  self-will. 

The  second  argument  for  individualism  is  a 
biological  one.     (For  a  completer  statement  of 
it,   see   Biology;   Evolution.)     We   shall  also 
notice  it  again  in  considering  the  objection  to 
socialism.     It  may  be  said  in  a  word  to  be  that 
there  can  be  no  progress  savfe  by  competition,  no 
progress  save  by  natural  selection  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  so  that  the  strug^e  for  life 
'    between  individuals  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
^  progressive  life,  while  just  so  far  as  the  State  in- 
terferes with  this  stnufgle  between 
Tha        individuals,  and  either  forces  or  leads 
Ualoalaal   *^'  ™*'*  '"**'   cooperationj   it  must 
^J^^t    induce   a   low   and   lowering   social 
**r  level  and  the  gradual  degeneration  of 

the  individual.  This  is  one  of  tHe 
arguments  for  individualism  most  prevalent  to- 
day. We  do  not  dwell  upon  it  here  simply  be- 
cause it  is  considered  elsewhere.  (See  Biology; 
Evolution.) 

The  third  argument,  or  the  induction  from 

positive  experiences  of  individualism,  may  be 

.   deemed  but  a  form  of  the  biological  ai^rument. 

It  is,  however,  such   an  important 

Th«  Am-   '*"^'*  **  ***  make  it  worthy  of  treat- 

mfn^Sm    ™^^^  ^y  'tself.     It  argues  that  the 

SzMriaiiM  '^'S^^^^  civilization,  materially  and 

'^         in  character,  has  as  a  matter  of  fact 

*     been  developed  when  there  has  been 

the  most  individualism.    We  have  seen  something 

of  this  in  considering  the  history  of  individualism. 


Beginning  largely  with  Adam  Smith  and  tfae  t 
called  school  of  national  liberty  (see  Politicai. 
Economy),  we  have  had  less  interference  of  the 
State  with  the  individual  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  civilized  man.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult? There  have  been  evils ;  no  man  claims  per- 
fection for  the  nineteenth  century;  but  there  has 
been  more  progress  in  most  directions  than  in 
all  the  other  centuries  of  civilization  put  to- 
gether. In  science,  in  the  means  of  livelihcxxl, 
m  popular  education,  in  the  art  of  preserving 
life,  in  acquainting  men  with  the  facts  of  the 
universe,  in  the  means  of  communication,  man 
has  advanced  as  never  before  in  all  his  history. 
Generally  speaking,  perhaps,  the  coimtiy  where 
individualism  has  been  carried  to  the  farthest 
degree  is  the  United  States,  with  Great  Britain 
next.  With  what  result?  These  two  countries  are 
to-day  the  wealthiest,  the  strongest,  the  most  vital 
countries  of  the  world.  The  lang^uage  and  the 
commerce  of  these  two  nations  are  dominating 
the  world.  Particularly  has  the  U.  S.  stood  for 
individualism. 

Says  Mr.  N.  P.  Gilman  ("Socialism  and  the 
American  Spirit,"  p.  90) : 

^  In  more  senses  than  one  America  may  be  called  the  pwna^ 
dise  of  the  individual.  No  other  country  has  held  out  maeb 
fntA  prizes  to  private  talent  for  the  last  century,  or  offered 
It  a  freer  field  to  work  in.  A  manly,  capable,  and  self-reliant 
people,  Americans  have  had  an  opportumty  the  like  of  wliidi 
Is  unknowa  to  history.  Least  of  all  peoples  have  they  had 
reason  to  put  their  faith  in  governmental  machinery,  even  that 
of  their  own  devising,  in  preference  to  individual  initiatiVB 
and  voluntary  cooperation.  Especially  in  the  buildiiic  up  of 
great  manufacturing  industries  and  the  development  a€  im- 
mense transportation  systems  has  the  practical  aenios  of  the 
people  asserted  itself,  with  tlie  results  in  the  gigantic  opera- 
tions and  colossal  fortunes  which  we  see  to-day  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  American  is  always  ready  to  receive  help  from 
the  State  in  starting  a  railway  or  a  steamship  line  (the  old 
flag  and  an  appropriation),  but  he  is  not  at  all  inclined  to 
consider  tiie  government  a  proper  agent  for  the  manasemeat 
or  ownership  of  eitlier. 

Mr.  Gilman  quotes  Alfred  Fouill^  as  saying 
("Education  from  a  National  Standpoint,"  Am. 
ed.,  p.  6) :  "Scarcely  an  American  can  be  found 
who  has  not  in  his  mind,  in  a  more  or  less  nebu- 
lous form,  this  idea  of  illimitable  individualism 
and  indefinite  expansion." 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result?  America's 
material  wealth,  her  popular  education,  and  her 
progress  in  almost  all  ways,  are  the  marvel  of  the 
wond.  Nowhere  do  the  common  people  begin 
to  be  so  well  off.  In  wages,  in  home  comforts, 
in  liberty,  in  popular  education,  the  working 
people  native  to  the  U.  S.  are  far  ahead  of  any 
working  classes  of  the  world,  unless  it  be  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  Australia.  Particularly  has  busi- 
ness in  America  been  free  from  governmental 
restrictions,  with  the  result  that  no^ere  else  does 
business  begin  to  be  carried  on  in  so  effective  or 
colossal  a  way,  and  nowhere  else  are  the  masses 
of  the  people  so  well  off.  This  last  thouriit  leads 
to  the  reflection  that  the  very  fact  of  uie  pros- 
perity of  the  people  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
social  unrest. 

Says  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  Introduction  to 
"A  Plea  for  Liberty": 

Of  the  many  ways  in  which  common-sense  inferences  about 
social  affairs  are  flatly  contradicted  by  events  . .  .  one  of  tba 
most  curious  is  the  way  in  which  the  more  things  improve, 
the  louder  become  the  exclamations  about  their  badness.  In 
the  days  when  the  people  were  without  any  political  power, 
their  subjection  was  rarely  complained  or;  but  after  free 
institutions  had  so  far  advanced  in  England  that  our  political 
arrangements  were  envied  by  continental  peoples,  the  de- 
nunciations of  aristocratic  rule  grew  gradually  stronger,  until 
there  came  a  great  widening  of  the  franchise,  soon  followed 
by  complaints  that  things  were  going  wrong  for  want  of  still 
ijiyiiizecj  Ljy  v^J  v^  v./ ":t  i \^ 
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fuTthar  widanins.  ...  A  century  uo,  when  icarcdy  a  man 
ODold  be  {band  who  was  not  oocaiionaDy  intoxicated,  and  when 
inability  to  take  one  or  two  bottles  of  wine 
brought  contempt,  no  asitation  arose  a^nst 
^__  the  vice  of  drunkenness;  but  now  that,  m  the 
'  Ib^.  <=<>orse  of  fifty  years,  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
*^^'  temperance  societies,  joined  with  more  general 
causes,  have  produced  comparative  sobriety, 
there  are  vociferous  demands  for  laws  to 
prevent  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  .  .  .  And  so  it  is,  too,  with  the  general  state  of 
the  population  in  respect  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the 
appliances  of  life.  Leaving  out  of  the  comparison  early 
barbaric  states,  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  progress  from 
the  Lime  when  most  rustics  lived  on  barley  bread,  rye  bread, 
and  oatmeal,  down  to  our  own  time,  when  the  constunption  of 
white  wheaten  bread  is  univorsal;  from  the  days  when  coarse 
jadcets,  reaching  to  the  knees,  left  the  leas  bare,  down  to  the 
present  day,  when  laboring  people,  like  their  employers,  have 
the  irhole  oody  covered  by  two  or  more  layers  of  clothing; 
bom  the  old  era  of  single-roomed  huts  without  chimneys,  or 
frosn  the  fifteenth  century,  when  even  an  ordinary  gentle- 
man's house  was  commonly  writhout  wainscot  or  plaster  on 
its  walls,  down  to  the  present  century,  when  every  cottage 
has  more  rooms  than  one,  and  the  hoiiaes  of  artisans  usually 
have  several,  while  all  have  fireplaces,  chimneys,  and  glased 
windows,  accompanied  mostly  by  paper-hangings  and  painted 
doors,  there  has  been,  I  say,  a  conspicuous  progress  in  the 
condition  of  the  people.  And  this  progress  has  been  still 
more  marked  within  our  own  time.  Any  one  who  can  look 
back  sixty  years,  when  the  amount  of  pauperism  was  far 
greater  tlun  now,  and  beggars  abundant,  is  struck  by  the 
comparative  siae  and  finish  of  the  new  houses  of  operatives; 
by  the  better  dress  of  workmen,  who  wear  broadcloth  on 
Sundays,  and  that  of  servant  girls,  who  vie  with  their  mis- 
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iny  the  higher  standard  of  living,  which  leads  to  a 
great  demand  for  the  best  qualities  of  food  by  worldng  peop' 
.  .  .  Not  that  the  evils  to  be  remedied  are  small.     Let  no 


one  suppose  that  by  emphasizing  the  above  paradox  1  wish 
to  make  light  of  the  sufferings  which  most  men  have  to  bear. 
The  fates  of  the  great  majority  have  ever  been,  and  doubtless 
still  are,  so  sad  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  them.  Unques- 
'  tionably  the  existing  type  of  social  organization  is  one  wnich 
none  who  care  for  their  land  can  contemplate  with  satisfaction, 
and  unquestionably  men's  activities  accomiianying  this  type 
are  far  from  being  admirable.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  a  question 
of  absolute  evils;  it  is  a  question  of  relative  evils — whether 
the  evils  at  present  suffered  are  or  are  not  less  than  the  evils 
which  would  be  suffered  under  another  system;  whether 
efforts  for  mitigation  along  the  lines  thus  followed  are  not 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  efforts  along  different  lines.  .  .  , 
The  present  social  state  is  transitional,  as  past  social  states 
have  been  transitional.  There  will,  I  hope  and  believe, 
come  a  future  social  state,  differing  as  much  from  the  present 
as  the  present  differs  from  the  past,  with  its  mailed  barons 
and  deienseless  serfs.  .  .  .  My  opposition  to  socialism  re- 
snHs  from  the  belief  that  it  would  stop  the  uiogiess  to  such 
a  higher  state,  and  bring  back  a  lower  state.  Nothing  but  the 
■low  modification  of  human  nature  by  the  discipline  of  social 
Kfe  can  produce  permanently  advantageous  changes. 

An  even  stronger  argument  for  individualism 

is  drawn  from  the  follies  and  miscarriages  of 

the  wisest  and  best-intentioned  State  legislation 

and    control.     As    is    well    known, 

Herbert    Spencer    calls    the    notion 

that  evils  can  be  readily  righted  by 

legislation  the  great  modem  political 

superstition.     He  says:  "The  great 

political  superstition  of  the  past  was 

the  divine  right  of  kings.    The  great  political 

superstition  of  the  present  is  the  divine  right  of 

garliaments"  ("Essay  on  the  Great  Political 
uperstition  ") .  He  is  never  weary  of  illustrating 
the  sins  of  legislators.  He  argues  that  legislators 
never  know  where  the  effect  of  their  legislation 
will  end.    He  says  (' '  The  Coming  Slavery  ") : 

The  leaslator  contemplates  intently  the  things  his  act  will 
achieve,  but  thinks  little  of  the  remoter  issues  of  the  move- 
ment his  act  sets  un,  and  still  less  its  collateral  issues.  When, 
in  war  time ,  "food  for  powder"  was  to  be  provided  by  encourag- 
ing population — when  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "Let  us  make  relief  m 
cases  where  there  are  a  number  of  children  a  matter  of  right 
and  honor,  instead  of  a  ground  for  opprobrium  and  contempt," 
it  was  not  expected  that  tl>e  poor-rates  would  be  quadrupled 
in  idty  years;  that  women  with  many  bastards  would  be  pre- 
ferred a*  wives  to  modest  women,  because  of  their  incomes 
from  the  parish,  and  that  hosts  of  ratepayers  would  be  pulled 
down  into  the  ranks  ci  pauperism.  .  .  .  Even  less,  as  I  say, 
does  the  politician  who  plumes  himself  on  the  practicalness 
of  his  aims  conceive  the  mdirect  results  which  will  fdlow  the 
direct  results  of  his  meason*.    Thus,  to  take  a  case  connected 
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with  one  named  above.  It  was  not  intandad  through  the  svs- 
tern  of  "  payment  by  remits  "  to  do  anything  mors  thaji  gire 
teachers  an  efficient  stimulus;  it  was  not  supposed  that  in 
numerous  cases  their  health  would  give  way  under  the 
stimulus;  it  was  not  expected  that  they  would  be  led  to  adopt 
a  cramming  system  and  to  put  undue  pressure  on  dull  and 
weak  children,  often  to  their  great  injury;  it  was  not  foreseen 
that  in  many  cases  a  bodily  enfeeblement  would  be  caused 
which  no  amount  of  grammar  and  geography  can  compensate 
for.  The  licensing  of  public-houses  was  simply  for  ifisintain- 
ing  public  order;  those  who  devised  it  never  imagined  ttiat 
there  would  result  an  organized  interest  powerfully  influen- 
cing elections  in  an  unwhcdesome  way .  Nordiditoccurtothe 
"  practical "  politicians  who  provided  a  compulsory  load-line 
for  merchant  vessels,  that  the  pressure  of  ship-owners'  in- 
terests would  habitually  cause  the  putting  of  the  load-line 
at  the  very  highest  limit,  and  that  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent, tending  ever  in  the  same  direction,  the  load-line  would 
gradually  rise  in  the  better  class  of  ships,  as  from  good 
authority  I  learn  that  it  has  already  done.  Legislators  wtm, 
some  forty  years  ago,  by  act  of  Parliament  compelled  railway 
companies  to  supply  cheap  locomotion,  would  have  ridiculed 
the  belief,  had  it  been  exprest,  that  eventually  their  act  would 
punish  the  companies  which  improved  the  supply;  and  yet 
this  was  the  mult  to  companies  which  began  to  carry  third- 
class  passengers  by  fast  trains;  tince  a  penalty  to  the  amount 
of  the  passenger  duty  was  inflicted  on  them  for  every  third- 
class  passenger  so  carried.  ..."  We  must  educate  our  mas- 
ters,' is  the  well-known  saying  of  a  Liberal  who  opposed  the 
last  extension  of  the  franchise.  Yes,  if  the  education  were 
worthy  to  be  so  called,  and  were  rdevant  to  the  pohtical 
enlightenment  needed,  much  might  be  hoped  from  it.  But 
knowing  rules  ct  syntax,  being  able  to  add  up  correctly,  hav- 
ing geographical  information  and  a  memory  stocked  with  the 
dates  of  kings'  acoessians  and  generals'  victories,  no  more  im- 
plies fitness  to  form  political  conclusions  than  aoquiiement  of 
skill  in  drawing  implies  expertness  in  telegiaphing  or  than 
ability  to  play  cricket  implies  proficiency  on  the  vicdin. 
"Surely,"  rejoins  some  one,  "facility  in  reading  opens  the 
way  to  political  knowledge."  Doubtless;  but  will  the  way  be 
followed?  Table-talk  proves  that  nine  out  of  ten  people  read 
what  amuses  them  or  interests  them  rather  than  what  in- 
structs them;  and  that  the  last  thing  they  read  is  something 
which  tells  them  disagreeable  truths  or  dispels  groundless 
hopes.  That  popular  education  results  in  an  extensive  rout- 
ing of  publications  which  foster  pleasant  illusions  rather  than 
of  those  which  insist  on  hard  realities  is  beyond  question. 

In  other  writings,  Mr.  Spencer  gives  still  more 
detailed  instances  of  the  ways  m  which  State 
legislation  works  unexpected  ills.  He  says 
(Social  Statics,"  ed.  of  1851,  p.  384) : 

An  arehitect  and  surveyor  describes  it  (the  Building  Act) 
as  having  worked  after  the  following  manner:  In  those  dis- 
tricts of  London  oonsisting  of  inferior  houses  built  in  that  un- 
substantial fashion  which  the  New  Building  Act  was  to  mend 
there  obtains  an  average  rent,  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
landlords  whose  houses  were  run  up  economically  before  the 
New  Building  Act  passed.  This  existing  average  rent  fixes 
the  rent  tliat  must  be  charged  in  these  districts  for  new  houses 
of  the  same  accommodation-^hat  is,  the  same  number  of 
rooms — for  the  people  they  are  built  for  do  not  appreciate  the 
extra  safety  of  living  within  walls  strengthened  with  hoop- 
iron  bond.  Now  it  turns  out  upon  trial  that  houses  built  m 
accordance  with  the  present  regulations,  and  let  at  this  es- 
tablished rate,  bring  in  nothing  like  a  reasonable  return. 
Builders  have  coose<)uently  confined  themselves  to  erecting 
houses  in  better  distncts  (where  the  possibility  of  a  profitable 
comiietition  with  preexisting  houses  shows  that  those  pre- 
existing houses  were  tolerably  substantial),  and  have  ceased 
to  erect  dwellings  for  the  masses,  except  in  the  suburbs 
where  no  pressing  sanitary  evils  exist.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
inferior  districts  above  described,  lias  resulted  an  increase  of 
overcrowding — half  a  dozen  families  in  a  house,  a  score  of 
lodgers  to  a  room.  Nay,  more  than  this  has  resulted.  That 
state  of  miserable  dilapidation  into  which  these  abodes  of 
the  poor  are  allowed  to  fall  is  due  to  the  absence  of  com- 
petition from  new  houses.  Landlords  do  not  find  their 
tenants  tempted  away  by  the  offer  of  better  accommodation. 
Repain,  being  unnecessary  for  securing  the  largest  amount 
of  profit,  are  not  made.  ...  In  fact,  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  very  horrors  which  our  sanituy  agitators  are  tning 
to  cure  by  law,  we  have  to  thank  previous  agitators  01  the 
same  schooll 

Later,  in  "The  Sins  of  Legislators,"  Mr.  Spen- 
cer  says  of  the  btulding  laws : 

See  then  what  legislation  has  done.  By  ill-impoaed  taxes, 
raising  the  prices  of  bricks  and  timber,  it  added  to  the  costs 
of  houses  and  prompted,  for  economy's  sake,  the  use  of  bad 
materials  in  scanty  quantities.  'To  check  the  consequent 
production  of  wretched  dwellings,  it  established  regulations 
which,  in  medieval  fashion,  dictated  the  quality  of  the  com- 
modity produced;  there  being  no  perception  that  by  insisting 
on  a  mgher  quality  and  therefore  higher  price,  it  would  limit 
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•the  demand  and  eventually  diminish  the  supply.  By  ad- 
ditional local  burdens,  legislation  has  of  late  stdl  further 
hindered  the  building  of  small  hooaes.  Finally,  having,  by 
successive  measures,  produced  first  bad  houses  and  then  a 
defidency  of  better  ones,  it  has  at  length  provided  for  the 
artificially  increased  overflow  of  poor  people  by  diminishing 
the  bouse  capacity  which  already  oould  not  contain  them! 

Where  then  lies  the  blame  for  the  miseries  of  the  Bast  End? 
Against  whom  should  be  raised  "the  bitter  cry  of  outcast 
London"?  .  .  . 

So,  too,  with  State  supervisioa.  Guaranteeing  of  quality 
by  inspection  has  been  shown,  in  the  hall-marldng  of  silver, 
to  be  aup»iluous,  while  the  silver  trade  has  been  decreased  by 
it;  and  m  other  cases  it  has  lowered  the  quality  by  establish- 
ing a  standard  which  it  is  useless  to  exceed:  instance  the  case 
at  the  Cork  butter  market,  where  the  higher  kinds  are  dis- 
advantaged in  not  adequately  pixtfiting  by  their  better  repute; 
or  instance  the  case  of  herring-bmnding  (pow  optional), 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  put  the  many  imenor  cuiers.  who 
lust  reach  the  level  of  official  approval,  on  a  par  with  the  few 
better  ones  who  rise  above  it,  and  so  to  disoounge  these. 
But  such  lessons  pass  unlearned.  Even  where  the  failure 
of  inspection  is  moet  glaring,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it;  as 
instance  the  terrible  catastrophe  by  which  a  train  full  of 
people  was  destroyed  along  the  Tay  Bridge.  Countless  de- 
nunciations, loud  and  unsparing,  were  vented  against  engineer 
and  contractor;  but  little,  if  anything,  was  said  about  the 
government  officer  from  whom  the  nidge  received  State 
approval.  So,  too.  with  prevention  of  disease.  It  nsatters 
not  that  under  the  management  or  dictation  of  State  agents 
some  of  the  worst  evils  occur;  as  when  the  lives  ol  eighty-seven 
wives  and  children  of  soldiers  are  sacrificed  in  the  ship 
AccritittOH;  or  as  when  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are 
diffuasd  by  a  State-ordered  (uainage  system,  as  in  Edinburgh; 
or  as  when  officially  enforced  sanitary  appliances,  ever  get- 
ting out  of  order,  increase  the  evils  they  were  to  decrease. 

These  instances  of  the  failure  of  legislation, 
quoted  by  Spencer,  are  now  somewhat  classical 
and  out  of  date,  but  they  can  be  easily  replaced 
bv  modem  ones.  Mr.  Charles  f  airfield,  in  his 
chapter  on  "State  Socialism  in  the  Antipodes" 
contained  in  "A  Plea  for  Liberty,"  instances  many 
failures  of  legislation  in  Australia,  supposed  to 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  socialistic  progress.  He 
shows  how  the  early-closing  law  in  Melbourne  in 
1885,  whereby  shops  could  not  keep  open  after 
7  P.M.,  proved  utterly  impracticable,  robbing  all 
the  small  suburban  stores,  which  did  their  main 
business  in  the  evening,  of  all  chance  of  success 
and  creating  such  an  opposition  that  the  law  was 
repealed  in  a  few  days.  He  argues  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Australian  State  railroads  has  been  at 
a  heavy  loss,  only  concealed  by  government  book- 
keeping. In  England  herself  mstances  of  the  fail- 
ure of  State  operations  can  be  mtdtiplied  almost 
indefinitely. 

Says  Mr.  L.  J.  Jennings,  M.P.  (Fortnightly  Re- 
view, August,  1888,  p.  185): 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office. 
These  two  departments  alone  cost  the  country  ^£563,334  a 
year.  The  waste  of  labor  that  goes  on  daily  is  incredible. 
At  the  Admiralty  the  officials,  sitting  under  the  same  roof, 
write  loiw  letters  to  one  another  on  the  most  trivial  subjects. 
Just  as  if  they  were  joo  miles  apart.  An  immense  heap  of 
conespondence  may  be  accumulated  about  a  stick  of  seaung- 
wax  or  a  bit  of  string.  The  accountant-general's  deportment, 
crammed  with  extravagantly  paid  officials,  involves  charges 
for  the  worldngstaff  of£6i,ssj  a  year,  and  a  pension  list  of 
£39,394.  .  .  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Porwood, 
has  admitted  ("  First  Report  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's 
Commission,"  0-  975 1)  that  if  the  salaries  were  placed  on  a 
"  commercial  basis  the  expense  of  the  accountant-general's 
office  would  be  brought  down  to  £3^,000  or  £40.000  a  year. 
Why  is  it  not  placed  on  a  commercial  twsis  r  It  cannot  be 
because  the  authorities  have  not  had  a  free  hand  in  the 
"game  of  reorganization."  There  have  been  at  least  five 
heroic  operations  of  this  kind  since  1869,  at  tremendous  cost 
to  the  country.  .  .  .  What  sort  of  commentary  is  it  on  the 
great  reorganisation  of  iB;8-go,  which  cost  the  country 
£ao,ooo  a  year  in  pensions  and^S9,i99  in  bonuses,  that  the 
department  is  now  found  to  be  fuled,  as  the  heads  of  it  all^e, 
with  (miavBgantly  paid  or  incompetent  officials.  .  .  .  The 
War  Omoe  clerk  goes  leisurely  to  his  duties  at  ten  or  eleven, 
and  remains  till  tour  or  five,  his  prescribed  hom  being  six 
each  day.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  his  work?  A  good  deal 
of  it  is  utteriy  thrown  away.  Accounts  are  audited  and  re- 
audited  in  a  purely  arbitrary  and  farcical  manner.  .  .  .  Cor- 
respondence rolls  on  in  huge  volumes  about  trifles  light  as  air; 
a  charge  for  the  use  of  a  cab,  a  bill  of  91.  6(1.  f^  caodica,  a 


rent  in  a  soldier's  nclcet,  the  loss  of  a  noeebas  (actual  instaiwra 
of  these  cases  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Army  Estimates  Committee,  1887  and  1888)  may  form  the 
theme  of  an  almost  interminal  number  of  letters.  The  cot  in 
the  soldier's  jacket  was  "inquired  into"  by  odoods,  lieu- 
tenant-ctdonels,  deputy  adjutant-general,  assistant  deputies, 
and  all  sorts  of  high  officials.  The  documents  were  entered 
into  books,  signed,  stamped,  and  passed  on  from  one  to  the 
other  for  nearly  four  weeks. 

In  the  United  States  illustrations  of  the  cost- 
liness and  inefficiencjr  of  State  operations   are 
notoriotis.    All  municipal  operations  are  full  of 
jobs.     The  building  of  the  County 
«.  Court  House  in  New  York  City  is 

Vaitad  StatM  ^"^^^  *°  extreme  instance  of  what 
goes  on   in   all  government  tmder- 
takings.     When  designed  in  1868  its 
cost  was  estimated  at  $350,000.     Before  the  end 
of  1 87 1  it  bad  cost  a  sum  variously  estimated 
at  from  $8,000,000  to  $13,000,000,  and  it   was 
still  far  from  finished.     Among  the  items  of  the 
cost  for  fitting  it   up  were    $404,347  for  safes 
and  $7,500  for  thermometers.     It  is  from  such 
facts  as  these  of  the  repeated  failures  of  govern- 
ment activities  to-day  that  individualists  drew 
their  negative  argument  against  socialism.   From 
such  instances  they  very  naturally  draw  the  in- 
ference that  if  government  cannot  efficiently  con- 
duct the  comparatively  small  activities  it  now 
attempts,  it  must  still  further  fail  in  the  almost 
infinitely  more  difficult  ftmctions  that  would  be 
given  to  it  under  a  complete  socialistic  regime. 
They  further  argue  that  even  if  government,  sur- 
rounded and  supported  by  individualistic  meth- 
ods, and  with  wealth  created  by  individualism  for 
it  to  tax,  can,  perhaps,  altho  clumsily  and  ex- 
pensively, carry  on  the  few  activities  of  which 
Socialists  make  so  much  to-day,  were 
Iha  Imnaa-  *^®  government  to  attempt  all,   it 
Mn^a^  '^°^'^  ^  quite  another  thing.     Yet 
SSuflLm     >^  th«  State  cannot  do  all,  the  accus- 
toming  of  people  to  depend  upon  the 
State  weakens  the  power  of  mdivid- 
uals  and  teaches  them  to  lean  on  a  reed  that  final- 
ly will  break.     To  argue  that  government  ever 
can  conduct  the  complete  industrial  life  of  the 
people  is  to  almost  aU  economists  and  to  abso- 
lutely all  individualists  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Robertson,  in  his  essay  on  "The  Im- 

Eracticability  of  SociaUsm"  (chap.  1.  in  "A  Plea  for 
ibertjy  "),  argues  that,  passing  by  the  facts  that 
Socialists  very  rarely  go  into  practical  details; 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  how  socialism 
could  provide  the  clothing  for  a  conomunity  ex- 
cept by  putting  it  into  a  strict  uniform  as  in  an 
army,  since,  if  fashion  were  allowed,  no  national 
committee  could  foretell  what  would  be  needed — 
passing  by  the  enormous  problem  of  how  to  man- 
age domestic  labor  under  socialism,  except  by 
destroying  the  home,  saying  nothing  of  the  stiU 
greater  difficulties  of  just  distribution  between 
labor  of  different  degrees  of  value  and  laborers  of 
different  degrees  of  ability — ^passing  by  all  these 
and  a  hundred  other  similar  difficulties,  socialism 
utterly  breaks  down  before  the  population  ques- 
tion. He  says:  "The  situation  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  sentence:  Socialism  without  restraints  on 
the  increase  of  population  would  be  utterly  ineffi- 
cient. With  such  restraints  it  would  be  slavoy. 
In  a  word,  socialism — ^the  scheme  of  collective 
capital  and  collective  production  and  distribution 
— breaks  down  the  moment  it  is  subjected  to  any 
practical  test."  How  would  the  community  de- 
cide, he  asks,  of  the  children  bom  in  any  year — 
how  many  boys  should  be  tailors  and  how  many 
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girls  dressmakers?  "Socialism,  disguise  it  as  we 
ma^,  is  the  nc^tion  of  freedom. ' '  Similarly  argue 
all  individualists. 

But  probably  the  chief  arguments  raised  to-day 
to  show  the  impracticability  of  socialism  and  the 
necessity  <rf  individualism,  are,  as  above  stated, 
biologic.  Mr.  Kidd  argues  in  his  "Social  Evolu- 
tion, p.  ao9,  that  socialism  has  not  and  probably 
cannot  make  any  serious  attonpt  to  deal  with 
even  tibe  initial  difficulties  of  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  a  society  where  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  eliminated.  He  says:  "Underneath  all  Social- 
ist ideals  yawns  the  problem  of  population." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  latest  work,  sa^: 
"People  who  in  their  corporate  capacity  abohsh 
the  natural  relation  between  merits  and  benefits 
will  presently  be  abolished  themselves.  Either 
they  will  have  to  go  through  the  miseries  of  slow 
decay  consequent  on  the  mcrease  of  those  unfit 
for  the  business  of  life,  or  they  will  be  overrun  by 
some  people  who  have  not  pursued  the  fooliui 
policy  of  tostering  the  worst  at  the  expense  of  the 
better."  Mr.  Lecky  says  ("Democracy  and  Lib- 
erty," chap,  viii.) :  "The  Socialist  remedies  would 
only  bring  evils  far  greater  than  any  they  could 
possiblT  prevent.  The  desire  of  each  man  to  im- 
prove his  circumstances,  to  reap  the  full  reward 
of  superior  talent,  or  energy,  or  thrift,  is  the  very 
mainspring  of  the  production  of  the  world.  Take 
these  motives  away;  persuade  men 
Bnssmi^lka  *  ^^  superior  work  they  will  ob- 
mte^^  **'"*  °°  superior  reward;  cut  off  all 
n,^^,,,^  the  hopes  that  stimulate  among  or- 
dinary men  ambition,  enterprise,  in- 
vention, and  self-sacrifice,  and  the 
whole  level  of  production  will  rapidly  and  inevi- 
tably sink.  .  .  .  The  essential  difference  of  men 
in  aptitudes,  capacities,  and  character,  are  things 
that  can  never  oe  changed,  and  all  schemes  and 
policies  that  ignore  them  are  doomed  to  ulti- 
mate failure."  Says  Mr.  Kidd  ("Social  Evolu- 
tion"): 

It  win  not  bctp  m,  even  if  then  are  to  Ite  no  competing 
■odeties,  and  if  in  the  contemplated  era  of  socialism  tlie  whole 
htunan  family,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  is  to  be 
indnded  in  a  federation  within  which  the  competitive  force* 
are  to  be  suspended.  We  may  draw  such  a  draft  on  our 
imasination,  but  our  cosnmon  sense,  which  has  to  deal  with 
snatciials  as  they  exist,  refuses  to  honor  it.  We  are  concerned 
not  with  an  imaginary  being,  but  with  man  as  he  exists,  a 
creature  standing  with  countless  eons  of  this  competition 
behind  him,  every  quality  of  his  mind  and  body  .  .  .  the 
product  of  this  rivalry,  with  its  meaning,  and  allotted  place 
therein,  and  capable  of  finding  its  fullest  and  fittest  employ- 
ment only  in  its  natural  conditions. 

Individualism,  then,  bases  its  argument  on 
the  fact  that  government  can  scarcely  efficiently 
conduct  even  now  the  comparatively  limited 
ftuictions  that  it  does  attempt,  and  would  utterly 
break  down  before  the  attempt  to  control  the 
complete  complex  interests  of  all  social  life;  that 
individualism,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  tried 
during  this  century,  while  not  by  any  means  doing 
away  with  all  evils,  has  produced  more  materifu 
and  educational  progress  than  in  all  the  other 
centuries  put  together,  and  especially  in  those 
countries  and  in  that  country  where  individualism 
has  be«i  tried  the  most;  tliat  even  if  socialism 
were  practicable,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
biological  degeneration  of  the  individual  and^of 
^e  race  and  finally  that  even  the  b^innings  of  so- 
cialism tend  to  undermine  that  self-reliance,  self- 
rule,  free  self-sacrifice,  which,  tho  men  consider  it 
bom  of  individual  communion  with  God  or  of 
natural  ethics  alone,  all  men  are  agreed  to  be  the 
poblest  and  the  only  enduring  and  eternal  quality 


of  man.  Individualism  may  not  produce  all  prog- 
ress in  a  day;  individualists  are  not  blind  to  thie 
evils  of  the  present,  but  they  do  know  that  an  in- 
finite progress  has  been  made ;  that  that  progress  is 
now  going  on ;  that  it  has  been  and  is  now  almost 
solely  due  to  individual  struggle  and  competition 
in  life,  and  that  therefore  it  is  but  simple  duty  to  re- 
sist even  the  beginnings  of  a  socialism  which  for  an 
impossible  mirage  threatens  to  attack  all  progress 
ana  to  undermme  man's  noblest  possession,  in- 
dividual character  and  individual  aspiration.  It 
is  better  to  let  a  man  struggle  and  work  his  own 
way  even  slowly  toward  character  than  to  lift  him, 
were  it  possible,  into  an  Utopia  of  physical  com- 
fort, at  the  cost  of  weakened  will  and  increased 
tendency  to  rely  on  a  paternal  or  even  a  fraternal 
organization. 

Trb  Individualist  Prograh 

As  asserted  above,  individualists  are  neither 
doctrinaires  nor  visionaries.  Sa^  Mr.  Words- 
worth Donisthorpe  in  "The  Limits  of  Liberty," 
a  chapter  in  "  A  Hea  for  Liberty  "  : 

It  is  not  fair  to  assert  or  even  to  insinuate  that  individual- 
ism as  a  practical  working  doctrine  in  this  country  (England) 
and  in  the  United  States  is  based  eta  reasoning  from  abstrac- 
tions. .  .  .  No  one  with  the  smallest  claim  to  attention  has 
been  known  to  aiCnn  that  this  or  any  other  nation  is  yet  rife  for 
the  abolition  of  the  State.  ...  I  suppose  no  one  acquainted 
with  his  political  writings  will  accuse  Victor  Yarros  of  back- 
wardness or  even  of  opportunism.  Yet  says  he,  "  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  external  State  must  be  preceded  by  the  decay  of  the 
nations  wUch  breathe  life  and  vigor  into  that  dumsv  monster: 
in  other  words,  it  is  only  when  the  people  learn  to  value  liberty 
and  to  understand  the  truths  of  the  anarchistic  philosophy 
that  the  question  of  practically  abolishing  the  State  looms 
up  and  acquires  significance." 

Mr.  N.  P.  Gilman  says  of  American  individu- 
alists  ("  Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit ") : 

The  practical  effort  of  those  who  here  accept  the  name  o( 
individualist  is  to  maintain  the  actual  status  against  the  strong 
tendency  toward  socialism  which  charactmises  the  time.  S 
this  can  be  successfully  resisted  they  trust*to  gradual  enlight- 
enment to  weaken  gradually  the  power  of  the  State.  The 
anarchist  ideal,  into  which  extreme  individualism  blends,  is 
not  to  he  reached  by  crying  and  striving.  The  individualist 
trusts  in  natural  and  in  the  unforced  evolution  of  society ; 
he  exerts  himself  with  more  or  less  energy  simply  to  resist 
efforts  contrary  to  this  law  wMcb  tend  to  produce  an  artificial 
development.  .  .  .  The  present  tendency  toward  socialism 
he  would  explain  as  a  reaction  toward  primitive  ideas  which 
have  lonjt  since,  for  the  wiser  minority,  been  fully  exploded 
by  experience.  He  stands  stubbornly  on  the  defensive  against 
this  tendency,  feeling  sure  that,  unchecked,  it  can  only  result 
in  great  evil. 

Contrasting  individualism  with  SchafHe's  defini- 
tion of  socialism  (<f.  v.),  Mr.  Gilman  says  concern- 
ing individualism  m  its  practical  application: 

Economic  individualism  would  then  be  the  system  of  pro- 
duction by  means  of  private  caintal  (held  by  single  person*, 
firms,  corporations,  or  cooperative  associations):  this  method 
of  production  demands  a  tree-labor  contract,  open  competi- 
tion, and  distribution  to  individuals.  The  alpha  and  omega 
ot  individualism  is,  accordingly,  private  and  competing 
capitals,  with  a  large  measure  ot  individual  freedom  from 
State  control  (p.  ii).  .  .  .  If  we  attend  chiefly  to  the  facts 
of  the  existing  situation  in  the  United  States,  we  should  then 
consider  individualism  and  socialism  as  two  opposite  Itnd- 
tncits,  moved  by  either  of  which  an  American  citisen  may 
advocate  or  attack  a  definite  and  particular  measure  of 
legislation.  The  Utopia  of  the  individualist,  if  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  may  apeak  for  him,  is  an  approach  to  anarchy;  the 
Xftopia  of  toe  Socialist  mdts  into  communism,  but  neither 
scheme  is  proposed  for  immediate  adoption  here  by  sensible 
advocates.  .  .  .  The  individualist  ...  in  all  his  degrees 
tends  to  tmhvorable  criticism,  not  to  high  admiration,  m  the 
manner  and  the  results  of  governmental  activity  at  present. 
He  concedes  that  a  nation  may  well  tolerate  a  certain  dence 
of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  its  officials  in  executing  their 
present  tasla,  this  being,  on  the  whole,  more  endurable  than 
the  evils  which  would  result  from  putting  the  same  duties 
upon  private  persons.  He  opposes,  however,  any  consider- 
able f\irther  eMension  pf  (be  sphere  o(  the  Stitte,  and  loQla 
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to  education  of  the  Individual  mind  and  conscience  and  to 
general  progress  for  relief  from  existing  evils.  The  extreme 
mdividualist  would  not  only  resist  the  tendency  to  socialism, 
but  would  also  retrace  some  ste^  already  taken  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  he  would  say,  such  as  umversal  free  education.  There 
are  very  few,  to  be  sure,  in  America  who  hold  the  creed  with 
such  vigor. 

So  conceiving  of  practical  individualism,  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  fixed  universal  in- 
dividualist pro-am.  It  must  be  different  in 
different  coimtnes;  it  is  differently  conceived  by 
different  individuals^  On  all  important  points 
the  general  individualist  propositions  will  be 
found  in  this  cyclopedia  under  each  respective 
subject.  (See  Land;  Interest;  Wages;  Com- 
PETiTiofj;  Education;  Railroads;  Post-Office; 
Banking;  Mutual  Banking,  etc.) 

We  give  here  one  illustration  of  how  individ- 
ualists would  work  out  social  problems.  Of  per- 
haps the  most  serious  problem  in  modem  life 
Mr.  N.  P.  Oilman  says  C  Socialism  and  the  Ameri- 
can Spirit"); 

No  evil  in  oar  dtiee  appeals  more  forcibly  to  the  kind- 
hearted  than  the  crowded  tenement  houses.  .  .  .  Every  one 
who  has  a  particle  of  philanthropy  in  him  cries  out  that  these 
evils  should  be  made  to  cease  from  off  the  earth.  The  end  is 
dear,  but  what  means  shall  we  use?  The  Socialist  will  dilate 
upon  what  Glasgow  and.  Liverpool  have  done,  and  urge  that 
Boston  and  New  York  at  once  purchase  whole  squares,  pull 
down  the  noisome  houses  of  to-day,  and  erect,  instead,  clean 
and  convenient  tenements,  to  be  let  at  low  rates.  This, 
however,  would  be  too  much  like  Journeying  from  Chicago 
to  Minneapolis,  via  Paris,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  Ja{»n.  The 
Chicagoan  would  thus  reach  Minneapolis  in  time,  indeed,  if 
money  and  patience  held  out.  But  a  more  direct  way  would 
be  first  to  discover  what  persons  are  responsible  as  owners  or 
lessors  of  these  foul  habitations,  and  then  to  bring  home  to 
them  as  individuals  the  distress  and  the  crime  which  they 
occasion,  while  drawing  pro6t  from  such  inhuman  conditions. 
Many  of  these  persons  sin  as  much  through  ignorance  as 
through  hardness  of  heart.  .  ,  .  But  if  this  shomd  be  of  no 
effect,  the  men  and  women  who  are  taught  by  the  higher 
btdividnalism  that  we  ar€  our  brothers'  uepers  to  a  great 
degree  can  then  follow  the  example  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  Boston. 
Let  them  singly  or  in  small  associations  buy  or  lease  one  or 
more  dty  hotues  in  the  poorer  districts  and  care  for  them  in 
person  or  through  Idndly  and  capable  agents.  A  large  part 
of  the  tenement- Ubuse  problem  is  manageable  under  this  sim- 
ple plan.  .  .  .  Where  this  plan  is  not  expedient,  the  Peabody 
trustees  in  London,  the  Improved  Dwelling-House  Associa- 
tions i^  Boston  and  New  York,  and  such  individtuls  as  Mr.  A. 
T.  White  in  Brooklyn  have  demonstrated  the  eminent  success 
of  a  more  difficult  method.  Mr.  J.  A.  Riis,  a  good  authority, 
believes  .thoroughly  in  the  compatibility  of  "philanthropy 
and  S  per  cent " — the  one  as  beginning,  the  other  as  the  result. 
.  .  .  The  tenement-house  problem  in  our  American  cities  is 
thus  fully  within  the  control  of  a  comparatively  few  persons. 
.  .  .  Very  few  of  the  rich  or  the  moderately  rich  in  the  United 
States  would  need  to  be  converted  to  a  higher  individualism 
than  they  now  practise  to  make  the  tenement-house  problem 
a  thing  of  the  past  so  far  as  money  can  do  it. 

Such  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  example  of  the  in- 
dividualist program.  For  the  far  more  radical 
proposals  oi  such  extreme  individualists  as  the 
philosophical  anarchist — the  Spencerians,  the  sin- 
gle-tax men,  the  voluntarians — we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  respective  articles  which  treat  of  them.  Most 
individualists  like  Professor  Huxley  condemn 
alike  the  dogmatism  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  the 
tiieories  of  the  Socialists.  They  hold,  with  Pro- 
fessor Tevons,  that  in  social  reform  "the  first  step 
is  to  throw  aside  all  supposed  absolute  rights  or 
inflexible  principles";  they  would  not,  at  present 
at  least,  destroy  the  State;  what  is  shown  by  ex- 
perience that  the  State  can  do  better  than  the 
individual,  that  they  would  have  the  State  do; 
but  they  hold  that,  fundamentally  and  eternally, 
all  experience  teaches  that  primary  reliance  must 
be  put  on  industrial  action;  that  what  limits  in- 
dividual initiation  limits  freedom;  that  what 
weakens  individual  responsibility  weakens  char- 
.acter,  and  that  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent £i  B,  Andrews,  of  Brown  University:  "Iq 


all  economic  activity  the  prestmiption  is  in  favor 
of  individual  liberty  and  free  competition." 

RsFBRBNCxs:  A  PUa  for  Liberty  (P.  Mackay,  Ed.,  1S91): 
Wordsworth  Donisthorpe's  Iiidividaaltsm :  A  Sysirm  of 
PolUies  (1890);  Tht  Man  vtrsus  6u  Slat*  (a  coUectiasi  of 
articles  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  published  under  that 
name.  1S84);  N.  P.  Guman's  Socialism  and  Oi*  Amtrican 
Spirit  (1893);  W.  G.  Sumner's  What  Social  CUtssts  Ow  to 
Each  Other  (1883);  W.  H.  Mallock's  Ciasstsand  Massos;  or. 
Wealth.  Wates,  and  Welfare  in  the  United  Kingdom  (18^): 
Edward  Atkinson's  various  articles;  John  Moriey  on  Com- 
promise; A.  T.  Hadley's  Economics,  an  Account  of  tiet 
Relation  Between  Private  Property  and  Public  WeUart. 
See  also  Anarchism;  Spbncbr;  Sinolb  Tax;  Pus 
Tkadb;  Voluntaryism.  For  opposite  views  to  those  in 
this  article  and  {or  objections  to  Individualism,  see  Sociax>- 

IBM. 

Revised  by  A.  T.  Hadlbt. 

IHDITSTRIAL  BBTTBRMBIf  T  is  a  phrase  used 
for  the  efforts  tmdertaken  by  employers  or  firms 
for  the  benefit  in  any  way  of  their  empk>yees. 
It  varies  from  the  model  village  erected  for  the 
benefit  of  a  community  to  the  simplest  arrange- 
ment or  device  in  the  factory  or  store  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  employees.  In  this  article  only  a 
few  of  the  many  forms  of  industrial  betterment  can 
be  mentioned  with  a  few  of  the  firms  most  active 
in  this  regard.  Those  important  instances  which 
can  be  classified  as  model  villages  will  be  noticed 
under  that  head.  (See  also  Social  Secretary.} 
In  the  United  States  industrial  betterment  is 
probably  more  wide-spread  than  iij  any  other 
country,  tho  it  has  not  gone  so  far  as  in  the  case  of 
a  few  English  firms.  The  leading  American  firm 
in  this  Ime  is  undoubtedly  the  National  Ca^ 
Register  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  Mr. 
Patterson  and  his  coworkers  have  developed  al- 
most every  kind  of  industrial  betterment.  They 
have  not  created  a  model  village. 
United  BtatM  "i^inly  because  it  was  littJe  needed, 
but  they  have  a  settlement  house 
tmder  a  social  secretary,  with  club 
rooms  and  library.  In  the  large  dining-hall  any 
of  the  3,800  employees  can  get  a  good  meal  for 
fifteen  cents.  The  works  are  light  and  airy, 
amid  shrubs  and  grass-plots,  the  walls  almost  all 
glazed.  For  twenty-five  cents  a  week  they  give 
a  warm  lunch  to  the  girls,  and  for  slightly  more  to 
some  hundreds  of  men.  They  have  bath  rooms, 
a  recreation  ground  with  gymnastic  apparatus, 
and  rest  their  girls  by  exercises  in  the  works- 
There  are  special  gardens  for  boys  to  cultivate, 
schools  of  various  grades,  kindergarten  and  in- 
dustrial, and  advantages  in  many  other  ways, 
such  as  giving  educational  trips  to  develop  their 
employees.  They  issue  a  paper  and  endeavor  to 
elicit  Uie  interest  of  their  employees  by  calling  on 
them  for  suggestions  of  improvements,  and  by 
frequent  lectures  and  meetings. 

The  Natural  Food  Company,  of  Niagara,  the 
makers  of  Shredded  Wheat,  is  also  very  progres- 
sive in  this  line.  In  a  ten-acre  lot  they  have  built 
"a  palace  rather  than  a  factory,"  surrounded  by 
parks,  gardens,  and  playgrounds.  The  walls  seem 
all  windows;  there  are  roof -gardens,  an  elegant 
lecture-hall,  also  used  for  dances;  fourteen  bath 
rooms  in  Italian  marble,  free  lunches  for  350  nrls 
in  a  spacious  dining-hall,  and  other  social  fea- 
tures. ■ 

In  H.  J.  Heinz  &  Co.'s  pickle  factory,  in  Pitts- 
bui^,  much  is  done  for  the  3,500  employees.  On 
their  works  they  have  roof-gardens  with  plants 
and  creepers;  the  rooms  are  made  attractive  witti 
pictures  and  curios;  there  are  admirable  dining- 
rooms  ;  they  have  a  carriage  which  eadi  fine  day 
carrier  out  some  ^Is  for  a  picnic,  cooking  and 
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sewing  classes,  an  auditorium  for  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  tta^tricals,  seating  i,6oo,  and  other 
beneficial  institutions. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Works,  near  Boston,  and 
the  Crane  Paper  Mills,  Dalton,  Mass.,  have  hand- 
some buildings  in  attractive  towns.  The  Acme 
White  Lead  Works,  at  Detroit,  Mich. ;  the  Cleve- 
land Varnish  Company,  the  U.  S.  Playing  Card 
Company ,  at  Cincinnati ;  the  McCormickHarvester 
Com^ny,  at  Chicago,  have  beautified  buildings. 
The  Clevelajad  Cliffs  Iron  Company,  in  Michigan, 
ibe  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  in  Massachu- 
setts, have  beautiful  grounds.  The  Ferris  corset 
factory,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  flowers  inside  and 
outside  the  works,  recreation  rooms,  cheap,  good 
lunches,  seaside  cottages,  etc.  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Paint  Company,  of  Cleveland,  does 
much  for  the  health  of  its  employees.  Very 
many  American  firms  have  lunch  rooms,  rest 
rooms,  and  bath  rooms  for  their  employees. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  gymna- 
siums, rest  rooms,  recreation  rooms,  shower- 
baths,  on  one  whole  floor  of  their  department 
store.  Mr.  Carnegie's  Institute,  at  Homestead, 
has  library,  concert-hall,  gymnasium,  bath,  bowl- 
mg-alleys.  The  Athenseum  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
■ma^ks,  at  Joliet  (1880),  was  a  pioneer  in  this  line. 
Warner  Bros.,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  the  Celluloid 
Company,  and  Weston  Electrical  Instrument 
Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  other  firms,  have 
similar  club-houses.  Many  railroads,  notably  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  have  fine  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ings for  their  men,  while  several  traction  compa- 
nies have  reading  and  club  rooms  for  employees. 
The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company,  at  Ishpemin|f, 
Mich.,  have  fine  Itmch  and  reading-rooms  for  their 
men.  The  Siegel-Cooper  and  Wanamaker  depart- 
ment stores,  in  New  York,  have  rest  rooms  and 
social  secretaries  for  their  girls,  tho  the  latter  does 
not  use  the  name.  Many  of  the  model  villages, 
too,  considered  under  that  article,  have  also  other 
features  of  industrial  betterment.  The  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates  have  a  memorial  hall, 
with  almost  luxurious  club  rooms,  library,  bath, 
gymnasium,  billiard-tables,  recreation  halls,  etc., 
Dotii  for  men  and  women .  A  social  secretary  gives 
all  her  time  to  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
employees,  particularly  of  the  women.  In  Mr. 
Neteon's  cooperative  village  of  Leclaire  there  is  a 
cooperative  store  and  club-house  with  library, 
billiards,  gynmasium,  etc.  The  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Coonpany ,  at  their  different  works  in  Col- 
orado, have  a  social  secretary,  schools  of  various 
kinds,  club-houses,  libraries,  recreation  and  read- 
ing-rooms. 

In  Great  Britain  industrial  betterment  has 
been  largely  connected  with  Model  Villages, 
most  of  these  villages  having  indeed  many  kinds 
of  industrial  betterment.  At  Bournkville  the 
Modd  Village  created  by  George  Cadbury,  the 

gublic  buildings  include  a  bath-house,  school- 
ouses,  a  Ruskin  Hall,  other  halls,  reading-room, 
art-gallery,  playgrotmds,  etc.  Their  works  have 
been  called  a  factory  in  a  garden.  In  the  dining- 
hall,  tables  are  laid  for  3,000  girls,  and  a  fine  or- 
gan plays  at  times  during  meals.  Recreation 
grounds  adjoin  the  works.  Special  courses  of 
study  are  encoiwaged,  by  prizes  or 
tuitions  paid  at  industrial  schools. 
Port  Sunlight,  built  by  Lever  Broth- 
ers, near  Birkenhead  (1888),  has  a 
church,  two  groups  of  schools  of  vari- 
ons  lands,  a  public  hall,  inn,  restaurant,  gymna- 
linm,  puWc  bath,  fountain,  cooperative  stores,  free 


library  and  tennis,  bowling-  and  quoit-grotmds. 
There  are  dining-halls  for  men  and  girls,  the  lat- 
ter seating  1,500  girls.  Food  is  sold  at  very  low 
prices,  tho  covering  cost.  The  company  gives  ex- 
cursions to  the  employees  and  introduce  many 
other  improvements. 

At  Earswick,  near  York,  Mr.  Rowntree  em- 
ployed the  first  social  secretary  in  England  to 
care  for  the  women  and  giri  employees.  So  suc- 
cessful has  this  been  that  the  secretary  has  now 
four  assistants,  while  a  male  secretary,  for  the 
men,  has  one  assistant  and  two  visitors.  The 
secretaries  suggest  improvements,  oversee  the 
social  life  of  the  factory,  and  care  in  every  way 
for  the  interests  of  the  employees.  The  works 
themselves  are  made  attractive,  with  a  rose  gar- 
den, flowers  in  the  rooms,  pictures,  good  venti- 
lation, three  or  four  dining-balls.  They  maintain 
cooking-schools,  sewing-schools,  concerts,  and 
other  advantages. 

Messrs.  Boden's  net  factory  in  Derby,  and  the 
Creeper  lace  works  of  Messrs.  Burroughs  &  Well- 
come, at  Dartford,  have  gardens  and  lawns.  The 
latter  have  a  fine  dub  building,  baths,  gym- 
nasium,  reading-room,  spacious  library  (500  vols.), 
and  encourage  education  in  many  ways.  The 
hug^  carpet  factory  of  Templeton  &  Co.,  on  Glas- 
gow Green,  is  faced  with  colored  brickwork, 
like  the  Doge's  palace.  Jacob  &  Sons,  at  Dublin, 
and  J.  G.  Graves,  at  Shofield,  have  roof-gardens. 

French  industrial  betterment  has  run  largely 
to  profit-sharing  (q.  v.,  see  also  Bon  March^  and 
Lbclairb)  and  to  housing,  with  schools  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  Anzin  Mining  Company,  near  Valen- 
ciennes, has  erected  houses,  also  boys',  girls'  kin- 
dergarten and  technical  schools  for  its  10,000 
employees.  Jules  Chagpt  &  Cie.,  at  the  Blanzy 
mines  have  built  1,000  houses  in  four  villages, 
and  also  advance  money  to  workmen  desiring  to 
build  their  own  houses,  the  cost  to  bepaid  back 
on  instalments,  without  interest.  Iliey  have 
15  primary  and  6  kinderg^arten  schools.  Har- 
mel  Brothers,  with  woolen  mills  at  Warmft-ville, 
near  Rheims,  have  182  dwellings  with  allotment 
gardens  at  1.50  to  4  francs  per  month.  Their 
mills  (1,000  employees)  are  among  gardens  and 
shrubs,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  nghted  from 
above.  There  are  recreation  and  reatung-rooms, 
schools  of  all  kinds,  wiUi  travel  for 
n^^       the  efficient,   a  special   chapel   and 

jjjir^  vicar.  MM.  Sainte,  Fr^res,  spinners, 
have  built  2  villages  at  Flixecourt, 
with  500  houses.  There  are  coop- 
erative stores  and  schools.  M.  Menier,  at  Noisiel- 
sur-Seine,  has  313  semidetached  brick  houses, 
dining-halls,  and  schools.  Numerous  French 
firms  provide  lunches  and  restaurants  for  their 
employees,  as  at  the  Bon  March^  in  Paris,  and, 
still  more,  provide  industrial  schools  anddasses 
of  various  kinds. 

The  leading  instances  of  industrial  betterment 
in  Germany  are  the  different  villages  of  the  Krupp 
Steel  Works  (9.  v.).  They  have  baths  in  all  their 
works,  dining-halls,  duo-houses,  with  concert, 
recreation,  and  reading-rooms;  schools  of  all 
kinds  for  boys  and  girls,  industrial  and  otherwise; 
cooperative  stores  and  societies ;  boarding-houses, 
savings-banks,  insurance  funds. 

Baths  are  provided  at  the  Krupp  mines,  the 
Bochum  Steel  Works,  near  Essen;  the  Spindlers 
of  Cfipenick,  near  Berlin ;  the  Badische  Antlin  and 
Soda  Fabrik  of  Ludwigs-Hafen-on- Rhine;  the 
Henkel  Company  ci  Dftssddorf;  the  Brandts 
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Works,  at  Mtinchen  Gladbach ;  and  by  many  other 
firms.  Various  firms  supply  free,  cheap  or  free 
lunches,  notably  the  Krupps  and  the  Badische 
Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik,  Messrs.  Spindler  and 
Brandts.  Prominent  in  Germany  are  schools  of 
various  kinds  developed  for  employees. 

In  Austria  industrial  betterment  has  not  gone 
far.  At  Dombim,  in  connection  with  Herr 
Hammerle's  cotton-mill,  a  picturesque  industrial 
village  has  been  developed.  At  Smichof,  near 
Prague,  Baron  Ringhofer  has  done  much  build- 
ing lor  the  1 ,000  men  in  his  machine  works.  He 
has  also  a  sick  fund  and  "welfare  institutions." 

Other  countries,  like  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  are  following  in  the  same  line. 

The  late  Budgett  Meakin,  to  whose  book  on 
"Model  Factories  and  Villages"  we  are  much 
indebted  for  information,  has  collected  much 
testimony  on  this  point.  In  the  introduction  to 
his  book  he  quotes  the  Reeves  Engine  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  the  policy  of  which  is  to  provide 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  their  men,  as 
saying:  "We  can  get  a  better  gprade  of  men  who 
are  able  to  do  finer  work  and  more  of  it  by  fol- 
lowing this  course."  The  Sherwin  Williams  Paint 
Company  says:  "The  three  most  im- 
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portant  matters  for  attention  should 


be  health,  morals,  and  education, 
because  a  vigorous  employee  can  do 
more  work,  a  conscientious  employee  will  do 
more  conscientious  work,  and  a  more  intelligent 
employee  will  do  more  intelligent  work."  Mr. 
WestoHj  of  Newark,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  frequently  the  health  of 
employees  and  the  requirements  of  business  are 
best  served  by  identical  conditions."  The  Lud- 
low Manufacturing  Associates,  of  Ludlow,  Mass., 
says:  "Social  betterment  to  be  successful  must 
be  free  of  any  suspicion  that  it  is  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  wages;  second,  it  must  not  be 
too  paternal  or  suggest  that  the  recipient  of  its 
benefits  does  not  know  how  to  obtain  them  him- 
self; third,  the  ideals  aimed  at  must  not  be  too 
far  removed  from  actual  conditions;  fourth,  as 
far  as  possible  and  continually  more  and  more, 
the  people  should  assume  the  management." 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  results  is  in  the 
permanence  of  employees  attached  to  a  finn  and 
their  freedom  from  labor  struggles.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  girl  employees,  such  betterment  at- 
tracts a  better  grade  of  girls.  Workrooms,  light, 
airy,  and  attractive,  and  tastefully  appointed, 
undoubtedly  largely  raise  the  quality  of  work 
and  the  tone  of  the  workers.  The  entrance  and 
halls  of  the  Natural  Food  Company  are  like  those 
of  a  first-class  hotel.  Flowers  in  factories  are 
becoming  frequent.  Cleanliness  has  even  a  more 
direct  result.  Baths,  especially  shower-baths, 
and  special  costumes  with  provision  when  neces- 
sary against  the  inhaling  of  dust  or  gases,  are 
widdy  used.  The  provision  of  cheap  but 
healthy  food  and  drink  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
ventives of  drunkenness.  Rest  rooms  in  great 
factories  and  department  stores  imdoubtedly  aid 
work.  Free  medical  attendance  and  care  for  the 
convalescent  are  provided  by  many  employers. 
The  provision  of  nealthy  recreation  is  the  best 
guard  against  dissipation.  Stopping  monot- 
onous and  sedentary  work  for  a  little  gymnastic 
exercise,  and,  above  all,  the  provision  of  recrea- 
tion grotmds  and  rooms  for  the  noon  hours,  are 
found  most  beneficial. 

RsnRBHci:  Budgett  Haaldn,  Modtl  FactorUs  and  ViUaft 
(190s). 


INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION:  A  congressional 

commission  apjxjinted  June  18,  1898,  to  investi- 
gate and  suggest  legislation  upon  industrial  con- 
ditions. Five  senators,  five  representatives  and 
nine  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  president  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  formed  the  commission. 
Investigations  were  conducted  by  nine  experts, 
and  innumerable  hearings  at  which  over  700 
witnesses  testified.  The  report  of  the  commission, 
completed  Feb.  19,  1902,  printed  in  nineteen  vol- 
umes and  with  a  general  index  in  the  last  volume, 
is  the  best  recent  summary  of  industrial  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  indluding  industrial  combi- 
nations, trade-unions,  labor  difficulties,  labor  l^is- 
lation,  immigration,  wages,  taxation,  etc.,  etc 

INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE  (see  also  special 
article  Industrial  Insurance  [State]  in  the 
German  Empire;  Old-Agb  Pensions;  Unem- 
ployment rtor  insurance  against) ;  Trade- Uniow 
Benefits;  Railway  Benefits;  Friendly  Socie- 
ties; Fraternal  Organizations;  Insurance; 
New  Zealand):  Industrial  insurance  takes 
many  forms.  By  far  the  most  developed  form  of 
State  industrial  msurance  is  that  of  the  German 
Empire,  considered  in  an  especial  article,  but  al- 
most all  of  the  European  govemn^ents  have  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  Germany's  example.  Austria 
enacted  a  law  for  insurance  against  accidents  in 
1887  and  against  sickness  in  1888.  At  present  all 
classes  of  workers  must  be  insured  if  they  earn 
less  than  $480  per  year.  The  organization  is  on  a 
territorial  basis,  and  not  by  trades  as  in  Germany. 
Holland,  Italy,  Finland,  Norway  have  enacted 
similar  systems  since  1895.  All  have  organized 
central  government  banks  to  manage  the  insur- 
ance, Uio  the  first  three  permit  insurance  in  pri- 
vate companies. 

Great  Britain  (1898),  Denmark  and  France 
(1899),  Sweden  (1901),  and  Russia  (1904)  make 
the  employer  pecuniarily  responsible  for  indem- 
nities (compensations)  or  annuities.  The  em- 
ployer may  or  may  not  insure  his  employees  in 
private  companies.  This  practise  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  some  countries,  but  the  plan  often  does 
not  work,  as  the  employer  frequently  has  to  be 
sued,  a  process  difficult  or  impossible  for  those 
who  neea  it  most.  Belgium  has  developed  States 
savings-banks  and  unemployment  insurance  on 
lines  being  widely  copied  in  other  countries.  (See 
Belgium;  Unemployment.)  Old-Age  Pensions 
are  being  adopted  in  many  coimtries.  (See 
especial  article.)  (For  a  general  government  in- 
surance, see  New  Zealand.)  Outside  of  govern- 
ment, the  main  form  of  industrial  insurance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  and  England,  is  the 
trade-union  insurance.  (See  Trade- Union  Bbnb- 
piTS.)  Friendly  societies  in  England,  fraternal 
organizations  in  the  U.  S.,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions elsewhere  do  a  very  large  insurance  business 
for  many  of  moderate  means,  but  generally  are  of 
the  middle  rather  than  of  the  working  classes.  (See 
Insurance;  Friendly  Societies;  Fratbrnal 
Organizations.) 

Very  many  firms  in  the  U.  S.  and  elsewhere, 
like  Siegel  &  Cooper's  (in  Chicago,  and  later  in 
New  York) ,  have  insurance  organizations  for  their 
employees.     (See  Railway  Benefit  Funds.) 

RsFBRBHCBS:  Sce  the  different  ]dnda  ol  inranuioe  for  the  D. 
S.  See  a  series  of  articles  by  Professor  Henderson  in  the 
Am.  Journal  efSocioloty,  1907. 

INDUSTRIAL  DfSURANCB  (STATE)  IN  THE 
GERMAN  EMPIRE:  Social  legislation  for  the 
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-welfare  of  the  working  classes  in  Germany  is 
constitutionally  vested  in  the  empire,  and  em- 
braces working  men's  insurance  and  working 
men's  protection.  Both  supplement  each  other 
and  serve  the  same  purpose,  to  preserve  to  the 
workingman,  as  long  as  possible,  his  most  valu- 
able possession,  his  power  to  work,  and  to  aSord 
him  a  subsistence  when  the  same  is  lost. 

Both  branches  of  this_  legislation  for  the  care 
of  working  men  are  attributable  to  imperial  ini- 
tiative: the  "working  men's  insurance  legisla- 
tion" to  the  Sovereign  Message  of  the  first  German 
emperor,  William  I.,  of  Nov.  17,  1881,  and  the 
"working  men's  protective  legislation"  to  the 
Supreme  Decree  of  the  ruling  emperor,  William 
II.,  of  Feb.  4,  1890. 

The  imperial  social  politics  is  built  upon  the 
fundamental  view  that  the  working  class,  as  cre- 
ated by  modem  developments,  has,  in  a  chris- 
tianized and  civilized  State,  a  claim  to  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  in  its  economic  existence  over 
against  the  modem  dangers  in  its  vocation  and 
work,  as  re^rds  life  and  health,  and  that  this 
claim  is  to  be  legally  guaranteed  because,  as  ex- 
perience teaches,  any  other  mode  will  fail  to  reach 
the  desired  end. 

The  industrial  insurance  legislation  includes 
insurance  against  sickness,  accident,  invalidity, 
and  old  age.  The  various  measures  have  been 
repeatedly  revised,  improved,  and  extended,  but 
may  be  in  brief  described  as  follows : 

The  first  of  these  measures  against  sickness  was 
passed  June  t$,  188^.  The  purpose  is  to  insure 
a  certain  and  sufficient  relief  in  case  of  illness 
during  at  least  twenty-six  weeks.  The  employee 
pays  two  thirds  of  the  sick  insurance  and  the 
employer  one  third. 

In  general,  all  persons  regularly  employed  in 
factories,  mines,  on  railways,  and  m  other  indus- 
trial concerns,  shop  assistants,  employees  in  State 
services,  employees  of  lawyers,  etc.,  overseers, 
engineers,  etc.,  must  be  insured.  In  general, 
those  intermittently  employed,  those  in  depend- 
ent positions,  employees  of  the  empire  (army 
and  navy,  etc.),  who  are  otherwise  entitled  to 

S;nsions  and  free  medical  aid,   are  exempted, 
ther  persons,  like  servants,  children,  etc.,  may 
or  may  not  be  insured  by  the  communes.     There 
are  six  groups  of  insurance  societies  or  agencies — 
the  sick  funds  established  by  the  communes  for 
the  trades  within  their  Umits,  the  industrial  or 
sick  funds  of  large  establishments,  the  building 
trades  sick  funds,  the  miners'  sick  funds,  the 
gild  funds,  and  the  general  funds  established  by 
the    communes.     The   fimds   other   than    com- 
munal are  managed  by  bodies  elected  by  em- 
ployees and  emptoyers,  of  which  the  employers 
may  never  have  more  than  half  as  many  repre- 
sentatives as  the  employees.     General  meetmgs 
of  all  the  insured,  or  delegations  of  members  when 
there  are  more  than  500,  meet  annually  and  elect 
the  managers  by  secret  ballot.     The  commtmal 
funds  are  managed  wholly  by  the  commune,  on 
which,  however,  all  classes  are  repre- 
r^mmnrmiutm    sented.     Premiums  may  not  be  over 
^^t^    3  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the  class 
iS^~     '^  the   individual   insured,    tho   in 
some    instances    higher    premiums 
are  allowed  when  a  higher  scale  of 
relief  is  given.     In  general,  the  minimum  of  relief 
is  medical  attendance  and  one  half  the  daily  wage 
(twenty-six  weeks)  when  unable  to  work.     Spe- 
cial benefits  are  given  to  women  in  childbirth,  and 
for  funerals  forty-one  times  the  daily  sick  pay  is 


given.  A  working  man  earning  $6  per  week  pays 
seventeen  cents  per  week,  and  can  receive  $3  sick 
benefit  besides  attendance. 

Accident  insurance  was  commenced  July  6, 
1884,  and  at  first  dealt  chiefly  with  industrial 
enterprises,  but  has  been  much  extended.  Ac- 
cident insurance  is  at  the  cost  of  employers 
wholly. 

In  general  all  employees  and  overseers  with 
salaries  less  than  $750  must  be  insured.  The 
employees  form  themselves  into  associations  by 
their  trades  {Berupgenossensckaften) ,  which  not 
only  manage  the  msurance  funds,  laut  may  re- 
quire measures,  safeguards,  etc.,  against  acci- 
dents. These  associations  are  self-governing,  tho 
all  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. In  the  case  of  government  employees, 
the  government  manages  the  insur- 
ktnAAiKA  ^DC*'  The  various  trades  are  graded 
^^z^*  according  to  the  degree  of  risk. 
Compensation  must  be  paid  even  tho 
there  be  negli^noe  on  ue  workman's 
part,  unless  the  accident  is  caused  intentionalhr. 
The  compensation  begins  thirteen  weeks  after  tine 
accident,  the  sick  fund  or  employer  being  re- 
sponsible meanwhile.  The  amount  payable  va- 
nes with  the  earnings  of  the  injured  party  and 
the  degree  to  which  his  capacity  to  earn  is  af- 
fected. Earnings  in  excess  of  $375  can  only  be, 
reckoned  on  one  third  of  the  excess.  The  mini-  ~ 
mum  is  300  times  the  local  wage  of  the  adult  day- 
labor.  A  full  pension  for  complete  incapacity  to 
work  is  two  thirds  of  the  yearly  wage,  besides 
medical  attendance,  etc.  In  case  of  fatal  acci- 
dents one  fifteenth  of  the  yearly  earnings  is  paid 
with  a  minimum  of  $12.50,  and  a  pension  to  the 
widow  till  death  or  remarriage  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
earnings,  and  also  to  every  child  to  the  fifteenth 
year.  Other  dependents,  like  parents,  grandpa- 
rents, grandchildren,  or  a  husband  through  in- 
capacity dependent  partly  or  wholly  on  his  wtfe, 
are  also  provided  for.  Details,  however,  vary  very 
considerably  with  the  occupation,  etc.- 

Invalidity  and  old-age  insurance  was  enacted 
June  22,  1889,  and  subjects  to  compulsory  insur- 
ance, after  sixteen  years  of  age,  all  persons  regu- 
larly working  for  wages  in  every  branch  of  trade, 
apprentices  and  servants  included,  managing  offi- 
cuus  and  commercial  assistants  with  re^lar 
salaries  up  to  $joo.  The  old-age  and  invalidity 
insurance  fund  is  formed  by  equal  contributions 
from  employers  and  employed,  and  an  imperial 
subsidy  amounting  to  $  1 2 .  50  per  annum  is  gianted 
to  every  annuity. 

Those  entitled  to  other  pulsions  are  exempt. 
The  work  of  insurance  is  carried  on  by  insurance 
societies  in  cooperation  with  State  administra- 
tive bodies  and  under  the  imperial 
OU.Am     government.     The  representation  of 
TnjmwSi    employers  and  employees  upon  these 
bodies    must   be   equal.     Premiums 
are  payable  weekly  and  are  of  five 
classes:    3),  5,  6,  7},  and  9  cents  (each  payable 
half  by  the  employer  and  half  by  the  employee), 
the  class  to  which  a  person  belongs  depending 
usually  on  the  usual  daily  wage  for  his  occupa- 
tion.    The  annuities  commence  after  200  weeks 
for  invalidity  and  i  ,200  for  old  age,  together  with 
either  incapacity  to  earn  a  living  or  the  comple- 
tion of  the  seventieth  year.     The  invalidity  pen- 
sion is  a  minimum  of  I12,  $14,  $16,  $  18,  or  f  30, 
according  to  the  class,  with  an  imperial  sub^d^ 
of  $13.50  in  each  class,  and  increases  to  a  maxi- 
mum, attet  fifty  years,  of  $46.35,  $67.50,  $83.50, 
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$97.50,  fiia.so.  In  case  of  the  sickness  of  in- 
sured people  tbere  are  special  ptrovisions.  Old- 
age  pensions  are,  $27.50,  $35,  $42. 5°.  *So.  9s6,  in 
each  class.  In  the  event  of  insured  people  dying 
before  the  age  of  seventy  or  of  an  insured  wom- 
an's marrying,  half  the  paid  premiums  are  re- 
turned. 

This  ' '  working  men's  insurance  legislation,"  de- 
veloped during  the  years  1883  to  1889,  embraces 
health,  accident,  inability,  and  old-age  insurance ; 
it  is  established  upon  compulsory  lines,  mutuality, 
and  self-administration,  and  has  been — 1899-1903 
— subjected  to  a  thorough  revision,  leaving  the 
foundation  unchanged,  but  bringing  about  many 
simplifications  and  improvements.  In  particular 
has  the  legislation  supplementary  to  the  health 
insurance  law  (1904)  extended  the  obligatory  care 
of  the  sick  from  thirteen  to  twenty-six  weeks, 
therebv  establishing  an  uninterrupted  connection 
with  the  disability  insurance,  so  that  at  present, 
in  case  of  protracted  or  chronic  diseases,  a  con- 
tinuous provision  is  assured. 

The  principal  merits  of  the  German  working 
men's  insurance  are: 

1.  It  embraces  fundamentally  everybody  need- 
ing^ insurance,  over  against  other  systems  of  pro- 
vision which,  as  experience  teaches,  do  not  reach 
the  great  masses. 

2.  It  affords  the  working  man  the  most  com- 
prehensive provision  as  it  offers  not  only  support 
D^  money,  but  also  free  medical  aid,  free  medi- 
cmes  and  remedies,  or  free  nursing  in  institu- 
tions. 

3.  It  offers  the  working  man  the  surest  and 
cheapest  system,  as  one  third  of  the  health  in- 
surance, one  half  of  the  inability  insurance,  and 
the  total  of  the  accident  insurance  is  borne  by 
the  employer;  the  empire  contributes  in  each  in- 
stance of  inability  or  old-age  insurance  $13.50 
annually,  and  the  indemnification  proceedings 
are  carried  out  by  an  impartial  body  free  of 
charge. 

4.  The  constant  cooperation  of  employer  and 
employed  in  a  common  high  task  works  social 
conciliation  and  deepens  the  social  sense  of  one's 
duty  to  the  whole  people. 

5.  The  means  and  powers  of  the  nation,  con- 
centrated in  the  working  men's  insurance,  have 
made  it  possible  to  solve  other  problems  of  civil- 
ization, as,  for  instance,  the  systematic  advance- 
ment of  popular  hygiene,  the  art  of  healing  in 
connection  with  accidents,  the  fight  with  tuber- 
culosis, the  housing  of  working  men,  etc. 

Based  upon  this  legislation  60,000,000  persons 
(the  sick,  the  injured  by  accident,  invalids,  and 
their  relatives)  received  up  to  the  end  of  1903 
a  total  of  $1,000,000,000  as  indemnity;  the  work- 
ing men  having  raised  only  the  smaller  part  of 
this  sum  in  the  form  of  contributions,  and  receiv- 
ing an  indemnity  which  was  by  $3  7  5 ,000,000  larger 
than  what  they  paid  in. 

At  the  present  time  $375,000  are  spent  daily  in 
Germany  for  this  branch  of  the  working  men's 
insurance  alone,  and  of  the  accumulated  amount 
of  $^75,000,000,  nearly  $100,000,000  have  been 
appbed  to  the  erection  of  working  men's  houses, 
hospitals,  and  sanitariums,  to  places  of  cure, 
people's  baths,  and  similar  institutions  for  the 
advance  of  the  well-being  of  the  public. 

In  1904  the  following  were  insured:  for  sick- 
ness, 11,418,446  working  people — 8,716,816  men 
and  2,701,630  women;  for  accident,  18,376,000 — 
13,261,000  men  and  5,115,000  women;  for  inva- 
lidism or  old  age,  about  13,756,400 — 9,105,800 


men  and  4,650,600  women.  Benefits  were  paid: 
to  4,642,679  sick  people  for  90,051,510  days  to 
the  amount  of  237,107,610  marks;  to  834,815 
people  meeting  with  accidents  for  137,673  days 
to  the  amount  of  127,308,966  mk.;  to  803,33* 
invalids  to  the  amount  of  148,355,804  ink. 
From  1885  to  1904  the  Imperial  Insurance  Bureau 
paid:  for  sick  benefits,  2,493,97^,793  mk.;  for 
accidents,  1,057,758,585;  to  mvalids  nxjm  1891- 
1904,  1,003,949,913.  The  expenses  of  admin- 
istration for  the  different  departments  in  1904 
were:  insurance  against  sickness,  14,300,556  nuc.; 
accident  insurance,  19,868,351;  old  age,  14,030, 
261.  The  total  expenses  from  1885-1904  were: 
sickness,  154,136,770  mk.;  accident,  197,136,770; 
old  age  from  1891-1904,  116,931,408. 

The  legislation  for  the  "protection  of  ■woA- 
ing  men  'was  inaug^ated  by  imperial  edict  Feb. 
4,  1890,  indicating  as  necessary  a  revision  of  the 
factOTy  laws  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  working  men,  with  the  aim  so  to 
regulate  the  time,  the  duration,  and  the  kind  of 
work,  that  the  preservation  of  health,  the  laws 
of  morality,  the  economic  requirements  of  the 
working  men,  and  their  claim  to  the  enjoyment 
of  equ^  legal  rights  be  taken  care  of.  Legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  has  been  larsely  enacted. 
(See  Factort  Laws;  Rulroad  Lbgjslatiom; 
Sunday  Rest.) 

Rbvbksncs:  Rtport  of  tin  t7.  S.  Lobar  Btmau,  ia  prepus- 
tion,  X907. 

DIDUSTRIAL  LAW  COUlirrrBB,  THE  f Eng- 
land): Organized  1888  to  fill  the  need  for  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  legal  protection  extended  to  the 
life  and  labor  of  the  industrial  classes,  especially 
in  reference  to  women  and  children.  It  stands 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  promotion 
of  further  reform.  The  objects  of  the  committee 
are: 

(i)  To  supply  infomution  u  to  the  legal  protection  ol  the 
industrial  classes  with  legard  to  the  condition  of  their  tiwte. 
This  information  is  given  by  means  of  correspondence, 
lectuies,  and  printed  matter  to  persons  worldng  among  the 
industrial  classes. 

(9)  To  constitute  a  central  body  to  which  may  be  repotad 
breaches  of  the  law,  and  other  matters  relating  to  indnstiial 
employment,  in  order  that  these  may  be  inquiied  inta^ 
referred  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  otherwise  treated  as 
maybe  deemed  advisable. 

(3)  To  consider  all  information  received,  to  promote  fur- 
ther legislation,  and  the  more  effective  administration  ai  tbe 
existing  law. 

The  following  injurious  conditions  are  among 
the  most  important  with  which  the  committee  is 
concerned:  Such  injury  to  life  and  limb  as  may 
be  prevented  by  the  fencing  of  machinery,  lifts, 
etc.,  and  by  provision  for  escape  from  fire;  and  all 
injury  to  Health  which  may  be  prevented  when  it 
arises  from  any  of  the  following  causes:  Ovtr- 
crowding,  defective  ventilation;  efjlnvia  or  other 
insanitary  conditions;  insufficient  sanitary  ac- 
commodation; insufficiently  warmed  workrooms; 
insufficiently  drained  floors ;  neglect  of  precautions 
in  dangerous  trades;  insufficient  meal-times;  over- 
work. Secretary,  Miss  Edith  Maynard,  York 
Mansion,  York  Street,  Westminster,  London. 

IHDUSTIUAL  SCHOOLS  (called  also  REFORM 
SCHOOLS) :  In  the  article  ■  on  Child-hblpinq 
there  is  found  a  classification  of  children  who  re- 
quire social  care — the  normal,  defective ,  abnormal, 
and  delinquent.  In  this  article  children  in  the 
last  class  are  considered — the  vicious,  depraved, 
and  delinquent  above  the  age  of  six  years  and 
under  eighteen.     Delinquent  youth  over  eighteen 
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yeais  oi  age  are  treated  in  the  article  on  Rbporma- 
"roKiBS  (or  intermediate  prisons) .  Further  classi- 
fication of  delinquent  children  is  required  accord-^ 
mug  to  sex,  age,  and  character.  A  purely  legal 
xnark  is  that  of  specific  culpability,  the%ct  in 
'vrhich  some  particular  law  has  been  Violated* 
Sut  for  the  present  purpose  there  is  not  in  mind 
a.  deed  to  expiate  nor  a  criminal  to  punish,  but 
an  incomplete  and  wayward  human  being  to 
educate.  Children  of  this  group  should  be 
separated  in  di£Ferent  institutions  or  departments 
according  to  sex  even  in  the  earlier  period,  for 
such  children  are  precocious  in  vice.  Children 
must  be  classified  by  age  or  stage  of  development, 
and  this  requires  specialized  institutions  or  several 
cottages  under  one  management.  In  order  to 
avoid  contamination,  the  relatively  innocent 
must  not  be  exposed  to  contact  with  the  more 
depraved  and  aggressively  demoralizing  persons. 
The  bad  influence  of  a  girl  of  only  twelve  years  is 
sometimes  frightful. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Pietists  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  lead  of  H.  K.  Prancke,  of  Halle, 
established  a  vast  asylum  on  the  congregate  plan 
which  still  exists.  The  modem  movement  for 
reformatory  education  derived  inspiration  from 
the  genial  philanthropist  and  teacher,  Pestalozzi, 
-who  started  a  school  for  neglected  children  at 
Neuhof,  Switzerland,  in  1775,  and  opened  a  rescue 
home  at  Stanz,  in  1798.  J.  Palk,  at  Weimar, 
founded  a  school  in  1821,  to  prepare  wayward 
cliildien  to  be  placed  in  family  homes.  C.  H. 
Zeller  organized  Pestalozzi's  ideas  in  more  prac- 
tical form  at  Basel  in  1830.  J.  H.  Wichem 
founded  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  ia 
1833.  He  broke  with  the  congregate  plan  and 
plaiosd  the  children  in  family-Tike  groups,  each 
group  under  a  house-father  and  house-mother. 
Schaefer  reported  in  1903  that  there  were  about 
4.00  rescue  homes  in  Germany,  with  14,000 
places. 

In  France,  with  its  multitude  of  societies  and 
institutions  working  for  children  and  youth,  the 
farm  colony  at  Mettray  is  best  known 
and  has  exerted  a  wide  influence. 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio 
school  the  commissioners  brought 
thence  their  essential-  principles  of 
organization,  through  Mr.  Reemelin.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents  established  the  Hotise  of 
Rcauee  in  New  York  City  in  1825.  Boston(i826) 
and  Philadelphia  (1828)  followed  this  example. 
In  1835  a  farm-8(^ool  was  opened  for  orphans 
and  poor  children  on  Thompson's  Island  m  the 
harbor  of  Boston.  The  Massachusetts  reform 
school  was  established  at  Westboro  in  1847,  and 
the  girls'  school  at  Lancaster  in  1855.  The 
Childrbn's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  founded 
by  Charles  Loring  Brace,  has  always  employed 
schools  in  its  work  of  prevention  of  crime  and 
correction  of  vicious  children. 

In  the  evolution  of  reformatory  education 
asencies  have  been  specialized.  The  juvenile  or 
children's  court  has  recently  become  in  cities  the 
judicial  center  of  reformatory  discipline.  This 
court,  through  its  probation  officers  and  auxiliary 
societies,  attempts  first  to  fortify  and  improve 
family  control,  and  to  prevent  truanc;K'>  ai^Q  only 
as  a  Last  resort  to  send  a  child  to  an  institution. 
It  uses  any  uency  that  gives  the  most  promise 
of  helping  the  particular  child.  Parental  or 
tmant  schools  are  sometimes  connected  with  the 
public  schools,  and  truant  officers  seek  to  help  and 
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guide  parents  in  securing  steady  attendance. 
The  specialized  school  trams  wayward  children 
until  they  are  ready  to  take  their  place  again  in 
home  and  in  school.  Several  states  have  estab- 
lished reform  or  industrial  schools  for  children 
who  have  violated  law  and  who  cannot  be  kept 
under  restraint  and  training  at  home.  Private 
institutions,  supported  by  churches  or  associa- 
tions, supplement  the  pubUc  institutions.  Such 
are  schooLs  of  prevention,  refuges  for  girls,  and 
rescue  homes  for  girls  betrayed  and  corrupted. 
In  some  instances  these  private  institutions 
are  subsidized  by  cities,  counties,  or  by  the 
state.  The  George  Junior  Republic  is  a  farm- 
school  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children 
which  emphasizes  the  principle  of  setf-govem- 
ment. 

The  farm-school,  as  developed  in  modem  lands, 
has  great  advantages  over  institutions  in  crowded 
cities.  It  permits  a  more  rational  classification 
and  grouping  by  providing  separate 
cottages;  it  isolates  the  vicious  from 
close  contact  with  the  other  children ; 
it  offers  the  refining  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  nature,  its  beauty  and  sub- 
limity. Outdoor  life  builds  up  vitality  and  sup- 
plies energy  for  will.  Farm  life  offers  a  variety  of 
occupations;  all  can  learn  a  craft;  each  can  cul- 
tivate his  peculiar  talents.  There  is  variety  of 
service  and  community  of  interests.  Economical- 
ly, a  school  in  the  cotmtry  can  be  maintained  at 
low  cost,  and  much  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
food  can  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  children 
and  youth.  The  educational  principles  applied 
in  these  schools  are  those  which  control  success- 
ful schools  for  normal  children.  Rarely  have  the 
industrial  schools  any  of  the  features  of  a  prison, 
except  when  a  group  of  older  and  more  depraved 
youth  is  present.  The  physical  conditions  of 
health  in  the  situation  and  equipment  of  build- 
ings, and  in  such  matters  as  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
exercise,  are  those  prescribed  by  medical  science 
for  all  boarding-schools.  The  regulations  for 
work,  play,  and  moral  instruction  which  succeed 
with  normal  children  succeed  also  in  these  schools. 
Indeed,  the  reform  schoob  are  exerting  a  strong 
influence  in  improving  public-school  methods. 
If  the  introduction  of  artistic  and  trade  classes 
help  to  reform  a  bad  boy,  why  will  they  not  help 
to  prevent  any  boy  from  becoming  depraved? 
Doubtless,  the  discipline  must  be  somewhat  more 
watchful  and  rigorous  in  reform  schools,  but 
prison  discipline  is  not  necessary,  and  is  not 
helpful. 

Bibliocrapht:  Th4  Rtformatory  SysUm  in  ik*  UniUd  Statts, 
by  S.  J.  BaiTOws:  Jugtndfutrsort*  «nd  Strafrtcht,  by  J. 
U.  Bsenmither;  BvUtHtu  of  tht  tnUntatioval  Prison  Con- 
P*si,  fourth  section,  100;  (contain  valuable  papers  in 
French);  D*p*nd*nt,  DmeHvt,  and  D*linqu4nt  Ckildrtn,  by 
Homer  Polks;  IntroducUon  to  tk*  Study  of  tk*  Dtptndtnt,  Do- 
fectivo,  and  DtUnjufnt  Class*s,  by  C.  R.  Henderson,  ad  edi- 
tion, 1904  (containinjg  biblioeraphv);  JievtmUOfftndtrs,  by 
W.  D.  Morrison;  Pnsons  and  CMd-utving  InsHlniions  by 
E.  C.  ^nee;  Modtm  Prison  Systims  (regulation*  of  reform 
schools),  by  C.  R.  Henderaon;  Das  Modirn*  Anurikanisekt 
Btsstmngsysltm,  by  Paul  Herr,  1907. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

mDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD: 

A  labor  organization  formed  in  Chicago,  1905,  to 
stand  (i)  for  the  policy  of  trade- tmions  enter- 
ing into  class-conscious  Labor  or  Socialist  politics 
as  opp>osed  to  the  policy  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  which  opposes  trade-unions, 
as  unions,  entering  politics,  and  (3)  for  the  soli- 
darity of  all  branches  of  labor  in  one  organiza- 
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tion,  as  opposed  aeain  to  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  which  grants  the  largest 
amount  of  autonomy  to  each  trade  and  only 
federates  them  in  a  concerted  movement.  The 
preamble  to  the  constitution  adopted  says: 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in 
common.  There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want 
are  found  among  millions  of  working  people  and  the  few,  who 
make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all  the  good  things  at  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all 
the  t^ers  come  together  on  the  pohtical  as  well  as  on  the 
industrial  field,  and  take  and  hold  that  which  they  produce  by 
their  labor,  through  an  economic  organization  of  the  working 
class,  vnthout  affiliation  with  any  political  party. 

The  rapid  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  centering  of  the 
management  of  industries  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  make 
the  trade-union  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power 
of  the  employing  class,  beosuse  the  tmde-unions  foster  a 
state  of  things  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted 
against  another  set  of  workers  in  the  same  industry,  thereby 
helping  defeat  one  another  in  wage  wars.  The  trade-unions 
aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  into  the  belief 
that  the  worlang  class  have  interests  in  common  with  their 
einployers.  ... 

These  sad  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  upheld  only  by  an  organization  formed  in  such 
a  way  that  all  its  members  m  any  one  industry,  or  in  all  in- 
dustries, if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout 
is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one 
an  injury  to  air  

Section  i.  This  organization  shall  be  known  a*  The 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World." 

Sec.  a.  (a)  And  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen  (tj)  Inters 
national  Industrial  Departments,  subdivided  in  industrial 
unions  of  closely  kindred  industries  in  the  appropriate  otgani- 
sations  for  representation  in  the  departmental  administra- 
tion. The  subdivision  International  and  National  Industrial 
tlnions  ^lall  have  complete  industrial  autonomy  in  their 
respective  internal  affairs,  provided  the  General  Executive 
Board  shall  have  power  to  control  these  Industrial  Unions  in 
matters  concerning  the  interest  of  the.general  welfare. 

Several  unions,  notably  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  with  30,000  members,  have  joined 
the  Industrial  Workers  (tho  the  Western  Fed- 
eration is  bolting  from  it),  with  other  individuals, 
mainly  Socialists,  making  a  membership  at  one 
time  of  60,000.  In  1907  only  7 ,000 ,  however,  have 
paid  dues.  Secretary:  Wm.  J.  F.  Hanneman,  148 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

IHFAHT  MORTALITY  (see  Drath-Ratbs)  : 
Infant  mortality  in  most  countries  seems  upon 
the  increase  even  where  the  general  death-rate  is 
falling.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  among 
others,  by  Dr.  George  Newman,  in  his  book  "In- 
fant Mortality"  (1907).  He  gives  the  following 
table,  which  shows  both  the  enormous  death- 
rate  for  infants  compared  with  the  general 
death-rate,  and  also  for  almost  all  countries  an 
increase  in  the  rate. 

Infant  HoBTALrrr  Ratb 


General 
death- 
rate, 
i8»3- 
1903 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Denmark 

Russia 

Gennany 

Prussia 

Austria 

Hungary 

Netheriands 

Belgium 

Prance 

Spain 

Switserland 

Italy 

CaiUe 


17.6 
18.0 
16.5 
3»-9 
ai.S 

31.3 

36.3 
18.5 

'»•* 
30.8 

38.7 
18. s 

3J.. 
39.8 


Infant  death-rate 


1883- 
1893 


144 
1 30 
133 
370 

307 


176 
161 
167 

160 

30j> 

397 


1893- 
1903 


153 

137 
•33 
373 
19s 
199 
337 
334 

IS3 

i$7 
158 
190 
I4S 
«73 
333 


1903 


>94 

313 
•3$ 

IS5 


■33 
353 


The  causes  of  infant  mortality  and  of  its  in- 
crease are  tmdoubtedly  involved,  but  Dr.  New- 
man finds  them  largely  antenatal.  From  his 
studies  in  Great  Britain  he  concludes  that  jo 
per  cetft  of  the  deaths  are  due  to  premature 
^irthi*.  ;^QbiS'and  other  antenatal  causes  he  finds 
largely  due  to  economic  causes  in  the  increased 
stress  of  modem  life,  and  particulariy  to  the  in- 
crease of  woman's  work.  Recent  German  med- 
ical investigations  have  also  shown  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  high  infant  mortality 
and  woman's  work,  particularly  in  mills,  work- 
ing often  during  advanced  pregnancy  and  too 
soon  after  birth.  Unhealthy  and  overcrowded 
housing  among  the  poorer  dasses  is  another  fatal 
cause.  Dr.  Newman  shows  this  by  the  following 
table: 

Infant  Mortality  vrou  all  Causbs  in  Houses  or  Tbkb- 
UBNTS  or  Dippbrbnt  Sizes  at  the  Mbtropolitan 
Borough  op  Pinsbuky.  London,  1905 


Census 
popula- 
tion, 
1901 

Number 

of 

births 

All  Causes 

Sizb  op  Tbnbuent 

Number 
of  infant 
deaths 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity per 

I.OOO 

births 

14.516 
3>.483 
31,380 
33.185 

I.OOO 

101,463 

1,3 16 
468 
464 

306 

3,886 

117 

-21 
46 

8 

4»9 

319 
•  57 
141 
99 

iJI 

Two  rooms 

Three  rooms 

Four  rooms  and  over. 

Institutions  and 
deathk  and  births 
not  traced 

The  borough 

Mr.  B.  Seebohn  Rowntree  found  the  same  in 
York  in  his  investigations  in  1898,  as  is  seen'  by 
the  following  ("Poverty,  a  Study  of  Town  Life,*' 
1901): 

Inpaht  Mortality  in  York  (1898) 


Area 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate 

General 
death- 
rate 

Death. 

rate 

overs 

yean  of 

age 

Area  i.  Poorest  working  class. . 
Area  3.  Middle  working  class. . . 
Area  3.  Highest  working  class. . 
Servant-keepingclass 

173 

176 

37. 7 

30.7 

13-4 

is'.i 

13.8 

10.3 

75 

City  of  Yorlcas~a  whole 

tl.I 

All  these  facts  point  to  poverty  as  the  catise. 
with  its  indirect  results  of  ignorance,  neglect,  and 
vice. 

Fabian  Tract  No.  5  (1906)  says  of  children: 

Their  death-rate  from  all  causes  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1904  was  S1.63  per  thousand;  60.69  in  urban  counties,  and 
38.14  in  rural  counties.  The  highest  death-rate  among 
children  was  in  Lancashire  (67.67);  the  next  highest  was 
Durham  (63.37);  while  London  came  twelfth  (54.79).  Tbe 
lowest  death-rate  was  in  the  county  of  We«tmoreIan<f  (34.03). 

The  infantile  death-rate  at  Bethnal  Green  is  twice  that  of 
Belgravia.  Holbom  (151,835)  and  St.  Geoige's,  Hanover 
Square  (149,748),  have  almost  equal  populations:  yet,  in  the 
former,  1,614,  in  the  latter  only  1,007  children  under  live 
died  in  1884.'  (Registrar-General  s  Report,  1886,  pp.  33,  ia6, 
C— 4.73a). 

Dr.  Playf  air  says  that  18  per  cent  of  the  children  at  the 
upper  class,  36  per  cent  of  those  of  the  tradesmen  claas,  and 

■  No  figures  for  a  comparison  of  this  kind  are  given  in  the 
Registrar-General's  Reports  for  yean  subsequent  to  1884. 
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SS  per  cent  of  those  of  the  workmen,  die  before  they  reach 
tave  years  of  age  (quoted  at  p.   133  of  "  Dictionary  of  Sta- 
tistics, ",by  Mr. Mulnall,  who,  however,  thinks  it  "too  high  an  , 
estimate  "). 

Mr.  John  Spargo  in  his  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
Children"  hais  compiled  considerable  testimony 
on  this  point  (p.  7-56) : 

He  tells  us  that  Wolf,  in  his  studies  based  upon  the  vital 
statistics  of  Erftut  for  twenty  years,  found  that  of  every 
1,000  children  bom  in  working-class  families,  50s  died  the 


fint  year;  among  the  middle  claaao,  173;  and  among  the 
higher  classes  only  89  ("Diseases  of  Children."  by  H.  Ashby, 
irb..  and  G.  A.  Wright,  p.  u).     Dr.  C.  R.  Drysdale,  senior 


physician  of  the  MetropoUtan  Free  Hotjpital,  London,  says 
that  the  death-rate  of  imants  among  the  nch  is  not  more  than 
80  per  cent,  while  among  the  very  poor  it  is  often  40  per  cent 
("  Transactions  of  the  Nat.  Assn.  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,"  1881,  p.  388).  He  quotes  Dr.  Ashby  as  saying: 
"  In  healthy  children  amonc;  the  well-to-do  class,  the  mortal- 
ity (from  measles)  is  practically  nil:  in  the  tubercular  and 
wasted  children  to  be  found  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
mnumg  the  lower  classes  the  mortality  is  enormous  (idem, 
p.  aaS).  Yet  there  were  8,64;;  deaths  of  infants  by  measles 
m  the  U.  S.  in  1900.  (Convulsions,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  also 
larffcly  disesises  of  poverty.  A  list  of  sixteen  consecutive 
cases,  copied  from  tne  New  York  Babies'  Hospital,  showed 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  73  per  cent  of  the  cases  to  be 
malnutrition.  Says  a  clerk  to  the  nealth  board  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.:  "Ignorance  in  the  preparation  of  food,  illy  ventilated 
tenements,  and,  in  many  cases,  unavoidable  neglect  occa- 
sioned by  the  mothers  being  obliged  to  work  away  from  their 
children,  often  leaving  their  babes  in  the  care  of  other 
children,  seem  to  be  the  prime  factors  in  the  high  mortality 
among  children." 

RursKSNCBs:  Dr.  G.  Newman,  Mant  Mortality  (1007):  John 
Spargo,  Tkd  BitUr  Cry  of  tht  ChUdm  (1906);  abo  rabtan 
Tract  No.  s- 

nTGRAH,  TOHIT  SELLS:  Economist,  positiv- 
ist;  bom  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  1823.  Educated 
at  Newry  School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  was  successively  scholar,  fellow,  pro- 
fessor of  oratory  and  English  literature,  regius 
professor  of  Greek,  and  librarian.  In  1878  he 
became  president  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Ireland,  when  his  address  in  that  capacity  on 
"The  Present  Position  and  Prospects  of  Political 
Economy"  attracted  much  attention.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  article  on  political  economy  in  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  (9th  ed.),  and  on 
slavery,  both  of  which  have  since  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form  as  "A  History  of  Political 
Economy"  (1888)  and  "A  History  of  Slavery  and 
Serfdom"  (1895).  His  later  writings  have  been 
on  positivism.  Address:  38  Upper  Mount  Street, 
Dublin,  Ireland. 

XRHEIUTAKCE  TAX,  THE:  The  inheritance 
tax  is  a  tax  levied  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer 
of  property  at  death.  A  collateral  inheritance 
tax  is  one  that  exempts  from  its  provisions  in- 
heritances passing  to  the  father,  mother,  hus- 
band, wife,  or  a  lineal  descendant.  A  graduated 
or  progressive  inheritance  tax  is  one  in  which  the 
rate  of  the  tax  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
estate  or  the  amotmt  passing  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

Inheritance  taxes  tho  imposed  in  various  forms 
and  at  various  times  for  centtuies  are  in  their 
present  form  a  modem  development.  The  in- 
beritance  tax  to-day  is  fotmd  in  almost  every 
civilized  country  of  any  importance.  It  is  found 
in  ^e  Australian  commonwealths,  Austria,  Bel- 
^tun,  the  Canadian  provinces,  Cape  Colony,  Den- 
mark, France,  the  principal  German  states,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Ruma- 
nia, Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  thirty-five  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

Numerous  divergent  theories  have  been  evolved 


to  justify  the  imposition  of  an  inheritance  tax. 
Dr.  West  has  summarized  these  as  follows:' 

Inheritance  and  bequest  may  be  restricted  in  two  direc- 
tions— according  to  relationship  and  according  to  amount; 
the  drde  of  relatives  between  whom  inheritance  operates  may 
be  oarrowed,  or  a  limitation  may  be  put  upon  the  amount 
which  one  person  may  receive  bom  the  estate  of  anotlier. 
Oltresponding  to  these  two  methods  of  limitation  there  are 
two  arguments  for  the  inheritance  tax:  (i)  That  which  looks 
to  the  limitation  of  collateral  inheritance  or  the  extension  of 
escheat,  and  (a)  that  which  concerns  itself  with  the  effect 
on  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  Regarding  the  tax  as  a  fiscal 
imposition,  it  may  be  considered  either  as  a  fee  or  as  a  tax — ■ 
as  a  ^ynoent  in  return  for  benefits  received,  or  as  a  public 
contnbution  according  to  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer.  Each 
of  these  two  conceptions,  again,  may  be  supported  by  either 
of  three  different  arguments.  The  payment  may  be  regarded 
as  (])  a  return  for  government  services  in  general,  or  (4)  for 
special  services  connected  with  the  system  of  inheritance  and 
bequest,  according  to  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  iniUvidual, 
or  (s)  as  a  means  of  defraying  the  cost  of  probate  courts; 
and  accordingly  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  partnership, 
the  value  of  service  and  the  cost  of  service  argimwnts.  Leav- 
ing the  matter  of  individual  benefit  out  of  consideration  al- 
together, the  inheritance  tax  may  be  explained  as  (6)  a  pay- 
ment of  back  taxes  evaded  during  life.  (7)  a  property  tax  paid 
in  a  lump  sum  once  in  a  lifetime,  or  (8;  a  tax  on  a  i»rticular 
form  of  accidental  income. 

In  the  present  brief  article  these  numerous 
theories  cannot  be  considered.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  the  controlling  justification  of  the 
inheritance  tax  m  its  present-day 
JastUoatiaa  ^°"^  ^^**  ''^  *^^  privilege  and  duty  of 
the  State  to  regulate  uie  inheritance 
of  property  in  such  a  way  as  to  best 
promote  the  general  welfare.  Inheritance  is  a 
social  institution  which  like  all  others  must  stand 
the  test  of  social  utility.  It  is  good  in  so  far  as  it 
is  socially  useful  and  must  always  be  subject  to 
such  regulation  and  modification  as  is  demanded 
by  the  supreme  test,  social  utiUty.  This  has 
been  practically  recognized  in  all  lands  and  ages. 
The  legal  right  to  determine  the  control  of  one's 
property  after  death  has  always  been  limited  in 
the  interest  of  the  supposed  public  welfare.  The 
legal  right  of  kin  to  inherit  m  case  of  intestacy 
has  also  been  limited. 

The  right  of  bequest  and  inheritance  is  a  nat- 
ural right  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  socially 
useful;  that  it  furnishes  an  incentive  to  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth  or  furthers  its  preservation  and 
judicious  management.  Altho  device  and  de- 
scent are  upheld  as  the  best-known  method  of 
securing  this  end,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  method  is  open  to  serious  objections  and 
often  fails  completely.  While  the  man  who  ac- 
quires wealth  by  that  act  gives  evidence  of  his 
ability  to  manage  it  property,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  his  heu^  will  possess  that  qualifi- 
cation. It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  the 
State  in  apportioning  the  burden  of  taxation 
should  take  cognizance  of  this  condition  and  ob- 
tain a  portion  of  its  revenue  from  estates  at  the 
time  01  their  transfer  to  hands  that  have  given 
no  evidence  of  ability  to  manage  them  economic- 
ally. Such  a  tax,  if  the  rate  be  moderate,  can 
only  further  the  true  social  function  of  devise  and 
descent,  i.  e.,  the  furtherance  of  the  creation  and 
the  judicious  management  of  wealth.  The  tax 
is  an  incentive  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the 
creation  of  wealth  and  insures  that  after  its 
transfer  at  death  a  certain  portion,  at  least,  will 
serve  a  socially  useful  purpose. 

The  inheritance  tax  will  decrease  the  number 
of  social  drones.  There  will  be  fewer  Newport 
palaces  built  by  widows  and  sons  and  daughters, 
whose  only  conception  of  social  service  is  typified 

>  See  his  article  entitled  "Theory  of  the  Inheritance  Tax," 
in  Political  Snnie*  QturUrly  for  Sept.,  1893. 
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in  the  Newport  round  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
selfish  pleasure.  The  support  of  tne  idle  rich  is 
becoming  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  This  class  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
persons  who  have  inherited  their  wealth.  Men 
have  amassed  such  enormous  fortunes  that  after 
their  death  the  natural  increase  from  the  property 
is  more  than  enough  even  with  the  most  lavish 
e]n>enditure  to  maintain  their  descendants  in 
idleness  forever.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
social  or  economic  justification  for  such  a  mani- 
fest social  wrong.  In  every  community,  and 
especially  in  the  older  communities,  there  are 
able-bodied  men  and  women  living  in  complete  or 

?artial  idleness  as  a  result  of  inherited  wealth, 
heir  lives  would  have  been  more  useful  and  the 
world  would  have  been  richer  had  they  received 
no  inheritance  or  one  smaller  in  amount. 

The  inheritance  tax  is  a  tax  on  property  that 
can  in  no  way  be  shifted  so  as  to  become  a  tax  on 
labor  or  industry.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
property  should  be  taxed  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  labor,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  man 
in  active  business  whose  income  is  largely  the 
result  of  his  own  energy  and  labor  should  not  be 
subject  to  as  high  a  rate  of  taxation  measured  by 
income  as  the  man  whose  income  is  from  money 
in  savings-banks,  bonds,  and  other  perfectly  safe 
investments.  The  income  in  the  one  case  is 
largely  the  reward  of  labor,  and  in  the  other  the 
interest  on  past  accumulations  in  the  investment 
of  which  only  a  trifling  amount  of  labor  is  in- 
volved. The  tendency  of  a  moderate  additional 
tax  on  the  latter  form  of  income  is  to  decrease 
the  number  of  those  who  do  or  may  enjoy  a  com- 
petence without  any  personal  exertion.  It  de- 
creases the  number  of  social  drones  and  adds  to 
the  effective  labor  force.  Its  effect  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  pui« 
interest.  When  it  is  remembered  that  most 
fortunes  are  created  by  men  in  active  business, 
who  give  their  entire  time  and  strength  to  the 
work,  and  that  those  who  live  from  their  incomes 
without  themselves  engaging  in  active  business, 
or,  in  other  words,  laboring,  are  in  most  cases 
those  whose  fortunes  have  come  to  them  through 
inheritance,  the  advantage  of  the  inheritance  tax 
as  a  means  of  placing  an  additional  burden  on 
property,  without  at  the  same  time  taxing  labor 
or  industry,  is  very  apparent.  A  tax  of  lo  per 
cent  on  a  bequest  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  tax 
of  lo  per  cent  on  the  income  from  the  bequest. 

The  inheritance  tax  is,  moreover,  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  ineffectual  attempt  to  tax 
intangible  personality  directly  by  means  of  the 
general  property  tax.  A  common  sense  of  justice 
demands  that  the  bond  and  mortgage  holder 
should  pay  a  substantial  tax  on  his  income  from 
the  investment,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  direct 
tax  on  this  class  of  property  is  either  evaded 
entirely  or  shifted  to  the  borrower.  The  inherit- 
ance tax,  however,  can  only  with  great  difficulty 
be  evaded  and  cannot  be  shifted;  and  will  most 
effectually  reach  this  class  of  wealth  that  is  at 
present  practically  exempt  from  taxation.  To 
partly  compensate  for  their  exemption  from  di- 
rect taxation,  bonds  and  mortgages  passing  at 
death  should  be  subject  to  taxation  at  a  higher 
rate  than  property  not  thus  exempt.  And  even 
if  no  bonds  or  mortgag:es  are  included  in  the 
estate,  the  inheritance  tax  nevertheless  indirectly 
reaches  this  kind  of  property,  for  the  recipient 
will  most  probably  invest  a  portion  of  his  in- 
heritance m  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  tax  is 


equivalent  to  annual  tax  on  the  income  from  this 
investment. 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  inheritance  tax 
does  not  tax  industry  and  can  in  no  way  be 
shifted,  its  imposition  or  alteration  results  in  no 
disturbance  of  business  or  industrial  relations. 
This  is  a  most  notable  advantage,  for  the  re- 
strictive and  prohibitive  effects  of  some  taxes 
and  the  severe  disturbance  of  industrial  condi- 
tions resulting  from  the  introduction  of  other 
taxes  are  extremely  important,  and  are  the 
causes  that  most  often  prevent  the  adoption  of 
legislative  reforms.  The  inheritance  tax  can  be 
imposed  and  its  rate  altered  from  time  to  time  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  iustice  or  to  the  needs 
of  the  state  without  producing  industrial  dis- 
turbance or  hardship. 

The  justification  and  desirability  of  the   tax 
having   been   considered,   the    next 
-  .      question  is  that  of  a  proportional  or  a 

""arte       progressive  rate. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  there  should  be  some 

grogression  in  rate  as  between  different  classes  of 
eirs.  If  direct  heirs  are  taxed  at  all  they  are 
almost  invariably  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than 
collateral  heirs.  In  many  American  states  direct 
inheritances  are  taxed  i  per  cent  and  collateral 
inheritances  5  per  cent.  The  heirs  should  be  di- 
vided into  a  certain  number  of  classes  based  on  the 
equitable  claim  which  they  have  to  the  property 
of  the  decedent,  due  to  dependence  on  him  for 
support  or  to  cooperation  in  any  degree  in  the 
accumulation  of  the  property.  It  seems  just  that 
in  the  case  of  husbands,  wives,  and  minor  children 
there  should  be  a  larger  exemption  or  lower  tax 
than  for  any  other  class  of  heirs,  and  that  adult 
children  and  parents  should  not  be  taxed  so 
highly  as  collateral  heirs. 

2.  The  same  reasons  that  have  been  adduced 
to  show  the  justice  of  the  inheritance  tax  are  also 
arguments  for  a  rate  progressive  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  inheritance,  (i)  The  danger  of  mis- 
management is  greater  in  the  case  of  lar^  than 
of  small  inheritances;  (2)  the  larger  the  inherit- 
ance the  greater  the  probability  that  its  recipient 
will  render  no  adequate  social  return  for  the  in- 
come he  receives;  and  (3)  the  larger  the  inherit- 
ance the  greater  the  probabiUty  that  it  wiU  be 
invested  in  such  a  way  as  to  largely  escape  direct 
taxation.  The  practical  limit  to  the  progression 
is  the  point  at  which  the  creation  of  wealth  is 
discouraged  or  means  of  evasion  devised. 

Inheritance  taxes  having  graduated  or  pro- 
gressive rates  exist  in  the  feading  foreign  states 
and  countries.  They  are  found  in  the  Australian 
states,  the  Canadian  provinces,  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  and  in  Prance  and  Great  Britain.  In 
France  the  rate  on  inheritances  passing  to  collat- 
eral heirs  or  to  strangers  in  blood  vanes  from  3* 
per  cent  to  18}  per  cent.  The  rate  in  the  case  or 
direct  heirs  vanes  from  i  p>er  cent  to  2)  per  cent. 
In  Queensland  the  rate  for  collateral  neirs'  or 
strangers  in  blood  varies  from  a  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent,  and  for  direct  heirs  from  i  per  cent  to  $ 
per  cent.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  the  rate  for 
collateral  heirs  or  strangers  in  blood  varies  from 
S  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  for  direct  heirs  from 
I  per  cent  to  8  per  cent.  In  the  canton  of  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  the  rate  for  collateral  heirs  or  stran- 
gers in  blood  is  from  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  by  Solomoo 
Huebner  and  published  in  The  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Economics,"  Aug.,  1904:  '  ^^  v^  •>- 
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Pkoorbssitb  Inkbbitancb  Taxbs  in  Pokbion  Covhtkibs 


COOMTUT 


Per  colUten]  hdn 


Rate 
per 
cent 


Exemption 


For  direct  heirs 


Rate 
per 


Exemption 


Stnngers  in  blood 


Rate 
per 


Exemption 


Profltres^ 

ivity  (on 

basis  of 

property) 


Rate 
percent 


Other  exemptions 


Mew  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Oneensland 

South  Anstralia 

Western  Australia 

Victoria 

Camada: 

Britisb  Colombia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick* 

Nova  Scotia* 

Ontario* 

P.E.  Island* 

Onebec 

Prance 

<3nat  Britain  :■* 

Estate  duty" 

Legacy  duty".  " 

Succession  duty"*.  »  . . . 
SwitzeiUnd: 

Lpuceme 

Schafibaosen 

ZQrich 


aj-io 

a  — lo 


-lO 

-10 

S  -10 
S  -10 
S  -lo 
»^-  7i 
3-8 
J»-i8i 


3  -' 

s  -«s 

-  8 

-lO 


j£i.ooo 

loo 

see 

soo 

i.Soo* 

i.ooo 

ts.ooo 

4.000 

S.ooo 
S.ooo 
lo.ooo 
3,ooo 

none 

i£iaa 

£'o 

Legacy  so  fr. 
Share  >oe  fr. 
Legacy  i.ooo  fr. 


il-  S 

xf-io 

.f  sj 

1  -  s» 

i*-S 
a  -lo 
S 

5 

I  -  si 

I  -  >i 

-  8 

l' 


jCi.ooo 
loo 
soo 

I.SOO* 

X.OOO 

$>5,ooo 

3S,000 

50,000 

35,000 

100,000 

10,000 

3,000 

none 

jCioo 
S,ooo  fr. 


s  -10 

si- 1 J 

4  -so 

-10 

[  -10 

s— 10 


le 
1  —10 


10 
i$-i8* 

I  -  8 
10 
J  I* 

so 


£1,000 

100 

soo 

none 

i,Soo* 

x,ooo 

tS,ooa 

4,000 
S.ooo 
5,000 
zo.ooo 
3,000 


none 

£too 

£10 


Legacy  so  fr. 
Share  aoo  fr. 
Legacy  i.ooo  fr. 


a  -10 
sj-io 
s  —10 
I  -10' 
i-io 


»-S* 

I  -10 
li-  s* 

J  _  5. 

a  — io» 

.*:ii; 


-40" 

-ao" 
-IS» 


Legacies  ;£ao 


Share  $10,000' 
Share  Saoo 
Share  $500 
Share  $aoo 


( ;£300-30».  tax" 
I  ;£$oo-so$.  tax 


Employees  i.ooo  fr. 
Servants  x.ooofr. 


'  One  half  qf  collateral  rates  on  amounts  not  exceeding  ;£so.eoo.    In  certain  cases  the  rate  applies  to  distributive  shares. 
'  Progression  ceases  with  collateral  heirs  at  jCao.ooo,  and  with  direct  heirs  with  £300,000. 

*  £1,500  exempted  if  estate  does  not  exceed  £s,see;   if  in  excess  no  exemption. 
4  Direct  heirs  pay  one  half  of  collateral  rates. 

*  One  half  of  collateral  rata  on  property  passing  to  certain  direct  heirs  when  total  net  value  does  not  exceed  £50,000. 

*  Progressive  schedule  applies  <nily  to  direct  heui.     Progreesi-nty  on  basis  of  property. 
'  Shsitc  passing  to  immediato  relatives. 

>  Schedule  rates  doubled  on  piopertjr  paaring  by  transfer  out  of  the  province. 

*  Proceeds  devotad  to  asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  charities. 

** Great  Britain  has  slso  a  "pivbate  duty,"  "account  duty,"  "temporary  estate  duty,"  and  a  "corporation  duty." 

1  Paid  upon  the  principal  value  of  all  property,  real  or  personal,  settled  or  unsettled.  Settled  property  is  subject  to  a 
ftsxther  estate  duty  of  z  per  cent,  called  "settlement  estate  duty." 

■^  Small  estates  up  to  £300  gross  pay  a  duty  of  305.  Smallestatesnpto£soopeyadntyof  sor.  These  duties  are  inclusive 
at  all  other  "death  duties." 

>s  Legacy  of  any  value,  and  any  share  of  residae  of  personal  estate  arising  under  will  or  intestacy. 

**  Succession  duty  applies  to  a  succession  of  the  value  of  £ao  or  upward,  where  the  whole  succession  derived  from  the  same 
pfvdecessor  amounts  to  £joo  or  upward.  One  half  per  cent  of  the  succession  duty  on  lineals  and  li  per  cent  on  other  de- 
■ceodaurts  oonstitnte*  what  is  called  "additional  succession  duties."  This  additional  duty  is  not  payable  when  the  property 
subject  to  the  succession  is  chargeable  with  estate  duty. 

>*  Rate  applies  to  child,  descendant  of  child,  father,  mother,  or  lineal  ancestor,  and  is  not  payable  where  probate  or  letters 
of  administration  were  obtained  or  where  "account  duty"  or     estate  duty"  has  been  paid. 

■*  The  "legacy  duty"  and  the  "succession  duty"  together  practically  constitute  a  collateral  inheritanoe  tax  paid  in  ad- 
dition to  the  'estate  duty"  with  the  exception,  however,  that  estates  valued  at  £1,000  or  less  are  subject  only  to  the  "estate 
duty." 

"  One  per  cent  to  so  per  cent  on  amounta  up  to  10,000  francs.  Rate  then  increases  by  one  tenth  through  a  series  of  ten 
steps  until  it  becomes  ten  tenths  higher  than  the  primary  rate, 

>*  Two  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  on  amounta  between  a,oao  and  10,000  francs.  Rate  then  increases  one  tenth  for  each  addi- 
tional 10,000  fr.  until  it  becomes  ten  tenths  higher  than  the  primary  rate. 

"  Two  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  on  amotmts  up  to  10,000  francs.  Rate  then  increases  by  one  tenth  for  each  additional 
so,ooo  tr.  tmtil  it  becomes  five  tenths  higher  than  primary  rate. 


It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  in- 
lieritance  taxes  with  ^aduated  rates  have  been 
imposed  in  the  Amencan  states.  At  present  in 
about  one  third  of  the  thirty-five 
Vnitad  BtatM  ^^^^  having  an  inheritance  tax  the 
rate  is  progressive,  increasing  with 
the  size  of  the  estate  or  the  amount 
passing  to  a  single  individual.  This  is  a  nota- 
Dle  feature  of  many  of  the  more  recent  statutes. 
In  recent  laws  enacted  in  California  and  Wis- 
consin the  rates  vary  from  i  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico,  South 
Dakota.,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  California 
an  have  adopted  a  more  or  less  progressive  rate. 
Illinois  was  the  first  state  to  pass  a  law  of  this 
nature.  The  Illinois  act  passed  in  1895  and 
upheld  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  imposes  taxes 
at  the  following  rates  on  all  property,  real  and 
penonal: 


I.  One  per  cent  on  excess  of  $30,000  passing 
to  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  husband,  wife, 
child,  or  lineal  descendant. 

3.  Two  per  cent  on  excess  of  $3,000  passing  to 
uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece,  or  lineal  descendant 
of  same. 

3.  On  all  estates  passing  to  other  heirs :  $500  to 
$10,000,3  per  cent;  $10,000  to  $30,000,  4  per  cent; 
$30,000  to  $50,000,  5  per  cent;  exceeding  $50,000, 
6  per  cent. 

The  Wisconsin  act  of  1903  was  the  mostcare- 
fullv  drawn  and  elaborately  graduated  law  that 
haa  been  enacted  up  to  that  time.  It  embodies 
the  following  features :  primary  rates  ranging  from 
I  to  5  per  cent  being  fixt  according  to  relationship 
for  inheritances  not  exceeding  $35,000,  these  rates 
are  multiplied  by  ij,  2,  3 J,  and  3  for  the  excess 
above  $35,000,  $50,000,  $100,000,  and  $500,000 
respectively  as  shown  in  the  table  given  on  page 
6a4,  which  brings  out  the  most  important  facts. 
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Relation 

1 

fs 

r 

,;;o 

h 

TOdow 

nu&bftiidt  uucclbcin 

Brothers  and  tisttxs 
and  their  descend- 
ants,  sons-in-law, 
daugbters-in-law  . 

Uncles     and     aunts 
and  their  descend- 

$10,000 
3,000 

Soc 

aso 

ISO 
too 

3% 

i»% 
»J% 

4i% 
6% 

a% 

3% 
6% 

'% 
xo% 

3f% 
7i% 

3% 

4j% 

9% 

"% 
15% 

Great  -  uncles    and 
great  -  aunts    and 
their  descendants. 

The  California  Act  of  1905  is  modeled  very 
closely  aiter  the  Wisconsin  law. 

BnuooRAPH  y:  Th*  Iiihtritmct  Tax,  by  Max  West,  in  CoIkm- 
bia  Colltgt  Stvdits  in  Hist.,  Econ.  and  PnNie  Law,  4: 17;- 
310,  1803:  Theory  of  th*  InlierHanc*  Tax,  by  Max  West,  in 

Ifa  f?i-*__i    c— ■ ^\ _d K.     «.  .-^    ..    -a T-L-    r— L r« 


PoMtcaJ  Science  Quarterly,  8:496-44. 1893:  The  Inherit- 
ance Tax  (in  Essays  in  Taxation,  pp.  iai-35),  by  B.  R.  A. 
Seligmaa,  189s:  The  Law  of  CMOeral  and  Direct  Inherit- 
ance, Legacy  and  Succession  Taxes  EmbraeingaU  American 
and  Many  English  Decisions,  by  B.  P.  Ooe  Passes,  ad  ed. 
aa,  654  pp.,  189s;  The  Inheritance  Tax,  by  R,  H.  Whitten, 
in  Nat.  Civic  Fed.  Pro.  of  Conf.  on  TaxoMon,  pp.  79-84,  igo  i ; 
Csoth  Duties  in  Foreign  Countries,  by  the  Duke  ot  Areyll,  in 
Jour.  Soc.  cf  Comp.  Legis.,  11 :  a;-44,  1903:  The  Inherit- 
ance of  Properly,  by  R.  T.  Ely,  in  his  Sludtes  tn  the  Evolution 
of  Industnal  Society,  pp.  271-31^  ^9°3k  ^^  Inheritance 
Tax  in  the  American  Commonwealths,  by  Solomon  Huebner, 
in  the  Quarily.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  >8 :  ja^so,  1904;  The  In- 
heritance Tax,  in  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  3  a,  p^. 
i;^-aio,  X904.  Editorial  and  other  comment  from  vari- 
ous newspapers  on  the  suggestion  of  President  Roose- 
^t  in  his  address  of  April  14,  1906,  suggesting  an  inherit- 
ance tax  so  framed  as  to  limit  the  amount  that  could  be 
inherited  by  any  one  person,  in  Massachusetts  Labor  BuUe- 
Un,  No.  4a,  pp.  a78-8s,  1906;  Can  the  Accumulation  of 
Great  Wealth  be  Rtrulated  by  Taxation  t  by  Alexander  Had- 
den.  in  Ohio  Law  Bulletin,  5 1 :  383-90,  1906. 

RoBBRT  H.  Whitten. 

Hr jmrCnOHS:  in  order  to  obtain  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine it  historically.  Our  law  is  derived  from  that 
of  England,  which  in  the  beginning  knew  only 
two  remedies,  a  criminal  proceeding  instituted 
in  the  name  of  the  king  to  punish  the  wrong- 
doer by  imprisonment  or  fine,  and  a  civil  action 
by  a  private  person  to  obtain  money  damages 
in  contract  or  in  tort.  The  remedy  in  damages 
was  often  found  to  be  inadequate,  there  being 
various  wrongs  for  which  a  money  judgment 
wotild  not  anord  the  right  kind  of^  reparation. 
For  example,  a  powerful  noble  might  fence  off 
a  right  of  way  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village;  and  if  he  could  only  be  sued  for  the  pe- 
cuniary damage  done  to  each,  he  might  gladly 
pay  and  keep  the  way  closed.  The  actual  pe- 
cuniary loss  to  each  villager  would  often  be  nom- 
inal. Thus  he  would  virtually  have  the  power 
to  increase  the  value  of  his  estate  by  getting 
rid  of  a  right  of  way  through  his 
tLumaimmBB.t  """^  wrong  and  at  small  cost.  Va- 
'"^"'V"^*  rious  other  acts  by  the  influential  and 
the  powerful  can  be  imagined  which 
would  be  illy  recompensed  by  a  judgment  in 
damages. 

In  those  days  the  king  wa^  looked  upon  as  the 
fountain  of  power  as  wdl  as  justice.  The  king 
could  do  no  wrong,"  and  might  safely  be  invoked 
to  command  the  right.  Hence  his  subjects  fell 
into  the  habit  of  coming  to  him  with  humble 


petitions,  saying,  for  example  in  the  case  of  a 
right  of  way,  that  one  of  his  subjects  had  wrong- 
f luly  closed  a  way  over  which  other  subjects  hM 
a  right  to  pass,  and  as  their  remedy  to  recover 
damajges  was  clearly  inadequate,  would  his  Maj- 
esty, in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  as  the  foun- 
tain of  equity,  graciously  be  pleased  to  order  that 
the  way  be  opened,  so  that  they  might  enjoy  it  as 
aforetime.  The  long,  not  wishing  to  be  taken 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  or  other  matters 
of  greater  moment  to  him  than  the  welfare  of 
humble  subjects,  would  refer  the  petition  to  the 
keeper  of  his  conscience,  an  officer  of  his  house- 
hold, usually  a  priest,  called  a  chancellor,  who 
was  empowered  to  examine  into  the  facts,  and 
advise  the  king  what  in  justice  ought  to  be  done. 
The  chancellor  would  issue  a  wnt  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  commanding  the  offending  party  to 
appear  and  answer  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
and  show  any  reason  he  might  have  tor  closing 
the  way.  Testimony  would  then  be  taken  on 
behalf  of  both  sides,  and  the  chancellor  would 
report  the  facts  to  the  king,  who  thereupon,  if  the 
right  of  way  was  proven  and  its  wrongful  closing 
made  out,  and  if  he  felt  in  a  gracious  mood,  would 
order  the  wrong-doer  to  refrain  from  obstructing 
the  way.  In  other  words,  the  king  would  enjoin 
the  wrong-doer  from  continuing  his  wrongful  act 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  contempt  if 
he  disobeyed  the  injunction.  So  with  other 
wrongful  acts  of  a  continuing  nature,  the  king 
upon  advice  of  the  keeper  of  his  conscience  would 
enjoin  the  doing  of  them  whenever  the  remedy 
at  law  was  inadequate.  He  would  also  give 
commands  to  do  various  things  as  to  which  the 
law  gave  no  redress. 

In  time  this  became  crystallized  into  a  system  . 
of  jurisprudence  called  equity,  as  distinguished 
from  law.  The  chancellor  became  a  judge,  who 
decided  causes  on  such  petitions  in  the  name  ot, 
but  without  troubling,  the  king.  Eauity  thus 
came  in  as  a  supplement  to  law.  The  sj^tem 
was  expanded  so  as  to  include  injunctive  com- 
mands'—now called  mandatory  injunctions — ^to 
do  things  as  well  as  to  refrain  from  doing  them. 

Our  forefathers  brought  to  this  country  this 
dual  method  of  administering  justice,  the  com- 
mon-law remedy  by  way  of  damages  and  the 
equitable  by  way  of  a  decree  to  do  Uiat  which  is 
right 

As  equity  was  supposed  only  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  law,  it  became  necessajy  that 
equity  jurisprudence  ^ould  be  administered  un- 
der a  set  of  definite  rules.  They  are  known  as 
"the  rules  in  equity."  Chief  among  them  are 
the  following:  Equity  follows  the  law.  Where 
the  equities  are  equal  the  legal  title  must  prevail. 
He  who  asks  equity  must  do  equity.  He  who 
comes  into  a  court  of  equity  must  come  with 
dean  hands.  If  the  remedy  at  law  is  adequate 
a  court  of  equity  cannot  act. 

The  illustration  of  the  obstruction  of  a  right  of 
way  is  peculiarly  apt  for  the  purpose  of  an  ar- 
ticle on  injunctions  in  such  a  work  as  this,  be- 
cause the  now  famous  phrase  "government  by 
injunction  "  grew  out  <»  a  case  which  involved 
an  obstruction  of  the  public  highway.  During 
many  years  courts  of  equity  had  been  granting 
injunctions  against  unlawfiil  obstruction  of  the 
highway.  For  example,  some  enterprising  trades- 
man might  put  in  his  shop  window  a  spectade  to 
attract  crowds,  who,  gathering  to  look  at  it,  would 
obstruct  access  to  a  neighbor's  shop,  and  at  the 
latter's  iostance  a  court  of  equity  would  enjmn 
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the  former  from  doinj;  the  act,  which  by  attract- 
inea  crowd  resulted  m  obstructing  the  sidewalk. 
The  case  above  referred  to  is  tl^t  of  ex  parte 
Debs  in  1894  (158  U.  S.,  564).  There 
Oinjiiuuinl  ^^^  been  much  popular  misunder- 
T™^   standing  as  to  the  extent  and  charac- 
-  .  '•L.       ter   of   that   decision.     The   day   is 
■  qjnnmni  ,yjmjng  when,  instead  of  being  de- 
nounced by  labor-unions  as  a  "mow 
at  labor,"  it  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  decisions  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
laboring  man,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large. 
It  grew  out  of  the  Pullman  car  strike  of  Uie 
year  before  at  Chicago,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  running  of  railroad  trains  and  transmission  of 
the  mails  was  interrupted  by  the  mob.     It  was 
based  upon  the  theory  which  for  long  had  been 
accepted  law,  that  railroads  are  public  highways. 

Briefly  itatad,  tha  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  right  of 
regulating  interstate  commerce  and  the  right  of  transmission 
of  the  muls  furnish  adequate  grotmds  on  which  to  foimd  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  U.  S.  court  of  equity  to  prevent,  by  injunc- 
tion, the  forcible  obstruction  of  a  public  highway  in  such 
manner  as  to  impair  those  rights;  that  this  jurisdiction  to 
issue  an  injunction  involves  the  right  to  punish,  as  a  contempt, 
the  violation  of  such  injunction,  tbo  the  acts  complained 
of  might  constitute  a  crime  punishable  at  law;  and  toat  the 
facts  that  the  act  complained  of  were  being  done  by  a  large 
number  of  men  did  not  deprive  the  court  of  a  jurisdiction, 
which  had  for  many  years  been  exercised  wh^re  the  obstruct- 
ors of  the  highway  were  few  in  number. 

The  court,  however,  made  certain  limitations,  which  seem 
to  have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten  not  only  by  the  general 
public,  but  also  by  many  of  the  lower  courts,  which  have  since 
used  that  decision  as  if  it  were  a  warrant  for  .injunctions 
which  can  fitly  be  characterised  in  no  other  way  than  as  gross 
usurpations  01  judicial  power. 

&>ealdng  by  Judge  Brewer,  the  Supreme  Court  distinctly 
■aid: 

"  It  mnst  be  borne  in  nund  that  this  bill  was  not  simply  to 
enjoin  a  mob  and  mob  violence.  It  was  not  a  bill  to  com- 
mand a  keeping  of  the  peace;  much  less  was  its  purport  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  abandoning  whatever  employ- 
ment they  were  engaged  in.  The  right  of  any  laborer  or  any 
number  of  laborers  to  quit  work  was  not  diallenged.  The 
•cope  and  purpose  of  the  bill  was  only  to  restrain  forcible  ob- 
structions of  the  hi^ways  along  which  interstate  commerce 
travels  and  the  mails  are  carried.  And  the  facts  set  forth 
at  length  an  only  those  facts  which  tended  to  show  that  the 
defendants  are  engaged  in  such  obstructions." 

Prom  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  a  ntun- 
t>er  of  points,  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
deddea  by  the  Debs  case,  were  not  passed  on, 
viz.: 

{i)  That  persons  not  made  parties  may  be 
enjomed. 

(a)  That  lawful  gatherings  on  the  highway 
may  be  enjoined. 

(3)  That  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
may  be  enjoined. 

(4)  That  any  lawful  act  may  be  enjoined. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  infer  from  the  quotation 
above  given,  that  if  any  of  those  points  were  to 
be  presented  to  that  court,  the  outcome  would 
be  m  favor  of  what  has  generally  been  taken  by 
both  public  and  legal  profession  to  be  the  law. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  some  parts  of  the  in- 
junction as  granted  by  the  lower  court  in  the 
Debs  case  which  violated  one  or  other  of  those 
principles — which  principles  must  be  regarded 
as  pertaining  to  fundamental  rights.  The  parties 
actaally  punished  in  that  case  were,  however, 
parties  to  the  action,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  objections  to  the  injunction,  on  which  the 
Stipreme  Court  did  not  pass,  were  specially  urged 
upon  its  attention.  Therefore  it  can  not  be  held 
to  have  approved  them.  In  the  passage  above 
quoted  the  force  of  the  word  "only"  should  ever 
be  taken  into  account:  "The  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  biU  was  only  to  zestrain  forcible  obstruc- 


tk>ns  of  the  highwa3rs  along  which  interstate 
commerce  travels  and  the  mails  are  carried." 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  injunction  had 
no  legality  as  to  acts  outside  "the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill." 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  bound  by  the  findings  of  fact  of  the 
lower  court,  and  so  stated  in  express  terms:  "Its 
(the  lower  cotut's)  finding  of  the  fact  of  disobe- 
dience is  not  open  to  review  on  habeas  corpus  in 
this  or  any  other  court." 

The  popular  misapprehension,  above  men- 
tioned, nas  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  lower  courts,  partic- 
ularly the  federal,  the  points  above  emphasized 
as  in  no  way  decided  by  the  Debs  case  have 
been  improperly  assumed  to  be  logical  deductions 
from  that  decision.     A  few  examples  will  suffice: 

In  a  suit  brought  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1898,  the  defendants  were, 
among  other  things,  enjoined  "  from  in  any  manner  interfering 
with  "the  company's  business. 

In  the  case  of  The  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
vs.  Delaney  and  others  (189^)  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  among  other  things,  enjoined  the  defendants  from  the 
exercise  of  their  right  to  give  the  public  their  side  c^  their  con- 
troversy with  the  Sun  as  an  argument  against  advertising  in 
a  paper  which  they  claimed  had  treated  them  unjustly;  it 
also  forbade  them  from  attempting  to  persuade  news  dealers 
from  selling  the  s>aper;  and,  finally,  wound  up  with  a  sweeping 
restraint  "from  in  any  other  manner  or  by  any  other  means 
interfering  with  the  property,  property  rights,  or  business  of 
the  plaintiff."  It  should  be  added  that,  on  appeal,  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  struck  out  these  commands:  but  they  were 
so  plainly  subversive  of  fundamental  rights  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  could  have  been  granted  in  the  first  instance. 

In  still  another  case  last  year  (The  Wheeling  Railway  Com- 
pany vs.  John  Smith  and  others,  so  runs  the  title  of  the  action 
without  naming  the  others,  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  West 
Virginia)  two  men  not  parties  to  the  action,  nor  found  to  be 
agents  at  "John  Smith  and  others,"  whoever  they  may  have 
been,  were  punished  for  contempt  of  court  for.  among  other 
things,  "reviling"  and  "cursing  ' — the  court?  not  at  all,  but 
for  '  reviling"  and  "cursing"  employees  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. If  these  men  had  not  actually  served  out  an  imprison- 
ment in  jail  for  thirty  days  as  a  punishment  for  contempt  of 
corporation,  it  might  be  thought  that  this  example  was  taken 
from  opera  bouffe.  The  legality  of  this  punishment  was 
never  passed  on  by  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  reason,  it  is 
said,  that  the  parties  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of 
taking  it  there,  and  so  served  their  term  in  jail. 

In  1000  an  mjunction  was  granted  in  Levy  vs.  The  Cigar 
Makers  International  Union  and  othera,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of 
moderation.  Officers  of  tha  union  and  the  other  defendants 
were  prohibited,  not  only  from  "picketing"  (which  when 
peaceable  has  not  yet,  in  New  York,  been  decided  by  its 
highest  court  to  be  unlawful;  see  Reynolds  vs.  Everett,  144 
N.  Y.,  189,  and  67  Hun.,  >94):  not  only  from  "accosting  '  the 
plaintiffs  and  their  new  hands  or  peisons  seeking  their  em- 
ployment; not  only  from  doing  "any  act  or  thing  which  had 
the  tendency  of  molesting'  the  plaintiffs,  whatever  tli^t 
may  mean;  not  only  "from  any  interference  with"  the  plain- 
tiffs and  their  employees  and  peisons  seeking  work  in  their 
factory,  in  the  adjacent  streets,  "or  in  any  other  place"; 
but  a«K>  from  paying  or  offering  any  money  to  former  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  "continuing organised,  concerted, 
and  combined  action"  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  with  the 
object  of  interfering  with  the  plaintiff's  business. 

In  other  words,  this  injunction  forbade  the  defendants  even 
from  approaching  their  former  employers  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  reaching  an  amicable  result;  it  forbade  them  from 
making  their  case  Known  to  the  public  if  the  tendency  of  that 
was  to  vex  the  plaintiffs  or  make  them  uneasy;  it  forbade  them 
from  trying  in  a  perfectly  peaceable  way  in  any  place  in  the 
city,  even  m  the  privacy  of  a  man's  own  home,  to  persuade  a 
new  employee  that  justice  was  on  their  side,  and  that  he  ought 
to  sympathize  with  them  sufficiently  not  to  work  for  unjust 
employers;  and ,  finally,  it  forbade  the  union  from  paying 
money  to  the  strikers  to  support  their  families  during  the 
strike. 

These  portions  of  the  injunction  were  so  plain  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  defendants  at  common  law,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  especially  under  section  171,  of  the  N.  Y. 
Penal  Code,  that  tney  were  set  aside  as  soon  as  brought  to  the 
deliberate  attention  of  the  court. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  multiply  instances 
of  injunctions  which,  whether  valid  or  not  in 
some  respects,  are  in  others  plain  usurpations  of 
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power.  It  is,  however,  worth  while,  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  strange  freak  of  a  court  in  1899,  which 
as  it  did  not  happen  in  a  labor  dispute  is  all  the 
more  noteworthy. 

The  Texas  Court  of  Appeals  (ex  parte  War- 
field,  j5o  S.  W.  Rep.,  935)  upheld  the  validity  of 
an  iniunction  which  it  is  safe  to  say  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  A  hus- 
band claiming  damages  from  Warfield  for  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  his  wife,  obtained  an  in- 
junction commanding  him  not  to  speak  to,  nor 
communicate  with,  tine  wife,  nor  to  go  near  her 
at  the  house  where  he  boarded,  nor  at  "any  other 
house  or  place  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  or  State  of 
Texas."  Shortly  afterward  the  defendant  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  wife,  and  had  some  casual 
conversation  with  her,  for  doing  which  he  was 
found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  fined  $100 
and  sent  to  jail  for  three  days.  He  naturally 
tried  to  get  out  on  habeas  corpus,  and,  incredible 
to  relate,  failed  to  do  so.  It  has  therefore  been 
solemnly  adjudged  to  be  the  law  of  Texas,  that  a 
jealous  husband,  upon  proof  that  he  fears  a 
breach  by  his  wife  of  the  seventh  commandment, 
can  have  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to  prevent 
correspondence  between  the  parties  by  which  it 
might  be  brought  about.  This  may  he  styled 
marital  fidelity  bv  injunction.  There  was  even 
a  case  in  Ohio  where  a  mother  obtained  an  in- 
junction against  the  marriage  of  a  son  upon  the 
plea  that  ne  was  not  of  sound  mind!  Unless 
checked  we  might  come  in  time  to  have  etiquette 
by  injimction.  If  our  judges  ought  to  be  regu- 
lators of  conduct,  and  enforce  tlie  ten  command- 
ments or  other  rules  of  right  behavior  by  manda- 
tory injunctions,  then  it  were  better  to  confer 
the  power  upon  them  by  due  act  of  le^slature, 
than  to  allow  them  to  take  it  without  right. 

Where  an  injunction  is  disobeyed  the  court  can 
inflict  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  jury.  Thus  the  judge,  whose 
writ  is  alleged  to  have  been  defied,  is  the  one 
who  passes  on  the  issue  of  f^t  created  by  a  de- 
nial of  the  chai^ ;  and  he  is  the  person  who  im- 
poses the  sentence  if  he  finds  the  charge  is  true. 

This  power  cannot  safely  be  done  away  with 
altogether,  but  the  tendency  of  the  courts  to 
streteh  their  jurisdiction  beyond  the  bounds  set 
in  the  Debs  case  became  so  general  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  consequent  mischief  of  allowing  a 
usurping  court  to  act  as  a  jury  in  its  own  cause  so 
serious,  that  it  was  apparent  that  legal  measures 
in  restraint  should  be  adopted  if  respect  for  law 
is  to  be  preserved.  He  is  the  worst  enemy  of  this 
republic  who  does  anything  to  break  down  rever- 
ence for  law  or  respect  for  the  courts. 

In  consequence,  various  bills  were  prepared  for 
passage  by  Congress  and  state  le^slatures.  The 
agitation  of  the  subject,  while  it  has  not  pro- 
duced as  yet  any  fruitful  legislation,  has  had  one 
good  effect.  It  has  reminded  judges  that  the 
power  to  command  a  future  act  is  more  danger- 
ous than  to  punish  a  past  one,  dangerous  to  the 
wielder  of  the  power  as  well  as  to  others,  and 
must  be  handled  with  circumspection.  Of  late 
years  there  have  not  been  so  many  illegal  injunc- 
tions. At  the  same  time  it  would  seem  clear  that 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  impose  certain 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  courts  in  issuing 
and  enforcing  injunctions  of  all  sorts. 

The  following  limitations  are  believed  to  be 
ample,  conservative,  and  necessary:  (i)  That  in- 
junctions shall  not  be  issued  against  any  but 
parties  to  the  action,  their  agents,  servants,  and 


attorneys;  (2)  that  when  an  injtmction,  however 
valid  in  part,  prohibits  the  lawful  use  of  the  high- 
way, or  the  right  of  free  speech,  or 
Umitatteni  '^^"^  combination  to  advance  joint 
interests,  it  shall  be  void  in  toto: 
(3)  that  all  persons  who  are  chs^rgea 
with  disobedience  of  an  injunction  in  respect 
of  a  matter  which  might  be  the  subject  of  in- 
dictment, shall  have  the  right  to  demand  a  trial 
by  jury  upon  issues  of  fact  to  be  properly  framed ; 
(4)  that  whenever  the  question,  whether  an  in- 
junction, pending  an  action,  should  be  granted 
depends  upon  the  determination  of  questions  of 
fact  arising  on  conflicting  affidavits,  eitiier  side 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  tliat  a  jury  be 
forthwith  impaneled  to  try  the  same  upon  issues 
properly  settled. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  devdopment  in  a 
republic  of  a  writ  which  had  its  origin  in  kingly- 
prerogative.  Also  to  observe  that  flie  power  to 
command  bep;ets  in  the  commander,  whether  he 
be  king,  president,  ^^eneral,  priest,  judge,  or  walk- 
ing delegate,  the  disposition  to  stretch  his  juris- 
diction and  to  sanction  illegality  by  pleading  the 
cause  for  which  he  stands,  and  which  he  comes 
to  believe  is  symbolized  in  himself.  It  is  the  <dd 
delusive  pretense,  ever  rep>eated,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  The  king  says,  I  am  the 
State ;  the  president,  I  have  a  mission ;  the  general , 
I  uphold  the  government;  the  priest,  I  contend 
for  the  infallible  Church ;  the  judge,  I  stand  for  law 
and  order;  the  walking  delegate,  I  strike  for  the 
holy  cause  of  labor.  Poor  weak,  erring  mortals 
ye  be,  ye  kings,  presidents,  priests,  generals, 
judges,  and  walking  delegates.  Exercise  your 
lawful  powers  of  command,  for  they  are  necessanr 
for  the  general  welfare,  but  leam  to  do  so  with 
fear  and  trembling,  with  care  and  moderation, 
lest  ye  work  ill  rather  than  good. 

Injunctions  in  labor  disputes  need  especial 
scrutiny,  for  that  the  real,  tho  unexprest,  rea- 
son for  them  usually  is  not  so  much  that  the 
remedy  at  law,  criminal  and  civil,  is  inadequate, 
as  that  the  enforcement  of  that  remedy  is  unat- 
tainable throuf^  the  cowardice  or  supineness  of 
the  officers  of  the  law.  Had  the  rioters  in  the 
"Pullman  strike"  at  Chicago,  who  were  burning 
property  and  murdering  persons,  been  arrested  at 
the  point  of  the  soldier's  bayonet,  if  the  police- 
man s  billy  was  inadequate,  had  they  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  by  a  fearless  district 
attorney  and  honest  g;rand  jury,  in  short,  had  the 
criminal  law  been  invoked,  the  Debs  contempt 
case  had  never  been.  The  subsequent  illegal  in- 
junctions, based  on  erroneous  conceptions  of  that 
decision,  had  never  been.  The  phrase  "govern- 
ment by  injunction  "  had  never  been.  But  if  the 
officers  of  the  law  will  not  do  their  duty,  then  the 
desire  for  law  and  order  will  nevertheless  find 
vent;  and  tiie serious  question  thus  arises.  Which 
is  preferable,  a  court  of  equity,  or  a  vigilance 
committee?  There  is  a. district  attorney  elected 
in  every  county  in  every  state  in  our  union.  How 
many  of  them  have  the  moral  courage  to  face  a 
mob  composed  of  voters  to  whom  they  owe  their 
election?  It  may  not  be,  it  certainly  is  not,  a 
justification  for  an  illegal  injunction  in  a  labor 
dispute,  that  it  was  granted  in  the  interests  of  law 
and  order;  but  the  plea  that  it  was 
j^^„.  will  always  appeal  to  an  unreflecting 
""^^  public.  Therein  lies  the  danger.  Il- 
legal injunctions  in  labor  disputes, 
granted  because  the  officers  of  the  law  will  not  do 
their  duty,  are  for  the  public  what  morphine  is 
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for  the  individual — an  alleviation  of  present  pain 
at  the  expense  of  future  misery.  Vet  doctors 
prescribe  morphine,  and  their  patients  take  it. 
JodKes  grant  questionable  injunctions,  and  the 
pubuc  approves  them.  The  real  remedy  against 
any  unlawful  stretdi  of  power  by  courts  of  eijuity 
in  such  matters  is  to  create  a  public  opinion 
which  shall  demand  that  the  crimmal  authorities 
use  their  lawful  powers  to  the  full  extent. 

The  need  is  greater  than  ever  that  the  memo- 
rable words,  written  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
three  centuries  ago,  should  be  borne  in  mind  bv 
all  citizens  in  the  land,  the  highest  official,  as  well 
as  the  lowliest  individual:  "To  the  end,  that  this 
shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 
John  Brooks  Lbavitt. 

IHHER  MISSIOIT,  THE  (Der  Central- Aus- 
sckuss  far  die  Itmere  Mission  aer  deutschen  Evan- 
gelisckin  Kirche):  A  German  organization  of 
evangelical,  practical,  and  social  effort  for  the 

g>read  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  the  German 
mpire  and  among  Germans  in  foreign  countries. 
I  tspiirticular  purposes  are:  (i)  to  rehabilitate 
the  Christian  religion  among  those  classes  of  the 
people  who  have  become  alienated;  (a)  to  sug- 
gest, support,  and  conduct  Christian  charities; 
(3)  to  umte  isolated  efforts  along  these  lines  un- 
der a  central  committee,  or  to  assist  them  with 
-word  and  deed.  It  is  a  private,  voluntary  organ- 
ization, but  stands  in  close  touch  with  the  benev- 
olent work  of  the  State. 

The  or^^ization  originated  in  a  Memorial  to  the 
German  Nation  by  Pastor  J.  H.  Wichem,  of  Ham- 
burg, in  1848,  altno  the  people  had  been  prepared 
for  the  movement  to  a  certain  extent  by  several 
bmevolent  activities,  e.g.,Zeller's  reform  school, 
1830;  Amalie  Sieveking's  care  of  the  sick  and 
'wounded,  183 1 ;  the  deaconess  house  of  Fliedner, 
near  D<issel(K>rf,  1836;  the  prison  society  of  the 
Rhine  and  Westphalia;  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
society,  etc.  To  quote  from  the  Memorial:  "  The 
Inner  Mission  does  not  mean  this  or  that  other 
particular  work,  but  the  sum  of  labor  which  arises 
{com  lovine  faith  in  Christ,  which  seeks  to  renew 
within  and  without  the  condition  of  those  mul- 
titudes in  Christendom  upon  whom  has  fallen  the 
power  of  manifold  external  and  internal  evils 
which  spring  directly  or  indirectly  from  sin,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  reached  by  the  usual  Christian  of- 
fices with  the  means  necessary  for  their  renewal." 
It  was  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  Church  to  turn 
her  energies  toward  every  social  need,  since  the 
causes  of  all  suffering  are  ultimately  reduced  to 
immorality  and  unspirituality,  arguing  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  only  cure,  but  that  it  must  be  ap- 
plied to  every  aspect  of  life,  and  that  the  laity 
must  cooperate  with  the  clergy.  The  appeal,  its 
reasoning  and  arguments,  closely  resembled  that 
of  the  C£4stian  SociaUsts  in  England,  and  largely 
contributed  to  the  similar  movement  in  Germany. 
(See  Christian  Socialism.) 

The  immediate  result  of  this  memorial  was  the 
formation  of  a  committee  at  the  "Kirchentag," 
in  Wittenberg.  Sept.,  1848.  The  committee  met 
in  1849  and  organized  the  society,  incorporated 
by  a  special  orare  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Aug.  8, 
184a.  Wichem  was  the  soul  of  the  movement. 
He  bad  established  the  Raube  Haus  at  Horn,  near 
Hamburg,  in  183^,  and  cooperated  with  Pastor 
Theodor  Fliedner  m  the  establishment  of  the  first 
deaconess  institution  among  the  non-Roman 
churches,  at  Kaisersw6rth-on-the-Rhine,  in  1836. 
From  these  beginnings  the  movement  has  spread 


rapidly.  The  president's  report  for  1904  gives  a 
list  of  183  societies  and  institutions  more  or  less 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Central  Committee. 
The  larger  cities  have  organized  city  mission;  for 
their  particular  needs.  There  are  ^so  provincial 
and  State  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
and  elsewhere  among  Germans.  But  wherever 
organized,  and  whatever  special  tasks  these  vari- 
ous societies  may  pursue,  they  do  not  enter 
politics,  or  attempt  to  establiui  new  economic 
systems,  or  enter  the  field  of  denominational  differ- 
ences, but  serve  rather  as  a  medium  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  mutual  appreciation.  The  membership 
is  recruited  from  all  classes  of  the  population, 
from  kings  and  princes  to  beggars,  and  from  uni- 
versity professors  to  peasants. 

The  older  and  more  important  activities  of  the 
society  are:  Houses  of  Brothers  (16),  of  Sisters 
(63),  for  the  training  of  workers;  with  an  income 
of  8,000,000  marks  in  1890.  There  are  in  op- 
eration: 450  lodging-houses,  Herbergen;  6,000 
schools  for  men  and  women  in  special  need  of  in- 
struction in  various  lines— conducted  on  Sundays ; 
3,330  schools  for  the  care  of  children;  35  asylums 
for  fallen  women  (Maedalenen-Hduser) ;  50  day- 
nurseries;  500  houses  for  the  sick;  430  homes  for 
travelers.  Labor  bureaus  and  boys'  clubs  have 
been  estabUshed  in  nearly  every  German  city; 
15,000  situations  were  provided  in  1890.  Chil- 
dren are  sent  to  the  seashore  or  to  the  country 
from  about  130  places. 

In  a  detailed  list  of  various  charities  we  find: 
criches,  hospitals,  and  schools  for  neglected,  back- 
ward, and  abnormal  children ;  institutions  for  idi- 
ots, the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  epileptics,  etc. ;  socie- 
ties for  apprentices,  journeymen,  servants — ^male 
and  female— yotmg  men  and  voung  women ;  indus- 
trial schools  for  boys  and  girb;  homes  and  institu- 
tions for  drunkards  and  immoral  men;  relief  sta- 
tions; labor  colonies;  temperance  societies  and 
coffee-houses;  ethical  societies,  and  children's  ser- 
vices on  Sundays;  the  temporal  and  spiritual  care 
of  emigrants,  sailors  (with  a  special  seamen's  mis- 
sion), canal-boat  men,  and  prisoners;  probation 
societies;  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  better 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  to  procure  voluntary 
nurses  during  war. 

The  deaconess  institutes  have  multiplied 
rapidly.  Lately  the  society  has  taken  up  the 
cause  of  child  and  woman  labor,  and  established 
courses  of  instruction  for  police  and  prison  ma- 
trons, and  schools  for  housekeepers. 

In  order  to  promote  Christian  life  among  young 
men,  so-called  halls  or  houses  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  various  colleges,  in  which  the 
students  receive  special  religious  instruction. 
For  the  reclaiming  of  those  who  have  fallen  away 
from  the  "faith,'  instruction  courses  on  "Chris- 
tian evidences"  have  been  inaugurated;  in  1903 
the  attendance  at  Berlin  was  over  400  men  and 
women.  A  "  bureau  for  the  writing,  distribution, 
and  procuring  of  Christian  literature"  is  one  of 
the  latest  activities  of  the  society.  Every  at- 
tempt is  made  to  bring  church  news  before  the 
fublic  through  special  papers  and  the  public  press, 
he  Fliegenden  Blatter  aus  dem  Rauken  House 
(since  1844)  are  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  different  departments. 

The  society  makes  every  legitimate  attempt  to 
keep  its  objects  before  the  people.  "Extension 
courses  "  are  given  for  this  purpose  in  many  cities, 
and  teachers,  preachers,  and  State  officials  are 
especially  invited;  lectures  are  given  in  smaller 
places. 
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The  Roman  Church  in  Germany  was  not  slow 
in  availing  herself  of  this  movement.  She  carries 
on  a  similar  work  on  a  sirialler  scale  under  various 
names,  e.  g.,  Society  of  St.  Vincent,  Society  of  St. 
Boniface,  etc. 

The  President  of  the  society  is  Dr.  Gaebel. 
Address:  Central  Ausschuss  fur  Innere  Mission, 
Berlin,  W.,  35  Genthinerstrasse  38. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

RBrBRENCU:  A  aeries  of  articles  in  Anuritan  Journal  ef 
SoeMogy  for  1896;  Fimftig  Jakn  Intitrtr  Mission 
(Bericht  fiber  die  Th&tiglceit  des  Central  Ausschusses,  Ber- 
Hn,  1898) ;  WttrsUr,  Die  Lebre  von  der  Inneien  Mission, 
Berlin,  1895:  Schdfer,  Kalender  des  Inneren  Mission. 

nrSAHITY:  The  statistics  of  insanity  in  most 
cotmtries  are  not  comi>Iete;  in  many  there  are 
no  reliable  recent  statistics,  and  even  in  those 
countries  where  there  are  such  statistics,  the  de- 
gree of  completion  of  the  recent  statistics  so 
varies  from  the  degree  of  completion  of  former 
statistics  as  to  make  comparison  almost  useless, 
and  often  misleading.  General  statistics  tend  to 
be  more  smd  more  complete,  so  that  a  higher  num- 
ber reported  insane  may  not  mean  an  actual  in- 
crease, but  only  a  more  complete  return.  Again, 
in  most  countries  the  tendency  is  on  the  increase 
to  place  the  insane  in  asylums  and  institutions, 
where  they  are  much  more  easily  registered  than 
in  private  homes.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  most  statisticians  that,  allowing  for 
all  this,  insanity  is  on  the  increase  in  most  coun- 
tries. 

According  to  the  census,  the  insane  in  the  United 
States  in  1890  numbered  106,485,  of  whom 
74,028  were  in  hospitals.  In  the  Census  Special 
Report  issued  in  1903,  only  the  insane  in  hospitals 
were  considered.  These  had  increased  to  1^0,151 
in  1906.  The  number  of  hospitals  for  the  msane 
had  increased  from  162  in  1890  to  328  in  1903. 
The  insane  in  hospitals  had  increased  from  81.6 
per  100,000  of  population  in  1880  to  118.3  per 
cent  in  1890,  to  186.2  per  cent  in  1900. 

The  number  of  insane  males  in  hospitals  was 
78,523,  and  females  71,628.  In  proportion  to 
population  there  were  more  white  than  negro  in- 
sane. The  maximum  concentration  of  age  was 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years.  Fe- 
male insane  live  longer  than  male  msane,  and 
white  insane  than  negro  insane. 

Forty-one  and  six  tenths  per  cent  had  been  em- 
ployed as  laborers  and  servants  before  becoming 
inmates,  22.5  per  cent  had  been  oc- 

StatUtlM  *^"P'^''  ™  agriculture,  transportation, 
and  other  outdoor  pursuits,  and  16 
per  cent  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries ;  50  per  cent  were  single  and  36 
per  cent  married.  Of  the  328  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, 336  were  public  and  103  private.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  the  public  hospitals  approximated 
$21,000,000. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1906  there  were  121,- 
979  Itmatics,  of  whom  111,256  were  paupers  and 
931  criminals.  In  1900  the  total  number  was 
106,61 1  with  c)7,o28  paupers.  But  while  in  1903 
there  was  an  increase  of  3,251  over  1002,  in  1906 
the  increase  was  only  2,150  over  tne  previous 
year.  The  men  ntmiber  33.71  per  10,000,  and 
the  women  36.80  per  10,000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  these  lunatics  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  145.  2d.  each  per  week,  in 
Scotland  155.  lod.  For  the  United  Kingdom 
Pariiament  makes  a  provision  of  ;g!98o,57o  in 
paynaent  of  the  cost  of  maintenance;  the  rates 
provide  ;C3,i87,536,  and  patients  pay  ;£3ii,493. 


The    total    bill    therefore   is  about   ;£3, 500,000 
yearly. 

Of  Australia  and  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Coglan's  "Statistical  Account"  (1903-4)  sa3rs, 
pp.  848-849: 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  insanity  is  slorwly  but 
steadily  increasing  in  the  states,  as  it  is  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  other  countries.     In  England  the  rate  has  risen  from 


1. 75  per  1,00a  ot  population  in  1870  to  3.41  in  190a,  and  in 
Sciotland  a  similar  nse  has  taken  place  from  3.75  per  i,oos 
In  1S84  to  3. S3  in  1901.  In  Ireland  the  rate  has  risen  from 
a.50  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  1880  to  4.99  per  i.ooo  in 
190a.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  riehtly 
attributed  to  an  improvement  in  the  administmtion  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  by  which  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edfie  of  the  number  of  cases  existent  in  the  country  has  been 
gained;  but  the  steady  growth  of  the  rate  in  recent  ycais,  when 
statistical  information  has  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection,  plainly  points  to  the  fact  that  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  with  the  increasing  stnun  to  which  the  stnimie 
for  existence  is  subjecting  body  and  mind,  has  one  otits 
results  in  the  growth  of  insanity.  In  all  the  states  of  Austral- 
asia, with  the  sole  exception  of  Tasmania,  there  is  seen  the 
same  state  of  affairs  as  the  insanity  returns  of  Great  Britain 
disclose,  ^tho  the  conditions  of  life  press  much  more  lightly 
on  the  individual  here. 


Victoria  has  the  highest  general  rate  with  3.77  per  i,oao. 
New  Zealand  coming  next  with  3.53-  closely  follomd  by 
Queensland  with  3.51.     Next  comes  New  South  Wales  with 


3;33;  South  Australia  with  a. 71;  Tasmania  with  a. 4^;  while 
Western  Australia  shows  the  lowest  proportion  with  1.79 
per  I.ooo.  New  Zealand  shows  the  highest  rate  for  males 
with  4.03  per  1,000,  followed  by  Queensland  and  Victoria 
with  3.01;  and  Victoria  vrith  3.63  per  i.ooo  has  the  largest 
proportion  <rf  females. 

Germany  had  (1897)  151,126  insane — mentally 
deranged,  98,357,  or  65.1  per  cent;  paralyticaUy 
deranged,  15,343,  or  10;  epileptically  deranged, 
14,135,  or  9.4;  imbecility  and  idiocy,  17,844,  or 
1 1.8;  delirium  tremens,  S.S47.  of  3-7-  There  are 
on  the  whole  2  insane  persons  in  every  1,000  of 
the  population  who  need  treatment  in  asylums. 
There  were  (1900)  394  institutions  for  the  insane, 
with  87,000  beds,  against  199  and  28,300  in  1876. 
The  mortality  among  the  insane  was  23.6  per  cent. 
Prom  45  to  47  per  cent  are  women. 

International  Statistics. — Professor  Mayo-Smith 
("Statistics  and  Sociology,"  p.  313) gives  the  tcA- 
lowing  table,  but  remind  us  that  it  is  of  doubtful 
comparative  value,  owing  to  the  different  d^frees 
to  which  the  deficient  are  registered  in  different 
countries : 

Insane  roR  1,000,000  of  Poptn.ATioN,  1890 


Countries 


Austria 

England  and  Wales 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Norway 

Scotland 

Sweden 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division . 
South  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 


Idiotic 


««S6 


1,009 
i.J»7 

1.346 
».S»a 
i,5a6 
1.47a 
i.6$J 
1.634 
i.SS» 
648 


>  Under  insane  are  included  idiots. 
*  Under  idiots  are  meant  cretins. 
'  Includes  insane  and  idiots. 

There  has  been  great  progress  in  modem  times 
in  the  care  of  the  msane.  Find,  in  1793,  took  a 
great  step  forward  in  liberating  fifty-three  pa- 
tients at  Bic6tre  who  had  been  in  chains.  Frank- 
lin, in  1 750,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  department 
for  the  insane  in  the  PennsylvaniaHospital. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  London,  established 
1751,  was  the  first  asylum  wholly  for  the  insane; 
Waldheim,  Saxony,  was  the  second,  1787.    Th« 
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insane  are  generally  housed  in  lai^e  buildings  or 
in  cottages,  under  proper  supervision  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  In  Belgium  and  Scotland  the 
custom  prevails  to  put  incurables  and  harmless 
patients  into  families,  where  they  lead  a  natural 
life,  and  are  encouraged  to  work.  The  little  town 
of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  has  harbored  about  1,300  of 
these  patients  annually,  and  no  trouble  has  arisen. 

IRSTITUTIOHAL  CHURCHES:  The  phrase 
"institutional  church,"  first  used,  it  is  believed, 
by  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College,  ap- 
pUed  to  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
come  into  use  as  describing  a  church  that  works 
on  all  lines  of  human  improvement.  Dr.  A. 
Dickinson,  pastor  of  Berkeley  Temple,  says: 

If  T  were  to  define  it,  1  should  say  that  it  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  aims  to  reach  all  of  the  man,  and  all  men.  by  all 
fneans.  In  other  words,  it  aims  to  represent  Christ  on  earth, 
in  the  sense  of  representing  Him  physically,  morally,  and 
si>iiitually  to  the  senses  of  the  men  and  women  who  live  in  the 
present  age.  The  institutional  church  aims  to  provide  a 
material  environment  wherein  the  spiritual  Christ  can  express 
Himself,  and  be  felt  among  men  as  when  He  was  here  in  the 
flesh,  and  it  begins  by  planting  itself  just  where  Christ  stood 
and  worloed  when  He  was  on  the  earth — in  the  midst  of  pub- 
licans and  sinners. 

The  institutional  church  does  whatever  is  most 
needed  in  the  locality  where  it  is  placed. 

When  in  an  organism,  one  member  does  not  do 
its  work,  other  members  attempt  to  perform  its 
functions.  The  institutional  church  may  be  said 
to  be  the  church  performing  for  portions  of  the 
community  the  functions  not  performed  for 
them  by  the  home  and  society  at  large.  In  com- 
munities of  homes,  the  institutional  church  has 
little  place.  In  tenement  districts  it  provides 
clubs,  social,  educational,  literary,  and  gymnastic. 
Among  the  very  poor  it  provides  charities;  in 
commtmities  engaged  largely  in  manual  labor, 
'baths  and  recreation;  in  boarding-house  districts, 
educational  classes.  In  a  thoroughly  mixed 
population  the  institutional  church  works  by 
every  method.  An  illustration  of  the  latter  is  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal)  in 
New  York  City.  It  spends  on  its  Parish  House 
activities  some  $100,000  per  year  and  provides 
services  in  a  variety  of  languages,  including  Syriac 
and  Armenian.  It  has  clubs  of  every  kind — glee 
clubs,  literary,  physical  culture,  social  clubs, 
delating  societies,  penny  provident  and  mutual 
benefit  funds,  classes  in  dressmaking,  millinery, 
cooking,  stenography,  typewriting,  French,  book- 
keeping, etc.  The  Parish  House  has  a  roof  garden 
on  top  of  nine  busy  stories.  It  maintains  a 
cotmtry  holiday  house,  a  fresh-air  fund,  a  tailor 
shop,  clinic,  loan  association.  In  one  year  it 
found  work  for  2,559  applicants.  It  has  eighteen 
services  on  Sunday  and  most  of  the  year  194 
meetings  of  different  kinds  in  the  week.  It  has 
3,146  communicants;  j,ooo  in  a  year  have  pro- 
fessed to  live  this  new  life. 

Morgan  Chapel,  Boston,  is  an  example  of  what 
€;an  be  done,  not  with  $100,000,  but  with  $3,500. 
This  includes  entire  expense  for  fuel,  hgnts, 
janitor,  pastor's  salary,  assistants,  etc.  Yet  it 
supplies  reading-room,  baths,  a  school  of  handi- 
craft for  printing,  cobbling,  tailoring,  dress- 
making, carpentry.  It  has  a  medical  mission, 
day  nursery,  kindergarten,  employment  bureau, 
free  concerts,  instru(^on  in  music,  etc. 

The  Jttdson  Memorial  Church  (Baptist),  and 
Trinity  Church,  St.  George's,  Grace  Church,  the 
Ascension,  St.  Christopher's,  St.  Michael's,  the 
Pio-Catbeidral    (all   Protestant    Episcopal),    are 


well-known  institutional  churches  in  New  York. 
The  Jersey  City  Tabernacle  (Congregational) 
makes  a  specialty  of  recreation,  fumishmg  it  in 
thirty  different  forms.  The  Baptist  Temple, 
Philadelphia,  has  a  hospital,  the  Samaritan,  treat- 
ing 6,000  cases  in  one  year,  and  a  unique  Temple 
.College,  with  thousands  of'  students  in  thirty-two 
courses,  from  the  kindergarten  to  a  law  school 
and  theological  seminary.  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  Buffalo,  has  a  social  settlement 
with  eight  resident  and  eighty  non-resident 
workers.  Pilgrim  Church,  Cleveland  (Congrega- 
tional), was  perhaps  the  first  to  embody  the  m- 
stitutional  idea  m  a  beautiful  new  building 
adapted  to  it.  The  Fourth  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  among  other  things  a 
Toy  Mission,  where  second-hand  toys  are  dis- 
tributed to  poor  children  at  Christmas.  In 
successive  years  it  has  provided  for  45,  aoo, 
1,600  and  3,600  children.  The  Ninth  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati,  has  seven  chapels, 
at  each  of  which  institutional  work  is  carried 
on.  The  Union  Church  (Congregational),  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  has  recently  shown  what  can 
be  done  in  a  village.  Its  Enterprise  Club  discust 
and  has  been  influential  on  public  questions.  A 
Historical  Society,  the  Union  Leagfue  for  Eteys, 
Guild  of  the  Helping  Hand  for  CMs,  the  Manse 
Literary  Club  for  young  women,  met  different 
needs.  The  pastor  found  it  easier  financially  to 
meet  all  these  expenses  than  to  keep  them  going 
without  these. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  good 
done  is  not  always  to  be  measured  either  by  the 
number  or  extent  of  instrumentalities.  These 
churches  are  not  therefore  selected  because  of 
necessity  they  are  doing  the  most  good,  but  be- 
cause it  is  abundantly  proven  that  instrumentali- 
ties, rvith  the  right  spirit,  and  wisely  suited  to 
local  needs,  do  abundantly  help,  even  as  Christ 
gave  the  bread  of  earth,  together  with  and  as 
symbol  of  the  bread  of  heaven.  Dr.  Robbins, 
pastor  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Institutional  Baptist 
Church,  Cincinnati,  writes  us:  "You  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  spiritual  results  have 
been  largely  increased  by  our  methods  of  work. 
Notwithstanding  the 'innumerable  difficulties  in 
this  down- town  field,  we  have  received,  during  my 
pastorate  of  this  church  (sixteen  years),  1,433 
new  members,  of  which  1,021  were  by  baptism." 
The  success  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland;  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  Philadelphia; 
of  the  great  Protestant  Episcopal  institutional 
churches  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  is  well 
known.  The  year  when  the  Methodist  Church 
in  the  world  lost  20,000  members,  Morgan  Chai^el 
had  more  conversions  than  in  any  one  of  its 
previous  fifty  years.  The  average  institutional 
Congregational  Church  gained  in  one  year  just 
six  times  as  many  additions  on  confession  of 
faith  as  the  average  Congregational  Church.  In 
the  Miami  Association  (Baptist  churches  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  vicinity)  two  mstitutional  churches 
had  309  additions  on  confession  of  faith;  twenty- 
one  churches  working  on  old  lines  had  116. 

We  give  on  page  6jo  detailed  information  as  to 
thirty  churches  carrying  on  institutional  activities. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  all  these  churches 
do  not  call  themselves  "institutional,"  and  that 
many  churches  not  here  listed  do  carry  on  ac- 
tivities truly  "institutional,"  in  some  mstances 
quite  as  important  and  extensive  as  some  here 
named.  In  fact,  there  are  few  churches  to-day  in 
the  cities  of  the  U.  S.  which  do  not  in  some  way 
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Institutional  Chukchbs 
The  latest  tabulation  of  the  activities  of  typical  churches 


No. 


» 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


'3 
'4 
»5 
96 
a? 
aS 
»9 
30 


Church 


Berkeley  Temple 

Morgan  Memorial 

Ruagles  St.  Baptist  Church 

Bttlfinch  Place  Church 

Christ  Church 

Lincoln  Park  Baptist  Church . . . . 

Pilgrim  Church  Institute 

Fourth  Reformed  Church 

People's  Tabernacle 

Fi»t  Congregational  Church 

Amity  Church 

Ascension 

St.  Bartholomew's  Parish  House. 
Bethany  Congregational  Church . 

Broome  St.  'Tabemacle 

Calvary 

St.  Chrysmtom 

Temple  Bmanu-Bl 

St.  George's 

Holy  Communkin 

Metropolitan  Temple 

St.  Michael's 

Church  of  the  S^  and  Land 

Soring  St.  Presbyterian  Church  . 

City  Park  Branch 

Baptist  Temole 

Fourth  Avenue  Baptist  Church. . 

People's  Church 

Seaman's  Institute  and  Church. . 
Good  Samaritan  Cathednl,  Mias, 


Cong 

r.      .<'> 
Baptist... 

Unit 

P.  E 

Baptist. . . 

Cong. 

Reform... 

Cong. .... 

Cong 

Baptist. . . 

P.E 

P.E 


Undenom. 

P.E 

P.E 

Hebrew... 

P.E 

P.E 

M.  E 

P.E 

Presb 

Presb 

Presb 

Baptist.. . 
Baptist. . . 


Denomi- 
nation 


P. 
P.E.. 


Year 

of 
start- 
ing in- 
stitu- 
tk>nal 
work 


i888 
1896 
1880 
1895 
1898 


City 


I  Boston 

I  Boston 

I  Boston 

;  Boston 

,  !  I  Cincinnati 

i897|Cincinnati 

i89i|Cleveland 

1904  Dayton,  O... . 

i88j  Denver 

iSa^Jtrscy  City... 
...     N.  Y.  City... 

In.  y.  City... 

iSbjN.  Y.  City... 
laSo.N.  Y.  City. . . 


Street 


United  with  Union  Church.. 
Shawmut  Ave.  ft  Coming  St . 

IS9  Ruggles  St 

iBulfinch  Place 

318  E.  4th  St 

Freeman  Ave 


1885 

1868 
1888 
1883 
1846 
1895 
"1807 
1894 
1900 
1896 
1885 

1889 
1893 
1894 


N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  aty. . . 

Y.  aty. . . 

Y.  City. . . 

Y.  City. . . 

Y.  City. . . 

Y.  aty. . . 
Brooklyn. . . . 
Philadelohia  . 
Pittsburg.  ... 

St.  Paul 

San  Fn.ncisco 
San  Francisco 


Summit  St.  and  Home  Ave. . . 

Lawrence  and  soth  Sts 

380  Bergen  Ave 

3io-ia  W.  S4th  St 

Fifth  Ave.  and  loth  St 

211  E.  43d  St 

Tenth  Ave.  and  35th  and  36th. 

395  Broome  St 

Fourth  Ave.  and  a  ist  St 

Seventh  Ave.  and  3gth  St 

43d  St.  and  Fifth  Ave 

Stuyvesant  Square 

aoth  St.  and  Sixth  Ave 

14th  St.  and  Seventh  Ave 

Amsterdam  Ave.  and  99tJ>  St . 

61  Henry  St 

246  Spring  St 

109  Concord  St 

Broad  and  Beek  Sta 

Fourth  Ave.  and  Ross  St 


33  Stewart  St.. 
346  Second  St.. 


Pastor 


E.  T.  Helms. 

c.c.  r 


C.  C.  Earle. 
Christopher  B.  Eliot. 

F.  H.  Nelson. 

G.  R.  Robbins. 
Edmr  S.  Rothrock. 
R.  F;  Wicks. 
Thos.  Uirell. 

John  L.  Scudder. 
Leighton  Williams. 
Percy  S.  Grant. 
Lei^ton  Parks. 
W.  F.  Ottaison. 
A.  Arrl^L 
J.  Lewis  Parks, 
"nioa.  H.  Sill. 
Joseph  Silvermaa. 

i.  Birckhcad. 
Henry  Mottett. 
1.  W.  Hill. 

[ohn  P.  Peters. 

).  G.  Cocks. 
H.  Roswell  Bates. 
H.  K.  England. 
Russell  H.  Conwell. 
W.  G.  Partridge. 
Samuel  G.  Smth. 
P.Stone. 
J.  P.  Turner. 


II 

111 


^J 


(») 


.1. 


I 


(") 


(') 


(») 


(») 


(») 


45   |6o 

a 
6 
3 

4 


400  500 
aoo  400 
Soo  600 
aso 
3ai 


387 


500J  1,500 


950 
75 


600 
85 


141 

88 

a.ooo 


195 


aoo 
175 
195 
300 
6s 


300 
800 


137 

168 

3.ias 


las 


II 


I 


a5 


< 


9,000 
9,000 


1,900 

400 

9,000 


i.Soo 
500 


39.000 
1,600 


800 

2,900 


5.180 

1.90O 

■  75 

9.000 

93,000 

800 

1,100 

10,000 

900 

600 


[,000 


s 

J 

a 


l"8 


100.000 
75,000 
50,000 
50,000 
30.000 
80,000 

150,000 


60,000 
965,1 


1,500,000 
100,000 
150,000 
80,000 


i,6oo.oco 


1,750,000 

900,000 

350.000 
300,000 
100,000 
40,000 
7a5.ooo 
400,000 
140,000 


I 


111 


5,000 
3.S00 
^5.000 
6,000 
4,500 
9,000 
9,000 


60a 
8,000 


100.000 
8.800 


30.< 


(•) 


3.000 
iSS.ooo 


sSiOeo        s.ooo 


>  Managed  by  joint  committee  of  Unitarians  and  Methodists,     a  Several  have  kindergartens  and  day  nurseries.     'Coopers- 
re  stores,  People's  Forum.     *  Including  church,  Sao.ooo.     *  Rifle  range,  roof-garden  theater,  dancmg-school,  wood-yards, 
bowling-alley.     >  Home  nursing.     '  Millinery,  dressmaldng.     *  Some  report  different  individuals;  some  do  not.     *  Orphanage, 


tive  stores,  People's  Forum.  *  Including  church,  Sao.ooo.  *  Rifle  range,  roof-garden  theater,  dancmg-school,  wood-yards, 
bowling-alley.  >  Home  nursing.  '  Millinery,  dressmaldng.  *  Some  report  different  individuals;  some  do  not.  *  Orphanage, 
home  for  aged  women,  summer  home.  ><>  Church,  ti;,ooo.  "  Free  school  and  later  other  activities.  1896  parish  house, 
^a Clinic.     "Clothing  bureau,  sewin-^  rooms,  cemetery.     ^  Kindergarten  classes.     ■* Bowling-alley,  club,  etc.     ■* Commons. 
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Institutional  ClmrclMt 
Insurance 


cany  on  at  least  one  or  more  activities  which 
might  be  called  * '  institutional. ' '  In  New  York  City 
alone,  in  1900,  out  of  488  Protestant  churches, 
1X3  were  carrying  on  direct  institutional  activities 
and  almost  all  doing  something  in  this  line.  Of 
the  1 1  a,  forty-two  were  Protestant  Episcopal. 
It  is  said  to-day  in  the  diocese  of  New  York 
that  there  is  not  one  Ftotestant  Episcopal  church 
which  does  not  carry  on  at  least  some  such  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Great  Britain  churches  have  been  taking  on 
similar  activities  yet  usually  under  other  names 
in  different  ways.  (See  Christian  Socialism; 
Christian  Social  Union;  Church  Army;  Freb 
Churches;  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon.  For 
the  Continent,  see  Christian  Socialism;  Inner 
Mission;  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Social 
Rbfokm.  Josiah  Strong. 

Bduoosapht:  Josiah  Strong,  Ntw  Era  (1803),  KvItftMU 
ilovimtnts  for  Social  BttltmittU  (igoo);  Gladden,  ApplM 
Chrisiiamly  (1806);  Thiring,  Tk*  Workiitt  Churdi  (1888); 
Woods,  Etifltsh  Social  Movmunis  (189 1). 

tnsuKANCE  (see  also  Industrial  Insurance): 
Insurance  may  be  defined  as  a  contract  of  a  com- 
pany  or  person  to  pay  a  siun  or  sums  of  money  to 
indemnify  the  insiu^d,  or  a  designated  beneficiary, 
in  case  of  loss  through  the  happening  of  certam 
events  which  constitute  the  risk  insured  against. 

Insurance  is  mainly  a  modem  development, 
tho  it  originated  in  the  remote  past.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  was  chiefiy  devel- 
oped by  more  recent  mercantile  adventures, 
men  agreeing  to  divide  among  themselves  the 
burden  of  the  loss  of  ships  or  cargoes  in  the  dc^s 
vhen  commerce  was  the  fitting  out  of  ships  for 
single,  long  expeditions.  This  custom  arose  in 
England  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  had  ap- 
peared in  southern  Europe  earlier  than  that. 

Insurance  depends  on  the  law  of  probabilities, 
it  is  said,  developed  about  the  year  1650,  when 
the  Chevalier  de  Mere,  a  Flemish  nobleman,  who 
was  both  a  respectable  mathematician  and  a 
gamester,  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  di- 
viding equitably  the  stakes  when  a  game  of 
chance  was  interrupted.  He  sought  the  aid  of 
the  famous  Abb^  Blaise  Pascal,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  mathematicians  of  anj  age.  Pas- 
cal solved  the  problem,  and  in  doing  so  enun- 
ciated the  "doctrine  of  probabilities,"  or  laws 
governing  so-called  chances. 

This  doctrine  or  theory  Pascal  illustrated  by 
the  throwing  of  dice.  When  a  single  die  is 
thrown,  the  chance  of  turning  up  an  ace  is  pre- 
cisely one  out  of  six,  or  one  out  of  the  total 
number  of  sides  or  faces.  But  if  a  large  num- 
ber of  throws  are  made,  it  will  be 

j^—^  foimd  that  each  face  will  be  turned 
p_  fc,MH4i^  up  an  equal  number  of  times.  From 
nvnarairan  ^.j^j^  p^gp^j  lJ^j^  down  the  proposi- 
tion tiiat  results  which  have  hap- 
pened in  any  giv^  number  of  observed  cases  will 
again  happen  under  similar  circumstances,  pro- 
vided the  numbers  be  sufficient  for  the  proper 
working;  of  the  law  of  average.  Thus  the  dviration 
of  the  life  of  a  single  individual  is  one  of  the  great- 
est uncertainties;  but  the  duration,  or  rate  of 
mortality,  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  may 
be  predicted  with  great  accuracy  by  comparison 
wiui  the  observed  results  among  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  persons  of  similar  ages,  occupa- 
tions, and  climatic  influences. 

From  this  principle  insurance  has  developed 
on  a  scientific  oasis.     It  is  of  many  kinds.     Fire-, 


marine-,  and  life-insurance  are  the  best  known; 
but  accident,  liability,  plate-glass,  steam-boiler, 
elevator,  burglary,  sickness,  guaranty,  mortgage 
and  title,  hail,  and  live-stock  insurance  have 
each  reached  large  proportions.  Many  other 
branches  of  insurance  have  been  suggested,  and 
in  some  cases  attempted,  among  wmcb  are:  In- 
surance against  loss  of  occupation;  insurance  of 
premiums  paid  for  stocks  or  bonds,  which  are 
subject  to  redemption;  insurance  against  issue 
and  survivorship ;  insurance  of  marriage  portions 
for  daughters;  insurance  against  divorces;  insur- 
ance against  celibacy. 

The  earliest  form  of  insurance  was  by  means 
of  individual  underwriters,  each  one  assuming 
a  fixt  proportion  of  the  aggregate  amount  fixt. 
In  London  the  venturesome  who  took  part  in 
this  underwriting  used  to  meet  at  Lloyd's  Cof- 
fee-house, from  which  fact  the  name  of  Lloyd's 
was  given  to  this  form  of  insurance.  But,  as 
a  general  thing,  insurance  is  carried  on  by  corpo- 
rate companies  which  are  either  mutual  or  stock, 
and  which  are  subject  more  or  less  to  government 
supervision. 

Fire-insurance  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 

develop  its  modem  form.     A  regular  office  for 

insuring  against  fire  was  opened  in 

2ij__       London  in  1 68 1 ,  the  great  fire  of  1 666 

I^„„„„j,^  being  the  exciting  cause.  The  first 
office  m  the  U.  S.  was  estabhshed 
^t  Philadelphia  in  1752,  one  of  its 
early  directors  having  been  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  extinguishment  of  fire  is  commonly  un- 
dertaken by  municii>alitie8,  tho  fire-insurance 
companies  often  sustain  patrols  to  care  for  prop- 
erty. (See  Fire  Departments.)  In  tbn  U.  S. 
fire-insurance  has  been  greatly  developed. 

The  fire-insurance  companies  underwent  a 
very  severe  test  successfully  in  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  of  1906.  They  paid  claims  exceeding 
$150,000,000,  with  only  two  important  failures 
of  American  companies  and  two  or  three  of  Ger- 
man companies.  Tho  their  policies  did  not  cover 
against  earthcjuake  and  were  void  by  their  terms 
'iraen  the  building  fell,  most  of  them  did  not 
defend  on  this  ground,  but  paid  in  full,  while  the 
rest  compromised.  They  did  not  behave  so  lib- 
erally toward  property-owners  who  suffered  at 
Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Kingston,  and  other  points. 
The  lessons  of  these  disasters  indicate  the  de- 
sirability of  the  following  leiorms,  which  have 
already  been  mooted: 

I .  Policies  should  definitely  cover  against  sud- 
den destruction  of  property  by  fire,  lightning, 
explosion,  collapse,  earthquake,  wind-storm,  or 
flood. 

3.  Reserve  laws  should  be  amended  so  that 
all  above  what  is  barely  necessary  for  solvency 
will  be  available  to  pay  conflagration  losses. 

Life-insurance,  tho  starting  later,  has  reached 
a  higher  state  of  development  than  fire-insur- 
ance. It  began  at  near  the  first  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  Grand  Pensioner  DeWitt,  of  Holland,  was 
the  first  to  reduce  these  theories  to  practise, 
which  he  did  in  1693,  by  calculating  the  true  val- 
ues of  annuities,  based  upon  observed  rates  of 
mortality.  Dr.  Halley,  Astronomer  Royal  of 
Great  Britain,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  ar- 
range what  are  called  life- tables  from  which  all 
monetary  values  depending  upon  the  chances 
of  living  and  dying,  combined  with  the  im- 
provement of  money  by  interest,  may  be  com- 
puted.   He  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  mod- 
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em  system  of  life-insurance.     These  tables  have 
now  only  an  historical  interest. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  also  several  annuity  schemes  launched, 
but  the  first  life-insurance  company  was  the  Ami- 
cable Society,  chartered  in  1706.  In  1763  the 
Equitable  was  chartered,  and  began  issumg  pol- 
icies payable  at  death,  upon  the  lives  of  persons 
of  any  age,  charging  premiums  according  to  age ; 
but  solely  a  business  tor  short  terms,  and  a  whole 
life  business.  In  the  U.  S.  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  Fund  of  Philadelphia  was  chartered 
in  1759  by  Thomas  Penn,  for  the  in- 
jMu         surance  of  Presbyterian  clergroien. 

jn^Mm    I"  '8^*  *  company  called  the  Penn- 

iniuiuus  sylvania  was  chartered;  in  1830  the 
New  York  Life-Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  which  is  still  in  existence,  but  does 
no  life-insurance  business.  The  Mutual  of  New 
York,  the  first  of  the  mutual  companies,  was  or- 
ganized in  1843,  and  from  1845  to  i860  many  new 
companies  were  organized.  In  1856  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  origmated  a  system  of  state  super- 
vision, and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the' 
State  of  New  York.  The  Massachusetts  depart- 
ment adopted  the  Seventeen  Offices,  commonly 
known  as  the  Actuaries'  Table,  as  its  standard.; 
and  the  New  York  department,  the  American 
Experience  Table,  which  was  a  modification  of 
the  Seventeen  Offices  Table,  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience of  the  Mutual  Life-insurance  Company^ 

Life-insurance  companies  nowadays  issue  a 
variety  of  immediate  arid  deferred  annuities, 
temporary  and  whole  life-insurance,  the  latter 
often  paid  for  by  a  limited  number  of  payments; 
and  a  large  variety  of  endowment,  tontme,  and 
other  investment  poUcies.  The  companies  are 
mutual,  proprietary,  or  mixed,  according  as  all 
the  savings  and  profits  belong  to  the  instired  or 
all  belong  to  the  stockholders,  or  stockholders 
receive  a  part  and  the  policy-holders  the  remain- 
der. Mutual  companies  alone  have  no  capital 
stock.  While  nominally  the  members  control 
mutual  companies,  their  practical  operation 
makes  the  managers  all-powerful.  The  new  laws 
of  New  York  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  which 
have  been  followed  by  the  legislatures  of  some 
other  states,  now  provide  for  a  sjrstem  of  direct 
voting  by  mail  under  which  nominations  are 
made  by  the  administration  and  also  independ- 
ent nominations,  and  the  ballots  are  cast  directly 
by  the  members. 

Originally  the  companies  did  not  ^ve  cash  or 
other  surrender  values  for  their  policies.  It  was 
made  compulsory  for  Massachusetts  companies 
to  do  so  by  a  state  law  early  in  the  sixties,  and 
not  long  aiter  it  was  also  made  compulsory  for 
New  TAjrk  companies  to  give  paid-up  msui^ 
ance  upon  surrender;  notwithstanding  which,  by 
waiving  the  law,  several  companies  set  out  on  a 
career  of  tontine  policies,  wmch  were  originally 
wholly  forfeitable,  but  which  held  out  to  a  per- 
sistent policy-holder  hopes  of  very  large  profits 
if  he  siu^ived  and  sustained  his  policy.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  not  realized  and  gradually 
the  tontine  principle  has  been  abandoned  until 
now  the  State  of  New  York  has  wholly  prohib- 
ited the  issue  of  deferred  dividend  pohcies,  and 
several  other  states  have  done  the  same.  It 
seems  likely  that  it  will  be  wholly  abandoned 
in  the  U.  S. 

One  result  of  the  reaction  from  cash-surrender 
legislation  which  took  the  form  of  tontine  in- 
surance was  the  organization  of  a  large  number 


of  mutual-assessment  life-insurance  associatioas. 
More  than  one  half  of  all  the  life-insurance  now 
in  force  in  the  U.  S.  is  in  these  organizations, 
and  many  more  than  one  half  the  number  of 
persohs  carrying  insurance.  They  have  fur- 
nished insurance  on  three  different  plans — viz., 
first,  by  assessing  the  same  amount  on  members 
without  regard  to  age,  whenever  there  were 
losses;  second,  by  assessing  according  to  certain 
ratios  fixt  at  age  of  entry;  third,  by  assessing 
according  to  certain  ratios  according  to  the  actu^d 
age  attained  at  time  of  assessment.  Associa- 
tions using  the  first  of  these  systems  have  nearly 
all  gone  out  of  existence.  Associations  using  tfaie 
second,  which  came  later  into  use,  are  now  hav- 
ing an  impleasant  experience,  and  are  likely  to 
be  driven  out  of  existence  unless  they  reform 
their  plan. 

Theoretically  the  third  method  is  feasible,  but 
in  practise  it  has  proved  that  the  companies  using 
it  are  sure  to  have  very  serious  adverse  selection, 
as  the  members  grow  older,  and  consequently, 
that  it  is  not  feasible  beyond  perhaps  about 
age  sixty. 

Most  of  them,  however,  seek  to  create  a  level 
price  in  spite  of  the  increasing  cost  by  charging 
more  than  the  insurance  costs  during  the  earlier 
years,  with  a  view  to  offsetting  the  increased  cost 
during  the  latter  years.  The  success  of  such  as- 
sociations will  depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  this 
provision.  The  management  of  the  associations 
IS  commonly  much  more  democratic  and  truly 
mutual  than  that  of  the  regular  companies,  altho 
some  of  them  are  managea  in  quite  as  autocratic 
a  manner.  Those  which  operate  on  the  lodge 
system  are,  however,  all  managed  on  the  repre- 
sentative plan,  the  members  electing  delegates 
to  state  and  national  conventions  which  legislate 
for  the  association  and  elect  its  managers.  (See 
^Fraternal  Socibties.) 

Several  of  the  older  and  strong|er  of  these  so- 
cieties have  readjusted  their  rates  in  recent  years, 
adopting  straight  level-rate  plans,  and  in  some 
cases  preparing  to  hold  ample  and  sufficient  re- 
serves to  maintain  the  same.  In  other  societies 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  but  a  makeshift  meas- 
ure has  been  employed,  the  rates,  tho  increased, 
being  still  inadequate. 

During  1905  and  1906  a  famous  investigation 
of  life-insurance  companies  by  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  known  as  the  "Arm- 
strong Committee,  with  Charles  E.  Hughes  as 
chief  counsel,  was  made.  The  investigation  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  a  large  numbar  of  evils  had 
grown  into  the  management  of  these  companies, 
and  the  character  of  the  evils  and  the  remedies 
therefor  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing synopsis : 

The  investigatora  found  conspitacies  to  use  the  funds  of 
these  great  companies  in  controlling  other  corpomtions:  they 
nrohitated  investments  in  stocks  or  in  **c<u]atenU  trust 
Donds,  imder  which  such  control  could  be  exercised. 

They  found  "joint  accounts,"  " underwritings  and  syn- 
dicates";  all  are  prohibited  now. 

They  found  directors  causing  companies  to  invest  where 
they  were  themselves  interested;  every  such  abuse  of  trust 
was  interdicted. 

They  found  secret  political  contributions  with  the  implied 
consideration  "we  look  after  our  friends"; 
now  no  corporation  may  make  such  contribu- 
AInUM  tt     tions. 
-t__t  w__4.      They  found  "yellow-dog"  funds,  evidences 
xnai  ruaat  ^  corruption  of  legislators  and  waste  unex- 
ampled, without  accounting  or  respoiisibility: 
they  left  a  law  regulating  such  sei  vices  and 
expenditures  and  oUling  for  complete  puVdidty. 

They  found  extravagant  salaries  and  emoluments,  nepo- 
tism, sinecures,  often  without  a  knowledge  of  the  directors: 
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they  piocribed  that  the  compenaation  of  any  man,  fiim,  or 
oorpoiation,  totalins  more  than  (s.ooo  in  any  one  year,  must 
ba  voted  by  the  dixectors. 

They  found  false  entries  and  false  reports  to  departments; 
they  ^)enaliied  not  merely  the  malang  of  such  but  the 
Qsnuason  of  anything  which  is  required  by  law. 

They  found  perjury  so  common  and  so  diCScult  to  prove 
that  men  dared  swear  to  coatrary  statements  conoeminff  the 
same  thing,  sejcure  imless  one  could  prove  which  was  tabe; 
they  made  this  conflict  of  statement '  presumptive  procrf"  oc 
the  crime. 

They  found  an  actuary  of  the  department  on  the  pay-roll 

of  m  oampany  supervbed  by  it.    Thu  is  now  a  misdemeanor. 

They  found  hie  companies  of  the  state  which  were  rarely, 

•Imoat  never,  examined  by  the  department.    Now  each  must 

be  examined  every  three  years. 

They  found  that  assessment  concerns  could  become  legal 
reserve  companies  without  readjusting  the  old  business  on  a 
sound  basis.     This  can  be  done  no  longer. 

They  found  false  statements  of  results,  lying  estimates,  and 
misleadins  forms  of  poUdes  that  were  the  chief  reproach  of 
the  bndness.     Now  each  and  all  are  proscribed. 

They  found  no  enabling  statute  for  the  incorporation  of 
mutual  life-insurance  companies,  but.  instead,  a  wide-open 
provision  for  inoorpoiating  them  on  an  unsound  basis;  this  is 
now  levetsed,  the  assessment  act  has  disappeared,  and  regular 
mutual  companies  may  be  orsanized. 

They  found  "deferred-dividend"  policies,  despite  the  bitter 

disappointment  of  virtually  all  who  had  taken 

them,  being  thrust  upon  nearly  every  applicant 

b^  means  of  seductive   "illustrations  '  and 

discriminating    commissions;    they    left    the 

field  to  honest ' '  azmual  dividends '  *  exclusively. 

They  found  a  false  standard  of  solvency 

which  had  ruined  scores  of  reall)^  solvent  com- 

rr"*««.  and  a  very  necessary  evasion  of  it  which  alone  had 

enabled  many  really  solvent  companies  to  live;  they  destroyed 

the  false  standard  and  the  evasion  and  they  set  up  a  true 

"miiumum  standard"  which  secttres  solvenc}r    discourages 

extravagance,  and  conserves  the  sources  id  dividends. 

They  found  the  companies  unlimited  as  to  what  they 
could  withhold  from  distribution  to  the  policy-holders;  they 
Introduced  salutary  limitations  to  the  "contingency  re- 
serves." 

They  found  "apportionment"  of  surplus  by  policy  years 
ending  at  all  sorts  of  days  in  the  calendar  year,  a  very  hodge- 
podge with  "guessing"  all  but  inevitable;  they  sulwtituted 
true  "  distribution  "  of  the  ascertained  earnings  en  the  calendar 
year,  an  open,  intelligible  process. 

They  fotmd  surrender  value  laws  which  were  inoperative 
tinless  the  policy-holder  applies  within  six  months  after  lapse; 
now,  under  Eke  conditions,  the  poUcy  is  automatically  con- 
tinned  as  extended  insurance  and  the  family  is  protected. 
They  found  elections  in  mutual  companies  a  mere  broe, 
invariably  coiitroUed  by  proxies  held  by  the 
officera;  they  introduced  an  election  law,  un- 
der which,  recently,  more  than  800,000  policy^' 
holders  cast  their  ballots  in  the  two  gxeat 
mutual  companies,  and  so  freely  expreat  their 
choice  that  each  side  had  literaUy  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  votes. 
They  found  admiidstiations  callous  and  indifferent  to  policy- 
hoidtts'  just  protests;  they  created  conditions  which  render 
Administrations  promptly  responsive  to  the  policy-holders' 
desires. 

They  found  an  insatiable  and  irrational  thirst  for  "  volume  " 
of  new  busineas;  they  imposed  wholesome  restraints  to 
temper  it  until  under  control. 

They  found  the  mad  chase  for  new  business  carried  on 
without  regard  to  expense;  waste  and  extravagance  abound- 
ins  here  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  business;  they  restrained 
this  within  the  bounds  of  a  small  allowance  over  the  cost  of 
new  business  in  the  most  economical  companies. 

They  found  a  bewildering  confusion  and  variety  of  poli- 
cies onered  by  the  companies,  all  drawn  by  their  attorneys 
with  a  view  to  fiain  some  advantage  in  competition;  these 
they  rrolaced  with  "standard  forms,"  simple,  fair,  easy  to 
oomproiend,  drawn  for  the  policy-holden  by  Charles  E, 
Hngnes. 

They  found  companies  doiiig  a  non-partidpeting  business  at 
a  loss,  which  fell  upon  partidpating  policy-holders;  hereafter 
New  York  compames  must  do  one  or  the  other,  and  cannot  do 
both. 

They  found  annual  reports  defective,  in  that  full  pubUdty 
was  not  secured  as  to: 

I.  The  facts  regarding  real-estate  holdings  and  their  yield. 
Much  deception  had  been  practised  here. 

9.  The  movement  of  securities  during  the 
year.  Scandalous  substitutions  had  been 
bidden  for  want  of  this. 

3.  The  items  as  to  commissions  on  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  property  or  on  loans  and  as  to 
legal  expenses.     Here    graft"  was  coneealed. 

4.  The  items  of  legislative  expenses,  with 
dates  and  notes  and  "for  what?"  Here  the  "yellow  dog" 
bad  gorged  himself . 

S.  Iinonnation  as  to  the  last  election  of  diiccton.  This 
bad  bean  caiefolly  withheld. 
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6.  R«l»ri»«  of  officers  and  direeton  and  all  compensations 
in  excess  of  ts, 000  during  the  year.  Here  "nepotism"  and 
"graft"  had  been  rampant. 

7.  The  largest  balances  in  any  bank  or  trust  company. 
Here  the  control  over  funds  had  served  individual  ends. 

8.  The  facts  about  icusted  and  comprised  death-claims. 
Carefully  sappiest  heretofore. 

9.  Profits  and  losses  for  the  year,  with  the  profit  and  loss  on 
new  business  set  forth  separately.  The  New  York  depart- 
ment, obedient  to  the  companies,  had  ahrays  opposed  any- 
thing of  this  sort. 

10.  Rates  of  annual  dividends  for  the  year  for  all  plans  and 
duiations  and  for  four  representative  ages.  Common  honesty 
calls  for  it.  Gxeat  Britain  had  required  it  for  thirty  years, 
but  we  were  derelict. 

11.  Kates  of  deferred  dividends  actually  paid  during  the 
year.  "Illustrations"  were  in  use  showing  larger  figures  than 
actual  results  in  the  same  company. 

13.  Rates  of  accumulations  of  deferred  dividend  surplus, 
for  all  plans  and  durations  and  for  four  representative  ages. 
No  sort  of  accounting  had  hitherto  been  required. 

All  these  and  more  were  incorporated  in  the  lequiiemeDts 
of  the  annual  report. 

The  investigation,  in  addition  to  bringing 
about  these  reu>nns  in  the  laws  and  in  the  prac- 
tises of  companies,  also  caused  the  resignations  of 
the  presidents  of  all  three  of  the  largest  New  York 
companies  and  of  several  other  officers  who  were 
involved  in  the  irregularities  complained  of.  (See 
Corruption.) 

Similar  investigations  were  carried  on  during 
1906  as  follows:  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in 
each  case  legislation  was  recommended  resembling 
more  or  less  remotely  the  new  laws  of  New  York. 
In  addition,  a  committee  composed  of  insurance 
commissioners  held  repeated  sessions  during  the 
year  and  recommended  a  series  of  bills,  known 
as  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  bills,  covering  many 
of  the  same  subjects.  Several  states  have  en- 
acted these  bills  into  law,  either  without  modifi- 
cation or  with  slight  modification. 

The  various  investigations  did  not  deal  with 
industrial  insurance  as  a  system;  but  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  years  1906  and 
Thn Trrnnnt  '9°'  various   efforts  were   put  for- 
ward  to  introduce  a  system  of  indus- 
trial  insurance  in   connection   with 
savings-banks,  to  be  carried  on  without  the  heavy 
expenses  which  attach  to  the  weekly  collection 
business.     It  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  savings-banks  and  of  the 
industrial  companies,  but  a  &w  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  it.     It  is  also  very  doubtful  whether 
any  very  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  busi- 
ness cotddbe  hdd,  were  there  no  weekly  collection 
system. 

Unquestionably,  the  insurance  problem  of  this 
day  is  to  secure  good,  reliable  insurance  for  the 
poor  at  a  moderate  cost.  No  one  needs  insurance 
as  do  the  poor.  They  sddom  save  and  often  can- 
not save.  When  sickness  or  death  enters  the 
family  it  causes  financial  anxiety  and  suffering 
from  which  insurance  should  protect  them.  Pos- 
sibly the  industrial  companies  are  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  drcumstences.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  their  collectors,  as  a  rule,  are 
making  more  than  living  wages.  The  companies 
also  have  voluntarily  aomitted  the  policy-holders 
to  the  benefits  of  paid-up  insurance  values  on 
surrender  to  which  they  were  not  entitled  by  their 
contracts,  and  have  disbursed  very  large  sums  of 
money  in  dividends  to  policy-holders,  also  not 
called  for  by  the  contract. 

Marine-insurance  began  in  England  very  earl^. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  first  record  of  it  is  in  1757  m 
New  York  City.  In  1794  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  was  organized  to  do 
a  marine  and  fire  business.     Siclmess  insurance 
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was  attempted  from  1845  until  1850,  but  failed 

of  success,  there  not  being  stifficient  data  to  work 

upon.     It  is  now  again  being  under- 

_^j^     taken  with   better  prospects.      The 

j^^^JJl    first  accident-insurance  company  was 

utoiUBiiM  jjj^  Travelers,  of  Hartford,  organized 
in  1863,  which  has  been  successful 
from  the  start.  Live-stock  insurance  begran  in 
Connecticut  in  1866.  In  the  same  year  the  Hart- 
ford Steam-B  oiler  Insurance  Company  was  or- 
ganized. In  1873  the  Guarantee  Company  of 
North  America  began  the  business  of  surety  in- 
surance, with  headquarters  at  Montreal.  In 
1876  the  Real  Estate  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  was  organized.  Lia- 
bility insurance  did  not  become  popular  tmtil 
about  1890,  and  burglary  insurance  wily  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Credit  insurance  has 
been  widely  patronized  during  the  last  ten  years. 
(See  also  Industrial  Insurance.) 

The  recent  history  of  insurance  in  Europe  lies 
in  the  development  of  State  and  of  compulsory 
insurance.    Insurance  some  consider 
m__-,      the  most  socialistic  form  of  modem 
siuvjf*      business,  since  its  essence  is  secu- 
rity for  the  individual  by  dividing 
losses  over  the  commimity.     Undoubtedly  the 
future  of  instirance  is  involved  with  that  of  so- 
cialism.  The  agitation  for  old-age  pensions  (q.  v.) 
clearly  indicates  this. 

In  several  cotmtries,  notably  Switzerland  and 
Norwa^r,  there  are  State  fire-insurance  companies 
coinpeting  with  the  stock  companies  for  business. 
In  England  there  is  a  system  of  government  an- 
nuities. In  New  Zealand  there  is  an  exceedingly 
successful  governmental  life-insurance  depart- 
ment which  does  about  half  the  business  ofthat 
colony,  and  which  now  has  aggregate  assets  of 
more  than  $10,000,000.  This  company  also  has 
operated  in  competition  with  proprietarv  and 
mutual  corporations.  (See  New  Zealand.)  The 
State  insurance  companies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  English  annuities,  have  been  almost  uniformly 
succes^iil ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  have  furnished  materially 
cheaper  or  more  reliable  instirance  than  have 
private  corporations. 

It  is  believed  that  this  phenomenon  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  are  competitive 
and    not    monopolistic    institutions. 
OoTammant  "^^    *    result    of    their    competitive 
T«Mi^n««    nattire,  they  are  compelled  to  inctu- 
practically    all    the    expenses    that 
are  incurred  by  stock  corporations. 
Wherever  insurance  has  been  made  a  State  mon- 
opoly, as  is  the  case  in  the  compulsory  insur- 
ance of  Germany,  it  has  been  found  that  it  can  be 
conducted  with  great  economy.     Even  in  Ger- 
many working  men  are  permitted  to  exercise  the 
option  of  insuring  in  private  companies,  but  the 
fact  of  compulsion  operates  there  to  make  the 
State  insurance  practically  monopolistic.     (See 
Industrial   Insurance;  also  Industrial   In- 
surance, State,  of  the  German  Empire.) 

What  might  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  cheap  insurance  through  the  means 
of  compiusion  m  a  democratic  State  might  be 
imagined  by  the  following  statement  from  the 
Insurance  World: 

Mr.  Leslie  (Anistant  Actuary  Gomnment  Infonnee 
Department  □(  New  Zealand)  recently  publiahed  a  (tudy  o{ 
"The  Rates  of  Mortality  in  New  Ziealand."  coverins  the 
mortality  according  to  the  census,  which  compilation  is  the 
best  and  most  pncUcal  thing  o(  the  sort  that  has  come  to  our 


attention.  It  also  shows  that  a  mortality  table  constructed 
with  great  care  from  the  data  which  the  census^takeis 
collected  is  not  merely  more  &vofable  than  the  tables  con- 
structed from  the  census  of  any  other  ooontry,  but  also  mors 
favorable  than  the  experience  on  insured  1iv«s  in  any  com- 
pilation, except  in  that  of  the  Australian  Mntoal  Prondent 
Society.  Indeed,  so  low  ii  this  experience  that  it  shows  that 
all  the  male  citixena  of  New  Zealand  could  be  insured  from 
age  twenty  at  a  net  rate  of  but  $10.96  per  S^.ooo  if  compul- 
sory insumnoe  existed,  all  beint  laitn  ivtikoul  rttard  to  stait  of 
heattk.  Such  a  favorable  opportunity  to  test  the  virtues  of 
compulsory  insurance  by  the  State  will  probably  not  be  long 
neglected,  especially  as  the  machinery  of  State  insurance  ia 
ready  for  it .  The  rate  for  women  would  be  slightly  lower  than 
even  these  figures. 

The  cost  of  administratioh  could  not  be  great, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  insurance  cotud  be 
furnished  at  a  total  cost  of  not  exceeding  tia 
per  $1,000  without  taking  into  accotmt  the  fact 
that  higher  rates  of  interest  than  4  per  cent, 
upon  which  the  rate  is  based,  would  be  tor  a  long 
tune  obtained.  It  must  be  taken  into  accotmt 
also  that  this  compulsory  system  would  furnish 
to  a  very  large  part  of  the  population  whose 
health  condition  now  prevent  their  obtaining 
insurance,  a  protection  of  which  their  families 
stand  in  need.  This  beneficent  thing  would  be  ac- 
complished not  at  an  increased  cost  to  the  healthy 
and  robtist,  but  instead  at  a  diminished  cost. 

But  this  is  not  all.  With  the  introduction  of 
compulsion  all  necessity  for  a  reserve  disappears. 
The  reserve  in  life-insurance  is  for  the  piupose  of 
supplementary  future  premiums  when  the  same 
become  less  than  the  cost  of  insurance.  If  a 
compulsory  system  were  adopted,  this  equaliza- 
tion would  be  brought  about  by  collecting  from 
each  productive  member  of  the  community,  with- 
out regard  to  age  or  health  conditions,  his  quota 
of  the  aggregate  losses.  Actuaries  agree  that 
this  would  be  entirely  practicable  on  the  basis  of 
compulsory  insurance,  altho  entirely  impractica- 
ble when  the  young  and  healthy  are  free  to  enter 
or  not,  as  they  choose.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  that  probably  all  persons  in  New  Zealand,  for 
instance,  could  be  uermanently  supplied  instiranoe 
at  a  cost  not  much,  if  any,  exceeding  $12  or  S13 
per  $1 ,000.  As  the  New  Zealand  insurance  depart- 
ment already  supplies  conveniences  for  monthly 
and  for  four- weekly  payments  without  adding  any 
considerable  sum  for  the  additional  expense,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  experiment  should 
not  be  tried  bv  this  colony,  which  is  alresLdy  so 
far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  socialistic 
enterprise.  Miles  M.  Dawson. 
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[Pnpand  by  Frtdtriek  L.  Hoffman,  TMiuratie*  SMuUdam, 
Ntwark,  N.  7J 


Calbn- 

Ordinakt 

Industrial 

DAR 

Ybab 

Number 
of  policies 

Amount  in 
thousands 

Number 
of  policies 

.\mount  in 
thousands 

19.407 

60.000 

839.116 

679.690 

1.319.561 

3.176.051 

3.693.701 

4,160.088 

4,694.01: 

S.S07.759 
5,611,417 

Dollars 

68.614 

180.000 

1.161.847 

t.564.183 

3.610,057 

7,093.151 

7.951.989 

8.701.587 

9.S93.008 

to.4 11.078 

ti.054,155 

Dollars 

i860 

t88o 

1890 

«900 

1901 

1901 

1903 

19«4 

190S 

136,674 
3.883.519 
11.319.196 
•  1.337.011 
13.448.114 
J4.6e3.604 
«S.674.3;4 
16,871,583 

»o.SSJ 

t.977.|9» 
1.I3$.S59 
1.309.754 
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Imcokb,  PATMBtm.  Assets.  Etc.,  in  1880  and  rROii  1885  to 
1905 


Calbndar 
Ybar 

Total  in- 
come in 
tbouMods 

Totel  pay- 
ments to 

poUcy- 
hdlders  in 
thousands 

AsseUin 
thousands 

Liabilities 

in 
thousands 

1880 

ISI::::::: 
lill::::::: 

»289 

»S90 

*f9" 

»f9» 

;g::::::: 
:g::::::: 

»89» 

»900 

»9«» 

190* 

•903 

•904 

*90S 

Dollars 
8o,S37 

•  11,133 

•  33.6  J4 
•37.9^3 
•55.477 

•  77.607 
•9*.938 
313.444 
337,633 
34^.737 
361.950 
371,938 
383,736 
304.945 
335.453 
365.368 
400.603 
457.96$ 
504.537 
553.619 
S99.081 
643.058 

Dollars 

55.881 

64.306 

64.039 

7 1.33  • 

77.543 

83.031 

90.007 

97.036 

104.506 

113.648 

118.433 

•35.136 

•3^.^79 

\llfs] 

•93.398 
•99.883 

335.843 

Dollars 

453,680 

551,838 

585,301 

619,137 

66S..96 

730,337 

770,973 

840,579 

9  •9.343 

987.946 

•■073.>S6 

•.•59.873 

l.343.56> 

•.344.903 

1.463,65 1 

•.595.308 

1.743,4  ^4 

1,910,784 

3,09^.833 

3.365,331 

3,498,960 

3,706,186 

Dollars 

678.681 
740,336 
803,677 
868,60a 

1,066,54  • 
1,157,010 
•,345.788 
•.365.873 
•.493.378 
1,640.38a 
•.798.  •36 
1.978.831 
3.168.468 

3.373,573 

Fire-  and  Marine-Insurance 
[Data  of  Ik*  Sptetalor  Company,  Nsw  York.  N.  K.] 


Stock  and  Mutual  Companies 

Calsndas 
Ybar 

Nuxnocr 
of  com- 
panies 

Total  In- 
thoussnds 

Payments  to  policy- 
holdera 

Lasses, 
thousands 

Dividends, 

xSoo 

S80 

5^5 

575 

Dollars 
•57,857 
•98.3I3 
316,453 
339.468 
358,340 
378.340 
1.364 

Dollars 
75.334 
•08.307 
113,008 
••3.^47 

•  •3,8i7 

•  5^,364 

•  35,074 

Dollars 

1001 

9,011 

lOi  184 

•  •.559 

•4.379 

Fraternal  Societies 

In  1905  there  were  in  the  U.  S.  87,758  lodees 
with  5,111,480  members  (4,879,413  being  full 
members). 

Jan.  I,  1005,  they  had  (6,665,141,251  of  in- 
surance in  force;  assets  of  (51,465,430,  and  lia- 
bilities of  $9,619,089.  The  oldest  dated  from 
1868. 

Grbat  Britain 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  (United 
Kingdom). 


Number  of  societies  malring 

TCtUTXIS 

Number  of  membcfs 

Sliars  capital 

Loan  capita] 

Due  to  depositors  and  other 

cjeditors 

Silssof  goods 


1890 


i,8^7 
1,778,401 
£ 
33.355,837 


•  ,4«7 
1,054,339 

•  3,055,987 
3.733.S39 


10,963,383  13,031,361 
4^r497.039  77.539.9^5  93,789,884 


3,^85 
3,195.400 

38.354,716 


Life-Assurance  and  Annuities 
I.  Ordinary  Life-insurance  Companies 


1890 

1900 

•904 

•4.833.359 

•■•84.705 
6,744.876 

30.864 
■     80.861 

3i.795.6J9 

1.716,037 
8.910,353 

13.319 
56,941 

£ 
34.547,873 

Considcmtion     for    an- 
nuities   

•.793.736 

Interest  (less  tax) 

,Net  increase  in  value  of 

•0.456.303 

56,366 

Totel  income 

33.874.665 

33,493,359 

36,854,378 

Claims      

11.783.890 

1.057.400 
87^.070 
79».o73 

3.133,309 
498.344 

•6,937,676 

•  ,068.03 1 

•  .775.793 

•  .•35.455 

3.993.081 
434.0^8 

17,866.469 

879.546 
3.083.473 
•.636.373 

3.3  •3,305 

467,445 

88  74S 

Cash   bonuses  and    re- 
duction OS  premiums. 

Surrender 

commission) 

Dividends,     bonuses. 

Net   decrease   in    value 

13,600 

76.69* 

Total  outgo 

•  7.138.586 

34.409.743 

36,435.118 

Paid-up  capital 

Life  and  annuity  funds . 

Fire  and  marine  funds 
of    companies  trans- 
acting life  business. . . 

Reserve  funds 

Profit  and  loss  balance . . 

1I,353.I39 
165,930.161 

•0,365.383 
4.530.904 
3.908.730 

•  •,739.334 
346.139,803 

11,518,903 
4.431.505 
4.533.349 

•  •,75^.S^7 
384.533.609 

•  S.486,559 
4.636.578 
4.808.119 

II.  Industrial  Companies 


Premiums 

Consideration  for  annui- 
ties  

Interest  (less  tex) .... 

Net  increase  in  value  of 
investments 

Miscellaneous 


Totel. 


Claims 

Cash  bonuses  and  reduc- 
tion of  premiums 

Annuities 

Surrenders 

Management  (including 
commission) 

Dividends,  bonuses,  etc., 
to  shareholders 

Net  decrease  in  value  of 
investmente 

Miscellaneous 


Totel. 


Paid-up  capitel 

Life  and  annuity  funds. 
Reserve  funds 


1890 


£       I         £ 
5,031,836     9,396,047 


75 
374,563 


3,137 


6,986 
676,180 


63.965 


5.308.S9O      10.043.178 


3.184.851 


■.134 
•  3.534 

3.331.889 

53.90  •  I 

463' 
•41; 


3.866,537 

§60 
58 
38.059 

3.946,893 

477.363 

8.865 
845 


4.474.913'     8.347.380 


519.744 
8,873,083 


1.670,390 

30.478.S03 

850.000 


£ 
11,093,368 

3.846 
934.706 


84.737 


l3.ii6.SS7 


4.355.9AA 

343 

13,690 
79.775 

4.837,650 

557,383 

3.490 
8.445 


9.745.640 


•  .9S  1.014 

38.544.634 

1.540.793 


Both  these  tables  show  a  remarkable  increase  of 
receipts,  that  is,  of  about  90  per  cent;  the  outgo 
was  slightly  more.  The  industrial  companies 
had  even  better  success,  since  the  receipts  in- 
creased over  xio  per  cent,  and  the  outgo  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  latter 
more  than  trebled  in  nearly  twenty-five  years;  life 
and  annuity  funds  increased  nearly  350  percent; 
while  the  reserve  funds  increased  over  90  per  c«nt 
witliin  four  years. 


InsuranM 
Interest 
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Life-Assurance  and  Annuities  entered  into  by  the 
National  Debt  Office  (including  contracts 
entwed  into  through  the  medium  of  Trustee 
Saviags-Banks) 


AnnuitUs  Immtdiatt 
ContiBcU  for  annuities  entered 
into; 

Number 

Amount  of  annuities 

Receipts  by  the  banks  and  Na- 
tional Debt  Office  in  respect 
ol  contracts' 

Anittuii*s  Dtftmd 
Contracts  for  annuities  entered 
into: 

Number .,.,. 

Amount  of  annuities 

Receipts  by  the  banks  and  Na- 
tional Debt  Office  in  respect 
<rf  contracts 


1890-X      X900-1      Z905-6 


jCsoi,>o8 


17 
;C486 


j£3.707 


S40 
;C3i.38i 


)C4 10,98} 


•     16 


6S5 

;CS7.I30 


;£674,68o 

xo 
£110 


I  Including  the  money  value  of  stock  transferred  for  the 
purchase  ai  aimuities. 

Life  Annuities   and    Assurances    entered     into 
through  the  Post-office 


AnnmlUs  Tmmtdialt 
Contracts  for  annuities  entered 
into: 

Number 

Amount  of  annuities 

Receipts  by  post-office  in  re- 
spect en  contracts. ........ 

Payments  by  post-ofiioe  in  re- 
spect of  contxacts: 
Number  (payable  haU-year- 

ly) 

Amount 

AnnrntUs  Dtftrrtd 
Contracts  for  annuities  entered 
into: 

Number 

Amount  of  annuities 

Receipts  by  post-office   in  re- 
spect ot  contxacts 

Payments  by  post-office  in  xe- 
spect  of  contracts: 
Number      (payable      half- 
yearly) 

Amount 

Lift  Assurmuts 
Contxacts  for  life  assurances  en- 
teied  into: 

Number 

Amount  of  assurances 

Receipts  by  post-office  in  re- 
spect 01  contracts 

Payments  by  post-office  in  re- 
spect of  contxacts. . . . 

Number 

Amount  of  claims  on  death 
axid  surrender 


1890 


948 
;£«  1.956 

iCa73.Sr8 


17.976 
)Cao6,4» 


1x6 
£u,'i} 


4" 
JC4.644 


468 
^£25.466 

;Sx4.4» 


X96 
;C6.84i 


190X 


£4' 

£S6» 


£i'7. 


£3 

£'3 

I 
;£l4 

;C44 

£t'> 
£ir 


,764 
,a68 


1S69 
i7X 


14  » 
,066 


630 


,075 
-I7S 


9>o 
,396 

.647 


380 
,9»» 


190s 


1.840 
^£45.488 

£S73,«OS 


,37.686 
£614,406 


XS8 

;£3.204 

£u,'»7 


X.347 
;£i6,96$ 


741 
i£37,OIl 

;C>3.376 


449 
iCx5,S»3 


Germany 

There  are  a  number  of  insurance  companies  in 
Germany  doing  business  apart  from  the  compul- 
sory insurance  of  the  State  (see  Industrial  In- 
surance) ;  these  companies  are,  however,  super- 
vised b^  the  State. 

Life-msuranoe  companies  number  39-— 38  stock 
companies  and  11  mutual"  companies,  aside 
from  a  number  of  small  concerns  of  a  purely  local 
cbantcter;  33  stock  companies  bad  in  Dec.,  1903, 


about  38,000  policies  in  force;  i  a  mutual  societies 
had  33,548  policies.  The  income  in  1903  of  36 
stock  companies  was  354,31 3,000  marks,  expenses 
331,517,000;  that  of  31  "mutual"  societies  319,- 
460,000  and  179,307,000.  The  income  of  9  "peo- 
ple's" companies  was  63,507,000;  expenses,  53,- 
040,000, 

Fire-insurance  is  engaged  in  by  33  laiKe  stock 
companies  and  16  mutual  companies.  The  for- 
mer had  an  income  in  1903  of  136,133,000;  ex- 
penses, 106,584,000;  the  latter,  30,831,000  and 
13,304,000.  All  of  these  companies  ttsually  en- 
gage also  in  hail,  flood,  and  buiiglary  insurance. 

IHTEMPERAHCE:  For  a  discussion  of  the 
various  ways  of  dealing  with  the  social  problem 
of  intemperance,  see  Central  Public-Housb 
Trust  Association^  Coppee-Houses;  High 
License;  Local  Option;  Local  Prohibition; 
Nationalization  op  the  Liquor  Trappic;  Nor- 
wegian Company  System;  Prohibition;  Dis- 
pensary System.  For  the  history  of  the  tem- 
perance movement,  see  Temperance.  For  the 
extent  of  the  traffic,  see  Liquor  Trappic.  For  a 
discussion  of  how  far  intemperance  is  the  cause 
of  poverty  and  crime,  see  Poverty. 

We  present  here  various  statements  as  to  the 
evils  01  intemperance  from  well-known  students 
of  the  question: 

Of  drink  in  all  its  combinations,  adding  to  every  trouble, 
undermining  every  effort  after  good,  destroying  the  home 
and  cursixig  the  young  lives  of  the  children,  the  stories  tell 
enough.  It  does  not  stand  as  apparent  chief  cause  in  as 
many  cases  (of  pauperism)  as  sickness  or  old  age,  but  if  it 
were  not  for  drink,  sickness  and  old  age  could  be  better  met. 
Drink  must  therefore  be  accounted  the  most  prolific  ol  aO 
the  causes,  and  it  is  the  least  necessary. — CHarUs  Boofh,  m 
kisbo<ilt(mPa»pnitmandttuEt>dommiia<40ldAtf(pp.  140. 
I4l)- 

"The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."  and  the 
present  licensing  system  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  preaent-tims 
poverty,  debasement,  and  weakness  of  the  poor. — Jckn  Bmnt, 
M.P.,  and  139  olhdr  BHHsh  labor  Uad4rs,  in  an  addrtss  tup- 
parUng  tkt  Veto  bill  in  X893. 

For  myself,  twenty-one  years  of  study  and  observatioB 
have  ooDvinoed  me  that  poverty  is  a  prime  cause  of  intem- 
perance, and  that  misery  is  the  mother  and  hereditary  ap- 
petite the  father  of  the  drink  hallucination. 

To  the  labor  reformexs  I  have  to  say,  you  have  united  for 
hoxne  protection;  so  have  we.  You  wiu  brins  it  about  by 
standing  together  at  the  ballot-box;  so  shall  we.  In  the 
slums  they  drink  to  forget;  we  would  make  life  soxnething 
they  would  gladly  remember.  We  once  said  intemperance 
was  the  cause  of  poverty;  now  we  have  completed  the  circle 
of  truth  by  saying  poverty  causes  intempeimnce,  and  that 
the  underpaid,  underfed,  undexshelteied  wage-eaming  tee- 
totaler deserves  a  thousand  times  more  credit  than  the  tee- 
totaler who  is  well  paid,  well  fed,  and  well  cared  for.  Our 
objects  axe  the  game.  Let  us  clasp  hands  in  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace. 

Ten  years  ago  I  could  not  have  said  it  honestly,  iive  yeais 
ago  I  could  not  have  said  it  helpfully,  but  now  I  fearlessly 
declare  that  I  believe  it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  white 


ribbon  women  to  help  abolish  poverty  in  the  largest  seoae  at 
that  great  phrase;  but  I  must  in  the  same  breath  ask  our 
friends  of  the  labor  movement  to  recoynise  that  our  special 
work  for  the  abolition  of  poverty  consists  in  the  abolition  of 
the  public  house  and  the  saloon. — Frances  E.  WiUard,  in  ktr 
prtsUtnHal  addrtss  befort  On  World's  W.  C.  T.  U..tn  Urn- 
don,  Uuu,  iSoj. 

Ill  could T would  ixiaugurate  a  strike  that  would  drive 
the  liquor  traffic  from  the  face  of  the  earth. — P.  M.  ArUuir, 
ChM  of  tk*  Brothtrhocd  of  LocomoUn  Entinnrs,  in  a  spttdt 
at  CtnUand,  Ohio.  March  38,  1886. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  responsible  for  nine  tenths  of  the 
misery  among  the  working  classes,  and  the  abolition  tk  that 
traffic  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  which  could  come  to 
them.— r.  V.  Powdtrly.  cx-Gen*ral  Mastir  Workman  ef  il 
Knifhis  cf  Labor. 

I  have  looked  into  a  thousand  homes  of  the  working  peopk 
of  Burope;  I  do  not  know  how  many  in  this  country.  1  have 
tried  to  ihid  the  best  and  the  worst;  and  while,  as  X  say,  I  am 
aware  that  the  worst  exists,  and  as  bad  as  under  any  system 
or  as  bad  as  in  any  age,  I  have  never  had  to  look  beyond 
the  inmates  to  find  the  cause;  and  in  every  case,  so  far  as  my 
own  observation  goes,  drunkenness  ww  at  the  bottom  cf  the 
misery,  and  not  the  Industrial  system  or  the  industrial  con- 
dition* cnrrouodinc  th«  nm  aad  tb«ir  ftmSSmr-Vmtii 
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Slalts  Commutietur  Carrott  D.  Wridit,  in  tut  addnss  on 
tk«  iirialKM  of  A*  MotUm  SyOmt  if  Industry  to  InMtctnal 
DnOoprntnt  (1895). 

If  I  coaM  hkve  my  way  I  would  wipe  out  every  aaloon. 
The  saloon  is  the  proufic  source  of  nine  tenths  of  the  misery, 
wretchedness,  and  crime,  and  is,  mora  than  we  know,  respon- 
aible  for  the  social  evil.— J^n.  Ckarltt  H.  ParkkmrU,  D.D., 
%n  <tn  inttrvitw  in  Th*  Vote*  of  Jan.  16,  1806. 

Aiter  all.  if  we  hunt  vice  and  crime  cack  to  their  lain 
we  mil  be  pretty-sure  to  find  them  in  the  gin-mill.  Dnmk- 
CTiTiwiK  is  the  prolific  mother  ci  most  of  the  evil-doins.  .  .  . 
Dmnkenness  n  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  trouble. — Thomas 
Byrnes,  wkO*  Snptrinttndtnt  of  Ik*  Now  York  Folic*  Do- 
tartmmL 

The  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  economics, 
says  James  C.  Femald  in  his  "Economics  of 
Prohibition,"  is  one  which  the  masters  of  the 
science  have  scarcely  begun  to  touch.     He  says: 

Liquor  selling  does  not  pay.  .  .  .  Tell  the  lumberman  of 
ICichuan  bow  many  thousands  a[  diinldng  farmers  will 
shingle  their  homes  and  bams,  or  build  new  ones,  as  soon  as 
they  "quit  their  meaimess,"  and  how  many  thousands  of 
htnii»%  win  be  built  in  all  our  suburbs  for  the  working  men 
when  ooiM  of  them  drink  away  the  money  that  might  pay 
the  rent,  or  buy  the  cottage.  Show  the  shoe  manufacturers 
of  Massachusetts  what  it  means  to  take  all  the  bare  feet  of 
«biukards'  children  off  the  ground.  Let  the  iron  men  of 
Pennsylvania  know  that  new  stoves  will  be  at  once  needed 
in  a  hundred  thousand  homes,  when  the  saloon-keeper 
ctmntn  to  get  the  money.  Tell  the  miners  they  will  have 
work  all  winter  through,  getting  coal  enough  to  put  into 
those  stoves.  Tell  the  cotton-planters  of  the  South  that 
there  will  be  about  to.ooo.ooo  new  calico  dresses  and  aprons 
wanted  as  soon  as  the  2,000,000  tipplers  cease  to  tipple,  and 
so  home  with  some  spare  change.  Let  the  ranchmen  of 
Dakota  and  New  Mexico,  and  Armour's  men  in  Chicago, 
know  that  there's  going  to  be  beef  on  thousands  of  tables, 
where  now  are  a  few  cold  potatoes,  as  soon  as  we  can  carry 
Prrjhibition.  Tell  the  wool-grower  of  Ohio  that  everybody 
in  this  country  is  going  to  be  wrapped  in  woolen  and  sleep 
under  blankets  when  the  bliziards  blow  and  the  thermom- 
eter ranges  about  sero,  and  men  no  longer  beat  up  with 
liquid  fire  in  order  to  exterminate  their  families  with  atmoa- 
pheric  cold.  Tell  the  grocer  he  can  sell  for  cash,  and  say 
good-by  to  bad  debts,  when  the  dimes  no  longer  go  into  the 
saloon  till.  Tell  the  farmer  there  is  going  to  be  an  unheard- 
of  demand  for  flour,  and  meal,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
eggs  as  soon  as  the  bloated  beer-holders  cease  fostering  that 
industry,  and  begin  filling  out  the  hollow  cheeks  of  wives  and 
diildrna. 

As  to  the  relation  of  drink  to  crime,  a  careful 
investigation  was  made  bv  Carroll  D.  Wright 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  tne  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Labor. 

He  analysed  the  crimes  committed  In  Suffolk  County, 
which  contains  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
X,  1880.  The  total  number  of  sentences  passed  during  the 
year  was  r6,89;,  of  which  11,289,  or  72  per  cent,  were  for 
offenses  cleuiy  due  to  drink,  12,221  being  for  drunkenness 
and  68  for  illegal  sales  of  liquor.  Of  the  remaining  4,608 
persons  convicted  of  various  crimes,  Mr.  Wright  found  that 
2.097  had  committed  them  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  that  the  intent  to  commit  the  crime  was  formed 
by  1,918  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  It  was  found 
in  r,8o4  cases  that  the  crime  was  committed  under  condi- 
tions induced  by  the  drinking  habits  of  criminals,  while 
in  8>  I  cases  the  drinking  habits  of  others  induced  the  crime 
condition. 

If  the  2,097,  who  were  shown  to  have  committed  their 
offenses  while  under  the  influence  of  drink,  be  added  to  the 
12,289  convicted  of  "distinctively  rum  offenses,"  this  makes 
14.386  out  of  the  total  16,897  conunitments,  or  84  per  cent, 
doe  to  drink  particularly. 

Prof.  J.  J.  McCook,  of  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Iwentieth 
Century  Club,  of  that  city,  in  1895,  speaks  of  the 
relation  of  drink  to  crime  in  these  words: 

For  twelve  years  the  police  arrests  for  drunkenness  alone 
aveinged  in  Hartford  62.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
wfafle  the  dmnkenness  and  its  allied  offenses  numbered  80.67 
per  cent.  This  proportion  is  perhaps  somewhat  larger  than 
m  moat  places,  out  it  may  generally  be  expected  to  be  at 
least  as  hkih  as  three  fifths. 

Ninety-five  to  ninety-seven  out  of  every  hundred  mair- 
cented  in  our  jail  are  seX-oonfessed  drinkers,  altho  they 
pleasantly  add  moderate"  to  the  title;  and  from  43.6  to 
56. 1  per  cent  of  them  are  there  specifically  for  drunkeimess, 
and  fully  66  per  cent,  or  two  thirds  of  them,  are  there  for  that 
and  its  resulting  crimes.  There  were  1,393  <^  them  there  last 
jrcar  out  of  a  total  of  a,iii. 


Of  the  381  captives  in  our  state  prison  kst  year,  46.8,  oc 
almost  hau,  thought  drink  had  done  it. 

Take  special  phases  of  crime,  for  example: 

Abuse,  neglect,  or  abandonment  cf  children.  Those  most 
f«  miliar  with  the  subject  in  this  neighborhood  have  put  the 
proportion  of  cases  attributable  to  drink  at  or  beyond  two 
thiras.  Prom  the  Pennsylvania  Societjr  to  Protect  Oiil- 
dren  from  Cruelty,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  a 
former  vice-president,  in  talking  with  me,  fixt  the  proportion 
roughly  at  four  fifths  to  nine  tenths.  But  the  secretary 
gives  me  definite  statistics  for  1891-92,  showing  309  cases  ot 
drink  out  of  a  total  of  864  in  X891,  and  359  out  of  987  in 
1892,  i.  e.,  from  35.8  per  cent  to  36.4  per  cent.  In  some 
previous  yeaiB  the  peroentaip  had  been  as  high  as  50. 

Take  murder  and  homicide.  During  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  of  last  year  I  dipt  from 
three  daily  papers  here  every  case  of  murder  and  homicide 
and  daariiied  them  according  to  assigned  causes.  In  a  very 
large  proportion  no  cause  was  given.  All  such  were  reckoned 
as  not  due  to  drink — which  is,  of  course,  conceding  far  too 
much — and  drink  was  charged  only  when  definitely  as- 
signed. In  January  there  were  3 1  cases,  of  which  9  were  due 
to  drink;  in  February  there  were  67^of  which  ro  to  drink; 
in  March,  41,  of  which  10  to  drink.  The  total  was  no,  witii 
19  cases,  or  20.9  per  cent,  specifically  attributed  to  drmk. 

The  business  men  of  the  country  recognize  the 
importance  of  having  sober  men.  The  Voice 
has  collected  information  from  leading  officials  of 
forty-five  railroads,  having  some  300,000  em- 
ployees. Without  exception,  all  agreed  that, 
from  their  business  experience,  "habitual  drink- 
ing  makes  employees  less  efficient  in  their  work." 
In  reply  to  the  question,  "Does  your  company 
forbia  the  use  of  intoxicants  to  employees  white 
on  duty?"  all,  without  a  single  exception,  replied 
that  they  did.     (See  also  LiguoR  Trappic.) 

IHTEREST,  as  the  word  is  popularly  used, 
may  be  defined  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of 
money.  In  exacter  thought  it  is  the  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  cafital  (money  or  any  other  form 
of  capital).  It  is  identical  with  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  tcsury,  which,  according  to  all  ' 
lexicographers,  originally  meant  not,  as  now,  ex- 
orbitant interest,  but  any  interest  at  all,  usury 
being  what  was  paid  for  using  money.  When  the 
Old  Testament  lorbids  usury,  it  is  interest  that  is 
forbidden — taking  any  pay  for  the  use  of  money. 
But  this  raises  a  question  we  shall  not  here  dis- 
cuss. (For  a  discussion  of  the  rightfulness  or 
wrongfulness  of  taking  interest  and  for  a  history 
of  that  question  in  ethics,  see  Usury.)  We  here 
ask  simply  what  part  does  interest  play  in  modem 
economic  relations;  what  are  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  and  how  may  they  be  used  for  the 
social  good? 

Here  we  must,  however,  sharply  notice  several 
important  distinctions.  The  capitalist  who  in- 
vests money  to-day  usually  gets  more  than  mere 
payment  for  the  use  of  his  money.  Why  this  is 
so  it  is  easy  to  see  by  considering  the  case  first 
not  of  a  lender  of  money,  but  of  a  corporation  or 
company  in  business  to  made  money.  To  do  this 
at  the  start,  it  often,  perhaps  usually,  has  to  bor- 
row money.  It  does  this,  hoping  out  of  its  busi- 
ness to  pay  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed, but  also  to  clear  some  profits  for  itself. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  hope  it  would  not  borrow 
the  money  or  go  into  business.  It  can  thus  be 
seen  that  interest  or  what  it  pa^s  for  the  ttse  of 
borrowed  money  and  profits  for  itself  are  two  dis- 
tinct things.  Interest  may  be  and  often  is  at  6 
per  cent  when  profits  are  at  1  a  or  more.  It  is,  of 
course,  often  true  that  in  a  business  there  may 
not  be  for  a  long  time,  and  possibly  may  never 
be,  any  profits.  The  business  may  be  run  sim- 
ply paying  rent,  wages,  and  interest;  but  this 
is  only  done  for  a  while,  because  it  is  hoped 
that  eveattially  profits  will  accrue.    Thus  having 
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seen  the  distinction  between  profits  and  interest 
in  the  case  of  a  business  corporation,  we  can  now 
see  that  they  are  still  distinct  even  when  paid  to 
the  same  person.  A  corporation  or  individual 
may  have  money  enoujjh  to  furnish  their  own 
capital  without  borrowing.  Thev,  in  this  case, 
may  be  said  to  borrow  of  themselves.  They  ex- 
pect, therefore,  not  only  profits,  but  interest  on 
the  money  they  put  in.  Tney  expect  this  because 
capital,  under  competition,  can  always  command 
some  interest  (whatever  the  market  rate  is),  and 
they  go  into  business  only  because  they  expect 
to  get  something  more  than  the  mere  rate  paid 
for  the  use  of  money;  they  expect  to  get  some 
profit  out  of  their  especial  venture  or  undertak- 
mg.     Interest  and  profits  (q.  v.)  are  thus  distinct. 

We  must  now  see  another  distinction.  Some 
trades  are  more  risky  and  uncertain  and  perhaps 
more  dangerous  than  others.  Those  who  invest 
money  in  such  pursuits,  therefore,  demand  and 
can  get  extra  pay  for  running  an  unusual  risk. 
They  can  get  this,  for  otherwise  they  would  prefer 
to  put  their  money  in  safer  ventures.  Hence 
besides  ordinary  interest  or  pa]rment  for  the  use 
of  money,  they  get  extraordinary  interest  or  pay- 
ment for  their  nsk.  Hence  such  interest  is  really 
made  up  of  two  elements:  (i)  pa3rment  for  the  use 
of  money — interest  proper;  and  (2)  indemnity  for 
risk.  Thus,  a  corporation  or  individual  has  to 
pay,  besides  wages,  and  rent,  and  interest  proper 
on  its  capital,  an  indemnity  for  its  risks  and 
profits  or  dividends  (if  it  has  stockholders)  on  its 
Dusiness.  In  economic  thought  the  general  word 
interest  is  generally  used  to  cover  the  indemnity 
for  extra  risks,  and  the  expression  interest  proper 
is  used  for  interest  in  its  narrower  sense  of  the 
ordinary  payment  for  the  use  of  money.  We 
shall  so  use  the  terms  in  this  article. 

We  come  now  to  ask  what  are  the  laws  which 
govern  interest?  Interest,  under  competition,  is 
governed,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  When  there  is  much  loanable 
capital,  interest  falls ;  where  there  is  much  demand 
for  capital,  interest  rises. 

Says  Professor  Marshall  ("Economics  of  In- 
dustry"): 

Combining  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  we  get  the  law 
of  the  normal  rate  of  interest,  which  is:  When  the  economic 
conditions  of  a  country  have  been  nearly  uni- 
form for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  supply  of 
Ta^  e#      capital  is  such  that  the  rate  of  interest  which 
T  tjrjjt      •*"  **  obtained  for  it  is  that  which  has  been 
*•*•'•■*      required  to  cause  this  supply  to  be  forthcom- 
ing: and  the  rate  thus  determined  is  the  nor- 
mal rate.    The  rate  is  in  equilibrium  when  it 
is  3ust  that  at  which  the  whole  supply  of  capital  can  find 
employment. 

Prom  this  general  statement  many  minor 
truths  follow.  First,  interest  (including  in  it 
payment  for  risk)  varies  with  the  risk  of  losing 
the  capital  invested.  Where  this  risk  is  at  afl 
serious,  interest  grows  very  high.  Unstable 
governments  like  Turkey  or  Egypt,  or  "shaky 
concerns"  or  doubtful  parties  pay  sometimes 
enormous  rates  of  interest.  The  poor  always 
have  to  pay  higher  risks  than  the  rich.  Four  or 
5  per  cent  a  month  (48  and  60  per  cent  a  year) 
are  not  uncommon  rates  in  pawnbrokers'  snops. 
Forty  dollars  are  not  infrequently  paid  by  the 
poor  in  a  few  months  for  a  first  loan  of  $30  or  less. 
Second,  interest  varies  with  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  capital  is  borrowed.  People  want 
proportionate  compensation  for  the  trouble  of 
nequent  transference  of  capital  and  their  risk  of 
being  unable  to  replace  at  once.     Money  on  short- 


time  loans  will  be  often  three  times  long-tone 
rates.  Here  again  the  poor,  who  borrow  to  meet 
immediate  necessities,  are  often  at  great  disad- 
vantage. Third,  interest  tends  to  an  equality  in 
different  trades. 

Says  Professor  Jevons,  in  his  "Primer  of  Po- 
litical Economy": 

The  most  importeot  fact  about  interest  is  ttiat  it  is  the  sane 
in  one  business  as  in  another.  The  rates  of  profit  differ  verr 
much,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  because  the  labor  of  superintena- 
enoe  is  different,  or  because  there  is  greater  risk  in  one  trade 
than  in  another.  But  the  true  interest  is  the  same,  because 
capital,  being  lent  in  the  form  of  money,  can  be  lent  to  one 
trade  just  as  easily  as  to  another.  There  is  nothing  in  csrcola- 
ting  capital  which  fits  it  for  one  trade  more  than  another; 
accordingly  it  will  be  lent  to  that  trade  which  offen  ever  so 
little  more  interest  than  other  trades.  Thus  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  the  equality  of  interest  in  all  branches  of 
industry. 

Fourth,  interest  tends  to  obey  the  so-called 
law  of  diminishing  rettims  (q.  v.).  As  civilization 
advances,  the  price  for  the  use  of  money  falls,  for 
various  reasons:  (a)  Because  stability  and  con- 
fidence, as  a  rule,  increase,  and  less  and  less  of  the 
element  of  payment  for  risk  enters  into  the  pay- 
ment for  money;  (b)  because  as  society  grows 
wealthy  the  supply  of  capital  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand — how  this  is  modified  we  ^all 
see  later;  (c)  because  capital  appUed  to  land 
already  well  cultivated  causes  in  general  a  less 
than  proportionate  increase  in  the  return,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  it  will  obtain  a  diminishing  rettim. 
This  list  element  is  called  by  some  economists 
exclusively  the  law  of  diminishing  return  (q.  v.). 
How  all  these  laws  are  modified  by  the  advance  of 
civilization  in  opening  up  new  channels  for  the 
employment  of  capital  we  shall  in  a  moment  see. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  note  this  law,  for  it  is  made 
much  of  by  writers  like  Edward  Atkinson,  who 
assert  that  capital  is  always  getting  a  less  and  less 
portion  in  distribution,  ana  labor  always  more 
and  more. 

It  is  true  of  interest  as  the  price  paid  for  the 
use  of  capital;  it  is  only  partially  true  of  the 
whole  share  of  capital.  The  latter,  as  we  have 
seen,  includes  interest  proper  and  profit  or  divi- 
dends. Now,  interest  proper  ma^  decrease  and 
yet  dividends  increase.  A  fall  m  the  current 
rate  of  interest,  says  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  indicates 
rather  "a  tendency  of  the  real  interest  or  share 
of  capital  to  increase.  Current  rates  of  interest 
we  all  know  tend  to  fall  with  increase  of  popula- 
tion; yet  at  the  same  time  the  market  value  of 
estabhshed  stock  rises  with  increasing  popula- 
tion, rises,  therefore,  as  the  current  rates  falL 
The  current  rate,"  he  says,  "must,  under  present 
conditions,  eventually  fall  to  zero,  and  even  be- 
come 'negative.'  By  that  time  shares  which 
now  bring  in  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent  may  very 
possibly  bring  in  300  or  more." 

Capital,  by  being  invested  in  established 
stocks,  may  thus  be  getting;  larger  dividends, 
altho  the  popular  rate  of  mterest  be  falling. 
Again,  tho  the  rate  of  both  dividends  and  popular 
interest  be  falling,  the  return  to  the  wealth  of  a 
few  individuals  may  be  steadily  gaining,  because 
the  amount  of  the  principal  on  which  mey  draw 
grows  rapidly.  Two  per  cent  on  $1,000,000  is 
better  than  i  o  per  cent  on  $1 ,000.  While  million- 
aires are,  as  at  present,  yearly  adding  millions  to 
their  principal,  it  is  small  comfort  to  the  poor  to 
be  shown  by  Mr.  Atkinson  that  the  rate  of  mterest 
or  even  of  dividends  may  be  slightly  falling. 

Coming  now  to  ask  what  are  the  present  rates 
of  interest.  Professor  Jevons,  writing  in  1878, 
says  ("Primer  of  Political  Economy "Hi>- 
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The  ratal  of  interast  actaally  paid  in  biuiiieas  vary  very 
much,  bom  i  or  i  per  cent,  up  to  so  per  cent  or  more.  When 
the  rate  is  above  5  or  6  per  cent,  it  will  be  to  some  extent 
not  true  interest,  but  compensation  for  the  risk  of  losing  the 
capital  altogether.  To  leam  the  true  average  rate  of  interest, 
we  must  inquire  what  is  paid  for  money  lent  to  those  who  are 
atire  to  pay  it  back,  and  who  give  property  in  pledge,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  true  average  rate  of  interest  in  England  is  at  present 
abont  4  jper  cent,  but  it  varies  in  different  countries,  being 
lower  in  England  and  Holland  than  anywhere  else. 

Says  Professor  Marshall  more  recently  ("Eoo- 
nomics  of  Industry") : 

The  normal  rate  of  interest  in  England  does  not  seem  Kkdy 
to  deviate  much  from  4  per  cent  for  some  time  to  come;  but 
it  may  be  slowly  altered  by  changes  in  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, while  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  oscillating  rapidly 
np  and  down  on  either  side  of  the  normal  rate  as  a  center. 
...  A  rate  of  8  per  cent  on  sound  investments  has  spread 
like  a  wave  steadily  over  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent;  and  this  is  being  followed  by  waves  of  7  and  of  6 
and  even  5  per  cent  interest  that  have  already  started  on  their 
way  westward  and  southward  from  the  Northern  Atlantic 
States." 

Concerning  the  future,  he  sasrs: 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  distant  future  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  Hitherto  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  increased 
the  willingness  to  save  at  a  low  rate.  In  old  countries,  in 
wliich  men  are  acciutomed  to  work  patiently  for  small  gains 
and  to  value  highly  the  possession  ot  a  secure  income,  a  low 
rate  of  interest  seems  to  have  little  effect  in  checking  the 
accumulation  of  capital.  In  England,  for  instance,  in  spite  of 
the  low  rate  of  interest,  the  capital  of  the  country  is  increasing 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  j^aoo.ooo.ooo  aimually;  that  is, 
by  a  little  more  than  a  thirtieth  01  its  total  amount.  If  this 
rate  of  increase  were  sustained  for  400  years,  the  capital 
oiwned  by  Englishmen  would  be  multiplied  a  millionfold,  and 
in  800  years  a  billionfold.  But  however  high  the  hopes  we 
may  have  of  the  future  progress  of  the  arts  of  production,  we 
cannot  suppoae  that  there  will  ever  be  a  field  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  as  much  capital  as  this.  Sooner  or  later  the 
rapid  growth  of  capital  must  increase  the  competition  of 
capital  for  tbs  aid  en  labor,  and  diminish  the  competition  of 
labor  for  the  ^d  of  capital. 

Professor  Marshall  therefore  concludes  that 
the  share  that  capital  may  draw  from  production 
■will  probably  tend  to  be  less,  and  so  interest  falls. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  it  will  not  fall  rapidly 
to  a  minimum,  but  fall  slowly,  and  the  rate  of 
fall  become  slower  and  slower  as  it  approaches 
the  minimum.  A  recent  illustration  in  the  United 
States  of  the  lowering  of  interest  is  the  refunding 
in  Feb.,  1897,  of  some  forty  odd  millions  of  ma- 
tftring  7  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway 
in  a  3^  per  cent  100-year  gold  issue  limited  to 
$50,000,000. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  problem 
of  interest  will  be  removed  from  the  world  while 
wealth  goes  on  amassing,  as  it  has  in  England  and 
New  York  City,  for  example,  with  the  consecjuent 
increasing  returns  to  the  fortunate  few  in  spite  of 
falling  interest. 

Indeed,  the  fall  of  interest  accompanied  by 
the  amassing  of  wealth  rather  intensifies  many 
of  the  problems  involved  in  interest,  because 
when  the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  it  takes  a  very 
laxge  capital  to  produce  the  income  demanded 
by  many  modem  families.  Hence  there  results 
an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  small  capital 
and  a  more  feverish  and  intenser  struggle  to  earn, 
and  perhaps  quite  as  likely  to  inherit  or  by  for- 
tunate speculation  to  acquire  large  forttmes. 
This  very  dissatisfaction  tends  to  indtice  a  willing- 
ness on  the  one  hand  to  run  large  risks  and  deal  m 
spectilative  interests,  which  makes  interest  a  little 
higher,  and  also  tends  to  create  a  demand  for 
socialistic  and  other  reforms,  which  again  tends 
to  taise  interest  by  making  investments  insecure 
and  profits  uncertain.  Only  very  large  capitals 
and  strong  houses  and  corporations  can  stand 
hard  times  and  low  rates  of  interest.    Thus  in  the 


question  of  the  future  of  interest  is  involved  the 
whole  social  movement. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  note  the  laws  which  at 
present  govern  the  rate  of  interest.  Besides 
those  above  noted,  or,  rather,  as  special  appli- 
cations of  those  laws,  we  may  see 
QQ^gf  that  every  invention  or  discovery 
jfig^igff  tends,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  raise 
interest,  because  it  creates  a  new  de- 
mand for  capital  to  put-  the  inven- 
tion in  operation.  It  may,  however,  eventually 
lower  interest  because  it  may  enable  men  to 
produce  with  much  less  expensive  plant.  The 
general  tendency  of  invention,  however,  has  been 
to  cheapen  production  by  increasing  the  cost  and 
extent  of  plant  to  enable  the  producer  to  very 
much  increase  the  volume  of  his  product,  and  so 
make  greater  profits  by  selling  at  lower  rates. 
The  invention  of  steam  transportation  has 
cheapened  products,  but  has  enormously  in- 
creased the  demand  for  capital.  Density  of  popu- 
lation, too,  tends  to  increase  the  opportimity  to 
use  capital.  So,  too,  does  the  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living.  Marshall  points  out  that  when  a 
community  begins  to  outgrow  its  primitive  cheap 
buildings  and  demands  expensive  buildings,  the 
demand  for  capital  rises,  and  with  it  the  rate  of 
interest.  One  other  factor  and  a  general  con- 
clusion Marshall  states  in  these  words: 

There  is  also  the  demand  for  the  loan  <rf  wealth  by  persons 
or  states  who  do  not  intend  to  use  it  productively,  but  who 
mortgage  their  future  incomes  to  enable  them  to  increase 
their  expenditure  in  the  present.  This  part  also  of  the  de- 
mand for  capital  will  be  the  greater  the  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  at  which  loans  can  be  obtained. 

We  see  then  that  the  demand  for  capital  depends  on  the 
numbers  of  the  population,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  the  scope  that  the  arts  of  production  aflFord  for 
the  employment  of  auxiliary  capital,  and  the  needs  of  unpro- 
ductive consumers. 

PROPOSED    RBPORMS 

Such  being  the  main  laws  which  govern  inter- 
est, we  come  now  to  ask  how  they  may  be  used 
for  the  social  good.  The  advantage  of  low  in- 
terest to  a  community  is  apparent.  It  may  in- 
deed be  abused  by  persons  borrowing  when  they 
would  do  better  not  to  borrow;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  education,  and  is  overbalanced  by  the 
stimulus  which  low  interest  gives  to  production, 
the  employment  of  labor,  and  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  with  all  the  accompanying 
advantages.  Therefore  many  schemes  have  been 
proposed  looking  to  the  lowering  of  interest.  The 
oldest  and  seemmgly  the  simplest  of  these  is  for 
government  to  enact  laws  forbidding  interest 
above  a  fixed  rate.  This  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  tmtil  recent  times  the  universal  custom,  due 
in  part  to  the  medieval  belief  that  interest  was 
wrong  (see  Usury)  ;  and  in  part  to  a  paternal 
theory  of  government,  according  to  which  the 
state  should  aid  the  poor.  To-day  few  believe  in 
this  method.  It  is  seen  that  practically  its  onl^ 
effect  is  to  raise  and  not  lower  the  price.  We 
quote  on  this  point  a  classical  passage  from  J.  S. 
Mill  ("  Political  Economy,"  Book  V.,  chap,  x.,  }  2) : 

It  is,  however,  a  misapprehension  of  the  causes  which 
influence  commercial  transactions  to  suppose  that  the  rate 
of  interest  is  really  made  lower  by  law  than  it  would  be 
made  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
the  competition  of  borrowers  left  unrestrained  would  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  to  6  per  cent,  this  proves  that  at  s  there  would 
be  a  greater  demand  for  loans  than  there  is  capital  in  the 
market  to  supply.  If  the  law  in  these  circumstances  permits 
no  interest  beyond  5  per  cent,  there  will  be  some  lenders  who, 
not  choosing  to  disobey  the  law,  and  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  employ  their  capital  otherwise,  will  content  themselves 
with  the  legal  rate;  but  others,  finding  that  in  a  season  at 
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pressing  demand  more  may  be  made  of  their  capital  b^  other 
means  than  they  are  permitted  to  make  by  lending  it,  will 
not  lend  it  at  all;  and  the  loanable  capital,  already  too  small 
for  the  demand,  will  be  still  further  diminished.  Of  the  dis- 
appointed candidates  there  will  be  many  at  such  ^periods 
who  must  have  their  necessities  supplied  at  any  price,  and 
these  will  readily  find  a  third  section  of  lenders  who  will 
not  be  averse  to  join  in  a  violation  of  the  law,  either  by  cir* 
cuitous  transactions  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fraud,  or  by 
relying  on  the  honor  of  the  borrower.  The  extra  expense 
of  the  roundabout  mode  of  proceeding,  and  an  equivalent  for 
the  risk  of  non-^yment  and  of  legal  penalties,  must  be  paid 
by  the  borrower,  over  and  above  the  extra  mterest  which 
would  have  been  required  of  him  by  the  general  state  of  the 
market.  The  laws  which  were  intended  to  lower  the  price 
paid  by  him  for  pecuniary  accommodation  end  thus  in  greatly 
mcreasing  it.  These  laws  have  also  a  directly  demoralizing 
tendency. 

Such  restriction,  dtbo  approved  by  Adam  Smith,  has  been 
condemned  by  all  enlightened  persons  since  the  tnumphant 
onslaught  made  upon  it  by  Bentham  in  his  "  Letters  on  Usury," 
which  may  still  be  referred  to  as  the  best  extant  writing  on  the 
subject. 

Another  popular  method  for  lowering  the  rate 
of  interest,  agitated  in  the  United  States  since 
the  war,  has  been  the  issue  of  paper  currency 
by  the  government  or  by  some  means  the  in- 
creasing of  the  currency  of  the  country,  thus 
aiming  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  to  be 
loaned,  and  thus  to  lower  interest.  But  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  this  depends  wholly  on 
how  it  is  done,  and  so  we  consider  it  under  Ex- 
pansion AND  Contraction  op  Cukrbncy.  It 
should  be  noted  here  simply  that  if  the  rate  of 
interest  depend  on  confidence,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  no  amount  of  increase  of  currency  will 
lower  interest,  if  the  currency  be  depreciated  or 
break  public  confidence.  This  is  the  danger  of 
that  plan.  If  this  could  be  avoided,  and  it 
seemed  advisable  for  other  reasons,  it  wotild 
doubtless  lower  interest. 

A  third  popular  method  for  lowering  interest, 
and  one  recently  much  agitated,  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  loans  to  people  directly  on  security 
of  any  form  of  property.  It  is  said  that  if  the 
government  makes  loans  to  the  bankers  to  furnish 
the  banking  system  of  this  country,  and  out  of 
this  the  bankers  make  large  profit  by  reloaning 
the  money  sometimes  at  high  mterest,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  government  should  not  do  the  same 
by  all  classes,  instead  of  compelling  all  others 
to  go  to  this  one  favored  class  of  money  brokers 
whenever  they  need  to  borrow.  There  have  been 
various  plans  proposed  for  governmental  loans, 
usually  at  2  per  cent.  The  agricultural  class  has 
been  especially  active  in  urging  such  plans,  and 
especiallv  the  so-called  sub- treasury  plan  (q.  v.), 
by  which  government  should  lend  at  2  per  cent 
on  agricultural  produce  brought  to  ap]>ointed 
government  elevators  or  storehouses.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  merely  popular  and  unscientific 
scheme.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  Aug.  23-26,  18^2,  Professor 
Commons  said  ("Report  of  Proceedmgs,"  p.  70): 

That  seems  to  me  the  most  scientific  plan  put  forward  by 
any  writer  or  thinker.  .  .  .  The  sub-treasury  will  ^ive  an 
elastic  ctxrrency.  I  do  not  want  to  favor  a  scheme  like  this 
on  my  own  responsibility;  but  the  fact  is  that  this  very  scheme 
is  in  operation,  and  has  been  for  about  six  years  in  Russia. 
It  is  not  a  new  thin^  even  in  this  country.  In  colonial  times 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  a  sub-treasury  plan.  They  had 
warehouses,  where  tobacco  could  be  stored,  and  the  farmer 
was  i^ven  a  certificate,  which  was  legal  tender  throughout  the 
colonies.  It  circulated  as  money.  Out  it  did  not  represent 
the  faith  of  the  government;  it  represented  goods  which  were 
stored — just  what  the  farmer  wants  to-day. 

Perhaps  the  only  obstacle  to  the  plan  is  one  of 
administration,  and  the  question  why  the  same 
plan  should  not  be  applied  to  all  commodities  as 
well  as  agricultural,  and  therefore,  when  it  comes 


to  that,  if  there  cannot  be  a  different  scheme  of 
governmental  socialism,  whereby  interest  shall 
not  be  reduced,  but  practically  abolished. 

Fearing  that  this  scheme  thus  directly  leads 
to  socialism,  most  individualists  and  all  conserva- 
tives oppose  it,  and  would  trust  simply  to  the 
competition  of  capitalists  to  lower  mterest,  a 
competition  which  they  say  has  already  lowered 
interest,  so  that  stable  governments  can  now  loan 
money  at  3  per  cent,  and  which  they  say  will 
gradually  still  lower  all  interest,  if  confidence  is 
not  upset  by  sub-treasury  paper  money  and 
socialistic  schemes. 

To  this  it  is  answered  that  competition  of  capi- 
tal cannot  be  trusted,  because  we  are  having  to- 
day the  combination  of  capital.  Wherefore  some 
Socialists  would  practically  abolish  interest  by 
having  all  capital  owned  by  the  nation  or  com- 
munity and  mdividual  wealth  be  obtained  only 
by  a  system  of  labor  checks.  (See  Socialism.) 
A  large  number  of  Socialists,  however,  with  other 
social  reformers  would  not  favor  direct  attempts 
to  either  reduce  or  abolish  interest,  but  simply 
by  steadily  expanding  the  sphere  of  the  demo- 
cratic State  in  and  over  industry  ^adually  re- 
duce the  sphere  of  and  demand  for  private  capital, 
and  hence  steadily  reduce  interest  till  it  finally 
fell  to  nil.  The  mere  nationalization  of  railroads, 
it  is  claimed,  would  cut  off  such  a  large  opportu- 
nity for  the  investment  of  money  as  to  leave  no 
adequate  field  for  the  enormous  forttmes  of  to- 
day, and  so  compel  the  rapid  decline  of  interest. 
Still  another  class  of  thinkers  (see  Single  Tak- 
ers) believe  that  interest  may  be  lowered  by  free- 
ing land  values,  and  so  making  the  producer  less 
dependent  upon  the  capitalist.  (See  Capital; 
Usury,  etc.) 

mTBRITATIOITAL,  THE:  The  International 
was  a  society  attempting  to  unite  the  working 
classes  of  all  nations  in  one  socialistic  organiza- 
tion. As  early  as  1840  endeavors  were  made  in 
this  direction,  when  some  German  refugees  in 
London  formed  a  Deutscher  Arbeiter-Bildungsver- 
ein,  later  called  the  Society  of  the  Fraternal  Demo- 
crats, and  aiming  to  unite  all  nationalities.  The 
manifesto  published  by  Marx  and  Engels,  1847— 
48,  aided  the  movement.  The  coming  of  some 
French  workmen  to  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1862  led  to  further  exchange  of  ideas,  and  on 
Sept.  28,  1863,  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London, 
a  meeting  was  held  imder  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Beesly  {q.  v.)  and  the  International 
organized. 

Englishmen  were  chosen  as  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer  of  the  general  council;  cor- 
responding secretaries  were  appointed  for  the 
affiliated  countries,  and  Marx  natu- 

j^j^y^^  rally  received  the  office  for  Germany. 

j»j»  B*  At  first  tj^e  policy  of  the  Interna- 
tional was  little  defined,  and  thus,  in 
endeavoring  to  unite  the  workers  of  all  countries, 
it  came  to  stand  for  various  things  in  the  various 
countries.  Even  Mazzini  for  a  while  joined  it, 
but  drew  out  when  it  developed  the  materialistic 
socialism  he  opposed.  (See  Mazzini.)  In  Eng'- 
land  it  meant  little  more  than  international  trade- 
unionism,  and  when  English  workmen  found  that 
on  the  Continent  it  meant  more  they  virtually 
left  it.  In  Germany  it  became  sociahstic.  (See 
Germany.)  In  France  and  most  Latin  countries 
it  develQped  anarchist-comipunism.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  had  little  m6fe  than  a  nominal  exist- 
ence.    These   divergences  naturally  proved   its 
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'Weakness,  but  tot  a  while  it  alarmed  all  European 
governments.  Marx  became  its  real  leader.  He 
-wrrote  an  address  in  which  he  dwelt  upon 

the  want  prevailins  amoog  the  working  classes,  want 
'vrhich  had  continneaandiminished since  1848, tho  the  prop- 
otied  datses  had  become  more  prosperous.  He  held  it  to 
■be  iacontrovertibly  proved  that  the  perfection  of  machinery, 
tbe  ntiluation  of  science  in  tndnstry  and  agriculture,  the  ex- 
tensiooHOf  markets,  artificial  measures  like  colonisation  and 
emigration,  as  well  as  free  trade,  were  all  unable  to  relieve 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  population.  Asking  for  a 
remed^r,  he  found  it  in  cooperative  labor  developed  to  national 
dimensions  and  promoted  by  State  resources.  But  as  the 
landowning  and  capitalist  classes  would  be  sure  to  use  their 
political  privileges  lor  the  defense  of  their  economic  mooopo- 
lies,  the  working  classes  must  first  acquire  political  power. 
Tbey  possest  one  element  of  strength,  that  of  numbers,  but 
nvunbers  without  onion  were  of  no  avail,  and  thus  it  was  a 
paramount  duty  to  combine  for  mutual  defense  and  offense. 
'  Proletariat  of  all  countries,  unitel "  ended  the  address. 

The  European  governments  began  to  take 
alarm.  The  first  congress  was  to  have  been  held 
in  Brussels,  but  was  not  allowed,  and  another 
conference  was  held  instead  in  London.  The  first 
real  congress  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1866,  sixty 
delegates  being  present,  and  the  second  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  in  1867.  The  spirit  at  this 
congress  was  more  radical,  as  in  the  words  with 
'which  the  president  closed  the  congress:  "We 
'want  no  more  governments,  for  governments  op- 
press us  by  taxes ;  we  want  no  armies,  for  armies 
massacre  and  murder  us ;  we  want  no  religion,  for 
religion  chokes  the  understanding." 

Bakounin,  the  Russian  apostle  of  nihilism,  joined 
tlie  International  and  fought  with  Marx  for  the 
leadership.  Marx  and  his  friends  desired  a  revo- 
lution to  be  conducted  by  the  orderly  political 
captvire  of  the  state  and  the  use  of  the  state  to 
develop  communism.  Bakotmin  desired  to  plant 
communism  on  the  ruins  of  the  state.  For  a 
'vrhile  his  fiety  leadership  carried  the  mass  of  the 
members  with  him,  particularly  in  Italy,  France, 
French  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  Germany  fa- 
vored the  Marxist  policy,  and  in  1869  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  was  formed  on  its  lines.  In 
1870  the  congress  was  to  have  been  held  in  Paris, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  Franco-German 
War,  a  war  which  the  International  strenuously 
denounced.  The  revolutionary  spirit  gave  birth 
to  the  uprising  of  the  Paris  Commune  (q.  v.),  tho 
the  International  was  not  directl]^  connected  with 
it.  Marx  fotmd  that  this  anarchist  element  must 
be  suppressed,  and  the  General  Council  arranged 
to  have  the  congress  of  1872  held  at  The  Hague, 
where  Bakounin  could  not  easily 
_]^W]|j  ^come,  as  he  was  in  Switzerland  and 
would  have  been  arrested  in  passing 
through  either  Germany  or  France. 
As  a  result,  the  Marxist  party  triumphed  at  The 
Hague,  and  removed  the  seat  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil to  New  York  City  to  avoid  the  machinations  of 
Bakotmin.  The  Bakouninists,  however,  repudi- 
ated The  Ha^e  congress  and  held  another  at 
Geneva,  claiming  to  represent  the  true  Interna- 
tional. The  movement  thus  divided  soon  came 
to  an  end  both  in  Europe  and  America.  For  a 
while  the  "autonomists,  as  the  B^otmin  faction 
styled  themselves,  kei>t  up  a  fiery  agitation,  cre- 
ated several  uprisings  in  Southern  Europe,  and  in 
the  Latin  countries  had  the  majority  of  the  or- 
ganization with  them.  But  suppressed  by  the 
police,  and  tmable  to  effect  solid  organization, 
especially  after  the  death  of  Bakotmin  in  1876, 
the  party  died  as  an  organization,  its  members, 
however,  becoming  the  modem  anarchist-com- 
munists of  Europe.     (See  Anarchism.) 

The  Marxist  movement  has  passed  into  the 


Social  Democratic  parties,  formed  first  in  Ger- 
many and  later  in  even  the  Latin  countries  on 
Marxist  lines,  the  Socialist  congresses  being  the 
real  representatives  of  the  International  to-day. 
(See  Socialism.) 

In  the  United  States,  the  International  was  at 
first,  as  in  England,  considered  a  mere  union  of 
organized  labor  in  all  countries,  and  many 
American  trade-unionists  joined  it, 
TTsltad  BtatM  ^'^'^  delegates  were  sent  'to  some  of 
its  European  congresses  as  in  1867 
at  Basle.  Numerous  branches  were 
formed  in  America,  but  never  took  root.  After 
the  removal  of  the  General  Cotmcil  to  New  York 
in  1873,  the  struggle  between  the  anarchists  and 
the  Socialists  reappeared  on  the  new  shores.  In 
1877  the  Socialists  took  the  name  of  the  SociaUst 
Labor  Party,  and  left  the  International  practical- 
ly to  the  anarchist-communists,  the  trade-union 
element  having  abandoned  it  long  before.  The 
Socialists,  however,  did  not  whofly  leave  it  till 
after  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  John  Most  in 
1883  and  1^  final  separation  in  1885.  Among 
the  anarchist-communists  two  separate  societies 
developed,  the  I.  W.  P.  A.  (International  Work- 
ing People's  Association)  and  the  I.  W.  A.  (Inter- 
national Workman's  Association),  the  latter  being 
less  'violent  and  emphasizing  education.  (See 
Anarchism.)  Both  organizations  have  disap- 
peared (see  Anarchism),  but  their  spirit  has 
produced  montunents  in  this  country  like  the  so- 
called  anarchist  movement  in  Chicago  and  the 
various  gatherings  and  deeds  of  anarchists. 

RsFBRBNCBs:  Villetafd's  Hisfoirt  d*  I'lnttrnatiotial*  (1871); 
Rae's  History  of  Sodalism.    See  also  Socialism;   Anakch- 

ISH. 

nrTERITATIOITAL  ARBITRATIOIT :  No  great 
movement  has  more  to  show  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plished facts  than  that  for  the  substitution  of 
arbitration  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional controversies.  A  hundred  years  ago  ^most 
nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration. 
Theoretically,  the  subject  had  been  ahl'f  treated 
by  the  great  publicists  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries — Hugo  Grotius,  William 
Penn,  the  Ahh6  de  St.  Pierre,  Immanuel  Kant, 
and  others — but  as  between  sovereign,  independ- 
ent nations  the  practise  of  arbitration  was  almost 
unknown. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  centu]^,  how- 
ever, a  new  era  of  arbitration  b^an.  The  Jay 
Treaty,  negotiated  in  1794,  provided  for  the  set- 
tlement, by  mixed  commissions,  of  three  dis- 
puted questions  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  These  settlements  were  the  be- 
ginning of  an  interesting  series  of  arbitrations, 
which  have  'within  the  last  generation  increased 
in  number  almost  in  a  ffeometric  ratio.  Up  to 
1850  only  about  thirty  mtemational  controver- 
sies had  been  adjusted  in  this  way,  the  U.  S.  and 
Great  Britain  leading  in  the  matter.  By  the  end 
of  the  century  the  number  of  arbitrations  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  two  hundred.  Over  sixty 
of  these  settlements  occurred  in  the  decade  from 
1890  to  ipoo,  an  average  of  more  than  six  a  year 
for  the  whole  ten  years.  These  arbitrations  cov- 
ered disputes  of  nearly  every  conceivable  kind, 
from  great  boundary  questions  down  to  mere 
claims  for  pecuniary  damage.  In  not  one  of  these 
cases  was  the  award  made  oy  the  arbitrators  ever 
rejected.  The  public  faith  and  honor  of  the  na- 
tions was  foimd  sufficient  always  to  secure  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  decree  of  the  arbitrator  or  the  tem- 
porary tribunal. 

Dtiring  the  second  half  of  the  century  neatly 
all  of  the  civilized  governments  went  on  record, 
through  their  parliaments,  as  favoring  the  gen- 
eral application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  to 
the  settlement  of  international  controversies.  In 
a  ntimber  of  cases  this  approval  was  by  practical- 
ly unanimous  vote. 

The  settine  up  of  the  Permanent  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  by  the  Hague  Conference 
was  not  an  accident.  All  of  the  great  peace- 
makers of  the  century — Dr.  Worcester,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  Charles  Sumner,  Elihu  Burritt,  Richard 
CoMen,  John  Bright,  Henry  Richard,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  others — had  pleaded  for  a  court  of  this 
character.  When  the  Hague  Conference  met,  in 
1899,  this  plea  of  the  peacemakers,  reiterated  by 
the  International  Peace  Cong^ress,  the  Interparli- 
amentary Union,  the  Mohonk  Conference,  and 
other  similar  organizations,  had  become  so  pow- 
erfid  and  the  undisputed  success  of  arbitration  in 
practise  had  become  so  great  that  the  conference 
saw  that  the  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  incorporate 
arbitration  into  a  geno^  system  to  take  the  place 
of  the  temporary  tribunals,  which  had  previously 
been  created  for  disputes  as  they  arose.  The 
result  was  the  setting  up  of  the  Hague  Court,  to 
which  twenty-six  powers  are  parties.  The  court 
is  composed  of  seventy-six  judges,  each  nation 
being  entitled  to  not  more  than  four  representa- 
tives in  the  tribunal. 

This  international  tribunal  was  successfully 
inaugurated  in  1902  by  a  reference  to  it  by  the 
governments  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Mexico  of 
the  long-standing  Pious-Fund  contro- 
versy. Three  other  controversies — 
the  Japanese  House  Tax  case,  the 
Venezuela  Preferential  Payment  case, 
and  the  difference  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  as  to  the  treaty  rights  in  Muscat — have 
been  successfullv  adjudicated  by  the  court,  which 
is  now  thoroughly  established  in  the  confidence 
of  the  nations  as  the  proper  medium  for  the  ad- 
justment of  any  controversy  which  may  hereafter 
arise  among  the  signatory  powers.  The  court 
has  been  further  strengthened  and  its  perma- 
nency assured  by  the  conclusion  of  special  treaties 
of  obligatory  arbitration  stipulating  reference  of 
disputM  to  its  iurisdiction.  The  first  of  these 
treaties  was  that  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  on  Oct.  14, 1903.  Since  that 
time  thirty-eight  similar  treaties  have  been 
signed  between  the  European  nations,  two  and 
two,  and  six  between  South  American  coimtries 
or  South  American  and  European  nations.  Two 
of  these  treaties,  those  between  Denmark  and 
the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  and  Italy,  are 
without  limitations  of  any  kind.  One  of  them, 
the  Danish-Portuguese,  is  drawn  for  ten  years, 
but  is  otherwise  unlimited.  The  Norwegian- 
Swedish  treaty  is  concluded  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  provides  that  questions  of  honor  or 
vital  interest,  should  they  arise,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  prdiminary  investigation  by  the 
Hague  Court.  The  rest  of  them  run  for  five 
years  and  stipulate  reference  to  the  Hague  Court 
only  of  questions  of  a  judicial  order  and  disputes 
arising  about  the  application  or  interpretation  of 
treaties. 

The  international  arbitration  movement  has 
made^teady  and  substantial  progress  the  past 
year."  The  various  organizations  working  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  mtemational  diiqputes  and 
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the  tdtimate  extinction  of  war — the 
cieties,  the  peace  congresses,  national  and  in- 
ternational, the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the 
International  Law  Association,  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference, and  other  kindred  bodies — have  all  en- 
lareed  and  strenethened  their  forces. 

The  National  Peace  Congress,  held  in  New 
York  in  April  last  and  attended  by  more  than  a 
thousand  representatives  from  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  statK,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  nation,  was  the  greatest 
arbitration  and  peace  demonstration  ever  bdd, 
and  revealed  in  an  unexpected  measure  the  ex- 
traordinary hold  which  tne  ideals  of  arbitration 
and  peace  have  taken  upon  the  masses  <^  the 
people  and  even  upon  the  national  authorities. 

The  number  of  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion concluded  by  the  nations,  two  and  two,  has 
increased  to  forty-five,  the  last  of  these  being  the 
Danish- Portuguese  Treaty,  signed  in  March,  1 907. 
This  treaty,  as  stated  above,  is  to  run 
for  ten  years  and  stipulates  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Hague  Court  of  all  dis- 
putes between  the  two  governments, 
whatever  may  be  their  nature.  But 
this  is  the  only  treaty  of  its  kind  negotiated  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  movement  which  has  led 
to  the  signing  of  these  forty-five  treaties  has 
practically  spent  itself,  most  of  the  important 
powers  having  concluded  with  other  countries 
from  ten  to  twelve  conventions  of  this  character. 
It  is  not  likdy  that  many  more  if  any  such 
treaties  will  be  made,  the  demand  of  the  civilized 
peoples  now  being  for  something  much  more 
general  than  these  limited  conventions. 

No  new  cases  of  controversy  have  been  referred 
to  the  Hag^e  Court  during  1907.  The  reason  for 
this  has  not  been,  as  has  been  suggested,  distrust 
of  the  court  or  decline  of  interest  m  the  principle 
of  arbitration.  The  contrary  is  true;  tne  spirit 
which  has  created  the  practise  of  arbitration  be- 
tween nations,  and  g^ven  it  such  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  the  last  generation,  has  grown  so 
strong  that  the  nations  are  living  in  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  one  another,  and  the  result  is  that 
either  there  are  no  serious  controversies,  or  such 
as  arise  are  s|>eedily  and  amicably  settled  throuj^ 
the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy.  The  reac- 
tiati  of  the  arbitration  movement  upon  diplo- 
macy has,  indeed,  been  very  remarkable,  and 
what  was  once  not  unjustly  considered  to  be  an 
agency  for  the  fomenting  of  strife  and  war  has 
become  now  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  and 
settled  agencies  for  the  preservation  and  promo- 
tion of  peace.  Modem  diplomacy  has  nearly 
done  with  war. 

International  visits,  like  that  of  Secretary 
Root  to  South  America,  or  of  the  European 
heads  of  government  to  one  another,  have  now 
become  a  part  of  the  fixt  international  order  of 
the  day.  Exchange  of  visits  between  French 
and  English  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs,  be- 
tween British  and  German  editors,  and  between 
business  organizations  of  different  countries,  can- 
not do  otherwise  than  remove  prejudices,  ^radi- 
cate causes  of  misunderstanding,  and  thus  dimin- 
ish conflicts  of  a  kind  which  require  the  services 
of  arbitration  courts.  Out  of  this  exchange  of 
visits,  and  to  promote  further  intercourse  of  the 
same  kind,  an  Association  for  Intema^onal  Con- 
ciliation has  been  formed  by  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant  of  the  French  Senate.  A 
branch  of  this  association  has  been  recently 
created  in  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is  proposed  that  sim- 
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ilar  branches  shall  be  established  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  This 
conciliation  movement  goes  even  deeper  than 
the  arbitration  movement,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  expands  and  grows  will  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  become  less  and  less  frequent,  because 
the  sowing  spirit  of  conciliation  will  greatly 
diminish  international  controversies. 

Outside  of  the  Hague  Court  there  has  been 
little  during  1907  in  the  way  of  arbitration.  A 
few  cases  of  boundary  delimitation  and  of  the 
adjustment  of  pecuniary  claims,  mosUv  of  some 
years'  standing,  have  been  concluded  during  the 
year,  and  a  few  are  still  pending.  But  of  serious 
cases  of  arbitration  there  have  been  none.  And 
it  need  not  suiprise  us  if  the  Hague  Court  finds 
little  to  do  in  the  near  future. 

Nothing  recently  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
international  friendship  and  peace  more,  prob- 
ably, than  the  third  International  American 
Conference,  which  met  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  July, 
1906.  The  result  of  this  conference  has  been 
not  simply  to  reassert  and  emphasize  the  con- 
clusions of  the  second  Pan-American  Congress 
in  regard  to  arbitration,  but  also  to  create  what 
gives  every  evidence  of  being  a  permanent  in- 
temationdf  union  of  the  American  republics. 
The  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  and  the  provision  for  it  of  a  per- 
manent and  worthy  home  in  our  national  capital 
has  given  the  twenty-one  states  of  the  Western 
'world  an  organ  through  which  all  their  common 
interests  and  their  differences  ma^  hereafter 
be  successfully  treated  and  adjusted  m  the  spirit 
of  justice  and  friendly  concert.  The  result  is 
sure  to  be  a  lessening  of  the  causes  of  contention 
among  these  states,  and  the  establishment  of 
peace  among  them  on  a  much  more  permanent 
and  immovable  foimdation.  The  influence  of 
this  Pan-American  union  in  hastening  the  cre- 
ation of  a  similar  larger  union  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  is  sure  to  be  very  powerful.  The  world 
can  no  longer  move  in  halves;  and  what  the 
Western  hemisphere  has  already  done  for  itself 
IS  sure  to  be  realized  at  no  distant  date  between 
tiie  two  hemispheres. 

The  great  international  event  of  1907,  how- 
ever, is,  of  course,  the  meeting  of  the  second 
Intergovernmental  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
We  have  in  this,  for  the  first  time  in  human  his- 
tory, an  assembly  of  representatives  of  all  the 
organized  governments  of  the  globe,  with  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  larger  spirit  of  friendly 
cooperation  among  them  all,  with  a  view  to  theu- 
individual  and  common  welfare  and  the  main- 
tenance of  general  peace  among  them  hereafter. 
One  of  the  important  subjects  on  the  program 
of  the  conference  which  is  receiving  large  and 
caieful  attention,  is  that  of  the  improvement  of 
the.  convention  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes, 
drawn  by  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence in  1899,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  per- 
manent International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 
It  will  be  manv  months,  and  possibly  some  years, 
before  the  full  effects  of  this  second  Hague  Con- 
ference will  appear.  Whatever  ma^  or  may  not 
result  in  regard  to  the  urgent  question  of  limita- 
tion of  armaments,  it  is  already  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  system  of  the  pacific  settlement 
of  controversies  among  the  nations,  and  of  the 
avoidance  of  occasions  of  controversy,  will  be 
enlarged    and    improved.    This    will,    without 
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doubt,  advance  the  general  cause  of  the  world's 
peace  very  greatly,  and  will  entitle  the  year  1907 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  years  in  the 
sbcial  and  political  progress  of  the  world. 

Benjamin  F.  Trubblood. 

HfTBRHATIONAL  ARBITRATION  LBAGUB: 

Secretary,  W,  R.  Cremer,  M.  P.,  11  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fidds,  London,  W.  C,  England.  .  (See  Intbrna- 
TioNAL  Arbitration.) 

nrXBRNATIONAL  ARBITRATIOll  AND 
PEACE  ASSOCIATION:  Secretary,  J.  F.  Green,  41 
Outer  Temple,  London,  W.  C,  England.    (See  In- 

TBRNATIONAL  ARBITRATION.) 

INTBRNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION:  An  international  association 
founded  at  Paris,  1900,  to  promote  prop:ressive 
industrial  legislation  in  all  nations  and  mtema- 
tional  knowledge  as  to  labor  laws,  with  a  perma- 
nent secretaryship  and  bureau  at  Basel,  Switzer- 
land. 

In  1876  Colonel  Bmil  Prey,  a  president  of  the  Swiss  repuUie, 
and  known  in  America  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War,  and  s 
Swiss  minister  to  the  United  States,  sua;;ested  that  interna- 
tional conventions  establish  uniform  conditions  of  labor  in  all 
industrial  countries:  but  when,  iniSSi.  the  National  Council  of 
Switzerland  voted  to  begin  negotiations  with  other  countries, 
the  responses  were  all  unfavorable.  Of  subsequent  attempts 
to  secure  an  international  agreement  the  most  memorable 
is  that  of  the  German  emperor  in  1890.  Propositions  regard- 
ing the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  work  of  women 
and  chndren,  etc.,  were  discussed  by  the  delegates  without 
leading  to  an  agreement. 

In  1897  the  Swiss  councQ  again  opened  negotiations  with 
other  governments,  but  without  notable  success,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  the  Swiss  Workingmen's  Association  took 
the  initiative  in  calling  a  conference  in  Zurich  to  which  it  in- 
vited economists,  government  officials,  and  others.  At  this 
conference  was  develoiied  the  project  of  an  international 
labor  bureau  of  a  aemiprivate  character.  At  the  Faria 
Exposition  of  1900,  among  the  remarkable  congresses  on 
social  economy  was  one  for  the  legal  protection  of  working 
men.  At  this  congrns  was  founded  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  with  a  permanent  secretaryship 
and  bureau  in  Switxeriand. 

While  the  International  Labor  Bureau  opened 
in  Basel  May  i,  1901,  is  not  a  full-fledged  govern- 
ment bureau  like  that  of  the  International  Postal 
Union  and  other  international  offices  in  Switzer- 
land, it  is  already  supported  in  large  part  by  gov- 
ernment appropriations,  including  $200  yearly 
from  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and  governmental  pMb 
ticipation  is  of  increasing  importance  in  its  wonR 
The  staff  of  the  bureau  consists  of  the  directoif 
Prof.  Stephen  Bauer,  a  secretary,  an  assistant,  f 
translator,  a  librarian,  and  a  clerk.  The  offi# 
aims  to  be  an  international  bureau  of  information 
in  respect  of  labor  le^lation,  and  its  activity  Hes 
chiefly  in  the  collection  and  publication  of  such 
information.  Beginning  in  1902,  it  has  issued  a 
monthly  bulletin  averaging  fifty  pages  each  and 
containing  four  departmente :  I .  Laws ,  ordinances, 
and  regulations  of  all  countries  affecting  labor 
(text  in  full,  abridged  or  digested  according  to 
relative  importance).  II.  Paniamentary  proceed- 
ings, incluaing  bills.  III.  Resolutions  of  national 
and  international  congresses.  IV.  Bibliographv 
on  labor.  Preceding  tiiese  departments  in  each 
issue  is  an  introductory  summary  and  analysis  of 
the  contents  by  Secretary  Bauer. 

Besides  the  bulletin  on  current  legislation,  the 
bureau  has  published  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  and  also  several  special 
reports.  Meetings  are  also  held  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  association  composed  of  deKgates 
from  each  of  the  national  sections  and  govern- 
ments.   The  Swiss  Government  has  also  c^led  in- 
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temational  conferences  on  industrial  subjects  at 
the  instigation  of  the  association.  Members  of  the 
association  also  were  instrumental  in  procuring 
a  treatv  in  1904  between  France  and  Italy,  where- 
by Italy  agreed  to  reduce  the  hours  in  manufac- 
tories and  to  adequately  inspect  them;  while 
France  agreed  to  treat  Italian  workmen  equally 
with  French  in  accident  insurance,  and  better  to 
protect  Italian  children  in  France.  The  associa- 
tion hopes  for  other  such  treaties.  The  questions 
thus  far  chiefly  agitated  have  been:  child  labor, 
the  prevention  of  night-work  for  women  and  of 
the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches.  Action  has  been  conservative,  so 
that  even  countries  the  least  industrially  pro- 
gressive can  adopt  the  legislation  and  thus  by 
raising  their  standard  remove  the  competition  of 
their  low  conditions,  and  therefore  free  more 
progressive  countries  to  enact  more  advanced 
laws.  National  sections  have  been  formed  in 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Atistria,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,.  Hungary,  Great  Britam 
(1906),  and  the  U.  S.  (1907).  The  Bulletin  of 
the  association  now  appears  in  French  and  Ger- 
man and  English.  See  American  Association 
FOR  Labor  Lboislation.  Address:  Interna- 
tional Labor  Bureau,  Stephen  Bauer,  secretary, 
Basel,  Switzerland. 

nfTERHATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  THE  AMBR- 
ICAH  REPUBLICS:  Established  in  1890  by  the 
First  International  Conference  of  American  Re- 
publics, which  assembled  in  Washington,  and  was 
prided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "Bureau  of  Information,"  to  bring 
about  a  new  era  in  the  material  relations  of  the 
American  republics.  But  when  Elihu  Root  be- 
came Secretary  of  State,  he  recognized  that  some- 
thin{[  should  be  done  on  new  and  broader  lines 
to  bring  about  closer  diplomatic,  commercial,  and 
social  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
her  sister  American  republics.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  by  the  admmistration  that  Mr.  Root 
should  m^e  a  totir  of  South  America  and  that 
at  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference,  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1906,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  reorganize  the  Intemationsd  Bureau 
and  enlarge  its  scope  and  useftilness.  This  was 
done  and  the  main  purposes  of  the  bureau  are 
now  as  follows: 

I.  To  compile  and  distribute  commemal  infotmation  and 
pfepare  com  nieicial  reports. 

9.  To  compile  and  classify  infonnation  respecting  the 
treaties  and  .conventions  between  the  American  republics  and 
between  the  latter  and  non-American  states. 

J.  To  supply  information  on  educational  matten. 

4.  To  prepars  reports  on  questions  assigned  to  it  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  International  American  Conferences. 

5.  To  assist  in  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  resolutions 
and  conventions  adopted  by  the  conferences. 

The  following  shows  something  of  the  work 
done: 

I.  During  the  fint  five  months  of  1907  the  bureau  received 
neariy  6,000  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  asldng  for 
spednc  and  important  infonnation,  and  there  weie  sent  out 
nearly  6,000  letters  giving  careful  answers. 

a.  Aside  from  these,  there  were  received  over  9,000  letters 
requesting  printed  matter,  and  there  were  distributed  over 
te,eoo  bulletins,  handbooks,  pamphlets,  and  circulars. 

3.  Each  month  the  bureau  sends  out  10,000  bulletins,  of 
not  less  than  300  pages  each,  which  contain  all  the  latest 
descriptive  and  statistical  information  concerning  the  com- 
merce and  trade  and  the  industrial  development  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  republics. 

4.  Handbooks,  avenging  >oo  to  400  pages  each,  on  the 
principal  American  countries  have  already  been  published 
or  are  in  process  of  preparation,  which  are  distributed  free  or 
at  a  charge  covering  simply  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper. 


5.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  containioc  •cctoate  iufmiua- 
tion  in  relation  to  mining,  immigration,  tariff,  and  land  laws, 
reports  of  consular  officers,  articles  and  addresses  by  diplo- 
mats or  specialists  about  the  various  countries  and  tneir 
chaiacteristics  are  published  and  distributed  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good. 

Address:  The  Director,  Pan-American  Bu- 
reau, 2  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

nrTERNATIOHAL  COOPERATIVB  AIXI- 
AHCE:  Organized  in  1894,  to  further  the  growth 
and  knowled^  of  cooperation  in  all  cotmtries. 
It  has  held  mtemational  congresses  in  London 
(1895^,  Paris  (1896),  Delft  (1897),  Paris  (1900). 
Manchester  (1903),  Budapest  (1904).  It  has 
now  559  affiliated  societies  in  all  the  main  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  English  colonies,  and  the 
United  States.  Secretary  s  address:  6  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W.  C. 

DfTERNATIOHAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMBH, 
THB:  A  federation  of  national  ooimcils  of  women, 
organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1888.  It  meets 
every  five  years  and  has  held  meetings  at  Chicago 
i8()3,  London  1899,  Berlin  1904  (this  meeting 
being  followed  by  an  International  Congress  CH 
Women).  Its  main  objects  are:  (i)  to  promote 
imity,  mutual  tmderstanding,  and  trust  between 
the  women  workers  of  all  nations;  (a)  to  provide 
a  medium  of  communication;  (3)  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  women  workers  of  all  nations  to 
unite  on  certain  greneral  lines  of  work  such  as 
they  may  decide  on  from  time  to  time  and  whi^ 
they  believe  will  further  the  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule  to  society,  custom,  and  law  all  the 
world  over.  President,  the  Cotmtess  of  Aber- 
deen ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon,  i  Rubislaw 
Terrace,  Aberdeen,  N.  S. 

UTTERITATIOlfAL  STATISTICAL  nfSTITUTB: 

Established  in  London,  1885.  Object:  to  com- 
pare the  work  and  method  of  statistical  in<]uiry  in 
different  States,  and  to  deal  with  such  objects  as 
emi^tion  and  inunigration,  foreign  trade,  vital 
statistics,  etc.  Meetings  have  been  neld  at  Rome, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Chicago,  Berne,  St.  Peteisbure, 
Christiania,  Budapest,  Berlin,  and  London,  it 
publishes  a  Bulletin,  Rome,  Ital^.  The  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  310.  President,  Dr.  Karl 
Theoaor  von  Mama-Stemegg;  General  secretary. 
Senator  Luigi  Bodio,  Italian  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of  Emigration  at  Rome. 

mTBRPARLIAHENTARY  UHIOlf  kSD  PAR- 
LIAMERT,  THE:  An  international  organization 
composed  of  the  members  of  any  national  legisla- 
ture. ^  It  holds  annual  conferences  to  consider 
questions  of  world-wide  or  international  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Cremer,  an  Enp^lish  trade-union  leader, 
elected  to  Parliament  m  1885,  drafted  in  1887  a 
petition  addressed  to  the  president  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  signed  by  234  members 
of  Parliament,  urging  the  U.  S.  to  take  steps 
toward  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
With  this  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  and  received  a 
favorable  hearing,  tho  immediate  action  was  im- 
possible, and  then  went  to  Prance  to  urge  a  simi- 
lar treaty  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  tiie 
U.  S.  At  a  meeting  held  to  consider  tiiis,  of 
twenty-five  members  of  the  French  National 
Legislature  and  nine  members  of  Parliament,  it 
was  voted  to  hold  a  conference  during  the  World's 
Fair  in  Paris  in  1889,  to  which  the  members  of 
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other  parljaments  should  be  invited.  On  June 
39.  1889,  that  conference  was  held,  and  100  mem- 
bers were  present,  members  of  the  national  l^^s- 
latures  of  Prance,'  England,  Belgium,  Himgary, 
Italy,  Norway,  and  the  U.  S.  On  the  next  day, 
Mr.  Justin  R.  Whiting,  of  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  the 
sole  representative  from  the  U.  S.  Congress,  pre- 
siding, the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  on  motion  of  Marquis  Pandolfi,  of 
Italy: 

"Further  interparliamentary  reunions  shall 
taJce  place  each  year  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
various  countries  represented  at  the  conference. 
The  next  meeting  shall  be  at  London." 

Among  the  members  were:  Mr.  Stanhope,  Mr. 
Cremer,  Mr.  Burt,  in  Parliament;  Jules  Simon, 
who  concluded  peace  between  France  and  Ger- 
many; M.  Frederic  Passy  and  M.  Bourgeois, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  at  Paris. 

The  resolution  to  hold  periodical  conferences 
-was  the  vital  act  of  that  assembly.  It  gave  birth 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union ;  that  union  has 
begotten  the  Hague  Court  as  its  first-born,  and  an 
international  congress  as  its  second  child. 

The  union  has  held  fourteen  sessions  at  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe :  Paris,  London,  Ber- 
lin, Rome,  Budapest,  Vienna,  Brussels,  The 
Hague,  Christiania,  Berne,  and  in  1904  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  It  has  now  over  2,000  members  from 
twenty-three  countries,  and  is  becoming  a  world 
power. 

It  was  the  St.  Louis  conference  of  this  union 
which  led  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  (see 
International  Arbitration),  and  at  the  Brus- 
sels conference  of  1905,  Mr.  Richard  Bartholdt,  of 
St.  Louis,  as  president  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, on  Aug.  29,  1905,  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  international  parliament.  This 
was  favorably  received.  Coimt  Apponyi  and 
Marquis  Pandolfi  advanced  the  idea  of  transform- 
ing the  Interparliamentary  Union  into  an  official 
instead  of  an  unofficial  international  house  of 
representatives. 

In  Europe  parliaments  have  had  little  power 
over  international  relations,  and  this  step  will 
give  them  more  power.  That  such  an  interna- 
tional parliament  will  be  formed  is  considered 
certain,  the  only  question  being  as  to  its  form  and 
powers. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  union  held  in  London 
in  1906,  a  commission  reported  in  favor  of  con- 
vertmg  the  Second  Hague  Conference  into  a  per- 
manent body  to  convene  periodically  and  upon  its 
own  motion ;  second,  in  favor  of  the  codification  of 
the  law  of  nations;  and  third,  for  the  granting  of 
jurisdiction  to  international  courts  of  arbitration, 
for  such  classes  of  controversies  as  are  included 
in  treaties  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Bartholdt  made  a 
motion  in  favor  of  national  appropriations  in  aid 
of  international  arbitration  which  met  with  some 
opposition  in  the  executive  cotmcil,  but  was 
passed  enthusiastically  by  the  conference.  A 
motion  by  Congressman  John  S.  Williams  in  fa- 
vor of  the  payment  of  fixed  salaries  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hague  Court  could  not  be  acted  upon, 
but  was  well  received.  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan 
crystallized  the  thought  of  the  conference  in  t&vor 
of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  including  in  its  field 
pecuniary  claims.  The  commission  had  thought 
best  to  leave  this  out.  But  when  Mr.  Bryan  had 
finished  the  conference  was  a  unit  on  this  point, 
on  the  question  of  converting  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  into  a  permanent  body,  and  in  favor 
of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  granting  the  Hague 


Court  the  tight  to  try  and  finally  to  determine  all 
such  questions  as  are  specified  in  the  treaty  of 
arbitration,  and  the  right  to  try  in  the  first  in- 
stance all  questions  of  fact,  the  parties  being  at 
liberty  to  appeal  from  the  decision  c^  the  court 
in  the  questions  not  specified  as  arbitrable. 

Baron  d'Estoumelles  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

The  Interp«uiUmentaiy  Conference  bdievet  that  the  in- 
crease of  naval  and  military  expenses  which  already  weighs 
heavily  upon  the  worid  is  universally  recognised  as  intoler- 
able, and  therefore  expresses  the  wish  that  the  question  of 
limitation  al  armaments  be  placed  on  the  program  of  the 
forthcoming  conference  at  The  Hague. 

JRELAHD:  Claimed  as  a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  since  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  the 
tweuth  century,  but  with  its  own  Parliament 
until  1 80 1. 

I.  Statistics 

The  area  of  Ireland  is  3  2,360  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop- 
ulation (190s)  of  4.391,543,  a  decrease  since  ipoi 
of  67,232.  The  niunber  of  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land in  1903  was  40,659.  From  1S51  to  1903  the 
emigrants  were  2,058,907  males  and  1,902,104 
females. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  858,158  in 
1901,  a  decrease  of  12,420,  or  1.4  per  cent.  The 
country  is  divided  into  four  provinces.  The  chief 
.citiesare:  Dublin,  pop.  290,638;  Belfast,  349,180; 
Cork,  76,122;    Limerick,  38,151;  Londonderry, 

39;8?2- 

Of  the  population  3,308,661,  or  74.2  per  cent,  are 
Roman  Cauiolics  (a  decrease  of  6.;^  per  cent  since 
1891);  13.03  per  cent  are  Ejuscopalians,  and  10 per 
cent  are  Presbyterians  and  Methodists. 

According  to  "  The  Banking:  and  Railway  Statis- 
tics, Ireland,  for  1005,"  deposits  and  cash  balances 
in  joint  stock  banks  steadily  increased  from  £39,- 
370,000  on  Dec.  31,  1885,  to  ;£45.43>>ooo,  1905, 
tho  ;£683,ooo  less  than  that  for  Dec.  31,  1904. 
Estimated  balances  in  post-office  saving^bante 
increased  from  £2,438,000  on  Dec.  31,  1885,  to 
;£io, 230,000  on  Dec.  31,  1905.  Deposits  in  trus- 
tee savings-banks  increased  from  ^1,081,000  in 
1885  to  ^^2,462,000  in  1905.  There  are  2,734 
miles  of  railway. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
missioners (1906),  from  Aug.  i,  1881,  to  March  31, 
1906,  there  had  been  360,175  judicial  rents  fixt  tor 
a  first  statutory  term,  witn  an  average  reduction 
of  20.7  per  cent. ;  70,803  cases  had  been  dismissed; 
120.215  cases  had  been  fixt  for  a  second  statu- 
tory term,  with  an  average  reduction  of  19.9  per 
cent  on  first- term  rents,  and  17,737  cases  htul  been 
dismissed. 

Under  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  i88t  there 
had  been  731  advances  to  tenants  amounting  to 
;£24o,8oi;  under  the  acts  of  1885-88,  25,367  ad- 
vances amounting  to  ;£9,992,536;  under  the  acts 
1891-96,  46,398  advances  amounting  to  £13,- 
096,386.  Under  the  1903  Land  Act  there  had 
been  5,300  applications,  representing £991,553,  of 
which  4,468  were  provisionally  sanctioned  to  the 
amount  of  £826,220,  and  45  applications  had  been 
dismissed.  The  Estates  Commissioners  reported 
that  from  Nov.  i ,  1903,  to  March  3 1 ,  1905 ,  tiie  ap- 
plications for  advances  had  been  received  from 
3,596  estates. 

n.  Government 

The  chief  executive  in  Ireland  is  the  Viceroy  or 
Lord  Lieutenant  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen) ,  assisted 
by  a  Chief  Secretary,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
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Ireland,  the  Attorney-General,  and  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil. The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  charge  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary  and  is  responsible  for  the  peace. 
The  Chief  Secretary  is  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  but  also  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land is  directly  responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  acts  of  the  Irish  Administration. 
There  is  also  a  separate  Local  Government 
Board,  a  Board  of  Public  Works  (the  main  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  government) ,  a  Board  of  Trade, 
a  Board  of  National  Education,  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  industries  and 
technical  instruction,  created  in  1899.  (Vice- 
President  of  this  board,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Horace 
Plunkett.) 

For  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, see  special  article,  Irish  Agricultural 
Development. 

Ireland  is  represented  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  28  representative  peers  and 
103  members  elected  by  691,433  electors.  The 
present  Irish  members  of  Parliament  (1907)  are, 
83  Nationalists,  15  Conservatives,  3  Liberals,  and 
3  Liberal  Unionists. 

Covmty  Councils  are  established  for  every  ad- 
ministrative district,  the  members  being  elected 
by  popular  suilrage.  Municipal  Corporations 
and  Rural  District  Councils  complete  the  local 
administrative  powers. 

nL  Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Ireland  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  past.  Divided  from  early  times  be- 
tween warring  kings  and  numerous  clans,  Ireland 
was  easily  conquered  by  the  English  under  Henry 
II.  in  the  twelfth  century,  altho  the  subjection 
was  long  only  nominal.  When  Henry  VIII.  at- 
tempted to  introduce  Protestantism  into  the 
island  there  were  repeated  revolts,  ending  in  sup- 
pression and  the  bestowal  of  the  lands  of  the 
rebellious  chiefs  among  Scotch  and  English  Protes- 
tants.    In  1 64 1  the  Irish  rose  in  re- 

Tn«faiT-»     '^°^^  ^^^  massacred  the  P^testants, 

'^"'"^  but  were  severely  punished  by  Crom- 
well in  1649,  and  Protestants  were 
established  in  the  confiscated  lands  of  Ulster.  At 
the  Revolution,  the  Irish  Catholics  siding  vritix 
James  II.,  and  the  Protestants  with  William  and 
Mary,  the  struggle  ended  in  1693,  when  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Orange  Party  again  was  accom- 
panied by  excessive  punishment.  Secret  revo- 
lutionary societies  existed  still,  and  a  serious 
revolt  occurred  in  1798.  In  180 1,  however,  the 
Irish  Parliament  voted  the  final  union  with 
Great  Britain,  aiid  Ireland's  Parliament  ceased  to 
sit.  Emmet's  insurrection  was  easilv  supprest 
in  180^,  but  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  to  be  granted  in  1839,  and 
the  "tithe  war"  compromised  in  1838.  O'Con- 
nell's  agitation  for  repeal  collapsed  in  1843,  and 
the  revolution  of  1848  was  put  down.  But  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  arose  in  1858,  with,  it  was 
claimed,  80,000  adherents  in  the  United  States. 
Riots  could  be  supprest,  but  agitation  went  on. 
In  1869  the  Irish  (Anglican)  Church  was  dis- 
established. In  1870  the  land  question  devel- 
oped. In  1873  the  Home  Rule  Party  was  de- 
veloped. Fo^  this,  see  special  article,  Irish 
Home  Rule. 

Until  recently  this  movement  has  left  little 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  social  re- 
form on  other  lines.  Michael  Davitt  (q.  v.)  alone 
of  the  prominent  Irish  leaders  was  an  out-and- 


out  land  nationalizer.  Trade-unionism  began 
early  in  Ireland,  but  died  out  in  the  fanune 
years.  In  1894  an  Irish  Trade-Union  Congress 
was  held  and  twelve  congresses  have  followed, 
attended  (1906)  by  some  100  delegates,  repre- 
senting 80,000. 

The  creation  of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Instruction  Department  has  secured  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  factory  inspectors,  and 
mduced  every  important  public  body  in  Ire- 
land to  adopt  the  Fair  Wages  Clause.  Now  it 
is  agitating  works  committees  in  place  of  con- 
tractors. 

There  are  Labor  groups  on  the  Dublin  Corpo- 
ration and  in  most  other  towns.  At  the  first 
council  elections,  in  1899,  Cork  returned  no  fewer 
than  twelve  Labor  men,  several  of  them  defeating 
official  Nationalist  League  candidates. 

Cooperation  has  had  some  little  development. 
(See  Cooperation;  on  other  points,  see  Tbmper- 
akce;  Model  Villages,  etc.) 

A  new  Nationalist  movement  has  now  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  language 
and  literature.  A  Gaelic  Union  was  formed  m 
the  eighties  and  in  1893  the  Gaelic  League.  To- 
day it  has  300  branches  in  Ireland  and  several  in 
England,  including  one  with  3,000  members  in 
London.  Its  5im^«  Z^^^on;  are  subscribed  for  by 
150,000  people. 

Tlie  Irish  Industries  movement  is  practically  a 
branch  of  the  League  work.  It  aims  at  both 
securing  preference  for  the  use  of  "home-made" 
manufactures  and  the  improvement  of  their 
quality.  Its  annual  exhibition  of  Irish-made 
goods  in  London,  starting  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
very  small  way,  has  grown  to  the  great  "  Aonac," 
or  fair,  held  Nov.  ist  to  3d  at  the  Westminster 
Horticultural  Hall.  A  p>ermanent  London  cen- 
ter for  the  sale  of  Irish  goods  and  literature  had 
just  previously  been  opened  at  26  Ludgate  Hill. 
The  League  has  several  orrans,  notably  StitM 
Fein  (We  Ourselves);  The  Leader  (Dublin),  a 
weekly  review  of  literature,  art,  and  industries, 
which  has  ably  engineered  the  industrial  revival; 
and  the  Irish  Peasant. 

The  most  significant  features  of  the  movement 
are  that  it  tends  to  unite  north  and  south,  and 
that  it  bases  its  nationalism  on  an  enthusi- 
asm for  self-development,  rather  than  mere  po- 
litical antagonisms,  altho  it  is  not  less,  but  in- 
deed more  nationalist  than  the  Parliamentarian 
Party. 

nUSH    AGRICULTURAL    DEVELOPMENT: 

When  a  new  government,  with  new  ideas  up>on 
the  Irish  problem,  is  on  the  eve  of  what  is  ap- 
parently destined  to  be  a  long  spell  of  power,  we 
time  is  apt  for  a  sort  of  national  stock-taking,  so 
that  we  can  fix  a  point  from  which  to  measure  the 
ground  gained  or  lost  during  the  next  few  years. 
Such  a  stock-taking  cannot,  of  course,  be  attempt- 
ed here,  but  a  few  of  the  salient  facts — ^facts  of 
the  kind  that  count  in  summing  up  a  nation's 
progress  or  decline — may  be  mentions ;  and  those 
who  keep  their  eye  on  the  aspect  of  Ireland  rep- 
resented by  these  facts  will,  in  my  judgement, 
get  an  adequate  notion  of  the  real  position  of  the 
country. 

Regarding,  as  I  do,  the  willingness  of  Irishmen 
to  take  their  own  tasks  upon  their  own  shoulders 
as  the  only  true  criterion  of  their  true  progress,  I 
turn  first  to  the  cooperative  movement,  inaugu- 
rated fourteen  years  ago.  By  this  movement 
Irish  farmers  were  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
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asricnltural  wealth  of  the  country  was  beine  ex- 
^>ited  by  outsiders,  and  that  the  Irish  producer 
was  being  reduced  to  the  position  of  the  man  who 
did  the  hardest  work  and  who  got  the  smallest 
rewaxd.  They  were  bidden  to  organize  them- 
selves for  distributive  as  well  as  for  productive 
purposes,  and,  as  time  went  on,  for  some  purposes 
not  directly  agricultural  at  all  but  auxihary  to  a 
well-balanced  rural  economy.  The  task  of  get- 
ting a  hearing  for  these  doctrines — a  task  of  which 
I  have  given  some  account  in  my  "  Ireland  in  the 
New  C<mtury,"  was  no  easy  one ;  but  the  fact  that 
'we  are  able,  after  fourteen  years  of  work,  to  point 
to  a  body  of  863  cooperative  societies,  scattered 
thickly  over  the  whole  map  of  Ireland,  and  com- 
prising a  membership  of  over  90,000,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  seeds  of  cooperative  enterprise 
fell  on  good  soil. 

Most  of  the  societies  are  for  dairy  work,  others 
are  agricultural;  rural  banks  of  the  Raiffeisen 
system  have  had  a  most  gratifying  and  valuable 
success,  and  now  number  336;  and 
AarioBlton  societies  for  dealing  in  poultry  and 
•^"""^  eggs,  in  honey,  and,  more  lately,  in 
products  of  cottage  industry,  such 
as  the  artistic  handicrafts,  are  showinj;  them- 
selves vigorous  branches  from  the  main  stem. 
The  influence  of  all  these  societies  in  the  training 
of  mind  and  character  is  probably  their  most  im- 
portant function,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
lotmders  of  industrial  cooperation.  New  inter- 
ests, new  ambitions,  are  necessarily  awakened  by 
the  sight  of  the  new  horizons  which  are  at  once 
opened  out  when  the  man  who  often  was  practi- 
callv  a  mere  field  laborer  (whether  he  owned  his 
fields  or  not)  became  a  member  of  a  business  or- 
ganization, dealing  both  in  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
and  in  the  material  for  their  production,  and  help- 
ing him  to  dispose  of  the  first  and  to  acquire  the 
second  on  terms  he  had  never  dreamt  of  before. 

In  this  way  it  is  clear  that  the  work  done  in  ex- 
tending the  cooperative  movement  over  rural 
Ireland  formed  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
introduction  of  the  technical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  the  allied  industries,  facilities  for 
which  were  almost  wholly  lacking  in  Ireland  until 
the  foundation,  in  1899,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  This  de- 
piurtment,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  a  bureau- 
cratic institution,  working  independently  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  for  whose  sake  it  exists. 
It  has  to  submit  its  plans  to  councils  so  con- 
stituted that  members  elected  by  the  local  govern- 
ment bodies  are  in  a  considerable  majority;  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  government  bodies 
themselves  (county  and  urban  councils)  is  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of  the  various  schemes.  The 
results  of  about  six  years  of  work  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  schemes  of  technical  instruction 
(agricultural  and  industrial)  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  details: 

In  1900-1,  out  of  3^  counties  in  Ireland,  there 
were  3  emplojring  tramed  instructors  in  agricul- 
ture; now  (1905-^)  there  are  as.  There  were  3 
employing  instructors  in  poultry-keeping;  there 
are  now  jo,  and  we  have  506  stations  for  distribu- 
ting settmgs  of  eggs  of  pure  breeds.  One  county 
employed  itinerant  instructors  in  butter-making; 
34  do  so  at  present.  In  horticulture,  none  were 
taking  part,  and  now  we  have  ai.  Experimental 
and  wmonstration  plots  for  showing  the  results 
of  various  methods  of  manuring,  tillage,  etc.,  have 
risen  from  nil  to  3,475. 

In  fifty-tiuee  of  toe  urban  centers  in  Ireland, 


technical  schools  have  been  established  by  the 

department  where  none  existed  before,  and  over 

8,000  pupils  are  receiving  instruction 

T— hnt««i     '^  them.     In  addition,  a  large  num- 

TiMtnuiHaii   ^r  of  ^av  Secondary  schools  have 

added  technical  instruction  to  their 

curriculum  and  have  been  aided  to 

equip  laboratories  for  this  purpose.     The  total 

number  of  pupils  attending  technical  schools  and 

classes  of  all  kinds  in  urban  centers  in  1905-6 

was  over  30,000.     In  190 1—3  there  were  about 

1,500. 

These  results  are  satisfactory.  They  testify 
amply  to  the  willingness  of  the  Irish  people  to 
adapt  themselves  and  their  industries  to  modem 
conditions.  They  would  be  much  more  striking 
were  it  not  for  two  deficiencies,  both  of  which  I 
hope  we  are  to  see  gradually  remedied — lack  of 
trained  teachers  and  lack  of  ftmds. 

I  have  elsewhere  defined  it  as  the  purpose  of 
the  department  "to  assist  in  developmg  our 
agricultural  and  industrial  life  by  providing  prac- 
tical education  for  the  rising  generation,  and  by 
assisting  our  workers  by  means  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  technical  advice,  illustrated  and  en- 
forced, wherever  necessary,  by  practical  demon- 
stration." 

It  is  not  a  showy  program,  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
sound  foundation  work  for  the  future.  It  does 
not  aim  at  doing  things  for  Ireland  so  much  as  at 
puttinglreland  in  the  way  of  doin^  them  for  her- 
self. The  key-stone  of  our  system  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  self-respect  and  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility among  the  people.  If  we  can  win  on 
these  lines  it  will  be  a  victory  indeed.  If  not,  I 
fear  that  no  other  program  of  work  could  afford 
anything  better  than  some  temporary  disguise 
of  Ireland's  failure  to  hold  her  own  tmder  the 
conditions  of  modem  life  and  work. 

Horace  Plunkett, 
Vice-President  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin. 

IRISH  HOMB  RULE:  An  effort  be^un  in  1870 
to  secure  for  Ireland  the  right  of  legislation  for 
herself  in  a  parliament  of  her  own.  It  is  averred 
that  in  1 155  Pope  Hadrian  handed  Ireland  over 
to  Henry  II.  as  an  English  dependency,  in  consid- 
eration that  some  of  the  revenue  should  go  to  the 
Holy  See.  From  that  time  to  the  Act  of  Union 
(1800)  England  asserted  through  Irish  wars  and 
in  continual  claims,  a  right  to  govern  Ireland. 
For  many  years,  however,  Ireland  had  her  own 
parliament,  till  in  1800  it  was  cajoled  or  bribed 
into  its  own  destruction,  and  the  Act  of  Union 
made  no  recognition  of  the  Irish  nationality.  In 
1834  O'Connell  (?■  v.)  commenced  his  agitation  to 
have  the  Act  of  Union  repealed,  but  fliis  move- 
ment failed  in  1848. 

After  years  of  desultory  agitation  and  Fenian 
conspiracies,  Gladstone  in  1869  carried  through 
Parliament  a  bill  for  Church  disestablishment  m 
Ireland  and  gave  hope  of  land  reforms. 

In  1870  a  "Home  Government  Association  of 
Ireland  was  formed  in  Dublin  by  Irishmen  of 
various  religious  and  political  beliefs.  Its  object 
was  declared  to  be  "the  obtaining  of  a  distmct 
parliament  for  Ireland  to  regulate  her  internal 
affairs,  while  leaving  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
all  questions  affecting  the  colonies,  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  the  stability  of  the  empire. 

Constitutional  agitetion  began,  and  in  the 
bye  elections  several  Home  Rulers  were  elected  to 
Parliament,  including  the  main  leader  of  the 
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movement,  Isaac  Butt.  In  1873  the  organization 
became  the  Irish  Home  Rule  League,  and  in 
1874  sixty  Home  Rulers  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, who  on  Irish  questions  acted  as  an  inde- 
pendent party.  In  1875  Pamell  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  his  policy  of  ob- 
struction occasioned  widespread  discussion  of 
Irish  questions.  In  1879  Butt  died,  and  Pamell 
became  president  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  and 
the  land  question  was  made  the  main  issue.     In 

1880  there  were  68  Home  Rulers  elected,  but  in 

1 88 1  Pamell's  radicalism  caused  William  Shaw, 
who  had  succeeded  Butt,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Home  Rule  Party.  The  Irish  National  League 
was  formed  in  1881,  under  Pamell's  lead,  com- 
bining the  aims  of  the  Home  Rulers  and  of  the 
Land  League.  In  1885  the  "Nationalists"  re- 
turned 85  out  of  103  Irish  representatives  to  Par- 
liament, and  held  the  balance  of  power. 

Government  without  the  Nationalists  seemed 
impossible.  In  1886  Gladstone  brought  in  his 
famous  Home  Rule  Bill.  Pamell  accepted  the 
bill,  but  many  Liberals  refused  to  follow.  They 
took  the  name  of  Liberal  Unionists  and,  allied 
with  the  Conservatives,  defeated  the  bill,  343  to 
313  (93  Liberals  voting  against  it).  In  this  elec- 
tion the  Conservatives  and  Unionists  gained  a 
majority  of  113,  tho  the  Home  Rulers  elected  84 
members  out  of  103.  Home  rule  became  a  burn- 
ing question.  In  18^0-91  Pamell  was  named  as 
corespondent  in  a  divorce  case.  Gladstone  re- 
quested Pamell  to  withdraw  from  the  leadership 
of  his  party,  and  on  his  declining,  a  large  number 
of  his  followers  were  alienated.  Pamell  died  in 
1S91,  and  Justin  McCarthy  was  chosen  leader.but 
dissension  was  continued.  In  1893  the  Liberals 
gained  a  majority  of  40,  and  in  1893  Gladstone 
mtroduced  another  home  rule  bill.  It  was  carried, 
301  to  367,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Gladstone  resigned  and  Lord  Rosebery 
formed  a  ministry,  nominally  but  not  actively  in 
favor  of  home  rule.  It  lasted  till  1895  when 
the  Conservatives  came  into  power. 

The  Home  Rulers  being  divided  and  the  Lib- 
erals doubtftd,  the  government  tried  to  meet  the 
question  by  a  land  purchase  act,  and,  in  1 894,  by  a 
local  government  bill.     (See  Ireland.) 

The  Boer  War  seemed  to  revive  the  Irish 
National  cause,  and  in  1900  the  warring  factions 
tmited,  elected  John  E.  Redmond  as  their  leader 
and  elected  81  Nationalists  to  Parliament,  with  a 
program  of  blocking  legislation  till  their  claims 
were  heard. 

In  1905  the  Nationalist  Congress  at  Dublin  was 
attended  by  3,500  delegates. 

The  proceedings  at  tlie  Nationalist  Convention  held  in 
Dublin,  Dec.  6.  Jpo5,  were  attended  by  about  1,500  delegates 
fxYKn  branches  of  the  United  Irish  League,  and  were  made 
specially  interesting  by  the  political  situation  in  England. 
The  foUowing  resolution  was  carried  unanimously:  "  That  this 
convention  adopts  and  reaffirms  the  motion  moved  by  Mr. 
J.  Redmond  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Feb.  10,  1905, 
namely,  'That  the  present  system  of  government  in  Irelana 
is  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Irish  people  and  gives  them 
no  voioe  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs;  that  the 
system  is  consequently  ineffective  and  extravagantly  costly, 
does  not  enjoy  the  conSdence  of  any  section  of  the  population, 
is  productive  of  universal  discontent  and  unrest,  and  has 
proved  to  be  incapable  of  satisfactorily  prtnnotins  the  material 
and  intellectua]  progress  of  the  people';  that  the  whde 
liberal  Party,  by  voting  for  that  resolution,  pledged  them- 
selves as  a  party  in  the  most  solemn  way  to  undertake  at  the 
eariiest  practicable  moment  the  removal  of  the  monstrous 
system  so  condemned,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a 
system  of  government  giving  to  the  Irish  i>eople  power  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  Ireland;  and  we  hereby  solemmy  assert 
that  no  new  system  of  government  for  Ireland  will  be  accepted 
as  satisfactory  or  win  prove  eSective  except  a  legislative 
IMNmbly,  freely  elected  and  repreeentatiTO  gf  the  pw^le. 


with  power  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  and  an  executive  uovcra- 
ment  responsible  to  that  assembly;  and  this  coaventioa  d^ 
dares  that  the  Irish  National  Party  cannot  enter  into  »in«iw«i 
with  or  give  permanent  support  to  any  English  party  or 
government  which  does  not  make  the  question  of  grustinc 
such  an  assembly  and  executive  to  Ireland  a  cardinal  point  in 
its  program. 

In  the  general  election  in  Dec.,  1906,  there  were 
elected  83  Nationalists.  An  overwhelming  ma^ 
jority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  pledged  to 
some  form  of  home  rule.  A  small  but  influen- 
tial section  of  the  Unionist  Party  seems  inclined 
to  accept  the  situation  frankly.  Even.  Ulster 
sends  a  minority  of  Unionists  to  Parliament. 

Many  believe  that  the  day  of  Irish  home  rule 
is  at  hand. 

Rbfbkbncbs:  McCarthy,  Th*  Cast  for  Horn*  RuU  (1887); 
Dicey,  Enstatid's  Case  atainsi  Home  RuU  (1887);  G^mA- 
tUme,  Sptaal  Aspects  rfOie  Irish  ptiestion  (tSgo):  Pollol^ 
Horn*  Rtde  and  Imperial  SoveretgHty  (1890);  R^ormierr 
Year  Book  Antmal. 

IROir  AlID  STEEL  nTOUSTRY:  This  industry, 
owing  to  its  importance  in  itself,  in  the  number 
of  men  employed,  capital  invested,  and  value  of 
product,  and  also  owing  to  the  relation  of  its 
product  to  very  many  other  industries,  occupies 
a  foremost  place  in  economic  importance.  We 
have  been  said  to  be  living  in  an  age  of  sted. 
In  its  large  relations  it  is,  however,  a  modem  in- 
dustry, tho  iron  was  known  and  manufactured  in 
rude  wa^  in  ancient  times.  But  the  process 
of  puddlmg  and  rolling,  invented  by  Henry  Cdt 
in  1784,  the  employment  of  the  hot  blast  by  Ndl- 
son,  of  Glasgow,  in  1830,  and,  above  all,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bessemer  process  of  making 
steel  (patented  in  1856)  have  revolutionized  the 
iron  industry. 

In  the  United  States  a  fotmdry  blast-fumace 
was  established  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1643.  Iron 
had  been  manufactured  in  Virginia  before  this. 
Connecticut  made  steel  in  1656.  By  1750,  how- 
ever, Pennsylvania  led,  exporting  3,358  tons  of 
iron  in  1773.  The  first  iron  foundiy  at  Pitts- 
buTg  was  established  in  1803.  In  1840  the  in- 
troduction of  bitiuninous  and  anthi^cite  coal  in 
the  blast-fumace  wholly  changed  the  industry. 
The  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  has  since  de- 
clined in  Pennsylvania.  In  i860  there  were  6$a 
establishments  engraged  in  this  industry.  Bes- 
semer steel  was  first  manufactured  in  any  quan- 
tity in  the  U.  S.  in  1867.  The  Siemens-Martin 
or  open-hearth  process  appeared  in  1869. 

Growth  op  Ibon  ano  Stbbl  Industry  in  tbb  U.  S. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Value  of 
product 

Exports 

Imports 

»1.953.70l 

5.870. 1 14 

13.483,163 

14.716,514 

15,541,308 

1 3 1.9 13.548 

I34.7»*.j6j 

160,984.985 

*io, 145.067 
16.158,135 
40,173,68a 
71,166,699 

41.679,59« 
10,478.738 
13.510,164 
19.053.987 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1905 

808 
i.oos 
719 
669 
641 

(107.108,696 
196,567,685 
478,687,519 
804.034,918 
941.071,093 

The  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  U.  S.  seems 
almost  without  limit. 

The  U.  S.  has  for  some  years  produced  more 
pig  iron  than  any  other  country  in  the  worid. 
In  1870  its  production  was  only  1,833,000  tons, 
but  by  1890  it  had  an  annual  outout  of  8,845,000 
tons  and  bad  wrested  first  place  from  Great  Brit- 
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[From  the  anstul  nports  of  the  Americui  Iron  and  Sted 
AsaodAtion] 


World  Proddct 
In  thousands  of  metric  tons 


AancLss 

1901 

1903 

1904 

1905 

TotmI 

Tons^ 

Tms^ 

Toni> 

TigiTaa 

I7,8ai.307 

18,009,151 

16.497.033 

aa,99a.38o 

FinuhediroB 

and  steel: 

Total     rolled. 

including 
both     nail 

plate     and 

nils 

1 3. 944. 1 16 

1s.a07.697 

1a.e13.381 

16.840.01s 

NaOa*. 

Rails: 

Bessemer  steel 

ia,6i6,oo8 

11,067.554 

i7,iio,oa3 

la.a  11.441 

a.93S.39' 

a.94«.756 

a. 137.957 

3.i9a.347 

Open  •  hearth 

steel 

6,019 

45.0S4 

145.883 

i83,a64 

6,5" 

667              871 

318 

Total. . . . 

s.947.933 

a.99a.477 

1,184.711 

3.37S.9»9 

Steel  inmts  and 

castmgs: 

ueiBciiici . .... 

9.«38.3*3 
5,687.7»9 

8,59a,8a9 

7.859.140 
5.908.166 

10,941,375 

Open  hearth.. 

5,839.911 

8,971.376 

Cnicible 

111,771 

ioa,434 

83.391 

101.233 

Another 

8.386 

9.804 

9.190 

8,963 

Total  crade 

steel 

14.947.s50 

14.S34.97S 

13.859.887 

ao,oa3,947 

Ore,     pi«,     and 
flCfftp  Dioonu 

for  sale. .~ 

Ii,ooa 

9.940 

5.743 

ia.7So 

Tin    plates   and 

teraeplatea. 

360.000 

480.000 

458.108 

493.500 

>  Of  a,a40  pounds.  *  Kegs  of  joo  pounds. 

ain,  and  in  1905^  it  produced  33,993,380  tons, 
against  Great  Britain  s  9,593,000  tons  and  Ger- 
many's 10,700,000.  But  in  the  production  of 
Steel  there  has  been  still  greater  growth  relative 
to  other  countries.     The  U.  S.  pro- 

VaHadatatM^"*^  ™  ^^'J°  °"^y  ^^'IS"  tons  of 
^^ crude  steel;  in  1880,  x,247,33s;  in 
1900,  10,188,339;  and  in  1905,  3o,- 
033,947,  surpassing  the  combined  product  of 
Great  Britain,  Gemiany,  France,  and  Belgium. 
The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  organized  with  a 
capitalization  of  $1,000,000,000,  shows  the  im- 
p<M-tance  of  this  industry.  It  had  (1904)  149  steel 
works,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  9,000,000  tons 
of  finished  work;  78  blast-furnaces,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  6,500,000  tons  of  pig  iron;  18,000  coke- 
furnaces,  71,000  acres  of  cofu  lands,  30,000  acres 
in  the  coke  re^on,  70  per  cent  of  the  ore-mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  135  large  vessels  on  the  lakes; 
its  employees  number  over  100,000. 

One  01  its  most  recent  extensions  is  Gary,  the 
"model  town  "  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company,  an 
auxiliary  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Trust.  Of  6,000 
acres  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
x,30o_  acres  will  be  occupied  by  the  works,  the 
remainder  by  the  work-people;  15,000  men  and 
boys  will  be  ultimately  employed.  The  plant 
wiU  be  capable  of  handling  5,000,000  tons  of  ore 
per  annum,  with  its  equivalent  of  3,500,000  tons 
of  steel,  an  amotuit  approximately  equal  to  the 
entire  output  of  France  or  Russia.  It  will  in- 
clude everything  required  for  dealing  with  ore  to 
finished  products,  mcluding  16  blast-furnaces, 
84  open-hearth  steel-fumaces  of  60  tons  capacity, 
and  the  usual  mills  for  slabbing  and  blooming; 
billet,  rail,  and  plate  mills,  rolled  sections,  and 
merchant  mills.  In  1905  the  trust  produced 
44.3  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  product  of  pig  iron  and 
60.3  of  sted  ingots. 


United  States 

Geimany' 

United  Kingdom. . 
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Riuiia< 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Spain 

Canada 

luly 

Other  countries . . . 


Total. 


Pio  Iron 
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9.ao3 
4.576 
7.904 

••lil 

9SO 
775 

aoi 
ao 

615 


1905 


a3.340 

10.987 

9.746 

3.077 

a, 135 

1.373 

1.310 

536 

3*3 

475 

655 


39.590 


h 

r 


>.38 

>.l8 

1.31 
1. 08 
I.03 

:m 
1. 10 

>.03 
1.08 
1.00 


Stbu. 


1890 


4.170 
3,196 

3.579 
67a 
369 

49» 

343 

165 

74 


115 


1905 


ao,354 

10,066 

5. 983 

a.xio 

1.650 

1,180 

1,013 

3S8 

a37 

403 

117 

as 


43.900 


a4 
0.17 

14 
e.05 
e.ii 
o.oa 
0.16 
0.07 
o.oi 
0.06 
o.oo 


>  Including  Luxemburg. 


*  Excluding  Finland. 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  the  economy  of  large  production,  and 
therefore  its  consolidation  in  large  plants.  The 
fore|^ing  table  shows  a  lessening  number  of  es- 
tablishments in  the  U.  S.  In  1900,  of  the  10,- 
685,000  tons  of  steel  manufactured  in  the  U.  S., 
6,431,000  came  from  Pennsylvania,  1,813,000 
from  Ohio,  and  1,961,000  from  Illinois.  In  the 
U.  S.  in  1Q05  10,941,375  tons  of  steel  were  manu- 
factured Dy  the  Bessemer  process  and  8,971,376 
by  the  open-hearth.  In  Germany  about  two 
thirds  of  the  product  is  Bessemer;  m  Great  Brit- 
ain two  thir(&  of  the  product  was  by  the  open- 
hearth. 

The  iron  industry  has  seen  many  contests  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  (See  Strikes; 
Homestead  Strike.)  Labor  organization  in 
this  industry  in  the  U.  S.  commenced  with  the 
Sons  of  Vulcan,  organized  in  1858;  but  the  great 
organization  has  been  the  Amalgamated  Associ- 
ation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  (9.  v.),  dating 
from  1874. 

In  England  the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron 
Founders  (Molders)  is  the  oldest  large  trade-union 
in  England  still  existent,  having  been  organized 
in  1809.  It  had,  m  1904,  18,348 
■n_;i.^iT-i.-.  members,  and  is  a  leading  union  of 
Trade-vmoni  ^^^  ^,j^  friendly  society  type.     The 

Associated  Society  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  established  in  1863,  had,  in  1904, 
11,031  members,  and  is  best  known  for  its 
steady  advocacy  of  the  sliding  scale  (q.  v.).  The 
more  progressive  British  Steel  Smelters'  Associ- 
ation, established  in  1886,  originally  a  Scotcli 
union,  is  extending  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
Associated  Iron  Molders  of  Scotland,  established 
in  1831,  had,  in  1904,  7,536  members.  The  United 
Society  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders, 
established  the  next  year,  had,  in  1890,  33,936 
members. 

In  Germany  in  1904  the  unions  in  the  metal 
and  engineering  trades  had  47,307  members^— 
more  than  those  in  any  other  branch  of  industry, 

RjsrBSBNCBS:  Th*  Unittd  SUxtts  in  A*  TwmiUlk  Cnilnry,  by 
Leroy  Beaulieu  (1906):  Tht  Romance  of  Slttl,  by  H.  N. 
Casson  (a  series  of  articles  in  Mnnsty's  ifaituint),  1907. 

IRONS,  MARTIIT:  Knight  of  Labor;  bom 
Dundee,  Scotland,  1833.  Came  to  the  United 
States  in  1846  friendless  and  penniless,  and  be- 
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came  apprentice  in  a  machine-shop.  Gradually 
acctmiulating  his  earnings  he  opened  a  grocei^ 
store  in  New  Orleans,  but  failing,  retttmed  to  his 
trade  in  Lexington,  Ky.  In  1885  he  joined  the 
Knights  oLLabor.  As  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  D.  A.  No.  loi,  K.  of  L.,  he  ordered  and 
led  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1886  on  the  Gould 
system  (see  Strikes).  The  strike  failed,  and 
after  various  struggles  Irons  died  in  want  and 
suffering  near  Waco,  Texas,  1901. 

ntRIOATIOH:  American  irrigation  is  so  old 
that  its  history  fades  away  in  dim  tradition. 
Centuries  before  the  Norsemen  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  New  England  a  dense  population  dwelt 
in  the  hot  valleys  of  the  far  Southwest.  From 
the  solid  rock,  with  primitive  tools,  they  cut 
canals  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  hewed 
blocks  for  many-chambered  palaces  which  they 
erected  in  the  desert  or  on  the  ledges  of  deep 
river  caifons.  In  the  voiceless  ruins  of  these 
buildings  and  in  their  many  miles  of  canals  and 
ditches  may  almost  be  read  the  story  of  another 
Egypt — a  people  toiling  in  the  burning  sun  of 
the  semitropical  desert,  laboriously  executing 
the  commands  of  an  American  Pharaoh. 

Even  in  less  remote  periods,  when  the  Spanish 
explorer  Coronado  swept  up  tiie  Colorado  River, 
venturing  as  far  as  Kansas,  he  found  in  New 
Mexico  a  gentle  race  of  Indians,  dwelling  in  pueb- 
los and  irrigating  their  little  fields  and  orchards  as 
their  forefathers  had  done,  perhaps,  since  the  days 
of  Abraham.  In  the  early  settlement  of  California 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  goiod  padres  introduced  ir- 
rigation, utilizing  the  mountain  streams  to  make 
fertile  the  desert  patches.  Pushing  on  rapidly 
we  find  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  a  network 
of  irrigation  canals  and  ditches  with  thriving  com- 
munities of  Anglo-Saxons  producing  abundant 
crops  from  the  parched  soil.  This  development 
was  almost  coincident  with  the  invasion  ot  Utah 
by  the  Mormons,  who  practised  irrigation  with 
great  success. 

But  the  question  of  water-rights  soon  became  a 
vexed  one.  Men  who  had,  for  years,  utilized  the 
waters  of  a  stream  suddenly  found  its  flow  di- 
minishing owing  to  the  settlement  of 

_j^^      other   irrigators  at  its  head  waters. 

""'      Thus  began  an  agitation  for  national 

irrigation  and  the  building  of  great 

canals  and  storage   dams  which  would  supply 

water  enough  for  all. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  knew  but 
little  of  the  subject.  That  the  general  govern- 
ment should  enter  into  irrigation  construction  for 
the  benefit  of  private  parties,  even  new  settlers, 
was  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  entirely  too  pa- 
ternalistic scheme.  All  attempts  to  secure  gov- 
ernment appropriations  for  irrigation  met  with 
stubborn  opposition  and  defeat.  In  1898  the 
National  Irrigation  Association  was  formed.  An 
aggressive  campaign  was  begun  at  once  to  educate 
the  people  of  the  country  to  the  great  national 
benefits  which  the  country  as  a  whole  would  de- 
rive from  government  assistance  to  irrigation. 
Irrigation  conventions  were  held,  an  extensive 
newspaper  campaign  of  education  was  carried  on, 
business  men  were  organized — they  were  quick  to 
see  the  trade  advantages  of  creating  a  multitude 
of  new  homes  on  the  land — and  finally  such  a 
favorable  sentiment  was  created  that  a  few  con- 
gressmen undertook  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  ir- 
rigation law.  Senator  Newlands  of  Nevada  (then 
a  representative)  worked  out  a  plan  which  from 


a  constitutional  standpoint  met  the  oppositioa  of 
the  strict  constructionists.  President  Roosevelt 
contributed  his  hearty  support  and  f>owerful  in- 
fluence, and  after  a  hard  fight  a  law  was  passed 
June  17,  1902. 

The  principal  features  of  this  law  are  briefly: 

First.  A  reclamation  fund  in  tl>e  treamry,  connsting  cf 
the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  sixteen  arid 
and  semiarid  states  and  territories. 

Second.     A  redamation  service  to  invest!- 
_        gate   and   report   on  the  irrigation  pcojects 
RMSat  Law  for  the  approval  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  may  authorize  constmctioo  and 
let  contracts,  providing  the  money  is  avail- 
able in  the  fund. 

Third.  The  return  to  the  fund  of  the  actual  coat  of  each 
project  by  the  sale  of  water-rights,  payments  to  be  made  ia 
a  scries  of  instalments  running  over  a  period  of  ten  yean^ 

Fourth.  The  holding  of  public  lands  for  actual  aettlen 
under  the  Homestead  Act,  in  small  farm  units  sufficicaxt  to 
support  a  family;  no  commutation  to  be  permitted. 

Fifth.  The  sale  of  water-rights  to  inivate  landowners, 
but  not  for  more  than  160  acres,  making  land  numopcAy 
impossible  and  fordng  the  division  of  large  estates. 

Sixth.  The  ultimate  tuming  over  to  the  people  of  the  irri-  I 
gation  works,  except  the  reservoirs,  to  be  operated  and 
managed  by  them  under  a  system  of  home  rule.  The  actual 
users  of  the  water  in  ten  years  after  the  completioa  of  the 
works  will  have  repaid  to  the  government  the  amount  of  its 
loan  without  interest.  The  money  so  returned  may  again 
and  again  be  expended  on  other  works. 

The  reclamation  f  tmd  has  at  its  disposal  now  ' 
about  $40,000,000.  It  has  made  exhaustive  sur- 
veys of  about  forty  great  irrigation  proiects,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  arid  region,  which  com- 
prizes over  one  third  of  the  area  of  the  U.  S. 
and  it  has  made  preliminary  surveys  and  recon- 
noissances  of  many  more.  Several  projects  have 
been  already  in  part  completed,  and  the  rudi  of 
settlers  to  acquire  the  land  tor  homes  has  indicated 
the  remarkable  success  of  this  government  ven- 
ture. Cautious  statesmen  feared  that  when  the 
government  works  were  completed  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  getting  settlers  to  take  the  land 
and  pay  back  the  cost  of  the  construction  to  the 
government.  Enough  work  has  already  been 
done  to  amply  disprove  this  theory.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  experts  that  with  $400,000,000  instead 
01  $40,000,000  in  the  reclamation  fund,  there 
would  be  a  steady  and  overwhelming  demand  for 
government  irrigated  lands,  as  fast  as  it  coiUd  be 
made  available. 

Briefly  the  work  of  the  reclamation  service  to 
1907  may  be  stunmarized  as  follows: 

The  government  baa  dug  1,267  miles  of  canals,  or  neariy 
the  distance  from  Washington  to  Omaha.  Some  of  tliese 
canals  carry  whole  riven,  Uke  the  Truckee  River  in  Nevada 
and  the  North  Platte  in  Wyoming.  The  tunnels  excavated 
are  47  in  number,  and  have  an  aggregate  length  of  ai  milea. 
The  service  has  erected  94  lar^  structures,  including  tne  great 
dams  in  Nevada  and  the  Minidoka  dam  in  Idaho,  80  feet  high 
and  6so  feet  long.  It  has  completed  670  head  works,  flnnies, 
etc.  It  has  built  376  miles  of  wagon  road  in  mountainous 
country  and  into  heretofore  inaccessible  regions.  It  has 
erected  and  in  operation  737  miles  of  t^ephones.  Its  own 
cement  mill  has  manufactured  70,000  barrels  of  cement,  and 
the  purchased  amount  is  312,000  barrels.  Its  own  saw- 
mills have  cut  3,036,000  feet  board-measure  of  lumber,  and 
6,540,000  feet  nave  been  purchased.  The  surveying  parties 
of  the  service  have  completed  topographic  surveys  covering 
10,970  sq.  m.,  an  area  greater  tun  the  combined  areas  at 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  transit  lines  had  a 
length  of  18,900  linear  miles,  while  the  level  lines  mn  amount 
to  >4,si8  miles,  or  neariy  sufficient  to  go  around  the  earth. 

The  diamond  drillings  for  dam  sites  and  canals  amount  to 
47.515  'Mt,  or  more  than  9  miles.  To-day  the  service  owns 
and  has  at  work  1.1S4  horses  and  mules.  It  operates  9 
locomotives,  333  cars  and  33  miles  of  railroad,  39  statiooaiy 
engines  and  37  steam-engines.  It  has  constracted  and  u 
operating  5  electric-light  plants.  This  work  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  following  force:  Classified  service,  38a,  including 
Washington  office;  laborers  employed  directly  by  the 
government,  3.Soc:  laborers  employed  by  contractors,  6,100, 
or  a  total  of  all  forces  of  10,000.  The  expenditures  now  total 
nearly  ti,ooo.ooo  per  month.  As  a  result  of  the  operations 
of  the  reclamation  service  eight  new  towns  have  been  «•■ 
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teblished,  loe  milca  of  branch  nilnwds  have  been  coiutructed, 
and  10,000  people  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  deiert. 

And  all  this  is  but  a  very  moderate  start.  The 
■wraters  of  Western  rivers  which  now  run  to  waste 
'vrould  reclaim,  if  stored  and  utilized,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  75,000,000  acres,  according  to  govem- 
ment  engineering  estimates.  To  eventually  re- 
claim such  a  vast  empire  will  cost  probably,  on  an 
average,  from  $30  to  $5°  P«r  acre.  The  greatness 
of  this  entire  undertaking,  therefore,  is  far  beyond 
anything  which  has  ever  been  accomplished  or 
even  projected  by  any  government. 

.»      ..        The  unique  feature  of  such  a  develop- 

^^^^  ment  is  that  the  actual  cost  to  the 
government  is  really  nothing,  as  the 
money  expended  all  comes  back  into  the  recla- 
mation fund,  and  when  the  last  acre  is  reclaimed 
-will  be  covered  back  into  the  federal  treasury. 
The  reclamation  fund  amounts  to  a  loan  by  the 
government  without  interest. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  government  has 
carried  on  its  irrigation  work  is  regarded  as  phe- 
nomenal. British  engineers  from  India,  where 
England  has  spent  some  $200,000,000  in  building 
irrigation  works,  have  expressed  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment and  surprise  at  the  rapid  progress  which 
our  engineers  have  made. 

The  future  possibilities  of  American  irrigation 
are  almost  beyond  intelligent  comprehension  and 
they  bid  fair  to  constitute  an  important  factor  in 
mamtaining  our  agricultural  equilibrium.  While 
'Uie  Eastern  farm  unit  is  comparatively  large, 
under  irrigation  and  intensive  cultivation,  a  very 
small  tract  of  land  will  support  a  family  in  comfort. 
M  any  of  the  irrigated  farms  of  the  West  are  twenty, 
ten,  five  acres,  and  even  less,  and  those  best  calcu- 
lated to  judge  accurately,  state  that  the  western 
half  of  the  U.  S.,  which  now  has  a  population  of 
le^  than  10,000,000,  is  capable  of  supporting,  in 
comfort,  an  additional  population  of  at  least  50,- 
000,000  people.  All  in  all,  American  irrigation 
looms  up  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  influences 
for  civilization  and  internal  development  of  the 
present  century. 

For  more  complete  history  of  irrigation  in  the 
U.  S.,  see  "Irrigation,"  by  F.  H.  Newell,  and  "The 
Conquest  of  And  America,"  by  Wm.  E.  Smythe. 
Gut  Elliott  Mitchbll. 

ITALY:  A  kingdom  since  1861,  when  the  first 
Italian  Parliament  elected  Victor  Emanuel  II., 
of  Sardinia,  King  of  Italv,  tho  the  province  of 
Rome  was  not  annexed  till  1870. 

L  Statistics 

Ana  iie,5So  sq.  m.;  population  (1904)  33;346.5i4.  The 
population  of  Italy  is  very  homogeneous.  Exceptions  are 
80,300  of  French  origin;  11.400  Teutonic;  90,000  Albanian; 
31  zoo  Greek;  9,800  Snmish;  and  30,000  Slav. 

In  1901  the  population  over  fifteen  years  was  11,318,495 — 
7.,534,34'  single;  11,686,715  married;  3,097,434  widowed. 
Of  the  whole  population  57.6  per  cent  were  single;  36  per 
cent  married;  6.5  per  cent  widowed. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  rural  and 
urban  population,  because  in  northern  Italy  the  peasants 
Kve  scattered,  while  in  the  southern  part  they  live  in  villages. 
In  190 1  ir  communes  with  over  100,000  had  a  population 
of  3,308,095;  33  between  50,000  and  100.000  had  i, $14,579; 
51  Detween  30,000  and  50,000  had  1,988,764;  76  between 
90,000  and  30,000  had  1,790,747;  88  between  15,000  and 
so.ooo  had  1,521,340. 

Principal  cities:  Rome  (1004),  489,965  population;  Naples, 
SSO,369;  Uilan,  530,600:  Turm,  435,656;  Palermo,  309,6^4: 
Gait»,  334,710;  Florence,  305,589;  Bologna,  153,009;  Venice, 
IS  1,840- 
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largely  by  emigration:  533,343  in  ipoi,  7s6.33i  in  1905,  and 
787,977  in  1906.  The  relative  majority  of  the  emi^mnts  in 
X901  went  to  European  countries,  in  X905  to  Uie  United  States 
—the  figures  being:  344,398  and  121,139;  366,983  atid  316,- 
797  respectively.  Paraguay  and  Bnzil  had  the  next  largest 
percentage,  the  former  88.840  and  the  latter  30,079  in  1005. 
The  department  of  Venice  lost  (1905)  3.3c  per  cent  of  its 
total  population;  that  of  the  Abruzsi  and  Molise,  4.07;  and 
that  of  Calabria.  4.43.  The  whole  kingdom  lost  m  1906 
1.36  per  cent  of  its  population. 

Rklioioh. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  more 
than  97  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  hierarchy  numbers 
— aside  from  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinals — 50  archtriishops. 
316  bishops.  In  xooi  the  number  of  parishes  was  30,707; 
of  secular  clergy,  68,844^  of  regulars  (monks,  nuns,  and  lay 
brothers),  48,043;  sacristans,  etc.,  is, 139.  All  religious 
houses  were   supprest    in    1866,  tho   a   small    pension  was 

Jiven  to  all  who  had  taken  reg^ilar  religious  vows  before 
an.  18,  1864,  and  a  few  monasteries  were  temporarily  set 
aside  for  sucn  as  wished  to  continue  conventual  life.     All 
other  property  was  appropriated  by  the  State.     The  con- 
stitution enacts  that  the  Catholic    Apostolic,  and  Roman 
religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the  State.     By  a  royal  decree 
of  1870,  Rome  and  the  Roman  provinces  were  declared  an 
integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  the  Pope  was  acknowl- 
edged supreme  head  of  the  Church,  ranking 
as  a  sovereign    prince.     There  was  guaran- 
ThA  Ohwdl  ^^  ^^  ^^™  ^^^  ^^^  successors  forever  the 

rf•Otm^m  Vatican  and  LAteran  palaces  and  the  Castle 
*''*''•  Gandolfo,  with  3,335,000  lire  annually,  which 
allowance  still  remains  unclaimed  and  unpud. 
The  State  grants  freedom  of  service  and  con- 
science to  other  reli^ons;  the  small  body  of  22,500  Walden- 
sians  are  more  active  than  ever,  and  several  Protestant 
denominations  are  doing  mission  work.  About  30,000  Prt>tea- 
tants  belong  to  foreign  bodies.  There  are.  moreover.  35,617 
Jews;  36.093  agnostics  and  atheists;  and  795,376,  or  3,45  per 
cent,  unknown. 

Education. — ^The  State  regulates  pubfic  instruction,  and 
no  person  can  keep  a  school  without  State  authorisation. 
Compulsory,  universal  education  is  of  recent  date  in  Italy. 
Before  unification  education  was  mainly  left  to  the  Church, 
which  did  but  little.  In  1863  the  percentage  of  illiterates 
over  twenty  years  of  age  was,  for  nun,  65.5;  anmien,  81.5;  in 
1901.  43.8  and  60.4  respectively.  The  percentage  of  illiterate 
conscripts  decreased  from  47.7  in  1S81  to  31.3  in  1904.  In 
190 1  the  largest  percentage  of  illiterates  over  six  years  was, 
in  Calabria,  78.7;  the  Islands,  70.4;  South  Italy,  60.7;  Middle 
Italy,  51.5:  Upper  Italy,  28.3;  the  smallest  in  Piedmont,  17.7. 
The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  from  1865  to  1905  in- 
creased from  1,000,000  to  3,733,000,  or  121  per  cent.  Illit- 
erates bom  after  188s  are  unable  to  enlist  m  the  army  and 
to  vote  for  deputies;  or — if  bom  after  1890 — to  carry  on  any 
business  under  police  supervision.  Evening-  and  Sunday- 
schools  for  illiterate  adults  are  established.  The  school  age 
limit — from  six  to  nine — has  been  increased  to  six  to  twelve 
in  the  majority  of  communes  since  1904. 

The  present  system  of  education  provides  for:  (1)  elemen- 
tary instruction;  (3)  secondary  instruction — classical;  Js) 
secondary  instruction — technical;  (4)  higher  education.  The 
system  is  based  largely  on  that  of  Germany  with  elementary 
schools,  gymnasia,  the  so-called  technical  schools  and  insti- 
tutes partly  analogous  to  real-schulen,  and  universities.  In 
1899  the  total  expenditure  for  education  was  68,440,830  lire 
for  elementary  instruction  alone.  Technical  educatimi  has 
developed  rapidly.  (See  Education,  Tscbmical  Bduca- 
HON,  and  Uuanitaria.)  In  1907  the  State  budget  assigned 
66,189,373  lire  for  education. 

Occupation. — The  majority  of  Italians  live  in  the  country 
or  small  villages.  Excluding  children  under  nine  years,  the 
principal  occupations  in  1901  were:  Agriculture,  forestry,  and 
cattle-raising,  9,611,003  people;  clothing  and  adornment, 
1,113,843;  textile  industnes,  783,353:  rentiers  (i.  e.,  people 
living  on  incomes),  600,753;  building,  564,798;  domestic 
service.  482,080;  dependents,  8,355,773.  Total  (including 
scattered),  25,386,507. 

The  number  of  propritiors  in   190 1  was:  total,  4,110,133; 
of  lands,  1,045,113;  of  buildings,  833,442;  of  both,  3,341,5^8. 
Land  is  largely  divided,  tho  large  estates  exist 
_  in    many    sections.     Feasant    proprietorship 

IndutrlM    prevails  in  Piedmont  and  Liguria;  partnership 
between  the  proprietor  and  cultivator,  es- 
pecially on  the  form  of  the  nwssoJrui,  where 
profits  and  leases  are  equally  divided  between  the  two,  pre- 
vails in  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches;  rented  farms  pre- 
vail in  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 

Industribs  and  Manufactures. — Of  the  total  38,66t.i>i 
hectares  (hectar  ••  1.47  acres)  30.248,000,  or  70.6  per  cent, 
are  productive,    16.3  per  cent  unproductive, 
and   13.3  produces   Mttle  or  nothing.     Agri- 
Agnraltim  cultural  methods  were  antiquated  until  com- 
paratively   recently.     Progressive    methods, 
however,  have  now  been  introduced  in  many 
provinces  under  the  guidance  <A  experimental  stations  and 
agricultural  schools.     The  chief  products  in   1905  were  in 
hictoUtrts  (each  ••  3.75  bushels ;  Bqoids,  33  gallons):  wheat, 
56,990,000;  maize  (com),  35,010,000;  rice,  8,584,000;  wine, 
97,878,886;  olive  oil,  3,419,000,    The  tobacco  crop  in  1904 
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vaa  6,107,180  Idlograms;  add  fnuto  (1903),  5,950,000,000 
kilograms.  From  1900-4  the  annual  production  of  silk  co- 
coons averaged  53,500,000  kilograms;  that  of  raw  silk, 
5,300,000.  Slk  culture  is  flourishing  particularly  in  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  other  provinces. 
The  sugar-beet  industry  is  growing.  In  1898-99  the  output 
of  4  factories  was  7,960  metric  tons;  in  1905-0  that  of  33 
Mo3,9i6  (1  metric  ton « 9.304  pounds). 

Forestry  is  managed  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
The  forest  area — ezdusive  of  chestnut  plantations — is  about 
4,093,000  hectares.  The  annual  yield  in  lumber,  firewood, 
charcoal,  etc.,  excluding  chestnuts,  is  about  88,000,000  lire. 

Minint  is  not  important.  Sixty-three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  workers  produced  sulphur  ore,  sine,  lead, 
iron,  mercury,  etc.,  of  88,949,660  lire  value  in  1905.  Mining 
is  becoming  more  important.  The  quarries  employed  59,34> 
men. 

Fishtrits  gave  employment'(i904)  to  94,684  men;  vessels, 
a4i964. 

The  eommtrct  of  Italy  consisted  in  igo$ :  imports,  3,078,> 
380,000  lire;  exports,  i,707,.';68,ooo.  The  exports  consisted 
chiefly  of  raw  nlk,  476,947.000  lire;  cotton  tissues,  79,900,- 
570;  silk  tissues,  78,976^84;  hemp  and  flax,  45,099.934; 
silk  waste.  45,140,500.  Imports:  raw  cotton,  947,603,690 
lire;  cereals,  183,980,740;  coal  and  coke,  164,157,945;  ma- 
chinery, 99,554.449;  lumber,  73,161,960. 
.  The  mtreanhU  marine  consisted  (1905)  of  5,596  vessels  of 
1,039,614  tons — steam  vessels,  513;  sailing  vessels,  5,083. 
Genoa  is  the  principal  harbor,  Naples  second,  Leghorn  third, 
and  Palermo  fourth, 

n.  Constitution  and  Govemment 

The  present  king  is  Vittorio  Emanuele  IIL, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  July  ao,  ipoo.  The 
present  constitution  dates  back  to  March  4,  1848, 
to  a  statute  given  by  King  Carlo  Alberto  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  This  has  been  grad- 
ually expanded  to  meet  the  demands  of  United 
Italy.  It  gives  the  executive  power  to  the  king, 
with  his  ministers.  The  legislative  power  be- 
longs to  Parliament,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  the  king  must  con- 
voke yearly,  but  which  he  may  dissolve.  Both 
houses  have  the  initiative;  in  money  matters, 
the  Chamber  alone.  The  Senate  is  not  fixt  in 
numbers;  it  consists  (1906)  of  358  members;  and 
five  princes  are  appointed  senators  by  the  king 
for  life. 

The  deputies — %oi  members,  or  i  to  64,893  of 
the  population — are  elected  by  conditional  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  five  years;  they  must  receive  at 
least  one  sixth  of  the  voters  inscribed  in  their 
electoral  districts,  and  half  the  votes  given ;  they 
cannot  be  salaried  officials  of  the  State.  Officers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  secretaries  and  under- 
secretaries of  state  may  be  elected,  but  their 
total  number  must  not  exceed  forty.  The  only 
compensation  which  senators  and  deputies  re- 
ceive is  free  transportation  on  railroads.  There 
is  a  movement  on  foot  now  for  granting  compen- 
sation to  deputies. 

Electors  must  be  citizens;  twenty-one  years 
old;  able  to  read  and  write;  or,  if  illiterate,  pay 
not  less  than  19.80  lire  in  direct  taxes,  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  rent  on  the  farms.  The 
proportion  of  electors  to  male  inhabitants  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  (8,711,543  in  1901)  is 
about  29  per  cent.  The  number  of  persons  who 
had  the  nght  to  vote  was  (1904)  2,541,327 — ex- 
clusive of  360,566  soldiers— or  7.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  population ;  the  number  of  actual  voters  was 
1,503,886,  or  62.7  per  cent  of  the  inscribed  voters. 

Political  parties  are  usually  divided  into  Right 
and  Lejt,  Radicals  and  Socialists.     The  compo- 
sition of  the  Chamber  is  (1007):   Ministerialists 
(Center),  300 ;  Prime  Minister  Giolitti. 

ffgOm      Opposition,    100;   Leader,    Sonnino. 
Radicals,  40 ;  Leader,  Sacchi.  Repub- 
licans,  22 ;  Leader,   Colajanni.     So- 
cialists, 29;  Leaders,  Ferri  and  Turati.     The  ex- 
treme Right  is  in  opposition  and  frequently  votes 


with  the  extreme  Left  (Radicals,  Republicans,  and 
Socialists). 

Italy  is  divided  into  sixty-two  provinces,  and 
these  mto  territories  or  districts,  and  these  into 
communes   (8,290  in   1906).     The  head  of  the 
commune,  a  government  officer,  is 
j^g^       assisted    by    an    elected    municipal 
a„„anit,Kfit  council,  who  in  turn  elect  the  head 
(syndic).     There  are  also  provincial 
cotmcils.     Direct  taxes  are  on  lands, 
houses,  incomes;  indirect  taxes,  e.  g.,  customs, 
octroi,   on   manufactures,   monopohes   on    salt, 
tobacco,  and  the  lotto.     The  principal  expendi- 
tures are:  payment  of  various  debts  for  army, 
navy,  and  administration.     Total  revenue  1905-6, 
3,464,781,059  lire.     Expenditures,  3,399,497,487. 
Surplus,  65,283,572. 

The  total  length  of  Italian  railways  is  10,070 

miles;  8,100  of  these  were  (Jime  i,  1906)  owned 

and  operated  by  the  State.     Total 

State       receipts  in  1905-6 — 406,943,335  lire; 

Xailwavi     '903:  receipts,  360,335,110  hre;  ex- 

'      penses,  360,583,111;  surplus,  99,641,- 

999.     Of  the   receipts  in   1903    the 

amount  of  134,463,959  lire  was  from  68,031,333 

passengers.     (See  Railways.) 

There  were  8,817  post-offices  and  collecting 
boxes  on  June  30,  1904.  Receipts  1905-6  were: 
83,032,760  lire.  A  recent  reform  in  the  postal 
service  has  produced  good  results,  bo^  in  in- 
creasing the  receipts  and  traffic. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  on  June  30, 
1904,  was  29,640  miles  witii  116,710  miles  of  wire. 
Receipts  in  1905-6  were  18,484,088.  A  law  of 
June,  1907,  has  nationalized  the  telephone  ser- 
vice, both  urban  and  interurban. 

The  army  of  Italy  is  modeled  after  that  of  Ger- 
many.    The  period  of  service  is  19  years — 2  or  3 
years  in  the  ranks,  5  to  7  in  the  reserve,  3  or  4  in 
the  "mobile  militia,"  7  in  the  territorial  militia. 
The  peace  strength  is  364,516;  that 
•j^         of  the  reserve,  493,355;  mobile  miii- 
aadVwTT    *'*•   307.696;  territorial  militia,   2,- 
'    222,637. 

The  navy  has  a  personnel  of  1,799 
officers  and  25,000  men.  The  budget  of  1906-7 
allowed  for  the  army  277,108,173  lire;  the  navy, 
123,383,973.     (See  article  Militarism.) 

in.  Social  Refonn 

Social  refonn  in  Ital^,  more  than  in  most 
countries,  is  made  up  of  distinct  movements  which 
tho  of  necessity  touching  at  many  points  and  oc- 
casionally cooperating,  are  totally  distinct  in 
origin,  character,  method,  and  in  personnel.  These 
different  movements  may  be  divided  into  those 
connected  with  cooperation,  with  socialism, 
trades-unionism,  and  with  the  government. 

Of  these  the  first,  tho  quite  modem  in  recent 
developments,  is  in  reality  the  oldest,  and  largely 
began  in  the  thoughts  axiA.  ideals  which  clustered 
around  the  great  name  of  Mazzini. 

Social  reform  in  Italy  through  all  the  first  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  almost  confined  in- 
deed to  the  efforts  made  in  various  ways  by  pa- 
triots like  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  by  societies 
like  the  Carbonari,  mainly  working  to  secure 
liberty  and  Italian  tmity.  (See  Mazzini;  Car- 
bonari.) Mazzini  opposed  socialism  as  pre- 
sented in  his  day  as  oeing  materialistic,  anti- 
nationalistic,  and  standing  for  personal  rights 
rather  than  for  cooperation  and  duty ;  but  his  po- 
sition on  almost  ail  subjects  was  that' of  modem 
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ethical  socialism,  and  his  followers  in  Italy  have 
done  much  to  develop  reform  of  this  kin(i.     In 
1 86 1  a  Fratellanza  Artigiana  (Artizan 
ngnomrmniMB.  B^otherhood)  was   started  in  Flor- 
^™*~"        ence  connected  with  Mazzini's  name 
to  develop  cooperation  through  Italy. 
This  hope  was  not  realized,  owing  to  political  jeal- 
ousies; but  its  influence  still  survives.     In  187 1  a 
pact  of  working  men's  societies,  Patto  di  Fratel- 
lanza, was  formed  at  Rome,  also  drawn  up  under 
the  auspices  of  Mazzini.     It  held  its  eighteenth 
general  congress  at  Palermo  in  1892. 

Cooperation  in  Italy,  however,  soon  turned 
into  more  practical  channels,  English  and  Ger- 
man, altho  with  characters  of  its  own.  In  1886 
and  1887  congresses  of  Italian  cooperators  met  in 
Milan  and  formed  an  Italian  Federation,  and  a 
journal  was  started,  La  Cooperazione  Italianes. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  successes  of  co- 
operation in  Italy  has  been  among  the  day-labor- 
ers, owing  largely  to  the  campaign  for  this  pur- 
pose inaugurated  in  1888  by  Signor  Marin.  (See 
Cooperation.)  Cooperation  has  also  spread 
somewhat  among  the  peasants  of  the  villages  in 
some  districts.  Distributive  cooperation  seems 
to  have  begun  in  Turin  as  early  as  1853,  and  to 
have  had  no  little  success,  especially  in  the  cities 
of  northern  Italy,  notably  Milan. 

At  the  close  of  1904  there  were  in  Italy  some 
4,600  cooperative  societies,  of  which  1,080  be- 
longed to  the  cooperative  alliance  of  Milan.  (For 
other  statistics,  see  (^operation.) 

The  cooperative  movement,  however,  recently 
has  taken  on  a  very  wide  range,  coimecting  itseu 
with  movements  for  housing  reform,  rural  re- 
forms, public  employment  a^ncies,  the  question 
of  unemployment,  the  aiding  of  unemployed 
workmen  in  the  towns  to  migrate  to  the  coun- 
try districts  where  emigration,  etc.,  have  caused 
a  lack  of  laborers.  This  broader  range  of  the 
movement  has  been  much  aided  by  the  Soci- 
eta  Umanitaria  of  Milan,  the  tmique  and  power- 
ful creation  of  Mr.  Moise  Loria,  #ho  gave  ten  mil- 
lion lire,  increased  by  interest  to  a1x>ut  thirteen 
million  lire  ($3,600,000).  The  society  was  incor- 
porated in  1893,  but  only  began  effective  work  in 
1 90 1.  Its  aim  is  the  relief  of  the  laboring  classes, 
by  furnishing  aid,  employment,  and  education. 
The  society  has  already  established  or  extended  a 
series  of  schools  for  the  artistic  trades,  electro- 
technics,  printing,  and  allied  trades.  It  has  pro- 
moted circulating  libraries,  established  a  loan 
bank  for  cooperative  societies,  created  employ- 
ment bureaus  for  rural  laborers.  It  invests  its 
funds  in  model  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
has  a  ftmd  for  insurance  against  unemployment, 
and  has  published  important  reports  of  investiga- 
tions as  to  unemployment  and  other  vital  ques- 
tions.   (See  Umanitakia.)^ 

The  second  movement  in  Italy  is  the  Labor 
movement,  partly  political  and  partly  on  trade 
lines.  It  be^an  m  Italy  on  pohtical  and  after- 
ward anarchistic  lines,  in  connection  with  the  old 
International  (9.  v.). 

Bakunin  (o.  v.)  founded  a  section  of  the  Inter- 
national at  Naples  in  186^,  and  established  a 
paper,  Eauity.  Other  sections  were  formed  in 
Genoa,  Milan,  and  Italy.  This  movement  op- 
posed the  Mazzini  societies  and  developed 
strength  enough  to  frighten  the  government  into 
suppressing  the  sections  in  1871.  It  sprang 
up  again,  however,  till  finally  again  supprest 
in  1875.  It  represented  anarchist  communism  - 
tather  than  socialism.     In  1883,  however,  the 


Italian  franchise  was  widened,  and  in  1885  an 
Italian  Labor  Party  was  formed  at  Milan,  partly 
socialistic,  partly  anarchistic,  and  won  strength 
enough  to  cause  it  to  be  dissolved  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1886.  A  new  Labor  Party  (Partito  dei 
Lavoratori),  however,  was  formed  at  congresses 
in  Milan  and  C^enoa  in  1801  and  1893.  In  18^3 
the  party  held  a  second  congress  at  RegXfio 
(Emilia),  when  it  assumed  a  distinctly  SociSist 
attitude,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Italian  Labor- 
ers' SocialistlParty  (Partito  Socialista  dei  Lavo- 
ratori Italiani).  It  stands  for  Marxist  socialism, 
but  in  Italy  as  elsewhere  the  movement  has  de- 
veloped two  wings,  the  "trancigant"  and  "in- 
trancigant,"  or  as  they  are  now  usually  called  in 
Italy  "Reformisti"  and  " Rivoluzionari,"  the 
present  main  leader  of  the  former  being  'Turati, 
and  of  the  latter,  Enrico  Ferri,  Italian  Soci^sts, 
however,  have  been  more  turbulent 

■««i«Hm»  ^^*^  anarchistic  in  method  than 
most  modem  Socialists.  Strikes  and 
even  rioting  have  played  a  large  part. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  semirevolution  of  the 
"Fasci"  (Land  League)  in  Sicily  (1893-94)  and 
among  the  Carrara  marble  workers  (1894),  there 
were  bloody  riots  in  Milan  and  elsewhere  (1898), 
with  the  great  (^noa  strikes  of  1900,  besides  383 
other  strikes  in  that  year  and  numerous  desultory 
agricultural  strikes  in  ij)oi-3.  In  1904  a  strike 
in  Sardinia  led  to  a  coUision  with  the  troops  and 
some  strikers  were  killed.  A  mass-meeting  or- 
ganized by  the  Chamber  of  Labor  of  Milaji,  in 
which  city  the  revolutionary  party  was  dominant 
among  the  Socialists,  summoned  the  workinjg 
classes  of  all  Italy  to  a  universal  strike.  This 
broke  out  in  almost  all  the  large  cities  and  many 
smaller  ones,  sometimes  not  extending  to  the 
public  services,  but  sometimes  affecting  every 
class  of  the  population.  There  were  collisions  of 
troops  with  the  strikers  or  more  commonly  the 
lawless  element  who  took  advantage  of  the  strike. 
The  extent  of  the  strike  has  never  been  equaled 
in  Italy.  It  did  not,  however,  endure,  lasting 
in  Milan  only  five  days.  It  created  a  reaction 
against  the  progressive  parties,  and  the  govern- 
ment chose  the  opportunity  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  In  the  ensuing  elections,  the 
popular  parties  were  not  united ;  in  places  there 
were  even  two  Socialist  candidates.  The  plat- 
form was  the  strike,  and  the  government  took 
for  its  watehword  "neither  reaction  nor  revolu- 
tion," and  won.  Since  then  Italian  socialism 
has  been  less  turbulent,  and  the  extremes  of  the 
party  have  been  modified  and  more  united. 
(See  Socialism.) 

Allied  to  this  Socialist  movement,  tho  in  some 
ways  distinct  from  it,  are  the  Italian  labor  organ- 
izations or  unions.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
Federazioni  or  Leghe  di  Resistenza,  unions  of  the 
working  men  in  a  trade,  and  the  Camere  del 
Lavoro,  analogous  to  the  trades  councils  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Gewerkschaftskartelle  of  Gervaaay, 
unions  of  workmen  in  a  town.  The  Federazioni 
are  more  concerned  with  trade  disputes  and  meas- 
ures, the  Camere  with  the  more  general  and  local 
c^uestions  affecting  the  laboring  classes — coopera- 
tion, factory  laws,  popular  education,  mutual  in- 
surance, municipal  action.  The  Camere  often 
establish  labor  bureaus  and  cooperative  institu- 
tions. These  organizations  are  guided  by  a  Se- 
^tariato  centr^e  della  Resistenza,  with  officers 
m  Milan  composed  of  three  representatives  of 
the  Camere,  three  of  the  Federazioni,  and  ten 
secretaries.    In  Dec.,  1904,  there  were  77  Camere, 
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33  of  _them,  however,  with  only  a  nominal 


some 

life.  Tbe  Federazioni  belonging  to  the  Segre- 
tariato  are  29  with  a  membership  of  205,362. 
The  clubs  of  the  civil  service  of  the  cities  are 
organized  in  14  Federazioni  with  110,000  mem- 
bers, and  about  100  Camere.  These  unions  sup- 
port about  50  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly 
papers. 

Organizations  of  ^;ricultural  laborers  have 
attained  in  Italy  a  greater  importance  than  in  any 
other  country.     Thev  have  played  a  large  part  in 

the  rural  strikes,  and  are  at  once  the 
m—A^  source  and  the  result  of  a  very  im- 
Vnioni      portant  revival  of  rural  life  chiefly  in 

Mantova,  the  Emilia  and  Roraagna. 

They,  too,  are  formed  into  a  Segre- 
tariato.  Their  total  membership  was  221,913 
in  1906,  and  has  increased  to  273,698  in  1907. 
Among  the  Federazioni  the  more  important  are 
those  of  the  railway  men  (56,000  members), 
building  trades  (24,000),  metal  trades  (30,000), 
printers  (9,000}.  Italian  unions  have  not  devel- 
oped the  benent  system  except  for  strike  benefits, 
while  the  hatters  and  printers  give  out-of-work 
benefits.  Collective  bargaining  is  increasing  in 
Italy,  even  in  agriculture,  employers  entrusting 
their  fields  to  be  cultivated  by  the  unions.  (See 
Trade-Unions.) 

The  third  class  of  reform  movements  in  Italy 
are  connected  with  the  government. 

Italian  political  parties  formerly  consisted  in 
the  main  of  a  Right,  long  led  by  Crispi,  the  mon- 
archical and  conservative  party  of  Cavour,  and  a 
Left,  the  liberal  and  democratic  (or  Republican) 
partv  gathered  around  the  name  and  traditions 
of  Iitazzini.  Except  for  three  years  (1891-94) 
Crispi  remained  in  power  till  1896,  when  the  de- 
feat of  the  Italian  forces  in  Erythria  and  g^rowing 
discontent  defeated  him,  and  Rudini,  to  some  ex- 
tent supported  by  the  Radicals,  formed  a  ministry. 
General  Pelloux,  however,  in  1898,  succeeded  him 
with  a  Liberal  cabinet,  supported  by  many  Con- 
servatives. Demand  for  reforms,  however,  went 
on;  socialism  developed;  and  in  the  election  of 
1900,  after  the  riots  of  1898  and  the  parliamen- 
tary struggle  of  1899,  the  popular  parties  (Radi- 
cals, Republicans,  and  Socialists)  won  100  seats 
and  overthrew  the  cabinet.  A  transitional  cab- 
inet was  defeated  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
the  semi-democratic  Zanardelli-Giolitti  cabinet 
was  formed.  Labor  was  free  to  organize — a  new 
thing  for  Italy.  The  cabinet  was  not,  however, 
always  supported  by  the  democratic  parties.  The 
Socialist  Rivoluzionari  openly  attacked  the  gov- 
ernment. However,  the  government  carried  bills 
regulating  the  labor  of  women  and  children, 
creating  a  Labor  Bureau,  municipalizing  public 
services,  on  accidents  in  industry,  old-age  pen- 
sions, salaries  of  elementary  teachers,  of  clerks  in 
various  branches  of  the  civil  service,  pensions  for 
workmen  in  the  government  tobacco  manufac- 
tory. It  enacted  laws  on  public  health,  housing, 
convict  labor,  cooperative  societies,  public  works, 
a  new  penal  law,  a  law  reorganizing  the  munici- 
pal fimmces  of  Rome  (with  a  rate  on  vacant  land) , 
prmressive  laws  for  various  particular  sections 
and  trades,  besides  a  remarkable  law  on  chari- 
ties. The  main  labor  problems,  however,  the  re- 
duction of  taxation  for  the  laboring  classes, 
divorce,  the  lowering  of  duties  on  com,  it  feared 
to  attempt.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  g^reat  ad- 
vance. 

In  1903  Zanardelli,  however,  had  to  resign  for 
reasons  of  ill  health,  and  Giolitti  formed  a  minis- 


try with  the  cooperation  of  Luzzatti  as  minister  of 
finance.  The  Radicals  and  Socialists,  however, 
increasingly  opposed  the  government;  Socialist 
riots  broke  out ;  the  Premier  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  dissolve  the  Chamber ;  the  pope  for  the  first  | 
time  advised  Catholics  to  enter  politics;  the  result 
was  that  the  reaction  won.  In  1905  Giolitti  re- 
signed and  Fortis  became  minister. 

The  main  act  of  his  ministry  was  the  passage 
of  the  government  bill  to  nationalize  the  railways 
July  I,  1905.  All  the  Italian  railroads  were 
passed  over  to  the  State,  except  some  2,000  kilo- 
meters of  the  southern  railways  of  the  Adriatic 
Company  and  some  2,000  kilometers  of  secondary 
lines.  The  price  was  somewhat  over  500,000,000 
lire,  by  assuming  the  railway  debts  of  some  76,- 
000,000  lire,  loans  from  banks  of  215,000,000  and 
forty  years  coupons  for  200,000,000  lire  at  3.65 
percent  interest.  The  measure  was  criticized  by 
the  Socialists  and  trade-unionists,  who  created 
against  it  a  general  but  ineffective  railway  strike, 
demanding  the  substitution  of  important  different 
details.  The  strike  failed  and  the  bill  passed,  the 
government  promising  an  inquiry. 

The  Fortis  ministry,  however,  was  defeated  in 
Feb.,  1906,  and  Sonnino  became  Premier,  prom- 
ising especially  to  raise  the  economic  condition  of 
the  southern  peasants  and  to  reduce  the  land  tax 
in  the  south,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  30  per 
cent.  In  May,  however,  he  was  defeated  on  a 
detail  and  Giolitti  returned  to  power. 

Through  all  these  changes,  however,  the  gov- 
ernment has  continued  more  or  less  steadily  its 
reforms.  The  Labor  Department  under  Prof. 
Montemartini  has  done  able  research  and  statis- 
tical work  and  has  advanced  many  measures.  A 
government  board  of  emigration  has  done  much 
to  guide  and  protect  Italian  emigration  and  in 
part  to  direct  it  into  migrations  to  Italian  rural 
provinces  in  need  of  labor.  The  government  has 
at  least  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  the  eco- 
nomically deprest  and  opprest  south;  a  bill  has 
been  passed  to  aid  the  development  of  working 
men's  dwellings,  and  agricultural  centers  have 
been  formed.  Thus  a  new  progressive  Italy  is 
emerging.  It  has  been  said  that  in  no  country 
does  socialism  so  affect  the  national  life  as  in 
Italy. 

Besides  these  main  channels  of  reform,  a  few 
other  movements  may  be  noted.  The  Church  of 
Rome  in  Italy  (for  political  reasons  refusing  to 
recognize  the  ^vemment)  has  not  developed  an 
avowed  Christian  socialism,  as  she  has  in  many 
countries,  and  in  1905  (see  above)  a  papal  ency- 
clical exhorted  Catholics  to  enter  politics,  to  de- 
feat socialism,  and  work  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  In  some  ways,  however,  the  Church  has 
been  com|>elled  in  self-defense  to  favor  education 
and  be  more  active  in  relief  and  charity  (which  in 
Italy  has  always^  largely  been  in  ecclesiastical 
hands).  Some  bishops  have  made  progressive 
utterances. 

Industrial  betterment  has  little  hold  in  Italy, 
tho  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  work- 
ing men's  dwellings.     (See  Umanitaria.) 

Italy  has  two  industrial  villages.  Crespi,  near 
Capriate,  Lombardy,  has  both  block  dwellings 
and  single  or  double  cottages,  but  all  with  smaJl 

fardens  and  open  spaces,  and  both  classes  of 
wellings  rented  for  fotu*  lire  a  week.  In  the 
center  are  church,  orphanage,  public  laundry, 
and  schools.  The  other  village  is  Calabria,  buut 
by  Achille  Fazzari.  Both  are  for  cotton-mill 
workers.  «-^ 
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For  Italian  poor  relief  and  charity,  see  article 
Pauperism  and  Poor  Relibp. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  reforms,  poverty 
in  Italy  is  great.  Tne  anniial  income  in  Ital^  per 
head  is  less  than  $40  to  $155  in  Great  Bntain, 
$130  in  France,  $102  in  Saxony,  $85  in  Prussia, 
$40  in  Austria.  The  usual  wage  for  unskilled  labor 
is  from  1 6  to  39  cents  per  day.  Taxes  are  heavy, 
and  fan  h^vily  on  the  poor.  Since  i860  wealth 
is  said  to  have  mcreased  1 7  per  cent,  but  taxes  30 
per  cent.  Until  very  recently.  Radicals  in  Italy 
could  compare  an  annual  800,000  lire  voted  by 
the  government  to  assist  agivulture  and  71,000,- 
000  expended  on  army  and  navy.  To-day  it  is 
little  better.  Taxation  in  Italy  is  said  to  be 
hi^^her  than  in  most  other  countries,  and  to  absorb 
almost  one  fourth  of  the  incomes  of  the  country. 
In  Venetia  women  work  in  the  poorest  regions  m 
the  fields  for  13  cents  per  day.  In  the  south, 
however,  is  the  more  poverty.  In  Sicily  peasants 
get  17  cents  per  day,  with  atx>ut  4  cents'  worth  of 
beans  and  macaroni.  But  worst  of  all,  in  the 
sulphur  mines  of  Sicily  conditions  are  lower 
still.  Even  in  the  mines  in  Sardinia  miners  get 
scarcely  40  cents  a  day,  and  women  and  children 
13  cents.  In  the  south  of  Italy,  however,  con- 
ditions are  very  much  better  and  great  progress  is 
being  made. 

Some  of  the  leading  Italian  social  reform  so> 
cieties  are: 


Aaaociaziona  degli  Indnttriali  d'  Italia  per  prevenira  gU 
iiifoitu<)i  del  lavoro.     Milano,  Italy. 

Congregazione  di  Carita.  Ufficio  Centrale  14  via  di  S. 
Cluaia,  Rome. 

La  CameiB  del  Lavoro,  Milano. 

L'UfBcio  d'  Indicazione  e  d'  auistenza  del  1'  Unione  Pem- 
ininile.     Milano. 

Segretaiiato  Centrale  delle  Camen  del  Lavoro.  Via  Croce- 
fisia,  Milano. 

Segretariato  Nazionale  della  Kesistenca.     Milano,  Italy. 

Soaetk  Cattolica  Italiana  per  gli  Studi  Scientifid.  76  Via 
Torre,  Argentina,  Roma. 

Sodetk  Umanitaria.     g  Vol  Alessandro  Manzoni,  Milan. 

Ufficio  del  Lavoro  (Labor  Bureau).  Ministero  de  Agncol- 
tura,  Industria  e  Conunerdo,  Roma,  Italy. 

Unione  Coopeiativa.     Via  Carlo  Alberto,  Milan. 

Unione  Operaia,  delle  Amoriiiioni  Independente — Sodetk 
Centrale  Operaia  Napoletana,  Comendi  Lavoro  di  Napoli  e 
Piovinde.     Bona  del  Lavoro.     Naples. 

Consiglio  snperiora  della  benefioenza,  Ministero  dell*  In- 
temo,  RJoma. 

Societa  anonima  cooperativa  "de  Industrie  feminili," 
Rome. 

Lega  industriale,  Turin. 

Confederaxione  nazionale  del  lavoro,  Turin. 

Lega  nazionale  delle  sodeta  cooperative,  Milano, 

C^mizsaiiato  dell'  emignzione.  Rome. 

Consorrio  per  la  tutela  dell'  emigrazione  temporanea  in 
Europa,  Turin. 

Uiuone  popolare  (Roman  Catholic),  Bergamo. 

Rbfbksncbs:  Annnario  stalistUa  ilaliano,  Rome;  BolUtHno 
dti  MifisUro  di  ameitlhtra,  indnslria  t  commtrcia  (from 
1901):  Di  oleum  iimcinusuratm  dtl  movimmlo  tamomico 
in  Imia,  L.  Bodio,  3d  ed.^^revised  and  enlarged,  1905, 
Rome;  /loiy,  W.  Deecke  (Eng.  trans.),  London,  1904; 
Italy  and  Ou  Italians,  E.  Hutton,  London,  1901;  Italv  To- 
day, King,  Bolton,  and  Okey  T.,  London,  1901;  Bolutlino 
dm,  Vlficio  (M  lavoro  (from  1904),  Rome;  ItaKa  oconomica, 
I,  1907,  """■ 


JACQUERIE:  In  May,  1358.  rebelling  against 
the  tyranny  of  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre  and  of 
the  nobility,  the  French  p>easants  rose  in  revolt 
during  the  miprisonment  of  John  II.,  the  Good,  in 
Engird.  The  revolt  commenced  near  Paris,  but 
spread  to  the  Mame  and  the  Oise,  and  for  three 
weeks  carried  all  before  it;  but  in  June  it  was  put 
down  with  great  slaughter  at  Meaux.  The  name 
comes  from  the  Jacques  or  clowns,  used  for 
peasants,  from  the  Christian  name  Jacques,  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  a  peasant  name. 

JACOBSOH,  VLADIMIR  R.:  Russian  represent- 
ative (Group  of  Toil)  of  the  Grodno  Province  in 
the  First  Duma;  bom  1861 ;  Jew;  lawyer  of  the 
city  of  Slonim,  graduate  of  the  law  school  of  St. 
Petersburg  University.  Member  of  the  committee 
for  the  investigation  of  the  pogrom  in  Bielostock. 

JAMES,  BDMUHD  JAHES:  Economist;  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Illinois;  bom  1855,  at 
Jacksonville,  111. ;  educated  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  Northwestern  University,  Harvard  Col- 
tee,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Halle;  1887-95  professor 
of  public  finance  and  administration  in  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  1884-95  professor  of 
political  and  social  science;  1891-95  president  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versitsr  Teaching;  1 896-1 901  professor  of  public 
administration  and  director  of  Extension  De- 
partment University  of  Chicago ;  j  90  3-4  president 
Northwestern  University;  1904  president  of  Uni- 
verri^  of  Illinois;  x889^i9oi  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science ; 
1800-5  editor  of  the  Annals  of  the  Academy. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  part  m  the 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  city  politics 


in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia,  serving  as 
its  first  president;  author  "The  Relation  of  the 
Modem  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply"  (1886); 
"The  Canal  and  the  Railway"  (1890);  and  over 
100  papers,  articles,  and  monographs  in  economic 
and  other  journals.     Address:  Vrhaxiti,  111. 

JAHHET,  CLAUDIO:  Lawyer;  professor;  bora 
at  Paris  1844.  He  became  a  lawyer  at  Aix  and 
later  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Paris.  Some  of  his  principal 
works  are:  "De  I'^tat  pr&ent  et  de  I'avenir  des 
associations  cooperatives  (1867);  "I'lntema- 
tionale  et  la  question  sociale"  (1871);  "les  In- 
stitutions sociales  et  le  droit  civil  k  Sparte" 
(1874);  "les  £tats  Unis  contemporains"  (1875); 
"les  Faits  ^conomiques  et  le  mouvement  social 
en  Italie"  {1889);  "le  Socialisme  d'Etatetlar^ 
forme  sociale"  (1880):  "le  Capital,  la  speculation 
et  la  finance  au  XIX'  Sitele"  (I893).  Jannet 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Le  Play. 

JAPAN:  After  the  gigantic  struggle  with  Rus- 
sia, the  nation  has  welcomed  back  her  million 
soldiers  who  went  to  the  front  with  Banzais  and 
triumphal  arches  in  every  town  and  almost  every 
rural  village. 

The  nation  is  sobered,  but  resourceful,  and 
hopeful  for  the  future.  Japan  is  making  lai^ 
plans  for  the  extension  of  its  commerce  and 
manufacturing  industries.  The  great  victories  of 
the  war  have  confirmed  Japan  in  a  place  of 
equality  with  the  Western  nations.  "The  new 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  for  Alliance  still  further 
emphasizes  Japan  as  a  world-power,  and  is  a 
guaranty  of  general  peace  in  Eastern  Asia  and  in 
India.  «- 
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Japan  has  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Korea 
and  Southern  Manchuria,  and  has  gained  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  over  China,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  educated  Japanese  are 
teaching  in  the  new  provincial  schools  in  China, 
and  also  drilling  her  armies,  and  that  more  than 
10,000  Chinese  are  studying  in  the  higher  schools 
of  Japan.  This  new  and  widening  sphere  of  work 
and  influence  is  a  great  incentive  to  Japan  to  do 
her  best  in  meeting  her  new  responsibilities. 

An  unsuccessful  struggle  has  been  going  on  for 

years  to  secure  party  government.     The  present 

cabinet   is  a  compromise,  complex 

p^t|^  cabinet.  The  Seiyukai,  the  succes- 
j^SJr  sor  of  the  old  Liberal  Party,  is  the 
■^^  strongest,  having  about  150  seats  in 
the  Lower  House.  Marquis  Saionji, 
the  prime  minister,  and  two  members  of  the  pres- 
ent cabinet  belong  to  this  party. 

The  Progressive  Party,  led  by  Count  Okuma, 
holds  nearly  100  seats  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
"Daido"  Club  is  made  up  of  small  heterogeneous 
parties,  and  holds  about  eighty  seats  in  the 
Lower  House. 

Manufactures,  especially  of  silk  and  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  are  increasing  with  great 
rapidity.  There  are  now  350  manufactories  in 
Japan,  with  a  capital  of  over  400,000,000  yen.' 
There  are  about  400,000  operatives  employed  in 
these  factories,  two  fifths  of  whom  are  men  and 
three  fifths  women.  About  34,000  of  these  oper- 
atives are  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  They 
work  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day,  resting 
only  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  In 
some  factories  they  work  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hours  a  day.  The  men  receive  about  fifteen  cents 
and  the  women  about  ten  cents  a  day. 

There  are  nearly  165,000  working  in  mines.     In 

1904,  of  these,  there  were  killed  267,  and  323 

severely  and  629  less  severely  injured.     Tliree 

million  people  are  engaged  in  fishing. 

ladutrlM   ^°  ^9°*'  3°'  °f  these  were  killed,  73 

wounded  and   270  missing.    There 

were  taken  during  that  year  44,000,- 

000  yen  worth  of  fish  and  3 1 ,000,000  yen  worth  of 

other  marine  products. 

Japan  has  a  population  of  about  300  to  the 
square  mile,  but  as  only  15  per  cent  of  its  area  is 
under  cultivation,  it  has  a  population  of  about 
2,000  to  each  square  mile  under  cultivation;  76 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  rural,  but  the  urban 
population  is  increasing;  63  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  tillers  of  the  soil;  40  per  cent  of  the 
tilled  land  is  worked  by  tenants,  and  the  tenant 
gets  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  produce. 

The  average  market  value  of  tilled  land  is  720 
yen  an  acre.  One  man  tills  onlv  one  or  two  acres. 
About  one  half  of  the  land  is  tilled  exclusively  by 
manual  labor  without  the  use  of  horses  or  oxen. 
An  acre  yields  about  thirty  bushels  of  rice  and 
about  twenty  bushels  of  barley,  the  one  raised  in 
the  summer  and  the  other  in  the  winter.  Thus 
an  acre  produces  about  thirty  yen  worth  in  a  year, 
on  an  average. 

There  is  provision  made  by  mine  owners  for 
miners  when  sick  or  injured,  and  in  case  of  death 
aid  is  given  toward  the  funeral  expenses,  and  also 
a^smau  allowance  to  the  families .  Some  of  the  large 
mining  companies  give  more  than  1,000,000  yen 
a  year  to  disabled  miners,  and  a  like  sum  to  be- 
reaved families.  This  system  is  being  followed  to 
some  extent  by  some  01  the  railroad  companies, 

*  The  Japanew  yen  u  eqiul  to  fifty  cent*. 


but  not  to  any  large  degree  by  factories.  Mine 
Workers'  Mutual  Aid  Associations  are  formed  in 
many  of  the  mines  and  members  pay  a  certain 
sum  each  month,  and  mine  operators  and  other 
friends  contribute,  and  help  is  given  from  these 
funds  in  ca.se  of  illness,  injury,  or  death  of  any 
member. 

A  large  tide  of  emigration  has  for  many  yeacs 
set  toward  the  northern  island,  the  {lokloudo. 
The  same  is  now  true  in  regard  to  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  It  is  doubtful  2  the  number  emi- 
grating to  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  large  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Each  prefecture  has  a  relief  fund  and  the  State 

hands  over  each   year  to  each  prefecture   an 

amount  proportioned  to  that  set  apart  by  the 

prefecture.     This  fund  is  used  when 

llhmrltlaB     ^^V  Calamity  occurs  within  the  lim- 

^^"'"     its    of    the    prefecture.     The    State 

also  makes  disbursements  for  paupers 

and  foundlings.    An   aggregate  relief  fund   of 

about  30,000,000  yen  exists  at  the  present  time 

in  the  several  prefectures. 

Over  15,000  paupers  are  aided  by  the  State 
each  year,  at  an  expense  of  over  200,000  yen. 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  the  Japan 
Year  Book  for  1906,  page  457: 

It  is  a  significant  tact  that  by  tat  the  greater  part  of  private 
charity  work  of  any  large  scope  is  conducted  oy  Clinstiaii*, 
both  natives  and  auens,  and  that  ttie  part  played  by  Bud- 
dhists in  this  direction  isshamefullyout  of  proi^ortion.  Asto 
Shintoists,  they  are  privileged,  in  popular  estimate,  to  keep 
aloof  from  matters  of  this  land. 

This  is  significant  as  coming  from  the  Japanese 
editor  and  compiler  of  the  Year  Book. 

The  four  leper  hospitals  in  Japan  are  all  con- 
ducted by  foreigners.  Mr.  Hara's  Ex-Convict 
Home,  in  Tokyo,  is  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful of  all  the  forty-three  such  homes  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Hara  was  converted  while  in  prison, 
and  he  has  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  twenty- 
two  years.  During  the  last  nine  years  he  has 
received  into  his  Home  768  ticket-of-leave  con- 
victs. Of  these  54  are  now  in  the  Home,  414  are 
self-supporting  in  honest  work,  65  have  died,  116 
are  missing,  that  is,  their  whereabouts  not  known, 
and  119  have  left  the  Home  unreclaimed.  The 
emperor  has  recently  given  1,000  yen  to  this 
Home.  Mr.  Tomeoka's  Christian  RdForm  School 
and  Home  for  Boys  in  Tokyo  has  also  received  a 
gift  of  1,000  yen  from  the  emperor. 

The  Okayama  Orphanage  is  the  largest  of  the 
nearly  thirty  orphanages  in  Japan.  There  are 
over  1,200  children  now  in  this  institution,  which 
needs  greatly  increased  equipment  in  buildings 
and  endowment.  The  emperor  and  empress  gave 
to  this  institution,  two  years  ago,  2,000  yen  and 
promised  1,000  yen  a  year  for  ten  years. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  in  Japan  is  the  most  re- 
markable organization  in  the  empire.  Started  in 
1886,  when  Japan  joined  the  Geneva  Convention, 
it  now  numbers  over  1,100,000  paying  members, 
with  a  fund  on  hand  of  over  10,000,000  yen. 
During  the  late  war,  4,500,000  yen  were  usea  for 
Japanese  patients  and  Russian  prisoners. 

A  Japan  Woman's  League  has  been  formed 
which  has  500,000  members.  This  league  did 
much  during  the  late  war  in  comforting  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  and  aiding  their  families. 
About  10,000,000  yen  were  expended  duriiu' the 
war  by  relief  societies,  in  aiding  disabled  soldiets 
and  soldiers'  families. 

The  great  famine  which  came  upon  three  prov- 
inces in  the  north,  last  year,  affecting  a  nullion 
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people,  was  met  by  over  100,000  yen  from  for- 
eign countries,  more  than  one  half  of  which 
caxne  from  the  U.  S.  The  Japanese,  including  the 
imperial  gift  of  50,000  yen,  raised  about  400,000 
yen.  Local  governments  voted  funds  to  be  used 
in  public  wor^  to  the  amount  of  nearly  4,000,000 
yen,  and  2,000,000  yen  in  national  and  local  taxes 
was  remitted.  An  abundant  harvest  this  year 
throughout  the  empire  makes  all  hearts  glad. 

The  government  is  buying  seventeen  railways 
at  a  cost  of  about  424,000,000  yen.     These  roads 
comprize  a  mileage  of  2,806  miles,  making,  with 
former  government  lines,  an  aggre- 
YnUit      ^***  °^  4.466  miles,  and  leaving  only 
Ij^^^vi     a  little  over  400  miles  operated  by 
'  small  private  companies.     The  gov- 
ernment owns  all  the  telegraph  lines 
and  some  of  the  telephone  lines,  and  operates  them 
in  connection  with  the  Postal  Department.     The 
government  also  has  a  monopoly  of  salt,  camphor, 
and  tobacco. 

The  public-school  system  is  very  thoroughly 
organized  and  the  attendance  is  very  general; 
94.43  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  are  in 
school,  or  else  have  finished  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary school.  Only  1 5  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
are  women. 

Teachers  who  have  served  for  fifteen  years  are 
entitled  to  a  life  pension  of  one  fourth  of  their 
salary,  on  becoming  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
when  disabled  by  sickness,  and  in 
other  special  cases.  If  a  teacher  has 
served  more  than  fifteen  years,  -rhi 
is  added  for  each  year.  The  middle 
schools  are  able  to  receive  only  about  60  per  cent 
of  those  who  apply,  after  graduating  from  the 
grammar  schools.  The  high  schools,  also,  are  able 
to  receive  only  about  36  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  the  middle  schools  who  apply.  There  are  now 
ninety-five  higher  girls'  schools  with  nearly  30,000 
scholars.  Two  thirds  of  the  teachers  m  these 
schools  are  women,  and  the  proportion  of  female 
teachers  in  the  other  schools  is  gradually  increas- 
ing. Women  are  also  bein^  employed  in  post- 
ofnces,  banks,  and  railroad  ticket  ofnces. 

The  National  Temperance  League  has  ninety- 
eight  affiliated  societies  with  a  membership  of 
8,517.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  and  all 
kinds  of  liquors  to  minors,  after  passing  the  Lower 
House,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Peers  by 
106  to  97,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Educational  Department. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has 
affiliated  with  it  sixty-three  local  unions  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  3,000. 

Meetings  have  been  widely  held  by  both  of 
these  organizations,  and  much  valuable  literature 
has  been  published  and  distributed. 

A  Rescue  Home,  capable  of  caring  for  forty 
girls,  has  been  completed  in  the  capit^  and  four- 
teen girls  have  been  in  it.     About 
30,000  "comfort  bags"  were  sent  to 
the  soldiers,  in  which  were  sent  over 
200,000  copies  of  temperance  and  re- 
ligious literature. 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  doing  a  much  needed  work 
in  calling  attention  to  the  facts  concerning  the 
ixnmorahty  in  many  of  the  schools  for  young  men, 
bjr  means  of  which  youn^  women  in  some  of  the 
higher  schools,  especially  m  the  capital,  have  been 
led  astray. 

The  conditions  in  the  schools  is  such  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  issued  an  "Instruction" 
last  June,  from  which  I  quote: 


It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  duty  of  scholars 
and  students  is  to  have  a  steadfast  mind,  to  propose  to  them- 
selves a  fixt  ptirpose  and  to  look  forward  to  achieving  great 
results  by  seal  and  diligence.  Nevertheless,  among  the  youths 
of  both  sexes  I  detect,  to  my  great. regret,  a  tendency  to 
occasional  despondency  and  to  ethical  decadence.  Certain 
of  those  now  in  the  schools  show  an  inclination  to  luxury  or 
torment  themselves  about  empty  theories,  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  allow  their  minds  to  become  absorbed  in  dissipation, 
and,  violating  the  precepts  of  virtue,  lose  their  sense  of 
shame.  Unless  steps  be  presently  taken  to  severely  reprimand 
these  errors,  their  harmful  results  will  be  incalculable.  There 
are  signs  that  the  trend  of  a  part  of  society  is  toward  insin- 
cerity and  that  the  youths  of  both  sexes  are  being  led  astray 
in  increasing  degree.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  recent 
publications  and  pictures,  for  these  either  ventilate  extreme 
doctrines,  inculcate  pessimistic  views,  or  depict  immoral  con- 
ditions to  the  no  small  Hetriment  of  education. — Japan 
Ytar  Book,  p.  448. 

During  the  last  two  years  an  increasing  number 
of  student  young  men  committed  suicide,  having 
adopted  pessimistic  ideas  of  life.  They  threw 
themselves  over  the  250-foot  Kegon  waterfall, 
and  into  the  craters  of  active  vokanoes.  Two 
young  men  and  one  young  woman  thus  threw 
themselves  over  the  Kegon  fall  the  week  the 
writer  was  there,  a  short  time  ago. 

The  social  conditions  of  some  of  the  boarding- 
houses  of  the  great  factories  are  deplorable,  as  are 
those  of  some  of  the  smaller  weaving-houses. 
Take  the  great  "Nishijin"  weaving  district  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  city  of  Kyoto.  There 
are  said  to  be  60,000  operatives  in  that  district. 
A  large  part  of  them  are  girls  and  boys  who  are 
apprenticed  by  their  parents  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  some  of  the  girls  apprenticed  over  three 
times.  Many  of  them  are  crowded  together  at 
night,  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  rooms,  with  de- 
plorable results.  One  Christian  physician  in  the 
city  has  cared  for  nearly  400  of  these  unfortunate 
girls  in  one  year,  during  their  confinement.  The 
eflforts  of  Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy  and  others,  begun 
several  years  ago,  to  secure  freedom  for  girls  who 
have  been  sold  to  a  life  of  shame,  to  quit  such  life, 
have  already  resulted  in  its  abandonment  by 
about  30,000,  out  of  a  total  of  70,000  in  the  em- 
pire; and  if  the  Supreme  Court  gives  a  favorable 
decision  in  a  case  now  before  it,  as  to  whether  a 
girl  can  leave  her  place  of  detention  although 
there  are  debts  standing  against  her,  there  will 
be  a  still  further  and  more  rapid  diminution  of 
these  unfortunates,  who  are  in  durance  vile.  As 
it  has  been,  the  keepers  of  these  houses  managed 
to  keep  a  girl  constantly  in  debt.  The  Salvation 
Army,  in  addition  to  its  other  laudable  work,  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  assisting  g^rls  to  leave  a  life 
of  shame.  They  have  brought  129  girls  to  Tokyo 
from  the  famine  region,  dvann^  the  last  year,  and 
placed  them  in  suitable  situations,  most  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  prey  to  those  seeking 
victims  for  immoral  purposes. 

Shinto  is  disestablished  and  virtually  declared 

not  to  be  a  reli^on.     There  are,  however,  over 

80,000  Shinto  priests,  and  the  "solemn  ceremony 

of  the  emperor  in  person  at  the  great 

_w^^     shrines  of  Ise  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 

■^^*^     claiming  to  the  imperial  ancestors 

the  happy  termination  of  the  war 

has  exerted  a  more  or  less  powerful  influence  on 

the  minds  of  Uie  general  public   in  favor  of 

Shintoism." 

Of  Buddhism,  the  Japan  Year  Book  s^  (page 
451):  "On  the  whole,  the  world  of  Japanese 
Buddhism  remains  stagnant."  Then,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  efforts  of  the  most  popular  sect  to 
minister  to  tiie  soldiers  in  the  late  war,  and  of 
three  priests  who  went  to  Tibet  to  study  the 
Lamainic  branch  of  Buddhism,  it  continues:  "In 
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contrast  to  these  worthy  imdertakings,  the 
chronic  scandal  of  the  East  Hongwanji  continues 
to  seriotisly  impair  the  credit  of  Buddhism  as  a 
whole." 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  alleged  squandering 
of  the  revenues  of  this  richest  temple  in  Japan,  so 
that  it  is  said  to  be  some  millions  of  yen  in  debt 
and  some  of  its  property  has  been  seized  by  the 
creditors. 

There  are,  however,  at  present  over  70,000 
oiSciating  Buddhist  priests. 

In  regard  to  Christianity,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
the  late  war  has  sobered  uie  nation,  and  there  is 
a  marked  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially among  young  men,  to  examine  Christianity 
and  listen  to  its  teachiii^.  The  gifts  of  the  em- 
peror to  distinctively  Qiristian  institutions  and 
the  mamiiicent  and  unparalleled  success  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  among  the 
soldiers  in  Manchuria  are  having  a  wide  and 
powerful  influence  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Most 
of  the  leading  generals  were  favorably  impressed 
and  the  returning  soldiers  have  carried  favorable 
impressions  of  Christianity  into  nearly  half  a 
million  homes.  The  whole  atmosphere,  gener- 
ally, is  favorable.  In  connection  with  the  Prot- 
estant work,  there  are  about  500  churches,  and 
700  other  preaching  places.  There  are  nearly  100 
self-supporting  chun^hes,  and  about  400  church 
buildings,  worth  nearly  i  ,000,000  yen.  There  are 
nearly  60,000  church  members  who  gave  last  year 
150,000  yen  for  Christian  work.  There  are  about 
450  ordained  Japanese  ministers  and  over  800  un- 
ordained  Japanese  workers.  There  are  over  300 
young  men  m  theological  schools  and  150  women 
are  bein^  trained  in  Bible  schools.  There  are  over 
800  foreign  missionary  workers  in  Japan.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  seven  foreign  secretaries  and  as 
many  Japanese  secretaries  with  organizations  in 
nine  cities,  and  in  fifty-five  schools,  mcluding  two 
universities,  seven  higher  middle  schools,  seven 
medical  schools,  and  twenty-five  middle  schools. 


Japanese  Cotnmiwion  to  the  Loiiimana  Purchase  Exposi- 

"""•  J.  B.  Davis. 

AnomoNAL  Ihtobicatiok. 

A  Constitutional  Empire  (1889).  Mikado  (i 868-).  Mutsu 
Hito,  aided  by  a  Privy  Council.  Legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  Milodo,  the  Diet  ot  a  House  of  Peers,  and  a  House 
of  Reptesentative*.  The  Peers  number  about  370,  princes 
or  prominent  men,  elected  for  life  or  for  seven  years.  The 
Representatives  number  369,  elected  for  four  years,  by  males 
over  twenty-five,  paying  a  tax  of  at  iMst  10  yen. 

Japan  has  147.65S  Ml.  m.,  with  a  population  (1905)  of 
47,811,703  (310  persq.  m.).  The  Islands  of  Formosa  (13,500 
sq.  m.,  with  3,050,335  population),  the  southern  part  of 
Sakhalm  and  the  Piscadores,  also  belong  to  Japan.  Tokyo 
(the  capital)  faas  i,44o,i>i;  Osaka,  811,935;  Kyoto,  353,139; 
Yokohama,  193,761:  Kobe,  215,780.  In  1901  there  were 
84.038  Shintoist  Umples,  71.788  Buddhist,  and  i.ioi  Chris- 
tian churches  (Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant). 
Beside*  there  were  »o,57i  shrinea  to  eminent  ancestors  of  the 
Imperial  House,  independent  of  religious  sect. 

Revenue  (1906-7,  estimated),  494,709,700  yen;  expen- 
ditures, 495,704,700;  public  debt  (jtgoo),  1,871,381,110  yen. 
The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Russian  war  amounted  to 
1,981,000,000  yen.  About  99,000,000  yen  are  to  be  set  aside 
yearly  to  meet  the  war  debt,  which  it  is  estimated  will  pay  it 
off  by  1939. 

Exports  (1905),  3i8,s3i,isoyen;  imparts,  498,7 15 ,870  yen. 
Chief  products:  Rice,  tot,  sugar,  nlk.  Imports  (190s)  mm 
British  Empire,  111,370,000  yen;  from  Umted  States    106,- 

f 60,000  yen;  from  Cmna.  5i,6i8k«o8  yen;  exports  to  British 
Empire,  540,900,000;  to  U.  8..  05,970,000. 
Ot  the  45,000,000  population  of  Japan,  30,000,000  are 
farmers,  or,  more  correctly  spealdns,  gardeners.     The  Japan- 
ese farm  is  a  garden,  irrigated  and  tertdised  and  scientifically 
and  inteasivdy  tiUed. 


A  writer  in  the  Boekhmr's  Matatuu  for  Aug.,  1004. 
says:  "The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  little  Daybreak  King- 
dom has  been  a  mystery  to  many  students  of  nations.  Pa- 
triotism does  not  explain  the  riddle  of  its  stiength.  neither  can 
oommeroe,  nor  militarv  equipment,  nor  manu£tcturing  sldU. 
Western  nations  will  fail  lully  to  grasp  the  secret  of  tlie  dy- 
namic intensity  of  Japan  to-day,  and  wiU  dangerously  under- 
estimiite  the  formidable  posdlnlities  of  the  Greater  Japan — 
the  Dai  Nippon — of  to-morrow,  until  they  begin  to  study 
seriously  the  a^cultural  triumphs  of  that  empire.  For 
Japan,  more  scientifically  than  any  other  nation,  past  or 
present,  has  perfected  the  art  of  Bending  the  roots  of  its  civili- 
sation enduringly  into  the  soil. 

"Progressive  experts  of  high  authority  throughout  the 
Occident  now  admit  that  in  all  the  annals  at  agricmture  tbeiv 
is  nothing  that  ever  approadwd  the  sdentific  skill  of  Sitmise 
husbandry." 

JAURES,  JEAIf  L^N:  A  French  Socialist 
leader;  bom  at  Castres  (Tarn),  1859.  Gradua- 
ting from  a  normal  school,  he  was  a  professor  at 
Albi  and  Toulouse.  Elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1885-89,  he  voted  with  the  Moderate 
Republicans.  Returning  to  his  profession,  he 
became  interested  in  social  questions  and  1895 
was  elected  for  Albi,  and  became  the  leading 
Socialist  of  the  Chamber,  and  leader  of  the  evo- 
lutionary wing  of  the  national  Socialist  movement. 
Defeated  in  the  election  of  1898,  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Petite  Ripublique.  He  favored  the 
entry  of  Millerand  into  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
cabinet,  opposing  in  this  J.  Guesde  and  the  or- 
thodox Socialists,  but  carrying  the  majority  of 
French  Socialists  with  him.  His  impassioned 
oratory  and  other  gifts  make  him  a  natural  leader, 
and  to  his  influence  largd^r  is  due  the  present  imion 
of  the  French  Socialist  Party.  He  was  reelected 
in  1903  and  1906.    Author  of  "Sodalist  Essays." 

JEFFERSON.  THOMAS:  Third  President  of  the 
United  States ;  bom  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  1 743. 
Attending  William  and  Mary  &>llege,  and  study- 
ing law  at  Williamsburg,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1767,  and  soon  acquired  standing  and  wealth. 
From  1760  to  the  Revolution  he  served  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  He  soon  became  a 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  king,  and  in  1775 
took  his  seat  m  the  Ck>ntinenUd  Congress.  He 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  1776 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and 
secured  the  first  law  establishing  perfect  religious 
freedom.  From  1779  for  two  years  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  In  1 783  his  wife  died,  and,  dis- 
tracted with  grief ,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as 
Minister  to  France.  Appointed  by  Washington 
Secretary  of  State  1789,  he  served  till  1 794,  when 
he  resigned.  During  this  period  the  Democratic 
Party  (or  Republican-Democratic  Party  as  it  was 
first  called)  developed  with  Jefferson  as  leader, 
opposed  to  the  Federalism  of  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson's colleague  in  tha  Cabinet.  In  1 796  Jeffer- 
son was  elected  Vice-President,  and  in  1800  Presi- 
dent. During  his  administration  the  public  debt 
was  reduced,  Louisiana  purchased  for  $15,000,- 
000,  Algerian  pirates  conquered,  and  the  system 
of  precedence  abolished  for  a  reasonable  etiquette. 
Jefferson  was  reelected  in  1804  almost  without 
opposition.  His  embargo  policy  retaliating  upon 
France  and  England  by  prohibiting  U.  S.  vessels 
leaving  port,  however,  struck  a  blow  at  the  navy, 
and  opposition  to  him  increased.  In  1808  he 
declined  to  be  nominated  for  a  third  term,  and 
retired  to  Monticello,  where  he  interested  himself 
in  founding  the  University  of  Virginia.  Died 
July  4,  1836. 

In  social  reform  Jefferson  is  still  a  vital  force,  as 
the  father  of  democraqy,  and  pfdMmjtralization 
in  the  U.  S.  a  /  ^ 
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JBHKDIS,  JOHH:  English  Labor  M.P.;  bom 
185a,  Pembroke  Dock,  South  Wales.  When  six- 
teen, apprenticed  to  two  firms  of  Cardiff  ship- 
builders, he  worked  his  wav  till  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Cardiff  Shipbuilding  Society.  In  1803 
lie  represented  the  Bristol  Channel  District  in  tne 
Associated  Shipwrights'  Society.  His  interest  in 
municipal  affairs  led  to  his  election  in  1890  as 
town  councilor,  and  in  1903  mayor  of  Cardiff. 
When  the  Trade- Union  Congress  met  at  Cardiff  in 
189c  he  presided.  In  1906  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  for  Chatham,  supported  by  the  Labor 
Representative  Committee.  Address:  Grange- 
town,  Cardiff. 

JERKS,  JEREMIAH  WHIPPLE:  American 
economist;  bom  1856,  St.  Clair,  Mich.;  graduated 
University  of  Michigan,  1878;  Ph.D.  at  Halle, 
Germany,  1885;  professor  of  political  economy 
and  social  science  at  Indiana  University,  1889- 
1891 ;  and  at  Cornell  (his  present  position),  1891. 
Mr.  Jenkshasbeen  appointed  on  numerous  United 
States  commissions  as  expert  agent  and  special 
investigator;  for  the  Industrial  Commission  on 
trtists  and  combinations,  1899-1901,  for  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Department  on  the  same,  for  the  War  De- 
partment on  financial  and  labor  conditions  in  the 
Orient,  on  international  exchange  and  currency 
reform  in  China,  also  by  the  Mexican  Government 
on  currency  in  that  country.  Author  ' '  The  Trust 
Problem,"  1900,  revised  1903;  also  reports  for 
the  above  commissions,  and  numerous  economic 
articles  and  papers.     Address:  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

JEVOHS,  WILLIAU  STAITLET:  British  econo- 
mist; bom  Liverpool,  1835;  went  in  early  life  to 
Austoilia,  and  held  the  }x>st  of  assayer  in  the 
Sydney  mint  from  1854-39;  then  returned  to 
Efdgland  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  in  philoso- 
phy and  ethics;  was  professor  of  logic  from  1866- 
1876  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  of  econo- 
mics at  University  College,  London,  from  1 876-8 1 ; 
was  drowned  at  Bexhill  in  188 a. 

In  the  field  of  applied  economics  Jevons  dis- 
cussed monometaUism  and  bimetallism,  declaring 
himself,  tho  in  very  temperate  and  guarded  terms, 
a  monometallist.  He  favored  cooperation  and 
profit-sharing,  and  also  believed  in  State  legisla- 
tion on  soci^  questions.  (See  his  "The  State  in 
Relation  to  Labor,"  1883.) 

In  economic  theory  he  is  best  known  for  his 
conception  of  total  utilitjr  (q.v.).  He  is  the  author 
of  a  "Primer  of  Political  Economy"  (1878); 
"Money  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange"  (1879); 
"Principles  of  Science"  (1874,  2  vols.);  "Theory 
of  Political  Economy"  (1879);  "Methodis  of  Social 
Reform  "  (1883) ;  and  "Investigations  in  Currency 
and  Finance"  (1884). 

JEWISH  COLOniES:  "Back  to  the  soil"  is 
the  latest  cnr  of  the  Jews.  After  1,800  years  of 
trading,  trafficking,  and  banking,  they  are  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  they  were  originally  an 
a^niltural  people  and  have  been  kept  from  the 
soil  hy  adverse  laws  and  not  by  their  own  in- 
clinations. During  this  long  period  nearly  every 
State  forbade  the  Jew  to  hold  land,  and  he  was 
forced  into  other  occupations.  Gild  laws  and 
other  restrictions  even  hindered  their  becoming 
artizans;  hence  largely  their  entry  into  com- 
merce. These  obstacles,  however,  being  now 
laigely  removed,  the  Jew  has  begun  to  become 
a  urmer  and  a  mechanic — tentatively  at  first, 
but  now  in  ever  larger  numbers. 


The  oldest  Jewish  colonies  were  located  in> 
Palestine,  where  several  are  reported  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  11 70,  and  one,  consisting  of 
60  families,  was  definitely  mentioned  as  located 
at  Gaza  in  1481.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  another  colony,  "where  only  Jews  were 
to  dwell,"  is  said  to  have  been  established  near 
Tiberias.  Other  reports  are  indefinite  and  un- 
reliable. 

The  first  definite  attempt  to  colonize  the  Jews 
was,  strange  to  say,  made  in  Russia.  The  his- 
torian Czacki  and  the  poet  Derzhavin  prevailed 
upon  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1799  to  take  measures 
for  settling  them  in  agricultural  colonies.  Ha 
consented  in  order  "to  check  the  selfish  occupa- 
tions of  the  Jews."  After  various  preparations 
Czar  Alexander  I.  issued  acn  "Enactment  con- 
cerning the  Jews"  in  1804  to  the  effect  that  the 
Jews  uiould  be  grouped  into  five  classes,  agri- 
culturists, manuuicturers,  artizans,  merchants, 
and  minor  burgesses;  that  the  agriculturists 
should  be  permitted  to  buy  and  lease  land  in 
the  western  and  southwestern  provinces;  that 
the  government  grant  81,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  poorer  colonists;  that  a  medical  certificate 
of  health  and  physical  fitness  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  every  prospective  settler;  and  that 
every  family  should  nve  evidence  of  possessinff 
at  least  400  rubles.  In  1806  a  large  number  bi 
Jewish  families  settled  in  different  parts  of  the 
province  of  Kherson  and  established  in  all  9 
colonies,  which  had  to  be  located  at  a  certain 
distance  from  Christian  villages,  and  in  which 
any  occupation  but  farming  was  forbidden. 
Owing  to  adverse  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and 
government,  the  colonies  did  not  prosper.  But 
m  1823  General  Intzov  procured  a  grant  from 
the  Czar  of  50,000  rubles  for  the  colonies;  443 
new  families  joined  the  1,690  already  settled. 
The  military  discipline  was,  however,  not  suited 
to  the  temperament  of  the  Jews,  and  the  col- 
onies never  prospered.  A  later  attempt  (183  c) 
at  colonization  in  New  Russia  failed,  notwith- 
standing many  privileges  granted  prospective 
settlers  oy  the  crown.  In  1836  the  Czar  issued 
an  order  designating  40,895  acres  of  land  near 
Tobolsk  and  Ctansk  in  Sibena  for  Jewish  colonies. 
Nine  hundred  families  from  various  parts  of 
Russia  sent  in  their  applications,  and  36  of  them 
actually  arrived  at  Omsk,  when  in  Jan.,  1837, 
a  counter  order  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  transfer  of  Jews  to  Siberia  must  be  stopt." 
Seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  families  were 
taken  into  the  9  colonies  at  Kherson  against  their 
desire.  The  government  expended  234,539  ru- 
bles from  X841-45  for  these,  and  6  new  colonies; 
about  1,661  families,  or  1 2,779  persons,  were  set- 
tled in  15  colonies;  5  synagog^,  12  houses  of 
prayer,  6  town-halls,  7  warehouses,  7  bath-houses, 
8  windmills,  were  built;  they  had  all  necessary 
farm  implements  and  animals,  but — the  colonies 
failed  owing  chiefly  to  the  intraference  of  corrupt 
government  officials.  From  1847-60  17  new 
colonies  were  established  in  the  province  oi 
Ekaterinoslav  and  3  in  Kherson.  In  1865  there 
were  in  all  37  colonies,  with  3,873  families  and 
32,943  persons  cultivating  nearly  240,700  acres  of 
land,  in  1864  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  ^ht 
to  buy,  or  even  to  settle  on  private  land.  "Diis 
edict  was  later  recalled,  and  colonization  pro- 
gressed rapidly  in  various  parts  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  notably  with  the  money  and  under  the 
philanthropic  direction  of  Baron  GOnzburg.  In 
1900  there  were  in  Russia  265  agricultural  col- 
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onies  with  about  100,060  persons,  working  about 
356,500  acres  of  land.  There  were,  moreover, 
10,038  persons  in  families  scattered  over  the 
country,  working  over  41,310  acres.  Poland  has 
a  lai^  number  of  Jewish  colonies  and  single 
families  owning  and  partly  cultivating  in  1887 
over  639,000  acres. 

The  Jews  are  now  doing  well  in  the  Russian 
colonies;  thev  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
farming,  and  have  established  a  college  where 
advanced  teaching  is  given  in  various  branches 
of  agriculture.  In  order  to  prevent  a  return  to 
commerce  the  colony  of  Rossianka,  Bessarabia, 
requires  that  every  storekeeper  within  its  borders 
should  be  a  Christian.  If  they  have  a  number 
of  failures  standing  against  them,  these  must  be 
attributed  to  the  uncertainty  of  Russian  decrees 
on  the  subject,  or  to  the  thwarting  of  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  emperors  by  the  bureau- 
cracv,  and  not  to  a  Jewisn  repug^nance  to  settle 
on  the  land. 

Palestine  is  next  in  chronological  order  with 
Jewish  colonies.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  (q.  v.) 
visited  the  Holy  Land  seven  times  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  arrangements  for  colonies  of 
his  coreligionists.  In  1838  he  selected  thirty- 
five  families  from  Safed  and  started  them  on  land 
tmught  by  him.  An  attempt  to  form  a  colony 
had  also  been  made  by  Colonel  Gawler,  of  the 
British  Army,  but  the  conditions  were  not  fa- 
vorable to  that  project,  in  1845,  after  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  1830-40.  A  num- 
ber of  ^organizations,  e.  g.,  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  of  Paris,  the  Russian  "Lovers  of 
Zion,"  the  Odessa  Aid  Society,  the  Zionists,  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  -London,  and 
several  individuals,  chiefly  Baron  de  Hirsch 
(q.  V.)  and  Baron  de  Rothschild,  were  so  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  and  had  so  many  applications 
that  the  subject  was  attacked  vigorously  after 
1870,  and  since  that  time  up  to  1899  about 
36  colonies  have  been  established  with  approx- 
imately 5, 200  people,  occupying  over  64,500 
acres  of  land.  They  have  had  many  privations 
to  endure,  and  had  to  combat  partly  inexperi- 
ence and  administrative  difhcutties,  partly  an 
inclination  of  the  colonists  to  depend  on  charity. 
Many  colonies  have,  however,  paid  off  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  various  charitable  societies, 
and  are  doing  well.  They  raise  the  various  crops 
of  Palestine,  chiefly  cereals;  are  interested  m 
arboriculture,  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  flori- 
culture. A  new  departure  is  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms. But  their  chief  delight  is  viniculture, 
and  they  are  said  to  produce  an  excellent  wine 
in  some  colonies,  particularly  in  the  Risbon-le- 
Zion  near  Jaffa.  They  have  introduced  modem 
scientific  farm  implements,  steam-plows  and 
mills,  spacious  wine  cellars,  etc.,  e.  g.,  at  Zikron 
Ya'akob. 

Tbe  Argentine  Republic  has  three  groups  of 
colonies,  established  oy  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association  of  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  Baron 
de  Hirsch.  Seventeen  million  acres  were  pur- 
chased in  Aug.,  1891,  for  $1,300,000  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  republic.  Moiseville,  Santa  F^ 
province,  was  founded  1891  on  a  tract  of  60,- 
000  acres,  22,500  of  which  were  tilled  and  occu- 
pied by  168  families  with  825  persons  in  1899. 
The  great  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  culture  of  Luzerne,  which  yields  6  crops 
a  year,  and  enables  the  colonists  to  engage  in 
dairying.  Mauricio,  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
comprizes  62,000  acres,  occupied  by  211  families 


with  1,045  persons;  33,000  acres  were  tilled  in 
1898;  the  rest  was  used  as  pasture  for  over 
3,000  head  of  cattle.  The  financial  and  sanitary 
conditions  are  good.  The  Clara  colonies,  Entre 
Rios  province,  date  from  1894.  They  tilled 
(1898)  66,6<6  acres  out  of  a  total  of  195,545 
occupied.  There  are  19  villages  or  groups  with 
a  total  population  of  over  5,000;  aU  of  them  are 
fairly  prosperous. 

Canada  had  4  Jewish  colonies — Moosomin, 
Hirsch,  Oxbow,  and  Wappella.  _  One  of  these 
proved  a  failure.  Hirsch,  Assiniboia,  named 
after  its  founder,  began  in  1892  with  30  families. 
In  1900  there  were  28  families  occupying  about 
11,700  acres,  all  doing  well.  Wappella,  Assini- 
boia, was  established  in  1894  with  20  families. 
They  had  means  of  their  own,  and  received  help 
only  for  the  building  of  a  school  in  1898.  The 
colonies  are  prospering. 

The  United  States  had  a  Jewish  colour  as  early 
as  1837  at  Wawarsing,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  con- 
sisting of  13  families.  It  was  abandoned  in  1843. 
The  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  acting  throuf  h 
a  local  committee  ia  New  York  City,  bought 
5,000  acres  of  land  on  Sicily  Island,  Catapoiila, 
near  Bayou  Louis,  La.,  and  settled  60  Je^rish 
Russian  families  with  173  persons  in  1881.  They 
worked  hard,  but  a  flood  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1882  swept  away  all  their  belongings,  ana  the 
colonists  scattered.  That  year  saw  the  beg^- 
ning  of  the  great  Russian  Jewish  migration  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  colonies  were  soon  established  in 
many  states.  But  a  large  number  have  been 
abandoned. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  colonies  which 
have  had  a  temporary  success,  but  failed  after 
one,  two,  or  three  years.  The  most  significajit 
thing  about  Jewish  colonies  in  the  U.  S.  is  the 
fact  that  where  the  colonists  confined  themselves 
to  farming,  failure  was  the  rule;  success  has  been 
met  only  where  industries  were  combined  with 
farming. 

Woodbine,  N.  J.,  is  the  most  prosperous  colony 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  deserves  special  mention.  It 
has  its  own  town  organization,  and  all  the  offi- 
cials are  Hebrews.  The  setUers  are  farmers, 
artizans,  and  manufacturers.  The  weekly  rest 
day  is  Saturday,  but  the  sixteen  Christians  of  the 
colony  may  work  on  that  day.  Only  one  arrest 
has  been  made  since  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
ony, that  of  a  drunken  tramp.  A  new  school- 
house,  costing  $15,000,  was  built  in  1004,  for  561 
pupils;  an  agricidturail  college  has  oeen  estab- 
li^ed.  A  "Brotherhood"  for  the  general  uplift 
of  the  colony  was  organized  whitm  has  raised 
$13,000  within  a  few  years.  The  village  had 
2,500  inhabitants  in  1907,  and  was  generally  pros- 
perous. 

The  success  of  Woodbine  has  greatly  encour- 
aged Jewish  philanthropists  in  their  endeavor 
to  colonize  tneir  coreligionists.  In  1^04  Mr. 
Rich,  of  Milwaukee,  founded  Arpin,  Wis.,  with 
thirty-three  persons  on  the  mod^  of  Woodbine. 
A  test  farm  of  1,000  acres  has  been  established  at 
Kings  Park,  Long  Island,  to  give  the  prospective 
colonists  a  preliminary  training  for  a  year,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  mistake,  made  so  often  in  the  past, 
of  sending  grocers,  shopkeepers,  and  factory 
hands  to  the  land  without  any  knowledge  at 
farming.  About  $t, 000,000  has  been  subsmbed 
by  various  societies  and  philanthropists  in  order 
to  push  the  colonization,  not  only  with  zeal  as  ta 
the  past,  but  with  discretion.  In  this  endeavor 
to  furnish  prosjjective  Jewish  farmers  with  the 
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necessary  educational  qualifications,  and  to  prO' 
vide  homes  for  Hebrews  in  the  country,  philan* 
thropists  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible. 
Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbpsrkhcbs:  Frederic,  Th*  Ntw  Exodus;  Bttcbholz,  Gtsehiehtt 
dtr  Jiuten  in  Riga,  i88g;  A.  H.  Luncx^  Jtrusmtm,  i.-iii.; 
Srvtnik  Rtport  of  tkt  Jewish  Rtfugas'  Aid  Society,  London, 
1892^  Die  Welt,  various  articles,  2897— X900;  Jewish  Ency, 
clopedia,  vol.  i.;  The  Circle,  Sept.,  1907. 

JOHHSOir,  ALEXAITDER:  General  secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection; associate  director  of  the  School  of  Phi- 
lanthropy; bom  1847  at  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire,  England.  He  engaged  in  commerce 
until  1884,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Cincinnati,  1884-86,  and  later 
of  the  Charity  Oi^anization  Society  of  Chicago, 
1886-89,  *"^<1  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
Indiana,  1889—93.  From  1893  to  1903  he  was 
'superintendent  of  Indiana  School  for  Feeble- 
Mmded  Youth.  In  1897  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. Mr.  Johnson's  views  on  political  econo- 
my and  social  reform  may  be  called  those  of  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  Fabian  Socialists,  but  he  is  hardly 
prepared  to  accept  all  their  program.  Address: 
2139  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JOHHSOH,  FRAITCIS:  General  secretary  of 
Independent  Labor  Party;  bom  1878  in  London, 
where  he  was  educated  in  a  board  school.  After 
he  had  served  for  a  time  as  a  shop-boy  in  a 
second-hand  bookstore  he  rose  to  the  position 
of  manager.  Joining  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  he  soon  became  prominent  in  his  local 
branch.  In  1900  he  entered  the  general  office  of 
his  party,  became  assistant  secretary  in  1903,  and 

feneral  secretary  in   1904.     Address:   23  Bride 
<ane,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C,  London,  England. 

JOHIfSOlf,  JOHH:  Labor  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Gateshead ;  bom  1850 ;  went  into  the  pits 
at  the  ^e  of  nine ;  became  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Durham  Miners'  Association, 
in  1883;  treasurer  in  1890,  and  financial  secretary 
in  1897.  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1894;  a^ain 
in  1906  by  the  votes  of  the  Miners'  Association. 
Address:  30,  "The  Avenue,  Durham,  England. 

JOHHSOH,  TOM  LOFinr:  Reform  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  and  capitalist.  He  was  bom  in 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  July  28,  1854;  removed  to 
Indiana  in  bis  early  childhood,  and  received  an 
elementary  education  there.  After  he  had  niade 
some  money,  he  bought  a  street-railway  in  Indian- 
apolis; and  when  he  had  put  the  road  on  a  paying 
basis,  he  iicquired  large  interests  in  the  street- 
railways  of  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Brooklyn. 
In  Cleveland,  he  began  to  manufacture  iron  and 
steel. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  by  the 
Democrats  from  1891-93;  and  became  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  "single  tax"  theories.  At  the 
present  he  is  devoting  all  his  time  to  economic 
questions,  particularly  to  that  of  taxation,  and  to 
his  official  duties  as  mayor  of  Cleveland,  having 
been  elected  to  that  office  in  1901.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  fare  to  three  cents  on  the 
street-cars  of  his  city .     A  ddress :  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOHlfSON,  WILLIAM:  Labor  member  of  Par- 
liament  for  Nimeaton,  Warwickshire;  bom  1849; 
began  work  early  in  a  factory,  later  in  a  mine. 
Has  been  secretary  and  agent  of  the  Warwick- 
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shire  Miners'  Association  since  1885 ;  is  a  member 
of  the  County  Council  for  Bedworth.  Was  elect- 
ed to  Parliament  in  1906,  chiefly  bv  the  votes 
of  the  Miners'  Association,  assisted  by  the  Lib- 
erals. Address:  Miners'  Offices,  Bedworth,  Nun- 
eaton, England. 

JOHRSOlf,  WILLIAM  SUOEHE;  Amierican 
journalist  and  Prohibitionist;  bom  Coventry,  N. 
v.,  i86a ;  educated  in  public  schools  and  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  He  was  writer  on  the  Lincoln 
Daily  News,  and  in  other  journalism  till  he  be- 
came associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Voice 
(Prohibition)  and  of  The  New  Voice,  Chicago, 
1899-1905.  Was  Prohibitionist  nominee  tor 
Congress  in  Maryland,  1904;  he  is  special  agent 
of  U.  S.  Interior  Department,  and  appointed  to 
aid  in  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Indian 
'Territory  and  Oklahoma.  Author  (with  John 
WooUey)  "Temperance  Progress  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century'  (1903),  and  of  the  "Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Alcohol  Problem"  (in  preparation). 
Address:  Laurel,  Md. 

JOKES,  RICHARD:  English  economist;  bom 
Ttmbridge  Wells,  England,  1790;  graduated  Cam- 
bridge 1816;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry;  in  1833 
became  professor  of  political  economy  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  in  1835  succeeded  Malthus  in 
the  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  at  the 
East  India  (JoUepe,  Haileybury.  From  1836  to 
185 1  he  occupied  the  position  of  commissioner 
under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act.  Died  at 
Haileybury,  Jan.  26,  1855.  As  an  economist, 
Jones  stands  between  the  school  of  Adam  Smith 
and  the  modem  historical  economists.  He 
recognizes  strongly  the  necessity  of  the  inductive 
method,  and  opposes  the  deductive  method  of 
Ricardo. 

TOWETT,  F.  W.:  English  Labor  M.P.;  bom 
at  Bradford.  He  worked  in  the  textile  mills  there 
and  became  manufacturer's  manager  at  twenty- 
eight.  In  1 90 1  Jowett  devoted  hiniself  to  public 
work,  and  for  several  years  was  director  of  the 
Bradford  Provident  Industrial  Society.  In  1892 
he  became  a  city  councilor,  and  in  1895  was  made 
an  alderman.  Mr.  Jowett  was  before  the  con- 
stituency from  1897.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, 1906,  for  Bradford  West,  indorsed  by  the 
Labor  Representative  Committee.  Address:  2 
Grantham  Place,  Bradford. 

JUDAISM,  SOCIAL  POLITY  OF:  All  views 
and  interpretations  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  He- 
brew race  find  in  them  the  institutes  of  a  peculiar 
social  polity.  Viewed  as  the  product  of  infallible 
inspiration  or  in  the  light  of  the  latest  and  highest 
criticism,  the  Old  Testament  records  a  social 
polity,  whether  given  of  God  in  immediate  revela- 
tion or  developed  through  long  ages  of  national 
evolution,  of  deepest  interest  and  most  practical 
significance.  The  heart  of  the  whole  is  in  the 
national  law.  Says  Canon  Premantle  ("The 
World  the  Subject  of  Redemption  ") : 

The  Lav  wm  the  center  of  the  religion  and  theology  of 
Israel.  .  .  .  It  was  not  "the  law  of  commandments  contained 
in  ordinances,"  but  the  law  of  righteousness,  which  underlays 
the  ordinances.  .  .  .  The  mm  ceremonialism,  apart  from 
moral  good,  finds  no  encouragement  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Against  that  all  the  prophets  ttom  Hoaea  onward  protest. 
.  ,  .  The  law  of  moral  and  p<ditical  relations  is  the  center  of 
2he  theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  .  .  .  The  theme  which 
is  more  than  any  other  upon  their  poets'  lips  is  the  law  of 
Jehovah.  .  .  . 

In  the  Pulms  there  are  a  few  faint  allusions  to  ceremonial 


customs,  such  as  the  laws  of  drink  offerings  of  Uood,  or  of 
forbidden  food,  or  the  purging  with  hyssop;  a  few  words  abont 
the  new  moon  and  solemn  feast  days;  not  a  word  about  cir^ 
cumcision,  not  a  word  about  the  passover,  not  a  word  about 
•  the  Sabbaths,  not  a  word  about  ceremcaial  ww^lfannnm 
There  is  probably  in  modem  hymns,  eighteen  centuries  after 
Christ,  more  of  artificial  reli^on  than  in  the  Psalms,  written 
in  the  bosom  of  Judaism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ahnoat 
every  Psalm  appeals  to  the  law  of  plain  justice,  public  and 
private.  ...  It  is  the  moral  and  political  law,  not  the 
ceremonial,  which  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  law  is  the  recognition 
of  Jehovah  as  the  (Jod  of  the  nation,  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  and  Owner  of  the  earth.  Land  belongs 
to  Him;  His  are  the  firstfruits;  He  is  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;  His  law  is  to  be 
obeyed.  This  law  is  given  to  the  or- 
Vational  ^^^^'^  nation,  not  to  individuals. 
,1.^.  The  first  duty  of  parents  to  the  male 
child  of  a  Gentile  convert  was  circum- 
cision, the  symbol  of  initiation  into 
the  national  life.  The  Law  was  not  given  to  any 
person  in  view  of  a  personal  relation  to  God,  but 
only  to  the  circumcised,  or  their  wives  and 
daughters,  those  who  belonged  to  the  organic 
national  life.  It  was,  thus,  primarily  a  law  of 
institutions.  With  the  organized  national  life 
went  the  family.  The  first  duty  of  the  circum- 
cised child  was  to  obey  and  honor  his  parents 
(Ex.  XX.  12).  "Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man" 
(Lev.  xix.  32).  Purity  and  chastity  were  strictly' 
inculcated.  The  law  allowed  polygamy;  but  he 
who  follows  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple from  the  obscenity  and  impurity,  into  which 
they  are  recorded  as  falling,  through  idolatrous 
practises,  in  the  early  years  of  their  history,  into 
the  comparative  purity  and  monogamy  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
will  realize  how  practically  the  Law  aided  and  de- 
veloped pure  family  life. 

As  in  all  patriarchal  civilizations,  the  servant 

or  slave  was  made  a  member  of  the  household. 

Slavery  was  allowed,  but  it  was  nothing  like 

chattel   slavery;    it   was   scarcely   slaver}-.     In 

Judea  alone  of  all  cotmtries,  ancient  and  modem, 

the  slave  had  rights  and  was  not  tin- 

Tnmtinaiit   ^^^  ^^^  caprice  of  his  master.     Every 

«r  *>.TvZ^  Hebrew  slave  could  go  free  at  the  end 

was  to  be  furnished  liberally  out  of  the 
flock,  and  out  of  the  flour,  and  out  of  the  wine- 
press (Deut.  XV.  1 4) .  The  wages  of  servants  were 
to  be  paid  every  night:  "The  wages  of  him  that  is 
hired  shall  not  abide  all  night  imtil  the  morning" 
(Lev.  xix.  13).  Charity  in  all  relations  was  m- 
culcated:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,"  said 
the  law  (Lev.  xix.  18);  "Thou  shalt  hate  thine 
enemy"  was  an  unauthorized  addition.  Justice 
in  trade  was  a  sacred  duty  (Lev.  xix.  36) ;  but  the 
needy  were  particularly  to  be  aided.  "If  there 
be  among  you  a  poor  man,  of  one  of  the  brethren, 
within  any  of  the  gates  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden 
thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor 
brother,  but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto 
him  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his 
need  "  (Deut.  xv.  7,8).  The  loan  was  to  be  with- 
out interest.  "If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my 
people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to 
nim  as  a  ttsurer;  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him 
usury"  (Ex.  xxii.  25).  Usury  meant  mterest; 
the  word  is  sometimes  translated  increase.  ' '  Thmt 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother,  usury 
of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything 
that  is  lent  upon  usury,"  said  the  Deuteronomic 
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law.  This  was  not  a  moral  law  of  tmiversal  va- 
lidity. The  Hebrew  was  allowed  to  take  interest 
from  a  Gentile.  "Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest 
lend  upon  usury"  (Deut.  xxiii.  30).  It  was  a  so- 
cialist law,  and  one  had  to  belong  to  the  instituted 
nation  to  gain  its  benefits.  Those  who  walked 
through  cornfields  or  vineyards  were  to  be  allowed 
to  pluck  of  the  com  or  the  vine  (Deut.  xxiii.  35). 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  were  particularly  to  be 
cared  for  (Deut.  x.  18). 

An  these  enactments  were  made  possible  by 
the  Hebrew  land  law.     Under  private  property 
and  a  competitive  civilization  it  is  inipossible  to 
lend  without  interest  to  every  one 
j^^j,  j^—   that  asks,  or  to  allow  trespassmg  on 
■^^  a  planted  field  or  vineyard.     Under 

the  Hebrew  law  it  was  possible,  be- 
cause everybody  was  protected  in  the  use  (not 
ownersl^p)  of  a  little  land,  and  therefore  those 
-who  needed  to  borrow  or  receive  aid  were  com- 
paratively few.  God  was  considered  the  owner 
of  all  the  land,  and  it  was  meted  out  not  for  own- 
ership, but  for  use.  "The  land  shall  not  be  sold 
forever,  for  tiie  land  is  mine,"  God  is  represented 
as  saying  in  Lev.  xxv.  33.  The  land  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  measured  out  by  Joshtia  bv 
the  line  and  the  lot,  and  a  portion  assigned  to  each 
family  according  to  its  size.  And  this  ownership 
for  use  was  inalienable.  If  any  family  became 
embarrassed  and  gave  the  land  in  debt,  it  re- 
turned on  the  fiftieth  year — the  year  of  jubilee — 
to  its  former  owner.  This  was  the  wording  of  the 
law  as  given  in  Lev.  xxv.  34-3 1 : 

And  in  all  the  land  of  yonr  poneasion  ye  shall  grant  a  re- 
flemption  for  the  land. 

If  thy  brother  be  vaxen  poor,  and  bath  sold  away  sonu  of 
bis  jpoasearion,  and  if  any  of  Us  Idn  come  to  redeem  it,  then 
•ball  be  redeem  that  which  his  brother  sold. 

And  if  the  man  have  none  to  redeem  it,  and  himself  be  able 
to  redeem  it; 

Then  let  him  count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof,  and  re- 
■tate  the  overplnx  onto  the  man  to  whom  be  sold  it,  that  be 
may  return  unto  his  possession. 

But  if  be  be  not  able  to  restore  it  to  him,  then  that  which  is 
add  shall  remain  in  the  band  of  him  that  hath  bought  it 
ontfl  the  year  of  jubilee;  and  in  the  jubilee  it  shall  go  out,  and 
be  ahall  return  unto  his  poaseiislon. 

There  was  a  difference,  however,  with  walled 
cities. 

And  if  a  man  seU  a  dwelUng-houae  in  a  walled  city,  then  be 
may  redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold;  within  a 
{aU  year  mar  be  redeem  it. 

And  if  it  be  not  redeemed  wittiin  the  space  of  a  full  ^ear, 
then  the  house  that  is  in  the  walled  dty  shall  be  established 
forever  to  him  that  bought  it,  throughout  his  generations: 
it  shall  not  go  out  in  the  jubilee. 

But  the  houses  of  the  villages,  which  have  no  walls  round 
about  them,  shall  be  counted  as  the  fields  of  the  country: 
they  may  be  redeemed,  and  they  shall  go  out  in  the  jubilee. 

The  object  of  this  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  agricultural  life  and  property  more 
secure  than  city  life  and  property,  in  order  to 
encourage  agricultural  life.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  land  that  the  law  protected  for  the  use  of  all. 
It  was  a  socialist  law  in  that  it  protected  the 
worker  in  the  ownership  of  his  tools.  If  he  gave 
them  in  pledge  they  could  not  be  kept  from  him 
overnight.     Says  Deut.  xxiv.  10-14: 

When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not 
go  into  hia  house  to  fetch  lus  pledge. 

Thou  Shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost 
lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee. 

And  if  the  man  bt  poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge. 

In  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when 
the  sun  goeth  down,  that  be  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment, 
and  tdesa  thee:  and  it  shall  be  tighteoniness  unto  thee  before 
theLocdtfayOod. 

Verse  6  in  the  same  chapter  says:  "No  man 
shall  take    the   nether  or    upper  millstone  to 


pledge,  for  he  taketb  a  man's  life  to  pledge." 
Protected  thus,  both  in  the  access  to  land  and  the 
use  of  tools,  no  Hebrew,  as  long  as  the  law  was 
obeyed,  need  be  poor.  Taxation  was  a  single  tax 
of  one  tenth  of  all  produce  of  the  soil  or  the  flock. 
This  prevented  all  extortion  of  financiers.  The 
whole  system  of  laws  was  connected  with  a 
ritual  to  connect  the  political  law  with  the 
thought  of  God.  Great  religious 
— ^j^^  festivals  were  organized  in  connection 
ftiHiiSttM  ^^^  *^*  national  history  and  with 
the  seasons.  The  Levites  admin- 
istered the  law  in  connection  with 
the  temple  or  religious  gathering^.  The  people, 
in  solemn  assemblies,  repeated  the  curses  and 
blessings  of  the  Law.  The  whole  law  of  the  land 
was  connected  with  the  relie^ious  Sabbatical 
feasts.  One  day  in  seven  the  laborer  found  com- 
plete rest.  One  year  in  seven  the  land  was  to  go 
untilled;  the  slave  was  to  go  free;  one  year  m 
seven  times  seven  was  the  year  of  jubilee,  when 
land  reverted  to  the  owner  and  every  mortgage 
was  wiped  off.  Religion  was  thus  associated 
with  relief  from  labor  and  release  from  debt. 
There  was  no  king;  those  ruled  who  showed 
themselves  inspired  of  God;  the  nation  was 
organized  by  tnbes,  families,  and  other  divisions. 
Such  was,  in  brief,  the  Hebrew  social  polity.  In 
practise  it  was  overthrown.  The  Hebrew  people 
eventually  chose  a  king,  and  found  slavery  and 
captivity.  Some  think  the  law  was  never  ful- 
filled ;  that  the  law  we  have  summarized  was  only 
very  gradually  developed.  With  the  history  we 
are  not  here  concerned.  Christian  socialists  be- 
lieve that  it  needed  the-Spirit  of  Christ  to  fulfil 
the  law.  (See  Christian  Socialism.)  Socialists 
argue  that  the  world  was  not  yet  ready  for  social- 
ism. Individualists  claim  that  it  was  an  impos- 
sible and  impractical  legalism. 

RsPBRSHCS:    Canon    W.    H.    Fremantle,    Th*   World,   tlu 
SibJKt  of  Rtdtmftion. 

JUDICIARY  SYSTEM  UmiED  STATES  AUD 
GREAT  BRITAIll:  (For  other  countries,  see 
those  countries.) 

I.  United  States. 

The  judiciary  system  of  the  U.  S.,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  involved  rela- 
tion of  federal  and  state  courts,  is  very  much 
more  complicated  and  involved  than  in  any 
other,  and  m  no  other  country  does  the  judiciary 
play  the  important  political  part  that  it  does  in 
the  U.  S. ;  for  in  no  country  except  the  U.  S.  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  justice  also  the  Supreme  Court 
of  legislative  judgment. 

We  consider  (a)  the  Federal  Courts;  (6)  the 
Supreme  Court;  (c)  the  State  Courts;  (d)  the  Mis- 
carriage of  Justice. 

a.  The  Federal  Courts. — ^The  constitution  gives 
to  federal  courts  jurisdiction  in 

1.  All  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 
constitution,  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority, 
and  in  general  all  cases  concerning  the  country  as 
a  whole,  ministers,  and  consuls. 

2.  Controversies  between  two  or  more  states, 
between  citizens  of  different  states,  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
subjects. 

The  federal  courts  are  of  three  kinds — the  Su- 
preme Cottrt  at  Washington,  circuit,  and  district 
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courts.  The  Supreme  Court  has  nine  judge 
chief  jtistice  ^salary,  $13,000)  and  eight  associate 
'udges  (salaries,  $i3,<oo).  They  are  nominated 
'or  life  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  are  removable  only  by  impeachment. 
Only  once  has  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  been 
impeached— Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland,  in 
1804-5,  8.nd  then  unsuccessfully.  The  Supreme 
Court  sits  from  October  to  July  of  each  year.  Six 
judges  must  be  |)resent  to  pronounce  a  decision, 
and  every  case  is  discust  by  the  whole  body 
twice  over. 

The  circuit  courts  number  nine,  each  with  its 
own  judges  (salaries,  $7,000),  and  to  each  is  al- 
lotted a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  was  established  in  1 891,  to  at> 
tempt  to  relieve  the  overtaxed  Supreme  Court. 
District  courts  number  91,  and  there  has  been 
established  at  Washington  a  special  Court  of 
Claims.  All  federal  judges  are  appointed  for 
life  (subject  to  impeachment),  as  the  Supreme 
judges,  tho  the  constitution  does  not  state  that 
this  should  be  so.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  in  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  and 
where  a  state  is  a  party,  is  original ;  in  all  other 
cases  it  is  appellate. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts, 

which  extends  to  all  offenses  against  federal  law, 

is  purely  statutoi^.     "The  U.  S.  as 

Jvriadietien  ^'^^^  '^^  have  no  common  law.     It 

derives  its  powers  from  the  ^ant  of 

the  people  made  by  the  constitution, 

and  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  written  law,  and 

not  elsewhere"  (Cooley's  "Principles,"  p.  131). 

Each  federal  court  has  attached  to  it  a  U.  S. 
marshal,  to  carry  out  its  decisions,  and  he  can 
call  on  good  citizens  for  help,  and,  if  necessary, 
apply  to  Washington  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
federal  troops. 

On  the  somewhat  complicated  point  as  to  the 
relation  of  federal  and  state  law,  Mr.  Bryce  says 
("The  American  Commonwealth,"  ist  ed.  pp. 
247,  248): 

The  D.  S.  is  a  federation  of  commonwealths,  each  ct  which 
has  its  own  constitution  and  laws.  The  federal  constitution 
not  only  gives  certain  powers  to  Congress,  as  the  national 
legislature,  but  recognises  certain  powen  in  the  states,  in 
virtue  whereof  their  respective  peoples  have  enacted  funda- 
mental state  laws  (the  state  constitutions)  and  have  en- 
abled their  respective  legislatures  to  pass  state  statutes. 
However,  as  the  nation  takes  precedence  of  the  states,  the 
federal  constitution,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
everywhere,  and  the  statutes  duly  made  by  Congress  under  it, 
are  prefened  to  all  state  constitutions  and  statutes;  and  if  any 
conflict  arise  between  them,  the  latter  must  give  way.  The 
same  phenomenon  therefore  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  an  incon- 
sistency between  the  constitution  and  a  congressional  statute. 
Where  it  is  shown  that  a  state  constitution  or  statute  in- 
fringes either  the  federal  constitution  or  a  federal  (i.  e., 
congressional)  statute,  the  state  constitution  or  statute  must 
be  held  and  declared  invalid.  And  this  declaration  must,  of 
course,  proceed  from  the  courts,  nor  solely  from  the  federal 
courts;  because  when  a  state  court  decides  against  its  own 
statutes  or  constitution  in  favor  of  a  federal  law,  its  decision 
k  final. 

6.  The  Supreme  Court. — The  constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  is  above  the  power  of  Congress  to  change. 
It  was  ratified  and  made  binding  not  by  Coneress, 
but  by  the  people,  and  can  be  amended  only  by 
the  people  m  appointed  ways — a  most  difficult 
and  slow  process.  Congress  can  therefore  legis- 
late only  subject  to  the  limits  the  constitution 
sets.  The  tenth  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
adopted  ini  791 ,  distinctly  says:  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  constitution  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states  are  reserved  to  the  states 
respectively  or  to  the  people." 

The  body  that  finally  decides  what  is  constitu- 


tional is  the  Supreme  Court.  Anjr  law  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  unconstituticmal  is  ill^aL 
This  gives  the  Supreme  Court  enormous  power. 
After  long  debate  Congress  passed  an  income  tax 
(q.  v.),  and  there  is  no  question  that  such  a  tax 
was  desired  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people;  but 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  by  one  vote  mat  the 
bill  was  unconstitution:tl,  and  the  bill  did  not  be- 
come law.  In  such  a  case  a  single  corrupt  judge 
could  subvert  the  will  of  the  whole  people  save 
as  by  slow  process  the  constitution  is  amended. 
This  to  an  extent  makes  the  judiciary  supreme 
over  Congress  and  the  executive,  and  (except  by 
the  slow  process  of  constitutional  amendment)  to 
a  degree  supreme  over  the  people.  It  is  true  tliat 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  formally  act  on  legis- 
lative Dills — ^its  power  is  only  one  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  simply  decides  the  individual  case 
brought  before  it  according  to  the  law,  and  where 
laws  conflict,  according  to  the  highest  law,  that 
is  the  constitution;  but  this  practically  enables  it 
to  pass  upon  any  bill  enacted  by 
i>»ii»iwiM  Congress.  And  this  power  of  inter- 
'^^'"'"  pretation  is  the  greater  for  two  rea- 
sons: (i)  That  a  wrong  decision  is 
not  easily  reversed.  In  En^and,  if 
the  courts  find  that  a  law  means  what  the  people 
do  not  desire,  the  law  can  easily  be  amended.  lit 
the  U.  S.  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  most  difficult  to  reverse.  (2)  The  consti- 
tution, being  of  necessity  brief,  the  opportunity 
for  interpretation  is  very  broad.  Hence  in  prac- 
tise the  Supreme  Court  has  enormous  power.  It 
is  true  that  this  power  has  not  been  frequently 
corruptly  used.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  by 
many  been  considered  venal  or  even  unfair;  but 
the  trouble  is  that  the  people  often  have  more  to 
fear  from  just  decisions  than  imjust.  A  decision 
flagrantly  unjust  or  venal  could  be  more  easily 
reversed ;  but  a  just  decision  that  the  constitution 
does  not  allow  of  a  certain  measure  is  difficult  to 
reverse,  even  tho  the  whole  i)eople  desire  it.  Yet, 
to  Democrats,  at  least,  what  tne  large  majority 
desire  ought  to  be  legal.  Legislation  ought  to 
belong  in  usufruct  to  the  living.  A  free  people 
ought  not  to  be  fettered  by  a  constitution  enacted 
a  century  ago  tmder  conditions  utteriy  different 
from  the  present.  Yet  if  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides a  bill  unconstitutional,  it  cannot  hold,  no 
matter  what  the  people  will,  save  by  slow  process 
of  amendment ;  and  the  more  honest  the  judges 
are  the  more  difficult  to  change  the  decision.  In 
cases  where  a  U.  S.  official,  like  the  president, 
deems  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  maide  a  mis- 
take in  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  it 
has  been  claimed  that  he  must  follow  the  biest 
judgment  he  has  and  disobey  the  Supreme  Cotut, 
since,  in  his  jud^ent,  to  obey  the  court  would 
violate  the  constitution  he  is  first  of  all  bound  to 
obey.  President  Jackson  attacked  the  U.  S. 
Bank  as  illegal,  tho  the  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cided it  legal.  Jefferson  denounced  a  judgment 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Majorities  in  Congress 
have  claimed  the  same  right;  but  recently  both 
executive  and  legislative  have  receded  from 
claiming  this  right,  and  certainly  in  case  of  a  just 
decision  it  wotud  be  impossible  to  disobey  it  on 
this  ground. 

The  constitution  does  not  limit  the  mmtiber  of 
supreme  judges,  and  some  claim  that  the  will  of 
the  people  could  be  realized  by  appointing  judges 
who  would  decide  that  the  will  of  the  people  was 
constitutional;  but  such  a  procedure  would  be 
looked  upon  as  revolutionary  by  many,  if  not  by 
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most.  The  seriousness  of  this  feature  of  the  con- 
stitution cannot,  therefore,  be  easily  exaggerated. 
It  is  true  that  thus  far  no  great  evils  have  seemed 
to  arise.  John  Fiske  says  of  the  Supreme  Court 
("Civil  Government  in  the  U.  S."p.'2S2): 

It  ia  pccaliariy  American,  and  for  its  exalted  character  and 
piioelesi  services  it  is  an  institution  of  which  Americana  may 
weU  beinrnid. 

Mr.  Bryce  says  ("The  American  Common- 
weallii,"  ist  ed.,  pp.  406,  407) : 

The  ri^  constitution  of  the  V.  S.  has  rendered  and 
isnders  inestimabte  service.  It  opposes  obstacles  to  rash 
and  hasty  changes.  It  secures  time  for  ddiberation.  ...  It 
forms  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  people.  It  trains  them  to 
habits  of  legality.  ...  It  familiarises  them  with,  it  attaches 
them  by  ties  of  pride  and  reverence  to,  those  f  imdamental 
tmths  on  which  the  constitution  is  based. 

And  again  (p.  371): 

The  credit  and  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court  stand  very 
hii^.  No  one  of  its  members  has  ever  been  suspected  of 
cxirraption,  and  comparatively  few  have  allowed  their  politi- 
cal sympathies  to  disturb  their  official  judgment. 

But  in  spite  of  this  favorable  view  two  things 
must  be  remembered:  (i)  that  the  longer  the 
coimtry  moves  from  the  conditions  when  the 
constitution  was  framed,  the  more  must  its  re- 
quirements fetter  and  be  unsuited  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  people  1(2)  the  more  political 
questions  turn  upon  industrial  and-  financial 
questions,  the  more  likely  is  the  Supreme  Cotut 
to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  coim- 
try. Almost  of  necessity  the  supreme  judges 
come  from  the  class  of  the  most  educated,  the 
most  successful,  the  most  wealthy;  this  must  bo 
so  almost  inevitably  from  the  nature  of  the  case; 
almost  inevitably,  therefore,  with  the  best  of  will, 
they  must  judge  from  their  environment,  their 
education,  their  exijerience.  Whether  they  will 
understand  the  common  ]people  is, 
therefore,  especially  in  mdustrial 
matters,  at  least  ^uestionaUe.  With- 
out, then',  reflection  upon  the  purity 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  its  power  under  the  con- 
stitution IS  open  to  the  gravest  question.  It  is 
not  necessary.  In  England  it  is  not  so.  In  Eng- 
land, Magna  Charta,  uie  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  the  Acts  of  Union  with  Scotland 
and  Insland  are  merely  ordinary  laws  which  can 
be  repealed  by  Parliament  at  any  moment.  There 
is  no  constitution  superior  to  the  legislature. 
All  laws  are  made  by  the  legislature  and  all  can 
be  repealed  by  it;  nor  is  the  institution  necessary 
even  to  a  republic. 

Says  Mr.  Bryce  ("The  American  Common- 
wealth," pp.  asp,  a6o): 

Tlie  case  of  Switserland  shows  that  the  American  plan  is  not 
the  oaly  one  possible  to  a  federation.  The  Swiss  Federal 
Court,  while  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  American,  is  not 
the  only  authority  competent  to  determine  whether  a  canon- 
ical law  is  void  because  inconsistent  with  the  federal  con- 
stitution, for  in  some  cases  recourse  must  be  had  not  to  the 
court  but  to  the  Federal  Council,  which  is  a  sort  of  executive 
cabinet  of  the  confederation.  And  the  Federal  Court  is 
bound  to  enforce  every  law  passed  by  the  fedfcral  legislature, 
even  if  it  violate  the  constitution.  In  other  words,  the 
Swiss  constitution  has  reserved  some  points  of  canonical 
law  for  an  authority  not  judicial,  but  pohtical,  and  has  made 
the  federal  legislature  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  powers,  the 
anthorised  interpreter  of  the  constitution,  and  an  interpreter 
not  likely  to  proceed  on  purely  legal  grounds. 

Some  radicals  believe  that  the  cure  for  America 
lies  in  one  constitutional  amendment  giving  to 
Ccmgress  the  power  of  action,  within  certain 
limits,  without  reference  to  the  constitution.  A 
large  number  find  the  cure  in  the  adoption  of  the 
referendum  Iq.  v.). 


e.  State  Judiciary. — The  judiciary  in  every 
state  includes  three  sets  of  courts:  A  supreme 
court  or  court  of  appeals;  superior  courts  of 
record;  local  courts;  but  the  particular  names  and 
relations  of  these  several  tribunals  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  criminal  business  vary  gp-eatly 
from  state  to  state.  There  are  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  probate  courts,  surrogate  courts,  pre- 
rogative courts,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or- 
phans' courts,  courts  of  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  and  jail  delivery,  quarter  sessions,  hustings' 
courts,  county  courts,  etc. 

The  jurisdiction  of  state  courts  is  complete. 
There  is  no  appeal  to  federal  courts  except  on 
matters  pertaining  to  federal  law.  Each  state 
recognizes  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  a  sister 
state,  gives  credit  to  its  public  acts  and  records, 
and  drivers  up  to  its  justice  any  fugitive  from  its 
jurisdiction  charged  with  a  crime.  Of  course 
the  courts  of  one  state  are  not  bound  either  by 
law  or  usage  to  follow  the  reported  decisions  of 
those  of  another  state.  They  use  such  decisions 
merely  for  their  own  enlightenment,  and  as  some 
evidence  of  the  common  law,  just  as  they  use  the 
English  law  reports.  Each  state  nutkes  its  own 
law,  and  these  laws  vary  enormously  not  only  be- 
tween states,  but  also  from  time  to  time. 

Concerning  the  purity  of  the  state  judiciary, 
Mr.  Bryce  says  ("The  American  Commonwealth," 
p.  507): 

Any  one  of  the  three  phenomena  I  have  described — popular 
elections,  short  terms,  and  small  salaries — would  be  sufficient 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  judiciary.  Popular  elections 
throw  the  choice  into  the  hands  of  pohtical  parties — that  is 
to  say,  of  knots  of  wirepullers,  inclined  to  use  every  office  as  a 
means  of  rewarding  political  services,  and  garrisoning  with 
grateful  partisans  posts  which  may  conceivably  become  of 
political  unportance.  Short  terms  .  .  .  oblige  the  judge  to 
remember  and  keep  on  good  terms  with  those  who  nave 
made  him  what  he  is,  and  in  whose  hands  his  fortunes  lie.  .  .  . 
Small  salaries  prevent  able  men  from  offering  themselves  for 
places  whoee  incomes  are  perhaps  only  one  tenth  of  what  a 
leadins  barrister  can  make  by  private  practise.  .  .  .  The  mis- 
ciiief  IS  serious,  but  I  must  own  that  it  is  smaller  than  a 
European  observer  is  prepared  to  expect. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  lack  of  the  worst  re- 
sults Mr.  Bryce  considers  the  presence  in  every 
state  of  federal  tribimals,  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  and  lastly  the  power  01  the  professional 
influence  of  the  bar.  Nevertheless,  great  scan- 
dals have  arisen.     (See  Corruption.) 

Lawyers  in  the  U.  S.,  differently  from  those  in 
Europe,  are  allowed  to  plead  in  any  court  they 
will.  Almost  absolute  liberty  is  given.  The  re- 
sult is  an  intense  competition,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  low  tone  for  the  profession. 

This  freedom  allows  of  great  injustice  to  the 
poor.  Tudgments  are  often  pronounced,  not 
upon  absolute  equity,  but  upon  whether  the  ac- 
cused has  in  court  been  proven  to  have  violated  a 
law.  Especially  where  the  laws  are  as  involved 
as  in  the  U.  S.,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  unless  opposed 
by  one  equally  shrewd,  can  find  some  loophole  in 
the  law  for  almost  any  client,  at  least  in  civil 
practise.  A  wealthy  corporation  can  afford  to  em- 
ploy the  shrewdest  counsel.  The  poor  usually 
cannot.  Therefore  the  poor  are  usually  in  such 
cases  helpless.  Of  the  injustice  of  this  to  the 
poor  we  speak  in  the  next  section.  Of  its  effect 
upon  the  lawyers  we  speak  now.  It 
means  that  in  most  cases  success  for 


Corporatioii 


the  lawyer  lies  in  shrewdly  defending 


"'""  or  serving  the  interests  of  the  great 
corporations,  as  the  railroads,  etc. 
To  do  this  requires  of  necessity  no  actu^  dis- 
honesty, but  smiply  the  development  of  ability 
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to  see  shrewd  ways  of  avoiding  or  using  the  re- 
quirements of  law.  The  average  successful  lawyer 
is  the  corporation  lawyer.  He  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  viewing  things  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  equity,  but  of  shrewd  interpretation  in  favor 
of  his  corporation.  This  is  what  he  is  paid  to 
do.  Involving  at  first  at  least  no  absolute  dis- 
honesty, it  leads  too  often  to  a  blunting  of  the 
mora]  sense.  Even  where  this  does  not  result,  hy 
his  interests,  his  ambitions,  his  associations,  his 
professional  instinct,  above  all,  his  social  environ- 
ment, he  becomes  honestly  the  partizan  of  the 
corporation.  He  goes  into  the  legislature  and 
finds  there  abundant  opportunity  to  serve  his 
former  clients,  and  by  his  training  is  led  even  un- 
consciously to  do  so.  The  financial  prizes  in  this 
line  are  very  large.  Corporation  lawyers,  in  what 
is  considered  perfectly  legitimate  practise,  can 
make  as  much  as  $ioo,oco  a  year,  while  $jo,ooo 
is  not  infrequent.  With  114,000  lawyers  m  the 
U.  S.,  in  1900  competing  for  these  prizes,  many  of 
them  poor,  the  temptation  to  rise  DV  serving  the 
interests  of  wealth  becomes  well-nigh  irresistible. 
A  very  few  succeed  by  championing  the  cause  of 
labor,  but  usually  thev  lose  professional  and  social 
caste,  so  that  many  who  for  political  reasons  mig[ht 
choose  the  side  of  the  poor  are  deterred  by  family 
and  social  claims.  Under  these  circumstances, 
without  the  necessity  of  implying  any  unusual 
corruption  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers,  the  people 
are,  and  especially  the  labor  people,  not  without 
reason,  growing  suspicious  of  corporation  attor- 
neys, and  particularly  of  their  presence  in  legis- 
latures, where,  however,  they  form  the  large 
maiority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

a.  The  Miscarriage  of  Justice. — The  miscar- 
riage of  justice  in  modem  courts  is  not  mainly 
due  to  unjust  judges  or  corrupt  lawyers,  but  to 
the  present  judicial  system.  Professor  Ely  writes 
in  the  Christian  Advocate: 

Perhaps  no  current  phrase  is  more  frequently  heard  than 
that  all  men  are  equal  oefore  the  law.  It  belongs  to  a  class 
at  phrases  which  cover  facts  and  prevent  thotisht.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  for  it  is  possible  to  mention 
at  least  six  respects  in  which  ieg»l  inequality  exists  to-day  in 
the  U.  S. 

I.  All  men  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  law,  and 
ignorance  al  the  law  excuses  no  one.  How,  then,  can  we  talk 
about  the  equality  of  the  law,  when  the  law  is  so  complicated, 
and  only  few  can  know  it  i  In  addition  to  the  comparatively 
few  who  can  know  it,  there  are  a  few  wealthy  individuals  and 
corporations  who  can  employ  well-trained  experts  in  the  law 
to  inform  them  of  the  law  in  so  far  as  it  is  important  for  them 
to  know  it.  Compare  the  situation  in  this  respect  of  a  great 
railway  corporation  and  a  labor  organization  with  which  it 
may  be  engaged  in  conflict.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  may  themselves  be 
trained  lawjrers,  receiving  salaries  of  from  ts.ooo  to  $15,000, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  corporation  is  certain  to  have  m  its 
constant  employment  attorneys  receiving  high  salaries,  and 
who  give  advice  upon  every  step  taken.  The  counselors  of 
the  corporation  are  familiar  with  every  twist  and  turn  of  the 
law,  and  know  the  purport  of  conflicting  judicial  decisions, 
so  hara  for  tbe  ordinary  man  to  understand. 
The  highest  salary  ever  received  by  an  officer 
of  a  labor  organisation  was  Ss.ooo,  and  it  is 
i>f  Titiiratiini  helieved  that  at  the  present  time  no  one 
n  JdBgKiaB  receives  over  $3,000.  No  labor  organization 
can  keep  in  its  constant  employ  able  attorneys, 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  pay  sufficiently 
high  salaries  to  secure  tbe  best  talent,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
positioa  of  attorney  for  working  men  is  not  calculated  to  lead 
to  further  advancement.  .  .  . 

a.  The  law  affords  very  unei^ual  protection  to  the  rich  and 
to  the  rxior.  The  avenues  of  justice  are  in  one  way  and  an- 
other closed  to  the  poor  and  ij^oraot.  If  ignonnce  itself 
of  the  proper  methods  of  securing  redress  is  not  a  sufficient 
barrier,  fees  of  one  kind  and  another  and  heavy  court  cbarses 
deter  the  poorer  members  of  the  community  from  seeking 
Justice  at  law.  Whan  poor  people  have  a  case  in  the  courts  to 
protect  them  against  their  employers,  or  others  with  larger 
economic  resources,  the  case  may  be  delayed  from  time  to 
time,  may  be  appealed  from  one  court  to  another,  and  it  may 
be  traastetrsd  bam  one  Jurisdiction  to  another.    Railway 


corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  like  to  transfer 
cases  to  the  U.  a.  courts,  and  thus  they  can  put  their  antago- 
nists to  the  expense  of  long  journeys.  These  are  some  of  tbe 
ways  by  means  of  which  the  resources  of  the  poorer  party  can 
be  exhausted  and  justice  defeated.  Often  the  poor  man 
does  not  know  how  to  take  the  first  step  to  secure  justice,  and 
when  he  takes  the  first  step  it  often  happens  that  he  is  ex- 
hausted before  he  can  take  the  last  one. 

The  secretarv  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Justice,  to  whicJs 
reference  has  already  been  made,  in  his  second  annual  report 
speaks  about  the  inaccessibility  of  the  means  of  legal  redress 
for  wage-camers,  and  generally  for  the  poorer  members  of  the 
community.  He  says  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  fee  system 
should  be  abolished,  both  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  justices  of 
the  peace  and  to  constables.  .  .  .   ^ 

3.  We  must  consider  the  inequality  of  the  law  itself.  The 
law  in  the  U.  S.  is  not  so  framed  expressly  that  an  offense 
committed  by  an  employer  or  a  rich  man  receives  one  land 
of  punishment,  and  the  onense  committed  by  an  employee  or  a 
poor  man  receives  a  different  kind  of  punishment,  but  the 
penalties  are  so  framed  that  they  bear  with  unequal  severity 
upon  the  various  social  classes,  and  thus  offenses  apt  to  be 
committed  b^  the  rich  are  not  likely  to  be  visited  by  such 
heavy  penalties  as  those  to  which  the  poorer  people  ara 
specially  liable. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  so  good  an  authority,  a  man 
so  highly  esteemed,  as  the  late  Josiah  Quincy.  who  in  his 
"Figures  ci  the  Past"  thus  describes  one  kind  of  legal  in- 
equaUty:  "  It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  majesty  of  the  law  to 
maintain  that  it  has  not  yet  sloughed  off  all  its  barbarisms. 
So  long  as  a  punishment  of  a  money  fine  is  accepted  from  the 
rich,  and  the  alternative  imprisonment  is  exacted  from  the 
poor,  the  equality  of  all  men  nefore  the  law  is  but  a  toondinfl; 
phrase." 

4.  We  have  under  the  next  headingto  notice  the  unequal 
administration  of  even  equal  law.  The  devices  which  ar« 
open  to  those  who  can  employ  the  best  legal  counsel  for 
escaping  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 

bringing  them  to  bear  heavily  on  opponents  on 

the  other  hand,  are  well  known  to  all.     Again, 

VnMnal      I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  make  a  quotation,  ia 

*<lTMinl«tra-  Order  to  have  additional  confirmation  of  my 

~v"""~*tmr  position,  altho  I  think  no  honest  and  weli- 

tUB  informed  man  will  attempt  to  dispute  it.     It 

excited  no  surprise  a  few  years  ago  when  Ifr. 

Walling.  ex-Superintendent  of  Police  of  New 
York  City,  said,  "Altho,  of  course,  all  thin^  ara  posable, 
yet  I  would  not  count  as  among  probable  oontingendea  under 
the  present  system  of  government  in  New  York  the  hanging 
of  any  one  of  its  millionaires,  no  matter  how  unprovoked  or 
premeditated  the  murder  he  might  have  committed." 

Many  examples  of  unequal  adn^nistration  of  the  law  can  be 
given — in  fact,  so  many  that  it  seems  almost  absurd  to 
mention  any  concrete  cases.  Nevertheless,  I  will  give  one  or 
two  illustrations  in  order  to  direct  the  thought  of  my  readers, 
and  to  lead  to  further  observation  on  their  part.  Railwaya 
an  again  instructive.  A  few  years  ago  a  temble  acddnat  oc- 
curred in  Massachusetts.  The  railway  directors  had  disre- 
garded the  express  recommendations  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts  to  test  the  safety  of  the  bridge 
properly.  There  were  no  automatic  brakes,  and  there  were 
not  so  many  brakemen  as  the  law  requires.  A  prominent 
paper  of  New  York  of  high  standing  said  that  the  case  was 
clearly  one  of  a  preventable  accident,  and  that  it  was  deemed 
in  law  criminal  negligence.  The  writer  of  the  editorial  stated 
that  the  parties  responsible  could  be  indicted  and  punished, 
and  suggested  that  an  example  of  punishment  would  teach 
railway  managers  a  useful  lesson.  Is  it  necctaary  to  tell  my 
readers  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  Jaw  ?  Every 
reader  knows  it  before  I  state  it,  and  he  knows,  furthermore, 
that  the  law  in  such  cases  is  not  likely  to  be  enforced.  Sup- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  leaden  of  a  great  labor 
organization,  in  their  desire  to  raise  wages,  or  for  any  pe- 
cuniary reasons,  should  take  a  course  resulting  in  loss  of  life, 
is  there  one  of  my  readers  who  does  not  know  that  the  law 
would  lay  a  very  heavy  band  on  these  labor  leadeis?  It 
happened  not  long  ago  that  certain  directora  of  a  great  oor^ 
potation  were  indicted  for  an  accident  which  resulted  in  a 
horrible  death  of  passengers.  How  tenderly  and  consider- 
ately they  were  treated  when  they  were  brought  before  the 
court  was  described  by  the  daily  press,  and  the  bail  was  fizt 
at  (5,000,  a  mere  nothing  for  men  of  vast  wealth.  About  the 
same  time  a  labor  leader  was  indicted  in  New  York  for  con- 
spiracy and  extortion.  This  leader  was  at  the  time  in  Peim- 
sylvania,  and  bail  was  at  first  altogether  refused,  and  finally 
was  fixt  at  $90,000,  an  enormous  sum  for  such  a  person, 
probably  more  than  he  and  a  half  doxen  of  his  best  friends 
tonther  were  worth. 

Taxation  reveals  another  Idnd  of  unequal  administration. 
The  property  of  the  rich  is  rarely  assessed  at  so  high  a  relative 
rate  as  the  property  of  the  poor.  .  .  . 

5.  A  fifth  land  of  legal  Inequality  is  seen  in  the  failure  to 
provide  laws  needed  by  the  masses  when  contrasted  with  the 
readiness  to  provide  laws  needed  by  the  few  rich,  especially 
powerful  corporations.  .  .  . 

6.  The  last  kind  of  legal  inequality  relates  to  the  use  of 
more  or  less  corrupt  means  for  defeating  the  ends  of  justice. 
These  means,  which  of  course  should  not  exist  at  aU,  are 
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mcceasible  only  to  the  few.  Jury-bribing  is  one,  but  that  is 
oosne  and  clumsy.  Tlieie  are  many  mora  refined  processe*. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  employed  in  a  large  law  office  which  was 
oonoeraed  especially  with  -railway  cases.  He  tells  me  that  the 
hwyen  in  this  office  secure  a  Kst  of  all  names  on  the  jury  list 
in  mil  places  along  the  line  of  the  railway  for  which  they  are 
•ttomeys.  They  found  out  before  cases  were  tried  the 
personal  opinions  in  regard  to  railways  of  every  single  man 
who  could  be  drawn  for  jury  service,  and  they  challenged  the 
names  of  thoae  who  were  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  railways. 
He  said  that  it  thus  becomes  impossible  for  any  one  to  recover 
damages.  I  will  mention  only  two  other  devices  under  this 
head.  One  is  through  influence  with  the  appointing  power  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  judges  friendly  to  railway  mterests 
where  judges  are  appointed,  and  through  influence  with 
politicians  to  secure  the  nomination  of  judges  by  both  parties 
utvoiable  to  these  same  interests. 

II.  Grbat  Britain. 

The  judicial  sjrstem  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  much  more  simple.  In  England  and  Wales 
the  principal  courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  are 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  jail  delivery  (assizes),  the  general  or 

auarter  sessions,  the  petty  sessions  courts,  and 
lie  Central  Ciiminal  Cburt.  Two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace,  sitting  with  a  metropolitan 
or  borough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendary 
magistrate,  constitute  a  petty  sessions  court. 
Two  justices  constitute  a  court  of  "quarter  ses- 
sions," meeting  quarterly  in  "general  sessions" 
at  other  times.  Assize  courts  also  meet  quarterly 
in  appointed  towns,  held  by  a  commissioner, 
nommated  by  the  crown,  usually  from  the  King's 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but 
sometimes  merely  a  king%  counsel.  The  Central 
Criminal  is  for  Uie  city  of  London.  The  petty 
sessions  deal  with  minor  offenses,  and  greater 
offenses  are  usually  investigated  by  them  and 
then  tried  in  sessions  or  assizes.  At  least  twelve 
and  not  over  twenty- three  citizens  of  the  district 
form  a  grand  jury,  and  if  they  find  a  true  bill,  the 
case  is  tried  before  a  judge  and  petty  jury  of 
twelve,  from  which  there  is  ordinarily  no  appeal. 
If  declared  innocent  the  accused  cannot  be  tried 
again  on  the  charge;  if  convicted  on  questions  of 
law  (not  of  fact),  the  judge  may  reserve  the  case 
for  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Reserved. 

In  Scotland  borough  magistrates  and  justices 
of  the  peace  try  minor  cases ;  coimty  sheriffs  are 
the  criminal  judges,  and  if  they  try  cases  with  a 
jury  there  can  be  no  appeal.  The  supreme  court 
IS  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  consists  of  all  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  One  judge  can 
ana  usually  does  try  most  cases. 

In  Ireland  the  system  is  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  England  and  Wales.  (For  other 
cotmtries,  see  those  countries.) 

JURY,  TRIAL  BY:  A  "petit"  jury  is  a  body 
of  twelve  men  selected  and  sworn  to  determine 
the  facts  as  to  a  suit  or  an  indictment  and  to  find 
their  verdict  according  to  the  evidence  presented 
to  them.  A  "grand"  jury  is  one  of  not  less  than 
twelve  or  more  than  twenty- three,  of  whom  twelve 
must  ag^ree,  to  decide  whether  there  is  a  sufficient 
reasonable  probability  that  a  person  has  com- 
mitted an  offense  to  justify  presenting  or  holding 
him  for  trial  before  a  petit  jury.  The  grand  jury 
still  has  generally  the  right  to  some  extent  to  in- 
quire into  criminal  offenses  of  its  own  motion. 

The  jury,  as  known  in  England  and  America, 
is  the  descendant  of  the  Prankish  and  Norman 
use  of  the  inquisition,  i.  e.,  the  practise  of  ascer- 
taining^  facts  by  summoning  together  by  public 
authority  a  number  of  men  most  Ukely  ana  most 
competent,  as  living  in  the  place  where  the  facts 
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occurred,  to  know  and  tell  the  truth.  By  a  slow, 
but  logical,  process  of  development,  it  is  now  es- 
tablished that  the  jury  must  base  their  verdict 
only  on  the  evidence  submitted  to  them.  The 
judges  have  now  adequate  power  to  set  aside  ver- 
dicts which  they  consider  contrary  to  the  evidence 
or  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  court  as  to  the 
law,  and  to  reduce  damages.  It  is  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  jury  are  to  deal  only  with  the 
facts,  and  that  all  matters  of  law  are  to  be  left  to 
the  jud^  in  civil  cases,  and  so  almost  everywhere 
in  crimmal  cases.  Almost  everywhere,  provision 
is  made  for  waiver  of  jury  trial  by  consent  and  for 
sending  to  masters  or  auditors  cases  which  appear 
to  be  too  long  or  complex  for  the  jury,  even  tho 
the  parties  may  still  insist  upon  a  retrial  before  a 
jury.  Great  pains  are  taken  everjrwhere  to  se- 
cure impartial  juries.  The  parties  in  civil  cases, 
and  ^e  accused  in  criminal,  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  object  to  jurors  for  cause  and  to  some 
extent  without  assigning  cause. 

There  is  now,  as  there  always  has  been,  some 
complaint  of  the  jury  system,  but  nothing  more 
satisfactory  has  yet  been  developed.  In  criminal 
cases,  many  men  who  might  be  competent  are 
disqualified  because  they  have,  or  think  they  have, 
formed  an  opinion  on  newspaper  reports.  Men 
of  intelligence  and  otherwise  good  character  are 
rarely  willing  to  do  their  share  of  the  public  duty 
by  serving  on  juries,  while  others  not  fit  for  those 
duties  are  eager  to  undertake  them,  attracted  by 
the  pay,  generally  more  than  that  of  an  unskilled 
laborer.  That  this  is  nothing  new  may  be  seen 
from  the  recital  in  the  statute  of  13  Edward  I. ,  38, 
in  128J,  of  the  practise  of  putting  on  diseased, 
decrepit  and  poor  men,  and  sparing  the  rich.  The 
abolition  of  the  requirement  of  uniformity  in 
verdicts  is  often  and  frequently  urged. 

For  a  thorough  and  interestmg  accotmt  of  the 
development  of  the  modem  English  and  Ameri- 
can jury  and  of  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
great  body  of  law  as  to  evidence,  see  "A  Prelimi- 
nary Treatise  on  Evidence,"  by  James  B.  Thayer, 
professor  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

RoBBRT  H.  Gardiner. 

JUSTI,  HERMAIT:  Commissioner  of  Illinois 
Coal  Operators'  Association ;  bom  Louisville,  Ky., 
1851 ;  attended  public  schools  until  fifteenth  year; 
first  worked  for  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  as  mes- 
senger and  statistician ;  at  nineteen  worked  in  the 
iron  and  hardware  business  of  W.  B.  Belknap  & 
Co.,  and  in  1875  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in 
the  firm,  from  which  he  retired  in  the  spring  of 
1882  and  went  abroad.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  settled  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  became  in 
turn  merohant,  trust  officer,  bank  president,  until 
1898,  when  he  moved  to  Illinois  and  engaged  in 
the  coal-mining  industry.  Here  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  settling  disputes  with  labor  through  a  com- 
mission selected  by  the  employers  and  in  1900  be- 
came the  first  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  and  the  American  Society  of 
Social  Science.  Mr.  Justi  maintains  that  the  re- 
lations existing  between  capital  and  labor  should 
be  purely  business  relations  and  that  the  methods 
employed  to  avoid  and  settle  labor  disputes  should 
be  business  methods.  He  opposes  the  incorpora- 
tion of  labor  organizations,  but  believes  that 
labor  organizations  should  put  in  trust  with  some 
responsible  trustee  a  suflScient  fund  to  compen- 
sate individual  employers  where  loss  has  restdted 
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to  them  because  of  failure  to  carry  out  contracts. 
He  has  written  many  papers,  and  makes  many 
addresses  on  labor  questions,  among  which  are: 
"Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  Coal  Mining 
Industry";  "The  Organization  of  Capital" ;  "The 
Open  Shop  versus  the  Closed  Shop";  "Labor 
Problem  in  the  South."  Address:  Fisher  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 

jnVEinLE  COURTS:  Courts  where  offenders 
under  sixteen  or  eighteen  are  heard  before  a 
special  judge  ai)pointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
objects  of  the  juvenile  courts  are:  (i)  to  keep 
young  offenders  from  the  ordinary  courts  with 
their  hardened  criminals  and  loafers;  (2)  to  en- 
able the  judge  to  pay  particular  attention  to  each 
case — an  impossibility  in  ordinary  courts  with 
their  volume  of  business;  (3)  to  make  investiga- 
tions about  an  offender  beforehand,  so  as  to  know 
his  or  her  antecedents;  (4)  to  make  punishment 
educational  rather  than  punitive;  (5)  to  sentence 
for  indeterminate  periods,  so  as  to  put  the  offend- 
ers on  their  gooa  behavior,  and  thus  to  evoke 
every  spark  of  honor  and  manliness  in  their 
hearts. 

A  corollary  of  the  preceding  principles  is  the 
sentencing  of  youthful  offenders  to  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories,  rather  than  tojails,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  contact  with  hardened  offend- 
ers. It  is  generally  considered,  too,  that  parents, 
guardians,  and  employers  should  be  hdd  to  a 
certain  extent  responsible  for  the  waywardness 
of  their  wards,  and  they  are  accordingly  often 
reprimanded,  fined,  and  placed  on  good  beha- 
vior. Judge  Lindsey  {q.  t».),  of  Denver,  who  has 
had  great  success  with  these  courts,  bad  a  law 
passed  as  to  contributory  delinauency  of  parents, 
employers,  and  adults,  in  order  to  emphasize 
their  loint  responsibility  and  accountabiuty  be- 
fore the  law. 

A  judge  in  a  juvenile  court  has  a  large  amount 
of  power,  because  sentence  to  jail,  to  ah  industrial 
school,  or  svispension  in  charge  of  a  probation 
officer,  are  left  to  his  discretion.  He  must  con- 
sequently be  a  man  of  exceptional  qualities,  un- 
derstanding child  nature  and  having  sufficient' 
patience  and  acumen  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  every  case.  If  a  judee  has  to  hear  too 
many  cases,  the  very  object  tot  which  juvenile 
courts  were  created  is  defeated.  If  this  institu- 
tion is  to  do  its  beneficial  work  properly,  the 
judges  should  be  chosen  for  their  special  fitness — 
not  for  political  service — they  should  not  be 
burdened  with  too  many  cases,  and,  finally,  they 
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should  be  men  of  absolute  probity  and  integrity. 
In  the  hands  of  a  mere  "machine  man  "  this  court 
would  become  an  additional  danger,  owing  to  the 
large  discretionanr  powers  the  law  puts  into  the 
magistrate's  hand. 

The  necessity  for  these  courts  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures.  In  1901  the  6$  re- 
formatories in  the  United  States  had  an  average 
attendance  of  19,410;  since  their  establishment, 
about  1830,  these  institutions  have  harbored 
210,000  children.  Judge  Lindsey  found  that 
Denver  alone  had  sent  2,136  bojrs  and  girls  to  jail 
from  1896-iQoi  for  terms  varying  from  3  to  30 
days;  and  that  about  5,000  of  them  were  sen- 
tenced yeaily  in  the-  U.  S.  He  has  heard  about 
2,000  cases  from  1901-5;  and  Judge  Mack,  of 
Chicago,  is  hearing  about  4,000  in  a  year.  Over 
7  cities  and  22  states  in  the  union  have  intro- 
uced  these  courts ;  and  in  many  cities,  and  nearly 
all  the  remaining  states,  bills  for  that  purpose  are 
pending.  Canada,  England,  Australia,  and  other 
states  have  followed  this  example. 

The  beneficial  effect  from  a  purely  economical 
point  of  view  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Colorado  is  said  to  have  saved  about  $270,000 
during  four  years  of  Judge  Lindsey's  tenure  of 
the  magistrate's  bench.  The  saving  in  other 
respects  is,  of  course,  outside  the  realm  of  figures. 
But  the  fact  that  the  state  now  assumes  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  children  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing them  to  a  normal  and  healthy  maturity,  and 
having  these  courts  sit  as  chanceries  rather  than 
courts  of  law,  has  tmdoubtedly  saved  many 
youthful  offenders  from  a  career  of  crime. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  introduce 
juvenile  courts  in  1898;  Chicago  followed,  1899; 
Denver  in  1901;  the  institution  has  since  bem 
introduced  all  over  the  country.  (See  also 
Probation  and  Probation  Officers;  Lindsby, 
BenB.) 

RBrBRBNCBs:  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Th»  Just  Jhfit*,  in  McCltmft 
Magcmtu,  Oct.  to  Dec..  1006;  CmMrv,  Dec.,  1906;  RnUm 
of  Revims,  March,  1906;  Am*n<an  MatOMMU,  Feb.,  1906. 


JYSZKIEWICS,  COUHT,  VLADISLAV  YU- 
ZEFOVICH:  Russian  representative  from  War- 
saw (Autonomist) ;  bom  1 865 .  He  is  a  large  land- 
owner, and  a  graduate  of  St.  Petersburg  Law 
School.  He  began  public  service  in  the  Mmistry 
of  Justice,  and  was  at  one  time  a  judge  in  Riga. 
He  is  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, also  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Polish 
people. 


KAHSAS  CITT:  Kansas  City,  owing  its  rapid 
growth  mainly  to  its  being  the  second  railroad 
center  in  the  United  States  and  the  main  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  area  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  is  perhaps  more  purely  a  commercial  city 
than  any  m  the  U.  S.  It  stands  only  ninth  among 
American  cities  in  manufacturing,  but  second  as 
a  railroad  center,  in  meat-packing,  in  milling,  and 
first  as  a  market  for  agricultural  implements  and 
for  lumber.  It  has  tiso  been  called  "the  most 
American  of  cities,"  because  it  attracted  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  foreigners  and  has 
been  built  up  on  "American "  lines.  It  is  in  this 
light  of  somewhat  special  sociological  interest. 


It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that  among 
American  cities  it  has  been  somewhat  notably 
free  from  large  "graft,"  ^rtly  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  poorer  dass  of  citizens  have  been  less 
ignorant  than  in  most  large  cities,  partly  that  its 
richer  corporations  have  had  not  so  mu<m  local  as 
sectional  interests,  and  not  a  little  due  to  the  fact 
that  prominent  citizens,  largely  led  by  the  in- 
dependent paper,  The  Star,  early  undertook  for 
business  reasons  to  make  Kansas  City  a  ^ood  dty 
to  live  in,  knowing  that  otherwise  tne  aty  could 
not  meet  the  formidable  competition  of  other 
dties,  since  its  importance  was  in  its  railroad 
connections,  and  not  in  its  local  activities.    It 
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has  been  noted  as  having  produced  a  political 
boss  who  has  been  honest.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  intelligence  of  all  classes  of  citizens  has  led 
them  to  take  an  unusually  informed  interest  in 
civic  affairs.  Its  adopted  constitutions  have,  as 
a  result,  been  unusually  progressive.  Its  charter 
of  1875,  replacing  the  original  charter  of  1853, 
is  thought  to  be  the  first  home-made"  charter 
in  the  U.  S.,  being  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
legislature  by  a  committee  of  thirteen  citizens 
chosen  at  a  mass-meeting.  In  1889, 
_^^^  however,  it  was  changra,  the  city 
unaT-^aig  mcanwhile  having  grown  from  50,- 
000  to  100,000  on  lines  progressive 
for  the  time,  tho  the  boards  of  public  works  and  of 
the  police,  which  had  the  power  of  licensing  and 
controlling  the  saloons,  were  created  by  the  state, 
while  the  schools  and  libraries  were  also  tmder 
state  law.  It  was  said  that  the  city  did  not  rule 
the  police,  but  the  police  the  city.  There  was 
alliance  with  the  saloon  element  and  corruption 
at  elections  and  in  other  ways,  tho  no  large  graft. 
Therefore  a  new  charter  was  drafted  in  1904,  but 
d^eated  in  the  legislature  in  1905  by  toe  police 
and  saloon  element.  Nevertheless,  the  discussion 
of  this  charter,  which  was  very  near  to  the  ideals 
of  the  National  Municipal  League,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  adoption  of  the  Galveston  idea  (q.  v.) 
of  municipal  government,  which  Kansas  City  is 
considering.  This  civic  spirit  has  been. largely  led 
by  the  Civic  League,  established  in  1901. 

In  other  ways  the  city  has  been  progressive. 
It  expends  a  larger  proportion  of  its  revenue  than 
most  cities  on  good  public  schools;  it  has  a  fine 
library,  city  water-works,  and  other  progressive 
features.  The  "Kansas  City  spirit,"  however,  is 
largely  commercial,  resulting  in  the  city's  having 
a  banking  business  with  resources  of  over  $100,- 
000,000,  and  large  modem  business  buildings 
and  hotels,  side  by  side  with  those  very  primitive 
and  small.  It  has  many  fine  residences,  with  a 
large  number  of  homes  of  families  of  moderate 
means  and  very  few  under  conditions  of  over- 
crowding and  poverty.  The  Bethel  Home  Set- 
tlement, the  Institutional  Church,  an  efficient 
charity  organization  society,  with  other  agencies 
of  this  nature,  work  among  the  poor.  Sunday  clos- 
ing has  been  enforced  in  the  saloons,  tho,  as  shown 
above,  and  as  seems  almost  inevitable  in  a  rail- 
road and  commercial  center,  with  an  unusual 
pnwortion  of  a  transient  population,  the  saloon 
and  social  evils  have  no  little  power. 
_  Among  the  more  important  reform  organiza- 
tions are  the: 

Anti-Saloon  League,  506  Kansas  City  Life  Building. 
Associated  Chanties,  it  is  Charlotte  Street. 
Civic  League,  lo  Water-works  Building. 
Labor  Headquarters,  11 11  I.ocust  Street, 
Salvation  Army,  1300  Walnut  Street. 
Socialist  Headquarten,  1400  Grand  Avenue. 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  6904  Washington 
Park  Boulevard. 
.Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  810  Wyandotte  Street. 
'Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  1024  Bart  Avenue. 

,  KARTETEV,  NICHOLAS  lYAITOVICH:  Rus- 
sian historian;  representative  of  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  First  and  Second  Doumas;  bom  in  1850  at 
Moscow,  where  he  visited  the  Gymnasium  and 
later  the  university,  graduating  in  philologv.  He 
taught  history  in  one  of  the  gymnasia  of  Moscow; 
became  professor  in  the  university,  1878-79;  in 
Warsaw,  1879-84;  and  St.  Petersburg,  1885-1901, 
and  is  now  professor  at  the  Women's  Hi^h  School 
g  that  city — an  imperial  institution  of  high  rank. 
He  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Russian  Historical 


Review,  and  has  not  always  defended  the  crown,  as 
his  imprisonment  testifies.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Municipal  Council, 
and  represented  that  city  in  the  Douma.  He  is  a 
Constitutional  Democrat  and  author  of  several 
historical  works. 

KAUFMANlf,  MORITZ:  Author;  born  in  Ger- 
many, he  early  went  to  Ireland,  and  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  lecturer  there 
1899-1900.  Entering  the  Chtirch  of  England,  he 
became  rector  of  Ingfworth  and  vicar  of  Calthorpe. 
He  has  been  a  lifelong  student  of  socialism,  and 
has  written  numberless  magazine  articles  and  ac- 
counts of  socialism,  with  several  books,  such  as 
' '  Socialism :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Reme- 
dies Considered";  "Utopias  from  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  to  Karl  Marx";  "Christian  Socialism"; 
"Charles  Kingsley,  Christian  Socialist  and  Social 
Reformer";  "Socialism  and  Modem  Thought." 
Address:  Ingworth,  Norwich,  England. 

KAUTSKT,  KARL:  Socialist;  bom  in  1854; 
editor  of  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  the  leading  German 
Socialist  review,  and  also,  with  E.  Bernstein,  of 
Die  GeschichU  der  Sosialismtts.  He  has  been 
a  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  books  are: 
"Thomas  Moore  und  seine  Utopie";  "Der  Arbei- 
terschutz,  besonders  der  Internationale  Arbeiter- 
schutz";  "Gesetzgebtug  ilnd  der  Achtstunden- 
tag";  "Die  Klassengesetze  von  1780";  "Karl 
Marx,  Oekonomische  Lehreh,  Das  Ermrter  Pro- 
gramm  in  seinem  grundsatzlichen  Theil";  "Der 
Parlamentarismus,  die  Volksgesetzgebtmg  und  die 
Sozialdemokratie." 

KAWEAH  was  a  cooperative  colony  located  in 
Tulare  County,  Cal.  In  1884  a  number  of  Cali- 
fomians  decided  to  form  a  cooperative  colony, 
and  in  1885  filed  their  claims,  forty-five  in  num- 
ber, to  some  government  land  near  the  Kaweah 
River,  under  the  Timber  Act  of  Ttme  3,  1878. 
Commissioner  Sparks,  however,  ordered  a  suspen- 
sion of  their  claims  on  the  ground  that  he  doubted 
if  they  were  bona-fide  settlers. 

The  colonists,  conscious  that  they  were  bona- 
fide  settlers  and  had  acted  legally  every  way, 
believed  that  in  due  time  their  claim  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, refused  to  spend  any  money  in  Wash- 
ington to  push  it,  and  went  ahead,  opening  up 
the  land  and  building  a  road  eighteen  miles  long 
through  land  the  timber  companies  had  considered 
inaccessible.  By  1 890  thev  were  prepared  to  haul 
lumber  for  the  market.  Their  claims,  meanwhile, 
dragged  along  tmcompleted.  The  colony  was 
organized  on  a  cooperative  plan  in  1886.  Shares 
were  tsoo,  one  fifth  of  which  had  to  be  paid  before 
residence  was  allowed.  A  socialistic  paper  was 
published.  All  went  reasonably  well  till  1890. 
Then,  at  least  as  the  colonists  believe,  the  timber 
companies  of  California,  fearing  their  competition, 
plotted  their  overthrow.  A  bill  was  hurried 
through  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  its  session, 
Oct.  I,  1890,  reserving  land  for  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  and  including  in  it  the  land  the 
colonists  had  taken  up.  Stories  were  circulated 
that  the  colonists  were  cutting  down  the  big 
trees  of  the  Yosemite,  which,  tho  near  the  colony, 
the  colonists  had  not  touched,  and  offered  to 
guarantee  not  to  touch.  The  colonists  claimed 
that  they  had  legally  entered  their  claims,  that 
judgment  on  them  had  been  suspended  only  to 
be  sure  that  they  were  bona-fide  settlers,  and  that 
since  this  was  the  case,  they  could  not  be  dispos- 
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sest  except  by  eminent  domain,  witb  compensa- 
tion. They  were,  however,  dispossest.  The  trus- 
tees were  accused  of  illegally  cutting  down  five 
trees  which  the  colonists  argued  they  had  done 
legally.  The  papers  where  the  trial  took  place 
were  fiUed  with  .editorials  against  the  socialistic 
leaders,  and  they  were  condemned  to  pay  $300 
each  for  cutting  down  five  trees.  Appeal  was 
taken. 

On  Feb.  25,  1891,  Lewis  A.  GroiT,  Land  Com- 
missioner at  Washington,  submitted  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Noble  a  full  and  elaborate  re- 
port concerning  the  title  of  the  colonists  to  their 
lands,  in  which  the  commissioner  maintains  that 
the  colonists  had  faithfully  complied  with  every 
requirement  of  the  land  laws,  and  shows  that 
the  General  Land  Office  was  possest  of  no  legal 
reason  why  their  patents  should  not  be  at  once 


But,  in  spite  of  this  report,  Secretary  Noble 
rendered  a  decision  in  which  he  ordered  the  colo- 
nists' entries  to  be  canceled,  on  the  ground  that 
their  titles  were  not  perfected,  that  "Congress,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority,  has  made  ouier  and 
final  disposition  of  the  lands." 

The  colony,  already  financially  hurt,  was  bro- 
ken up  by  this  decision. 

See  Hinds's  "American  Communities." 

KELLET,  MRS.  FLORENCE:  General  secre- 
tary National  Consumers'  League;  bom  in  185^ 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;' graduated  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity 1882 ;  studied  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and 
at  Heidelberg,  1883-86.  Member  of  the  bar  of 
Illinois;  Chief  State  Insi)ector  of  Factories  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  1893-97.  Associate  editor  of 
Charities.  She  is  author  of  the  following:  "  Some 
Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation";  "Reports of 
the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion, 1893-96"  ;  "Reports  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' Le^iue."  Address:  Constuners'  League, 
105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

KBLLET,  6.  D.:  English  Labor  M.P.;  bom  at 
Ruskington.  Learned  lithographic  printing  with 
a  firm  m  the  city  of  York.  When  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Lithographic  Printers  was 
founded  he  became  its  secretary.  He  is  also  sec- 
retary of  several  trades  councils,  was  president  of 
International  Association  of  Lithographers'  Con- 

Sess  at  Milan,  1904,  and  for  six  years  one  of 
anchester's  city  councilors.  Kelley  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  Manchester,  S.  W.,  in  1906. 
Indorsed  by  the  Labor  Representative  Committee. 
Address:  63  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester. 

KBTTBLER,  WILHELM  SMAHUEL,  FREI- 
HBRR  VON:  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  bom  at  Munster,  181 1;  was  educated 
there,  and  under  the  Jesuits  at  Brug,  and  at  the 
universities  of  Gtittingen,  Heidelbere,  and  Mun- 
chen ;  entered  the  public  service  as  ' '  Kef erendar, ' ' 
1834-38,  but  siding  with  the  Chtut:h  against  the 
State,  he  studied  under  Ddllinger,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1844.  Located  at  Mayence,  was 
very  popular  and  untiring  in  his  work,  especially 
during  an  epidemic,  and  was  elected  to  the  Ger- 
manic Parliament  at  Frankfort.  In  1848  he 
preached  at  Mainz  on  social  subjects  to  five  or  six 
thousand  people,  and  in  1850  was  made  Bishop  of 
Mainz.  Untiring  in  his  devotion  to  his  people,  he 
started  various  church  associations  for  working 
men,  and  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Socialism  of  Germany,  a  movement  which,  tho  of 


some  size  and  political  influence,  is,  however, 
quite  different  from  English  Christian  Socialism. 
Acquainted  with,  and  perhaps  influenced  by, 
Lassaile,  von  Ketteler's  ideas  were  in  many- 
points  radically  socialistic,  tho  alwajrs  from  .a 
Church  standpoint,  conceiving  of  all  social  re- 
forms as  to  be  carried  out  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Church.  Bishop  von  Ketteler's  main  pub- 
lished work  is  "Die  Arbeiterfrage  und  das  Cnris- 
tentum."  Died  in  1875.  (See  Christian  So- 
cialism.) 

KIDD,  BENJAMIN:  Sociolog^t  author;  bom 
in  England,  1858.  From  1877-96  in  the  English 
Home  Civil  Service.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
and  interesting  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
tho  not  always  over  his  name,  notably  to  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Review  of  Reviews,  The  English 
Illustrated,  Cornhill,  Longman's,  and  others.  His 
"  Social  Evolutk>n"  (1894)  aroused  remarkable  in- 
terest. It  argues  that  progress  inevitably  depends 
on  natural  selection  and  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  that  socialism,  arising  from  the  short-sighted 
working-class  opposition  to  this  struggle,  cannot 
endure,  but  wiU  end  in  increased  State  activity, 
not  in  owning  or  conducting  industry,  but  in  in- 
suring competition  by  preventing  all  monopolies. 
Reli^on,  he  believes,  has  played  a  lai^  piurt  in 
civilization,  by  its  superrational  sanctions  teach- 
ing an  altruism  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
lift  up  the  weaker  portion  of  the  community  to  a 
place  where  they  can  more  effectually  compete 
with  the  stronger,  and  subordinating  the  mdi- 
vidual  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  struggle, 
for  which  otherwise  there  is  no  sanction  in  the  in- 
dividual's own  reason.  In  "  Principles  of  Western 
Civilization  "(1902)  he  treats  Western  civilization 
as  an  integrating  organism,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  increasing  control  over  the  present  by  the 
future.  "  The  Control  of  the  Tropics  "  (1898)  deals 
with  the  subjects  implied  in  the  title.  (See  Biol- 
ogy; Evolution.)  Address:  The  Warders,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  England. 

KINDEROARTEN  is  the  German  name 
(meaning  "garden  of  children")  given  by  Fried- 
rich  Froebel  (q.  v.)  to  the  "play  school"  invented 
by  him  for  furthering  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  growth  of  children.  Proebel's  ob- 
servation of  nature  and  his  fondness  for  analo- 
gies drawn  from  trees  and  plants  made  him  at- 
tach especial  importance  to  the  early  years  of 
childhood. 

Pestalozzi,  (^omenius,  and  others,  who  at- 
tached much  importance  to  the  first  years  of  life, 
looked  to  the  mother  as  the  sole  educator.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  the  mother  might  not 
have  time  to  attend  to  her  children.  Pestalozzi 
planned  and  Oberlin  formed  day  asylums  for 
young  children.  Schools  of  this  kind  took  in 
the  Netherlands  the  name  of  "play  school,"  and 
in  England  of  "infant  schools.  Froebel's  con- 
ceptions differed,  however,  materially  from  those 
of  the  infant  schools.  He  held  that  children 
should  be  educated  physically,  morally,  and  in- 
tellectually at  once;  that  the  essence  of  all  edu- 
cation was  to  be  found  in  rightly  directed  but 
spontaneous  action,  that  at  tneir  age  the  most 
suitable  and  natural  employment  was  play,  es- 
pecially games  in  which  to  imitate  the  parts  they 
themselves  will  have  to  fill  in  after  years.  Froe- 
bel agreed  with  Montaigne  that  the  games  of  chil* 
dren  were  "their  most  serious  occupations." 

Froebel  embodied  his  ideas  in  The  Mother 
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Plajr  and  Children's  Songs."  His  principles  for 
child  education  prior  to  entering  the  regular 
school  were:  i.  The  law  of  the  connection  of 
opposites,  or  the  law  of  harmony  and  equilibrium. 
3.  The  law  of  development,  according  to  which 
the  child  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  same 
stages  as  maiucind.  3.  The  law  of  education 
through  symbols,  e.  g.,  the  nine  "gifts"  and 
"occupations" — being  partly  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  child  by  various  simple  figures,  plain 
or  solid,  partly  a  preparation  for  future  useful- 


The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  at  Blank- 
enburg,  near  Rudolstadt,  in  1840,  t>ut  after  a 
needy  existence  of  eight  years  was  closed  for 
want  of  funds.     In  185 1  the  Prus- 
m^titrw     sian     Government     declared      that 
"*""'     "schools  founded  on  Froebel's  prin- 
ciples or  principles  like  them  could 
not  be  allowea."     But  the  idea  had  far  too  much 
vitality  to  be  starved  or  frowned  down.     As  early 
as  i8j4  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
then  famous  Ronges. 

The  great  propagandist  of  Proebelism,  the 
Baroness  Marenholtz-Bfilow,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  French  to  the  kindergarten  from  the  year 
1855,  and  Michelet  declared  that  Proebel  had 
"solved  the  problem  of  human  education." 

After  1873  the  system  spread  rapidly,  and  is 
now  more  or  less  adopted  m  all  European  pub- 
lic-school systems,  especially  on  the  Continent. 
It  has  been  most  developed,  however,  in  the 
United  States.  In  18^4  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  of 
Connecticut,  declared  it  "by  far  the  most  orig- 
inal, attractive,  and  philosophical  form  of  infant 
develo{>ment  the  world  has  yet  seen,"  and  wrote 
about  it  in  the  Journal  of  Education  in  1856. 
Soon  after.  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Boston, 
established  the  first  kindei^arten  m  this  cotm- 
try.  In  187 1  an  American  Froebel  Union  was 
established  in  Boston,  merged  later  into  the 
Froebel  Institute  of  North  America,  established 
by  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  in  1882,  and  to-day 
kindergartens  exist  in  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
try.    (See  Education.) 

Since  most  of  the  kindergartens  are  private 
institutions,  no  accurate  figures  can  be  obtained. 
T^ir  growth  in  the  U.  S.  is  evidenced  by  these 
numbers:  1873,  43;  1882,  348;  1892, 
at.«i^^    t,3ii;    1898,   4,363.    Of   the   total 
number   in    1898    reports   were   re- 
ceived by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation from  2,884  kindergartens  with  5,764  teach- 
ers and  143,720  pupils.     In  1903-4  tnere  were 
353   communities  in  the  U.  S.  with  over  4,000 
pt^ulation  reporting  2,997  public  kindergartens 
■with  4,534  teachers  and  191,882  pupils,  an  in- 
crease over  1902-3  of  14.2  per  cent  of  communi- 
ties, 10.3  of  schools,  8.4  of  pupils,  and  12.6  of 
teachers.    The  private  kindergartens  were  esti- 
mated in  1904-S  to  have  105,932  pupils.    Japan 
had  in  1901  in  all  254  kindergartens  with  671 
teachers  and  23,671  pupils. 

RxrBKiNCis:  FrotbtTs  Educatumal  Laws,  by  Hughe*,  1S99; 
Tlu  KindtTgatUn  Mtssmftr,  a  pericxlical. 

KHIGSLET,  CHARLES:  Author;  Christian  So- 
cialist; bom  at  Holne  Vicarage,  Dartmoor,  Dev- 
onshire, 1819;  educated  at  private  schools,  King's 
College,  London,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge 
(gramiating  in  1842),  the  same  year  ordained  cu- 
rate of  Eversley,  in  Hampshire,  his  home  through 
aU  his  life.  In  1848  hepublished  his  first  work,  a 
dnuna,  "The  Saint's  Tragedy,"  and  soon  after 


"Twenty-five  Village  Sermons."  In  1849,  stirred 
by  the  Chartist  movement  and  by  the  sufferings, 
particularly  among  the  agricultural  laborers  and 
the  sweated  tailors  of  ^ondon,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Christian  Socialist  movement  with  the 
little  company  of  clergymen  and  lajTnen  that 
gathered  around  Frederick  D.  Maurice  (q.  v.)  as 
feader.  He  declared  himself  in  one  passionate 
address  "a  Churoh  of  England  parson  and  a 
Chartist." 

In  "  Politic^  for  the  People  "and  the  ' '  Christian 
Socialist"  (see  Christian  Socialism),  he  wrote 
"Letters  to  the  Chartists,"  signed  "Parson  Lot." 
In  his  "Cheap  Clothes  and  Nastv"  he  made  a 
burning  plea  for  the  sweated  tailors.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  did  his  best  work  for  social  reform 
in  his  novels  "Yeast"  and  "Alton  Locke." 
With  Maurice,  he  advocated  and  sought  to  estab- 
lish cooperative  shops.  In  politics  he  was  a  Tory. 
He  wrote:  "I  expect  nothing  from  the  advocates 
of  laissez-faire,  the  pedants  whose  glory  is  in  the 
shame  of  society,  who  arrogantly  talk  of  eco- 
nomics as  of  a  science,  so  completely  perfected, 
so  universal  and  all  important,  that  common 
humanity  and  morality,  reason  and  religion  must 
be  pooh-poohed  down.  The  Bible  he  considered 
the  poor  man's  comforter  and  the  rich  man's 
warning.  His  program,  however,  was  not  radi- 
cal. If  he  wrote:  "My  only  quarrel  with  the 
Charter  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  re- 
form," he  meant,  he  explains  farther  on,  that  the 
Chartists  ened  only  in  fancying  that  legislative 
reform  is  social  reform,  or  that  man's  heart  can 
be  changed  by  act  of  Parliament." 

"We  must  touch  the  workman  at  all  his  points 
of  interest,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  "first  and 
foremost  at  association,  but  also  at  political 
rights,  as  grounded  both  on  the  Christian  ideal  of 
the  Church  and  on  the  historic  facts  of  the 
An^lo-Saxon  race.  Then  national  education, 
sanitary  and  dwelling-house  reform,  the  free  sale 
of  land  and  corresponding  reform  of  the  land  laws, 
moral  improvement  of  the  family  relation,  public 
places  of  recreation— on  which  point  I  am  very 
earnest." 

In  later  life,  altho  not  giving  up  his  views,  he 
greatly  modified  his  expressions,  and  is  said  to 
have  regretted  his  earlier  intensity.  He  devoted 
himself  to  ecclesiastical  and  parochial  and  sani- 
tary reforms.  "Politics  and  political  economy," 
he  said  in  1857,  "may  go  their  way  for  me.  If  I 
can  help  to  save  the  lives  of  a  few  thousand  work- 
ing people  and  their  children,  I  may  earn  the 
blessing  of  God." 

In  i860  he  was  made  professor  of  history  at 
Cambridge,  resigning  in  1869.  He  became  Canon 
of  Chester,  and,  in  1873,  of  Westminster.     He 

eaid  a  lecture  visit  to  America.  Died  at  Evers- 
iV  in  1875.  Kingsley  wrote  "Hypatia"  (1853), 
"Westward  Ho"  (1855),  besides  numerous  oUier 
stories,  volumes  of  sermons,  etc. 

KLEm,  GUSTAV  ADOLF.  DR.,  JR.:  Imperial 
Privy  Councilor,  President  of  Senate  in  the  impe- 
rial Insurance  Department;  bom  at  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  1863;  studied  jurisprudence,  political 
economy,  admmistration,  and  statistics  at  Ber- 
lin and  Leipsic.  In  1890  was  Royal  Prassian 
Gerichtsassessor.  From  1891  to  1897  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Department  at  Berlin; 
since  1895,  Regierungsrat;  since  1897  in  the  Im- 
perial Insurance  Department.  From  1891  to  1897 
he  was  engaged  in  compiling  criminal  and  bank- 
ruptcy statistics,  and  the  statistics  of  sick  in- 
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surance;  and  since  1807  of  the  statistics  of  acci- 
dent insurance.  Author:  "Atlas  and  Statistics 
of  Workmen's  Insurance";  "German  Workmen's 
Insurance."  Address:  Imperial  Insurance  De- 
partment, Berlin,  Germany. 

KNEIS,  CARL  O.  A.:  Professor  of  national 
economics  at  Heidelberg,  and  one  of  the  German 
Socialists  of  the  chair  (q.  v.).  His  "Die  Politische 
Oekonomie  vom  Standpunkte  der  Geschichtlichen 
Methode"  (1853,  ad  ed.,  1883)  formulates  and 
completes  with  great  precision  the  canons  of  the 
historical  school  {q.  v.)  of  Hildebrand  and  Roscher 
(9.  v.).  He  challenges  absolutism  in  economics; 
and  teaches  that  political  economy  should  vary 
in  dijferent  times  and  countries.  His  "Geld  und 
Kredit"  (1873-79)  ^^^  become  a  classic. 

EHIGHTS  OF  LABOR,  THE:  The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  was  first  organized  as  a  local 
secret  society  in  Philadelphia  in  1 869  by  ten  gar- 
ment cutters.  They  had  previously  been  organ- 
ized as  a  trade-union,  but  dissolved  this  union  and 
organized  the  new  society  mainly  under  the  lead 
of  Uriah  S.  Stephens,  one  of  their  number.  The 
names  of  the  others  were  James  L.  Wright,  Rob- 
ert C.  Macauley,  Joseph  S.  Kennedy,  William 
Cook,  Robert  W.  Keen,  James  M.  Hilsee,  David 
Westcott,  W.  H.  Phillips.  Washington  Shields. 
On  Dec.  30th  the  new  society  declared  itself  Local 
Assembly  No.  i  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  elected  Master  Workman.  They 
decided  to  admit  to  their  number  working  men, 
no  matter  of  what  occupation.  They  grew  slow- 
ly; but  a  second  assembly  was  not  organized  till 
187  a.  During  that  year,  however,  twenty-seven 
assemblies  were  organized  in  Philadelphia.  The 
first  assembly  organized  outside  of  Philadelphia 
was  an  assembly  of  gold-beaters  in  New  York 
City.  Christmas  Day,  1873,  the  first  district 
assembly  was  formed.  A  general  assembly  was 
not  formed  till  1878,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  when  Mr. 
Stephens  was  chosen  Grand  Master  Workman. 
Up  to  this  time  the  order  had  elicited  little  general 
notice;  it  was  strictly  secret,  with  ritual  and 
educational  work  in  the  principles  of  the  labor 
movement.  The  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples was  adopted  at  this  assembly,  having  been 
written  in  substance  by  Mr.  G.  E.  McNeill  (q.v.) 
for  a  labor  congress  at  Rochester  in  1874.  It  be- 
came from  this  time  the  principles  of  the  order. 

The  slannifig  development  and  agsressiveness  of  the 
power  of  money  and  corporations  under  tne  present  industrial 
and  polititad  systems  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  hopeless  deg- 
radation of  the  people.  It  is  imperative,  if  we  desire  to 
enjoy  the  full  blesrinn  of  life,  that  unjust  accumulation  and 
this  power  for  evil  ofasgregated  wealth  shall  be  prevented. 
This  much-desired  object  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
united  efforts  of  those  who  obey  the  divine  injunction:  "  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Therefore  we 
have  formed  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing,  educating,  and  directing  the  power  of  the 
industrial  masses. 

It  is  not  a  political  party,  it  is  more — for  in  it  are  crystal- 
lized sentiment*  and  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  whde 
people;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  exercising  the 
right  <x  suffrage,  that  most  of  the  objects  herein  set  forth  can 
otuy  be  obtained  through  legislation,  and  that  it  is  the  duty, 
regardless  of  party,  of  all  to  assist  in  nominating  and  sup- 
porting with  their  votes  such  candidates  as  will  support  these 
measures.  No  one  shall,  however,  be  compelled  to  vote  with 
the  majority. 

Calling  upon  all  who  believe  in  securing  "  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number"  to  join  and  assist  us,  we  declare  to 
the  world  that  our  aims  are; 

1.  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the 
true  standard  of  individual  and  national  greatness. 

9.  To  secure  to  the  workers  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
wealth  they  create;  sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develop  their 
inteDeetual.  moral,  and  social  faculties;  all  of  the  benefits. 


recreations,  and  pleasures  of  association;  In  t  word,  to  enaUe 

them  to  share  in  the  gains  and  honor  of  advandag  a  viUaatiao. 

In  order  to  secure  these  results,  we  demand  at  the  hands 

of  the  law-making  power  of  munidpality,  state,  and  natioa: 

3.  The  establisniiient  of  the  Referendum  in  the  making  of 
an  laws. 

4.  The  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  that 
we  may  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  educational, 
moral,  and  financial  condition  of  the  laboring  masses  and  the 
eataUishment  of  free  state  labor  bureaus. 

5.  The  land,  including  aU  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is 
the  heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  should  not  be  subject  to 
speculative  traffic.  Occupancy  and  use  should  be  the  only 
title  to  the  possession  of  land.  Taxes  upon  land  should  be 
levied  upon  its  full  value  for  use,  exclusive  of  improvement*, 
and  should  be  sufficient  to  take  for  the  caaununity  all  um- 
eamed  increment. 

6.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear  equally  upon 
capitalists  and  laborers,  and  the  removal  ai  unjust  techni- 
calities, delays,  and  discriminations  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Jr.  The  adoption  of  measures  providing  for  the  health  and 
ety  of  those  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  build- 
ing industries,  and  for  indemnification  to  those  engaged 
therein  for  injuries  received  through  lack  of  necmary  safe- 
guards. 

8.  The  recognition,  by  Incorporation,  of  orders  and  other 
associations  organised  by  the  workers  to  improve  their  con- 
dition and  to  protect  their  rights. 

9.  The  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  corjiorations  to  pay 
their  employees  weekly,  in  lawful  money,  for  the  labor  of 
the  preceding  week,  and  giving  mechanics  and  laborers  a 
first  lien  upon  the  product  of  their  labor  to  the  extent  of 
their  full  wages. 

zo.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  national,  state, 
and  municipal  works. 

II.  The  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  arbitration  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  and  to  enforce  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators. 

13.  The  prohibition,  by  law,  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age;  the  compulsory  attendance  at 
school  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year  of  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years;  and  the  funushing 
at  the  expense  <rf  the  state  of  free  text-books. 

13.  That  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes  and  inheritances  be 
levied. 

14.  To  prohibit  the  hiring  out  of  convict  labor. 

15.  The  establishment  of  a  national  monetafv  system,  in 
which  a  circulating  medium  in  necessary  quantity  shall  issue 
directly  to  the  peo^e,  without  the  intervention  of  banks; 
that  ail  the  naticnial  issue  shall  be  full  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private;  and  that  the  government  shall 
not  guarantee  or  recognise  any  private  banks  or  create  any 
banidng  corporations. 

16.  That  interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of  credit  or  notes 
shall  never  be  issued  by  the  government^  but  that,  wbm 
need  arises,  the  emergency  siiallbe  met  by  issue  of  legal-ten- 
der, non-interest-bearing  money. 

17.  That  the  importation  at  foreign  labor  under  contract 
be  prohibited. 

18.  That  in  connection  with  the  post-office  the  government 
shall  provide  facilities  for  de{xisits  of  savings  of  the  people  in 
small  sums. 

19.  That  the  government  shall  obtain  possession,  under  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  of  all  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
railroads;  and  that  hereafter  no  charter  or  license  be  issned 
to  any  corporation  for  construction  or  operation  of  any  means 
of  tianspcrting  intelligence,  passengers,  or  freight. 

And  while  making  the  foregoing  demands  upon  the  state 
and  national  governments,  we  wilTendeavor  to  associate  our 
own  labors; 

20.  To  establish  cooperative  institutions,  such  a*  win  tend 
to  supersede  the  wage  system,  by  the  introduction  of  a  co- 
operative industrial  system. 

3  1.  To  secure  for  both  sexes  equal  rights. 

33.  To  gain  some  of  the  benefits  of  labor-saving  machinery 
by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day. 

33.  To  persuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all  differ- 
ences which  may  arise  between  them  and  thor  employees,  in 
OTder  that  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  them  maybe 
strengthened  and  that  strikes  may  be  rendered  uimeoessary. 

At  the  third  annual  General  Assembly,  Mr. 
T.  V.  Powderly  (q.  v.)  was  elected  Grand  Master 
Workman,  and  annually  reelected  till  1893.  Tlie 
order  now  began  rapid  growth  and  attractied  gen- 
eral attention.  There  were  at  one  time  700  local 
assemblies  with  some  500,000  members.  Each 
year  saw  new  growth.  In  the  winter  of  1885—86 
there  seemed  to  be  a  rush  into  organization.  The 
railroad  strikes  in  the  Southwest  (see  Strikes) 
and  the  excitement  over  the  so-called  Chicago 
anarchists  (a.  v.)  turned  the  attention  of  working 
men  everywhere  to  labor  organization.     At  the 
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General  Assembly  of  1886  delegates  were  present 
representing  800,000  members,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  the  total  membership  was  over  1,000,000. 
The  growth  was  too  fast.  Men,  without  under- 
8tan£ng  the  principles  of  the  order,  voted  rash 
strikes.  The  general  executive  committee  under- 
took too  centralized  an  authority.  Massing  men 
of  various  callings  into  the  same  assembly,  and 
failing  sufficiently  to  respect  the  autonomy  of 
the  different  trades,  an  opposition  to  this  policy 
sprang  up,  eventuating  ultimately  in  a  split  which 
culminated  at  the  General  Assembly  of  1886,  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  (q.  v.),  which  does  recognize  the 
autonomy  of  each  craft,  and  only  federates  the  . 
organizations  of  the  various  crafts  into  one  gen- 
eral federation  for  general  purposes.  Since  then 
the  Knights  of  Labor  have  gone  down  and  the 
Federation  has  grown.  The  order,  however,  was 
still  for  manv  years  very  powerful.  In  1887  ex- 
tensive headquarters  were  purchased  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  footing,  too,  was  gained  for  the  order 
in  England  and  Belgium.  Cooperative  experi- 
ments were  made,  but  proved  unsuccessfttl.  The 
order  entered  into  political  alliances  with  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  (q.  v.),  but  little  resulted  from 
it  save  education. 

In  1890  a  journal  was  commenced  called  The 
Journal  of  Untied  Labor,  and  later  made  a  weekly 
and  called  The  Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
The  order  continually  losing  ground,  in  1893  dis- 
sensions led  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Powderly  for  re- 
election as  General  Master  Workman,  and  Mr.  J. 
R.  Sovereign  (q.  v.)  was  elected  in  his  place.  Dis- 
sensions and  desertions  from  the  order  have  con- 
tinued; it  has  mainly  been  used  for  pofitical 
purposes,  till  at  present  the  order  numbers  only  a 
very  few  thousand  men,  with  Simon  Bums  as 
Grand  Master  Workman,  518  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.     (See  Tradb-Unions.) 

KinOHTS  OF  ST.  CRISPIN:  The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Crispin  was  an  organization  in  the 
shoe  trade,  first  conceived  by  Newell  Daniels,  of 
Milford,  Mass.,  in  1864.  He  moved  West,  and 
the  first  lodge  of  the  order  was  oivanized  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  in  1867.  It  spread  East,  and  by 
x868  a  grand  lodge  meeting  was  held  in  Rochester, 
representing  sixty  chapters.  Martin  Gavin  was 
chosen  the  first  presiding  officer.  The  aim  of  the 
order  was  to  unite  all  shoe-workers,  to  obtain  the 
control  of  the  trade.  During  the  next  few  years 
the  order  grew  very  rapidly,  claiming  400  lodges 
and  40,000  members  at  one  time,  makmg  it  among 
the  largest  trade-unions  of  the  world.  It  estalv 
lished  a  journal,  attempted  cooperation,  entered 
politics;  it  conducted  strikes  ana  won  many,  but 
the  reaction  came,  and  divisions  sprang  up  and 
led  to  desertions,  till  in  1874  it  had  almost  disap- 
peared. In  1875  it  was  revived  in  Massachusetts 
and  defeated  an  attempt  of  the  Lynn  manufac- 
turers to  make  their  employees  promise  to  belong 
to  no  organization.  The  revival,  however,  was 
temporal^,  and  by  1878  the  order  was  practi- 
caUy  extmct.  It  had  aimed  at  too  much,  and 
failed  save  in  educating  its  members  for  wiser 
efforts. 
Rbfkrsmcb:  McNeill,  T%*  Labor  Mavtmtnt. 

KORESHAH  UmTT,  THE:  A  communistic 
oolomr  of  the  Koreshan  Church  in  Estero,  Fla. 
The  f&st  community  of  the  order  was  established 
at  Chica^,  lU.,  in  1886,  and  the  colony  at  Estero 
in  1894,  m  1903  the  Chicago  community  removing 


to  Estero,  with  printing-plant,  machine-shop,  and 
other  industries. 

The  Koreshan  Unity  is  a  religio-social  organi- 
zation, owning  about  7,000  acres  of  land  in  Le* 
County,  Fla.,  valued  at  over  $100,000.  The  total 
cost  01  machinery  and  tools  owned  by  the  com- 
munity is  $18,675;  the  total  assets,  $376,000;  lia- 
bilities, $20,594. 

The  Koreshan  Cok>ny  is  communistic  and  celi- 
bate. There  is,  however,  an  auxiliary  order 
which  admits  of  monogamic  marital  relations. 
The  membership  of  the  colony,  embracing  three 
settlements,  is  300.  The  members  of  the  aux- 
iliary society  (Arch-Triumphant)  number  500. 
The  total  adherents  to  the  Koreshan  doctrines  in 
various  degrees  of  acceptance  they  estimate  to  be 
10,000  throughout  the  world. 

The  church  system  is  called  the  Koreshan  Ec- 
clesia.  Its  aim  is  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
life  and  love  to  God  and  the  neighbor  for  the  at- 
tainment of  immortality  in  the  flesh. 

Its  Universology  was  founded  in  1870  by  Dr. 
Cyrus  R.  Teed,  formerly  of  New  York,  and  he  is 
the  Prime  Counselor  of  the  community.  The  title 
of  the  Pre-Eminent  of  the  Koreshan  Unity,  the 
head  of  the  church  and  its  orders,  is  Victoria  (gra- 
tia, who  holds  her  position  by  appointment  by 
the  Foimder. 

The  members  of  the  colony  are  engaged  in  print- 
ing and  publishing,  boat -building,  agriculture, 
orange  -  growing,  pattern  -  making,  metal -work, 
and  steam-laundering.  Lumber  for  buildings  is 
supplied  by  their  own  sawmill,  and  cabinet-work 
and  fine  wood-work  are  turned  out. 

The  colony  publishes  The  Flaming  Sword,  a 
monthly.  Address:  V.  G.  Morrow,  editor,  Es- 
tero, Lee  Co.,  Fla. 

KOVALEVSKY,  MAKSIM  MAKSIMOVITCR: 

Russian  publicist,  author,  and  sociologist;  mem- 
ber of  the  First  and  Second  Douma,  from  Khar- 
kov; bom  in  1851;  a  graduate  of  Kharkov  Uni- 
versity, he  studied  afterward  in  Berlin,  Paris, 
London,  and  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  1877-87,  but  was  dischai^d 
during  the  reactionai^  neriod.  Afterward  he 
traveled  and  lectured  m  Stocldiolm  and  Oxford. 
He  founded  the  party  of  Democratic  Reformers, 
with  a  program  similar  to  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats.  He  established  the  "Free 
French  University  in  Paris  for  Russian  Youths" 
while  living  there,  and  was  editor  of  Strana 
(' '  Country  '0 .  a  paper  devoted  to  various  reforms. 
He  is  author  of  "The  Origin  of  Modem  Democ- 
racy;" "Tableau  des  ori^nes  et  de  revolution  de 
la  famine  et  de  la  propri^t^,"  1900;  "La  r^me 
^nomique  de  la  Russie,"  1898;  "Les  questions 
sociales  au  moyen-dge,"  1903. 

XHOPOTKIHE,    PETER    ALEXEYEVITCH: 

Prince;  anarchist;  bom  in  Moscow  1843;  studied 
at  St.  Petersburg;  in  1863  joined  a  regiment  of 
Cossacks  as  lieutenant,  but  resigned  and  traveled 
for  five  years  in  eastern  Siberia,  collecting  geolog- 
ical and  geographical  information.  In  1867  he 
returned  to  ^.  Petersburg,  studying  science,  and 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  (geographical  Society. 
In  1873  paid  a  visit  to  Belgium,  and  became  in- 
terested m  the  International,  alon^with  Bakounin 
(q.v.).  Returning  to  Russia,  he  joined  the  revo- 
lutionary circles,  under  the  name  of  Borodin,  and 
gave  many  secret  lectures.  Arrested  in  1874,  he 
was  confined  in  the  prison  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  but  at  the  request  of  leading  scientists  was 
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allowed  to  continue  his  writings  on  the  "Glacial 
Period."  His  health  failing,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Military  Hospital,  whence  in  1876  be  es- 
caped to  England.  In  1877  went  to  Switzerland; 
in  1879  founded  the  paper  Le  R&volU  at  Geneva  (in 
1885  transferred  to  Paris).  Expelled  from  here, 
he  was  arrested,  in  1883,  in  France,  condemned  to 
five  years'  imprisonment,  but  liberated  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  In  1886  he 
helped  to  found  the  English  anarchist-communist 
paper  Freedom.  He  has  since  resided  at  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  near  London.  He  takes  high  rank 
as  a  geographer  and  geolo{^t,  and  is  the  leader  of 
the  anarchist  movement  in  England.  His  title 
of  Prince  he  repudiates.  He  has  written  manv 
articles  and  tracts:  "Paroles  d'un  R^volt^  ; 
"Coming  Anarchy";  "Scientific  Basis  of  An- 
archy"; "Appeal  to  the  Young,"  etc.  Address: 
Bromley,  Kent,  England. 

KRtJPP  STEEL  WORKS,  SOCIAL  WORK  AT: 

This  firm,  the  largest  steel  factory  of  Germany, 
and  the  largest  gun  establishment  in  the  world, 
had  in  its  employ  in  all  41,600  persons  (4,064 
officials)  on  July  i,  1903,  when  it  was  turned 
into  a  stock  company.  The  principal  works  are 
near  Essen,  but  the  company  has  over  fifteen 
subsidiary  companies  and  over  500  branches  in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Already  in  186 1  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  Krupp  Steel  Works  at  Essen  had 
increased  till  the  dwelling  capacity  of  Essen  was 
overtaxed.  The  firm  began  to  thmk  of  methods 
to  improve  the  situation.  The  first  start  in  this 
direction  was  made  in  1861-62.  Two  rows  of 
houses,  one  with  six  dwellings  and  the  other  with 
four,  were  built  for  the  foremen  of  the  factory. 

In  the  summer  months  of  1863  the  first  colony 
of  workmen's  dwellings,  known  as  AlUWestend, 
was  built,  and  the  houses  rented  to  the  em- 
ployees. The  buildings  were  simple,  and,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Alfred  Krupp,  intended  for  poor 
families  who  must  save,  but  desire  a  healthful 
dwelling. 

A  second  colony,  called  Neu-Westend,  was 
completed  in  the  winter  of  X871-73  for  30,000 
workmen. 

In  July,  1891,  there  were  3,659  dwellings  (not 
including  43  dwellings  given  to  widows  rent 
free),     "rhere  has  been  a  net  income  of  2.5  on 


the  capital  invested,  and  this  has  been  spent  on 
other  local  improvements. 

In  1903  there  were  4,300  dwellings  at  Essen, 
arranged  in  9  "colonies.  The  houses  in  the  4 
older  settlements,  the  2  Westends,  Schederhof, 
and  Nordhof  are  not  remarkable  in  any  way. 
Cronenberg  is,  however,  built  on  better  lines.  It 
has  about  3,000  inhabitants  who  are  housed  in 
1, 7 JO  dwellings  of  two-  and  three-story  flats; 
each  building  is  surrounded  by  small  gardens, 
one  for  each  family.  The  rent  is  seventy-five 
cents  a  week  for  a  flat  of  three  rooms,  attic  and 
cellar,  and  seventy-five  cents  a  year  for  the  gar- 
den. The  streets  and  the  market  place  are  luied 
with  trees. 

Baumhof,  built  in  1890,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town,  on  cheaper  land,  offered  the  op- 
portunitv  for  a  step  forward.  "The  buildings  are 
detached,  have  two  stories,  accommodate  three 
or  four  families,  and  are  surrounded  by  larger 
gardens.  The  rent  for  five  rooms  and  p^arden  is 
about  eighty-five  cents  per  week,  includmg  pon^ 
and  lobby  f  i. 

Alfredshof,  erected  1894,  still  ranks  as  one  of 


the  model  villages,  and  is  surpassed  only  by 
Altenhof,  built  a  few  years  later,  and  on  more 
generous  lines.  Altenhof  is  intended  exclusively 
for  aged  employees  and  their  widows;  it  contains 
183  dwellings,  all  rent  free,  i<9  each  of  three 
rooms  for  men  with  wives  or  daughters,  24  Ut 
widows.  Every  family  in  these  two  ooknues  has 
a  large  garden  and  a  separate  entrance.  The 
roads  are  wide,  lined  with  trees,  well  laid  out, 
and  connect  the  numerous  small  parks.  The 
rental  at  Alfredshof  is  low,  considering  the  ac- 
commodations. A  detached  house,  facing  an 
open  space,  with  garden,  porch,  and  lobby,  par- 
lor, reception-room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and 
cellars  plus  an  attic,  and  free  water,  rents  at 
$1  jjo  a  week. 

'The  latest  colony,  Priedrichshof,  is  in  some 
respects  a  rettun  to  the  block  syston.  But  the 
mistakes  of  the  buildings  in  the  older  colonies 
are  avoided.  Each  block  has  a  different  design, 
altho  in  harmony  with  the  otJiers,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  garden.  The  building  line 
is,  moreover,  broken,  so  that  each  block  gets 
plenty  of  sunshine.  Every  family  has  ample 
space,  and  the  rooms  on  the  fourth  story  are  re- 
served for  families  whose  needs  have  grown  since 
they  occupied  a  lower  story. 

Every  colony  has  a  market-place,  beer-hall, 
a  cooperative  store,  park,  and  music  pavilion. 
The  blocks  for  the  firemen  and  foremen  at  the 
works  proper  and  in  Cronenberg  are  beautifully 
designed,  contain  three  rooms,  with  closets,  pan- 
try, cellar,  attic  for  each  famUy,  and  a  common 
laundry;  rent,  $1.35  per  week.  There  are  bath- 
houses in  every  colony  and  at  the  works. 

In  addition  to  the  4,300  workmen's  dwellings 
at  Essen,  the  company  owns  700  in  four  other 
colonies,  Bredeney,  Annen,  Gaarden,  and  Boch- 
um. 

Dining-halls  for  single  men  are  among  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  firm.  At  Essen  there  are 
6  dining-rooms,  Menagen,  for  workmen;  i  res- 
taurant for  officials  at  the  magnificent  dub- 
bouse;  and  balls,  where  the  employees  bring 
their  own  lunch  and  buy  coffee,  milk,  rolls,  etc., 
at  cost.  The  Menagen  have  had  varying  for- 
tunes; started  in  1856  with  300  men,  they  pro- 
vided meals  for  1,775  in  1873,  500  in  1875,  800 
in  1894,  and  now  aliout  3,000.  At  the  Gruson 
works  of  the  company  in  Buckan  about  1,000 
men  take  their  meals  in  3  dining-halls;  and  the 
same  number  in  Bochum;  in  the  latter  to  the 
playing  of  an  orchestrion. 

Where  opportunity  for  bathing  is  scarce,  the 
company  provides  baths  at  nominal  charges,  e.  g., 
at  the  mines  near  Hanover  for  1,100  men;  shower 
and  tub  cost  10  to  15  pfennigs;  steam,  i  mark. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
reasonable  prices,  Friedrich  Krupp  started  a  co- 
operative society  for  his  employees  in  1868.  The 
firm  managed  it  for  a  number  of  years,  charging 
only  enough  to  cover  expenses;  but  later  the  so- 
ciety became  cooperative  in  reality,  profits  being 
divided  at  the  end  of  each  year  on  the  basis  of 
the  cash  purchases  of  each  member.  This  Kan- 
sun-Austalt  has  its  own  stores,  bakeries,  mill, 
butcher  and  tailor  shopts,  shoe  stores,  etc.  A 
building  association  has  existed  for  many  yeais. 

There  are  a  number  of  schools  connectea  with 
the  colonies.  In  addition  to  the  elementaiy  in- 
struction required  by  the  State,  several  schools 
provide  instruction  in  various  subjects  of  im- 
mediate practical  value,  e.  g.,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  for  apprentices;  sewing,  dressmaking, 
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cooking,  hotisekeepisg  for  girls,  whose  small  fees 
are  returned  in  the  form  of  savings-bank  deposits. 
An  extensive  system  of  sick,  accident,  and  old- 
age  insurance  exists  in  addition  to  those  l^^ly 
reqttired  by  the  State,  both  for  employees  and 
officials.  All  superannuated  workmen  and  offi- 
cials are  pensioned ;  the  former,  or  their  widows, 
being  provided  for  at  Altenhof .  The  firm  spends 
about  350,000  marks  per  annum  on  pensions 
alone,  only  about  35  per  cent  of  which  is  reauired 
by  the  Imperial  Insurance  Law.  The  total  out- 
lay of  the  firm  in  regular  contributions  to  the 
various  insurance,  pension,  and  benevolent  agen- 
cies amounted  to  about  3,100,000  mk.  in  1903. 
A  board  of  physicians  has  been  formed  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  Two  other  funds 
were  established  by  F.  A.  Krupp  in  1887.  One 
was  a  gift  of  1,000,000  mk.,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  t^  distributed  in  pensions  to  those  employ- 
ees who  need  them  but  cannot  get  them  owing 
to  some  technicality;  and  to  those  whose  regular 
pensions  are  insufficient  to  keep  them  from  want. 


The  other  was  a  gift  of  500,000  mk.  to  the  city 
of  Essen,  the  interest  to  be  applied  for  moral 
and  material  improvements  of  working  men.  It 
is  at  present  devoted  to  building  laborers'  dwell- 
ings, that  being  considered  the  most  pressing 
nMd. 

In  order  to  make  provision  for  recreation  and 
for  the  social  and  intellectual  development  of  his 
meit,  Mr.  Krupp  built  club-houses  for  the  officials 
of  various  grades,  and  established  a  literary  so- 
ciety and  two  libraries — one  general  with  over 
38,000  volumes,  the  other  te^inical  with  over 
40,000.  About  1,100  papers  and  magazines  are 
provided  for  the  different  reading-rooms. 

Lest  his  men  might  not  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  numerous  means  for  develofunent 
and  recreation  by  too  long  hours  or  weariness, 
the  firm  voluntarily  reduced  hours  of  labor  from 
eleven  and  a  half  to  ten. 

Rudolph  M.  Bindbr. 

Rbvbrbhcbs:  Alfnd  Krupp,  by  Bloicke,  1898:  Fritdrvk 
Alfnd  Kmpp,  by  Klein  and  Hehemann,  1903;  ilcM  Fac- 
tariu  ami  VtUatis,  by  Budaett  Uealda,  190s. 


LABOR:  As  coh«ctly  used  in  economic  science 
this  term  may  be  defined  as  work  done  by 
mind  or  body  in  producing  wealth  (see  Pro- 
duction; Wealth).  The  word,  however,  is 
often  popularly  used  to  represent  the  class  who 
mainly  live  by  labor,  in  contradistinction  to 
capitfu,  meaning  thereby  those  who  mainly  live 
by  capital.  This  is  not  to  deny,  however,  that 
many  capitalists  also  labor  and  that  the  work 
of  the  supervision  of  industry  and  the  production 
of  capital  is  not  true  labor. 

Even  those  who  maintain,  as  did  Adam  Smith, 
and  as  most  German  Socialists  and  American 
trade-unionists  still  do,  that  labor  is  the  sole 
source  of  value,  never  claim  that  manual  labor 
is  the  only  kind  of  productive  labor.  Every  one 
recognizes  the  need  and  value  of  the  labor  of  man- 
M^ement,  the  labor  of  the  mind,  in  various  ways. 
Manual  and  artizan  labor  is  principally  referred 
to  in  such  phrases  as  "the  labor  movement,"  not 
because  it  is  regarded  as  the  only  kind,  but  be- 
cause it  is  that  kind  of  labor  which  those  who  en- 
gage in  the  movement  believe  to  have  been  most 
wronged  in  the  past  and  most  to  need  having 
wrongs  righted  m  the  present.  All  Socialists, 
all  trade-unionists,  all  working  men  recognize  at 
least  some  kinds  of  mental  labor  as  necessary 
factors  in  production.  (For  the  kinds  of  labor 
'^at  some  consider  unproductive,  see  Produc- 
tion.) Some  have  limited  the  word  labor  to 
painful  labor.  Jevons  says  ("Political  Econ- 
omy," v.):  "Labor,  I  should  say,  is  any  painful 
exertion  of  mind  or  body  undergone  partly  or 
wholly  with  a  view  to  future  good."  But  this  is 
undoubtedly  misleading,  if  the  word  painful  be 
understood  m  its  ordinary  sense,  and  partakes  too 
much  of  views  now  generally  condemned  which 
largely  put  a  despite  on  manual  labor.  The  labor 
of  an  artist,  of  an  inventor,  of  a  teacher,  of  a  car- 
penter, of  a  farmer,  need  by  no  manner  of  means 
be  always  painful.  Ruskins definition  is:  ("Unto 
this  Last.'^  "Labor  is  the  contest  of  the  life  of 
man  with  an  opposite;  the  term  life  including  his 
intellect,  soul,  and  physical  power,  contending 
with  question,  difiBculty,  trial,  or  material  force." 


Of  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  labor 
in  production  there  is  no  question  and  need  be 
no  statement.  To  the  problems  connected  with 
labor  this  encyclopedia  is  devoted.  (Concerning 
the  reward  of  labor,  see  Wages.  Concerning  the 
statistics  of  laborers,  see  Occupations.  Concem- 
mg  the  condition  of  laborers,  see  Poverty; 
'V^N^GBS;  Wealth.  Concerning  the  history  of 
labor  in  the  past,  see  Slavery;  Middle  Ages; 
Gilds.  Ck>nceming  the  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  modem  times,  see  the  different  countries; 
and  Trade-Unionism  ;  Eight-Hour  Movement; 
Socialism;  Anarchism,  etc. 

LABOR  BUREAUS:  (see  also  Labor  Ex- 
chance,  and  for  Labour  Bureaux  as  the  term  is 
used  in  England,  see  Public  Employment  Bu- 
reaus) :  Labor  bureaus,  in  the  American  sense 
of  the  term,  are  government  bureaus  (state  or 
national)  which  concern  themselves  with  matters 
relating  to  labor. 

In  tne  French  Revolution  of  1848  a  department 
of  labor  was  established  (see  Ateliers  Na- 
TiONAux),  and  employment  bureaus  have  existed 
from  early  times;  out  the  first  Bureau  of  Labor, 
in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  estab- 
lished June  33,  1869,  as  the  result  of  an  agitation 
conducted  by  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League 
(see  Eight-Hour  Movement),  mainly  led  by 
Mr.  George  E.  McNeill,  with  the  aid  of  Wendell 
Phillips  and  others.  The  first  chief  of  the  bureau 
was  General  H.  K.  Oliver,  w"th  Mr.  George  E. 
McNeill  as  deputy.  Pennsylvania  was  the  next 
state  to  follow,  establishing  a  bureau  in  1873, 
other  states  falling  into  line  later,  till  now  (1907) 
there  are  in  the  United  States,  including  the  fed- 
eral bureau,  thirty-three  labor  bureaus.  These 
offices  have  various  titles,  but  their  duties  are 
similar,  and  consist  almost  solely  in  gathering 
statistics  of  various  kinds  that  bear  in  some  way 
upon  the  condition  or  the  interests  of  labor.  The 
work  they  do  is  of  somewhat  varying  value,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  men  in  charge,  and 
acoordmg  to  the  amount  of  money  placed  at 
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their  disposal  for  the  collecting;  of  statistics.  The 
statistics  collected  by  some  of  them  will  scarcely 
bear  any  scientific  analysis,  while  those  of  even 
the  best  of  them — a  place  often  accorded  to  the 
Massachusetts  bureau — are  often  sharply  criti- 
cized. Nevertheless,  the  good  they  have  done 
in  collecting  information  can  scarcely  be  exag- 
gerated, and  most  of  their  reports  are  reliable  and 
of  great  value. 

The  bureaus  of  South  Dakota  and  Utah  have 
been  discontinued.  That  of  Kentucky,  up  to 
date,  has  not  concerned  itself  with  the  immediate 
interests  of  labor. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington,' 
D.  C,  was  created  as  an  office  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
ay,  1884,  and  organized  Tan.  22,  1885,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  CaiToll  D.  Wright,  of  Massachusetts, 
as  commissioner,  who  held  the  office  till  1905, 
when  his  successor.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  was  ap- 
pointed. This  bureau,  in  i888,  became  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  act  was  the  result  of  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
other  labor  organizations.  The  bureau  now, 
however,  is  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  chief  officer  of  each  of  the  state  bureaus  is 
located  at  the  capital  of  the  state  in  which  he 
serves,  with  three  exceptions,  in  Maryland,  at 
Baltimore;  in  California,  at  San  Francisco ;  and  in 
Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans.  The  salaries  paid 
the  commissioners  are  $5,000  for  the  U.  S.;  $3,500 
for  New  York ;  $3 ,000  for  California  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  from  $2,500  to  $1,300  in  other  states. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  ex-officio  commissioner 
of  labor  in  Colorado  and  the  governor  in  Ne- 
braska. The  U.  S.  Federal  Department  of  Labor 
spends  some  $175,000  per  year  and  has  103  em- 
ployees; New  York  spends  $130,400,  with  twenty- 
two  employees;  Illinois,  $52,450,  with  five  em- 
ployees; Massachusetts,  $31,674,  with  twenty-five 
employees.  No  other  state  has  over  six  em- 
ployees. 

Congress  occasionally  directs  special  investi- 
gations to  be  made,  and  appropriates  money  for 
the  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
statistics  of  marriage  and  divorce  and  into  the 
industrial  and  technical  school  sjrstems.  It  also 
provides  by  special  acts  for  the  printing  and  bind- 
mg  of  the.  annual  reports.  These  are  usually  sent 
free  of  cost  to  all  persons  in  the  U.  S.  who  apply 
for  them  if  the  supply  admits.  They  are  also 
sent  in  exchange  to  all  government  officials  or 
other  persons  in  foreign  countries  who  have  ren- 
dered the  department  a  service  by  forwarding  to 
it  their  own  publications.  If  the  supply  is  not 
exhausted,  they  are  sent  to  other  distinguished 
foreigners  who  express  a  wish  for  them. 

In  Nov.,  i8(j5,  the  department  commenced 
issuing  a  Bulletin  of  about  350-300  pages,  issued 
every  other  month. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  reports 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau: 


1886.  No.  I. 

1886.  "  a. 

1888.  ■'  4. 

'2*»-  I- 

'!»»•  *• 

l8»i.  7. 

I8«i.     "  8. 

l8»S-«.  "■ 

1897.     "  i». 


Indiutral  Depieaiions.i 
Convict  Labor.> 

Worldns  Women  in  Large  CSties.> 
Railnwd  Labor.' 

Cost  ct  Pnxiuction:  Iron,  Steel,  Coal,  etc.' 
Cost  U  Production:  The  Textiles  and  Glass 

(two  volumes).' 
Inaustrial  Education.' 
Balding  and  Loan  Associations.' 
Work  and  Wages  of  Hen,  Women,  and  Chil- 

dren. 
Boonocnic  Aspect  of  the  Liquor  FMblem. 

I  Bulletin  out  of  print. 


1898.  No. 

i8w.  •• 

1901.  " 

1901.  " 

.»o4.  ;; 

190s.  ' 

1906. 


13.  Hand  and  Kachine  Labor  (two  vxdumes). 

14.  Water,  Gas,  and  Blectiio-lisht  Plants  under 

Private  and  Municipal  Ownership. 
>6.  Strikes  and  Lockouts  (Jan.  i,  188  j,  to  Dec.  31, 

1900). 
17.  Trade  and  Technical  Education. 
19.  Wages  and  Houis  dl  Labor, 
so.  Convict  Labor. 
SI.  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 


1889. 
1893. 
1893. 
1894. 

1S95. 

1904. 
1904. 
190S. 


No. 


Spbcial  Rxpobts 

Uarriaee  and  Divorce.' 
Compwory  Insurance  in  Ormany,  etc' 
The  Gothenburg  System  cf  Liquor  Traffic.' 
The  Slums  cf  Baltimore.  Chicago,  New  York. 

and  Philadelphia.' 
The  Housing  of  the  Working  People  (with 


plans  and  illustrations).' 
abor  Laws  of  the  U.  S.' 


"   II.  Regulation  and  Restriction  of  Ontpot. 
"   IS.  &)al  Mine  Labor  in  Europe. 

Som  Lbadimo  Asticlbs  or  tbb  Btn^sriH 
Thi  BuUttin  is  issmd  rvtry  oOur  monSt 

No.  I.  Private  and  Public  Debt  in  the  V.  8.,  by  Geosge  K. 

Holmes. 
"    4.  The  Sweating  System,  by  Henry  MHiite. 
"    6.  Cooperative  Distribution,  by  Edward  W.Be>nis,PhJ>. 
"     7.  Industrial  Communities,  by  W.  P.  Willoughfay. 
"    8.  Railway  Relitf  Departments,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson, 

Ph.D. 
"  10.  0»dition  of  the  Negro  in  Various  (Sties.     Building 

and  Lean  Associations.' 
The  Anthracite  Mine  Laborers.  byG.  O.  Virtue.  Ph  J). 
Boarding  Homes  and  (Uubs  for  Worldng  Women,  by 

Mary  S.  Ferguson.' 
The  Trade-Union  Label,  by  'John  (iiaham  Brooks. 
Brotherhood  Relief  and  Insurance  cf  RoQway  Em- 
ployees, by  E.  R.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 
Wages  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe,  1870  to  189S. 
Pawnbioking  in  Europe  and  the  11.  S.,  by  W.  R. 

Patterson.  Ph.D. 
Benefit    Features   cf    American    Tlade-Unions,    by 

Edward  M.  Bemis,  Ph.D.' 
The  Nspo  in  the  Black  Belt:  Some  Social  Sketches. 

by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph  J). 
Protection  of  Workmen  in  their  Employment,  by 

Stephen  D.  Pessenden. 
Trusts  and  Industrial  (Combinations,  by  J.  W.  Jenks, 

Ph.D.'  "^    /J 

Betterment  of  Industrial  Conditions,  by  Victor  H. 

Olmstead. 
Present  Status  of  Employers'  Liability  in  the  XS.  S.. 

by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 
Accidents  to  Labor  as  Regulated  by  Law  in  the  U.  S., 

by  W.  F.  Wffloughby. 
Coopentiva  Comnranities  in  the  U.   6.,  by   Rev. 

Alexander  Kent. 
Railway  Employees  In  the  U.  S..  by  Samuel  McCnna 

Linc^y,  Ph.D. 
Workmen  s  Compensation  Acta  of  Foreign  &Mintries. 

by  Adna  F.  Weber. 
Report  to  the  President  on  Anthradta  Coal  Strike,  by 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Fkctory  Sanitation  and  Labor  Protection,  by  C.  P. 

W.  Doebring,  Ph.D. 
Report  of  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  0»nmisiion. 
Farm  Odonies  of  the  Salvation  Army,  by  0>nimaader 

Booth  Tucker. 
Labor  Omditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victx>r  S.  Clark. 

PhJJ. 
Child  Labor  in  the  U.  S..  by  Hannah  R.  Sewall.  Ph.O. 
Wages  and  Cost  of  Living. 
The  Value  and  Influence  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  Car- 

rdl  D.  Wright. 
Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  U.  S.,  1881  to  1900.  by 

G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 
Wages  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe,  i8«e  to  1903,  by  G. 

W.W.  Hanger.  •-     -»-        v-j      7 

Cost  of  Living  and  Retail  Prices  in  the  U.  S.,  1B90  to 

1903,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 

Wholesale  Prices  in  the  U/S.,  189a  to  1903,  by  G.  W. 
W.  Hanger.  -»-        y-j     , 

Housing  oTthe  Wor^is  People  of  the  U.  S.  by  Em- 
ployers, by  G.  W;  t^  Hanger. 

Public  Baths  in  the  U.  S.,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 

Trade  and  Technical  Education  in  the  U.  S. 

Hand  and  Machine  Labor  in  the  U.  S. 

Labor  Legislation  in  the  U.  S.,  by  G.  A.  Weber. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations  m  the  U.  S.,  by  G.  W. 
WTHanger.' 

Labor  Conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
PhJ). 

1  Bulletin  out  of  print.      ^ 
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"  48. 
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Ho.  SI. 

'•   58. 

■•  61. 

••  6». 


64. 


Stnet  lUnmy  Employineiit  is  the  U.  S.,  by  Walter 

B.  Weyl.  Ph.D. 
labor  Conditioiva  in  the  Philippioae,  by  Victor  S. 

Clark.  Pb.D. 
Laws  Relatifig  to  Child  Labor  in  European  Countries. 
GoTcnuuentlndnstrial  Arbitration,  by  Leonard  W. 

Hatch.  A.H.  „  „,    . 

Labor  Cooditiaaa  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl. 

Ph.D.t 
Municipal  Ownership  in  Great  Britain,  by  Frederic 

C.Howe,Ph.D.' 
Laws  Relatins  to  the  Employment  of  Children  in  the 

U.S.' 


Course  of  Wholesale  Prices,  1890  to  leoj. 
Conditions  of  Laving  Amons  the  Poor,  by  S. 


B. 


Porman. 

Benefit  Features  of  British  Trade  Unions,  by  Walter 
E.  Vsyl.  Ph.D. 
"  65.  Wages  and  Houib  of  Labor  in  Maan&cturing  Indus- 
tries. 1890  to  I005.' 
Retail  Prices  of  Food,  1890  to  1905. 
*'  66.  Third   Report  of  the  Commissioner   of   Labor  on 

Hawaii. 
"  67.  Conditions  of  Entrance  to  the  Principal  Trades,  by 
Walter  B.  Weyl,  PhJ)..  and  A.  M.  Sakolsld.  Ph.D. 
"  68.  Ftree  Public  Employment  Offices  in  the  U.  S..  by  J.  B. 

Conner.  Ph.I). 
"  70.  The  Italian  on  the  Land,  by  Emily  Meade  Fogg. 

A  Short  History  of  Labor  Legislation  in  GreatBritain. 

by  A.  Maurice  Low. 
The  British  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  by  L. 
Packer. 
"  71.  Wages  and  Hours  c{  Labor  in  Manufacturing  Industry, 
1890  to  1906. 

In  Great  Britain  a  Labor  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  created  in  1893,  and  issues 
the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gasttte  monthly,  an 
annual  report  (almost  purely  statistical),  and 
special  reports  on  labor  m  foreign  lands,  wages 
and  hours  of  labor,  etc.  In  Europe  and  e&- 
where  various  governmental  offices  or  bureaus  or 
departments  cover  this  ground  under  the  follow- 
ing names  and  with  the  following  publications: 

Austria. — Arbeitsstatisches  Amt  in  K.  K.  Handelaminis- 
teriums  (1898)  publishes  So*iaU  RuntUchau,  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin. 

ArttHlina. — Departmento  National  del  Tmbajo  (1907). 
BoUUn.  Q. 

BcitMtm.^Office  du  Travail  (1895)  publishes  Rtmu  du 
Travail  semi-monthly  and  annual  reports. 

Canada. — Department  of  Labor  (1900)  publishes  a  Labor 
CoMttU  monthly.  , 

Danmark. — Bureau  de  Statistigue  de  I'Etat  (1850)  pub- 
lishes CommunicaUoKS  SUHisUoHts  uregularly. 

Fnmc*. — Office  du  Travail  ( 189 1;  publishes  BtdUHn  d* 
I'Offc*  du  TraoaU  monthly,  and  an  Atmuain  StaUstimu. 

utrmawy. — Kaiseriiches  Statistisches  Amt  Abteilung  far 
Arbeiteiststtstik  (1902)  publishes  Rtichi-Arbntsblatt  monthly, 
and  bulletins  irregularly. 

licdy. — Ufficio  del  Lavoro  (1901)  publishes  BoUtttino  iM 
VIRcia  dtl  Lavoro  monthly. 

Nfllurlands. — Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistik  (1893) 
publishes  Maatidschrift  monthly. 

Ntw  SoulJt  WaUs. — Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
(1805)  Annual  Xtfort  and  SlaUtties. 

Ntw  Ztaland. — Department  of  Labor  (1891)  publishes 
Journal  of  tkt  Dopartmtnt  of  Labor  monthly. 

Norway. — Dtt  StatisUdi*  Cmtral  Burtau  (1903)  publishes 
statistics  irregulariy. 

Rmsia. — Comite  Central  de  Statistique  (proposed). 

Stain. — ^Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales  (1903).  Monthly 
bulletin. 

Swtd*n. — Afddnjng  fSr  Arbetsstatistik  (igea).  Annual 
report  and  Sodala  Atiddtlandtn,  Q. 

Swilttrland. — Secretariat  Ouvner  Suisse  (1886).    Annual 

"""^  G.  W.  W.  Hangbr. 

LABOR  CHECKS;  An  idea  put  forth  by  some 
Utopixm  Socialists  (amon^  others,  Lawrence 
Gronlund)  according  to  which,  tmder  socialism, 
every  one  will  work  for  the  common  good,  and 
will  Depaid  checks  stating  that  he  has  labored  so 
many  hours,  these  checks  to  be  good  for  pur- 
chases at  the  various  stores  of  the  commonwealth. 
English  Fabian  Socialists  reject  and  laugh  at  the 
whole  idea.  Most  Socialists,  however,  neither 
reject  nor  accept  the  idea,  believing  that  socialism, 

1  Bulletin  oat  of  print. 


as  distinctly  evolutionary,  will  work  its  way  step 
by  step,  and  leave  such  details  as  labor  checks  to 
be  devolved  when  the  time  comes,  if  it  then  seem 
wise.     (See  Socialism.) 

LABOR  CHURCH:  A  movement  in  England 
which  bMfan  in  X891,  mainly  under  the  initiative 
of  John  Trevor,  to  organize  the  religious  inopulses 
of  the  labor  movement.  The  first  Labor  Cnurch 
service  was  held  in  Charlton  Town  Hall,  Man- 
chester, on  Sunday,  Oct.  4,  i8gi,  consisting  of  the 
singing  of  hymns,  reading,  prayer,  and  an  address 
by  John  Trevor.  Different  speakers  spoke  alter- 
nate Sundays  with  Mr.  Trevor,  and  in  November 
a  Labor  Church  was  organized  with  the  following 
principles: 

I.  That  the  Labor  movement  is  a  religious  movement. 

a.  That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  is  not  a  class 
religion,  but  unites  members  of  all  classes  in  working  for  the 
abCMition  of  commercial  slavery. 

3 .  That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  is  not  sectarian 
or  doaaatic,  but  tree  religion,  leaving  each  man  free  to  de- 
velop nis  own  relations  with  the  power  that  brought  him  into 
being. 

4.  That  the  emancipation  of  labor  can  only  be  realised  so 
far  as  men  learn  both  the  economic  and  moial  laws  d  God, 
and  heartily  endeavor  to  obey  them. 

].  That  the  devdopment  of  personal  character  and  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions  are  both  essential  to  man's 
emancipation  from  moral  and  social  bondage. 

During  the  winter  of  i89»-93  several  more 
churches  were  formed,  in  each  case  the  demand 
being  entirely  local  and  spontaneous,  and  in  Jtily, 
1893,  a  conference  of  Labor  Church  delegates  was 
called  and  a  Labor  Church  Union  was  formed. 
At  this  conference  ten  churches  were  represented ; 
a  constitution  was  drafted,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  later  conference,  and  a  council  was  ap- 
pointed. 

By  1 894  there  were  twenty-four  Labor  churches 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

For  some  years  the  movement  showed  consid- 
erable vitality.  Labor  Church  Sunday-schools 
were  formed  and  in  some  places  the  Labor 
churches  attracted  large  audiences.  Gradually, 
however,  the  movement  waned  before  its  many 
difficulties.  Want  of  funds  and  failing  healtia 
prevented  Mr.  Trevor  from  giving  all  his  time  to 
the  movement.  In  1900  there  were  some  fifteen 
Labor  churches.  In  190  a  there  was  some  revival 
of  interest  and  in  1003  a  conference  was  held  at 
Hyde,  Cheshire,  ana  a  new  impetus  given  to  the 
movement.  The  statement  of  principles  now 
reads: 

That  the  Labor  Church  exists  to  give  exinession  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Labor  movement. 

That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  is  not  theological 
but  respects  each  individual's  personal  convictions  upon  this 
Question. 

That  the  leligion  of  the  Labor  movement  seeks  the  reali- 
sation of  univeisal  well-being  by  the  establishment  of  social- 
ism— a  commonwealth  founded  upon  justice  and  love. 

That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  dedans  that  im- 
piovement  of  social  conditions  and  the  development  of 
personal  ehamcter  are  both  essential  to  emancipation  from 
social  and  moral  bondage,  and  to  that  end  insists  ui>pn  the 
duty  of  stndjring  the  economic  and  moral  forces  cf  society. 

Under  this  new  imptilse  new  churches  have  been 
and  are  being  formed,  so  that  there  are  now  (1907) 
upward  of  .thirty  Labor  churches  in  the  country. 
A  revised  hymn-book  was  publishedin  1^06. 

A  pampnlet  is  in  preparation  oei^ng  with 
"The  Labour  Church  and  Its  Principles"  and 
may  be  had  from  John  Mitchell,  Hon.  Sec.  L.  C. 
U.,  13,  Moorwell  Place,  Eccleshill,  Bradford,  Eng- 
land. Also,  any  other  information  relating  there- 
to, including  Labor  Church  Sunday-Schools. 

John  Mitchell. 
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In  1894  a  Labor  Church  was  started  by  Herbert 
N.  Cas9on,  at  that  time  a  militant  Socialist,  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  but  continued  only  two  or  three 
years.  In  some  other  countries  labor  or  social- 
istic services  or  Sunday-schools  have  been  started, 
but  have  had  little  or  no  permanent  life.  See, 
however.  Socialist  Sunday-Schools  Union, 
Alfred  Russel,  Secretary,  366  New  City  Road, 
Glasgow.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Labor 
Chundi  in  England,  see  an  article  by  John  Trevor, 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  encyclopedia. 

LABOR  CGLOIflES:  The  idea  of  the  farm  and 
labor  colony  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  altho 
such  colonies  have  been  established  in  Germany 
for  twenty-three  years  and  in  Holland  for  over 
eirfity  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt'that  the  idea  of  the  colony 
originated  with  the  feeling  of  social  reformers  that 
the  land  question  and  the  unemployed  question 
were  inseparable,  that  fpr  several  classes  of  the 
unemployed  almost  the  only  resource  is  work  on 
the  kuid,  which,  at  any  rate,  offers  to  the  workless 
a  chance  of  productive  and  useful  employment. 
General  Van  Den  Bosch,  the  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Beneficence  in  Holland,  realized  the  truth 
of  this  when  he  started  the  first  Dutch  labor  colony 
at  Frederiksoord  in  i8i8  with  the  motto,  "Help 
the  people  and  improve  the  land." 

If  there  were  no  land  needing  cultivation,  or  if 
land,  as  in  England,  were  not  at  the  present  time 
going  out  of  cultivation,  the  case  for  drastic  action 
woiiM  not  be  strong,  but  the  soil  cries  out  for  labor 
and  many  great  tracts  of  the  country  have  become 
a  wilderness.  Bring  the  waste  labor  in  contact 
with  the  waste  land  and  both  will  be  improved,  or, 
as  Commander  Booth  Tucker  of  the  Salvation 
Army  put  it  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  "put  the 
waste  labor  on  the  waste  land  by  means  of  the 
waste  capital  and  thus  convert  this  trinity  of 
waste  into  a  unity  of  production."  This  much  we 
can  say  without  seeming  in  any  sense  to  run  the 
risk  of  exaggeration,  that  such  an  experiment 


is  worth  making  everywhere.  It  is  only  a  very 
broad  generalization,  but  it  gives  a  clue  to  the 
sort  of  line  all  who  are  interested  in  farm  and 
labor  colonies  are  beginning  to  take. 

Whatever  type  of  colony  we  may  think  it  de- 
sirable to  start,  there  are  several  important  ques- 
tions to  be  answered.  Is  our  expenditure  a  real 
saving?  Does  this  method  of  treatment  conduce 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  man  and  the  reclamation 
of  the  huid  ?  Are  there  any  illustrations  showing 
that  such  men  as  the  colony  helps  have  been  made 
self-supporting  ?  If  such  results  can  be  achieved 
in  any  measure,  are  we  justified  in  pursuing  our 
experiments  and  in  urging  others  to  attempt 
them? 

I.  Colonies  for  the  Unemployable 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  labor  colonies 
that  are  especially  suited  to  the  various  classes  of 
the  unemployed,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  way 
by  a  short  statement  respecting  the  labor  colony 
method  of  treating  the  so-called  unemployable, 
including  in  our  category  not  only  the  vagrant  and 
the  mendicant,  but  also  those  who  are  physically 
incapable  of  following  ordinary  industrial  em- 
ployment in  the  town.  We  may  begin  with  this 
latter  class.  Generally  speaking,  men  who  are 
unemployable  in  the  ordinary  sens6  owing  to  phys- 
ical causes,  and  yet  might  be  employed  on  the 
land  witii  good  restilts  to  themselves,  are  the  epi- 
leptic and  the  f«ebl^miq<l^i 


The  adult  epileptic  is  still  in  a  sad  plight  as 
compared  with  many  other  sections  of  the  com- 
munity who  have  suffered  from  misfortune  or 
sickness.  Some  of  them,  a  large  number,  ate 
to  be  found  in  our  workhouses,  where  they  receive 
a  treatment  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
scientific  or  humane.  The  majority  of  them  are 
still  to  be  found  living  in  the  homes  of  the  very 
poor,  a  grievous  burden  to  the  family  itself,  and 
somewhat  of  a  trial  to  all  the  neighbors.  Many 
of  these  epileptics,  gradually  becoming  feeble- 
minded, suffer  ill-usage  from  rough  and  foolish 
lads,  and  in  any  case  little  or  nothing  is  done  to 
lighten  their  sad  condition  or  to  make  them  useful 
to  the  community. 

In  many  cases  they  can  be  employed  in  healthy 

outdoor  labor  such  as  will  interest  and  occupy 

them  to  the  required  extent  without 

Y^         taxing  too  much  an  enfeebled  brain 

DcfoetlTe  °^  greatly  fatiguing  the  body. 
Such  work  can  best  be  found  upon 
the  land,  and  a  colony  offers  em- 
ployment which  is  not  only  conducive  to  health 
but  also  will  allow  of  an  epileptic  being  employed 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  such  a  colony  the 
work  would  necessarily  be  under  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  the  medical  man,  but  in  almost  any 
case  some  proportion  of  the  food  required  to 
maintain  him  could  be  produced  by  this  necessary 
and  beneficial  labor.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so 
few  of  these  colonies  are  in  existence.  What  the 
Christian  Union  for  Social  Service  is  doing  for  epi- 
leptic children  at  Lingfield  and  Stamthwaite  in 
England,  oueht  to  be  done  for  adult  epileptics  in 
allparts  of  the  world. 

The  Chalfont  Colony  in  England  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  has  already  completely  justified  its  existence. 
This  colony  has  gradually  increased  in  efficiency 
of  organization  as  well  as  in  size  year  by  year. 
In  1895  the  average  number  of  colonists  was 
twenty-four,  the  total  expenditure  ;£i  ,7 19,  the  cost 
of  mamtenance  of  each  colonist  being  ^£71  i2S.6d., 
but  in  190T,  with  an  average  of  134}  colonists, 
the  cost  was  only  ;£s,333,  the  per  capita  cost  of 
maintenance  being  reduced  by  55  per  cent.  On 
the  average  in  the  colony  there  are  about  twice  as 
many  males  as  females.  The  male  colonists  are 
principally  employed  in  the  building  department, 
carpentering,  plumbing,  painting,  bricklaying, 
and  smiths'  work;  the  remainder  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  farm  and  garden  work,  while  about  half 
a  dozen  are  engaged  in  basket-making.  They 
take  it  in  turn  to  give  their  services  in  tiie  home 
as  required.  Of  the  female  colonists  nearly  half 
are  employed  in  the  laundry,  the  remainder 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  housework  and  needle- 
work, but  a  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  daily. 

The  colony  at  Bielefeld  in  Germany  is  by  far 
the  most  important  colony  of  its  sort  in  the  world. 
Over  2,000  epileptics  are  there  cared  for,  and  altbo 
many  of  them  are  children,  a  large  number  of 
adults  are  being  treated,  and  some  permanent 
cures  effected.  Of  late  years  greater  care  in 
diagnosis  and  in  the  use  of  bromide  have  resulted 
in  a  larger  percentage  of  cures,  while  the  open-air 
work  on  the  land,  both  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bielefeld  and  at  the  Wilhelmsdort  Colony,  has 
very  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  with 
which  adult  patients  have  been  treated. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  epileptics 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  feeble-minaed,  who 
are  a  constant  responsibility  in  our  workhouses 
And  asylums,  wh«rQ  th«  treatment  is  costly,  wbra 
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under  the  conditions  which  sj>ecial  colonies  offer 
the  best  of  them  might  contribute  something  to 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  by  labor,  while  their 
mental  faculties  might  be  trained  in  various  ways. 
So  far  as  the  childrni  are  concerned,  all  that  neied 
be  said  is  that  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren become  tinemployable  in  later  years,  so  that 
the  colonies  for  them  which  have  already  been 
established  are  fulfilling  a  very  real  and  pressing 
need. 

The  same  treatment  might  also  be  meted  out  to 
the  inebriate,  who  is  far  more  likely  to  recover 
under  the  healthy  and  normal  influences  which 
be  or  she  finds  in  a  country  colony.  Granted  the 
right  kind  of  management,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  such  colonies  should  not  be  the 
most  potent  means  in  restoring  to  the  ranks  of  the 
employed  those  who  have  put  themselves  outside 
the  pale  of  citizenship  by  habits  of  intemperance. 

But  perhaps  the  largest  section  of  the  unem- 
ptoyabfe  is  the  vagrant  and  tramp  class  to  be 
found  in  the  U.  S.  as  well  as  in  Europe — both  men 
and  women  who  are  quite  capable  ot  working,  but 
-who  have  degenerated  and  become  demoralized, 
it  may  be  by  lack  of  work,  possibly  by  lack  of 
training,  or  by  evil  conditions  in  their  youth. 
The  vagrant  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  food  and  lodging  without 
giving  work  in  return.  He  habitually  depends 
upon  charity,  and  finally  becomes  a  dan^  to 
the  whole  community.  Whatever  causes  may 
have  contributed  toward  the  making  of  the 
vagrant,  whether  hereditary  disposition  or  lack  of 
training  in  youth,  physical  deficiency,  or  unem- 
ployment, the  trutn  is  that  a  nomad  class  has 
Deen  created  which  the  casual  ward  of  the  work- 
bouse  does  nothing  to  destroy  but  rather  tends 
to  encourap^.  A  Departmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy  m  England  has  recently  reported  on 
the  subject.  _  There  seems  to  be  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  the  conunittee  that  some 
modification  of  the  Belgian  penal  system  will  have 
to  be  introduced,  and  that  feeling  found  expres- 
sion in  the  report  issued  in  1906. 

Several  small  commissions  have  visited  the 
colony  at  Merxplas,  near  Antwerp,  which,  with 
two  other  colonies,  is  the  Belgian  Government's 
attempt  to  stamp  out  mendicity.  In  Belgium 
vagrancy  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  penal  oSense, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  so  much  of  a  social  danger 
as  to  require  special  treatment,  and 

TMRsati  ^^  Article  13  of  the  Law  of  1891  the 
^^  Juge  de  Paix  has  authority  to  order 
the  removal  of  a  vagrant  convicted  of 
begging  to  the  great  penal  colony  at  Merxplas 
known  as  a  "  D^dt  de  Mendicity."  The  methods 
employed  appear  to  be  much  more  strictly  re- 
pressive than  redemptive.  M.  Stroobant,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  this  colony,  stated  emphatically 
that  the  object  of  Merxplas  was  repressive.  To 
quote  his  own  words:  It  taught  men  to  work 
and  to  work  regularly;  it  savea  them  from  their 
own  vices — the  vices  that  had  brought  them  there 
— ^but  it  did  not  seem  to  prevent  them  from  going 
back  over  and  over  a^ain."  The  colony  compeU 
men  to  work  at  agriculture,  manufactures,  for- 
estry, and  household  employment.  Soldiers  con- 
duct the  agriculturists  to  their  various  fields, 
altho  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  colonists  to  escape. 
This  seems  to  cause  no  anxiety  to  the  director,  who 
says  that  if  they  can  get  work  and  are  willing  to 
do  it,  all  the  better,  and  that  if  they  are  unwilling 
to  work  they  are  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  and  be  returned  again  to  the  colony. 


Merxplas  is  practically  self-«upporting,  and  what- 
ever the  disadvantages,  there  is  no  comparison 
so  far  as  cost  is  concerned  between  the  Belgian 
system  and  the  casual  ward  system  of  England. 
Including  the  small  wages  that  are  paid  to  the 
colonists — and  the  wage  system  ought  certainly 
to  be  adopted  in  England  at  a  compulsory  labor 
colony — and  taking  even  the  aged  and  infirm 
into  account,  the  entire  cost  is  under  £\o  per  head 
per  annum,  and  the  small  wages  will  account  for 
at  least  halif  of  this. 

In  addition  to  the  colony  at  Merxplas  with 
4,500  men,  there  is  one  at  Wortel  and  another  at 
Hoogstraeten,  the  three  colonies  between  them 
possessing  about  3,000  acres  of  land.  The  two 
latter  colonies  form  one  establishment  and  are 
known  as  a  maison  de  refuge.  They  are  not  penal 
in  the  strict  sense,  and  are  tending  to  become 
rather  the  resort  of  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  The 
number  of  colonists  is  greatly  increased  by  severe 
weather.  Hoogstraeten  would  have  about  800 
in  summer  and  about  1,500  in  winter;  Wortel  450 
in  summer  and  perhaps  three  times  that  number 
in  winter.  Very  few  of  the  colonists  are  young 
men,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced — 
and  with  this  conclusion  both  M.  Leroy,  the 
"Director  Principal,"  and  M.  Stroobant,  the 
director  at  Merxplas,  agree — is  that  the  genuine 
unemployed  man  is  relieved  outside  the  colony, 
and  that  almost  the  only  men  who  are  sent  to  the 
colony  are  professional  beggars  or  habitual  dnmk- 
ards. 

A  similar  ^stem,  not  so  thoroughly  carried  out, 
prevails  in  Holland,  where  there  are  three  govern- 
ment colonies  which  may  be  described  as  penal 
for  beggars  and  tramps,  Veenhuizen  and  Hoom 
being  for  men,  and  the  national  workhouse  at 
Leiden  for  women.  The  former  is  for  vaga- 
bondage proper,  while  at  the  two  latter  habitual 
drunkards  are  also  admitted.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  Veenhuizen  is  about  3,600,  divided  into 
three  sections,  and  the  work  consists  chiefly 
of  forestry,  agriculture,  gardening,  and  various 
handicrafts,  such  as  weaving,  carpentering,  ma- 
sonry, smiths'  work,  and  the  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture, boots,  and  clothing.  The  colonist  prisoners 
enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  within  the 
colony,  and  have  a  very  small  allowance  for  wages. 

n.  Colonies  for  the  Lower  Class  of  the  Unem- 
ployed 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  how  far  the 
labor  and  farm  colonies  may  be  of  assistance  to 
the  unemployed  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
unemployed  themselves  can  be  broken  up  into 
many  classes,  and  that  for  each  of  these  classes 
some  provision  should  be  made  whether  in  the 
town  or  in  the  country.  It  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  proposed  that  skilled  men  who  are 
usually  employed  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
year,  but  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  some 
severe  depression  in  trade  which  affects  large  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  should  be  assisted  at  a  labor 
colony,  but  for  almost  every  other  class  such  a 
method  might  very  well  be  adopted,  altho  each 
class  would  have  to  be  considered  separately,  and 
modifications  of  the  colony  system  would  have 
to  be  introduced  to  suit  their  varying  needs  and 
circumstances. 

The  section  which  bulks  most  largely  in  the 
public  imagination,  and  in  all  our  large  industrial 
centers  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem,  iS 
the  class  of  unskilled  laborers.     What  is  wanted 
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for  this  class  of  man  is  a  colony  which  will  utilize 

his  services  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and 

meanwhile,  by   this   iqducetnent   to 

ThM        regular  work,  so  increase  his  phys- 

_5r?  4  ical  powers  and  capabilities  that  he 
may  be  able  once  again,  if  necessary, 
to  obtain  a  situation  in  the  regular 
ranks  of  industry.  There  can  be  no  harm  done 
in  trying  to  restore  hope  and  strength  to  the 
thousands  of  men  who,  owing  to  lack  of  work, 
enterprise,  or  character,  have  become  hopeless 
and  demoralized. 

To  meet  the  need  of  such  men  boards  of  guar- 
dians in  England  have  for  many  years  been  at- 
tempting to  discover  some  expedient,  and  the 
labor  colony  has  often  been  suggested,  but  until 
quite  recently  no  board  was  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  make  such  an  experiment  until  the  Poplar 
Guardians  obtained  possession  of  a  farm  at  Lain- 
don  in  Essex.  Mr.  Joseph  Pels  offered  the  board 
that,  if  they  would  open  up  and  maintain  a  farm 
colony  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  successful 
expenments  made  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
he  would  be  willing  to  purchase  a  suitable  tract 
of  land  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Guar- 
dians free  of  rent.  He  submitted  a  definite  offer 
of  loo  acres  of  land  at  a  peppercorn  rent  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  with  the  option  of  purchase  at 
or  before  the  expiration  of  that  term  for  the  price 
originally  paid  for  the  land.  The  local  govern- 
ment board  gave  their  consent,  and  a  farm  of  loo 
acres  at  Dunton,  near  Laindon,  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Pels  for  the  sum  of  £2,125,  including  a  house 
and  farm  buildings,  and  full  possession  of  the 
farm  was  obtained  by  the  Guardians  on  March  5, 
1904.  Beginning  with  six  men  in  Jtme,  1904,  the 
number  rapidly  grew  to  100  in  August,  and  since 
that  time  fifty  additional  men  who  were  unem- 
ployed have  been  sent  down  under  a  separate 
regulation  through  the  Central  Unemployed 
Committee  from  the  borough  of  Poplar.  These 
men  on  the  whole  have  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  superintendent,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
work,  not  only  has  a  large  reservoir  capable  of 
storing  200,000  gallons  of  water  been  constructed, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  farm  has  been 
thoroughly  dug  and  planted,  and  progress  made  in 
the  work  of  recovering  much  of  the  land  that  up 
to  recent  times  was  derelict. 

Since  that  date  a  similar  farm  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  that  such  outlets  for  the  waste  labor  of  the 
workhouse  will  not  be  uncommon  ui  the  near 
future  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  a  dozen 
boards  are  seriously  considering  the  question  of 
following  the  example  of  Poplar. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  unskUled  but  able-bod- 
ied inmate  of  the  workhouse,  we  come  to  the  un- 
skilled laborer,  married  or  unmarried,  who  has 
received  not  so  much  direct  relief  from  the  poor- 
law  as  indirect  charitable  contributions  from 
benevolently  disposed  persons  and  societies.  We 
have  many  examples  of  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  both  in  England  and  abroad  to  meet 
this  special  difficulty,  but  none  of  them  have  taken 
account  of  the  need  for  classification  if  effectual 
remedy  is  to  be  applied. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
colonies  which  serve  the  purpose  above  indicated 
are  modeled  on  the  German  plan — a  plan  which  is 
not  wholly  successful  owing  to  this  lack  of  classi- 
fication. In  England  we  have  the  Salvation 
Army  Colony  of  Hadleigh,  the  Lingfield  Training 
Farm,  Libury  Hall  (a  colony  founded  by  tiie 


German  Labor  Colony  Central  Board),  while  in 
Germany  there  are  about  thirty  colonies  under 
this  same  board,  capable  of  receiving  in  all  some 
4,000  men.  All  these  colonies  are  run  by  phi- 
lanthropy, tho  the  German  colonies  are  subadized 
by  the  provincial  governments. 

The  Labor  Colonies  Central  Board  was  founded 
in  Oct.,  1888,  on  the  initiative  of  Pastor  Von 
Bodelschwingh,  who  started  Wilhelmsdorf  the 
year  before.  The  colonies  now  under  the  board 
(thirty  country  and  three  town)  are  charitable  in- 
stitutions on  religious  lines,  to  which  all  able- 
bodied  men  able  to  work  are  admitted  without 
distinction  of  character  or  religion  so  long  as  there 
is  room.  The  only  form  of  punishment  is  dis- 
missal, and  colonists  dismissed  for  bad  behavior 
cannot  be  admitted  into  another  colony  'without 
the  consent  of  the  colony  which  discharged  them. 

The  colonies  are  supported  bv  (a)  grants  from 
the  provincial  governments,  (p)  municipalities, 
(c)  donations,  subscriptions,  collections.  The 
colonies  are  scattered  throughout  the  lenp^  and 
breadth  of  the  German  Empire,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  number  will  be  increased.  The 
average  amount  needed  to  be  made  up  by  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  after  deducting;  the 
profit  or  adding  the  loss  on  the  farms  and  mdus- 
tries  is  between  five  and  six  shillings  per  colonist 
per  week;  the  expenses  of  administration  and  in- 
terest on  borrowed  capital  are  included.  So  far 
as  possible  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  for 
the  fluctuation  of  the  labor  market,  since  there 
are  nearly  twice  as  many  men  in  a  colony  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  The  result  is  that  the  winter  work 
is  supplemented  by  the  reclamation  of  waste  land 
either  on  the  colonies  themselves  or  on  the  prop- 
erty of  neighboring  landowners.  One  difficulty 
we  ma^  foresee  in  the  future  is  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  more  land  to  reclaim  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  colonies.  It  may  be  necessary  m  this 
case  to  sell  or  lease  the  farms  and  to  establish 
other  colonies  elsewhere.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling — a  feeling  which  the  writer  found  was 
strongly  exprest  at  Bielefeld — ^that  it  would  be 
necessary  in  the  future  to  classify  somewhat  more 
strictly  than  in  the  past. 

The  radical  fault  of  all  the  German  colonies  is 
the  admixture  of  classes.  Varying  reports  have 
been  received  and  published  with  regard  to  these 
colonies,  but  a  careful  investigation  on  the  spot 
seems  to  show  that  the  Board  of  Trade  report  nas 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  number  of  men  who 
may  be  called  criminal."  Roughly  speaking, 
20  per  cent  would  be  criminal,  20  per  cent  first 
offenders  (that  is  to  say,  men  charged  with  men- 
dicancy or  vagrancy),  about  50  per  cent  men  of 
somewhat  weak  will— deficient  in  some  respect  or 
below  par  in  physical  and  mental  ability — while 
about  I  o  per  cent  would  be  willing  and  industrious 
men  of  good  character  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  It  is,  however,  for  the  50  per 
cent  referred  to  that  this  class  of  colony  is  re- 
quired. A  much  more  satisfactory  result  would 
be  produced  if  the  criminal  could  be  separated  off 
from  the  man  of  fairly  good  character,  and  if 
again  the  genuine  unemployed  could  be  g^vena 
trial  in  another  colony  where  opportunity  would 
be  offered,  if  necessary,  of  permanent  work  upon 
the  land. 

The  best  results  that  have  been  produced  in 
Germany  can  be  witnessed  at  Luhlerheim.  The 
British  Board  of  Trade  report  gives  Wilhelmsdorf 
as  an  example,  but  Wilhelmsdorf,  tho  the  oldest 
of  these  colonies,  is  somewhat  handicapped  by 
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being  closely  connected  with  the  epileptic  colony 

at  Bielefeld,  the  result  being  a  largjer  proportion 

of  mentally  and  physicaUy     below 

DxiiiuLji.     par"  men  than  would  otherwise  be 

""""^      the  case.      Luhlerheim  has  the  ad- 


vantage of  a  rather  exceptional  man 
in  the  person  of  Herr  Siemon,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  farming  work  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg.  He  has  created 
out  of  somewhat  uncompromising  material  in  the 
shape  both  of  waste  land  and  waste  labor,  what 
must  be  rMfaxded  as  an  extremely  successful  labor 
colony.  The  buildings  have  beien,  in  the  main, 
constructed  by  the  colonists  with  a  very  little 
paid  skilled  assistance.  The  colony  itself  is 
gradually  being  transformed  from  a  tract  of  barren 
and  sandy  soil,  which  refused  to  grow  anything 
owing  to  the  hard  ocherous  spit  beneath  the 
surface,  into  a  fertile  and  productive  farm.  The 
cow-sheds  and  piggeries,  two  very  important 
factors  in  the  success  of  the  colony,  were  con- 
structed by  the  colonists  under  skilled  superin- 
tendence. The  general  result  witnessed  is  the 
partial  reclamation,  at  all  events,  of  a  larjge  per- 
centage of  the  men  at  a  cost  of  something  like  two 
shillings  and  sevenpence  per  head  per  week — 
about  half  the  cost  of  any  other  colony  in  Ger- 
many, and  less  than  half  the  cost  of  any  similar 
experiment  in  England.  If  Luhlerheim  could 
pick  and  choose  its  men,  rejecting  only  those  who 
nave  any  radical  moral  or  physical  defect,  it 
might  almost  become  self-supporting.  What  is 
ne^ed  in  Germany  is  the  establishment  of  col- 
onies side  by  side  with  the  existing  institutions 
into  which  could  be  drafted  either  the  worst  or 
the  best  of  the  men  who  from  time  to  time  resort 
to  these  harbors  of  refuge.  Classification  in  this 
respect  would,  I  feel  confident,  result  in  real  econ- 
omy, and  it  would  at  the  same  time  render  the 
scientific  and  reformative  treatment  of  the  lowest 
type  much  more  possible. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  English  colo- 
nies, we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  both  Had- 
leigh  and  Lingiield  labor  under  peculiar  difficul- 
ties owing  to  the  inadequate  financial  support 
which  they  receive,  especially  from  the  authori- 
ties which  are  most  indebted  to  these  colonies  for 
assistance.  The  provincial  ^vemments  in  Ger- 
many do,  at  any  rate,  subsidize  the  colonies  to 
some  extent  (about  one  third  of  the  cost  being 
derived  from  such  sources),  but  in  England  both 
Hadleigh  and  Lingfield,  apart  from  private  sub- 
scriptions, have  only  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
look  to,  r(  we  except  the  work  of  the  Mansion 
House  Fund  and  Central  Unemployed  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  Hadleigh  during  the 
last  two  winters.  In  any  case,  the  financial  sup- 
port derivable  from  such  sources  barely  covers  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  men  who  are  sent  by 
Boards  of  Guardians,  so  far  from  being  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  permanent  benefit,  are  often 
the  hopeless  ne'er-do-wells  who  would  cost  such 
boards  a  larger  sum  if  they  remained  in  the  work- 
house. 

In  this  sense  especially,  apart  from  its  work 
among  epileptic  children,  Lingfield  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  subsidized  Poor  Law  Colony, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  direc- 
»ii»MA      **"■  *"*^  those  in  charge  that  satisf ac- 
SJ2JZ     tojy  results  have  been  obtained   to 
^^^        a    very    considerable    extent.     This 
colony  consists  of  a  farm  of  3  50  acres, 
and  has  now  been  in  existence  for  over  nine  years. 
It  accommodates  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  of  vari- 


ous types,  thus  described  by  the  director,  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks: 

(i)  Youths  with  phynol  defects;  others  doll-witted  or 
half-witted.  These  wen,  for  a  considerBlde  time,  the  only 
cases  that  Guardians  would  send. 

(1)  Men  at  the  other  end  of  life,  nearly  all  over  fifty  years 
of  age.  A  few  of  these  would  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  the  workhouse;  but,  on  the  land,  would  be  able  partly 
or  wh<^  to  maintain  themselves  for  some  yean. 

(3)  The  ne'er-do-well  sons  of  lower  middle-class  homes, 
who  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  direct. 

(4)  The  drunkards.  Of  these  last  the  colony  has  bad, 
among  the  500  men  who  have  been  through  it,  iso. 

He  claims,  however,  to  have  been  able  to  re- 
habilitate and  restore  to  mental,  moral,  and  phvs- 
ical  health,  33  per  cent  of  the  cases  i>ut  m  his 
hands,  and  surely  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever that  if  Ling^eld  can  do  this  with  the  mate- 
rial at  its  command  it  is  an  institution  which 
should  receive  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
State.  The  cost  is  not  extravagant  as  compared 
with  the  poor-law.  It  works  out  at  nine  shulings 
per  week  per  man,  exclusive  of  clothing,  the  chief 
item  being  food,  four  shillings  and  tenpence  per 
week;  lodging  and  laundry,  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence; supermtendence,  one  shilling  and  sixpence; 
waste  and  medical  care,  sixpence.  In  such  a 
colony  farming  cannot  be  made  to  pay,  that  goes 
without  saying;  the  real  assets  may  be  described 
as  the  "helpless  lives  made  useful,  waste  lives 
reclaimed,  the  drunkards  restored,  and  mischief 
prevented." 

Hadleigh  is  a  larger  colony,  run  on  somewhat 
different  lines  by  the  Salvation  Army.  It  con- 
sists of  an  area  of  about  3 ,000  acres  of  which  some 
400  are  let  off  at  present  to  a  farmer.  It  is  situ- 
ated four  miles  from  Southend.  The  land  is  a  stiff 
cla^,  rather  poor  and  cold  in  character,  but  it  is 
rapidly  improving  in  value.  About  100  acres 
are  planted  with  mtit-trees,  and  the  total  receipts 
from  the  fruit  farm,  its  pastures,  market  gardens, 
chicken  farms,  and  brick  works  in  1904  amounted 
to  over  £33,000.  The  population  on  the  land 
near  bv  has  as  a  result  of  the  colony  greatly  in- 
creased, and  Hadleigh  village  now  numbers  over 
1,300,  and  in  many  respects  is  quite  thriving. 
Here  again  the  difficulty  crops  up  of  the  great 
mixture  of  men  which  Hadleigh  receives — many 
of  them  taken  from  the  shelters  in  the  town,  some 
supplied  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  while  a  few  are 
capable,  willing  workers  who  are  unemployed  for 
the  time  being,  or  who  have  come  down  through 
misfortune;  the  remainder  are  weak,  unsatisfac- 
tory men  sent  by  philanthropic  societies,  by  rela- 
tives and  friends.  The  best  of  these  men  Had- 
leigh seems  to  have  little  difficulty  in  restoring 
once  more  to  a  permanent  occupation,  or  if  they 
cannot  be  so  restored  they  are  usually  emigrated. 
The  majority  require  a  longer  period  of  treatment 
than  the  colony,  for  many  reasons,  is  able  to  give, 
and  the  result  is  that  much  of  the  labor  is  thrown 
away.  Both  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  should  be 
subsidized  by  the  government,  and  thus  enabled 
to  deal  exclusively  with  the  men  who  need  the 
reforming  and  reclaiming  influence  which  such 
men  as  their  officers  are  able  to  bring  to  bear. 

The  Church  Army  also  has  a  small  labor  colony, 
the  Newdigate  Farm  Home.     It  is  really  an  emi- 

Sation  test  farm  situated  at  Holmwood,  near 
orking,  and  consists  of  150  acres  of  heavy  clay 
soil,  which  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Church 
Army  in  1890  was  practically  derelict.  The 
buildings  on  the  estate  only  afforded  accommo- 
dation for  a  manager  and  jfiis  family  and  about 
eight  men,  but  a  dormitory,  dining-room,  and 
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workshop  have  been  built,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  a  further  sixteen  men.  The  land  is  now 
in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation,  about  fifty  acres 
being  under  crops,  while  there  are  three  acres  of 
garden  and  orchard.  During  the  year  1905,  after 
testing  and  training,  sixty  men  and  youths  were 
emig^ted.  At  the  present  moment  the  Chuirch 
Anny  is  contemplating  a  very  large  extension  of 
this  colony  work,  and  a  valuable  estate  has  al- 
ready been  offered  for  this  purpose. 

Libury  Hall,  at  Great  Munden,  Herts,  is  an 
actual  example  of  the  German  method  in  Eng- 
land, with  this  only  in  its  favor,  that  the  German 
in  England  who  happens  to  be  out  of  work  is  a 
man  of  rather  better  type  than  the  average  col- 
onist in  Germany.  The  scheme  is  to  some  extent 
one  of  repatriation,  and  many  men  have  been  sent 
back  to  their  fatherland  through  its  instrumen- 
tality. Mr.  E.  D.  Court,  a  local  government 
board  inspector,  has  given  an  account  of  this  work 
from  which  I  make  the  following  extract: 

The  object  and  working  of  the  colony  nught  be  stated  thus: 
The  mission  of  the  colony  being  not  to  give  alms  nor  money, 
but  to  hdp  by  affording  opfxntunity  to  work,  the  freehold  of 
too  acres  of  suitable  land  in  Hertlordshire  was  purchased. 
Aboiit  thirty-five  acres  of  this  is  occupied  by  buildings, 
poultry  runs  and  duck  ponds,  willow  b«l,  gravel  pit,  fruit 
and  vegetable  garden,  and  wood;  thirtv  acres  by  meadow, 
and  the  remainder  is  sown  or  planted  with  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  beans,  swedes,  turnips,  artichokes,  clover, 
rape,  mustard,  vetches,  and  sainfoin.  A  basket-weaving 
shop  on  a  large  scale  was  erected,  with  a  carpenter's  shop  and 
smithy,  and  large  well- ventilated  stables,  cow-sheds,  and 
liggeries,  also  small  shops  for  tailor  and  shoemaker,  a  bake- 
.iouse,  laundry  (now  being  greatly  enlarged),  dairy,  kitchen, 
etc.  In  sJl  these  departments,  as  well  as  in  cleaning  the 
house,  work  is  found,  out  the  great  majority  of  men  are  em- 
ployed out  of  doors,  the  stronger  men  in  digging  gravel, 
breaking  flints,  makiiig  roads,  and  so  on;  the  weaker  in  the 
garden  or  looking  after  the  poultry.  There  are  sixteen  cart- 
horses, and  about  the  same  number  of  milch  cows,  and  useful 
experience  has  been  gained  by  intending  emigrants  looking 
after  them.  Beds  were  at  first  provided  for  ninety  men, 
sixty-four  of  them  in  one  large  dormitory,  divided  into  sixteen 
cubicles.  Later,  to  meet  the  winter  pressure,  room  for  twenty 
more  beds  was  found  by  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  basket- 
weaving  department,  and  it  is  proposed  shortly  to  build  for 
150  more  men.  About  86^,  or  more  than  two  thirds  of  those 
received,  have  been  distinctly  benefited.  As  to  financial 
position,  the  colony  is  not  self-supporting  so  far,  and  probably 
never  will  be.  The  buildings  have  involved  large  expen- 
diture, and  the  expenses  are  neavy.  For  ten  weeks'  work  a 
man  receives  not  only  board  and  lodging,  but,  if  necessary, 
clothing,  and  a  sovereign  is  spent  on  his  return  journey  to 
Germany,  while  he  is  given  tokens  to  the  value  of  one  pence 
and  a  half  a  night  dunng  his  stay  at  the  colony  unless  he 
misbehaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  stay  is  a  little 
under  eight  weeks,  and  for  the  first  three  weelo,  owing  to 
poor  condition  and  so  on,  not  very  much  work  is  done.  Also 
there  is  diffictdty  in  finding  a  market  for  some  articles. 

Turning  to  Scotland  we  find  one  illustration  of 
this  type  of  colony,  started  partly  as  a  result  of 
"General"  Booth's  book  on  Darkest  England." 
The  committee  appointed  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  farm  colony,  and  in  1897  the 
Scottish  Labor  Colony  Association  was  formed 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  original  Labor  Cen- 
ters Board.  The  farm  of  Mid  Loch^rwoods,  con- 
sisting of  490  acres  of  land  excellently  situated 
eight  miles  south  of  Dumfries,  was  purchased,  150 
acres  being  good  arable  land,  and  the  rest  re- 
claimed or  unreclaimed  moss  land.  The  moss 
land  lies  at  one  extremity  of  Lochar  Moss,  so  that 
there  are  great  possibilities  of  expansion  in  the 
operation  of  the  cotony.  The  peat  is  used  as  fuel, 
and  the  land  reclaimed  by  liming  and  claying  is 
capable  of  growing  good  crops  of  turnips,  cab- 
bages, carrots,  and  potatoes.  The  colonists  are 
chiefly  taken  from  a  shelter  in  Glasgow  and  are 
not  of  the  very  best  type.  The  colony  receives 
nothing  from  the  poor-law  authorities  in  Scot- 
land, who  have  no  power  to  make  grants  for  the 


able-bodied,  however  destitute.  It  is  therefore 
dependent  almost  entirely  on  voluntaiy  sub- 
scriptions, the  loss  on  each  man  being  four 
shillings  and  one  pomy  per  head  per  week.  The 
colony  received  during  the  year  1904  about  sixty- 
seven  men,  and  forty  of  these  left  with  every 
prospect  of  doing  well. 

There  are  still  several  other  colonies  that  need 
a  word  or  two  of  description.  Switzerland  pos- 
sesses two,  the  one  for  the  Canton  of  Berne  at 
Tannenhof,  the  other  at  Herdem,  in  the  Canton 
of  Thurgau.  The  former,  established  in  1 889,  con- 
sists of  160  acres  of  land,  with  accommodatioa 
for  fifty  inmates;  while  Herdem,  established  in 
1895,  has  now  about  aco  acres,  and  can  take  in 
nearly  100  colonists.  As  in  Germany,  the  great 
pressure  comes  in  winter.  A  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  colonists  are  between  forty  and 
sixty,  and  many  of  them  for  this  reason  alone 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  situations,  but  prac- 
tically no  one  is  refused  who  is  at  all  able-bodied 
except  on  the  score  of  previous  ex- 
n^igf  pulsion  for  bad  behavior.  There 
enr^trtm  **  ^  Very  small  wage  paid  at  both 
colonies,  not  amotmtmg  to  more  than 
threepence  or  fourpence  per  day,  but 
remuneration  is  given  for  the  labor  of  the  colo- 
nists chiefly  in  the  form  of  clothing  and  boots. 
Nearly  50  per  cent  find  work  on  leaving  the 
colony  or  have  it  found  for  theAi  by  the  colony 
authorities.  The  finances  are  furnished  partly 
by  contributions  from  public  authorities  and 
partly  by  private  donations  and  subscriptions. 
The  Swiss  colonies  make  the  same  mistake  as  the 
German  in  the  mixing  of  the'  various  classes,  in 
respect  of  which  practise  Sir  C.  Green,  in  his 
report  on  the  Swiss  Labor  Colonies,  makes  this 
interesting  remark:  "Moreover,  the  fact  that 
these  colonies  admit  the  criminal  element,  even 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  reforming  them 
and  refitting  them  morally  and  materially,  seems 
to  constitute  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  as  a  relief  for  bona-fide 
working  men,  whose  only  fault,  or  their  worst, 
consists  in  their  inability  to  find  the  means  to 
earn  their  daily  bread." 

The  French  colony  of  La  Chalmelle  is  situated 
in  the  Forfit  de  Traconne,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Paris,  the  nearest  station  being  Les  Essarts-la- 
ForestiSre.  The  colony  was  founded  in  Jan.,  1892, 
at  the  instance  of  M.  Georges  Berry,  and  consists 
of  about  370  acres  of  rather  poor  quality  land. 
Since  1900  it  has  been  possible  to  accommodate 
about  mty-five  men  at  a  time,  admission  being 
granted  to  those  who  are  recommended  by  the 
directors  of  the  night  refuges  in  Paris.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  colony,  which  is  a  municipal  institu- 
tion run  by  the  Council  of  Paris,  costs  the  City 
Council  on  the  average  about  £1,800  a  year, 
about  £1 ,000  being  received  as  a  result  of  the  sale 
of  produce  and  in  other  ways.  A  special  effort 
is  made  by  the  directors  of  the  refuges  through  the 
agency  of  the  colony,  to  return  persons  connected 
with  agriculture  once  more  to  tne  soil.  Some  74 
per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  colony  are  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  chiefly  country  laborers 
who  flock  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  and 
vintage,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  find 
themselves  stranded.  The  majority  are  between 
twenty  and  forty,  so  that,  both  in  respect  of  occu- 

eation  and  of  age.  La  Chalmelle  is  a  much  more 
opeful  experiment.  The  length  of  stay  in  the 
colony  is  not  long.  Out  of  820  men,  436  left  in 
less  wan  two  months,  and  an  additional  249  in 
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less  than  four  montbs,  while  of  those  who  left 
59.9  per  cent  obtained  situations.  During  the 
year  about  250  workmen  come  and  go  and  half 
of  these  seem  to  derive  very  material  benefit 
from  their  stay  at  La  Chalmelle.  Even  with  the 
rest  much  more  good  might  be  done  if  criminals, 
drunken  vagabonds,  and  the  habitu^  of  the 
night  refuges  could  be  excluded  or  sent  to  another 
institution. 

in.  ColoiiiM  for  Bett«r  Type  of  the  Unemployed 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  example  of  the  tvpe 
of  colony  that  helps  the  unemployed  is  Preaer- 
icksoord,  which  is  situated  in  Friesland,  north- 
east of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  about  nine  miles  from 
Steenwyk.  It  is  one  of  three,  the  other  two  being 
Willemsoord  and  Wilhelminasoord.  These  col- 
onies consist  of  10,000  acres  of  heath  and  sand 
and  are  now  under  cultivation  by  town-bred  men, 
many  of  them  over  forty  years  of  age,  who  have 
failed  to  get  work  in  the  town,  and  have,  there- 
fore, been  sent  out  by  the  Society  of  Beneficence, 
which  was  founded  m  181 8  by  General  Van  Den 
Bosch.  The  colonists  are  admitted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  charitable  associations  and  societies 
working  in  the  big  cities  of  Holland.  Most  of 
them  are  unskilled  laborers,  and  very  few  of  them 
have  any  knowledge  of  agricultural  work.  Fred- 
ericksoord,  the  b^t  known  of  the  three,  has  a 
population  of  i  ,900,  and  the  work  on  which  colo- 
nists are  enga^ied  is  chiefly  agricultural,  although 
it  includes  dairring,  brick>iiuiking,  mat-m^ing, 
and  basket  work. 

These  three  colonies  receive  married  men  with 
their  families,  as  well  as  unmarried  men.  At 
Predericksoord  there  are  at  least  400  families. 
The  new  men  on  arrival  at  the  colony  are  placed 
on  one  of  the  five  large  farms,  and  there  given 
work  under  skilled  superintendence.  Provided 
that  their  behavior  is  good  they  may  remain  on 
the  colony  all  their  lives,  but  in  certain  cases 
where  a  man  has  shown  ability  to  learn  the  trade 
of  agriculture,  after  a  probation  of  at  least  two 
years,  he  is  given  a  free  farm  of  about  seven 
acres  and  a  half.  As  a  rule  a  colonist  is  not  capable 
of  earning  his  own  living  until  he  has  been  some- 
thing like  two  years  in  the  colony,  so  that  two 
years  is  the  shortest  probation  possible  if  a  man 
is  to  qualify  for  the  position  of  a  free  farmer. 
Sometimes  men  are  in  the  colony  four  or  five  years 
before  thev  obtain  this  promotion.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  about  1 50  free  farms  of  from 
six  acres  and  a  quarter  to  seven  acres  and  a 
half;  the  majority  of  them  are  in  good  condition. 
These  holdings  are  cultivated  on  what  is  practical- 
ly a  life  tenure.  Rent  is  paid  to  the  colony, 
which  provides  stock  and  seeds  and  the  necessary 
credit.  If  the  free  farmer  conducts  himself  weU 
in  the  opinion  of  the  director,  he  can  hold  his 
farm  until  his  death,  while  frequently  in  such  a 
case  the  widow  is  allowed  to  retain  the  holding 
providing  that  she  can  cultivate  it  herself  with 
the  aid  of  the  members  of  her  family.  In  a  few 
cases  the  daughter  of  a  free  farmer  who  marries 
the  son  of  a  colonist  takes  over  the  farm,  but 
there  is  no  legal  right  to  a  holdine  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  farmer  mi^t  possibly  be 
expeUed  without  compensation  for  improve- 
ment. It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  cases  are 
very  few  and  far  between.  Besides  growing 
enough  food  to  provide  the  family  a  free  farmer 
will  have  two  or  three  milch  sheep  and  four  or 
five  pigs;  for  the  rest  the  principal  produce  is 


butter  and  potatoes.  Generally  speaking,  the 
credit  of  the  farmers  is  improving,  and  there  are 
very  few  bad  debts;  no  interest  is  chareed  on 
loans,  but  the  amount  due  to  the  colony  by  the 
free  farmers  is  steadily  decreasing,  bemg  only 
;£i,69i  in  1902;  the  loans  advanced  in  '^at  year 
only  amounted  to  £47  5*. 

Similarly,  Willemsoord,  which  has  an  area  of 
over  S,ooo  acres,  is  doing  good  work  in  establish- 
ing these  small  freeholders,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  so  occupied  on  their  own  piece  of  land  that 
they  have  no  need  to  work  as  agricultural  labor- 
ers, and  are,  in  fact,  entirely  self-supporting.  At 
Willemsoord,  in  addition  to  the  particular  trades 
already  mentioned,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
blacksmithing,  tailoring,  and  carpentering.  The 
colony  possesses  six  large  farms,  upon  which  the 
men  are  taught  and  trained,  a  chosen  few  being 
drafted  off,  as  at  Frederisksoord,  on  to  free  farms. 

What  general  conclusions  may  we  draw?  It 
perhaps  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  colonies 
are  not  so  well  managed  as  in  Germany.  There  is 
at  present  a  noticeable  lack  of  enterprise,  and 
new  ideas  which  ought  to  be  readily  entertained 
do  not  find  much  favor.  The  total  population  of 
the  colonies  tends  to  decrease,  a  result  which  may 
be  due  either  to  the  increase  of  employment  in  the 
large  towns  like  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  The 
Hague,  or  to  the  growing  disinclination  of  the  un- 
employed to  go  to  a  colony  where  very  few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  have  the  chance  or  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  independent.  One  point 
which  militates  against  the  success  of  the  colonies 
is  the  age  of  the  average  man.  If  he  is  over  forty 
and  has  not  succeeded  in  the  town,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  be  wholly  successful  in  the 
country.  Then  again,  the  colonies  have,  per- 
haps, in  their  desire  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
made  a  mistake  in  encouraging  the  authorities  to 
send  paupers  on  private  contracts.  The  number 
of  such  paupers  is  on  the  increase,  which  is  very 
noticeable  during  the  periods  of  severe  depression 
or  hard  winter.  Financially,  the  colonies  cannot 
be  considered  altogether  a  failure,  for  if  we  take 
it  for  granted,  as  the  latest  figures  seem  to  imply, 
that  each  colonist,  man,  woman,  and  child,  costs 
the  benevolent  societies  and  other  charities  from 
£1  JOS.  to  £2  per  annum,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  admit  that  this  is  a  small  sum  as  compared 
with  the  amount  that  would  have  been  expended 
on  the  same  people  in  the  town,  while  the  result 
of  their  labor  has  been  for  their  physical  and 
moral  good  and  the  enrichment  of  the  land. 

In  Germany,  as  long  ago  as  1886,  the  idea  of 
Heimat-kolonisten  (home  colonists)  was  broached, 
and  at  Freiderichwilhelmsdorf,  near  Walsdorf, 
about  three  miles  from  Bremerhaven,  twelve 
colonists  were  taken  on  the  understanding  that  it 
meant  permanent  settlement  if  they  proved  in- 
dustrious and  capable.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  only  four  or  five  colonists  permanently 
settled  on  farms  of  their  own,  but  some  forty  or 
fifty  are  in  the  probation  stage  working  on  the 
farm. 

Another  and  still  more  successful  experiment 
was  made  in  Dec.,  1898,  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  tiie  Town  Labor  Colony  at  Hamburg. 
It  acquired  an  estate  of  over  900  acres  at  Sch&fer- 
hof ,  in  Holstein,  and  there  seems  every  hope  that 
many  men  who  are  at  present  working  there  will 
eventually  find  permanent  settlement.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  while  quoting  the  words  of  a  member 
of  the  Colonies  Central  Board,  in  a  speeph  delivered 
on  Nov.  I,  1903;  C! 
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Whmas  np  till  now  the  colonies  have  had  a  oonstant 
■uocession  of  izunatee  who,  on  account  of  their  want  of  strensth 
and  ikill,  have  been  hardly  able  to  do  as  much  as  one  half  or 
one  quarter  of  a  man's  work,  we  have  in  our  permanently 
settled  inmates  at  our  home  colony  at  SchUerhof  got  to- 
gether a  set  of  workmen  who  have,  so  far,  done  really  wonder- 
fully good  work.  Our  home  colonists,  who  now  number  loo, 
not  only  do  all  the  agricultural  work  on  the  Schfif erhof  estate 
of  over  87s  acres,  but  also,  even  in  the  first  four  yean,  when 
there  were  many  fewer  colonists,  they  helped  ns  to  build  a 
big  cow-house  to  accommodate  beasts,  a  colonists'  house  with 
cubicles  for  sixty  men,  and  a  splendid  greenhouse,  wfcich  last, 
indeed,  they  built  entirely  themselves.  Besides  this  they 
have  in  the  same  period  put  1 13  acres  of  heath  and  moorland 
into  cultivation,  and  have  macadamized  a  length  at  3,040 
yards  of  field  roads,  which  thev  carried  out  in  an  altogether 
satisfactory  manner,  and  for  which  they  broke  up  about  400 
cubic  yards  at  stone.  In  the  last  two  years  they  have  planted 
out  and  tended  7,854,500  saplings  for  other  people,  and 
83,000  oak,  fir,  apple,  and  pear-tree  saplings  for  the  odoay. 

The  only  colony  in  England  which  at  all  ap- 
proximates to  the  Schd.feTnof  experiment  is  that 
situated  at  Hollesley  Bay,  near  Woodbridge,  in 
Suffolk.  It  was  onered  to  the  Central  Unem- 
ployed Committee  of  London  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fels 
on  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  Sumpner's 
Farm  at  Laindon  was  offered  to  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  has  now  been  purchased  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Goveotment  Board  for 
that  committee  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act.  The  Hollesley  Farm  consists  of  an  estate 
of  i,3oo  acres,  taken  over  formally  and  legally 
by  the  committee  in  Feb.,  1905.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  colonial  college,  in  which  trainin^^  and  m- 
struction  in  agriculture  was  given,  and  m  many 
respects  it  was  very  well  suited  for  colony  pur- 
poses. About  500  out  of  the  1,300  acres  are 
arable  land,  and  the  rest  pasture,  while  a  con- 
siderable amount  is  woodland  and  heath,  part  of 
which  has  already  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  buildings  of  the  college  are  in  every 
way  suited  for  this  experiment,  and  twenty-three 
cottages  on  the  estate  will  provide  acconunoda- 
tion  for  about  300  men.  There  are  farm-build- 
ings and  well-fitted  workshops — ^for  example, 
carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  and  wheelwright's,  to- 
gether with  a  shoeing  forge — and  a  great  deal  of 
expense  will  thus  be  avoided,  while  practically 
all  ibs  repairs  that  are  required  in  sucn  a  colony 
could  be  carried  out  on  the  spot. 

Three  special  objects  are  kept  in  view  by  the 
committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  colony: 

(i)  The  provision  of  special  work  for  periods  of 
exceptional  distress. 

(2)  The  provision  of  more  continuous  work  for 
men  who  are  not  only  in  exceptional  need  of  em- 
ployment, but  who  have  either  already  lived  upon 
the  land  or  show  a  marked  aptitude  for  cotmtry  life . 

(3)  The  establishment  of  suitable  men  and 
families  in  agricultural  or  other  rural  industries. 

In  the  case  of  No.  i,  as  is  quite  natural,  the 
work  of  the  selected  men  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment during  a  period  of  exceptional  distress  will 
not  be  so  much  agricultural  as  road-making,  re- 
claiming heath  land,  strengthening  the  sea  wall, 
brick-making,  and  the  general  repair  work  of  the 
colony.  All  this  can  be  done  without  interfering 
with  ordinary  industry. 

In  the  case  of  Nos.  3  and  3,  Hollesley  Bay  will 
more  closely  approximate  to  the  type  of  colony 
with  which  we  are  dealing  at  present.  Taking 
class  No.  3,  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be 
two  stages — (a)  a  probationary  period  of  three 
months,  during  which  the  men  might  live  in  the 
colony  buildings,  their  wives  and  children  being 
supported  in  London;  and  (6)  a  second  stage, 
providing  that  the  period  of  probation  proves  Uie 
men  to  have  the  necessary  strength  and  ability 


for  agfricultural  work.  In  this  case  it  is  proposed 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  shall  be 
brought  down  from  London,  and  that  cottages  be 
allotted  to  these  families  for  a  period  of  from  six 
to  nine  months.  Some  oottajges  have  already 
been  built  and  are  in  occupation. 

Following  on  this  second  stage  in  the  treatment 
of  class  3  is  the  definite  estabh^iment  of  selected 
men  and  families  in  agricultural  or  other  nmd 
industries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  not  only  may 
ordinary  farm  or  market  gardening  situations  bie 
found  for  good  men,  but  tl^t  finallv  some  of  tbese 
men  may  be  established  on  small  holdings  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  colony,  and  this  hope  would 
be  held  out  to  all  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
industry  and  capability.  Hollesley  Bay  will  be 
seen  thus,  supposing  that  these  plans  can  be  car- 
ried out,  to  oner  the  most  constructive  attempt 
yet  made,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent, 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  unemployed  labor; 
and  providing  that  the  small  holdings  idea  can  be 
carried  into  effect  and  gradually  developed  upon 
cooperative  Unes,  the  experiment  ought  to  result 
not  only  in  the  absorption  of  a  certain  class  of 
genuine  unemployed  men,  but  also  in  the  quick- 
ening up  of  rural  industries. 

During  this  last  year  emigration  and  the  colony 
settlement  idea  has  received  considerable    im- 

Situs,  as  a  result  of  the  report  issued  by  Mr.  Rider 
aggard  after  a  visit  as  government  commissioner 
to  Uie  U.  S.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  was  instructed 
by  the  English  Government  to  investigate  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  settlements  which  have 
been  established  by  the  Salvation  Army.  These 
settlements  were  established  with  the  idea  of 
facilitating  the  flow  of  suitable  men  and  women 
from  the  great  cities  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  land,  and 
the  commissioner's  special  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  an  analogous  system  might  be  with 
advantage  applied  in  the  emigration  of  the  urban 
population  01  the  United  Kmgdom  to  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Haggard,  after  inspecting  the 
settlements,  should  report  on  the  possibility  of 
such  emigration  to  Canada,  oonfemng  with  Earl 
Grev,  the  governor-general 

Mr.  Haggard's  report  gives  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations at  the  Salvation  Army  land  settle- 
ments in  Colorado  and  California,  namely.  Fort 
Amity  and  Fort  Romie.  On  the  whole  tibe  two 
experiments  seem  to  Mr.  Haggard,  who  is  very 
optimistic  on  the  subject,  to  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  to  demonstrate  in  the  case  of  Fort 
Romie  that  indigent  people  of  the  agricultural 
laborer  class  can  be  settled  upon  land  and  there  do 
well,  and  in  the  case  of  Fort  Amity  that  such  per- 
sons can  even  be  taken  from  towns  and  yet  pros- 
per. In  both  cases  thev  are  nearly  self-support- 
mg,  for  tho  nominally  there  has  beien  a  total  loss 
of  about  £10,000  on  the  two,  Mr.  Haggard  attrib- 
utes the  loss  to  certain  exceptions!  difficulties, 
to  the  high  rate  of  interest  the  Salvation  Army 
has  to  pay,  and  the  charges  which  should  not  have 
been  included. 

To  quote  Mr.  Haggard's  own  words: 

Broadly  stated,  these  results  may  be  said  to  tndude  the 
turning  of  a  block  of  waste  ptairie  land  into  a  prosperous 
settlement,  where  a  population  of  about  970  peiaons  are 
living  in  happiness,  health,  and  comfort,  with  a  good  pioapect 
of  becoming  entirely  independent  and,  in  sunmry  instances, 
comparatively  wealthy. 

Mr.  Haggard  suggests  that  these  colonies  or 
settlements  might  well  be  established  bv  an  ar- 
rangement between  the   British   and   Canadian 
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Governments,  and  he  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  and 
nven  a  financial  estimate  whereby  land  which  the 
Canadian  Government  is  willing  to  grant,  360 
sq.  m.,  or  340,000  acres,  should  m  divided  up  oe- 
tween  1,500  families,  or  about  7,500  people.  The 
cost  of  emigrating  and  establismng  such  a  number 
in  Canada  he  puts  down  roughly  at  £300  per 
family,  or  ;£300,ooo  in  all,  and  he  suggests  that 
the  interest  on  such  a  loan  should  be  guaranteed 
by  his  Majesty's  government,  or  pe»iaps  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  governments.  He  adds 
that  the  municipalities  might  be  empowered  to 
join  in  the  guaranty.  For  the  management  of 
such  a  vast  organization  he  su^ests  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  superintendent  of  land  settle- 
ments, or  a  board  representative  of  the  Colonial 
OflBce,  the  Colonies,  and  the  Treasury,  whereof 
the  superintendent  would  be  a  member.  The 
expenses  and  salary  of  his  office  would  be  a  charge 
on  the  land  settlements  loan. 

Pbrcy  Aldbn,  M.P. 

R>r»BNCBs:  See  Uhsmplotbd. 

LABOR  COPARTIfBRSHIP  ASSOCIATIOir, 
THE:  This  association,  formerly  known  as  the 
Labor  Association,  was  founded  at  Derby,  Eng- 
land, m  the  year  1884.  Its  object  is  "  to  bring 
about  an  organization  of  industry  based  on  the 
principle  of  labor  copartnership ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
system  in  which  all  those  engaged  shall  share  in 
the  profits,  capital,  control,  and  responsibility." 
With  this  view,  it  seeks,  first,  in  the  cooperative 
movement  to  aid  by  its  propaganda  and  advice 
all  forms  of  production  based  on  the  above  prin- 
ciple; and,  second,  to  induce  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  other  businesses  to  adopt  schemes  of 
profit-sharing  and  investment  tending  in  the 
same  direction. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  association  was  to 
compile  statistics  of  the  copartnership  societies 
at  work  at  the  end  of  1883.  It  was  but  a  meager 
showing  of  fifteen  societies  and  a  teade  of  £160,- 
751,  compared  with  isS  societies  in  1906  and  a 
trade  of  £3,806,156.  (See  Cooperation,  Pro- 
ductive.) To  this  growth  the  association  has 
contributed  by  a  steady  propaganda  of  leaflets, 
lectures,  etc.  More  recently,  however,  the  asso- 
ciation has  largely  diverted  its  activities  from  the 
formation  of  cooperative  societies  toward  that 
of  encouruiing  private  firms  to  practise  copart- 
nei^ip.  In  this  direction  its  most  signal  success 
has  been  with  the  gas  companies;  the  total 
amount  of  7,138  workers'  earnings  which  were 
capitalized  by  five  companies  reached  £368,548 
in  June,  1906.  The  (London)  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company  bulked  largely  in  the  figures.  Sir 
George  Livesey  being  a  stout  supporter  of  the 
copartnership  principle.  Three  of  the  employees 
of  this  company  sit  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  by  the  Labor 
Copaitnership  Association  to  the  new  housing 
societies.     (See  Housing  Question.) 

The  Coopierative  Productive  Federation  (Secre- 
tary, Mr.  R.  Halstead,  17  Marlborough  Road,  Lei- 
cester), advises  with  regard  to  trade,  opening  up 
markets,  and  obtaining  capital,  while  the  associa- 
tion continues  its  eeneral  propaganda  work. 
Stcretary,  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  6  Bloomsburg 
Square,  London,  W.  C.  Henry  Vivian. 

LABOR  DAT  is  a  holiday  in  the  United 
States  for  working  men  on  the  first  Monday  of 
September,  usually  celebrated  by  parades  of 
biDor  organizations,  addresses,  picnics,  etc.    It 
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was  first  held  in  a  few  states  in  1887,  and  is  now 
a  legal  holiday  in  about  half  the  states.  In  Eu- 
rope, May  I  is  usually  celebrated  as  a  labor  festi- 
val, and  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Socialists 
for  gigantic  demonstrations.  In  some  countries 
disturbances  on  this  day  have  caused  the  govem- 
m«its  to  forbid  its  celebration. 

Thirty-six  states  of  the  union  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  make  Labor  Day 'a  legal  holiday. 
This  wide  observance  gives  the  celebration  almost 
a  national  character.  A  Labor  Day  was  cele- 
brated in  New  York  City  in  1883,  but  not  till  1887 
was  Labor  Day  made  a  legal  holiday. 

LABOR  EXCHANGES  (Bourses  de  Travail) 
are  buildings  or  institutions  established  by  the 
governments  (municipal  or  state)  of  some  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  particularly  France  and 
Italy,  as  headquarters  for  labor  organizations  and 
similar  societies.  The  first  Labor  Exchange  was 
started  in  Paris  1887,  after  some  abortive  Begin- 
nings in  1848  and  under  the  Third  Empire.  In 
1887,  however,  the  Paris  Bourse  de  Travail  was 
founded  and  was  given  an  annual  subsidy  of  150,- 
00b  francs,  and  an  old  building  in  the  Rue  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  In  1892  a  fine  new  building 
was  provided  in  the  Rue  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  at  a 
cost  of  3,000,000  fr.  Lit  by  electricity,  heated 
and  commodious,  it  became  the  headquarters  of 
over  300  unions.  It  became,  however,  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  headquarters  for  socialistic 
and  sometimes  revolutionary  movements,  and 
for  a  while  was  closed  by  the  government  in  1894. 
Similar  labor  exchanges  have  been  started  in 
many  French  cities.  From  the  first  they  have 
had  Labor  Registrars  or  Emplojrment  Bureaus 
connected  with  than,  and  latterly  these  have 
become  important.  (See  Public  Employment 
Bureaus;  Belgium;  Italy.) 

LABOR    LEAGUE,    RATIONAL    WOMEN^: 

This  is  a  national  league  established  in  England 
in  1906,  to  work  for  labor  representation  ii^  con- 
nection with  the  Labor  Party. 

The  purpose  of  the  league  is  large,  for  the 
members  engage  to  take  an  active  interest  in  all 
better  work.  y4cMr«sf:  34  St.  Thomas's  Mansions 
Westminster  Bridge,  London,  S.  W. 

LABOR  PARTT,  THE:  The  name  adopted  in 
England,  in  1906,  by  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee  (which  see)  after  its  phenomenal 
success  in  the  parliamentary  election  of  Jan.,  1906. 

The  Labor  Party  is  a  federation  consisting  of 
trade-unions,  trades  councils,  Socialist  societies, 
and  local  labor  associations.  A  local  labor  asso- 
ciation in  any  constituency  is  eligible  for  affilia- 
tion provided  that  the  local  trades  council  has 
been  consulted  in  the  first  instance.  Cooperative 
societies  are  also  eligible.  Its  object  is  declared 
to  be  to  organize  and  maintain  a  parliamentary 
Labor  Party,  with  its  own  whips  and  policy ;  and 
to  secure  the  election  of  candidates  for  whose 
candidatures  an  affiliated  society  has  made  itself 
financially  responsible  and  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  a  regularly  convened  conference  in  the 
constituency.  All  such  candidates  shall  pledge 
themselves  to  accept  this  constitution,  to  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  group,  and  to  appear  be- 
fore their  constituencies  under  the  title  of  Labor 
candidates  only. 

The  affairs  01  the  committee  of  the  Labor  Party 
are  transacted  by  an  executive  committee  of  thir- 
teen members,  d  whom  nine  represent  the  trade- 
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unions,  one  the  trades  councils,  and  three  the 
Socialist  societies. 

A  parliamentary  fund  is  raised  in  order  to 
assist  the  main  objects.  This  fund  is  maintained 
bv  a  levy  upon  the  affiliated  societies  at  the  rate 
of  two  pence  per  member  per  annum.  According 
to  the  present  arrangements  the  Labor  Party  pays 
35  per  cent  of  the  election  expenses  of  its  candi- 
dates, and  ;C2oo  per  annum  to  such  candidates 
elected  to  Parliament. 

The  seventh  annual  conference  of  the  Labor 
Party  was  held  in  Belfast  in  January,  1907,  under 
the  presidency  of  J.  J.  Stephenson,  and  there 
were  347  delegates  m  attendance.  The  member- 
ship was  reported  at  998,538,  an  increase  of 
77,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  parliamen- 
tary fund  had  received  jfiSiOOo  in  subscriptions, 
<uia  £iT,iTJ  had  been  paid  out.  The  net  balance 
in  hand  was  ;^4,793. 

The  party  is  practically,  tho  not  technically,  a 
Socialist  party,  and  at  least  twenty  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  are  avowed  Socialists, 
while  all  its  other  members  favor  most  Socialist 
measures.  The  measures  indorsed  at  the  con- 
gresses include:  An  adult  suffrage  measure;  na- 
tional measures  for  dealing  with  unemployment; 
taxation  of  unearned  increment;  secular  educa- 
tion and  free  meals  for  children ;  minimum  wage 
of  thirty  shillings  for  government  employees; 
compulsory  early  closing  and  abolition  of  "living 
in  "  for  shop  assistants ;  local  veto  on  liquor  traffic, 
and  prohibition  of  publication  of  betting  news. 

Oi  the  fifty  Labor  members  in  Parliament, 
thirty  were  mdorsed  by  the  Labor  Represen- 
tation Committee,  thirteen  were  miners'  can- 
didates, and  seven  were  other  trade-union 
candidates.  Of  the  thirty  indorsed  by  the  Labor 
Representation  Committee,  four  were  nominated 
by  the  Independent  Labor  Party  only,  thirteen  by 
the  Independent  Labor  Party  and  trade-unions, 
twelve  by  trade-unions  only,  and  one  by  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  and  a  trade-union. 

In  February,  1906,  J.  Keir  Hardie  was  elected 
Parliamentary  Chairman  of  the 
T.],_wp,  Labor  Party.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  Labor  Party  vote  in  1906 
was  350,643;  not  including  the  votes 
for  Labor  or  other  candidates  unaffiliated  with 
the  Labor  Party.  The  Chairman  of  the  Labor 
Party  executive  is  Walter  Hudson,  M.P.;  its 
Secretary,  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P.,  28  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W. 

LABOR     REPRESEHTATIOH     COMMITTEE 

(now  the  English  Labor  Party) :  A  political  com- 
mittee first  formed  in  Great  Britain,  in  1900,  by 
representatives  of  various  trade-union  bo<ues  and 
Socialist  societies,  to  indorse  and  support  the 
candidates  nominated  by  its  constituent  unions 
and  societies. 

The  committee  originated  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Trade-Union  Cong^ress  at  Plym- 
outh, in  X899,  to  summon  "a  conference  of 
trade-tmion,  cooperative,  socialistic,  and  other 
working-class  organizations,"  to  consider  labor 
politico  representation.  This  conference  was 
held  Feb.  20-28,  1900,  in  London,  attended  by 
129  delegates,  representing  societies  with  a  mem- 
bership of  568, 1 77,  of  which  22,861  were  Socialists 
and  the  balance  trade-unionists.  A  Labor  Repre- 
sentation Committee  was  formed  with  practical 
unanimity  and  has  met  with  great  success.  An- 
nual conferences  have  been  held  since,  at  Man- 
chester (1901),  Birmingham  (1902),  Newcastle- 


on-Tyne  (1003),  Bradford  (1904).  Liverpool 
(1905),  London  (1906).  At  this  las^  congress  it 
was  voted  to  adopt  the  name  The  Labor  Party. 

Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  been  secretary 
of  the  committee  from  the  beginning.  The  gen- 
eral election  of  1900  was  held  before  the  commit- 
tee was  well  under  way,  but  fifteen  candidates 
were  indorsed  by  it  and  two  were  returned  to 
Parliament,  Richard  Bell  at  Derby,  and  Keir 
Hardie  at  Merthyr  Tydvil.  In  Aug.,  1902,  D.  J. 
Shackleton  was  returned  at  a  by-election  in  Lan- 
cashire practically  unopened.  In  1903  William 
Crooks  and  A.  Henderson  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment at  by-elections  in  Woolwich  and  Barnard 
Castle.  Forty  seats  were  also  won  in  municipal 
contests.  In  1904  the  committee  commenced 
paying  its  representatives  in  Parliament  ;£3oo 
each,  raised  by  a  penny  levy  on  its  969,800  mem- 
bers. One  by-election  was  won,  and  another 
in  1905,  but  both  members  died.  In  the  gen- 
eral election  of  Jan.,  1006,  the  committee  in- 
dorsed fifty-three  candiaates  and  elected  thirty 
members  to  Parliament,  estimated  to  represent 
331  votes.  Besides  these,,  twenty  others,  nomi- 
nated by  trade-union  bodies,  were  elected,  ma- 
king a  Labor  group  of  fifty  members,  independent 
of  other  parties  and  not  including  fourteen  other 
Labor  members,  like  John  Bums,  W.  R.  Crewel, 
and  others  affiliated  with  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  still  a  few  other  Fabian  Socialists  or  Inde- 
pendents affiliated  with  the  Liberal  Party,  but 
voting  with  the  Labor  g^up  on  many  labor 
measures.  It  was  this  success  that  made  the 
Labor  Representation  Committee  at  its  1906 
congress  vote  to  call  itself  The  Labor  Party.  In 
1900  the  committee  represented  societies  with 
37$>93i  members;  in  1906  the  331  societies  and 
unions  represented  in  the  committee  had  931,280 
members.    (See  Labor  Party.) 

LAFASGUE,  PAUL:  Socialist;  bom  at  San- 
tiago, Cuba,  1843.  Studying  medicine  in  Paris, 
he  took  part  in  the  Commune  of  1871,  and  then 
fled  to  Spain  and  England,  where  ne  married  a 
daughter  of  Karl  Marx.  In  1880,  with  Guesde 
(q.  v.) ,  he  organized  Marxist  socialism  in  Fiance, 
smce  which  date  Socialism  of  this  type  has  stead- 
ily grown  in  France.  (See  Francb  and  Social 
Reform.)  Lafargue  was  imprisoned  in  18S3  and 
again  in  1891,  but  was  liberated  on  being  elected 
to  the  Assembly  from  Lille,  tho  in  the  next  elec- 
tion defeated.  Author:  "Le  Mat^riaUsme  &on- 
omique  de  Karl  Marx"  (1884);  "Le  Droit  &  la 
Paresse"  (1887);  "The  Evolution  of  Property" 
fi89i);"Le  Socialisme  utopique"  (1892);  Cours 
a'^conomie  sociale  "  (1884) ;  "  Le  Communisme'  et 
I'Evolution  ^conomique"  (1892);  "Le  Socialisme 
et  la  ConquSte  des  Pouvoirs  publics"  (1899). 

"LAISSEZ-FAIRS":  The  watohword  of  the 
classical  individualistic  political  economy  of 
Adam  Smith  and  his  school,  tho  it  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  a  French  merchant,  Legendre.  as 
early  as  1680,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Col- 
bert as  to  what  should  be  done  for  industiy.  By 
1^35  the  Marquis  of  Argenson  said  that  Laissea- 
taire  shotdd  be  the  watchword  of  every  govern- 
ment, ^e  Individualism  ;  Physiocrats  ;  Smith, 
Adam;  Political  Economy.) 

LAMEHHAIS,  hugues  fi^licite  robbrt, 

KSBk  DE:  French  reformer;  bom  1782  at  St. 
Malo,  France.  At  first  skeptical,  the  materialism 
of  France  drove  him  to  the  Church,  and  he  re- 
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ceived  the  tonstire  in  iSi  i,  and  the  priesthood  in 
1817,  becoming  a  teacher  at  St.  Male.  Support- 
ing monarchy,  he  attacked  Napoleon,  and  was 
oonapelled  to  flee  to  England.  Returning  to 
France,  he  published  his  "Essai  sur  1' Indifference 
en  Mati^re  de  Religion,"  4  vols.,  1817-20,  and 
other  works.  In  1830  he  founded  the  journal 
L'Avenir,  with  the  motto,  "God  and  liberty,  the 
Pope  and  the  people."  He  found  many  disciples, 
among  them  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert.  De- 
nounced at  Rome,  in  1 831  he  went  to  Rome  and 
waited  seven  months  in  vain  for  an  audience  with 
the  Pope.  His  faith  shaken  by  what  he  saw,  he 
hovered  between  Romanism  and  democracy.  In 
183  a  a  papal  encyclical  indirectly  condemned 
UAvenir,  and  drove  Lamennais  from  the  Church. 
After  living  for  a  while  in  silence,  he  startled  the 
world  in  1I34  by  his  burning  "Les  paroles  d'un 
croyant"  (The  Words  of  a  Believer).  In  this  he 
declares  Christianity  to  be  love  and  service,  and 
the  French  Church  to  be  opposed  to  this.  The 
Pope  condemned  this,  and  Lamennais  answered 
in  nis  "Affaire  de  Rome"  (1836).  In  his  "Le 
Livre  duPeuple"  (1837);  " Esquisse  d'une  Phi- 
losophic" (1841-43);  "De  la  Religion"  (1841); 
"Du  Pass^  et  de  rAvenir  du  PeupTe"  (1842),  he 
appeared  as  "the  prophet  of  democracy,"  and  of 
the  alliance  of  Cnristianity  and  socialism.  In 
1839  he  published  a  pamphlet,  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned  twelve  months.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  after  the 
coup  (Titat  withdrew  from  public  life  and  died  in 
1854,  rejecting  to  the  last  all  overtures  of  the 
Church,  and  was  buried,  in  accordance  with  his 
will,  in  a  nameless  grave  at  Pfire  la  Chaise.  His 
passionate  belief  was  that  religion  is  the  root  of  all 
true  progress  in  all  aspects  of  life — in  manners, 
politics,  art,  science,  philosophy.  He,  like  Maz- 
zini,  Isiid  emphasis  upon  duties  rather  than 
rights.  He  asks  why  it  is  that  the  people  have  not 
conquered  their  rights  and  held  them  fast,  seeing 
that  the  privileged  classes  are  so  inferior  in  num- 
bers; and  the  reason  he  assigns  is  that  while  the 
people  have  in  their  hands  that  which  overthrows, 
they  have  not  had  in  their  hearts  that  which  builds 
up.  "Dogood,"hewrites,  "bvgxx>dmeans.  Do 
not  confound  the  strength  wielded  by  justice  and 
charity  with  the  brute  force  of  ferocity  and  vio- 
lence. When  fraternity  shall  be  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  finds  its 
way  into  Uieir  laws." 

LAMFBRI^RE,  AHKA  H.  J.:  Formeriy  direc- 
tor of  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris;  delegate  to  a 
number  of  congresses  which  aim  at  social  better- 
ment. She  was  bom  Nov.  19,  1854,  at  Lisieux, 
Calvados,  Normandy,  France,  and  early  became 
interested  in  social  and  educational  problems.  In 
1879  she  was  appointed  director  of  tne  Ecole  Nor- 
male— the  youngest  appointee  ever  receiving  that 
honor.  She  was  a  delegate  to  the  "Congress  of 
Social  and  Moral  Reforms"  at  Chica^,  1893, 
being  especially  commissioned  to  investigate  the 
"sweating  system."  Mme.  Lamp^ri^re  is  still 
actively  ens»^d  in  promoting  the  work  of  the 
"Groupe  dUmtiative  jour  1' Education  Socials," 
and  is  particularly  interested  in  the  section  for  the 
social  education  of  women.  The  articles  which 
have  come  from  her  pen  indicate  sufficiently  the 
line  of  her  literary  and  practical  work:  "Le 
Patronage  scolaire"  (1894);  "L' Education  Sociale 
du  Femme"  (1896);  "Fondation  du  Progrfe 
Peminin"  (1897),  all  in  the  Tfmps.  She.wa? 
actively  engaged  both  with  her  pfen  'and  as  a  dele- 


gate to  the  educational  departments  at  the  Ex- 

gositions  in  Paris,  1900,  and  in  St.  Louis,  1903. 
he  believes  that  woman  is  destined  to  take  a 
higher  place  in  society  than  she  has  in  the  past; 
for  this  purpose  education  along  purely  intellec- 
tual and  general  social  lines  is  necessary,  since  her 
interests  are  identical  with  those  of  an  advanced 
and  enlightened  society.  Mme.  Lamp^ridre  is  the 
author  of  "Le  R61e  Sociale  de  la  Femme"  (1898); 
Report  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  1900  and 
1^3;  and  has  in  preparation  "L'i^ducation  So- 
ciale de  la  Femme."  Address:  Mme.  Anna  M.J. 
Lamp^ri^re,  46  rue  de  St.  Andr^-des-Arts,  Pans, 
or  "Cottage  bleu,"  Lisieux,  Calvados,  Prance. 

LAITD:  We  consider  in  this  article  (i)  the 
history  of  land  tenure,  in  the  development  of 
modem  conditions,  a  subject  of  large  importance 
as  it  shows  how  comparatively  modem  is  the 
present  institution  of  private  property  in  land, 
and  how  largely  modem  titles  are  based,  not  on 
justice  or  equity,  but  on  robbery,  extortion,  and 
violence.  (2)  We  notice  the  existing  facts  as  to 
land  ownership;  (3)  the  economic  and  moral 
results  of  this  ownership ;  (4)  the  various  proposi- 
tions for  land  reform ;  (5)  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  private  ownership  of  land. 

(For  fuller  consideration  ot  subsidiary  points  in 
the  history  of  the  past  and  the  facts  of  the  present, 
see  Primitive  Property;  Mark;  Manor;  Mir; 
Communism;  Feudalism;  Middle  Ages;  Me- 
tayer; Agriculture;  Farmers'  Movement; 
Slums;  Tenements;  Mortgages;  Wealth.  For 
a  discussion  of  the  economic  principles  entering 
into  the  land  question,  see  Rent;  Wages.  For 
fuller  development  of  the  various  proposals  for 
reform  on  tne  land  questions,  see  Anarchism; 
Communism;  Cooperative  Farming;  Labor 
Colonies;  Single  Tax;  Socialism.) 

L  The  Development  of  Modem  ConditionB 

Land  at  th<  beginning  of  human  history  vaa  whoUy  un- 
appropriated. Each  man  helped  himself  to  what  he  would 
and  what  he  could.  The  world  was  a  No  Han's  Land.  But 
the  preservation  of  life  compelled  the  weak  to  seek  protection 
by  placing  themselves  unaer  some  strong  leader.  Leaders 
were  glad  to  protect  those  who  would  slave  for  them;  the 
rearing  of  the  young  compelled  some  sort  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  habitation  and  defense  from  attack  of  man  and  of 
beast.  Consciousness  ol  Idn  and  of  kind  drew  men  together: 
gradually  property  arose.  Then  land  became  appropriated, 
but  under  what  forms  is  a  matter  of  debate.  One  school  of 
thought — led  notably  by  Lavdeye  iq.  v.)— 
has  found  in  the  forms  <H  modem  savage  life, 
Prhnltlw  in  the  remnants  and  traditions  of  the  Russian 
-II  m*r,  the  Javan  dtssa^  the  Indian  communal 
Aftvjfw*/  village,  tne  Slavic  communal  families,  the 
'  German  mark,  the  Swiss  aUmtnd,  the  English 
manor,  the  Greek  and  Roman  public  feasts, 
the  family  communities  of  various  out-of-the-way  sections  of 
Western  Europe,  evidence  of  a  primitive  communal  holding 
of  land,  where  little  groups  of  men  and  women,  perhaps 
patriarchal  families,  appropnated  land  collectively  and  tiUed 
it  for  the  common  gold.  This  view  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cixed,notablybyFustddeCouUuiges(i;.D.).  Itis  argued  that 
the  evidence  does  not  prove  a  primitive  commtmism  but 
rather  a  primitive  slavery,  land  beiiig  held,  perhaps  by  tribes, 
but  not  by  communal  tribes;  rather  by  despots,  tyrants, 
bullies,  who,  with  the  ^d  of  their  minions,  would  seize  and 
defend  and  till  certain  portions  of  the  soil.  Perhaps  the  true 
view  is  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  The  horde  or 
the  patriarchal  &niily  (9.  v.)  was  undoubtedly  the  first  unit 
that  owned  land;  btit  this  was  probably  anything  but  a 
democratie  unit  or  a  communal  colony.  Suive  labor,  the  wife 
or  wives  perhaps  being  the  fimt  slaves,  undoubtedly  first 
tilled  the  soil  in  large  and  permanent  ways.  Babvlon.  Egypt, 
Persia,  rested  on  slave  labor,  toiling  ffv  lords  of  the  soil,  who 
in  turn  followed  deapotlfc  kings  defehded  by  slave  armin. 
Out  of  this  condition  inV  Japan,  China,  and  through  Asia 
generally,  a  serfdom  giUually  developed,  fallowing  in  a  rude 
way  the  feudal  forms  we  best  study  tn  Europe.  Japan  only 
very  recently  has  thrown  off  feudalism.  Outside  of  civilised 
eountties  the  land  is  yet  held  to-day  by  savage  tribes,  by 
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feudal  lords  or  by  men  nnder  despots,  as  in  Hohammedan 
countries,  despised  and  tyrannised  cultivaton  of  the  aoil. 

It  is  in  Greixe  and  Rome  that  we  find  the  real  beginnings 

of  individual  ownership  of  land.     In  Greece,  the  city-State 

was  supreme.     It  conquered  the  land  and 

parceled  out  the  territory  among  the  free  dti- 

sens,  the  assignments  being  tilled  by  slaves. 

Mines  and  some  lands  were  neld  by  the  State, 

however,  and  worked  for  the  State  by  slaves. 

Rome  began  in  the  same  way.     Two  jugtra 

(one    acre    and    a  quarter)  were  originally 

assigned  to  each  household.     Households  were  combined  in 

t*Ht»s  and  the  (mfn  in  the  State.    The  State,  however,  held 

some  land,  ana  perhans  rented  some  of  it. 

But  by  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  the  original  private  por- 
tion of  many  households  must  have  been  greatly  but  un- 
equally enluged,  for  his  new  military  organization  was  based 
on  the  obligation  of  service  imposed  on  the  freeholders 
(fosiduii  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  laborers  and  breeders 
of  children  iprolslarii). 

Class  distinctions  based  on  landownerahip  thus  early  began. 
The  wealthy  had  their  lands  tilled  by  slaves.  The  poor  land- 
owners, unable  to  sustain  themselves,  hired  themselves  as 
laborers  or  sold  themselves  or  their  children  into  slavery. 
Finally  the  poorer  citizens  rebelled;  they  assembled  on  the 
lions  Sacer  and  threatened  Rome.  It  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  long  struggle  over  agrarian  laws. 

The  object  oc  tliesa  laws  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Licinian 
1*«  (387  A.u.c.}.  It  enacted  that  no  citizen  should  hold 
more  than  50a  futtra  of  the  public  lands;  that  no  one  should 
graze  more  than  100  oxen  and  500  sheep  on  the  common 
lands;  and  that  every  landowner  should  be  obliged  to  employ 
a  number  of  free  labcvers  proportioned  to  that  of  his  slaves. 

Such  laws  pacified  the  people  for  the  time,  but  had  little 
permanent  effect. 

Successful  wars  gave  a  temporary  outlet  to  labor  in  the 
formation  of  agricultural  colonies,  but  at  the  same  time 
immensely  increased  the  number  of  slaves,  who  were  treated 
as  mere  beasts  of  toil,  to  be  worked  out  or  sold  off  when  no 
longer  profitable. 

Great  estates  tilled  by  slaves  grew.  The  Gracchi  demanded 
a  distribution  of  the  State  lands  among  the  people,  but  the 
demand  was  stifled  in  blood.  Later,  Julius  Ca»ar  to  an  extent 
yieldedjbutitwastoolate.  Great  estates  created  an  aristoc- 
racy. The  Roman  Empire  grew  corrupt  with  a  few  great 
owners  of  the  soil  in  power  and  luxtu7,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  enslaved  and  poor.  Pliny's  famous  utterance  sums  it 
up:  "LatifuHdta  ptrdidTi  Italiam"  ("Natural  History," 
18.  6.  7.  (35.  "Great  estates  overthrew  Italy").  Then  the 
Gothr 


The  exact  connection  between  the  Roman  sys- 
tem and  feudalism  is  not  fully  clear.  The  origins 
of  feudalism  itself  aie  disputed  (see  Feudalism)  ; 
but  the  great  Roman  villas,  tilled  by  poor  freed- 
men  dependent  on  their  lords,  as  well  as  by  slaves, 
tindoubtedly  contributed  at  least  somewhat  to 
feudalism.  Gradually  under  feudalism,  and 
partly  due  to  the  Christian  Church  (see  Chris- 
tianity AND  Social  Reform),  chattel  slavery  dis- 
appeared in  Europe,  but  the  slaves  and  poor 
freedmen  became  serfs  of  the  soil,  entitled  to  some 
rights,  but  tied  to  the  villa  or  manor,  and  com- 
pelled to  render  service  to  the  lord  of  the  soil. 
The  mark  {q.  v.)  had  been  previously  the  typical 
organization  in  German  land  tenure.  It  is  dis- 
puted just  how  it  was  organized,  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  general  a  tribal  organization. 
Cicero  says  ("De  Bell.  Gall.,"  vi.)  of  the  Germans 
of  his  time: 

No  one  has  a  fixed  quantity  of  land  or  boundaries  of  his 
property,  but  the  magistrates  and  chiefs  every  year  assign  to 
the  communities  and  families  who  live  together  as  much  land 
and  in  such  spots  as  they  think  suitable,  and  require  them  in 
the  following  year  to  remove  to  another  allotment. 

Tacitus  describes  it  later  in  the  same  general 
way.  Perhaps  out  of  this  organization,  blending 
with  the  Roman  system,  came  feudalism.  As 
the  Carlovingian  Empire  arose  and  then  dissolved, 
the  variotts  kings  would  assign  different  portions 
of  their  kingdom  to  the  great  barons  to  rule  over 
and  defend.  They,  in  their  turn,  would  similarly 
subdivide  their  territories,  and  this  would  produce 
feudalism.  The  system  seems  to  have  first  arisen 
in  Germany:  but  in  England  it  is  best  studied, 
particularly  in  tracing  its  development  into  mod- 
em conditions,  because  in  Germany  various  sys- 


tems, as  we  shall  see.  existed  side  by  side,  while  in 
England  the  development  is  clearer. 
_  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  ("Land  Nationaliza- 
tion," pp.  33-2$)  has  sunmied  up  in  a  few  lines 
the  essence  of  feudalism  as  far  as  land  tenure  is 
concerned,  and  its  development  into  modem 
EngUsh  landlordism.     He  says: 

The  actual  system  of  land  tenure  and  all  existing  rights  of 

property  in  land  in  this  country  may  be  said  to  have  orifnated 

at  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  whole  land  of  the  Idng- 

dom  became  vested  in  the  crown.     All  the  great  landed  estates 

were  then  granted  as  fiefs  by  the  soveretn; 

and  thdr  holders  were  obliged  to  render  mili- 

Ymu!uMBl  tary  and  other  service  proportionate  to  the 
extent  and  population  of  their  lands.  These 
estates  were  also  subject  to  various  fines,  on 
marriage  or  on  transmission  to  an  heir:  tliey  were  not  allowed 
to  be  sold  or  alienated  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  owner  without  heirs  the  whole  reverted 
to  the  crown.  Any  breach  of  fealty  or  the  commissiott  of  any 
act  of  felony  also  entailed  the  loss  of  the  estate.  The  sicat 
vassals  were  usually  endowed  with  dvil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction over  the  inhabitants  of  their  estates,  and  were  alto- 
£;ther  more  in  the  position  of  subordinate  rulers  than  mere 
ndlords  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term. 

These  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown  again  granted  lands 
in  fief,  on  various  payments  or  services,  and  in  process  of  time 
these  fiefs  were  allowed  to  be  divided  or  sold,  and  the  pay- 
ment or  service  to  be  commuted  for  fixt  sums  of  money.  «  .  . 

The  "lords  of  the  soil"  were  the  chiefs  and  protectors  of 
the  community  which  lived  on  their  estates,  while  every 
individual,  down  to  the  villein  and  serf,  possest  definite  rights 
and  privileges  in  connection  with  the  litnd,  which,  tho  they 
might  be  infringed  by  force  or  rapine,  were  fully  recognieed 
by  custom  and  law. 

But  as  time  rolled  on  this  system  became  modified  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  tho  always  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord,  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  inferior  landholder.  As  the  king  obtained 
more  power  and  the  attractions  of  court  life  became  greater, 
the  nobles  and  great  landowners  came  to  look  upon  thdr 
estates  chiefly  as  sources  of  revenue  to  be  spent  in  toe  capital 
or  in  foreign  lands.  The  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries 
and  the  rise  of  standing  armies  enabled  the  long  to  dispenae 
with  the  military  service  of  his  vassals,  and  by  self-made 
laws  this  and  other  burdens  on  the  land  were  gradually 
thrown  off,  and  were  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by  taxes  on 
the  mercantile  and  landless  classes.  The  ingenuity  of  lawyers 
and  direct  landlord  legislation  steadily  increased  the  powers 
of  great  landowners  and  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  till  at  length  the  monstrous  doctrine  aroae  that  a 
landless  Englishman  has  no  right  whatever  to  the  enjoyment 
even  of  the  unenclosed  commons  and  heaths  and  the  moun- 
tain and  forest  wastes  of  his  native  country,  but  is  every- 
where, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  trespamer  whenever  he  ven- 
tures off  a  pubUc  road  or  pathway.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
is  said  to  be  the  "owner  of  the  soil,"  and  the  surroundins 
freeholders  and  copyholders  have  cotain  rights  of  pasture, 
fern  or  turf  cutting;  but  the  dwellers  in  the  adjacent  towna 
and  villages,  and  all  who  are  mere  Englishmen,  have  no  rights 
whatever,  so  that  if  the  two  former  classes  agree,  the  common 
can  be  (as  hundreds  of  commons  have  been)  enclosed,  and 
divided  among  them.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  at  the 
present  day  the.owners  of  land,  whether  acquired  by  inherit- 
ance or  purchase,  treat  it  solely  as  so  much  proptrty  to  be 
made  the  most  of,  quite  irrespective  of  any  rights  of  tha 
p€opU  who  live  upon  it.  They  now  claim  a  power  which  no 
government,  however  despotic,  has  ever  openly  claimed — 
that  of  treating  the  land  exclusively  as  a  source  of  personal 
wealth,  to  which  they  have  an  indefeasible  right,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  the  people  who  live  upon  the  land  hold 
most  dear. 

But  even  this  does  not  bring  out  the  whole  sit- 
uation. When  the  custom  grew  up  of  the  baron's 
making  a  money  payment  to  the  king  in  place  of 
service,  it  invofved  more  than  first  appears.  It 
enabled  the  king  to  hire  a  standing  army  rather 
than  depend  upon  turbulent  barons.  The  barons 
preferred  it  because  they  in  turn  could  get  money 
m  place  of  service  from  their  dependents,  and  so 
could  live  where  they  would,  escaping  duties,  tho 
maintaining  income.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
king,  wantmg  more  money,  some  one  suggested 
that  he  get  money  not  only  from  the  barons,  but 
from  their  dependents.  It  was  overlooked  or 
ignored  that  the  dependents  were  already  paying 
the  king  through  the  barons,  and  that  the  oarons 
were  only  entitled  to  payment  from  their  depend- 
ents as  representatives  of  the  king.  The  depend- 
ents thus  foimd  themselves  called  upon  to  pay 
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both  the  king  and  the  barons.  Even  this  was  not 
all.  When  the  barons  found  their  dependents  pay- 
ing the  king,  they  said:  "This  money 
is  the  king  s;  what  money  comes  to 
us  is  ours."  The  king's  pajrment 
they  called  tax;  their  pajrment  they 
called  rent — in  other  words,  they  set 
up  the  claim  to  own  as  properties,  from  which 
they  could  collect  rent,  the  lands  they  had  been 
^ven  to  rule  over  for  the  king.  In  substan- 
tially such  a  process,  tho  disguised,  often  un- 
conscious to  the  barons  themselves,  lies  the 
genesis  of  the  landownership  of  modem  Eng- 
land. 

Nor  is  even  this  all.  Wars  in  the  Middle  Ages 
■were  fought  by  the  nobility.  Gradually  the 
barons  grew  impoverished  and  needed  money. 
The  development  of  the  Flemish  wool  market 
gave  them  an  opportunity.  Claiming  to  own  the 
umd,  they  began  to  enclose  the  commons,  to  evict 
the  peasantry,  and  turn  the  land  into  sheepwalks. 

Eden,  in  his  "History  of  the  Poor,"  gives  a 
quotation  from  "A  Compendious  or  Briefe  Ex- 
amination of  Certavne  Complaints,"  published  in 
1 581,  which  says,  these  sheep  is  the  cause  of  all 
these  mischiefs,  for  they  have  driven  husbandry 
out  of  the  country,  by  the  which  was  increased  be- 
fore all  kinds  of  victuals,  and  now  altogether 
sheep,  sheep,  sheep." 

The  landless  class  was  also  swollen  by  the 
evicted  monks  and  nuns  from  the  monasteries 
supprest  by  Henry  VIII.  How  many  of  these 
there  were  can  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that 
good  authority  estimates  one  third  of  the  whole 
of  England  at  this  time  to  have  been  Church  land. 

Nor  is  the  enclosure  of  commons  by  any  means 
a  practise  of  the  past  alone.  It  ended  in  that 
form,  but  later  took  the  form  of  reclaiming  waste 
land.  Under  the  Georges,  enclosure  became  a 
settled  policy.  Some  3,000  enclosure  bills  were 
passed  before  the  General  Enclosure  Act  of  1801, 
and  about  3,000  more  before  the  Act  of  1845. 
Lawrence's  "New  System  of  Agriculture,"  pub- 
lished in  1736,  states  that  "it  is  believed  that  one 
half  part  of  the  kingdom  are  commons,  and  a 
third  of  all  of  the  kingdom  is  what  we  call  com- 
mon fields."  In  1879  only  264,000  acres  were 
common  out  of  32,597,398  acres. 

Says  S.  W.  Thackeray  ("The  Land  and  the 
Community,"  p.  47): 

The  annua]  report  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  for  1867 
shows  that  during  the  150  years  previous  no  less  than  7.660,- 
4 1^  acres  were  added  to  the  cultivated  area ;  that  is,  about  one 
ttnrd  of  the  total  of  as<4Si.6i6  acres  in  cultivation  in  that 
year.  The  commissionera  remark  that  such  enclosures,  being 
often  made  without  any  compensation  to  the  smaller  com- 
moners, have  deprived  afiricultural  laborers  of  ancient  rights 
over  the  waste,  and  disaUed  the  occupants  of  new  cottages 
from  acquiring  new  rights. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors was  in  any  way  increased  by  this  process  of  enclosure. 
The  area  endoeed  w 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock  says  in 
Laws": 


'English  Land 


I  divided  among  those,  and  those  only. 


who  already  pcasest  coitmion  rights  by  virtue  of  their  holdirig 
freeholds  or  copyholds,  and  the  very  idea  of  reco^sing  in  law 
any  public  interest  in  open  wastes  or  forests  is  entirely  modem. 
The  lion's  share  was  always  reserved  for  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  immense  accessions  of  territory  were  thus  secured  by 
powerful  landowners  in  days  when  the  landed  interest  was 
paramount  in  the  lemslature  no  less  than  in  local  administra- 
tion. The  chief  sunerers  at  the  time  were  poor  laborers, 
holdiitg  cottages  at  will  of  their  landlords,  who  lost  the  privi- 
lege oftuming  out  pigs,  geese,  and  fowls  on  the  common,  and 
for  whom,  of  course,  no  compensation  was  provided,  or  even 
thought  <rf. 

Such  is  the  way  that  English  land  property  has 
been  developed  by  encroachments  on  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Not  even  yet  does  the  law  recognize 
full  private  property  in  English  land,  but  in  prac- 
tise it  is  only  too  real. 


It  is  commonly  supposed  that  land  bdongs  to  its  owner 
in  the  same  sense  as  money  or  a  watch;  this  is  not  the  theory 
of  English  law  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  nor  has  it  been  so 
in  its  full  significance  at  any  time.  No  absolute  ownership 
of  land  is  recognised  by  our  law  books,  except  in  the  crown. 
All  lands  are  supposed  to  be  held  immediately  or  mediately 
of  the  crown,  tho  no  rent  or  services  may  be  payable  and  no 
grant  from  the  crown  on  record. 

Williams  says  ("Real  Property"): 

The  first  thing  the  student  has  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
of  absolute  ownership  (of  land).  Such  an  idea  is  quite  un- 
known to  the  English  law.  No  man  is  in  law  the  absolute 
owner  of  lands  (p.  16). 

All  landowners  are  merely  tenants  in  the  eye  of  the  law 

(p.  ss)- 
Says  Mr.  Thackeray: 

The  first  sign  of  an  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  true  meaning  of  what  was  going  on  was  in 
1836,  when  in  an  enclosure  act  of  that  year  it  was  stipiilated 
that  no  enclosures  should  be  made  within  ten  miles  of  London 
or  within  corresponding  dutances  of  smaller  towns.  Next, 
in  i84(,  when  the  General  Endosore  Act  was  poned,  which 
applied  to  all  "  common  lands,"  it  was  enacted  that  manorial 
wastes  must  not  be  enclosed  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
Parliament.  In  ig»  a  later  act  made  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment necessary  in  off  cases  under  the  Enclosure  Act. 


The  development  of  land  property  in  other 
countries,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  English  de- 
velopment, we  consider  in  speaking  of 
jji^  each  country.  The  English  theory  has 
TJaltad  ttatti  ^'^^'^  copied  in  the  mam  in  the  United 
States  and  Australasia.  Wherever 
Englishmen  have  discovered  land 
they  have  claimed  it  for  the  crown,  and  the  crown 
has  assigned  it  for  the  most  part  in  fee  simple  to 
companies  or  to  individual  proprietors.  In  Eng- 
lish colonies  all  land  is  held  from  the  crown .  Titles 
in  the  older  states  of  the  U.  S.  originated  in  this 
way.  William  Penn  purchased  land  from  the 
Indians,  but  it  was  assigned  to  proprietors  by 
the  crown,  and  Pennsylvania  became  a  proprie- 
tary colony.  In  most_  of  the  colonies  charters 
were  given  to  companies,  and  these  companies 
gave  land  to  individuals.  Since  the  Revolution 
the  federal  goverrmient  has  been  the  owner  of  all 
land  not  already  owned  by  individuals,  but  has 
sold  it  to  settlers,  under  the  Homestead  Act,  for  a 
song,  or  has  given  it  to  towns,  states,  or  railroads. 

n.  Existing  Conditions  of  Landownership 

In  the  U.  S.,  according  to  the  census  of  1900, 
only  64.4  per  cent  of  the  families  owned  homes, 
and  only  31.8  per  cent  or  less  than  one  third  of 
the  families  owned  unmortgaged  homes.  In  the 
great  cities  conditions  are  much  worse.  The 
following  tables  from  the  census  give  the  facts: 

OWNBRSHIP  OP   HoHBS 


PbrCbhtopPam- 
lUBS  HAvmo 

HOUBS 

PbrCbhtopFarm 

Fauilibs  Having 

HouBS 

Statb  or 

TBRRnORY 

Owned 

1 

S3-S 

6a. 0 
59-3 
44-3 
S6.6 
46.6 

Owned 

1 

46. S 

J8.6 

40.7 
55.7 
43-4 
S3.4 

1 

31.8 

as. 3 

33 -a 
3S-3 

36.1 

4».7 

^1 

as 

14-7 

JS.7 
7.5 

JO. 4 
7.3 

10.7 

1 

64.4 

78. a 

55  ■» 

7a. 3 

?'•' 
81.0 

1 

44-4 

48. a 

45-9 
4a. a 
ja.3 
63.4 

11 

ao.o 

30.0 
9-3 

1 

United  states 

N.  Atlantic  div.. 
S.  Atlantic  di v. . 
N.  Central  div... 
S.  Central  div.. . 
Western  div 

35.6 

31.8 

44.8 
"7.7 
48.8 
19.0 

Land 
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Ownership  or  HoHBS,  1890  and  1900 


Number  of 
families 

P»R  Cekt  o»  Pamiubs 
Havino  Hohbs — 

Kmo  OF  PAMiLy 

Owned 

1 

1 

as 

1 

AnbiiilliM 

16,187,715 

46. 5 

31.8 

14.7 

53. 5 

An^Bes..... 

io!488|li4 
19,690,151 

64.4 
36.3 

47.8 

44-4 
»3.4 

34.4 

lO.O 

11.9 

>3-4 

lit 
59. » 

Fumfamilla 

Other  {amilies.... 

4.767,179 
7.9»».973 

65. 9 
36.9 

lS:f 

18.6 
10.1 

34.1 
63.1 

Per  Cent  or  Private 

Farm  Pamiubs  Hav- 

itio  Homes 

Per  Cent  or  Other 

Private  Families 

Having  Homes 

Race  or  Aob 
or  Head 

Owned 

1 

Owned 

1 

1 

II 

1 

1 

^1 

as 

1 

a 

Total 

64.4 

44-4 

90.0 

3S.6 

36.5 

34.8 

11.7 

63.5 

White 

Negro 

InSkn 

Mongolian. . . . 

White- 
Native 

Foreign-b'n. 

70.3 

'1:1 

68.1 
81.1 

18.3 

90.1 

6.3 

48.4 

93.1 
7.0 
5.4 

3.5 

90.I 
31.8 

39.7 

74.7 

4.4 

91.3 

31.8 
18.8 

38.3 

^:? 
8.5 

39.1 
36.7 

35.8 

14.5 

86.0 

8.0 

37.0 
33s 

13. S 

0.5 

IS.l 

13.3 

61.7 
Sx.o 
X3.4 
91s 

60.9 
63.3 

Tottd.... 

64.4 

44.4 

30.0 

35.6 

36.5 

34.8 

XI. 7 

63.S 

In  1900  only  46.7  per  cent  of  "private  fam- 
ilies," or  less  than  one  baU  of  the  families  of  otir 
country,  owned  their  own  homes;  only  31  per 
cent,  less  than  one  third,  owned  tmmortgaged 
homes.  Prom  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  fami- 
lies owning  their  own  homes  fell  from  47.8  to  46.5 
per  cent;  mortgaged  homes  increased  from  13.4 
to  14.7  percent.  Of  farm  families,  in  1900,64.4 
per  cent  owned  a  home  and  only  44  per  cent  an 
unmortgaged  home.  (For  cities,  see  Citibs.) 
Prom  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  farm  tenants 
increased  from  34.1  per  cent  to  35.6  per  cent. 


Per  Cent  or  Farms  Oper- 
ated BY — 

State  or  Territory 

Ownen 

Cash 
tenants 

Share 
tenants 

X900 

1880 

X900 

1880 

1900 

1880 

United  States 

Continental  U.  S 

64.7 
64  7 

74.5 

13.1 
13.1 

9.8 
17.9 

95 
17.3 

7.7 

8.0 

8.0 

7.0 
11.6 

iM 
5.5 

31.3 

33.3 

11. 0 
16.3 
•  8.4 
31. 3 
8.9 

17. 5 

North  Atlantic  Divlaon. 
Sooth  AtUntic  Division. . 
NOTth  Central  Division . . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
Wsatern  Division 

55.8 
73.1 

83-4 

84.0 
63.9 

II:! 

9.0 
34. 5 
15.3 

Thus  from  1880  to  1900  the  percentage  of  farms 
operated  by  owners  feu  from  74.5  per  cent  to  64.7 
per  oenti  farms  operated  by  cash  tenants  in- 
creased from  8  per  cent  to  13. i  per  cent,  and 
farms  operated  by  share  tenants  txom  17.5  per 
cent  to  33. a  per  cent. 

AvBRAOB  Number  or  Acun  fbb  Farm 


Gbooraphic 
Divisions 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

x86o 

1850 

The  United  States 

146.6 

I3«.S 

133.7 

153.3 

199.1 

103.6 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

96.5 
ie8.4 
144.5 

lilA 

1*143.1 

"2 

133   6 
133   4 
144.0 
3»4.x 

97.7 
157.4 
131.9 
150.6 
313.9 

104  . 3  108 . 1 
141. 1  351.8 
133-7  139-7 
194-4  331-3 
336-4366-9 

II1-4 
376-4 
'43 -S 
391-0 
694.9 

Alaska  and  Hawaii'. 

1 

>  No  report  prior  to  1900. 
Of  this  table  the  Census  says: 

For  the  U-  S.  the  average  size  of  farms  decreased  from 
1850  until  1880.  since  which  year  it  has  steadily  increased. 
.  .  .  The  increase  or  deciease  in  the  average  siie  of  farms, 
thertfore,  is  due  to  the  changes  incident  to  the  adjostment 
oftheagncultural  operations  dt  each  locality  to  those  Drancbes 
of  husbandry  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  (dairy,  vesetafale 
farms,  etc.).  It  may  be  said  that  the  average  area  of  farms 
tends  to  approximate  the  area  from  which  the  fanner  poasess- 
ing  average  capital  can  secure  the  largest  returns 


Per  Cent  or  Farms  by  Abbas 

Census 
Year 

Under 
10 

xo  and 

under 

10 

3o  and 

under 

50 

so  and 

under 

100 

100  and 

under 

Soo 

500  and 
under 
i.ooo 

I.ooo 

and 

over 

■£:: 

4.7 
3-3 
3-S 

11 
6.3 

31.9 

X9.8 
19-S 

33-8 
34-6 
35-8 

39-9 
44-0 
43-3 

1.8 
1.8 

1-9 

0.8 
0.7 
0.7 

The  Census  says: 

During  the  twenty^  years  from  1880  to  iqoo,  the  number 
of  farms  for  the  entire  country  increased  in  every  group. 
The  greatest  absolute  increase  was  in  the  group  of  farms  con- 
taining 100  and  less  than  500  acres,  which  was  frmn  1,695,983 
to  1.390.434,  a  ^in  of  594,441,  or  3^.0  per  cent.  The  next 
largest  gain  was  m  the  group  contaimng  over  10  and  less  than 
50  acres,  which  showed  an  increase  from  781.574  to  x. 357. 785, 
a  gain  of  476,3 1 1,  or  60.9  per  cent.  In  the  group  with  so  to 
xoo  acres  the  increase  was  from  1,033,810  to  x,366,x67,  s 
g«inof333,«7,orj3.3  percent.  _.  .  . 

The  number  of  {arms  oontaininjt  between  30  and  50  acres 
decreased  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  but  increased  in  all 
the  otheis,  the  greatest  gains  being  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States.  .  .  . 

The  Western  States  showed  the  greatest  increase  al  any 
division  in  the  number  of  farms  containing  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres,  which,  like  that  in  the  next  larger  Roup,  is  inddentu 
to  the  growth  of  ini^tion.  No  other  division  reported  any 
noteworthy  change  in  the  relative  number  of  farms  of  this 
area. 

All  of  the  geographic  divisions  recorded  an  increased  num- 
ber of  farms  containing  less  than  ten  acres,  due  in  part  to  the 
inclusion  of  small  dairy  farms,  poultry  farms,  florists'  estab- 
lishments, and  similar  farms  of  small  siie  not  included  in 
previous  census  reports,  and  in  part  to  an  actual  increase  in 
the  number  of  small  farms. 

Very  large  holdings  of  land  certainly  exist  in 
the  U.  S.  The  number  of  large  "gentlemen's 
estates"  is  notoriously  on  the  increase.  For- 
eigners own  large  sections  of  land.  The  Texas 
Land  Syndicate,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  Lord  Beresford  are  largely  interested,  is  said 
to  own  3,000,000  acres  in  Texas.  The  British 
Land  Ccnnpany  owns  ^00,000  acres  in  Kansas. 
Sir  Edward  Reed  is  said  to  own  1,000,000  acres 
in  Florida,  and  Lady  Gordon  and  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie  a, 000,000  acres.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  150,000,000  acres  of  the  public 
domain  have  been  stolen  by  large  land  syndicates. 
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or  tUrty  states  of  the  size  of  Massachusetts.     Yet 
towards  50,000,000  people  own  no  home  at  all. 

Grbat  Britain 

Land  in  Great  Britain  is  probably  in  fewer 
hands  than  in  any  other  country.  It  has  been 
said  that  710  men  own  one  quarter  of  England, 
that  seventy  men  own  one  half  of  Scotland,  and 
that  13,000  men,  or  httle  more  than  one  thirtieth 
of  I  per  cent  of  the  population,  own  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  It  was  also 
stated  that  during  the  Victorian  reign  1,315,000 
persons  died  of  starvation,  3,668,000  persons  were 
evicted  by  landlords,  and  that  from  1870^0, 
1 ,000,000  acres  of  land  had  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  1688  England  was  a  nation  of  small 
properties,  three  Gitbs  of  the  agriculturists  own- 
ing land.  Three  centuries  later  scarcely  one  fifth 
ovrn  any  land.  In  1895  over  84  jwr  cent  of  the 
530,106  holdings  in  Great  Britain  were  rented  by 
the  occupiers,  less  than  1 2  per  cent  were  owned  by 
the  occupiers,  and  the  balance  were  partly  rented 
and  paruy  owned.  The  following  tables  give  the 
facts  for  1895 : 

NUHBBR  or  AOBICm-TURAL  HOLDINOS 


il 

"S  .| 

Cteai&atioD 

Eng- 
land 

Wales 

Scot- 
land 

Great 
Britain 

||n 

i^l 

n 

Not 

Above  Above 

X  acre  5  acres 

87.0S5 

10,763 

ao,i50 

117,968 
I49.»i8 

33.68 

1.13 

S         'o 

loS.iis 

18,569 

33,104 

38.80 

5.13 

ao         50 

63,446 

13,400 

10.817 

85.663 

16.47 

8.79 

50        ISO 

i^M\ 

10,317 

9,834 

66.635 

19. 81 

15.00 

100       300 

'•% 

13.968 

81,145 
•3.568 

15.63 

43.59 

300       soo 

11,113 

3.070 

3.61 

15.70 

500    1,000 

3.94» 

54 

630 

4.616 

0.89 

9.31 

i,oeo 

534 

3 

76 

603 

O.I3 

3.46 

380,179 

60,988 

79.639 

530,to6 

100.00 

100.00 

Pbrcbntaob 


Clasaification 

Rented 

Owned  by 
occupiers 

Above  1  acre 

Not  above  5  acres 

1. 13 

1. 16 

5 

30 

51s 

4-93 

30 

50 

9.00 

757 

SO 

100 

IS.  57 

11.59 

100 

300 

•1:1! 

34.17 

300 

soo 

17.6s 
16.16 

SOO 

x.ooo 

S.OOO 

1-73 

6.84 

100.00 

100. eo 

Of  modem  landlordism  in  Great  Britain  Mr. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  eminent  scientist, 
writes   ("Land  Nationalization,"  ch.  v.): 

In  Ensland  pure  landlordism  is  seen  at  its  best.  Its 
characteristics  have  been  determined  by  the  great  and  popular 
dan  of  conntry  aquires  and  by  numerous  wealthy  peers 
oimiiig  laige  ancestral  estates,  who  have  usually  lived  among 
tbiir  tenants,  have  been  accustomed  to  treat  them  libenHy. 
and  have  had  sympathy  with  their  pursuits  and  a  desire  for 
tbelr  prosperity. 

Yet  here  landlords  have  been  known  to  evict  a 
whole  village,  to  evict  all  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  State  (£urch,  to  house  their  tenants  in  damp, 
decaying,  neglected  cottages,  without  repairs,  and 
to  act  as  no  government  would  dare,  while  Mr. 


Wallace  quotes  from  G.  C.  Brodrick  in  his  "Eng- 
lish Land  and  English  Landlords,"  where  he  says: 

"Tbe  landed  interest  of  England  is  estimated  to  have  re- 
ceived a  sum  exceeding  the  national  revenue  from  railway 
companies  alone  mir  and  abtnt  Hit  market  pria  of  Ikt  land  thus 
sold.  The  italics  are  mine,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  sum  of  ]£7o.ooo,ooo  or  j^o.ooo.ooo  paid  to  the  landlords 
is  a  permanent  injury  to  the  community,  py  increasing  to  that 
extent  the  unproductive  capital  expenditure  of  the  railway 
companies  of  tbe  kingdom;  while  no  class  has  received  so 
mucn  benefit  from  railways  as  the  landlords,  in  the  enoimoas 
increase  given  thereby  to  the  value  of  their  estates,  so  that 
if  they  bad  freely  given  the  land  required  to  construct  the 
lines,  they  would  stfll  have  been  gainers. 

Landlordism  in  Ireland  has  not  been  worse, 
tho  its  worst  developments  have  been  till  re- 
cently more  common.  To-day  in  Ireland  (q.  v.) 
the  tenant  is  better  defended  than  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  the  U.  S.  Of  the  past  Mr.  Wallace 
says  (ch.  xiii.) : 

lb.  T.  P.  O'Connor  tells  us  that  in  the  four  yean  1849-S9 
there  were  331,84$  evictions,  whole  townlands  beiiig  depopu- 
lated and  their  human  inhabitants  driven  out  to  make  room 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  as  being  more  profitable  to  the  landlords. 
...  A  report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissionen  states  that 
many  oocupien  were  forced  out  of  their  homes  at  night  in 
winter,  even  sick  women  and  children  not  being  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  houses  till  momingi 

And  the  power  to  do  all  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  unrestricted  private  property  in  land. 
The  following  accotmt  of  an  eye-witness  is  taken  from  a  pub- 
lished pastoral  letter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath: 
"The  horrid  scenes  that  I  then  witnessed  I  must  remember 
an  my  life  long.     The  wailing  of  women;  the  screams,  the 
terror,  the  consternation  of  chudren;  the  speechless  agony  of 
honest,  industrious  men,  wrung  tears  of  grief 
from  all  who  saw  them.     /  taw  tk*  offars  and 
Irtluid       nun  of  a  largt  polic*  forct,  who  were  obliged 
to  attend  on  the  occasion,  cry  likt  childrtn  at 
beholding  the  cruel  suSeiings  of  the  very 
people  whom  they  would  be  obliged  to  butcher,  had  they 
offend  the  least  resistance.  .  .  .  7m  landed  profnitlors  in  a 
eirel*  all  round — and  for  many  miUs  in  ttmy  dirtcUon — 
wameii  tkWr  Unantry,  wilh  (kreolt  of  direct  vengeance,  afoinst 
the  hnmaniiy  of  extending  to  any  of  turn  the  Hospitality  of  a 
single  nigWs  shelter.    Many  of  these  poor  people  were  unable 
to  emigrate  with  their  families;  while  at  home  the  hand  of 
every  man  waa  tho*  raised  against  them. " 

Perhaps  the  worst  landlordism  has  been  in 
Scotland.     Says  Mr.  Wallace  (ch.  iv.) : 

Under  the  old  system  the  Highland  chief  was  a  petty 
sovereign,  who  retained  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
his  clansmen  and  the  power  o(  making  war  on  other  chiefs 
and  dans.  But  these  clansmen  were  never  either  serfs  or 
vassals,  but  free  men;  and  the  dan  was  really  a  great  family, 
all  the  members  of  which  were  supposed  to  be,  and  often 
actually  were,  of  one  blood.  It  was  a  true  patriarchal 
system,  totally  distinct  from  the  feudal  system  of  Europe; 
and  tho  every  clansman  owed  fealty  and  military  service,  as 
well  as  certain  dues  or  payments  to  his  chief,  these  were  given 
through  love  and  duty  rather  than  through  fear,  and  every 
petty  clansman  hdd  his  land  and  his  rights  to  pasture  and 
wood  and  tiaf,  and  to  hunt  and  fish  over  the  mountains  and 
lakes,  by  the  same  title  as  the  chieftain  hdd  his  more  ex- 
tensive lands  and  privileges.  As  well  exprest  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Rmew — "No  error  could  be 
groaaer  than  that  of  viewing  the  chiefs  as  un- 
lunited  proprietors,  not  only  of  the  arable 
fcrtUlin  land,  but  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  moun- 
tain, lake,  river,  and  seashore,  hdd  and  won 
during  hundreds  of  years  by  the  broadswords 
of  the  clansmen.  Could  any  UacLean  admit,  even  in  a 
dream,  that  his  chief  could  clear  Mull  of  all  the  MacLeans 
and  replace  them  with  Campbells;  or  the  Macintosh  people 
his  lands  with  MacDonalds,  and  drive  away  his  own  race,  any 
more  than  Louis  Nap<deon  could  evict  all  the  population  of 
France  and  supply  their  place  with  Bngliafa  and  German  col- 
onists?" Yet  this  very  power  and  right  the  English  Govon- 
ment,  in  its  aristocratic  sdfishness,  bestowed  upon  the  chiefs, 
when,  after  the  great  rebellion  of  1745,  it  took  away  their 
privil^fes  of  war  and  criminal  iurisdiction,  and  endeavored 
to  assimilate  them  to  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  of 
England.  The  rights  of  the  clansmen  were  entirely  left  out  of 
consideration.  ...  By  hundreds  and  thousands  at  a  time 
the  oocupien  of  the  soil  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and 
were  many  of  them  forced  to  leave  the  country  which  they 
had  so  bravely  ddended  on  many  a  hard- won  battle-fidd.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  extermination  Dr. 
Hacdonald  says: 

"The  extermination  of  the  Highlanders  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  years  as  systematically  and  rdentlasaly  as  oi  tba 
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North  American  Indians.  .  .  .  They  were  forced  away  from 
that  which  was  near  and  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  their 
patriotism  was  treated  with  contemptuous  mockery." 

Again:  "I  know  a  glen,  now  inhacnted  by  two  shepherds 
and  two  gamekeepers,  which  at  one  time  sent  out  its  thousaod 
fighting  men  And  this  is  but  one  out  of  many  that  might  be 
cited  to  show  how  the  Highlands  have  been  depopulated. 
Loyal,  peaceable,  and  high-spirited  peasantry  nave  been 
driven  from  their  native  land — as  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  Spain,  or  the  Huguenots  from  France — to  make  room 
for  grouse,  sheep,  and  deer.  .  .  ." 

Other  Countries 

For  statistics  of  landownership,  see  each  coun- 
try. See  also  Agriculture.  France  is  the 
t3rpical  land  of  peasant  proprietorship,  but  here 
only  9  per  cent  of  her  population  hold  agricultural 
land.  In  Austria  14  per  cent  hold  such  land,  and 
in  Russia  1 1  per  cent,  but  many  of  these  holdings 
are  so  minute  as  not  to  furnish  a  living  to  the 
owner.  In  Russia  i  per  cent  of  the  families  are 
said  to  own  40  per  cent  of  the  land.  In  Prussia, 
in  1859,  22,000  nobles  are  said  to  have  owned 
^7,900,000  acres,  or  nearly  half  the  cultivated 
laaa,  while  the  crown  held  11,200,000  acres  more, 
or  five  eighths  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  i  per 
cent  of  the  people.  But  in  the  next  ten  years 
16,700,000  acres-  of  the  lands  of  the  nobility  were 
broken  up  into  farms  for  the  peasantry.  Pro- 
fessor Parsons,  who  gives  these  facts,  presents 
the  following  table  of  concentration  01  wealth 
("The  Story  of  New  2:ealand, "  p.  737) : 

CONCBMTRATION  OP  WbALTH 


COUHTKT 


United  States 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

Germany. 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Norway. 

Austria 

Spain 

Italy 

Russia 


m.  Th«  Meaning  of  Landownerahip 

Man  is  "a  land  animal."  He  cannot  produce ; 
he  cannot  propagate  his  kind ;  he  cannot  live,  with- 
out land.  This  is  patent  to  all.  Yet  it  is  fre- 
quently forgotten  in  economic  discussions.  Men 
interest  themselves  in  this  and  that  so-called 
"practical  question,"  and  overlook  the  funda- 
mental fact  and  necessity  of  human  life.  Yet 
no  man  ever  denied  or  can  deny  the  absolute 
necessity  of  land  to  human  life.  John  Stuart  Mill 
begins  his  "Principles  of  Political  Economy  "  with 
the  words:  "The  requisites  of  production  are  two, 
labor  and  appropriate  natural  objects — i.  e.,  land. 
Says  Caxdin^  Manning: 

The  laikd  question  means  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  notice 
to  quit,  labor  spent  in  vain,  the  toil  of  years  seized  upon,  the 
breudog  up  of  homes,  the  misery,  sicknesses,  death  of  parents, 
chOdren,  wives,  the  despair  and  wildness  which  spring  up  in 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  when  IsaI  force,  like  a  sharp  harrow, 
goes  over  the  most  sensitive  and  vital  right  of  mankind.  All 
this  is  contained  in  the  land  question. 


The  only  misunderstanding  on  this  point  can 
come  from  a  failure  to  realize  what  is  meant  in 
economic  discussion  by  the  word 
•B„^,^^.-  land.  It  means  not  only  the  earth 
Tataw  surface  of  the  world;  it  means  the 
MfT.aiMi  surface  of  the  whole  world,  earth 
and  water,  all  that  is  in  the  earth  and 
in  the  water  except  man  and  the 
labor  of  man.  Says  Tevons  ("Political  Economy 
Primer,"  p.  a6):  "When  we  speak  of  land  we 
really  mean  any  source  of  materials,  any  natural 
agent."  Economists  thus  use  the  word  land  be- 
cause among  all  natural  agents  land  is  so  far  the 
most  important  that  it  can  be  used  to  represent 
all  the  rest.  Air  is  equally  necessary  to  life,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  air  cannot  be  ap- 
propriated, and  hence  has  no  exchange  or  com- 
mercial value.  Under  those  few  circumstances, 
as  in  a  crowded  city,  where  air  cannot  be  freely 
obtained,  it  has  a  commerical  value,  but  it  for  the 
most  part  goes  with  the  land,  and  may  be  econom- 
ically considered  as  a  part  of  land.  Remember- 
ing, then,  what  is  meant  by  land,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  land 
to  human  life,  and  what  restilts  must  be  involved 
in  its  monopolization.  But  before  we  analyze 
this,  notice  one  other  point.  We  stand  to-day  on 
the  land  question  at  a  crisis  in  the  world's  history. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  all 
the  land  in  the  northern  temperate,  and,  indeed, 
almost  all  in  the  lower  temperate  zone,  has  been 
appropriated.  Now  the  northern  temperate  zone 
has  been  thus  far  the  only  zone  which  has  pro- 
duced the  {^reat  controlling  civilizations  of  the 
world.  Down  to  the  present  time  any  persons 
or  companies  of  persons  desiring  more  land  could 
move  somewhere  in  the  north  temperate  zone 
and  find  good  land  wholly  or  very  nearly  wholly 
unappropriated.  From  the  fields  and  vales  of 
Asia,  early  in  the  history  of  the  world,  gigantic 
nomadic  tribes  and  hordes  poured  westward,  to 
find  new  grazing  fields  in  eastern  Europe;  later 
they  overran  Europe,  founding  the  Greek  and 
Roman  civilizations,  the  early  Celtic  races.  Still 
later,  in  the  migration  of  the  Goths,  were  planted 
the  civilizations  we  know  to-day.  When  this 
migration  was  substantially  completed^  Columbus 
discovered  a  new  world,  and  Europe  overflowed 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  American  continent. 
Since  then  civilization  has  spread  across  the  con- 
tinent, till  at  last,  in  our  day,  population  has 
reached  the  Pacific  coast,  filled  all  spaces,  and 
completed  the  belt  of  the  world.  By  irrigation 
and  other  processes  some  land  now  worthless 
may  be  reclaimed;  here  and  there  small  tracts 
of  land  majr  yet  be  had  almost  for  the  asking; 
population  m  many  sections  is  scarce;  but,  rough- 
ly speaking,  all  the  land  is  appropriated;  the  U.  S. 
public  domain  nearly  all  sold;  the  best  land  all 
occupied.  What  is  left  is  either  inferior  soil  or  to 
be  made  useful  only  at  unusual  cost.  The  mod- 
em movement  of  the  Goths  is  filling  up  our  cities. 
The  significance  of  this  condition  m  the  world's 
history  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Let  us,  then,  now  examine  some  of  the  chief 
results  of  land  monopolization.  Among  tiie  first 
results  must  be  the  dependence  in  all  civilized 
countries  of  those  who  have  not  land  upon  those 
who  have.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  land  is  necessary 
to  production  and  to  life,  the  masses  in  all  coun- 
tries must  be  dependent  on  those  who  own  the 
soil.  Alike  under  the  Czar  and  in  "free"  Amer- 
ica, plutocracy  reigns  and  must  reign,  while  the 
people  are  dependent  on  the  few  for  the  first  necea- 
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sities  of  existence.  Says  an  old  Saxon  proverb: 
"The  landless  man  is  an  unfree  man."  Henry 
George  says  ("Social  Problems,"  ch.  xv.): 

That  a  people  cmn  be  enslaved  rast  a<  effecttiaUy  by  making 

property  of  their  lands  as  bjr  mailing  property  of  their  bodies 

IS  a  truth  that  conquerors  in  all  ages  have  recognized,  and 

that  as  society  developed  the  strong  and  un- 

scrupulous  who  desired  to  live  off  the  labor 

BMWy  of  others  have  been  prompt  to  see.  The 
coarser  form  of  slavery,  in  which  each  pai^ 
ticular  slave  is  the  property  of  a  particular 
owner,  is  only  fitted  for  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  with  social 
development  entails  more  and  more  care,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense upon  the  owner.  But  by  making  property  of  the  land 
instead  of  the  person,  much  care,  supervision,  and  expense 
are  saved  the  proprietors;  and  tho  no  particular  slave  is 
owned  by  a  pellicular  master,  yet  the  one  class  still  appro- 
priates the  labor  of  the  other  class  as  before.  .  .  . 

We  have  abolished  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
But  how  small  is  the  real  benefit  to  the  slavel 

But  what  comes  of  this  land  slavery?  First, 
the  horrors  of  the  overcrowded  city.  Unable  to 
obtain  land  in  the  country  on  wnich  they  can 

f;t  a  living,  the  landless,  or  the  peasants,  as  in 
ussia,  from  allotments  too  small  to  support  life, 
crowd  into  the  great  cities  and  produce  the  slums. 
What  that  means  is  well  known.  (See  Slums.) 
But  it  has  its  effects  on  the  country  also.  Says 
Mr.  George  (idem,  cb.  xxi.) : 

As  the  cities  grow,  nnwholesomely  crowding  people  to> 
gether  till  they  are  packed  in  tiers,  family  above  family,  so 
are  they  imwholesomely  separated  in  the  country.  The 
tendency,  everywhere  tnat  this  process  of  urban  concen- 
tration IS  going  on,  is  to  make  the  life  of  the  country  poor  and 
hard,  and  to  rob  it  of  the  social  stimulus  and  social  gratifica- 
tions that  an  so  necessary  to  human  beings.  The  old  healthy 
sociAl  life  of  village  and  townland  is  every- 
whore  disappearing.  In  England,  Scotland, 
^vmtj  and  Ireland  the  thinning  out  of  population 
in  the  agricultural  districts  is  as  marked  as  is 
its  concentration  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
In  Irdand,  as  you  ride  along  the  roads,  your  car-driver,  if 
he  be  an  old  man,  will  point  out  to  you  spot  after  spot  which, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  were  the  sites  <»  populous  hanuets,  echo- 
ing in  the  summer  evenings  with  the  laughter  of  children  and 
the  joyous  sports  of  young  people;  but  now  utterly  desolate, 
showing,  as  the  only  evidences  of  human  occupation,  the 
isolated  cabins  of  miserable  herds.  In  Scotland,  where  in 
such  cities  as  Glasgow  human  bein^  are  so  crowded  twether 
that  two  thirds  of  the  families  live  in  a  single  room,  where  if 
you  go  through  the*streets  of  a  Saturday  night  you  will  think, 
tf  you  have  ever  seen  the  Terra  del  Pue^ns,  that  these  poor 
crcatuzes  might  envy  them;  there  are  wide  tracts  once  popu- 
liMis  now  given  up  to  cattle,  to  grouse,  and  to  deer — glens 
that  once  sent  out  their  thousand  fighting  men  now  tenanted 
by  a  couple  at  gamekeepers.  So  across  the  Tweed,  while 
London,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Uanchester,  and  Nottingham 
have  grown,  the  village  life  of  "merrie  England"  is  aU  but 
extinct.  .  .  . 

So  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  our  older  states  the  same 
tendency  may  be  beheld;  but  it  is  in  the  newest  states  that  its 
fullest  expression  is  to  be  found — in  ranches  measured  by 
square  mUeSj  where  half-savage  cowboys,  whose  social  life  is 
confined  to  tne  excitement  of  the  "round  up"  or  a  periodical 
"drunk"  in  a  railroad  town,  are  the  only  diversions;  and  in 
bonanai  farms,  where  in  the  spring  the  eye  wearies  of  seas 
of  waving  grain  before  resting  on  a  single  home — farms  where 
the  cultivators  are  lodged  in  barracks,  and  only  the  sui>erin- 
tendent  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  wife. 

But  out  of  this  condition  spring  not  only  the 
horrors  of  the  slums,  but  low  wages  for  all  wage- 
workers.  The  wage  of  the  man  at  work  is  low- 
ered by  the  competition  of  the  man  out  of  work. 
Trade-tmions  force  up  and  keep  up  wages  for  a 
few;  but  a  crisis  comes,  and  in  the  majority  of 
trades  the  workman,  having  no  land  to  live  on 
to  tide  himself  over  a  hard  day,  is  tmable  to  keep 
up  his  dues,  and  the  trade-union  is  broken  up.  In 
many  tmskilled  trades,  organization  is  all  but  im- 
possible, because  of  the  unemployed,  who  will 
and  must  compete  at  any  price.  In  the  U.  S. 
organized  labor  includes  only  some  7  per  cent  of 
the  persons  in  the  U.  S.  engaged  in  gamful  occu- 
pations. The  main  occasion  of  competition  is 
the  lack  of  opportunity  upon  the  soil. 


But  the  monopolization  of  land  produces  not 
only  the  extremely  poor  but  the  extremely  rich. 
Men  acquire  a  little  money  by  work; 
—^  but  the  great  fortunes  are  made  by 

Vnaaniad  investment,  and  often  by  specula- 
law^nt  *'°''-  The  great  sphere  for  mvest- 
ment  and  speculation  is  land.  Men 
invest  in  Western  mortgages,  in  mines, 
above  all  in  city  and  suburban  real  estate.  They 
do  nothing,  but  their  modey  ^;rows.  The  result  is 
unearned  increment.  Land  m  cities  is  valuable 
simply  because  it  is  in  the  midst  of  population.  A 
store  in  New  York  City  is  worth  more  than  a 
store  in  the  countiy,  because  it  has  more  pur- 
chasers; more  people  pass  its  windows.  As  the 
city  grows  in  size  the  land  rises  in  value.  The 
owner  of  the  land  does  nothing.  He  may  sleep, 
live  in  luxury,  gamble,  idle,  be  an  angel  or  a  vo- 
luptuary; it  matters  not  what  he  is  or  what  he 
does;  so  long  as  he  is  a  landowner  his  land  may 
rise  in  value.  Such  rise  in  rent  is  unearned  incre- 
ment. It  is  produced,  not  by  him,  but  by  the 
community  which  gives  the  land  its  value  .  .  . 
On  the  present  site  of  Chicago  in  1816  there  was 
not  a  white  person,  and  the  land  was  practically 
valueless;  the  census  of  1890  estimates  the  real 
estate  value  of  the  city  at  $1,330,000,000. 

The  nUnois  Labor  Bureau  in  189s  ("  Eighth  Annual  Re- 
port," pp.  tos-a  j;)  made  a  careful  investigation  of  land  values 
m  the  city  <»  Chicago.  The  most  valuable  section  is  known 
as  the  "South  Side."  and  its  boundaries  are  the  Chicago 
River  on  the  north  and  west.  Twelfth  Street  on  the  south,  and 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  east.  Exclusive  of  streets  it  contains 
351.43  acres.  All  the  great  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  the 
high  office  buildings,  and  the  gr«at  banldng  institutions  are 
found  within  this  area.  Deducting  30  acres  of  public  land 
owned  by  the  nation,  state,  county,  and  cities,  and  55.13 
acres  owned  and  used  by  the  railroads,  there  remain  266.19 
acres  belonging  to  individuals  and  private  corporations.  This 
the  bureau  estimates  to  be  worth  tj  19,000,000  for  the  land 
alone,  without  reckoning  the  improvements,  worth  as  much 
more.  Of  this  the  largest  holder,  Marshall  Field,  owns 
ti  1,000,000,  and  the  next  largest  h<dder,  Levi  Z.  Leiter, 
$10,500,000.  There  are  in  all  1.198  owners  of  this  $319,000,- 
000,  of  whom  18.  or  i^  per  cent,  own  $65,000,000,  or  over 
>o  per  cent  of  the  total.  Eighty-eight  persons  own  $136,000,- 
000,  which  is  nearly  one  half  of  the  business  center  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  ("Report,"  p.  347). 

According  to  this  same  report  (p.  370),  one  quarter  acre  in 
Chicago  in  1830  was  worth  $30;  in  1840,  $1,500;  in  1850, 
$17,500;  in  i860,  $a8,ooo;  in  1870.  $130,000;  in  1880,  $130,000; 
in  1890,  $900,000;  in  1894,  $1,350,000. 

It  is  by  such  leaps  that  those  who  bought  land 
fifty,  thirty,  twenty,  even  ten  years  ago,  have 
made  forttmes  without  doing  themselves  any 
economically  productive  work. 

Present  conditions  as  to  land,  too,  are  the  potent 
cause  of  iimumerable  moral  ills.  People  are 
shocked  to-day  at  the  growing  tide 
Moral  Bvili  °^  social  immorality,  licentiousness 
among  the  wealthy,  laxity  among  the 
poor.  When  the  poor  cannot  get 
work,  when  they  are  crowded  mto  rotting  tene- 
ments, where  privacy  is  impossible,  where  mod- 
esty can  scarcely  be,  where  children  are  com- 
pelled to  grow  up  amid  ribaldry,  drunkenness 
and  prostitution  are  all  but  inevitable.  They 
become  still  more  inevitable  when  thousands  of 
idle  young  men  from  the  luxurious  classes  set  the 
example  of  profligacy  to  still  more  thousands  of 
youngmen  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Other 
moral  evils  arise.  The  opportunities  to  make 
wealth  by  land  investment  develop  the  love  of 
speculation,  and  in  unexpected  circles,  even 
among  women.  Honest  labor  becomes  despised. 
Life  in  the  great  cities  becomes  among  the  poor 
a  desperate  scramble  for  existence:  among  the 
wealtny  a  debasing  sjtojgg^t^j^ig^jepf^wealthy 
without  work.  J         '  (^ 
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From  these  moral  evils  result  political  evils. 
When  the  many  are  poor  and  the  few  are  rich; 
-when  the  corporations  need  votes  and  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  need  money,  political  purity 
becomes  scarce.  The  greatest  steals,  too,  from 
the  national  government  have  been  land  steals 
on  the  part  of  railroads  through  land  grants  on 
conditions  never  fulfilled;  land  steals  on  the  part 
of  great  syndicates  under  the  cover  of  homestead 
laws.  Great  estates  and  great  fortunes  are 
slaying  democracy  in  America.  Such  are  some 
of  the  results  of  the  present  conditions  of  land 
monopoly  among  all  civilized  peoples. 

IV.  Land  Reforms 

1.  Some  would  seek  reform  by  increasing  the 
number  who  own  small  land  holdings.     The  clas- 
sic argument  for  this  view  is  John 
■null       Stuart  Mill's.     In  his  "Principles  of 
Holdinn    Political  Economy"  he  devotes  many 
juuuhk      pages  to  collecting  testimony  to  show 
the  advantages  of  peasant  proprie- 
torship.    Amon^  manv  other  workers,  he  Quotes 
Sismondi  as  saymg  (Studies  in  Political  Econ- 
omy," Essay  iii.): 

Wherev«  we  find  peaaant  proprietors,  we  «l<o  find  the 
comfort,  flecurity,  confidence  in  the  future,  and  independence 
which  aasuie  at  once  happiness  and  virtue.  The  peasant  who 
with  his  children  does  all  the  work  of  his  little  inheritance, 
who  pays  no  rent  to  any  one  above  him,  nor  wages  to  any  one 
bdow,  who  regulates  his  production  b^  his  consumption, 
who  eats  his  own  corn,  drinks  his  own  wine,  is  clothed  m  his 
own  hemp  and  wool,  cares  little  for  the  prices  of  the  market: 
for  he  has  little  to  sell  and  little  to  buy,  and  is  never  ruined 
by  revulsions  of  trade.  ...  Of  all  cultivators  he  is  the  hap- 

gest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  land  nowhere  occupies,  and 
eds  amply  without  becoming  exhausted,  so  many  inhabitants 
as  where  they  are  proprietors.  Finally,  of  all  cultivators  the 
peasant  proprietor  is  the  one  who  gives  most  encouragement 
to  commerce  and  manufactures,  because  he  is  the  richest. 

Arthur  Yoimg  is  quoted  as  saying  ("Travels  in 
France,  1787-89,"  vol.  i.,  p.  88,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  51) : 

"  The  magic  of  proptriy  turns  sand  to  gold."  And  again, 
"Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will 
turn  it  into  a  garden;  ^ve  him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden. 
and  he  win  convert  it  into  a  desert." 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  induced 
many  European  economists,  except  perhaps  in 
England,  to  believe  that  in  peasant  proprietor- 
ship or  the  owning  of  the  land  in  small  holdings 
lies  the  solution  of  the  land  question. 

Those  who  would  meet  the  land  problem  in  this 

way  look  for  reform  to  the  abolition  of  all  laws  or 

customs,  as  in  England,  of  entail,  or 

Imall       ""y   expiedient    for    keeping    large 

Eoldlns  *st**^8  in  one  family.  They  seek 
AsMoiatlont  '^^^  facilitating  land  transfer;  they 
hope  for  cooperative  agriculture 
(q.  v.).  In  the  cities  and  industrial 
communities  their  main  reliance  is  building  asso- 
ciations, enabling  the  workman  to  buy  a  home. 

The  objections  to  this  view  are  very  great.  No 
one  who  knows  the  present  condition  of  the  peas- 
ant proprietors  in  continental  Europe  beheves 
them  much  if  any  more  prosperous  than  the 
agricultural  classes  of  England  under  a  system  of 
landlordism.  In  Russia,  the  peasant  proprietors 
cannot  live.     (For  France,  see  Agriculture.) 

The  majority  of  EngUsh  economists  therefore 
have  preferred : 

3.  The  system  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  in 
large  properties  and  the  renting  of  it  to  tenants, 
protected,  however,  by  laws  of  tenant-right,  etc. 
The  small  owner  cannot  afiply  capital  to  land. 
Small  farming  is  tmeconomic  farming.     If  this 


was  so  in  the  past,  it  is  particularly  so  to-day. 
Marshall' says  ("Economics  of  Industry,"  Bode 
I.,  ch.  ix.): 

Recent  events  (1885)  have  a«ain  increased  the  difiScnIties 
against  which  peasant  proprietors  have  liad  to  contend. 
Great  importations  of  grain  and  meat  from  new  countries 
have  lowered  prices,  but  the  burden  of  the  fall  has  been 
borne  in  England  chiefly  by  the  landlords  and  ^krmers.  Tbe 
laborers  have  on  the  average  at  least  as  much  of  the  neces- 
saries, comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  as  at  any  previous  time; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ablest  and 
strongest  of  them  have  migrated  to  the  towns  or  to  new 
countries.  But  the  peasant  proprietors,  particularly  of 
arable  land,  have  nothing  to  shield  them  from  the  full  eSecti 
of  the  fall  in  prices.  Itany  of  them  have  lost  neariy  all  their 
little  mai^n  of  savings  and  not  a  few  are  in  debt.  Even  tbose 
who  are  in  outward  appearance  prosperous  bequently  work 
harder  and  live  more  sparely  than  the  En^isb  uboccfs. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  says  {Recent  Economic  Changes,"  p. 
461)  "that  the  only  possible  future  for  agriculture,  ftpBe- 
cuted  for  the  sake  of  producing  the  great  staples  of  food,  is  to 
be  found  in  large  farms,  worked  with  ample  caintal,  especially 
in  the  form  of  machinery,  and  with  labor  organised  somewhat 
after  the  factory  system,  is  coming  to  be  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  best  authorities  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  day  of  the  small  farmer  under  the  present 
industrial  system  seems  over.     He  cannot  com- 
pete with  bonanza  farms  tilled  and  worked  with 
expensive  machinery,  well  stocked, 
T-_  etc.       Under   the    present     system 

Eoldlua  *'^  landownershp  the  future  means 
*^  large  farms  owned  by  capitalists, 
with  the  mass  of  the  people  as  their 
tenants.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the  second  class  of 
those  who  look  for  reform  without  radical  change. 
They  say,  let  the  world  copy  England.  Let  there 
be  large  estates  owned  by  nch  capitalists,  p>erhaps 
by  syndicates;  let  them  be  worked  by  tenants, 
protected  by  the  law,  well  paid,  and  prosperous.' 

But  this  view  will  not  endure.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  democracy  has  the  future.  Even  in 
England  to-day,  where  this  svstem  has  been  car- 
ried farthest,  where  the  lanaed  aristocracy  fur- 
nishes undoubtedly  the  best  landlords  of  the  world 
— even  in  England,  step  by  step,  democracy  is 
replacing  the  landlord's  jx>wer.  Above  all,  as  we 
shall  in  a  moment  see,  is  the  sen^  of  justice  de- 
manding to-dav  that  the  land  be  for  all,  and  not 
be  monopolized  by  the  few.  We  come,  therefore, 
to  consider  radical  proposals  for  land  reform. 

3 .  Undoubtedly  most  distinctively  land  reform- 
ers advocate  the  plan  of  the  single  (ax,  prominently 
advocated  in  Mr.  Henry  George's  "Process  and 
Poverty."     For  a  full  consideration 
_]^  of  this  proposition,  see  Single  Tax  ; 

BlnvleTaz  ^*  simply  outline  it  here.     It  pro- 
^  poses  that  an  annual  tax  should  be 


put  on  all  land  equal  to  the  full 
rental  value  of  the  .land  apart  from  imfrooe- 
ments.  This  would  leave  in  the  landowner's  nand, 
untaxed,  all  the  improvements  or  labor  he  has 
put  on  the  land,  but  tax  away  from  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  for  the  equitable  good  of 
the  community  all  natural  land  value.  No  titles 
need  be  changed  in  this  way;  no  labor  would  be 
discouraged;  the  results  of  no  labor  would  be 
taken,  but  the  value  of  the  land  itself,  which  no 
individual  has  created,  and  which  equity  de- 
mands should  belong  to  all,  would  be  taken  for  all. 
Especially  in  cities,  where  enormous  values  have 
been  created  by  the  presence  of  the  community, 
would  the  value  of  the  land  be  taken  for  the 
community  which  created  it.  The  results  of 
this  plan  would  be  to  kill  landlordism  without 
discouraging  honest  labor.  This  would  be  the 
case  because  land,  being  taxed  its  full  rental 
value,  only  those  would  hold  land  who  got  some- 
thing out  of  it  more  than  its  rental  value,  and 
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this  ooold  only  be  done  by  putting  value  into  it. 
The  landlord  would  be  taxed  out  of  existence; 
those  who  bv  useful  labor  put  value  into  the  land 
could  alone  be  its  owners. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  sy^stem, 
that  it  could  be  brought  in  gradually  by  simplv 
raising  the  rate  of  land  taxes  every  few  years,  till 
finally  they  equal  the  whole  rental  value.  This 
process  is  now  actually  going  on  in  Australasia. 

Nor  would  the  system  bring  hardship  on  small 
farmers  and  the  holders  of  small  lots,  because  it 
would  bring  so  much  money  into  the  State  that 
there  wottld  need  to  be  no  othei*  tax;  it  would  be 
a  single  tax.  It  would  abolish  all  the  direct  and 
indsrect  taxes  which  to-day  press  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  the  land.  In  free-trade  countries  it 
would  make  unnecessary  all  other  direct  taxes, 
and  in  protective  countries  it  would  do  away 
with  all  those  protective  tariffs  which  raise  the 
]>rice  of  all  the  commodities  the  poor  have  to  buy. 
(For  a  full  discussion  of  this,  see  Single  Tax.) 

Nor  would  it,  too,  necessitate  the  socialistic 
expansion  of  the  State.  Placing  one  tax,  and 
that  the  easiest  to  collect,  in  place  of  all ,  and  open- 
ing up  land  so  that  every  man  could  have  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  it  could  largely  reduce  the  machin- 
ery of  the  State,  giving  democratic  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  all. 

The  supreme  argument,  however,  for  the  prop- 
osition is  that  it  would  conform  to  the  strictest 
justice  by  placing  all  on  an  exact  natural  equality 
m  all  but  their  own  abilities.  Those  who  held 
the  best  land  would  have  to  pay  for  it  the  exact 
amount  of  its  superiority  to  other  land,  because 
all  would  pay  the  whole  rental  value.  Each 
man  would  then  get  exactly  according  to  his 
abiUty.     Such  is  the  argument. 

4.  We  come  next  to  consider  a  proposition 
akui  to  this  and  yet  very  different — that  of  the 
anarchists,  or  extreme  individualists,  who  would 
do  awav  with  all  government  and  all  taxation, 
establishing  a  so-called  system  of  "free  land," 
or  land  to  belong  to  those  who  can  use  it  and  de- 
fend it,  either  by  personal  defense  or  by  coopera- 
ting to  defend  each  other's  land. 

5.  At  the  opposite  extremes  from  this  lie  the 
various  proposals  of  communists,   i^ationalists. 

ggcialists,    ISTS^'nationalizers,    who 
■oeUUtt     ^°"1<^  ■^^s*  affFitle  in  the  community 
■™^       and  have  the  land  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  cooperative  commonwealths. 
This  would  mean,  of  course,  socialism 
with  all  that  that  entails.     It  is  utterly  different 
from  the  proposition  of  the  single  tax.    The  single 
tax  would  duninish  the  sphere  of  the  State; 
socialism  would  exalt  the  State.     We  here  only 
state  the  various  propositions,  leaving  them  to  b« 
discust  under  their  various  heads. 

V.  Argnment  For  and  Against  Private  Property 
in  Land 

The  argument  for  private  ownership  of  the 

land  may  be  divided  into  two :  the  argument  from 

expediency    and    the    argument   from    justice. 

Most  economists  to-day  argue  from 

expediency.      They   maintain    that 

*  ^Sf*  fcT  *^*  argument  from  justice  is  so  un- 

*^~"\*,     certain  and  the   theory  of  natural 

"•'"*■"'  rights  so  open  to  debate  that  it  can 

settle  nothmg.     One   man   declares 

this  to   be  just,   another  that;   the   argument 

from  expediency  they  consider  the  only  one  we 

can  appeal  to,  and  this  the  opponents  of  land 


nationalization,  or  of  the  single  tax,  declare  to  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  private  ownership  of 
land.  John  Stuart  Mill,  tho  later  converted  to 
a  theory  of  land  nationahzation  coupled  with  a 
scheme  for  compensating  landlords,  and  still 
later  (see  Mill)  converted  to  the  belief  that  the 
single  tax  was  the  best  way  in  which  to  realize 
the  equal  right  in  the  value  of  his  soil,  in  his 
earUer  works  made  a  strong  plea  from  expediency 
for  individual  ownership  of  the  soil.  He  says 
("Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  vol.  v.) : 

The  great  majority  of  manldnd  win  work  much  harder  and 
make  much  greater  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  themaelves  and 
their  immediate  deacendants  than  for  the  public.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  give  the  greateat  encouragement  to  production, 
it  has  been  thought  right  that  individuals  should  have  an 
ezclniive  property  in  land,  so  that  they  may  have  the  most 
possible  to  gain  by  making  the  land  as  productive  as  they 
can,  and  may  be  in  no  danger  of  being  hinderad  from  doing 
so  by  the  interference  of  any  one  else.  This  is  the  reason 
usually  assigned  for  allowing  the  land  to  be  private  property, 
and  it  is  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given. 

Later  economists  dwell  on  the  claim  that  any 
radical  change  in  land  tenures  could  not  safely, 
if  it  could  justly,  be  enacted  without  compensa- 
tion, and  that  with  compensation  the  change 
would  be  of  doubtful  worth  to  the  community. 

Professor  Hadley  ("Economics,"  1896,  p.  472) 
may  be  quoted  as  representative  of  this  view. 
He  says: 

The  principle  that  private  property  mitft  not  be  taken 
without  compensation  is  no  mere  accidental  phrase  let  tall 
by  courts  or  constitution  makers.  It  is  an  axiom  of  political 
science.  If  the  progress  of  society  renders  the  abolition  of 
an  institution  necosary,  compensation  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course.  .  .  .  This  is  the  ctitioU  weakness  in  land  nationaliza- 
tion plans,  like  that  with  which  John  Stuart  UUl's  name  was 
identified.  The  advocates  of  this  plan  proposed  that  Eiwland 
should  buy  out  the  landowners  and  appropriate  the  future 
gain  in  value.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  the  equity  of  this 
proposal.  But  as  a  fiscal  nuasure  it  was  radically  defective. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  inevitable  losses  due  to  a  scheme 
of  quasi-compulsory  purchase,  the  scheme  must  have  ended 
in  aisaster,  because  the  lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  buy 
have  fkllen  in  value  instead  of  rising.  .  .  .  These  arguments 
do  not  militate  against  reforms  in  taxation,  which  shall  carry 
us  in  the  general  direction  indicated  by  the  single-tax  theory. 
Wagner,  after  an  investi^tion  of  the  subject  whose  thorough- 
ness is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  whether  we  can  accept 
his  conclusions  or  not,  is  inclined  to  look  with  favor  on  public 
appropriation  cf  future  increments  in  the  value  of  city  real 
estate  as  distinct  from  agricultural  land.  Without  going 
BO  far  as  Wagner,  most  economists  would  be  willing  to  agree 
that  mon  taxes  should  be  assessed  upon  economic  rent  and 
less  upon  improvements. 

Professor  Sidgwick,  writing  from  the  stand- 
point of  "utilitarian  individualism,"  puts  sub- 
stantially the  same  view  in  other  words  when  he 
says  ("Elements  of  Politics,"  chap,  v.): 

If  it  is  granted,  as  I  should  fi^rant,  that  the  landless  members 
of  the  community  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  opportunities  of  appljnncj  labor  to  land  from  which 
they  are  excluded  by  its  appropriation,  then  the  question  as 
to  the  manner  in  wluch  this  compensation  is  to  be  taken  can 
only  be  decided,  I  conceive,  by  a  careful  balance  of  expedien- 
cies. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  for  the  general  good  that  tlw 
individual  cultivator's  energy  and  enterprise  should  be  en- 
Gomaged  as  much  as  possible,  and  complete  ownership  is  the 
most  simple  and  effective  way  of  encouraging  it;  on  the  other 
band,  it  seems  probable  that  the  prospective  increase  of  value, 
•ecniing  independently  of  the  owner  s  energy  and  enterprise, 
will  not  be  adequately  represented  in  the  sum  received  for  the 
land,  so  that  the  compensation  thus  directly  secured  to  future 

rierations  for  the  opportunities  from  which  they  are  excluded 
not  likely  to  be  adequate.  In  practically  deciding  the 
tuestion  we  have  to  take  into  account  considerations  that 
o  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion,  since 
we  cannot  but  be  partly  influenced  by  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  likdy  to  be  possest  by  the  government  that, 
if  the  system  of  leases  be  adopted,  would  have  the  delicate 
task  of  artificially  providing  for  the  lessee  that  encourage- 
ment of  industry  and  thrift  which  the  system  of  private 
ownership  gives  him  naturally. 

This  is  the  view  probably  held  by  most  pro- 
fessorial economists  to-day.    The  more  popular 
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argument  from  expediency  claims  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  shows  that  civilization,  pros- 
perity, and  progress  have  gone  with  private 
property  in  taid,  and  that  to  subvert  this  institu- 
tion would  be  to  revert  to  barbarism  and  dis- 
courage thrift  and  industry.  This  argument  is 
undoubtedly  the  main  popular  argument  on  this 
side.  It  is  repeated. by  its  supporters  over  and 
over  again,  and  in  a  thousand  forms.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Spence,  in  a  tract  on  "Property  in  Land,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defense 
League,  says: 

The  whole  histoiy  of  agriculture  might  be  cUumed  as 
evidence  that  land  held  in  common  by  a  tribe  or  a  peofde 
can  never  be  put  to  its  best  uses;  that  fixity  of  tenure  is 
essential  to  improvement,  and  that  no  tenure  is  so  perfect 
as  absolute  ownership.  The  fact  that  manufactines  and 
commerce  prosper  best  where  least  hampered  by  State  in- 
terference indicates  that  the  proper  treatment  of  the  land 
question  is  the  abolition  of  all  artificial  restoictiona  on  its 
abaolate  ownership. 

But  the  supporters  of  private  property  in  land 
do  not  only  argue  from  expediency,  they  also 
argue  from  justice.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who, 
in  his  "Social  Statics,"  written  in  1851,  declared 
that  equity  "does  not  permit  property  in  land," 
in  his  Justice"  (iSgi)  says  that  tno  this  be  true, 
nevertheless,  the  State  having  long  allowed  the 
claims  of  the  landowners,  to  tax  away  or  to 
le^late  away  the  value  of  their  lands  would  be 
unjust,  while  to  compensate  them  would  cost 
more  than  it  is  worth;  and  that  even  if  titles  to 
land  do  ultimately  rest  on  robbery  and  injustice 
in  the  original  ownership,  the  landless  to-day 
cannot  be  shown  to  represent  those  from  whom 
the  land  was  originally  taken. 

Another  form  of  the  argument  that  land  nation- 
alization or  even  the  system  of  the  single  tax 
would  be  unjust  is  the  claim  that  the  value  of 
land  to-day,  even  in  the  cities,  does  not  come 
from  the  mere  natural  sources  or  even  from  the 
mere  growth  of  the  community,  but  to  a  very 
large  extent  at  least  from  the  laoor,  the  industry, 
the  wit  and  invention  of  landowners,  and  that 
hence  to  legislate  or  tax  away  land  values  would 
rob  the  landowners  of  the  results  of  their  labors 
and  their  fathers',  and  hence  both  be  unjust  and 
inexpedient  in  discouraging  industry  and  progress. 
In  tine  Political  Science  Quarterly  (vol.  vi.,  pp. 
625-634)  Mr.  C.  B.  Spahr  argues  that  land  m 
New  York  City  is  worth  per  family  $4,000;  in 
Ohio,  $2,000;  and  in  Mississippi,  $400;  and  that 
therefore  the  value  of  the  land  cannot  be  meas- 
ured merely  by  the  number  of  people  on  it,  but 
does  depend  very  largely  on  the  improvement 
of  the  land.  The  pouring  of  Hungarians  and 
Italians  into  certain  portions  of  New  York  City 
does  not  raise,  but  lowers  the  value  of  land  in 
that  vicinity.  Therefore  land  values  come  not 
merely  from  population  or  economic  rent,  but 
from  the  use  made  of  the  soil,  from  the  activities 
of  the  city;  to  tax  land  values  to  the  full  would 
therefore  tax  and  discourage  those  whose  energy 
and  improvements  have  largely,  tho  it  is  admitted 
not  wholly,  made  land  valuable  to-day.  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  follows  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment (Single  Tax  discussion  before  the  American 
Social  Association,  Sept.  5,  1890)  when  he  says: 

Put  two  men  of  different  capacitor  on  land  of  the  same 
quality,  and  on  the  same  crop  one  vnll  get  a  large  rent,  the 
other  will  barely  ^et  a  subsistence.  Dml  with  two  lots  cf 
land  in  the  same  city;  put  a  good  building  on  one  and  a  poor 
bmlding  on  the  other:  one  will  yield  a  large  rent,  the  other  no 
rent  at  all.  It  is  neither  the  quality  of  the  land  nor  the  poases- 
tum  at  the  land  which  governs  the  income;  it  is  the  labor  and 
capital  applied  to  the  land,  and,  more  than  all,  the  mental 


capacity  (i.  e.,  the  mental  faculty),  which  is  the  prime  &ctar 
in  all  production.  Land  itaeli  possesses  no  value.  The 
price  paid  for  it  is  paid  for  the  choice  of  lots. 

Economic  rent  is  a  mere  hypothesis  based  on  the  supposed 
action  of  an  economic  man.  like  whom  no  man  ever  enst^. 
It  is  not  a  working  theory,  and  ma^  be  safely  disregarded  in 
the  conaderation  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  deal. 

This  argument  thus  claims  that  the  value  of 
the  land  of  old  countries  like  England,  great 
centers  like  New  York  City,  rich  fanning  com- 
munities like  Ohio,  depends  not  primarily  on 
growth  of  population  or  fertility  of  soil,  but  on 
what  the  owners  of  the  soil  have  done  and  are 
doing,  so  that  to  take  the  value  would  be  unjust 
and  unwise.  Such  are  the  main  arguments 
against  all  forms  of  land  nationalization  or  a 
single  tax. 

To  this  it  must  be  answered,  first,  that  few  if 

any  radical  land  reformers  propose  to-day  to 

compensate    taxed    landowners.      The^    aigue 

that  if  it  be  true  that  eauity  does 

Armmentt  °°*  P®"">*  propeity  in  land,  injustice 

JJ^^j     does  not  become  lustice  by  lapse  of 

PrWate  ^u^^i  ^^^  that  tnerefore  the  land- 
OwnenUB  °''^"*^  have  no  equity  in  the  land. 
They  ask  with  Mr.  Spencer  himself, 
against  his  own  later  views:  "Hoir 
long  does  it  take  for  what  was  originally  a  wrong 
to  grow  into  a  right  ?  "  Land  reformers,  however, 
do  not  propose  suddenly  to  tax  or  legislate  away 
landed  property.  They  propose  to  do  it  gradual- 
ly and  with  full  warning  by  gradually  raising  tl*e 
tax  slightly  every  few  years,  so  giving  present 
proprietors  full  warning  to  prepare  for  the  new 
conditions.  This  does  away  with  the  whole  ar- 
gument that  land  nationalization  with  compen- 
sation would  not  pay.  Even  the  economists 
quoted  above  favor  increased  taxation  of  land 
values. 

As  for  the  argument  from  expediency,  land 
reformers  quote  all  the  evils  we  have  shown  above 
to  prove  the  inexpediency  of  private  property  in 
land.  A  single  tax  would  preserve  all  the  good 
points  in  the  present  system  and  do  away  only 
with  its  wrongs.  The  real  user  of  the  soil,  so 
long  as  he  used  it  productively,  would,  under  the 
single  tax — and  the  Socialists  claim  under  social- 
ism— have  security  of  tenure.  It  would  give  all 
the  spur  to  honest  labor  now  given  bv  private 
capital.     It  is  rent  only  that  would  be  destroyed. 

The  main  argument  against  private  land- 
ownership  is  its  absolute  injustice,  as  declared  by 
Mr.  Spencer  himself,  and  by  an  overwhelming 
consensus  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  all  ages. 
Granted  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  have  con- 
tributed to  human  advance,  they  have  had  vastly 
more  opportunity  to  do  so.  Put  the  children  of 
the  slums,  from  their  birth,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  land  aristocracy  of  England,  and  who  will 
say  whether  they  might  not  have  done  at  least  as 
much.  (See  Heredity;  ENViRO>fMENT.)  As  it 
is,  the  poor,  the  landless,  have  at  least  equaled 
the  land  class  in  making  the  inventions  and  prog- 
ress of  the  world.  All  that  justice  asks  is  equal 
opportunity  for  all  and  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  this  cannot  possibly  be  where  millions  are 
deferred  from  access  to  the  land. 

7.  We  close  this  article  by  quoting  the  opinions 
of  some  thinkers  whose  weight  and  honesty  of 
utterance  are  beyond  question: 

Herbert  Spencer  (in  1851;  for  his  later  view,  see  above): 
"  Equity  does  not  permit  property  in  land.  For  if  one  [>or- 
tion  of  the  earth's  surface  may  justly  become  the  possession 
of  an  individual,  held  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  as  a  thing 
to  which  he  has  an  exclusive  right,  then  other  portioos  of  its 
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wmtaot  may  lie  so  hdd,  aod  our  pUnet  must  then  lapse  into 
fnivate  faandi.  It  fonows  that  if  the  landownen  have  a  valid 
light  to  its  smface,  all  who  are  not  landownen  have  no  right 
Ktall  toitssmface"  ("Social  Statics"). 

"  Bziefly  reviewing  the  argument,  we  see  that  the  right  of 
each  man  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  limited  only  by  the  tilce  rights 
of  his  fellow  men,  is  imnwtdiatrly  dedudUe  from  the  law  of 
equal  freedom.  We  see  that  the  maintenance  of  this  right 
necessarily  forUds  private  property  in  land.  On  examination 
an  existing  titles  to  such  property  turn  out  to  be  invalid; 
those  fomided  on  reclamation  inclusive.  It  appears  that  not 
even  an  equal  apportionment  of  the  earth  among  its  present 
inbabitants  could  generate  a  legitimate  proprietorship.  We 
find  that  if  pushed  to  its  ultimate  consequences  a  claim  to 
exdosive  possession  of  the  soil  involves  a  landowning  despo- 
tism. We  further  find  that  such  a  claim  is  constantly  dented 
by  the  enactments  of  our  le^alature.  And  we  find,  lasdy, 
that  the  theory  of  the  coheirship  of  all  men  to  the  soQ  is 
consistwnt  with  the  highest  civiluation;  and  that,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  embody  that  theory  in  fact,  equity 
■temly  commands  it  to  be  done"  ("Social  Statics"). 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  inhabited  area,  which 


cannot  be  produced  by  labor,  will  eventually  be  distinguished 
•s  something  which  may  not  be  privately  possest "  (Letter 

■     ■■     "" .7,  1889). 

I  C  Primitive  Property"):  "The  general 
xvnmend  the  universal  custom  at  primi- 


primi- 
the  collective 


to  the  T«m»»,"  Nov. 

Bmile  de  Laveleye  ( 
RincipleB  of  jurists  commend  I 
live  nations,  which  reserved  to  the  tribe 
ownership  of  the  soil." 

Bishop  Nulty:  "The  land  of  every  country  is  the  common 
property  of  the  people  of  that  country," 

KicfaardCobden:  "I  warn  ministers,  and  I  warn  landowners 
and  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  against  forcing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  middle  and  industrial  classes  the  subject  of 
taication.  For  great  as  I  believe  the  grievance  of  the  protect- 
ive system,  mighty  as  I  consider  the  fraud  and  injustice  of 
the  com  laws,  1  verily  believe,  if  you  were  to  bring  forward 
the  history  of  taxation  in  this  country  for  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  yon  will  find  as  black  a  record  against  the 
landowners  as  even  m  the  com  law  itself.  I  warn  them  against 
lipping  up  the  subject  of  taxation.  If  they  want  another 
lea^pae  at  the  death  of  this  one,  if  they  want  another  organi- 
aation  and  a  motive,  then  let  them  force  the  middle  and 
industrial  classes  to  understand  how  they  have  been  cheated, 
robbed,  and  bamboozled." 

Grant  Allen  (.Cmlfmporary  Revitw,  Hay.  1889):  "Not  one 

solitary  square  inch  of  English  soil  remains  unclaimed  on 

which  the  landless  dtisen  can  legally  lay  his  haul,  without 

paying  tax  and  ton  to  somebody:  in  other 

^^  words,  without  giving  a  part  of   his  own 

Opiiuma  labor,  or  the  product  of  his  labor,  to  one  of 
the  squatting  and  tabooing  class  (the  land- 
lords), in  exchange  for  their  permission  (which 
they  can  withhold  if  they  choose)  merely  to  go  on  existing 
upon  the  ground  which  was  originally  common  to  all  alike, 
and  has  been  imjustly  seised  upon  (through  what  particular 
process  matters  little)  by  the  ancestors  or  predecessors  of  the 
present  monopolists. 

Ur.  Gladstone  ("Speech  at  West  Calder,"  Nov.  17,  1870): 
"Thooe  persons  who  possess  large  portions  of  the  earths 
space  are  not  altogether  in  the  same  position  as  the  possesson 
oil  mere  personalty.  Personalty  does  not  impose  limitations 
on  the  action  and  industry  of  man  and  the  wdl-being  of  the 
community  as  possession  of  land  does,  and  thoefore  I  fredy 
own  that  compulsory  ex^iropriation  is  a  thing  wliich  is  ad- 
missible, and  even  sound  m  prindple." 

("Speech  at  Hawarden.  Oct..  1889):  "I  fully  admit 
this — I  stated  it  long  ago  in  Midlothian,  and  I  say  it  now 
without  the  slightest  doubt — that  if  the  time  came  when  the 
British  nation  found  that  the  land  should  be  nationalized, 
and  it  would  be  wise  to  do  it,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do  it." 

Thomas  Cariyle:  "The  notion  of  selling  for  certain  bits  of 
metal  the  niad  of  Homer,  how  much  more  the  land  of  the 
wocld  Creator,  ia  a  ridiculous  impossibility." 

J.  A.  Froude:  "Under  the  feudal  system  the  proprietor 
was  the  crown,  as  rtprtsntHnt  the  nation;  while  the  subordi- 
nate tenures  were  held  with  duties  attached  to  them,  and 
were  liabU,  oh  non-fttlfilmml,  to  forftUmt." 

"Land  never  was  private  property  in  that  personal  sense 
in  which  we  speak  cf  a  thing  as  our  own,  with  which  we  may 
do  as  we  please." 

"Land,  properiv  spealdng,  cannot  be  owned  by  any  man. 
It  belongs  to  all  the  human  race." 

Frederic  Harrison  ("  Lecture  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophic 
Institution,"  Jan.,  1884):  "They  must  be  ready  to  act 
on  the  ancient  prindple  of  the  English  law,  that  the  nation 
was  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  soil. 

Rousseau  ("Discours  tur  I'Origine  de  I'ln^galit^  parmi  les 
Hommes."  1753):  "The  first  man  who,  having  enclosed  a 
plot  of  ground,  took  upon  himself  to  sav  'This  is  mine,' 
and  foond  people  silly  enough  to  believe  mm,  was  the  real 
founder  of  avil  sodety.  How  many  crimes,  how  many  wars, 
bow  many  murders,  how  much  misery  and  horror,  would  have 


been  spared  the  human  race  if  some  one,  tearing  up  the  fence 
1  suing  in  the  diteb.  bad  died  out  to  bis  fdlows:  'Give  no 


andi 


heed  to  this  impostor;  you  are  lest  if  ^ou  forget  that  the 
produce  belongs  to  all,  (M  land  to  nomV  " 


Prof.  P.  W.  Newman:  "The  history  of  the  gradual,  stealthy, 
but  really  nefarious  revolution,  in  which  landlord,  by  th<ar 
own  lesMative  power  and  their  influence  over  lawyers, 
changed  themselves  into  landoanwrs  needs  to  be  popularized.' 

Sir  Henry  Maine  ("Village  Onnmunities"):  ""The  terrible 
proMem  of  pauperism  began  to  press  on  EngUsh  statesmen  as 
soon  as  the  old  English  cultivating  groups  (in  which  land 
was  collectively,  and  not  privately,  owned)  bi^n  distinctly 
to  fall  to  pieces. 

John  Ruskin  ("Time  and  Tide"):  "Bodies  of  men,  land, 
water,  and  air  are  the  prindple  of  those  things  which  are  not, 
and  which  it  is  criminal  to  consider  as,  personal  or  exchange- 
able property." 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Moriey  ("Interview  at  Newcastle," 
Nov.,  1889):  "I  have  always  thought  our  forefathers  made 
a  great  miirtalce  when  they  did  not  reserve  the  minenls  to  the 
nation." 

("Speech  in  the  House  of  Onnmons,"  Hay  6,  1890):  "The 

?:uestion  of  the  unearned  increment  will  have  to  be  faced, 
t  is  unendurable  that  great  increments  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  industry  of  others  should  be  absorbed  by 
people  who  have  oontributed  nothing  to  that  increase." 

Sir  William  Blackstone  ("Commentaries"):  "Accurately 
and  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  foundation  in  nature  or  in 
natural  law  why  a  set  of  words  on  parchment  should  convey 
the  dominion  01  land." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  "While  another  man  has  no  land, 
my  title  to  mine,  your  title  to  yours,  is  at  once  vitiated." 

Judge  Hughes  ("Speech  at  Church  Congress."  1888): 
"The  first  thing  which  the  democracy  will  write  upon  the 
date  will  be  the  nationalization  of  the  land." 

Alfred  Russd  WaUace  ("Malay  Archipelago,"  186S):  "We 
permit  absolute  possession  of  tlie  soil  of  our  country  with  no 
legal  rights  of  existence  on  the  soil  to  the  vast  maiority  who 
do  not  possess  it.  A  great  landholder  may  legally  convert 
his  whole  property  into  a  forest  or  huntixig  ground,  and  expel 
every  human  being  who  has  hitherto  lived  upon  it.  In  a 
thickly  populated  country  like  England,  where  almost  every 
acre  has  its  owner  and  occupier,  this  is  a  power  of  li^ally 
destroying  his  fellow  creatures;  and  that  such  a  power  should 
exist,  and  be  exerdsed  by  individuals,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  indicates  that  as  regards  true  social  sdence  we  are 
still  in  a  state  of  barbarism.' 

Adam  Smith  ("Wealth  of  Nations"):  "The  rent  of  land, 
therefore,  considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  land, 
is  naturally  a  monopoly  price.  It  is  not  at  all  proportional 
to  what  the  landlord  may  have  laid  out  upon  ttie  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  or  to  what  he  can  afford  to  take:  out  to 
what  the  fanner  can  afford  to  give." 

John  Stuart  Hill  ("Prind|>les  of  Political  Economy"): 
"The  essential  prindple  of  property  bdng  to  assure  to  per- 
sons what  they  have  produced  by  their  labor  and  accumu- 
lated by  their  abstinence,  this  prindple  cannot  apply  to 
what  is  not  the  produce  of  labor,  the  nw  mateiial  ot  the 
earth."  "  No  man  made  the  land;  it  is  the  original  inheritance 
of  the  whole  spedes."  "The  land  of  every  country  belongs 
to  the  people  of  that  country." 

Geneial  Francis  Walker  ("  First  Lessons  in  Pditical  Econo- 
my"): "It  certainly  is  true  that  any  increase  in  the  rental 
value  or  selling  value  of  land  is  due  not  to  the  exertions  and 
sacrifices  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  but  to  the  exertions  and 
sacrifices  of  the  community.  It  is  certainly  true  that  eco- 
nomic rent  tends  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
population,  and  that  thus  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the 
product  of  industry  tends  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
owners  of  land,  not  because  they  have  done  more  for  so- 
dety, but  because  sodety  has  greater  need  of  that  which  ttwy 
control." 

Prof.  Alfred  Marshall  ("Prindples  of  Economics"):  "All 
writers  on  economics  are  compelled  to  make  a  disUnction 
between  land  and  other  things.' 

Rbfbrbnces:  For  the  history  of  land  tenures,  see  De  Lave-' 
leye's  Priniitm  Proptrty  llaine's  Early  History  of  Institn- 
tians:  Fustil  de  Coulange  s  Origin  of  Property  in  Land  (tr.); 
S.  W.  Thackeray's  Tlu  Land  and  the  Community:  J.  S. 
Mill's  Political  Economy  (chaps,  on  land).  For  the  various 
views  to-day  as  to  land,  see  F.  A.  Walker's  Land  and  lit 
Rsnt,  1883;  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Povsrty  and  other 
writings;  A.  R.  Wallace's  Land  NatimialioaHon:  Henry 
George,  Jr..  Tlu  Mtnact  of  PriviUft  (190s);  W.  H.  Daw- 
son. Tht  Untamed  Incrtmtnt  (1800);  T.  G.  Shearman, 
Satural  Taxation  (189s);  W.  H.  Slalloch.  Progress  from 
Property;  John  Rae.  Contemporary  Socialism  (3d  ed., 
chap,  xii.);  G.  L.  Bolen,  Getting  a  Living  (chap,  i.);  Poi«M- 
cal  Science  Quarterly,  vi.,  6js;  Qnarlerly  Jownal  <4  Eco- 
nomics (v.,  357  and  494,  andvii.,  433). 

LAUD  BAIfKS.  See  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociations; CoopERATivB  Banks. 

LAUD  LAW  REFORM  ASSOCIATIOH:  This 
society  is  the  successor  of  the  Land  Tenure  Re- 
form Association,  founded  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  of  which  John  Stuart  Mill  was  president. 
It  comprizes  two  associations:   The  Leasehold 


Land  Rationalization 
Land  Restoration 
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Enfranchisement  Association,  founded  in  1883, 
and  the  Free  Land  League,  founded  in  1885. 
An  amalgamation  of  these  two  bodies  took  place 
in  1896.  In  1897  an  investigation  was  under- 
taken into  the  condition  of  the  cottages  in  the 
villages  of  England  and  Wales.  The  association 
holds  conferences  and  issues  tracts.  President, 
Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P. ;  Organising  Secretary, 
C.  E.  Hecht;  31  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London, 
W.  C. 

LAUD  NATIOirALIZATIOK:  The  substitution 
of  national  for  private  ownership  of  land  is  a 
scheme  of  general  economic  and  social  reform. 
It  is  not  merely  a  sectional  change  or  remedy 
for  a  particular  grievance,  but  is  claimed  as  a 
measure  of  wide,  even  universal,  significance. 
It  is  primarily  an  economic  reform,  securing  a 
more  equitable  distribution  and  an  increased 
production  of  wealth.  Attainment  of  this  end 
miplies  solution  of  the  chief  modem  social  prob- 
lems. 

According  to  the  land  nationalization  theory, 
the  evils  popularly  attributed  to  competition 
are  really  due  to  competition  in  connection  with  a 
faulty  system  of  land  tenure.  Private  owner- 
ship, the  basis  of  the  land  systems  of  the  coun- 
tries otherwise  most  advanced,  is  unsuited  to 
modem  conditions.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
best  use  of  land,  as  it  imposes  public  burdens 
upon  those  who  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world, 
while  exempting  those  who  merely  charge  for  the 
use  of  natural  opportunities;  and  it  especially 
favors  those  who  keep  land  wholly  or  partially 
idle,  impeding  present  production  for  possible 
future  gain  to  themselves.  This  sjfstem  is  re- 
garded as  the  chief  cause  of  difficulty  in  obtaining 
remunerative  employment.  That  there  should 
be  a  floating  body  of  unemployed,  tending  to  be- 
come unemployaDle,  is  unnatural  and  perplexing 
in  the  present  stap;e  of  knowledge  and  mechanic- 
al efficiency.  Private  ownership  of  land,  thus 
directly  injurious  to  labor,  is  also  obstructive 
to  the  most  profitable  employment  of  capital — 
using  the  term  in  its  proper  significance  as  an  aid 
to  production. 

Advocates  of  land  nationalization  hold  that 
the  only  satisfactory  course  is  to  abolish  private 
ownership,  all  land  becoming  vested  in  the  com- 
munity, as  represented  by  the  State.  (The 
character  of  the  State  will  be  materially  altered 
in  consequence,  in  the  direction  of  conformity 
with  the  common  welfare.) 

All  persons  occupying  land  would  do  so  as 

state  tenants,  with  security  of  possession  subject 

to  payment  of  the  annual  value.    This,  like  all 

values,  would  still  depend  upon  com- 


Seope 


petition,    the    business    of    officials 


and  Aimi    "^"*&  ^  estimate  its  amount. 

The  character  of  competition  for 
land  would  alter;  no  jjerson  would 
have  any  inducement  to  take  more  than  he 
required  for  use,  to  hold  for  a  possible  rise  in  value. 
The  tendency  would  be  to  take  the  least  quantity 
convenient,  mstead  of,  as  now,  the  most  he  can 
get.  (The  advantage  in  a  "new"  settlement  is 
easily  realized.)  The  objection  of  a  possible 
"comer"  in  land  has  been  suggested;  but  any 
combination  to  render  it  scarce  would  raise 
values  against  itself  as  much  as  against  others. 

The  change  proposed  is  obviously  a  great  move- 
ment toward  equality  of  opportunity,  though  its 
full  significance  is  only  grasped  by  study  and 
examination. 


It  appears  late  in  the  history  of  civilization  to 
devise  a  land  system  upon  scientific  principles; 
this  is  probably  because  of  the  complex  and 
elusive  nature  of  economic  problems.  So  the 
reforms  advocated  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
based  upon  private  ownership — itself  the  cause 
of  the  need  for  reform. 

The  ideal  of  reformers  was  long  that  of  widely 
diffused    private   ownership,   'whi<m 

Peutnt  nat'irally  appeals  to  an  energetic 
«,„__j.»-_  people  suffering  through  "great 
SS.  estates."  It  is  advisable  to  sUghtly 
'  compare  land  nationalization  pro- 
posals with  the  ideals  which  they  are 
displacing;  but  a  thorough  comparison  would 
occupy  much  space. 

At  its  best,  small  ownership  has  a  tendency  to 
render  a  nation  non-progressive.  Even  regarded 
as  a  system  it  lacks  stability.  The  small  owner 
is  tempted  to  mortgage,  to  obtain  more  worldiig 
capital,  and  even,  with  the  same  object,  to  sefl 
his  property  and  continue  in  occupation  as  tenant. 
Tliis  is  rendered  possible  because  land  fetches  a 
higher  price  than  other  investments  yielding  the 
same  income.  It  is  for  many  reasons  a  favorite 
investment.  It  confers  power  and  social  dis- 
tinction (particularly  in  Great  Britain);  its 
owners  form  an  influential  class,  successful  in 
obtaining  privileges,  including  exemption  from 
taxation;  and  there  is  always  hope  of  increase 
in  value.  It  becomes  preeminently  an  invest- 
ment for  the  rich ;  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  assured,  and  its  persistent  development 
leads  its  advocates  to  claim  it  as  the  natural 
order,  while  its  opponents  are  driven  to  artificial 
means  of  promotmg  subdivision. 

Systems  based  upon  private  ownership,  bow- 
ever  subdivided,  of  land,  have  the  evident  defect 
that  the  idle  or  improvident  may  sell  their  in- 
terest and  live  temporarily  on  the  proceeds. 
Thus  there  is  a  reversion  to  inequality,  a  tend- 
ency to  establish  an  idle  wealthy  and  an  idle 
pauper  class,  both  supported  by  others.  Legis- 
lation restricting  sale  or  mortgage,  or  guarantee- 
ing possession  of  the  homestead,  creates  new 
difficulties  and  frauds. 

Under  land  nationalization  these  difficulties 
simply  do  not  arise;  the  occupier  has  no  salable 
interest  other  than  in  improvements,  yet  is 
placed  in  a  better  position,  where  it  becomes 
easier  to  do  right  and  less  tempting  to  do  yfrong 

Land  nationalization  cannot  properly  be  de- 
fined as  either  Socialist  or  individuahst.  With  the 
ideal  exprest  by  "  the  utmost  freedom  for  every 
one,  consistent  with  not  infringing  the  equal  free- 
dom of  others,"  land  nationalization  is  completely 
in  accord.  Although  liberalism,  the  political  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  of  equal  freedom,  fong  favored 
private  ownership,  tempered  by  diffusion,  it 
was  rather  as  an  expedient  than  an  ideal,  no 
better  plan  being  recognized  as  practical.  PaQure 
of  tiiis  system  in  working  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  attacks  upon  liberalism  and  individualism, 
with  special  reference  to  what  has  been  called  tiie 
' '  Manchester  School  of  Political  Econ- 

oHtoullid.  „  Through  the  influence  of  H«3My 
„^n,tt      George  and  others,  the  subject  is  now 
better  understood ;  the  Ubeial  attitude 
with  regard  to  land  has  become  modi- 
fied,  and   is  still  progressing.    "Free  Trade  in 
Land"  (freedom  to  buy  and  sell)  has  declined, 
and  land  nationalization  principles,  expounded 
by  the  great  individualist  pbiloaopher,  Herbert 
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Spencer,  in  "Social  Statics,"  have  gained  accept- 
ance.* 

Though  land  nationalization  is  not  essentially 
socialistic.  Socialists  advocate  it  as  part  of  their 
program,  it  being  fully  recognizea  that  their 
other  proposals  would  be  useless  without  it. 
Yet  many  Socialists  could  hardly  be  called  land 
nationalizers,  they  having  little  idea  of  the  prob- 
able working  of  the  system,  or  belief  in  social 
improvement  short  of  complete  state  organiza- 
tion of  industry. 

Land   nationalization    leaves    untouched    the 

?uestion  of  competitive  versus  state  industry, 
t  permits  the  best  working  of  both  systems,  and 
facilitates  such  changes  between  the  two  as  may 
be  found  expedient,  thus  favoring  the  evolution 
of  a  "mixed  organization,  such  as  will  probably 
best  suit  human  needs.  Geo.  Crosobr. 

LAUD  NATIOHALIZATIOir  SOCIETT,  THE: 
The  society  was  founded  in  1881,  as  a  result  of 
the  book  "Land  Nationalisation:  its  Necessity 
and  Its  Aims,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
well  known  as  contemporary  with  Darwin  in 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection, 
and  author  of  several  popular  works.  By  a  coin- 
cidence he  was  also  contemporary  with  Henry 
George  in  important  work  in  social  science.  He 
showed  that  private  ownership  of  land  was  con- 
trary to  justice  and  expediency.  He  advocated 
compulsory  State  purcnase,  with  preference  for 
payment  by  terminable  annuities,  thus  striking 
at  the  custom  of  perpetual  bequest,  which  he 
bad  long  regarded  as  mischievous. 

The  influence  of  Henry  George's  views  caused  . 
a  division  in  the  movement,  some  persons  favor- 
ing taxation  of  land  values  but  opposing  direct 
compensation. 

For  many  years  the  society  did  much  to  popu- 
larize the  idea  of  public  ownership,  at  first  with- 
out much  support  from  practical  politicians. 
They  regarded  its  policy  with  timidity.  The 
value  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  is  an  unknown 
quantity;  there  is  no  annual  taxation  of  land 
values,  and  no  separate  valuation.  Unoccupied 
land  is  not  assessed,  and  occupied  land  chiefly 
in  proportion  to  improvements.  There  was  a  fear 
of  purchase  at  inflated  prices,  leading  to  increased 
taxation.  The  enormous  prices  obtained  for 
public  purchases  of  land  under  compulsion  acted 
as  a  warning  against  larger  operations ;  though  one 
merit  of  land  nationalization  proposals  is  that 
they  can  be  effected  by  instalments.  But  atten- 
tion t>egan  to  be  given  to  the  principle  of  imposing 
moderate  taxation  upon  the  value  of  land  as  de- 
clared by  owners,  such  value  being  taken  as  the 
price  at  which  the  State  might  purchase  if  it 
desired ;  this  tending  to  secure  correct  returns.  A 
bill  embodying  this  principle  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Logan  in  1904,  and  by 
Dr.  MacNamara  in  1905  and  1906;  but,  with  the 
drawback  of  not  being  a  government  measure,  it 
has  not  become  law,  though  well  supjxjrted. 
Whereas,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
members  of  Parliament  to  support  the  principle 
of  public  ownership,  there  are  now  seventy  who 
are  vice-presidents  of  the  society,  and  many 
others  who  favor  its  proposals.  A  '  Public  Land- 
ownership  Committee  has  just  been  formed 
(June,  1906)  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support 

>  It  may  be  remarlnd  that  Herbert  Spencer  never  with- 
drew his  advocacy  of  the  principU,  though  he  later  wrote 
againit  what  he  regarded  as  a  danger  of  prematurely  forcing 
it*  adoptioD, 


of  the  movement  and  to  watch  other  legislation 
in  its  interest.  There  are  already  120  members. 
It  is  not  intended  to  exaggerate  the  progress  of 
the  movement,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  its  supporters  do  not  realize  the  indirect 
benefits  involved  in  it,  and  do  not  necessarily 
mve  it  the  first  place  as  regards  its  importance. 
Further,  the  Land  Nation^dization  Society's  in- 
come has  seldom  reached  ;£i,ooo,  a  very  small 
amount  for  what  has  been  done,  and  especially 
for  what  needs  doing.  In  these  matters,  how- 
ever, improvement  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

"The  principle  of  national  ownership  01  land  is 
embodied  in  ah  important  (government)  measure, 
the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  now  July,  1907)  before 
Parliament.  This  proposes  to  give  local  authori- 
ties power  to  purchase  land  by  compulsion,  to 
retain  the  ownership  of  such  land,  to  expend 
capital  in  improvements,  and  to  let  as  small  hold- 
ings, i.  e.,  farms  of  five  to  fifty  acres.  Tho  the 
measure  is  of  limited  application,  it  contrasts  most 
favorably  with  the  plan  under  which  the  land  of 
Ireland  is  being  converted  into  small  freeholds, 
at  great  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer,  and  with 
considerable  economic  disturbance. 

There  is  also  a  bill  for  the  separate  valuation  of 
land  in  Scotland,  which  should  be  followed  by  a 
similar  measure  relating  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  later,  by  a  reform  of  the  system  of 
local  taxation  and  other  important  changes. 

The  secretary  of  the  society  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Hyder,  and  the  office  at  433  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.  Geo.  Crosobr. 

LAITD  RESTORATION  LEAGUE,  THE  ENG- 
LISH (since  1903  The  English  League  for  Taxa* 
tion  of  Land  Values):  Formed  in  1883,  as  the 
Land  Reform  Union,  to  advocate  the  principles 
of  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
Among  the  earliest  members  were  Miss  Helen 
Taylor,  the  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam,  William 
Saunders,  J.  L.  Joynes  (late  one  of  the  masters  in 
Eton  College),  Professor  Symes  (Nottingham), 
Minor-Canon  Shuttleworth,  G.  B.  Shaw,  S.  Olivier, 
Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  etc.  From  the  first  the 
new  society  entered  on  its  campaign  with  marked 
vigor  and  success.  A  number  of  leaflets  were 
issued,  including  a  summary  of  the  argument  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  famous  ninth  chapter  of 
"Social  Statics,"  the  accuracy  of  whicn,  after 
more  than  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  publication, 
was  later  violently  impugned  by  Mr.  Spencer 
and  vigorously  and  successfully  defended  by  the 
league  in  the  public  press.  A  monthly  paper. 
The  Christian  Socialist,  was  founded  by  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  new  society,  and  a  guar- 
anty fund  raised  for  an  extended  "  Henry  George 
campaign."  Mr.  George  visited  England  and 
addrest  large  meetings  in  London  and  the  prin- 
cipal provincial  towns.  At  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing (May,  1884)  the  name  of  the  society  was 
changed  to  "English  Land  Restoration  League." 
A  manifesto  drafted  by  Henry  George  was  issued 
and  the  league  settled  down  to  its  long  siege  of  the 
citadel  of  Undlordism.  The  history  of  the  next 
few  years  is  an  unbroken  record  of  great  activity 
— lectures  without  number  in  the  London  clubs, 
meetings  in  town  halls,  open-air  meetings  in  the 
parks  and  open  spaces,  conferences  on  the  land 
question,  newspaper  correspondence,  a  volumi- 
nous output  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets,  an  occa- 
sional "Henry  (3eorge  campaign,  Mr.  Frederick 
Verender  being  its  active  secretary.  The  league 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  parliamentary 
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and  municipal  elections.  In  1891  a  special  fund 
was  raised  for  village  propaganda.  A  "  red  van ' ' 
was  fitted  out,  and  a  successful  campaign  was 
carried  on  and  continued  each  year.  In  1903, 
however,  the  league  adopted  its  present  name, 
(See  Lbagub  por  thb  Taxation  of  Land  Vai^ 
UBS,  Thb  English.) 

LAlfD  TRAHSFER  REFORM:  Under  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  proving  title  to  land  great  expense 
is  always  involved,  especially  if  the  u^nd  has  been 
transferred  a  number  of  times.     Indeed,  this  ex- 

gense  of  securing  an  abstract  in  such  cases  and 
aving  the  title  properly  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent lawyer  reduces  by  a  heavy  percentage  the 
amount  received  by  the  seller. 

Again,  there  is  irequently  great  difficulty  in 
securing  any  clear  title  to  land.  An  abstract 
cannot  show  a  clear  title ;  even  the  careful  opinion 
of  a  well-trained  real  estate  lawyer  is  only  a 
ground  for  a  prestmiptive  opinion.  If  the  land 
has  been  sold  and  bought  several  times,  especially 
if  some  years  have  elapsed  since  such  transfer,  no 
one  can  be  sure  of  his  title.  Court  records  show 
many  an  instance  of  innocent  purchasers  losing 
land  fairly  paid  for  through  the  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  proving  titles. 

The  Torrens  S3rstem  of  land  transfer,  origina- 
ting in  Australia  and  applied  in  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia,  and  Ontario,  where  the  system  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years  and  with  universal 
success,  has  been  invented  to  meet  this  evil. 

The  system  provides  that  any  landowner  may 
take  his  evidence  of  title  to  the  land  transfer 
office  provided  by  law,  and  upon  proving  his  title 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar,  who  acts  in 
behalf  of  the  State,  may  have  his  land  registered 
to  him  as  owner,  and  niay  receive  from  the  office 
a  certificate  to  this  effect.  This  registration 
gives  him  an  indefeasible  title;  and  if  he  wishes  to 
sell,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  trace  his  title 
beyond  the  one  registration  in  the  land  transfer 
office.  The  government  guarantees  that  title. 
In  case  of  sale,  he  fills  out  a  simple  memorandum 
of  the  transfer;  this,  with  his  certificate,  is  taken 
to  the  registrar.  The  transfer  is  then  entered 
upon  the  registrar's  book  and  upon  the  certificate, 
and  the  transfer  is  accomplished.  The  purchaser 
has  now  the  indefeasible  title  with  the  govern- 
ment guaranty.  It  is  the  registration  that  trans- 
fers tlM  title — ^not  the  filling  out  of  the  memoran- 
dum of  transfer,  nor  signing  any  certificate. 

LARGE,  FRIEDRICH  ALBERT:  .German 
philosopher  and  economist,  best  known  as  the 
author  of  "The  History  of  Materialism."  He 
was  bom  at  Wald,  near  Solingen,  Wurttemberg, 
in  1838;  studied  in  Zurich  and  Bonn;  was  in- 
structor at  the  gymnasium  in  Cologne,  1852-55; 
privat-docent  at  Bonn,  1856-58;  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Zurich,  1870-73,  and  at  Marburg, 

»  873-7  5- 

His  political  career  began  in  1863  at  Duisburg 
when  the  school  authorities  warned  instructors 
in  the  gymnasium  from  taking  any  active  or  even 
passive  part  in  politics.  Lange  called  a  meeting 
of  his  colleagues  and  declared  that  this  "admo- 
nition need  not  be  heeded."  He  had  to  leave 
Duisburg,  but  continued  his  opposition  to  Bis- 
marck both  by  word  and  pen.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  a  committee,  with  Bebel  and  Hirsch,  to 
represent  the  Labor-Union.  In  1865  he  warned 
the  working  men  against  the  teachings  of  Lassalle 
and  his  confreres. 


Having  for  years  waged  an  tmsaocessful  war 
against  the  government  party  and  denounced 
t&eir  craze  for  annexation  and  changes  of  mind, 
he  became  disgusted  with  German  politics  and 
went  to  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  where  he  es- 
tablished the  Winterthurer  Landbote,  teaching  at 
the  same  time  in  the  gymnasium.  He  joined 
tiie  Democratic  Party  and  fought  untiringly  for 
a  revision  of  the  cantonal  constitution.  Owing 
to  the  partiality  of  the  Swi^people  for  France 
during  the  Franco- Prussian  War  m  1870-71,  be 
became  embittered,  and  abandoned  politics  for- 
ever. He  was  author  of  "Die  Arbeiterfrage  in 
ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft," 
1865;  "J.  St.  Mill's  Ansichten  uber  die  Sociale 
Frage,"  1866;  "History  of  Materialism,"  1862. 
"Logische  Studien"  apneared  posthumously  in 
1877.  His  ' '  History  ot  Materialism  "  was  bejgun 
and  published  in  one  year.     He  died  in  1875. 

LANGUAGES :  The  spread  of  a  common  lan- 
guage isone  of  the  most  important  of  social  factors. 
Latin  was  once  invariably  the  universal  language 
and  is  to-day  in  Latin  countries  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Later,  French  became  to  some 
extent  the  language  of  international  diplomacy. 
To-day  English  is  much  the  most  widely  spoken 
of  existing  languages. 


Number  and  Pbr  Cent  Spbakino 

i8oi> 

1900 

1801, 

1890 

EngHsh 

ao,5ao,ooo 
31,450,000 
30,320,000 
15,070,000 
96,100,000 
7,480,000 
30,770,000 

136,000,000 
53,000.000 
83,000.000 
38,000,000 
45,000,000 
14,000,000 
80,000,000 

".7 

4.7 
19.0 

??■* 

Gennan 

Italian 

l\ 

Portuguese 

Russian 

.V.l 

'Mnlhan's  estimate. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  developing 
or  creating  a  new  international  language.  By 
far  the  most  successful  of  these  is  now  Esperanto, 
the  invention  of  Dr.  Zamenhof,  of  Warsaw,  who 
in  1887  published  a  brochure,  "An  International 
Language,  by  Dr.  Esperanto."  At  first  little 
success  rewarded  him,  but  since  1897  its  progress 
has  been  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  There  are 
now  about  three  hundred  groups,  situated  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  forming  centers  of  active  prop- 
aganda. 

It  has  over  twenty  journals  and  magazines 
which  circulate  in  every  civilized  country. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Esperanto  is  its 
simplicity.  The  grammar  is  free  from  irregu- 
larities, and  the  number  of  grammatical  forms 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  vocabu- 
lary consists  of  some  3,000  international  roots, 
but  from  each  root  a  large  number  of  additional 
words  can  be  formed  by  means  of  prefixes  and 
suflSxes.  The  alphabet  consists  01  38  letters 
which  have  an  invariable  sound.  The  language 
is  thus  easy  to  leam  and  has  been  used  at  Inter- 
national congresses,  notably  at  the  Congress  of 
Christian  Endeavorers  in  1906.  A  World  Espe- 
ranto Congress  was  held  at  Cambridge,  England, 
in  1907. 

LANSBURT,  GEORGE:  Member  of  the 
British  Poor  Law  Commission;  bom  1859  at 
Haleworth,  Suffolk.  Passed  most  of  his  htt  in 
East  London  in  the  coal  trade,  later  in  vene« 
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works,  where  he  is  now  a  partner.  He  was  a 
member  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Bow  and 
Bromley  Liberal  and  Radical  Association  for  a 
short  tune,  and  joined  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  in  1893.  He  was  elected  Guardian  in 
Poplar,  and  borough  councilor  in  1903.  He  has 
contested  Walworth,  Bow,  and  Bromley,  and 
Middlesbrough  for  Parliament,  as  a  candidate  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Roval 
Commission  on  Poor-Laws,  also  of  the  Central  tJn- 
enmloynient  Body,  and  chairman  of  the  Working 
Colonies  Committee.  He  established  the  first 
labor  colony  at  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk,  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
first  poor-law  colony  at  Laindon,  Elssex.  His  in- 
terest in  all  kinds  of  phUanthropic  endeavors  is 
manifested  throup;h  membership  m  Independent 
Labor  Party,  Christian  Social  Union,  and  by  being 
treasurer  of  the  Poplar  Labor  Representation 
Conmiittee.  Address:  103  St.  Stephen's  Road, 
Bow,  E.  London. 

LASSAT.T.K,  FERDHfAHD:  German  Socialist 
leader;  bom  in  1825  at  Breslau,  Germany,  of 
wealthy  Jewish  parentage.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
and  Berhn,  devoting  himself  to  philosophy.  Hum- 
boldt called  him  Das  Wimderkind.  Savignv 
called  his  "  Das  System  der  erworbenen  Rechte 
(1861)  "the  ablest  legal  book  since  the  sixteenth 
century."  At  Berlin,  Lassalle,  becoming  a  great 
favorite,  in  184^  met  the  Countess  Hatz&ldt, 
and  for  some  eight  years  defended  her  cause 
before  thirty-six  tribunals  on  a  question  of  prop- 
erty. In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  as  an  ardent 
republican,  he  was  indicted  for  treason  at  Dus- 
seldoif ,  and  imprisoned  six  months.  On  coming 
out  of  prison,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
philosophical  work,  living,  however,  completely 
as  a  man  of  the  world.  In  1854  the  Hatzfeldt 
aSair  was  settled,  and  Lassalle  gave  himself  to 
the  completion  of  his  "Die  Philosophie  Herak- 
leitos  des  Dunkeln  von  Ephesus,"  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1858.  He  was  now  to  enter  on  his  Social- 
ist career.  Having  lectured  on  constitutional 
themes,  Lassalle  was  invited  to  lecture,  on  April 
13,  1863,  before  an  Artizans'  Association  in  Ber- 
lin. It  has  been  called  the  birthday  of  German 
socialism.  He  traced  philosophically  and  his- 
toricaUy  the  development  of  the  State  and  of 
societv,  and  argued  that  as  the  French  Revolu- 
tion M-eed  the  third  estate,  so  the  Revolution 
of  '48  meant  the  freedom  of  the  fourth  estate. 
When  the  lecture  was  printed,  the  whole  edition 
of  3,000  copies  was  seized,  and  Lassalle  prose- 
cuted for  incendiary  utterances.  He  defended 
himself,  appealing  to  science,  but  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine.  Lassalle  then  threw  himself  into 
social  agitation  of  every  kind.  He  corresponded 
widi  Rodbertus  (q.  v.),  but  could  not  draw  that 
philosopher  from  his  books.  In  1863  the  Leip- 
sic  Workingman's  Association  was  undecided 
whether  to  follow  the  cooperative  movement  of 
Schulze-Delitzsch  (see  Coopbrativb  Banks)  or  a 
more  radical  social  policy.  It  now  wrote  Las- 
salle, calling  on  him  to  outline  a  policy ;  and  he 
did  so  in  an  "Open  Letter,"  which  has  been 

called  the  charter  of  German  social- 

«...  M-^-  ism.    Lassalle  advocated  the  forma- 

AstlTitr    *"*"*   **^   cooperative  societies   with 

'    state  aid.    He  was  invited  to  appear,. 

topiether  with  Schulze-Delitzsch,  be- 
fore the  Leipsic  workmen,  to  advocate  their  re- 
spective plana.   Schulze-Delitzsch  did  not  appear. 


but  Lassalle  did;  1,300  delegates  were  present. 
Lassalle  delivered  two  addresses,  and  after  forty 
delegates  had  left  the  hall  cheering  for  Schulze- 
Delitzsch,  the  rest  voted  for  Lassalle,  400  to  i. 
This  led  to  the  organization,  May  33,  1863,  in 
Leipsic,  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Arbeiter- 
verein  (Universal  German  Workingman's  Asso- 
ciation), which  was  destined  to  grow  into  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany.  Into 
this  movement  Lassalle  put  all  his  energnr.  "The 
apathy  of  the  working  men  was  his  chief  ob- 
stacle, but  be  succeeded  in  rousing  them.  He 
made  speech  after  speech,  wrote  tract  after  tract, 
held  meeting  after  meeting.  All  the  time  he 
was  fighting  in  the  courts  prosecution  after 
prosecution,  defending  himself,  and  usually  win- 
ning. Berlin,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  and  uie  in- 
dustrial centers  on  the  Rhine  were  the  chief 
scenes  of  his  activity.  His  greatest  success  was 
on  the  Rhine,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1863  and 
1864,  his  travels  as  missionary  of  the  new  gospel 
resembled  a  triumphal  procession.  He  claimed 
that  he  had  converted  the  king,  Bismarck,  and 
Bishop  von  Ketteler,  of  Mayence  (q.  v.).  Bis- 
marck certainly  received  this  remarkable  man 
into  his  friendship,  a  friendship  which  may  be 
regarded  as  historic  because  01  its  political  re- 
sults.    (See  Bismakck;  Germany.) 

The  task  of  winning  Berlin  over  seemed  an 
impossible  one;  but  Lassalle  loved  difficulties. 
"Berlin  must  be  mine,"  he  wrote,  "before  six 
months  are  passed.  I  will  invest  it.  Let  me 
only  have  300  working  men  and  I  shall  have 
a,ooo,  and  soon  the  whole  of  them."  Already 
he  had  prepared  the  way  for  operations  by  the 
circulation  of  16,000  copies  of  an  "Address  to  the 
Working  Men  of  Berlin,"  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  Piog^ressists  were  unman- 
ning the  artizan;  he  also  sought  support  for  his 
Productive  Associations.  Two  principal  fac- 
tors played  against  Lassalle's  prospects  of  suc- 
cess in  Berlin.  The  one  was  the  predominance 
of  the  Progressist  Party,  which  controlled  the 

1>ress,  and  the  other  was  the  hostility  of  the  po- 
ice.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Lassalle  was 
perpetually  being  denounced  as  a  tool  of  the 
reaction,  while  at  the  same  time  the  emissaries 
of  the  law  were  ever  dogg^g  his  steps  and 
serving  him  with  indictments  for  high  treason. 

At  uie  end  of  June  Lassalle  was  compelled  to 
recruit  his  strength  in  Switzerland,  and  he  re- 
mained absent  from  the  scene  of  agitation  until 
September. 

The  association  did  not  make  the  progress 
which  Lassalle  had  expected.  In  August,  when 
it  had  existed  a  quarter  of  a  year,  the  members 
only  numbered  between  900  and  1,000,  Ham- 
burg and  Harburg  having  together  330;  Elber- 
feld,  223;  and  leipsic,  150,  while  Berlin  ha4 
only  20.  Lassalle  had  already  shown  that  he 
was  discouraged,  but  he  urged  his  followers  to 
fresh  energy.  During  the  winter  of  1863-64 
Lassalle's  time  was  divided  between  the  work 
of  his  association  and  an  extensive  series  of  dis- 
putes with  law  courts  and  official  bodies.  In 
Jan.,  1864,  he  produced  a  volume  of  nearly 
300  pages  against  Schulze-Delitzsch,  in  tone  un- 
dignified, sometimes  coarse,  yet  always  strong. 
But  Lassalle's  main  work  was  for  the  associa- 
tion. In  Aug.,  1864,  however,  he  went  for  a 
vacation  to  Switzerland,  and  found  there  a 
Fr&ulein  von  Donnegis,  whom  he  had  met  pre- 
viously; they  became  betrothed.  As  she  was 
induced  by  her  parents  to  reject  him,  he  fought 
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a  duel  over  her  and  was  wounded,  and  died 
the  ni^htof  Aug.  30-31.  He  was  buried,  amid 
the  universal  lamentations  of  the  working  men, 
in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at  Breslau.  The  Count- 
ess Hatzfeldt  was  at  his  side  when  he  died,  and 
continued  to  aid  the  association  after  his  death. 
There  was  some  division,  but  the  association 

Sew  till  it  joined  the  movement  organized  by 
arx,  and  with  it  formed  the  Social  Democratic 
1  Party  of  modem  Germany. 
'  But  his  death  in  itself  worked  for  socialism. 
It  created  the  greatest  interest.  Heine  called 
him  the  Messiah  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
'  The  people  called  him  the  Father  of  Social 
Democracy.  Until  Lassalle  entered  public  life 
the  working  classes  had  been  without  organi- 
zation, and  had  wandered  about  like  sneep 
without  a  shepherd.  Thus  the  more  advanced 
organizations  which  followed  the  Universal  Asso- 
ciation owe  their  existence  and  success  largely 
to  his  almost  luiaided  exertions. 

Lassalle  did  not  lay  claim  to  any  special  orig- 
inality as  a  socialistic  thinker,  nor  did  he  pub- 
i    lish   any   S3rstematic   statement   of   his   views. 
His  aim  was  not  scientific  or  theo- 
Ua  ^awt  ***'*^  completeness,  but  the  practi- 
cal one  of  organizing  and  emanci- 
pating the  working  classes;  and  his 
plans  were  promulgated  in  occasional  s}>eeches 
and  pamphlets,  as  the  crises  of  his  agitation 
seemed  to  demand.     Yet  his  leading  ideas  are 
:  sufficiently  clear  and  simple.     Like  a  true  He- 
!  gelian,  he  saw  three  stages  in  the  development 
of  labor:  the  ancient  and  feudal  period,  which, 
through  the  subjection  of  the  laborer,  sought 
solidarity  without  freedom;  the  reign  of  capital 
and  the  middle  classes,  established  in  1789,  which 
sought  freedom   by   destroying  solidarity;   and 
the  new  era,  beginning  in  1848,  which  would  rec- 
oncile solidarity  with  freedom  by  introducing 
'  the  principle  of  association. 

His  chief  insistence  was  on  what  he  called 
and  has  since  been  called  {q.  v.)  "the  iron  law 
of  wages,"  a  simple  development  of  Ricardo's 
teaching.     He  argues: 

The  rimple   workmgman  who   has  only  bis  two  hands 
'  noEsasses  nothing  unless  he  is  able  to  sell  his  labor  to  others. 


.{e  may  sell  it  cheap  or  dear,  but  the  price,  more  or  less  high, 

does  not  depend  onhimself  alone;  it  is  the  result  of  the  bargain 
'  he  makes  with  his  employer.     This  latter  pays  as  little  as  he 

possibly  can,  and  since  he  can  choose  from  among  a  vast 
'  number  of  laborers,  he  prefers  the  one  who  win  work  at  the 

lowest  rate.  The  laborers  are  thus  obliged  to  lower  their 
t  prices  in  competition  with  one  another.     In  every  land  of 

labor  it  must  therefore  result — and  such  is  actually  the  case — 
<  that  the  wages  of  the  laborer  are  limited  to  the  exact  amount 

necessary  to  keep  him  alive. 

He  was  not  a  force  revolutionist,  and  hence 
his  immunity  in  the  courts. 

Rbfbkbhcbs:   W.  H.  Dawson's  G»rman  Socialism  ami  F*rdi- 
.  noMd  Lassatt*  (1888). 

LATIN  AMERICA  (For  statistics,  see  Popu- 
lation; Agriculturb;  Finances;  Railroads; 
Postal  Service,  etc.):  Latin  America  may  be 
said  to  include  the  vast  majority  of  Central  and 
of  South  America.  From  the  standpoint  of  social 
reform  in  the  past  and  present,  the  countries  of 
this  vast  region,  perhaps,  scarcely  merit  individ- 
ual notice  in  a  compact  work;  yet  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  future  they  give  promise  of  being  of 
great  si^ificance.  Those  who  have  most  studied 
the  subiect  believe  that  Latin  America  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  forward  movement  which  will  astonish 
the  world. 


I.  Central  America 

Few  people  have  a  correct  impression  of  the 
size  of  Central  America.  If  Central  America 
were  lifted  up  bodily  and  laid  down  on  our 
Atlantic  Coast  it  would  hide  all  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  In 
short,  it  has  a  combined  area  of  approximately 
167,000  sq.  m.  Individually,  aside  from  Salva- 
dor, already  mentioned,  the  states  could  be  com- 
pared as  follows:  Honduras  to  Pennsylvania, 
4^,000  sq.  m.;  Guatemala  to  Mississippi,  4^,000; 
Nicaragua  to  New  York,  40,000;  Costa  Rica  to 
Vermont  and  New  Hampsnire,  18,000.  As  to 
population,  Salvador,  with  only  7,000  sq.  m.,  has 
more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants;  a  density  of 
population  far  greater  than  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire or  Vermont.  Guatemala  has  probably  now 
nearly  1,500,000,  a  density  of  population  greater 
than  that  of  Louisiana.  Honduras  has  the  larg- 
est area  of  unused  countrv,  with  Nicaragua  next, 
but  the  development  of  the  banana  industry  and 
the  demand  for  valuable  timber  grown  in  the  lo'«ir 
interior  sections  are  destined  to  make  every  un- 
known part  accessible  and  open  to  exploitation. 

Too  strong  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
varied  riches  and  possibilities  of  these  five  re- 
publics. Taken  as  a  whole,  they  possess  more 
agricultural  and  timber  wealth  than  mining  po- 
tentialities, but  they  are  developing  rapidly  along 
all  three  lines. 

The  number  of  recent  disturbances  in  Central 
America  has  given  the  impression  abroad  that 
these  nations  are  always  in  a  state  of  strife,  and 
hence  that  commerce  and  material  progress  have 
little  to  encourage  them.  A  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  figures  of  their  foreign  trade  with  the 
world  at  large,  and  with  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular, demonstrates  that  despite  warlike  strug- 
gles at  frequent  intervals  they  have  time  and 
money  to  do  a  very  fair  business  with  the  outside 
world. 

Concerning  climate,  large  sections  are  located 
either  at  such  an  altitude  or  in  such  relation  to 
prevailing  winds  that  the  temperature  seldom 
becomes  too  hot  for  ordinary  comfort,  and  never 
toe  cold.  Even  in  the  lower  and  so-called  fever, 
malarial,  and  mosquito  districts,  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  change  can  be  wrought  by  clearing  away 
the  jungle,  providing  good  sewerage,  pure  water, 
and  general  sanitary  conditions. 
_  If  one  assumes  that  because  there  are  occa- 
sional revolutions  in  Central  America  and  the 
climate  is  somewhat  tropical,  there  is  not  a  con- 
siderable element  of  highly  educated  and  refined 
men  and  women  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns,  he 
labors  under  great  error.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  well-to-do  people  have  traveled  abroad  and 
send  their  sons  or  daughters  to  the  U.  S.  and 
Europe  for  educational  advantages  in  addition  to 
their  home  schools.  Each  country  has  produced 
writers,  historians,  poets,  novelists,  jurists,  doc- 
tors and  surgeons,  as  well  as  statesmen. 

Guatemala  City,  for  instance,  is  a  remarkable 
capital,  with  nearly  100,000  people,  which  will 
become  a  popular  point  for  travelers  and  tourists 
from  the  U.  S.  when  the  Pan-American  Railroad 
or  the  new  line  from  the  Caribbean  shore  is  com- 
pleted. In  fact,  Guatemala  has  a  splendid  future 
before  it,  but  the  world  has  only  recently  begun 
to  appreciate  its  resources  and  possibilities. 
Much  might  also  be  said  of  the  conditions  and 
attractions  of  the  other  Central  American  capitals 
like  San  Jos^,  Managua,  Tegucigalpa,  and  San 
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Salvador,  but  there  is  not  space  in  this  brief 
article. 

The  total  foreign  commerce,  exports  and  im- 
ports, of  the  five  republics  amounted  last  year  to 
the  considerable  total  of  $56,133,000.  Of  this, 
exports  were  $33,170,000  and  imports  $23,963,- 
000,  or  a  favorable  balance  of  nearly  $10,000,000. 
The  share  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  above  trade  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  because  it  averaged  about  half. 
Tb»  total  was  $36,376,000,  of  which  exports  to  the 
U.  S.  were  $14,993,000,  and  imports  from  the  U. 
S.  $11,384,000. 

Some  of  the  principal  articles  which  are  exported 
and  imported :  Central  Americans  sell  abroad  cof- 
fee, bananas,  rubber,  cacao,  dyewoods,  valuable 
lumber,  like  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods, 
hides  and  skins,  nee,  sugar,  indigo,  balsam,  to- 
bacco, and  minerals.  Thejr  buy  cotton  and 
woolen  cloth,  machinery,  railway,  electric,  and 
mining  outfits,  wheat  flour,  drugs,  and  medicines, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  sacks  for  export  of 
co£Eee  and  fruit,  canned  provisions,  and  a  host  of 
lesser  articles. 

Industrial  conditions  are  yet  largely  undevel- 
oped. Wages  are  low;  labor  inenective,  and 
general  education  backward ;  yet  the  characteris- 
tic fact  on  all  these  lines  is  the  making  to  a  new 
life. 

IL  South  America 

South  America  is  distinctly  the  land  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  a  continent  of  vast  and  varied 
possibilities.  The  traveler  and  the  scholar  or  the 
merchant  and  the  promoter  will  find  its  peoples, 
problems,  and  potentialities  of  impelling  interest. 
And  yet  the  ignorance  prevailing  generally 
throughout  the  United  States  in  regard  to  this 
great  southern  continent  is  almost  appalling. 
More  attention  is  given  by  the  press  01  Europe 
to  South  America  in  a  week  than  by  all  the 
papers  of  the  U.  S.  in  a  year. 

How  many  people  realize  that  Brazil  could 
completely  cover  the  U.  S.  proper  and  still  have 
room  for  another  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia  combined?  That  out  of 
the  Amazon  River  flows  everv  day  three  times 
the  volume  of  water  that  flows  from  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  out  of  the  Parana  twice  that  of  the  North 
American  queen  of  waters.  These  great  South 
American  streams  afford  incomparable  oppor- 
tunities for  interior  navigation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce. 

In  Argentina,  located  in  the  south  temperate 
zone,  with  a  climate  like  that  of  the  U.  S.,  could 
be  placed  all  that  part  of  our  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  plus  the  first  tier  of  states 
west  of  it. 

Bolivia  is  comfortably  half  a  dozen  times  larger 
than  the  combined  areas  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

Peru  would  obscure,  if  placed  over  them  on  the 
map,  California,  Or^on,  Washington,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  Idaho. 

Paraguay  is  four  times  bigger  than  Indiana, 
while  little  Uruguay  could  wrap  within  its  limits 
North  Dakota. 

Texas  could  be  lost  twice  in  Venezuela  and 
still  leave  room  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Buenos  A)^s,  the  capital  of  Areentina,  is  the 
ku|[est  city  in  the  world  south  of  the  equator; 
it  IS  the  second  Latin  city,  ranking  after  Paris, 
in  all  the  world;  it  now  has  a  population  of 
1,100,000  and  is  growing  faster  than  any  city  in 
the  U.  S.  excepting  New  York  or  Chicago. 


A  mistake  is  frequentlT  made  in  considering 
the  climate  of  our  neighboiing  continent.  Be- 
cause it  is  called  South  America,  the  general  sup- 
position seems  to  be  that  it  is  all  hot. 

It  is  not  remembered  that  vast  sections  of 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Brazil 
possess  wide-reaching  high  plateaus  where,  on 
accoimt  of  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  tem- 
perature is  so  equable  and  favorable  that  Ijiere 
can  be  grown  all  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Altitude  effects  a  veiy  remarkable  physi- 
cal phenomenon  in  climate.  If  a  man  standmg  on 
the  equator,  at  sea-level,  mounts  a  mule  and  ndes 
straight  up  into  the  mountains  for  5,380  feet,  or 
one  mile,  he  will  experience  as  great  a  change  of 
temperature  and  vegetation  as  if  he  traveled 
1,500  miles  due  north  by  land  or  sea. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  South  America  tells  a 
convincing  story.  The  total  foreign  trade — ex- 
ports and  imports^-of  the  ten  independent  South 
American  republics — ^Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ectiador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uru- 

Siay,  Venezuela — and  of  the  British,  French,  and 
utch  Guianas,  exceeded  in  1905  the  sum  of 

$1,300,000,000. 

When  one  speaks  or  writes  of  Brazil,  he  has 
difficulty  in  finding  adjectives  which  will  describe 
truthfully  the  opportunities  in  that  country.  The 
simple  facts — that  Brazil  covers  a  greater  area 
than  the  U.  S.  proper;  that  out  of  the  Amazon 
River  every  day  flows  three  or  four  times  more 
water  than  out  of  the  Mississippi ;  that  this  gigan- 
tic stream  is  navigable  for  thousands  of  miles; 
that  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  capital,  has  now  ' 
a  population  of  800,000  and  spent  more  money 
last  year  for  public  inmrovements  than  any  city 
of  the  U.  S.,  excepting  New  York;  and  that  to-day 
the  central  government  and  the  different  states 
are  expending  larger  sums  for  harbor  and  river  im- 
provements uian  the  government  or  states  of  the 
U.  S. — indicate  its  resources. 

All  over  Brazil  new  towns  and  cities  are  spring- 
ing up.  Back  in  the  interior,  which  has  heretofore 
been  described  as  a  jungle,  are  being  found  moun- 
tains of  iron  and  coiu  and  forests  of  valuable 
timber,  upon  which  the  world  must  largely  draw 
for  its  supply  in  the  future. 

Argentina  is,  however,  the  wonderland  of 
South  America.  In  the  year  1906  it  carried  on  a 
foreign  trade,  exports  and  imports,  amounting, 
in  aU,  to  $563,000,000.  This,  tho  true,  seems 
almost  incredible  when  we  realize  that  the 
country  has  yet  only  about  6,000,000  people.  The 
Argentine  Republic,  with  a  comparatively  small 
population,  carries  on  a  larger  foreign  commerce 
than  Japan  with  40,000,000  or  China  with  300,- 
000,000  of  people.  Her  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  nearly  $100  per  head,  or  proportionately 
greater  than  any  other  country. 

The  railway  systems  of  the  republic  rival,  in 
proportion  to  population,  the  railroad  systems  of 
the  U.  S.  and  European  countries.  The  cities  of 
the  interior  are  growing  rapidly,  and  the  vast 
agricultural  possibilities  of  her  plains  and  the 
mineral  wealth  of  her  mountains  seem  almost 
limitless. 

South  America  is  undoubtedly  entering  upon 
a  new  industrial  and  material  movement.  Its 
development  during  the  next  ten  years  will  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  world.  Its  mining  wealth 
and  resources  alone,  especially  those  of  gold,  cop- 
per, silver,  tin,  platinum,  and  nitrate  in  the  An- 
dean states  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Pem.^^olivia, 
and  Chile,  are  of  immeasurable  value.O 
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A  recent  issue  of  a  Berlin  financial  paper  esti- 
mated that  $3,000,000,000  would  be  invested 
during  the  next  decade  in  South  American  rail- 
ways. 

AU  over  South  America  elaborate  prog;rams  for 
new  Toads  are  being  worked  out.  Argentina  is 
already  gridironed  with  excellent  systems.  Chile 
is  pushing  lines  in  all  directions.  Brazil  is  pre- 
paring to  penetrate  her  vast  jungles  and  connect 
distant  points  with  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bolivia  is 
spending  more  than  $50,000,000  in  new  work, 
while  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, and  Venezuela  are  considering  various 
practical  and  needed  plans  for  new  construc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  demands  upon  capital 
for  le^timate  railway-building,  electric  tramways, 
electric  lights,  water-works,  factories,  sewerage 
works,  telephone  and  tele^^aph  systems,  agricul- 
tural extension,  stock-raising,  and  kindred  im- 
dertakings. 

Immigration  is  pouring  into  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Chile. 

While  the  Spanish  language  is  the  common 

tongue  of  all  South  America  except  Brazil,  it  must 

be  remembered  that  the  latter  has  a 

Indnatrial  population  of  nearly  20,000,000  and 

jj^_j_jjjjjjj  occupies  nearly  half  the  area  of  the 

continent.     Portuguese     is     spoken 

throughout   its   limits,  and  Spanish 

is  seldom  heard  among  its  people. 

Industrial  conditions  are  more  advanced  than 
in  Central  America,  and  yet  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  John  V.  Noel,  late  chief  of  the  Latin- 
American  press  section  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, writes  of  the  social  conditions  in  Social 
J^rogress  (1905)- 

Genenny  apealdns,  there  are  in  the  Latin-Americas  ooon- 
tries  two  classes:  tne  governing  and  .the  governed.  The 
former  are  not  inclined  to  grant  reforms  unless  compelled  to. 
The  latter  have  not  reached,  as  a  rule,  that  condition  of  in- 
telligence or  freedom  to  demand  or  force  legislation  for  their 
betterment  and  protection.  The  lower  classes,  especially 
the  majority  of  those  millions  of  Indians  who  constitute  the 
numerical  force  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  are 
victims  of  the  peon  system  and  slaves  to  all  purposes,  accxird- 
ing  to  our  standards.  Opprest  from  the  days  of  Spanish 
conquerors,  they  have  been  stoical  and  happy  in  their  nshion, 
careless  of  the  morrow.  Climatic  conditions  have  thereon  a 
direct  bearing.  The  stem  realities  of  life  do  not  influence 
them  in  lands  where  starvation  is  impassible  and  where  a  few 
palm-leaves  furnish  shelter.  ,  Occasional  outbreaks  from  this 
passive  and  contented  attitude  take  place,  such  as  the  dock 
strikes  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  or  the  cigarmalnis  at  Havana. 
It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  people,  meaning  the 
masses,  have  not  come  to  realize  the  necessity  for  improvement 
in  their  methods  of  living,  sanitation,  customs,  and  general 
surroundings,  or  have  never  broached  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  receiving  a  fair  share  cf  the  general  puree 
in  return  for  their  contribution  of  labor. 

There  is  a  constantly  growing  tendency,  however,  among 
those  whom  the  accident  of  birth  and  blood  or  of  political 
fortune  has  placed  in  a  commanding  position  to  adopt  modem 
ideas  and  champion  measures  which  experience  in  older 
countries  ha*  suggested — a  tedious  and  thankless  task  which 
the  apathy  of  the  people  in  general  and  Spanish-inherited 
prociBstinating  tendency  emphasizes.  In  the  matter  of 
sanitation,  great  improvements,  however,  have  been  made. 
The  severe  pure  fcxid  laws  rigidly  enforced  in  the  Argentine 
and  other  Latin-American  countries  may  well  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  nations.  In  Chile  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion IS  very  high,  and  an  educational  congress  and  school 
exhibit,  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  reflected  great 
credit  upon  that  progressive  nation.  In  all  countries  there 
are.  however,  earnest  men  and  women  working  courageously 
and  trying  to  give  light  and  educate  their  people  in  many 
reformatory  elTorts,  tucfa  as  sanitation,  prevention  cf  cruelty 
to  children  and  animals,  moral  customs,  and  in  genea]  for  a 
higher  standard  c€  Hving  and  thinking. 

See  article  Intbrnational  Burbau  of  Ameri- 
can Rbpublics  ;  which  bureau  can  supply  further 
information. 


LAUGHLIH,  JAMES  LAUSBHCB:  Eoonomist; 

bom  Deerfield,  Ohio,  1850.  Was  educated  at 
Harvard  University,  and  appointed  instructor  in 
political  economy  in  that  university  in  1878, 
Decomin|;  assistant  professor  in  1883;  1888--90 
was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Maniifacturers' 
Fire  Instirance  Company.  In  1890  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  finance  at  Cornell. 
and  in  1893  head  professor  of  political  economy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Member  of  tlie 
Monetary  Commission,  1898.  He  is  known  as  an 
advocate  of  gold  monometalism,  and  as  a  leader 
among  the  more  conservative  economists  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  author  of  "Anglo-Saxon 
Legal  Procedure  " ;  "  The  Study  of  Political  Econ- 
omy" ;  "  The  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  U.  S." ; 
"The  Elements  of  Political  Economy";  "Prin- 
ciples of  Money"  ^1903);  "Reciprocity"  (1903); 
"Industrial  America'  (1905).  Address:  5747 
Lexington  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

LAVATORIES  in  economic  and  hygienic  sci- 
ence are  the  euphemism  for  the  pubuc  conve- 
nience of  wAter-closets  and  urinals  provided  in 
most  European  cities,  altho,  strictly  speaking,  the 
lavatory  is  that  part  of  the  convenience  provided 
with  set  bowls,  soap,  and  towels.  They  are 
usually  free,  but  in  some  cases  a  small  fee  is 
charged  for  the  use  of  these  conveniences,  and 
frequently  those  charging  the  fee  are  self-sup- 
porting. Paris  and  other  continental  cities 
provide  urinals  on  the  sidewalk  or  in  small 
buildings. 

Man  V  of  the  conveniences  in  London  are  under- 
ground. An  ornamental  iron  railing,  an  inscrip- 
tion tablet,  and  a  lamp  are  the  indications  of  the 
convenience.  That  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  in  front 
of  the  "Criterion,"  is  one  of  the  lamst.  The 
estimated  number  of  people  using  this  conve- 
nience in  one  year  is  5,000,000.  The  initial  cost 
was  about  ;£3,5oo.     The  fee  is  generally  a  penny. 

To  avoid  any  hesitancy  in  visiting  a  pubUc 
convenience  London  has  ladies'  cMUets.  These 
are  built  in  open  sites  in  the  parks  or  at  the  jitnc- 
tions  of  streets.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  scheme 
that  they  shall  be  self-supporting. 

This  kind  of  a  convenience  is  divided  into  two 
parts — a  shop  for  the  sale  of  millinery  or  small 
notions  and  the  lavatory,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  through  the  shop.  It  was  found  that  the 
accommodations  for  men  were  much  more  ample 
than  for  the  women,  hence  it  was  hoped  that  the 
ch&lets  would  obviate  that  difficulty.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  conveniences  is  about  ;C40o,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  each  will  yield  a  rental  of 
£ia,  which  amount  defrays  the  interest  on  the 
cost,  while  the  income  from  the  lavatory  meets 
the  operating  expenses  with  a  possible  margin 
of  profit,  dependent  on  the  location.  A  parcel 
room  is  often  an  additional  adjunct  of  this  system. 

LAVELEYE,^MILE  LOUIS  VICTOR  DB:  Pro- 
fessor; writer;  bom  Bruges,  1822.  Studied  at 
Bruges,  the  College  Stanislas  in  Paris,  and  the 
University  of  Ghent.  In  1865  became  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Lidge  Univetsitr.  In 
pohtics  a  Liberal,  in  religion  a  liberal  Roman 
Catholic.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
Revue  de  deux  mondes,  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
Among  his  best-known  books  are  his  works  on 
agricultural  economics  and  on  bimetalism — e.  g., 
"La  Question  d'or";  "De  la  propri^t^  et  de  ses 
formes  primitives,"  translated  into  English  by 
G.  S.  Mar;  "Socialisme  contemporaine.       Died 
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Jan.  3,  iSoa.     Laveleye  was  considered  a  liberal 
academic  Socialist. 

LAWRENCE,  FREDERICK  WILLIAH  PB- 
TfllCK:  Engli^  bamster-at-law,  journalist,  So- 
cialist; bom  187 1 ;  educated  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  Trinity,  1897; 
visited  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China, 
Japan,  and  United  States  of  America;  lived  in 
the  Mansfield  House,  University  Settlement. 
Went  to  South  Africa,  1900;  on  return  became 
honorary  secretary  of  South  African  Women's 
and  Children's  Redress  Fund;  obtained  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Echo,  and  edited  the  paper 
1902-5;  editor  of  the  Labor  Record  and  Review 
and  "The  Reformers'  Year  Book."  He  is  author 
of  "Local  Variations  in  Wages"  (joint);  "The 
Heart  of  the  Empire."  Address:  87  Clement's 
Inn,  Strand,  W.  C.,  London,  England. 

LAWSON,  SIR  WILFRID:  Temperance  re- 
former] bom  1829,  son  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  of 
Aspatria,  Cumberland,  and  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  father,  who  died  in  1867. 
A  lifelong  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  tem- 
perance movement,  he  became  its  chief  represent- 
ative in  Parliament,  being  elected  for  Carlisle  in 
1859.  In  March,  1864,  he  first  moved  for  leave 
to  introduce  the  measure  known  as  the  Permis- 
sive Bill,  the  main  principle  of  which  is  the  giving 
to  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  or 
township  an  absolute  veto  upon  all  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  granted  within 
their  districts.  The  biU  was  supported  by  forty 
members.  At  the  general  election  of  1865  he  was 
defeated,  but  was  successful  as  a  supporter  of 
Gladstone  in  1868  and  represented  Carlisle  until 
1885.  He  succeeded,  in  1880,  in  carrying  his 
"Local  Option"  resolution  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-six.  In  1885  he  stood  for  the  new 
Cockermouth  division  of  Cumberland,  but  was  de- 
feated. In  1886,  as  a  Gladstonian  Liberal,  he 
gained  the  seat  by  a  large  majority,  and  again  in 
1802  and  1895,  but  was  defeated  m  1900. 

He  was  president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Tem- 
perance Alliance,  and  active  in  all  temperance 
work.     He  died  in  1896. 

LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAIT  MUlnCIPALrnES : 
Organized  Oct.  28-30,  190^.  The  objects  of  the 
Lea^e  of  American  Municipalities  are :  The  gen- 
eral improvement  and  facilitation  of  every  branch 
of  municipal  administration  by  the  following 
means:  First.  The  perpetuation  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  an  agency  for  the  cooperation  of  American 
cities  in  the  practi^l  study  of  all  questions  per- 
taining to  municipal  administration.  Second.  The 
holding  of  annual  conventions  for  the  discussion 
of  contemporaneous  municipal  afiairs.  Third. 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  central 
bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compila- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  statistics,  reports,  and 
all  kinds  of  information  relative  to  municipal 
government.  The  membership  of  the  League  in- 
cludes nearly  all  of  the  imp>ortant  cities  m  this 
country  and  Canada.  Secretary,  John  Mac  Vicar, 
18  Broadway,  New  York. 

LEAGUE  FOR  THE  TAXATION  OF  LAND 
VALUES,  THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  SCOTCH: 
Tbe  Eng^Ush  League  for  the  taxation  of  land 
values  is  the  name  adopted  in  1902  by  the  Land 
Restoration  League  (which  see).  'The  league 
was  at  that  time  reorganized.  The  obiect  of  the 
Ieag«ie  is  explained  in  its  title.    At  the  general 


election,  Jan.,  1906,  sixty  members  of  the  league 
stood  as  candidates,  of  whom  forty-five  were 
successful.  The  president  of  the  league  has  pro- 
moted a  Sessional  Committee  for  the  advocacy 
of  the  taxation  of  land  values,  which  has  been 
joined  by  about  280  members.  Draft  clauses 
for  the  valuation  of  land  have  been  prepared,  and 
submitted  to  the  government.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee,  the  government  has  issued  as 
a  White  paper  a  translation  of  Prussian  State 
documents  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  Assess- 
ment Real  Estate  on  the  basis  of  its  market  value 
for  local  purposes.  The  league  has  an  organ. 
Land  Values  (id.),  published  monthly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Scotch.  Its  President  is  J.  H. 
Whitley,  M.  P.;  General  Secretary,  Frederick 
Verinder,  376  and  377,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

The  Scotch  Leagiie  for  the  taxation  of  land 
values  was  until  1904  carried  on  tmder  the  name 
of  the  Scottish  Single  Tax  League.  There  is 
also  a  lea^e  in  Edinburgh.  Hon.  secretary,  G. 
D.  Valentine,  13,  Pitt  Street.  During  the  general 
election  the  league  published  half  a  million  copies 
of  "Land  Taxation"  leaflets  and  questions  to 
candidates.  It  uses  the  paper  LatufVaWs,  with 
the  English  league.  Its  President  is  James 
Fairlie  (Falkirk).  Secretary,  John  Paul,  13  Dun- 
das  Street,  Glasgow. 

LEASE,  HART  E.:  Lecturer  and  writer;  bora 
Ridgway,  Pa.,  18^3;  removed  to  Kansas  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1885.  Entering  politics  in 
the  interests  of  the  Union  Labor  Partt  and  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  she  made  161  speeches  in  the 
campaign  of  1900,  resulting  in  the  election  of 
WiUiam  A.  PeSer  as  United  States  senator  and 
defeating  Senator  Ingalls.  She  was  appointed 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  In 
100 J  she  was  strongly  supported  for  the  position 
of  United  States  senator.  She  has  since  that  date 
mainly  given  her  attention  to  magazine  articles 
on  economic  and  political  themes.  She  is  author 
of  "The  Problem  of  Civilization  Solved"  and 
numerous  articles.  Address:  80  East  i  a  ist  Street, 
New  York. 

LECLAIRE,  BDUl  JEAN:  Introducer  of 
profit-sharing;  born  1801 ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  arrived  penniless  in  Paris;  hecame  a  journey- 
man house  painter;  1827  set  up  on  his  own 
account,  and  was  successful;  1834  was  chosen 
to  paint  the  Bank  of  France  and  other  large 
buildings.  By  a  series  of  exp»eriments  he  learned 
how  to  avoid  the  use  of  poisonous  white  lead. 
Feb.  15,  1842,  Leclaire  announced  his  intention 
of  introducing  a  system  of  profit-sharing  among 
his  men.  He  was  laughed  at  and  suspected  by 
his  men;  but  when  he  divided  12,266  francs 
among  them— $50  on  an  average  to  a  man — they 
ceased  to  laugh;  1842-47  an  average  of  $3,750 
was  divided  among  about  eighty  men;  1838  he 
established  a  mutual  aid  society  among  his  men; 
1853  he  organized  a  complete  system  of  profit- 
sharing;  in  i860  established  a  system  of  old-age 
pensions;  1864  the  society  became  incorporated 
as  the  Mutual  Aid  Society.  In  1865  Leclaire 
retired  and  became  maire  of  Herblay,  where  he 
died  Julv  10,  1872.  The  month  before  his  death 
the  Maison  Leclaire  divided  $10,000  between 
about  600  men.  The  society  still  Uves.  (See 
Profit-Sharing.) 

As  with  many  who  have  applied  genius  to 
philanthropy,  the  fountain  of  Leclaire's  enthusi- 
asm was  essentixilly  religious,  tho  of  a  kind  un- 
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connected  with  the  special  do^as  of  any  par- 
ticular Christian  body.  How  intensely  he  held 
the  "great  commandment"  of  Christian  morality 
appears  from  the  following  words  written  in 
sight  of  death,  when  he  fen  "sincerity"  to  be 
"more  than  ever  a  duty  " : 

I  believe  in  the  God  who  has  written  In  our  hearts  the  law 
of  duty,  the  law  of  progress,  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  one's 
self  for  others.  I  submit  myself  to  His  will,  I  bow  before 
the  mysteries  of  His  power  and  of  our  destiny.  I  am  the 
humble  disciple  of  Him  who  has  told  us  to  do  to  others  what 
we  would  have  others  do  to  us,  and  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves;  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  desire  to  remain  a  Christian 
until  my  last  breath. 

LECLAIRE,  ILL.:  A  cooperative  village  at 
Edwardsville,  111.,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  founded 
in  1890  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  (q.  v.),  the  million- 
aire cooperator  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  employees  in 
his  factory  (for  maJdng  plumbers'  supplies). 

Leclaire  differs  from  almost  all  'model  vil- 
lages" in  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Nelson  has  in- 
duced his  employees  to  develop  their  own  homes, 
rather  than  to  depend  on  him  to  create  a  village 
for  them.  As  a  true  Tolstoyan,  Mr.  Nelson  would 
have  no  compulsion,  and  not  much  leading.  He 
has  simply  himself  lived  among  his  employees, 
conducted  his  own  business  firmly,  built  his  own 
attractive  and  practical  house,  developed  his  own 
garden ;  and  has  shown  his  employees  how  they 
could  go  and  do  the  same,  out  of  their  wages. 
Leclaiie  differs,  too ,  from  most  other  model  villages 
in  that  it  sells  lots  outright,  on  the  instalment  plan, 
to  the  employees,  and  then  allows  the  employee 
landowner,  subject  to  a  very  few  restrictions,  to 
do  what  he  wiU  with  his  own.  Tho  the  houses 
are  not  all,  and  the  place  is  not  all,  quite  so  artis- 
tic as  it  might  be  otherwise,  it  is  free,  and  has  the 
grace  of  freedom  and  variety,  and  lack  of  artifi- 
ciality and  stiffness.  There  are  some  100  houses 
in  all  (onlv  12  rented,  the  rest  belonging  to  the 
employees).  The  houses  average  26  by  33  feet, 
on  about  one  third  of  an  acre.  They  are  mainly 
wood,  and  usually  of  one  story.  The  rented  houses 
rent  for  $10  to  $13  per  month,  and  the  land  is  sold 
for  from  $a  to  $2.50  per  front  foot.  It  shows 
what  well-treated  American  worlanen  will  do  for 
themselves  with  homes  and  gardens,  when  given 
the  opportunity.  Cooperation  has  developed  a 
club-house,  bowling-alleys,  billiard-rooms,  tennis 
courts,  school,  kindergarten,  industrial  school, 
library,  and  public  hall. 

LBDRICKI,  ALEZAHDER:  Russian-Polish 
journalist  and  politician ;  bom  in  1866.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  college  of  Minsk  and  of  the  Demi- 
doff  Law  Lyceum  (1889);  was  admitted  to  the 
Moscow  bar,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Law- 
yers' Council  (1904).  He  represented  Minsk  in 
the  first  Duma  where  he  joined  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  and  soon  became  the  most  promi- 
nent and  radical  member  of  this  party  from  Po- 
land. He  is  chairman  of  the  Moscow  Society  for 
Popular  Amendments,  of  the  Polish  Benevolent 
Society,  and  a  contributor  to  the  newspapers, 
notably  to  Russkaya  Mysl  (Russian  Thought), 
Ruskiya  Viyedomosti  (Russian  News),  and  others. 

LEE,  ALOERirOir :  Editor  of  The  Worker ;  bom 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  1873 ;  educated  in  public  schools, 
Pishkill,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Mitm.,  and  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota;  has  been  actively  connected 
with  the  Socialist  movement  since  1895;  dele- 
gate to  National  Convention  of  Socialist  Party 
at  Chicago,  1904,  and  to  International  Socialist 


Congresses  at  Amsterdam,  1904,  and  Stuttgart, 
1906.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Socialist  Party  for  1906 ;  he  is  a  So- 
cialist of  the  strict  party  type ;  has  beien  editor  of 
The  Worker,  Socialist  weeldy  paper,  since  1899. 
Address:  15  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 

LEE,  H.  W.:  General  secretary  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation;  bom  1865  in  London. 
In  1883  he  attended  a  meeting  of  Bradlaugh's  and 
read  "Socialism  Made  Plain  ;  both  events  were 
causes  for  joining  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion. He  gave  up  his  employment  to  become 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Federation  in  Aug., 
1885,  under  Champion,  and  was  elected  general 
secretary  a  few  months  later.  He  has  completed 
twenty-one  years  in  that  office,  and  has  declined 
municipal  or  parliamentary  honors,  since  he  en- 
joys his  present  work  and  gives  it  his  whole  at- 
tention. Address:  21a  Maiden  Lane,  Covent 
Grarden,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

LEIPZI6ER,  HEITRT  M.:  Supervisor  of 
Lectures,  New  York  City  Board  of  Education; 
bom  Manchester,  England,  1854;  attended  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  but  coming  to  America 
in  1865,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  studied  law 
at  Columbia  Law  School,  graduating  LL.B.  in 
1875.  Early  took  a  deep  interest  in  associations 
of  a  philanthropic  and  cultural  character,  es- 
pecially public  ubraries  and  yotmg  men's  asso- 
ciations. Devoted  much  study  to  mdustrial  ed- 
ucation; in  1884  selected  to  organize  the  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  one  of  the  pioneer  schools 
for  instruction  in  the  manual  arts  in  the  United 
States.  Received  in  1888  the  degree  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  University.  In  1890  was  com- 
missioned to  organize  the  public  lecture  system 
of  New  York,  a  work  which  has  expanded  until 
it  is  now  become  practically  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized system  for  the  education  of  adults.  The 
system  is  being  adopted  in  other  cities.  Chair- 
man, 1887-1903,  of  the  Aguilar  Public  Library. 
Dr.  Leipziger  believes  that  true  social  reform 
comes  best  through  the  diffusion  of  education, 
and  that  the  schoolhouse  should  therefore  be- 
come a  social  and  civic  center  for  the  adults  as  1 
well  as  the  children  of  the  communitv.  He  be- 
lieves also  that  social  reform  will  be  largely  ad- 
vanced by  adapting  the  school  to  the  "all  round" 
training  of  the  child  by  the  State  maintaining  j 
technical  and  trade  schools  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  English  and  classical  schools.  Address: 
Board  of  Education,  New  York. 

LEO,  VICTOR;  Imperial  councilor  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  in  Berlin; 
also  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute, 
and  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  bom 
Nov.  9,  1871,  in  London,  England,  but  studied  in 
the  tmiversities  of  Berlin,  Freibtirg,  Rome,  and 
also  in  Paris;  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and 
after  passing  the  civil  service  examinations  from 
1892  to  1897,  became  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
In  1902  he  entered  upon  his  present  position  and 
became  editor  of  the  Reichs  Arbeitsblatt.  Polit- 
ically he  is  a  conservative  and  believes  that  the 
State  should  assist  wherever  men  are  not  able 
to  help  themselves.  He  is  the  author  of  "Die 
Anklagen  gegen  die  Goldw&hnmg"  (looi); 
"Entwickelungstendenzen  des  T^lthandels" 
(1901);  "DerStaat  und  die  Kartelle"   (1902): 
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"Deutschlands  Welthandelsstellung  im  Bild" 
(1904);  "Die  Versicherung  gegen  die  Folgen  der 
Arbeitslosigkeit"  (1906).  Address:  Grunewald,- 
Berlin,  Germany,  Parkstrasse  36. 

.  LE  PLAT,  PIERRE  GUnXAUHBFRBDERIC: 

Sociologist;  bom  at  La  Ravidre,  Saint  Sauveur, 
in  1806.  Deeply  imprest  with  the  sorrows  of 
the  poor  arotmd  his  early  home,  he  came  to 
Paris  to  study  in  the  £cole  Polytechnique. 
Graduating  with  honors,  he  started,  in  1829, 
with  Reynaud,  and  traveled  for  many  years 
through  all  Europe  studying  social  facts.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  metal- 
lurgy in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  later  was  In- 
spector-General of  Mines.  Coming  tuider  notice 
01   the  emperor,  he  was  repeatedly  appointed 


op^ns.  In  1856  ; 
temationale  des  Etudes  pratiques  d'tojnomie  so- 
ciale."  In  1864  he  published  "  La  r^orme  sociale 
en  France  deduite  de  I'observation  compart  des 
peuples  europ^ns";  in  1870,  "L'organisation  du 
travail."  In  1872  founded  "Les  unions  de  la 
paix  sociale,"  which,  in  1890,  had  3,000  mem- 
bers. In  1881  commenced  "La  r^orme  sociale," 
the  organ  of  these  unions.  In  its  first  number 
it  declared  that  Prance,  in  the  present  century, 
had  had  eleven  revolutions  and  nineteen  suc- 
cessive constitutions,  as  the  result  of  utter  chaos 
in  social  ideas.  Hence  it  argued  the  need  for 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  patient  study  of 
facts.  Le  Play  is  often  called  a  Liberal  Christian 
Socialist;  yet,  tho  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  does  not 
emphasize  religion,  and  is  as  opposed  to  socialism 
as  to  laisses-faire.  He  simply  desired  truth 
drawn  from  facts,  and  set  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  collecting  these.  His  remedy  for  social, 
ills  is  a  rehabilitation  of  the  powers  once  vested 
in  the  father  of  a  family  and  m  the  conductor  of 
a  workshop.  The  family  organization  is  not  to 
be  oatriarchal,  but  what  he  calls  the  famille 
souche,  with  a  restoration  of  the  now  limited 
freedom  of  bequest.  H.  Higgs  has  written  the 
best  English  account  of  Le  Play  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics,  Boston,  July,  1890. 

LBROY-BEAXTLJEU,  PEBRRB  PAUL:  Jour- 
nalist; economist;  bom  1843,  at  Saumur;  study- 
ing in  Paris,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
held  editorial  positions  upon  the  staff  of  several 
prominent  journals  and  magazines;  was  pro- 
fessor of  finance  in  the  School  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. In  1880  succeeded  Michel  Chevalier  at  the 
Collie  de  France.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  an  ad- 
herent of  the  liberal  school.  His  chief  work  is 
his  "Traits  des  sciences  des  finances,"  the  best 
French  work  on  the  subject,  and  full  of  learning 
and  research.  He  is  also  well  known  for  his  "Le 
CoUectivisme";  "La  repartition  des  richesses"; 
"L'^tat  modeme  et  ses  fonctions".  He  is  the 
editor  of  L'economisie  Franfaise.  Address: 
Avenue  Bois  de  Boulogne  37,  Paris,  France. 

LESLIE,  THOMAS  EDWARD  CUFFS:  Pio- 
fessor  of  jurisprudence;  bom  in  Ireland  in  183^. 
He  was  called  to  the  English  bar,  but  turned  his 
attention  to  literature,  and  contributed  to  the 
quarterly^  magazines.  Professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
for  ^wenty-five years.  Died  in  1883.  Cossasays 
of  him  in  "Introduction  to  Political  Economy"^: 


Hit  learned  and  eminently  readable  tracts  on  applied 
economics  all  take  up  questions  of  reform,  and  he  is  espeoally 
painted  in  his  arguments  against  indirect  taxation,  and  in 
lavor  of  emancipating  land  tenure  from  the  last  remnants  of 
feudal  bondage.  His  schooling  was  partly  under  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  paSrtly  acquired  by  his  own  frequent  and  extended 
travels.  By  this  means  he  acquired  convictions  regarding 
the  histoii<»l  development  of  economics  which  led  nim  to 
take  a  position  unique  in  Great  Britain,  where  he  was  for  a 
long  time  the  solitary  and  always  this  most  enthusiastic 
adherent  of  views  which  Roscher  and  Knies  defended  in 
Germany.  The  manuscript  of  his  most  extensive  work  was 
lost  in  1873,  so  that  all  that,  we  now  have  to  represent  him  is 
scattered  through  various  reviews  in  the  shape  <n  essays.  .  .  . 
He  rejects  in  so  many  words  the  ftmdamental  principle  of 
the  classical  schools — their  conception  of  the  desire  for  wealth 
upon  which  all  their  deductions  depend — because  it  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  too  vague  and  too  one-sided. 

LEVASSEUR,  PIERRE  tuiLE:  Political 
economist;  bom  in  1828,  at  Paris,  France;  edu- 
cated at  Bourbon  College,  later  known  as  Lyc^ 
Bonaparte;  entered  the  Normal  School  in  1849; 
from  i8c3  to  1854  was  assistant  professor  of 
the  Lyc4e  d'Alen^on.  After  this  was  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Besangon.  Appointed  professor  of 
history  in  the  Lyc6e  Napoleon  at  Paris  in  i86i. 
Member  of  various  scientific  societies  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Historical  Works,  was  elected  in 
1868  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science  in  place  of  M.  Duchatel.  Since 
1876  has  occupied  the  chair  of  history  and 
economics  and  of  geography  in  the  Colfege  de 
France,  and  the  chair  of  statistics  and  economic 
geography  in  School  of  Political  Science,  and  has 
taken  part  in  all  international  congresses  of 
statistics  held  in  Europe  during  recent  years. 
Member  of  the  Section  of  Ag^cultural  Legislation, 
Society  Centrale  d' Agriculture,  president  of  the 
Commission  of  Statistics  and  Primary  Education, 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Dr. 
Levasseur  has  won  consecutively  three  competi- 
tive prizes  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  for  papers  on  historical  and  economic 
questions  relating  to  the  working  classes  in 
France.  Author  of  a  number  of  valuable  con- 
tributions to  economic  magazines  and  reviews. 
He  is  best  known  bjr  his  almost  encyclopedic 
work  upon  the  ' '  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes 
in  France  Before  and  Since  the  Revolution." 
Address  :Co11&gfi  de  France,  Paris. 

LEVELERS,  THE :  A  radical  party  in  the  army 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  formed  when  the  army 
had  overawed  Parliament  and  sent  Charles  I.  to 
Hampton  Court  in  1647.  The  reforms  proposed 
by  it  included  the  leveling  of  all  ranks  and  the 
equalization  of  all  titles  and  estates  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Some  of  the  officers  were  cashiered  in 
1649,  but  the  party  continued  its  propaganda 
after  Cromwell's  departure  for  Ireland  and  raised 
mutinies  in  the  army.  Their  organ.  The  Leveler, 
demanded  in  politics:  (i)  The  impartial  authority 
of  the  law;  (2)  the  power  of  ParUament  for  legis- 
lation; (3)  absolute  equality  before  the  law;  (4) 
arming  of  the  people  for  enforcing  the  law  and 
protecting  their  liberty.  In  religion:  (1)  Abso- 
lute liberty  of  conscience ;  (3)  freedom  of  inter- 
pretation and  of  action  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience ;  (3)  a  distinction  in  religion  between 
its  aspects  as  revelation — which  is  a  private 
affair — and  as  action,  which  is  subject  to  the 
temporal  authorities;  (4)  discontinuation  of  all 
strife  about  theologfical  doctrines  and  forms  of 
worship.  The  sect  was  short-lived,  and  disap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 

LEVnr,  SHMARTA:  Russian  journalist  and 
Zionistic  preacher  in  the  synagogue  of  Vilna;  bom 
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1867.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  Minsk  in 
1886  and  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1894 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Afterward  he  was  a 
rabbi  for  a  time,  but  interested  himself  in  politics 
and  represented  Vilna  at  the  first  Duma,  wnere  he 
joined  the  Constitutional  Democrats. 

LIBERAL  PARTY,  THE  (ENGLISH)  :  The  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  is  reprinted  |in  brief)  by  permission  from 
the  World  Work,  Chicago,  March,  1905: 

What  is  the  Liberal  policy?  Our  very  name 
gives  the  answer.  We  stand  for  liberty.  Our 
policy  is  the  policy  of  freedom.  It  is  the  policy 
of  freedom  in  all  things  that  affect  the  life  of  the 
people,  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  trade, 
internal  and  external;  freedom  of  industry,  of 
combination  and  cooperation :  from  class  ascend- 
ency, from  injurious  privileges  and  monopolies; 
freedom  for  each  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  implanted  in  him;  and  with 
the  view  of  securing  and  guarding  these  and  other 
interests,  freedom  of  Parliament,  for  all  to  elect 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  nation  the  represent- 
atives of  their  own  choice. 

That  is  the  Liberal  pohcy. 

It  may  accurately  be  said  that  there  is  practi- 
cally but  one  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
sweeping  improvement  which  would  elevate  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  This 
IS  the  interest,  and  the  overdue  regard  to  the  in- 
terest, of  the  landowner,  and  the  political  and 
social  influence  that  he  and  his  class  can  exercise. 
Let  the  value  of  land  be  assessed  independently  of 
the  buildings  upon  it,  and  upon  such  valuation 
let  contributions  be  made  to  those  public  services 
which  create  the  value. 

What  is  our  rating  system?  It  is  a  tax  upon 
industry  and  labor,  upon  enterprise,  upon  im- 
provement; it  is  a  tax  which  is  the  direct  cause  of 
much  of  ^  the  suffering  and  over- 
Frineiplet  crowding  in  the  towns.  Overcrowding 
is  not  a  symptom  only,  but  a  cause 
of  poverty,  because  it  demoralizes  its 
victims  and  forces  them  to  find  relief  in  excesses. 
By  throwing  the  taxes  on  site  values,  communities 
which  have  created  these  values  will  be  set  free, 
free  in  the  sense  that  they  can  expand,  free  to 
direct  their  own  destinies. 

Foremost  among  our  domestic  duties  is  the 
succor  of  the  masses  who  are  in  poverty.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  poverty,  whether  it  be  ma- 
terial poverty  or  poverty  of  physique  and  of 
energy,  is  associated  with  economic  conditions 
which,  tho  supported  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
are  nevertheless  contrary  to  economic  laws  and 
considerations  and  to  public  policy,  the  State  can 
intervene  without  fear  of  doing  harm.  Is  there 
any  lack  of  such  conditions  among  us?  I  fear 
not.  The  country  is  still  largely  governed  by 
castes,  and  it  has  to  compete  with  nations  which 
have  shaken  off  feudal  ways  and  privileges  which 
we  continue  to  tolerate. 

First  of  all,  the  whole  range  of  reforms  which 
seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  simplify  and 
complete  our  electoral  and  legislative  machinery 
is  the  simplification  of  registration.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  plural  vote,  the  reduction  of  electoral 
expenses,  the  removal  of  every  bar  to  the  free 
choice  of  electors,  and,  above  all,  the  adjustment 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  changes  which  the  workingman  ought 
to  claim  as  his  birthright.  It  is  these  that  will 
give  him  the  power  to  obtain,  with  the  consent 


and  cooperation  of  other  classes  of  the  oommn- 
nity,  changes  which  he  especially  desires  and  de- 
mands, without  waiting  upon  the  condesoending 
benevolence  or  the  grudging  necessities  of  the 
hereditary  House. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  and  enforced 
that  the  way  to  go  to  work  to  organize  the  home 
market  is  not  the  crude  and  uneqiml  and  exploded 
method  of  setting  up  tariffs.  It  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  abolishing  those  centers  of 
stagnant  misery  which  are  a  disgrace  to  onr 
name,  and  when  once  the  home  market  is  so  or- 
ganized the  demand  for  labor  will  be  larger,  and 
more  sustained,  and  more  capable  of  insuring 
itself  against  fluctuation. 

The  wisest  course  is  to  attack  these  bad  con- 
ditions boldly  and  fearlessly ;  to  abolish  them,  or, 
if  we  cannot  do  that,  to  modify  them;  deal  rigor- 
ously with  vested  interests  and  monopolies  which 
cause  public  injury  or  stand  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement; enlarge  the  powers  of  local  authori- 
ties, readjust  our  taxing  system,  and  so  alter  our 
land  laws  as  to  increase  the  supply  of  houses  and 
of  available  land  in  towns,  and  aUke  equalize 
burdens  local  as  well  as  imperial ;  give — ^as  far  as 
laws  and  customs  can  give  it — a  chance  to  every 
man. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Education  Act,  as 
ignoring  popular  rights,  as  excluding  from  their 
proper  share  of  influence  the  parent  and  the  tax- 
payer,   the    two   classes   most  con- 

Xausret  **"*^<^>  ^^^  ^^  writing  upon  the  door 
of  entry  to  a  great  and  honorable 
and  beneficent  profession  a  sectarian 
test — that  is  a  standing  condemnation  which 
time  can  never  wither.  It  must  be  put  an  end  to 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  public,  whose  money 
is  taken,  and  who  as  patriots  and  as  parents  are 
intensely  interested  in  the  character  and  quality 
and  nature  of  the  education  given  to  children  at 
the  most  receptive  period-of  their  lives,  must  have 
the  command  in  tiiis  matter,  and  not  any  self- 
constituted  body  of  managers,  or  any  man, 
whether  he  be  parson  or  layman. 

Another  great  object  will  be  to  improve  our 
land  system  and  our  agricultural  conditions  so  as 
to  keep  more  men  on  the  soil  and  take  others 
back  to  it.  It  is  not  in  our  colonies  only,  and  our 
dependencies  across  the  seas,  that  we  have  a  great 
estate  to  develop ;  we  have  it  here  under  our  eyes. 
Let  us  try  the  experiment  of  getting  the  people  on 
the  soil  and  encouraging  them  to  engage  all  their 
energies  in  its  improvement.  We  must  try  to 
get  nd  of  anything  that  hinders  the  development 
of  agriculture,  restrictions  that  we  have  out^wn, 
and  habits  that  belong  to  a  patriarchal  state  of 
things. 

There  is  a  general  awakening  and  broadening 
of  view  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  growing  beliei 
in  cooperative  methods,  both  in  purchase,  transit, 
dairying,  and  in  the  application  of  scientific  proc- 
esses, in  the  adoption  of  what  may  be  called  a 
forward  policy  to  meet  the  changes  and  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  time  has  brought  with  it. 

I  hold  that  there  are  three  main  divisions  of 
operation  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
iae  rural  population.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  healthy,  comfortable  homes  in  the 
country.  Secondly,  there  is  the  furnishing  to 
the  laborer  in  the  country  the  opportunity  of  • 
career,  so  that  by  industry  and  intelligence  be 
may  raise  himself.  Third,  there  should  be  free- 
dom in  that  career. 

I  stand  by  my  ideal  and  I  object  to  that  of  tiK 
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past  government  as  to  the  armaments  which  we 
need.  The  difierence  between  us  is  crucial  and 
fundamental.  I  claim  that  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  vie,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for 
us  to  attempt  to  vie,  with  our  great  military  con- 
tinental neighbors. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  position,  for  the  nature 
and  character  ot  this  empire,  that  we  have  a  very 
strong  navy  having  full  command  of  the  sea.  But 
the  increase  of  our  navy  estimates  has  been  96 
per  cent  since  1895.  Is  this  race  forced  upon  us 
by  the  ambitions  and  actions  of  other  powers,  or 
is  it  in  any  degree  our  ambitions,  our  actions  that 
are  forcing  it  upon  them  f  But  there  is  another  line 
of  defense  which  comes  before  army  and  navy,  and 
that  is  "friendly  relations  with  other  countries." 

The  insane  race  and  rivalry  of  armament  does 
not  conduce  to  the  strengthening  of  these  friendly 
relations.  The  authoritative  unanimous  voice 
and  opinion  and  direction  of  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  world  demanded  at  The  Hague  their  limi- 
tation for  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  hu- 
manity. Overtures  to  this  effect  have  been  made 
and  rejected.  Let  us  make  them  again  and  again 
until  we  succeed.  A  great  step  was  accom- 
plished for  civilization  and  humanity  when  a 
shrine  was  set  up  consecrated  to  the  common  in- 
terests, common  conscience,  and  the  common  pur- 
poses of  the  human  race. 

The  question  of  the  better  government  of 
Ireland  directly  and  imperatively  concerns  both 
parties.  The  principle  of  self-government,  the 
principle  that  the  elective  element  shall  be  the 
governing  element  in  Ireland,  remains,  in  my 
view,  the  only  principle  consonant  with  our  con- 
stitutional habits  and  practise,  and,  above  all,  the 
only  principle  that  will  ever  work.  Freedom  is 
our  key-note.     Freedom  and  equality. 

Henry  Camfbbli^Bannbrhan. 

UBERTT:  Few  words  in  the  English  language 
are  more  used  in  the  literature  of  social  reform 
than  the  word  liberty,  yet  few  words  have  been 
less  carefully  defined.  What  definitions  have 
been  given  have  been  often  contradictory  atid 
often  utterly  unphilosophical.  Cicero  says : ' '  The 
essence  of  liberty  is  to  live  iust  as  you  choose" 
(potesias  vivendi  ut  velis)  ("De  Officiis,"  Book  I., 
chap.  XX.).  This  is  perhaps  to-day  both  the  pop- 
ular and  the  abstract  conception  of  liberty;  but 
all  science,  philosophy,  and  experience  agree  to- 
day in  declaring  that  no  such  liberty  is  possible 
to  a  finite  being.  The  following  quotations  will 
show  to  what  an  extent  modem  science  denies 
that  there  is  any  freedom  of  the  will: 

I  Iramr  of  no  writer  not  a  thedoeian  pure  and  simple  that 


"Man's  Tofitioiis  are  not  self-caused,  but  determined  by 
spiritoal  antecedents,  in  such  sorts  that  when  the  antecedents 
•re  the  same,  the  volitions  will  always  be  the  same  "  (Milt  on 
Hamilton,  pp.  492-3).  "  There  is  nothing  existing  in  the  world 
which  is  auolutely  alone — entirely  free  from  insepaiable  rela- 
tionship to  some  other  thing  or  things.  Freedom,  therefore, 
is  onl^  intelligible  as  meaning  the  being  free  from  some  kind  of 
restiaint"  (Aisyle,  "Reign  of  Law,"  uiap.  vi.).  "The will  of 
the  ammal,  as  well  as  that  of  man,  is  never  free  "  (E.  Haeckel, 
"History  of  Creation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  J37).  "The  feelings  in  my 
consciousness  in  the  moment  of  voluntary  choice  have  been 
preceded  by  facts  out  of  my  consciousness,  which  are  related 
to  them  in  a  uniform  manner,  so  that  if  the  previous  facts  had 
been  accurately  looown,  the  voluntary  choice  might  have  been 
predicted"  fW.  K.  CUflford,  "Right  and  Wrong,"  p.  i6a). 
'  Psychical  dianges  either  conform  to  law  or  they  do  not.  If 
they  do  not  conform  to  law,  no  science  of  psychology  is 
possible.  If  they  do  conform  to  law,  there  cannot  be  any 
such  thing  as  free  win  "  (H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy," p«t.  iv..  f  ao). 


Many  theologians  and  some  philosophers  as- 
sert the  freedom  of  the  will,  but  even  they  usually 
maintain  that  the  will  is  only  free  within  the  lim- 
its of  its  own  moral  oatiue. 

Says  T.  D.  Woolsey: 

For  a  finite  being,  moial  excellence,  united  with  the  great- 
est perfection  of  intellect  pertaining  to  human  nature,  will 
make  the  best  course  of  action  certain  within  his  sphere  of 
existence  (Johnson's  "Cyclopedia,"  article  "Liberty  ). 

It  follows  that  moral  deficiencies  and  lower 
grades  of  intellect  make  lower  causes  of  action 
equally  necessary.  As  for  experience,  from  the 
child  who  cries  for  the  moon  to  the  absolute 
monarch  or  the  beggar,  who  both  have  their 
wills  continually  crossed,  all  life  shows  that  no 
man  can  do  whatever  he  will.  Scientifically, 
philosophically,  experimentally,  absolute  free- 
dom for  finite  beings  is  an  impossibility. 

Says  F.  J.  Stephens  ("Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,    p.  13) : 

Freedom  is  only  intelligible  as  meaning  the  being  free  from 
some  particular  kind  of  restraint;  therefore,  in  political 
scieoce,  when  one  speaks  of  political,  economic,  or  other 
Hberty,  one  should  explain  from  what  kind  of  restraints 
freedom  is  meant. 

"From  excessive  liberty  tyranny  springs  as  cer- 
tainly as  a  tree  from  its  roots"  (Plato's  Repub- 
lic"). 

Economic  freedom  may  not  mean  liberty,  be- 
cause one  may  still  be  the  slave  of  social  laws. 
Hence,  in  considerations  of  liberty,  freedom 
must  be  balanced  with  freedom,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  freedom  chosen.  Thus,  moved  by 
various  considerations  and  infiuenced  by  various 
social,  political,  and  industrial  environments, 
liberty  has  been  very  variously  conceived,  as  the 
following  definitions  will  show : 

"Liberty  consists  in  the  safe  and  sacred  possession  of  a 
man's  property  "  (Fox,  quoted  by  W.  Roscher,  vol.  i.,  p.  J36). 
"  Political  liberty  consists  in  security  or,  at  all  events,  in  the 
opinion  that  we  enjoy  security  "  (Montesquieu,  "  Spirit  of  the 
Laws."  book  is,  chap.  ii.).  "Liberi^  is  the  freedom  to  do 
what  the  law  permits"  (Mont^tI13ieu7  "Spirit  of  the  Laws," 
book  9,  chap.  lii.).  Bentham  makes  liberty  to  consist  in  the 
freedom  to  follow  fourteen  specific  sources  of  pleasure,  which 
he  names  ("  Principles  of  Morals,"  vol.  i.,  chap.  v.).  Mill  says 
that  liberty  "is  the  principle  that  the  sole  end  for  which 
mankind  are  warranted  individually  or  collectively  in  in- 
terfering wiUi  the  liberty  of  action  ol  any  of  their  number  is 
self-protection"  ("Liberty"  on  p.  6,  People's  Edition).  Ac- 
cording to  Sheldon  Amos,  "  Liberty  on  its  pKsiti  ve  side  denotes 
the  fulness  of  individual  existence.  On  its  negative  side  it 
denotes  the  necessary  restraint  on  all  which  is  needed  to 
promote  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  liberty  for  each" 
("Science  of  Law,"  p.  90). 

For  other  conceptions  of  liberty  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  ways  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  se- 
cure to-day  ttiie  highest  amount  of  liberty,  see 
Anarchism;  Individualism;  Single  Tax;  So- 
cialism; Spencer. 

UBERTT  PARTY:  The  abolitionists  {q.  v.)  at 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  having;  informally  nominated, 
in  1839,  James  G.  Bimey  for  president  and 
"Thomas  Earle  for  vice-president,  the  nominations 
were  confirmed  by  a  convention,  ostensibly 
national,  that  met  at  Albany,  April  i,  ^40,  and 
adopted  the  name  "Liberty  Party."  Its  plat- 
form was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  candi- 
dates received  7,059  votes  in  spite  of  their  having 
declined  the  nominations.  On  Aug.  30,  1844,  the 
national  convention  of  the  party  met.  The  topic 
of  greatest  interest  at  that  time  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
slave  territory.  Bimey  and  Thomas  Morris,  of 
Ohio,  were  nominated.  The  total  vote  for 
Bimey  was  63,363.     ^^  ^^  electoral  vote  o£ 
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New  York  gone  to  Clay,  it  would  have  elected 
him.  In  that  state  the  popular  vote  stood :  Polk, 
237,588;  Clay,  233,482;  Bimey,  15,812.  Had 
Bimey  not  been  nominated,  it  is  probable  that 
enough  of  his  vote  to  elect  Clay  would  have  been 
so  cast — certainly  none  of  it  would  have  gone  to 
Polk.  This  lesson  was  not  forgotten,  and  the 
party  did  not  again  name  its  own  candidates. 
In  1848  and  1852  it  supported  the  Free  Soil 
Party,  and  thereafter  tine  Republican  Party 
(q.  v.). 

LIBERTY  AITD  PROPERTY  DEFENSE 
LEAGUE,  THE:  I^ounded  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining    freedom    of    contract,    upholding 

eroprietary  rights,  and  resisting  socialistic  legis- 
ition,  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defense  League 
has  from  its  inception  in  1882  occupied  a  unic^ue 
position  in  English  politics.  Associated  with 
neither  of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
state,  it  has  consistently  opposed  the  tendency 
toward  socialism  which,  durmg  each  succeeding 
year  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  become 
more  and  more  marked  in  the  legislation  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

Federated  with  the  league  are  320  defense  and 
protection  societies,  representing  railways,  ship- 
ping, tramways,  water  companies,  manufactures, 
land  and  house  property,  liquor,  mining,  and  the 
other  industries,  and  the  representatives  of  these 
bodies  form  a  powerful  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  progress  of  bills  through  Parlia- 
ment, and  taking  steps  to  oppose  or  amend  such 
bills.  Chairman,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss ;  offices,  25, 
Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

LIBRARIES,   PUBLIC:   Probably   the   oldest 
.  libraries  known  are  the  Babylonish  tablets,  found 
in  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  prepared  for  public  instruction  about 
650  B.C.     Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
libiary  at  Athens  537  B.C.,  but  this  is 
History     *****  clear.     Strabo  says  that  Aris- 
^     totle  was  the  first  collector  of  a  li- 
brary, and  that  his  library  descended 
to  the  Romans.     The  story  of  the  great  Alex- 
andrian library  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  with 
from  100,000  to  700,000  manuscripts  (according 
to  different  authors),  and  burned  by  the  Caliph 
Omar,  is  now  considered  to  be  a  myth,  at  least  as 
to  its  size.     Many  Romans  collected   libraries. 
Plutarch  sajrs  the  library  of  LucuUus  was  open  to 
all.     Pliny  says  the  library  of  Pollio  was  the  first 

fublic  library  in  Rome.  St.  Jerome  says  that  St. 
amphilus,  of  Cesarea,  in  309,  collected  30,000 
volumes,  chiefly  religious,  to  be  lent;  if  this  be 
true,  it  was  probably  the  first  lending  library. 
The  libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  small.  The 
still  existing  library  of  the  Swiss  abbey  of  St. 
Gall  was  one  of  the  first,  and  claims  an  antiquity 
of  1,000  years.  The  first  library  in  England  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  nine  manuscripts 
brought  by  Augustine  in  596.  As  late  as  Henry 
VIII.  the  royal  library  had  only  329  volumes. 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  had,  in 
1490,  50,000  volumes,  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in 
rS3o.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  Florence,  estab- 
lished the  great  Laurentian  Library.  In  1556 
the  Royal  Library  of  France,  then  containing 
2,000  volumes,  received  by  royal  ordinance  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  every  book 
printed  in  France.  By  1789  it  had  200,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  to-day  the  largest  library  in  the 
world.     Germany  has  the  greatest  aumtjer  of  im- 


portant libraries  of  any  country.  The  library  of 
the  British  Museum  was  founded  in  1753.  The 
first  library  in  the  United  States  was  that  of 
Harvard  College,  begun  in  1638. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  after  considerable  effort, 
founded,  in  1732,  the  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany, the  "mother  of  all  the  subscription  libra- 
ries in  North  America." 

In  Scotland,  in  t8i6,  Samuel  Brown,  of  Had- 
dington, following  in  part  the  methods  of  London 
booksellers,  established  a  system  of  free  itinera- 
ting libraries,  loaning  without  cost  packages  of 
fifty  books  to  villages  and  neighborhoods. 

This  system  was  copied  in  this  country  in  the 
school  district  libraries  which  were  started  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1835,  and  a  few  years 
afterward  were  in  successful  operation  in  several 
New  England  states,  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
other  states  farther  West. 

Public  libraries  are  seldom  specialized,  because 
they  have  to  serve  a  mixed  constituency.  Local 
needs  often  determine,  however,  the  choice  of 
books  to  some  extent.  Owing  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  these  institutions  a  larger  number  of 
experts  is  needed  for  proper  administration,  and 
library  schools  have  been  establi^ed  to  supply 
trained  men  and  women.  Some  of  these  schools, 
e.  g.,  that  of  New  York  State,  require  since  1902 
graduation  from  a  registered  college  for  admis- 
sion. The  Illinois  State  School  since  1903  de- 
mands three  years'  college  work  for  admission  and 
grants  a  degree  for  two  years  additional  and 
special  library  work. 

Several  organizations  promote  the  special  in- 
terests of  librarians  and  their  work,  e.  g.,  thCi- 
American  Library  Association,  with  its  organv^!* 
Public  Libraries.     England  has  the  Library  Asso-l^'H 
ciation  of  the  United  Kingdom;  Australia  a  Na- 
tional Library  Association;  Germany  a  Verein 
Deutscher     Bibliothekare ;     France,     Denmark,         I 
Italy.    Switzerland,   Japan,    etc.,    have    similar 
societies.     The    first    international   congress    of        | 
librarians  was  held  in  London,  1877. 

The  support  of  the  libraries  is  u.sually  borne  by  | 
the  municipality  or  the  State.  New  York  State 
organized  a  library  department  in  i89r,  and 
grants  towns  and  villages  an  amount  equal  to 
that  raised  in  the  commune  up  to  $200  per  amium. 
Other  states  have  committees. 

The  twelve  largest  libraries  are:    Biblioth^ue 

Nationale,  Paris,  with  2,600,000  volumes,  250,- 

000  maps,    102,000  manuscripts   in 

BtatUtiM  **94'  British  Museum,  London,  with 
2,000,000  volumes,  200,000  maps, 
100,000  pieces  of  musical  composi- 
tions, 50,000  manuscripts  in  1900;  Imperial 
Public  Library,  St.  Petersburg,  1,330,000  vol- 
umes in  1902;  K6niglische  Bibliothek,  Berlin. 
1,300,000  volumes  in  1902;  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C,  1,000,000  volumes  in 
1900;  Kdnighsche  Hof  und  Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich,  1,000,000  volumes  in  r902;  K.  and  K. 
Hofbibliothek,  Vienna,  900,000  in  1901;  Univer- 
sit&tsbibliothek,  Strassburg,  814,000  in  190a; 
Public  Library,  Boston,  812,000  in  1902;  Public 
Museum,  Moscow,  800,000  in  1900 ;  Public  Library. 
New  York,  787,775  in  1902;  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  600,000  in  1900. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  floor  space  of 
nearly  eight  acres  with  45  miles  of  shelving  and 
room  for  2,200,000  octavo  volumes,  and  capable 
of  being  extended  to  a  capacity  of  4,000.000. 
The  number  of  public  libraries  in  the  U.  S. 
was  6,869  *•*  *9°3  with  54.419,000  volumes. 
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UEBKHECHT,  WILHELM:  Editor,  legislator; 

bom  1826,  at  Leipsic;  he  studied  at  Giessen, 
Berlin,  and  Marburg.  In  the  Revolution  of  1848 
took  part  at  Baden,  and  was  imprisoned  from 
September  to  May ;  fled  to  Switzerland  and  then 
to  England,  where  he  remained  till  1863;  was 
much  with  Marx,  and  earnestly  espoused  his  views. 
In  1863  returned  to  Germany,  and  edited  the 
North  German  Gatette  till  it  became  a  Bismarckian 
organ,  when  Liebknecht  joined  Lassalle's  agita- 
tion. Became  the  leader  of  the  International 
Party  in  Germany,  won  Bebel  to  socialism,  and 
-with  him  worked  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
movements  started  by  Lassalle  and  Marx,  thus 
forming  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  of  which  he 
and  Bebel  are  still  the  main  leaders.  In  1865 
-was  ordered  to  quit  Prussia ;  went  to  Leipsic  and 
edited  a  democratic  journal  till  it  was  supprest 
in  1866.  Returning  to  Berlin,  was  imprisoned 
three  months.  In  1867  he  was  returned  to  the 
North  German  Diet  by  a  Saxon  constituency  and 
thereafter  served  regularly  in  the  legislature  until 
his  death.  Imprisoned  m  1870,  and  again  for 
two  years  beginning  in  187a.  In  1881  he  was 
expeUed  from  Leipsic  under  the  Socialist  law. 
Liebknecht  was  not  an  original  thinker,  but  of 
high  intellectual  attainments,  and  a  good  writer. 
He  died  in  1900.  Author  of  a  work  on  the  land 
question,  "Zur  Grund  tmd  Bodenfrage,"  etc. 

LIFE-SAVIH6  SERVICE,  THE  UITITED 
STATES:  This  service  commenced  in  a  small 
way  in  1849  with  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  by 
Congress.  Previous  to  this  the  only  organized 
attempts  in  this  direction  were  of  humane  socie- 
ties like  that  of  Massachusetts,  established  in 
1789.  In  1871  the  present  U.  S.  service  was 
established.  To-day  the  ocean  and  lake  coasts 
of  the  U.  S.  are  picketed  with  the  stations  of  the 
life-saving  service  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  life-saving 
establishment  embraced  378  stations,  300  being 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  60  on  the  lakes,  17  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  i  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

There  is  also  a  U.  S.  Volunteer  Life-saving 
Service  Corps  with  1,900  stations  and  22,000  en- 
rolled members.  It  has  saved  6,557  lives  in  twelve 
years  and  has  awarded  1,705  honor  medals. 


The  following  table  gives  the  results: 


. 

Year  ending 

June  30, 

1906 

Siiice  intro- 
duction of 
life-saving 
system  in 

1871,  to  June 
30.  1906 

Dixasten 

^337 

t«4.736,3So 

•  11,973,380 

(3,764,070 

4.099 

«9 

811 
1.737 

49 

16.479 

(343,683,699 

(193,034,613 

(30.639,087 

116,443 

1,137 

Value  property  Involved 

Value  property  loet 

Persons  involved. 

Persona  loet 

Shipwrecked  penoni  succored  at 
stations 

I9i74i 
47.333 

Vessels   totally  lost  on    U.    S. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  491 
casualties  to  smaller  craft,  such  as  sailboats, 
rowboats,  etc.,  on  which  there  were  1,221  persons, 
of  whom  x,3ii  were  saved  and  10  lost.  The  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  service  during  the  year 
was  $1,832,465.93. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution  was  organized  in  1824  and  has  now 
over  300  stations. 

In  France,  a  private  society,  the  Soci^ 
Centrale  de  Sauvetage  des  Naufragds,  founded  in 
1865,  is  subsidized  by  the  government. 

Germany  has  a  similar  society,  the  German 
Society  for  the  Rescue  of  the  Shipwrecked, 
founded  1865. 

Belgium  had  a  small  society  as  early  as  1838, 
and  Denmark  in  1858.  Most  other  civilized  coun- 
tries have  followed  suit.  Japan  in  1890.  China 
is  said  to  have  had  such  a  society  for  centuries. 

UGHTOTG,  ELECTRIC  ARD  GAS,  PUBLIC 
OWHERSHIF  of  (for  a  discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of,  pro  and  con,  see  Public  Owner- 
ship) :  In  this  article  we  present  briefly  the  facts 
in  the  United  States;  as  to  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  see  Municipal  Ownership. 

L  Electricity 

According  to  the  twelfth  census  (Bulletin  5) 
there  were  in  the  U.  S.  in  1902  3,620  central 
electric-lighting  and  power  stations,  of  which  the 
census  gives  the  following  table: 


Cbhtral  Elbctkic  Stations,  1903,  and  Waoss  or  Ehfloybbs 


Itbus 


Private 
stations 


Municipal 
stations 


No.  em- 
ployees 


Wages  per  day 


Number  of  stations 

Cost  of  construction  and  equipment. 

Earnings  from  operation 

Income  from  all  other  sources 

Gross  income 

Total  expenses 


Salaried  oiiicials  and  clerks 

Average  number 

Salaries 


Wagv-eanieis: 
Average  number. 
Wages 


Ont^t  of  stations: 

IQlowatt  hours — total  for  year. . . . . 

Total  number  of  arc  lamps 

Total  number  of  incandocent  lamps . 


3.80S 

(483,719.879 

(77.349.749 

(1.383.731 

(78,733.300 

(63,833.388 


6.046 
(3,306,199 


30,863 
(13.360,771 


3.337.398.313 


81s 

(33.030.473 

■(6.836.856 

(138.349 

(6.963,103 

(S.343.987 


9SO 

,381 


16, 


334.903 

616. 


393 


(437,3^ 


3,467 
(1,433,341 


193.904 .439 

50.795 

1.377.45 1 


133 

339 
990 
1,613 
3,380 
3.314 
4.089 
1.807 
1,899 

833 
309 
191 

43 
133 

34 

16 
8 

33 


Less  than  o.  73 
.075  to  0.99 
1 .  00  to  1,34 
1.35  to  1.49 
I. SO  to  1.74 
1. 73  to  1.99 
3.00  to  3.34 
3.35  to  3.49 

3 .  50  to  3 .  74 
3.75  to  3.99 
3.00  to  3.34 
3.35  to  3.49 
3.50  to  3.74 
3.73  to  J. 99 

4 .  00  to  4 .  34 
4.35  to 4.49 
4.50  to  4.74 
4.75  to  4.99 

5 .  00  and  over 


ToUl.. 


18,678 

HMiM/pii  in/  >^>v  /v  / 


^r" 


'  Includes  estimated  income  from  public  service. 
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This  table  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of 
municipal  plants,  only  a  3  per  cent  were  publicly 
owned  and  operated.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
kilowatt-hour  output  of  these  stations  was  only 
7.8  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  and  the  capacity 
of  all  the  dynamos  in  the  municipal  plants  only 
9.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  means  that  the 
municipal  plants  of  the  U.  S.  are  yet  but  compar- 
atively few,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

They  are  nevertheless  rapidly  growing. .  Of 
the  574  municipal  and  private  pUmts  started 
prior  to  1899  only  11.4  per  cent  were  municipal, 
while  of  the  1,502  central  lighting  stations  during 
the  next  seven  years  21.3  per  cent  were  municipal, 
and  of  the  1,544  stations  started  between  1896  and 
1002,  37.8  per  cent  were  municipal.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  reason  for  municipal  ownerehip  be- 
ing more  developed  in  smaller  cities  is  because  there 
is  less  profit  for  private  companies  in  such  cities 
and  therefore  less  inducement  to  them  to  oppose 
municipal  undertakings.  What  this  means  can 
be  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  private  companies 
are  willing  to  spend  money  in  large  cities  to  mold 
opinion  against  public  ownership.  Professor 
Gray  reports  (Report  of  the  Pubhc  Ownership 
Commission  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  vol. 
"■•  p-  13s)  that  the  New  Haven  Water  Company, 
witnout  apparently  conunitting  any  illegal  act, 
spent  $2o,ooo  in  molding  public  opinion  and  in  lol>- 
bying  through  the  city  government  and  the  state 
legislature  a  contract  against  public  ownership. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  pri- 
vate compianies,  municipal  ownership  is  on  the 
increase  and  wherever  tried  seems  to  have  given 
satisfaction,  as  shown  by  the  following  quotations 
from  the  writer's  report  in  the  Pubhc  Ownership 
Report  (see  below). 

There  were  investigated  representative  munic- 
ipal and  private  plants,  including  the  municipal 
plants  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  Allegheny,  South 
Norwalk,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla,  The  private 
plants  which  it  was  purposed  to  compare  with 
these  largely  declined  investigation.  Neverthe- 
less, what  could  be  done  was  done  (see  Report) 
and  some  comparisons  made. 

Of  South  Norwalk,  the  expert.  Professor  Gray, 
reports:  "The  citizens  seemed  to  take  an  en- 
thusiastic and  indeed  admiring  interest  in  the 
plant.  In  fact,  the  plant  seems  to  be  the  one 
thing  in  South  Norwalk  in  which  the  citizens 
take  more  pride  and  interest  than  in  anything  else 
in  the  city."  The  rates  cfaai|>ed  at  &>uth  I<for- 
walk  of  course  cannot  be  as  low  as  in  a  larger  city  or 
where  fuel  is  cheaper;  but  in  spite  of  these  difficul- 
ties the  rates  are  lower  than  are  charged  by  many 
lar^  private  plants  for  a  similar  class  of  users. 

Next  to  South  Norwalk  the  most  successful 
municipal  electric-lighting  plant  is  probably  that 
of  Detroit.  If  it  were  a!Uowed  to  do  a  commer- 
cial business,  its  success  would  be  undoubtedly 
greater  than  is  possible  with  only  the  lighting  of 
streets  and  public  buildings.  The  city  has,  how- 
ever, largely  improved  the  service  for  the  city 
over  the  former  private  system  and  has  much 
reduced  cost. 

Of  Chicago  and  Allegheny  my  report  to  the 
Civic  Federation  says: 

The  Chicago  and  Ailesfaeny  nnmicipal  lighting  plants  do 
not  show  as  low  operating  expenses,  the  di^erence  in  the  cost 
of  coa!  hein^  consi  iered.  as  does  Detroit,  yet  these  plants  are 
a  zemarkable  conhrmatioo  ot  the  wisdom  of  mnnicira]  owners 
ship.  They  show  that  even  in  cities  where  pohtiad  condi- 
tions are  not  oc  the  best,  and  where  good  engineering  is  not 
fully  obser-k-ed  in  the  c-oust ruction  of  the  plants,  nevertheless 
municipal  manaoement  may  be  jnstifiicd.  .  .  .  Uunici;*! 
ownenhip  of  electric  light  in  Chka«o  itutcd.  at  it  did  in  the 


caie  ot  water  in  that  city  and  ot  many  otiaer  mmiidbal  vaia- 
takings  elsewhere,  because  of  dissatisfactioa  witn  privsts 
ownership.  The  critics  of  municipal  plant*,  when  they  it- 
tect  faults  in  public  management,  must  bear  m  mind  that  tbt 
private  management  which  preceded  it  and  led  to  pdHie 
ownership  was  often  worse  than  what  has  followed.  .  .  .  Ti» 
spoils  system  has  been  singulariy  kept  out  of  the  ChicafD 
plant,  as  is  wiiU  brought  out  in  Schedule  L.  With  this  con- 
dition, but  with  the  serious  handicaps  already  refemd  to,  tte 
question  has  been  raised  whether  the  mtmicipal  tmderta- 
Idng  could  stand  comparison  with  the  np^to-date  and  cnof^ 
mous  private  lighting  company  of  Chica^  in  thecost  of  atieet 
ligbtinjg.  Portunatdy  sudi  a  companion  is  nowrihlf,  be. 
cause  it  has  been  made  for  our  commission  by  IfcKn.  Ii■^ 
wick,  Mitchell  ftCo.  .  .  .  In  a  study  of  the  labor  cooditioii 
of  the  public  and  private  pknts  in  Chicago  in  1901.  Pni. 
John  R.  Commons,  our  expat  on  labor  in  the  piesent  investi- 
gation, found  that  the  wages  of  the  city  electric  plants  langel 
ux>mS.i  per  cent  to  66.8  per  cent  higher  per  hoar  thaa  ttuH 
paid  by  the  private  company,  while  the  average  wages  wan 
probably  a  to  45  per  cent  higher,  which  meant  that  the  total 
opeiatiiig  costs  were  12  to  15  per  cent  more  than  they  wooU 
have  beat  had  the  wages  been  the  same  as  in  the  ptinta 
plants.     ("  Municipal  Affairs,"  Hardi,  190s,  pp.  lo^iio.) 

...  It  is  encouraging  that  the  plant,  however,  m  faa  cf 
these  high  wages  for  an  eight-hotir  day,  has  yet  been  able  to 
make  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  profit  dtiring  the  paft 
twenty  years  above  depredatim.  taxes,  and  interest,  in  con- 
parison  with  what  private  companies  would  have  charged. 
This  is,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  private  cos> 

Enies.  as  above  pointed  out,  had  continued,  as  they  doolit- 
s  would  have  done,  to  char^  more  for  lights  supplied  fraa 
expensive  undezsround  conduits  than  from  dieaper  ovcsfaeid 
construction. 

The  Edison  and  CotmnonweaHh  companies  ot  f^if^f*M 
whidi  are  practically  one,  offered  in  1906  to  sell  electricity  to 
the  city  for  $75  per  year  for  each  arc  lamp  supplied  from  orcr- 
head  construction,  out  this  was  on  oottditua  that  the  dty 
should  grant  important  cooceasiana  in  other  <lim1inM. 
When  these  concessions  were  vetoed  by  Mayor  Donne,  tfas 
best  the  city  could  get  for  arc  lights  supplied  from  oveilual 
construction  was  $90  eadi  per  year. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  other  facts,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  writer  in  reviewing  the 
reports  of  the  expert  of  the  reports  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  portion  of 
the  report,  is  as  follows: 

It  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  condusively  demonstiated 
from  tile  above  facts  that  in  both  water,  gas,  and  electricity 
the  municipal  plants  have  done  f»r  better  for  the  taspa}F«r 
and  consumer  than  the  private  plants  in  anything  Uloe  a  ina- 
ilar  situation.  Prices  hitve  been  lowered  and  the  plants  have 
been  lately  or  wholly  paid  for  out  cf  earnings,  where  there 
were  any,  orinay  be  considered  to  have  been  mostly  or  entirelr 
paid  for  out  of  the  diiTerence  between  the  prices  charged  y>J 
private  companies  in  the  neighborhood  ana  the  constmctiaa 
and  operating  costs  of  the  mimicipal  plants.  In  this  method 
of  computation  all  questions  of  depreciation  are  met.  It  is 
thus  established  that  even  where  the  management  is  no  better 
and  the  freedom  from  politiad  entanglements  is  no  greater 
than  in  pri\-ate  plants,  nevertheless  the  municipality  has 
gained.  This  has  been  due  to  one  of  the  great  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  municipal  management,  namely,  the  fact  that  all 
earnings  above  interest  charges  at  4  per  cent  or  theieaboats 
on  the  orisinal  cost  of  construction,  are  available  for  reducing 
the  capital  charges  and  relieving  the  ultimate  burden  cf  vacn 
charges  upon  future  consumers  or  patrons,  or  the  eazningi 
may  be  in  part  devoted  to  free  pubhc  service,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  water  departments.  It  has  been  established  beyond 
question  that  there  is  less  typhoid  in  cities  having  municipal 
water-works,  wh  ich  is  good  evidence  of  the  parity  of  the  public 
water-supply.  The  scope  of  this  investigation  has  not  led  to 
a  full  development  of  the  far  larger  puUic  use  of  mimicipal 
than  of  pri^-ate  ser\*ices.  but  sach  data  as  have  been  gathered 
indicate  that  there  are  more  arc  lights  oer  100.000  of  popola- 
tion  and  far  more  use  of  incandescent  Ugnting  in  public  scnook 
and  other  citybuil.iings  than  where  soAseivk-es are  fnmisfaed 
by  a  pri\'ate  comt^ny.  In  Detroit  and  Allegheny  it  has  been 
easier  to  Ket  appropriatioiis  for  Hgfating  the  schools  from  the 
municipal  plant  than  in  aecorins  appropriation*  to  pay  the 
prices  charged  for  similar  service  Dy  the  private  company. 

Enotigfa  has  been  said  about  the  political  and  labor  cond&ions 
in  the  report  of  Professor  ComrrKms.  and  in  the  iefeiencesis 
the  above  chapters.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  largest 
beneht  of  municipal  management  has  come  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  the  municipal  undertakings  investigated  through 
the  freeing;  of  the  department  from  political  evUs,  and  in  free- 
ing the  city  tiom  the  Jesire  of  investors  in  the  plant  to  secois 
a  weak  or  corrupt  city  government.  Where  such  good  re- 
sults have  not  fo'lowed.  but  where  instead  the  spoils  systeB 
has  pievmiled.  it  has  appeared  that  the  mooorxilies  in  private 
hands  were  equally  cniiieshed  in  potitics.  The  general  00^ 
elusions  of  the  study  of  American  cooditams  sbow  that  in  oar 
better  governed  cities  there  is  greater  cnperioiity  of  maiiic- 
ipal  management  over  tnivate  aaaagenient  in  neaghboriaf 
places  than  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain. 
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n.  Gas 

Brown's  Directory  of  the  American  Gas  Com- 
panies for  1907  gives  the  following  list  of  munic- 
ipal gas-works  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  with  their 
output  during  1906: 


Omitbd  States 

Cims 

Feet  output 

C1TIB8 

Feet  output 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
lliddleboro. 

"WaVef  ield. 

136.970,000 

1,874.600 

a5.00o.0oo 

18,150,500 
40.000,000 

40.000,000 
73.000,000 

X, 300,000 

tsi.000.000 

1.594.450 

1,838,000 

1,000,000 
3.000,000 

Gilroy,  Cal. . . . 
Alexandria,Va. 
Charlottesville. 
Va. . 

4,000,000 
44.000.000 

Mass 

-Westfield, 
Mass 

Bellefontaine, 

Ohio 

Bauuhoii.Ohio 

Danville,  Va. . . 

Fredericks- 
burg. Va. . .  . 

Richmond.  Va. 

Wheeling,     W. 
Va........ 

Cartersvtlle. 
Ga 

43,000,000 

8,834.000 
4 10.000,000 

116,000,000 

Mich 

Adams.  Minn. . 
diluth,  Minn.. 
WestMinne- 

apoBs.  Minn. 
T>ir  Rapids.  S. 

Dak 

He     Smet.     S. 

Dak. 

Ridt  Hm.  Mo.. 

Dalton.Ga 

Talladega.  Ala. 
HenderKm,Ky. 

Total 

Number    of 
plants 

Average  size  of 
24  plants. . . 

9,000,000 

5,000,000 

33,000,000 

1,189.761.550 

3S 

49,38l,73< 

Canada 


CtTIBS 

Feet  output 

CiTIBS 

Feet  output 

Moncton.  N.  B. 

Sorel.  Que 

Belleville.  Ont. 
Berlin,  Ont 

4.500.000 

4.000.000 

x5.000.00o 

35,000,000 

36.750,000 
30,000,000 
30.000,000 

x6,ooo,ooo 

39,000,000 

Waterloo,  Ont. 

Total 

Number  of 
plants 

Average  size  of 
9planta 

Total  sales  .of 
j3    planta  jn 
United  States 
and  Canada. . 

X90,350,000 

Brockville, 

Ont 

Guelph,  Ont... 

xo 
3X,i38,889 

Owen     Sound. 
Ont 

St.  Thomas, 
Ont 

x.373.oti,550 

The  largest  and  oldest  municipal  gas-works  in 
the  U.  S.,  or  indeed  in  all  North  America,  is  that 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  with  a  population  in  1906,  as 
estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  of  87,246. 
The  city  constructed  the  plant,  in  1852.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  plant,  like  all  business  in 
Richmond,  was  dilapidated  and  the  records  are 
not  at  hand  for  the  earlier  years.  A  report  was 
made  by  an  expert  accountant,  Mr.  H.  D.  Bou- 
dar,  April  15, 1897,  and  reprinted  in  subsequent 
anntial  reports.  This  shows  that  during  the 
^thirty  years  ending  with  1896  the  earnings  of  the 
'plant  had  not  only  taken  care  of  all  the  recon- 
struction since  the  war,  but  had  paid  back  to  the 
city  its  previous  outlays,  and  had  turned  over  in 
cash  $135,906.31.  Since  the  plant  had  been  paid 
for  out  of  earnings  it  was  not  necessary  to  allow  the 
city  interest  on  the  plant  as  had  been  done  in  the 
above  computations.  Taking  this  latter  fact  into 
consideration,  the  accountant  reported:  "Thissur- 
plus ($135,906.31) must  be  still  further  increased  by 
the  diflEerence  between  the  value  of  gas  furnished 
the  city  for  public  consumption  and  the  interest 
allowed  the  city  on  the  cost  of  the  works,  etc., 
say  $358,074.33,  making  a  total  surplus  of  $493,- 
980 .  s  4  after  repaying  the  city  for  its  investment. ' ' 

The  accountant  further  asserted  that  the  net 
revenue  up  to  x886  more  than  reimbursed  the  city 
for  its  outlay. 

Since  1896  the  gas-works,  as  appears  from  its 


last  annual  report,  has  turned  into  the  city 
treasury  $622,208.55  i°  cash,  and  $40,000  a  year, 
or  $400,000  in  all,  as  a  nominal  interest  cluu^ge  on 
the  assumed  value  of  the  plant.  Since  the  plant, 
however,  had  been  paid  for  out  of  earnings  and 
there  is  no  bonded  debt,  this  $400,000  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  profits,  making  a  total  profit 
of  $1,032,208. 5«  less  expenditiures,  amounting  to 
less  than  half  of  this  amount  which  has  been  put 
into  extensions  during  this  same  ten-year  period. 

The  city  must  also  be  credited  with  the  value 
of  the  gas  used  in  the  streets  and  public  buildings, 
and  worth  at  $1  a  thousand  feet  over  $25,000  in 
1906,  and  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  every  year 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  plant  therefore 
has  netted  the  city  over  and  above  the  plant 
itself  and  its  extensions  about  $500,000  in  cash  and 
$250,000  from  the  gas  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  $500,000  during  the  previous  thirty  years. 

Richmond,  also,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
the  South  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  $1,  which 
it  did  in  1893. 

A  committee  of  the  city  coimcil  was  authorized 

in  1905  to  hire  a  gas  expert  to  surest  plans  for 

enlargement  and  improvement  of  Uie  works.     To 

the  surprize  of  most  of  the  people  of 

Biahmond  ^ic^^^ond  he  recommended  the 
lease  or  sale  of  the  works,  and  in- 
dulged in  many  criticisms  of  the 
management.  The  controvesy  that  arose  there- 
after showed  that  many  of  his  criticisms  were 
mistaken  and  that  the  failure  to  make  needed  im- 
provements in  the  works  and  distributing  system 
previously  had  been  due  to  the  great  need  of  the 
city  for  funds  in  other  directions.  It  would  have 
been,  however,  more  profitable  in  the  long  run  for 
the  city  to  have  been  more  liberal  in  its  improve- 
ment of  the  gas-works,  for  operating  expenses 
would  thus  have  been  reduced.  This  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  many  municipal  plants.  The  earn- 
ings go  into  the  city  treasury  instead  of  being  used 
for  the  improvement  of  the  plant  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  price.  Richmond,  however,  is  now  serious- 
ly at  work  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and 
rendering  it  possible  to  have  greater  economies 
in  the  production  of  gas.  Fortunately,  there  is 
every  evidence  of  honest  management.  The 
labor  force  is  well  paid,  contented,  and  efficient. 
Politics  does  not  seem  to  have  any  place,  and  the 
council  with  only  one  dissenting  vote  decided  to 
reject  all  propositions  for  either  lease  or  sale. 

The  sale  of  gas  to  private  consumers  in  1906 
was  318,661,000  feet,  and  for  the  street  lamps 
35,200,000  feet. 

Another  municipal  plant  of  much  age  and  repu- 
tation is  that  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  population 
6,649  ^  ipoo,  which  was  built  in  1^73.  Its  last 
annual  report  for  the  year  1906  shows  a  profit  for 
the  year  of  $3,724.70  after  paying  out  $11,096.16 
for  extensions  and  for  the  reduction  of  bonds 
issued  for  some  recent  extensions.  Since  the 
plant  has  been  almost  entirely  paid  for  out  of 
earnings,  there  is  no  interest  charge  of  any  im- 
portance. It  may  be  remarked  that  neither  in 
Bellefontaine  nor  Richmond  is  any  allowance 
made  for  taxes  that  a  private  plant  would  pay,  but 
these  taxes  are  not  large.  At  five  cents  per  1,000 
feet,  which  is  a  common  figure  in  private  gas  com- 
panies, they  would  amount  to  only  about  $1,600 
m  Bellefontaine,  and  about  $16,000  in  Richmond. 

The  city  for  some  time  has  charged  $1.35  for 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  seventy-five 
cents  for  fuel  purposes,  and  sold  in  1906  11,411,- 
400  feet  for  lighting,  and  22,636,200  feet  for  fuel 
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purposes,  and  also  1,674,330  feet  for  public  uses. 
The  leakage  and  condensation  was  8  per  cent. 
This  was  normal  for  such  a  plant.  The  leakage  at 
Richmond,  15.2  per  cent,  was  high,  tho  often 
found  in  private  works.  Bellefontaine  on  Jan  i, 
1907,  reduced  the  price  of  gas  for  fuel  purposes  to 
fifty  cents  per  1,000  feet. 

While  the  oldest  municipal  gas-works  is  Rich- 
mond, yet  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  started  only  one 
year  later,  namely,  in  1853.  In  its  report  for  the 
year  ending  May  3 1 ,  1 90  7 ,  it  states  that  out  of  the 
profits  there  was  transferred  to  the  city  for  that 
year  $15,500,  making  a  total  amount  transferred 
up  to  date  $235,590.75  in  cash,  while  $193,206.63 
has  been  put  mto  the  plant  out  of  earnings.  All 
the  plant  had  thus  been  paid  for.  The  sales  of 
34,474,500  feet  to  private  consumers  in  1905-6 
yielaed  $39,964.65,  or  $1.16  per  i)Ooo  feet.  In 
addition  to  this  and  to  the  cash  already  referred 
to  as  delivered  to  the  city  treasury,  there  was 
used  by  the  city  without  charge  4,849,000  feet  of 
gas,  which  at  the  prevailing  rate  would  have  been 
worth  $5,334,  or  over  twice  what  the  taxes  would 
have  been  if  the  works  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  company.  This  publicly  used  gas  was 
equal  to  over  thirteen  cents  per  i  ,000  feet  of  all  the 
gas  sold  to  private  consumers  or  used  by  the  city. 

Two  municipal  plants  are  generally  recognized 
as  failures:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  but  even  they  have  justified  their  existence 
as  municipal  plants.  Philadelphia  was  badly 
managed,  the  spoils  system  prevailed,  strong  en- 
gineers were  not  put  in  charge,  and  there  was  not 
su£5cient  money  appropriated  by  the  city  coun- 
cils for  improvements.  Nevertheless,  the  plant 
during  the  approximately  fifty-six  years  of  its 
existence  prior  to  its  lease  in  1897  to  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  had  paid  for  itself 
out  of  earnings,  and  during  four  fifths  of  the  time 
had  furnished  gas  at  a  lower  price  than  the  pri- 
vate companies  in  New  York  City.  When  the 
property  was  leased  ten  years  ago,  Philadelphia 
by  virtue  of  its  ownership  was  able  to  secure 
much  better  terms  than  New  York 

FhiladalsUa  ^^^Y  ^^  ^^^^  enjoying,  or  is  now  en- 
'  joymg,  and  in  twenty  more  years  the 
plant  comes  back  to  the  city  with 
large  improvements.  The  lease  seems  to  have 
been  secured  by  bringing  much  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  city  government  in  1897.  Even  prior 
thereto  the  refusal  of  the  city  councils  to  make 
improvements  in  the  management  and  character 
of  the  plant  seems  to  have  been  partly  due  to  out- 
side influence.  The  city  government  at  the  time 
of  the  city  lease  voted  down  a  proposition  for  a 
referendum  vote,  and.  the  people  only  a  week 
previous  had  approved  the  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  works. 
The  private  company  has  undoubtedly  given 
excellent  service,  but  showed  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  when  it  participated  in  a  movement  for 
lengthening  the  lease  from  thirty  years  to  seventy- 
five  years  in  1905,  altho  the  city  government  had 
not  been  elected  on  that  issue  or  with  any  public 
discussion  of  that  question. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  through  its  municipal 
plant  secured  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  from 
$2  per  1,000  feet  to  80  cents,  but  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  it  had  to  buy  out 
the  existing  private  company  at  a  reasonable 
price.  A  fierce  competition  ensued.  The  city 
plant  appears  to  have  had  neither  non-partizan 
nor  efficient  management,  and  finally  was  sold  in 
1907  to  a  natural-gas  company. 


The  lessons  of  these  two  plants  point  to  the 
fact  that  any  lar^  and  permanent  success  in 
municipal  ownership  can  only  be  expected  ^rhere 
a  community  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  political 
development  as  to  have  reasonable  promise  ai 
responding  to  the  stimulus  which  municipal 
ownership  usually  creates  in  the  better  developed 
of  our  cities.  The  great  growth  of  municipal 
ownership,  however,  as  shown  by  the  table,  in- 
dicates that  the  movement  toward  public  man- 
agement, which  has  been  so  very  proxnisiiig  in 
water  and  in  the  smaller  electric-light  plants,  is 
now  beginning  to  affect  the  gas  industry. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  whose  population  is  esti- 
mated by  the  U.  S.  Government  as  41,4.94.  in 
1906,  has  suffered  seriously  from  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, and  from  the  fact  that  the  town  became 
discouraged  over  the  consequences  of  a  very  un- 
wise   contract  with   a    natural-gss 

■™v,^«__  company.  The  city  shotUd  have 
■SfY^T'  t^uSbt  the  gas  at  wholesale  at  the 
aty  limits  and  supplied  it  to  all  de- 
sinng  the  same.  Instead  of  that,  the 
city  gave  a  contract  to  this  company  to  pipe  its 
streets,  but  to  sell  only  for  fuel  uses  except  in 
streets  where  the  city  had  no  mains.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  ^as  is  sold  for  eighteen  cents 
and  can  be  used  with  Welsbach  mantles  for  light- 
ing, the  city  has  had  difficulty  in  preventing  its 
use  for  that  purpose,  and  has  been  discouraged 
in  the  improvement  of  its  artificial-gas  works. 
Had  the  proper  policy  been  followed  the  city 
would  have  ceasea  to  make  artificial  gas  as  kxog 
as  natural  gas  lasts  and  have  supplied  uie  cheaper 
gas.  Fortimately  the  city,  despite  all  these 
handicaps,  has  had  a  brilliant  success  financiaJly. 
It  has  supplied  gas  for  seventy-five  cents  since 
1887,  and  to-day  has  only  three  rivals  for  as  low 
a  price  as  seventy-five  cents  for  general  lighting 
purposes,  one  of  these  being  the  municipal  plant 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  the  other  two  being  the 
large  private  plants  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
but  Wheehng  started  the  seventy-five-oent  rate 
long  before  any  of  the  others. 

The  city,  however,  in  spite  of  this  low  charge 
and  of  the  fact  that  even  prior  to  1888  it  took 
the  lead  in  reduction  of  price,  has  paid  for  its 
entire  plant  out  of  earnings  and  turned  into  the 
city  treasury  for  the  construction  of  an  electric- 
l^ht  plant  and  other  purposes  about  $400,000. 

Aluiotigh  politics  has  greatly  hampered  the 
success  of  the  plant,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  has  likewise  largely  entered  into  the  relations 
of  the  street-railways  and  private  electric-light  and 
natural-gas  companies  to  the  city  government. 

Great  efforts  were  made,  tSgj-x^a,  at  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.  (estimated  population  m  1906,  50,- 
778),  to  secure  an  electric-hght  and  gas  plant  for 
commercial  and  pubUc  uses.  Under  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  a  cit^  cannot  construct  and  operate 
a  lighting  plant  if  there  is  a  private  enterprise 
already  in  the  field  unless  the  dtpr 

Holroka  ^"^  buys  out  the  latter  provided  it 
^  '  desires  to  sell.  In  all  cases  the  com- 
panies have  decided  to  sell.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  state  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  in  each  instance.  These 
commissions  have  usually  forced  cities  to  par 
iK>t  merely  the  structural  value  of  the  plant  inclua-  | 
ing  a  liberal  allowance  for  property  which  had  to 
be  scrapped  immediately  after  city  purchase,  but 
have  also  forced  the  cities  to  pay  for  the  caiataUxa- 
tion  of  the  earnings  at  the  time  of  purchase.  , 

After  a  tedious  litigation  which  cost  the  city 
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and  private  company  about  $300,000,  Holyoke 
began  to  operate  both  the  gas  and  electric-Ught 
plants  in  Dec,  1902.  Altho  handicapped  by 
a  large  purchase  price  and  the  costs  01  litiga- 
tion, the  city  has  reduced  the  price  from  $1.34  to 
$1.31,  while  during  the  previous  seven  years  of 
private  ownership  there  bad  been  no  decrease  in 
price.  The  consumption  has  increased  from  83,- 
593,000  feet  in  1901-3  to  121,570,000  feet  in 
T905-6.  The  cost  of  gas  after  paying  interest 
and  a  very  large  depreciation  and  sinking-fund 
charge  of  five  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  plant 
was  only  $1.10.  On  account  of  the  price  ot  coal 
and  oil,  all  gas  companies  of  Massachusetts  have 
larger  costs  than  in  most  other  sections  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Duluth  has  made  the  most  striking  success  of 
any  city  with  its  municipal  gas-works.      When 
the  city  bought  the  gas-works  in  1898  the  price 
was  $1.90  for  light  and  $1  for  fuel,  but  the  city 
rapidly  reduced  the  price  (Oct.  i,  1905)  to  sev- 
enty-five cents  for  both  light  and  fuel  uses  and 
fifty  cents  when  the  gas  is  used  in 
Dnlnth.     gas-engines  and  furnaces.    The  con- 
^j^"*     sumption   has    increased   from    25,- 
309.363  feet  in  1899  to  151,004,300 
feet  in  1906.     In  spite  of  these  low 
charges  the  earnings  of  the  department  are  am- 

fle  to  pay  the  interest  and  keep  up  the  repairs, 
t  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  a  sufficient 
amount  is  being  laid  aside  for  depreciation,  but 
with  the  rapid  mcrease  of  business  it  is  probable 
that  henceforth  depreciation  charges  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  eammgs  unless  the  price  is  still 
further  reduced. 

The  city  for  a  time  after  the  purchase  of  the 
plant  manufactured  its  gas,  but  in  1904  was  able 
to  make  so  good  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
its  gas  from  a  coke-oven  plant,  as  do  private 
companies  in  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  elsewhere,  that  it  has  been  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  city  to  run  its  own  plant.  It 
is  kept  in  condition  to  operate  whenever  the 
necessity  may  arise. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  following  the  lead  of 
Alexandria  and  Richmond,  two  other  Virginia 
cities,  Danville  and  Charlottesville,  began  munic- 
ipal gas-works  in  1876,  and  Fredericksburg  in 
1893;  Henderson,  Ky.,  dates  from  1866,  but  to- 
day the  developments  are  mostly  in  the  North 
and  in  Canada,  where  the  higher  standards  of 
municipal  government  render  a  large  measure  of 
success  more  likely.  Edward  W.  Bbmis. 

RKrERSNCEs:  See  Public  Ownbrsrip. 

LIHCOLIT  LEGION,  THE:  A  temperance  or- 
ganization  standing  for  Gospel  temperance  and 
pledge  signing,  organized  at  Oberhn,  Ohio,  in 
1903,  under  the  atispices  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  (9.  f  ■) .  The  name  is  derived  from  a  pledge 
taken  in  his  early  days,  worked  for,  and  admin- 
istered by  Abraham  Lmcoln.  The  Lincoln  pledge, 
which  is  made  the  pledge  of  the  order,  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Whereas,  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a 
beverage  is  productive  of  pauperism,  degradation, 
and  crime,  and  believing  it  our  duty  to  discourage 
that  which  produces  more  evil  than  good,  we 
therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage." 

Enrolled  signers  are  formed  into  a  very  simple 
order  by  hundreds,  thousands,  county  divisions, 
and  state  divisions.  It  is  expected  that  in  each 
locality  at  least  one  annual  reunion  shall  be  held, 
preferably    upon    Lincoln's    birthday.     Several 


hundred  thousand  persons  are  now  enrolled. 
Superintendent,  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  103 
East  i2Sth  Street,  New  York  City. 

LXBTDERBERG,  FERITA5D0:  Director  Sociale 
Secretariate  and  Bibliotek ;  writer;  SociaUst;  bom 
1854,  Cop^ihagen,  Denmark;  educated  in  the 
country  until  sixteen  years  of  age ;  learned  garden- 
ing and  lived  as  a  gardener  until  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  In  1880  began  the  publication  of  Folke- 
oladet,  a  weekly  paper  for  the  working  people; 
later  published  various  historical  writings  for  the 
people;  in  1895  wrote  a  larger  work  on  socialism 
and  competition,  and  other  writings  on  social 
questions  and  the  labor  movement.  His  latest 
and  most  important  work  treats  of  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  social  evolution.  Mr.  Linderberg 
had  a  privat  stipendium  from  1 896-08  to  enable 
him  to  study  the  social  questions  and  moyements 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England.  On  his 
return  to  Copenhagen  he  organized  in  1898  a 
committee  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  social 
conditions  and  problems;  in  1900  the  Social 
Secretariate  and  Library  whose  aim  is  to  follow 
and  further  the  enlightenment  of  social  conditions 
and  movements  abroad  and  at  home  partly  as  the 
Fabian  Society  and  partly  as  the  Christian  Social 
Union  in  England  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Service.'  He  is  the  author  of  "Frikon- 
kurrencen  og  Socialismen " ;  "Werner  Sombart 
and  the  Socialistic  Working  Movement" ;  "Henry 
George";  "Karl  Marx";  " Kristendommen  og 
den  sociale  Udvikling."  Address:  Sagasvej  14, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

LINDSAY,  SAMUEL  McCUNE:  Professor  of 
social  legislation  in  Columbia  University,  and  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy; 
bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1869;  educated  in  public 
and  private  schools  in  Philadelphia;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1889).  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  sociology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  pro- 
fessor. Expert  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
at  the  time  of  the  Brussels  Monetaiy  Conference, 
1893;  special  agent  for  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Commission,  1900  to  1902;  1903  to  1904 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico;  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee ; 
1904  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  1906-7;  is  first  vice- 
president  and  for  several  years  was  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  His  chief  interest  is  in  the  problems  of 
public  education  and  child  labor,  upon  which  he 
has  written  extensively.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant contributions  are:  "Die  Preisbewegung 
der  Edelmetalle  (Jena,  1893);  "Social  Aspects 
of  Philadelphia  Relief  Work"  (Philadelphia, 
1895);  "Railway  Labor  in  the  U.  S. "  (Wash- 
ington, 1902) ;  "History  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Public  School  System  in  Porto  Rico"  (Wash- 
ington, 1905);  "Child  Labor."  Edited  three  An- 
nual Reports  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee (New  York,  1905-7). 

LINDSEY,  BEN.  B.:  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court;  bom  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  1869;  educated  in 
public  schools.  On  Jan.  8,  1901,  he  was  appoint- 
ed judge  in  the  Denver  County  Court,  where  he 
sat  over  a  number  of  children  s  cases.  He  soon 
found  that  sending  minors  to  jail  served  mainly  to 
get  boys  into  contact  with  hardened  criminals. 

>  Mr.  Linderberg  is  a  Fabian  Socialist. 
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His  principle  was  that  institutions  should  serve 
man,  and  not  man  become  a  slave  to  institutions. 
So  he  had  a  law  passed  authorizing  a  Juvenile 
Court  with  large  discretionary  powers.  In  order 
to  attack  juvenile  crime  as  a  whole  he  formed  the 
"Kids'  Citizens  League,"  which  put  boys  on  their 
honor.  He  interested  adults  in  the  children 
through  his  "Juvenile  Association  for  the  Better- 
ment and  Protection  of  Children,"  and  had  sand 
piles,  playgrotmds,  swiihming-pools,  etc.,  pro- 
vided for  uiem.  To  prevent  temptation  of  young 
girls  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  winerooms 
closed,  and  had  the  law  concerning  child  labor 
made  stricter  and  properly  enforced.  He  found 
that  adults  were  often  partly  responsible  for 
juvenile  crimes,  and  so  he  had  the  "Contributory. 


Delinquency  Law  Against  Adults"  passed,  which 
held  negligent  parents,  employers,  etc.,  account- 
able. He  freed  Denver  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
corporations  by  having  the  election  law  revised. 
The  boys  sentenced  to  the  industrial  school  at 
Golden  are  put  on  their  honor,  and  go  unattended ; 
only  three  out  of  several  hundred  have  betrayed 
his  trust.  He  travels  and  lectures  on  children's 
problems  during  vacation.  Author:  "Problems  of 
the  Children."     Address:  Drover,  Col. 

LIQUOR  COffSUMPTIOH  (see  also  LiguoH 
Traffic;  Intbmpbrancb,  for  the  evils  of  drink- 
ing _;  and  Tbhpbrancb,  for  what  is  done  for 
their  reform) :  In  this  article  simple  facts  and 
statistics  of  liquor  consumption  are  given. 
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185 1. 
1859. 
iSSS- 
i8S4. 

'5*1- 

1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
x8s«. 
i860. 
1861. 
1869. 
1863. 
1864. 
i86s. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1871. 
1873. 
1874- 
187s. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
188 1. 
1889. 
1883. 
1884. 
188s. 
1S86. 
1887. 
1888. 
1S89. 
1890. 
1891. 
1891. 
1893. 
1894. 

1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
X900. 
1901. 
1901. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


Winea, 

consiimp- 

tionper 

capita 


Gallons 
0.39 

.97 


•  39 
.40 

■  41 

■  45 
.48 
.45 

■  45 

■  47 

•  47 
.50 
.S« 

■  47 

M 
.37 
■39 
■45 

■  55 

.61 
.56 
.46 
.46 

■  43 

■  48 

■  39 

•  30 

■  97 

:fi 

■  35 

■  39 

■  37 

■  63 

■  48 

■  53 

■  49 

■  55 


MaH 

liquors, 

consuxnp. 

tionper 

capita 


Gallons 
1.36 
1.58 


3^99 


•  ■87 

9.87 

3.97 

4-49 

5-33 

5-17 

5.93 

S-3I 

6.10 

6.66 

7.91 

7^oo 

6.71 

6.83 

6.58 

6.68 

7^05 

8^96 

8^65 

10  ■OS 

10.97 

10.74 

10.69 

II.  90 

19.93 

19.80 

19.79 

13.66 

1S-31 

15.17 

16.90 

15.39 

IS- 13 

15.84 

14.94 

15.96 

IS.  98 

16.01 

16.90 

17.49 
18.04 
18.98 
18.5a 

90. 90 


Spirits, 
consump- 
tion pw 
capita 


Proof 
Gallons 

9.59 

9.93 


9.86 


•  59 
9.55 

•  SO 

•  44 
.44 

I '.Si 

9.07 

1.69 
1.68 
1.63 
1.51 
1.50 

\:U 

I.O» 

I. II 

1.97 

1.38 

1.40 

1.46 
1.48 
1.97 
1.98 

1. 91 
1.96 
1.39 
•1.40 
1.43 

1-49 
1.59 
1-34 
1.14 
1. 01 

I.09 
1. 19 
t.l8 
1.9S 

I. SI 

1.36 

1.46 

1.48 

1. 45 
1.51 


Consump* 

tionper 

capita  of  all 

miles  and 
liquoti 


Gallons 
4.17 
4.08 


6.43 


7.70 

8^19 

8^7S 

9.30 

8.99 

8.67 

8.61 

8.33 

8.94 

8.66 

10.08 

10.50 

11.99 

19. *I 

19.60 

19.98 
19.99 

»3-?» 
14.67 
14.60 
15.53 
17.19 
17.10 
18.90 
16.96 
16.57 
17.19 
16.49 
17.36 
16.81 
17.68 
17.90 
19-49 
19-98 
90.35 
90.38 
99.97 


Year 
ended 
June 


1884 . . . 
1889... 
1894  ■ . . 
1900 . .. 
190S . . . 
1906... 


DiSTILLBD  SmuTS  CoiTsmiBD 


Domestic' 


fruit 


Proof 
Gallons 
1.137.056 
1,994,858 
I.430.5S3 
1.386.36 1 
1>S9S>091 
i.7ii.<^ 


t.643 


All  other 


Pro<^ 

Gallons 

78,479.845 

77.809,483 

88,046,771 

94.965,035 

116,544,809 

193,961,619 


Imi 


mpofft- 
edfsr 
con- 
sumption 


Proof 
Gallons 
1,511,680 
1.51S.817 
1,063,885 
1.705,998 
9,730.49$ 
3,011,989 


Total> 


Proof 

Gallons 

81,198.581 

80,613,158 

90,541.909 

97.357.394 

190,870,948 

197,754.544 


Year  ended  June  30 


1884 
1889, 
1894 
1900, 


Wrass  CoHstniBD 


Domestic  * 


Gallons 
17,409,938 
99,610,104 
18,040,385 
96,949,499 
99.369,408 
39,847.044 


Import- 
ed for 
con- 
sumption 


Gallons 
3,078.989 
4.535.606 
3,849,455 
3.745.975 
5.690,309 
6,638,179 


Total* 


Gallons 
90,481,997 
34. 145.7" 
91,889,840 
99,988,407 
35.oS9.»«» 
46,485.993 


Year 
ended 
June 


1884... 
1889... 
1894... 
1900.. . 
190S.. . 
1906. . . 


Ualt  LioDosa  CoMsuHBD 


Domestic  ' 


8\imption 


Gallons 
588,005,609 
777,490,907 
1.033.378,973 
1,918,193,939 
1.539,949.609 
1.694,091,37s 


Imi 


nport- 

id  for 


Gallons 
9,010,908 
9,477,919 
9,940,949 
3,3 16,908 
S, 901,168 
5,964,367 


Total> 


Gallons 
590,016,5x7 
779.897.496 
t.030,3 19,99* 
1,991,440,160 
1.538.150,770 
1,699,985,643 


Total  con- 

sumptiottOi 

wines  and 

Hquon' 


Gallons 
691,697.095 
894.656.994 
1,148,743.971 
1.348,786,091 
i,694.o8o,7)S 
1,874.395.409 


*  Since  1885  includes  domestic  spirits  exported  and  returas^ 
'  Does  not  include  data  with  respect  to  commerce  between 
the  U.  8-  and  insular  possessioru  from  1901  to  date. 
'  Product  less  domestic  exports. 

NoTBS. — (i)  The  production  of  domestic  wines  was  es^- 
mated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Charies  McK. 
Looser,  president  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  « 
New  York,  and  other  well-informed  persons,  except  that  the 
production  for  1889  is  that  officially  reported  by  the  BunM 
at  the  Census  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  (9)  in' 
consumption  of  domestic  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  is  dr 
rived  from  reports  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Internal  ReveatM- 
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Grbat  Britain 
Fitxn  statistics  pnUisiied  ansnally  in  Tlu  Timts,  by  Dr.  Dawson  Buns 


LiaCOKS    COHKUMBD    IX    I905 


British  spirits.  96t.  6d.  per  gallon 

Other  spirits,  961.  6d.  per  gallon 

Total  spirits  (mnona) 

B«er,  605.  per  Daiiel  (bands) 

'Wma,  i8«.  per  gallon  (gallons) 

Britiu  irines,  ader,  etc.,  estimatad  99.  per  gallon  (gallons) 


Ooantities 


39.598.939 
6.770.334 


39J*9.766 
33.950.654 
11.945.599 
15.000.000 


Cost,    1905 


;C43. 193.585 
8.971.355 


59.164.940 

99.751.96' 

ie.75 1,039 

1,500,000 


)Cl64,i67,94i 


Total  annual  cost 


1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1909. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 


£164.167.941 
168,987.165 
174.445.971 
179.499.817 
s8z.73B.943 
184.88 1. 196 
185.997,997 


This  decreased   annual  expenditure  on  drink 
is  notwithstanding  an  increasmg  jmpulation. 

Dr.  Bums  figures  the  consiunption  per  head  as 
follows: 

Ekolahd 


Irbland 


LiaooKS 

Ouantities 
consumed 

Per 
head 

Expendi- 
ture 

Per 
bead 

British  siririts 

Other  spirits 

99.305.046 
5.496.567 

Gals. 

99.554.186 
7.989.951 

&s.d. 

Total  spirits  (gals.) 

Beer  (barrels) 

Wine  (gals.) 

Other  liquofs  (gals.). . 

97.801,613 
99.670.987 
10.153.759 
14.000.000 

.8 

31.3 

•  3 

■  4 

36.837.137 

89.019,961 

9.138.383 

1,400.000 

I     I     6 

9    19       S 

0     5     4 
0     0  10 

136,388.481 

3   «9   »o 

Scotland 


British  spirits 

Other  spirits 

6.667.156 
689. 143 

7.356,999 

1.188,999 

1. 194.560 

500.000 

8.833.9«» 
9«3.'«5 

.    .... 

Total  spirits  (gals.) 

Beer  (faaiTds) 

WioeCgals.) 

1.6 
90 

■  3 

.01 

9.747.057 

3.566.787 

1.075. 104 

50.000 

9      I      8 
0   15     3 

047 
003 

14.4i8.988 

3      I     9 

Idouoas 

Ouantities 

Per 
head 

Expendi- 
ture 

Per 
bead 

British  spirits 

Other  spirits 

3.696,730 
585.194 

Gait. 

4.80S.417 
775.989 

£s.  d. 

Total  spirits  (gab.) 

BeerCbairek) 

Wine  (gals.) 

OtherlSvion(gals.).. 

4,911,854 

9.390.7}8 
597.980 
500,000 

I.O 

9.0 
.1 
.z 

5.580.706 

7.Z79.914 

537.559 
50.000 

I     5     5 

I    19      8 

096 
00s 

13.340.479 

3     0  10 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  official  returns  do 
not  specify  the  quantities  of  beer  and  wine  con- 
sumed in  each  kingdom.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  25  per  cent  of  the  beer  paying  duty  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  is  consumed  m  England; 
and  that  of  the  wine  consumed  85  per  cent  is 
used  in  England,  10  per  cent  in  Scotland,  and  $ 
per  cent  in  Ireland. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom England  is  constmiing  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  wine. 


Otrbr  Countries 
Pbr  Capita  Consouptioh  or  Alcoholic  Bbvbraobs  ' 


Wnn 

Bbbr 

Spikits  50  Pbr  Cbnt  Alcohol 

Absoldtb 
Alcohol 

1885-^ 

1890-94 

•895-98 

1900 

1885-89 

1890-94 

1895-98 

1900 

1885-89 

1890-94 

1895-98 

1900 

1900 

Atotria 

3.87 

.09' 

3-44 
•91 
•o» 

13.9 
39-7 

lij" 
4.9 
93. 5 

15.16 

43  ^i 
356 

19.70 
5.95 

95.40 

97  •S" 

1.8 
I -96,, 
.78" 

?:S8 

1.78" 

197 

9.4 

•33,. 
.71" 
.69 

9.9 
9.14 
.75' 
3-3 
1.90 

'■'2 
1.96 

9.3 

:;!• 

.11 

Il8 

1. 01 
1.19 

9.4 
9.00 

.66, 

\% 

\X 
»-33 

.67 

.09 

105 

9.09 

"•94 

9.08 

BelgiujD ........ 

9.8s 
•5» 

3.56 
9.08 

Denmark 

Fnuice 

(lenDan  Bmpin. 
Holland 

90.9 
I.14» 

.46 
5. 01 

SI. 9 

.i8» 
.19» 

91. 5     , 

.95* 

94.30 

r.38 

.49 

9. 31 

17. 9» 
•  14 
.37 

,o.J3 

95.4 
1-45 

AX 

ftSr?:-.-.-.;::: 

New  Zealand.... 
NofW&T -  •  • 

3.3 

•  IS 

4.5 

9.13 

.11 

7.97 

4.19 





1.50 

9.30 

■  73 

rwragai....       . 

•74 

•69 

•9» 

1.43 

%Sn  .  ■■- 

t6.9 

":l5. 

\M 

sSSdeii......:;: 

.13 
15.39 

•39 
•33 

97. 5 
9-7 

6.8 

^ 

19.6 

8.6 

14.19 

30.60 

19.6 

1.6 
1.39 
1.00 

•93 

1.19 

i.e6 

9.76 

United  SUtas... 

•  37 
■43 

:!2 

3i^7 
Z3^3" 

•93 
105 

9.08 
..00 

■  The  figures  for  1899-iaoo  are  from  statistics  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  C^reat  Britain  and  Ireland.  All  others 
from  Rowntree  and  Sherweu's  "The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform."  '1889.  '1886-90.  *  1887-89.  '1891-94. 
•  1893-94.  7  1888-99.  •  1894.  •  1899-94.  ••  1893.  "  1895).  "  1888-99.  •»  1888-89.  Alcohol  streiigth  of  beer  taken  at  s  per 
cent  (or  the  United  Kingdom  and  4  per  cent  dscwhere.  >^ne  taken  at  15  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States, 
19  per  cent  in  Italy,  10  per  cent  dsewbere,  except  that  in  Norway  it  has  been  taken  at  15  per  cent  since  1806,  /OTtbe  English 
coloidas  beer  has  been  taken  at  5  per  cent  and  wine  at  isperoent.  -TjigmzsriTf  vj-s^ct^t^^ 
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CoHSUMPnoN  or  Alcoholic  Bbtbkaoss  (1901) 


CoxniTKT 


Wins 


GbIIoiu 
consumed 


Gallons 
per  bead 


Bbbk 


Gallons 
consumed 


Gallons 
per  head 


Spirits 


Gallons 
consumed 


Gallons 
per  bead 


Australian  Commonwealth . 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Cape  (no  figures  available) . 

Denmark 

Dominion  of  Canada 

France 

German  Empire 

Holland , 

Hungary 

Italy 

Natal 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand. . . , 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russiao  Empire 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


4,996,000 

119.218,000 

0,951,000 

'7.038,000 


4-4 
1. 01 
4.0 


47.976.000 

409,773,000 

320,738,000 

946,000 


12.4 
»S-4 
47-1 
.»S 


3,297.000 

68,728,000 

13,694.000 

770,000 


496,000 

930, 138.000 

66, 198.000 

1.980.000 

69.4  to.ooo 

884,114,000 


.09 

24.0 
1. 14 
.37 
35 

27.0 


S>.5>9.0 

8,038.0 

184.888.000 


28.038.000 


1,484.693.000 


20.8 
S.I 
4.8 

»5-5 


7.200 
126.000 


•o: 


u 


87,143.000 
23,990,000 


17. 1 

3.2 


29,700,000 

5.126.000 

313.000 

72.000 

7.381,000 

8,756,000 


1. 5 
.16 
.33 
.34 

9-S 

3.9 


8.085.000 

4.346.000 

55.396.000 

105,556.000 

9,338,000 

39,973,000 

8,933,000 

364,000 

67,000 

6o3,ooo 

1,672.000 


5.830,000 
321.816.000 


7.0 
17.2 


1.320.000 

125,304.000 

1,408,000 


.31 
.89 

.54 


6,996,000 
144.6SS.000 


51,854.000 
15.381,000 
32.353,000 


15.0 

.36 
4.0   . 


64.734.000 

4S.45>.ooo 

270.828.000 

2o7,7SO,ooo 


12. 5 
13.6 
30.3 
15.0 


8,932.000 


44,078,000 
96,673,000 


.8s 
1.64 
1.87 

.20 


3-35 

.8 
1-43 
1.8s 
1.76 
I.9« 
1.27 

-38 

•3 

■  7S 

•  7S 


1.12 
1.03 


I. OS 

1. 22 


Tub  Drink  Expbhditukb  in  Twblvb  Principal  Towns 
IN  1905 

London ;Si8.779.996       Sheffield ^£1,748,828 

Liverpool 2,994,144       Bristol 1,386.356 

Glasgow 2,489,062       Bradford 1,151,612 

Manchester 2,253,530       Dublin 1.148,379 

Birmingham 2,173,100       Belfast 1,086,837 

Leeds 1,818,334       Edinburgh 1.035,038 

Of  the  progress  since  1881,  Messrs.  Rowntree 
and  Sherwell  say  ("The  Taxation  of  the  Liquor 
Trade"):  Taking  the  whole  of  the  United  Kmg- 
dom,  they  point  out  that  "the  number  of  public- 
houses  has  fallen  from  96,737  in  1881  to  91,503  in 
1904,  a  decrease  of  5,235,  or  5.4  per  cent.  Mean- 
time the  population  has  increased  from  less  than 
35,000,000  to  nearly  43,000,000,  an  increase  of 
23  per  cent.  The  estimated  national  expenditure 
upon  alcoholic  beverages  has  also  increased  during 
the  same  period  by  at  least  ;£33,ooo,ooo,  or  16  per 
cent." 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC,  THE:  The  total  cost, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  liquor  traffic  of  any 
country,  no  man  knows  or  can  know.  Various 
estimates  have  been  made  at  different  times  of 


the  "drink  bill"  of  various  nations,  but  the 
amount  of  these  depends  very  largely  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  costs  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  crime,  and  pauperism  are  attributed  to 
drink.  On  this  pomt  authorities  differ.  (See 
Poverty,  Causes  of.)  All  are  agreed  only  that 
the  contribution  of-  drink  to  such  cost  is  enor- 
mous and  that  the  annual  drink  bill  of  each  prin- 
cipal nation  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Only  actual  figures  can  be  given  as  to 
portions  of  the  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
problems  of  drink,  poverty,  and  unemployment 
are,  moreover,  so  interwoven  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  separate  them.  They  should  al- 
ways be  treated  as  a  whole,  if  one  would  like  to 
get  a  picture  of  their  dire  influence.  They  must, 
nevertheless,  be  treated  separately,  in  order  to 
become  intelligible. 

I.  Tlie  United  SUtes 

(For  the  consumption  of  liquor  in  the  United 
States,  see  LiguoR,  Consumption  of.)  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  statistics  of  production: 


Fbrubntbd  Liouors  and  Distilled  Spuuts  Produced,  and  Distillbd  Spirits  Tax  Paid  for  Consumption 
[Prom  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue] 


Ybar 

(ended 

June  30) 


18S1.... 
1886. . . . 

1891 

1896 

1901. .. . 
1906. .. . 


Produc- 
tion of 
fermented 
liquors 


Production  op  Distillbd  Spirits,  Bzclusivb  op  Brandy  Distilled  prou  Fruit 


Bourbon 
whisky 


BarrtU^  Tax.  tall. 
14.311.038  33.633.61s 
20.7 10.933'  19,3 18.819 
30.497,309  39.931.415 
3S.859.350;  16,935.862 
'  40,614.258  26,309.804 
'  54.734.553  24.96B.943 


Rye 

whuky 


Tax.  tall. 

9.031.601 

7.843,540 
14.345.389 

9.153.066 
18,363.709 
31,469.720 


Alcohol 


Tax.foU. 
32,988.969 
11.247.877 
12,260,831 

9.960,301 
IO.77S.Il7 
ii.iT3.6i4 


Rum 


Tax.  tall. 
3,118.506 
I.799.9SS 
1,784.3 1> 
1,490,228 
I,724.SS> 
1.730,102 


Gin 


Tax.  tall. 
S49.S96 
656.607 
1,293,874 
1,098,376 
1,636.299 
*.3>3.289 


High 
wines 


Tax.  tall. 

14.363.s8z 

2,396,248 

1.007.070 


Pure 

neutral  or 

cologne 

spirlta 


Tax.  tall. 
33.SS6.608 
26.538,581 
35,356.126 


Miscella- 
neous 


Tax.  tall. 
10,586.666 
10,543.756 


Total 


Tas.mfl. 

117.728,150 

80.344.380 


>9.983.383i  1 15,962.389 
22,187.833,  86,588,703 


198.399  35,564,738  ..,._,..;,;,,  _-.j__,,_j 
454.637  3o.338.8o4'3S.227,657i»4.S»o,S9» 
«79.3>3  S9.626.733l»4,I94,4lt.«4S.666,12S 


>  Of  not  more  than  3 1  gallons. 


*  Includes  fermented  liquors  removed  from  breweries  for  export  free  of  tax. 
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Pbsmbhtbd  Liqqors  and  Distillbd  SnitiTS  Prodvcbd, 
AND  DisniXBD  SriKiTS  Tax  Paid  for  Combvut- 
TiON — Contituud 

[PiDm  raports  of  the  ComnuMioner  of  IntenuU  Revraiw] 


Ybar 

(ended 
June  30) 

Production  of 
trait  bnndy, 

including 
apple,  peach, 

andgtape 

Total 
pnxltictioii 
of  distUled 

spirits 

Distilled  spirits 

other  than 

fruit  brandy 

[tox  paid  for 

coosumptton] 

1881 

Tax.g<dl. 
1,799.861 
1,504,880 
1,804,713 
3.403.853 
4,047.603 
4,444.073 

Tax.  tall. 
zx9,538,oxx 
81,849,360 
117,767,101' 

I>8',s68',*ei 
150,110,197 

Tax.  tall. 

1886 

69.395.361 

1896 

67,039.9  so 
99.>67,733 
133,733,833 

1906 

TJ.  S.  Intbrnal  Rbvbnub  Rbcbipts,  1906 
Spirits 
Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  grapes, 

pears,  pineapples,  oranges,  apricots,  ber- 
ries, prunes,  figs,  and  chemes ti, 959,807 .  38 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than 

apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pean,  pineapples, 

oian^,  apricots,  berries,  prunes,  figs,  and 

chemes 135,006,104.31 

Kectifien  (Bpedal  tax) 314,363.91 

Wine  made  in  imitation  of  champagne,  and 

liquors  produced  by  being  rectified,  etc . . . 

Retail  liauor  dealers  (special  tax) 

Wholesale  liquor  dealen  (special  tax) 

Manufacturers  of  stills  (special  tax) 

Stills  and  worms  manufactured  (special  tax) 
Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for  ex- 

port 

Case  stamps  for  distilled  spirits  bottled  in 

bond 


7-30 

5.407.981. 3 1 

600,336,03 

x,39l,6o 

3,456.67 

3.345.35 

98,373.00 


Total tx43,394,055.ia 


Imports  into  United  Statbs 


1897 


1900 


1906 


Malt  liquors: 

Duty,  gallons 

Duty,  dollars 

Spirits  distilled; 

Duty,  gallons 

Duty,  dollars 

'Wines: 

Champagne  and  other  sparlding,  duty,  doxenbottles 
Still  wines: 

In  casks,  duty,  gallons 

In  other  coverings,  duty,  doxen  bottles 

Total  wines,  duty,  dollais 

Total  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  Uqnors,  dollais 


3,964,644 
1,580.393 

3,031,465 
3,850,  X 14 

338,638 

S.997.9S9 

309,381 

6,863,465 

X3, 973,873 


3,310,390 
1,737,356 

3,483,030 
3,609,831 


3,533.838 

3i5.9>o 

7,431,495 

13,758,583 


4.358,818 
3,087,741 

3,339,536 
4,834.580 

407.944 

3.753.>I< 

440,869 

10,349,396 

X7,x7i,6i7 


5,977.651 
3,738,855 

3,987,6x9 
5,534.767 

4x5.394 

4.483,499 

546,688 

xo,993.968 

x9.957.590 


The  oenstis  of  1900  ^ves  the  following  statistics 
of  persons  engaged  m  the  U.  S.  in  the  liquor 
traffic: 


Occupation 


Saloon-keepers 

Bartenders 

Retail  dealers  in  liquors  and  wines. . . 
Bottlers    (not   soda-   and   mineral- 
water) 

Brewers  and  maltsters 

Distillers  and  rectifiers 

Hotel-keepers 


Male 


81,789 
88,497 
13,938 

8,949 

30,709 

3.XX5 

46,386 


363,366 


Fe- 
male 


9,086 
440 
19  X 

776 
375 

8,545 


X  3,343 


Total 


83.875 
88,937 
13.XX9 

9.7x8 
90,984 

3. '45 
54.931 


974.709 


Besides  these  must  be  included  a  large  number 
of  druggists,  grocers,  restaurant-  and  cafe-keepers, 
waiters,  and  employees  in  transportation,  etc. 

The  National  Temperance  Almanac  for  igoj  gives 
the  statistics,  taken  from  government  sources, 
presented  in  tabular  form  on  p.  720. 

As  to  the  total  amount  of  money  invested  in 
the  liquor  traffic,  we  have  only  estimates.  The 
National  Temperance  Almanac  (1907)  estimates 
the  direct  cost  at  $1,500,000,000,  and  compares 
this  with  $373,000,000  spent  for  public  schools, 
$25,000,000  for  clergymen's  salaries,  and  $689,- 
593,000,  the  net  earnings  of  railroads.  An  esti- 
mate was  made  by  an  American  delegate  to  the 
International  Congress  against  Alcoholism  at 
Stockholm  (Aug.,  1907),  putting  the  total  capital 
in  the  U.  S.  invested  in  the  liauor  traffic,  in  1907, 
at  $415,000,000.  One  should  remember,  tho, 
that  figures  vary,  and  that  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  they  do  not  give  a  true 
idea  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  For  instance, 
one  can  never  state  exactly  what  percentage  'is 
used  in  the  trades;  ao,  35,  or  30. 


Fermmted  and  Malt  Liquors 

Ale,  beer,  lager-beer,  porter,  and  other  simi- 
lar fermented  liquois 154,651,636.63 

Brewers  (special  tax) x69,637.57 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors  (special  tax) . .  31 1,698 .  04 

'Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquots  (special 
tax) 515.886.39 

Total <55.64x,858.56 

Cities 

In  New  York  City  the  number  of  liquor-tax 
certificates  in  force  (1906)  were,  for  hotels,  2,459, 
and  saloons,  clubs,  etc.,  8,317.  The  net  revenue 
from  licenses  was  $11,470,143  (of  which  $5,735,- 
223  went  to  the  state). 

For  Chicago,  Mr.  G.  K.  Turner  (in  McClure's 
Magazine,  April,  1907)  gives  the  following  sug- 
gestive figures  which  may  serve  to  show  the  extent 
and  methods  of  the  liquor  trade  in  other  cities. 
He  says  (in  brief) : 

In  1906  the  feceipts  in  the  retail  liquor  trade  in  Chicago 
were  over  txoo.000,000;  they  were  probably  about  $115,000,- 
ooo.  Thete  are  7.30a  licensed  liquor  sellers  in  C^ica^.  and 
in  addition  about  a  thousand  places  where  liquor  is  sold 
illegally.  The  only  business  whioi  approaches  this  in  number 
of  establishments,  according  to  the  Chicago  directory,  is  the 
gTDoery  trade,  which  has  aoout  5,100.  The  city  spends  at 
least  half  as  much  for  what  it  dnnks  as  for  what  it  eats — 
not  counting  the  cost  of  the  cooking  and  serving  of  food. 

The  great  cential  power  in  the  kquor  business  in  America 
is  the  brewery.  In  the  ^ast  thirty-five  yean  the  per-capita 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquor  in  the  U  S. 
has  increased  not  at  all.  The  per-capita  con- 
sumption of  malt  liquor  has  trebled.  This  in- 
crease has  come,  partly  because  of  the  demand 
for  a  milder  drink,  but  larsely  also  because 
of  another  fact:  because  the  Dieweries  own  or 
control  the  ^rreat  majority  of  the  saloons  of 
American  cities.  They  have  a  distinct  policy: 
If  there  are  not  as  many  salooiis  as  there  can  be,  supply  them. 
This  is  what  has  been  done  in  Chicago.  Fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  Chicago  saloons  are  under  some  obli^tion  to  the  brewery; 
with  at  least  80  per  cent  this  obligation.is  a  serious  one. 

Almost  every  saloon-keeper  sells  the  beer  of  one  brewer 
only.    Thereisnowonerstailliquordealertoevery  985  people. 
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Statbs  ahd  Tsrritours 

Rsctifiers 

Retail 
liquor 
dealers 

Wholesale 
liquor 
dealers 

Manufac- 
turers of 
stills 

Brewers 

Rctan 
dealers  in 

malt 
liquors 

Wholesale 

dealers  in 

malt 

liquofs 

Alahamft 

10 

1 
6 

I6t 
u 

3« 
7 

19 
4 

19 
3 

97 
194 

31 

'ill- 
1.975 
1.495 
15.561 

3.011 

3.594 

435 

m 

1.551 

367 

1.335 

93,058 

9.330 

130 

4.353 

3.495 

4.050 

•     4.707 

198 

4.801 

4.931 

9.101 

6,558 

.'" 
8.953 
9,098 
9,60s 
1,481 

919 
10,900 

986 
34.964 

774 

977 

18,633 

1,155 

9,357 

18,591 

1,999 

498 
1.993 
9,199 
3.949 

956 

998 

9.509 

3.780 

1.734 

11.777 

6so 

90 

19 

li 
596 

7 
31 

?l 
48 

4:1 

88 

5 

9 
3 
I 

119 

11 
95 

6 
5 

9 

5 

I 

15 

194 

46 

365 

3 
14 
95 

.345 
187 
114 

l\ 

196 

967 
5 

39 
1.530 
796 
346 
591 
594 
395 
150 
471 

109 

149 

499 

1.036 

M 

"4 

904 

11 

60 
980 

19 
460 
997 
60s 
360 
193 

44 
699 

n 
104 

9.666 
55 

77 
151 
103 
447 
810 
187 

70 

Ataika 

19 

73 

California 

3 

306 

Coloiado 

SIS 

Connecticut 

1  _ 

909 

p^jaware                   .    ,       

19 

Florida 

52 

Georgia 

1 

53 

s 

Idaho 

69 

4 

919 

5X4 

Indiana 

Iowa 

»7 

1 

74 

30 

'9I 
»S3 

190 
9 
199. 
906 

91 

190 

98 

906 

59 

tl 

91 

180 

95 

1.191 

39 

4 
63 
589 
46 
5 
99 

?i 

94 

9 

56 

^S 

*S 
118 

75 

99 

9 
99 
10 

4 
90' 

513 

K«nm« , ,  ,  ,           

»? 

Kentucky 

3 

Louiiriana 

90 

Maine. .                     

84 
160 

eS 

9 

107 

94 

10 

I 

127 

418 

Michigan 

33S 

ax 

Misioun. 

1 

60 
\i 

6 
5 

46 

9 
938 

49> 
J4J 

Montana .1 , . , . 

Nebtaska 

515 
56 

9 

78 
5 

^il 

9 
IS6 

33! 

17 

I 

3 

41 

19 

14 

I 

3> 

33 

19 

71 
3 

9 

New  Mexico 

40 

8 

1 

597 

North  Carolina 

3S 

North  Dakota 

67 

Ohio 

19 

198 

944 

6 

I 
4 
4 
17 
5 

657 

144 

79 

4 

Rhode  Island 

'■56 

South  Dakota 

XO7 

Texas 

343 

Vermont 

7 
49 

31 

159 
■3 

76 

Washington 

XjX 

West  \^nia 

Wisconsin 

445 

Total  for  year  ended  June  30, 1906 . . 

9.405 

943.400 

6,311 

41 

1.747 

17.094 

xo,87X 

diste^ardinc.  of  course,  the  1,000  unlicensed  dealers.     In  the 
labonng  wards  the  licensed  saloons  run  as  many  as  one  to 
every  150. 
Chicago  expended  not  less  than  $55,000,000  for  beer  in  1906. 

IL   Otbtx  Countries 

Dr.  Dawson  Bums,  who  is  considered  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
says  {Daily  Mail  Year  Book,  190J): 

The  total  expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  distilled 
and  fermented  liquors  in  190s  may  be  taken  at  j£i64, 167,94 1, 
whidi  amount,  compared  with  the  expenditure  in  1904,  shows 
a  decrease  of  ;C4,8 19,994.  On  spirits  there  was  a  decrease 
of  £1,857,169;  on  beer,  a  ;S9.999,093;  on  wine,  of  ;C39,969. 
As  this  is  the  sixth  year  showing  a  consecutive  annual  de- 
creased expenditun  on  alcoholic  liquors,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  enumerate  eadi  annual 
decrease  since  1899,  when  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure was  ;Si85,997,2S7 — 1900  ^owed 
a  decrease  of  4^1,046,031;  1901,  jC3, 149,953; 
1909,  iCl, 938,496;  1903,  ;C5.054.S46:  1904. 
;£5,4S8,io6;  1905.  ;C4.8i9.994;  dec 


Great 
Biltaia 


years.  £91,759,986. 

But  it  should  be  further  observed  that  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  increased  since  1899  to  the  extent  of 
9.659,834,  or  about  6^  per  cent;  and,  if  the  expenditure  had 
proportionately  increased,  it  would  nave  amounted  in  1905 
to  £198,0 19,495.    But  it  not  only  failed  to  rise  to  that  amount. 


but  fell  to  £164,167,941,  thus  giving  an  actual  and  propor- 
tional decrease  erf  £33.844.554. 

Dr.  Bums  estimates  the  drink  expenditure  for 
1905  of  London  at  £18,779,906;  Liverpool,  £a,- 
799,144;  Glasgow,  j^2,449,o6a;  Manchester, 
i^',253,520;  Birmingham,  £2,173,100.  The  cap- 
ital value  of  breweries,  distilleries,  and  their 
licensed  property,  and  of  all  licensed  houses  and 
the  trade  in  all  forms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
estimated  in  1898  to  be  £230,000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  breweries  licensed  1905-6  was  s,i4»t 
compared  with  9,050  in  1894-95,  there  being  a 
strong  tendency  to  combination  of  the  tr^de  in  a 
few  large  firms. 

The  German  Empire  spent  (1905-6)  3,826,- 
000,000  marks  for  alcoholic  drinks,  compared  with 
419,000,000  mk.  for  public  schools,  according 
to  Dr.  Waldschmidt.  (Der  Alkokolismus,  March, 
1906.)  For  other  countries  the  extent  of  the 
traffic  can  only  be  estimated  from  the  amount  of 
their  liquor  consumption.    (See   Liquor,   (k>M- 

SUMPTION  OF.) 


Rbfbrbncb:  See  Tmti^mifdi. 
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LIST,FItIEDRICH:  German  Nationalist;  bom 
at  Reutlingen,  Wtlrttember^,  in  1789.  Professor 
c^  political  economy  at  Tfibmgen  in  1817,  he  re- 
signed in  1 8 19  to  (tevote  himself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  German  industry.  Elected  to  the  Diet 
of  Wurttember?,  he  exposed  the  vices  of  the  ad- 
Zidnistration,  and  was  condemned  in  1833  to  ten 
months'  imprisonment.  Fled  to  Switzerland, 
bat  returning  in  1824,  was  imprisoned  at  Asperg, 
later  was  pfudoned  and  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
'^e  United  States.     He  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 

fublished  here  his  "Outlines  of  a  New  System  of 
'olitical  Economy"  (1837),  in  which  he  attacked 
the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith,  and  outlined  an  economy 
on  a  national  basis.  Having  discovered  a  deposit 
of  anthracite  on  his  grounds,  he  was  able  to  return 
to  Europe  in  1833  with  an  independent  fortune. 
Settled  at  Augsburg  and  devoted  himself  to  an 
agitation  for  a  suitable  system  of  railway  lines 
and  to  economic  writing.  In  a  fit  of  despondency 
he  shot  himself,  Nov.  30, 1846. 
Ingram  says  of  him: 

Another  dement  of  opposition  (to  the  toissn-fairt  school  in 
Gennany]  waa  rapraaented  by  Pnediicb  List  (1798-1846),  a 
I  of  gnat  intellectual  viaor  as  wall  as  practical  energy,  and 


_ »tenergy,i 

notable  as  having  powerfully  contributed  by  his  writings  to 
the  formation  of  the  German  Zollverein.  His  principal  worlc  is 
entitled  "  Das  Nationals  System  der  Pditiscben  Oekonomie  " 
(1841;  6th  ed.,  1877:  Eng.  trans.,  i88s).  .  .  .  H  was  par- 
ncularl^  against  the  cosmopolitan  principle  in  the  modem 
econonucal  system  that  he  protested,  and  against  the  ab- 
■ointe  doctrine  of  free  trade,  which  was  in  harmony  with  that 
principle.  He  gave  prominence  to  the  national  idea,  and 
insisted  on  the  special  requirements  of  each  nation  according 
to  its  circumstances  and  espedally  to  the  degree  of  its  develop- 
noent.  .  .  .  The  nation  having  a  continuous  Ufe,  its  true 
wealth  consists — and  this  is  Ost's  fundamental  doctrine— 
not  in  the  quantity  of  exchange- values  which  it  possesses,  btit 
in  the  full  and  many-sided  development  of  its  productive 
poiwen. 

LIVERMORE,  MARY  ASHTOIT  (n^e  RICE): 
Temperance  advocate,  woman  suffragist,  lec- 
turer; bom  in  Boston,  1821.  Was  a  pupil  and 
for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  female  semmary  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.  Left  this  to  teach  a  family 
school  in  Virginia,  and  remained  there  three 
years,  to  return  North  a  radical  abolitionist. 
While  teaching  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  she  met 
Daniel  P.  Livermore,  a  Universalist  clergyman, 
whom  she  married,  devoting  herself  to  aidmg  his 
temperance  labors.  In  1863  she  became  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  northwestern  branch  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  during 
that  year  traveled  throughout  the  Northwest, 
everywhere  organizing  sanitary  aid  societies. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  she  made  a  tour  of  the 
hospitals  and  military  posts  on  the  Mississippi. 

After  the  war  she  labored  in  the  woman's  suf- 
frage and  temperance  movements.  In  1869  she 
established  the  Agitator,  a  woman's  suffrage  pa- 
per, but  in  1870  became  editor  of  the  Woman's 
Journal  of  Boston.  In  187a  she  resigned  to 
devote  herself  to  the  platform,  and  for  years 
spoke  five  nights  in  the  week  for  five  monuis  in 
the  year. 

Mrs.  Livermore  was  much  interested  in  pol- 
itics; was  twice  sent  by  the  Republicans  of  her 
town  as  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Re- 
publican Convention,  charged  with  the  presen- 
tation of  woman  suffrage  resolutions,  which  were 
accepted  and  incorporated  into  the  party  plat- 
form. She  was  for  ten  years  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  President  of  the  Woman's  Congress  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  its  organization,  she 
also  served  as  president  of  the  American  Woman 
SufErage  Association.    She  died  in  1905. 


LIVERPOOL;  An  English  city  of  considerable 
antiquitv.  It  has  been  identified  as  the  British 
port  called  Portus  Segantiorum  by  Ptolemy,  the 
geographer  of  Alexandria,  and  dates  therefore 
from  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  The 
origin  of  the  modem  name  is  doubtful,  but  the 
most  probable  derivation  is  from  the  Teutonic 
hlitk  -  a  slope ;  thus  Liverpool  or  Litherpool,  as 
it  was  sometimes  written,  may  mean  the  "pool 
on  the  slope."  The  topography  of  the  city  gives 
some  support  to  this  theory.  The  earliest  char- 
ter of  Liverpool  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  in 
1173.  King  John  granted  a  charter  in  1307, 
and  the  history  of  Liverpool  as  a  borough  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  latter  year.  The  growth 
of  the  population  was  slow  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1 700  the  population  was 
but  5,700  persons.  Gradually  the  maritime  and 
commercisd  business  of  the  port  assumed  impor- 
tant dimensions.  Beginning  with  Ireland  and 
the  coastwise  trade,  the  merchants  rapidly  ex- 
tended their  operations  to  the  Virginian  tobacco 
trade,  the  West  Indies,  North  America,  and  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  the  latter  eventually  be- 
coming the  most  important  market.  Many  of 
the  ships  were  "privateers,"  adding  the  spoils 
of  wufare  to  the  profits  of  com- 
TftstoTT  merce,  and  quite  a  large  number  were 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade  between 
the  Guinea  coast  and  the  West  In- 
dies. From  a  return  made  in  the  year  1771  it 
appears  that  105  ships  sailed  from  Liverpool  to 
Africa,  and  carried  to  the  West  Indies  28,300 
negroes.  In  1788,  when  suppression  of  slavery 
was  agitated,  it  was  stated  that  the  profit  to 
Liverpool  from  the  slave  trade  amotmted  to 
£300,000  per  annum.  In  1801  the  population 
of  the  city  had  risen  to  77,000;  by  1851  it  rose 
to  37S'9SS;  ty  ipo'i  to  686,333;  and  by  1904 
to  733,430. 

The  system  of  docks  for  which  Liverpool  is 
world-famous  originated  in  1708,  when  'Thomas 
Steers  recommenaed  and  carried  out 
the  conversion  of  the  "Pool"  into 
a  wet  dock  by  impounding  the  water 
with  fiood-gates,  so  as  to  keep  vessels 
afloat  regardless  of  tide.  The  flood-gate  had  been 
employed  in  ancient  times,  and  by  the  Dutch 
ana  Italians  at  a  more  modem  period,  in  con- 
nection with  canals  and  irrigation,  but  Liverpool 
was  the  first  to  utilize  it  in  a  tidal  estuary  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralizing  its  ebbs  and  flows. 
The  first  dock  was  opened  in  1715.  There  are 
now  in  existence  63  wet  docks,  the  largest  of 
them  being  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
of  steamships.  The  total  water  area  of  the  docks 
is  about  700  acres  with  a  lineal  quayage  of  about 
50  miles.  There  are  also  numerous  graving 
docks  for  repair  work.  Many  of  the  docks  are 
surrounded  oy  warehouses  tor  the  storing  of 
cargo.  The  Tobacco  Warehouse  at  Stanley 
Dock,  135  feet  high,  with  a  floor  area  of  36  acres, 
is  probably  the  largest  warehouse  in  the  world, 
and  is  capable  of  storing  60,000  hogsheads  of 
tobacco.  Special  warehouses  have  been  pro- 
vided for  grain,  wool,  and  general  produce.  A 
landing  stage  for  enabling  passengers  to  land 
and  embark  at  any  state  of  the  tide, 
«!,,        extends  for  3,478  feet  along  the  river- 

Doak  iStata  *"*"*•    "^^   entire  Dock   Estate,   a 
property  of  enormous  value,  is  con- 
trolled and  managed  by  a  body  of 
twenty-eight  gentlemen  known    as   the  Mersey 
Docks  and   Harbor  Board,  constituted  by  act 
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of  Parliament.  Twenty-four  of  these  are  elected 
by  the  dock  ratepayers,  i.  e.,  persons  paying 
rates  and  dues  on  ships  and  goods,  and  the  re- 
maining four  are  appomted  by  a  commission  con^ 
sisting  of  three  members  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  aggregate  tonnage  entering  and 
clearing  at  Liverpool  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  was  33,395,712  tons.  There  is 
perhaps  no  greater  monument  to  the  wisdom 
and  efficiency  of  public  management  than  the 
Liverpool  Dock  Estate.  Without  the  incentive 
of  individual  gain,  the  representatives  of  the 
commercial  community  devote  their  best  ener- 
gies to  the  consolidation  and  enlargement  of  the 
public  estate;  they  receive  no  remuneration 
whatever  for  their  services — the  position  being 
regarded  as  an  honor  to  be  attained  only  by 
the  best  men  in  the  various  branches  of  trade. 
No  interest,  political  or  otherwise,  is  allowed  the 
slightest  footing  in  the  councils  of  the  board, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  in- 
stance of  services  so  impersonal,  yet  highly  ex- 
pert and  laborious,  bem^  given  without  any 
mducement  save  public  spirit  and  honorable  dis- 
tinction. 

Among  the  public  services  which  are  munici- 
pally controlled  and  managed  in  Liverpool  only 
the  more  important  can  be  described 
Pabllo  here.  The  Electricity  Supply  De- 
OmMihiD  P^rtment  of  the  City  Council  took 
'  over  by  purchase  in  1896  the  under- 
taking of  a  private  company  which 
had  operated  in  flie  city  from  i88j.  Tne  pjir- 
chase  price  was  ;£4oo,ooo  and  the  business  nad 
then  a  total  plant  capacity  of  10,000  horse 
power.  The  pressure  ot  supply  was  no  volts. 
Immediately  on  taking  over  the  system  the 
municipality  increased  the  pressure,  and  erected 
new  generating  stations.  On  Dec.  31,  1905,  the 
capital  expended  amounted  to  £1,849,^75,  and 
the  surplus  profit,  after  paying  all  workmg  costs 
and  charges  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the 
year  1905,  exceeded  ;£so,77s — a  large  portion  of 
which  was  handed  over  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  city  in  reduction  of  rating.  Durin?  the  year 
1905  the  department  supphed  in  lighting  and 
power,  including  supply  to  the  Tramway  De- 
partment, a  tot^  of  31,453,33^  tmits  at  a  charge 
which  averaged  3.173d.  per  unit  to  private  users, 
ad.  per  unit  for  public  purposes  other  than  tram- 
way power,  and  i.io7d.  for  tramway  power. 
The  charges  have  been  several  times  reduced 
since  the  service  was  municipalized.  The  de- 
partment is  at  present  (1906)  considering  a 
scheme  for  supplying  motors  to  small  workshops 
on  the  hire  system  m  order  to  increase  the  use 
of  electricity  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  Tramway  Department  has  been  similarly 
successful.     Taking  over  by  purchase  in   1897 
Ihe    undertaking   of   a   joint   stock 
j^^^       company,    the    city    speedily    con- 
^     verted  the  horse  tramway  mto  an 
electric    system.     The    capital    ex- 
penditure Dec.   31,  1905,  stood  at  ;£i,898,8i3, 
and  the  length  of  track  operated  was  104  miles. 
The  surplus,  after  paying  interest  on  loan  capi- 
tal, and  setting  aside  sinking  fund  and  depreci- 
ation, reserve,  and  renewal  funds,  amounted  in 
1905  to  £ij,joS,  which  was  transferred  to  gen- 
eral rate  account  and  there  served  to  reduce  the 
rates  levied  upon  the  citizens.     The  success  of 
the  mtmicipal  tramway  undertaking  was  achieved 
upon  fares  greatly  reduced  (a  passenger  is  ear- 
ned two  mites  and  a  half  for  la.),  wages  of  em- 


ployees increased,  and  hours  of  labor  shortened 
by  about  one  third. 

The  proper  housing  of  the  poorer  citizens  has 

for  many  years  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 

Liverpool  City  Council.     As  far  back 

Eaniinc  **  '**^?  ^'^  blodts  ot  cottages,  known 
"  as  St.  Martin's  CottMes,  were  erected 
out  of  funds  of  "Capital  Personal 
Estate"  belonging  to  the  city.  At  a  later  }}eriod 
extensive  clearances  of  slum  property  were  made 
and  the  cleared  sites  were  offered  for  sale  on 
condition  that  workmen's  dwellings  at  cheap 
rents  should  be  erected.  No  purchaser  com- 
ing forward,  the  City  Council  proceeded  to  erect 
the  Victoria  Square  Dwellings  and  the  Juvenal 
Street  Laborers'  Dwelling  (371  tenements  in 
all).  These  were  opened  in  1885  and  1890.  It 
was  found  that,  owing  to  the  rent  charge  being 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  demolished 
property,  the  new  dwellings  were  tenanted  by 
a  class  of  workers  superior  to  the  former  tenants 
of  the  site,  the  latter  being  crowded  together 
in  "sublet"  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  felt  to  be  desirable  to  rehouse  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  and  eventually  a  new  type  of  dwell- 
ing was  designed — plain,  but  substantial  and 
thoroughly  sanitary — in  which  it  was  possible 
to  accommodate  the  former  tenants  of  the  slum 
at  a  rent  averaging  about  is.  per  room.  A  large 
number  of  dwellings  have  now  been  built,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  let  these  corporation 
tenements  only  to  tenants  who  have  actually 
been  dispossest  or  are  about  to  be  dispossest  by 
the  slum  demolitions  of  the  City  Council.  Moa- 
ifications  of  the  original  design  are  frequently 
made  in  the  direction  of  greater  comfort  and  con- 
venience. In  1905  the  Eldon  .Street  Dwellings 
were  opened.  'These  houses,  three  stories  high, 
comprizing  twelve  three-roomed  tenements,  were 
built  of  crusht  clinker  (from  ttie  Council's  refuse 
destructors)  and  Portland  cement,  molded  into 
slabs,  each  slab  forming  a  complete  side  or  roof 
of  a  room,  openings  for  doors  and  windows,  as 
well  as  fireplaces  and  flues,  being  formed  in  the 
molding.  The  staircases,  balconies,  and  chim- 
neys above  the  roof  are  similarly  molded  in 
blocks.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
transporting^  and  hoisting  the^heavy  slabs,  this 
small  experiment  proved  to  be  expensive.  On 
a  larger  scale,  however,  it  is  expectea  to  work  out 
cheaper  than  the  ordinaty  brick  and  mortar 
dwelling. 

According  to  a  report  dated  March  si,  1906, 
the  Council  had  erected  1,820  tenements  in  all, 
with  4,359  rooms.  The  cost  or  valuation  of  the 
land  for  housing  purposes  and  the  cost  of  build- 
ings amotmted  together  to  ;£3S6,705.  The  gross 
annual  rental  was  £17,799.  There  were  also  in 
course  of  erection  or  projected,  340  tenements 
consisting  of  951  rooms.  For  the  year  1905  the 
net  receipts,  after  deducting  repairs  and  expenses, 
were  £7,312 — a  little  over  2  per  cent  on  the 
capital  outlay.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the 
result  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  sinking- 
fund,  and  the  housing  scheme  thus  necessitates 
a  small  charge  upon  the  rates. 

The  Council  has  hitherto  confined  its  building 
operations  to  the  central  part  of  the  city.  It 
■wi31  before  lon^  be  compelled  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  suburbs  where  private  builders  are  erect- 
ing houses  which  are  likely  to  deteriorate  into 
slums  in  a  very  few  years.  During  the  last  half 
century  many  building  by-laws  have  been  made 
to  check  the  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  bouses 
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upon  a  given  area,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Reformers  are  demanding  increased  powers  for 
controlling  the  planning  of  streets  and  building 
areas  on  the  outskirts  of  great  cities  so  that 
ample  space  shall  be  secured  about  every  dwell- 


Sesides  the  important  departments  mentioned 
above,  the  city  owns  landed  estate  yielding  about 
;£ioo,ooo  per  annum;  it  has  constructed  impor- 
tant engineering  works  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water  from  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  it  owns  and 
manages  six  markets  which  bring  in  a  net  rev- 
enue of  ;£i 6,000  a  year;  it  manufactures  paving 
slabs  from  street  refuse;  it  owns  and  works  two 
large  sewage  farms  producing  crops  of  rye-grass, 
cabbages,  potatoes,  mangel-wurzels,  and  beet-root, 
the  income  from  the  produce  covering  the  ex- 
penses of  the  farms;  it  paves  its  own  streets  and 
constructs  its  own  sewers ;  it  collects  and  disposes 
of  all  the  refuse  of  the  streets  and  houses;  it 
constructs  its  tramways  and  repairs  the  cars. 
Besides  these  useful  undertakings  the  city  pro- 
vides parks,  gardens,  recreation  grounds,  biotanic 
gardens,  paun-houses,  aviaries,  museums,  art- 
gallery,  libraries,  baths,  wash-houses,  hospitals, 
and  convalescent  homes  for  the  jileasure,  health, 
or  instruction  of  the  citizens.  Liverpool  munic- 
ipal effort  has  also  largely  contributed  to  the 
founding  of  the  local  university;  and  numerous 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  technical 
schools,  a  nautical  college,  industrial  schools, 
are  controlled  and  manag^  by  the  City  Council. 
A  very  recent  departure  was  the  establishment 
of  depots  for  the  sale  of  sterilized  milk  for  in- 
fants. It  is  hoped  by  this  venture  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality.  In  addition  to  the 
constructive  work  carried  on  directly  by  this 
enterprising  municipality,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
done  in  the  way  of  inspection  of  private  enter- 
prise. A  bacteriological  department  analyzes 
food  and  drugs ;  the  medical  officer's  department 
inspects  bakehouses,  common  lodging-houses, 
canal-boats,  shippens,  milk-shops,  insanitary 
property,  workshops  where  offensive  trades  are 
conducted,  and  enoeavors  to  diminish  the  smoke 
ntiisance.  A  special  staff  of  female  sanitary  in- 
spectors is  occupied  in  visitation  amon|;  the 
poorer  classes  in  order  to  instruct  mothers  m  the 
care  of  infants;  they  also  inspect  workshops 
where  women  are  employed,  assist  the  Police- 
Aided  Clothing  Association  in  clothing  poor  chil- 
dren, and  render  other  useful  services. 

John  Edwards. 

RBrBKBMCBs:  Pictou's  Mtmoriab  of  livrpctt.  Handbook 
compiM  for  Ou  Contrat  cf  th*  Royal  InstUtition  of  PMie 
Smth.  1903:  Anniul  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Keporta  of  Proceedings  of  the  City  Council,  Reports 
of  various  Committees  of  the  City  Council,  Reports  and 
Pamphlets  of  Liverpool  Housing  Association,  Publications 


of  the  Liveniool  Fabian  Society. 

LLOTD-OBOROB,  DAVID:  President  of  the 
English  Board  of  Trade  (1905)  and  M.P. ;  bom  in 
1863,  at  Manchester,  England;  educated 'in  the 
Chivch  School  at  Llanstymdury  and  privately. 
Read  law  and  was  admitted  to  practise  as  a 
solicitor  in  1884.  An  eager  and  enthusiastic 
Liberal,  Mr.  Llovd-George  has  always  been  active 
in  politics  and  has  had  a  most  strenuous  career. 
In  1890  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  Car- 
narvon District,  North  Wales.  At  the  defeat  of 
,  the  Conservatives  and  the  coming  in  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  1905  he  was  given  a  portfolio  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  new 


cabinet  formed  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man.  Address:  Brynawel,  Criccieth,  Carnarvon, 
Wales. 

LLOYD,  HENRY  DEMOREST:  Socialist  au. 
thor;  bom  New  York  City,  1847 ;  educated  public 
schools.  Dr.  Anthon's  School,  and  Coltmibia 
College,  class  of  '67.  Studied  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  LL.D. ;  admitted  to  New  York  bar  ia  1869 
and  to  bar  of  Chicago  in  1 8  7  2 ,  but  never  practised. 
In  187 1  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  overthrow 
of  Tammany  and  the  Tweed  Ring.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  American  Free  Trade  League, 
1868  to  1873.  Delegate  for  New  York  to  Literal 
Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  187a  he 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley. 
From  1873  to  1885  he  was  successively  literary 
and  financial  editor  and  editorial  writer  on  hjs 
Chicago  Tribune,  beginning  here  his  study  and 
observation  of  the  great  industrial  combinations 
then  forming.  In  >i68i  he  published  "The  Story 
of  the  Great  Monopoly,"  the  first  arraignment  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  railroads  in 
granting  it  discriminating  rebates.  This  was 
loUowed  bv  other  articles  in  like  vein,  notably 
"The  Lords  of  Industry."  He  endeavored  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  Chicago  anarchists,  thinking 
them  unjustly  condemned.  Lloyd  gave  much 
time  to  active  work  in  the  labor  struggles  of  his 
time,  was  counsel  for  the  Anthracite  Miners 
before  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  in  1903,  and 
worked  earnestly  in  1903  for  public  ownership  of 
the  street  railways  of  Chicago.  It  was  in  uese 
last  labors  for  the  people  that  he  contracted 
the  illness  of  which  he  died  in  Sept.,  1903. 
He  was  a  radical  opponent  of  the  private  use 
of  public  wealth,  believing  that  the  producers 
should  own  the  wealth  they  produced.  His  ideals 
worked  toward  a  cooperative  commonwealth 
where  social  love  would  replace  the  present  strife, 
and  could  see  no  limit  to  the  development  of 
man,  who  in  his  function  of  creator  is  to  redeem 
both  himself  and  society.  Politically  he  believed 
party  to  be  a  necessary  evil  for  the  present  and 
bad  determined  to  join  the  Socialists  as  being  the 
only  party  which  avowed  a  social  ideal,  inter- 
national as  well  as  national,  and  offered  a  program 
for  the  next  ^eat  step,  namely — the  extension  of 
the  democratic  principles  to  mdustry.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  already  mentioned  he  wrote 
"Wealth  Against  Commonwealth";  "Labor  Co- 
partnership ;  "A  Country  Without  Strikes"; 
♦'Newest  England,"  etc. 

LOBBY:  "The  lobby"  is  the  name  given  to 
persons  who  undertake  to  influence  the  members 
of  a  legislature  and  thereby  to  secure  the  pass- 
ing of  bills.  The  term  includes  both  those  who, 
since  they  han^;  about  the  chamber,  and  make  a 
regular  profession  of  working  upon  members,  are 
called  "lobbyists"  and  those  persons  who  on  any 
particular  occasion  may  come  up  to  advocate,  by 
argument  or  solicitation,  any  particular  measure 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  interested.  The 
name,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  impute  any 
improper  motive  or  conduct,  tho  it  is  commonly 
used  in  an  unfavorable  sense. 

Says  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofiord,  Librarian  of  Con- 

fress,  in  the  American  Cyclopedia  of  Political 
cience,  article  "Lobby": 


What  is  known  as  lobbing  by  no  means  implies  in  an  < 

the  use  of  money  to  affect  legislation.  This  corruption  ia 
frequently  wholly  absent  in  cases  where  the  lobby  is  meet 
industrious,  numerous,  persistent,  and  successful.  By  casual 
interviews,  by  informal  convenation.  by  formal  preaentatioa 
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of  {acts  and  arBumenta,  by  printed  appeal*  in  pamphlet  form, 
by  newspaper  communications  and  leading  articles,  by  pei^ 
sonal  introductions  from  or  tbrough  men  of  supposed  influence 
bv  dinners,  receptions,  and  other  entertainments,  by  the  arts 
ot  sodal  life  and  the  charms  of  feminine  attraction,  the  public 
man  is  beset  to  look  favorably  upon  the  measure  which  in- 
terested parties  seelc  to  have  enacted. 

Unforttinately,  however,  the  lobby  usually  de- 
generates till  it  IS  mainly  a  lobby  in  the  bad  sense. 
This  results  almost  inevitably  from  methods  of 
legislation,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  In 
tiie  U.  S.  legislatures  all  business  goes  before 
committees — not  only  private  bills,  but  public 
bills — often  involving  great  pecuniary  interests. 
To  give  a  bill  a  fair  chance  of  passing,  the  com- 
mittee must  be  induced  to  report  in  favor  of  it. 
The  committees  have  no  quasi- judicial  rules  of 
procedure,  but  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  usu- 
ally by  giving  hearings  on  the  subject  to  inter- 
ested pstfties.  If  the  committee  can  be  gained 
the  bill  usually  passes.  The  fate  of  a  bill,  there- 
fore, often  really  lies  in  the  bands  of  a  few  men, 
the  the  responsibility  can  be  thrown  on  the  whole 
legislature.  This  gives  enormous  opportunity 
for  corruption.  Great  corporations  are  some- 
times interested  to  the  extent  of  millions  on  the 
wording  of  a  bill.  Politicians  of  the  lowest  type 
can,  therefore,  get  large  bribes  from  corrupt  cor- 
porations. This  all  but  compels  'other  corpora- 
tions to  bribe  likewise.  If  the  corporation  does 
not,  the  corrupt  corporation  will  gam  the  legisla- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  average  corporation  that 
seeks  a  bill  goes  to  the  legislature  with  money  in 
its  hand,  and  still  oftener  it  goes  with  money  to 
buy  oS  legislation  that  would  injure,  legislation 
often  simply  introduced  to  make  the  corporation 
pay  for  preventing  its  passage,  or  legislative 
blackmail.  The  corporation  often  has  to  spend 
money  to  gain  a  perfectly  just  and  right  bill.  It 
is  on  this  ah  but  inevitable  result  of  present  indus- 
trial and  commercial  methods  that  the  lobby 
fattens.  Nor  does  the  money  always  need  to  be 
corruptly  spent.  A  sharp  lobbyist,  who  knows 
the  ins  and  outs  of  legislative  practise,  who 
knows  many  of  the  legislators,  who  knows  who  is 
corruptible  and  who  not,  who  knows  how  to 
bring  political  influence  to  bear  in  this  way  or 
that,  can  often  obtain  or  defeat  legislation  with- 
out the  use  of  money.  He  may  sell  his  influence, 
and  the  corporation  money  go  into  his  pocket 
without  his  buying  the  legislators.  It  is  in  such 
ways  that  around  almost  sSl  American  legislatures 
has  grown  up  "a  third  house,"  which  is  some- 
times more  influential  than  the  other  two.  (See 
Corruption.) 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  check  the  practise 
of  lobbying,  both  in  Congress  and  in  state  legis- 
latures. Statutes  have  been  passed  severely 
punishing  any  person  who  offers  any  money  or 
value  to  any  member  with  a  view  to  influence 
his  vote.  It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the 
courts  that  "contracts  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject to  influence  legislation  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  such  open  and  public  presentation  of 
facts,  arguments,  and  appeals  to  reason  as  are 
reco^zed  as  proper  and  le^timate  with  all 
public  bodies  must  be  held  void." 

It  has  been  attempted  to  lessen  lobbying  by 
restricting  the  legislatures.  Some  states  enacted 
a  law  compelling  all  lobbyists  to  be  registered, 
that  it  may  be  known  who  they  are  and  whom 
they  represent,  and  exacting  an  account  of  all 
money  spent  in  lobbying.  Lobbies  have  been 
formed  to  represent  the  public  interest,  but  they 
have  no  definite  organization. 


LOCAL  OOVERHMBNT  DT  BUOLAHD:  Per- 
haps the  most  concise  way  of  stating  the  present 
position  of  local  government  in  England  is  to 
give  the  chief  items  in  the  accounts  of  the  money 
received  and  spent  by  ottr  local  councils.  The 
following  figures  are  taken  from  the  "Annual 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  190s," 
which  deals  with  the  financial  year  1 00  a— 3.  The 
total  receipts  of  local  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales  were  (the  earlier  figures  are  given  for 
comparison) : 

1879-80 ;CS3, 600,000  1901-1 ;Ciai,SOO.OOO 

2900-1 121,900,000  190S— 3 XS9.000.000 

Analysing  the  last  year's  accounts  more  closely 
we  find  that  the  total  included  receipts  from : 

Rates,  ;C5o,oeo.ooo  (as  compared  with  ]£s>,aoo,ooo  in  1879- 
2880). 

Gas £7.000,000  '     Tramways £i,7So,eoo 

Water-works 4,000,000        Electricity i,7So.ooo 

The  total  expenditure  of  these  local  authorities 
fortius  same  year  1902-3  was £128, 960 ,000 ;  made 
up  of  the  following  chief  items : 

Repayment  and  interest  of  loans .  ;£io,  280,000 

Highways 16,600,000 

Poor  relief 15,500,000 

Education 23,300,000 

Tramways 7,000,000 

Gas 6,300,000 

Water 6,000,000 

Pidice 5,900,000 

Electricity s.300,000 

Sewage 4,500,000 

The  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amotinted  to  £370,500,000.  All  the  above  figures 
clearly  demonstrate  the  vast  increase  in  the  im- 
portance of  local  government  activities  and  the 
enormous  nature  of  the  sums  already  involved. 
It  is  useful  to  remember  that  the  national  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  in  1903  was  £151,550,000; 
while  the  national  debt  stood  at  about  ;^65o,ooo,- 
000.  There  are  periodical,  perhaps  mcessant, 
outeries  that  the  local  councite  are  spending  too 
much  money,  but  this  is  mainly  the  criticism  of 
irresponsible  persons  who  do  not  know  the  facts. 
The  rational  citizen  has  quite  decided  that  the 
local  councils  are  making  a  profitable  use  of  the 
public  money;  and  that  an  active  i>olicy  on  the 
part  of  the  cotmcils  is  an  essential  part  of  civiliza- 
tion. "Municipal  trading"  is  pushing  out  its 
boundaries  every  day,  just  because  it  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  dispute  'that  the  public  in- 
terest is  better  served  by  a  public  council' than 
by  a  private  company  whose  chief  object  is 
private  gain. 

Such  being,  in  barest  outline,  the  statistical 
facts  of  English  local  government,  it  remains  to 
point  out  the  more  important  problems  which 
arise  in  this  department  of  our  public  affairs. 
There  are  two  problems  which  most  urgently  call 
for  solution. 

(i)  Thg  law  concerning  Enelisk  local  govern- 
ment is  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion,  and  must  be 
made  precise  and  clear.     It  is  a  rash  deed  to  write 
down  a  generalization  from  the  data  of  social 
science,  but  we  may  say  that  the 
Pnhlama    Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835 
was    the   first   attempt   to    reduce 
medieval  chaos  to  modem  order  in 
the  affairs  of  local  government.     Until  1835  the 
power  of  local  government  had  been  the  power  to 
govern  a  neighborhood  as  the  authorities  of  that 
place  pleased;  there  was  littJe  attempt  to  force 
them  to  consider  the  wider  interests  of  the  whole 
nation;  each  borough  had  its  own  customs.    The 
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Act  of  1835  laid  down  a  uniform  code  which  was  to 
apply  to  the  bulk  of  the  boroughs  of  England. 
1^118  modem  process  of  national  uniformity  has 
been  continued  and  extended  until  at  the  present 
time  we  find  our  local  aSairs  in  the  hands  of 
various  public  bodies  (Parish,  District,  both  urban 
and  rural,  Borough,  and  County  Councils,  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  Magistrates),  who  are  called  to 
administer  their  duties  under  the  terms  of  com- 
TO«hensive  acts  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Local 
Government  Acts  of  1888  and  1894,  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1883,  and  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875.  So  far  stated  the  position  seems 
fairly  simple,  but  closer  examination  reveals  a 
very  remarkable  state  of  things;  for  example,  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  requires  3,300  closely 
printed  pages  of  notes  and  references  to  over  600 
other  acts  of  Parliament  to  explain  its  meaning. 
It  is  necessary  to  read  innumerable  acts  of 
Parliament  besides  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  before  a  citizen  can  understand  the  powers  of 
borough  councils.  Besides  the  main  Poor  Law 
Acts  of  1601,  1834,  and  1868,  there  are  400  other 
acts  bearing  on  the  subject  and  explained  in 
1,800  reported  cases.  The  law  of  ratmg  is  scat- 
tered in  almost  100  acts  and  1,300  cases.  Further, 
special  subjects  of  local  government  are  dealt 
■with  by  separate  acts  on  tramways,  electricity, 
eas,  water,  small  holdings,  allotments,  housing 
For  the  working  classes,  burials,  poUce,  highways; 
to  enter  the  domain  of  local  government  is 
immediately  to  be  faced  by  a  long  row — many 
long  rows — of  acts  of  Parliament  and  law  books. 
The  layman  is  helpless  in  this  confusion;  be  it 
■whispered,  the  lawyer  is  often  hard  prest  for  an 
answer.  If  the  people  are  to  govern,  if  democracy 
is  to  be  au^ht  but  a  theory,  then  the  law  must 
be  made  mfinitely  more  understandable.  It 
must  be  still  more  codified  and  also  revised  to- 
ward more  simplicity.  There  is,  for  example, 
no  need  for  district  councils ;  their  work  could  be 
easily  distributed  between  the  Parish  Councils 
and  the  Countv  Coimcils.  The  District  Council 
area  is  too  smaU  for  economical  administration ;  it 
is  too  large  for  its  members  to  intimately  know 
the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  Then  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  must  be  abolished  and  their  duties 
handed  over  to  the  County  Councils .  Come  what 
may,  simple  law  is  the  price  of  democratic  control. 
(3)  The  complicated  bustTiess  of  local  govern- 
ment must  ultimately  be  conducted  by  the  profes- 
sional expert.  The  problem  before  the  elected  coun- 
cilors is  how  to  choose  the  expert  official.  It  is 
clear,  for  example,  that  the  best  managers  of 
the  city  tramways,  the  electricity  supply  station, 
the  municipal  water-works,  are  not  hkely  to  be 
Chosen  by  way  of  the  ballot-box;  the  matter  re- 
quires detailed  discussion  which  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  the  election  platform.  We  must 
Veam  to  conduct  our  public  affairs  as  men  of 
sound  business  sense.  The  problem  is  exactly 
the  one  before  the  shareholders  in  a  private  com- 
pany. It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1903  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  future  local  government  in  England. 
Its  "Education  Committee"  system  seems  the 
most  hopeful  method  of  finding  the  proper  of- 
ficials. This  system  is,  briefly,  the  County  Coun- 
cil appoints  a  number  of  its  own  members  to  sit 
as  an  Education  Committee;  and  also  coopts  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  have  special 
knowledge  of  education;  the  whole  committee 
controls  the  education  of  its  area  through  the 
officials  whom  it  selects.    This  judicious  com- 


bination of  members  elected  directly  by  the 
people  and  members  chosen,  indirectly,  for 
their  special  knowledge,  is  the  basis  of  a  new 
method  in  local  government,  which  is  perhaps 
its  most  significant  recent  development.  The 
other  important  fact  in  this  Education  Act  is 
that  it  selects  the  County  Council  as  the  proper 
authority  to  undertake  great  public  affairs.  No 
other  local  governing  area  is  large  enough  to  pay 
for  the  very  best  men  or  to  administer  with  the 
utmost  economy.  The  County  Council  is  marked 
out  as  the  most  important  administrative  body 
in  future  English  local  government. 

G.  R.  S.  Taylor. 

LOCAL  GOVERIfMEnT  INFORMATIOR  BU- 
REAU, THE:  This  bureau,  conducted  by  the 
Independent  Labor  Party,  and  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety of  London,  England,  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  information  on  the  work  and 
powers  of  municipal  bodies,  boards  of  guardians, 
and  other  local  authorities.  The  btu-eau  has  not 
been  long  in  existence,  and  unfortunately  is  not 
so  well  known  as  it  should  be;  nevertheless  the 
continued  prosperity  and  widening  usefulness  of 
the  society  shows  how  deeply  the  work  done  for 
its  members  is  appreciated.  Address:  The  Fa- 
bian Society,  3  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  London, 
W.  C. 

LOCAL  OPTION:  The  privilege  granted  to  a 
political  division,  as  a  county  or  town,  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  sale  of  mtoxicants  shall  be 
prohibited  within  its  limits.  Local  option  is 
prohibition  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  work- 
able public  sentiment.  The  difference  between 
the  local  optionist  and  the  extreme  prohibitionist 
is  not  in  kind  but  in  the  size  of  the  political 
units.  Local  option  ciystallizes  public  senti- 
ment in  a  given  community  and  brin^  it  to  bear 
upon  the  fiquor  question  for  immediate  results. 
State-wide  prohibition  is  after  all  but  a  large 
kind  of  local  option. 

The  principle  of  local  option  does  not  refuse 
to  abohsh  saloons  where  it  can,  because  it  can- 
not yet  abolish  them  everywhere  it  would.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  local  option  is  a  com- 
promise with  evil.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
prohibitory  to  the  full  extent  of  the  public  sen- 
timent existing. 

It  is  likewise  argued  that  the  saloon  is  an  evil 
demanding  the  enactment  of  prohibitory  laws 
the  same  as  theft  or  murder.  But  persons  pre- 
senting this  argument  forget  that  all  agree  that 
to  steal  or  murder  is  wrong,  but  all  do  not  agree 
that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  wrong. 
Vast  numbers  of  our  population,  who  must  to 
regarded  as  good  citizens  because  they  are  thrifty 
and  law-abiding,  do  not  believe  that  the  traffic 
in  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  wron^.  With 
these  people  a  long  course  of  education  is  neces- 
sary to  bnng  them  to  a  full  realization  and  recog- 
nition of  the  immorality  and  crime  attendant 
upon  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

There  are  few  better  methods  of  education  for 
accomplishing  this  work  than  the  operation  of 
the  local-option  principle.  The  agitation  lead- 
ing up  to  the  annual  or  biennial  local-option 
elections  in  the  different  political  units  is  of  im- 
mense educational  value,  and  furnishes  its  ad- 
vocates frequent  and  full  opportunities  for  the 
discussion  of  the  prohibition  principle.  Every 
municipality,  township,  or  county  that  abolishes 
the  saloons  is,  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  act, 
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a  standing  aivtunent  for  the  extension  of  the 
principle  to  the  larger  political  units.  As  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  increases  in  pressure  with  the 
action  of  the  engine,  so  does  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  people  develop  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  opportunities  of  putting  it  into 
effective  operation. 

The  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  is  too  great 
a  task  to  be  accomplished  by  any  one  chtirch  or 
political  party.  We  are  coming  steadily  to  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  it 
the  mobilized  public  sentiment  of  all  churches 
and  all  parties.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
separation  of  the  question  from  all  other  essential 
public  and  political  issues  of  government.  Such 
a  separation  allows  the  Church  to  assume  its 
proper  place  in  the  problem  of  temperance  re- 
form, and  furnishes  frequent  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  of  its  gifts  and  graces. 

Again,  laws  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic  are 
not  self-acting.  No  law  is  operative  that  has 
not  a  public  sentiment  behind  it.  The  merits 
of  local  option  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  what 
has  already  been  accomplished.  The  states  of 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Texas,  West  Vir- 
nnia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carohna,  containing  a  population  of  3^,000,000, 
taken  as  a  whole  are  in  piomt  of  ter- 
j_j^_i  ritory  seven  eighths  prohibition. 
This  has  been  brought  about  entirely 
through  local-option  laws.  In  many 
of  the  Northern  states  from  large  and  increasing 
territory  the  saloon  is  being  abolished  by  the  ap- 
plication of  improved  local-option  laws  which 
are  being  enacted  by  the  various  state  legisla- 
tures. While  the  South  is  much  in  advance  of 
the  North  because  of  the  absence  of  the  foreign 
population,  nevertheless  most  rapid  strides  are 
being  made  in  most  of  the  Northern  states. 
Ohio,  for  example,  which  because  of  its  many 
large  cities  ranks  third  or  fourth  as  a  saloon 
state,  is  rapidly  abolishing  the  traffic.  Of  the 
1,371  townships  in  the  state  nearly  1,100  of  them 
have  abolished  saloons.  Of  the  763  incorporated 
villages  and  cities  about  470  are  now  dry. 

The  effort  to  put  these  local-option  laws  in 
operation  has  developed  a  sustained  public  sen- 
timent, which  in  most  instances  compels  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  It  has  unified  and  given 
direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  Church  against  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  operation  of  the  law  makes 
possible  increased  legislation  for  its  application 
to  still  larger  political  units.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  local  option  is  the  gradual  and  nat- 
ural approach  to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
beverage  liquor  traffic.  (See  Temperance.) 
PuRLBY  A.  Baker. 

LOCAL  PROHIBmON:  Term  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  policy  of  refusing  Ucense  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  municipalities,  townships, 
and  counties.  It  conunonly  rests  upon  state 
statutes  giving  subdivisions  to  the  state  local 
option  (that  is,  local  choice).  In  a  few  cases 
local  prohibition  is  secured  for  some  community 
b^  direct  act  of  the  legislature,  and  in  some 
cities,  for  example  Chicago,  sections  are  some- 
times placed  under  a  prohibitory  policy  by  the 
city  council.  The  earliest  local  option  m  Amer- 
ica was  granted  in  Indiana  by  the  laws  of  1833. 
In  1833  the  legislature  in  Georgia  gave  local  op- 
tion, to  be  exercised  by  the  local  courts,  to  two 
counties  in  that  state.     Between  1833  and  1850 


many  communities  in  different  states  secured  the 
right  and  voted  out  the  legal  traffic  in  liquor. 
With  the  rise  of  the  idea  of  state  prohibition  in- 
terest in  local  prohibition  grew  less  and  was 
heard  of  again  but  little,  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
New  York  readopted  a  local-option  system  in 
1873,  and  it  has  come  to  bepart  of  the  laws  of 
the  majority  of  the  states.  The  theory  has  three 
classes  of  advocates:  temperance  people  who  seek 
to  obtain  some  advantage  against  the  saloon 
without  encountering  partizan  opposition;  poli- 
ticians who  welcome  it  as  an  outlet  for  temperance 
sentiment  without  disturbance  to  party  politics; 
liquor  dealers  who  accept  it  as  a  last  resort  to 
segregate  dangerous  temperance  sentiment  and 
ward  off  prohibition  of  wider  extent. 

The  growth  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  which 
works  almost  solely  for  local  prohibition,  has 
caused  a  wide  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  league  has  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  option  by  "residence  dis- 
tricts" in  cities,  and  m  the  State  of  Ohio  has 
secured  legi^ation  with  such  provisions. 

It  needs  to  be  noted  that  local  prohibition 
deals  only  with  the  local  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  cope  with  its  wider 
financial  and  political  problems.  The  manu- 
factures and  products  of  a  no-license  town  are 
sold  in  license  cities  in  competition  with  the 
saloon.  The  no-license  town  shares  in  the  bad 
government  made  inevitable  by  the  debaucherir 
of  politics  by  the  liquor  traffic.  The  youth 
reared  amid  clean  surroundings  go  out  to  find  the 
temptations  of  the  saloon  as  soon  as  they  pass  I 

beyond  the  shadow  of  the  hearth-tree.  Except- 
ing a  few  of  the  Southern  states,  local  prohibition 
has  never  approached  the  removal  of  the  saloon 
from  a  whole  state,  and  even  in  the  South  the 
centers  of  population  and  influence  are  commonly- 
held  by  the  saloon,  either  by  legal  provisions  that 
deprive  cities  of  option  on  the  question,  or 
through  the  control  of  the  cities  by  the  saloon 
element. 

In  favor  of  the  local  prohibition  theory  its  ad- 
vocates urge  the  principle  of  ' '  home  rule  * ' ;  against 
the  adoption  of  local  prohibition,  the  liquor  in- 
terests present  the  usual  contention  of  tyranny 
and  alleged  "failure." 

Radical  Prohibitionists  deny  the  right  of  the 
legfislature  to  grant  local  option  to  a  town  or 
county,  asserting  that  the  sale  of  liquor  is  no  more 
a  question  for  local  determination  than  is  horse 
stealing  or  the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
Prohibitionists  insist  also  that,  by  means  of  local 
prohibition,  the  public  conscience  is  salved,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  no-license  towns  or  counties, 
relieved  of  the  more  repulsive  manifestations  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  lose  sight  of  its  wider  evils  and 
forget  their  responsibility  for  the  state  and  na- 
tional features  of  the  problem.  Local  option  be- 
ing granted,  however.  Prohibitionists  commonly 
favor  the  use  of  the  opportunity  to  perform  what 
they  consider  a  duty  neglected  by  the  legislature. 

Of  the  local  advantages  of  focal  prohibition 
there  has  never  been  ground  to  doubt,  whenever 
the  policy  has  had  opportunity  for  fair  test.  No- 
license  towns  and  no-license  cities,  compared  with 
license  towns  and  cities,  invariably  show  less 
crime,  less  pauperism,  and  commonly  a  better 
condition  01  public  health.  Massachusetts  has 
furnished  numerous  illustrations,  the  most 
marked  being  instances  in  which  in  alternate 
years  the  same  city  has  had  licen.se  and  no- 
license.     Interesting  literature  upon  this  question 
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is  Dublished  by  the  National  Temperance  Society 
of  New  York, 

The  table  which  follows  shows,  with  substantial 
accuracy,  the  degree  to  which  local  prohibition 
prevails  in  the  principal  states.  Absolute  ac- 
cniracy  is  almost  impossible,  since  the  facts  are 
not  recorded  in  many  states,  the  local  authorities 
having  little  control.  Colorado  and  Oregon  have 
newly  adopted  local-option  laws,  and  Delaware, 
in  which  there  is  alreaay  considerable  prohibition 
territory,  is  upon  the  eve  of  a  local-option  election 
'Which  IS  expected  to  eliminate  the  saloon  from 
almost  the  whole  state.  Georgia,  which  has  just 
adopted  a  state  prohibitory  law,  had  135  of  its  146 
counties  under  local  prohibition  before  that  law 
was  adopted. 


Stats 


Arlmnsu. . 
California. 


Connecticut. 
Delaware. . . 


Florida. 
Illinoi*. , 


Indiana. 


Iowa 

Kentncky. 
Louisiana. . 
Maryland.. 


Manacbnsatta. 
Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missiisiptrf 

New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . . 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 
Texas 


Vermont 

ViiBinia 

West  Virginia. 

'Wisconsin 


Number  of 

counties, 

towns, 

cities, 

etc. 


66  counties 
75  counties 


168  towns . 


46  counties 


99  counties 
Z19  counties 
59  parishes 
33  counties 
I  33  cities  , 
I  39 1  towns. 
83  counties 


77  counties 

I      II  cities. 
t  224 towns. 


933  towns. 
97  counties 
768  towns 


41  counties 


Number 
under  local 
prohibiticii 


so 

56 

Parts  of 
some  8  or 
le  coun- 
ties 

S9 

About  one 
half  the 
sUte 

10  counties, 
500  cities 
and  vil- 
lages, half 
of  Chicago 

About   ISO 


I? 
18 


14 
19 

I  and  a  few 

towns 
About   1  of 
the    rural 
districts 
S« 
6 
183 
About      900 
towns  and 
cities 
308 
70 
480 
county 
and  a  few 
towns 
18 
Possibly     15 
percental 
the  state 
All  the  state  under  local 
prohibition     except     3 
municipalities. 
343  counties  140       and 
parts  of  55 


I  6  cities  . 
I  941  towns, 
loe  counties 
55  counties 
1 1 18  cities. . 
-<  ao6  villages 
(1,104  towns 


3  cities 
208  towns 
79 

23 

5 

16 

S93 


Oklahoma,  which  may  be  admitted  to  the 
'Union  as  a  prohibition  state,  has  many  towns 
tinder  local  prohibition.  In  judging  the  value  of 
local  prohibition  indicated  in  the  table  above  it 
must  De  remembered  that  a  very  laive  part  of  the 
townships  and  counties  mentioned  he  in  close 


proximity  to  license  territory.  For  example, 
many  of  the  no-license  towns  of  Wisconsin  con- 
tain license  -villages.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
excise  boards  are  empowered  to  grant  hotel 
licenses  in  to-wns  that  vote  no-license.  In  New 
York,  where  there  are  308  no-license  to'wns,  it  is 
possible  in  only  two  small  sections  of  the  state  to 
establish  a  home  fifteen  miles  awav  from  a  saloon. 
Wm.  p.  F.  Ferguson. 

LOCKE,  JOEOf :  Philosopher;  bom  at  Wrine- 
ton,  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1633.  His 
father,  a  small  landowner  and  attorney  at  Pens- 
ford,  was  a  strict  but  genial  Puritan.  "Prom 
the  time  that  I  knew  anything,"  Locke  'wrote  in 
1660,  "I  found  m^tf  in  a  storm  which  has 
continued  to  this  time."  Entered  Westminster 
School,  and  in  1653  went  to  Oxford.  Took  his 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1656,  A.M.  in  1658;  made  tutor 
of  Christ  Church  in  1660,  and  lectured  in  Greek, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy  the  following  year. 
Locke  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  works 
of  Descartes,  which  &rst  gave  him  a  taste  for 
philosophical  subjects. 

In  1673  became  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Among  the  'writings  of  Locke  during  this  period 
is  an  essay  on  'the  "Roman  Commonwealth." 
But  the  most  significant  of  all  is  an  "Essay 
Concerning  Toleration  "  (1666). 

The  fall  of  Shaftesbury  in  1675  enabled  Locke 
to  spend  four  years  of  quiet  in  France,  at  which 
time  at  intervals  his  "Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding" was  in  process  of  construction, 
and  here  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  distinguished 
men  of  letters  and  science;  returned  to  London 
in  1679.  After  Shaf'tesbury's  second  downfall 
Locke  retired  in  voluntary  exile  'to  Holland. 
The  "Essay"  was  finished  in  1687.  He  returned 
to  Englana  in  1689,  and  his  fame  as  an  author 
was  established  throughout  Europe.  He  declined 
the  embassy  to  Brandenburg,  and  accepted  in- 
stead the  modest  office  of  commissioner  of  ap- 
peals. While  in  London  (1689-90)  he  published 
nis  chief  works  on  social  polity,  the  "Epistola  de 
Tolerantia,"  addrest  'to  Limborch,  and  the  "Two 
Treatises  on  Government,"  in  defense  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  his  "Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding"  appeared  in  1690. 
Locke  died  Oct.  28,  1704,  at  Oates,  in  Essex, 
where  Sir  Francis  Masham  had  given  him  a  home 
for  many  years.  He  passed  away,  as  he  de- 
clared, in  perfect  charity  with  ail  men,  and  in 
sincere  communion  with  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ,  by  whatever  names  Christ's  followers  call 
themselves." 

Locke  is  of  importance  in  social  reform  because 
he  is  the  intellectual  father  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  philosophy,  which,  in  France  particularly, 
produoed  revolutionary  ideas.     Says  Cousin : 

Placed  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
be  forms  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  In  fact,  run 
over  all  the  sensualistic  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, there  is  not  one  wno  does  not  invoke  the  authority  of 
Locke,  and  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  metaphysidana,  but  of 
moralists,  publicists,  and  critics. 

The  essence  of  Locke's  philosophy  is  that 
there  are  no  "innate  ideas."     He  says: 

Let  us  suppose  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper, 
void  of  all  cnaiacters,  without  any  ideas:  how  comes  it  to  be 
furnished?  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and 
knowledge?  To  this  I  answer,  in  one  word,  from  experience; 
in  that  all  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately 
derives  itself  ("Bssay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
Book  II.).  C 
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From  his  standpoint  materialistic  and  un- 
christian philosopters  argued,  as  Locke  did  not, 
an  individualistic  revolt  against  the  authority 
both  of  State  and  Church.  As  Locke  in  his 
"Civil  Government"  argued  against  arbitrary 
rule,  they  argued  against  all  rule.  (See  Politi- 
cal Scibncb;  National  Liberty.) 

LOCKWOOD,  BELVA  Aim  BERinSTT  Mc- 
HALL:  Woman  suffragist;  temperance  reformer; 
bom  inRoyalton,  N.  Y.,  1830 ;  graduated  Genesee 
College,   1857;  A.M.  Syracuse  University,   1871; 

fraduated  National  University  Law  School,  1873. 
n  i87Qsecured  passage  of  bill  admitting  women  to 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Mrs.  Lockwood 
was  attorney  of  record  for  6,000  Eastern  and  emi- 
grant Cherokees,  carrying  her  case  successfully 
through  Congress,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  making  extended 
legal  arguments  before  these  bodies  with  the 
result  tlMt  the  Supreme  Court  gave  judgment  for 
the  Cherokees  versus  the  U.  S.  in  the  sum  of  about 
$5,000,000 ;  secured  passage  of  bill  in  1873  giving 
to  women  employees  of  the  government  equ^ 
pay  with  men  for  the  same  work;  and  with  oth- 
ers, in  1806,  a  bill  giving  to  women  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  equal  property  rights,  and  equal 
guardianship  of  their  children,  with  men;  six 
times  a  delegate  to  Universal  Peace  Cong^resses 
held  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  nominated 
at  San  Francisco  in  1884  by  the  Equal  Rights 
Party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  U.  S.,  and  again 
by  the  same  party  in  1898  at  its  convention  in 
Dies  Moines,  Iowa.  She  has  written  many  ar- 
ticles and  brochures  on  peace  and  arbitration,  and 
notably  an  exhaustive  paper  on  "The  Legal  and 
Political  Status  of  the  Women  of  the  U.  S.," 
published  in  the  Swiss  Jahrbuch  of  1897.  Ad- 
dress: 619  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LODGnrO-HOUSES:  In  every  great  city  the 
cheap  lodging-houses  where  the  homeless  poor 
can  pass  a  night  if  they  are  not  yet  absolutely 
destitute  or  dependent  upon  charity,  are  among 
the  most  wretched  spots  to  be  found,  and  often 
centers  of  vice,  if  not  of  crime.  In  Germany,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  however,  clean  and  cheap  lodging- 
houses  have  been  opened  by  private  charity. 
New  York  has  some  105  such  houses  accommo- 
dating 16,000  lodgers. 

The  best  known  examples  of  these  are  the  two 
Mills  hotels,  in  New  York  City,  erected  by  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  and  giving  attractive 
hotel  accommodation  for  2,250  men  for  twenty- 
five  to  forty  cents  per  night.  Yet  they  have 
paid  a  fair  return. 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities  have  also  established  municipal  lodg- 
ing-houses where  those  who  cannot  pay  can  do 
some  work,  like  splitting  wood,  and  are  aided  in 
securing  work. 

Municipal  lodging-houses  are  found  in  almost 
all  English  cities. 

As  long  ago  as  1853  Huddersfield  established  a 
municipal  common  lodging-house,  and  twenty 
years  later  Glasgow  tried  the  same  experiment  on 
a  larger  scale.  Since  1879  the  corporation  has 
maintained  six  lodging-houses  for  men  and  one 
for  women,  in  which  bieds  are  let  at  from  3d.  to 
4j<i.  per  night.  Merely  as  a  commercial  experi- 
ment this  proved  a  success.  The  result  upon  the 
character  of  the  inmates  is,  however,  far  more 
important   than  any  pecuniary  result.    These 


municipal  lodging-houses  are  admirably  managed ; 
there  is  a  recreation  room,  in  which  lectures  are 
delivered,  and  music  produced,  while  all  possible 
facilities  are  provided  for  washing  clothes,  ccxok- 
ing,  etc. 

Paris  has  three  institutes  {refuge  de  ituits) 
absolutely  free  and  where  the  unemployed  are 
helped  to  find  work. 

For  Germany,  see  Relief  Shbltbks. 

The  Salvation  Army  in  most  cities,  the  Churdi 
Army  in  London,  and  similar  religious  organiza- 
tions in  various  cities  maintain  many  such 
shelters,  for  ten  cents  a  night,  or  fifteen  cents 
with  a  breakfast. 

LOMBROSO,  CESARE:  Specialist  in  insanity 
and  criminal  anthropology;  bom  at  Venice,  1836; 
studied  medicine  at  Turin,  and  entering  the  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1859,  was  soon  ma&  surgeon. 
In  1862  he  took  a  professorship  in  diseases  of  the 
mind  at  Pavia,  and  later  became  director  of  an 
establishment  for  the  insane  at  Pisaro.  From 
here  he  went  to  Turin  as  professor  of  medical 
law  and  of  psychiatry.  He  has  written  vaaay 
works,  particularly  on  criminology  (5.  v.)  and 
criminal  anthropology  {a.  v.),  on  which  he  is  a 
leading  authority.  Address:  36  Via  Lequano, 
Torino,  Italy. 

LONDON:  London  is  of  special  interest  in 
social  reform  because  of  its  size,  giving  its  social 
problems  an  extent  which  compels  attention, 
and  because  of  its  importance,  as  m  a  sense  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  world.  "A  prov- 
ince covered  with  houses,"  it  exceeds  all  Ireland 
or  Scotland  in  population.  It  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  world. 

Originating,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  Celtic  Llymtin 

(Lake  Fort),  Latinized  into  ^Londinum,  Tacitus 

mentions  it  in  61  a.d.  as  a  trading 

Orowth     cra'tei'-     lo  809  i^  '^^^  't^he  capital  of 

the  East  Saxons,  and  was  made  by 

William   the   Conqueror.  (1066)    the 

capital  of  England  and  given  a  special  charter. 

Since  then  it  has  steadily  grown,  and  latterly  by 

absorbing  whole  towns  and  villages,  as  wiu  be 

seen  by  the  following  table: 


~¥mb 


1350 
zooo 
1700 
1801 
1851 

I88I 
189 1 
190 1 
1906 


Population 


90,000 

zSo.ooo 

sso.ooa 

864,055 

>.36>,336 

3,814,571 

4,93a, 118 

4.536.541 

4,7>I,3I7 


Percent- 
age of 
Bngland 


3.60 
3-97 
9.  z6 

13.18 
14.69 
15-39 
14.49 
1459 


POUCB  Dmtmcts 

POPULATIOH 

189 1 

1901 

County  of  London 

4,190.615 
549.894 
99S.759 
II7.I9I 
4IS.67? 
30.036 
37.709 

4.509,618 

799.3 '6 

i5i',oM 
679  184 

39  parishes  in  Surrey 

15  parishes  in  Essex 

44.736 
96,993 

City  of  London 

Total:  "Greater  London" 

:jiyiiizeu  uy 

Ji'^S-^^ 

,6^581.379 
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The  name  London  was  formerly  only  appli- 
cable to  the  City  with  an  area  of  a  little  over  one 
sauare  mile,  and  the  outside  districts  grew  up 
■vi^ithout  any  homogeneity  and  without  a  common 
name  until  1855,  when  thev  became  officially 
Icnown  as  the  Metropolis.  This  area  became  in 
1889  the  administrative  County  of  London,  118 
sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  as  such  includes  the  City,  in 
■which,  however,  certain  services  are  performed  by 
•the  Corporation  which  are  in  the  rest  of  the  county 
performed  by  the  County  Council.  The  adminis- 
-trative  County  of  London  had  in  1901  a  popula- 
tion of  4,S36,S4i- 

Greater  London  or  the  Metropolis  under  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  City  Police  is  made  up  of  all 
parishes  of  which  any  part  is  within  eleven  miles 
of  Charing  Cross,  or  of  which  the  whole  is  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  It  is  693  sq.  m. 
in  extent  and  contains  a  population  of  (1906) 
7.113,561. 

London,  except  the  square-mile  City,  had  no 
unity  of  government  (which  was  till  1855).     But 


by  the  Metropolis  Management  Act 
Ailnili»l«tT«-  °^  '855,  a  comprehensive  system  of 


tlon 


local  administration  was  provided  for 
the  parishes.  The  ratepayers  of  each 
parish  elected  a  vestry  of  from  18  to 
J  20  members,  to  whom  were  added  the  rector, 
churchwardens,  and  in  some  parishes  the  district 
rectors  also.  In  twenty-three  cases  these  bodies 
-were  administrative  vestries  which  were  given 
direct  control  of  the  local  sewers,  roads,  sanita- 
tion, etc.  The  remaining  parishes  were  grouped 
into  fifteen  districts  under  the  administration  of 
district  boards  appointed  by  the  parish  vestries. 
At  the  head  of  the  system  was  the  Metropoli- 
tan Bouxi  of  Works.  It  consisted  originally  of 
forty-five  members,  appointed  by  the  City  Cor- 
poration, the  twenty-three  vestries,  and  the 
fifteen  district  boards. 

Between  18^5  and  1888  many  changes  were 
made  in  the  details  of  the  Metropolis  manage- 
ment system  in  the  direction  of  direct  representa- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  manageable  areas. 
The  franchise,  too,  was  extended  to  that  of 
parochial  voters. 


The  London  Government  Act  of  1899  abolished 
the  vestries  and  district  boards  and  the  parish 
overseers  outside  the  city,  and  created  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils. 

The  reform  of  iSpp  still  left  nearly  300  different 
authorities  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  adminis- 
tration in  London.  The  following  are  the  authori- 
ties: 

London  County  Council,  elected  by  parochial  electors. 

Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  elected  by  City 
voten. 

Twenty-eight  Metropolitan  Borough  Council«,  elected  by 
parochial  decton. 

Commissioners  of  Metropolitan  Police,  appointed  by  the 
Home  Office  to  perform  functions  which  in  the  City  of  London 
and  everywhere  else  in  England  are  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
or  muniapal  authorities. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  provide 
Imbecile  Asylums  and  Fever  Hospitals. 

Two  Sick  Asylums  Boards,  appointed  by  certain  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  make  joint  provision  for  infirmaries. 

Pour  School  District  Boards,  appointed  by  certain  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  provide  joint  poor-law  schools. 

Thirty-one  Boards  of  Guaraians,  elected  by  the  parochial 
voters  to  administer  the  poor-law. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  Vestries  of  City  Parishes, 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  Boards  of  Overseers  of  City 
Parishes. 

Metropolitan  Water  Board,  appointed  by  the  County 
Councils,  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, and  Urban  District  Comidls  in  the  metropolitan  water 
area. 

Thames  Conservancy  Board. 

Lea  Conservancy  Board. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  last  three  bodies  and 
of  the  police,  however,  extends  far  beyond  the 
County  of  London. 

The  County  Council  authority  extends  over  the 
City  for  some  common  purposes,  but  not  for  all, 
while  the  City  Corporation  has  jurisdiction  within 
the  County  of  London  and  beyond  for  markets 
and  port  sanitation. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888  more  than  200  measures  have  been  placed 
upon  the  statute  book  giving  further  powers  to 
the  County  Council! 

In  1903  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
School  Board  and  the  transfer  of  the  work  of  that 
authority  to  the  London  County  Council,  and  in 
December  of  the  previous  year  a  measure  was 


London  Coonty  Council: 

General  county  account 

Special  county  account 

Equalixation  fund 

LoDoon  School  Board 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

IxKal  Government  Board 

Metropditan  Police — Proportion  Common  Poor  Fund. 

Total  county  authorities 

Citr  CorpoiBtaon: 

Qty  Prfice 

Special  rate 

Consolidated  and  eewer  rates 

Other  account* 

Ward  rates 

Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 

Market  Trustees 

Guardians 

City  Oveneers 


Total  local  authoiitie* . 
Total 


Total  ex- 
penditure 


».»J3.J9J 
983,37a 


3.Ii8,S5I 

767.573 

1,733,149 

1.434 


(,835,464 


119.364 

i5.»04 
.  3.5 19 
678,588 
7.557 
4.345.303 
II. 153 
3.417.833 
35.658 


8.933.177 
17,748.641 


Receipts 
in  aid 


Effect    of 

transfers 

from  local  to 

county  funds 


309,181 
619,508 


13.435 

3.844 

331.303 


1,176.370 


8.553 


83,055 
678,315 


853,336 

11.153 

93.636 

945 


-I-  Increase. 


1.736,793 
3.903,063 

—  Decrease. 


£ 
+  S81.110 

+  71 
+  993.933 


—  69.966 

+  1.553.396 


+  3.057.S44 


-  S.9»3 

-373 


■  1.036.666 

■  3,034,583 


—  3.057.544 


uigiLizeu 


DlBTRIBOTIOH  OF  ChaKOB 

Bbtwbbn 


Imperial 
taxation 


£ 

554. 104 

10,837 


813,580 

ii'r'.'s'is 


3,065.046 


3,066,357 


Rates 


£ 

3,050,079 
381.659 
993.933 

3.348,496 
648  336 
734  411 

1.558.546 


8.70S.4SO 


115.633 

38.036 

3»3.773 


6,376 
3,383,460 


1.336.034 
33.195 


S^ 


4.035.386 

13,740,836 
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passed  for  the  purchase  of  the  London  Water 
Companies'  undertakings,  and  their  administra- 
tion by  a  Water  Board. 

No  complete  statement  of  the  expendittire  of  all 
■  the  local  authorities  in  London  is  regularly  pub- 
lished, but  many  of  the  details  are  included 
throughout  the  Local  Taxation  returns  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  from  which,  for  the  most  part, 
the  figures  on  page  739  have  been  compiled  for 
the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 

The  total  given  above  does  not  represent  the 
whole  expenditure.  There  must  be  added  the 
expenditure  out  of  borrowed  capital,  amounting 
(in  the  same  year)  to  ;£6, 149,204.  This  rives 
a  gross  expenditure  of  ;C33,897,84(,  or  about 
£$  <5.  per  nead  of  population,  of  wiuch  £3  iSs. 
per  head  is  for  current  expenditure. 

Most  of  the  loans  of  the  other  bodies  are  made 
through  the  London  County  Council,  which  thus 
acts  as  banker  to  the  other  public  bodies.  In 
March,  190J,  1904,  and  1905,  the  loan  liabilities 
of  the  Council  were : 


1903 

>904 

1905 

Consolidated  stock. . . 

London  county  bills 

Former  county  loans. 

Consolidated     Loans 
Fund  advances  to 
capital  accounts 
and  to  late  School 
Board  

'£53.761.638 

X. 966, 160 

171.765 

896/>34 

^58,761,638 
983,739 
143.373 

8S4.Z67 

;C63.903.465 

1,415.394 

117.980 

3.574.677 

3,385,331 

39«.538 

PubUc  Works  Loans 
Commissioners 
part  debt    of  late 

Overdrawn  balance. . 

831.343 

389.165 

j£S7.636.939 

jC6i, 131,081 

)e7i.S8».i7S 

There  are  five  electorates  in  London:  (i)  the 
Parliamentary  Borough;  (2)  the  Parliamentary 
County;  (3)  the  County  Council;  (4)  the  Paro- 
chial; and  (5)  the  Common  Council;  of  these 
only  the  (xjunty  Council  and  the  Parochial 
franchises  are  identical.  Until  1901  the  County 
Council  differed  in  part  from  the  Parochial 
franchise;  but  by  the  London  County  Council 
Electors'  Qualification  Act,  1900,  the  two  electo- 
rates were  assimilated.  The  chief  alteration  was 
the  addition  of  lodger  service,  married  women, 
and  ownership  voters  to  the  Coimty  Cotmcil 
franchise,  thereby  increasing  that  electorate. 
The  main  conditions  for  the  Parliamentary  and 
County  Council  franchises  are  to  be  householders 
(or  servants)  with  occupation  and  residence 
within  the  borough  for  twelve  months  previous 
to  July  iSth,  or  to  be  occupiers  with  occupation 
within  the  borough  as  above  and  residence  within 
seven  miles  of  the  borough  for  six  months  pre- 
vious to  July  ISth,  or  to  be  lodgers  with  occupa- 
tion and  residence  as  above  in  qualifying  rooms  in 
one  definite  place  within  the  borough. 

For  Parliamentary  purposes  London  is  divided 
into  fifty-eight  constituencies,  with  one  member 
each,  except  the  City,  which  returns 
two  members.  The  total  electorate 
at  last  election  Qan.,  1906)  was 
620,424.  There  were  no  uncon- 
tested seats,  whereas  at  the  previous  general 
election  (Oct.,  1900)  there  were  no  contests  in 
twelve  constituencies.  Liberal  and  Labor  candi- 
dates polled  350,362  votes,  and  Conservatives 
334,316.  The  results  of  the  last  and  five  previous 
elections  in  London  were  as  follows: 


ElMtorata 


1885 

1886 

18,1 

189s 

1900 

1906 

Consarvmtive 

36 
*3 

48 

II 

36 
*3 

n 

n 

Libend 

lUiority 

«IS 

«37 

»«3 

•43 

'43 

*M 

■Comervativ*  majority. 

'Ubanl  majority. 

The  Liberal  Uoiomsts  are  included  in  the 
Conservatives. 

In  1905  there  were  894,368  children  of  the 
elemental  school  class  in  London,  and  there  was 
acoommooation  in  cotmcil  schools  for  588,703, 
and  in  voltmtary  schools  for  309,119 — total, 
797,833.  There  were  at  that  date  54^  council 
schools  open,  and  seven  projected,  which,  with 
the  projected  enlargements  of  six  existing  schools, 
together  will  provide  805,606  school  places.  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  are  fifty  sites  for  future 
requirements ;  the  accommodation  to  be  provided 
has  not  yet  been  settled. 

In  i88s  the  average  attendance  on  the  board 
(now  L.  C.  C.)  schools  was  398,317.  In  1906  it 
was  495,901.  For  voluntary  schools  the  ^gunes 
are  167,343  in  1885  and  165,603  in  1906. 

In  addition  there  were  185  cookery  centers, 
144  laundry  centers;  and  36  housewifery  centers, 
300  manual  training  centers,  7^  centers  for  the 
instruction  of  mentally  defective  children,  17 
centers  for  the  instruction  of  physically  defective 
children,  i  a  centers  for  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
zo  centers  for  the  blind.  The  Cotmcil  has  seven 
industrial  schools,  two  truant  schools,  three  day 
industrial  schools,  an  industrial  home  for  little 
boys,  and  several  residential  schools  for  the  de- 
fective. Secondary  schools  are  also  being  some- 
what rapidly  developed. 

For  higher  education  the  Council  has  adopted 
the  polic;^  of  subsidizing^  existing  institutions, 
polytechnics,  technical  institutes,  trade  and 
workshop  classes,  art  schools,  some  eight  col- 
leges, several  secondary  schools. 

In  1 00  3  a  Metropohtan  Water  Board  was  cre- 
ated wnich  in  1903  took  over  the  plants  of  the 
private  companies,  paying  the  companies  ;C3o,- 
000,000  in  cash  and  debentures  of  £1 1 ,000,000, 
the  companies  having  claimed  ;£5o,ooo,ooo. 

For  electric  supply  and  street  lighting  the 
Board  of  Trade  can  fprant  orders,  to  be  connnned 
by  Parliament,  for  mstallation  by  companies  or 
municipal  bodies,  the  preference  being  given  to 
the  latter.  Companies  once  installed  cannot  be 
bought  out  except  by  friendly  agreement  for 
forty-two  years,  for  the  "then  value,"  without 
additional  pay  for  good-will.  Some  sixteen  munic- 
ipal undertakings  have  been  b«^un. 

London's  gas  is  supplied  by  three  princifwl  gas 
companies  consolidated  from  fifteen  in  18^0, 
which  in  1905  received  some  jg6,ooo,ooo  with 
gross  profits  of  some  j£i, 500,000.  llie  price 
raised  from  33.  to  as.  1  to. 

As  to  tramways,  of  the  1 30  miles  of  tramway 

'    in  London  practically  all  the  lines 

KnslsiiMl   ^  ^^^  County  of  London  have  been 

OwmtsUb  ^koquired  by  the   Council.     Accord- 

ing  to  the  London  Manual  for  1905, 

the  results  have  been  as  follows : 

(i)  The  relief  of  rates  from  the  profits  of  the 
undertaking^. 


fares. 


(3)  The  institution  of  all-night  car  services. 
(3)  "■ 


The  running  of  worlonen's  cars  at  reduced 
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(4)  Reduced  fares  for  ordinary  passengers  on 
many  of  the  principal  routes. 

(5)  The  removal  of  advertisements  from  the 
'«7indows  of  the  cars. 

(6)  The  institution  of  a  ten-hours  day  (or  sixty 
hours  per  week)  for  all  tramway  employees. 

(7)  The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  "one 
day's  rest  in  seven." 

(8)  Increased  wages  for  employees. 

(9)  Provision  of  uniforms  for  drivers  and  con> 
ductors. 

The  tramways,  however,  as  yet  play  a  minor 
part  in  London's  transit  systems.'  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  metropolitan  and  other  railroads 
bring  1,000,000  people  into  the  city  every  day. 
The  omnibuses  earned  265,500,000  passengers  m 
1900.  Cabs  and  carriages  are  very  numerous 
and  cheap.  The  underground  railroads  carry 
some  160,000,000  per  year. 

For  the  large  work  done  by  the  London  County 
Council  on  the  housing  question,  see  Housing. 

But  the  problem  still  remains  unsolved  and 
acute.  (See  Overcrowding.)  The  death-rate 
of  London,  however,  has  steadily  fallen  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1881 
the  death-rate  was  21.6  per  1,000,  less  than  that 
of  the  twenty  other  largest  cities  of  England; 
in  1899,  19.4,  and  in  1904  (for  administrative 
county  area),  16.1,  much  less  than  the  birth- 
rate. Nevertheless  conditions  are  anything  but 
satisfactory.   Says  a  Fabian  tract.  No.  45  (1904): 

"As  regards  the  four  millions  of  persons  in  the 
metropolis,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  tells  us  that  37,- 
610,  or  0.9  per  cent,  are  in  the  lowest  class  (oc- 
casional laborers,  loafers,  and  semi- 

P«T«rty  criminals);  316,834.  or  7.5  per  cent, 
'  m  the  next  (casual  labor,  hand-to- 
mouth  existence,  chronic  want) ;  938,- 
393,  or  22.3  per  cent,  form  'the  poor'  (incluaing 
auke  those  whose  earnings  are  small,  because  m. 
irregularity  of  employment,  and  those  whose 
work,  tho  regular,  is  ill  paid) .  These  classes,  on 
or  below  the  'poverty  line '  of  earnings  not  exceed- 
ing a  guinea  a  week  per  family,  number  together 
1,292,737,  or  30.7  per  cent  01  the  whole  popula- 
tion. To  these  must  be  added  99,830  inmates 
of  workhouses,  hospitals,  prisons,  industrial 
schools,  etc.,  making  altogether  nearly  1,400,000 
persons  in  this  one  city  alone  whose  condition 
even  the  most  optimistic  social  student  can 
hardly  deem  satisfactory  ('Labor  and  Life  of  the 
Peopfe,'  edited  by  Charles  Booth,  1891,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  20—21). 

"The  ultimate  fate  of  these  victims  it  is  not 
easy  adequately  to  realize.  In  London  alone, 
in  1902,  no  less  than  thirty-four  persons,  of  whom 
twenty-four  were  fifty  years  old  and  upward, 
were  certified  by  the  verdicts  of  coroners  juries 
to  have  died  of  starvation,  or  accelerated  by 
privation.  Actual  starvation  is,  however,  re- 
turned as  the  cause  of  death  in  but  a  few  cases 
annually;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  thou- 
sands 01  deaths  are  directly  due  to  long-continued 
underfeeding  and  exposure.  Yotmg  children 
especially  suffer. 

"In  London  one  person  at  least  in  every  four 
will  die  in  the  workhouse,  hospital,  or  lunatic 
asylum.  In  1900,  out  of  84,534  deaths,  48,955 
being  twenty  years  of  age  and  upward,  13,542 
were  in  workhouses,  10,572  in  hospitals,  and 
J45  in  lunatic  asylums,  or,  altogether,  34,459 
in  public  institutions  (Registrar-General's  Re- 
port)." 

London's  markets  have  long  been  a  scandal  in 


the  opinion  of  the  Fabian  Socialists.  A  Fabian 
tract  says: 

"The  Corporation  of  the  City  is  the  largest 
owner  of  London's  market  property,  levying  an 
annual  market  revenue  of  about  ;£2 1 7 ,000  agsunst 
an  expenditure  of  some  ;£95,ooo  and  a  payment 
of  ^06,000  for  interest  on  market  debt.  The 
parish  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  absorbs  a  net 
annual  income  of  over  ;g7,ooo  from  the  Borou{^ 
Market,  which  is  virtually  a  subsidy  levied  on 
London's  potato  supply  in  aid  of  the  local  rates, 
and  so  of  the  local  landlords. 

"Out  of  the  total,  moreover,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford draws  at  least  ^15,000  a  year  from  Covent 
Garden;  and  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  M.P.,  a  clear 
;£5,ooo  a  year  net  rental  from  his  monopoly  of 
the  right  to  hold  a  market  by  Spital  Church. 
This  is  an  utterly  unjustifiable  tax  on  the  food 
of  the  people. 

"These  monopoly  rights  are  derived,  not  from 
any  express  charter  or  enactment,  but  by  an  old 
inference  of  the  common  law.     What  Charles  II. 

fave  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ancestor  and  Sir 
ulian  Ck>ldsmid's  predecessor  was  merely  the 
permission  to  hold  a  market;  it  is  the  lawyers 
who  invented  the  doctrine  that  such  a  permission 
implies  the  prohibition  of  competing  markets 
within  about  six  miles  and  two  thirds.  ' 

The  London  (bounty  Council  is  claiming  that 
the  various  local  authorities  have  the  right  to  es- 
tablish smaller  retail  markets  and  is  tajung  steps 
in  this  direction.  Various  proposals  are  being  put 
forth  for  municipalizing  the  port  of  London  and 
buying  out  the  dock  companies. 

"The  immense  importance  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  total 
tonnage  entered  in  1904  was  17,073,852  tons. 
Liverpool,  which  ranks  next  in  the  United  King- 
dom m  the  quantity  and  importance  of  its  ship- 
Sing,  had  a  tonnage  entered  of  11,083,856  tons. 
If  continental  ports  Hamburg  comes  first  with 
9,611,732  tons,  which  is  equal  to  56.3  per  cent 
of  London's  total.  Then  follow  Antwerp  with 
9,400,335  tons,  or  55  per  cent,  and  Rotterdam 
with  a  total  of  7,657,907  tons,  equivalent  to  44.7 
per  cent  of  that  of  London. 

In  190Z  the  total  valuation  was  ;C39,643,6i8; 

in  1906  itwa&j£43,486,437,  an  increase  of ^3,842,- 

819  in  the  quinquennium.     Between 

CoBiMrM  *'°'  ^'^^  ''°5  *^*  average  of  the 
supplemental  lists,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  annual  value  of 
new  property,  was  ;C503,362.  The  increase  of 
the  revaluation  of  1906  over  the  1905  valuation 
was,  however,  £1,829,371,  and  the  excess  of  tiiis 
over  the  average  annual  value  of  new  property 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  increase  in  the 
general  value  of  property  in  London,  and  as  in- 
dicating to  some  extent  the  "unearned  incre- 
ment" of  five  years.  It  amounted  to  ;£i,326,- 
000.  Included  in  the  quinquennial  valuation  of 
ipoi  are  the  ratable  values  of  the  following  spe- 
cial properties:  Railways,  £2,307,864;  tramways 
(including,  L.  C.  C),  £i40.57S;  gas,  £9a3.9»4; 
electricity,  £202,729;  water,  £634,206;  canals, 
£19,192;  docks,  £226,770;  hydraulic,  £30,018; 
telepliones  and  teleg^phs,  £32,456.  Total, 
£4.517.734- 

The  total  gross  value  (used  for  king's  taxes) 
is  £52,928,707 ;  but  as  there  is  no  gross  valuation 
put  upon  government  property,  the  total  gross 
value  of  London  corresponding  to  the  total  ra- 
table value  cannot  be  given.  On  the  basis  of  the 
known  values,  however,  the  gross  rental  value 
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of  London  may  be  put  at  £53,643,000,  ^ss 
value  being  on  an  average  23  per  cent  higher 
than  ratabk  value. 

The  supreme  control  of  the  London  police 
force  is  vested  in  a  chief  oommissioner  (ap- 
pointed by  and  acting  under  the  control  of  the 
Home  Office),  who  is  assisted  in  his  task  by  three 
assistant  commissioners  and  five  chief  constables. 
The  strength  of  the  force  Jan.  i,  1903,  was  30 
superintendents,  530  inspectors  2,148  sergeants, 
and  14,139  constables,  giving  a  total  of  16,846; 
but  of  these  nearly  2,000  were  retained  by  the 
government  for  service  at  the  dockyards,  mili- 
tary stations,  and  other  State  establishments. 
The  cost  is  over  £1,750,000,  and  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  a  $d.  rate  and  from 
a  government  grant  qual  to  a  4a.  rate. 

(See  also  London  County  Council;  London 
Rbform  Union.)  Robert  Donald. 

Kbfbrbncbs:  The  Lmdon  Manual,  Robert  Donald,  editor; 
Lottie's  London  City.  Il3  History,  Strttts,  Traffic,  Bmldtngs. 
atui  PtopU  iii^t);  Hahett  Fry,  London  in  1899:  BeAnt's 
London  (1901);  C.  Booth's  Lift  and  Labor  of  IM  PtopU  in 
London  (17  vols.,  1889  to  190}. 

Some  helpful  addresses: 

London  Reform  Union,  Trafalgar  Buildingi,  Northumber- 
land  Avenue,  W.  C. 

Fabian  Society,  3  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.  C. 
Independent  Labor  Party,  23  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Stieet, 

'Labor  Party,  >8  Victoria  Street.  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Social  Demociatic  Federation,  sia  Maiden  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  W.  C. 

London  ArUtntion  Board.  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Oxford  Court,  near  109  Cannon  Street,  E.  C. 

General  Federation  of  Tiade-Unions.  Temple  Chamber, 
Temple  Avenue.  B.  C. 

International  Cooperative  Alliance,  ai  Red  Lion  Square. 
TIT  C 

Cobden  aub,  sg  Victoria  Street,  S.  1^. 

English  League  for  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  376-7  Strand, 
W.  C. 

London  School  of  Economics,  Clare  Market,  Kingsway. 
W,  C. 

National  Educational  Association,  Sumy  House,  Victoria 
Embankment,  W.  C, 

Garden  City  Association,  348  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers, 

Land  Nationalization  Society.  43  >  West  Strand,  W.  C. 

National  Housing  Reform  Council,  431  West  Strand,  W.  C. 

Central  Public  House  Trust  Association,  15  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster.  S.  W. 

United  Temperance  Council.  Memorial  Hall,  Farrington 
Street,  E.  C. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  is  Buckingham  Street,  W.  C. 

Salvation  Army  Headquarters  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.  C. 

Church  Army,  rso  Edgewall  Road,  N.  W. 

Guild  of  St.  Matthew,  376  Strand,  W.  C. 

British  Institute  of  Social  Service,  11  Southampton  Row, 
S.  W. 

British  Women's  Temperance  Association,  47  Victoria 
Street.  S.  W. 

Central  Society  for  Women's  Suffrage,  ts  Victoria  Street, 
S.  W. 

Women's  Industrial  Coundl,  7  John  Street,  Addphi,  W.  C. 

National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  9  Soutliampton  Street. 
High  Holbom. 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Association,  95  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  W. 

Toynbee  Hall.  >8  Commerxaal  Street,  E. 

Mansfield  House,  Canning  Town,  E. 

Oxford  House.  Snape  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  E. 

Maurice  Hostel,  64  BriUnnia  Street,  City  Road. 

LOUDON,  JACK:  Socialist,  novelist;  bom  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1876;  educated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  To  gain  material  for  writ- 
ing he  became  (1893)  successively  sailor,  gold- 
nuner,  salmon-fisher,  oyster  pirate,  fish-patrol, 
longshoreman,  seal  hunter  in  Bering  Sea,  and  in 
1900  began  writing  his  very  successful  novels. 
But  became  interested  in  social  subjects  and  even- 
tt^Uy  a  Socialist.  To  get  further  experience  he 
tramped  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
mor«  than  once  getting  into  jail,  and  living  also 
as  a  vagabond  in  East  London.    He  went  to  the 


Klondike  in  the  gold  rush  of  1897,  then  as  war 
correspondent  to  Japan  and  Mandiuria.  He  was 
nominated  Socialist  candidate  for  the  ta&yotaltj 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  has  done  much  lecturing  tat 
the  Socialist  Party.  In  1906  he  started  on  a 
seven  years'  cruise  around  the  world,  in  a  fifty- 
foot  yacht.  Among  his  novels  are:  "The  Son  of 
the  Wolf"  (1900) ;  '^The  Call  of  the  WUd,"  "The 
Sea  Wolf"  (1004);  "The  Game"  (1905);  "Befoie 
Adam"  (1907).  His  main  Socialist  writing:  "War 
of  the  Classes."  Address:  Glen  Ellen.  Sonoma 
County,  Cal. 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL,  THE:  The  Lon- 
don Cotmty  Council  was  established  in  1889  by 
act  of  Parliament  under  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888.     (See  London.) 

The  Council  consists  of  19  aldermen,  118  coun- 
cilors, and  a  chairman.  Aldermen  serve  6  years, 
and  9  or  10  must  retire  every  3  years,  but  mar 
be  reelected.  The  councilors  are  elected  for  j 
years.  The  councilors  are  elected  directly  by  the 
rate-payers;  and  they  elect  the  aldermen  from 
their  own  members.  The  positions  of  aldermen 
and  councilors  vary  only  in  regard  to  the  term  of 
office. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  may  be 
grouped  under  four  heads:  First,  those  formeiiy 
belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
e.  g.,  raising  and  borrowing  money,  and  loaning 
money  to  the  councils  of  the  metropolitan  bor- 
oughs; drainage,  and  the  sanctioning  of  local 
sewers;  fire-brigade;  parks  and  open  spaces;  con- 
struction of  embankments;  Thames  crossings — 
bridges,  tunnels,  and  ferries;  street  improvements 
— ^building  lines,  width  of  new  streets,  naming  and 
numbering  of  streets;  supervising  buildings  and 
district  surveyors;  dangerous  structures;  con- 
struction of  theaters,  music  halls,  artizans'  dwell- 
ings; cattle  diseases;  testing  of  gas,  gas-meters, 
and  electric  meters;  protection  of  infants'  life, 
etc.  Second,  powers  transferred  from  former 
county  judges  afiecting  the  granting  of  music  and 
dancing  licenses ;  provision  of  asylums  for  pauper 
lunatics,  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools; 
testing  weights  and  measures;  county  buildings; 
coroners,  and  other  minor  matters.  Third,  pow- 
ers transferred  from  various  sources  in  regard  to 
highways,  licensing  of  theaters,  slaughter-bottses, 
cattle-yards;  supervision  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  etc.  Fourth,  new  powers  in  regaro  to 
the  registration  of  voters,  public  health,  historic 
buildings;  inspection  of  factories  and  fire-escapes; 
suppiression  of  nuisances;  regulation  of  traJGSc; 
administration  of  the  Shop  Hours'  and  Shop 
Seats'  Acts,  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act, 
of  the  Midwives  Act;  reformatories  for  inebriates: 
registration  of  automobiles;  the  establishment  of 
a  steamboat  service  on  the  Thames,  etc.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  (London,  1903), 
the  Council  has  become  the  authority  for  all  public 
education  in  the  county,  tjibth  elementary  and 
higher.  As  the  central  representative  body  of 
London,  the  Council  is  interested  in  numerous 
other  affairs,  and  has  del^ates  on  all  the  impor- 
tant boards  in  London. 

The  Council  elects  numerous  committees  which 
reportattheweeklymeeting.  Tb^FinanctCommil- 
tee  is  the  most  important  and  has  many  statutory 
powers,  since  the  Council  is  the  principal  money- 
raising  body  for  all  the  different  local  boards  is 
the  county.  It  has  a  gross  debt  of  £74,500,000. 
The  annual  expenditure  amounts  to  £15,000,000, 
more  than  one  third  of  which  goes  for  eiducation. 
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No  costs,  debt,  or  liability  exceeding  £50  may 
"be  incurred  by  the  Council,  except  on  a  resolution 
■passed  on  an  estimate  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  Asylums  Committee  have  special 
powers  under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  and  manage  eight 
asyluxos.     An  experimental  working  colony  for 

foo  male  epileptics  has  been  established  on  the 
lorton  estate,  and  a  new  asylum  for  2,000  pa- 
tients is  in  course  of  erection.  The  different  in- 
stitutions provide  for  17,000  patients.  The 
Jlousing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  per- 
form the  duties 'conveyed  to  the  Council  by  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  acts,  including 
the  clearance  of  insanitary  areas  and  the  building 
of  d'wellings  for  working  men.  The  Council  has 
established  a  model  municipal  lodging-house  for 
men  at  Parker  Street,  Drury  Lane ;  and  another 
for  800  men  at  Mill  Lane,  IJeptford.  In  1006  a 
third  house  of  this  class  was  opened.  The  Coun- 
cil has  also  built  a  large  number  of  houses 
on  estates  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  self-sup- 
jKjrting.  The  Bridges  Committee  are  concerned 
"with  the  crossings  and  embankments  of  the 
Thames. 

The  most  popular  work  of  the  Cotucil  is  that 
connected  with  parks  and  open  spaces. 

The  Main  Drainage  Committee  have  in  chaige 
the  disposal  of  sewage.  There  are  200  miles 
of  main,  storm-relief,  intercepting,  and  outfall 
sewers;  nine  pumping-stations  and  two  sewage 
precipitation  stations.  The  sewage  of  London  is 
conveyed  to  Barking  and  Crossness,  and  there  the 
solid  matters  held  in  suspension  are  precipitated, 
the  harmless  effluent  being  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  river.  The  Council  obtained  an  act  in  1900 
for  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  enlarging  the  main 
drainage  system,  and  this  was  supplemented  in 
1904  by  a  scheme  of  extensive  flood  relief  works. 
Work  on  these  schemes  is  well  under  way.  The 
total  expenditure  on  main  drainage  up  to  March 
31,  1905,  was  £9,633,000. 

The  Council  has  gradually  bought  up  the  differ- 
ent tramway  STstons  of  London,  and  is  now  in 
possession  of  all  the  tramways  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  miles,  chiefly  in*  the  northwest — the 
system  of  the  London  w>uthem  Company  having 
tieen  acquired  in  1906.  The  Council  leased  one 
of  the  purchased  lines  to  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramways  Company  for  a  period  of  years  ex- 
piring in  1910.  But  in  1906  the  Council  compen- 
sated the  company  for  the  surrender  of  the  lease 
and  took  over  the  working  of  the  line  with  a  view 
to  reconstructing  all  London  tramways  for  the 
purpose  of  instaUing  electric  traction.  The  lines 
south  of  the  river  are  furnished  with  an  electric 
system,  and  60  miles  of  double  track  are  already 
equipped  and  working.  The  total  of  mileage  of 
tramways  under  the  Council  is  no;  50  miles 
north  and  60  south  of  the  river.  The  system  is 
extended  constantly.  The  total  capital  outlay 
on  tramways  up  to  March  31,  1906,  was  £4,724,- 
47  7 ;  the  outstanding  debt,  £4,274,459 ;  the  yearly 
revenue  is  about  £1,400,000. 

The  Education  Committee  is  composed  of  38 
members  of  the  Coimcil  and  s  cooptated  lady 
members.  During  1904-5  the  Council  had  a 
staff  of  about  20,000  teachers,  17,000  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  public  elementary  schools;  there 
was  an  administrative  staff  of  500,  and  a  corps  of 
about  400  attendance  officers.  The  average  roll 
of  pubUc  elementary  schools  was  about  750,000. 
The  estimates  of  expenditure  for  1905-7  for 
education  is  £5,177,132,  of  which  £4,322,708  is 
for  elementary  and  £854,334  for  higher  educa- 


tion. The  latter  includes  now  evening  schools, 
pupil  teachers'  centers,  secondary  schools,  poly- 
technics, and  technical  schools,  and  university 
teaching. 

The  charge  falling  on  the  rates,  after  deducting 
grants  and  other  receipts  in  aid,  is  £3,441,990, 
or  IS.  jd.  in  the  pound — an  increase  m  id.  in  the 
pound  over  1905-6. 

The  attempt  of  the  Council  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  traffic  on  the  Thames  by  means  of  a 
good  steamboat  service  has  not  been  financially 
successful,  and  the  boats  have  been  laid  off  over 
the  winter  of  1906-7  until  spring. 

The  Council  obtained  authority  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1906  to  build  a  new  county  hall. 

The  Council  has  two  principal  sources  of  revenue 
— the  sale  of  stock  and  the  county  rate.  The 
Imperial  Exchequer  makes  contributions,  chiefly 
for  education.  The  current  expenses,  interest  on 
debt,  are  paid  out  of  the  rates ;  disbursements  in 
behalf  of  working-class  dwellings  and  street  im- 
provements are  generally  recouped  from  receipts. 
Capital  expenditures  and  current  expenses  of 
tramways  are  wholly  covered  by  receipts.  Per- 
manent disbursements,  e.  g.,  purchase  of  tram- 
ways, are  met  by  the  sale  01  stock  or  bon<^. 
During  the  year  1906  the  Council  issued  no  Lon- 
don County  Council  Consolidated  stock,  but  pro- 
vided for  its  capital  ex]}enses  partly  by  stock 
issue  of  1905,  partly  by  London  Oaunty  bills.  All 
borrowings  of  the  Council  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  sinking-fund — under  treasury  ap- 
proval— sufficient  to  repay  all  expenditure  within 
sixty  years.  The  total  stock  now  outstanding 
amounts  to  £67,000,000.  The  rating  for  1906-7 
is  2S.  g\d.  per  pound  over  the  whole  county,  in- 
cluding the  city;  and  a  further  rate  of  2}a.  per 
potmd  over  the  county  outside  the  city — owmg 
to  street  improvements  in  the  new  parts.  This 
includes  is.  jd.  for  education. 

The  assessable  value  of  the  county  on  April  6, 
1906,  was  £43,477.772 ;  the  estimatea  amount  of  a 
3s.  rate  per  poimd  for  1906-7  is  £6,460,246. 

The  Council  from  its  beginnirw;  until  tiie  last 
election  has  had  a  majority  of  Progressives,  in- 
cluding such  well-known  Labor  and  Fabian  lead- 
ers as  John  Bums,  Sidnev  Webb,  Graham  Wallas, 
W.  Crooks,  W.  C.  Steadman,  H.  Gosling,  and 
others. 
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>  A  aujoritr  of  40  GonncUon  for  the  Moderate*. 

In  1907  the  elections  favored  the  Moderates, 
largely  owing  to  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of 
private  interests  to  defeat  the  Progressive  pro- 
gram of  municipalism  and  usin^  the  immediately 
increased  expenditures  as  their  weapon,  while 
ignoring  the  prospective  and  partly  realized  in- 
come from  the  expenditures. 

LORIA,  ACHILLE:  Professor  of  economy; 
bom  at  Mantua,  Italy,  1857.    He  held  a  pro- 
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fessorship  first  at  Sienna,  and  since  then  has 
been  at  Padua.  Cossa  places  him  among  the 
ablest  of  Italian  economists,  and  says  of  his 
views:  "In  criticizing  the  established  order  of 
things  economic  he  goes  with  the  Socialists,  lav- 
ishing upon  them  expressions  of  attachment  with 
a  profusion  which  is  quite  out  of  place,  and  yet 
he  will  none  of  their  schemes  and  remedies,  and 
abides  steadfastly  in  the  expectation  that  the 
course  of  nature  will  heal  social  wounds  by  a 
simple  process  which  is  already  at  work  and  con- 
sists in  the  'diffusion'  of  property  and  the  'eli- 
sion' of  rent."  Author:  "La  rendita  fondiaria  e 
la  sua  elisione  naturals";  "La  legge  di  popolaz- 
ione  ed  il  sistem^  sociale";  "Carlo  Darwin  e 
I'economia  politica";  "Analisi  della  proprietil 
capitalista"  (3  vols.). 

LOS   ANGELES    FELLOWSHIP,    THE:     An 

association  of  people  united  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  tntstful  and  unselfish  living. 
Other  than  this  purpose,  this  young  and  virile 
organization  authorizes  no  platform,  program,  or 
creied.  The  fellowship  is  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  a  series  of  addresses  delivered  in  southern 
California  by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Mills  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1904.  It  is  not  a  church  in 
the  technical  sense,  but  yet  in  the  best  sense  it 
means  to  be  thoroughly  religious  and  to  endeavor 
to  be  what  a  church  ought  to  be  and  do  all  that  a 
living  church  should  do  for  the  community.  The 
founder  of  the  fellowship  declares:  "This  society 
means  to  meet  the  demand  of  our  time,  a  time 
when,  as  Mazzini  says,  'The  old  world  passes 
away  but  a  new  world  comes  into  existence.  "  It 
proposes  to  minister  to  every  need  of  humanity, 
mdividually  and  collectively.  The  object  of  this 
organization  is  nothing  less  and  it  could  be 
nothing  greater  than  the  attempt  to  put  the  true 
content  mto  the  idea  of  religion. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  not  rulers  but 
administrators. 

The  fellowship  has  adopted  the  two  great 
modem  principles  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum and  of  the  recall  or  imperative  mandate,  by 
which  methods  the  entire  membership  is  enabled 
to  partake  in  the  government  of  the  fellowship 
and  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  The 
officers  are  Benjamin  Fay  Mills,  Permanent 
Minister  and  President  of  the  Council;  Mary 
Russell  Mills,  Senior  Associate  Minister;  Clarence 
Thompson,  Assistant  Minister,  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Clark  R.  Mahan,  Associate  Secretary. 
Offices,  434  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

LOTTERIES.    See  Gambling. 

.  LOVETOY,  ELIJAH  PARISH:  Abolitionist; 
bom  at  Albion,  Me.,  1802.  Studying  theology  at 
Princeton,  was  ordained  a  Presbvterian  minister 
in  1833,  and  became  editor  01  the  St.  Louis 
Observer,  a  religious  paper.  While  disclaiming 
any  connection  with  the  abolitionists,  he  never- 
theless wrote  sympathetically  of  the  antislavery 
agitation ,  which  was  then  beginning.  This  great- 
ly offended  many  of  the  citizens,  and  the  feeling 
against  him  increased  in  bitterness,  until  finally 
the  office  of  the  Observer  was  destroyed  by  a  mob. 
He  then  resolved  to  remove  his  paper  to  Alton, 
111.,  but  as  soon  as  his  press  was  brought  there  a 
mob  broke  it  into  fragments.  The  town  reim- 
bursed him  for  his  loss,  and  another  press  was 
procured,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  mob.  He 
bought  a  third  press,  but  it  met  the  same  fate. 


By  this  time  the  question  had  become 
A  convention  comprizing  many  of  the  noblest 
men  in  Illinois  was  held  at  Upper  Alton.  It  sup- 
ported him  and  bought  another  press,  "virhicb 
arrived  Nov.  7,  1837.  At  midnight  a  mob  of 
thirty  or  forty  men  came  from  the  neighboring 
drink-shops  and  commenced  to  throw  stones  at 
the  warehouse,  to  fire  shots,  and  at  last  attempted 
to  bum  it.  The  roof  being  set  on  fire,  Mr.  iJo-vc- 
joy  and  several  others  stepped  out  and  were  fired 
upon  by  the  rioters.  One  of  the  bullets  struck 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  only  Uved  loilg  enough  to  re- 
turn to  the  warehouse. 

LOVEJOY,  OWEN  R.:  Secretary  (1907)  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee;  bom  1866  at 

Jamestown,  Mich.  Graduated  from  Albion  Col- 
!ge,  1893.  Minister  in  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  La  Michigan  (1893-1900)  and  in  Coogie- 
gational  Church,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  (1900—6). 
Assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  since  1905,  mainly  engaged  in  inves- 
tigation of  child-employing  industries  in  the 
Northern  states.  He  believes  that  society  is  to 
become  politically  and  industrially  democratic 
and  free  in  the  production  and  use  of  the  ever- 
increasing  store  of  wealth,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  ethical  standards  and  systematic 
training  for  industrial  efficiency. 

LOVETT,    WILLIAM:    Chartist;    bom     near 
Penzance,  Eng.,  1800.     He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
ropemaker,  then  naoved  to  London  in  182 1,  where 
he  fotmd  a  precarious  living  in  cabinet-making 
and  bj  opening  a  confectionery  store.    Joining 
the  First  London  cooperative  association  he  be- 
came (1830)  secretary  of  the  British  Association 
for   Promoting   Cooperative    Knowled|«,  which, 
however,  failed  in  three  or  four  years.     Becoming 
acquainted  with  Owen  Coblett  and  others.  1^ 
became  active  in  various  reforms — for  the  open- 
ing of    museums   on   Sunday,    gainst    stamp- 
duties  on  papers,  etc.     In  183 1  he  refused  to  serve 
in  the  nulitia  and  execution  was  levied  on  his 
furniture,  tho  this  led  to  Parliament's  abolishing 
drawing.     He  was  arrested  in   1832  for  taking 
part  in  a  procession  (rioting),  but  was  soon  ac- 
quitted.    He  joined  the  National  Union  of  the 
Working  Classes  (1831)  and  the  London  Work- 
ing Men  s  Association  (1836).    He  drafted  the  bill 
afterward  circulated  as  the  "People's  Charter." 
(See  Chartism.)     He  was  secretary  of  the  first 
Chartist's  Convention.     He  was  imprisoned  sev- 
eral times,  once  for  twelve  months.     In  1844  he 
organized  a  society  for  political  refugees,  called 
Democratic  Friends  of  All  Nations.    In  1 848,  with 
Hume  and  Cobden,  he  formed  a  People's  League 
to  try  and  imite  the  middle  classes  and  the  work- 
ing men.     For  this  he  was  much  criticized  by 
O'Connor  and  other  Chartists,  and  after  this  he 
largely  devoted  himself  to  educational  reform. 
He  tried  teaching  and  wrote  extensively.    He 
died  in  1877.     His  main  works  are:  "Chartism" 
(1841);  scnool   text-books,  and  an  "Autobiog- 
raphy."    (See  Chartism.) 

LUDLOW:  One  of  the  best  model  villages  in 
America,  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  the  Lud- 
low Manufacturing  Associates  (jute  and  hemp 
mills)  offer  over  500' attractive  nouses  to  their 
employees.  No  Umd  can  be  bought,  at  any  price, 
in  the  portion  of  the  village  owned  by  the  com- 
lany,  and  on  which  all  the  houses  stand.  The 
lOuses,  tho  built  on  streets  somewhat  scattered 
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and  picturesquely  placed,  are  built  too  closely  to- 
sether  (tiio  they  do  allow  of  small  gardens  in 
uont  and  behind),  and  tho  with  considerable 
variety  in  their  own  architecture,  are  in  too  stiff 
ro'ws  to  be  altogether  pleasing.  Nevertheless,  the 
company  does  offer  wonderfully  convenient  and 
attractive  houses,  at  marvelously  low  rents  for 
-what  is  offered.  Rents,  across  the  river,  outside 
the  company's  grounds,  are  almost  twice  as  high 
for  equal  accommodations.  Yet  the  company 
finds  that  it  pays,  and  more  than  pays.  _  Com- 
mencing in  a  stnall  way,  it  is  now  steadily  and 
rapidly  putting  up  new  streets  of  buildings.  And 
the  employees  appreciate  them.  Wages  in  Lud- 
lo'w  are  not  high,  yet  the  emjiloyees  are  more  than 
content.  An  almost  luxurious  memorial  club- 
house with  appointments  of  parlors,  billiards, 
grytnnasium,  swimming-baths,  etc.,  offer  both  the 
men  and  young  women  unusual  opportunities.  A 
fair  house,  eight  rooms  and  bath,  rents  for  $10.75 
p6r  month.  Running  water  is  furnished  all  tne 
houses  and  baths,  gas  for  cooking,  steam-heat, 
and  electric-heat  can  be  had  at  only  slight  addi- 
tional cost.  Attractive  apartments  for  girls  only 
can  be  had  at  $2.75  per  week  for  a  single  room  and 
full  board.  Boys  and  girls  earn  from  $4  to  $6  per 
'week,  and  women  (spmners)  from  $6.50  to  99. 
(See  MoDBL  Villages.) 

LDBLOW,  JOHH  MALCOLM:  English  lawyer 
associated  with  Maurice  and  Kingsfey  in  their 
Christian  socialism,  and  to  a  degree  the  originator 
of  the  movement.  A  letter  of  his  to  Maurice, 
-written  from  Paris  in  1848,  and  describing  the 
French  Socialist  movement  of  that  period,  seems 
first  to  have  directly  turned  Maurice's  thoughts 
in  the  direction  of  Christian  socialism.  Ludlow 
was  associated  with  Maurice  and  Kingsley  in  the 
■weekly  paper,  Politics  for  the  People,  and  in  1850 
he  became  editor  of  the  Christian  Socialist,  which 
became  in  1851  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 
He  also  wrote  for  the  series  "Tracts  by  Christian 
Socialists."  Among  those  who  started  in  1850 
the  first  association  of  cooperative  working  tailors 
Ludlow  was  prominent,  and  was  one  of  the  con- 
vening committee  of  the  first  cooperative  con- 
gress m  London,  in  i860,  together  with  Kingsley, 
Hughes,  and  Neale.  After  that  date  he  took  little 
prominent  part  in  social  reform  save  to  write 
certain  able  articles  on  the  early  Christian 
Socialists  in  The  Economic  Review  (Oct.,  1893)  and 
The  Atlantic  MontUv  Qaxi..,  ii<)t).  Address:  35 
Upper  Addison  Gardens,  W.  London,  England. 

LUTHBR  Ain>  SOCIAL  REFORM:    A  weU- 

known  modem  writer  has  represented  the  German 
Reformation  as  mainly  an  economic  revolt.  Such 
a  view  \s  inadequate.  At  heart  the  movement 
was  deeply  religious,  and  even  its  theological 
aspects  became,  as  the  years  passed,  increasingly 
important.  But  this  much  is  true — the  begm- 
ning  of  the  movement  was  a  protest  against  an 
economic  injustice,  and  this  tangible  economic 
side  of  the  revolt  was  what  brought  to  it  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  and  the  secular  rulers.  Luther 
became  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  pope  and 
emperor  when  he  was  seen  to  be  strikmg  at  great 
social  wrongs  When  the  popular  religious  life, 
the  intellectual  power  of  humanism,  the  new 
patriotism — the  whole  revolutionary  upheaval  of 
medieval  life  that  marked  the  age — seemed  in 
Luther  to  have  foimd  a  voice,  m  became  the 
central  figure  in  Germany  and  the  leader  of  a 
great-national  movement. 


This  gave  popular  force  to  the  famous  Theses. 
Ostensibly  academic  propositions  from  a  scholar 
and  for  scholars,  they  were  really  words  of  earnest 
practical  appeal  and  warning.  That  indulgences 
deceive  and  debase  the  people  was  their  theme, 
and  the  monetary  aspect  of  this  wrong  Luther 
kee^ps  well  to  the  tore. 

'  Christians  should  be  taught,"  he  says,  "that 
be  who  gives  to  a  poor  man,  or  lends  to  a  needy 
man,  does  better  than  if  he  bought  pardons.  Be- 
cause by  a  work  of  charity,  charity  increases, 
and  the  man  becomes  better,  while,  by  means  of 
pardons,  he  does  not  become  better,  but  only 
freer  from   punishment"  (Thesis  43). 

The  wrong  that  he  attacks  is  a  gross  form  of  the 
world-old  substitution  of  churchism  for  true  re- 
ligion. The  words  which  set  Germany  on  fire 
were  directed  not  against  wrong  theology,  but 
against  a  church  which  had  become  a  great  finan- 
cial svstem,  enormously  corrupt,  but  also  enor- 
mously efficient  in  extorting  the  money  of  the 
people.  '  Because  the  evil  was  grown  intolerable 
and  Luther's  words  rang  true,  men  of  every 
class  rallied  to  his  side.  The  princes  with  their 
increasing  territorial  power  protected  him  from 
the  common  fate  of  heretics.  The  towns  with 
their  rapidly  growing  wealth  and  influence  backed 
his  program  of  reform.  And  the  opprest  peas- 
antry hailed  him  as  their  prophet. 

In  1520  Luther,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 

radical  Germany,  presented   in   three   treatises 

his  full  position.     The  address  "To 

Soonomia    ^       Christian  Nobility  of  the  Ger- 

™^  man  Nation  concerning  the  Reforma- 

tion of  the  Christian  Commonwealth" 
outlined  in  twenty-seven  specific 
recommendations  his  positive  program.  Seven 
of  these,  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  concern  distinctly 
social  questions.  One  urges  the  reform  of 
popular  education.  Two  discourage  religious 
pilgrimages. 

Let  the  priest  tell  [the  intending  pilgrnn]  to 
spend  his  money,  and  the  labor  a  pilgrimage 
would  cost,  on  a  thousandfold  better  worK, 
namely,  on  his  family  and  on  his  poor  neighbors.' 

In  the  same  spirit  he  denounced  monasticism 
and  the  numberless  saints'  days.  Granted  their 
holy  origin  and  the  pope's  approval,  they  must 
be  abolished  because  in  men  s  use  of  them  they 
dishonor  God.  So  he  attacked  begging,  even 
when  encouraged  by  religion,  as  an  economic 
menace,  and  proposed  that  each  town  should  feed 
its  own  poor  suid  no  others.  To  strip  such  ques- 
tions of  all  pretense  to  sacredness  and  consider 
them  merely  in  relation  to  the  common  good  was 
a  great  advance  step,  as  it  was  also  a  return  to  the 
attitude  of  Jesus.  Many  a  genuine  wrong  forti- 
fied by  the  name  of  religion  can  be  destroyed 
when  we  insist  on  regarding  it  only  as  economical- 
ly and  socially  bad. 

The  last  recommendation  addrest  to  the  secular 
affairs  takes  up  what  he  regarded  as  the  great 
social  perils  of  his  time.  Were  he  to  have  used 
modem  terms  he  would  have  named  them  ex- 
travagance and  debt,  the  unrestrained  power  of 
the  trusts,  intemperance,  and  the  social  evil. 
Luther  was  afraid  of  the  increasing  tide  of  im- 
ports, particularly  of  expensive  luxuries.  He 
could  not  understand  the  use  of  credit,  and  so,  in 
true  medieval  fashion,  condemns  it  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil.  But  with  all  his  foggy  econom- 
ics, the  earnestness  of  his  warning  persuades  us 
that  he  saw  a  real  menace  to  society.  And  we, 
who  live  in  a  like  time  of  rapidly  increasing 
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wealth  and  rising  values,  may  recognize  it  as 
money-madness,  with  its  accompaniments  of 
extravagance,  speculation,  debt,  and  greed.  Re- 
lated to  this  was  the  menace  of  the  powerful 
commercial  companies,  like  the  Fuggers  of  Augs- 
burg. In  the  then  unsettled  state  of  Germany, 
commerce  ran  many  risks,  but  its  profits  wpre 
even  greater.  The  questions  we  are  still  asking 
about  this  source  of  wealth  were  already  in 
Luther's  mind. 

"Is  it  possible,"  he  says,  "that  in  a  single 
man's  lifetime  such  great  wealth  should  be  col- 
lected together,  if  all  were  done  rightly  and  ac- 
cording to  God's  will?  I  am  not  skilled  in  ac- 
counts. But  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is 
possible  for  loo  guilders  to  gain  twenty  in  a  year, 
or  how  one  guilder  can  gain  another,  and  that  not 
out  of  the  soil,  or  by  cattle,  seeing  that  posses- 
sions depend  not  on  the  wit  of  men,  but  on  the 
blessing  of  God." 

This  was  the  May-time  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther  was  writing  on  great  questions  of  theology 
and  the  Church,  but  also  on  things  that  imperiled 
sobriety  and  industry  among  the  people.  In  the 
social  reforms  he  urged  he  was  conservative,  with 
no  thought  of  a  reorganization  of  the  whole 
social  structure,  but  he  was  not  narrow.  The 
whole  scope  of  life,  even  down  to  its  basis  of 
economic  justice,  occupied  his  vision. 

The  Reformation  marked  a  long  step  forward 
in  the  slow  progress  toward  democracy.  Only 
in  democracy  could  its  essential  principles  find 
complete  expression.  But,  since  a  man  seldom 
understands  all  the  implications  of  his  teaching, 
we  may  well  ask  Luther's  attitude  toward  the 
democratic  ideal.  In  "The  Liberty  of  the  Chris- 
tian Man"  (1520)  he  defends  the  thesis  that  the 
Christian  man  is  free  of  all  restraint,  but  is  also 
under  obligations  to  serve  all.  In  particular, 
the  priest  is  no  different  from  any  ordinary 
Christian,  save  in  that  he  has  a  special  task  to 
perform.  So  of  every  class  in  society.  One  is 
not  superior  to  another,  but  each  has  his  own 
duty  to  perform  for  the  whole  body.  And  to 
Luther  this  was  more  than  the  beautiful  dream 
that,  through  the  centuries,  has  found  so  many 
noble  expositions.  In  the  "Address  to  the  No- 
bility" he  argued  frankly  that  not  the  consecra- 
tion of  pope  or  bishop,  but  the  consent  of  the 
people,  gives  authority  to  priest  or  bishop. 

"For,  since  we  are  all  priests  alike,  no  man 
may  put  himself  forward,  or  take  upon  himself, 
without  our  consent  and  election,  to  do  that 
which  we  have  all  alike  power  to  do."  "We 
teach  clearly,  according  to  the  Apostle,  that 
every  town  should  elect  a  pious,  learned  citizen 
from  the  congregation,  and  charge  him  with  the 
ofBce  of  minister." 

And  not  only  did  he  carry  this  into  practise, 
but  writing  to  the  Bohemian  churches  in  152^  he 
further  maintained  the  right  of  the  congregations 
of  a  district  to  elect  a  bishop,  and  so  build  up  a 
national  church  on  a  democratic  basis. 

Such  radical  views  of  the  structure  of  the 
Church  would  readily  spread  to  the  secular  power. 
A  treatise  of  1523  on  "The  Temporal 
■D-.-»»-„.,»  Authority"  is  in  spirit  thoroughly 
vSw^  revolutionary.  But  this  marked  the 
high  tide  of  Luther's  iconoclastic 
teaching.  The  radical  movement  at 
Wittenberg  during  his  concealment  at  the  Wart- 
burg  seems  to  have  thoroughly  frightened  him. 
The  Reformation  movement  had  now  acquired 
momentum.     And  Luther  was  no  longer  the  free 


lance  of  revolt,  but  a  leader  weighed  down  by 
the  responsibility  of  power.  In  1525  came  toe 
fearful  events  of  the  Peasants'  War.  In  his 
"Exhortation  to  Peace,"  published  at  the  beigfat 
of  the  rising,  Luther  was  inclined  to  favor  their 
claims.  Only  a  month  later  came  another 
pamphlet,  "Against  the  Murderous  and  Thievish 
Bands  of  Peasants,"  of  which  the  best  -we  can 
say  is  that  it  was  written  in  the  heat  of  violent 
passion. 

"Crush  them,"  he  says'  of  the  peasants, 
"strangle  them  and  pierce  them,  in  secret  places 
and  in  sight  of  men,  he  who  can,  even  as  one 
would  strike  dead  a  mad  dog." 

The  wrongs  of  the  peasants  were  undoubted. 
But  in  the  play  of  great  political  forces,  the 
Lutheran  movement  was  ui  gravest  danger. 
The  rise  of  the  peasants  at  just  wis  time  seemed 
to  imperil  the  whole  cause.  So  for  the  sake  of 
the  new  Church  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
people.  At  first  the  religious  motive  had  led 
him  directly  to  the  social  problems  and  wrongs 
in  the  life  of  his  nation.  But  now  the  success 
of  an  institution  usurped  the  chief  place  in  his 
thought.  His  Church  loomed  larger  to  him  than 
j^stice  or  the  needs  of  men.  Such  a  step  once 
taken  could  not  be  retraced.  As  the  years  passed 
the  Reformation  from  bein^  a  popular  move- 
ment became  a  semipolitical  issue  of  the  princes. 
The  place  of  the  disowned  authority  of  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  secular  rulers.  To-day  tbete 
is  no  place  for  the  democratic  or  representative 
element  in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany. 
Naturally  such  a  Church  is  not  among  the  forces 
that  work  for  democracy  and  freedom. 

Harris  R.  Chambbrlin. 

LUXURY,  says  Prof.  £mile  de  Laveleye, 
"consists  in  the  consumption  of  what  has  cost 
great  labor  to  produce,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
spurious  needs.'  So  definii^  it,  he  condemns  it, 
and  says :  ' '  Luxury  is  pernicious  to  the  individual 
and  fatal  to  society.  Primitive  Christianity  re- 
proved it  in  the  name  of  charity  and  humility; 
political  economy  condemns  it  in  the  name  of 
utility,  and  justice  condemns  it  in  the  name  of 
equity." 

Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  writes  in  the  Kingdom  (June  s. 
1896): 


A  newspaper  writer,  speaking  of  certain  extiavagant  t 
events  which  occurred  a  few  years  since,  used  these  words: 
"  Murmurs  against  luxury  may  be  heard  amons  people  ia 
straitened  circumstances  when  the  lavish  expenditures  and 
sumptuous  pleasures  of  great  society  entertainxnenta  axa 
discust.  But  such  persons  are  prone  to  forget  that  these  ex- 
penditures that  seem  so  prodigal  go  in  lars®  part  to  benefit 
the  working  peopM."  We  cannot  consider  now  all  the 
economic  fallacies  involved  in  arguments  of  this  kind.  The^ 
have  been  exposed  over  and  ove^^again  by  able  men.  It 
may,  however,  simply  be  pointed  out  that  the  same  expen- 
diture made  in  behalf  of  otnets  would  give  et^ual  employment 
to  labor.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  contnbutss 
1 1, 000.000  for  a  public  building,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
ease  of  a  man  who  spends  $1,000,000  on  his  own  private 
house.  Labor  has  equal  employment  in  both  cases,  but  the 
benefit  of  the  toil  accrues  to  the  public  in  the  one  case  and 
in  the  other  to  the  selfish  enjoyment  cf  an  individual.  An- 
other comparison:  Contrast  the  expenditure  of  tio.ooo  for 
an  evening's  entertainment  with  an  expenditure  of  tte,eoe 
for  books  for  a  public  library.  Labor  is  alike  employed  in 
both  cases,  but  in  tbe^second  case  the  enjoyment  is  moie 
widely  diffused  and  is  of  a  far  more  enduring  character.  lUi 
attempted  justification  is  precisely  on  a  line  with  that  which 
people  advance  for  the  mamtenance  of  gambling-dens  and  tba 
support  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beveimges. 

Yet  tho  this  view  is  supported  by  all  moralists 
and  all  economists,  the  development  of  luxuries 
and  extravagance  goes  on  in  all  modem  cities  and 
perhaps  most  of  all  in  New  York  City  and  among 
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A.inericans  of  the  wealthiest  class.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Moffett,  writing  in  Success  in  1906  on  "The 
Sfaameful  Misuse  of  Wealth,"  gives  many  in- 
s'tances.  We  read  of  $1,000  a  year  spent  on 
clothes  for  a  poodle ;  dog  collars  set  with  pearls  or 
diamonds;  dogs  themselves  worth  $3,000-45.000 
(St.  Bernards,  $7,000);  ordinary  families  among 
title  wealthy  with  34  servants;  chefs  with  salaries 
of  $5 ,000  to  $10,000.  We  read  of  dinners  of  every 
esctravagance,  dinners  served  on  golden  dishes, 
appendicitis  dinners,  horseback  dinners  on  lux- 
ULTiously  trapped  horses,  monkey  dinners,  bull  and 
l>ear  dinners,  dinners  with  opera  singers  as  cen- 
-terpieces,  clown  dinners,  smeing-bird  dinners, 
&zia  even  a  dinner  given  by  a  New  Yorker  where 
-the  table  represented  an  Egyptian  desert  and  the 
guests  dug  up  jewels  with  gold  shovels  and 
picks.  The  jewelry  worn  by  the  wealthy  in  New 
York  has  been  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  Pearl 
necklaces  for  women  cost  $200,000  or  more; 
t^venty  men  in  New  York  are  said  to  wear  link 
cuff  buttons  costing  $5,000.  The  estimate  is 
xnade  for  New  York  that  for  dress  100  women 
spend  each  $30,000  annually,  or  $3,000,000; 
x.ooo  women  spend  each  $15,000  annually,  or 
Si 5. 000,000;  5, 000  women  spend  each  $5,000  an- 
nu^Iy,  or  $35,000,000;  6,100  women  spend  each 
S50,ooo  annually,  or  an  annual  total  of  $43,000,- 
000. 

Yachts  for  the  wealthy  cost  from  $500,000- 
^750,000  and  cost  fortunes  annually  to  maintain. 
"Vv.  K.  Vanderbilt's  private  car  is  valued  at 
^50,000.  Single  individuals  have  17  automobiles. 
On  cottages  at  Newport  $100,000  are  spent  for  a 
stone  wall  or  $100  for  a  tree.  To  prevent  ennui 
the  men  gamble  for  $10,000  in  an  evening ;  women 
for  smaller  amounts.  Ladies  have  strange  pets — 
snakes,  pigs,  lions,  and  bears.  Their  poodles  have 
g[old-filled  teeth,  are  sent  in  victorias  for  fresh  air, 
accompanied  by  liveried  servants,  or  taken  to  the 
opera.     And  so  through  all  the  nauseating  round. 

In  Europe  it  is  much  the  same,  tho  perhaps  with 
less  tawdry  display  of  wealth.  In  England  and 
Wales  people  spend  annually  in  licenses  alone: 
For  carriages,  ;£s  13,361;  armorial  bearings,  £6S,- 
479 ;  male  servants,  ^£148,690 ;  killing  game,  ;£58 1,- 
333. 

LUZZATTI,  LTJIGI:  Italian  statesman;  bom 
1841,  of  Jewish  parents,  in  Venice.  He  studied 
law  and  political  sciences,  and  taught  for  a  short 
time  at  tke  Instituto  Tecnico  in  Milan,  and  later 
accepted  a  professorship  of  political  economy 
and  constitutional  law  at  the  University  of 
Padua  (1867).  Elected  to  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties in  187 1,  he  soon  became  prominent  in  mat- 
ters of  finance,  and  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  in  Rudini's  cabinet  of  1891-93  and 
1896-98.  His  principal  activity  in  philanthropy 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  numerous  sav- 
ings-banks and  mutual  relief  associations. 

LYHCHIHG (for  statistics,  see  Homicides):  The 
following  article,  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  is  con- 
densed by  his  penmssion  from  Th*  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  Oct.,  1905 : 

It  is  a  law  of  all  Christian  and  civilized  nations, 
based  on  the  Mosaic  ordinance,  that  all  deliberate 
murderers  and  other  atrocious  criminals  shall  ex- 
piate tlieir  transgressions  by  the  death  penalty. 

But  private  individuals,  how  exalted  soever  may 
be  their  station  and  influence  in  the  community, 
or  how  grievous  soever  the  offense,  cannot  con- 
stitute tiiemselves  the  agents  for  punishing  the 


l^uilty.  A  claim  of  this  kind  would  destroy  or 
imperil  security  of  life,  and  lead  to  indiscrimmate 
bloodshed. 

The  prerogative  of  exacting  life  for  life,  and 
blood  for  blood,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  public 
authorities,  who  are  charged  with  maintaining 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  even  civil  rulers  are  forbidden  to  make  an 
arbitrary  use  of  their  prerogatives,  at  least  in 
times  of  peace.  Their  powers  are  strictly  defined. 
They  can  pronounce  sentence  of  death  only  after 
a  judicial  verdict  has  been  rendered.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  expressly  provides 
that  no  man  may  be  condemned  to  death  till  de- 
clared guilty  after  a  judicial  trial. 

I  admit  that  there  are  exceptional  times  and 
circumstances  when  summary  executions  may  be 
tolerated  and  condoned;  when,  for  instance,  a 
territory  is  suddenly  occupied  by  a  mixed  and 
heterogeneous  population,  and  is  in  a  formative 
state ;  when  the  civil  law  and  the  usual  machinery 
and  appliances  of  a  stable  government  are  not 
yet  established.  On  occasions  like  this,  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  people  may  punish  no- 
torious criminals  in  the  interests  of  social  order. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  this  method  of  chastising 
offenders  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  state  where 
the  courts  of  justice  are  in  free  operation. 

What  aggravates  the  crime  01  Ijrnch  law  is  the 
circumstance  that  not  unfrequently  it  sentences 
to  death  an  innocent  person,  while  the  guilty 
party  escapes.  Cases  of  mistaken  identity  and 
ungrounded  suspicion  are  liable  to  occur  when  we 
consider  the  excited  frame  of  mind  of  the  unhappy 
victim  of  violence  and  lust,  and  the  eagerness  of 
an  outraged  community  to  avenge  an  atrocious 
and  brutal  crime. 

Unfortunately,  also,  the  l3mching  of  one  indi- 
vidual is  sometimes  attended  by  the  accidental 
and  promiscuous  slaying  or  wounding  of  bystand- 
ers in  the  conflict. 

Another  deplorable  result  of  lynching  is  that 
public  sympathy  is  sometimes  drawn  from  the 
mnocent  victim  of  lust  and  murder,  and  is  trans- 
ferred for  the  time  being  to  the  brute  who  out- 
raged and  killed  her.  Her  defenseless  condition, 
her  a|nonies  and  cries  for  help,  her  vain  entreaties, 
her  dishonor  worse  than  death,  culminating  often 
in  torture  and  murder  in  order  to  cover  the  crime 
— all  this  horrible  picture  fades  from  view  and  is 
almost  forgotten,  while  the  iniquity  of  the  human 
fiend  is  condoned  or  palliated  on  account  of  the 
lawless  manner  in  which  his  crime  was  expiated. 
He  often  becomes  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  is  re- 
garded by  some  even  as  a  martyr.  And,  while  the 
malefactor's  crime  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  he 
becomes  the  object  of  morbid  pity,  popular  de- 
ntmciation  falls  on  the  heads  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  his  summary  execution. 

If,  indeed,  the  illegal  and  violent  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  on  criminals  had  a  deterrent 
effect  on  other  evil-disposed  persons,  and  acted  as 
a  warning  to  them,  that  circumstance,  while  not 
justifying  lynch  law,  might  at  least  offer  some 
excuse  or  palliation  for  its  exercise.  But  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  rather  increases  instead 
of  diminishing  the  calendar  of  crime.  Par  from 
terrorizing  the  colored  race  who  are  the  usual 
sufferers  &om  hasty  executions,  it  inflames  them 
with  indignation,  and  excites  them  to  perpetrate 
deeds  of  violence  on  the  weaker  sex  as  much  from 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  from  a  triumph  in  the 
humiliation  of  their  victims,  as  from  a  desire  to 
gratify  their  animal  passions. 
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Let  us  now  examine  into  the  principal  grounds 
of  excuse  fof  the  exercise  of  lynch  law.  One  of 
the  causes  of  hasty  and  violent  executions  with- 
out the  forms  of  law  is  the  needless  and  often  irri- 
tating delay  in  bringing  a  notorious  criminal  to 
the  bar  of  justice,  and  the  infliction  of  punishment 
inadequate  to  the  enormity  of  the  offense. 

Yet  another  crying  evil  and  incentive  to  Ijmch- 
ing  is  the  wide  interval  that  so  often  interposes 
between  a  criminal's  conviction  and  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  defeat  of  justice  by  need- 
less procrastination.  Human  life  is  indeed  pre- 
cious and  sacred,  but  the  effort  to  guard  it  has 
gone  beyond  reasonable  bounds.  It  is  blessed  to 
be  merciful,  but  mercy  should  not  be  exercised 
at  the  expense  of  justice  and  social  order.  Mis- 
placed clemency  often  works  infinite  harm  to  the 
community. 

Of  late  years  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the 
judgment  of  the  court  (in  murder  trials  espe- 
cially) has  greatly  increased  from  the  widened 
apphcation  of  pleas  in  bar — notably  that  of  in- 
sanity. When  a  conviction  has  been  reached, 
innumerable  obstacles  generally  stay  the  execu- 
tion. The  many  grotmds  of  exception  allowed 
to  counsel,  the  appeals  from  one  court  to  another 
of  higher  jurisdiction,  involving  an  enormous  ex- 
pense to  the  commonwealth,  the  long  periods  of 
time  intervening  between  the  terms  of  the  lower 
and  higher  courts,  the  impossibility  of  recalling 
the  original  witnesses  by  reason  of  their  death  or 
removal  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  the 
apathy  or  fading  interest  of  the  friends  of  the 
prosecution,  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  advocates 
and  friends  of  the  accused,  the  facility  with  which 
signatures  for  pardon  are  obtained,  with  the  final 
application  for  mercy  to  the  governor — all  these 
circumstances  have  combined  to  throw  around 
the  transgressor  an  extravagant  protective  sys- 


tem, and  have  gone  far  to  rob  jury  trials  of  their 
substance  and  efficacy. 

When  the  crime  of  the  accused  has  been  mani*  | 
festly  proved,  and  no  extenuating  circumstances 
can  be  advanced,  the  lawyers  for  uie  defense  have 
often  recourse  to  the  plea  of  insanity  as  a  last 
resource.  Medical  experts  are  always  available  to 
testify  to  the  moral  irresponsibility  of  the  culprit, 
bewildering  the  jury  by  their  technical  phrases. 
This  subterfuge  not  unfrequently  succeeds  in  de- 
feating the  ends  of  justice,  tho  the  sanity  of  the 
guilty  party  had  never  before  been  called  in 
question. 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  the  suppression  of 
lynching  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  law's 
supremacy  is  found  in  a  speedy  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  the  accused,  if  he  is  found  guilty,  followed 
by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  sentence. 

It  woidd  be  a  great  blessing  for  society  if  our 
lawmakers  were  to  revise  the  criminal  cdide  now 
in  force,  and  to  sweep  away,  or  at  least  consider- 
ably diminish,  the  barriers  which  interpose  be- 
tween the  crime  and  its  punishment.  A  prompt 
execution  of  the  verdict  would  strike  terror  into 
evil-doers,  and  satisfy  the  public  conscience. 

But  it  is  far  more  merciful  to  stop  crime  than  to  j 
punish  it  bv  legislation.  It  is  better  to  remove 
the  cause  tKan  to  repair  its  evil  effects.  From 
data  before  me,  I  infer  that  about  70  per  cent  of 
those  who  perished  by  lynching  in  the  Southern 
states  between  1885  and  1903  belonged  to  the 
colored  population.  If  the  deep-rooted  antipathy 
between  the  white  and  the  black  races  were  re- 
moved, or  assuaged,  these  violent  executions 
would  be  considerably  diminished. 

This  blessed  result  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
submission  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  which 
proclaims  the  equality  of  M  men  before  God.  i 

J.  Card.  Gibbons. 
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MABLT,   GABRIEL  BOITHOT  DE:   PoUtical 

economist;  bom  in  Grenoble,  1709.  Pursued  his 
studies  with  the  Jesuits  of  Lyons;  entered  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  but  later  became  secre- 
tary to  ms  relative,  the  Cardinal  of  Teucin,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  true  minister  was 
Mably.  However,  a  misunderstanding  arose 
between  the  minister  and  his  secretary,  and 
Mably  withdrew  to  devote  himself  to  political 
science.  Already  in  1743  his  "ParallMe  des  Ro- 
mains  et  des  Francis  par  rapport  au  gouveme- 
ment"  had  established  his  fame.  In  1748  ap- 
peared the  "Droit  public  de  1' Europe  tondi  sur 
les  traitfe";  afterward  the  "Entretiens  de  Pho- 
cion  sur  le  rapport  de  la  morale  avec  la  politique  " 
(1763);  "Doutes  proposes  aux  philosophes  ^cono- 
mistes  sur  I'ordre  naturel  des  socirftes"  (1768J; 
"De  la  legislation,  ou  Prindpes  des  lois"  (1770^; 
"Observations  sur  le  gouvemement  et  les  lois 
des  fitats-Unis  d'Am^nque"  (1784) — a  curious 
work,  in  which  he  predicts  the  approaching  down- 
fall of  the  new  republic  "unless  it  turn  away 
from  the  line  of  commercialism  in  which  it  is 
involved."  Invited  by  the  Polish  Diet  to  pre- 
pare a  code  of  laws  for  Poland,  his  "Gouveme- 
ment  de  Pologne"  appeared  in  1781. 

Mably  died  in  1785,  author  also  of  several 
posthumous  works,  among  them  "Les  Droits  et 
les  Devoirs  du  Citoyen." 


The  economic  ideas  of  Mably  are  scattered 
through  all  his  works;  they  form  a  complete  sys- 
tem and  make  him  one  of  the  first  thinkers  of  his 
age. 

KACARTHUR,  MART  R.  (MISS):  Secretary 
Women's  Trade-Union  League ;  bom  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  1880.  Joined  National  Union  of  Shop 
As.sistants  and  Clerks  in  1900;  was  elected  first 
president  of  Ayr  Branch,  and  afterward  became 
its  secretary.  Elected  first  president  of  Scottish 
National  Council  of  Shop  A^istants'  Union;  was 
also  elected  first  woman  member  of  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Union.  In  1903  Miss  Mac- 
arthur  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Women's 
Trade-Union  League;  has  attended  Scottish 
Trade-Union  Congress  and  British  Trade-Union 
Congress  annually  since  1903.  She  represented 
the  Women's  Trade-Union  League  at  the  Women's 
Intemational  Congress  at  Berlin  in  r904.  Miss 
Macarthur  is  at  present  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  Executive  of  the  London  Trades'  Council; 
she  has  been  very  successful  as  an  organizer  of 
women's  trade-unions ;  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  instrumental  in  adding  many  thousands 
to  the  ranks  of  the  British  women  trade-unionists. 
In  politics  she  is  a  Socialist  and  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party.  Author  of  many 
articles  and  papers  published  in  The  Labor  Rtcord 
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and  other  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Address: 
Women's  Traae-Union  League,  Club  Union 
Buildings,  Qerkenwell  Road,  £ondon,  E.  C. 

HcBRIDE,  JOHN:  American  labor  leader;  bom 
in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  in  1854;  commenced 
working  in  the  mines  at  the  age  of  nine.  In  1870 
he  joined  the  Miners'  Union;  in  1883  was  elected 
its  president.  In  1881  was  nominated  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  tho  defeated,  was  renom- 
inated and  elected  in  1883  and  again  in  1885.  In 
1886  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
State.  In  1894  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  (q.  v.),  but  de- 
feated in  1895. 

HcCULLOCH,  JOHH  RAHSAT :  Editor; 
author;  bom  at  Whithorn,  Scotland,  1789;  be- 
came editor  of  The  Scotsman,  a  Liberal  orjpm,  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  The  Edinburgh  Review.  He 
wrote  the  article  on  political  economy  in  the 
supplement  to  the  " Encycloptedia  Britannica" 
(1834),  and  expanded  it  in  183c  into  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  wiui  a  Sketch  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science."  In  1838-32  he 
'was  professor  of  that  science  in  the  University  of 
London.  In  1838  was  controller  of  the  royal 
stationary  office,  and  received  a  pension  of  ;£30o. 
One  of  the  first  to  develop  free-trade  views.  His 
"Dictionary,  Practical,  Theoretical  and  Histor- 
ical, of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation" 
and  a  "Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statistical, 
Historical,  of  the  Various  Cotmtries,  Places,  and 
P'rincipal  Natural  Objects  of  the  World"  were 
long  standard  authorities.  Died  at  Westminster 
in  1864. 

MacDORALD,  ALEXAHDER:  Miner;  Com- 
missioner on  Labor  Laws;  bom  1 821  in  Lanark- 
shire, the  son  of  a  miner;  worked  in  the  pit  at  the 
age  of  eight  years.  Having  an  ardent  desire  for 
education,  prepared  himself  for  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity; entered  in  1846,  working  as  a  miner  in  the 
summer;  became  a  leader  of  the  miners  all  over 
Scotland.  In  1850  became  a  school-teacher;  in 
1857  gave  this  up  to  give  all  his  time  to  agitation 
on  behalf  of  the  miners.  In  1863,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Union  of  Miners,  was  elected 
president.  Meanwhile,  by  some  conmiercial 
speculations  acquired  a  modest  fortune,  which 
enabled  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  advocating  a 
parliamentarv  program  among  the  miners.  In 
the  general  election  for  1874  was  returned  to  Par- 
^antuemt  for  Stafford  with  Mr.  Bright  (q.  v.),  the 
first  Labor  member.  He  was  appointed  on  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labor  Laws,  and  brought 
in  a  minority  report.     Died  in  1881. 

MACDOHALD,  JAMES  RAMSAY:  English 
Socialist  and  Labor  M.P.;  bom  Lossiemouth, 
1866,  his  parents  being  agricultural  laborers. 
Worked  as  a  clerk  in  London,  but  also  studied  and 
taught.  In  1888  he  became  secretary  to  Mr.  T. 
Lough,  M.P.  A  contributor  to  the  reform  press, 
he  was  one  of  the  .pioneers  of  socialism  in  the 
south  of  England,  jomed  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  and  was  chosen  on  its  administrative  coun- 
cil, and  on  the  executive  of  the  Fabian  Society.  In 
1900,  on  the  formation  of  the  Labor  Represen- 
tation Committee,  he  was  elected  its  first  secre- 
taiy,  and  so  continued,  till  last  year  it  became  the 
Labor  Party,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  as  its  secretary 
and  Parliamentary  whip.  He  has  also  served  the 
London  County  Council,  1901-4.    Strongly  op- 


posed to  the  Boer  War,  in  1903  he  went  to  South 
Africa,  and  wrote  "What  I  Saw  in  South  Africa." 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  Socialist  Library,  and 
writer  of  numerous  articles  on  Socialist  andXabor 
topics.  In  1906  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Leicester.  Address:  3,  Lincoln's  Inn  Field, 
London,  W.  C. 

McGLTinr,  EDWARD :  Priest ;  bom  New  York 
City,  1837;  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the 
Propag^da  in  Rome.  Entering  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic priesthood,  became  in  1866  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
rapidly  gained  influence  and  popularity.  His 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  and  his  advocacy  of  the  land  doctrines  of 
Henry  George  (q.  v.)  brought  him  into  disfavor 
with  the  Church,  and  he  was  summoned  to  Rome, 
and,  on  refusing  to  go,  excommunicated.  In  1887 
he  aided  in  foundmg  the  Anti-Poverty  Society 
iq.v.)  and  became  its  president,  lecturmg  on  its 
principles  before  enthusiastic  audiences  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  In  1893  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church,  tho  without  renouncing  his 
economic  views;  the  ban  of  excommunication 
was  removed,  and  he  w^  restored  to  his  rank 
and  to  office  in  the  Church.     Died  in  1899. 

McGTHRE,  PETER  J.:  First  vice-president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  bom 
New  York  City,  185  a  ;  was  educated  in  public 
schools  and  evening  classes  at  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute; in  186^  apprenticed  as  a  wood  joiner; 
joined  the  union  of  his  craft  in  1872,  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  labor  movement.  In  1880 
secured  tiie  passage  of  labor  bills  in  Missouri  and 
organized  the  labor  bureau  of  that  state ;  became 
a  Greenbacker  in  1876  and  stumped  Missouri  in 
1880.  In  1881  organized  the  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  {q.  v.) ;  was  arrested  that  year 
tor  conspiracy,  but  acquitted.  In  1881  was 
delegate  to  uie  International  Working  Men's 
Congress  in  Switzerland,  and  studied  industrial 
conditions  in  Europe.  In  1883  he  became  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters; has  adcuiest  many  thousand  meetings  in  all 
portions  of  the  United  States;  was  for  years 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

McKEHZIE,  HON.  JOHIT:  Minister  of  Lands 
in  New  Zealand;  bom  in  Rosshire,  Scotland, 
1838;  went  to  New  Zealand  in  1866  and  became 
a  prosperous  farmer.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
has  held  important  political  positions,  as  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  later  Minister  of  Lands. 
In  this  position  he  mainly  has  carried  out  New 
Zealand  s  new  policy  of  "land  for  the  people." 

McMAHON,  JOHIf  R.:  Author  and  journalist; 
bom  1875  at  Roy  Bareilly,  India,  of  missionary 
parents.  Entered  New  York  journalism  1893; 
private  in  903d  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers, 
m  Spanish-American  War,  1898.  Resumed  jour- 
nalism in  work  on  newspapers,  magazine  stories, 
dramatic  collaboration.  He  is  author  of ' '  Toilers 
and  Idlers,"  a  socialistic  novel  (1907),  and  in 
politics  is  a  supporter  of  socialism. 

McNeill,  GEORGE  E.:  Sometimes  called 
"The  Father  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor";  bom  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1836,  his 
father  one  of  the  early  workers  in  the  antislavery 
movement,  a  friend  of  John  G.  Whittier.     He 
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worked  as  a  boy  in  the  woolen  mills  of  his  native 
town,  organized  a  union  among  the  boys,  took 
part  in  a  strike,  and  was  blacklisted.  In  1856  he 
went  to  Boston  and  earned  a  precarious  living  in 
many  occupations.  He  joined  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance and  wrote  for  temperance  papers.  Be- 
coming convinced,  however,  that  intemperance 
was  largely  the  restilt  and  not  the  cause  of  poverty, 
he  gave  his  life  to  the  Labor  movement.  He  first 
became  prominent  as  a  writer  and  worker  for 
The  Daily  Voice,  a  Boston  Labor  paper,  and  spoke 
for  this  all  over  New  England.  Coming  to  be- 
lieve with  Ira  Steward  {q.  v.)  in  the  Eight-Hour 
Philosophy  (q.  v.)  as  the  main  philosophy  of  labor, 
he  became  its  main  spokesman  and  imbued  the 
whole  American  Labor  movement  with  its  views. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  great  Eight- 
Hour  League,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ten-hour  law  of  Massachusetts;  he 
founded  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  and  in  co- 
operation with  Wendell  Phillips,  Governor  Claflin, 
and  others,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  the  first 
labor  bureau.  Upon  its  organization  in  1869,  he 
was  made  deputy  chief,  but  displaced  for  political 
reasons  in  1873,  the  bureau  havmg  shown  that  the 
Massachusetts  savings-banks  received  their  capi- 
tal largely  not  from  working  men  but  from  capi- 
talists. (See  Labor  Bureaus.)  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  famous  Boston  Eight-Hour  League 
for  eight  years.     (See  Eight-Hour  Day.) 

He  joined  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  and  be- 
came state  secretary.  Upon  the  formation  of 
the  International  Labor  Union  of  America  was 
made  president ;  in  that  capacity  addrest  public 
meetings  all  over  the  United  States.  He  was 
connected  as  editor  or  associate  editor  with 
the  New  York  Labor  Standard,  Fall  River  Labor 
Standard,  Paterson  (N,  J.)  Labor  Standard,  Pat- 
erson  Home  Journal,  as  well  as  The  Voice.  He 
founded  the  Labor  Leader  at  Boston.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Labor  Congress  at 
Rochester  in  1874,  and  there  wrote  a  declaration 
of  principles  later  adopted  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  (q.  v.). 

He  served  for  a  time  as  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1883;  became 
prominent  in  District  30  of  that  order,  when 
District  30  was  the  largest  district  of  the  largest 
labor  organization  that  had  existed  up  to  that 
time,  and  was  appointed  district  treasurer  in  1884. 
He  favored,  however,  the  principle  of  trade  au- 
tonomy for  each  trade,  and  on  that  issue,  differing 
from  Mr.  Powderly  (q.  v.),  he  largely  led  in  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  (q.  v.),  and  became 
one  of  its  foremost  councilors,  the  intimate 
friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  CJompers  (q.  v.).  He 
was  successful  as  arbitrator  of  differences  be- 
tween employers  and  employees;  notably  in  the 
great  horse-car  strike  in  Boston,  1885,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  employees  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  1 886  he  was  the  working  men's  can- 
didate for  Mayor  of  Boston.  The  first  systematic 
history  of  the  Labor  movement  in  America  was 
undertaken  bv  McNeill,  resulting  in  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Labor  Movement,  or  the  Problem  of 
To-day,"  in  1886,  edited  and  the  larger  portion 
written  by  himself.  He  was  appointed  Dy  the 
(jovemor  of  Massachusetts  a  Commissioner  of 
Manual  Training  (1892);  later  on  taxation,  and 
on  codification  of  laws.  Mr.  McNeill  was  an  inde- 
pendent and  radical  Democrat,  his   economic 


ideals  being  those  of  trade-union  socialism.  He 
was  an  ardent  Anti-Imperialist,  and  a  constant 
speaker  and  writer  in  protest  against  every  kind 
of  oppression.  In  1883  he  founded  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Accident  Association,  and,  after 
years  of  struggle,  found  in  this  pecuniary  success. 
He  wrote  some  verse — "Unfrequented  Paths." 
He  was  in  religion  a  Christian  Socialist  (and 
warden  of  the  Qiurch  of  the  Carpenter).  (See 
Bliss,  W.  D.  P.)     He  died  in  1906. 

MACHIAVELLI,  HICCOLd  DI  BERHARDO: 

Writer  and  diplomat;  bom  Florence,  1469,  of 
middle-class  parentage.  A  man  of  affairs  rather 
than  a  student,  he  grew  up  in  the  brilliant  court 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  after  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  republic  in  1498  he  was,  till 
the  return  of  the  Medici  in  151  a,  chancellor  or 
secretary  of  the  second  chancery  in  Florence, 
thrown  intimately  with  public  men,  and  sent  on 
repeated  embassies  to  C^are  Borna,  Pope  Julius 
II.,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  and  the  various  Italian  states.  The 
return  of  the  Medici  ended  his  public  career,  tho 
he  sought  favor  with  them,  and  in  1531  was 
commissioned  by  them  to  write  a  history  of  Flor- 
ence; but  in  1537  the  Medici  were  again  driven 
from  Florence,  and  Machiavelli  died  in  disap- 
pointment the  same  year. 

His  political  writmgs  have  made  his  reputa- 
tion. Dell  I'arte  della  guerra"  (1520)  advo- 
cates the  present  system  of  standing  armies  in- 
stead of  the  Middle  Age  use  of  mercenaries.  His 
"Lettere  familiari"  and  "Istorie  Fiorentine" 
(i5'5)  P^^  tmrivaled  insight  into  his  times.  His 
"Discorsi  sopra  la  prima  deca  di  Tito  Livio" 
gives  his  ideas  of  republican  government;  but  his 
great  work  is  "  II  Pnncipe,"  in  which  he  considers 
absolute  monarchy,  ana  has  made  the  word  ma- 
ckiavellistn  a  synonjrm  for  evil.  There  has  been 
interminable  discussion  whether  Machiavelli  wrote 
this  book  satirically,  cjTiically,  immorally,  or 
honestly.  It  is  a  remorseless  and  scientific  exam- 
ination of  the  principles  and  methods  an  absolute 
monarch  as  a  matter  of  fact  follows  and  seemingly 
must  follow  in  order  to  succeed.  All  factors  of 
rights  and  morals  are  eliminated.  Every  point  is 
proved  and  illustrated  from  contemporary  his- 
tory. Some  of  his  prin^les  need  a  (}esare  Borgia 
to  execute.  Like  the  "Discorsi,"  it  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1 53  2 .  (See  Political  Scibncb.) 
Machiavelli  was  undoubtedlv  a  man  of  the  world. 
but  he  always  seems  to  have  been  true  to  Florence, 
and  to  have  had  a  true,  devoted  wife  in  Marietta 
(Dorsini. 

KACHiAKRT:  The  importance  of  machin- 
ery in  production  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  part  that  it  has  played  m  the  development 
of  the  modem  labor  problem  can  scarcely  be  pat 
too  strongly.  We  smU  consider:  I.  The  Facts  of 
Machine  Production;  II.  Social  Results;  III.  The 
Right  Use  of  Machinery. 

I.  The  Pacts  op  Machinb  PKODtjCTtotr. 

Tools  and  machinery  are  not  identical;  a  tool 
is  an  instrument,  usually  simple,  tho,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lathe  and  potter's  ii^eel,  sometimes 
complex,  which  is  guided  and  directed  by  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman.  When  the  tool  g^ws 
complex,  and  is  not  guided  by  the  individual 
skill  of  the  craftsman,  but  by  a  mechanism  which 
governs  its  action,  it  is  called  a  machine.     Ma- 
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chineiy  usually  includes  motor  mechanism  trans- 
mitting medumism,  and  working  or  tool  mechan- 
ism. 

Machinery  increases  man's  productivity  in 
'fcwo  ways.  It  enables  him,  as  with  the  steam- 
liammer,  to  concentrate  enormous  power  upon  a 
fixt  point,  and  to  m^e  motion  regular  and  con- 
tinuous Says  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  ("The  Evolu- 
tion of  Modem  Capitalism,"  pp.  51,  53): 

Machinery  can  increase  the  icope  of  man's  productive 
ability  in  two  ways:  The  difficulty  of  concentrating  a  large 
mass  of  human  force  upon  a  given  point  at  the  same  time 
provides  certain  quantitative  limits  to  the  productive 
^Sciency  of  the  human  body.  The  steam-hammer  can  per- 
iona  certain  work  which  is  quantitatively  outside  the  limit  of 
the  physical  power  of  any  number  of  men  working  with  sim- 
ple tools  and  drawing  their  motor  power 
irom  their  own  bodies.  The  other  ]<mit  to 
Vw  the  productive  power  of  man  arises  from  the 

inperfect  continuity  of  human  eifort  and 
the  imperfect  command  of  its  direction.  .  .  . 
Machinery  can  also  do  work  which  is  too  fine  or  delicate  for 
human  finsera,  or  which  would  require  abnormal  sldll  if  ex- 
ecuted by  hand.  .  .  . 

The  continuity  and  regularity  of  machine-work  are  also 
reflected  in  certain  economies  of  measurement.  The  faculty 
of  self-registering,  which  belongs  potentially  to  all  machinery, 
and  whidi  is  more  utilized  every  day,  performs  several  serv- 
ices which  may  be  summed  up  by  sa>jng  that  they  enable 
us  to  know  exactly  what  is  going  on.  When  to  self-registia- 
tion  is  applied  the  faculty  of  self-regulation,  within  certain 
limits  a  new  economy  of  force  and  knowledge  is  added.  But 
noachinery  can  also  register  and  n^ulate  the  expenditure  of 
human  power.  Babba^  well  says:  "  One  of  the  most  singu- 
lar advantages  we  derive  from  machinery  is  in  the  check 
-which  it  affords  against  the  inattention,  the  idleness  or  the 
knavery  of  human  agents."  .  .  . 

These  are  the  sources  of  all  the  improvements  of  econo- 
mies imputed  to  machine  production.  AU  improvements  in 
machinery,  as  applied  to  industrial  arts,  take  therefore  one 
of  the  following  forms: 

(i)  Rearmngement  or  improvement  of  machinery  so  as  to 
utuise  more  fully  the  productive  power  of  nature  or  man. 
Improvements  enabling  one  man  to  tend  more  spindles,  or 
enabling  the  same  engine  at  the  same  boiler  pressure  to  turn 
more  wheels,  belong  to  this  order  of  improvement. 

(3)  Economies  in  the  source  of  power.  These  will  fall 
under  four  heads:  i.  Substitution  of  cheaper  for  dearer  kinds 
of  human  power.  Displacement  of  men's  labor  by  women's 
or  children's,  3.  Substitution  of  mechanical  power  for  hu- 
man power.  Most  ^freat  improvements  in  the  "labor-saving" 
character  of  machinery  property  come  under  this  head. 
3.  Economies  in  fuel  or  m  steam.  The  most  momentous 
illustration  is  tlw  adoption  of  the  hot  blast  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  raw  coal  for  coke  in  the  iron  trade.  4,  The^  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  meclianical  motor  for  an  old  one  derived  from 
the  same  or  from  different  stores  of  energy — e.  g.,  steam  for 
water-power,  natural  gas  for  steam. 

(3)  Extended  application  of  machinery.  New  industrial 
arts  owing  their  origin  to  scientific  inventions  and  their 
practise  to  machinery  arise  for  utilizing  waste  products. 
Under  "waste  products"  we  may  include  (a)  natural  ma- 
terials, the  services  of  which  were  not  recognized  or  could 
not  be  utilized  without  machinery — e.  g.,  nitrates  and  other 
"waste"  products  of  the  soil;  (6)  the  refuse  of  manufacturing 
processes  which  figured  as  "waste"  until  some  unsuspected 
use  was  found  for  it. 

The  development  of  machinery  may  be  divided 
into  four  periods: 

I.  The  period  of  the  earlier  mechanical  inven- 
tions, marking  the  displacement  of  domestic  by 
factory  industry  (1764-85). 

a.  The  period  of  application  of  steam  to  manu- 
facturing (1785-1814). 

3.  The  period  of  steam  locomotion,  with  its 
bearing  on  industry  (1814-56). 

4.  The  period  of  the  construction  of  machinery 
by  machinery  (1856-66). 

Important  dates  in  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery are  the  invention  of  Harereave's  spinning- 
jenny  (1764),  Arkwright's  mill  (1771),  Cromp- 
ton's  mule  (1779),  Cartwright's  power-loom  and 
Watt's  engine  for  cotton-mills  (1785),  Whitney's 
cotton-gin  (179a),  Stephenson's  locomotive 
(1814),  the  opening  of  the  first  railway  (i8ia), 
the  hot  blast  (iSag),  ring-spinning  (1841).  The 
revolution  in  the  industrial  world  created  by 


machinery  has  been  often  dwelt  upon.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  taken  from  the  first  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  1886: 

In  the  timber  business  twelve  laborers  with  a  Sucker 
machine  will  dress  13,000  staves.  The  same  number  of  men 
by  hand  labor  would  have  drest  in  the  same  time  only 
3,500.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  a  machine  now  used 
for  drying  and  cutting,  run  by  four  men  and  six  girls,  will  do 
the  work  formerly  done  by  roo  persons,  and  do  it  much  better. 
In  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper  the  best  evidence  puts  the 
displacement  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  i.  In  a  phosphate 
mine  in  South  Carohna  ten  men  accomplish  with  mactunery 
what  100  men  handle  without  it  in  the  same  time.  'There 
has  been  a  displacement  of  so  per  cent  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes.  In  South  Carolina  pottery  the 
product  is  ten  times  greater  by  machine  processes  than  by 
muscular  labor.  In  the  manufacture  of  saws,  experienced 
men  conader  that  there  has  been  a  displacement  of  three 
men  out  of  five.  In  the  weavirig  of  silk  the  displacement  has 
been  95  per  cent,  and  in  the  winding  of  silk  90  per  cent.  A 
large  soap  manufacturing  concern  carefully  estimates  the  dis- 
placement of  labor  in  its  works  at  ;o  per  cent.  In  maldng 
wine  in  California  a  crusliing  machine  has  been  introduced 
with  which  one  man  can  crush  and  stem  80  tons  of  grapes  in 
a  day,  representing  an  amount  of  work  formerly  requiring 
eight  men.  In  woolen  goods  modem  machinery  has  reduced 
muscular  labor  33  per  cent  in  the  carding  department,  so  per 
cent  in  the  spinning,  and  3S  per  cent  in  the  weaving.  In 
some  kinds  01  spinmng  100  to  i  represents  the  displacement. 
In  the  whole  United  States  in  1886  the  machinery  was  equal 
to  3,500,000  horse-power.  If  men  only  had  been  employed, 
it  would  have  required  3z.ooo,ooo  to  turn  out  the  actual 
total  product;  the  real  nttmber  was  4,000,000.  To  do  the 
work  accomplished  in  igS6  in  the  U.  S.  by  power  machinery 
and  on  the  railways  would  have  required  men  representing  a 
population  of  173,500,000,  The  actual  population  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1886  wassometliing  under  60,000,000,  or  a  little  more 
than  one  third. 

Commenting  on  these  very  remarkable  statistics,  the  Labor 
Commissioner  says:  "The  apparent  evils  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of 
labor  have  to  a  large  extent,  of  course,  been  offset  by  advan- 
tages gained;  but  it  must  stand  as  a  positive  statement,  which 
cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  that  this  wonderful  in- 
troduction and  extension  of  power  machinery  is  one  of  the 
prime  causes,  if  not  the  prime  cause,  of  the  novel  industrial 
condition  in  which  the  manufacturing  nations  find  them- 
sdves." 

Machinery,  too,  has  revolutionized  agriculture. 
Mr.  D.  A.  WeUs  considers  it  to  have  made  greater 
changes  here  than  in  any  other  occupation.  He 
says  ("Recent  Economic  Changes"): 

In  respect  to  no  other  one  article  has  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  production  and  distribution  been  productive  of 
such  momentous  consequences  as  in  the  case  of  wheat.     On 
the  great  wheat-fields  of  the  State  of  Dakota,  where  machin- 
ery a  applied  to  agriculture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  re- 
quirement for  manual  labor  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  annual  product  of  one  man's  labor,  working  to  the  best 
advantage,  is  understood  to  be  now  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  5. 500  bushels  of  wheat.     In  the  great  mills  of  Min- 
nesota, the  labor  of  another  one  man  for  a  year,  under  similar 
conditions  as  regards  machinery,  is  in  like  maimer  equiv^ent 
to  the  conversion  of  this  unit  of  5,500  bushels  of  wheat  into 
x.ooo  barrels  of  flour,  leaving  500  bushels  for 
seed  purposes;  and  altho  the  conditions  for 
Agrionltnn  analysis  of  the  next  step  in  the  way  of  results 
are  more  difficult,  it  is  reasonably  certain  tliat 
the  year's  labor  of  one  and  a  half  men  more 
or,  at  the  most,  two  men — employed  in  railroad  transporta- 
tion, is  equivalent  to  putting  this  1.000  barrels  of  flour  on  a 
dock  in  New  York  ready  for  exportation,  where  the  addition 
of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  the  price  will  further  trans- 
port and  deliver  it  at  almost  any  port  of  Europe. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  labor  of  three  men  for  one  year, 
working  with  machinery,  resulting  in  the  inodudng  all 
the  flour  that  1,000  other  men  ordinarily  eat  in  a  :rear,  allow- 
ing one  barrel  of  flour  for  the  avera^  consumpuon^of  each 
adult.  Before  such  a  result  the  question  of  wages  paid  in  the 
different  branches  of  flour  production  and  tiansportation 
becomes  an  insignificant  factor  in  determining  a  market:  and, 
accordingly,  American  flour  grown  in  Dakota  and  ground  in 
Minneapolis,  from  1,000  to  1,500  miles  from  the  nearest  sea- 
board, and  under  the  auspices  of  men  paid  from  $1.50  to 
Si. 50  per  day  for  their  labor,  is  sold  in  Europeari  markets  at 
rates  which  are  determinative  of  the  prices  which  Russian 
peasants,  Egyptian  "fellahs,"  and  Indian  "ryots"  can  obtain 
in  the  same  markets  for  similar  grain.     (See  Aoriculturb,) 

Mr.  Hobson  says  (as  above)-N  i 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  fair  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  decline  ra  English  agricultural  employment  is  the 
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transport  machinery  which  has  brought  the  produco  of  cEe- 
tant  countries  into  direct  competition  with  English  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Of  England,  Mr.  William  Clarke,  in  the  "Fa- 
bian Essays,"  says: 

A  cotton-mill  in  one  of  the  dismal  "hell-holes"  called 
towns  in  Lancashire  is  a  wonderful  place,  full  of  bewildering 
machines.  Here  is  a  machine  called  an  "opener,"  by  which 
IS ,000  pounds  of  cotton  can  be  op«ied  in  fifty-six  hours. 
Inere  is  a  throstle,  the  spindles  of  which  make  from  6jOoo  to 
7,000  revolutions  per  minute.  Here  is  a  man  who,  with  the 
aid  of  two  piecers  to  take  up  and  join  the  broken  ends,  can 
work  3,000  spindles.  Among  the  distinct  separate  machines 
used  are  opener,  scutcher,  and  lap  machine,  drawing  frame, 
dubbing  frame,  intermediate  frame,  roving  frame,  throstle, 
self-acting  mule  and  band  mule,  doubling  frame,  and  mule 
doublets  or  twiners.  By  means  of  these  appliances  the  fol- 
lowing results  have  been  attained:  VHthin  cdght  years,  from 
1793  to  1800,  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the  D.  S. 
to  Lancashire  had  increased  from  138,000  pounds  to  18,000,- 
000  pounds.  In  igoi  Lancashire  took  84,000  bales  of  cotton 
from  the  U.S.;  in  1876  she  took  3,075,000  bales:  and  whereas 
in  the  former  year  only  14,000  bales  came  from  India,  in  Z876 
from  that  country  came  77^,000  bales,  be- 
sides a  great  increase  in  Brasilian  cotton,  and 
Bn^land  a  new  import  of  333,000  bales  from  Egypt. 
In  1805  1,000,000  pieces  of  calico  were  sold 
in  the  Blackburn  market  during  the  whole 
year:  and  that  was  considered  a  very  large  sale.  In  1884,  ac- 
cording to  Ellison's  "Annual  Review  of  the  Cotton  Trade," 
there  were  exported  4,^17, 000,000  yards  of  piece  goods  besides 
the  vast  quantity  produced  for  home  consumption.  In  1875, 
in  place  01  the  little  cottages  with  their  hand-looms  of  a  century 
before,  Lancashire  contained  3,655  cotton  &ctories  with 
37p5i5t773  spinning-spindles  and  463,118  power^looms;  and 
she  producea  yam  and  piece  goods  to  the  weight  of  z,o88,- 
800,000  pounds,  and  of  the  value  of  ]C95,447,ooo.  See,  too,  how 
.  through  the  use  of  machinery  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
lowered.  In  1790  the  price  of  spinnin{(  the  yam  known  tech- 
nically hs  No.  100  was  45.  {>er  pound;  m  1S36  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  b\d.  The  sale  price  of  yam  No.  joo  in  1786  was 
38^.;  in  1793  it  was  reduced  to  isj.  \d.;  in  1803  to  8j.  4if.;  in 
1876  to  3J.  6if.  The  decreased  cost  in  each  case  followed  on 
economy  in  production,  itself  dependent  on  increased  differ- 
entiation in  machinery;  that  in  turn  involving  larger  and 
larger  capital;  and  that  again  necessitating  aggregation  and 
the  crushing  out  of  small  concerns  which  couldnot  command 
machinery  or  sell  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  it. 

And  this  process  is  by  no  means  an  ended  one. 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  his  "Industrial  Evolu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.,  chap,  xxvii.,  gives  some  in- 
stances of  recent  improvements  in  machinery: 

One  of  the  latest  sextuple  stereotype  perfecting  presses 
manufactured  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  an  aggre- 
gate running  capacity  of  73,000  eight-page  papers  per  hour; 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  these  perfectea  presses,  run  by  one  press- 
man and  four  skilled  laborers,  will  print,  cut  at  the  top, 
fold,  paste,  and  count  (with  supplement  inserted  If  desired) 
73,000  eight-page  papers  in  one  tiour.  To  do  the  presswork 
alone  for  this  number  of  papers  would  take,  on  the  old  plan,  a 
man  and  a  boy,  working  ten  hours  per  day,  100  days. 
By  the  use  of  Goodyear's  sewing-machine  for  turned  shoes 
one  man  will  sew  350  pairs  in  one  day.  It  would  require 
eight  men,  working  by  hand,  to  sew  the  same  number  in  the 
same  time.  By  the  use  of  a  heel-shaver  or  trimmer  one  man 
will  trim  300  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  while  formerly  three  men 
would  have  been  required  to  do  tne  same  work;  and  with  the 
HcKay  machine  one  operator  will  handle  300  pairs  of  shoes 
in  one  day,  while  without  the  machine  he  could  handle  but 
five  pairs  in  the  same  time.  So,  in  nailing  on  heels,  one  man, 
with  the  aid  of  machinery,  can  heel  100  pairs  of  shoes  per  day. 
In  the  days  of  the  single-spindle  hand-wheel,  one  spinner, 
working  fitty-six  hours  continuously,  could  spin  five  hanks  of 
No.  33  twist.  At  the  present  time,  with  one  pair  of  self- 
acting  mule-spinning  machines,  having  3.134  spindles,  one 
spinner,  with  the  assistance  of  two  small  boyB,  can  produce 
55.098  hanks  of  No.  33  twist  in  the  same  time,  .  .  •  £ven  in 
power  machinery,  a  weaver  formerly  tended  but  one  loom. 
Now  one  weaver  minds  all  the  way  from  two  to  ten  looms,, 
according  to  the  grade  of  goods.  In  a  large  establishment  in' 
New  Hampshire,  improved  machinery,  even  within  ten  years, 
has  reduced  muscular  labor  50  per  cent  in  the  production  ot 
the  same  quality  of  goods.  In  weaving  in  the  olden  time,  in 
this  country,  a  fair  adult  hand-loom  weaver  wove  from  forty- 
two  to  forty-eight  yards  of  common  shirting  per  week.  Now 
a  weaver,  tending  six  power-looms  in  a  cotton  factory,  will 
produce  1,500  yards  and  over  in  a  single  week;  and  a  very  re- 
cent invention  will  enable  a  weaver  to  doable  this  product. 

In  many  lines  of  manufactures  new  machinery 
has  to  be  put  in  every  few  years  to  keep  up  with 


the  competition.     Steamers  ten  years  old   are 
usually  worthless  for  fast  voyages. 

In  his  "Recent  Economic  Qianges,"  chap,  ii., 
Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  says: 

The  power  capable  of  bdng  exerted  by  the  steam-engjnca 
of  the  world  in  existence  and  working  in  the  year  1&87  has 
been  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Berlin  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  300,000,000  horses,  representing  approx- 
imately 1,000,000,000  men:  or  at  least  three  times  the  work- 
ing pcqralation  of  the  earth,  whose  total  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  probably  about  1,460,000,000.  The  application  and 
use  of  steam  alone  up  to  date  (1S89)  has  accordingly  more 
than  trebled  man's  working- power,  and  by  enabling  him  to 
economize  his  physical  strength  has  given  mm  greater  leisure, 
comfort,  and  abundance,  and  also  greater  opportunity  for 
that  mental  tnuning  which  is  essential  to  a  mgher  develop- 
ment. And  yet  it  is  certain  that  four  fifths  m  the  steam- 
engines  now  working  in  the  woiid  have  been  constructed  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  or  since  1865. 

But  the  present  steam-engine  will  probably  be 
discM'ded.  Many  believe  that  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motor  power  will  still  more  revolu- 
tionize industry.  fSee  Electricitt.  For  fur- 
ther illustrations  01  the  productive  power  of 
machinery,  see  Productivity.) 

II.  Social  Rbsults 

In  bis  "Political  Economy,"  Book  IV.,  chap, 
vi.,  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  his  oft-quoted  wonte: 
"Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if  all  ^he  mechanical 
inventions  yet  made  have  lengthened  the  day's 
toil  of  any  human  being."     This  is  considered  by 
many  an  exaggeration.     If  hours  of  labor  were  at 
first  lengthened  by  the  introduction  of  machinery 
they  are  to-day  steadily  being  lessened.     (See 
Eight-Hour    Movement.)     If   machinery    has 
developed  the  factory  system,  that  to-day  is  by 
no  means  what  it  was.    The  most  evil  residts  of 
machinery  are  thus  temporary,  its  good  results 
permanent.     Realizing  what  'machinery  means 
m  the  way  of  cheapened  production  and  how  it 
makes  it  possible  that  wage-earners  should  own  a 
hundred  commodities  that  the  wealthy  could  not 
have  a  hundred  years  ago,  most  economists  be- 
lieve that  machinery  has  been  to  the  vast  benefit 
of  working  men  as  of  all  classes.     There  are, 
however,  two  sides  to  this.    The  most  serious 
disctission  has  been  on  the  question  of  how  far 
machinery    has    permanently    displaced    labor. 
Writers  like  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  claim  that 
if  machinery  has  displaced  labor  in  one  direction 
it  has  created  more  employment  for   them  in 
others.    Mr.  Wright  shows,  e.g.,  in  his  * '  Industrial 
Evolution  of  the  U.  S.,"  chap,  xxviii.,  that  the 
average  per  capita  consimiption  of  cotton  in  this 
country  was  5.9  pounds  in  1830,  i^.pi  pounds  in 
1880,  and  19  poiuids  in  1890,  which  figures,  he 
says,  "cleaily  and  positively  indicate  that  the 
labor  necessary  for  such  consumption  has  been 
kept  up  to  the  standard,  if  not  beyond  the  stand- 
ard, of  the  olden  time — ^that  is,  as  to  the  number 
of  people  employed."     In  iron  he  says  the  in- 
crease nas  been  as  great  proportionally:    105.64 
pounds  in   1870,   304.90  pounds  in   1880,  and 
283.38  poimds  in  i8po.     In  steel  it  was  46  pounds 
in   1880  and   144  m   1890.    Many  occupations 
have  been  created.     He  says   (we  abridge  his 
words): 

If  we  could  examine  scientifically  the  number  of  created 
occupations,  the  claim  that  inventions  have  displaced  labor 
on  the  whole  would  be  conclusively  and  emphaUaUly  refuted. 
In  telegraphy  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  are  cm- 
ployed  where  no  one  has  ever  been  displaced.  Electro- 
plating, a  modem  device,  has  not  only  added  wonderfully  to 
the  employed  list  by  its  direct  infiuence,  but  indirectly  by 
the  introduction  of  a  class  of  goods  which  can  be  secured  by 
all  persons. 
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The  nilraadi  offer  another  grand  illustration  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  labor.     It  now  requires  more  than  three  (quarters 
of  a  xnillton  ol  people  to  operate  our  railroads, 
and  this  meana  a  population  of  nearly  four 
Qg%gXM       roillions,  or  one  sixteenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
_.^^         lation  of  the  country.     The  displacement  of 
""""         the   stage-coach    and    the   stage-driver  was 
nothing  comi»red  to  the  expansion  of  labor 
which  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country 
have  created.    As  a  means  of  expansion  of  labor  the  sewing- 
machine  is  a  strildng  illustntion.     It  has  displaced  no  one; 
it  has  increased  demand,  and  it  haa  been  the  meana  of  estab- 
lishing great  workahope  to  supply  the  thousands  of  machines 
that  are  sold  throughout  the  wond. 

The  expansion  of  values  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
machinery  has  been  quite  as  marvelous  as  in  any  other  direc- 
tion, for  educated  labor,  supplemented  by  machinery,  has 
developed  small  quantities  <^  inexpensive  material  into  prod- 
ucts of  great  value.  This  truth  is  illustrated  by  taking 
cotton  and  iron  ore  as  the  starting-n^t.  A  pound  of  cot- 
ton, Goeting  at  the  time  this  calculation  was  made  but  13 
cents,  haa  been  developed  into  muslin  which  sold  in  the  max^ 
ket  for  80  cents,  and  into  chintz  which  sold  for  S4.  Seventy- 
five  cents'  worth  of  conunon  iron  ore  has  been  developed  into 
$5  worth  of  bar  iron,  or  into  Sio  worth  of  honeshoes,  or  into 
$180  worth  of  table  knives,  or  into  $6, 800  worth  c£  fine 
needles,  or  into  $29,480  worth  of  shirt  buttons,  or  $200,000 
worth  6f  watch-springs,  or  $400,000  worth  of  hair-springs, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  common  iron  ore  can  be  made  into 
$ajSoo,cao  worth  of  pallet  arbon. 

The  illustrations  given,  both  of  the  expansion  of  labor  and 
the  expansion  of  values,  are  sufficiently  suggestive  of  a  line  of 
study  which,  carried  in  any  direction,  will  show  that  machin- 
ery is  the  friend  and  not  the  enemy  of  man,  espedally  when 
man  is  considered  as  a  part  <rf  society  and  not  as  an  individoal. 

Mr.  Hobson,  however,  who  has  made  a  more 
minute  analysis,  comes  to  less  pronotmoed  re- 
stilts.    He  says  (as  above,  pp.  334,  235) : 

Facts  and  figures  seem  to  support  the  foDowing  condu- 


I.  That  along  with  the  increased  application  of  machinery 
to  the  textile  and  other  staple  manufactures  there  has  been 
in  these  industries  a  decrease  of  employment  relative  to  the 
growth  of  the  worldng  population. 

a.  That  in  the  transport  industries  the  increase  ai  em- 
idoyment  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chin^T  into  the  sevenil  branches  as  a  dominating  factor. 

3.  That  the  consideimble  diminution  of  a^coitural  em- 
ployment is  not  compensated  by  any  proportionate  ineraase 
ct  manufacturing  employment,  but  that  the  displaced  agri- 
cultural labor  finds  employment  in  such  branches  of  the  tnins- 
port  and  distributive  trade  as  are  less  subject  to  machia- 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  statistics  of  employments  present 

a  just  register  of  the  influence  of  machinery  upon  demand  for 

laoor,  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  net  influence  of 

machinerv  is  to  diminish  employment  so  far 

as  those  industries  are  concerned  into  which 

Mhet  on     machinery  directly  enters,  and  to  Increase  the 

—      Ill,  demand  in  those  industries  which  machinery 

XmfUjmmt  affects  but  slightly  or  indirectly.     If  this  is 

true  of  England,  which,  having  the  start  in 

the  development  of  the  factory  system,  has  to 

a  larger  extent  than  any  other  country  specialised  in  the  arts 

of  manufacture,  it  is  probable  that  the  net  effect  of  machinery 

upon  the  demand  for  labor  throughout  the  industrial  world 

has  been  to  throw  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  into 

industries  where  machinery  does  not  directly  enter. 

Machinery  has,  too,  Mr.  Hobson  argues,  a 
greater  effect' in  increasing  the  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment.    He  says: 

While  it  is  the  interest  of  each  prxxlucer  of  machine-made 
goods  to  give  regular  emplo^^ment,  some  wider  industrial 
force  compels  him  to  irreguantv.  What  is  this  force?  It  is 
uncontrolled  machinery.  In  the  several  units  of  machine 
prodoction,  the  individual  factories  or  mills,  we  have  ad- 
mirable order  and  accurate  adjustment  of  parts;  in  the  aggre- 
gate ot  machine  production  we  have  no  organization,  rat  a 
chaoe  of  haphazard  speculation.  "Industry  has  not  yet 
adapted  itself  to  the  changes  in  the  environment  produced  1^ 
machinery."     That  is  all.  .  .  . 

When  production  was  slower,  markets  narrower,  credit 
leas  developed,  there  was  less  danger  of  this  big  miscalcu- 
lation, and  the  corrective  forces  of  industry  were  more 
speedily  effective.  But  modem  macbineiy  hM  enormously 
expanded  the  size  of  markets,  the  scale  of  competition,  the 
complexity  (rf  demand,  and  production  is  no  longer  tor  a 
smaU,  local,  present  demand,  but  for  a  large,  world,  future 
demand.  Hence  machinery  is  the  direct  material  cause  of 
these  great  fluctuations  wluch  bring,  as  their  most  evil  con- 
sequence, irregnlaiity  of  wages  and  employment. 

How  far  does  this  tend  to  nght  itself?    Prof essor  Nicholson 


believes  that  time  will  compel  a  better  adjtistment  between 
machinery  and  its  environment. 

"  The  enormoua  development  of  steam  communication  and 
the  spread  of  the  telegraph  over  the  whole  globe  have  caused 
modem  industry  to  mvelop  from  a  gigantic  starfish,  any  of 
whose  members  might  be  destroyed  without  affecting  the  rest, 
into  a  lUyi  (fnir  which  is  convulsed  in  a^ony  by  a  slight  in- 
jury in  one  part.  A  depnesion  of  trade  is  now  lelt  as  keenly 
m  America  and  even  in  our  colonies  as  it  is  here.  Still,  in  the 
process  of  time,  with  the  increase  of  organization  and  decrease 
of  unsound  speculation,  this  extension  of  the  market  must 
lead  to  greater  stability  of  prices;  but  at  present  the  disturb- 
ing forces  often  outwogh  altogether  the  supposed  principal 
elements." 

The  organisation  of  capital  under  the  pressure  of  these 
forces  is  doubtless  proceeding,  and  such  oivanization,  when 
it  has  proceeded  far  enough,  will  indisputably  lead  to  a  de- 
crease of  unsound  speculation.  But  these  steiM  in  organiza- 
tion have  been  taken  predsdy  in  those  industries  which  em- 
ploy large  quantities  of  fixt  capital,  and  the  admitted  fact 
that  severe  fluctuations  still  take  place  in  these  industries  is 
proof  that  the  steadying  influences  of  such  organization  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  assert  themselves  to  much  purpose.  The 
competition  of  larger  and  larger  masses  of  organized  capital 
seems  to  induce  heavier  speculation  and  larger  fluctuations. 
Not  until  a  whole  species  of  capital  is  organised  into  some  form 
or  degree  of  "combination"  is  the  steadying  influence  of  or- 
ganization able  to  predominate. 

But  there  is  also  another  force  which,  in  Bn^and,  at  any 
rate,  under  the  increased  application  of  machinery^  malna 
for  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  speculative  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  seen  that  the  proportion  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  producing  comforts  and  luxuries  is  growing,  while 
the  proiwrtion  of  those  producing  the  prime  necessaries  of  life 
is  dfficlinipg.  How  far  the  cperaUon  ol  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  will  allow  this  tendency  to  proceed  we  cannot  here 
discuss.  But  statistics  show  that  this  is  the  present  tendency 
both  in  England  and  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  . 

So  long,  tnen,  as  a  community  grows  in  numben,  so  long  as 
individuals  desire  to  satisfy  more  fully  their  present  wants 
and  continue  to  develop  new  wants,  forming  a  higher  or  more 
intricate  standard  of  consumption,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
Justify  the  conclusion  that  machinery  has  the  effect  of  causing 
a  net  diminution  in  demand  for  labor,  tho  it  tends  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  "  indus- 
tries; but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  tends  to 
make  employment  more  unstable,  more  precarious  of  tenure, 
and  more  fluctuating  in  market  value. 

(See  also  Occupations;  Unimployksnt.) 

Less  discust  but  perhaps  more  important  is 
the  effect  of  machinery  upon  the  quality  of  labor. 
Some  believe  that  machinery  improves  labor, 
taking  it  out  of  tenements  and  rude  huts  into  fac- 
tories, which  are  now  usually  comparatively  hy- 
gienic (for  proof,  see  article  Sweating,  where  it  is 
shown  how  terrible  are  the  conditions  in  trades 
not  using  machinery).  Others  argue,  too,  that 
machinery  replaces  muscular  labor  by  higher 
forms  of  labor.  Professor  Marshall  inclines  to  this 
view  ("Principles  of  Economics,"  id  ed.,  pp.  314, 
333).  Others  dwell  upon  the  educative  effect 
of  machinery,  teaching  inventiveness,  love  of 
order,  cooperation,  etc.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  Says  Mr.  Hobson  (as 
above,  chap,  ix.) : 

As  regards  thoee  workere  who  pass  from  ordinary  manual 
work  to  the  tending  of  machinery,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that,  in  the  typical  machine  industries, 
their  new  work  taxes  their  physical  vigor  quite  as  severely  as 
the  old  work.  Prof.  Shield  Nicholson  quotes  the  following 
striking  statement  from  the  ColUm  Factory  Times:  "It  is 
quite  a  common  occurrence  to  hear  young  men  who  are  on 
the  best  side  of  thirty  years  of  age  dedare  they  are  so  worked 
up  with  the  long  mijea,  coarse  counts,  quick  speeds,  and  in- 
ferior material,  that  they  are  fit  for  nothing  at  night,  only 
going  to  bed  and  taking  as  much  rest  as  drcumstances  wiu 
allow.  There  are  few  people  who  will  credit  such  statements; 
neverthelos  they  are  true,  and  can  be  verified  any  day  in  the 
great  majority  aC  the  mills  in  the  spinning  districts.' 

Schulze-Gaevemitz  shows  that  the  tendency  in  modem 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  especially  in  England,  has  been 
both  to  increase  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  which  an 
opentive  is  called  upon  to  tend,  and  to  increase  the  speed  of 
spinning.  ' '  A  worker  tends  to-day  more  than  twice  or  nearly 
tnree  times  as  much  machinery  as  his  father  did;  the  number 
at  machines  in  use  has  increased  mora  than  fivefold  since  that 
time,  while  the  workers  have  not  quite  doubled  their  num- 
bers. Withregardtospeed,"  since  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enties the  speed  of  the  spinning-machines  uone  has  increased 
about  IS  per  cent "  ("DerGrossbetrieb,"  pp.  iao-i«7).  .  .  . 
"  There  Is  a  temptation,"  aa  Mr.  Cunningham  says,  ''to  treat 
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the  machine  as  the  main  element  in  production,  and  to  make 
it  the  meastixe  of  what  a  man  ou^ht  to  do,  instead  of  regarding 
the  man  as  the  fixBt  conaidetation,  and  the  machine  as  the 
instrument  which  helps  him;  the  machine  may  be  made  the 
primary  considemtion.  and  the  man  may  be  treated  as  a 
mere  slave  who  tends  it"  ("Uses  and  Abuses  of  Money," 
p.  in).  .  .  . 

The  &ctory  is  organiud  with  militaiy  precision,  the  in- 
dividual's work  is  definitely  fixt  for  him;  he  has  nothing  to 
sajr  as  to  the  plan  of  his  work  or  its  final  completion  or  its 
ultimate  use.  "The  constant  employment  on  one  sixty- 
fourth  part  of  a  shoe  not  only  offers  no  encouragement  to 
mental  activity,  but  dulls  by  its  monotony  the  brains  of  the 
emplojree  to  such  an  extent  that  the  power  to  think  and 
reasonisalmost  lost  "("Contemporary  Review,"  i88g,  p.391). 
Dr.  Arlidge  expresses  a  decided  opinion:  "Generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  oe  asserted  of  machinery  that  it  calls  for  little  or 
no  brain  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  coimected  with  its 
operations;  it  arouses  no  interest,  and  has  nothing  in  it  to 
Cj^uicken  or  brighten  the  intelligence,  tho  it  may  sharpen  the 
Slight  and  stimulate  muscular  activity  in  some  one  limited 
direction"  ("Diseases  of  Occupations,     pp.  is,  s6). 

A  locomotive  superintendent  of  a  railway  was  recently 
questioned   as   to   the   quality   of   engine-drivirxg.     "After 
twenty  years'    experience    he    dedared  em- 
phatically   that    the    very   best    engine-dri- 
Hffl^  on     ^^^  were  those  who  were  most  mechanical 
flharoAtar     '^'^^  unintelligent  in  their  work,  who  cared 
VBMimmai     least  about  the  internal  mechanism  of  the 
engine."     Yet  engine-driving  is  far  less  me- 
chanical and  monotonous  than  ordinary  tend- 
ing of  machinery. 

Mr.  Hobson  concludes: 

The  net  influence  of  machinery  upon  the  quality  of  labor, 
then^  is  found  to  differ  widely  accoroing  to  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  worker  and  the  machine.  Its  educa- 
tive influence,  intellectual  and  moral,  upon  those  concerned 
with  the  invention,  management,  and  direction  of  machine 
industry,  and  upon  all  whose  work  is  about  machinetr,  but 
who  are  not  detailed  machine-tenders,  is  <rf  a  distinctly  ele- 
vating character.  Its  effect,  however,  upon  machine-tenders 
in  cases  where,  by  the  duration  of  the  working-day  or  the  in- 
tensity of  the  physical  effort,  it  exhausts  the  productiva 
energy  of  the  worker,  is  to  depress  vitality  and  lower  him  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  by  an  excessive  habit  <^  conformity  to 
the  automatic  movements  of  a  non-human  motor.  'This 
human  injury  is  not  adequately  compensated  by  the  educa- 
tion in  routine  and  regularity  which  it  confers,  or  by  the  slight 
understanding  of  the  large  cooperative  purposes  and  methods 
of  machine  industry  which  his  position  enables  him  to  acquire. 

Machinery  is,  too,  the  creator  of  the  factory 
system  and  the  factory  town.  It  is  this,  perhaps, 
which  makes  it  most  unpopular  with  the  worker. 
Says  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford  ("Merrie  England," 
chap,  iii.): 

My  reasons  for  attacldrig  the  factory  system  are: 
X.  Because  it  is  ugly,  disagreeable,  and  mechanical, 
s.  Because  it  is  injurious  to  public  health. 

3.  Because  it  is  unnecessary. 

4.  Because  it  is  a  danger  to  the  national  existence. 

The  Manchester  school  will  tell  you  that  the  destiny  of  this 
country  is  to  become  "the  workshop  of  the  worid." 

I  say  that  is  not  true;  and  that  it  would  be  a  thing  to  de- 
plore if  it  were  true.  The  idea  that  this  country  is  to  be  the 
'workshop  of  the  world"  is  a  wilder  dream  than  any  that 
the  wildest  Socialist  ever  cherished.  But  if  this  country  did 
become  the  "workshop  of  the  world,"  it  would  at  the  same 
time  become  the  most  horrible  and  the  most  miserable 
country  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Let  us  be  practical  and  look  at  the  facts. 

First,  as  to  the  question  of  beauty  and  pleasantness.  You 
know  the  factory  districts  of  Lancashire.  I  ask  you  is  it  not 
true  that  they  are  ugly  and  dirty  and  smoky  and  disagree- 
able ?  Compare  the  tmsy  towns  of  Lancashire,  o[  Stafford- 
shire, of  Durham,  and  of  South  Wales,  with  the  country 
towns  of  Surrey,  Suffolk,  and  Hants.  .  .  . 

I  know  that  the  Manchester  school  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
mere  "sentiment."  But  compare  their  actions  with  their 
words.  .  .  . 

To  make  wealth  for  themselves  they  destroy  the  beauty 
and  the  health  of  your  dwelling-places;  and  then  they  sit  in 
their  suburban  villas,  or  on  the  hills  and  terraces  of  the  lovely 
southern  countries,  and  sneer  at  the  "sentimentality"  of  the 
men  who  ask  you  to  cherish  beauty  and  to  prise  health. 

Or  they  point  out  to  you  the  value  of  the  "wages"  which 
the  factory  system  brings  you,  reminding  you  that  you  have 
carpets  on  your  floors,  and  pianos  in  your  parlors,  and  a 
week's  holiday  at  Blackpool  once  a  year. 

But  how  much  health  or  pleasure  can  you  get  out  of  a 
cheap  and  vulgar  carpet?  And  what  is  the  use  of  a  piano  if 
you  have  neither  leisure  nor  means  to  learn  to  play  it?  And 
why  should  you  prise  that  one  week  in  the  crowded,  noisy 
watering-place,  if  health  and  fresh  air  and  the  great  salt  sea 
are  mere  sentimental  follies  r 


IIL  Thb  Right  Usb  of  Machinbrt 

Some  writers,  like  John  Ruskin,  imply,  if  they 
do  not  state,  that  there  is  no  right  use  ot  machin- 
ery. They  say  that  it  must  destroy  art  and  life 
and  beauty.  (See  Art.)  Ruskin  says  in  "Fort 
Clavigera    : 

A  man  and  a  woman,  with  their  children  properly  trained, 
are  able  easily  to  cultivate  as  much  ground  as  will  feed  them; 
to  build  as  much  wall  and  roof  as  will  lodge  thern^and  to 
spin  and  weave  as  much  cloth  as  will  clothe  them.  "They  can 
all  be  perfectly  happy  and  healthy  in  doing  this.  Supposing 
that  they  invent  machinery  which  will  build,  plow,  ttnash, 
cook,  and  weave,  and  that  they  have  none  of  these  things 
any  more  to  do,  but  may  read,  or  cricket,  all  day  long,  I  be- 
lieve myself  that  they  will  neither  be  so  good  nor  so  happy 
as  without  the  machines.  .  .  .  No  machines  will  increase  toe 
possibilities  of  life.  They  orily  increase  the  possibilities  of 
idleness.  .  .  .  There  was  a  rocky  valley  between  Buxtoa 
and  Bskewell,  once  upon  a  time,  divine  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe; 
you  might  have  seen  the  gods  there  morning  and  evenixiff — 
Apollo  and  all  the  sweet  muses  of  the  Light — walking  in  fair 
procession  on  the  lawns  of  it,  and  to  and  fro  among  the  pin- 
nacles of  its  crags.  You  cared  neither  for  gods  nor  grass,  out 
for  cash  (which  you  did  not  know  the  way  to  get) ;  you  thought 
you  could  get  it  by  what  the  Tinus  calls  Railroad  Enter- 
prise." You  enterprised  a  railroad  through  the  valley — yoo 
blasted  its  rocks  away,  heaped  thousands  of  tons  of  shale  into 
its  lovely  stream.  The  valley  is  gone,  and  the  gods  with  it; 
and  now,  every  fool  in  Buxton  can  be  at  Bakewell  in  half  an 
hour,  and  every  fool  in  Bakewell  at  Buxton;  which  yon  think 
a  lucrative  process  of  exchange. 

Wiser,  however,  seems  the  position  of  those 
who  believe  that  machinery  should  be  largely 
used,  but  used  to  increase  the  simplicity  of  life, 
not  its  complexity.  Mr.  Blatehford,  whom  we 
have  quoted  above  as  opposed  to  the  factonr 
system,  would  make  English  life  more  agricul- 
tural and  less  manuf  acturmg,  but  he  would  have 
machines  do  even  more  than  they  do  to-day,  only 
as  the  servant  of  the  whole  community,  not  as  the 
property  of  capitalists  for  whom  wage-worlcsrs 
slave.     He  says: 

I  propose  to  make  our  material  lives  simple;  to  spend  as 
little  time  and  labor  as  possible  upon  the  production  o£  food, 
clothing,  houses,  and  fuel,  in  order  that  we  may  have  mon 
leisure.  And  I  propose  to  employ  that  leisure  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  ,  .  .  Let  vs 
go  back  to  our  Manchester  street  of  100  working-class  fam- 
uies.  Suppose,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  wastefiil  system  I 
described,  we  abolish  all  those  imserable  and  imperfect 
drying  -  grounds,  wringing -machines,  wash  -  Idtcfaena.  and 
Idtchen-ranges,  and  arrange  the  street  on  communal  linr«. 

We  set  up  one  laundry,  with  all  the  best  machinery;  vn  set 
up  one  tng  drying-field;  we  set  up  one  great  Idtcnen,  ana 
general  dining-halT,  and  one  pleasant  tea-garden.  Then  srs 
buy  all  the  provisions  and  other  things  in  large  quantitica. 
and  we  appoint  certain  wives  as  cooks  and  laundresses,  or.  as 
is  tlie  case  with  many  military  duties,  we  let  the  wives  take 
the  duties  in  turn.  .  .  . 

So  with  the  housework  when  we  had  simple  houses  and 
furniture.  Imagine  the  difference  between  the  deanins  of 
all  the  knives  by  a  rapid  knife  machine  turned  by  an  en^ne, 
and  the  drudgery  ox  zoo  wives  scrubbing  at  100  duxnsy 
knife-boards. 

Says  another  socialistic  writer: 

At  frtsmt  nuxhimry  amiptiK  against  man.  VnJtr  ptvpu 
conditions  machinery  vtiU  servt  man.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  this  is  the  future  of  machinery;  and  just  as  trees  grow 
while  the  country  gentleman  is  asleep,  so  while  humanity 
will  be  amusing  itself,  or  enjoying  cultivated  leisure — which. 
and  not  labor,  is  the  aim  of  man — or  making  beautiful  thinn, 
or  reading  beautiful  things,  or  simply  contemplating  tns 
world  with  admiration  and  delight,  machinery  will  be  doing 
all  the  necessary  and  unpleasant  work.  The  fact  is  that 
civilization  requires  slaves.  The  Greeks  were  quite  right 
there.  Unless  there  are  slaves  to  do  the  ugly,  horrible,  nil- 
interesting  work,  culture  and  contemplation  become  slzuost 
impossible.  Human  slavery  is  wrong,  insecure,  and  de- 
moralizing. On  mechanical  slavery,  on  the  slavery  of  tb* 
machine,  the  future  of  the  world  depends.  ...  A  great  deal 
of  nonsense  is  being  written  and  talked  nowadays  about  the 
dignity  of  manual  labor.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  dig- 
nined  about  manual  labor  at  alt,  and  most  of  it  is  abeoiutaT 
degrading.  It  is  mentally  and  morally  injurious  to  man  te 
do  anything  in  which  he  does  not  find  pleasure,  and  many 
forms  of  labor  are  quite  pleasureless  activities,  and  should  n 
regarded  as  such.    To  sweep  a  slushy  crossing  for  eight  honi* 
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on  a  da7  when  the  east  wind  is  blowing  is  a  disgusting  occn- 
pflition.  To  sweep  it  with  mentxd.  moral,  or  physiod  dignity 
■eexxis  to  me  to  be  impossible.  To  sweep  it  with  joy  wotild 
"be  apimlling.  Man  is  made  for  something  better  than  dis- 
torbing  dirt.  All  work  of  that  kind  should  be  done  by  a 
machine. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  so.  Up  to  the  present 
man  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  slave  of  machinery, 
and  there  is  something  tragic  in  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  man 
had  invented  a  machine  to  do  his  work  he  began  to  starve. 
Tbis,  however,  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  our  property  system 
and  our  system  of  competition.  One  man  owns  a  machine 
"wfaich  does  the  work  of  500  men.  Five  hundred  men  are,  in 
oonaequence,  thrown  out  of  employment,  and,  having  no 
irork  to  do,  become  hungry  and  take  to  thieving.  The  one 
man  secures  the  produce  of  the  machine  and  keeps  it,  and 
has  500  times  as  much  as  he  should  have,  and  probably, 
ivhich  is  of  much  more  importance,  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
reEklly  wants.  Were  that  machine  the  property  of  all.  every 
one  would  benefit  by  it.  It  would  be  an  immense  advantage 
to  the  community.  All  unintellectual  labor ;  all  monotonous 
dull  labor;  all  labor  that  deals  with  dreadful  things,  and  in- 
volves unpleasant  conditions,  must  be  done  by  machinery. 
Machinery  must  work  for  us  in  coal-mines,  and  do  all  sanitary 
services,  and  be  the  stoker  of  steamers,  and  clean  the  streets, 
and  run  messages  on  wet  days,  and  do  anything  that  is  tedious 
or  distressing. 

RsrmRBNCBs:  J.  A.  Hobson's  Tlu  EvoluHon  of  Modern  Cap- 
italism (iSm);  J.  S.  Nicholson's  Efftct  of  Machintry  on 
Wafts  (1809);  Cooke  Taylor's  Tht  Modtm  Factory  Systtm 
(1891):  Charles  Allen's  Tk«  Efftel  of  III*  Factory  Systtm 
C 1Q04) ;  Carroll  D.  Wright's  Tk*  IndustrM  EtnlutioH  of  tht 
l/.S.  (jpoi). 

MADDISOK,  FRED:  Labor  member  British 
Parliament  for  Burnley;  bom  1856  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire;  educated  in  a  Wesleyan  school  at 
Hull;  learned  the  compositor's  trade;  was  the 
first  workman  member  of  the  Hull  Corporation; 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  Trade-Union 
Congress  in  1886.  Later  he  was  editor  of  The 
RaUvuay  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants,  until  1897, 
and  was  offered  a  position  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  igoi.  He  sat  for 
Parliament  for  the  Brightside  division  of  Sheffield 
from  1897  to  1900,  and  was  returned  for  Burnley 
in  1906  by  Labor  votes.  Address:  t  a,  Acris  Street, 
Wandsworth,  London,  S.  W.,  England. 

MAGHA  CHARTA  ("Great  Charter"):  An 
instrument  signed  at  Runnymede,  June  15,  1215, 
by  King  John  of  England,  forced  thereto  by  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom,  led  by  Stephen  Lan^ton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Besides  restraming 
certain  royal  prerogatives  that  had  been  abused, 
and  introducing  various  improvements  into  the 
law,  it  provided  for  the  protection  of  every  free- 
man from  loss  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  except 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 
bind,  while  the  king  was  compelled  to  sav,  "We 
will  sell  to  no  man;  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to 
any  man  right  or  justice."  Magna  Charta  was 
the  foundation  of  English  liberties,  and  its  chief 
protective  provisions  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
separate  states.     (See  Jury.) 

KAHAIM,  ERITEST  A.  J.:  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Lidge;  bom  1865  in  Momiquies, 
Hainaut,  Belgium;  educated  at  University  of 
Li^ge ;  took  all  his  degrees  to  the  faculty  of  law 
there.  Doctor  of  Law,  Doctor  of  Political  Science, 
Special  Doctor  in  Public  Law  and  Political 
Science;  was  the  preferred  pupil  of  the  Belgian 
economist,  Emile  de  Laveleye;  studied  two  years 
abroad:  in  Berlin,  where  he  met  Schmoller  and 
Wagner;  in  Vienna,  in  Paris,  and  in  England. 
Hanaim  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  Legal  I*totection  of  Working 
Men. 

Professor  Mahaim  believes  in  the  "Socialism 


of  the  Chair,"  being  largely  for  the  interference  of 
the  State  in  social  c^uestions  without  adopting, 
however,  the  coUectivist  views.  He  is  author  of 
"6tudes  sur  I'Association  professionelle,"  "La 
politique  Commercial  de  la  Belgiaue,"  "Enqufite 
sur  la  situation  hygienique  des  habitations 
ouvriers  a  LiSge  et  dans  les  commtmes  subur- 
baines,"  "  Enqufite  sur  la  situation  hygienique 
des  habitations  ouvriers  dans  les  communes,  An- 
gleur,  Grivegnee,  Bressoux,  et  Inpille."  Has  also 
written  numerous  papers  on  housing  questions, 
etc.,  for  the  great  periodicals  and  reviews  of 
London,  Paris,  Berbn,  and  Brussels.  Address: 
9  Avenue  du  H4tre,  Comte,  Sclessin,  Belgium. 

MAILLT,  WILLIAM :  Member  of  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Socialist  Party;  bom  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  1871;  spent  boyhood  m  Scotland  and 
England ;  left  school  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  worked 
as  errand  boy  and  clerk  until  return  to  United 
States  in  1889.  Worked  in  mines  and  at  other 
manual  labor  in  Illinois  and  Alabama,  and  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  bookkeeper.  First  active  in 
labor  movement  in  United  Mine  Workers'  Union 
in  Alabama,  1893.  Since  then  has  continuously 
done  journalistic  work  both  for  labor  and  social- 
istic party ;  has  acted  as  organizer  both  for  unions 
and  Socialist  Party ;  was  state  secretary  of  Massa- 
chusetts Socialist  Party  in  1902  and  national  sec- 
retary of  the  party  1903-4.  Mr.  Mailly  believes 
in  a  social  revolution  to  be  brought  about  by 
organization  of  working  class  into  the  Socialist 
Party;  he  believes  that  ttie  political  and  economic 
organizations  should  be  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, but  should  work  together  to  resist  all  en- 
croachments of  the  capitalist  class  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  workers,  whether  in  the  political  or 
economic  field;  labor-unions  at  present  perform  a 
useful  function,  tho  largely  negative  in  results; 
but  the  Socialist  Party  has  the  greater  function  of 
achieving  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  labor 
from  the  capitalist  class  ownership  and  capitalist 
class  rule.  Since  Feb.,  1905,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  publishers  of  The  Socialist.  Address:  239 
East  84th  Street,  New  York. 

MAINE,  SIR  HENRY  JAMES  SUMNER,  LL.D. : 

Professor  of  international  law;  bom  in  England, 
1822;  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge; 
was  afterward  a  tutor  in  Trinity  College.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  civil 
law  in  the  university,  but  resigned  in  1854  to 
become  reader  on  jurisprudence  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  From  1862-69  he  resided  in  India  as 
law  member  of  the  supreme  government.  On 
returning  to  England  he  was  elected  professor  of 
jurisprudence  at  Oxford;  next  vear  was  made  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Sscretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  was  knighted.  In  1875  he  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet  a  lecture  delivered  at  Cam- 
bridge on  The  Effects  of  Observation  of  India 
on  Modem  European  Thought."  In  1877  he  was 
elected  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  in 
1887  professor  of  international  law.  He  died  at 
Cannes  in  1888.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
"Roman  Law  and  Legal  Education";  "Ancient 
Law";  "  Village Commimities";  "Lectures on  the 
Early  HistorV  of  Institutions";  "Early  Law  and 
Custom";  "Popular  Government";  "Interna- 
tional Law." 

MAINE  LAW,  THE:  Maine  was  the  first  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  a  vigorous  prohibitory  act. 
It  was  first  outlined  by  General  James  Appleton, 
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but  perhaps  owes  most  to  Neal  Dow  (q.  v.).  _A 
crude  prohibitory  law  was  passed  in  1846,  but  in 
June,  185 1,  the  law  that  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Maine  Law  was  enacted.     (See  Prohibition.) 

MALOH,  BSnOIT:  French  Socialist;  bom  near 
StTEtienne,  1841 ;  worked  first  as  a  dJay- laborer, 
later  as  a  dyer.  In  1868  he  joined  the  Inter- 
national, and  was  imprisoned  for  three  months. 
On  being  released  he  was  made  one  of  the  so- 
ciety's organizers,  and  secretary  of  a  coopera- 
tive store  founded  by  himself  at  Puteaux.  He 
later  joined  the  editorial  stafi  of  The  Marseillaise. 
In  1870  he  was  again  imprisoned  for  a  vear. 
Released  by  the  revolutionaries  (Sept.  4th),  he 
was  thenceforth  a  firm  opponent  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  187 1  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  but  soon  left  and  joined  the 
Paris  Conmiune.  On  its  overthrow  he  escaped 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  began  publishing  a  jour- 
nal, La  Revanche,  which,  in  1873,  was  supprest 
by  the  ^vemment.  In  Switzerland  Malon  joined 
Bakursm's  Alliance,  and  fought  zealously  against 
the  London  (Council  of  the  International.  Leav- 
ing Switzerland  he  traveled  through  Italy,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  "seventies"  settled  in  Lugano, 
where  he  published  a  weekly,  Le  Socialisme  Pro- 
gressif,  whidi,  however,  existed  only  a  short  time. 
In  1879  he  went  to  Zurich,  and  in  18S0,  on  being 
granted  an  amnesty,  retuiiied  to  Paris.  At  first 
he  inclined  toward  Marxism;  but  later,  when 
he  had  commenced  publishing  the  Emancipation 
at  Lyon,  he  was  won  by  Brousse  and  became  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  Guesde  and  Lafargue. 
Prom  about  1885  until  his  death  in  1893,  Malon 
edited  the  Revue  Socialiste.  His  main  works 
are:  "L'lntemationale,  son  Histpire  et  ses  Princi- 
pes"  (1873);  "Expose  des  Ecoles  Socialistes 
Francaises"  (1873);  "II  Socialismo,  suo  Passato, 
suo  Presente  e  suo  Awenire"  (1875);  "Histoire 
Critique  de  I'Economie  Politique  (1876);  "Le 
Nouveau  Parti"  (x88i);  "Le  Parti  Ouvrier  en 
France"  (1882);  Histoire  du  Socialisme  et  des 
Prol^taires"  (5  vols.,  1881-84);  "Le  Socialisme 
R«ormiste"  (1885);  "La  Morale  Sociale"  (1887); 
"Le  Socialisme  Integral "(1890-91). 

MALTHUS,  THOMAS  ROBERT  (see  Maltru- 
sianism):  English  sociological  writer;  bom  Al- 
bury,  Surrey,  England,  1766;  was  graduated  with 
honors  at  Jesus  CbUege,  Cambridge,  in  1788,  and 
in  1797  became  a  fellow  of  the  college.  He  en- 
tered holy  orders  and  divided  his  time  between 
the  university  and  a  small  parish  in  Surrey.  In 
1798  published  the  first  edition  of  his  great  work 
under  the  title  "An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population  as  it  Affects  the  Future  Improvement 
of  Society,  with  Remarks  on  the  Speculations  of 
Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Condorcet,  and  other  Writers." 
The  book  aroused  very  general  interest  and  dis- 
cussion, and  Mr.  Malthus  went  abroad  and  trav- 
eled in  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  and  portions  of 
Russia,  collecting  material  for  a  new  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1803,  and  was,  in  his  own 
words,  a  new  book."  He  had  found,  upon  in- 
vestigating the  subject,  that  "much  more  had 
been  done  upon  it  than  he  had  been  aware  of." 
It  had  "been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by  some  of 
the  French  economists,  occasionally  by  Montes- 
quieu, and,  among  our  own  writers,  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  Sir  James  Steuart,  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
and  Mr.  Townsend,  as  to  create  a  natural  sur- 
prize that  it  had  not  excited  more  of  the  pub- 
lic attention."     "Much,  however,"  he  thought. 


"remained  yet  to  be  done.  The  comparison  be- 
tween the  increase  of  population  and  food  had  not, 
perhaps,  been  stated  with  sufficient  force  and 
precision,"  and  "few  inquiries  had  been  made  into 
the  various  modes' by  which  the  level"  between 
population  and  the  means  of  subsistence  "is 
effected."  The  first  desideratum  here  mentioned 
— the  want,  namely,  of  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  relation  between  the  increase  of  jpopulation 
and  food — ^Malthus  supposed  he  suppQea  by  the 
celebrated  proposition  that  "population  increases 
in  a  geometrical,  food  in  an  arithmetical,  ratio." 

This  exact  mathematical  proposition,  however, 
he  introduced  but  incidentally,  and  omitted  in 
later  editions,  contenting  himself  with  the  general 
proposition  that  population,  unless  checked  by 
war,  poverty,  etc.,  tended  to  increase  faster  than 
sustcaiance.  His  book  ran  through  various  edi- 
tions, the  last  of  which  during  his  lifetime  ap- 
peared in  1826  and  bore  the  modified  title,  "An 
Kssayon  the  Principles  of  Population,  or  a  View  of 
its  Past  and  Present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness, 
with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Future  Removal  or  Miti- 
gation of  the  Evils  which  It  Occasions." 

In  1 80  J  Malthus  was  appointed  professor  dl 
modem  history  and  political  economy  in  the  East 
India  Company's  College  at  Haileybury.  This 
situation  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1834. 

Besides  his  great  work,  Malthus  wrote  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Effect  of  the  Com  Laws"  (18 15); 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Rent"  (1815);  "Principles of  Political  Economy" 
(1820);  and  "Definitions  in  Political  Economy" 
(1827).  His  views  on  rent  were  of  especial  im- 
portance, and  are  believed  by  some  to  be  Hxt 
origin  of  the  famous  Ricardian  law  of  rent.  (See 
RiCARDo;  Political  Economy.)  The  "Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica"  says  of  Malthus: 

Malthus  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  candid,  and  cultnted 
d  men.  In  all  his  private  relations  he  was  not  only  witboat 
reproach,  but  distingoished  for  the  beauty  of  his  cbazacter. 
He  bore  the  popularabuse  and  misrepresentation  without  tlie 
slightest  murmur  or  sourness  of  temper.  The  aim  of  his  in- 
quiries was  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  which  could 
be  better  accomplished  by  pointing  out  the  real  possibiiities  of 
progress  than  by  indulging  in  vague  dreams  of  perfectibility 
apart  from  the  actual  facts  which  condition  human  life. 

The  only  checks  on  population  advocated  by 
Malthus  are  the  moral  checks  of  abstinence  from 
marriage  and  sexual  intercourse.  Other  checks 
like  war  come  in  as  merely  natural  checks. 

MALTHUSIAHISM  (see  Malthus)  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  theory,  first  popularized,  tho  not 
first  taught,  by  M^thus,  that  population  has  a 
tendency  to  multiply  faster  than  subsistence,  and 
that  some  people  must  necessarily,  therefore,  fail 
to  have  food  imless  the  race  as  a  whole  adopts 
some  measures  to  prevent  the  natural  increase  of 
its  numbers .  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
contested  and  yet  most  important  questions  in 
social  science. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  says  ("Social  Evolution." 
chap,  viii.):  "Underneath  all  Socialist  ide^ 
there  yawns  the  problem  of  population."  Indi- 
viduahsm  (q.  v.)  rests  one  of  its  main  arguments 
upon  Malthusianism. 

There  are  two  strongly  contested  views  or  sets 
of  views  upon  the  subject,  but  before  we  can  notice 
these  we  must  see  a  little  more  exactly  what  is 
meant  to-day  by  Malthusianism.  The  doctrine 
as  now  held  by  its  advocates  is  not  exactly  the 
view  advocated  by  Malthus.  Malthus  himself 
somewhat  modified  his  views  in  the  successive 
editions    of    his    book.     (See    Malthus.)     He 
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omitted  firom  the  later  editions  any  exact  mathe- 
matical statement  of  the  relation  Between  popu- 
lation and  sustenance.  Secondl^^,  Malthus  and 
the  earlier  Malthusians  based  their  theory  on  an 
asserted  general  tendency  in  all  animate  creation 
to  increase  beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for 
it,  as  evidenced  in  the  ve^tabie  and  animal 
worlds,  in  the  savage  and  semisavage  civilizations, 
and  even  in  civilized  communities. 

Modem  Malthusianism,  as  illustrated,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Pres.  A.  T.  Hadley's  "Economics" 
(1896,  pp.  41-51),  takes  a  more  scientific  form. 
It  carefully  analyzes  the  difference 
between  the  birth-rate  and  death- 
rate  of  various  countries;  it  finds 
in  agriculture  a  law  of  diminishing 
returns  (9.  v.) ;  it  argues  that  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation and  consequent  family  responsibility  has 
lar^ly  produced  the  present  surplus  of  food  in 
civilized  countries,  so  that  the  removal  of  this 
pressure  would  diminish  the  supply;  above  all  it 
connects  itself  with  the  evolutionary  principle  of 
the  necessity  of  natural  selection  to  progress  (see 
Evolution),  and  contends  that  a  removal  of  the 
pressure  of  population  would  mean  biological 
aeeeaer&tion. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  is  asserted  and 
denied.  Most  individualists  and  some  Socialists 
accept  the  theory  at  least  far  enough  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  tendency  for  population  to  out- 
strip sustenance.  The  individualists  usually  as- 
sert it  to  be  a  necessary  principle,  and  tmt  it 
cannot  be  prevented  without  mterfering  with 
social  progress.  Says  President  Hadley  (as 
above,  p.  41):  "If  poverty  is  inevitable  and 
simply  represents  a  sacrifice  of  individuals  for 
the  sake  of  the  progress  of  the  race,  we  may  and 
must  view  with  resignation  a  number  of  evils 
which  can  only  be  made  worse  by  attempting  to 
eradicate  them."  Socialist  Malthusians,  how- 
ever, while  admitting  that  population  does  tend  to 
outstrip  sustenance,  argue  that  com- 
m--  ^j-  petition  is  not  the  only  path  to  prog- 
ress, and  that  there  may  and  should 
be  found  some  way  of  limiting  popu- 
lation to  the  means  of  sustenance.  They  uige 
that  not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
biological  principle  of  progress  by  f  tmctional  adap- 
tation and  by  cooperation  of  organisms.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  accepting  the  Malthusian  doctrine, 
argues  that  socialism  is  the  state  of  society  most 
favorable  to  limiting  population  to  means  of  sus- 
'  tenance.  He  says  (Political  Economy,"  Book 
II.,  chap,  i.) : 

Another  of  the  objections  to  communism  Is  similar  to  that 
■o  often  urged  against  poor-laws:  that  if  every  member  of  the 
community  were  assuied  of  submstence  for  himself  and  any 


work,  prudential  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  community  through  successive 
stages  of  increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starvation.  Then 
would  certainly  be  much  ground  for  this  apprehension  if  com- 
munism pfDvided  no  motives  to  restraint  equivalent  to  those 
which  it  would  take  away.  But  communism  is  precisely  the 
state  of  things  in  which  opinion  might  be  expected  to  declare 
itself  with  greatest  intensity  against  this  land  of  selfish  in- 
temperance. Any  augmentation  of  numbers  which  dimin- 
ished the  comfort  or  increased  the  toil  of  the  mass  would  then 
cause  (which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and  unmistakable 
inconvenience  to  every  individual  in  the  association;  incon- 
venience which  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice  of 
employers  or  the  unjust  privil^ea  of  the  rich.  In  stKh 
altered  circumstances  opinion  could  not  fad  to  reprobate,  and 
if  reprobation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by  penalties  of  some 
description  this  or  any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  The  communistic  scheme,  in- 
stead of  being  peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
danger  of  overpopulation,  has  the  recommendation  at  tending 
in  an  especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of  that  evil. 


Many,  however,  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
Malthusian  theory.  Professor  Marshall  ("Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,"  p.  31)  sajrs: 

Malthus's  statements  with  regard  to  the  misery  that  has 
existed  in  past  ages  have  been  confirmed  by  more  recent 
historians;  out  the  practical  conclusions  that  he  deduced 
from  them  are  more  Uable  to  be  disputed.  For  he  could  not 
foresee  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which  were  just  about 
to  be  made  when  be  wrote.  He  could  not  foresee  how  the 
growth  of  steam  traffic  would  enable  England,  on  the  one 
band,  to  import  food  from  countries  where  there  was  a  scanty 
population;  and,  on  the  other,  to  send  out  her  surplus  popu- 
lation to  cultivate  new  soils,  and  to  spread  the  energy  and 
genius  of  the  English  people  over  the  earth. 

Professor  Symes  says  ("Political  Economy," 
pp.  10,  11): 

There  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
population  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  production. 
In  England  it  is  certain  that  production  has  increased  far 
more  rapidly  than  population  during  the  past 
century,   and   it   may  fairly   be   questioned 
OIQMtua     whether  the  density  <»  the  population  has  not 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  high  average 
productiveness   of   English    laborers.     These 
not  only  support  themselves,  but  produce  enough  to  support  a 
large  daas  in  idle  luxury,  a  large  class  in  pauperism,  a  large 
class  who  live  by  crime,  and  many  classes  who  labor  with 
more  or  less  advantage  to  the  community,  but  not  at  work 
which  is  directly  productive  of  material  wealth.     The  idle 
rich  and  the  idle  poor,   clergymen,   schoolmasters,  actors, 
musicians,  thieves,  domestic  servants,  and  others,  have  to 
live  on  what  the  directly  productive  classes  produce:  and  tho 
in  all  communities  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  of  non- 
producers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  thinly  populated  country 
could  possibly  support  so  large  a  proportion  as  England  does 
at  the  present  day. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  every  increase  of 
population  opens  up  opportunities  for  fresh  and  superior 
ways  of  applying  labor,  and  that  if  the  community  avails 
itself  of  these,  the  produce  of  its  labor  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
more  than  proportionately  increased. 

Manv  seem  to  forget,  too,  the  enormously  in- 
creased power  of  providing  food  made  potent  by 
modem  science.  Says  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  ("Recent 
Economic  Changes"): 

Forty  years  ago  a  deficient  harvest  in  any  one  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  suiTering  and 
starvation  on  their  population.  To-day  the  de^ciency  of 
any  local  crop  of  wheat  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence, 
for  the  prices  of  cereals  in  every  country  readily  accessible  by 
railroaa  and  steamships  are  now  regulated  not  by  any  local 
conditions,  but  by  the  combined  production  and  consumption 
of  the  world;  and  the  day  of  famines  for  the  people  of  all  such 
countries  has  passed  forever.  The  extent  to  which  all  local 
advantages  in  respect  to  the  supply  and  prices  o{  food  have 
been  equalised  in  recent  years  through  the  railway  service  of 
the  United  States  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  full 
year's  requirement  of  meat  and  bread  for  an  adult  person  can 
now  be  moved  from  the  points  of  their  most  abundant  and 
cheapest  production.  x,doo  miles,  for  a  cost  not  in  excess  of 
the  single  day's  wages  of  an  average  American  mechanic  or 
artisan. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years  in  the  breeding  of  live  stock  and  its  econom- 
icsl  management,  whereby  a  greatly  increased  product  of  ani- 
mal food  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  number  with  com- 
paratively little  increased  labor  or  expense.  In  the  matter  of 
dairy  produce,  recognized  authorities  in  England  estimate 
that  the  average  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  per  cow  in  that 
country  has  been  at  least  40  gallons  per  annum  since  1878; 
and  this  for  the  3,500,000  cows  in  milk,  owned  by  British 
farmers,  "means  140,000,000  extra  gallons  of  milk  over  and 
above  what  the  same  animals  yielded  in  1878;  and  at  6d.  per 
gallon  would  amount  to  an  extra  return  ot  no  less  than  £i,- 
500,000  for  the  United  Kingdom,  or  £t  per  cow."  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  not  only  has  the  supply  of  food  increased, 
but  the  variety  of  food  available  to  the  masses  has  become 
greater.     Nearly  all  tropical  fruits  that  will  bear  transporta- 
tion have  become  as  cheap  in  non-tropical  countries  as  the 
domestic  fruits  of  the  latter,  and  even  cheaper.  .  .  .  'Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  fish  in  its  most  acceptable  form — vis., 
fieali     was  only  available  to  consumers  living  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  ocean:  but  now  fish  caught  on 
the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  trans- 
XtrvtloilB    ported  more  than  3,000  miles,  are  daily  sup- 
Tnivaa^  t^   plied  to  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
.^"Jl'T"   ,     the  U.  S.;  and  sea  products  of  the  coast  of  the 
xOOd  Bupply  latter,  transported  2,000  miles,  are  regularly 
furnished  in  a  fresh  condition  to  British  mar- 
Irets.     To  this  it  should  be  added  that  on  the 
very  possibility  of  propagation  which  Malthus  says  applied 
to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  the  supply  of  vegetable 
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and  animal  (including  fish)  food  can  be.  Jinder  proper  care, 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied.-  What  can  be  done  is  shown 
in  part  in  Japan.  Recent  investigations  by  Professor  Rem, 
of  the  University  of  Bonn.  Germany,  show  "that  with  an 
area  about  the  same  as  the  state  of  California  (is  7, ooo  sq.  m.), 
and  with  only  one  tenth  of  such  area  practically  available  for 
cultivation,  Japan  supports  a  population  of  36,000.000  almost 
entirely  from  ner  own  product.  Making  due  allowance  for 
what  may  be  eked  out  of  the  nine  tenths  taken  up  by  forest, 
desert,  and  mountain,  it  apjieara  that  the  incredible  number 
of  j,56o  inhabitants  are  supported  from  each  square  mile  of 
cultivated  land,  or  four  to  the  acre.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale,  but  its  applicatiofi  to  a 
nation  is  marvelous."  Nothing  is  wasted  in  Japan;  every- 
thing is  utilized,  and  all  arable  land  has  been  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation. 

There  is  thus,  however,  to  say  the  least,  no  very- 
pressing  fear  of  the  world's  being  unable  to  sustain 
its  population  from  lack  of  food.  In  the  U.  S.,  to 
ignore  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  our  population 
were  as  dense  as  that  of  France,  we  should  have, 
this  side  of  Alaska,  sSS.ooo>o°°;  if  as  dense  as  that 
of  Germany,  658,000,000;  if  as  dense  as  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  1,452,000,000;  if  as  dense  as 
that  of  Belgium,  1,574,000,000,  or  more  that  the 
present  estimated  population  of  the  globe. 

Many  opponents  of  Malthusianism  also  argue 
that  with  increasing  civilization  and  popular 
education  fecundity  will,  on  biological  principles, 
decrease. 

The  American  Cary  argued  the  physiological 
theory  that  the  total  sum  of  nutriment  received 
by  an  organized  body  directs  itself,  in  largest  pro- 
portion, to  the  parts  of  the  system  which  are  most 
used,  and  that  this  meant  a  diminution  in  the 
fecundity  of  human  beings,  in  spite  of  more 
abundant  feeding,  through  the  greater  use  of  their 
brains  incident  to  an  advancea  civilization. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  strong  evidence  claimed 
for  Malthusianism.  The  possible  natural  produc- 
tivity of  the  human  race  is  undoubtedly  very 
large.  It  has  been  calculated  by  some  that  popu- 
lation may  double  itself  in  thirteen  years. 
Malthus  considered  it  safer  to  argue  that  it  could 
at  least  double  itself  in  twenty-five  years.  Mill 
says  on  this  point  ("Political  Economy,"  Book 
I.,  chap.  X.,  §  2): 

The  power  of  multiplication  inherent  in  all  organic  life  may 

be  regarded  as  infinite.     There  is  no  one  species  of  vegetable 

or  aninial  which,  if  the  earth  were  entirely  abandoned  to  it 

and  to  the  thin^  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not 

in  a  small  number  of  years  overspread  every 

Evidflnoe  fbr  region  of  the  globe  of  which  the  climate  was 

Ifaltlmelafi-  compatible  with  its  existence.  ...  It  is  but 

^"^  a  moderate  case  of  .fecundity  in  animals  to  be 

UD&  capable  of  quadrupling  their  numbers  in  a 

single  year;  if  they  only  do  as  much  in  half  a 

century,  10.000  will  have  swelled  within  two 

centuries  to  upward  of  3.500,000.     The  capacity  of  increase 

is  necessarily  in  a  geometrical  progression;  the  numerical 

ratio  alone  is  different. 

To  this  property  of  organized  beings  the  human  species 
forms  no  exception.  Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and 
the  actual  multiplication  would  be  extraordinarily  rapid  if 
the  power  were  exercised  to  the  utmost.  It  never  is  ex- 
ercised to  the  utmost,  and  yet  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  known  to  exist,  which  are  those  of  a  fertile 
region  colonized  from  an  industrious  and  civilized  com- 
munity, population  has  continued  for  several  generations,  in- 
dependently of  fresh  immigration,  to  double  itself  in  not  much 
more  than  twenty  years.  That  the  capacity  of  multiplica- 
tion in  the  human  species  exceeds  even  this  is  evident  if  we 
consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary  number  of  children  to  a 
family  where  the  climate  is  good  and  early  marriages  usual, 
and  how  small  a  proportion  m  them  die  before  the  age  of  ma- 
turity in  the  present  state  of  hygienic  knowledge  where  the 
locality  is  healthy  and  the  family  adequately  provided  with 
the  means  of  living.  It  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  increase,  if  we  only  assume  that  in  a  good  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  people  each  generation  may  be  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  generation  which  preceded  it. 

Pres.  A.  T.  Hadley  (as  above,  p.  42)  says: 

The  physiological  possibilities  of  the  birth-ntte  in  the 
human  race,  when  not  restrained  by  intellectual,  social,  or 


moral  conditions,  are  thought  to  be  as  high  as  6e  per  i,aae. 
tho  no  statistics  show  a  birth-rate  as  large  as  this  over  aay 
considenble  extent  of  space  or  time.  .  .  .  The  (fifferenee 
between  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  in  any  one  year 
represents  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  for  that  year. 
If  the  birth-rate  is  4;  per  i.oooanci  the  death-rate  «$  per 
1,000,  the  increase  of  population  is  so  per  z.ooo,  or  9  per 
cent.  (For  the  facts  as  to  birth-rates  and  (uatb-ista^  sec 
Bikth-Katbs  and  Dzath-Ratzs.) 

As  to  the  fact  that  modem  civilizations  have 
an  oversupply  of  food,  President  Hadley  ai-gues 
(idem,  pp.  47-51)  that  this  is  due  to  competi-  •> 
tive  ana  mdividualistic  family  responsibility,  and 
under  socialistic  conditions  would  disappear.  In 
uncivilized  countries  he  says  there  is  no  surplus 
of  food.  The  history  of  the  Eng:Iish  poor-la-w.  he 
argues,  shows  that  natural  selection  has  not  done 
its  work.  Criminals  and  paupers  habitually  defy 
the  principle  that  every  man  should  earn  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family.  As  to  the  assertion 
that  fecundity  necessarily  tends  to  decrease  with 
civilization,  President  Hadley  denies  that  we  have 
any  reason  for  believing  this.     He  says  (p.  48} : 

It  is  true  that  as  society  exists  at  present  high  comfort  and 
low  birth-rate  are  commonly  associated  because  comfort  is 
made  to  depend  upon  prudence.  Let  the  comfort  be  made 
independent  of  prudence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pauper  or 
criminal,  and  the  birth-rate  tends  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  It  may  not  be  exactly  true,  as  some  Malthusiaiis 
would  have  us  beUeve,  that  the  low  birth-rate  is  the  cause  cf 
the  coinfort;  but  it  is  much  forther  from  the  truth  to  aisgit 
that  the  coinfort  is  the  cause  of  the  low  birth-rate.  Both 
are  the  results  of  a  common  cause,  the  exercise  of  pmdence, 
which  gives  high  comfort  and  low  birth-rate  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  pimctising  it. 

Finally,  as  to  the  future.  President  Hadley 
argues  (p.  43)  that  tho  improvements  in  the  arts  | 
of  producing  and  utilizing  food  may_  increase  the  : 
power  of  the  world's  sustenance,  "  it  is  a  fact  thor- 
oughly established  by  observation  that  in  any 
given  stage  of  the  arts  there  is  a  certain  point 
beyond  which  increased  application  of  labor 
and  capital  does  not  obtain  correspondingly  in- 
creased supplies  of  food  from  a  g^ven  area." 

The  views   thus   quoted   present,   perhaps,    a 
fair  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
problem.     We  have  quoted  President  Hadley  on 
the  Malthusian  side  rather  than  any 
CmtiovtMT  ^'"'"Pst,  because  President  Hadley 
MmbvTWBj  jg  among  the  latest  economists   to 
treat  the  subject,  and  because  the 
question  is  practically  to-day  economic  or  psy- 
chologic rather  than  biologic.     All  authorities  are      | 
agreed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  civilized  coun-      1 
tries  to-day  there  is  abundance  of  food  if  it  were 
rightly  distributed,  and  that  science  can  at  least 
increase  this  supply  for  a  considerable  time  tmder      1 
modem  social  conditions. 

The  only  question  is.  What  has  produced  this 
condition  m  modem  countries?  President  Had- 
ley, e.  g.,  says  that  "no  amount  of  facts  such  as 
are  accumulated  by  writers  like  Nitti  will  prove 
anything  against  the  Malthusian  theory.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  high  comfort  and  low  birth-rate 
go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  absolutely  incapable 
of  showing  which  is  cause  and  which  is  enect." 
Individualists  say  it  is  individual  responsibility 
and  pressure  of  existence  that  causes  a  low  birth- 
rate, so  that  under  Socialist  conditions,  removing 
pressure,  you  would  not  have  the  present  supply 
of  food.  Socialists  claim  that  under  socialism 
you  would  increase  supply  and  not  increase  the 
rate  of  human  fecundity;  and  this  is  mainly  a 
psychologic  problem.  (>See  Individualism;  so- 
cialism.) As  for  the  problem  which  is  puidy 
biologic,  how  far  progress  depends  on  the  stmg- 
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Srle  for  existence  and  natural  selection,  see  Evo- 
lution; Individualism;  Socialism;  Sociology. 

One  other  view,  however,  must  be  here  no- 
ticed. Many  writers  and  workers  for  social  re- 
form accept  the  Malthusian  theory  as  to  the  tend- 
ency to  overpopulation,  and  argue 
w^K.'MMir  ^  ^  '^  *^  moral  and  necessary  and  hu- 
«?ii«if«!ww  mane  to  check  population,  especially 
among  the  poor,  by  physical  means. 
This  view  is  sometimes  called  Neo- 
Malthusianism,  and  is  earnestly  defended  on 
moral  and  humanitarian  grounds.  Richard  Car- 
lisle, Dr.  Charles  Knowlton,  R.  D.  Owen,  James 
"Watson,  and  later  Austin  Holyoake,  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  (who  has 
since,  we  believe,  given  up  belief  in  Malthusian- 
ism),  were  the  most  active  in  popularizing  this 
theory  among  the  poor,  and  in  spite  of  misrepre- 
sentation, abuse,  persecution,  and  prosecution  in 
the  courts,  continued  the  propaganda,  supported 
by  such  men  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  J.  Hol- 
yoake, Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  a  long  list  of 
physicians.  Knowing  well  and  horrified  by  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  slums,  seeing  the  suffering 
involved  in  large  families,  feeling  that  under  con- 
ditions where  modesty  and  privacy  were  all  but 
impossible  (see  Slums)  ,  and  hope  equally  faint, 
late  marriages  inevitably  mean  early  prostitution, 
they  argued  that  Neo-Mfalthusianism  was  the  most 
moral  course.  Women,  they  said,  in  the' slums 
were  but  slaves,  sometimes  of  drunken  husbands, 
at  best  of  foul  surroundings.  Neo-Malthusianism, 
they  said ,  was  the  only  practical  escape  from  over- 
population and  wretched  demoralization.  Boldly, 
therefore,  they  preached  as  right  what  they  said 
the  wealtiiy  denounced  but  practised. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  For  further  cotisideration  of  this  question, 
and  for  the  modem  literature  of  the  question,  see  Birtr-Ratbs 
and  Dbath-Ratks;  also  Sociolooy. 


HAHCHESTER,  EH6LAin>:  Incorporated  as  a 
municipality  only  in  1878,  but  its  municipal  in- 
dustries in  magnitude  excel  to-day  those  of  any 
other  provincial  city  in  Great  Britain.  Its  un- 
dertakmgs  not  only  serve  Manchester,  but  its 
smaller  neighbors.  It  is  the  center  of  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  over  a  million,  to  whom  it  sup- 
plies water.     The  area  of  its  gas  supply  extends  to 

;o,42a  acres,  and  includes  14  outlying  townships. 

ts  own  population  is  631,465  on  19,698  acres. 
The  city  possesses  the  most  profitable  markets  in 
the  country — yielding  in  1904-5  a  surplus  of 
;£i  4,000  to  the  municipal  exchequer.  Its  gas 
undertaking  paid  over  in  1905  jg6o,ooo  in  aid  of 
rates.  Manchester  can  boast  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  free  libraries.  Infectious  diseases,  hos- 
pitals, cemeteries,  slaughter-houses,  and  laborers' 
dwellings  are  also  under  its  control.  It  has  been 
liberal  in  its  provision  of  parks  for  the  people.  It 
keeps  up  a  municipal  art-gallery  and  a  museum. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  work  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation — its  boldest  municipal  enterprise — 
is  its  assistance  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
To  maintain  that  undertaking  it  has  advanced 
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;£|5,ooo,ooo,  and  elects  11  members  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  against  10  nominated  by  the  com- 
pany, and  it  is  provided  by  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  (Finance)  Act,  1904,  that  the  right  of  the 
corporation  to  appoint  a  majority  of  one  on  the 
directorate  shall  continue  in  perpetuity.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  act  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  ;£s  ,000,000  is  reduced  from  4}  to  3^  per  cent, 
making  the  annual  payment  j^i6o,ooo,  which 
amount  is  payable  in  perpetuity,  and  if  in  any 


year  the  revenue  of  the  company  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  whole  of  this  amount  the  balance  may  be 
provided  by  the  issue  of  li  per  cent  preference 
stock.  The  city  has  in  hand  a  large  housing 
scheme  and  additional  sewage  disposal  works.  A 
great  tramway  scheme  has  just  been  completed. 
The  tramway  service  has  been  municipalized  and 
electricity  introduced. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Housing  Act  (1890),  Man- 
chester began  to  develop  and  n*s  now  1,313  ar- 
tisans' dwellings.  There  are  13  sets  of  baths  in 
the  city.  The  bathers,  in  1905,  numbered  1,330,- 
463.  There  are  4  municipal  cemeteries.  The 
Manchester  public  libraries  include  a  central 
reference  library  with  over  133,000  volumes,  19 
lending  libraries  with  news-rooms,  reading-rooms, 
and  also,  with  two  exceptions,  with  children's 
reading-rooms.  The  libraries  contain  358,287 
volumes.  The  1 7  city  markets  cover  an  area  of 
28  acres,  and  are  very  profitable,  valued  at 
;£998,534.  The  Cleansing  Department  of  Man- 
chester is  the  largest  in  the  kingdo  m .  The  depart- 
ment is  a  great  manufacturing  concern :  it  makes 
manure,  oil,  soap,  tallow,  mortar;  it  has  two  large 
estates  of  3,681  acres,  upon  which  part  of  the 
refuse  of  the  city  is  disposed  of,  and  has  workshops 
where  it  makes  implements,  vans,  railway  trucks, 
brushes,  machines,  etc.  Nearly  2,000  men  are 
employed  by  the  department,  which  has  over  425 
horses  and  500  vans  and  carts.  The  following 
are  significant  figures:  Average  city  rate  for  year 
ending  March  31,  1906,  6s.  S^d.  Cost  of  police 
(net  ordinary  payments  for  last  financial  year), 
£72,742;  fire  brigade,  £16,621;  hospitals  and  in- 
fectious diseases,  £45,386 ;  parks  and  open  spaces, 
^56,754;  lunatic  asylums,  £17,788;  street  light- 
ing, £73,563 ;  improvements  and  buildings,  £82,- 
776;  highways  and  sewers,  £113,247;  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal,  £67,972. 

UAITDELLO,  JULIUS  GEORGE:  Professor  of 
political  economy;  bom  in  1868;  studied  eco- 
nomics and  politics  in  the  Universities  of  Buda- 
pest, Geneva,  and  Strasburg.  In  1890  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Politick  Sciences,  and  in  1900 
became  professor  of  political  economy  and  finance 
at  the  Royal  Faculty  of  Law  and  Political  Sci- 
ence in  Pozsony,  Hungary.  Traveled  extensively, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  In  England  he 
lectured  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Oxford,  and  for  one 
term  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science  of  London  University  on  the 
factory  laws  of  Europe.  In  1896  became  a  fellow 
in  commons  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. Member  British  Economic  Association; 
American  Academy  Political  and  Social  Sciences; 
American  Statistical  Association.  Member  also 
of  Institut  International  de  Sociologie  and  Insti- 
tut  International  de  Statistique,  general  secre- 
tary of  Hungarian  Economic  Association.  Corre- 
spondent International  Labor  Bureau  in  Basle, 
editor  of  Hungarian  "Economic  Dictionary,"  and 
the  Hungarian  "  Economic  Review."  Besides 
university  lectures  and  addresses  before  scientific 
bodies.  Dr.  Mandello  has  lectured  a  great  deal 
for  the  university  extension  and  at  workmen's 
clubs,  etc.  Author  of  many  books  and  articles 
on  economics,  statistics,  and  social  science.  Ad- 
dress: I.  Tiborutca,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

MANGER,  HOH.  SAMUEL:  Member  of  Fed- 
eral Parliament  of  Australia  for  Melbourne,  Vic- 
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toria;  bom  at  Seelong,  Nov.  12,  1857.  He  was 
educated  in  the  national  schools,  and  became  a 
retail  hatter.  He  was  and  is  still  interested  in 
social  reform.  He  is  the  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Anti-Sweating  League  of  Victoria,  the  leader 
of  the  Temperance  Party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, president  and  superintendent  of  the 
United  Victoria  Fire  Brigades.  He  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Bill,  and  has  repre- 
sented the  government  on  the  board  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  was  for  thirteen  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  board.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Victorian  Assembly  1878-1901,  and  to  the  first 
Federal  House  of  Representatives  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  1 901;  reelected  1903.  He 
is  a  progressive  in  politics.  He  is  interested 
ia  fraternal  orders  and  was  Chief  Ruler  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites.  Address:  66 
Bourlce  Street,  Melbourne. 

MAUN,  HORACE:  Educationalist;  philanthro- 
pist; bom  1796,  at  Franklin,  Mass.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  in  limited  circumstances,  and  the 
son  was  early  taught  self-reliance  and  independ- 
ence by  a  severe  and  frugal  life.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  1819;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1823;  elected  to  the  legislature  1827; 
in  that  body  was  active  in  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, public  charities,  and  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  lotteries  and  intemperance.  In  the 
practise  of  his  profession  he  adopted  the  principle 
never  to  take  the  unjust  side  of  any  case,  and  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  fifths  of  the  cases  en- 
trusted to  him,  as  all  juries  felt  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  of  nis  purpose;  1837-48  was 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  introduced  a  thorough  reform  into  the  school 
system  of  the  state,  establishing  normal  schools, 
and  instituting  county  educational  conventions; 
opposed  corporal  punishment  in  school  discipline. 
He  visited  Europe,  investigated  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  and  embodied  his  observations  in  a 
published  report.  By  his  lectures  and  writings 
he  awakened  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
that  had  never  been  so  strongly  felt  before.  For 
eleven  years  he  labored  fifteen  hours  a  day  in 
the  interests  of  better  education.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  to  Congress.  His  first  speech  in  that 
body  was  in  advocacy  of  its  right  and  duty  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories.  "I  con- 
sider no  evil  as  great  as  slavery,"  he  said.  Op- 
posing Webster  on  this  question,  he  was  defeated 
by  one  vote ;  but  on  appealing  to  the  people  as  an 
independent  antislavery  candidate,  he  was  re- 
elected and  served  till  1853.  He  was  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Free  Soil 
Party,  but  was  unsuccessful.     He  was  chosen 

President  of  Antioch   College,   Yellow  Springs, 
•hio,  accepted  the  ofiice,  and  continued  in  it 
until  his  death  in  1859. 

HAim,  JOHN,  JR.:  Socialist;  bom  in  1863  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland;  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  he  is  now  practising  as  a  chartered 
accountant  in  Glasgow  and  London.  Mr.  Mann 
has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  interest  in 
practical  social  work,  more  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  housing  experiments  in  Glasgow,  and 
also  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
Public  House  Trust  movement,  a  scheme  for 
controlling  the  saloons  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  for  handing  over  the  profits  to  foster 
counter  attractions.  Address:  142,  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


MAIfH,  TOM:  English  Labor  leader,  now  in 
Australia;  bom  at  Foleshill,  Warwickshire,  1856. 
the  son  of  a  colliery  clerk.  At  the  age  of  nine  be 
worked  in  coal-mines,  dragging  on  his  hands  and 
knees  heavy  trolleys  through  low,  dark  passages. 
He  gradually  worked  his  way  up,  coming  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  as  machinist  in  Birmingham, 
and  m  1877  going  to  London  as  an  engineer.  He 
also  had  a  short  experience  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  He  early  became  interested  in  social 
movements,  and  *  manifested  a  religious  bent. 
When  he  came  to  London  he  took  a  Sunday- 
school  class  at  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  but 
later  joined  the  Swedenborgians.  He  became  an 
ardent  teetotaler  at  Birmingham,  and  started 
"A  Mutual  Improvement  Society."  In  1885  he 
joined  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  for 
which  he  worked  as  a  lecturer  and  organizer, 
taking  also  a  prominent  part  in  the  eignt-hour 
agitation.  Mr.  Mann  especially  worked  among 
the  dockers,  and  a  trade-union  was  formed, 
of  which  he  was  elected  president.  In  the  great 
London  dock  strikes  (q.  v.),  which  almost  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  English  Labor  movement,  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  leaders,  and  contributed  largely 
to  its  satisfactory  result.  In  1891,  appointed  by 
the  Conservative  administration  a  member  of  tli 
«  Royal  Commission  of  Labor,  he  signed  the  minor- 
ity report ;  was  later  chosen  first  secretary  of  the 

•  London  Reform  Union ;  left  this  post,  however,  in 
a  year  to  become  the  general  secretary  of  the  In- 

•  dependent  Labor  Party  {q.  v.).  In  1894  and  1895 
Mann  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment, but  polled  a  large  vote.  A  few  years  later 
he  went  to  Australia  and  is  now  a  Socialist  leader 
there. 

MAinnirG,  UKHKT  EDWARD:  Cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  bom  in 
1807  at  Totteridge,  Hertfordshire;  received  his 
education  at  Harrow  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
After  his  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 
1832,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Lovington  and 
Graffham.  In  1851,  however,  he  made  submis- 
sion to  Rome,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  for  furtlier 
studies.  In  1857  he  came  in  close  touch  with 
Cardinal  Wiseman  as  provost  of  the  Chapter  of 
Westminster,  and  was  appointed  Archbisnop  of 
Westminster  in  1865,  and  Cardinal  in  1875.  Dur- 
ing the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  he  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  papal  infallibility.  In  his  oflici^ 
position  he  was  mdefatigable  in  all  kinds  of  good 
works,  e.  g.,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  temperance 
movement,  and  education,  and  in  his  utterances 
often  very  radical.  He  was,  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  one  of  the  commit- 
tee which  settled  the  dock  laborers'  strike  in  1889. 
He  wrote  numerous  works,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  matters.  Died  Jan.  14, 1892.  (See 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  also  Chkistian  80- 

CIALISU.) 

MAIfOR:  The  name  given  in  medieval  En^and 
to  a  landed  estate.  The  exact  nature  of  the  Kng. 
lish  manor  is,  however,  in  dispute.  Professor 
Nasse  argues  in  a  work  on  "Agricultural  Com- 
munities of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England,"  that 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  agricultural  Eng- 
land was  tilled  by  communities  of  free  peasant 
proprietors,  similar  to  the  commtmal  conception 
of  the  German  mark  (q.  v.).  Mr.  F.  Seebohxn,  in 
his  "  The  English  Village  Communities  and  the 
English  Manor,"  has  contested  this  opinion,  and 
aigues  that  the  manor,  as  the  estate  of  a  lord  or 
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thane  with  villeins  under  him,  was  the  ori^al  and 
universal  system  in  England.  Both  views  find 
defenders.  (See  Primitive  Property.)  Au- 
thorities at  present  seem  to  incline  to  the  views 
of  Seebohm,  with,  however,  some  modifications, 
fitwling  no  trace  of  communal  holding,  but  rather 
of  a  feudalism  by  no  means  light.    (See  Fbudal- 

ISM.) 

KAHSFIELD  HOTTSB:  One  of  the  leading  and 
most  successful  social  settlements  in  East  London 
(Canning  Town),  founded  in  1890,  under  Congre- 

fational  auspices,  laigelv  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
'erry  Alden,  M.  P.  (5.  ti.).     (See  Settlembnts.) 

MANSION  HOUSE  COmrCIL  ON  THE  DWELL- 
INGS OF  THE  POOR:  This  important  council  be- 
faa  its  work  in  the  year  1 884,  but  was  reorganized 
in  1903.  The  objects  of  the  council  as  stated  in 
the  scheme  of  reorganization  are: 

I.  To  (tody  (lH  questions  idstms  to  hooains  and  wnitation, 
•specially  in  London  and  its  subunis;  to  watch  parliamentary 
action,  and  to  influence  public  opinion  in  connection  with  the 
■Bine,  and  generally  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  in  te- 
0srd  to  mat  mattera. 

1.  To  encourage  and  press  for  efficient  sanitary  adminis- 
tntlon  on  the  part  of  the  central  and  local  authorities,  and  to 
nndeitalce  inspection,  where  expedient,  for  testing  the  effi- 
ciency of  such  administration. 

5.  To  form  and  assist  the  work  of  sanitary  aid  committees 
in  London  and  its  suburbs  and  to  affiliate  to  the  council, 
'wlien  defied,  any  other  societies  or  committees  working  on 
sin^Qar  lines  witlun  that  area. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  bodies  carrying  on  similar  work  in 
otlwr  places. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  cotmcil  pro- 
motes the  formation  of  local  committees,  to  con- 
sist of  persons  interested  in  the  sanitary  well-_ 
being  of  some  special  locality  and  willing  to  give' 
their  services  to  promote  sanitary  reform.  Such 
local  committees,  however,  shall  pursue  their  work 
according  to  the  rules  and  methods  prescribed  bv 
the  council  and  shall  be  afiiliated  to  the  council. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  the  president  of  the 
cotmcil,  and  among  its  vice-presidents  is  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Roman  CathoUc  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  the  president  of  the  Lon- 
don Congregational  Union,  and  the  chief  rabbi 
of  the  Jews.  Secretary's  offices :  31 ,  Imperial  Build- 
ings, Ludgate  Circus,  London,  £.  C,  England. 

MANUFACTURES  (see  also  Factory  Lboibla- 
tion;  Industrial  Betterment,  etc.):  We  are 
concerned  here  simply  with  the  facts  and  statis- 
tics of  manufactures. 

BZPORTS  or  DOHSSTIC   MAXUrACTUKBS 

(Prom  the  U.  S.  Bulletin  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Sept., 
1904) 


1880 

1903 

IwciixAsa 

COUMTBISI 

Total 

Per 
cent 

UnitwIKins- 

docn. 
Onitwl  States 
Geimaay.... 
Fmaoa 

Dcttars 
964,540.000 

101,856,015 
460,979,000 
539,186,000 

Dottan 
i.i49,59S.eoe 

*459.44S.6a9 
780,996,000 
405,794,000 

DoOan 
i7«.oss.ooo 

349>|>9>6io 

18.46 

19-64 

>  Piscsl  year  1904. 

The  chief  cotmtries  exporting  manufactures  at 
the  present  time  are  t^e  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  United  States.  These 
four  countries  supply  about  three  fourths  of  the 
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BSTABUSHMBNTS  CLASSIFIED   BY   NUMBBR   OP   EUPLOTEBS,    I900 


Statb  or  Txkxitost 


ESTABLISKUBNTS    CLASSIPIBD    BY    NuHBBR    OP    PbRSOHS    EvPLOTBOh    MOt 

Including  Proprietors  and  Pirk  Mbmbsrs 


Hand  trades 


Total 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


No.  em- 
ployees 


Over 


Manufactures 


Total 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


No.  em- 
ployees 


Under  5 


SOI  to 
i,oao 


0*er 
x,ooo 


Continental  United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division. 
South  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


11S.814 


68,813 


7.773 


194.377 


41.686 


115,880 


1.063 


443 


91.144 
14,684 
81,303 
•  5,315 
ii,3S8 


16,153 
4,9'7 

17.376 
6,076 
4,191 


4.041 
508 

1,430 
381 
411 


113. Ill 
31.495 

ioe.164 
35.717 
14.880 


14,611 
5,061 

15,736 
4.169 
1.997 


44.351 
13,319 
45,700 
16,496 
6,013 


613 

85 

»7S 


»70 

54 

111 

8 

9 


Per  Cent  Distribution  Waob-barners  im 

Hone- 
power 

Per  cent  ef 

1900 

1890 

increase 

Statb  or  Tbrritory 

Men  at 

least  16 

yean 

a  age 

Women 
at  least 
16  yean 
of  age 

cha- 

dren 

under 

16  yean 

of  age 

Men  at 

least  16 

«an 

of  age 

Women 
at  least 
15  years 
of  age 

Chil- 
dten 

1900 

1890  to 
190a 

1880  to 
1890 

Continental  United  States 

77-4 

19-4 

3-1 

78.3 

18.9 

1.8 

11.198,119 

89.8 

74.6 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

730 
741 

86.1 

14.1 
18.3 

12. » 

«-9 
7-5 
1-3 
39 
1.7 

73.1 

85.1 

86.8 

14.1 

II. 0 

it.i 

1.1 
3.8 
1.0 

5,153.816 
1.054.956 
3,185,686 
1,183,643 
410,008 

693 

■If:! 

i»o.s 
114. 1 

7i-$ 

IIO.O 

188  6 

The  United  States,  1905 
(All  tables  compiled  from  the  Census) 


Total 


Urban' 


Rural 


Number  d  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-eamen,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  yean  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  yeara  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  yean 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products,  including  custom  work  and  repairing 


*ii,686, 

»S74, 

5. 

$1,611, 

*i,i66i 

1, 
»3I7, 

fi.455 


116,161 
165.673 
519.751 
,761,131 
,470.311 
540,531 
,144,538 
,173.317 
,065.884 
,179,008 
150.899 
,988,107 
,019,473 
,949.756 
,147,087 


$8,566, 

»438, 

Ji,796, 

1, 

ti.511. 

»1S6, 

»i8. 

tl.IIO, 

»5.849. 

•10,310, 


113. lOI 
111.183 
386,713 
685,154 
,614,819 
177,611 
689,663 
,141,741 
836,836 
i93«.754 
98,110 
,103.117 
,161.178 
.805.531 
,185,063 


103,161 

$4,110,044,390 

l3|.os8 

$136,076,077 

1,845,49* 

$815,161,910 

,     I.5S4.65S 

$745,131,576 

119,048 

$60,346,154 

^  $9,785,090 

^  $344,758,195 
$1,654,144,114 
$4,491,861,014 


■  Includes  mtmidimlities  having  a  population  in  1900  of  at  least  8.000. 


manufactures  entering  the  international  markets 
of  the  world,  the  total  exports  of  manufactures 
from  these  coimtries  beine,  in  round  terms, 
$3,000,000,000,  and  the  total  value  of  manufac- 
tures entering  the  world's  international  markets 
being  about  $4,000,000,000.  A  study,  however, 
of  the  relative  growth  of  manufacture  and  of  ex- 
portations  of  manufactures  in  these  four  countries 
mdicates  that  the  U.  S.  is  making  more  rapid 
gains  than  any  other  of  the  group. 

Studies  of  ptxxiuction  of  manufactures  as  a 
whole  are  extremely  difficult  because  no  country 
other  than  the  U.  S.  makes  any  measurement,  by 
census  or  otherwise,  of  the  value  of  its  manu- 
factures as  a  whole.  Estimates  have  been  made 
bv  Mulhall  and  other  statisticians  of  the  value 
of  the  manufactures  produced  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  at  various  dates.  These 
estimates  of  the  value  of  manufactures  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  U.  S.  are  for  the  years  1888  and  1900,  re- 
spectively, as  follows: 


Estimated  Value  of  Manufactures  in  the  United  Knto- 

Dou,  Gbruant,  France,  and  the  UMrrSD  States, 

1888  AND  1900 

[Figures  of  1888  are  Mulhall's  estimates,  those  of  190a  foe 
European  countries  are  estimates  of  W.  J.  Clark,  those  of  1900 
for  U.  S.  are  census  figures  of  gross  production] 


Countries 


United     King- 
dom  

Germany 

France 

Total 

United  States. 


18SS 


DeUars 

3.990,000,000 
a. 837,000. 000 
a.360.000,000 

9.187.000.000 


1900 


DaUars 

5,000.000,000 
4,600,000,000 
3,450,000,000 


13,030,000.000 


7,011,000,000  13,004,000,000 


Inoeasb 


Amoont 


DoUan 


1,010.000.00015 
1, 763,000.000;  61 
1,090,000.0001 46 


3,863,000.00041 


5,981,000.1 


,ooJ* 


These  figures  are  in  all  cases  estimates,  except 
those  of  the  census  of  1900.  — '  »-'»-'^  •>- 
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POVBR   EhPLOTBO 

Datb  or  Cbmsus 

Far  cent 

of 
incnaae 

190S 

1870 

X9O5 

Total  hon»-power 

14.464.94e 

9,346.149 

39.0 

Owned: 
Steam 

10,664,360 

989.St4 

1.647.969 
1,138,908 

9>.784 
639.90s 

I.91S.711 

31.0 

Gas        

XI4.9 

Water 

1.130.431 

13.3 

Electric 

a66.4 

U:t 

Rented 

Grbat  Britain 

No  official  statements  are  made  in  Great 
Britain  concerning  the  total  value  and  growth  of 
her  manufactures,  but  it  is  generally  understood 
that  manufactures  constitute  quite  four  fifths  of 
the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  these 
statistics  are  given. 

EZPOKTS  OF  AXTICLBS  Whollt  OK  Hainlt  Hanotacturbd 


189 1 

1893 
1895 
1897 
1899 


;S9 1 1,07 1,300 

186,578,99s 
199.743.374 
197,109,161 
919.s90.874 


;C9  93,893,9 1 1 
997.S37.097 
934.787,839 
943.893.894 
969,767,79s 


>  Bnjinning  1890,  the  exports  include  the  value  ot  iliip  and 
boats  (new)  with  their  machinery. 

In  England  and  Wales  ^6.9  per  cent  of  the 
breadwinners  are  engaged  m  manufactures  and 
mining;  the  highest  percentage  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept Scotland,  which  is  58.1.  In  Ireland,  30.7 
per  cent.     (For  other  details,  see  Couubrcb.) 

Germany 

For  recent  statistics,  see  Commbrcb.  No  man- 
ufacturers' census  has  been  made  since  1895.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  German  Em- 
pire in  trades,  manufactures,  commerce,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  June  14, 1895,  was  as  fol- 
lows (  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reiches,"  Band 
119): 


together  for  pasturage  or  general  purposes,  and 
dwelt  in  the  village  mark  or  central  portion. 
Whether  it  did  or  not,  the  mark  seems  to  evidence 
the  early  organization  of  the  Germanic  tribes, 
from  whence  the  English  came,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus.  According  to  Green's  "His- 
tory of  the  English  People,"  the  members  of  the 
community  holding  the  mark  were  freeholders,  or 
ceorls,  tho  there  were  among  tibem  eorls,  distin- 
guished by  nobler  blood,  and  from  whom  the 
galdormen  were  chosen  as  rulers  in  peace  or  lead- 
ers in  war.  The  choice,  however,  was  purely 
voluntary,  and  the  ceorls  had  no  special  legsd  priv- 
ileges; and  tho  preliminary  discussions  rested 
with  the  eorls,  the  clash  of  arms  of  the  ceorls  was 
tilie  final  decision.  The  witen,  or  wise  men,  of 
the  village  met  and  settled  disputes,  and  later,  in 
England,  came  together  as  the  witenagemot,  the 
origin  of  Parliament.  (For  the  much-discust  ques- 
tion on  whether  these  marks  indicate  an  original 
communal  holding  of  soil,  see  Primitivb  Prop- 
BRTY.)  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  or- 
ganization was  communal,  not  individualistic; 
but  the  communities  were  more  patriarchal  than 
those  of  equal  freemen.     (See  Manor.) 

MAKEHAM,  EDWHT:  American  poet.  Social- 
ist; bom  in  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  1852.  Spent 
early  life  on  a  California  ranch;  worked  his  way 
through  school;  became  a  teacher,  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  then  principal  of  the  Observa- 
tion School  of  the  University  of  California.  In 
1897  he  wrote  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  a  poem 
wluch  attracted  universal  attention,  and  has  been 
called  "the  psalm  of  labor"  and  "the  battle- 
cry  of  the  next  thousand  years."  He  is  now 
writing  an  epic  poem  to  be  called  "Etemitas," 
which  will  embody  his  ripest  thought  on  the  life 
here  and  hereafter.  He  meanwhile  writes  largely 
for  journals  and  magazines.  He  believes  that  tlw 
Golden  Rule  should  be  the  working  principle  in 
all  social  affairs — that  Fraternity  in  Action  is  the 
marrow  of  all  gospels  and  the  fulfilment  of  all 
revelations. 

He  believes  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  intended 
to  be  an  actual  social  order — the  working-form  of 
God  on  earth.  This  would  give  body  to  the 
word  of  Christ;  build  his  Comrade  Kingdom,  and 


NuHBBR  or   EST&BUBRHBNTS   AND  Or  Pbssons  Ehflotbd 


Small,  1-5  persons 

Medium,  6-so  pei^ 
sons 

Large,  si  persons 
ana  over 

Total 

ESTABLISHUBNTS 

Groups 

EsUb- 
lishments 

Persons 

EsUb- 

Persons 

Estab- 
lishments 

Parsons 

Eatab- 
lishxnsnti 

PsnoDS 

All  Industries: 

Total  j8js 

Total  1889 

1.8 

4,770,669 
4,335.899 

le.e 

191.301 
119,713 

69.7 

S.4S4.S33 
1.391.790 

76.3 

i8,9S3 
9-974 

90.0 

3,044.967 
1,613.947 

88.7 

3.144.977 

S,oeSUS7 
4.6 

10.t69.969 
7^40,789 

39-9 

Increase  in  per  cent  of  1S9S  over 
igg3 

Industries  According  to  Classes  in 

A.  Gaxdening.  cattle-iaising.  fish- 
ing   

39.698 

1.989.S79 

•OS.4S3 

70.091 
3.i9>>i>5 

1.309.433 

t.S7i 
•39.4S9 

49.>7l 

SS.8S3 

t«es,e49 

S>6,431 

S9 

17.941 

960 

7.184 
».907.3»9 

ia9.7S4 

4*.S>t 

S,I46,»T« 

935.684 

103. laa 
8.000.303 

s,  165.638 

B.  Manufacturing,  independent  of 
mining  and  building  trades 

C.  Commerce  and  transportation, 
independent  of  hotels,  inns,  and 

MARK,  THE:  In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Germany, 
a  tract  ot  land  belonging  in  common  to  a  com- 
munity of  freemen  wio  divided  the  cultivated 
portion  or  arable  mark  among  their  individual 
members,  used  the  common  or  ordinary  mark 


make  possible  on  earth  the  practise  of  the  Sennon 
on  the  Mount.  His  principal  works  are:  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe,  and  Other  Poems" ;  "Lincoln, 
and  Other  Poems  " ;  "  Vireilia,  and  Other  Poems  " ; 
"The  Hoe-Man  in  the  Making"  (series  on  child 
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labor);  "Remarkable  Pages  from  Thomas  Lake 
Harris:  Seer  and  Social  Worker"  (2  vob.). 
Address:  Westerleigh,  West  New  Brighton;  New 
York. 

MARRIAGES  (for  the  history,  the  social  and 
ethical  problems  involved,  and  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  maxrii^e  question,  see  articles  Family 
and  Divorce)  :  We  give  here  statistics  as  to 
marriages. 


Manufactures 
Marriages 


Thb  United  Statbs 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  the  proportion  of  the  married  to  the  total 
poptdation  was  37.8;  in  1880  it  was  37.7;  in  1890, 
35.7 ;  in  1900,  36.5 ;  but  of  the  last  figure  the  cen- 
sus says  "the  losses  in  proportion  01  the  tmmar- 
ried  among  the  total  population  are  due  to  a  de- 
crease in  Uie  proportion  of  children." 

Few  states  publish  the  statistics  of  marriages, 


Hakuaobs  in  DirrSRSKT  Codmtribs 
(From  Hi*  Ammair*  SuHtsHqm  Onirak  d*  la  Fraiut  >) 


NmtBBS  or  Thousand  Uarsiaoes 


3? 


H 


ll 


xSoi-s 

1S06-10 

1811-15 

1816-10... 

i8»i-is 

1836-30... 
i«3«-3S... 
1836-40 — 
1841-45... 

1846-JO 

1851-55-.. 

1856-60 

i8«i-65... 

i8«6-70 

1871-75.. 

1876-80 

1881-8$ 

1886-90 

1891-95... 
1896-1900. 

>90I 

>9oa 

•9»3 

1904 

190S 


Ill 
I»9 
13  J 
134 
140 
150 

148 
159 
«3« 
191 
168 
170 
181 

JSi 

a  14 
ao7 
a  13 
aio 


166 
150 
164 
IS  I 
160 
•  59 
«70 
169 
x6o 
i8a 
170 


laS 

158 
i6a 

173 
181 
aoo 
19a 
aoa 
»o7 
aa5 
a53 

a6x 
a6i 

a6o 


a98 
30a 


a76 
a76 
a7i 
a98 
sas 
348 
393 
345 
355 
381 
404 
457 
468 

463 

477 


178 
a  10 
a  10 
333 
asa 
aao 
aaS 
'35 
a38 
»37 
847 
a55 


641 
670 
650 
71a 

80a 
•808 

86a 


M 

a6 

Vk 

as 

30 
50 
30 

a! 
31 
31 
3' 
3« 
30 
30 


18 


'a97 
378 
39S 
371 


>  Since  1903.  the  figures  are  mamly  from  the  Statnmiuit  Y»ar  Book. 
'  Not  including  Finland,  Poland,  or  the  Caucasus. 
*  Russia  in  Europe,  1899. 
♦1899. 


Pbksons  pbr 

i.eoe  OF 

POPULATIOW 

< 

b 

S 

s 

1 

M 

1 
Ml 

1 

►-» 

1 

1 

>> 
1 

|l 

^ 
== 

1 

1 

ll 

1 

15.3 
13.9 
16. 5 
17.6 

Hi 

I4S 
13.3 
IS  .8 

IS. 9 
17. a 

17.9 
17.1 
17.8 
IS -6 
iS.o 
13.6 

14.6 

IS. 4 

17.6 

I8II-I5 — 

'\u 

16.8 
16.4 
16.  a 

.... 

i8ai-a5 

i8a6-30 

•831-35.... 

1836-40 

1841-45 

16.8 

14-4 
14.7 
13. 1 

16.8 

16. s 
16. J 
17.8 

14.3 
IS.  8 

\l:l 

16.4 
IS. 8 

14.8 

.... 

1846-SO.... 

13-3 

IS. 8 

iS.o 

IS.  4 

.  •  •  . 

.  •• . 

1851-55 

15.1 

13-4 

18.4 

17. a 

x6.a 

IS. 6 

IS  .6 

.... 

14.6 

.  ■ . . 

1856-60.... 

16. a 

15-7 

17.0 

16.7 

13.8 

16.0 

IS.O 

t  •  •  . 

IS.  8 

.... 

1861-65.... 

16. 5 

14.6 

14.6 

16.8 

14.0 

x6.8 

16.6 

13.8 

14. a 

.  .• . 

1866-70.... 

x8  a 

14-9 
15.  X 

15. a 
IS. 8 

16.4 
17.  X 

13.8 
14.9 
13  ■» 

Ts 

18.9 

lit 

16.  a 

la  8 

19. 8 
19.6 

1871-75 

18. a 

ai.6 

x6.6 

14.6 

X4-0 

16.0 

1876-80. . . . 

15.6 

19-4 

13-8 

IS  .6 

15.3 

1:7 

IS.  7 

15. 1 

15.6 

14-5 

17.7 

13  » 

14.8 

»88i-8s.... 

1S.8 

ai.j 

13.7 

IS.  4 

15.1 

13.8 

IS -4 

15 -e 

14. a 

13-4 

18. a 

ia.8 

13-8 

1886-90. . . . 

IS. 4 

17.8 

14. a 

14.0 

14.7 

13.0 

8.6 

15.8 

IS.  4 

14. 0 

13   a 

X7-4 

la.a 

14.1 

189I-9S-... 

16.0 

18.0 

15 -a 

13.8 

15.  X 

13.6 

95 

15.9 
16.8 

14.8 

14 -S 

xa.o 
13-8 

17.9 

XI. 5 

14. 1 

15.6 

1896-1900.. 

16.0 

17.0 

16.6 

ISO 

16.  X 

14.6 

9-9 

14-3 

14.9 

xa.i 

»90i 

16.4 

17.6 

16.6 

14.4 

15  9 

140 

XO.l 

15.8 

14-S 

15.4 

13. a 

'l8.4 

la.x 

IS. a 

'!•* 

190a 

15. 5 

17. a 

16.3 

14-3 

15-9 

14.1 

10.3 

X4S 

15.1 

ia.8 

II. 0 
11.6 

15.0 

16.8 

«9<»3 

15.4 

16. a 

15.8 

14. a 

IS  .a 

14. 0 

16.4 

15.0 

15.8 

14-4 

14.8 

la.o 

.    .   .    . 

ISO 

. . . . 

I9»4 

.... 

14-4 

15. a 

16.0 

14.8 

II. 8 

14.8 

xop4,  Austfmlift.  14.9;  New  Zealand,  i6.a. 
>  Kussia  in  Bnrope,  1894, 
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Marital  Condition  Psincipal  Countribs 

For  every  i.oeo  Persons  of  Fifteen  Yeare  or  Over 

(From  A«  SlaHstiieh4s  Jahrbuch  fUr  das  t>t«tscht  RtiA) 


MarrUgM 
Marx 


COTIVTRT 


Gemuuiy 

Austria 

Italy 

Siritxcrland 

France 

Bclsium 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

England,  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United  States. . 

Argentina , 

QiMensland 

New  Zealand... 


I 


405 

4I» 
390 
453 
J74 
434 
4«7 
395 
434 
412 
411 
470 
559 
40a 
530 
571 
5»8 


Malbs 


547 
535 

548 
487 
551 
507 
516 
546 
5  05 
5>6 
536 
477 
38» 
547 
4a6 
390 
43  > 


45 
44 
61 
54 
7» 
S* 
55 
S« 

6e 
5» 

51 
S8 
46 

38 


Pbhaus 


35a 

366 
317 
409 
313 

394 
399 
375 
41a 
414 
395 
444 
496 
31a 
4»9 
373 
43  a 


519 
5 10 

548 
459 
537 
494 
493 
50a 
468 
469 
496 
44a 
370 
570 
470 
547 
49  » 


"4 

>a3 
»34 
•as 
147 
109 
104 
119 
117 
"5 
ie8 
iia 
131 

1X9 

lie 

78 
74 


TOOBTHBX 


32» 
384 
353 
430 
343 
414 
413 
384 
4aa 
413 
40a 
457 

S'Z 
358 
478 
489 
483 


533 

»'? 

348 

473 
544 
SOI 
504 

485 

49i 
SIS 

459 
376 
558 
446 
455 
460 


86 
8« 

no 
83 
80 

5» 

!» 
81 

u 

78 

74 
54 
55 


but  the  states  which  do  {^ive  the  following  re- 
turns: 

Profdrtioh  or  Pbrsons  Marribd  to  i,eoe  or  Popin.ATioM 
Compiled  from  State  Reports 


1870 

i88e 

1890 

X900 

190S 

Connecticut 

18.0 
ao.a 
i6.4 
19.0 
ai.6 
17.6 

15. a 

\lt 
18.0 
ao.a 
16. a 

16.8 
18.6 

•2' 

18.0 
18.4 
17.4 

14. a 
17. a 

17.6 
18.4 
16.6 

16.0 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

18. 1 
19. 6 
19.1 
19.9 

Ohio            

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

MARSHALL,  ALFRED:  Professor  of  political 
economy;  bom  in  London,  1842;  educated  there 
and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college  in  1865,  lecturer  on 
moral  science  in  1868,  which  post  he  held  till  i8]r7, 
when  he  was  appointed  principal  of  University- 
College,  Bristol.  In  1879  he  published  his  "Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,"  in  connection  with  his  wife 
(m4«  Palev).  In  188 1  ill  health  sent  him  abroad; 
in  1883  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  political 
economy  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  in  1 884  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  formerly  held  by  Professor 
Fawcett.  His  work,  "The  Principles  of  Econom- 
ics," published  in  1890^1,  is  considered  by  many 
economists  the  most  important  recent  English 
treatise  on  the  subject.  In  190^  he  issued  The 
New  Cambridge  Curriculum  m  Economics." 
Address:  Balliol  Croft,  6  Wadingley  Road,  Cun- 
bridge,  England. 

MARX,  KARL:  Philosopher;  economist;  Social- 
ist; bom  in  181 8  at  Treves  of  Jewish  parentage. 
Studying  at  Jena,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  he  attracted 
early  attention  by  his  attainments  in  philosophy, 
and  became  a  devoted  Hegelian.  In  1843  edited 
the  Rheinische  Zeitung,  of  Cologne,  till  it  was  sup- 
prest  a  year  later  for  its  radical  utterances.  Then 
went  to  Paris  and  made  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  Heine,  Bakotmin,  Proudhon,  Ruge, 
above  all,  of  Engels.    The  two  formed  an  intel- 


The 


lectual  partnership,  and  until  Marx's  death  in 
1883  worked  together  in  communistic  agitation. 

In  Paris  Marx  undertook,  with  Arnold  Ruge, 
the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Hegel's  "Philoso- 
phy of  Jurisprudence,"  besides  other  Uterary 
labors;  but  having  employed  a  paper,  Vorwarts, 
to  attack  Prussia,  the  Prussian  Cfcvemment  in 
1846  asked  his  expulsion  from  France,  which  was 
granted,  and  he  went  to  Brussels.  Here  Engejs 
joined  him,  and  the  two  formed  a  German  Work- 
mg  Men's  Association,  having  as  its  organ  the 
Deutsche  Brusseler  Zeitung.  Their  activity  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  German  communist  league 
of  Paris,  which  sent  in  1847  to  Marx  in  Brussels, 
and  to  Engels  in  Paris,  asking  them  to  enter  the 
organization,  and  promising  that  a 
congress  should  be  convened  in  Lon- 
don. The  congress  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  1847.  As  a  result  of  this 
congress  and  of  another  held  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  theories  of  Marx  were  gener- 
ally accepted  and  he  was  asked  to  undertake  with 
Engels  the  drawing  up  of  a  comn^unist  manifesto, 
which  api>eared  early  in  the  following  year.  (See 
Manifesto.)  The  manifesto  was  later  adopted  as 
the  creed  of  the  communists  or  Socialists. 

In  1848  the  February  Revolution  broke  out. 
The  Brussels  authorities  feared  disturbance,  and 
compelled  Marx  to  change  Belgian  for  French 
soil.  Marx  was  not  at  all  unwillmg,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  A  manifesto  was  at  once  drawn 
up  for  circulation  in  Germany,  in  which  seventeen 
demands  were  advanced  by  the  Communist 
Party.  These  demands  comprized  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  republic ;  payment  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment so  that  working  men  might  be  eligible  for 
election;  the  conversion  of  "princely  and  other 
feudal  estates,"  with  mines,  etc.,  into  State  prop- 
erty ;  the  appropriation  of  all  means  of  transport, 
as  railways,  canals,  steamships,  roads,  and  posts, 
by  the  State;  the  restriction  of  the  law  of  suc- 
cession; the  introduction  of  heavy  progressive 
taxes  and  the  abolition  of  excise  duties ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  workshops;  State  guaranty 
to  all  work  people  of  an  existence  and  provision 
for  the  incapable;  and  universal  and  free  educa- 
tion.   Shortly  afterward  Marx  returned  to  Ger- 


Haiz 
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many,  and  along  with  Engels,  Wolff,  and  Freili- 
En-atn  founded  the  Neue  Kheinische  Zeitung  at 
Cologne,  the  first  number  appearing  on  June  i, 
1848.  For  his  utterances  Marx  had  twice  to 
appear  at  the  Assizes,  but  he  was  each  time  ac- 
quitted. In  May,  1849,  there  were  risings  in 
Dresden  and  the  Rhine  Province,  and  Marx  was 
not  slow  to  give  them  his  editorial  benediction. 
The  newspaper  was  supprest,  and  the  last  num- 
ber appeared,  printed  in  red  ink,  on  June  19.  - 

Expelled  from  Prussia,  Marx  first  went  to 
Paris,  but,  refused  residence  there,  he  went  to 
England.  His  studies  were  frequently  broken, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  the 
duties  of  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  Marx  fulfilled  for  eight  years,  consumed  a 
large  part  of  his  time.  His  "Zur  Kritik  der  Poli- 
tischen  Oekonomie"  bears  the  date  Jan.,  1859,  a 
work  containing  the  principles  which  were  after- 
ward to  be  developed  in  "Das  Kapital."  While 
carrying  on  his  studies  Marx  came  again  promi- 
nently to  the  front  in  1863  and  1864,  wh«i  new 
endeavors  were  made  to  unite  the  working 
classes  of  various  countries.  The  result  of  the 
agitation  was  the  formation  on  May  28,  1864,  of 
the  International  Working  Men's  Association. 
(See  International.)  Three  jrears  later  Marx 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  economic 
work,  "Das  Kapital."  Upon  this  work  rests  the 
reputation  of  Marx  as  a  political  economist. 

Marx's  later  public  life  was  identified  with  the 
International  (q.v.),  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.     He  became  leader  of  the  wing  which 

favored  the  development  of  com- 
Tka  Intar-  '">i"'^"^  ^7  ^^^  orderly  political  cap- 
aatlonal     *"™  °^   *       State,   as    opposed    to 

Bakounin,  the  leader  of  the  anarchist 

communist  wing,  which  proposed  to 
establish  communism  on  the  violent  overturn  of 
the  State.  (See  Anarchism.)  Out  of  Marx's 
policy  has  grown  the  German  and  now  world- 
wide political  Socialist  movement,  which,  accept- 
ing the  ec(/iomics  taught  by  Marx,  looks  to  him 
,  as  its  founder.  Some  believe  that  this  turning  of 
the  communistic  movement  into  political  chan- 
,  nels  will  be  looked  upon  as  Marx's  greatest  deed — 
a  deed  more  important  than  his  economic  teach- 
ings, which,  however  brilliantly  stated,  are  not 
peculiar  to  him.  The  English-reading  public, 
however,  has  never  done  justice  to  Marx  s  eco- 
nomic teachings,  because  it  has  derived  its  no- 
tion of  those  teachings  mainly  from  the  first 
volume  of  "Das  Kapital,"  which. was  long  alone 
of  Marx's  writings  translated  into  English.  "This 
volume,  tho  brilliant,  is  almost  purely  analytic 

and  critical  of  the  capitalistic  move 


'Du 


ment    and    economics.     His    more 


Kavital."  O'lstructive  works  are  much  less 
'^  known.    The   reason   for   the   first 

volume  of  "Das  Kapital"  being  "the 
one  alone  translated  was  that  Mai?  never  lived 
himself  to  edit  the  remaining  two  volumes,  tho 
after  his  death  the^~-wei«^ublished  by  Engels 
from  Karl  Marx's  notes  (the  second  volume  in 
1885,  the  third  in  1895).  Marx  died  in  London, 
March  14,  1883.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
the  French  Socialist  La  Fargue  (q.  v.),  and  the 
other  the  English  Socialist  Edward  Aveling 
(q.v). 

The  best  brief  account  of  Marx's  economic 
teaching  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Laveleye's 
"Socialism  of  To-day"  (chap.  iv.).  We  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Capital  for  a  critical  review 
by  Professor  B6hm-Bawerk: 


Marx  bases  hia  system  on  principles  fonnulated  by  Adam 
Smith,  Ricardo,  Bastiat,  and  their  foUoven. 

In  respect  of  value,  says  Marx,  commodities  intended  for 
exchange  are  crystallized  labor.  The  unit  of  labor  is  an 
average  day's  work,  which  varies  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  times,  but  which  may  be  considered  a  fixt  quantity 
in  a  given  community.  An  article  possesses  economic  or 
exchange  value  only  because  it  represents  labor.  What  can 
be  obtained  without  labor,  like  air  and  water,  has  no  exchange 
value. 

How  is  the  quantity  of  values  d  an  article  to  be  mcasmed  ? 
By  the  quantity  of  labor  that  it  contains.  The  quantity 
of  ]at>or  IS  itself  measured  by  the  duration  of  the  labor,  by 
days  and  hours.  Hera  Marx  makes  a  correction  in  the  theory 
of  Smith  and  Ricardo,  and  foi«stalls  an  objection.  It  nnght 
be  said  that,  if  it  is  the  duration  of  the  labor  that  creates  the 
value  of  the  products,  a  coat  which  took  a  tailor  twice  as  long 
to  make  as  was  necessary  would  therefore  be  twice  as  valuable. 
Not  so,  replies  Marx;  the  measure  of  the  value  of  things  is  the 
duration  of  the  labor  on  theavera^  requisite,  performed  with 
the  average  amount  cf  skill  and  diligence,  and  in  the  normal 
industrial  conditions  at  any  given  time. 

From   these    premises  our  author  concludes   that  labor 
becomes  mora  productive  and  creates  more  utilities  to  no 
purpose;  it  does  not  produce  mora  value.     In  fact,  if  labor 
measured  by  time  is  the  sole  source  of  value,  articles  manu- 
factured in  greater  quantity  in  the  same  lapse  of  time,  all 
put  together,  represent  no  more  value,  because  each  individual 
article  is  worth  less.     By  the  strictly  logical  chain  of  these 
abstractions  we  arrive  at  this  singular  result, 
that  all  the  inventions  of  science,  all  the  im- 
AnalnU  of  provements  of  manufacture,   produce   more 
■vivniL        Utilities  without  increasing  the  sum  total  of 
'■*■"        exchange     values.     How,     then,     does     the 
capitalist  make  money?     Pint  cs  all  he  buys 
machines,  tools,  raw  matcxials,  and  then,  m 
order  to  work  up  the  materials,  ha  purchases  the  workman's 
"labor  force,"  arbeitskraft,  the  sole  source  of  all  value.     He 
sets  the  laborer  to  work  to  change,  by  means  of  the  toob 
and  machines,  the  raw  materials  into  manufactured  articles, 
and  sells  them  for  more  than  they  cost  him  to  make.     In 
this  way  he  obtains  a  greater  value,  "surplus  value"  (wifcr- 
tutrlh).     The  money,  temporarily  transformed  into  wages  and 
merchandise,  reappears  under  its  original  form,  but  more 
or  less  increased  in  amount;  it  has  brought  forth  young — 
capital  is  bom. 

This  would  seem  to  conflict  with  the  principle  laid  down 
above,    that   exchange   does   not   create   new   value.     Ttie 
manufacturer  has  anly  made  exchanges,  and  yet  he  finds  him- 
-self  in  possession  of  a  greater  value.     The  explanation  cf  the 
-mystery  is  as  follows:  The  capitalist  pays  for  labor  its  ex- 
_change  value,  and  thus  obtains  its  value  in  use.     Labor  fonx 
has   the   unique   cl&racteristic  cf  producing  more   than  it 
costs  to  be  produced.     He  who  buys  it  and  sets  it  to  work 
for  his  gain  enjoys  then  the  source  of  all  wealth.     The 
capitalist  pays  for  labor  its  value.     What  is  the  value  <d 
labor?     Like  all   other  merchandise,  it  is  worth  what  it 
costs  in  time  and  trouble  to  be  produced;  that  is  to  say,  its 
cost  of  production.     The  cost  of  production  of  labor  is  the 
food  and  different  commodities  necessary  to  support  the 
laborer  and  the  children  destined  to  succeed  him.     The  value 
of  all  these  commodities  is  measured  in  its  turn  by  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  produce 'them.     In  short,  then,  according  to 
Marx,  the  value  of  labor  is  equivalent  tij  the  sum  of  hours 
required   to  create  what  the  maintenance  of  the  laborer 
demands.     But  to  produce  the  commodities  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  the  laborer  and  his  family  during  a  day,  a 
whole  day's  work  is  not  needed.     Marx  supposes  that  five 
or  six  hours  suffice.     If,  then,  the  laborer  worked  for  himself, 
he  could  obtain  all  he  needed  in  a  half  day,  and  the  rest  of 
his  time  be  might  devote  to  leisure  or  to  procuring  super* 
fluities;  but  the  slave  of  antiquity,  the  sen  <k  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  gaining  his  freedom  in  the  existing  social  order, 
did  not  at  the  same  time  acquire  property.     He  is  therefon 
obliged  to  place  himself  in  the  service  of  those  who  possess 
the  land  and  the  instruments  of  production.    These  natunlly 
require  him  to  work  for  them  the  whole  day  of  twelve  hours 
or  more.     In  six  hours  the  laborer  produces 
the   equivalent    of    his    subsistence ;    this  is 
The  Capital- wh»'    Marx   terms    "the   neceanf^  labor"; 
i.»  o»..,.>a    during  the  remaining  six  hours  he  produces 
Utrrooeil    y,,  '^surplus  value?'   the  mtlmm^.   to  the 
profit -of  his  employers.     The  capitalist  pays 
the  laborer  for  nis  labor^power  at  its  value; 
that  is  to  say,  by  giving  him  the  amount  of  money  which, 
reinesenting  six  hours'  labor,  permits  him  to  fatty  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  but  as  he  thus  obtains  the  free  disposal  of  this 
productive  force  for  which  he  has  paid,  he  acquires  every- 
thing  it    produces   during   the   entire   day.     He   therefore 
exchanges  the  produce  of  six  hours  against  the  labor  of 
twelve  hours,  and  puts  in  bis  pocket,  as  net  profit,  the  produce 
of  the  six  hours  beyond  the  "neoessary  labor.'      Prom  this 
surplus,  pocketed  by  the  employer,  capital  comes  into  being. 

The  capitxUist  has  different  methods  of  increasing  his 
.  profits.  The  first  consists  in  multiplying  the  number  of  bis 
worlonen.  The  second  method  is  to  lengthen  the  workisg- 
day.  The  longer  the  laborer  works  beyond  theneceaaty 
time  which  represents  his  wages,  the  greater  the  profit  he 
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brings  to  hit  maitar.  The  third  msthod  oooiitts  in  diminish- 
ing th«  duration  at  the  "neceuary  labor,"  the  hour*  which 
the  laborer  must  work  to  produce  his  maintenance.  This  is 
done  by  rendering  the  labor  more  productive.  As  hoois  at 
labor  obtain  the  same  price,  no  matter  what  they  produce. 
if  twice  as  many  articles  can  be  made  in  the  hour,  (aco 
article  will  cost  one  half  leas  and  the  laborer  will  have  one 
half  less  to  spend  on  living;  he  will  therefore  be  able  to  sell 
his  labor  force  for  a  remunention  reduced  by  one  half.  All 
these  deductions  appear  to  be  irrefutable,  and  we  thus 
arrive  at  this  singular  conclusion,  that  the  more  the  employ- 
ment of  machines  and  of  improved  methods  increases  the 
productivity  of  labor,  the  lower  wages  fall  and  the  greater  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist  become. 

According  to  Marx,  the  capitxUist  r^me  is  of  recent  origin. 
It  dates  from  the  sixteenth  centtiry,  when  the  large  proprietors, 
imiioverished  by  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  giadiially  drove 
their  retainers  from  the  soil,  and  thus  formed  a  landless 
proletariat  compelled  to  compete  for  wages.  History  is  te 
Man  a  portion  at  natural  history.  He  says  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition:  "My  standprant  from  which  the  eviriutioa 
of  the  economic  formation  of  society  is  received  as  a  process 
of  natnial  history,  can  less  than  any  other  make  the  individual 
responsible  for  lelatioos  whose  creatures  he  socially  remains, 
however  much  he  may  subjectively  raise  himsdf  above  them. 

According  to  Marx,  the  capitalistic  era  is  a  necessarv  epoch 
which  must  in  time  give  place  to  communistic  proauction. 
Capitalistic  production,  by  compelling  workmen  to  work  for 
■imply  what  is  necessary  to  support  life,  cuts  off  its  own 
market,  since  the  workman  has  no  money  left  to  buy  withi 
Hence  capital  is  compelled  to  turn  to  commerce  to  supply  it 
with  ever  new  fields  and  markets  for  it  to  exploit.  But  this 
ends.  There  are  no  more  new  worlds  for  it  to  conquer,  and 
so  it  is  working  its  own  ruin.  Marx  says:  "One  capitalist 
ever  kills  many.  Ha^d  in  hand  with  this  centralisation, 
or  the  exprojniation  of  many  capitalists  by  few,  are  developed 
the  cooperative  form  of  the  labor  process — and  that  on  a 
constantly .  increasing  scale — the  intelligent  application  ai 
acience  to  technical  purposes,  the  systematic  exploitation 
of  the  soil,  the  transformation  of  toe  means 
'  of  labor  into  means  of  labor  only  usable  in 
flit  PnMnt  common,  the  economizing  of  all  mean*  of 

■<*«.»i._     production  by  their  use  for  production  by 

Ktunon  tomjrined  goaal  Ubor,  the  entwining  of  aU 
nations  in  the  net  of  the  world  market,  and 
thus  the  international  character  of  the  capital- 
ist r^me.  With  the  steady  decrease  of  the  capital  magnates, 
who  usurp  and  monopolize  all  the  advantages  of  this  process 
cf  transformation,  the  mass  of  want,  oppression,  servitude, 
degradation,  and  spoliation  grows:  but  the  revolt  of  the 
laboring  class — swelling  ever  in  numbers,  and  disciplined, 
united,  and  organised  by  the  mechanism  of  the  capitalist 
process  of  production  itself — spreads  at  the  same  time.  The 
capitalist  monopoly  become*  a  fetter  on  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion with  and  under  which  it  has  originated.  The  centralisa- 
tion of  the  means  of  production  and  the  sodaliiation  of 
labor  reach  a  point  at  which  they  become  no  longer  com- 
pstiBle  with  their  capitalist  integument,  and  this  is  burst 
■sunder.  The  last  hour  o{  capitalist  private  property  strikes. 
The  expropriators  are  expropriated. 

In  the  mat  case  there  is  the  expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  a  few  usurpers,  but  in  the  latter  the  expropriation 
of  a  few  usurpem  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Marx  would  make  land  and  all  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion collective  and  social  property.  He  would  go  further: 
be  would  have  all  subjects  of  tlie  State  share  equally  in  labor 
and  the  produce  of  labor.  His  future  State  is  a  Labor  State 
in  which  labor  will  be  compulsory  on  all  who  are  capable. 
In  "Capital"  we  find  him  develoinng  the  idea  of  uniting 
agriculture  with  industry,  which  is  advanced  in  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  written  in  1847.  He  would  have  great 
variety  in  the  labor  of  the  individual,  so  that  he  may  be  a* 
many-sided  as  possible. 

On  account  of  its  intellecttial  brilliancy  and 
acumen,  and  the  influence  it  has  had  on  Germans, 
it  has  been  called  distinctively  "  Scientific  Social- 
ism"; yet  to-day  it  is  not  accepted  by  many 
scientific  Socialists,  much  less  other  political 
economists.  In  its  merciless  logic  and  Hegelian 
dialectic,  it  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  pick  a 
flaw;  but  some  Socialists  say  that  it  starts  from  a 
wrong  premise.  Marx's  error  is  not  his,  but  in- 
herited from  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  Labor 
is  not  the  only  source  of  value.  If  Adam  Smith 
and  Ricardo  are  right  in  saying  that  it  is,  then 
Marxian  socialism  follows.  It  takes  more  than 
labor  to  produce  value.  Labor  is  only  one  of  the 
elements.  Socialists  who  do  not  follow  Marx's 
economics  arrive  at  his  results,  but  through  other 
channels.  (See  Socialism;  Value.)  The  acu- 
men of  Marx's  analysis  of  the  orthodox  economics 


and  his  contribution  to  the  development  of  politi- 
cal  socialism  are,  however,  beyond  all  question. 
The  best  account  of  Marx  is  in  Dawson  s  "Ger- 
man Socialism"  (1888). 

MASSONIUS,  PIOTR:  Polish  member  of  the 
Russian  Duma;  bom  in  1862.  Representative 
(autonomist)  from  Minsk  government.  He  is  a 
small  landowner,  and  gradtiate  of  Minsk  College, 
the  School  of  Pure  Science  of  Warsaw  University, 
and  Leipsic  University  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
Massonius  published  a  series  of  works  on  esthetic 
criticism  and  Polish  history.  For  a  time  he  was 
editor  of  the  Refortna. 

KASTBRMAIT,  CHARLES  FREDERICK  GUR- 
HEY:  English  Member  of  Parliament;  author; 
editor;  lecturer;  bom  at  Rotherfield  Hall,  Sus- 
sex, England,  in  1873;  educated  at  Weymouth 
School  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  First 
class  in  natural  sciences  tripos,  1805 ;  first  class  in 
moral  sciences,  1896.  President  01  the  Cambridge 
Union,  1896;  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  1900. 
Elected  to  Parliament  as  a  progressive  Liberal 
from  West  Ham,  1906.  Literary  editor  of  London 
Daily  News;  writer  for  The  Indef>ertdent  Review; 
Speaker  Contemporary.  Active  m  the  Christian 
Social  Union.  Lecturer  for  the  Cambridge  and 
London  University  Extension  Societies;  served 
as  secretary  for  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund 
and  as  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  for  the  District  of 
Camberwell.  Author:  "Tennyson  as  a  Religious 
Leader,"  "The  Heart  of  the  Empire,"  "From  the 
Abyss,"  "In  Peril  of  Change.  Address  :  10 
Addington  Square,  Camberwell,  London,  S.  E. 

KAURICE,   JOHir   FREDERICK   DEnSOW: 

Founder  of  Christian  Socialism ;  bom  Normanston, 
Suffolk,  England,  1805;  son  of  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister. Graduating  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  he 
took  a  degree  in  law,  but  early  devoted  himself  to 
writing  on  religious  and  social  questions,  partic- 
ularly in  The  Atherutum.  In  1831  he  entered 
the  Church  of  England,  and  went  to  Oxford  and 
obtained  a  second  class  in  classics  in  18^1.  His 
first  curacy  was  at  Bubbenhall,  Warwickshire, 
but  from  1836-46  was  chaplain  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
London.  His  writings  were  already  attracting 
attention.  In  1835  he  wrote  "Subscription  vs. 
Bondage,"  and  an  article  subsequently  enlarged 
into  his  "Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy" 
(1850-57).  In  his  "Kingdom  of  Christ"  (1838), 
"Lectures  on  Education  (1839),  "Reasons  for 
not  Joining  a  Party  in  the  Church"  (1841),  he 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  theological  views  of 
which  in  the  present  century  he  is  imdoubtedly 
the  great  master,  with  his  high  conception  of  the 
Church  and  the  nation,  and  yet  wiui  a  catholic 
conception  of  Christianity  that  found  room  in  it 
for  what — tho  he  himself  repudiated  the  name — 
has  been  later  called  "Broad  Church"  divinity. 
He  was  chaplain  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1846-59;  it  is 
to  this  period  that  his  Christian  Socialist  activi- 
ties belong.  (For  a  full  account  of  this  move- 
ment, see  Christian  Socialism.)  His  attention 
was  first  prominently  called  to  socialism  and  its 
moral  significance  by  Ludlow,  but  Maurice  be- 
came the  "master"  of  the  little  school  of  thinkers 
and  workers  that  gathered  round,  and  he  pro- 
posed the  name  Christian  Socialism,  saying  that 
It  was  the  only  name  that  would  deliver  us  to 
the  conflict  we  must  sooner  or  later  wage  with 
tmsocial  Christians  and  with  unchristian  Social- 
ists.   He  contributed  largely  to  the  literature 
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of  the  movement,  and  entered  earnestly  into 
the  practical  details  of  establishing  cooperative 
tailors'  stores;  but  when  this  movement  had  be- 
come somewhat  established  (see  Cooperation) 
he  withdrew  to  devote  himself  more  purely  to 
educational  and  intellectual  work.  He  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  establishing  the  Working 
Men's  College  and  the  Queen's  College  for  Women 
and  in  1854  became  principal  of  the  former.  In 
1840  he  had  been  made  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature and  history  at  King's  College,  and  in  1846 
professor  of  divinity,  but  m  1853  he  was  deprived 
of  his  chair  because  of  his  theological  and  social 
views.  1860-69  he  was  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's, 
De  Vere  Street.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  whence  he 
published  "Social  Morality"  (1869).  Died  in 
London  in  1872.  His  writings  were  numerous 
and  varied.  "Those  bearing  directly  on  social 
themes  we  have  mentioned.  His  "Life,"  edited 
by  his  son,  appeared  in  1884. 

MAXWELL,  GEORGE  HEBARD:  Executive 
chairman  of  tne  National  Irrigation  Association 
and  American  Homecroft  Society;  bom  i860, 
Sonoma,  Cal.  Prom  1879  to  1882  he  was  ofScial 
stenographer  United  States  Circuit  Court  and 
Superior  Court;  admitted  to  the  bar  1882;  in 
active  law  practise  in  California  for  seventeen 
yetkxs;  organized  the  National  Irrigation  Associa- 
tion in  1899,  and  managed  campaign  for  national 
irrigation  ending  in  passage  by  Congress  of 
National  Irrigation  Act  in  1902.  He  organized 
the  Homecrofters'  Gild  of  the  Talisman,  1906,  and 
American  Homecroft  Society,  1907,  to  accom- 
plish the  slotfan  of  the  Homecrofters,  "Every 
child  in  a  garden — every  mother  in  a  homecroft — 
and  individual  industrial  independence  for  every 
worker  in  a  home  of  his  own  on  the  land." 

He  is  author  of  "The  First  Book  of  the  Home- 
crofters," and  "Lectures  and  Public  Addresses." 
Address:   1409  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

MAYOR  AND  MAYORALTY:  The  mayor  is  the 
governor  of  a  city.  The  word  is  said  to  have 
been  first, used  in  1189,  when  Richard  I.  substi- 
tuted a  mayor  for  the  two  bailiffs  of  London.  In 
Europe  the  mayor  is  not  usually  elected  by  the 
voters,  but  by  the  City  Council.  In  England 
he  is  usually  chosen  only  for  one  year.  In  Ger- 
many he  rfiay  be  elected  for  life,  and  may  be 
chosen  from  any  city;  so  that  the  mayor  of  a 
large  city  is  usually  one  who  has  shown  ability 
in  a  smaller  city.  In  Paris  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine  corresponds  to  the  mayor,  tho  there  are 
maires  of  each  arrondissement  in  the  city.  (See 
Paris.) 

In  America  the  mayors  were  chosen  by  the 
Council  in  New  York  till  1834;  in  Philadelphia, 
till  1839;  but  at  present  most  mayors  are  elected 
by  the  people.  Their  terms  of  office  vary  from 
one  year  to  four  years.  Their  powers,  too,  ma- 
terially vary.  They  usually  have  a  veto  power  in 
the  Council,  the  power  of  appointment  and  re- 
moval, with  the  consent  of  the  City  Council;  but 
in  1882  Brooklyn,  under  Mr.  Seth  Low,  com- 
menced allowing  the  mayor  to  make  his  own  ap- 
pointments— thinking  thus  to  fix  responsibility — 
and  for  a  while  there  was  a  general  tendency  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  mayors.  Under  a  good 
mayor  it  worked  well.  But  under  a  bad  mayor  it 
works  ill,  and  the  general  tendency  at  present  is 
to  put  more  power  in  the  Council  and  less  power 
with  the  mayor.     (See  City.) 


MAZZUfl,  GIUSEPPE:  Italian  patriot;  bom 
Genoa,  Italy,  1808.  His  first  tutor  was  an  old 
priest  who  taught  him  Latin,  but  his  omnivorous 
reading  was  not  directed  by  any  master.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  attended  classes  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  at  the  university,  later  studied  anatomy  to 
follow  his  father's  profession,  but  finally  (1836) 
graduated  in  laws,  and  for  some  time  was  occu- 
pied in  the  Ufficio  dei  Poveri.  From  birth  senti- 
ments of  social  equality  were  engendered  in  him 
by  the  example  of  his  parents;  and  very  early  the 
degraded  political  condition  of  his  countrv  began 
to  prey  upon  his  mind.  Patriotic  enthusiasm 
gained  absolute  swajr  over  his  spirit,  and  led  him 
to  renounce  his  cherished  idea  of  a  life  of  litera- 
ture for  the  political  areiia.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  "republican  instincts,"  which  he  tells  us 
he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  had  been  de- 
veloping. His  articles  accordingly  became  more 
and  more  suggestive  of  advanced  liberalism  in 
politics,  and  led  to  the  suppression  by  government 
of  the  Indicatore  Genovese  and  the  Indicatore 
Livomese  successively.  Mazzini  joined  the  Car- 
bonari, and  was  entrusted  with  a  secret  mission  in 
Tuscany,  but  in  1830  was  betrayed.     He  was  im- 

Srisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Savona  on  the  western 
Liviera  for  about  six  months,  when,  through 
deficiency  of  evidence,  he  was  released,  but  upon 
conditions  involving  so  many  restrictions  tnat 
he  preferred  to  leave  the  country.  He  went  ac- 
cordingly to  France,  living  chiefly  in  Marseilles. 
Here,  m  presence  of  "those  symbols  of  the  in- 
finite, the  sky  and  the  sea,"  and  having  access  to 
no  books  but  "a  Tacitus,  a  Byron,  and  a  Bible," 
he  conceived  the  great  mission  or  "apostolate" 
(as  he  himself  called  it)  of  his  life,  and  organized  a 
society  destined  to  become  famous  throughout 
Europe,  La  Giovine  Italia,  or  Young  Italv.  Its 
avowed  aims  were  to  be  the  liberation  of  Italy, 
both  from  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny,  and  its 
unification  under  a  repubUcan  form  of  govern- 
ment; the  means  to  be  used  were  education,  and, 
where  advisable,  insurrection  by  guerrilla  bands; 
the  motto  was  "God  and  the  people,"  and  the 
banner  was  to  bear  on  one  side  the  words  "  Unity" 
and '  *  Independence ' '  and  on  the  other  ' '  Liberty," 
"Equality,"  and  "Humanity."  In  April,  1831, 
Charles  Albert  succeeded  to  we  Sardinian  throne, 
and  Mazzini,  as  he  afterward  confest,  "the  in- 
terpreter of  a  hope  which  he  did  not  sh^e,"  wrote 
the  new  king  a  letter,  urging  him  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  impending  struggle  lor  Italian  independ- 
ence. Its  bold  and  outspoken  words  produced  a 
great  sensation,  but  so  deep  was  the  offense  it 
gave  to  the  Sardinian  Government,  that  orders 
were  issued  for  the  immediate  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of  the  author  should  he  attempt  to  cross 
the  frontier.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Bcrelutioii  ??™^  Vf^.  aPPeared  the  important 
MTowwm  Young  Italy  manifesto.  "Congi^a- 
tions'  were  formed  at  Genoa,  L%- 
hom,  and  elsewhere.  Banished  from  Marseilles 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  operations  of  the 
society,  Mazzini  resorted  to  concealment  for 
several  months,  principally  in  Switzerland. 

The  first  fruits  of  La  Giovint  Italia  was  the 
revolutionary  expedition  of  Savoy,  organized  by 
Mazzini  at  Geneva,  but  defeated  by  the  roytu 
troops.  Sentence  of  death,  far  conhttnac*,  was 
recorded  against  Mazzini  in  tne  Sardinian  courts 
for  his  participation  in  the  affair;  but  he  soon  re- 
commenced with  increased  vip)r  his  revolutionary 
operations.  A  new  association,  entitled  "New 
Europe,"  and  based  on  principles  of  European 
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rights  and  enfranchisement,  was  inaugurated  by 
the  exertions  of  Mazzini  in  SwitzerlandT  In  1837 
Mazzini  quitted  Switzerland  for  England,  and 
finally  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  where  for 
many  months  ne  had  to  carry  on  a  hard  fight  with 
poverty.  Ultimately  he  was  able  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  writing  review  articles,  some  of  which 
have  beien  reprinted,  and  are  of  the  highest  order 
of  literary  merit;  they  include  papers  on  "Italian 
Literature  since  1830,"  "Lamennais,"  "George 
Sand,"  "Byron  and  Goethe,"  "Lamartine," 
"Carlyle,"  and  "The  Minor  Works  of  Dante." 
In  1839  he  entered  into  relations  with  the  revolu- 
tionary committees  sitting  in  Malta  and  Paris, 
and  in  1840  he  originated  a  working  men's  asso- 
ciation, and  the  weekly  journal  entitled  Aposto- 
lato  Popolare,  in  which  the  treatise  "On  the 
Duties  of  Man"  was  commenced.  Among  the 
labors  undertaken  by  Mazzini  was  a  free  evening 
school  conducted  by  himself  and  a  few  others  for 
some  years,  at  which  several  hundreds  of  Italian 
children  received  at  least  the  rudiments  of  secular 
and  religious  education.  Mazzini  did  not  share 
the  enthusiastic  hopes  raised  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberal-  Party  throughout  Europe  by  the  first 
acts  of  Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  publish  a, 
letter  addrest  to  the  new  Pope.  The  revolutionary 
leaders  had  long  been  in  correspondence  with 
Mazzini,  and  then-  action,  along  with  the  revolu- 
tion in  Paris,  brought  him  to  Italy,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  events  which  dragged 
Charles  Albert  into  an  unprofitable  war  with 
Austria;  he  actually  for  a  short  time  bore  arms 
under  Garibaldi  immediately  before  the  reoccu- 
pation  of  Milan,  but  ultimately,  after  vain  at- 
tempts to  maintain  the  insurrection  in  the  moun- 
tain districts,  foimd  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
Lugano.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  short-hved 
government  of  Tuscany  formed  after  the  flight 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  almost  simultaneously, 
when  Rome  had,  in  consequence  of  the  with-  . 
drawal  of  Pius  IX.,  been  proclaimed  a  republic, 
he  was  declared  a  member  of  the  constituent 
assembly  there.  A  month  afterward  Mazzini 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  triumvirate,  with 
supreme  executive  power.  His  tenure  of  supreme 
authority  was  marked  by  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  success.  On  the  surrender  of  Rome,  by 
Mazzini's  advice,  however,  he  quitted  the  city, 
and  subsequently  returned  to  London.  At  his 
instigation  risings  in  Milan  (1853)  and  in  Pied- 
mont (1857)  were  attempted.  The  Sicilian  expe- 
dition of  i860  owed  as  much  to  the  organization 
of  Mazzini  as  to  the  command  of  Garibaldi.  In 
186^  he  was  elected  by  Messina  deputy  to  the 
Italian  Parliament;  but  the  election,  to  which  he 
himself  eis  a  republican  would  have  declined  to 
accede,  was  canceled  by  the  Parliament.  In 
1865,  after  the  session  of  Venice  to  Italy,  his  sen- 
tence of  death  was  at  last  removed,  but  he  de- 
clined to  accept  such  an  "offer  of  oblivion  and 
pardon  for  having  loved  Italy  above  all  earthly 
things."  In  1870  he  set  out  for  Sicily,  but  was 
arrested  at  sea  and  carried  to  Gaeta,  \^here  he  was 
imprisoned  for  two  months.  Events  soon  made 
it  evident  that  there  was  little  danger  to  fear  from 
a  contemplated  rising,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  a  prince  was  seized  for  restoring  him  to 
liberty.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  spent  partly  in 
London  and  partly  at  Lugano,  presents  no  note- 
worthy incidents.  For  some  time  his  health  had 
been  far  from  satisfactory,  and  he  died  at  Pisa, 


March  10,  1872.    The  Italian  Parliament  by  a 
unanimous  vote  exprest  the  national  sorrow;  an 
eloquent  tribute  was  pronounced  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  a  public  funeral  took  place  at  Pisa,  his 
remains  being  later  conveyed  to  Genoa.     Mazzini 
said  of  himself,  "I  am  but  a  voice  crying  action," 
but  he  was  in  very  deed  far  more.     In  his  ' '  Duties 
of  Man,"  addrest  to  working  men, 
Us  Ytewi  ^  gives  perhaps  the  fullest  expres- 
sion to  thoughts  which  make  many 
consider  him  the  greatest  prophet  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     His  watchwprds  were 
"duties,"  and  not  "rights";  self-sacrifiqe,  and  not 
self-seeking;   association,   and   not   copipetition; 
democracy,  and  not  government ;  hum^ity,  and 
not  the  individual ;  God,  and  not  the  Qpinions  of 
mankind.     Opposing  both  socialism  ^d  Chris- 
tianity as  they  were  presented  to  him,  he  said: 

WorUns  men,  brotheni  WbW  Christ  cam*  and  changed 
the  face  of  the  world,  He  spoke  not  of  rights  t9  the  rich,  who 
needed  not  to  achieve  them;  nor  to  the  poor,  who  would 
doubtless  have  abused  them,  in  imitation  of  the  rich;  He 
spoke  not  of  utility,  nor  of  interest,  to  a  people  whom  interest 
and  utility  had  corrupted;  He  spoke  of  duty,  He  spoke  of  love, 
of  sacrifice,  and  of  faith;  and  He  said  that  they  should  be  first 
among  all  who  had  contributed  most  by  their  labor  to  the 
good  of  all.  And  the  word  of  Christ  breathed  in  the  ear  of  a 
society  in  which  all  true  life  was  extinct,  recalled  it  to  ex- 
istence, conquered  the  millions,  conquered  the  world,  and 
caused  the  education  of  the  human  race  to  ascend  one  degree 
on  the  scale  of  progress. 

RsFBRBNcas:  A  translation  of  his  main  writtnos  appeared  in 
1891.  There  are  cheap  editions  of  his  DtOus  it  Mem.  of 
his  Thoughts  OH  D»mocraey  in  Europt,  and  his  liteimry 


HEAD,  EDWHr  DOAK:  Author;  editor;  bom 
in  1849  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.  He  spent  his  boy- 
hood on  a  farm  and  in  the  village  store,  but  m 
1866  entered  the  employ  of  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
publishers,  of  Boston.  From  1875  to  1879  he 
studied  at  English  and  German  universities  and 
returned  to  America  in  1879,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  lecturing  and  other  liter- 
ary work.  He  was  editor  of  New  England  Mag- 
azine 1889-1901;  for  several  years  president  of 
Good  Citizenship  Society  and  the  XXtl\  Century 
Club  of  Boston.  At  present  is  director  of  Old 
South  Historical  Woric  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  editor  of  the  International  Library.  Greatly 
interested  in  the  movement  for  universal  peace, 
he  was  appointed  delegate  for  American  Peace 
Society  to  the  congresses  held  in  Glasgow,  Rouen, 
Lucerne,  and  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  at  the  congress  held  in  Boston  in 
1894.  Mr.  Mead  is  especially  devoted  to  the  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  world  and  the  using  of  the 
enormous  amounts  of  money  now  wasted  on 
great  armaments  in  constructive  efforts  for  the 
education  and  general  welfare  of  the  people.  He 
works  for  free  trade  and  for  the  public  control 
of  transportation  and  other  important  interests. 
He  is  author  of  "Martin  Luther:  A  Study  of  the 
Reformation,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Carlyle," 
"The  Roman  Church  and  the  Public  Schools," 
"Organize  the  World,"  "The  Influence  of  Em- 
erson," "The  Principles  of  the  Founders,"  etc. 
Address:  39  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MEHironiTES:  A  sect  of  Anabaptists  {q.  v.), 
followers  of  Menno  Simons,  and  found  in  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  America. 
First  appearing  in  Switzerland  in  1525,  in  1683  a 
colony  was  established  at  Germantown,  Pa.  In 
1871  many  of  them  fled  from  Russia  to  America. 
At  first  they  refused  to  swear  in  courts  or  bear 
arms,  and  lived  a  quiet  industrial  life.  They  have 
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now  abandoned  any  unusual  social  views.     (See 
Anabaptists.) 

MERCAimLISTS:  Mercantilists  is  the  name 
given  to  a  school  of  political  economy,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  school,  which  advocated  the  belief  gen- 
erally held  till  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
wealth  consists  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that  there- 
fore the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  and  ex- 
portation of  goods  to  obtain  gold  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  State,  and  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  and  importation  of  goods  should 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  How  this 
leads  to  the  balance-of-trade  theory  (q.  v.)  is  at 
once  apparent. 

The  mercantile  system,  also  called  Colbertism, 
restrictive  system,  and  commercial  system,  ob- 
tained from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its 
influence  is  still  felt.  Most  prominent  among 
the  statesmen  who  were  mercantilists  may  be 
named  Colbert,  of  France;  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  Prussia;  and  Cromwell,  of  England.  Serra, 
an  Italian,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  pre- 
sented a  moderate  and  systematic  statement  of 
their  views  in  a  work  entitled  "A  Brief  Treatise 
on  Causes  which  make  Gold  and  Silver  Abound 
Vhere  there  are  no  Mines."  Thomas  Mun,  in 
England,  a  generation  later,  wrote  a  valuable 
treatise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mercantilists, 
called  "England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade; 
or,  the  BaU.nce  of  our  Trade  the  Rule  of  our 
Treasure,'-'  while  Sir  James  Steuart's  "Inquiries 
into  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  pub- 
lished in  1767,  may  be  regarded  as  closing  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  mercantilism. 

To-dfay  no  one  holds  this  view  to  be  correct. 
(See  Balance  of  Trade;  Free  Trade;  Protec- 
tion.) 

MERCER,  JOHN  EDWARD:  Bishop  of  Tas- 
mania, Australia;  bom  in  1856  at  Bradford,  Eng- 
land; writer  on  sociological  topics;  educated  at 
Rossall  School,  Lancashire.  He  was  the  first 
Rossall  School  missionary  to  Newton  Heath, 
Manchester,  where  he  stayed  for  seven  years. 
Later  he  had  a  parish  for  the  working  classes  in 
the  outskirts  of  Manchester  for  five  years.  He 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  Manchester  branch  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union,  and  chairman  of  the 
Manchester  Social  Club ;  also  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  He  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  modem ' '  Social  Movement ' '  iq 
the  direction  of  securing  greater  ecjuality  of  op- 
portunity and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth.  Author:  "Conditions  of  Life  in  a  Man- 
chester Slum";  "Social  Eauality";  "What  is  the 
World  External  to  Mind?  He  was  Moorhouse 
lecturer  for  1906-7  on  "The  Soul  of  Progress." 
Address:  Bishopscourt,  Fitzroy  Place,  Hobart, 
Tasmania. 

MERCHAirrS'  GILDS.    See  Gilds. 

MESLIER,  JEAir :  French  priest  and  Socialist ; 
bom  at  Mazeray-en-Champagne,  1664.  The  son 
of  poor  parents,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a ' 
priest  who  taught  him  Latin,  and  secured  him  a 
tree  scholarship.  On  obtaining  his  theological 
degree,  he  was  ordained  priest  of  Etr^pigny,  where 
he  officiated  until  his  death  in  1729  or  1733.  It 
was  rumored  that  he  committed  suicide. 

Meslier  served  the  Church  faithfully,  and  did 
not  deem  it  consistent  with  his  clerical  duties  to 


voice  his  socialistic  views.  Upon  his  death,  ho-w- 
ever,  a  "testament"  was  found  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  poUtical  creed.  "I  have  seen  and 
learned  the  mistakes,  abuses,  vanities,  follies,  and 
sins  of  humanity,  and  I  have  hated  them  and  ab- 
horred them.  During  my  life  I  have  not  dared 
to  speak  my  thoughts,  but  I  will  at  least  voice 
them  dying"."  After  criticizing  religion,  and  es- 
pecially the  Christian  Church,  whose  founder  he 
considered  an  impostor,  Meslier  points  out  the 
great  disparity  between  the  conditions  of  men, 
arguing  throughout  in  favor  of  the  lowly  and  op- 
prest,  and  advising  them  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  the  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

Meslier's  "testament"  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, especially  through  Voltaire,  who,  in  1762, 
made  an  abstract  of  the  work.  "The  entire  work 
appeared  in  three  volumes  (Amsterdam,  1864) 
under  the  title  "Le  Testament  de  Jean  Meslier." 

METATER,  THE  (from  Latin  medieta,  half),  is 
one  who  cultivates  a  farm  or  land  for  the  owner 
on  condition  of  retaining  a  portion,  usually  one 
half,  of  the  produce,  the  owner  generally  fur- 
nishing the  stock  and  tools.  Metayage,  or  the 
metayer  system,  prevails  in  Italy,  southern 
France,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  south  of  the 
United  States. 

METHODISM   AITD   SOCIAL   REFORM:   The 

evangelization  of  the  masses  was  the  distinctive 
purpose  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism; but  unintentionally  and  unconsciously  to 
himself,  for  the  fact  was  not  recognized  during 
his  lifetime,  John  Wesley  became  not  only  the 
greatest  soci^  reformer  of  the  day,  but  possibly 
the  greatest  in  all  the  history  of  England.  The 
influence  of  his  work  is  felt  to  this  day  not  only 
in  the  country  where  Methodism  was  bom,  but  in 
every  land  where  Methodists  dwell. 

Tribute  to  the  influence  of  Methodism  as  a 
factor  in  social  reform  has  been  paid  by  the  fore- 
most historians.  "The  man  who  did  most  to 
reform  the  social  life  of  England  in  the  last  cen- 
tury was  John  Wesley,"  writes  W.  Moore  Ede,  in 
his  history  of  "The  Attitude  of  the  Church  to 
Some  of  the  Social  Problems  of  Town  Life."  "  The 
Methodists  themselves  were  the  least  result  of  the 
Methodist  revival,"  writes  J.  R.  Green  in  his 
"History  of  the  English  People."  "The  noblest 
result  of  the  religious  revival,"  continues  Green, 
"was  the  steady  attempt,  which  has  never  ceased 
from  that  day  to  this,  to  remedy  the  guilt,  the 
phjrsical  suffering,  and  the  social  degradation  of 
the  profligate  and  the  poor."  Thomas  C.  Hall, 
in  his  work  on  "The  Social  Meaning  of  Modem 
Religious  Movements  in  England,"  says:  "Prob- 
ably no  factor,  nay  no  four  or  five  factors  together, 
may  be  said  to  have  had  the  same  social  influence 
for  the  future  of  England's  eftipire  as  the  Method- 
ist phase  of  the  evangelical  revival.  One  of  the 
great  blessings  of  this  social  activity  of  the  evan- 
gelical political  party  was  the  close  union  brought 
about  by  it  with  the  rising  trade-unions  of 
England.  There  is  no  prouder  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  working  democracy  than  the  his- 
tory of  trade-unionism.  Its  quiet,  steady,  tem- 
perate, cautious  advance  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  character  of  the  men  whom  Methodism 
trained,  and  the  sympathy  and  support  extended 
by  men  who  dared  the  reproaches  of  their  own 
class  in  society  and  struggled  for  their  brethren 
against  selfishness,  prejudice,  and  slander  to 
secure  justice  and  righteousness. 
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The  results  of  Methodist  activity  to  which  these 
historians  bear  tribute  were  due  to  the  influence 
upon  the  character  and  life  of  his  followers  of  the 
type  of  religion  which  John  Wesley  preached,  to 
uie  interest  of  the  Methodists  in  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  especially  to  the-  two  institutions 
which  were  distinctive  of  Methodism — the  class 
meeting  and  the  local  or  lay  preacher. 

John  Wesley  was  in  very  truth  "an  apostle  of 
the  poor."     His  interest  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
began  while  he  was  a  fellow  at  Ox- 
Wesley     ^**      University.     One  of  the  rigidly 
'     observed,  if  not  required,  rules  of  the 
Holy   Club  was   that   its   members 
should  give  awav  in  relief  of  the  poor  all  they  had 
left   after  providing  for  their  own   necessities. 
Wesley  in  later  years  wrote:    "One  of  them  had 
£$o  a  year.     He  lived  on  £28  and  gave  away  40 
smllings.     The  next  year,  receiving  ;£6o,  he  still 
lived  on  ;£2  8  and  gave  away  £3  3 .     The  third  year 
he  received  £go  and  gave  away  £6  2 .     The  fourth 
year  he  received  ;£uo;  still  he  lived  as  before,  on 
£2i,  and  gave  to  the  poor  all  the  rest."     This 
one"  was  John  Wesley;  and  the  rule  here  laid 
down  he  observed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  never 
spending  upon  himself  more  than  £28  a  year. 
As  his  private  income  increased  his  charities  in- 
creased.    His  private  charities  during  his  life- 
time aggregated  to  $150,000. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment Wesley  began  to  utilize  his  societies  Hiis 
organizations  were  not  recognized  as  churches 
until  after  his  death)  for  the  relief  of  those  in  need 
and  the  distrest.  He  began  systematic  relief 
work  as  early  as  Nov.,  1 740.  Under  date  of  Nov. 
3,  1740,  he  writes  in  his  journal,  that  in  order  to 
aid  those  who  are  out  of  work  he  took  twelve  of 
the  poorest  and  a  teacher  into  the  society  room 
where  they  were  employed  for  four  months  in 
carding  and  spinning  cotton.  He  divided  London 
into  twenty-three  districts  and  appointed  two 
persons  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick  in  each  district 
and  relieve  their  need.  The  visitors  were  en- 
joined to  observe  strictly  four  rules:  "  (i)  Be  plain 
and  open  in  dealing  with  souls.  (2)  Be  mild, 
tender,  patient.  (3)  Be  cleanlv  in  all  you  do  for 
the  sick.  (4)  Be  not  nice."  "Wesley  never  ex- 
hibited greater  sagacity  than  in  these  four  rules, 
"  Upon  reflection,'  wrote  he,  "I  saw  how  exactly, 
in  fills  also,  we  had  copied  after  the  primitive 
Chureh.  What  were  the  ancient  deacons  ?  What 
was  Phoebe,  the  deaconess,  but  such  a  visitor  of 
the  sick?" 

Out  of  the  work  performed  by  these  visitors  has 
come  the  organization  and  the  work  to-day  of  the 
"sisters"  in  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  England  and 
the  deaconesses  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. The  first  Methodist  deaconess  was  Mary 
Bosanquet,  afterward  the  wife  of  the  eminent 
John  Fletcher.  She  also  founded  the  first  Method- 
ist orphanage,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
similar  institutions  in  England,  Canada,  and  14  in 
the  United  States,  conducted  by  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  also  has  57  deaconess  homes,  24  stations 
in  this  country,  ip  deaconess  homes  in  Europe, 
p  in  India,  2  in  China,  and  i  in  Africa,  employing 
in  1907  792  deaconesses  and  436  probationers 
who  are  preparing  to  become  deaconesses.  These 
deaconesses  during  the  year  made  over  418,000 
visits  to  the  poor  in  their  homes,  nursed  5,500  sick 
in  their  homes  and  1 2,000  sick  in  hospitals. 

As  a  result  of  his  eSorts  to  help  the  poor  and 
the  sick,  Wesley  started,  in  connection  with  his 


headquarters  in  London  called  the  Foundry,  a 
medical  dispensary — the  first  free  dispensary — 
after  which  the  Finsbury  Dispensary  in  London, 
twenty  years  later,  was  modeled.  The  expense  of 
relieving  the  poor  at  their  homes  became  so  great, 
and  the  profit  was,  comparatively,  so  little,  that 
Wesley  resolved  to  try  whether  they  might  not 
receive  more  benefit  in  the  hospitals.  He  found 
hospital  treatment  to  be  less  expensive;  but  no 
more  good  was  done  than  before.  He  asked  the 
advice  of  several  physicians  for  the  sick,  but  with- 
out advantage.  He  saw  the  poor  people  pining 
away,  and  several  families  ruined,  and  that  with- 
out remedy.  Finally,  as  a  desperate  expedient, 
he  said:  I  will  prepare  and  give  them  physic 
myself."  This  he  was  competent  to  do.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  he  had  made  anat- 
omy and  physic  the  diversion  of  his  "leisure 
hours."  His  knowledge  of  medicine  was  exten- 
sive, and  his  common  sense  made  it  of  practical 
value  to  many  persons.  His  "  Primitive  Physic," 
of  which  at  least  twenty-three  editions  were 
issued  before  his  death,  grew  out  of  his  medical 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Medical  aid  to 
the  poor  has  always  been  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Methodism.  Uncter  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  alone  in  this  country  there  are 
twenty-five  hospitals,  much  of  the  service  ia 
which  is  free  to  poor  patients.  There  are  besides 
hospitals  and  free  dispensaries  in  foreign  lands. 

One  of  Wesley's  earliest  charities  was  a  wid- 
ows' home.  He  had  observed  for  some  years 
many  who,  altho  not  sick,  were  not  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  had  no  relatives  or 
friends  who  took  enough  interest  in  their  welfare 
to  provide  for  them.  These  persons  were  chiefly 
feeble,  aged  widows.  Wesley  leased  two  houses 
near  by  and  fitted  them  up  so  that  they  were  warm 
and  clean.  He  took  in  as  many  widows  as  there 
were  room  for  and  provided  them  with  things 
needful  for  the  boay.  There  are  now  many 
Methodist  old  people's  homes,  ten  of  them  in 
American  cities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 

The  Methodists  were  the  first  to  provide 
schools  in  England  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the 
education  of  uie  children  of  the  poor.  F.  V.  P. 
Painter,  in  his  "History  of  Educa- 
Poiralsr  **""■"  8*y8=  "Prior  to  the  beginning 
XdvMtioa  °\  the  present  century  (1800)  the 
education  of  the  masses  of  England 
was  almost  entirely  neglected.  To 
Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  awak- 
ened an  interest  in  popular  education."  But  it 
was  a  Methodist  woman,  Sophia  Cooke,  after- 
ward the  wife  of  Samuel  Bradbum,  one  of  Wes- 
ley's preachers,  who  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  Robert  Raikes,  and  fourteen 
years  before  Raikes  began  his  school  at  Glouces- 
ter, Hannah  Ball,  a  young  Methodist  lady,  had 
a  Sunday-school  at  High  Wycombe.  Forty 
years  before  Raikes  began  his  Sunday-school,  the 
Methodist  colliers  at  Kingswood,  after  a  sermon 
preached  bv  George  Whitefield  in_  an  open  field, 
contributed  $100  toward  the  erection  of  a  school. 
Four  days  later  the  foundation  was  laid.  White- 
field  collected  S200  and  Wesley  raised  the  balance. 
The  Kingswood  school  is  one  of  the  historic  Meth- 
odist institutions.  John  Weslev  also  established 
a  school  in  his  own  house  in  London,  in  which 
were  gathered  sixty  children  over  six  years  of 
a^e.  Schools  were  a  part  of  the  work  of  many  of 
his  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  educational  spirit  displayed  by  Wesley  and 
his  followers  in  England  was  early  manifested 
in  America.  In  1780  small  subscriptions  were 
secured  for  a  seminary,  and  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1784,  at  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized,  Cokebury  College  was 
provided  for,  and  Sept.  17,  1787,  it  was  opened. 
Connected  with  this  mother  Methodist  Church 
there  are  193  schools — 54  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, 47  classical  seminaries,  13  institutions  ex- 
clusively for  women,  in  the  U.  S. ;  55  foreign  mis- 
sion schools,  and  24  theological  institutions.  In 
these  schools  during  the  year  1906-7  there  were 
about  57,000  students.  There  are  fifteen  other 
branches  of  American  Methodism,  and  these 
together  have  probably  as  many  more  schools 
with  perhaps  as  many  students.  Of  these  other 
Methodist  churches  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  conducts  190  schools  with  about 
34,«oo  students. 

jfohn  Wesley  also  provided  a  literature  for  his 
people.  Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  cheap  literature.  He  wrote  or  com- 
piled hundreds  of  volumes,  including  pamphlets, 
books,  and  magazines.  Many  of  his  publications 
were  in  the  form  of  penny  tracts.  By  these  pub- 
lications he  created  an  appetite  for  reading 
among  his  followers.  His  publications  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  Wesleyan  Book  Rooms  in  Lon- 
don and  Toronto  and  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cerns in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Nashville.  The 
establishments  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati  are 
the  largest  denominational  publishing  houses  in 
the  world.  They  have  a  capital  of  $4, 200,000  and 
their  annual  sales  aggregate  about  $2,500,000. 

In  the  course  of  his  labors  John  Wesley  found 
many  who  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  so  poor 
that  they  needed  alms,  but  yet  frequently  were  in 
want  of  a  small  supply  of  money.  Some  of  these 
persons  were  in  business  and  a  small  loan  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  would  tide  them  over  difficulty. 
But  there  was  no  one  of  whom  they  could  bor- 
row, except  the  pawnbroker,  and  to  place  them- 
selves in  his  debt  was  almost  to  abandon  hope. 
Wesley  resolved  to  try  in  some  way  to  help  Such 
persons.  So  he  devised  the  scheme  of  a  ban 
fund.  This  was  started  in  1746,  about  150  yfears 
before  a  similar  scheme  was  begun  by  a  philan- 
thropic gentleman  in  New  York.  John  Wesley 
exhorted  those  who  had  an  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods  to  assist  their  needy  brethren. 
Fifty  pounds  (about  $250)  were  contributed. 
This  sum  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  stewards, 
who  were  present  every  Tuesday  morning  in  order 
to  lend  to  those  who  desired  any  small  sum,  not 
exceeding  twenty  shillings  (about  $5),  which  was 
to  be  repaid  within  three  months.  The  amount 
which  one  person  might  borrow  was  afterward 
increased  to  five  pounds  (about  $25).  Out  of  this 
loan  fund  no  less  than  255  persons  were  relieved 
in  eighteen  months.  This  loan  fund,  or  "lending 
stock,"  as  an  institution  of  the  Methodist  socie- 
ties continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Among  its 
beneficiaries  was  a  cobbler  named  James  Lack- 
ington,  who  in  1775  borrowed  £5  with  which 
to  start  a  second-hand  book  shop  in  connection 
with  his  shoe  shop.  This  new  business  grew 
more  rapidly  than  his  cobbling  and  in  the  course 
of  time  he  gave  up  the  latter.  The  book  busi- 
ness developed  into  the  largest  second-hand  book 
store  in  London,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  made 
its  proprietor  immensely  wealthy,  and  the  year 
Wesley  died,  Lackington's  profits  from  his  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $23,000. 


Early  in  his  career  Wesley  became  a  pro- 
nounced opponent  of  African  slavery.  In  1758a 
Mr.  Gilbert  of  Antigua  visited  England,  bringing 
with  him  four  slaves.  Two  of  these  were  con- 
verted under  Wesley's  preaching,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Wesleyan  missions  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  did  much  to  prepare  the  slaves  of 
those  islands  for  emancipation.  Wesley  and  the 
Methodists  and  the  forces  which  the  revival 
movement  called  into  being  were  the  power  'which 
enabled  Wilberforce  and  his  associates  to  compel 
Parliament  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Snglish 
possessions.  Wesley  denounced  American  sla- 
very as  "the  vilest  iSiat  ever  saw  the  sun."  His 
hostility  to  slavery  was  exprest  in  a  volume  en- 
titled Thoughts  on  Slavery."  It  was  scattered 
widely  in  Europe  and  America,  and  probably 
exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  public  con- 
science than  any  other  book  ever  written.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  its  first  conference, 
in  1784,  pronoimced  slavery  to  be  "contrary  to 
the  golden  law  of  God  .  .  .  and  the  unalienable 
right  of  mankind,  as  well  as  every  principle  of 
the  Revolution."  The  first  person  arrested  in 
America  for  utterances  against  slavery  -was  a 
Methodist  preacher,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Gruber. 
Slavery  divided  the  Church  in  1846. 

Among  the  most  important  contributions  of 
Methodism  to  social  reform  has  been  its  rela- 
tion to  the  trade-union  movement.     But  for  the 
Methodist  re^'ival  the  trade-union  as  it  is  known 
to-day  in  England  would  have  had  no  existence. 
The  miner  is  the  pioneer  of  the  Labor  movement. 
In  Methodism  he  found  a  faith  in  keeping  with 
his  sturdy,  hopeful  nature.     His  attachment  for 
that  church  is  of  long  standing,  and 
Labor       dates  back  to  the  time  when  Wesley 

Leaden  discoursed  to  the  pitmen  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms.  With 
the  conversion  of  their  souls,  many  of  the  miners 
seemed  to  receive  the  gift  of  tongues  and  not 
alone  power  to  tell  of  the  experience  of  salvation 
in  their  hearts,  but  a  consciousness  of  the  social 
and  industrial  wrongs  of  which  they  were  the 
victims,  and  to  protest  against  them.  Soon  they 
began  to  organize,  and  found  their  leaders  among 
their  class  leaders  and  local  preachers,  who  in  the 
class  meeting  and  pulpit  had  learned  to  think  on 
their  feet  and  express  themselves  from  the  plat- 
form in  forcible  speech.  They  learned  also  in 
their  religious  meetings  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion. "Can  there  be  any  more  striking  tribute 
to  the  influence  of  Methodism  upon  the  mining 
community,"  wrote  Mr.  T.  R.  Threlfall,  secretary 
of  the  Labor  Electoral  Association  in  1890,  "than 
the  fact  that  the  five  miners'  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  have  all  been  trained  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  four  being  past  or  present  local  preadiers  ? 
In  the  Parliament  of  1885  there  were  six."  Mr. 
Threlfall  stated  that  of  the  delegates  attending 
the  great  miners'  conferences,  when  from  three 
hundred  thousand  to  four  hvmdred  thousand  men 
are  occasionally  represented,  "it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  fully  one  hsilf  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  local  preachers." 

The  first  Labor  member  of  Parliament  and  the 
longest  in  service,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  is  the  son  of 
a  Methodist  miner  and  local  preacher.  Next  to 
Mr.  Burt  the  most  noted  and  influential  labor 
leader  has  been  Joseph  Arch,  organizer  of  the 
Agricultural  Laborers  Union.  He  was  a  local 
preacher  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and  _ 
ids  power  was  due  to  that  fact.     Thoroid  Rogers,  ' 
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in  bis  mat  work,  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages,  says:  "I  do  not  believe  that  the  mass  of 
peasants  could  have  been-  moved  at  all  had  it  not 
been  for  the  organization  of  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists." 

That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  retains 
its  interest  in  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor  is  indicated  by  the  following  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Board  of  Bishops  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1 904 :  "  In  all  this  contention  (between 
employers  and  employees)  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  with  those  concerning  whom  Abraham 
Lincoln  quaintly  said,  'The  Lord  must  like  the 
common  people,  else  He  would  not  have  made  so 
many  of  them,'  doubtless  having  in  mind  the  fact 
that  when  Jesiis  was  on  earth  '  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly.'  In  spite  of  all  the  blunders 
made  by  later  leaders  and  the  indefensible  acts  of 
their  followers,  philanthropic  men  must  wish 
them  success  in  every  lawful  effort  to  better  their 
condition  and  secure  their  rights.  But  they  must 
learn  from  their  real  friends  that  every  act  of  vio- 
lence hurts  their  cause  and  that  law  and  order 
must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards." 

Methodist  laymen  and  local  preachers  are  still 
among  the  foremost  labor  leaders  in  England,  and 
not  a  few  Methodists  are  leaders  in  the  Labor 
movement  in  America.  The  first  two  parliamen- 
tary secretaries  of  the  Trade-Union  Cong^ress  of 
England,  Henry  Broadhurst  and  Charles  Fenwick, 
-were  Methodists.  Mr.  Broadhurst  was  also  the 
first  representative  of  labor  to  hold  a  cabinet  po- 
sition. The  first  representative  of  labor  to  be 
knighted  by  the  king,  Edward  VII.  (1907),  Sir  W. 
S.  Grossman,  a  working  stone-mason,  is  a  Method- 
ist belonging  to  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Methodist  labor  leaders,  like  their  founder, 
John  Wesley,  are  almost  invariably  ardent  advo- 
cates of  temperance.  In  the  temperance  move- 
ment Methodists  have  always  been  active  and  are 
so  to-day.  No  Methodist  minister  could  habitu- 
ally use  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage  and  re- 
main in  the  ministry.  Indeed  there  is  no  vice  or 
evil  which  affects  society  injuriously  to  which 
Methodism  is  not  strongly  antagonistic. 

D.  D.  Thompson. 

MEXICO:  A  federated  republic,  its  present 
constitution  dating  from  1857.  Composed  of  27 
states  and  3  territories.  Area,  767,080  sq.  m., 
with  a  population  (1900)  of  13,606,000,  or  17.7 
per  square  mile.  Of  these  19  per  cent  only  are 
white,  48  per  cent  of  mixed  race,  and  38  of 
Indian  race.  Of  the  mixed  and  Indian  races 
few  can  be  called  civilized.  Foreigners  number 
57,507,  of  whom  some  16,000  were  Spanish  and 
15,000  of  the  United  States.  There  are  about 
3,000,000  educated  whites.  The  capital  of  Mex- 
ico has  a  population  of  400,000;  Guadalajara, 
101,000;  Leon,  63,000;  Monterey,  62,000;  San 
Luis  Potosi,  61,000. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but 

there  is  no  State  Church  and  all  religions  are 

tolerated.     Education  is  backward, 

it&tlatiBa    **"*  **  *^  ""^  *"**  *'*^  compulsory 
■wniOM    ^jjj  much  progress  is  being  made. 

There  were  (1904)  9,194  government 

schools    (besides    infant    schools)   with   620,476 

pupils,  382,507  boys  and  237,969  girls.     Industry 

IS    backward    and    agriculture    very    primitive. 

Mining   employs    100,000,    the    mineral   wealth 

being  very  great,  particularly  of  gold  and  silver. 

Mexico  is  the  largest  silver-producing  country 


of  the  world.  The  total  mineral  output  was  over 
$100,000,000  in  1904.  Coffee  ana  cotton  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  tho  the  chief 
agricultural  products  are  wheat  and  sugar,  and  to 
a  less  extent  pinequin,  oranges,  dyewood,  maize, 
rice,  and  tobacco.  In  1904  there  were  119  cotton 
factories  with  27,706  employees,  and  466  tobacco 
factories.  The  exports,  including  bullion,  in 
1906,  were  $135,027,000  ($92,633,000  to  the  U.S.); 
the  imports  were  $10^,884,000  ($72, 50^  from  the 
U.  S.).  Mexico  had,  m  1906, 13,515  miles  of  rail- 
way. The  Tehuantepec  Railway,  now  completed , 
connecting  the  two  oceans,  w'ill  compete  with 
the  Panama  Railway;  there  are  34,996  miles  of 
telegraphs,  2,466  post-offices,  transmitting  77,- 
807,143  newspapers  or  printed  materials,  64,752,- 
789  letters  or  cards.  The  mercantile  marine 
comprizes  32  steamers  and  29  sailing  vessels. 

The  government  of  Mexico  is  in  general  similar 
to  that  of  the  U.  S.,  with  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches.  The  president  is  elected 
for  SIX  years  by  electors  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
The  Congress  consists  of  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives elected  biannually  by  adult  male  suffrage 
and  senators  similarly  chosen,  two  for  each  state. 
Each  state  has  its  own  constitution  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  revenue  (1906)  was  $51,269,008; 
expenditure,  $48,314,646.  The  funded  debt, 
445, 899,  901  Mexican  pesos  (about  $220,000,000), 
at  3-5  per  cent.  The  peace  strengtii  of  the  army 
is  34,500  (officers  and  men),  with  a  nominal  war 
strength  of  79,600.  There  is  a  small  fleet  navy  of 
4  gunboats  and  a  few  other  vessels,  manned^  by 
198  officers  and  965  men.  Army  and  navy  are 
being  strengthened.  (For  general  industrial  con- 
ditions, see  Latin  America.)  Rapid  progress, 
however,  is  now  being  made  under  the  present 
generally  satisfactory  and  stable  administration 
of  President  Diaz,  who  has  been  in  power  almost 
continually  since  he  began  in  1875  as  a  military 
dictator.  Currency  questions  which  have  long 
been  unsettled  are  being  settled  and  a  gold  re- 
serve accumulated.  Large  loans  have  been  fa- 
vorably located  abroad.  Railways  are  extending, 
new  factories  being  built,  and  many  new  colonies 
receiving  concessions  from  the  government.  Fear 
of  yellow  fever  and  bubonic  plague  has  been 
mainly  banished  by  efficient  government  action. 

MICHAELIS,  OTTO:  Editor;  bom  at  Lubeck, 
Westphalia,  1826.  Studied  law  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin;  was  deprived  of  his  position  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excitements  of  1848.  "Then  betook 
himself  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  assistant 
editor  of  the  Ahendzeiiung,  and  after  its  suppres- 
sion, editor  of  the  Nationalzeiiung.  In  1 861  was 
elected  to  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies;  1867 
to  the  North  German  Reichstag.  He  held  sev- 
eral political  posts,  but  eis  his  free-trade  princi- 
ples brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  financial 
policy  of  the  government,  he  retired.  Died  Dec. 
13, 1890. 

MICHEL,  LOUISE:  Anarchist;  bom  Veon- 
court,  Haute-Mame,  France,  1839.  Winning 
distinction  by  musical  and  poetical  talents,  she 
opened  a  school  at  Montmartre,  Paris,  in  i860, 
but  early  became  an  active  revolutionist.  Dur- 
ing the  Commune  worked  on  committees  and 
fought  at  barricades  in  man's  uniform ;  was  cap- 
tured and  condemned  to  death,  a  sentence 
changed  to  transportation ;  went  through  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Versailles  prisons,  and  was  trans- 
ported to  New  Caledonia.    After  nine  years  the 
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amnesty  allowed  her  to  return,  a  more  determined 
anarchist  than  ever.  Several  times  imprisoned, 
she  escaped  to  London,  and  started  an  interna- 
tional school  in  Fitzroy  Street.  A  remarkable 
speaker,  she  was  often  heard  in  London,  address- 
ing Hyde  Park  meetings  and  venting  in  vehement 
French  her  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  shed 
the  blood  of  her  comrades.  She  died  in  1905. 
She  was  author  of  "Memoirs"  and  "The  Microb^ 
of  Society,"  a  novel. 

MIDDLE  AGES:  The  Middle  Ages,  which  are 
usually  made  to  reach  from  about  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  the  thirteenth,  form  a  period  of  g^at  eco- 
nomic and  sociologic  importance.  Dr.  Ingram,  in 
his  "History  of  Political  Economy,"  says  of  the 
Middle  Ages: 

They  represent  a  vast  txHnsition,  in  which  the  germs  of 
a  new  world  were  deposited,  but  in  which  little  was  fully 
elaborated.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  later  move- 
ment of  European  society  which  we  do  not  find  there,  the 
as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  crude  and  undeveloped.  .  .  . 


(For  details,  see  Christianity  and  Social  Rb- 
porm;  Church  and  Social  Reform;  Feudal- 
ism; Gilds;  Land;  Monasticism;  Education; 
Family;  Serfdom;  Slavery;  Woman,  etc.) 

MIKHAYLITCHENKO,  mitrofah  ivaho- 
VICH:  Russian  member  of  the  Duma;  bom  in 
1871;  representative  ([Social  Democrat)  from  the 
Yekatennoslaf  province  for  the  first  Dtuna; 
peasant  of  the  village  Uritzovo,  Voronezh  Prov- 
mce ;  graduate  of  a  Zemstvo  school.  Served  in 
different  estates  as  manual  laborer  or  clerk,  af- 
terward as  miner  in  Shcherbinsk  mines.  When 
elected  he  was  working  at  the  Voznesensk  mines 
as  a  locksmith. 

MILITARISM  (for  the  movement  against  mili- 
tarism,-see  articles:  Peace  Movement;  Inter- 
national Arbitration;  Interparliambntart 
Union;  American  Peace  Society;  Peace  So- 
ciety, English.  See  also  Navy)  :  The  following 
table,  with  its  enormous  total  of  $1,781,663,179, 


Thb  Militarism  or  tbb  World 


Country 


Army 


Peace 

strength 


War 
footing 


Annual 
expenditui« 


Navy 


Peace 
forces 


War 
forces 


Expendi- 
ture 


Total 
annual  ex- 
penditure 


Bz- 

peodi- 
tni« 

i*r 

capital 


Russian  Empire 

France  and  colonies. . . 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Turkey* 

India> 

Japan 

Great  Britain  * 

China(old)« 

Spain 

United  States  • 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Hdluid 

Rumania 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Persia 

Greece 

Brazil 

Servia 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Norway 

Egypt' 

Chile 

Denmark 

Venezuela 

Uruguay 

Colombu 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Switzerland 

Canada.., 

Montenegro  * 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Transvaal  Colony 

Natal 

Cape  Colony 

Total  all  countries  ■ . 


[,300,000 
66  a, 000 
6x4,000 
j87,4S» 
a6o,ooo 
335,aoo 
339,000 

330,000 

304,100 

130,000 
X  30,000 

7S.SS7 

So.ooo 

47,Sao 

41,055 

36,410 

3S,ooo 

3J.446 

30,000 

>9,c 

39,000 

37,500 

36,000 

iS.eoo 

iS,ooo 

i6,c 

15,000 

X4.000 

10,000 

5.800 

5.000 

4.000 

».430 

143,000 

55.765 

35,000 

16,589 

X  1,000 

9'346 

6.336 

3,500 


4,000,000 

X. 390,000 

1,760,000 

1.334,000 

•750,000 

'  800,000 

'401,097 

800.000 

*  800,000 

800,000 

300.000 

300,000 

X43,ooo 

xia.ooo 

108,000 

136,000 

iio,ooe 

1x1,000 

75.000 

63,0 


X  xo.ooo 
75.000 

X30,000 

70,000 


34.000 

so.ooo 
50.000 
35,000 


35,000 

60,000 

335,000 

167,39s 

30,000 

69,4x4 
18,545 


X3,ooo 
8,000 


$189,038,557 
155.997.337 
186.774.500 

65.065,000 

55.431,634 

*  37,500,000 

100,391,36s 

35,330,193 

i33.»s6.soo 

•36,350,000 

31,834,700 

103,686,77s 

See  total 

5.700,000 

10,850,000 

9,000,000 

11,430.400 

7,99».S4o 

•  7,800,000 

3,656,500 

14,368,350 

4,063.336 

8,836,380 

8,137,000 

3,375,000 

3,000,000 

5,054,669 

3,083,884 

3,310,913 

3,335,000 

„     1.77S..583 

See  total 

1,336.358 

7,913.431 

4,196,000 

40,600 

5,184,410 

1,173,450 

3,333.000 

7»7.4So 

X.35S.SOO 


69,000 
S3. '47 
33.SOO 
8,318 
37,000 
3x,ooo 


xoo,ooo 

X03,500 

143.SOO 

".993 


♦s8.347.3X3 
«».433.9«3 
58,333,500 

5,930, X34 

34,676,794 
•7,500,000 


36,080 
139,000 


14.457.036 
147,044.000 


35.700 

46,050 

•■nI 


.JO  navy 

i,76a|      35,000 

No  navy 

8,ooo| 

3,30o|        5,000 

No  navy 
4.ooo|        7,300 
8,sool 

No  navy 

x,4ooj 

6,oooj 

3,ooo|        4,600 

No  navy 

7.ooo| 

4,ooo|        6,800 

No  navy 

No  navy 

6oo|  700 

'A*s\ 

No  navy 
Noxiavy 
No  navy 
No  navy 
oool  1,185 
No  navy 
No  navy 
No  navy 
No  navy 


7,393,400 
xoa, 091,680 
See  total 


7.083,36s 


3,753,000 
4,033,604 


1,5x6,673 
9,471.350 


See  total 
6,317.033 
1,346.590 


S.453.348 
3,630,853 


See  total 
See  total 


See  total 


I347.38S 

318,431 

>44.998, 

70.98s 

80,098 

35.000, 

100,391, 

39.687 

380,300, 

36.350 

39.1x8 

305,778 

i3,gia 

5.700, 

17.933 

9.000, 

15.173, 

13, 016, 
7,800, 
S.I73. 

»3.739, 
4.063, 
8.836, 

14.444, 
4.531. 
3.000 

10,508, 
S.703. 
3.3 10, 
2.33s 

I.77S 
a.4S7 
1.336 
7,9" 
4.19A 

5.184! 
<>X73 
3,333, 
7a7, 
I.35S 


,769  $1.73 
,190  s.sS 
,000 


.134 

,438 
.000 
.365 
.338 
,soo 
.000 
1 100 
,455 
,431 
.000 
,36s 
.000 
,400 
144 
,000 
.173 
.500 

,380 
.033 
.590 
,000 
.0x7 
,737 
.9«3 
,000 
,583 
.330 
.358 
.431 
,000 
,600 
,410 
.450 
000 
.4SO 
,S0O 


4.06 
1-44 
3.3. 
I.4« 

0.78 
6.41 
0.06 
a. 03 
t.45 
1.78 

3.36 
1.40 
3.86 

a.  03 
0.83 
»-«S 
r.36 
I. SO 
0.6s 

»-S3 

l.9« 
e.30 
S.«8 

a. II 
1. 61 
a. 33 

0.41 
0.53 
0.58 
•39 
0.7S 
0.88 
1.37 
X.33 
0.9$ 
e.6s 
o.so 


5,089,606 


15.163,351 


Si. 336,933,103 


St7.6so 


*Sa9.47».3»5 


ti.781,663,179 


»i.76s 


^  Cost  and  number  of  native  troops,  under  chiefs  and  rajahs,  not  included. 

'  The  report  of  Great  Britain  includes  the  minor  colonies,  not  mentioned  separately,  e.  g.,  Ceylon.  Hongkong,  etc.;  the 
expenses  of  which  are  borne  chiefly  by  the  mother  country;  the  small  contributions  of  these  countriea  toward  military  expense* 
are  included  under  Great  Britain. 

)  Turkey  does  not  publish  its  budgets:  the  expenses  here  given  are  estimates  of  the  ministry  of  war  for  1907  and  1908. 

•Thearmyof  China  is  being  reorganized;  the  old  army  is  that  of  1^05;  the  new  one,  as  planned,  will  have  432,000  xxien. 

*  The  army  of  the  U.  S.  as  given  includes  native  troops  in  the  Philippines  and  native  and  Indian  scouts.  The  appropria- 
tions <rf  the  states  for  their  militia  are  not  included  in  this  expenditure. 

•  Estimated. 

'  War  expenditure  includes  jfioo.ooo  for  English  army  of  occupation  (4,880  men  in  1906). 

*  The  tiibesmen  and  clansmen  furnish  their  own  arms;  that  is  the  reason  why  the  expenses  of  the  State  for  the  militia  are 
so  low. 

•  The  two  columns  for  expenditures  added  do  not  make  the  giand  total  as  given,  because  the  army  and  navy  imnnini 
{or  Belgium  and  Peru  are  found  combined  under  total  expenditure  of  their  respective  columns  only.       ^-^  'Q^ 
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sho^Ts  the  extent  to  which  the  world  lies  burdened 
under  a  load  of  militarism.     Yet  it  must  be 
xemembered  that  this  is  only  the  direct  annual 
expenditure  for  armies  and  navies.     To  this  vast 
svun  must  be  added  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
national  debts  of  the  world,  which  to  a  large 
extent,  particularly  with  the  larger  debts,  and, 
not  seldom  absolutely  wholly,  may  be  considered 
-war    debts.     To  this  must  _  still  be  added  the 
enormous  sums  spent,  e.  g.,  in  the  United  States, 
for  pensions  to  officers  and  soldiers,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  table.    And  these  are  only  the 
public  costs.     Besides  this  are  the  private  losses, 
of  life  and  health  and  property,  incurred  by  war, 
besides  the  incalculable  economic  loss  involved 
in  the  diversion  of  millions  of  |>eople,  in  times 
of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  to  the  service  of  the 
army  and  navy,  a  burden  which  robs  many  a 
country  for  years  of  its  best  young  manhood  and 
to  escape  which  much  of  the  best  young  blood  of 
Europe  emigrates  to  the  New  World.    Moreover, 
no  European  country  pays  its  soldiers  sufficient 
\rages  for  them  to  live,  save  for  the  barest  neces- 
sities, without  more  or  less  support  from  their 
family: — estimated  in  the  case  oi  Germany,  e.  g., 
to  amount  at  the  very  least  to  loo  marks  per  year, 
or  $15,000,000  aimually.     The  table  also  indi- 
cates to  an  extent  the  uselessness  of  all  this 
enormous  waste  if  only  international  agreement  as 
to  disarmament  can  be  reached,  because  in  this 
list  will  be  found  countries  like  Switzerland  with 
no  standing  army,  save  a  militia,  and 
fcpUMtionS?""i"f*.  '^'^^  practically  no  navy, 
SlhMt  Belgium;  which,  altho  adjoming 

countries  bristling  with  guns,  are  as 
safe  or  safer  than  those  countries, 
simply  by  virtue  of  international  agreement.     In 
making  comparisons,  however,  between  countries, 
even  as  to  the  per-capita  military  expenditure, 
the  circumstances  of  each  country  must  be  re- 
membered.   The  U.  S.,  for  example,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  its  standing  army  has  a  much 
higher  expenditure  than  Russia,  because  in  the 
U.  S.  wages  are  high,  and  the  U.  S.  pays  her 
soldiers  a  respectable  European  wage  besides  their 
living,  while  Russia  virtually  pays  her  million 
soldiers    nothing    besides   maintenance.     Other 
differences  between  countries  must  be  taken  into 
account.     The  same  amount  of  money  represents 
very  different  values  in  different  countries.    Na- 
tions differ  still  more  in  their  ability  to  pay  the 
same  per-capita  expenditure.     Still  other  d.iffer- 
ences  exist.     Only  m  a  very  general  way  can  the 
statistics  be  considered  comparable.     We  have 
grouped  at  the  end  those  countries  which  on  the 
whole  may  be  said  to  have  no  standing  army,  but 
depend  only  on  a  constabulary  or  militia.     Yet 
in  other  countries,  which  are  generally  considered 
to  have  a  standing  army,  the  army  really  amounts 
to    little    more    than   a   constabulary.     Again, 
different  countries  have  very  different  systems 
of  reserves.    Generally  speaking,  in  this  table  we 
have  only  enumerated  for  their  wsu*  strength  re- 
serves to  the  age  of  thirty-two  or  thereabouts. 
The  real  fighting  strength  of  countries  like  the  U. 
S.,  with  small  standing  armies  and  depending  in 
case  of  war  largely  on  volunteers,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate.     Extraordinary  expenses  have  been 
averaged.     Yet  when  all  is  said  such  a  statement, 
particularly  of  the  per-capita  expenditure,  and 
still  more  of  the  final  totals,  have  deep  significance. 
One  fact  that  stands  is  the  very  great  cost  of 
navies  comp|Eired  with  armies,  an  expenditure  in 
which  the  U.  S.  now  figures  very  high. 


MILHIA  (from  Latin  miles,  a  soldier)  is  that 
portion  of  the  miUtary  strength  of  a  nation  en- 
rolled for  discipline  and  practise,  but  local  in 
organization,  and  only  called  into  actual  service 
when  necessary.  It  is  the  organized  national 
reserve,  and  includes  the  "voluntary"  organi- 
zations of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  National  Guard  of  France,  and  the  Land- 
wehr  and  Landsturm  of  Germany.  The  British 
system  of  volunteers  originated  in  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  fyrd,  and  the  warlike  features  of 
the  ancient  posse  cotnitatus.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment appoints  lord-lieutenants  of  counties 
empowered  to  command  voluntarv  organizations 
or  to  place  a  levy  by  ballot  upon  all  non-exempted 
persons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  volunteers  are 
usually  sufficient.  The  militia  of  the  United 
King(U>m  in  1907  (including  the  militia  reserve, 
7.700;  yeomanry,  27,638,  and  volunteers, .337,. 
072)  is  495>447- 

In  the  U.  S.  the  miUtia  is  imder  the  control  of 
Congress  in  time  of  war,  and  in  time  of  peace 
under  the  states,  subject,  however,  to  the  consent 
and  general  control  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  only  effective  militia  are  the  uniformed 
voluntary  organizations  maintained  in  many  of 
the  states  as  >iational  or  State  Guards. 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
331,971  continentals  or  regulars  and  56,163  mili- 
tia. In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  there  were  re- 
ceived into  service  2,690,401  men;  when  hostili- 
ties ceased  there  were  1,000,516  men  in  service, 
of  whom  978,000  were  volunteers,  and  the  na- 
tional enrolment  at  the  same  time  exhibited  an 
available  reserve  of  3,354,063  men.  In  1907 
the  National  Guards  numbered  about  115,000 
officers  and  men.  The  number  liable  to  serve  is 
about  16,000,000,  but  are  untrained. 

MILL,  TAMES:  Man  of  letters;  economist; 
bom  near  Montrose,  Scotland,  1773 ;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  in  Scottish  National  Church,  1798;  but, 
changing  his  religious  views,  became  a  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  and  accompanied 
him  to  London  in  1803  to  begin  a  literary  life. 

His  first  venture  was  a  periodical  entitled  The 
Literary  Journal,  in  1803,  continued  under  his 
editoruiip  till  the  end  of  1806. 

In  1806  he  commenced  his  "History  of  British 
India,"  which  he  carried  on  along  with  other  lit- 
erary work,  and  published  in  the  winter  of  18 17- 
18 18.  The  impression  produced  by  this  history 
was  such  that,  in  1819,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  assistant  examiner  of  Indian  correspond- 
ence. In  1833  appointed  head  of  the  exammer's 
office,  where  ne  had  the  control  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Indian  administration — -political,  judi- 
cial, and  financial — ^mana^d  by  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  court  of  directors.  Shortly  after 
appointment  to  the  India  House  he  contributed 
the  articles  on  government,  education,  juris- 
prudence, law  of  nations,  liberty  of  the  press, 
colonies,  and  prison  discipline  to  the  "Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica."     In  1821-33  he  published  his 

Elements  of  Political  Economy,"  a  work  pre- 

gared  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  education  of 
is  son,  John  Stuart  Mill. 
In  1808  he  became  acquainted  with  Jeremy 
Bentham,  and  was  for  many  years  Bentham  s 
chief  companion  and  ally;  he  was  not,  however,  a 
mere  disciple  of  Bentham,  but  a  man  of  profound 
and  original  thought  and  learned  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy.     Between  1806  and  18 18 
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he  wrote  a  great  many  articles  for  various  period- 
icals, his  principal  topics  being  education,  reform, 
freedom  of  the  press,  prison  discipline.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Westminster  Review.  In 
iSag  published  "An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind."     Died  at  Kensington,  1836. 

MILL,  JfOHH  STUART:  Philosopher;  econo- 
■  mist ;  bom  in  London,  1 806 ;  son  of  the  Benthamite 
philosopher,  James  Mill  (q.v.).  Educated  by  his 
father,  he  showed  phenomenal  precociousness, 
tho  subjected  to  the  strictest  mental  discipline; 
he  is  said  to  have  begun  Greek  at  the  age  of  three, 
and  by  the  age  of  twelve  to  have  read  most  of  the 
leading  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  took  a  complete  course  in  political 
economy  and  then  had  a  year's  travel  in  Europe, 
and  returned  to  aid  his  father  in  literary  work, 
imbibing  his  father's  liberalism  and  skepticism. 
He  studied  law  with  John  Austin,  another  Ben- 
thamite. In  182^  became  clerk  in  the  India 
House,  and  remamed  thirty-seven  years,  rising 
from  grade  to  grade.  The  Westminster  Review  was 
established  in  1823  as  a  Benthamite  organ,  and 
Mill  began  contributing  to  it  at  once.  In  1843  he 
published  his  "Logic"  in  two  volumes;  "Some 
Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy  "(1844); 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy  with  Some  of 
Their  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy"  (1848), 
an  epoch-making  book.  In  it  political  economy 
is  no  longer  "the  dismal  science"  of  cold  theory, 
but  the  practical  study  how  to  cure  economic 
evils;  tho  on  the  whole  of  the  orthodox  school, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  progressive.  In  1859  he  pub- 
lished "Liberty,"  also  "Thoughts  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,"  "Representative  Government" 
(1861) ;  "Utilitarianism"  (1862).  "  Subjection  of 
Women"  was  Mill's  next  work,  tho  not  published 
till  1869.  In  1865  appeared  his  "Examination  of 
Hamilton's  Philosophy."  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Westminster,  tho  he 
refused  to  make  any  canvass  for  the  ofhce.  His 
parliamentary  career,  however,  was  short  and  not 
marked.  His  subscription  to  the  election  ex- 
penses of  Mr.  Bradlau^h  and  other  independent 
acts  cost  him  his  seat  m  1868,  and  he  retired  to 
literary  life  at  Avignon.  Here  he  wrote  manv 
articles  and  essays,  and  for  his  last  public  work 
was  engaged  in  the  starting  of  the  Land  Tenure 
Reform  Association.  His  Autobiography"  ap- 
peared in  1873,  and  created  great  interest;  and 
m  it  Mill  relates,  step  by  step,  the  development 
of  his  views.  Beginning  as  a  Benthamite,  and 
working  for  the  utilitarian  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  he  tells 
us,  he  suddenly  asked  himself  the  following  ques- 
tion: "Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in  life  were 
realized;  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions  and 
opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could 
be  completely  effected  at  this  very  instant — 
would  this  be"  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  ? 
and  an  irrepressible  self-consciousness  distinctly 
answered  No!  At  this  my  heart  sank  within  me. 
The  whole  foundation  on  which  my  life  was  con- 
structed fell  down."  From  that  change  he  went 
on,  he  tells  us,  to  materially  change  his  views.  He 
adopted  what  he  later  found  was  Carlyle's  anti- 
self-consciousness  theory,  of  happiness  not  as  an 
end,  but  to  be  attained  only  by  having  another 
aim,  the  happiness  of  others,  or  some  art,  etc.  He 
learned  to  add  the  susceptibilities  to  intellect 
culture.  He  came  also  nnally  to  change  his 
social  views  to  a  position  where  he  could  say  of 
liimself  and  his  wife:  "Our  ideal  of  ultimate  im- 


provement went  far  beyond  democracy,  and 
would  class  us  decidedly  under  the  gener^  name 
of  Socialists.  .  .  .  The  social  problem  of  the' 
future  we  considered  to  be,  how  to  unite  the 
greatest  liberty  of  action  with  a  common  owner- 
ship in  the  raw  material  of  the  globe,  and  ^ 
equal  participation  of  all  the  benefits  of  combined 
labor'*  ("Autobiography,"  1873).  He  died  at 
Avignon  in  1873.  Alter  his  death  his  essays  on 
socialism  were  published. 

MtLLIOHAIRES.     See  Wealth. 

MILLS,  BENJAMIN  FAT:  Social  and  ethical 
reform  worker;  bom  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  1857; 
educated  at  Phillips  (Andover)  Academy;  mst 
graduate  of  Lake  Forest  University,  111.;  or- 
dained to  ministry  in  Congregational  Cfaurch. 
1878;  pastor  Rutland,  Vt.;  a  very  prominent 
revivalist,  1886-97;  withdrew  from  orthodox 
church,  1897,  on  accotmt  of  liberal  views;  con- 
ducted independent  religious  movement  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  1897-99;  minister  of  Unitarian 
Church,  Oakland,  Cal.,  1899-1903;  founder  and 
first  permanent  minister  of  a  new  religious  organ- 
ization, the  Los  Angeles  Fellowship,  "an  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Encouragment  of  'Trustful  and 
Unselfish  Living."  Editor  of  The  FeUowiktf 
Magasine.  Mr.  Mills  delivers  frequent  addresses 
along  constructive  religious  and  sociological  lines. 
He  is  author  of  "Twentieth  Century  Religion," 
a  vols.;  "The  Divine  Adventure,"  '  Power  from 
on  High,"  "Victory  through  Surrender,"  etc.  Ad- 
dress: Los  Angeles",  Cal. 

MILLS,  DARIUS  06DBN:  American  finan- 
cier;  philanthropist;  bom  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  1825.  Started  on  a  commercial 
career  in  New  York  City  when  seventeen  years 
old.  He  went  to  Buffalo  in  1847  and  was  ap- 
pointed cashier  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Ene 
County.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  whence  he  traded  with  the  different 
mining  districts.  Subsequently  he  settled  as  a 
general  merchant  in  Sacramento,  and  also  bought 
gold  dust.  Later  he  established  the  banking 
firm  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  now  the  leading  bank  en 
inner  California.  From  1864  to  1873  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Bank  of  California.  Soon 
after  his  retirement  his  successor  caused  its 
wreck  and  he  was  called  upon  to  reestablish  it. 
This  he  achieved  within  three  years.  He  then 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  real 
estate  and  built  the  Mills  Building  on  Broad 
Street  and  three  Mills  Hotels— establishments 
where  food  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  at  a  mini- 
mum cost. 

MILLS,  HERBERT  ELMER:  Economist;  bom 

at  Salem,  N.  H.,  t86i;  educated  at  Universities 
of  Rochester  and  Cornell.  He  is  author  of  "The 
French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo"  (iSji); 
"Practical  Economic  Problems"  (1893);  "The 
Labor  Problem"  (189s).  Since  i8po  Professor 
Mills  has  held  the  chair  of  economics  at  Vassar 
College.  Address:  Academy  Street,  Poughkeep- 
sie,rf.Y. 

MILLS,  HERBERT  V.:  Unitarian  minister;honi 
1856,  in  Accrington.  Apprenticed  as  an  engi- 
neer, he  left  this  position  and  eventually  becuw  a 
Unitarian  minister,  with  a  dmpdi  at  HamS^n 
Road,  Liverpool,  and  more  recently  at  MaHMl- 
Place,  Kendil.    He  founded  the  Home  Colonitft- 
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'fcion  Society  in  18S7,  and  is  now  a  leading  director 
of  the  Stamwaite  Colony,  an  experiment  at  em- 
ploying the.  tmemployed.  (See  Labor  Colo- 
nies.) Author:  "Poverty  and  the  State,"  and 
other  books  and  essays. 

MHIERS'  XnnOIfS  ^r  the  United  States,  see 
•articles  United  Mine  Workers;  Western  Fed- 
BRATiON  of  Labor):  In  Great  Britain  the 
zniners'  unions  are  among  the  strongest  trade- 
union  bodies.  There  were  in  1 904  some  69  unions 
(50  registered),  with  2,197  branches  and  501,248 
xnembers.  Of  these  the  strongest  unions  are  the 
Durham  miners  (89,914  members),  oi^ganized  in 
2869;  the  Yorkshire  miners  (56,690),  1858;  the 
Northumberland  miners  (23,364),  1863;  the  Der- 
'byshire  miners  (24,429),  1880;  the  Nottingham 
miners  (20,982),  1880;  the  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 


miners  (25,500)  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Miners' Federation  (33,301),  1897;  and  the  large 
South  W^s  Miners  Federation  (117,097),  1898. 


A  general  (British)  Miners'  Association  was  formed 
as  early  as  1 84 1 ,  but  did  not  endure ,  tho  for  a  time 
largely  influential.  The  present  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  (organized  18S7),  including 
the  large  majority  of  the  miners,  and  is  one  of 
the  strongest  trade-union  bodies  in  the  world. 
By  its  size  and  strength  it  plays  a  leading  part 
in  the  British  Trade-Union  Congress  and  has  de- 
veloped international  relations  with  Continental 
miners.  Historically  the  miners  have  always 
been  somewhat  in  the  lead,  in  reaching  early  ef- 
fective organization,  in  getting  the  sliding  scale 
and  arbitration,  in  entering  poUtical  activity, 
altho  doing  this  before  the  present  socialistic 
movements,  their  representatives  were  elected 
laigely  as  Liberals,  and  many  of  the  unions  have 
so  continued,  so  as  to  form  a  class  by  themselves 
known  as  miners'  members,  distinct  from  the 
Labor  Party,  and  on  most  points  less  radicad. 
(For  other  cotmtries,  see  those  countries.) 

MnnirUM  wage:  On  July  18,  1874,  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones,  a  journalist  in  active  touch  with 
trade-unionists,  wrote  in  The  Beehive,  a  labor 
paper,  against  the  sliding  scale  then  prevalent  in 
many  industries,  particularly  in  the  Northumber- 
land mines.  He  declared  the  sliding  scale  dan- 
eerous  and  demanded  that  a  minimum  wage  should 
be  fixed,  below  which  wages  should  not  fall  under 
any  conditions.  Other  writers,  notably  Professor 
Beesly,  supported  Mr.  Jones,  and  ever  since  the 
minimum  or  living  wage  has  been  much  dis- 
cust,  and  recently  widely  advocated,  especially 
in  England.  One  of  the  points  in  the  early  dis- 
cussion was  the  question  whether  the  State  had 
any  right  to  interfere  with  the  private  compen- 
sation between  employer  and  employee.  This 
seems  no  longer  a  questionable  matter  since  the 
State  has  enforced  a  number  of  laws  embodying 
this  principle — laws  passed  by  legislative  bodies 
in  very  many  countries. 

It  appears  from  the  studies  of  Charles  Booth 
in  London,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Rowntree  in  York,  that 
about  12,000,000  people  in  Great  Britain  alone  are 
living  just  on  or  below  the  level  of  bare  subsist- 
ence. The  agitation  in  behalf  of  a  minimum 
wage  has  already  such  an  effect  that  public  au- 
thorities in  England,  both  central  and  municipal, 
have  introduced  clauses  into  their  contracts  to 
the  effect  that  wages  must  not  fall  below  a  cer- 
tain standard  for  specified  work.  Investigations, 
however,  soon  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  law 
was  circumvented,  not  directly  but  indirectly,  by 
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the  contractors  paying  a  correspondingly  lower 
price  on  work  done  for  private  customers,  for  in- 
stance  in  the  tailor's  trade. 

The  agitation  in  England  is  now  occupied  with 
the  education  of  the  public  in  this  respect  and 
with  the  passing  of  laws  which  will  obviate  the 
possibility  of  acts  of  injustice  like  the  one  just 
mentioned.  It  is  proposed  that  all  employers  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  not  in  one 
locality  only,  not  in  one  line  of  industry  only,  but 
everywhere  and  in  all  lines  of  work.  The  agi- 
tators have  found,  however,  that  all  well-organ- 
ized trades  had  already  largely  taken  care  of  this 
matter  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  The 
question  narrowed  itself  down,  consequently,  to 
the  unorganized  trades  and  to  women  wage- 
earners.  The  discovery  was  made,  moreover, 
that  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  was  practically 
the  same  all  over  Great  Britain,  but  that  rents 
varied  greatly.  The  agitators  propose,  therefore, 
that  a  central  board  should  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  wages  will  suffice  to 
maintain  workers  in  physical  and  mental  health 
in  the^ different  localities,  and  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage  accordingly.  It  is  proposed  that  local 
boards  will  be  entrusted  with  tne  administration 
of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act — to  be  passed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  central  board. 

The  advocates  of  this  plan  point  to  the  great 
success  which  similar  laws  have  had  in  Austral- 
asia, especially  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand, 
where  wages  have  risen  all  around  instead  of  the 
minimum  wage  becoming  the  standard  wage  as 
some  people  feared.  They  point  also  to  the  fact 
that,  since  the  real  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  rent,  both  employers  and  employees  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  the  country,  where  this  item  is  so 
much  lower.  The  direct  benefit  of  such  a  law 
would  be  the  decrease  of  pauperism ;  the  indirect 
but  vastly  more  important  one  the  increase  of 
physical  and  ment^  e£Gciency  of  the  working 
men. 

Concerning  the  working  of  the  Australasian 
minimum  wa^s  laws  Fabian  Tract  on  "The  Case 
for  a  Legal  Mmimum  Wage  "  says: 

The  New  Zealand  Arbitiation  Acta,  the  eifect  d  which  bu 
been  the  institution  of  legal  minimum  rates  of  wages  on  the 
basis  ot  what  each  trade  arbitrated  upon  will  bear,  entails 
upon  the  membets  and  officials  of  the  Conciliation  Boards 
and  the  Court  d  Arbitration  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in 
settling  multitudinous  paints  of  great  difficulty  which  would 
not  arise  here  under  a  minimum  wage  law.  Some  idea  of 
what  those  labors  have  been  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  "State  Experiments  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand."  by  the  Hon.  William  Pember  Reeves: 

"The  trades  that  have  come  under  the  awards  ol  the 
tribunals  have  been  those  of  the  bootmakers,  seamen,  gold- 
miners,   coal-miners,   printers,    tailors,    millers,   carpenters, 
plimibers,   painters,   molders,   drivers,   saddlers,   tailoresses, 
dressmakers,     sawmillers,     engineeis,     iron- 
workers,   furniture-makers,    bakers,    confeo- 
A^i^trmltaii    tioners,    butchers,    grocers'    assistants,    and 
.  others  of  less    importance.     The    questions 

^^w*         arbitrated  upon  have  already  included  most 
of  the  hard  nuts  which  students  of  labor  con- 
flicts know  so  well.     Among  them  are  hours 
of  labor,  holidays,  the  amount  of  day  wages,  the  price  to  be 
(Mtid  for  piece-work,  the  proportion  ot  apprentices,  the  facili- 
ties to  be  allowed  to  trade-onion  officials  for  interviews  with 


thar  men,  the  right  of  employers  to  engage  non-unionists, 
or  to  discharge  or  refuse  to  engage  unionists,  the  conduct  ol 
unionists  in  refusing  to  work  side  by  side  with  '  free  laborers,' 
and  pressure  exerted  by  employers  to  induce  them  to  join  a 
private  benefit  society. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  nuts  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  they  have  been  successfully  cracked  without  any 
serious  strain  upon  the  machinery  provided  for  the  purpose, 
or  any  strong  or  widely  spread  dissatisfaction  arising  with 
the  methods  adopted. 

Again,  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act  of  the  State  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  which  so  far  is  the  boldest  experiment  entered  upon 
for  the  stamping  out  of  sweating  and  industrial  [wrasitiam, 
necessitates  an  elaborate  system  d  inquiry  and  inspection 
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in  each  trade  brought  cinder  the  act.  The  measure,  besides 
being  one  for  the  regulation  of  factories  and  shops  on  the 
ordinary  lines,  also  contains  clauses  which  make  it  an  actual 
numnmm  wage  law,  and  accordingly  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. 

The  act  as  passed  in  1896  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
special  boards  to  fix  wages  and  piece-work  rates  for  persons 
employed  either  inside  or  outside  factories  in  making  clothing 
or  wearing  apparel  or  furniture,  or  in  breadmaldng  or  baking, 
or  in  the  business  of  a  butcher  or  seller  of  meat.  Special 
boards  might  be  appointed  for  any^  process,  trade,  or  business 
usuallv  or  frequently  carried  on  in  a  factory  or  workroom 
provided  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by  either  House  of 
Parliament  declaring  it  to  be  expedient  to  appoint  such  a 
board.  The  special  boards  were  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
four  or  more  than  ten  members  and  a  chairman,  and  to  hold 
office  for  two  years.  Half  the  members  (elected  as  prescribed) 
were  to  be  representatives  of  employers  and  half  of  employees. 
if  the  employers*  or  employees'  representatives  were  not 
elected  the  Governor  in  Council  was  given  the  power  to 
appoint  representatives.  He  was  also  empowered  to  fill  all 
vacancies.  The  members  of  a  board  might  elect  a  chair- 
man (not  being  one  of  such  members);  if  they  did  not  elect  a 
chairman  the  Governor  in  Council  might  appoint  one.  The 
members  of  these  boards  were  to  be  paid  lor.  ^r  full  day. 
55.  per  half  day,  the  chairman  £1  per  day  with  traveling 
allowances.  A  board  might  fix  either  time  rates  or  piece-work 
fates,  or  both;  mi^ht  also  fix  the  hours  for  which  the  rate  of 
wa^s  was  determined,  and  the  payment  for  overtime,  and 
in  nxing  wages  might  take  into  consideration  the  nature, 
Idnd,  and  class  of  work,  and  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  to  be  done,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  workers,  and  any 
matter  which  might  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  A  board 
could  settle  the  proportion  of  apprentices  or  imorovers  to  be 
employed  in  any  process,  trade,  or  business,  and  the  wage  to 
be  paid  to  them;  and  in  fixing  such  wa^  might  consider  age, 
sex,  and  experience.  The  determination  01  a  special  board 
was  to  apply  to  every  city  and  town  and  might  be  extended 
%y  the  Governor  in  Council  to  any  borough  or  shire  or  part 
01  a  shire.  A  board  could  determine  that  manufacturers 
might  be  allowed  to  fix  piece-work  rates  based  on  t  he  minimum 
wage.  That  is  to  say,  the  board,  after  fixing  time  wages  it- 
seltj  might  leave  it  to  employers  to  pay  a  fair  equivalent  to 
their  pleoe-workers.  The  C;hief  Inspector  might,  however, 
challenfie  any  rate  so  paid,  and  the  employer  might  have  to 
justify  It  before  the  board. 

The  boards  set  up  for  the  baking,  clothing,  bootmaking, 
shirt-making,  and  underclothing  trades,  in  spite  of  intricate 
complications^  found  it  possible  to  arrive  at  determinations 
which  have  given  general  satisfaction.  The  furniture  trade 
board  bad  the  most  onerous  task,  as  certain  sections  of  the 
trsMSe  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  whose  idea  of  honoring 
factory  acts  of  this  kind  is  to  contravene  them.  Though 
collusion  between  Chinese  masters  and  their  Chinese  work- 
people to  outwit  the  inspector  in  matters  of  wages  and  hours 
was  daringly  obvious,  the  cunning  of  the  yellow  man  was 
too  often  superior  to  that  of  the  representative  dl  the  law 
when  it  became  a  question  of  securing  legal  proof  that  the 
regulations  had  been  broken.  Yet  even  here  sweating  has 
been  checked  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  in  1901  were  reported  as  far  superior  to  those  pre- 
vailing before  the  establishment  of  the  wages  board. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  alleged  tendency  of  a 
minimum  wage  to  become  the  maximum  has  not  shown  itself. 
In  May,  1903,  the  Chief  Inspector  asserted  that  whereas  in  the 


clothing  trade,  in  1001,  the  minimum  wage  for  adult  males 
was  45s.  per  week,  tne  average  paid  was  as.  bd.  For  adult 
females  the  minimum  was  soj„  the  average,  131.  id.     He 


instanced  similar  difTerences  in  the  boot,  furniture,  and 
thirt-maldng  trades. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  results  of  the  worldni;  of  these  six 
boards,  twenty-six  other  trades  have  been  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  act — among  others,  the  aerated  water  trade, 
artificial  manure  maldng,  bedstead  making,  brassworking, 
brewing,  brickmaking,  coopering,  dressmaking,  jam-making, 
iron-molders,  pastry  cooks,  plate-glass  making,  stonecutting, 
tinsmithing,  woodworking,  etc.,  etc. 

By  the  end  of  1904  determinations  had  been  made  by  the 
above  thirty-two  boards,  except  in  the  case  of  the  tinsmiths, 
where  the  fixing  of  piece-work  rates  caused  delay.  In  all 
cases  rises  in  wages  had  been  made,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  staff  of  inspectors  reported  that  the  decisions  of 
the  boards  had  been  acted  upon  without  any  serious  friction 
taking  place.  In  two  industries  only  does  it  appear  that 
trouble  arises.  One  is  the  furniture  trade,  which  suffers 
from  the  blight  of  yellow  labor.  According  to  the  Chief 
Inspector's  report  of  Dec,  1^904,  a  case  of  evasion  by  a 
white  firm  engaged  in  the  furniture  trade  was  discovered ,  and 
the  employer  was  compelled  to  hand  over  to  his  underpaid 
workmen  the  sum  of  ^£40  each.  It  should  be  mentioned  in 
passing  that  a  weakness  of  the  act  is  that  no  provision  appears 
to  be  made  for  punishing  the  men  as  well  as  the  employers 
in  a  case  of  collusion.  The  other  of  the  two  troubled  trades 
is  that  of  dressmaking.  Here  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused 
by  the  low  minimum  wage  fixt  by  the  board,  which,  fol- 
lowing! the  example  of  all  the  other  boards,  based  its  award 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  what  the  trade  would  bear. 

In  1903  a  court  was  created  in  order  that  appeals  against 


tlie  determinations  of  the  wages  boaids  might  be  heard. 
By  Dec.,  1904,  only  one  case  had  come  beton  the  court 
— an  appealby  the  employers  in  the  artificial  manure  isKlus- 
try  against  a  decision  fixing  a  miiumum '  wa^  at  40J.  6d. 
The  employers  were  succea^ul,  the  award  being  reduced  to 
361.  This  dearth  of  employinent  for  the  Appeal  Conrt  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  further  evidence  that  the  act  is  workiiic 
smoothly. 

The  A^ctorian  Act,  1896,  was  intended  as  an  experiment 
to  be  tried  for  three  years  only.  In  1899  it  was  "■"»~<*^ 
slightly  and  extended  for  two  yeus  plus  a  session  of  Pariia- 
ment.  In  190a,  when  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Victorian 
Pariiament  endangered  it,  an  act  was  0ot  through  a^in 
extending  its  life,  this  time  until  1905.  The  Chief  Inspector 
of  Factories,  in  Dec.,  1904,  reported  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
act  being  made  a  permanent  one.  Last  year  (1905)  the  act 
was  again  renewed. 

RBrBRENCRs:   Fabian  Tract  laS  (1906);  Parsons,  Tkt  Story 
of  Ntw  Ztaland,  pp.  787-790. 

MimnO  (for  statistics  of  production,  see  arti- 
clesCoAL;  Gold  AND  Silver;  Iron.  See  Minbks' 
Unions;  United  Miners  of  America;  Western 
Federation  of  Miners)  : 

The  following  article,  contributed  by  Mr.  Peter 
Roberts,  presents  the  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  in  coal-mining  in  the  United  States. 
(For  other  coim tries,  see  those  countries;  also 
Wages,  etc.) 

The  value  of  a  mine  depends  upon  the  cost  per 
ton  the  coal  can  be  produced,  which  varies  in 
every  mine.  In  no  industry  are  fortunes  made 
more  rapidly  and  in  none  are  they  lost  as  quickly 
if  conditions  are  tmfavorable.  Cost  of  mining 
depends  upon  the  depth  at  which  coal  is  found, 
the  capital  necessary  to  develop  it,  the  purity  and 
thickness  of  the  seam,  the  ease  or  difficulty  in  de* 
veloping  the  mine,  the  amount  of  water  encoun- 
tered, the  character  of  the  floor  and  roof,  the 
amount  of  gas  encountered,  the  presence  of  faults, 
and  the  market  reputation  of  the  coal.  Another 
item  that  must  be  considered  is  the  labor-supply 
and  the  quality  of  the  men  available. 

The  capital  sunk  in  the  6,000-odd  mines  in  the 
U.  S.  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  In  the 
anthracite  industry  it  takes  Sjoo.ooo  to  sink 
shafts,  develop  the  mines,  and  btuld  the  necessary 
equipment  to  get  out  the  coal  and  prepare  2,500 
tons  per  day  for  market.  A  bituminous  mining- 
plant  is  not  as  expensive ;  the  average  bituminous 
plant  of  the  above  capacity  would  not  cost  more 
than  half  the  above  sum.  Of  course,  it  largely 
depends  upon  the  geological  conditions  of  the  coal- 
fields to  be  developed.  Taking  the  coal  industry 
in  general,  it  reqmres  a  capital  of  $2.50  for  every 
ton  of  coal  marketed. 

The  item  of  labor  expenses  is  by  far  the  raost 
important  in  the  coal  industry.    The 

Waffei  of    ^*8«s  °*  ^^'^  tmae  employees  depend 

Emploreei  "P°"  ***"  P"**  P**^  P"''  **"*  ■""  ^^ 
'        number  of  tons  mined.     Those  paid 

by  the  day  depend  upon  the  amount 

paid  per  day,  and  the  number  of  days  worked  in 

the  year. 

The  contests  about  wages  have  been  long  and 
often.  The  lowest  point  reached  per  ton,  in  mod- 
em times,  was  in  1897,  when  miners  were  paid 
about  forty-five  cents  per  ton  for  mining  bitumi- 
nous coal.  The  rate  to-day  is  double  that.  The 
wage  of  day-workers  is  regulated  by  the  price 
paid  per  ton  for  mining.  Skilled  workmen  get 
from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day,  helpers  from  $1.75  to  1». 
Wages  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines 
are  about  the  same  to-day,  but  the  lengtii  of  the 
work-day  in  the  former  is  nine  hours  and  in  the 
latter,  where  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Associa- 
tion is  dominant,  eight  hours. 

The  bane  of  mine  workers  is  intermittent  labor. 
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Talcing  the  employees  as  a  whole,  the  average 
year  would  not  give  them  220  days'  employment, 
'while  years  of  industrial  depression  cuts  the  figure 
down  thirty  or  fifty  days.  This  is  inevitable  and 
caused  by  the  average  atmospheric  temperature  of 
the  year,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  the  variation 
of  industrial  activity,  and  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  mining-plants  beyond  market  capacity. 

Intermittent  labor  is  the  cause  of  industrial  nic- 
tion.     Three  dollars  a  dav  for  eight  or  nine  hours 
is  fpod  pay  for  men  of  the  skill  and 
j^»^^*-^  J  traming  needed  in  mining,  but  as  they 
iSbor       ^*  ''"^y  *°°  days'  work  in  the  year, 
the  annual  wage  is  hardly  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  faqiily 
living  according  to  the   American  standard  of 
living.     If  the  wages  fall  from  30  to  30  per  cent 
and  coincident  with  the  fall  of  wage,  fewer  days' 
employment  at  the  mines,  we  see  that  the  $600  a 
year  may  easily  be  cut  one  half.     These  condi- 
tions have  occurred  and  may  yet  occur  in  the  in- 
dustry and  produce  the  grave  crises  which  have 
attracted  world-wide  attention. 

Another  fact  that  has  aggravated  labor  condi- 
tions in  this  industry  is  the  advent  of  so  many 
foreign-speaking  men  into  the  industry.  More 
ttum  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  is  non-English-speaking. 
The  Slav,  Lett,  Itahan,  and  Magyar  have  a  stand- 
ard of  living  much  lower  than  the  American, 
hence  they  are  able  to  work  for  lower  wages,  and 
still  save  money  to  enable  them  to  live  during 
days  of  idleness.  This  replacement  of  English- 
speaking  employees  has  gone  on  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  that  to-day  the  majority  of  the 
labor  force  in  the  industry  is  from  the  south- 
eastern countries  of  Europe.  The  competition 
between  these  two  elements  of  the  mining  labor 
force  goes  on  daily.  The  mining  of  coal  becomes 
daily  more  difficult  and  the  English-speaking 
miner  cannot  compete  with  the  Slav  or  Italian ;  the 
one  pushes  out  the  other,  and  mining  communities 
that  were  once  abodes  of  prosperous  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  German  wage-earners 
are  to-day  wholly  given  over  to  the  "foreigners." 
The  recent  immigrants  from  southeastern 
Europe  have  sturdy  bodies  and  willing  hands, 
but  they  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  unclean,  and 
intemperate.  These  qualities  are  prominent  in 
communities  settled  by  them,  so  that  their  homes 
are  far  from  what  American  homes  are,  the  prev- 
alence of  the  saloon  is  astounding,  and  the  record 
of  crime  is  appalling. 

The  "foreigners'   are  found  not  only  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Colorado, 
and  West  Virginia.     Farther  south 
p     1         in  the  Appalachian  fields,  in  Ken- 
lAborm     t^^'l^y  ^'^^  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
the  presence  of  the  negro  and  moun- 
tain white — men  who  work  for  sev- 
enty-five cents  and  $1  a  day — ^keeps  out  the  "for- 
eigner."    Another  cause  is  that,  coming  to  the 
states   above  mentioned,  the  "foreigner"  who 
Imows  not  a  word  of  English  can  earn  from  $1.75 
'  to  $3  a  day  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  coal-fields. 

The  truck  system  is  found  in  many  coal  opera- 
tions. It  is  invariably  the  accompaniment  of 
individual  operators:  large  corporations,  when 
thejr  come  into  control,  do  away  with  it  and  run 
their  collieries  on  a  cash-payment  basis.  The 
truck  system  is  often  a  necessity.  An  operation 
opened  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  far 
from  townj  and  inhabited  localities,  must  intro- 
duce the  truck  system.     The  operator  must  not 


only  open  the  mines  but  he  must  also  build  houses 
for  his  emplovees,  secure  them  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  keep  on  hand  the  articles  of  comfort 
and  luxury  needed  by  the  families.  The  dpera- 
tor  often  builds  the  house  of  worship  and  the. 
schoolhouse ;  every  inch  of  land  is  owned  or  teased 
by  him,  which  is  the  first  condition  of  the  opera- 
tion. If  the  operator  wishes  to  exploit  his  work- 
men, there  is  nothing  to  stop  him  under  these  con- 
ditions. That  operators  do  so  is  too  well  known, 
but  it  should  also  be  known  that  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  capitalists'  generous  dealing  toward 
their  employees  is  found  in  the  coal  industry. 

The  curse  of  the  truck  system  has  been  justly 
denounced  and  legislated  against  in  many  states 

in  the  Union,  but  it  should  be  known 

Truek       that  it  is  found  in  its  worst  fonn« 

BTitem      under  individual  operators,  and  what- 

'  ever  evils  may  be  charged  against 

large  corporations  that  come  into  con- 
trol of  large  areas  of  the  coal-fields,  it  should  he 
said  to  their  credit  that  coincident  with  their 
control  the  truck  system  is  discontinued. 

The  anthracite  coal-fields  are  practically  all 
under  the  control  of  a  monopoly.     The  product 

is  a  natural  monopoly,  and  the  eight 

KoiiopoUitio™'™?*^^  *^^*  **P  *^«  territory  are 

Control      oo'"id  together  by  a  community  of 

interest  that  makes  their  policy  oiie. 
Railroad  interests  also  control  thef 
coal  industry  in  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illi- 
nois, as  -well  as  large  portions  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  drift  of  modem  times 
is  toward  monopolistic  control  of  the  coal-fields 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  what  has  taken  place  in  the  an- 
thracite field  will  ultimately  come  to  pass  in  the 
bituminous  fields. 

The  evils  of  monopoly  are  so  well  known  that 
the  average  reader  can  count  them  on  his  finger- 
tips. There  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
Unrestricted  competition  of  coal  operators  in  the 
anthracite  fields  was  the  curse  of  the  industry. 
Auction  sales  of  coal  in  New  York  were  common, 
and  the  price  reaUzed  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  min- 
ing. The  individual  operators  who  sold  out  to 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany in  the  early  seventies  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  bankrupt  because  of  free  competition, 
and  the  mines  were  idle  when  the  large  corpora- 
tion took  up  the  properties.  The  same  is  true  to- 
day in  the  bituminous  fields  where  free  competi- 
tion prevails.  I  know  men  who  have  mined  coal 
at  a  loss,  and  others  who  have  not  made  more  than 
three  cents  a  ton  on  their  operations.  The  sys- 
tem is  also  wasteful.  Under  the  frenzy  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  individual  operators  pro- 
duce recklessly,  having  no  thought  of  the  demand 
of  the  market,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  precious 
resources  of  the  country  is  thrown  on  the  public 
at  prices  that  make  economy  impossible.  This 
fuel  supply  of  the  U.  S.  is  to  secure  her  the  empire 
of  the  world  in  the  near  future,  and  altho  the 
present  supply  is  fabulous,  yet  a  thousand  years 
in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  not  great,  and  we  should 
mine  to-day  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  gener- 
ations vet  unborn  and  the  glory  yet  to  be  realized 
in  our  beloved  country.  'There  is  no  paganism  as 
fatal  as  that  included  in  the  policy  'after  us  the 
deluge." 

If  then  this  source  of  power  is  to  be  conserved 
for  the  greatest  possible  use  for  the  nation,  some 
system  should  be  devised  that  will  eliminate  the 
evils  of  free  competition  as  well  as  those  of  crush- 
ing  monopolies.  •'  '  o 
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The  trade  of  anthracite  coal  is  in  a  healthful 

condition  and  will  possibly  continue  so  to  the  end. 

The  production  of  the  anthracite  col- 

■n.."  n— 1    lieries  is  at  its  maximum  and  it  hardly 


Trad* 


meets  the  market  demand.    The  lat- 


ter continues  to  grow  with  the  in- 
crease of  ix)pulation  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  in  New  York,  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania;  but  the  production  of 
the  collieries  will  not  rise  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent, and  after  staying  at  the  maximum  for  a  time, 
it  will  decline.  This  puts  a  premium  upon 
anthracite  coal,  the  domestic  fuel  par  excellence, 
and  the  future  is  full  of  promise  to  those  who  hold 
large  areas  of  the  tonnage  still  to  be  mined  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a  like 
condition.  Competition  prevails  and  prices  are 
often  fatal  to  operators  who  work  their  mines  on 
very  small  margins.  The  natural  tendency  in  the 
competitive  districts — those  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  fields,  and  the  eastern 
and  western  interior — ^is  to  drive  out  the  individ- 
ual operator  and  bring  in  the  strong  corporation. 
The  individual  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  conflict, 
and  the  giants  invariably  agree  to  divide  the 
prizes. 

It  is  highly  important  that  our  industries  and 
manufacturers  should  have  cheap  fuel,  but  it  is 
also  important  that  the  contents  of  our  coal-fields 
should  be  paid  for,  that  the  wear  and  tear  in  men 
and  machinery  be  replaced,  that  the  loss  incident 
to  the  maiming  of  some  8,ooo  persons,  and  the 
killing  of  about  2,000  persons,  each  year,  should 
be  paid  for  by  those  who  depend  for  their  comfort 
in  homes,  and  their  power  in  shops  and  factories, 
upon  the  product  of  the  mines  in  which  these  men 
are  injured.  Pbtkr  Robbrts. 

MIR,  THE  (from  Russian  *»trw,  concord, 
peace),  is  the  name  of  the  Russian  community 
of  peasants.  Prom  the  most  ancient  times  the 
rural  population  of  Russia  has  been  organized 
into  these  niirs.  The  land  of  the  mir  is  held  in 
common,  the  part  of  it  devoted  to  cultivation 
being  allotted  by  general  vote  to  the  several 
families  on  varying  terms.  Redivisions  and 
equalizations  of  lots  are  made  periodically;  the 
portion  used  for  dwelling  portions  is  usually 
theoretically  held  in  common,  but  practically 
divided  for  long  periods;  the  land  for  grazing  is 
usually  undivided.  Each  mir  governs  itself  in 
all  local  matters  through  its  elected  officers. 
Widows  or  women  temporarily  deprived  of  their 
husbands  may  vote.  The  land  is  divided  with 
attempt  at  equality  in  proportion  to  the  needs 
and  abil'ties  of  each  family.  Adjacent  mirs  are 
united  into  volasts  or  small  cantons.  The  sys- 
tem, however,  is  changing.  (See  Russia.)  The 
freeing  of  the  serfs  and  division  of.  the  soil  gave 
each  too  little  land  to  enable  him  to  live,  anof  the 
lords  are  gradually  buying  or  getting  it  back. 
The  great  difference  between  the  mir  and  the 
mark  (q.  v.)  is  that  the  members  of  the  mir  had  no 
voice  in  the  general  government.  (See  Mark; 
Manor;  Primitive  Property.) 

MITCHELL,  TOHV:  President  of  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America;  bom  at  Braidwood, 
111.,  1870.  Attended,  at  intervals,  the  district 
school.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  worked  in  the 
mines;  when  sixteen  he  joined  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  During  this  period  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  social  and  economic  subjects  and 


gave    much    time    to    reading,    gaining     infor- 
mation concerning  them.     Prommently    identi- 
fied with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  association  in 
1890,  he  was  made  an  officer  for  the  Illinois  dis- 
trict.    A  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  Illinois  miners,  he  assisted  in  securing  the 
passage  of  "Gross  Weight"  and  other  important 
mining  laws.     Elected  national  vice-president  of 
United  Mine  Workers  in  Jan.,  1898,  in  September 
of  that  year  he  was  appointed  acting  president. 
In  1899  was  elected  president  of  the  mine  work- 
ers, and,  without  opposition,  has  been  reelected 
to  the  position  every  year  since;  is  also  second 
vic^-president  of  the  American   Federation   of 
Labor.     In  the  great  anthracite  coal  strike  of 
190a  Mr.   Mitehell  did  splendid  service  to  the 
cause  of  labor,  and  gave  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  new  conception  of  the  real  work 
and  mission  of  a  labor  leader.    (See  Coal  Strikb.) 
Mr.    Mitchell  believes   in   independent  political 
action  by  wage-workers  and  trade-unionists,  and 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  management  of  in- 
dustry through  joint  trade  agreements.     He  is 
the  author  of  "Organized  Labor;  Its  Problems, 
Purposes;    and    Ideals. "     Address:    State    Life 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MODEL  VILLAGES:  A  term  now  generally 
applied  to  vilU^es  or  groups  of  houses,  more  or 
less  convenienUy  and  attractively  built  and  in 
more  or  less  attractive  surroundings,  to  provide 
housing  for  working  people,  the  houses  being 
either  built  by  some  employing  firm  and  leased  to 
their  employees,  or  built  by  the  employees  them- 
selves on  land  sold  to  them  by  the  firm,  or 
through  the  aid  of  some  loan  fund  provided  by  the 
firm.  The  first-named  system,  whereby  the  firm 
owns  and  leases  the  houses  on  favorable  terms  to 
its  employees,  is  much  the  most  common  system, 
but  model  villages  based  on  very  various  rela- 
tions between  firms  and  their  employees  can  be 
fotud.  We  give  below  only  examples  from  such 
villages,  which  are  continually  developed. 

I.  Europe 

The  first  model  village  was  probably  that  ctf 
Bessbrook,  near  Newry,  in  Ireland,  built  in  1846 
by  Messrs.  Richardson  for  the  2,500  workers  in 
their  linen-mills.  _  It  was  a  great  advance  on  the 
hovels  of  most  Irish  laboring  folk  of  the  day,  and 
many  social  and  educational  features  with  a  hall 
and  library  were  introduced.  It  has,  however, 
been  largely  neglected  by  the  present  manage- 
ment, tho  good  houses  of  4  rooms  can  yet  be 
had  there  for  35.  a  week,  and  a-room  houses  for 
ts.  6d.  a  week.  The  once  famous  Saltaire,  built 
in  1853,  on  the  outskirts  of  Bradford,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Salt,  for  the  3,000  to  4,000  employees  in 
his  woolen-mills,  is  also  now  much  neglected.  Its 
1,000  stone  houses,  built  on  rectangular  lines,  on 
narrow  stone-paved  streets  without  any  trees, 
make  it  far  below  present  ideals,  but  it,  too,  was 
a  great  advance  for  its  day.  A  park 
armmt  <3f  14  acres  adds  some  beauty,  and 
Britain  houses  with  3  or  4  rooms,  scullery, 
and  small  back  yard  can  be  had 
for  3s.  6d.  Very  different,  far  more 
attractive,  and  almost  ideal  model  villages  are 
those  at  Boumeville,  near  Birmingham,  com- 
menced in  1879  by  George  Cadburv,  Port  Sun- 
light, near  Birl^nhead,  founded  by  W.  H.  Lever 
in  1888,  and  Earswick,  near  York,  more  recently 
begun  by  Joseph  Rowntree.     But  these  are  « 
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importance  enou^  to  merit  special  articles.  (See 
Bournkvillb;  Port  Sunlight;  Rowntrbb.) 
Other  less  ambitious  English  model  villages  are 
Street  for  the  boot  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Clark, 
near  Glastonbury,  with  attractive  houses  with  s 
rooms  and  a  good  garden  for  4s.  to  55.  per  week, 
having  also  a  fine  village  institute,  gymnasium, 
library,  and  temperance  inn.  Mes.<;rs.  Chivres, 
at  Histon,  near  Cfambridge,  are  doing  much  the 
same  thing.  The  a, 000  houses  of  the  Westing- 
house  Company  near  Manchester  are  much  less 
attractive,  tho  with  more  improvements  (hot 
and  cold  water,  electric  light,  etc.),  for  65.  to  gs. 
per  week,  and  with  library,  bath,  club-house, 
and  playground.  Vickerstown,  opposite  Barrow, 
built  by  Vickers  Sons  and  Maxim,  is  even  less 
ideal.  Aintree,  built  by  W.  P.  Hartley,  near 
Liverpool,  is  more  progressive,  where  small  but 
quite  attractive  houses  with  a  garden  can  be  had 
for  25.  6d.  or  «.  6rf.  a  week.  At.Cedar  Road,  near 
by,  also  built  oyW.  P.  Hartley,' small  houses  can 
be  bought  at  ras.  6d.  a  month  for  ;Cioo,  the  cost 
of  the  houses  being  £25°  *<>  £so°- 

(For  English  garden  cities,  see  Garden  Cities.) 
On  the  Continent  various  model  villages  exist, 
notably  those  of  the  Krupp  works  in  Germany, 
near  £ssen,  but  for  these,  see  Krupp  Steel 
Works.  At  Arlen,  in  Baden,  Mr.  Ten  Brink  has 
erected  many  cottages,  which  he  sells  to  his  em- 
ployees with  £10  down.  The  Augsburg  Carding 
and  Spinning  Company  have  houses 
near  their  mills,  with  gardens  and 
lawns.  Mr.  Peters,  at  Neviges,  sells 
and  rents  to  his  weavers  houses  not 
themselves  attractive,  but  at  low 
rents  and  with  gardens  and  fruit-trees.  The 
North  German  Jute  Factory  at  Schiffbeck  lets  a 
few  hundred  houses  at  3  to  3  marks  per  week. 
The  Badische  Anilin  and  Sado-Fabrik,  in  Ba- 
varia, in  two  separate  villages  provides  some  700 
families  with  houses  at  very  low  rentals.  Messrs. 
Villeroy  and  Boch  at  Mettl'ach  do  the  same.  The 
United  Machine  Building  Company  of  Nuremberg 
has  100  block  houses  for  its  4,000  emplovees,  and 
for  its  works  at  Gustafsberg,  near  Mayence, 
some  1,500  houses  in  435  separate  attractive 
dwellings,  each  with  a  garden.  More  interesting, 
however,  in  Germany  are  the  housing  efforts  of 
the  State,  as  at  the  Prussian  State  mines  at 
Saarbruck,  where  toward  50  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees, through  government  loans,  have  become 
owners  of  houses,  while  even  more  of  interest  are 
the  growing  number  of  workmen's  cooperative 
societies,  developing  houses  with  the  aid  of  State 
loans.  But  on  both  these  subjects,  see  Housing. 
In  France  several  firms  have  erected  large  num- 
bers oiE  dwellings  for  their  employees  which,  tho 
as  a  whole  not  very  attractive,  usually  have  some 
garden,  and  are  rented  or  sold  on  very  favorable 
terms.  Among  the  firms  doing  this  are  the  An- 
zin  Mining  Company,  near  Valenciennes  (for 
3^000  employees);  Jules  Chagot  &  Co.,  of  the 
Planzy  mines  (1,000  houses) ;  Schneider  &  Co.,  of 
the.Creusot  Steel  Mills  (1,300  houses);  Harmel 
Bros.,  at  Warmeriville,  near  Rheims  (183  dwell- 
ings); Sainte  Bros.,  at  Flexecourt  (1,000  houses). 
Suiools  and  cooperative  stores  are  also  started  in 
these  villages.  The  best  French  model  village, 
however,  is  Noisiel,  sur  Seine,  begun  in  1874,  by 
Mr.  Menier.  (See  Noisiel.)  Italy  has  an  mdus- 
trial  model  village  at  Crispi,  near  Capriate,  Lom- 
bardv  (mainly  block  houses),  and  one  built  by 
Mr.  Achille  Fazzari  in  Calabrina.  The  Humanita- 
lian  Society  of  Milan  is,  however,  doing  more 


(see  Umanitaria).  In  Austria,  Dombim,  of  the 
Hammerle  Cotton  Mills,  is  a  very  picturesque 
model  village,  with  small  houses  among  creep- 
ers, vines,  and  gardens  of  fruit-trees,  let  at  $35 
per  year  or  sold  at  $1 ,000  to  $1 ,500.  Baron  Ring- 
hofer  at  Prague  has  aided  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployees in  his  machine  works  at  Smichof,  to  build, 
through  a  workmen's  dwelling  company,  and  a 
new  attractive  village  is  now  being  developed. 

Holland  has  a  small  but  very  attractive  model 
village,  Agneta  Park,  in  Delft,  owned  by  a  "Com- 
mon Property  Society,"  formed  in  1887  by  Mr. 
Van  Mar  ken,  of  the  Van  Marken  Yeast  and 
Spirit  Works.  There  is  a  cooperative  store, 
recreation  park,  and  lake ;  the  houses  themselves 
are  attractive,  Mr.  Marken's  own  house  being 
also  in  the  village.  The  tenants,  instead  of  be- 
coming owners  of  the  houses,  are  given  interest- 
bearing  stock  in  the  company. 

II.  The  United  States 

While  the  United  States  as  yet  has  produced  no 
Boumeville  nor  Port  Sunlight,  the  table  accom- 
panying this  article  will  show  that  not  a  few 
American  manufacturing  companies  have  done 
something,  at  least,  to  provide  more  or  less  model 
homes  in  attractive  and  healthy  surroundings  for 
their  employees. 

The  table  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete;  nor 
does  it  show  all  that  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
housing  even  by  the  firms  which  are  listed  here. 
Most  of  the  companies  here  named  provide  a 
wider  ran^  of  houses  than  this  table  indicates. 
They  provide,  in  almost  all  cases,  houses  both  at 
higher  and  lower  rentals  than  are  here  indicated 
— ^nouses  at  higher  rentals  for  foremen  and  ex- 
pert artizans  earning  the  higher  salaries,  and 
houses  at  lower  rentals,  perhaps  with  three,  four, 
and  even  more  families  to  a  house,  for  unskilled 
operatives  earning  the  smaller  wages.  But  to 
include  either  of  these  in  our  table  would  be  to 
mislead.  Houses  with  three  or  four  families  are 
not  ordinarily  to  be  considered  model  houses, 
even  tho  they  be  improvements  on  old-time 
factory  tenements;  and  high-priced  houses  for 
foremen  and  experts  with  fancy  salaries  would 
not  be  typical. 

The  first  so-called  "model  village"  in  the  U.  S. 
does  not  appear  on  our  list.  "This  was  Pullman, 
erected  in  1880-84,  ten  miles  from  what  was  then 
Chicago,  but  is  now  engulfed  in  the  city,  and  no 
longer  in  any  sense  a  model  village.  It  has 
passed  somewhat  into  a  bsnvord,  as  a  failure,  be- 
cause of  the  paternalism  in  it  practised  by  the 
Pullman  Company  and  resented  by  many  of  its 
residents.  But  it  was  by  no  means  completely  a 
failure  and  was  in  its  day  a  notable  step  forward. 
_Its  eight  miles  of  street,  mostly  sixty  feet  wide, 
all  tree-planted,  with  lawns  oii  eitlier  side;  its 
1,530  red  brick  two-story  houses,  with  small 
gardens  in  front  and  entries  behind;  its  open 
square  in  the  center  surrounded  by  an  Italian 
areade;  its  stores,  theater,  church,  schools,  and 
library,  made  it  in  many  ways  more  of  a  model 
village  than  some  we  have  tabulated  on  our  list. 
Its  failure  was  not  due  to  financial  causes. 

One  of  the  smaller  model  villages  of  the  U.  S. 
is  most  interesting  and  most  important  because 
it  is  one  of  the  very  few  such  model  villages  in 
America  where  the  workmen  mainly  buy  their 
houses,  and  absolutely  unique  in  the  freedom  and 
initiative  left  to  the  workman.  This  is  Leclaire, 
111.,  compienced  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  {q.  v.),  of  St. 
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Louis,  in  1890.  But  for  it,  see  especial  article 
Lbclairb.  (See  also  Hopbdalb  for  the  model 
village  developed  in  the  place  of  that  name  out 
of  a  former  Christian  Socialist  colony.  For  Lud- 
low, also  see  Ludlow.) 

At  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works  Company  has  done  quite  a  little  for  the 
housing  of  Its  employees.  If  it  has  not  erected  a 
model  village,  it  is  largely  because  Whitinsville 
itself  may  be  called  a  model  New  England  village. 


also  represents  very  large  cotton  interests  and  in  a 
large  slaaxe  of  the  cases,  if  not  in  all,  they  provide 
houses."  Besides  these  in  New  England  should 
be  mentioned  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
of  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  Peacedale  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Peacedale,  R.  I.  (inter- 
ested also  in  profit-sharing),  the  Willimantic 
Linen  Company  of  Willimantic,  Conn.,  and  the 
Cheney  Brothers'  silk-mills  of  South  Manchester. 
Conn.     This  last-named  place  is  indeed  one  of  the 
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Colondo  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col 

J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  Co.,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y 

The  Dnper  Co.,  Hoijedale,  Mass 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ludlow,  Mass 

Maryland  Steel  Co.^parrows  Point,  Md 

Nelson  Valve  Co.,  Wyndmore,  Pa 

N.  O.  Nelson  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Niagan  Development  Co.,  Niagan  Falls,  N.  Y. . 
Peacedale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Peacedale,  R.  I. . . 
Pelzer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pelzer,  S.  C 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  North  Plymouth,  Mass. . 

S.D.  Warren  &  Co^Westbroot  Me 

Westinghouse  Air  Bnlce  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa. . . 

Whitin  Machine  Works  jnniitinsville.  Mass 

Willimantic  Linen  Co.,  Willimantic,  Conn 
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4-8 
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4 
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Put 

30x19 

Sixas 

iaX37 

»6X3J 

a3xa4 

Rent  s  per  cent  on  investment 
a— 4  per  cent  on  investment 
3-1  per  cent  on  investment 
Cost  $i,aoo-(a,ooo 

^  1 1  per  cent  cm  house 
ns  i  of  an  acre;  mainly  sold 
at  %2  to  ta.so  per  front  foot 


Lou 


30  X  16 

a9Xa8 
a4Xa7 
aSX30 
a4X30 


a)— 3  per  cent  on  investment 
Mouses  90  feet  apart 

3  per  cent  on  investment 

4  per  cent  on  investment 


Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  modem  style,  with  water,  but  with  bath  and  other  improvements  only  for  the  higher 
rentals.     Almost  all  have  very  small  gardens  in  front  and  behind,  but  usually  are  built  in  rows,  tho  not  in  blocks. 


The  company  has,  however,  provided  over  500 
houses,  besides  an  admirable  boarding-house  for 
single  men.  The  houses  are  built  mainly  in  rows, 
are  neat,  and  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  old- 
time  factory  tenement,  tho  not  themselves  at- 
tractive artistically,  and  with  too  much  sameness. 
Progress,  however,  is  seen  in  the  "New  Village, " 
showing  that  the  company  has  succeeded  enough 
in  the  plan  to  go  on  and  improve  upon  it.  About 
3  per  cent  is  earned  on  the  capital  invested,  tho 
the  rents  average  scarcely  one  tenth  of  the  wages 
earned  by  heads  of  families  in  WhitinsvUle. 

The  Cumberland  Mills  Company  of  Westbrook, 
Me.,  has  houses  for  its  employees,  but  has  not 
btiilt  any  new  tenements  for  over  twenty  years, 
merely  keeping  up  and  renting  the  old  buildings 
at  low  rente,  because  the  company  finds  it  a  better 
policy  to  loan  money  at  4  or  s  per  cent  to  its 
permanent  employees  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
th^ir  own  homes.  This  allows  more  freedom  and, 
the  company  believes,  produces  better  results. 

Most  of  the  New  England  cotton-mills  provide 
some  housing  for  their  employees.  Indeed,  the 
assistant  agent  of  the  Draper  Company  writes 
that  the  large  cotton-mills  of  New  England  loca- 
ted in  smaU  towns  or  vill^es  almost  without 
exception  are  obliged  to  furnish  housing  for  their 
employees.  He  says:  "The  Grosvenor-Dale 
Company  of  North  (Jrosvenor  Dale,  Conn.,  a  mill 
with  about  3,600  looms,  has  a  large  number  of 
houses  and  takes  much  interest  in  this  line  of 
work.  The  Lonsdale  Company  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  have  cotton-mills  at  various  places  within  a 
short  distance  of  Providence,  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  have  provided  houses.  Mr.  Robert  Knight, 
of  the  firm  of  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  of  Providence, 


most  beautiful  industrial  villages  in  the  world. 
It  seems  one  large  park  of  velvet  lawns,  with 
some  fourteen  handsome  residences  of  families  of 
Cheneys,  and  surrounded  by  the  houses  of  the 
employees,  most  of  them  detached  cottages  and 
each  in  its  own  garden.  The  Cheneys  say  they 
are  not  philanthropists,  only  they  live  there  and 
like  to  have  their  homes  look  nice. 

Outeide  of  New  England  conditions  are  more 
varied.  Some  of  the  most  useful  industrial  vil- 
lages are  not  the  most  beautiful.  The  Pelzer 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Pelzer,  S.  C,  sup- 
ply a  thousand  cottages  for  their  nearly  3,000 
employees,  and  at  the  low  rent  of  $3  per  month 
for  a  cottage  of  four  rooms,  not  supposed  to 
make  direct  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
Yet  are  the  houses  of  immense  value  to  the  cotton 
operatives  of  the  South  and  the  company  is 
abundantly  repaid  every  year  from  a  pure  busi- 
ness standpoint  in  the  increased  efficiency  and 
steadiness  of  their  employees.  The  comptany 
aims  at  "absolute  industrial  control  coupled  with 
a  large  regard  for  the  general  welfare  of  ite  em- 
ployees." 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  provide 
houses  in  their  forty  different  minmg  communi- 
ties, an  immense  advance  on  the  rough-and-tum- 
ble private  shanties  of  most  mining-camps.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  neat  and  convenient,  with 
four  to  six  rooms.  Special  irrigated  land  is  pro- 
vided where  the  tenants  can  raise  their  own  veg- 
etables, and  the  company  does  considerably  iq 
supplying  schools  and  social  clubs. 

At  Gary,  Ind.,  the  U.  S.  Steel  Company  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  developing  a  new 
city  wiUi  a  monster  steel  plant,  and  is  erecting 
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dwelling-houses  of  four  to  ten  rooms  each  and  two 
euid  three  stories  in  height,  for  use  of  the  em- 
ployees. Philanthropy  has  little  part  in  it.  It 
IS  a  "business  proposition,"  a  recognition  that 
good  drainage,  comfort,  and  accessibility  in  work- 
men's homes  are  reflected  in  increased  factory 
efficiency.  Saloons  and  speculators  are  barred 
by  clauses  in  the  deeds,  because  liquor  saps  the 
energy  of  workmen.  The  company  will  not  con- 
trol the  town,  putting  a  premium  on  property- 
bolding.  It  will  have  its  own  council,  mayor, 
school  board,  political  parties,  and  it  will  come  as 
near  self-government  as  the  average  American 
town. 

Rbfbkbhcbs:  MoM  Factorits  and  Villa^,  by  Budgett 
Mcaldn  (1905),  to  which  we  are  hugely  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  iniomuttion;    BnUtHn  of  tin  U.  S.  Burton  of 


Labor, 


ing  inio: 
No.  54. 


See  also  Housing. 


MOLINARI,  GUSTAVE  DE :  Belgian  economist ; 
■bom  181 9  at  Lidge.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Brussels,  and  wrote  several  works  on  medicine. 
Afterward  settling  in  Paris,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  political  science  and  economy.  Return- 
ing to  Brussels  in  1852,  he  was  made  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  Mus^  Royal  de  I'lndus- 
trie  Beige.  Since  1881,  however,  he  has  lived  in 
Paris  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journcd  des  Econo- 
mistes.  With  his  brother  Eugen  he  founded  two 
periodicals,  the  Ecortomisti  beige  and  La  bourse 
au  travail.  Among  his  writings  are  "Questions 
jl  ^conomie  politique  et  du  droit  politique"  (a 
vols.,  1861)  et  "Comment  se  r^soudra  la  ques- 
tion sociale"  (1896). 

MOHARCHT  (from  Greek  funnpxl",  the  rule 
of  one)  is  the  form  of  government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  actually  or  nominally  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  one  person,  a  king  or  queen. 
England  is  a  monarchy,  because,  altno  the  King 
of  England  is  believed  by  many  to  have  less  power 
in  government  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  tho  the  governing  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  ministers,  who  are  subject  to  Par- 
liament, all  government  and  legislation  is  in  the 
name  of  the  Icing  or  the  ruling  monarch.  Mon- 
archies are  classed  as  limited  or  constitutional  and 
absolute  or  despotic,  according  as  the  sovereign  is 
or  is  not  limited  in  his  power  and  functions  by  the 
laws  or  constitutions  of  the  realm.  More  or 
less  limited  monarchies  have  nearly  always  ex- 
isted. From  the  fifteenth  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  monarchies  became  almost 
absolute.  To-day,  except  in  Asia,  absolute 
monarchy  has  all  but  disappeared.  Monarchies 
are  usually  successive — i.  e.,  their  monarchs  suc- 
ceed by  itmeritance.  There  have  been,  however, 
elective  monarchies,  where  the  monarchs  were 
elected,  as  formerly  in  Poland.  The  German 
Roman  Empire  was  nominally  elective,  but  for 
many  centuries  at  the  last  the  heir  of  the  monarch 
-was  invariably  elected.  (For  the  principles  in- 
volved in  monarchies,  see  State.) 

MONASnCISM  has  had  large  social  and  eco- 
nomic relations.  It  doubtless  began  in  the  East, 
but  has  entered  more  or  less  into  almost  all  re- 
ligious systems.  (See  Essbnes.)  The  founder 
of  Christian  monasticism  is  generally  beUeved  to 
be  St.  Anthony.  At  first  the  personal  seclusion 
of  individuals  was  deemed  essential,  but  the  iso- 
lation became  less  and  less.  By  degrees  the 
monastery  became  the  sclraol  for  practical,  phil- 
sathiopic,  and  social  Christian  life.    The  monks 


divided  their  time  between  manual  labor  and 
their  devotions,  giving  to  the  poor  the  surplus 
product  of  their  work.  Cloisters  for  females  be- 
gan to  be  established.  In  the  eighth  century  a 
kind  of  a  middle  order  between  monks  and  clergy 
was  formed.  Most  of  these  had  a  common  house 
and  table ;  and  some  branches  renounced  all  their 
possessions  and  claimed  no  private  property. 
Some  orders  kept  schools,  ana  some  nursed  the 
sick.  In  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  two  mendicant  orders  arose — the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  the  former  especially,  with  its 
vows  of  poverty,  after  the  example  of  its  great 
founder,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  developing  great  un- 
worldliness  and  bringing  to  the  lowly  great  spirit- 
uality and  practical  help.  This,  however,  gradu- 
ally changed  and  it  was  by  these  two  orders 
that  monachism  was  raised  to  the  height  of  its 
power,  influence,  and  prosperity.  The  poorer 
members  wandered  over  Europe,  instructing  the 
people  and  attracting  general  admiration  for 
their  sanctity  and  self-denial.  Their  advice  was 
eagerly  sought  in  secular  and  political  affairs. 
They  became  elevated  to  college  professorships. 
At  last  their  great  influence  drew  upon  them  the 
hostility  of  the  clergy,  and  their  vast  riches  and 
prosperity  brought  about  the  envy  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  ultimate  degeneracy  and  downfall  of  the 
monks  themselves.  Again  and  again  reforms 
were  inaugurated  only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
growing  tide  of  self-indulgence.  Laxity  was  fol- 
fowed  by  lust,  ownership  by  avarice,  liberality  by 
ungodliness,  and  honest  industry  by  every  man- 
ner of  corruption.  This  continued  until  the  gen- 
eral confiscation  of  their  lands  and  abolition  of 
their  privileges,  when  in  a  few  years  no  less  than 
3,000  monasteries  were  broken  up  in  Europe. 

Altho  the  Reformation  rejected  monachism, 
several  types  of  it  have  been  and  are  still  found 
in  Protestantism.  In  Germany  both  Lutherans 
and  Evangelicals  have  formed  houses  of  deacons 
and  deaconesses  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  heal- 
ing the  sick,  visiting  prisoners,  etc.  In  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  this  country  various  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods have  been  formed  at  various  times,  and 
have  recently  been  somewhat  multiplied,  imita- 
ting to  some  extent  medieval  monastic  associa- 
tions with  some  modem  features.  Monastic  or- 
ders, however,  have  endured  and  done  large  work 
for  education  and  for  charity,  tho  they  are  op- 
posed to-day  and  have  been  or  are  being  driven 
out  of  most  Roman  Catholic  countries  on  the 
|jound  of  agitating  and  plotting  against  the  State 
m  its  efforts  at  secular  education  and  democratic 
government.  In  connection  with  the  American 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  are  over  300  nun- 
neries and  128  monasteries.  C. 

MOREY  (see  Currency  for  a  historical 
sketch  of  United  States  cturency,  and  Banks  and 
Banking;  Bimetalism;  Contraction  and  Ex- 
pansion OP  Currency;  Finance;  Greenback 
Party;  Gold  and  Silver;  Paper  Money,  for 
especial  topics) :  In  this  article  we  treat  of 
money  in  general,  describing  the  economic 
nature  and  function  of  money,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  money. 

To  define  the  word  money  is  both 

Dafloitieii   ^^^^  *"*^  difficult.     It  is  not  difficult 

to  define  it  in  almost  any  one  of 

two   or   three   meanings:    but    the 

trouble  is  that  the  word  is  used,  and  even  by 

writers  of  repute,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
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these  various  senses  are  so  various  that  no  defini- 
tion can  be  made  to  cover  them  all.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct definitions. 

1.  Money  is  sometimes  used,  altho  with  the 
least  authority,  to  mean  gold  and  silver  or  other 
metal  currency,  in  contradistinction  from  paper 
currency.  This  use  is  uncommon,  and  almost 
never  found  in  economic  writings,  but  is  some- 
times met  with  in  popular  speech. 

2.  By  money  is  sometimes  meant  whatever 
the  law  declares  to  be  "legal  tender"  in  ex- 
change or  in  payment  of  debt.  "Legal  tender" 
is  that  which  the  law  compels  a  person  to  re- 
ceive in  payment  of  debt.  This  is  money  in  its 
narrowest  sense.  It  has  the  "fiat"  of  govern- 
ment upon  it — i.  e.,  government  decides  or 
"makes  it"  to  be  money.  Any  man  can  offer 
such  money  to  his  creditor  and  compel  him  to 
take  it  at  its  face  value;  if  the  creditor  refuse, 
the  debtor  is  no  longer  legally  liable  for  the  debt. 
This  is  the  legal  sense,  and  a  frequent  sense  of  the 
word  in  political  economy;  but  usually,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  phrase  "legal  tender"  is 
used  for  such  money. 

3.  Money  is  ordinarily  used  in  political  econ- 
omy to  mean  any  article  ordinarily  in  use  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
this  sense  "Money  is  that  money  does"  (Walker). 
To  give  a  more  exact  definition,  we  may  use  Mr. 
Walker's,  which  has  been  widely  adopted : 

"Money  is  that  which  passes  freely  from  hand 
to  hand  throughout  the  community  in  final  dis- 
charge of  debts  and  full  payment  for  commodi- 
ties, being  accepted  equally  without  reference 
to  the  character  or  credit  of  the  person  who  offers 
it,  and  without  the  intention  of  the  person  who 
receives  it  to  consume  it  or  enjoy  it,  or  apply  it 
to  any  other  use  than,  in  turn,  to  tender  it  to 
others  in  discharge  of  debts  or  full  pavment  for 
commodities"  ("Money,  Trade  and  Industry," 
p.  4). 

Functions  of  Monby 

The  first  function  of  money  is  to  be  a  medium 
of  exchange.  When  our  earliest  ancestors  de- 
sired to  exchange  any  goods,  they  did  it  by  direct 
barter  or  exchange  of  goods. 

The  operation  is  also  called  truck  (French, 
iroc,  barter).  Among  uncivilized  races  trade  is 
still  carried  on  in  this  way ;  a  traveler  going  into 
the  interior  of  South  Africa  takes  a  stock  of  beads, 
knives,  pieces  of  iron,  looking-glasses,  etc.,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  always  have  something  which 
the  natives  will  like  to  receive  in  exchange  for 
food  or  services.  People  still  occasionally  barter 
things  in  England  or  the  United  States,  but  this 
is  seldom  done,  owing  to  the  trouble  which  it 
gives. 

These  difficulties  have  early  caused  all  races  at 
all  civilized  to  adopt  some  one  article  as  a  com- 
mon medium  of  exchange  or  money.  Thus, 
money  being  exchangeable  by  custom,  or  by  law 
if  it  be  legal  tender,  a  man  who  has  any  article  to 
sell  sells  it  for  money  to  anybody  who  will  buy  it, 
not  having  to  seek  an  article  in  exchange,  because, 
having  got  the  money,  he  can  go  and  buy  what- 
ever article  he  himself  wants  from  any  person  who 
has  the  article  he  desires.  Thus  money  fulfils  its 
first  function  of  being  a  medium  of  exchange. 

A  second  function  hardly  inferior  in  impor- 
tance to  the  one  just  mentioned  is  that  of  afford- 
ing a  ready  means  of  estimating  the  comparative 
value  of  different  commodities.     Indeed,  it  may 


be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  idea  of  gen- 
eral value  could  not  be  formed  without  the  ex- 
istence of  monev.  The  adoption  of  some  one 
commodity  renders  the  comparison  of  values 
easy.  "The  chosen  commodity  becomes  a  com- 
mon denominator  or  common  measure  of  value  in 
terms  of  which  we  estimate  the  values  of  all  other 
goods"  (Jevons). 

A  third  function  of  money  soon  develops  it- 
self. Commerce  cannot  advance  far  before  peo- 
ple beg^  to  borrow  and  lend,  and  debts  of  vanoos 
origin  are  contracted.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  advancing  civilization  is  tbe 
increasing  tendency  of  people  to  trust  eadi 
other.  Now  a  contract  implies  something  to  be 
done  in  the  future,  and  for  estimating  the  value 
of  that  future  act  a  standard  is  required;  and 
money,  which  already  acts  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change and  as  a  measure  of  value  at  a  given 
time,  performs  a  third  function  by  affording^  an 
approximate  means  of  estimating  the  value  of 
the  future  act,  and  in  this  respect  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  standard  of  value,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times said,  of  deferred  pa3rments. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  uses  of  money;  but  now  we  pass  on. 
Money  sometimes  also  serves  a  fourth  purpose — 
that  of  embodying  value  in  a  convenient  form 
for  conveyance  to  distant  places.  Something 
which  is  very  valuable,  altho  of  little  bulk  and 
weight,  and  which  -will  be  recognized  as  very  val- 
uable in  every  part  of  the  world,  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  The  current  money  of  a  country 
is  perhaps  more  likely  to  fulfil  these  conditions 
than  anything  else,  altho  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  and  articles  of  exceptional  beauty 
and  rarity  might  be  employed. 

Such  are  the  main  economic  functions  that 
money  is  designed  to  fulfil. 

We  pa.ss  on  to  consider  what  are  the  qualities 

that    should    characterize    the    commodltv    we 

adopt  as  money.     The  first  quality  needed    is 

general  acceptability.      Money  can- 

QoalitlM  of  *'*'*'    'discharge    its    prime    function 


Oood  Mm6y 


tmless  everybody,  or  almost  every- 


body, is  willing  to  accept  it.  Tlus 
general  acceptability  can,  however, 
be  secured  to  a  great  extent  by  means  of  a  law 
making  any  kind  of  commodity  legal  tender — 
i.  e.,  requinng  all  who  are  subject  to  the  law  to 
accept  it  as  a  full  and  final  discharge  of  obligations. 
If,  however,  the  government  chooses  an  unsuit- 
able commodity,  the  law  will  be  evaded  and  bar- 
ter will  be  resorted  to. 

The  second  quality  which  it  is  desirable  that 
money  should  possess  is  durability,  and  that 
without  deterioration.  Cattle  and  wheat  are 
used  as  money  by_  some  savage  tribes,  but  both 
of  these  lack  this  quality.  Gold  and  jewels 
possess  it  in  a  high  degree. 

The  third  of  the  desirable  qualities  is  porta- 
bility. Cattle  are  good  in  this  respect,  as  they 
carry  themselves.  Wheat  is  bad,  as  its  value 
compared  to  its  bulk  is  low.  Gold  is  good;  but 
from  this  point  of  view  diamonds  would  be  still 
better. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  desirable  qualities 
are  divisibility  and  uniformity.  Under  the  latter 
we  may  include  that  the  quality  is  easily  defined. 
Hitherto  jewels  have  seemed  even  more  suitable 
than  gold  for  money,  but  they  do  not  fulfil  these 
requirements.  Their  value  is  not  easily  tested 
or  attested;  and  to  divide  them  is  difficult  and 
destructive  of  their  value.    Metals,  on  the  other 
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hand,  are  easQy  coined  in  any  degree  of  purity. 
The  stamp,  edges,  etc. ,  serve  to  prevent  wilful  mu- 
tilation, and  as  gold  and  silver  possess  also  the 
qualities  of  durability  and  portability  in  a  high 
oegree,  they  have,  very  largely,  been  adopted  as 
money. 

There  is,  however,  a  sixth  quality  very  de- 
sirable in  money,  which  gold  and  silver  do  not 
possess  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  could 
be  wished.  This  quality  may  be  described  as 
steadiness  of  value.  We  have  seen  that  money 
is  generally  used  as  a  standard  of  deferred  pay- 
ments. Now,  if  the  delays  in  payment  were 
always  brief,  gold  and  silver  would!  admirably 
fulfil  this  purpose.  A  hundredweight  of  gold 
win  exchange  to-day  for  about  the  same  quantity 
of  most  other  commodities  as  it  would  have  done 
six  months  ago.  But  if  the  interval  is  a  long  one 
the  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  value  of  gold  are 
very  serious. 

How  this  evil  can  be  best  remedied  is  to-day 
the  most  discust  monetary  question.  (See  Con- 
traction AND  Expansion  of  Currency ;  Bi- 
iiETALisM.)  We  pass  on  to  notice  one  more 
desirable  quality  in  money  which  is  what  Jevons 
calls  cognizability.     He  says: 

By  this  name  we  may  denote  the  capability  of  a  substance 
tor  being  easily  recognized  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
■nbstances.  As  a  miDdium  of  exchange,  money  has  to  be 
continuaUy  handed  about,  and  it  will  occasion  great  trouble 
if  every  person  receiving  currency  has  to  scrutinize,  weigh, 
and  test  it.  If  it  requires  any  skill  to  discriminate  good 
money  from  bad,  poor  i^oxant  people  are  sure  to  be  imposed 
upon.  Hence  the  medium  of  exchange  should  have  certain 
distinct  marlcs  which  nobody  can  mistake.  Precious  stones, 
even  if  in  other  respects  ^ood  as  money,  could  not  be  so  used, 
because  only  a  skilled  lapidaiy  can  surely  distinguish  between 
true  and  imitation  gems. 

Under  cognizability  we  may  properly  include  what  has 
been  aptly  called  impressibility,  namely,  the  capability  of  a 
substance  to  receive  such  an  impression,  seal,  or  design  as 
■hall  establish  its  character  as  current  money  of  certain  value. 

We  may  now  consider  some  of  the  general 
principles  which  govern  the  use  of  money,  con- 
fining our  attention  to  those  which  apply  to  all 
money.  (For  a  discussion  of  fiat,  paper,  or  rep- 
resentative money,  see  Papbr  Money.) 

The  first  principle  is  that  the  supreme  quality 
in  money  is  that  it  should  express  a  standard  of 
value  which  will  not  vary.     But  value   (q.  v.) 
merely  expresses  the  exchange  ratio 
■*.«ii.~i  of  between  commodities,  and  this  is  al- 
Y^i-,       ways  more  or  less  changing.     It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  get  a  stand- 
ard which  will   never  change,   and 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  approximate  this. 
Which  money  does  this  best  is  disputed;  some 
think  it  is  gold;  others  gold  and  silver  used  to- 
gether; others  paper  money  issued  in  certain 
quantities.     (For  these  various  views,  see  Bi- 
ifBTALisM;  Paper  Money.) 

Secondly,  we  must  recognize  the  force  of 
habit  in  using  particular  forms  of  money  and 
having  confidence  in  it.  Jevons  says  on  this 
point: 
t  "  No  one  can  possibly  understand  many  social 
'  phenomena  unless  he  constantly  bears  in  mind 
the  force  of  habit  and  social  convention.  This  is 
strikingly  true  in  our  subject  of  money.  Over 
and  over  again  powerful  rulers  have  endeavored 
to  put  new  coins  into  circulation  or  withdraw  old 
ones,  but  the  instincts  of  self-interest  or  habit  in 
the  people  have  been  too  strong  for  laws  and 
penalties." 

The  third  principle  that  we  most  notice  and 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  so-called  Gresh- 


am's  Law  (from  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who 
lived  in  England  in  the  Elizabethan  period). 
This  law  asserts  that  when  two  or  more  kinds  of 
legal  money  contend  for  use  in  the  market,  the 
worst  kind  of  money  that  is  legal  will  drive  the 
better  kinds  out  of  circulation.  The  reason  is 
simple.  When  a  person  pays  out  any  money  he 
inclines  to  get  rid  of  the  worst  money  he  has 
with  which  he  can  legally  settle  the  account. 
He  keeps  the  best  money  himself.  Consequently 
the  worst  money  circulates  the  most  and  the 
best  is  hoarded  or  driven  out  of  circulation. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  the  money  in 
circulation  at  par,  tmless  a  nation  is  willing  to  go 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  worst  money. 

A  fourth  principle,  and  perhaps  in  modem 
times  the  most  important  of  all,  is  that  the  quan- 
tity of  money  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
demand  for  a  medium  of  exchange,  because  if  the 
amount  of  money  in  a  country  is  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  it,  it  will  rise  in 
value,  and  thus  become  a  variable  standard. 
Hence  the  money  that  is  most  invariable  in 
value  will  be  that  which  varies  in  quantity 
most  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  demand 
for  it.  Hence  a  currency  melastic  in  quantity 
may  be  the  most  dishonest  money,  ana  a  cur- 
rency elastic  in  quantity  may  be  made  the  most 
honest. 

An  elastic  currency,  however,  may  also  be 
made  dishonest.  It  depends  wholly  on  how  it 
is  varied  in  quantity.  So  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned it  should  vary  exactly  with  the  demand, 
thus,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  being  per- 
fectly stable  in  value.  An  elastic  currency, 
therefore,  at  least  permits  of  stability  of  value; 
an  inelastic  currency  cannot  be  honest  unless 
there  is  no  change  either  in  the  population  of  a 
country  or  in  the  use  that  population  has  for 
money.  It  is  not  enough  merely  for  a  circula- 
tion to  expand  with  population,  but  must  ex- 
pand or  contract  with  the  use  the  population  has 
lor  money.  If  a  civilization  grows  more  intricate 
and  involved,  there  are  ordinarily  more  cash 
transactions,  and  therefore  there  is  more  demand 
for  money.  The  grave  and  important  questions 
that  arise  out  of  variations  in  the  amount  of 
money  are  well  known.  A  currency  increasing 
in  volume  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand  robs 
creditors,  a  diminishing  currency  robs  debtors. 
(See  Contraction  and  Expansion  of  Cur- 
rency ;  BiMETALisM ;  Paper  Money  ;  Silver.) 

History  of  Money 

The  first  money  used  seems  to  have  been  furs 
and  skins.  The  next  stage  of  society  was  pas- 
toral, and  the  corresponding  money  was  cattle 
or  some  domesticated  animal.  The  word  pecunia 
(Latin  for  money),  whence  our  word  pecuniary,  is 
probably  derived  from  pecus,  cattle.  In  unciv- 
ilized portions  of  the  world  cattle  are  still  used  to 
express  value.  A  wife,  a  slave,  etc.,  are  still  said 
to  be  worth  so  many  head  of  cattle.  More  ad- 
vanced communities  used  articles  of  ornament, 
such  as  shells,  like  the  wampumpeag  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  or  the  ring  money  of  many 
countries.  Agricultural  or  other  natural  prod.- 
ucts  were  used.  Tobacco  was  commonly  used 
for  money  in  the  North  American  colonies;  cod- 
fish were  used  in  Newfoundland ;  cubes  of  pressed 
tea  in  Tartary;  sugar  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
next  stage  was  the  use  of  various  maufactured 
articles,  such  as  a  preparation  of  leather  by  the 
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Carthaginians,  silk  by  the  Chinese,  nails  in  Scot- 
land, bullets  and  wampum  in  Massachusetts. 

Metals,  however,  have  been  mainly  used  ex- 
cept in  the  earliest  times.  Of  metals  almost 
every  kind  has  been  used — iron,  lead,  tin,  plat- 
inum, nickel,  copper,  and,  above  all,  silver  and 
fold.  Iron  has  been  used  until  very  recently  in 
apan  for  small  values.  In  the  Homeric  age  it 
IS  said  to  have  been  more  valued  than  copper. 
Tin  was  probably  early  used ;  the  first  known  in- 
stance being  by  Dionvsius  of  Syracuse.  It  is 
thought  to  have  formed  the  first  English  coinage. 
It  has  been  used  in  Mexico  and  in  Java.  Roman 
emperors  and  English  kings  struck  tin  coins. 
Tin  farthings  were  issued  in  England  as  late  as 
1690.  Lead  is  still  more  soft,  but  has  been 
largely  employed.  It  was  used  in  the  form  of 
bullets  in  Massachusetts.  Platinum  has  been 
used  in  Russia.  It  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals, 
but  very  difficult  and  costly  to  melt.  Nickel  is 
used  solely  as  convenient  in  making  alloys. 
Copper  was  one  of  the  first  known  metals,  and  is 
still  in  use  for  minor  coins  everywhere.  The 
earliest  Hebrew  coins  are  thought  to  have  been 
copper,  and  the  metallic  currency  of  Rome  down 
to  269  B.C.  was  an  impure  copper  or  ses.  It 
formed  the  main  money  of  Russia  and  Sweden  in 
the  last  century.  It  is,  however,  too  cheap  to 
have  much  intrinsic  value. 

Silver  has  been  the  main  metal  for  coinage  in 

historical  times.    Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii:  16)  is  said 

to  have  paid  out  shekels  of  silver,  tho  this  was  a 

weight  of  silver,  not  coin.     Herodotus  attributes 

the  first  use  of  coined  gold  and  silver  to  the  Lyd- 

ians,  tho  he  also  says  that  the  first  Greek  coinage 

was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos  at  .i^gina  (895 

B.C.).     Metal  first  passed  everywhere  by  weight, 

a  system  said  to  have  been  of  Assyrio-Babylonic 

orig^.     Only  later  did  governments 

'      EuIt  Goiai  ^*^""P  •*"  corns  an  indication  of  their 

^  weight,  fineness,  and  resultant  value 

— the  hall  mark  as  Jevons  calls  it. 

The  shape  was  at  first  varied — square,  hexagonal, 

octagonal,  or  round;  only  later  did  the  round 

form,  and  still  later  the  milled  edge,  prevail  to 

prevent  clipping  and  unconscious  loss. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  various 
silver  coins  were  used.  Charlemagne  undertook 
to  introduce  a  general  system  of  money  based  on 
the  silver  pound,  known  in  England  as  the  troy 
pound  of  1 2  oz.,  but  the  breaking  up  of  his  empire 
prevented  this  general  use.  It  passed,  however, 
mto  England,  and  the  potmdwas  divided  into  240 
pence  (denarii),  twelve  of  which  constituted  a 
shilling  (solidus).  Twenty  shillings  thus  repre- 
sented a  silver  pound.  Hence  the  name  "pound." 
The  first  English  gold  coin  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  Henry  III.  in  1257,  when  a  number  of 
gold  pennies  were  coined  at  a  value  to  silver  of  10 
to  I.  The  first  regular  series  of  gold  coinage  in 
England,  however,  dates  from  1344,  under  Ed- 
ward III.  In  France,  after  the  breaking  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  150  powers 

I>.1>aMm.ttts  ^^  ^'^  *°  have  issued  money  De- 
basement  of  money  became  the  rule 
in  France.  The  first  debasement  of 
coinage  established  in  history  is  when  Solon 
fS99  B.C.)  debased  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the 
Athenian  coins  over  25  per  cent.  Professor 
Bastable,  in  an  article  in  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  thinks  it  to  have  been  successful, 
and  probably  necessary.  It  was  probably  not 
the  only  Greek  debasement,  and  in  Roman  his- 
tory debasement  of  the  coinage  was  frequent. 


The  first  debasement  in  English  history  was  in 
1300,  when  Edward  I.  slightly  debased  the  silver 
coinage.  The  practise,  however,  became  com- 
mon, especially  from  1543-52,  under  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  It  wholly  ceased,  how- 
ever, after  the  sixteenth  century.  Scotch  coins 
were  much  more  debased  than  English.  In 
France,  debasements  did  not  stop  with  the  six- 
teenth century. 

These  depreciations  point  to  the  very  variable 
value  of  metallic  money.  Allison,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Europe,"  says: 

Tha  two  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  mankind  bsv« 
been  ^brought  about  by  a  successive  contraction  and  expan- 
sion in  the  circulating  medium  of  society.  The  ^1  oT  the 
Roman  Empire,  so  long  ascribed  in  ignorance  to  slavery,  to 
heathenism,  and  moral  corruption,  was  in  reality  broogfat 
about  by  a  decline  in  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  Spain  and 
Greece,  ,  .  .  The  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals— c{ 
money — for  the  use  of  the  globe  was  tripled:  before  a 
century  had  elapsed  the  price  of  every  species  of  produce  was 
quadrupled.  The  weight  j3f  debt  and  taxation  insensibly'  wore 
otf  under  the  influence  of  that  prodigious  increase;  in  the 
renovation  of  industry,  the  relations  of  society  were  chanaed, 
the  weight  of  feudalism  cast  off,  the  rights  of  man  established. 

This  is,  however,  undoubtedly  an  extreme 
view.  The  corruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  incursion  of  hordes  of  uncorrupted  Germanic 
tribes  cannot  be  lightly  shuffled  off  as  causes  of 
the  fall  of  Rome,  nor  can  the  new  life  of  the  six- 
teenth century  bie  so  largely  attributed  to  the  in- 
flux of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  and  treas- 
ures of  Mexico  and  Peru.  A  hundred  causes, 
political,  intellectual,  religious,  and  social,  led  to 
the  new  activity  of  the  modem  age.  Feudalism 
in  England  at  least  was  shuffled  off  before  the  gold 
and.  silver  came.  The  rights  of  man  were  not 
even  much  preached  till  long  after  the  discovery 
of  America.  Yet  imdoubtedly  the  scarcity  of 
money  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  influx  of  gold 
and  silver  from  the  New  World  were  potent 
factors  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Through  the  Middle  Ages  the  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  was  limited.  The  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Monetary  Commission  says: 

"At  the  Christian  era  the  metallic  money  of 
the  Roman  Empire  amounted  to  $1,800,000,000. 
By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  shrunk 
to  less  than  $200,000,000." 

William  Jacob,.  F.R.S.,  gives  the  following 
table  of  the  amount  of  metallic  money: 

A.D.   14 $1,790,000,000 

A.D.  330 909.000,000 

A.D.  410 537. 000.000 

A.D.  662 356,000,000 

A.D.  806 168.000,000 

All  such  tables  are  more  or  less  conjectural, 
however;  the  only  fact  that  is  generally  accepted 
being  that  during  the  Dark  Ages  mines  were 
little  worked.  About  800  a.d.  the  Moors  in 
Spain  began  to  rework  her  mines,  and  are  sup. 
posed  from  that  date  to  have  counteracted  the 
loss  by  wear  and  exportation,  and  accordingly 
we  may  regard  the  metallic  supply  as  fixt  in 
amount  until  the  next  change  in  the  conditions 
of  production,  which  was  the  result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  The  conquest  of  Mexico 
(15 19)  gave  opportunities  of  working  the  silver 
mines  of  that  country,  while  the  first  mines  of 
Chile  and  Peru  were  almost  simultaneously  dis- 
covered, and  in  1^45  those  of  Potosi  were  laid 
open.  From  this  latter  date  we  may  regard  the 
American  supply  as  an  influential  factor  in  the 
matter,  and  look  upon  the  stock  of  money  as  in- 
creasing. The  annual  addition  to  the  store  of 
money  nas  been  estimated  as  ;£2, 100,000  for  the 
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period  fiom  1545-1600.     At  this  date  the  Brazil- 
ian  supply  began. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  the  an- 
nual production  of  gold  has  been  estimated  as 
being  from  ;£2, 500,000  to  ;£3 ,000,000.  The  year 
1 809  seems  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  production 
of  these  metals,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolts 
of  the  various  Spanish  dependencies  in  South 
America  tended  to  check  the  usual  suppljr  from 
those  countries,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
value  of  money  was  the  consequence.  During 
the  period  1809-49  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
rose  to  about  two  times  and  a  half  their  former 
level,  notwithstanding  fresh  discoveries  in  Asiatic 
Russia.  The  annual  yield  in  1849  was  estimated 
at  j£8,ooo,ooo.  The  next  important  date  for  our 
present  purpose  is  the  year  1848,  when  the  Cali- 
fomian  mines  were  opened,  while  in  1851  the 
Australian  discoveries  took  place.  By"  these 
events  an  enormous  mass  of  gold  was  added  to 
the  world's  supply.  The  most  careful  estimates 
fix  the  addition  during  the  years  1851-71  at  £500- 
000,000,  or  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  former 
stock  in  existence. 

It  is  from  these  variations  in  the  quantity,  and 
therefore  in  the  value  of  money,  that  the  modem 
history  of  money  takes  its  rise.     The  various 
coins  of  uncertain  value  in  the  Middle 
Hadnn      ^S^^i  many  of  them  depreciated  by 
•n,,um      governments,    by    private    money- 
clippers,  or  by  use,  ^ve  occasion  to 
the   custom  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  of  placing  them  in  so-called 
banks,  having  them  carefully  valued  by  experts, 
'  and  the  depositors  receiving  various  receipts  for 
the  same,  which  receipts  circulated  as  money, 
often  with  a  premium  above  coin,  and  often  en- 
during even  long  after  the  coin  deposited  in  the 
banks  had  been  seized  by  ruthless  kings  or  dis- 
honest speculators.     In  this  custom  probably  lies 
the  beginning  of  paper  money,  which  henceforth 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  money,  and 
tor  an  account  of  which,  see  articles  Papbr  Money  ; 
Banks  and  Banking;  Bank  of  Vbnicb,  etc. 

A^ain,  in  the  experience  of  England  with  de- 
preciations of  currency  and  in  the  fall  of  money 
values  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver 
when  the  New  World  was  discovered,  is  the 
occasion  for  the  comparatively  early  commit- 
ment of  England  to  the  doctrine  of  gold  mono- 
metalism  (i;.  v.),  which  has  led  to  the  greatest 
monetary  changes  and  monetary  conflicts  of 
modem  times.  Up  to  the  year  I'Sic)  almost  all 
nations,  as  we  have  seen,  issued  coins  of  both 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  of  other  metals,  and 
tried  to  regulate  their  relative-  values  by  royal 
or  governmental  proclamations.  Altho  supply 
and  demand  continually  tended  to  change  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  and  altho  from 
about  1760-1810  enormous  quantities  of  silver 
poured  into  the  world  from  mines  in  Mexico  and 
elsewhere  (.so  that  in  1800  the  world's  annual 
silver  product  was  nearly  three  times  its  product 
in  1700),  the  actual  alteration  in  the  relative 
values  aforesaid  was  but  slight.  In  1803,  there- 
fore, France  adopted  her  famous  law  making 
fifteen  parts  and  a  half  of  silver  equal  to  one  part 
of  gold  in  all  transactions.  England,  however,  in 
1816,  under  the  second  Lord  Liverpool,  took  an 
opposite  course,  and  demonetized  silver  as  a 
standard. 

Prom  this  time  on  the  history  of  money  be- 
comes the  history  of  the  bimetallic  controversy, 
for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 


Biubtalism;  also  see  Papbr  Money.     (For  the 
history  of  money  in  the  U.  S.,  see  Currbncv.) 

Rbfbrkncbs:  W.  S.  Tevons,  Afo»i»)'  and  itu  Michatnsm  of 
Exchangt  (1879);  F.  A.  Walker  Money  (1878);  W.  G. 
Sumner,  History  of  Amtrican  Currmcy  (1878):  E.  B. 
Andrew!  An  Hontst  Dollar;  A.  J.  Fonda.  Hontst  Monty 
(1895);  J.  S.  Nicholson,  A  Trtattst  on  Money  (1901):  H. 
White,  Money  and  Banking  (1901).     See  also  Bimztalism. 

MOHET,  L.  G;  CHIOZZA:  Member  British 
Parliament,  and  publicist;  bom,  1870,  at  Genoa, 
Italy;  son  of  an  English  mother  and  Anglo-Italian 
father ;  an  aunt  ^ave  him  the  name  Money.  He 
has  long  lived  m  London.  He  was  left  a  full 
orphan  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  has  had  to  shift 
for  himseif  since.  Nevertheless,  he  gained  a  good 
education,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  and  became  prominent  in  that 
body  through  the  suggestion  to  revise  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  in  inoz.  In  1906  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  member  for  North 
Paddington,  but  continues  his  Socialistic  activity. 
He  is  author  of  "  Riches  and  Poverty  " ;  "Through 
Preference  to  Protection" ;  "Elements  of  the  Fis- 
cal Problem";  "British  Trade  and  the  ZoUverein 
Issue."   Address:  Chaldon,  Surrey,  England. 

MONOPOLIES.  See  Trusts. 

MOHTEFIORE,  SIR  MOSES  HATTIM:  Phi- 
lanthropist;  bom  1784  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  as  the 
son  of  Anglo-Italian  parents.  He  was  educated 
in  London,  and  became  a  member  of  the  stock 
exchange.  He  succeeded  in  his  business  and 
banking  affairs  and  retired  in  1834  after  having 
made  a  large  fortune.  From  that  time  on  he 
devoted  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  the  Jewish 
race,  particularly  to  the  removal  of  their  civil 
disabilities  in  England.  He  was  personally  so 
well  liked  that  he  was  elected  High  Sherifl  of 
Kent,  and  Sherifl  of  London  in  1837.  He  was 
knighted  the  same  year,  and  made  a  baronet  in 
1846.  Between  1827  and  1875  he  made  seven 
journeys  to  the  Orient  in  order  to  find  out  what 
could  be  done  for  his  coreligionists,  but  ac- 
complished little  in  a  political  way,  altho  person- 
ally he  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect. 
In  1865  he  founded  a  Jewish  college  at  Ramsgate, 
where  he  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  July  38,  1885. 

RsrsKBHCKS:  See  works  by  Israel  Davis  and  Luden  Wolf 
on  Sir  Moses  MonUfiort,  London,  1884. 

MONTESQUIEU,  CHARLES  LOUIS  DE 
SECONDAT,  BARON  DE:  Philosopher  and 
political  economist;  bom  near  Bordeaux,  France, 
1689;  educated  at  the  oratorian  college  of  Juilly 
and  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux.  During  his 
studies  at  Bordeaux  he  entered  the  Council  of 
Bordeaux,  and  in  17 16  became  its  president. 
Under  the  influence  01  Newton  he  interested  him- 
self in  natural  science.  In  1721  he  produced  the 
"Lettres  Persanes,"  a  satire  by  a  supposed  Per- 
sian traveler  in  France  on  French  society.  In 
1735  the  "Temple  de  Gnide,"  an  allegorical 
prose  poem;  was  now  elected  to  the  Academy, 
out  did  not  take  his  seat  till  1728;  traveled  m 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  spent  two  years  in  Eng- 
land studying  social  institutions;  wrote  several 
minor  pohtical  works  preparatory  to  his  master- 
piece, L'Esprit  des  Lois  (1748).  Its  character 
is  indicated  by  its  full  title:  "On  the  Spirit  of 
Laws;  or,  the  Necessary  Relations  Between  a 
Country's  Laws  and  the  Nature  of  its  Govern- 
ment, its  Manners,  Climate,  Religion,  Commerce," 
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etc.  It  was  received  with  ^reat  enthusiasm,  and 
ran  through  twenty-two  editions  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  To  the  objections  it  called  forth  Montes- 
quieu replied  in  his  "Defense  de  1' Esprit  des 
Lois"  ([lyso).  Montesauieu  died  in  1755.  (Por 
his  main  teachings,  see  Politicai,  Scibncb.) 

MOHTS  DE  PIKTE  (from  It.  monte  di  pietA, 
fund  of  pity) :  Institutions  established  by  public 
authority  for  lending  money  at  moderate  rates  on 
the  security  of  goods.  Thiey  originated  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century  to  counteract  the  usuri- 
ous practises  of  the  Jewish  money-lenders.  (See 
Pawn-shops.) 

MORAL  ELEMEinr  IN  SOCIAL  REFORM, 
THE:  Perhaps  no  characteristic  of  the  present 
efforts  for  social  reform  is  more  hopeful  and 
more  important  than  the  deepening  emphasis  now 
placed — however  far  we  may  yet  be  from  placing 
all  the  emphasis  we  ought — on  the  moral  element 
in  social  reform.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  key- 
word in  social  reform  was  "natural  rights,"  and 
in  economics  "laissea-faire."  To-day  the  key- 
word in  reform  is  "cooperation,"  and  in  econom- 
ics "character."  If  this  may  seem  to  some  too 
optimistic  a  view,  we  remind  them  that  individ- 
ualist, Socialist,  and  even  anarchist  reformers  all 
seek  cooperation,  while  in  economics  the  reason 
why  individualist  economists  fear  socialism  is  that 
they  believe  that  it  will  deteriorate  character,  and 
the  reason  why  Socialist  economists  seek  social- 
ism is  their  belief  that  under  individualism  char- 
acter is  deteriorating.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
also  evil  signs  to-day.  Many  Socialist  reformers 
come  perilously  near  to  an  unethical  material- 
ism, and  many  individualist  economists  ap- 
proach a  cynical  belief  that  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  counted  on  to  dominate  activity  is  a  ma- 
terial self-interest.  Doubtless,  too,  it  is  possible 
to  minimize  the  moral  element  which  existed 
100  years  ago.  If  the  doctrine  of  "natural 
rights"  {q.  V.)  produced  the  French  and  perhaps 
the  American  Revolution,  it  was  often  striven 
for  with  a  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the  most 
ethical  kind.  Of  the  economics  of  Adam  Smith, 
Arnold  Toynbee,  who  criticizes  them,  says  ("In- 
dustrial Revolution"): 

Two  conceptions  are  woven  into  eveiy  argument  of  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  the  belief  in  the  sapremacy  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  the  conviction  that  man's  self-love  is  God's 
providence,  so  that  the  individual,  in  pursuit  o€  his  own  in- 
terest, is  promoting  the  interest  of  alL 

Nevertheless,  neither  ignoring  our  own  de- 
ficiencies nor  minimizing  the  moral  element  of 
the  past,  it  must  be  recognized  that  economics 
have  been  considerably  moralized  within  the 
century,  particularly  in  England,  and  that  the 
present  wide-spread  effort  for  social  reform  upon 
all  lines  indicates  in  itself  a  deepening  and  a 
widening  of  the  moral  impulse.  Under  the  old 
political  economy,  especially  with  the  successors 
of  Adam  Smith  rather  than  with  Adam  Smith 
himself,  men,  as  Bagehot  (q.  v.)  shows,  were  con- 
ceived as  simply  economic  men,"  "money- 
making  animals."  To-day  political  economy, 
particularly  of  the  psychologic  school 
Politioal  ^^^  ^  *  ^^^  extent  of  the  historical 
«°  school,  considers    man    in    his    full, 

'    round    nature.     Again,  the   aim  of 
the   old  political  economy  was  the 
wealth  of  nations  considered   mainly  from  the 
standpoint  of  material  production.     To-day  po- 


litical economy  gives  at  least  a  considerably^  in- 
creased attention  to  the  problems  of  distribution, 
and  to  the  good  of  the  working  classes.  It  has 
become  far  less  of  a  pure  science  and  much  more 
of  a  practical  art.  This  change  is  largely  due 
to  Mill,  or,  at  least,  becomes  first  prominent  in 
his  work.  In  the  introduction  to  his  "Political 
Economy"  (1848)  he  says: 

The  desssn  of  the  book  is  different  from  that  of  any  treatiae 
00  political  economy  which  has  been  produced  in  Bxagland 
since  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  work,  and  the  one 
in  which  it  most  differs  from  some  others  iriiicfa  have  equaled 
and  even  surpassed  it  as  mere  expositions  d  the  geneial 
principles  of  the  subject,  is  that  it  mvariabl^  associates  the 
principles  with  their  applications.  This  of  itself  implies  a 
much  wider  range  of  ideas  and  of  to|ucs  than  are  included  in 
{wlitical  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract  specula- 
tion. Por  practical  purposes,  political  economy  is  inseparably 
intertwined  with  many  other  branches  of  sooal  philosophy. 
Except  in  matters  of  mere  detail,  there  are  periiaps  no  prac- 
tical questions,  even  among  those  which  approach  nearest  to 
the  character  of  purely  economical  questions,  which  admit 
o(  being  decided  on  economical  premises  alone.  And  it 
is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  truth; 
because,  in  his  applications  of  political  economy,  he  per. 
petually  appeals  to  other  and  often  far  larger  conadeiatwos 
than  pure  political  economy  affords,  that  he  gives  the 
well-grounded  feeling  of  command  over  the  principles  of 
the  subject  for  purposes  of  practise,  owing  to  which  the 
**Wealth  of  Nations,"  alone  among  treatises  on  poIiticBl 
economy,  has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  reaciers,  but 
has  imprest  itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of  men  of  the  world 
and  of  legislators. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  a  work  similar  in  its 
object  and  general  conception  to  that  6t  Adam  Smith,  bnt 
adapted  to  the  more  extended  knowledge  and  improved  idess 
of  the  present  age,  is  the  kind  cf  contrioution  which  political 
economy  at  present  tequiras. 

Since  Mill,  political  economy  has  steadily 
grown  "moral.  Professor  Ely  aivides  the  e\'o- 
lution  of  political  economy  into  three  periods. 
He  says  ("Introduction  to  Political  Economy," 
pp.  los,  106).: 

"Economic  goods  are  first  made  the  primary  thing,  and  they 
are  treated  almost  as  if  their  production  was  an  independent 
process  apart  from  the  will  of  man,  one  extreme  writer  eoing 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  laws  governing  the  production  at 
wealth  would  be  just  what  they  are  if  man  did  not  exist.  The 
social  relations  involved  in  the  production  and  consumptiaa 
of  economic  goods  are  then  considered  more  carefully,  and 
finally  the  original  process  is  reversed,  and  it  is  distinctly  a»- 
serted  that  'the  starting-point  as  well  as  the  object-point  ct 
our  science  is  man*  (Roscher's  'Political  Economy,'  voL  i.  of 
Lalor's  translation,  b.  <>). 

"The  definition  of  political  economy  fotmd  in  Mrs.  Ffewoett's 
little  'Political  Economy'  mair  be  taken  as  a  fair  presenta- 
tion of  the  first  class  of  conceptions.  It  is  as  follows: '  Politi- 
cal economy  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  nature  of 
wealth  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  production,  excfaange, 
and  distribution.' 

"  The  definition  of  political  economy  found  in  John  Stuart 
Mill's  treatise  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  aocuiate  presenta- 
tion of  the  second  class  of  conceptions.  Writers  on  pcditical 
economy,'  says  Hill,  'profess  to  teach  or  investigate  the 
nature  of  wealth  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribu- 
tion, including  directly  or  remotely  the  operation  of  all  the 
causes  by  which  the  condition  of  mankind  or  of  any  society 
of  hunukn  beings  in  respect  to  this  universal  object  of  human 
desire  is  made  prosperous  or  the  reverse.'  Social  relations 
are  draped  in  through  a  back  door,  as  it  were."  As  an 
illustration  of  the  third  period.  Professor  Ely  quotes  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  saying  of 

gslitical  economy,  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Lectures  upon  PoUtical 
conomy,"  that  it  "treats  of  industrial  society.  Its  purpose 
as  an  arialytic  science  is  to  explain  the  industrial  actions  cf 
men.  Its  purpose  as  a  constructive  science  is  to  discover  a 
scientific  and  rational  basis  for  the  formation  and  goverrmaent 
of  industrial  society." 

The  present  moral  danger  of  modem  politi- 
cal economy  is  overanalysis.  Savs  Dr.  Edward 
Caird  ("The  Moral  Aspect  of  the  EoDnomical 
Problem,"  a  presidential  address  to  the  Ethical 
Society):  ^  , 

It  is  the  peculiar  temptation  M  Itudenyi  ef  sdenee  and 
literature  to  cultivate  a  so-called  critical  spirit — a  consdous- 
nesa  of  scientific  law,  that  has  no  tolerance  for  any  form  c{ 
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al  which  b  not  quite  according  to  knowledge  or  a  liteniy 
oae,  the  delicacy  and  qnicknen  of  which  ii  easily  turned 
into  faultfinding  and  intolerance  of  every  thought  and  feeling 
which  does  not  express  itself  in  conformity  with  its  own 
standards.  The  devil  of  these  modem  days  is  not.  as  Goethe 
said,  the  northern  iantom  with  horns  and  hoofs,  not  the 
spirit  which  inspires  a  rabid  witch-like  frenzv  for  evil,  that 
mocks  the  sacred  enthusiasm  for  Rood;  it  is  tne  spirit  which 
alwB^  denies,  which  sees  nothing  but  pretense  in  virtue, 
nothing  but  illusion  in  the  higher  hopes  and  faiths  of  man. 
This  chilling  doubt  is  the  shadow  that  accompanies  our  ad- 
vancing knowledge,  sometimes  taking  away  the  good  of  it, 
and  making  us  almost  wish  for  the  simpler  faiths  and  unhes- 
itating instincts  of  an  earlier  time.  ...  It  is  this  that  turns 
science  aside  into  the  way  of  a  false  realistic  analysis,  which 
"has  the  parts  in  its  hand,  but  has  lost  all  consciousness 
of  the  spiritual  bond  which  united  them."  It  is  this  which 
reduces  life  to  its  crude  elements,  and  then  doubts  whether  it 
is  worth  living;  it  is  this  finally  that  so  fills  us  with  the  sense 
of  the  difficulties  and  disadvanta^  of  every  steo  to  improve 
the  condition  of  man,  that  we  shrink  into  isolation  and  inac- 
tion. .  .  . 

This  is  the  devil  which  is  most  dangerous  to  the  soul  that 
has  been  swept  and  garnished  by  culture,  and  which  that 
soul  must  repel  if  it  woiild  save  itself  from  growing  weakness 
and  monl  decay.  As  a  class,  men  of  culture  are  not  mudi 
in  danger  of  being  possest  by  a  frantic  love  of  evil  and  hatred 
of  good,  but  sometimes  they  are  in  danger  of  lositu:  a  belief 
in  tne  greatness  of  the  issues  of  existence  which  are  hid  under 
its  littleness,  and  in  the  worth  of  every  human  life,  in  spite 
of  the  triviality  and  meanness  of  its  appearance. 

But  more  than  to  any  a4vance  in  academic 
political  economy  is  the  present  indebted  to  the 
great  moral  reformers,  like  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Maurice,  Mazzini,  and  Tolstoy.  For 
Xafonaari  ^^^^  position  and  contributions  to 
social  reform,  see  their  respective 
names;  but  it  is  to  Ruskin,  more  than 
to  any  other  modem  reformer,  we  owe  the  con- 
ceptions that  wealth  is  well  living;  that  the  life  is 
more  than  meat;  that  man  should  own  property 
and  not  property  own  man.  It  is  to  Carlyle  that 
■we  owe  an  exaltation  of  the  possibility  of  man, 
and  the  assertion  of  manhood  over  social  and 
economic  shams.  It  is  to  Maurice  that  the 
Church  of  to-day  mainly  owes  her  Christian  So- 
cialism. It  is  Mazzini  who,  more  strongly  than 
any,  has  emphasized  duty  as  greater  tha!n  rights, 
and  God  as  above  materialism.  Tolstoy,  more 
than  any  other,  has  taught  individualists  the 
greatness  of  sacrifice.  (For  a  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  moral  element  in  social  reform,  so  far 
as  it  has  taken  the  form  of  Christian  thought  and 
effort,  see  Christian  Socialism;  Church  and 
Social  Reform.)  Outside  of  the  Church  the 
deepest  contribution  to  the  moralization  of  re- 
form, except  from  individuals  like  the  above,  has 
come  from  the  positivist  school  and  from  the 
modem  ethical  movement. 

Said  Frederic  Harrison  (fj.  v.)  ("Address  on 
Moral  and  Reli^ous  Socialism,"  Jan.  i,  iSoi), 
the  central  social  maxim  of  positivism  is  to 
make  political  interests  give  way  to  moral  du- 
ties." Its  aim  is  a  religion  of  _  humanity,  the 
service  of  man.  As  for  the  various  societies  of 
ethical  culture  in  America  and  Europe,  their 
avowed  object  is  "the  elevation  of  the  moral  life 
of  its  members  and  that  of  the  commtmity,"  and 
everywhere  its  societies  are  calling  attention  to 
the  moral  side  of  social  reforms. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  subject  is  the 
moral  element  in  social  reform.  It  is  questioned 
bv  some  if  society  is  growing  moral.  (See  Crime.) 
Says  J.  M.  Whiton  ("The  Reaction  of  Ethics 
upon  Economics,"  address  at  Yale  College,  Jiue, 

We  are  now  threatened  with  moral  chao*  in  the  world  of 
trade,  as  the  natural  result  of  that  Lucretian  vortex  of  atoms, 
out  of  which  Smith  and  his  disciples  imagined  an  economic 
coamos  would  come.  So  dispassionate  an  observer  as  Prof. 
H.  Sidgwiclc  of  Cambridge,  criticixes  "the  antisocial  temper 


and  attitude  of  mind  produced  by  the  continual  struggle  ol 
competition."  and  inqtiires  "whether  the  whole  individualistic 
organization  of  industry,  whatever  its  material  advantages  be, 
is  not  open  to  condemnation  as  radically  demoralizing.  The 
question  is  answered  by  Professor  Graham,  of  Belfast:  "Our 
practical  working  ethics,  as  distinct  from  the  ethics  of  the 
schools,  often  grand  enough,  is  narrowed  to  the  lowest  egoism 
and  the  coarsest  moral  materialism."  .  .  . 

These  old  questions,  newly  moved  by  authorities  whom  it 
is  folly  to  disparage,  we  see  seconded  on  every  hand  by  spec- 
tacles which  stir  tne  common  mind  to  thinking  on  the  prob- 
lems thus  proposed;  as  by  heightening  contrasts  between  the 
neighbors  Opulence  and  Indigence,  by  the  purchase  of  ground 
for  a  ten-nullion-dollar  cathedral  in  honor  of  Christ,  while 
the  slums,  where  Christ's  little  ones  die  in  noisome  heat  by 
thousands,  remain  undisturbed,  and  even  lucrative  at  35  per 
cent,  .  .  . 

Our  political  seers.  al.<»>.  have  heard  the  surf  through  the  foa 
and  are  crying  fjom  their  lookout,  "Breakers  ahead. 
"Nowhere  in  the  world,"  says  our  Professor  Sumner,  "is  the 
danger  of  a  plutocracy  as  formidable  as  it  is  here.  .  .  .  Al- 
ready the  question  presents  itself  as  one  of  life  or  death  to 
democracy.  .  .  .  The  task  before  us  is  one  which  calls  for 
fresh  reserves  of  moral  force  and  political  virtue  from  the  very 
foundations  of  the  social  body. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  recognition  of  these 
evils  and  the  effort  to  meet  them  indicate  an 
advance.  Even  our  wealthy  men,  who  sneer  at 
social  reform,  are  compelled,  as  never  before,  to 
practise  a  "gospel  of  wealth  " ;  and  it  is  among  the 
best  signs  of  the  times  that  never,  as  now,  was 
philanthropy  so  criticized  for  giving  to  the  poor 
only  what  it  has  first  taken  from  the  poor,  be- 
stowing on  universities  and  charities  that  which 
it  gathered  by  avarice  and  perhaps  bv  fraud. 

We  are  developing,  as  Xlr.  H.  D.  Lloyd  {q.  v.) 
has  asserted,  "a  new  conscience."  Long  ago 
Mazzini  wrote:  "Every  political  question  is  In- 
coming a  social  question,  and  every  social  ques- 
tion is  rapidly  becoming  a  religious  question." 
Matthew  Arnold  defines  civilization  as  "the  hu- 
manizing, the  bringing  into  one  harmonious  and 
truly  humane  life  of  the  whole  body  of  society." 
If  this  is  not  true  of  civilization  to-day,  it  is  at 
least  the  present  aim  and  endeavor  of  social  re- 
form. 

Rbfkrehcbs:  The  above-quoted  essays  and  addresses;  the 
works  of  Rusldn.  Carlyle,  Mazzini,  Maurice,  Tolstoy,  etc. 
(4.  v.);  Sodai  Philosophy  and  RtUgion  of  Autuilt  Comtt, 
by  E.  Caird  (188s);  ProhgoHuna  to  Ethics,  by  T.  H.  Green 
(1890);  An  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,  by  J.  S. 
Mackenzie;  History  of  Ethics,  by  H.  Sic&wick  (iSgi); 
Printipks  of  Ethics,  by  H.  Spencer.  (See  auo  Christian- 
ity AHD  Social  Rbporu.) 

MORAVIANS:  The  Moravian  Church,  or 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  originated  in  the  reformation  of  John 
Huss  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Almost  crushed  out  by  persecution, 
it  was  revived  in  172a  at  Hermhut  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  and  the  policy  was  adopted'of  prop- 
agating its  faith  by  forming  missionary  semi- 
communal  colonies,  which  by  a  quiet  fraternal 
life,  joined  to  a  pietistic  faith,  should  influence 
the  world.  Since  1732  more  than  2,200  mission- 
aries have  gone  out.  These  communities  cele- 
brated love  feasts  (agafxe,  q.  v.),  and  in  every  way 
developed  the  fraternal  spirit.  Since  1856  these 
fraternal  customs  have,  however,  disappeared 
from  Moravian  settlements  in  the  United  States, 
about  half  those  in  the  world. 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS:  Statesman;  born  Lon- 
don, 1478:  became  at  the  age  of  fifteen  page  in 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Prime  Minister.  In  1497  en- 
tered Oxford  University,  and  afterward  studied 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  and  resided  for 
some  years  at  a  Gray  Friars  monastery.  In  1502 
he  became  a  judge  in  the  sheriff's  cotirt,  and  also 
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member  of  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  says  of  him  that  "he  is  the  first  per- 
son in  our  [English]  history  disting^uished  by  the 
faculty  of  public  speaking,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  successful  employment  of  it  in  Parliament 
against  a  lavish  grant  of  money  to  the  crown." 
The  occasion  referred  to  was  when  he  persuaded 
the  House  of  Commons  not  to  grant  a  supply 
to  Henry  VII.  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
About  1514  he  wrote  his  famous  "  Utopia,"  which 
was  printed  in  Louvain  (1516)  under  the  editor- 
ship of  his  friend  Erasmus,  and  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  many  languages.  In  1521  More  was 
knighted  and  appointed  treasurer  of  the  ex- 
chequer; in  1523,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1529  he  was  appointed  lord-chancellor 
in  place  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Having  declined  to 
take  the  oath  by  which  he  was  required  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  1 534. 
After  he  had  been  in  prison  for  a  year  he  was 
charged  with  treason  in  that  he  denied  the  king's 
supremacy  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  finally  was 
condemned  and  beheaded  on  July  6,  1535.  All 
the  accounts  we  have  of  Sir  Thomas  Alore's  life 
agree  in  describing  him  as  of  unusual  greatness, 
pure-minded,  just,  and  generous,  with  an  inex- 
haustible flow  of  sprightly  wit;  and  tho  as  a 
statesman  bound  by  his  surroundings,  yet  able  to 
see  clearly  the  evils  of  despotism  and  monarchy, 
and  in  heart,  as  is  diown  in  his  "Utopia,"  a  dem- 
ocratic republican.  In  this  book  More  first  in- 
troduces his  readers  to  a  traveler  and  philosopher 
whom  he  meets  in  Antwerp,  just  returned  irom 
joumeyings  in  sttange  lands;  he  had  started  out 
with  Vespucci  on  his  last  voyage,  but  leaving  him 
at  the  farthest  point  had  pushed  on  to  other 
strange  lands,  and  finally  to  the  island  of  Utopia, 
whose  laws  and  customs  imprest  him  greatly, 
and  which  he  relates  at  length  to  More.  The  de- 
scriptions show  a  very  keen  perception  of  the 
causes  of  misgovemment,  while  the  sentiments 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  traveler  when  he  is 
discussing  English  institutions  show  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  at  heart,  at  all  events,  a  pro- 
nounced republican,  and  one  who  loved  his  fellow, 
men  rather  than  institutions.  In  Utopia  all  save 
the  old  and  infirm  are  expected  to  labor  six  hours 
a  day;  all  goods  of  every  kind  are  owned  in  com- 
mon ;  and  the  people  choose  their  houses  everv  ten 
years  by  lot,  and  dine  together  in  large  halls. 
They  have  no  money  of  any  kind,  and  consider 
gold  and  silver  as  the  basest  of  metals,  fit  only  for 
i^oble  uses.  All  personal  adornment  they  con- 
sider as  childish  and  degrading.  Their  priests 
are  few  in  number,  but  are  universally  rever- 
enced for  their  sanctity  and  their  courage  in  time 
of  war.  There  are  two  religious  orders  among 
them,  very  similar  to  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  ;■  their  endeavor  is  to  purify  their  souls  by  en- 
gaging in  the  lowliest  and  most  unattractive  la- 
bors. Religious  intolerance  is  a  thing  unknown, 
as  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Utopians  that  belief 
is  largely  a  matter  of  environment  and  birth. 
There  are  twenty-four  cities  in  Utopia,  equal  in 
extent.  The  government  is  largely  directed  by  a 
council  composed  of  three  wise  men  from  each 
city,  who  ate  elected  by  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  criminals  of  the  cities  are  enslaved,  and 
obliged  to  perform  the  more  laborious  and  dis- 
agreeable work. 

MORELLI:    French  writer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  whose  life  Larousse's  "Dictionnaire" 


says  that  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  tho  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  he  was  an  abb^  and 
lived    at    Vitrey-le-Franfois.     Several    of    his 


quality  d'un  grand  roi  et  syst^me  d'un  sage  gou- 
vemement"  (a  vols.,  1751);  "Naufrage  des  iles 
flottantes  k  la  Basiliade,  a  social  Utopia;  above 
all,  his  "Code  de  la  nature  ou  le  veritable  esprit 
de  se<j  lois  de  tout  temps  n^glig^  ou  m^connue  " 
(1755),  a  boojc.  influential  in  forming  the  social 
theories  oAne  French  Revolution,  and  said  to  be 
the  inspirer  of  Babeuf  (q.  v.). 

MORISSEAUX,  CHARLES:  Director-General 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  and  Labor,  Brussels; 
bom,  1854,  at  Lifige,  Belgium:  pupil  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  Li^ge  University;  won  his  diploma  as  a 
civil  engineer  in  1877.  From  1877  to  1882  on 
duty  as  mining  engineer  in  the  collieries  of 
Mariemont  and  Bescoup,  Belgium:  appointed  in 
1882  chief  clerk  in  Belgian  Foreign  Office;  in 
1884  secretary  to  the  Minister  for  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Public  Works.  In  1886  a  member 
and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  great  Committee 
of  Labor,  established  with  a  view  to  reforming 
labor  legislation  in  Belgium  and  bettering  the 
conditions  of  the  working  people.  Became  in 
1887  head  of  Bureau  of  Industry.  From  1886  to 
1899  helped  in  the  shaping  and  passage  of  almost 
every  law  or  regulation  relating  to  latxir,  besides 
organizing  and  supervising  various  social  inquiries 
and  the  general  census  of  industries  in  i8g6.  In 
1899  was  made  general  inspector  of  finance  to  the 
Mozambique  Company  and  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  company  in  1904.  Has  now  return^ 
to  his  position  as  Director-General  of  Bureau  of 
Labor.     Address:  Rue  Lambermont  2,  Brussels. 

HORHOHISH:  The  Mormon  Church  we  con- 
sider here  in  its  relation  to  social  problems.  Be- 
ginning in  1 83 1  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  in  the  preach- 
mg  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  based  on  a  revelation  he 
claimed  to  have  received  on  golden  plates,  writ- 
ten, long  hidden,  and  finally  revealed  to  him,  by 
a  prophet  Mormon.  Mormonism  claims  to  hie 
a  Chnstian  religion,  believing  in  Christ,  in  the 
Trinity,  and  in  the  Bible.  With  "The  Book  of 
Mormon"  Smith's  preaching  gained  many  fol- 
lowers, and  in  1831  a  prosperous  Mormon  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Kirkland,  Ohio,  and  a  temple 
built.  Persecuted  here,  Smith  led  his  followers 
in  1837  to  Far  West,  Mo.,  and  driven  from  there 
to  Nauvoo,  111.,  where  their  numbers  reached 
12,000  and  they  were  prosperous  in  every  way. 
A  discontented  member,  however,  made  trouble. 
Dissension  arose ;  the  civil  authorities  were  called 
upon,  and  Smith  was  shot  by  a  mob  from  the 
neighboring  region  in  1844.  Brigham  Young, 
who  had  joined  the  sect  in  1832,  now  became 
leader,  and  led  the  community  to  Council  Bluffs 
in  1845,  and  in  1847,  after  an  amazing  march 
across  the  prairies  and  over  the  mountains,  to 
what  is  now  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah.  When  the 
United  States  acquired  this  territory,  the  Mor- 
mons desired  to  form  a  new  state  called  Deseret, 
but  Co'ngress  would  not  allow  this,  and  in  1830 
the  Territory  of  Utah  was  formed,  Brigham  Young 
being  the  first  governor.  In  1852  the  practise  01 
polj^amy  was  first  openly  proclaimed,  and  even 
enjomed  upon  Mormons  as  a  means  of  grace,  tho 
it  is  said  to  have  been  promulgated  within  the 
church  in  1843,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
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practised  bv  the  leaders  from  the  beginning  of  the 
church.  This  step  created  opposition  through  the 
country,  and  as  early  as  1862  Congress  took  some 
steps  to  stamp  it  out.  Little,  however,  was  ac- 
complished. The  Mormon  priesthood  had  alj  the 
power  in  the  territory,  and  little  could  be  done. 
In  1882  stronger  efforts  were  made.  The  Ed- 
munds Law  made  bigamy  and  polygamy  in  U.  S. 
territories  punishable  with  a  fine  of  not  over  $500 
and  imprisonment  up  to  five  years.  Any  one 
cohabitmg  with  more  than  one  woman  could  be 
imprisoned  six  months  or  fined»$3oo  or  both. 
Any  juryman  who  believed  in  polygamy  could  be 
challenged.  All  elections  were  conducted  by  a 
special  federal  commission,  and  polygamists  were 
disfranchised;  13,000  men  and  women — ^for 
women  had  been  given  the  franchise  by  the  Mor- 
mon authorities  in  1870,  and  had  strongly  sup- 
ported the  church — ^wene  thus  disfranchised. 
Later,  in  1887,  alt  women  were  disfranchised. 
Adultery  and  fornication  were  made  criminal 
offenses.  Witnesses  were  compelled  to  testify. 
Marriages  must  be  fully  registered,  and  all  ille- 

fitimate  children  were  denied  right  of  inheritance, 
pecial  oaths  were  required  from  voters  declaring 
that  they  were  not  polygamists.  By  such  meas- 
ures polygamy  was  orol^n  up,  and  m  1890  Gen- 
tiles for  the  first  time  obtamed  control  of  the 
municipal  government;  1,100  persons  were  said 
to  have  been  convicted  of  polygamy,  and  over 
$jo,ooo  of  church  property  was  confiscated. 
Fmally,  in  1890  Pres.  Wilford  Woodruff  issued 
a  pronunciamento  against  polygamy.  Brigham 
Yoimg  had  died  in  1877.  Smce  then  the  division 
between  Mormons  and  Gentiles  has  considerably 
died  away.  Intermarriages  took  place.  Social 
and  business  intercourse  is  continual.  In  1894 
Ihresident  Cleveland  granted  amnesty  and  civil 
rights  to  all  convicted  of  polygamy.  In  1896 
Utah  was  admitted  as  a  state.  The  church  au- 
thorities, however,  are  still  accused  of  demanding 
obedience  to  them  in  political  as  well  as  religious 
affairs.     For  the  most  recent  events  see  below. 

The  industrial  and  economic  development  of 
the  Mormons,  or  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  or 
Latter  Day  Saints,  as  they  are  caUed,  is  marked. 
The  system  seems  to  be  purely  paternal,  even 
tyrannical,  but  industry  is  encouraged,  and  all 
liormons  are  ^ven  land,  none  allowed  to  go  in 
want,  fine  buildings  are  erected.  Even  in  the 
poljrgamous  period  only  10  per  cent  of  the  people 
were  said  to  have  practised  polygamy.  Prom- 
inent wives  and  children  of  plural  marriages  de- 
clared their  homes  happy.  Prostitution  was 
unknown.  Favoritism  between  wives  was  for- 
bidden. On  the  other  hand  pathetic  stories  are 
told  of  the  sufferings  of  the  women,  and  dark 
massacres,  like  those  of  Mountain  Meadows  in 
1857,  and  other  deeds  seemingly  traced  to  the 
door  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  church. 
The  number  of  Mormons  is  increasing  in  all  the 
states  near  Utah.  In  1890  there  were  reported 
144,352;  in  1906,  300,000,  with  796  churches  and 
700  ministers. 

The  most  recent  public  controversy  concerning 
the  Mormon  Church  has  been  as  to  the  seating 
of  Senator  Smoot,  a  member  of  the  Mormon  hier- 
archy elected  to  tiie  U.  S.  Senate.  We  give  a 
brief  representative  statement  pro  and  con,  as 
these  sum  up  the  whole  present  status  of  the  con- 
troveiBy. 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Hopkins,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Illinois,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
and  Elections,  who  joined  with  three  other  Re- 


publican members  of  the  committee  in  a  minority 
report  favorable  to  Smoot,  says  in  Ijrief  (The  In- 
dependent, Jan.  34,  1907): 

The  grounds  on  which  the  seat  in  the  Senate  of  Beed 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  is  contested  are  as  follows:  First,  that  he  is 
Imown  to  have  taken  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  "endowment 
oath,"  by  which  he  obligated  himself  to  make  his  allegiance  to 
the  ciiurch  paramount  to  his  allcsiance  to  the  United  States. 

Second,  that  by  reason  of  his  official  relations  to  the  church 
as  one  of  its  apostles,  he  is  responsible  for  polygamous  oo> 
habitation,  which  )ret  continues  among  some  of  the  Mormons, 
notwitfastajiding  it  isprohibited  by  law. 

The  charge  that  Senator  Smoot  is  himself  a  polygamist 
was  never  seriously  prest  before  our  committee.  He  is, 
and  always  has  been,  opposed  to  the  practise  of  polygamy 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  State  of  Utah  has  been  one  of  the 
bitterest  foes  of  polygamy. 

The  evidence  that  was  offered  on  the  first  proposition  re- 
lating to  the  endowment  oath  was  of  a  character  that  would 
receive  but  little  consideration  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
witnesses  contradicted  each  other  as  to  the  wording  of  the 
oath  and  its  character.  Some  of  them  were  shown  to  be  of 
bad  repute,  others  mentally  unsound,  others  drunlrards,  and 
others  who  had  private  grievances  that  so  warped  and  dis- 
torted their  opimons  and  statements  that  they  were  entitled 
to  but  little,  if  any,  credence. 

There  were  only  seven  of  all  the  witnesses  who  testified 
against  Senator  Smoot,  who  attempted  to  give  the  endowment 
oath.  These  witnesses  were  contradicted  not 
only  by  the  positive  testimony  of  Senator 
Sndowmsnt  Smoot  himself,  but  by  a  great  number  <^ 
Oath  witnesses  whose  character  and  reputation  for 
^•^  truth  are  unquestioned.  In  my  opinion, 
the  charge  relating  to  the  endowment  oath 
was  not  only  not  sustained,  but  the  clear  pre- 
ponderance of  the  testimony  showed  that  there  was  nothing 
m  that  oath  that  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
Seruttor  Smoot  taking  upon  himself  the  obligations  of  a 
senator  of  the  U.  S.,  and  performing  faithfully  and  efficiently 
the  duties  of  that  great  office. 

The  senator  himself  said  that  he  took  the  endowment  oath 
when  he  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  and  that,  as  he  re- 
membered the  oath,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  conflicted  with 
his  duties  as  a  dtiscn  of  the  state  or  of  the  U.  S..  or  with  his 
duties  as  a  U.  S.  senator. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  general  public  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  holds  an  official  position  in  the  church  itself,  being 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Those  who  would  have  him 
expelled  from  the  senate  claim  that,  by  reason  of  this  position, 
he  is  responsible  for  polygamous  cohabitation,  which  yet 
continues  among  some  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah.  This  is  the 
most  serious  charge  that  has  been  prcst  by  those  who  seek 
to  have  him  expelled  from  the  senate.  To  understand  fully 
the  nature  and  character  of  his  position  as  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  and  his  responsibility — or,  rather,  non-responsibility 
—-for  the  practise  01  some  of  his  associates,  it  is  necessary  to 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  attitude  that  the 
government  of  the  U.  S.  has  held  toward  the  Mormon  Church, 
and  those  who  are  leaders  of  the  church,  in  preaching  and 
practising  polvgamy. 

The  federal  government  is  in  part  responsible  for  the 
polygamy  that  we  find  in  Utah  to-day.  President  Fillmore, 
in  X850,  gave  both  recognition  and  encouragement  to  the 
practises  of  polygamy  in  the  Mormon  Church  in  Utah  by 
appointing  Brigham  Young,  the  head  of  the  church,  governor 
of  the  Ter^tory  of  Utah,  with  full  knowledge  that  he  was  an 
open  advocate  of  polygamy  and  at  the  time  had  a  number  of 
plural  wives.  The  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  confirmed  that  appoint- 
ment. He  was  reappointed  by  President  Pierce  and  recon- 
firmed to  the  great  office  of  Governor  of  Utah  by  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.  For  many  years  polygamy  was  taught  by 
Brigham  Young  and  his  foliowers  as  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  without  any  interference  upon  the  part  of  the 
general  government;  and  plural  marriages  were  entered  into 
without  objection  or  any  legislative  hindrance. 

There  has  been  much  legislation  by  the  Congress  designed 
to  prohibit  both  plural  marriages  and  polygamous  cohabita- 
tion. The  successive  acts  were  fought  through  to  the  court 
of  last  resort  and  then  came  the  'manifesto"  of  Wilford 
Woodruff,  forbidding  further  pMral  marriages.  At  the  time 
it  was  issued  then  were  1,400  polygamous  families  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah.  There  were,  m  1905,  over  300,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  State  of  Utah;  of  this 
number  there  were  only  500  polygamous  families.  Since  the 
manifesto  of  1890  very  tew  plural  marriages  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  Mormons.  Time  is  the  great  corrector  of  this 
evil.  The  2,400  ixilygamous  families  of  1890 
had  dwindled  to  500  in  1905.  No  new  polyg- 
PoItVUBOIU  *mous  marriages  are  recognized  or  permittol 

-,yjL._^    by  the  church. 

*•"»*■••        From  the  fact  that,  under  the  statutes  of 

1883  and  1887,  the  children  of  plural  wives 

were  l^timised,  it  has  been  felt  unwise  bv 

many  non-Mormons  of  Utah  to  pix>hibit  the  fathers  of  sued 

children  from  living  with,  supporting,  and  caring  for  them. 

And  if  the  father  was  to  support,  educate,  and  caie  for  bis 
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children,  it  seemed  to  many  heartleu  to  exclude  from  this 
rebtionship  the  mother,  who  bad  entered  into  this  relation 
from  the  pureslTmotives  and  at  a  time  when  she  believed  that, 
in  the  sigbt  of  God  and  man,  she  was  justified  in  entering  into 
this  relation. 

Senator  Smoot,  by  the  determined  stand  that  he  has 
always  taken,  has  been  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  church 
in  stamping  out  polygamy.  He  has  not  only  lived  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  manifesto  of  1890 
ol  his  church,  but  has  been  an  active  and  earnest  worker  in 
the  church  to  spread  the  sentiment  that  no  more  plural 
marriages  will  be  tolerated. 

The  testimony  that  was  taken  before  our  committee  shows 
that  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  who  violated  the  mani- 
festo and  the  laws  of  our  country  by  taking  a  plural  wife  out- 
side the  limits  of  Utah,  when  he  returned  to  the  state  was 
prosecuted  by  Senator  Smoot  before  the  courts  of  the  state 
and  was  also  deprived  of  his  official  position  in  the  church  by 
the  direct  iniluence  of  Senator  Smoot. 

Since  Reed  Smoot  became  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Mormon  Church  in  1890,  the  conditions  in  Utah  have  been 
such  that  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Mormons  have  acquiesced  in 
a  polygamous  cohabitation  with  those  few  remaining  who 
married  before  the  manifesto  of  1890. 

They  have  recognized  that  such  [nlygamous  cohabitation  is 
an  evil,  but  that  the  interests  of  society  will  be  best  subserved 
by  permitting  time  to  eliminate  the  few  polygamous  families, 
compamtively,  that  yet  remain. 

The  people  oi  Utah  have  the  same  light  to  elect  their  senator 
from  the  Mormon  faith  that-the  people  of  another  state  have 
to  elect  their  senator  who  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  or  Catholic  Church.  The  people  of  Utah  have 
elected  him  as  one  of  their  senators,  and  I  see  no  valid  or 
legal  reason  for  interfering  with  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
that  state. 

A  contrary  view  is  exprest  by  the  Rev.  S.  E, 
Wishard,  D'D.,  a  synodical  missionarv  of  the 
Presbirterian  Church  for  Utah,  with  headquarters 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  said  to  be  a  careful  man  and 
to  know  whereof  he  speaks.  He  says  in  brief 
(The  Independent,  Jan.  la,  1907): 

The  Mormon  hierarchy  has  violated  the  oaths  and  covenant 
made  with  the  U.  S.  Government,  by  which  statehood  was 
secured.  The  president  of  the  church,  of  whom  the  authori- 
ties of  the  church  declare  and  teach  that  "he  has  the  same 
authority  that  God  has,  and  by  virtue  of  that  authority  is  in 
reality  a  part  of  God,"  has  sworn  before  all  the  country  that 
he  is  a  lawbreaker.  Mr.  Smoot,  knowing  that  fact,  voted  to 
sustain  this  lawbreaker  as  the  "prophet,  seer,  and  revelator," 
as  "having  the  same  authority  that  God  has." 

It  is  said,  "Now  and  then  plural  marriages  take  place, 
sometimes  escaping  the  law  by  being  celebrated  in  Mexico." 
There  never  has  been  a  man  punished  by  law  or  disciplined 
by  the  church  for  the  crime.  Three  of  the  apostles  have 
entered  into  plural  marriages  without  modestly  retiring  to 
Mexico.  They  have  all  escaped  the  law,  and  that  without 
going  abroad  to  hide  their  crimes. 

Fifteen  men  control  the  Mormon  people  in  all  the  world. 
Nearly  all  of  them  an  violating  the  law,  and  the  three  or  four 
men  who  are  kept  out  of  polygamy  for  a  purpose  an  sustain- 
ing the  criminals,  living  m  harmony  with  them,  offering  no 
rebuke  for  lawlessness  and  crime. 

In  the  days  when  Utah  was  a  territory,  under  national 
government.  Congress  sent  some  at  these  same  men  to  the 
penitentiary  for  violating  the  law  of  the  government.  They 
wen  amnestied  on  their  pledge  to  abstain  from  crime  and 
have  violated  their  pledge.  Are  they  less  criminal  for  vio- 
lating their  own  state  laws  and  constitution  which  they 
adopted  to  get  statehood  and  escape  control  of  the  laws  of 
Congress? 

It  will  be  said  that  Apostle  Smoot  is  not  himself  a  violator 
'  of  the  law,  a  criminal,  and  therefore  should  not  be  disturbed. 
I  reply  that  he  consents  to  the  conduct  of  the  criminals,  is 
at  one  with  them,  sustaining  them  in  their  unlawful  conduct, 
and  attempts  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  same.  In  legal 
phrase  he  is  partUeps  criminis.  Indeed,  he  is  in  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.  by  virtue  of  hif  support  of  these  men  in  their 
crime. 

That  the  hostility  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  is  not  a  figment 
of  non-Mormons,  an  invention  of  "the  bigoted  persecutors  of 
Mormons,"  will  be  seen  by  their  own  statements.  The  men 
who  speak  and  teach  for  the  Mormon  people  shall  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

ist.  "The  priesthood  .  ,  .  holds  the  keys  a(  Revelation  of 
the  oracles  01  God  to  men  upon  the  earth,  Ou  ptmtr  and  A4 
right  to  give  laws  and  commandments  to  individuals,  churches, 
rulers,  nations,  and  the  world;  to  appoint,  ordain,  and  establish 
kingdoms." — "  Key  to  Theology,  Fourth  Edition,  p.  70,  a 
book  published  ana  sold  to  the  people. 

3d.  The  priesthood  "  is  the  legitimate  rule  of  God.  whether 
in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  At  otiiy  utiHmal* 
Powtr  that  has  a  righi  to  mU  on  Ih*  tarth." — Apostle  John 
Taykw  in  "Journal  of  Diaoounes,"  vol.  v.,  p.  186. 

3d.  "  Some  may  inquire.  Is  it  tight,  is  it  lawful,  for  another 


government  to  be  organized  in  the  U.  S.,  of  a  theocmtaod 
nature  ?  Yes,  perfectly  so." — Apostle  Orson  Pratt,  "  Joamal 
of  Discourees,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  72. 

The  Mormon  hierarehy  claims  to  be  that  theocratical 
government,  and  has  ruled  the  people  with  despotism. 

4th.  "The  day  will  come  when  tht  U.  5.  Covtrmntnl  ami 
all  others  wili  be  uprooted,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  worid  wiQ 
be  united  in  one,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  [which  always 
means  the  Mormon  hierarchy]  will  govern  the  whole  earth, 
and  bear  universal  sway." — Vol.  iii-,  P-  71. 

5th.  "The  kingdom  of  God  [the  Mormon  hiemrchy]  is  an 
order  of  government  established  by  divine  authority.  It  is 
the  only  legal  government  that  can  exist  in  any-  part  of  the 
universe.  AU  other  governments  are  iilegal  and  unatiihorited." 
— Apostle  Orson  Pratt  on  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

6th.  "When  God  sets  up  a  system  of  revelation,  as  he  has 
done  by  the  priesthood  in  these  latter  days,  he  sets  up  a 
system  of  government  that  shall  rule  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  matters." — Millennial  Star,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  214. 

7tb.  "The  priesthood  will  bear  rule,  and  hold  the  govera- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  under  control  in  all  things." — ^"Journal 
of  Discourses,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  189,  Brigham  Young. 

These  quotations,  teaching  the  supremacy  of  the  Mormon 
hierarchy  over  all  civil  government,  can  be  multiphed  almost 
without  limit.  These  teachings  claim  to  be  inspired,  and 
have  never  been  repudiated,  chaxiged  or  modified,  but  prac- 
tised to  their  utmost  limit.  It  is  to  be  noted  always  and 
everywhere  that  the  hierarchy  never  uses  the  phrase  "  King- 
dom of  God  "  as  referring  to  tne  spiritual  reign  of  Christ,  but 
to  the  material  and  political  supremacy  of  the  Mormon 
priesthood  as  "the  only  legal  government  that  can  exist  in 
any  part  of  the  universe." 

Apostle  Smoot  had  to  get  permission,  by  a  law  of  the  priest- 
hood, from  the  other  members  of  the  hierarchy  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate.  And  when  that  permission  was  granted 
the  Mormon  legislature  had  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  elect  him.  He  is  therefore  in  the  Soiate  to  represent 
the  hierarchy,  and  not  the  American  sentiment.  ...  It 
will  be  wall  for  the  American  papers  to  make  the  discoveiT 
soon  which  has  been  patent  to  the  patriotic  people  of  Utah  for 
many  years. 

MORRIS,  MAX :  Fourth  vice-president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  bom  1866,  at 
Mobile,  Ala. ;  self-educated.  At  an  early  age  he 
went  to  Colorado  and  found  work  at  various 
trades.  In  1884  he  became  a  clerk  and  from  the 
first  took  an  active  interest  in  the  movement  for 
the  organization  of  that  honorable  calling.  In 
1896  was  elected  international  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Retail  Clerks'  IntemationaJ  "Pjiotective 
Association,  a  position  he  has  held  ever  since. 
Starting  with  a  few  struggling  unions,  by  a  wise 
and  vigorous  policy  he  has  built  up  an  organiza- 
tion numbering  50,000  members.  One  of  the 
principal  benefits  largely  secured  by  the  associa- 
tion has  been  the  earlier  closing  of  retail  stores,  a 
custom  now  become  almost  universal.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris has  served  three  terms  in  the  L^fi^ture 
of  Colorado.  He  believes  that  conditions  are 
changing  so  rapidly  that  no  set  line  of  policy  is  to 
be  followed  by  those  seeking  the  advancement  of 
labor,  but  every  opportunity  must  be  watched 
for  and  eagerly  seized  upon  to  better  the  situa- 
tion and  the  prospects.  Address:  318  Appel 
Building,  Denver,  Col. 


MORRIS,  WILLIAM:  Poet;  Socialist;  bom  at 
Walthamstow,  near  London,  1834.  He  was  ed- 
ucated first  at  the  school  of  that  place,  at  Marl- 
borough, and  at  Exeter  College,  Orford,  In 
1856  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Street,  the  architect 
He  also  studied  painting,  but  in  1863  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
artistic  household  furniture,  wall-paper,  stained 
glass,  and  other  decorations.  Later  on  started 
an  ideal  factory  near  Merton  Abbey,  and  founded 
the  "Kelmscott  Press,"  for  printing  according  to 
the  canons 'bf  the  truest  art.  In  literature  he 
early  commenced  contributing  to  the  papers, 
mainly  the  Oxford  and  Cartridge  Magatint, 
During  the  next  twenty  years  he  made  himself 
one  of  the  foremost  names  in  modem  Eng&h 
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letters,  especially  in  his  poems.  Now  came  a 
change.  Up  to  1877  he  had  been,  as  he  called 
himself,  "the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day."  His 
exiierience  in  the  commercialism  and  consequent 
degradation  of  modem  art  now  drove  him  to  so- 
ciuism.  In  1885  he  was  instrumental  in  forming 
the  Socialist  League,  and  since  that  time  he 
worked  strenuously  for  socialism,  editing  and 
writing  for  The  Commonweal,  attending  meetings 
and  addressing  open-air  audiences  of  working 
men.  He  published  numerous  Socialist  lectures, 
tracts,  and  chants,  such  as  "Art  and  Socialism  " 
(1884) ;  "Signs  of  Change  "  (1888) ;  "  Useful  Work 
versus  Usefess  Toil,"  etc.  In  1888  he  repub- 
lished from  The  Commonweal  "A  Dream  of  John 
Ball,"  a  most  beautiful  Socialist  prose  poem ;  in 
1891  "News  from  Nowhere,"  a  socialistic  and 
artistic  Utopia;  and  in  1894,  in  conjunction  with 
Belfort  Ba.x,  "Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Out- 
come." Altho  he  retired  from  the  editorship  of 
The  Commonweal,  which  passed  into  Anarchist 
hands,  Mr.  Morris  worked  most  fruitfully  as 
"poet,  artist,  and  Socialist"  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Oct.  3,  1896. 

HOSELT,  ALFRED:  English  economist  and 
philanthropist;  bom  1855  at  Bristol,  England. 
Was  educated  privately  and  in  Bristol  Grammar 
School.  During  the  Boer  War  he  went  to  South 
Africa  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Princess  Christian 
Hospital,  and  was  decorated  for  his  services  in 
behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  1902-3  he 
conducted  an  English  commission  of  twenty-six 
members  to  study  industrial  and  educational  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  result  an 
important  report  of  their  findings  was  issued. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  TarifiE  Commission  in 
1904,  and  is  author  of  "Reports  and  Pamphlets 
on  Industrial  and  Educational  Matters  ana  Eco- 
nomics." Address:  West  Lodge,  Hadley  Wood, 
Bamet,  England. 

HOSES  (Hebrew  Moscheh) :  The  great  leader 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  who  led  them  out  of  slavery 
in  Egypt  and  founded  the  Hebrew  theocracy  in 
Palestine.  Modem  scholarship  has  thrown  grave 
doubts  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  few  question  that  Moses  was  an  his- 
torical character  and  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
and  social  reformers  of  the  human  race.  There 
are  traditions  of  him  (Egyptian)  in  Manetho, 
(Hebrew)  in  the  "Midrash,"  and  Josephus 
(Greek)  in  Philo,  tho  they  are  mainly  based  on 
the  Bible  narrative.  He  was  probably  bom  at 
Heliopolis  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty  m  Egypt, 
or  1500  B.C.,  according  to  the  Bible  chronology. 
His  social  system  was  a  theocratic  socialism, 
based  on  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  unity  of 
the  people.  Land  was  considered  as  belonging 
to  God,  and  the  individual  only  allowed  and  pro- 
tected in  its  use.  The  poor  and  infirm  were  par- 
ticularly protected.  (See  Judaism;  also  the 
Bible  itself:  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy.) 

HOST,  JOHAim  JOSEPH :  Prominent  anarch- 
ist: bom  at  Augsburg,  1846;  moving  to  Berlin, 
early  became  known  as  a  leader  of  the  most  vio- 
lent and  anarchistic  wing  of  German  socialism  in 
connection  with  the  International :  he  was  driven 
out  of  their  organization  by  the  Socialists.  Ex- 
pelled from  Berlin,  1878,  he  went  to  London,  and 
there,  1879,  founded  the  Freiheit,  an  organ  of 
anarchist  communism.    In   1881   he  was  con- 


demned to  sixteen  months'  hard  labor  for  his 
incendiary  utterances  concerning  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Czar.  In  1883  he  emigrated  to  New 
York,  and  published  his  paper  from  that  city. 
Imprisoned  more  than  once,  he  became  the  lead- 
ing anarchist-commtmist  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Die  Ldsung  der  sociale 
Frage";  "Die  Anarchie";  "Social  Monster,"  etc. 
He  died  in  1906. 

MOTT,  LUCRETIA  COFFUf:  Woman's  suf- 
fragist and  abolitionist;  bom  1793  on  Nantucket 
Island,  Mass.  She  was  educated  at  a  Friends' 
school  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  she  met 
James  Mott  and  married,'  1818.  She  became  a 
preacher  among  the  Quakers,  and  joined  the  Lib- 
eral or  Hicksite  Party,  1827,  owing  to  her  strong 
hostility  to  slavery.  After  attending  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society  Conference,  she  organ- 
ized the  woman's  section  of  that  body.  But  the 
feeling  for  abolition  was  not  universal  among 
the  Friends,  and  when,  in  1840,  at  the  World's 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  women  were  excluded, 
she  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  discust  plans  for 
a  woman's  right  movement,  which  they  launched 
in  1848  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Besides  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  and  the  attainment  of  woman's 
rights,  she  was  interested  in  the  temperance 
movement  and  other  endeavors  for  the  uplift  of 
mankind,  e.  g.,  universal  peace.     She  died  1880. 

MI7EITSTERBERG,  EHIL:  German  jurist;  au- 
thor; bom,  1855,  in  Danzig;  studied  m  Zurich, 
Leipsic,  and  Gottingen.  As  assessor  in  1883-83 
he  Decame  interested  in  social  questions  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  national  eco- 
nomics and  politics  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
as  well  as  to  his  work  of  the  Poor  Board,  and  has 
practically  since  that  time  been  continually  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  the  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal working  of  the  poor-law  system.  In  1887 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  court  in  Menden,  West- 
falen,  and  from  1890-^3  was  Mavor  of  Iserlohn. 
Called  by  the  Senate,  in  1892,  to  iHamburg  to  re- 
organize the  system  of  poor-laws  there.  Dr. 
Muensterberg  afterward  settled  in  Berlin  to  busy 
himself  with  social  and  scientific  work.  He  was 
chosen  city  councilor  in  1898,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  president  of  the  poor  board  of  the 
city.  Particularly  interested  m  public  charity 
organization  and  the  education  of  public  opinion 
in  these  matters  both  by  speaking  and  writing. 
A  member  and  president  of  many  social  and 
benevolent  organizations,  and  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities.  He  is 
author:  "Individual-Charity  Statistics";  "The 
Draught  of  a  Civil  Code  Relating  to  Charities"; 
"Rural  Poor-Laws";  "A  Union  of  Public  and 
Private  Charities";  "Care  for  the  Homeless  in 
Cities" ;  "  Alimony,  An  Introduction  to  Practical 
Charity";  "Woman's  Charity  Work,"  etc.  Ad- 
dress: W.  10  Damberg  Strasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Unir,  COMTEDE:  French  Catholic  Christian 
Socialist;  bom  atLumigny,  Seine-et-Mame,  1841. 
He  served  in  the  army  as  an  officer  of  cuirassiers, 
and  took  part  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  After  the  war 
he  was  active  in  establishing  Christian  labor- 
unions,  and  abandoned  his  military  career.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reelected.  At  first  a 
royalist,  he  threw  himself  into  Catholic  Christian 
socialism,  and,  a  brilliant  orator,  he  succeeded  in 
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forming  a  Catholic  party,  but  without  enduring 
success.  In  1888-89  he  was  a  moderate  Bou- 
langerist,  and  since  1892  has  been  identified  with 
the  republicans.  In  1807  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  He  has  written  "Discours  et 
Ecrits  Divers"  (1888). 

HUN,  THOMAS:  English  mercantilist;  bom 
in  London  ,1571.  He  amassed  a  considerable  for- 
tune by  commerce  with  the  East.  In  1628  he 
had  charge  of  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of 


facts,  making  possible  in  Part  I.  the  condemna- 
tion of  large  slum  areas  and  the  provision  for  re- 
housing at  least  one  half  (in  London)  of  the  people 
displaced ;  in  Part  II.  the  dealing  with  and  recon- 
struction of  small  slums;  in  Part  III.  the  erection 
of  workmen's  dwellings  on  any  areas.  Under 
these  acts  English  cities  have  recently  done  larg^ 
work.  The  London  County  Council  has  formeid 
a  special  housing  department.  The  Municipal 
Year  Book  (1906)  gives  the  following  summary  of 
its  operations: 


HousiHO  Opbkations  of  tbb  London  Coontt  Council  to  Marcb  31,  190s 


Buildings  already  completed  and  oc- 
cupied   

Buildings  in  course  of  erection 

Buildings  for  which  working  drawings 
are  being  prepared 

Insanitary  areas  already  dealt  with 

Insanitary  areas  now  being  dealt  with . 

Street  improvements  and  tunnels — 

Completed 

In  progress 


Totals 

Buildings  {or  which  plans  are  in  course 
of  preparation 


Grand  totals. 


I3.»73 
3.S4a 

10,583 
1.661 


»9.oS9 


NUUBBK    or    TBNBHBNTS    OF 


160 


18s 


331 
364 


3.Sa» 


a.381 
S16 

469 


3.366 


369 
167 


658 


.5  o 
Eg 


89 
119 


909 


^1 


S.9>9 
1.043 


97  « 


7,943 


Hi 

oS.-5:o, 


3<,339 
7.006 

.    S,304 
>  14.188 


'  10.549 
•  ».SJ5 


43.649 
5>.oil 


95.661 


w^-°  Si's 


;Ci,739."7 
404.888 

308.886 


£9.459.891 
9.471.035 


;C4.9>3.996 


1(477.95* 
504,700 


JC989.65' 


jC989,65t 


>  These  are  included  in  other  divisions  of  this  summary,  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  total. 


Ostend  to  Parliament;  in  1630  he  received  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  a  license  to  trade  in 
his  dominions.  He  died  m  1641.  Mun  is  one 
of  the  earliest  English  mercantilists.  His  chief 
work,  containing  excellent  reflections  upon  supply 
and  demand,  and  practical  conclusions  which  it 
would  be  well  for  England  to  apply,  is  still  extant. 
It  is  "England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  "Trade" 
(probably  written  in  1630,  but  not  published  till 
1664,  long  after  his  death).  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  opposition  to  many  mercantilists,  he  ad- 
vocated the  exportation  of  gold  when  a  surplus 
of  that  metal  remained  in  the  cotmtry. 

MUmCIPAL  HOUSING  (Df  GREAT  BRITAHI) 

(for  Germany  and  other  countries,  see  Housing)  : 
Housing  legislation  in  Great  Britain  began  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act  of  1851,  amended  and 
added  to,  but  without  large  results  down  to  1882. 
Under  these  acts  the  (London)  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  however,  spent  ;£i,325,4i5oni6 
schemes,  selling  or  letting  lots  to  various  compa- 
nies for  7,026  working-class  dwellings,  with  14,- 
093  rooms.  Birmingham  cleared  95  acres  for 
j£5  50,000;  Glasgow,  88  acres  for  ;£6oo,ooo;  Liver- 
pool spent  £500,000;  Greenock,  ;£2oo,ooo;  and 
Wolverhampton,  £267,862.  In  the  majority  of 
these  cases  some  of  the  persons  displaced  were 
rehoused  in  dwellings  erected  by  the  municipal 
authorities. 

Owing  to  the  expensive  working  of  these  acts, 
however,  they  were  not  used  much  after  1 88»,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  consolidate  and  amend 
them  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890,  modified  by  subsequent  acts,  particularly 
in  1903- 

The  principal  act  as  to  housing  has  three  main 


The  largest  of  these  undertakings  is  that  of  the 
Wood  Green  and  Tottenham  estate,  situated  in 
the  parishes  of  Tottenham,  Wood  Green,  and  Ed- 
monton, some  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  com- 
prizing altogether  225  acres.  It  is  estimated  that 
accommodation  for  42,500  persons  in  cottages  and 
in  tenements  over  shops  can  be  provided  on  the 
estate.  The  cottages,  which  will  be  two  stories 
in  height,  will  contain  three  to  five  rooms  each, 
and  each  will  have  its  own  garden.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  River  Moselle, 
which  runs  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
estate,  and  some  slightly  rising  grotmd  upon  its 
bank,  which  is  difficult  to  build  on,  to  arrange  a 
public  garden  of  about  two  acres  and  a  quarter, 
with  the  river  flowing  through  it.  Four  other 
smaller  gardens  will  be  arranged  on  other  parts 
of  the  site,  which  will  help  to  preserve  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  estate.  There  will  be  a  public  library 
and  other  improvements,  including  cheap  ana 
easy  access  to  the  city. 

Besides  the  housing  operations  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  city  corporation  (in  the  city 
proper),  the  Borough  Councils  of  Battersea,  Bir- 
mondsey,  Camberwell,  Chelsea,  Hammersmitii, 
St.  Mafylebone,  St.  Pancras,  Shoreditch,  Step- 
ney, Westminster,  Woolwich,  and  other  Lon- 
don boroughs  have  undertaken  various  housing 
schemes. 

Outside  of  London,  Glasgow,  beginning  in 
1866,  has  redeemed  a  tract  of  88  acres  and,  at 
large  expense,  built  30  new  streets,  a  large  num- 
ber of  houses,  which  it  rents  and  has  thus  gained 
a  revenue,  slowly  paying  off  the  total  cost,  pro- 
viding better  homes,  and  giving  the  city  a  valu- 
able property.  Alexandra  Park  has  been  laid 
out;     municipal    lodging-houses    built.    Over 
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j£3,ooo,ooo  has  been  expended.  Much  work  has 
been  done  in  the  erection  of  block  dwellings  and 
lodging-houses  for  the  very  poor.  These  include 
<fj  one-room,  1,165  two-room,  257  three-room 
dwellings.  Altogether,  1,965  dwellings,  contain- 
ing 3,700  rooms,  have  been  erected  by  municipal 
action  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  lodging- 
houses  show  a  profit  of  4  to  4}  per  cent,  and  the 
dwellings  give  a  return  of  about  4}  per  cent.  The 
rent  "per  i.ooo  cubic  feet"  varies  from  is.  ^d.  to 
xs.  id.  per  week,  and  the  cost  of  building  has 
varied  from  £70  to  £<)z  per  room. 

Liverpool  by  1906  had  demolished  a  large  num- 
ber of  unsanitiary  houses  and  erected  1,234  tene- 
ments; 118  one-apartment  houses;  542  two- 
apartment  houses;  449  three-apartment  houses; 
115  fotir-apartment  houses,  witn  13  shops;  more 
tenements  are  under  construction.  Rents  in 
these  vary  from  as.  to  $s.  6a.  per  week.  The  total 
number  of  rooms  completed  to  the  middle  of  1905 
'was  4,058,  with  15  shops,  and  the  cost  of  building, 
together  with  the  valuation  of  sites  for  housing 
purposes,  was  ;£332,ooo,  while  the  gross  annu^ 
rental  was  £16,500.  Thus  the  average  inclusive 
cost  was  about  £&o  per  room,  and  the  average 
rent  about  i5.  6a.  per  room  per  week.  The  net 
return  on  the  later  dwellings  is  from  £ii  to  £2 
per  cent;  and  the  charge  on  the  rates  in  respect  of 
rehousing  the  dispossest  is  ;£6,ooo  per  annum, 
or  a  rate  of  about  id.  in  the  pound.  This,  how- 
ever, includes  the  provision  of  a  sinking-fund, 
which  will  put  the  ratepayers  in  possession  of 
valuable  properties  at  the  expiration  of  periods 
varying  from  30  to  60  years. 

Birmingham  has  undertaken  even  larger 
schemes.  The  first  area  dealt  with  was  93  acres 
in  extent.  The  houses  were  old  and  dilapidated, 
and  the  death-rate  double  that,  of  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  borough.  The  estimated  expenditure 
was  as  follows:  Cost  of  purchasing  properties, 
;£i,3io,ooo;  street-making,  £34,000;  total,  £1,- 


j44,ooo.  Less  value  of  surplus  land,  £794,000. 
Net  cost,  £550,000.  One  of  the  streets  formed 
on  the  area  is  Corporation  Street,  i  ,484  yards  long. 


22  yards  wide.  The  city  did  not  acquire  all  the 
properties.  It  purchased  about  45  acres,  and 
1,807  dwelling-houses  out  of  3,744  upon  the  area. 
About  1,200  were  taken  down ;  the  remainder  were 
repaired  and  put  in  sanitary  condition  by  remov- 
ing buildings  where  too  crowded,  rebuilding  con- 
veniences, paving  yards,  providing  proper  system 
of  drainage,  etc.  The  greater  portion  of  land  ac- 
quired has  been  let  on  building  lease  (75  years)  for 
shops  and  other  premises.  The  ground  rents 
produce  about  £45,902  per  annum,  and  the  rents 
of  premises  left  standing  on  the  uncleared  portion 
of  the  land  amount  to  £17,109  per  annum  gross. 
The  city  has  acquired  other  areas  not  so  centrally 
situated,  and  has  provided  thereon  103  cottage 
dwellings,  which  more  than  pay  their  way. 

Manchester  has  cleared  several  large  areas, 
and  has  erected  on  them  block  dwellings,  tene- 
ment-houses, cottages,  and  a  model  lodging- 
house.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Blackley  estate  of  243  acres  on 
the  city  boundary,  acquired  at  a  cost  of  £36,646, 
for  houses  for  the  working  classes  and  also  for 
allotments. 

Virtually  all  the  larger  cities  in  Great  Britain 
and  many  smaller  boroughs  have  undertaken 
similar  housing  schemes,  m  proportion  to  their 
size.  (For  statistics  of  totals,  see  Municipal 
Trading.) 
RsrsRBNCBs:  See  Uunicipal  Ownership. 


MTJinCIPAL   MARKETS  AHD  ABATTOIRS: 

Markets  and  abattoirs  in  Europe  are  very  largely 
municipal.  As  a  rule,  municipal  markets  are  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  authorities,  but  the  main 
benefits  derived  from  municipal  ownership  are 
cleanliness,  public  convenience,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  purchaser  from  unsound  food.  In 
Great  Britain  extensive  and  successful  markets 
are  owned  by  the  municipalities  of  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Bradford,  Bolton,  Wolver- 
hampton, Exeter,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Leeds, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Glasgow  has  the  largest  cattle  market  and  pub- 
lic abattoir  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh  has  made 
excellent  provision,  too,  and,  in  England,  Leeds 
possesses  an  abattoir,  constructed  in  1899,  which 
IS  a  model  of  what  is  required  in  modem  cities. 

France  led  the  way  in  the  provision  of  abattoirs 
itnd  meat  markets ;  Germany  has  now  more  munic- 
ipal abattoirs  than  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
even  the  smallest  German  city  having  them. 

HDmCIPAL  MILK-SUPPLT:  By  the  term  mu- 
nicipal milk-supply  is  meant  the  taking  over  of 
the  milk  industry  of  a  town  by  the  pubuc  health 
authoritv  and  its  organization  in  one  system, 
such  as  the  postal  service.  This  would  involve  the 
ownership  of  the  farms  with  their  live  stock,  the 
treatment  and  distribution  of  the  dairy  produce 
by  the  local  governing  body,  and  the  control  of  all 
the  conditions  of  milk  production  by  a  committee 
of  the  Town  Council.  Thus  the  supply  of  milk 
would  follow  the  lead  set  by  the  chief^  water-sup- 
plies in  Great  Britain,  ana  would  be  carried  on 
with  a  regard  for  public  utility  and  safety,  and  not 
for  the  ends  of  private  profit. 

But  the  term  often  implies  only  a  partial  mimic- 
ipalization  of  the  milk  industry,  and  in  this  case 
it  may  be  meant  to  imply  one  of  the  following : 

1.  A  depot  owned  and  worked  by  the  town 
authority,  receiving  its  milk  either  from  its  own 
farm  or  from  a  privately  owned  one,  and  supply- 
ing either  simple  or  modified  milk  for  infants  who 
are  obliged  to  be  hand-fed.  The  article  supplied 
may  be  had  either  above,  at,  or  below  cost  price. 
Such  depots  are  under  the  control  of  the  Medical 
Office  of  Health,  and  there  is  always  careful  super- 
vision of  the  children  being  fed  and  of  the  sources 
of  milk-supply.  2.  Some  may  imply  by  the  term 
tmder  discussion  simply  one  or  more  depots  es- 
tablished by  the  local  authority  for  the  sale  of 
pure  milk  to  the  poorer  classes  only,  thus  insuring 
the  better  nourishment,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
purity  of  food,  for  those  who  are  least  able  to  look 
after  themselves.  Such  a  system  has  been  inau- 
gurated privately  in  Paris  by  D.  Rothschild,  and 
m  Copenhagen  by  M.  Busch. 

The  movement  is  commencing  in  earnest  in 
most  European  countries  and  ^so  in  America, 
and  represents  a  revolt  against  the  present  un- 
sanitary and  disorganized  state  in  which  the  milk- 
supply  is  at  present  carried  on.  The  recent  par- 
liamentary inquiries  conducted  in  Great  Britain 
into  alleged  physical  deterioratioA  of  the  people, 
have  shown  that  wide-spread  physical  unfitness 
does  exist,  that  the  reduction  in  sixty  years  of  the 
general  death-rate  has  been  considerable  (22.4  pe- 
riod 1841-50  to  18.2  in  the  decennium  1891- 
1900),  while  the  infantile  mortality  in  the  same 
period  shows  no  signs  of  reduction,  being  about 
152  per  1 ,000  births  in  both  periods  named.  This 
has  led  to  more  inquiry  into  the  part  played  by 
the  food  of  the  younger  generation— of  which 
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milk  does  or  should  form  an  important  factor. 
This  inquiry  has  shown  that  for  adults  the  food- 
supply  has,  since  the  days  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  improved  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  has  also  become  less  adulterated.  On  the 
other  hand  the  decline  in  breast-feeding  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  quality  and 
purity  of  the  milk  upon  which  infants  were  being 
mcreasingly  fed.  A  pure  water-supply,  g;ained 
entirely  through  State  and  municipal  action,  re- 
duced the  epidemics  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  milk  epidemics  are  still  very  serious  and 
common.  Thus  a  movement  of  the  science  of  pub- 
lic health  toward  the  personal  life  of  the  citizen 
was  bound  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  necessity 
for  the  immediate  reform  of  the  milk-supply. 

So  far  no  public  authority  has  taken  over  the 

supply  of  milk  as  a  whole.     But  there  are  many 

instances  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  municipal 

milk  depots  for  mfants.    The  first 

Sxiitini  depot  was  established  at  St.  Helens 
Statu  (Lancashire)  in  1899;  others  follow- 
ed :  Liverpool,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and  Dukinfield  in  1901,  Battersea  in 
1903,  Leith  and  Bradford  in  1903,  and  Bromley, 
Glasgow,  and  Dundee  in  1904.  Lambeth  and 
Woolwich  are  commencing  installations.  The 
Finsbury  (London)  borough  has  just  taken  over 
the  depot  started  under  private  auspices.  In  the 
United  States  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1897,  established  an  infants'  milk-supply.  Here 
the  control  of  cows,  utensils,  bottles,  etc.,  is  di- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  the  health  authorities,  and 
the  processes  are  carried  out  at  the  farm.  In 
Prance  the  municipality  of  Lyons  has  just  estab- 
lished a  depot  in  connection  with  its  own  farm. 
In  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries the  movement  is  spreading,  but  it  is  at  pres- 
ent worked  mainly  on  private  lines  with  munici- 
pal subsidy. 

The  following  facts  have  come  to  light:  200  ty- 
phoid-fever epidemics  have  been  traced  to  pol- 
luted milk  in  Great  Britain,  about  18  epidemics 
of  diphtheria,  73  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever.  In 
i(foi  there  were  30,121  deaths  from  infantile 
diarrhea — a  disease  clcsely  associated  with  a  pol- 
luted milk-supply.  In  Brighton,  in  190 1-2,  there 
were  226  deaths  due  to  the  latter  cause,  and  191 
were  traceable  to  the  conditions  of  milk-supply. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  estimated  that  milk 
is  daily  being  consumed  from  40,000  tuberculous 
udders. 

The  milk  trade,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticle dealt  with,  essentially  favors  dishonesty. 
Dirty  methods  are  hidden  by  the  use  of  chemical 
preservatives  in  iJie  milk.  But  in  addition, 
water  is  commonly  added  to  the  whole  milk,  or  it 
is  "toned  down"  with  separated  milk,  cream  is 
abstracted,  and  diluted  condi  used  milk  is  used  as 
an  adulterant  also.  In  1903  1 1.6  of  the  samples 
taken  for  analysis  in  England  and  Wales  were  re- 
ported against.  In  London  in  the  same  year 
15.6  per  cent  was  the  number.  In  Finsbury  25 
per  cent  of  samples  were  adulterated  (taking  a 
period  of  ten  years).  The  Local  Government 
Board  of  England  estimated,  in  a  report,  that 
Londoners  were  paying  £30,000  per  annum  for 
water  illegally  added  to  their  milk. 

The  problem  is  how  to  supply  a  pure  article 
from  healthy  cows,  passing  through  as  few  hands 
as  possible,  and  this  without  raising  the  price. 
At  present  the  large  number  of  smaU  producers 
tends  to  hide  the  dangers  of  dirty  production, 
makes  it  difiB«ult  to  seize  and  destroy  all  diseased 


animals,  and  render  contact  with  dirt  and  disease 
much  more  likely.  All  these  dangers  would  be 
eliminated,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  public  health 
authority  taking  over  the  whole  supply.  At 
present  tiie  towns  are  the  consumers  and  the  rural 
districts  the  producers,  and  in  these  rural  dis- 
tricts it  is  to  the  interest,  both  private  and  on  the 
ground  of  local  taxation,  to  leave  all  the  sanitair 
laws  concerning  milk  production  unadministered. 
This  is  the  case  now.  By  municipalization  you 
identify  sanitary  and  financial  interests,  and 
make  the  destruction  of  diseased  animals  and  the 
breeding  of  a  sound  herd  much  easier. 

More  capital  expenditure  would  be  needed  in 
the  industrv,  and  much  more  skilled  laborers,  and 
this  could  6e  made  up  by  the  great  economies  in 
cartage  and  general  handling  which  a  single  sys- 
tem would  render  possible.    P.  Lawson  Dodo. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  InfantiU  Mortality  and  Infants'  MM  Dapcts, 
by  G.  F.  McCleary.  M.D.,  190s;  PrMmn <^ Ou MUk Supply. 
by  F.  Lawson  Dodd,  1904;  taumcifal  Sanitalion  in  th*  U. 
S.,  by  Chas.  Chapin,  looi.  Articles:  The  Reform  of  the 
Milk  Supply,  by  Dr.  McCleary.  PMic  HtalA.  April.  190s: 
Tbe  Milk  Supply  of  Lafse  Towin,  BrMsk  Mtiical  Jomrmu. 
1003;  The  (x>ntrol  of  the  Hilk  Supply,  bv  Dr.  Newiaan. 
Briiish  Mtdital  Journal.  1904:  Milk  Supply  of  Two  Hns- 
died  Cities  and  Towns,  U.  S.  Department  of  Acricnlture. 
1903. 

MUmCIPAL  OWNERSHIP  (for  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  principles  involved  and 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  see  Public  Owner- 
ship. For  statistics  as  to  public  ownership  in 
Great  Britain,  see  Municipal  Trading.  For 
municipal  ownership  in  Germany,  see  Munic- 
ipalities (German).  For  the  United  States, 
see  Lighting,  Electric  and  Gas;  Strbbt-Rail- 
WAYs;  Watbr-works.  See  also  Berlin,  Bir- 
mingham, Chicago,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, New  York,  London,  Paris,  Vienna): 
We  give  here  a  general  outline  of  the  history  and 
development  of  municipal  ownership. 

The  Municipal  Movement 

The  advance  of  municipal  ownership  in  recent 
years  has  been  very  remarkable.  From  1800  to 
1900  public  water-works  in  the  United  States  de- 
veloped in  round  numbers  from  6  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Of  the  fifty  largest 
cities  in  the  U.  S.,  twenty-one  originally  built  and 
now  own  their  own  water-works;  twenty  have 
changed  from  private  to  public  ownership,  and 
only  nine  are  still  dependent  on  private  compa- 
nies for  their  water-supply. 

The  public  gas  plants  in  the  U.  S.  ntunbered 
fifteen  in  1900  and  twenty-five  in  1906,  a  growth 
of  67  per  cent  against  an  increase  of  48  ror  the 
private  gas  works.  There  are  altogether  130 
public  gas  plants  in  this  country,  but  most  of  them 
are  small  affairs,  which  it  is  hardly  proper  to  in- 
clude in  this  summary. 

In  1881  there  was  but  a  single  public  electric 
lighting  plant  in  the  U.  S.  There  are  now  1,097, 
and  the  latest  Census  Bureau  report  (1903)  shows 
that  thirteen  plants  have  changed  from  private  to 
public  operation  for  each  plant  that  has  changed 
the  other  way. 

The  municipal  ownership  of  street-railways  in 
this  country  has  scarcely  beg;tm,  there  being  as  yet 
only  one  public  plant,  the  municipal  street-rail- 
way system  of  Monroe,  La.,  which  was  opened  for 
business  Aug.  i,  1905,  and  is  very  successful,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  sent  me  by  the  mayor,  and 
the  statements  published  by  the-street  railway 
journals. 
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In  Great  Britain  more  than  three  quarters  of 
■the  water-works  are  owned  by  local  authorities. 
More  than  one  half  the  gas  supply  outside  of 
London  has  been  municipalized.  More  than  one 
Ijalf  the  electric  lighting  plants  belong  to  munic- 
ipalities, and  about  one  naif  the  street-railway 
systems  are  owned  and  operated  by  municipab- 
ties  with  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  track  mile- 
age.  From  Jan.,  1894,  to  March,  1906,  the  tram- 
-ways  operated  by  municipalities  rose  from  a  per 
cent  to  49  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  tram- 
-ways  in  ijie  United  Kingdom,  and  is  now  over  50 
per  cent. 

The  main  causes  of  the  movement  for  the  munic- 
ipalization of  public  utilities  in  Great  Britain  are 
to  be  found  in  the  desire :  (i)  to  secure  a  better 
and  more  extended  service.  (2)  To  obtain  lower 
rates.  (3)  To  secure  for  the  citv  the  profits  of 
public-service  industries.  (4)  To  improve  the 
conditions  of  labor,  (s)  To  identify  the  interests 
of  owners  and  the  public  and  bring  into  harmony 
■with  the  public  welfare  powerful  monopoly  in- 
terests, which  in  private  hands  manifest  more 
or  less  opposition  to  the  public  good.  (6)  To 
secure  to  the  city,  direct,  continuous,  and  com- 
plete control  of  its  streets  and  all  monopoly  uses 
of  them.  In  the  U.  S.  the  principal  causes  of 
the  municipal-ownership  movement  have  been 
the  tendencies  to  overcapitalization,  excessive 
charges,  inadequate  service,  and  disregard  of 
public  health  and  safety,  manifested  by  private 
companies,  and  their  corrupt  and  demoralizing 
relations  with  our  governments  and  public  ofh- 
citds. 

Except  in  the  supply  of  water  municipal  own- 
ership has  not  yet  had  a  fair  chance  in  the  U.  S. 
owing  to  adverse  laws,  th^ prevalence  of  the  spoils 
system,  and  the  great  power  and  resistance  01  the 
private  companies.  Even  where  cities  and  towns 
have  been  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  operation  of 
these  public  utilities  they  have  been  hampered  by 
serious  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  field  of  opera- 
tion, the  limitation  of  mdebtedness,  etc.  very 
few  of  the  municipalities  which  have  electric-light- 
ing plants  are  allowed  to  do  commercial  lighting. 
They  are  almost  in  all  cases  confined  to  the  light- 
ing of  the  streets.  If  the  law. permitted  them  to 
seU  commercial  light,  they  would  be ,  able  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  prdduction  very  materially. 
Even  as  it  is,  however,  many  public  lighting 
plants  make  an  excellent  showmg.  Detroit,  for 
example,  and  Jacksonville,  South  Norwalk,  Brain- 
tree,  Holyoke,  Duluth,  etc. 

Public  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  is  almost  a 
unit  in  favor  of  the  municipalization  of  street- 
tising  monopolies.  The  recent  election  in  London 
in  'miich  the  Moderates  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  I^gressive  Party  has  been  interpreted 
by  some  as  a  reaction  against  municipal  operation 
of  public  utilities.  The  leaders  of  the  Moderate 
Party  have,  however,  distinctly  declared  that  they 
are  not  opposed  to  municipal  operation  of  lighting 
and  transit  systems,  but  only  to  the  invasion  of 
municipal  trading  into  the  competitive  field — 
municipal  banking,  insurance,  housing,  supply  of 
gas  stoves,  electric  fixtures,  etc.,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral socialistic  policies  of  the  London  Progressives. 
The  elections  were  mainly  fought  on  national 
issues,  the  Education  Bill,  etc.,  and  was  in  sub- 
stance a  struggle  between  two  national  parties  for 
the  control  of  the  monopolies. 

In  the  XT.  S.  public  sentiment  on  this  question 
is  practically  an  unknown  quantity.  In  a  few 
cities  where  the  subject  has  been  more  or  less  fully 


discust,  public  opinion  has  shown  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  in  Great 
Britain.  In  New  York,  for  example,  after  a  few 
months'  discussion  in  a  single  campaign,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  majority  voted  for  the  municipal- 
ownership  candidate  for  mayor,  tho  he  did  not 
take  his  seat  owing  to  a  fraudulent  miscounting 
of  the  ballots.  In  Chicago  on  direct  referendum 
the  public  recently  voted  three  to  one  and  five  to 
one  respectively  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  street-railways  and  lighting  sys- 
tems and  elected  Mayor  Dtmne  on  a  platform 
calling  for  the  immediate  municipalization  of  the 
street-railways. 

The  legislative  difficulties,  however,  and  the 
practical  obstacles  were  too  great  to  be  readily 
surmounted.  The  companies  took  advantage  of 
this  situation  to  give  the  people  even  worse  serv- 
ice if  possible  than  had  been  afforded  in  previous 
years.  The  result  was  that  the  people  became  so 
exasperated  with  the  poor  transportation  facili- 
ties they  possest  and  the  prospect  of  endless  liti- 
gation and  obstruction,  that  they  finally  accepted 
as  a  compromise  the  ordinances  drawn  up  by 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  as  municipal-ownership  counsel 
for  the  city  in  corroboration  with  the  street-rail- 
way companies,  providing  for  thorough  reorgani- 
zation of  the  service  under  temporary  franchises 
subject  to  municipal  purchase  and  operation  at 
such  time  as  the  legal  questions  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  certificates  authorized  by  the  Mueller  Law 
as  a  means  of  purchase,  and  other  legal  questions 
involved,  could  be  detiermined  and  the  city  be 
prepared  to  enter  upon  municipal  ownership  free 
from  the  present  serious  handicap. 

There  are  strong  mtmicipal-ownership  organ- 
izations in  some  ot  the  larger  cities,  for  instance 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  also  in  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  etc.  There  is  also  a  National 
Public  Ownership  League  with  headquarters  at 
II  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  and  an  anti- 
municipal-ownership  organization  called  the 
"Municipal  Ownership  Publishing  Bureau,"  with 
headquarters  at  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  data  relating  to  public 
utilities  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  found  under  other 
headings  above  referred  to.  For  the  remainder 
of  this  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
municipal  movement  in  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain 

Mtmicipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain,  com- 
monly known  as  municipal  trading  (q.  v.),  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  theoretical  movement,  save  as  it  is 
sometimes  characterized  by  its  critics  as  socialism 
or  as  it  is  supported  by  Socialists  and  used  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  socialism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  did  not  come  from  the  Socialist 
movement;  but  rather  from  the  mercantile  or 
commercial  classes.  The  larger  cities  and  bor- 
oughs in  Great  Britain  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
business  men,  who  largely  make  up  the  personnel 
of  municipal  administration,  and  the  movement 
began  with  them.  Indeed,  it  was  well  under  way 
long  before  the  voice  of  labor  was  raised  in  local 
aSairs.  Some  cities  have  owned  their  water  and 
gas  undertakings  for  more  than  a  generation.  The 
later  extension  of  the  movement  to  street-rail- 
ways, electric  lighting  and  power,  and  telephone 
service  has  been  urged  as  a  natural  and  proper 
application  of  a  program  which  has  already  jus- 
tified itself  in  a  financial  and  social  way. 
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Municipal  ownership  did  not  come  in  unop- 
posed. It  is  still  a  heated  political  question,  and 
occupies  a  large  amount  of  attention  at  West- 
minster and  in  the  press;  for  public  ownership 
is  trenching  on  private  business — on  the  big 
business  of  municipal  franchises,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  small  business  of  the  manufacturer 
and  retail  dealer.  The  great  mass  of  the  people, 
however,  are  with  the  movement,  the  opposition 
coming  mainly  from  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  persons  most  of  whom  are  mterested  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  public-service  companies. 

Many  trace  the  beginning  of  the  present  move- 
ment to  Birmingham,  in  1873,  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  elected  mayor,  induced  the  city  to 
buy  two  g^at  private  gas  plants  and  to  follow  this 
up  by  other  large  undertakings.  Others  consider 
the  present  phase  of  the  movement  due  to  the 
successful  experiment  of  Glasgow  in  the  operation 
of  her  street-railways,  which  the  city  took  over  in 
1894.  The  U.  S.  Bulletin  of  Labor,  Jan.,  1906, 
says  in  brief: 

The  general  reasons  assigned  in  Great  Britain 
for  this  growth  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

1 .  A  (fesire  for  better  and  more  efficient  service. 
With  this  was  the  belief  that  under  public  owner- 
ship rates  and  charges  could  be  reduced  to  the 
consumer  and  that  the  earnings  could  be  used  for 
the  betterment  of  the  service  or  the  lowering  of 
its  cost. 

2.  These  enterprises  were  felt  to  be  essentially 
public  in  their  nature,  because  of  their  monopo- 
listic character  and  the  lack  of  that  competition 
which  secures  low  rates  and  efficient  service  in 
other  industries.  Moreover,  they  are  identified 
with  the  city  in  many  ways.  The  life  and  com- 
fort of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  city's  departments,  are  depend- 
ent upon  water,  light,  power,  and  transit. 

3.  The  street-railway  employees  were  generally 
underpaid  and  overworked.  Their  hours  of  labor 
were  from  seventy  to  ninety  per  week,  and  wages 
were  low.  The  condition  of  the  men  was  con- 
stantly under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  forming 
a  numerous  body,  they  could  and  did  make  their 
grievances  heard. 

4.  It  was  felt  that  the  earnings  of  such  indus- 
tries should  go  into  the  public  treasury. 

The  first  undertakings  in  the  line  of  municipal 
ownership,  in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  U.  S.,  were 
water-works,  owing  probably  to  the  large  pre- 
liminary expenditures  involved  and  the  com- 
paratively small  profits  to  be  made  by  private 
water-works.  Glasgow  received  powers  to  go  to 
Loch  Katrine,  thirty-four  miles  away,  for  her 
water,  as  early  as  1855.  Manchester,  beginning 
her  water- works  in  1847,  has  pur- 
«»  »._  _  _t-  chased  Lake  Thulmere  in  the  English 
lake  district,  100  miles  away,  and 
Liverpool  (1877)  and  Birmingham, 
inaugurating  her  system  (1904),  have  gone  to 
Wales,  seventy  miles  from  Liverpool.  Sheffield 
and  other  midland  cities  have  followed  suit. 
London  finally  bought  out  her  eight  great  water 
companies  in  1902.  (Por  statistics,  see  Munici- 
pal Trading.) 

As  a  rule,  a  better  supply  of  water  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  charges  for  it  have  resulted  from  mu- 
nicipalization ;  and  the  former  has  without  doubt 
helped  toward  an  improvement  in    the   public 
j      health.     The  success  of  public  ownership  and 
L      control  is  to  be  gaged  from  this  point  of  view 
E      rather  than  by  reference  to  balance-sheets.     Gen- 
erally, local  authorities  have  not  laid  themselves 


out  to  make  profits  out  of  water-supplies.  In 
many  towns  no  direct  charge  is  made,  the  cxxt  of 
the  undertaking  being  included  in  the  general 
rates  (taxes) ,  and  in  other  cases  the  charge  to  con- 
sumers is  supplemented  by  a  water-rate.  But  it 
will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  statistics  (see 
Municipal  Trading)  that,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  municipal  corporations  of  England  and 
Wales  are  making  a  fair  net  profit  on  their  under- 
takings. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  United  Kingdom 
1,045  municipal  water- works  and  251  private.  (In 
Scotland  there  are  only  14  private,  and  in  Ireland 
none.) 

The  municipalization  of  the  gas  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  less  rapid,  tho  the  manufacture 
and  supply  of  gas  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Glas- 
gow since  1869,  and  Birmingham 
Om  Supply  P«S«?  municipalization  of  the  supply 
"  '  m  1873.  In  1883  the  total  capital 
outlay  by  public  authorities  fdr  148 
gas  undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
j£i7,326,i83;  in  1904,  £37.103,279.  From  an- 
nual returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  analyzed  in 
the  Municipal  Journal  for  March  3,  1905,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  price  of  gas  from  the  munic- 
ipal plants  is  six  cents  less  than  the  price  charged 
by  the  private  plants  (25.  Sd.  as  to  is.  ij\d.);  the 
per  cent  of  net  receipts  of  capital  outlay  is  con- 
siderabhr  higher,  tho  a  number  of  cities  make  no 
charge  tor  lighting  the  city,  while  it  is  quite  uni- 
versal for  them  to  pay  higher  wages  and  allow 
shorter  hours  to  the  employees.  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  public  enterprises  are  more  efficient,  for 
the  net  receipts  of  the  local  authorities  amounted 
to  7. 1 1  per  cent  of  their  capital  outlay,  as  against 
5.62  per  cent  for  the  private  companies;  while  the 
operating  cost  of  the  municipalities  was  but  73.14 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  as  against  74.42  per 
cent  by  private  capital. 

It  is  the  policy  of  most  towns  to  supply  gas  at 
as  low  a  price  as  possible.  Light  is  looked  upon 
as  a  prime  necessity,  and  its  widest  use  for  do- 
mestic purposes  a  thing  to  be  stimulated.  This 
is  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Public  as  well 
as  private  authorities  aid  in  the  sale  of  gas-stoves 
and  fixtures.  Many  cities  provide  meters  with  a 
penny-in-the-slot  contrivance,  by  which  the  very 
poor  are  able  to  secure  a  supply  of  from  25  to  35 
feet,  consistent  with  their  purse.  Manchester 
offers  gas-stoves  rent  free  and  sets  prepajrment 
meters.  Birmingham  has  a  similar  Uberal  policy. 
Sheffield  is  one  of  the  five  large  towns  still  sup- 
plied by  a  private  company,  and  it  is  so  ad- 
ministered in  the  interests  of  the  coimnunity  as  to 
be  secure  in  its  position. 

The  Municipal  Year  Book  for  1906  says: 

The  principal  difTercnc«  between  the  public  and  private 
results  IS,  as  usual,  to  be  found  in  the  greater  economy  of 
opeiution  and  the  cheaper  charge  to  the  community.  The 
average  toll  levied  by  authorities  remains  unchanged  at  ss. 
Sd.  per  1,000  feet,  while  that  of  companies  has  risen  id. 
to  2S.  I  lid.  If  authorities  charged  at  the  same  rate  their 
net  revenue  would  fo  up  from  ;$>, 637,677  to  ;Ca.4I9,768,  and 
the  lutio  of  operating  costs  to  income  would  uul  from  73. 14 
to  67.74  per  cent,  while  the  equivalent  return  on  capital 
outlay  would  be  gl  instead  of  j  per  cent.  The  net  revenue 
of  both  companies  and  authorities  has  increased  i>  per  cent, 
but  the  make  of  gas  by  the  latter  has  expanded  3}  per  cent, 
while  that  of  companies  has  only  developed  a  per  cent. 

Municipal  street-railways  are  a  still  more  recent 
development.  For  twenty  years  after  the  Act  of 
1870  the  cities  built  the  tracks  and  leased  Hietn 
to  private  companies  to  operate.  Only  three 
cities,-  Huddersfield,  Blackpool,  and  Plymouth, 
operated  their  street-cars  till  Leeds  and  Glas- 
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govr  bejgan  to  do  so  in  1894.     Since  then  nearly 

every  important  city  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  followed  smt  except  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  Bristol,  and  Norwich.  Even 
in  London  the  municipality  owns  and 
operates  nearly  all  the  street-rail- 
ways —  us  miles  out  of  a  total  of 

I  aS  miles  in  the  county.     Says  the  U.  S.  Bulletin 

report: 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  these  leaia,  which  were  worked 
as  hoTse-car  lines,  expired  at  a  time  when  America  and  Ger^ 
many  bad  demonitrated  the  success  of  electric  traction.  As 
a  conseijuence  the  cities  took  over  the  horse-car  lines  of  the 
companies  and  then  electrically  equipped  them.  In  many 
instances  this  involved  a  heavy  coet  to  the  cities,  for  most 
of  the  horse-car  equipment,as  well  as  the  rails  themselves, 
had  to  be  thrown  away.  The  cities,  therefore,  entered  on 
their  workings  burdened  with  the  double  capital  cost  for  both 
horse  and  electric  equipment. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1S70,  and  later 
amendments,  the  municipality  was  authorised  to  take  over 
the  enterprise,  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  on  the  physical 
or  "  then "  value  of  the  plant.  The  tramway  companies 
contested  the  method  of  valuation  adopted  and  claimed  some- 
thins  for  the  franchise.  In  a  case  which  went  up  from 
Ixmdon  (The  London  County  Council  vs.  The  London  Street 
Tramway  Company)  the  court  decided  that,  as  the  term  for 
which  the  franchise  was  granted  had  expired,  the  price  to  be 
paid  was  the  physical  or  replacement  value,  no  payment  for 
franchise  value  being  contemplated  by  the  act.  The  com- 
pany claimed  jC6o4,090  ($9,939,804)  for  depots  and  ^i  miles 
of  hne,  but  under  the  decision  the  arbitrator  awarded  the 
c»mpany  only  ;£ioi,79>  (*49S.40o.) 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  ipo6  show  the 
following  statistics  for  the  United  Kmgdom: 

TxAUWAT  Rbtcrms  roR  THB  Unitbd  Kinodou,  1906 


Local  author- 
ities    . 

Companies 

Percentages 

Local 

au- 
thori- 

Com- 

ties 

Undertakings  owned 

■  75 

•J7 

56 

44 

Miles  of  line 

I,49> 

748 

67 

33 

Cost    per   mile  of 

Hne 

£14.916 

Milesoftrack. .. 

3.499 

1,009 

7X 

>9 

Coat  per  mile  of 

tmck 

;£>4.fl70 

£19,950 

Undertakings  worked 

laj 

U7 

49 

SI 

Mileage  .    . . 

963 

43 

Capiul  outlay 

'^6:IJI:JS^ 

£96,305.0281'! 

£3,789,699     - 

Operating  expenses. . 

£4.3^^.7U 

£9,519,099 

Their  per  cent  of 

income 

63.08 

66.98 

Netievenue 

]£a.5>9>7S> 

;£l. 977.663 

Per  cent  of  return 

8 

4.8 

Net  revenue  per  mile 

j£i,98o 

;C'.36s 

Net  revenue  per  car 

—mile 

7 .  8a  cts. 

6.86  cU. 

Car  miles  run 

•54.9*5.781 

89,183.683 

Passengers  earned  . . 

•.S'9.S»6.4j8 

706,416,339 

68 

J» 

Average  fare  per  pas- 

senger  

>.oi  cts. 

9.43  cU. 

Operating    cost  per 

passenger i  .03  ct«. 

1.79  cts. 

The  retnms  for  1906  show  that  out  of  9,940  miles  of  lines  i.-i 
operation  1,993  miles  were  operated  by  electricity,  79  by 
steam,  96  by  cable,  4  by  gas,  and  145  by  horse  power,  and  the 
rest  by  mixed  methods. 

About  30  municipal  nsteihs  are  still  held  by  companies 
under  lease,  but  the  number  is  fast  diminishing.  The  mileage 
thus  leased  was  915  in  1906,  or  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
belonging  to  local  authorities.  Private  tramway  concerns 
decreased  by  y  during  the  year,  7  of  them  passing  into  the 
hands  of  municipal  managements.  Municipal  systems  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  under  public  control  in  1906  are 
those  of  Pool,  South  Shields,  Eritb,  Leyton,  Littlebonnigh, 
and  Walthamsstow. 

It  appears  from  the  data  above  tabulated  that  the  average 
fare  per  passenger  is  14  per  cent  more  for  the  companies  than 
for  toe  public  systems,  and  yet  the  companies  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  operating  cojt  to  income.  The  avenge  work- 
ing cost  per  passenger  is  less  than  li  cents  (1.3  cents)  for 
the  public  systems,  and  nearly  if  cents  (1.79  cents)  for  the 
companies,  or  39  per  cent  higher  operating  cost  for  the  com- 
panies than  for  the  municipalities.     Their  capital  per  mile  is 


larger,'  and  their  net  revenue  considerably  less  than  for  the 
puDlic  systems — the  return  on  capitfil  being  4.8  per  cent  for 
the  companies  against  8  per  cent  for  the  municipalities.  With 
57  per  cent  of  the  mileage,  the  municipal  systems  ran  nearly 
twice  as  many  car  miles  as  the  companies,  and  carried  more 
than  twice  as  many  passengers.  Their  profits  are  £1.980  per 
mile  against  £1,365  for  the  companies,  and  7.82  cents  per  car 
mile  against  6.86  cents  for  the  companies.  The  municipali- 
ties realize  a  very  large  profit  on  an  average  9-cent  fare  for  the 
whole  group  of  local  authorities  operating  their  tramways, 
while  the  companies  have  a  much  nigher  cost  and  obtain  a 
smaller  profit  in  spite  of  an  average  tan  of  nearly  li  cents. 

Concerning  fares  the  U.  S.  Bulletin  report  says: 

The  system  of  graded  fares,  or  the  zone  system,  is  universal 
in  Great  Britain.^  It  is  a  heritage  from  the  old  private  com- 
panies. The  underlying  idea  is  that  the  passengers  should 
pay  for  the  distance  traveled.  The  routes  are  divided  into 
stages  upon  which  a  fare  of  i  or  9  cents  is  collected.  This 
fare  is  repeated  when  the  zone  limits  are  crossed.  For  the 
total  distance  carried  the  fare  may  run  as  high  as  7  or  8  cents. 
The  system  seems  to  meet  with  universal  favor  and  there  is  no 
tendency  to  abolish  it  for  a  straight  i-  or  3-cent  fare. 

But  while  the  fare  for  a  long  ride  may  be  greater  than  in 
some  American  cities,  the  average  fare  paid  per  passenger  is 
much  lownr.  And  it  is  the  average  fare  that  indicates  the 
cost  of  the  service  to  the  rider.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  no  transfers  are  given  on  British  railways,  while  in  the 
United  States  transfers  are  very  generally  given  on  dty  lines. 

The  average  fares  in  a  number  of  British 
tramway  (street-railway)  systems  are  gfiven  in 
the  following  table  of  data  for  1 906 : 


Municipal  TRAMWAYS 


Glasgow. . . 

Leeds 

Liverpool.. 
Manchester 
Sheffield... 


Aver- 

fare 
per 
passen- 
ger 


Ctnts 
1.88 

9.19 
9.99 

9.38 
1.80 


Private  trahways 


Dublin  United. 

Edinburgh 

Bristol 

London  United 
Norwich 


Aver- 
age 
fare 
per 

passen- 
ger 


Cents 
9.48 
9.98 
9.99 
9.88 
9.95 


The  following  table,  taken  from  my  report  on 
British  tramways  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Four,  National  Civic  Federation  Commission  on 
Public  Ownership,  shows  the  distances  given  for 
various  fares  by  the  public  and  private  tramways: 

Tablb  Showino  Parbs   ahd  Distancbs  in  Manchbstbr 
AMD  Glasgow  bbforb  and  after  Municipalization. 

(Prom  "Municipal  and  Private  Operation  of  Public  Utili- 
ties," part  ii.,  vol.  ii..  pp.  708  and  709:  National  Civic  Ped- 
eretion  Report,  1907.) 


Manchbstbr 

Glasgow 

Company       Municipality 

&>mpany.        Municipality, 
1894                        I909 

Dis- 

Pares 

Dis- 

Dis- 

Fares 

Dis- 

tances 

in 

tances 

tances 

in 

tances 

in  miles 

cents 

in  miles 

in  miles 

cents 

in  miles 

.... 

I 

0.79 

.... 

I 

0.58 

1. 91 

9 

a.  to 

1. 19 

2 

9.30 

.... 

S 

9.61 

1.80 

i 

3.48 

».33 

4 

334 

9.90 

4 

ni 

5 

i:U 

.... 

5 

3.08 

6 

3.93 

6 

6.90 

7 

5.43 

7 

8. II 

6.06 

8 

6.45 

8 

9.19 

S.38 

10 

9 

10.15 

6.99 

19 

10 

•10.77 

*  For  XI  cents  passengen  are  carried  11.59  tniles,  and  for 
ta  cents,  12.93  miles. 

X  The  Board  of  Trade  figures  are  not  conclusive  on  this 
point,  however,  for  the  company  capitalisation  includes  some 
Duildinfts  and  equipment  for  lines  they  lease  from  municipali- 
ties, and  the  returns  do  not  state  how  much  is  due  to  this  item. 

'  The  graded  system  is  not  quite  universal,  for  the  Munici- 
pal  street-raflways  of  Hull  make  a  uniform  3-cent  &re,  and 
the  Sheffield  city  tramways  have  a  zone  system  with  only  two 
^ires,  X  cent  and  3  cents.  Liverpool  also  has  practically  a  2- 
and  4-cent  sone  system,  but  all  other  tram  systems  in  Great 
Britain,  both  public  and  private,  have  a  complex  system  of 
fares  graded  according  to  distance.  The  people  like  Uiat  plan 
and  It  suits  their  habits  and  economic  condition.  The  most 
of  them  could  not  afford  to  pay  s  cents  for  a  short  ride  as  our 
people  do. 
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Taking  into  account  the  greater  distance  given 
by  municipal  tramways  for  each  penny  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  halfpenny  fares  m  all  the  munic- 
ipal systems  covered  by  the  table  except  that  of 
Liverpool,  the  total  reduction  of  charges  due  to 
the  establishment  of  municipal  ownership  ranges 
from  50  to  56  per  cent  in  the  cities  under  con- 
sideration. In  Glasgow  fares  were  reduced  about 
33  per  cent  soon  after  the  city  took  the  line,  and 
50  per  cent  a  few  years  later;  in  Manchester 
public  management  reduced  fares  50  per  cent;  in 
Leeds  about  40  per  cent ;  in  Sheffield,  60  per  cent; 
in  Liverpool,  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  on  long 
routes  much  more  than  this;  the  company  fare 
from  the  center  to  the  suburbs  was  twelve  cents, 
while  the  city  made  four  cents  the  maximum  fare 
on  the  same  routes.  In  most  cases  the  traveler 
gets  more  for  two  cents  on  the  municipal  tram- 
ways than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  nve  cents 
for  on  the  company's  cars. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  owner- 
ship, the  average  fares  were  much  higher  than 
they  are  now  and  the  distances  given  for  a  given 
fare  were  much  smaller.  The  companies  as  a 
railway  did  not  go  beyond  one  mile  for  a  penny 
basis  tor  their  schedules,  but  the  municipalities 
have  increased  the  average  distance  from  one 
penny  to  2,  2.3,  2.4,  and  2.5  miles,  and  existing 
companies,  following  the  lead  of  municipalities, 
have  increased  the  average  penny  route  to  1.5, 
and  on  one  line  of  the  London  United  to  two  miles. 
The  average  charge  per  mile  is  below  one  half- 
penny for  the  municipalities  and  one  penny  for 
the  former  companies  and  three  farthings  for  the 
present  companies. 

The  municipalization  of  electricity  in  Great 
Britain  is  more  difficult  to  characterize  because 
it  is  too  recent  to  show  large  results. 
XlMtrieitT  "^^^  supply  of  electricity  is  regulated 
by  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  of  1882 
and  1888,  consolidated  in  1899.  A 
company  or  a  city  or  borough  seeking  to  supply 
a  given  area  makes  application  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a  provisional  order.  This  order  is  usu- 
ally conclusive,  and  is  made  only  after  a  more  or 


less  exhaustive  examination  of  local  oonditkMis, 

needs,  and  desires,  but  it  is  also  necessary  for  the 
city  or  the  private  company  to  secure  a  private 
act  from  Parliament  confirming  the  grant.  Onoe 
secured,  however,  an  order  or  franchise  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  exclusive.  Only  in  London  has 
some  competition  been  permitted. 

Franchises  are  granted  in  perpetuity.  In  the 
case  of  grants  to  private  companies,  however,  the 
municipality  or  local  authority  is  given  the  ri^t 
under  the  Act  of  1888  to  acqmre  the  undertalaog 
at  the  end  of  forty-two  years,  at  the  physical 
value. 

The  local  authorities,  however,  bav«  power  to 
buy  out  the  undertaking  before  the  expiration  ai 
forty-two  years,  and  many  cities  have  done  so. 
In  this  event,  payment  must  be  made  for  the  un- 
expired franchises.  In  those  cases  where  the 
cities  have  so  purchased,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  big  price  for  the  franchise.  Says 
the  U.  S.  BuUetin: 

In  the  city  of  Liverpool  the  capital  invested  by  the  com- 
pany was  but  ;C364,7ii  ($1,288,916),  but  the  city  i>aid 
£«oo,ooo  ((1,946,600)  to  acquire  immediate  possessioa. 
Leeds  took  over  a  private  plant  ra  1898  for  £j7o,;8o  (S;,8e3,- 
4>8)  whose  physical  value  was  but  ]£9 17,410  (ti.os>.o74). 


Sheffield  paid  i£30o,688  (11,463.298)  for  a  ^ntwttoae  pb^- 
ical  value  was  but  ^£124.473  ^605,743).  Birmizighaiii  paid 
£420,000  ($2,043,930)  for  a  £219,000  ($1,065,764)  pbnt; 
and  the  borough  ex  St.  Marylebone,  London,  was  compelled 
to  pay  £1,212,000  ($5,898, 198),  after  arbitration,  for  &  plaat 
whose  physical  value  was  but  £597.172  ($3,9oG.x3S). 

The  fact  that  such  high  prices  had  to  be  paid  for  franchises 
stimulated  manv  cities  to  enter  the  field  and  erect  their  own 
plants  in  fear  of  having  the  field  occupied  by  a  private  com- 
pany. It  also  led  many  other  cities  to  buy  out  existing 
plants  in  the  eariy  yearn  of  their  existence  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  further  increase  of  the  value  of  their  f lanchises. 

The  following  tables  give  the  facts  for  1906. 
The  first  is  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
London  Plants. 

They  are  taken  from  "Municipal  and  Private 
Operation  of  Public  Utilities,"  part  i.,  vol.  i.,  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  Report,  1907. 
The  pages  are  given  for  each  table.  This  part 
of  the  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Milo  R.  Malt- 
bie. 


Public  and  Privats  Plants  in  London 


Number 

Area  of  supply,  square  miles 

Papulation 

Number  of  houses 

Ratabto  value  of  property  in  area 

Capacity  of  plants,  k.  w 

Load  factor,  per  cent 

Units  generated  or  imichased 

Total  units  sold 

(o)  Light,  power,  and  heating 

(W  Public  lighting 

Expenditure  charged  to  capital 

Expenditure  per  k.  w.  of  plant  installed 

Amounts  allocated  to  or  available  for  liquidation  of  capita]  expenditure 

Ditto,  percentage  of  capital  expenditure 

Total  working  revenue  per  umt  sold 

Total  costs  per  unit  sold 

Gro98  profit  on  working  per  imit  sold 

Other  receipts  less  special  expenses  per  unit  sold 

Interest  and  dividend  paid 

Redemption  of  loans 

Transfers  to  renewals  reserve,  etc.,  funds 

Contribution  in  aid  01  mtea 

Tian^er  to  profit  and  loss  account 

Average  price  per  unit,  including  meter  rentals  and  bad  debts — 

(o)  Private  supply 

ib}  Traction 

(cj  Public  lighting 

(<0  Total 


Public 
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S,S50,228 

3>4.49* 

£16,295,000 

54.157 

«7.4J 

53.6j3.987 

42,99e.3i8 

33.8i6.33S 

9,181,983 

£5.443.5>4 

£100 

£407.364 

•      £7. 37 

3 .  093. 

i.iod. 

1 . 5  2<f . 

o.09d. 
o.92<f. 

0.43^- 

o. 17a. 

I  than  b.oiti. 

o.09<f. 


3.14^. 
ligilized  by  VjOC 


Private 


13 

64.5 

s,s*5>540 

3i6,oSc 

£26,065,000 

198.I7S 

16.30 

(?) 

II9>546,734 

115*332.110 

4.214.614 

£11,798,184 

y  ^*? 

*>>J73.036 

£10.14 

3-37». 

I.Jld. 

I.Ssrf. 

o.eaif. 

t.ioi. 

o.oid. 

0.44^- 
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In  addition  to  the  electric-lighting  companies, 
some  thirty  power  franchises  have  been  granted 
to  private  companies  for  the  supply  of  current 
in  bulk,  the  idea  being  to  manufacture  and  sell 
to  large  distributers.  These  are  located  in  popu- 
lous areas  and  are  designed  to  sell  current  to  tram- 
■ways,  electric-lighting  enterprises,  and  large  con- 
sumers. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  these  private  companies  have  also  se- 
ctired  authorization  to  supply  current  direct  to 
small  consumers. 

The  next  table  is  from  the  Electrical  Times  for 
plants  outside  of  London : 


The  plants  of  the  private  companies  are  much 
larg«;r  than  those  of  the  local  authorities,  the 
former  having  an  annual  revenue  of  £1,498,717 
($7,293,506),  as  against  £400,668  ($1,949,851)  of 
the  latter.  If  any  advantage  existed  it  was 
therefore  on  the  side  of  the  private  enterprise. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  price  charged 
b^  the  private  companies  is  nearly  30  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  charged  by  the  municipal 
systems,  and  that  the  operating  cost  per  unit  sold 
is  more  than  30  per  cent  higher  for  the  companies 
than  for  the  municipal  plants.  The  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  public  plants  per  unit  sold  is  consider- 


Elbctricitt  Undsrtakimos  Outside  of  London 


Public 


Priv»te 


Nmnber  al  undertakings 

Board  of  Trade  units  sold 

Average  sales  per  undertaking  in  units 

Capital  expenditure  at  end  oi  year 

Capital  per  plant 

Capacity  of  plants  inlcw 

Average  capital  per  k.  w.  capacity 

Average  per  undertaking,  k.  w 

Capital  per  unit  sold 

Maximum  load  in  k.  w 

Load  factor,  per  cent 

Revenue  from  electricity  supply 

Average  revenue  per  unit  solo 

Revenue  from  meter  rents  and  other  sources  per  unit  sold 

Total  revenue 

Operating  expenses  per  unit 

Gross  profit  per  unit  sold 

Percentage  of  gioss  profit  to  capital,  per  cent 

Depreciation  or  sinkmg-fund  per  unit  sold 

Percentage  of  depreciation  and  sinking-fund  to  capital,  per  cent 

Net  profit  per  unit  sold 

Percentage  of  net  profit  to  capital,  per  cent 
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J.996,ss» 

;Ca8,884,748 

;£i47.37i 

*oS.9Si 

)S»i.> 

1,071 

17.7<f. 

as8,io> 

17. Ji 
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3 .  asa. 

o.o6d. 

a.itd, 

i.o6d. 

i.isd. 

0.470. 

3.69 

o.78<r 

4.38 


70 

65,819,781 

940,383 

;S<.4S4.»»8 

A9'>"4 

73,84a 

,C88.6 

1,041 

33.51*. 

44.773 

16.78 

;£576,53S 

3.10a. 

0 . 3 1  J. 

o.itd. 
I. lid. 
i.tid. 

*^' 
0.19a. 

0.8 

o.94d. 

4.01 


The  rates  charged  by  the  public  undertakings 
are  usually  below  those  of  the  private  companies. 
An  opportunity  for  comparison  of  results  is  offered 
ty  the  public  and  private  enterprises  operating  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  London.  Fourteen  un- 
dertakings are  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  15  are  operated  by  private  companies. 
These  enterprises  operate  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  average  rates  charged  by  12  of  the 
local  authorities  reporting  was  i-^jd.  (6.44  cents) 
per  kilowatt  hour.  The  average  production  cost 
per  unit  for  the  same  boroughs,  not  including  in- 
terest and  sinking-fund  charges,  was  i.68d.  (3.41 
cents).  The  average  price  obtained  by  the  15 
private  companies  was  3.45^.  (7  cents),  and  the 
average  working  cost  was  i.66a.  (3.37  cents). — 
(Electrical  Times,  of  London,  an  authoritative 
trade  publication.     Aug.  17,  1905.) 

The  third  statement  is  from  Garcke's  Manual, 
a  high  corporation  authority.  This  tabic  covers 
the  whole  United  Kingdom: 


ably  lower  in  the  municipal  plants  than  in  the 
company  systems.  The  public  plants  put  twice 
as  much  into  sinking-funas,  depreciation,  and  re- 
serve, and  do  not  have  to  pay  out  in  interest  and 
dividends  nearly  as  much  per  unit  as  the  com- 
panies. Under  municipal  operation  the  public 
gets  the  benefits  which  under  private  operation 
go  to  the  small  body  of  stockholders. 

Of  other  forms  of  municipal  ownership  the 
U.  S.  Bulletin  says: 

In  various  places  it  has  oome  to  include  municipal  dwell- 
ings (q.  v.),  docks,  markets,  and  baths,  race-courses,  oyster 
fisneries,  slaughter-houses,  milk  depots,  employment  bureaus, 
and  sewage  farms.  The  Brighton  corporation  owns  the 
local  race-course,  from  which  it  derives  a  revenue  of  from 
$xo,ooo  to  $15,000  a  year.  Municipal  theaters  have  been 
opened  at  Brighton  and  Southbonmgh.  West  Ham  manu- 
factures its  own  paving-stones  and  sells  them  to  contractors 
at  a  profit.  Colchester  has  a  municipal  oyster  bed.  Man- 
chester produces  soap,  oil,  tallow,  and  mortar  as  residuals 
from  its  gas  and  other  industries.  Many  cities  supplying 
gas  deal  in  stoves  and  gas  fittings.  Others,  dealing  in 
electricity,  wire  the  houses  and  supply  them  with  fittings. 
Southport   and  Bradford  are  advocating  municipal  tailor- 


Garckb's  TABUI.ATIONS  roR  1904-5 


Number  of  undertakings 

Number  of  units  sold 

Average  number  per  undertaking 

Revenue  from  sale  of  current  per  unit  sold 

Total  revenue  from  all  sources  per  unit  sold 

Total  operating  expenses  per  unit  sold 

Trading  balance  per  tmit  sold 

t^  debts  and  special  charges  per  unit  sold 

Sinking-fund,  depreciation,  or  reserve  per  unit  sold 

Ntt  profit:  For  interest,  investment  in  plant,  or  payment  to  the  city  by  public  plants; 

or  for  interest  and  dividends  by  private  plants 

Ditte.  per  unit  sold 


PubUc 
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ing  establiihments  to  numufBCtuie  the  'uiuforms  of  town 
employees. 

In  loma  of  the  northern  districts  of  Great  Britain  propoa^ds 
have  been  advanced  that  the  municipalities  should  buy  up 
coal-mines  for  the  supply  of  their  industries  and  the  relief  of 
consumers.  Municipal  insurance  schemes  are  finding  favor, 
and  there  is  considerable  agitation  in  behalf  of  municipal 
savingft-banlcs  and  brokerage  establishments  for  the  disposal 
of  local  securities.  A  number  of  cities  -supply  sterilised  milk 
for  children,  and  the  ultimate  municipalization  of  the  entire 
milk-eupply  is  being  urged.  Glasgow  maintains  an  institution 
for  the  cure  of  inebriates.  Wolverhampton  sells  ice  to  the 
traders  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  cities  own  markets  which 
yield  a  large  revenue.  Torquay  breeds  rabbits  on  a  water 
preserve  and  enjoys  therefrom  a  revenue  in  reduction  of  the 
fates;  the  dty  has  also  undertaken  sheep-farming.  Tun- 
bridgie  WeUs  grows  hops  for  sale.  Liverpool  ctiltivates  beets. 
Many  cities  operate  large  sewage  farms  on  which  are  grown 
supplies  for  the  fire,  police,  and  other  departments.  The 
town  council  of  Glasgow  has  acquired  a  number  of  large  halls 
where  concerts  and  entertainments  are  given.  Music  in  the 
parka  is  very  generally  provided  in  a  number  of  cities.  Baths 
nave  been  established  in  many  towns. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  in  America,  free  libraries,  schools  of 
art.  museums,  and  technical  schools  are  widely  promoted. 

Concerning  the  important  matter  of  adminis- 
tration, it  mtist  be  remembered  that  for  all  munic- 
ipal activities  in  Great  Britain  the  town  council 
is  the  supreme  legislative  and  execu- 
Admialitr*.  *'^^  authority  It  is  a  large  body. 
tion  ''^  members  elected  for  three  years, 
who  in  turn  elect  a  limited  number  of 
aldermen  for  a  longer  period.  The 
mayor  is  also  chosen  by  the  council  from  its  mem- 
bership with  the  town  clerk,  who  enjoys  lai]ge 
powers.  He  is  the  cit^  solicitor,  is  highly  paid, 
and  is  an  expert  of&cial.  The  members  of  the 
council  serve  without  compensation. 

The  council  is  divided  into  large  committees, 
which  exercise  all  of  the  executive  powers  re- 
posed in  the  American  mayor  and  heads  of  the 
departments.  Through  the  committees,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  council,  the  managers, 
engineer,  and  higher  administrative  officials  are 
chosen.  Subordmate  employees  are  appointed 
by  the  manager,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  undertaking. 

The  merit  system  prevails  in  all  city  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  enforced  by  law,  but  by  custom 
and  public  opinion.  Tenure  of  office  is  for  good 
behavior  and  efficient  service.  Neither  is  there  a 
spoils  system. 

To  a  considerable  extent  managers  are  chosen 
because  of  their  administrative  rather  than  their 
engineering  skill.  Competent  engineers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  managers. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  enterprises  are  very 
elaborate.  They  give  the  administration  of  the 
undertakings  in  detail  and  are  annually  presented 
to  the  council  in  printed  form.  They  are  widely 
quoted  by  the  press  and  carefully  studied  by  the 
public,  who  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  transactions  of  the  council.  In  many  cities, 
possibly  in  most  of  them,  membership  in  the  coun- 
cil is  highly  prized  and  eagerly  sought  after.  It 
involves  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  but  a  cor- 
responding appreciation  from  the  community. 

The  U.  S.  Bulletin  gives  the  following  reasons 
for  the  success  of  municipal  ownership  in  Great 
Britain: 

1.  The  traditional  distinction  that  attaches  to  the  public 
service  in  Great  Britain. 

1.  The  magnitude  of  public  work  and  the  importance  of 
municipal  enterprise.  This  makes  the  town  council  an  at- 
tractive field  for  the  business  or  professional  man  of  abiUtr 
and  the  character  of  the  council  a  matter  of  interest  to  all 
ckuses.  The  taxpayer  and  the  voter  feel  that  their  interests 
must  be  properly  cared  for. 

f.  The  absence,  or  at  least  the  subordination,  of  partisan 
spirit  in  local  mattera  and  the  elevation  of  the  city's  welfare 
over  all  other  issues. 


4.  The  method  of  nomtnatsnc  candidates  by  petitiaii  mther 
than  by  party  machinery,  the  election  of  cooncslmen  mx.  a 
separate  election  when  no  other  issues  are  before  the  people, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  candidates  before  the  people  to  the 
two  or  mon  nominees  from  the  ward;  for  the  British  doctor 
(aside  from  the  poor  board)  has  but  two  officials  to  vote  for — 
a  candidate  for  Parliament  and  a  candidate  for  the  town 
council.  The  issue  before  him  is  always  dear  and  distinct. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  fact  that  thei«  is  no  OTBaniaed 
class  that  wants  anything  from  the  city  but  good  government. 
There  are  no  franchises  to  grant,  no  privileges  to  give  m.'wu.J. 
In  addition,  many  cities  do  most  of  their  work  by  dirset  Imbor 
rather  than  by  contract.  They  pave  the  streets,  baOd 
sewen,  construct  tram-can,  even  build  engine-hooaea  and 
model  dwellings  by  direct  employment  under  the  city  en- 
gineer. There  is  thus  no  class  whose  intenst  desires  the 
election  of  either  partisan  or  venal  officials.  There  is  no 
interest  that  can  he  oratnixed  and  no  class  whose  x'"*'^^*' 
is  at  war  with  its  civic  obugations. 

This  interest  is  still  further  promoted  by  the  fact  that  ever/ 
voter  is  a  taxpa^r.  This,  or  the  possession  of  real  property, 
is  the  qualification  of  the  suifiage.  Even  a  lodger  csn  vote, 
if  he  pays  a  certain  sum  esu^  week,  but  the  predominant 
element  in  the  English  electorate  is  the  taxpayims  dass. 
This  is  almost  eqmvalent  to  univenal  suffnae.  Bat  the 
rates  or  taxes,  instead  of  being  imposed  on  property  >s  socli, 
are  imposed  on  the  rental  paid.  It  is  a  sort  of  load  income 
tax.  The  tax  is  paid  largely  by  the  tenant.  As  a  mesns  of 
stimulating  interest  in  local  matters,  it  is  eminently  sneceasful. 
It  is  this  pecuniary  interest  in  every  act  of  the  council;  it  is 
the  hope  of  gain  or  the  fear  of  loss,  as  much  as  anything  else. 
that  exphins  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  local  affairs  by  the 
public. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  carried  on  by 
the  National  Civic  Federation  on  public  ownership 
during  the  last  two  years  fuller  confirm  the  con- 
clusions exprest  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  U.  S.  Labor 
Bulletin  quoted  above. 

While  the  Commission  was  in  London  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Bums,  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  has  general  supervision  of 
municipal  affairs,  granted  us  an  audience,  and  one 
of  the  most  strikmg  parts  of  the  interview  was 
when  he  read  the  following  passages  from  the 
Labor  Bulletin  and  said,  "That  is  a  true  statement 
of  the  results  of  municipal  ownership  in  this 
country. ' '     Here  are  the  paragraphs  he  read : 

The  municipalisation  of  the  street-railways  was  rendered 
the  more  natural  by  virtue  of  an  act  cf  Parliament,  passed  in 
1870,  known  as  the  Tramways  Act,  which  authorised  the 
looU  authorities  to  lay  tracks  and  then  lease  them  to  a  private 
company  for  operation.     At  the  end  of  twenty-one  yesistbe 
cities  had  power  to  operate  the  enterprise  themselves.     Such 
leases  were  very  generally  made  in  the  "  seven- 
ties" and  "eighties,"  and  the  systems  were 
Biia  of  tha  worked  as  hone-car  lines.     The  private  com- 
ITnwainAwf    panies  rarely,  if  ever,  equipped  them  with  elec- 
moTemeiH    tridty.    During  the  hut  ten  yean  these  leases 
have  been  terminating.    Coinddent  with  their 
termination  electricity  began  to   be  geoer- 
ally  recogijzed  as  the  proper  method  of  propulsion.     These 
two   facts — the   short-term    franchises,    together   with    the 
application  of  electridty  to  street-railway  operation — made 
it  an  easy  as  well  as  a  natural  matter  for  the  dties  to  enter 
the  field. 

The  act  of  Parliament  authorizing  electric  light  and  power 
enterprises  unexpectedly  operated  in  the  same  w<y.  All 
franchises  or  working  powen  for  private  corporations  must 
be  obtained  from  Parliament:  they  cannot  be  granted  by 
the  town  coundl.  The  dties  have  no  legal  ooatroT  over  fran- 
chises, except  in  the  case  of  street-railways,  and  even  in  this 
case  it  is  of  a  ne^tive  sort.  The  Electric  Lighting  and  Power 
Act  gives  the  private  companies  franchises  which  ate  virtually 
exclumve  for  forty-two  yean.  When  private  corporations 
sought  powen  to  operate,  the  dties  rushed  to  Pariiament  to 
prevent  them.  In  order  to  do  this  they  had  to  get  the  powers 
themselves;  but  to  hold  the  powen  they  had  to  act.  Hence 
some  towns  erected  lighting-pUnts  in  order  to  escape  bring 
turned  over  to  a  private  company.  Other  dties,  like  Liver- 
pcx>1,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  permitted  private  companies 
to  enter  unopposed.  They  soon  saw  the  business  growing 
rapidly.  As  the  enterprise  became  established  the  franchises 
increued  in  value.  Many  towns,  feeling  that  the  business 
must  be  eventually  taken  over,  and  seeing  that  the  franchises 
were  increasing  in  value  from  year  to  year,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  companies,  and  paid  inunense  sums  for 
the  franchises  in  order  to  antidpate  their  further  increase  in 
value. 

For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to 
mtmicipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain  the  reaider 
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is  referred  to  the  papers  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Commons, 
Prof.  E.  W.  Bemjs,  Dr.  M.  R.  Maltbie,  and  the 
{Mresent  writer  in  the  report  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion Commission,  dated  1907. 

On  the  subject  of  municipal  ownership  in  gen- 
eral and  the  leading  'divisions  of  the  topic,  the 
reader  will  find  full  information  in  the  books  re- 
ferred to  under  the  heading  of  "Public  Owner- 
ship," especially  the  Muniopal  Monopolies,  The 
City  for  the  People,  the  Municipal  Ownership, 
number  of  Municipal  Affair^,  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
and  the  discussion  of  Public  Ownership  of  Trans- 
portation in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Report  01  the  U.  S. 
Industrial  Commission.  Frank  Parsons. 

MDmCIPAL  PROGRESS  IN  THE  UHTFED 
STATES,  RECEIIT:  Americans  can  no  longer,  in 
the  light  of  the  events  of  the  past  few  years,  be 
justly  charged  with  indifference  to  municipal 
problems  and  their  solution.  The  two  years 
just  passed  (1905-7)  have  outstript  all  others  in 
practical  municipal  progress.  Heroism,  hereto- 
fore largely  an  incident  of  military  activity,  is 
now  in  large  degree  manifested  in  civic  endeavor. 

Secretary  Root's  letter  to  Mayor  Weaver  of 
Philadelphia,  written  after  the  former  had  ac- 
cepted the  State  portfolio,  in  which  he  denounced 
"the  criminal  combination  masquer- 
j|i^_  ading  under  the  Republican  name" 
tinnifhad  **  constituted  of  traitors  alike  to  the 

^umalaa   S"***  party  whose  name  they  had 

^^'  filched  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
community;  the  address  of  Secretary 
Taft  in  the  Ohio  campaign  in  which  he  declarecl 
that  were  he  to  vote  in  Cincinnati  he  would  vote 
against  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Republican 
boss  there;  the  independent  attitude  of  Secretary 
Bonaparte  in  the  Maryland  campaign;  the  con- 
spicuous position  taken  by  former  Postmaster- 
General  Smith  in  the  FTuladelphia  revolution; 
the  eminent  public  services  of  former  foreign 
ministers  Wayne  MacVeagh  and  William  Potter 
(the  latter  running  as  mayoralty  candidate  on  an 
independent  ticket)  in  the  same  connection — all 
have  tended  to  reenforce  the  contention  so  long 
maintained  and  insisted  upon  by  the  National 
Municipal  League  that  national  parties  and  na- 
tional questions  have  no  proper  connection  with 
the  determination  of  local  issues.  This  disregard 
of  party  Unes  in  local  elections  and  the  independ- 
ent spirit  manifested  by  the  electors  constitute 
the  most  si^ficant  developments  of  the  year 
1905-6  and  mdicate  clearly  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment  along  these  lines. 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  campaigns  in 
Nov.,  1905,  have  occupied  a  large  deg^ree  of  pub- 
lic attention  throughout  the  country,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  issues  involved,  but  be- 

Xleetioni    "^"^^  "^  their  picturesque  elements. 

of  1905  J*'^^  when  the  election  seemed  to  be  a 
forgone  conclusion  and  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  bosses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  machines  seemed  hope- 
less, District-Attorney  Jerome,  who  had  been 
denied  a  nomination  alike  by  the  Democrats, 
the  Republicans,  and  the  Municipal  Ownership 
parties,  determined  to  give  to  the  voters  of  New 
York  County  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
wishes  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be  accorded 
another  term,  running  upon  his  record  only. 

His  reelection  without  any  formal  party  in- 
dorsement, tho  he  did  have  the  Citizens'  Union 
back  of  him,  was  a  significant  success.  Mr.  Hearst 
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on  the  Municipal  Ownership  ticket  was  equally 
spectacular,  and  in  spite  of  tmpleasant  stories 
widely  circulated  and  believed,  the  enthusiasm 
for  him  was  evidently  due  to  the  sincere  and 
earnest  belief  on  the  part  of  many  thousands  of 
voters  that  neither  of  the  old  national  parties 
could  be  trusted  to  protect  the  city's  interest  in 
the  face  of  the  inducements  offered  to  the  leaders 
of  those  parties  by  large  public  corporations. 

The  election-day  proceedings  were  most  dis- 
creditable, accordmg  to  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent observers,  and  the  arrests  and  convictions 
secured  are  said  to  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  fraud  at  the  polls.  'There  has  been  a 
dispute  ever  since  the  close  of  the  election  as  to 
the  honesty  and  regularity  of  Mr.  McCleUan's 
election.  We  have,  therefore,  the  remarkable 
situation  of  having  in  the  mayor's  chair  for  four 
years  a  man  who  was  very  far  from  receiving  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  whose  plurality  it 
was  declared  would  not  stand  the  verification  of  a 
recount.  The  fact  that  the  people  of  Greater 
New  York  have  quietly  acquiesced  in  ±his  para- 
doxical result  speaks  volumes  for  their  spirit  of 
obedience  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  1907  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
has  passed  two  recount  bills,  at  the  instance  of 
Governor  Hughes. 

For  eighteen  months  (May,  1905-Nov.,  1906) 
Philadelphia  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  municipal  revolutions  witnessed  in  any 
American  city.  After  years  of  misgovemment 
and  mismanagement  and  a  de^e  of  corruption 
which  astounded  even  those  fairly  familiar  with 
the  situation.  Mayor  Weaver,  with  an  independ- 
ent indorsement,  not  only  laroke  the  shackles 
which  had  held  him  to  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion, but  inaugurated  a  campaign  which,  for  the 
time  being,  broke  up  the  organization.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  break  was  the  introduction 
of  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  extension  of 
the  existing  lease  of  the  gas-works  for  seventy- 
five  years  in  consideration  of  a  lump  payment  of 
$25,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  tact  that  the 
present  lease  (which  had  about  twenty-two  years 
to  run)  would  yield  the  city  something  over 
$37,000,000  before  its  expiration.  The  result 
was  that  the  elections  of  Nov.,  1005,  and  Feb., 
1906,  were  carried  by  the  Independents  (the  City 
Party) ;  there  was  called  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  legislature,  which  passed  a  remarkable 
series  of  reform  acts,  and  the  Republicans  were 
forced  to  place  in  nomination  for  governor  a  man 
who  was  pledged  to  investigate  the  capital  scan- 
dal, and  who  is  doing  it,  and  in  other  ways 
repair  their  previous  delinquencies.  (See  Phila- 
delphia.) 

The  influence  of  the  Nov.,  1905,  election  in 
Philadelphia  was  largely  felt  in  the  February 
elections  in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  George 
W.  Guthrie,  for  many  vears  a  stalwart  worker  in 
the  ranks  of  municipaf  reform,  was  elected  by  a 
substantial  majority  as  the  representative  of  the 
independent  forces  to  be  Mayor  of  Pittsburg. 

The  political  situation  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  has 
been  somewhat  different  from  that  of  many  other 
places.  'The  efforts  of  the  Mtmicipal  League  have 
so  greatly  changed  conditions  that 
flflnntan  Pm  ^^^  ^^V  '^^^  ^°  singularly  free  from 
"'""'''"'"■  the  various  "fashionable  forms  of 
municipal  corruption.  Since  eight- 
een councilmen  were  prosecuted  by  the  league  a 
few  years  ago,  boodling  in  the  councils  and  other 
public  bodies,  if  practised  at  all,  has  been  ex- 
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ceedingly  rare,  and  limited  in  scope  and  most 
carefufly  concealed. 

The  reelection  of  Mayor  Cutler  in  Rochester 
was  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  faithful  official 
who  had  administered  his  office  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  and  with- 
out reference  to  political  considerations. 

Buffalo,  in  national  politics  Republican,  elected 
a  Democrat  to  the  mayoralty  chair  because  of  his 
known  fitness  for  the  office.  The  majority  for 
Mayor  Adam,  who  had  served  efficiently  in  the 
board  of  aldermen,  was  so  large  that  it  carried  his 
whole  party  ticket,  and  so  displaced  the  existing 
Republican  regime.  At  the  same  election  the 
city  voted  in  favor  of  owning  and  operating  an 
electric-lighting  and  power  plant.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  election  was,  that  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  65,000  for  the  mayoralty  candidates,  only 
9,641  votes  were  cast  on  the  last-mentioned  prop- 
osition, 7,691  being  in  the  affirmative,  1,950  in 
the  negative. 

In  New  Jersey  the  recent  significant  events 
have  been  the  campaign  of  Senator  Everett  Colby 
and  the  reelection  of  Mayor  Pagan  of  Jersey  City. 
Senator  Colby  has  made  his  fight  within  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  at  a  direct  primary  over- 
whelmed the  forces  of  the  boss.  While  he  has 
not  thus  far  accomplished  all  he  has  aimed  for,  he 
is  forcing  the  issues  all  along  the  line  and  has 
introduced  new  standards  ot  public  action  and 
political  activity. 

For  years  Jersey  City  has  been  normally  Demo- 
cratic; but  Mayor  Pagan,  a  Republican,  has  been 
three  times  chosen  to  the  mayoralty ;  and  he  owed 
bis  last  reelection  to  his  independent  action,  he 
having  openly  defied  the  party  bosses  upon  both 
sides,  altho  he  received  the  formal  nomination  of 
the  Republican  convention. 

While  Cleveland,  Ohio,  still  retains  its  character 
as  a  Republican  city,  Tom  L.  Johnson  has  been 
thrice  elected  mayor,  his  last  majority  (11,000) 
being  the  largest  ever  given  in  the  city  lor  mayor, 
and  about  twice  the  majority  secured  by  him  in 
his  previous  campaigns.  The  Municipal  Associa- 
tion of  Cleveland  indorsed  Mayor  Johnson  for  the 
first  time.  Lincoln  Stefiens  had  described  him 
as  the  best  mayor  in  the  U.  S. 

Toledo  elected  another  non-partizan  mayor  in 
the  person  of  Brand  Whitlock,  and  gave  him  what 
it  failed  to  give  the  late  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones 
— substantial  support  through  the  election  of 
sympathetic  candidates  to  the  local  council. 

Indiana  cities  (outside  of  Indianapolis)  have 
been  having  their  first  experience  with  a  new 
municipal  code,  introducing  the  federal  plan. 
This  change  has  been  marked  by  a  great  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  municipal  affairs  and  reform 
throughout  the  state.  Communities  wholly  given 
over  to  the  lowest  forms  of  machine  politics  and 
corrupt  government  have  developed  a  new  form  of 
public  opinion  in  the  belief  that  it  would  find  an 
effective  instrument  in  the  new  kind  of  govern- 
ment. Reform  clubs  have  been  organized  in 
many  of  these  cities.  The  misuse  of  public  funds 
by  officers  charged  with  their  collection  or  custody 
has  also  aroused  public  interest.  Governor  Hanly 
has  astonished  his  partizan  friends  by  showing  the 
spirit  of  a  reformer.  He  has  appealed  to  public 
opinion  throughout  the  state  to  abolish  these 
abuses,  and  has  set  the  pace  by  investigating  the 
accounts  of  state  officers.  In  a  short  time  he 
forced  the  auditor  of  state  and  the  secretary  of 
state  to  resign  their  offices;  the  former,  an  in- 
fluetitial  politician,  was  indicted  for  embezzle- 


ment and  found  guilty.  In  Indianapolis  the 
reformers  were  defeated  at  the  polls  in  the  elec- 
tion of  mayor,  but  their  defeat  was  not  dis- 
heartening, as  the  normal  Republican  majority 
of  13,000  was  cut  down  to  1,500. 

Chicago  continues  to  attract  a  large  share  of 

public  attention.     Its  municipal  experiences  are 

varied  and  illuminating.     It  is  often  difficult  to 

form  a  positive  conclusion  as  to  the 

CUearo  "leaning  of  many  of  the  thingfs  that 
have  been  done  there.  The  street- 
railway  question,  which  for  a  decade 
has  been  a  burning  issue,  has  been  settled  by  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  which  received  a  major- 
ity of  upward  of  40,000  when  submitted  to  the 
elector  as  a  referendum.  Competent  observers 
and  critics  like  Walter  L.  Fisher,  who  for  years 
was  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League, 
and  who  was  traction  adviser  to  Mayor  Dunne, 
promoted  and  supported  the  ordinance  as  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  city  after  many  years  of  agitation  has  at 
last  got  some  reduction  m  the  price  of  gas.  The 
legislature  at  its  1905  session  authorized  the  city 
council  to  regulate  the  price,  and  this  body  re- 
duced the  charges  from  $t  to  eighty-five  cents 
per  thousand  feet.  While  the  reduction  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  many  elements  in  the 
community,  it  is  generally  considered  as  estab- 
lishing a  useful  precedent. 

The  Municipal  Voters'  League  continues  a  potent 
factor  in  the  selecting  and  election  of  honest  coun- 
cilmen  and  this  pastyear  it  has  added  efficiency 
to  its  standards.  The  success  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect;  its 
contest  with  the  street-railway  corporations  and 
its  efiort  to  settle  that  problem  were  followed  with 
extreme  care  and  breathless  interest  by  municipal 
observers  everywhere.  Its  fight  for  a  high  license 
and  its  gas  contest  are  likewise  the  subject  of 
thoughtiul  consideration.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  giving  careful  attention  to  another  important 
problem.  A  charter  has  been  prepared  and  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  Sept.,  1907,  to  bring 
the  city  in  harmony  with  modem  needs. 

The  most  important  recent  event  in  Michigan 
has  been  the  vote  on  the  proposition  to  hold  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  The  proposition  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority  on  a  rather  light  vote. 
The  Detroit  Municipal  League  will  make  an  active 
campaign  in  favor  of  a  non-partizan  convention, 
insisting  that  candidates  in  each  district  be  nomi- 
nated by  petition  and  their  names  i>laced  on  the 
ballot  without  any  official  party  designations. 

The  progressive  elements  are  maii^  bent  upon 
securing  municipal  home  rule  and  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
discontent  with  the  present  system  of  taxation, 
and  the  proposed  constitutional  reforms  fall  into 
two  classes :  first,  local  oj^tion  in  taxation ;  second, 
the  elimination  of  the  uniformity  clause  and  other 
provisions  which  prevent  the  separation  of  state 
and  local  revenues.  The  railroads  are  likely  to 
try  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  amendments 
secured  several  years  ago  by  the  late  Governor 
Pingree,  providing  for  the  assessment  of  railroad 
property  by  a  state  board  and  its  taxation  at  the 
same  average  rate  as  is  applied  to  other  property 
in  the  state  as  assessed  by  local  assessors. 

Mayor  Rose  of  Milwaukee  has  gone  down  to 
defeat  after  four  successive  elections.  His  re- 
peated successes  tended  to  create  a  feeling  that 
he  was  impregnable ;  but  Milwatikee  felt  the  effect 
of  the  reform  movement,  and  in  April,  1906, 
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chose  Alderman  Becker,  a  young  man  of  vigor- . 
ous  personality.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
campaign  was  the  praise  which  Mayor  Rose,  a 
Democrat,  bestowea  upon  the  Repuolican  boss. 
Alderman  Becker,  altho  the  Republican  candi- 
date, had  won  his  nofnination  without  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  Republican  managers, 
■who  were  generally  believed  to  be  interested  in 
Mayor  Rose.  This  tendency  to  split  the  ticket 
appeared  on  all  sides.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of  Milwaukee  were 
very  generally  regarded. 

Minneapolis  has  been  a  center  of  interest.  In 
the  autumn  of  1905  Mayor  Jones  decided  to  close 
the  saloons  in  Minneapolis  on  Sunday.  The  order 
■was  issued  on  Oct.  3 1  st,  and  went  into  effect  on  the 
following  Sunday.  It  was  strictly  enforced  and 
obeyed  by  the  saloon-keepers  without  much  show 
of  resistance. 

As  president  of  the  council  it  was  also  his  duty 
some  years  ago  to  assume  the  office  of  mayor  and 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  notorious  Ames 
when  he  was  driven  from  power  by  the  x>olice 
investigation  which  made  Minneapolis  famous, 
and  for  a  time  infamous.  During  the  first  vear  of 
his  administration  he  reorganized  the  police  de- 
partment on  a  ncn-partizan,  voltmtary  civil-ser- 
vice basis,  and  vastly  improved  both  its  person- 
nel and  its  discipline.  Grafting  in  any  degree 
meant  dismissal.  At  the  urgent  insistence  of  his 
friends  he  became  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself, 
as  there  was  no  one  else  who  represented  the 
issues  that  he  had  raised,  and  the  fight  was  on 
these  issues.  He  won  out  at  the  primaries,  where 
the  corporation  and  saloon  forces  united  against 
him.  This  fight  was  carried  to  the  polls,  the  ele- 
ments who  had  opposed  him  at  the  primaries  sup- 
porting his  Democratic  opponent,  and  he  went 
down  to  defeat  by  a  veiy  narrow  margin,  but 
with  the  respect  01  every  one  as  an  honest  and 
efficient  official. 

The  situation  ith  St.  Louis  continues  to  be  on 
the  whole  encouraging.  While  there  has  been  no 
decided  progress  m  municipal  affairs,  the  city 
continues  to  enjoy  the  services  of  an  honest  mayor 
and  an  honest  council.  The  revenues  of  the  city 
have  been  greatly  increased,  the  streets  are  kept 
clean,  and  intelligent  efforts  are  being  made  to 
solve  in  ^he  interests  of  the  people  the  many  and 
perplexing  problems  which  confront  the  officials 
of  every  city.  Governor  Folk  has  given  better 
boards  for  the  local  control  of  the  police,  excise, 
and  election ;  and  excellent  work  is  tieing  done  by 
them,  but  there  is  still  considerable  feeling  on  the 
part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  that 
these  boards  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities  and  not  subject  to  the  dictation  of 
some  future  governor  who  may  or  may  not  be 
interested  in  securing  good  government. 

The  1906  election  in  Kansas  City  resulted  in  a 
great  victory  for  the  good  government  forces,  the 
choice  of  Henry  M.  Beardsley  to  the  mayoralty 
being  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  events  of  the 
year.  He  has  had  long  experience  in  dealing 
with  municipal  questions,  and  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  had  charge  of  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  water-plant,  as  well  as  other  public 
improvements,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  The  results  in  other 
directions  were  equally  satisfactory,  the  voters 
exercising  a  large  degree  of  independence  and 
very  generally  abiding  by  the  indorsements  of  the 
Civic  League. 

Louisville  has  furnished  "a   horrible   exam- 


ple," altho  its  public-spirited  citizens  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  devising  w^s  and  means  for 
the  relief  of  the  city  deny  that ' '  Louisville  is  hope- 
lessly and  helplessly  corrupt."  For  years  the 
city  has  not  had  an  honest  ejection,  and  that . 
held  on  Nov.  7,  1005,  was  as  bad  as  any  election 
held  anywhere  where  there  has  been  great  cor- 
ruption. It  was  confidently  asserted  that  the 
records  would  show  that  every  crime  against  the 
ballot  that  could  be  committed  was  committed 
during  the  two  days  of  registration  and  on  the  day 
of  election,  an  opinion  which  has  received  official 
sanction  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  Immediately  after  the  election  in  ques- 
tion a  contest  was  instituted  to  determine  whether 
the  mayor  and  those  who  were  chosen  at  the  time 
had  been  honestly  elected.  The  lower  court  de- 
termined that  they  had,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
overruled  it  and  ousted  the  mayor  and  sixty-two 
other  officers  and  in  a  scathing  opinion  denounced 
the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  and  sustaining 
the  reformers  in  their  every  claim. 

In  Iowa  and  Colorado  the  municipal  elections 
are  coming  to  be  determined  in  most  instances  on 
local  issues.  Seattle  has  also  joined  the  ranks  of 
cities  settling  local  issues  on  a  local  basis.  Its 
present  mayor  was  elected  by  a  small  majority  as 
an  independent,  over  the  candidate  of  the  dom- 
inant party's  organization.  The  particular  issue 
involved  in  the  fight  was  municipal  ownership, 
altho  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs  was  an  important  factor. 

Mayor  Ballenger,  the  predecessor,  gave  to 
Seattle  a  conspicuously  good  administration. 
Under  his  guidance  the  city  made  a  material  de- 
velopment in  conditions  relating  to  better  govern- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  morals  as  well  as 
from  that  of  public  efficiency.  Not  only  was  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  transcontinental 
railroads  settled,  and  the  construction  of  a  gar- 
bage-destruction plant  authorized,  but  the  com- 
pletion of  a  municipal  electric-lighting  plant  was 
vmdertaken,  and  the  public  service  greatly  ex- 
tended throughout  the  city.  Public  improve- 
ments representing  a  very  large  expenditure  of 
money  were  inaugurated.  But  he  declined  re- 
nomination. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  reform  forces  have  made 
substantial  advances  in  every  direction.  The 
most  marked  improvement  noticeable  has  been 
in  the  granting  of  franchises  for  public  utilities. 
This  is  now  being  done  very  cautiously  and  pru- 
dently, and  the  city  is  getting  substantial  value 
for  aU  of  its  franchises,  with  rights  of  inspection, 
publicity,  and  reversion  to  the  city  that  are  de- 
cidedly a  marked  improvement  upon  the  loose 
methods  of  old  times. 

The  operation  of  the  new  direct  primary  law  is 

being  watched  with  care.     Those  who  are  most 

competent  to  express  an  opinion  are 

pj^^    certain  that  the  new  law  has  de- 

^"jr'  stroyed  the  old  rings  and  cliques.  Its 
most  serious  defect,  according  to 
some  observers,  is  that  it  makes 
office  almost  entirely  a  self-seeking  operation; 
that  is,  under  no  ordinarv  circumstances  can  the 
office  seek  the  man,  but  the  man  has  from  the  be- 
ginning to  work  for  the  office.  This  is  regarded 
as  an  encouragement  to  people  who  desire  no- 
toriety and  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  a 
discour^ement  to  the  self-respecting,  dignified, 
and  ofttimes  shrinking  citizens.  The  Democratic 
Party,  which  bv  reason  of  its  situation  has  been 
a  beneficiary  of  the  reform  movement,  held  what 
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was  practically  a  convention  and  disctist  waj[s 
and  means  for  presenting  the  names  of  responsi- 
ble citizens  for  selection  at  the  primaries.  In 
this  way  it  is  expected  that  the  benefits  of  the 
old  and  new  systems  will  be  secured. 

San  Francisco  is  another  "horrible  example," 
the  candidates  of  the  independent  citizens  having 
been  to  a  nian  defeated.  This  city 
-^  presents  a  situation  unique  in  the  an- 
-^^^  nals  of  American  municipal  history, 
crancuoo  ^^  ^^^^  ^  short  time  ago  one  boss, 
tine  so-called  labor  boss,  controlled 
the  three  leading  parties — ^the  Republican,  the 
Democratic,  and  tne  Labor.  Vigorous  efforts 
were  made  at  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
primaries  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  with  little  avail. 
Finally,  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic forces  determined  to  disregard  partisan 
politics  and  to  unite  upon  a  single  ticket  to  repre- 
sent the  best  interests  of  the  city.  The  boss  re- 
tained his  hold  upon  the  Labor  Party,  however, 
and  by  a  shrewd,  altho  tmscrupulous  appeal  to 
class  prejudice,  was  able  to  elect  his  entire  Labor 
ticket.  The  victory  did  not  represent  a  triumph 
of  those  principles  wherein  the  best  elements  of 
organized  labor  are  most  profoundly  interested, 
but  simply  the  capture  of  the  title  by  designing 
men  for  their  own  ends.  The  result  of  the  election 
is  now  generally  conceded,  however,  to  have  been 
caused  in  fact  by  the  voting-machines.  These 
worked  successfully  so  far  as  the  mechanical  part 
was  concerned,  but  as  it  was  the  first  time  many 
of  the  voters  had  ever  used  the  machine  and  did 
not  understand  it  very  well,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  thousands  voted  straight  tickets,  as 
that  was  the  easiest  course  to  pursue,  who  other- 
wise would  have  split  their  tickets. 

The  recent  developments  by  which  the  mayor 
thus  elected  has  been  convicted  of  extortion  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  the 
aforetime  all-powerful  boss  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
similar  charges,  in  fact  redeemed  the  city.  Los 
Angeles  has  a  new  administration  which  is  giving 
satisfaction  in  nearly  every  department,  and  it 
has  a  municipal  league,  which,  like  the  Chicago 
league,  has  become  a  great  factor  in  the  city's 
growth  in  decent  and  administrative  efficiency. 

The  war  on  graft  throughout  the  U.  S.  is  being 
prest  with  great  vigor  and  vrith  greater  rapid- 
ity.    There  is  practically  no  community  in  the 
country  where  the  municipal  prob- 
The  War  on  '®™  '^  **  *^'  serious  but  has  had  its 
n~tt        investigations  or  inquiry,  and  con- 
sequent exposures  and  prosecutions. 
In     Pennsylvania    the    malodorous 
state  capitol  scandal  is  being  probed  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  its  long  list  of  frauds,  deceptions,  and 
malversations  are  being  brought  to  light  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  those  responsible  for 
them  will  be  brought  to  book. 

In  New  York  the  insurance  disclosures  occu- 
pied the  center  of  observation  for  a  long  time  and 
affected  the  political  situation  there  to  the  extent 
of  electing  Governor  Hughes  and  defeating  the 
rest  of  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  Ohio  State  Senate  sent  a  committee  to 
Cincinnati,  which  joined  in  "the  revolt  against 
venal  bossism  and  municipal  comiption,"^  to  in- 
vestigate and  expose  the  methods  by  which  the 
machine  secured  and  retained  its  power.  It  only 
took  the  committee  one  day  to  unearth  one  form 
of  graft  which  yielded  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a 
year  to  the  boss's  lieutenants.  The  county  com- 
missioner testified  that  he  collected  taxes  annual- 


ly amounting  to  about  $7,000,000,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  chedcs,  which  were  deposited  in  the  va- 
rious banks.  "This  money  was  allowed  to  lenoain 
certain  definite  times  after  collection,  in  return 
for  which  favor  banks  oresented  him  with  a 
gratuity,  which  he  frankly  confest  he  accepted 
as  a  perquisite  of  the  omce,  the  city  receiving 
nothing  on  the  deposits  in  the  way  of  interest. 

In  Allegheny  a  series  of  prosecutions  resulted  ia 
the  conviction  of  a  number  of  office-holders  for 
Tarious  crimes  against  the  public  welfare. 

In  Pittsburg  a  councilman  and  a  broker  have 
been  convicted  of  bribery  in  connection  with  an 
important  franchise,  and  other  suspects  are  about 
to  be  tried. 

Milwaukee  has  witnessed  a  long  series  of  prose- 
cutions and  convictions.  Up  to  a  recent  date 
twenty-one  defendants  had  either  been  con- 
victed or  pleaded  guilty,  and  six  had  been  ac- 
quitted. 

At  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  Califomia 
Legfislature  in  1905  there  was  considerable  news- 
paper gossip  to  the  effect  that  certain  building 
and  loan  associations  were  being  grossly  mis- 
managed, and  special  attention  was  called  to  the 
affairs  of  one.  A  legislative  investigation  of  the 
association  was  demanded,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven  senators,  four  of 
whom  privately  formed  a  plan  by  which  they 
could  investigate  the  association  and  make  money 
out  of  it.  They  selected  a  go-between  to  ap- 
proach the  officers  of  the  concern  and  ascertain 
whether  it  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  stopping 
the  investigation.  They  profest  to  be  willing 
to  do  so,  but  quietly  set  a  trap  to  catch  the  sena- 
tors, the  sum  of  $1,400  being  agreed  upon  as  the 
price  to  be  paid.  In  the  mean  time  the  committee 
proceeded  to  summon  witnesses  to  hold  the  farce 
of  an  investigation.  The  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion refused  to  respond  to  the  subpenas  of  the 
committee  and  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  to  answer  for  contempt.  They  appeared 
before  the  Senate  and  then  and  there  disclosed 
the  whole  proceedings  and  accused  the  four 
senators  of  soliciting  and  receiving  bribes.  The 
go-between  confessed  his  complicity  and  the  Sen- 
ate appointed  a  committee,  which  refused  to  al- 
low the  accused  to  testify  under  oath,  owing  to 
the  clause  in  the  law  which  exempts  a  person  who 
testifies  in  a  case  of  bribery  from  further  punish- 
ment. The  Senate  then  reported  the  accused  to 
be  guilty  and  recommended  their  expulsion  from 
the  Senate,  which  was  unanimously  done.  The 
grand  jury  of  Sacramento  County  shortly  afCer- 
ward  found  an  indictment  against  the  four  sen- 
ators, one  of  whom  turned  state's  evidence,  and 
all  have  since  been  convicted. 

These  instances  are  cited  not  because  they  con- 
stitute all  that  has  been  accomplished  along  these 
lines  during  the  past  year,  but  as  typical  of  what 
is  being  done  in  nearly  every  important  commu- 
nity in  the  land. 

The  central  West  continues  to  be  the  storm- 
center  of  municipal  reform  activity,  with  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  pressing  closely  and  the 
Western  Slope  municipalities  not  far  behind. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  fewer 
incidents  of  importance  or  interest  in  the  New 
England  and  Southern  states,  the  principal  events 
having  been  those  already  mentioned  herein,  tho 
there  is  no  lack  of  signs  of  abundant  life  in  the 
leading  New  England  and  Southern  communities. 

There  have  been  many  important  improve- 
ments of  far-reaching  character  undertaken  by 
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-the  municipalities  of  the  U.  S.    Mention  must  be 
nukde,  if  only  briefly,  of  iib»  project  to  expend 
$25,000,000  for  the  improvement  of 
^nniainal   ^^^  water-supply  of  Los  Angeles;  of 
ImnroTa-    *^*  publication  of  Daniel  H.  Bum- 
'_t^       ham  s  plans  for  the  improvement  of  . 
San  Francisco,  called  most  aptly  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  matter  "San 
Francisco's  new  civic  charter";  his  similar  plans 
for  Chicago ;  the  reports  for  the  reorganization  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C.;  the  inau- 
gvu-ation  of  Chicago's  neighborhood  center  and 
outer  park  systems;  the  establishment   of  the 
municipal  museum  in  the  same  cit^;  the  very 
rexnarkable  prog^ss  now  under  way  m  Washing- 
ton along  local  lines. 

Harrisbuig,  which  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
has  occupied  so  much  of  the  public  eye  because  of 
the  successful  execution  of  its  far-reaching  plans 
for  civic  improvement,  continues  its  good  work. 
The  question  of  public  utilities  in  many  com- 
munities has  in  many  places  overshadowed  all 
other  questions.     It  has  been  the  one  municipal 
issue   in   an   increasing   ntunber  of 
Knaisiiial   coniniuiiti^s  upon  which  the  people 
Owncnhis  ^^^^    ^^1*    *"*"    exprest    a    decided 
'  opinion.     In  Chicago  the  street-rail- 
way situation  was  the  burning  ques- 
tion during  all  of  Mayor  Dunne's  administration. 
In  Boston  they  have  occupied  a  large  share  of 
attention,  and  the  settlement  of  the  gas  question 
has  been  conspicuously  to  the  front.     Its  settle- 
ment along  lines  satisfactory  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  city  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  public- 
spirited  activity  of  the  Public  Franchise  League, 
and  of  organizations  that  have  cooperated  with  it. 
The  Seattle  election  turned  upon  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership.     The  great  vote  cast  for 
Mr.  Hearst  in  the  Nov.,  1905,  election  in  New  York 
'was  due  to  public  interest  in  it.     In  Denver,  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  San  Francisco,  in  Philadelphia 
— ^in  fact,  in  a  long  list  of  cities  these  questions 
have  been  actively  to  the  front. 

Chica^  cast  another  vote  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership,  altho  it  failed  to  cast  the  necessary 
three  fifths  to  enable  the  councils  to  proceed  at 
once  to  operate  the  street-railways;  but  on  the 
advisory  question  of  public  policy  the  city  au- 
thorities are  forbidden  by  a  majority  vote  to 
grant  any  franchises,  and  the  city  has  been 
authorized  to  issue  certificates  under  the  Mueller 
Law  not  to  exceed  in  amount  $75,000,000.  In 
Kansas  City  both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic* platforms  declared  for  the  principle  of 
municipal  ownership.  Cleveland  is  gradually 
entering  upon  a  policy  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation,  having  recently  appropriated 
$40,000  for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  light- 
ing plant.  In  New  Jersey  the  movement  for 
limited  franchises  is  making  substantial  headway. 
The  action  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade  indi- 
cates very  clearly  the  trend  of  public  sentiment 
there,  it  having  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the 
grant  by  any  municipality  of  any  special  privi- 
lege in  the  public  streets  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-five  years,  the  property  used  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  grant  to  revert  to  the  mtmicipality  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  and  then  to  be  offered  ror  a 
further  period  at  public  auction  and  granted  to 
the  bidder  offering  the  best  terms.  The  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  undertaken  by  the  National 
Civic  Federation  has  attracted  general  attention. 
There  has  been  no  diminution  of  interest  in  the 


subject  of  nomination  reform.  A  very  interest- 
ing conference  on  electoral  reforms  was  held  in 
New  York  City  in  March,  1906,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  pubhc  sentiment  in  favor  of  uniform 
direct  primaries  was  shown  to  be  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Pennsylvania,  as  a  result  of  the  political 
revolution  of  the  past  year,  has  now  a  fairly  satis- 
factory law,  which  will  eliminate  many  of  the 
features  which  have  made  machine  domination  in 
that  state  easy  of  accomplishment.  The 'subject 
is  a  burning  one  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  as 
also  in  Minnesota, Wisconsin,  and  Illinois — in  fact, 
in  all  the  central  Western  states.  The  Minne- 
sota law  continues  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  corrupt 
practises  at  elections.  This  topic  was  considered 
very  thoroughly  at  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion's conference,  and  a  number  of  bills  on  the 
subject  are  now  pending  in  various  state  legisla- 
tures. 

In  the  matter  of  charter  reform,  an  interesting 

bill  was  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts  Legis-' 

lature  which,  if  it  had  been  enacted  into  law, 

would    have   marked   an   important 

nuj^^       step  forward  and  furnished  an  inter- 

B«fona  esting  experiment  in  the  effective  co- 
ordination and  organization  of  ad- 
jacent municipalities  with  common 
interests  but  separate  governments.  This  meas- 
ure, known  as  the  Metropolitan  District  Council 
Bill,  provided  that  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
cities  and  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  selectmen 
of  the  towns  that  are  now  or  may  be  included 
within  the  metropolitan  park,  water,  or  sewage 
system  of  Boston  shall  constitute  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Council,  to  which  the  several  com- 
missions and  boards  should  annually  in  the  month 
of  January  submit  reports  of  the  work  performed 
and  the  money  expended  by  them  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  together  with  detailed  estimates 
of  the  amounts  required  for  the  ensuing  year. 
This  council  must  vote  by  a  roll-call  of  mimici- 
palities  and  towns  on  the  question  of  approving 
or  disapproving  all  proposed  legislation  involving 
appropriations  of  money  for  park,  boulevard^ 
water,  or  sewage  purposes;  but  only  those  munici- 
palities shall  vote  which  have  a  financial  inter- 
est as  contributors  in  the  proposed  expenditure  of 
money.  This  council  must  also  submit  to  the 
legislature  from  time  to  time  reports,  with  its 
recommendations,  on  the  various  questions  of 
metropolitan  work  which  have  been  brought 
before  it ;  and  in  all  cases  where  votes  have  been 
taken,  such  reports  shall  contain  a  full  reconl, 
giving  the  names  of  the  municipalities  which 
have  favored  and  those  which  have  disapproved 
of  each  proposition.  Thirty-nine  municipalities 
were  interested  in  this  measure  and  came  within 
its  scope.  Their  combined  area  about  equaled 
that  of  the  city  of  Greater  New  York,  with  an 
approximate  population  of  1,400,000. 

The  Galveston  plan  of  government  continues 
to  excite  general  attention.  It  has  produced 
such  admirable  results  through  conscientious, 
faithful  administration  in  the  city  of  its  origin 
that  it  has  been  copied  in  other  Texas  cities,  and 
has  been  considered  in  other  states,  notably  in 
Iowa,  where  the  Des  Moines  adaptation  has  been 
devised,  and  will  be  put  into  execution  next  year 
(1008). 

Municipal  officials  continue  their  activity  in 
behalf    of    more    efficient    administration    and 
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higher  standards.  The  League  of  American  Mu- 
nicipalities, the  American  Society  of  Mtinicipal 
Improvements,  and  the  various  state  leagues  con- 
tinue helpful  work  along  educational  lines.  The 
organization  of  the  League  of  Virginia  Municipal- 
ities is  to  be  noted  with  interest  as  a  very  satis- 
factory development  in  a  leading  Southern  state. 
The  Michigan  and  Iowa  leagues  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  a  movement  for  uniform  accounting 
and  are  doing  yeoman  service.  Another  class  of 
officials  is  constituting  itself  an  important  factor 
in  municipal  progress ;  that  is,  the  auditing  and 
accounting  officers  who  met  in  Feb.,  1906,  and 
again  in  Chicago  in  1907,  to  consider  tiie  question 
of  the  vmiform  classification  of  municipal  accotints 
and  comparable  municipal  statistics. 

A  movement  of  the  greatest  promise  is  the  for- 
mation of  city  government  clubs  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  Yale  City  Government 
Club,  which  has  done  excellent  work  in  this  be- 
half, called  a  conference  of  similar  organizations, 
which  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
Intercollegiate  League  of  College  Good  Govern- 
ment Clubs  formally  orj^anized. 

Of  somewhat  similar  import  has  been  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  politics  by  various  bodies 
of  young  men,  notably  those  banded  together  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 

Ntunerous  local  associations  are  organizing 
good  government  courses  and  are  seeking  in 
various  ways,  on  the  one  hand,  to  interest  their 
members  in  municipal  problems,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  educate  them  to  intelligent  activity. 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

MUmCIPAL  REFORM  (for  the  history,  statis- 
tics, and  government  of  cities,  see  City.  For  the 
reform  of  cities  on  lines  of  municipalism,  see  Mu- 
nicipalism. For  the  most  important  cities,  see 
those  cities.  See  also  Corruption;  Municipal- 
ities, Germany;  Municipal  Housing;  Munic- 
ipal Ownership;  Municipal  Progress;  Munic- 
ipal Trading):  We  consider  in  this  article  the 
movements  and  societies  for  municipal  reform 
which  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  larger  American 
cities  on  somewhat  varying  lines,  but  in  general 
sympathy  both  as  to  aims  and  methods,  and  now 
federated  in  a  National  Municipal  League. 

Spasmodic  efforts  and  uprisings  of  indignant 
citizens  against  some  extreme  display  of  munic- 
ipal corruption  or  mismanagement  have  long 
been  known  in  America,  but  have  accomplished 
little  permanent  and  not  even  much  temporary 
good.  It  was  a  fight  of  unorganized 
Keedi  volunteers  against  organizea  regu- 
lars.  Usually  the  result  was  that  the 
reformers,  after  a  passing  effort,  gave 
up  the  battle  as  hopeless,  or,  having  won  a  passing 
victory,  retired  to  let  the  enemy  immediately  re- 
gain all  that  had  been  won.  The  thought  of  the 
new  municipal  movement  has  been  that  our 
cities  can  only  be  rescued  from  evil  by  the  per- 
manent organization  and  continued  watchfulness 
of  the  forces  of  good.  This  thought  has  been 
helped  by  a  growing  ideal  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  true  city  life.  The  general  tendency  in 
America  has  been  to  despise  government  and 
magnify  private  action.  The  natural  result  has 
been  that  governments,  and  especially  our  mu- 
nicipal governments,  have  been  left,  generally 
speaking,  to  our  more  ig^norant  citizens,  while  the 
abler  and  more  educated  classes  have  largely 
left  politics  alone.  The  evil  of  this  having  been 
seen,  there  has  been  a  growing  willingness  of  able 


men  to  devote  time  to  city  problems,  and  even  to 
accept  office.  Among  the  first  examples  of  this 
were  the  election  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  as  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Hewitt  in  New 
York,  the  early  activity  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
•the  same  city.  But  this  was  soon  seen  not  to  be 
enough,  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  oisan* 
izing  against  corruption. 

Such  an  organization  was  formed  in  Chicago  as 
early  as  1874.  (See  Chicago.)  In  Baltimore  a 
reform  league  was  formed  in  1885. 

Law  and  order  leagues  (q.  v.)  sprang  up  about 
this  time,  and  a  National  Law  and  Order  Leagne 
was  established  in  Boston  in  1883.  A  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Promoting  Good  Citizenship 
was  organized  in  1887.  A  Citizens'  Municipal 
Association  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in 
1886.  A  Citizens'  Association  in  Boston  was 
formed  in  1887. 

In  New  York  City  a  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  had  been  organized' Oct.  33,  1878.  Its 
objects  were 

To  promote  in  all  proper  and  suitable  ways  the  removal 
of  sources  and  causes  o£  ciinae;  to  assist  the  weak  and  1  elnless 
in  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  courts  and  of  the  laws 
regulating  tne  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  protecting 
themselves  against  the  temptations  to  crime;  to  cid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  this  state;  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion, and  to  arouse  a  correct  public  opinion  in  support  of  all 
laws,  orjsanising  and  forming  meetings  and  assooations  for 
instruction  and  discussion  upon  such  topics. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby 
it  did  good  work  along  its  corporate  lines;  but  in 
its  work  the  collusion  between  criminals  and  the 
officers  of  the  law  became  evident,  and  ivhen, 
upon  Dr.  Crosby's  death  in  1893,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Parkhurst  {q.  v.)  became  its  president,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  exposing  this  connection. 

The  resulting  exposure  of  this  and  of  the 
Lexow  investigation  created  much  attention  and 
thought.  As  one  result,  a  City  Vigilance  League 
was  formed  in  1893.     Its  objects  were 

To  quicken  among  its  members  an  appreciation  of  tlttir 
municipal  obli^tions;  to  acquaint  them  with  existing  con- 
ditions; to  familiarize  them  with  the  machinery  of  muniapal 
government;  to  make  conspictioos  the  respect  in  which  such 
government  is  languidly  or  criminally  adnunistered;  to  regard 
with  jealous  concern  the  point  at  which  private  interest  enters 
into  competition  with  the  general  good;  and  in  every^  poasiUe 
way  to  repress  in  the  community  what  makes  for  its  detri- 
ment, and  to  foster  whatsoever  seems  fitted  to  proiaote  its 
advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Edmtmd  Kelly  had  organized, 
in  1893,  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  and  this 
club  organized  m  different  parts  of  the  city 
some  twenty  Good  Government  Qubs  (q.  v.), 
which,  in  1894,  were  federated  under  a  Council  of 
Good  Government  Clubs.  A  Committee  of  Sev- 
enty was  created  to  oppose  the  Tammany  ma- 
chine— somewhat  similar  to  a  Committee  of  Fifty 
created  by  a  mass-meeting  in  1893.  It  succeeded 
in  defeatinp;  Tammany  in  the  city  elections  and 
putting  civil-service  and  other  reformers  into  some 
of  the  departments — Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  police 
commissioner. 

Through  other  cities  there  was  a  wave  of  or- 
ganization on  this  line.  The  Civic  Federation  of 
Chicago  owes  its  origin  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  (q.  v.),  his  revelations  of  the  corruption 
there,  and  his  effort  to  federate  the  moral  forces  of 
that  city  in  civic  and  social  work.  (See  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation.) 

The  Municipal  Reform  League  of  Boston  is 
older.  It  had  its  origin  in  an  address  by  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Capen  in  March,  1893,  in  which  the 
necessity  for  a  cooperation  of  the  best  civic  and 
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moral  forces  6f  metropolitan  Boston  was  stirringly 
set  forth. 

The  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia,  among 
the  largest  and  best  in  the  country,  was  organized 
in  1893. 

In  Philadelphia  the  women  have  been  par- 
ticiilarly  active  in  municipal  reform.  They  or- 
g^anized  a  Civic  Club  Jan.  i,  1894,  and  actively 
carry  on  many  departments  of  study  and  work. 

Such  are  some  of  the  representative  organiza- 
tions of  the  movement.  They  are  now  united  in 
a  National  Municipal  League,  organized  in  New 
York  City  in  April,  1894,  as  the  result  of  a  N»> 
tional  Conference  for  Good  City  Government, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.,  1894.  (See  National 
Municipal  League;  Municipal  Progress.) 

mnilCIPAL  TRADING  (IR  GREAT  BRTTAnT) 
(see  also  Municipal  Ownership  ;  Great  Britain, 
etc.) :  The  tables  on  pages  803  and  803  are  the 
summary  given  in  The  Municipal  Year  Book  for 
1906  of  the  official  return  made  to  Parliament  in 
J 903  of  the  "reproductive  enterprises"  carried  on 
by  municipal  boroughs  brought  up  to  March  31, 
1903.  For  later  figures  see  Municipalism  and 
Public  Ownership. 

MinnCIPAL  TRAMWAYS  ASSOCIATION  OP 
GRRAT  BRITAIN:  The  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion are  to  acquire  experimental,  statistical,  and 
scientific  knowledge  relating  to  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  operation  of  tramways ;  to  diffuse 
among  its  members  information  on  ail  matters  af- 
fecting tramways,  and  generally  to  promote  the 
interests  of  municipal  tramways.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  J.  M.  McElroy,  55,  Piccadilly,  Man- 
chester, England. 

HTJNICIPALISM  (see  also  City;  Municipal 
Ownership;  Municipal  Reform;  Municipal 
Progress,  etc.): 

In  the  United  States,  the  general  tendency  has 
been  to  minimize  the  mumcipality's  functions. 
The  presumption  is  against  mtmicipal  activity  and 
for  private  action.  Says  Judge  Dillon,  in  his  au- 
thoritative work  on  "Municipal  Corporations": 

It  is  a  genenl  and  undisputed  proposition  of  law,  that  a 
municipal  corporation  possesses  and  can  exercise  the  follow- 
ing powers  and  no  others:  Piist,  those  gnnted  in  express 
woros;  second,  those  necessarily  or  fairly  implied  in  or  in- 
cident to  the  powers  expressly  granted;  third,  those  essentia] 
to  the  declared  objects  and  purposes  o^  the  corpoiution,  not 
simply  convenient,  but  indispensable.  Any  fisir,  reasonable 
douDt  concerning  the  existence  of  power  is  resolved  by  the 
courts  against  tne  corporation,  and  the  power  is  denied. 
Of  every  municipal  corporation  the  charter,  or  statute  by 
which  it  is  created,  is  its  organic  act.  Neither  the  corpora- 
tion nor  its  officers  can  do  any  act,  or  nuke  any  contract,  or 
incur  any  liability,  not  authorised  thereby.  All  acts  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  powers  granted  are  void.  .  ,  .  These  prin- 
ciples are  of  transcendent  importance,  and  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  law  of  municipal  corporations. 

In  Europe  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  America  the  corporate  city,  being 
thought  little  of,  has  been  left,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  be  managed  by  a  low  class  of  politicians, 
and  thus  to  become  corrupt  and  weak;  while  in 
Europe,  the  ftmction  of  the  city  being  highly 
conceived,  citv  offices  have  attracted  to  them- 
selves some  of  the  best  and  ablest  citizens,  and 
thus  the  European  city  has  become,  as  compared 
with  American  cities,  efficient  and  pure.  At 
least  such  is  the  view  of  many  municipalists. 
The  only  way  to  purify  American  city  govern- 
ments, they  aigue,  is  to  exalt  and  expand  the 
city's  ftmction.  This,  too,  they  say,  is  cheaper 
and  better  in  every  way  for  the  citizens  than  to 


allow  its  streets  to  be  given  over  to  the  control  of 
private  street-railway  companies,  its  gas,  electric- 
lighting,  and  other  natural  monopolies  to  be 
provided  by  favored  companies,  which  think  first 
of  dividend  and  secondly  of  the  public  conve- 
nience. Such  is  the  theory  of  mtmicipalism  in 
brief. 

Says  Prof.  R.  T,  Ely  {Christian  Union,  Oct.  9, 
X890): 

W*  are  reversing  the  order  ol  rutture  in  planning  to  reform 
aty  government  first,  and  then  to  carry  out  the  changes  I 
have  mentioned,  and  to  make  improvements  in  behalf  erf  the 
poorer  classes.  Let  any  one  name  a  city  where  this  policy 
has  been  successfully  pursued.     I  know  of  none. 

When  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  took 
hold  of  the  corrupt  and  inefficient  city  government  of  Birming- 
ham, they  at  once  "devised  huge  measures,"  including  the 
purchase  of  gas-  and  water-works  by  the  city.  A  public 
library  followed;  public  parks,  improved  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  targe  public  undertaKings,  broad  and  generous  measurea 
have  been  an  essential  ^rt  of  munidpsJ  reform  and  im- 
provement in  cities  like  Berlin  and  Gla^w;  they  have  not 
followed  a  purification  of  politics,  but  have  helpeo  to  elevate 
political  life. 

Hasthe  experience  of  this  country  been  different  ?  Not  at 
all.  When  the  city  govenmient  of  Baltimore  was  worse  than 
it  is  to-day,  when  the  "  Plug  Uglies  "  and  "  Blood  Tubs  "  were 
a  terror,  the  government  was  improved  by  adding  to  it* 
functions  a  paid  police  and  a  paid  fire  department.  Exten- 
sion of  functions  within  a  proper  sphere  improves  government. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  the  difference  of  institutions 
between  a  monarchical  country,  Uke  Germany  or  England,  and 
a  republican  country,  like  the  United  States,  is  radical,  and 
that  things  are  done  for  the  people  in  those  cotmtries.  This 
is  fortunately  not  the  case.  The  truth  is,  that  cities  and 
towns  have  in  both  of  these  coimtries— Cerrruiny  and  England 
— a  power  which  ours  are  fir  from  possessing.  Theynave 
more  local  self-government  than  we.  They  are  not  obliged, 
like  Massachusetts  towns,  vainly  to  petition  a  legislature  for 
authority  to  construct  gas-works  and  to  establish  an  electric- 
lighting  plant.  Such  powers  are  either  poesest,  as  a  matter 
01  course,  or  are  conferred  by  general  laws. 

It  is  well  again  to  make  comparisons.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  dty  government  in  England  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 
Has  improvement  come  by  means  incompatible  with  demo- 
cratic institutions?  On  the  contrary,  as  dty  government 
has  improved  it  has  become  more  democratic.  Germany 
has  also  become  more  democratic,  while  the 
local    administration    has    been    improving. 

Xmieipal  l^ere  may  be  some  limitations  upon  the  siu- 
«T .  ,  ....I  [7ii  frage  in  English  local  politics  still,  and  in  a 
"•""•P*"*  German  dty  like  Berlin  the  vote  of  a  rich  man 
may  count  for  more  than  the  vote  of  a  poor 
man;  but  these  limitations  do  not  account  for 
thdr  superior  local  governments.  These  are  among  the 
differences  between  us  and  them  which  are  growing  less.  And 
with  us  it  is  unscrupulous  wealth  which  rules  and  corrupts 
our  dties.  What  influence,  cornparatively  speaking,  have 
working  men  in  our  politics?  Was  Jacob  Sharp  a  wage- 
earner?  Were  the  manipulators  of  the  West  End  scandal  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  dwellers  in  the  slums  of 
Boston  ?  Does  anv  sane  man  in  Baltimore  who  wishes  to  work 
a  measure  through  our  City  Coundl  rely  upon  the  assistance 
of  leaders  of  working  men?  I  have  some  idea  of  what  I 
would  do  in  Baltimore.  I  know  the  men  whom  I  would 
approach,  but  the:^  are  not  wage-earners.  President  Seth 
Lciw  has  said  that  his  study  and  actual  experience  as  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn  have  convinced  him  that  xmiversal  suffrage  is  not 
the  cause  of  bad  dty  government.  He  says  he  did  not  find 
wealth  always  ready  to  cooperate,  and  he  believes  that  our 
dties  could  not  have  made  so  rapid  progress  as  they  have 
without  universal  suffrage. 

Those  who  object  to  this  view  generally  argue 
that  municipal  enterprises  are  expensive  and 
ineffective. 

Mtmicipalists,  however,  are  not  much  dis- 
turbed by  examples  of  municipal  mismanage- 
ment. They  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  such 
examples  can  be  easily  matched  by  the  misman- 
agement of  countless  private  corporations.  (See 
Corruption,  p.  316.)  Secondly,  they  assert  that 
municipal  management  cannot  at  first  be  ex- 
pected to  excel  private  management 
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m  matters  where  the  latter  has  had 


long  experience  and  the  city  but  lit- 
tle. Yet  tho  no  one  claims  perfec- 
tion for  city  management,  what  it  has  imdertaken 
to  do  a  growing  number  of  careful  students  believe 
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to  be  better  done  than  privately  conducted  inter- 
ests. Work  done  by  the  city  (see  Contract  La- 
bor) is  "being  found,  where  tried,  to  be  surpris- 
ingly better  and  often  cheaper  than  private  work. 
Municipal  street-cars,  gas,  electric  lighting,  fur- 
nish strong  evidence  for  municipalization.  (See 
those  subjects;  also  Municipal  Trading.)  In 
1867  a  private  company  was  organized  to  build 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  charter  placed  the 
original  capital  stock  at  $5,000,000.  Of  this 
Brooklyn  gave  $3,000,000;  New  York,  $1,500,000; 
private  stockholders,  $500,000.  -  Yet  tho  the 
private  stockholders  gave  only  one  tenth  of  the 
amount,  they  had  all  the  power.  Six  ex-officio 
members  represented  the  cities  on  the  board  of 
twenty-one  directors,  but  they  had  no  vote  in 
electing  other  directors,  and  the  whole  power  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  result  was  scandalous  jobbery  and  mismanage- 
ment. Contracts  for  portions  of  the  work  were 
let  to  favored  stockholders,  etc.  In  order  to  save 
the  bridge  the  cities  had  to  buy  it  of  the  private  ■ 
stockholders,  after  which  its  building  was  a  suc- 
cess. A  committee  of  the  cities,  appointed  later, 
with  such  men  as  Abram  S.  Hewitt  upon  it,  re- 
ported that  there  had  been  practically  no  misman- 
agement except  under  the  private  management. 


Munidpalization,  too,  often  lowers  taxes. 
Berlin,  Paris,  etc.,  receive  large  incomes  from 
their  municipal  undertakings.  As  the  argument 
for  municipalization,  however,  turns  on  concrete ' 
details,  it  must  be  studied  under  the  head  of  the 
various  subjects.  (See  also  Monopolies  ;  Natu- 
ral Monopolies;  Socialism;  Individualism.) 
RxrBKBKCBs:  See  Crrv;  Municipal  Ownership. 

HUmCIPALITIES  (GERMAN):  The  munici- 
pality in  Germany  plans  everything  witii  a  view  to 
general  harmony.  Factory,  business,  and  hous- 
mg  districts  are  conformed  to  special  needs. 
The  height  of  the  houses  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  the  street,  and  the  utilization  of  build- 
ing sites  are  restricted  to  admit  light  and  air. 
Ordinances  govern  the  height  of  rooms,  the 
number  of  windows  per  room,  substantial  con- 
struction, etc.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  future  erectioa 
of  public  buildings,  playgrounds,  and  recreation 
centers.     Artistic  effect  is  always  sought. 

Municipal  building  here  takes  the  initiative 
and  influences  private  enterprise.  When  prop- 
erty is  bought  for  building  purposes,  the  plans 


Number 
o{  boi^ 
oughs 

carrying 

on 
under- 
takings 


•93 
97 
IO> 

16 

»8 
138 
143 
«4 

16 


Municipal  Tkadino  in  Great  Britain 

(See  p.  801) 

Dbbcription  op  Undertakings 


Water-works 

Gas-works 

Electricity  supply 

Tramways: 

I.  Owned  and  worked  by  the  corporations. .. . 

a.  Owned  but  not  worked  by  the  corporations 

Total  (tramways) 

Markets,  etc 

Baths  and  wash-houses 

Burial  grounds 

Working-class  dwellings 

Harbors,  piers,  docks,  and  quays 

Other  reproductive  undertakings* 

Total  (all  undertakings  mentioned  above) 


Capital  (position  on  Uan^  jt,  igei) 


Total 

capital 

(inclusive 

of 

borrowed 
capital) 
provided 

by 
corpora- 
tions 


£ 

94,018,116 
12,508.997 

8,610,573 
1,140,580 

9.75 1. 153 
6,181,080 
I>988,340 
3,381.305 

5,411.827 
713.946 


111,171,372 


Amount  of 

capital 
borrowed  * 


56,167,879 
11.757.422 
11,764,723 

8,396,729 
1,047.012 
9.443.741 
5.685,129 
1,708,490 
2,295,76s 
1.204.375 
5,408,135 
597.264 


1 17.031.923 


Amount 

of 

capital 

borrowed 

which  has 

been  paid 

offi 


Balance  of 

capital 
borrowed 
which  was 
outstand- 
ing on 
March  3 1, 
1901 


Amount 

in 

sinkiiig- 

funds  or 

loan 

funds 

on  March 

31.    T902- 

in  respcrt 
of  capita^ 
borroired' 


A 
6,611,161 
4.259.835 

571.944 

470.747 
400,070 
870,817 
1.758,458 
475.831 
981,360 
114.035 
471.3'? 
130.758 


£ 
49.556,717 
18,497.587 
11.192.779 

7.92S.98> 
646.942 
8,572.924 
3,926,671 
1.232,659 
1.3 13.405 
1,090.340 
4.936,816 
466,506 


16,246.519     100.786,404 


£ 
1.678.337 
1.334.077 

39«.63« 

\   368.459 

368.459 
193.766 
II 1.73s 
101.118 

44.359 
293,226 

2I,lSs 


4.644.895 


_  •  Cols.  5  and  6.-— Where  loans  have  been  replaced  by  other  loans,  the  sum  is  only  included  once  in  <^1.  5.  in  the  amount  of 
capital  borrowed.  In  such  cases,  the  repayments  of  borrowed  capital  moneys,  out  of  other  borrowed  capiUd  moneys,  are  not 
included,  in  Col.  6.  in  the  amount  of  capital  paid  off. 

'  Col.  8.— Excluding  sums  sUnding  to  the  credit  of  loan  funds  for  payment  of  dividends.  The  sums  entered  in  Col.  8  are 
apphcable  to  the  repayment  of  such  portion  of  the  amounts  entered  in  Col.  7  as  is  repayable  by  means  of  sinking-funds  or  loan 
funds. 

•Col.  9--rThe  amounts  entered  in  Col.  9  include  sums  credited  to  the  undertakings  for  (e.  g.)  the  estimated  value  of  water 
used  in  watenng  streets,  and  the  estimated  value  of  gas  supplied  for  lighting  the  streets.  According  to  the  entries  the  number 
of  corporations  crediting  their  water-works  undertakings  with  the  value  of  water  supplied  for  street-watering  and  other  public 
purposes  was  los  out  of  a  total  of  193  carrying  on  such  undertakings,  and  the  number  crediting  their  gas-worla  undettaldsas 
with  the  value  of  gas  supphed  for  public  lighting  was  90  out  of  a  total  of  97. 

*  Col.  II. — Including,  if  the  undertaking  is  not  let  by  the  corporation,  (1.)  the  cost  of  materials,  wages,  and  salaries:  (ii.)  in- 
surance and  rat«,  and  (111.)  other  annual  expenses,  if  any,  other  than  those  in  Cols.  14,  15.  and  16. 

Col.  13. — Except  in  the  case  where  the  letter  "  L  "  is  printed,  the  amount  in  Col.  13  is  the  excess  of  the  amount  io  CoL  11 
"yV  '  .*  ""P""'  "l.Col;.  "•  This  excess  was.  in  the  return  "Municipal  Owporationa  (Reproductive  Undertakings),"  No.  18 
of  Session  1S99,  called  "net  profit. 

J    1  jS'"  '4.--r^»y m"»ts  made  out  of  income  to  sinking-funds  and  other  similar  funds  toward  the  repayment  of  principal  aJ» 
included  in  Col.  14,  but  not  payments  out  of  such  funds. 
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lowing  the  front  of  the  building  to  be  erected 
ust  be  submitted  to  the  authorities  for  approval. 
be  disfigurement  of  street  fronts  by  bill-boards 

regulated. 

Se-wage  pipes  receive  street  drainage  as  well 
!  house  sewage.  Some  cities  separate  the  drain- 
je  from  the  sewage  system.  Pipes  conduct  the 
swage  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  utilize  or  dis- 
ose  of  it  in  various  ways.  Berlin  and  Breslau 
irry  it  through  fields,  where  it  is  used  for  fertil- 
:iag  and  manuring.  In  other  cities  the  pipes 
mpt^  into  rivers  Mter  their  contents  have  been 
lariiiied.  This  process  is  costly  and  difficult, 
jrcing  the  towns  to  acquire  large  areas  to  fertilize 
tiem  -with  this  waste. 

The  larger  cities  have,  almost  without  excep- 
ion,  hygienic  institutes  where  all  questions  re- 
nting to  the  public  health  of  the  city  are  studied. 
'he  interest  of  the  authorities  in  the  promotion  of 
lublic  health  has  led  to  a  considerable  decrease  in 
Qortality  during  the  last  decade.  In  the  "seven- 
ies  "  the  death-rate  was  3  5  to  40  per  thousand ;  to- 
lay  the  average  has  decreased  to  20  per  thousand. 
n  cases  of  contagious  diseases  prompt  notice  to 
he  Board  of  Health  is  compulsory.  All  premises 
ind  disinfected  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
)oorer  classes  are  not  charged  for  fumigation.   In 


some  cities,  as,  for  instance,  Posen,  disinfection  is 
free  for  all  classes. 

The  inspection  of  foods,  such  as  milk,  butter, 
and  meat,  is  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Public  swimming  and  shower-baths  are  pro- 
vided. 

Consumptives  are  cared  for  in  homes  for  con- 
sumptives, and  persons  suffering  with  incipient 
consumption  are  sent  to  forest  colonies.  Those 
unable  to  pay  for  treatment  are  placed  in  these 
institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  city  or  State. 
Asylums  are  provided  for  the  feeble-minded. 
Any  one,  who  on  account  of  illness  or  incapacity 
cannot  support  himself,  receives  relief  from  the 
Poor  Department,  in  case  the  sickness,  old  age, 
invalidity,  and  accident  insurance  does  not  pro- 
vide for  his  maintenance  or  the  support  received 
is  insufficient. 

The  departments  of  education  of  the  various 
communities  and  cities  provide  public,  elemen- 
tary, and  high  schools.  Special  schools  and  in- 
stitutes give  courses  in  the  building  trade  and 
machine-shop  training.  Cities  engaged  in  special 
industries,  such  as  textile,  ceramic,  woodwork, 
etc.,  have  special  schools.  There  are  further  arts 
and  crafts  schools  for  women.  When  the  public- 
school  education  of  the  child  is  completed,  the 


'  Col.  15. — Including  annual  payments  made  in  respect  of  perpetual  annuities,  if  any. 

•Cob.  18  and  19. — See  Note  s. 

'The  undertakings  included  under  the  head  of  "Other  Reproductive  Undertakings"  are  the  following,  viz.:  Bridge  (toll) 
at  Scarbonmgh,  bridge  and  embankment  at  Plymouth,  canals  at  Exeter  and  York,  cold  stores  at  Burnley,  conditioning 
house  at  Bradford,  York,  crematorium  at  Kingston-upon-HuIl,  estates  (including  race-course)  at  Doncaster.  ferries  at  Saltash, 
Birkenhead,  Middlesborough,  and  Sunderland,  marine  lakes,  etc.,  at  Southport,  parade  and  property  at  Bridlington,  pavilion 
estate^t  Brighton,  and  spa  concert  rooms  at  Harrogate. 

Amounts  relating  to  the  aquarium  at  Brighton,  telephones  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  light  rulway  at  Southend-on-Sea 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  summary,  because  on  March  31,  1902,  those  undertakings  had  not  been  carried  on  for  a  com- 
l^ete  twelve  months. 

Particulars  as  to  the  follovjng  undertakings  from  which  revenue  is  derived  were  also  gi  ven  in  some  of  the  returns  furnished, 
vis,;  Abattoirs  or  slaughter-houses,  allotments,  bonding  warehouse,  isolation  hospital,  lavatories,  lunatic  asylum,  noanure 
depot,  sewage  farms,  weighing-machines  and  weigh-bridge,  and  an  undertaking  for  the  supply  of  sterilized  milk.  As  these 
undertakings  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  land  contemplated  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  particulars  relating 
tbento  were  not  included  in  the  return. 

UKjiiizecj  Dy  > — ■v^'v^pt  i-V- 
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continuation  school  must  be  attended,  etc.     In 
the  upper  grades  the  girls  are  taught  cooking. 

For  the  laboring  classes,  people's  restaurants 
and  coffee-houses  are  opened,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  saloons. 

For  instruction  and  information  in  legal  mat- 
ters, many  cities  maintain  bureaus  and  consulting 
stations. 

Even  the  very  smallest  city  runs  its  own 
slaughter-house.  Every  slaughter-house  has  a 
special  department  for  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  pork. 

Nearly  all  cities  own  their  own  water-works. 

Gas  plants  are  in  most  cases  owned  by  the  city. 
These  add  largely  to  the  city's  income. 

The  water-supply  is  not  regarded  by  the  city  as 
a  business  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  a  higher  rate 
would  interfere  with  its  free  consumption.  The 
cost  to  German  cities  for  maintaining  water-works 
is  greater  than  in  American  cities,  therefore  the 
rates  charged  are  somewhat  higher,  and  the  aver- 
age consumption  consequently  less. 

Electric-lighting  plants  are  only  partly  munici- 
palized. The  tendency  in  this  respect  is,  however, 
m  favor  of  municipalization.  Cities  are  urged  to 
erect  plants  where  as  yet  no  electric-lighting 
plants  exist,  even  to  erect  such  plants  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprises.  Competitive 
plants  may  be  successfully  started  where  private 
plants  are  operated  by  withdrawing  from  the 
corporation  the  privilege  of  using  the  streets  for 
conducting  electricity  either  above  or  under 
grotmd. 

Street-railways  are  only  partially  mtmicipal- 
ized.  In  many  cities  these  are  operated  by  pri- 
vate corporations.  These  corporations  then  re- 
ceive franchises  from  the  cities  to  lay  tracks  and, 
in  return  for  this  privilege,  they  in  the  first  place 
maintain  part  of  the  street  in  proper  condition, 
and,  secondly,  pay  the  city  annually  either  a  cer- 
tain stipulated  sum,  or  a  fixt  percentage  of  the 
earnings.  Many  cities  reserve  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  fares  to  be  charged. 

Almost  every  city  has  its  own  municipal  thea- 
ter, and  most  of  the  large  cities  have  their  own 
concert  halls,  conductor,  and  orchestra. 

Everjrwhere,  in  large  cities  and  small  towns,  the 
authorities  have  expert  economists  working  out 
the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  cities  in  every  phase  of  human 
progress.     (See  Municipal  Ownership.) 

Dr.  Wilms  Erstbr. 

MniriCIPALIZATION     OF     THE     LIQUOR 

TRAFFIC  (see  also  Norwegian  Company  Sys- 
tem; Nationalization  op  the  Liquor  Trap- 
Fic;  Dispensary  System):  In  Great  Britain 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
proposition  of  municipalizing  the  liquor  traffic. 
■  In  Oct.,  1902,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Transvaal 
permitting  any  locality  the  majority  of  whose 
male  white  citizens  voted  for  it  to  establish  a 
municipal  public  house,  and  it  is  urged  that  this 
should  be  done  in  England.  Arguments  for  it 
are  based  on  the  Norwegian  Company  system, 
Gothenberg  system,  the  South  Carolina  Dispen- 
sary system,  the  State  monopolies  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  Russia  and  Switzerland.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  would  reduce  the  traffic,  since^  it  would 
largely  take  awav  the  money  interest  in  it ;  that  it 
would  make  police  control  easier  and  minimize 
disorderly  conduct ;  that  it  would  prevent  adul- 
teration or  sale  of  illicit  beverages ;  that  it  would 
raise  a  revenue  for  public  purposes.    The  public 


frown  to-day  on  the  municipality  giving  away 
franchises;  why  liquor  franchises? 

RBrBRBNCB:  Tlu  Cast  for  Municipal  Drink,  E.  R.  Pease. 
1904. 

Ht^ZER,  THOMAS:  German  communist: 
bom  at  Stolberg  about  1490.  Studying  at  Letp- 
sic,  became  a  preacher;  turned  against  the  "half- 
ness"  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and,  led  by 
what  he  believed  "inner  light,"  demanded  a 
radical  reform  of  Church  and  State.  He  believed 
in  continuous  divine  revelation  and  in  com- 
munity of  property.  He  promulgated  these  ideas 
in  popular  and  effective  tho  sometimes  coarse 
speech.  Expelled  from  Allst&dt,  where  be  had 
been  preacher,  he  settled  in  Miilhausen ;  succeeded 
here  in  overthrowing  the  council  and  gaining  a 
new  one  under  his  control.  When  the  Pea<ants' 
War  (9.  V.)  broke  out  he  induced  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  vicinity  to  rise.  The  peasants, 
however,  were  defeated  at  Frankenhausen,  May 
'5>  15^5'  Munzer  was  captured,  tortured,  and 
beheaded  at  Miilhausen  a  few  days  later. 

MUROMTZEV,    SER6IET   AITDRETBVICH: 

Russian  member  of  the  Duma;  bom  1850.  I 
Representative  Constitutional  Democrat  from 
the  city  of  Moscow.  Graduate  of  Moscow  College 
and  University ;  studied  at  Gottingen  University, 
where  he  took  the  degree  cf  Doctor  of  Roman 
Law  (1876).  He  became  editor  of  Yuridicheski 
Vyestuik  (Judicial  Messenger)  in  1879,  and  was 
elected  vice-president  of  Moscow-  University. 
1880.  He  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of 
Roman  law  in  the  Moscow  University  in  1887. 
Muromtzev  is  chairman  of  the  Moscow  Municipal 
Council,  member  of  the  Moscow  and  Tula  Zhem- 
stvo  societies,  and  president  of  the  First  Duma, 
an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  unanimously. 

MURPHY,  FRANCIS:  Temperance  advocate; 
bom  1836  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  child,  and  later  served  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  1870  he  began  to  organize  tem- 
perance clubs  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  later  through 
the  state.  He  transferred  his  headquarters  to  | 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1876,  where  45,000  people 
signed  the  pled^^e  after  his  first  address.  He 
extended  his  activities  through  different  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  and  England;  and  10,000,000  people  are 
said  to  have  signed  the  pledge  as  a  result  of  his 

Sirsuasive  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  temperance, 
urin^  the  Spanish-American  War  be  served  as 
chaplain.  : 

MUSEUMS  OF  SECURITY:  Permanent  exposi- 
tions of  apparatus  and  devices  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  in  factories  and  workshops,  so  that 
all  employers  of  labor  may  see  in  actual  operation 
the  s^ety  devices  that  will  guard  the  life  and 
limbs  of  workers.  The  first  was  opened  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1893.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  m>m  individuab,  by  State  aid,  and 
a  gift  of  building  from  the  city.  The  labor  in- 
spectors of  Holland  find  that  the  museum  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  them,  because  it  meets  ^very 
objection  on  the  part  of  a  superintendent  that  the 
safety  device  in  question  will  interfere  with  the 
proper  operation  of  his  machinery.  If  a  manu- 
facturer IS  not  satisfied  with  a  photog^ph  of  the 
appliance,  he  can  send  his  superintendent,  or 
come  himself  to  the  museum,  where  he  can  study 
every  detail  of  the  operation.  There  are  safe- 
guar^d  models  of  gearing,  belts,  wheels,  eleva- 
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-tors,  windlasses,  cranks,  staircases,  fire  escapes, 
shafts,  and  scafiolding,  and  workshops  of  half 
-the  natural  size,  installed  with  the  best  systems  of 
-ventilation. 

There  are  similar  museums  in  Munich,  Char- 
lottenburg,  Milan,  and  Moscow,  with  movements 
under  way  for  the  establishment  of  museums  in 
other  cities.  In  1907  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Service  organized  an  exhibition  of  safety 
devices  in  New  York  City,  which  has  led  to  a 
permanent  Exhibit  of  Safety  Devices  and  Indus- 
-trial  Hygiene  at  231-241  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City.  W.  H.  Tolman. 

MUTUAL  BAITKIHG:  By  this  phrase  is 
usually  meant  a  monetary  system  first  formu- 
lated by  Colonel  William  B.  Greene,  of  Boston, 
about  1850.  It  has  been  somewhat  modified,  but 
is  to-day  advocated  by  most  extreme  individual- 
ists. A  mutual  bank  propaganda  was  started 
in  Chicago.  Its  secretary,  Mr.  Westrup,  de- 
scribes the  plan  in  his  "The  Financial  Problem," 
as  follows : 

The  inhabitants  or  any  portion  at  the  inhabitants  of  any 
town  or  city  may  organize  themselves  into  a  mutual  bank- 
ing company. 

Any  peraon  may  become  a  member  of  the  mutual  banking 
company,  of  any  particular  town  or  city,  by  pledging  unen- 
cumbered improved  real  estate,  never  vacant  lands,  ntuated 
in  that  town  or  city,  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  or 
other  first-class  collateral  to  the  bank. 

The  mutual  bank  should  print  (or  have  printed)  paper 
money,  with  which  to  discount  the  notes  of  its  members,  and 
should  always  furnish  new  bills  for  torn  or  soiled  ones  when 
requested,  free  of  charee. 

Bvery  member,  at  the  time  his  note  is  discounted  by  the 
bank,  should  bind  himself,  and  be  bound  in  due  legal  form. 
to  receive  in  payment  of  debts  at  par,  and  from  all  persons, 
tbe  bills  issued  and  to  be  issued  by  the  bank. 

Notes  falling  due  may  be  renewed  by  the  bank,  subject  to 
the  modification  which  a  new  valuation  may  require,  so  that 
the  note  does  not  exceed  two  thirds. 

Any  person  may  borrow  the  paper  money  of  a  mutual 
beuik  on  his  own  note  not  extending  beyond  twelve  months 
(without  indorsement),  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  collateral  pledged  by  him. 

The  charge  which  the  mutual  bank  should  make  for  the 
loans  should  be  determined  by  and.  if  possible,  not  exceed 
the  expenses  of  the  institution,  pro  rata. 

No  money  should  be  loaned  by  the  bank  except  on  the 
above  conditions. 

Any  member  may  have  his  property  released  from  pledge 
and  be  himself  released  from  all  obligations  to  the  mutual 
bank,  and  to  the  holders  of  its  bills  as  such,  by  paying  his 
note  or  notes  to  the  said  bank. 

The  mutual  bank  shall  receive  none  other  than  its  own 
money,  or  that  of  similar  institutions,  except  such  coin  money 
•s  the  board  of  directors  may  designate,  and  this  should  be 
discounted  one  half  of  i  per  cent. 


All  mutual  hanks  may  enter  into  such  arrangements  with 
each  other  as  shall  enable  them  to  receive  each  other's  bills. 

The  mutual  hank  should  publish  in  one  or  more  daily 
papers  each  day  a  statement  of  its  loans  the  day  previous, 
describing  the  property  pledged,  giving  the  owner's  name 
and  its  location,  with  the  appraiser's  value  and  the  amount 
loaned  on  it,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  notes  paid  and 
mortmes  canceled  during  the  same  period,  which  statement 
should  oe  signed  by  the  manager,  cashier,  and  secretary. 

The  mutual  bank  should  exchange,  at  any  time,  any  of 
its  own  bills  that  are  torn  or  worn  for  new  ones  without 
charge. 

To  this  plan  Socialists  say  that  the  main  and 
in  one  sense  the  onl^  sufficient  objection  is  that 
unless  all  entered  mto  this  mutual  system  it 
would  not  serve  the  complete  needs  of  society  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  so  that  government  or 
some  other  organization  would  still  have  to 
provide  money ;  and  that  when  all  did  enter  into 
it  it  would  be  a  monetary  cooperative  common- 
wealth, such  as  democratic  socialism  is  more 
speedily  leading  us  to  realize.  Till  we  have  this, 
government  needs  to  control  the  issue  of  money 
m  order  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  innocent 
from  being  deceived  by  the  speculator  and  the 
sharper.     (See  Anarchism;  Socialism.) 

MUTUALISM  is  a  term  preferred  by  some, 
like  the  late  Bishop  Brooks,  in  place  of  socialism. 

The  term  mutualism  is  used  to  denote  a  condition  of  society 
in  which  the  governing  principle  is  mutual  help.  When  two 
persons  work  together  in  partnership  or  live  together  in 
harmonious  family  life  we  have  mutualism  in  miniature. 
When  the  principle  of  partnership  or  union  of  ownership, 
effort,  and  control  for  the  common  benefit  shall  be  extended 
to  the  whole  social  life  of  city,  state,  and  nation,  we  shall  have 
a  mutualism  complete  upon  the  plane  of  justice.  And  when 
love  and  brotherhood  become  the  animating  principle  of  the 
partneiship,  and  each  member  of  society  not  merely  cooperates 
with  the  rest,  but  devotes  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest, 
we  shall  have  a  mutualism  of  the  loftiest  type.  The  earlier 
outward  stepe  toward  mutualism  are  the  public  ownership  d 
monopolies  and  the  growth  of  cooperative  enterprises,  which 
processes,  meeting  each  other  half-way,  will  bring  about  a  com- 
mon ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution, 
industrial  self-^vemment  or  democracy,  economic  equality, 
and  a  cooperative  character.  Finally,  men  will  come  to  know 
that  the  joys  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  activity  infinitely 
exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  Then  they  will  wish  for 
wealth  merely  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  means  of  fitting  them  for 
the  noblest  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  They  will  also 
learn  that  the  richest  and  most  enduring  happiness  can  only 
be  won  through  the  happiness  of  others — learn  it  not  in 
words  alone,  but  in  thoughts  and  emotions  sufficiently  strong 
to  sway  their  conduct.  Then  the  golden  rule  and  brother 
love  and  devotion  will  become  the  ml  governing  law  of  daily 
life,  and  mutualism  will  have  reached  its  goal. 

Frank  Parsons. 
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VASSE,  ERWnr:  Bom  at  Bonn,  1839; 
studied  there  and  at  G^ttingen,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  Doctor  in  1851.  After  study  in  Berlin  he 
established  himself  as  privat-docent  in  Bonn,  in 
1854,  whence  he  was  called,  in  1856,  as  professor 
to  Basel,  and  the  same  year  to  Rostock.  In 
i860  he  came  to  his  native  city  as  professor.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  political  anairs,  and  was 
from  1869  to  1879  member  of  the  Prussian  House 
of  Deputies,  where  he  rendered  important  services 
on  the  budget  commission.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Verein  fiir  Socialpolitik  (see  So- 
cialists OP  THE  Chair)  and  the  president  of  it 
from  1874  to  his  death,  i8go.  Professor  Nasse 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific  journals. 

HATION  Airo  NATIONALITY:  Bluntschli,  in 
his  "The  Theory  of  the  State"  (tr.  from  the  Ger- 
man, p.  90),  dehnes  a  nation  as  "a  society  of  all 


the  members  of  a  state  as  united  and  organized 
in  the  State."  He  thtis  makes  it  a  concept  de- 
pendent upon  the  State.  The  State  he  defines 
(idem,  p.  23)  as  "the  politically  organized  na- 
tional person  of  a  definite  country."  The  two 
definitions  are  thus  made  mutually  dependent 
and  the  same  dependence  will  be  found  to  run 
through  almost  all  definitions,  because  the  ideas 
are  themselves  mutually  dependent.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  have  a  nation  that  is  not  a 
state,  nor  a  state  that  is  not  a  nation.  Neverthe- 
less the  two  words,  tho  often  used,  even  by  careful 
writers,  somewhat  synonymously,  and  tho  con- 
tinually popularly  confused,  are  not  absolutely 
sjmonymous.  A  state  is  a  nation  politically 
organized.  A  nation  is  the  organic  collectivity 
of  all  the  people  in  a  state,  implying  indeed  a 
political  organism,  but  not  limiting  the  collectiv- 
ity to  its  political  aspect.     The  concept  people, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  still  wider  than  the  con- 
cept a  nation.  The  word  people  implies  the  col- 
lectivity of  persons  living  in  a  state,  but  does 
not  conceive  it  as  an  organic  unity,  political  or  of 
any  sort.  It  conceives  of  them  as  a  whole  and 
perhaps  as  a  united  whole,  but  not  as  an  organized 
whole.  Such  are  the  differences,  or  shades  of 
difference,  that  are  usually  made  by  English 
writers  between  these  three  words.  Nevertheless 
the  distinctions  are  not  always  observed,  even  by 
the  best  writers.  In  other  languages,  too,  the 
word  nation  is  used  quite  differently.  The  Ger- 
mans call  a  people  a  nation,  and  what  we  mean 
by  nation  they  call  a  t>olk.  The  old  Latin  natio 
meant  what  we  mean  by  people.  Indeed  the 
conception  nation  as  of  the  organic  unity  of  a 
people  niay  be  considered  a  wholly  modem  con- 
ception. Despotism  knows  nothing  of  a  nation. 
It  only  recognizes  peoples  and  states. 

Analyzing  more  carefully  the  conception  nation,  we  find 
first  that  a  nation  implies  a  certain  territory  in  which  it  must 
live.  Says  Woolsey  ^"Introduction  to  Inter.  Law,"  \si): 
"A  nation  is  an  organized  community  within 
a  certain  territory,  or  in  other  words  there 
OMtnit  must  be  a  place  when  its  sole  aovereignty  is 
exercised."  A  nation  may  be  conceived  as 
changing  its  country,  but  it  must  have  a 
country,  at  least  in  prospect.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to-day 
to  speak  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Secondly,  a  nation  must  have 
a  natural  unity;  ordinarily,  tho  not  always,  it  must  be  com- 
posed of  persons  of  the  same  ethnic  family  and  speaking  the 
samelanguage,  or  at  least  cognate  languages.  Evenwhenthis 
does  not  exist,  as  it  does  not  wholly  in  the  United  States,  never- 
theless there  must  be  a  national  imity  besides  that  of  place. 
M.  W.  Ward  says  ("Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,"  Int.  p.  xvi.):  "A 
nation  may  be  defined  as  a  body  of  population  which  its 
proper  history  has  made  one  in  itseu,  ana  as  such  distinct  from 
all  others."  A  nation  thus  is  a  growth.  We  see  this  in  the 
derivation  of  the  word  from  nasn,  to  be  bom.  Unity  of  race, 
of  language,  of  religion,  of  civilization,  of  government,  of 
experience,  of  place,  all  contribute  in  varying  degree  to 
gradually  separate  one  nation  from  another.  Thinlly,  a 
nation  must  have  some  conscious  and  exnrcst  unity.  It 
must  have  somewhat  of  a  common  will.  Bluntschli  calls  it 
a  collective  personality. 

These  conceptions  and  definitions  may  be  illustrated  by 
pointing  out  that  Italy  and  Germany  were  nations  long  before 
they  were  states:  that  Rome  was  never  a  nation  tho  a  state; 
that  ancient  Greece  was  one  people,  but  never  a  nation 
or  a  state;  that  the  U.  S.,  altho  composed  of  many  states 
and  with  many  varieties  of  race,  language,  religion,  and 
custom,  is  nevertheless  one  state,  one  nation,  and  one  people. 
To  take  other  examples  we  speak  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  national  fia^,  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Thus  conceiving  of  the  nation,  we  see  that  it  is  a  modem 

growth,  and  that  it  must  be,  because  it  takes  time  and  implies 

high  dyilization  and  wide-spread  liberty  to  develop  a  nation. 

Antiquity  knew  no  nations.     Egypt,  China,  Assyria,  did  not 

develop  nations.     They  consisted  of  a  people, 

or  various  peoples,  ruled  over  by  a  monarch. 

TSigtOtMl.  Greece  had  cities  or  states,  but  developed  no 
t^^j/t,  nation.  There  was  liberty^  but  no  wide- 
******  spread  union.  The  Roman  Empire  was  not  a 
nation;  it  had  unity,  but  its  various  constitu- 
ent parts  did  not  nave  liberty  or  a  common 
will.  The  Middle  Ages  saw  no  nations  tho  nationality  was 
growing.  England  may  be  said  to  have  developed  as  a 
nation  almost  before  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  France 
and  Italy  and  Germany  were  not  far  behind,  yet  Italy  and 
Germany  were  hindered  in  the  development  oa  na^onal  unity 
by  division  into  rival  states,  and  Prance  developed  so  tyrun- 
nical  a  state  as,  until  the  Revolution,  to  have  little  at  the 
liberty  necessary  to  a  true  nationality.  With  freedom  and 
self-government  has  come  that  love  of  country,  that  common 
life,  which  produces  the  modem  nation. 

In  this  brief  historical  survey  attention  must  be  called  to 
the  various  conceptions  of  nationality  that  have  prevailed. 
The  Roman  people,  not  a  nation  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  had  the  word  natic,  but  they  understood  by  it  what 
we  mean  by  people.  It  had  an  ethnographic  base,  A  people 
were  those  descended  from  a  common  stock.  The  law  which 
determined  nationality  with  the  Romans  was  thejHi  sanfuinis, 
the  law  of  blood  relationship. 

The  Germanic  tribes,  gradually  setting  up  their  feudal 
governments  over  Western  Europe,  conceived  of  the  nation 
as  a  territorial  unit,  its  people  being  bound  by  feudal  oaths 
to  allegiance.  Commonly  the  place  of  birth  settled  the 
allei^nce,  but  the  allegiance  was  even  more  than  the  birth. 
Nationality  was  thus  a  jus  solis,  or  law  of  the  land.  This  is 
the  law  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  English  common  law.  It 
IS  the  persona]  relation  of  the  individualto  the  sovereign  which 


constitutes  nationality.  An  Englishman  is  not  sabject  to  ttc 
long  because  he  is  an  Englishman;  he  is  an  Englishman  be- 
cause  he  is  subject  to  the  Idng.  The  Idng  being  in  Engianl 
hereditary,  or  perpetual,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  consdend 
perpetiuu;  nevertheless,  it  came  to  be  recognized  in  commoa 
law  that  the  subject  could  freely  withdraw  his  penon  sod 
property  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  unless  expnsdy 
prohibited  by  king  or  parliament.  Yet  no  law  peimittis( 
expatriation  was  passed  until  1870. 

When  the  U.  S.  became  independent  the  idation  of 
allegiance  was  consideied  as  trai^erred  both  to  the  sutcs 
andto  the  natimial  fedemtion.  Which  allegiance  is  supreme 
has  long  been  a  mooted  point  (see  Cbntralizatiox),  bat 
it  may  be  considered  as  settled,  at  least  as  far  as  law  gets, 
that  the  supreme  allegiance  is  to  the  federal  government. 

From  this  historical  risvaai  and  from  the  con- 
ception of  nationality  itself,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
that  the  nation  must  play  a  larg«  part  in  social 
reform.  Nevertheless,  political  scientists  have 
been  divided  between  those  who  would  exalt  the 
unity  of  race  and  those  who  would  exalt  the  unity 
of  the  nation.  Modem  socialism  on  the  other 
hand  has  been  somewhat  inclined  to  ignore  both 
social  and  national  unities,  and  to  develop  an  in- 
ternationalism. This  is  generallv  the  case  among 
European  Socialists,  but  Englisli  and  American 
Socialists  have  generally  and  more  wisely  held 
that  the  nation  is  a  natural  unit;  that  if  socialism 
is  to  be  evolutionanr  it  must  develop  around  the 
natural  unities  of  the  town,  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, and  that  only  when  these  are  somewhat  de- 
veloped can  we  gradually  grow  toward  a  healthy 
internationalism. 

For  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  see 
Political  Science,  State  Sovereignty,  etc. 
For  references,  see  State. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION:  President,  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw;  corresponding  secretary,  Kate  M.  Gordon, 
1800  Prytania  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  (See 
Woman's  Supfraob  Association.) 

NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COHPANT. 
WELFARE  WORK  AT :  The  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  undoubtedly 
the  leadmg  firm  in  America  in  welfare  work  or 
industrial  betterment  {q.  v.).  It  began  this  work 
as  early  as  1893,  the  first  steps  being  the  im- 
provement of  the  factory  prermses.  To-day  the 
thirteen  massive  buildings,  covered  here  and 
there  with  vines,  tho  four  fifths  of  the  wall  space 
are  plate-glass,  and  surrounded  by  broad  lawns, 
with  trees,  shrubbery,  and  asphalt  walks,  are 
among  the  most  attractive  factory  buildings  in 
the  world.  Inside  they  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  attractive,  and  are  equipped  with  tlw 
best  appliances  for  heat,  cold,  and  fresh  air; 
116  umiormed  janitors  attend  to  this;  23  girls 
and  4  men  attend  to  the  laundry.  For  the  8,000 
employees  (800  women),  attractive  lunches  are 
served  in  a  special  building  with  a  hall  seating 
3,000  at  tables  and  6,500  as  an  auditorum.  The 
girls  pay  five  cents  a  day  for  a  good  lunch;  the 
men  seventy-five  cents  a  week.  Entertainments 
(music,  moving  pictures,  vaudeville)  are  given 
in  winter  at  the  noon  hour.  Rest  rooms  with 
nurses  and  two  physicians  are  provided.  There 
are  nearly  aoo  shower-baths  and  200  lavatories 
for  free  use.  Twice  a  day  the  women  stop  ten 
minutes  for  calisthenic  exercise.  A  "Women's 
Century  Club  "has  a  club  house  and  cooperative 
homes  "for  young  women.  The  Men's  Welfare 
League  has  two  settlements  for  men.  An 
athletic  field  provides  football,  baseball,  and 
other  sports,  vacation  schools  and  camps  are 
arranged.     Employees  are  encouraged  to  make 
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inventions  and  suggestions.  Prizes  are  given  for 
beautifying  houses  and  gardens.  Boys  are 
'tauglit  ganlening.  Manual  training  of  various 
Icinds  is  taught  in  the  schools.  A  newspaper  is 
published.  X«ctures  are  given.  Much  else  is 
done.     The  firm  says  that  it  all  pays. 

RATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE:  A 
committee  organized  April  15,  1904,  whose  ob- 
jects are:  (i)  To  promote  the  welfare  of  society 
'with  respect  to  uie  employment  of  children  in 
gainful  occupations,  (a)  To  investigate  and  re- 
p>ort  the  facts  concerning  child  labor.  (3)  To  raise 
the  standard  of  public  opinion  and  parental  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
children.  (4)  To  assist  in  protecting  children  by 
suitable  legislation  against  premature  or  other- 
'wise  injurious  employment,  and  thus  to  aid  in 
securing  for  them  an  opportunity  for  elementary 
education  and  physical  development  sufficient  for 
the  demands  of  citizenship  and  the  requirements 
of  industrial  efficiency.  (5)  To  aid  in  promoting 
the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  child  labor. 
(6)  To  coordinate,  unify,  and  supplement  the 
•work  of  state  or  local  child  labor  committees,  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  such  committees 
vrhere  they  do  not  exist. 

For  statement  of  general  plan  and  scope  of 
•work,  see  Child  Labor  (pp.  170-175).  The 
chairman  is  Felix  Adler;  vice-chairmen,  Homer 
Folks,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay;  acting  secretary, 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  assistant  secretary,  A.  J. 
McKelway.  Ofjices:  105  East  Twenty-Second 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  Century  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME  SOCIETY:  A 

federation  of  twenty-six  state  societies,  organized 
1883.  Altho  several  of  these  organizations  are  so 
new  that  their  work  is  barely  begun,  36,000 
orphuis  and  neglected  children  have  been  thus 
far  cared  for,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  still 
under  friendly  supervision.  The  number  handled 
last  year  was  4,013,  of  whom  3,%^6  were  newly 
received.  President,  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson;  sec- 
retary, Hastings  H.  Hart,  LL.D.,  601  Unity  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE  FOR  THE 
PROMOTION  OF  PURITY,  THE:  An  organiza- 
tion, founded  1891,  lately  through  the  influence 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Grannis,  which  strives  "to 
elevate  public  opinion  respecting  the  nature  and 
claims  of  morality,  with  its  equal  obligation  upon 
men  and  women,  and  to  secure  a  proper  practical 
recognition  of  its  precepts  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  nation."  The 
league  holds  meetings  annually,  and  has  increased 
in  the  number  and  influence  of  its  patrons  and 
members.  It  has  for  years  tried  to  make  infidel- 
ity a  legal  crime,  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
New  York  Legislature  pass  the  so-called  Phillips 
Bill — taking  effect  Sept.  x,  1907 — which  makes 
adultery  a  crime  punishable  with  imprisonment 
up  to  six  months,  and  applies  equally  to  both 
sexes.  The  law  permitting  the  prosecution  of  the 
person  proven  guilty  of  adultery  is  now  a  law  in 
every  state  of  the  United  States.  President,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  B.  Grannis,  5  East  Twelfth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION:  This  or- 
ganization grew  out  of  conferences  on  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  held  in  Chicago,  Dec.,   1900, 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Federa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley  was  the 
secretary  and  chief  organizer,  as  he  has  been 
of  the  National  Federation.  A  committee  of 
twelve  members  was  appointed,  representing 
labor, _  capital,  and  the  general  public'  This 
committee  met  and  organized  in  Jan.,  1901, 
and  was  able  to  avert  a  tlueatened  anthracite  coal 
strike  by  securing  a  conference  of  the  operators 
and  the  mine-workers. 

At  a  third  conference,  tmder  the  name  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  held  in  New  York  in 
Dec,  1901,  the  executive  committee  was  reor- 
ganized to  include  twelve  representatives  each 
from  labor,  capital,  and  the  general  public,  after- 
ward increased  to  fifteen  members  each.  Head- 
quarters were  taken  in  New  York  City. 

The  objects  of  the  federation  are  stated  as 
follows: 

The  National  Civic  Pedeiatlon  aims  to  brine  into  cooper- 
ation the  sane  and  patriotic  leaders  of  the  forces  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  of  the  interested  but  too  often 
forgotten  and  xorKettin^  third  party,  the  general  public. 
Its  purpose  is  constructive,  not  destructive.  It  would  de- 
velop, through  the  agencies  here  described,  the  best  elements 
in  the  organisations  of  capital  and  of  labor,  and  it  would 
keep  awake  a  wholesome  public  concern  in  the  pro&t  of  one, 
the  welfare  of  the  other,  and  the  prosperity  of  all,  through 
the  difiusion  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  econonuc 
laws.  It  wotud  show  that  organized  labor  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed without  the  debasement  of  the  masses.  It  would 
show  that  organised  labor  can  be  led  to  correct  its  errors. 
It  would  show  that  capital  can  be  taught  the  practicability 
of  securing  industrial  peace  in  accordance  with  business 
methods.  It  would  show  that  the  twin  foes  of  indtistrial 
peace  are  the  antiunion  employers  and  the  Socialists,  and 
that  the  former  are  unconsaously  promoting  that  cla^  ha- 
tred which  the  latter  boldly  advocates.  It  would  present 
a  hopeful  picture  of  future  harmony  between  capital  and 
labor,  based  upon  the  establishment  of  their  rightful  rela- 
tions, instead  of  the  pessimistic  prophecy  of  the  aegiadation 
of  labor  because  of  its  exceptional  and  inexcusable  errors  or 
crimes,  or  of  a  social  revolution  provoked  by  capital  when 
organized  for  oppression. 

The  federation  works  largely  through  various 
departments. 

(i)  The  Public  Ownership  Commission  composed  of  100 
prominent  men  representing  every  shade  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.     (See  below.) 

(3)  The  Immigration  Defiartment  composed  of  men  se- 
lected to  represent  all  localities  in  the  union  affected  by  the 
admission  of  aliens. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  has 
a  membetship  extending  to  every  industrial  center,  but  works 
largely  through  an  executive  committee  composed  of  the 
most  representative  (in  equal  numbers)  of  capitalists,  wa^e- 
eamers,  and  the  general  public.  It  has  been  very  influential 
and  successful  in  settling  a  large  number  of  important  in- 
dustrial conflicts  in  all  portions  of  the  country,  and  still  more 
in  preventing  the  development  of  conflicts. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Trade  Agreements  works  to  es- 
tablish such  agreements  (see  Tradb  Aosbbubnts),  and  in 
every  way  to  advocate  their  adoption. 

(5)  The  Welfare  Department  educates  the  public  as  to 
the  meaning  and  value  of  welfare  work,  which  is  understood 
to  involve  especial  consideration  for  physical  comfort  where- 
ever  labor  is  performed;  opportunities  for  recreation:  educa- 
tional opportunities;  and  the  providing  of  suitable  sanitary 
homes.  Plana  for  saving  and  lending  money,  insurance,  and 
pensions  are  also  includM  in  welfare  work. 

The  department  interests  employers  in  giving  especial  at- 
tention to  the  physical  or  mental  welfare  of  their  employees 
through  conferences,  and  the  publication  of  reports  and  arti- 
cles. 

Upon  request,  a  consulting  agent  is  furnished  to  study  the 
particular  needs  of  employees  in  a  given  plant,  to  advise  the 
best  way  rf  intrtxlucing  such  methods  of  welfare  work  as 
may  be  deemed  essential,  and  to  direct  their  installation. 
When  desired,  a  permanent  agent  or  welfare  manager  to  ad- 
minister the  work  is  recommended. 

A  central  bureau,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks, 
is  maintained  to  furnish  information  relative  to  the  success 
or  failure  of  experiments  in  this  work,  the  causes  of  either, 
and  with  reference  to  the  latest  efforts  of  employers  in  this 
direction.  .  _ 

(6)  The  Department  of  Industrial  Economics,  more  re- 
cently organized,  is  composed  of  editors  of  the  daily  press 
arid  of  politico-social  magaxises,  trade  papers,  and  labor 
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Jounials,  and  of  economic  and  legal  anthon,  lectnien,  and 
the  heads  ot  the  departments  of  political  economy  in  univer- 
sities. These  are  brought  toeetner  at  informal  dinners,  to 
consider  some  one  of  the  indtastrial  topics  that  have  been 
enumerated. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  federation  has 
been  done  by  important  conferences  on  im- 
portant subjects  of  the  day,  notably  on  arbitra- 
tion and  conciUation,  on  immigration,  on  primary 
and  election  laws.  In  igo6  the  federation  cre- 
ated an  important  public  ownership  commis- 
sion, composed  of  twenty-one  exjiert  students  of 
the  question,  equally  divided  between  believers, 
non-believers,  and  those  not  committed  on  the 
question.  This  commission  studied  typical  in- 
stances of  private  and  publicly  owned  public 
services,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain,  and  made  a  notable  report  in  1907.  (See 
Public  Ownership.) 

The  executive  committee  of  the  federation  rep- 
resenting its  three  component  elements  are: 

On  Ik*  Part  of  A«  PMic 

Grover  aeveland,  ex-President  of  the  United  States 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  Andrew  Carnegie,  capitalist.  New  York 
City;  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  New 
York  City;  Oscar  S.  Straus,  member  of  the  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Ha^e,  New  York  City;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  pres- 
ident Harvard  Univenity,  Cambridge,  Mass.; Nicholas  Mui^ 
ray  Butler,  president  Coltmibia  University,  New  York  City; 
Seth  Low.  publicist.  New  York  City;  Archbishop  John  Ire- 
land, of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York  City;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.  C;  David  R.  Francis,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Interior  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  of  J.  &  W.  Selig- 
man  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  James  Speyer,  of  Speyer  &  Co., 
New  York  City;  V.  Event  Macy,  captUlist,  New  York  City; 
Ralph  M.  Easley,  chairman  Executive  Council,  New  York 
City. 

On  At  Part  of  Employtrs 

Henry  Phipps,  director  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  New  York 
City;  August  Belmont,  president  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  New  York  City:  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  president 
Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company,  New  York  City;  Lucius 
Tuttle,  president  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Boston;  W.  A. 
Clark,  president  United  Verde  Copper  Company,  Butte, 
Mont.;  Frederick  D.  Underwood,  president  Brie  Railroad 
Company,  New  York  City;  Frederick  P.  Fish,  president 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Boston;  Fran- 
cis L.  Robbins,  president  Pittsburg  Coal  Company^  Pitts- 
burg; H.  H.  Vreeland,  president  New  York  City  Railway 
Company,  New  York  City;  Samuel  Mather,  of  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland;  Charles  A.  Moore,  of  Manning. 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York  City;  Franklin  MacVeagh,  of 
Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co..  Chicago;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
ex-president  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
Boston;  Dan  R.  Hanna,  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Marxnis  M.  Marks,  president  National  Association  of  Clothing 
Manufacturers,  New  York  City:  Otto  M.  Eidlits,  chairman 
Board  of  Governors,  Building  Trades  Employers'  Aaocia- 
tion.  New  York  City. 

On  Ou  Part  of  Wagf-tamtrs 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington;  John  Mitchell,  president  United  Mine  Workera 
of  America.  Indianapolis;  B.  B.  Clark,  grand  chief  conductor. 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa:  James 
Duncan,  general  secretary  Granite  Cutters'  International 
Association  of  America,  Ouincy,  Bfass.;  Daniel  J.  Keefe, 
president  International  Longshoremen,  Marine  and  Trans- 
port Workers'  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Warren  S.  Stone, 
grand  chief  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, Cleveland;  P.  H.  Morrissey,  grand  master  Brother- 
hood Railroad  Trainmen.  Cleveland;  William  D.  Hahon, 
president  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street-Railway  Em- 
ployees of  America,  Detroit;  William  J.  Bowen,  prnident 
Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  International  Union,  Indianapolis; 
.  J.  Hannahan,  grand  master  Brotherhood  Locomotive 
.'iremen,  Peoria,  111.:  James  O'Connell.  president  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  Washington,  D.  C. :  John 
P.  Tobin,  general  president  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union, 
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The  president  of  the  federation  is  August  Bei-1 
mont;  vice-presidents,  Samuel  Gompers,  Os 
S.  Straus;  chairman  executive  council,  Ralph  M. 
Easley.  Secretary,  Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  office 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFOBX 
LEAGUE:  Organized  in  1881.  Object.  "To 
advance  the  cause  of  civil-service  reform  in  tiM 
United  States."  (See  Civil-Sbrvice  Rkfoem.) 
President,  Dr.  D.  C.  Oilman,  Baltimore,  Mi 
Secretary,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  79  Wall  Street,  New 
York. 

NATIONAL  CURFEW  ASSOCIATION:  Pound- 

ed  by  Alex.  Hogeland  in  1889.  It  a^tatesfor 
the  ringing  of  the  curfew,  after  which  children 
found  unaccompanied  on  the  streets  are  liable  to 
arrest.  It  has  been  adopted  in  over  4,000  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
a  decrease  of  crime  is  claimed  in  these  places  from  | 
o  to  80  per  cent.    Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev. 

H.  Bradford,  1753  Park  Road,  Washington, 

C. 
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llayes.  president  G^ass  Bottle  Blower*'  Atsodation  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  Philadelphia;  William  Huber,  preeident 
United  Brotherhood  of  Oarpent«n  and  Joined  Of  Amarica, 
Indianapolis,  Ind, 


NATIONAL  DIRECT  LEGISLATION  LEAGUE 

(founded  1806) :  -See  Direct  Legislation,  p.  385. 
President,  Eltweed  Pomeroy.  Secretary,  G.  H. 
Strobell,  Kinney  and  Orchard  Streets,  Newark, 
N.J. 

NATIONAL  EDUCA'nON  ASSOCIATION  (GtMt 
Blitabl) :  Established  in  1889,  to  promote  a  5375- 
tem  of  national  education  which  shall  be  efficient, 
progressive,  unsectarian,  and  under  popular  con- 
trol. Its  constitution  and  policy  are  controlled 
by  a  council  of  300.  members.  President,  Rt. 
Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland.  Secretaries,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Mundella  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Minshall.  Offices,  Caxton 
House,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  Eng. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION:  Or- 
ganized under  the  name  of  National  Teachers' 
Association  in  1857.  Object:  To  further  and 
shape  national  educatiomu  aims  and  progress. 
The  annual  meetings  previous  to  1884  were 
small  in  numbers,  averaging  about  300  mem- 
bers; since  1884  the  annual  conventions  have 
averaged  more  than  6,000  members;  since  1895 
the  averse  annual  membership  has  been  nearly 
10,000.  The  establishment  by  Congress  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  and  oi 
the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  was 
secured  through  the  early  efforts  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  recent  special  committee  reports  in- 
dicate the  lines  of  investigation  which,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  its  annual  conventions,  have  made 
the  association  the  most  important  educational 
organization  in  the  world.  The  forty-four  an- 
niial  volumes  of  Proceedings,  including  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  International  Conp^resses  of  Ed- 
ucation, constitute  the  chief  pubhcations  of  the 
association,  and  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  library  of  educational  literatim 
extant.  Congress  has  enacted  a  new  charter 
of  incorporation  imder  the  name  of  "National 
Education  Association  of  the  U.  S.,"  which  was 
adopted  July  ic,  1007,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  became  operative  at  once.  According  to  the 
charter,  the  association  has  seventeen  different 
departments:  National  (>)uncil  of  Education 
and  departments  of  Kindergarten  Education, 
Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education, 
Higher  Education,  Normal  Schools,  Superintend- 
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ezice.  Manual  Training,  Art  Education,  Music 
Education,  Easiness  Education,  Child  Study, 
I*liysical  Education,  Science  Instruction,  School 
-A-dministration,  Special  Education,  Indian  Edu- 
ca.tion.  Library  Department.  Secretary,  Irwin 
Sliepaid,  Winona,  Minn. 

HATIOHAL  HOUSEHOLD  ECOROHIC  ASSO- 
CIATION, THE :  This  association  was  incorporated 
Search  i6,  1893,  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Columbian  Household  Economic  Association,  but 
blX  its  meeting  in  April,  1894,  the  word  Columbian 
iwas  dropt  from  its  name.  The  object  of  the  as- 
sociation, as  declared  in  its  constitution,  is: 

I.  To  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  estab- 
liahins  bureaus  of  infoimation  where  there  can  be  an  exchange 
<rf  wanti  and  needs  between  employer  and  employed,  in  every 
department  of  home  and  social  life.  i.  To  promote  among 
members  of  the  association  a  more  scientific  kiiowledge  of  the 
economic  value  of  various  foods  and  fuels;  a  more  intelligent 
taxideretanding  of  correct  plumbing  and  drainage  in  our  homes, 
(iS  well  as  need  for  pure  water  and  good  light  in  a  sanitarily 
t>ailt  house.  3.  To  secure  skilled  labor  in  every  department 
in  our  homes,  and  to  organize  schools  of  household  science  and 


The  management  is  vested  in  a  board  of  sixteen 
directors,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.but  com- 
]H>sed  of  members  from  all  states.  The  associa- 
tion holds  annual  meetings,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees: 

I.  Committee  on  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Home  Comet 
Plumbing  and  Ventilation,  Light,  Heat,  etc.  The  duties  of 
this  committee  shall  be  to  establish  home  science  clubs  and  to 
make  a  study  of  sanitary  science. 

a.  Committee  on  Cooldng  Schools,  Industrial  Schools, 
Bonaekeepers'  Emergency  Bureau,  Coopentive  Laundries, 
Cooperative  Bakeries,  Tmining  School  for  Servants,  Kitchen 
Garaens  and  Public  Kindergartens,  Diet  Kitchens,  Mothers* 
and  Nurse  Girls'  classes,  and  Tiaining  School  for  Nurses. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  keep  itself  informed 
of  the  work  of  each  school  and  institution,  and  to  direct  all 
'who  wish  to  know  where  and  at  what  hour  one  may  visit 
these  schools. 

^.  Committee  on  Food  Supply.  The  duties  of  this  com- 
nuttee  shall  be  to  prepare  a  descriptive  list  of  wholesale  and 
retail  foods,  such  as  meat,  vegetables  butter,  eggs,  etc.:  to 
compare  New  York  and  Chicapj  with  other  markets,  and 
f unush  statements  of  what  articles  of  food  are  most  desir- 
able to  buy,  either  in  large  or  small  quantities,  with  household 
recipes  for  cooking  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  house- 
hola  economics. 

4.  Committee  on  Housekeepen'  Club*.  The  duties  of 
this  committee  shall  be  to  formulate  plans  to  simplify  house- 
work in  village  communities,  to  suggest  plans  for  cooperation 
in  laandriet,  bakeries,  and  kitchens,  to  discuss  ^Uns  for 
profitable  market  gardening,  poultry  and  egg-raising  on  a 
small  scale,  and  to  furnish  information  on  all  topics  connected 
with  housework. 

5.  Committee  on  Sewing.  The  duties  of  this  committee 
shall  be  to  keep  itself  informed  of  the  work  done  in  various 
schools  where  sewing  is  taught,  and  give  outlines  at  the 
methods  used. 

6.  Press  Committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commit- 
tee to  secure  the  publication  of  notes  concerning  the  Nati<mat 
Hoiuehold  Economic  Association  in  some  ioumal  or  periodical 
in  the  north,  south,  east,  west,  and  middle  sections  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  keep  alive  public  interest  in  the  science 
of  household  economics,  each  member  of  the  committee  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  matter  in  her  own  section. 

All  women  may  become  members  of  this  association  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  ft. 

The  association  works  mainly  not  by  estab- 
lishing new  clubs,  but  by  inducing  existing 
woman's  clubs  to  establish  departments  of  house- 
hold economics,  for  the  study  of  how  better  to 
manage  the  home,  educate  better  servants,  have 
more  healthy  food,  etc.  The  honorary  president 
of  the  association  is  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer;  the 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Whitney, 
453  Elelden  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Mrs.  Helen 
Cuapbell  (q.  v.)  has  been  appointed  national  lec- 
turer for  the  association,  and  the  syllabus  of  her 
lectures  has  since  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  tJie 


program  of  the  association,  and  ^ves  something 
of  xat  scope  of  this  important  subject,  but  cannot 
be  reproduced  here. 

RATIOITAL  HOnSIKG  REFORM  COimCIL 
FOR  ERGLAHD  ASH  WALES:  Objects:  The 
council  has  a  well-defined  and  practical  program 
of  municipal  hotising  work,  including  the  efficient 
usage  of  existing  powers  under  the  Housing  and 
Public  Health  Acts.  It  strives  also  for  the  ex- 
tension of  these  powers  and  the  granting  of  new 
powers  to  local  authorities  to  enable  ^them  to 
acquire  mtmicipal  estates,  to  stop  the  process  of 
new  slum  creation  by  proper  methods  of  planning, 
etc.,  etc.  An  Advisory  Conunittee,  composed  of 
members  of  Parliament  and  leading  housing  re- 
formers, has  been  established  by  the  efforts  of  the 
council.  Secretory,  Henry  R.  Aldridge,  432, 
West  Strand,  London,  W.  C,  and  Central  Ojpce, 
18,  Dulverton  Road,  Leicester,  England. 

NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  ASSOCIATION:  Or- 
ganized 1899  by  G.  H.  Maxwell  (q.  v.),  who  con- 
ducted the  campaign  for  irrigation  resulting  in  the 
passage  of  the  National  Irrigation  Act,  1901. 
Secretary,Gny  E.  Mitchell,  1419  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  THE  FAMILY:  Formed  in  1881.  Object: 
Promotion  of  better  public  sentiment  and  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  family,  especially  on  marriage 
and  divorce.  The  league  publishes  an  important 
annual  report.  (See  Dike,  S.  W.)  Secretary, 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE:  Formed 
in  1894.  Through  its  annual  conferences  it  en- 
ables the  workers  in  behalf  of  municipal  bet- 
terment to  come  into  pei^nal  touch  and  ex- 
change views.  Through  active  committees  the 
league  has  brought  together  groups  of  acknowl- 
edged experts  and  public  men  who  have  formu- 
lated reports  of  great  value  to  students  and 
administrators,  "nirough  its  executive  oiScers 
the  league  is  in  constant  touch  with  local  and 
national  movements  concerned  with  municipal 
questions.  Annual  subscription,  $5.  Its  an- 
nual cong^resses  are  among  the  most  important 
congresses  of  experts  as  to  civic  reform  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  reports  of  these  congresses 
the  most  valuable  statements  upon  these  sub- 
jects. One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  these 
congresses  and  reports  is  the  annual  review  (since 
1894)  of  the  municipal  situation  in  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country,  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff. (See  Municipal  Progress  in  thb  U.  SO 
Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  703  N. 
American  Building,  Philadelphia. 

NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION:  Organ- 
ized in  1870.  In  1907  its  name  was  changed  to 
the  American  Prison  Association.  Aims:  The 
reform  of  criminal  law;  preventive  and  reforma- 
tory law;  improvement  of  prison  discipline;  the 
pohce  force  of  cities.  An  association  of  growing 
importance.  Its  congress  at  Chicago,  1907,  had 
an  attendance  of  540.  It  has  the  following  com- 
mittees and  chairmen  (chosen  1 907) :  Criminal 
Law  Reform,  Roger  Phelps  Clark,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. ;  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work,  T.  B. 
Patton.  Huntingdon,  Pa. ;  Prevention  and  Proba- 
tion, Homer  I^lks,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Prison 
Discipline,  M.  M.   Mallary,    Pontiac,    111.;    Dis- 
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chained  Prisoners,  Joseph  S.  Pugmire,  Toronto; 
Statistics  of  Crime,  S.  J.  Barrows,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  General  Secretary,  Amos  W.  Butler,  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ITATIOITAL    PURITY    FEDERATIOH,    THE: 

Organized  at  the  National  Purity  Conference  at 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Oct.,  1905.  "  Its  object  is  to  unite 
in  national  cooperation  all  those  forces  in  America 
that  are  striving  to  promote  purity  in  the  individ- 
ual and  in  social  relations  through  preventive,  edu- 
cational, reformatory,  rescue,  law  enforcement, 
legislative,  and  sanitary  lines  of  effort.  It  is  in 
every  sense  non-sectarian,  ^d  is  open  to  all  who 
are  sincerely  and  seriously  striving  to  promote  its 
object."  The  second  conference  was  held  in 
Chicago,  Oct.,  1906;  the  third  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Nov.  1907.  President,  B.  S.  Steadwell, 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss 
Hattie  Dickson,  11 10  West  Main  Street,  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa.  Organ:  The  Light,  published 
(since  1897)  by  the  president.  (See  Social 
PurityO 

The  Canadian  Purity  Education  Society  is  a 
branch  of  the  Federation.  Secretary,  Rowena  D. 
S.  Hume,  226  Carlton  Street,  Toronto. 

HATIORAL  SECULAR  SOCIETY:  This  society 
works  against  all  creed  or  religious  tests,  practises, 
grants,  recognition,  or  any  connection  whatso- 
ever between  the  State  and  religion.  Secretary, 
Miss  E.  M.  Vance,  2,  Newcastle  Street,  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.  C,  England. 

NATIONAL  SUNDAY  LEAGUE  (Great  Britain) : 

Established  1855.  Objects:  The  opening  of  mu- 
seums, art-galleries,  and  libraries  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  generally  aims  at  promoting  in- 
tellectual and  elevating  recreation  on  that  day. 
Secretary,  Henry  Mills.  Offices,  34,  Red  Lion 
Square,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.  C.,  England. 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE 

SOCIETIES:  Objects:  The  society  is  organized  to 
secure  the  parUamentary  enfranchisement  of 
women,  and  advances  the  claim  that  as  the  work 
contributed  by  women  to  the  State  increases  year 
by  year,  the  artificial  disqualification  which  now 
reniers  that  work  more  difficult  should  be  swept 
away.  It  seeks  to  obtain  the  franchise  on  the 
same  lines  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  granted  to  men,  and 
is  persistent  in  memorializing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  forming  committees  and  societies  in  its 
area  of  work.  A  conference  of  M.  P.'s  favorable 
to  women's  suffrage  is  usually  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  annual  session,  to  promote  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  or  resolution. 

President,  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  LL.D.  Honor- 
ary Secretaries,  Miss  F.  Hardcastle,  M.A.,  and  Miss 
F.  Sterling.  Central  Office,  35,  Victoria  Street,  S. 
W.,  London,  England. 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
OF    GREAT   BRITAIN    AND   IRELAND,    THE 

(federated  with  the  International  Council  of 
Women):  Organized  1895.  The  union  is  organ- 
ized in  the  interests  of  no  one  policy,  and  has  no 
power  over  the  organizations  which  constitute  it ; 
federated  societies  incur  no  responsibility  on  ac- 
count of  any  action  taken  either  by  the  council  of 
the  union  or  by  any  other  federated  society. 

Objects. — I.  To  promote  sympathy  of  thought 
and  purpose  among  the  women  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


2.  To  promote  the  social,  civil,  moral,  and  it- 
ligious  welfare  of  women. 

3.  To  focus  and  redistribute  information  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  women  workers. 

4.  To  federate  women's  oi^ganizations  and  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  formation  of  local  councils 
and  unions  of  women.  Secretary,  Miss  Norah  E. 
Green,  Parliment  Mansions,  Westminster. 

NATIONAL  VIGILANCE  ASSOCIATJON  (Great 
Britain) :  Objects:  The  suppression  of  the  "white 
slave  traffic  '  and  the  repression  of  criminal  vice 
and  public  immorality.  National  conunittees 
have  been  formed  in  every  country  in  Europe,  in 
the  Argentine,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa,  to  co- 
operate in  dealing  with  the  evil  in  questioii- 
Secretary,  W.  A.  Coote.  Office,  St.  Mary's  Cham- 
bers, 161,  Strand,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

NATIONAL     WOMEN'S     LABOR     LEAGUE 

(Great  Britain):  Formed  1906.  Objects:  To 
form  an  organization  of  women  to  work  for  inde- 
pendent labor  representation  in  connection  with 
the  Labor  Party,  and  to  obtain  direct  labor  repre- 
sentation of  women  in  ParUament  and  on  all 
local  bodies. 

The  members  of  the  society  work  with  the  La- 
bor Party  locally  and  nationally,  and  help  Labor 
candidates  in  local  and  parliamentary  elections. 
They  educate  themselves  on  political  and  social 
questions  by  means  of  meetings,  discussions,  dis- 
tribution of  leaflets,  etc.  They  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
educational  bodies,  distress  committees,  registra- 
tion of  voters,  town,  district,  and  county  council- 
ors, and  members  of  Parliament:  work  to  secure 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  for  all  women  and  men. 

President,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Macdonald.  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  Macpherson,  B.A.,  34.  St. 
Thomas's  Mansions,  Westminster  Bridge,  London. 

NATIONALISM:  The  American  name  for  tbe 
economic  ideal,  pictured  in  Edward  Bellamy's 
novel,  "Looking  Backward,"  and  also  to  die 
reform  movement  that  arose  in  connection  with 
this  book.     Says  Mr.  Bellamy: 


This  plan  is  called  nationalism  because  it  proceeds  1  _ 
nationalization  of  indtistries,  including,  as  minor  applications 
of  the  same  principle,  the  municipalization  and  State  control 
of  localized  businesses. 

Socialism  implies  the  socialicing  at  industry.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  based  upon  the  national  orgamsm,  and  may 
or  may  not  imply  economic  equality.  As  compared  intn 
socialism,  nationalism  is  a  definition  not  in  the  sense  oCoppad- 
tion  or  exclusion,  but  of  a  precision  rendered  necessary  by  a 
cloud  of  vague  and  disputed  implications  historically  attached 
to  the  former  word. 

Nationalists  put  deep  emphasis  upon  the  ne- 
cessity for  economic  equality.  Some  Socialists  do 
likewise,  but  some  do  not.  In  this  respect,  and 
in  its  starting  from  a  distinctly  national  oasis,  lies 
its  difference  from  socialism. 

The    Nationalist    movement    in    the    United 

States  dates  from  Dec.  i,  i888_,  when  the  first 

Nationalist  club  was  organized  in  Boston.     The 

idea  of  the  movement,   as  well  as  the  name, 

sprang  from  a  sug^stion  in  Edward  Bellamy's 

novel,   "Looking   Backward,"   the  book  which 

describes  Boston  as  the  author  be- 

_j^  lieves  it  would  be  twder  nationalism 

w.^ni.i,   in  the  year   aooo.     (See   "Looldnf 

™"™**   Backward. ")     A    club    of    busiri^ 

men  had  been  formed  the  previous 

autumn,  whose  motto  was,  "Spread  the  Book"; 

but  finding  unexpected  success  and  interest,  the 
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N'ationalist  movement  was  conceived  and  the 
fi.rst  club  organized.  The  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment were  Cyms  Willard ,  Sylvester  Baxter, 
Charles  E.  Bowers,  A.  T.  Devereux,  Edward  S. 
Huntington,  Henry  W.  Austin,  Miss  Anna  Page, 
and  others,  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  himself  being 
in  correspondence  with  the  movers.  The  first 
officers  oi  the  first  club  were  Charles  E.  Bowers, 
president;  Edward  Bellamy,  first  vice-president; 
C.  F.  Willard,  secretary.  The  following  declara- 
tion of  principles  was  adopted: 

The  principle  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  is  one  of  the 
eternal  truths  that  govern  the  world's  progress  on  lines  which 
distinguish  human  nature  from  brute  nature. 

The  principle  of  competition  is  simply  the  application  of 
the  brutal  law  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest  and  most  cun- 
niruE. 

Therefore,  so  long  as  competition  continues  to  be  the  ruling 
factor  in  our  industrial  system,  the  highest  development  of  the 
individual  cannot  be  reached,  the  Icntiest  aims  d  humanity 
cannot  be  realized. 

No  truth  can  avail  unless  practically  applied.  Therefore, 
those  who  seek  the  welfare  of  man  must  endeavor  to  suppress 
the  system  founded  on  the  brute  principle  of  competition 
and  i7ut  in  its  place  another  based  on  the  nobler  principle  of 
association. 

But  in  striving  to  apply  this  nobler  and  wiser  principle 
to  the  complex  conditions  of  modem  life,  we  advocate  no 
sudden  or  ill-considered  changes;  we  make  no  war  upon 
mdividuals;  we  do  not  censure  those  who  have  accumiJated 
immense  fortunes  simply  by  carrying  to  a  logical  end  the  false 
principle  on  which  business  is  now  based. 

The  combinations,  trusts,  and  syndicates  of  which  the 
people  at  present  complain  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
our  basic  principle  of  association.  We  merely  seek  to  push 
ttiis  principle  a  little  further  and  have  all  industries  operated 
in  the  interest  of  all  by  the  nation — 'the  people  organized — 
the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  people. 

The  prMent  industrial  system  proves  itself  wrong  by  the 
immense  wrongs  it  produces;  it  proves  itself  absurd  by  the 
immense  waste  of  energy  and  material  which  is  admitted 
to  be  its  concomitant.  Against  this  system  we  raise  our 
protest;  for  the  abolition  oi  the  slavery  tt  has  wrought  and 
would  perpetuate,  we  pledge  our  best  efTorts. 

In  May,  1889,  the  magazine,  The  Nationalist, 
was  started  and  continued  two  years.  Great 
interest  was  manifested,  and  clubs  were  started 
all  over  the  Union,  particularly  in  California.  In 
Jan.,  1891,  Mr.  Edward  Bellamv started  TheNew 
rJation^  a  weekly  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
movement.  Tliis  continued  two  years.  In  Jan., 
1 801,  the  secretary  reported  i6a  clubs. 

The  movement  in  certain  places  early  took  a 
political  channel.  In  one  electoral  district  in 
California  in  1890  a  Nationalist  candidate  polled 
1,000  votes.  Rhode  Island  put  out  a  Nation- 
alist state  ticket.  The  movement,  however, 
politically  earl^  passed  into  the  People's  Party 
movement  (which  see) . 

Mr.  Bellamy's  novel  has  had,  in  this  country 
alone,  a  sale  of  some  half  a  million  copies,  and 
ever3rwhere  scattered  the  seeds  of  nationalistic 
thought. 

Edward  Bellamy  has  described  the  aims  of 
Nationalism  as  follows: 

We  who  call  ourselves  Nationalists  believe  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  industrial  and  social  question  is  to  be  found,  and 
is  only  to  be  found,  in  the  logical  evolution  of  the  idea  on 
which  this  nation  is  based,  which  is  that  of  a 
union  of  the  people  in  order  to  use  the  collec- 
Pljjiojpl^    tive  strength  for  the  common  welfare.     We 
—       irvT     consider  that  this  idea  has  always  logically 
iPMLUluuu     involved,  when  the  time  should  be  ripw.  the 
nationalization  of  industry  with  a  complete 
provision  for  the  employment  and  maintenance 
of  the  people.     When  it  shall  in  this  manner  have  completed 
its  evCHUtion  the  nation  will  be,  according  to  the  hope  and 
bdief  of  the  Nationalists,  a  great  partnership  for  the  general 
business  erf  supporting  and  enjoying  life,  in  which  all  the  people 
shall  be  eqtial  partners.     It  will  be  a  universal  insurance 
company,  guaranteeing  all  its  members  against  injustice, 
oppression,  sickness,  age,  accident,  and  disability  01  every 
sort.    It  will  be  a  mighty  trust,  holding  the  total  assets 
of  society — moral,  inteliecttuil,  and  natural- — not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present,  but  in  the  interests  of  future  generations 


and  for  the  ultimate  weal  of  the  race,  and  looking  to  the  ends 
of  the  world  and  the  judgnMnt  of  God.  The  membership  of 
an  individual  in  this  great  partnership,  with  all  the  rights 
it  implies,  will  be  absolutely  fixt  by  the  fact  of  his  birth;  the 
part  he  plays  in  its  affairs  being  determined  by  his  faculties 
and  aptitudes. 

There  is  nothing  essentially  new  about  the  project  of  a 
society  based  upon  and  illustrating  brotherly  relations  and 
obligations  among  men.  The  eventual  realization  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  has  been  the  dream  of  humanity  in  all  ages. 
Men  have  always  acknowledged,  even  the  most  unjust,  that 
if,  instead  of  contending  with  one  another  for  the  means  of 
livelihood,  human  beings  could  only  be  induced  to  unite  their 
powers  to  secure  and  share  a  common  welfare,  the  worid 
would  not  only  be  a  great  deal  better  and  a  great  deal  happier, 
but  likewise  a  great  deal  richer  than  it  ever  has  been. 

Heretofore,  however,  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  prac- 
tical obstacles  to  such  a  chftnjse  offered  by  existing  conditions 
and  institutions  have  been  insuperable.  It  is  the  claim  of 
Nationalists  that  these  conditions  have  so  changed  and  are 
so  rapidly  changing  to-day  as  to  render  not  only  possible, 
but  in  the  near  future  probable,  a  transformation  of  society 
which  a  generation  ago  it  woiild  have  been  chimerical  to 
expect  within  any  calculable  period. 

In  view  of  the  present  extraordinary  business  situation, 
the  unprecedented  and  portentous  tendency  of  capital,  the 
excusably  alarmed  and  exasperated  attitude  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  we  hold  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  men  now  in 
middle  age  may  live  to  see  the  present  system  give  place  to 
that  grand  industrial  partnership  of  all  tor  all  which  is  the 
destined  and  sole  possible  scdution  of  all  labor  prot^ems  and 
all  social  questions. 

The  greatest  industrial  revolution  in  history — greater  by 
far  in  its  destined  consequences  than  the  overthrow  ot  the 
slave  system  at  the  Soutn — is  the  present  tendency  to  the 
monopolizing  of  the  field  of  industry  and  commerce  by  the 
great  capitfuist  organizations.  The  innumerable  small  biui- 
nesB  concerns  which  used  to  divide  up  every  industry  and  trade 
are  enduring  a  war  of  extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  great 
combinations  of  capital.  The  business  of  the  people,  which 
used  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  passing  out  of  their 
hands  into  those  of  a  small  number  of  monopolists.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  cry  "Halt!"  to  this  tendency.  The  economic 
necessities  underlying  and  compelling  the  movement  toward 
the  consolidation  of  business  are  irresistible  and  beyond  the 
power  of  legidatures  to  dam  up  with  any  quantity  of  statutes. 
Americans  who  think  are  luready  beginning  to  sec.  and  all 
Americans  soon  will  be  forced  to  see,  that  there  are  only  two 
alternatives  before  the  nation — either  it  must  consent  to  turn 
over  its  industries,  its  entire  business — and  that  means  its 
social  and  political  liberties  as  well — to  a  few  hundred 
billionaires,  or  it  must  assume  control  of  them  itself;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  nationalize  them.  Plutocracy  or  nationalism 
is  the  choice  which,  within  a  dozen  years,  at  the  rate  things 
now  are  going,  the  American  people  will  have  wholly  com- 
mitted themselves  to.  Can  any  one  who  has  faith  in  the 
people  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  choice  between  these 
alternatives  will  be? 

In  regard  to  the  Nationalist  program  for  in- 
troducing their  ideas,  Mr.  Bellamy  writes  in  The 
Forum  (March,  1894): 

Revolutions,  however  peaceful  they  may  be,  do  not  follow 

prearranged   plans,  but  make  channels  tor  themselves,  of 
which  we  may  at  best  predict  the  general  direc- 
tion and  outcome.     Meanwhile   Nationalists 
The  would  prepare  the  way  by  a  step-by-step  ex- 

Kationalilt  ^^^^^^^  °^  ^^^  public  conduct  of  business,  which 
-.  shall  go  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  public  opinion 

rrogram     may  determine. 

In  making  any  industry  or  service  public 
business,  two  ends  should  be  kept  equally  in 
view,  viz.:  first,  the  benefit  of  the  public  by  more  cheap, 
efficient,  and  honest  service  or  commcxlities;  and  second,  but 
as  an  end  in  every  way  ecjually  important,  the  immediate 
amelioration  of  the  condition  erf  workers  taken  over  from 
private  into  public  service.  As  to  the  first  point,  whenever 
a  service  or  business  is  taken  over  to  he  publicly  conducted, 
it  should  be  managed  strictly  at  cost;  that  is  to  say.  the  service 
or  product  should  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  cost  that  will 
pay  the  expense  and  proper  charges  of  the  business.  Nation- 
alism contemplates  making  all  production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit,  and  every  nationalized  business  should  be  a  step 
in  that  direction  by  eliminating  profit  so  far  as  it  is  concerned. 
As  to  the  improvement  in  tne  condition  of  the  workers, 
which  is  the  other  and  equal  end  to  be  sought  in  all  cases 
of  nationalizing  a  business,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  State 
should  show  itself  the  model  employer.  Moderate  hours  of 
labor,  healthful  and  safe  conditions,  with  provision  for  sick- 
ness, accident,  and  old  age,  and  a  system  for  the  admission, 
promotion,  and  discharge  of  employees  strictly  based  on  merit, 
and  absolutely  exclusive  of  all  capricious  personal  inter- 
ference for  political  or  other  reasons,  should  characterize  all 
publicly  conducted  business  from  the  start.  In  particular 
cases,  such  as  the  clothing  manufacture  now  k>  lar^ly  carried 
on  by  sweaters'  slaves,  decent  wages  and  conditions  might 
temporarily  raise  the  price  of  ready-made  clothing.     It  it 
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did,  it  would  only  show  how  necessary  it  had  been  to  malce 
the  business  a  State  monopoly;  and  we  may  add  that,  on 
sxxninds  of  humanltv  this  is  one  of  the  first  that  should 
be  brought  under  public  management. 

As  to  the  geneml  question  of  the  order  in  which  different 
branches  of  business  should  be  nationaliced.  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  brought  under  municipal  or  State  contrcJ,  owner- 
ship, and  operation.  Nationalists  generally  agree  that  char- 
tered businesses  of  all  sorts,  which,  as  holding  public  fran- 
chises,    are    already    quasi-public    services, 
should    first    receive   attention.     Under  this 
Iff-  Bel-      head  come  telegraphs  and  telephones,   rsil- 
lamv's  Arsm-  ro^^s,  both  local  and  general,  municiped  Hght- 
lAiujr  •Ai|{u  jj^   water-works,  ferries,  and  the  like.     The 


m^nt 


"Iff. 


railroads  alone  employ  some  800,000  men, 
and  the  employees  in  the  other  businesses 
mentioned  may  mtse  that  figure  to  1,000,000, 
representing,  perhaps,  a  total  population  of  4,000,000;  cer- 
tainly a  rather  big  slice  of  the  nation  to  be^n  with.  These 
businesses  would  carry  with  them  others.  For  example,  the 
railroads  are  the  largest  consumers  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
national  operation  of  them  would  naturally  carry  with  it  the 
national  operation  of  the  larger  part  of  the  iron  business. 
There  are  about  500,000  ironworkers  in  the  country,  implying 
s  population  of  perhaps  3,000.000  dependent  on  the  industry, 
and  making,  with  the  railroad  and  other  employees  and  their 
dependents,  sonw  6,000,000  persons.  The  same  logic  would 
apply  to  the  mining  of  coal,  with  which,  as  carrier  and  chief 
consumer,  the  railroads  are  as  closely  identified. 

The  necessity  d  preserving  what  is  left  erf  our  forests  will 
soon  force  all  the  states  to  go  into  the  forestry  business,  which 
may  well  be  the  beginning  of  public  operation  of  the  lumber 
industry.  If  our  fast  vanishing  fisheries  are  to  be  protected, 
not  merely  national  supervision,  but  national  operation,  will 
soon  be  necessary. 

In  the  fidd  of  general  business,  the  trusts  and  syndicates, 
which  have  so  largely  stimulated  'the  popular  demand  for 
nationalism,  have  also  greatly  simplified  its  progress.  When- 
ever the  managers  of  any  department  of  mdustry  or  com- 
merce have,  in  defiance  01  law  and  public  interest,  formed  a 
monopoly,  what  is  more  just  and  proper  than  that  the  people 
themselves,  throufch  their  agents,  should  taike  up  and  con- 
duct the  business  in  question  at  cost?  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  leading  branches  of  production  have  now 
been  "syndicated,"  it  will  be  seen  that  this  suggestion,  fully 
carried  out,  would  go  far  toward  completing  the  plan  of 
nationalization. 

Meanwhile  the  same  process  would  be  going  on  upon  other 
lines.  Foreign  governments  which  have  large  armies,  in 
order  to  secure  quality  and  cheapness,  usually  manufacture 
their  soldiers'  clothing,  rations,  and  various  supplies  in  gov- 
ernment factories.  The  British  Government,  which  is  most 
like  our  own,  was  forced,  by  the  swindling  of  contractors,  to  go 
into  making  clothing  for  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  has  since  kept  it  up  with  most  admirable  results.  If  our 
government  had  manufactured  the  soldiers'  supplies  in  the 
Civil  War  it  would  have  saved  a  vast  sum  of  money.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  it  should  forthwith  begin  to  manufacture 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  for  its  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  for  any  other  of  its  employees  who  might  choose  to  be  so 
served,  as  it  is  safe  to  say  all  would;  for  goods  as  represented, 
pnxrf  against  adulteration,  and  furnished  at  cost,  would  be  a 
^dsend  even  to  the  millionaire  in  these  days  of  knavish  trade. 
The  policy  of  supplying  the  needs  of  government  employees 
with  the  product  of  publicly  conducted  industries  would 
bring  about  the  whole  productive  and  distributive  plan  of 
nationalism  in  proi>ortion  as  the  number  of  employees  in- 
creased. 

Among  spedal  lines  of  business,  which  ought  at  once  to  be 
brought  imder  public  management,  are  the  liquor  traffic  and 
fire-  and  life-insurance.  It  is  proposed  that  every  state  should 
immediately  monopolise  the  Hquor  traffic  within  its  borders, 
and  open  places  of  sals  in  such  localities  as  desire  them.  The 
liquors  should  be  sold  at  cost — that  is  to  say.  at  rates  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  the  system — by  state  a^nts.  whose  compensa- 
tion should  be  fixt  without  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
amount  of  sales.  This  plan  would  eliminate  desire  of  profit 
as  a  motive  to  stimulate  sales,  would  insure  a  strict  regard  to 
all  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  law,  and  would  guar- 
antee pure  lic]uors.  Pending  the  nationalization  of  the  manu- 
facture of  liquors,  the  geneml  government  need  be  caUed 
on  only  for  a  transportation  law  protecting  the  states  against 
illegal  deliveries  within  their  borders. 

As  to  state  life-  and  fire-insurance,  this  undertaking  would 
need  no  plant  and  no  backing  save  the  state's  credit  on  long' 
tested  calculations  of  risks.  It  would  be  done  at  cost,  m 
state  buildings,  by  low-salaried  officials,  and  without  any 
sort  of  competitive  or  advertising  expenses.  This  woxild 
mean  a  saving  to  fire-insurers  oi  at  least  35  percent  in  pre- 
miums and  of  at  least  50  per  cent  to  life-insurers,  and  would, 
above  all,  give  insurance  that  was  not  Itself  in  need  <» 
b^ng  reinsured. 

When  private  plants  are  taken  over  by  a  city,  state,  or 
nation,  tney  should,  of  course,  be  paid  for;  the  basis  c^ 
vj^uation  being  the  present  cost  of  a  plant  of  equal  utility. 
This  subiect  of  compensation  should  be  considered  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  nationalism  will  be  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  economic  superiorities,  however  derived. 


The  organization  of  the  unemployed  on  a.  basis  oC  state- 
supervised  cooperaUon  is  an  ui^S^t  undertaking,  in  tine  with 
the  program  oi  nationalism.  The  unemployed  repjesml  s 
labor  force  which  only  lacks  organization  to  be  abundastlr 
sdf-sustaining.  It  is  the  duty  and  interest  oi  the  state  to  so 
organise  the  unemployed,  according  to  their  Ee\'eFal  tirndei 
and  aptitudes — the  women  workers  as  well  as  the  men— 
that  tneir  support  shall  be  provided  for  out  a£  their  own 
product,  which  should  not  go  upon  the  market  for  sale,  but 
oe  wholly  cronsumed  within  the  circle  of  the  producers,  thm 
in  no  way  deranging  outside  prices  or  wa^es.  This  pbn 
contemplates  the  unemployed  problem  as  being  a  permanent 
one,  with  periods  of  special  aggravation,  and  as  therefore 
demanding  for  solution  a  permanent  and  elastic  provisian  for 
a  ctrele  of  production  and  consumption  coxnplete  in  itself  and 
independent  of  the  commercial  system.  There  is  no  other 
method  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  problem  whicfa 
does  not  mock  it. 

In  proportion  as  the  industries,  commerce,  and  geneial 
business  of  the  country  are  publidy  organized,  the  sources 
of  the  power  and  means  of  the  growth  of  the  plutocracy, 
which  depend  upon  the  control  and  revenues  oi  inaustry,  wul 
be  undermined  and  cut  off.  In  the  same  measure,  obvioosly. 
the  regulation  of  the  employment  of  the  people  and  the  means 
of  providing  for  their  maintenance  ¥nll  pass  under  thor 
collective  control.  To  complete  the  plan  of  nationalism, 
by  carrying  out  its  guaranty  of  equal  maintenance  to  all, 
with  employment  according  to  fitness,  will  require  only  s 
process  m  systematization  and  equalizing  of  conditions  under 
an  already  unified  administration. 

Rbvxsbd  by  the  Latb  Edward  Bbllamy. 

(For  the  obiections  to  Nationalism,  see  Social- 
ism ;  section  Objections  to.) 

RerBRBNCBS :  Lookint  Backward,  by  Edward  Brilamy. 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co..  1887 ;  The  Program  of  Ae  NaHonal- 
istSt  oy  Edward  Bellamy,  reprinted  from  iW  Forum  for 
March,  1894;  Principles  and  Purposes  of  Nationaiism,  an 
address  by  Edward  Bellamy,  delivered  in  Tremoat  Temf^ 
Boston,  Dec.  19,  1889. 

NATIONALIZAnON  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAP- 

FlC :  It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Nationalists  in 
America  (see  Nationalism)  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  putting  the 
whole  traffic  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
and  having  liquor  sold  imder  strict  regulations,  by 
government  officials,  in  government  dispensaries, 
and  at  cost.  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the 
Nationalist  plan  differs  radicallv  from  the  dispen- 
sary system  (<7.  v.),  from  the  Norwegian  system 
{q.  v.),  and  from  all  similar  plans.  All  these 
plans  provide  for  some  one's  making  a  profit 
from  the  sale  of  liquor.  Nationalists,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  so  long  as  there  is  a 
profit  in  the  liquor  traffic  some  one  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  extension  of  the  traffic,  and  that, 
conversely,  the  one  way  to  kill  the  traffic  is  to  kill 
the  profits  in  it.  They  argue  that  this  applies  to 
government  sales  as  well  as  to  private  sales.  It 
will  not  do,  they  affirm,  to  allow  even  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  profits  out  of  liquor,  for  if  the 
government  has  an  "interest"  in  the  sales,  it  will 
lead  to  corruption.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  gov- 
ernment made  no  profit  out  of  the  sales,  it  would 
be  nobody's  interest  to  sell,  and  therefore  the 
strictest  regulations  concerning  its  sale  could  be 
both  enacted  and  enforced.  Sales  could  then  be 
restricted  to  very  limited  hours;  they  could  be 
made  only  to  registered  people  or  hotel  guests,  so 
that  men  "could  neither  buy  much  at  one  place  nor 
go  from  place  to  place  and  get  a  little.  They 
could  be  absolutely  prohibited  to  minors,  to  peo- 
ple whom  physicians  or  their  families  declared 
unable  to  dnnk  in  moderation,  etc.  Yet  the 
plan  would  allow  other  adults  to  drink  in  mod- 
eration who  wish  to  do  so.  This,  Nationalists 
urge,  is  the  best  law  that  can  to-day  be  enforced. 
Prohibition  (q.  v.)  they' declare  to  be,  in  our  large 
cities  and  even  in  most  states,  at  present  imprac- 
ticable. The  sale  of  liquor  by  government  dis- 
pensaries, they  claim,  in  Soutii  Carolina,  Sweden, 
etc.,  has  proved  practical,  and  the  best  way  to 
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restrict  the  traffic,  and  abolish  ite  grossest  evils. 
Only  the  Nationalists  would  go  one  step  further 
and  prevent  even  government  from  having  any 
interest  in  the  concern.  To  sell  liquor  at  cost, 
the  Nationalists  claim,  would  not  in- 
duce people  to  drink  more,  by  ma- 
king liquor  cheaper ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
liquor  would  be  cheaper.  The  cheap- 
er forms  of  liquor  are  sold  in  such  vast  quantities 
to-day,  and  with  such  vile  adulterations,  that 
they  can  be  sold  very  cheap,  and  at  such  a  low 
margin  of  profit  (the  total  sum  of  the  profits, 
however,  being  enormous)  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  government  could  sell  its  limited  quantities, 
which  would  be  free  from  cheap  adulterations,  at 
any  less  price  than  to-day,  and  yet  cover  the  cost. 
Cost  price,  therefore,  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
lower  price.  Even  if  the  price  were  slightly 
lower,  the  Nationalists  urge  that  the  small  dif- 
ference would  scarcely  increase  temptation  at 
all,  because  few,  if  any,  except  those  wholly 
without  money,  are  deterred  from  drink  by  the 
price.  Again,  government  sales  of  liquors  to  reg- 
istered persons  would  check  all  or  almost  all  the 
treating  that  is  to-day  one  of  the  greatest  forms 
of  the  evil.  The  great  argument  for  this  system 
is,  however,  that  it  would  at  once  cut  off  enor- 
mous money  interest  in  the  liquor  traffic  which 
to-day  buys  legislatures,  corrupts  politics,  de- 
moralizes the  community,  prevents  temperance 
legislation,  or  mocks  its  enforcement.  (See  Tem- 
perance.) 

NATURAL  MONOPOLIES:  This  is  a  phrase 
that  has  come  into  general  use,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  for  that  class  of  monopolies  which 
are  asserted  by  the  users  of  the  phrase  to  have 
become  monopolies  on  account  of  some  inherent 
property.  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  who  perhaps  has 
done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  phrase,  says  ("Socialism  and  Social 
Reform,"  pp.  262-300): 

Monopolies  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes — natuml 
and  artijicial;  and  natural  monopolies  again  may  be  divided 
into  two  subclasses,  namely,  first,  those  businesses  which  are 
monopolies  by  virtue  of  the  qualities  inherent  in  the  business 
itself;  and  second,  those  businesses  which  are  monoixilies  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  upon 
which  they  are  based  is  so  limited  in  area  that  the  entire 
supoly  can  be  acquired  by  a  sinfifle  combination  of  men. 

Natural  monopolies  of  the  first  class  are  the  natural  monopo- 
lies ordinarily  diacust,  and  they  include  the  means  of  com- 
munication and    transportation,  as    well    as 
the  lighting  service  by  gas  or  electricity  of 
Cluiraoter-   cities.    Railways,  waterways,  irrigation  works, 
-     A,  telegraphs,    telephones,    are    especially     im- 

iiaaon       portant.     But  street-car  lines,  whether  they 
are  surface  lines,  subways,  or  elevated  rail- 
ways, and  the  means  of  lighting  cities,    are 
scarcely  less  so.     These  are  all  primary  businesses  in  mcxlem 
society;  businesses  of  every  other  Idnd  are  dependent  upon 
them.  .  .  . 

Natural  mononolies  of  the  second  class  are  those  which 
become  monopolies  because  the  supply  of  raw  materials, 
consisting  of  natural  treasures,  is  so  limited  that  it  can  all  be 
acquired  by  a  single  combination  of  men.  Anthracite  coal 
has  been  cited  »»  an  illustration;  other  similar  cases  could  be 
instanced.  It  is  said  that  it  has  been  possible  to  purchase 
practically  the  entire  supply  of  some  raw  materials  found 
among  barbarous  or  semitnrbarous  peoples;  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  supply,  as  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  cheat  them,  and  to  ouy 
a  Bceat  supply  at  far  less  than  its  actual  value.  ... 

Land  is  frequently  called  a  natural  monopoly,  but  this 
hardly  seems  correct.  Monopoly  implies  management  or 
ownership  by  one  person,  or  by  a  combination  of  persons  who 
can  act  as  a  unit.  Anything  of  the  kind  does  not  exist  with 
respect  either  to  landownership,  or  to  the  use  of  the  land  for 
agricultural  or  building  purposes.  A  genuine  monopoly  in  the 
ownership  or  exploitation  of  land  would  mean  the  virtual 
slavery  ol  all  persons  not  interested  in  the  monopoly.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  world  could  act  together  as  a  unit,  tbejr  could 


force  an  others  to  give  everything  they  might  have  for  food, 
as  the  alternative  would  be  starvation.  What  will  not  a 
man  g^ve  for  his  Vd9i"  But  such  a  combination  is  an  im- 
possibility, and  every  attempt  to  effect  a  combination,  even 
on  a  comparatively  sinall  scale,  with  respect  to  a  single  staple, 
like  wheat  or  cotton,  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure. 

The  following  consideration  of  the  subject  is 
taken  from  various  statements  by  Professor  Ely. 
Concerning  the  difference  between  "natural  and 
other  monopolies,"  he  says  (idem,  p.  217): 

Socialists  assert  that  every  business  is  a  natural  monopoly, 
and  that  the  expression  itself,  "natunl  monopoly,"  is  as 
much  out  of  place  as  would  be  the  expression  "natural 
adults."  with  reference  to  human  beings.  Every  human 
being  becomes  in  time  an  adult,  and  so,  they  say,  every  busi- 
ness Decomes  in  time  a  monopoly.  Proof  is  sought  in  a  long 
list  of  trusts  and  combinations  which  have  been  more  or  less 
successful.  When  we  look  into  this  list  of  trusts  in  manu- 
factures, however,  we  quickly  ascertain  that  few  of  them  have 
achieved  anything  like  complete  monopoly;  and  if  we  ex- 
amine the  list  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  trusts,  we 
shall  discover  that  this  is  longer  than  the  list  of  partially 
successful  trusts.  What  we  ascertain  in  reality  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  advantages  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  and 
a  few  attempts  to  secure  a  monopoly  which  have  been  par- 
tially successful,  and  a  far  larger  number  of  cases  of  failure 
to  establish  monopoly  in  manufacturing  industries.  So  far 
as  any  historical  inductive  proof  is  concerned,  we  must  say 
that  it  is,  as  yet,  lacking.  The  careful  thinker  will  at  least 
demand  time  for  further  observation.  He  will  tell  us  to  wait 
and  see  what  tendencies  are  revealed  by  subsequent  industrial 
development.  If  we  turn  to  deductive  proof,  however,  no 
convincing  arguments  have  been  advanced  to  support  the 
hypothesis,  either  that  unification  of  manufactures  is.  general- 
ly speaking,  inevitable,  or  even  possible.  We  must  not  over- 
look the  immense  difficulty  of  a  management  so  watchful,  so 
alert,  so  full  of  resources,  so  fruitful  in  initiative  and  enter- 
prise, that  it  can  permanently  secure  better  results  than  a 
number  of  smaller  and  competing  manufacturers. 

As  a  proof  that  natural  monopolies  are  such,  we 
are  told  (idem,  pp.  263-266) : 

The  proof  that  these  pursuits  are  natural  monopolies  is 
twofold;  namely,  deductive  and  inductive,  or  historical.  The 
deductive  proof  takes  account  of  characteristics  of  businesses 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  discovers  that  businesses  with 
these  characteristics  must  necessarily  become  monopolies. 
Their  main  characteristics  are  three:  They  occupy  peculiarly 
desirable  spots  or  lines  of  land;  second,  the  service  or  com- 
modity which  they  supply  is  furnished  in  connection  with  the 
plant  Itself;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  supply  of  the  service  or  commodity  indefinitely,  without 
proportionate  increase  in  cost.  Any  business  which  has 
these  qualities  tends  to  become  a  monopoly  by  virtue  of  its 
inherent  ciualities,  and  it  must  become  such  in  time.  .  .  . 

Inductive  or  historical  proof  calls  attention  to  actual  ex- 
perience.    It  is  found  that  sooner  or  later  attempted  com- 
petition always  gives  way  to  combination  and  consolidation. 
The  gas  business  furnishes  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion, because  the  experience  with  respect  to 
Proof       this  is  so  superabundant,  and  because,  lurther- 
of  VatllTal    "'<>'*■  "  ^■^  geographical  area  within  which 
ZZ  ,,       the  business  is  conducted  is  small,  the  move- 

Sonopolles  ment  toward  monopoly  has  always  been  com- 
paratively rapid.  Competition  in  the  ^as 
businesB  has  been  attempted  in  countnes 
with  all  kinds  at  political  ^vemment,  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance which  can  be  imagined.  It  has  been  tried  re- 
peatedly with  the  most  solemn  promises  on  the  part  of  those 
starting  rival  companies,  that  competition  would  be  genuine 
and  permanent.  But  the  nature  of  the  business  as  monopoly 
has  been  strong  enough  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  and 
guaranties  have  not  been  worth  the  paper  on  which  they 
have  been  printed.'  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that 
competition  has  been  tried  a  thousand  times  in  dinerent 
countries,  and  no  one  can  yet  point  to  one  single  instance  of 
permanently  successful  competition.  It  would  seem  that  a 
thousand  experiments  should  satisfy  any  one.  The  telegraph 
business  also  furnishes  good  illustration.  Competition  in 
telegraph  service  was  tried  many  times  in  England,  but  al- 
ways resulted  in  monopoly;  and  it  has  been  tried  perhaps  a 
hundred  times  in  the  U.  S.,but  the  tendency  to  monopoly  has 
been  too  strpng.  .  .  . 

Competition  of  various  sorts  has  been  tried  with  respect  to 
railways.  .  .  .  America  will  be  held  to  oFer  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  a  theory  of  rrionopoly 
in  the  railway  business,  but  the  difficulties  only  spring  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  vast  country  in  which  the  railway  develop- 
ment is  yet  far  from  complete.  Combination  and  consolida- 
tion are  going  forward  everv  day,  and  it  is  simply  a  question 
oJF  time  when  monopoly  will  be  secured  in  the  U.  S.  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  Even  now  it  would  require  a  small  book  simply 
to  print  the  names  of  railway  companies  which  have  been 
absorbed  by  other  companies,  and  have  ceased  to  exist. 
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So  conceiving  of  natural  monopolies,  those  who 
use  the  phrase  advocate  that  all  natural  monop- 
olies should  be  at  least  owned  and  usually  (tho 
not  always)  operated  by  the  community.  Pro- 
fessor Ely  writes  ("An  Introduction  to  Political 
Economy,"  pp.  asa,  253) : 

What    shall    be    oar    policy?    Monopoly    is    inevitable. 
Private  monopoly  is  odious.     Puolic*  monopoly  is  a  blessing, 
and  the  test  of  experience  approves  it.     Ag^ain  and  again  it 
has  been  tried  with  fear  and  trembling,  but 
the  results  have  in  the  long  run  been  gratifying. 
Troatmont    Public  ownerslup  and  management  of  rail- 
ways have  in  Germany  succeeded  in  many 
respects  even  better  than  their  advocates  an- 
ticipated, and  the  opinion  of  experts  in  Germany  favors  them 
almost  if  not  quite  unanimously.     The  writer  happens  to 
know  of  no  exception.  ...  It  was  long  ago  said  by  a  shrewd 
English  engineer  that  where  combination  is  possible  com- 
petition is  impossible.     Combination  is  always  passible  in  the 
case  of  undertakings  which  are  natural  monopolies.     It  is 
inevitable,  for  it  is  not  only  cheaper  to  do  a  given  amount  of 
business  by  a  monopoly  than  by  two  or  more  concerns,  but 
verv  much  cheaper.     If  two  gas  companies  in  a  city,  having 
eacn  a  capital  of  a  million  dollars,  operating  separately  are 
able  to  make   lo  per  cent  profit,  when  combined  they  will 
make  much  more  than  lo  per  cent:  possibly  even  15  or  90 
per  cent.     There  is  a  force  continually  at  work  drawing  them 
together.     It  works  as  constantly  if  not  as  uniformly  as  the 
attraction  of  gravitation. 

This  does  not,  however,  according  to  this 
school  of  thought,  always  imply  public  operation 
("Socialism  and  Social  Reform,    p.  293): 

It  does  not  appear  evident  at  once  that  the  collective 
management  of  tne  property  collectively  owned  is  essential. 
If  the  anthracite  coal-mines  were  owned  by  the  state  or  by 
the  nation,  satisfactory  results  might,  perhaps,  be  secured  by 
leasing  the  land,  or  by  allowing  individuals  or  companies  to 
mine  coal  freely  on  the  payment  of  a  royalty  which  would 
absorb  any  economic  surplus  above  the  normal  returns  to 
latmr  and  capital. 

Concerning  the  advantages  of  the  public  own- 
ership of  natural  monopolies,  we  are  told,  first, 
that  the  socialization  of  natural  monopolies 
would  lead  to  the  better  utilization  of  productive 
forces  and  the  avoidance  of  wastes  due  to  .com- 
petition. A  railroad  manager  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  even  now  it  would  involve  an  annual 
saving  of  $200,000,000  if  the  railways  of  the 
U.  S.  were  managed  as  a  unit.  Says  Professor 
.  Ely  ("An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,"  p. 
254) : 

The  construction  of  only  two  needless  parallel  lines  of 
railway  in  the  U.  S.,  the  West  Shore  and  the  Nickel  Plate, 
extending  together  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago, wasted  $200,000,000;   a  sum  sufficient 
Advantaffei  to  build  300.000  homes  for  a  million  people. 
Probably  the  waste  in  railway  construction 
and  operation  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  past 
fifty  years  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  build  comfortable 
homes  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  now  in  the  country. 
Every  city  shows  that  attempted  competition  eats  up  a 
large  imrt  of  what  mi^ht  be  profit.     Gas  can  well  be  supplied 
for  a  profit  in  great  cities,  if  the  business  is  a  perfect  monopoly, 
for  seventy-five  cents, 

A  second  advantage  claimed  is  that  it  would 
tend  to  decrease  industrial  crises.     (See  Crises.) 

A  third  advantage  is  that  it  would  purify 
politics.     (See  City;  Municipalism;  Socialism.) 

Fourth,  it  would  tend  to  the  utilization  of  in- 
ventions.    (See  Competition.) 

Fifth,  it  would  aid  distribution.  (See  Wealth.) 
These  advantages  we  consider  under  their  proper 
heads.  But  biesides  these  are  indirect  advan- 
tages perhaps  even  greater,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
great  monopolies  dependent  upon  natural  mo- 
nopolies (see  Coal;  Standard  Oil  Monopoly), 
and  the  abolition  of  railroad  favoritism  (see 
Railroads). 

Concerning  the  purchase  of  private  monopolies, 
Professor  Ely  says  (idem,  p.  289) : 


The  difficulties  of  payment  for  these  monopolistic  under- 
takings are  often  mentioned.  It  must  be  remembered  thai 
public  ownership  increases  their  value,  because  it  pirxlnces 
unification  in  these  enterprises,  and  shuts  o9  the  mete  of 
future  competition.  Frequently  putdic  ownership  makes  it  a 
possibility  to  unite  advantageously  several  services  and  this 
effect  a  saving.  Very  often  a  municipal  electric  lighting 
plant  is  connected  with  the  public  water-works,  and  results 
in  a  better  utilization  of  public  property,  and  of  the  services 
of  those  already  in  the  employment  oif  the  munidpalitr. 
The  railways,  which  include  the  larger  part  of  the  properly 
of  the  kind  under  consideration,  are  genendly  brought  f  wward 
as  affording  the  chief  iUustmtion  of  the  difficulties  of  acquisi- 
tion by  the  government.  The  purchase  of  these  practically 
means  the  convenion  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds  into 
government  bonds,  and  while  it  would  add  enormously  to 
the  public  debt,  it  would  add  to  a  still  greater  extent  to  the 
public  resources.  Besides,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  change  could  not  be  made  in  a  single  day. 

Reformers  are  often  inclined  to  urge  that  the  payments  for 
TBilways,  tele^rraphs,  etc,,  should  only  be  sufScient  to  dupli- 
cate the  existing  plant,  and  this  generally  means  much  (ob 
than  the  selling  value  of  the  plant.  They  make  a  serious 
mistake  in  taking  this  position.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  this 
<x>urse  is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  it  needlessly 
antagonizes  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  Those  who  are  asiced  to  part  with  their  property 
at  a  price  less  than  the  market  value  will  feel  themselves 
aggrieved,  and  will  oppose  the  reform  in  every  way  in  their 
power.  The  plan  proposed  is  also  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  justice.  The  value  which  property  of  this  kind  has  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  duplication  of  the  plant  is  largely  due 
to  a  public  policy  which  has  been  approved  by  a  xnajor- 
ity,  and  a  vast  majority,  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  A  iarfx 
capitalization,  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  actual  value  oC  the 
plant,  very  frequently  represents  only  the  waste  due  to  at- 
tempted competition,  and  this  attempted  competition  has 
been  encouraged  in  every  way,  directl>r  and  indirectly,  by 
the  general  public.  Even  when  such  is  not  the  case,  the 
possioility  of  an  excessively  large  income,  which  has  brought 
about  the  large  capitalization,  has  been  due  to  a  oonsidex^ile 
extent  to  failures  of  the  legislature  to  make  proper  laws,  and 
of  the  other  public  authorities  adequately  to  enforce  exist- 
ing laws.  Now,  if  the  property  is  appraised  simply  at  the 
cost  of  duplication  of  the  plant,  it  woidd  make  a  portion  at 
the  community  bear  the  entire  burden  of  a  false  public 
policy,  whereas,  as  the  whole  of  the  public  is  to  blame, 
the  burden  should  be  diffused  among  the  people  as  a  whole. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  raise  large  sums  to  pay  off  the  debt 
necessitated  by  the  acquisition  of  enterprises  of  this  kind,  it 
could  be  done  through  a  wisely  devised  system  of  inheiitstnoe 
taxes. 

^  When  we  consider  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sodalisa- 
tion  of  natural  monopolies,  we  must  always  remember  irhat 
the  alternative  is.  These  difficulties  are  real,  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  system  are  even  greater. 

For  the  ways  in  which  Socialists  and  nation- 
alists would  obtain  the  ownership  of  private 
monopolies,  see  Railroads,  section  Nationaliza- 
tion of.  We  are  here  considering  simply  the 
views  of  those  who  believe  in  the  socialization 
of  "natural  monopolies"  alone.  For  examples 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  socialization 
of  national  monopolies,  see  Berlin;  Birming- 
ham; Glasgow;  London;  Electricity;  Gas; 
Postal  System;  Railroads;  Street- Rail-' 
ways;  Telegraphs;  Telephones;  Postal  Sav- 
ings-Banks,  etc.,  etc.  Professor  Ely  sa.ys 
(idem) : 

The  test  of  experience  seems  to  be  dedsive.  The  stune 
objections  which  we  now  hear  against  the  nationaliiatiozi  oC 
railways  in  the  U.  S.  were  heard  fifteen  years  ago  in  Prussia, 

and  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  divicXe<l. 

Now  one  who  travels  in  Germany,  and  talks 
Ezperienoa  with  the  people,  finds  it  difficult  to  discover 

anyone  adverse  to  public  ownership  and  man- 

agement  of  the  railways.  There  are  some 
who  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  old  system:  but  they  are  fe^r 
indeed,  and  they  are  very  generally  those  who  would  oeapl  to 
derive  some  private  advantage  from  the  change.  Professor 
Cohn  of  the  University  of  GOttingen  voices  a  general  sentiment 
when  he  says  that,  in  Prussia,  the  question  of  State  ownership 
and  management  of  railways  has  been  settled  by  the  test  of 
experience.  The  people  of  the  Australasian  colonies  are 
equally  clear  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  railways.  There  is  considerable  enthusiaszn 
in  remrd  to  the  results  of  such  ownership  and  operation  in 
New  Zealand:  and  recently  the  editor  of  an  economic  periodi- 
cal complained  because  he  could  not  find  any  one  in  Australia 
to  write  an  article  adverse  to  the  gpvemmttat  owpecship  asul 
management  of  railways.       U"    i*  "V  ^-■^«'>  '^vi!'*'  — m 
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natural  Rights 


For  the  vie^^s  of  those  who  oppose  the  sociali- 
2:a.tion  of  national  monopolies,  see  Individualism. 

Rkpbrbncbs:  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely^  Socialism  and  Social  Reform 
fCrowell  &  Co.  Z894):  C.  W.  Baker's  M<mopoli9s ^xnd  tlu 
P^opU  (Putnam,  1889);  A.  Shaw's  Municipal  Govtrnn%$nt 
4n  Gr€at  Britain  (The  Century  Co.,  1895);  John  R.  Com- 
mons's Distribution  of  Wtaltk   (MacmiHan,    1894). 


also  Electricity;  Gas;  RAiutoAoa;  Socialxsii,  etc.) 


(See 


NATURAL  RIGHTS:  These  may  be,  in 
general,  defined  as  rights  or  asserted  rights  based 
on  what  are  declared  to  be  laws  of  nature »  as  di&- 
-tinguished  from  rights  groimded  on  conventional 
relations  or  positive  enactments.  The  phrase, 
liowcver,  is  used  by  different  writers  and  different 
schools  of  thought  in  such  different  meanings,  or 
sliades  of  meaning,  that  one  must  ask  the  exact 
sense  in  which  a  writer  uses  the  phrase  before  one 
can  be  sure  that  he  imderstands  his  exact  thought. 
The  use  of  the  phrase,  and  the  value  of  the  ideas 
embodied  in  it,  will  be  best  seen  in  following  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  natural  rights 
through  its  several  phases.  Popularly  identified 
■writh  the  revolutionary  political  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  with  Rous- 
seau, the  theory  is  really  as  old  as  political  think- 
ing and  by  no  means  dead  to-day. 

The  germs  of  the  theory  may  be  found  in  the  Greek  sophists 
fuid   particularly  in   Aristotle,   altho,  as  Professor  Ritchie 
has  pointed  out  in  his  latest  book,  "Natural  Rights,"  Aris- 
totle did  not   hold  the  theory  usually  held 
to-day  by  those   who  use  the   phrase.     He 
CiMM^fi       8peal(s  of  v6uot  Utot  and  96tiot  kou^,  mean- 
V{«^         ing  by  the  former  any  law  which  the  State 
»*•▼         establishes  for  itself,  and  is  therefore  peculiar 
to  it,  and  by  the  latter,  the  law  which  is 
conformable  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and 
ftppean  to  be  leccMmized  among  all  men  ("Ethics,"  book  v., 
chaps,  vi..  vii.;   "Rhetoric."  book  i.,  chaps,  x.,  xiii.).     Aris- 
totle's distinction  is  not  between  laws  based  upon  nature  and 
laws  based  upon  human  enactments.     To  Aristotle,  as  to  all 
the  Greeks,  the  State  was  a  natural  product.     He  simi>l7  dis- 
tinguishes between  laws  peculiar  to  one  State  and  universal 
laws  common  to  all. 

Some  of  the  Greek  Cynics,  however,  held  a  theory  more 
close  to  the  modem  doctrine.  Antisthenes  says:  "Tne  wise 
man  will  live  not  according  to  the  established  laws,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  virtue'  (quoted  by  Ritchie,  idem,  p.  53). 
Oio^nes  was  more  extreme.  He  disowned  the  State  and 
considered  himself  "a  citizen  of  the  world."  He  opposed  all 
conventions  and  preferred  his  tub  to  a  house.  From  this 
Cynic  school  came  the  more  balanced  StoK,  with  its  maxim, 
"Live  in  harmony  wjth  nature."  Nature,  however,  is  not 
the  whim  of  the  individual;  it  is  the  divine  element  in  the 
tiniverse,  and  human  laws  may  themselves  be  a  manifestation 
of  it.  In  Rome,  Cicero  poptuarized  this  view.  **  Universal 
consent  is  the  voice  of  nature"  ("Tusc.,"  xv.,  I  aj).  Hence 
the  lAtin  jus  gentium  and  the  jus  civiU  are  to  be  interpreted 
as  almost  exact  translation  ot  the  Greek  xou^  r^^oc  and 
ZAiOf  ••tf^ot.  One  great  jurist,  Ulpian,  held  that  the  jus 
natnrale  applied  to  animals  as  well  as  men:  "  It  is  that  which 
nature  has  taught  to  all  animals"  (embodied  in  Justinian's 
Institutes,"  i..  tit.  a).  From  the  Roman 
law  the  distinction  passed  into  medieval 
JEAdleTU  thought.  Aquinas's  conception  of  nature  was 
derived  from  Aristotle,  but  he  adds  Cicero's 
conception  of  the  lex  natura.  The  natural 
law  becomes  a  fixt  law  implanted  in  the  human  heart  and 
in  the  universe,  as  contrasted  with  both  the  laws  of  men  and 
the  revealed  law  of  God.  Aquinas  says,  "Natural  law  is 
nothing  else  than  the  participation  in  the  eternal  law  of  the 
mind  ca  a  rational  creature  "  ("  Summa  "  la,  aae.  qu.  94,  art.  a). 
Medieval  thought  made  a  sharper  distinction  than  the  Roman 

i'uiists  between  the  jus  civile  and  the  jus  gentium.  When 
'ttstinian  codified  the  civil  law.  the  law  of  nations  was  more 
sharply  distinguishable  from  it.  It  became  a  distinct  ideal 
code.  To  it  men  could  appeal.  First  the  authority  of 
human  law  was  questioned  oy  the  appeal  to  the  Church. 
When  the  authorit^r  of  the  Church  was  shaken,  the  way  was 
cleared,  says  Ritcme  Cdem,  p.  43),  "for  revolution  in  the 
name  €x  nature." 

Through  Grotius  and  PufTendorf  the  medieval  distinction 
came  to  Locke,  and  with  him  played  an  important  part.     It 
lies  in  the  background  ci  all  his  theories.     He  says  ('  Treatise 
on  Civil  Government,"  ii..f  95):    "Men  being 
by  nature  all  free,  equal,  and  independent, 
Look6        no  one  can  be  put  out  of  this  estate  and  sub- 
jected to  the  political  power  of  another  with- 
out  his  own  consent."     He  talks  of  a  "state 
of  nature."  "a  golden  age"  which  has  "a  law  of  nature  to 
govern  it"  ("(^^  Government,"  ii..  1 6).    Civil  society  with 


Locke  is  constituted  by  a  comi>act  of  the  original  members;  a 
compact  renewed  from  generation  to  geneiution  in  the  person 
of  everv  cttiSen  when  he  comes  to  an  age  of  discretion  to 
choose  nis  allegiance.  The  sovereignty  of  society  is  limited, 
too,  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  conferred.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  outlined  here  all  the  essentials  of  Rousseau's  social 
compact.  Locke  from  this  basis  justified  the  revolution  of 
z688.  Another  English  writer  from  the  same  principles 
deduced  a  condemnation  of  rebellion.  Hobbes,  like  Locke, 
starts  out  from  a  state  oi  nature.  Men  are  bv  nature  equal 
and  live  in  a  state  of  mutual  fear,  enmity,  and  war.  This  is 
intolerable.  Hence,  by  a  law  of  reason  which  is  also  "a  law 
of  nature,"  they  mutually  agree  to  surrender  their  natural 
rights  to  some  sovereign  man  or  body  of  men  to  govern  over 
them.  Hence,  having  surrendered  their  natural  rights, 
they  no  longer  have  them,  but  must  obey  the  sovereign 
power.  From  these  English  theorists  sprang  alike  Rousseau's 
social  contract  and  the  inalienable  rights  spoken  of  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  Professor  Ritchie 
has  shown  that  the  American  "inalienable  rights"  came 
not  from  Prance,  as  is  usually  thought,  but  from  England. 
A  bill  or  declaration  of  rights  exactly  analo- 
gous  to  the  French  declaration  is  found  in 
AaLezioa  most  of  the  state  constitutions  of  the  U.  S. 
originated  after  ip6,  while  the  French  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  promul- 
gated in  I7QI-  The  Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia  (June  la,  1776) 
declares,  'That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and 
independent  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which, 
when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any 
compact  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity;  namely,  the  enjoy- 
ment <tf  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety.  That  all  power  is  vested  in.  and  consequently 
derived  from  the  people,  that  magistrates  are  their  trustees 
and  servants  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them."  liie 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  U.S..  signed  only  a  few 
days  later,  almost  repeats  the  words,  when  it  says:  "  We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

This  theory  was  in  the  air — American  and  English  air  as 
truly  as  Gallic.  Virginia,  says  Bancroft,  "moved  from  char^ 
tets  and  custom  to  primal  principles:  from  a  narrow  alter- 
cation about  facts  to  the  contemplation  of  immutable  truths. 
She  stmimoned  the  eternal  laws  of  man's  being  to  protest 
a^inst idl  tyranny "  ("History  of  the  United  States."  5th ed.. 
viii.,  p.  3S3).  These  metaphysics  we  have  traced  historically 
through  Locke.  But  as  Professor  Ritchie  says  (idem,  p.  6), 
"the  theory  of  natural  rights  was  not  Locke's  invention. 
Neither  he  nor  Jean  Jacques  can  claim  the  credit  of  having 
'discovered  the  lost  title-deeds  of  the  human  race.*  The 
theory  of  natural  rights  is  simply  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
Protestant  revolt  against  the  authority  of  tradition,  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  Protestant  appeal  to  private  judg- 
ment." In  the  Middle  Ages  privileges  were  claimed  because 
of  some  real  or  fancied  authority  in  the  past.  There  were 
three  great  authorities,  the  Bible.  Aristotle,  and  Justinian. 
Yet  in  each  of  these  could  be  found  some  elements  of  the  law 
of  nature.  The  Levelers  appealed  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Thomas  Edwards  (in  his  "Gangrsna,"  pt.  iit.,  p.  16)  says  these 
"sectaries"  held  that  "by  natural  birth  all  men  are  equally 
and  alike  bom  to  like  propriety  [property],  liberty,  and  free- 
dom; and  as  we  are  delivered  of  God  by  the  hand  of  nature 
into  this  world,  every  one  with  a  natural  innate  freedom  and 
propriety,  even  so  we  are  to  live  every  one  eoually  and  alike, 
to  enjoy  his  birthright  and  privilege."  Again  Edwards  says  of 
them  (idem,  p.  20),  "  tho  the  laws  and  customs 
of  a  kingdom  be  never  so  plain  and  clear 
ProtOltant*  S'Soinst  their  ways,  yet  they  will  not  submit. 
.  but  cry  out  for  natural   rights  derived  from 

""  Adam    and     right     reason.  '     This     doctrine 

Ritchie  traces  back  to  Wycltf  and  his  poor 
priests.  Wyclif  argued  (sec  "  De  Civili 
Dominio."  edited  by  R.  L.  Poole,  pref..  pp.  xxii-xxiv)  that 
"every  one  in  a  state  of  grace  has  real  lordship  over  the  whole 
universe,"  and  deduces  from  this  community  of  property. 
He  held  this  only  of  the  saints,  but  John  Ball  (q.  v.)  and  others 
popularized  this  when  they  sang: 

"When  Adam  dalf  and  Bv%  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 

Says  Ritchie:  "In  the  Puritan  revolution  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  appeal  to  historic  right  was  replaced  by 
an  appeal  to  natural  rights.  The  struggle  for  parliamentary 
liberties  led  some  men  to  go  behind  parliaments  and  charters, 
iust  as  the  independent  study  of  the  Bible  led  some  men  to  go 
behind  the  autnoritv  of  the  Bible  and  to  rely  on  the  author- 
ity of  'the  inner  light'  alone.  This,"  Ritchie  continues,  "is 
the  logical  outcome  ctf  Protestantism,  however  unacceptable 
to  the  majority  of  those  calling  themselves  Protestants; 
however  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  more  influenced  by  the  historic  spirit  and  who 
realised,  in  more  or  less  intelfigent  fashion,  the  necessity  o£ 
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Bodal  cohesion  and  continuity/*  Iraton  C*Clarke  Papers, 
>■•  P'  307)  complains  to  Protestant  extremists.  "If  you  do. 
paramount  to  ul  constitutions,  hold  up  this  law  oi  nature.  I 
would  fain  have  any  man  show  me  where  you  will  end." 
Puritan  England  thus  produced  the  theory,  but  it  was  de- 
veloped mainly  in  the  American  Bills  of  Rights  and  the 
French  Revolution.  The  convention  at  New  York,  Oct.,  1765. 
while  protesting  loyalty  to  King  George,  declared  "that  trial 
by  jury  is  the  inherent  right  and  invaluable  right  of  every 
British  subject  in  these  colonies,"  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  In  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
of  tne  Philadelphia  Congress  of  1774.  appeal  is  made  not  only 
to  "the  principles  of  the  English  constitution  and  the  several 
charters  or  compacts,"  but  to  "the  immutable  laws  of 
nature,"  including  the  right  "to  life,  liberty,  and  property." 
In  the  declaration  of  July  4.  1776.  no  more  is  said  01  the  rights 
of  British  subjects,  but  we  have  "inalienable  rights*'  which 
a>me  from  God.  We  now  understand  the  development  of  the 
theory  in  Prance  better.  It  did  not  take,  even  here,  an 
invariably  atheistic  form.  The  French  declarations  of  1791 
and  1793  are  proclaimed  "in  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme  Being."  Nor  is  the  theory  in 
Fnuiee  France  by  any  means  peciiliar  to  Rousseau. 
It  is  common  to  almost  all  the  eighteenth- 
century  writers  and  largely  traceable  to  Eng- 
lish philosophy,  appearing  through  Diderot  and  the  Encyclo- 
pedists, All  the  tendencies  of  the  time — religious,  scientific, 
philosophical,  and  political— favored  the  theory.  It  was 
developed  on  its  religious  side  not  only  by  the  individualism 
of  the  Reformation,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  and  Luther's  salvation  hy  faith,  but  quite  as  much 
by  Calvin's  sovereignty  of  God,  since,  by  makinif  1^?  ^^ 
predestined  subject  of  God's  omnuratent  rule,  the  individual 
IS  placed  above  all  the  laws  of  State  or  government.  The 
same  exaltation  of  the  individual  was  developed  by  the 
growing  spirit  of  science,  discovery,  and  invention.  Men  were 
breaking  away  front  all  covenants,  theories,  and  institutions 
of  the  past.  This  was  peculiarly  true  in  politics.  Instituted 
law  was  identified  with  despotism.  It  was  popular  to  place 
above  such  law  the  "natural  rights  of  man.' 

The  view  was  partictilarly  favored  by  the  Physiocrats, 
tbo  they  deduced  from  it  economic  rather  than  political 
conclusions.  Quesnay's  "Le  Droit  Naturel"  is  a  classic  of 
this  theory,  and  begins  by  laying  down  the  proposition  that 
natural  right  is  "the  right  which  a  man  has  to  do  the  things 
which  are  fit  for  his  enjoyment." 

It  will  be  thus  seen  into  what  ready  soil  Rousseau  dropped 
his  brilliant  words.  So  far  from  his  being  the  originator  of 
the  theory,  it  is  not  even  clear  that  he  held  it,  in  its  extreme 
form,  in  his  more  careful  writings.  Professor  Ritchie 
argues  that  it  scarcely  appears  in  his  little  read  "Social 
0(>ntract"  (1762),  but  has  been  taken  mainly  from  his  more 
l>opular,  tho  weaker,  "  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inequality 
among  Men"  (published  1754).  This  discourse,  however, 
belonged  to  Rousseau's  most  brilliant  period^  and  tho  its 
views  seem  seriously  modified  in  the  later  "Social  Contract." 
its  teachings,  and  not  the  more  careful  statements  <^  the 
latter,  have  become  identified  with  Rousseau.  The  theory, 
however,  in  its  essence,  is  contained  in  both  books.  We 
present  Rousseau's  statement  as  Professor  Huxley  has 
summarized  it  ("Nineteenth  Century," 
Jan.,  1890).  that:  First,  All  men  are  born 
AOUieaa  free,  and  politicallv  equal  and  good,  and  in  the 
"state  of  nature'  remain  so;  consequently, 
it  is  their  natural  right  to  be  free,  equal,  and 


I  men 
_      .  _  _     .  .    rightto 

encroach  on  another's  equal  right.  Hence  no  man  can 
appropriate  any  part  of  the  common  means  of  subsisten^^*— 
that  is  to  say,  the  land  or  anything  which  the  land  produces— 
without  the  unanimous  consent  ofall  other  men.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  property  is  usurftetion  ("Discours,  ' 
pp.  S57.  258,  376).  Third,  Political  rights,  therefore,  are 
based  upon  contract;  the  so-called  right  of  conquest  is  no 
right,  and  property  which  has  been  acquired  by  force  may 
rightly  be  taken  away  by  force  ("Discours,"  pp.  276-380). 

The  relation  of  such  theories  to  the  French  Revolution 
it  is  easy  to  see.     The  famous  French  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of.  Man  was  proclaimed  in   1791,  and  undoubtedly 
embodied   the    principles    of    the    Revolution,    altho   these 
principles  can  by  no  means  be  considered  to  have  caused  this 
revolution.     The   French    Revolution  simply  accomplished 
suddenly  and  in  bloodshed  what  England  Kaa  gained  quietly 
and  with  legal  procedure.     Nevertheless,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion called  all  men's  attention  to  the  dangerous  aspects  of  the 
theory  of  natural  rights.     In  England,  where  the  theory  had 
been  largely  developed,  it  was  strenuously  attacked,  and 
with  such  success  that  to-day  most  English  and  American 
publicists  consider  it  exploded.     That  this  is  not  the  case  we 
shall  later  see;  but  it  is  true  that  the  ovei^ 
whelming  judgment  of  modem  English  and 
CritiCUIIl     American  scholars  is  against  the  theory.     This 
is  probably  mainly  due  to  the  development 
oi  the  modem  scientific  and  historic  spirit, 
which  asks  for  induction  from  facts,  not  for  brilliant  generali- 
ties from  metaphysiad  arguments  about  unproven  and  un- 
provable "natunu  laws."     The  theory,  however,  was  fixvt 
attacked  by  statesmen  and  philosophers  rather  than  by 


•ctenttsts.  In  brilliant  rhetoric  Burke  arsned  its  _ 
and  baseless  nature.  Paine,  in  his  even  more  brilliant  acd 
rhetorical  "  Rights  of  Man,"  answers  Burke:  bat  tbon^t  and. 
above  all.  sdenoe  were  to  answer  Paine.  Beothasn  man 
coldly  argued  its  uselessness,  and  then  science  came  to  aa- 
demn  it  and  ask  what  facts  teach,  not  what  different  people 
assert  to  be  "natural."  The  argument  against  it  to-oay  ii  / 
mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  nobody  can  prove  what  are  * 
natural  rights.  Modem  disbelievers  in  the  theory  aTcrt  tiist 
what  are  called  "natural  rights"  are  simply  what  vamas 


?. 
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men  believe  to  be  the  ideal  of  what  should  be  mui!*  • 
statui.  Sajrs  Pro{esK>r  Ritchie  (idem,  p.  So),  '^iatenl 
rights,  when  alleged  by  the  would-be  reformer,  mean  thoM 
rights  which,  in  his  opinion^  would  be  recogniaed  b;  the 
public  opinion  of  such  a  society  as  he  admires. ....  Tber 
are  the  nghts  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  recogiuxed;  i.  e^. 
they  are  the  rights  sanctioned  by  his  ideal  society,  whatever 
that  may  be.'  Further.  Professor  Ritchie  says  Odem,  p. 
81).  "  If  we  go  back  to  the  ordinary  unreflecting  opinions  of 
mankind  in  comparatively  primitive  conditions^  we  shall 
find  that  those  rights  which  people  think  they  ought  to  have, 
are  just  those  rights  which  the^  have  been  accustomed  to 
have,  or  which  they  have  a  tradition  (whether  true  or  fake) 
of  having  once  poesest.  .  .  .  Thus  to  the  avetag*  Greek 
slavery  undoubtedly  seemed  a  'natural'  institution;  it  was 
familiar  to  him,  and  he  did  not  know  of  any  ctvilixod  society 
without  it.  ...  A  Turk,  a  German,  an  American,  would 
ve  somewhat  different  accounts  of  this  natural  statm. 
he  '  natural '  in  each  case  may,  perhaps,  be  pitched  a  little 
above  the  average  usage  of  the  society  in  question;  it  repre-  \ 
Bents  the  expectations  of  the  society,  of  which  expectatioas 
fulfilment  may  indeed  fall  short."  Hence,  as  many  modem 
thinkeis  have  shown,  the  theory  of  "natural  rights  '  may  be 
made  to  support  any  theory.  It  is  usually  used  to  base  an 
argument  sigainst  any  law  or  action  of  the  State  that  the 
individual  does  not  consider  wise  or  ri^ht.  It  is  used  by 
anarchists  to  condemn  existing  inequalities  of  social  con- 
ditions, and  by  conservatives  to  check  attempts  on  the 
part  c^  government  to  remedy  those  inequaUtiea.  The 
Liberty  and  Property  Defense  League  plants  itaelf  on  ths 
same  natural  rights  as  did  Tom  Paine.  In  the  name  cf 
natural  rights  Henry  George  argues  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  what  he  produces,  and  only  to  that,  while  llatthew 
Arnold  says;  "  An  author  has  no  natural  right  to  a  property 
in  his  production.  But,  then,  neither  has  he  a  natnni  right 
to  anything  whatever  which  he  may  produce  or  ao9uiie** 
(ForlMtgktfy  Rm4w,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  31a).  Such  oontnulictioas 
prove  to  the  critics  of  the  theory  its  impracticality,  baseless- 
ness, and  unreality. 

Says  Jevons  in  "The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor":  "The 
first  step  must  be  to  rid  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  tbne 
are  any  such  things  in  social  matters  as  abstract  ideas.** 
Mr.  Spencer  quotes  a  writer  "of  high  repute"  as  saying 
"to  explain  once  more  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  'natural 
right'  would  be  a  waste  of  philosophy."  Rousseau  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  his  "Discours,"  says:  "It  is  more  difficnK 
than  one  would  suppose  to  take  the  precautions  necessary 
to  basing  an  argument  upon  it  [the  doctrine  of  natural  rif  hts^ 
Professor  Huxley  shows  that  nature's  laws  "contain  in 
reality  nothing  but  a  statement  of  that  which  a  given  being 
tends  to  do  under  the  circumstances  of  its  existence."  A 
tiger  has  a  natural  inclination  to  eat  men;  certain  caansbab 
are  said  to  have  the  same  inclination.  Have  they  a  naturd 
right  to  eat  men?  As  used  against  governments,  the  advo- 
cates of  "natural  rights"  and  "a  state  of  nature,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  better  than  the  ormnixed  state,  forget  what 
Aristotle  did  not  forget,  that  the  State  itself  is  zmtural.  It 
is  halting  metaphysics  and  stranger  theology  to  assert  that 
God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  city.  Is  the 
plowed  land  unnatural  ?  Is  the  city  street  contrary  to  human 
nature?  The  view,  held  to-day  by  most  publicists,  in  place 
of  the  theory  of  natural  rights,  is  stated  by  Prof.  John  W. 
Burmss,  as  lollows: 

"The  revolutionists  of  the  eighteenth  century  said  that 
individual  liberty  was  a  natural  nght;  that  it  belonged  to  the 
individual  as  a  human  being,  without  regard  to  the  state  or 
society  in  which,  or  the  government  under  which,  he  lived. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  view  is  utteriy 
impracticable  and  barren;  for  if  neither  the 
State,  nor  the  society,  nor  the  government 
defines  the  sphere  of  individual  autonomy  and 
constructs  it^  boundaries,  then  the  individual 
himself  will  be  left  to  do  these  thiiun,  and 
that  is  anarchy  pure  and  simple.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  French  Revolution,  where  this  theory  of 
natural  rights  was  carried  into  practise,  showed  the  necessity, 
of  this  result.  These  experiences  drove  the  more  pious  toaxMi  ' 
of  this  period  to  formulate  the  proposition  that  (}od  is  tho 
source  of  individual  liberty.  Ditu  rt  mon  droit  was  the 
medieval  motto  made  new  again.  But  who  shall  interpttt 
the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  individual  liberty?  If  the  in- 
dividual interprets  it  for  himself,  then  the  same  anarcUc 
result  as  before  win  follow.  If  the  State  or  the  Church  or  tbo 
government  interprets  it,  then  the  individual  practically 
gives  up  the  divine  source  of  his  liberty.  .  .  .  We  mar 
express  the  most  modem  principle  as  follows:  'The  individual, 
both  for  his  own  highest  development  and  the  highest  wel-  \ 
fare  of  the  society  and  State  in  which  he  livea.  should  act 
freely  within  a  certain  sphere:  the  impulse  to  such  action  Is  a 
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univenal  qtiality  of  httnum  tuitxin:  bat  the  State,  the  ulti- 
mmte  •overaign,  k  alone  able  to  define  the  elements  of  in- 
dividoul  liberty,  limit  its  scope,  and  protect  its  enjoyment. 
The  individual  is  thus  defended  in  tnis  sphere  against  the 

Sovemment  by  the  power  that  makes  and  maintains  and  can 
eetroy  the  govemnsent,  and  by  the  same  power  through  the 
government  against  encroachments  from  every  other  quarter. 
Ag^nst  that  power  itself,  however,  he  has  no  defense.  It 
can  give  and  it  can  talce  away.  The  individual  may  aslc  for 
Ubertica  which  it  has  not  granted,  and  even  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  general  consciousness  that  he  ought  to  have 
them;  but  until  it  grants  them,  he  certainly  has  them  not. 
The  ultimate  sovereignty,  the  State,  cannot  be  limited,  either 
by  individual  liberty  or  governmental  powere;  and  this  it 
wvnild  be  if  individual  liberty  had  its  source  outside  of  the 
State,  This  is  the  only  view  which  can  reconcile  liberty  with 
law,  and  preserve  both  in  proper  balance.  Every  other  view 
■acrifices  the  one  to  the  other"  (" Political  Science  and  Con- 
stitutional Law,"  vol.  i.,  book  ii.,  chap.  i.). 

Such  is  the  ordinary  view  held  at  present  by  the  large 
majority  of  thinkeis  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 

Yet  tnere  are  a  few  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in 
Bngland  and  America,  and  a  whole  school  of  thinkers  upon 
the  Continent  ct  Europe,  who  do  hold  still  to  the  doctrine  of 
natnral  rights.  Herbert  Spencer  has  raven  the  weight  of  his 
name  to  toe  doctrine.  In  his  "Social  Statics"  he  holds  that 
•n  rights  are  derived  from  a  sin^e  first  principle,  which  be 
caJls  the  law  of  equal  freedom.*'  This  principle  is  "that 
every  man  may  claim  the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise  his 
faculties  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  like  liberty  by 
every  other  man  "  (chap.  v..  J  3),  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses 
it,  "every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided 
that  he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man" 
(chap,  vi.,  i  O-  Accordingly,  he  says:  "  Rights  are  nothing 
but  artificial  divisions  of  the  general  claim  to  exercise  the  fac- 
oltie* — applications  of  that  general  claim  to  particular  cases; 
and  each  of  them  is  proved  m  the  same  way  by  showing  that 
the  particular  exercise  of  the  faculties  referred  to  is  possible 
without  preventing  the  like  exercise  of  faculties  by  other 
petsons.  His  development  of  this  theory  is  well  known. 
(See  Spbncbr.) 

In  Germany  the  idea  of  Naiurrtcht  is  the  root  idea  o{ 
German  jurisprudence.  Professor  Pollok  says  of  this  school, 
that  its  anthon  "throw  their  main  strength  on  investigating 
ttie  universal  moial  and  social  conditions  of  government  and 
laws,  or,  at  any  rate,  dvilised  government  and  laws,  and 
expouAcUng  what  such  governments  and  laws  are,  or  ou^ht  to 
be,  so  far  as  determined  by  conformity  to  these  conditions." 
Bmclish  writers,  he  says,  are  apt  to  despair  of  systems  of 
phuosophy  buQt  up  on  somebody's  conception  of  'things  as 
they  ought  to  be,  "necessary  wferences  from  the  facts  of 
nature,'  "natural  laws"  which,  nevertheless,  "never  have 
been  and  probably  never  will  be  perfecti^  discovered.  But," 
be  adds,  'allowance  must  be  made  for  difference  in  meaning. 
We  may  discover  this  mysterious  and  terrible  NaturrKM 
to  be  ao  worse  than  a  tbecnv  of  government  and  le^slation; 
or,  to  preserve  better  the  wide  generality  given  to  it  by  its 
aathors,a1dnd  of  teleologyof  the  State  and  iu  institutions." 

In  England  Professor Xorimer  in  his  "Institutes  of  Law," 
with  ita  subtitle,  "A  Treatise  of  the  Principles  of  Juris- 
prudence as  Determined  by  Nature,"  most  nearly  represents 
the  German  school.  But  the  characteristic  modem  English, 
and  especially  the  American  use  of  the  theory,  is  the  use 
made  of  it  in  politics  by  Jeffersonian  Democrats,  with  their 
strict  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  State,  and  in  economics 
by  Henry  George  and  his  followers,  when  they  hold  that  each 
man  has  a  natural  and  a  divine  right  to  what  he  produces,  and 
to  that  only,  so  that  land  values  should  be  held  in  common, 
atnce  no  inoividual  has  produced  them,  but  that  each  in- 
dividual should  be  allowed  private  property  in  other  things. 
(See  SiNGLB  Tax.)  Professor  Ritchie,  in  his  volume  above 
referred  to,  considen  the  specific  natural  rights  most  com- 
monly claimed:  the  right  of  life,  of  liberty,  of  toleration,  of 
public  meeting  and  association,  of  contract,  of  resistance 
to  oppression,  of  equality,  of  property,  of  punuing  and 
obtainmg  happiness.  He  shows^  however,  that  nations  like 
the  U.  S.,  most  imbued  with  the  theory  of  natural  rights,  have 
not  scrupled  to  go  contrary  to  them  when  it  was  pobular. 
Protestants,  who  cannot  understand  why  Roman  (Catholics 
should  not  allow  legal  divorce,  are  quite  ready  to  suppress 
Mormon  plural  marriages  by  law.  To  sum  up,  the  theoor 
of  natural  rights  is  considered  by  its  critics  vaj^e  and  useleraS 
ita  truth  to  lie  in  its  witness  to  the  belief  in  a  divine  or  general 
ideal  of  society  toward  which  men  are  ever  pressing. 

(See  Political  Scibncb;  Statb  Sovbrbignty; 
RoussBAU,  etc.) 

Rbfbrbnces:  Natural  Rifhls,  a  CnHeum  of  Som*  Political 
and  EAical  ComtpUons.  by  David  G.  Ritchie,  1895.  (See 
also  Paimb;  Roussbad.) 

HAUHAHH,  FRIEDRICH:  Christian  Socialist 
and  politician;  bom  March  35,  i860,  in  Stdrm- 
thal  near  J^ipsic.  After  proper  preparation  in 
the  gynmasium  he  entered  the  university  at  Leip- 


sic,  later  Erlangen,  and  was  appointed  vice- 
superintendent  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  1881-85. 
From  1886-90  he  was  pastor  at  Langenberg; 
i890--9$  he  was  the  missionvy  of  the  Inner 
Mission  at  Prankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  came 
in  touch  with  the  working  men  of  all  grades.  He 
separated  from  the  Christian  Social  Party  be- 
cause he  was  more  democratic,  and  founded, 
1895,  a  new  party  called  the  National  Socialen, 
with  Paul  Gehre  {q.  v.).  For  the  furtherance  of 
this  object  he  founded  a  paper.  Die  Hiife,  and 
later  Die  Zeit;  since  the  party  dissolved  in  1903 
Natimann  joined  the  Liberal  Party,  and  has 
since  been  one  of  the  foremost  agitators  in  behalf 
of  better  industrial  and  political  conditions  of 
working  people.  Author:  "Arbeiterkatechis- 
mus,"  1889;  "Was  heisst  Christlich-Social?" 
1894-96;  Sociale  Briefe  an  reiche  Leute," 
1894;  "Jesus  als  Volksmann,"  1894;  "Demo- 
kratie  und  Kaiserthum,"  1900;  "Neudeutsche 
Wirthschaftspolitik,"  1902;  "Briefe  fiber  Re- 
ligion," 1903,  and  of  other  books.  Address: 
Hohenfrieastrasse,  Berlin-Schfineberg,  Germany. 

RAVAL  POWERS:  (See  Militarism.)  The 
following  table  gives  the  latest  data  concerning 
the  naval  strength  of  the  great  nations,  both 
present  and  prospective.  (Supplied  by  the  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence,  Navy  iJepartment) : 

WAR-SHir    TONMACB     OT     TBB     PRINCIPAL     NaVAL     POWBRS 

Number  and  displacement  of  war-ships,  built  and  building, 
of  1,000  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  Ol  more  than  so 
tons. 


Ttpb  op  Vbssbi. 


Great  Britain: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  < 

Armored  cruisera 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  '.  . . . 
Cruisers 6,ooe to 3,000 tons'.. . 
Cmisets  3,000  to  i,ooa  tons  '. . . 

Torpedo^ioat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boate 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  

Fiance: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  > 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  '. . . . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3.000  tons  *. . . 
Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000  tons  *. . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boate 

Submarines 

Tots]  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  buHtand  build- 
ing  

United  States: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  '. 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons'. 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons'.. . 
Cruisers  3, oeo  to  1,000  tons'.. . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boate 

Sutunarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

toiu  building 

Total  tons  builtand  build- 
ing  


Built 


No.     Tons 


T49-e90 


371,800 

183,950 

soo,a8o 

56,305 

S3.S35 

7.490 

9,966 


1,633,116 


BUILDIMO 


No.    Tons 


7S.SOO 


95.550 
3,300 


7,55* 
6,43* 

3.35a 


188,494 


i,8si,6io 


«9 

IS 
•9 
3 
13 
IS 

35 

»S7 

41 


a>8,64i 

73.300 
166,580 
14.409 
5S.549 
»3.I5« 
10,594 
S4.3>» 
5,53> 


609,079 


139,890 
54,394 


9,001 

1.358 

91,460 


997,033 


836,119 


999,146 
45.334 
IS8,44S 

43.800 
61,370 
96,317 

6,957 
5.015 
1.639 


611,616 


ii4,eee 

99,000 

11,950 

3.750 

9,149 


160,149 


771.7S* 


For  footnotes,  see  next  page. 
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Trrs  OP  Vbssbl 


Germany: 

Battle-shipa.  first  cbus  ■ 

Coast-defense  vessels  *. 

Armored  cruisera 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  '. . .  . 
Cruiser?  6,000  to  3,000  tons  *  . . 
Cruiser?  3,000  to  x.ooo  tons*. . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  


^X 


.ttle-ships.  first  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  '. 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  ' . . . . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons '. . . 
Cruisers  3,000  to  i  ,000  tons '. . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  


Russia: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  > 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  *, . , . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3.000  tons  *. . . 
Cruisers  t.ooo  to  1,000  tons  *, . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers'. 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  totol 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  


Italy: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  * 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  *. .  .  . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons  ', . . 
Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000  tons  *. . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  


Austria: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  >. . , . 

Coast-defense  vessels' 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  *. . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons  '. 
Cruisers  3,000  to  i ,000  tons '. . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing   


Built 


No.      Tons 


a6o,a5o 

33.S00 

79,600 

6,300 

74.«4o 

40.68s 

36,298 

8,539 

180 


Building 


No.    Tons 


6So,6o9 


ISS.S48 
18.786 

108,900 

13.130 

»*•»?* 
I5.a88 

•9.413 

6,841 

800 


98,400 

34,aoo 

11,050 

7,s6o 


374.701 


151,576 

38,930 
ay.soo 


4,100 
3,600 
1,143 

"636 


76,619 


45«.3»o 


63.600 

31,380 

46.300 

46,460 

3,100 

8.800 

33.834 

6.834 

3.73S 


»3>.943 


58,600 
34,000 


3,430 
3,077 


87.097 


330,040 


130,639       3     37.175 


39,300 


3.530 

31,930 

4,133 

7,804 

407 


307.633 


39.3»o 


1,460 

3,30s 

450 


80,81a 


388,433 


31,800 
41.700 
i8,8oe 


8,000 
7.0S0 
i.6oe 
4.385 


113,335 


800 

600 

1.600 


116,33s 


■Battle-ships,  first  class,  are  those  of  (about)  ie,ooe  or 
more  tons  displacement. 

'Includes  smaller  battle-ships  and  monitors. 

'All  unarmored  war-ships  of  more  than  1,000  tons  are,  in 
this  table,  classed  according  to  displacement  as  craiaen. 
Scouts  are  considered  as  cruisers  in  which  battery  and  vte- 
tection  have  been  sacrificed  to  secure  extreme  speed.  The 
word  "  protected  "has  been  omitted  because  all  cruisers  ex- 
cept the  smallest  and  oldest  now  have  protective  decks. 

'Omitting  the  I<na. 

^B. — ^The  following  vessels  are  not  included  in  the  tables: 
Those  over  twenty  years  old,  unless  they  haw  been  reoon- 
ttructed  and  rearmed  since  1900. 


Those  not  actually  begun,  altho  authorised. 
Transports,  Collins,  repair  ships,  torpedo  depot  ships,  < 
verted  merdiant  vessels  or  yachta. 

Vessels  of  leas  than  1,000  tons  except  torpedo  caft. 
Torpedo  craft  of  less  than  50  tons. 


Rblativb   Ordbk 

or 

W&K-SBIP 

TONNAOB 

AT 

Pkbsbxt 

Nation 

TfHuiBge 

>,633,i>* 

611.616 

United  States 

Prance 

609,079 
s  39.03' 
374.701 

»3'.»43 
307.633 

Japan 

Italy 

ii3.»35 

Rblativb  Ordbr  op  War-ship  Tonnagb  as  would  bb  tib 
Casb  wbrb  Vbssbls  Building  now  Complbtbo 


Nation 


Great  Britain 

France 

United  States 
Germany..... 

Japan 

Russut 

Italy 

Austria 


Tonnas* 


i,8ai.6ie 
836,11s 
77I.758 
68e.6o3 
4Si«J'o 
330,040 
388,433 
116.315 


HEORO,  THE  (HT  THE  U.  S.) :  During  the  past 
twenty  years  the  Southern  negio  has  made  sub- 
stantial proeress  in  many  directions,  has  respond- 
ed unmistakably  to  the  demands  of  American 
civilization.  Some  measure  of  this  progress  is  to 
be  found  in  the  answers  to  these  questions:  (i) 
Has  the  negro,  succumbing  to  a  competition  too 
severe,  exhibited  tendencies  to  die  out,  as  has,  for 
example,  the  Maori  population  of  New  Zealand? 
(2)  Has  the  negro— with  reasonable  rapidity — 
become  more  intelligent?  (3)  To  what  extent 
has  the  negro  bought  homesr  (4)  In  his -occu- 
pations is  the  negro  advancing  to  higher  levels? 

The  facts  show  pretty  plainly  that,  severe  to 
him  as  is  competition  with  many  races  which 
centuries  have  made  more  efficient,  the  negro 
holds  his  own  with  dogged  persistence.  In  1880 
there  were  6,580,793  negroes  in  this  country; 
twenty  years  later  we  find  this  number  increased 
to  8,833,994,  an  increase  of  2,253,201  souls,  or 
34.3  per  cent.  Certainly  a  new-bom  race  that 
can  merely  maintain  its  numbers  in  the  face  of 
the  severest  competition  the  modem  world  can 
boast,  deserves  praise ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of 
my  race  ?  It  has  not  merely  maintained  its  num- 
bers, but  has  actually  grown  34.2  per  cent  in 
twenty  years.  The  red  Indian  of  America  and 
the  Maori  of  New  Zealand  are  not  precedents  for 
the  negro  of  the  United  States.  Neither  death 
nor  deportation  will  benevolently  assimilate  the 
American  neg^ro  into  non-existence;. the  negro  is 
here  and  here  to  stay.  His  well-being  and  con- 
tinued progress  are  essential  to  the  weuare  of  the 
republic. 

This  solidarity  of  interest  has  been  splendidly 
recognized  by  the  white  people  of  the  South.  _  I 
believe  that  the  Southern  white  people  realixe 
more  and  more  clearly  the  fundamental  idea  <d 
the  American  common  school — that  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  should  educate  impartially  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people.  It  is  not  merely 
the  man  who  enters  the  tax  office  who  really  pays 
the  taxes;  the  laborera,  each  of  whom  pays  one 
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mill  more  to  the  pound  for  a  commodity  because 
of  a  license  tax,  really  pay  the  license  tax,  how- 
ever indirect  the  payment.  The  moral  idea  that 
tutderlies  the  American  common  school  and  the 
actual  incident  of  taxation — these  two  things  are 
-winning  increasing  recognition  in  every  one  of 
the  Southern  States.  Moreover,  the  value  of 
land  is  largely  determined  by  the  relative  intelli- 
gence and  consequent  efficiency  of  the  laboring 
population,  and  the  negro  constitutes  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  South's  labor.  Since 
1880  $105,807,930  have  been  spent  for  the  negro 
schools  in  the  former  slave  states.  In  the  school 
year  1879-80,  $2,120,485  were  spent  for  colored 
schools,  and  in  1900-1,  $6,035,550,  an  increase  of 
$3,915,065,  or  almost  85^  per  cent.  In  1879-80 
the  expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population 
for  the  colored  was  $1.01,  but  in  1900— i,  $3.31. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  year  the  white  child 
received  $4.92,  or  considerably  more  than  twice 
the  amoxmt  received  by  the  colored  child.  How- 
ever, the  whole  South  is  heartily  interested  in  the 
cause  of  negro  education. 

Negro  illiteracy  is  a  stain  which  the  schools  are 
rapidly  washing  away.  Of  the  population  ten 
years  of  age  and  over,  70  per  cent  ot  the  colored 
-were  illiterate  in  1880,  57.1  per  cent  of  the  negro 
•were  illiterate  in  1890,  but  only  44.5  per  cent  of 
the  negro  in  1900.  Despite  an  increase  between 
1890  and  1900  of  1,087,000  in  the  negro  popula- 
tion ten  years  of  age  and  over,  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  nearl^r  190,000  in  the  number  of  negro 
illiterates.  It  is  true  that  among  Southern  ne- 
groes illiteracy  is  more  than  four  times  as  common 
as  among  Southern  whites,  but  the  South  is  de- 
termined to  lessen  this  immense  handicap  upon 
the  negro  just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  an  ap- 
preciable extent  progress  in  literacy  indicates 
progress  in  intelligence,  in  character,  in  general 
efficiency. 

The  schools  have  greatly  aided  the  negro  in  the 
buying  and  the  proper  maintenance  of  homes. 
The  white  or  black  man,  by  the  sweat  of  whose 
brow  a  home  has  been  bought,  is,  by  virtue  of  that 
act,  an  infinitely  better  citizen.  In  i860  the 
neg^  was  without  a  home  of  his  own,  without 
capital,  without  thrift,  with  nothing  like  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  home.  And  yet 
in  1890,  of  the  homes  occupied  by  negro  heads  of 
families,  18.7  per  cent  were  owned — an  immense 
advance  in  civilization,  and  all  in  thirty  years. 
Moreover,  of  the  homes  thus  owned  88.8  per  cent 
■were  owned  free  of  all  encumbrance.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact  is  rendered  more  clear  when  you 
consider  that  only  71.3  per  cent  of  the  homes  oc- 
cupied by  white  heads  of  families  in  that  year 
were  owned.  In  the  decade  1890  to  1900,  the 
negro  heads  of  families  increased  their  ownership 
of  homes  to  31.8  per  cent,  and  of  this  increased 
number,  74.3  per  cent  were  owned  as  against  68 
per  cent  for  white  heads  of  families.  1  am  un- 
aware that  history  records  such  an  example  of 
substantial  progress  in  civilization  in  a  time  so 
short.  Here  is  the  unique  fact  that  from  a  penni- 
less {wpulation,  just  out  of  slavery  that  placed  a 
premium  upon  thriftlessness,  373,414  owners  of 
homes  have  emerged,  and  of  these,  3^5,156  are 
known  to  own  their  homes  absolutely  free  of 
encumbrance.  In  these  heads  of  negro  families 
lie  the  pledge  of  my  race  to  American  civilization. 
In  the  occupations  in  which  negroes  are  en- 

'aged,    are    thev   advancing   to   higher   levels? 

Nearly  four  million  neg^roes  at  least  ten  years  of 
age  were  reported  by  the  last  census  to  be  engaged 
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in  gainful  occupations;  ^3.7  per  cent  of  the  ne- 
groes occupied  were  agricultural  laborers  and  19 
per  cent  were  farmers,  planters,  and  overseers,  a 
total  of  53.7  per  cent  being  thus  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Moreover,  of  the  half  miUion  black 
"laborers  (not  specified) "  it  is  probable  that 
many  were  agricultural  laborers.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  black  farmers  and  laborers  in  the 
cotton  belt  of  the  South  is  an  investigation  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  negro  people  in  America. 

The  census  for  1900  contains  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  that  I  might  use  for  testing  the 

Progress  of  the  Southern  negro  in  agriculture, 
hus,  as  we  have  seen,  about  34  per  cent  of  the 
negro  wage-earners  in  the  U.  S.  were  merely  agri- 
cultural laborers,  and  i9jper  cent  were  farmers, 
planters,  and  overseers.  These  farmers,  planters, 
and  overseers,  have  simply  lifted  themselves  by 
their  boot  straps!  They  have  risen  from  a  low  to 
a  higher  level  in  their  occupation  and  in  American 
civilization.  I  might  show  how  the  negro  agri- 
cultural laborer  of  exceptional  ability  has  be- 
come share  tenant,  then  cash  tenant,  then  part 
owner,  and  finally  full  owner  with  almost  light- 
ning rapidity  and  against  fearful  odds.  Moreover, 
I  might  cite  in  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  negro 
in  agriculture  the  value  of  his  farm  products  not 
fed  to  live  stock.  Thus,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  35.5  per  cent  of  the  number  of  farms  op- 
erated by  negro  farmers  in  1900  had  products  m 
1899,  not  fed  to  live  stock,  worth  $100  and  under 
$350,  and  30.4  per  cent  had  products  worth  $350 
and  under  $500.  And  in  the  South  Central 
States  31.6  per  cent  of  the  number  of  farms  op- 
erated by  negro  farmers  had  products  in  1899  not 
fed  to  live  stock  worth  $100  and  under  $350,  and 

t6.7  per  cent  had  products  worth  $350  and  under 
500.  This  is  an  enormous  advance  for  the  negro 
since  i860. 

But  I  propose  to  test  the  progress  of  the  negro 
in  agriculture  by  the  severest  test — not  a  com- 
parison with  European  peasantry,  but  with  native 
whites  of  native  parents  in  the  Southern  States. 
Certainly  no  fair-minded  man  could  wish  a  test 
more  severe;  certainly  we  should  be  surprized  if 
these  native  whites  of  purest  stock  did  not  im- 
mensely outstrip  the  negroes.  Let  us,  however, 
inquire  how  these  two  classes  with  respect  to 
the  relative  number  of  owners  added  in  forty 
years. 

Practically  all  the  negro  owners  of  farms  have 
become  owners  since  i860;  in  that  year  the  negro 
was  landless.  In  the  South  Central  States  since 
i860  negro  farmers  have  come  to  operate  as 
owners  and  managers  95,624  farms  and  as  tenants 
348,805.  The  farms  operated  by  owners  or  man- 
agers are  thus  21.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  per 
cent  of  gain  in  ownership  is  about  half  that  made 
by  the  white  farmers  since  i860.  These  facts 
spell  progress  tmmistakably.  In  forty  years 
287,933  negroes  have  acquired  control  of  farm 
land  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  of  whom  302,- 
578,  or  70.4  per  cent,  are  tenants  and  85.355,  or 
29.6  per  cent,  are  owners  or  managers.  In  these 
eventful  forty  years  the  relative  number  of  owners 
among  the  negro  farmers  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States  has  grown  from  absolutely  nothing,  three 
fourths  as  rapidly  as  the  relative  number  of  own- 
ers among  the  whites,  who  in  i860  owned  every 
acre  of  the  land.  In  both  the  South  Central 
States  and  South  Atlantic  States  the  negroes  have 
thus  compassed  a  magnificent  achievement. 

The  total  value  of  negro  farm  property  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $230,000,000. 
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In  the  short  space  at  my  disposal  I  have  simplv 
attempted  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  negro  of  the  South  has  made  substantial 
progress,  has  responded  to  the  demands  of 
American  civilization. 

Booker  T.  Washington. 


Normal  schools,  with  8,147  students,  and  61  indus- 
trial schools,  with  1,750  students  in  attendance. 
In  doing  this  great  work,  for  buildings,  repairs, 
teachers,  etc.,  $1,003,896.07  was  expended.  0£ 
this  sum  the  freedmen  raised  $  a  00 ,000. 
Thefollowingtableshowstheprogresssinoe  1870: 


Statb 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware ,. . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total,  1901-1.. 
Total,  1889-90 


Estimated  number  of 

persons  ;  to  i8  years 

of  age 


White 


J45.»So 

319,800 

>40,094 

41,486 

,  ?*•"» 

'389.470 

596,410 

141,600 

'166,1x0 

■915,140 

896.850 

414,800 

186,480 

•  945.960 

840,050 

367.530 

190,670 


6,067,310 
'S.J31.948 


Colored 


i9S.<5o 
117,110 

>  8,888 

30,418 
.  75. 160 
'363.050 

87.654 
117.500 
*  70, 110 
'311,070 

45.971 
115,900 
191,000 
'157.885 
117.660 
117.940 

11,487 


1,786,083 
1,510,847 


Pupils  enrolled  in 
puUic  schools 


White         Colored 


139.055 

150,586 

'  30.754 

31.S18 

69.541 

198,181 

436.014 

115.171 

»«75.747 

•«79.'4i 

671,697 

314.871 

117.657 

"391,163 

568,167 

'358,111 

138,119 


4,397,9>6 
3,401,430 


136,116 

00,109 

'6,141 

15.914 

41,843 

304,706 

61,975 

73.614 

.'48.157 

'108,346 

3J.360 

149.798 

144,786 

106,747 

144.361 

'113.33? 

7.886 


1,587.309 
«.196.959 


Per  cent  of  per- 
sons 5  to  18  years 
enroUed 


White      Colored 


69.14 
75.98 
76.70 
76.54 
70.59 
76.56 
73.11 
51.85 
66.04 
83  13 
74.90 
74.13 
68.46 
79.09 
67.6s 
70.36 
78.48 


73.49 
67.15 


43.71 
70.88 
69.09 
77.90 
57.00 
56.39 
71-84 
33.36 
68.83 
64.69 
68.33 
66.31 
49.58 
67.61 
63-41 
54.  II 
68.65 


56.97 
33.85 


Per  cent  of  Aver- 
age attendance  to 
enrolment 


White     Cdond 


63. 7S 
63-33 
69.91 
79-31 
66.55 
63.99 
63.13 
71.  i8 
64.18 
60.74 
67.35 
58.94 
77-30 
67.89 
76.36 
60.60 
64 -43 


66.38 
63.64 


'  Some  missing  data  supplied. 


71.36 
6a.  47 
61.88 
76.70 
69-75 
60.84 

64  -OS 
67.66 
47-06 

S7.33 
67.12 

SS.68 
7S-77 
67-34 
63.0s 
56.30 
65-94 


63.0a 
63.74 


'In  1899-1900. 


'In  1900-1. 


STATISTICS 


POPULATION 

Negroes  imported  into  the  U.  S.  from  1500  to  i8oe  10,137,000 

Negro  population  of  U.  S.,  1800 1,001.463 

Imported  from  1800  to  186a 3,999.000 

Negro  population,  i860 4.435.709 

Negro  population,  1900 8,848,749 

Land  and  improvements,  $324,242,997;  build- 
ings, $71,903,265;  implements, "$18, 859, 757;  live 
stock,  $84,936,215;  total,  $499,941,234.     Negro 
owners  of  premises:  Virginia,  26,566; 

» I       Mississippi,    21,973;  Texas,    20,139; 

**190o"  South  Carolina,  18,970;  North  Caro- 
lina, 17,520;  Alabama,  14,110;  Ar- 
kansas, 11,941;  Georgia,  11,375;  Ten- 
nessee, 9,426;  Louisiana,  9,378;  Florida,  6,552; 
Kentucky,  5,402 ;  Maryland,  2,362 ;  West  Vii^nia, 
534;  Delaware,  332;  District  of  Columbia,  5. 
Homes  owned  by  negroes,  1,832,723;  farms,  757,- 
427;  other  homes,  1,075,296;  total,  3,665,446. 

In  Georgia,  negroes  owned,  in  ipoi,  1,041,135 
acres  valued  at  $4,656,042  and  city  lots  and  build- 
ings valued  at  $9,007,977.  Personalty,  $6,621,- 
834.  (Report  01  Controller  General.)  In  Vir- 
ginia, in  1901,  they  owned  1,066,303  acnes,  valued 
at  $4,342,074,  with  city  lots  and  buildings  valued 
at  $12,856,417  and  personalty  of  $3,966,194. 
(Auditor's  report.) 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1865,  Major-General  O.  O. 
Howard    was   apjxiinted    Commissioner   of   the 
Freedman's  Bureau.     He  gave  great  attention  to 
the  subject  of  education,  and  after 
Sdnoatloii    P^^nting   schools   for   the   freedmen 
■^^^^^   throughout  a  great  portion  of  the 
South,  in  1870 — five  years  after  the 
work  was  begun — ^he  made  a  report:  Schools  es- 
tablished, 4,239;  teachers  employed,  9,307 ;  pupils, 
247,333.   The  emancipated  people  sustainea  1,324 
schools  themselves,  and  owned  592  school  build- 
ings. The  Freedman's  Bureau  furnished  654  build- 
ings for  school  purposes.    There  were  74  High  and 


For  1901-2  the  common-school  expenditure  in 
the  sixteen  former  slave  states,  with  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  both  races  was  $37,567,552. 
About  20  per  cent  of  this  amount  was  expended 
upon  the  public  schools  for  the  negroes.  The  ag- 
gregate common-school  expenditure  in  the  South 
since  1870  has  been  $687,691,329.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $1 25,000,000  of  this  sum  has  been  ex- 
pended to  support  common  schools  for  negro 
children.  While  General  Howard,  General  John 
Eaton,  A.  D.  Mayo  were  the  leaders  in  establish- 
ing the  common-school  sjrstem  of  the  South,  they 
found  worthy  assistants  in  the  Rev.  R.  H.  C-ain  of 
South  Carolina,  Rev.  C.  H.  Pierce  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gibbs  of  Florida,  Bishop  Hood  and  G.  W.  Brodia. 
in  North  Carolina,  Dr.  H.  M.  Turner,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Gaines  in  Georgia.  It  was  the  joint  work  of  the 
leaders  of  the  two  races.  The  progress  of  the 
colored  schools  has  only  been  excelled  by  the 
progress  of  the  colored  teachers.  When  oii^anize<i 
there  were  not  more  than  500  teachers,  while  nowr 
we  have  them  manningall  departments  of  educa- 
tional work.  Benjamin  W.  Arnett. 

HEIGHBORHOOD  gilds:  The  name  of  cer- 
tain social  reform  institutions  first  proposed  by 
Dr.  Stanton  Coit  (q.  v.),  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  social  settlements  started  by  him 
in  New  York  City  and  London.  He  emhodied 
his  ideas  on  this  subject  in  a  book  entitled  "Neigh- 
bourhood Guilds,"  published  in  1891.  According 
to  this  work  (p.  7),  "The  very  name,  'neighbor- 
hood grild,'  suggests  the  fundamental  idea  which 
this  new  institution  embodies:  namely,  that,  ir- 
respective of  religious  belief  or  non-belief,  all  the 
people,  men,  women,  or  children,  in  any  one 
street,  or  any  small  number  of  streets  in  every 
working-class  district  in  London,  shall  be  organ- 
ized into  a  set  of  clubs,  which  are  by  themselves, 
or  in  alUance  with  those  of  other  neighborhoods, 
to  carry  out,  or  induce  others  to  carry  out,  all  the 
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x-eforms,  domestic,  industrial,  educational,  provi- 
dent, or  recreative,  which  the  social  ideal  de- 
mands."    Dr.  Coit's  idea  is  that  the  forming  of 
separate  societies  or  clubs  for  special  purposes 
"tends  to  magnify  out  of  all  proportion  that  one 
side  of  life  or  culture  which  it  aims  to  develop.  It 
'tends  again  to  break  up  the  family  unit.     It  sends 
-tlie  boys  to  one  club,  the  girls  to  another,  the 
father  to  another,  the  mother  to  another.  Third- 
ly, it  breaks  up  neighborliness.     The  Neighbor- 
liood  Gild  aims  at  organizing  the  social  life  of  all 
-the  people  in  one  small  district.     It  thus  brings 
neighbors  together,   families  together,  different 
interests  together.     In  the  Neighborhood  Gilds 
there  are  departments  for  boys,  for  girls,  for  men, 
for  women,  for  art,  for  education,  for  recreation, 
for  the  various  interests  of  life ;  and  they  are  not  all 
separate;  for  certain  purposes,  and  at  certain 
times,  all  come  together.     According  to  Dr.  Coit, 
no  gild  should  be  so  large  as  to  prevent  all  the 
members  forming  a  circle  of  acquaintance.     To 
develop  persons  in  all  sides  of  character  is  its  aim. 
Dr.  Coit  started  the  first  gild  in  New  York  City, 
about  1885,  and  it  has  now  grown  into  a  Univer- 
sity Settlement  (q.  v.).     In  1889  Dr.  Coit,  on  his 
removal  to  London,  started  one  there  in  Kentish 
Town.     For  all   details,   see   Dr.   Coit's   book, 
"Neighbourhood  Guilds." 

ITEILL^  CHARLES  P.,  Ph.D.:  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor;  bom  Rock  Island,  111., 
1865;  educated  at  University  of  Notre  Dame 
1885-88;  University  of  Texas,  1888-89;  George- 
town College,  D.  C,  1889-01;  University  of 
Chicago,  1894-97 ;  instructor  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1891^4;  instructor  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy,  Catholic  University, 
Washingrton,  D.  C,  1897  to  1905;  assistant  re- 
corder of  Anthracite  strike  Commission  (190a) 
(see  Coal  Strike)  ;  recorder  of  Arbitration  Board, 
Birmingham  (1901).  Appointed  U.  S.  Comntis- 
sioner  of  Labor,  Feb.  i,  1905.  As  commissioner 
has  been  active  in  settling  important  strikes.  In 
1906  with  J.  P.  Reynolds  (^.  v.)  made  an  impor- 
tant report  as  to  the  packing-house  industry  in 
Chicago.  (See  Packing-Housb  Industry.)  Ad- 
dress-yj.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  1489  N.  Y.  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HELSOH,  HELSOK  O.:  Manufacturer  and  co- 
operator;  bom  in  Norway,  1844;  came  to  United 
States  as  a  boy;  educated  in  public  schools.  In 
187a  he  established  himself  as  a  manufacturer  of 
plumbers'  and  steam-fitters'  supplies  in  St.  Louis, 
with  manufactories  at  Leclaire,  111.,  and  now 
recently  at  Bessemer,  Ala.  _  In  1886  he  intro- 
duced profit-sharing  (9.  v.)  into  his  works,  and 
in  1890  established  the  cooperative  village  of 
Leclaire,  111.  {q.  v.).  In  1902  he  established  a 
"Consumptives'  Camp"  on  desert  sand  at 
IndiOj  Cal.,  and  in  1903  an  industrial  school  at 
Leclaire.  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  and  workers  in  national  and  local 
movements  for  social  reform,  especially  as  re- 
gards cooperation,  the  single  tax,  and  evolution- 
ary sociahsm.  In  his  views  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  Tol- 
stoian  and  non-resistant,  and  believer  in  "the 
simple  life, "  tho  largely  favorable  to  the  Socialist 
program,  if  adopted  without  any  compulsion. 
Address:  Leclaire,  Edwardsvtlle,  111. 

llETHERLAin>S,THE:  A  European  kingdom 
— formerly  the  Republic  of  The  Netherlands — 
constituted  a  hereditary  monarchy  in  181 5. 


I.  Statistics 


Area 

AND  Population 

Pkovincbs 

Area 
cq.  m. 

Population 
1904 

Per 
sq.  m. 

North  Brmbant 

1,980 
1,965 
1,166 
1,070 

690 

534 
1,181 
1,191 

790 
1,030 

850 

589,715 
604,668 
1,163,136 
«.o53.o83 
115,561 
171,913 
353.363 
359,443 
31S.873 
161,141 
309.751 

198 

Guilder* 

308 

South  Holland 

1,083 

North  HeOaad 

»«4 
317 

Utrecht 

Priesland 

176 

Overynel 

178 

Groningen. 

399 

Drenthe 

liimburg 

3«4 

Total 

ia.648 

5,509.659 

436 

General 
BUtUtiei 


The  population  is  almost  entirely  Dutch,  there 
being  (1899)  only  52,623  foreigners  in  the  king- 
dom. The  principal  cities  are :  Amsterdam  (pop- 
ulation  551,415),  Rotterdam  (370,- 
390),  The  Hague  (234,459),  and 
Utrecht  (112,796).  The  birth-rate 
in  1904  was  31 .02,  and  the  death-rate 
15.82.  Total  number  of  births,  171,- 
4p5 ;  of  deaths,  87,128;  surplus,  84,36  7 ,  The  ille- 
gitimate births  numbered  3 ,650,  or  about  2.15  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  Marriages  in  1004 
were  about  8  per  1,000  of  population.  "The 
urban  population  numbers  2,049,779,  o<'  iT-'  P^^ 
cent,  and  the  rural  3,459,880,  or  62.8  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  religion  the  (1899)  population 
is  divided  as  follows:  Dutch  Reformed,  2,471,021 ; 
other  Protestants,  598,111;  Roman  Catholics, 
1,790,161 ;  Jansenists,  8,754;  Jews,  103,988;  other 
creeds,  132,10a.  There  is  full  relig^ious  liberty, 
and  the  State  pays  annual  allowances  to  the  mam 
bodies  as  follows:  To  Protestants,  1,373,000  flor- 
ins; Roman  Catholics,  578,000  fl. ;  Jews,  14,000  fl. 
In  1904  the  Protestant  churches  had  about  1,900 
clergymen;  the  Roman  Catholics,  2,700;  the 
Jansenists,  27. 

The  cost  of  primary  education  in  The  Nether- 
lands is  defrayed  partly  by  the  State  and  partly 
by  the  communes.  Instruction  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen, 
and  illiteracy  is  rare.  Elementary 
education  is  largely  in  the  hands  also 
of  private  schools,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  Religious  instruction  is 
separated  from  secular  instruction.  There  were, 
in  1904,  four  universities  (Leiden,  Utrecht,  Gron- 
ingen, and  Amsterdam)  with  182  teachers  and 
3,135  students,  of  whom  331  were  females.  Ele- 
mentary schools  numbered  4,796  (3,216  public 
and  1,580  private),  with  26,114  teachers  and 
831,589  pupils.  There  were  1,112  infant  schools 
with  an  attendance  of  118,330  children.  The 
teachers  are  trained  in  normal  schools  supported 
by  the  State ;  and  there  are  also  several  industrial, 
ag^cultural,  and  technical  high  schools,  as  well 
as  a  military  academy,  eleven  navigation  schools, 
an  academy  of  art,  and  a  polytechnic  institute. 
The  total  expenditures  for  educational  purposes 
(State  and  communes)  were,  in  1903,  about  $12,- 
000,000. 

In  1903  there  were  31  prisons  and  36  houses 
of  detention.  Convictions  for  crime  numbered 
1904)  17,393,  ^^^  ^°^  minor  offenses  146,174. 
"orkhouses  for  vagabonds  and  drunkards  are 
five  in  number,  having,  in  1903,  6,304  inmates. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  700  boys  and  114 
girls  in  four  State  reformatories.     Pauperism  is 
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largely  relieved  bv  private  charity  and  by  relig- 
ious societies.  About  3.2$  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation received  aid  in  1903.  Mendicants  and 
vagabonds  are  treated  as  criminals  and  sentenced 
to  work  in  State  institutions. 

The  Netherlands  is  lankly  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  country.  The  soil  is  generally  di- 
vided into  small  holding^,  altho  com- 
paratively large  estates  prevail  in 
some  provinces.  In  1904  there  were 
216,09a  hectares  under  rye,  158,732 
under  potatoes,  144,762  under  oats, 
and  54,081  under  wheat.  Buck- 
wheat, legumes,  and  beet-roots  are  also  important. 
Pishing  engages  5,781  vessels  with  about  32,000 
men.  Herrings  and  oysters  are  the  chief  catches. 
Minin|;  is  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of 
coal  which  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
2,000,000  florins  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  the 
mines  being  nearly  all  owned  and  operated  by  the 
State.  Mantifacturing  establishments  comprize 
531  distilleries,  40  sugar  refineries,  ^p  salt  works, 
476  breweries,  and  00  vinegar  distilleries. 

Trade  is  free  in  The  Netherlands,  the  duties 
levied  on  imports  being  too  insignificant  to  afford 
protection  to  home  industries.  The  total  ex- 
ports for  1905  amounted  to  1,994,000,000  florins, 
and  imports  to  2,584,000,000  fl.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  import  were:  Cereals  and  flour,  476,329,- 
000  fl.;  iron  and  steel,  301,405,000  fl.;  textiles, 
144,131,000  fl. ;  copper,  14,130,729  fl. ;  coal,  81,- 
220,000  fl. ;  and  rice,  66,448,000  fl.  Chief  ex- 
ports: Cereals  and  flour,  188,476,000  fl.;  iron  and 
steel,  188,476,000  fl.;  textiles,  107,343,000  fl.; 
copper,  105,137,000  fl.;  oleomargarin,  51,432,000 
fl. ;  vegetables,  45,300,000  fl.;  wood,  53,670,000 
fl.;  butter,  23,607,000  fl. ;  and  cheese,  16,363,000 
fl.  The  values  of  imports  and  exports  by  countries 
were  as  follows  in  1905: 


Country 


Prussia 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

Russia , 

United  States 

France , 


Imports, 
Florins 


577*500.000 
263,900,000 
354,000,000 
399,600,000 
319,000,000 
340.700,000 
33,300,000 


Exports, 
Florins 


1,008.300,000 
409,700,000 

337,300,000 
70,500,000 

13,000,000 
81,300.000 
14,900,000 


n.  Constitution  and  Government 

The  present  constitution  of  The  Netherlands 
dates  from  its  reconstruction  as  a  monarchy  in 
181^,  and  was  revised  in  1887.  The  present  ru- 
ler is  Queen  Wilhelmina  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1890,  the  crown  being  hereditary  in  the 
female  line  in  default  of  male  heirs.  The  sover- 
eign holds  the  executive  power,  while  the  legisla- 
tive functions  are  vested  in  a  parliament  (the 
States-General)  consisting  of  an  Upper  and  a 
Lower  Chamber.  The  Upper  Chamber  consists 
of  fifty  members  elected  for  nine  years  by  the 
provincial  states  from  among  the  highest  tax- 
payers. The  Lower  Chamber  consists  of  100 
members  who  are  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years  by  universal  suffrage,  all  male  citizens  of 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  being  entitled 
to  vote  if  they  fulfil  certain  qualifications  with  re- 
gard to  economical  conditions.  Bills  can  be  in- 
troduced only  by  the  government  or  by  the  Lower 
Chamber.  The  Upper  Chamber  passes  on  the 
bills,  either  approvmg  or  rejecting,  but  has  no 
power  of  amending  any  measures  introduced. 


The  main  parties  are  Liberals  and  Anti-Lib- 
erals, the  latter  being  composed  of  Catholics  and 
orthodox  Protestants,  who  are  also  called  Con- 
servatives. The  Catholics  and  Protestants  tinite 
only  in  demanding;  that  government  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  religious  authority,  and  the  Anti- 
Liberals  urging  that  the  religious  questions  be 
kept  separate  ftom  the  government. 

In  ^901  a  split  took  place  through  the  advanced 
section  of  the  Liberals  demanding  universal  suf- 
frage on  the  "one  man  one  vote"  basis.  This 
broke  up  the  powerful  Liberal  Union,  and  the 
election  of  1901  resulted  in  the  return  of  32  Prot- 
estant Anti- Revolutionists,  25  Catholics,  and  one 
Christian  Democrat,  forming  the  Right,  58  strong; 
and  of  36  Liberals,  9  Radicals,  and  7  Socialists, 
forming  the  Left,  43  strong.  Dr.  Kuyper,  the 
leader  of  the  Anti-Revolutionists,  then  formed  a 
cabinet,  in  which  three  seats  were  given  to  the 
Catholics. 

This  ministry  was  overturned  in  the  election  of 
1905,  when  there  were  elected  to  the  Second 
Chamber  53  Liberals  (34  Liberals  of  the  Left,  10 
Liberals  of  the  Right,  1 1  Liberal  Democrats,  and 
7  Socialists),  against  48  Ministerials  (24  Catb- 
olics,  16  orthodox  Protestants,  and  8  "Historic 
Christians  ").  M.  de  Meester  formed  a  cabinet 
avowedly  free  trade.  In  the  First  Chamber  there 
was  a  small  clerical  majority. 

The  present  government  is  partly  Liberal. 
partly  Liberal  Democratic,  having  only  a  very 
small  majority  in  the  Second  Chamber,  counting 
the  Social  Democrats  on  its  side.  The  Roman 
Catholics  base  their  program  on  the  EncycUca 
Rerum  Novarum.  The  Anti-Revolutionist  Prot- 
estants represent  the  Orthodox  religion.  The  Lib- 
erals are  led  by  Goeman  Borgesius  and  Professor 
Van  der  Vlugt.  The  Liberal  Democrats,  under 
leadership  of  Professors  Drucker  and  Treul,  aim 
at  curtailing  the  privileges  of  capital  and  securing 
the  rights  of  latwr  and  of  the  laborers,  and  at 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  They 
maintain  the  urgency  of  changing  the  constitu- 
tion in  order  to  take'  away  the  obstacles  against 
the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  each  of 
the  eleven  states  has  its  own  House  of  Represent- 
atives whose  members  are  elected  for  six  years 
by  a  popular  vote.  These  provincial  bodies  have 
full  pK>wer  of  legislation  and  taxation  within  their 
jurisdiction,  altho  their  ordinances  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  sovereign  for  approval.  Municipal 
boroughs  have  an  aldermanic  board  presided 
over  by  a  mayor  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  1906  amounted 
to  181,714,219  florins,  and  the  revenues  to  171,- 
432,395  fl.    Of  the  revenues  54,080,' 


TinauMi 


000  fl.  were  derived  from  excise  du- 


ties, and  34,141,500  from  indirect 
taxes.  The  national  debt  (1906)  is 
1,144,757,450  fl.,  its  annual  interest  being  36,- 
674,411  fl. 

The  army,  which  is  drawn  partly  by  conscrip- 
tion and  partly  by  enlistment,  numbers  30,131 
men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  about  68,000  men  on 
a  war  basis.  There  is  also  a  national  guard,  and 
a  landstorm  or  emergency  reserve  which  consists 
of  all  able-bodied  men.  The  yearly  contingent 
for  the  regular  arms  is  about  17,500  men.  The 
navy  is  maintained  for  coast  defense  and  for  the 
defense  of  the  East  Indian  colonies.  It  numbers 
8  battle-ships,  8  cruisers,  2  old  ironclad  turret 
ships,  6  unprotected  cruisers,  30  old  gunboats, 
several  coast-defense  monitors,  and  40  torpedo 
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tx>ats  (about  20  additional  building).  The  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men  is  about  8,500 ;  and  of 
-tbe  marine  infantrv  about  2,200. 

There  are  (1904)  1,817  miles  of  railroads,  of 
-vtrhich  985  miles  belong  to  the  State,  the  balance 

to  private  companies.     In  1904  the 

iBtamal    '^^^'^'i*  °^  the  State  lines  was  ay,- 

Comiimiiie«p'S7.ooo    florins;    expenditures.   23,- 

tien        57».ooo  A- ;  freight  earned,  8,335,000 

tons;    passengers,    13,714,000.     The 

private  lines  had  a  revenue  of  33,- 
373,000  il. ;  expenditures,  18,838,000  fl.;  freight, 
5,373,000  tons;  passengers,  34,460,000.  There 
are  1,907  miles  of  navigable  canals.  Post-office 
receipts  (1904)  amounted  to  13, 539,858fl., and  ex- 
penditures to  9,846,  ^99  fi.  Most  of  the  telegraph 
fines  are  owned  by  the  State.  In  1 904  there  were 
836  State  telegraph  offices,  the  length  of  the  lines 
Ijeing  4,296  miles  and  that  of  wires  18,901  miles. 
Paid  messages  numbered  5,807,951;  the  receipts 
aggregated  3,557,330  fl.,  and  expenditures  3,- 
184,655  fl.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1,431 
miles  of  telephone  lines;  15,460  miles  of  wires; 
1,390,530  interurban  and  79,566  international 
conversations.  Telephone  revenues  amounted  to 
507,675  fl.,  and  expenses  to  55,471  fl.  There  are 
S47  private  savings-banks  and  1  State  postal  sa- 
vings-bank. The  amount  deposited  in  the  former 
aggregated  (1903)  8^,976,000  fl.,  and  in  the  latter 
(1904)  120,435,000  n.,  the  average  per  inhabitant 
being  15.46  fl.  in  private  banks,  21.86  in  the  postal 
bank.  The  merchant  marine  numbers  467  sail- 
ing vessels  of  59,364  tons,  and  269  steamships  of 
341,964  tons. 

The  colonies  belonging  to  The  Netherlands  are 
situated   in   tiie    East  and   West   Indies.     The 

chief  dependencies  in  the  East  In- 

Colenlei  *^'*®  *'*'  '^^^  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  island  of  Borneo  (212,- 
737  sq.  m.;  pop.  [1900]  1,139,889); 
the  islands  of  Celebes  (71,470  sq.  m.;  884,141); 
Java  and  Madura  (50,554  sq.  m.;  38,746,688),  and 
Sumatra  (161,612  sq.  m.;  3,168,312);  the  Molucca 
Islands  (43,864  sq.  m. ;  410,190) ;  and  part  of  New 
Guinea  (151,789  sq.  m. ;  about  300,000).  In  the 
West  Indies:  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana  (46,060 
sq.  m. ;  73,543),  and  the  Curasao  Colony  (403  sq. 
m.;  53,244).  These  possessions  enjoy  religious 
liberty  and  a  steadily  increasing  educational 
system  based  on  that  existing  in  the  mother 
country.  Commercially  they  are  of  vast  im- 
portance. 

m.  Social  Reform 

The  chief  political  question  agitating  Holland 
has  long  been  that  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State,  and  the  main  parties  are, 
therefore,  largely  formed  according  to  this  ques- 
tion. Attempts  are  constantly  being  made  to 
effect  party  formation  along  lines  of  social  re- 
form ;  and  despite  lack  of  success  in  the  past  it  is 
believed  that  a  change  in  the  franchise  and  taxa- 
tion systems  will  in  course  of  time  alter  political 
conditions. 

In   1898,  at  the  request  of  the  government.  Profesaor 

Drucker  drafted  a  bill  to  regnlate  labor  conditions,  especially 

with  regard  to  contract  labor.    According  to 

more  recent  legislation  the  regulation  of  labor 

gaai^       contracts  is  to  Be  incorpoiated  in  the  civil  code. 

T  -1.1  M  -  A  lull  has  passed  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the 

MgUlanon  states-General,  and  is  expected  to  pass  also 

the    Upoer   Chamber.     It    provides   for   the 

lights  of  married  women  to  contract  for  their 

labor  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands;    for  the  em- 

ployexs'  liability  toward  workmen  in  cases  of  sickness;  and 

for  the  employers'  right  to  collect  damages  in  cases  where  the 


worlonen,  through  neglect,  cause  deterioration  in  value  o{ 
products  or  macnineiy. 

The  conditions  of  labor  are  regulated  according  to  a  law 
of  1889,  and  a  "safety  act"  of  1895.  These  acts  stipulate 
that  women  an  I  young  persons  under  sixteen  must  work  no 
mora  than  eleven  hours  per  day,  and  that  the  hours  of  work 
must  be  between  5  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  Nor  are  women  and 
voung  persons  permitted  to  be  employed  on  work  of  un- 
nealthy  and  dangerous  nature.  Houn  of  rest  are  provided, 
Sunday  labor  prohibited,  and  the  employment  of  children 
under  eleven  proscribed.  A  royal  decree  ot  1896  further 
provides  for  sanitary  requirements  and  inspection  of  work- 
shops and  factories,  and  makes  the  employment  of  safety 
devices  obligatory  on  the  employers. 

An  act  of  May  21,1897,  provides  so-called  chambers  of  labor, 
which  are^to  mediate  between  employers  and  employees  in 
cases  of  dispute.  Each  "chamber"  embraces  one  or  more 
communities,  and  is  composed  of  five  employers  and  five 
employees  chosen  by  the  work  people  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticular industry  in  which  it  operates. 

^  Accident  ^insurance  is  provided  for  by  Act  of  190X,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  industries  in  which  motors  or  steam-  or  gas- 
engines  are  used  are  liable  to  pay  a  workman  certain  damages 
for  injury  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty.  A  notable  clause  in 
tliis  act  is  one  which  reduces  the  amount  to  which  a  worker  is 
thus  entitled  if  he  was  intoxicated  when  meeting  with  his 
injury. 

The  Housing  Act  of  Aug.  i.  1902,  imposes  upon  each 
municipality  certain  rules  residing  the  construction  and 
location  of  houses,  and  contains  also  measures  intended  to 
guard  against  overcrowding.  Moreover,  it  regulates  to  a 
certain  extent  the  amount  of  rent  an  owner  may  exact  for 
his  property,  by  stipulating  a  maximum  percentage  of  in- 
terest which  may  be  collected  on  the  investment.  In  cases 
where  private  enterprise  fails  to  provide  adequate  house 
room,  provision  is  made  for  tiie  erection  of  dwelling-houses 
by  the  municipality. 

In  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  government  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
question  of  providing  against  unem- 
UneinploT-  Ployient;  and  measures  have  been 
_  „t  proposed  introducing  the  so-called 
''Ghent  System,"  by  which  each 
mtmicipality  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  trade-unions  who  maintain  insurance  funds 
against  loss  of  employment.  In  The  Hague, 
I^yden,  Haarlem,  Schiedam,  and  other  towns, 
mtmicipal  labor  bureaus  have  recently  been  es- 
tablished; and  a  great  many  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial agencies,  as  well  as  trade-imions  and 
private  concerns,  operate  similar  bureaus. 

Three  acts  passed  in  Feb.,  1901,  provide  (1)  for 
the  care  of  children  whose  parents  neglect  them, 
(2)  for  the  le^al  procedure  against  children 
who  commit  criminal  acts,  and  (3)  for  compul- 
sory education.  There  are  in  Amsterdam  two 
societies  which  look  after  the  welfare  and  pro- 
tection of  children.  Orphans  are  cared  for  in 
municipal  and  religious  homes ;  and  there  are  also 
several  private  institutions  that  look  after  the 
education  and  care  of  destitute  and  neglected 
children.  There  are  besides  about  twenty-five 
societies  which  are  occupied  in  sending  poor 
children  to  the  seashore  or  country  during  the 
summer.  School  children  who  are  in  need  may 
be  provided  with  food  and  clothing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  municipality. 

The  first  act  to  control  the  licjuor  traffic  in  The 
Netherlands  was  introduced  in  1881.  It  pro- 
vided merely  for  a  limitation  in  the  number  of 
licenses  to  bie  granted,  but  otherwise  imposed  no 
restrictions.     In    1904  a  new  law  was   passed, 

Eroviding  for  fewer  saloons,  higher  license  fees, 
eavier  pienalties  for  transgressions,  and  forfeit- 
ure of  licenses  by  order  of  thie  municipality  at  any 
time  after  five  years.  The  principal  antiliquor 
societies  are:  The  People's  Union,  Utrecht;  the 
General  Dutch  Teetotalers'  Union,  Amsterdam; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Union  for  Combating  the 
Abuse  of  Alcohol,  Maastricht;  and  many  others. 

Charitable  and  philanthropical  work  are  of 
a  private  nature.      Associations  with   different 
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tendencies  exist  in  nearly  every  locality:  lecture- 
haHs  for  workmen,  food  and  clothing  for  children, 
dwellings  for  old  servants,  etc.    Examples  of  these 
societies  are  the  society  "Charity  According  to 
Means"  and  "Meals  for  Children"  at  Amsterdam. 

Among  the  associations  with  a  general  educa- 
tional purpose  the  v^ous  Toynbee  societies  for 
university  extension,  especially  in  university 
towns,  are  most  noteworthy.  As  to  industrial  edu- 
cation we  may  mention  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
the  Museum  of  Protective  Appliances  against  dan- 
ger in  factories,  where  various  provisions  to  pre- 
vent accidents  can  be  seen.  (See  Museums  op 
Security.)  For  the  promotion  of  social  educa- 
tion Amsterdam  may  boast  of  an  Institute  of 
Social  Advice — an  institute  with  a  purpose  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service — and  also  of  its  Class  for  Education  in 
Social  Work. 

Labor  colonies,  tho  mainly  penal,  were  early 
started  in  Holland. 

They  are  of  two  kinds,  penal  and  free,  with  three 
of  each  kind.  The  penal  colonies  are  national 
workhouses,  at  Veennuizen,  Hoom  and  Leyden. 
The  first  has  3,600  inmates  in  three  establish- 
ments. The  work  is  agriculture,  gardening,  hand- 
work, and  light  mantuacturing. 

The  free  colonies  have  some  i  ,500  members,  in- 
cluding 150  "free  farmers'  families."  They  are 
aided  by  the  State,  contented,  but  not  progres- 
sive. They  cost  the  State  about  $7.50  per  year 
per  head.  The  colonies  save  a  few  children,  and 
afford  a  shelter  for  a  few  families,  through  fault 
or  circumstance  unable  by  themselves  to  make 
headway  in  the  world,  but  do  little  more. 

Cooperation  in  the  form  of  production  is  poorly 
developed  in  Holland,  and  consumptive  coopera- 
tion, tho  more  flourishing,  is  still  in  the  beginning. 
Still  we  may  mention  as  examples  of  productive 
cooperation  of  capital,  several  agricultural  asso- 
ciations of  farmers  for  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese ;  of  agricultural  labor,  the  Society  Van 
Marken's  Printing  Works  at  Delft,  where,  after 
ten  years  of  existence,  the  shares  have  biecotne 
the  property  of  labor  in  its  different  forms  (man- 
agement, hand  labor,  control).  In  consumptive 
cooperation  the  society  "Self -Help"  ("Eigen 
Hulp"),  managing  several  grocery  stores  in  The 
Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  other  cities,  is  the  most 
prominent.  The  Cooperative  Union,  a  society 
tor  propagating  cooperative  principles,  for  pro- 
curing information  and  the  oiganizmg  of  whole- 
sale business  and  cooperative  production  on  be- 
half of  the  cooperative  societies,  has,  however, 
separated  itself  from  the  "Eigen  Hulp."  This 
opens  the  way  for  working  men's  cooperative 
societies  to  become  members  of  the  union.  To 
this  they  were  opposed  till  now,  because  they 
could  not  agree  with  the  lines  on  which  the 
"Eigen  Hulp"  worked. 

_  There  existed  at  the  end  of  1904,  114  distribu- 
tive societies,  4  cooperative  butcheries,  70  baker- 
ies, 14  societies  for  the  distribution 
OeoMratlon  °^  ^      '  "'^  societies  for  distributing 
^  manure,  seeds,  fodder,  etc.,  43  other 

distributive  societies---S  productive 
tailoring  societies,  3  boot  and  shoe  societies,  i 
cigar  factory,  1  smithy  (forge),  t  upholsterers' 
society,  504  cooperative  creameries,  36  societies 
for  the  selling  of  agricultural  products,  3  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses,  3 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  cattle,  1  societies 
of  workmen  in  wooden  shoes,  6  mills  for  preparing 
jwtato  meal,  4  societies  of  beehivers,  i  society  <3 


oil  makers,  i  society  for  the  preparation  of  fodder. 
I  beet-sugar  mill,  2  societies  for  the  use  of  steam- 
thrashing  machines,  4  straw  pasteboard  mills,  6 
printing  societies,  3  a  different  productive  societies, 
309  people's  banks,  4  life-insurance  societies.  6 
fire-insurance  societies,  5  cattle-insurance  socie- 
ties, 9  societies  for  assistance  in  case  of  illness  and 
inability,  143  building  societies. 

A  large  factory  has  made  an  experiment  ivith 
small  gardens  for  the  children  of  working  men. 

There  are,  in  The  Netherlands,  one  p)ost-office 
savings-bank  and  nearly  300  private  savings- 
banks.  The  number  of  depositors  per  1,000  in- 
habitants was  63  in  1890,  and  soo  m  1904;  and 
the  average  amount  deposited  increased  from 
75  florins  in  1890  to  106  fl.  in  1904. 

Trade-unionism  in  The  Netherlands  is  charac- 
terized by  its  division  into  religious  groups;  and 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  this 
movement  is  not  very  strongly  developed.  In 
1905  there  were  104  unions  with  about  1,600  local 
branches.  The  diamond-workers'  union  is  the 
strongest  of  these  bodies,  embracing  about  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  diamond-cutters  in  Amsterdam, 
this  industry  being  confined  to  that  city.  Recent 
strikes  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

No.o{ 
strikn 

Decided  in 

workiiig 

men's  favor 

In  em- 
ployers- 
favor 

Ended 
without 
decision 

«90» 

•90J 

1904 

190S 

laS 

48 
39 

31 
33 

43 

60 

34 

47 

»T 
37 

35 

54 

Socialism  entered  Holland  in  1869,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  International,  but  did  not  t^e  per- 
manent root.      In   1878  a  new  So- 

SooUlUm  *=^'**  movement  sprang  up  largely 
under  the  lead  of  Domela  Niewenhuis, 
a  former  Protestant  clergyman.  He 
started  the  Recht  Voor  Allen,  a  Socialist  paper, 
and  a  Social  Democratic  Union.  In  1888  he  w^as 
elected  to  the  legislature  and  remained  till  1S91. 
But  gradually  becoming  anarchistic  or  commun- 
istic, most  of  the  Dutch  Socialists  broke  away  from 
him  and  the  movement  became  divided.  In  1889 
a  Social  Democratic  League  was  formed,  and  since 
then  the  Socialist  movement  has  been  conducted 
mainly  on  Marxist  lines.  Cooperation  in  con- 
nection with  socialism,  a&  in  Belgium,  has  been 
attempted,  but  with  small  success.  'There  were 
reported  in  1905,  65,743  Socialist  votes  and  fifty- 
two  Socialist  or  Labor  journals. 

Some  of  the  leading  Dutch  societies  are:  Cen- 
traal  Bureau  voor  Sociale  Adviezen,  37  Vossius- 
straat,  Amsterdam;  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de 
Statistiek,  The  Hague;  Het  Volk  (Socialist  or- 
gan), 1x7  Gelderscnke  Kade,  Amsterdam;  Jor- 
daan  (Working  Men's  Dwellings),  The  Hague; 
Tiefdadigheit  naas  Vermogen  (Charity  According 
to  Means),  Amsterdam. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  /aardiUrs  voor  1905  door  do  ttntral*  eommittio 
voor  d*  staHstUh;  Ntdtrlandsch  Slaalsatmanak,  Pyttenen. 
1906:  Duldt  Lift  in  Town  and  Connlry,  by  P.  U.  Hooch, 
London,  190 1;  Holland  and  Ou  Houamdtrs,  by  D.  S. 
Meldrum,  id  ed.,  London,  1899. 

NEW  HARMONT:  Though  later  identified 
with  Robert  Owen  (9.  v.),  this  community  was 
founded  by  a  small  (jerman  sect,  the  followers 
of  one  George  Rapp,  a  weaver,  noted  for  his 
biblical  knowledge  and  piety.  Rapp  gathered 
together  in  W&rttemberg  a  number  of  people  who 
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shared  his  religious  views,  and,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  early  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  they 
held  all  their  property  in  common. 

Bans  penecuted  for  their  views,  they  decided  to  emignte 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  tSoj  the  Rap^tes  formed  their 
first  aettlement  in  Butler  County,  Pa.,  si  vug  to  their  village 
the  name  of  Harmony.  By  dint  of  hard  worlc  and  economy, 
in  ten  years  they  were  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort; 
but  wisaing  to  make  their  position  more  secure,  in  1813  they 
moved  westward  and  bought  about  30,000  acres  of  some  oc 
the  richest  land  in  Posey  County.  Ind.,  and  tben  founded  the 
world-famous  village  of  New  Harmony.  The  Bapintee  were 
a  very  industrious  and  inoffensive  folk;  their  creed  enjoined 
pore  life,  simple  diet,  and  plain  dress;  the  ambitions  and 
wishes  of  the  individual  were  to  be  entirely  subject  to  the 
Seneral  good.  After  a  time  they  toolc  vows  of  celibacy,  even 
those  who  were  already  married  dissolving  the  relatioaship  and 
taking  the  vows.  For  ten  yam  they  Ubored  and  ptoepend 
exceedingly,  both  in  agriculture  and  manufacture;  and  then, 
selling  all  their  land  and  the  village  buildings  to  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  they  emigrated  east  again  to 
Beaver  County,  Pa.,  where  they  founded  the  village  of 
Economy.     (See  Ecomoiiy.) 

The  purchaser  of  New  Harmony,  Robert 
Owen  {q.  v.),  was  a  Welshman,  bom  in  i77i. 
He  became  manager  and  then  proprietor  of  ex- 
tensive cotton-mills  on  the  Clyde,  Scotland,  and 
devoted  much  energy  to  promoting  the  interest 
of  working  people.  He  desired  to  abolish  all 
class  distinctions,  and  endeavored  to 


trader 


show  that  the  interests  of  the  em- 


BobertOw«aP}°y5.'"  "P'^  employees  could  be  made 
identical.  His  mills  at  New  Lanark 
were  ideal  object  lessons  to  support 

his  theory,  and  it  was  to  put  into  practical  shape 

his  theories  for   the    advancement  of   working 

people  that  he  bought  the  New  Harmony  estate. 

Associated  with  him  in  the  scheme  was  a   Mr. 

William  Maclure,  a  Scotchman,  who  shared  Mr. 

Owen's  communist  theories. 

Their  aim  was  to  establish  a  community  in  which  property 
was  to  be  held  in  common,  tho  under  the  restriction  of  a  con- 
stitution. All  were  to  share  in  the  common  labor,  and  all 
ahould  receive  a  liheral  education,  with  facilities  for  continued 
study  and  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  religious  views  of  the 
members  were  entirely  of  their  own  choice,  the  only  qualifica- 
tions essential  for  membership  being  honesty  of  purpose, 
temperance,  industry,  cleanliness,  and  carefulness,  when 
the  settlement  of  New  Harmony  came  into  the  possession  of 
Robert  Owen  the  village  was  regularly  laid  out  as  a  town, 
ivith  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
center  a  public  square,  surrounded  by  the  large  brick  bitild- 
ings  built  by  the  Rappites  for  their  churches  and  schools. 
The  land  its^  was  well  prepared;  there  were  nineteen  detached 
farms,  and  some  3,000  acres  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
Rappite  society,  besides  a  vineyard,  several  orchards,  and 
other  improvements.  With  the  place  so  prepared,  and  30,000 
acres  to  fall  back  upon,  the  experiment  of  a  secular  communi- 
ty, based  on  honesty  of  purpose  and  moral  integrity,  seemed 
to  have  every  nuterial  advantage  that  could  be  oflTered.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  village  was  a  busy  place.  Within  two 
or  three  months  there  were  some  900  penons  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Many  of  these  were  in- 
apinsd  with  an  earnest  belief  in  the  ideals  which  the  experi- 
ment was  to  prove,  and  worked  realously  in  the  endeavor  to 
put  them  into  practise ;  but  many,  also,  were  lasy  and  shiftless 
and  came  seeking  an  easy  mode  of  living,  shirkuig  their  share 
of  the  toil,  while  others  came  with  a  view  to  making  profit 
out  of  the  benevolent  feeling  of  the  founder,  and  with  no 
sympathy  at  all  for  the  movement.  With  such  material  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  fulfil  the  original  expectation,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  it  had  become  evident  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  try  longer. 

On  April  27, 1825,  Mr.  Owen  called  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  together,  and  in  an  ad- 
dress explained  the  impossibility  of  an  immediate 
total  change  in  all  their  manners  of  life,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  accept  a  constitution  only 
partially  communistic  for  a  tenn  of 
O«utltiitioii  *'"***  years,  that  they  might  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  fuUv  carry  out  the 
ideal  community.     This  was  agreed 
to,  and  tmder  the  name  of  the  "Preliminary  So- 
ciety of  New  Harmony ' '  the  venture  was  formally 


constituted.  Mr.  Owen  then  returned  to  Europe, 
and  a  committee  managed  the  affairs  of  the  so- 
ciety. In  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Owen  returned  to 
New  Harmony,  and  soon  after  his  return  the 
members  of  the  Preliminary  Society  held  another 
convention,  deciding  to  at  once  commence  com- 
mimism  and  adopting  a  constitution  of  a  com-; 
munity  which  they  called  the  "New  Harmony 
Community  of  Equality."  The  management 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  council, 
who  were  to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
community.  Experience  demonstrated  that  the 
plan  of  the  executive  council  was  not  practicable, 
and  the  members  were  unanimous  in  requesting 
Mr.  Owen  to  take  the  sole  management.  This 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  most  prosperous  sea- 
son in  the  short  life  of  the  community.  There 
were  soon  no  idlers,  all  being  busily  engaged;  and 
the  meetings,  instead  of  being  the  scene  of  wran- 
gles, were  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  mem- 


This  was  too  good  to  last,  and  within  a  very 
few  months  there  were  disturbances,  and  at- 
tempts to  divide  the  town  into  several  societies. 
On  May  30,  1836,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
disagreements  which  had  arisen  about  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property,  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
of  the  population  was  held,  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  four  separate  societies,  each  to  pur- 
chase its  own  share  of  the  property,  and  each  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,  but  to  trade  together  by 
means  of  paper  currency.  Other  changes  fol- 
lowed fast,  but  each  change  left  them  no  better 
than  before.  •  The  trouble  was  not  in  the  institu- 
tions so  much  as  in  the  unpreparedness  or  g^reed 
of  many  of  the  members ;  and  though  there  were 
many  choice,  noble  spirits  in  the  tmdertaking, 
they  were  overweighted  by  the  others.  After 
watching,  the  spirit  of  the  community  depart,  and 
his  fon<Kst  hopes  gradually  crumble  away,  in 
Jtme,  1837,  Mr.  Owen  bade  the  comihunity  fare- 
well. Leases  were  granted  to  such 
Tailnre  **  desired  to  continue  the  coopera- 
tive experiments,  and  tho  some 
smaller  communities  were  formed 
from  the  wreckage,  the  New  Harmony  Commu- 
nity of  Equality  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  effect,  however,  was  not  to  die  away.  The 
scheme  of  communal  cooperative  life  took  a  deep 
hold  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  and  many 
smaller  communities  were  formea;  and,  when 
nearly  fifteen  years  later  Fourier's  scheme  was 
advocated,  many  were  prepared  to  sink  their  all 
in  the  new  communities  which  sprang  up  in  all 
directions — and,  alas!  died  away  as  rapidly  as 
they  came  into  existence.  But  with  all  the  fail- 
ures, there  is  still  some  gain,  and  the  bitter  disap- 
pointments of  those  who  fondly  imagined  they 
were  remodeling  society  are  only  the  defeats  , 
which  will  help  to  insure  victory  later  on,  even  ! 
tho  it  should  not  come  as  they  expected  it. 

A.  H.  I 

i 

ITEWSPAPERS:  Rowell's  American  Newspaper 
Directory  for  1906  reported  the  number  of  news- 
papers published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  23,461.  Of  these,  1,135  were  Canadian  publi- 
cations. The  following  was  the  frequency  of 
issue:  Weekly,  16,783;  monthly,  3,960;  daily, 
3,465;  semimonthly,  387;  semiweeklv,  588;  quar- 
terly, 195;  biweekly,  57;  bimonthly,  69;  tri- 
weekly, « — ^total,  33,461. 

The  World  Almanac  estimates  the  total  number 
of  newspapers  published  in  the  world  at  present 
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at  about  60,000,  distributed  as  follows:  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  33,461;  Germany,  8,049;  Great  Britain, 
9,500;  France,  6,681;  Japan,  1,000:  Italy,  »,7S7; 
Austria-Hungary,  2,958;  Asia,  exclusive  of  Japan, 
1,000;  Spain,  1,000;  Russia,  1,000;  Australia, 
1,000;  Greece,  130;  Switzerland,  1,005;  Holland, 
980;  Belgium,  956;  all  others,  1,000.  Of  these 
more  than  half  are  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Leading  Economic  and  Reform  Jounuda 

M..  Monthly;  Q..  Qaarinly:  W..  WtMy. 

United  States 

AdvocaU  of  Ptact.  (Organ  o(  Peace  Sodety.)  M.  31 
Beacon  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Amtrican  Journal  of  Sociology.  Bimonthly.  University 
of  Chicago. 

Anurtcan  Political  Scitnct  Revitw.     Q.     Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Statistical  Association  Quarterly.  49 1  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.     Bimonthly.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Pederationist.  (Orpran  of  American  Federation 
of  Labor.)     M.     4J3  G  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Appeal  to  Reason.     (Socialist.)     W.     Girard.  Kan. 

Arena.     M.  Broad  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Boston,  Mass. 

Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  M.  Official  publi- 
cation of  department.     Washin^on,  D.  C. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magemn*.  M.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind, 

Charities  and  Commons.  (New  York  Charity  Orranization 
Society.)  W.  105  East  Twenty-second  Stieet,  New  York 
City. 

Chaulaumtan.     M.     Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Daily  Socialist.  163  East  Randolph  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 

Cleveland  Cititen.  (Trade-Union  Socialist.)  W.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Club  Woman.  (Organ  of  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.) 
M.     soo  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Commoner.     W.     (W.  J.  Bryan,  ed.)     Lincoln,  Neb. 

Educational  Review.  Ten  numbers  per  year.  Rahw»y, 
N.  JS  and  New  York  City. 

Ftderation  Quarterly.  (Federation  of  Churches.)  119 
East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Good  Government.  (Journal  of  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form L^gue.)     M.     79  Wall  Street.  New  York  City. 

Hammer  and  Pen.  (Organ  of  Church  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor.)  Q.  4x6  Lafayette 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Independent.     W.     130  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.  Q.  1415  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

International  Sodalisi  Review.  M,  364  East  Kenzie 
Street,  Chic^o. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.     Q.     Chicago  University. 

Lend  a  Hand.     M.     (Lend  a  Ha 
Street,  Boston. 

Mother  Earth.  (Anarchist.)  H.  sio  East  Thirteenth 
Street.  New  York. 

National  Advocate.  (Temperance.)  M.  3  East  Four- 
teenth Street,  New  York. 

National  Prohibitionist.     W.     139  East  Fifty-sixth  Street, 
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Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  lU. 

Outlook.     W.     »87  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Philanthropist.  (Social  Purity.)  O.  ajs  West  Pour- 
teenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Columbia  Univeruty,  New 
York  City. 

Public.     (Single  Tax.)     W.     Unity  Building.  Chioigo. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Harvard  Univernty, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Social  Democratic  Herald.  (Socialist.)  W.  344  Sixth 
Street,  MilwauKee. 

Socialist  Woman.     M.     6  ro  Bast  Fifty-fifth  Street,  Chicago. 

Southern  Workman,     M.     Hampton,  Va. 

Single  Tax  Review.  Q.  11  Frankfort  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Typographical  Journal.  (Organ  of  the  Typographical 
Union.)     In.     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Union  Signal.     (W.  C.  T.  U.)     W.     The  Temple.  Chicago, 

in. 

Wilshire's  Magatine.  (Socialist.)  H.  aoo  William  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Woman's  Journal.  (Woman  Suilrage.)  W.  3  Pftrk 
Street,  Boston. 

H'«r*«r.  (Socialist.)  W.  184  William  Street,  New  York 
City. 

World's  Work.  H.  13S  Bast  Sxteenth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

World  To-day.     H.  .  67  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Yale  Review.     Q.     195  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Alliance  News.  (Temperance,  United  Kingdom  Allianoe.) 
W.     16  Deansoate,  Manchester. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  W.  Wyman.  Fetter  ttute, 
London,  B.  C. 

Brotherhood.  (J-  Bruce  Wallace.)  Q.  (harden  City. 
Hertfordshire^ 

Charity  Organiiation  Review.  If.  396  VauxhaO  Bridge 
Road.  London. 

Clarion.  (Socialist,  Blatcfaford.)  W.  44  Worship,  Lon- 
don, E.  C. 

Commonwealtk.  (Christian  Sodal  Union.)  3  Paternoster 
Buildings,  London,  E.  C. 

Contemporary  Review.     M.     Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C. 

Cooperative  News.     W.     Long  Mitigate.  Manchester. 

Economic  Review.     Oxford  University,  C.  S.  V.,  Oxford. 

Esperaniisi.     M.     67  Kensington  Garden  Square,  Lond<»i. 

Fabian  News.     M.     3  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London. 

Fortuity.     H.     London,  W.  C. 

Freedom.  (Anarchist  Communist.)  M.  37  Oasulston 
Street,  London,  N.  W. 

Freethinker,  (Secularist.)  W.  2  Newcastle  Street,  Lon- 
don. B.  C. 

Garden  City.  M.  (jarden  City,  Letchworth.  Hertford- 
shire. 

Good  Templars'  Waldimord.  W.  168  Edmund  Street. 
Birmingham. 

Herald  of  Peace.     M.     47  Broad  Street.  London,  E.  C. 

Humamlarian.     M.     53  Chancery  Lane    London.  W.  C. 

Independent  Review.  M.  t  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 
W.  C. 

Individualist.     M.     3*  Charing  Cross.  London,  S.  W. 

Labour  Gaeette.  (Board  of  Trade.)  M.  Wyman,  Fetter 
Lane,  London.  E.  C. 

Labour  Leader.  W.  (Independent  Labor  Party.  )  Whit- 
worth  Street  West,  Manchester. 

Land  and  Labor.  (Land  Nationalization  Assodatioo.) 
M.     43>  West  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Land  Values.  (League.)  M.  13  Dundas  Street.  Glas- 
gow, and  37«  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

London  County  Council  Gaeette.  W.  Great  Smith  Straet, 
London,  S.  W. 

Municipal  Jourml.     W.     ts  Salisbury  Square,  London. 

New  Age.    W.     i-»  Took's  Court,  London,  E.  C. 

Progress.  (British  Institute  of  Social  Service.)  1 1  South- 
ampton Row,  London,  W.  C. 

Review  of  Reviews.  M.  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street. 
London,  W.  C. 

Social  Democrat.     M.     Clerkenwell  Green.  London,  E.  C. 

Temperance  Chronicle.  (Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society).     W.     a  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Trades  and  Labour  Gaeette,  (London  Trade  Council.)  M. 
41  Cowcross  Street,  London,  E.  C. 

Women's  Industrial  News,  Q,  7  John  Street,  Adelphi. 
London,  W.  C. 

Women's  Suffrage  Record,  Q.  js  Victoria  Street,  Lon- 
don. W.  C. 

Women's  Trade-Union  Review.  Q.  Club  Union  Build- 
ings, London,  B.  C. 

Austria 

and^Sodety!)   "V'Sekcoa  Arbeitereeituitf  (Socialist).     89  Hariahilferstrasse,  Vienna. 

Pravo  Lidu  (Socialist).     Myslikovagasse  1959.  Prague. 
Sotiale  Rundschau.     M.     Bulletin  erf  Labor  Bureau. 
Wiener  Slaatwissenschaflliche  Studien. 
Zeitschrift  far  Volkswirthschaft.  Socialpolilik  und  Verwal- 
iung.     Vienna.     W. 

Zeitschrift  fOr  Stoats  und  Volkswirthschaft.     Vienna.     W. 


Belgium 

Avenir  Social.     Brussels.     M. 
Le  Peuple  (Socialist).     35  rue  des  Sables,  Brussels. 
Movement  Sociologique  International.     Brussels.     0- 
Vooruit.     >9  rue  Haatport,  Ghent. 

France  (Paris) 

AttnaUs  des  Sciences  PoUtiques.    Bi.-M. 
BulleHn  de  I'Offce  du  TravaiL 
L'Avant  Garde  (Socialist).     9  Avenue  d'ltalie. 
L'/fttmaKi'M  (Socialist),     no  rue  Richelieu. 
La  Petite  Ripublique  (Socialist).     4  rue  Paul  Lelong. 
Le  Must*  Social,     s  rue  Las  Caises. 

Questions  Pratiques  de  Legislations  OuvrOres  et  d'Economi* 
Sociale  (Lyons).     M. 

La  Reforme  Sociale.    Semi-M. 

Revue  d'Eeonomie  PotiUque.    W.     aa  me  Saofflet. 

Revue  Intemationale  de  Sodoloiie.    M. 

La  Science  Sociale.     M. 

Le  Socialiste.     16  rue  de  la  Corderie. 

Germany 

Arme  Teufel  (Socialist).     Falkenstrasae  10,  Dresden, 
A  Tckiv  fir  Volkswoklfahrt.     Berlin. 

Archiv  t«r  Sotidhoitsensduft  und  Socialpolilik.     Tubin- 
gen, M. 
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JakrbtiA  fir  GtstflMtibMnf,  Vtrwaltimt  mid  Volksmrtluckaft 
d*s  DnUschin  Rnchts.     Leipzte.     0- 

Kritisch*  BUiUr  fUr  di»  Gtsamitn  So*ialwisstnschafUn. 
Beriin.     M. 

Munchttitr  Post  (Socialist).     Sendlingerstiusse,  Munich. 

DU  Neut  Welt  (Socialist).   Nieder  Scb6nhauseii,  Berlin. 

Di*  Ntv*  Zeit.     Stuttmrt. 

Kticks-Arimtsblatt.     M.     Bulletin  of  Labor  Burean. 

Stools  tind  Socialwiss*HSchaitlKlu  Forschunstn.     Leipzig. 

SotioU  Praxis.     W.     Berlin. 

Vorwdrls  (Socialist).     68-69  Lindenstrasse,  Berlin. 

VoUUmrthsdiafllicht  Zti^agen.  Eight  numbers  per  year. 
Berlin. 

D*r  Wandtrfr.     Bielefeld.     M. 

D«r  VTafcv/acob  (Socialist).    12  Purthbachstrasae,  Dresden. 

Ztitsehriftfir  di*  t*somtt  Staatswissmschaft.  Tubingen.  Q. 

Zntschnftfw  SoMwissmschaft.    Berlin.     H. 

Italy 

AvatUi  (Socialist).     86  via  del  Seminario,  Rome. 
La  Rfforma  Socialt.     Rome.     M. 
Rioista  Itaiiana  di  Sociclttgia.     Rome.     Bi-H. 
L'Umanilaria,     Milan.     M. 

Nbthbslands 

Htt  Volk.     117  Geldersche  Kach ,  Amsterdam. 
Tijdschrift.     Labor  Bulletin. 


Social  dtmokrafn. 


SWBDBM 

II  Nowokyrtogata,  Stocldiolm. 


SWITZIKLAND 

Arhnttr  Stimnu.     13  Waltonhofstrasse.     Bern. 
Lt  Grutli  (Socialist),     34  Cit^  Derriire.  Geneva. 
Le  PtupU.     37  Coulonvreniire.  Geneva. 
Sclmnttrisck*  BUtltr  fOr  Wirtschafts    mid   SomalpoUtik. 
Bern. 

SchweiMrisclu  Zntsdirift  far  Gtm*iniUMith*it.     Q. 


El  Socialisia, 


Spain 
18  Espiritu  Santo,  Madrid. 


NEWTON,  RICHARD  HEBER,  D.D.:  Qe^y. 
man,  author;  born  1840  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
educated  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  at  Philadelphia. 
Rector  of  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York  City,  for 
thirty-three  years ;  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  in- 
troduce Institutional  Church  features  into  church 
work,  free  evening  classes,  working  men's  clubs, 
free  kindergartens,  summer  homes,  etc.,  and  one 
of  the  first  ministers  in  New  York  to  use  the  pul- 

Sit  for  instruction  in  the  ethics  of  sociology.  Dr. 
[ewton  is  a  Christian  Socialist  and  has  lectured 
much  on  behalf  of  social  reform.  He  wrote  the 
article  on  "Cooperation"  in  the  American  Sup- 
plement to  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
Also  "Social  Studies,"  "Church  and  Creed," 
among  many  other  books.  Address:  East  Hamp- 
ton, New  York. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (see  also  New  York  City 
Monopolies;  Cities  (Statistics);  Luxury;  Cor- 
ruption; Tammany;  Housing;  Overcrowding; 
Slums;  Tenements;  Liquor  Traffic;  Prosti- 
tution, and  other  special  topics) : 

The  story  of  reform  in  New  York  City  has  always  been 
involved.     From  the  discovery  of  Manhattan  Island  in  1609 
by  Hendrik  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  Dutch  employ.  New 
York  City,  originally  called  New  Amsterdam,  has  always 
had  a  composite  population.     Even  under  the  Dutch,  New 
Amsterdam  had  many  English  and  other  peoples.     It  was 
mainly  a  commercial  settlement  and  attracted 
from  the  start  a  few  men  of  wealth  and  many 
History      lawless  and  dissolute.     The  people  cared  little 
at  its  conquest  in  1664,  by  the  English,  with- 
out a  gun  being  fired,  nor  later  when  it  was 
recaptured  by  the  Dutch  and  then  handed  back  to  England. 
The  policy  of  the  Dutch  governors  in  creating  patnxsns  or 
feudal  lords  and  of  the  English  governors  in  giving  grants 
and  concessions,  early  created  an  aristocracy,  while  the  pres- 
ence of  adventurers,  sailors,  slaves,  and  others  of  all  races 
early  produced  a  population  differing  from  modem  poorer 
classes  of  New  York  mainly  in  numben  and  in  being  more 
Iswless.     Many  of  the  wealthy  classes  conducted  ptivsteet^ 


ing  and  made  wealth  thereby,  even  as  the  wealthy  New 
Yorkers  organize  their  trusts  to-day.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, New  York  City,  being  the  headquarters  of  the  British, 
became  more  Tory  and  more  aristocratic  than  most  of  the 
cities  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  York  had  stood  prominent 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  that  uie  Stamp 
Act  Congress  had  met  in  New  York.  But  New  York  was 
mainly  commercial.  In  17^5  the  Tammany  Society  was 
founded  as  a  social  and  political  club,  to  oppose  the  Federal- 
ists, but  by  1800  was  influential  in  carrying  the  state  for  Jef- 
ferson, and  so  creating  the  Democratic  Party.  The  city's 
rapid  growth  and  wealth  and  the  doctrine  preached  by  the 
Clintons,  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  early  interested 
the  Tammany  Society,  commonly  called  Tammany  Hall  in 
city  politics,  especially  after  1834,  when  for  the  first  time  the 
mayoralty  became  elective.  The  city  was,  however,  to  a 
large  extent  really  ruled  from  Albany,  the  govemora  being 
principally  from  the  old  aristocratic  families  and  chiefly  in- 
terested in  statepolitics  with  unusually  varied  and  equal  party 
interests,  New  York  State  being  from  the  start  the  pivotal 
state  in  every  dose  election.  All  this  favored  secret  corrup- 
tion in  New  York  City,  working  among  the  masses  with  the 
connivance  of  the  rich.  By  1830  the  city  numbered  135,- 
000  people.  The  invention  of  steamboats,  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  (}anal,  immigration  from  Europe,  aided  commerce 
and  developed  a  city  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  New 
York's  wealth  became  famous  and  "  the  bread  riots  "  of  1837 
show  the  presence  of  the  poor.  Tammany  found  its  chance 
among  the  latter.  Fernando  Wood,  one  of  its  first  bosses, 
was  dected  mayor.  In  i8<o  street-railways  were  started 
and  franchises  were  obtained  by  corruption.  By  i860  New 
York  had  800,000  inhabitants.  During  the  Civil  War  New 
York  was  a  Democratic  dty,  with  many  Copperheads,  and 
her  commercial  magnates  were  accused  of  making  money 
out  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  there  was  much  patriotism, 
and  some  notable  manifestations  of  it.  The  Seventh  Regi- 
ment was  the  flrat  in  the  whole  country  to  go  to  the  front. 
But  "draft  riots"  broke  out;  negroes  were  persecuted.  Po- 
litical corruption  grew  open,  culminating  in  the  Tweed  Ring 
and  the  election  M  Oakey  Hall  in  i860.  Stock- watering  and 
stock-gambling  also  lan  riot  in  Wall  Street.  But  the  better 
citisens  rose  in  1871  and  exposed  the  Tweed  Ring,  and 
William  M.  Tweed  and  others  were  convicted  and  impris- 
oned. The  Times,  Tribmu,  Herald,  and  Harper's  Weekly 
led  in  the  fight.  It  was  proved  that  the  ring  had  stolen 
over  $ao.ooo,oco.  Tweed  escaped  from  iail  to  Spain,  but 
was  surrendered  and  died  in  jail  (hospital)  in  1878.  Many 
movements  for  reform  now  began.  Comstock  incor^rated 
his  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  in  1873;  Elbridnc  T. 
Gerry,  his  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
in  1874.  A  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  was  organ- 
ized in  1876.  In  state  politics  S.  J.  Tilden  largely  purged 
the  Democratic  Party  and  was  elected  mayor  in  1874.'  In 
New  York  City,  however,  a  new  'Tammany  boss  appeared 
in  "Honest  John  Kelly."  Tammany  became  wiser  and 
more  powerful.  It  nominated  comparatively  good  mayors 
and  developed  its  systematic  aiding  of  the  poor,  but  also 
systematized  its  corruption.  Kelly  ruled  till  his  death  in 
1886.  In  1884  the  "boodle"  aldermen  gave  away  the  val- 
uable Broadway  franchises  for  a  cash  consideration  (Broad- 
way steals).  Desire  for  radical  reform  became  general. 
Henry  Geor^  promulgated  his  ideas,  and  in  1886  was  nom- 
inated polhng  68,110  votes  against  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
(Repubhcan)  60,435,  but  Abram  S.  Hewitt  (Democrat)  was 
favored  by  Tammany  and  won  with  90,553  votes.  The 
Reform  Club  was  founded  in  1888  and  a  People's  Municipal 
League,  but  Tammany  won  again  in  1888,  1890,  and  1893. 
In  1900  the  Republican  Legislature  investigated  the  city, 
and  the  Senate  did  so  in  1894  (Lexow  investigation).  In 
1894  the  Independents  united  with  the  Republicans  and 
elected  William  L.  Strong  as  mayor.  Colonel  Cfeorge  E.  War- 
ing was  appointed  bead  of  the  street-cleaning  department  and 
revolutiomzed  it.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  president  of  the 
police  board  and  enforced  the  law.  In  1807,  however,  Tam- 
many again  won,  and  elected  Robert  A.  'van  Wyck  against 
Seth  Low,  nominee  of  the  Citizens'  Union.  Henry  George 
was  nominated  by  the  progressive  Democrats,  but  died  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Mr.  Croker,  who  had  been  boss  of  Tam- 
many since  1886,  was  really  in  power.  In  1898  the  area  of 
the  city  was  widened  to  Greater  New  York.  Another  in- 
vestigation (Mazet)  was  made  in  1899.  1°  I9°r  ^^^  Citizens' 
Union  elected  Seth  Low,  polling  394,993  votes,  tho  the 
Democrats  nominated  Edward  M.  Shepard,  who  polled  36^ 
338.  Mr.  Low  gave  a  good  administration,  but  was  per- 
sonally unmagnetic,  and  in  1903  George  McClellan  (Demo- 
cratic) polled  314.73S  votes  to  Mr.  Lows  353.086.  In  1905 
William  R.  Hearst  (9.  v.),  having  formed  a  Municipal  Owner- 
ship League,  was  nominated  for  mayor,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  almost  everybody  was  elected,  but  was  counted  out  as 
havini;  polled  only  335,165  votes  to  McClellan's  338,651  and 
to  Ivins  s  13  7,049.  Mr.  Hearst  has  tried  since  to  get's  recount, 
but  thus  far  has  not  succeeded. 

In  1^00  large  attention  was  given  to  startling 
revelations  as  to  the  social  evil  and  the  betrayal 
of  girls  on  the  East  Side  (see  Prostitution),  and 
many  evil  resorts  were  closed,  tho  the  Raines 
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Law  hotels,  or  hotels  only  nominally  so  to  fvdfil 
the  law  and  gain  a  liquor  license,  were  felt  by  many 
to  be  the  main  sources  of  evil,  yet  have  largely 
been  left  untouched.  The  connection  with  the 
police  and  graft  in  disreputable  houses  was  largely 
shown,  but  largely  traceable  to  men  higher  up, 
as  yet,  however,  unreached.  Outwardly  the  law, 
however,  is  now  more  enforced.  In  1904  consid- 
erable agitation  was  raised  as  to  gambling,  and 
District  Attorney  Jerome  had  many  pool-rooms 
raided  and  closed  up.  (See  Gambling.)  Tam- 
many, however,  remains  in  power,  and  reform  is 
mainly  on  the  surface.  (See  Corruption;  Tam- 
many.) 

Recent  years,  with  prosperity  in  business,  have 

seen  large  immigration,  much  ot  it  dumped  in  New 

York.     The  growth  of  the  city  has  caused  much 

^culation  in  land,  notably  on  Long 

Bafemu  Island,  but  more  land  has  been  sold 
than  houses  put  up,  and  efforts  to  get 
the  poorer  classes  into  the  country 
have  been  largely  defeated  by  the  speculative 
price  of  suburban  land  and  the  demand  for  cheap 
labor  in  the  city.  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  (q.  v.) ,  and  other  similar  companies  have 
erected  a  few  successful  model  tenements,  settle- 
ments (q.  V.)  in  New  York  have  multiplied  (there 
are  now  44),  charity  organization  societies  have 
been  wiselv  managed  and  their  work  vigorously 
extended,  but  the  overcrowding  {q.  v.)  grows,  anil 
its  results  are  not  adequately  met.  Agitation 
against  the  tenement  evil  resulted  in  a  much 
improved  tenement-house  law  in  1901,  which  a 
tenement-house  commission  is  somewhat  vigor- 
ously enforcing,  but  the  problem  is  so  large  as  to 
make  progress  slow.  (See  Tbnbmbnts.)  Con- 
siderable has  been  done,  however,  in  the  way  of 
tearing  down  the  worst  slums  and  opening  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  for  the  children. 
(See  Slums.)  Free  lectures  for  adults,  started 
by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  have  had  a  marvel- 
ous extension.  People's  concerts,  etc.,  are  fre- 
quently spven  to  crowded  audiences,  notably  at 
Cooper  Union,  and  in  the  summer  city  bands 
play  nightly  in  di£Eerent  parks,  recreation  piers, 
etc. 

The  transportation  problem  of  New  York  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult.  The  opening  of  the 
Subway  has  proved  a  success,  and  yet  increased 
services  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population;  four  bridges  and  four  tunnels  are 
in  course  of  building  over  or  under  the  East 
and  North  rivers,  and  the  electrification  pf  rail- 
roads is  in  process;  yet  the  demand  for  improved 
transit  is  unceasing,  and  overcrowding  a  crying 
evil.  The  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  first  or- 
ganized in  187s,  claims  to  have  done  its  best 
tho  much  criticized  by  radicals  as  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  corporations  (see  New  York 
City  Monopolies),  its  answer  being  that  rapid 
transit  must  be  had  at  the  first  possible  moment, 
that  the  city,  with  its  political  corruption  and  its 
limitations  as  to  the  borrowing  limit,  cannot  de- 
velop the  needed  systems,  and  that  capitalists 
will  not  incur  the  enormous  initial  expenses  in- 
volved, except  for  franchises  of  considerable 
length  and  possibilities  of  large  returns.  Mean- 
while the  consolidation  of  the  great  public  utility 
corporations  has  gone  on  apace  till  the  city  fintis 
itself  largely  in  their  power.  (See  New  York 
City  Monopolies.) 

The  present  charter  of  New  York  City  was  re- 
ported by  a  Charter  Revision  Commission  in  igoi, 
and  in  the  main  adopted,  tho  frequently  amended 


since  on  minor  points  and  in  some  important 
respects. 

Under  thU  charter  poirer  is  largdy  lodnd  in  a  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment,  composed  oc  8  penoos  with 
16  votes— the  mayor  (the  chainnan,  with  «  votes),  the  con- 
troller (3  votes),  tile  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and 
the  borough  presidents  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  (eacii 
with  a  votes),  and  of  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and 
Richmond  (each  x  vote).  The  mayor  ia  the 
OoTOmmant  executive  head  of  the  city,  and  his  sj^natme 
is  necessary  to  bills  immediately  affecting  thn 
city  voted  by  the  State  Le^lature,  tho  the 
bill  can  be  passed  over  him,  by  a  mere  majority  vote.  Tb« 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  the  money-votsnc 
power  of  the  city.  The  borough  presidents  act  to  a  certain 
extent  as  the  mayors  of  their  boroughs  with  larse  puweis 
as  to  streets,  improvements,  etc.  The  controller  has  man- 
asement  of  toe  aty  finances  subject  to  the  State  Legislstuiv 
and  the  Board  of  estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  boaid 
of  73  aldermen  has  very  limited  powers,  but  grants  sniall 
licenses,  and  under  certain  conditions  can  give  a  franchise 
for  twenty-five  years,  as  can  also  the  Boaird  of  Estimata 
and  Apportionment.  The  mayor,  borough  presidents,  con- 
troller, and  main  officers  aie  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms 
of  four  years,  the  aldermen  for  two  years.  The  salaries  of 
the  mayor,  controller,  and  corporation  counsel  are  $15,000; 
city  chamberlain  and  Board  of  Water  Supply  (3  members), 
$13,000  each;  president  of  Department  of  iVxes  and  Assess- 
ments, $8^000;  borough  presidents  of  Manhattan,  Brooldjm, 
and  the  Bronx,  and  commissioneTS  of  bridges,  diarities, 
corrections,  fire,  health,  police,  stieet-cleaning,  water-supply. 
gas,  and  electricity,  ana  the  tenement-house  commisstoner, 
$7,ioo  each;  city  clerk.  $7,000;  borough  presidents  of  Queens 
and  Ridimond,  president  of  the  Board  ot  Aldermen,  $5,000; 
aldSermen,  %imo;  various  deputies  and  asastants,  from  9io,- 
000  down.  The  main  deiwrtments  are  finance,  police,  fixe, 
health,  law,  education,  taxes  and  assessments,  parks,  char- 
ities and  corrections,  docks  and  ferries.  The  main  bureans 
are  licenses,  buildings,  highways,  sewers,  public  buildings. 
franchises,  statistics.  Other  important  omces  are  thoce  of 
tiit  coroners,  the  commissioners  of  public  works,  of  jizries. 
licenses,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking-fund,  accounts, 
aqueduct,  mtmidiMil  civil  service,  and  the  board  of  assessors. 
The  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commission  was  replaced  in 
1907  by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  The  commisaion- 
ers  and  heads  of  departments  are  mainly  appointed  by  the 
mayor. 

Among  the  important  New  .York  City  reform 
societies  are: 

The  Citizens'  Union,  359  Fourth  Avenue. 
City  Club,  5«  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 
Bureau  of  Municipal   Research,   31    Bast  Twenty-third 
Street. 

National  Civic  Federation.  aSt  Fourth  Avenue. 
Socialist  Party,  339  East  Eighty-fourth  Street. 
Daily  People  (Sooalist  Labor),  >8  City  Hall  Place. 
Defender  (Prohibitionist),  404  West  Twenty-third  Street. 
Anti-Saloon  League,  103  East  135th  Street. 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  35  Third  Avenue. 
Central  Federated  Union,  184  Eldridge  Street. 
University  Settlement,  184  Eldridge  Street. 
Collie  Settlement  (Women's).  95  Rivington  Street. 
Chanty  Organization  Society,    105  Bast  Twenty-second 


City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  381  Fourth  Aveane. 

Consumers'  League,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street. 

Rand  School  (Socialist),  rx3  East  Nineteenth  Street. 

American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  131  West  Thtrty- 
ninth  Street. 

New  York  Pederstion  of  Churches,  119  East  Nineteenth 
Street. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asaodation,  115  Wast  Twenty 
third  Street. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  7  East  Fifteexith 
Street. 

Salvation  Army,  11  >  West  Fourteenth  Street. 

Volunteeis  of  America,  34  West  Twenty-eighth  Street. 


ITEW  YORK  CITT  PUBLIC  SERVICE  MOH. 
OPOLIES:  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
the  principle  of  these  monopolies : 

From  an  accoimt  of  each  it  will  be  apparent 
that  their  record  has  been  one  of  extortion.  Their 
privileges  were  conceived  in  fraud  and  political 
corruption,  and  throughout  their  existence  they 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  temptation  to 
corrupt  officials,  have  violated  the  law  of  the 
state,  have  made  false  reports  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  just  taxes,  and  have  entered  into  a  close 
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and  friendly  alliance  with  public  officers  whose 
ciuty  reqttiied  that  they  should  protect  the  public 
from  extortion. 

The  Gas  Companies 

Prior  to  1880  competition  exis*^  among  the 
gas  companies  of  New  York  City.  Since  that 
-time  the  companies  have  appreciated  that  mon- 
opoly was  more  profitable  to  their  interests  than 
competition.  At  present  all  the  gas  companies 
operating  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Sronxare  controlled  by  or  merged  in  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company.  The  monopoly  enjoyed 
■by  this  company  is  absolute.  Most  01  the  very 
valuable  franchises  enjoyed  by  it  have  been  ob- 
tained witiiout  any  consideratiou  being  paid  to 
"the  people.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
privileges  were  obtained  free  of  charge,  the  rates 
exacted  from  the  consumer  by  the  gas  companies 
bave  always  been  excessive  and  extortionate. 

Down  to  1885  the  gas  companies  were  furnish- 
ing gas  to  the  consumer  for  $2.50  and  $2.35  per 
-thousand,  altho  the  investigation  of  1885  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  at  least  one  half  of  this  price 
-was  clear  profit  to  the  company. 

In  1885,  the  year  of  the  mvestigation,  the  com- 

Ijanies  reduced  the  price  to  $1.75,  and  in  the  fol- 
owing  year  it  was  reduced  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
-ture  to  ii .  3  5 .  This  price  continued  to  prevail  until 
1897,  when  it  was  again  reduced  by  law  to  $1  per 
thousand.  The  alleged  benefits  which  the  people 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  from  this  reduction 
have  been  almost  wholly  nominal,  as  poorer  gas 
■has  been  furnished  under  higher  pressure  with 
every  nominal  reduction  in  the  rate. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  from  these  nominal  re- 
ductions that  the  price  charged  for  gas  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  cost  of  its  production. 

The  report  of  the  Thomas  Committee  ui  1885 
did  good,  however,  because  it  supplied  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  reference  to  the  dark  and 
crooked  ways  of  the  companies.  The  companies 
appreciated  fully  the  dangerous  character  of  this 
report  and  copies  of  the  report  became  very 
scarce.  Professor  Bemis  says  that, ' '  according  to 
the  belief  of  many,  the  companies  bought  and 
burned  all  the  copies  on  the  market  and  hushed 
up  the  report  most  speedily."  ("Municipal 
Gas,"  p.  70.) 

The  parent  company  of  all  the  companies  which 
are  now  meived  in  or  controlled  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  was  the  New  York  Gas 
Company,  which  was  formed  in  1823  with  $  1,000,- 
000  capital.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  granted  to 
this  company  a  thirty-year  exclusive  franchise  to 
lay  pipes  in  the  streets  south  of  Grand  Street. 
The  franchise  was  given  away,  as  the  city  received 
absolutely  no  compensation. 

Various  other  companies  were  similarly  formed 
from  time  to  time,  and  also  got  franchises  vir- 
tually for  nothing. 

In  1884  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  was 
formed — a  "holding  company."  It  possest  no 
public  franchise,  but  held  the  stock  of,  and,  there- 
fore, controlled  the  foUowing-named  companies: 
New-  York,  Manhattan,  Mutual,  Harlem,  Metro- 
politan, Municipal,  and  Knickerbocker  Gas-Light 
Companies.  It  was  originally  capitalized  for 
$39,078,000,  of  which  $35,430,060  was  issued  for 
acquisition  of  the  properties  and  franchises  of  the 
constituent  companies,  subject  to  certain  indebt- 
edness. The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  did  not 
include  in  its  pool  the  Mutual  or  the  Standard  Gas 


Companies.  The  Mutual  agreed  to  enter  the 
combination,  but  was  prohibited  by  a  provision 
of  its  charter  which  made  its  directors  liable  for  a 
criminal  offense  if  they  voted  for  such  combina- 
tion. The  Standard  was  also  prohibited  by  its 
charter  from  consoUdating.  The  Gas  Trust 
represented  by  the  Consolidated  Company  cir- 
cumvented the  law  by  buying  the  stock  of  these 
two  companies  and  thus  while  avoiding  respon- 
sibility for  a  criminal  violation  of  the  law  accom- 
plished its  purpose  and  reaped  the  benefits  that 
came  from  violating  the  law. 

The  capitahzation  of  the  Consolidated  has 
since  been  raised  to  $100,000,000,  of  which  $80,- 
000,000  has  been  issued. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Gas  Company  was 
formed  in  1898,  a  consolidation  of  other  gas  com- 
panies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all  the 
shares  of  stock  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Gas  Com- 
pany are  owned  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany. Thus  the  ConsoUdated  owns  89,775  P'®" 
ferred  shares  out  of  a  total  of  90,000  preferred 
shares  and  121,095  common  shares  out  of  a  total 
of  1 3 1 ,650  common  shares  of  the  New  Amsterdam 
Company. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any  of  the  com- 
panies owned  by  the  Consolidated  possess  any 
franchises  at  all  at  the  present  time.  The  status 
of  the  franchises  under  which  the  Consolidated  is 
operating  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Stevens  Committee : 

But  it  IB  doubtful  whether  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company 
has  any  extensive  rights  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  appears 
that  no  franchise  other  than  the  fianchise  to  be  a  corporation 
has  been  granted  to  the  Consolidated  Gas  Compan^.  and  it 
would  seem  that  several  of  the  constituent  compnniea  have 
expired  or  will  soon  expire. 

In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  the  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  Company  holds  complete  sway.  Its 
monopoly  is  as  complete  within  its  territory  as 
is  that  of  the  Consolidated  within  Manhattan. 
This  company  operates  under  franchises  which  it 
claims  are  practically  perpetual.  The  report  of 
the  Stevens  Committee,  speaking  of  this  company, 
says: 

It  is  a  serious  question  to  what  extent  the  Brooklyn  Union 
Gas  Company  is  lawfully  exercising  rights  in  the  streets  of  the 
borough.  It  is  evident  that  the  matter  should  at  an  early 
date  be  made  a  matter  of  judicial  inquiry  upon  proper  action 
taken  by  the  municipal  authoritiee. 

The  Electric  Companies 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  ob- 
tained the  first  electric-lighting  franchise  in  1881. 
It  was  authorized  to  lay  wires,  tubes,  and  con- 
ductors for  supplying  electricity  in  all  the  city 
streets.  Under  the  terms  of  the  franchise  it  was 
obligated  to  pay  the  city  one  cent  per  lineal  foot 
of  tiie  streets  occupied.  The  resolution  grant- 
ing the  franchise  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  Grace 
upon  the  ground  that  the  compensation  provided 
for  was  inadequate,  but  it  was  passed  over  the 
majror's  veto.  (Myers's  "History  of  Franchises," 
p.  184.) 

Subsequent  to  this  many  new  companies  were 
formed  and  franchises  were  granted  to  them. 
These  franchises  were  all  acquired  by  the  New 
York  Gas  and  Electric  Light.  Heat,  and  Power 
Company. 

In  1 90 1  the  New  York  Edison  Company  was 
formed.    This  company  possesses  no  frandiises, 
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but  is  merely  a  "holding  company."  It  acquired 
all  the  riehts  and  privileges  of  the  old  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company-  and  the  New 
York  Gas  and  Electric  Light,  Heat,  and  Power 
Company.  The  New  York  Edison  Company  is  to 
the  electric- lighting  industry  what  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  is  to  the  gas  industry.  The 
capital  stock  oi  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
is  $45,300,000,  which  is  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  two  constituent  com- 
panies. This  sum  represents  {^ross  overcapital- 
ization. Bonds  were  issued  by  the  company 
tintil  its  total  outstanding  obUgations  aggregated 
$40,232,883.80.  Witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany before  the  Stevens  Committee  endeavored 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  company  owned  valu- 
able patents,  trade  prospects,  and  equities,  but 
when  these  nebulous  assets  were  analyzed  it  was 
found  that  a  majority  of  its  patents  had  expired 
and  that  all  of  these  items  did  not  exceed  $3,159,- 
000.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  and  fraudu- 
lent overcapitalization  of  the  company,  its  profits 
were  so  large  that  it  paid  $2,000,000  interest  on 
its  inflated  bonded  debt  and  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus of  $8,000,000.  No  dividends  were  paid  upon 
its  stock,  nearly  all  of  which,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  is  held  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 

The  cost  of  electric  current  averages  about  3.66 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx.  Add  to  this  all  incidental  expenses 
which  the  company  incurs,  whether  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  including  the  payment  of  interest 
upon  an  inflated  debt  and  dividends  on  "wa- 
tered" capitalization,  and  the  total  cost  would  be 
6.^2  cents.  The  Edison  Company  has  charged 
pnvate  consumers  as  high  as  1 5  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  for  electric  current.  It  has  charged,  there- 
fore, over  125  per  cent  more  than  the  total  cost, 
including  all  incidental  expenses,  fraudulent  as 
well  as  honest. 

For  incandescent  lamps  furnished  under  a  blan- 
ket contract,  for  which  other  large  private  con- 
sumers would  have  paid  $25,000,  it  appeared  from 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 

gany  before  the  Stevens  Committee  that  the  city 
ad  been  obUged  to  or  rather  did  pay  $80,000. 
The  proceeds  of  this  "graft"  yielded  the  Light- 
ing Trust  at  the  expense  of  the  city  $55,000,  for 
which  the  city  got  no  value  at  all.  It  is  strange 
that  in  view  of  examples  such  as  these  objection 
is  made  to  public  ownership  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  encourage  corruption  in  our  politics. 

Brooklyn's  electric-ughting  monopoly  is  exer- 
cised in  practicallv  the  ^me  maimer  as  that  of 
the  New  York  Edison  Company.  The  Kings 
County  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  owns 
the  stock  of  the  Edison  Illuminating  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  but  the  latter  continues  to  be  the  oper- 
ating company  for  its  own  plant  and  for  the  other 
plants  which  are  controlled  by  the  Kings  County 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company. 

The  sum  charged  by  the  Kings  County  Com- 
pany for  electric  current  was  twenty  cents  per 
Kilowatt  hour.  On  Jan.  i,  1905,  the  rate  was  re- 
duced to  fifteen  cents  for  the  first  two  hours,  ten 
cents  for  the  third  and  fourth,  and  seven  cents 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  so  on.  Current  was 
furnished  to  special  consumers  as  low  as  four 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Thb  Strbet-Railway  Monopoly 

The  history  of  the  street-railroad  franchises  in 
New  York  City  is  a  record  of  fraud  and  municipal 


corruption.     Its  record  is  too  long  and  intricate 
to  trace  in  this  place. 

The  first  grant  of  a  franchise  in  the  Borougli 
of  Manhattan  was  in  1832.  Since  that  time  tiie 
Board  of  Aldermen  have  bestowed  the  city's  fran- 
chises with  a  lavish  hand.  The  city's  most  valu- 
able properties  have  literally  been  disposed  of  by 
wholesale.  Most  of  the  franchises  were  given 
away  without  any  compensation  being  received 
by  the  city.  Eighth,  Sixth,  Third,  Second,  and 
Ninth  Avenues  were  rapidly  acquired  by  the 
franchise  grabbers.  Several  attempts  to  secure 
Broadway  were  made  before  Jake  Sharp  finally 
obtained  the  present  franchise  from  the  -'Boodle 
Board  of  Aldermen"  of  1884. 

At  present  all  the  street-railroad  franchises  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  whether  in,  over,  or 
under  the  streets,  are  controlled  by  two  com- 
panies.     The   street  surface-railroad   franchises 
are  controlled  by  the  New  York  City  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  elevated  railroad  and  subway 
franchises   are   controlled    by  the  Interborough 
Rapid-Transit     Company.      The     Interborough 
Rapid-Transit  Company  was  incorporated  May  i, 
1902.     It  was  organizetJ  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  operating  the    Rapid- 
Transit   Railway   under  the    Maidiattan-Bronx 
franchise  originally  granted  to  John  D.  McDonald. 
This  company  also  acquired  the  rights  in  the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan  franchise.     In  Jan.,  190J, 
the  Manhattan  Railway  Company  leased  to  this 
company  all  of  its  raihroads  and  property  for  a 
period  of  999  years  from  Nov.  i,  1875,  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  Manhattan  Railway 
Company.     This    company    is    capitalized    for 
$35,000,000.     Of  the  total  issue  of  stock,  $13,- 
600,000  was  used  to  acquire  the  $6,000,000  stock 
and  all  interests  of  the   Rapid-Transit  Subway- 
Company;    $9,000,000    was    offered    to    stock- 
holders of  this  last-named  company  at  par  and 
$2 ,400 ,000  was  sold  to  the  publicatiio.    In  June, 
1904,  the  stock  of  the  company  was  held  by  415 
stockholders.     All  of  the  stock  was  held  under  a 
voting  trust  for  five  years  from  May  12,  1902. 
Mr.  August   Belmont  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

In  1902  the  Metropolitan  Street- Railway  Com- 
pany leased  to  the  Interurban  Street- Railway 
Company  its  railroad  and  railroad  routes,  con- 
nections, rights,  and  privileges  for  a  term  of  999 
years.  In  Feb.,  1904,  the  Interurban  Company 
changed  its  name  to  the  New  York  City  Railway 
Company,  In  Feb.,  1902,  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany was  increased  to  $20,000,000.  The  Metro- 
politan Securities  Company  was  oi]ganized  in  igoJ 
as  a  security-holding  company  with  a  capital  of 
$30,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street-Railway  Company.  Generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  the"  Metropolitan  Securities 
Company  owns  the  stock  of  the  principal  com- 
panies, which  latter  companies  control  and  hold 
the  bonds  of  smaller  companies  and  lease  at  large 
rentals  the  franchises  of  various  other  companies. 

Each  company  has  watered  its  stock  many 
times,  and  the  organization  of  a  Securities  Com- 
pany is  a  convenient  method  by  which  more 
water  is  pumped  into  them  when  they  are  re- 
issued as  the  stock  of  the  new  company.  The 
one  fact  that  is  perfectly  clear  through  all  this 
complicated  tangle  is  that  all  the  dividends  that 
are  paid  on  all  the  stocks  of  the  various  com- 
panies, and  all  the  interest  that  is  paid  on  all  the 
inflated  "debts"  of  these  companies,  together 
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-with  all   other  charges,  rentals,  and  expenses, 
cotne  out  of  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  Rapid-Transit  Act  was  passed  in  189 1.  It 
■was  entitled  "An  act  to  proviae  for  rapid-transit 
railways  in  cities  of  over  1,000,000  inhabitants." 
It  provided  for  the  continuance  in  office  of 
"William  Steinway,  John  H.  Starin,  Samuel 
Spencer,  John  H.  Inman,  and  Eugene  L.  Bushe, 
'wlko  had  been  appointed  as  commissioners  under 
■the  Act  of  1875. 

The  Manhattan-Bronx  franchise  was  the  first  franchise 
granted  by  the  Rapid-Tmnsit  Commission.  The  contract 
constitutes  a  printed  volume  of  180  Pages,  and  was  executed 
And  delivered  on  Feb.  3i,  1900.  Under  this  contract  the 
contractor  agreed  to  construct  and  equip  the  Rapid-Transit 
Railroad  upon  the  routes  and  general  plana  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  put  it  in  operation,  and  to  mamtain  and  operate  it 
under  a  lease  from  the  city  for  the  term  of  fifty  years.  The 
city  agreed  to  pay  $35,000,000  in  case  the  whole  of  the  road 
is  constructed,  and  other  specified  sums  in  case  it  should  de- 
termine to  construct  less  than  the  whole.  The  city  also 
agreed  to  give  the  contractor  the  light  to  construct  and  op- 
erate the  railroad  "free  of  all  right,  claim,  or  other  interfere 
ence,  whether  by  injunction,  suit  for  damages,  or  otherwise, 
on  the  part  of  any  abutting  owner  or  other  person.'* 

With  reference  to  terminal?,  the  contract  provides  that 
the  city  shall  itself  purchase  the  real  estate  for  the  terminals 
by  condemnation  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  contractor  is  to 
construct  them  and  receive  the  cost  of  such  construction, 
^irith  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  city  it  is  stiptuated  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  (1,750,- 
000.  This  amount  which  the  city  pays  is  in  addition  to  the 
S35.00o.00a  paid  for  the  cost  of  construction.  The  contract 
also  provides  that  the  city  shall,  if  necessary,  acquire  lands 
for  station  and  other  purposes  «  the  railroad  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $  r  ,000.000,  and  that  if  the  necessary  real  estate 
should  cost  more  than  that  sum,  such  excess  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  contractor. 

The  city  leases  to  the  contractor  the  whole  railroad  for 
fifty  yeaiB  from  the  time  of  completion,  and  at  the  option  of 
the  contractor  a  new  Irase  of  the  road  is  to  be  grantea  to  him 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

The  contractor  agrees  to  pay  as  rental  a  sum  equal  to  the 
interest  payable  by  the  city  upon  the  bonds  issued  by  it  to 
provide  means  for  construction,  and  also  i  per  cent  upon 
the  whole  amount  of  such  bonds,  except  that  for  the  first  nve 
years  the  payment  is  not  to  be  made  unless  the  contractor's 
profits  amount  to  ;  per  cent  a  year. 

Ttie  contractor  is,  under  the  contract,  entitled  to  charge 
for  a  single  fare  not  more  than  five  cents  during  the  life  of 
the  contract,  and  the  franchise,  rolling-stock,  and  equipment 
are  exempt  from  taxation. 

In  1894  the  Rapid-Transit  Act  was  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  operating  the  road 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation  upon  his  or  its  "interest 
under  said  contract,  and  in  all  respects  to  the  rolling-stock 
and  other  equipment  of  said  road,  but  this  exemption  shall 
not  extend  to  any  real  property  which  may  be  owned  and 
employed  by  said  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  coimection 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  road." 

This  tax  exemption  was  a  very  important  amendment,  as 
the  original  Act  of  rSg i  provided  that  "every  corporation  or- 
ganized  under  this  act  shall  have  its  principal  office  and  be 
taxed  on  its  property  in  the  city  where  its  railway  or  railways 
are  situated.  * 

Under  the  contract  the  contractor  is  to  furnish  the  equip- 
ment, but  it  is  also  provided  that  at  the  final  termination  of 
the  lease  the  city  is  to  buy  of  the  contractor  the  equipment 
at  a  price  to  be  fixt  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration.  This 
contract  was  awarded  to  John  B.  McDonald  upon  his  offer  to 
construct  tile  road  for  $35,000,000.  McDonald  also  furnished 
a  bond  of  $1,000,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract.  August  Belmont  &  Co.  organized 
the  Rapid-Transit  Subway  Construction  Company  with  a 
capital  of  $6,000,000  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  McDonald 
to  promote  the  construction  of  the  road,  to  furnish  the  se- 
curity given  by  him,  and  to  finance  his  undertaking. 

On  their  part,  what  do  Mr.  Belmont  and  his 
associates  give  in  trade  for  this  splendid  posses- 
sion ?  First,  they  pay  the  interest  on  the  money 
which  we  supplied,  about  3I  per  cent,  and  they 
pay  I  per  cent  sinking-fund — or  much  less  than 
what  they  would  have  had  to  pay  had  they 
borrowed  the  money  in  the  open  market  and  un- 
dertaken the  work  as  a  private  enterprise.  That 
is  all  they  pay — everything.  The  question  of 
equipment  may  be  disregarded,  because  the 
city  must  purchase  the  equipment  at  the  end 


of  the  contract  term.  As  to  the  damage  cases 
of  adjacent  property-owners,  which  most  corpora- 
tions have  to  pay — why,  the  city  in  its  goodness 
also  engages  to  satisfy  all  of  them.  The  city 
will  not  get,  all  told,  as  much  as  if  the  property 
were  subject  to  ordinary  taxation  and  no  other 
pavment  made  whatever  to  the  city. 

In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Rapid- 
Transit  Act,  Judge  Barrett  reviewed  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  law  in  the  following  language 
(Sun  Publishing  Ass'n  vs.  Mayor,  8  App.  Div., 
230,  247):  "The  plaintiff's  argument  rests  nec- 
essarily upon  the  theory~that  the  board  will  not 
faithfully  discharge  its  duties  to  the  city,  but  will 
act  entirely  in  ths  interests  of  the  contractor — 
an  inference  which  is  purely  gratuitotis." 

This  decision  was,  of  course,  rendered  be- 
fore the  McDonald-Belmont  contract  was  made. 
What  was  at  that  time  a  "purely  gratuitous" 
inference  became  afterward  an  actual  fact.  The 
board  did  act  in  the  interests  of  the  contractor 
rather  than  of  the  city.  It  did  require  the  mini- 
mum compensation  allowed  by  law.  It  did  make 
the  worst  possible  contract  which  by  law  It  was 
authorized  to  make. 

On  Sept.  II,  1902,  the  board  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  Brooklyn-Manhattan  Railroad  to  the 
Rapid-Transit  Subway  Construction  Company. 
All  that  can  justly  be  said  of  this  contract  is 
that  it  is  not  in  all  respects  as  bad  as  was  the 
Manhattan-Bronx  contract.  The  enormous  profit 
which  the  company  will  derive  from  this  contract, 
providing,  as  it  does,  for  exemption  from  taxation , 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  company  con- 
sented to  construct  the  road,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  would  be  almost  $9,000,000,  for  $3,000,- 
000. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Brooklyn  Rapid- 
Transit  Company  enjoys  valvtable  franchises  in 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  city's  streets  and  has 
been  accorded  franchises  which  are  practically 
perpetual,  probably  no  corporation  which  has  - 
ever  operated  in  the  city  of  New  York  has 
shown  a  more  consistent  contempt  for  the  public 
and  a  more  complete  disregard  of  their  rights 
and  convenience  than  has  this  company.  Its 
cars  are  in  bad  repair  and  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  a  dirty  condition,  while  during  the  winter 
months  Uttle  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  them 
adequately  heated.  The  services  accorded  the 
pubuc  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  that  is  at 
present  absolutely  dependent  upon  it,  are  simply 
atrocious.  The  treatment  of  its  employees  ha^ 
alwa}rs  been  bad,  and,  in  common  with  the  other 
railroad  companies  operating  in  the  city,  it  has 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  provisions  of 
the  labor  law. 

On  Oct.  9,  1^03,  the  Rapid-Transit  Commission 
issued  its  certificate  granting  a  franchise  to  the 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  &  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company,  a  franchise  of  which  a  committee  of  the 
Rapid-Transit  Commission,  consisting  of  A.  E. 
Orr,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  and  Edward  M. 
Grout,  declare  in  their  report:  "Your  committee 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its  terms  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  greatly  in  the  interest  of  the 
city  of  New  York." 

The  committee  in  their  report  offer  no  excuse 
for  accepting  terms  which  secure  to  the  city 
grossly  inadequate  compensation,  altho  the 
committee  seem  to  offer  their  apology  to  the 
railroad  company  for  having  charged  it  the 
paltry  and  ridiculous  sum  of  $200  a  year  in  return 
for  the  rights  under  the  North  and  East  rivers. 
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The  New  York  and  Jersey  franchise  was  granted 
by  the  Rapid-Transit  Commission  July  lo,  looa. 

This  valuable  franchise  is,  by  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  given  in  perpetuity  upon  absurdly  inade- 
quate compensation. 

The  only  theory  upon  which  it  seems  possible 
to  understand  the  extraordinary  policy  pursued 
by  the  Rapid-Transit  Commission  in  disposing 
oi  the  franchise  wealth  of  the  city  is  that  the 
commission  is  under  the  impression  that  any 
corporation  which  consents  to  accept  and  oper- 
ate a  public  franchise  confers  a  benefit  upon  the 
public. 

The  Hudson  and  Manhattan  franchise  was 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Rapid-Transit  Railroad 
Commissioners  on  Nov.  24,  1903. 

The  franchise  is  granted  in  perpetuity  upon 
grossly  inadec^uate  compensation.  For  the  nght 
to  enter  the  city  the  company  is  to  pay  $100  per 
annum  for  twenty-five  years.  For  rights  under 
dock  property  the  company  is  to  pay  at  fifty  cents 
per  foot  per  annum  tor  ten  years  and  $1  per 
annum  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  For  street  or 
vault  rights  in  Cortlandt,  Dey,  and  Pulton  streets, 
contiguous  to  terminal  stations,  the  company  is 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per  square  loot 
per  annum  for  ten  years  and  eighty  cents  per 
square  foot  per  annum  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

For  tunnel  rights  under  the  streets  the  com- 
pany is  to  pay  $9,000  per  annum  for  ten  years 
and  $15,000  per  annum  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

The  total  estimated  sum  per  annum  which  the 
city  would  receive  is,  for  the  first  ten  years, 
$13,040.80;  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  $23,993.60. 

The  Belmont  monopoly,  by  the  gfrace  of  the 
Rapid-Transit  Commission,  is  grasping  New  York 
City  in  its  toils,  and  unless  the  people  take  ' 
decisive  action  at  once,  the  city  will  be  completely 
at  its  mercy.  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  sum- 
mary contains  a  wammg  against,  as  well  as  a 
description  of,  the  growing  Belmont  power: 

"The  people  do  not  reauze  what  this  Belmont 
monopoly  has  already  come  to  be.  It  is  not  only 
the  greatest  combination  of  street-car  interests 
New  York  ever  had  but  it  promises  to  be  the 
most  piratical.  The  aim  of  Belmont,  and  the 
European  Rothschilds  behind  him,  is  complete 
monopoly.  Already  he  controls  the  subway  and 
all  the  elevated  railroads  in  Manhattan,  he  owns 
the  surface-car  line.<!  in  Long  Island  City,  and  he 
has  just  acquired  the  old  perpetual  franchise  of  the 
Steinway  Tunnel  Company,  which  enables  him  to 
build  another  tunnel  to  Brooklyn,  and  he  is  on  the 
way  to  obtain  other  important  rights.  Through 
his  associates,  also,  he  is  interested  in  the  new 
Hudson  River  Tunnel,  which  recently  obtained  a 
franchise  up  Sixth  Avenue,  thereby  giving  him  a 
grasp  of  the  passenger  traffic  of  Jersey  City. 
And  now  he  is  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  financially 
dishonest  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  which 
controls  the  surface  lines  of  Manhattan.  When 
he  gets  that  he  can  rest  with  smiling  content, 
havmg  captured  the  city." 

That  Mr.  Belmont  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
existing  situation  we  know,  for  he  has  told  us. 
He. has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  congratulate  the 
public  upon  the  contract  which  it  made  with  him 
for  the  building  and  operation  of  the  subway  and 
to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  of  municipal  ownership. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  Belmont  says : 

At  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  ill-digested  and  ill-con- 
sidend  plans  under  discussion,  having  for  their  object  not 
only  mtmidpal  ownership  but  municipal  operation  of  trans- 
portation lines,  the  city  of  New  York  has  reached  the  true 


solution  of  this  problem — that  mnnidnal  participatjon  is 
justified  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  credit  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  work,  but  should  stop  short  of  the  operattoc  of 
the  property  when  constructed.  To  private  interests  sbooU 
be  committed  the  risks  and  the  burden  as  well  as  the  profit 
of  constructing,  equipping,  and  operating  the  road,  the  latter 
not  being  within  the  governmental  functions  or  other  legitir 
mate  province  of  a  municipality. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  New  Zealand,  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  reform,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and,  in  very  many  respecte,  the  most 
advanced  country  in  the  world. 

I.  Statistics 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  main  i«l««wW 
with  several  groups  of  smaller  islands  lying  at  some  distaaoe 
from  the  principal  group.     It  has  an  area  of  104^51  «q.  m., 
about  one  fourth  larger  than  Great  Britain.     Popnlatioii, 
1906  (including  47,845  Maoris),  888,758,  or  7.4  to  the  square 
mile;  471,008  were  males.     There  were  2,570  Chinese.     The 
birth-iate  fell  from  37.49  in  1882  to  2^.12  in  i8s>a,  since  when 
it  hats  nsen  to  27.22  m  1905.     The  marriage 
rate  has  steadily  risen  from  5.94  per   t.ooo 
Vital         "^  population  in   1898  to  8.28  m   ijos.     U- 
afMtiaf<A«     legitimate  births  increased  from  3.70  m  every 
Diaiuaol     ,00  bon,  ;„  5893  to  455  in  1903.     Di-rarces 
increased  from  25  in  1893  to  103  in  Z90X  ajod 
91  in  X902.     The  death-rate  is  lower  tham  in 
any  country  of  which  we  have  statistics:  it  was  only  9.37  in 
1905.     In  1906  the  chief  cities,  Wellington  (the  capital)  had 
a  population  of  58,563  (with  suburbs,  63,807);  AucUand,  37,- 
736  (with  suburbs.  82,101);  Christ  Church,  49.928  (with  sub- 
urbs,   6^,878).     Kducation    is    free    and    compnuory,    and 
mainly  m  the  hands  of  the  State.     The  number  unable  to 
sign  their  marriage  certificates  was  295  in  18S1,  117  in  1891. 


schools  with   137,623  pupils  and  295  private  schools 
16,378  pupils.     The  regularity  of  attendance  is  higb, 


and  6S  in  1903.     There  were  in  1905  1,806  public  prunarr 
...  •     ■         ■     >ls  with 

•-•     ■    -  -  -  ^  ^''• 

some  8s  per  cent  of  the  average  roll  number.     Ine  1 

age  is  from  five  to  fifteen. 

A  great  advance  was  made  during  1902  in  respect  to  man- 
ual and  technical  education.  The  total  number  of  ttttut 
nized  classes,  which  at  the  end  of  1901  was  425,  increased  to 
980  at  the  close  of  1902. 

There  were  in  1905  27  endowed  or  incorporated  secondary 
schools,  with  4,060  pupils.  There  were  also  3  schools  off 
mines,  4  normal  schools,  5  schools  of  art,  and  xi  industrial 
schools,  all  more  or  less  aided  by  the  ^vemment.  The  New 
Zealand  University  is  a  degree  givmg  body  with  several 
affiliated  colleges,  ^ving  advanced  education.  There  wens 
in  1903  364  public  hbraiies  subsidized  by  the  State. 

Crime  is  on  the  decrease  (see  Criub,  page  240).  Drunk- 
enness, however,  seems  increasing,  tho  maixuyamong  persoaxs 
who  have  come  to  the  colony  from  abroad.     At  the  < 

of  1901,  out  of  the  total  population  of  New  Zealand    

fifteen  years  of  age,  51.8s  per  cent  were  found  to  have  beesi 
bom  here;  while  the  proportion  of  the  convictions  for  dnink- 
enness  of  New-Zealand-bom  Europeans  to  the  total  con- 
victions was  in  the  year  1900  about  z7  per  cent  only.  Of 
those  in  jail  only  28  per  cent  were  New-Zealand  bom. 

In  1004  there  were  1,180  various  relief  institutions.  Tbeze 
are  igbenevolentasylums  for  the  indigent,  with  1,167  inmates. 
The  needy  are  aided  by  relief  boards.  There  are  4  orphan 
asylums,  but  the  boarding-out  system  is  largely  adopted 
for  needy  children.  In  1003  there  were  2,174  inmates  of 
various  asylums.  It  is  educational  rather  than  duiritable- 
Under  the  First  Offenders'  Probation  Act.  such  offenders 
areplaced  tmder  probation  officers. 

There  is  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  and  one  for  the  bKnd. 
The  main  occupation  is  agriculture.  In  1901  there  wrera 
employed  in  agriculture  89,222;  in  xnanufactures,  60,8x9; 
in  commerce,  34,394;  in  the  professions,  23,509;  in  mining 
output,  17,8x6;  in  fisheries  and  forestry,  3,667;  m  domestic 
occupations,  34,394. 

Two  thirds  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and 

glazing,  tho    20,000,000   acres   are  still  under  forest.        In 

1906  there  were  reported  37,167,460  acres  in 

69,942  holdings;  of  these  19,787  had  x  to   xo 

Indmtriei  acres;  17,745.  xo  to  50;  7.562,  so  to  xoo; 
9,950,  100  to  200;  20,405  had  200  to  1,000:  8x1 
hadf  1.000  to  50,000;  90  had  so.ooo  and  over. 
(For  the  land  system,  see  below.)  In  1901,  of  those  engaged 
in  agriculture,  28,337  were  farmers,  12,908  family  or  rdativa 
assistants,  x9,74gfarm-laborerB,  3,220  run-holders,  and  7,66s 
station  hands.     The  principal  crops  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  natural  mineral  resources  of  New  Zealand  are  great. 
and  have  exercised  in  the  past  an  important  influence  on  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  colony,  particularly  as  to 
gold.  In  the  earliest  years  the  gold  was  obtained  from  al- 
luvial diggings,  but  at  the  present  time  the  greatest  quantity 
is  taken  from  gold-bearing  quartz,  which  is  distributed  widdy 
through  the  colony,  and  thus  there  is  a  prospect  of  xxxoxe 
permanency  than  aUuvial  diggings  could  gi\-e. 

Up  to  1906  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  was  oaarty 
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iiver  was  (noduccd  to  the  value 
5^1.      Hannfactures   in    1900  had 


190S  it  was  jC3,e93.936.     The 
««  jCi.i7?,744 


same  year 

,  .^ caal,;C838,- 

eapital  estimated  at 


3C7j«S».ooo  with  a  product  (1900)  of  £17,141,149- 

Commerce  is  oo  the  mcnaae.  The  main  exports  are  vool, 
frocen  meat,  sold,  butter  and  cheese,  iheenkins  and  pelts, 
t&n<»r,  gum.  srain;  the  chief  imports,  clothing,  steel  good^ 
and  machinery.  In  1905  the  exports  were;  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  j£7,795.384;  to  the  Australian  states.  j£i,8i<,7i7; 
to  the  United  States,  i^i, 438,501.  Exports  from  the  uniuid 
ICins'iom,  ]Cia,o87,ii8j  Australian  states,  1^3.394,371;  U. 
S.,  jC7  16,301.  The  registered  vessels  of  the  colony  (foreign 
suid  coast)  were,  in  190s,  338  sailing  vessels,  of  41,576  tons, 
and  371  steamers,  of  76,543  tons. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  are  general  condi- 
tions so  favoraSle  to  all.  Wages  are  high,  while 
other  features  (see  below)  make  labor  secure  and 


Public  Propbktt,  1903 

PttbUe  propertir-yi.  e.,  land  and  improvements  not  owned  by 
individuals,  exclusive  of  government  nilways: 

Crown  lands jCi5,303,i84 

Local  authorities' lands 4.319.539 

Educational  lands 3.181,739 

Church  and  other  lands 3,349,378 

_  .,  ^       . ;C3s,o53,84o 

Government  railways,  open  and  under  construc- 
tion, March  31,  1003 30,366,000 

Other  public  worb— viz.,  telegraphs,  light- 
houses, harbors,  and  water-supply  on  gold- 
fields 4,916,771 

Total  public  property ;Cso,336,6ii 

Private 356,403,400 

Native  lands 7,500,000 

Total  wealth £314.339.01 1 


Prookbss  tM  Nbw  Zbalamd 


Population 

Occupied 
and  cialti- 
vatedhold- 
mgs  over 
one  acre  in 
extent 

Exports 
(the  prod- 
uce ot  New 
Zealand), 
total 
value 

Imports, 
total 
value 

Public  debt: 
debentures 

and  stock  in 
circulation. 

(Prior  to  1880 

are  for  calen- 
dar years) 

Bank 

deposits 

Post-office 
and  other 
savings- 
bank 
depositors 

Government  Life- 
insurance 

Ybar 

No.  of 

policies 

Scholanat 
primary 
schools 

vScd 

33.554 

79.711 
348,400 
484.864 
635,508 
768,378 
787,657 

£ 

330,890 
549.133 
4.544.683 
6,103,300 
9,438,761 
13.055.349 
13,690,460 
13,498.599 
14.838,193 
14.601,787 
15.503.530 

891,301 
1.548.333 
4.639.015 
6,i6a,oil 
6,360,535 
10,646,096 
11,817.915 
11,336,733 
13,788,675 
13.391.694 
13,838,857 

£ 

£ 

lUi 

644,531 
3,137,769 
8,538,93s 
13,368,610 
is.570,610 
16,034.848 
17.331.767 
19,011,114 

1.104 
13,137 
47.463 

34S.034 

361,948 
380,011 

397.569 
3x6,376 

10,311 

7,841,891 
38,185,711 
38,830.350 

49.59>.345 
53,966,447 
55,899.019 
57.533,315 
59,913,000 
'63,191,040 

11,656 
38,103 
40,368 
41.391 
43,406 
43.  "6 

1S80 

83^01 

x8oo 

130,734 

131.351 

•33.568 
137.633 

30,545.601 

I 

888.578 

69,913 

>  Net  debt,  £59,670,471. 


with  many  advantages.  Wages  in  1903  in  the 
provincial  districts  of  Auckland  and  Taranaki, 
respectively,  were: 


Fkrm  laborers: 

'Vnth  board,  per  week 

'Vnthont  board,  per  day 

Per  day,  without  board: 

Masons 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Smiths 

Geneial  house  servants,with  board 

per  week 

Housemaids,  with  board,  per  week 
Nursemaids,  with  board,  per  week. 

Coopers 

Watchmakers 

General  laborers,  without  board, 

per  day 

ICners,  without  board,  per  day. . . 

Dressmakers 

Ma^iinists 


s.  d.      J.  d. 
15  o  to  35  o 

7  o 

10  e  to  14  o 
10  o  to  14  o 

9  O  to  13   o 

8  o  to  10  o 

xo  o  to  17  6 
8  o  to  15  o 

Jo  to  10  o 
o  to  10  o 

8   O  to  13   o 

7  o  to  80 
7  6  to  10  6 
10  o  to  35  o 
IS  o  t0  30  o 


s.  d. 


13    O 

I>    O  to  13    8 

10  O 
9  o 

10  o  to  15  o 
10  o  to  15  o 
S  o 

8  o  to  10  6 
8  o  to  le  o 

8  o 
8  o 

13    O  to  36   O 

30  o  to  43  O 


The  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  New  Zealand, 
from  the  Official  Year  Book  of  1904,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

EsTiMATBD  ParvATB  Wbalth 


Ybak 


1893 
1900 
I90I 
1903 

1903 


Amount 


£156,058.373 
338,336,158 
339.587,016 
340,054.83s 
356,403,400 


Average 
per  head 


£333 
396 
391 
397 
308 


The  above  table  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  have  questioned  the  advantage  to  New 
Zealand  of  her  progressive  policy. 

In  1 90 1  the  imimproved  value  of  the  land  was 
estimated  at  ;£7S>833,46s  and  of  improvements  at 
;£46,392,564,  a  total  of  ;£ia3,325,o29;  in  1905 
the  corresponding  figures  were  ;£i33,937,i26  and 
£74,747.349.  a  total  of  ;£i97,684,47s. 

n.  GoTemment  and  Constitntion 

The  government  consists  of  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  O^rd  Pltmket),  a  ministry, 
and  two  houses  of  Parliament  (a  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Representatives).  The 
High  Commissioner  in  London  is  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Reeves  (q.  v.).  The  Council  has  thirty-five  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  governor;  the  House, 
eighty  members,  elected  trienniaUy  by  adult 
sufirage,  and  includes  four  Maoris. 

The  qualifications  for  electors  are  residence  in 
the  colony  for  a  year,  and  in  the  electoral  district 
for  three  months.  Women  have  the  suffrage, 
but  the  proportion  of  women  enrolling  shows 
some  signs  of  falling  off  and  in  general  woman's 
suffrage  in  New  Zealand  has  shown  no  remarkable 
results  either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  There  is 
little  or  no  tendency  to  elect  women  to  offices. 
Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  £300  and 
of  the  Upper  House  £200  a  year.  For  local  gov- 
ernment the  country  is  divided  into  pi  counties 
and  103  boroughs,  the  counties  beinp^  further 
divided  into  town  districts  and  road  districts. 

The  Ministry,  consisting  of  eight,  is  the  re- 
sponsible governing  body,  and  since   1890  has 
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been  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals  with  a  larj^e 
policy  of  public  works  and  governmental  acti\'i- 
ties.  This  has  meant  large  government  expen- 
ditures, and  considerable  increase  of  debt,  but  in 
reality  only  an  apparent  increase,  since  the  ex- 
penditures in  almost  all  cases  have  been  on  activi- 
ties sufficiently  remunerative  to  bring  in  revenue 
enough  to  pay  off  the  interest  on  the  debt  they 
have  created  and  supply  a  sinkin^-ftind  to  gradu- 
ally pay  off  the  debt.  The  few  exceptions  have 
been  for  expenditures  so  plainly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colony  as  to  call  out  little  general  censure. 
The  average  debt  per  head  of  population  in  1896 
was  60/.  205.  6d.  and  in  1906,  67/.  os.  iid.  The 
average  taxation  per  head  in  190 1  was  3/.  19s.  6d., 
and  in  1906,  4/.  js.  jd. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  (1906)  were:  Cus- 
toms, £2,697,411;  railways,  £2,338,418;  post  and 
telegraph,  £1,201,263;  1^""  ***•  ;£383.7S6;  >n- 
come  tax,  £261,816;  total  (with  other  sources), 
£7,828,570.  The  chief  expenditures  were:  Pub- 
lic debt  charges,  £2,187,437;  railways,  £1,594,- 
954;  education,  £714,071;  post  and  telegraph, 
£577,115;  constabulary  and  defense,  £291,808; 
total  (with  other  items'),  £7,122,340. 

Nearly  all  pubhc  works  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  government.  In  the  early  days  these  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  spread  of  settlement,  but  by 
1870,  however,  the  progress  of  the  cotmtry  seemed 
to  demand  inauguration  of  the  "Public  Works 
and  Immigration  Policy,"  which  provided  for 
carrying  out  works  in  advance  of  settlement. 
Railways,  roads,  and  water-races  were  construct- 
ed, ana  immigration  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
Hence  largely  the  increased  debt. 

(Jovemment  activities  now  include  operation 
of  all  public  utilities,  government  banking,  postal 
savings-banks,  nationalization  of  much  of  the 
land,  government  loans  to  home- 
builders.  State  operation  of  coal- 
mines. State  trusteeship  and  manage- 
ment of  estates.  State  title  guaranty, 
progressive  taxation  of  land  values 
and  exemption  of  improvements.  State  purchase 
of  patents,  village  and  farm  settlements  for  the 
poor,  direct  employment  on  public  works,  man- 
datory arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

Government  railways  (1906)  included  2,520 
miles  (a  private  line  lias  89  miles).  The  surplus 
of  returns  above  expenditures  (see  above)  was 
£743,464.  The  total  expenditure  on  government 
lines  to  March  31,  1901,  has  been  £24,092,085. 
The  freight  earned  was  4,241,422  tons,  and  the 
passengers  numbered  8,826,382.  (See  Railways, 
section  New  Zealand.)  The  telegraph  system, 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  had  (1906) 
8,355  miles  of  line.  The  net  surplus  of  receipts 
atx>ve  expenditures  for  the  post  and  telegraph 
was  £106,152.  The  telephone  is  similarly  m  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  quite  remunerative, 
'  being  very  generally  used  and  the  rates  low. 

There  are  five  banks  of  issue  doing  business, 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  being  the  government 
bank.  In  1894  the  government  voted  £2,000,000 
to  save  it,  and  now  virtually  runs  it,  several  of  its 
directors  being  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
government  postal  savings-banks  also  do  a  large 
business.  Practically  all  the  money-order  po^ 
offices  are  savings-bank  offices,  and  give  the  peo- 
ple far  more  banking  facilities  per  head  than  in 
England  or  the  U.  S.  They  are  largely  used  be- 
cause perfectly  safe.  No  postal  bank  has  ever 
closed  its  doors  or  experienced  a  run  on  its  funds. 
The  deposits  are  invested  in  public  works  and  im- 
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provements.     The  government  also  mates  favti- 
able  loans   to   farmers.      Life-insurance  is  abo  I 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  as  sfaon  { 
by  the  following  table  of  >few  Zealand  insuram 
for  1902: 


Name  or  Officb 


Austtalian  Mntual  Provident 
Society 

Nine  other  societies 

Life-insurance  Department 
of  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment   


Total,  Dec.,  1909 . 


Number 
of  yean 
of  Dusi- 

neasin 
the 

ookmy 


33 


New   Zealaad  i 
neca  only 


Number 
of  exist- 
ing poli- 
cies at 
end    of 

year 

1903 


*9.S44 


4*,4o6 


Groa 

amount 

inauied  br 

policies  AC 

end  of  j<sr 

X90S 


9.S9<.S7> 


99.908    )£34.69;.n; 


In  the  year  1903  was  passed  an  act  "to  estab- 
lish a  State  Fire-insurance  Office  and  to  make 
other  provisions  for  the  insurance  and  protectioa 
of  insurable  property  in  New  Zealand  against  loss 
or  damage  by  fire." 

Besides  this,  in  1899,  the  government  Com- 
missioner of  Life-insurance  was  given  j)ower  to 
insure  persons  against  accident,  and  specially 
employers  against  liability  for  accident  to  any 
person  employed,  besides  generally  doing  the 
business  of  an  insurer  against  accident. 

In  1903  the  receipts  of  this  department  were 
£24,449,  and  expenses  £19,690,  of  which  £13.230 
were  paid  in  claims. 

The  government  conducts  a  Public  Trust  Oflke 
which  (1904)  managed  836  wills  and  trusts  (in- 
cluding sinking-funds  accounts),  1,062  intestate 
estates,  854  lunatic  estates,  119  native  reserves, 
333  West  Coast  Settlement  Reserves,  a66  un- 
ciaimed  lands;  total,  3,475. 

In  1903  the  State  commenced  o{ieration  of 
some  State  coal-mines,  producing  some  3,500  tons 
per  week. 

The  famous  land  system  of  New  2^aland  rests 

mainly  on  the  Land  Act  of  1892.     The  general 

policy  consists  (1)  of  breaking  up  land  monopoly 

by  progressive  taxation  of  the  larger 

lMidBTit«m^°'?'?«^:  (*},.*>*  .conserving  the  re- 
^^  'rnaming  public  lands  for  genuine 
settlers;  (3)  of  limiting  the  areas  of 
holdings  and  the  right  of  transfer;  (4)  of  burin? 
up  and  dividing  large  estates;  (5)  of  establishing 
long  leases,  with  periodic  revaluations,  instead  01 
freehold  purchase,  as  the  tenure  for  land;  (6)  of 
preference  of  the  landless  in  sales,  and  of  aidin^.by 
State  loans,  etc.,  the  imemployed  and  the  artisan 
class  to  get  on  the  soil.  Carrying  out  this  policy, 
land  under  the  Act  of  1892  can  be  had:  (i)  as  free- 
hold, but  subject  to  improvement  within  seven 
years  to  the  amount  of  £1  per  acre  for  first-class 
land,  and  half  that  for  second-class,  title  not  being 
given  till  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years;  (»)  tot 
occupation  with  right  of  purchase — a  twenty-six-^ 
year  lease  for  5  per  cent  annually  on  the  cost  pric* 
of  the  land,  with  the  right  of  purchase  at  the  wl 
of  ten  years,  and  the  fulfilment  of  exacting  condi- 
tions as  to  residents  and  improvements;  (3)  (<x 
lease  in  perpetuity  (999  years)  at  a  rental  of  4  pef 
cent  on  the  cash  price,  subject  to  conditions  of  im- 
provement and  residence,   without   revaluation 
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azi<3  without  right  of  purchase.  No  lease  can  be 
assigned  in  law  or  equity,  or  taken  in  execution, 
or  charged  in  any  way  for  twelve  months.  Trans- 
fer of  leases  cannot  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  the  Land  Board  of  the  district,  and  mineral 
lands,  resumed  lands,  special  settlements,  and 
improved  farms  can  only  be  obtained  on  lease  in 
perpetuity.  Purchase  in  this  form  is  favored  in 
other  ways  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  very 
larg^e  proportion  of  holdings  are  now  given  under 
this  tenure.  In  1896  the  sale  of  large  estates  to 
the  government  was  made  compulsory,  on  favor- 
able terms  to  the  owner,  but  the  possibility  of  this 
together  with  the  pressure  of  graded  taxation  has 
Tnade  it  seldom  necessary  to  use  compulsion, 
while  large  areas  have  come  into  government 
ovmership  and  the  profit  to  the  government  has 
been  large. 

Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
(i)  Town  and  village  land,  the  upset  prices  of 
■which  are  respectively  not  less  than  ;£2o  and  £3 
per  acre ;  such  lands  are  sold  by  auction.  (2)  Sub- 
urban lands,  the  upset  price  of  which  may  not  be 
less  than  £3  per  acre ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  by 
auction.  (3)  Riu'al  lands,  being  lands  not  reserved 
for  towns  and  villages,  classified  into  first-  and 
se€»nd-class  lands,  which  mav  be  disposed  of  at 
not  less  than  £1  per  acre  for  ^rst-class  and  5;.  an 
acre  for  second-class  lands;  such  lands  may  be 
either  sold  by  auction  after  survey,  if  of  special 
value,  as  those  covered  with  valuable  timber, 
etc.,  or  be  declared  open  for  application.  Pas- 
toral lands  are  included  within  the  term  "rural 
lands,"  and  are  disposed  of  by  lease.  Besides 
these  general  forms  of  tenure  special  enactments 
have  been  made  to  aid  the  landless  and  working 
classes  to  get  land. 

(x)  Under  the  Small  Farms  Association  system  any  group 
of  persons  numbering  not  le&  than  twelve  may  apply  for 
R  block  of  land  of  not  leas  than  x.ooo  acres  nor  more  than 
31. 000  acres;  but  there  must  be  a  member  for  every  soo 
acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one  may  hold  more  than  330  acres, 
except  of  swamp  lands.  The  price  of  lands  within  a  spedai 
settlement  cannot  be  less  than  los.  an  acre.  The  rental 
may  not  be  less  than  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
land;  the  tenure  is  lease  in  perpetuity.  Residence,  occu- 
pation, and  improvements  are  generally  the  same  as  re- 
quired under  ordinary  tenure. 

(>)  Land  may  be  had  under  the  Improved  Farm  Settle- 
ments Act  on  application  to  the  commissioner,  preference 
being  given  to  married  men.  The  area  of  the  farms  may 
vary  from  10  to  soo  acres,  according  to  locality,  and  no 
setuer  can  select  more  than  one  farm.  The  land  is  leased 
for  ^a  yean  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent  on  the  unimproved 
capital  value,  to  which  is  added  the  amount  advanced  by 
government  for  clearing,  gnusing,  etc.  Residence  for  the 
nnt  ten  years  is  compobory,  and  the  improvements  to  be 
effected  are  similar  to  those  on  leases  in  perpetuity. 

Villajge  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  governor,  but  the  main  features 
are  as  follows;  Such  settlements  may  be  divided  into — (i) 
Village  allotments  not  exceeding  i  acre  each,  which  are  dis- 
posed of  either  at  auction  or  upon  application  as  already 
described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the  otsh  price  beiiig  not 
less  than  ^^3  per  allotment;  and  (>}  homestead  allotments 
not  exceeding  100  acres  each,  which  are  leased  in  perpetuity 
at  a  4-per-cent  rental  on  a  capital  value  of  not  less  than 
io<.  per  acre.  Where  a  village-settlement  selector  has  taken 
up  less  than  the  nuudmtun  area  prescribed,  be  may  obtain 
an  additipnal  area  in  certain  cases  without  compeution,  on 
the  same  tenure  and  terms  as  the  original  holding.  Resi- 
dence, improvements,  and  applications  are  the  same  as  al- 
ready described.  The  leases  are  exempt  from  Uability  to 
be  seised  or  sold  for  debt  or  bankruptcy.  The  governor 
IS  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance  small  sums  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling'  selectors  to  profitably  occupy  their 
allotments. 

Under  these  different  forms  large  areas  have 
been  taken  up,  especially  under  the  Small  Farms 
Association  system. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  un- 
employed out  of  the  cities  on  to  the  land.     Land 


within  any  borough  of  15,000  or  more  inhabitants 
or  within  fifteen  miles  01  it  can  be  taken  by  com- 
pulsory process  for  working  men's  homes.  A 
man  may  take  a  lot  not  exceeding  five  acres,  and 
government  advances  of  up  to  £50  will  be  made 
him  for  fencing,  planting,  and  building.  The  un- 
employed are  also  helped  to  secure  work  on  pub- 
lic works,  while  considerable  areas  of  forest-clad 
lands  have  been  set  aside  and  small  contracts 
given  for  clearing,  burning,  and  sowing  these  with 
grass.  As  the  result  of  all  this,  holdings  of  over 
one  acre  have  increased  from  46,676  in  1895  to 
69,943  in  1906;  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent 
in  eleven  years. 

A  vital  portion  of  the  government's  policy  is 
its  system  of  taxation. 

In  1 89 1  a  land  and  income  assessment  act  was 
passed  repealing  the  property  tax  formerly  exist- 
ing, and  providing  for  an  ordinary  land  tax  on 
the  actual  value  of  land,  exemptions  or  deduc- 
tions being  granted  on  account  of  improvements. 
The  rate  for  1905-6  was  id.  in  the  poimd,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  about  ;£38i,ooo.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  land  tax  there  is  a  graduated  tax  on  land, 
rising  from  one  sixteenth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
on  values  from  ;£5,ooo  to  ;£7,ooo,  up  to  3d.  in  the 
pound  on  values  of  £210,000  and  upward.  This 
graduated  tax  yields  in  round  numbers  ;£io5,goo 
per  annum.  The  income  tax-rate  is  6a.  in  the 
pound  on  the  first  taxable  ;£i,ooo  (i.  e.,  after  de- 
ducting the  :£3oo  exemption) ,  and  is.  in  the  pound 
on  taxable  incomes  over  ;£i,ooo.  The  indirect 
taxation  is  by  way  of  customs  duty  and  excise 
duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony. 

Tne  avowed  object  of  this  taxation  is  to  break 
up  monopoly  and  free  the  small  producer.   Mort- 
gages are  deducted  from  the  land,  but  the  lender 
is  taxed  three  farthings  in  the  pound. 

— ^^j.  The  old,  infirm,  widows,  and  orphans 
with  small  incomes  may  also  be  ex- 
empted. Absentee  owners  of  laive 
estates  have  their  taxes  increased  20  per  cent.  The 
working  of  the  law  is  such  that  out  of  1 8 ,000  people 
having  incomes  below  the  level  of  the  income  tax 
or  graded  land  tax,  who  were  taxed  under  the  old 
property  over  j£io,ooo,  under  this  system  are  re- 
leased from  direct  taxation.  Yet  the  large  es- 
tates pay  so  much  more  that  the  total  receipts 
from  taxes  have  been  increased.  There  is  also  a 
progressive  inheritance  tax  rising  from  no  tax  on 
the  first  £100  to  7  per  cent  on  estates  of  £1,000; 
£4,000  and  estates  above  £4,000,  10  per  cent. 
Strangers  in  blood  excepting  adopted  children 
pay  3  per  cent  more.  Local  authorities  are  also 
allowed,  on  the  vote  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  cities,  to  convert  their  property  taxes  into 
a  land  value  tax,  of  equal  amount,  and  improve- 
ments being  exempt  as  in  the  national  taxation. 
This  embraces,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  single-tax 
principle,  but  how  far  New  Zealand  is  from  adopt- 
mg  the  single-tax  is  seen  in  the  extent  to  which 
other  things  than  land  are  taxed,  and  the  small 
extent  to  which  the  land  values  are  taxed.  It 
simply  embodies  one  feature  of  the  single  tax  in 
a  generally  socialistic  system.  (See  Income  Tax  ; 
Inheritance  Tax;  Single  Tax.) 

Another  well-known  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment's policy  is  its  industrial  legisla- 
Labor       ^'"'  °'*  co^iipulsory  arbitration,  and 
Lenslatien  t**^**^  labor.    As  to  compulsory  ar- 
"'"  bitration,  for  other  details,  see  p.  61. 

The  essence  of  it  is  that  either  side 
may  demand  arbitration,  and  that  the  decision 
has  the  binding  force  of  a  judicial  decision.   It  has 
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made  of  New  Zealand  "the  land  without  strikes," 
and  has  been  copied  in  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
Factory  legislation  generally  in  New  Zealand, 
beginning  as  early  as  1873,  to-day  is  in  advance 
of  that  of  any  other  country.  Except  in  a  few 
specified  instiuices,  no  man  can  be  employed  in  a 
factory  over  48  hours  a  week,  nor  over  8f  in  one 
day,  nor  more  than  5  hours  continuously;  females 
and  boys  under  16  can  only  be  employed  45 
hours  a  week,  and  not  more  than  4i  hours  con- 
tinuously, or  8J  in  one  day.  Children  under  14 
may  not"  be  employed  in  factories.  Factories  are 
carefully  inspected,  and  good  ventilation  and  hy- 
giene staictly  enforced.  Any  room  where  two  or 
more  persons  are  employed  is  a  factory.  To  pre- 
vent sweating,  records  must  be  kept  of  all  work 
done  outside  of  factories,  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  workers,  all  subject  to  government 
scrutiny,  and  all  articles  so  made  must  be  so 
labeled. 

A  shop  act  of  1905  limits  the  employment  of 
females  and  boys  under  18  in  shops  to  52  hours 
per  week,  and  9}  hours  in  one  day.  This  prac- 
tically compels  stores  to  close  at  supper- time; 
weekly  half-holidays  are  required;  offices,  with  a 
few  specified  exceptions,  must  close  at  5  p.m. 
on  ordinary  days,  and  i  p.m.  Saturdays.  The 
Saturday  half-holiday  is  universal.  Seats  must 
be  provided  for  girls  in  stores. 

One  important  part  of  the  government's  labor 
program  i»  the  carrying  on  of  public  works  by  co- 
operative labor,  instead  of  by  contracts.  Under 
this  system,  begun  in  1891,  four  or  more  workers 
may  unite  in  a  cooperative  group,  elect  a  foreman, 
and  take  a  contract  for  a  given  piece  of  work,  each 
man  in  the  group  having  an  equal  interest,  the 
government  buying  the  materials  and  supervising 
the  work.  The  railways  and  public  works  of  New 
Zealand  since  1891  have  frequently  been  built 
in  this  way,  the  result  being  better  work,  lower 
cost,  and  better  men.  The  average  number  em- 
ployed on  public  works  in  1904  was  3,798.  The 
government  is  also  urging  and  teaching  coopera- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  does  commission  work 
for  the  farmers.  In  every  way  the  government 
has  sought  to  aid  labor.  The  government  has  a 
Labor  Department  and  its  head  is  a  member  of 
the  cabinet.  It  collects  statistics,  but  its  j^r^ 
duty  is  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  The 
chief  agents  in  this  work  are  the  factory  inspectors 
and  secondly  the  police.  The  police  all  over  the 
island  are  on  the  lookout  for  oppor- 
-j^        tunities  for  employment  to  be  re- 

UMmplo«dP°':**'ii°  *^^  '*^'"  bureaus.  The 
'  '  mam  effort  is  to  get  the  men  out  of 
the  cities  into  the  country.  To  this 
end  the  government  gives  men  looking  for  work 
free  passes  on  the  State  railways,  they  under- 
taking to  refund  the  price  from  their  future  wages, 
or  it  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages,  if  they  get 
employment  on  public  works.  (See  above.)  From 
June,  1891,  to  March,  1904,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment found  work  for  35.257  men,  with  74,007 
persons  dependent  on  them.  There  is  also  a  State 
farm  at  Levin  of  800  acres  of  heavy  forest  and 
scrub,  managed  by  the  Labor  Department,  where 
the  unemployed  can  be  given  temporary  work  and 
families  given  temporary  shelter.  Its  improve- 
ment has  met  the  cost  of  the  work,  tho  the  ma- 
jority sent  there  are  elderly  men  unused  to  such 
work  and  who  have  to  be  taught. 

The  Old-Age  Pension  Law  is  also  well-known, 
passed  in  1898  (amended  1905).  Every  person, 
not  an  alien.  Astatic,  crimintu,  or  drunksura,  is  en- 


titled to  a  pension  of  ;£3o  a  year  after  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  No  one  whose  property  amounts 
to  £260,  or  who  has  a  yearly  income  of  £60,  can 
receive  a  pension,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  less,  deductions  are  made  proportionate  to 
their  property  and  income.  The  total  number  of 
pensions  in  forc3  on  March  31,  1906,  was  12,583. 
representing  a  yearly  payment  of  £513,018,  the 
average  pension  being  about  £24  iSs. 

All  this  government  activity  rests  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  All  property  qualifications  for  the 
suffrage  were  done  away  with  in  1896.  Represen- 
tatives are  nominated  by  petitions  in  writing 
signed  by  two  or  more  voters  of  the  district  and 

transmitted,  with  the  candidate's  as- 

Xlaotoral    ^^^^  ^^^  ^  deposit  of  £10,   to   the 

Brttam      J^turJiittg  officer,  who   immediately 

'  publishes  the  name  of  the  candidate. 

When  the  election  comes,  each  -voter 
is  given  a  ballot  which  is  simply  a  list  of  the  can- 
didates in  alphabetical  order,  with  no  party  name, 
s)rmbol,  or  description  of  any  kind.     There  is  no 

garty  machine  nor  boss.  A  referendum  sy^stem 
as  also  been  adopted .  At  every  triennial  election 
there  is  a  referendum  as  to  the  liquor  traffic,  there 
being  full  local  option.  The  voters  of  each  district 
are  asked  to  vote  for  the  continuance,  the  reduc- 
tion, or  the  prohibition  of  licenses.  The  result  is 
a  growth  of  the  prohibition  vote  and  the  exten- 
sion of  prohibition  territory. 

Municipal  manhood  suffrage  was  not  adopted 
till  1898.  Municipal  ownership  is  consequently 
not  so  developed  as  national  public  ownership, 
tho  all  the  cities  own  and  operate  their  own  street- 
cars, gas-works,  water-works,  and  electric  plants. 
Rates  are  mudbi  lower  than  in  the  U.  S.  A  penny 
is  the  average  street-car  fare  within  city  limits. 
To  some  extent,  however,  as  in  Australia,  the 
State  operates  local  services. 

The  police  is  wholly  in  tlie  hands  of  the  State 
and  numbers  656.  There  is  a  militia  liable  for 
service  of  140,000  (permanent,  262)  and  a  volun- 
teer force  (190O  of  18,545.  The  colony  has  some 
torpedo  boats  but  no  navy. 

m.  Social  Reform 

The  story  of  social  reform  in  New  Zealand  is  the 
evolution  of  the  government  activities  described 
above.  The  following  brief  outline  of  its  devel- 
opment is  abridged  from  Professor  Paisons's 
"The  Story  of  New  Zealand  " : 

Discovered  by  Tasman  (1642);  visited  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  (1769);  the  first  British  resident  ar- 
riving in  1833 ;  the  first  body  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company's  immigrants  arrived  and  New  Zealand 
was  annexed   to  the   British  Empire  as  a  part 
of  New  South  Wales  in  1840,  and  made  an  in- 
dependent  colony   in    1841.     The  real  founder 
of  the  colony  was  Gibbon  Wakefield  (q.  v.),  who 
directed  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  whose 
aim  was  scientific  colonization.     Its  first  great 
governor  was  George  Grey  {q.  v.),  who  arrived  as 
governor  in  1845.     In  1850  the  interests  of  the 
company  were  surrendered  to  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment and  the  present  constitution  adopted 
1862.     Gold  was  discovered  in  1861.     Real  ex- 
ecutive power  passed  to  the  ministry  in  x868. 
The  chief  questions  in  the  early  years  were  as  to 
the  natives  and  the  colony  vs.  the  local  provinces. 
One  of  the  early  policies  was  cheap  or  free  land, 
with   the   use  of  the   Torrens   transfer  system. 
This  developed  very  large  holdings.    Necessities 
of  development,  however,  called  out  State  activ- 
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itiee  and  abte  leaders.  The  first  railway  was 
opened  1863;  postal  savings-banks  were  estab- 
lished 1865;  government  life-insurance,  1869; 
Public  Trust  Office,  1872.  This  public  works 
policy  was  largely  due  to  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  treas- 
tirer  in  the  ministry  of  William  Fox.  In  1875 
Sir  George  Grey  commenced  a  strong  campaign  for 
liberal  and  democratic  principles,  and  influenced 
the  whole  colony  and  all  Australasia.  He  sat  in 
New  Zealand's  Parliament  continuouslv  from 
1879  till  his  death  in  1890.  His  Land  Tax  Act 
(the  first  land  value  act)  was  carried  in  1878. 
The  perpetual  lease  system,  tho  first  proposed  by 
Liberak,  was  enacted  by  a  Conservative  ministry 
(Whitaker's)  in  1882.  The  Village  Settlements 
system,  the  first  efforts  for  the  unemployed,  and 
other  land  features  were  mainly  due  to  John 
Ballance,  Minister  of  Land,  and  occasioned  by  the 
bad  years  of  1885  and  1886. 

The  year  1890,  however,  saw  a  political  revo- 
lution. The  years  from  1885-90  had  been  years 
of  depression.  During  that  period  30,000  left 
New  Zealand.  The  unemployed  were  numerous. 
Yet  millions  of  acres  lay  idle  in  the  hands  of  mon- 
opolists. Meanwhile  the  seeds  of  liberal  and 
radical  thought,  sown  by  Vogel,  Grey,  and 
Ballance,  with  the  beginnings  of  land- value  taxa- 
tion, had  found  ready  soil.  Henry  George  lec- 
tured through  Australasia  early  in  1900,  and  tho 
no  Australasian  commonwealth  adopted  his  ideas, 
they  set  men  thinking. 

The  defeat,  too,  in  1890,  of  the  great  shipping 
strikes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (see  Aus- 
tralia) drove  the  trade-unionists  to  the  ballot.  In 
New  Zealand,  however,  they  did  not  form  a  new 
Labor  Party  as  they  did  in  Australia,  but  joined 
with  the  small  farmers  in  supporting  the  Liberal 
Partjr,  led  by  John  Ballance,  who  as  Land  Com- 
missioner had  shown  himself  a  radical  friend  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  Labor  Party  distinctively 
in  New  Zealand,  tho  five  or  six  Labor  men  have 
been  elected  to  Parliament  since  1890.  These  and 
other  causes  led  to  the  political  overturn  of  1890. 
The  campaign  turned  on  land  and  labor  and  tax- 
ation. The  larger  estates  were  held  responsible 
for  the  depression.  The  result  was  that  Ballance 
became  Premier  with  a  Liberal  Labor  House.  The 
council  was  against  the  ministry,  but  Mr.  Ballance 
demanded  that  the  governor  appoint  twelve  new 
councilors  to  enable  the  ministry  to  carry  out  its 
pledges.  The  governor  objected,  but  consented 
to  refer  to  the  English  colonial  office.  This  sup- 
ported the  ministry  as  constitutionally  in  power 
and  the  councilors  were  appointed.  The  Liberal 
Labor  legislation  then  began.  The  first  work  was 
the  taxation  of  the  land  monopolists  (see  above) , 
the  ministry  declaring  its  purpose  to  be  to  check 
monopoly,  aid  the  poor,  and  equalize  wealth. 
The  Hon.  John  McKenzie  was  made  Land  Minis- 
ter and  the  land  reforms  were  carried  out.  In 
1893  the  women  were  enfranchised.  In  1894  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  practically  national- 
ized (see  above).  John  Ballance  died  in  1893, 
and  then  Richard  J.  Seddon  was  made  Premier, 
and  enthusiastically  carried  on  the  Liberal  Labor 
program.  In  i8gi  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  Bal- 
fance's  Minister  of  Justice  and  Education,  was 
made  Labor  Minister,  at  the  head  of  the  new  La- 
bor Department,  and  much  of  the  advanced  labor 
legislation  of  New  Zealand,  especially  the  great 
Arbitration  Act  and  the  aiding  of  the  unemployed, 
is  due  to  him,  altho  since  1 896  Mr.  Reeves  has  been 
Agent-General  for  New  Zealand  in  London.  In 
1^8  the  old-age  pensions  were  established ;  in  1 90 1 


universal  penny  postage  and  the  State  coal-mines 
act  was  passed.  Mr.  Seddon  died  in  1906.  The 
elections  of  1903  and  1905,  however,  guarantee 
a  continuance  of  the  Libertu  Labor  policy,  in  1905 
(December)  the  opposition  securing  less  than  20 
seats  in  a  House  of  80.  In  Sept.,  1906,  the  New 
Zealand  Government  introduced  a  new  land  bill 
of  a  drastic  nature,  "especially  the  clauses  com- 
pelling all  owners  to  sell  within  ten  years  excess  of 
land  held  beyond  ;£50,ooo  unimproved  value,  and 
the  provisions  preventing  present  owners  of  1,000 
acres  of  first-class  land,  or  5,000  acres  of  second- 
class  land,  from  adding  to  their  estates  either  by 
freeholds  or  leaseholds.  Under  these  clauses 
future  sales  or  leases  of  first-  and  second-class  land 
would  have  to  be  in  1,000-acre  and  5,000-acre 
lots  or  less  respectively." 

Labor,  however,  wants  more. 

The  New  Zealand  Trades  Council's  (Conference 
in  1906  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ing six  items  of  policy:  (a)  Nationalization  of 
land  and  of  mineral  wealth,  (b)  Nationalization 
of  marine,  coastal,  and  intercolonial  services,  {c) 
Government  State  clothing  and  boot  factories, 
flour-  and  woolen-mills,  bakeries,  ironworks,  and 
ship-building  yards,  (d)  Nationalization  of  kauri 
gum  industry,  (e)  Rating  on  unimproved  val- 
ues, (f)  Stoppage  of  sale  of  crown  lands  and  re- 
valuation of  crown  lands  held  on  lease. 

The  Daily  Mail  Year  Book  for  1907  prints  the 
following  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Tregear: 

Hers,  In  New  Zealand,  we  keep  pegging  away,  sapping 
little  by  little  the  foundations  of  one  monstrous  privilege 
after  another.  We  got  aibitntion  upon  ita  sturdy  le^, 
and  I  know  you  have  followed  iti  career  with  interested  eyes. 
Now  we  have  again  a  crusade  against  the  landlords  in  cities 
and  suburbs,  because  every  advantage  in  wages,  etc.,  gained 
for  the  workers  by  arbitration  is  bang  exploited  and  neu- 
tmlised  by  robber  rents.  We  are  taking  voluntarily,  by  sale, 
or  compuuoiily,  lands  near  towns  for  workmen's  homes,  to 
enable  the  holder  to  erect  homes,  etc.,  thereon,  secured,  of 
courae,  on  the  land  and  improvements  themselves.  The 
result  IS,  no  country  is  prospenng  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time  Eke  New  Zealand.  Let  no  man  think,  however,  that 
our  prosperity  leaves  us  without  evils  to  combat.  We  have 
barely  touched  the  fringe  of  the  soiled  economic  garment. 
So  long  as  the  wage  system  endures,  so  long  as  capital  holds 
the  land,  machinery,  and  other  means  of  production,  so  long 
is  the  bulk  of  our  population  only  a  collection  of  well-fed. 
well-clothed  slaves. 

RarBaBNCBS:  Ntw  Ztaland  OMeict  Ytar  Book;  A  Suuitlieal 
Account  ef  Atulralia  and  Ntm  Ztaland,  T.  A.  Coglan  (an- 
nuals): Th*  Slory  ef  Ntm  Ztaland,  Prank  Panons,  1904: 
Sua*  Exp€rim*ntt  in  Australia  and  Ntw  Z*aland,  WilUam 
P.  Reeves.  1909;  Ntwtst  England  and  A  Country  Without 
Strikos,  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  looo;  Our  Fots  at  Homo,  Hugh 
H.  liusk.  1807;  Zjobor  Conditions  in  New  Znland,  V.  S. 
Clark  in  BuUittn  49  of  U.  S.  Bnrtau  of  Labor,  Nov.,  1903. 

nCHOLLS,  GEORGE:  Member,  British  Par- 
liament, of  the  Labor  Party  for  Northants,  N.; 
bom  1864  at  Whittlesea;  hecame  a  farm  hand 
at  the  age  of  eight,  a  navvy  in  1883,  and  went 
back  to  Whittlesea  to  take  up  work  in  the  gravel 
pits.  He  was  a  lay  pastor  ot  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Chattens  from  1894-1902.  Elected  to 
Parliament  by  the  Labor  vote  in  1906.  Address: 
(^esterton,  Staffordshire,  England. 

HIEXTWEHHUIS,    FERDIHAin)     DOHELA: 

A  Dutch  Socialist;  bom  at  Amsterdam,  1846,  and 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  Luther  College; 
clergyman  in  Harlingen,  1870;  Beveruyk,  1871, 
and  in  1875  at  The  Ha^e.  Here  he  became  a 
celebrated  preacher;  but  in  1879  left  the  Church, 
feeling  that  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  rich  against 
the  poor.  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  Socialist  propaganda,  being  for  long  the  head 
and  front  of  the  movement  in  Holland.     In  1879 
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he  founded  the  Recht  voor  Allen,  the  main  Dutch 
Socialist  weekly.  From  1888-91  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  a  position  he  cared  very  little 
for  at  the  last,  believing  that  the  government  was 
so  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  that 
for  Socialists  to  attempt  to  work  through  it  was 
worse  than  useless.  The  feeling  grew  upon  him 
till  he  utterly  opposed  the  participation  of  Social- 
ists in  politics,  and  was  therefore  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Dutch  Socialists,  who-often  called 
him  an  anarchist,  tho  his  ability  and  radical  ut- 
terances made  him  popular  among  the  masses. 
He  was  sent,  however,  to  Socialist  international 
congresses  at  Paris  and  Zurich  (1893),  where  he 
entered  into  heated  controversies  with  Lieb- 
knecht  and  others.  He  found  himself  in  a  dwin- 
dling minority  till  his  influence  largely  passed 
away.  He  has  published  numerous  books  and 
pamphlets  In  Dutch  or  German,  among  which 
are  ''Mv  Farewell  to  the  Church,"  "The  Labor 
Day,"  "Capital  and  Labor,"  "The  Book  of  the 
Kings,"  "TbA  Life  of  Jesus,"  "The  Bible,"  "Es- 
says on  the  French  Revolution,"  "The  Future 
Social  Democracy,"  etc. 

N5RR£gArD,  JENS:  Norwegian  educator; 
director  of  the  Testruje  Popular  High  School; 
bom  1838  in  Copenhagen;  educated  at  the 
theological  school  (1862).  He  volunteered  in 
Dano-German  War,  1864.  In  1866  he  founded 
Testruje  High  School ;  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  1886.  He  believes  that  society  is  to  be 
socialized,  chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
Henry  George.  Dr.  Norregird  is  the  author  of 
"Kristi  Ore  a^  Menighedens  Taro,"  1877;  "In- 
gemanns  Digtirstillingog  Spencer,"  i886.  Ad^ 
dress:  Testruje,  Marslet,  Denmark. 

NORTHAMPTON  ASSOCIATION:  A  non-re- 
ligious community,  organized  April  8,  1842,  loca- 
ted near  Northampton,  Mass.,  owning  some  500 
acres,  a  silk  factory,  sawmill,  six  dwelling-houses, 
etc.,  valued  in  al)  at  $^3 1 ,000.  Itsproiectors  were 
David  Mack,  S.  L.  HUl,  George  W.  Benson,  and 
William  Adam.  There  were  no  "articles  of 
faith,"  and  very  little  to  hold  the  community 
together.  It  dissolved  Nov.  i,  1846.  The  cause 
of  the  failure  seems  to  have  been  mainly  a  debt 
incurred  in  part  on  the  original  capital,  which 
finally  proved  too  heavy  to  be  carried. 

NORWAY:  A  monarchy  with  a  constitution 
dating  from  1814,  and  severing  its  connection 
with  Sweden  in  1905. 

L  Statistics 

Area,    124,130  aq.   m.;   population   (1905),    3,311,000,   or 
18.63  per  square  mile.     Lapps,  19,677;    Runs,  7.777.    Princi- 
pal cities  witn  population  (1900) :  Christiania, 
337,636;  Bergen,  73,351;  Trondhjem.  38,180; 
Vital         Stavanser, 30,613.     In  igootherewere:  1^,333 
MA^^.Ai.-     marriages;  66,149  births;  illegititnate  births, 
"•••'•'"'■     4,834;   deaths,  34t9^':  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  11,317.     Emigration  is  on  the  increase; 
6,699  l«^t  in  1899  and  36,784  in  1903:  but  only 
ai,e(9  In  1905.     Cx  this  number  93  per  cent  in  1903  went  to 
theirs. 

Religion  is  almost  exclusively  the  evangelical  Lutheran, 
the  only  church  endowed  by  the  State. 

Education  is  general,  and  has  been  compulsory  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  school  expenses  are  borne  partly  by  the 
communes,  partly  by  the  counties,  and  partly  by  the  State. 
The  total  expenditure  for  jnimary  education  in  1903  was 
11,391,000  kroner,  supporting  6,017  elementary  schools 
with  366,095  pupils  in  tne  country,  and  3,697  classes  with 
8^,309  scholars  m  towns.  There  are  go  secondary  schools, 
witn  16,333  pupils;  37  of  these  have  higher  departments  for 
dasalcs  or  mathematics;  they  are  coeducational.   Eighty-nia* 


private  and  communal  schools  give  a  more  advanced  edu- 
cation; 10  normal  schools  had  953  students.  The  nniveissty 
at  Christiania  has  about  1,600  students.     (See  Educatiow.) 

Occupations  are  diiefly  agricnlturel;  1,613,383,  or  7a  per 

cent  at  the  population  in  1900,  living  in  runu  districts,  and 

637,650,  or  38  per  cent,  in  towns.     Owing  to 

mountains,  northern  latitude,  and  numemis 

IndlUtriBI   water-courses,  only  3   ^r  cent  of  the   total 

area  are  under  cultivation;  33  percent  under 

forest;  and  75  per  cent  under  grass  or  nn- 

producttve.    There  were  159.355  land  proprietors,  the  vast 

majority  of  whom  were  small  ownen.    The  main  ctofis  an 

barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes. 

Fortsbry  is  a  great  industry,  the  total  area  being  estimated 
at  36,330  sq.  m..  73  per  cent  of  which  is  under  pine  and 
spruce.  The  State  forests  cover  about  3,530  sq.  m.,and  are 
administered  by  a  special  staff  under  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture.  In  1905  Norway  exported  lumber  to  the  amount 
of  34,963,800  XI. J  and  wood  pmp  to  30,068,500. 

Mining  is  unimportant,  the  total  output  being  valued 
(1904)  at  6,645,000  kr. — consisting  principally  of  aulfiir 
pyrites,  copper,  and  silver  ores. 

Fishtrits  engaged  (1904):  in  cod,  77,460  men:  in  herring. 
11,336;  in  mackerel,  4,483.  llie  total  value  of  the  oatpot 
was  36,910,000  kr.  Other  fisheries,  e.  g.,  in  the  Nortli  Sea, 
deep  sea  for  whale,  walrus,  seal,  shark,  etc,  produced  in  1904 
a  total  of  7,587.000  kr. 

Comnurct. — The  imports  (1905)  were  3r2,>36,3oo  kr. 
(about  $36.33  per  capita);  exports,  188,930,300  kr.  (Sat.91 
per  capita),  imports  (1^^)  were  ciucny  jrom:  Gertnany, 
87,180,600  kr.;  (^reat  Britain,  77,748,000;  Sweden,  38,469,* 
600;  Russia  and  Finland,  33,154,400;  Denmark,  36.986,800. 
Exports  to:  Great  Britain,  83,167,000  kr.;  Germany,  31^411,- 
700;  Netherlands,  30,333,700;  Sweden,  15,339,100;  Spam, 
13,335,500. 

Sktpi>ing  and  NavigatioH  was  carried  on  by  a  mercantile 
marine  of  5,843  sailing  vessels  with  8o8/r68  tons,  and  1,477 
steamers  with  643,657  tons  in  1905.  The  principal  ports 
are  Christiania,  Bergen,  Tnmdhjem,  and  Freaerikzstad. 

n.  Constitution  and  Government 

The  present  king  is  Haakon  VII.;  bom  1872: 
elected  Dy  the  Storthing,  1905.  The  constitution, 
dating  from  1814,  vests  the  legislative  power  in 
the  Storthing.  The  king  possesses  the  veto  to  a 
limited  extent;  he  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armv  and  navy,  and  appoints  to  all  hi^ier  oiGces. 

The  Storthing  meets  every  year  for  two  months, 
and  expires  by  limitation  every  three  years.  The 
king's  permission  is  needed  if  the  sessions  extend 
over  two  months.  All  male  citizens  of  twenty- 
five  years  may  vote ;  election  is  direct.  There  are 
133  Representatives;  41  from  the  towns;  82  from 
the  cotmtry.  They  must  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  residents  of  Norway  for  ten  years,  and 
voters  in  their  districts.  In  1903  the  number  of 
electors  was  457,541,  or  19.96  per  cent  of  the  total 
population;  336,650,  or  51.73  per  cent  of  the 
whole  ntunber,  cast  ballots.  Women  have  the 
suffrage  on  questions  of  education  and  excise. 

When  in  session,  the  Storthing  divides  itself  in 
two  bouses,  the  Odelsthing — one  fourth  of  the 
total  members — and  the  Lagfhing,  the  remaining 
three  fourths.  The  rights  and  duties  are  those 
usually  assigned  to  an  "upper"  and  a  "lower" 
house  in  legislative  bodies;  but  common  sittings 
are  very  frequent.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  nine  ministers. 

The  finances  for  1905  were:  revenue,  93,694,- 
000  kroner;  expenditure,  94,185,000  kr.  The 
revenue  came  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes  and 
customs  duties;  the  expenditure  went  chiefly  to 
the  State  railways,  army  and  navy,  posts  and 
telegraphs. 

Railways  have  a  total  length  (1906)  of  1,584 
miles,  1,341  of  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  State.  The  State  railways  received  in 
1905-6  the  sum  of  14,542,788  kr.,  and  expended 
10,860,731;  surplus,  3,682,057;  they  carried 
9,112,434  passengers.  There  were  3,836  post- 
offices  in  1905;  receipts,  6,300,000  kr.,  expenses, 
7,648,134;  deficit,  1,448,124. 

The  length  of  the  State-owned  telegraph  lines 
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-was   (1905)  9,170  miles;  receipts,  3,885,011  kr.; 
expenses,  3,718,876;  surplus,  1,166,135. 

The  ortny  is  of  the  militia  type,  resembling 
-that  of  Switzerland.  The  first  and  second  lines 
comprize  about  75,000  men,  from  the  age  of  22  to 
34.  The  navy  numbers  about  1,500  men  on 
permanent  duty,  with  a  laige  reserve,  since  all 
seafaring  citizens  between  22  and  38  years  of  age 
belong  to  the  latter.     (See  Militarism.) 

m.  Social  Reform 

The  best  known  social  reform  in  Norway  is  its 
company  temperance  system.     (See  special  arti- 
cle    Norwegian    Company    System.     See   also 
Tbmpbrancb.)     Poor  relief  is  well  provided  for. 
The    communes    are    obliged    to    give    relief. 
Settlement  is  gained  only  by  two  years  of  con- 
tinuous residence.     Differences  are  settled  by  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry  in  the  courts.     The  near- 
est relative  must  support  where  possible.   Miners 
must  and  industrial  regions  can  establish  their 
ovm  poor  districts.     Each  district  has  a  poor 
commission  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  persons 
chosen  by  the  communal  council.     Any  citizen 
may  be  required  to  act  as  a  relieving  officer  with- 
out pay.     The  sources  for  relief  are  endowments, 
gifts,  and  a  State  fund,  and  repayment  of  ex- 
penditures.    Institutions  are  rare,  paupers  main- 
ly being  boarded  out.     In  1894  only  2,390  were  in 
poorhouses.     Idleness  and  neglect  to  support  a 
family  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  labor 
in   a  workhouse.     Pauperism  is  extensive,   but 
seems  to  be  decreasing.     Christiania  has  built  a 
few  blocks  of  artizan  buildings  and  created  a 
fund   to   be   lent   for  the   purchase   of   homes. 
Factory  inspection  and  protection  of  laborers  in 
mines  and  handicrafts  exist.     Child  labor  is  re- 
stricted and  education  insured.     Children  under 
14  may  not  be  employed  in  factories,  and  youths 
from  14  to  18  not  over  10  hours.  _   Women  may 
not  be  employed  in  mines  nor  with  machinery, 
nor  for  six  weeks  after  confinement.     Adult  men 
may  not  labor  after  6  p.m.  before  a  Sunday  or  a 
holiday  nor  till  after  10  a.m.  on  a  Sunday  or  a 
holiday. 

By  a  law  of  1894  working  people  are  assured  an 
indemnity  in  case  of  accident,  and  others  may  in- 
sure in  the  State  office.     About  80,000  persons 
are  insured.     The  premiums  are  paid 
Indnitrlal  ^^  employers  and  cannot  be  charged 
lUtona      ***  employees.     The  indemnity  is  ex- 
penses  of  medical  treatment  after  the 
fourth    week.     For    the    first    four 
weeks,  sick  benefit  clubs  are  supposed  to  meet 
the  expenses;  60  per  cent  of  the  wages  is  paid  for 
complete  disabihty  and  less  for  partial.     Funeral 
expenses  and  an  annuity  of  not  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  wage  are  paid  to  the  family  in  case  of  death. 
If  the  man  is  to  blame,  no  indemnity  is  paid. 

Cooperation  has  had  considerable  develop- 
ment. There  were  reported,  in  1900,  830  jco- 
operative  dairies  and  cheeseries,  and  260  stores, 
with  28,000  members.     (See  Cooperation.) 

Organized  socialism  entered  Norway  in  1885. 
In  1887  a  Norwegian  Labor  Party  was  formed,  and 
declared  itself  a  Socialist  party  in  1889.  It  did 
not  grow,  however,  till  toward  1900.  In  1897  it 
cast  only  947  votes.  In  1900,  however,  with  a 
universal  sunrage  it  polled  7,440  votes;  in  1903, 
24,779,  ^'^'^  ill  1906,  45,000.  It  elected  in  that 
year  10  deputies  to  the  Storthing.  In  1901  it 
elected  31  municipal  councilors,  and  in_  1904,  75. 
The  party  is  organized  in  396  groups  with  20,000 


members.  It  has  four  dailies  and  nine  other 
journals,  published  one,  two,  or  three  times  per 
week.  The  leading;  journal  is  the  Socitil  Demo- 
kraten  of  Christiania.  Considerable  other  litera- 
ture is  circulated.  In  1905  the  Socialists  strove 
hard  to  make  Norway  adopt  republicanism.  The 
party  is  called  the  ^forwegian  Labor  Party. 

In  Norway,  as  in  other  Scandinavian  cotmtries, 
the  Socialist  and  trade-union  movements  are  vir- 
tually one.  All  the  trade-unions  are  federated 
in  the  Arbeiderties  faglige  lands  organisation  i 
Norge,  and  enroll  25,308  members. 

HORWEGIAir  COMPAHT  STSTEM,  THE:  The 

Norwegian  Company  system  is  an  attempt  to 
control  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  to  reduce  its  evils 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  often  called  the  Gothen- 
burg system,  since  it  began  in  that  city,  tho  in 
detail  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  Swedish  and  the  Norwegian  systems. 

The  system  is  a  growth.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  both  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way had  the  largest  per-capita  consumption  of 
spirits  among  civilized  nations.  Climate  and 
other  causes  contributed  to  this  result;  but  the 
ancient  custom  of  drinking  on  every  social  oc- 
casion was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful.  There 
was  also  free  trade  both  in  the  distilling  and  the 
sale  of  spirits,  with  very  few  limitations. 

In  order  to  check  this,  laws  were  passed  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  between  1845-55,  forbidding 
free  distillation,  and  putting  both  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  spirits  under  government  control. 
These  laws  benefited  the  country  districts,  but 
not  the  cities. 

In  1865  a  committee  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Gothenbuig  reported  proposing  that  the  munici- 
pal authorities  avail  themselves  of  a  provision  of 
the  law  passed  in  1855,  and  hand 
Oothenbnrg  ?;:'«•  *»  »  company  the  licenses  for 
*  the  sale  of  brandy,  (i)  Neither  cap- 
italists nor  liquor  dealers  were  to 
derive  any  profit  from  the  traffic,  so  as  to  remove 
the  temptation  to  push  the  sale.  (3)  Publicans 
could  no  longer  give  credit  nor  act  as  pawn- 
brokers. (3)  Public  houses  were  to  be  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  spacious  and  clean. 
(4)  Food — ^well-cooked  and  wholesome — was  to 
be  supplied  at  moderate  chains.  (5)  Liquor 
should  no  longer  be  sold  to  minors  and  intoxi- 
cated persons. 

A  company  was  formed,  consisting  of  twenty 
highly  respected  firms  and  private  individuals. 
The  town  council  approved  the  recommendations, 
the  magistrates  sanctioned  them,  and  the  royal 
assent  to  the  company's  statutes  was  granted. 
Oct.  I,  1865,  the  company,  or  Bolag,  t(x>k  over 
thirty-six  licenses,  some  of  which  it  operated  di- 
rectly through  its  agents,  others  through  sub- 
licenses. Its  aims  were :  To  make  drinking  more 
expensive;  to  lower  the  percentage  of  alcohol;  to 
liinit  the  quantity  obtainable  at  one  time  by  one 
person;  to  turn  the  saloon  premises  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  eating-houses ;  to  reduce  the  number  of 
drunkards  both  present  and  future ;  to  reduce  the 
time  during  which  liquor  could  be  obtained. 

The  law  permitted  the  sale  of  liquor  ftom  8  a.m.  to  7 
P.M.  for  home  consumption  and  from  g  a.m.  to  lo  p.m.  on  the 
premises  on  week-days,  and  prohibited  it  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days  except  to  persons  taking  their  meals  in  public  places. 
The  Bolag  had  a  law  passed  that  no  saloons  should  be  estab- 
lished in  close  proximity  to  a  factory,  and  that  they  should 
have  at  least  two  rx>oms:  it  redticed  the  time  for  sale  in  the 
places  it  controUed  to  6  p.m.  in  the  winter  and  7  p.m.  in  the 
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sttininer  for  all  workmen;  and  to  6  p.h.  all  through  the  year 
on  the  eve  of  Sundays  and  holy  days;  on  Sundays  and  noly 
days  the  Bdag  establish  ments  were  open  only  from  i  to  3 
P.M.  to  penons  talcing  their  meals  there,  when  frrdnnvttt  was 
suppliea  only  as  an  appetizer.  The  law  considered  boys 
under  fifteen  as  minors;  the  Bolag  raised  the  age  to  eighteen, 
and  limited  the  quantity  to  be  sold  to  one  person  over  the 
bar  to  1  drams — not  at  too  frequent  intervals.  The  com- 
pany, furthennore,  established  four  eating-houses  apart  from 
the  saloons  where  meals  could  be  obtain^  from  7.30  a.m.  to 
9  p.u.  on  week-days,  and  from  1  to  3  p.m.  and  6.30  to  g  p.m. 
on  Sundays — with  only  one  dram  of  brandy.  In  order  to 
provide  places  where  people  might  spend  their  leisure  time 
profitably  leading-rooms  were  established  by  the  Bolag' 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Bola^  obtained  con- 
trol of  all  licenses  for  spirits  only  in  187^,  statis- 
tics before  that  date  are  misleading,  since  the 
public  houses  conducted  for  private  gain  had 
large  sales,  not  only  over  the  bar,  but  in  half- 
gaUon  bottles  for  home  consumption,  from  1866 
to  1874.  The  company's  record  really  dates  from 
that  year. 


Sals  of 

Spikits 

IN   GOTHBNBDRO    (fV 

LrrsRs) 

Year 

Popu- 
lation 

In  the 
saloon 

Per 
head 

For 

con- 
sump- 
tion 

Per 
head 

Total 

Per 

head 

1900.. 
1901.. 
1901. . 

59,986 
84.450 
111,670 
111,370 
130,619 
^133, 000 
*i34,oao 

779.371 
731,974 
560.945 
718,354 
743.111 
733.360 
771,840 

13. 99 
8.44 
4.98 

5.69 
5.48 
5.76 

867,369 
811.449 
916.559 
1.119.843 
«.367,58o 
1,394,140 
1,187,140 

14.46 
9.62 

8.13 
10.05 
10.47 
10.57 

8.86 

1,646,740 
1,535.433 
1,477,504 
1,958,198 
1.110,803 
3,117,600 
1,958,080 

i8!o6 
13.11 
16.00 
16.  IS 
16.05 
14.61 

>  Population  for  1901  and  1901  estimated. 

In  order  to  better  appreciate  the  decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  spirits,  as  shown  by  these 
figures,  it  must  be  stated  that  Gothenburg  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  prohibition  zone,  and  that  conse- 
<^uently  a  large  part  sold  for  "home  consump- 
tion" goes  to  farmers  and  villagers  near  the  city. 
In  1868  the  Bolag  had  acquired  all  of  the  61 
licenses  at  the  disposal  of  the  town,  altho  some  of 
them  did  not  expire  until  1875;  it  appropriated 
for  public  houses  37;  transferred  to  hotels  and 
clubs,  16;  left  unused,  18.  There  were  conse- 
quently 43  licenses  used,  making  one  to  every 
1,172  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Bolag  persistently 
reduced  the  number  of  licenses  after  the  above 
date,  and  transferred  more  of  them  to  eating- 
houses  and  hotels,  where  the  sale  of  lic^uor  was 
regulated  by  laws  passed  on  its  own  initiative  by 
the  town  council.  It  also  reduced  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  from  50  and  47  to  44,  and  raised  the 
price  of  spirits  per  glass  from  6  to  8  dre,  or  about 
25  per  cent. 

llie  good  effect  which  the  Gothenburg  system 
had  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  spirits  was 
soon  noticed  hy  other  cities.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  introduced  it,  with  similar  benefi- 
cent results.  In  i8g6  their  number  was  93  wilii 
a  total  population  of  1,006,666.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing figures  for  each  of  these  towns  to  prove  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  company  plan,  it  may  be 
better  to  g^ve  them  for  the  whole  of  Sweden. 

The  total  consumption  of  brandy  was,  in  liters, 
in  1870,  43,004,162,  or  10.3  per  head;  187s — 
53.967.336.  or  12.4;  1880 — 37,204,801,  or  8.1; 
1885 — 39.364.133.  or  8.4;  1890 — 33,478,019,  or 
7.0  ;  189s — 33,458,088,  or  6.9  ;  1898 — 40,200,- 
000,  or  8.0.  Concerning  this  increase  in  1898,  see 
below. 

The  company  system  of  Norway  is  based  on 


that  of  Gothenburg,  but  differs  from  it  in ' 

important  respects.     The  movement  in  Sweden 

started  from  one  city,  and  vras  more 

SorwaT  °'  '^^^  copied  by  other  towns ;  but  the 
'  decision  as  to  local  option,  licenses, 
etc.,  was  left  with  the  town  authori- 
ties; the  Bolags,  moreover,  have  never  had  foil 
control  of  all  the  licenses  in  the  towns  and  country 
districts.  In  Norway  the  system  started  fiom 
the  central  government.  By  the  Act  of  May  3, 
1 87 1,  the  power  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses  was 
reserved  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at 
least  bjy  implication.  Practically  the  right  to 
allow  the  sale  is  expressly  denied  to  the  oovaxtsj 
districts — i.  e.,  to  82  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1875 — and  also  to  5  of  the  smaller  towns. 
The  central  government  holds,  moreover,  that  the 
temptation  on  the  part  of  towns  to  ask  for  licenses 
in  order  to  reduce  taxation  by  other  means  sboold 
be  avoided  by  providing  that  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  liquor  should  not  go  to  tne  defraying  of 
expenses  which  the  towns  are  bound  to  meet  by 
regular  taxation.  Furthermore,  the  law  of  July 
27,  1894,  provided  that  the  profits  from  the  safe 
of  liquor  should  be  divided  between  the  munici- 
pality, the  company,  and  the  State,  the  tatter's 
share  increasing  constantly.  In  1897,  for  in- 
stance, the  town  might  get  15  per  cent,  the  com- 
pany 60,  the  State  35;  but  in  1901,  when  the  law 
had  taken  full  force,  the  proportion  was  15,  30. 
and  65,  respectively.  The  companies  were  bjr 
this  law  put  in  charge  of  the  beer  and  wine  li- 
censes, and  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  safe 
of  all  alcoholic  beverages.  The  law  aiso  provided 
that  all  inhabitants  of  a  town  over  twenty-five 
years  old,  whether  male  or  femafe,  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  local  option  or  company 
licenses  every  five  years.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
nun^ber  of  wholesale  dealers  the  law  raised  the 
amount  of  liquor  which  might  be  sold  to  an  in- 
dividual from  40  liters  to  350,  and  exacted  i.ooe 
kroner — about  $280 — yearly  for  a  license.  The 
State  thus  discouraged' the  sale  of  spirits  in  every 
possible  way. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  benevolent  purposes 
the  liquor  traffic  was  put  into  the  hands  of  com- 
panies, or  Samlags,  consisting  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  philanthropic  men  in  each  town, 
under  whose  supervision  reforms  have  been  in- 
troduced similar  to  those  in  Sweden,  e.  g.,  in  re- 
gard to  reduction  of  licenses,  cleanliness,  credit, 
eating-houses,  reading-rooms,  etc.  The  hours  <rf 
sale  were,  however,  further  restricted. 

Christiansand  was  the  first  town  to  form  a 
Samlag.  Its  example  was  rapidly  followed  by 
others.  In  1891  all  but  8  out  of  the  ^9  towns 
had  formed  Satnlags;  of  these  8  the  petition  of  5 
was  denied,  and  3  had  private  licenses. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  company  law, 
Bergen,  the  chief  port  and  second  city  01  Norway, 
may  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Sale  of  spirits  in  Bergen  (in  liters),  per  head: 
1877 — 3.45;  1885 — 1.68;  189s — 1.35;  1899 — 0^96; 
1901 — 0.87.  Bars  were  abolished  m  1903.  _  The 
sales  for  home  consumption  remained  practically 
the  same,  changing  from  4.30  in  1897  to  4.99  in 
1899,  and  5.37  m  190^. 

'The  sales  in  other  cities  were  similar  to  those  in 
Bergen.  For  the  whole  of  Norway  the  total  con- 
sumption of  spirits  was,  in  liters:  1875 — 11,84a,- 
000;  per  head,  6.0.  In  1885—^,840,000;  per 
head,  3.5.  In  1895 — 7,111,000;  per  head,  3.5. 
In  1899 — 7,347,000;  per  head,  3.3.  For  Norway 
the  consumption  of  absolute  aloohol  in  brandy, 
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■wine,  and  beer,  per  head,  was:  1877 — about  3.3 
liters;  1885 — about  a.4;  1895 — 2.$;  1898 — ».$; 
190s — 1.98. 

(i)  The  amount  of  spirits  has  zone  down  in 
both  countries  per  head  of  the  popu&tion ;  in  Nor- 
•way  about  45  to  50  per  cent.     (2)  The  number  of 
rum-shops  has  been  reduced,  e.  g.,  in 
SMnltt     *^  towns  of  Norway  from  501  in 
■^  1871  to  about  130  in  1902!  notwith- 

standing the  increase  in  population. 
(3)  The  saloons  have  been  divested  of  their 
various  attractions  to  vice,  e.  g.,  immorality, 
eambling,  etc.  (4)  Eating-houses,  libraries,  wait- 
ing-rooms, etc.,  have  been  established  to  act  as 
ootinter  attractions  and  serve  as  places  where 
men  may  spend  their  leisure  hours  without  temp- 
tation to  drink,  (s)  The  time  for  the  sale  of 
liquor  has  been  reduced  on  week-days,  and 
almost  abolished  on  Sundays  and  holy  days — the 
time  of  greatest  temptation;  and  the  age  of 
minors  has  been  raised  from  15  to  18 — the  com- 

Sany's  inns  in  Norway  have,  e.  e.,  refused  to  sell 
quor  to  about  872  minors,  and  over  26,000  in- 
toxicated persons.  (6)  Considerable  sums  of 
money  have  been  given  for  public  purposes  from 
the  profits  of  liquor,  e.  g.,  tne  Samlag  of  Bergen 
tummg  over  2,652,723  kroner,  or  alMut  $736,865, 
from  1877-97;  that  01  Christiania,  4,662,445  kr., 
or  about  $1,249,535,  from  1886-1903.  (7)  The 
liquor  traffic  has  practically  been  ehmmated  from 
politics.  (8)  The  people  have  been  educated  to 
a  greater  appreciation  of  sobriety,  as  is  proved 
by  the  growth  of  the  Norwegian  Abstinence 
Society  from  a  membership  of  8,000  in  1876  to 
about  400,000  in  1906. 

It  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  system  has  not  done  all  that  was  claimed  for 
it:  (i)  The  consumption  of  beer  has  largely  in- 
creased in  both  countries,  e.  g.,  from  16.5  liters 
per  head  in  1875  to  45.0  in  1898  in  Sweden,  and 
from  12.3  in  187 1  to  23.2  in  1899  in  Norway.  (2) 
The  arrests  for  drunkenness  have  also  increased 
in  both  countries,  e.  g[.,  in  Gothenburg  from  39 

S;r  1,000  population  m  1875  to  ^8  in  1899;  m 
ergen  from  20.6  in  1877  to  35.9  m  1899. 
What  are  the  causes  of  these  facts  ?  In  Sweden 
wine  and  beer  licenses  have  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  and  these  made  every  effort  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  sustained  through  the  trans- 
fer of  the  liquor  licenses  to  the  Samlags.  It  is 
admitted,  moreover,  that  in  smaller  towns  the 
company  saloons  have  not  always  been  well 
managed.  In  regard  to  arrests  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  punishing 
drunken  persons  is  keener  now  than  it  was  before, 
and  does  not  necessarily  argue  an  increase  in 
drunkenness.  Stockholm,  for  instance,  shows  a 
decrease  from  49  in  1876  to  42  in  1898. per  t.ooo. 
The  figures  gradually  decreased  from  1 876  to  1884, 
when  arrests  were  only  34  per  1,000;  then  they 
rose  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statistics  of 
arrests  for  dnmkenness  can  be  explained  only  as 
a  sign  of  greater  or  smaller  strictness. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  company 

system  has  proved  a  success  in  both  Sweden  and 

Norway,  particularly  in  the  latter,  since  its  laws 

were   better   framed   and   gave   the 

CoBelniioas  ««>panies    complete    control    over 

alcobohc  dnnks  m  1894.     A  gradual 

decrease  in  the  consumption  of  both 

beer  and  liquor  has  since  taken  place  in  Norway; 

e.  g.,  in  1903  the  decrease  was  36,955  liters  m 

liquor  and  46,745  quarts  in  beer  over  1903.     If 

the  laws  have  not  done  everything  that  was  ex- 


pected, one  must  bear  in  mind  that  men  are  not 
made  sober  by  law,  but  by  moral  and  religious 
influences;  neither  can  customs,  centuries  old,  be 
suddenly  eradicated  by  a  legal  decree,  but  by  the 
slow  process  of  education. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

RxpzRBNCBs:  Tht  Ttmptratut  Probltm  and  Social  Rtform, 


by  JoMph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell,  New  York,  looo; 
Th*  Gothnburf  Systtm  of  Uquor  Traffic,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould,  Fifth  Special  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 


Labor,  1893;  PiibUc  Control  in  Svutdtn  and  Norway,  Arma, 
Feb.,  1^5. 

ROTES,  JOHIT  HUMPHREY:  Founder  of  the 
Oneida  Community;  bom  18 11  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt. ;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  and 
began  to  study  law.  During  the  great  revival  of 
1 83 1,  being  converted,  he  gave  up  his  legal  stud- 
ies, and  prepared  for  admission  to  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  completed  theological  course 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  there  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The 
views  of  Christian  doctrine  he  held  at  this  timef 
particularlv  as  to  the  possibility  of  living  a  sin- 
less life.  Drought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  both  of  seminary  and  church.  Sur- 
rendering his  license,  he  began  preaching  inde- 
pendently, chiefly  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont,  and  in  a  few  years  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  a  considerable  body  of  disci- 
ples. Returned  in  1836  to  his  father's  home  in 
Putney,  Vt.,  where  for  the  next  eleven  years  he 
was  engaged  in  publishing  his  new  doctrines  in 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  books.  During  this 
period,  with  the  members  of  his  family  and  others, 
ne  formed  a  small  community  of  about  forty  mem- 
bers; but  the  opposition  of  the  town  to  the  com- 
munity was  so  active  that  in  1847  he  and  his  as- 
sociates withdrew  from  the  place.  Preliminary 
steps  had  been  taken  the  previous  summer  toward 
forming  a  community  in  central  New  York,  and 
to  this  place  he  and  his  disciples  retired,  leaving 
Putney.  This  movement  resulted  in  the  or|;aniza- 
tion  of  the  Oneida  Community,  with  which  the 
name  of  Mr.  Noyes  has  ever  since  been  connected. 
(See  Onbida  Community.) 

nUREHBERG  (Medieval) :  We  present  here  on 
its  economic  side  a  brief  account  of  Nuremberg 
at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  many  ways 
typical  of  those  ages  and  full  of  suggestiveness  for 
modem  times.  We  abridge  the  account  from  an 
article  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  in  The  Outlook  (March 
17,  1906): 

Medieval  Nuremberg  was  a  city  of  success.  This  breathes 
from  every  point.  i£neas  Sylvius,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth 
centunr,  says:  "The  burghers'  dwellings  seem  to  have  been 
built  for  princes.  In  truth,  the  kings  of  Scotland  would 
gladly  be  boused  so  luxuriously  as  the  ordinary  dtisen  of 
Nuremberg."  No  one  can  doubt  the  substantial  and  widely 
distributed  proaperity  of  the  Burgher  City. 

One  wondera  still  more  at  the  high  quality  of  it*  life. 
Equality  here  spelled  Quality.     Art,  learning,  religion,  were 
universal.     There    was    no   artistic    set,    no 
learned  class,  no  s  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  who 
Artittia  UlO  attended  church.     In  Nuremberg,  more  than 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  artist  was  an  ar- 
tisan and  the  artisan  an  artist.    Her  greatest 
poet  was  a  cobbler.     When  Adam  Krafft  carved  his  cinorium, 
that  "  miiude  of  German  art,"  he  represented  himself  and  his 
assistants  in  working  costume  supporting  the  beautiful  crea- 
tion.    Education,  too,  was  popularized.     If  Gutenberg  dis- 
covered printing  with  movable  metal  type  in  Mainz  in  I4SS, 
Nuremberg,  before  ijoo,  had  twenty-four  presses  and  had 
printed  aoo  different  works.    Nuremberg  was  the  first  city  in 
Germany,  if  not  in  the  world^o  found  a  gymnasium,  a  second- 
ary school  for  the  people.     Equally  was  her  religion  for  all. 
Viadier  wrought  his  shrine  "to  the  praise  of  God  Almighty 
above  and  the  honor  of  St.  Sebald.       Bach  trade  gild  had 
its  patron  saint,  its  saint's  feast,  its  mid  church  or  chapel. 
It  is  this  commingling  of  art  and  of  commerce,  of  learning 
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and  of  trade,  <rf  religion  and  of  daily  Hfe,  tliat  gives  to 
Nuremberg  its  greatest  charm. 

Nuremberg  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  city;  its  citisens  were 
by  no  means  ideal  neighbors,  Tht  streets  were  ill  kept,  if 
not  filthy.  The  6,105  "poems"  of  Hans  Sachs  were  often 
coarse.  The  government  of  the  city  was  habitually  cruel  and 
harsh,  even  when  just.  The  subtenanean  passages  under 
the  Rathhaus,  the  dark  dungeons  of  the  castle,  the  torture- 
chamber  with  its  horrors,  above  all,  the  "  Iron  Virgin,"  deliver 
us  from  any  sentimental  desire  for  the  return  m  "the  good 
old  times."  Nevertheless,  just  this,  that  out  of  such  darkness 
and  i^orance  and  evil  there  did  arise  such  art  and  freedom, 
such  mdividuality  and  success,  makes  us  hasten  to  ask  the 
question  how  it  all  arose. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  answer;  It  arose  "first  and  foremost — 
we  do  not  say  solely — because  Nuremberg  was  a  city  of 
gild  rule.     No  Nuremberger  ever  seriously  dreamed  of  leav- 
ing trade  or  art  or  manufacture,  or  indeed  any  portion  of 
life,  to  the  accident  and  incident  of  unrestricted  competition. 
''Competition,"  the  Nuremberger  wotild  have  said,  "is  the 
death  of  trade,  the  subverter  of  freedom,  above  all,  the  de- 
stroyer of  quality."    Every  Nuremberger,  like  every  medieval 
man,  thought  of  himself,  not  as  an  independ- 
ent unit,  but  as  a  dependent,  altho  component, 
Eeonoailt     '^'^  ^  "  ^'K'^  ormnism,  church  or  empire 
or  city  or  gild,     "niis  was  of  the  very  es- 
sence  of   medieval   Hfe.     According   to  the 
theory  of  the  times,  the  town  held  the  right 
^  to  oractise  trades  as  a  feudal  tenure  from  the 

emperor,  who  held  it  from  God.  This  tenure — the  right  to 
practise  trades — the  Rath,  or  Town  Council,  parceled  out 
between  tiie  gilds  or  groups  of  citizens,  each  gild  having 
the  right  to  practise  only  that  art  or  subdivision  of  art  granted 
it  by  the  Rath.  Finally,  in  its  turn,  the  gild  granted  to  its 
different  individual  members  the  ri^t  to  practise  the  trade, 
conditioned,  however,  upon  restrictions  and  within  very 
definite  limits.  The  gild  determined  what  raw  material 
might  be  bought  and  how  much,  the  number  of  apprentices 
any  master  might  employ,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  should  work.  It  determined  the  number  of  journey- 
men in  any  shop,  and  the  wages  they  were  paid.  It  held  the 
right  to  detenmne,and  often  did  determine,  the  very  methods 
and  mechanism  of  production.  Above  all,  it  fixt  the  price 
of  the  finished  product  and  scrupulously  controlled  the 
market. 

It  will  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  medieval  trade-gild 
was  not  like  tile  modem  trade-union,  in  that  the  latter  is 
composed  of  operatives  only,  while  in  the  medieval  gilds 
master  and  workman,  employer  and  employee,  tho  with  fixt 
order  of  precedence,  nevertheless  sat  and  voted  in  the  same 
gild.     This  was  true,  at  least,  in  the  period  in  which  Nurem- 


,'  was  laying  the  foundations  of  her  great  development. 

We  aie  not  forgetful  that  the  system  did  not  endure.  Even 
under  a  beneficent  feudalism  the  interests  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital, inherently  diverse,  broke  forth  in  open  strife  in  Nurem 
berg  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  artizaiis 
formed  a  new  council  composed  mainly  en  artisans.  This 
council  did  not  endure,  but  it  sowed  the  seeds  tA  lasting 
conflicts  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  and  the  struggle 
went  on  till  the  power  of  the  old  gilds  was  forever  gone. 
But  it  shows  how  much  Nuremberg  owed  to  the  old  system. 

Take  the  vexed  question  of  appienticeship.  The  gild,  as 
we  have  seen,  determined  the  number  of  apprentices.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nUes  of  the  times,  the  master  '  must  maintain 
his  apprentice  night  and  day  in  his  house,  give  him  board 
and  attention,  and  keep  him  under  lock  and  key."  It  does 
not  sound  very  free,  nor  very  inviting;  but  listen.  The  mas- 
ter had  to  teach  the  apprentice  his  trade,  with  all  its  mysteries. 
He  must  keep  no  secret  back,  on  pain  of  losing  his  license  to 
trade.  When  the  apprenticeship  {Lthrjahrt)  expired,  the 
young  worker  was  given  time  and  money  to  travel  and  study 
his  trade  in  other  countries,  for  one,  three,  or  even  five  vears 
Oiis  Wandtrjakrt).  If  he  was  an  iron-worker,  he  would  go 
to  the  Low  Countries  and  see  the  marvelous  iron-work  of 
Antwerp  and  Liige.  If  he  was  a  sUvenmith  or  goldsmith, 
he  would  go  to  Florence  and  North  Italy.  Finally,  when  he 
came  home,  when  his  Wandtrjahn  were  over,  then,  while 
working  for  a  master,  he  was  required  to  make  a  masterpiece, 
and  only  when  he  had  done  this  and  proved  himself  a  master 
workman  could  he  be  admitted  to  rank  as  a  master  in  his  craft. 
Do  we  wonder  still  that  Nuremberg  workmanship  was  re- 
nowned? 

It  will  be  said  that  Nuremberg's  success  was  based  up<m 
thorough  training.  But  it  was  the  gild  rule  that  made  this 
training  possible.  The  ^Id  did  not  allow  the  untrained 
worlanan  or  the  mean-spirited  trader  to  cut  prices  to  spoil 
or  steal  the  market.  The  gilds  measured  and  weighed  and 
tested  ail  materials,  and  determined  how  much  each  pro- 


ducer could  have.  The  gilds  laid  where  materials  ibodU 
be  bought.  No  open  market  or  free  trade  for  them,  Tbey 
equally  measured  or  counted,  washed  and  tested,  the  fm- 
isned  product.  No  dishonest  goods,  no  adulterated  wares, 
were  to  be  foisted  on  the  market  to  deceive 

Miu  o   I       ***•  purchaser  or  lower  the  price.     As  late  as 

Olid  Bui*  1456  two  men  were  burned  alive  at  NnreiB- 
berg  for  having  sold  adulterated  winsx. 
Wares,  the  gild  laws  said,  must  be,  "in  the 
eyes  of  all,  good,  irreproachable, and  without  fiaw."  To  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  was  not  Nu- 
remberg's commercial  law.  The  gild  regulations,  indeed, 
went  into  every  possible  and  even  abeurd  detail.  The  gild 
laws  determine  even  what  the  artisan  should  wear  and  eat. 
It  was  a  quarrel  over  this  latter  item  that  largely  led  to  the 
disruption  of  the  old  gilds  wad  the  development  of  the  jour- 
neymen's gilds- 

But  it  was  not  only  in  economic  matters  that  the  gilds 
held  sway.  They  legislated  in  the  realm  of  morals  and  be- 
havior. Only  the  right  at  life  and  of  limb  was  reserved  to 
the  emperor.  The  gilds  were  cdiaritable  and  benefit  soci- 
eties, l^e  gild  system  covered  the  whole  domain  of  life 
and  entered  every  province.     Even  the  poets  had  their  gild. 

Nuremberg,  however^  was  not  unaware  of  the  dsLneecs  at 
combinations.  A  rescript  of  a  commission  of  the  Reiciistag. 
held  in  Nuremberg,  i^is— 3j,  says: 

"Item:  The  aforesaid  monopolies,  uniting,  oomhining.  as- 
sociatings  and  their  sellings,  have  not  now  for  the  first  time 
been  found  out  not  to  be  borne;  but  the  same  were  regarded 
as  very  noxious  to  the  commonweal  and  distinctive  and 
worthy  to  be  punished,  as  aforetime  by  the  Roman  empeross 
and  jurisconsults,  and  especially  by  the  blessed  Bmperar 
Justinian,  so  that  such  trespassers  should  be  made  to  lose 
all  their  goods,  and,  moreover,  should  be  adjudged  to  eternal 
misery  [exile]  from  their  homes,  as  standeth  written.  .  .  . 
Lege  Unica  Cod.  de  Honop.  .  .  .  But  therefore  it  is  not  said 
that  all  companies  and  common  trading  should  be  wboQy 
cut  away.  This  were  indeed  against  the  commonweal  and 
very  burdensome  and  harmful  and  foolish  to  the  whoSe  Ger- 
man nation.  ...  If  each  one  trade  singly  and  should  lose 
thereby,  that  would  then  be  to  his  undoing  .  .  .  such  a  for- 
bidding would  only  serve  the  rich  and  their  advantage,  wIm 
in  an  cases  everywhere  do  pluck  the  grain  for  themadves 
and  leave  the  chaff  for  others."  ^ 

Nuremberg  thus  saw  very  well  that  competitiost  only 
served  the  rich  and  the  strong,  that  collective  trading  was  the 
hope  of  the  poor  and  the  plain  people.  The  gilds  were 
therefore  encouraged  but  controlled.  According  to  the  re- 
script, they  could  have  a  capital  of  only  SOjOoo  gulden,  with 
three  storehouses,  outside  family  stores.  They  must  make 
sworn  reports  to  the  town  councils.  Dispersed  companies 
were  not  to  join.  Only  limited  amounts  of  material  could 
be  bought.  They  were  to  be  trading  companies.  Money  was 
not  to  be  lent  on  usury  (interest).  The  gilds  were  to  serve 
the  people,  not  to  become  their  masters.  Indeed,  the  guild 
system  cannot  be  rightly  judged  unless  one  take  into  consid- 
eration the  control  of  the  gilds  by  the  Rath  or  town  coandL 
This  was  paternal,  often  sodalistic  in  the  extreme.  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  cruel — ^but  it  was  with  a  just  cruelty.  Ex- 
tortion, false  measures,  adulteration  of  goods,  were  abom- 
inations in  a  trading  town  and  punished  usuaUy  by  death. 
There  was  to  be  no  cornering  of  the  market.  This  was  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  matter  of  food.  The  town  built  gianarie* 
and  filled  them  with  grain  against  the  day  of  drou^t,  when 
they  could  be  opened  and  the  grain  sold  at  tow  prices  to  pre- 
vent a  monopoly  price.  The  town  government,  if  not  by 
the  people,  was  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  system  that  produced  Nnrembeis's 
art  and  commerce.  It  most  certainly  developed  freedom 
and  individuality.  The  first  gunlocks,  the  first  air-guns,  the 
first  clarionet^  the  first  globes,  were  made  in  Nuremberg. 
In  tsoo  Peter  Remlein  made  the  first  watches,  and  they  were 
called  Nuremberg  eggs.  The  first  paper-mill  in  Gerinany. 
if  not  in  Europe,  was  established  here.  A  madiine  for  draw- 
ing wine  was  invented  in  Nuremberg.  Printing,  as  we  have 
seen,  tho  not  discovered  here,  was  eariy  introduced.  The 
first  playing-cards  were  printed  here;  still  to-day  Nuremberg 
is  the  great  manufacturer  of  toys.  Marvelous  quality  oC 
work,  equality  of  effort,  freedom  In  inventiveness  and  crea- 
tion, grew  up  largely  because  by  the  gild  laws  the  Nuremberg 
man  found  deliverance  from  competition  in  cheapness  cf 
work  and  cf  prices. 
RarBRBNCKs:  Tk*  Story  of  NunmbtTg,  C.  Headlam;  The  Citr 

<rf  tht  Clostd  Shop,  article  by  W.  O.  P.  Blia^  OmtoeS, 

Maroh  17,  1906. 

>  Belfort  Bax's  "German  Society  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
Appendix. 
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OASTLER,  RICHARD:  English  reformer;  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  near  Huddersneld,  1789,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  steward  to  Mr.  Thomhill, 
living;  at  Tirby  Hall.  Early  interested  in  the 
abolition  movement;  he  suddenly  became  aware 
that  there  were  slaves  in  England.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Leeds  Mercury,  in  1830,  he  exposed  some  of 
-Ute  evils  existing  in  the  neighboring  mills.  Agi- 
tation was  aroused,  and  a  bill  was  laid  before 
Parliament  by  Lord  Morpeth,  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  and  raising  the  limit  of  age  for  work  in 
the  mills.  The  opposition  of  the  mantifacturers 
■was  bitter,  and  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  bill 
amended  so  that  it  was  almost  useless.  Calumny 
was  heaped  upon  Oastler,  but  he  did  not  swerve 
from  his  course.  His  advice  to  the  working 
classes  was, ' '  Let  vour  politics  be  '  ten  hours  a  day 
and  a  time  book.  " 

Oastler  now  became  associated  with  T.  Hob- 
house  and  M.  T.  Sadler  (members  of  Parliament) ; 
and,  in  1831,  Sadler  introduced  a  ten-hours  bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  bill  did  not 
pass,  and  in  1832  Sadler  lost  his  seat. 

Another  leader,  however,  appeared,  Lord  Ash- 
leT,  afterward  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  mass 
01  testimony  which  Oastler  had  produced  showed 
that  it  was  the  custom  to  employ  children,  from 
five  years  old  upward,  from  live  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night,  and  that  during  the  whole  time 
they  were  on  their  feet,  with  a  short  interval  for 
dinner.  Several  cases  of  death  resulting  from 
beatings  were  proved.  Lord  Ashley  brought  in 
a  ten-hours  bill  for  women  and  children  in  1833. 
A  government  bill  was,  however,  finally  accepted 
by  Oastler  and  Lord  Ashley,  as  the  best  that 
could  be  procured.  While  it  did  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  it  permitted  manufacturers  to 
act  as  justices  and  punish  ofienses  committed  by 
members  of  their  own  body;  and,  naturally 
enough,  punishments  were  few,  while  infractions 
of  the  act  were  many.  The  law  was  so  openly 
disr^irded  that  Oastler  began  his  campaign 
afresh.  The  cry.went  out,  Yorkshire  slavery 
still  exists."  As  a  result  the  government  was 
finally  obliged  to  promise  to  enforce  the  factory 
acts. 

In  the  midst  of  his  work  Oastler  was  cast  into 
prison  for  a  debt  which  had  been  incurred  in 
keeping  up  his  position  and  pursuing  his  labors. 
From  Fleet  Prison  he  each  week  issued  a  jour- 
nal called  The  Fleet  Papers,  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  factory  and  poor-law  (questions.  After 
five  years'  imprisonment  his  friends  subscribed 
enough  to  clear  him  from  debt,  and  he  was  re- 
leased. His  entry  into  Huddersfield  was  made  a 
great  public  event,  and  crowds  of  people  thronged 
to  greet  their  liberated  champion. 

^istler's  final  victory  was  ^ined  in  1847  by 
the  passage  of  the  Ten-Hour  Bill  of  that  year. 

Oastler  s  wife  died  soon  after  his  release  from 
prison,  and  his  remaining  years  were  passed  in 
seclusion  and  povertv.  He  died  in  1861  at  the 
afie  of  seventy-two.  The  Old  Factory  King,"  as 
bis  admirers  called  him,  an  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion. 

OBERHOLZER,  SARA  LOUISE:  Authority  on 
school  savings-banks  (q.  v.) ;  bom  in  Uwchlan,'Pa. ; 
educated  in  Friends'  schools ;  {^resident  of  various 
literary  and  philanthropic  societies ;  superintend- 


ent for  School  Savings-Banks  department  of  the 
National  and  World  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  and  has  been  personally  instrumental 
in  placing  the  system  in  a  very  large  number  of 
schools.  Besides  literary  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  she  has  written  numerous  pamphlets  and 
articles  upon  school  savings-banks.  Address: 
1905  Tioga  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O^RIEll,  J  AXES  BROnXERRE:  British  re- 
former; bom  in  Longford,  Ireland,  1805;  educa- 
ted in  the  school  conducted  by  Miss  Edfgeworth, 
the  novelist,  and  Dublin  University,  where  he 
won  honors  and  gathered  around  him  a  brilliant 
coterie  of  admirers  and  friends.  He  entered 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  and  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Cobbett  and  Hunt,  and  was  drawn  into  the 
radical  movement.  He  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Chartist  cause,  and  was  widely 
known  as  "the  Chartist  Schoolmaster."  He  was 
several  times  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  He 
emphasized  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Chartist 
movement,  and  to  some  extent  was  a  precursor 
of  Karl  Marx  and  apparently  the  first  to  use  the 
term  "surplus  value.  '  He  also  called  himself  a 
"Social  Democrat"  and  urged  the  formation  of  a 
"Social  Democratic  Party,  being  the  first  writer 
so  far  as  is  known  to  use  the  terms  which  have 
become  so  si^ificant.  For  years  he  edited  the 
most  influential  Chartist  organ,  The  Poor  Man's 
Guardian.  He  published  a  translation  of  Buona- 
rotti's ' '  History  of  Babeuf 's  Conspiracy  for  Equal- 
ity," with  a  valuable  introduction  and  copious 
notes;  "Life  of  Robespierre";  "Human  Slavery: 
How  It  Came  Into  the  World,  and  How  It  Shall 
Be  Made  to  Go  Out "  (posthumously  issued  in 
1885).  O'Brien  died  in  1864.  J.  S. 

OCCTJPATIOHS:  The  following  world  statistics 
are  taken  iTom  the  German  Stattstisches  Jahrbuch 
fur  das  Deutsche  Reich  for  1906: 

A^friculture  and  fishing  employ  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  bread-earners  in  this  order:  Hun- 
fary,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
'ranee,  Norway,  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  U.  S. 

Manufacture  and  mining  employ  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  bread-earners  in  this  order: 
Scotland,  England  and  Wales,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Holland. 

The  lai-gest  proportion  of  bread-earners  en- 
gaged in  commerce  are  in  Holland,  the  U.  S., 
Norway,  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
B^ium,  Switzerland,  Germany. 

'The  largest  proportion  in  the  army  and  navy 
are  in  Russia,  Germany  and  France;  the  smallest 
number  are  in  Switzerland,  the  U.  S.,  Scotland, 
and  Norway. 

The  largest  proportion  in  public  or  professional 
life  are  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  Germany. 

The  largest  number  in  domestic  or  personal 
service  are  in  Belgium,  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark. 

"The  first  two  tables  on  page  844  give  the  oc- 
cupations for  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
The  first  gives  the  actual  numbers,  the  second 
the  percentage  in  the  same  order  as  the  first. 
Some  interesting  figures  will  be  noticed,  e.  g., 
that  the  comparatively  poor  countries  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  domestic  servants. 
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Countries 


Gennany 

Austria 

Hungary 

Russia 

Italy 

Switzeiland 

Pnnce 

Belgium 

Holland 

Denmark 

Sweden '. 

Norway 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland 

U.S.o{  America 


Year 


189s 
t88s 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1897 
190X 
1881 
1888 
1896 
1891 
1900 
1890 

1899 
1889 

X901 
1890 

XQOO 
1890 

xgoo 
1891 
1901 
1891 
190 1 
1891 
tool 
1891 
1901 
189 1 
1000 
1890 


COUKTUBS 


Gennany 

Austria 

Hungry 

Russia 

Italy 

Switieriand 

Prance 

Belgium 

Hdland 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
U.  S.  of  America 


Agriculture, 
forestry,  fish- 
ing, and  de- 
pendent 
occnpations 


8, 29}, 69a 

8,136,49a 

8.>oS,Mi 
8,469,333 

6,9iS.39<3 
S,4'S,sos 

lS,i4S,iS7 
0,666,467 
B,{Bi>,g;B 

4BS,J34 
8,431,319 
6,S3J.S99 
697. J  73 
649.  »S* 
!93,T74 
941,174 
S]i,i6s 
3)M,Jl6 

983.(1^6 
944, S6l 
159,76] 
384.436 
I,iSi.49S 
I.3J6.94S 

337,31' 

349,114 

876,063 

940,611 

3.365,868 

3,536,690 

10,511,019 
8.6l6,aS§ 


PBBCENTJIOB 


I 


4^4 
64.  S 
69.9 


33- 

37. 

54 

49' 

ID. 
U 

44 
15 
38. 


Indus- 
tries, 

mining, 

hotels 

and  inns 


S, 3^1,930 
6.396.463 

3.138,731 
3.8t!o,S97 
1, 184. 40D 
943. 448 
5.596.889 

4,iil!,46r 

SJ  1,00s 

6.3;3ill9 
4,548.098 

I.J71.3SI 
1.081.503 

650.574 
551, 'ti> 
J7S.71J 

100.700 

413. 0J3 
HIJ.317 
141.643 
177.511 

8.350,176 
7.356.544 

I. "9". 495 

[.031,404 

639,413 

'■S7.1S4 
10. 187.084 
9, oj  5,903 

7,039,177 
5,478,541 


or  Occu 


9  .  - 

fi|S7. 

<ii3S    I 

7 

9 

9 

7 

3 

4 

6 


Com- 
merce 
and 
trans- 
portation 


3.338,511 
i,SJo.ji8 

I.03S.4SI 

845.073 

36».709 

>63,jl0 

3,318,643 

1, 196,744 

S9».784 
140,389 
1,790,968 
1,185,818 
385.336 
317.091 
333,335 
168,730 

130.*34 
69,300 

148.439 
103,381 

133,356 
9I.S57 

ii8sS,454 
1,399.735 

345.715 
180,953 

97.889 

95.44* 

i.aoiiOSS 

1,676,133 

4.778,333 

J,5 16,133 


S.O 

13.  I 

16. 3 


8.3 
6.4 
3.4 

3-9 

13.4 

11. 6 
16.3 

8.3 
5.8 

11. 7 
10.8 
10.3 

4.5 
10. o 
14.6 


Army 

and 

navy, 

police 


630.978 
-  451,835 


Public 
service 
and  pro- 
fessions 


794.9*3 
579.333 


Domestic 
and  per- 
sonal 
service 


Other 

occupa- 

tioos 


187.507 
133.336 
"4.393 
I.13S.733 
304,013 
160,155 
816 

498.' 
561.875 

33.400 

48,3 

19,633 

30.880 


8,439 

38,847 
39.455 

6.053 

3.963 

168,338 

136.473 

8.057 
7.588 

33.468 
3I.S93 
308,763 
165,354 
136,744 
30.845 


ACCORDIN 


3.8 
3.3 

1. 5 

3.6 
1.3 
o.i 
3.6 

I.O 

i.e 

3.0 
0.7 
1.3 
0.4 
1.6 
1. 1 
0.4 


3.4 
1.4 
1.5 


3.4 
1.7 
1.3 
1.0 
».3 
0.5 
I.e 
0.4 
1. 5 
1.0 
o.  I 


i.1»7, 
3»4.59l 
313,910 
165,089 

I.174.513 

640.633 

498,9S3 

49.837 

907.383 

^  768,345 


1.339.3 16        43S.49I 
397.583     I.334.9S4 

939 

456.377 

385.3*4 
376.370 

1,617,489 

483.080 

596.  I7» 
80,304 

863,311 
1,609,433 


496.916 

479.643 

1.385.806 

9S.775 

537.435 

14.865 

139.550 
I  l9.o8j 


104,65s 
98,005 
54.093 
44.733 
56,891 
46,137 

S9.8S1 
93,989 

804,447 

799.659 

93.004 

103.731 

98.567 

176,538 

996,018 

>.079,938 

1,364,737 

913.488 


o  TO  Las 


811,889 
714,040 

197.S11 
166,495 

9S.356 

SI7,333 

SI1.753 
»37.9i8 

98.413 
81,380 

1.994.917 
1,900,338 
101.130 
103.153 
319,418 
138.115 

1.415.565 

3.341.696 

,S.s6s.oo3 

4.360,577 


T  Two   C 


3-6 

3.4 
3-8 
3-9 
3-8 
4^8 


3-1 
1.5 
i.i 


4.7 


6.1 

4.4 
5.1 

6.3 
4.6 


9-9 


S3.34< 
15.164 

11.549 

73.378 

111,061 

1 16,634 

17.691 
13.947 


1.0 

i'.6 
41 
0.6 
1. 1 
0.7 


70 
6!t 

^3 


5-4 
4.9 
»  9 
3.4 
5.6 
4.7 
So 
55 
4.3 


5.9 
5.3 
1.6 
3.0 

6.3 

I' 
8.3 

6.4 
4.0 


34.6 

8.4 
10.8 

II. 1 

13.9 

10. 1 

II. 3 
13.1 
19.0 


35.6 
10. 1 
35.8 
13-6 

10.5 

14-7 
II. 4 
II.  I 
13.8 
19.3 


6.1 


1$ 
8.7 
6.7 
1.8 


■  In  the  U.  S.  barbera,  laundresses,  employees  in  hotels,  saloons,  and  similar  {leisons  are  grouped  under  this  head. 
/       ^^/  Pbrcbntaob  »t  Sbz  and  Pursuits — Unitbd  Statbs 


AH  occupations , 

Agricultural  puisuits , 

Professional  service , 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacture  and  mechanical  pursuits 


Both  sexes 

Uale 

Female 

Total 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

1890 

i8<e 

19,074.117 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100. 0 

zoo.o 

100.0 

10,381,765 
1.358,739 
5.580.657 
4,766.964 
7.085.991 

35. 7 
4.3 

16.3 
»4.3 

37-7 
4.1 
18.6 
14.6 
15.0 

44.3 
35 

19.7 
10.7 
11.8 

395 
35 

17-8 
14.1 

41.9 
3-4 

..^n^ 

48.3 

•9 
■  5.1 

13.3 

e(j^^4 

1:1 

39-4 
9-4 

43.6 

31.5 

6.1 
44* 

845 
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OCCUPATIOMS 


Occupations 


Countries 


Year 


Occupied  in  Industries 


Hale 


Female 


Total 


Percbntaoe  or 
Bread-Earners  > 


Men       Women      Total 


Germany 

Austria 

Hungry 

Russia 

Italy 

Switzerland 

France 

Bclsium 

Netnerlands 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

England  and  Wales , 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
U.  S.  of  America 


1895 
1900 
1900 
1897 

liSs 
1896 
1900 
1899 
190 1 
1900 
1900 
190 1 
1901 
1901 
190 1 
1900 


>5.531,84> 
8,357.294 
6,i6a.9g8 

»5,99S,»37 

10,988.401 
870,460 

lS,o6l,I31 

3,133,073 

1.497. 159 

753.559 

1.433.979 

599,057 

10, 156.976 

1.391.188 

1.4 13.943 

13.963.107 

33,9S6.U5 


«,S78,350 

5,850,158 

1,668,697 

S.376,113 

5,384,064 

435.  •90 

6.383,658 

948.339 

433.548 

353,980 

551,011 

377.613 

4,171.751 

591,634 

549,874 

5,313,349 

S.J39.807 


33.110.191 

14,107,451 

8,830,995 

31,371.349 

16.373.536 

1.30S.650 

18,993,779 

3.071,301 

1.930,707 

1,106,539 

1,974.000 

876,670 

14.338,737 

1.983,813 

1,963.817 

18,375,356 

39,385,933 


61.1 
64.3 
64.3 
41.6 
68.0 
«1.4 
63.7 
63.8 

63.1 
56.8 
S6.i 
64.6 
64.0 
64.3 
64. S 
61.3 


35.0 
44.0 
37.6 
8.4 
33.4 
39.0 
33.0 
38.1 
16.8 
38.3 
31.0 
34.0 
34.8 
35.8 
34.3 
34.9 
14-3 


43.7 
S3-9 
45-9 
34-9 
SO.l 
44.8 
48.. 

*'•? 
37.8 

45.3 

38.4 
39S 
44,1 
44-3 
44.0 
44-1 
38.4 


>  For  example,  6 1. 1  per  cent  o{  the  men  in  Gennany  are  bread-< 
43.7  per  cent  are  biead-eamen  out  of  100  of  the  population. 


unen  and  35.0  per  cent  cf  the  women.    Of  both  together 


Thb  United  States 

Compiled  from  the  Census  of  1900 

Population  at  Least  Ten  Years  op  Aoe  Bhoaoed  in 
Gainpul  Occupations 


Countries 

Number 

Per  cent  of  popula- 
tion ten  years  of  age 

1900 

1890 

1880 

United  States 

39,385.933 

50.3 

48.0 

47.3 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Centml  Division. 
South  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

8,579,175 
4,000.691 
9.580.913 
S.309.7SS 
1.703.483 

51.4 
53.5 

47-3 
51-5 
S3. 7 

50.1 
48.6 
45.4 

46.6 
55-7 

471 
SO. 7 
44-1 
49-7 
55-4 

The  figures  indicate  a  slight  increase  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  population  engaged  in  gainful  oc- 
cuj>ations,  except  in  the  Western  Division.  This 
increase  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  entrv  of  wom- 
en into  gainful  occupations,  and  the  fall  in  the 
West  is  doubtless  due  to  the  chan{^g  character 
from  a  population  laigely  male,  to  one  with 
more  married  women  and  children  over  ten.  The 
states  in  1900  having  the  largest  proportion  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  were  Wyoming, 
South  Carolina,  Montana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island.  Those 
having  the  smallest  were  Utah,  Kansas,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  West  Virginia,  South  Dakota,  and  Ne- 
braska. 


Occupations  bt  Ages 


16-34 


3S-J4 


35-44 


Agricultural  pursuits 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal 

Trade  and  tiansportaticsn 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

AH  occupations 


1,063.351 

3,956 

>8e.i43 

133.S07 

384.330 


3.S44.I30 

308.916 
1,767,389 
1,365,79s 
1,869.776 


3.080.773 
405,673 
1,436.068 
1.389.613 
1.937.966 


i,7S3.i87 


7,755.996 


7.140.093 


1,731.003 
351,650 
996.743 
990.356 

1.453.317 


S.4 13.977 


45-54 


ss-64 


Over  64 


Unknown 


Agricultural  pursuits 

Piofessional  service 

Domestic  and  personal 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

AH  occupations 


1.437,439 
153.655 
645,089 
573.963 
893,177 


3.703.363 


936.630 
88.947 
357.373 
389.387 
447,446 


3.117.673 


631,440 
48.398 
177.767 
130.336 
316.135 


1.104.066 


36.574 
4,341 
33.307 
16,448 
30,147 


100.817 


The  figures  indicate  for  the  country  generally 
a  lessenmg  number  engaged  in  agriculture,  a 
slight  lessening  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
somewhat  of  a  gain  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical ptusuits,  a  large  gain  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation. 

Among  women  engaged  in  gainful  operations 
the  proportion  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  in  domestic  and  personal  service  is  falling 


off;  a  somewhat  larger  number  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  and  in 
professional  service;  the  main  gain  is  in  trade  and 
transportation,  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  cash-girls, 
typewriters,  etc.  By  tar  the  largest  numbw  of 
women,  however,  are  still  engaged  m  domestic  and 
personal  service,  and  the  next  largest  number  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Only 
8.Z  per  cent  are  engaged  in  professional  service. 


Occupatioiu 
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Classbs  of  Occupations 


Agiicultiind  pursuits 

Profeuional  service 

Domestic  and  penonal 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 
All  occupations 


iS8o 


99.3 
70.6 
65. S 
96.6 
83.3 


84.8 


1890 


OS. I 

67.0 
60.S 
93.1 
81.9 


81.8 


1900 


90.6 
6S.8 
6a. s 

81.5 


81.7 


Females 


1880 


7.7 
»9.4 
34.5 


iS.s 


1890 


33.0 

39.S 

6.9 

iS.i 


17. » 


1900 


9* 
S4-S 

37  S 
ze.6 
«».5 


18-3 


Men  are  thus  seen  to  be  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  all  classes  of  occupations,  the  women 
are  slowly  gaining  on  them  m  each  class.  The 
following  table  £^ves  the  details  for  each  of  the 
occupations  represented  in  the  census: 


Occupation 


All  occupations 

Agricultural  pursuits. 

Agricultural  laborers 

Dairymen  and  dairywomen 
Farmers,     planters,     and 

overseers 

Gardeners,  florists,  nursery. 

men,  etc 

Lnmbeimen  and  laftamen. 
Stock-raisers,  herders,  and 

drovers 

Turpentine    tenners    and 

laooreis 

Wood-choppers 

Other  agricidtural  pursuits 

Professiona]  service . . 

Actors,  professional  show- 
men, etc 

Architects,  designers, 
draftsmen,  etc 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art. 

Clerg^en 

Dentists 

Electricians 

Engineers  (dvil,  etc.)  and 
surveyojs 

Journalists 

Lawyers 

Literary  .and  scientific  per. 
sons 

Musicians  and  teachers  of 
music 

Officials  (government)  . . . 

Physicians  and  surgeons  . 

Teachers  and  professors  in 
colleges,  etc 

Other  professional  service. 

Domestic  and    personal 
service 

Barbers  and  hair-dressers 

Bartenders 

Boarding-  and  lodging- 
house  Keepers  

Hotel  keepers 

Housekeepers  and  stewards 

Janitors  and  sextons  .... 

Laboreis  (not  specified)  . 

Launderersand  laundresses 

Nurse*  and  midwivet 

Restaurant  keepers 

Saloon  keepers 

Servants  and  waiters 

Soldiers,  sailon,  and  mar- 
ines (U.S.) 

Watchmen,  policemen,  fire- 
men, etc 

Other  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service 


Hale 


>3>7S4.>oS 


9,404.4S9 


3,747.668 
9.983 

S.367.169 

58.998 
71.9W 

83.056 

94.456 

35.969 

S.987 


898,163 


»7.903 

98,483 
13.859 
108,965 
98,858 
50,308 

43.155 

97.845 

Ii3t450 

13,089 

39.815 

78.488 

194,615 

118.519 
11.595 


3,485,908 


195.549 
88,377 

11,896 
46,164 
8,994 
48.544 
9.505,987 
50,683 
IS, 96s 

8i!6do 
976,958 

43.935 

199.711 
•7,633 


Female 


5,319.91a 


977.336 


663,909 
899 

307.706 

9,860 
100 

1.939 

98l 

"3 
943 


430.576 


6.857 

1.041 

11,091 

3.373 

786 

409 

84 
a.«93 

1.0x0 

5.984 

59.359 

8,119 
7.387 

397.614 
9.339 


9,095.449 


5.574 
440 

59.455 

8.533 

146,999 

8.033 

"3,975 

335.989 

108,691 

4.845 

9.086 

1.983.763 


879 
6.964 


Percent 
Male 


1900    1890 


90.6 


85.0 

91.8 

94.6 

95. 4 
99-9 

97.7 

98.9 
99.7 
95.6 


65.8 


80.3 

96.5 
55.7 
97.0 
97.3 
99- 

99.8 
99.7 
99.1 

68.6 

90.6 
94.4 

96.6 
83.1 


69.5 


95. 7 
99. 5 

16.6 
84.4 

85^i 
95.3 
13.1 


85.7 
97.5 
17.7 

100. o 

99.3 

79.9 


95. 7 

96.7 
100. o 

99.0 
99.9 


67.0 


83.5 
98.1 

S'» 
98.7 
98.1 
99.7 


95.9 
99.8 

75-4 

44.5 
94.1 
95. 7 

99.9 
94.0 


60. 5 


96.7 
99-7 

96.5 
88.0 
6.5 
89.4 
»'•» 

19.8 

13.0 
87.5 
96.8 
i6.4 


77.8 


Occupation 


Trade  and  transportation 


Agents 

Bankers  and  brokers 

Boatmen  and  tailors 

Bookkeepers  and  account- 
ants  

(Herks  and  copyists 

C^ommercial  tmvelers 

Draymen,  backmen,  tcsun. 
sters,  etc 

Foremen  and  overseers  . . . 

Hostlers 

Hucksters  and  pedlers.. . . . 

Livery'«table  keepers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (ex. 
cept  wholesale) 

Merchants  and  dealers 
(wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and 
office  boys 

Officials  of  banks  and  com- 
panies   

Packets  and  shippers . . , 

Porters  and  nepers  (in 
stores,  etc.) 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 

Steam-railroad  employees 

Stenographers  and  type- 
writers   

Street-railway  employees. . 

Telegraph  and  telephone 
linemen 

Telegraph  and  telephone 
operators 

Undertakers 

Other  persons  in  trade  and 
transportation 


Male 


Manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits... 


BmUitit  Tradn 
Carpenters  and  joiners. . . . 
Masons  (brick  and  stone) . 
Painters,  glaziers,  and  var- 

nxshers 

Paper-hangers 

Plasterers 

PlumbeiB    and    gas-    and 

steam-fitters 

Roofers  and  slaters 

Mechanics  (not  otherwise 

specified) 


Clumieak  and  AllUd 
Products 

Oil-well  and  oil-works  em- 
ployees   

Otner  chemical  workers. . . 

Clay,  Glass,  and  Sum* 

Products 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  etc. 

Glass-workers 

Marble-  and  stone-cutters. 
Potters 


FisUng  aud  Minbig 
Fishermen  and  oystermen. 
ICner*  and  qnarrymen.. . . 


4,963,617 


930,606 
79.984 
78,953 

180,797 

544.881 

91.973 

538,099 
54,03s 
64.850 
73.734 
33.466 

756,809 

49,039 

64.959 

79.801 
39.557 

53.6»S 
461,909 
580,469 

96,946 
68,873 


14.757 

5a.459 
15,866 


Female 


503.347 


10,556 
»93 
153 

74,153 

85,946 

946 

904 

«.4i8 

79 

9,915 

190 

34.0S4 

961 

6,663 

1,971 
19.988 

566 

86,118 
46 


Percent 
Male 


S900    1890 


89.4 


49.734 


99,556 
393 

3.700 


5,779,788 


160,638 
975.78a 

91,749 
35.649 

97.659 
9.06s 

9,351 


a4.S73 
19,035 


49.455 

47.377 
54.317 
13,900 


67.71S 
569,501 


i.3i3.ao4 


545 

167 

1.759 
545 
S4I 

196 


53 
».779 


478 

9,691 

143 
S.940 


469 
1,365 


95 

99 
99 

70. 
86 
99' 

99. 
97 

96. 
99- 

95. 7 


90.7 


81. 5 


99-9 
99.9 

98.9 
99.9 

99-9 
loe.o 

99.6 


I?:; 


99.0 
94.8 


i^^ 


93^ 
97.9 

98.6 

99-9 

81.6 
88.5 

99.0 

99.9 

97.3 
xoo.o 

99-8 

96.9 

99-4 

94.» 

99-5 
73-9 

98.S 
77.9 
99-7 

S6.4 

100. 0 

94-0 

83.8 
99» 


ai.9 


99-6 
leo.e 

99-9 
100. o 

99-9 


79- « 


99.8 

95.0 

m 


99« 
99. » 


847 
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Occupatioiis 


Occupation 


Food  and  Kmdrtd  Pndmts 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Butter  end  cheese  makers. 

Confectioneis. 

Mfllers 

Other  food  preparers.. . 


Itoh  and  Sini  and  Thoir 
PrcdneU 

Blacksmiths 

Iron-  and  steel-workers  . . . 

Machinists 

Steam-boiler  makers 

Stove,  furnace,  and  giate- 

naakeis 

Tool  and  cutlery  makers 

Wheelwrights 

Wire-wortors 


Loatim  and  lU  Finishtd 

Prodncts 

Boot  and  shoe-makers  and 

repairers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers 

and  repairers 

Leather  curriers  and  tan- 


Trimk    and    leather- case 
makers,  etc 


Lionors  and  Bmrat*s 
Bottlers   and    soda-water 

makers,  etc 

Brewers  and  maltsters. . . . 
Distillers  and  rectifiers 

Lnmbtr  and  Iti  fUnuum- 
factnrts 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers 

Saw-  and  planing-mill  em- 
ployees   

Other  wood-workeis. . . . 


Mtlali  and  Mttal  Prodnets 
OtktT  (han  Iron  and  Stool 

Brass-workers 

Qock  and  watch  makers 

and  repairexs 

Gold-  and  silver-workers. . 
Tin'- plate    and     tinware 

makers 

Other  metal-workers.. . . 


Paftr  and  Printinf 

Bookbwdeis 

Box  makers  (paper) 

Engravers 

Paper- and  pulp-mill  opera- 
tives  

Printers,  lithographers,  and 
pressmen 


TtxtiU 

Bleacherjr  and  dye-works 
operatives 

Carpet-factory  operatives 

Cotton-mill  operatives 

Hosiery  and  knitting-mitt 
operatives 

Silk-miU  operatives 

Woolen-mill  operatives . 

Other  textile-mill  opera- 
tives  

Dressmakers 

Hat  and  cap  makers — 

lOninefs 

Seamstresses 

Shirt,  coUar,  and  cuff 
makers. 

Tailof*  and  tailoresses  . . 

Other  textile  workers. . . 


Misailanoons  Industrios 

Broom  and  brush  makers . 

Charcoal,    coke,  and  lime 

burners 


74. 

•;t: 

a  I 

40, 

"3 


,860 
,578 

!98o 
,369 
.640 


»6,384 

187,141 

>8»,S74 

33.038 

".430 
»7.376 
I3.49S 
j6,70l 


169,393 

39.306 

40,917 

S.47> 


».7»S 

30,687 

3.  "4 


35.55> 
37,087 

161,151 
104,468 


15.870 

•9.305 
'9.73* 

68,730 
54.183 


14.646 
3.79* 
10,698 

36.904 

139,166 


>o,493 

10,371 

135,788 

12.630 
33,013 
41,566 

53.437 
3.090 

15,110 
1.739 
4.837 

8,491 

160,714 

8.935 


8.643 
14.40s 


Female 


4.3>8 
378 
648 

9.114 
r86 

S.I43 


«93 

3.370 

571 

8 


43 

746 

10 

1,786 


39.5 19 
595 

1.754 
I.S79 


794 

»75 

30 


67 
113 

373 
6,80s 


89a 

4.815 
6,380 

1,775 
3,330 


15.633 

J7.301 

453 

9.434 

I5.9«« 


1,785 

9.017 

I10,3|6 

34.490 
33.437 
30,63a 

51,183 

344,794 

7,633 

86,110 
146,105 

30,941 
68,935 
31,043 


1.577 
43 


Per  Cent 
Hale 


1900    1890 


94.5 
99-7 
96.6 

70. S 

i?:f 


99.8 
100 


99-7 
97-3 
99-9 
90.3 


81. 1 
9«.5 
95-9 
77.6 


93.5 
987 
99 -o 


99.8 
99-7 

99.8 
93.8 


96.7 

80.0 
75.6 

97-5 
95-9 


48.4 
18.0 
95.9 

74.1 

89.7 


91.0 
53-5 
SI.l 

36.8 
40.4 
58.3 

SI. I 

0.6 
66.5 


3r.5 
70.0 
19.8 


84.6 
99-7 


96.1 
99-9 
96.4 
75-6 
99.8 


100.0 
98.7 
99.9 

100.0 

99.8 
97.0 
lOO.O 
9«.3 


84.3 
98.1 

99-3 
86.9' 


93.4 
99-7 
99-7 


99-9 
99-9 

98.8 
93-8 


81.4 
83.5 


51-5 
16.5 
96.4 

67.8 

90.1 


88.0 
SI. 8 
46.3 

39.6 
40.7 
56.6 


0.3 

73.1 

0.6 

3.7 

14.3 

65-7 


OccupanoN 

Uale 

Female 

Percent 
Hale 

1900 

1890 

—ConUnnod 
Engineers  and  firemen  (not 

333.318 
4,503 

"A 
13,361 
14.491 

380,490 

«77 
7.768 

3.433 

304 

3.580 

7.374 

43.497 
3,158 

90,810 

98.6 

81.1 
66.3 

66.9 
93-0 

80.7 

dove  makers 

43.7 

Manufacturers    and     offi- 
cials, etc 

Uodel  and  pattern  makers. 

1; 

74-9 
93.3 

Rubbo^fsctory  operatives. 
Tobacco-  and  dgar-f  actory 

Upholsterers 

Other  miscellaneous  indus- 

8»:5. 

99.8 


According  t6  the  above  figures,  the  proportion 
of  males  has  increased  from  1890  to  1900  in  39 
occupations;  the  proportion  of  females  has  in- 
creased in  86  occupations,  and  in  35  there  has 
been  no  change,  or  tt  is  unknown  through  change 
in  classification.  Most  of  these  changes  of  pro- 
portions, however,  have  been  very  minute.  The 
only  occupations  in  which  men  nave  increased 
over  women  more  than  i  per  cent  are  as  dairy- 
men, artists,  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  as 
servants  and  waiters,  as  telegraph  and  telephone 
linemen,  in  paper-mills,  as  milliners,  tailors,  and  in 
a  few  factories.     Here  they  have  gained  sUghtly. 

The  occupations  in  which  women  have  gained 
more  than  i  per  cent  are:  as  farmers  (i.i),  gar- 
deners (1.3),  as  stock-raisers  (1.3),  as  actors  (3.3), 
architect<;  (1.6),  clergymen  (1.7),  journalists  (3.3), 
in  literary  pursuits  (6.8),  music  (1.3),  in  govern- 
ment offices  (3.5),  teachers  (3.6),  physicians  (1.3), 
other  professional  services  (10.9),  as  boarding- 
house  keepers  (9.9)  hotel  keepers  (3.6),  house- 
keepers (1.3),  janitors,  (3.6),  laborers  (1.8), 
nurses  (a.o),  restaurant  keepers  (1.8),  agents 
(1.6),  bookkeepers   (11. 7),   clerks  and  copyists 

!3.o),  messengers  and  errand  boys  (cash  girls,  etc.) 
3.6),  packers  and  shippers  (7.5),  saleswomen 
(3.3),  stenographers  and  typewriters  (13.0),  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  operators  (13.9),  under- 
takers (1.3),  potters  (4.0),  bakers  (1-7),  confec- 
tioners (5.1),  boot-  and  snoemakers  (3-3),  tanners 
(3.6),  leather-case  makers  (9.3),  clock  and  watch 
makers  (1.4),  gold-  and  silver-workers  (7.9), 
bookbinders  (3.1),  box  makers  (8.5),  in  hosiery 
knitting  mills  (2.8),  hat  and  cap  makers  (5.6), 
shirt  makers  (2.8),  brush  makers  (3.9),  glove 
makers  (6.0),  photographers  (3.3),  tobacco-work- 
ers (8.0). 

The  occupations  in  which  women  have  made 
the  largest  gains  are:  professional  service  (lo.i), 
boarding-house  keepers  (9.9),  bookkeepers  (13.6), 
stenographers  and  typewriters  (13-0),  telegraph 
and  telephone  operators  (13-9)  (the  largest  ad- 
vance), trunk  and  leather-case  workers  (9.3). 

Women  are  in  a  majority  in  only  nine  occupa- 
tions— musicians  or  teachers  of  mttsic,  school- 
teachers, boarding-house  keepers,  housekeepers, 
laundresses,  nurses,  servants,  stenographers,  and 
typewriters. 

Men  are  over  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  87 
out  of  303  occupations. 

Great  Britain 

Accotdiog  to  the  census  of  190 1  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  pro^rtion  of  persons  in  each  million 
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employed  in  the  twentv-two  classes  into  which 
they  are  divided  is  as  follows.  The  figures  are  of 
males  aged  ten  years  and  upward: 


Classes 

1881 

1901 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

1.  Government 

10.373 

11.494 

34.781 

8.044 

83.98s 

138.337 

3.IS7 

SS.936 

90,481 

84,6a  I 
$4,817 

14.149 
13.86s 
35.681 
10.341 
43.734 
101,844 
95,510 

1.9SS 

6S,944 

107,108 

98.448 

61,431 
40,561 
34.171 
63,810 

6.695 
SO.801 

3.776 

3,371 

900 
a,J97 

10.631 

18.859 

10.018 
16.736 

13.837 
6,615 

4.733 

J.  Pixrfessions 

4.  Domestic  service. . . 

5.  Commercial 

6.  Conveyance 

7.  A^cttlture 

43.817 

9.  Minins 

loand  1 1.  MetaJs 

I  a.  Btdldinc   and   con- 

suiiution 

13-17.  Genenl  mantifao 
tiifes 

18.  Textiles 

7,110 
78.803 

3.0I4 

10.  Pood  and  drinlc 

ets,  etc. 

Total  occupied 

13.  Unoccupied 

166.933 

837.050 
161,950 

3.953 
3,983 

■  3.983 

1,000,000 

X, 000.000 

A  writer  in  the  London  imes  finds  that  the  age  constitu- 
tion of  the  population  has  changed,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  adults  ia  considerably  higher  than  it  was  twenty  y«us  ago 
~~33.7  per  cent.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  proportion  of 
occupied  persons  is  smaller — 38.3  per  cent  (not  of  males 
■lone  but  of  men  and  women  to^stner).  A  wholly  dispro- 
portionate increase  of  41.1  per  cent  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  penons  occupied  in  those  callings  which  chiefly 
supply  unemployed,  and  he  groups  them  under  the  heading 
of  trade  and  transport  services."  He  opposes  these  to  the 
productive  industnes,  which  show  only  an  increase  of  19  per 
cent.  The  number  of  persons  occupied  m  trade  and  transport 
has  increased  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  the  general 
population,  or  the  occupied  population,  or  the  ntmiber  of 
those  engaged  in  productive  isdustrie*. 

In  190  <  there  were  employed  in  Great  Britain 
in  agriculture  some  3,000,000  persons;  fisheries, 
106,793  (36,498  English,  41,717  Scotch,  25,635 
Irish);  887,534  in  mining;  in  1901  there  were  em- 
ployed in  textile  factories  1,039,353,  o^  which 
650,143  were  females  (16,898  males  and  19,613 
females  were  under  the  age  of  14) ;  in  1905, 363,688 
were  employed  in  shipping  and  navigation,  of 
whom  39,711  were  foreigners  and  43,483  were 
Lascars. 

Other  Countries 

For  other  countries  see  those  cotmtries. 


O'CONHELL,  JAMES :  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists;  bom  Minersville,  Pa.,  1858; 
educated  in  the  common  schools;  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  of  a  machinist,  followed  this  occupation 
tmtil  1893 ;  early  an  active  worker  with  oi^anized 
labor,  he  was  elected  president  in  1893  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  and  re- 
elected every  year  since.  Since  1895  he  has  been 
vice-president  of  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Since  1898  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
the  trade-tmion  movement.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  trade-unionism  and  believes 
that  the  wage-workers  should  take  such  political 
action  as  will  secure  the  election  to  pubuc  office 
of  men  who  will  work  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
that  will  make  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
people.  Address:  405  McGill  Budding,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


O'GRADT,  JAMES:  English  Labor  member  of 
Parliament;  bom  Bristol,  1866.  Apprenticed  to 
a  furniture  maker,  he  joined  the  union  of  his 
trade  and  traveled  through  England  as  organ- 
izer. Returning  to  Bristol  in  1 890  he  was  elected 
to  the  city  council,  and  instrumental  in  obtaining 
scholarships  for  public  schools.  Was  president 
of  the  Trade-Union  Congress  at  Bristol,  1898. 
He  successfuUjr  organized  the  National  Amalga- 
mated Furnishing  Trades'  Association,  which  be 
has  represented  in  France,  Stuttgart,  and  Boston. 
He  is  also  on  the  executive  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade- Unions  and  the  Shipbuilding  Trades 
Federation.  Elected  to  Parliament  1906,  for 
Leeds,  East.  Address:  36  Kyrle  Road,  Clapbam 
Common,  S.  W. 

on..  JLLUMIirATING  (Petroleum  and  Hattml 

Gas)  :  Mineral  oil  has  developed  in  modem  times 
large  economic  importance,  partly  because  of  its 
large  and  increasing  use,  and  partly  becatise  m 
the  Standard  Oil  monopoly  it  has  developed  the 
first,  most  prominent,  ana  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  monopoly  of  the  world.  Mineral  oils, 
however,  have  been  known  for  centuries,  as  in 
the  naphtha  fields  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  had  an  important  oil  industry  over 
forty-one  years.  The  Standard  Oil  monopoly 
began  under  the  name  of  the  South  Improvement 
Ck>mpany  in  1873,  and  by  1874  had  its  systemof 
rebates  from  the  railways  well  under  way.  Since 
then  it  has  had  virtually  a  monopoly,  having  ab- 
sorbed or  in  some  way  destr03red  virtually  aiU  at- 
tempts at  competition,  and  controlling  at  present 
some  33,000,000  barrels  of  oil  out  of  a  productof 
26,000,000  barrels.  Prom  1898-1903,  however, 
Russia  produced  more  petroleum  than  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  Geological  Survey,  over 
5,000,000,000  galfons  of  petroleum  are  now  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  world,  of  which  3,500,000,- 
000  are  produced  in  the  U.  S.,  3,250,000,000  in 
Russia,  and  the  remainder  among  a  dozen  conn- 
tries,  Austria  producing  87,000,000;  Sumatra, 
72,000,000;  Java,  30,000,000;  Canada,  39,000,000; 
Germany,  15,000,000. 

The  following  shows  the  oil  production  of  the 
U.S.: 

Oh.  PxoDucnoH  ni  thb  Unitbo  Statu 
(Compiled  from  the  U.  S.  Geoloskal  Surrey) 


Ybar 

(ended 

June 

30) 


1883... 
1885. ■■ 
1890. . . 
1895... 
1900.. . 
1905... 


Production! 


GattoHs 
1.161,771,996 
1,017,174,396 
1.476,867,546 
3,073,469,673 
».3  96.97s. 700 
4,916,663,683 


Imports' 


GaUons 
650 
983,919 

711,931 
941. S03 

l8,S74 
1,148,774 


Bxporta 


GalUmt 

683.600,563 

683,989.560 

78s.jj6.8a4 

1,051,889,401 

1,081,744.131 

i.ios.798,413 


$8.8$ 
67.34 
S3-0J 
$o.j6 
45.13 
34.53 


'  The  production  is  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  6«csl 
year. 

1  Includes  net  imports  of  mineral  oil  to  1897;  from  1S98  to 
date  imports  for  consiimption  of  mineral  oil  and  petn^eum, 
crude,  and  refined  reduced  to  crude. 

The  main  oil-fields  in  the  U.  S.  are  the  Appa- 
lachian, a  central  field  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in 
California,  Texas,  and  smaller  ones  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  The  fields  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  are  about  exhausted;  the  Western  sup- 
ply is  increasing,  but  the  California  product  is 
chiefly  suitable  for  fuel.    The  Texas  oil  seems 
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suitable  for  li^ht  and  fuel,  tbo  inferior  for  light  to 
the  Appalachian,  which  is  the  main  su{)ply  and 
carried  in  gigantic  tubes  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
New  sources  have  been  somewhat  recently  dis- 
covered in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

OLD-AGE  PrafSIORS:  Old  age  has  been  shown 
by  recent  investigations  to  be,  if  not  the  chief, 
at  least  among  the  two  or  three  chief  causes  of 
pauperism.     It  is  therefore  very  seriously  pro- 

g>sed  to  pension  all  aged  persons.  In  contmental 
urope  several  countries  have  already  entered 
upon  large  and  important  experiments  in  this 
direction,  so  that  there  already  exists  considera- 
ble information  upon  the  subject. 

While  in  England  the  credit  for  the  first  serious 
agitation  of  the  subject  belongs  to  Canon  Black- 
ley,  it  is  to  the  investigations  of  Charles  Booth 
that  we  owe  the  most  careful  plea  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  pensions.  Mr.  Booth,  in  his 
investigations  in  East  London,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  old  age  was  the  chief  cause  of  con- 
firmed pauperism,  and  subsequent  and  more  ex- 
tended mvestigations  have  made  him  declare  that 
the  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  under  sixt}r  are 
only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  population  under  sixty 
■while  those  over  sixty-five  are  26  per  cent  of  the 
population  over  sixty-five,  so  that  the  increase 
from  4.6  to  26  per  cent  is  the  measure  of  the  direct 
or  indirect  eifect  of  old  age  upon  pauperism.  (See 
Mr.  Acland's  Introduction  to  ].  A.  Spender's 
"The  State  and  Pensions  in  Old  Age,"  p.  xviii). 
He  states  that  the  number  of  the  aged  who  re- 
ceive public  aid  in  the  different  p&nshes  rarely 
falls  imder  one  third  and  rises  often  to  one  half. 

In  old-age  pensions,  however,  the  prime  place 

belongs  undoubtedly  to  Germany.     She  was  the 

first  country  to  introduce  old-age  pen- 

«__-__    sions  on  a  large  scale,  and  her  system 

"**  ~  has  already  had  an  extensive' trial. 
Her  old-age  insurance,  as  a  part  of 
her  industrial  insurance  system,  began  June  za, 
1889.  It  has  grown  to  very  large  proportions. 
(But  for  it,  see  Industrial  Insurance  in  Ger- 
many.) 

The  French  have  done  less.  Prance's  S3rstem 
of  insurance  for  old  age  is  sufficient  as  far  as  it 
goes ,  but  is  inadequate  m  extent.  After  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848,  a  Caisse  de  Retraiies, 

^1^,^      or   National    Pension    Bureau,   was 

""^  proposed,  and  has  continued  in  one 
lorm  or  another  to  occupv  the  at- 
tention of  French  legislators  since.  The  law  of 
1850  provided  that  the  capital  should  consist  of 
deposits,  to  be  not  less  than  five  francs ;  j  per  cent 
interest  was  guaranteed.  This  proposition  was 
sufficiently  alraring  for  the  bourgeoisie  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  and  the  caisse  was  established.  The 
amount  to  be  deposited,  the  interest  guaranteed, 
and  the  annuities  to  be  paid  were  consequently 
limited — the  latter  to  $150,  $300,  or  $300,  respect- 
ively. The  caisse  has  gradually  become  an  in- 
stitution for  the  middle  classes  instead  of  for  the 
poor.  In  187 1  the  interest  was  raised  to  5  per 
cent,  and  by  1883  there  was  a  deficit  of  $8,400,- 
000.  The  State  settled  this,  and  reduced  the  in- 
terest; but  the  number  of  depositors  also  de- 
creased one  half,  and  the  amount  of  pensions 
sank  to  $1.70  per  month.  In  1801  M.  Constans, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  proposed  a  bill  whereby 
every  workingman  who  does  not  explicitly  declare 
his  unwillingness  to  do  so  was  to  pay  either  one  or 
two  cents  a  day  for  seventy-five  days  per  annum 
from  bis  twenty-fifth  to  his  fifty-fifth  year.    This 


contribution  was  to  be  doubled  by  the  employer. 
The  State  was  to  add  to  this  amount  two  thuds 
besides  conducting  the  insurance  and  guarantee- 
ing the  interest — making  the  pensions  $60  or  $1 29, 
respectively.  The  pension  was  to  b^  limited  to 
French  citizens,  both  male  and  female,  who  at 
twenty-five  earn  less  than  $600.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent employers  from  engaging  foreigners,  a  tax 
was  laid  on  all  foreign  working  men. 

This,  too,  was  tried,  but  proved  inadequate, 
since  it  was  to  a  large  extent  voluntary,  and  led 
employers  to  induce  their  working  men'to  declare 
their  unwillingness  to  receive  aid  before  a  magis- 
trate. The  State's  contribution  from  1 897-1905 
was  590  francs  per  annum.  In  that  year  a  new 
law  was  passed,  making  provision  for  this  fund 
compulsory  and  dividing  the  burden  between  the 
State,  the  departments,  and  the  communes,  so 
that  the  first  contributes  27,000,000  fr.;  the  sec- 
ond, 11,000,000;  the  third,  18,000,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  "every  French  citizen,  without  re- 
sources, incapable  01  earning  a  livelihood,  either 
on  account  ot  infirmity  or  incurable  disease,  is  en- 
titled to  assistance."  The  amount  thereof  is  to  be 
not  less  than  five  francs  per  month,  nor  more  than 
twenty,  save  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  law  was  enacted  in  Feb.,  1906,  and  every 
workingman  comes  under  its  provision  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  But  by  a  change  in  a  clause,  the 
law  requires  contributions  from  the  employers 
and  employees  in  addition  to  those  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Danish  Government  passed  a  law  in  189 1 
laying  a  tax  on  beer,  and  applying  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  to  old-age  pensions.  All  persons 
over  sixty  years  of  age  receive  an  hon- 
Sanmark  ^"^V  Pension,  without  any  cost  to 
themselves — provided  they  have  not 
received  poor  relief,  have  lived  in 
Denmark  at  least  ten  years  previous,  and  are  of 
good  reputation.  Aid  is  given  in  kind,  cash,  or 
institutions  (not  poorhouses).  The  State  levies 
a  fund  for  the  purpose,  from  which  the  commune 
may  receive  one  half  its  expenditure  for  the 
aged.  In  Jan.,  1893,  there  were  30,957  persons 
in  receipt  of  old-age  relief;  in  Jan.,  1902,  44,118. 
The  law  is  believed  to  have  worked  well,  tending 
to  keep  people  from  committing  crime,  and  from 
applying  for  poor  relief  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
this  pension.  Its  cost  is  thus  fully  saved  by  the 
reduction  of  expenses  for  poor  relief.  The  cost  in 
1 90 1  was  £306,830.  (See  also  article  Denmark, 
p.  382.) 

The  Belgians  have  hkd  a  pension  fund  of  some 
sort  since  1850  in  connection  with  the  State  Sav- 
ings-Bank.     It  permits  the  establishment  of  pen- 
sions, not  over  1,200  francs,  and  made 
Baivinm     payable  at  different  ages,  chiefly  be- 
*^         tween  fifty  and  sixty.     This  has  be- 
come of  particular  importance  since 
the  granting  by  the  State,  in  1900,  of  premiums  to 
persons  entitled  to  a  pension  through  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Friendly  Society,  or  to  persons  of 
modest  means,  directly  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution.   The  law  is,  consequently,  permissive,  and 
not  compulsory,  and,  therefore,  inJEtdequate  to  that 
extent. 

In  Italy  the  (question  of  old-age  pensions  was 
considered  as  early  as   1887.     Two 
Italv       years  later   a   committee    was   ap- 
^^       pointed  by  the  Chamber,  which  re- 
ported in  July,  1890.    Tte  proposed 
bill  provided  that  a  special  fund  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  banks  of  issue  and  deposit. 
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the  interest  on  it  to  be  devoted  to  pensions  for 
laborers  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  fund  was 
to  be  derived  partly  from  contributions  by  mem- 
bers, to  the  extent  of  500  lire  or  less  per  annum, 
partly  from  certain  consignments  of  shares  in  the 
savings-banks,  and  other  public  sources.  It  was 
not  enacted. 

The  question  of  old-age  pensions  is  being  agi- 
tated in  Austria  and  Sweden,  particularly  in  the 
former  country,  which  already  has  compulsory 
sick  and  accident  insurance. 

The  question  of  old-age  pensions  has  been  agi- 
tated in  England  since  1772;  but  action  has  been 
deferred  by  Parliament.     In   1865  opportunity 
was  given  for  purchasing  annuities 

SnffUnd     tliro'^li   til*    post-office;    but    only 
■  about    21,000   persons   had   bought 

them  up  to  1895.  Canon  Blackley 
proposed  that  every  person,  without  distinction 
of  class  or  means,  should  pay  ;£io  between  the 
years  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  which  was  to 
yield  the  wage-earners  Ss.  a  week  sick  pay,  and  4s. 
week  pension  after  the  age  of  seventy.  The  Na- 
tional Provident  League  favored  the  idea;  but 
a  select  conunittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ap- 
pointed 1885,  reported  adversely  in  1887,  waiting 
for  "further  development  of  public  opinion. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  computed  the  number  of  per- 
sons over  sixty  years  of  age,  receiving  poor  relief, 
at  33 1 ,596,  and  proposed  on  this  basis  that  a  mini- 
mum pension  of  ss.  per  week  be  paid  to  every 
person  over  sixty- five  years  of  age,  irrespective  of 
class,  wealth,  or  rank.  The  total  cost  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  about  £14,000,000. 

In  1899  Mr.  Chamberlain  appointed  a  select 
committee  of  the   House,  and   declared  old-age 

Mansions  to  be  out  of  the  realm  of  party  politics, 
he  committee  reported  that  persons  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  a  clean  record  for  ten  years, 
with  an  income  of  less  than  los.  per  week,  should 
be  entitled  to  a  weekly  pension  of  $s.  On  the 
basis  of  the  census  of  1901,  the  number  of  people 
over  sixty-five  years  in  Uie  United  Kingdom  was 
estimated  at  about  3,000,000.  Of  this  number 
only  about  650,000  would  be  entitled  to  the  pen- 
sion, making  a  total  of  ;£io,30o,ooo  if  the  pension 
should  vary  between  js.  and  5*.  6d.  The  cost 
has  since  been  estimated  at  £13,000,000.  At  the 
general  elections,  Oct.  28  to  30,  1900,  a  number  of 
members  were  elected  subject  to  the  pledge  of 
supporting  "pensions  for  all  as  a  civil  right." 
In  1 90 1,  Feb.  19th,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  provide  pensions  for  the  aged  poor. 
It  was  backed  by  Messrs.  Channing,  Burt,  Bums, 
John  Wilson,  Broadhurst,  and  Sir  Walter  Foster. 
A  similar  bill  was  introduced  March  19,  1902. 
Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  by  trade- 
unions,  Friendly  S^ieties,  etc. ;  the  movement  has 
been  indorsed  by  prominent  philanthropists  and 
clergy;  the  scheme  has  been  mdorsed  at  numer- 
ous meetings  by  delegates,  representing  upi>er, 
working,  and  middle-class  people,  but — nothing 
has  been  done.  The  latest  proposal  is  that  of  the 
National  Committee  of  Organized  Labor,  adopted 
Feb.  7,  1903,  at  Birmingham.  It  provides  for  a 
pension  of  $5.  per  week  to  every  British  subject, 
male  or  female,  over  65  years  of  age — excepting 
subjects  domiciled  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
persons  having  lived  less  than  twenty  years  with- 
in its  borders,  being  under  police  surveillance  or 
having  been  sentenced  for  a  crime.  It  has  not 
been  introduced  into  Parliament;  but  Mr.  As- 

r'th  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  Feb.,  1906, 
t  a  ss.  pension  per  week  to  every  person  over 


sixty-five  years  would  cost  £26,000,000  a  year. 
He  figured  the  national  income  at  £1 ,800,000,000, 
of  which  landlordism  alone  took  £350,000,000, 
and  railway  shareholders  £44,000,000.  If  all 
workers  over  sixty  years  received  a  weekljr  pen- 
sion of  los.,  it  still  would  leave  the  proprietary 
classes  with  nearly  £900,000,000  income  from 
rent,  profits,  etc.  He  pointed  out  that  men  in  the 
civil,  naval,  and  military  services  received  high 
salaries  and  liberal  pensions  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  of  service.  It  was,  therefore,  just  and 
proper  that  wage  earners  with  incomes  of  from 
14s.  to  3  7 J.  should  be  pensioned  after  a  life's  work. 
The  colonies  have  done  better  than  Great 
Britain.  New  Zealand  enacted  an  old-age  pen- 
sion system  in  Oct.,  1898,  and  gives  7^.  per  week 
to  every  needy  and  worthv  applicant  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  (See  New  Zealand.)  New 
South  Wales  passed  a  similar  act  in  Dec.,  1900. 
granting  los.  a  week  at  sixty-five  or  in  case  of  dis- 
ability. Victoria  followed  a  week  later,  allowing 
JS.  to  pensioners  over  sLjcty-five.  In  1903  the 
expenditure  of  New  South  Wales  for  old-age  pen- 
sions was:  £532,940;  that  of  Victoria,  £215,973; 
of  New  Zealand,  £209,156 -£958,068. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

RsrsKBHCBs:  Booth,  Charles.  Old-Ag0  Ptnsums  and  A«  Agtd 
Poor,  1809;  Loch,  C.  S.,  Old-A^  Pnmons,  1903:  Rosen, 
P.,  and  P.  Millar.  Old-Af  Ptnsvms,  igoy.  Report  of  Com- 
mittee with  Evidence  of  Colonies  on  Aged  Pensiooen 
Bill,  S.  P.,  176.  1903:  Dawson,  TU  Gtrma»  Workmim.  ch. 

XV. 

OirETOA  COMHUHITT,  THE :  This  society  was 
founded  in  1848  tnr  John  H.  Noyes  at  Oneida, 
Madison  County,  N\  ¥.,  its  first  members  coming 
mainly  from  a  small  community  which  had  ex- 
isted for  several  jrears  in  Putney,  Vt.,  under  Mr. 
Noyes's  leadership.  Jan.  i,  1849,  there  were 
eighty-seven  members,  and  306  in  1878.  Many 
of  the  original  members  had  left  the  popular 
orthodox  churches  because  of  their  acceptance  of 
the  higher  truths  taught,  as  they  believed,  by  Mr. 
Noyes,  and  especially  that  of  the  possibility  of 
present  salvation  from  sin.  On  this  doctrine  vras 
based  the  communism  of  the  community,  which 
was  perhaps  more  complete  and  radical  tnan  that 
of  any  other  communistic  society. 

Financially  the  community  was  not  for  the 
first  nine  years  successful,  sinking  in  that  time 
over  $40,000 ;  but  thereafter  its  propertv  increased 
in  value,  owing  partly  to  its  reducing  tKe  number 
of  its  branches  and  concentrating  its  resources  at 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and  partly 
to  its  establishing  some  mechanical  industries, 
which  proved  more  remunerative  than  farming 
and  gardening,  especially  that  of  animal-trap 
manufacture,  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
their  members,  whose  name  (Sewell  Newhouse)  is 
now  stamped  on  the  traps  everywhere  recognized 
as  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  members  of  the  community  gave  much  at- 
tention to  education,  and  besides  supporting  good 
home  schools  sent  many  of  their  young  people  to 
college.  There  was  no  drunkenness,  no  tobacco- 
using,  no  profanity  among  the  members.  All 
kinds  of  laoor  were  considered  alike  honorable 
and  shared  aUke  by  all.  It  was  a  recognized 
principle  that  every  one  should  be  esteemed  ac- 
cording to  his  real  character,  and  to  this  end  their 
system  of  "mutual  criticism"  was  a  great  aid. 
This  consisted  in  plain  truth-telling  as  to  char- 
acter, acts,  and  innuence — not  in  the  backbiting 
way  often  practised  in  ordinary  society,  but 
openly,  frankly,  face  to  faoe^-" mutual"  tiecause 
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all  were  expected  to  participate  in  it  both  as 
critics  and  subjects.  It  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable means  of  improvement  and  of  good 
order  and  government  in  the  community. 

The  community  published  a  paper  setting 
forth  its  principles  and  life  from  the  year  of  its 
founding,  1848,  till  the  year  of  its  change  to  a 
joint-stock  company  thirty-two  years  later;  many 
handtxxiks  and  pamphlets,  and  a  few  larger 
works,  including  Home-Talks"  by  J.  H.  Noyes, 
and  his  "History  of  American  Socialisms."  The 
compendium  of  their  religious  doctrines,  "The 
Ben»n,"  was  published  at  Putney,  Vt. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  practically  leader  of  the  com- 
munity during  its  entire  career;  but  there  were 
departaient  managers,  committees,  and  a  business 
board  which  met  weekly,  in  which  every  member 
was  free  to  participate;  matters  of  special  im- 
portance were  referred  for  discussion  and  final 
action  to  the  family  meeting,  which  was  held 
every  evening  of  the  week  in  tneir  large  assembly 
hall,  where  every  one  had  a  voice  and  vote. 

Sociallv  the  members  were  united  by  a  system 
of  complex  marriage,  as  they  termed  it,  and 
which  tney  claimed  as  greatly  superior  to  mon- 
ogamy. Their  critics  thought  otherwise,  and 
sharply  censured  their  social  arrangements.  Mr. 
Noyes  in  defending  them  said: 

Hairiase  is  pennanent  union;  licentiousnesi  deals  in  tem- 
porary mrtations.  In  marriage,  communism  of  property 
0OCS  with  communism  of  persons.  In  licentiousness  love  is 
paid  for  a*  hired  labor.  Marriage  makes  a  man  responsible 
tor  the  consequences  of  his  acts  of  love  to  a  woman.  In 
ticentiousness  a  man  imposes  on  a  woman  the  heavy  burdens 
of  maternity,  ruining  both  her  reputation  and  her  health, 
mnd  thm  goes  his  way  without  responsibility.  Marriage 
provides  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  children. 
Licentiousness  ignores  children  as  nuisances,  and  leaves  them 
to  chance.  Now  in  resp€ct  to  twry  on*  of  Afst  points  of 
ditftrtnet  btta/un  marriagt  and  lictnliousntss  uw  stand  with 
tnarriag€.  Freedom  with  us  does  not  mean  freedom  to  love 
to-day  and  leave  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Our  communities  are 
familta  as  distinctly  bouikded  and  separated  from  promis- 
cuous society  as  <»dinary  households.  The  tie  that  binds 
us  together  is  a*  permanent  and  sacred,  to  say  the  least, 
as  that  of  marriage,  for  it  is  our  religion.  We  receive  no 
members  (except  by  deception  or  mistake)  who  do  not  give 
bcart  and  hand  to  the  funily  interest  for  life  and  forever. 
Community  of  property  extends  just  as  far  as  freedom  of 
love.  Every  man's  care  and  every  man's  dollar  of  the  com- 
snon  property  is  pledged  for  the  maintenance  and  protection 
of  the  women  and  the  education  of  the  children  01  the  com- 
munity. .  .  .  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  our 
track  from  the  beginnixig  will  find  no  forsaken  women  or 
diildien  by  the  way.  In  this  respect  we  claim  to  be  in 
advance  of  marriage  and  common  civilization.  ,  .  .  We  are 
not  "free  lovers"  in  any  sense  that  makes  love  less  binding  or 
responsible  than  it  is  m  marriage. 

The  commimity  won  the  esteem  of  its  neigh- 
bors, and  a  reputation  for  perfect  integrity  in  all 
matters  of  business,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
popular  resort  during  the  stunmer  months  for  ex- 
cursionists, as  many  as  i  ,500  visitors  having  been 
on  its  g^tmds  in  a  single  day.  It  was  never 
popular  with  the  churches  because  of  its  radical 
religious  and  social  doctrines;  and  from  1873 
there  was  concerted  action  against  it  by  the 
Presbyterian  and  other  reli^ous  bodies  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  which  culmmated  in  1879  in  a 
conference  at  Syracuse  mainly  composed  of  min- 
isters of  different  denominations  called  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  measures  for  its  suppression. 
This  was  a  difficult  task,  sis  the  communists  had 
always  been  peaceable  subjects  of  civil  authority, 
and  claimed  that  their  practises  were  not  in  vio- 
lation of  any  state  law.  However,  the  ministers 
were  saved  the  trouble  and  expense  of  legal  pro- 
c^Ungs,  as  Mr.  Noyes  on  the  20th  of  August  fol- 
lowing the  Syracuse  Conference  proposed  to  the 
community  that  the  practise  of  complex  marriage 


be  given  up,  "not  as  renouncing  belief  in  the 
principles  and  prospective  finality  of  that  in- 
stitution, but  in  deference  to  the  public  senti- 
ment which  is  evidently  rising  against  it";  and 
after  his  proposition  was  immediately  accepted, 
thus  removing  all  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  any  portion  of  the  general  public  against  the 
community.  Since  then  (1879)  ordinary  monog- 
amous marriage  has  prevailed  in  the  community, 
and  since  Nov.,  1880,  it  has  been  a  joint-stock 
corporation,  each  one's  interest  being  represented 
by  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  him.  The  ot:gani- 
zation,  however,  still  retains  many  features  of 
the  former  society,  such  as  common  grounds, 
common  library  and  reading-room,  common 
assembly-room,  laundry,  dining-room,  etc. 

The  corporation,  the  Oneida  Community,  Lim- 
ited, is  now  managed  by  a  board  of  eleven  direct- 
ors. Its  various  businesses — the  manufacture  of 
sewing  and  embroidery  silk,  silver-plated  ware, 
canned  goods,  animal  traps  and  chains — have 
been  largely  increased,  and  now  give  employ- 
ment to  many  hundreds  of  people.  The  princi- 
pal office  of  the  company,  its  large  unitary 
dwellings,  and  its  canning  works,  are  located  in 
Kenwood,  Madison  County;  its  silk-works  and 
hardware  factories  in  Vernon,  Oneida  County; 
its  silver-plating  works  in  Niagara  Falls,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  it  has  also  a  hardware  factory 
in  Niagara  Falls,  Canada.  It  has  offices  in  New 
York,  Chi<»go,  San  Francisco,  and  other  large 
cities.  Beginning  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
with  a  capitalization  of  $600,000,  it  has  added 
$200,000  to  its  stock,  accumulated  a  surplus,  and 
paid  dividends  averaging  between  6  and  7  per 
cent  per  annum  on  its  stock.  The  prosperity  and 
harmonious  working  of  the  new  organization 
augur  well  for  its  perpetuity.  Wm.  A.  Hinds. 
RBrBKBNCB:  See  article  Couhumish. 

OHIPKO  FEDOR  MIKHATLOVICH:  Russian 

memberof  the  Duma;  bom  1879.  Representative 
(Group  of  Soil)  from  Stavropol  Province.  Peasant 
of  Kuban  Province;  self-educated.  Passed  with 
success  examinations  in  City  CoUepe.  Was  county 
clerk  in  Voznesyensk  (19  years  old).  Elected  by 
peasants. 

OPEN  OR  CLOSED  SHOP,  THE :  In  this  article 
an  attempt  is  made  to  present  in  a  concise  form 
the  arguments  most  commonly  advanced  by 
trade-unionists  in  justification  of  their  demands 
for  the  closed  or  unionized  shop,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reasons  given  by  the  advocates  of 
the  open  shop  why  these  demands  should  not  be 
complied  with.  We  have  not  stated  our  own 
views,  but  give  a  compilation  of  the  views  of 
others. 

Thb  Closed  Shop 

"The  philosophy  of  the  closed  shop  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
classes  is  bound  up  with  the  device  of  collective 
bargaining,  that  the  success  of  the  expedient  de- 
pends upon  its  universal  application,  and  that  no 
individual  workman  can  be  conceded  rights  that 
are  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  his  class." 

Advantages  of  Trade-unionism. — Without  at- 
tempting a  thorough  discussion  of  this  subject, 
we  present  the  following  summary  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  trade-unions  as  cited  in  recent 
discussions  of  the  closed  shop : 

The  labor  movement  implies  an  orderly  effort, 
not  only  to  wrest  concessions  from  the  employer, 
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but  also  to  secure  recogpnition  from  society.  It 
is  a  movement  which  seeks  to  change  the  present 
standards  by  which  the  laborer's  share  m  pro- 
duction is  decided,  and  disputes  the  right  of  the 
employer  alone  to  determine  what  fair  treatment 
should  be.  It  aims  at  industrial  democracy  and 
is  in  harmony  with  the  world-wide  tendency  of 
the  times. 

The  great  consideration  is  to  permit  workmen 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  shop — to  have  some  con- 
trol over  the  conditions  of  employment. 

The  trade-tmions  have  achieved  the  gradual 
and  steady  increase  of  wages  and  the  shortening 
of  the  working-day. 

Trade-unions  are  coming  to  be  reco^ized  by 
employers  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  mdustrial 
oSer.  In  many  trades  in  Great  Britain  the  em- 
ployers prefer  to  make  terms  with  the  trade- 
tmions  which  shall  apply  to  non-union  workmen 
as  well,  rather  than  to  make  terms  with  each  class 
separately.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  good 
policy  to  deal  with  the  same  form  of  organization 
and  more  and  more  to  make  that  organization 
responsible,  so  far  as  may  be,  for  meeting  the 
obkgations  that  are  assumed  by  it  for  the  workers 
in  the  trade  it  represents. 

A  well-organized  union  enables  an  employer 
easily  to  obtain  efficient  workmen;  to  make  col- 
lective contracts,  which  are  more  satisfactory, 
cover  a  longer  term,  and  are  more  readily  fulfilled 
than  individual  contracts;  and  it  tends  toward 
conservatism,  and  thus  lessens  the  liability  of 
strikes. 

To  seek  to  destroy  unions  because  of  their  de- 
fects would  be  like  attempting  to  abolish  govern- 
ment because  of  its  abuses.  The  unions  with  all 
their  faults  represent  a  forward  stride  of  the 
htunan  race.  They  cultivate  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  mutual  assistance  which  ought  to 
inore  than  compensate  for  their  faults. 

As  the  unions  become  stronger  and  gain  in  ex- 
perience, they  tend  to  conservatism.  The  hard 
and  stem  conditions  confronting  them  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  keep  them  within  1x>unds. 

Unton  and  Non-union  Employees. — The  rea- 
sons why  union  men  refuse  to  work  in  the  same 
shop  with  non-union  men,  and  which  are  at  the 
root  of  the  contention  for  the  closed  shop,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

A  shop  with  tmion  and  non-union  men  is  like  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  There  is  a  constant 
attempt  to  organize  it  entirely;  an  incessant 
struggle  to  disorganize  it  completely. 

While  accepting  the  union  scale  of  wages  when 
work  is  plentiful,  the  non-imionist  will  immedi- 
ately lower  wages  as  soon  as  work  becomes  more 
difficult  to  obtain. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  the  open  shop  in  which 
the  employer  does  not  care  whether  his  men  are 
union  men  or  not.  But  the  union  cannot  ac- 
complish its  most  important  object  unless  the 
employer  deals  with  it  as  a  union.  The  employer 
cannot  be  made  to  enter  into  a  collective  bargain 
— ^and  without  the  collective  bargain  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  are  hardly  fixt  by  bargaining  at 
^1 — unless  the  union  comprizes  practically  all 
tJiie  men  he  wishes  to  employ. 

Non-union  Workers. — ^Much  attention  is  given 
in  the  arguments  of  trade-unionists  to  the  char- 
acter of  Uie  men  who  do  not  join  the  unions,  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  much  sympathy  is  mis- 
placed when  bestowed  upon  these  workers  who, 
as  a^eged,  are  deprived  of  their  liWerty  to  contract 
for  employment. 


Some  refuse  to  join  because  of  intolerable  con- 
ditions existing  in  a  union.  It  is  maintained, 
however,  that  when  such  conditions  exist,  the 
abuses  should  be  prevented  by  action  within 
rather  than  without  or  against  the  organization. 

Another  reason  given  for  not  Joining  unions  is 
because  of  strong  but  mistaken  ideals  of  persons 
who  believe  in  individual  action,  in  the  right  of 
every  man  to  do  as  he  will,  no  matter  bow  it 
may  affect  his  neighbor.  This  policy,  it  is  main- 
tained, is  not  practicable  in  a  civilized  commu- 
nity. 

Another  class  of  non-union  workers,  it  is  main- 
tained, consists  of  persons  who,  purely  through 
selfish  motives,  seek  to  share  all  the  advantages 
secured  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  trade-unionists 
without  bearing  any  of  the  burdens  or  incurring 
any  of  the  risks. 

Lastly,  there  is  said  to  be  a  class  of  professional 
strike-breakers.  These,  it  is  claimed,  are  either 
dishonorably  discharged  unionists  or  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  criminals,  idlers,  and  incompetents 
whb  are  only  willing  to  work  or  to  make  a  pre- 
tense of  working  in  order  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
honest  workmen. 

The  Legal  Ri^ht. — It  is  contended  by  trade- 
unionists  that  in  their  action  for  securing  the 
closed  shop  they  are  doing  nothing  but  what  is 
lawful. 

As  free  citizens  the  wage-earners  have  the  right 
to  work  or  to  refuse  to  work,  to  make  certain  de- 
mands for  their  welfare,  and  to  strike  if  the  de- 
mands are  not  granted.  An  employee  has  the 
right  to  say  that  he  will  sell  his  labor  on  condi- 
tion that  he  is  not  to  work  with  obnoxious  per- 
sons. In  like  manner,  laborers  can  combine  to 
sell  their  labor  collectively  and  on  the  same 
terms.  They  do  not  deny  the  right  of  employ- 
ment to  non-unionists,  but  simply  refuse  to  work 
with  them. 

The  union  workmen  who  refuse  to  work  'with 
non-unionists  do  not  say  in  so  many  words  that 
the  employer  shall  not 'engage  non-union  work- 
men. The  dictum  of  the  trade-union  is  not 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  a  state  leg- 
islature prohibiting  employers  from  engaging  non- 
union men.  What  the  unionists  in  such  cases  do 
is  merely  to  stipulate  as  a  condition  that  they 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  work  with  men  who.  as 
non-unionists,  are  obnoxious,  just  as  they  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  work  in  a  dangerous  or  unsani- 
tary factory,  for  unduly  long  hours,  or  at  in- 
sufficient wages. 

The  Moral  Right. — The  trade-unionists  claim 
that  they  are  not  only  legally  but  also  morally 
justified  in  refusing  to  work  with  non-union  men. 

Society  makes  right  that  which  will  accom- 
plish the  most  good  for  its  members  as  a  body. 

If  it  is  wrong  to  ostracize  or  to  refuse  to  asso- 
ciate with  craftsmen  who  are  indifferent  to  their 
common  welfare,  then  it  is  equally  wrong,  for 
professional  men  to  shun  others  of  their  c^ling 
accused  of  unprofessional  conduct,  and  it  is 
wrong  for  meruiants  to  taboo  other  tradesmen 
who  disregard  the  ethics  of  their  business. 

In  modem  industry  working  men  do  not  act  as 
individuals  contracting  with  employers.  The 
workingman  of  to-day  belong  to  a  group,  and. 
whether  he  will  or  not,  acts  with  his  group  and  is 
treated  like  others  of  his  group.  He  works  the 
time  worked  by  the  others,  receives  the  wages 
paid  the  others  of  his  class,  and  obeys  the  regula- 
tions made  for  his  group.  His  empfoyer  does  not 
know  that  he  exists,  but  simply  knows  that  so 
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many  hundreds  or  so  many  thousands  of  men  of 
bis  type  are  employed  at  a  given  waf^e,  for  a  given 
ntimber  of  hours,  and  under  certain  given  con- 
ditions.    What  sheets  one  of  his  class  a&ects  all. 

Just  as  tJie  individual  owes  a  duty  to  society,  so 
also,  tho  in  a  less  degree,  he  owes  a  duty  to  his 
class.  The  non-imionist  has  no  moral  right  to 
seek  his  own  temporary  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  the  permanent  interests  of  all  working  men. 

If  the  union  has  a  right  to  exist,  which  is  no 
longer  denied,  it  has  a  right  to  insist  on  those  con- 
ditions which  are  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and 
it  cannot  exist  if  non-union  men  are  permitted  to 
take  the  jobs  of  union  men, 

Thb  Opbn  Shop 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  open  shop  are 
based  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  free- 
dom of  mdividual  contracts. 

Right  of  Individual  Contract. — In  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illi- 
nois, it  was/held  that  agreements  for  the  closed 
shop  "waxid,  if  executed,  tend  to  create  a  mon- 
opoly in  favor  of  the  members  of  the  different 
unions,  to  the  exclusion  of  workmen  not  members 
of  such  unions,  and  are,  in  this  respect,  tmlaw- 
ful." 

The  law  of  moralitv  and  the  law  of  man  forbid 
any  citizen,  whether  he  be  laborer  or  capitalist,  to 
enforce  bds  demands  by  the  oppression  of  others, 
by  a  denial  to  any  man  of  his  right  to  work  for 
whom  he  will,  and  for  what  he  wiU,  of  his  right  to 
hire  any  man  for  what  that  man  is  willing  to 
accept. 

The  freedom  of  action  is  legally  and,  it  is  prob- 
able, economically  a  matter  of  as  much  concern 
to  society  as  the  freedom  of  the  unionist  to  com- 
bine for  proper  purposes. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  relegate  all  the  labor- 
ers in  a  trade  to  a  condition  or  status  determined 
by  a  combination  or  association  known  as  a  trade- 
union,  and  to  deny  the  advisability  of  jsermitting 
a  worker  to  choose  freely  between  an  individual 
or  a  collective  contract,  we  must  insist  that  the 
compulsory  unionization  of  industry  is  econom- 
ically indefensible. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  man  shall  dispose 
of  his  labor  are  of  such  exceeding  importance  to 
society  tiiat,  if  freedom  is  to  be  denied,  the  re- 
strictions imposed  should  be  determined  by  the 
government  and  not  by  any  other  agency.  Such 
regulations  should  be  just,  uniform,  and  certain ; 
they  stould  not  be  subject  to  the  possible  caprice, 
selfishness,  or  special  exigencies  of  a  labor  organ- 
ization. When  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  iiee- 
dom  of  labor  or  capital  to  enter  any  industry,  the 
matter  becomes  the  subject  of  public  concern  and 
public  regulation.  If  membership  in  a  labor  or- 
ganization is  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
right  of  securing  employment,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  government  to  control  the  constitution, 
policy,  and  mana^ment  of  such  associations  so 
far  {is  may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

Trade-unions  have  no  right  to  usurp  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State  and  to  destroy  that  individual 
freedom  which  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  Amer- 
ican life,  whether  it  be  religious,  political,  or  in- 
dustrial. 

If  unions  are  to  render  permanent  service  to 
the  laborers,  they  must  be  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. If  any  device  can  be  invented  by  em- 
ployers of  laborers  by  which  laborers  can  De  co- 
erced into  joining  or  kept  from  joining  labor- 


unions,  then  these  organizations  no  longer  repre- 
sent either  the  best  thought  or  the  best  interests  of 
the  laborers.  They  must  necessarily  soon  degen- 
erate into  mere  dictatorial  groups.  There  is  no 
principle  of  ethics,  economics,  or  equity  that  will 
make  the  coercion  of  laborers  by  laborers  any 
better  than  the  coercion  of  laborers  by  capitalists. 

Men  who,  as  victims  of  trade-union  despotism, 
are  forced  into  the  union,  would  prove  elements 
of  weakness  and  prepare  the  way  for  disintegra- 
tion. 

Danger  of  Trade-union  Power. — An  important 
argument  E^ainst  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
trade-unionists  for  the  closed  shop  is  the  danger 
involved  in  granting  too  much  power  to  the  labor 
organizations. 

It  is  contended  that  it  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous to  allow  a  permanent  and  all-inclusive  or- 
ganization of  laborers  to  control  such  matters  as 
admission  to  a  trade,  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery,  and  the  rate  of  wages ;  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  a  trade-union  should  always  be  kept 
upon  its  good  behavior  by  the  knowledge  that  an 
unreasonable  or  nelfish  policy  will  drive  both  em- 
ployers and  the  public  to  seek  relief  by  appealing 
°to  the  non-union  man. 

Injury  to  Business. — It  is  claimed  that  the 
open  shop  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
liDerty  and  protect  the  rights  of  employers.  The 
closed  shop  means  that  none  but  union  men  shall 
be  employed ;  that  the  foreman  shall  be  acceptable 
to  the  umon  and,  therefore,  presumably  a  member 
of  it;  that  the  rules  of  the  workshop  shall  be 
made  by  the  unions ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  all  this 
practically  takes  the  management  of  the  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  employers  and  places  it 
with  those  who  lack  business  responsibility.  The 
men  who  have  put  their  capital  into  the  business 
can  no  longer  control  their  own  property,  but  are 
practically  compelled  to  turn  it  over  to  the  man- 
agement of  an  organization  which  deems  its  own 
interests  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  capitalists. 

The  closed  shop  would,  it  is  claimed,  be  in- 
jvirious  to  business  and  thus  disastrous  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  society; 

By  imposing  on  a  shop  where  there  is  no  dis- 
satisfaction, the  liability  of  a  sympathetic  strike, 
or  of  a  strike  growing  out  of  a  quarrel  with  some 
other  union ; 

By  taking  the  management  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  employers  who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the 
business,  and  thus  inviting  failure; 

By  destroying  all  competition  between  good 
and  poor  workmen,  and  thus  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  skill  and  resulting  in  an  inferior  product; 

By  destroying  all  competition  between  union 
and  non-union  men  and  enabling  the  unions  to 
force  wages  up  to  a  point  which  the  business  could 
not  stand;  and,  with  a  higher  price  for  a  poorer 
product,  a  closed  shop  could  not  compete  with 
establishments  not  so  handicapped.  (See  Union- 
ist and  Non-Unionist.) 

Rbtbrbncbs:  Paptrs  on  Tradt-Umons.  _  Publications  of  the 
American  Economic  Association.  Third  series.  Vol.  iv.. 
No.  I.  Feb.,  1903:  Employtrs  and  Employ**'.  Full  text 
of  the  addresses  before  the  National  Convention  of  Bm- 
ployen  and  Employees,  held  at  Minneapolu,  Sept.,  looa. 
Public  Policy.  Chicaeo:  John  Mitchell,  OrtanUtd  Labor. 
American  Book  and  Bible  House,  Philadelphia,  1003:  C.  J. 
Bullock,  Thi  Clostd  Shop,  in  the  AUanHt  MonAly.  Oct., 
1904;  H.  L.  Nehon,  Industrial  LiUrty  not  Industrial  An- 
ardty,  in  the  North Am*rieanR*vi*w,  Aptil,  1904;  John  Bas- 
■        -   •  -       ■    • .  Jinr         '  " 


Gtmton's  Magatin*.  Jan.,  1904  ;  Th*  Non-Union  Man  and 
th*  Scab,  in  the  R*vi*w  of  Rm*u>i.  Feb.,  1903 ;  W.  B.  Walling, 
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OptH  Shop  tht  Dtstntcthm  of  A*  Umotis,  in  the  In<Up*nd*nt. 
l&Y  19,  1904:  F.  K.  Foster,  Has  A*  Non-Unionist  a  Right 
to  Work  How,  Whtn,  attd  Wlun  Ht  PUeats  1  in  the  AmtrKon 
FtdtnOionist.  Jan.,  1904:  TktOfm  Shops,  in  the  Amtrican 
FtdtroHonist,  March.  190^:  E.  A.  Moffett,  Th»  Optn  Shops, 
in  the  Aimttcaif  FtdtraUonist,  March.  1904;  C.  W.  Post, 
Malu ih* Chantt Now:  AnOpmShopor Nont,  intheAitwr- 
iamlndustrUs,  Dec.  1,  1904. 

GusTAVUs  A.  Webbr. 

OPIDH  TRAFFIC,  THE:  Opium  was  known 

to  the  ancients  as  a  stimulant.  Theophrasttis, 
Dioskorides,  and  PUny  describe  its  culture  and 
properties.  It  is  alleged  even  that  it  was  known 
m  Homer's  time.  Sanskrit  has  no  term  for  it, 
altho  other  Oriental  languages  contain  names 
derived  from  the  Greek,  The  Arabs  introduced 
opium  into  Etirope  and  East  India  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Persia  is  said  to  have  used  it  first 
as  an  intoxicant.  China  used  it  for  this  purpose 
about  1650.  The  East  India  Company  monop- 
olized its  production  and  traflic.  The  Chinese 
Government  prohibited  the  importation  of 
opium  in  18 jo;  it  was,  however,  extensively 
smugeled  into  China.  This  led  to  the  Opium 
War  Detween  China  and  England  which  ended 
1842,  and  to  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858)  in 
which  England  forced  China  to  admit  opium.  In' 
1876  some  new  regulations  were  made.  About 
1850  opium  began  to  be  used  in  England  and  the 
United  States  as  an  intoxicant,  and  opium-dens 
exist  in  nearly  all  lar^e  cities  of  these  countries. 
Lately  a  campaign  against  its  use  has  been  carried 
on,  particularly  in  England.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, too,  has  taken  energetic  measures  to 
exclude  foreign  opium  and  to  suppress  its  pro- 
duction within  China  (Nov.,  1906).  There  are 
supposed  to  be  60,000,000  regular  opium  smokers 
and  eaters  who  consume  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  output ;  but  one  half  of  the  total  population  is 
said  to  De  more  or  less  addicted  to  its  use. 

Statistics. — China's  crop  of  poppy  is  estimated 
at  30,000  to  30,000  boxes  per  annum  (since  1853) ; 
East  India  produced  (1873-74)  6,358,495  lalo- 
grams  of  opium,  6,144,132  of  which  were  imported 
mto  China.  Asia  Minor  produces  300,000  kilo- 
grams annually.  India's  revenue  from  opium 
was,  in  1900-1,  $24,633,280;  in  1901-2,  $30,804,- 
800;  in  1905-6,  $26,344,240;  and  in  1906-7, 
$23,189,120.  That  of  China  on  native  opium, 
1900-1,  $1,595,780;  1905-6,  $576,000,  and  on 
imported,  $3 ,600,000.  In  1880  the  opium  revenue 
of  India  represented  14  per  cent  of  the  aggregate ; 
in  1906  only  7  per  cent. 

These  fibres  prove  that  England  has  been  the 
greatest  sinner  m  regard  to  the  opium  traffic. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  made  protests 
against  its  importation,  because  they  have  recog- 
nized its  pernicious  effects  upon  Chinese  subjects. 
"The  Turks  look  upon  an  opium-eater  or  smoker 
with  contempt.  These  attitudes  show  that  the 
Orientals  know  how  baneful  the  use  of  opium  is, 
both  on  the  physique,  mind,  and  morals.  There 
has,  however,  always  existed  an  influential  party 
in  England  protesting  against  this  traffic  by  the 
Indian  Government,  and  the  agitation  is  tiegin- 
ning  to  bear  fruit,  as  the  decrease  in  the  revenue 
shows. 

OSTROGORSKI,   MOTSET   TAKOVLEVICH: 

Russian  member  of  the  Duma;  bom  in  1852;  a 
Jew;  representative  (Constitutional  Democrat) 
from  Grodno  Province  to  the  first  Duma;  grad- 
uate of  the  Law  School  of  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity, he  was  for  a  time  student  of  the  Paris 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Science,  and 


served  in  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
judicial  works. 

OVERBERGH,  CTRIL  VON:  Belgian  econo- 
mist; bom  in  Brussels,  1866,  he  studied  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  England.  Was  made 
commissioner  to  the  king  in  the  precinct  c£ 
Courtroi  and  professor  of  sociology  at  Louvain; 
chief  of  cabinet  of  Ministry  of  Justice  in  Brussels 
1893;  chief  of  Cabinet  of  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  Public  Instruction  in  1895;  general  direct- 
or of  superior  learning  of  science  and  letters  in 
1900.  Founded  in  1901  the  Society  of  Sociology 
in  Belgium  and  became  its  permanent  president. 
Is  president  of  the  Belgium  Society  of  Social 
Economy  at  Brussels  and  numerous  other  scien- 
tific societies.  Author  of  "La  rdforme  de  la 
bienfaisance "    (1900);    "Les    courants    socialo- 

fique  du  XIX  silcle"  (1900);  "Le  Materialism 
istorique  de  Karl  Marx"  (1903);  "La  classe 
sociale  (1904).  Address:  103  Chauss^es  de 
VIeurgat,  Brussels. 

OVERCROWDHrO:  We  consider  in  this  ar- 
ticle the  facts  as  to  the  overcrowding  of  laige 
cities.  (For  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
problem,  see  Garden  Cities;  Housing;  Model 

VILLAGES.) 

The  problem  of  overcrowding  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  tenement  question  (see  Tene- 
ments), for  there  maybe  serious  overcrowding 
where  there  are  no  tenements  (large  buildings 
crowded  with  families  of  the  poorer  classed. 
London  has  few  large  tenements  yet  most  serioas 
overcrowding ;  Chicago,  compared  with  New  York, 
has  been  said  to  have  no  tenement-house  prob- 
lem, yet  the  Chicago  City  Homes  Association  in 
the  winter  of  1 900-1  found  some  areas  very 
densely  crowded.  One  seventh  of  one  acre  had 
a  ratio  of  900  to  the  acre.  Double-deckers  were 
on  the  increase,  and  there  were  then  almost  100 
within  a  limited  field  of  investigation. 

The  overcrowding  in  New  York  is,  however, 
probably  the  most  serious  in  the  world,  because 
New  York  City  has  both  overcrowding  and  the 
tenement  evil,  too,  and  both  in  the  worst  forms. 
(See  Tenements.)  Certain  portions  of  New 
York  City  are  the  most  densely  populated  spots 
in  the  world.  The  following  table  from  the  cen- 
sus for  1900  gives  the  general  situation  in  the 
more  crowded  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  census  says: 

The  city  of  New  York  at  now  constituted  has.  aeeorJim 
to  the  census  of  1900,  a49,99i  dwellins-plaees,  oontaininc 
an  aggr^ate  population  at  },437,909.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  dwelling-places  in  the  aty  in  1900,  95,433.  or  38.1  per 
cent,  contain  from  9  to  6  persons;  60,673,  or  34.9  per  cent, 
contain  from  7  to  10  peisona,  and  89,654,  or  35.9  per  cent, 
contain  zi  persons  or  more,  leaving  4,339.  or  1.7  per  cent. 
for  dwellings  containing  only  1  pexson.  In  Manhattan  a« 
Bronx  boroughs — equivalent  to  New  York  City  as  it  cat* 
isted  in  1890 — more  than  one  half  of  all  the  dwellings  contain 
XX  persons  or  more,  while  in  Brooklyn  borough — equivalent 
to  Brooklyn  city  in  1890 — this  number  of  persons  is  cod. 
tained  in  more  than  three  tenths  of  all  the  dwellings  in  that 
borough  in  1900.  These  proportions  for  New  York  City  as 
now  constituted  can  be  compared  with  similar  ptopoctaou 
for  Philadelphia,  which  has  about  nine  tenths  a*  nany 
dwelling-places  housing  less  than  two  fifths  ^e  amount  <( 
population,  and  with  Chicago,  where  nearly  four  fifths  as 
many  dwelliiig  places  house  about  one  half  as  much  popula- 
tion. In  Phibdelphia  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
dwellings — 79,8  per  cent — contain  from  9  to  6  persons  sacfa, 
as  comparad  with  9X.4  per  cent  for  those  with  from  7  to  xe 
peisons,  and  only  4.3  per  cent  for  those  with  11  or  mors 
persons.  Of  all  the  dwellings  in  Chicago  in  1900  about  one 
fourth — as,8  per  cent — contain  11  persona  or  more,  44.1  per 
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Opium  Traffic 
Orercrowding 


Otbbcbowddio  in  th*  Umitbd  Statu 


Pbk  cbht  or  Population  in  Dwbll- 

IKOS    WITH 

CiTIBS 

I  to  lO 
persons 

II  to  IS 
peraons 

26  to  90 
peraons 

ai  per- 
sons and 
over 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 
14.6 

30.6 
as.  I 
14.0 
S4.4 

7a. 6 

31.4 
10.9 

1890 

Chicago,  in 

Cinriniuiti,  Ohio. . . 

PaU  River,  Haas. . . 

JeiaeyCity.N.J... 

Newark.  N.J...... 

NewYork.l4.Y... 
Manhattan  and 
Bronx  boroughs' 
Brooklyn  bor- 
ough'  

Worcester,  tlass. . . 

48.9 

SS-6 
3>.9 
SO.O 
SS.7 
»6.7 

«3» 

40.0 
4S» 

Sa.J 

SO. 8 

48. 5 

50. 6 
60.0 

16. s 
43-3 

>i.6 
i8.3 
JI.5 

"J 
30. 6 

II. I 

7-3 

Hi 

».8 

20.S 

17.8 

10.5 

8.8 
19.0 

II. I 
II. 6 

10. 0 
15.0 

9-3 

r.i 

6. a 

11. 1 
13.1 

II.  I 
la.  I 
11.8 

10.3 
9-3 

8.0 
la.o 

ai.9 

10.3 

66.7 
as. 7 

•  New  York  City  in  1890. 

*  Brooklyn  city  in  1890. 

cent  from  a  to  6  persons,  and  a8.6  per  cent  from  7  to  le  per- 
aons. Considered  with  respect  to  population,  the  differences 
are  even  more  aiipiificant.  New  York  City  has  venr  nearly 
three  fourths  of  its  population  in  1900  living  in  dwellings 
containing  1 1  or  more  persons,  as  against  not  much  mora 
than  one  half  for  Chicago  and  not  much  more  than  one 
eighth  for  Phibulelphia.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
— 86.1  per  cent — contained  in  dwellings  with  11  or  more  per- 
sons in  Ifenhattan  and  Bronx  boroufha,  is  very  much  larger 
than  in  Brooklyn  borough,  where  it  is  60  per  cent,  or  in  the 
remainder  of  the  greater  city,  where  it  is  between  ao  and  a6 
per  cent.  Boston  has  very  nearly  one  half  of  its  population 
contained  in  dwellings  with  1 1  or  more  persons,  but  in  Pall 
River  and  Worcester,  in  the  same  state,  the  proportions  an 
even  laiger,  this  class  of  dwellings  containing  6;.i  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Pall  River  and  54.8  per  cent  of  that  of 
Woreester.  One  half  of  the  population  of  Jersey  City  is 
contained  in  dwellings  with  11  persons  or  more,  and  the 
proportions  in  Cincinnati  and  Newark — 44-4  and  44.3  per 
cent  respectively — aie  very  nearly  as  large. 

New  York  City  has  considerably  mora  than  one  half  of  its 
pc^nilation  in  dwellings  containing  over  ao  persons,  and 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs  nave  very  nearly  three 
fourths  of  their  entire  population  in  such  dwellings. 

More  than  three  tenths  of  the  popuUtion  01  Breoklyn 
borough  and  of  Fall  River  and  one  fourth  of  the  population 
of  Jetsey  City  are  also  contained  in  dwellings  with  mora 
than  ao  occupants. 

Yet  this  does  not  adequately  present  the  situa- 
tion because  it  gives  no  information  as  to  the  size 
of  the  dwellings.  This,  however,  has  been  done 
for  New  York  City  by  the  investigations  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches  {q.  v.),  using 
also  census  returns.  It  gives  the  following  re- 
sults for  the  various  boroughs: 


Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn.. 
Queens. . . . 
Richmond. 


Acres 


14. no 
36,017 
49,608 

8  a, 883 
36,600 


ao9,ai8 


Popula- 
tion 


3,113,380 
371,630 

i,3S8,686 
198,340 
78,846 


4,013,781 


Density 
per  acre 


149 
10 

38 


19 


This  is  for  the  whole  city,  including  the  por- 
tions not  yet  built  up.  For  certain  districts, 
however,  the  BuUetin  of  the  Federation  for  April, 
1906,  gives  the  following  table: 

The  following  are  the  populations,  in  19a;  and  1^00,  of  the 
aaembly  districts  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  their  gains  of 
population,  and  their  compantive  density  in  190s  and  in 
X900: 


AWBMSLT  DiSTKICT 


Bast    Side,    south    of 
Fourteenth  Street: 

s 

4 

6 

8 

10 

13 

14 

16 


East     Side,    north    of 
Fourteenth  street: 

18 

30 

33 

34 

36 

38 

30 

3» 

33 •• 

34 


Fifth  Avenue  districts: 


as- 

37- 
»9. 
31. 


West  Side: 


Population 


1900         190S 


sa.768 
76,8S3 
64,386 
73,ias 
6S.78S 
73.897 
54.847 
73.834 


533.394  603,975 


45,197 
43,596 
48,796 
51.309 
56,883 
46,133 
58.738 
80,379 
58,113 
38,396 


536,318 


36,800 
36.984 
51.674 
78,013 


341,433 


«S.959 
47.39s 
41.979 
43.361 
41.347 
37.573 
38,911 
40,975 
65,035 
89,050 
78,585 


58,448 
90,941 
73.964 
71,341 
74.330 
74.449 
6S.39» 
94.310 


48.739 
44.393 
51,76a 
60,161 
60,108 
51.843 
61,696 
105,156 
70,696 
43,743 


598,395 


38,613 
39.731 
34.953 
53.431 
103.69 1 


369,408 


34.030 
59.041 
43,346 
47.057 
33.990 
40,879 
40,994 
44,898 
77,903 
113,809 
107,168 


548,959  633,015  83,056  78.3 


e 

h 


5.680 
14.089 
0,678 
^884 

8,545 

1.553 

10.545 

30,376 


69,581  383.9433.8 


3.5" 
1.796 
3,906 
8,953 
3,aa6 
5.7  I] 
3,96] 
"4.777 
ia,s84 
5.447 


71.977 


66a 
3,931 
*3.03a 

757 
35.678 


37,986 


I.9>9 

1.746 

367 

4.696 

7.357 
3.307 
3.083 

4.759 
8.583 


Populatkm 
per  acre 


153- 8 
463.9 
345-6 
735-9 
577-0 
455-6 
340-6 
447-4 


191. 5 
339.0 
333.8 
147-1 
353-9 
377-8 
366.9 
140 -a 
150.9 
137.7 


306.5 
338-6 
»37.4 
173-8 
a6a.8 
351-9 
a8o.4 
183  5 
183.3 
157-S 


i8s.7  an. I 


i37-oIi39.6 


80 
85.3 
44-8 
165-9 


86.3 

80.5 

45-4 

330-6 


86. 4!   96-4 


49.9!  46.3 

30S.6  356.7 


141. 3 
160.4 
II3-6 
'99-8 
113-8 
181-3 
108.3 
83.3 
33-7 


143.3 
178.3 
170.0 
3  19-7 
330-5 
198.6 
139.8 
106. 5 
33.4 


90-a 


•Loss. 

The  increase  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  since  1900  has 
been  80,337  persons,  a  larger  increase  than  in  any  other 
section  of  Manhattan  or  Bronx. 

In  i8s5  there  were  417.476  persons  south  d  Fourteenth 
Street.  There  has,  therefore,  been  an  increase  of  69,886 
in  each  of  the  five  decades  since  that  time,  but  the  increase 
in  the  last  five  years  alone  has  been  80,337  penons.  .  .  . 

If  the  remainder  of  New  York  were  peopled  as 
densely  as  the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  it 
could  contain  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States,  continental  and  insular,  as  in  1900,  plus 
almost  the  whole  population  of  Canada. 

Certain  blocks,  however,  have  a  much  higher 
density  than  this.  According  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  Fmley  in  the  Federatioivs  BuUetin  (No.  4, 
1906),  there  are  fifty-one  blocks  in  Manhattan 
with  populations  of  over  ^,000  inhabitants  each. 
One  block  on  the  West  Side  has  a  population  of 
6,173,  ^^^  *  density  of  1,145  pcr  acre.  Several 
smaller  blocks,  mamly  on  the  East  Side,  with 
smaller  populations  have  still  higher  densities. 

In  no  other  cities  in  the  U.  S.  does  such  over- 
crowding exist.  Yet  other  cities  have  conditions 
bad  enough.  According  to  an  investigation  of 
certain  districts  of  Chicago,  made  in  1905  (re- 
ported in  Charities,  Jan.  6,  1906),  and  compared 
with  an  investigation  of  the  same  in  1900,  there 
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Following  is  the  list  of  twelve  blocks  with  densities  of  over 
I,  leo  to  the  acre: 


Block  Boukdaribs 

Dbhsitt 

1905 

Z900 

1.458 
i.4aa 
1.301 
1.191 
I.«7J 
i.siS 
1.303 
1.17a 
1.163 

VMl 

1.004 

Cherry-Clinton- Monroc-Jeffcrian 

Porayth-East  Houston-Chrystie-SUnton 

1,171 
818 

Rivinffton-Sieriff-Stanton-Wiflett 

Z|X44 

Rivington-WIlett-Stanton-Pttt 

West  Sixty-first  Street-Amsterdanl  Avenue- 
West  Sixty-second  Street- West  End  Avenue 

Elizabeth-East  Houston-Uott-Prince 

East    Second    Street-Avenue   C-Bast    Third 

553 

1.025 

900 

has  been  little  or  no  improvement.  There  were 
found  87  city  lots  wholly  built  over,  144  more  lots 
00-100  per  cent  built  over.  There  were  730  rear 
buildings  occupied  by  3,545  persons;  983  rooms 
were  "dark,  very  dark,  or  dark  and  gloomy"; 
4,84s  persons,  of  whom  2,6sa  were  children,  lived 
in  basements  or  cellars.  There  were  161  bath- 
tubs for  1.598  houses  and  31,613  people.  Gar- 
ble was  uncollected  or  dumped  in  the  yards. 

After  Chicago,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Jersey 
City  have  the  most  overcrowding,  tho  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  Fall  River 
and  Holyoke,  Mass.,  have  worse  conditions.  The 
following  table  from  the  census  gives  the  general 
situation : 


CiTT 


Baltimore,  Hd 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Pall  River,  Mass 

Hartford,  Comi 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Jersey  City.  N.  J 

Kansas  City.  Ho 

LouisviUe,  Ky 

Unwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Newark  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  t^.y 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 
boroughs 

Brooklyn  borough .... 

Queens  borough 

Richinond  borough . . . 

Omaha,  Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Ho 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Washington.  D.  C 


Popula- 
tion 


508,957 
560,891 
35»,387 

1.698,575 
335.909 
38 1.768 
135.560 
'33.859 
385.704 
104,863 
79.850 
59.364 
45.713 
306,433 
•63.753 
304.731 
385.315 
303,718 
346,070 
387,104 

3.437.303 

3,050,600 
1,166,583 

«53,99» 
67,031 

103,555 
•.393.697 

331,616 

163,065 
343,783 
378,718 


Dwell- 
ings 


89,443 

66,483 

49.914 

193.895 

40,634 

63.305 

34.319 

37.100 

53,046 

9.509 

9.699 

4.188 

4,311 

33.637 

a8,o37 
34.655 
45.809 
31.836 

53,988 
349.991 

100.547 
113.973 

34,331 
11,351 
lS,037 
341.589 
50,104 
83,960 
34.681 
53.393 
49.385 


Fami- 
lies 


105.584 
117.344 
73.631 
359.960 
74,536 
81,519 
37,583 
30.936 
60,505 

31,097 
17,931 
13.431 
8,936 
44.760 
36.496 

44.9>9 
59.806 
49,536 
54,654 
61,775 
735.631 

433.953 

355,831 

39,191 

13,736 
30,733 

965,880 
63.959 

133,719 
30,919 
71.697 
56,678 


5.7 
8.4 
71 
8.8 
8.0 
6.0 
5.3 
4.9 
5-5 
11.0 
8.9 
14.9 
10.9 
8.7 
S.8 

6.3 
6.4 
8.1 
5-4 
>3.7 

30.4 
10.3 

6.e 
5-7 

1:3^ 
7-0 
6.6 
6.4 
5.6 


The  total*  for  the  160  cities  of  continental  U.  S.  having  at 
iaast  35,000  inhabitants  are  as  follows:  Total  population, 
'9i7<8,3i3:totaldwellings,  1.884.691;  total  families,  4,917,644; 
private  families — number  4.137.979.  population  18,639,457; 
iamilies  not  private,  80,365.  Average  number  of  persons  to 
a  dwelling,  6.8;  family,  4.7;  private  family,  4-5. 


EUROPB 


For  Great  Britain,  see  special  article.  Housing 
IN  Great  Britain. 

In  Germany,  overcrowding  has  long  been  a 
pressing  question.  (See  Housing.)  In  1S91 
Berlin  had  367,000  families  in  31,600  buildings,  or 
an  average  of  1 7  families  imder  one  roof,  not  one 
family  in  600  havinj^  a  house  of  their  own.  The 
cellar  dwellings  in  Germany  ranged  from  6}  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  Hamburg  to  7I  in  Ber- 
lin. In  Br^lao,  Dresden,  and  Magdebui;^,  nearly 
half  the  population  lived  in  dwellings  with  only- 
one  room  and  a  small  half  room  or  closet,  without 
ventilation  or  light.  Since  then,  and  especially 
recently,  considerable  effort  has  been  macw  to  re- 
lieve the  situation.  Yet  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tions in  Prussia  in  1900  found  that  in  many 
towns  from  10  to  30  percentof  the  dweUings,  witit 
either  no  heatable  room  or  only  one,  lodged  on  an 
average  6  or  more  persons,  the  average  at  Halle 
being  so.ao  per  cent,  Barmen  33.35,  and  Fosen 
(the  highest)  34.07.  German  cities  are,  moreover, 
growing  in  population,  so  that  the  demand  for 
houses  IS  great  and  rents  hi^h.  A  dwelling  with 
one  heatable  room  in  Berlin  rents  for  $58  per 
year,  and  even  one  in  a  cellar  for  $40 ;  on  the  mth 
or  higher  stories  or  attics  for  over  *48.  Even  in 
small  towns,  like  Mayence,  one  room  rents  for 
$33.50  per  year.  In  Germany,  too,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  there  is  great  scarcity  of  proper  housing 
in  even  the  rural  districts,  resulting  in  overcro^rd- 
ing ,  promiscuity,  and  other  evils. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  recent  con- 
tribution to  international  comparisons  in  over- 
crowding is  Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell's  "Industrial 
Efficiency"  (1906),  vol.  ii.,  chap.  xi.  He  gives  the 
following  interestmg  table: 


Atbeaob  Numbsr  or  Psrsons  to  a  Hoosb 


London 

Manchester 

Birmingham.... 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Bradford 

Bolton 

Oldham 

Halifax 

Wolverhampton 


7.3 

n 
n 

4-3 
4.6 
4.5 
4-9 
4.8 


Berlin 46.6 

Breslau 39. 1 


Leipzig 
DrMden. ., . 
Hanover.... 
Dusseldorf . . 
Chemnitz... 
Elbeifeld... 

Barmen 

Essen 


37.0 
97.5 

'90.1 

>9-4 

«i' 

i8.7 
18.0 
18.6 


New  York.. 
Chicago.... 
Phtladelphii 

Boston 

Ptttsbuig.... 
Providenoe... 
Fall  River.... 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. . . . 
New  Bedford. 


».o 

ii.a 

6.9 

»-7 


But  obviously  these  iiguies  imply  different 
kinds  of  bouses.  John  Bums,  before  the  National 
Housing  Congress  of  1907,  spoke  of  New  York 
as  where  people  Uve  in  tenements ;  Berlin,  where 
people  live  in  barracks ;  and  London,  where  they 
live  in  houses. 

When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  room,  (lermany  still  shows  very  much 
the  worst  general  conditions,  tho  a  few  places  in 
the  U.  S.  are  much  worse.  Two  persons  to  a 
room  has  been  the  official  standard  adopted  in 
England,  and  anything  beyond  this  is  called 
"overcrowding."  Dr.  Shadwell  finds  in  Eng- 
land in  1 90 1  only  8.2  per  cent  of  the  people  over- 
crowded by  this  standard;  5.8  per  cent  in  rural 
and  8.9  per  cent  in  urban  districts.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  (see  above)  reports  for 
1903  a  general  average  for  the  U.  S.  of  1.04 
room  per  individual.  In  Germany  the  Rticks- 
Arbeitsblatt  (March,  1905)  reported  tor  908  house- 
holds an  average  of  t.03  persons  to  a  room.  But 
Berlin  is  exceptionally  overcrowded,  and  this  was 
undoubtedly  among  the  poor.  Still  Dr.  Shad- 
well  finds  m  (jermany  "a  real  house  famine," 
while  in  England  and  America  there  is  not,  save  in 
specially  congested  localities.     Apart  from  over- 
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crowding,  however,  he  finds  insanitary  housin? 
much  less  common  in  Germany  than  in  England. 
Of  Germany  he  says:  "The  home  is  rarely  neg- 
lected ;  inadequate  it  may  be  in  size,  but  it  is  kept 
clean  and  decent,  as  are  the  children."  Of  Eng- 
land he  says:  "We  have  a  class,  diminishing  but 
still  pretty  laigc,  which  turns  any  quarter  that  it 
inhabits  into  a  slum.  .  .  .  Our  public  sanitation 
is  on  a  higher  level  than  that  ot  any  other  land, 
but  nowhere  have  I  seen  people  so  dirty  in  their 
persons  and  living  in  the  midst  of  such  voluntary 
dirt  as  in  this  country."  Of  the  U.  S.  he  says: 
"The  older  and  larger  towns  have  their  full  share 
of  dirt,  darkness,  and  dilapidation,  but  I  have 
been  struck  hyr  the  comparative  absence  of  slums 
in  manufacturing  towns  of  medium  size." 
RBriKBHcs:  See  Housing. 

OVERPRODnCTIOir  is  defined  hj  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  English  Commission  on  the 
Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry  as  "the  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  or  even  the  existence  of 
a  capacity  for  production,  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
mand is 'not  sufficiently  brisk  to  maintain  a  re- 
munerative price  to  the  producer."  The  report 
afBrms  that  "such  an  overproduction  has  been 
one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  course  of 
trade  during  recent  years,  and  that  the  depression 
under  which  we  are  now  suffering  may  be  par- 
tially explained  by  this  fact."  The  minority  re- 
port lays  still  more  emphasis  upon  "systematic 
overproduction,"  and  says  that  the  demand  for 
commodities  does  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  as 
formerly,  and  that  our  capacity  for  production 
is  consequently  in  excess  of  our  home  and  ex- 
port demand,  and  could,  moreover,  be  consid- 
erably increased,  at  short  notice,  by  the  fuller 
employment  of  labor  and  appliances  now  par- 
tially idle."  Similarly  says  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  in  his  "  Report  on  Industrial  Depres- 
sions" (Washington,  1886,  p.  89)4  "So  far  as  the 
factories  and  the  operatives  of  the  countries 
concerned  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  (Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many), there  does  exist  a  positive  and  emphatic 
overproduction,  and  the  overproduction  could 
not  exist  without  the  introduction  of  power 
machinery  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  consuming 
power  of  the  nations  involved  and  of  those  de- 
pendent upon  them  demands;  in  other  words,  the 
overproduction  of  power  machinery 

OrtlMdox  l°KicaWy  results  in  the  overproduc- 
flg—  tion  of  goods  made  with  the  aid  of 
such  machinery,  and  this  represents 
the  condition  of  those  countries  de- 
pendent largely  upon  mechanical  industries  for 
their  prosperity.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in 
numerous  essays,  and  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  his 
"Recent  Economic  Changes,"  argues  the  same 
war. 

In  Europe  Lord  Playfair,  writing  in  1888, 
adduces  for  this  position  the  authority  of  Dr.  A. 
von  Studnitz,  Piermez,  Jules  Duckerts,  Laveleye, 
Trasenster,  Annecke,  and  Engel.  Mr.  Wells  finds 
the  asserted  excess  of  production  due  to  three 
prime  catises:  First,  increased  capacity  of  pro- 
duction; second,  improved  methods  of  distribu- 
tion ;  third,  the  opening  up  of  new  abundant  sup- 
plies of  raw  material.  (For  details  on  these 
points  see  articles  Machinery  and  Commerce.) 
Mr.  Hobson  ("The  Evolution  of  Modem  Capi- 
talism," p.  173)  shows  that  the  rise  of  produc- 
tiveness m  machinery  in  England,  between  1850 
and  1885,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  40  per 


cent,  while  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  above-mentioned 
report,  shows  that  m  the  U.  S.,  between  1866 
and  1886,  the  gain  of  machinery — taking  the 
aggregate,  as  measured  by  "the  displacement  of 
muscular  labor" — ^was  more  than  one  third,  while 
in  some  trades  the  improvement  of  mechanical 
productiveness  for  labor  was  from  50  to  300  per 
cent.  Commerce  has  made  even  greater  gains. 
A  ton  of  wheat  can  now  be  hauled  by  sea  at  less 
than  a  farthing  per  mile.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  tonnage  of 
two  millions.  Raw  material  can  be  delivered  in 
bulk  in  England  at  only  a  trifle  more  than  the 
cost  of  its  production  in  its  far-away  home.  All 
this  has  enormously  increased  the  capabilities 
of  production.  The  amount  of  overproduction 
must,  as  Mr.  Hobson  has  pointed  out  in  his 
"Evolution  of  Modem  Capitfdism,"  by  no  means 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  goods  actually 
produced  for  which  there  are  no  buyers;  this  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  evil.  A  far  greater 
evil  is  that  the  factories  are  often  able  to  pro- 
duce in  a  short  while  far  more  than  there  is  any 
hope  of  selling,  and  so  they  stop  work.  This 
produces  not  only  a  glut  upon  the  market,  but 
shuts  down  factories,  workshops,  mines,  railway 
enterprises,  etc. 

The  circle  o{  our  production  is  thus  stated  by  Hobson 
Qdem,  p.  179):  "Impivved  machinery  of  manufsctuTB  and 
transport  enables  larger  and  laiser  quantities  c<  raw  material 
to  pass  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply  through  the  several 
proceesee  of  production.  Consumers  do  not,  in  fact,  increase 
their  consumption  as  quickly  and  to  an  e<iual  extent.  Hence 
the  outward  flow  of  productive  goods  is  checked  in  one  or 
more  of  the  manufacturing  stages,  or  in  the  bands  of  the 
merchants  or  even  in  the  retail  shops.  This  congestion  ct 
the  channels  of  production  automatically  checks  production, 
depriving  of  all  use  a  large  quantity  of  the  machinerjr  and  a 
laii^  quantity  of  labor.  .The  general  fall  of  money  income 
which  has  necessarily  followed  from  a  fall  of  prices,  uncom- 
pensated by  a  correspondinc  expansion  of  sales,  induces  a 
shrinkage  of  consumption.  Under  deprest  trade,  while 
the  markets  continue  to  be  dutted  with  unsold  goods,  only  so 
much  current  production  u  maintained  as  will  correspond 
to  the  shrunk  consumption  of  the  deprest  community. 
Before  the  turn  in  the  commercial  tide,  current  production 
even  falls  below  the  level  of  current  consumption  of  the  glut 
of  goods  which  had  congested  the  machine.  After  the  con- 
gestion which  had  kept  prices  low  is  removed,  prices  begin  to 
rise,  demand  is  more  active  at  each  point  of  industry,  and  we 
see  the  usual  symptoms  of  reviving  trade. 

Thus  analyzing  the  cycle,  Mr.  Hobson  argues 
that  the  root  evil  is  underconsumption  rather 
than  overproduction,  a  thought  which  we  shall 
revert  to  later.  Here  we  notice  that  English 
economists  have  largely  denied  the  possibility  of 
a  general  condition  of  overproduction.  TTiey 
have  argued  that  every  one  who  produces  creates 
a  corresponding  power  to  consume.  Producers 
may  produce  the  wrong  kinds  of  goods — goods 
for  which  there  is  no  market — so  that  in  certain 
trades  or  lines  of  goods  there  may  be  a  trade 
overproduction,  but  the  mere  fact  of  production 
creates  with  it  the  ability  to  consume,  so  that 
the  total  production  cannot  be  more  than  the 
total  ability  to  consume.  This  argument  Hob- 
son quotes  from  Adam  Smith,  McCulloch,  and  J. 
B.  Say,  but  it  is  a  superficial  view.  Hobson  says: 
"The  fallacy  involved  in  the  supposition  that 
oversupply  is  impossible,  consists  in  assuming 
that  the  power  to  consume  and  the  desire  to  con- 
sume necessarily  coexist  in  the  same  persons." 
He  instances  the  case  of  a  glut  of  cotton  goods, 
due  to  improved  cotton  machinery.  The  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  have  the  desire  to  con- 
sume; that  is,  to  exchange  these  goods  for  com- 
modities; but  the  Ul-clad  of  Russia,  East  London, 
and  even  Manchester,  who  desire  the  cotton  goods. 
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have  no  money  nor  anything  else  which  the  manu- 
facturers want,  and  so  the  manufacturers  cannot 
sell  to  them.  But  the  manufacturers  can  sell,  it 
is  said,  to  those  who  perhaps  do  desire  the  labor 
of  the  ill-clad;  so  they  sell  the  cotton  goods  to 
merchants  and  buy  what  they  want,  while  the  ill- 
clad  work  for  those  who  want  their  labor,  and 
with  their  wages  buy  the  cotton  goods.  Thus 
a  roundabout  exchange  of  goods  arises,  and 
Hobson  says  "this  answer  is  valid  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Lancashire  producers  desire 
to  consume  an  equivalent  of  the  goods  they  pro- 
duce." But  let  us  suppose,  Hobson  argues,  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  so  consume.  Suppose  they 
desire  not  to  consume  so  much,  but  to  save  or  in- 
vest in  more  means  of  production,  more  mills, 
more  means  of  transportation,  etc.  Then  we  have 
a  production  not  balanced  by  an  equal  amount  of 
consumption,  and  so  there  may  be  an  overpro- 
duction. It  is  true  that  they  may  desire  to  pro- 
duce more  in  order  to  consume  more  eventually, 
or  to  have  their  children  consume  more;  still, 
temporarily,  they  do  not  consume  as  much  as 
they  produce,  and  so  there  is  a  cycle  or  season  of 
overproduction  which  may  occur  in  enough  trades 
to  be  general.  Hence  Hobson  argues  that  there 
may  be  too  much  saving;  that  all  would  be  well 
if  men  would  consume  more — consume  as  much 
as  they  produce.  Hence  he  maintains  that  the 
real  trouble  is  not  overproduction,  but  under- 
consumption; that  a  too  sudden  development 
of  railroad-building,  factory-building,  etc.,  stim- 
ulates the  market  for  a  while,  but  leads  to  a  tem- 
porary overproduction,  which  should  have  been 
avoided  by  more  immediate  consumption  and  less 
investment. 

Socialists,  however,  find  this  analysis  of 
Hobson's  but  partial.  Wh'y  do  not  the  ill-clad 
in  Russia  and  London  buy  cotton  goods?  Be- 
cause they  have  no  money?  Why  do  they  not 
work  and  earn  money?  Some  of  them  can  find 
no  work;  others  of  them  are  too  shiftless  or  too 
undisciplined  to  be  willing  to  do  work  which  is 
in  demand.  But  why  are  they  shiftless  ?  Why 
have  they  so  little  energy?  Very  largely,  Social- 
ists say,  because  of  their  environment,  and  still 
more  largely  because  of  their  early  environment. 
(See  Poverty,  Causes  of.)  How  can  good  en- 
vironment beobtained?  By  self -effort,  say  some . 
But  this  is  making  the  end  develop  the  means. 
The  question  is,  how  to  produce  self -effort.  You 
must  have  somewhat  of  good  environment  to 
produce  self-effort.  By  wise  charity,  say  others: 
model  dwellings,  penny  savings-banks,  etc.  But 
charity,  even  Associated  Charity  (q.  v.),  admits 
by  its  leaders  to-day  that  it  cannot  meet  the 
whole  problem.  It  takes  the  united 
BoflialUt  *'^*'*"*  "^  society  to  reach  the  prob- 
yi  lem.     Cities,  municipalities,  in  spite 

of  theorists,  are  more  and  more  being 
driven  to  care  for  the  helpless  and 
the  shiftless.  But  the  cities  cannot  employ  the 
unemploved,  it  is  said,  without  such  taxation  as 
will  crush  the  activities  of  those  who  are  ener- 
getic and  have  self-help.  Then  let  the  municipali- 
ties themselves  produce ;  themselves  conduct  nat- 
ural monopolies;  themselves  become  producers, 
in  a  word;  and  the  municipality  can  consume 
(that  is,  spend)  every  dollar  it  produces,  by  em- 
ploying men  and  women  in  productive  work; 
that  is,  work  that  shall  produce  commodities, 
healthy  homes,  parks,  art-galleries,  etc.  These 
commodities,  parks,  art-galleries,  will  not  be  them- 
selves conmiercially  productive,  but  be  produc- 


tive of  better  life.     Thus  the  shiftless  and  unem- 
ployed (for  whatever  reason  they  be  unemployed) 
may  be  given  opportunity  or  be  compelled  to 
work,  and  thus  be  able  to  consume  more;  a  state 
which  will  in  part,  at  least,  equalize  consumption 
with  production.    Therefore,  even  under  the  wage 
system,  Socialists  maintain  that  more  social  p>ro- 
duction  can  aid  distribution  and  so  aid  consump- 
tion; while,  if  universal  cooperation  ever  replace 
the  wage  system,  and  the  functions  of  the  cap- 
italist and  the  worker  be  not  divided  between 
two  classes,  but  be  united  in  the  same  class,  then 
there  will  be  little  if  any  overproduction,  and 
certainly  no  general  overproduction,  since  when 
all  men  shall  receive  their  share  of  what  they 
produce,  and  one  class  shall  not  receive  lai^ge 
profits   and   another   scarcely   a   livelihood,    ail 
will  have  approximately  equal  ability  to  con- 
sume, and  the  wants  of  humanity  can,  as  a  whole, 
be  not  limited.     It  may  even  then  be  {>ossible 
to  produce  more  shoes  than  humanity  can  wear, 
but  not  for  long.     Hours  can  be  limited  and  pro- 
duction so  lessened ;  and  at  least  there  will  not  be 
the  horrors  that  to-day  accompany  what  is  called 
overproduction,  and  which  so  excite  the  wrath  of 
Socialists — an  "overproduction"  of  shoes,  when 
millions  are  going  shoeless;  an  overproduction  of 
"com,"  when  thousands  die  of  starvation;  an 
"overproduction"  of  commodities  which,  some- 
times, even  the  very  "iiands"  that  have  helped 
make  them  bitterly  long  for,  but_  cannot  buy. 
Socialists  are  never  weary  of  picturing  the  piano- 
makers,  who  have  no  piano  m  their  homes;  the 
carpet-weavers,  who  return  to  bare  floors;  the 
garment-workers,  who  live  in  all  but  nakedness. 
It  is  little  wonder  the  term  "overproduction" 
seems  to  them  a  mockery  and  a  lie.     Neitlier 
overproduction  nor  underconsumption  is  to  them 
the  root  evil,  but  unequal  distribution. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Hobson's  EvoluHmi  of  Modtm  Capitalism; 
Lalor's  Cycloptdia  of  PoliUeal  Sci*w)ts;  article  Ovirfrodtic- 
tion,  by  A.  T.  Hadley:  Carroll  D.  Wright's  Rtport  on  Im- 
dtutrvu  Dtpnssiont  (First  Atnutal  Rtport  of  Commissiomtr 
of  Labor,  1886):  D.  A.  'I^ells's  R*c*nt  Ecomomie  Chamfs. 
chap,  iii.;  J.  S.  Mill's  Potaieal  Economy,  book  iii.,  chap.  xiv. 

OVERTIME  is  the  time  that  employees  work 
beyond  the  customary  or  legal  hours.  The  prac- 
tise of  working  overtime  exists,  particularly  in 
England,  in  almost  all  trades  to  some  degree,  and 
in  some  trades  is  almost  universal  and  carried  to  a 
large  extent.  When  firms,  as  in  the  engineering, 
printing,  or  dressmaking  trades,  have  orders  that 
must  be  filled  speedily,  they  often  seem  all  but 
compelled  to  work  their  employees  overtime.  And 
often  employees  are  glad  to  do  so — though 
whether  wisely  or  not  we  shall  in  a  moment  con- 
sider— first,  because  they  are  glad  to  work  more 
and  so  earn  more,  and  secondly,  because  most 
firms  (though  not  all)  pay  at  higher  rates  for 
overtime  than  for  work  in  ordinary  hours.  The 
law,  too,  usually  allows  overtime  in  certain  trades 
for  certain  reasons,  provided  that  the  employees 
are  paid  for  it.  We  shall  see  that  even  this  paid 
overtime  is  a  questionable  advantage  and  a  ques- 
tionable necessity;  but  in  some  trades  overtime 
is  the  rule  and  not  paid  for.  In  some  trades,  usu- 
ally those  paying  the  lowest  wages,  and  usually 
employing  girls,  children,  or  the  less  intelligent 
men  and  women,  employees  are  continually  com- 
pelled to  work  overtime  without  extra  pajnnent, 
on  threat  of  being  discharged.  Cases  are  by  no 
means  rare  where  girls  and  even  men  are  locked 
in  and  compelled  to  work,  sometimes  late  into 
the  night,  with  no  extra  pay.     Usually  the  firm 
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goes  through  the  form  of  getting  the  employ- 
ees to  consent;  the  employees   usually  consent, 
knowing  that  if  they  do  not  they  will  be  soon 
discharged.     Sometimes  the  firms  gain  the  em- 
ployees consent  by  offering  a  little  lunch,  or,  oc- 
c^tsionally,  a  drink.     In  the  clothes-making  trade 
of  all  descriptions,  and  in  smaller  shops  of  vari- 
ous trades,  overtime  is  a  very  great  evil.     (See 
£iCHT-HouR  Movembnt;   alsis   Sweating  Sys- 
TBM.)     Even  where  firms  pay  employees  for  over- 
time and  pay  well,  the  better- informed  employees 
usually  do  not  desire  it;  and  sometimes  do  not 
desire  it  even  when,  in  order  to  stand 
■^-n.       well   with   the   boss,    they   consent, 
•f  Ovartime  ^       reason  why  it  is  an  evil,  even 
when  well  paid  for,  is,  first,  because 
it  very  seriously  prevents  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  actual  working-hours  and  thus  for-* 
feits  all  the  very  great  advantages  of  the  short- 
hour  movement.     (See  Eight-Hour  Movement.) 
Often,   and  particularly  in   England,   overtime 
'work  renders  practically  nugatory  the  effect  of 
short-hour  legislation.     Second,  overtime,  even 
'when  seemingly  paid  for,  is  not  really  paid  for, 
and  emplovees  get  no  more  pay  than  they  would 
if  they  did  not  work  overtime.     This  is  for  the 
reason  that  what  determines  the  rate  of  pay  is 
not  the  amoimt  done  or  the  hours  worked,  but 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  operatives  in  the 
eiven  trade.     Under  competition   no  firm  can 
long  afford  to  give  higher  pay  than  the  lowest 
for  which  operatives  of  the  requisite  ability  are 
willing  to  work.     What  this  is  depends  on  what 
it  costs  the  operatives  to  live.     In  the  long  run 
it  is  found  that  few  operatives  get  more  than 
-what  their  standard  of  life  demands  (though  this, 
of  course,  varies  very  much  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  trades,  etc.).     Therefore,  if  employees 
by  working  overtime  earn  more,  the  firm  can,  and 
often  under  competition  must,  lower  the  general 
rate  of  wages;  and  the  employee  finds  himself 
working  overtime  and  yet  earning  no  more  than 
before.     (See  Wages;  also  Piece  Work.) 

Nor  is  overtime  always  so  necessary  or  ad- 
vantageous to  employers  as  they  imagine.     Oc- 
casionally, in  some  trades,  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, it  does  seem  necessary;  but 
w  »        usually  even  where  it  seems  neces- 
VaaeMarr   ^^^<  '^  "*  were  absolutely  forbidden, 
""^   customers    would    learn     to    think 
ahead  and  give  their  orders  in  time 
to  have  them  fulfilled  in  ordinary  hours ;  the  firms 
would  do  just  as  much  work,  with  less  friction, 
with  less  payment  at  high  rates  for  overtime,  and, 
above  all,  with  less  demoralizing  effects  on  their 
employees.     Sometimes    employees    who    work 
overtime  will  slacken  work  in  ordinary  times  in 
order  to  get  the  higher  rate  of  pay  for  overtime 
work.     Mr.  Rae   (Eight  Hours  for  Work,"  p. 
133)  says: 

Hr.  Spin,  an  indui-mbber  nuuiufactuier,  informed  the 
CbQdren  s  Employment  Commission  that  he  found  working 
overtime  extremdy  unprofitable,  because  bis  men  used  to 
loiter  over  tbeir  work  m  the  regular  hours  in  order  to  get 
better  pay  for  it  by  doing  it  during  overtime. 

Mr.  Rae  sa}r8  again  (idem,  p.  98): 

Tbe  manager  of  a  Massachusetts  carpet-mill  reports  of  the 
lengthening  the  ten-hours  da/  by  running  overtime  for  a 
■eason,  that  the  production  mcreased  for  the  first  month 
after  the  overtime  began,  but  tlien  tbe  men  grew  listless, 
the  quantity  of  their  output  fell  off,  the  quality  of  tbe  goods 
deteriorated,  and  by  tlie  third  month  the  books  showed  that 
tbe  min  was  doing  no  more  in  the  day,  with  ten  hours  and 
overtime  to  boot,  than,  it  did  before  in  the  ten  hours  alone. 
Tbe  imposition  of  the  strain  takes  time  to  tell  to  the  full; 
tbe  relaxation  of  the  strain  does  the  same. 


From  instances  Mr.  Rae  concludes  (idem,  p. 
65)  that  it  is 

certainly  very  doubtful  whether  the  world  has  ever  gained 
anything  by  syvleuutic  overtime,  and  whether  men  would 
not  do  quite  the  same  amount  of  work  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  if  it  wars  abolished  altoeather,  Mr.  Bowling,  one 
of  tbe  factory  inspectors,  remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
frequency  with  wliich  employers  said  to  him  overtime  was 
utteriy  unprofitable,  and  nobody  can  read  any  of  the  reports 
of  commissioners  on  labor  or  trade  questions  without  being 
struck  with  the  same  circumstance.  Incidental  overtime 
may  be  unavoidable  in  the  engineering  trade,  but  tlie  per- 
sistent overtime  now  tiabituaJly  wrought  might  probably  be 
abolished  with  positive  benefit  to  production. 

And  yet  in  the  engineering,  printing,  dress- 
making, and  other  similar  trades,  overtime  is  the 
rule. 

OWEH,  ROBERT :  "  The  father  of  modem  com- 
munism,' bom  in  Newtown,  North  Wales,  in  1 7  7 1 . 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  dra- 
per's shop,  but  later  removed  to  Manchester, 
where,  when  only  nineteen  years  old,  he  was 
manager  of  a  large  cotton-mill.  In  1800  he  pur- 
chased, with  his  partners,  the  New  Lanark  Mills 
on  the  Clyde,  where  Arkwright  in  1789  had 
erected  one  of  the  earliest  cotton-spinning  es- 
tablishments. 

He  tells,  in  his  autobiography,-  with  what 
enormous  difficulties  he  had  to  cope  when  he 
purchased  the  property.  Women  and  children 
were  employed  under  conditions  which  debased 
both  mind  and  morals;  drunkenness  and  igno- 
rance, fifth  and  immorality,  were  the  character- 
istics of  the  population.  Owen  believed,  how- 
ever, in  the  omnipotent  effect  of  circumstance  in 
molding  character;  the  notion  that  individuals 
form  their  own  character  he  called  "the  enemy 
of  humanity,  the  hydra  of  human  calamity.  ' 
He  therefore  set  himself  to  work  out  reform  on 
this  principle. 

Drunkenness  was  discountenanced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  resorts  where  the  workmen  could 
find  both  pleasure  and  profit;  immorality  was  _ 
checked  by  informal  lectures  setting  forth  its " 
practical  evils,  as  well  as  by  various  ingenious 
contrivances  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  honor  of 
the  operatives;  the  employment  of  young  chil- 
dren was  discontinued;  the  homes  of  the  people 
were  materially  improved;  good,  honest  pro- 
visions were  supplied  at  cost  price;  children's 
schools  were  started,  and  insurance  funds  against 
old  age  and  illness  were  not  forgotten. 

Owen's  first  book,  "A  New  View  of  Society;  or. 
Essays  on  the  Principle  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Human  Character,"  the  first  es.say  in  which  was 
published  in  18 13,  argues  that  man's  character  is 
made  by  circimistances,  and  that  the  one  im- 
portant thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  establish  a 
right  physical,  moral,  and  social  environment. 

In  181 5  Owen  began  an  agitation  for  a  factory 
law  curtailing  the  hours  of  work,  prohibiting , in- 
fant labor,  and  affording  health  and  education 
to  operatives. 

The  bill  finally  became  a  law  in  181 9. 

Owen's  first  public  step  in  the  path  of  socialism 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  famous  report 
which,  in  1817,  he  communicated  to  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  poor-laws.  In 
this  he  pointed  out  that  the  only  permanent 
remedy  for  distxess  was  the  united  action  of  men 
and  the  subordination  of  machinery.  For  the 
treatment  of  pauperism  he  recommended  co- 
operative communities. 

"This,"  says  Professor  Seligman,   "was  the 
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turning-point  in  his  career  and  the  virtual  be- 
ginning of  English  socialism." 

Every  one  was  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all; 
the  meals  were  to  be  cooked  and  eaten  in  com- 
mon; dormitories  in  the  shape  of  parallelograms 
were  to  be  erected,  and  the  details  of  government 
regulated  in  the  most  minute  manner.  His  plans 
were  supported  by  many  prominent  men  in  Eng- 
land, including  his  special  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria.  But  at  this 
juncture  his.  violent  attack  on  all  religions  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  many  influential  adherents 
— and  it  must  be  said  that  he  showed  a  narrow- 
mindedness  as  great  as  that  which  he  ascribed  to 
,  his  opponents.  Owen  was  now  a  world  regener- 
ator, an  extremist,  a  socialistic  idealist,  whose 
confident  anticipation  of  a  millennium  seemed  to 
increase  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  failure  of  his 
schemes. 

In  1825  he  purchased  New  Harmony  of  the 
Rappites  (which  see) ,  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  containing  some  30,000  acres, 
3,000  of  it  under  cultivation,  with  nineteen  de- 
tached farms  and  a  regular  village  with  streets, 
squares,  churches,  schools,  and  other  edifice». 
(See  New  Harmony.)  Here  Owen  soon  collected 
over  900  souls  of  "all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men,  which  he  endeavored  to  constitute  into  a 
community  on  the  basis  of  exact  equality,  and 
in  practise  of  community  of  labor  and  of  goods. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  his  commtmities 
would  be  impossible.  Owen  made  a  triumphal 
visit  to  America  in  i8'39,  being  {greeted  with  uni- 
versal acclamation,  as  on  the  Continent  ten  years 


before.  He  had  almost  completed  negotiataont 
with  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  grant  of  an 
immense  tract — ^when  suddenly,  with  the  fall  of 
the  liberal  government,  all  the  bright  prospects 
again  vanished. 

After  this  Owen's  interest  in  cooperatioa 
gradually  vanished,  his  energy  being  henceforth 
centered  on  the  propagation  of  his  ^-embracing 
socialistic  schemes.  On  returning  from  America 
he  made  London  the  seat  of  his  activity.  Re- 
peated addresses  were  issued,  numerous  asso- 
ciations formed,  while  the  most  bizarre  ideas 
were  proposed,  such  as  the  floating  cooperative 
community  on  the  Thames.  In  1833  was  es- 
tablished the  "Labor  Exchange  System."  In 
1835  the  word  socialism  first  appears  in  Owen's 
propaganda.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
•win  over  the  trade-unions,  at  whose  first  large 
congress  he  presided,  Owen  became  still  wilder. 
In  1850  he  called  the  world  a  great  lunatic  asy- 
lum, but  was  still  full  of  confidence ;  shortly  after, 
he  denied  the  right  of  property,  and  became  an 
ardent  spiritualist;  and  in  his  last  year  showed 
the  persistence  of  his  convictions  by  addressing 
an  open  letter  to  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and 
by  writing  an  autobiography  full  of  jrouthful  en- 
thusiasm. He  died  in  his  native  town,  Nov.  19, 
1858. 

'  He  was  author  of  "Book  of  the  New  Moral 
World,"  "Revolution  in  the  Mind  and  Practise 
of  the  Human  Race,"  "The  Life  of  Robert  Owen, 
Written  by  Himself"  (London,  1857). 

RBrERBHCB:  Tkt  Lift,  Timts  mid  Labonaf  Robert  Omtn,\tj 
Lloyd  Jones,  3d  ed.,  1900. 


PACIFIC  RAILWAY  DEBTS:  In  order  to  aid 

the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  Congress  (see 
Cr6dit  Mobilier)  loaned  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  originally,  $64, 6  23, 5 1 2.  Bonds 
were  issued  at  6  per  cent,  maturing  in  i8gc,  '96, 
'97,  '98,  and  '99.  By  1895  it  was  estimated  that 
there  was  due  the  government,  for  principal  and 
interest,  about  $12^,000,000,  fully  $70,000,000 
for  the  Central  Pacific,  and  $55,000,000  for  the 
Union.  The  exact  figures  at  any  given  date  can- 
not be  stated  with  precision  on  account  of  the 
mass  of  counter-credits  for  services  delayed,  dis- 
puted, or  otherwise  in  suspense.  Some  author- 
ities put  it  at  $138,000,000. 

Concerning  the  transactions  of  the  Pacific 
Company,  the  report  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
mission of  1887  says,  in  brief: 

Congress  enacted  that  the  companies  should  have  their 
stock  fully  paid  in  cash.  The  stock  actually  paid  in  amounted 
to  S>, 797,000;  the  stock  paid  in  "as  sworn  to"  amounted  to 
$97,098,000.  The  9,406  miles  of  aided  roads  were  built  at  a 
cost  A  $95,9S5.ooo.  Stocks  and  bonds  wen  issued  on  these 
to  the  amount  of  $368,301,000,  all  of  which  was  taken  by  the 
men  who  built  and  managed  the  roads.  In  the  accounts  of 
the  Centra)  Pacific  Company  the  division  of  earnings  for 
improper  purposes  amounted  to  many  millions,  through  con- 
tracts made  by  Messrs.  Stanford,  Huntington,  Hopkins,  and 
Crocker  with  themselves.  They  constructed  1,171  miles  of 
road  adjunct  lines,  at  a  cost  of  $37,317,000.  On  account  of 
that  construction,  in  addition  to  a  small  cash  payment,  they 
issued  bonds  to  themselves  to  the  amount  of  $33,733,000, 
and  stock  to  the  amount  of  $49,00^  ,000.  Then 
as  directors  of  the  Central  Pacinc,  they  took 


][^]ll|M]||0]|t  leases  of  their  own  lines  for  the  Central  Pacific 
•♦IMiwifc      ^°^  $3,400,000  per  annum;  which  was  at  the 
01  BMWK      ^jj  ^  nearly  13  per  cent.     Fifteen  months 
ago  [in  18S6]  three  of  these  directors  [Stan- 
ford,   Huntington,   and   Crocker]   contracted 
with  themselves  to  build  an  extension  of  103  miles.     In  pay- 
ment they  issued  stock  to  the  amount  am,aoe,aoe,  and 


bonds  to  the  amount  of  t4,<oo,ooo,  the  market  valne  of  the 
stock  and  bonds  being  at  toe  time  $8,3^0,000.  Tbe  actual 
cost  of  construction  was  $3,505,000,  so  tnat  they  penoaially 
profited  by  their  own  votes  by  that  sin^  tnnsaction  to  the 
extent  of  $4,834,000,  etc.,  etc.  Had  the  Pacific  lailroads  been 
built  and  nuuiaged  upon  honest  methods,  had  the  govern- 
ment loan  been  properly  applied,  these  companies,  regankd 
as  a  whole,  could  have  declared  dividends  at  the  rate  at  6  per 
cent  per  annum  for  eighteen  years,  from  the  date  cf  actnal 
completion  to  the  present  time,  upoof  all  the  moneys  that 
the^  would  have  been  required  to  pay  in  to  complete  and 
equip  the  roads;  they  would  have  ownM  3,49s  miles  of  ixiadi 
free  from  all  debt,  and  worth  tiS4.7oo,ooo,  upon  an  orisinsl 
outlay  of  less  than  $35,490,381.44;  three  at  them,  the  Union 
Pacinc,  Central  Padiic,  and  Central  Branch,  oould  have  repaid 
every  cent  of  the  principal  and  interest  advanced  by  the  govern- 
ment to  date,  and  could  have  reduced  their  charges  to  shippen 
to  the  extent  of  over  $140,000,000,  or  oeaily  $8,000,000  per 
year.  But  they  chose  dishonest  methods.  At  the  outset 
they  divided  $173,347,113  of  fictitious  capital,  they  dissipated 
over  $107,000,000  which  should  have  been  apidied  to  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  government  debt, 
and  they  taxed  shippen  to  the  extent  o(  over  $140,000,000, 
or  nearly  $8,000,000  a  year,  to  pay  for  the  inflation  of  the 
capital  of  these  companies,  ana  for  the  vidons  practjjss 
that  crept  into  their  management. 

Of  the  Union  Pacific,  writing  in  Evtrybodys, 
July,  1907,  Mr.  Will  Payne  says; 

The  government  and  first-mortgage  bonds  coveted  the 
cost  of  building  the  line.  The  other  $54,000,000  of  securities 
represented  profits.  Presently  Jay  Gould  took  a  hamd  in 
Union  Pacific.  He  controlled  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver 
Pacific,  which  tiKether  had  $35,000,000  of  comnxn  stock— ' 
all  water  and  of  little  current  value.  He  persuaded  the 
directors  of  Union  Pacific  to  buy  these  lines  and  to  exchange 
Union  Pacific  stock  at  par  for  their  bogus  shares. 

Overloaded  Union  Pacific  went  into  bankruptcy  in  189^, 
and  was  reorganised.  Holders  of  the  cdd  bonds  received  m 
most  cases  par  in  new  4  per  cent  bonds  with  a  bonus  of  so  per 
cent  in  new  preferred  stock.  There  was  issued  $75,000,000 
of  new  preferred  stock,  practically  all  of  which  was  given  in 
bonuses  to  the  old  secunty  holders  and  to  the  reorganisatiaa 
•yndicata.    Tbe  $61,000,000  of  old  onminnn  stock  was  coa- 
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Terted  into  the  fame  amoant  cf  new  common.  Dividends 
of  <o  per  cent  •vaar  am  now  paid  on  this  new  common  stock. 
Some  part  oC  this  is  due  to  Mr.  Harriman's  brilliant  specula- 
tions in  the  stock  of  other  roads.  Tfae  rest  of  it  is  due  to  a 
heavy  traffic  carried  at  rates  higher  than  would  yield  a  fair 
return  upon  the  investment.  Incidentally,  the  road  received 
the  gift  of  an  empire  in  public  lands.  The  moiety  remaining 
unsold  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  was  valued  at 
9i].3S8,soo. 

The  Northern  Padiic  fared  even  better  in  this  regard.  The 
government  gave  it  ^0,000,000  acres  of  public  lands — a  piece 
of  generosity  which  in  no  wise  restrained  the  stock-watering 
proclivities  of  the  builders  and  icoiganizen. 

PACKraO-HOnSE  nrVBSTIOATIOM:  In  1905, 
Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  in  a  very  widely  read  novel, 
"Tlie  Jungle,"  described  conditions  of  filth,  hor- 
ror, and  immorality,  as  existing  in  the  Chicago 
meat  packing-houses,  sensational  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  supported  them  by  definite  and  con- 
crete statements,  challenging  the  packing  com- 
panies to  sue  him  for  Ubel  if  thev  were  false. 
The  companies  only  made  general  denial;  the 
public  became  generally  alarmed  and  incensed. 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Neill,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds  to  investigate  the  packing- 
houses. Upon  their  doing  so,  the  president  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress  with  the  report.  A 
bill  was  passed  somewhat  meeting  the  situation; 
the  companies  undertook  some  cleaning  and  im- 
provement, tho  ^at  evils  still  exist.  The  re- 
port of  the  invest^tion  committee  is  too  long  to 
give.  We  present  here  in  condensed  form  the 
notice  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Outlook  for 
Jtme  16, 1906: 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Neill  and  Reynolds  is  the 
result  of  two  weeks  and  a  half  spient  m  the  inves- 
tigation in  Chicago.  As  the  president's  commis- 
sioners say  in  that  report,  they  make  no  state- 
ment that  was  not  verified  by  their  "personal 
examination."  The  statements  they  make  are 
specific,  and  altho  Uiey  mention  no  names,  they 
state  with  detail  what  came  tmder  their  observa- 
tion. Filth  and  unsanitary  conditions  they 
found  before  entering  the  buildings;  the  pave- 
ments are  such  as  to  retain  the  accumiUated 
refuse;  dead  animals  they  saw  left  lying  on  the 
platforms.  "The  only  excuse,"  they  report, 
given  for  the  delay  in  the  removal  was  that  so 
often  heard — the  expense."  Within  the  build- 
ings the  conditions  they  describe  are  such  that 
regard  for  decency  makes  only  a  brief  summary 
possible  in  these  columns.  Walls,  rafters,  and 
supports,  and  usually  the  floors,  are  of  wood.  In 
many  rooms  the  floors  are  "soaked  and  slimy." 
Light  and  ventilation  are  wretched.  Of  many  of 
tiie  inside  rooms  the  commissioners  say  "thej 
may  be  best  described  as  vatdts  in  which  the  air 
rarely  changes."  Even  in  outside  rooms  they 
found  windows  so  dirty  and  walls  so  dingy  that 
the  light  penetrated  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
"Usually  the  workers,"  they  say,  "toil  without 
relief  in  a  humid  atmosphere  heavy  with  the  odors 
of  rotten  wood,  decayed  meats,  stinking  offal  and 
entrails."  Tables,  carts,  tubs,  and  other  recep- 
tacles they  also  fotmd  in  most  cases  to  be  of  wood, 
and  "frequently  fovmd  water-soaked,  only  half 
cleansed,  and  with  meat  scraps  and  grease  accu- 
mulations adhering  to  their  sides  and  collecting 
dirt."  Such  sanitary  conveniences  for  the  work- 
ing men  and  working  women  as  they  found  were 
of  the  vilest.  What  thev  say  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  toilet  facilities  within  the 
packing-houses  we  do  not  care  here  to  repeat.  It 
IS  sufficient  to  say  that  the  facilities  are  about  as 
bod  as  can  be  well  imagined.     Those  who  care  to 


know  the  facts  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject  can 
find  them  frankly  stated  in  the  report  itseu.  >  The 
commissioners  affirm  that  even  in  the  newer  build- 
ings the  defects  of  the  earlier  structures  are  not 
remedied.  The  only  model  buildings  to  be  found 
are  one  office  building  and  two  for  cooling,  stor- 
age, and  sales  purposes. 
_  As  revolting  as  the  buildings  and  their  condi- 
tion were,  the  commissioners  found  the  way  in 
which  the  meat  products  were  handled  in  Chicago 

to  be  equally  repugnant.     The  meat 

^^        that  is  to  be  sold  in  bulk,  which  is  the 

HaBdliiw  of  ^*'™*  ••*  which  an  overwhelming  pro- 

tlM  KMt    P*"^'o°  ***  ****  meat  is  distributed,  is 

handled  with  regard  to  cleanliness; 

but  the  commissioners  report  that 
"the  parts  that  are  sent  from  the  cooling-room 
to  those  departments  of  the  packing-houses  in 
which  various  forms  of  meat  products  are  prepared 
are  handled  with  no  regard  whatever  for  cleanli- 
ness." In  other  words,  apart  from  the  indecent 
and  unwholesome  surroundings,  the  oflensiveness 
is  to  be  found  principally  in  the  processes  of 
preparing  the  canned  meats.  The  commissioners 
describe  the  workers'  aprons  as  being,  as  a  rule, 
"indescribablv  filthy."  Against  these  aprons  and 
even  dirtier  clothing  the  commissioners  saw  the 
meats  constantly  pressed.  The  habits  of  the 
workers  themselves,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  a 
most  degrading  environment,  are  such  as  to  make 
the  conveyance  of  tuberculosis  and  other  disease 
germs  most  easy.  As  the  meat  is  shoveled  from 
the  floors,  piled  on  tables,  and  pushed  to  and  fro 
in  box-carts,  it  is  liable  to  gather  dirt  and  disease. 
When  the  commissioners  called  attention  to  tliis 
fact,  "it  was  always  the  reply,"  they  report, 
"that  this  meat  would  afterward  be  cooked," 
and  thus  sterilized;  but  the  commissioners  add 
that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  commis- 
sioners, in  commenting  on  the  present  method  of 
inspection,  declare,  first,  that  it  is  most  ri^rous 
where  it  is  least  needed — namely,  at  the  tune  of 
killing.  It  is  while  the  meat  is  being  handled 
that  it  is  made  loathsome.  They  found,  for  in- 
stance, stale  meat  scraps,  and  even  bits  of  rope 
in  tins  with  the  label  "  Quality  Guaranteed."  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  all  that  has  been  inspected  is  the 
carcass  of  the  animal  at  the  time  01  killing;  and 
the  government,  of  course,  does  not  guarantee  the 
quality.  Inspection,  moreover,  does  not  apply 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  laborers.  'The 
various  departments,"  say  the  commissioners, 
"are  under  the  direct  control  of  superintendents 
who  claim  to  use  full  authority  in  dealing  with 
the  employees  and  who  seem  to  ignore  all  con- 
siderations except  those  of  the  account  book." 
That  this  fact  is  not  only  a  menace  to  the  social 
conditions  of  the  community,  but  also  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  nation, 
the  commissioners  recognize  in  these  words: 

The  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  employers  to  recognise 
or  provide  for  the  reauirements  of  cleanliness  and  decency  of 
the  employees  must  nave  an  influence  that  cannot  be  exkz* 
gerated  in  lowering  the  morals  and  discouraging  cleanliness 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  employed  in  the  packing-houses. 
The  whole  situation  as  we  saw  it  in  these  huge  establ&hmenta 
tends  necessarily  and  inevitably  to  the  moral  degradation  of 
thousands  of  workera,  who  are  forced  to  spend  their  working- 
hours  under  conditions  that  are  entirely  unnecessary  and  ■ 
unpardonable,  and  which  are  a  constant  menace  not  only  to 
their  own  health,  but  to  the  health  of  those  who  use  the  food 
products  prepared  by  them. 

The  packers'  reply  is  presumably  the  strongest 
that  can  be  offered  in  refutation  of  the  specific 
allegations  of  the  president's  agents,  for  they 
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would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  deny  them 
with -equally  specific  detail  if  they  could  have 
done  so.  llieir  case  would  have  been  stronger  if 
they  had  kept  silence. 

PAHIE,  ROBERT  TREAT:  Philanthropist; 
bom  183s,  Boston,  Mass.;  educated  at  public 
schools,  Harvard  College,  Harvard  Law  School. 
After  two  years  in  Europe  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1859.  Retired  from  the  practise  in  1873 
to  devote  himself  to  the  benevolent  enterprises 
with  which  he  is  identified.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  in  1878,  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston.  In  1879  he  organized  the  Wells  Memo- 
rial Institute  to  promote  the  welfare  of  working 
men  and  women.  In  t888  he  established  the 
Workingmen's  Loan  Association.  He  has  built 
more  than  200  houses  for  working  men,  selling 
them  at  moderate  price  and  on  easy  credits.  In 
1884  he  was  unsuccessful  Democratic  and  Inde- 
pendent candidate  for  Confess.  He  is  president 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston,  and  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Paine  formerly  advocated  moderate  tariS 
views — but  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  in 
favor  of  free  raw  material  and  an  increasing 
measure  of  free  trade.  He  beUeves  that  in  social 
reform  the  great  hope  lies  in  the  increasing  interest 
which  the  well-to-do  are  taking  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people;  that  personal  service  is  the  duty,  the 
privilege,  and  the  jov  of  life.  Author  of  many  re- 
ports, papers,  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  addresses 
on  " Pauperism,"  '  Cooperative  Banks,"  "Homes 
for  the  People,"  "The  Inspiration  of  Charity," 
"The  Spiritual  Efficiency  of  the  Church,"  etc.,  etc. 
Address:  6  Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAINE,  THOMAS:  Radical;  patriot;  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  bom  at  Thet- 
ford,  England,  1737,  son  of  a  Quaker  stav-maker, 
he  learned  his  father's  trade,  but  did  much  private 
studying.  In  1756  he  served  a  short  time  on 
a  privateer;  in  1762  he  obtained  a  post  in  the 
revenue  service;  in  1765  he  was  discharged  for  ir- 
regular conduct,  but  was  restored  the  next  year. 
Waiting  for  a  vacancy,  he  taught  school  and 
preached.  He  published  in  1772  "The  Case  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Excise,"  which  led  to  his  dis- 
charge from  the  excise  service  in  1774.  Invited 
by  Franklin,  he  went  to  America,  and  soon  found 
employment  in  Philadelphia  as  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine.  He  wrote  against  sla- 
very, and  Jan.  10,  1776,  published  his  celebrated 
"Common  Sense,"  of  which  120,000  copies  were 
sold  in  three  months.  Dec.  19,  1776,  he  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  the  first  number 
of  "The  Crisis,"  and  continued  the  numbers 
irregularly  through  the  war,  exerting  wide  in- 
fluence for  independence  and  republicanism; 
in  1777  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Affairs;  was  dismissed  and  cen- 
sured by  Congress  in  1779  for  revealing  secrets. 
He  was  soon  after  elected  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  He  received  in  1 780 
a  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1 78 1  went  with  Colonel  Laurens  to  France 
and  negotiated  a  loan,  for  which  Congress  gave 
him  $3,000,  and  New  York  an  estate,  and  Penn- 
sylvania $2,500.  In  1787  he  went  again  to 
France  and  then  to  England,  where  in  1791-93 
he  published  in  London  his  "Rights  of  Man,"  a 
reply  to  Burke,  and  defense  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. France  made  him  a  citizen,  and  in  1792 
be  was  elected  deputy  from  Calais.     He  acted 


with  the  Girondists  and  opposed  the  execution  61 
the  king.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Robespierre, 
17^3-94,  narrowly  escaping  the  guillotine.  In 
prison  he  completed  his  "K^/a  of  Reason,"  and 
published  it  when  released  m  1795.  He  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  Convention  and  resided  two 
years  with  James  Monroe,  United  States  Minister 
to  France.  In  1802  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  a 
U.  S.  sloop  of  war  and  was  cordially  received  at 
Washington,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  He 
was,  however,  opposed  by  the  Federalists  and 
branded  by  the  orthodox  as  an  atheist,  tho  he 
was  really  a  free-thinking  theist.  He  lived  in 
comparative  obscurity  in  New  York,  and  died  on 
his  estate  at  New  Rochelle  in  1809. 

PAL6RAVE,  ROBERT  HARRY  IHGLIS :  Econ- 
omist; bom  in  London  in  1827 — ^tbe  third  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.,  the  well-known  his- 
torian and  author.  His  eldest  brother  was  Fran- 
cis Turner  Palgrave,  professor  of  poetry  at  Ox- 
ford. R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  was  educated  at 
Charterhouse,  but  early  went  to  Great  Yarmouth 
and  entered  the  banking-house  of  Gumeys  &  Co., 
where  his  grandfather,  Dawson  Turner,  F.R.S., 
was  a  partner.  Interested  in  economics,  be  won 
a  prize,  awarded  in  1870  by  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London,  for  his  essay,  "Local  Taxation  oi 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  In  1877  he  became 
associated  with  the  Ecoyunnist,  of  which  after  Mr. 
Bagehot's  death  he  became  editor.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and.  in 
1885,  was  appointed  one  of  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry.  He 
has  edited  the  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy," 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  wrote  "Bank  Rate  and  the 
Money  Market,"  John  Murray,  London.  Address: 
Heastead  Hall,  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  England. 

PANAMA  CANAL.  SOCIOLOGICAL  EFFECT 

OF:  For  400  years  men  have  dreamed  of  cutting 
this  diteh,  thus  saving  a  third  of  the  distance  in 
circumnavigating  the  globe.  In  1 5^  i  the  Spaiush 
historian,  Gomara,  urg^ed  on  Philip  II.  tine  im- 
portance of  cutting  the  isthmus. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong  has  pointed  out  the  result 
on  civilization  of  the  openm^  of  the  canal  now  by 
the  United  States  and  of  its  not  being  opened 
before.  History  would  have  been  very  different 
had  Columbus  been  able  to  realize  his  vision  and. 
sailing  through  a  canal,  put  Europe  in  immediate 
communication  with  the  Par  East.  It  would 
also  have  been  very  different  had  the  canal  been 
built  before  under  Spanish  or  French  influence 
and  put  Latin  civilization  in  control  of  its  im- 
mense  possibilities.  Completed  now  it  will  be 
under  very  different  auspices. 

To-day  the  eastern  U.  S.  are  about  as  far  frooi 
the  Pacific  ports  by  water  as  is  western  Europe. 
With  the  canal  they  will  be  nearly  3,000  mues 
nearer.  In  other  words,  commercially  speaking, 
the  Pacific  will  be  brought  nearer  New  York  by  a 
distance  equal  to  its  entire  width.  The  centoal 
and  southern  U.  S.  will  be  aided  still  more.  Tlie 
Mississippi  will  almost  empty  into  the  Pacific 
It  will  be  possible  to  steam  from  Pittsburg  to 
Hongkong  and  from  Nebraska  to  Australia, 
perhaps  mnn  Chicago  and  Dulath  to  Shanghai 
and  Manila.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  with  its 
1,244,000  sq.  m.,  ite  5,000  miles  of  waterway 
navigable  by  steam,  its  inexhaustible  fertility  and 
great  variety  of  product ;  the  South,  with  its  cot- 
ton, its  ineuiaustible  mines  of  the  finest  coal  in 
Alabama,  its  pig  iron  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee — 
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all  this  will  have  a  new  gateway  and  that  into  the 
new  Mediterranean  of  the  world.   ,. 

The  Pacific  is  surrounded  by  peoples  now 
numbering  500,000,000,  one  third  of  the  human 
race,  and  if  we  include  India,  to  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  has  easv  access,  the  numbers 
rise  to  800,000,000,  or  one  half  the  human  race. 
Here,too,  is  the  great  room  for  growth.  All  of  the 
great  tmdeveloped  habitable  portions  of  the  earth, 
except  Africa,  are  ranged  around  the  Pacific — 
Alaska,  British  America,  our  great  West,  Central 
and  South  America,  Australia,  some  of  the  larger 
East  Indies,  and  Siberia.  To  the  U.  S.,  already 
the  greatest  manufacturing  and  producing  coun- 
try of  the  world,  the  canal  will  give  a  great  natural . 
advantage  over  Europe. 


republican,  but  recognized  on  her  return  to  Man- 
ctester  that  woman's  inferior  position  would 
never  be  improved  by  the  present  political  par- 
ities. She  married  Ih*.-  Pankhurst  m  1879,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  first  Women's  Suffrage 
Society,  founded  by  J.  S.  MiU.  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
became  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
that  society,  and  assisted  her  husband  in  two 
campaigns  for  Parliament.  She  removed  to 
London  in  1886,  where  she  joined  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party.  On  her  return  to  Manchester 
she  served  as  guardian  at  the  polls  from  1893-98; 
was  appointed  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  in 
1899  after  her  husband's  death.  In  1900  she 
was  elected  to  the  School  Board,  and  formed  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  as  a  branch 
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>  Via  Honolulu,  add  353  miles.  '  Omitting  Tahiti  reduces  voyage  from  Brito  by  53  miles, 
byway  of  Wellington  is  333  miles  less  than  hy  way  of  Tahiti;  from  Panama  it  is  4osii^les  less, 
ton  direct  is  185  miles  shorter  than  via  Tahiti,<and  from  Panama  it  is  3S8  miles  shorter. 
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PAMKHURST,  CHRISTABEL:  Woman  suf- 
fragist and  lawyer;  bom  1880  in  Manchester, 
England;  was  educated  at  home,  later  at  high 
scfauool  in  her  native  city,  and  Switzeriand.  When 
her  father  died,  she  became  interested  in  all 
movements  in  which  her  mother  took  part,  as 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party, 
Woman  Suffrage,  Women  s  Trade-Union,  and  was 
refused  admission  as  a  student  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 
In  1905  she  won  a  prize  for  international  law  at 
Victoria  University,  Owen's  (College,  Manchester; 
took  her  degree  in  law  in  1906,  at  the  head  of  her 
class.  She  was  imprisoned  for  one  week  for  in- 
terrupting Sir  Edward  Grey's  meeting  in  Man- 
chester, Oct.  13,  1005.  She  is  the  chief  organizer 
for  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  and 
is  a  popular  speaker  on  that  platform.  Address: 
4  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

PANKHURST,  EMMELIirE  GOULDEIT:  Wom- 
an suffragist  and  emancipator;  bom  in  Man- 
chester, England;  attended  the  Ecole  Normale 
for  girls,  in  Paris,  and  was  roommate  of  Henri 
Rochefort's  daughter.    She  became  an  ardent 


of  the  Labor  movement. 
Brook  Street,  Manchester. 


Address:  60,  Upper 


PAHTALEOHI,  MAFFEO:  Bora  in  Frascati  in 
1857,  and  now,  professor  of  ix)litical  economy  in 
the  University  of  Rome,  is  in  the  first  rank  of 
writers  on  taxation  and  other  financial  themes. 
Achille  Loria  ("Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  a  16} 
says  that  his  "La  Teoria  della  Traslazione  dei 
Tributi "  investigates  the  reactions  of  taxes  "with 
a  marvelous  acuteness,  not  equaled  in  the  pages 
of  any  other  Italian  writer."  In  1889  he  pub- 
lished "Principii  de  Economia  Pura,"  which  has 
been  translated  into  English.  His  theory  of 
value  conforms  in  ^neral  to  that  of  Jevons,  but 
he  has  criticized  alike  the  English  and  the  Aus- 
trian school. 

PAPER  MORET:  Money  (q.  v.),  defined  as  the 
medium  of  exchange,  may  or  may  not  have  in- 
trinsic value.  When  a  piece  of  money  itself  apart 
from  its  stamp  is  of  the  commercial  value 
stamped  upon  it,  it  is  said  to  be  intrinsic  money. 
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having  value  in  itself.  When  it  has  no  value  in 
itself,  or  no  value  which  makes  pretense  of  ap- 
proximating to  its  stamped  value,  but  simply 
represents  a  value  which  the  government  un- 
dertakes to  pay  out  for  it  whenever  demanded, 
it  is  called  representative  money.  It  represents 
value.  When,  however,  its  value  is  not  equal  to 
its  stamped  value  only  because  its  intrinsic  value 
has  been  depreciated  voluntarily  or  otherwise, 
tho  originally  its  intrinsic  and  commercial  value 
were  the  same,  it  is  called,  not  representative 
money,  but  depreciated  money.  Its  value  has 
depreciated.  Finally,  when  money  is  issued  by  a 
government  stamped  as  legal  tender  for  a  certain 
value,  but  with  no  guaranty  by  the  government 
that  it  will  be  redeemed  for  intrinsic  money,  it  is 
called  irredeemable  or  fiat  monev.  The  govern- 
ment makes  it  worth  so  much.  It  is  both  repre- 
sentative and  fiat  money  that  we  consider  in  this 
article,  because  such  moneys  are  to-day  almost 
invariably  "paper  money.  We  consider,  first, 
its  history  and  then  the  principles  and  problems 
involved  in  its  use. 

Representative  money  has  a  long  history.  The 
Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  had  a  representa- 
tive leather  currency.    Jevons  thinks 

HlatoTT     *'^**    ****     Byzantme    iron    money 

^     was  probably  representative  money. 

China,  however,  is  the  country  which 

first  developed  the  use  of  representative  money. 

Representative  money  in  the  main,  however, 
has  been  used  only  in  times  of  special  financial 
pressure,  as  in  times  of  war.  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia  issued  paper  in  1 768  to  replace  the  copper 
money.  The  State  of  Virginia  placed  tobacco  in 
stores  and  used  the  receipts  for  money.  Another 
^  form  of  paper  money  which,  accordmg  to  some, 
has  played  a  large  part  in  history,  is  the  so-called 
bank  money  of  the  early  Italian  and  German 
banks.  The  question,  however,  is  involved  and 
disputed.     (See  Bank  of  Venice.) 

A  somewhat  similar  system  arose  in  England, 
when  merchants,  in  order  to  gain  greater  se- 
curity for  their  moneys,  and,  in  part,  to  keep  it 
from  the  government,  deposited  their  moneys 
with  the  goldsmiths  and  used  the  receipts  as 
representative  money.  It  is  probable  that  out 
of  this  system  rose  the  modem  English  banks. 

The  t>est  known  instances  of  paper  money  in 
modem  times  are  the  French  assignats,  the  is- 
sues of  the  American  colonies,  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  of  the  greenbacks  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  (See  Currency;  Greenback 
Party.)  Less  known  is  the  issue  of  token  money 
by  merchants  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England,  serving  as  promissory  notes  to  pay 
money. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples and  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  paper 
money,  it  may  be  said,  first,  that 
Armmmiti  "^°**  orthodox  economists  believe  in 
^r'T"i  the  use  of  paper  money  only  as  rep- 
~  resentative  01  intrinsic  money,  such 

as  the  gold  and  silver  certificates  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
are  usually  "as  good  as  gold,"  and  must  always 
be  paid  m  gold,  if  desired,  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  except  when  in  times  of  panic  the 
government  allows  the  bank  to  pay  in  paper, 
fcofessor  Hadley  represents  this,  the  usual  con- 
servative view,  when  he  says  ("Johnson's  Cyclo- 
pedia," article  "Money"): 

When  bftnk-notc*  or  govenunent  notes  become  currency, 
without  •  correeponding  bans  of  money,  nothing  hu  ever 


been  able  to  prevent  their  fluctuation  in  value  and  the  con- 
sequent effect  upon  all  other  values.  T1>e  temptation  to  te- 
creaae  these  issues  according  to  the  fancied  interest  of  the 
bank  or  government  is  alvaya  likely  to  pxx>ve  irresistible,  in 
auence  ol  which  the  commtmity  employing  them  finds 
irhic'     ■■      ■       -     — - 


itself  flooded  with  a  currency  upon  which  all  values  fkmt  with 
an  unsteady  motion,  and  any  standard  of  value  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  paper  money  al- 
ways does  really  represent  intrinsic  money, 
which  can  be  paid  for  it  at  any  time,  most 
economists  prefer  paper  money  to  metaUic  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  handle  and  to  convey. 

Many  economists,  too,  think  it  perfectly  safe 
to  use  paper  money  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver 
^or  the  question  between  gold  and  silver,  see 
Bimetallism),  but  issued  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  since  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible that  all  the  paper  issued  should  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption  at  one  time.  Jevons  says 
concerning  the  various  methods  of  the  isstie  of 
paper  money  ("Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange,"  chap,  xviii.) : 

This  question  is  perhaps  the  most  vexed  and  debatable  one 
in  the  whole  sphere  of  political  economy;  but.  by  careful 
adhering  to  the  analysis  <n  facts,  we  may,  perhaps,  get  a  view 
of  the  subject  free  from  the  great  perplexities  in  which  it  is 
commonly  involved.  The  elementary  principles  of  the  sob. 
ject  are  not  of  a  complex  character;  and  if  we  hold  tenacjoosly 
to  those  principles,  we  may  perhaps  be  saved  from  that  dan- 
gerous Idnd  of  mteilectual  vertigo  which  often  attacks  writers 
on  the  currency.  ....  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  an  inconvertible  paper  money,  carefully  limited  in  qoan- 
tity,  can  retain  its  full  value.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  several  years  after  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  in  1797,  and  *<"^^  **  ''"  '**'  with  the 
present  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

The  principal  objections  to  an  inconvertible  paper  currency 
are  two  in  number. 

I.  The  great  temptation  which  it  offeis  to  overissue  and 
consequent  depiectation. 

s.  The  impassibility  of  varying  its  amounts  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  trade. 

It  is  hanuy  requisite  to  tdl  ag^n  the  well-wom  tale  of  the 
overissue  of  paper  money,  which  has  almost  always  followed 
the  removal  of  the  legal  necessity  of  convertibility.  Hard- 
ly any  civilised  nation  exists,  excepting  some  of  the  newer 
Britisn  colonies,  which  has  not  suffered  from  the  scourge  of 
paper  money  at  one  time  or  another.  .  .  .  Time  after  time 
in  the  eariier  history  of  the  New  England  and  some  of  the 
other  states  now  forming  parts  of  the  American  Union,  paper 
money  had  been  issued;  and  had  wrought  ruin.  Piw  par> 
ticulais  will  be  found  in  Professor  Sumner's  new  and  interest- 
ing "History  of  American  Currency."  Some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  pointed  to  the  results;  and  Webster's  opinion 
should  never  be  forgotten.  Of  paper  money  he  says:  "We 
have  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than  from  every  other 
cause  or  calamity.  It  has  killed  more  men,  pervaded  and 
corrupted  the  choicest  interests  of  our  countr)^  more,  and 
done  more  injustice  than  even  the  arms  and  artifioea  of  our 
enemy."  .  .  . 

A  further  objection  to  a  paper  money  inconvertible  into 
coin  is  that  it  cannot  be  varied  in  quantity  by  the  natunl 
action  of  trade.  No  one  can  export  it  or  import  it  like  coin, 
and  no  one  but  the  government,  or  banks  authorised  by 

fovemment,  can  issue  or  cancel  it.  Hence,  if  trade  beccme 
risk,  nothing  but  a  decree  of  the  government  can  supply  the 
requisite  increase  of  circulating  tnedium,  and  if  this  be  put 
afloat  and  trade  relapse  into  dulness,  the  currency  beoooies 
redundant  and  falls  in  value.  Now,  even  the  best  infonned 
government  department  cannot  be  trusted  to  judge  wisely 
and  impartially  when  more  money  is  wanted.  Currencv  must 
be  supplied  like  all  other  commodities,  according  to  the  free 
action  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Some  persons  have  argued  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  paper 
money  to  form  a  home  currency,  which  cannot  be  drained 
away,  and  will  be  free  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  foreisa 
trade.  But  we  cannot  disconnect  home  and  foreign  trade 
except  by  doing  away  with  the  latter  altogether.  If  two 
nations  are  to  trade,  the  precious  metals  must  form  the  inter- 
national medium  of  exchange  by  which  a  balance  of  indebted- 
ness is  paid.  Hence,  each  merchant  in  ordering,  consigning, 
or  selling  goods  must  pay  regard,  not  to  the  paper  price  of  sun 
goods,  but  to  the  gold  or  silver  price  with  which  he  really 
pays  tor  them.  Gold  and  ^ver,  in  short,  continue  to  be  the 
real  measure  of  value,  and  the  variable  paper  currency  is  only 
an  additional  term  of  comparison  which  adds  confusion- 

So  far  Jevons.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  main 
objections  to  inconvertible  paper  money  are  mA 
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so  much  to  its  use  as  to  the  danger  of  its  misuse 
or  the  (asserted)  impossibility  of  its  wise  use. 
Most  orthodox  economists  argue  in  the  same 
way. 

Mill  argues  that  the  value  of  such  a  currency 
must  depend  on  its  quantity,  that  it  can  be  safely 
used  if  kept  within  quantities  that  would  keep  it 
at  par  witn  bullion;  but  he  considers  its  advan- 
tages too  slight  to  balance  the  danger  of  over- 


Prof.  P.  A.  Walker  sees  the  danger  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money;  yet  of  its  possible  wise  use 
he  says  ("Money,  Trade,  and  Industry,"  p.  aio) : 

After  looking  at  this  subject  from  every  ride.  I  am  at  a 
Iocs  to  conceive  of  a  single  argtmient  which  can  be  advanced 
to  support  the  assertion  at  the  economists,  that  paper  money 
cannot  perform  this  function  cf  measuring  values  so  called. 
On  the  contiary,  it  appears  to  me  clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
just  so  long  and  just  so  far  as  paper  money  obtains  and 
retains  currency  as  the  {popular  medium  of  exchange,  so  far 
and  so  long  it  does  and  must  act  as  the  value  denominator 
or  common  denominator  in  exchange.  And  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that,  in  this  single  respect,  hard  money,  so  called, 
poaaesses  any  advantage  over  issues  of  any  other  tonn  or 
substance  which  secure  the  degree  of  general  acceptance  which 
is  necessary  to  constitute  them  money. 

Such  being  the  view  of  paper  money  held  by 
the  orthodox  economists,  many  writers,  and 
among  them  not  a  few  economists  of 
Ammants  **?"**  *'*^  "****  radical  in  their  views 
^^^"  on  other  questions,  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  inconvertible  paper 
money  that  will  not  be  abused. 
They  argue  that  paper  money  is  the  best  money, 
provided  that  the  amount  of  its  issue  can  he 
wisely  controlled.  Money,  all  writers  admit  (see 
Contraction  and  Expansion  op  Currency), 
is  affected  in  its  value  by  its  quantity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  tor  it.  If  the  amount 
of  money  expands  beyond  the  needs  or  consu- 
ming power  of  the  people,  its  value  depreciates. 
If  it  is  contracted,  its  value  appreciates.  The 
problem,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  an  elastic  cur- 
rency that  shall  be  invariable  in  value  by  varying 
exactly  with  the  demand  for  it.  Disbelievers  in 
paper  currency  believe  it  to  be  impossible;  be- 
lievers in  paper  currency  believe  that  paper  money 
can  be  so  used  and  is  the  only  money  that  can  be 
so  used,  or,  at  the  least,  the  easiest  currency  to 
so  use.  For  such  use  of  paper  money  various 
plans  are  proposed.  These  plans  are  usually  one 
form  or  another  of  adopting  what  is  termed  "a 
multiple  standard "'  (p.  777),  the  essence  of  which 
is  that  no  one  commodity  should  be  used  as  a  mon- 
etary standard,  but  that  a  value  should  be 
averaged  from  a  multiple  of  commodities.  Even 
Jevons  seems  to  favor  this  plan,  altho  pointing 
out  its  dangers.  He  says  ("Money  and  the 
Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  chap,  xxv.) : 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme  are  not  con- 
siderable. It  would,  no  doubt,  introduce  a  certain  complex- 
ity into  the  relations  of  debtors  and  creditors,  and  disputes 
might  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  date  of  the  debt  whence  the 
circulation  must  be  made.  Such  difficulties  would  not  exceed 
those  arising  from  the  i>aynient  of  interest,  which  likewise 
depends  upon  the  duration  of  the  debt.  The  work  of  the 
commission,  when  once  established  and  directed  by  act  at 
I^riiament,  would  be  little  more  than  that  of  accountants 
acting  according  to  fixt  rules.  Their  decisions  would  be  of  a 
perfectly  bona-nde  and  reliable  character,  because,  in  addition 
to  their  average  results,  they  would  be  required  to  publish 
periodically  the  detailed  tables  of  prices  upon  whicn  their 
calctilations  were  founded,  and  thus  many  penons  could 
sufficiently  verify  the  data  and  the  calculations.  Ptaud 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

The  only  real  difficulty  which  I  foresee  is  that  of  deciding 
upon  the  propermetbod  of  deducing  the  average.  .  .  .  What- 
ever metnoa  were  adopted,  however,  the  results  would  be 
better  than  if  we  continued  to  accept  a  sin^  metal  for  the 
ftandard,  as  we  do  at  present. 


Jevons  then  goes  on  to  describe  different  forms 
of  this  tabular  standard  involved  in  what  is  now 
called  the  multiple  standard : 

The  space  at  my  dispoiil  will  not  allow  me  to  describe 
adequately  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  a  national  tabular  standard  of  value.  Such 
a  standard  would  add  a  wholly  new  degree  of  stability  to 
social  relations,  securing  the  fixt  incomes  of  individuals  and 
public  institutions  from  the  depreciation  which  they  have 
often  suffered.  Speculation,  too,  baaed  upon  the  frequent 
oscillations  of  prices,  which  take  place  in  the  present  state  of 
commerce,  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  disoounged.  The 
calculations  of  merchants  would  be  less  frequently  frustrated 
by  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  and  many  bankruptcies 
would  be  prevented.  Periodical  collapses  of  credit  would  no 
doubt  recur  from  time  to  time,  but  the  intenrity  of  the  crisis 
would  be  mitigated,  because,  as  prices  fell,  the  liabilities  of 
debtors  would  decrease  approximately  in  the  same  ratio. 

More  recently  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  in  his  "An 
Honest  Dollar,  has  made  a  strong  plea  for  such 
a  multiple  standard,  and  in  the  appendix  to  his 
book  gives  much  consideration  to  its  details. 
Many  other  economists  favor  this  plan,  at  least 
when  the  commtmity  is  educated  to  adopt  it. 

It  is  under  such  form  that  most  of  the  advo- 
cates of  paper  money  now  advocate  the  adoption 
of  paper  or  fiat  money.  An  inelastic  currency, 
they  say,  must  rob  either  creditors  or  debtors. 
In  times  of  panic  and  financial  pressure  even  now, 
they  say,  the  community  has  to  resort  to  paper 
money.  In  panics  a  special  act  of  Parliiunent 
allows  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  in  paper.  In 
times  of  panic  the  New  York  banks  use  clearing- 
house certificates.  In  times  of  depression  most 
Western  States  pay  salaries  in  receipts  which  are 
made  payable  for  taxes. 

Many  believe  that  this  system  could  be  adopted 
in  the  conduct  of  public  work  on  the  so-called 
Guernsey  plan,  of  which  Jevons  says  ("Money 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  chap,  xvi.): 

Daniel  le  Broc,  the  governor  of  the  island,  determined  to 
build  a  Duirket  in  St.  Peters,  but  not  having  the  necessary 
funds,  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  island  4,000  market  notes 
for  one  potmd  each,  with  which  he  paid  the  artificera. 
When  the  market  was  finished  and  the  rents  came  in.  the 
notes  were  thereby  canceled,  and  not  an  ounce  of  gold  was 
employed  in  the  matter. 

RxrKRBNCEs:  Jevons's  Monty  and  A*  Mtchanism  of  Ex- 
chant*  (1SS3):  B.  B.  Andrews's  An  Hontst  Dottar  (189S:) 
A.  J.  Ponda^s  Hontst  Monty  (189s). 

PARIS:  Paris,  to  the  social  reformer,  sug- 
gests revolution  and  the  struggles  of  the  Com- 
mune, but  it  has  something  to  teach  in  its  pres- 
ent as  well  as  in  its  past.  (For  its  history  see 
Francs  and  Social  Reform  and  Paris,  Com- 
mune OP.)  It  was  the  first  city  to  illustrate 
to  the  world  the  advantages  of  symmetry,  spa- 
ciousness, order,  and  convenience  in  the  plan- 
ning of  its  streets ;  of  wholesomeness  and  cleanli- 
ness and  light  in  its  mimicipal  arrangements.  It 
is,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  the  most  crowded 
city  of  the  world.  On  its  19,200  acres  live 
3,269,023  persons,  making  a  density  of  117 
persons  to  the  acre,  while  Berlin,  the  next  most 
crowded,  has  only  85,  and  New  York,  the  next, 
has  60,  while  London  has  only  51.  Paris's  broad 
streets  and  boulevards  have  been  built  too  often 
by  driving  the  poor  into  crowded,  narrow  streets. 
The  organization  of  the  municipality  is  unique 
even  in  Prance.  Alone  among  French  cities  Paris 
has  no  mayor,  this  being  due  to  the  fear  the  ^v- 
emment  has  of  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
the  Paris  Commune.  The  city  is  ruled,  as  a 
whole,  by  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  and  by  nis  colleague,  the  prefect  of  the 
police.     There  is,  however,  a  municipal  council 
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with  considerable  power,  and  twenty  wards  or 
orrondissements,  over  each  of  which  presides  a 
maire  in  a  ward  building  called  the  mavrie.  The 
prefect  of  the  police  has,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
power.  He  has  vast  sums  at  his  disposal,  of 
which  he  need  render  small  account,  and  governs 
not  only  the  ordinary  police  force,  but  the  police 
judiciaire,  the  detective  force,  and  the  political 
police,  the  government's  secret  agents,  an  inher- 
itance of  power  from  the  Napoleonic  administra- 
tion, characteristically  preserved  by  the  bour- 
geois republic.  He  is  only  prevented  from  being 
despotic  by  the  perfect  clock-work  organization 
of  the  departments  of  the  city.  Paris  has  some 
magnificent  streets,  e.  g.,  we  Boulevard  des 
ItaUens  and  the  Boulevard  Haussmann — where 
luxury  and  elegance  abound;  also  over  130  beau- 
tiful squares,  e.  g.,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — 
connecting  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  with  the 
Champs  Elys^s;  the  Place  de  la  R^publique; 
the  Place  du  Carrousel;  the  Place  de  I'Op^ra;  the 
Place  Vendfime ;  etc.  Most  of  them  have  statues 
commemorating  public  men  or  events.  The  thea- 
ters, picture-galleries,  e.g.,  that  of  the  Louvre, 
the  hotels,  and  other  attractive  features,  furnish 
not  only  amusement  to  numerous  visitors,  but  in- 
struction of  the  highest  type. 

Municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  well 
developed  in  Paris.  The  Board  of  Health  con- 
sists of  men  who  have  a  high  standing  in  scientific 
circles  and  among  engineers.  The  sanitary  regu- 
lations of  workshops,  dwellings,  and  schools,  the 
draina^,  water-supply,  and  cemeteries,  are 
supervised  and  managed  by  the  board.  The 
city  owns  all  markets,  slaughter-houses,  cattle- 
y^rdSj  which  yield  a  good  income  to  the  treasiuy. 
The  city  was  authorized  by  the  national  govern- 
ment in  1898  to  build  a  system  of  electrical  rail- 
ways to  be  operated  by  a  private  company  on 
lease. 

The  department  of  "Public  Assistance"  has 
charge  of  the  poor  relief,  and  is  a  well-organized 
body,  managing  all  the  hospitals,  shelters  for  the 
poor  and  aged,  cripples,  otphans,  outdoor  relief, 
etc.  A  free  employment  bureau  (see  Public 
Employment  Bureaus)  aids  those  out  of  work 
and  is  supplemented  by  a  labor  exchange. 
RBrsRBifCBs:  See  Pkahcb<- 

PASIS,  COMMUIIB  OF:  We  consider  here 
particularly  the  Paris  Commune  of  187 1,  but 
several  times  in  French  history  has  the  Paris 
Commune  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  general 
government,  and  tried  to  establish  a  communal 
self-government,  to  be  federated  with  other  self- 
govemed  communes.  A  commune  in  Prance  is 
the  area  ruled  over  by  a  mayor  or  a  municipal 
government.  The  federated  and  more  or  less 
communistic  but  autonomous  rule  of  the  com- 
mune has  been  the  ideal  of  not  a  few  of  the 
older  French  Socialists,  the  so-called  commu- 
nards of  France.  They  feared,  as  too  highly  cen- 
tralized, the  collectivism  of  Marxist  socialism, 
and  really  held  a  view  half  anarchist-communist 
and  half  Socialist.  The  view  is  passing  away,  but 
has  played  no  small  part  in  French  history.  (See 
France  and  Social  Reform.)  In  1556  Stephen 
Marcel,  during  the  English  invasion,  endeavored 
to  form  a  confederation  of  sovereign  communes 
with  Paris  as  the  governing  head.  In  1588  the 
commune  of  Paris  did  succeed  in  obtaining  inde- 
pendent self-government  for  six  months.  May 
21,  1 79 1,  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  in- 
surrection of  July,  1789,  replaced  the  town  coun- 


cil, and  took  the  name  of  "Commune  of  Paris." 
It  had  great  power  under  Robespierre,  but 
fell  with  him,  July  14,  1794,  and  was  replaced 
by  twelve  municipal  divisions.  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  this,  Paris  to-day  has  no  mavor  of  the 
whole  city,  being  lately  ruled  by  the  ||eneral 
eovemment.  (See  Paris.)  Once  agam,  on 
March  18,  1871,  Paris  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
then  newly  established  republic,  and  declared 
the  Commune  March  28th.  It  seemed  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  the  leaders.  Prance  had  been  de- 
feated by  Germany ;  Paris,  after  a  long  siege,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Germans,  who  now  were 
gone;  a  republic  had  been  established,  but  the 
communards  believed  it  to  be  a  weak,  corrupt 
aSair  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  communards  de- 
clared that  the  republic  had  sold  Paris  to  the 
Germans.  They  therefore  rose  and  declared  the 
Commune.  Similar  risings,  instigated  in  part  by 
Bakounin  and  the  anarchist  communists,  took 
place  in  Marseilles  and  other  French  cities,  but 
were  quickly  supprest.  In  Paris  was  the  main  suc- 
cess. The  leaders  of  the  Commune  were  Flourens, 
F^lix  Pyat,  Assi,  Delecluse,  Paschal,  Grousset, 
General  Cluseret,  Dombrowski,  Amauld,  Vall&, 
Blanqui,  and  Rochefort.  A  large  part  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  declared  for  the  Com- 
mune, with  headquarters  at  Belleville  and  Mont- 
martre.  March  26th  an  election  was  held  and  the 
members  for  the  communal  government  were 
chosen;  180,000  votes  were  cast.  The  republican 
government  at  Versailles  sent  an  army  to  suppress 
the  Commtme.  Under  the  command  of  Marsha} 
MacMahon  this  army  besieged  Paris.  April  5th 
the  communards  arrested  Darboy,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  other  prisoners,  and  held  them  as 
hostages.  The  Commune  declared  its  princi- 
ples to  be  absolute  individual  liberty  by  the 
means  of  the  suppression  of  government,  and  the 
division  of  nationalities  into  communes  more  or 
less  federated.  The  present  holders  of  capital 
were  to  be  dispossest,  with  compensation,  and 
the  land  and  capital  were  to  be  divided  among 
associations  of  workmen.  An  English  Socialist 
who  was  in  Paris  during  the  Commune  declares 
that  Paris  was  never  so  free  from  want,  crime, 
or  vice,  but  others  there  assert  the  exact  con- 
trary. Many  of  all  classes  joined  the  popular 
cau.se.  But  gradually  dissension  arose  and  mis- 
takes were  made.  The  besieging  army  took 
many  forts  and  finally  entered  Paris,  90,000 
strong,  on  May  2 2d.  The  communards  resisted 
for  five  days  in  the  streets.  The  republican 
army  having  put  many  prisoners  to  death,  the 
communards  retaliated  by  shooting  Archbishop 
Darboy  and  other  hostages.  Temble  reprisal 
were  made  on  both  sides.  The  communards 
being  finally  defeated,  and  losing  power,  took 
revenge  by  burning  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and 
other  buildings  connected  with  the  hated  govern- 
ment. This  act  and  the  shooting  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  other  captives  have  been  laid  to  their 
charge,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
triumphant  republicans  shot  the  communards 
down  by  the  thousand  in  cold  blood,  biuying 
them  in  prepared  ditches.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand communards  were  taken  prisoners  and  many 
thousands  deported.  The  leaders  were  mainly 
executed. 

RsrBRBNCBS:  Sempronius's  Histoin  dt  la  Communt  ii  Parisx 
Moriac's  Paris  sous  la  Commune:  Lissagaray,  Histery  ef 
tlu  Comrntmt  0/ 187  >  (a  tnuslation),  gives  the  communarda 
*id«. 
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PARKER,  JAMES:  Member  British  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  for  Halifax; 
bom  at  Awethorpe,  Lincolnshire,  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  South  Wesleyan  School,  and  Bram- 
hope  School.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  paid 
secretary  of  the  Halifax  branch  of  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party,  after  having  served  as  president 
of  the  Gas  Workers'  and  General  Laborers'  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  He 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Yorkshire  and  its 
industries,  and  has  considerable  experience  in 
municipal  affairs,  having  served  in  many  respon- 
sible positions  at  Halifax  during  seven  years,  e.  g., 
as  chairman  of  Waterworks  Oammittee,  and  as 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1906.  Address:  33 
Salisbury  Place,  Halifax,  England. 

PARKHT7RST.  D.D^  CHARLES  H.:  Clergy- 
man; reformer;  born  Framingham,  Mass.,  1842; 
educated  in  public  schools,  Amherst  College. 
Four  years  pnncipal  of  Amherst  High  School; 


velo])ed  into  the  famous  Central  Park.  In  1854 
the  city  of  Paris  took  steps  to  supply  itself  with 
parks;  in  England  only  a  little  before  this  there 
were  three  small  park  undertakings. 

As  late  as  1870  Central  Park  was  still  un- 
completed, although  the  city  had  then  increased 
to  over  900,000.  It  required  a  large  degree  of 
faith  even  then  to  see  any  decided  advantage  in 
sinking  $5,000,000  in  a  piece  of  land  four  miles 
away  from  the  center  of  population,  to  reach 
which  there  was  no  steam  transit.  It  was  said 
at  that  time,  that  "For  practical,  every-day  pur- 
poses, the  great  mass  of  people  might  have  been 
100  miles  away."  Only  a  few  years  later  there 
was  scarcely  a  city  of  the  world  making  any 
claims  to  prominence  and  progress  that  was  not 
providing  itself  with  parks.  The  newer  cities 
made  provisions  for  parks  in  the  laying  out  of 
the  cities. 

What  has  been  already  accomplished  in  this 
country  and  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  can 
be  seen  in  the  following  tables: 


Tbb  United  States 
(From  Statistics  Prepared  by  the  United  States  Government,  1900) 


C1TIS8 


New  York.  N.Y... 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio,. . . 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Newark,  N.J 


Area 
acreage 
owned 
by  city 


6,909.00 

3,151-49 

4,044-09 

3,176-59 

3,618.06 

1,136.01 

1,336.19 

1,035.50 

1,193.67 

539-00 

880.00 

553-66 

1,055-61 

19.18 


Valuation 


Land  and 
buildings 


*»96.»35.5«S 
01,514.900 
(») 
8,140,310 


6,908,846 

'•%'" 
1,499,000 
3,3>9.959 
5,000.000 
(») 
(») 
300,000 
500,000 


Appantus 


$636,366 
1,500,00a 
(») 

r 

15,000 
13,000 

w 

1,000 
35,000 
50,000 

(.') 


Expenditures, 

etc. 

Parks  and 

gardens 


$1,408,830 
443,110 
458,303 
133,133 
>33,444 
303,168 

71.975 
173.751 
308,361 

43.996 


9,655 
91,900 
83,993 
33,050 

4.601 


'Washington,  D.  C;  3,596.37  acres  owned  by  the  United  States  Government. 

two  years  professor  of  Greek,  Williston  Seminary. 
Studied  theology  at  the  Universities  of  Halle 
and  Leipsic;  ordained  pastor  of  Congregational 
Church, Lenox,  Mass.,  1874;  called  in  1880  to  the 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York,  where  he  is  still  pastor.  In  i8gi  was  made 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  and  in  this  office  made  such  effective  in- 
vestigation into  conditions  of  vice  as  led  to  a 
revolution  at  the  next  election  of  city  officers. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  is  deeply  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions and  has  indicated  his  standpoint  by  calling 
himself  a  Christian  Socialist.  Author  of  "The 
Blind  Man's  Creed,"  "Our  Fight  with  Tam- 
many," "Guarding  the  Cross  with  Krupp  Guns," 
and  many  sermons  and  addresses  and  frequent 
contributions  to  periodicals.  Address:  133  East 
Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

_  PARKS  (see  also  Playgrounds)  :  The  ques- 
tion of  parks  is  of  modem  origin,  growing  out  of 
the  rapid  gprowth  and  overcrowding  of  our  cities. 
It  was  in  1851,  when  the  population  of  New  York 
City  was  just  above  the  500,000  mark,  that  the 
state  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  creation 
of  a  park  in  the  city,  which  afterward  was  de- 


•Not  given. 


BUROPB 


1 

1 

If 

"38 
II 

Popula- 
tion to 
each  acre 
cipark 

Athens,  Greece 

3 
83 
13 

11 

4 
3 

15 
30 
ti 
ao 
so 
48 
33 

108.79 

1,363.  10 

364.00 

395-36 

83.37 

1,900.00 

1,380.00 

613.00 

349-57 

743-00 

5,000.00 

301.56 

468.67 

54-36 
15.33 
30.31 
35-94 

30-59 
950.00 

85.3s 
30.40 
33.69 
37.15 
33  33 
16.75 
14-30 

4.8 

7.9 
3.1 
1.8 

30-8 

4-1 
1-7 
»4-3 
7-» 
J-7 
6-1 

1,380 
1.345 
1,840 
1,331 

'■X 

311 
1,108 
1,983 

3.ft 
540 

Berlin,  Germany 

Dublin,  Inland 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Hambttis,  Germany 

London,  England 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Philadelphia  has  the  largest  single  city  park  in 
the  world,  containing  3,648  acres,  extending  for 
some  twelve  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  and  beautifully  laid  out  in  walks  and  drives. 

The  famous  royal  Epping  Forest,  near  London, 
is  the  largest  park  absolutely. 


Parks 
Parliament 
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Zoological  and  botanical  gardens  are  also  now 
not  uncommon  in  the  lafger  cities.  Central 
Park  in  New  York,  and  Pairmount  Park  in  Phila- 
delphia, have  zoological  exhibits  or  mena««ries. 
There  are  beautiful  botanical  gardens  at  Wash- 
ington and  St.  Louis.  The  zoological  park  at 
the  national  capital  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Among  the  best  known  in  Europe 
are  the  famous  "Zoo"  at  Regent's  Park,  Lon- 
don, the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  the  Jardin  d'Ac- 
climatation  in  Paris.  Bronx  Park,  New  York 
City,  is  a  zoological  park  and  botanical  garden. 

Thb  Principal  Parks  of  the  World 

Acrts 

Fainnoimt  Park,  Philadelphia 3.648 

Richmond  (Surrey,  Eag.) a.asj 

Boia  de  Boulogne,  Pans a.'SB 

Prater,  Vienna 9,000 

St.  James's  Parle,  London i,7SS 

IVlham  Bay  Park,  New  York. 1,700 

Fbrest  Park,  St.  Louis X.37S 

Cential  Park.  New  York 840 

Belle  Iski.  Detroit 700 

Bnmx  Park,  New  York 661 

Thietgarten,  Berlin 6m 

Jackson  Park,  Chicago 586 

Piospect  Park,  Brooklyn 516 

Regent's  Park,  London 479 

FiankUn  Park.  Boston 467 

Unooln  ParlL  Chicago 400 

Hyde  Park,  London 400 

Kensington  Gardens,  Londco aio 

Eden  nrk,  (Sncinnati ao9 

Phcenlx  Park.  Dublin »i 

Pare  de  Chaumont,  Paris os 

The  Common,  Boston 50 

Concerning  the  creation  and  need  of  small 
parks  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Conkling  says  ("City  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,    pp-  55~59)  '• 

In  1884  an  act  was  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislatute  to 
create  new  jnibUc  parks.  It  was  argued  that  this  was  the 
time  to  acquire  land  for  park  purposes,  lest  it  should  become 
too  valuable  if  further  delay  were  made.  It  was  enacted 
that  several  new  parks  should  be  established,  but  the  nearest 

Copoaed  site  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  densely  popu- 
ted  district  of  Manhattan  Island.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
law  about  810.000,000  have  been  expended  in-buying  parks 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Paris  IS  now  the  pleasure  city  of  the  world,  and  foreignen 
from  all  countries,  specially  from  South  America,  make 
their  home  there.  The  permanent  leisure  population  of 
foreign  birth  in  Paris  is  probably  larger  than  in  any  other 
city.  This  feature  of  Pans  is  owing  to  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
III.,  and  largely  to  the  number  of  public  parks  and  parkways. 

Sldlfol  architects  should  be  employed  to  lay  out  public 
parks,  and  their  management  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the 
ordinary  ward  pohtidan,  who  is  incUiMd  to  enrich  himself, 
or  to  propose  improvements  for  the  purpose  of  helping  some 
contiBCtor  who  belongs  to  his  political  organisation.  A  small 
pttbHc  park  can  often  be  established  at  sligfat  expense  by 
osmg  a  V-sbaped  lot,  formed  by  the  intenection  of  a  diagomu 
avenue  with  a  lonjsitudinal  street. 

In  American  cities  music  is  provided  at  public  expense  on 
Saturdays,  and  in  some  cities  on  Sundays.  In  Europe  the 
bands  of  the  standing  army,  which  are.  of  couise,  paid  for 
by  taxation,  perform  m  the  public  parla  very  frequently. 

Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  says  (publication  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  1888): 

Large  cities  should  follow  the  advice  of  Professor  Jevons: 
Build  pavilions  for  winter  use  in  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
parks,  and  maintain  all  the  year  around  orchestias  and  bands 
at  music,  with  other  light  attractions,  to  provide  entertain- 
ments, either  wholly  free  to  the  public  or  at  a  merely  nominal 
rate  of  admission.  There  should  be  at  least  one  crystal 
palace  in  every  great  city.  During  the  summer  months  con- 
■certs  should  be  given  as  often  as  every  other  week-day  e\x- 
ning  in  every  one  of  the  large  and  moderately  sized  spaces. 

PARKS,  SAKUEL  J.:  Delegate  of  the  House- 
smiths'  and  Bridgemen's  XJnion;  bom  1863. 
He  became  prominent  as  an  organizer  of  the 
housesmiths  and  bridgemen,  and  was  so  success- 
ftil  that  he  cemented  these  hitherto  loosely  or- 
ganized men  into  one  of  the  strongest  tmions.    As 


soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  this,  he  used  his 
power  to  declare  strikes,  and  had  the  unparalleled 
record  of  5,000  in  seven  years — an  average  of  two 
per  da3r.  Since  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
new  buildings  from  18^6-1903,  be  won  with  tew 
exceptions,  and  thus  raised  the  wages  of  bis  union 
from  %2  to  $5  a  day.  In  June,  1903,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  indicted  on  the  charge  of  having 
received  $3,000  from  the  Hecla  Iron  Works  in 
Brooklyn,  as  the  price  of  settling  a  strike  in 
April  of  the  same  year.  He  was  convicted  on 
tins  charge,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  and  six 
months  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  His  union  voted  to 
continue  his  salary  of  $48  a  week,  for  the  entire 
period,  if  necessary.  He  was,  however,  released 
before  he  had  been  there  a  week,  "  on  a  certificate 
of  reasonable  doubt."  Shortly  after  his  release, 
the  "  doubt "  was  removed;  Parks  was  sent  bp£k 
to  prison,  where  he  died.  May  4,  1904. 

PARUAMEUT  (from  old  French  parUmetU, 
a  speaking):  A  name  given  to  dehberative  as- 
semblies, especially  to  the  legislatures  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  self-govenung  colonies.  The 
origin  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  is  obscure, 
save  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  alike  in  Saxon 
and  Norman  times  the  English  people  had  some 
share  in  making  the  laws  whereby  they  were 
governed.  The  Magna  Charta  of  1215  recalled 
some  of  those  forgotten  rights,  but  the  first  Par- 
liament of  which  any  record  is  preserved  was 
called  in  1365  by  a  writ  of  Henry  III.,  summon- 
ing the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  to  meet 
in  Parliament.  Down  through  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury all  these  classes  met  together  in  one  house. 
To-<lay  Parliament  consists  of  monarch,  lords, 
and  commons.  The  three  estates  of  the  realm 
are  lords  spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  commons. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  613  members — 3  peers 
of  the  blood  royal,  2  archbishops,  a  3  dukes,  33 
marquises,  124  earls,  40  viscounts,  34  bistwps, 

I    barons,    16    Scotch   peers,    28    Irish.     The 

ouse  of  Commons  has  670  members,  chosen  by 
a  male  suifrage,  considerably  qualified  by  losing 
residence  through  removals.  The  universities 
have  9  seats;  England,  460  (counties,  253;  bor- 
oughs, 337);  Wales,  30  (counties,  19;  boroughs, 
ti);  Scotland,  70  (counties,  39;. boroughs,  31); 
Ireland,  loi  (counties,  85;  boroughs,  16). 

The  House  of  Conunons  imposes  taxes  and 
raises  money.  At  present  members  are  elected 
for  seven  years.  Parliament  assembles  and  is 
dissolved  and  a  new  Parliament  elected  on  the 
summons  of  the  sovereign ;  it  must  be  assembled 
at  least  once  in  three  years.  Practically  it  is 
called  every  year.  It  commences  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne.  No  member  can  be  questioned 
outside  of  Parliament  for  what  he  has  said  within 
it,  and  is  free  from,  arrest  in  civil  causes,  but 
may  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  and  his  goods  taken. 
Every  bill  must  be  read  uiree  times  before  each 
house,  and  also  be  reviewed  clause  by  clause  by 
select  committee,  or  by  the  whole  House  as  a 
committee. 

Unless  sooner  dissolved,  a  Parliament  lasts  for 
seven  years.    It  meets  usually  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary or  soon  after,  and  is  prorogued  when  its  work 
is  done,  usually  now  in  August  or 
Constitution  September,  tho  either  house  may  ad- 
j         loum  for  a  short  time.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  government  occupy  the 
benches  on  the  right,  the  opposition 
on  the  left.    The  speaker  is  not  a  party  leader,  but 
elected  by  the  House  and  supposed  to  be  strictly 
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impartial.  Each  party  has  its  own  leader  and 
"whips."  The  cabinet,  which  sits  in  the  House, 
tho  technically  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  chosen  by  the  king,  is  practically  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  resjionsible  to  it. 
"When,  therefore,  a  cabinet  measure  is  defeated  in 
the  House,  the  Prime  Minister  resigns  and  a  new 
minister  with  a  new  cabinet  is  chosen,  represent- 
ing the  majority  in  the  House.  The  cabinet  con- 
sists of  the  Prime  Minister,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  C£s,ooo),  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  (j(;io,ooo),Lord  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  (£2 ,000) ,  Lord  Privy  Seal  (unpaid) , 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  0£s,ooo),  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (£5,000),  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  {£s<°°°)<  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies  (£5,000),  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  (£5,000) ,  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  Gfij.ooo),  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(£4,550),  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (£4,4*5).  Secretary  for  Scotland  (un- 
paid). Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
(£2,000),  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(£2,000),  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (£2,000),  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture (£2,000),  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (£2,000),  Postmaster -General  (£2,500). 
The  chairman  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  (question  most  bruited  to-day 
as  to  the  organization  of  Parliament  is  as  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  (See  also  Payment  op  Mbm- 
BERS.)  Radicals  and  the  Labor  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment desire  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Liberals  would  abridge  its  powers.  A  reso- 
lution was  carried  in  the  House,  June,  1907  (432 
to  147),  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of 
Umit&tlim  Lo"^s  should  not  have  power  to  alter 
<rf  ^  l^ue  °'  *^  J^*  ^'I's  passed  by  the  House  of 
rflorS^  Commons,  except  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  Parliament.  In  1886  a  some- 
what similar  resolution  was  defeated 
by  202  to  106;  in  1888,  by  223  to  162;  by  201  to 
160  in  1889;  by  201  to  130  in  1890.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  (of  June,  1007)  to  abolish 
the  House  of  Lords  was  defeated  by  ^ij  to  100, 
few  besides  the  Labor  Party  and  Radicals  voting 
for  it.  The  House  of  Loids,  however,  cannot 
block,  only  retard  legislation. 

Sajrs  Arnold  White  (Everybody s,  July,  1907): 

"  Tb«  powers  of  the  Lords  already  have  been  restricted  until 
the  oontrol  of  the  Commons  in  all  the  gnat  aflain  of  State 
is  piactically  supreme.  The  Lords  may  not  meddle  with 
money  bills;  have  no  control  over  the  navy  or  army;  may  not 
int«ferB  with  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  over 
foreign  and  colonial  affairs,  matters  relatins  to  peace  and 
war,  treaties,  nor  internal  administration.  The  Lords  cannot 
npaet  the  cabinet  nor  exercise  control  over  the  monarch.  All 
these  things  are  in  the  domain  of  the  elected  House.  Prac- 
tically the  only  power  left  to  the  Lords  is  that  of  the  veto, 
whidi  is  now  threatened." 

Hr.  White  gives  no  favorable  view  of  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  says:  "  There  are  only  sixty  peen 
who  can  boost  of  old  titles.  There  are.  in  fact,  two  orders  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  peers  thiemselves  never  forget 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  men.  Since  the 
great  Reform  Bin,  Libemls  have  created  132  peers  to  131 
created  by  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  sovemments. 

**  Many  peerages  are  granted  as  the  result  ox  baimins  between 
party  managers  and  astrirants  to  hereditary  honors.  The 
■ale  of  peerages  and  other  titles  has  now  reached  such  a 

eiint  that  the  man  in  the  street  has  begun  to  grumble, 
r.  Gibson  Bowles  has  publicly  declared  without  contra- 
diction that  a  very  large  sum  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Balfour  and  his  chief  whip  before  the  last  election.  Mr. 
Bowles  supports  his  statement  by  saying  that  the  electioa 
fund  has  been  enriched  by  the  recipients  of  titles  who  have 
paid  sums  varying  between  ;^30,ooo  for  a  knighthood  and 
£200,000  for  a  new  peerage.  Mr.  Bowles  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  was  calculated  a  year  ago  that  at  least  ;Csoo,ooo  must 
bave  been  encashed  from  various  sources  by  the  party  fund. 
"Ttie  meat  telling  attacks  npaa  the  House  cf  Loids  are. 


however,  based  upon  its  'black  sheep,*  tho  these  are  per- 
haps not  more  numerous  than  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Of  the  twenty- two  English  dukes  in  the  peerage  of  England, 
there  are  only  five  whose  circumstances,  abilities,  and  career 
entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  possible  leaden  of  the  nation. 
The  Dukea  of  Norfolk,  Bedford,  Devonshire,  Portland,  and 
Ridimond  have  maintained  the  best  tiaditioas  of  public 
service.  As  for  the  other  dukes,  matrimonial  scandaUj  im- 
pecnniosity,  or  dissoluteness  are,  or  should  be,  disqualifica- 
tions for  membership  of  an  assembly  that  confers  hereditary 
powers  of  government  upon  its  members. 

"Among  the  eighty  viscounts,  the  names  of  St.  Aldwyn  and 
Wolseley  are  the  only  two  of  distinction. 

"All  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  which  they  add  no  strength.  They  were 
originally  created  peers  because  they  were  territorial  mag- 
nates, not  because  of  their  ecclesiastical  ranlc  and  since  they 
Krted  with  their  landed  possessions  their  presence  in  Par- 
ment  is  an  anachronism  since  the  nonconformist  ministeis. 
Catholic  priests,  and  Jewish  rabbis  are  excluded." 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  defending  the  House  of 
Lords  {The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  March 
1907),  says: 

This  body  contains  17a  members  who  have  held  office 
under  the  State  exclusive  of  houttihold  appointments,  166 
who  liave  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  140  who  are  or  have 
been  mayors  or  county  councilors,  about  40  who  are  nsembers 
of  the  l^iJ  profession,  and  about  the  same  number  of  men 
eminent  m  art,  science,  letters,  invention,  manufacture,  and 
tmde;  207  have  served,  or  are  serving,  in  the  army  or  navy. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  added  that,  in  addition  to  those  who 
have  ac(]ulrKl  merit  and  knowledge  as  chairmen  of  railway 
companies,  and  in  other  positions  of  an  analogous  character, 
the  great  majority  have  developed  business  habits,  and  have 
derived  valuable  experience  of  men  and  matters  in  the  man- 
agement erf  large  estates  and  complicated  affairs.  ... 

Unquestiooaoly  the  whole  consensus  of  educated  opinion 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  favor  of  a  second  chamber; 
the  principle  has  been  approved  and  adopted  in  our  great 
seU-goveming  colonies,  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  fkct, 
throughout  the  world  wherever  democratic  systems  obtain; 
the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  revising  chamber  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  permanent  opinion  of  the  people  may  receive 
adequate  expression  is  practically  universal. 

The  political  composition  of  the  House  changes, 
of  course,  more  or  less  with  each  election,  and  not 
seldom  very  completely,  as  in  the 
XlMtloiu    ^^  election,  and  is  even  constantly 
changing    on    the    account    of   by- 
elections  to  fill  vacancies.     Concern- 
ing the  present  and  recent  composition  of  the 
House,  HagelTs  Anntud  for  1007  gives  the  fol- 
lowing tables  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
since  1832: 


General 
Election 


1832 
183  s 
1837 
184 1 
1847 

l8S2 

i8s7 
i8S9 

j86s 
1868 
1874 
1880 
l88s 
1886 
1891 
"895 
1900 
1906 


514 

»«' 
338 
29 1 
337 

«i* 
3«7 

3S2 

368 

387 

2SO 

353 
335 
192 
»75 
177 
177 
376 


J 


9 
54 


144 

»73 

:¥ 

'287 
302 
290 

271 

»*! 
238 

>49 
3>6 
268 
340 
334 
130 


3'a 


77 
46 

71 
68 
27 


Total 


54 
61 
86 
85 
81 
82 
82 
83 


658 
658 
6s8 
658 
656 
6s6 
654 
654 
658 
658 
6s  a 
65  a 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 


<  Including  Peelites. 

The  Total  Votes  Polled 

The  Leered  Magasine  for  Feb.,  1906,  gave  the 
figures  in  the  table  on  p.  870  as  to  the  total  votes 
polled  at  the  general  election.     In  two-member 
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Parluunent 
Patents 


constituencies  the  votes  cast  for  all  the  candidates 
on  either  side  are  added  together  and  divided  by 
t-wo: 


Libend 
and  Labor 

Unionist 

Majority 

England: 

809.818 
1,418,313 

345.733 

634,637 

1.195,558 

L     33,576 

Countie* 

L  333,654 

Total  England 

-Wales. 

3,506.339 
171.315 
366,605 

3.o75.9'8 

96.9" 

333.901 

L   430,4» 
L     74,403 

Scotland 

L  133,704 

Total  Great  Britain.. . . 

3,044.359 
350,000 

3.406.73  « 
150.000 

L  637.5>8 

Total  for  United  King- 
dom  

3.394,«59 

3,556,731 

L  837.5>8 

Liberal  znajority  in  1893.  300,000;  Unionist  majority  in 
189s,  104.000;  and  in  1900.  133,000. 

The  Reformer's  Year  Book  for  1907  gives  the 
following  analysis: 

The  strength  of  parties  as  the  result  of  the 
general  election  was  as  follows: 

OfScial  Liberals 381 

Libera]  Trade-Union  Party 19 

Unionists iS7 

Nationalists 83 

Labor  Party 30 

670 

Allowing  for  the  loss  of  one  Unionist  vote  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lowther  as  speaker,  the 
official  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  93  over  all 
other  parties.  The  official  and  Ti^e-Union 
Liberals  together  had  a  majority  of  131  over  the 
parties  sitting  in  opposition. 

Rbfbrbncss:  Smith,  History  of  At  Etitlish  Porliamni 
(1893):  Dickinson.  Th*  DmlopnuHt  of  Partiamtnt  During 
Ik*  Nintltmlh  Ctntury  (1895);  Sidney  Low,  Courrmmal 
of  Englatid  (1904). 

PARSONS,  FRAITE:  Writer,  educator,  and  au- 
thority on  public  ownership;  bom  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.,  1854 ;  graduated  in  mathematic  engineering 
course,  Oamell,  1873;  did  engineering,  taught 
school,  and  was  admitted  to  Boston  bar;  lectured 
on  economics;  professor  of  history  and  political 
science,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  1897-1900; 
lecturer  on  law,  Boston^  University,  i'89a-i9os; 
has  traveled  extensivelyin  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  lecturing  and  studying  economic  facts; 
testified  before  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission, 
on  transportation  (see  vol.  ix.  of  the  Report), 
1901-2;  member  of  the  Public  Ownership  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  one 
of  the  special  committee  of  four  to  write  up  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  1906-7.  (See  Public 
Ownership.)  President  of  the  National  Lea^e 
for  Promoting  Public  Ownership  of  Monopohes. 
His  economic  views  may  be  summed  up  as  a  sys- 
tem of  mutualism  or  cooperative  industry  through 
public  ownership  in  the  field  of  monopoly  and  vol- 
untary cooperation  in  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture .  Author,  among  other  works  and 
very  numerous  articles  jjarticularlv  in  The  Arena, 
of  "The  World's  Best  Books"  (1892);  "Rational 
Money"  (1899);  "The  New  Political  Economy" 
(1899);  "The  City  for  the  People"  (1900);  "Di- 


(1906).  Also  chapters  on  "Legal  Aspects  of 
Monopoly"  and  "The  Telephone  in  "  Mtmicipal 
Monopolies"  (1900),  and  on  "History  of  British. 
Tramways"  in  Report  of  National  Crric  Federa- 
tion Commission  on  Public  Ownership  (1907). 
Address:   ii  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston. 

PATEITTS:  A  patent  is  the  grant  by  govern- 
ment to  the  author  of  an  invention,  or  to  his  heirs, 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  use  or  sell  the  invention 
for  a  fixt  number  of  years.  It  is  also  used — 
altho  this  is  an  older  meaning  and  is  passin|:  out 
of  use — of  the  instrument  or  letters  by  which  a 
grant  of  land  is  made  by  a  government  to  a  person 
or  corporation. 

Provision  was  made  by  Congress,  in  1790.  for  giving  to 
inventots  the  exclusive  right  to  their  disooveiies.  At  present 
patents  are  given  for  seventeen  years  (except  for  design 
patterns)  to  any  peraon  who  has  invented  or  discovered  any 
new  and  useful  art.  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition 
of  matter  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof  or  any 
new  original  and  ornamental  design  for  an  article  of  manu- 
facture, not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country  before 
his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  end  not  patented  or  de- 
scribed in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof  or  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  his  applioition,  end  not  in  public  use 
or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have 
been  abandoned;  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law 
and  other  due  proceedings  had. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  patent  laws  of  the  U.  S.  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  term  for  which  they  are  granted, 
seventeen  yeais,  is  longer  than  in  any  other  country.     The 

development  of  the  patent  system  in  the  U.S. 

far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation.  For 
UnltadBtatdf  several  years  the  number  of  patents  issued 

in  the  U,  S.  has  been  nearly  equal  to  the 

number  issued  by  all  other  civilized  nations 
together.  A  pamphlet  containing  the  "Patent  Laws  and 
Laws  Relating  to  the  Registration  of  Trade-marks  and 
Labels,"  and  one  containing  the  "Rules  of  Practise  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office,"  are  published  by  the  office,  and  can  be 
obtained,  free  of  charge,  by  any  one  desiring  them,  on  appli- 
cation by  mail  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

World  Statistics 


ConirnuBS 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Hungary 

India 

Italy  and  Sardinia 

Japan 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

All  other  foreign  countries . 


Total  foreign. 
United  States 


Grand  total 359,010 


To  1871 
inclusive 


15,350 
35,044 

4,081 
103,934 

9,996 
53,408 


445 
4,733 


1.464 
1,639 
8,360 


338,437 
130,573 


1871  to 
1905 


41,741 
67,583 
160,533 
96,347 

173,170 
398.410 

30,311 
8,147 

69,600 

9*11 
15,788 

33.617 

31,978 

31,984 

133,901 


1,446,577 
698,001 


3,144.578 


Total 


41.741 
83.933 
195,577 
100,438 
368.678 
183.166 
351,818 
30,311 

8,59s 
74,333 

9,833 
17,353 
33,617 
33,607 

1.360,368 


1,685,014 
818,574 


3.503,588 


The   English   Patent   Law   is   very  generally 
criticize'd".     Commissions  have  reported  and  va- 
rious suggestions  have  been  made,  yet  the  present 
law  is  far  behind  the  needs  of  the 
Q      .       times.    Patents  are  granted  for  four- 
|2JIjL      teen  years,  but  subject  to  renewal 
fees,  and  so  hedged  about  and  tm- 
certain,  that  it  is  said  that  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  patents  are  remunerative.     The  evils 
of  liie  present  law  are  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining  what 
is  a  new  invention.     Hence,  when  a  patent  has 
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Patbnt  in  thb  Unitbd  Statbs 
(Prom  the  tvpoitt  of  the  Commiasioner  of  Patents) 
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Ybar 

NvuBBR  or  First  Patbnt  and  Cbrtiricatb  Issvbd 
IN  Bach  Calendar  Ybar 

NumsK  OF  Patbnt*  and  Cbktipicatbs  or 

Rboistratioh  Issubd  durino  bach 

Calbhdak  Ybab 

Patent 

Design 

Reissue 

Trade- 
mark 

Label 

Patents 

Designs 

Reissues 

Total 

pAtrnts 

t89i 

1106x7 
X58350 

2339 XX 

3x0x63 
4x8665 
531619 
640x67 
664837 
69038s 
7x7521 

m 

839799 

4S47 

7969 

11567 

1S678 

I95S3 

93922 

3205s 
33813 

3«7»3 
37280 
37766 
38391 

4223 

6200 
9017 
10548 
110S3 
11461 
1 1 798 
11879 
I1960 
12070 
12189 
12999 
19498 
12587 

122 

2150 
7790 
11843 
17360 
9S7S7 
339S7 
35678 
37606 
39612 
41798 

59014 

11,687 
13.»9l 

12,926 
23.331 
25.322 

i:k 
25,558 
27.136 
31.046 
30.267 
29.784 
31,181 

90s 
915 
51s 

Vd 

i:»i 

1,734 

640 

536 

s 

464 

i? 

81 

no 

117 

no 
129 
159 

13,056 

ISjs 

9170 

7272 
S009 
8887 
9654 
10644 

'"12 
12588 

13297 

imS::::::::::: 

XJ.947 

]S8« 

lAoo 

96,999 

»6.499 

2?:iJI 

31.699 
30.934 

30J99 
31,90s 

1  Registration  of  labels  practically  suspended  Hay  97.  1891,  under  decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Court.     Resiuned 
June  9,  1896.     No  prints  included  prior  to  1893. 


been  granted,  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to 
competition,  infringements  are  almost  matters 
of  course,  and  the  only  mode  of  discovering  and 
checking  the  infringement  is  so  tedious,  costly, 
and  inenective  that  mventors  generally  pass  their 
lives  in  constant  litigation,  fighting  in  detail  a 
succession  of  imitators  who  often  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  defeat,  and  therefore  entail  all  the  greater 
burden  on  the  legitimate  manufacturer.  This  is 
discouraging  to  inventors,  and  increases  the  cost 
of  many  articles.  A  writer  in  the  (English) 
Reformer's  Year  Book  for  1907  says: 

We  have  quantity  in  invention,  but  not  quality,  and  the 
latter  can  never  be  attained  except  by  taking  over  the  Amer- 
ican Patent  Law  m  Mac  here  in  place  of  our  own,  which  is 
hopele^y  out  of  date.  What  is  termed  "provisional  pro- 
tection" inth  us  is  practically  no  protection  at  all,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  solely  introduced  into  our  system  to 
provide  extra  fees  for  crown  lawyers.  .  .  . 

The  term  "Patent  Office"  for  the  office  of  issue  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Its  proper  name  would  appear  to  be  the  "  Designs 
and  Trade-marls  Office,"  since  it  issues  over  53  per  cent  of 
monopolies  to  wealthy  manufacturers  and  merchants  at 
S.8  per  cent  of  the  general  charge.  Our  inventors  pcud  88.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  charge  of  the  establishment,  altho  they 
only  got  39%  per  cent  of  the  monopolies  issued,  and  these 
as  a  rule  are  not  allowed  to  live  long  enough  to  pay  back 
their  cost,  or  to  get  into  general  use. 

Where  the  wisdom  comes  in  of  treating  jadentific  and  other 
inventors  in  this  way  nobody  knows,  as  it  necessarily  con- 
fines invention  in  this  country  within  its  narrowest  limits.  .  .  . 

The  Patent  Office,  in  fact,  has  been  run  for  any  object  but 
the  promotion  of  practical  invention  (which  alone  benefits 
the  public).  Fees  for  agents,  patent  cases  for  lawyers,  and 
the  payment  for  ridi  men's  monopolies  by  victimising  in- 
ventors, are  apparently  the  sole  object  for  running  the 
Patent  Office.  Meanwhile,  the  preparation  of  valuable  in- 
ventions, such  as  Edison's,  in  this  country  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. All  such  inventions  have  to  be  evolved  in  America, 
and  come  to  us  second  hand,  costing  many  times  what  they 
would  had  they  been  evolved  in  this  country,  and  under 
similar  drcumstanoes,  by  our  own  inventors. 

Our  whole  patent  system  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  the  law 
will  have  to  be  taken  In  hand  and  brought  up  to  date  on 
American  Hues. 

Franct. — Grants  of  patents  (brtvtts  d'invgntion)  are  granted 
to  inventors  or  their  assignees,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
and  the  French  patent  expires  with  any  foreign  patent  of 
earlier  date.  Applications  tor  French  patents  must  be  made 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  comptetfe  specification  in  any  foreign 
country.  Patents  are  granted  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years 
upon  payment  of  an  annual  duty  of  Sso. 

G*rmany. — Patents  are  granted  for  fifteen  years  to  na- 
tives and  foreigner*.  The  invention  must  not  have  been 
previously  described  in  a  printed  publication  in  any  way. 
The  patentee  may  obtain  supplementary  patents  lor  im- 
provements expinng  with  the  original  patent.    A  govem- 


ment  duty  of  #7.30  is  paid  on  the  issue  of  the  patent,  to- 
gether with  an  annuity. 
The  governments  at  Belgium.  Brmiil,  Prance,  Guatemala, 
Holland,  Italy,  Portugal.  San  Salvador,  Servia, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain  have 
Inter-        signed  an  international  convention  relating  to 
national     patents,  giving  the  patentee  in  any  country  m 
—  the  convention  various  rights,  at  which  the 

ratean      most  important  is  that  the  subjects  of  rack  c( 
the  above  state*  shall,  in  all  the  other  state*, 
as  regards  patents,  enjoy  the  advantages  that 
their  respective  laws  grant  to  thor  own  subject*. 

Socialists  and  extreme  individualists  have 
almost  invariably  opposed  patent  laws.  Indi- 
vidualists  would  have  every  one  depend  in  free 
competition  upon  his  own  wits,  with  little  or 
no  defense  from  governments.  Socialists  would 
have  every  invention  used  for  the  good  of  all, 
inventors  being  rewarded  not  by  being  given  a 
monopoly  of  their  inventions  but  by  material  or 
other  honorary  reward.  Patents,  they  ai:gue, 
to-day  do  not  usually  reward  the  real  inventor, 
but  some  rich  corporation  or  individuals,  who  can 
afford  to  buy  up  the  patent  and  push  it  for  their 
advantage,  or  more  likely  put  it  upon  the  shelf,  to 
prevent  its  competing  with  their  present  proc- 
esses. Patents  therefore,  they  claim,  rarely  aid 
the  real  inventor  and  usually  defraud  the  public 
of  the  advantage  of  inventions.  The  only  in- 
ventors who  are  aided  are,  usually,  very  wealthy 
ones  who  need  it  least.  Poor  inventors  rarelv 
have  the  capital  to  set  their  invention  in  use  and, 
therefore,  have  to  sell  it,  at  terms  which,  after 
paying  the  fees  and  going  through  the  tedious 
process  of  securing  a  patent,  leave  them  usually 
more  poorly  off  than  if  there  were  no  patent 
laws. 

PATOlf,  JOHH  BROWV:  Principal  Emeritus 
Congregational  Institute  for  Theoloncal  and 
Missionary  Studies;  bom  in  1830  at  Newmilns, 
Ayrshire,  Scotland;  educated  at  London  parish 
school;  private  school  in  Dorset;  Spring  Hill  0)1- 
lege,  Birmingham.  Ordained  a  Congregational 
minister;  was  from  1854  to  1863  in  charge  of 
Wicker  Church,  Sheffield;  1863-98  first  principal 
Congregational  Institute  at  Nottingham.  Not 
content  merely  to  criticize  or  destroy  things  old 
and  past  then  in  use.  Dr.  Pa  ton  is  a  reformer  in 
the  true  sense,  philosophically  and  constructively. 
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On*  whose  word  is  a  power  but  whose  deeds  are 
his  mightiest  words.  Associate  editor  for  six 
jrears  of  the  Contemporary  Review;  joint  editor 
of  the  Eclectic  Review;  assisted  in  founding  Uni- 
versity Extension  System ;  founder  and  honorary 
secretary  of  Bible  Reading  and  Prayer  Union,  the 
National  Home  Reading  Union,  tiie  Recreative 
Evening  Schools  Association,  Social  Institutes 
Union,  and  English  Land  Colonization  Society; 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Christian 
Union  for  Social  .Service,  and  Vagrant  Children's 
Protective  Committee;  first  president,  1896-1902, 
of  the  Licensing  Laws  Information  Bureau,  and 
of  the  Cooperative  Holidays  Association ;  founder 
of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Life  Brigades;  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Brigade  of  Service,  and  of 
Boys'  and  Girls'  League  of  Honor;  in  1904  vice- 
president  of  British  Institute  of  Social  Service. 
Author  of  "The  Twofold  Alternative,"  "Ma- 
terialism or  Religion,"  "The  Church,  a  Priest- 
hood or  a  BroUierhood,"  "The  Inner  Mission  of 
the  Church,"  "The  Inner  Mission  of  Great 
Britain,"  six  booklets  on  social  questions  of  the 
day,  two  volumes  of  Essays :  I . ,  "  Church  Questions 
of  To-day";  II.,  "The  Apostolic  Faith  and  Its 
Records,'  besides  many  articles  in  reviews  on 
educational  and  social  questions.  Address:  23 
Forest  Road  West,  Nottingham,  England. 

PATROnS  OP  HUSBANDRY.    See  Grangb. 

PATTEH,  SDCOH  HELSOH:  Professor  of 
political  economy;  bom  185a  at  Sandwich,  111.; 
CTaduated  as  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Halle, 
Germany,  1878;  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — the 
position  he  still  occupies.  Professor  Patten  de- 
clares that  his  interests  in  economics  have  been 
mainly  centered  in  the  consumption  of  wealth,  in 
the  economic  interpretation  01  history,  and  the 
relations  of  sociology  to  economics.  Patten  is 
author  of  "Premises  of  Political  Economy,"  "The 
Economic  Basis  of  Protection,"  "Theory  of  So- 
cial Forces,"  "Development  of  English  Thought," 
"Theory  of  IVosperity,"  "Heredity  and  Social 
Progress,"  "The  New  Basis  of  Civilization." 
Address:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia. 

PAUPERISM  AHD  POOR  RELIEF.  (See  also 
PooRHOusBs;  Poor-Laws;  Povbrty;  Poverty 
IN  THB  Unitbd  Statbs.)  Por  the  general  sta- 
tistics and  consideration  of  poverty,  see  Poverty. 
We  consider  in  this  article:  I.  Pauper  Statistics. 
II.  Poor  Relief. 

L  Pauper  Statistics 

The  United  States. — ^There  were  reported  in 
1903  in  the  U.  S.  3,476  almshouses  with  81,764 
paupers. 


Paupers  Bnumented  in  Almshouses 

Sn 

Number 

Number  per  loo.oeo 

Dec.  31, 
«9«3 

June  I, 
i8<o 

Dec.  31, 
1903 

June  t, 
1880 

Both  «exM.. . . 
Males 

81,764 

66,ao3 

101.4 

X3a.o 

SS.444 
S9.3»0 

35.564 
30,639 

'i«7-o 
•74.5 

139.4 

Females 

194.4 

>  Based  on  assumption  that  the  sex  distribution  was  the 
same  on  Dec.  31,  1903,  as  on  June  x.  1900. 


Patents 
Pauperism 


The  statistics  previous  to  1880  are  declared  by 
the  census  to  be  too  inexact  to  be  comparable 
with  these.  From  1880  to  1003  the  number  of 
paupers  in  almshouses  has  aecreased  ^0.6  per 
100,000  of  population.  This  diminution  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  on  uniformly,  being  15.4  per 
100,000  of  population  in  the  decade  1880  to  1890, 
and  15.3  during  the  longer  period  from  1890  to 


Percent 

CoLOB  AND  Nativity 

nlation 

In  almshouses 

1900 

1880 

Dec.  31, 
1903 

June  I, 
1880 

Asgregate 

100. 0 

100. 0 

soo.o 

100. e 

White 

87.9 
74. 5 
13-4 

86.S 
73-4 
13. 1 

III 

8.5 

91-4 
S6.8 
34-6 

Native 

Poreiffn  bom. ..... 

Nativity  unknown. 

Colored 

IS.  I 

13.5 

8.6 

Agb 


Yean 

Under  is.. 
IS  to  34.., 
35  to  S4. . 
Over  ss.. 
Unknown. 


Native  white 


4 


38.9 

35. a 

18. 1 

7.6 

o 


100. o 


8. a 
aa.9 
30.1 
35-7 

3.« 


Native  white 
of  native 
parentage 


100. o 


37.3 

34.0 

18.9 

9-5 

0.3 


{%■ 


8.4 
aa.e 
•8.3 
38.3 

3.0 


PoTCisn-bom 
white 


lOO.O 


SO 
36.7 
37 
ao.9 

0.3 


100. o 


0.3 

7.3 

a7.4 

63.5 

I.5 


Class 


All 

Able-bodied. . 
Incapacitated 
Unknown 


AU  classes 

Able-bodied. . . 
Incapacitated. 
Unknown 


Paupers  at  least  10  years  at  age  in 
almshouses,   1904 


ll 


h 

<'.a 
P 


1=3 
2: 


Per  cent  distribution  of  those 
enumerated,  Dec.  31,  1903 


II. 7 

85.0 

3.3 


100.0 


81.0 
3. a 


4. a 


8?.7 
a.s 


100. o 


6.1 

89.9 
4.0 


10. e 

84.3 

57 


Per  cent  distribution  o(  those 
admitted  during  r9a4 


100.  o 


»3-6 

67.4 

9.0 


39.4 

6a. 6 

8.0 


ro.6 
76.8 
ia.6 


16. s 

771 

6.4 


7a. 3 
IS. 7 


31. » 

57-9 
10.9 
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Per  cent  distribution  of  paupers 

at  least  lo  years  of  age  in 

almshouses,  1904 

Class 

II 

1. 

2 

1 

11 

1* 

All  classes 

100. 0  100. 0 

100. 0 

lOO.O 

100. 0 

100. 0 

64.6    67.0 

39-4 
57.1 

4.6 

Sa-S 

35 

66.9 
31.0 

5.3 

>S-7 
a.r 

41.0 
5>S 

5.6 

46-9 
6.S 

81.4 

Illiterate 

3»S 
SO 

a7S 
S.9 

30.1 

S-3 

»4.8 
a.o 

11.8 

Can  read  but  not 
write 

3-3 

Can  neither  read 
nor  write 

M 

Per  cent  distribution  of  paupers 

under  16  years  of  age  in 

almshouses,  1904 

Division  and  Class 

White 

Colored 

Total 

Native 

Foreign 
bom 

Continental  United  States: 
All  classes 

zoo.o 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

64.2 

'3-4 
IS. 4 

63.9 

77-5 
i-S 

91. 0 

38.7 

17.3 

GrecU  Britain. — In  England  and  Wales  there 
were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  in  Great  Britain, 
Jan.  I,  1906,  936,741  persons,  or  27.1  per  1,000 
of  population.  In  London  it  was  31.7  per  1,000. 
This  includes  the  sane,  insane,  and  casual  pau- 
pers. Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  paupers  (exclu- 
sive of  the  sane  and  casual)  consisted  of  113,864 
families.  The  Year  Book  of  the  Daily  Mail,  1907, 
gives  the  following  table  and  analysis: 


Dbscriptioh 

England  and  Wales 

Men 

Women 

Children 

120,677 
106,995 
39.089 

80,71s 

a7S.292 

46,027 

61,244 

I79.953 
705 

I.unatics  in  asylums,  etc 

Total 

266,761 

402,034 

241,90a 

The  general  decline  of  pauperism  in  comparison  with  post 
years  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  figures: 

Average  rate  of  paupers  relieved  per  1,000  of  population 
in  each  period: 

Ptremt 

1872-1877 3S.4 

r878-i884 Sr.i 

1885-1899 28.6 

1893-1901 26.6 

1902-1906 96.4 

The  average  rate  of  pauperism  is  higher  in  proportion  to 
popttlation  in  the  rural  districts  than  m  the  districts  which 
tre  wholly  urban  or  nearly  so. 

The  total  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  matters  con- 
nected therewith,  in  the  years  i!;o4-s  was  ;£i3, 85 1,981  in 
England  and  Wales;  in  Scotland  it  was  £1,402,354,  and  in 
Ireland  ;£r,953.355.    ,  ,^  .       ,. 

In  1864  the  cost  of  999,400  paupers  was  ^6,423,381;  the 
cost  of  769,029  paupers  in  1904  was  ;$i3,369,494.  In  the 
same  period  the  cost  of  superintendence  mcreased  by  ;Ci,o69,- 
759,  atthough  the  numbOT  of  paupers  had  considerably  de- 
creased. 


On  the  other  hand,  A.  L.  Bowley  ("National 
Progress  in  Wealth  and  Trade,"  pp.  22,  23)  sham 
an  increase  of  pauperism  from  1884  to  1903.  He 
says: 

The  number  of  so-called  adult  able-bodied  male  paupers 
has  increased  nearly  as  fast  as  the  population  in  the  hot 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  taster  if  we  include  vagrants. 
The  last  five  yeara  show,  however,  a  marked  improvenKat 
over  1S9J-98.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  female 
paupers  shows  a  rapid  and  very  satisfactory  decrease.  The 
following  table  shows  these  facts  in  more  detail: 


England 

AND  WaL* 

Able-bodied  male  paupers  and 

Atde- 

tHKlifMl 

vagrants 

Ykars 

1 

a 

1 
S 

0 

1 
0. 

0 

i 

1 

0' 

m 

9a 
II 

1 
0' 

Indoor 
and 

Per 

io,ooo« 

1884-88... 

16,920 

ao 

17.650 

91 

34.570 

41 

29.340 

35 

4; 

1889-93... 

ao,940 

22 

1S.090 

18 

36.030 

40 

29,SS0  33 
36.940'38 
32,82031 

36 

r894-98. . . 

33.140 

34 

1S.550 

16 

48.690 

so 

35 

1899-1903 • 

33,310 

3a 

12,010 

IX 

45.330J43 

»» 

>  Per  10,000  males  over  fifteen  years  of  age  in  England  and 
Wales. 

'  Per  10,000  females  over  fifteen  years  of  age  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Other  Countries. — Of  the  statistics  of  pauper- 
ism in  other  covmtries  we  have  meager  returns. 
Germany  has  not  published  pauper  returns  since 
1885.  In  that  year  there  were  reported  1,592,- 
386  receiving  public  aid  in  the  empire.  In 
France  in  1904  the  public  "bureaux  de  bien- 
faisance"  assisted  1,381,387  persons.  There 
were  also  aided  120,126  children;  there  'were 
1,826  in  hospitals,  70,518  imbeciles  in  asylums 
(public  and  private),  68,670  aged  and  infirm  in 
institutions,  2,912,600  received  gratuitous  medi- 
cal assistance.  In  Denmark  (1903)  177,109  per- 
sons were  aided,  in  Sweden  (1904)  234,639,  Nor- 
way (1904)  88,183. 

XL  Poor  Relief 

United  States. — ^There  is  no  national  poor-law 
system  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  systems  of  the  va- 
rious states  vary  somewhat,  but  have  certain 
feneral  characteristics  in  common.  In  general, 
Lmerican  poor  laws  are  based  on  the  Eng-Iish. 
Relieving  officers  care  for  the  indigent,  being 
county  officers  in  the  Southern  states,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  Minnesota,  and  town  (or  township)  ofe- 
cers  m  Minnesota,  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  axid 
New  England.  State  governments  in  general 
control  relief  institutions.  Near  relatives  are 
obliged  to  support;,  but  details  vary  in  different 
states.  The  present  tendency  is  toward  stricter 
laws  ttgainst  wife  and  family  desertion.  SetUe- 
ment  is  usually  gained  by  residence  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration  (generally  longer  in  the  East). 
Most  states  have  laws  against  the  coming  or  im- 
migration into  the  state  of  those  likely  to  be- 
come paujiers.  In  most  states  tramping,  or 
vagrancy,  is  punishable.  Usually  vagrants  are 
committed  to  jails,  for  a  longer  orshorter  period, 
sometimes  with  labor,  sometimes  without.  Sen- 
tences are  usually  harder  in  the  East,  but  fre- 
quently great  hardships  are  affixt,  as  with  chain 
gangs  in  some  states,  and  often  great  wrongs 
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done,  owing  largely  to  the  general  practise  of 
Skiving  officers  alee  for  each  vagrant  brought  in 
and  confined.  Indigents  are  divided,  generally,- 
into  three  classes:  adults  able  to  work,  but  in 
extreme  indigence;  those  defective  or  tinable  to 
■«»ork,  and  neglected  or  abused  children.  For  the 
first  class,  the  almshouse  is  "the  fundamental 
institution,"  and  is  everywhere  found,  tho  in- 
creasingly, and  by  law,  various  classes,  like  chil- 
dren, the  insane,  ete.,  are  being  placed  in  special 
institutions.  Outdoor  relief  is  also  extensively 
given  in  most  slUUSi,  IhU  II 15  being  practised  less 
in  most  states.  In  most  large  cities  there  is  a 
charity  department  of  some  sort;  but  |n  many 
cities  it  is  little  developed,  private  charities  doing 
more.  State  boards  of  charities  exist  in  many 
states,  usually  with  limited  control  over  institu- 
tions, but  sometimes  they  are  boards  of  control. 
In  many  cases  relieving  officers  simply  perform 
these  duties  in  connection  with  many  others.  Par- 
ticularly  in  the  South,  the  system  is  undeveloped. 
For  the  second  class,  institutions  are  increasingly 
developed.  Almost  all  the  states  have  provided 
educational  institutions  for  the  blind,  as  a  rule 
maintenance  and  tuition  being  free.  AH,  except 
Oklahoma,  have  institutions  for  the  acutely  in- 
sane, tho  in  many  states  the  provisions  are  quite 
inadequate,  many  being  still  in  almshouses  or 
jails.  Twenty-three  states  have  special  institu- 
tions for  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded.  A  few 
states  are  now  developing  institutions  for  epi- 
leptics and  consumptives.  Eight  states  have  pro- 
vision for  inebriates,  now  largely  looked  upon  as 
diseased.  In  regard  to  children,  their  retention 
in  almshouses  is  now  bein^  rapidly  given  up, 
Michigan  leading  in  removing  them  from  the 
almshouses  in  1871.  Nineteen  states,  mainly 
Eastern  and  Middle  states,  have  well-organized 
systems  of  child-saving,  mainly  placing  them 
out.  Michigan  and  five  other  states  have  a  state 
public  school  for  all  dependent  minors  of  sound 
mind  and  body,  from  whence  they  are  trans- 
ferred and  placed  out  in  homes,  under  the  guard- 
ian^ip  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

Private  charity  in  the  U.  S.  is  largely  devel- 
oped. Mr.  Hagan  has  estimated  that,  excluding 
all  national,  state,  or  municipal  appropriations, 
all  regular  church  and  missionary  expenditures, 
and  all  items  of  less  than  $5,000,  there  was  spent 
in  private  charities  $39,000,000  in  1893,  and 
$95,000,000  in  1903.  Besides  the  larger  institu- 
tions should  be  included  lodging-house  associa- 
tions, existing  now  in  most  larger  cities ;  working 
men's  hotels,  working  girls'  clubs,  boys'  and  men's 
and  women's  clubs,  women's  relief  corps,  nurses' 
associations,  150  social  settlements,  legal  aid  so- 
cieties, penny  provident  and  savings-banks,  dis- 
pensaries, libraries,  coifee-rooms,  children's  aid 
societies,  ecclesiastical  charities,  Protestant  and 
Catholic. 

Great  Britain. —  (See  also  article  Poor  Laws 
[English]).  To-day  English  poor  relief  is  under 
a  central  authority,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
under  a  president,  who  is  a  cabinet  minister. 
"The  board  has  large  powers  over  the  local  boards, 
in  issuing  general  orders,  discharging  any  local 
officials,  and  auditing  accounts.  There  are,  sec- 
ondly, 649  poor-law  unions,  who  are  unpaid  poor- 
law  guardians,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  union, 
with  paid  clerk  and  one  or  more  relieving  officers. 
The  local  poor  rates  are  now  lareely  supplied  by 
"grants"  from  county  ftmds.  Outdoor  relief  is 
forbidden,  except  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances.   'These  exceptions  tend  to  grow,  especial- 


ly in  the  large  cities,  but  are  usually  accompanied 
by  an  outdoor  labor  test.  In  1900,  out  of 
792,367  receiving  relief,  577,122  received  out- 
door relief.  Each  union  must  have  at  least  i 
workhouse,  with  at  least  7  distinct  wards,  for 
men,  women,  children,  ete.  They  are  more  debt 
prisons  than  homes.  To-day  children  are  mainly 
removed  and  placed  in  separate  schools.  Va- 
grants are  committed  to  casual  wards."  In 
1900  there  were  in  England  9,400  vagrants. 
Almost  all  the  urban  unions  have  infirmaries  at- 
tached. Relief  is  given  to  the  defective,  but 
blind  and  deaf-mute  children  are  educated  in 
special  schools.  For  feeble-minded  children  spe- 
cial schools  are  also  being  started,  there  being 
32  such  now  in  London.  There  are  4  important 
semipubUc  institutions  for  epileptics,  the  chief 
being  the  Chalfont  Colony,  established  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Epilep- 
tics. In  1900  there  were  96,865  insane  paupers 
in  England;  70,833  were  in  asylums,  17,460  in 
workhouses.  By  1902  96  county  or  municipal 
boroughs  had  some  form  of  inebriate  reformatory 
for  convicted  drunkards. 

Endowed  private  charities  are  very  numerous 
in  England,  with  annual  income  of  many  millions 
of  pounds.  The  Church  of  England  has  74  cot- 
tage hospitals  and  16  special  hospitals.  It  has 
39  convalescent  homes,  with  26  institutions  for 
training  nurses.  It  has  28  sisterhoods,  besides 
several  orders  of  deaconesses.  Connected  with 
it  is  the  "Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  "  with 
39  reformatory  institutions.  Its  Children's  Aid 
Society  aided  over  17,000  children  up  to  1903. 
Its  Society  for  Providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and 
Strays  has  87  homes;  it  has  73  orphanages, 
44  penitentiaries,  and  59  temporary  refuges  for 
penitent  fallen  women.  The  social  department 
of  the  Church  Army  has  over  100  labor  and 
lodging  homes,  besides  labor  registries,  food  de- 
pots, and  other  agencies;  it  dealt  with  30,000 
cases  in  1901.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
England  has  also  extensive  and  varied  charities, 
the  most  important  being  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society.  Other  Protestant  bodies  have  less 
wealth,  but  in  proportion  to  their  wesdth  have 
increasing  and  varied  philanthropies.  Non-sec- 
tarian charities  are  also  abundant.  The  Dr.  Ber- 
nardo's homes  have  40  institutions,  caring  for 
3,000,  besides  3  emigration  depots  in  Canada. 
There  were,  in  1902,  29,985  Friendly  Societies  in 
England,  with  a  membership  of  over  11,424,000, 
and  funds  of  £37,917,702;  they  are  either  trade 
societies  or  general.  The  post-office  savings- 
banks,  at  the  end  of  1904,  had  9,673,717  deposi- 
tors, and  deposits  of  ;£i  48,339,3  54.  Oi  the  de- 
positors, 18  per  cent  were  artizans;  50  per  cent 
women  and  children.  There  are  also  collecting 
savings-banks:  55  in  London. 

/lMJ<ra/o5ia.— -Considerable    outdoor    relief    is 

fiven  in  Australasia.  The  sum  of  indoor  and  out- 
oor  relief,  public  and  private,  in  1900,  in  the  7 
colonies  was  £1,250,000.  There  are  also  many 
private  charities,  most  of  them  being  aided  by  the 
State.  There  were,  in  1898,  3,306  Friendly  Soci- 
eties, with  276,772  members,  or  6.24  percent  of 
the  population.  There  are  many  ecclesiastical 
chanties,  especially  Roman  Catholic;  11,614  per- 
sons were  cared  for  in  destitute  asylums  in  one 
year.  There  are  278  hospitals.  Orphans  are 
mainly  provided  for  by  the  boarding-out  system. 
Austria. — Poor-laws  differ  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire.  They  were  formerly  mainly  in  the 
care  of  the  Church,  but  now  tend  to  lie  trans- 
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ferred  to  political  officers.  No  one  can  claim 
relief  for  whom  any  third  party  is  legally  re- 
sponsible. Recipients  are  bound  to  restore  the 
aid  when  they  can.  Aid  must  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  necessary  for  existence,  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  for  children.  It  is  usually  given  in 
cash.  Overseers  or  visitors  {Armenpfleeer)  are 
not  found  everywhere.  "Certificates  of  pover- 
ty" are  required,  but  abused.  In  lower  Austria 
the  68  district  councils  had,  in  1904,  1,153  mem- 
bers, with  7,429  overseers  (nearly  all  unpaid), 
and  aided  39,000  persons.  In  upper  Austria  the 
poor  commissions  are  made  up  01  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  borough,  a  priest,  and  at  least  three 
overseers  {Armenvater).  In  Vienna  there  are  19 
districts,  each  with  a  district  committee,  which 
elects  a  board  of  commissioners  {Armenarthe). 
There  is  also  a  general  poor  department  and  an- 
other department  for  orphans.  In  i8q8  there 
were  1,799  overseers,  mainly  unpaid.  There  are 
many  institutions,  partly  private,  but  endowed 
with  public  funds.  In  1899  there  were  in  Vienna 
951  endowments,  with  a  capital  of  6,140,939 
gulden. 

There  are  many  Church  institutions:  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  several  of  certain  knightly  or- 
ders. Charity  organization  is  backward.  There 
are  1,643  poorhouses  (1900).  The  municipal 
"Houses  of  Maintenance  '  are  better.  In  1896 
there  were  603  hospitals  with  39,588  beds,  and 
16  hospitals  for  children,  with  1,1 14  beds.  There 
are  aoo  homes,  where  children  are  received. 
The  Vienna  foundling  asylum  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  There  are  488  savings-banks.  In 
1902  there  were  1,440  cr^hes  and  kindergartens, 
with  114,674  children  and  231  orphanages  with 
13,707  children;  1,645  poorhouses  with  38,331 
inmates.  The  expenditure  for  poorhouses  alone 
was  8,817,235  crowns;  cost  per  day  about  80 
pfennige.  The  Austrian  provinces  spent  (1903) 
on  hospitals,  orphanages,  poor  relief,  6,487,404 
cr.;  Vienna  and  other  municipalities,  20,716,- 
964  cr. 

Belgium. — ^There  is  a  system  of  central  inspec- 
tion and  a  superior  council  of  relief.  Under  these 
each  commune  is  responsible  for  its  relief  work, 
tho  weak  communes  may  combine.  Commis- 
sions d' Assistance  are  created  for  each  commtme, 
or  union  of  commtmes,  with  from  five  to  ten 
members,  among  which  must  be  a  clergyman, 
an  alderman,  and  a  laborer.  No  salaries  are 
paid,  tho  the  laborer  can  be  indemnified  for  time 
lost.  Women  are  eligible.  The  indigent  are  di- 
vided into  those  unable  to  work,  those  willing  to 
work  but  unable  to  find  it,  and  those  unwilling 
to  work.  To  the  first  class  is  given  relief,  indoor 
relief  for  the  most  part.  Private  charity  in  Bel- 
gium is  very  great,  providing  for  at  least  one  half 
of  the  indigents,  but  is  controlled  by  the  State. 
For  the  other  two  classes  there  are  workhouses, 
refuges,  and  schools  of  charity.  The  workhouses 
are  for  persons  able  to  work,  but  who  do  not. 
The  refuges  are  intermediary  between  the  work- 
houses and  the  poorhouses,  for  those  willing  to 
work,  but  tmable  to,  through  sickness,  old  age, 
or  disability.  Persons  found  begging  can  be  as- 
signed to  uiese  for  seven  years.  In  1901  there 
were  6,384  in  these  refuges.  The  schools  of  char- 
ity are  compulsory  training-schools  for  youths 
up  to  eighteen,  who  have  become  vagrants  or 
have  committed  misdemeanors.  The  expense 
for  these  institutions  is  divided  equally  between 
the  State,  province,  and  commune.  Very  low 
wages  are  paid  in  the  workhouses  and  refuges. 


Charity  institutions  received  (1904)  in  donatioos 
3,069,34s  francs. 

Canada. — Strictly  speaking,  Canada  has  no  poor 
law,  and  no  "poor  rates,"  but  the  relief  institu- 
tions, tho  mainly  private,  are  largely  supported 
by  municipalities.  In  the  cities  large  numboi  | 
receive  outdoor  relief,  usually  with  some  woric 
test.  There  are  in  the  dominion  75  hospitals, 
18  asylums  for  the  insane,  with  many  other  in- 
stitutions of  various  kinds,  for  relief  or  prevention. 

Denmark. — ^The  aged  poor  of  spotless  character 
receive  a  State  pension,  and  their  position  is  in 
no  way  dishonorable ;  they  lose  no  civil  rights  and 
do  not  come  under  the  poor  law.  They  nave  an 
attractive  house  in  Copenhagen,  with  separate 
rooms  for  married  couples,  reading  and  smoking 
rooms,  etc.;  500  inmates.  The  other  class  aie 
placed  in  an  institution  where  they  may  work  and 
receive  6  cents  a  week  above  cost  of  maintenance, 
which  is  about  25  cents  a  week.  Those  unable  to 
work  receive  6  cents  as  a  gift.  People  stay  for 
life;  married  couples  live  together. 

France. — ^The  prevailing  principle  is  that  all 
charity  shall  be  administered  at  home,  if  possible, 
and  institutional  aid  given  only  when  imperative. 
Thrift  is  a  national  characteristic.  In  aM  com- 
munes outside  of  Paris  institutions  have  admin- 
istrative bodies  distinct  from  the  bureau  of  chari- 
ties. In  Paris  a  single  body,  under  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  directs 
all  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  Funds  are  sup- 
plied from  gifts  and  legacies,  a  direct  tax  on  all 
places  of  amusement,  the  general  State  funds, 
municipal  appropriations.  Private  charities  have 
a  large  and  varied  development,  and  cooperate 
with  the  State.  The  SociiU  Philantkropique 
(founded  in  1780)  has  30  soup-kitchens,  30  dis- 
pensaries, 4  for  children;  i  hospital,  3  night  ref- 
uges, homes  for  the  aged,  for  mothers,  for  women 
enceinte,  improved  dwellings,  etc. ;  12,000  children 
are  cared  for  each  year.  At  its  refuges  12,000 
women  are  admitted,  and  work  found  for  about  >$ 
per  cent;  5,000  francs  a  year  are  given  in  rewards 
to  honest  and  industrious  workers.  The  (Euvr* 
de  Bienfaisance,  founded  by  Miss  de  Broen  (1871), 
is  notable.  The  (Euvre  dt  la  Chaussfe  du  Maim, 
the  SociM  Franfaist  de  Bienfaisance  de  Tunis, 
the  Hospitaliti  Universelle  b.  Nantes  et  d  Paris 
are  also  important.  Ecclesiastical  charities  are 
numerous,  tho  secular  institutions  are  growing. 
Catholic  societies  relieved  in  1901  107,400  per- 
sons, and  numbered  4,000  according  to  Ahbi 
Gayraud.  A  Protestant  society  is  the  InstituUon 
des  Diaconesses  des  Eglises  Evangeliques  de  France 
(184 1).  There  is  no  charity  oi^^anization  society, 
but  15,827  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance, 'vx  the  com- 
munes, control  private  societies,  and  in  a  way 
unite  them  as  well  as  administer  outdoor  relief. 
Indoor  relief,  only  given  when  imperative,  is  well 
developed.  In  1904  France  had  1,826  hospitals 
for  the  sick,  aged,  infirm,  or  infants,  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  157,158,686  francs.  They  contained 
177,880  beds.  Most  of  them  have  free  dispen- 
saries and  many  free  clinics.  There  are  in  Paris 
28  Consultations  des  Nourissons  and  many  in  the 
country.  Asylums  and  schools  for  the  bhnd  and 
deaf-mutes  were  developed  in  France  earlier  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  in  many  similar  wa^ 
France  still  leads.  The  national  lunatic  asylum 
at  Charenton  is  a  model,  and  Ainay  is  a  colon; 
for  insane  men,  and  at  Dun-sur-Auron  for  insane 
women.  Institutions  for  dependent  children  are 
various.  The  first  creche  was  opened  at  Paris, 
1844.    La  Maison  Matemelie,  L'Hipital  des  En- 
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fonts  Malades,  Ligue  FratemeUe  des  Enfants  de 
France,  L'CEuvre  laique  du  bon  Pasteur  are  tvpical. 
The  State  has  established  state  savings-banks, 
pawn-shops,  and  old-axe  insurance. 

The  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  spent  (1904) 
46,810,251  francs.  The  orphanages  cost  31,074,- 
890  fr.  Free  medical  assistance  was  given  at  a 
cost  of  19,913,225  fr. 

Germany. — ^The  care  of  the  poor  is  a  legal  obli- 

f;ation.  Each  German  citizen  must  be  relieved 
rom  misery  by  the  local  union  (Ortsarmenver- 
band)  where  he  is  at  the  moment ;  but  the  cost  is 
charged  to  the  district  where  he  last  resided  for 
two  years  without  receiving  relief  {Landesar- 
ntenverband).  Three  systems  are  in  vog[ue: 
First,  the  director  of  the  Armenverwaltune  (civic 
relief  board),  often  the  mayor,  through  paid 
officials,  examines  and  relieves  cases;  this  system 
is  disappearing.  Second,  the  board  assigns  dis- 
tricts to  unpaid  assistants,  who  report  to  the  board, 
and  the  board  decides.  Third,  the  board  puts 
responsibility  on  the  unpaid  honor-officials  (Ar- 
menpfieger)  to  decide  what  is  the  best  way  of 
meeting  each  case.  It  makes  them  guardians  of 
the  cases,  and  gives  them  certain  districts  to 
watch  and  prevent  the  beginnings  of  evil  and  want, 
when  it  costs  much  less  then  to  relieve  than  when 
it  has  grown  desperate.  This  is  the  famous 
Elberfeld  system  to-day  spreading  through  Ger- 
many. These  guardians  cooperate  and  consult. 
They  report  to  and  consult  with  the  Vorsteher,  or 
inspector  of  different  circuits,  and  these  report  to 
and  consult  with  the  Hauptverwaliung,  or  cen- 
tral body.  It  is  considered  an  honor  to  be  a 
guardian,  and  all  classes  are  drawn  from.  Only 
the  chairman  of  the  Central  Board  usually  is  paia, 
except  the  paid  clerks,  statisticians,  etc.  In  Ham- 
burg there  are  1,600  honor  helpers  and  100  clerks. 
The  relief  is  mainly  outdoor  relief  (not  in  institu- 
tions), but  it  is  carefully  watched.  The  guardian 
can  give  relief  of  any  kind:  money,  clothing,  food, 
medical  attendance.  He  must  relieve  necessity 
at  once ;  but  the  main  aim  is  economic  independ- 
ence, by  finding  work.  In  some  cities  women 
visitors  are  added.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
many  societies,  brotherhoods,  and  sisterhoods, 
especially  the  Sisters  of  Mercv,  of  Vincent  de 
Paul.  The  Charitas  Verbana  fUr  das  Katho- 
lische  Deutschland,  with  central  office  at  Frei- 
burg, in  Breisgau,  seeks  to  unite  these.  The 
great  Protestant  movement  is  the  Inner  Mission 
Unnere  Mission),  the  result  of  the  labor  of  J.  H. 
Wichem,  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  in  Hamburg  (1848). 
Its  aims  are  spread  of  the  Gospel,  parish  work, 
training  of  children,  saving  of  youth,  rescue  of  the 
lost,  care  of  the  defective  and  sick,  contest  with 
social  evils,  and  social  betterment.  The  Central 
Committee  is  in  Berlin.  Trained  deaconesses 
and  agents  largely  do  the  work.  It  has  to-day 
thousands  of  hospices,  or  homes,  for  work-people ; 
nurseries,  "mother  schools,"  for  the  training  of 
domestics;  450  Herbergemur  Heimath,  or  lodging- 
bouses  for  wanderers  (laborers  seeking  work), 
workmen's  colonies,  Magdalene  and  mebriate 
asylums,  etc.,  etc. 

Great  effort  is  made  to  coordinate  public  and 
private  relief.  The  German  Society,  Der  Deut- 
sche Verein  far  Armenpflege  und  Wohlthati^keit 

(1880),  is  the  National  Conference  of  Chanties. 

In  1885  1,078,921  persons  were  relieved  at  home; 
only  288,476  in  institutions.  The  outdoor  relief 
includes  medical  aid,  with  paid  physicians, 
trained  nurses,  care  of  households,  help  of  women 
in  confinement,  care  of  convalescents,  diet  for  the 


sick,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Germany  there 
are  40,000  blind,  mainly  in  special  schools  or  in- 
stitutions. In  1000  there  were  91  institutions 
for  deaf-mutes.  The  insane  are  estimated  at  i  to 
every  300,400  inhabitants,  with  47  special  institu- 
tions. In  1903  35,596  children  were  given  a 
stmimer  outing. 

Hungary. —  Relief  is  quite  undeveloped,  tho 
recently  progress  has  been  made.  There  are  no 
workhouses,  and  indoor  relief  is  rare.  In  1897 
there  were  359  hospitals.  There  were  10,000 
communes  with  no  resident  physician.  There  are 
105  asylums  for  orphans  and  195  for  paupers.  In 
1897  there  were  1,002,369  depositors  in  savings- 
bamcs. 

Private  charity  is  extensive,  and  fairly  large 
sums  are  given  to  public  institutions  by  individ- 
uals. 

India. — Hindus  call  India  "The  Land  of 
Charity  " ;  foreigners  add  "of  beggars."  The  laws 
of  Manu  make  it  the  Brahman  s  duty  to  beg. 
There  is  no  poor  law.  Charity  is  all  private. 
The  government,  in  time  of  famine,  supplies  relief 
worlu.  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  mission 
stations  Europeans  have  established  Friend  in 
Need  Societies  or  Charity  Boards.  There  are  48 
houses  for  opium  refugees.  The  Lady  Dufferin 
Association  has  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  lady 
doctors  and  medical  students.  There  are  proba- 
bly 500,000  lepers  in  India;  and  there  are  now  47 
leper  asylums.  The  largest  has  545  inmates. 
There  are  9  asylums  and  schools  for  the  blind  and 
deaf-mutes,  and  23  for  the  insane ;  1 1 5  orphanages, 
and  7  juvenile  reformatories.  The  government 
is  developing  large  schemes  of  irrigation,  com- 
merce, and  industry.  It  is  introducing  agricul- 
tural banks  and  postal  savings-banks. 

Italy. — In  each  commune  there  is  a  Board  of 
Charities,  which  represents  all  the  interests  of  the 
poor  in  the  commune,  but  leaves  them  large  au- 
tonomy. Settlement  is  acquired  by  residence 
without  serious  interruption  for  five  years.  A 
provincial  administrative  conunission  (giuntd) 
supervises  private  institutions,  but  gives  them 
la^e  autonomy.  In  1899  the  total  sum  of  funds 
in  opere  pie  (benevolent  funds)  was  over  2,000- 
000,000  lire.  Hospitals  have  80,000,000  li.;  or- 
phanages, 56,000,000;  local  charities,  18,000,000; 
mstruction,  2,500,000.  In  Italy  10,644  brother- 
hoods have  an  annual  income  of  9,400,000  li., 
from  which  1,700,000  goes  to  administration, 
5,000,000  to  ceremonies,  and  1,700,000  to  chari- 
ties. Provision  for  the  vagrant  is  inadequate. 
Hospitals  in  Italy  numbered  1,208  in  1808,  in- 
cluding 20  children's  hospitals.  Schools  for  the 
deaf  numbered  47  in  1900,  and  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane 138  in  1898.  Foundling  asylums  numbered 
113.  Begging  is  forbidden  where  asylums  exist, 
but  the  police  rarely  arrest  under  this  law,  and 
begging  is  general  and  persistent,  and  said  to  be 
increasing.  The  total  resources  of  Italian  charity 
were  estimated  in  1901  at  150,000,000  li.  In 
1895  64,700,000  came  from  provincial  or  com- 
munal subsidies.  New  legacies  for  charities  from 
j88o  to  1905  amounted  to  415,114,617  li. 

Japan  has  both  a  central  and  prefectural  sys- 
tem of  poor  relief.  Since  1899  the  central  fund 
for  relief  has  been  abolished,  and  the  prefectural 
funds  were  decreed  to  have  a  minimum  of  500,000 
yen.  The  deficiency,  if  any,  is  made  up  by  the 
central  treasury,  fn  1904  the  prefectures  gave 
relief  to  the  amount  of  76,183  yen — shelter,  354; 
food,  34,826;  clothing,  2,363;  medicine,  274;  pro- 
visional dwellings,  22,113;  providing  work,  15,- 
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748 ;  misoellaneoas,  505.  The  central  government 
grants  relief,  however,  to  the  absolutely  helpless. 
In  1904  the  total  thus  expended  amounted  to 
301,398  yen,  relieving  18,5^6  persons.  The  cen- 
tral government  also  sustained  3,276  foundlings 
at  the  expense  of  39,678  yen.  Local  corpora- 
tions and  private  persons  have  established  several 
workhouses.  The  famine  of  1905  presented  ex- 
traordinary needs  and  relief,  and  the  assistance  of 
foreign  countries  was  gladly  accepted. 

Netherlands. — There  are  some  7,500  charitable 
institutions  in  Holland:  1,300  under  civil  admin- 
istration; 3,060  controlled  by  the  churches;  710 
for  the  aged;  712  for  the  sick.  The  support  of 
the  poor  is  kept  mainly  to  the  churches  and  pri- 
vate societies,  but  all  must  report  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1903  the  number  relieved  was  177,109, 
or  3.26  per  cent  of  the  population.  Of  special  im- 
portance is  the  Amsterdam  society,  Liejdadigheit 
naas  Vermogen  (charity  according  to  means).  It 
covers  the  whole  city  in  34  districts,  with  a  super- 
intendent for  each.  The  Society  for  Public  Wel- 
fare is  also  important.  The  periodical  Tiidschrift 
toor  Armenzorg  covers  the  whole  field.  Mendic- 
ity and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  crimes,  and 
persons  so  convicted  are  placed  in  a  State-work 
establishment.  A  few  communes  support  work- 
houses. 

Neva  Zealand. — Relief  is  mainly  preventive. 
The  government  life-insurance  does  more  than  one 
half  the  life-insurance  business,  abstainers  being 
placed  in  a  class  apart.  The  old-age  pensions 
law  gives  a  pension  to  every  person  sixty-five 
years  of  age  who  has  resided  twenty-five  years  in 
the  colony,  who  is  of  good  moral  character,  has 
been  sober  for  the  past  five  years,  and  whose  ac- 
cumulated property  is  not  over  £210.  Payments 
are  made  through  the  Postal  Department,  the 
cost  of  administration  being  only  £a,S3S-  The 
highest  amount  per  person  is  £16.  In  1906  there 
were  12,583  pensioners  receiving  ;£3i3,o8i. 
There  are  1,180  various  relief  institutions.  There 
are  19  benevolent  asylums  for  indigent  persons, 
with  1,167  inmates.  "Tramps"  are  set  to  work. 
Beggars  are  arrested.  The  needy  are  aided  by 
reUef  boards.  There  are  4  orphaji  asylums,  but 
the  boarding-out  system  is  largely  adopted  for 
needy  children.  In  1905  there  were  3,315  in- 
mates of  various  asylums  of  whom  1,104  were 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Under  the  First  Of- 
fenders' Probation  Act,  offenders  are  placed  under 
probation  officers.  The  public  trustee  takes 
charge  of  estates  where  no  will  is  left  and  funds 
left  for  charity. 

Norway. — The  communes  are  obliged  to  give 
relief.  Settlement  is  gained  only  by  two  years 
of  continuous  residence.  Differences  are  settled 
by  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  in  the  courts.  The 
nearest  relative  must  support  where  possible. 
Miners  must  and  industrial  regions  can  establish 
their  own  poor  districts.  Each  district  has  a  poor 
commission  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  persons 
chosen  by  the  communal  council.  Any  citizen 
may  be  reauired  to  act  as  a  relieving  officer  with- 
out pay.  The  sources  for  relief  are  endowments, 
gifts,  and  a  State  fund,  and  repayment  of  ex- 
penditures. Institutions  are  rare,  paupers  main- 
ly being  boarded  out.  In  1894  only  2,390  were 
in  pooriiouses.  Idleness  and  neglect  to  support 
a  lamily  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  or 
labor  in  a  workhouse.  Pauperism  is  extensive, 
but  seems  to  be  decreasing;  10,967  received  only 
medical  aid.  Christiania  has  buut  a  few  bloc£s 
of  artizan  buildings  and  created  a  fund  to  be  lent 


for  tiie  purchase  of  homes.  ^  Factory  inspection 
and  protection  of  laborers  in  mines  and  handi- 
crafts exist.  Child  labor  is  restricted  and  edu- 
cation insured.  Children  under  fourteen  may 
not  be  employed  in  factories,  and  youths  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  not  over  ten  hours.  Women 
may  not  be  employed  in  mines  nor  with  machin- 
ery nor  for  six  weeks  after  confinement.  Adult 
men  may  not  labor  after  6  p.m.  before  a  Sunday 
or  a  hohday  nor  till  after  ten  on  a  Sunday  or  a 
holiday. 

Sweden. — The  duty  of  relief  lies  on  the  com- 
munes. Settlement  may  be  acquired  by  regis- 
tration with  liability  to  taxation.  The  nearest 
relative  must  support,  so  far  as  possible.  There 
is  a  superior  board  of  administration.  The  com- 
munal board  may  create  apoor  commission  with 
at  least  three  members.  The  parish  pastor  has  a 
voice.  Ancient  endowments  and  gifts  are  drawn 
upon,  supplemented  by  a  head  tax.  Methods  of 
relief  are^  left  to  the  communes.  Boarding  out  of 
paupers  is  common.  In  1904  Sweden  had  1,893 
institutions  for  poor  relief  and  cared  for  ^5,890 
persons.  Pauperism  is  on  the  increase.  It  has 
grown  steadily  since  i860,  when  133,983  people 
were  cared  for,  to  1904,  when  234,639  received 
aid;  78,633  from  towns;  214  poor  farms  shelter 
vagrants  and  furnish  food  in  exchange  for  work. 
Public  relief  is  given  to  dependent  children  under 
fifteen,  controlled  by  boards  of  guardians. 

Switzerland. — The  existence  of  common  lands 
belonging  to  the  communes,  formerly  used  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  but  now  only  for  those  not 
having  private  lands,  is  thought  by  some  to  in- 
crease indolence  and  pauperism.  Relief  was  for- 
merly limited  to  those  inheriting  local  citizen- 
ship, but  is  now  being  changed  to  be  given  to 
those  having  territoriiu  settlement,  tho  regfistra- 
tion  for  settlement  is  carefully  guarded.  The 
State  gives  a  subsidy  of  60  to  70  per  cent  of  what 
is  lacking  in  a  commune.  The  entire  State  ex- 
penditures for  poor  relief  are  estimated  at  2,000,- 
000  francs.  Institutions  are  largely  supported  by 
the  State.  Only  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Neu- 
enberg  have  a  poor-law.  Private  charities  and 
benevolent  societies  have  considerable  develop- 
ment, especially  The  Swiss  Benevolent  Society 
and  tiie  Basel  Association.  In  inebriate  asylums 
Switzerland  is  in  advance.  In  1895  there  were 
2,107  blind  persons,  only  350  in  institutions. 
There  are  16  institutions  for  deaf-mutes.  In  the 
care  of  neglected  children  Switzerland  frankly 
recognizes  that  the  State  must  take  the  parents' 
place.  For  workmen  in  search  of  work  Swiss 
cantons  have  followed  the  models  of  Germany's 
stations  for  help  and  hospices,  with  even  more 
agencies  under  pohoe  control. 

RsrBKBNCis:  Edvard  T.  Devioe,  Tin  PraeHs*  rf  Charity 
(1904);  ib..  PfinnpUs  ef  RttUf  (1904):  C.  R.  Hendenoo. 
D*p€r.d*tU,  DrltcHvt  and  IMutQiunt  Claats  (1901);  ib., 
MotUm  MtOiods  of  CharUy  (1904):  MafyHisn,  GImmmt 
t'Kla  llu  Abyss  (1906):  Edith  SeUen,  The  Oeandt  Pear 
Rdi^  Systtm  (1904).  @ee  also  Chakitv  OKOANizAnoM 
SociBTiBs;  Poor  Laws;  Poverty.) 

PAWlfBROKIHG:  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  origin  of  pawnbrokin|^.  References  are  made 
to  it  in  the  Bible  (Genesis  concerning  Judah  and 
Tamar)  and  by  several  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
It  was  generally  allied  with  usury,  especially  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  largely  m  the 
lumds  of  Jews.  It  was  the  predecessor  of  bank- 
ing. Its  career  has  been  one  of  oppression,  and 
is  so  still  where  the  public  authorities  have  not 
interfered  and  regulated  it.    ^^'^'-'^•^ 
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Private  pawn-shops  were  the  first  in  the  field. 

The  business  is  very  profitable,  since  the  broker 

loans  on  a  security  assessed  b^  him- 

PriTata  ^'^  "^  terms  imposed  by  himself. 
ffi^fn.      Frequent  charges  m  American  cities 

m~uJg  have  been  from  30  to  300  per  cent. 
^  In  some  cases — kept  from  the  public 
— they  have  been  greater.  What 
they  may  have  been  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
•when  the  pawnbroker  was  often  the  only  man 
with  money,  and  the  need  of  the  borrower  great, 
we  may  surmise  from  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
pawnbrokers  and  their  persecution  everywhere. 

Religious  pawn-shops — monts-de-piHi — origi- 
nated m  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century  in  or- 
der to  counteract  the  exorbitant  rates  of  money- 
lenders and  save  the  poorer  classes  from  ruin. 
In  nearly  all  Latin  Roman  Catholic  countries 
these  institutions  do  practically  all  of  the  pawn- 
broking. 

The  monts-de-piiti  were,  however,  first  devel- 
oped in  3elgium  by  a  priest  in  1534  at  Yprds 
with  the  gift  of  a  small  sum  of  money. 

tLonX»-i»-  ^™K«s  followed  in  1572;  Lille,  1607; 
tiktk  Brussels,  1615;  Antwerp,  1620.  The 
institution  spread  rapidly  over  the 
provinces  and  is  now  doing  all  the 
pawnbroking  under  State  supervision.  The 
managing  board  consists  of  five  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  communal  council ;  one  of  these  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  charities — Bureau  de 
Bienfaisance — and  one  of  the  asylums  board — 
Administration  des  Hospices.  Under  the  law  of 
1848  all  important  matters,  e.  ^.,  amount  and 
rate  of  interest,  salaries,  publication  of  budgets 
and  accounts,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
communal  council.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  profits  arising  are  to  be  applied — after  pay- 
ment of  expenses — successively  to  the  payment 
of  borrowed  funds,  then  to  the  creation  of  an 
endowment,  eventually  to  free  loans  to  indigent 
persons,  and  finally  to  charitable  institutions. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  varies 
from  4  to  16  per  cent  per  annum.  Ghent  adds 
to  the  minimum  of  4  per  cent  a  fixt  fee  of  2  per 
cent  at  receiving  and  i  per  cent  at  returning  the 
loan,  altho  the  maximum  of  either  fee  is  fixt  at 
I  franc.  Brussels  charges  6  per  cent;  Namur, 
10  to  16.  The  loan  varies  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  pledge.  The  officers 
are  all  under  heavy  bonds--director,  40,000  fr.; 
secretary,  20,000;  cashier,  10,000. 

Business  transacted  in  1895  for  Belgium  was: 
articles  pawned,  891,756;  amount  loaned,  $2,135,- 
378;  average  loan,  $2.39;  articles  redeemed,  845,- 
617:  amount  loaned,  $2,061,824;  average,  $2.44; 
articles  sold,  37,795;  amount  loaned,  $100,256; 
average,  $2.35.  The«et  profit  of  the  monts-de- 
pUti  for  Belgium  was:  in  1889,  $21,204.91;  1890, 
$21,776.96;  1895,  only  $12,477.84.  Private 
pawnbroking  is  prohibited. 

France  has  developed  the  system  of  the 
monts-de-pUti  on  lines  almost  identical  with  those 
of  Belgium.  The  only  notable  exception  is  that 
the  mayor  of  the  town  is  ex-officio  president  of 
the  society — a  fact  indicative  of  the  close  super- 
vision of  Uiese  institutions  by  the  State  and 
municipalities.  The  reselling  of  pawn-tickets  is 
prohibited.  Stocks  and  bonds  may  be  pledged 
for  loans. 

In  Italy  pawnbroking  is  carried  on  along  the 
lines  of  flie  monti-di-ptetii  under  State  supervi- 
sion. There  were  555  institutions  in  1896  with 
a  net  capital  of  71,986,698  lire;  some  of  the 


larger  institutions  are  banks.  In  Milan  the  rate 
of  interest  is  5  per  cent  on  loans  below  10  U.; 
above,  6  per  cent  plus  5  per  cent  for  marking,  and 
2  per  cent  for  storage.  In  1896  387,132  articles 
were  pledged  for  7,988,369  li.  Rome's  bank 
of  monti-dupietii  had  (1898)  a  capital  of  3,549,535 
li. ;  loaned  15,000,533  li.  on  1,066,146  articles 
at  4  to  7  per  cent.  It  has  15  branches.  The 
interest  in  Bologna  is  7  per  cent;  the  fund  1,041,- 
051  li. ;  in  1896  2,389,567  li.  were  loaned  on 
208,040  articles. 

In  Spain  the  institution  is  connected  with  the 
savings-banks.  The  pawn-shop  advances  money 
at  6  per  cent;  the  savings-bank  charges  the  pawn- 
shop 5  per  cent  on  money  advanced,  and  pays  its 
depositors  4  per  cent.  Thus  both  the  bank  and 
the  pawn-shop  make  i  per  cent — sufficient  for  ex- 
penses and  a  small  profit  for  the  increase  of 
capital. 

State  and  Municipal  Pawn-shops. — In  Germany 
pawnbroking  is  conducted  by  the  State,  by  the 
Gemeinde  (parish),  or  by  private  persons  under 

State  supervision.  The  Berlin  Kon- 
Kvaielnal  H^^^^  Leikamt  is  under  the  protec- 
Pawn-ahoM  *'°"    °^    *^^    German    Reichsbank, 

which  advanced  the  necessary  funds. 

The  pawn-shop  usually  advances  on 
two  thirds  of  the  estimated  value  of  household 
goods,  four  fifths  on  silver,  and  five  sixths  on 
gold.  During  the  year  1893  the  sum  of  $1,200,- 
000  was  lent  on  about  220,000  pledges.  After 
payment  of  all  administrative  expenses  and  in- 
terest on  capital,  there  remained  a  net  surplus  of 
over  $10,000,  which  was  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  reserve  fund,  and  of  which  the  interest  is 
devoted  to  a  charitable  institution.  Under  the 
State  system  the  interest  on  loans  is  1 2  per  cent, 
while  under  private  management  it  is  either  12 
or  24  per  cent,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Under  both  systems  the  loan  is  contracted 
for  six  months ;  under  the  first,  six  months'  g^race 
is  allowed,  while  under  the  second  four  weeks 
only.  The  State  pawn-office  is  used  by  the  mid- 
dle rather  than  by  the  very  poorest  classes.  Ar- 
tizans  and  tradesmen  head  the  list,  widows  and 
immarried  women  follow,  while  day-laborers  and 
factory  workmen  occupy  the  third  place. 

In  Austria-Hungary  there  exists  a  system  of 
Versatzamier,  usually  under  the  control  of  the 
municipalities,  but  more  or  less  under  the  control 
of  the  State  also.  The  prototype  of  them  all  is 
the  so-called  Imperial  Pawn-office  of  Vienna, 
founded  like  any  other  charitable  institution  and 
intended  solely  as  such.  The  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior nominates  the  officials  and  sanctions  any 
important  matter  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment. The  original  advances  have  now  been 
paid  off;  the  Imperial  Pawn-office  is  entirely  in- 
dependent, and  is  annually  adding  to  its  cash 
capital  from  its  own  profits.  The  interest 
charged  is  at  the  tmiform  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
In  1893  the  Vienna  office  received  over  860,000 
articles,  for  which  it  ttdvanced  $2,100,000. 

In  Holland  the  State  authorized  (1826)  the 
creation  of  pawn-banks  (banken  van  leening) 
under  municipal  control;  the  head  of  the  local 
government  is  president  of  the  institution,  and 
appoints  the  directors  and  officers.  The  interest 
varies  from  5  to  1 5  per  cent,  according  to  locality, 
article  pledged,  and  length  of  loan.     A  private 

f)awnbroker  enjoys  the  greatest  freedom.  The 
aw  ignores  him,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  transact  his 
business  on  his  own  terms.  He  frequently  buys 
tt)«  tickets  issued  by  tb^  municipat  shops,  and 
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thus  gets  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  and  profit  of 
these  institutions,  or  resells  the  tickets  at  an  ad- 
vance. In  1805  the  business  of  the  bank  at  Am- 
sterdam was:  Total  capital,  $298,908;  borrowed 
capital,  $193,563;  surplus,  $6,038;  other  credits, 
$6,588;  profits,  $3,528.  It  loaned  $906,913  on 
762,246  articles  at  rates  of  5  to  12  per  cent.  The 
total  for  Holland  was:  $2,294,937  loaned  on  2,- 
i26,34«  articles;  average  loan,  $1.08;  articles  re- 
deemed, 3,088,531  for  $2,256,204;  articles  sold, 
65,921  with  loans  of  $64,549;  amount  outstand- 
ing, $853,616. 

England  has  no  municipal  pawn-shops,  not- 
withstanding a  strong  agitation  along  this  line. 
Private  pav^'n-shops  must  be  licensed,  and  charge 
id.  for  the  ticket  on  loans  below  io5.,  and  id. 
above.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  id.  per  month  on 
loans  under  io.t.,  and  id.  from  105.  to  405.  On 
sums  above  a  special  limit,  pawn  contracte  may  be 
made  on  terms  eigreeable  to  the  two  parties. 

In  the  United  States  all  the  states  have  laws- 
regulating  pawnbroking.  Licenses  are  required 
as  a  rule,  and  the  maximum  rate 
of  permitted  interest  varies  from  24 
to  120  per  cent  per  annum.  There 
are  no  municipal  shops,  but  a  num- 
ber of  incorporated  institutions  trans- 
act business  along  these  lines.  The  Collateral 
Loan  Company  of  Boston  was  organized  1859, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $300,000.  It  charged 
1.5  per  cent  monthly,  raised  it  to  3  per  cent,  and 
lowered  it  later  to  1.25.  Business  m  1861  was: 
Loans,  7,593;  amount,  $226,508;  averse  loan, 
$29.83 ;  average  interest  per  loan,  $1.89.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  1897  were:  52,065;  $818,- 
816;  $15.73;  $1.22.  St.  Bartholomew's  Loan 
Association  of  New  York  was  established  by  par- 
ishioners of  St.  Bartholomew's  P.  E.  Church 
in  1894,  under  the  rectorship  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Greer. 
Capital:  $40,275;  rate  of  interest,  1.5  per  month. 
Business  in  1896:  Loans,  69^  for  $38,968;  average 
loan,  $56.  In  1906:  Receipts,  $100,704;  loans, 
933  to  955  people;  average  loan,  $91.12;  g^ss 
earnings,  $10,000.  The  society  just  mentioned 
awakened  a  wide  interest  in  loans  to  the  poor 
with  the  result  that  in  1894  (May  21st)  the  Provi- 
dent Loan  Association  of  New  York  was  incor- 
porated— a  society  which  has  become  the  model 
of  numerous  other  oi^anizations  in  cities  all  over 
the  U.  S.  Itscapitalis$ioo,ooo;interest  has  been 
lowered  from  i .  <  per  cent  per  month  to  i  per  cent ; 
it  pays  dividends  of  6  per  cent.  Business  in  1894 
— one  office:  Number  of  loans,  14,234;  amotmt, 
$229,155.50;  pledges  redeemed,  5,575;  amount, 
$84,174.50;  interest  earned  on  loans,  $7,566.37; 
expensesandlosses,  $I5,q79.22;neteamings,$I5,- 
579.Sg;  interest  on  funds  employed,  $11,269.65; 
surplus,  $4,309.94.  Corresponding  figures  for 
1906 — in  five  offices — are;  240,321;  $9,613,430; 
324,159;  $8,603,659;  $443,389.77;  $104,917.45; 
33S.472-3*;  $173,040.84;  $166,431.48. 

The  advisability  of  taking  pawnbroking  out  of 
the  hands  of  private  individuals  will  appear  from 
this  fact:  A  loan  of  65  cents  for  one  we«]«  paid  in- 
terest per  annum,  in  1804,  as  follows:  Paris,  o; 
Madrid,  6 ;  Brussels,  7 ;  Berlin,  1 3 ;  London,  360. 
It  has  been  proved,  moreover,  that  small  shops 
are  not  profitable,  even  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent 
per  annum,  while  large  ones  pay  good  dividends 
at  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Rudolph  M.  Bindbr. 

RBrBRSMCBs:  U.  S.  BulltliH,  Bunao  of  Labor  No.  9i, 
1899.  Report  of  Htr  Majesty's  Rapres€idatives  Abroad  on  Sys- 
Ums  of  Pawnbrokint  in  Varumt  Comttrus,  1894. 


PAYMEHT  OF  MEMBERS:  In  Great  Britain 
at  present  the  members  of  Parliament  receive  no 
salary.  This  has  worked,  until  recently,  to  pre- 
vent working  men  and  others  without  income 
from  entering  the  political  arena.  Recentlv  this 
has  been  in  part  obviated  by  the  Labor  f  arty, 
which  collects  from  each  labor  organization  be- 
longing to  it,  on  the  basis  of  two  pence  for  each 
member  of  the  organization,  thus  paying  to  its 
representatives  in  Parliament  a  small  salary. 
(See  Labor  Party.) 

But  Labor  and  Radicals  in  England  have  long 
demanded  the  payment  of  a  salary,  and  to-day 
the  demand  for  it  is  general.  The  following 
table  prepared  by  Sir  ^win  Grey  is  from  Tlu 
Reformer's  Year  Book  (1907): 


CommtT 

Sabry 

Other  advantages 

Austria 

16s.  id.  a  day  during 
session. 

TiaveHng  allowances. 

Hungary. 

i«>o. 

£66  house  (cnt.  Re- 
duced railway  fares. 

Bavaria 

lot.  a  day  during  ses- 

Free railway  timveL 

sion. 

• 

Belgium 

;£i6o. 

Free  railway  tmveL 

Bulgaria 

its.  a  day  during  ses- 

One free  journey. 

Denmark. . . . 

sion. 
IM.  a  day  during  ses- 
sion (reduced  to  6s. 
id.  if  more  than  six 
months). 

Free  railway  traveL 

Pianoe 

£360. 

Free  travel  on  State  rail- 
ways. Nominal  fee  of 
S>.  per  month  on  pri- 
vate lines. 

Germany. . . . 

iCiSe. 

Free  railway  passes. 

Prauia 

tss.  a  day  during  ses- 
sion. 

Free  railway  tmveL 

Greece 

Free  travel. 

Italy 

Netherlands.. 

Free  tnivel. 

£166. 

One  free  jouraey. 

Nomy. 

135.  a  day  during  ses- 

One free  journey.  Medi- 

sion. 

cal  attendance.  Fn- 
neial  expenses. 

Portugal 

None. 

Free  railway  trav^ 

30S.  a  day  during  ses- 

Free travel. 

Russia 

sion. 
a  15.  a  day  during  ses* 

One  free  journey. 

Servia 

sion. 
tsi.  a  day  daring  ses- 
sion. 

One  free  journey. 

Spain 

None. 

Cheap  railway  tickets. 
One  free  Journey. 

Sweden 

£.(>(,. 

Switserland. . 

i6s.  a  day  during  ses- 
sion. 

One  free  journey. 

United  States 

£1,000. 

£)(  for  stationery.  One 
fiee    journey.        Free 

postage,  free  seed  for 
distribution. 

As  a  general  rule  members  of  the  upper  houses 
are  not  paid,  but  notable  exceptions  are  France, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Senators  in 
France  and  the  U.  S.  are  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  in  this  matter  as  the  deputies  or  oon- 

fressmen,  while  in  Russia  a  seat  in  the  Upper 
[ouse  carries  with  it  a  salary  oi£,2.ias.  gd.  a  day, 
or  more  than  double  the  sum  received  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duma. 

PEABODT,  GEORGE:  Merchant;  philanthro- 

gist;  bom  South  Danvers,  Mass.,  1795:  received 
ttle  education,  and  entered  a  store  as  clerk  at 
as  early  age.  In  1814  he  began  a  dry-goods 
business  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  as  patrtner  with 
Elisha  Riggs.  He  later  had  establishments  in 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  In 
1839  Peabody  became  head  of  the  firm;  in  1837 
he  removed  to  England;  in  1843  he  withdrew 
from  the  old  firm  of  Peabody,  Riggs  &  Co.,  and 
established  a  banking-house.  He  became  vei^ 
rich,  and  gave  away  Targe  sums  of  money.    His 
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nfts,  in  all,  amounted  to  about  $7,000,000.  The 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London  was  given  to  him. 
and  his  statue  placed  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
1869.     He  died  in  London,  Nov.  4,  1869. 

One  of  the  chief  benefactions  of  Georg:e  Peabody  was  the 
sift  of  (3,500,000  to  provide  dwellings  and  lod^ng- houses 
for  the  poor  of  London.  Of  this  ;£35o,ooo  was  given  during 
his  life,  and  ^£150,000  in  1873  by  bequest.  The  fund  was  in 
the  fonn  of  a  trust,  and  is  in  care  of  a  secretary  and  nx 
trustees,  one  of  whom  is  the  United  States  Minister  to 
England.  Their  annual  report  for  1890  is  an  interesting 
document  and  proves  beyond  question  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Peabody  and  the  value  of  a  good  gift  wisely  bestowed.  The 
fund  which  in  1873  was  £500,000  nas  grown  by  the  addition 
of  rents  and  interest  to  a  total  of  ;£i,o23,446.  The  land  and 
buildings  under  the  care  of  the  trust  are  valued  at  jCi,S33,84S. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  furnished  to  the 
artizan  and  laboring  poor  of  London  5,071  dwellings,  75 
having  four  rooms,  1,789  three  rooms,  3,401  two  rooms,  and 
806  one  room.  The  average  rent  of  each  dwelling  was  4s. 
9id.  per  week,  and  of  each  room  as.  lid,;  the  rent  in  all 
cases  including  the  free  use  of  water,  laundries,  sculleries, 
and  bath-rooms.  The  highest  rent  charged  is  7s.  6d.  for 
some  of  the  four-room  dwellings.  The  dwellings  are  not  in  a 
group,  but  are  scattered  over  the  city,  apparently  being 
placed  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  That  the  plan  of 
cheap  dwellings  contributes  to  the  health  as  well  as  to  the 
comfort  of  the  poor  appears  from  a  glance  at  the  vital  statistics. 
The  death-rate  in  1889  was  31.15  per  1,000,  or  .85  per  1,000 
above  the  average  for  all  London,  but  this  was  exceptional, 
the  cause  being  an  eindemic  which  last  spring  visited  the 
sections  where  some  of  the  dwellings  are  located.  The  infant 
mortality  was  141.33  per  1,000,  or  31.37  below  that  of  all 
London.  The  births  were  38.49  per  i.ooo;  9.41  above  the 
London  record.  The  trustees'  report  also  gives  the  employ- 
ment of  each  tenant,  and  the  list  covers  nearly  100  trades 
and  occupations  from  expert  artisans  to  unskilled  laborers. 

PEACE  COHFEREHCE,  THE  HA6T7E :  A  con- 
ference called  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia 
for  the  consideration  of  means  and  measures  by 
which  wars  might  be  avoided,  and  peace  pro- 
moted. All  civilized  nations  were  invited  to  send 
delegates.  One  hundred  delegates  met.  May  18, 
1899,  and  held  a  number  of  sessions  between  that 
date  and  July  39th.  The  net  results  of  the  de- 
liberations were:  (i)  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
projectiles  or  explosives  from  balloons  for  five 
years;  (2)  the  prohibition  to  employ  projectiles 
which  diffuse  suffocating  gases  dangerous  to  life ; 
(3)  the  prohibition  to  employ  dum-dum  buUete 
which  expand  or  flatten  in  the  human  body.  The 
conference  also  passed  six  resolutions,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  relating  to  interna- 
tional arbitration,  and  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  civilized  world.  A  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  was  created,  which  has 
settled  a  number  of  disputes  amicably;  the  first 
of  these  was  that  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  concerning  the  Pius  Fund  Claims,  in  1902. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  first  peace  conference  d.t 
The  Hague  was  so  great  that  a  second  conference 
was  called  for  June  i,  1907,  by  QueenWilhelmina 
at  the  initiative  of  the  czar.  The  sessions  began 
June  xsth,  with  a  much  larger  attendance  of 
delegates  and  a  more  favorable  and  appreciative 
pubfic  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  confer- 
ence was  in  session  for  eighteen  weeks,  and  the 
net  results  were  embodied  in  the  following  con- 
ventions adopted  unanimously: 

I.  The  peaceful  regulation  of  international  conflicts. 
3.  Providing  for  an  international  prize  court. 

Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  on  land. 

Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea. 

Covering  the  laying  of  submarine  mines. 

The  bombardment  of  towns  from  the  sea. 

The  matter  of  the  collection  of  contractual  debts. 

The  transformation  of  merchantmen  into  warships. 

The  treatment  of  captured  crews. 

The  inviolability  of  fishing-boats. 

The  inviolability  of  the  postal  service. 

The.application  of  the  Geneva  convention  and  the  Red 

to  sea  warfare,  and 

The  law  and  customs  regulating  land  warfare. 
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"The  right  to  sign  these  conventions  will  be  open  until 
June  30,  1^8." 

In  addition  the  conference  has  made  declarations  and 
adopted  resolutions  as  follows: 

First.  That  balloons  shall  not  be  used  for  the  throwing  of 

A  recommendation  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitra- 

Third.  A  recommendation  regarding  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  court  o(  arbitration. 

Fourth.  A  resolution  concerning  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. 

Fifth.  The  convocation  of  the  third  conference. 

Sixth.  The  prohibition  of  unnecessarily  cruel  bullets  in 
warfare. 

Seventh.  The  cooperation  of  all  countries  in  the  building 
of  the  Palace  of  Peace. 

The  third  conference  is  to  meet  in  191 5  by 
resolution  adopted  in  the  last  session. 

PEACE  SOCIETT,  THE:  Founded  in  London 
in  18 16,  it  has,  therefore,  been  at  work  ninety 
years ;  and  its  history  and  results  are  largely  seen 
m  the  position  of  the  great  question  of  peace 
to-day.  (See  International  Arbitration; 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.)  The  soci- 
ety thus  sets  forth  its  objects : 

1.  To  promote  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  permanent  and 
universal  peace  throughout  the  world. 

9.  To  diffuse  information  tending  to  show  that  war  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  mankind. 

3.  To  indicate  the  mannev  in  which  Christian  principles 
may  be  reduced  to  practise  in  the  relations  of  states. 

4.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  practical  methods  of 
settling  international  disputes  without  recourse  to  arms, 
such  as  international  art^tration,  a  High  Court  of  Nations,  a 
proportionate  and  simultaneous  reduction  of  armaments, 
etc. 

5.  To  oppose  the  increasing  tendency  to  militarism,  which 
is  so  fatal  to  national  prosperity  and  progress. 

6.  To  advocate  a  reduction  of  ruinous  war  expenditures, 
and  thus  to  lessen  the  burden  which  oppresses  the  peoples  ot 
Europe,  and  especially  the  working  classes. 

7.  To  promote  the  studir  of  these  and  similar  questions 
likely  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion. 

The  president  of  the  Peace  Society  is  Robert 
Spence  Watson,  LL.D. ;  the  secretary,  W.  Evans 
Darby,  LL.D.  The  Society  publishes  monthly 
The  Herald  of  Peace  and  Itttemational  Arbitra- 
tion. Secretary's  address:  47  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  England. 

PEACOCK,  Sm  ALEXANDER  JAMES:  Some- 
time Premier  of  Victoria;  bom  at  Creswick,  Vic- 
toria, June  II,  1 86 1.  Member  of  legislature 
since  1889;  minister  without  portfolio,  1890-92; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  sometime 
Postmaster-General,  1892-93.  Chief  secretary 
and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  1894-99; 
chief  secretary  and  Minister  of  Labor,  1901-2. 
Premier  Feb.,  1901-June,  1902;  member  for  Vic- 
toria of  National  Convention  which  framed  the 
Commonwealth  Constitution,  1897-98.  Prom- 
inently identified  with  Australian  Native  Asso- 
ciation movement  and  several  times  president 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Was  grand  master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons  of  Victoria, 
1900-5.  Address:  339  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 
Creswick,  Victoria. 

PEASANT  REVOLT  (1377-81):  An  uprising 
of  the  English  peasantry  under  the  leadership  of 
Wat  Tyler  {q.  t;.).  Jack  Straw,  and  the  priest  John 
Ball  (9.  v.).  The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt 
was  the  imposition  of  an  unjust  poll-tax,  which 
was  to  be  exacted  equally  from  the  poorest  as  well 
as  the  richest;  but  many  other  influences  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  an  outbreak.  The  teachings 
of  John  Wyclif  and  his  "poor  priests"  had  very 
largely  emancipated  the  minds  of  the  laboring 
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classes  from  the  unjtist  authority  of  Chttrcb  and 
king.  John  Ball  (ff.  v.),  called  by  the  rich  "the 
mad  priest,"  had  lor  years  been  circulating  his 
leveling  doctrine:  "When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve 
span,  who  was  then  the  gentleman?"  In  1348 
tne  Black  Death  had  swept  over  England,  carry- 
ing off  more  than  half  its  population,  and  being 
especially  severe  among  the  poorer  classes.  As 
a  result  there  was  great  scarcity  of  laborers,  and 
for  the  first  time  they  found  themselves  masters 
of  the  situation.  The  demand  for  workers  was 
twice  as  large  as  the  supply,  and  they  soon  began 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  condition  of  thing[s. 
The  villeins  suddenly  became  conscious  of  their 
strength,  and  even  dared  to  oppose  their  masters. 
The  lords  and  landowners,  then  as  now,  at  once 
called  for  the  aid  of  the  law,  and  enacted  what  is 
known  as  "The  Statute  of  Laborers."  This  pro- 
vided that  no  laboring  man  or  woman,  whether 
bond  or  free,  should  leave  the  parish  in  which  he 
or  she  lived,  and  should  receive  the  same  wages 
as  before  the  Black  Death.  All  the  lawyers  in 
the  country  were  set  to  work  imdoing  the  move- 
ment of  emancipation  which  had  been  in  progress 
before  the  plagfue.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
enforce  the  Statute  of  Laborers,  for  men  were  at 
this  time  too  scarce  and  valuable  to  be  put  to 
death  or  imprisoned,  and  too  poor  to  pay  the 
fines  levied  upon  them'.  However,  oppression 
followed  oppression  until  the  poll-tax,  in  1377, 
forced  the  exasperated  peasantry  to  arms  (June, 
1381).  The  revolt  spread  like  wild-fire  over  the 
country,  and  for  a  time  the  peasants  carried 
everything  before  them,  burning  the  records  of 
their  serfdom,  and  killing  every  lawyer  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  The  poorer  artizans  of  London 
opened  to  them  the  gates  of  that  city.  They 
destroyed  the  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy ;  they  burst  into  the  Tower 
and  beheaded  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  but  ab- 
stained from  plunder,  calling  themselves  "seek- 
ers of  truth  and  justice,  not  thieves  or  robbers." 
They  were  finally  met  by  the  boy  king,  Richard 
II.,  who  promised  to  free  them  and  their  lands 
forever,  and  called  himself  their  leader.  They 
believed  his  promises  and  gradually  dispersed, 
the  assassination  of  their  leader,  Tyler,  seeming 
to  deprive  them  of  unity  and  decision.  The  king 
then  gathered  a  large  army  and  marched  through 
the  land,  ruthlessly  executing  hundreds  of  the 
working  people  and  their  leaders,  and  declaring 
his  promises  null  and  void.  In  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Parliament,  which  was  composed 
of  landowners.  The  peasants'  revolt  was,  never- 
theless, not  a  failure.  It  created  a  healthy  re- 
spect and  fear  for  the  might  of  united  and  indig- 
nant serfs,  and  struck  feudalism  its  death-blow. 
During  the  century  and  a  half  after  the  revolt, 
villeinage  died  out  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  became 
a  rare  and  antiquated  thing.  Sixty  years  after 
a  workingman's  wages  commanded  twice  the 
amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  could  have 
been  obtained  under  Edward  III. ;  while  one  hun- 
dred years  after  came  what  is  usually  called  the 
"Golden  Age"  of  English  labor. 

Rbfbrskcbs:  Knight's  Popular  History  of  England^  vol.  ii.. 
chap,  i.;  Rogers's  Work  and  Wa^es,  chap.  ix..  and  Ashley's 
English  Economic  History,  pt.  li.,  chap,  iv.,  for  opposing 
views. 

PEASAHTS^  war,  the:  The  name  usuaUy 
given  to  the  revolutionary  uprising  of  the  peas- 
ants of  southern  and  central  Germany  in  1535. 
The  miseri^ble  opndition  of  the  German  serfs, 


the  appropriation  of  the  common  pasture  lands 
by  the  lords,  the  refusal  of  the  lords  to  let  their 
tenants  fish  in  the  streams  or  hunt  in  the  woods, 
the  increase  of  ground-rent,  of  socage  service,  and 
of  tithes,  had  led  to  small  uprisings  in  Germany, 
all  through  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  Bund- 
schuh  (the  shoe),  which  had  been  universally 
adopted  as  the  symbol  of  these  uprisings,  had 
become  laiown  through  all  Germany;  yet  the  re- 
volts had  been  weak  and  easily  put  down.  When, 
however,  the  Reformation  gave  the  people  a  new 
impetus  and  a  new  hope,  the  peasants  thought 
that  now  was  their  opportunity.  They  even  at 
first  looked  to  Luther  to  lead  them.  They  pleaded  , 
the  communistic  practises  and  principles  of  early  ! 
Christianity.  The  peasants  rose  with  religious 
zeal.  The"  twelve  principles  they  formulated 
show  this.  They  were:  (1)  The  right  of  the  peas- 
antry to  appoint  their  own  preachers,  who  were 
to  be  allowed  to  preach  the  word  of  God  from  the 
Bible.  (2)  That  the  dues  paid  by  the  peasantry 
were  to  be  abolished,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tithes  ordained  by  God  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy,  the  surplus  of  which  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  general  purposes,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  (3)  The  abolition  of  vassalage  as 
iniquitous.  (4)  The  right  of  hunting,  fishing, 
and  fowling.  (5)  That  of  cutting  wcxid  in  the 
forests.  (6)  T&e  modification  of  socage  and 
average  service.  (7)  That  the  peasant  should  be 
guaranteed  protection  from  the  caprice  of  his 
lord  by  a  fixt  agreement.  (8)  The  modification 
of  the  rent  upon  feudal  lands  by  which  a  part  of 
the  profit  should  be  secured  p3  the  occupant. 
(9)  The  administration  of  justice  accordiug  to  the 
ancient  laws,  not  according  to  the  new  statutes 
and  to  caprice.  (10)  The  restoration  of  com- 
munal property  illegally  seized.  (11)  The  abo- 
lition 01  dues  on,  the.death  of  the  serf,  by  which 
the  widows  and  orphans  were  deprived  of  their 
right,  (i  a)  The  acceptance  of  the  aforesaid  arti- 
cles, or  their  refutation  as  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Karlstadt  and  some  of  the  Reformers 
joined  the  peasants.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
others  denounced  them.  Munzer  accused  Lu- 
ther "of  deserting  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  ten- 
dering the  Reformation  a  fresh  advantage  for 
the  princes,  a  fresh  means  of  tyranny."  The 
uprising  began  in  Upper  Swabia  in  the  autumn 
or  1524,  and  gradually  spread.  When  the  con- 
vent of  Kempten  was  captured  by  the  peasants, 
Jan.  I,  1$!$,  the  uprising  became  general  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Hartz,  and  from  the  Rhine  to 
Bohemia.  With  the  exception  of  Thomas  Mun- 
zer {q.  V.)  and  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  a  notorious 
robber  knight,  the  peasants  had  no  leaders.  They 
simply  gathered  in  large  masses  of  from  8,000 
to  30,000  men.  They  captured  and  plundered 
castles  and  monasteries,  often  with  great  cruelty. 
As  soon,  however,  as  they  met  disdplined  armies, 
in  the  south  under  Truchsess  von  Waldburg,  and 
in  the  north  under  Philip  of  Hesse,  they  were 
defeated.  The  peasants  captured  Waldburg,  but 
could  not  hold  it.  The  insurrection  of  Munzer, 
the  prophet  of  the  Anabaptists  (?.  v.)  in  Thurin- 
gia,  broke  out  later  in  1525,  but  in  a  few  months 
all  was  over.  The  peasants  were  put  down  and 
punished  with  terrible  cruelty.  The  whole  coun- 
try became  one  scene  of  devastation ;  even  young 
children  were  cast  "as  Lutheran  dogs"  to  the 
flames. 

RBFBitBNCBS:  Corndiui'*  Stwitm  «a  GisMMi  &  Smmtb- 
kritgs  (1869);  Schreiber's  Dwr  dnUsch*  Bmutnlaitt  (iSi4); 
tbtaaaa  History  (^Gtrmany  (translation,  185  j). 
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PEASE,  EDWARD  R.:  Socialist;  general  sec- 
retary of  Fabian  Society,  bom  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, 1857;  his  education  was  conducted  by  a 
private  tutor.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  a 
commercial  occupation,  he  became  a  stock-broker 
in  London;  but  led  by  the  study  of  social  con- 
ditions and  principles,  gave  up  this  position  in 
1886,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  the  cabinet- 
making  trade  in  a  cooperative  company,  spending 
his  spare  time  in  studying  labor  questions,  eco- 
nomics, and  socialism.  In  1 88  j  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  in  organizing  the  Fabian  Society  (q. 
v.),  the  first  meetings  bein^  held  in  his  rooms,  and 
in  1 886  he  became  for  a  time  its  secretary.  He 
traveled  later  in  the  United  States,  returned  to 
England,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Alliance 
Cabinet-makers'  Trade-Union,  secretary  of  the 
National  Labor  Federation,  and  a  most  active 
worker  in  labor  organization  and  reform.  In 
1890  Mr.  Pease  became  paid  secretary  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  and  has  remained  so  till  the 
present.  The  work  of  the  society  had  become  so 
extensive  as  to  oblige  him  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  its  interests.  Besides  his  secretaryship  he  is 
editor  of  the  Fabian  News.  Both  he  and  his  wife, 
Marjory  Davidson,  were  active  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom.  He 
took  part  in  founding  the  Labor  Party  (7.  v.) 
and  has  been  a  member  of  its  executive  and  a 
trustee  of  its  parliamentary  fund  from  the  begin- 
ning; he  was  also  a  founder  and  governor  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  now  a  part  of  the 
London  University,  and  of  an  aissociated  body, 
the  British  Library  of  Political  Science.  He  is 
author  of  "The  Case  for  the  Municipal  Drink 
Trade."  Address:  3  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, England. 

PEFFER,  WILLIAM  ALFRED:  Ex- United 
States  senator  from  Kansas ;  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Populist  Party  (q.  v.) ;  bom  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.,  1831 ;  removed  to  Indiana  1833,  and 
engaged  in  farming;  enlisted  in  the  war  1862-65; 
began  law  practise  in  June,  1865;  removed  to 
Kansas  and  established  local  journals;  elected  to. 
State  Senate  1874;  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
1881 ;  elected  to  U.  S.  Senate  as  Populist,  defeat- 
ing Senator  Ingalls,  1891-97;  Prohibition  can- 
didate for  governor,  1898;  since  then  mainly 
engaged  in  literary  work.  Author,  among  other 
works,  of  "Rise  and  Fall  of  Populism  in  the 
U.  S."  (1900).     Address:  Topeka,  Kan. 

PEHOLOGT  (for  statistics  see  Crime):  Etjr- 
mologically  the  word  penology  means  the  sci- 
ence of  punishment;  but  it  has  gradually  come 
to  have  a  broader  meaning  as  representmg  the 
body  of  principles  and  practises  relating  to  the 
repression  and  prevention  of  crime  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  offender.  It  includes  in  its  scope 
the  study  of  social  conditions  which  foster  crime, 
the  structure  and  administration  of  criminal  law, 
the  police  power,  the  study  of  the  offender,  both 
as  to  environment  and  heredity;  it  relates  also 
to  the  treatment,  discipline,  and  correction  of 
offenders  with  or  without  imprisonment  and  to 
measures  for  the  rehabilitation  in  society  of  the 
discharged  prisoner. 

The  history  of  penology  is  a  history  of  the  legal 
codes  or  standards  written  or  unwritten  which 
society  from  the  most  primitive  times  has  pre- 
scribed for  social  regulation,  and  a  history  of  the 
methods  of  punishments  by  which  they  were  en- 
forced.   Many  of  these  codes  and  punishments 


are  now  obsolete;  but  the  traditions  of  retributive 

justice  and  of  social  vengeance  which  the  early 

codes  represented  are  still  embodied 

Hiitorr  '"^  penal  theories  and  practise.  In 
'  the  writings  of  Plato,  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  a  principle  is  enunciated 
which  has  become  fundamental  in  the  new  pe- 
nology, namely,  that,  combined  with  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  the  fundamental  object  of  law, 
all  punishment  should  be  disciplinary  and  cor- 
rective. The  Emperor  Julian  and  Pope  Clement 
XI.  were  also  heralds  of  the  new  order. 

But  its  two  most  prominent  apostles  whose  work 
and  influence  mark  most  distinctly  the  difference 
between  the  old  conception  and '  the  new  were 
Beccaria  (bom  1738),  an  Italian  nobleman,  and 
John  Howard,  an  English  squire,  bom  in  1726. 
neccaria's  work  on  '  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene" 
("Crimes  and  Punishments")  was  first  published 
in  1764,  when  the  author  was  but  twentv-six 
years  of  age.  Translated  into  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean lan^ages  its  influence  was  felt  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Frederick  the  Great  had 
already  abolished  torture  and  it  had  been  dis- 
continued in  Sweden;  but  to  Beccaria  is  due  the 
chief  credit  of  its  general  abolition  in  Europe. 
John  Howard,  though  twelve  years  older  than 
Beccaria,  began  his  special  work  nine  years  later. 
He  had  already  had  personal  experience  of  the 
barbarities  suffered  by  prisoners  of  war  and  had 
raised  his  voice  against  them.  In  1773  he  was 
made  high  sheriff  of  the  County  of  Bedford  in 
England.  The  abuse  of  the  fee  system  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  Bedford  Jail  led  him  to  in- 
spect other  English  jails.  His  observations  were 
extended  over  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  em- 
bodied in  a  work  entitled  "The  State  of  the 
Pri.sons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Preliminary 
Observations;  and  an  Account  of  Some  Foreign 
Prisons."  This  ^ork  stirred  up  great  interest 
and  sympathy,  and  gave  an  initial  impulse  to 
the  work  of  prison  reform  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  subsequent  labors  of  Howard.  Another 
distinguished  prison  reformer  was  Elizabeth  Fry, 
bom  1780  near  Norwich,  England.  Her  prison 
visiting,  beginning  at  Newgate,  extended  to  the 
Continent. 

The  work  of  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry 
stimulated  effort  in  two  directions:  it  aroused 
public  sentiment  to  the  necessity  of  an  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  in 
prisons;  it  developed  increased  interest  in  the 
discharged  prisoner.  Their  writings  show,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  a  firm  grasp  of  what  are  now 
recognized  to  be  fundamental  principles  of  pe- 
nology. They  also  stimulated  an  organic  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  organization  of  prisoners' 
aid  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 

What  may  be  called  the  more  scientific  stage 
of  penology,  due  both  to  the  work  of  eminent 
theorists  and  practical  exponents  of  enlightened 
prison  administration,  came  later.  A  leader  of 
reform  on  the  Continent  was  Vilain  XIV.  of 
Flanders,  whose  influence  Howard  recognized. 
In  Great  Britain  the  man  who  initiated  the  most 
distinct  departure  in  prison  administration  and 
whose  work  was  founded  on  a  philosophic  con- 
ception of  penological  principles  was  Captain 
Alexander  Maconochie,  a  British  naval  captain 
of  Scotch  birth.  He  had  a  genius  for  managing 
men.  His  various  writings  show  that  he  was 
abreast  of  the  best  modem  thought  as  to  the  ap- 

glication  of  reformatory  influences  and  methods. 
[e  had  a  limited  opportunity  to  apply  his  id- 
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at  Norfolk  Island,  one  of  the  South  Pacific 
islands,  900  miles  east  of  New  Zealand,  where  he 
had  command  of  a  colony  of  1,400  men  from 
1840-44,  achieving  remarkable  success.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Crofton,  a  man  gifted  with  similar  genius, 
applied  with  great  success  reformatory  ideas  to 
the  Irish  prison  system.  In  the  United  States 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  what  is  known  as 
the  reformatory  system  is  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway, 
whose  experiments  in  Michigan  at  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction  were  afterward  fully  de- 
veloped at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  New  York. 

Distinguished  among  the  leaders  and  exponents 
of  penology  in  this  country  have  been  Edward 
Livingston,  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  and  his  son  Dr.  F. 
H.  Wines,  General  R.  Brinkerhofi,  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson, and  others.  Notable  leaders  in  Europe 
were  Montesinos  in  Spain,  Count  SoUohub  m 
Russia,  Mittermaier  in  Germany,  Dr.  Guillaume 
in  Switzerland,  Demetz  and  B^enger  in  France, 
Wichem  in  Hamburg,  Ducp^tiaux  in  Belgium. 

The  first  international  prison  congress  was  held 
in  Frankfurt  in  1845,  and  a  second  was  held  at 
Brussels  the  following  year.  It  was  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  zeal  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines 

Orffsaie  *^*  ^^^  International  Prison  Con- 
■o^ment  S^^  was  reorganized  and  established 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  1870.  Au- 
thorized by  a  resolution  of  CongpiBsa 
of  the  U.  S.,  Dr.  Wines'visited  Great  Britain  and 
the  most  prominent  cotuitries  of  Europe,  and  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  foreign  governments 
and  experts.  Under  his  presidency  a  congress 
was  held  in  London  in  1872 ;  a  second  convened  at 
Stockholm  in  1878.  Subsieauent  congresses  at 
intervals  of  five  years -have  been  held  at  Rome, 
St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Budapest. 
The  eighth  congress  will  be  held  in  Washington 
in  191  o.  These  congresses  have  brought  to- 
gether eminent  jurists,  prison  directors,  prison 
ph3rsicians,  and  representatives  of  child-saving 
work  and  of  societies  for  aiding  discharged  prison- 
ers. The  National  Prison  Association  of  the  U.  S. 
held  its  first  meeting  in  1870,  and  in  1883  was 
reorganized  and  has  since  held  annual  meetings. 

La  Soci^t^  G^nfrale  des  Prisons  of  France  was 
organized  in  June,  1877,  and  has  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  penological  ideas 
in  Europe. 

The  International  Society  for  Criminal  Anthro- 
pology has  occupied  a  more  limited  field,  con- 
fining itseU  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  criminal; 
and  there  is  also  an  international  society  for  the 
study  of  criminal  law.  These  organizations, 
state,  national,  and  international,  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  law,  anthropology,  prison  sci- 
ence, and  the  prevention  of  crime,  have  broad- 
ened their  studies  so  as  to  cover  the  wide  field  of 
sociological  investigation. 

A  crime  in  its  simplest  definition  is  an  offense 
against  public  law  to  which  a  penalty  is  attached. 
The  offense  must  be  defined  by  law  and  the  pen- 
alty affixt.  Offenses  in  most  countries  are  di- 
vided into  felonies,  misdemeanors,  and  infractions 
of  local  or  police  ordinances.     The 

«j^^  terms  felony  and  misdemeanor  no 
U^^  longer  have  their  original  force  in 
^^  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  Orig- 
inally a  felony  denoted  offenses  the 
penalty  of  which  involved  forfeiture  of  goods; 
this  meaning  of  the  word  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. The  distinction  now  between  these 
words  lies  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  of- 


fense as  in  the  punishment  imposed.  In  niost  of 
the  codes  of  the  U.  S.  a  felony  is  a  public  offense 
which  may  be  punished  by  death  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary;  all  other  offenses  are 
miisdemeanors.  So  far  as  the  duration  of  the  pun- 
ishment is  concerned  the  sentence  for  a  mis- 
demeanor may  last  longer  than  that  for  a  felony. 
It  was  formerly  ass.umed  that  a  sentence  to  a 
penitentiary  or  state  prison  was  a  much  severer 
punishment  than  a  sentence  to  a  county  jail. 
This  is  no  longer  true.  A  sentence  to  a  firsUclass 
penitentiary,  so  far  as  the  real  welfare  of  the 
prisoner  is  concerned,  is  a  much  milder  punish- 
ment than  a  sentence  to  many  county  jails  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Offenses  are  likewise 
grouped  differently  in  different  states.  Varia- 
tions in  penalties  for  the  same  offenses  in  different 
states  are  very  great.  From  time  to  time  pen- 
alties rise  and  fall  like  the  variations  of  the  thei- 
mometer.  A  study  of  criminal  codes  shows  that 
there  is  no  general  principle  upon  which  they  are 
established;  both  with  reference  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  crime  and  the  penalties  attached  they 
are  a  maze  of  contradictions.  They  serve  to 
show,  however,  to  some  extent  the  categories  of 
offenses  which  are  now  considered  dangerous  to 
society.  Many  offenses  which  were  crimes  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  such  as  witchcraft  and  heresy,  are 
obsolete.  On  the  other  hand  our  statutes  teem 
with  offenses  to-day  of  which  the  ancient  or 
medieval  world  -was  entirely  ignorant.  They 
grow  out  of  the  complexity  of  our  civilization. 
Such  offenses  as  the  stealing  of  electricity  for  use 
as  light  or  power,  or  the  tapping  of  a  telegpraph- 
wire  to  get  information,  or  violations  of  the  sani- 
tary co<fc  as  to  expectoration,  are  purely  modem. 
The  enactment  01  laws  creating  new  offenses  be- 
fore people  have  been  educated  up  to  the  new 
standard  of  civilisation  involved,  leads  to  viola- 
tions of  law  by  many  people  who  hiust  be  re- 
garded as  of  average  normality.  Such  offenders 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  purely  criminal  type ;  their 
offenses  may  result  merely  from  ignorance  or 
lack  of  development. 

A  capital  defect  of  all  of  our  criminal  codes  is 
in  the  wholly  arbitrary  character  of  the  penalties 
imposed.  They  are  supposed  to  be  aetenent 
and  exemplary,  but  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  deterrent  force  of  penalties.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  our  codes  still  embody  .the  retaliatory  prin- 
ciple of  imposing  so  much  suffering  for  a  given 
offense.  The  remedy  for  these  arbitrary  pen- 
alties is  in  the  indeterminate  sentence,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  explained  later  on. 

Ancient  codes  imposed  the  same  penalties  on 

all  offenders  alike.     The  punishment  was  fitted 

to  the  offense,  not  to  the  offender.     In  modem 

times  criminal  procedure  and  the  ap>- 

Stady  of  the  P^cation    of    penalties    have    been 

Criminal  modified  by  a  study  of  the  offender. 
According  to  the  code  of  New  York  a 
child  under  seven  years  of  a^  is  not 
considered  capable  of  committing  crime.  A 
child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  incapable  of  crime;  but  the  pre- 
sumption may  be  removed  by  proof  that  he  has 
sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the  act  or  neg- 
lect charged  against  him.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween legal  minority  and  leg^  majority  in  New 
York  and  in  most  states  is  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Persons  who  are  idiotic,  imbecile,  lunatic,  or  in- 
sane are  likewise  excluded  from  punidiment. 
The  distinctions  thus  made  in  the  law  open  the 
way  for  more  minute  study  of  the  offender. 
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GaH  and  Spurzheim,  the   founders   of   phre- 
nology, gave  an  impulse  to  the  cranial  study  of 
criminals,  and  the  studies  of  Lombroso,  Ferri,  and 
others    have   widened   the   field   of 
Criminal    **^^'''    observation.     Broca   founded 
AnthroDol-  ****  Anthropological  Society  in  Paris 
'    '  in  1859,  and  has  been  regarded  as 
*'         the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of 
criminal  anthropology.    Under  Lom- 
broso, Ferri,  and  Garofalo,  Italy  has  since  taken 
the  lead  in  this  matter.    Lombroso's  conclusions, 
however,  are  contradicted  by  French  and  Ger- 
man anthropologists,  and  have  not  as  yet  been 
productive  of  any  practical  results  in  criminal 
procedure  or  the  treatment  of  offenders.     More 
fruitful  results  may  be  expected  from  the  applica- 
tion of  psychology  to  the  study  of  offenders  when 
this  new  science  shall  have  become  more  fully  de- 
veloped.    It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  distinguish 
between  the  accidental  offender  and   the  bom 
criminal  merely  by  physiological  or  anthropolog- 
ical tests.    The  existence  of  a  purely  criminal 
class  has  as  yet  not  been  demonstrated  ;  but 
beyond  doubt  a  great  many  confirmed  criminals 
belong  to  a  degenerate  or  undeveloped  class.    The 
best  work  done  by  the  criminal  anthropologist  is 
in  insisting  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the 
offender  l«cause  it  throws  light  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  produce  him  and  upon  the  influences 
necessary  for  correction. 

Theories  of  responsibility,  partly  metaphysical 
and  partly  theological,  influence  criminal  law  and 
penaJty  and  the  treatment  of  the  offender.     The 
necessity  of  inflicting  punishment,  in 
HeiDoniible  °^^^^  *^**  ^^^  prisoner  may  expiate 
'  his  offense  by  a  certain  amount  of 

suffering,  is  still  maintained  by  con- 
servative writers.  Others  justify  punishment 
only  as  deterrent  and  exemplary.  The  newer 
penologists,  while  ascribing  some  deterrent  value 
to  the  infliction  of  penalties,  consider  the  prime 
ofiSce  of  punishment  to  be  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety ana  the  correction  of  the  offender.  These 
are  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  penology. 
With  the  question  of  retribution  under  this  view 
society  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  punishment  is  re- 
placed by  discipline. 

The  question  of  responsibility  or  limited  re- 
sponsibility in  cases  ot  alleged  insanitv  has  be- 
come prominent  in  celebrated  criminal  cases  in 
the  U.  S.  The  code  of  New  York  follows  the 
English  law  based  on  the  McNaughton  case,  and 
does  not  excuse  from  criminal  liability  anv  per- 
son who  knew  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act 
he  was  doing  and  knew  that  the  act  was  wrong. 
This  definition  does  not  cover  acts  of  paranoiacs 
who  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  are  impelled 
by  irresistible  delusions,  and  does  not  protect 
society  against  dangerous  cranks.  There  is 
need  of  a  more  elastic  and  effective  criminal 
procedure,  not  in  the  interest  of  setting  the  dan- 
gerous crank  at  liberty,  but  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  society  by  placing  him  under  control. 

Modem  penology  devotes  much  attention  to 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  crime.     Instead  of 
focusing  attention  wholly  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  offender  to  society,  it  is  nec- 
Cfi^^gMm      essary  to  consider  the   responsibil- 
of  Grim*     '^^  "    society  to  the  offender.     The 
influence  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment are  important  factors.   Bearing 
on  this  subject,  the  study  of  the  Jukes  family  by 
Dugdale  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  effective 
sociological  investigation.     Lombroso  and  Pern 


and  Quetelet  maintain  that  crime  is  likewise  in- 
fluenced hy  climate  and  temperature.  Among 
the  recognized  causes  of  crime  are  war,  financi^ 
depression,  broken  family  ties,  vagrancy,  in- 
temperance, bad  homes,  insuflicient  number  of 
schools,  and  child  labor.  Among  preventive 
agencies  are  education,  civic  improvement,  recre- 
ation centers,  parks,  playgrounds,  the  drama, 
kindergartens,  boys'  clubs,  live  churches,  manual 
training,  and  an  efficient  police.  Of  all  causes  of 
crime,  alcoholism  is  the  most  frequent,  and  as  yet 
the  problem  of  the  effective  legal  treatment  of 
drunkenness  has  not  been  solved.  The  only 
radical  cure  is  the  reduction  of  intemperance  by 
education. 

Probation. — Under  ancient  systems  of  punish- 
ment imprisonment  was  but  little  used.  The  im- 
position of  fines,  mutilation,  and  death  took  its 
place.  Imprisonment  as  a  penalty  is  an  essen- 
tially modem  practise.  A  notable 
TreatawBt  ^^P^^ure  from  it  has  been  made  in 
suspending  the  sentence  and  giving 
the  offender  another  opportunity 
without  imprisonment.  This  system  was  first 
developed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
it  began  to  be  applied  in  1878.  It  is  now  a  rec- 
ognized part  of  the  judicial  system  of  that  state 
and  has  an  extensive  application  to  adults.  A  pro- 
bation officer,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  state, 
is  authorized  in  every  criminal  court.  In  the 
form  of  a  suspended  sentence  and  without  the  im- 
portant feature  of  investigation  and  surveillance 
secured  through  the  probation  officer,  France 
and  Belgium  have  adopted  the  system.  In 
France  in  1905  39,000  cases  were  placed  under 
suspended  sentence.  Statistics  for  a  number  of 
years  show  that  less  than  4  per  cent  default.  In 
England  excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  First  Offenders  Act,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  probation  officers.  New 
York  and  other  American  states  have  followed 
the  example  of  Massachusetts.  Probation  saves 
the  state  the  cost  of  imprisoning  the  offender  and 
leaves  him  free  to  work  for  himself  and  family. 
In  cases  where  fines  are  imposed  they  may  under 
the  probation  system  be  paid  in  instalments  to 
the  probation  officer.  Restitution  in  cases  of 
petit  larceny  by  returning  the  value  of  the  article 
stolen  is  also  obtained  through  probation. 

Juvenile  Courts. -^Another  important  contri- 
bution to  modem  penology  made,  by  the  U.  S.  is 
the  development  of  children's  courts.  Starting 
in  Chicago  in  1899  it  has  sprung  up  in  city  after 
city  and  state  citer  state,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  agitation  is  going  on  in  other  countries.  In 
the  juvenile  court  children  are  taken  out  of  a 
purely  criminal  process  and  committed  to  one 
which  is  educational,  and  the  court  becomes  part 
of  the  child-saving  community. 

Indeterminate  Sentence. — ^THe  principle  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  penologists  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  far-reaching 
principle  which  affects  the  action  of  the  court, 
the  administration  of  prisons,  and  the  prisoner 
after  his  release.  The  court  is  relieved  from  the 
arbitrary  penalties  prescribed  by  the  code  or  from 
the  necessity  of  determining  just  when  a  pris- 
oner shall  be  discharged.  Advocates  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence  regard  the  fixing  of  a  time 
by  the  judge  for  the  prisoner's  discharge  as  irra- 
tional as  it  would  be  for  a  doctor  to  name  the 
date  for  the  discharge  of  a  patient  on  committing 
him  to  a  hospital.     The  relief  afforded  to  the 
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court  in  not  being  obliged  to  impose  arbitrary 
time  sentences  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  value  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  Its  most  important 
service  is  in  connection  with  a  reformatory  sys- 
tem to  which  the  prisoner  must  be  submitted. 
In  fact,  without  such  a  system  the  indeterminate 
sentence  has  no  significance.  It  implies  the  com- 
mitment of  the  prisoner  to  influences  which  shall 
develop  him  physically,  morally,  and  intellectu- 
ally, which  shall  evoke  and  direct  his  powers, 
educate  brain  and  hand,  reveal  to  him  aspects  of 
social  duty,  teach  him  the  value  of  money,  train 
him  in  habits  of  industries  and  social  responsi- 
bility. It  implies  also  that  the  offender  shall 
be  released  only  conditionally  until  he  has  proven 
his  capacity  during  a  period  of  trial  to  live  in 
society  a  law-abiding  life.  In  this  country  the 
indeterminate  sentence  was  first  applied  to  the 
Elmira  Reformatory.  It  is  applied  now  to  nearly 
all  sentences  to  reformatories  for  adults  in  the 
country.  It  has  been  extended  in  some  states  to 
prisoners  sentenced  to  state  prisons.  Generally 
the  niaximum  time  for  which  the  prisoner  may  be 
held  is  the  maximum  penalty  nxt  in  the  code. 
A  much  larger  number  of  states  have  adopted  the 
feature  of  conditional  liberation  (parole  laws), 
without,  however,  developing  the  marking  and 
grading  system  which  furnishes  the  ladder  by 
which  the  prisoner  climbs  to  freedom.  The 
question  of  the  prisoner's  release  is  determined  by 
the  board  of  parole,  and  ver3'  often  by  insufficient 
information  derived  from  his  purely  negative 
conduct  while  in  prison.  The  U.  S.  and  nearly 
all  the  states  have  laws  providing  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  sentence  for  good  behavior;  but  the 
tests  of  good  conduct  are  few  and  insufficient 
compared  with  those  furnished  under  a  marking 
and  grading  system  as  illustrated  bv  Maconochie 
and  _  Crofton  and  developed  by  ferockway  of 
Elmira. 

In  the  paragraph  above  we  have  mentioned 

'  some  essential  features  of  the  reformatory  system. 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  at 

BeformatoTT  ?'"'.•'■*  ^*s  opened  in  1876.    Similar 

SyiteiB      institutions  have  been  established  in 
'  Massachusetts,   Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  Colorado.  Reformato- 
ries for  women  exist  in  Massachusetts,  Indiana, 
and  New  York.  In  addition  there  are  some  fifty 
reformatories  fcpr  juveniles  in  the  U.  S.  Adult 
reformatories  on  the  Elmira  plan  have  not  been 
established  abroad,  but  there  are  excellent  re- 
formatories for  minors  in  nearly  all  European 
countries;  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  at  Kassa, 
Hungary,  and  another,  under  De  Sanctis,  at  Pisa, 
Italy. 

Other  Prison  Systems. — While  reformation  is 
the  aim  of  nearly  all  modem  prisons,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  systems  through 
which  it  is  to  be  effected.  Early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury the  separate  system  was  established  at  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia.  Under  this 
system  prisoners  are  assigned  to  separate  cells  and 
have  separate  yards  in  which  to  exercise.  The 
cell  is  also  their  workshop.  The  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary has  remained  the  only  example  of  this  system 
in  the  U.  S.,  but  it  is  the  prevailing  system  in  Bel- 
gium, and  has  been  partially  adopted  in  France 
and  Italy,  or  combined  with  the  congregate  sys- 
tem. 

The  Auburn  system  with  congregate  labor  by 
day  and  separation  of  prisoners  bv  night  is  the 
prevailing  system  in  the  U.  S.  without  rigid  ad- 


herence to  the  rule  of  silence,  and  has  also  been 
widely  followed  in  Europe.  The  different  prison 
systems  naturally  involve  different  types  of  con- 
struction. The  best  modem  tj'pes  of  the  cellular 
system  are  found  in  Europe.  In  some  Southeni 
states  state  farms  have  been  bought  and  prisoners 
are  worked  in  the  day  at  agrictUtural  labor  and 
live  in  stockades  at  night.  In  Alabama  they  are 
worked  in  the  mines  under  state  control. 

While  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  penological  principles  their  application 
has  been  much  slower.  Progress 
FrosTMi  "inring  the  last  century  is  most  evi- 
in  Fanolorr  '^^"^  "*  *^*  following  directions :  The 
substitution  of  a  reformatory  for  a 
retributive  system;  the  abolition  of 
cruel  punishments;  tthe  new  attention  given  to 
the  study  of  the  criminal,  his  environment  and 
history;  the  separation  of  accidental  from  habit- 
ual criminals;  probation  without  imprisonment 
for  first  offenders,  with  friendly  surveillance ;  the 
establishment  of  children's  courts;  the  appoint- 
ment of  police  matrons;  the  humane  treatment 
of  the  criminal  insane;  the  development  of  an 
anthropometric  system  for  the  identification  of 
prisoners,  especiallv  the  Bertillon  system  and 
later  the  system  of  finger  prints;  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  prison  construction  and  prison  admin- 
istration; the  improved  personnel  in  prison  man- 
agement; extension  of  the  civil-service  system  to 
the  state  prisons;  new  and  better  principles  of 
classification;  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  young 
and  old  offenders;  improvement  in  prison  diet- 
aries and  sanitation;  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  in  prisons;  the  recognition  of 
labor  as  a  disciplinary  and  reformatory  agent;  a 
general  allowance  to  the  prisoner  of  some  snare  in 
his  earnings ;  the  abandonment  of  transportation 
in  nearly  all  civilized  countries;  substitution  of 
death  by  electricity  for  hanging  in  capital  cases, 
and  also  the  abolition  of  public  execution,  and 
in  some  countries  of  the  death  penalty;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  reformatory  system  in  the 
U.  S.  for  both  sexes;  the  system  of  conditional 
liberation  found  in  its  best  form  in  the  indeter- 
minate sentence ;  and  the  new  emphasis  laid  upon 
preventive  instead  of  punitive  or  corrective  meas- 
ures, with  an  increased  consciousness  of  social 
responsibility.  Samubl  J.  Barrows. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  The  most  important  body  of  theories,  facts,  and 
principles  relating  to  penoIo|fy  are  found  in  the  reports  d 
the  National  Prison  Association  (an  Index  to  these  feportt 
to  1904  has  been  published  by  Congress.  59th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  document  No.  310):  frocttdings  of  tXt  InltmaHotul 
Prison  Congress  (published , in  French);  R'pprt  on  til*  tm- 
ItrnaUonai  Congress  of  1872°  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Wines;  Ktfart 
on  Congress  of  1890  at  St.  PtUrsburg,  by  C.  D.  KanoaU: 
Reports  on  tin  Congresses  of  1895,  looo,  and  1905,  by  S.J. 
Barrows;  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  «7  CharUiet 
and  Correction;  Reports  of  the  Prison  Astocialion  of  New 
York  (18^5-1907);  Revne  Ptnitentiairej  published  by  ia 
Sod^te  gen6rale  des  Prisons  of  Prance  (since  1875),  indis- 
pensable to  students:  The  Proceeditas  of  the  Inlernalional 
Society  for  Criminal  Antitropology;  Beccaria,  Dei  deiitU  e 
drUc  Mm,  translation  of  which  in  J.  A.  Parrer's  Crtuwx  and 
PvmshmenU  (18S0);  E.  C.  Wines,  State  ofyPrisons  and  of 
ChUd-Sttving  Institutions  in  the  Civilitea  ^World  (iSSe): 
Arthur  Hacdonald, ^imormoJ  Man;  G.  Tarde,  La  PkHosa- 
phie  phiale  liiai);  Etudes  pinoles  et  soeiales  ytii'llP-  H. 
Wines,  Punishment  and  Reformation  (189)):  Willtam 
Tallack,  Penological  and  Preventive  PrinciUesU»96);  H. 
M.  Boies,  Science  of  Penology  (1901);  C.  K.  Henderson. 
Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Detintuenls  (1901):  A.  Cleve- 
land Hall,  Crime  in  Its  Relation  to  Social  Progress  (igoi  or 
1901):  S.  J.  Barrows,  The  Reformatory  System  in  tiie  United 
States;  Children's  Courts  in  tiu  UnOed  Stales,  and  other 
reports  by  the  same  author  prepared  for  the  International 
Prison  Ccmunission,  obtainable  through  the  Department  of 
State,  U.  S.  A.;  Douglas  Morrison,  Crime  and  Its  Cumses. 
An  extended  bibliogmphy  is  given  by  Arthw  MacdonaM 
in  bia  Abnormal  Man.    lyn  lecj  uy  vj  vy  v/-i  i>^ 
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PEirSIOKS:  A  pension  is  a  regular  payment  of 
TTkoney  to  a  person  by  the  government  m  consider- 
a.'tion  of  past  services  in  its  employ. 

Pensions  were  formerly  granted  in  the  United 
S-tates  only  to  enlisted  men  of  the  army  or  navy 
■^who  had  suffered  during  our  various  wars,  except 
in  a  few  special  instances.  But  in  1869  an  act 
"was  passed  providing  pensions  at  the  rate  of 
'their  salary  to  U.  S.  judges  who  have  served  ten 
years  and  resigned  at  seventy  years  or  upward. 
Pensions  have  also  been  granted  to  the  widows 
of  former  presidents.  Employees  in  the  life- 
saving  service,  in  the  quartermaster's  and  pay- 


charge  come  all  matters  relating  to  pensions,  and 
who  is  appointed  by  the  president,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  two  depu- 
ty commissioners,  a  chief  clerk,  an  assistant  chief 
clerk,  a  law  or  appeal  clerk,  a  board  of  legal  re- 
viewers, a  board  of  medical  reviewers,  special 
examiners,  examiners'  clerks,  copyists,  messen- 
gers, laborers,  and  watchmen. 

The  pension  laws  since  the  Civil  War  have 
been  too  numerous  and  too  complicated  to  be 
given  here,  but  the  growth  of  our  pension  list 
till  it  has  become  the  chief  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  seen  in  the  following  table : 


[From 

the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commiasioner  of  Pensions] 

Year 

Number  of  pensionera 
on  the  rolls 

First 
payments 

Pensions, 

exclusive  of 

first  payments 

Total 

disbursements 

for  pensions 

Cost, 
maintenance, 
and  expenses 

(ended  Jane  30) 

Invalids 

Widows, 
etc. 

Total 

x86a 

4,341 
7,891 

3.818 

6.970 

97.656 

50. 106 

71.070 

S3 .6 18 

93.686 

105.104 

111.165 

IOS.39S 
199,990 
941,019 
980,680 
984.488 

8.159 
14.791 

196,799 

155.474 
169,643 

198,186 
950,809 
537,944 
993.599 
998.441 
985.971 

DoUars 

DoUars 

Dollars 
790,384-76 
I.09S. 139-9' 
4.504.616.99 

8.S»5.i53-ii 

15.450,549  88 

90,784.789.69 

93,101,509.36 

98,513.»47.»7 

99.351,488.78 

56,689,999.08 

106,093,850.39 

138,463,130.65 

141,149,861.33 

139,000,988.95 

DoUars 

1S63 

1864 

X865 

x866 1      55,65* 

407,165.00 

490,977 -35 

553,090-34 

564,596.81 

600,997.86 

935.097.98 

3.596,389.13 

3,841,706.74 

3,791,839.8* 

3.593.969.51 

Ism"  "."."".' 

89.ls9 
87,591 
145.4  lo 
415.654 
759,510 
717.761 
701.483 

i860 

1880 

19,468.191.90 
38,791,866.03 
9,898,595.07 
8,940.064.00 
6,159,189.67 

44,991,037.88 

67,371,984-36 

198,633,605-58 

139,909,797-33 

139,848,105-58 

1800 

master's  departments,  and  nurses  have  also  re- 
ceived them.  Private  pension  bills  are  often 
passed,  but  by  far  the  largest  number  of  pen- 
sioners of  the  U.  S.  are  such  under  general  laws. 

The  U.  S.  pension  system  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence with  the  resolution  of  Congress  dated  Aug. 
26,  1776,  by  which  the  Continental  Congress  un- 
dertook to  provide  for  disabled  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  From  June  7,  1785,  to  Sept.  29, 
1789,  the  several  states  assumed  the  payment  of 
pensions  by  a  recommendation  of  Congress  on  ac- 
count of  its  inability  to  raise  money  by  taxation. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  Con- 
gress resumed  their  payment  by  annual  enact- 
ments, making  them  payable  during  the  life  of 
the  beneficiaries,  under  the  acts  01  March  aj, 
1792,  and  Feb.  38,  1793. 

Pensions  were  not  provided  for  the  children 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  The  first  act  pro- 
viding pensions  for  disabled  o£5cer5  and  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army  was  passed  April  3,  1790, 
and  its  provisions  were  renewed  and  amended 
from  time  to  time  t&itil  they  were  embodied  in 
the  act  of  March  16, 1803,  which  is  now  the  funda- 
mental law  for  pensions  on  account  of  disability 
incurred  prior  to  March  4,  1861. 

By  Act  of  March  3,  1835,  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  was  created  for  two  years. 
It  was  extended  from  time  to  time, 

m^tgf^     and  made  permanent  in  1849.     He 

^^     was  to  execute,  under  the  direction 

of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy, 

such  duties  in  relation  to  the  various  pension 

laws  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  president. 

On  March  3,  1840,  the  pension  office  became 
a  bureau  of  the  newly  created  Department  of  the 
Interior.  As  at  present  organized  its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  commissioner,  tmder  whose 


The  following  amounts  have  been  paid  to  sol- 
diers, their  widows,  minor  children,  and  depend- 
ent relatives  on  account  of  military  and  naval 
service  during  the  wars  in  which  the  U.  S.  has 
been  engaged: 

War  of  the  Revolution  (estimated) $70,000,000-00 

War  of  1819  (on  account  of  service,  with< 

out  regaul  to  disability) 45,549.069.94 

Indian  wars  (on  account  of  service,  with. 

out  regard  to  disability) 8,960, 143 .  38 

War  with  Mexico  (on  account  of  service, 

without  regard  to  disability) 38,059,945.93 

Civil  War 3.959.195,306.60 

War  with  Spain 15,438,355 .  16 

Regular  establishment 7,999,319.89 

Unclassified 16,135,878.80 

Actual  total  disbuisements  in  pensions.  (3,459,860,311. 93 

Pensions  in  other  countries  are  granted  to 
many  more  classes  of  persons  than  in  the  U.  S., 
tho  to  soldiers  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale.  In 
Great  Britain  pensions  are  given  to  judges  of  the 
higher  courts,  to  many  other  occupants  of  civil 
offices,  to  distinguished  authors,  scientists,  in- 
ventors, or  to  their  widows  and  families.  The 
budget  for  army  retired  half -pay  in  Great  Britain 
for  1906-7  was  £3,558,000;  navy,  £3,460,700; 
civil  service  (non-effective  and  charitable),  £800,- 
345.  or  £5,819,045.  ^ 

In  most  other  European  countries  the  pension 
list  is  still  more  varied  and  inclusive.  Germany's 
pension  budget  estimate  for  1907  was  91,259,000 
marks.     (See  Old  Age  Pensions.) 

PE0HA6E:  The  holding  of  a  man  in  forced 
labor  till  his  debts  are  paid,  a  form  of  slavery 
prevalent  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  and 
spreading  to  some  of  the  Southern  states  of  the 
United  States.     In  some  states  it  exists  with 
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connivance  of  the  law — ^where  a  man  mav  be  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  or  be  allowed  to  work  off  his 
mdebtedness.  The  following  illustrates  a  com- 
mon form:  A  negro  is  fined  for  a  real  or  fictitious 
offense ;  he  is  warned  that  he  must  go  to  prison  or 
into  the  chain-gang  unless  he  pays  the  fine;  a 
seemingly  benevolent  man  is  alway^  readjr  to  pay 
it,  and  in  return  for  this  kindness  the  prisoner — 
usually  innocent  of  the  art  of  reading — puts  his 
sign  under  a  contract  which  "binds  him  out"  to 
his  liberator  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Where 
this  practise  is  in  vogue,  from  50  to  200  or  more 
men  are  usually  "bound  out"  to  the  employer, 
who  has  his  own  store,  where  the  slaves  are 
charged  "fancy"  prices,  and  who  manages  to 
keep  them  continually  in  debt,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  end  of  their  servitude  the  men  must 
either  go  to  prison  or  sign  a  new  contract;  an 
endless  chain  is  thus  started. 

Thepractise  came  into  use  in  the  U.  S.  after  the 
Civil  War.  Chattel  slavery  was  abolished,  but 
the  ne|^  was  still  ignorant,  and  subject  to  ex- 
ploitation. In  a  story  told  in  The  Independent, 
Feb.  35,  1904,  by  a  sufferer,  and  vouched  for  as 
true  in  an  introductory  statement  of  the  editor, 
these  facts  were  revealed :  that  one  man  was  sold 
in  peonage  in  his  eighth  year — for  his  "keep"  by 
his  uncle — and  stayed  till  his  twenty-first  year, 
and  then  was  held  successively  for  five,  ten,  and 
finally  three  years,  until  he  was  "put  out"  for 
reasons  which  reflected  not  on  his  morality,  but 
on  that  of  one  of  his  keepers.  Into  this  camp  the 
owner  brought  at  first  forty  convicts,  for  each  of 
whom  he  paid  $200  p«r  year  to  the  state  of 
Georgia,  later  about  sixty.  They  were  quar- 
tered in  a  long,  low  shanty,  called  the  stockade; 
guarded  night  and  day  by  officers  of  the  law.  In 
other  instances,  according  to  the  same  witness, 
"  free  "  laborers,  i.  e.,  those  who  have  tried  to  work 
off  their  debts,  have  fared  little  better.  Whippings 
on  the  bare  back  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  disobedience.  Work  is  "from 
sunrise  to  sunset,"  i.  e.,  from  teo  to  twelve  hours 
per  day.  There  are  a  number  of  these  convict 
camps,  the  state  leasing  its  prisoners,  and  helping 
to  recapture  them  in  case  of  escape,  but  the  num- 
ber of  places  where  negroes  are  held  in  bondage  in 
payment  of  debt  is  said  to  run  into  the  hundreds. 

The  Public,  in  its  issue  of  June  27,  1903,  stated 
that  two  prosecutions  for  peonage  were  before 
the  federal  courts,  one  in  Alabama,  the  other  in 
Georgia;  and  on  J[uly  17,  1903,  the  federal  grand 
jury  returned  99  indictments  against  1 5  persons 
for  enslaving  negroes  under  the  peonage  system. 
A  similar  system  is  practised  against  poor  whites 
who  are  friendless,  altho  with  less  frequency.  On 
March  8,  15,  and  16,  1906,  the  Boston  press  gave 
the  names  and  addresses  of  three  men  from  that 
city  who  had  been  shanghaied  and  kept  in  vir- 
tual slavery  on  the  Florida  keys;  one  of  these 
men  claimed  that  he  knew  between  forty  and 
fifty  Boston  men  in  the  same  condition  and  place, 
unable  to  escape  (Boston  Post,  March  15,  1906). 

The  trial  of  Bertha  Claiche  in  the  summer  of 
1903  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  number  of  im- 
moral women  are  held  in  virtual  slavery  in  New 
York  City.  The  Outlook  (July  18,  1903),  com- 
menting on  the  ruthlessness  and  the  C)rnic  atti- 
tude of  some  employers  who  pay  starvation 
wages,  said  that  "it  it  were  true  that  cotton  can- 
not be  raised  by  free  labor,  it  would  not  alter  the 
resolve  of  the  nation  [to  stamp  out  the  evil].  If 
we  cannot  have  both  cotton  and  liberty,  we  will 
have  liberty,  and  get  along  without  cotton." 


PEOPLE'S  PALACE:  An  institution  at  Mile 
End,  London,  established  byjohn  Beaumont  in 
1840  to  furnish  the  people  of  East  London  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  recreation.  The  be- 
quest of  Beaumont  was  badly  managed  until  Sir 
Edmund  Hay  Currie  took  charge  of  it,  and  raised 
;£4S,ooo  in  addition  to  the  ;£i  2,000  still  left.  In 
i88a  Walter  Besant's  story  of  a  "Palace  of  De- 
light" in  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men"  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  people  to  the  in- 
stitution and  gave  it  the  present  name.  In  1890 
the  Drapers  Company  took  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional work,  and  in  1892  this  corporation  voted 
£1 ,000  annttally.  The  Charities  Commission  con- 
tributes ;C3,SOO. 

The  People's  Palace  has  extended  its  activities 
every  year  since  Besant  became  a  trustee.  A 
permanent  building — Queen's  Hall — ^was  opened 
by  Queen-  Victoria,  May  14,  1887,  and  other 
buildings  have  been  erected  since.  The  activi- 
ties now  comprize  entertainments — given  in  a 
large  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,000,  and  a 
fine  organ;  instruction — given  "in  laboratories, 
class  rooms,  libraries,  machinery  rooms,  etc.; 
physical  culture — provided  by  numerous  athletic 
clubs,  swimming-tanks,  cricket-grounds,  etc. ;  so- 
ciality—-ia  reception-rooms,  dance-halls,  etc. 

The  institution  has  a  day-school  limited  to  500, 
preparing  for  technical  courses.  The  evening 
cla^s  embrace  all  kinds  of  subjects,  dress- 
making, mu.sic,  languages,  commerce,  physics, 
art  in  relation  to  crafts,  etc.  Refreshments  are 
served.  The  Palace  is  open  to  members  from  3  to 
10  P.M. ;  the  library  all  day  to  evervbody,  Sundays 
3  to  10.  All  kinds  of  exhibitions  have  been  given 
on  the  premises  with  success.  The  clubs  and 
classes  number  over  4,300. 

The  People's  Tabernacle  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  estabhshed  a  People's  Palace,  chiefly  ror 
amusement  and  recreation, 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY  DT  THE  TmiTED  STATES: 

In  1884  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Anti-Mo- 
nopoly Party  at  Chicago,  and  by  the  Greenback 
Labor  Party  at  Indianapolis.  He  received  some 
133,000  votes.  This  common  ticket  of  the  two 
parties  was  known  as  the  People's  Party  ticket. 
The  People's  Party,  however,  best  known  to-day, 
is  quite  smother  and  a  larger  party.  Its  first 
direct  impetus  came  from  Kansas,  tho  there  had 
been  wide-spread  talk  of  such  a  party.  (See 
Farmers'  Alliance.) 

In  April,  iSqo,  the  Kansas  Alliance  officers  met 
to  consult  as  to  a  new  political  party,  and  called 
for  a  delegate  meeting  in  June.  At  this  delegate 
convention  the  People's  Party  of  Kansas  was  or- 
ganized. 

An  enthusiastic  state  campaig^n  resulted  in  car- 
ing the  state  to  the  extent  of  controlling  the 
buse  and  defeating  the  reelection  of  Senator 
Ingalls,  and  sending  to  Washington  the  Alliance 
advocate.  Senator  Peffer.     This  success  largely 
led  to  the  sending  out  of  a  call  to  all  parties  willing 
to  cooperate  in  holding  a  national  convention  in 
Cincinnati,  Mav  19,  1891.     This  met, 
Etitorr     **"^    1.4 1 8    delegates   were   present. 
^     Of  these  more  than  one  quarter  were 
from  Kansas  alone,  and  more  than 
three  quarters  from   six   states,   Kansas,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    The 
organized  labor  of  the  East  was  scarcely  repre- 
sented.    Mr.   Powderly,  General  Master  Work- 
man of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  present  and 
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in  sympathy  with  the  movement  but  not  a  dele- 
gate. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  this  convention, 
a.  nominating  national  convention  was  held  at 
Orciaha,  Neb.,  July  4,  1892,  concluding  its  labors 
on  July  Sth.  By  its  action  the  People's  Party 
•wsks  laundied.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was  dis- 
plaiyed. 

"The  names  of  Gresham  and  Weaver  for  presi- 
dent had  beenprominently  before  the  convention, 
but  General  Weaver  won  on  the  first  ballot,  re- 
ceiving 995  votes.  General  Field,  of  Virginia,  was 
nominated  for  vice-president. 

The  platform  declared  for  the  union  of  the  labor 
forces  of  country  and  cities;  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  railroads,  telegraph,  and  telephone;  a 
full  legal-tender  currency,  'safe,  sound,  and  flex- 
ible" ;  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
gnold  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  i ;  a  graduated  income  tax; 
postal  savings-bank;  all  land  not  in  actual  use  to 
be  reclaimed  by  the  government  and  held  for  set- 
tlers only.  The  convention  also  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  reducing  taxation,  liberal  pensions  to  the 
soldiers,  the  restriction  of  undesirable  immigra- 
tion, reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  on  govem- 
xnent  work,  the  Australian  ballot,  and  as  con- 
demning the  fallacy  of  protection,  the  Pinkertons, 
and  other  evils. 


1 1,0^1,028 

lano,  3; 


Tot* 


The  total  popular  vote  for  the  party  in  igea  i 
vrith  33  electoral  votes  (Colorado.  4;  Kansas,  10;  Idah  .  _. 
Nevada,  3;  North  Dalfota,  i;  Oregon,  i).  The  largest  state 
votes  were:  Kansas,  x63,iii;  Texas,  09.688:  Alabama,  8j,  18 1: 
Nebnslat,  83,134;  Coloimdo,  53.S84;  North 
Carolina,  44,736;  Georgia,  41,937;  Missouri, 
41.3x3.  In  X904,  taking  the  State  elections 
and  estimating  at  the  piesidential  vote  the 
states  in  which  there  were  no  elections,  the 
People's  Party  claimed  1,564.318  votes,  led 
by  Texas  with  159,334:  North  Carolina,  148,344;  Kansas, 
118,339;  Nebraska,  97,815:  Georgia,  96,888;  Minnesota, 
87,931;  Alabama,  83,383:  Colorado,  83,111;  Illinois,  59,793; 
CaJuiomia,  51,304:  Ohio,  49.49s. 

In  Congress  the  Populist  strength  in  the  Fifty-third 
Congress  (March,  1893-95)  was  five  senators  and  ten  repre- 
seotatives;  in  the  Ftfty-iourth  Congress  (March,  i8(jS-97) 
&V9  or  six  senatOfs  and  six  or  seven  representatives;  in  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress  six  senators  and  sixteen  representatives. 
In  1805,  in  an  off  year  and  with  a  light  vote,  the  People's 
Ptkrty  sugntly  lessened  its  vote  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
IfassBchnsetts,  and  New  York,  and  somewhat  increased  it  in 
Minnesota,  Hisrissippi,  Ohio,  and  Texas. 

In  1896  the  Democratic  Party  (q.  v.)  having 

adopted  a  platform  favoring  free  silver  at  a  ratio 

of  1 6  to  I ,  and  so  far  inclining  to  some 

XlMtlon     °^^^^  Populist  demands  that  it  was 

of  1896  continually  called  a  Populist  plat- 
form, the  People's  Party  convention 
at  St.  Louis,  July  34th,  voted,  after  a 
prolonged  and  heated  debate,  to  support  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee,  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  tho  nom- 
inating a  vice  -  presidential  candidate  of  their 
own,  Thomas  £.  Watson,  of  Georgia.  A  heated 
minority  claimed  that  this  result  was  gained  by 
political  intrigues  of  the  Democratic  leaders.  (For 
the  election  see  Presidential  Vote.) 

In  1900  the  so-called  "Middle  of  the  Road" 
Populists,  who  refused  to  fuse  with  the  Democratic 
Party,  nominated  Warton  Barker  and  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  but  only  polled  50,373  votes.  Since 
then  the  party  has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  tho 
a  national  committee  still  exists  of  which  James 
H.  Ferris,  of  Joliet,  111.,  is  chairman. 

PltROI,  HE5RI  XAVIER  CHARLES:  Bel^an 

economist;  bom  at  Mons  (Hainaut),  181 5.  Edu- 
cated at  Louvain,  was  in  1844  chosen  to  the 
chair  of  political  economy  and  law  in  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Louvain,  occupied  this  position 


thirty-seven  years,  retiring  as  emeritus  professor 
in  1 88 1.  His  work  on  the  "Laws  of  Christian 
Society"  is  prefaced  by  a  pontifical  breve,  dated 
Feb.  I,  1875,  full  of  unqualified  praise  from  the 
pope. 

P6rin  founds  social  order  on  Divine  authority, 
but  he  trusts  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  Church 
rattier  than  mechanical  obedience  to  her  laws,  as 
pronounced  ex  cathedra. 

P^rin  allows  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  repres- 
sive measures  by  the  State  are  necessary;  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  thinks,  the  pre- 
ventive measures  proposed  by  Christian  socialism, 
in  its  endeavors  to  revive  the  moral  force  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-denial,  will  prove  sufficient. 
He  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of  returning  to 
medieval  forms  of  corporate  union,  but  strongly 
recommends  the  revival  of  that  principle  of  Chris- 
tian love  which  inspired  them. 

He  is  author  of  'Les  Economistes,  les  Social- 
istes,  et  le  Chr^tianisms";  "De  la  Richesse  dans 
les  Sod^t^  Chr^iennes";  "Le  Socialisme  Chr^ 
tien." 

PEROVSKATA,  SOPHIA:  Russian  revolu- 
tionist; bom  1854.  Tho  a  member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  despotism  around  her  early  roused  a 
hatred  of  oppression  and  desire  to  protect  the 
opprest.  In  1869,  refused  permission  by  her 
fatner,  she  ran  away  from  home,  determined  to 
study  and  know  for  herself.  The  wider  horizon 
led  to  the  conviction  that  the  present  social  ar- 
rangements were  on  a  wrong  basis,  and  indicated 
soci^sm  as  the  remedy.  Meeting  with  others 
who  shared  similar  views,  they  joined  them- 
selves into  a  secret  "circle"  for  the  purpose  of 
propaganda  among  the  young;  later,  in  1871, 
upon  her  sug^tion,  the  propaganda  was  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  working  men.  In  1873 
Sophia  Perovskaya  was  arrested  in  St.  Peters- 
burg; after  being  imprisoned  for  a  year  she  was 
released,  but  had  to  go  to  the  Crimea;  where  for 
three  years  she  was  practically  a  prisoner  in  her 
own  home.  In  1877  she  was  brought  to  trial,  in 
the  "trial  of  the  193,"  and  was  acquitted — but 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  free,  was  exiled  to 
one  of  the  northern  provinces.  Escaping  soon 
afterward,  she  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
again  took  up  work  for  the  revolutionary  cause. 
In  all  the  terrorist  enterprises,  from  1878  till  her 
death  in  1881 ,  she  took  an  active  part ;  often  being 
the  director  of  the  most  desperate  of  them,  such 
as  the  Moscow  mine  which  was  to  blow  up  the 
imperial  train,  and  the  attempt  which  succeeded 
in  assassinating  the  czar  on  March  13,  1881.  A 
week  later  she  was  arrested,  and  on  April  i<  was 
hanged  with  Kibalcic,  Geliahoff,  Timothy  Micail- 
off,  and  Rissakoff.  In  person  very  beautiful,  and 
only  twenty-six  when  she  died,  she  was,  with  it 
aU,'of  so  kindly  and  loving  a  nature  that  all  with 
whom  she  worked  entertained  for  her  the  warm- 
est regard  and  personal  loyalty.     (See  Nihilism.) 

PERU,  SOCIALISM  TS  AKCIEnT:  Pern  in  an- 
cient times  included  a  vast  extent  of  territory 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  South  America.  It  was 
inhabited  by  many  different  tribes  and  nations, 
all,  however,  under  the  scepter  of  the  Incas.  The 
Peruvians  seem  to  have  been,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  native  inhabitants  of 
America,  and  certainly  came  the  nearest  of  aiiy 
to  the  formation  of  a  true  nationality.  It  is  prob- 
abte  that  four  tribes  of  the  Andes  table-land,  the 
Qttichuas,  the  Incas,  the  Canas,  and  the  Canchas, 
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fonned  the  nucleus  of  the  nation.  From  the  first 
comes  the  name  of  the  ancient  language  of  Peru, 
'Quichua.  The  second  tribe,  the  Incas,  was  proba- 
bly the  conc|uering  tribe,  and  hence  became  the 
rulers,  or  ruhng  caste.  The  career  of  conquest  of 
this  tribe  or  caste,  according  to  native  annals,  be- 
gan with  the  first  Inca,  Manco  Capac,  about  1 280 
A.D. ;  and  before  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards the  petty  state  had  developed  a  great  em- 
pire. It  extended  from  a  point  north  of  the 
equator  to  Chile,  a  distance  of  3,700  miles,  and 
its  area  was  more  than  800,000  sq.  m. 

The  government  of  the  Incas  was  a  despotism, 
a  theocracy,  and  a  unique  example  of  paternal 
and  State  socialism.  At  the  head  was  the  Inca, 
an  absolute  monarch,  but  more  than  a  monarch 
— a  god-king,  a  living  incarnation  of  the  sun. 
Next  to  him  came  the  nobility,  who  were  regarded 
as  superior  beings,  and  by  whose  aid  the  Inca 
governed  the  people. 

The  empire  was  the  result  of  militarv  conquest 
and  occupation.  As  peoples  were  subdued,  the 
laws  and  even  the  language  of  the  Incas  we;e  im- 
posed on  them.  The  government  was  secured 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  military  roads  and  de- 
fenses. Each  province  had  a  viceroy  appointed 
by  the  Inca.  Cieza  de  Leon,  an  early  chronicler, 
says  of  the  great  highway  from  Cuzco  to  Quito, 
that  the  roads  made  by  the  Romans  in  Spain  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  it.  An  elaborate  system 
of  couriers  made  communication  with  different 
parts  of  the  empire  easy.  This  military  system 
was  carried  also  into  the  industrial  organization. 
There  was  no  private  property;  everything  be- 
longed to  the  State,  and  everything  was  managed 
by  the  State.  It  was  a  communistic  despotism. 
Of  the  entire  produce  of  the  nation  two  thirds 
went  to  the  Inca,  the  nobles,  and  the  priesthood 
as  taxes,  one  third  only  to  the  people,  altho  they 
were  the  only  producing  class. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion Fiske  states  ("Discovery  of  America,"  vol. 
"•,  P-  353): 

Families  and  villages  were  orsaniEed  upon  a  decimal  sys- 
tem, like  companies  and  regiments.  The  average  moncKa- 
moua  family  of  five  persons  was  the  unit.  Ten  such  families 
made  a  chuMca,  ten  ckuncas  made  one  pachaca,  ten  packacas 
one  huaranca,  and  ten  kuarancas  one  nunu,  so  that  a  hunu 
was  a  district  with  a  population  of  about  50,000  persons. 
Each  of  these  decimal  subdivisions  had  its  presiding  officer, 
who  was  responsible  directly  to  his  immediate  superior,  and 
ultimately  to  the  Inca.  The  decurion  was  obliged  to  per. 
form  two  duties  in  relation  to  the  men  composing  his  division. 
One  was  to  act  as  their  caterer,  to  assist  them  with  his  dili- 
gence and  care  on  all  occasions  when  they  required  help,  re- 
porting their  necessities  to  the  governor  or  other  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  supply  seeds  when  they  were  required  for 
sowing;  or  cloth  for  making  clothes;  or  to  help  to  rebuild  a 
house  if  it  fell  or  was  burned  down;  or  whatever  other  need 
they  had,  great  or  small.  The  other  duty  was  to  act  as  crown 
officer,  reporting  every  offeose,  how  shght  soever  it  xnight 
be,  committed  by  his  people,  to  his  superior,  who  either 
pronounced  the  punishment  or  referred  it  to  another  officer 
of  still  higher  rank  ("Garcillasso,"  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xii.). 

The  land  belonged  to  the  village  commimity 
(chunca).  It  was  redistributed  at  times  to 
maintain  equality. 

Land  was  divided  into  tupus,  one  tupu  for 
each  family,  with  additions  for  children.  All 
the  fanning  operations  and  those  of  irrigation 
were  supervised  by  the  decurion.  If  a  village 
suffered  from  war,  or  pestilence,  or  earthquake, 
other  villages  were  assessed  to  repair  the  damage. 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  an  artificial  system, 
originally  intended  for  a  petty  State,  could  have 
been  adapted  to  a  large  empire  made  up  of 
many  different  peoples.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  uiese  peoples  had  not  reached  a 


high  grade  of  culture ;  the  social  organization  was 
simple,  to  begin  with.  There  was  little  division 
of  labor,  and  little  extension  of  human  wants. 
Exchange  was  limited,  for  there  was  no  money  of 
any  kind  and  trade  was  by  barter.  Fiske  explains 
the  existence  of  the  Inca  State  socialism  by  the 
theory  that  the  establishment  of  the  ruling  caste 
took  place  before  there  had  been  much  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  private  property  among  tne 
people. 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  repression  of 
individual  liberty  under  the  Inca  government 
there  are  great  excellencies  to  be  ascribed  to  it 
Of  these,  the  chief  is  that  poverty  and  idleness 
were  entirely  abolished.  Every  one  worked,  and 
every  one  was  taken  care  of  by  the  State. 
Prescott,  tho  inclined  strongly  to  individualism, 
says  ("Conquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  i.,  p.  173): 

With  their  manifold  proviaons  against  poverty  the  reader 
has  already  been  made  acquainted.  They  were  so  perfect 
that  in  their  wide  extent  of  territory — much  of  it  smitten 
with  the  curse  of  barrenness — no  man.  however  humble, 
su^ered  for  the  want  of  food  and  clothing.  Famine,  so  com* 
mon  a  scourge  in  every  other  American  nation,  so  oommoa 
at  that  period  in  every  country  a€  civilited  Euro{>e,  was  ss 
evil  unlmown  in  the  dominions  of  the  Incas. 

In  another  passage  he  says  ("Conquest  of 
Peru,"  vol.  i.,  p.  63): 

If  no  man  could  become  rich  in  Peru,  no  man  could  be- 
come poor.  No  spendthrift  could  waste  his  substance, is 
riotous  luxury.  No  adventurous  adiemer  oould  impovciiA 
his  family  by  the  spirit  of  speculation.  The  law  was  con- 
stantly dirvcted  to  enforce  a  steady  industry  and  a  sober 
management  of  his  affairs.  No  mendicant  was  tolerated 
in  Peru.  When  a  man  was  reduced  by  poverty  or  misfor- 
tune Cit  could  hardljr  be  by  fault)  the  arm  of  the  law  was 
stretched  out  to  minister  relief;  not  the  stinted  relief  of  pri- 
vate charity,  nor  that  which  is  doled  out,  drop  by  drop,  ss 
it  were,  from  the  frozen  reservoirs  of  "the  pcuish."  but  m 
generous  measure,  bringing  no  humiliation  to  the  object  of 
It,  and  placing  him  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  hia  coantrynsa. 

The  system  of  the  Incas  produced  in  vaaay 
respects  an  industrious  and  happy  people.  Yet  it 
fell  to  pieces  before  the  Spanish  invaders,  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  because  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  nourish  patriotism  and  independence  in  the 
people. 

Modem  socialism,  dealing  with  the  complex 
problems  of  a  highly  developed  civilization,  can 
learn  httle  from  Peru,  where  the  state  of  society 
was  primitive  and  the  conditions  entirely 
different.  The  State  socialism  of  the  Incas  was 
tuilike  anything  that  ever  existed  elsewhere,  or  is 
likely  ever  to  exist. 
RBrBRBNCBs:  See  the  books  quoted. 

PBTRTHnOBVITCH,  IVAIT  ILTICH:  Member 
of  the  Russian  Duma;  Constitutional  Democrat; 
representative  from  the  Jver  Province;  bom  in 
1844;  ex-justice  of  the  Court  of  Peace  (1869),  and 
chairman  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  (1879).  One  of 
the  most  prominent  zemstvo  workers  in  Russia. 
Member  of  the  Chernigov  Provincial  Zemstvo 
(1868) ;  editor  of  the  zemstvo  address  to  the  gov- 
ernment (1879).  Banished  for  it  to  the  Kostrama 
Province.  Member  of  the  Novotorzek  Province 
Zemstvo  (1890).  Member  of  the  deputation  to 
the  czar,  June  6, 1905. 

PETTY,  SIR  WILLIAM:  Author;  bom  Rom- 
sey,  Hampshire,  England,  1633.  He  sided  with 
Parliament  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1651  he  was 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  but  in  1652  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  and 
aoout  1654  executed  by  contract  a  fresh  survey 
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of  the  forfeited  lands  granted  to  soldiers.  He 
■bought  large  tracts  of  land  and  established  va- 
rious industries.  In  1663  he  invented  a  double- 
■bottom  boat.  He  was  Imighted  after  the  resto- 
ration. 

Petty  anticipates  or  at  least  gives  germs  of 
some  conclusions  of  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith. 
One  of  his  leading   thoughts   was  that  "labor 
is    the   father   and  active  principle  of  wealth; 
lands  are  the  mother."     He  divides  population 
into  two   classes,   the  productive  and  non-pro- 
ductive.     The    value   of  any    commodity    de- 
pends, with  him,  on  the  amount  of  labor  neces- 
sary for  its  production.     He  chooses  as  his  unit 
of  value  the  average  food  of  the  cheapest  kind 
required  for  a  man  s  daily  sustenance.     He  op- 
poses government  control  of  interest,  and  in- 
dustry generally.     Died   in   London,    1687.     A 
study  of  Petty,  by  W.  L.  Bevan,  was  published 
by  the  American  Economic  Association,  Aug., 
1894.     He  is  author  of  "Quantulumque;  or,  a 
Tract  Concerning  Monev",   'A  Treatise  of  Taxes 
and  Contributions";  "Assays  on  Political  Arith- 
metic"; "Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland." 

PHILADELPHIA:  Legislation. — As  a  result  of 
the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion at  the  polls  in  the  Nov.,  1905,  election,  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  was 
called  by  the  governor  to  enable  it  to  undo  its 
earlier  work  and  to  enact  the  several  laws  long 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  reform. 

This  special  session,  which  met  on  Jan.  15, 1906, 

and  adjourned  on  Feb.  15th,  was  one  of  the  most 

remarlcable  legislative  sessions  ever  held  in  any 

state  in  the  union.     It  was  unique  in 

«_^_^      the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  in  that  it 

I«eislatlve  ^^^  ^^^  ""'^  special  session  that  car- 
^JLji^    ried  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
called  together.     It  was  composed  of 
the  same  men  who  at  the  regular 
session  in  Jan.,  1905,  had  servilely  executed  the 
orders  of  the  bosses.-    Yet  the  same  men  who  had 
enacted  the  ripper   legislation   of    1905,  which 
called  forth  indignant  protest  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  as  unanimously  ref>ealed  it  at  the  special 
session.     Every  item  mentioned  in  the  govern- 
or's call  received  the  sanction  of  legislative  en- 
actment with  a  single  exception — that  of  the 
State  Civil  Service  Bill,  which,  altho  it  received  a 
majority  vote,  did  not  receive  the  103  votes  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 

The  record  of  the  session  inchides  the  passage  of  the 
Greater  PittsbuiK  Bill,  Senatorial  and  Legislative  Appor- 
tionment (which  had  been  delayed  and  poetpcned  for  twenty 
yean  and  more),  the  enactment  of  the  Roberts  Corrupt 
Practises  Act:  the  Sheatz  Personal  Registration  Bill  for 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  the  Third-Class 
City  Personal  Registration  Bill;  the  Uniform  Primary  Act; 
the  Jackson  Bill,  regulating  the  deposit  of  state  funds,  the 
bill  fixing  the  salary  of  the  insurance  commissioner  at 
$6,000  in  lieu  of  fj.ooo  a  year  and  enormous  fees;  the  bill 
fixing  the  salary  01  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at 
t8,ooo  in  lieu  of  t6,oco  and  larRc  fees;  the  Philadelphia 
Civil  Service  Bill;  the  bill  makinK  a  new  salary  schedule  for 
the  Insurance  Department;  the  Shem  bills — one  restricting 
political  activities  of  municipal  employees  of  Philadelphia, 
the  other  prohibiting  municipal  employees  from  soliciting 
campaign  funds;  the  bill  limiting  to  $750,000  the  annual  ex- 
penditures for  state  bridges  in  lieu  of  the  present  loose  law 
which  permitted  the  expenditure  of  an  indefinite  amount 
piactieally  at  the  dictation  of  the  Bridge  Trust. 

The  penonal  registration  bills,  requiring  the  personal 
registration  of  each  voter  in  advance  cf  the  election,  repre- 
■ented  the  culmination  of  ten  yean  of  unremitting  effort  on 
the  part  of  refoimeiB  of  the  state.  The  Sheatz  Uniform  Pri- 
mary Bill  provides  for  direct  primaries  of  all  parties  on  the  same 
day  under  the  control  of_the  general  election-day  officers.  The 
Political  Assessment  Bill  provides  that  no  officer,  clerk,  or 


employee  in  the  government  of  Philadelphia  shall  demand, 
solicit,  correct,  or  receive,  or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  in 
demanding,  collecting,  or  receiving  any  asseeament,  sub- 
scription, or  contribution;  nor  shall  any  such  officer,  clerk, 
or  employee  give  any  contribution  intended  for  any  poUticai 
purpoae  to  any  person,  corporation,  committee,  or  associa- 
tion. 

The  Roberts  Bill,  patterned  somewhat  after 
the  law  in  England,  aims  to  prevent  corruption  by 
means  of  publicity.  While  it  places  no  limits 
upon  a  candidate's  expenditures,  it  does  provide 
that  he  must  under  oath  report  his  campaign 
expenses.  It  requires  that  all  expenditures  must 
first  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  a 
committee  who  must  account  for  every  expendi- 
ture made. 

The  regular  session  of  1907  has  likewise  a  con- 
siderable list  of  excellent  legislation  to  its  credit, 
altho  its  failure  to  enact  an  adequate  child  labor 
law  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  its  most  un- 
fortunate shortcomings. 

Among  other  acts  a  two-cents-a-mile  bill  was  passed  and  a  . 
railroad  commission  established.  Numerous  measures  in- 
tended to  give  force  and  effect  to  constitutional  provisions, 
long  ignored,  were  placed  on  the  statute-books,  including 
one  forbidding  a  railroad  corpoiation  to  acquire  in  any  way 
the  control  of  any  street  pasamger  railway  corporation  own- 
ing or  controlling  a  parallel  or  competing  line.  The  Italian 
Emigration  Society's  bill,  to  authorize  school  boards  to  open 
special  schools  for  adults  in  districts  where  there  is  a  local 
desire  for  them,  was  passed.  A  most  important  mersure 
enacted  related  to  the  better  protection  ot  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen;  still  another  exteiMed  and  defined  the 
liability  of  employers  in  actions  for  negligence. 

Investigations. — ^The  scandal  growing  out  of  the 
erection  of  the  $13,500,000  state  capitol  was 
diligently  and  carefully  probed  by  a  committee  of 
the  legislature,  upon  the  initiative  of  Governor 
Edwin  S.  Stuart,  who  pledged  himself  to  that  end 
during  his  campaign.  Gross  overcharges  and 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  builders, 
and  supply  men  have  been  disclosed.  Both 
criminal  and  civil  suits  have  been  brought,  and 
the  cases  may  be  brought  to  trial  in  1908. 

Municipal  Utilities. — ^The  city  of  Philadelphia 

is  completing  its  $17,500,000  filter  plants  and  it 

is  expected  they  will  all  be  in  running 

Xunloipal   order  within  two  years. 

Vtilitiet  ^^^  question  has  been  settled 

for  twenty  years.  In  1905  an  effort 
was  made  to  extend  the  present  lease 
for  seventy-five  years  upon  grossly  inadequate 
terms.  Not  only  was  this  proposition  defeated, 
but  its  introduction  led  to  the  revolution  in  Phil- 
adelphia politics  which  resulted  not  only  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Republican  organization  at  two 
elections,  but  compelled  it  to  put  up  men  of  high 
personal  character  and  attainment  at  the  Nov., 
1906,  election. 

The  gas  lease  of  1897  provided  that  the  city 
might  at  the  end  of  ten  years  give  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  lease  and  by  paying  what  had 
been  expended  for  improvements  during  that 
period,  take  over  the  plant  again.  The  councils 
of  the  city  refused  to  give  the  notice  and  to  ad- 
vertise for  new  bids,  so  the  present  lease  will 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  its  term — twenty 
years. 

All  electric  lighting  is  done  by  a  private  con- 
cern, which  represents  a  merger  of  all  the  original 
companies. 

All  the  street-car  systems  are  now  under  one 
company — the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany. 

Parks,  Boulevards,  and  Playgrounds. — The 
development  in  Philadelphia  along  these  lines 
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during  the  past  decade,  and  especially  the  last 

four  or  five  years,  has  been  rapid  and  satisfactory. 

A  $2 ,000 ,000  art  museum  at  the  park 

-,,__.„    end  of  the  boulevard  is  projected. 

"•S?"        Lou/  and  Order.— The  high  license 

LimM  ^^  *"^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  Order  Society 
^^  are  responsible  for  a  very  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  liquor  law  so  far 
as  the  licensed  saloon  is  involved.  There  are  very 
few  violations  on  this  score.  There  are  more  in 
connection  with  places  for  the  illicit  and  illegal 
sale  of  liquor  known  as  the  "s{>eak-easies,"  but 
the  Law  and  Order  Society  is  equally  vigilant  as 
to  these  and  they  are  fairly  well  kept  in  subjection. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  social  evil, 
altho  the  new  administration  has  not  been  in  of- 
fice a  sufficiently  long  time  to  enable  a  general 
statement  in  regard  to  its  policy  to  be  made. 
There  has  been  a  great  improvement,  however, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  over  the  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
Ashbridge  administration. 

Philadelphia  has  its  full  quota  of  effective  char- 
itable, reform,  and  social  organizations.  For 
some  years  past  these  have  been  well  sustained 
and  they  have  contributed  to  the_  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  impor- 
tant questions  of  policy. 

Institutions 

Charity  Organization,  southeast  comer  Eleventh  and  Wal- 
nut Streets. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Odd  Fellows'  Temple. 

City  Club.   1418  Walnut  Street. 

Civic  Club,  16 1 1  Walnut  Street.     (Composed  of  vramen.) 

Colle^  Settlement,  433  Christian  Street. 

Public  Education  Association,  1427  Chestnut  Street. 

Christian  Social  Union,  704  North  American  Building. 

Child  Labor  Committee,  708  North  American  Building. 

Citv  Parks  Association,  Stephen  Girard  Building. 

Allied  Organizations.  Stephen  Girard  Bmlding. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Fifteenth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets. 

Committee  o{  Seventy,  West  End  Institute  Building. 

Socialist  Labor  Party,  809  North  Sixth  Street. 

Eighth  Ward  House,  Ninth  and  Locust  Streets. 

Law  and  Order  Society,  9J0  Walnut  Street. 

Octavia  Hill  Association,  708  North  American  Building. 

Election  Reforms  Committee,  703  North  American  Blag. 

City  Party^  noj  Walnut  Street. 

Women's  Directory,  1 10  South  Seventh  Street. 

Playgrounds  Association,  City  Hall. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

PHILIPPIirE  ISLAHDS:  Ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain,  Dec,  1898.  The  government  is 
composed  of  a  civil  governor,  who  is  the  chief 
executive,  and  seven  commissioners  (four  Ameri- 
cans and  three  Filipinos),  who  form  the  legislative 
body.  There  are  four  executive  departments: 
Interior,  Finance,  and  Justice,  Commerce  and 
Police,  and  Public  Instruction,  of  which  the 
American  commissioners  are  secretaries.  The 
islands  are  divided  into  40  provinces,  each  with 
a  governor  and  other  officials,  the  governors 
bemg  elected  by  the  town  councillors.  Municipal 
government  exists  in  over  900  towns,  the  officials 
bein^  elected  by  the  qualified  voters.  There  is  a 
municipal  police  and  a  military  insular  police  of 
about  7,500  natives  tmder  American  and  native 
officers.  There  is  a  supreme  cotut  with  sixteen 
judicial  districts. 

Arta  and  Popuiation. — r.Teo  islands  (349  inhabited,  50  of 
appreciable  importance).  Total  area,  115,026  sq.  m.  Lu- 
xon  has  40,960  and  Mindanao  36,993  sq.  m.  The  total  pop- 
ulation (1903)  was  7.635,499,  of  whom  647,740  are  unciv- 
ilized. Those  bom  in  the  Philippines  are  6,9^1.548;  Chinese, 
41.03s  (only  5x7  females);  Americans  (civilians),  8,13s 
(i,9i(  females);  Spaniards,  3,888:  of  the  uncivilized  triba, 
the  Hobaminedans  (Moros)  in  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  islands 


are  the  most  numerous,  977,547;  the  Igorotes  of  nactben 
Luzon  are  911,510  and  the  Nigritos  9^,511.  Luzon  has  s 
population  of  3,798,507  (393,506  uncivilized).  Manila,  tfee 
capital,  has  319,941  (Fihpinos.  189,78a;  Ameiic&ns.  4,389; 
Spaniards,  9,598:  Chinese,  91,230). 

Commtra  and  Finane*. — Revenue  (1905),  $16,110,948. 
Expenditures,  $17,933,169.  Customs  revenue,  ^.177,380. 
Exports  (1906),  $31,917,000.  Imports,  $95,709,000.  Ex- 
ports to  the  U.  S.,  $11,579,000:  imports  from  U.  S.,  $4,314.* 
000.  The  imports  from  Great  Bntain  are  almost  ecraalto 
those  from  the  U.  S.  The  principal  exports  stre  nemp. 
sugar,  copra,  tobacco.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  floor, 
wines,  dress,  petroleum,  coal. 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  males  are  employed 
in  gainful  occupations;  of  these  16  per  cent  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  21  per  cent  in  domestic 
and  personal  service;  12  in  manufacturing  and 
mining;  7  in  trade  and  transportation;  i  in  pro- 
fessional service.  Two  thirds  of  the  factory 
operatives  are  in  Manila  and  suburbs,  includinj^ 
Cavite,  mainly  cigar  or  cigarette  makers.  Their 
average  earning  is  434  pesos  per  year  ($83).  The 
cultivated  land  is  mainly  held  by  native  owners 
in  very  small  holding^,  an  average  of  8.57  acres, 
compared  with  146.6  in  the  U.  S.  The  climate  is 
tropical  and  the  difference  between  cultivated 
and  non-cultivated  land  is  often  slight.  In  the 
country  districts,  however,  there  seems  little  or 
no  beggary  or  distress.  The  wages  of  field  hands 
on  the  sugar  plantations  are  from  43  to  63  cents 
per  week,  besides  keep,  which  costs  little  (70 
cents  per  week).  Wages  have  risen  since  1893, 
but  cost  of  provisions  has  also  risen.  The  plant- 
ers have  lost  through  the  lower  price  of  sugar. 
Peonage  of  various  kinds  is  common,  and  slavery 
still  exists.  There  are  120  miles  of  railway  and 
7  20  of  telegraph,  but  franchises  have  been  granted 
for  720  miles  of  railway,  on  205  miles  the  govern- 
ment guaranteeing  4  per  cent  interest  on  construc- 
tion and  equipment  tor  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
years. 

Education  and  Religion. — Under  the  Spaniards 
education  was  meager,  tho  they  did  something, 
and  the  government  had  begun  technical  and 
agricultural  instruction.  In  1883  about  21  per 
cent  of  the  population  could  read,  tho  less  than 
5)  per  cent  could  speak  Spanish.  From  1883  to 
1903  males  who  could  read  and  write  rose  from 
298,500  to  735,561;  females  from  101,273  to  267,- 
624;  males  able  to  read  only  rose  from  337,984 
to  1,161,325;  females  from  270,234  to  1,049,508. 
Technical  education  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1905  there  were  over  3,000  schools  and  514,631 
enrolled  pupils,  with  25,000  adult  night  pupuk 
There  were  865  American  teachers  and  4,400 
Filipino  teachers.  Private  schools  are  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  but  the  government  lias 
bought  the  lands  of  the  friars  (some  403,000 
acres) ,  and  is  selling  to  the  occupants,  the  ttiaa 
fast  leaving  for  Spam  or  Italy. 

Trade-unions  are  making  a  small  beginning  in 
Manila,  but  Victor  S.  Clark,  writing  on  "  L^>or 
Conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  "  {BuUefin  of 
Bureau  of  Labor,  May,  1905),  says  the  main  need 
is  of  a  wage  system,  not  to  raise  wages,  but  to  in- 
crease production  and  develop  the  individual 
(See  also  Territorial  Possessions.) 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Report  of  ttr  PhiUppint  CommissioH  (a  vob. 
190s):  F.  W.  Atkinson,  Th*  Plulippiit  Islands  U2"*)- 
i.  Foreman,  Th*  Philippin*  Islands  (kd  ad.,  1900):  Victor 
S.  Clark,  Labor  CondiUma  in  Ih*  PURppim  iSatids  (M- 


hpptm  . 
ItUn  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  May,  1905). 


PHILLIPS,  WEITDELL:  Abolitionist,  orator, 
and  reformer;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1811.  His 
father  was  first  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1822.  Edu- 
cated at  Harvard,  he  was  called  to  the  Sttffoik  bar 
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in  1834.  The  antation  on  the  slavery  question  was 
at  its  height.  It  was  in  1835  that  a  Boston  mob, 
moved  by  the  commercial  spirit,  dragged  Gar- 
rison through  the  streets  by  a  rope.  This  event 
made  a  profound  impression  on  Phillips,  and  in 
1837  he  identified  himself  with  the  antislavery 
cause.  In  a  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  called  to 
protest  against  the  murder  of  Lovepoy,  he  made 
an  eloquent  speech.  Believing,  hke  Garrison, 
that  slavery  was  a  national  sin,  he  gave  up  his 
profession  because  it  required  the  observance  of 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion and  consecrated  his  life  to  the  fight  against 
slavery.  He  did  a  great  work  for  years  in  the 
North  by  his  wonderful  eloquence,  but  also  spoke 
with  perhaps  equal  power  on  temperance,  the 
emancipation  of  women,  and  labor  reform. 

Phillips,  as  has  been  said,  advocated  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists,  who  be- 
lieved the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  to  be  an  im- 
moral compact  between  freedom  and  slavery,  and 
who  therefore  refused  allegiance  to  it,  abstained 
from  voting,  and  labored  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  as  the  best  means  of  negro  emancipa- 
tion. When  the  war  came  he  urged,  from  the 
beginning,  the  duty  of  emancipation,  and  he  even 
opposed  the  reelection  of  Lincoln,  because  the  lat- 
ter did  not  go  far  enough.  In  1865  Garrison  pro- 
posed that  the  Anti-Slavery  Societv  should  be  dis- 
banded. He  had  been  its  president  for  thirty 
years.  But  Phillips  wished  the  society  to  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  negro  his  con- 
stitutional right  of  suffrage.  Hence  he  took  Gar- 
rison's place,  and  after  full  citizenship  was  won 
for  the  negro,  in  1870,  he  resigned  the  office  of 
president,  tho  he  continued  to  work  for  the  re- 
moval of  race  distinctions  in  public  resorts,  etc. 

Phillips  now  turned  his  attention  to  other 
social  reforms.  The  sufferings  of  the  working 
classes  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  became  an  advocate  of  thorough  social 
and  economic  reform.  Iix  1870  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Labor  Reform  Party  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  later  favored  the  Greenback 
Party  and  worked  with  it.  Harvard  College  had 
ignored  Phillips,  but  in  1 881,  when  he  was  seventy 
years  old,  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  address 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society. 

As  an  orator  Phillips  is  easily  in  the  verv  first 
ranks  of  those  whom  America  has  produced.  As 
a  social  reformer  he  was  devoted  and  unselfish, 
and  his  work  was  fruitful  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  died  at  Boston,  1884. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AITARCHISTS.  See  An- 
archism. 

PHYSICAL  DEGBHERATIOIT:  A  subject 
largely  discust  in  Great  Britain  during  recent 
years.  During  the  South  African  War,  out  of 
1 3, 000  would-De  recruits  in  Manchester,  8,000 
were  rejected  as  virtually  invalids  and  only  1,200 
could  be  regarded  as  fit  in  all  respects.  Gen- 
eral Sir  Frederick  Maurice  declared  that,  accord- 
ing to 'the  best  evidence  he  could  obtain,  out  of 
every  five  recruits  only  two  were  found  fit  after 
two  years'  service.  These  and  other  similar  state- 
ments arrested  general  attention.  The  Govern- 
ment appointed  an  Inter-Department  Commis- 
sion to  mquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  phjrsical 
deterioration  among  the  masses.  This  commis- 
sion issued  a  report  (the  first  volume  in  1904) 
recommending  the  systematic  and  periodic  taking 


of  measurements  among  school  children,  in  fac- 
tories,  etc.,  the  registration  of  other  data,  etc., 
and  for  relief,  drastic  measures  against  over- 
crowding, the  establishment  of  labor  colonies, 
education  in  hygiene  and  against  alcoholism,  etc. 
Progfress  in  degeneration  was  not  proved  because  ' 
of  the  lack  of  statistics,  and  was  denied  by  some, 
but  most  of  the  witnesses  heard  (Charles  Booth 
and  others),  believed  it  had  taken  place.  The 
great  difficulty  was  declared  to  be  underfeeding 
and  improper  feeding.  In  one  quarter  of  London, 
the  Johanna  Street  schools.  Dr.  Eickholz,  the 
medical  examiner,  declared  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  children  were  unable  to  attend  to  their  les- 
sons by  reason  of  their  physical  condition. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  had  to  be  fed  by  voluntary 
agencies.  From  the  recruiting  returns  for  1900, 
out  of  52,023  laborers,  agricultural  laborers,  and 
servants,  285  per  1,000  were  rejected;  out  of 
11,971  artizans,  390  per  1,000;  out  of  the  smiths, 
masons,  and  carpenters,  260  per  1,000;  out  of  the 
clerks  and  shopmen,  306  per  1,000.  (See  also 
Poverty.) 


Rbferbncbs:  National  Physical  Traininf,  Atkins,  J.  B. 
(1904);  Physical  £j9in>iuy,  Cantlie,  James  (1906);  Physical 
DrUrioraUon,  Smyth,  A.  Watt  (1904). 


PHYSIOCRATS  (from  Gr.  ^iau,  nature,  and 
Kparia,  rule) :  A  natpe  given  to  a  school  of  French 
economists  and  philosophers  which  arose  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  largely  led  by  Franjais 
Quesnay  (q.  v.),  1694-17 74.  The  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  the  physiocrats  were  that  a  so-called 
natural  constitution  or  order  exists  in  society, 
tbe  violation  of  which  causes  all  the  evils  suffered 
by  man;  that  in  this  natural  order  man  has  a  fun- 
damental and  inalienable  right  to  freedom  of  per- 
son, opinion,  property,  contract,  or  exchange. 
The  physiocrats  held,  that  all  n'FtlJ|th  is  dcri-\^ 
from  the  soil,  thus  denying  the  pnnciple  of 
mertanti lists    {q.    v.),  who   virtually  Jifikl-  that 


denying  the  principle  of  the 

;^__,___    ^j.      .),  who   virtually  J]fild>  that 

wealth  consists  in  the  precious  metals.  Labor 
expended  in^SSBnfaeture  or  in  commerce  the 
physiocrats  held  to  be  sterile,  tho  useful,  in  that, 
while  it  transferred  or  transformed  wealth,  it  did 
not  produce  it.  Thus,  conceiving  all  wealth  to 
be  produced  from  the  soil,  they  argued  that  all 
revenues  for  the  State  should  be  derived  by  a 
direct  tax  on  land,  and  thus  became  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  believers  in  the  single  tax  {q.  v.). 
They  advocated  complete  freedom  of  trade  and 
laissez-faire.  Their  influence  on  their  day  and 
succeeding  thought  was  very  deep,  altho  not 
always  acknowledged.  Adam  Smith  (q.  v.) 
seems  to  have  imbibed  and  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  very  many  of  their  ideas.  For  the  de- 
tails of  their  school  and  its  leaders,  see  their 
respective  names  (see  also  Political  Economy). 
Dr.  Gustav  Cohn,  in  his  "History  of  Political 
Economy,"  translated  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Hill,  says  of 
the  school  as  a  whole : 

The  French  philosophical  school  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  deserves  the  lasting  honor  of  having  founded  a  science 
of  economics,  was  at  fint  much  ridiculed  by  its  contempo- 
raries and  later — on  account  of  its  growing  influence  and 
questionable  conclusions — much  abused.  ...  It  is  none  the 
less  true,  as  Knies  declares  in  his  reply  to  Hildebiand,  that 
"however  little  credit  they  may  get  for  it  in  tbe  popular  tra- 
dition, much  of  their  thoiaght — tho  presented  to  be  sure  in 
the  name  of  Adam  Smith — is  still  regarded  as  unshaken 
truth." 

Tbe  endurincf  importance  of  the  economists  consists  m 
the  eminent  ability  with  which,  unlike  their  predecnsors. 
they  comprehended  and  formulated  in  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem the  practical  characteristics  of  their  own  age.  Realising 
that  the  workingman  was  overburdened  with  taxes  and 
feudal  dues,  they  were  led  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  theory 
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of  productivity.  The  realism  of  Adam  Smith  brought  this 
theory  into  closer  relations  with  practical  life:  but  Smith,  far 
from  developing  the  doctrine  scientifically,  did  not  even  un- 
derstand it;  and  so  the  thread  of  the  argument  was  not 
taken  up  again  until  Ricardo's  time.  Upon  this  conception 
of  productivity  the  physiocrats  built  up  their  single-tax  the- 
ory, which  furnished  a  scientific  basis  for  the  principle,  the 
'assessment,  and  the  obligation  of  taxes;  they  estabushed  a 
philosophical  foundation  for  their  aversion  to  the  regulations 
which  absolutism  had  adopted  from  the  corporations  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  comer-stone  of  this  foundation  was  the 
principle  of  self-interest,  the  workings  of  which,  borrowing 
from  the  mechanical  ethics  of  the  century,  they  traced  to 
natural  law:  all  this,  and  even  more,  was  the  peculiar  work 
of  the  physiocrats. 

They  demanded  the  reign  of  the  natural  order  {ordre  not- 
wrtl  d*s  chases)  and  hence  the  Greek  name  given  them  by  one 
of  their  followers  (Dupont  de  Nemours). 

In  emphasizing  the  productivity  of  agriculture,  or  indeed 
in  calling  it  the  only  productive  occupation,  the  physiocrats 
are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  falsely  im[>utea  to  their 
words;  for  they  did  not  mean  that  the  heavily  burdened 
peasant  was  the  only  productive  man.  Indeed,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  productive,  as  applied  by  them  to  ag- 
ricultnie  solely,  has  a  much  wider  significance  than  any 
Philistine  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  manufactures  on 
the  one  hand  with  those  of  agriculture  on  the  other.  As  the 
deliverance  of  the  starving  masses  from  the  traditional  pres- 
sure of  taxation  and  feudal  burdens  was  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  physiocrats,  they  deduced  from  the  theory 
of  the  exclusive  productivity  of  agriculture 
(that  is,  the  yielding  of  a  surplus  over  the  cost 
Agrioilltim  of  production)  their  argument  in  favor  of  a 
.-J  single    tax.     This   tax   should    bear   heavily 

_         .  upon    the    landowners;     hence,    the    theoiy 

T&zatlOIL  could  assume  an  aspect  friendly  to  agricul- 
ture only  by  the  complete  separation  of  .land- 
owners from  the  peasant  classes,  being  favor- 
able in  such  a  case  to  the  masses,  whose  misery  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sully  and  Colbert.  From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  the  essential  thing  is  not  so  much  the 
prominence  given  to  agriculture  compared  with  industries 
and  manufactures,  as  the  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
masses  of  laboring  people:  not  the  presentation  of  a  new 
theory  of  taxation,  but  the  demand  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
masses  from  the  burdens  of  traditional  imposts.  It  is  only 
because  the  masses  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  only  so 
far  as  agriculturists  belonged  to  the  working  masses,  that 
the  demands  of  the  physiocrats  were  favorable  to  agriculture. 

Their  theory  of  a  natural  tax,  the  impdt  unique  or  impBt 
direct,  is  admirable  for  its  scientific  consistency  with  their 
system;  how  thoroughly  socialistic  it  is  in  its  opposition  to 
the  landlords  has  for  the  most  part  entirely  escaped  notice 
in  the  usual  repetition  of  their  "  overestimation  of  agricul- 
ture.*' Indeed,  the  physiocrats  declared  that  the  landlords 
were  entirely  superfluous,  as  they  performed  no  labor;  that 
if  the  State  should  absorb  the  entire  rent,  and  thereby  de- 
prive them  of  their  means  of  support,  society  would  be  just 
as  well  oflf  as  it  was  before;  and  that  the  landlords,  therefore, 
should  be  quite  content  if  the  State,  to  provide  for  its  wants, 
took  a  part  only  of  the  rent  of  their  land  as  a  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  protection  it  afforded  their  property. 

Cohn  criticizes  the  physiocrats  for  the  am- 
biguity that  lay  in  their  conception  of  a  natural 
law  of  social  life,  which  led  them  to  limit  nature 
to  agricultural  activities,  and  thus  to  limit  the 
surplus  which  should  be  taxed  to  the  rent  of 
land.     (See  Single  Tax.) 

The  most  prominent  physiocrats  were  Ouesnay  (a.  v.),  the 
physician  of  Louis  XV.  (a.  «.);  Turgot  (9.  v.),  intendant  and 
minister  of  Louis  XVI. ;  Marquis  Idtrabeau;  Abb£  Baudeau, 
and  Mercier  de  la  Rividre.  Baudeau  produced  a  text-book 
which  resembled  the  later  text-books  of  political  economy. 
The  numerous  writings  of  the  school  were  collected  and 
published  in  1S44  by  Eugbie  Daire  under  the  title  "^uvres 
des  Physiocretes  '  ^3  vols.)  and  "CEuvres  de  Turgot"  (1  vols). 
Before  that  time,  in  1768-69,  a  collection  of  these  writings 
had  been  published  in  six  volumes  by  Dupont  de  Nemoura. 
The  collection  was  entitled  "Physiocxatie,  ou  constitution 
naturelle  du  gouvemement  plus  advantageux  au  genre 
humain." 

Despite  many  differences  in  details,  these  writers  all  a^ree 
in  the  essentially  fundamental  principles  and  doctrines. 
The  especially  noteworthy  works  are  "Tableau  Econo- 
mique,'  by  Quesnay  (1758),  and  an  essay  by  Turgot,  entitled 
"Reflexions  sur  la  lonnation  et  la  distribution  des  richesses" 
(1766). 

PIECE-WORK  is  work  done  or  paid  for  by  the 
quantity  or  piece.  This  is  the  usual  system  in 
many  trades,  especially  in  tailoring  and  shoe- 
makmg,  in  almost  all  trades  producing  persona] 


■  wear,  in  printing,  etc.  Mr.  Mundella  said,  in 
1876,  that  90  per  cent  of  production  was  piece- 
work. This  is  probably  not  true  to-day.  Cer- 
tain trades,  where  many  men  have  to  work 
together  in  one  operation,  scarcely  admit  of 
piece-work.  Says  Professor  Marshall  ("Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,"  p.  393): 

The  system  of  piece-work  is  seldom  found  in  the  finest  ssd 
best  of  industrial  relations.  The  most  careful  and  artistic 
work  can  seldom  be  measured  by  it;  and  in  many  txmdeik  es- 
pecially small  trades,  the  work  varies  so  muc^  from  bench 
to  bench,  and  from  day  to  day,  that  no  regular  tariff  can 
be  devised;  and  piece-work  degenerates  into  contract  work, 
in  which  the  individual  workman  has  to  bargain  alone  «^ 
bis  employer. 

But  in  the  majority  of  trades,  the  various  tasks  can  be 
graded  accurately;  and  when  a  list  of  prices  for  them  is 
agreed  on,  the  employees  grade  themselves,  and  yet  present 
an  unbroken  phalanx  in  bargaining  with  their  employcn. 
Piece-work  adds  to  the  wages  of  the  industrious  workeis, 
and  it  checks  those  habits  of  half-hearted  work  wfaicfa  floor. 
ish  in  every  rank  of  life  where  the  soil  is  favorable. 

Workmen,  however,  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence not  to  take  so  favorable  a  view  of  piece- 
work.    Professor  Marshall  says  (idem,  p.  394): 

In  some  cases  this  is  caused  by  an  undue  easemeas  of  cer- 
tain employera  to  reduce  piece-work  rates  when  they  have 
thought  their  men  were  taking  too  much  money  home. 
Some  workmen  oppose  it  because  they  desire  to  take  tiling 
easily,  and  have  perhaps  a  latent  dislike  to  be  graded  accom- 
ing  to  their  merits.  And  some  oppose  it  because  they  think 
it  makes  work  scarce,  by  inducing  men  to  get  throu^  more 
of  it  than  they  otherwise  would;  and  here  again  come  in  the 
combined  effects  of  a  little  trade-selfishness  and  the  fallacy  of 
the  fixt  work  fund.  Perhaps  these  imperfections  al  human 
iiature,  rather  than  unionism,  are  further  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  the  comprint 
that  some  unionists  urge  their  fellows  not  to  exert  themselves' 
overmuch,  and  absorb  work  that  others  xnight  be  glad  to 
do.  This  is  not  effected  by  general  regulations;  but  m  some 
workshops,  unionist  and  non-unionist  alike,  social  pressoxe 
is  brought  to  bear  on  any  one  who  works  so  hard  as  to  set 
a  standard  of  work  higher  than  the  others  like;  and  no  doubt 
the  presence  of  a  union  element  may  increase  this  preasme. 

Workmen,  however,  claim  that  this  effort,  not 
to  allow  any  one  to  work  too  hard,  is  due  not  to 
any  dislike  of  work,  but  to  the  necessity  under 
present  conditions  to  make  a  job  go  as  far  as 
it  can,  employ  as  many  men  as  possible,  and  be 
paid  for  as  highly  as  possible.  It  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  the"  present  system.  Says  Mr.  Cieoige 
Gunton  ("Wealth  and  Progress,"  p.  180): 

Workmen  agree  among  themselves  not  to  do  more  thaa 
a  certain  quantity  of  work,  because  repeated  experience  has 
taught  them  that  if  they  do,  their  wa^es  will  soon  be  pro- 
portionately reduced.  That  is  why,  in  some  timdes,  tba 
unions  forlHd  the  men  to  produce  more  than  a  given  quan- 
tity per  day,  which  is  so  bitterly  denounced  as  one  at  the 
injurious  features  of  trade-unions.  This  practise  is  adopted 
the  most  when  new  kinds  of  work  or  new  madiinery  are  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  keep  the  price  "per  piece"  as  high  as 
possible. 

Why  rapid  work  reduces  wages  Mr.  Gunton 
explains.  He  shows  that  wages  depend  on  what 
it  costs  the  workingman  to  live  according  to  the 
standard  of  comfort  of  his  class.  He  cannot  long 
get  more  than  this,  because,  if  he  does,  some 
other  workman  will  offer  to  work  at  this  standard 
of  comfort  price  and,  under  competition,  the 
employer  will  be  compelled  to  employ  him,  since 
the  competition  compels  him,  in  order  to  sell 
cheap,  to  hire  the  cheapest  labor  which  can  pro- 
duce a  given  quantity  and  quality  of  work. 
Hence,  if,  either  by  day-work  or  by  piece-work, 
workmen  are  seen  to  be  earning  more  than  the 
standard  of  comfort  wages,  the  employer  not  only 
usually  does  cut  down  the  wages,  but  is  usually 
conu)elled  to  cut  them  down.  Hence  competition 
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tre'vents  working  men  from  Ion?  earning  in  any 
ysrtem  wages  above  the  standard  of  comfort,  and 
a.r>id  work  lowers  their  wages.  Says  Mr.  Gimton 
Idem,  p.  i8i) : 

AJtbo  this  law  has  never  been  understood.  It  has  always 
>een  iniplicitly  obeyed.  Consequently,  wherever  the  wages 
system  prevaus,  whether  the  price  of  labor  is  fixt  by  royal 
ysx>daaiation,  statute  law.  or  competition,  we  find  the  rate 
i£  -wages  tends  to  conform  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  price 
rf  *•  piece-work "  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  "day-work."  .  .  . 
Accordingly,  in  the  various  statutes  regulating  wages  in 
Snslctnd  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  we 
ino  the  price  fixt  for  "piece-work"  always  sustained  a  uni- 
fomi  relation  to  that  of  "day-work."  For  instance,  thrash- 
izi^  a  quarter  or  mowing  an  acre  of  wheat  was  always  regarded 
as  a  day's  work.     Hence,  in  the  thirteenth 

century,  when  harvest  wages  were  yi.  a  day, 

SistOry      the  price  of  mowing  an  acre  or  thrashing  a 

quarter  of  wheat  was  fd.  also.     During  the 

ame  period,  when  artuan  wages  were  3^. 

Bk  d&v,  the  price  for  a  pair  of  sawyers  to  saw  100  plank^— 

vrhicn  was  uways  reckoned  a  da^'s  work — was  yd.  .  .  . 

So  ^vhen  wages  rose  after  the  nse  in  prices  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  price  of  "piece- 
^»orV  always  rose  correspondingly  with  that  of  day- 
work."  Thus,  in  1651,  when  the  Essex  magistrates  fixt  the 
wages  of  common  laborers  at  xi.  and  ad.  a  day,  the  price  of 
sawins  100  planks  was  fixt  at  is.  and  6d.  or  is.  and  3d.  for 
ea.cli  sawyer.  And  if  we  comiiare  the  price  paid  for  '  piece- 
work" in  the  same  industries  in  difTerent  countries  or  local- 
ities -where  similar  methods  of  production  are  employed,  we 
shall  find  that  the  rate  paid  will  vary  according  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  livmg.  .  .  . 

Assain,  in  manufacturmg  industries,  where  inachinerY  is 
extensively  used  and  "piece-work"  is  the  general  practise, 
altho  the  average  wases  keep  pace  with  the  average  cost  of 
U-vinK,  the  price  of  'piece-work"  always  -varies  inversely 
with  the  productive  capacity  of  the  machinery.  In  the 
cotton  industry  evidence  of  this  fact  is  constantly  in  -view. 
Through  the  changes  in  machinery,  which  are  mostly  grad- 
ual, it  sometimes  happens  that  two  kinds  of  machinery  (the 
ne^r  and  the  old)  are  in  use  in  the  same  factory,  and  very 
often  in  the  same  locality,  at  the  same  time,  and  accordingly 
we  freQuently  find  two  different  prices  paid  for  the  same 
irork  in  the  same  town,  and  even  in  the  same  establishment 
— not  a  difTerent  rate  of  wages,  but  a  difTerent  scale  of  prices, 
in  order  to  equalize  the  rate  of  wages.  And  sometimes,  in 
order  to  avoid  two  scales  of  prices  for  the  same  work,  one 
will  be  put  on  "day-work,"  the  rate  of  wages  being  fixt  upon 
the  avera^  earnings  of  the  other.  In  fact,  this  is  the  gen- 
eral practise  on  new  machinery,  until  its  productive  capacity 
is  correctly  ascertained,  after  which  the  scale  of  prices  is  fixt 
accordingly. 

I  have,  myself,  seen  three  different  prices  paid  for  weaving 
the  same  cloth  in  the  same  room,  all  because  it  was  woven 
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in  different  Idnds  of  looms.  For  example,  a  so-inch  loom 
will  not  run  as  fast  as  a  30-inch  loom — i.  e.,  the  shuttle  wi)l 
not,  cattris  paribus,  pass  as  many  times  a  minute  acroes  a 
so-inch  space  as  it  will  across  a  30-inch  space.  While  the 
former  to-day  will  run  at  the  rate  of  from  130  to  150  picks 
a  minute,  the  latter  will  average  from  iSo  to  900  picks  a 
minute.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  30-inch  cloth  is 
woven  in  40-  or  50-inch  looms,  the  weavers  on  the  broad 
looms  cannot  weave  as  many  yards  per  day  as  those  on  the 
narrow  looms;  hence  a  higher  price  per  cut  is  always  paid  for 
weaving  narrow  cloth  in  broad  than  in  narrow  looms. 

If  we  examine  the  shoe  trade  we  find  the  same  imvarying 
law  obtains;  and  while  the  average  wages  of  shoemakers  have 
grown  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  cost  of  living,  the  price  per 

air  for  making  shoes  has  grown  less  and  less  in  proportion  as 
proved  machinery  has  been  adopted.  The  same  is  stri- 
kingly true  in  the  watch  and  jewelry  business. 
The  price  of  "  piece-work  "  tor  pivoting,  bur- 
nishing, gilding,  fitting,  casing,  etc.,  through 
the  use  of  improved  tools  and  machinery,  is 
in  many  instances  from  50  to  is  per  cent  less 
than  it  was  formerly.  Still,  the  real  wa^es 
in  these  industries  are  not  reduced,  the  pnoe 
of  "piece-work"  being  lessened  only  in  proportion  as  the 
capacity  to  produce  is  increased.  But  while  wages  never 
rise  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  increased  power  of  pro- 
duction, the  price  of  commodities  always  falls  in  that  ratio; 
consequently,  tho  the  nominal  wages  of  watchmakers,  jew- 
elers, shoemakers,  and  weavers  are  not  proportionately 
higher,  the  prices  of  watches,  jewelry,  cotton-cloth,  and  shoes 
are  relatively  lower.  This  explains  the  fact  that  the  direct 
and  immediate  effect  of  improved  machinery  is  always  more 
striidn^ly  seen  in  lower  pnces  than  in  higher  wages,  all  6i 
which  IS  in  strict  accord  with  the  doctrine  that  the  price  of 
labor  always  moves  in  direct  ratio  with  the  cost  01  living, 
and  that  of  commodities  in  direct  ratio  with  the  cost  oC 
production. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  wherever  we  go  or  to  what- 
ever industry  we  turn  our  attention,  we  find  that  the  ^rice 
of  labor,  either  under  "piece-work"  or  "day-work,"  is  ul- 
timately governed  by  the  same  law.     Manifestly,  therefore, 

"Whether  bborers  work  by  the  piece  or  work  by  the  day. 
The  cost  of  their  living  determines  their  pay." 

The  above  principles  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  table  as  to  the  actual  prices  paid  by 
day-work  and  piece-work  in  Massachusetts  and 
Great  Britain.  The  table  is  taken  from  the 
"  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Labor  Bureau"  (1885,  p.  113).  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  these  industries,  in  both  Massachusetts 
and  Giieat  Britain,  piece-workers  receive  less 
average  weekly  wages  than  day-laborers: 


Gbnbral  Avbraob  Weekly  Wage  Paid  To  Day,  Pibcb,  and  Day  wd  Pibcb  Bmploybbs 


Industries 


Agricultural  implements 

Artizans'  tools 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpetings 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Flax  and  jute  ^oods 

Pood  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Hats:  fur,  wool,  and  silk 

Hosiery 

Liquors:  malt  and  distilled 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Printing,  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  finishing  cotton  tex 
tiles 

Stone 

^ooden  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


Massachusetts 


Day 
hands 


11.88 
14-53 
8.63 
J4.99 
S.06 
IS.  80 
9t1 
6.61 
6.48 
10.08 
11.  16 
IS.  83 
9.73 
8.69 
11.86 
11.96 
II. ss 
11.36 

8.68 

'3.54 

13.51 

6.79 

7-39 


Piece 
hands 


«I4 

10. 


•6 
13 


1 


•74 
■  40 

63 
.01 

SS 


Day  and 
piece  hands 


tio.43 


7.69 
9.00 


9-43 
11.9a 


Great  Britain 


Day 
hands 


«8.85 

'6.94 

'4-93 

4.16 

>7.8l 

4-II 

8.53 

!»  'J 

•7.  as 
•3.27 
'3-74 
7.9« 
»  10.9s 
'7  30 

7.23 

•  19.46 
»7-40 

» 10.51 
'948 

•  lO.  16 

,5.67 

'S-49 
«.S5 


Piece 
hands 


«S   4> 

9-49 


5. 78 
■6.08 


8.66 


7.16 

•6.91 

' 10.07 

•4-97 


Day  and 
piece  hands 


♦4.7a 
a. 78 


■9.9a 
5. 87 
4-44 


>8.6a 
•7-14 
•6.3a 


•4. a? 


'  Indicates  that  of  wages  on  more  than  one  basis  the  highest  has  been  usedj  ^V 
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Massachusbtts 

Gkbat  Britaik 

Classification 

Number 
of  in- 
dustries 

General 

average 

weekly 

wage 

Number 

of  in- 
dustries 

General 

average 

weekly 

wage 

Day  hands 

M 

31 

5 

$I0.4« 
9.85 
9.69 

a4 
9 
9 

»7.43 
7.17 
6.01 

Piece  hands 

Day  and  piece  hands. 

There  can  be  no  questioning  these  facts. 
Hence  workmen  have  learned  that  by  working 
fast  they  do  not  permanently  increase  their  pay, 
but  soon  find  themselves  producing  more,  work- 
ing faster,  and  employing  fewer  men,  while  their 
wages  are  not  higher.  They  do  find,  however, 
that  wages  rise  by  making  labor  more  costly. 

The  best  and  most  intelligent  workmen, 
therefore,  do  not  favor  piece-work;  it  is  usually 
the  more  ignorant  the  quick  new  workers  who 
sometimes  favor  it,  because  for  a  while  it  seems 
to  enable  them  to  earn  niore;  a  gain,  however, 
soon  to  be  lost  when  the  employer  lowers  the 
wage  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  earnings 
necessitated  by  the  competition  of  the  nuirket. 

Piece-work  also  often  makes  the  worker  scant 
his  work  and  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity. 
Nevertheless,  in  many  trades  it  prevails,  be- 
cause employers  usually  favor  it,  since  it  en- 
ables them  to  get  more  work  for  the  same  pay, 
and  because  in  many  trades,  where  quantity 
counts  for  more  than  quality,  it  is  a  convenient 
form  of  payment. 

Piece-work  seems  to  be  more  favored  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  found,  in  1894,  that  49  British  unions  with 
57^,000  members  preferred  piece-work,  that  38 
unions  with  290,000  members  preferred  time- 
work,  and  that  29  unions  with  140,000  members 
used  both.  In  general,  however,  in  both  coun- 
tries piece-work  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the 
high  tension  of  industry,  tho  the  change  is  often 
resisted  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  strike,  like 
the  long  strike  over  this  cause,  1903-3,  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Car  Works. 

RBrBRBNCBs:  George  Gunton,  Wtalih  awf  Protmt,  chap, 
viii.;  Marshall's  EcoHomus  of  Industry,  pp.  193-394; 
Webb,  Industrial  Dtmocracy.  chap,  v.;  Bolen,  Giuint  a 
Living,  chap.  x. 

pnrGREE,  HAZEH  S.:  Municipal  reformer; 
bom  in  1842  in  Maine.  In  1856  he  served  his  time 
in  a  shoe  factory.  At  the  age  of  twenty  enlisted, 
served  through  the  Civil  War,  and  was  six 
months  a  prisoner  at  Andersonville.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  found  work  in  a  shoe  factory  at 
Detroit,  and  there  started  a  small  factory  of  his 
own.  A  man  of  great  business  ability,  keen  in- 
stincts, and  sterhng  honesty,  he  soon  had  the 
largest  shoe  factory  west  of  New  York.  In  1889 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Detroit  on  the  distinct 
issue  of  saving  the  city  from  municipal  corrup- 
tion and  mismanagement.  Opposed  by  a  cor- 
rupt council  and  private  companies  who  could 
buy  whatever  franchises  they  wanted,  he  flung 
himself  into  the  fray  with  indomitable  energy, 
and  began  at  once  to  run  the  city  on  business 
principles.  In  his  first  message  he  announced  that 
the  time  was  come  for  the  city  to  do  its  own 
fighting.  The  companies  fought  him ;  the  coun- 
cil fought;  but  he  prevailed.  He  also  fought  for 
mtmicipal  ownership  of  the  street-railways,  and 


from  the  gas  companies  secured  a  feductioa  of 
rates  from  $1.50  to  $1.  In  the  hard  times  of 
1894  through  his  potato-patch  scheme  he  suc- 
cessfully relieved,  and  showed  others  the  way 
to  relieve,  the  unemployed.  He  strove  also  for 
free  water,  direct  legislation,  a  general  adoptioa 
of  the  eight-hour-day,  and  other  reforms.  In 
1896  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Michigan  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  and  still  did  valiant  ser- 
vice for  the  people.  He  was  author  of  "Facts 
and  Opinions;  or.  Dangers  that  Beset  Us."  Died 
1901. 

PINKERTOH,  THE,  A6EHCT   AHD    LABOS 
STRUGGLES:      In  185a  AUan  G.  Pinkerton,  a 
Scotchman,  involved  in  the  Chartist  outbreak  in 
Birmingham,  emigrated   to  the   United   States, 
and  here,  having  from  love  of  adventure  secured 
the  arrest  of  a  band  of  coimterfeiters,  established 
in  Chici^o  a  detective  agency.     His  agency  was 
successful,  and  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellioa 
Mr.  Pinkerton  superintended  the  secret  service 
of  the  army.    The  U.  S.  Secret  Service  developed 
out  of  this  army  service  (1864) ;  it  is.  however, 
so  completely  engrossed  with  its  duties  as  a  di- 
vision of  the  Treasury  Department  that  other 
matters  are  necessarily  referred  to  other  agencies. 
Thus  the  War  Department  employs  men  to  ob- 
tain  special  and   varied   information,    and   the 
Post-office  Department  in   1873  established  an 
efficient  division  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
mail  depredations.     When  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  country  led  to  violence  and  strikes, 
Pinkerton  organized  a  body  of  armed  men  who 
were  hired  to  protect  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployers.    Later,  in  the  labor  troubles  in  Penn- 
sylvania,   Pinkerton's    agency    was    employed 
against  the  Molly  Maguires,  a  secret  society  lound- 
ed  in  the  coal-mining  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  exposed  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  James  McParlan,  a  detective,  and 
Franklin  B.  Gowan,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania &  Reading  Coal  x  Iron  Company.     Hence- 
forth the  Pinkerton  agency  was  employjed  more 
and  more  by  employers  to  defend  their  works 
from  threatened  violence  on  the'  part  of  mobs 
in  connection  with  strikes.     They^became  bit- 
terly hated  by  working  men.    Thew working  men 
claim  that  the  Pinkertons  do  more  than  protect 
the  property  of  their  employei^;     They  claim 
that  the  agency  goes  into  the  slums  of  the  great 
cities,  hires  desperadoes  and  men  of  the  worst 
character,  swears  them  in  as  special  detectives, 
and  then  sends  them  not  only  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  employers,  but  to  incense  the  populace 
and  provoke  it  to  violence,  then  firing  upon  the 
populace  .on  the  least  provocation.     The  work- 
mg  men  claim  that  the  Pinkertons  create  more 
evil  thalk  they  ^lay.     Stories  are  circulated  of 
the   Pinkertons  secretly  doing  violence   them- 
selves, laying  it  to  working  men,  and  then  firinZ 
on  them.     In  the  great  Homestead  strike  (q.  y) 
Pinkertons  in  large  numbers  and  armed  vnth 
rifles  were  brought  to  Homestead,  the  working 
men  rising  and  repulsing  them  as  they  would  an 
invading  army.     Working  men  claim  that  the 
duty  of  protecting  property  should  be  left  to  the 
police;  that  if  these.^re  not  sufficient,  the  armf 
should  be  called  in,  but  that  bodies  of  reckl^ 
armed  private  mercenaries  should  not  be  allo*W 
to  fire  on  citizens.     As  a  result  of  this  popultf 
feeling  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate into  the  employment  of  such  prirate 
armed  bodies  of  men,  and  some  states  passed 
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bills  forbidding  such  employment.  (See  Home- 
stead Strike,  and  Strikes.) 

Nevertheless,  the  Pinkerton  and  other  agencies 
are  continually  employed  in  times  of  strikes,  and 
the  former  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  active 
in  the  Colorado  labor  stniggles.  Durmg  the 
Haywood  trial  (June,  1907)  attempts  were  made 
by  labor  agitators  to  charge  the  Pinkerton  agents 
-with  fomenting  strife  among  and  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  A 
number  of  letters  from  operatives  in  the  pay  of  the 
Pinkerton  agency  were  placed  in  evidence  in  court, 
which,  however,  proved  nothing  more  than  spying 
on  the  part  of  these  men.  The  letters  were  ob- 
tained and  placed  before  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
defense  by  Morris  Friedman,  a  young  Hebrew- 
American  who  testified  that  he  had  been  stenog- 
rapher to  McParland,  the  manager  of  the  Denver 
agency,  and  admitted  that  he  had  taken  many 
letters  from  that  office,  without  asking  anybody  s 
permission,  for  use  at  the  "proper  time  and 
place,  as  I  have  done."  These  letters,  together 
with  other  evidence,  were,  however,  stricken  out 
and  withdrawn  from  the  jury  in  the  Haywood 
trial  (1907)  as  soon  as  the  defense  rested  without 
making  the  necessary  connection  to  make  them 
mater^.  Friedman  admitted  having  written  a 
book  based  on  his  observations  in  the  Pinkerton 
office  under  the  title  "The  Pinkerton  Labor  Spy." 
The  publishers  of  this  work  in  their  preface  state 
that  they  "recognize  the  Pinkerton  a^ncy  as  an 
indispensable  instrument  to  the  capitalist  class, 
in  the  great  and  unceasing  struggle  with  labor." 
(For  a  complete  statement  of  this  phase,  and  a 
statement  of  contrarv  views,  see  article  West- 
ern Pbdbkation  of  Miners.) 

The  assertion  that  Pinkerton  agents  have  been 
engaged  in  espionage  in  the  interests  of  capital- 
ists has  not  been  denied,  and  the  practise  con- 
cerns this  work,  therefore,  only  in  its  relations 
to  society.  The  Pinkertons  were  responsible  for 
the  disbanding  of  the  "Molly  Maguires";  for  the 
capture  of  a  gang  of  thieves  who  had  robbed  the 
Adams  Express  Company  safe  of  $700,000  on  a 
New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford  Railroad 
train  (Jan.  6,  1866),  and  in  dispersing  a  body  of 
mtirderers  who  had  terrorized  the  State  of  In' 
diana  for  a  number  of  years. 

Why  do  private  corporations  employ  private 
detective  agencies  instead  of  calling  upon  the 
police  of  the  municipalities  and  the  constabulary 
of  the  states?  Is  it  from  choice  or  from  neces- 
sity? Why  do,  moreover,  the  Government  of  the 
U.  S.,  the  governors  of  the  states,  and  the  mayors 
of  the  cities  in  this  country  permit  such  agencies 
to  exist?  Other  civilized  coxin tries  do  not  per- 
mit private  police  agencies  to  interfere  with  the 
state  agencies  of  public  safety.  Why,  then,  has 
such  a  condition  arisen  in  this  country? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. The  inadequacy  and  the  inefficiency  of 
our  police  force — taking  this  word  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  implying  all  agencies  that  have  to  do 
with  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  the 
maintenance  of  public  safety,  and  the  protection 
of  life  and  property.  This  inefficiency  may  be 
due  to  one  or  ail  of  three  causes:  (i)  Paucity  of 
numbers  in  the  force;  (2)  intellectual  deficiency 
of  the  men  employed :  (3)  lack  of  integ^ty. 

1.  Paucity  of  Numbers. — The  fact  that  we  have 
too  few  men  in  our  police  force  becomes  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  all  targe  business  concerns  of 
our  large  cities  private  policemen  and  detectives 
are   employed  and   paid   by   their  employers. 


Even  private  families  or,  where  single  families 
cannot  afford  that  luxury,  several  families  com- 
bine in  hiring  private  policemen  for  their  own 
protection.  Apart  from  this  generally  known 
fact  statistics  tend  to  prove  the  same  contention. 
London  had  in  1905  approximately  i  police- 
man, etc.,  for  390  of  the  population;  Berlin  1  for 
4S3 ;  Vienna  i  for  480 ;  Paris  i  for  340 ;  New  York 
(1903)  I  for  495-  That  is.  New  York  City,  with 
its  heterogeneous  population — fully  one  fourth 
of  whom  arrived  within  ten  years  previous  to  that 
date  from  foreign  countries — with  its  large  area, 
had  a  smaller  police  force  proportionately  than 
either  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe  with  their 
homogeneous  and  largely  native  pxipulation,  and 
small  areas.  This  force  has  since  been  increased, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  increase  has  been 
proportionate.  The  percentage  of  police  to  the 
population  is,  of  course,  smaller  in  other  American 
cities,  e.  g.,  Chicago,  i  to  644,  and  very  much 
smaller  in  country  districts  where  there  is  usually 
only  a  sheriff  and  a  constable  to  a  whole  county 
with  sometimes  a  population  of  to,ooo  outside  of 
the  cities.  The  paucitv  of  men  on  our  police 
force  is,  then,  an  established  fact,  and  this  necessi- 
tates a  private  detective  agency.  This  is  never 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  times  of  strikes 
where  the  municipal  police  have  repeatedly  been 
found  unequal  to  the  task  of  protecting  Ufe  and 
property. 

3.  Intellectual  Deficiency  of  the  Men. — Our  police 
is  largely  appointed  through  political  influence. 
This  used  to  be  altogether  the  case  in  the  cities, 
where  foreigjners — coming  perhaps  from  the 
country  districts  or  from  small  villages — were  in- 
vested with  the  powers  and  insignia  of  public 
guardians  within  a  month  or  even  less  time  after 
their  landing.  No  proof  needs  to  be  furnished 
that  these  men  were  entirely  unfit  to  deal  with 
the  quick,  ingenious,  subtle,  shrewd,  and  experi- 
enced criminals  of  large  cities.  The  introduction 
of  civil-service  examinations  has  effected  a  change 
for  the  better  in  this  direction.  But  physical 
fitness,  ability  to  read  and  write,  proof  of  citizen- 
ship are  not  sufficient  to  turn  a  formerly  good  and 
inoffensive  citizen  into  a  clever  detective.  The 
detectives  are  largely  selected  from  the  police 
force;  they  are,  as  artUe,  but  little  better  equipped 
for  their  special  duties  than  the  roundsmen. 
Finally,  the  sheriffs  and  constables  in  the  country 
districts,  and  police  commissioners  in  the  city,  are 
elected,  mostly  without  even  a  question  being 
asked  by  the  electorate  as  to  their  fitness  for  such 
offices.  It  is  practically  impossible  under  present 
conditions  to  develop  an  intelligent  class  of  de- 
tectives, since  the  tenure  of  police  commissioners 
is  dependent  on  the  accidents  of  politics. 

European  cotmtries  pay  special  attention  to 
this  branch  of  service.  They  develop  men  who 
have  pallicular  aptitude  as  detectives ;  the  latter 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  well  educated,  speak  several 
languages,  and  have  the  ability  to  move  among 
all  classes  of  men.  The  secret-service  men  in 
India,  for  instance,  where  problems  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  America,  are  a  picked 
force,  having  been  trained  carefully  and  having 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  before  being  ap- 
pointed. 

From  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  again, 
there  is,  consequently,  need  for  private  detectives 
carefully  trained  and  gifted  with  special  apti- 
tude— such  men  as  are  employed  in  the  United 
States  Secret  Service. 

3.  Lack  of  Integrity. — Little  need  be  said  on 
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this  point,  since  the  newspapers  have  often 
spoken  about  it.  "Graft"  is  a  word  so  generally 
connected  with  our  police  that  it  is  really  a  won- 
der how  patient  and  long-suffering  American 
citizens  are,  paying  good  salaries  to  men  for  in- 
efScient  service,  and  being  compelled  to  pay 
bribes  in  addition.  We  quote  Mr.  George  R. 
Turner  {McClure's,  April,  1907):  "It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  tall  you  that  you  have  practically 
no  protection  on  your  streets.  .  .  .  The  condi- 
tion of  the  department  is  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  in  two  years,  1904-5,  over  half 
the  force  was  before  the  police  tnal  board  for  one 
cause  or  another.  .  .  .  There  must  be,  at  a  con- 
servative estimate,  $300,000  a  year  paid  over  to 
the  police  for  protection  to  the  business  of  dissi- 
pation" (in  Chicago). 

This  lack  of  moral  integrity  again  calls  for 
private  detectives  whom  the  employer  may  trust 
without  fear  that  the  very  interests  for  which  he 
pays  are  protected  by  the  employee  for  graft.  If 
private  agencies  must  be  abolished,  as  some 
claim,  the  only  way  to  replace  them  is  to  organize 
a  state  police  force,  constabulary  and  detective, 
that  is  efficient  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  num- 
bers to  take  proper  charge  of  the  interests  en- 
trusted to  their  care — men  carefully  trained  for 
particular  duties,  honest  and  morally  reliable. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  or  a  year,  but  it  is 
greatly  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  both  in 
the  interests  of  the  state,  the  public,  and  the 
laboring  classes  who  would  welcome  a  police  of 
this  kind  and  not  suspect  it  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
capitalists.  _  (See  article  Police.) 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

PLACE,  FRANCIS:  A  master  tailor  who 
played  a  large  and  important  part  in  the  English 
tabor  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Before  setting  up  his  own  shop 
at  Charing  Cross,  London,  he  had  worked  as 
a  journeyman  breeches-maker,  and  had  been 
active  in  effecting  organizations  in  his  own  and 
other  trades.  After  181 8  he  left  the  conduct  of 
his  business  to  his  son,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  labor  movement :  first  to  the  repeal 
of  the  combination  laws,  and  second,  to  the  re- 
form movement.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bentham,  a 
radical  individualist,  and  a  shrewd  parliamentary 
lobbyist.  As  early  as  iSio  he  testified  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  against  measures 
proposed  by  the  employers,  and  m  1814  set  him- 
self seriously  to  overthrow  the  combination  laws 
(see  Conspiracies).  Working  through  a  little 
working-class  paper,  the  Gorgon,  he  gained  the 
support  of  Joseph  Hume  and  J.  R.  SfcCulloch, 
then  editor  of  the  Scotsman.  Joseph  Hume,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1822,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  all  combina- 
tion laws,  but  Place  really  managed  the  case,  mar- 
shaled the  witnesses,  and  arranged  their  evidence. 
Scarcely  realizing  what  was  done.  Parliament 
passed  the  bill.  The  employers  were  now  thor- 
oughly roused,  and  the  next  year  succeeded  in 
partly  modifying  the  bill,  tho  Hume  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  Place  outside,  ably  fought  them  at 
everjr  point.  After  this  Place  took  less  active 
part  in  the  movement.  (See  "History  of  Trade- 
unionism,"  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.) 

PLATO:  Philosopher;  bom  in  Athens  B.C.  439, 
the  year  of  the  death  of  Pericles.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  coming  under  the  influence  of  Socrates, 
he  chose  philosophy  for  his  life  pursuit,  but  was 


driven  from  Athens  and  lived  in  Sicily,  visiting 
(probably)  Italy  and  Africa.  At  the  ag;e  of  forty 
he  was  able  to  return  to  Athens  and  establish  a 
school  Of  philosophy,  the  Academy,  a  garden, 
where  for  wrtv-one  years  he  taught,  his  greatest 
pupil  being  Aris^tle.  His  greatest  economic 
writings  are  "The  Republic"  and  "The  Laws." 
Died  B.  c.  347.  The  following  review  of  his  eco- 
nomic teachings  is  given  in  Professor  Ingrain's 
' '  History  of  Political  Economy. ' '     He  says : 

The  most  celebmted  of  Greek  ideal  systems  is  that  cf  Plato. 
In  it  the  idea  of  the  subordination  oc  the  individual  to  the 
State  apiiears  in  its  most  extreme  form.     V^thin  that  class 
of  ttie  citizens  of  his  republic  who  represent  the  highest  type 
of  life,  community  of  property  and  oi  wives  is  established,  as 
the  most  effective  means  of  suppressiiig  the  sense  cf  private 
interest,  and   consecrating  the  individual  entirely  to  the 
public  service.     It  cannot  perhaps  be  trul^  said  that  faia 
scheme  was  incapable  of  realization  in  an  ancient  community 
favorably  situated  for  the  purpose.     But  it  would  soon  be 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  forces  which  would  be  developed  in 
an  industrial  society.     It  has,  however,  been  the  fmitfol 
parent  of  modem  Utopias;  specially  attractive  as  it  is  to 
minds  in  which  the  literary  instinct  is  stronger  thaa  the 
scientific  judgment.     Uixed  with  what  we  should  call  the 
chimerical  ideas  in  his  work,  there  are  many  striking  and 
elevated  moral  conceptions,  and.  what  is  more  to  our  pieaeat 
purpose,  some  just  economic  analysis.     In  particular,   he 
gives  a  correct  accoimt  of  the  division  and  combsnatioti  of 
emplOTments,  as  they  naturally  arise  in  society.     The  founda- 
tion en  the  social  organization  be  traces,  perhaps  too  exdosive- 
ly,  to  economic  grounds,  not  giving  sufficient  weight  to  the 
disinterested  social  impulses  in  men  which  tend  to  dmir  and 
bind    them    together.     But    he   explains    dearly    how    the 
dlflferent  wants  and  capacities  of  individuals  demand  sued 
give  rise  to  mutual  services,  and  how,  bv  the  restriction  at 
each  to  the  sort  of  occupation  to  which,  by  his  poaitiaii, 
abilities,  and  training,  be  is  best  adapted,  everything  needful 
for  the  whole  is  more  easily  and  better  produced  or  effected. 
In  the  spirit  of  all  the  ancient  legislat(3rs  he  desires  a  setf- 
sufficing  State,  protected  from  unnecessary  contacts  with 
foreign  populations  which  might  tend  to  break  down  its 
internal  organization  or  to  deteriorate  the  national  chaimcter. 
Hence  he  discountenances  foreign  trade,  and  with  this  view 
removes  his  ideal  city  to  some  distance  from  the  sea.     Tlw 
limits  of  its  territory  ate  rigidly  fixt,  and  the  population  is 
restricted  by  the  prohibition  at  early  maniaaes,  by  tlw  ex- 
posure of  infants,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  a  determinate 
number  of  individual  lots  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens 
who  cultivate  the  soil.     These  precautions  are  inspired  more 
by  political  and  moral  motives  than  by  the  Malthusiaii  fear 
of  failure  of  subsistence,     Plato  aims,  as  far  as  possible,  at 
eauality  of  property  among  the  families  of  the  ooinmunity 
which  are  engaged  in  the  immediate  prosecution  of  industry. 
This  last  class,  as  distinguished  from  the  ^vemins  and 
military  clanes,  he  holds,  according  to  the  spirit  of  hu  age, 
in  but  little  esteem;  he  regards  their  habitual  occupations  as 
tending  to  the  degradation  of  the  mind  and  the  enfeeblenieDt 
of  the  Dody,  and  rendering  those  who  follow  them  unfit  for 
the  higher  duties  of  men  and  dtiiens.     The  lowest  forms 
of  labor  he  would  commit  to  foreigners  and  slaves.     Again,  in 
the  spirit  of  ancient  theory,  he  wishes  ("Le«.,"  v.,  la)  to 
banish  the  precious  metals,  as  ter  as  piacticaUe,  from  use  in 
internal  commerce,  and  forbids  the  lending  oif  money  on 
interest,  leaving  indeed  to  the  free  will  of  the  debtor  even  the 
repayment  of  the  capital  of  the  loan.     All  economic  dealing 
he  subjects  to  active  control  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
not  merely  to  prevent  violence  and  fraud,  but  to  check  the 
growth  of  luxurious  habits,  and  secure  to  the  population  of 
the  State  a  due  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  coniotts  of  life. 

PLAYGROCHDS:  To  the  necessity  of  providing 
places  for  children  in  large  cities  to  romp,  play, 
and  exercise,  playgrounds  owe  their  origin.  They 
are  to  take  the  child  away  from  the  crowded 
streets,  where  life,  limb,  health,  and  morals  are 
in  danger,  and  to  give  him  a  better  opportunity 
to  develop  physically,  morally,  socially,  and  in- 
tellectually. The  country  and  small  village  offer 
plenty  of  space ;  the  city  must  provide  it  at  la^ 
expense.  It  is  an  expense  which  bears  good  in- 
terest in  the  better  physique,  cleaner  morals, 
keener  intellects  of  our  future  citizens. 

The  history  of  playgrounds  goes  back  to  the 
kindergarten  movement  of  1826.  When  the  di- 
rection of  children's  play  was  recognized  as  nec- 
essary, the  conclusion  that  children  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  play  was  apparent.    Accord- 
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ixa£rly,  cit^  after  city  has  established  free  plav- 
grounds  either  on  school  or  municipal  grounds. 
Glasgow  led;  Berlin,  Hainburg,  and  other  large 
cities  of  Germany,  England,  and  America  soon 
followed. 

The  scope  of  playgrounds  is  usually  this:  sand 
piles  for  little  children — to  be  renewed  frequently 
so  as  to  keep  them  clean  and  wholesome;  gym- 
nasium, running-tracks,  basketball  grounds,  etc., 
for  boys;  seesaws,  swings,  etc.,  for  girls.  During 
adolescence  boys  and  girls  need  special  physic^ 
exercise,  e.  g.,  dumb-bells,  staffs,  m  the  open  air 
under  separate  instruction. 

A  feature  of  many  German  playgrounds  needs 
particular  mention — the  concert  garden  play- 
grounds where  mothers  may  leave  their  little 
ones  while  they  attend  the  concert  or  the  mat- 
in^. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  instructors  should  be  present  at  all 
times,  both  for  supervising  and  teaching  new 
games. 

Seward  Park  in  New  York  City  is  a  type  of  the 
best  playground,  and  a  brief  description  will  ^ve 
the  best  idea  of  the  function  of  this  institution. 
It  cost  the  city  $1,800,000,  and  is  located  in  the 
Ghetto,  a  very  crowded  down-town  district.  At 
one  end  a  complete  outdoor  gymnasium  surround- 
ed with  a  running- track;  at  the  other  swings, 
seesaws,  etc.,  for  girls;  in  the  middle,  sand  piles, 
tents,  etc.,  for  the  little  ones.  The  mothers  are 
encouraged  to  be  present  with  their  little  ones, 
and  provision  is  made  that  milk  and  crackers 
can  be  bought  on  the  premises.  New  York  City 
has  set  aside  $300,000  per  annum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  playgrounds. 

Lately  (1906)  a  Playground  Association  of 
America  has  been  forpied  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt as  honorary  president  and  Dr.  Luther  Gu- 
lick.  New  York  City,  president.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  association  are  026  F  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Curtiss  is  secretary.  Many  prominent  citizens 
are  on  the  executive  committee.  This  fact  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  the  movement  for 
playgrounds  in  all  American  cities.  Germany 
has  a  special  "Annual"  of  some  400  or  500  pages 
— "Das  Jahrbuch  des  Volks-  und  Kinderspiels." 


PLDHKETT,  HORACE  CURZOH,  SIR:  Com- 
missioner on  (ingested  Districts  Board,  Ireland; 
bom  1854,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  en- 
gaged in  cattle  ranching  in  the  United  States, 
1879-89.  Promoted  agricultural  cooperation  in 
Ireland  from  1899;  founded  the  Irish  Agricultu- 
ral Organization  Society,  1894;  chairman  of  the 
Recess  Committee,  1893,  the  report  of  which 
eventually  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ire- 
land in  1890.  Member  of  Parliament  for  South 
County  Dublin,  189  a  to  1900;  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  Ireland  in  1897;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Sir  Horace's  views  on  social  and 
economical  questions  are  well  set  forth  in  his 
book  on  "Ireland  in  the  New  Century."  Ad- 
dress: 105  Mount  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

POLAK,  HENRI:  Dutch  Socialist;  president  of 
Diamond  Workers'  Union;  bom  in  1868,  at  Am- 
sterdam; educated  in  the  Jewish  elementary 
school  imtil  the  age  of  twelve ;  apprenticed  to  dia- 
mond-cutting; worked  at  that  trade  until  1895, 
spending  three  years  of  that  time  in  London,  tn 
1890  he  became  member  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  of  Holland,  branch  secretary  at 
Amsterdam  in  1891,  member  of  Central  Execu- 
tive Board  in  1892,  its  secretary  in  1893.  He 
retired  from  the  federation  in  1894,  because  of 
its  leaning  toward  anarchism.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  in 
1894.  In  the  general  strike  of  1894  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  strike  committee ;  he  led  the  men  to 
victory,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the  union 
and  editor  of  its  paper.  The  union  grew  from 
wsXy  members  in  1894  to  8,200  members  out  of  a 
possible  8,500  in  1906 ;  the  hours  of  labor,  which  in 
certain  factories  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per 
day,  were  reduced  in  those  same  factories  to 
seven  and  nine  hours  per  day ;  the  wages  being  at 
least  doubled,  in  many  cases  trebled  and  quad- 
rupled. The  diamond-cutters  are  now  the  best- 
paid  workers  in  Europe.  In  1903  he  founded 
the  International  Federation  of  Diamond  Work- 
ers, and  in  1905  the  National  Federation  of  Trade- 
Unions.  For  several  years  was  president  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party  and  editor  of  the  Social  Democratic  week- 
ly paper,   De  Nieuwe  Tyd  ("The  New  Era"). 
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He  was  appointed  by  the  government  in  1899 
a  member  of  the  Central  Board  of  Statistics, 
and  elected  in  190a  municipal  councilor  of  Am- 
sterdam. From  I  poo  to  1905  he  was  president 
of  the  Chamber  01  Labor  in  Amsterdam.  Mr. 
Polak  is  a  Marxian  Social  Democrat.  He  has 
translated  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb's  "His- 
tory of  Trade-Unionism  and  Industrial  Democ- 
racy," and  most  of  Robert  Blackford's  works. 
He  himself  is  the  author  of  pamphlets  on  an- 
archism, trades  federation,  trade-unionism,  and 
labor  legislation  and  kindred  subjects.  Address: 
Pranscbe  Laan  9,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

POLICE:  The  policeman  is  far  mote  than  a 
guardian  of  the  public  peatx.  Mr.  Thomas  Byrnes 
calls  him  "the  real  court  of  first  instance."  Says 
Mr.  H.  M.  Boies  ("Prisoners  and  Paupers,"  p.  237) : 

In  the  United  States,  under  •  aodal  orpiuzation  for  self- 
sovemment,  a  government  al  laws,  which  are  solely  the 
formulated  decrees  of  popular  Judgment  and  wUlj  the  police 
and  constabulary  constitute  almost  the  only  inoorpoiate 
and  vital  evidence,  or  general  manifestation,  of  the  autnotity 
and  dignity  of  government;  they  represent  the  concrete 
absolutism  of  the  laws,  and  exercise  the  majesty  and  power 
of  the  people  in  among,  and  before  the  people  constantly. 
They  become,  therefore,  to  the  people  here,  not  only  wt 
agents  and  representatives  of  seli-govemment,  but  ^e  ex- 
press force  and  soul  of  government^,  the  general  and  popular 
conception  of  government  itself.  This  increases  the  power, 
dignity,  and  influence  of  the  police  officer  in  this  ootmtry  im- 
measuisbly  above  what  exists  elsewhere.  It  is  his  province 
here  to  bring  the  popular  power  into  direct  contact  with  and 
control  over  the  people.  .  ,  .  The  police  are,  in  this  country, 
the  eyes  and  ears,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of  the  body  politic: 
not  CNily  the  means  of  governmental  apprehension,  out  oc 
discovery:  the  agents  of  prevention  as  well  as  of  cure.  It 
devolves  upon  them  to  observe  the  very  beginnings  oi  error, 
failure,  ana  sin  in  society:  to  note  the  sources,  the  inception, 
and  conception  of  crime  and  poverty:  to  watch  their  Dirth, 
growth,  and  development;  to  become  familiar  with  causes 
and  occasions;  to  recognize  the  necessary  remedies.  They 
seldom  feel  called  upon  to  interfere;  indeed,  the  principle 
of  their  action  is  not  to  interfere  before  the  overt  set,  when 
correction  becomes  necessary  and  prevention  is  no  longer 
practicable.  The  intimacy  and  constancy  of  their  contact 
with  society  and  its  elements  should  enable  them  to  stretch 
out  the  helping  or  the  warning  hand  of  government  when  it 
could  be  efficient,  when  the  needed  slight  change  of  direction 
can  be  given  the  individual  faced  the  wrong  way,  before  the 
club,  the  handcuff,  or  the  lockup  have  become  necessary. 
Indeed,  an  interference  which  would  be  resented  from  a  pri- 
vate person,  however  gently  or  Idndly  made,  would  be  re- 
ceived not  only  without  objection  ordinarily  from  the  police- 
man, but  it  would  carry  with  it  the  weight  and  influence  of 
the  wisdom  and  will  <x  society.  A  word  or  an  act  which 
would  make  no  impression  without  authority,  with  it  might 
be  effectual  in  saving  many  a  youth  from  niin.  If  the  police 
then  could  be  enlisted  as  oonaervators  of  morals  as  "well  as 
preservers  of  the  peace,  they  would  become  a  pcmer  in  the 
community  of  inestimable  utility,  and  the  necessities  of  their 
harsher  activities  would  be  greatly  decreased.  The  task  of 
training  the  twig  is  lighter  than  bending  the  tree.  If  they 
could  be  made  to  devote  their  chief  care  to  tiie  children  and 
youths  when  they  are  beyond  the  parental  eye  or  control, 
and  be  placed  in  a  position  representing  with  authority  the 
organised  parentage  and  domesticity  of  the  community  out- 
side its  homes,  upon  the  streets  and  in  public  places,  many 
of  the  dangers  of  city  life  would  be  alleviated.  Their  pa- 
rental functions  might  be  extended  for  the  general  benefit  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  from  suffering,  to  the  ministrations 
of  charity,  to  the  restrictions  of  intemperance,  the  arrest  of 
drunkenness,  the  correction  of  evil  tendencies,  and  the  res- 
cue of  those  in  peril  of  moral  corruption  and  ru^ 

On  the  other  hand,  what  the  police  can  do,  and 
too  often  do,  for  evil  is  shown  by  the  following 
account  of  the  political  situation  in  Chicago,  by 
George  K.  Turner  {McClure's,  April,  1907): 

The  City  ConncQ  of  Chicago,  in  the  paroxysm  of  excite- 
ment over  the  reign  of  crime  <A  a  year  ago,  voted  for  1,000 
new  policemen,  most  d  whom  have  now  oeen  added  to  the 
force.  It  was  asserted  then  that  there  were  not  men  enough 
to  protect  that  great  and  wide-lying  dty .  This  was  certamly 
true,  but  it  was  an  understatement  at  the  case.  The  exact 
condition  was  stated  by  Captain  Alexander  R.  Piper,  an  ex- 
pert who,  with  Roundsman  William  F.  Haher,  of  New  York, 
made  a  special  investigation  of  the  Chicago  police  in  1904.  He 
said  in  summing  up:  '  It  is  not  necessary  lor  me  to  Uai  you 
that  you  have  practically  no  protection  on  your  streets. 
You  ail  know  it,  and  yon  know  bow  seldom  you  see  ( 


at  night.  Yonr  patralmen  pull  the  box  on  the  hour  or  hiK- 
bour  and  then  lounge  in  thor  holes  or  some  salooD."  These 
conditions  exist  to-da^. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  dear.    The  business  of  diasipatioa, 
worldng  through  ward  politici,  baa  bought  the  pititactias 
of  the  Chicago  police  force.     This  tact  neces- 
sarily deprives  the  police  foice  at  its  nacfa}- 
The  ness  to  the  public    The  officiaJs  wlio  an 

"Prataatlaii"  i^u^y  receiving  pay  for  grantiiiK  protectaos 
*m  are  in  a  combination  to  break  the  taw.     TWi 

01  VIM  combination  extends  below  them  to  a  oertais 
extent  into  the  dei)artment:  and  it  eiicoar> 
ages,  of  course,  every  patrolman  who  is  at  «1 
dishonest  to  break  or  help  to  break  the  laws.  Various  meo 
bers  of  the  force  have,  m  the  past,  formed  allian«-«s  wftk 
criminals;  and  the  relation  was  so  close  with  them  thst 
patrolmen  have  actually  arranged  burglaries  through  pro- 
fessional craftsmen.  The  force  itself  contains  also  quite  1 
number  of  criminals:  men  who  have  been  convicted  fzcei 
time  to  time  of  crimes  ranging  from  shoplifting  to  boq^siy. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  cnminals,  attracted  by  the  poasitde 
chances  of  profits,  are  continually  trying  to  get  into  the  dt> 
partment.  In  a  recent  call  for  450  men,  mirty-fiv«  appUcanli 
were  found  to  have  criminal  records.  Of  course,  tnere  caa 
be  no  discipline  under  these  ooaditiooa.  There  is,  as  Ronndi- 
man  Haher  said,  practically  no  patroling.  There  is  contimal 
loafing  on  the  beat,  with  petty  grafting  down  at  the  botton 
of  the  department.  The  oononion  of  the  department  a 
summed  up  in  the  statement,  that  in  two  years,  1904  asd 
1905,  over  naif  the  force  was  before  the  police  trial  board  for 
one  cause  or  another.  .  .  . 

The  system  comes  about  very  simply.  The  infiaence  cf 
the  ward  bosses  in  the  districts  of  dissipation  secures  fraia 
the  administration  the  police  officials  they  desire.     These 

officials  see  that  the  men  under  them  carry  out  the  tiiiii 

ursements  which  they  themselves  make  with  the  leaden  oi 
the  ward.  If  a  new  policeman  does  not  enter  into  n-htioas 
with  the  system  or  acquiesce  in  its  working,  he  is  "  jobbed.* 
That  is,  by  various  technical  diarges  against  him  by  bis 
superior  oincer,  he  is  kept  tmder  continual  snsincioa  und 
finally  either  shipped  oS  to  some  outlying  district  of  the 
city  or  even  discharged  from  the  department  on  tnunped-sp 
charges.  The  Chicago  department  is  now  under  dvil  serricc 
and  nas  been  for  ten  years,  but  this  effective  and  ample 
method  makes  it  possible  to  beat  the  dvil-servioe  rales  ajd 
to  organize  the  force  so  that  the  required  protection  caa  be 
guaranteed  to  the  interests  of  dissiijation.  Inside  the  de- 
partment there  is  either  an  astonishing  fear  of  this  system 
or  a  loyalty  to  it  that  is  simply  amazing.  .  .  . 

There  must  be,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  $200,000  a  year 
paid  over  to  the  police,  for  protection  to  the  busiiiess  cf  dis- 
sipation.   Just  wnei«  that  money  goes  into  the  departmeat 
is,  of  couTM,  almost  impossiUa  to  telL    It  is  a  matter  U 
fact,  for  instance,  that  the  gambling  squad 
— eight  or  ten  men  under  the  personal  ooit- 

TIm  Prlea     niand  of  the  chief  of  police — sit  and  wuch 


«#»i,>  v.K..  ^s  operations  of  "handbook"  malmn  aad 
OT  UM  roUM  ^^  ^t  themselves.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
when  personal  information  baa  been  given  to 
the  chief  of  police  concerning  a  betting-place, 
that  place  has  been  perfunctorily  raided  and  has  been  m  oper' 
ation  again  a  half-hour  after  this  was  done.  But  it  woold 
be  impossible  to  demonstrate  from  this  evidence  that  Hm 
OTeaent  chief  of  police  was  paid  to  protect  gamblint  is 
Chicago.  It  is  true  that  criminal  saloons  and  houses  of  pros- 
titution have  an  understanding  with  the  police  that  they  mar 
violate  the  law  until  some  one  protests,  and  that  then  they 
will  be  notified  by  the  police  and  kept  in  tondi  with  the  situ- 
ation until  it  is  advisable  for  them  to  resume  the  practises 
which  are  objected  to.  But  who  gets  the  pay  for  this  sal 
what  the  pa^  is,  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  I^gU  ex- 
actitude. It  IS  worth  while,  perhaps,  as  showing  the  ixissitnli- 
ties  in  the  case,  to  recall  that  one  ex-chief  of  police  said,  in  s 
burst  of  confidence,  that  he  had  put  away  (187,000  dining  fail 
few  years  of  office. 

With  this  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  police 
for  good  or  for  evil,  we  come  to  a  consideration 
'of  the  facts  and  statistics  of  their  organization. 

The  origin  of  the  }>oUce  system  seems  to  have 
been  twofold,  military  and  judicial.     France,  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  to  have 
had  a  military  police,  the  basis  of  the  French 
gendarmerie.     In  England  the  origin  was  char- 
acteristically   judicial,    beginning    with    parish 
constables    controlled    by    the    justices    of   the    , 
peace.     Paris  by   1800  had  an  oivanized  force 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men.     London,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  had  the  first  modem  pohoe 
force,  in  1828.     New  York,  in    1841,  had  34  con- 
stables (for  17  wards)  100  marshals,  300  night- 
watchmen,  100  wardens,  bell  ringers,  etc. 

The  following  table  gives  recent  figures: 
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In  Great  Britain  the  total  police  force  is: 
England  and  Wales  (1905),  45,303;  cost,  £4,- 
331,133.  Scotland  (1904),  s.307;  cost,  £547.- 
531.  Ireland  has  an  armed  constabulary  of 
over  10,000  men. 

In  London  the  commission  consists  of  a  chief 

and  his  assistants,  appointed  for  life  by  the  king 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  Home 

£^  Secretary.  The  Metropohtan  police 
•^  is  composed  of  16,846  officers  and 
men,  for  which  the  annual  appropria- 
tion is  over  $8,000,000.  There  is  also  the  police 
of  the  citjr  consisting  of  1,056  men. 

In  Pans  the  organization  of  the  police  is  dis- 
tinctly military,  under  a  prefect  of  police  who 
is  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  pre- 
fect occupies  almost  a  cabinet  position  and  re- 
signs after  a  conspicuous  failure,  as  after  the 
students'  riot  in  1893,  and  the  assassination  of 
President  Camot.  The  number  of  men  belong- 
ing to  the  municipal  police  of  Paris  is  8,000,  and 
the  total  annual  expenditure  over  $8,000,000. 
There  are  also  "indicators,"  or  spies,  usually  re- 
formed criminals. 

In  Berlin  there  are  many  kinds  of  police,  all 
in  military  organization  under  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  force  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, the  day-watch  and  the  night-watch. 
The  municipal  authorities  maintain  besides  a 
force  of  night-watchmen,  whose  duty  is  chiefly 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  citizens.  The 
Berlin  force  consists  of  4,500  policemen,  and  the 
expenditure  is  $3,000,000. 

The  poUce  of  Vienna  is  composed  of  3,500 
officers  and  men.  In  Glasgow  there  is  a  force  of 
1,347  men.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the 
police  are  usually  armed  with  swords  and  re- 
volvers, and  mounted  officers  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  United  States.  In  some  cit- 
ies, as  in  Paris,  the  police  commonly  carry  mus- 
kets with  fixt  bayonets  when  on  guard  duty. 

In  Russia  the  police  are  the  executive  ad- 
ministrators of  the  empire,  and  their  number 
is  unknown.  There  are  about  10,000  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Many  of  them  are  detectives,  or 
the  famous  "Third  Section."  They  are  un- 
armed, but  carry  whistles. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  policeman  in 
Chicago  for  every  583  persons;  for  every  454  per- 
sons in  Boston;  every  451  in  Philadelphia;  every 
434  St.  Louis;  406  New  York;  every  475  in 
Vienna;  471  Berlin;  355  Paris,  and  for  every  353 
persons  in  London. 

In  Ireland,  Egypt,  India,  Australia,  the  police 
are  under  the  control  of  the  central  government. 

Concerning  the  evils  of  the  present  police  sys- 
tem in  American  cities,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  besides  the  political  and  administrative 
corruption  of  the  police  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
there  are  other  evils  of  which  we  do  not  hear. 
Their  task  is  often  arduous  and  the  need  of  good 
judgment  very  great.  Not  too  much  must  be 
expected.  Said  an  old  soldier  in  mitigation  of 
his  drunkenness,  "You  cannot  expect  all  the 
civic  virtues  and  temperance  included  for  $13  a 
month."  The  same,  tho  to  a  less  extent,  since 
their  pay  is  higher,  might  be  said  of 
_    .       the  police.     Many  of  them  do  dis- 

of  filform  charge  their  difficult  work  with  great 
faithfulness  and  surprizingly  good 
judgment.  One  cannot  understand 
the  difficulties  they  meet  without  close  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  closer  acquaintance  often  shows  that 
many  of  them  are  far  wiser  than  the  public 


knows.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  many  of  them 
are  ignorant,  inefficient,  simply  bullies  in  uniform. 
They  are  often  brutal,  and  the  terror  of  the  weak, 
rather  than  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Boies  ("Prisoners  and  Paupers,"  chap,  xiv.)  con- 
siders what  may  be  done  for  the  improvement  of 
the  police  system.  He  argues  for  a  carefully  se- 
lected personnel,  men  of  good  health,  morals,  and 
judgment,  appointed  for  life  on  good  behavior. 
The  force  should  be  firmly  instructed,  caiefuUy 
drilled  and  disciplined,  to  develop  unity  and  ti- 
prit  du  corps.  Ordinarily,  one  policeman  to  i  ,joo 
men  he  thinks  enottgh,  with  a  thorough  system 
of  intercommunication,  all  under  the  control  of 
one  wise  chief,  and  well  supported  by  the  public. 
Says  Mr.  Boies:  | 

Humanity,  philanthropy,  and  relipon  mnct  folknr  the 
policeman  on  his  mission  with  an  nntirins  and  incxvaviK 
care,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  the  success  of  his  cfioiv 
Counter  attractions  must  be  opposed  against  the  spedil  i 
allurements  to  which  be  is  exposed.  Pleasant  resorts  most  | 
be  provided  for  his  off-duty  hours,  where  the  better  thingi 
of  life  may  be  contrasted  with  the  debasing  pleasures  Kith 
which  his  duties  make  him  familiar,  and  intellectual  isd 
moral  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  bis  character. 
Partictilar  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  up  his  connectiois 
with  all  the  higher  influences  of  social  life,  with  the  edwi- 
tional  and  religious  enterprises  of  the  people. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  H.  H.  Boies,  Prisoners  and  Pauptrs;  J.  P 
Altgeidt,  F«w  OiwitKnu;  Fairlie,  Municipal  Adminiilraie* 
(1901). 

POLITICAL  ECONOIfT  (see  also  political 
economists  under  their  names):  Economics,  or 
political  economy,  has  long  been  in  such  an  un- 
settled state  that  it  seems  best  in  undertaking  a 
statement  of  its  position,  for  the  present  purpose, 
to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  its  specific  teach- 
ing^, but,  instead,  to  direct  attention  to  certain 
aspects  of  its  historical  development  which 
reveal  its  fundamental  character  and  constita- 
tion  as  a  science.  Economics,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, is  not  of  high  report  either  with  the  general 
public  or  with  leaders  in  other  fields  of  thou^t, 
at  the  present  time.  The  latter,  especially 
workers  in  the  material  sciences,  are  not  infre- 
quently heard  to  declare  that  political  economy 
is  not  a  science  in  the  modem  meaning  of  tte 
term,  and  that  it  is  discredited  by  its  adherence 
to  old-fashioned  methods  of  thought.  Such 
criticisms  are  too  serious,  particularly  when 
uttered  with  the  weight  of  authority,  to  be  taken 
lightly  by  either  the  professional  economist  or 
the  student. 

Few  things  stand  out  more  prominently  in  the 
history  of  nineteenth-century  thought  than  the 
change  of  attitude  which  the  material  sciences 
have  experienced.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
modem  science  is  "realistic"  and  sets  a  greater 
store  by  facts  as  facts.  But  the  older  sciences 
were  certainly  not  indifferent  to  facts;  all  science 
deals  with  facts.  What  distinguishes  the  latter- 
day  sciences  is  not  the  insistence  on  facts,  but 
rather  the  dispassionate  habit  of  presenting  and 
construing  them.  Substantially  and  briefly,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a  change  of  spiritual  attitude. 
For  modem  science,  the  matter-of-fact  habit  of 
mind  is  everywhere  and  always  decisive.  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  find  the  hidden  or  deeper 
(spiritual)  meaning  which  underlies  appearances, 
modem  science  is  content  to  present  things 
(phenomena)  as  causally  related,  m  some  sort  of 
a  material  sequence.  This  is  the  evolutionary 
point  of  view.  Helped  on  by  the  evolutional? 
concept  of  process  and  the  notion  of  cumulative 
causation,  a  large  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
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material  sciences  has  been  devoted  to  purifying 
the  scientific  mind  of  the  metaphysical  animus. 

How  far  the  science  of  economics  has  adopted 
the  new  conceptions  and  the  new  methoas  is 
clearly  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest  as  properly 
to  suggest  the  course  of  the  historical  review 
to  be  undertaken  here.  Political  economy  has 
changed  its  theoretic  constitution  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  its  modem  history  and  it 
"will  be  profitable  to  inquire  under  the  pressure  of 
what  exigencies  or  the  stimulus  of  what  impulses 
the  modifications  have  taken  place,  and  whether 
they  have  been  in  the  direction  of  progress. 

for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  theoreti- 
cal constitution  that  political  economy  has  had 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  some  of  its  eighteenth- 
century  antecedents.  To  the  physiocrats  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  attempted  the  first 
Sreat  comprehensive  s}rnthesis  in  economics,  and, 
though  the  structure  they  erected  was  airy  and 
fantastic,  it  served  as  a  model  for  later  genera- 
tions beyond  what  has  ordinarily  been  admitted. 
3ifany  a  later  thinker  is  of  closer  kin  to  them  than 
lie  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge. 

Until  the  physiocrats  entered  the  field,  eco- 
nomics was  habitually  treated  as  an  art,  the  chief 
concern  of  which  was  to  formulate  maxims  of 
public  policy.     With  the  physiocrats  the  study 
takes  a  new  direction  or  what  to  all  appearances 
is  to  be  rated  as  a  new  direction.     They  set  out 
to  discover  the  natural  laws  of  wealth,  tho  to  the 
physiocrats  natural  law  means  something  differ- 
ent from  the  empirical  generaliza- 
Phvsioerati  ^^°^^  °^  later  science.     Theirs  is  a 
^  metaphysical  conception  of  natural 

law  and  theirs  is  the  metaphysics 
•of  the  order  of  nature.  Starting  from  this  as  their 
central  position,  they  work  outward  to  the  laws 
■of  society.  The  natural  order  of  society  is  to 
them  a  simple  deduction  from  the  physical  order 
■of  the  universe,  and  the  natural  laws  of  society 
are  simply  the  laws  of  the  physical  order  applied 
to  social  relations.  Therefore,  the  physiocrats 
address  themselves  to  a  careful  scrutiny  of  na- 
ture's processes.  As  they  conceive  the  matter, 
it  is  the  ceaseless  exchange  of  matter  and  force 
between  nature  and  society  that  makes  up  the 
natural  life  of  society.  That  exchange  is  the 
phenomenon  to  be  explained  and  the  order  of 
nature  explains  it.  The  ultimate  term  of  the 
physiocratic  formulation  of  economic  knowledge 
IS,  therefore,  the  order  of  nature.  The  habitual 
effort  to  reduce  all  things  to  terms  of  nature  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  their  thinking. 

Nature  is  invested  with  a  teleological  propen- 
sity, working  for  the  physical  welfare  of  man. 
She  can,  however,  be  hindered  or  even  thwarted, 
and  has  been.  But  as  soon  as  men  cease  the 
infractions  of  her  discipline,  the  natural  course  is 
resumed.  In  the  end,  nature  always  has  her  way 
and  her  way  is  the  best  possible  way,  for  she  is  the 
interpreter  of  the  Supreme  Legislator  whose  laws 
are  intended  to  secure  the  welfare  of  man. 

Such  is  the  physiocratic  view  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Starting  with  this  conception,  they  set 
about  to  formulate  the  laws  of  wealth,  the  aim 
being  to  construe  the  economic  process  in  terms 
of  the  natural  order.  And  since  the  great  enter- 
prise in  which  nature  is  engaged  is  the  support 
and  perpetuation  of  human  life,  it  follows  that 
the  supreme  test  of  economic  reality  is  the  rela- 
tion of  anything  to  this  nutritive  function  of 
nature.     Man's  work  is  to  be  rated  as  efficient 


or  otherwise  according  as  it  helps  or  hinders 
the  consummations  of  nature's  substantial  end. 
Thus  in  the  physiocratic  analj^is  the  interest 
centers  chiefly  in  production  and  their  economy 
is,  therefore,  mainly  a  theory  of  production. 
Specifically  the  test  of  productivity  of  any  activ- 
ity is  its  bearing  upon  the  fund  of  human  sus- 
tenance— food.  Only  such  activities  as  enlarged , 
the  supply  of  food  are  accounted  productive — all 
else  is  beside  the  mark.  Nature  is  not  solicitous 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man,  so  no  alleged 
spiritual  gains  coining  from  diversion  of  industry 
from  its  true  channel  can  compensate  for  the 
losses  of  nutritive  material.  From  this  principle 
follows  by  logical  necessity  the  phvsiocratic 
theory  of  the  net  product,  the  imf>St  unique, 
their  classification  of  industry  and  their  predilec- 
tion for  agriculture.  _  The  system  is  one  of  singu- 
lar symmetry  and  nice  adjustment  of  parts. 

Their  theory  of  value  presents  itself  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  closely  compacted  system.  If  "" 
value  De  conceived  to  mean  that  which  avails  , 
toward  some  admittedly  adequate  end,  then  for 
the  physiocrats  value  must  mean  that  which 
avails  toward  nature's  work.  Exchange  values, 
those  which  result  from  the  conventional  rating  of 
things,  manifestly  could  not  satisfy  the  physio- 
crat's sense  of  reality.  Natural  values  are  real 
values  to  be  arrived  at  through  an  appraisement 
of  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  nature's  pur- 
poses. Only  that  is  accounted  of  value  which 
contributes  to  the  increase  of  nutritive  force. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  physiocrat's 
notion  of  wealth  or  economy  than  to  make  vendi- 
bility the  attribute  of  wealth.  That  would  have 
been  a  degradation  of  the  science  to  the  position 
of  a  "market  philosophy." 

Other  features  and  details  of  the  physiocrat's 
theory  lend  themselves  to  a  similar  construction, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  the 
metaphysics  of  natural  propensity  shaped  the 
theory  and  to  justify  the  view  that  economy 
made  its  dibut  as  a  systematic  science  under  the 
patronage  of  the  eighteenth-century  metaphysics 
of  nature. 

It  gives,  however,  a  very  faulty  idea  of  the 
significance  of  the  physiocrats  to  represent  them 
as  mere  system-builders.  For  them  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  later  day  between  art  and  science 
has  no  existence.  Theirs  is  in  truth  a  utilitarian 
science — ^a  sort  of  economic  sociology  in  which  of 
necessity  the  is  and  the  ought  to  be  are  merged  in 
one.  Under  the  ordre  naturel  whatever  m  of 
right  ought  to  be. 

The  next  important  advance  in  economics  is 
connected  with  the  activity  of  Adam  Smith ;  and 
it  is  to  be  rated  the  most  considerable  advance 
ever  accomplished  for  the  science  by  any  single 
individual.  And  his  work  is  lo  be  rated  as  a 
great  achievement  whether  we  regard  the  body 
of  its  specific  teachings  or  whether  we  regard  only 
its  larger  features  as  set  forth  in  the  general 
attitude  of  the  author.  The  painstaking  scholar- 
ship that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  history 
of  economic  science  in  recent  years  has  shown 
Adam  Smith's  indebtedness  to  his  contempo- 
raries to  be  greater  than  was  once  supposed. 
Particularly  close  is  Smith's  kinship 
AduB  Bmitli  ^'^'^  *^*  physiocrats — so  close  that 
Aoam  Dnuw  ^j^j^  ^^^  lapse  of  time  there  seems  to 
be  increasing  disposition  to  group 
him  with  them,  rather  than  to  set  either  them  or  • 
him  apart  from  the  direct  line  in  tracing  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  science.     With  both,  the  fundamental 
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constitution  is  metaphysical,  and  with  him,  as 
with  them,  the  metaphysics  is  the  metaphysics  of 
natural  propensity;  with  this  difference,  that  in 
Adam  Mnith  the  metaphysics  is  toned  down 
somewhat  and  is  made  to  play  a  less  overt  part 
in  shaping  the  formulations  of  theory,  which 
is,  perhaps,  only  another  way  of  saying,  with 
just  about  that  difference  that  we  would  expect 
between  a  representative  Frenchman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  a  representative  Scotch- 
man. Indeed,  in  this  respect,  Adam  Smith  may 
be  said  to  occupy  a  transitional  position  in  the 
history  of  economic  thought,  if  the  greater  prev- 
alence of  the  matter-of-fact  habit  of  mind  may 
be  taken  legitimately,  as  broadly  describing  the 
cultural  advance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  sources  that  fed  this  advance  in  Adam  Smith 
need  not  detain  us.  It  is  probably  to  be  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  no  single  mfiuence  or  individual. 
He  simply  shared  in  the  change  of  mind  that  was 
being  operated  for  British  eighteenth-century 
thinking  by  the  slow-working  influences  of  the 
time,  and  that  found  their  most  definite  philo- 
sophical expression  in  the  skepticism  of  David 
Hume.  So  that  an  admirer  ot  Hume  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  Hume  did  for  political 
economy  a  service  somewhat  analogous  to  what 
he  did  for  philosophy.  However,  so  far  as  he 
was  hard-headed  and  factual  he  was  a  child  of 
his  time ;  but  so  far,  again,  was  he  also  child  of  his 
time  as  he  preserved,  along  with  the  new  habit, 
the  metaphysical  bias  from  which  it  was  not 
given  his  century  to  shake  itself  free. 

The  feature  of  Adam  Smith's  thinking  that  is 
here  under  notice  as  marking  an  advance  in  the 
progress  of  the  science  may  be  viewed  in  another 
aspect.  There  has  been  not  a  little  discussion  as 
to  the  method  of  investigation  followed  by  Adam 
Smith.'  Spokesmen  for  each  of  the  rival  methods 
— "induction"  and  "deduction" — have  each 
claimed  Adam  Smith  on  their  side.  But  all  that 
this  means  is  that  Adam  Smith  is  in  his  ways  of 
thinking  at  a  transition.  So  far  as  the  deductive 
method  goes  with  the  metaphysical  wav  of  han- 
dling things,  the  abundant  use  of  it  by  Adam 
Sniith  shows  the  vitality  of  the  metaphysical 
animus;  and  so  far  as  the  inductive  method  is  a 
suitable  companion  of  the  more  matter-of-fact 
habit,  Adam  Smith's  frequent  resort  to  it  points 
to  the  presence  of  a  new  item  in  the  conceptual 
equipment  of  the  science.  For  this  reason  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  define  Adam  Smith's 
true  attitude. 

Adam  Smith,  like  the  physiocrats,  is  concerned 
to  find  the'naturcU  laws  of  wealth,  and  his  discus- 
sion runs  almost  habitually  on  the  causal  se- 
quences of  things,  and  so  far  justifies  the  title  of 
his  book,  "An  inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  But  a  closer 
examination  shows  that,  in  his  handling  of  the 
phenomena  of  wealth,  he  is  not  content  to  let 
the  inquiry  stop  with  the  description  of  proxi- 
mate causes.  His  feeling  for  reality  is  not  ap- 
peased until  the  causal  material  situation  is 
resolved  or,  at  any  rate,  is  resolvable,  into  its 
ultimate  spiritual  causes ;  in  other  words,  for  him 
things  must  have  a  meaning  beyond  what  the 
naked  situation  yields.  His  plan,  therefore, 
like  the  physiocrats',  demands  a  scheme  that 
shall  be  competent  to  exhibit  the  significance  of 
the  economic  processes.  But,  while  this  much 
may  be  said  with  confidence,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  what  that  scheme  is.  It  is  not  put  forth 
with  the  physiocrats'  paive  frankness,    Adam 


Smith  is  a  Scotchman.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  to 
the  older  notion  of  a  teleological  trend  in  the  course 
of  events,  Adam  Smith  adds  the  notion  of  a  nor- 
mal human  nature.  The  human  propensity  to 
"truck,  barter,  and  exchange"  becomes  the 
mechanism  through  which  the  "invisible  hand" 
of  nature  accomplishes  its  purposes,  and  since  men 
are  pretty  much  alike,  the  mechanism  is  well- 
nigh  faultless.  It  is,  tiierefore,  the  workings  of 
human  nature  as  thus  conceived  rather  than  the 
operations  of  physical  nature  that  is  the  object  of 
Adam  Smith  s  analysis.  His  system,  like  the 
physiocrats',  is  mainly  a  theory  of  production, 
but  man,  not  nature,  is  conceived  to  oe  the  cen- 
tral agent  of  the  process.  His  system  has,  there- 
fore, been  properly  called  the  industrial  system, 
for  human  industry-labor  is  its  efficient  principle, 
the  term  in  which  economic  knowledge  is  formu- 
lated. Tho  he  looks  in  much  the  same  direction, 
his  outlook  is  broader  than  the  physiocrats'. 
Everything  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
production;  all  the  economic  processes  are  con- 
strued as  aspects  of  the  productive  process,  but 
the  notion  of  production  is  widened  so  as  to  in- 
clude every  variety  of  industry,  not  alone  that 
which  helps  the  nutritive  work  of  nature.  So 
"natural'  value  belongs  to  whatever  embodies 
labor;  labor  is  the  cause  of  value — the  "real 
price"  of  things. 

But  while  Adam  Smith's  notion  of  the  natural 
course  is  appreciably  nearer  the  truth,  as  the  or- 
dinary layman  sees  it,  than  was  the  physiocrats', 
it  is  very  far  from  professing  to  oe  identical 
with  the  actual  course.  Thtis  natural  values  are 
not  the  values  causally  determined  by  the 
"higgling  of  the  market."  But,  for  all  that,  they 
are  the  real,"  the  "necessary"  values,  and  the 
market  values  are  the  nominal  values,  the  "acci- 
dents," tho  a  cynic  might  be  pardoned  for  re- 
fusing to  see  wherein  they  were  "necessary"  ex- 
cept to  establish  the  logical  congruence  of 
economic  theory  with  its  postulate.  Of  course, 
the  gap  between  nature  and  the  market  is 
brid^fed,  in  thought  at  least,  by  the  workings  of 
self-mterest.  Where  competition  is  the  regu- 
lator of  values  a  reasonable  correspondence  is 
held  to  ensue  between  the  "real"  and  the 
"nominal  prices"  of  things,  and  thus  is  vindi- 
cated the  economist's  claim  that  nature  does  all 
things  well,  and  that,  as  she  does  them  well,  the 
logical  is  the  "natural." 

Quite  as  characteristic  of  Adam  Smith's  at- 
titude is  his  treatment  of  distribution,  and  it  is 
almost  equally  characteristic,  it  may  be  added, 
of  the  attitude  of  many  later  economists  toward 
the  same  problem.  .  'The  shares  in  distribution 
are  to  be  accounted  for.  How  is  it  done? 
Briefly  stated,  by  construing  them  in  terms  of 
the  "necessary"  equivalence  of  effort  and  effect 
in  production.  Nature  does  not  waste.  There- 
fore, when  the  natural  course  of  things  runs  off 
smoothly,  that  is  to  say,  when  competition  does 
its  part,  effect  must  be  proportioned  to  effort,  and 
vice  versa,  and  thus  the  quantitative  equivalence 
between  work  and  pay  is  neatly  established. 
Man  bestirs  himself  to  secure  a  gain  with  no  in- 
tention of  assisting  the  productive  processes  of 
nature.  But,  for  all  that,  the  baigains  that  he 
drives  betray  him  into  an  alliance  with  nature, 
and  therewith  is  he  led  by  the  "invisible  hand" 
to  do  his  part  in  production  and  the  service  of 
society.  'The  resulting  shares  in  distribution  are 
natural.  But,  here  again,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  natural  and  the  actual  correspond 
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in  Adam  Smith — ^least  of  all  in  that  state  of 
actual  society  which  follows  "the  appropriation 
of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock."  Never- 
theless, the  distribution  in  question  is  "natural," 
because  it  falls  in  with  the  author's  preconception 
of  the  orderly  course  of  industry. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  term  "natural,"  as 
employed  by  Adam  Smith,  implies  the  same  un- 
mitigated approval  as  with  the  physiocrats,  the 
answer  must  be  "no."  In  general,  uie  "natural" 
means  "what  ought  to  be,'  or  "what  is  intended 
by  a  benevolent  providence."  But  some  telling 
passages  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  Adam 
SmitlTs  enthusiasm  for  the  "natural"  is  consid- 
erably tempered  by  his  noting  the  action  of  other 
plain,  homely,  matter-of-fact  causes,  even  under 
the  "system  of  natural  Uberty."  The  case  of  the 
landlord  is  one.  His  "rent  costs  him  neither 
labor  nor  care."  So  again  "the  interests  of  the 
dealers  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manu- 
factures is  always  in  some  respects  different  from 
and  even  opposite  to  that  of  the  public."  The 
persistence  of.  these  and  similar  cases  were 
troublesome  items  in  Adam  Smith's  system. 
They  must  have  ofTended  his  nice  metaphysical 
sense  of  reality.  But  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  ignore  them  and  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  symmetry  to  truth.  That 
•would  have  offended  his  dispassionate  practical 
judgment  still  more.  He  is  willing  to  let  these 
blemishes  stand  as  exceptions  to  the  beneficent 
trend  of  things.  And  in  this  respect  he  is  better 
than  some  of  his  followers. 

But  yet,  looking  backward,  the  metaphysical 
animus  in  Smith  is  strong.  The  notion  of  a 
natural  economic  order  guided  his  thinking  as  it 
had  done  the  physiocrats  .  But  his  naturalorder 
was  the  result  of  the  free  and  spontaneous  action 
of  individual  interest,  acting,  oi  course,  under  the 
constraint  of  providence.  "This  idea  of  efficient 
self-interest  was  his  specific  innovation  and  his 
legacy  to  his  followers.  They  seized  upon  it, 
and,  informing  and  strengthening  it  with  a  new 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  made  it  the  basis 
of  the  classical  system. 

With  the  turning  of  the  century,  the  consti- 
tution of  economics  experiences  a  substantial 
change,  adding  to  its  premises  and  shifting  its 
attitude,  but  not  in  any  such  thoroughgoing 
way  as  to  divest  it  of  its  metaphysical  character. 
It  IS  still  a  science  dependent  on  the  apparatus  of 
preconceptions  and  postulates. 

The  leading  figures  in  economics  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  are  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  and 
they,  with  Adam  Smith,  are  usually  represented 
as  the  great  triumvirate  that  gave  to 
j]^        English  political  economy  the  char- 

ClaMioal    *'^*^'"  *h**  **  ^^^  '*®'*^  ®'^^'"  since. 

g_jjj^  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  either  Mal- 
'  thus  or  Ricardo  has  exerted  a  greater 

influence  than  the  great  utilitarian 
who  was  the  tone-giving  influence  in  nearly  every 
department  of  English  thought  for  at  least  one 
half  of  the  century.  To  the  influence  of  Ben- 
tham's  teaching  the  science  owes  that  peculiar 
constitution  which  has  given  rise  to  its  charac- 
terization as  "the  mechanics  of  natural  liberty." 
To  that  same  influence  seems  due  the  shifting  of 
the  center  of  interest  from  the  analysis  of  produc- 
tion to  the  theory  of  value.  And  to  his  teaching 
in  particular  we  owe  the  creation  of  that  bond- 
man of  the  science,  the  economic  man.  To  him 
also  is  due  the  rapid  rise  to  ascendency  of  the 
abstract  deductive  method.     No  doubt,  other 


influences  also  contributed  to  these  changes.  The 
incorporation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
and  the  principle  of  population  into  the  premises 
of  the  science  are  to  be  especially  noted.  As 
limiting  conditions  of  the  environment  within 
which  the  economic  action  of  man  was  noted, 
they,  also,  served  to  add  emphasis  to  questions 
of  value  and  distribution  and  besides  imported  a 
strain  of  pessimism  into  economic  thinking.  But 
no  other  influence  was  paramotmt  to  the  influence 
of  the  new  habits  of  thought,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  so  convincingly  set  forth  in  Bentham's 
"Principles."  That  influence  was  deep  and  per- 
vasive. It  was  during  the  reign  of  Benthamite 
utilitarianism  that  English  political  economy 
achieved  its  greatest  triumph  and  worked  its  way 
to  an  authoritative  position  in  Great  Britain  as 
a  foundation  for  public  policy.  How  intimately 
associated  in  the  public  mind  were  utilitarianism 
and  political  economy  is  seen  in  Carlyle's  writings 
where  the  monster  "Utilitaria"  and  the  "Dismal 
Science"  are  represented  as  different  faces  of  the 
same  vicious  error. 

The  specific  innovation  that  utilitarianism  ac- 
complished for  political  economy  was  the  substi- 
tution of  utility  for  providential  design  as  the 
basis  of  theoretical  formulations.  Bentham  gave 
to  that  metaphysics  of  human  nature  which  had 
already  emerged  in  Adam  Smith,  a  matchless 
statement,  an  impregnable  setting.  It  became 
for  political  economy  a  first  principle.  Adam 
Smith  had  shown  how  the  actions  of  individual 
men,  each  seeking  his  own  gain,  inevitably  pro- 
moted the  public  interest.  But  Adam  Smith  was 
no  utilitarian.  It  was  to  only  one  class  of  actions 
that  he  assigned  self-interest,  and  even  there  self- 
interest  was  but  a  wheel  in  the  mechanism 
through  which  nature  sought  her  ends.  With 
"the  school  of  Bentham,  however,  "there  is  no 
true  interest  but  individual  interest,"  not  only  in 
the  region  of  btisiness  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  life.  Self-interest  is,  therefore,  not  a  method 
of  nature ;  it  is  nature. 

To  Adam  Smith's  followers,  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations"  was  a  sacred  text.  But  Uke  other 
sacred  books,  it  needed  interpretation.  At  the 
opening  of  the  century  the  succession  to  Smith 
was  in  question.  Malthus  and  Ricardo  were  as- 
pirants for  the  leadershi]}.  Of  the  two,  Malthus 
stands  much  nearer  Smith  in  his  philosophical 
preconceptions  than  does  Ricardo.  Like  Smith, 
he  imputes  a  purpose  and  constraining  guidance 
to  nature.  But  the  victory  went  to  Ricardo.  He 
is  a  layman  in  philosophy,  coming  by  his  pre- 
conceptions tacitly,  like  many  a  later  economist, 
through  a  simple  process  of  absorption.  That  is, 
perhaps,  what  makes  him  so  significant  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  change  in  the  point  of  approach 
that  was  taking  place  in  the  science.  Ricardian- 
ism  is  Benthamite  utilitarianism  turned  economic. 
It  was  given  to  Bentham  to  formulate  the  new 
articles  of  faith,  to  Ricardo,  to  use  them. 

In  the  hands  of  Ricardo  and  the  disciples  of 
Bentham,  economics  ceases  to  be  a  theory  of  the 
natural  order  and  becomes,  what  was  already 
foreshadowed  in  Adam  Smith,  a  theory  of  the 
workings  of  human  nature,  but  of  human  nature 
construed  in  hedonistic  terms.  Human  nature 
is  regarded  as  a  competent  mechanism  for  trans- 
f onmng  the  effects  wrought  upon  it  by  the  environ- 
ment into  an  equivalent  amount  of  conduct. 
Human  action  is  viewed  as  inert,  mechanical  reac- 
tion, the  effect  in  conduct  being  always  quanti- 
tatively proportionate  to  the  cause.     This  bein" 
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the  general  position  of  hedonism,  the  particular 
office  of  each  of  the  sciences  living  under  its  dis- 
pensation was  to  show  in  detail,  in  its  appro- 
priate department  of  activity,  how  this  reaction 
takes  place.  And  since  the  process  through 
which  the  human  agent  translates  the  adequate 
cause  into  its  appropriate  effects  is  obviously  a 
'^{aluation  process,  economics  ceases  to  be  pri- 
marily a  theory  of  production  and  becomes  a 
theory  of  valuation.  Its  principal  problem  is  not 
to  discover  the  causes  oi  the  productiveness  of 
industry,  but,  as  Ricardo  puts  it,  to  "determine 
the  laws  which  regulate  distribution."  Value 
ceases  to  be  regarded  from  the  side  of  production 
and  production  becomes  a  category  of  value,  and 
political  economy  takes  a  long  step  toward  at- 
taining, in  appearance  at  least,  what  Professor 
Marshall  three  quarters  of  a  century  later  de- 
scribes as  its  proper  goal — a  theory  of  the  equili- 
bration of  economic  forces.  In  keeping  with  this 
change  of  base,  value  is  no  longer  conceived  as 
that  which  avails  toward  production,  but  as  that 
which  avails  toward  exchange.  Labor  falls 
from  being  the  cause  of  value  to  being  merely  its 
measure.  Value  being  taken  as  the  earmark  of 
wealth,  the  Ricardian  economics  becomes  a 
theory  of  acquisition,  attention  being  given  to  the 
money-making  propensities  rather  than  to  pro- 
ductive activity.  The  distinction  between  in- 
dustry and  business,  between  the  making  of 
things  and  the  making  of  money,  is  obscured  and 
neglected.  Archbishop  Whately  designated  the 
essential  interest  of  the  utilitarian  economics 
when  he  proposed  the  name  "catallactics" — ^the 
science  of  exchange.  However  considerable  the 
changes  thus  wrought  in  the  theoretical  structure 
of  the  science,  the  adoption  of  the  utilitarian  con- 
ception did  not  destroy  or  seriously  damage  the 
belief  in  a  meliorative  trend  in  events.  The  facts 
of  diminishing  productiveness  and  the  law  of 
population  made  it  far  from  easy  for  the  Ricar- 
dians  to  contemplate  the  "natural  advance  of 
society"  with  the  unmixed  satisfaction  of  the 
physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith.  But  utilitarian- 
ism with  its  "greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber" and  "everyone  to  count  as  one,"  saved  the 
day  for  the  system  of  natural  liberty.  Since 
societ)r  is  the  sum  of  its  individual  men,  and  the 
collective  interest  is  the  sum  total  of  individual 
interests,  it  follows  for  utiUtariaa  economics  that 
each  individual  in  pursuing  his  own  private  in- 
terest is  also  furthering  the  social  good  in  the 
most  effective  fashion.  And  consequently  the 
natural  laws  of  the  science  under  its  ntilitarian 
organiiiation,  tho  they  have  lost  something  of 
their  former  coloring  and  ttnixnpeachabte  au- 
thority, are  still  uttered  in  a  sense  that  tisnalty 
applies  approval  even  tho  in  a  greater  degree  than 
before  they  are  exprest  in  the  conventional  lan- 
guage of  science.  Competition  nwkes  for  the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Therefore, 
the  natural  laws  of  ]x>litical  economy,  irtiid)  are 
the  laws  of  competition,^  carry  with  tbem  the 
suggestions  of  precepts.. 

So  long  as  utilitarianism  maintained  its  posi- 
tion unimpaired,  economic  science  had  a  clear 
and  easy  course  to  follow— that  is,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
that  time,  it  advanced  to  a  commanding  position 
among  the  social  sciences  because  it  was,  of  all  of 
^h^tn,  the  most  competent  to  turn  the  utilitarian 
expedient  to  effective  account  in  explaining  the 
motions  of  men  and  society.  Its  deliverances, 
tho  frequently  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  dogmatism,, 


were  accepted  almost  unquestioned.  Its  stand- 
ing with  the  public  had  never  been  better.  There 
were  differences  among  the  Ricardians  on 
questions  of  theoretical  detail,  but  nothing 
touching  the  spiritual  stability  of  the  system  they 
had  devised.  New  departures  in  economics  were 
taken  or  proposed  by  Sismondi  in  Prance,  List  in 
Germany,  and  Richard  Jones  in  England.  But 
highly  valued  as  the  work  of  the^  innovators 
has  been  by  later  economists,  it  made  little  im- 
pression upon  the  development  of  the  science  at 
the  time.  The  authority  of  the  classical  political 
economy  was  not  impeached  and  could  not  be  im- 
peached by  any  such  attack.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come.  So  long  as  utilitarianism  was  in  the 
ascendent,  the  public  credentials  of  political 
economy  must  needs  be  the  best.  But  let  the 
supremacy  of  utilitarianism  once  be  threatened 
and  troubles  must  begin  for  economics.  The  old 
constitution  would  no  longer  avail ;  a  change  must 
follow. 

That  change  began  about  the  middle  of  the 
cenluiy  and,  strangely  enough,  was  associated 
with  the  intellectual  enterprise  of  one  who  fre- 
quently has  been  represented  as  having  given  to 
political  economy  its  most  telling  exposition  from 
a  clarified  Ricardian  standpoint — so  much  so, 
that  the  English  economics  of  this  middle  period 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  Ricartio-Mill 
political  economy.  But  seen  in  the 
John  ttnart  *"'''^''  *°*^  truer  perspective  of  time,, 
jna^renn  jjjjj.^  "Political  Economy"  is  read 
to  very  little  advantage,  and  his: 
position  is  very  badlv  understood,, 
when  he  is  represented  as  merely  the  "Secretaire 
de  la  Redaction"  keeping  to  his  task  with  the' 
' '  pietv  of  a  disciple."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Mill  was  at  a  transition  in  British  thinking 
in  a  sense  which  neither  he  nor  his  following 
appreciated.  In  his  hands  political  economy 
was  shifting  its  ground  insensibly,  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  unmistakably.  Mill  may  have 
echoed  the  laws  and  phrases  of  the  earlier  genera- 
tion of  thinkers,  but  he  was  informing  them  with 
a  new  spirit  which  reflects  the  presence  of  the  new 
influences  that  were  effecting  the  thinking  of  his: 
day.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  enu- 
meration of  these  influences.  They  were  severati 
and  diverse.  It  will  answer  the  purpose  to  men-, 
tion  a  single  one  connected  with  the  decline  of 
utilitariamsm  and  its  psychological  counterpart.. 
For  this  decline  iniparted  a  considerable  change' 
in  the  outlook  and  status  of  economic  sciwice^ 
The  change  in  question  is  already  foreshadowed 
in  Mill's  Logic"  (1843),  where  the  older  view 
that  individual  conduct  and  character  are  but  the 
mechanical  product  of  the  molding  cireumistwaees 
of  the  environment  is  qualified  so  far  as  to  allow 
to  the  individual  himself  an  influence  and  respon- 
sibility in  shaping  those  cireuXQStances.  That  is 
to  say,  a  teleological  trend  is  continr  to  be 
claimed  for  individual  conduct  where  formerly 
such  a  trend  was  looked  for  and  found  only  in  the 
sequence  of  events  in  nature.  In  other  words, 
the  human  nature,  into  the  workings  of  which  the 
economist  inquired,  is  being  differently  construed 
under  the  guidance  of  a  changed  psycholc^. 
The  psychology  that  was  nudctng  its  way  in  MUl  s 
time  was  moving  away  from  the  older  associa- 
tionist  standpoint  and  approaching  the  positioO' 
of  modem  functional  psychology.  Centering  it& 
interest  in  the  process  of  attention,  it  teaches  that 
cognition  or  perception  as  the  attentive  process: 
always  implied  the  presence  of  a  purpose  or  in- 
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terest  that  elicits  and  guides  the  attention.  That 
ittention  is  essentially  the  process  of  examining 
i  situation  with  the  view  to  discovering  what 
objects  and  conditions  it  contains  that  may  be 
made  use  of  for  a  given  intended  i>urpose.  Hu- 
man conduct,  as  viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
:»ases  to  be  merely  uniform,  quantitative,  inert 
taction  to  adequate  forces,  and  comes  to  be  re- 
garded as  qualitative,  purposive  response  to 
itimuli.  The  ethical  covmterpart  of  this  re- 
iramped  hedonism,  the  utilitarianism  of  Mill, 
xnrespondingly  recognizes  in  the  motivation  of 
iuman  conduct  differences  in  kind  as  well  as 
imounts  of  pleasures,  and  imputes  to  the  select- 
■ve  agent  in  conduct  a  continuity  of  purpose 
that  gives  a  spiritual  stability  to  the  life  process. 
^nd  herewith  there  begins  to  fall  away  from 
political  economy  that  ancient  article  of  faith 
which  had  seen  in  nature,  and  nature  alone,  that 
:onsummate,  beneficent  trend  which  enabled  the 
H»nomist  to  go  to  his  work  with  conviction  in  his 
leart  and  confidence  on  his  lips. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  nere  to  pursue  the 
nodifications  wrought  by  Mill  and  his  following 
n  the  received  version  of  economic  doctrine  as  a 
%sult  of  the  change  in  their  spiritual  attitude. 
To  one  of  these,  though  it  is  far  from  being  the 
nost  significant,  Mill  himself  calls  special  atten- 
:ion.  ft  is  the  distinction  he  draws  between  the 
aws  of  the  production  of  wealth  and  the  laws  of 
ts  distribution.  The  first  are  "real  laws  of  na- 
aire  dependent  upon  the  properties  of  objects" 
ind  cannot  be  modified ;  but  the  second  are  only 
;he  "necessary  consequences  of  particular  social 
urangements,"  and  are  "liable  to  be  much 
iltered  by  the  progress  of  social  improvement." 
\nd  any  attentive  reader  of  Mill  will  recall  many 
nstances  in  which  the  outcome  in  the  economic 
situation  is  represented  as  controlled  or  modified 
jy  other  forces  than  mere  pecimiary  interest. 
uie  economic  situation  is  far  from  frictionless. 
The  many  circumstances  that  Mill  finds  impeding 
:he  indiscriminate  play  of  human  competition,  as, 
br  example,  in  his  discussion  of  the  cause  of  dif- 
lerences  of  value  or  differences  of  wages,  are  cases 
n  point.  The  "counteracting  forces  "as  well  as 
the  "controlling  principles  "  are  noticed.  It  is  the 
'negligible  factors"  that  mar  the  symmetry  and 
{low  of  his  exposition.  For  similar  reasons  the 
unmitigated  results  of  gain-seeking  traffic  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  construed  as  good,  and  compe- 
tition loses  something  of  its  former  virtue  as  the 
natural  scheme  of  social  salvation.  There  is  a 
risible  shrinkage  of  the  teleological  content  of  the 
laws  of  political  economy.  They  imply  less  of 
approval  than  formerly,  of  the  competitive  proc- 
sss  of  which  they  are  "presumed  to  offer  the  ex- 
planation. They  are  still  natural  laws  but  with 
inore  of  the  limitations  of  later-day  science — em- 
pirical generalizations,  statements  of  impersonal 
iniformities,  of  coexistence  and  of  sequence. 
Woreover,  they  are  abstract  laws  built  on  assump- 
tions and  of  hypothetical  validity  only.  They 
ire  not  entitled  to  exercise,  therefore,  a  nar- 
wwly  constraining  influence  on  the  economist 
nrho  iindertakes  to  apply  them.  Hence,  Mill 
loes  not  hesitate,  in  applying  the  principles  of 
political  economy  to  socitd  philosophy,  to  pro- 
pose some  very  substantial  departures  from  what 
so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  been  disposed  to 
regard  as  a  sovereign,  natural  principle  of  the 
science — the  principle  of  laissez-fatre.  For  Mill 
the  "admitted  functions  of  government  em- 
brace a  much  wider  field  than  can  easily  be  in- 


cluded within  the  ring-fence  of  any  restrictive 
definition;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any 
ground  of  justification  common  to  them  all.  ex- 
cept the  comprehensive  one  of  general  expedi- 
ency." Liberty  and  property  cease  to  be 
"natural  rights"  and  are  treated  as  human  con- 
trivances to  be  tried  on  their  merits.  To  the 
emancipated  mind  of  Mill's  day,  Bastiat's  "Har- 
monies '  was  an  anachronism,  a  voice  from  the 
past.  Caimes's  impatient  declaration  that  polit- 
ical economy  has  nothing  to  do  with  laisset- 
faire,  shows  how  changed  was  the  animus  of  the 
science. 

Clearly,  then,  the  forces  of  disintegration  were 
at  work  m  political  economy  and  the  constitution 
of  the  science  as  it  left  Mill's  hands  was  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  confident 
days  of  his  father.  When  Caimes  some  years 
later  undertook  to  rest  on  the  prestige  of  political 
economy  by  a  guarded  restatement  of  its  leading 
principles  and  explanation  of  its  character  and 
methods,  he  believed  himself,  no  doubt,  to  be 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters.  But  the 
net  result  of  his  effort  was  to  show  how  far  politi- 
cal economv  had  drifted  from  its  traditional 
position.  The  impretentious  character  that 
Caimes  assigns  to  economic  laws  was 
«^^j^  far  from  expressing  the  ambition  of 
the  masters.  The  fact  is  that  Caimes, 
in  attempting  to  give  to  political 
economy  an  irreproachable  character,  was  simply 
sterilizing  it.  He  set  out  to  do  for  poUtical 
economy  what  was  being  done  in  the  natural 
sciences.  In  the  overhauling  the  physical  sci- 
ences were  experiencing  in  Caimes's  day,  an 
attempt  was  being  made  to  read  metaphysics  out 
of  them,  and  the  physical  sciences  were  in  this 
respect  serving  as  an  example  to  the  social 
sciences.  Whatever  success  the  effort  to  relieve 
science  of  the  metaphysical  taint  may  have  had 
in  the  field  of  the  former,  the  results  of  the  in- 
novation in  political  economy  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted as  highly  effective.  Under  Caimes's 
dispensation  political  economy  became  not  so 
much  less  metaphysical  as  less  vitally  metaphys- 
ical. The  virile  and  imposing  metaphysics  of 
natural  hberty  simply  gave  way  to  an  impersonal 
and  spiritless  conception  of  normaUty,  and  politi- 
cal economy  becomes  what  it  has  remained  for 
many  of  Caimes's  followers,  a  perfect,  hypo- 
thetical science — ^formulations  of  theory  in  terms 
of  tendencies — ^a  body  of  ultimate  principles. 
For  the  average  reader,  Caimes  took  the  discus- 
sion of  economics  out  of  the  older  region  of  reaUty 
into  an  atmosphere  so  tenuous  that  it  could  not 
preserve  the  aspect  of  vital  interest.  It  was  a 
metaphysical  science  without  a  message.  It  was 
neither  stimulating  philosophy  nor  good  observa- 
tion. Is  it  then  surprizing  that  Caimes  should 
have  complained  that  political  economy  had 
"  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  fruitful  speculation 
with  the  educated  public  "  or  that  Bagehot  should 
have  found  that  "it  lies  rather  dead  in  the  public 
mind"  and  that  "it  no  longer  matches  with  the 
most  living  ideas  of  people  '  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  this  is 
said  with  no  thought  of  disparaging  the  services  of 
Caimes's  school  to  economic  science.  His  is  de- 
servedly an  honored  position  in  the  history  of  the 
science,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  phase  that  it 
has  seemed  fit  to  connect  with  his  name  was  an 
unavoidable  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
science.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  it  was.     Economics  was  threatening  to 
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become  a  closed  circle  and  to  come  to  a  full  stop. 
Such  a  condition  could  not,  however,  long  endure 
in  a  subject  of  such  vital  concern.  A  reaction  in 
some  form  was  inevitable.  What  is  matter  for 
surprize  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  is  that  the  reaction,  in  a  form  competent  to 
deliver  the  science  and  give  it  a  modem  constitu- 
tion, should  have  been  so  long  in  coming.  Ear- 
nest eflforts  to  regenerate  economics  and  to  recover 
for  it  something  of  its  lost  prestige  have  surely  not 
been  wanting.  But  the  record,  if  the  truth  is 
told,  is  not  one  of  big  achievement  or  even  of 
measurable  progress  when  we  consider  the  star- 
tling advances  that  have  been  taking  place  in 
other  fields. 

Looking  first  at  the  work  of  the  economists  of 
the  last  generation,  mainly  English  and  Ameri- 
can, who  have  set  themselves  the  special  task  of 
formulating  economic  theory,  it  will  hold  true, 
with  some  exception,  that  their  work  has  been 
mainly  work  of  repair  and  extension,  rather  than 
of  fresh  construction.  They  are  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  the  classical  tradition — the  classical 
school  of  to-day.  Magnify  as  we  will  the  differ- 
ences that  separate  these  later  theorists  from  their 
classical  predecessors,  the  differences  are  differ- 
ences of  theoretic  detail  and  em- 
phasis rather  than  differences  in 
point  of  approach  or  method  of  at- 
tack. The  problems  they  handle  are 
the  old  ones  and  they  handle  them 
^ter  much  the  old  fashion,  tho,  be  it 
said,  with  some  change  in  the  phrasing  of  their 
conclusions.  Utility  may  take  the  place  of  cost 
and  productivity  of  sacrifice ;  a  single  law  of  dis- 
tribution may  do  the  work  that  once  required 
three;  but  we  still  have  the  problems  of  the  Ri- 
cardian  economics  and  the  apparatus  for  handling 
them  shows  little  change.  It  is  still  deductive 
economics  of  the  old  type,  seeking  by  a  skilftd 
manipulation  of  definitions  to  explam  the  normal 
case.  A  perfectly  balanced  system  in  which 
everything  is  reduced  to  order  and  symmetry  and 
congruence  with  itself,  that  is  accepted  as  the  test 
of  truth.  Such,  for  example,  is  Professor  Clark's 
"Distribution,"  a  constmunate  achievement  in 
the  art  of  system-making.  And  tho  the  phrase 
"system-making"  cannot  be  applied  to  Marshall's 
" Principles "  without  qualification,  it  is  largely 
because  the  amplitude  of  accessories,  with  which 
he  invests  his  treatment,  divides  our  interest  with 
the  system.  Every  competent  reader  of  this  mon- 
umental work  knows  how  much  more  it  contains 
than  a  system.  But  tho  Professor  Marshall's  prac- 
tise is  more  liberal  than  his  precept,  he  has  made 
it  clear  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  ideal 
he  cherishes  for  economics  is  to  place  it  on  a  firm 
foundation  as  a  systematic  science,  seeking  to 
establish  a  body  of  g^eneral  principles — an  oi;^- 
non,  as  he  has  called  it — ^by  those  methods  which 
the  natural  sciences  of  an  earlier  generation  have 
made  familiar.  He  aspires  to  make  economics  a 
perfect,  quantitative  science  and  would,  there- 
fore, keep  value  in  its  traditional  position  as  the 
central  problem  of  the  science,  to  which  and  from 
which  all  else  leads.  The  play  of  human  motives 
working  their  way  to  a  position  of  equilibrium, 
that  is  the  thing  to  be  explained.  Recourse  is 
therefore  taken  to  the  analogies  of  physics  rather 
than  biology  and  so  the  science  remains  a  me- 
chanics of  human  action — a  study  of  balance 
rather  than  of  growth — a  theory  of  action,  no 
doubt,  but  one  in  which  the  interest  centers  in  the 
conditions  that  limit  the  play  rather  than  in  the 


factors  that  vary  it.  No  doubt  neither  Professor 
Marshall  nor  his  colleagues  are  indifferent  to  tixst 
considerations  which  the  biological  and  anthro- 
pological sciences  of  our  day  are  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world.  There  are  too 
many  evidences  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Mar- 
shall, at  least,  of  a  sincere  and  solicitous  regard 
for  the  view-points  of  these  sciences,  to  charge 
such  neglect.  He  is  read  to  poor  purpose  if  it  is 
not  discovered  how  the  notions  of  continuity  and 
development  .in  the  movement  of  thinj^  have  tem- 
pered and  broadened  his  attitude.  They  are  the 
watchwords  of  his  preface.  But  for  all  that, 
when  the  analysis  is  once  under  way,  it  is  not  the 
notion  of  development  but  rather  that  of  sta- 
bility that  ^apes  the  discussion. 

■  The  legitimacy  of  S3rstematic  science  is  cleailj 
not  to  be  impugned.  Science  it  certainly  is.  The 
history  of  scientific  endeavors  in  other  fields  shows 
that  such  work  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  en- 
grossed a  considerable  share  of  the  leading-  minds: 
but  the  later  history  of  many  of  these  same 
sciences  shows  a  diminishing  conviction  of  its 
usefulness.  And  those  that  have  been  most  sac- 
cessful  in  detaching  themselves  from  the  disci- 
pline of  philosophy  have  given  it  up  as  an  itn- 
grofitable  enterprise  and  have  taken  to  other  and 
!ss  pretentious  methods.  Systematic  science 
must  lose  caste,  because  its  tentative  conclusioiis 
fail  to  satisfy  that  desire  for  concrete  knowledge 
of  things  that  it  seems  to  be  the  appointed  missioo 
of  science  in  our  day  to  provide. 

If  this  version  of  the  matter  be  sound,  it  cannot 
but  be  a  cause  for  serious  misgiving  that  so  much 
of  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  economists  of  the 
present  day  that  is  being  devoted  to  theory  should 
have  taken  such  a  lead.  It  lends  substan<!e  to 
the  criticism  sometimes  leveled  against  econo- 
mists by  the  adepts  of  other  sciences  that  it  is  be- 
hind the  times  in  its  adherence  to  outworn 
methods  in  handling  its  subject-matter.  There 
seems  to  be  room,  if  indeed  there  is  not  great 
need,  for  work  of  a  different  type  from  that 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  neo- 
classical school.     Progress  demands  it. 

And  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  diver- 
sion created  by  the  Austrians.  However  much 
they  may  have  done  to  advance  the  discussioD 
of  a  particular  detail  of  economic  theory,  albeit 
an  important  one,  their  achievement  is  not  to  be 
rated  as  a  serious  innovation  for  the  science  as 
a  whole.  Indeed,  the  ready  assimilation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Austrians  mto  the  body  of  the 
classical  economics  shows  how  near  they  were  ia 
temperament  and  standpoint  to  the  school  tber 
set  out  to  supplant.  'The  movement  has  ap- 
parently spent  Its  force  and  the  science  goes  oo 
its  accustomed  way. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  historical  movement? 
To  it  is  usually  accorded  the  place  of  chief  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  reaction.     It  made 
Its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
with  the  intention  of  saving  political 

Hiitorioal   *<5onomy  from  its  unprofitable  career. 

^^J^j  The  movement  has  been  variously 
known  as  the  inductive,  historical,  or 
German  school.  It  was  in  fact  aQ 
three;  historical  and  inductive  in  its  professed 
method,  but  German  in  its  essential  spirit.  The 
rise  of  tJiis  school  is  not  .a  self-explanatory 
phenomenon,  but  it  is  not  enveloped  in  much 
mystery.  Just  as  the  classical  political  economy 
was  shaped  by  English  utilitarianism,  so  the 
German  historical  economics  was  an  outgprowth  of 
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German  philosophy.  In  each  case  economics 
■viras  builaing  on  the  current  metaphysics  of  the 
borne  country.  Each  was  a  distinctive  national 
product,  and  the  historical  movement,  tho  it  has 
■won  adherents  in  other  countries,  has  preserved 
lip  till  to-day  a  peculiarly  German  character. 
Roscher  started  the  movement.  Reacting  from 
the  excessive  a  priorism  of  English  political 
economy,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  new 
historical  jurisprudence,  and  inspired  by  the 
Hegelian  notion  of  development,  he  set  out  to 
reorganize  economics  on  a  broader  basis.  The 
movement  that  he  inaugurated  soon  found  ad- 
herents. Bruno  Hildebrant  followed  in  1848 
■^vith  his  "National  Okonomie  der  Gegenwart 
tuid  Zukunft,"  and  Karl  Knies  in  1853  with  his 
epoch-making  "Die  Politische  Okonomie  vom 
Standpankte  der  geschichtlichen  Methode." 
Taken  together  these  works  define  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  his- 
torical economics.  They  were  its  confession  of 
faith.  Knies  emphasized  the  idea  of  the  parallel 
development  of  economic  ideas  and  economic  in- 
stitutions— the  idea  of  historical  relativity.  But 
Roscher  was  more  ambitious;  he  aspired  to  make 
of  economics  a  "philosophy  of  economic  history" 
■wrhose  special  function  should  be  to  discover  the 
laws  of  cultural  development  in  their  economic 
aspects.  Hegel  had  given  to  German  thought 
the  conception  of  organic  society.  According  to 
this,  society  has  a  life  history  of  like  kind  with  or- 
g^anic  nature;  therefore,  the  process  of  organic 
life  supplies  the  proper  analogy  for  studying  the 
cultural  sequence.  It  was  a  part  of  this  concep- 
tion which  Roscher  seized  on — that  the  cultural 
sequence  repeats  itself  in  cvcles  of  "youth,"  "ma- 
turity" and  "old  age,''  each  nation  going 
through  much  the  same  course.  The  history  of 
the  past,  therefore,  is  prophetic  of  the  movement 
of  the  future;  for  history  repeats  itself.  The 
laws  of  historical  development  are  the  "natural 
laws"  of  society.  It  is  thus  that  history  became 
the  method  of  the  new  departure — history,  that 
is  to  say,  as  officially  interpreted  by  Hegel's 
formula.  Seen  in  the  light  of  its  derivation, 
therefore,  the  historical  school  was  as  much  met- 
aphysical as  historical.  History  was  to  be  read 
with  a  purpose.  "He,"  says  Hildebrant,  "can 
have  no  right  tmderstanding  of  history  to  whom 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  his  own  time  are  un- 
known." It  is  the  business  of  the  economist  "to 
discover  the  link  which  the  present  generation  is 
to  add  to  the  chain  of  social  development."  The 
movement,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  had  an 
ethical  as  well  as  an  historical  import.  Its  self- 
appointed  mission  was  to  control,  as  well  as  to 
explain,  development.  It  was  a  "historisch- 
ethische  Richtung."  As  Held  stated  it,  the  new 
school  "demands  a  conception  of  the  science, 
which  includes  social  policy":  and  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  view,  the  State  is  the  appro- 
priate organ  of  social  control,  the  new  economics 
was  a  theory  of  the  State  and  its  functions  as 
much  as  it  was  a  theory  of  economy  and  its 
changes. 

Whether  the  reaction  thus  described  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  far-reaching  and  salutary  reaction 
in  the  field  of  economic  study  is  not  here  in 
question  except  so  far  as  it  has  had  a  bearinp;  uix>n 
the  transformation  of  the  theoretic  constitution 
of  the  science.  Every  economist,  no  matter  of 
what  school,  knows  bow  much  his  attitude  has 
been  modified  and  tempered  by  the  criticisms  of 
the  "Historiker."    The  "abstracter  economics" 


has  been  shown  its  proper  place,  its  spiritual 
pride  has  been  reduced,  and  it  has  been  put,  as  it 
were,  on  its  good  behavior.  Every  historian  as 
well  as  economist  knows,  too,  how  much  history 
owes  to  the  activity  of  the  new  school.  If  it  has 
turned  out  much  lumber  of  which  nothing  better 
can  be  said  than  that  it  is  scholarship,  it  has  also 
given  some  noteworthy  and  vital  researches  of 
the  highest  value.  But  all  this  and  more  that 
might  be  said  to  the  same  effect  is  beside  the 
mark  of  our  present  interest.  What  has  this 
school  done,  in  a  positive  way,  to  give  a  new 
formulation  of  theory?  Its  earlier  champions 
promised  a  rapid  and  radical  transformation  of 
economic  science.  Has  that  promise  been  ful- 
filled? 

It'may  be  said  at  once  that  so  far  as  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  historical  school  have  moved  in  the 
orbit  described  for  it  by  its  founders  it  has  failed 
to  make  good.  Economic  theory  has  not  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  exponents  of  the  new 
method  the  reorganization  of  which  it  stood  in 
need.  Institutional  history  is  not  economic 
science.  A  narrative  and  descriptive  accotmt  of 
things  is  not  a  scientific  relation.  The  theory  of 
institutions  requires  that  these  should  be  ac- 
counted for  in  terms  of  determinable  cause  and 
effect.  A  causal  sequence  implies  very  much 
more  than  historical  succession.  So  far  as  the 
work  of  the  historical  school  has  been  a  search 
after  the  laws  of  social  development,  it  has 
seldom  eventuated  in  any  more  definite  articles 
of  theory  than  such  loose  and  sweeping  historical 
generalizations  as,  for  example,  Wagner's  law  of 
the  increasing  extension  01  State  activity,  or 
Held's  law  of  the  evolution  of  industry  through 
the  successive  stages  of  family  system,  gild  sys- 
tem, domestic  system,  and  factory  system. 
Such  and  similar  guesses  at  "the  curve  of 
economic  evolution  "  may  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  economists  who  use  them,  but  they 
do  not  make  good  the  claim  of  their  inven- 
tors that  they  see  things  as  they  actually  are" 
— "free  ...  of  all  a  priori  theories.'  The 
frankly  avowed  preoccupation  of  many  members 
of  the  school,  with  learning  the  "  si^ificance  and 
appropriateness  "  of  things,  discredits  their  theo- 
retical work  no  less  decisively  than  it  does  that  of 
the  Manchester  school  whom  they  set  out  to  sup- 

glant.  The  doctrines  of  the  one  are  as  unmista- 
ably  of  metaphysical  derivation  as  those  of  the 
other.  But  since  historical  induction  seems  a 
less  competent  contrivance  than  abstract  de- 
duction for  turning  a  metaphysical  postulate  to 
rapid  account  in  the  formulation  of  theory,  the 
theoretical  output  of  the  historical  school  has 
been  notably  small.  Indeed,  many  of  the  school 
appear  to  have  given  up  the  profession  of  theory, 
being  content  to  use  as  their  working  principles, 
when  occasion  arises,  the  body  of  doctrines  worked 
out  by  the  later  economists  of  the  classical  trend. 
It  was  such  a  change  of  heart,  no  doubt,  that 
made  it  possible  for  Professor  Wagner,  some  years 
ago,  to  express  such  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
work  of  Professor  Marshall.  It  would  apjjear,  for 
this  and  many  other  symptoms  of  like  enect,  that 
the  large  group  of  economists  for  whom  Wagner 
speaks — the  historical  proper — has  abandoned  the 
fueld  of  theory  and  taken  to  writing  history. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  branch  of  the 
historical  school  of  which  Professor  SchmoUer  is 
the  representative,  we  meet  a  different  situation. 
There  is  much  in  the  later  activity  of  this  branch 
that  :s  of  capital  importance  for  economic  theory 
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and  much  that  sets  it  apart  from  its  own  past 
as  well  as  from  the  conventional  line  of  the  his- 
torical trend.  Taking,  at  the  outset,  a 
flahmollar  position  so  radical  that  it  drew  from 
^^^^  his  colleagues  the  characterization 
of  "extreme  Historismus,"  Professor 
Schmoller  yet  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  foremost 
workers  in  the  field  of  theoretical  construction. 
Whether  or  not  such  an  outcome  was  to  have  been 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  interest  that  hitherto 
engaged  the  activity  of  Professor  Schmoller  and 
his  school  may  be  doubted.  It  is  well  known  that 
Professor  Schmoller  began  his  career  by  discour- 
aging all  attempts  at  theory  as  premature  and 
ill-advised  until  an  extensive  equipment  of  his- 
torical, statistical,  and  other  material  should  have 
been  provided,  and  his  utterances  on  different 
occasions  left  no  doubt  that  this  preliminary 
work  would  need  to  be  done  with  such  ex- 
haustiveness  as  to  absorb  the  energy  of  at  least 
one  generation.  An  eventual  formulation  of 
results  was  avowed  to  be  the  end  in  view;  but  the 
long-continued  and  painstaking  devotion  to  his- 
tory, and  the  easy  avoidance  of  theory,  gave 
much  ground  for  the  belief  that  history  rather 
than  theory  would  always  be  their  characteristic 
product.  Indications,  however,  have  not  been 
wanting  in  the  writings  of  Bucher,  Knapp,  and 
others,  that  history  was  not  to  be  the  last  word 
of  the  school  but  the  pathway  to  construction. 
Above  all,  tiie  work  of  these  gave  substantial 
promise  that  the  theory  at  which  they  aimed 
would  not  rest  with  empirical,  historical  general- 
izations, but  would  lead  to  laws  of  causal  se- 
quence. It  is  this  latter  aspect  that  makes  his- 
torical economics,  as  seen  through  SchmoUer's 
"Grundriss,"  of  such  significance  for  economic 
theory.  The  function  of  economic  theory  as 
Professor  Schmoller  understands  it  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  conventional  view.  He  made  it 
clear,  some  years  ago,  in  a  review  of  the  Austrian 
doctrines,  that  he  could  not  regard  the  doctrine  of 
value  as  the  main  preoccupation  of  economic 
theory.  For  him,  the  economic  process  includes 
much  more,  and  much  of  more  significance  than 
the  process  of  valuation. '^What  he  aspires  to  offer 
is  a  theory  of  institutions,  more  specifically  a  the- 
ory of  the  factors  that  have  shaped  the  successive 
phases  that  make  up  the  life  history  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  outcome,  as  we  have  it,  in  the 
existing  situation.  The  economic  situation,  as 
Professor  Schmoller  views  it,  has  nothing  defini- 
tive about  it.  Institutions  are  always  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  conventional  apparatus  of  life. 
They  are  still  in  the  making,  therefore,  and  always 
will  be ;  and  they  are  not  accounted  for  by  repre- 
senting them  as  functions  in  an  orderly  and  ra- 
tionalized scheme  of  things.  They  represent  the 
accumulated  influence  of  a  complex  of  forces 
whose  shifting  play  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  exigencies  under  the  stress 
of  which  the  process  of  adaptation  has  taken 
place.  The  interest  centers,  therefore,  much 
more  in  the  origin,  variation,  and  survival  of  in- 
stitutions and  habits,  so  far  as  these  determine  or 
are  the  economic  situation,  than  in  their  present 
working  or  efficiency  as  rated  by  some  conven- 
tional standard.  The  result  is,  therefore,  to  be 
described  as  a  genetic  rather  than  an  historical 
account  of  institutions — a  natural  history  of  in- 
stitutions in  their  economic  aspects,  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  always  giving;  way  to  the  causal 
sequence.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  evolution 
ra&er  than  of  "historical  development,"  the  dis- 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  may  be  defined  as  that 
branch  of  social  science  which  treats  of  the  theory 
of  the  State.  Its  province  is  not  coextensive 
with  the  investigation  of  society.  It  is  concerned 
only  with  such  activities  of  society  as  are  or- 
ganized in  the  constitution.  "A  population 
speaking  a  common  language  and  having  ideas  as 
to  the  ftmdamental  principles  of  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  resident  upon  a  territory  separated 
by  high  mountain  ranges  or  broad  bodies  of 
water,  or  by  climatic  differences  from  other  ter- 
ritory," >  such  is  the  State  behind  the  Constitution. 
It  presents  us  with  the  natural  basis  of  a  true  and 
permanent  political  establishment,  but  does  not 
constitute  the  subject-matter  of  political  science. 
PoUtical  science  studies  the  State  within  the  con- 
stitution and  shows  how  it  expresses  its  will  in 
acts  of  government.  It  inquires  how  this  State 
within  the  constitution  is  created  and  molded  hy 
the  State  behind  the  constitution,  but  beyond  this 
political  science  proper  does  not  go.  The  State 
behind  the  constitution,  or  natural  society  as  we 
should  otherwise  call  it,  is  for  politics,  as  for 
political  economy,  a  datum.  The  detailed  study 
of  its  origins  and  evolution  falls  within  the  prov- 
ince of  sociologry  {q.  v.).  Political  science,  how- 
ever, like  sociology,  finds  its  premises  in  facts  of 
human  nature.  The  motive  forces  of  political 
life  are  the  desiies  of  men,  but  they  are  desires 
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cussion  habitually  following  the  lines  that  evidu- 
tionary  science  has  made  familiar.  Elab(»ate 
notice  is  taken  of  such  features  and  circum- 
stances of  environment  as  have  an  appreciable 
bewaring  upon  the  economic  Efe  process,  and  a  no 
less  careful  re£^ard  is  paid  to  the  changing  make- 
up of  human  nature ;  for  it  is  the  complex  inter- 
action of  man  and  his  environment  that  issues  in 
institutions. 

For  such  a  survey  of  the  natural  growth  of  in- 
stitutions, history  is  of  obvious  importance.  It 
describes  the  field  of  investigation;  but  nxwe 
than  history  is  needed.  One  has  only  to  turn 
the  pages  of  Pitofessor  SchmoUer's  "Grundriss" 
to  see  how  widely  he  has  ranged  in  fields  of 
knowledge  that  lie  beyond  the  conventional  fron- 
tier of  economic  science,  as  it  has  usually  been 
cultivated  by  economists  of  either  the  historical 
or  the  classical  trend.  The  fact  that  is  of  mo- 
ment, and  that  is  to  be  signalized  in  foUowin^  the 
progress  of  our  science,  is  that  we  have  here  a  new 
type  of  economics,  a  type  that  attempts,  and  with 
much  success,  to  carry  mto  the  study  of  economic 
institutions  the  spirit  and  method  of  modem 
science.  A.  C.  Millbr. 

Rbfxrbncbs:  Adam  Smith,  Wtallh  of  Nations  (1776);  D. 
Ricaido.  Political  Economy  and  Taxation  (1817):  J.  Stnait 
Mill,  PrincipUs  of  Political  Economy  (1848):  F.  R««ti«t. 
Harmonits  of  Polttical  Economy  (1850):  John  Rmldn,  Onto 
Tkis  Last  (1861);  J.  E.  Caimes,  Logical  Mttkod  of  Political 
EconomyliSys);  vf.  S.  Jevons,  Primtr  of  PoliUcal  Ectmomty 
(1878);  W.  Rowher,  PnncipUs  of  Political  Economy  (1878): 
H.  Sidswick.  PrincipUs  of  Politual  Economy  (:887):  F.  A. 
Walker.  PoUHcal  Economy  (t888):  S.  N.  Patten.  Prtmisss  of  , 
Polilical  Economy  (188O:  E.  von  BOhm  Bawerk.  Capital  ami  ' 
Inttrtst  (1B90);  Alfred  Marshall,  Economics  of  Industry  (i8a>): 
R.   T.   Ely.  OuUints  of  Economics   (1894);  A.  T.   Haider. 
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|Kassed  atid  gehefalized,  deslrea  felt  simultaneous- 
ly Oiid  ebtttinuously  by  thousands,  even  by  mil- 
lions of  men  who  are  b^[  them  dmultaneously 
moved  to  concerted  action.  Transmuted  Into 
'Vrill,  thesa  desires  become  the  phenomena  of 
Bovefeignty— the  obedience-compelling  power  of 
the  State — "original,  absolute,  unlimited,  uni- 
versal power  over  the  Individual  subject  and 
over  all  associations  of  subjects."'  Political 
■clenc«  describes  these  gigantic  forces  and 
studies  tiieir  Action.  It  assumes  for  every 
nation  a  national  character  and  concerns  Itself  In 
the  political  constitution  of  the  State  scientific- 
ally deducible  from  the  a^umed  character  of  the 
nation.     It  takes  the  fact  of  sover- 

lia«Bitiam  eighty  and  huilda  Upon  It.    It  start* 
^Am^»  where   Aristotle    started,   with    the 
dictum  that  man  Is  a  political  ani- 
mal.     Until    within    quite    modem 
times  writers  on  political  science  included  in  their 
works  a  treatment  of  the   topics    that  art  iii' 
eluded  to-day  under  the  special  sciences  of  poli- 
tics  and   political    economy.       But  the   whole 
group  of  subjects  which  these  names  suggest — 
natural  rights,  democracy,  individualism,  social- 
ism, questions  of  finance,  statistics,  and  the  like 
— ^have  now  gathered  about  them  a  history  and 
theory  too  comprehensive  for  any  but  special 
treatment. 

Political  science,  therefore,  strictly  construed, 
limits  itself  at  the  present  time  to  the  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  State.  The 
general  topics,  for  instance,  treated  under  the  cap- 
tion Political  Science  in  Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess's 
"Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  are: 
the  idea  of  the  nation;  the  present  geographical 
distribution  of  nations  and  nationalities ;  natural 
political  character;  the  idea  and  conception  of 
the  State :  the  origin  of  the  State ;  the  forms  of  the 
State;  the  ends  of  the  State.  Constitutional  law, 
or  the  study  of  the  concrete  methods  by  which 
the  State  exercises  its  powers,  is  naturally  a  closely 
allied  subject,  but,  nevertheless,  in  this  work  it 
receives  separate  treatment  under  such  topics  as 
the  organization  of  the  State  within  the  constitu- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany, . 
and  France ;  the  idea,  source,  content,  and  guar- 
anty of  individual  liberty;  the  systems  of  individ- 
ual liberty  guaranteed  in  the  aforementioned 
nations;  their  forms  of  government;  the  con- 
struction and  powers  of  their  legislatures;  the 
duties  of  the  executive  and  judiciary. 

Early  writers  on  political  science  failed  to 
make  these  distinctions,  and  their  treatment  of 
the  nature  of  society  in  general,  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  within  the  constitution,  and  of 
the  forms  and  functions  of  government,  was 
therefore  less  clear  and  scientific  than  now  ob- 
tains. 

Historically,  political  science  begins  with  the 
whole  mass  of  primitive  political  theory. 

In  every  community  of  human  beings,  how- 
ever rude,  there  may  be  detected  some  form  of 
regulating  authority  which  determines  in  some 
degree,  however  slight,  the  relations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  with  one  another.  Very 
early  in  the  development  of  civilization  man 
sought  some  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
authority  that  should  satisfy  the  national  spirit. 
The  first  results  of  this  seeking  were  often  ridicu- 
lous enough,  in  the  judgment  of  more  advanced 
reason,  tho  not  more  so  than  the  earliest  results  of 
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investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  the  physica! 
world.  Such  attempts  were  the  beginnings  of 
political  science.  Writers,  however,  who  hold 
that  the  most  satisfactory  distinction  between 
political  science  and  the  wider  social  science  of 
sociology  is  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  political 
consciousness  in  a  community  are  incuned  to 
leave  this  subject  of  primitive  ideas  of  authority 
to  the  latter  branch  of  thought  and  begin  the 
history  of  political  science  at  that  point  where 
the  Idea  of  the  State,  as  distinct  from  the  family 
and  the  clan,  becomes  a  determining  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  community.     When  the 

Ibttlaainti  '*"'*  "^  Manu  in  India,  the  savings  of 
*  Confucius  and  Mincius  in  China,  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
priestly  traditions  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  were 
formulated,  they  represented  the  culmination  of  a 
long  process  of  the  development  of  political  ideas. 
The  political  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
from  which  it  has  been  customary  to  date  the 
beginnings  of  political  science,  likewise  were  but 
the  culmination  of  Greek  thought  on  the  subject 
— thought  that  had  its  orijfins  m  the  civilizations 
of  Cyprus  and  Ionia,  and  m  the  formulated  ideas 
of  the  Hittites,  the  Hebrews,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Egyptians,  and  their  earlier  intellectual  fore- 
bears. The  earlier  ideas  were  inextricablv 
blended  in  the  conceptions  known  to  us  as  legal, 
ethical,  theological,  ecclesiastical,  and  even  math- 
ematical. The  Oriental  Aryans,  for  instance, 
never  freed  their  politics  from  the  theological  and 
metaphysical  environment  in  which  it  is  em- 
bedded to-day.  The  Semitic  Jews  and  Saracens 
at  times  achieved  rather  more,  but  their  achieve- 
ment was  not  permanent.  The  Turanian  Chinese 
attained  a  strikinglv  advanced  position  in  the 
evolution  of  ethical  doctrine,  but  neither  in 
theory  nor  in  practise  did  they  ever  take  the 
further  and  decisive  step  of  discriminating  be- 
tween ethical  and  political  conceptions.  The 
Aryans  of  Europe  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
the  only  peoples  to  whom  the  term  "political" 
may  be  properljr  applied.  Hence  it  is  that 
political  science,  in  the  strictly  modem  meaning 
of  the  term,  began  with  the  Greeks. 

L  Claasic  Times 

Political  science  among  the  Greeks  was  inci- 
dentally treated  in  writings  attributed  to  Homer 
and  Solon  and  was  to  some  extent  discust  by 
Thucydides,  Socrates,  the  Sophists,  and  others. 
It  was  left  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  however,  to 
place  the  subject  upon  its  permanent  basis. 

Three    dialogues,    "The    Statesman,"    "The 
Republic,"  and  "The  Laws,"  contain  substan- 
tially all  Plato's  political  ideas.     Of  these,  the 
first  is  primarily  an  exercise  in  dialectic,  and  the 
second  mainly  a  treatise  on  ethics.     Only  the 
third,  the  work  of  the  author's  mature  years,  has 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  dealing  with  political 
subjects.     In   "The   Repubhc"   the 
vi,tn       'deal    State    is    considered    almost 
exclusively.     In    "The    Statesman" 
this  i)oint  of  view  is  retained,  but 
certain  highly  significant  phases  of  actual  govern- 
ment are  nevertheless  considered.    In  "The  Laws" 
Plato  formally  abandons  his  idealism  and  seeks 
to  set  forth  a  system  that  would  be  workable 
among  imperfect  men.     "The  Republic"  is  the 
greatest  of  the  three  works.     In  it  the  first  cause 
of  the  State  is  found  in  the  diversity  of  men's 
desires  and  the  necessity  of  mutual  assistance  in 
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satisfying  them.  A  community  arising  from  this 
cause  e^jraces  three  classes  of  people :  producers 
of  sustenance,  warriors  to  protect  the  laborers, 
and,  finally,  counselors  and  magistrates.  These 
three  clas.ses  working  harmoniously  together  will 
insure  the  ideal  State.  Thus  was  foreshadowed 
the  modem  principle  of  division  of  labor.  The 
ideal  unity  of  the  State  is  set  forth  in  the  famous 
discussion  of  communism.  Private  property  can 
have  no  existence  in  the  ideal  State.  Parents  are 
not  to  know  their  children  nor  children  their 
parents.  The  relations  of  the  sexes  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  magistrates. 
In  education  is  to  rest  the  permanent  stability  of 
the  State. 

On  the  character  of  the  citizens,  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis,  I*lato  relies  for  the  successful 
operation  of  government.  But  this  government 
is  not  thought  of  as  democratic.  The  real  State, 
for  Plato,  exists  only  in  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
State;  hence  the  real  rulers  are  only  those  who 
possess  knowledge  of  this  idea.  In  "The  Re- 
public" occurs  the  celebrated  descending  series  of 
the  forms  of  the  State,  from  the  perfect  aristoc- 
racy, through  timocracy,  oligarchy,  and  democ- 
racy to  tyranny.  In  timocracy  love  of  honor 
(Tf^4)  or  glory  dominates  rather  than  justice; 
oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  the  wealthy  over  the  many; 
democracy  produces  anarchy,  and  finally  results 
in  tyranny. 

In  general  the  political  philosophy  of  Plato  was 
largely  determined  by  the  conditions  of  Greek 
history  and  was  the  product  of  his  judgment  upon 
existing  institutions.  Of  his  influence,  says 
Dunning  in  his  "History  of  Political  Theories  ": 

The  aristocratic  city-State  yn*  the  ahsolute  limit  of  Plato's 
thought.  But  so  fixt  is  the  backward  look  of  philosopby 
that  some  nineteen  centuries  were  destined  to  elapse  before 
political  theorists  freed  themselves  from  the  city-State  idea 
and  adjusted  their  speculations  to  the  fact  of  systems  in  which 
the  citizens  were  numbered  by  millions. 

Aristotle  begins  with  the  concrete  and  the  ac- 
tual as  Plato  with  the  ideal.  He  is  said  to  have 
analyzed  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
stitutions. 

From  this  work  he  drew  much  of  the  material 
for  "The  Politics."  Nevertheless,  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  his  master,  Plato,  and  of  con- 
temporary Greek  thought  is  reflected  in  his 
theories.     One  of  the  great  advances 

Ariatotla  ^^  niade  on  Plato  was  the  disentan- 
glement of  political  from  ethical  con- 
ceptions. The  good  of  man,  Aris- 
totle held,  is  the  perfect  development  and  activity 
of  all  the  powers  that  are  in  him.  It  is  to  tie 
attained  only  by  association  with  others.  The 
good  of  the  individual  is  merged  in  that  of  the 
State.  Abstractly,  then,  ethics  was,  to  him,  a 
subdivision  of  politics.  The  separation  of  the 
two  iields  was  largely  on  the  practical  side  of 
Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  problem.  The  first 
book  of  "The  Politics"  describes  the  practical 
basis  of  the  State.  The  State  is  an  association  of 
persons.  It  develops  out  of  the  family,  house- 
hold, and  village.  But  the  State  is  different  from 
the  household.  In  the  household  the  master 
holds  different  relationships  to  the  various  mem- 
bers. In  the  State  the  ruler  beais  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  all  citizens.  This  contention, 
however,  required  a  justification  of  slavery.  That 
justification  Aristotle  found  in  the  fact  that  men 
differ  from  each  other  by  nature.  Only  those  of 
great  ability  are  fitted  to  command,  others  must 
obey.    The  former  are  by  nature  masters,  the 


latter  slaves,  v  The  combination  of  the  two  is  nec- 
essary in  the  household.  Therefore  slavery  is  in 
accordance  with  nature.  Aristotle  severely  crit- 
icized much  of  Plato's  thought^-especially  his 
communistic  scheme  of  the  State.  .  The  working 
classes  Aristotle  deems  essential  to  the  State's 
existence,  but  this  does  not  make  them  citizens. 
Their  actual  admission  has  been  justified,  be 
thinks,  only  by  a  regrettable  lack  of  true  material. 
However,  Aristotle  ever  seeks  the  best  attainable 
by  actual  men  and  under  the  given  conditions. 

True  to  the  principle  of  the  golden  mean  he 
holds  that  form  of  State  best  in  which  the  middle 
class  is  stronger  than  either  or  both  of  the  ex- 
tremes. Circumstances,  however,  may  make 
any  form  the  best  obtainable.  Stability  is  the 
main  essential  to  be  secured. 

From  Aristotle's  time  to  the  period  of  Rome's 
power  practically  no  contributions  were  made  to 
political  science.  The  Epicureans  were  inter- 
ested in  the  ethics  of  the  mdividual.  Any  form 
of  State  that  produced  quiet  was  sufficient  for 
them.  The  Stoics,  however,  did  concern  them- 
selves with  the  analysis  of  a  law  of  nature  above 
and  beyond  all  human  enactments — a  princi- 
ple which,  says  Lecky  ("History  of  European  . 
Morals,"  vol.  t.,  chap,  li.),  "has  been  the  basis  of 
the  best  morality  and  of  the  most  influential  tho 
most  chimerical  political  speculation  of  later 
ages." 

Rome's  genius  was  practical  rather  than  phil- 
osophical.  Her  institutions  rather  than  the 
theories  of  her  great  men  exerted  that  profound 
influence  on  history  for  which  she  is  justly  famed. 
Polybius  and  Cicero  were  the  chief  writers.  The 
first  was  responsible  for  the  first  formal  exposi- 
tion of  the  principle  of  check  and  balance  in  con- 
stitutional organization,  the  latter  developed  and 
outlined  more  fully  than  had  previously  been 
done  the  practical  application  of  the  concept, 
natural  law. 

II.  The  MedieTal  Period 

The  main  political  problem  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  the  relation  of  Church  and  State.  Rome 
had  bequeathed  to  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne the  traditions  of  a  great  State.  The 
Church  had  built  upon  the  simple  teachings  of 
Christ  a  great  secular  power.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(a.  v.),  in  a  treatise  "Of  the  Government  of 
Princes,"  left  unfinished,  but  completed  by  his 
disciple,  Ptolemy  of  Lucca,  arg^ued  the  mde- 
pendence  of  the  Chureh.  Dante  (q.  v.),  in  his 
De  Monarchia,"  defended  the  independence  of 
the  State.  (For  the  discussion,  see  Aquinas; 
Canon  Law;  Dante;  Middle  Agbs.)  Both 
sides  admit  the  need  of  a  wise  ruler.  Only  under 
such  a  ruler,  said  Dante,  is  freedom  possible. 

For  citizens  are  not  for  the  sake  of  the  consuls,  nor  a  natioo  ' 
for  the  king;  butcontrariwise  the  consuls  are  for  the  sate  of  the 
citizens,  the  Idns  for  the  sake  of  the  natioa.  For  as  a  com- 
monwealth is  not  subordinate  to  laws,  but  laws  to  the  com- 
monwealth, so  men  who  live  according  to  law  are  not  for  th« 
service  of  the  lawgiver,  butiie  for  theirs;  whidi  is  the  philoso- 
pher's opinion  in  that  which  he  hath  left  us  concerning  tfa« 
present  matter.  Hence  it  is  plain  also  that  tho  a  consul  or 
idng  in  r^ard  of  means  be  the  lord  of  others,  yet  in  regard  of 
the  end  they  are  the  servants  of  others;  and  most  of  all  the 
moiuuch,  who,  without  doubt,  is  to  be  deemed  the  servant  of 
them  all. 

But  this,  tho  the  main,  was  not  the  only 
problem  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Out  of  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  times,  out  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims  of  emperor  and  pope, 

uigiiizeu  uy  x^j>  v/ v./ ^i  i \^ 
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of  Idngs  and  barons,  of  empire  and  free  city,  rose 
-tbe  claims  of  the  right  of  local  government  and 
tbe  conception  of  limited  monarchy. 

HL  The  Modem  Period 

■  The  modem  study  of  political  science  is  some- 
tisnes  said  to  have  begun  with  Machiavelli.  He 
seems,  rather,  a  link  between  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  present,  but  to  belong  to  neither.  Concern- 
ing- .  the  vexed  question  of  how  to  interpret  his 
great  work  "The  Prince,"  see  Machiavblli;  but 
■whether  it  be  interpreted  as  satire  or  heartless 
opportunism,  Machiavelli  shows  with  masterly 
keenness  how'  an  unlimited  monarch  may  take 
advantage  of  his  subjects'  characteristics  to  bend 
aU  to  his  will.  He  is  modem  in  his  study  of 
facts;  he  is  medieval  in  his  worship  of  the  State 
and  kingly  power.  Buntschli  considers  his  great 
service  to  have  been  that  he  divorced  political 
science  from  theology. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  political  theory,  like 
all  other  phases  of  intellectual  activity,  was  dom^ 
inated  by  the  influence  of  the  Reformation.  Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  all  held 
views  on  political  subjects  profoundly  different 
from  those  of  the  unmoral  and  unreligious  ideas  of 
Machiavelli.  The  relation  of  State  to  Church 
regained  its  importance  in  discussion,  and  doc- 
trines earlier  set  forth  by  Marsiglio,  Ockam,  Ger- 
son,  and  Cusanus  were  developed  in  greater  detail. 
The  insistence  of  the  reformers  upon  individual 
responsiblity  was  still  further  emphasized  by 
Knox,  George  Buchanan,  Althusius,  and  Mariana. 
From  this  period  on  the  state  of  nature,  the  con- 
tractual origin  of  society  and  government,  and  the 
indefeasible  sovereignty  of  the  people  became  the 
concepts  which  dominated  the  held  until  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  to  Jean  Bodin 
(a.  v."),  however,  in  his  "Of  the  Commonwealth," ' 
that  modem  political  science  owes  the  statement 
of  the  necessary  concept  of  sovereignty  (q.  v.), 
in  the  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  now  current. 
To  his  mind  the  State  could  do  no  wrong.  He 
it  was  also  who  reestablished  political  science 
where  Aristotle  had  placed  it,  on  a  foundation  of 
history  and  observation,  and  by  the  side  of,  not 
dependent  from,  the  sciences  of  ethics  and  poli- 
tics. After  his  death,  however,  his  method  of 
treating  the  subject  suffered  two  centuries  of 
eclipse  through  the  prevalence  of  the  a  priori  and 
deductive  systems  introduced  by  Grotius  and 
Hobbes.  It  was  in  Montesquieu  that  Bodin 
found  a  worthy  successor,  and  with  him  he  shares 
the  honor  of  marking  out  the  lines  within  which 
the  dominant  philosophy  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century  placed  itself. 

Not  le$s  famous  than  Bodin,  however,  is  the 
name  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who,  by  his  formulation  of 
a  scheme  of  rights  and  duties  applicable  to  the 
relations  of  nation  to  nation,  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  international  law 
(9-  v.). 

Among  the  early  English  works  Fortescue's 
"On  the  Nature  of  the  Law  of  Nature"  and  "On 
the  Governance  of  England,"  as  well  as  More's 
"Utopia,"  require  mention.  Hobbes  (q.  v.)  with 
his  "Leviathan  "  and  Locke  (q.  v.)  with  his  "Two 
Treatises  of  Government,"  were  nevertheless  the 
dominant  factors  in  the  formulation  of  political 
theory  in  England.  (For  a  full  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  and  the  difference  between  Hobbes's, 
Locke's,  and  Rousseau's  forms  of  the  theory  of 
natural    rights    and    the    social    contract,    see 


Natural  Rights.)  With  Hobbes  ail  men  are  by 
nature  free  and  equal;  but  since  in  this  state 
without  government  they  would  constantly  be  at 
war,  they  have  compacted  together  to  give  over 
their  natural  rights  to  some  person  or  persons 
who  have  the  sovereignty,  and  having  given 
away  their  rights  they  no  longer  have  them,  and 
hence  they  can  only  absolutely  obey.  The 
sovereig^n  is  irresponsible  and  absolute.  The 
people  are  his  subjects. 

With  Locke,  the  people  have  made  a  similar 
compact,  but  have  reserved  the  ri^ht  to  withdraw 
their  allegiance  when  they  will.  Hence  the 
rip;ht  of  revolution  as  defended  in  his  ' '  Essay  on 
Civil  Government." 

Rousseau's  social  compact  is  one  in  which  the 
people  surrender  their  rights  to  all  the  people  and 
not  to  the  sovereign. 

These  theories  exerted  a  profound  influence 

over  the  modem  world.    'The  doctrine  of  natural 

rights  played  a  prominent  part  in  producing  the 

French  Revolution ;  it  produced  dec- 

V*tiiral     l^^i'^tions  of  rights  in  various  Ameri- 

Xichtt      *'*'^    colonies;*  it   molded    the    Dec- 
laration   of   Independence   and    has 
affected  the  whole  history  of  the  U.  S. 
even  more  than  that  of  Europe.     (For  further 
discussion  of  these  topics,  see  Constitutional- 
ism; Natural  Rights.) 

In  England  first  arose  an  effective  check  to 
these  theories.  Montesquieu's  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Laws"  had,  indeed,  appeared  fourteen  years  be- 
fore Rousseau's  "Social  Contract,"  but  Montes- 
quieu, like  Machiavelli,  stands  more  or  less  iso- 
lated frompolitical  theory  as  its  course  is  now 
traced.  While  he  stood  for  history,  observation, 
and  broad  generalization  as  the  method  of  ap- 
proach to  political,  economic,  and  social  truth,  as 
against  the  absolute  standard  of  "nature"  set  up 
by  most  of  the  eighteenth-century  writers,  he 
nevertheless  failed  to  exert  great  influence  until 
the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  Hume  who  brilliantly  disputed  the 
validity  of  the  social  contract  and  Blackstone  and 
Bentham  who  built  up  where  Hume  tore  down. 

Bentham's  "Fragment  on  Government"  ap- 
peared in  1776,  but  he  belongs  distinctly  to  the 
nineteenth  century.     He  draws  the  following  dis- 
tinction   between    "natural"    and    "political" 
society :  ' '  When  a  number  of  persons 
jjjj         (whom  we  may  style  subjects),"  he 
naetamtlt  ^X^.'   '>■*  supposed   to  be   in  the 

Oentwr  "*"**  °'  paymg  obedience  to  a  person 
^^  or  an  assemblage  of  persons,  of  a 
known  and  certam  description  (whom 
we  may  call  governor  or  governors) ,  such  persons 
altogether  (subjects  and  governors)  are  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  political  society.  When,  however,  a 
number  of  persons  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  conversmg  with  each  other,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  not  in  any  such  habit  as  mentioned 
above,  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  natural 
society."  Nevertheless,  as  Bentham  goes  on  to 
show,  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  only.  Asso- 
ciation passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  defir 
nite  and  permanent  relations.  In  political  society 
laws  are  the  commands  of  the  supreme  governor, 
the  field  of  whose  authority  is  indefinite.  The 
subject's  duty  is  to  obey  punctually,  but  his  right 
is  also  to  "censure  freely."  The  basis  of  censure 
is  to  be  utility — the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.     (See  Bentham.) 

Austin  (q.  v.)  is  a  writer  whose  works  have 
been  much  discust    and    much  misunderstood. 
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He  writes  abstractly  and  dogmaticallyt  devel- 
oping the  clear  concept  of  sovereignty  with  little 
reference  to  moral,  social,  or  historical  consider- 
ations. This  lack.  Pollock  says,  "has  been 
supplied  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  the  two  last 
chapters  of  his  'Early  History  of  Institutions,' 
and  later  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the 
Fortnightiy  Review.  Still  more  lately  Professor 
Holland  has  exhibited  the  results  of  the  English 
school  in  a  form  wholly  freed  from  the  old  con- 
troversial encumbrances,  and  thereby  freed  also 
from  the  extreme  insularity  which  has  prevented 
Austin's  work  entirely,  and  Bentham's  to  a  great 
extent,  from  being  appreciated  by  Continental 
thinkers." 

The  German  school  of  political  science  is  char* 

acteristically    transcendental.     It    begins    with 

Kant's  "Rechtsstaat"  and  the  German  "Natur- 

recht";   it  is  developed  in  Fichte's 

BarmuiT    socialistic  treatment  of  his  early  in- 

irarnway  dividualistic  conception  of  the  State 
as  composed  of  individuals,  and 
Hegel's  individualistic  treatment  of  a  iociaUstic 
conception  of  the  State ;  it  results  in  the  paternal- 
ism of  German  State  socialism,  and  the  demo- 
cratic socialism  of  Marx  and  Lassalle. 

German  political  science,  however,  like  Ger- 
man political  economy,  has  developed  a  strong 
historical  school.  Even  Hegel,  in  his  theories, 
has  much  reference  to  history.  Savigny,  how- 
ever, is  the  great  German  founder  of  the  histori- 
cal school.  The  problem,  however,  most  discust 
in  political  science  in  the  present  century  has 
been  the  function  and  the  extent  of  the  ftmction 
of  the  State.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  1701 
argued  that  the  sole  duty  of  the  State  was  tqe 
nuuntenance  of  the  legal  security  of  each  indi- 
vidual; but  most  Germans  have  differed  from 
this.  Fichte  notably  broke  through  these  nar- 
row botmds.  Friedrich  J.  Stahl  considers  the 
State  "the  imion  of  the  multitude  to  an  ordered 
common  existence,  the  setting  up  of  a  moral 
authority  and  power,  exalted  and  majestic,  to 
which  the  subjects  must  submit."  Fr.  Schmitt- 
henner  declared  the  State  to  be  "an  ethical  or- 
ganism for  the  purpose  of  giving  public  expres- 
sion to  life,  law,  well-being  and  culture."  Waitz 
("Politik,"  1862)  says:  "The  State  is  not  some- 
thing arbitrarily  made;  it  does  not  arise  by  a 
contract  between  men  nor  bv  the  power  of  one 
or  more  individuals.  The  State  grows  like  an 
organism,  but  not  according  to  the  laws,  nor  for 
the  ends  of  mere  natural  life ;  it  has  its  foundation 
in  the  higher  moral  tendencies  of  man,  and  is  a 
sphere  for  the  realization  of  moral  ideas;  it  is  not 
a  nattiral  but  a  moral  organism." 

More  recent  thought  of  this  school  has  em- 
phasized the  element  of  nationality.  Welcker 
in  Freiburg,  Lieber  in  New  York,  Laurent  in 
Ghent,  Mancini  and  Padelitti  in  Rome,  Pierantoni 
in  Naples,  and  notably  Bluntschli  in  Zurich  and 
Munich,  have  emphasized  this  thought. 

The  opposition  to  the  historical  and  national 
school  has  been  mainly  in  England.  Mill  criti- 
cized the  paternal  theory  of  the  State  from  the 
radical  standpoint,  tho  he  later  in 

ftiglmifl     ''^®  "^  many  practical  ways  modified 

^^  this  and  learned  even  to  call  him- 

self a  Socialist.  (See  Mill.)  Buckle 
and  Bagehot  apply  the  methods  of  natural 
science  and  environment  to  the  theory  of  the 
State;  Baron  Eotvos  in  Hungary,  Laboulajre  in 
France,  Morley  in  England,  follow  Mill's  liberal- 
ism.   Herbert  Spencer  bitterly  opposes  any  ex- 


tension of  the  function  of  tlie  State,  in  which  be 
is  Opposed  b^  Huxley  (?.  v.)  and  Ritchie  (9.  v.). 
Latest  political  sctenee,  however,  devotes  itself 
more  to  special  subjects  and  historical  research 
and  analysis.  Gneist  in  Germany,  Stubbs.  Ansatt, 
and  Dicey  in  England,  Macy  in  America,  ate 
among  the  chief  students  of  the  English  Consti* 
tution.  Latwulaye  writes  admiringly  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Treitschke,  Lorenr  ycMi 
Stein,  and  others  have  studied  Prussian  and  Gef» 
man  administration.  De  Tocqueville  (edlly  ifl 
the  century)  and  Bryce  and  Lecky  (recefltly) 
have  written  general  studies  of  American  democ- 
racy. Paul  Janet,  in  Franee,  has  written  what 
some  consider  the  best  general  hlsto^  of  political 
science. 

tbi»Ktt6McBS:  J.  W.  Burgess,  Political  Scimct  atU  Camtttr*^ 
(M»  CoHstilutioHal  Law;  T.  D.  Woolsey's  Pali^cat  Scttrntr. 
W.  Wilson,  Tk*  Stalt;  Wm.  A.  Dunning,  A  History  of 
Political  Tluoriet.  Ancitni  and  Mtdiaval;  also  PoUHcal  Tkn- 
rits  from  LuOur  to  MonUsqnitu:  Janet,  Histoirt  d*  la  Seitna 
Polttiqu*  dans  sts  Rapports  i  la  Moralt:  Robert  von  iicbL 
Glfchichtl  und  LittraUire  dm  SlaatswissenscJuftm;  Karl 
Hildenbrandi  Gtschichtt  und  Systtm  d*r  Rrckts-  umd 
Slaatspkttdiophit;  J.  K.  Bluntschli  Gtschichtt  dtr  amtna 
SiaMswisStnschaft:  Robert  Blakey,  The  History  of  Poliiieat 
LiUratnrt  from  th*  Earlitst  Times;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Introdnction  to  the  Science  of  Politics. 

POLITICAL    SCIEirCE    JS    AMERICA:     It 

would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence 
which  the  rise  of  the  great  American  Republic  has 
had  on  the  recent  phases  of  political  philosophy. 
Not  that  the  United  States  nas  produced  a  stri- 
king li  terature  of  the  subject.  The  American  spirit 
is  more  at  home  in  practise  than  in  theory.  It  has 
been  the  facts  of  our  political  history,  far  more 
than  the  literary  formulation  of  our  political 
science,  that  have  produced  important  results. 
To  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  groping  blindly 
about  among  tne  rubbish  of  antiquated  systetni 
for  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  strong  mod- 
em theory  of  the  State,  the  development  of 
American  political  institutions  was  full  of  sug- 
gestions. The  Americans  themselves  workM 
away  at  their  nation-making  quite  untfoubkd, 
for  the  most  part,  by  philosophical  perplexities. 
In  the  crisis  of  attaining  their  independence  the 
speculative  minds  among  them  followed  un- 
questioningly  the  theories  of  natural  rights  and 
social  contract,  which  were  the  staple  of  English 
and  of  Continental  thought.  There  was  no^dng 
original  in  the  ideas  of  Otis,  Adams,  Mason,  or 
JeSerson ;  only  in  the  application  was  novelty  to 
be  found.  In  the  crisis  of  constitution-maloiig,  | 
the  same  was  true.  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  the 
other  leaders  in  the  movement  of  1787-89,  fol- 
lowed the  theories  of  Locke  and  Montesquieu  and 
Burke;  but  exhibited  a  marvelous  sagacity  in 
distinguishing  the  features  of  those  theories  that 
were  of  immediate  applicability  to  the  problems 
at  hand,  and  in  rejecting  that  which,  however 
attractive  in  philosophy,  was  not  of  practical 
moment. 

The  reaction  of  American  methods  on  Europe 
became  manifest  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  formulation  in  written  docu- 
ments of  the  rights  of  subiects  and  the  form  and 
powers  of  governments  followed  American  prec- 
edents; and  the  effect  of  this  practise,  in  clari- 
fying thought  on  political  subjects,  was  enormous. 
]!n  America  itself  speculation  in  reference  to  tba 
written  constitution  took  a  narrow  legal  form. 
The  meaning  of  the  language  in  this  one  concrete 
document  absorbed  our  interest,  and  we  became 
a  race  of  constitutional  lawyers.     But  beyond  the 
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seas  the  written  constitution,  as  a  new  phenom- 
enon in  politics,  excited  debate  as  to  its  abstract 
significance,  and  as  to  its  importance,  not  to  a 
particular  State,  but  to  the  State  in  general.  A 
new  turn  was  given  to  the  perennial  discussion  as 
to  the  relative  position  of  monarch  and  people  in 
reference  to  ultimate  political  authority.  Euro- 
pean thinkers,  with  the  concept  of  a  written  con- 
stitution to  work  upon,  were  able  to  assign  to  the 
popular  will  a  much  more  definite  function  in  the 
aMtract  state.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  an 
untrammeled  democracy  on  this  side  of  the 
'water  attracted  the  attention  of  social  philoso- 
phers. The  study  of  our  institutions  has  been  the 
source  of  such  profound  reflections,  on  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  aspects  of  democratic  develop- 
ment, as  are  to  be  found  in  De  Tocqueville,  m 
Maine,  and  in  Bryce. 

The  crisis  of  our  struggle  for  national  unity, 
culminating  in  the  CivilWar,  produced  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  literature,  in  which  a  solu- 
tion for  our  practical  problems  was  sought  in  the 
principles  of  abstract  political  theory.     Lieber's 

Political  Ethics,"  published  before  1840,  was 
the  most  complete  treatise  of  a  broad  philosoph- 
ical character  prior  to  the  war;  and  this  work 
followed  very  closely  the  lines  of  German  spec- 
ulation of  the  day.  Of  our  great  ante-bellum 
statesmen,  Calhoun  was  the  most  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  his  "Disquisition  on 
Government  embodies  some  very  suggestive 
ideas  on  the  ultimate  principles  of  government, 
apart  from  his  peculiar  interpretation  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Of  the  works  called 
forth  by  the  exigencies  of  reconstruction  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  Hurd's  "Theory  of  Our  National 
Existence,"  Brownson's  "American  Republic," 
and  Mulford's  "The  Nation  "  are  notable.  All  of 
these  betray  a  close  dependence  on  prominent 
schools  of  European  thought,  but  all  are  devoted 
to  adapting  the  old  formulas  to  the  determination 
of  a  national  sovereignty  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  This  question  of  sovereignty  in  rela- 
tion to  our  written  constitution,  is  a  character- 
istic feature  in  the  work  of  Jameson,  ".The 
Constitutional  Convention,"  and  in  that  of 
Buigess  on  "Political  Science  and  Comparative 
Constitutional  Law."  The  definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions evolved  in  these  latter  works  in  the 
conception  of  sovereignty  have  denoted  a  clear 
advance  in  political  theory,  and  have  been  cor- 
respondingly influential.  A  similar  line  of  ad- 
vance is  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Anson  and 
Dicey  on  the  English  Constitution,  and  these 
writers,  the  latter  in  particular,  reveal  their  in- 
debtedness to  American  institutions  for  lighf  in 
pushing  their  way.  At  the  same  time  continen- 
tal thought,  especially  since  the  problem  of  Ger- 
man national  organization  was  solved,  has  looked 
for  inspiration  and  example  across  the  Atlantic. 
Laband  and  Jellinek,  the  leading  German  pub- 
licists, are  finding  solutions  for  the  problems  of 
constitutional  law  and  poUtics  in  the  same  con- 
ceptions of  sovereignty  that  have  been  developed 
by  American  conditions.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  American  facts  and  American  theories,  to- 
gether, have  given  to  individual  rights  their 
surest  present  guaranty  through  written  consti- 
tutions, and  to  national  authority  its  surest  sup- 
port through  the  interpretation  of  sovereignty  in 
those  constitutions.  Wm.  A.  Dunnino. 

Since  the  Spanish-American  War  several  new 
problems  have  arisen.    The  first  of  these  was  the 


determination  of  the  republic's  colonial  or  im- 
perial policy.  That  has  been  settled,  apparently, 
on  the  basis  that  all  continental  territory  of  the 
U.  S.  shall  be  made,  ultimately,  states  of  the 
tmion  and  that  all  extracontinental  territory 
shall  either  be  made,  ultimately,  states  of  the 
union — as,  possibly,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico — or  be  erected  into  communities 
even  more  completely  self-governing  than  states 
of  the  union,  under  the  protectorate  of  the  U.  S. 
A  second  question  of  importance  is  whether  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  can  be  made 
sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  mighty  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  recently  in  the  structtu'e 
of  our  political  and  civil  society  and  in  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  relations.  No  amend- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  Constitution  for  some 
twoscore  years.  The  methods  of  amendment 
provided  in  the  instrument  itself  are  unwieldy 
and  possibly  unworkable.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  by  inter- 
pretation, amendment,  or  otherwise,  the  attain- 
ment of  some  reasonably  rapid  means  of  adopting 
the  written  instrument  to  new  conditions  is  a 
problem  of  political  science  in  this  country  that 
must  soon  be  solved.  The  pjroper  construction 
of  the  upper  chamber  of  the  legislature  and  the 
fixing  of  the  fundamental  relation  between  the 
legislature  and  executive  branches  of  govem- 
inent  are  also  present-day  problems  of  American 
political  science.  Extension  of  the  legislation  of 
the  federal  government  into  the  domain  of  private 
lay — especially  in  the  regulation  of  commerce 
and  matrimonial  relations — and  the  limitations 
to  be  placed  on  such  extension  is  still  another 
question  of  importance. 

POMEROY,  ELTWEED:  President  of  National 
Direct  Legislation  League;  bom  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  i860.  Educated  in  public  schools,  gradua- 
ting from  Newark  High  School,  18^8,  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  writing-ink,  mucilage, 
paste,  sealing-wax,  etc.,  with  the  firm  now  known 
as  Pomeroy  Brothers  Company,  and  of  which  he 
is  now  president ;  he  has  traveled  extensively  and 
has  worked  for  various  economic  and  political  re- 
forms. Mr.  Pomeroy  is  a  conservative  Socialist 
of  the  American  Fabian  type,  but  refuses  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  Socialist  Paity;  believes 
that  nothing  can  be  more  democratic  either  in 
principle  or  practise  than  direct  legislation  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  therefore  has 
chosen  that  for  his  life-work.  President  of  Na- 
tional League  since  its  formation  in  1896,  he  has 
also  been  secretary  of  the  Direct  L«^lation 
League  of  New  Jersey  since  189a;  edited  the 
Direct  Legislation  Record  for  nine  years;  at  one 
time  associate  editor  of  The  Arena.  Secretary  of 
National  Social  and  Political  Conference,  1899; 
chairman  of  Conference  in  1901;  member  of 
National  Committee  of  the  People's  Party.  He 
is  author  of  "By  the  People";  has  also  written 
on  socialism  and  many  economic  subjects  in  the 
magazines  and  public  journals.  Address:  Mil- 
bum,  N.J. 

POORHOnSE  (for  statistics,  see  Pauperism; 
Poor  Rbliep):  A  public  institution  for  the 
care  and  support  of  the  poor  in  general.  In 
America  such  an  institution  is  frequently  called 
an  almshouse,  but  in  England  this  latter  term  is 
usually  reserved  for  small  single  houses,  generally 
supported  by  private  charity,  in  which  one  or 
more  poor  persons  may  live.     The  institution 
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.in  England  corresponding  to  the  public  poor- 
house  or  almshouse  in  America  is  the  workhouse, 
so  called  because  all  inmates  who  are  able  are 
compelled  to  work.  The  workhouse  in  England 
is  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law  Union  (see  Poor- 
La  ws),  while  the  poorhouse  in  the  United  States 
is  usually  a  county  institution,  tho  in  New 
England  it  is  maintained  by  the  town,  and  some 
cities  have  independent  poorhouses  of  their  own. 
The  poorhouse  in  niral  districts  is  frequently 
located  on  a  large  farm,  and  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  "poor  farm"  or  "county  farm.  All  of 
these  terms  have  of  late  years  been  giving  way, 
and  rightly,  to  such  terms  as  "county  infirmary  " 
and  "county  home." 

Poorhouses  were  unknown  in  classical  an- 
tiquity. With  the  advent  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever, houses  for  the  care  of  the  helpless  poor 
began  to  be  provided;  and  the  Emperor  Julian, 
imitating  the   Christians,   issued  an 

^i-t~--     edict  ordering  the  erection  of  poor- 

■^^^^  houses.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
work  of  the  poorhouse  was  chiefly 
performed  by  the  hospitals,  which  were  in  reality 
ecclesiastical  almshouses  for  the  reception  not 
only  of  the  destitute  sick,  but  of  destitute  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  helpless  of 
every  class.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  also,  a  great  many  private  almshouses  for 
tlte  shelter  of  the  poor  were  established  by  private 
bequests,  many  of  which  still  exist  in  European 
countries. 

The  famous  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  (1601) 
provided  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
poorhouses  by  parishes,  and  especially  com- 
mended that  those  unable  to  work  should  be 
reUeved  therein.  But  the  parishes,  being  small 
administrative  units,  were  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  and  comparatively  few 
poorhouses  were  erected.  In  1697  the  city  of 
Bristol  erected  the  first  workhouse,  a  poorhouse 
in  which  the  inmates  were  compelled  to  work  if 
able,  the  idea  being  in  part  to  make  them  con- 
tribute to  their  own  support,  and  in  part  also, 
at  first,  to  teach  them  trades.  The  Bristol  work- 
house being  successful,  the  example  was  followed 
by  other  cities,  and  in  1733  Parliament  passed  an 
act  enabling  two  or  more  parishes  to  combine  for 
the  erection  of  a  common  workhouse.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1834,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (see  Poor-Laws), 
requiring  that  every  Poor  Law  Union  have  at 
^,  least  one  workhouse,  that  the  workhouse  became 
universal  in  England. 

The  early  settlers  in  America  usually  cared  for 
their  few  helpless  poor  by  boarding  them  out  with 
.farmers;  and  this  primitive  method  is  still  fol- 
lowed in  portions  of  the  U.  S.  that  are  thinly 
populated.  Later,  when  the  number  of  helpless 
dependents  had  increased,  in  order  to  diminish 
their  cost  and  perhaps  provide  more  humane 
treatment,  the  town  or  county  authorities  pur- 
chased land  and  erected  a  public  poorhouse,  or 
even  more  frequently  made  use  of  some  farm- 
house purchased  with  the  land 'for  such  an  in- 
stitution. The  man^ement  of  this  institution 
and  the  care  of  the  inmates  were  usually^  let  out 
by  contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  a 
system  which  still  prevails,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  At  this  sta^ 
of  development  the  poorhouse  was  the  pubbc 
catch-all  tor  all  classes  of  dependents.  Children, 
insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptics,  cripples,  blind, 
deaf-mutes,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  of 


all  sorts  were  herded  together  with  little  care  and 
often  in  dire  misery. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century^* 
special  institutions  began  to  be  established  in*^ 
the  U.  S.  for  the  care  of  some  of  these  classes, 
especially  for  dependent  children,  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  insane.  This  movement  re- 
sulted in  a  part  of  these  classes  being  removed 
from  the  poorhouses.  At  the  same  time  better 
buildings  began  to  be  provided  for  poorhouse  use, 
usually  of  the  "institutional"  or  hotel  type. 
Within  recent  times  the  movement  to  exclude 
special  classes  from  the  poorhouse  has  so  far 
advanced  that  seven  states  now  exclude  the 
insane  by  statute,  and  eleven  states  dependent 
children ;  while  all  the  states  have  made  more  or 
less  provision  for  indigent  defectives  in  special 
institutions.  Some  of  the  more  recent  poor- 
houses, also,  built  upon  the  "cottage  plan," 
which  will  be  described  below,  are  models  of 
humanitarian  institutions;  but  in  many  other 
cases  the  poorhouse  remains  what  its  evil  repu- 
tation has  long  made  it — a  place  more  dreaded 
than  the  common  pail.  ^ 

The  poorhouse  is,  as  Warner  says,  "the  funda- 
mental institution  in  American  poor  relief."  It 
is  fundamental  because  it  receives  those  classes 
who  are  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  historically  all  the  other  public 
institutions  which  provide  for  the  poor  have  been 
derived  from  it.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  poor-laws  in  different  states,  and 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  local  conditions, 
there  is  probably  more  diversity  in  the  poor- 
houses of  the  U.  S.  than  in  any  other  public 
institution.  Over  half  of  the  counties  in  the 
U.  S.  have  no  public  poorhouse  at  all,  but  care 
for  their  paupers  through  outdoor  relief  or  by^^ 
boarding  them  out  with  farmers,  as  we  noted 
above.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  states,  moreover, 
provide  in  their  statutes  that  the  care  of  the 
poorhouse  and  its  inmates  may  be  let  out  by 
contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder;  and 
in  two  states  this  is  even  compulsory. 

In  an  investif^tion  of  the  county  almshouses  cf  Missouri, 
made  by  the  writer  in  1903,  it  was  found  that,  out  of  90  01 
these  institutions,  SS  were  managed  by  being  let  out  to  the 
lowest  responslbM  bidder;  58  had  insane  among  their  in- 
mates; and  nearly  all  had  more  or  less  of  the  other  classes 
of  mental  defectives.  Moreover,  out  of  60  almshouses  from 
which  information  could  be  obtained,  only  la  had  buildings 
costing  above  tio.ooo,  and  supplieo  with  modem  conve- 
niences; while  in  the  case  at  si  the  cost  of  the  buildings  was 
less  than  ti,5oo.  Finally,  so  out  of  the  90  almshouses  had 
no  classification  of  inmates  except  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  14  had  not  even  that.  These  facts  are  given 
concerning  the  poorhouses  of  a  single  state  because  they 
are  typical  of  avtrat*  conditions,  taldng  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  causes  of  poorhouse  abuses  are  not  far 
to  seek.     It  must  oe  remembered  that  the  poor- 
house is  usually  a  county  institution  and  not 
tmder  the  direct  control  of  the  state;  and  that 
the   county  is   usually  a  small  administrative 
tmit,  relatively  stingy  and  unenlightened  in  its 
public  policies.     The  county  authorities  fear  that 
a  comfortable  poorhouse  will  attract  some  of  the 
shiftless   elements    among   the    poor   and    thus 
entail,  with  its  cost,  a  double  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers.     Rather  than  be  troubled  witn  enfor- 
cing strict  rules  of  administration  to 
^-n.       prevent    the    poorhouse    from   har- 
Doring  these  worthless  elements,  tbey 
<^  adopt     the     simple     expedient    <» 

making  the  standard  of  comfort  so  low  that  only 
the  me«t,wretched  will  accept  it^     The  result  is 
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that  the  poor  dread  the  poorhouse  worse  than 
a  prison,  and  that  the  average  poorhouse  is  a 
di^race  to  civilization. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  poorhouse  cannot  be  to 
care  for  all  classes  of  dependents.  By  its  very 
nature  the  poorhouse  is  usually  a  small,  local 
institution,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
experts  will  have  charge  of  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
unStted  to  care  for  dependents  that  need  special 
.  or -scientific  care.  Only  those  dependents  that 
need  simply  a  comfortable  home  are  suitable  for 
poorhouse  care.  These  are,  in  particular,  the 
agedwd— in£iiB-4x>or,  of  whom  in  every  old- 
settle3commimity  of  any  size  there  is  always  a 
considerable  number.  The  first  principle,  then, 
in  poorhouse  administration  is  that  all  classes 
that  need  special  care  should  be  removed  tc»^ 
special  institutions.  These  classes  include,  in 
particular,  the  following: 

I.  An  children  above  the  ase  of  two  vean.  Children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  (ixteen  should  never  be 
X>ermitted  to  remain  in  an'  almshouse  except  for  a  brief 
period.  The  education  of  no  child  can  be  properly  conducted 
In  a  poorhouse,  and  it  has  been  found  that  children  in  poor- 
liouses  readily  take  on  the  taint  of  their  pauper  surround- 
ings. What  has  been  said  applies,  of  course,  equally  to 
dnective  children,  for  they  need  special  treatment  in  hos- 
pitals or  schools. 

1.  Tramps,  disorderly  and  vicious  persons  should  be  rig- 
orously excluded  from  the  public  poorhouse.  The  poot^ 
house  is  not  a  correctional  institution,  and  has  no  proper 
facilities  for  controlling  such  persons.  Moreover,  their  pres- 
ence brings  the  poorhouse  into  such  ill  repute  that  the  self- 
respecting  poor  shun  it. 

3.  The  insane  of  all  classes  should  be  removed  from  the 
poorhouse.  Probably  the  habitual  use  of  our  poorhouses  as 
insane  asylums  fi^ves  rise  to  more  serious  abuses  than  any 
other  practise.  The  insane  need  skilled  medical  treatment, 
trained  attendants,  cheerful  surroundings,  and  a  scientific 
diet,  all  of  which  are  lacking  in  a  poorhouse.  Their  presence 
is  also  a  hardship  to  other  mmates. 

4.  The  feeble-minded  of  all  grades  should  be  removed 
from  the  poorhouse  for  similar  reasons.  They  are  not  only 
objectionable  to  other  inmates^  and  inadequately  cared  for, 
but  a  danger  to  the  community.  Under  lax  rules  ci  ad- 
mission and  discharge  feeble-minded  women  invariably  be-' 
come  motbefs,  and  entail  their  defect  on  future  generations. 

S^  Epileptics,  like  the  insane,  need  skilled  mediail  care,  and 
cannbt-be  properly  cared  for  in  the  poorhouse.  Their  pree- 
ence  is  also  disagreeable  to  other  inmates. 

6.  Ptnally,  hospital  cases,  whether  surgical  cases  or  con- 
tagious diseases,  should  of  course  not  be  cared  for  in  the 
poorhouse. 

After  all  of  the  above  classes  of  dependents 
have,  so  to  speak,  been  classified  out  of  the 
poorhouse,  there  remains  the  equallj^  important 
matter  of  classifying  the  inmates  within  the  poor- 
house. At  least  a  fourfold  classification  of  poor- 
house inmates  is  necessary,  even  after  all  of  the 
above  classes  have  been  removed.     First  of  all, 

\   the  .sexes  should  be  absolutely  separated.     Sec- 

x>nAV^,  in  the  South,  at  least,  there  should  be  a 

Classification  according  to  color,  making  duplicate 

institutions,  one  for  whites  and  one  for  colored. 

<  A  third  necessary  classification  is  in  regard  to 
health.  There  should  be  special  provision  for  the 
sick,  either  in  the  form  of  separate  wards  or  sep- 
arate rooms.  If  there  are  cases  of  contagious 
diseases  present,  like  consumption,  they  should 
of  course  be  isolated.    The  fourth  classification 

b)  needed  is  in  regard  to  moral  character.  Inmates 
of  similar  standards  and  congerfial  disposition 
should  be  grouped  together.  Of  course,  if 
children,  or  any  of  the  above  classes  to  be  ex- 
cluded, are  found  in  the  poorhouse,  still  other 
classifications  are  necessary. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  form  of  con- 
struction of  poorhouse  best  adapted  to  the  above 
classification.  Without  doubt  the  "cottage"  or 
detached    plan    of   construction   is   best.    This 
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makes  classification  of  inmates  easy  and  the  in- 
stitution more  homelike  in  appearance,  tho  the 
cottages  niay  be  connected  by  corridors  with  the 
central  building,  in  which  there  may  be  a  common 
dining-room,  kitchens,  etc.,  and  also  one  or  two 
rooms  for  aged  couples  who  wish  to  live  together. 
■,  one-story  construction  has  many  advantages. 
'f  course  the  buildings  should  be  heated  by 
steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  furnished  with 
the  best  modem  sanitary  apparatus. 

All  able-bodied  inmates  should  be  compelled 
to  labor.  Only  thus  can  idle  and  shiftless  ele- 
ments be  effectually  excluded.  Moreover,  work 
should  be  furnished  for  all  inmates  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  do  any  work  at  all.  The  best 
form  of  labor  for  men  is,  without  doubt,  agricul- 
tural labor.  This  does  not,  however,  necessitate 
a  large  farm  in  connection  with  the  poorhouse,  as 
intensive  culture,  or  horticulture,  secures  the  best 
results.  A  large  farm  is  objectionable  for  two 
reasons:  first,  it  requires  so  much  attention  froin 
the  superintendent  that  he  is  liable  to  neglect  the 
inmates;  secondly,  it  necessitates  locating  the 
poorhouse  far  out  in  the  country,  where  many 
modem  conveniences  cannot  easily  be  furnished, 
and  where  the  institution  is  liable  to  be  neglected 
by  the  public. 

Lax  rules  of  admission  and  discharge  are  one 
of  the  evils  of  American  poorhouses.  Paupers 
should  only  be  admitted,  except  provisionally, 
after  an  investigation  by  the  proper  authorities. 
Once  admitted,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
discharge  themselves,  and  should  be  released  only 
when  there  is  some  assurance  that  they  will  he 
properly  cared  for  outside  of  the  institution. 

Finally,  in  the  management  of  a  poorhouse,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  make  it  as  homelike 
as  possible.  Recreations  and  amusements  should 
not  be  neglected.  Books  and  newspapers  should 
abound,  and  simple  entertainments,  as  well  as 
regular  religious  services,  should  be  provided  for 
the  inmates. 

These  reforms  in  the  American  poorhouse  sys- 
tem cannot  be  carried  out  without  some  degree  of 
central  supervision  and  control.  Probably  the 
best  central  supervision  can  be  furnished  by  an 
efficient  State  Board  of  Charities  {cf.  v.).  Local 
boards  of  visitors  to  poorhouses,  which  have  now 
been  provided  for  by  law  in  several  states,  can 
also  do  much  to  correct  abuses.  However,  the 
final  reliance  must  be  upon  mandatory  legisla- 
tion. Statutes  should  be  enacted  regulating  the 
construction  and  management  of  poorhouses  in 
all  necessary  details. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Warner,  Anurican  Charitin,  chap.  vi.  (New 
York,  1894);  AhhuoI  RtporU  National  Conftrnwt  of  Ckar- 
itits  and  ComcUon,  especially  a  paper  by  Miss  Mary  V. 
Clark  in  the  Report  for  1900  (Boston  190 1);  Henderson, 
Dtptndtnts,  DrftcUvts,  DtUngumts  (Boston,  igoi);  id., 
Mod*TH  MtOuds of  Charity  Of kwYoiV.iooa);  Ellwood,  A 
BM*tin  OH  Hu  ConiitUm  of  Ih*  County  Almihonses  <^  Mis- 
souri (University  of  Missouri,  1904):  U.  S.  Census.  Spteial 
Rtport  on  Panptrs  in  Almskous*s,    1904    (Washington, 

ChARLBS  A.    &LLWOOD. 

POOR-LAWS  (EWGLISH)  (see  also  Pauperism; 
Poverty)  :  The  poor-laws  of  England,  which  have 
played  so  large  and  important  a  part  in  her  eco- 
nomic and  social  history,  date  mainly  from  the 
Elizabethan  period. 

In  feudal  times  the  poor  were  recognized  as 
having  direct  claim  .on  their  lords;  there  needed 
to  be  no  other  legal  provision.  What  more  was 
needed  was  left  to  monastic  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical organizations,  and  to  hospitals.     There  wa° 
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no  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  destitution;  appli- 
cation for  relief  was  the  one  thing  needful.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  want  of  discrim- 
ination was  that  the  very  machinery  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  became  a  means  of  increasing 
their  number  and  deteriorating  their  character. 
The  downfall  of  feudalism  and  the  claim  that  the 
land  belonged  to  those  who  had  been  only  ap- 
pointed to  rule  over  it,  the  resultant  stealmg  of 
the  land  by  "the  landed  gentry"  and  the  driving 
out  of  the  feudal  tenants,  thtis  creating  the  mod- 
em landless  class,  developed  a  pauperism  which 
differed  widely  from  the  poverty  of  preceding 
centuries. 

Steps  were  first  taken  simply  for  the  repression  of  the  poor. 
An  act  of  1 1  Ric  hard  II.,  after  providing  for  labor  for  peraons 
able  to  work  (see  "Labor  and  Labor  Laws,"  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
167),  exuu:ts  "that  beggars  impotent  to  serve  shall  abide  in 
the  cities  and  towns  where  they  may  be  dwelling  at  the  time 
of  the  proclamation  of  this  statute,  and,  if  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  towns  will  not,  or  may  not,  suffice  to  find  tnem,  that 
these,  the  said  beggars,  shall  draw  them  to  other  towns  within 
the  hundred,  raiie,  or  wapentake,  or  to  the  towns  where  they 
were  bom,  within  forty  days  after  the  proclamation  made, 
and  they  shall  continually  abide  during  their  lives."  This 
is  the  first  enactment  in  which  the  impotent  poor  are  directly 
named  as  a  sepaiate  chus. 

But  the  problem  grew.     The  reckless  waste 
of  national  resources  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  disso- 
lution and  spoliation  of  the  monas- 
BnrUsli     teries,  the  aebasement  of  the  cur- 
PawMriam  ^ency,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
Soi  of     '*"'^*  belonging  to  the  craft-gilds— 
Bobberr  of  *      continuous  enclosure  of  common 
tlM  Li^  by  '*"'^^'  ^""^  *^^  enforced  ara^gation 
the  VoUsi  °^  ™^'*  '°*°  ^^^  towns,  all  contrib- 
uted  to   establish  pauperism   as   a 
national  institution. 
In  1536  Parliament  first  attempted  to  cope 
with  the  problem  by  enacting  that  voluntary 
alms  should  be  collected  in  each  parish  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  impotent  poor. 

Passing  by  various  acts  of  similar  import  and 
growing  more  and  more  toward  the 

Bliabotlu««'°'P"^!7  ^}l«f   °f   *^«    poor    we 
•  .^        come  to  the  Elizabethan  acts.    Leg- 
islation (1572)  took  a  vigorous  turn 
"for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds 
and  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  impotent." 

The  act  of  14  Eliz.,  c.  s,  reciting  that  "all  the  parts  of 
this  realm  of  England  ancf  Wales  be  presently  with  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  exceedingly  pestered,  by 
meant  whereof  daily  faappeneth  in  the  same  realm  horrible 

•  murders,  thefts,  and  other  great  outrages,  to  the  high  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  great  annoy  of  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  for  avoiding  confusion  by  reason  of  numbers 
of  laws  concerning  the  premises  standing  in  force  together," 
repealed  before-mentioned  statutes  and  made  provision  for 
various  matters,  "as  well  for  the  utter  suppressing  of  the 
said  outrageous  enemies  to  the  common  weal  as  for  the 
charitable  relieving  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor  people." 
Persons  above  fourteen,  and  bein^  rogues,  vagabonds,  or 
sturdy  beggars,  and  "taken  begging  in  every  part  of  this 
realm,  or  taken  vagrant,  wandering  and  misordering  them- 
selves," were  upon  their  apprehension  to  be  committed  to 
prison  to  the  next  session  or  jail  delivery  without  bail,  and 
on  conviction  "shall  be  adjudged  to  be  grievously  whipt,  and 
burnt  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  irtm  of 
the  compass  of  an  inch  about,  manifesting  his  or  her  roguish 

«  kind  of  life,  and  his  or  her  punishment  received  for  the  same." 
This  judgment  was  not  to  be  executed  if,  after  imprisonment, 
"some  honest  person,  valued  at  the  last  subsidy  next  before 
that  time  to  £s  in  goods  or  10s.  in  lands,  or  else  some 
such  honest  houwholder  as  by  the  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  same  county,  or  two  of  them,  shall  be  allowed,  will 
of  his  charity  take  such  offender  before  the  same  justices  into 
bis  service  for  one  whole  year,"  under  recognixance  to  keep 
this  poor  person  for  that  period  and  to  bring  mm,  if  still  living, 
before  the  justices  at  this  year's  end;  on  the  other  hand  the 
pauper,  departing  witbin  the  year  against  the  will  of  his 
master,  was  to  be  whipt  and  burnt  as  above  provided. 
The  offender  was  abeolved  from  a  second  punishment  for  a 
abort  time,  but  if  after  threescore  days,  and  being  of  the 


Sre  of  eighteen  or  more,  he  "do  eftsoons  fall  again  to  any 
nd  of  roguish  or  vagabond's  trade  of  life,"  then  the  said 
rogue,  vagabond,  or  sturdy  beggar,  from  thenceforth  was  to 
"  be  taken,  adjudged,  and  deemed  in  all  respects  as  a  fekn," 
and  should  suffer  as  a  felon — subject,  however,  to  like  re- 
demption as  on  the  first  charge,  conditioned  for  two  years' 
service;  but  offending  a  third  time  he  was  to  "be  adjudged 
a  felon  "  and  suffer  pains  of  death  and  loes  of  lands  and  goods 
as  a  felon,  without  allowance  or  benefit  of  clergy  or  sanctoary. 
Offendera  under  fourteen  were  punishable  by  wfaippiog  or 
stocking,  as  provided  by  the  repealed  statutes. 

This  was  harsh,  but  the  short-lived  law  ol 
Edward  VI.  was  harsher  still.  It  allowed,  how- 
ever, for  many  exceptions,  and  called  for  diaii- 
table  relief. 

The  numerous  charities  and  endowments  and 
fotmdations  of  almshouses,  by  will  and  other* 
wise,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
still  extant  in  numerous  buildings  throughout 
the  cotmtry,  are  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  the 
legislation  here  referred  to.  I 

Still,  legal  repression  and  private  charity  did  ^ 
not  work,  and  occasioned  the  legislation  of  1601, 
laving  the  foundation  of  the  poor-law  system 
which  has  endured  in  substance  even  down  to  the 
present  century. 

By  this  act  two  or  more  "substantial  householders"  were 
to  be  yearly  nominated  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  lerfC 
as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each  parish.  The  o\'er«eers  were 
to  raise  "weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of  ever\-  inhabi- 
tant, such  competent  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  think  fit," 
for  (a)  setting  to  woric  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parent* 
shall  not  be  tnought  able  to  keep  and  maintain  them:  (i)  for 
setting  to  work  all  such  persons,  married  and  unmarried, 
having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  who  use  no  ordH 
nary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by:  (c)  for 
providing  a  convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron, 
and  other  ware  and  stuff,  to  set  the  poor  on  work:  (<0  for 
the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  old,  impotent,  blind,  and 
such  other  amon^  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work. 
Children  whose  parents  cannot  maintain  them 
are  to  be  apprenticed  till  the  age  cf  four-and- 
twenty  years  in  the  case  of  boys  and  twenty- 
one  years  or  the  time  of  marriage  in  the  case 
of  girls.  The  overseers  may,  with  the  leave 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Iifanor,  erect  house*  for 
the  impotent  poor  on  any  waste  or  common. 
No  provision  is  made  for  the  erection  of^any  house  in  which 
work  may  be  done,  and  it  was  evidently  intended  that  the 
flax,  hemp,  etc.,  should  be  worked  up  at  the  houses  of  the 
poor.  But  an  act  of  1576  had  already  empowered  the  its- 
tices  of  each  county  to  erect  "houses  of  correction'  in 
which  "such  as  be  already  grown  up  in  idleness  and  so 
ro^es  at  this  present"  should  be  set  to  \rork  under  strict 
prison  discipline;  and  the  justices  were  now  ordered  to  com- 
mit to  these  places,  or  to  the  common  jail,  those  who  refused 
to  work  on  materials  provided  by  the  parish.  What  they 
had  to  expect  at  the  houses  of  correction  may  be  seen  from 
one  of  the  rule*  of  the  Suffolk  House  for  the  year  1589 — 
"Item,  it  is  ordered  and  agreed  upon  that  every  strong  or 
sturdy  rogue  at  his  or  her  first  entrance  into  the  said  house 
shall  have  twelve  stripes  upon  his  bare  skin  with  the  said 
whip  provided  for  said  house;  and  every  young  ragoe  or  idle 
loiterer  six  stripes  with  the  said  whip  in  form  aforesaid. 
And  that  every  one  of  them,  without  fau,  at  their  firat  coming 
into  the  said  house,  shall  have  put  upon  him.  her,  or  them 
some  clogs,  chain,  collars  of  iron,  ririgle,  or  manacle,  such  a* 
the  keeper  of  the  said  house  shall  think  meet." 

The  new  act  was  only  gradually  carried  out.  In  i6u 
"A  Wellwisher"  compluni,  in  a  tract  called  "Grievous 
Groans  for  the  Poor,"  tbat  "tbo  the  number  of  the  poor  do 
daily  increase,  there  hath  been  no  collection  for  them,  no  net 
these  seven  years,  in  many  parishes  of  this  land,  especially  in 
country  towns;  but  many  of  those  parishes  tumeth  forth 
their  poor,  yea  and  their  lusty  laborers  that  will  not  work,  or 
for  any  misdemeanor  want  work,  to  beg,  filch,  and  steal  for 
their  maintenance,  so  that  the  country  is  pitifully  pestered 
with  them;  yea  and  the  maimed  soldiers  that  have  ventured 
their  lives  and  lost  their  limbs  on  our  behalf  are  also  thus 
requited.  ...  So  they  are  turned  forth  to  travel  in  idleness 
(the  highway  to  hell)  .  .  .  until  the  law  bring  tbem  onto 
the  fearful  end  of  hanging." 

In  1630  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  working  of  the  law,  and  new 
legislation  resulted.  In  1663  the  statute  13  and 
14  Charles  II.  recited  various  evils,  and  devel- 
oped the  law  of  settlement,  which  proved  so 
fruitful  in  ills.  >  y"   e"  tw  ^j ^7k^,^i^ 
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It  aaid  "by  reuon  of  aome  defects  in  the  htw,  poor  people 
«re  not  lestnined  from  goins  from  one  pariah  to  another, 
and  therefore  do  endeavor  to  settle  themselvei  in  tfaoae  pai^ 
isba  where  there  ii  the  best  stock,  the  largest  conmions  or 
wastes  to  build  cottages,  and  the  most  woods 
for  them  to  bum  and  destroy,  and,  when  they 
have  consumed  it,  then  to  another  caiish, 
and  at  last  become  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
to  the  great  discouia^ment  d  parishes  to 
provide  stock,  where  it  is  liable  to  be  de- 
voured by  strangers."  Justices  of  the 
paace,  upon  complaint  by  the  iiarish  ofBcen,  within  forty 
days  after  any  such  penons'  coming  to  settle  aa  before  men- 
tioned in  any  tenement  under  the  yearly  value  of  jCio,  were 
empowered  by  warrant  to  remove  such  person  to  the  parish 
-where  he  was  last  legally  settled  either  as  a  native,  bouse- 
faolder,  sojourner,  apprentice,  or  servant  for  not  less  than 
forty  days,  tmless  he  gave  sufficient  security  for  the  discharge 
of  the  parish. 

This  act  at  once  divided  England  into  14,000 
-warring  communities,  each  determined,  at  what-  ' 
ever  cost,  -to  throw  its  burden  of  involuntary 
charity  upon  its  neighbor.  A  huge  code  of  case 
law,  dfeveloped  bv  hundreds  of  judgments  and 
appeals,  was  founded  upon  the  muddled  sentences 
of  the  original  acts.  Every  possible  subtlety  as 
•to  the  effect  of  every  variety  of  hiring  or  appren- 
ticeship, or  the  validity  of  indentures  given  by 
a  parish  where  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
-were  the  same  persons,  was  defined  to  a  hair's 
breadth,  while  the  incurable  -vagrant,  the  too 
ambitious  laborer,  the  widow,  the  lunatic,  the 
invalid,  the  tmhappy  causes  of  this  warfare,  were 
carted  and  whipped  and  driven  backward  and 
forward  from  one  cruel  little  parish  to  another. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  some  changes  in  the  law.  It 
liad  evidently  produced  evil.  It  was  not  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  an  important  inroad  on 
the  law  relating  to  the  remo-val  of  the  poor  was  made  by 
requiring  actual  chaigeabiUty  before  removal  to  their  place 
of  settlement  (35  George  III.,  c.  10 1):  and  at  the  same  time  . 
justices  were  empowered  to  suspend  removal  in  the  case  of^ 
sickness. 


the  poor,  and  the  accumulated  evils  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  poor-laws  led,  in  1783,  to  the  passing 
of  the  statute  33  George  III.,  c.  83,  known  as 
"Gilbert's  Act,"  the  principle  of  which  was 
extensively  adopted  in  subsequent  legislation. 
Only  the  aged  and  infirm  were  to  be  sent  to  work- 
houses, and  the  principle  was  deliberately  adopt- 
ed that  work  was  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  able-bodied,  and  that  any  difference 
between  their  wages  and  the  sum  necessary  for 
their  maintenance  was  to  be  made  up  from  the 
rates. 

In  1T95  the  magistrates  of  Berkshire  "and 
other  discreet  persons"  announced  that  thev 
would  make  an  allowance  in  aid  of  wages  to  "all 
poor  and  industrious  men  and  their  families," 
raising  the  household  income  in  each  case  to  a 
minimum  varying  with  the  price  of  bread.  And 
so  began  the  pauperization  of  the  English  rural  . 
population.  Hitherto  relief,  in  theory,  at  least,^^ 
nad  been  confined  to  the  exceptionally  unfortu- 
nate. Now  the  ra-tes  were  to  become  part  of  the 
normal  industrial  system;  fanners  discharged 
their  men  in  a  body,  to  take  them  back  next  day 
as  paupers  with  part  of  their  wages  paid  by  the 
parish. 

Says  Thorold  Rogers  ("Work  and  Wages," 
chap.  XV.) :  i 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  cniel,  I  had  almost  aaid 
more  insolent,  than  to  condemn  a  laborer  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible wages  on  which  life  may  be  sustained,  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  interpreted  and  enforced  by  an  utriquitous  body 
of  magistrates,  whose  interest  it  was  to  screw  the  pittance 
down  to  the  lowest  conceivable  margin,  and  to  inform  the 
stinted  recipient  that,  when  he  had  starved  on  that  during 
the  days  of  his  strength,  others  must  work  to  maintain  him 
in  sicknesa  or  old  age. 


There  was  aome  development  of  relief.  In 
1676  William  III.,  when  appointing  his  new 
Board  of  Trade,  instructed  them  to  "consider 
of  proper  methods  of  setting  on  work  and  employ- 
ing the  poor,  and  making  them  useful."  Two 
years  later  a  new  "corporation"  was  formed  for 
London,  and  several  houses  in  Bishopsgate  Street 
were  bought.  Into  these  houses  were  taken 
"the  poor  distiest  children  that  lay  up  and 
down  m  the  streets  of  the  city,"  and  others,  for 
each  of  whom  the  churchwardens  of  the  various 
city  parishes  paid  a  shilling  a  week.  _  There  were 
about  400  in  all.  At  Bristol,  Gary  succeeded  in 
getting  a  workhouse  established.  The  example 
was  followed  by  other  places.  The  results,  in 
suppressing  vagrancy  and  keeping  down  the 
rates,  were  so  good  that  in  1723  a  general  act 
was  passed  allowing  parishes  either  singly  or  in 
combination  to  build  workhouses,  and  to  refuse 
relief  to  all  who  would  not  enter  them. 

In  a  book  published  in  1735,  describing  about 
a  htmdred  ot  the  newly  established  houses,  a 
correspondent  from  Rumford  -writes:  "I  must, 
sir,  observe  -to  you  that  the  advantage  of  the 
■workhouse  to  the  parish  does  not  arise  from  what^ 
the  people  do  toward  their  subsistence,  but  from 
the  apprehension  the  poor  have  of  it."  The 
workhouses  were  nm  for  profit.  John  Locke's 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  written  in  1697, 
contains  exact  calculations  as  to  the  value  of  the 
labors  of  young  children,  and  of  those  who,  being 
decayed  of  their  full  strength,  could  yet  do  some- 
thing. 

A  few  years,  however,  sufficed  to  develop  the 
injurious  effects  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with 


The  suffering  and  demoralization  of  the  Eng- 
lish laborer  that  resulted  from  the  system  can 
_/»to-day  be  scarcely  credited.  He  could  not  live 
except  by  pauper' relief.  He  cared  therefore  lit- 
tle about  work.  It  was  really  the  parish  that 
sold  his  labor.  In  some  parishes  the  laborers 
were  put  up  at  auction.  Sometimes  children  of 
either  sex  were  sold  to  manufacturers  in  job  lots 
(the  manufacturer  sometimes  contracting  to  take 
one  insane  child  for  so  many  healthy  ones). 
Often  children  of  both  sexes  were  given  over  to 
gang-masters,  who  would  let  them  out  to  farm- 
ers, working  them  in  the  field  by  day  and  lodging 
them  in  bams  by  night  -without  any  pretense  of 
decency.  The  poorhouses  were  called  "bas- 
tiles."  The  degraded  laborer  came  to  look  upon 
pauper  relief  without  shame,  and  the  distributer 
of  tne  relief  would  go  around  and  distribute  the 
bread  the  laborer  could  not  buy.  The  poor- 
relief  rates  rose  till  they  threatened  to  devour 
the  rents  of  the  landlords.  The  landlords  them- 
selves were  compelled  to  desire  a  change.  Vari- 
ous minor  changes  led  to  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  investiga-te  the  subject  Mi^ 
the  great  reform  law  of  1834. 

Says  Graham  Wallas   (see  references  at  the 
end  of  this  article) : 


Their  report,  after  two  years  of  incessant  labor  on  the 
part  o(  tne  commissionets  and  their  paid  assistants,  was 
presented  in  1834,  and  is  still  the  most  magnificent  State 
paper  in  existence,  admirable  in  form  and  crushing  in  argu- 
ment. It  ended  by  recommending  a  radical  alteration  of 
the  whole  system.  Parishes  were  to  be  formed,  with  or 
without  their  consent,  into  unions,  whose  accounts  were  to 
be  inspected  and  whose  by-laws  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  a 
body  of  three  commissioners  sitting  in  London,  and  repre- 
sented by  traveling  subcommissioners  in  the  country.  Out- 
door relief  to  abw-bodied  persons  was  to  be  prohibited, 
rnole  administration  of  the  law 
'the  condition  of 


Finally,  and  chiefly, 

was  to  be  regulated  on  the  principle  that  ' 


the 
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the  paupers  shall  in  no  case  be  so  eligible  as  the  condition  of 
peisons  of  the  lowest  class,  subsisting  on  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry." 


Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Prof.  William  Smart,  the  Rev.  H.  Rnsell 
Wakefield,  Mrs.  Bernard  Boeanquet,  Mn.  Sidney  Wdib, 
and  Miss  Octavia  Hill. 


/; 


The  report  was  adopted  hy  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. Repression  of  the  poor  was  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  Outdoor  relief  was  gradually 
ended.  Families  were  broken  up,  lodged  in  poor- 
houses,  husband  and  wife  being  separated.  Says 
Mr.  Wallas: 

The  sordid  abominations  of  the  old  law  were  soon  for- 
gotten, and  the  religious  workingxnan  as  well  as  the  revolu- 
tionary Chartist  loathed  the  new  science  which  aimed,  it  was 
said,  at  reducing  the  population  to  Parson  Malthus's  standard 
by  starving  the  paupers  and  separating  man  and  wife  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  word  of  God.  .  .  . 

The  opposition  to  the  new  law  soon  penetrated  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  with  increasing  difficulty  • 
that  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  were  from  time  to  time 
renewed.  At  last,  in  1847,  the  Poor-law  Commission  was 
dissolved ;  two  out  of  the  three  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  day 
disappeared,  having  perhaps  taken  themselves  rather  too 
seriously  as  solitary  protesters  against  an  evil  world;  and  an 
ofiBdal  Poor-law  Board  with  a  parliamentary  head  was 
created.  By  187 1  so  many  duties  of  various  kinds  had  been 
assigned  to  the  department  that  it  took  the  name  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  it  still  retains.  Sixty 
years  have  now  passed  since  the  new  poor-law  was  first 
enacted.  During  that  time  the  great  evil  noted  by  the 
commissioners  01  1834,  the  relief  of  able-bodied  men  in  aid 
of  wages  or  as  a  premium  upon  idleness,  has  practically 
disappeared. 

Relief  is  now  given  under  a  series  of  general 
orders  and  instructional  circulars  issued  oy  the 
Local  Government  Board. 
*^  _  Outdoor  relief  is  under  strict  limitations  given 
in  money  and  in  kind,  but  in  the  case  of  able- 
bodied  persons  it  is  laid  down  that  "one  half  at 
least  shall  be  given  in  articles  of  food  or  fuel  or 
in  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity."  Relief 
may  also  be  given  by  way  of  Ig^.  The  relieving 
ofiicer  has  to  investigate  the  cases  of  all  appli- 
cants; he  can  give  temporary  relief  in  kind,  where 
necessary,  and  must  report  to  the  guardians  as 
to  the  health,  ability  to  work,  etc.,  of  the  appli- 
cant and  his  family. 

Of  the  working  of  the  law,  Mr.  J.  F.  Oakeshot 
(see  references)  says: 

The  growth  of  humanitarian  feeling  has  had  its  influence 
on  poor-law  administration,  and  the  inhumanity  of  fifty 
years  ago  would  not  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion  to-day. 
At  the  same  time  the  administration  at  the  law  is  still  want- 
ing in  humanity.  Over  the  entrance  of  Dante's  hell  was 
wntten,  "Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here,"  and  if  the 
effect  (^  our  poor-law  system  were  to  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence  we  should  have  to  use  the  same  words.  In 
the  desire  of  insuring  that  "the  situation  of  the  paupers 
shall  not  be  made  really  or  apparently  so  eligible  -as  the^ 
situation  of  the  independent  laborer  of  tne  lowest  class,"  we 
deliberately  feed  them  worse  than  criminals  (the  prison  diet- 
ary is  luxurious  in  comparison  with  the  poor-law  standards), 
and  we  allow  the  law  to  be  administered  with  such  hanhness 
that  many  men  and  women  every  year  deliberately  prefer 
death  by  starvation  outside  the  workhouse  to  accepting 
relief  from  the  rates  with  its  deprivation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  and  its  dishonorable  stigma  of  pauperism  alike 
on  aged  and  young,  infirm  and  able-bodied,  deserving  and 
undeserving. 

At  present  the  poor-laws  are  universally  re- 
garded as  a  failure,  at  least  in  their  present  form, 
and  a  royal  commission  was  appomted  in  1905  , 
to  inquire — 

1.  Into  the  working  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of 
poor  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom; 

2.  Into  the  various  means  which  have  been  adopted  out- 
side of  the  poor-laws  for  meeting  distress  arising  from  want 
of  employment,  particularly  dunng  periods  of  severe  indus- 
trial depression;  and 

To  consider  and  report  whether  anjr,  and,  if  so,  what,  modi- 
fication of  the  poor-laws  or  chanjges  in  their  administration, 
or  fresh  legislation  for  dealing  with  distress,  are  advisable. 

Am6ng  the  commissioners  are  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
M.  P.  (chairman);  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  P.R.S.: 


Most  people  believe  that  the  poor  m.ust  be  re- 
lieved in  other  ways.  (See  Old-Agb  Pensions; 
Employment  Bureaus;  Labor  Colonies;  Un- 
employment, etc.) 

Socialists  assert  that  the  only  way  to  reform 
the  poor-laws  is  to  abolish  them.  Says  the  Rt- 
former's  Year  Book  (1907): 

The  only  way  in  which  to  reform  the  pooi^lav  b  to 
abolish  it.  ^  At  present  it  is  a  separate  department  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  subject  to  specially  minute  control  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  issues  ukases  with  the  >»i«««<?«»g 
force  of  law.  It  is  administered  by  specially  elected  boards 
of  guardians.  Its  subjects  are  caUed  paupers,  and  are  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  cititenship  whether  they  aie  vetaans 
of  labor  or  incorrigible  rogues.  This  rubbish  should  be 
swept  away.  It  is  out  of  date,  irrational,  and  unpopular. 
It  pleases  neither  the  well-to-do,  who  pay  the  piper,  mx  the 
paupers,  who  dance  to  the  disrnal  tune.  The  pressing  need 
IS  for  a  new  classification.  The  aged,  the  sick,  and  the 
children,  victims  of  accident  or  of  a  wixmg  system  of  veolth 
distribution,  should  be  cared  for,  not  under  a  special  poor- 
law,  but  as  part  of  the  regular  duty  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. All  legal  disqualifications  by  poor  relief  nnut 
fo.  Old-age  pensions  will  provide  for  some;  grouped  alms- 
ouses  for  others.  The  children  must  be  educated,  and 
fitted  to  take  their  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  lotion. 
The  sick  must  be  properly  cared  for.  On  the  other  han<L  the 
idle,  the  wasters,  the  unemployable  must  be  dealt  with  in 
farm  colonies. 

Rbfbrbhcbs:  T.  W.  Fowle's  The  Poor-law,  "English  Qtisen 
Series"  USja);  Tht  History  of  At  Poor-lam,  a  paper  by 
Graham  Wallas,  published  in  Tht  Cooptrativt  AmauJ  lac 
1804:  Til*  Humamtinf  of  At  Poor-law,  a  Fkbian  tract 
(1894),  by  J.  T.  Oakeshot.     (See  also  Povbktt.) 

POPULATION  (see  also  Birth-Rate;  Dbath- 
Rate;  Marriage;  Cities;  Maltrusianism): 
We  give  in  this  article  the  principal  facts  as  to 
population  bearing  on  sociology,  leaving  to  the 
various  articles  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
involved. 

The  figures  of  population  shown  on  p.  92a  will 
be  found  larger  than  those  given  jn  most  year 
books,  because  they  represent,  in  most  cases,  later 
returns. 

If  the  whole  earth  were  as  thickly  inhabited  as 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (359.65  to  the  square 
mile,  see  next  table)  it  would  have,  omitting  des- 
ert and  polar  regions,  a  population  of  t8,ai8,- 
430,000.  Ravenstein  estimates  that  the  earth, 
with  present  methods  of  production,  could  sup- 
port ao7  to  the  square  mile. 

Dr.  J.  Bertillon,  chief.of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  cit^  of  Paris,  gives  the  following 
figures  of  the  gam  of  population  per  1,000  in  ten 
years  (Btilletin  de  I'lnsMut  Inttmational  de  Sla- 
tistique,  vol.  xiii.,  part  ii.): 

United  States,  ao6;  Mexico,  73.4;  Austria,  93.6;  Hungary, 
101.5;  Belgium,  133.9;  Bulgaria,  181. i;  Denmark,  ia6.}: 
France  13. i;  Germany,  1^9.8;  Italy,  70.5;  Nethariands, 
131.3;  NorWMT.  111.4;  Russia  in  Europe.  i36.a:  Servia,  i7>.6; 
Siwin,  33.1:  Switzerland,  101.7.     (See  Birth-Ratb,) 

Population  by  Religions 

The  tables  on  pp.  paa  and  9a3  for  cotmtries  in 
which  a  religious  census  exists,  are  based  on  such 
information  as  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  affords. 
For  countries  in  which  no  such  census  exists  they 
are  taken  from  the  Blue  Book  of  MissioTts  for  1905, 
from  the  latest  official  estimates,  or  careful  re- 
ttims  from  mission  fields.  For  the  United  States, 
France,  and  in  a  few  other  instances  they  are 
from  special  sources  as  indicated  in  the  notes.  It 
is  believed,  therefore,  that  those  figures  represent 
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Couimttss,  Akbas,  Populations 
The  statutics  in  round  numbers  are  estimated  from  official  sources;  exact  figures  indicate  a  census. 


ComrnuM 


Area 
in  sq.  m. 


Population 


Per 
sq.  m. 


Year 


COUXTUES 


Area 
insq.  m. 


Population 


Per 
sq.  m. 


Year 


A.pstiCA: 

A'byasinia 

Britiali  Colonies. . . . 

Britsmh  Depend 

Kongo  Free  State . . 

Bgypt 

Prench  Depend. . . . 
German  Depend. . . . 

Italian  Depend 

Liberia 

Morocco 


Portusnese  Depend. 
Spanish  Depend. . . . 
Ttirldah  Depend. . . . 

ToUU  Africa 

North  Aubrica: 
Canada  and  British 

Colonies  * 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Oaniah  Colonies. , . 
Dutch  Colonies  * . . 
Prench  Colonies. , . 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

San  Salvador 

Santo  Domingo. . . 
United  States*... 
Porto  Rico 


Total  Norik  Anuriea 

South  Ahbuca: 

Areentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Colonies  '. . 

Chile 

Colombia 

Dutch  Colonies  * . . 

Ecuador 

Prench  Colonies  •  . 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 


Tolal  South  Anitriea 

Asia: 

Afghanistan 

Bhutan 

British  India 

British  Colonies  and 

Dependencies.. 
China 


French  Depend. . . 


aoo.ooo 

3,160,000 
900,000 
400,000 

3.77S.150 
M  1.460 
188,500 
3S.0O0 
a  19,000 
701,040 
80,580 
398,90a 


10,000,000 

7,001,073 

35,000,000 

30,001,346 

9,811,045 

34.000,000 

ia,6oo,ooo 

850,000 

a,o6o,ooo 

5,000,000 

8,>48.5a7 

291,946 

1,300,000 


SO. 00 
13.15 

16,  ao 
33-33 
14-55 

9-00 
13 -Sa 

4-51 
58.86 
aa.83 
10. 41 

3-60 

3.a6 


^  1900 
1900 
^  X900 
*  1901 
1900 
^  1900 
'  1900 
'  1900 
■1895 

^  XQOO 

'  1900 

'  IQOO 

^  1900 


io,6ia,856 


«156,174,937 


14.71 


3,801,348 

a3,ooo 

43,000 

86,634 

403 

1,160 

46,774 

io,ao4 

46,150 

767,060 

49,aoo 

'■"' 

18,045 

3,634,  laa 

3.435 


7,335,400 

333,000 
1,573,000 

130,893 
53.486 

391.140 
1,804,000 
1.337.000 

745,000 
13,606,000 

500,000 
1,007,000 

610,000 

84,154,000 

1,000.000 


1.90 
14.04 
36.58 

1.35 

131-70 

338-50 

38-57 

133.01 
16. 11 

17.74 

10.  16 

139-38 

33  80 

33.33 

391 . 13 


1904 
1905 
1005 

ir 

(«) 

1905 

1901 

1 90s 

1906 

1904 

190s 

igos 


8,537,860 


114,460,918 


13-43 


1,135.840 
719,000 
3,319,000 
104,339 
179,901 
504,773 
46,060 
116,000 
30,500 
157,713 
713.859 
73,110 
593.940 


5.678,000 
3,180,000 
14,334.000 

339,000 
3,339.000 
4,000,000 

75,000 
1,400,000 

33.000 

636,000 
4,500,000 
1,038,000 
1,591,000 


5.00 

1-99 
4-45 
3-17 
II. 5 
7.93 
1.03 

13  .07 
1.07 

6.30 
14.37 
4.36 


1905 
1905 
1905 
1904 
190s 
1904 
1904 
1905 
190 1 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1906 


7,703.144 


40,043,000 


S.I9 


350,000 

16,800 

1,766,517 

139.786 

4,377,170 

356,000 


■•4,775.000 

"35.000 

394,317,000 

6,976,000 
433.533.000 

**3l,5i8,ooo 


1.48 
166.61 

49  90 
101.36 

84.03 


1905 
1905 
1905 

1905 
1905 
1901 
1905 


Asia  (fottUtuuii : 
German  Depend. . . . 
Japan  and  Possess. . 

Korea 

Nepal 

Oman 

Persia 

Portuguese  Possess - 
Russian  Possessions 

Siam 

Turkish  Possessions 

Total  Asia 

EuROPi: 

Andom 

Austria 

Hungry 

Bosnia  and  Hene- 

Kovina  •• 

Belgium 

Bulgaria  (North  and 

South) 

Denmark'* 

Prance '» 

Germany '» 

Greece'* 

Crete" 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Netherlands  « 

Norway 

Portugal » 

Rumania 

Russia  (Europe)'*- . 

San  Marino 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  (Europe)'*.. 
United  Kingdom. . . 
United     Colonies 

(Europe)'* 

Total  Ettrop* 

Oceania: 

Australia  ((^mmon- 
wealth  of) 

New  Zealand 

Other  British  Pos- 
sessions ** 

Dutch  Possessions . . 

Prench  Possessions. 

(Jerman  Possessions 

U.  S.  Possessions. . . 

TotalOctania 


3  00 

"  175.368 

84,400 

54,000 

83,000 

618,000 

'8,973 

6,307,66a 

336,000 

693,610 


'•6o,< 

''So,8s7.< 

"*  13,000,1 

'*  5,ooo,> 

'8oo,< 

7,654,< 

>°  896,1 

I9.I3S,< 

5.000,1 

>*  16,899,1 


,000 

300 

00 

,000 

*95 

.000 

143 

,000 

9* 

,000 

9 

,000 

13 

,DOO 

99 

,000 

3 

,000 

31 

<9 

,000 

34 

36 

1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1904 
1905 
'897 
1905 
1905 


14,876,485 


879.4ss.000 


59.05 


175 
115,903 
115,430 

19,800 
11,373 

38,080 

15.59* 

307,054 

308,780 

35,014 

3.36s 

1 10,646 

998 

8 

3.630 

11,563 

114.130 

"35.490 

50,700 

'1,113,537 

38 

18,63c 

194.78. 

173.871 

iS.976 

65.530 

131,391 

119 


15.000 
37,341,000 
10,114,000 

1,591,000 
7,161,000 

4,015,000 

1,605,000 

39,300,000 

60,641,000 

3,434,000 

310,000 

33,604,000 

336,000 

'?•' 
338,000 

S,59*.ooo 

3,311,000 

5,418,000 

6,480,000 

^I35|i6i.ooo 

11.000 

3,689,000 

18,118,000 

5,395,000 

3.459.000 

6.185.000 

43.659.000 

333,700 


135  03 
160.36 

80.36 
639.65 


10s 
167 
189 
190 

il 

303 

347 

1.897 

63 
445 

18 
151 
1*7 

S8 
389 
144 

95 

316 

94 

359 


1,879.86 


1905 
190S 

1900 
190S 

190S 
1906 
190s 
1905 
1904 
1900 
1904 
1900 
1900 

>  190a 
1905 
190s 
1900 
1905 

'1905 
1899 

'1905 
1900 
1905 

,  190S 

'  1905 
1906 

1906 


3,809,901  414,111,700 


III. 33 


»,971.573 
104.75  ' 

107,107 
736,400 

S,17o 
,  ,160 
115,000 


4,141,361 


4,048,000 
889,000 

678,000 

36,000,000 

86,000 

443,000 

7.635.000 


49.779.000 


1.36 
8.49 

48.89 

4-60 
66.39 


190S 
1906 

*'  1905 
*'l^ 
"  1906 
*'  1905 
^906 


'  Estimated. 

*  Nearly  all  these  figures  are  based  on  estimates,  and  still  they  are  given  to  the  last  decimal:  the  reason  is  that  the  number  of 
Europeans  is  given  in  exact  figures,  that  of  natives  estimated. 

*  Including  West  Indies,  but  not  Labrador;  the  latter  lias  about  1 30.000  sq.  m.  and  an  estimated  population  of  4,000, 
4  Average  of  estimates  for  several  years,  1900  to  1903  and  1904. 

*  Curacao. 

*  Including  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

7  British  Honduras,  British  Guiana,  and  Falkland  Islands. 

*  Surinam;  population  does  not  include  forest-negroes. 

*  Guiana. 

■•  Estimated. 

"  Inclusive  of  Formosa,  Pescadores,  and  southern  Sakhalin:  but  exclusive  of  Port  Arthur  and  Liao  Tung. 

'*  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  been  under  the  joint  administfation  of  Austria-Hungary  since  July  13,  1878,  and  pay  no 
tribute  to  Turkey. 

**  For  colonies,  see  respective  continents. 

"Crete  has  been  autonomous  since  1S98  under  guaranty  of  England,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy.  But  Greece  has  the 
li^t  to  nominate  the  High  Commissioner  and  exercises  a  geneml  supervision. 

u  Estimated. 

**  Inchiding  Axores  and  Madeira  (both  area  and  po|>ulation) . 

■7  Russia  proper,  Poland.  Finland,  and  Ciscaucasia. 

M  Including  &mo«,  but  excluding  Crete  (under  Greece),  Cyprus  (Great  Britain,  Asiatic  Ojlonies),  Bulgaria,  and  Herzegovina. 

••Malta  and  Oibn3tar.  lyii  zeu  uf^j  vy >^ -<  iv? 

"Payna,  Fiji,  Tonga,  Solomon,  and  (Gilbert  Islands.  "Estimated.  "^ 
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Th>  World 
Arba,  Population,  Dbnsitt,  Basbd  on  Latbst  Officiai,  CuntraBS 


Divisions  ' 

Area  in 

square  miles  » 

Desert" 

Population, 

latest  censuses 

BstimateoC 
Supan" 

Per  aqnmn 

Africa 

10,611,000 

'8,517,000 

7,703,000 

» 14,876,000 

3,809,000 

'4,141,000 

1,116,000 
9S.OOO 
45,000 

1,300,000 

156,174,000 

'114,460,000 

40,043,000 

•879.455.000 

414,106,000 

•49.779.000 

140,700,000 

105,714,000 

38.481,000 

819. 556.000 

391,364,000 

6,483,000 

91.000 

14.71 
13.4s 

S-i» 

59 -OS 

111 .3a 

America,  North  ' 

A»ia». . .'. 

614,000 

Polar  nsgions 

Total 

49.668,000 

'4,180,000 

1,664,017,000 

1,503.190,000 

53 -SO 

>  For  details,  see  table  on  p.  931.     'Includins  West  Indies.     '  Indudingjapan,  but  not  the  Dutch  Eastlndies.     'Indttding 
"     '        '    "    1  and  Southern  Pacific  Oceans.     *  Total  inhabited  area,  but  in  part  including  desert,  steppes. 

Differences  in  estimates  of  authorities  are  in  jiart  accoimtea  far 


all  islands  in  the  Eastern  Indian  g 

etc.     •The  columns  "area"  and  "desert**  in  part  overlap. 

by  including  or  not  polar  regions,  islands,  water  spaces,  etc.     '  Estimate  of  Ernest  G.  Ravmstein,  P.R.G.S..'in  "  Proceedings  at 

Royal  Geographical  Society."  1891.  p.  17.    ■  Ravenstein  estimates  the  fertile  regions  of  the  earth  at  18,169.100  so.  m.;  steppe*. 

13,901.000;  desert.  4.180.000;  polar  regions,  ,^.888,800.     'Including  36,000.000  in  the  Dutch  Bast  tnoies.     i** Obtained  by 

dividing  populations  in  third  column  by  areas  m  iiist.     "Dr.  A.  Supan,  mDr.  Petennan's"UitteUungBn."     Eigtasunssbeft: 

No.  146.     Gotha,  1904- 


the  latest  returns  and  most  reliable  estimates  yet 
made.  As,  however,  for  large  spaces  of  the  earth 
only  the  rotighest  estimates  exist,  there  is  room 
for  wide  divergence  in  such  estimates.     Figures 


in  round  numbers  indicate  the  estimates;  exact 
figures,  as  in  Europe,  indicate  a  census.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  these  figures  are  for  ad- 
herents and  not  communicants: 


Rbligions  of  trb  World 


CONTINBNTS 


Protestants 


Roman 
Catholics 


Eastern 
churches' 


Jews 


Hohamme- 
dans 


Various 


Africa 

North  America. . 
South  America' 

Asia 

Europe 

Oceania  ' 

The  World.. 


1,665.000 

71,630,000 

3S7.0OO 

1,506.000 
98,494.000 

3,386,000 


3,403,000 
35,085.000 
35,871,000 

5,350,000 
'175.033.000 

8,059,000 


3,799.000 
85,000 


1 1,803,000 

100,171.000 

1,000 


381,000 

1,058,000 

31,000 

303,000 
8,665,000 

30,000 


48.753.00a 

15.000 

10.000 

134.378,000 

7.833.000 

30,613.000 


90,578,000 

3.069.000 

1,654.000 

715,805.000 

5.084.000 

17.901.000 


177,938,000 


361,791,000 


115,859,000 


10,448,000 


311.591,000 


834.091.000 


■  Greek  or  Orthodox,  Armenian,  Nestorian,  Abyssinian.  Coptic.  Jacobite,  etc. 
Islands,  including  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but  not  Japan  and  Formosa. 


'  Includes  West  Indies.     >  All  the  Pftdfie 


COUNTRIBS 

Protestants 

Roman 
Catholics 

Eastern 
churches 

Jews 

Mohamme- 

Othen 

Africa: 
Abvssinia       

1,000 

33,000 

31,000 

381,000 

36,000 

1,000 

758,000 

31,500 

17.000 

3,098,000 

60,000 
4,000 

50,000 

a  1,000 

14,000 

13,181,500 

8,079.000 

1,693,000 

17,667.000 

811.000 

450,000 

190.000 
1,367.000 

1,118,000 

73,000 

834.000 

37.000 

l^pe^i^iony........ ..^....... 

1,000 

647,000 

3.000 

16,000 

11,500 

35.000 

1,000 

117,000 

31,436.000 

300,000 
15,808,500 

473,500 
47,500 

1,000 
65,000 

1. 000 
11,000 

1,000 

ItAlun  Possessions                  

13,000 

Soo 

369.S00 
1.995.000 

Liberia       

5. 000 

1,170,000 

14.000 

6,000 
17.000 

3.000 

150,000 

4,840,000 
370,000 
199,000 
375,000 
600,000 

6,697.000 

l^rldsh  Possessions 

9,000 

10,000 

15,000 

19.370,000 

Total  Africa 

3,665,000 

'.493.500 

3,799.000 

381,000 

48,75».5oo 

90,578,000 

North  America: 

3,083,000 
ao,ooo 
90,000 
40,000 
44.000 
67,333,000 

1,030,000 

3,330.000 

5,000.000 

31,000 

13,381,000 

76.000 

*  11.887,000 

1,480,000 

59.000 
171,000 

Danish  Colonies 

9,000 

iiS,eee  ' 

•  85,000 

'  1,044,000 
5.000 

•15.000 

•  336.000 
3,387.000 

West  Indies 

Total  North  America 

71,630,000 

35,085,000 

85.000 

1,058,000 

15,000  1       «. 060.000 

-      '• 

1  Includinir  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  not  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines.  >  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  CkrisHan  AdvoeaU,  Jan.  5.  i905< 
1  Dr.  Carroll,  Armenians  Greeks,  Syrians.  *StaUsman's  Ytar  Book,  1904.  ^Bhtf  Book  of  Missiom,  'Census,  1900,  Chinese. 
TaDanese.  and  untaxed  Indians. 
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Popttlation 


Countries 


ProtestanU 


Roman 
Catholics 


Eastern 
churches 


Jews 


Mohamme- 
dans 


Othen 


South  Axbkica: 

Aiaentina 

BoUvia 

Bnzil 

Guiana 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paiaguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 


Total  South  America. 


Asia: 

Afghanistan 

British  India 

Ceylon 

Other  British 

China 

French  Poesessions 

Japan 

Korea 

Nepal 

Persia 

Portuguese  Possessions. 

Russia  (Asia) 

Siam 

Tibet 

Turkey  (Asia) 


Total  Asia. 


BuKOPB: 

Austria 

Hunfiary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria' 

Denmark 

Fiance' 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia  (Europe) 

San  Marino 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

England  and  Wales . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Islands 

United  Kingdom. 


Total  Europe. 


Ocbania: 

Australasia 

Other  British 

Dutdi  Possessions 

French  Possessions , 

German  Possessions 

United  States  Possessions. 


Total  Oceania. 


50,000 

3,000 

144,000 

125,000 

7,000 

Soo 


500 

$.000 
000 
,000 


4,660,000 
1,700,000 
14,180,000 
81,000 
3,044,000 
3,664,500 
1,300,000 

500,000 
3,687,000 

930,000 
3.393,000 


3.000 
t,ooo 


67,000 

113,000 

8,000 

181,000 


soo 

500 


3,000 

13s. soo 

9i7,soo 

16,000 

9 13. soo 


3SJ.OOO 


35.870,500 


3I.OOO 


I.654.SOO 


1,078.000 

7S.OOO 

3.000 

150.000 


58,000 
35,000 


1.595,000 

353,000 

ao.ooo 

900,000 

1.140,000 

65,000 

33,000 


18,000 
30.000 


4,000,000 

6a, 458,000 
348,000 
870,000 

33,000,000 
66,000 


37.000 
1,000 


8,00a 


30,000 

15,000 


14,000 
100,000 

477.000 


60,000 
7,356,000 


35,000 

30,000 


9.373.000 

150.000 
10.847,000 


64,000 


1,000 
633,000 


4,309.000 


100.000 
13,366,000 


166,500,000 

3,959,000 

64,046,000 

387,894,000 

17,301,000 

47,414.000 

11,933,000 

4,000,000 

10,000 

660,000 

4,067,000 

4,985.000 

4.000.000 

37,000 


1,506.000 


5,350.000 


1 1,803,000 


134.378,000 


715.805,000 


35 


500.000 

,798.*S» 

10.000 

4.5>4 
,436,084 
580,000 
,441.954 

9,000 
65,000 

9,369 


1.390,931 

r,337,o63 

SOO 

68,376 

>.03S,eoo 


36 


1,009 
7,000 
193.414 
916,157 
30,000 
,495,000 
134,000 
160,000 
136,000 
845,000 


33,809,000 

11.777,056 

6,679,548 

97.004 

5.373 

35.387.000 

90,331,441 

iS.ooo 

39.836,347 

939,838 

15,180 

13.934 

1,790,161 

1.969 

5,491,639 

100,000 

10,903,000 

1I.009 

10,411 

18,575,174 

«,390 

I,37?,«*4 

908,000 

1.530,000 

4 10,000 

3,360,000 

313,000 

5,519,000 


608,000 
3,815,713 


3 '034.636 
106 


9.380.000 


1.99S.OOO 

851,378 

4,000 

33.717 

3.476 

49,000 

386,948 

6,000 

40,000 

1,901 


i.708 
11,760 


643.»S3 


901,067 


103,988 


13.840 


5.415,341 
80.138,000 


369,015 
5,159,000 


43.740 
3,083,000 


1.166 

•9.73 1 

9.945,995 

17.535 

5. 800 

90.000 

935 

169 

139.109 

1,000 

1,000 

16,998 

1,000,136 


9.981,118 

46' 

3,307,000 


5,I09 

soo 

3,409 

13,364 

145,000 

150,000 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

166,000 


181,733 

95,000 

500 

7,358 

633.540 

97.643 

10.000 
5,000 

I9.000 

S4.6S3 


98,494.196 


I7S.033.0I9 


100.171.097 


8.664.991 


7.893.347 


S.084,389 


9,64 1.000 

IS7.OO0 

380.000 

10.000 

71,000 

97,000 


964.000 
68,000 
50.000 
16.000 
91.000 
6,940.000 


17.000 
1,000 


3,000 

340,000 

90.000,000 


370.000 


150,000 

1.408.000 

15.569,000 

54,000 

369,000 

351,000 


3,986,000 


8.059,700 


90,613,000 


17,901,000 


>  Almanac  de  Goiha,  1904. 


'Poumier  de  Flaix,  1899. 


Dr.  Poumier  de  Flaix,  in  the  Quarterly  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  for  March,  1903, 
gives  the  following  estimates  of  the  Eastern 
churches:  Abyssinian,  3,000,000;  Coptic,  iao,ooo; 
Armenian,  i  ,690,000 ;  Nestorian,  80,000 ;  Jacobite, 
70,000 ;  which,  according  to  the  above,  would  leave 
110,899,000  for  the  Greek  or  Orthodox  Church. 
This  estimate  is,  perhaps,  the  most  reliable  that 
can  be  made. 


The  Blue  Book  of  Missions  gives  the  following 
figures: 


BuddhisU 

Hindus 

Confucianists  or  Taoists. 

Shintoists 

Animists 

Unclassed 


.jtynif^ed-lsy 


Gaogl 


137.93s.00o 
309,659,000 
391,816,000 
34.900,000 
157,097,500 

^I5,35».ooo 
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Population 


Population 

Pbr  cbht  op  Popvlatton 

1900 

1890 

1880  > 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Total 

75.994.575 

61,947,714 

50,155.783 

105.0 

100.0 

Male 

38,816,448 
37.178,137 

66,809,196 

8.833,994 

137.196 

114.189 

89.863 

14.336 

6S.653.399 
10,341,176 

33,137,101 
30,710,613 

55,101,158 

7,488,676 

148,353 

109,537 

107,488 

>.039 

53.698.154 
9.349.560 

15.518,810 
14,636,963 

43,403,970 

6,580,793 

66,407 

105,613 

105,46s 

148 

43,475,840 
6,679,943 

51.1 

48.9 

o.s 
0.3 
0. 1 

(») 

86.4 
13.6 

51.1 

48.8 

87. 5 
II. 9 
0.4 
0.1 
0.1 
(«) 

85.3 
14-7 

50.9 

49-1 
86.6 

Female 

White. 

In<£an 

0. 1 

Ctnnese 

0.3 

(*) 

Native 

86.7 

>  Figures  do  not  include  the  population  o(  Indian  Territory  or  that  on  Indian  reservations;  specially  enumerated  in  1890, 
not  enumetated  in  1880.  '  Leas  than  one  tenth  of  i  per  cent. 

Racb  and  Nativity  op  Parbnts,  1900  and  1890 


Year 

Toul 

Population  Having  Parbnts 

Pbr  cbnt  Having 
■Parbnts 

Racb  or  Nativity 

Both  native 

Both  foreign- 
bom 

One  native- 
and  one  for- 
eign-bom 

Both 
native 

Both 
foreign- 
bom 

One  na- 
tive- and 
one  for- 
eign-bom 

Total 

\^ 

75.994.575 
61.947.714 

49.965.636 
43.371.655 

■0,919,887 

5..o,j053 

65.8 
67.1 

37.5 

6.7 

'VThite 

jiro 

66,809,196 

55,101,158 

56,595.379 

45.979.391 

10,113,817 

9,111,867 

9.185,37? 

7,846,456 

4e,9S8.si6 
34.s8>,6is 
40,949.363 

105.899 
9,007,430 
7,690,040 

30,775.887 
17.011,781 
10,633,380 

8,085,019 
10,143,607 

8,916,761 
14^^5000 

5.075.093 
3.507.861 
5.013.737 
3.418,656 
6j,3S6 
89.106 

61. 3 
61.7 
73.3 
75. 0 
0. 1 
1. 1 
98.0 
98.0 

31.1 

\li 
17.6 
99-3 

'1:1 

7-6 

Native 

6.4 
8.9 

It 

Nesro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 

I.O 

0.4 

'  Figures  not  available. 


Principal  Countribs  op  Birth  op  Porbion-Borh 
(Twelfth  Census,  vol.  I,  p.  clxxi.) 


Country  op  BiRm 


PORBIGH-BORN   POPULATION 


1900  ■ 


1890 


1880 


1870 


i860 


1850 


Pbr  cbht  op 
Incrbasb 


i8j»o  to 
X900 


1880  to 
1890 


Total 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Canada  (English) ' 
Canada  (Prench)  >  . 

China 

Denmark 

England 

Pianoe 

Germany 

Holland; 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Norway 

Poland 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switseiland 

Wales 

Other  countries. . . 


10,341,176 


9.>49.S47 


6,679,943 


5.567.119 


4.138.697 


1,144,601 


II. 8 


175.907 
156,891 

"**•'*! 
395,066 

81,534 

153,805 

840,513 

104.197 

1,663,418 
104,931 
145,714 

1.615.459 
484.037 
•03.393 
336,388 
383.407 
413.716 

133.S34 
573,014 
115.593 
93.586 
173.441 


113.171 
118,106 
678,441 
301,496 
106,688 
133.543 
909,091 
113.174 

1,784,894 
81,818 
61,435 

1,871,509 
183,580 
77,853 
311,665 
147.440 
181,644 
143,331 
478,041 
104,069 
100,079 
•17,467 


38,663 
85.361 

[  717.157 

104,468 

64, 196 

664, 160 

106,971 

1,966,743 

58,090 

11,516 

1,854,571 

44.330 

68,399 

181,739 

48,557 

35.733 

170,136 

•94.337 

88,631 

83.301 

93.005 


30,508 
40,189 

493.464 

63,043 

30,107 

555.046 

116,401 

1.690,533 

46.801 

3.737 

1.855.837 

17.157 

43,435 

114.346 

14,436 

4.644 

140,83s 

97.33« 

75.153 

74.533 

6o,7oz 


15,061 


946 


149.970 

35.565 

9,963 

433.494 

109,870 

1,176,075 

38,181 


•47,711 

758 

1.838 

178,675 

54.069 

583.774 

9.848 


113.8 
31.8 
i  15.7 
(30.6 
•13.6 
16.0 

'.    7-9 


1,611,304 

10,518 

37,466 

43,995 

7.398 

3,160 

108,518 

i8,6is 

53.3>7 

45.763 

40.44s 


961,719 
3.645 
13.317 
11,678 


1.4  ^4 
70,550 

3.559 
13.358 
19,868 
56.875 


18.1 
133.4 
'13.7 
165. 1 

31.8 

160.0 
131.0 
»3.6 
•9-7 
11.1 
»  6.5 
J14-S 


38. 5 


118.8 

38.4 

[36.8 

1.1 
106.5 

1:1 

41.6 

40.9 
441.7 

311. 1 

13.8 
77.6 

103.6 

411.3 
43-4 

146.0 

•7.4 

10. 1 

37  •• 


•  The  figures  in  the  first  column  differ  from  those  in  the  reference  cited  by  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign-bom  in  the  military 
•ad  naval  service  abroad.  *  Includes  Newfoundland.  •  Decr^^e. 
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Racb 

Native 

FORBIOH-BORN 

Natitb 

FOKBGIE- 
BORS 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Percent 
male 

Per  ceot 
male 

Total      

33,186,158 

31,467,041 

5.630,190 

4.711,086 

SO. 5 

54-4 

^)^{^                 

18,686,450 

4.374.718 

118,177 

6,813 

6,657 

156 

17,908.919 

4.438.940 

116.706 

2.466 

1.353 

"3 

5,515,18s 

11,829 

l,ao7 
101,869 

78,684 
13,185 

4,698,532 
8,507 
1,006 
3.041 
3,169 
871 

50.7 
49-6 
50.3 
73.4 

S8.o 

54.0 

58.2 

54-5 

97    I 

Chuiese          

97 -S 

96.4 

School  Aob  and  Voting  Aob> 
(Compiled  by  the  World  Almanae  from  the  Census  of  1900) 


States  and 
Tbbritoribs 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio -. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Viitaia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total' 


School  Age, 
Five  to  Twenty  Years 


ToUl 


733,222 

11,408 

38.868 

519-375 

420.081 

160.531 

157,101 

S9.«3S 

77.29' 

197,600 

885,715 

33,774 

54,964 

1.589.91S 

843,885 

IS9.125 

767,870 

517,560 

798,017 

538,167 

199.153 

403.016 

778,110 

790,175 

613,990 

633,016 

1,105,158 

65.871 

386,384 

",399 

110.895 

571,913 

69,712 

2,146,764 

753.826 

112,789 

1,338.34s 

147.656 

132.8S7 

1.031,171 

114,646 

S6o,773 

147,165 

780,411 

1,115.634 

106.S13 

98.614 

704.771 

158.145 

356.471 

730.685 

27,500 


36,110.788 


Whites       Negroes' 


394.151 

1,718 

18.371 

380,815 

405,868 

•57.751 

151,760 

48,781 

51,113 

llo,S37 

457.958 

13.837 

53.161 

1.565.606 

81S.394 

111,410 

763.785 

507,611 

693.455 

176.563 

198.519 
318,051 
769.710 
783,110 
608,547 
253.153 

1,049.414 

61,032 

383.229 

9.703 

110,708 

553,230 

64,137 

2,119,156 
490,782 
110,193 

1,308,5 10 
13S.960 
129.87s 

1.986,430 
111,113 
218,323 
140,461 
589.451 
955,906 
IOS.378 
98,357 
435,613 
iS3,i8o 
341.637 
726,950 
26,607 


11,490,111 


338,980 

10 

365 

148,534 

3,115 

1,043 

4,171 

10.849 

16,046 

86,908 

427,741 

6* 
14.238 
18,389 
14,882 

ii!i78 

104,512 

261,453 

369 

84,946 

7,99* 

4,814 

1,063 

378,923 

55,767 

189 

1,781 

18 

171 

19,58s 

401 

35.476 

260.755 

19.804 

7,106 

201 

43,394 

1,403 

341,401 

134 

190.915 

159.491 

136 

155 

168  962 

518 

14,813 

661 

115 


Voting  Age' 


Total 


413,861 

37,956 

44,081 

313.836 

544,087 

185,708 

180,340 

54,0 18 

83,813 

139,601 

500,751 

79.607 

53.932 

1,401.456 

720,206 

97.361 

635,298 

413,786 

543,996 

315,943 

217,663 

331,903 

843,46s 

719,478 

506,794 

349.177 

856.684 

101,931 

301,091 

17,710 

130,987 

55  5, 608 

55.067 

3.184.965 

417.578 

95.217 

1,213,313 

109,191 

144.446 

1.817.239 

127.144 

283,325 

112,681 

487.380 

737.768 

67,172 

108.356 

447.81S 

195.572 

247.970 

570.715 

37.898 


Native- 
bom 


21,329,819 


405,598 

26,489 

30,306 

305,464 

318,817 

133.935 

173.248 

47.202 

73.722 

137.865 

493.740 

13.064 

38.185 

932,574 

646,889 

94.361 

477,273 

346,761 

518,772 

299.772 

•78.931 

279.116 

495.734 

4S7.353 

245.768 

344.151 

743,659 

S8.237 

309,961 

•0,533 

96,099 

357.447 

47,482 

•.346.839 

415.048 

39.344 

985.969 

100.528 

101.923 

1.330,099 

72,820 

180,111 

67.079 

477.739 

650.599 

41,939 

87,465 

436,3?9 

116,190 

235.036 

313,188 

10,563 


^h!^'       Whites       Negroes*    Illitentca 


8,164 

11,467 

•3.775 

8,372 

225,270 

51.773 

107,092 

6.816 

10, 101 

•  •,736 
7.012 

66,S43 

•  5.747 
468,882 

73,317 

3,000 

158,025 

67,015 

25,124 

16,171 

38,732 

41.687 

347.73' 

162.125 

261,016 

S,ol6 

113,015 

43.694 

91.130 

7,187 

34,888 

198,161 

7,585 

838,136 

3,530 

SS.873 

336,154 

8,663 

41.513 

487.140 

54.324 

3. 104 

45.601 

9.641 

87.169 

15.133 

10,89  • 

•  •,426 
69,382 
•2,934 

257.527 
••.335 


231.194 
15.953 
34.9^I 

226,597 

489,545 
181,616 
375,116 

45.592 

60,3 18 

77,962 
277.496 

•9.576 

50,328 

•  ,370,209 

70^,76l 

77,86s 
630,665 
398,551 
469,106 
•  77.878 
216,856 
160.979 
830,049 
7«i,i4S 
$01,384 
•50,530 
809,797 

94.873 
197.8^7 

•4,652 
130,648 
532,750 

50,804 

•.•45,057 

189,163 

93.137 
l,lSo.S99 
•©•■S43 
•3^,l6i 
•.763.481 
124.001 
•30.375 
•07.J53 
375.046 
599.96  • 

65,205 
108,027 
301.379 
>83.»99 
133.«29 

567.1  •S 

36,161 


16,117,185    S.IOi,S34    19.036.143    2,065,989 


•8«,47i 

•41 

1,084 

87,157 

3.7  II 

3.215 

4.576 

8.374 

13.071 

61.417 

223.07s 

93 

19.761 

18,186 

9. '46 

4.441 

•4.6»5 

74.718 

•47.348 

445 

60.406 

10.456 

5.193 

2,168 

•97,936 

46,418 

2,298 

70 

130 

S  1,474 

775 

31,415 

117,114 

•  IS 

31,135 

4,817 

560 

5^,668 

1,765 

151,860 

•84 

•  11,136 

•36.87$ 

289 

•46,111 

1.130 

14.786 

•,oe6 

481 


•39.649 

»o.73$ 

10.533 

61,615 

3S.S08 

7,689 

18,984 

7.S38 

7.052 

30.849 

•58.147 

»7.S63 

67.4*i 
40.016 
•  5,482 

17,061 

•4.314 

X02.52B 

123,638 

•3.952 

40,352 

S3.6»4 

39.230 

20.785 

118.057 

60,327 

7.388 

S.27I 

10,295 

38.305 
15.585 

130,004 

112,658 

5. 158 

si698 

6.479 

6.97* 

13».?8' 

n,67S 

99.J'* 

ios,8|i 

•  13.783 

2.470 

8.544 

II3.3S3 

6.63s 

32.066 

•,636 


«,3i6,29$ 


•  School  age,  five  to  twenty,  inclusive. 
»  Twenty-one  yean  and  over. 

*  Indudmg  all  penons  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
■  Induding  aU  persons  of  negro  descent. 
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The  irhole  number  at  persons  of  adutal  ace — that  is,  from 
five  to  twenty  yean  of  ase.  mchisive— in  1900  is  16,110,788, 
of  whom  11,573,491  aie  from  five  to  seventeen  yean  of  age 
and  4,5^7,196  from  eicbteen  to  twenty  years  ofage.  These 
figures  include,  however,  327,533  persons  of  school  a^  re- 
ported in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Indian  Territory,  and  on  Indian 
reservations.  Eliminating  the  latter  from  the  account  there 
are:  native  bom,  34,689,118:  foreign-bom,  1,304,147;  native 
white  (native  parents),  14,77^,476;  native  white  (foreign 
Ijarents),  6,371,331:  foreign  white,  1,193,443;  colored,  3,553,- 
las;  persons  m  negro  descent,  3,485.188;  males,  13,973,994; 
females,  23,930,371. 

The  number  of  males  of  voting  age  is  3z,3S9,8z9,  of  which 
there  are:  native-bom,  16,137,385;  foreigMXim,  {[,103,544; 
native  white  (native  parents),  10,636,898;  native  white 
(foreign  parents),  3.466,731;  foreign  white,  4,933,534;  col- 
ored, 1,39^,676;  persons  of  negro  descent^  3,065,^89. 

The  ratio  of  population  to  males  of  voting  age  in  the  entire 
country  is  3.6.  This  ratio  varies,  however,  for  the  several 
elements  of  the  population,  the  ratio  of  negro  population  to 
negro  males  of  voting  age  being  4.3. 

i4r«a. — ^According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  largest  county 
in  tfae  U .  S.  is  Custer  County,  Mont.,  which  has  30,490  sq.  m. 
The  saiallest  is  Bristol  County,  R.  I.,  which  has  15  sq.  m, 

Gkiat  Butain 
Total  Population  or  sacr  Division  or  tbb  Uhitbd  Kino- 

0011   AT   bach  CbHSVS,   FKOU    tSoi   TO    I90t 


Cbnsus 
Ybabs 

Total  for 

United 

Kingdom 

Bn^and 
andWales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

iSoi 

8,891,536 
10,164,156 
11.000,336 
13.896,797 
15.914.248 
17,937.609 
10,066,334 
33,713,366 

35.974.439 
39,003,535 
33,537,843 

1,608,430 
1,805.864 
3,091,531 
3,364.386 
3,630,184 
3.888,743 
3.063.394 
3.360.018 
3.735.S73 
4,035,647 
4.473,103 

(>) 

1811 

(>) 

1811 

•83. 

'841 

Ill;:;::::: 
;lj;::::::: 

>89« 

1901 

30,893,584 
14,018,584 
16,709.456 
37.368.736 
38,937,485 
31,484,661 
34,884,848 
37.73J.9" 
41.458,711 

6,801,837 
7,767,401 
8,175,134 
6,553,385 
5,798.967 
5.411.377 
5,174,836 
4.704.750 
4.458,77s 

■  The  census  of  Ireland  in  183 1  is  the  first  which  was  made 
on  such  a  basis  as  to  afford  a  comparison  with  those  of  sub- 
sequent decades. 

The  population  was  thtts  distributed  at  the 
census  taken  April  i,  1901: 


Divisions 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Den- 
sity 
per 

sq.m. 

Males 

Females 

England  and  Wales. . . . 
Scotland 

58.309 

19.78s 

33,583 

117 

75 

405.6 

250. 

348.9 

15,738,613 

3,273.755 

3,100.040 

15.496 

45.080 

367.736 

i6,799.«30 

1.398,348 

Ireland 

Ide  of  Man 

39.356 
S0.538 

Chaimel  Islands 

Army,  navy,  and  mer- 

Total 

130,979 

359  65 

ie.540.710 

11.436.107 

According  to  the  Staigsman's  Year  Book,  the 
proportion  per  cent  of  the  population  living  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as 
follows,  from  1851  to  1901 : 


Divisions 

1851 

1861 

187 1 

188 1 

189I 

1901 

w-afe-^::::::: 

61.0 

3.6 

10.4 

33-7 

.3 

:i 

64.6 
3.8 

"i 
19.8 

,3 

•3 

.9 

10.6 
17.0 

.3 

1:1 
10.6 
14.6 

.3 

•3 

.7 

10.7 

13.5 

.1 

.1 
•  5 

74.1 

10.7 
.1 

.3 

Scotland 

Ireland.       .    . 
UeofMan..... 
gimnel  Islands 
"—men  abroad. 

Por  other  countries,  see  each  cotwtrjr. 


PORT  SDHLIGBT  ESTATE;  A  village  built  by 
Lever  Bros.,  near  Birkenhead,  England  (1888) ;  is 
considered  by  manjr  one  of  the  most  attractive 
industrial  villages  in  the  world.  (See  Modbl 
Villages.)  It  has  about  3,000  inhabitants  in 
600  houses,  on  140  acres,  tastefully  laid  out,  with 
park  and  gardens.  Houses  here  can  be  had  for 
5^.  per  week.  They  are  of  antique,  half-timbered 
design,  and  fitted  with  bath  and  other  con- 
veniences. There  are  in  the  village  a  church, 
two  fine  groups  of  schools  of  various  kinds,  a 
commodious  public  hall,  inn,  restaurant,  gym- 
nasium, elegant  public  bath,  fountain,  coopera- 
tive stores,  free  hbrary,  and  tennis,  bowling,  and 
quoit  grounds.  There  are  dining  halls  for  men 
and  girls,  the  latter  seating  1,500  girls.  Pood 
is  sold  at  very  low  prices,  tho  covering  cost. 
The  principle  on  which  the  village  has  been 
developed  has  been  what  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever, 
the  founder,  calls  "prosperity-sharing"  rather 
than  profit-sharing.  By  this  he  means  that, 
instead  of  giving  their  employees  a  small  share 
in  their  profits  paid  as  money,  which  the  work- 
man often  squanders  or  misuses,  the  firm  reg- 
ularly sets  by  each  year  a  proportion  of  its 
profits  to  be  invested  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
mainly  in  land,  houses,  and  institutions.  Rents 
are  based  on  paying  only  for  repairs  and  i  per 
cent  to  create  a  sinking-fund.  The  total  cost  up 
to  1004  has  been  over  £^S'°°°-  The  actual  cost 
to  the  firm  in  interest  is  some  ;£io,ooo  a  year, 
but  they  consider  that  it  is  well  repaid  in  the 
improved  quality  of  workers  secured.  The  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  a  success,  since  it  has  grown 
to  140  acres  besides  the  soap-works,  from  a  begin- 
ning with  fifty-six  acres.  The  village  has  some 
four  miles  of  roadway  from  forty  to  seventy  feet 
wide  and  all  tree-lined  with  borders  of  tufted 

farden.  There  is  a  park  of  twenty-five  acres. 
Lllotments  of  land  can  also  be  hired  with  the 
houses.  Much  freedom  is  given  the  tenants;  they 
are  given  the  right,  e.  g.,  to  vote  on  the  license 
question  for  the  inn,  and  vote  "yes,"  the  women 
so  voting,  in  order  that  the  men  would  not  go  to 
the  neighboring  ' '  pubs. ' '  The  number  of  persons 
allowed  in  the  cottages  is  limited  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, and  the  cottages  are  limited  to  ten 
ger  acre,  being  built  for  the  most  part  not  singly 
ut  in  groups.  The  average  cost  of  house  and 
land  is  ;C354.  This  would  ordinarily  mean  a 
rent  of  at  least  1 2s.  per  week,  whereas  the  tenants 
only  pay  about  half  that. 

PORTO  RICO:  A  dependency  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  ceded  by  Spain,  1898.  It  is 
administered  by  a  governor  and  an  executive 
council  of  six  officials  and  five  natives  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  There  is  also 
a  legislative  assembly  of  thirty-five  members 
elected  by  popular  vote  limited  by  small  prop- 
erty quabfication  and  a  low  educational  test. 

Area,  3,43s  sq.  m.     Population  (1899).  953.361,  estimated 
at  1,000,000  in  1905.     (Whites,  589,436:  mulattoes,  304,353; 
negroes,  59,390.)     San  Juan  has  33,048;  Ponce  37,953.     The 
whites  are  maiiily  of  Spanish  descent,  tho  with  the  infusion 
of  much  Carib  or  Indian  and  even  negro  blood.     The  per- 
centage of  whites  is  higher  than  in  most  of  the  West  Indies. 
Exports  to  the  U.  S.  (2905-6),  |2o.os5.474.  of  which  supir 
was  $14,184,319:   tobacco,    $3,557,477.     Im- 
ports  from  the  U.  S.,  $18,648,991,  of  which 
BtatUtlM     cottons  were  $2,670,005.     Exports  to  other 
countries.   $4,060.^04.     Imports,  $3,601,784. 
The  trade  was  t2iaimy  with  Trance.     July  15, 
1901,  free  trade  with  the  U.  8.  was  established. 

The  chidt  product  of  the  island  is  coffee,  to  which_  170,000 
acres  are  devoted.  To  sugar.  63,000  acres  are  given;  to 
tobacco,    24,000.     Bananas,    pineapples,    and    oranges   are 
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grown.  S>lt-wor1a  an  somewhat  developed.  Many  min- 
eials  exist,  but  are  scarcely  worked  at  all.  Porto  Rico  had 
(1906)  200  miles  of  railway,  and  517  miles  of  telegraph  in 
190S.  with  930  miles  of  wire. 

Those  having  gainfttl  occupations  in  1899  were 
J3.1  per  cent,  or  316,365.  This  small  percentage 
IS  mainly  due  to  the  large  number  of  children 
under  ten,  tho  I1670  of  these  were  at  work,  mainly 
in  agriculture.  Of  the  white  females,  7.4  were 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  of  colored 
females,  13.7.  Of  the  males  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, 73  per  cent  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
fisheries,  or  mining;  10  per  cent  in  domestic  and 
personal  service;  8  in  trade  and  transportation; 

Lin  manufacttuing  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
venty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  in  farms, 
tho  s*  per  cent  of  these  are  only  little  patches 
of  ground  near  a  house.  The  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  in  the  coffee  district  is  thirty  cents  per 
day,  measured  by  the  price  of  provisions,  a  lower 
wage  than  before  1899.  In  tobacco  the  wage  is 
forty  cents,  and  in  sugar  fifty  cents.  Urban 
wi^s  are'  considerably  higher. 

One  cause  of  the  low  wages  is  the  high  birth- 
rate, partly  due  to  low  social  conditions.  The 
marital  conditions  are  loose  and  transitory.  For 
every  100  persons  married  there  are  at  least 
fifty-three  m  loose  imions.  This  condition  is 
particularly  present  among  the  colored.  Peon- 
age is  very  common.  A  large  part  of  the  land  is 
under  absentee  ownership,  still  largely  Spanish. 
In  the  towns  overcrowding  in  unfit  buildings  is 
a  great  evil,  and  rents  are  very  high.  Labor, 
tho  nominally  cheap,  is  so  ineflficient  as  really  to 
be  expensive.     Sanitary  conditions  are  very  bad. 

Education  has  been  very  low.  In  i860  only 
9  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  were  literate ;  in 
1899  it  was  31.7  of  those  over  ten  years.  Out  of 
every  1,000  males  over  ten  years  of  age  357  could 
read,  and  of  every  1,000  women  only  199.  A 
large  advance  has  been  made.  June  30,  1904, 
there  were  1,113  common  schools  and  51  special. 
There  were  139  American  teachers  (47  men),  and 
1,126  native.  There  were  enrolled  as  pupils 
47,089  whites  and  16,467  colored.  Of  the  total 
number,  36,162  were  girls.  The  goyemment  set 
aside  about  $3,000,000  as  an  especial  ftind  for 
education,  and  $700,000  a  year  is  now  spent, 
tho  more  is  needed. 

Sanitary  reform  was  the  first  needed .  Anemia, 
owing  to  bad  conditions,  caused  some  30  per  cent 
of  the  deaths.  In  1899  76  per  cent  of  the  dwell- 
ings had  no  water-closet  or  privy  of  any  kind. 
Dwellings  and  water  sotu-ces  were  polluted. 
The  government  is  rapidly  changing  this.  Edu- 
cation, too,  will  increase  efficiency,  and  better 
morals  will  do  more.  Trade-unions  are  in  their 
beginning.  The  foregoing  facts  are  mainlv  from 
a  report  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Weyl  in  the  U.  S.  Bulletin 
of  Labor  for  Nov.,  1905.  H.  S.  Bird,  in  the  Out- 
look for  Nov.  II,  1905,  claims  that  Porto  Rico 
now  has  less  local  autonomy  than  under  Spain, 
and  that  therefore  great  dissatisfaction  exists. 

POST,  LOUIS  FRBELAHD:  Editor  of  Tlu 
Public,  Chicago;  bom  near  Danville,  N.  J.,  in 
1849;  compositor  1864-66;  a  law  student  1867-70 
in  New  York  Citjr;  in  1871-72  law  clerk  in  South 
Carolina,  where,  m  conjunction  with  Ben  Pitman, 
he  reported  the  famous  Kuklux  trials.  After 
this  returned  to  the  practise  of  law  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  for  a  time  assistant  United  States 
attorney.  In  1883  was  Greenback  candidate  for 
attorney-general.     He  was  successively  editor  of 


'  Truth,  The  Leader,  Henry  Geoive's  Standard,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Henry  George  cam- 
paign: temporaiy  chairman  of  the  'Syracuse  Con- 
vention of  the  United  Labor  Party;  in  1887  he 
was  candidate  of  that  party  for  district  attomeT- 
1893-9S  lectured  in  the  U.'S.  and  Canada;  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Recorder  1896-97;  in  iSQJbe 
founded  the  paper  he  now  edits.  Member  erf  tbe 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  1906-7.  He  adopti 
the  single-tax  theory.  In  political  economT  a 
classicist,  he  considers  Adam  Smith  to  be  the 
founder  and  Henry  George  the  logical  perfecter 
of  the  classical  system.  He  is  author  of  "The 
Single  Tax,"  "Ethics  of  Democracy,"  and  "Ethi- 
cal Principles  of  Marriage  and  Divorce."  Ad- 
dress:  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 

POSTAL  PROGRESS  LEAGUE,  THE:  Oigan- 

i7.ed  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1902.  Its  aim  is  a  world 
post-office,  covering  the  world's  business  of 
public  transportation  and  communication,  and 
supported  by  a  cost  of  the  service  system  d 
rates,  regardless  of  distance,  regardless  of  tlK 
character  of  the  matter  transported,  regardless 
of  the  volume  of  business,  rates  determined  bj 
the  representatives  of  the  rate-payers  in  a  world 
congress. 

It  advocates  as  the  immediate  work  of  Con- 
g^ss  a  common  one  cent  a  pound  on  all  mail 
matter,  postal  savings-banks,  a  postal  currencr, 
the  postal  insurance  of  all  mail  matter,  the  use 
of  traveling  auto  post-offices,  collecting  and 
delivering  mail  matter  from  door  to  door  in  our 
cities,  a  rural  service  doing  the  whole  transport 
business  of  the  rural  routes,  etc.  The  league 
publishes  a  little  paper,  Postal  Progress.  Seen- 
tary,  Jas.  L.  Cowles,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 

POSTAL  SERVICE.  (See  also  Postal  Satincs- 
Banks;  Telegraphs  ;  Tblephonb.) 

The  earliest  postal  serWce  of  the  worid  was  that  of  die 
trained  runners  or  couriers  who  carried  official  and  nuKtSTT 
messages  between  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

At  first  they  carried  simply  official  messages.  GiadnsIlT 
they  came  to  carry  private  messages.  All  letten  cf  tla 
fifteenth  and  perhaps  the  fourteenth  century  in  Endand  en- 
dcntly  were  carried  by  a  system  of  messengers.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  organised  a  system  of  messengers  in  tlis 

thirteenth  century.     Sir  Brian  Tuke,  in  ISU. 

is  described  as  Master  of  the  Messengers.    U 
KlitOrj       r635  Thomas  Witherings  was  authorised  to 

run  a  post  night  and  day  between  Louln 

and  Edinburgh,  "to  go  thither  and  bsdt 
again  in  six  days."  Eight  lines  of  post  were  establiilMil. 
The  postage  was  ad.  tot  less  than  eighty  miles.  Id.  to  sir 
place  in  Scotland.  In  1685  a  penny  post  was  establisbeil  n 
London  and  suburbs.  It  was  a  private  speculation,  bat,  on 
succeeding,  was  annexed  to  the  crown.  In  17&1  msil- 
coaches  were  substituted  {or  boys  on  honehack.  In  itiJ 
Rowland  Hill  in  England  published  a  pamphlet,  analyasf 
the  postal  system  and  showug  £igi,io8  as  toe  prohabls  out- 
goings for  receipt  and  delivery  and  is;i44,309  as  the  probsbk 
outgoings  for  transit.  In  other  words,  the  expienditnrt 
which  hinged  upon  the  distance  the  letters  had  to  be  con- 
veyed was  ;£i44,ooa,  and  that  which  had  nothing  to  do  vin 
distance  was  jCsSa.ooo.  Applying  to  these  figures  the  esti- 
mated number  of  letters  and  newspapers  (rsfi.ooo.ooo)  psn- 
ing  through  the  office,  there  resulted  a  probable  svnsi* 
cost  of  Ml  of  a  penny  for  each,  of  which  A  was  art  (< 
transit  and  M  cost  of  receipt,  delivery,  etc.  Taking  ato 
account,  however,  the  much  greater  wieight  of  nevspsotr 
and  franked  letters  as  compared  with  chargeable  letters,  tw 
apparent  average  cost  of  transit  became,  by  this  estinatc. 
tnit  about  ifi,  or  less  than  ^  of  a  penny.  ^^ 

Prom  this  Hill  argued    nat  as  it  would  take  a  ■■'■■**~ 

weight  to  make  the  expense  of  transit  sffioest 

to  one  farthing,  he  further  inferred  that,  tsx- 

Qll^p       ation  apart,  the  charge  ought  to  be  f'^fr^ 

»--t.5.       the  same  for  every  packet  ot  moderate  «•'''• 

rvnags      without  reference  to  the  number  of  its  «»■ 

closures. 

Parliament  was  induced  to  appoint  s  ceo- 
mittae.  which  sustained  Mr.  Hm.  A  biU  was  pa9StdsB<< 
Rowland  Hill  placed  in  charge,     A  penny  was  adoptso  M 
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the  unifonn  rate  for  every  inland  letter  not  above  half  an 
ounce.  Facilities  for  prepayment  were  afforded  by  the  in- 
troduction of  postage-stamps,  and  double  postage  was  levied 
on  letters  not  prepaid. 

As  far  back  as  179a  a  money-order  office  had  been  estab- 
lished as  a  medium  for  sailors  and  soldiers  to  transmit  their 
savings,  and  its  benefit  had  afterward  been  extended  to  the 
general  public;  but  the  commission  chained  had  been  so  high 
that  it  was  only  employed  to  a  very  lunited  extent.  The 
immediate  restilt  of  the  changes  introduced  in  1840  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  correspondence,  arising 
in  part  from  the  cessation  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  letters,  which 
had  so  largely  prevailed  before;  but  for  some  years  there  was 
a  deficit  in  the  post-office  revenue. 

With  the  development  of  the  railway  system  came  the 
carriage  of  letters  oy  train,  adding  to  the  expenses  of  the 
post-office,  but  gradually  the  gross  revenue  of  the  post-office 
increased,  and  the  net  revenue  after  1863.  Many  reforms 
were  introduced:  (i)  The  establishment  of  postal  savings- 
banks  (1861);  (2)  the  transfer  to  the  State  of  the  telegraphic 
service  (1870);  (3)  the  introduction  of  postal  cards  (1870); 
and  (4)  the  establishment  (1883)  of  a  parcel  post. 

The  French  postal  system  was  founded  by  Louis  XI. 
(1464).  In  1637  France  originated  a  postal  money-trans- 
mission system.  Mazarin's  edict  of  Dec.  3.  1643,  shows  that 
Prance  at  that  date  had  a  parcel  post  as  well  as  a  letter  post. 

The  German  postal  system  also  be^n  eariy.  In  Stras- 
bur^  a  messenger  code  existed  as  early  as  X443.  A  postal 
service  was  organized  at  Nuremberg  in  1570. 

The  Prussian  system  began  with  the  establishment,  in 
Z646,  of  a  government  post  from  Cleves  to  Memel.  By  the 
treaty  of  postal  imion  with  Austria  (1849)  the  germ  was 
virtually  set  of  the  International  Postal  Union. 

The  first  postal  service  established  in  any  portion  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States  was  probably  made  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1639. 

In  1672  the  government  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  estab- 
lished a  "post  to  goe  monthly  from  New  York  to  Boston"; 
and  notice  was  given  to  "those  that  bee  disposed  to  send 
letters,  to  bring  them  to  the  secretap^'s  office,  where  in  a 
iockt  box  they  shall  bee  preserved  till  the  messenger  calls 
for  them,  all  persons  paying  the  post  before  the  bagg  bee 
sealed  up." 

In  1693  the  English  Government  put  the  colonial  postal 
service  m  charge  of  a  deputy  postmaster-geneml,  and  in 
1710  the  first  organized  system  for  the  transmission  of  the 
mails  in  the  colonies  was  created. 

In  r7S3  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  been  postmaster  at 

Philadelphia,  was  made  Postmaster-General.     A  penny  post 

was  established  at  Philadelphia;  m  1756  the 

first  stage,  probably,  in  the  colonies  began 

^f]l0  to  carry  the  mails  between  Philadelphia  and 

ITnftiwI  fIt&tiM  N*'^    York,     In     1758    newspapers,    which 

uaiiea  SWM  previously  had  been  carried  in  the  mails  free, 

were  charged  with  postage.     Other  reforms 

and  improvements  were  begun,  so  that  in 

1774,  the  last  o[  Franklin's  administration  under  the  crown, 

the  net  revenue  of  the  postal  service  was  over  jfs.ooo.     In 

I77S  1^^  ^as  appointed,  Dy  the  Second  Continental  Congress, 

"Postmaster-General  of  the  United  Colonies." 

In  1792  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  a  general 
post-office. 

So  insignificant  was  this  department  that  in 
1790  Samuel  Osgood,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  gravely  discust  the  question  whether 
the  Postmaster-General  should  not  be  required  to 
occupy  the  room  at  the  seat  of  government  where 
the  mails  were  received  and  dispatched,  in  order 
that  he  might  personally  superintend  the  work. 

But  the  service  rapidly  grew.  In  1 834  railroads 
were  first  used.  In  185 1  letters  not  over  one 
half  ounce,  prepaid,  could  be  sent  3,000  miles 
for  three  cents.  In  1855  the  registry  system  was 
authorized;  in  1863  the  free-delivery  system;  in 
1864  the  money-order  system;  in  1885  the  special 
delivery.  Other  reforms,  have  been  the  in- 
troduction of  railway  post-offices,  street  postal 
cars;  the  system  of  delivery,  postal  cards  and 
return  cards,  etc.,  etc. 

In  1874  a  Universal  Postal  Union  was  formed, 
mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  von  Stephan, 
of  Germany,  tho  it  had  been  proposed  to  the 
various  countries  by  the  U.  S.  in  1862. 

Postal  Reforms 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  foregmngthe-U.  S., 
Mexico,  and  Argentina  are  the  only  countries 


in  the  world,  of  which  information  is  published, 
which  have  a  deficiency  in  their  postkl  depart- 
ments. Every  European  country  makes  a  profit 
from  its  post-offices.  In  1906  the  postal  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  was  ;£i7,o64,o23,  and  the  ex- 
penditures ;£ii,795,io9,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
;£5,268,9i4,  counterbalanced  by  a  -deficit  of  1 
;£754,7o7,  in  the  telegraphic  service,  giving  a  total  i 
net  profit  of  some  $22,000,000.  Germany  had  in 
1905  a  net  profit  of  some  $15,000,000;  Russia. 
$15,000,000,  and  France,  $14,000,000.  For  the 
U.  S.  deficit  of  $10,542,941  (1906} 
BavMinM    *''®**  *•*  three  main  reasons : 

jjj.  1.  The  chief  reason  is  undoubtedlr 

Viiitad  States  ^^^  extent  to  which  the  U.  S.  rafl- 
jjjg^j       roads  are  allowed  to  overcharge  the 
government  for  carrying  mail  mat- 
ter.    According  to  the    analysis   of 
postal  expenditures  of  different  countries  by  the 
International   Bureau,   Russia    pays    for  fiostal 
transportation  (by  land  and  sea)  only  one  six- 
teenth of  her  postal  expenditures ;  Germanypays 
for   transportation  less   than  one   tenth;    Great 
Britain  and  France  pay  less  than  one  ninth,  but 
the  U.  S.  pays  out  over  one  third  of  her  expen. 
ditures  for   transportation.     Says   Prof.   Frank 
Parsons: 

While  railways  in  other  coimtries  carry  the  mails  for 
nothing  or  at  cost,  our  government  has  to  pay  much  higher 
rates  than  private  shippers.  For  hauling  mails  the  railmys 
receive  from  the  government  from  two  to  four  times  as  nisdi 
as  they  get  from  the  express  companies  for  equal  haulaee. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  of 
Michigan  University,  the  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  average  payment  to  the  ikilways 


authority  and  his  calculation  was  carefully  made,  route  by 
route;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  result  is  too  low: 
not  because  of  error  on  his  part,  but  because  of  incorrect  datft 
as  to  the  weight  of  mails  on  which  his  estimate  was  based. 
The  railroads  were  on  trial  at  the  time  and  many  miUions 
were  at  stake;  and.  at  the  special  weighing  in  1809,  during  the 
investigation  leading  to  the  twelve-cents-and-a-nalf  estiimte. 
the  figures  for  the  annual  mail  wei^t  were  multiplied  by 
three  almost,  and  the  annual  increase  rose  at  a  bound  to 
ei^teen  times  its  previous  size.  The  estimates  of  the  PoeA- 
Office  Department  from  1890  down,  indicate  for  the  railmy 
mail  pay  an  actual  rate  of  twenty-six  to  thirty-six  cents  per 
ton-mile  instead  of  twelve  cents  and  a  half.  But  even  if  we 
take  the  Adams  estimate,  the  resulting  comparisoos  are 
sufficiently  astonishing. 

The  express  companies  carry  magazines  and  newspapers 
(00  miles  and  more  at  a  cent  a  pound  and  the  railways  get 
less  than  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  or  two  cents  a  ton-mile.  That 
is  not  all.  Any  general  express  agent  will  tell  yon  that  tlie 
company  will  shade  the  rate  for  a  laive  shipper.  For  example, 
the  Cosmopolitan  is  carried  from  New  York  to  Boston,  a  19 
miles,  for  eighteen  cents  a  hundred,  or  less  than  a  fiftli  of  a 
cent  a  pound.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1.6  cents  per  ton-mile  for 
the  express  company  and  three  quarters  of  a  cent  a  ton-mile 
for  the  railways;  a  rate  about  one  sixteenth  ol  the  average 
mail  rate  and  one  ninth  of  the  lowest  mail  rate  on  the  lines 
where  the  volume  of  mail  is  greatest.  The  railways  charm 
the  government  about  three  cents  a  pound  for  hauling  second- 
class  matter,  according  to  Professor  Adams,  and  eight  cents 
according  to  Postmaster-General  Wilson,  but  haul  the  sanoe 
stuff  for  the  express  companies  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  cent 
a  pound.  And  if  the  railways  had  any  serious  objection  to 
such  rates  they  would  hardly  have  permitted  them  to  con- 
tinue all  these  yearSr  but  would  have  provided  against  them 
in  their  contracts  with  the  express  compemies. 

A  further  count  in  the  indictment  against  the  railways  in 
respect  to  the  mails  is  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they 
do  not  really  carry  the  weight  of  mail  for  which  they  are  paid. 
The  weighing  of  the  mails  occurs  only  once  in  four  yeaim. 
The  roads  have  notice  beforehand  and  are  strongly  tempted 
to  inflate  the  estimate.  To  accomplish  this  they  "  pad  the 
mails  during  the  weighing  time  by  sending  back  and  forth 
large  masses  of  boola  and  papers,  getting  their  friends  in 
Congress  to  frank  large  quantities  of  printed  matter,  etc, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  do  much  good  to  expose  the  fraud 
aiad  ^secure  a  new  weighing,  for  the  railways  end  some  new 

.  wayia  obtain  the  result.  Fof  instance,  where  a  flagrant  case 
>a$   '^ddihg"  was  discovered  and  exposed  and  a  reweiching 

.  '][^d«Bed,  .'the  padding  was  accomplished  a  second  time  by 
having  many  thousands  of  newspapers  mailed  dorini  ths 
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^nreifching  penod,  to  addresses  furnished  and  paid  for  by  the 
railroad  company. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  mail  rates  the  government  pays 

ftn  extra  charge  for  postal  cars  averaging  $6,250  a  year  per  car, 

altho  the  cost  of  construction  of  cars  is  but 

$3,Soo  to  Ss.ooo  each.     For  two  thirty-foot 

BrObbarr      apartments  in  two  combination  cars,  each 

~vrj~'      carrying  one  ton  of  mail,  the  railways  get  no 

or  UM        car  rental:  nothing  but  the  mail  weight  latas; 

StfTtmmeat  but  for  a  sixty-foot  postal  car  with  an  average 

w_  t]>a        load  of  two  tons  of  mail,  heated  and  lighted 

-.  ?.       -       like  the  compartments,  and  with  the  same 

*•*"•*"'•     fixtures  as  the  aforesaid  compartments  plus  a 

water-tanlc.  the  roads  receive  $6,150  a  year 

special  car  rent  in  addition  to  full  rates  for 

the  weight  of  mail  carried.     This  means  ts. 368,000  a  year  for 

the  rental  erf  cars  worth  about  $4,000,000. 

A  return  in  a  single  year  of  more  than  the  whole 
capital  invested  is  a  pretty  good  rate  of  profit. 

2.  Another  reason  for  the  deficit  in  the  U.  S. 
postal  service  is  the  comparatively  cheap  carriage 
of  second-class  matter.  This  is  the  reason 
usually  given  in  the  reports  of  our  Pogtmaster- 
Oenerals,  who  are  afraid  to  give  the  main  reason 
— the  robbery  of  the  government  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  it  is,  therefore,  the  reason  ordinarily 
held  out  before  the  people.  Congress,  in  1905, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, appointed  a  commission  upon  the  matter, 
and  reforms  have  been  introduced  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  amend  the  laws,  so  as  to  rule  out 
much  more  advertising  matter,  now  improperly 
carried  at  newspaper  rates.  But  the  question  is 
really  of  minor  importance  (or  would  be  if  the 
railways  did  not  overcharge  for  carrying  such 
mail).  Witness  the  comparative  prices  for  carry- 
ing mail  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe.  Theeduca- 
tional  advantage,  especially  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation, of  cheap  carriage  of  papers  and  even  of 
advertising  matter  is  incalculable.  As  the  Post- 
master-General says  (Report,  1906,  p.  6): 

While  it  would  be  a  gratifying  circumstance  if  the  Post- 
Office  Department  were  self-sustaining,  I  am  less^  concerned 
about  the  deficit  than  about  efficiency  of  administration. 
The  public  demand  for.  postal  facilities  is  constantly  grow- 
ing. If  the  installation  of  the  rural  service  had  depended 
upon  the  existence  of  a  surplus  in  the  postal  revenues  under 
the  existing  system  of  accountitig.  that  service  could  not 
have  been  given.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  a  nuin- 
ber  of  other  branches.  The  financial  returns  from  certain 
branches  are  so  interwoven  with  and  dependent  upon  others 
that  there  is  much  force  in  the  contention  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  charge  any  one  of  them  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  deficit, 

t.  Another  somewhat  similar  reason  for  the 
deficit  is  the  extent  to  which  the  post-office  is 
saddled  with  expenses  in  carrying  matter  free 
for  other  departments  of  the  government.  Not 
only  do  government  officials  frank  all  kinds  of 
material  through  the  mails,  but  departments 
like  that  of  Agriculture  send  matter  by  the  whole- 
sale. The  Postmaster-General  (Report,  1906,  p. 
272)  estimates  that  if  the  post-office  charged  for 
this  service,  the  revenues  wotdd  be  increased 
by  approximately  $20,000,000  (about  twice  the 
actual  deficit.)  When  Mr.  Wanamaker  was 
Postmaster-General,  he  said  (1893): 

Bundles  of  wire  6  feet  high  and  6  feet  around,  bags  of 
seeds,  supplies  for  the  army,  tons  of  documents  packed  in 
wooden  cases  that  sometimes  require  three  men  to  handle 
them,  millions  of  blanks  of  the  Census  Office,  are  piled  into 
the  post-offices.  .  .  ,  The  reason  for  it  is,  that  the  Fost-Offioe 
Department  is  coojpelled  to  carry  anything  sent  under  a 
penalty  frank,  and  finally,  franks  are  used  by  all  the  depart- 
ments and  their  agents  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  every- 
thing they  choose  to  send. 

4.  Finally,  another  main  cause  for  the  deficit 
is  the  failure  of  the  post-office  to  enter  domains  of 
public  service  which  are  entered  by  all  the  main 


rtal  sjrstems  of  the  world  except  that  of  the  U. 
,  and  which  in  most  cases  are  immensely  re- 
mtmerative,  tho  done  at  low  cost.     We  refer  to 
postal  savings-banks,  postal  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service,  and  the  postal  parcels  post.     The 
reason  why  the  U.  S.  post-office  does 
2__,^      not    enter   these    domains    is    that, 
g^*JJ^  while  the  immense  majority  of  the 
▼enwtiie   P^'^P^c  desire  that  it  should  do  so, 
T7iiitedBtetM  ^"^  petitions  to  this  effect  have  been 
signed  by  htindreds  of  thousands  of 
voters,    mcluding    most    prominent 
public   officials   and   some    Postmaster-Generals 
themselves,  the  interests  of  private  corporations 
carrying  on  banking,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
express   have   successfully   lobbied   in    Congress 
to    prevent  or  pigeonhole  any  bills   looking  in 
this  direction.      (See  Corruption,  p.  322.) 

Postmaster-General  John  Wanamaker  in  reply 
to  a  question  about  the  parcels  post  said : 

It  is  true  that  parcels  could  be  carried  at  about  one 
twelfth  their  present  cost  by  the  Post-Office  Department,  but 
you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  are  four  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  carrying  of  parcels  by  the  U.  S.  Post-Office 
Department.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany; the  second  is  the  American  Express  Company;  the  third 
the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company;  and  fourth,  the  United 
States  Express  Company. 

Parcels  Post 

What  a  large  amount  of  business  is  carried  on  by 
the  parcels  post  of  almost  all  the  great  coimtries 
of  the  world,  except  in  the  U.  S.,  is  seen  in  the 
table  on  p.  929.  The  following  table  shows  the 
comparative  prices: 
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>  In  two  packages. 


'  In  three  packages. 


This  was  not  always  the  case.  Says  Postal 
Progress-  (or^an  of  the  Postal  Progress  League, 
q.  v.),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts: 

^  The  U.  S.  parcels  post  of  1874,  with  its  uniform  rate  of 
eight  cents  a  pound,  weight-limit  four  pounds,  preceded  the 
international  parcels  post  of  Europe  and  the  domestic  post 
of  Prance  by  six  years;  that  of  Great  Britain  by  nine  years. 

The  tax  now  levied  by  Congress  on  the  public  for  the  pos- 
tal transport  of  general  merchandise  is  100  i>er  cent  higher 
than  the  Post-Omce  Department  deems  advisable  or  neces- 
sary; 100  per  cent  higher  than  the  old  rate  of  1874;  roo  per 
cent  higher  than  the  sample  parcels  rate  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  and  15  per  cent  higher  than  our  foreign  par- 
cels rate. 

Our  parcels  post  of  i8n,  the  best,  in  1907  is  the  worst 
of  any  of  the  great  nations.  Our  general  merchandise  tax, 
in  1874,  eight  cents  a  pound,  is  now  sixteen  cents  a  pound. 

The  parcels  post  could  be  made  of  incalculable 
sei-vice,  especially  to  niral  communities,  and 
bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  government,  as  it 
does  in  other  countries. 

•  Thb  International  Parcels  Post 

The  international  parcels  post  of  Europe  was 
established  in  1880,  but  the  U.  S.  has  not  entered 
into  it.     A  few  especial  postal  conventions  have 
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been  made  by  the  IT.  S.  with  a  few  countries 
at  high  rates,  but  international  commerce  and 
correspondence  with  the  U.  S.  is  heavily  handi- 
capped in  this  respect  as  compared  with  other 
countries.  U.  S.  consuls  and  citizens  residing 
abroad  or  having  correspondents  abroad  have 
repeatedly  complained  of  this.  It  is  estimated 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  commerce 
are  lost  to  the  U.  S.  by  its  inability  to  send  sam-  ■ 
pies  and  produce  at  cheap  rates  to  foreign 
countries  (on  account  of  the  pressure  of  foreign 
countries,  it  is  cheaper  to  send  fourth-class  matter 
abroad  than  'at  home) .  It  was  estimated  by  Con- 
sul Ayme  in  1903  that  the  U.  S.  lost  $3,000,000 
in  orders  from  the  West  Indies  alone  by  the  lack 
of  a  cheap  parcels  post.  The  following  table 
compares  the  parcels  dispatched  in  the  interna- 
tional mails  by  the  U.  S.  and  some  of  the  pro- 
gressive nations  of  Europe: 


United  States.  1906. . 

Germany,  1904 

Austria,  1904 

France,  1904 

Switzerland,  1904 . . . . 
Great  Britain,  1905—6 


Number  of 
parcels 


>64.4}8 

11,675.385 

10.659,300 

S.300,541 

1.694,300 

s.3i5,ao4 


Valua 


Not  stated 
over  $33,000,000 
"  68,000,000 
"  10,000,000 
"  x8, 500, 000 
"        18,000,000 


The  rates  of  the  International  Parcels  Post 
compared  with  the  U.  S.  general  rate  for  foreign 
packages  of  eleven  cents  per  pound  is  (as 
quoted  in  Postal  Progress) : 

On  parcels  ut>  to  11  pounds,  for  each  country  passed  in 
territorial  transit,  xo  cents. 

For  maritime  transit; 

Distances  up  to  500  nautical  miles,  10  cents;  over  500  up 
to  T.ooo  nautical  miles,  15  cents;  over  1,000  up  to  3,000 
nautical  miles,  ao  cents;  over  3,000  up  to  6,000  nautical 
miles,  40  cents;  over  6,000  nautical  miles,  60  cents. 

A  surtax  of  5  cents  pays  for  customs  formalities  and  de- 
livery. A  tax  of  zo  cents  carries  the  parcel  to  its  address  by 
special  messenger. 

Any  country  of  the  union  may  fix  the  value  limit  of  pai^ 
eels  handled  in  its  international  service,  but  in  no  case  can  it 
be  less  than  $100.  In  most  cases  the  value  is  unlimited. 
The  r^ular  rates  insure  unregistered  parcels  up  to  $5.  Pay- 
ment of  a  registration  fee  of  5  cents  insures  the  registered 
parcel  up  to  Sio,  and  an  additional  fee  of  1  cents  per  $60, 
tor  adjacent  countries,  s  cents  in  other  cases,  insures  the 
parcel  up  to  its  full  value.  The  tax  for  collection  on  delivery 
cannot  be  over  4  cents  per  $4,  z  per  cent  of  the  value  col- 
Idbted. 

Parcels  over  3}  feet  in  any  direction  are  subjected  to  an 
extra  charge  of  50  per  cent. 

This  service  now  covers  33  countries  of  the  Univeiaal  Postal 
Union,  and  includes  a  population  of  fully  500,000,000  peo- 
ple; but  not  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

Of  all  progressive  nations,  too,  the  U.  S.  alone  refuses  to 
insure  merchandise  postal  parcels. 

The  failure  of  the  U.  S.  to  enter  the  Interna- 
tional Parcels  Post  has  enabled  the  American 
express  companies  even  to  get  exorbitant  terms 
from  foreign  governments  for  delivering  their 
parcel  post  matter  in  the  U.  S.,  so  that  to  send  a 
parcel  to  the  U.  S.  from  foreign  countries  a  large 
price  must  be  paid,  a  small  portion  of  which 
goes  to  the  foreign  government  for  getting  it 
to  America  and  a  large  portion  to  some  Ameri- 
can express  company  for  delivering  it  in  America. 
One  sees  why  the  express  companies  have  been 
interested  in  preventmg  the  U.  S.  from  entering 
the  International  Parcels  Post.  Postal  Progress 
gives  the  following  figures  and  comments  as  to  the 
arrangement  between  the  British  Government 
and  American  express  companies: 

Post  Exprtss  Ratts,  Gnat  Britain. — To  New  York — ^j  lb*., 
34c.;  7  lbs.,  48c.;  11  lbs.,  73c.  To  interior  points — 3  lbs., 
Soc.:  7  Ibc.,  75c.;  II  lbs.,  $1. 


AmtrieOH  Parctls  to  Grtat  Britain. — From  New  York—) 
lbs..  49c.;  7  lbs.,  55c.;  II  lbs.,  70c.  From  interior  points— 
3  lbs.,  40c.  +  35c.,  35c.,  40c.,  45c.;  7  lbs.,  55c.  +  3sc.,  30c.  40c 
4SC.,  ssc,  65c.,  70c.,  75c.  (according  to  distance):  11  lbs, 
70c.  —  2sc.,  3SC.,  40c.,  soc.,  60c.,  7SC.,  80C.,  8sc,.  ti.  $1.10. 

Plus  similar  charges  for  similar  distances  on  every  other 
express  line  over  which  the  parcel  passes,  phis  soai  other 
additional  charges  as  the  express  company  may  levy  for 
transport  beyond  its  regular  offices,  plus  or  minus  such  dis- 
criminations as  may  be  given  in  favor  of  prominent  pexsoes, 
merchants,  manufacturen,  or  fruit-giDwen,  whose  infliifnte, 
financial  or  political,  may  be  sufficient  to  obtain  special  con- 
cessions. 

Fut  for  Customs  FormaUHes. — Postal  fees — ^50.  Ejqnos 
post  fees — 48c. 

Insurance. — Parcels  post  convention — joc,  $60;  3cc, 
$i3o;  55c.,  t6oo.  Express  post  arrangement — lac,  I60; 
6oc^$zao;  $t,ao,  S600. 

The  express  tax  for  customs  formalities  is  nearty  ten  times 
the  usual  postal  tax  for  a  similar  service.  The  express  risk 
is  from  30  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  usual  postal  risk. 

The  British  Government  was  forced  into  this  pcet-expns! 
arrangement,  because  for  a  long  time  our  government  refused 
to  make  any  parcels  post  arrangement  with  Great  Britain, 
and  even  now  limits  the  reciprocal  service  to  4-pound  6- 
ounce  parcels  at  13  cents  per  pound.  Note  the  express  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  New  York  City,  as  a^inst  the  lest 
of  the  country:  as  cents  more  on  a  parcel  to  mterior  pomts 
than  to  New  York.  Note  also  that  on  these  British  postal 
parcels  the  American  Express  Company  charges  bat  35  csnti 
for  transportation,  on  parcels  3  to  1 1  pounds  from  New  Yorii 
to  any  interior  point,  while  it  charges  four  or  five  times  si 
much  in  many  cases  on  domestic  parcels  carried  to  the  same 
point, 

Rbforus  Actually  in  Progress 

What  makes  it  the  more  evident  that  it  is  onlr 
the  lobbying  of  the  private  interests  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  express  companies  which  prevents 
the  Post-Office  Department  from  entering  these 
progressive  fields  is  that  in  matters  apart  from 
those  conflicting  with  the  railroads  and  com- 
panies, the  U.  S.  post-office  is  both  efficient  and 
progressive — far  more  so,  indeed,  than  private 
mterests.  Its  efficiency  is  seen  in  the  following 
from  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  (1906, 
p.  6) : 

The  efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  in  many  respects  re- 
markable, as  witness  the  record  of  the  registry  service  for 
the  half-century  of  its  existence,  showing  a  percentage  of 
loaa  from  all  causes — including  burglary,  theft,  and  art— 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1994,  of  only  three  one 
thousandths  of  i  per  cent.  Some  private  bosmess  enter. 
prises  may  in  certam  directions  yield  better  fiiumdal  retnns, 
but  they  cannot  show  a  higher  standard  of  integrity  nor 
more  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

Repeatedly  when  the  Western  Telegraph  Com- 
pany fails  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  telegram,  it  is 
able  to  deliver  it  through  the  post-office.  .The 
post-office  is  also  more  progressive  than  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  post- 
office  is  continually  introducing  improvement?— 
the  free-delivery  system,  money-order  system, 
special  delivery,  railway  post-offices,  steamship 
post-offices,  electric  .street  postal  cars,  nual  de- 
livery, return  postals,  pneumatic  tubes.  These 
are  but  the  larger  reforms  introduced  by  the  post- 
office.  What  has  the  Western  Union  to  show 
compared  with  this?  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  U.  S.  post-office  carries  a  letter 
across  the  continent  and  to  the  smallest  hamlet 
for  two  cents.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  for  a  service  actually  costing  Uss, 
charges  often  $2  (for  a  telegram  of  anything  like 
the  length  of  a  brief  letter)  or  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  shortest  dispatch,  the  shortest  distance 
outside  of  city  limits.  To  most  small  hamlets 
the  telegraph  company  gives  no  service.  For 
the  large  cities  and  the  large  services  like  the 
newspapers  and  the  pool-rooms,  the  telegraph 
companies  (see  Gambling)  give  a  fairly  ade- 
quate service.  But  the  post-office  is  cheap, 
effective,  and  progressive  for  everybody  (except 
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where  jsrivate  transportation  interests  have  -pre- 
vented it) .  It  has  far  more  offices,  is  open  longer 
hours,  pays  its  employees  better,  and  serves  the 
public  in  every  way  far  better  than  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  aim  of  the 
piost-office  is  public  service ;  the  aim  of  the  pri- 
vate monopoly  is  private  dividends.  In  interna- 
tional postal  reform,  also,  progress  is  being  made 
even  by  the  U.  S.  The  Umversal  Postal  Congress 
which  met  in  Rome  (Italy),  April,  1906,  made  the 
following  changes,  to  go  into  effect  Oct.  i,  1907 : 

(i)  Reduction  o£  the  intenuttional  letter  rate  o{  postage; 
(3)  reduction  of  the  rates  to  be  ^id  to  one  country  tor 
transporting  by  its  services  the  nuuls  of  another  country  In 
transit  to  a  cotintry  beyond;  (3)  postal  cards  may  bear  a 
message  on  the  left  hall  of  the  front  as  well  as  upon  the 
back:  (4)  an  indemnity  of  so  francs  ($io)  must  be  paid  for 
the  loss  of  a  registered  article;  (5)  the  postal  administration 
of  any  country  may  sell  to  a  person  applying  therefor  a 
coupon  in  exchange  for  which  upon  its  presentation  at  a 
post-office  in  another  country  the  person  presenting  it  shall 
receive  a  postage-stamp  df  the  value  of  15  centimes  (f  cents), 
thus  enabling  a  person  in  one  country  to  furnish  his  corre- 
spondent in  another  country  with  a  postage-stamp  with 
which  to  prepay  postage  upon  his  reply  letter:  (6)  postage- 
stamps  perforated  to  show  initials  or  other  marks  must  De 
recognised  as  valid;  (;)  private  postal  carxls  need  not  bear 
the  title  "post  card"  or  postal  card";  (8)  correspondence 
of  prisoners  of  war  is  free  of  postage  in  international  mails, 
«nd  (9)  by  reason  of  its  insular  possessions  the  U.  S.  is 
gimnted  two  votes  in  future  postal  congresses,  instead  at 
one  as  heretofore. 

What  Might  Bb 

Postal  Progress  advocates  an  international  rate 
of  2  cents  per  ounce  on  letters  and  i  cent  for  1 
ounces  on  foreign  general  merchandise,  with  postal 
notes  as  tmivers^  bills  of  exchange,  a  perfect 
world's  money. 

For  the  nation,  the  post-oiHoe,  it  believes, 
should  take  charge  of  all  transportation.  It 
gives  the  following  plan : 

(i)  The  national  government,  under  its  constitutional 
power  over  post-roads,  to  take  control  of  the  entire  business 
of  public  transportation,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  holders  of 
transport  securities  a  return  on  their  investments  equal  to 
the  average  annual  return  of  the  past  ten  years,  a  similar 
return  on  their  cost  to  be  guaranteed  on  roads  recently  built. 
(This  win  insure  absolute  safety  to  the  investments  of  sav- 
ings-banks and  similar  associations.  It  will  insure  more 
than  a  square  deal  to  railway  speculators.) 

(s)  The  maintenance,  extension,  and  operation  of  the  con- 
solidated system  to  be  under  the  control  and  management 
of  an  extended  postal  department,  including 
A  Oeneral    ^^'  engineering  corps  of  the  army  and  navy; 
Vr^olit       ^^  postal  employees  to  be  enlisted  as  men  are 
xivAgnt       jjQ^  enlisted  in  the  army  and  navy.     The 
and  government    en^neers    entrusted    with    the 

Jtgtaunr     building  and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
p^*         nal  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  care 
*""*         of   all    our    public    highways.     To    prevent 
waste,  the  post-road  policy  of  the  national 
government  should  be  the  same  as  the  high- 
way policy  of  tlje  different  states,  vis.:  Any 
community,  town,  county,  or  state,  asking  for  an  extension  <n 
post-roculs.  shoula  pay  some  share  cf  the  cost.     Local  roads 
may.  perhaps,  be  left  to  local  control,  as  local  roads  are  now 
left  to  the  care  of  the  smaller  communities  within  the  different 
states.      But  the  whole  business  must  be  under  the  general 
Jurisdiction  of  the  national  government. 

(3)  As  to  funds,  U.  S.  a  per  cent  thirty-year  bonds  are 
worth  105.  The  nation  will  find  no  difnculty  in  raising 
money  to  build  and  maintain  its  own  roads.  It  is  a  most 
wasteful  policy  to  nay  the  Harrimans  and  the  Hills  8  or  10 
per  cent,  or  more,  tor  money  to  build  the  highways  of  the 


people,  when  the  people  themselves  are  glad  to  furnish  the 
national  government  with  funds  at  less  than  >  per  cent. 
Bvery  additional  mile  of  post-road,  moreover,  will  raise  the 
public  credit,  for  to  its  own  value  will  be  added  the  increased 
value  of  the  district  which  it  serves. 

(4)  Make  the  very  lowest  less  than  car-load  rate  on  me> 
chandise  the  uniform  rate  for  the  station-to-station  service, 
adding  thereto  the  lowest  possible  rate  for  collection  and 
delivery,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  a  universal  door-to- 
door  rate  within  the  entire  public  service. 

A  door-to-door  rate  of  i  cent  a  pound  or  less  on  small 
merchandise  parcels,  15  cents  on  io»-pound  parcels,  may 
be  found  quite  practicable,  onoe  our  public  tnnsport  service 
is  brought  under  the  post-office.     On  products  usually  tians- 


ported  in  ton  lots — coal,  brick,  ore,  etc. — a  rate  of  40  or  jo 
cents  per  ton,  station  to  station,  with  corresponding  rates 
for  collectton  and  delivery,  may  suffice  to  meet  the  situation. 
"  There  should  be  no  wholesale  rates  as  against  retail  lates, 
no  more  so  than  in  buying  postage-stamps." — Hon.  L.  S. 
CaMn,  Lot*  Railroad  Commtsnomr  of  Iowa. 

Panenger  fares:  Local  traffic  with  frequent  stops,  five 
cents  per  trip.  Express  traffic,  stops  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  twenty-five  cents  per  trip.  Throu^  traffic  on  fast 
tmins,  stops  once  in  forty  or  fifty  miles,  Sr  per  trip,  with 
reasonable  charges  for  transport  between  the  home  and  the 
station. 

Ths  possibilities  as  to  low  transport  mtes  under  a  well-co- 
ordinated system  of  transportation  are  altogether  beyxmd 
imagination.  It  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  fully  $50,000,- 
cxx>  a  year  could  be  made  in  the  transport  service  ot  the  city  of 
New  York  alone,  if  the  entire  business  were  in  the  hands  of 
one  well-equipped  organisation,  run  in  the  public  interest. 
Vice-president  Backland,  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  $15,000,000  a  year  could  be  saved  to 
the  people  within  his  railroad  province  under  a  door-to-door 
freight  transport  service  undertaken  by  the  railroad  in  con- 
nection with  the  trolley  lines. 

POVERTY  (see  also  Pauperism  and  Poor 
Rblibp;  Poor-Laws  (English)):  We  consider  in 
this  article :  (i)  the  facts  and  statistics  of  poverty; 
(i)  the  social  effects;  (3)  the  causes;  (4)  methods 
of  relief. 

L  Facts  and  Statistica 

Statistics  of  poverty  do  not  and  probably  can- 
not exist  in  any  exact  form,  first,  because  there 
is  no  exact  standard  of  poverty,  and  secondly, 
because  in  no  country  are  there  any  official  or 
generally  complete  returns  as  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  poor.  In  most  countries  there  are 
statistics  as  to  the  number  receiving  public 
relief,  and  to  a  less  extent  as  to  those  in  receipt  of 
private  charity,  but  even  this  is  not  complete, 
while  there  are  tmdoubtedly  in  all  countries  at 
least  some  who  must  be  called  poor,  since  they 
are  without  the  means  to  adequately  support 
family  life,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  never 
receive  any  aid,  while  in  all  countries  the  number 
of  those  out  of  work  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time, 
and  therefore  out  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
is  by  no  means  small.  How  many  poor,  there- 
fore, there  are  in  any  country,  no  man  knows. 
We  have  but  estimates  and  approximations. 

The  estimates  usually  given  vary  with  the 
meaning  given  to  the  word  "poor."  Some  mean 
by  it  those  in  receipt  of  public  relief;  but  these 
are  "paupers."  Others  mean  by  it  those  in 
receipt  of  any  kind  of  public  or  private  relief;  , 
but  dependents"  is  a  better  term  for  this  class. 
Others  mean  by  it  those  in  need  of  such  relief; 
whether  they  receive  it  or  not,  a  more  philosophical 
tise,  but  practically  limiting  the  word  to  the 
class  in  permanent  need  of  relief — the  class  tmable 
to  support  itself,  or  at  least  not  supporting  itself 
— and  do  not  include  in  the  number  the  tem- 
porarily unemployed  or  unfortunate.  Others 
mean  by  the  word  any  who  for  any  reason,  for 
any  appreciable  period,  are  not  in  receipt  of 
enough  income  to  maintain  life  and  renew  it,  on 
the  plane  of  bare  existence  on  the  present  social 
plane.  In  Charles  Booth's  investigations  as  to 
ufe  and  labor  in  London,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  standard  for  the  measure  of  poverty 
and  he  defined  the  poor  as  "those  living  in  a 
state  of  struggle  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  " ; 
the  very  poor  being  "those  who  live  in  a  state  of 
chronic  want."  He  divides  the  very  poor  into 
the  lowest  class  of  occasional  laborers,  loafers,  or 
semicriminals  and  those  with  only  casual  earn- 
ings. The  poor  he  divides  into  those  with 
intermittent  earnings  and  those  with  small  ir- 
regular earnings.  He  says  that  "it  is  clear  that 
in  studying  the  problems  of  poverty,  we  have 
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to  deal  not  alone  with  those  who  claim  public 
relief  as  paupers,  or  who  claim  private  charity 
as  beggars,  but  with  the  great  army  from  which 
these  classes  are  constantly  recruited,  the  army 
of  those  who  live  at  or  under  the  line  of  poverty — 
a  great  army  hving  at  a  deprest  rate  of  life,  and 
tending  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

The  United  States 

The  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1903,  as  reported  by  the  census,  was 
81,764.  (See  Pauperism.)  But  this  is  only  one 
class  of  the  poor  in  any  country. 

Professor  Bushnell,  in  Professor  Henderson's 
"Modem  Methods  of  Charity,"  says  that  "the 
totsd  number  of  public  and  private  abnormal 
dependents  in  the  U.  S.  must  not  be  far  from 
3,000,000,  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  total  popular 
tion  of  the  country  at  an  annual  expense  of  nearly 
$200,000,000,  or  one  tenth  of  the  total  wage 
income  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  country." 

Tbb  Numbbr  or  Dbpbhdbnts,  Dblinoubnts,  and  Dsrsc- 

TIVBS   RECBIVIHO  PuBUC  AlD   OH    SUPPORTED  BY   PRIVATE 

Charities,  estimatbd  by  Prop.  C.  J.  Bushnbll,  proh 
State  Reports,  ih  Propbssor  Hbndbrsoh's  "Modbrn 
Msthods  op  Charity,"  pp.  385-390. 


State 

Nvunber 

Per 
cent  of 

Annual 
expense 

Expense 

per 
fainily 

Masuchusetts. . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . . 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

California 

415,730 
100,000 
160,000 
110,000 
100,000 
100.000 
iS.ooo 

14. 

XI. 

3. 
1-7 

3.4 

4- 

0.7 

$13,131,696 

4,000,000 

35,000.000 

36,000.000 

5,034,886 

849. "5 

1,000.000 

3,667,000 

18.00 

30.00 
13. 00 

3-4.00 

ToUl 

1.000,730 

4. 

$75,673,707 

bi 


In  comparinK  these  figures  with  those  of  other  states  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  for  those  receiving  public 
aid  or  reported  by  private  chanties.  Many  more  received 
nnreported  charity.  The  high  percentages  for  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  are  therefore  partly  due  to  a  more  complete 
registration  of  private  charities  and  more  largely,  probably, 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Ea-t  dependents  are  more  generally 
ilaced  in  institutions,  than  in  the  West,  where  institutions 
ave  not  been  equally  developed.  Many  Eastern  and  far 
Western  cities  give  no  outdoor  relief.  Higher  percentages, 
therefore,  may  not  always  mean  more  paupers,  but  better 
care  for  them. 

This  number  of  3,000,000  receiving  reported 
aid  is  the  same  number  estimated  in  1890  by 
Charles  D.  Kellogg,  then  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  by  Prof. 
R.  T.  Ely  {North  American  Review,  April,  1891). 
But  these  figures  are  only  of  those  receiving 
known  aid.  It  by  no  means  includes  all  the  poor 
according  to  Mr.  Booth's  definition.  Using  the 
word  in  that  sense,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hunter 
estimates  the  total  number  of  the  poor  in  the  U. 
S.  at  10,000,000.  (See  special  article.  Poverty 
IN  THE  U.  S.)  Of  New  York  State,  the  wealthiest, 
he  says:  "In  1899  18  per  cent  of  the  peopla  in 
New  York  State  received  public  or  private  char- 
ity. In  1903  14  per  cent  of  the  families  of 
Manhattan  were  evicted.  Eveiy  year  about  10 
per  cent  of  those  who  die  in  Manhattan  have 
pauper  burial." 

Great  Britain 

The  number  receiving  public  relief  in  Great 
Britain  (besides  those  receiving  private  charity 
or  not  receiving  relief)  is  1,142,357. 


Says  a  Fabian  tract  (1906) : 

We  clog  our  public  poor  relief  with  irksome  and  degradinK 
conditions,  so  that  the  honest  poor  often  die  lin^erixig  deftths 
rather  than  accept  it.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  states  diat  "as 
regards  entering  the  workhouse,  it  is  the  one  point  on  irtrich 
no  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  poor.  Thti  avetsiaa 
to  the  'house'  is  absolutely  universal,  and  almost  any  suf- 
fermg  and  privation  will  be  endured  by  people  rather  than 
go  into  it"  ("The  Aged  Poor  in  England  and  Wales").  Yet 
ue  paupers  in  actual  receipt  of  public  relief  on  one  day  taua- 
ber  more  than  a  million: 


England  and  Wales,  Jan. 
Scotland,  Jan.  15,  1904. . 
Ireland,  Jan.  7, 1905 


1, 190S. 


Number 


,933,367 
106,850 
X03.340 


1.141.357 


Cost 


'£13.3^.494 
1,303,001 
1.033.  >M 


;CiS.7a4.7S3 


(Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  England  and  Wales. 
Cd^3,66i;  Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  Scotland. 
Cd — 3,514:  Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  IreUnd, 
Cd — 3,655.) 

But  these  are  by  no  means  all  the  poor.  The 
Fabian  tract  gives  the  following  statements  from 
authorities: 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  out  of  every  1,000  penons 
(about  half  of  whom  are  adults)  die  without  property  worth 
speaking  of,  and  06  x  out  of  every  x,ooo  without  fumituxe, 
investments,  or  effects  worth  4^300  (Mulhall,  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  from  Probate  Duty  Returns,  p.  379). 

From  returns  obtained  from  8.x3i  private  and  government 
works,  employing  863,365  persons,  it  appears  that  the  aver- 
age annual  wage  per  neaa  amounted  to  only  ^£48.  These 
returns  include  the  police  and  other  public  servants,  but  do 
not  take  any  account  of  agricultural  and  general  laborers 
(Aimual  Report  of  I.abor  Department,  Board  of  Trade,  iSqj- 
x8q4.  C— 7,565). 

B.  S.  Rowntree  estimated  that  the  average  income  fixnn 
all  sources  of  the  11,560  working-class  families  in  York  in 
1899  was  3as.  Sid.  per  week,  or  £85  a  year.  But  1,465  ftun- 
ilies,  comiirizing  7,330  persons,  that  is,  15.46  per  cent  of  the 
wage-earning  class  and  9.91  per  cent  of  the  population  td 
York,  were  living  in  "primary  poverty,"  that  is,  on  leas 
than  enough  to  provide  the  minimum  of  food,  dothing,  and 
shelter.  And,  in  addition,  13,073  persons,  or  17.93  PC  cent 
of  the  population,  were  living  in  "  secondary  poverty,"  that 
is,  on  earnings  which  would  be  sufficient  if  spent  with  rigid 
economy  and  perfect  wisdom,  but  were  insufficient  becauae 
in  part  misspent  on  drink  and  betting  or  through  ignorant 
housekeeping.  "The  wages  paid  for  unskilled  labor  in  Vork 
are  insufficient  to  provide  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  acte- 
quate  to  maintain  a  family  of  modeiata  size  in  a  state  of  iMtiv 
physical  efficiency."  No  less  than  53  per  cent  of  "primary" 
poverty  was  due  to  low  wages  alone  ("Poverty,  3d  ed.. 
pp.  83,  130,  133). 

Of  the  great  permanent  army  of  the  "unemployed."  no 
reliable  statistics  can  be  obtained.  Prom  returns  rendered 
to  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  trade- 
unions,  it  appears  that  in  the  seven  yeais,  ig96-X9o3.  the 
mean  percentage  of  members  unemployed  was  3.3  (Annual 
Report  of  Labor  Department,  Board  of  Trade,  1901-3.  Cd — 
1,755).,  The  average  number  of  persons  in  London  whose 
home  is  the  "common  lodging-house"  is  over  30,000;  over 
x,ioo  are  every  night  foundf  in  the  "casual  waitK." 

As  regards  the  4,000,000  persons  in  the  metropolis,  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  tells  us  that  37,610,  or  0.9  per  cent,  are  in  the 
lowest  class  (occasional  laborers,  loafers,  and  semicriminab); 
316,834,  or  7.5  per  cent,  in  the  next  (casual  labor,  hand-to- 
moutn  existence,  chronic  want);  938,393.  or  33.3  per  cent, 
form  "the  poor'  (including  alike  those  whose  earnings  aze 
small,  becauae  of  irregularity  of  employment, 
and  those  whose  work,  tno  regular,  is  ^ 
paid).  These  classes,  on  or  below  the  "  pov^ 
erty  line"  of  earnings  not  exceeding  a  guinea 
a  week  per  family,  number  together  i,393.7«, 
or  30.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  To 
these  must  be  added  99,830  inmates  d  work- 
>,  industrial  schools,  etc.,  making 


londeii'i 
Fov6rlj 


/ 

houses,  hospitals,  prisons, ,  , ^ 

altogether  nearly  x,400,ooo  persons  in  this  one  city  alone 
whose  condition  even  the  most  optimistic  social  student  can 
hardly  deem  satisfactory  ("Labor  and  Life  of  the  People." 
edited  by  Charles  Booth,  1891,  vol.  il..  pp.  30-ai). 

The  ultimate  fate  of  these  victims  it  is  not  easy  adequat^y 
to  realise.  In  London  alone,  in  X903,  no  less  than  34  persons, 
of  whom  34  were  fifty  years  old  and  upward  were  certified 
by  the  verdicts  of  coroners'  juries  to  have  died  of  starvation, 
or  accelerated  by  privation  (H.C. — 379).  Actual  starvation 
is.  however,  returned  as  the  cause  of  death  in  but  a  few  cases 
annually;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  thousands  a€  deaths 
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are  directly  due  to  long-continued  underfeeding  and  expo- 
sure.    Young  children  especially  suHer. 

In  England  and  Wales,  in  1904,  90,776  deaths  were  regis- 
tered aiinaving  taken  place  in  workhouses,  infirmaries,  hos- 
pitals, and  asylums,  or  16.51  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths; 
the  pioportioa  during  the  ten  yean  immediately  ineceding 
having  avenged  14.1s  per  cent.  Of  these,  48,884  occurred 
in  workhouses,  33,141  in  hospitals,  and  9,751  ui  lunatic 
Sisylums. 

In  London,  in  1904,  one  person  in  every  three  died  in  the 
-worUiouse,  hospital,  or  lunatic  asylum.  Out  of  75,558 
deaths,  31,513  being  under  twenty  years  of  a^,  13.84S  were 
in  workhouses,  10.806  in  hospitals,  and  ^04  m  lunatic- asy- 
lums, or,  altogether,  J5,ys  in  public  institutions  (Registrar^ 
Geneial's  Report,  1904,  Co — 3,617). 

-  It  is  worth  notice  that  a  large  number  of  those  compelled 
In  their  old  age  to  resort  to  tne  workhouse  have  made  in- 
effectual efforts  at  thrifty  provision  for  their  declining  y^". 
In  1890-91,  out  <^  175,853  inmates  of  workhouses  (one  third 
beins  children,  and  another  third  women),  no  fewer  than  14,- 
S^bave  been  members  of  benefit  societies.  In  4,593  cases 
the  society  had  broken  up,  usually  from  insolvency  (House 
of-  Commons  Return.  189 1,  Nos.  366  and  130 — B).  It  is 
oTobeMe  that  one  in  every  three  London  adults  will  be 
ariven  into  these  refuges  to  die,  and  the  proportion  in  the 
case  of  the  " manual- labor  class"  vavtat  m  course  be  still 
larger.  And  the  number  of  persons  who  die  while  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  is  not  included  in  this  calculation.  As  m 
1903-3  the  mean  number  of  outdoor  paupers  in  the  metropo- 
Ks  -was  44,899  (Cd — 1.700),  and  the  average  death-rate  in 
London  was  18.7  per  i.ooo,  it  may  be  assumed  that  upTOid 
of  I.ooo  persons  died  -while  in  receipt  of  outdoor  reuef — often 
from  its  b^ng  insufficient. 

For  other  cottntries,  see  those  countries. 

n.  The  Effects  of  Poverty 

We  quote  upon  this  point  from  a  classic  state- 
ment, written  by  Mr.  Ira  Steward,  the  father  of 
-  the  eight-hour  philosophy,  and  published  in 
the  "Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor"  (1873).  He 
says: 

Poverty  is  the  great  fact  with  which  the  labor  movement 
deals.  The  prob&ms  that  now  most  disturb  and  perplex 
mankind  will  be  solved  when  the  masses  are  no  longer  poor.  - 
Poverty  makes  the  poor  poorer,  and  independence  impossi- 
ble. It  corrupts  judges,  ministers,  legislators,  and  statesmen. 
It  decides  marriages,  shortens  human  life,  hinders  education, 
and  embarrasses  progress  in  every  direction.  It  gives  rise, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  more  anxiety,  suffering,  and  crime 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  Poverty  crams  cities,  and 
their  tenement-houses,  with  people  whose  conduct  and  votes 
endanger  the  republic.  The  dangerous  classes  are  always 
poor.  There  is  a  closer  relation  between  poverty  and  slavery 
than  the  average  abolitionist  ever  recognized.  ^.  .  .  The  anti- 
slavery  idea  was  that  every  man  had  the  right  to  go  and 
come  at  his  will.  The  labor  movement  asks  how  much 
this  abstract  right  is  worth,  without  the  power  to  exercise 
It.  .  .  .  The  laborer  instinctively  feels  that  something  of 
slavery  still  remains,  or  that  something  of  freedom  is  yet  to 
come,  and  he  is  not  much  interested  in  the  antislavery  theory 
of  liberty.  He  wants  a  fact,  which  the  labor  movement  un- 
dertakes to  supply. 

But  has  not  the  middle  class  its  poverty — a  poverty  that 
should  excite  the  most  anxiety,  and  the  most  searching 
inquiry?     They  are  a  large  majority  of  the 
people,  and  their  poverty  is  generally  care- 
»u-g,i-       fully  concealed.  .  .  .  The  middle  classes  have 
.Z^\    ill    the  strongest  motives  for  never  making  any 
*■••*•  **1    parade  or  public  complaint  of  their  poverty. 
To  advertise  oneself  destitute,  is  to  be  with- 
out credit.  .  .  .  Poverty  that  publishes  or  ar- 
gues one's  incapacity  closes  many  a  door  to  more  profitable 
or  advantageous  situations  or  promotions.     The  more  ex- 
pensive and  superior  style  of  living  adopted  by  the  middle 
classes  must,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  m- 
vestment,  made  from  the  soundest  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency. .  .  .  Very  few  among  them  are  saving  money;  many 
of  them  are  in  debt;  and  all  they  can  earn  for  years  is,  in 
many  cases,  mortgaged,  to  pay  such  debt — "debt  that  in- 
cimses  the  load  of  the  future,  -with  the  burden  which  the 
present  cannot  bear."  .  .  .  The  poverty  of  the  great  middle 
classes  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  have  only  barely  enough 
to  cover  up  their  poverty,  and  that  they  are  within  a  few 
days  of  want,  if  through  sickness  or  other  misfortune  employ- 
ment suddenly  stops.  ...  .  _.-.,.. 

But  the  most  alarming  fact  concerning  the  poverty  of  the 
native  middle  classes  in  this  commonwealth  is  that,  for  two 
or  three  decades  past,  marriages  and  births  have  so  far 
decreased  among  them  that  we  are  nearly  or  quite  jusUfied 
in  saying  that  they  are  now  dying  faster  than  their  children 
are  being  bom;  and  that  it  is  to  foreign  sources  (and  to  Amer- 


icans bom  in  other  states),  and  to  the  lower  class  of  native 
bom,  we  must  credit  the  present  increase  in  our  census 
returns.  .  .  .  With  the  mass  of  intelligent  people,  early  or 
late  marriages,  and  few  or  no  children,  is  largely  a  question 
of  poverty  and  wealth.  .  .  . 

Poverty,  however,  faUs  most  crushingly  on  woman.  In  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ages,  among  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  she  has  worked  harder,  and  for  less  pay,  than  men. 
A  woman  who  has  no  resources  for  a  living  except  from  the 
labor  of  her  own  hands  is  tolerably  sure  to  become  in  time, 
either  the  poor  man's  slave,  or  the  rich  man's  plaything; 
to  marry  for  a  home,  or  do  worse.     To  make 

f>rx>stitution  unnecessary  is  a  part  of  the  prob- 
em  of  social  science;  but  prostitution  means 

~at  Intam-     setting  a  living.     The  science  that  will  solve 
^^"     this  problem  will  easily  dispose  of  war.  in- 
yW^BOt       temperance,     financial    convulsions,    and    a 
dozen  other  e-vils  that  now  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  race.     Poverty  is  the  mainspring  of 
selfishness,  for  it  is  the  destitution  m  the  mass  of  mankind 
that  prevents  them  from  thinking  and    doing  for  others; 
As  Mill  says,    "all  their  thoughts  are  required  for  them- 
selves." .  .  .  The  two  classes  most  peculiarly  open  to  the 
temptation   of   intemperance  are   the   very  poor  and   the 
very  rich  young  men.  .  .  .  The  steps  of  some  young  xoKti 
torn  finally  to  the  light,  warm,  welcome  saloon,  not  from 
force  of  appetite,  for  they  have  never  yet  drunk  enough 
to  create  the  craving  for  stimulating  beverages,  nor  because 
it  is  fashionable,  for  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  lift 
them  up  to  that  level;  but  because  they  are  without  homes, 
and  are  starving  for  society. 

The  sons  of  the  wealthy  have  homes,  and  all  that  money 
can  bring  for  their  entertainment.  But  in  many  cases  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  They  are  corrupted  by  idle- 
ness, and  it  is  their  extreme  wealth  tnat  makes  their  hours  of 
idleness  possible.  .  .  .  The  most  terrible  oi  all  stagnations  is 
idleness.  It  means  moral  and  social  rottenness,  and  intem- 
petance  is  only  a  single  manifestation  of  it.  .  .  . 

No  one  is  fully  educated  until  the  discipline  of  hard  labor 
ha*  been  added  to  the  culture  of  books,  travel,  and  good 
society,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  educated  who  has 
had  no  chance  to  learn  anything  but  to  work  hard  and  stead- 
ily, and  to  "know  his  place."  .  .  .  Tlie  law  of  "supply  and 
demand."  so  often  quoted  as  regulating  wages  and  prices, 
means  nothing,  more  nor  less,  than  the  great  tact  of  the  pov- 
erty of  the  poor,  and  the  power  and  comparative  independence 
of  the  wealthy.  .  .  .  Starving  men  will  always  bid  tor  wages 
at  starvation  prices.  .  .  .  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  said  to  regulate  the  price  of  commodities,  but  the  "de- 
mand "  is  limited  by  the  great  fact  of  the  poverty  of  the  mass 
of  consumers.  ...  "A  glut  in  the  market"  has  never  yet 
meant  anything  more  than  that  millions  of  people  are  too 
poor  to  pay  for  the  food,  clothes,  houses,  books,  and  oppor- 
tunities that  are  waiting  for  customers.  .  .  . 

It  is  poverty  that  compels  one  man  to  borrow  of  another, 
and  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money  loaned  is  what 
we  call  interest — so  that  interest  on  money  is  poverty 
again.  ...  It  is  the  enormous  profits  made  directly  upon 
ue  labor  of  the  wage  classes,  and  indirectly  through  the  re- 
sults of  their  labor,  that,  first,  keeps  them  poor,  and,  second, 
furnishes  the  capital  that  is  finally  loaned  back  to  them 
again.  .  .  . 

It  is  clear  that  the  large  fortunes  accumulated  by  the 
wealthy  can  only  be  defended  upon  the  theory  that  their 
services  are  actually  worth  the  compensation  they  receive. 
Are  their  services  worth  the  price  charged  ?  .  .  .  If  it  is  fair  to 
ask  hands  how  much  they  could  do  without  brains,  it  is  just 
as  fair  to  ask  brains  how  long  they  could  live  without  hands. 
The  alternative  presented  to  mankind,  in  case  the  services 
of  managers  were  withdrawn,  is  a  reduced  rate  of  production, 
which  means  poverty.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alterna- 
tive presented  to  those  who  manage  labor,  in  case  the  so- 
callea  brainless  workers  were  withdrawn,  is  death,  or  hard 
work  with  their  own  hands,  for  fields  were  never  tilled,  nor 
houses  reared,  nor  garments  made,  nor  food 
cooked,  without  manual  labor.  .  .  .  The  cap- 
POTVty       ital  of  the  capitalist  is  not  simply  the  wealth 
|i-— --J  Low  ^^  ^^*  somehow  acquired,  tho  this  is,  indeed, 
"T^^  J«w  ^  yjjy  important  part  of  his  capital.     The 
W*g«*       other  part,  without  which  the  first  would  be 
worthless,  and  to  which  the  political  econo- 
mist seldom,  or  never,  refers,  but  to  which  we 
now  call  special  attention,  is  the  great  and  terrible  fact  of  the 
poverty  of  the  masses.     It  is  their  poverty,  destitution,  and 
consequent  dependence,  that  compel  them,  every  day  of 
their  Uves,  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  those  who 
bold  in  tiieir  possession  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

m.  Cuises  of  PovMty 

These  are  of  necessity  so  numerous  and  com- 
plex, that  sociologists  to-day  no  longer  attempt 
to  analyze  them  or  even  state  them,  and  much 
less  venture  opinion  as  to  how  far  different 
causes  contribute  to  the  result.  The  most  that 
can  be  done,  scientifically,  is  to  say  that  such  and 
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such  causes  tend  to  produce  poverty,  and  that 
some  causes  seem  to  be  more  potential  than 
others.  Life  as  it  affects  {loverty  is  seen  to-day 
to  be  too  complex  for  statistical  or  any  form  of 
exact  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  scientific 
tabulation  and  valuation  of  different  causes  is  the 
one  made  in  1894  bv  Prof.  A.  G.  Warner,  and 
published  in  his  American  Charities."  He 
has  collected  and  tabulated  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  causes  of  thousands  of 
actual  cases  of  poverty  in  the  U.  S.,  England,  and 
Germany.  His  table  includes  practic^ly  all  the 
findin|;s,  as  to  actual  cases  of  poverty,  tnade  in  a 
scientific  way  by  trained  investigators;  and  em- 
bodies the  results  of  investigations  by  the  charity 
organization  societies  of  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and 
New  York  City,  the  associated  charities  of 
Boston  and  Cincinnati,  the  studies  of  Charles 
Booth  in  Stepney  and  St.  Pancras  parishes  in 
London,  the  statements  of  B6hmert  ("Armen- 
wesen  in  ^6  Deutschen  Stadten")  for  seventy-six 
German  cities,  published  in  1S86.  It  will  be  seen 
thathere,  if  anywhere,  we  have  a  scientific  analysis 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  collected  by  persons 
without  particular  bias. 

We  c^uote  on  p.  937  only  his  percentages.  The 
conclusions  and  especially  the  averages  of  the 
table,  however,  should  not  be  used  without  read- 
ing the  explanations  that  follow  it. 

Of  this  table  Professor  Warner  says  (pp .  3  6,  3  7) ; 

The  fint  duty  of  one 
indicste  dearly  what  it 


itins  auch  a  table  as  this  is  to 
not  show.     It  deals,  as  alraady 


indicated,  only  with  the  exdtins  causes  of  poverty;  and  yet 
this  {act  a  not  kept  clearly  in  nund,  even  by  careful  workers. 
Ur.  Booth,  for  instance,  includes  "rauper  association  and 
heredity"  in  this  list  of  causes;  and  i.he  American  societies 
include  "nature  and  location'  of  abode."  Both  of  these  ara 
by  their  nature  predisposing  causes,  father  than  immediata 
or  exdting  causes;  and  it  is  confusing  to  mix  the  two.  Sec- 
ondly, many  of  the  pecsons  wfaooe  cases  are  here  tabulated 

have  been,  as  Ur.  Booth  says,  the  football  of 

aO  the  causes  in  the  list.     Under  such  dr- 

Xxplaiiatlon  cumstances  to  pick  out  one  cause,  and  call 

i>r  T»>ila      ''  ^'  most  important,  is  a  purely  arbitrary 

n  xanu      proceeding.     Aiiy  one  of  the  causes  might 

nave  been  inadequate  to  produce  pauperism. 

had  not  others  cooperated  with  it.  A  matt  is 
drunk  and  breaks  his  leg;  is  the  cause  "  acddent "  or  "  drink?  " 
When  this  question  was  submitted  to  a  group  of  charity  or- 
ganization workers,  it  was  very  promptly  answered  by  two  of 
them:  but  their  answers  were  different.  A  man  has  been 
shiftless  all  his  life,  and  Is  now  old;  is  the  cause  of  poverty 
shif  tlessness  or  old  sge  ?  A  man  is  out  of  work  because  he  » 
lasy  and  ineffident.  One  has  to  know  him  quite  well  before 
they  can  be  sure  that  lazinos  is  the  cause.  Perhaps  there  is 
hardly  a  single  case  in  the  whole  7,000  where  destitution  has 
resulted  from  a  single  cause.  .  .  . 

The  impossibility  of  giving  an  accurate  statistical  descrip- 
tion of  the  facts  is  still  clearer  when  we  try  to  separate  the 
causes  indicating  misconduct  from  those  indicating  mis- 
fortune. Back  a  disease  may  be  either  misconduct  or  mis- 
fortune. The  imprisonment  of  the  breadwinner  indicates 
misconduct  on  his  part,  but  may  only  indicate  misfortune 
on  the  part  of  wife  and  children.  The  same  ia  true  in  the 
case  of  abandoned  children  and  neglect  by  relatives.  This 
particular  classification  is  made  In  deference  to  popular  in- 
quiry only.  In  the  writer's  opinion  its  chief  value  consists 
in  showing  how  little  it  is  worth. 

But  after  all  possible  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
"personal  equation  "of  the  investigator,  and  for  all  the  in- 
evitable inoondusiveness  of  the  figures,  there  is  a  residuum  of 
information  to  be  got  from  the  tables.  They  give,  as  well  as 
•udi  statistics  can,  the  conclusions  readied  by  those  who  are 
studying  pauperism  at  first  hand.  If  the  figures  furnished 
by  all  toe  investigators  were  added  together  into  one  great 
total,  and  this  only  were  put  before  him,  the  author  would 
indeed  hesitate  to  base  any  conclusions  whatever  upon  it. 
But  when  it  is  found  that  different  investigators,  at  different 
times,  in  different  places,  reach  oondusions  which,  while  vary- 
ing in  many  and  often  inexplicable  ways,  aie  yet  in  agree- 
ment as  regards  certain  important  facts,  we  can  but  think 
that  the  igattt  to  some  extant  teflaet  actittl  conditions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  chief 
single  cause  of  poverty,  as  here  studied,  is  sick- 


ness or  death  in  the  families  of  the  poor.     Lack  ] 
of  work  stands  second,  altho,  if  the  averages  as  to  | 
lack  of  work,  insufficient  work,  and  poorly  paid 
work  be  added  together,  as  well  they  might  be. ' 
they  form  the  supreme  cause  of  poverty.     Drink 
stands  third,  tho  only  one  half  as  great  a  canse 
as  unemployment.     Says  Professor  Warner  (pp. 
60  and  65} : 

Probably  noth: 
ascertained  b; 

readerthan  

cause  in  only  from  one  fifteenth  to  one  fifth  of  tlie 

that  wliere  an  attempt  is  made  to  learn  in  how  naay 
it  had  a  contributory  influence,  its  presence  cannot  be  t 
at  all  in  more  than  98.iper  cent  of  the  cases.  (See  Imsa- 
PBRANCB.)  Professor  Warner  sums  up  the  case  by  sayi^ 
"The  general  condusion  regarding  drink  as  a  cmnae  of  nor- 
erty  is  sufficiently  well  formulated  by  Ur.  Booth.  '  Of  (bkk 
in  ell  its  combinations,  adding  to  every  troaUe, 
ning  every  effort  after  good,  destroying  the  home  and  1 
the  young  lives  of  the  children,  the  stories  tell  enoogb. 
does  not  stand  in  apparent  chief  cause  in  as  many 
sickness  and  old  age;  but  if  it  were  not  for  drink, 
and  old  age  could  be  better  met.' " 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  table  that  causes 
indicating  misconduct  average  only  31.3  per  omt, 
while  causes  indicating  misfortune  average  74.4, 
or  over  three  times  as  much.  Four  per  cent  of 
the  cases  are  not  classified;  but  the  causes  in- 
dicated as  unclassified  belong  to  causes  indicating 
misfortune  much  more  than  misconduct,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  individual  studied  is  concerned. 
How  far  poverty  is  the  result  of  other  peon's 
misconduct  or  hereditary  misconduct  is  not  heic 
shown.  But  as  for  the  persons  immediately 
concerned,  misfortune  is  shown  to  be  nearly-  four 
times  as  much  the  cause  of  poverty  as  their  mis- 
conduct. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  careful  analysts 
of  the  causes  of  poverty  3ret  otade ;  but  sot  all 
will  accept  its  conclusions.  Certain  sdiools  of 
thought  are  apt  to  find  the  especial  evil  they 
attack  the  mam  cause  of  poverty.  (See  SiNcis 
Tax;  Temperance;  Malthusianism.) 

Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  in  an  address  lead 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Charities,  Cor- 
rection, and  Philanthropy,  at  Chicago,  in  1893, 
said:  * 

Has  not  the  new  charity  organisation  movement  too  long 
been  content  to  aim  at  a  system  to  relieve  or  even  uplift  m- 
didously  single  cases  without  asking  if  then  are  not  prohfic 
causes  permanently  at  work  to  create  want,  vice,  crime, 
disease,  and  death:  and  whether  these  causes  may  not  be 
wholly  or  in  large  decree  eradicated  ?  If  such  causes  at  pan- 
peiism  exist,  how  vain  to  waste  our  energies  on  sin^  cases 
of  relief,  when  sodety  should  rather  aim  at  removing  tiie 
prolific  sources  of  all  the  wo. 

The  four  great  causes  of  pauperism  and  of  degraded  city 
life  have  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  these:  x.  Foul  nomcs.  >. 
Intoxicating  drink.  3.  Neglect  of  diild  life.  4.  Indiscrink- 
inate  almsgiving. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  counts  up  twenty-three 
principal  causes  of  pauperism  ("Pauperism  and 
the  Endowment  of  Old  Age,"  p.  9) : 

"  Crime,  vice,  drink,  laziness,  pauper  associa- 
tion, heredity,  mental  disease,  temper,  incapacity, 
early  marriage,  lasge  family,  extravagance,  lack 
of  work,  trade  misfortune,  restlessness,  no  re- 
lations, death  of  husband,  desertion,  death  of 
father  or  mother,  sickness,  accident,  ill  luck,  old 
age."  He  says,  "that,  as  causes,  old  age  stands 
first,  sickness  next,  and  then  comes  drink"  (p. 
148). 

Among  1,610  cases,  however,  of  the  poor  and 
very  poor  in  London,  he  shows  4  per  cent  due  to 
"loafing,"  14  to  drink,  37  to  illness,  large  famib'es, 
or  other  misfortunes,  55  to  "questions  of  em- 
ployment"  ("Labor  and  Life  of  the  People," 
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vol.  i.,  p.  147).     A  large  part  of  this  lack  of  em- 
ployment may  be  among  the  old. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Godard,  In  his  "  Poverty,  Its  Genesis  snd  Exo- 
dus," argues  that  waste  of  wealth,  poverty  itself,  are  prom- 
inent causes  of  poverty,  but  that  the  main  cause  is  unequal 
distribution,  lie  areues  that  men  must  be  poor,  either  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  produced  for  all,  because  some  of  it 
is  wasted,  or  because  some  get  too  much.  He  shows  for 
England  that,  tho  relatively  the  number  of  the  poor  is  some- 
what less  to-day  than  it  was,  the  annual  wealth  produced  is 
nearly  double  what  it  was  three  generations  aeo,  and  "  never 
in  the  whole  history  of  England,  excepting  during  the  dis- 
astrous period  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  century,  has  the  abso- 
lute number  of  the  very  poor  been  so  great  as  it  is  now" 
<J.  A.  Hobson's  "Problems  of  Poverty,  '  p.  36,  xSgr).  Is 
tnere  then,  he  asks,  not  enough  produced?  He  shows  that 
the  total  annual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  round 
numbeis  may  be  placed  at  ;^z,35o, 000,000  (Mr.  Giffin,  in  his 
"Essays  on  Finance,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  460-472,  estimating  it  in 
1886  at  ;£x, 370, 000,000).  Dividing  this  by  the  population 
of  the  census  returns  for  1891  (37,740,383),  he  gets  £35  per 
annum  ($175)  for  each  individual,  or  ;£i75  (€875)  for  each 
family  c^  five.  He  says,  "Insufficient  production  of  wealth 
may  then  be  regarded  as  an  actual  cause  of  poverty,  but  one 
of  minor  influence."  A  more  important  cause  of  poverty  he 
considers  to  be  the  waste  of  wealth.  He  quotes  Professor 
Marshall  as  saying  ("Principles  of  Economics,"  vol.  L,  f. 
73 1),  "  Perhaps  ^£100,000,000  annually  are  spent  even  by  the 
working  classes,  and  ;£4oo.ooo,ooo  by  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation 01  England,  in  ways  that  do  little  or 
nothing  toward  making  life  nobler  or  truly 
VnAinial  happier."  This  means  a  waste  of  over  one 
—..?..  third  of  the  whole.  Poverty  itself,  he  shows, 
OUmmmm  causes  much  poverty.  It  checks  profitaUe 
production;  it  causes  large  amounts  of  waste; 
leads  to  unequal  distribution,  compelling  the 
poor  to  work  for  low  wages.  But,  above  all,  he  considers 
unjust  distribution  the  main  cause  of  poverty.  He  says 
(giving  authorities  for  his  conclusion),  "  One  thirty-eighth  of 
the  population  possess  on  the  average  £s,ooo  per  head,  and 
thirty  thirty-eighths  of  population  possess  on  the  average  ^6 
per  head.  Inequality  ox  distribution  can  scarcely  be  earned 
much  further."  Of  the  annual  income  he  says:  "Thirty 
million  weekly  wage-earners  obtain  ;£5oo,ooo,ooo  only;  the 
remaining  8,000,000  persons  thus  receiving  ^£850,000, 000. 
This  means  that  the  average  annual  income  of  the  one  class 
is  less  than  £11  per  head,  and  the  average  annual  income 
is  more  than  j£xo6  per  head."  (For  other  statements  on  this 
point  and  for  authorities,  and  for  similar  facts  as  to  the  U.  S., 
see  Wealth.) 

IV.  Methods  of  ReUef 

For  what  is  being  done  in  various  cotmtries 
directly  to  relieve  poverty,  see  article  Pauperism 
AND  Poor  Relief.  For  what  is  being  done  in- 
direcUy,  but  perhaps  quite  as  effectively,  see  the 
various  measures,  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety; Old-Age  Pensions;  Labor  Colonies; 
Garden  Cities  ;  Housing  Question  ;  Unemploy- 
ment; Pawn-shops;  Temperance;  Settlement; 
Institutional  Churches;  Trade-Unions;  Sin- 
gle Tax;  Socialism,  etc.  We  consider  in  this 
section  simply  the  principal  general  methods  or 
varieties  of  relief  which  have  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  {q.  v.),  who  perhaps  has 
studied  the  facts  of  modem  city  poverty  as  care- 
fully as  any  other  one  man,  divides  the  residents 
of  the  poorer  sections  of  London  into  eight 
classes  and  then  states  his  principal  methoa  of 
relief.  His  classification  and  proposals  are  as 
follows: 

(A)  The  lowest  class  of  occasional  laborers,  loafers,  and 
semicriminals;  (B)  the  very  poor,  with  casual  earnings;  (C) 
those  of  intermittent  earnings;  (D)  of  small  regular  earnings; 
(E)  those  of  regular  standard  earnings,  above  the  line  of 
poverty;  (F)  the  higher  classes  of  laborers;  (G)  the  lower 
middle  class;  (H)  the  upper  middle  class.  Class  A  he  thinks 
could  be  "harried  out  of  existence"  ("Life  and  Labor  of  the 
People,"  vol.  i.,  p.  169).     Class  B  he  thinks  presents  the  main 

Sroblem.  It  is  d«  trap.  The  competition  of  B  drags  down 
and  D,  and  that  of  C  and  D  hangs  heavily  upon  E.  We 
gain  nothing  from  B.  All  that  B  does  could  be  done  by  C 
and  D  in  their  now  idle  hours.  ...  To  bring  Class  B  under 
State  nsnlation  would  be  to  control  the  springs  of  pauperism. 
Hence  ne  would  put  them  under  State  control.  He  says: 
"  These  people  should  be  allowed  to  live  as  families  in  indus- 
trial groups,  planted  wherever  land  and  building  material 

\ 


were  cheap,  being  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  waiuieJ; 
and  taught,  trained,  and  employed  from  morning  to  ni^t  oa 
work  indoors  and  oat,  for  tneiiiselves  or  on  gDvemment  ae- 
count:  in  the  building  of  their  own  dwellings,  in  tiie  ciiltiv»- 
tion  of  the  land,  in  the  making  of  ftuniture.  .  .  .  TherewDold 
be  no  competition  with  the  outside  world.  .  .  .  What  is  tli« 
poor-law  system?    It  is  a  limited  f  orm  of  sodaUsm — •  social- 
istic sooununity  (aided  from  outside)  living  in  the  midst  of 
an  individualist  nation,     liy  idea  is  to  make 
the  dual  system,  socialism  in  the  arms  ot  in- 
YlMn  of     dividualism,  under  which   we   alieady    Uvc, 
HK^rtaa       more  efficient  by  extending  somewliat   the 
_^^.  sphere  of  the  former,  and  malriny  the  division 

'eOU        or  function  more  distinct.    Our  mdividamlisiii 
fails  because  our  socialism  is  incomplete.      In 
taking  charge  of  the  lives  ct  the  meapafale. 
State  socialism  finds  its  proper  work,  and  by  doing  it  com- 
pletely would  relieve  us  of  a  serious  danger." 

MorerecentlyMr.  Booth,  in  his  "  Pauperism  and  the  Endow- 
ment of  Old  Age,"  finding  pauperism  laigely  a  problem  of 
the  aged  (see  above),  has  propoeed  a  vast  sdieme  for  pes 
ixig  all  aged  peisons.     (See  Old-Aob  PsNSlom.) 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Bamett,  of  St.  Jude's,  White- 
chapel,  London,  warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  is  even 
more  radical.  He  says  ("Practicable  Socialism," 
revised  edition,  pp.  101-107) : 

Individuals  have  given  their  money  and  their  time,  tlieir 
&ilure  is  notorious,  and  societies  have  been  formed  to  direct 
their  efforts.  The  failure  of  these  societies  is  not  eqtaBy 
notorious,  but  few  thinkers  retain  the  hope  that  societies  will 
reform  society  and  make  the  conditions  of  living  such  that 
people  will  be  able  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  to  the 
full  neight  of  their  ixianhood.  If  it  were  a  sight  to  make  men 
and  angels  weep,  to  see  one  rich  ixian  struggling  with  the 
poverty  of  a  street,  making  himself  poor  only  to  make  otheis 
discontented  paupen,  it  is  as  sad  a  sight  to  see  societies  hope- 
lessly beaten  and  hardened  into  ■  machines  with  no  reMh 
beyond  their  grasp.  The  deadness  of  these  societies  or  tbcir 
ill-directed  efforts  have  roused,  in  the  shape  of  charity  or- 
mniiation  worken,  a  most  striking  missionary  enterprise. 
The  history  of  the  movement  as  a  mission  has  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten; the  names  of  its  martyrs  stand  in  the  list  of  the  "en- 
known  good,"  but  the  most  earnest  members  of  a  charity 
organization  society  cannot  hope  that  organised  alxnwivisig 
will  be  powerful  so  to  alter  conditions  as  to  make  tSe  life 
of  the  poor  a  life  worth  living.  Societies  which  abaoib  much 
wealth,  and  which  relieve  th^  subscribeis  of  their  lenxnsi- 
bllity.  are  failing;  it  remains  only  to  adopt  the  principle  ef 
the  education  act,  of  the  poor-law.  and  of  other  sodalistie 
legislation,  and  call  on  society  to  do  what  societies  fail  to  do. 
There  is  much  which  may  be  uxiged  in  favor 
of  such  a  course.  It  is  only  society,  or  to  use 
the  title  by  whidi  society  expresses  itself  xa 
towns,  it  IS  only  town  coundls  which  can 
cover  all  the  ground  and  see  that  each  locality 
gets  equal  treatment.  .  .  .  The  first  need  a 
better  dwellings.  .  .  .  Insanitary  conditions 
and  high  rents  are  the  points  to  which  con- 
sideration must  be  directed.  .  .  .  Wise  tows  counciK  con- 
scious of  the  mission  they  have  inherited,  oould  destxoy 
every  court  and  crowded  alley,  and  put  in  their  places  healthy 
dwellings;  they  could  make  water  so  cheap,  and  tiathing 

E laces  so  common,  that  cleanliness  should  no  longer  be  a 
ard  virtue;  they  could  open  playgrounds  and  tain  away 
from  a  city  the  reproach  of  its  gutter  children;  they  could 
provide  gardens,  Ubiaries,  and  conveiaation  rooms:  they 
could  open  picture-galleries  and  concerts;  they  could  ligbt 
and  clean  the  streets  of  the  poor  quarters;  they  oould  give 
■  medicine  to  heal  the  sick,  money  to  the  old  and  poor,  a 
tiainixig  for  the  neglected,  and  a  home  for  the  friendless. 
The  first  piactical  work  is  to  rouse  the  town  coundls  to  the 
sense  of  their  powers;  to  make  them  feel  that  their  reason  of 
being  is  not  political  but  social,  that  their  duty  is  not  to  piry. 
tect  the  pockets  of  the  ridi,  but  to  save  the  people.  ...  If 
it  be  urged  that  when  town  oooncils  do  for  soda]  reform  all 
which  can  be  done,  the  conditi<3n  will  still  be  unsatisfactory. 
I  agree;  ...  no  social  reform  will  be  adequate  ^ich  docs 
not  touch  social  relations,  bind  classes  by  friendship,  axxd 
pass  through  the  medium  of  friendship  the  spirit  which  ix>- 
spires  righteousness  and  devotion.  If  thexefoie  the  fii^ 
practical  work  of  reformers  be  to  rouse  town  councils,  their 
second  is  to  associate  volunteers  who  will  work  with  the 
official  bodies.  ...  As  a  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the 
voluntary  work  is  most  effective  which  is  in  connection  with 
official  work.  .  .  .  Teetotal  advocates  will  preach  in  vain  - 
that  drunkenness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  that  a  nation  of 
abstainers  will  be  either  a  healthy,  a  happy,  or  a  thoughtful 
nation.  Thrift  will  be  seen  to  be  powerless  to  do  more  than 
to  create  a  smug  and  transient  respectability.  .  .  .  The 
nationalization  of  luxury  must  be  the  object  of  social  r» 
formers. 

Mr.   Robert   Treat   PaineC  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  that  city 
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since  1878,  in  the  address  above  quoted,  opposes 
!Mr.  Booth's  plan,  but  is  almost  equally  radical. 
irie  says: 

The  problem  of  poor  relief  in  great  cities  has  got  to  be 

restated  in  ampler  terms.     The  diseases  of 

society  are  more  aggra\'ated,  the  dangers  are 

Robert         irraver,  the  need  of  radical  remedies  is  more 

■n-.»4.  'n.i-.  absolute  than  the  new  charity  baa  yet  fully 

Treat  fame  ^nd  fairly  faced.  .  .  . 

When  the  poor  sink  below  their  poverty  into 

pauperism,  and  pauperism  becomes  hopeless 

&nd  degraded  and  brutal;  when  powerful  and  prolific  causes 

ajc  at  work  to  swell  the  rising  tide — the  day  has  gone  when 

it,  is  enough  to  go  on  dealing  vrith  details.  .  .  . 

Pauperism  is  wM^i^'^^g  a  new  and  more  terrible  t^rpe  in 
Ibhe  largest  cities,  where  paupers  have  lived  so  long  in  this 
(condition  that  they  know  nothing  better.  .  .  .  Strong  drink 
is  almost  the  sole  solace  of  their  dull  routine.  .  .  . 

Crimes  of  violence,  crimes  of  lust,  crimes  against  property 
not  only  prevail,  but  cease  to  shock,  where  the  general  levw 
oC  life  has  lapsed  into  a  new  phase  of  barbarism. 

What  hope  for  boys  and  girls  growing  up  in  such  at- 
mosphere OS  sin.  in  overcrowded  cities  from  which  play- 
grounds have  been  excluded  by  rising  rents;  playgrounds 
^>r  liie  innocent  outpouring  of  the  boys*  animal  spirits  which 
-will  have  some  vent,  if  not  in  hockey  and  football,  then  in 
breaking  into  empty  buildings,  stealing  lead  pipes,  and  stoning 
dispensary  doctors  or  police  with  even-handed  delight.  .  .  . 

With  population  rents  rise  so  that  the  average  man — 
that  is,  the  mass  d  the  people — is  forced  to  live  m  utterly 
unfit  homes,  fearfully  overcrowded;  hence,  low  vitality  m 
"body  and  soul,  diseased  morals,  and  diseased  bodies.  .  .  . 

Repression  alone  is  a  failure.  .  .  . 

In  some  cities  all  these  evils  are  aggregated  into  great 
x&asses. 

Merely  to  deal,  no  matter  how  wisely,  with  single  cases  of 
distress  or  crime,  as  they  arise,  is  infinitely  insufficient.  .  .  . 

In  the  largKt  cit^,  where  conditions  are  worse  and  the 
evils  of  pauperism,  grown  chronic  and  contagious,  are  blended 
with  habits  of  drunkenness  and  other  vice,  oreaking  out  into 
crimes  against  the  law.  pauperism  cannot  wisely  be  consid- 
ered alone,  but  the  problem  of  how  to  uplift  the  geneial  level 
al  life  must  be  studied  as  one  whole  problem,  especially  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  evils.  .  .  . 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  pauperism  hitherto  applied 
are  impotent  against  this  swelling  tide  of  brutal,  degraded 
paupensm.  .  .  . 

"Who  does  not  know,"  says  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  "that 
much  of  our  so-called  philanthropy  tends  to  perpetuate  those 
conditions  which  seem  to  make  philanthropy  necessary?" 
Prof.  W.  G.  Tucker,  in  his  Phi  Beta  oration  at  Harvard,  June, 
1897,  compels  us  to  seek  more  radical  cure,  by  more  radical 
measures,  when  he  says:  "The  philanthropy  which  is  content 
to  relieve  the  sufferer  from'  wrong  social  conditions,  post- 
pones the  philanthropy  which  is  determined  at  any  cost  to 
rii^t  those  conditions.  '  .  .  . 

JPauperism,  vice,  and  crime  are  common  factors  of  the  in- 
separable and  tremendous  problem  how  to  uplift  the  general 
conditions  of  life  among  the  poor. 

Mr.  Paine  then  states  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  causes  of  poverty  (see  above)  and  then  says: 

Whi<^  of  the  two  causes  dragging  down  the  conditions  of 
Ufe  among  the  masses,  foul  homes  or  intoxicating  drink,  is 
more  potent,  I  do  not  know.     Each  leads  surely  to  the  other. 

Everywhere  the  conviction  gains  ground  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  elevate  the  conditions  of  the  lower  class  of  working 
people  above  the  condition  of  their  homes.  .  .  . 

Boards  of  health  probably  have  power  in  all  cities  to  vacate 
dwellings  unfit  for  human  habitation.  All  that  is  needed  is 
arousea  public  interest  to  leam  the  unspeakable  horrors  of 
the  homes  of  the  wretched  poor  to-day,  and  then  to  insist 
on  a  higher  standard  of  habitabiUty. 

Boards  of  health  will  follow  the  public  command  and  the 
public  conscience.  ... 

Three  agencies  directly  deal  with  the  task  of  fitly  housing 
the  people: 

X.  Philanthropic  agencies  which  aim  to  improve  the  con- 
dition both  of  tenants  and  of  the  tenements  tney  occupy. 

3.  Economic  agencies  providing  decent  homes,  often  in 
model  buildings. 

3.  Municipal  agencies  aiming  to  abolish  the  worst  evils 
■ad  to  destroy  foul  homes. 

Hi^  above  each  and  all  of  these  three  agencies  in  its 
influence  and  promise  c^  grand  results  I  place  the  rising 
ambition  of  working  men  themselves  to  own  their  own 
homes.  ... 

If  this  laudable  ambition  is  lacking  among  the  lowest 
class,  so  also  do  both  of  the  powerful  agencies  at  work  to 
provide  model  homes,  whether  by  philanthropic  or  invested 
capital  of  whidi  I  have  just  spoken,  shoot  over  their  heads. 

llie  agency  which  must  be  invoked  to  rescue  the  very  poor, 
whether  virtuous  and  struggling  or  degiuded  and  indinerent, 
is  the  municipal  power  to  destroy  utteny  unfit  abodes  of  habi- 
tation. .  .  .     (See  Tbnbmbmt  Problku.) 


Intoxicating  drink  is  the  second  great  cause  of  pauperism 
crime,  and  many  other  wretched  conditions  of  degra^d  life! 

The  temperance  reform  makes  perceptible  headway,  altho 
the  most  powerful  passions  of  mankind  oppose  its  prog- 
ress. .  .  . 

My  object  here  is  to  propose  and  stimulate  an  alliance  of 
these  two  forces,  the  friends  of  temperance  and  all  the  other 
forces  working  to  improve  the  conoitions  of  the  poor.  Such 
an  alliance  will  strengthen  both  and  lead  each  party  to  see 
the  broader  scope  of  their  task.     (See  Tbmpbrancb.) 

^  The  third  prolific  cause  of  pauperism  is  found  in  the  con- 
ditions of  neglect  or  maltreatment  of  child-life  in  great  cities. 
'Hie  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
United  Charities  Builaing  of  New  York  (.Chariti4sKtv%ew, 
April.  i8«,  p.  304).  says:  "In  this  city  a  laree  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and 
vice,  and  even  crime,  which  educates  them  to  be  paupers  and 
criminals  instead  of  tmining  them  to  become  honest  work- 
men and  good  citizens.  And  for  this  result,  which  is  generally 
no  fault  of  their  own,  they  are  punished,  and,  along  with 
them,  the  industrious  class  of  the  community  is  also  pun- 
ished by  taxation  for  the  support  of  poorhouses,  hospitals, 
and  criminals.  Gangs  of  young  men,  not  yet  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  city  who. 
not  having  been  permitted  to  leam  trades,  or  having  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  follow  some  useful  occupation, 
have  grown  up  in  idleness,  and  expend  their  animal  energies 
in  excesses  whidi  make  them  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood 
and  a  trial  to  the  police,  the  only  barrier  between  them  and 
crime.  In  time  most  <x  them  necessarily  become  criminals. 
and  they  are  very  sure  to  breed  criminals.  (See  Dbpbndbnt 
Childrbn.) 

Indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  the  fourth  and  a  most  potent 
cause  of  pauperism.  .  .  . 

Three  reforms  of  the  abuses  of  outdoor  relief  should  receive 
universal  sanction,  and  will  effect  in  very  large  measure  the 
end  which  all  parties  desire:  dealing  with  the  unworthy,  those 
out  of  work,  and  the  inefficient. 

First.  To  the  unworthy,  rigid  prohibition  of  all  relief, 
public  or  private,  so  that,  abandoning  all  hope  of  it,  they 
shall  seek  their  own  support.  This  includes  the  lazy,  idle, 
shiftless,  extravagant^  or  vicious  paupers,  as  also  in  most 
cases  those  with  relatives  or  frienos. 

Second.  The  provision  for  men  or  women  out  of  work  de- 
mands most  serious  study  at  ablest  economists  and  states- 
men.    (See  Unbhployubnt.) 

Third.  The  third  and  grand  reform  aims  to  recreate  the  in- 
efficient, always'  in  great  cities  a  numerous  cla^,  into  seff- 
support  by  skill  and  cheer,  and  to  save  them  from  gratuitous 
relief  as  deadly  poison.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  standards  to- 
day to  test  the  progress  of  constructive  Christian  charity  of 
the  various  towns  and  cities  of  our  own  or  any  country,  is  to 
see  what  practical  measures  have  been  devised  to  convert 
the  inefficient  into  an  efficient  worker.  (See  Industrial 
Education.) 

More  recently  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  general 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Associated  Charities 
and  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  in  his  address  before 
the  conference,  May,  1906,  made  the  following 
significant  statement: 

li  I  have  rightly  conceived  the  dominant  idea  of  the 

modem   philanthropy   it   is   embodied   in  a 

determination  to  seek  out  and  to  strike  effect- 

22^ym^       ively  at  those  organised  forces  of  evil,  at  those 

T   TWtvinA     particular  causes  of  dependence  and  intoler* 

1.  uvYiam  able  livii^  conditions  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of^the  individuals  whom  they  injure 
and  whom  they  too  often  destroy. 

Other  tasks  for  other  ages.  This  be  the  glory  ot  oum, 
that  the  social  causes  of  dependence  shall  be  destroyed.  .  .  . 

No  doubt  there  are  individual  as  well  as  social  causes  of 
dependence.  No  doubt  the  poor,  like  the  rich,  have  their 
faults  and  weaknesses,  the  consequences  of  which  recoil 
upon  themselves.  But  since  such  faults  and  follies,  such 
weaknesses  and  sins,  are  peculiar  to  no  one  class,  since  they 
are  quite  as  abtmdant  among  those  who  give  as  among  those 
who  receive  aid.  may  we  not  profitably  turn  to  this  otter 
group  of  evils,  evils  from  whicn  the  poor  suffer  grievously 
but  against  which  they  cannot  effectively  protect  themselves? 

I  ask  your  attention  to  the  common  element  in  alcoholism 
as  encouraged  by  the  Liquor  Trust;  the  cigarette  evil  as 
fostered  by  the  Tobacco  Trust;  broken  health  and  exhausted 
resources  directly  due  to  poisonous  and  fraudulent  proprietary 
medicines;  other  injuries  of  a  similar  land  for  which  manu- 
facturers and  sellers  of  adulterated  foods  are  responsible; 
the  manufacture  of  sweated  goods,  with  a  sharing  of  the 
profit  between  dealer  and  consumer;  the  destruction  of 
the  health  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  little  children  in 
cotton-factories,  coal-mines,  glass-factories,  and  tenement- 
house  tndtutries.  for  the  sala  of  their  employers'  profits, 
altho  in  some  instances  also  for  their  parents'  greed;  the 
sending  of  messenger  boys  of  tender  years  to  brothels  and 
hotels,  to  their  grave  moral  injury,  that  the  difference  between 
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th«r  waset  and  the  watw  o(  men  may  go  to  swell  the  divi- 
dends of  a  great  corpoiation:  the  abauction  of  innocent 
country  girls  at  hotels  and  railway  statiooa  as  a  systematic 
industry,  not  merely  to  gratify  the  evil  passions  ol  individ- 
uals but  also  in  order  that  the  ownen  of  houses  in  which 
prostitution  is  carried  on  may  receive  larger  rents,  and  the 
tenter  more  substantial  profits;  the  payment  of  less  than  a 
living  wage  to  girls  in  stores  and  factories,  with  sickening 
indinerence  to  the  methods  by  which  the  remainder  is  se- 
cured; the  or^nized  gambling  schemes  at  race-track  and  in 
pool-room  which  hold  their  own  in  the  empire  state  by  open 
and  shameless  bribe  to  the  county  fairs;  the  erection  and 
management  of  dwellings  which  are  dark,  unsanitary,  and 
indecent,  because  they  are  among  the  gilt-edged  investments, 
yielding  not  5  or  6  but  xo  and  as  per  cent  on  the  capital 
risked  by  the  speculative  builder,  but  yielding  also  a  goodly 
harvest  of  tuberculosis  and  other  disease;  yellow  journalism 
avowedly  pandering  in  the  one  class  of  journals  to  a  feverish 
love  for  excitement,  and  in  the  other,  usually  sold  at  a  higher 
price,  to  a  morbid  desire  for  salacious  Htetaturs  and  sug- 
gestive advertisements,  but  both,  as  always,  for  pecuniary 
profit. 

It  is  a  long  list,  but  it  is  by  no  means  complete.  Are  not 
these,  and  other  forces  of  a  like  land,  really  responsible  for 
the  continual  accession  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  with 
their  children  come  at  last  to  require  our  help  f  And  is  there 
not  a  common  element  in  all  these  agencies  of  the  evil  one, 
widely  as  they  differ  from  one  another  and  divernsnt  as  their 
origins  and  their  natural  history  may  seem  to  be?  The  love 
of  money -is  their  conmion  root.  And  this  root  of  these  evils, 
and,  as  a  higher  authority  has  declared,  of  all  evil,  is  not,  at 
least  so  far  as  these  evils  are  concenwd,  an  abstraction,  an 
impersonal  devil.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  embodied  capital 
appearing  at  legislative  hearings,  or  quite  as  often  in  the  leg- 
islature itself,  pleading  against  reform  the  rights  of  property, 
the  sacredness  of  vested  interests,  the  burdensome  cost  ok 
each  measure  for  the  public  good,  raising  the  dust  of  aisu- 
ment  to  conceal  the  heavy  cost  of  inaction  and  neglect. 

The  plea  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  property,  in 
the  name  of  Intimate  business,  but  it  is  a  false  plea  and  no 
legitimate  business  stands  upon  so  f mil  a  foundation.     There 
are  broad-minded,  warm-hearted,  hard-head- 
ed business  men  to  give  the  lie  to  the  false 
OomnivaUd-  P^"^  ■"  'very  bntnch  of  industry. 

I  The  reason  why  there  is  need  in  our  day 

^•"^  as  never  before  for  organised,  concerted  ac- 

tlie  CuiM  of  tion  a^inst  these  serried  forces  of  evil,  is  that 
Huoh        there  is  already  ofganiied  aggressive  action 
PAvartw      '"'  ^^'  other  side.     It  is  the  financial  interest 
"'" '/       threatened  in  any  reform  which  make*  re- 
form   difficult    or   impossible.     Housing   re- 
form mig[ht  still  be  difficult  even  if  there  were 
not  a  strong  pecuniary  mterest  at  stake  in  the  building  and 
rentixijs  of  unreformea  tenements.     But  it  would  be  easier 
than  it  is.     Child  labor  would  come  to  an  end  in  a  twelve- 
month if  there  were  not  money  to  be  made  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  child  labor.     The  gigantic  fraud  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines would  have  been  exposed  and  ended  long  since  except 
for  the  advertising  contracts  and  for  that  part  of  the  $100,- 
000,000  annual  sale  which  is  illegitimate,  for  the  cocaine 
manufactnrera  admit  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  their  output 
is  illegitimately  used.     The  Pure  Fooa  Bill  would  have  passed 
the  Senate  ten  years  earlier  at  least  if  the  interests  which  are 
involved  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  impure  or  dishonestly 
named  foods  had  not  appeared  year  after  year  in  oppositica 
to  the  health  boards  ana  the  xefoxmers. 

The  Consumers'  League  would  have  more  success  in  its 
efforts  if  the  love  of  a  bargain  ingrained  in  the  purchaser 
were  not  reeoforced  by  the  margin  of  profit  which  remains  in 
sweat-shop  products  eveft  after  their  price  is  fixt  at  a  com- 
paratively low  level.  The  task  of  the  temperance  lefocuieii 
would  be  enormously  simpliBed  if  they  had  only  to  persuade 
the  intempemte  to  mend  their  ways  and  to  conviiice  the 
young  that  abstinence  is  better  for  them  than  induh^ce.  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  even  this  positive  and 
necessary  work.  But  what  we  now  have  to  do  in  addition, 
and  what  we  are  thus  far  succeeding  very  indilTerentW  in  do- 
ing, is  to  fi^t  and  overcome  a  powerful  or^nized  mtandal 
interest,  which  is  behind  the  saloon,  and  which  is  responsible, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  monu  law,  for  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  alcoholics  in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane,  of 
the  "drunk-and-disorderlies"  in  our  jails  and  prisons,  of  the 
non-support  cases  with  which  our  charitable  societies  deal,  of 
the  dependent  diildren  whose  parents  are  finally  adjudged 
to  be  unfit  guardians. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  reform  movement  or  the  phllanthroi>- 
ic  undertaking  which  does  not  at  some  point  or  other  see  its 
efforts  thwarted  by  some  organized  opi>osit!on  which  has  its 
root  in  pecuniary  profit — unholy,  obviously  illegid  profit, 
or,  it  may  be,  quite  as  often  outwardly  respectable  profit, 
sanctioned  by  law,  and  sharing,  it  may  De,  with  church  and 
philanthropy,  but  none  the  less  at  bottom  antisocial,  inju- 
rious to  health  or  morals,  worthy  to  be  outlawed  as  soon  as  its 
evil  nature  is  understood. 

In  this  warfare  against  the  active  pernicious  forces  of  evil 
In  our  modem  communities  the  first  need  is  for  information. 
We  are  all  culpably,  incredibly  ignorant  of  the  very  tbiogs 
which  it  would  be  most  to  our  advantage  and  most  to  our 


credit  to  know.  I  deliberately  charge  the  temperance  re- 
formers in  this  conference,  and  there  axe  not  so  inany  bete 
as  there  should  be,  with  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  rettsoos 
for  the  existence  of  inebriates.  .  .  . 

I  charge  the  managers  and  officers  of  institutions  for  the 
care  ctf  children  with  ignorance  of  the  c&mes 
which  have  led  to  the  orphanage  or  the  nes- 
ImuarmMMk  0f  lect  of  their  wards.     Are  they  on  onr  bsmas 


Bafarm       because  of  essential  vices  and  111 1 11  If  111  nai  11  c< 

m'    il_      their  patents,  or  because  they  were  the  vic- 

WOrkan      time  of  needleas  accidents,  preventable  dB- 

ease,  or  industrial  exploitation?     I  have  yet 

to  find  the  report  of  an  asylum  or  reformatory 

that  deals  intelligently  and  fearlessly  with  these  qncBtkns. 

And  yet  what  questions  more  pertinent  than  these  cam  be 

conceived  ? 

I  charge  the  hospitals — directois,  superintendents,  ajid 
physicians  alike — with  equal  indifference  or  neglect.  If 
things  axe  taken  down  in  the  patients'  statements  on  sd- 
misnon  to  be  filed  away  in  the  office,  if  they  are  guessed  at 
by  wise  physidaiis,  or  told  to  the  nurses  in  the  confidences 
of  oonvaleecence,  whidi  being  blasoned  abroad  would  fur- 
nish food  for  scandal,  they  are  at  least  not  tabulated  and  set 
forth  in  order  by  the  hospitals  so  that  we  may  shape  legis- 
lation and  social  policies  upon  them.  What  we  get  inaaead 
is  an  appeal  for  funds  to  build  and  equip  new  wards,  or  at 
moat  a  technical  classification  al  diseases  ot  which  the  eoo- 
noniie  and  social  signifirance  is  not  at  all  underatood. 

Moat  of.all  I  am  constrained  to  charge  my  brethren  in  the 
charity  organisation  movemeat  itself,  which  stands  preemi- 
nently for  analysis  of  causes  and  thorough  investimtion.  with 
not  having  at  all  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  envirao- 
mental  causes  of  distress,  with  having  fixt  their  attentaon 
far  too  much  upon  personal  weaknesses  and  accidenta  and 
having  too  little  sought  for  the  evils  which  might  yield  to 
social  treatment  and  for  the  antisocial  action  at  other  n>ea 
for  which  our  cases  are  paying  the  penalty.  .  .  . 

We  have  toof  teoognized  that  the  process  of  pauperizatioa 
retiuires  a  conjunction  of  moral  weakness  in  the  recipient 
with  unwise  alms  on  the  part  of  the  donor.  Is  it  not  time  to 
recognize  that  practically  all  the  other  forms  of  degeneracy 
and  dependence  require  at  some  stage  or  other  a  conjunction 
cf  some  inherited  or  acquired  weakness  in  the  individnaJ  and 
an  overt  temptation  or  an  unbvorable  condition  external 
to  him  which  would  ordinarily  not  be  presented  at  all  if  it 
were  not  to  the  advantage,  apparently,  of  another  party  to 
the  transaction  ?  The  most  profitable  task  of  xxiodem  jphDaa- 
thmpy  is  to  find  this  other  party  and  to  deal  by  radical  meth- 
ods with  him. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Charles  Booth  (1889-1901),  Labor  and  Lift  tf 
Ik*  PeopU;  A.  G.  Warner's  Amtrican  CharitUs  (1804); 
General  Booth's  In  Darktst  Entlomi;  Mackay's  Thr  Ent- 
lisk  Poor  (1880);  Mr.  S.  A.  Bamett's  PractKobU  Soctaham; 
R.  T.  Paine's  Paufmsm  in  Grtat  CitUs  (iggj);  J.  A.  Hob. 
son's  Prcbitms  of  Pmtrty  (4th  ed.,  1899);  Jane  Addams. 
Philanthropy  and  Social  Progrm  (1894);  B.  Bosanquet, 
Rick  and  Poor  (1899);  W.  Ctiance,  Ow  Trtatmtnt  of  At 
Poor  (1899);  Edward  T.  Devine,  Tkt  Praclici  of  Charity 
(1904) ;  idem,  Principlts  of  Rtlitf  (1904) ;  C.  R.  Henderson. 
Modtrn  Mmods  of  Chanty  (1904);  Robert  Hunter.  Pair- 
Tty  (X004);  C.  S.  Loch,  Mtthods  <v  Social  Advana  (1904): 
B.  S.  Rowntree,  Ptvtrty,  A  Stndy  of  Town  L^t  (1903.) 

POVERTY  Hf  THE  URITKD  STATES  (see 
also  article  Poverty)  :  After  studying  with  great 
care  all  the  statistics  and  sources  of  information 
known  to  me  up>on  the  subject,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  as  stated  in  my  book  on  "Pover- 
ty," that  there  are  no  fewer  than  10,000,000 
persons  in  actual  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  this  number  in 
distress;  it  does  mean  that  at  least  this  number 
is  much  of  the  time  tmderfed,  poorly  clothed,  and 
improperly  boused.  The  estimate  is  conserva- 
tive, and  an  inquiry,  properly  conducted,  would 
very  likely  show  a  much  larger  number  of  persons 
in  povei^y. 

I  base  this  statement  upon  my  own  observa- 
tion in  various  cities  in  this  country,  upon  the 
figures  of  the  U.  S,  Census  for  1900  concerning 
tmemployment,  upon  the  reports  of  the  State 
Boards  of  Charity,  the  BuiUttn  of  Statistics  De- 
partment of  the  city  of  Boston  for  1903  the 
records  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  New  York 
concerning  the  number  of  evictions,  and  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Corrections,  con- 
cerning the  number  of  pauper  burials  jn  New 
York  City.  The  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities  mdicates  that  29  per  oeat  ct 
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■the  people  of  New  York  in  the  year  1897,  and  24 
per  cent  in  1899,  found  it  neoessanr  to  apply  for 
r«lief.  While  these  figures  cover  the  relief  given 
by  many  private  organizations,  they  do  not  in- 
clude a  great  deal  of  relief  g^ven  by  many  small 
dubs,  circles,  churches,  committees,  and  trade- 
unions.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
"that  such  a  large  number  of  people  in  New  York 
State  were  in  actual  distress. 

Excluding,  half  the  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved by  the  dispensaries,  in  order  to  make  some 
arbitrary  allowance  for  duplications,  even  then 
■the  number  of  persons  relieved  would  indicate  that 
the  pauperism  of  New  York  State  is  enormous. 
In  actual  figures,  as  reduced,  persons  In  distress 
in  1897  numbered  1,587,348,  or  about  19  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  New  York;  and  in  1899  they 
numbered  1,322,891,  or  about  18  per  cent. 
Leaving  out  all  dispensary  aid,  the  number  in  dis- 
tress for  1898  and  1899  is  about  1 2  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  state.  The  Boston  figures 
show  that  in  the  year  1903  over  136,000  persons, 
or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  were 
aided  by  the  public  authorities  alone.  Taking 
all  of  these  figures,  and  making  some  allowance 
for  duplications,  the  results  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 1897,  19  per  cent  of  the  people  of  New 
York  State  in  distress;  1899,  18  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  New  York  State  in  distress;  1903,  20 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  Boston  in  distress ;  1903, 
J  4  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Manhattan  evicted. 
Every  year  about  10  per  cent  of  those  who  die 
in  Manhattan  have  pauper  burials.  In  addition 
to  these  facts,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  in 
their  report  for  1901,  declared  that  from  75,000 
to  100,000  members  of  the  New  York  Jewish 
community  were  unable  to  supply 
j_jj_--  themselves  with  the  immediate  nec- 
essaries of  life,  and  for  this  reason 
were  dependent  in  some  way  upon 
the  public  purse.  The  U.  S.  Census  for  1900 
would  indicate  that  not  fewer  than  100,000 
persons  in  New  York  were  unemployed  from  four 
to  six  months  during  that  year.  On  the  basis 
of  all  these  figures,  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  distress  would  be  that  14  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  in  distress. 
Studies  in  a  small  town  in  Indiana  made  about 
twelve  years  ago  indicate  that  a  similar  per- 
centage were  in  distress  there;  a  study  made  in 
Chicago  four  or  five  years  ago  led  me  almost  to 
the  same  conclusion.  These  figures,  however, 
indicate  only  the  amount  of  distress,  while  the 
number  of  people  in  poverty  would  be  very 
much  greater.  Those  in  poverty  may  not  find  it 
necessary  to  rely  upon  public  assistance,  but  their 
manner  of  living  is  such  as  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  sufficient  of  necessaries  of  life  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  state  of  physical  efficiency. 

My  experience  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  New 
York  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  could  be 
fairly  estimated  at  20  per  cent  of  the  people,  and 
applying  this  only  to  the  largest  industrial  states, 
where  it  may  be  assumed  the  percentage  of 
persons  in  distress  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
states  inquired  into,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
6,600,000  persons  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 
are  in  poverty.  Taking  half  of  this  percentage 
and  applying  it  to  other  states,  many  of  which 
have  important  industrial  communities,  as,  for 
instance,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  California,  Rhode 
Island,  etc.,  and  the  conclusion  iS  thut  not  fewer 


than  10,000,000  persons  in  the  U.  S.  are  in  pov- 
erty. It  is  impossible  in  a  short  statement  such 
as  this  to  go  into  other  estimates  which  would 
indicate  a  similar  amount  of  poverty,  and  I  am 
unable  to  state  fully  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  percentages  above  used  are  con- 
servative; but  these  figures,  I  believe,  may  be 
of  use  in  conveying  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  the  country.  They  are,  of  course,  only 
estimates,  and  should  not  be  used  too  positively 
or  without  certain  reservations. 

These  additional  facts  are  important:  over 
3,000,000  working  men  in  the  year  1900  were  un- 
employed from  four  to  SIX  months  during  the  year ; 
about  500,000  male  immigrants  arrive  yearly 
and  seek  work  in  the  very  districts  where  un- 
employment is  greatest.  Nearly  half  of  the 
families  in  the  country  are  propertyless;  over 
1,700,000  little  children  are  forced  to  become 
wage-earners  when  they  should  still  be  in  school ; 
about  5,000,000  women  find  it  necessary  to  work, 
and  about  2,000,000  are  employed  in  mills, 
factories,  etc.;  probably  not  fewer  than  1,000,000 
workers  are  injured  or  killed  while  doing  their 
work;  and  about  10,000,000  of  the  persons  now 
living  will,  if  the  present  ratio  is  kept  up,  die  of 
the  preventable  disease,  tuberculosis. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  statistical  data  are 
too  inadequate  to  permit  us  to  be  positive  in  our 
statements  concerning  the  extent  of  poverty.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  estimates  may  arouse 
the  projjer  government  officials  to  make  careful 
inquiries  into  the  facts.  No  one  would  be  more 
pleased  than  I  if  they  prove  to  be  an  overestimate, 
but  all  information  which  is  now  available  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  extent  of  poverty  is  greater 
than  this  estimate  would  indicate. 

Robert  Hunter. 

POWDERLY,  TERENCE  VINCEHT:  Formerly 
General  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
now  chief  of  Division  of  Information  in  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  bom.  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.,  1849;  he  attended  common  school  six 
years;  became  a  wage-earner  at  thirteen;  was 
railroad  switchman,  car  repairer,  and  brakeman. 
At  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  machinist 
trade,  and  became  journeyman  at  twenty.  In 
1869  he  removed  to  Scran  ton.  Pa. ;  here  he  joined 
a  branch  of  the  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  In- 
ternational Union,  soon  becoming  its  president. 
He  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1874;  held 
various  offices  in  local  and  district  assemblies;  in 
1879  was  elected  General  Worthy  Foreman,  and 
the  same  year  General  Master  Workman,  which 
position'  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  resigning  in 
1893  rather  than  serve  with  a  board  of  officers 
whose  policy  he  did  not  believe  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  order.  He 
maintained  that  the  education  of  the  masses  in 
all  things — economic  and  political — ^stood  para- 
mount to  the  needs  of  a  class.  Against  his  pro- 
test, organization  on  trade  lines  was  effected  in 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  Conflicting  elements 
struggled  for  the  mastery  within  the  order.  He 
was  charged  with  ordering  strikes  on  and  off  for 
personal  gain  when  in  fact  he  never  ordered  a 
strike  on  or  off,  did  not  even  receive  the  salary 
voted  him,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  home. 
Poor  in  pocket,  rich  in  experience,  he  insisted 
upon  bis  resignation  being  accepted.  In  1878  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Scran  ton,  on  a  Labor 
ticket,  and  served  three  terms  of  two  years  each, 
1884  declining  renomination. ,  ,Jn  't-888  he  was 
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solicited  to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Congress,  but  declined  because  he  was  not  a  Demo- 
crat or  in  favor  of  free  trade.  In  1891  he  was 
nominated  for  delegate  at  large  by  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  and  elected 
by  the  largest  vote  given  any  candidate  on  either 
ticket.  In  1894  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lackawanna  Coimty,  Pa.,  in  1 897  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1 90 1  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  1894  he  identified  himself  with  the  Republican 
Party  and  stumped  for  General  Hastings  for  gov- 
ernor. In  1896  he  stumped  several  states  for 
McKinley   and    Hobart.     In    1897   he  was   ap- 

gointed  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 
y  President  McKinley,  serving  until  1902.  In 
1900  he  stumped  several  Western  and  Southern 
states  for  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  In  1906  he 
was  appointed  by  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  inquire  into  causes  of  emigration  from 
Europe,  and  in  1907  appointed  Chief  of  Division 
of  Information  in  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  at  Washington.  Author :  "Thirty 
Years  of  Labor  ";"  History  of  Labor  Day  ";"  The 
Army  of  the  Discontented  " ;  numerous  magazine 
articles.  Address:  50a  Quincy  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORMS, THE:  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  social  reforms,  first  of  all, 
by  the  principles  on  which  such  reforms  rest. 
They  were  first  most  clearly  enunciated  and 
sharply  defined  by  John  Calvin.  Mr.  Froude 
says  of  him : 

There  was  no  reformer  in  Europe  so  resolute  to  tear  out 
and  destroy  what  seemed  to  be  false,  and  so  resolute  to  es- 
tablish what  was  true  in  its  principles  and  make  truth  to  its 
last  fiber  the  rule  of  practical  life.'  These  characteristics  of 
the  stem  leader  were  so  wonderfully  imprest  on  his  followers 
that  they  wrx>ught  for  the  good  of  man  and  from  the  highest 
motives.  Mr.  Proude  says  again:  "  The  Calvinists  abhorred, 
as  no  other  body  of  men  has  ever  abhorred,  mendacity,  all 
impurity,  all  moral  wrong  of  every  kind  as  they  could  recog- 
nize it.  Whatever  exists  at  this  moment  in  Kn^land  or  Scot-- 
land  of  the  fear  of  doinK  evil  is  the  remnant  of  the  convictions 
branded  by  the  Calvinists  into  the  people's  hearts." 

Green,  in  his  "History  of  the  English  People," 
recognizes  truly  the  genius  of  the  new  life  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Reformation, 
«-2_j_i__  when  he  says:  "A  vast  and  conse- 
crated democracy,  it  stood  in  con- 
trast with  the  whole  social  and  polit- 
ical framework  of  the  European  nations.  Grave  as 
we  count  the  faults  of  Calvinism,  alien  as  its  tem- 
per may  be  in  many  ways  from  the  temper  of  the 
modern  world,  it  is  in  Calvinism  that  the' modem 
world  strikes  its  roots,  for  it  was  Calvinism  that 
first  revealed  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man. 
Called  of  God  and  heir  of  heaven,  the  trader  at 
his  counter  and  the  digger  of  the  field  suddenly 
rose  into  equality  with  the  noble  and  the  king. 
The  idea  of  the  Reformation  which  is  traceable  to 
Calvin  has  often  been  regarded  as  largely  theolog- 
ical in  its  character,  and  as  dealing  with  specu- 
lative rather  than  practical  truths.  This  is  not 
true.  The  Reformation  was  not  more  of  a  theo- 
logical than  of  a  social  and  public  reform.  It 
was  an  endeavor  to  deliver  people  from  their 
ignorance  and  sin,  first  by  giving  them  right 
views  of  the  truth  and  then  adjusting  their  re- 
lations with  one  another.  Consequently  the 
main  ideas  distinctly  traceable  to  Geneva  and 

iohn  Calvin  have  secured  our  modem  civilization. 
)emocratic  government,   free   institutions,  free 


schools,  and  popular  education — these  are  tbe 

?%at  pillars  on  which  our  social  reforms  rest 
he  struggle  for  these  constituted  the  gnat 
battles  in  Holland,  France,  England,  and  later 
in  the  United  States.  It  required  a  revolution 
in  all  of  these  countries  to  establish  these  in- 
stitutions, and  our  own  revolution  'was  nothing, 
as  Bancroft  has  said,  "but  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  to  our  civil  govern- 
ment. The  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Chuich 
has  been  a  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  rights 
of  man.  It  was  a  body  of  Presbjrterians  who 
wrote  the  Mecklenberg  Declaratiod — ^the  pen 
stroke  that  in  1775  separated  one  county  in  North 
Carolina  from  the  British  Crown,  and  which 
first  asserted  the  principle  that  Americans  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
Dr.  John  Witherspoon  was  not  more  eminent  as 
a  theologian  than  as  a  patriot.  The  synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelplua  was  the  first  religions 
body  to  favor  open  resistance  to  England.  Many 
of  the  Presb3rterian  ministers  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  civil  service  for  their  country.  The  blood 
of  the  Covenanter  fought  in  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution.  The  things  at  stake  in  these  battks 
are  the  things  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  reform. 
There  is  no  progress  of  man  without  constitu- 
tional government,  popular  education,  and  defer- 
ence to  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch,  then,  by  reason  of 

her  principles,  and  of  her  history  in  illustrating 

and  defending  them,  should  be  ac- 

Wetoyw     tively  committed  to  every  phase  of 

*"'     social  reform.     Her  protests  against 

every  evil  have  been  constant  and 

emphatic.     Take,  for  example,  the  temperance 

reform;  in  this  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 

unwavering  in  her  testimony.     Even  as  far  back 

as  1854  the  General  Assembly  took  the  following 

action : 

Rtsolvtd,  That  the  General  Assembly  continue  to  vieir 
with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  the  temperance  refonna- 
tion,  most  intimatdy  connected  with  the  vital  interests  of 
men  for  time  and  eternity,  and  that  they  do  espedallr  hai* 
its  new  phase  through  the  action  of  several  state  tegisbtmet. 
by  which  the  tariff  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  i> 
entirely  prohibited.  They  commend  tnis  new  system  of  lec- 
islation  to  the  attention  and  support  of  all  ministers  and 
churches  connected  with  this  body  for  its  blessed  resulu 
already  experienced,  and  as  able,  if  universally  adopted,  to 
do  much  to  seal  up  the  great  fountains  of  drunJcenness,  pau- 
perism, and  crime,  and  relieve  humanity  of  one  of  its  most 
demoralizing  and  distressing  evils. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  first  of  the  de- 
nominations to  officially  establish  a  Department 
of  Church  and  Labor,  in  connection  with  its  Home 
Mission  Board.  This  department  was  estab- 
lished in  1903.  Its  general  object  is  to  interpret 
the  Church  to  working  men,  to  interpret  work- 
ing men  to  the  Church,  and  to  interpret  employer 
and  employee  to  each  other,  through  education, 
inspiration,  mediation,  evangelism,  and  Twen- 
tieth-century methods  of  Christian 

^^^^^^*      It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to 
•ad  Labor   '''*''®  '*  *h^  ^®*  informed  ofSoe  in 
the  world  on  the  subjects  which  it  ^ 
studying. 
So  that  both  the  Church  and  labor  may  see 
each  other  with  clearer  vision,  the  plan  of  the 
exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  between  ministeis 
associations  and  central  labor-unions  has  been 
adopted.     Working  together,  the  ministers'  asso- 
ciation and  the  central  labor-union  are  bringnS 
about  many  municipal  reforms.    Indeed,  united, 
there  are  few  things  in  this  direction  which  they 
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tnay  not  accomplish  in  the  cause  of  good  citizen- 
ship, independent  of  partizan  p>olitics.  Especially 
in  those  matters  which  involve  moral  issues — 
such  as  the  saloon,  gambling,  the  social  evil,  Sun- 
day work,  child  labor,  sanitary  conditions  in 
tenement- ho  uses  and  factories,  and  everything 
else  that  influences  the  moral  life  of  the  com- 
munity— may  these  organizations  cooperate.  In 
operation  in  about  one  hundred  cities,  the  plan  is 
spreading  from  town  to  town,  imtil  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  become  effective  in  the  600  cities  of 
our  country  that  support  central  labor  unions 
and  ministers'  associations.  The  practical  result 
of  this  plan  has  been  that  there  is  a  more  cor- 
dial relationship  between  working  men  and  the 
Church,  first,  because  the  minister  has  a  broader 
conception  of  what  the  labor  movement  stands 
for,  and,  second,  because  the  labor  leader  has 
come  to  know  something  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church. 

A  press  bureau  furnishing  over  ^00  labor  pa^rs 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  original 
articles  which  present  the  view-point  of  the 
Church  with  reference  to  the  labor  question, 
and  discussing  the  workingman's  relation  to  the 
Church,  is  p^  of  the  work  of  the  department. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  speaking  weekly  to 
nearly  three  million  trade-unionists  and  their 
famihes,  thus  making  an  audience  of  at  least 
xo,ooo,ooo. 

In  1905  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Appieciatmg  the  increasing  importance  of  the  industrial 
problem,  and  realizing  that  the  labor  question  is  fundamental- 
ly a  moral  and  a  religious  question,  and  that  it  will  never 
be  settled  upon  any  other  oasis,  we  recommend  that  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Mission  committees  appoint  Bubcommit- 
tees  for  the  purpose  of  maldiig  a  systematic  study  of  the 
entile  problem  in  their  respective  localities.  These  commit- 
tees shall  cooperate  with  the  newly  organized  Working  Men's 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missioiu,  thus  establish- 
ing, in  connection  with  the  organized  Piesbyteiianism  of 
every  city  in  America,  a  board  m  experts,  who  may  be  able 
to  imorm  the  churches  with  respect  to  the  aims  of  organized 
labor,  and  to  inform  the  working  men  concerning  the  mission 
of  the  Church.  These  committees  shall  also  assist  in  the 
already  successfully  inaugurated  plan  of  securing  for  the 
churches  fraternal  relationshipe  with  working  men  in  their 
organizations;  become  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Hteiature  issued  by  the  board  both  for  the  membership  of 
the  Church  and  for  the  great  mass  of  working  men  outside 
of  the  Church,  and  to  push  aggressively  whatever  methods 
may  bring  ahout  a  more  cordial  relationship  between  the 
Church  and  labor. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  depart- 
ment has  in  practically  every  large  city  of  the  U. 
S.  special  committees  which  represent  it  in  the 
study  of  local  problems. 

Conferences  are  also  arranged  for  employers 
and  employees  for  the  discussion  of  industrial 
problems. 

The  pastors  of  the  1 1 ,000  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  U.  S.  are  requested  by  the  department  each 
year  to  discuss  some  phase  of  the  labor  question 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  Labor  Day.  It  believes 
that  just  as  Memorial  Day  and  the  several  "  birth- 
days '  show  our  appreciation  of  those  who  ren- 
dered patriotic  service,  and  just  as  the  Church's 
"holy  days"  do  honor  to  those  who  have  served 
mankind  spirituallv,  so  "Labor  Sunday"  should 
be  observed 'by  the  churches  in  honor  of  the 
millions  of  toilers  who  daily  serve  mankind  in 
the  humbler  places  of  life.  This  plan  has  the 
hearty  indorsement  of  the  leading  central  labor 
bodies  of  the  country  and  of  practically  the 
entire  labor  pre*. 

The  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
American    Federation   of    Labor,    will    indicate 


how  this  movement  has  been  received  by  the 
highest  court  of  oi;ganized  working  men. 

Whtrns,  The  Presbyterian  Church  n  the  U.  S.  ol  Amer- 
ica, at  its  last  national  convention,  officially  establidied  a 
Department  of  Church  and  Labor  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  a  systematic  study  of  the  labor  problem;  and 

Whertas,  It  is  part  of  the  plan  if  the  department  to  ap- 
point in  every  inoustrial  center  special  committees  that  may 
Decome  experts  in  their  knowledge  of  every  phase  of  the 
labor  movement,  so  that  they  may  inform  the  churches  with 
respect  to  the  aims  of  organized  labor;  therefore,  be  it 

Rtsolvtd,  That  the  American  Federation  oC  Labor,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  indorse  this  new  and  significant  move- 
ment in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  we  further  recommend 
that  central  labor  bodies  cooperate  with  this  department 
and  with  its  subcommittees  in  every  way  that  may  be  con- 
sistent, in  order  that  the  C.iurch  and  the  public  at  large  may 
have  a  more  intellijtent  conception  of  the  conditions  and 
asmiations  of  the  toilers. 

lUsolvtd,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  recom- 
mends that  all  af&liated  state  and  central  bodies  exchange 
fraternal  delegates  with  the  various  state  and  city  ministerut 
associations,  wherever  practicable,  thus  insuring  a  better  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  labor-union  movement  of  America. 

In  the  matter  of  the  antislavery  reform  the 
Presbyterian  Church  encountered  peculiar  diffi- 
culty because  she  was  strong  in  the  slaveholding 
states  and  the  antislavery  agitation  divided  the 
Church.  But  at  a  time  when  other  churches  had 
taken  no  strong  general  action  upon  this  subject 
— namely,  as  early  as  18 18 — the  General  Assem- 
bly took  the  following  action : 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi,  hav- 
ing taken  into  consideration  the  subject  of  slavery,  think 
proper  to  make  known  their  sentiments  upon  it  to  the 
churches  and  people  under  their  care.  We  consider  the  vol- 
untary enslaving  of  one  part  of  the  human  race  by  another 
as  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of 
human  nature,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  ^  God, 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  as 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  enjoins  that  "all  whatsoever  you 
would  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
Slavery  creates  a  paradox  in  the  moral  system;  it  exhibits 
rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings  in  such  circum- 
stances as  to  scarcely  leave  them  the  power  d  moral  action. 
It  exhibits  them  as  dependent  on  the  will  of  others  whether 
they  shall  receive  religious  instruction;  whether  they  shall 
know  and  worship  the  true  God;  whether  they  shall  enjoy 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel;  whether  they  ^all  perform  the 
duties  and  endearments  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  neighbors  and  friends;  whether  they  shall  preserve 
their  chastity  and  purity  or  regard  the  dictates  ox  justice 
and  humanity.  Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  sla- 
very— consequences  not  imaginary,  but  which  connect  them- 
selves with  its  very  existence.  The  evils  to  which  the  slave 
is  ever  exposed  often  take  place  in  fact,  and  in  their  very 
worst  degree  and  form;  and  where  all  of  them  do  not  take 
place — as  we  rejoice  to  say,  in  many  instances,  through  the 
mfluence  of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  religion  on  the 
minds  of  the  masters,  they  do  not — still,  the  slave  is  de- 
prived of  his  natural  right  and  degraded  as  a  human  being, 
and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
master  who  may  inflict  upon  him  all  the  hardships  and  in- 
juries whidi  inhumanity  and  avarice  may  suggest. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  since  been  prac- 
tically active  in  temperance  reform.  Its  Tem- 
perance Committee  is  operating  through  five 
field  secretaries,  and  three  branch  offices  in  as 
many  leading  cities.  Its  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject is  extensive  and  it  is  widely  distributed. 

In  the  various  lines  of  moral  reform,  both  in 
societv  and  in  the  State,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  probably  doing  her  full  share.  She  is  striving 
to  apply  the  highest  power  of  her  principles  to  the 
deepest  needs  of  man.  The  ethical  possibilities 
of  Christianity  are  about  to  be  proven  as  never 
before.  And  in  this  forward  movement  Presby- 
terian ministers  and  laymen  have  been,  as  they 
should  be,  conspicuous.  They  had  been  false  to 
the  historic  glory  of  Presbjrtenans  if  they  had  not 
stood  valiantly  against  every  form  of  oppression 
and  of  unrighteousness. 

Charles  L.  Thompson  and  Charles  Stblzlb. 
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PRESIDENCY:  (In  political  science)  the  name 
given  to  the  elective  head  of  a  republic.  For 
the  constitutional  functions  of  the  presidency  in 
the  United  States,  see  Constitution.  For  the 
method  of  electing  presidents  in  the  U.  S.,  see 
Electoral  Collbgb.  For  the  results  of  elec- 
tions, see  Presidential  Elections.^  We  con- 
sider in  this  article  various  conceptions  of  the 
presidency  and  criticisms  and  proposed  reforms. 
The  conception  of  the  presidency  in  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  is  that  the  executive  (the  president 
with  his  cabinet)  should  be  one  of  the  three  coor- 
dinate branches  of  the  government.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  a  president  of  the  U.  S.  is  given  great  power 
— many  think  too  much.  In  France  and  Swit- 
zerland his  power  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
The  executive  power  in  Prance  is  really  held  by 
the  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet.  France  has 
been  called  a  parliamentary  republic.  In  Swit- 
zerland the  president  (see  below)  is  simply  the 
presiding  member  of  the  Federal  Council,  whose 
duty  is  to  represent  the  Council.  In  the  U.  S. 
his  power  is  anything  but  nominal.  Professor 
James  says  that  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  is  not 
even  really  responsible  to  the  people.  He  says 
("Annak  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,"  May,  1896): 

The  tenn  "  responiible,"  in  politicBl  tdaioe  and  in  con- 
stitutional discussions,  has  come  to  have  a  definite  technical 
meaning  which  makes  it  improper  to  use  it  in  describing  the 
relations  of  the  officials  in  the  U.  S.  to  the  people. 

Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  president  alone,  there  is  no 
sense  in  wliich  the  tenn  "responsible"  is  used  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  political  science  in  which  the  president  can  be 
fairly  said  to  be  responsibla  to  the  people  at  all.  He  is 
elected  for  a  period  of  fotir  yean  and  daring  that  period  i* 
as  completely  and  abscdutely  out  of  the  reach  of  law  and  legal 
process,  in  his  official  capacity  as  president,  as  even  the 
crowned  lieads  of  Europe.  It  is  true  tluit  if  the  president 
desires  to  be  reelected,  he  may  shape  bis  policy  with  reference 
to  the  impression  it  will  produce  upon  the  voters  of  the 
country,  or,  at  lout,  upon  tne  pditiciaas;  but,  so  the  German 
Emperor,  if  be  desires  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  through 
the  German  legislature,  will  act  in  such  a  way  as,  in  his 
opinion,  will  contribute  to  that  end,  but  he  is  not  for  that 
reason  responsible,  in  any  political  sense,  to  the  people. 
Even  if  the  president  might  be  siUd,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be 
responsible  m  his  first  term — that  is,  so  far  as  lie  may  be 
affected  by  the  desire  to  influence  pubUc  sentiment  in  favor  d 
securing  a  second  term — certainly  this  carmot  be  said  of  his 
conduct  during  his  second  term  with  reference  to  a  third.  He 
knows  full  well  that  no  coridact  of  his  would  be  Ukely  to 
secure  a  third  term  in  the  present  temper  and  with  tlie  present 
political  traditions  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 

No  power  is  given  to  individual  citisena,  or  to  the  dtisens 
taken  collectively,  or  to  the  states  individually,  or  to  the 
states  taken  toother,  to  control  or  supervise  in  any  way  the 
acts  of  the  president.  He  is,  so  far  as  any  of  these  eleinents 
in  our  political  system  are  concerned,  absolutely  irresponsible. 
Nor  can  he  be  reached  by  any  process  of  the  court,  and  he  is, 
tlierefore,  in.  this  sense,  as  tnily  above  the  courts  and  free 
from  responsibility  to  them  as  any  Idng  in  Europe.  Indeed 
one  may  say  tlutt  in  a  certain  sense  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  are  more  immediately  responsible  to  some  power 
outside  of  themselves  than  is  the  prnident. 

Of  certain  bond  issues  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration, the  Detroit  Tribun*  said: 

Until  Qeveland  proved  by  trial  what  a  president  could  do, 
few  persons,  doubtless,  were  aware  that  money  could  be 
borrowed  upon  the  public  credit,  for  the  payment  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  without  consultation 
of  the  legislature  of  the  people.  It  would  appear  incredible 
that  an  intelligent  and  watchful  nation  should  let  its  govern- 
ment get  into  such  shape  as  that  the  matter  of  public  expendi- 
ture was  not  controlled  by  the  pariiamentary  assembly.  It 
was  incredible  until  the  object-lessons  compelled  belief.  .  .  . 
By  the  existing  law  the  executive  is  given  a  l«al  way  of 
getting  money  without  asking  the  people  for  it.  If  that  is  not 
a  dangerous  situation,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  dangerous 
situations. 

As  to  President  Roosevelt,  many,  even  of  his 
own  party,  have  felt  that  he  has  pushed  the  pres- 
idential power  almost  to  the  limits  of  national 
danger,  showing,  it  is  said,  that  under  the  con- 
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stitution  a  strong  president  can  practicaBj,  i! 
not  formally,  commit  the  country  to  treaties  vith 
foreign  powers,  involve  the  nation  in  war,  em- 
ploy the  army,  decide  far-reaching  policies,  and 
take  measures  involving  large  expenditures  at 
public  moneys,  almost  of  his  own  persooal 
volition.  Yet,  in  practise,  these  evils  have  not 
developed.  Mr.  James  Bryce  ("The  Americaa 
Commonwealth,"  isted.,  chap,  vii.)  says: 

Altho  the  president  has  been,  not  that  independent  good 
dtisen  whom  the  framers  of  the  constitution  oonteraplsttd. 
but,  at  least  during  the  last  sixty  years,  a  party  man,  sddon 
much  above  the  average  in  chuacter  or  abilities,  the  otBa 
has  attained  the  main  objects  for  which  it  was  created.  SotA 
mistakes  as  have  been  made  in  foreign  policy,  or  in  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  administrative  departments,  have  been  rsnly  ^ 
owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  or  to  the  enois  of  its 
holder. 

Nevertheless  he  tells  us  that  this  must  not 
make  us  overlook  certain  defects  incidental  to 
the  American  presidency.     He  says : 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  hereditary  throne  nor 
hereditary  aristocracy,  an  office  raised  far  above  all  othtr 
offices  oilers  too  gseat  a  stimulus  to  ambition.  This  glitteriat 
prize,  always  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  prominent  states' 
men,  has  a  power  stronger  than  any  dignity  under  a  Enropess 
crown  to  lure  them  (as  it  lured  Clay  and  Webster)  from  ths 
path  of  straightforward  consistency.  One  wbo  aim*  at  the 
presidency — and  all  prominent  politicians  do  aim  at  it — hss 
the  strongest  possible  motives  to  avoid  making  enemies. 
Now  a  great  statesman  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  enemies. 
It  is  one  thinp  to  try  to  be  populai^-an  unpopular  man  w3I 
be  uninfluential — it  is  another  to  seek  popularity  by  coortioi 
every  section  of  your  |>arty.  This  is  the  temptation  01 
presidential  aspirants. 

A  second  delect  is  that  the  presidential  election,  occnriiag 
once  in  four  yfars,  throws  the  country  for  several  months  into 
a  state  of  turmoil,  for  which  there  may  be  no  occasion. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  serious  party  issues  to  be  decided, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  would  be  that  the  existingadministia- 
tion  should  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  coostitn- 
tion,  however,  recitiires  an  election  to  be  ndd,  so  the  whole 
costly  and  complicated  machinery  of  agitation  is  put  in  mo- 
tion; and  if  issues  do  not  exist,  they  have  to  be  created.  .  .  . 

A^n,  these  regularly  recurring  elections  produce  a  di» 
continuity  of  policy.  Even  when  the  new  president  bdcogs 
to  the  same  party  as  his  predecessor,  be  usually  nominates » 
new  cabinet,  having  to  reward  liis  special  Sttpporteis.  .  .  . 

Fourthly.     The  net  that  he  is  reelinbte  once,  but  (prs» 

tically)  only  once,  operates  unfavorably  on  the  president. 

He  is  tempted  to  play  for  a  renominatioa  hf 

so  pandering  to  active  sections  cf  his  own 

Denets      party,  or  so  using  his  patronage  to  conciliate 

Influential  politicians,  as  to  make  them  pot 

him  forward  at  the  next  election.     On  ths 

other  hand,  if  he  is  in  his  second  term  of  office,  he  has  no 

longer  much  motive  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  nation, 

because  he  sees  that  his  own  political  death  is  near.  .  .  . 

Fifthly.  An  outgoing  president  is  a  weak  pieaidenL 
During  the  four  months  of  his  stay  in  office  after  his  successor 
has  been  chosen,  he  dedines,  except  in  cases  cf  extiems 
necessity,  to  take  any  new  departure,  to  embark  on  any 
executive  policy  which  cannot  be  completed  before  be  quits 
office.  Tms  is,  of  course,  even  more  decidedly  the  case  if 
his  successor  belongs  to  the  opposite  party. 

Lastly.  The  result  of  an  election  may  be  doubtful,  not 
from  equality  of  votes,  for  this  is  provided  against,  but  from 
a  dispute  as  to  the  validity  a[  votes  given  in  or  reported  from 
the  states.  This  difficulty  arose  between  Ur.  Hayes  and  Ur. 
Tilden,  disclosing  the  existence  of  a  set  of  cases  for  whicfa  the 
constitution  had  not  provided.  It  will  not  recur  in  quite 
the  same  form,  for  provision  las  now  been  made  by  statute  for 
dealing  with  disputed  returns.  But  cases  may  arise  in  which 
the  returns  from  a  state  of  its  electoral  votes  will,  becaias 
notoriously  obtained  by  fraud  or  force,  fail  to  be  reccsnited  as 
valid  by  the  party  whose  candidate  they  pniumce.    No 

?iresidential  election  passes  without  charges  of  this  Idnd,  and 
hese  charges  are  not  always  unfounded.  Should  manifest 
unfairness  coincide  with  popular  excitement  omr  a  really  iD- 
portant  issue,  the  self-control  of  the  people,  which  in  i8t7, 
when  no  such  issue  was  involved,  restrained  the  party  passions 
of  their  leaders,  may  prove  unequal  to  the  strain  01  such  a 
crisis. 

Another  evil  which  Mr.  Bryce  refers  to  in  another  chapter 
has  been  recently  much  minimised  by  dvil  service  reform 
(«.  v.),  but  is  yet  a  very  great  tho  perhaps  to  some  extent  a 
necessary  evil — ^the  presidential  appointing  power. 

It  is  probably  necessary  that  a  president  reepoosifala  to  sa 
extent  for  the  whole  federal  adimnistntion  sDould  appoint 
his  own  cabinet  and  heads  of  departments,  subject  to  ths 
approval  of  the  Senate,  as  required  by  the  constitution:  bat 
it  IS  not  necessary  thatj^^^^;^^^y,^bp^|«l  upon  » 
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the  amtunl  rewkcdt  {or  party  service,  and  that  ftom  the  day 
of  lija  election  tUl  Ions  after  hie  ioaasiustioii  the  time  o{  a 
president  should  be  autcet  wholly  occupied  by  considering 
rival  claims  for  office.  Yet  this  is  the  almost  inevitable  result 
under  the  present  constitution,  which  gives  the  president  so 
much  power.     Says  Mr.  Bryce  (idem,  chap,  vi.); 

"Artemus  Ward's  description  of  Abraham  Lincoln  swept 
along  from  room  to  room  in  the  White  House  by  a  rising  tide 
of  omce-seelcBis  is  hardly  an  exaggeration.     From  the  4th 
of  March,  when  Mr.  Garfield  came  into  power,  till  he  was  shot 
in  the  July  following,  he  was  engaged  almost  incessantly  in 
questions  cf  patronage.     Yet  the  president's 
individual   judgment    has   little   scope.     He 
AoDointilLff  >»t>st  reckon  with  the  Senate:  he  most  requite 
"ijl         the  supporters  cf  the  men  to  whom  he  owes 
*'"         his  dection;  he  must  so  distribute  places  all 
over  the  country  as  to  keep  the  local  wire- 
pullers in  good  humor,  and  generally  strength- 
en   the   party  by  'doing  something'  for  those  who  have 
worked  or  will  work  for  it.     Altho  the  minor  posts  are  prac- 
tically IcMft  to  the  nomination  of  the  senators  or  congressmen 
from  the  state  or  district,  conflicting  claims  give  infinite 
trouble,  and  the  more  lucrative  offices  are  numerous  enough 
to  make  the  task  of  selection  laborious  as  well  as  thankless 
and  disagreeable.  ...  No  one  has  more  to  gain  from  a 
thorough  scheme  of  civil  service  reform  than  the  president. 
The  present  system  makes  a  wire-puller  of  bim.     It  throws 
work  on  bim  imworthy  of  a  fine  intellect,  and  for  which  a 
man  of  fine  intellect  may  be  ill-qualified.     On  the  other  hand 
the  president's  patronage  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  intri^er, 
an  engine  of  far'SpreaoUng  potency.     By  it  he  can  oblige  a 
-vast  number  of  persons,  can  bind  their  interests  to  his  own, 
can  fill  important  places  with  the  men  of  his  choice.     Such 
authority  as  he  has  over  the  party  in  Congress,  and  therefore 
over  the  course  of  legislation:  such  influence  as  he  exerts  on 
his  part^  in  the  several  states,  and  therefore  over  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  Congress,  is  due  to  his  patronage.     Un- 
happily, the  more  his  patronage  is  used  for  these  purposes, 
the  more  it  is  apt  to  be  diverted  from  the  aim  of  providing 
the  country  with  the  best  officials." 

Very  many  also  criticize  the  methods  of  electing 
the  president  in  the  U.  S.  (See  Electoral  Col- 
LBOB.)  In  France  the  president  is  elected  by  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature  sitting  together  as  a 
"National  Assembly."  In  the  Swiss  republic  the 
executive  power  is  not  lodged  with  one  man,  but 
in  a  federal  council  (Bundesrath),  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years  by  an  assembly  of  the  two 
houses  of  legislature  sitting  together.  This  as- 
sembly also  elects  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bundesrath,  but  the  president  is 
given  little  more  power  than  his  colleagues,  and 
can  only  serve  one  term.  Rotation  in  the  office 
is  rigidly  carried  out.  In  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Boli- 
via the  president  is  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  In  Mexico,  Chile,  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public it  is  by  indirect  vote. 

As  to  reforms  affecting  the  presidency,  discus- 
sions in  the  U.  S.  have  turned  mainly  upon  the 
method  of  electing  presidents,  their  length  of  term, 
and  their  appointmg  power. 

Concerning  the  method  of  electing  presidents 
it  is  proposed  that  the  president  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  This  would  give  every 
man  a  chance  to  express  his  wish,  not  compelling 
him  to  vote  for  nominees  of  a  party.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  would  put  the  president  in  closer 
touch  with  the  people,  and  make  him  more  in- 
dependent of  party  machines ;  that  it  would  lessen 
the  opportunity  for  corruption.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  argued  that,  as  there  would  have  to  be 
concert  of  action  to  elect  a  candidate,  there  would 
be  practically  no  more  freedom  of  personal 
choice  than  now,  while  secret  and  corrupt  con- 
certed action  would  have  more  chance.  As  to 
the  objection  that  the  present  electoral  system 
often  elects  a  candidate  who  has  not  received  the 
popular  majority,  it  is  answered  that  a  popular 
majority  might  often  be  a  sectional  majority  and 
not  represent  the  whole  country  any  more  truly.  • 
It-is,  therefore,  secondlv,  suggested  that  the' 
president  be  elected  by  the  national  legislature, 
as  in  Prance. 


Very  many  favor  lengthening  the  term  of 
ofBce  from  four  to  six  years,  making  the  elec- 
tions less  frequent,  and  then  forbid&ig  a  sec- 
ond term. 

Mr.  George  T.  Ctirtis  {Century,  vol.  vii.,  p.  124) 
proposed  having  the  Electoral  Commission  meet 
as  an  electoral  chamber,  competent  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  and  returns  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  then  allowing  this  body  to  elect  the 
president  as  responsible  men,  not  as  the  mere 
automata  of  parties. 

Mr.  Albert  Stickney  ("A  True  Republic," 
chap,  ix.)  would  make  changes  in  the  power  to 
be  given  the  office,  and  make  the  president 
responsible  to  the  legislature,  who  should  have 
direct  power  of  removing  him,  without  a  hearing, 
if  they  think  public  interests  demand  it,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  sitting  as  one  body. 
He  asks  if  any  one  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
instiring  efficient  work  from  a  man  who  could  not 
be  removed  instantly,  so  soon  as,  for  any  reason, 
he  failed  to  do  his  work  well.  He  would  give 
the  president  the  sole  appointing  and  removing 
power  for  all  heads  of  departments  and  no  more. 
Each  department  head  should  be  solely  respon- 
sible for  his  department,  each  subordinate  head 
being  responsible  for  those  under  him ;  the  presi- 
dent, finally,  being  responsible  to  the  legislature. 
This  system  would  take  from  the  chief  executive 
any  voice  in  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the 
great  nmnber  of  subordinate  officials  which  he 
now  has.  It  would  free  him  to  appoint  his  de- 
partment heads  without  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate.  For  any  misconduct  or  failure  he  could 
himself  be  removed.  If  not  removed,  he  could 
hold  the  office  for  life. 

Some  radicals  believe  in  the  abolition  of  the 
presidency.  Says  a  memorial  addrest  to  Con- 
gress: 

r.  The  presidency  is  a  copy  of  royalty:  it  is  an  essentially 
unrepubllcan  institution ;  for  it  exalts  an  individual  into  ruling 
power  over  all  the  rest  of  the  population,  bringing  them  into  a 
relation  of  subjection  toward  him,  and  accustoming  them  to 
monarchical  ideas. 

s.  It  is  thoroughly  antidemocratic  in  nature:  for  it  does 
not  only  ignore  the  direct  authority  of  the  popular  will,  but 
ot>poses  an  independent  and  autocratic  front  to  the  represent- 
ative thereof — the  legislature. 

3.  It  maintains  the  false,  illogical,  disorganising  theory — 
born  in  monarchy,  and  principally  denying  democracy — of  the 
"partition  of  powers."  In  the  democratic  polity,  all  powers 
are  derived  from  the  people,  and  are  no  more  capable  of  par- 
tition from  and  against  each  other  than  are  the  people.  .  .  . 

4.  It  is  a  constantlv  menacing,  constantly  growing  cause 
of  danger  to  the  republic — whoee  eventual  rum  it  must  in- 
evitabl:^  occasion. 

5.  If  it  do  not  cause  such  ruin  by  direct,  violent  subversion, 
it  must  effect  the  same  through  corruption;  for  the  presiden- 
tial office  is  the  source,  the  constantly  growing  source,  of 
universal  corruption.  .  ,  . 

To  avoid  these  dangen,  the  undersigned  suggest  that 
Congress  propose  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  abolish- 
ing the  presidency,  and  transferring  the  executive  functions 
to  an  aoministrative  commission  or  congressional  ministry, 
to  be  chosen  by  Congress  from  their  own  body,  or  from  among 
other  competent  dtixens:  and  to  be  supervised  and  instructed 
during  the  adjournment  of  Congress  by  a  standing  committee, 
who  are  to  be  in  permanent  session  during  that  time,  and 
who  are  to  be  authorized  to  call  extra  sessions  of  Congress 
when  needed. 

Rbfekshcss:  James  Bryce,  TA*  Amtrican  Commomutailh; 
Albert  Stickney,  A  Tnu  Rtpubtie;  B.  Stanwood,  History 
cf  th*  Prtsidmey  (1901);  articles:  NorA  AmiriccM,  vol.  cxl., 
p.  94;  Fomm,  March,  looi;  Arena,  Nov.,  1903;  Harper's 
WtiUy,  June  13,  1903;  Natum,  July  s6,  r9o6. 

PRESIDEHTIAL  ELECnOirS:  The  foUowing 
tables  of  the  results  of  presidential  elections  are 
from  the  World  Almanac  of  1907. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  popular  vote  for 
president  and  vice-president;  the  people  vote  for 
electors,  and  those  chosen  in  each  state  meet 
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therein  and  vote  for  the  candidates  for  president 
and  vice-president.  The  record  of  any  popular 
vote  for  efectors  prior  to  1824  is  so  meager  and  im- 
perfect that  a  compilation  would  be  useless.  In 
most  of  the  states,  for  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury following  the  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  state  legislatures  "appointed"  the 
presidential  electors,  and  the  people  therefore 
voted  only  indirectly  for  them,  their  choice  being 
exprest  by  their  votes  for  members  of  the  leg- 
islature. In  this  tabulation  only  the  aggregate 
electoral  votes  for  candidates  for  president  and 
vice-president  in  the  first  nine  quadrennial 
elections  appear. 

Elbctokal  Votbs 

1780.  Previous  to  1804,  each  elector  voted  {or  two  candi- 
dates for  president.  The  one  who  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  was  declared  president,  and  the  one  who  received  the 
next  largest  number  of  votes  was  declared  vice-president. 
The  electoral  votes  for  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
were:  George  Washington,  69:  John  Adams,  of  MaasachoMtts, 
54;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  9;  K.  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland,  6; 
John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  6:  John  Hancock,  of 
aianachusetts,  4:  George  Clinton,  oi  New  York,  3;  Samuel 
Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut,  2:  John  Milton,  of  Georgia,  i; 
James  Armstrong,  of  Georsia;  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Edward  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  i  vote  each. 
Vacancies  (votes  not  cast),  4.  George  Washington  was 
chosen  president  and  John  Adams  vice-president. 

1791.  George  Washington,  Federalist,  received  13a  votes; 
John  Adams,  Federalist,  77;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
Republican,  50;  Thomas  Jeneraon.  A  Virginia,  Republican,  4; 
Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican,  i  vote.  Vacancies,  3. 
George  Washington  was  chosen  president  and  John  Adams 
vice-president. 

1796.  John  Adams,  Federalist,  71;  Thomas  Jeffenon,  R». 
publican,  68;  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  FedeiiJist, 
<9;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York  Republican,  30:  Samuel 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Republican,  15 ;  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
of  Connecticut,  I  ndependent ,  1 1 ;  George  CUiiton,  o(  New  York, 
Republican,  7;  John  Jay,  01  New  York,  Federalist,  5:  James 
Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  Pedsialist,  3;  Gooige  Woi 


of  \nigiiila,  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  and  S.  Johnson,  of 
North  Candina,  all  Federalists,  2  votes  each;  Charles  Coto- 
worth  Pincloiey,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist,  i  vote.  Joke 
Adams  was  chosen  president  and  Thomas  Jefiemn  ti» 
president. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  73;  Aaron  Bmr,  B» 
puUican,  73;  John  Adams,  Federalist.  65:  Charies  C.  Pioct 
nejr.  Federalist,  64;  John  Jay,  Federalist,  i  vote.  Thet 
bemg  a  tie  vote  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  the  choice  denhcd 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jefferson  received  tbc 
votes  of  ten  states,  which,  being  the  largest  vote  cast  for  s 
candidate,  elected  him  president.  Burr  received  the  vela 
of  four  states,  which,  being  the  next  largest  vote,  elected  bin 
vice-president.     There  were  two  blank  votes. 

1804.  The  Constitution  cf  the  U.  S.  having  been  amended, 
the  electors  at  this  election  voted  for  a  president  and  a  vice, 
president,  instead  of  for  two  candidates  for  president.  Tbt 
result  was  as  follows:  For  proident,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ke- 
publican,  i6>;  Charles  C.  Pinckney  Federalist.  14.  For 
vice-incsidentJSeorge  Clinton,  Republican,  161:  RnfusEist, 
of  New  York,  Federalist,  14.  Jefferson  was  chosen  pieadmt 
and  Clinton  vice-president. 

1808.  For  president,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Repob- 
Ucan,  i»;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Fedenlist. 
47:  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Republicsui,  6.  For  «► 
president,  George  Clinton,  Republican,  113:  Rufoa  King. « 
New  York.  Federalist,  47:  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshm 
9;  James  Madison,  4;  James  Monroe,  3.  Vacancy,  r.  Madi- 
son was  chosen  president  and  Clinton  vice-president. 

1815.  For  president,  James  Madison,  Republican.  tiS: 
De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  89.     For  vioe- 

f resident,    Elbridge   Gerry,   of   Massachusetts,    13 1:  Jam) 
ngersoU,    of    Pennsylvania,    Federalist,    8fi.     Vacancy,   i- 
Madison  was  chosen  pretident  and  Gerry  vice-president. 

18 16.  For  president,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Repobh- 
can,  1S3;  Rufua  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  34.  PorTice- 
president,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  oJF  New  York.  RepabGcsa, 
183:  John  Eager  Howard,  of  Maryland,  Federalist,  ti;  JsaNi 
Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  5;  John  Marshall,  of  Viimns.  4: 
Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland  3.  Vacancies,  4.  Honnt 
was  chosen  president  and  Tomplans  vice-president. 

i8>o.  For  president,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Rcpslh 
Ucan,  331;  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  RepubUcaii,  u 
For  vice-president,  Danid  D.  Tompkins,  Repttblicaii,  iil, 
Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  8;  Daniel  Rodney,  af 
Delaware,  4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  and  Kidaid 
Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  i  vote  each.  Vacanaes,  3.  ]*">>* 
Monroe  was  chosen  president  and  Daniel  D.  TompUa 
vice-president. 


Elbctokal  akd  Populak  VoTas 


Year 
of 

elec- 
tion 


1814.. 

1818.. 
1839.. 

1836. . 

1840. . 

1844-. 
1848. . 


Andrew  Jackson. . 
John  0.  Adams*. . 

Henry  Clay 

Wm.H.  Crawford. 


Andrew  Jackson*. 
John  O.Adams. . . 


Candidates  for 
president 


Andrew  Jackson*. 

Henry  Clay 

"ohn  Floyd. 
Wii 


^! 


Uiam  Wirt'.. 


Martin  Van  Buren*. . 

W.  H.  Harrison 

Hugh  L.White 

Daniel  Webster 

Willie  P.  Mangum. . 
W.H.Harrison*.... 
Martin  Van  Buren  .  . 
James  G.  Bimey 


Tames  K.  Polk*... 

Henry  Clay 

James  G.  Bimey.. 
Zachary  Taylor*. . 

Lewis  Cass 

Martin  Van  Buren, 


Tenn.. 
Mass.. 
Ky.... 
Ga.... 


Tenn.. 
Mass. . 

Tenn.. 
Ky.... 
Ga.... 
Md.. . . 

N.Y.. 

O 

Tenn.. 
Mass.. 
N.C... 

O 

N.Y.. 
N.Y.. 


Tenn.. 
Ky.... 
N.Y.. 
La.... 
Mich.. 
N.Y.. 


Political 
party 


Rep 
Rep 
Rep 
Rep 


Dem.. . 
Nat.R. 

Dem... 
Nat.  R. 
Ind. . . . 
Anti-M. 


Dem.. 
Whig.. 

Whig. 
Whig., 

Whig.. 
Dem.. 
Ub... 


DciD. .  . 
Whig... 
Ub.... 
Whig.. 
Dem... 
F.Soil. 


Popular 
vote 


ISS.87* 
ios,3Ji 
46,587 
44.38s 


647,»3r 
509,097 

687,501 
530,189 

33.108 


761.549 
736,656 


l,J7S,oi7 

i,i>8,7e> 

7.059 


I,337,>43 
1,399,068 
63,300 
1,360,101 
I,llo,S44 
391,363 


Plurality 


So,SSi 

37 
41 

178 
83 

319 
49 
II 

138.134 

157,313 

f 

I 
34.89 

146.315 

7 

170 
73 
36 
14 
tl 

38.175 

170 

I39.S57 

163 

137 

Candidates  for 
vice-president 


John  C.  Calhoun*. 
Fathan  Sanford.. 
Nathaniel  Macon.. 
Andrew  Jackson. . 
M.  Van  Buren.... 
Henry  Clay 

John  C.  Calhoun*. 
Richard  Rush.... 

William  Smith 

H.  Van  Buren*... 

John  Sergeant 

Henry  Lee 

Amos  Elmaker  *. . 

Wm.Wilkins 

R.  M.Johnson**.. 
Piancis  Granger. . 

John  Tyler 

William  Smith 

John  Tyler* 

R.  M.Johnson.... 
L.  W.Tasewell.... 

James  K.  Polk 

Thomas  Earle 

George  H.  Dallas*. 
T.  Frelinghuyaen.. 
Thomas  Morris. . . , 
Millard  FiUmora*. 
William  O.Butler. 
Charles  P.  Adams. 


S.C.. 
N.Y. 
N.C. 
Tenn. 
N.Y. 
Ky... 
S.C.. 
P»... 
S.C.. 
N.Y. 
Pa... 


3 

CO 


Political 
party 


Pa... 
Pa... 
Ky... 
N.Y. 
Va... 
Ala.. 

Va... 
Ky... 
Vi... 
Tenn. 
Pa... 
Pa... 

g.-.J.:. 

N.Y.. 
Ky.... 


Rep.. 

Rep.. 

Rep.. 

Rep.. 

Rep.. 

Rep.. 

Dem. 

Nat.  R. . 

Dem.  • 

Dem.. 

Nat.  R. . 

Ind.... 

Aoti-M. 

Dem... 

Dem. . . 

Whig... 

Whig... 

Dem... 

Whig... 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Ub.... 
Dem... 
Whig... 
Ub.... 
MTUg... 
Dem... 
P.Soa. 


eS 
1? 


iSt 

}• 
14 
IJ 
9 
< 

171 
8] 

J 

il* 
49 
II 
7 
J* 

147 
77 
47 
«J 

4< 

II 


IT* 

Mi 


as 

117 


*  See  footnotes  on  opposite  page. 
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Electoral  and  Popvlak  Votes — Ctmtimud 


Year 

of 
elec- 
tion 


sSsa.- 

Z856.  ■ 
z86o.. 

X864.  ■ 
z86S.. 
X873.. 


1° 
Mi 


Z876. 


x88o. 


xSS4. 


1888. 


z89a- 


X896. 


1900. 


1904- 


Franldin  Pierce* 

Wtnfield  Scott 

John  P.  Hale 

Daniel  Webster" 

James  Buchanan* 

ohn  C.  Fremont 

'iUard  FiUmorO'. 

Abraham  Lincoln*. . . . 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. . . 
".  C.  Breddnridge 

ohn  Bell 

Abraham  Lincoln*. . . , 
George  B.  McClellan . . 

Clysaes  S.  Grant* 

Horatio  Seymour 

Ulysses  S.  Grant* 

Hotace  Greeley 

Charles  O'Conor 

Tames  Black 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

B.  Gratz  Brown. 

CharlesT.  Jenkins 

David  Davis 


Candidates  for 
president 


Samuel  J.  Tilden 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes*. 

Peter  Cooper 

Green  CktySmith 

James  B.  Walker 

James  A.  Garfield*. . . . 

W.S.Hancock 

Tames  B.  Weaver 

NealDow 

John  W.  Phelps 

Grovcr  Cleveland*. . . . 

James  G.  Blaine 

John  P.  St  John 

Benjamin  F.  Butler. . . . 

P.  D.  Wiggington 

Grover  Cleveland 

Benjamin  Harrison*. . . 

QintonB.  Fisk 

Alson  J.  Streeter 

R.  H.  Cowdry 

James  L.  Curtis 

Grover  Cleveland* 

Benjamin  Harrison. . . . 

James  B.  Weaver. 

John  Bidwell 

Simon  Wing 

Vmiiam  McKinley*. . . . 

William  J.  Bryan 

William  J.  Br^an 

Joshua  Levenng 

John  U.  Palmer 

Charles  H.  Matchett. . . 

Charles  E.  Bentley 

WiUiam  McKinley*.. . . 

William  J.  Bryan 

JohnG.Wo<dIey 

Wharton  Barker 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

"os.  F.  Malloney 

F.R.Leonard 

*h  H.Ellis 

Theodore  Roosevelt*. . 

Alton  B.  Parker 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

Silas  C.  Swallow 

Thomas  E.  Watson 

Charles  H.  Corrigan . . . 


KUi 

Jos 

Set; 


I 

CO 


N.H. 

S:k 

Mass. 

Pa... 
Cal... 
N.Y. 
III... 

lU... 

Tenn. 
111... 
N.J.. 

111... 

N.Y. 

III... 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Pa... 
Ind.. 
Mo... 
Ga... 
III... 


N.Y. 
O.... 
N.Y. 

Ky... 
lU.... 
O.... 
Pa... 
Iowa. 
Me... 
Vt... 
N.Y. 
Me... 
Kan  . 
Mass. 
Cal... 
N.Y. 
Ind.. 
N.J.. 
111... 

in... 

N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Ind.. 
la..  . 
Cal... 
Mass. 
O... 
Neb.. 
Neb.. 
Md... 
111... 
N.Y. 
Neb.. 
O.... 
Neb.. 

m... 

Pa... 
Ind.. 
Mass. 
la.... 
O.... 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Ind.. 
Pa... 
Ga... 
N.Y. 


Dem. . . . 
Whig.... 
F.D.»... 
Whig.... 

Dem 

Rep 

Amer.. . . 

Rep 

Dem.... 
Dem.... 
Union . . . 

Rep 

Dem... . 

Rep 

Dem 

Rep 

D.&L. . 

Dem 

Temp... 
Dem. . . . 

Dem 

Dem. . . . 
Ind 


Political 
party 


Dem 

Rep 

Greenb. . 

Pro 

Amer. .. 

Rep 

Dem 

Greenb.. 

Pro 

Amer . . . 
Dem. . . . 

Rep 

Pro 

Greenb.. 
Amer . . . 
Dem. . . . 

Rep 

Pro 

U.  L 

U'd  L. . . 
Amer . . . 

Dem 

Rep 

Peop 

Pro 

Soc.  L. . . 

Rep 

Dem...  t 
Peop...  J 

Pro 

N.  Dem. 
Soc.  L. . 
Nat.".. 

Rep 

Dem.  P. 
Pro. . . . 
M.P.n.. 
Soc.  D.. 
Soc. L.. 
U.  C.». 
U.  R.".. 
Rep.... 
Dem. . . 

Soc 

Pro.... 
Peop... 
Soc.L.. 


Popular 
vote 


i,6ei,474 

i>38o>S76 

156.149 

1,670 

1,838,169 

1,341,364 

874.538 

1,866,351 

1.37S.I57 

845.763 

589,581 

a,i  16,067 
1,808,795 
3,015,071 
a, 709,615 

3.S9J.070 

3.834.079 

39,408 

S.608 


4, 384.885 

4.033.950 

81,740 

9.533 

3,636 

4.449.0S3 

4,443,03s 

307,306 

10,30s 

707 

4.9II.017 

4,848,334 

151,809 

133,835 


S.S38. 
S.440. 

349. 

148. 


5.556 
S.176, 
1,041, 
364, 
31, 
7.J04 
6,503, 

133, 

133 

36, 

13 

7,ao7 

6,358 

308, 


i?;i 


87 

39 

I 

5 

7.633 

5.077 

403 

358, 

117 

31 


,333 

,316 
907 
iios 
,808 
59' 
918 
108 

038 

133 

164 

779 
935 

.007 
148 
374 
969 
933 
133 
914 
73 
14 
739 
OS9 
698 

,486 
971 

'^l 
S36 

.183 

'49 


Plurality 


330,896 


496.905 

>74 
XX4 

8 

491.195 

i8e 
xa 

39 
•aia 

9Z 

407.343 

305,456 

"\i, 

763,991 

^ 

350,935 


7.018 


63,683 


98,017 


380,810 


6oi,85< 


849.790 


3.545,515 


II 
H 


354 


William  R.  King*. . . 
William  A.  Graham.. 
George  W.  Julian. .. . 


.84 
•i8s 


314 

155 


3x9 
183 


168 
333 


377 
145 


371 
176 


393 
155 


336 
140 


Candidates  for 
vice-president 


l^C.  Breckinridge*. . . . 
William  L.  Dayton 

A.  J.  Donelson 

Hannibal  Hamlin*. . . . 

H.  V,  Johnson 

'oseph  Lane 

idwaid  Everett 

Andrew  Johnson* 

George  H.  Pendleton  . . 

Schtt^rCoUax* 

F.P.Blair.Jr 

Henry  Wilson* 

B.  Gratz  Brown 

^ohn  Q.  Adams 

ohn  Kunell 

Seorge  W.  Julian 

A.H.Colquitt 

tohn  M.  FUmer 

r.  E.  Bramlette 

W.  S.  Groesbeck 

Willis  B.  Uachen 

N.  P.  Banks 

T.  A.  Hendricks 

William  A.  Wheeler*.  . 

Samuel  P.  Gary 

Gideon  T.  Stewart 

D.Kirkpatrick 

Chester  A.  Arthur* 

William  H.English.... 

B.  J.Chambera 

H.  A.  Thompson 

S.  C.  Pomeroy 

T.  A.  Hendricks* 

John  A.  Logan 

Wlliam  Daniel 

A.  M.  West 


AU.. 
N.C.. 
Ind. . 

Ky... 

Teim. 
Me... 
Ga... 
Ore.. 


Tenn. 
O.... 
Ind.. 
Uo... 


Allen  G.  Thurman  . . . . 

Levi  P.  Morton* 

"ohn  A.  Brooks 

J,  B.  Cunningham 

W.H.T.wikefieId.... 

Jamas  B.  Gieer 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson*. . . 

WhitelawReid 

JamesG.  FieM 

James  B.  Cranfill 

Charies  H.  Matchett.. . 

Garret  A.  Hobart* 

Arthur  Sewall 

Thomas  E.  Watson 

Hale  Johnson 

Simon  B.  Buckner 

Matthew  Haguire 

James  H.  Southgate. . . 
Theodore  Roosevelt*. . 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson .... 

Henry  B.  Metcalf 

Ignatius  Donnelly 

Job  Harriinan 

Valentine  Remmel .... 

JohnG.Woolley 

Samuel  T.  Nicholson. . . 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks*. 

Henry  G.  Davis 

Benjamin  Hanf ord .... 

George  W.  Carroll 

Thomas  H.  Tibbies 

William  W.  Cox 


CO 


Mo... 


Mich. 
Ind.. 
Ga... 
lU... 

Ky... 
Mass. 
Ind.. 
N.Y. 
O.... 
O.... 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Ind.. 
Tex.. 
O.... 
Kan.. 
Ind.. 
lU... 
Md... 


Dem. . . . 

Whig... 

F.D... 

Dem. . . 

Rep 

Amer. . . 

Rep 

Dem., . 
Dem... 
Union.. 
Rep.... 
Dem... 

Rep 

Dem... 

Rep 

D.&L. 
Dem... 
Temp.. 
Ub. . . . 
Dem... 
Dem. . . 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Lib.... 


O 

N.Y.. 
Mo.... 
Ark. . . 

Kan... 
Tenn.. 

in.... 

N.Y.. 
Va.... 
Tex. . . 
N.Y.. 
N.J... 
Me. . . . 
Ga.... 

in.... 

Ky.... 
N.J... 
N.C... 
N.Y.. 

ni.... 

O 

Minn. . 
Cal.... 
Pa.. 

m.... 

Pa.... 
Ind... 
W.  Va. 
N.Y. . 
Tex. . . 
Neb... 

ni.... 


Politica] 
party 


Dem... 

Rep 

Green  D. 
Pro.... 
Amer. . 

Rep 

Dem. . . 
Greenb. 
Pro. . . . 
Amer... 
Dem. . . 

Rep 

Pro.... 
Greenb. 


Dem. . . 
Rep.... 

Pro 

U.  L.  . . 
U'dL.. 
Amer .. 
Dem... 

Rep 

Peop... 
Pro; . . . 
Soc.L.. 

Rep 

Dem.... 
Peop... 
Pro:... 
N.Dem 
Soc.L.. 
Nat.".. 
Rep.... 
Dem.  P. 
Pro.... 
M.  P.«». 
Soc.D.. 
'  60c.  L. . 
U.C.«». 
U.RM.. 

Rep 

Dem. . .. 

Soc 

Pro 

Peop.... 
Soc.L.. 


>  The  first  Republican  Party  is  claimed  by  the  present  Democratic  Party  as  its 
-»...-  _,-.. — , .u.  t/ .  T. .• . J  *  J 'Candidate 


*  The  candidates  starred  were  elected, 
progeiui 
of  the  Anti- 

belligerent . . 

cratic  electors  scattered  their  votes.  *  There  being  a  dispute  over  the  electoral  vote  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon^nd  South 
Okrolina,  they  were  referred  by  Congress  to  an  electoral  commission  composed  of  eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats, 
wHch,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  awarded  i8s  electoral  votes  to  Hayes  and  184  to  Tilden.  'Free  Democrats.  "Free  Silver 
Prohibition  Party.  "  In  Massachusetts.  There  was  also  a  Native  American  ticket  in  that  state  which  received  184  votes. 
»  Middle  of  the  Road  or  Anti-Fusion  People's  Party.     "  United  Christian  Party.     ^  Unicm  Reform  Party. 

For  popular  and  electoral  vote  by  states  in  1900  and  1904  see  foUowing  tables. 


Presidential  Elections 
Price,  Hon.  Thomas 
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THE   ENCYCLOPEDIA   OP   SOCIAL   REFORM     j^ce^H^lS^i^ 
PopuLAx  AHD  Blbctobal  Votb  for  Pknidbnt  in  1904 


StaTM  and  TBKUTORin 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colondo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geocgia 

Idaho 

Illioois 

Indians 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachnsatts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnecota 

Miiwissippi 

Missouri 

Montana , . . 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.' 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 5,098,135 


Popular  Vots 


Parker, 
Dem. 


79,857 

64.434 

89,404 

100,105 

7S.909 

19,360 

'7,046 

88,33  « 

xS.480 

3>7,6o6 

374.345 

149.141 

84.800 

S17.170 

47.708 

47.638 

109.446 

165,746 

134.ISI 

68.631 

53.376 

396,311 

31,773 

51,876 

3.983 

33.99' 

164.566 

683.981 

134,111 

14.173 

344.674 

I7.SSX 

335.430 

»4.839 

54.635 

31,969 

»3 1.653 

167,100 

33.413 

9.777 

80.648 

38,015 

100, Sso 

114.107 

8.904 


Roosevelt. 
Rep. 


11,471 

46,860 
105,336 
134.687 
111,089 

33.7U 
8,3  M 

35.335 

47.783 
633.645 
368,389 
307,907 
310,893 
I0S.377 
S.30S 

64,438 
109.497 
157,811 
361,866 
114.978 
3. 189 
311.449 

34.931 

138,558 

6,867 

54.177 
345.164 
859.533 

83.443 

51.595 
600.095 

6o,4S5 
840,949 

41.605 
3,354 

73,083 
105,369 

51,143 

63,444 

47,880 
100,698 
133,608 
380,164 

30,467 


Deb*. 
Soc. 


853 

1,816 
*9.535 

4,304 

4.543 

146 

S.337 

197 

4.949 

69,335 

13,013 

14.847 

15.494 

3.603 

995 

3.103 

3.347 
13.604 
8.941 
6.376 

393 

13.009 

5.676 

7.413 

9»S 

I.OOO 

9.587 
36.883 

134 

3.005 
36.160 

7.619 

11,863 

'956 

11 

3.138 

1.354 
s,79' 
5.767 

'At 


1.571 

S8.110 

1.077 


7.611.985     386,955     154.913 


Swal- 
low, 
Pro. 


611 

983 

7.380 

3.438 

1.506 

607 


845 

1,013 

34.770 

13.496 

11,601 

6,609 


1,510 
3.034 

4.379 

13,308 

5,603 


7.19« 

335 

6.338 

749 

6.845 

30.787 

361 

1. 137 

19.33? 

3.806 

33.717 

768 


».96S 
1.889 
4.393 


1,383 


4.413 

9.770 

307 


Corri- 

Soc.  L. 


839 


335 

575 


4.698 
1.598 


596 


3,359 

I,013 


1.674 
S08 


3,680 

9."7 
3.633 
'488 


431 


56 

333 


19,331 


Watson, 
Pop. 


5.051 
1.318 


814 

46 
1.605 
13.490 
353 
6.735 
3,444 
3,307 
6,156 
3,511 


338 


1.394 
I.159 
3,004 
1,435 
4,136 
1,510 
10,518 

344 

81 

3i705 

7.459 

819 

165 

I.39» 

753 

l.lll 


1,840 
3,491 
8,061 


359 


337 
S30 


117.157 


Plurality 


57.38s 
17.574 

115.813 
34.583 
38,180 
4,354 
18,733 
63,996 
»9.303 

305.039 

158.766 

136,093 
1 1,893 
43,503 
36,800 
51 
91,076 

337,71s 

146,347 
50,187 
35.137 
•3.159 
86,683 
3.885 
30, 18s 
80.598 

175.553 
41.679 
38.333 

355.431 
43.904 

505.51? 
16,766 
S1.381 
SO.  114 
36.384 

115.958 
39,031 
30,683 
33.768 
71.683 
31.758 

156,057 
11,563 


Blbctoral 
Voir 


U. 


♦J  0. 


10 

5 

7 
3 


3 

37 
15 
13 

10 


6 

I 
16 
14 


18 


3 

4 

13 

39 


4 
»3 

4 
34 

4 


5 

7 
13 
3 
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Popular  vote.  Roosevelt  over  Parker 

Popular  vote,  Roosevelt  over  all 

Electoral  vote,  Roosevelt  over  Parker 

Total  popular  vote,  all  candidates 

Total  popular  vote,  including  scattering  votes. 


3,513.753 

1.735,406 

197 

13.508,568 

13,533.510 


PREVEirnoir  of  cruelty  to  chtldreit, 

THE  rational  SOCIETY  FOR  THE:  Estab- 
lished in  London  in  May,  1884,  and  became  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter  as  a  national  society. 
Patrons,  the  kin?  and  queen,  and  a  long  list  of 
notables.  President,  the  Duke  of  Abercom. 
Object:  that  no  child  in  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  live  an  tuiendurable  life.  This  object  is 
sought  by  ^i)  warnings;  (a)  enforcement  of  laws; 
(3)  promotion  of  any  new  law  that  may  be  nec- 
essary. We  quote  from  an  earlier  report  of  the 
director: 

If  the  leader  will  conceive  of  a  procession  of  1,179,916 
children  passing  before  him,  child  after  child,  he  may  gain 
some  adequate  sense  of  the  wrong  and  the  suffering  the 
society  has  been  working  among  since  it  benn  in   i88g. 


[  weapons  i 

vengeful  ones  who  owned  them.  .  .  .  Then  come  69.631 
little  things  who  were  exposed  to  suffering  to  dmw  the  lazy 
and  cruel  charity  of  the  street  for  the  benefit  of  their  elders. 
.  .  .  Afterthese  34,537  pitiablegirlvictimsofimmoTality.  .  .. 
And  then  18,167  little  slaves  01  improper,  hurtful,  and  dan- 
gerous employments  .  ,  .  tmlers  with  burdens  too  heavy,  and 


sufferers  by  variotis  other  cruel  wrongs.  .  .  .  And  last  of  all 
come  4,561  funerals  of  little  ones,  where  the  society  obtained 
its  information  of  their  childish  wrongs  too  late  to  save  them, 
and  had  therefore  nothing  that  it  could  do  save  to  bring  the 
cruel  parents  to  their  appropriate  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  justice.  The  procession  is  558  miles  long  and  takes  nine 
days  to  accomplish  its  painful    march  past. 

There  is  one  third  of  the  kingdom  where  its 
agencies  are  not  yet  established.  Organ,  The 
chad's  Guardian.  The  League  of  Pity  is  the 
children's  section  of  the  society.  Its  object  is 
to  interest  happy  children  in  the  welfare  of  the 
unhappy,  and  to  do  as  much  for  the  latter  as 
possible.  Director,  R.  J.  Parr,  Leicester  Sqtuire, 
Ix>ndon. 

PRICE,  HON.  THOUAS:  Premier,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  and  Minister  of  Education 
of  South  Australia  since  July,  1905;  previously 
leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party  from 
igoi;  bom  1852.  Clerk  of  works  in  the  gov- 
ernment employ  at  Islington  locomotive  shops; 
worked  at  his  trade  as  stone-cutter  on  Parliament 
buildings.     He  has  sat  in  Hou.%  of  Assembly  since 
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1893.  Secretary  of  Masons  and  Bricklayers'  So- 
ciety in  1 89 1  and  Labor  Partv  in  1901.  Prom- 
inent temperance  leader.  Aadress:  Hawthorne, 
Lower  Mitcham,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

PRICES:  The  following  table  as  to  the  prices 
of  the  leading  classes  of  necessary  articles  of  daily 
consumption  at  primary  markets  is  from  the 
United  States  Statistical  Abstract  for  1907: 


food  includes  fish,  liquors,  condiments,  sugar* 
rice,  tobacco,  etc.;  clothing  covers  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  each  industry,  and  many  quotations  of 
woolen,  cotton,  silk,  and  rubber  goods,  as  vreU  as 
hides,  leather,  txxtts,  and  shoes;  metals  include 
various  quotations  of  pig  iron  and  partially  man- 
tifacturea  and  finished  products,  as  well  as  the 
minor  metals,  tin,  lead,  copper,  etc.,  and  coal  and 
petroleum;  miscellaneous  includes  many  grades 


Pricm  in  thb  Unitbo  Statbi 
[Index  Number,  fran  Dtm's  Kfvim} 


Datb 


Bmd- 

ttofii 


Ueata 


Daily 

and 

Sarden 


Other 
food 


Clothing 


Metali 


Miscella- 
neous 


Totd 


July  1— 

i860 

1861 

i86> 

i86s 

1864 

186s 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

187* 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

i88a 

1883 

1884 

188s 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1891 

1893 

1894 

189s 

1896 

1897 — Jan.  I 

,  uly  I  (low). 

1898 — ,  an.  I 

iulyi 

1899—.  ••»•  I 

.uly  I 

1900 — ,  an.  I 

.  nly  « 

1901 — ;  an.  I 

.uly  I 

1901 — .  an.  I 

.uly  I 

1903 — ;  an.  i 

,  uly  I 

1904 — ;  an.  i 

.uly  I 

190S — .  an.  I 

,  uly  I 

1906 —  an.  I 

.  uly  I. 

7— Ja 


1907- 


an.  I. 


Dollars 
»o.S30 
15-749 
18.057 
a«.i54 
45 -616 
»5 .  404 
31.471 
3«-537 
38.416 
39 . 1 16 
95.322 
24 . 809 

22. 171 
20.460 
25.657 
24.84S 
18.777 
21.812 
15.672 
17.054 
17.461 
20 .  369 
25-494 
19.018 
17.871 
16.370 
IS. 311 
15-156 
16.984 
14-351 
14.867 
19-782 
17.426 
14-963 
15- 115 
14-765 
IO-S04 
11.729 
10.587 
13.511 
12.783 
13.816 
13.483 
13.254 
14-808 
14.486 
14-904 
20.002 
20.534 
17.104 
17.473 
17-102 
18.244 
18.278 
18.831 
16-554 
i7-9»3 
x6.079 


DMart 

8.973 

7.485 

7.150 

10. IIS 

15.685 

16. 112 

17.153 

14-278 

13.2x0 

13. 181 

14. 161 

12.177 

11-055 

10. 114 

11.560 

13-»87 

to.  726 

10.036 

8.t8i 

8.239 

9.230 

II. 381 

13-740 

II. 210 

II. 172 

S.205 
.906 
8.667 

S-416 
-244 
8.036 

S.217 
-700 

10. 135 
0.389 
8.622 
7.058 
7.3»7 
7.S>» 
7.336 
7.694 
7-520 
7-988 
7-258 
8.906 
8.407 
9-430 
9.670 

11.628 

9-522 

9.033 

8.614 
8.426 
9-077 

9-3SO 


Dollars 
12.662 
10-813 
13-406 
13.530 
26 .  053 
18 . 049 
23.472 
18.418 
23.614 
18- 121 
16- 112 
20-799 
16.019 
15.629 
19.142 
14-918 
15.912 
11.790 
ie.6o8 
10.253 
12.594 
II. 311 
14.68s 
12.250 
11.369 
10.872 
10.241 
II. 188 
11.849 

9.69s 
10. 711 
I2-45S 
10.403 
11.710 
10.394 

9-874 

7-872 
10-456 

8.714 
12.371 

9-437 
11-458 
10.974 
13-702 
10.901 
15-556 
11.030 
15-248 
12-557 
14-613 
13-083 
I5.«87 
10.648 
13.948 

9.982 

14-399 
12.590 
14.96s 


Dollars 
8.894 
7.653 
10.987 
16.359 
27.303 
21.057 
20.821 
20. 167 
19.720 
16.347 
13-308 
13-823 
14-845 
13-625 
13.678 
14-418 
12.914 
13.321 
11-346 
9-884 
11.539 
I I . 663 
11.627 
10.726 

?-3»3 
-712 
8-570 
9.252 
9-917 
10.912 
9-749 

t-339 
-733 
0-188 
8.478 
8.689 
8.529 
8,170 
7.887 
8.312 
8.826 
9.096 
9- 157 
9-200 
9-482 
9-504 
9.086 
8.952 
8.748 
9-418 
9.  186 

9-653 
10.406 
10 . 699 
9.022 
9.822 
9-645 
9.760 


Dollars 

22.439 

21.147 

28.413 

45-679 

73  485 

49-307 

45-377 

38.169 

35-694 

35-309 

31.480 

30.624 

3>-427 

29.411 

27 .  260 

25-318 

21.747 

21.850 

19 .  836 

20.420 

21.984 

20.982 

21. 202 

2o.ao9M 

19.014 

17  -  740 

18.063 

18-174 

17-447 

17-107 

17.264 

16.501 

15.648 

15.871 

13 .  860 

15.315 

13.602 

12.407 

13. 80S 

14.654 

14.663 

14.150 

15.021 

17.484 

16.324 

16.024 

15.098 

IS. 547 

15.533 

15.938 

17.136 

17.316 

16.514 

16.319 

17-986 

19.313 

19-177 

19.637 


Dollars 
25.851 
22.500 
23 .  207 
37.079 
59-19' 
38.956 
41-762 
35-426 
»7-3«S 
28.35s 
26.612 
27.371 
32.643 
32.298 
25.254 
23.515 
20.452 
15.578 
15.789 
15-149 
18.708 
19.29S 
19.832 
18.071 
16.272 
I4-I3» 
14.466 
16.03s 
15-366 
14-782 
15.506 
15.107 
14.827 
14.030 
12.01S 
11.021 
13.232 
13.014 
11.642 
11.572 
11.843 
11-843 
15-635 
18. 085 
14.834 
15.810 
15.344 
15-375 
16 .  084 
17.185 
16.544 
15.887 
15.428 
16. 188 
15.916 
17- 141 
16.649 
18.087 


Dollars 
15-842 
16.573 
17-290 
24.264 
31.653 
25-551 
27.922 
25.520 
24.786 
24 .  20  X 
21.786 
21.907 
21.3x9 
21.552 
19.582 
18.398 
15-951 
15.160 
14.836 
16.286 
17-139 
16.900 
16.650 
15.764 
14-685 
13.666 
13.669 

IS -153 

14-155 
14.600 
15.4x6 
13.691 
14.252 
14.7x6 
I4-04t 
13.233 
13.520 

i';:'.§i 
12.184 
12.522 

X2.540 

X2.969 
16.312 
16.070 
15.881 
16.617 
16.793 
X6.826 
16.578 
16.765 
16.759 

16,919 
x6 .  936 
17-061 
18.809 
19-555 
19.386 


Delltws 
IIS. tot 
to 1.920 
118.510 
173-180 
»7«-9«7 
194.436 
207. 97S 
188.524 
183 .  Sas 
164 .  630 
148.781 
151-510 
ISO- 479 
143-0S9 
143.133 
134  -  702 
116.479 
IO» .  S47 
96.>«S 
9»-»«S 
108.65s 
111.901 
123.130 
107 .  »48 
99-706 
90.697 
89.226 
93-624 
IS  .  134 
«»I 
91-549 
96.09* 
90 ,  lOJ 
90.613 
83 .  392 
81-SI9 
74-317 
75 .  S02 
72-45$ 
79.940 
77 . 768 
80.423 
85.227 
9$-»9$ 
9"-4t5 
95-668 
91.509 
10 I. $87 
101.910 
100.356 
99-456 
100.14a 
97.19a 
100.318 
98.31a 
104.464 
105.216 
to7 .  264 


U: 


The  course  of  prices  of  commodities  is  shown 
and  in  each  case  the  price  is  multiplied  by  the 
annual  per  capita  consumption,  which  precludes 
any  one  commodity  having  more  than  its  proper 
weight  in  the  aggregate.  Breadstuffs  include 
many  quotations  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
beans,  and  pease;  meats  include  live  hogs,  beef, 
sheep,  and  many  provisions,  lard,  tallow,  etc.; 
dairy  and  garden  products  embrace  eggs,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  miUc,  butter,  cheese,  etc.;  other 


of  hard  and  soft  lumber,  laths,  brick,  lime,  glass, 
turpentine,  hemp,  linseed  oil,  {laints,  fertilizers, 
and  drugs.  The  third  decimal  is  given  for  accu- 
racy of  comparison. 

Grbat  Britain 

Basing  his  conclusions  on  the  "  Report  on 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  the  Board  oi 
Trade  for  1903,"  Mr^  A.  L.  Bowley  ("NaUonal 
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Progress  and  Wealth  and  Trade,"  p.  35)  comes 
to  ue  following  conclusions: 

If  we  make  up  a  budget  of  the  goods  moat  oraaUr  ptu^ 

ThatiH  by  the  working  classes,  and  compare  the  prices  at 

which  they  were  bought  year  by  year  for  the 

last  twenty  years,  we  find  that  such  a  budget, 

w^  costing  £1  m    the   period  i89S-i90>,  would 

,     J~7  have  cost    tas.  6d.   ra    1S93-9S,   tos.  6d.  in 

la  RlMt     1888-91,  and  3  is.  bd.  in  1883-87.     In  other 

wcwds,  during  the  last  twenty  yean  the  pui^ 

chasing  power  of  money  has  increased  about 

8  per  cent,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  prices  have  fallen  about 

8  per  cent.     Thus,  while  the  apparent  increase  of  wages 


Trade,"  pp.  3S-4a)  gives  the  following  table  and 


statements. 


le  says : 


There  are  unfortunately  very  few  cases  where  we  have  any 
direct  information  as  to  total  production;  and  the  indirect 
evidence  ^ven  by  the  use  of  raw  materials  does  not  enable 
OS  to  distinguish  the  output  for  the  home  from  that  for  the 
foreign  market.  The  table  below  gives  the  accessible  infor- 
mation as  to  such  production. 

Of  so-called  raw  materials,  the  output  cjf  coal  and  pig  iron 
has  increased  considerably,  that  of  other  metals  fallen  fast. 
Among  agricultural  produce  wheat  has  -fallen;  and  other 
cereals,  hay,  and  roots  have  fluctuated  year  by  year  without 
any  permanent  change  of  level.     The  quantity  of  fish  landed 


HOMB   PKODUCTION 


OOINOUBNMIAI.  AVBBAOBS 


1883- 
87 


1888- 
9» 


1893- 
97 


1898- 
190a 


Coal:  retained  for  home  use ,. . . . 

Coal:  exported 

Produced  from  British  ores: 

SST::::::::;;::::::::;::;:::::::::::::::: 

Tin 

Zinc 

Wool;  estimated  home  clip 

Pig-iron':  retained  for  home  use 

Pig-iron':  exported 

Sea  fish  for  home  and  exports 

Grown  in  the  United  Kingdom: 

Wheat 

Barley 

OaU 

Hay» 

Potatoes 

Tunups,  etc 

Ships  built  for  British  ownera* 

Ships  built  for  foreigners 

Weight  of  goods  and  minerals  conveyed  by  railways. . 


«37 
»3 

>a 

398 

96 
130 


150 

9 
337 
93 
9» 
13s 
6.7 
1.0 

IS 


33 

5 

29a 

66 

76 

135 

7.0 

1.0 

U 


80* 

77» 

160* 

i>.6> 

6.5J 

34» 
4S3 

7> 
s6s 


7a 

53 

77 

74 

i6s 

17a 

140 

la.s 

5-7 

5.7 

38 

36 

634 

518 

•37 

138 

»4I 

340 

176 

43 

5 

aaa 
44 
88 

?x 

1. 1 

16 

6a 
7a 
170 

35 

7Sa 
188 
4<4 


Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 

Hundred  tons. 
Hundred  tons. 
Hundred  tons. 
Hundred  tons. 
MUUon  Ite. 
Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 
Million  cwta. 

Million  bushels. 
Million  bushels. 
Million  bushels. 
Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 
Thousand  tons'  burden. 
Thousand  tons'  burden. 
Million  tons. 


*  Produced  from  British  or  foreign  ores. 

*  Average  for  1884-87. 


*  Average  for  1885-87. 

*  Excluding  ships  built  for  the  Royal  Navy. 


ms  about  30  per  cent  in  that  period,  the  real  incieaaa,  when 

we  allow  for  the  fall  in  price,  is  found  to  be  about  40  per  cent. 

In  the  above  estimates  are  included  the  prices  of  bread 

(faSl  10  per  cent),  meat  (fall  10  to  ao  per  cent),  sugar  (fall 

?o  per  cent),  tea  (fall  ao  per  cent),  oil  (tall  ao  per  cent),  coal 
rise  so  to  30  per  cent),  beer  and  tobacco  (unchanged),  and 
■ome  clothing  materials:  in  all  over  forty  articles. 

There  are  omitted,  on  the  one  hand,  the  innumerable  small 
and  rapidly  cheapening  articles  d  modem  manufacture  (e.  g., 
cheap  household  requisites),  and  furniture,  bicycles,  tiaveling, 
newspapeis,  and  other  miscellaneous  goods,  which  account 
for  a  oonsideisble  part  of  the  normal  expenses  of  those  house- 
balds  where  the  income  is  above  the  bare  minimum:  in  this 
■roup  the  fall  <A  price  must  have  been  considerable.  On  the 
other  band  is  omitted  rent  (including  rates),  which  is  generally 


supposed  to  have  risen  in  towns. 

l^ldng  all   these  things  into    

leasonaUy  admitted  that  the  value  of  £1  in  the  hands  of  a 


an   these  things  into   consideration,   it  may  be 


workingman  has  at  any  rate  not  Ulen  in  the  last  twenty 
yean;  while  the  evidence  on  the  whole  is  in  favor  of  the  rise 
of  neariy  10  per  cent. 

Of  Other  countries  Mr.  Bowley  says  (idem,  p. 
78): 

No  reliable  comparison  can  as  ^  be  made  with  former 
years,  though  data  are  accumulating.  In  190a  wheat  was 
about  the  same  price  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Belgium,  dearer  in  Gennany,  and  yet  dearer  in 
Fiance.  Beef  is  stated  to  have  been  about  the  same  price 
in  England,  Fiance,  and  Germany,  and  cheaper  in  Belgium 
and  at  New  York.  For  sugar  England  was  much  the  cheapest 
and  Fiance  the  dearest  of  these  countries. 

The  figures  we  have  for  Gennany  ("  Fiscal  Blue  Book," 
pp.  aa3-aa6)  show  that  the  course  of  prices  in  the  last  fifteen 
yean  has  been  similar  there  and  in  Bngtand.  A  comparison 
with  twenty  yean  ago  shows  a  greater  fall  in  England  than  in 
Geimanjr.  The  Cjennan  figures  come  from  Essen  only.  Tbe 
figures  given  on  p.  aa7  (iud.)  an  of  wholesale  prices,  and 
•DOW  great  fluctuations. 

Concerning  production  in  the  United  Kingdom 
A.  C.  Bowley  ("National  Progress  in  Wealth  and 


Baw 

Materials 


on  our  shores  has  increased  steadily.  The  tonnage  of  ships 
bu0t  for  the  home  mercantile  navy  or  for  foreigners  was  33 
per  cent  mora  in  the  yean  1893-1903  than  in  the  previous 
decade. 

The  conveyance  of  goods  to  their  destination  or  to  the  sea 
is  an  essential  part  at  their  production,  and  therefore  the 
weight  handled  oy  railways  is  given  in  the  table. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  general  conclusions  can  be  diawn 
from  such  incomplete  statistics.  Practically  the  only  in- 
dustries of  which  we  know  the  output  are  mining,  agriculture, 
and  sliipping.  The  only  means,  then,  that  we  have  at  present 
of  judftmg  our  productive  power  is  by  the  consumption  of  law 
materials.  .  .  . 

When  we  compare  the  yean  1898-1903  with  1883-87, 
we  find  that  we  have  used  in  manufacture 
><  percent  more  cotton,  40  per  cent  more  wool, 
IS  per  cent  more  iron,  60  per  cent  more  lead, 
80  percent  more  zinc.  8s  per  cent  more  leather, 
60  per  cent  more  imported  wood  and  timber, 
>8  per  cent  more  coal,  the  same  amount  of 
tin,  but  as  per  cent  less  silk,  in  the  latter 
period  than  in  the  former;  meanwhile  the  population  has 
grown  14  per  cent. 

To  obtain  these  figures  the  home  production  and  foreign 
importations  of  the  raw  materials  have  been  added  together, 
the  exportation  subtracted,  and  the  remainder  taken  as  used 
at  home.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  exact  amount  of  tin, 
lead,  and  sine  retained,  and  we  have  no  figures  for  home- 
gnnm  timber  nor  sufficient  figures  for  flax  or  jute,  while 
those  for  copper  need  expert  interpretation. 

This  list  includes  the  great  bulk  of  the  more  important  raw 
materials,  and  shows  a  very  remarkable  progress. 

PRIMARIES  (for  the  evils  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  primaries  existing  in  most  states  of  the 
United  States,  see  Elections,  p._  439):  The 
flagrant  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  the  U.  S. 
from  primaries  early  led  to  discussions  of  methods 
of  reform,  but  only  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  has  there  been  prog^ress  actually  made. 
The   first   reform  tmdertaken  was  the  so-called 
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"primary  election  laws,"  embodying  in  various 
ways  the  control  of  primaries  by  law,  by  making 
the  primary  meetmg  of  a  political  party  a 
legally  organized  body  instead  of  a  self-con- 
stituted group.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  other 
states  have  adopted  statutes  ol  this  nature. 
While  details  vary,  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
they  provide  that  due  public  notice  be  given  of 
the  time  and  place  of  primary  elections ;  that  the 
elections  be  by  ballot,  and  uiat  the  expense  be 
paid  by  the  state.  In  some  states  the  law  defines 
the  qualification  for  admission  to  the  primary.  In 
general  the  aim  is  to  give  all  persons  who  voted 
with  their  party  at  the  last  elections  the  right 
to  a  vote  in  we  choice  of  candidates  in  the 
primary. 

Besides  variation  in  details,  there  has  also  been 
in  most  states  progressive  legislation.  In  Illinois, 
for  example,  two  systems  have  been  tried : 

(i)  The  indirect  or  convention  system,  wherein 
the  law  gives  to  the  parties  a  method  which 
simply  insured  that  the  delegates  to  the  nomi- 
natmg   convention  were   honestly  elected  and. 
seated. 

(a)  The  direct  system,  wherein  the  law  furnished 
parties  a  method  whereby  the  members  of  a  party 
should  vote  directly  on  various  names  to  deter- 
mine the  nominee  of  the  party. 

The  general  tendency  is,  however,  first,  to 
increase  the  control  of  primaries  by  state  law 
and  then,  secondly,  to  abolish  them  and  sub- 
stitute "direct  nominations"  (q.  v.)  as  in  the 
Minnesota  Primary  Law. 

According  to  this  plan  in  place  of  a  primary 
there  is  held  a  prelimmary  election  conducted  by 
the  state  in  which  a  voter  may  participate. 
Each  voter  indicates  the  name  he  nominates,  and 
the  party  for  which  he  nominates  him.  Pro- 
spective candidates  may  annoimce  their  names 
to  the  public  before  the  preliminary  election  in 
any  way  or  through  any  organization  they  will. 
The  election  gives  the  official  nomination  in  each 
party  to  the  person  receiving  the  largest  support. 

Tms  is  in  many  ways  like  the  second  ballot  in 
France.     (See  Elections,  p.  440.) 

This  system  was  first  tried  in  Minneapolis  in 
1899  and  later  was  applied  to  state  elections.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  distinct  success  and  this  idea  is 
being  largely  advocated  in  other  states.  At 
the  Congress  of  Primary  and  Election  Laws,  held 
bv  the  National  Civic  Federation,  April,  1906, 
Mr.  Horace  E.  Deming  (of  New  York),  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  thus  outlined  a  general 
system  of  primary  reform : 

The  Dominatins  election  should  be  a  public  election  to  de- 
termine a*  to  each  elective  public  officer  who,  as  a  candidate 
for  that  office,  shall  have  the  right  as  the  sole  representative 
of  a  given  set  of  political  principles  properly  applicable  to 
its  conduct  to  have  his  name  appear  upon  the  omcial  ballot 
used  at  the  general  election.  Prior  to  registiation  day, 
let  every  candidate  for  nomination  be  announced  as  sudi 
candidate,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  platform  of 
political  principles  upon  which  he  stands,  each  distinct  set 
of  principles  being  denoted  by  a  short  title  or  phrase:  let  the 
names  u  all  candidates  for  the  nomination  be  printed  by  the 
state  upon  an  official  nominating  ballot  delivered  to  the  voter 
upon  a  registration  day  and  immediately  after  registering, 
and  let  the  voter  mark  secretly  upon  it  ha  preference  among 
all  the  candidates  for  nomination  to  each  office;  let  the  bal- 
lot then  be  deposited  in  the  ballot-box  under  eiuictly  the  same 
circumstances  as  at  the  Rcneral  election,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  polls  let  the  votes  be  canvassed  and  the  result  be  an- 
nounced, as  at  the  general  election;  upon  the  official  ballot 
used  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  let  only  such  policies 
and  candidates  appear  as  have  successfully  passed  the  two 
tests  set  forth  above.  In  this  way  the  local  interests  of  the 
city  could  be  freed  from  confusion  with  national  politics; 


and  nninidpal  elections  oould  be  fought  out  by  local  paitiei. 
wfaidi  would  appear  and  disappear  according  as  local  isaoes 
did  or  did  not  warrant  their  existence. 

The  incongruity  and  absurdity  of  having  so  many  elective 
offices  would  be  brought  out  dearly,  and  the  day  would  be 
hastened  when  the  nine  out  of  ten  offices  now  elective  wliidi 
should  be  appointive  would  be  taken  out  of  pcditica. 

PRIMITIVE  PROPERTY:  According  to  some 
sociological  writers,  the  present  system  of  private 
ownership  in  land  was  preceded  by  a  system  of 
collective  or  communal  ownership  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  main  authorities  for  tms  view  are  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  in  his  "Ancient  Law";  G.  L.  von 
Maurer,  in  his  "Einleitung  zur  Geschichte  6er 
Mark,  Hof-,  Dorf- und  Stadtveif asstmg "  (1854); 
P.  VioUet,  in  his  "Biblioth^ue  de  fEcole  des 
Chartes"  (1872),  and  Em.  Laveleye,  in  his  "De 
la  Propri^t^  de  ses  Formes  Primitives"  (1874). 
well  known  to  English  readers  in  Marriott's 
translation,  "Primitive  Property"  (1878).  Maine 
says  in  the  above  work  (p.  368) : 

.     Property  ones  belonged  not  to  individuals,  nor  even  to 

■  isolated  faimilies,  but  to  larger  sodeties.  Maurer  says  (p.  93): 
"All  land  in  the  beginning  was  common  land  and  beToDced 

.  to  all;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  people."  Viollet  says  Cp-  503): 
- "  Land  was  held  in  common  before  it  became  private  property 

in  the  hands  of  a  &mily  or  an  individual.  De  Laveleye 
.says:  "The  araUe  land  was  cultivated  in  common;  private 

property  grew  up  afterward  out  of  this  ancient  conunon 
.  ownenhip?' 

Mauier  builds  bis  argument  from  certain  expressiona  in 

■  Cosar,  Tadtus,  and  other  Latin  authors,  and  from  certain 
words  and  phrases  like  commuma  and  omt  pubUctu  in  i  lasai 

-and  medieval  formularies,  laws,  etc.  Tie  studies  the  Bob- 
-  ject  simply-  in  regard  to  Germanic  peoples. 

Viollet  finds  communal  property  acscribed  or  referred  to 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  Plato.  VergQ,  Justia, 

■  TibuUos,  and  other  writers.  He  sees  a  relic  of  it  in  the  pabUc 
meals  at  Sparta,  the  feasts  of  the  Athenian  frytann,  suid  cf 
the  Roman  euria. 

De  Laveleye  traces  such  ccoununa]  property  in  the  Javma 
d*ssa,  the  Russian  mir,  the  Indian  village  communiw,  the 
German  Mark,  the  family  communities  of  Bosnia,  Servia. 
Bulmria,  Champa^e,  and  Auversne,  in  the  Swiss  AUm»nltn. 
the  Scotch  township,  the  common  lands  of  Prance,  BelsiiiBi, 
and  other  countries.  De  Laveleye  does  not  write  as  aa 
admirer  of  the  "primitive  communism.*'  He  argues,  in  his 
introduction,  that  inequality  overthrew  Greece  and  Rosna 
and  threatens  us  in  still  more  critical  form,  and  then  says: 
"The  object  of  this  book  is  not  to  advocate  a  return  to  tiw 
primitive  agmrian  community,  but  to  establish  histosioaDy 
the  natural  right  of  property  as  claimed  by  philosopliiers,  as 
well  as  to  show  that  ownership  has  assumed  various  fonns 
and  is  consequently  susceptible  of  progressive  reform."  Ac- 
cording to  De  Laveleye,  land  was  first  unappropriated  at  afl. 
Then  certain  tribes  laid  claim  to  certain  portions  of  territoiT 
for  grazing  purposes.  Next,  portions  began  to  be  rljjTpf^ 
for  cultivation  by  the  tribe.     Then  this  was  parceled  oat 

among  the  families  at  the  tribe  for  coltivatiaa. 

Next  the  parcels  were  claimed  for  occupation 
De  LaT*M7*  by  patriarchal  families.     Pinally,  individosl 

hereditary  property  appears.     For  a  diacis- 

sion  of  the  Russian  mir,  see  Mm:  for  the 
German  Mark,  see  Makx  ;  for  the  AUmtiid,  see  SwrrtBRLairik 
Of  the  Slavic  family  communities  De  Lavueye  gives  a  glacial- 
ly interesting  account.  Onder  this  system  landbdongB  to  the 
gmina  (German  Gtmnndt,  or  commune) ,  which  divides  the  land 
among  the  patriarchal  families,  according  to  their  size.  At 
the  head  of  each  family  is  a  nspodar.  He  is  dected  by  tlie 
community  and  transacts  its  Diuiness.  He  is  the  executive, 
but  acts  only  with  the  advice  of  the  community.  The  wife 
of  the  gosfeJar  or  some  other  chosen  woman  is  the  dcmatchictt, 
and  regulates  the  domestic  interests.  The  houses  duster 
around  the  central  house  of  the  toipodar.  In  this  boose  aO 
take  their  meals.  Each  community  has  twenty  to  thirty 
persons,  and  occasionally  more.     There  are  usiiallv  three 

generations.  When  the  community  becomes  too  mrge  it 
ivides.  The  young  women  usually  pass  into  their  nus- 
bands'  family  community.  The  fruits  of  the  agricultural 
labor  are  usiiaUy  held  in  common,  but  of  industiia]  labor, 
individually.  Each  community  owns  about  forty  acres. 
The  aged  and  infirm  are  cared  tor  in  common.  The  womea 
take  turns  in  the  common  work.  Communities  aid  eadl 
other.  In  the  evenings,  the  community  meets  for  songs  and 
dance.  Members  are  allowed  to  leave.  The  system  allows 
of  division  of  labor,  union  of  capital  and  labor,  and  simple 
fraternal  life.  But  it  is  dying  before  the  forces  at  self-seslDiit 
and  western  individualism. 

Similar  communities,  De  Laveleye  says,  were  developed 
all  through  Europe  in  the  Wddle  Ages,  and  existed  tiH  oor 
own  day  in  Brittany,  Auvergne.  and  variooi  sechirtsrt  teni- 
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This  view  of  primitive  property  in  land,  how- 
ever, has  been  severely  criticized  by  other 
scholars;  notably  by  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  an 
essay  on  "The  Origin  of  Property  in  Land,"  first 
appearing  in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques 
for  April,  1889,  and  translated  under  the  above 
title  by  Margaret  Ashley  (1891). 

H.  de  Coolan^  argues  that  Maurer  and  VioUet  have 
fofced  the  meaning  oC   the  classic  authors  they  quote,  and 
that  ooonnon  meals  and  family  communities  by  no  means 
prove  the  communal  ownership  of  land.     De 
Coulanges  says  in  summing  up  his  essay  (p. 
Q^g^tnXJ     Z49)-  "Are  we  to  conclude  from  all  that  has 
^^^  *      gone  before  that  nowhere  and  at  no  time 
••*W         ^ff^  XtaA  held  in  common?     By  no  means. 
To  commit  ourselves  to  so  absolute  a  negative 
would  be  to  go  beyond  the  purpose  of  this 
orotic    The  only  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  by  this 
pndoDged  examination  of  authors,  is  that  ccmmunity  in 
land  ha*  not  vet  been  historically  proved.  .  .  .  H.  VioUet 
has  not  broasnt  forward  a  single  piece  of  evidence  which 
prove*  that  the  great  cities  ever  practised  agrarian  commu- 
nism.   H.  de  Junainville  ha*  not  brought  forward  one  which 
prove*  coDununinn  in  Gaul.     Maurer  and  Lamprecht  have 
not  produced  one  which  shows  that  the  Mark  was  common 
land.  .  .  .  National  conmninism  has  been  confused  with  the 
oomnion  ownership  of  the  family;  tenure  in  common  has  been 
confused  with  ownership  in  common;  agrarian  communism 
with  village  commons." 

Such  are  the  two  opp)osing  schools.  Some 
argue  that  the  correct  balance  of  truth  is  that 
property  was  not  originally  held  either  by  indi- 
viduals or  communally,  but  by  bodies  of  men 
under  some  "strong  man" — despot,  tyrant,  or 
at  best  patriarch.  This  wotild  be  far  from  com- 
munism, but  perhaps  equally  far  from  individual 
ownership. 

Prof.  Ch.  Letotuneau  in  his  "Property  and  Its 
Origin  and  Development"  (Contemporary  Science 
Series,  1892)  finds  the  origin  of  property  in  a 
biological  root,  which  begins  among  the  animals. 

The  instinct  of  property,  he  says  (p.  >),  is  but  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  most  primordial  of  needs — the  need 
of  self-preservation,  of  existmg.  and  securing  existence  to 
ofibpring.  The  banquet  of  nature  is  very  irregular  and  some- 
tame*  very  nignrdly;  the  guests  are  numerous,  hungry,  and 
often  brutal.  Vet,  under  pain  of  death,  a  place  must  be 
gained  there,  defended,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  retained;  for 
continually  recurring  needs  must  constantly  be  satisfied. 
The  seventy  of  the  struggle  for  existence  may  be  greater  or 
Ices,  but  it  goes  on  without  a  truce;  therefore  the  more  in- 
telligent the  organized  being,  whether  man  or  animal,  the 
more  he  takes  tnought  for  the  future,  the  more  he  tries,  by 
securing  some  sort  of  property,  to  reduce  the  element  oi 
chance  m  his  life.  .  .  .  But  this  may  be  done  in  various  ways: 
sometimes  selfishly,  in  isolation,  if  the  individual  is  gifted 
enough  or  well  enough  armed  with  force  or  cunning  to  suffice 
unto  himself;  sometimes  collectively;,  if  those  concerned  are 
suffidentlv  tntelligent,suffic>ently  sociable,  to  supplement  their 
native  feebleness  by  combining,  by  creating;  a  powerful  cluster 
through  the  union  «  small  individual  energies.  These  two  very 
different  methods  of  understanding  property  are  found  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  each  of  them  makes  its  own  mark  upon 
the  manners,  tendencies,  and  mentality  of  the  species.  Letour- 
neau  then  tpt»  on  to  trace  the  development  of  the  instinct 
of  property  in  the  animals  which  lay  claim  to  certain  tracts  of 
territory,  exactly  as  do  nomadic  tribes,  or  to  dens,  lairs,  or 
nests,  exactly  likie  primitive  men.  Weaker  animals,  like  bees 
and  ants,  have  to  think  of  the  future.  They  develop  sociabil- 
ity and  mtelligence,  and  organise  armies  and  clusters,  with 
officers  and  laws.  From  the  animal,  Letoumeau  passes  to 
man  and  finds  some  men  lower  than  the  brute  in  the  instinct 
of  property.  He  notice*  the  property  of  anarchic  hordes, 
the  savage*  of  Borneo,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  sociability 
of  the  Bushmen,  the  solidarity  of  the  Fuegians,  the  Australian 
clan*.  ^  Among  them  all  property  is,  as  a  rule,  communal  and 
not  private,  though  the  instinct  of  private  property  is  develop- 
ing m  the  private  ownership  erf  a  weapon  or  an  ornament. 
Often  these  are  burned  or  buried  with  the  dead  owner.  For 
the  property  in  women,  see  Family.  Among  the  republican 
tribes  of  America,  Letoumeau  finds  the  same,  from  the 
communism  of  the  North  American  Indian  to  the  developed 
kingdom  of  the  Incas  (see  Peru).  A  step  up  we  come  to  the 
monarchic  tribes,  where  despotic  heads  develop  caste  and 
davery.  Here  wives  are  made  to  toil  as  the  property  of  the 
monarch*,  and  upon  fields  owned  by  the  monarchs.  In  New 
~    ■    td  there '         


owned  by  chiefs.  In  Africa  the  aboiigiiies  have  developed 
out  of  equality,  but  the  degrees  are  not  fixt.  In  southern 
Asia  we  mid  the  Javanese  dtssa  and  Indian  communal  village. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  necessity  of  collective  irrigation  of 
rice-fields.  &  ancient  Egypt  we  have  a  kingdom  something 
like  that  of  the  Incas;  tul  nomin^y  owned  by  kinss,  but 
divided  into  longs*  lands,  priests'  lands,  and  warriors'  lands. 
Beneath  these  grades  are  herdsmen,  artisans,  and  slaves.  In 
China  land  is  nominally  owned  by  the  king,  but  allotted 
to  families.  It  must  be  tilled,  or  can  be  forfeited.  Land 
is  inalienable.  Village  communities  are  traceable.  In  no- 
madic Arabia  a  system  of  combined  individual  and  com- 
munal property  exists.  Among  the  Hebrews  land  was  divided 
among  all,  by  families.  The  early  Aryan  races  seem  to  have 
practised  the  village  community,  and  this  brings  us  to  historic 


I  were  three  Idnds  of  proprietors — the  tribe,  the 
Auntly,  and  the  individual.  In  Polynesia,  generally,  primi- 
tive aqusHtr  ha*  been  whoDy  left  behind,  and  property  ia 


RBrBKBNCBs:    See    the    books    quoted    above.     (See   also 
Propssty;  Land;  Communism.) 

PRISOHER  OF  WAR,  TREATMENT  OF  THE : 

In  international  law,  a  combatant  or  person  in 
arms  taken  by  the  enemy  either  by  capture  or 
sturender  in  time  of  war,  is  a  prisoner  of  war.  By 
extension,  he  is  any  one  attached  to  a  hostile  army 
for  active  aid ;  sometimes  including  also  civilians 
such  as  correspondents,  contractors,  and  sutlers. 
By  the  articles  of  the  convention  of  Aug.  sa,  1864, 
completed  by  additional  articles  in  1868,  all  medi- 
cal persons,  the  wounded  in  ambulances,  chap- 
lains, and  nurses  are  considered  non-combatants. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  "  Esprit  des  Lois"  (bk.  x.,ch.  iii.),  says: 
"In  the  best  days  of  Paon  antiqaity  the  laws  of  war  .  .  . 
decreed,  with  unyielding  severity,  confiscation  and  pillage 
for  the  ixjssessions  of  the  enemy;  slavery  or  death  for  the 
enemy  himself."  Under  the  Romans,  capitulation  was  not 
sufficient  to  save  life.  In  the  flush  of  their  triumphs,  they 
often  put  to  death  the  enemy's  chiefs,  even  tbo  they  had  be- 
come prisoners  by  surrender.  When  the  putting  to  death  of 
male  prisoners  became  less  frequent,  they  weredeported,  en- 
slaved, drafted  into  the  armies,  or  used  m  the  arenas  as  prey 
for  the  wild  beasts  against  which  they  were  compelled  to  ffcht. 
CivUication  and  (^nstianity  have  brought  about  the  modifi- 
cation of  this  treatment.  Probably  the  moat  barbarous 
toeatment  of  all  was  that  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons  on 
their  captives.  These  were  turned  over  to  the  priests  and 
condemned  to  death  by  burning;  then  they  were  thrust  into 
huge  wicker-work  cages  with  oxen  and  other  beasts  and 
burned  or  cast  upon  Druid  altars  to  be  slaughtered  with  knives. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  the 
Romans  exterminated  the  Druids  and  their  sacrifices  were 
never  revived.  Sparing  the  lives  of  most  of  their  captives, 
the  Romans  led  many  of  them  back  to  Rome  in  triumph  and 
there  they  were  sold  as  slaves  or  sent  to  the  galleys. 

When  the  Horman*  came  to  England  they  reepected nothing; 
neither  person  nor  property.  "Tneir  piiaoaetf,  like  so  many 
cattle,  became  the  prey  of  the  conqueror.  By  right  of  might 
or  violence,  valet*  became  feudal  lord*,  and  seised  for  them- 
selves daughters  of  noble  families,  while  the  former  lords  were 
reduced  to  serfdom.  The  Normans  confiscated  their  prop- 
erty and  with  it  by  Ae  foundation  of  the  nobility  of  to-day. 
During  the  wars  between  Richard  I.  and  Philip  Augustus, 
each  monarch  blinded  fifteen  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  and 
sent  them  back  to  their  camps  In  that  state.  While  in  Pales- 
tine. Richard  himself  ordered  the  massacre  of  9,500  prisoners 
which  he  had  captured. 

With  the  dawn  of  Chivalry  generosity  to  a  fallen  foe  as- 
serted itself,  and  the  practise  of  ransoming  prisoners  was  in- 
troduced. The  condition  of  prisoners  of  war  during  this 
period  was  compaiativelv  secure.  (3ccasional1y,  it  ia  true, 
entire  garrisons  were  butchered,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cap- 
,  tives  were  ransomed,  exchanged,  or  deported.  In  the  th&- 
teenth  century  the  custom  of  exchanging  prisoners  predomi- 
nated. Then,  too,  the  status  of  the  prisoner  of  war  changed. 
He  was  no  longer  the  property  of  his  captor  nor  that  of  the 
commanding  officer,  but  of  the  government  against  which  he 
had  taken  arms.  Notwithstanding  this,  mutilation  was  still 
practised  in  some  degree,  as  by  the  Japanese,  who  in  their 
wan  with  Korea  in  the  seventeenth  century  lopped  off  the 
ears  of  3,600  Koreans,  sending  them  home  as  trophies  of  their 
victory.  Thus  precedent  was  established  for  the  treatment 
in  recent  time*  of  the  unfortunate  Kongolese  by  the  Force 
Publit^ue  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  members  of  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  cut  off  the  fingers  and  hands  of  those  who 
opposed  them  in  the  execution  of  th^ir  duty. 

During  the  relentless  War  of  Candla  (1667-68)  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  Turks,  the  latter,  who  ultimateljr  captured 
the  place,  init  30,000  Christian  prisoners  to  death  in  retalia- 
tion for  their  losses,  which  totaled  130.000  men. 

According  to  modem  international  law,  prisoners  of  war 
taken  in  battle  must  not  be  killed  or  enslaved.  By  a  law 
passed  June  20,  1792.  French  prisoners  of  war  are  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  nation  and  must  be  shielded  from 
aU  inralt  or  outrage.     By  a  later  decree  (May  >s,  1793),  it  was 
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ordered  that  no  person  captured  from  the  enem^  ehall  bo 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  State  by  which  he  ha> 
been  taken.  With  the  Hapolsonic  Wan  and  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  came  the  incarceration  of  prisoners  of  war,  who 
were  often  ill  fed,  poorly  clothed,  and  subjected  to  gross  in- 
dignities, being  often  con)|^lled  to  perform  work  that  would 
lessen  the  cost  of  their  mamtenance.  On  April  4,  181  s,  a  de- 
cree promulgated  ordered  that  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  rank  of 
officer  and  any  hostage  who  violates  his  parole  shall,  if  recap- 
tured, be  treated  as  a  soldier,  receive  the  same  rations,  and 
be  confined  in  castle,  citadel,  or  fort. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  authorities  toward  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  cantured  during  the  Revohitioiuuy  Period 
(1776-83)  is  shown  by  the  method  of  imprisonment  adopted, 
lliey  put  the  captured  men  in  condemned  hulks  which  were 
moored  in  Wallabout  Bay,  New  York.  In  these  prison-hells 
they  suffered  from  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  disease,  «o  that 
no  less  than  11,400  died  in  less  than  six  yean. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  colonies  toward  prisoners 
of  war  during  the  Revolutionary  War  may  be  seen  from 
letters  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  at  that  time.  In 
rMard  to  their  comfort  he  said,  writing  to  Governor  Henry: 
"b  an  enemy  so  execrable  that,  tho  in  captivity,  his  wishes 
and  comforts  are  to  be  diarepuded  and  even  crossed?  I 
think  not.  It  is  for  the  benent  of  mankind  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war  as  much  as  possible.  The  practise,  therefore, 
ci  modem  nations,  of  treating  captive  enemies  with  polite- 
ness and  generosity,  is  not  only  delightful  in  contemplation, 
but  really  interesting  to  all  the  world,  friends,  foes,  and  neu- 
trals." 

That  the  health  of  prisoners  should  receive  consideration 
alsOjJeffeison  urged  on  Henry,  saying: 

"Tlie  health  (of  the  British  prisoners)  is  also  of  importance. 
I  would  not  endeavor  to  show  that  their  lives  are  invaluable  to 
us,  because  it  would  suppose  a  possibility  that  humanity  was 
kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and  interest  only  attended  to.** 

Negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  having  proved 
nnsuccessful,  Jefferson,  writing  to  General  de  Riesdesel,  said: 

"  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  negotiations  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  have  proved  abortive,  as  well  from  a  desire  to  see 
the  necessary  distresses  of  war  alleviated  in  every  possible  in- 
stance, as  that  I  am  sensible  how  far  yourself  and  family  are 
interested  in  it." 

Of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Governor  Hamilton  by  the 
Americans,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  as  follows: 

"We  think  ourselves  justified  in  Governor  Hamilton's 
strict  confinement  on  the  general  principle  of  national  retali- 
ation. Governor  Hamilton's  conduct  has  been  such  as  to 
call  for  exemplary  punishment  on  him  personally.  In  saying 
this  I  have  not  so  much  in  view  his  particular  cruelties  to  our 
eitisens,  prisoners  with  him,  as  the  general  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice he  undertook  at  Detroit,  and  the  extensive  exercise  of 
cruelties  which  it  involved.  Those  who  act  together  in  war 
are  answerable  for  each  other.  The  known  rules  of  warfare 
of  the  Indian  savages  is  an  indiscriminate  butchery  oif  men, 
women,  and  children.  These  savages,  under  this  well-known 
character,  are  employed  by  the  British  nation  as  allies  against 
the  Americans.  Governor  Hamilton  undertakes  to  be  the 
conductor  of  the  war.  In  the  execution  of  that  undertaking 
he  associates  small  parties  of  the  whites  under  his  iminediate 
command  with  larse  parties  of  the  savages,  and  sends  them  to 
act,  sometimes  jointly,  sometimes  separately,  not  against  our 
forts  or  armies  in  the  field,  but  the  farming  settlements  on  our 
frontiers.  Governor  Hamilton  is  himself  the  butcher  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  I  will  not  say  to  what  length  the  fair 
rules  of  war  would  extend  the  right  of  punishment  against 
him;  but  I  am  sure  that  confinement  under  its  strictest  cir- 
cumstances, for  Indian  devastation  and  massacre,  must  be 
deemed  lenity." 

In  exchanging  prisoners  of  war  efforts  were  usually  made 

to  exchange  hke  for  like;  that  is,  men  of  equal  or  nearly  equal 

rank  were  transferred  whenever  possible.    In 

1690  a  marshal  in  the  French  army  was  con- 

Tbe  sidered  worth  as  many  as  xo.ooo  soldiers,  but 

Ezohanffs  of  '  century  later  he  was  not  considered  worth 

'M-.J!..     "'°'*  *''*■'  '^'y-     '^*  number  of  French  pri»- 

XTUonsTI  oneis  exchanged  by  cartel  in  1781  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  declared  by  Pmnoe 
against  England  in  1778  was  44.000,  and  the 
number  of  English  prisoners  taken  by  Prance  during  the  war 
of  the  First  Coalition  (1793-97)  was  approximated  at  6,000. 
while  of  French  captives  in  England  there  were  37.000  in 
Sept.,  1 798.  Durinj;  the  operations  of  the  Third  Coalition  and 
subsequent  war  with  France  47.600  French  prisoners  were 
tramported  to  England  and  released  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 

Prisoners  of  war  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  altho 
kept  in  confinement,  were,  with  one  notable  exception,  hu- 
manely treated — i,»oo  Turkish  prisoners,  the  defendeis  of 
Jaffa,  whom  he  could  not  transport  and  was  unable  to  feed, 
were  shot. 

During  the  War  of  i8ii  Great  Britain  transported  to  Eng- 
iMd  a  number  of  American  soldiers  and  seamen  who  had 
bjeu  captured,  and  confined  them  in  a  prison  on  Dartmoor, 
lu-fed  and  neglected  the  men  rebelled,  and  during  a  riot  that 
ensued  (April  6,  18 15)  seven  of  the  prisoners  were  killed  and 
ife''?^™  wounded.  The  Prince  R^ent  (afterward  George 
V-'.oroered  an  investigation,  and  on  receiving  a  report  of 
tne  mcident  severely  censured  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 


prisoners  of  war.  A  pleasant  contrast  was  afforded  by  the 
treatment  accorded  to  American  seamen  who.  bavins  been 
taken  prisoners  during  several  naval  engagements,  in  1815, 
were  conveyed  to  Bennuda,  where  they  were  kept  in  con- 
finement, but  where  such  Bermudians  as  were  permitted  to 
have  access  to  them,  extended  "generous  and  tender  sym- 
pathy'* which  "prompted  the  kmdest  attentions"  to  the 
living,  and  honoi«d  those  who  died  during  detentkn  CJu>-— 
Feb.,  1815). 

The  condition  of  the  Russian  prisoners  taken  by  the  Allies 
during  the  Crimean  War  (1854)  was  more  pitiable  than  that 
of  the  regular  troops,  whic^  was  shameful.  Owin^  to  tho 
breakdown  oi  the  commissariat,  food  supplies,  dothmg.  and 
other  necessaries  were  sent  to  places  where  there  was  no  need 
of  them,  while  in  others  the  troops  suffered  terrible  hardships 
for  lack  of  them.  No  less  than  i8,soo  men  died  in  the  hos- 
pitals, which  were  frightfully  mismanaged.  Under  siuh 
conditions  prisoners  fared  severely. 

The  stern  repressive  measures  taken  by  the  Brtttsii  1 


the  Sepoys  during  the  Indian  Hutinr  (1857)  were  the  result 
of  the  barbarisms  which  the  Sepoys  themselves  practised  on 
the  Europeans  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Tba  ruthless 
butchery  of  the  white  prisoners  in  Cawnpore  was  punished  by 
the  blowing  from  the  mouths  of  guns  the  rebel  waders  who 
had  been  captured. 

During  the  American  Civil  War  larce  numbers 

of  prisoners  were  exchanged,  but  the  Confederate 

Congress  having  passed  an  act  (May,   1863)  to 

punish  with  death  or  otherwise  all 

Amarlaan    CO™°ianders  of  negro  troops  taken 

Qj^'^^    in  the  field,  this  temporarily  put  a 

stop  to  release  by  exchange.     Ne- 

gotiations,  however,  were  reopened 
rant,  Oct.  15,  1864,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  reported  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
captured  to  1864  was  152,434,  of  which  191.937 
Confederates  were  exchanged  for  110,866  Fed- 
eral soldiers.  From  Jan.  i  until  Oct.  ao,  1865, 
there  were  in  the  Feoeral  prisons  ^8,8oa  prison- 
ers of  war  of  whom  1,955  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army.  When  fighting  ceased,  63,443  pris- 
oners were  released,  33,137  were  exchanged,  and 
174,223  surrendered  m  the  Confederate  armies 
and  were  released  on  parole.  During  the  war  the 
U.  S.  established  prisons  at  Camp  Douglas,  Utah ; 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.;  Elmira,  New 
York ;  Point  Lookout,  MarvUnd ;  and  Rock  Island, 
III.,  and  here  the  C^nfedierate  prisoners  of  war 
were  detained. 

Of  the  prisons  in  the  0>nfederate  States  these 
were  situated  at  Anderson ville,  Ga.;  Belle  Isle; 
Castle  Thunder;  the  Libby  at  Richmond,  Va., 
and  Salisbury.     Here  Federal  prison- 
Confederate  f'l. '^^^^t*!"^^   ,,9*  these   insti- 
PjIj-jij      tutions  the  Libby  Prison  and  that 
at  Andersonville  were  notorious  for 
their    unsanitary    conditions.     The 
Libby  was  a  tobacco  warehouse,  three  stories 
high  and  containing  six  rooms  100  feet  long  by 
45  feet  wide.     The  building  was  situated  on  Main 
Street    and    was    surrounded    by    a    stockade. 
Within  its  walls  as  rtiany  as  1,200  prisoners  were 
confined  at  one  time.    The  prisoners  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  want  of  food,  from  cold  due  to  scant 
clothing,  and  neglect,  and  from  the  lack  of  proper 
sanitary  arrangements,  so  that  many  died  dunng 
their  confinement  and  others  suffered  permanent- 
ly from  impaired  health. 

Andersonville  Prison  was  an  open  pen,  1,540 
feet  long  by  750  feet  wide.  It  was  situated  on 
a  hillside  field  and  surrounded  by  a  stockade. 
Within  its  walls  44,882  Union  prisoners  were  de- 
tained within  one  year,  and  otthis  number  la,- 
926  died  from  starvation  or  lack  of  proper  care. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Henry  Win, 
one  of  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners 
and  against  whom  gross  cruelty  was  alleged,  was 
indicted  for  "injuring  the  health  and  destroying 
the  lives  of  prisoners  by  subjecting  them  to  tor- 
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ture  and  great  suflering,  by  confinement  in  un- 
healthy and  unwholesome  quarters,  by  exposing 
them  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the 
dews  and  burning  sun  of  the  summer,  by  com- 
pelling the  use  of  impure  water,  and  by  furnish- 
ing insufficient  and  unwholesome  food;  for  es- 
tablishing the  dead-line  and  ordering  the  guards 
to  shoot  down  any  prisoner  attempting  to  cross 
it;  for  keeping  and  using  bloodhounds  to  hunt 
down  prisoners  attempting  to  escape;  and  for 
torturing  prisoners  and  confining  them  in 
stocks." 

A  conunission  began  the  trial  of  Captain  Wirz, 
Aug.  21,  1 86 5,  and  he  was  found  guilty  and  hanged 
on  Nov.  loth.of  that  year. 

The  number  of  French  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71) 
■was  enormous  and  they  were  transported  to  Ger- 
man soil.  They  were  detained  chiefly  in  fortified 
towns  throughout  Germany,  the  largest  contin- 
{fents  being  held  in  Berlin,  creslau,  C^ssel,  Ingol- 
stadt,  Konigsberg,  Leipsic,  Mainz,  Magdeburg, 
Munich,  Posen,  Stettin,  etc.  Here  the  only  re- 
straint put  upon  them  was  presence  at  roll-call 
every  morning,  and  report  of  return  at  night. 
During  the  day  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to 
mix  with  the  native  population  and  to  hire  them^ 
selves  out  to  work  among  such  of  the  German 
people  as  could  utilize  their  services.  They  were 
fed  at  their  own  camp  or  barrack  kitchens,  the 
German  Government  bearing  the  cost.  Medical 
attendance  was  supplied  the  sick,  and  clothing 
served  to  the  destitute.  No  statistics  of  the  num- 
bers captured  and  returned  are  available,  but  it 
is  known  that  in  the  aggregate  they  totaled  sev- 
eral hundred  thousands. 

In  the  course  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877 
the  Russian  troops  captured  no  less  than  80,000 
prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  wounded  and 
perished  from  cold  during  their  removal  to  Rus- 
sia (Dec,  1877),  as  no  special  provision  had  been 
made  for  their  care. 

During  the  Siwnish-American  War  (1898)  the 
number  of  Spanish  troops  surrendered  at  Manila 
-was  about  13,000,  and  the  number  at  Santiago 
about  24,000.  None  of  these  prisoners  were 
brought  to  or  held  in  the  U.  S.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  surrender,  which  contained  a 

groviso  that  the  prisoners  should  be  returned 
ome  by  the  U.  S.,  their  return  to  Spain  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of 
the  U.  S.  army. 

By  the  U.  S.  army  regulations,  money  and 
other  valuables  found  on  a  prisoner,  such  as  jew- 
elry and  extra  clothing,  are  considered  as  the  pri- 
vate property  of  a  prisoner  and  must  not  be  ap- 
propriated by  his  captors.  A  prisoner  of  war  is 
liable  to  such  confinement  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  for  public  safety,  but  is  not  to  be  the 
subject  of  indignity  or  intentional  suffering.  If 
he  escapes  he  may  be  shot  or  killed  as  he  flees, 
but  for  attempting  to  escape  he  is  not  amenable 
to  miUtary  law,  such  attempt  not  constituting 
a  crime,  according  to  the  rules  of  war. 

A  different  method  of  treating  prisoners  of  war 

was  introduced  by  the  Boers  durmg  the  progress 

of  their  war  against   Britain   (1899-1902).     At 

first  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Pre- 

jjj  yj^      toria.     The  officers  were  imprisoned 
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in  one  of  the  schoolhouses  there ;  the 


men  were  kept  within  a  wire  en- 
tanglement   in    one    of    the    public 
squares  in  the  town,  where  they  were  guarded  by 
such  volunteers  as  the  Irish  Brigade.     As  fighting 


wore  on  and  the  Boer  capitals  were  captured,  the 
commandants  found  it  most  convenient  to  strip 
their  prisoners  of  their  clothing  and  other  person- 
al property  and  turn  them  loose.  At  Vlakfon- 
tein  a  British  patrol  of  twenty  men  and  a  few 
native  scouts  surrendered  to  a  commando  of  200 
Boers,  who  ordered  the  scouts  to  hold  up  their 
hands  and  shot  them  in  cold  blood.  One  of  these 
was  a  white  trooper  from  Cape  Colony.  Follow- 
ing this  event  Commandant  Kruitzinger  an- 
nounced that  he  would  shoot  all  natives,  armed 
or  unarmed,  who  were  cauglit  with  the  British. 
Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Boers  as 
ciViUzed  people,  the  example  set  by  Kruitzinger 
was  not  followed  by  his  brother  officers. 

The  treatment  accorded  to  the  Boer  prisoners 
by  the  British  was  somewhat  different.  Laagers 
surrounded  by  wire  entanglements  to  prevent  es- 
cape were  established  at  Simon's  Town,  St.  Hel- 
ena, Ceylon,  and  Bermuda.  There  the  cap- 
tured officers  and  men  were  transported.  Within 
the  laagers  they  were  permitted  to  establish  a 
government  of  their  own,  and  only  in  cases  of  re- 
fractory prisoners  was  appeal  made  to  the  Brit- 
ish adjutants  in  charge,  who  invariably  referred 
such  cases  to  their  superiors.  The  prisoners 
were  not  required  to  do  any  work,  but  if  they 
volunteered  to  do  it,  were  paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  British  soldiers  would  be  paid.  They  were  al- 
lowed the  freedom  of  the  laagers  and  were  per- 
mitted to  bathe  in  the  sea,  but  not  allowed  to 
swim  beyond  the  military  zone  marked  by  buoys. 
The  rations  served  to  each  prisoner  first  passed 

a  joint  examination  by  Boer  and 
■ati«iu  B^^tish  officers.  Food  declared  un- 
Barrtd      ^^  ^"^  promptly  condemned.     Each 

man  was  given  per  day  i  pound  of 

fresh  meat,  i  pound  of  biscuit  or  ij 
pounds  of  graham  bread,  J  pound  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, i  ounce  of  ground  coffee,  2  ounces  of 
sugar,  }  ounce  of  salt,  t^^  ounce  of  pepper,  i"!,  gill 
of  lime  juice,  2  gallons  of  fresh  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  prisoners  who  had  the  means 
were  at  liberty  to  purchase  luxuries,  as  fruit, 
fresh  or  canned;  preserves;  fish,  smoked  or  dried; 
etc.,  from  a  Boeren  winkel,  or  company  store, 
maintained  by  the  prisoners  themselves  for  the 
common  good.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on 
fishing  from  shore,  so  that  those  who  desired  it 
could  add  to  their  rations  in  this  way.  In  Ber- 
muda, the  one  hardship  was  the  quantity  of  fresh 
water  supplied  per  man — two  gallons  being  held 
not  sufficient  for  their  needs. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  at  the  detention 
camps,  each  man's  kit  was  examined,  and  bed- 
ding was  suppUed  to  him.     To  those  who  were 

destitute  of  clothing,  new  clothing 

ni  til'         ^^®  served.     This   clothing  was  of 

Sno'^^S    the  common  kind  usually  supplied  to 

"  army  laborers,  and  on  this  account 

was  occasionally  the  cause  of  com- 

Slaint.  Of  the  complement  of  prisoners  sent  to 
iermuda  (nearly  s.ooo),  only  five  died  from  dis- 
ease in  two  years  and  one  was  shot  for  attempting 
to  escape.  While  at  sea,  on  the  voyage  from  Cape 
Town  to  Bermuda,  twenty-one  died  from  wounds, 
dysentery,  and  other  causes  due  to  exposure  in 
the  field. 

The  refugee  camps  established  by  the  British 
in  Cape  Colony  for  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Boers  in  the  field  were  not  prisons  in  the  military 
sense,  and  the  persons  detained  were  not  strictly 
prisoners  of  war — the  camps  having  been  formed 
for  the  sake  of  the  maintenance  of  the  occupants 
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in  lieu  of  allowing  them  to  starve  to  death  on  des- 
olate farms.  Tlte  refugees  were  housed  in  iron, 
wooden-lined  buildings  and  mar<quees,  each  fam- 
ily having  separate  accommodation.  A  free  gov- 
ernment school  where  English  and  Dutch  were 
taught  was  maintained.  The  cost  of  housing  and 
feeding  the  137,619  refugees  and  the  20,000  pris- 
oners of  war  in  various  parts  of  the 

BafnvM  ''orld  was  borne  by  the  British  tax- 
liia^M  payer.  Notwithstanding  the  care 
^^'^  given  to  the  treatment  of  the  refu- 
gees, an  outbreak  of  zymotic  dis- 
ease, chiefly  measles,  resulted  in  a  high  death- 
rate  among  the  children.  The  total  deaths  of 
whites  (adults  and  children)  during  six  months 
of  the  year  1901  was  13,941 — a  rate  which  was 
graduaUy  reduced  as  the  Boers  overcame  their 
prejudices,  observed  the  sanitary  regulations 
made  for  their  welfare,  and  took  the  medicine 
prescribed  for  them.  Throughout  the  war  all 
communications,  such  as  telegrams  and  letters, 
were  delivered  subject  to  the  censor  and  ap- 
proval of  the  commanding  officer. 

During  the  Chino-Japanese  War  (1894-95)  a 
marked  change  was  noticed  by  the  Chinese  pris- 
oners in  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  their 
foes.  Thev  could  not  account  for  it,  especially 
as  on  the  Japanese  who  fell  in  their  hands  they 
had  perpetrated  nameless  atrocities.  The  com- 
mon behef  was  that  they  were  being  fattened  to 
kill  and  that  they  would  have  done  better  to  die 
in  battle.  But  the  true  cause  of  this  was  that  in 
1886  Japan  joined  the  Red  Cross  nations.  One 
notable  exception  was  the  treatment  accorded 
the  Chinese  at  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur  (Nov. 
ai,  1894).  Then,  long  after  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  the  Japanese  continued  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Chinese.  This  inhumanity  has 
been  attributed  to  the  frenzied  condition  of  the 
Japanese  who  were  horrified  at  the  mutilation  of 
their  men  by  the  enemy. 

As  the  Russo-Japanese  War  progressed  (1904- 
1905)  the  Japanese  Government  issued  regulations 
for  tiie  treatment  of  the  Russian  prisoners  that 
fell  into  their  hands. 

JaPANBSS  RsOULAnOMS 

(1)  All  prisonen  of  war  thall  be  treated  humanely;  they 
■hall  not  be  subject  to  insult  or  cruelty.  (3)  They  shall  be 
treated  in  conformity  to  their  rank  and  position.  (3)  Ex- 
cept where  imposed  by  military  discipline,  they  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  physical  restraint.  (4)  They  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  attend  the  reli^ous  services  of  their  own  faith,  so  long  as 
In  doing  so  they  do  not  infringe  the  requirements  of  army 
discipline,  (s)  Insubordinate  nnsoneis  shall  be  subjected  to 
disciplinary  measures,  according  to  the  offense  committed, 
and  so  also  must  prisoners  who  attempt  to  escape,  or  who 
may  actually,  for  a  time,  contrive  to  get  away  and  are  re- 
taken; no  criminal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  account 
of  such  attempt  at  escape.  (6)  Offenses  of  prisoners  are 
dealt  with  and  punished  In  conformity  with  the  established 
rules  of  the  military  court. 

(7)  06Scers  to  be  tmnsported  to  the  place  of  their  intern- 
ment separately  from  the  common  soldiers.  (8)  The  military 
authorities  to  provide  places  suitable  for  the  internment  M 
pnsonen:  soldiers'  banacks,  temples,  or  other  convenient 
buildings  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  (9)  In  each  place 
ot  detention  the  inmates  shall  appoint  one  person  to  be  their 
diief,  who  Shan  be  responsible  for  his  fellow  prisoners.  (10) 
Prisonen  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  with  their  own  money  any 
articles  that  may  add  to  their  comfort,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  approval  of  the  superintending  officer,  (ii)  All  tele- 
grams or  letters  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  supervising 
officer;  no  cipher  or  sijspicious  communication  of  any  sort  can 
be  permitted  to  pass.  (la)  The  postal  matter  sent  to  or  from 
prisoners  is  free  of  chaige,  in  accordance  with  the  postal  con- 
vention rules. 

AH  article*  or  money  held  for  safe  custody  by  the  Japanese 
were  returned  to  the  prisoners  on  their  discbaige.  All  arti- 
cles or  money  belonging  to  prisoners  who  died  were  forwarded 
to  the  Prisoners  Intelligence  Board. 


The  rations  served  to  prisoners  were  based  on  anamoootof 
money  stipulated  by  schedule. 

Ration  ScBBDTn,B.    Pbk  Pbrsoh  pbr  Dat 


Bread 

Animal  food  (meat,  fish,  or  poultry) . 

Vegetables 

Table  salt 

Sugar 

Appetisers 


OfScen 

and  their 

equals 


i}kin> 
too  mnnme* 
ISO  monme 
5  monme 
4  monme 
Some 


Non-ceo. 
mssstoocs 
offioefSsa4 


likin 

SOI 

80  momne 
5  1 


1 


1  Equals  1.395  pounds  avoirdupois. 
'  I  gram  equus  A  monme. 

The  foregoing  was  modified  according  to  clisoatic  coofi- 
tions.  The  amount  per  diem  allowed  for  the  cost  of  thesa 
rations  was,  for  officers  and  their  equals,  60  aen;  for  noo- 
oommissioned  officers  and  men,  each  30  sen — a  aen  is  about 
.four  fifths  of  a  cent. 

Bad>  person  of  the  rank  of  sergeant-maior  and  above  «■• 
allowed  bed,  blankets,  and  a  toilet  set.  which  was  loaned  to  tlie 
captive*.  To  non-oommiasioned  officers  and  men,  blankets 
or  wadded  quilts  were  loaned  individually,  and  toilet  sets  is 
groups.  Of  clothing  each  prisoner  wore  what  he  pcasest; 
when  that  wore  out  a  new  suit  was  lent  to  prisoners  of  the  nak 
of  officers  or  above,  and  seoond-haad  clothinit  to  noo-oom- 
missioned  officers  or  private*. 

The  prisoners  were  quartered  at  Matsuyama. 
The  ofiScers  had  quarters  in  a  Buddhist  Temple  in 
a  wooded  park  there.  The  other  prisoners  were 
stationed  m  temples  and  large  bamboo  barracks 
and  hospital  wards.  Their  physical  oonditioa 
could  not  have  been  better.  That  the  number  of 
prisoners  was  enormotis  is  shown  by  Japan's  bin 
for  their  maintenance.  It  amounted  to  about 
475,000,000,  the  last  payment  of  which  ($34,301.- 
300)  was  made  Nov.  23,  ipo7. 

Of  the  treatment  acoordea  to  the  Japanese  by 
the  Russians,  little  or  nothing  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  no  official  information  is  available,  but 
it  is  known  that  Russia's  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Japanese  prisoners  were  $40,000,000. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  care  of  prisoners  of  war.  From 
imprisonment,  as  if  criminals,  they  have  now 
been  emancipated.  Sympathy  for  the  conquered 
b^  the  conqueror  has  shown  itself  until,  among 
civiUzed  nations,  the  sick  receive  free  medictu 
attendance  and  the  healthy  are  well  fed,  well 
housed,  and  plainly  but  serviceably  clothed.  As 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  their  physical 
well-being  as  to  their  treatment.  This  has'  been 
due  as  much  to  the  placing  of  prisoners  in  chvge 
of  humane  officers  as  to  international  comity. 
Russian  prisoners  mostly  played  ball:  Boer  pris- 
oners enjoyed  the  privilege  of  cricket,  croauet, 
football,  gymnastics,  and  various  games  of  ball. 
Gymnastic  appliances,  as  horizontal  and  parallel 
bars,  etc.,  were  supplied  in  several  of  the  deten- 
tion camps.  Schools  were  conducted,  and  the 
prisoners  were  also  permitted  to  make  tennis- 
courts  and  billiard-tables  for  their  use.  Card 
games  were  few.  Athletic  sports  were  freely  in- 
dulged in. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  liquor  to  the 
camps  was  purely  one  of  local  option  and  its 
exclusion  was  voted  in  all.  "To  this  may  be 
attributed,  in  some  degree,  the  small  death- 
rate  among  the  prisoners  detained,  and  the  total 
absence  of  rioting. 

Frank  H.  Vizbtbllt. 
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PROBATION  AHD  PROBATIOir   OFFICERS: 

Probation  in  sociology  means  the  suspension  of 
sentence  chiefly  of  juvenile  and  first  offenders  for 
'transgressions  of  not  too  serious  a  nature.  It 
jnests  on  two  principles:  (z)  It  draws  a* distinction 
l>etween  those  who  have  transgressed  the  law 
from  some  definite  and  immediate  cause — e.  g., 
Iiunger,  sudden  impulse  or  passion,  etc. — ^and 
"those  who  are  thoroughly  vicious  and  have  crim- 
inal tendencies.  (3)  It  is  a  postponement  of  con- 
demnation while  the  offender  is  given  an  oppor- 
ttinitv  to  redeem  himself  and  become  a  useful 
member  of  society.  Probation  officers  are  per- 
sons into  whose  care  and  supervision  the  offend- 
ers are  put  while  under  probation.  They  may  be 
paid  officials  of  the  state  or  municipalities,  or 
private  individuals  interested  in  the  prevention 
of  further  transgressions  by  first  or  juvenile 
offenders. 

Massachusetts  passed  a  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  probation  system  in  18^8.  The  pro- 
cedure is  briefly  this:  The  probation  officer  re- 
ceives notice  in  the  case  of  a  first  offender  from 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  make  investigations 
concerning  him  and  report.  On  the  day  of  trial 
this  report  is  submitted  to  the  judge,  and  practi- 
cally decides  whether  the  accused — if  fotmd 
fuilty — is  considered  fit  for  probation  or  not.  If 
t,  the  judge  determines  the  period  during  which 
the  offender  is  to  be  tmder  the  surveillance  of  the 
probation  officer — the  latter  becoming  "the 
bondsman  to  save  the  offender  from  prison." 
The  officer  has  to  report  to  the  judge  at  stated 
intervals;  and  if  these  reports  and  the  behavior 
of  the  probationer  are  satisfactory,  sentence  may 
be  suspended  by  the  court  for  a  longer  period,  or 
canceled.  Otherwise  it  may  be  pronounced  and 
go  into  effect  at  once. 

This  system  of  redeeming  offenders  from  prison 
is  now  practised  extensively  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  Massachusetts  8,140  persons  of  all 
ages  were  placed  on  probation  during  1903,  and 
about  65  per  cent  proved  successes.  New  York 
requires  probation  for  at  least  one  year,  and  the 
probation  officer  of  Brooklyn  advocates  its  ex- 
tension to  three  or  four  years  so  as  to  establish 
thoroughly  friendly  relations.  In  the  case  of 
juvenile  offenders  the  process  is  this :  reformatory 
on  indeterminate  sentence;  release  "on  parole  ' 
for  good  conduct  under  a  probation  officer ;  period 
of  probation;  period  of  mdefinite  suspension  of 
sentence. 

Germany's  probation  law  provides  for  a  Court 
of  Guardianship — consisting  of  local  officials,  the 
parents,  clergymen,  schoolmasters.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  sytem  is  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons TOCome  responsible  for  and  interested  in  the 
transgressor — one  person  is,  however,  appointed 
probation  officer  in  each  case,  and  responsibility 
IS  centralized.  The  law  of  Hungary  resembles 
that  of  Germany.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Switzerland  authorized  private  organiza- 
tions-— Soci^t^  de  Patronage — assume  the  re- 
sponsibihties  for  juvenile  offenders. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  this  system  are  a  good  investment. 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  pays  probation 
officers  from  $1,500  to  $r,8oo  per  year;  New 
York  has  just  (jfune  6,  1907)  passed  a  law  to 
create  a  State  Probation  Commission  with  volun- 
tary members,  but  a  paid  secretary  with  a  salary 
of  93,000  a  year  plus  funds  for  stenographer,  etc. 
The  expenses  are  likely  to  grow  as  the  probation 
system  develops,  and  objections  are  raised.    It 


would  be  a  good  investment  even  if  it  saved  only 
one  half  of  the  probationers  from  a  career  of 
crime.  A  German  report  ("Statistik  fiber  die 
Fflrsorge-Erziehung ")  says  that  the  total  cost  of 
over  ;£3oo,ooo  per  annum  in  Grermany  would  be 
amply  compensated  by  restraining  only  25,000 
offenders  for  one  year  from  further  transgressions. 
The  gain  to  the  State  in  better  citizens  is,  of 
course,  not  expressible  in  figures. 

PROFIT  (for  facts  and  statistics  as  to  profits, 
see  following  article) :  The  word  profit  is  used  in 
political  economy  by  different  writers  in  different 
senses.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand 
its  different  uses,  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  be  sure  that  one  knows  the  sense  in  which  an 
author  uses  it,  before  one  can  judge  or  under- 
stand his  meaning.  The  failure  to  do  this  has  led 
to  endless  popular  confusion,  and  not  seldom  to 
inaccurate  statements  by  economists  themselves. 

Adam  Smith  defines  it  u  **the  reventie  derived  from  stock 
(capital)  by  the  person  who  manages  or  employs  it "  ("  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  i.,  7).  Mill  defines  it  (*'  Polit.  £con.,"  chap.  xv.. 
f  i)  as  "the  gains  of  the  person  who  advances  the  expenses 
of  production — who,  Irom  ftmds  in  his  possession,  pays  the 
wages  of  the  laborers,  or  supports  them  during  the  work,  who 
supplies  the  requisite  buildings,  materials,  and  tools,  or  ma- 
chinery; and  to  whom,  by  the  usual  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  produce  belongs,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure." 

Jevons  ("Primer  of  Political  Economy."  p.  $9)  uses  it  of 
wages  of  superintendence,  interest,  and  recompense  for  risk. 
He  says: 

"The  proper  share  of  the  capitalist  is  interest;  but  this  is 
usiially  a  good  deal  less  than  what  actually  remains  in  the 
bands  of  the  capitalist.     Business  is  generally  carried  on  by 
some  capitalist  who  rents  a  piece  of  land,  builds  a  factory,  pur* 
chases  machinery,  and  then  employs  men  to  work  the  machin- 
ery, paying  them  wages.    The  capitalist  himself  often  acts  as 
manager,  and  works  every  day  almost  as  long  as  the  workmen. 
When  the  goods  are  fimshed  and  sold,  he  keeps  the  whole 
of  the  money  he  gets  for  them;  but  then  he  has  already  paid 
out  a  large  sum  as  wages,  while  the  goods  were  being  made; 
another  part  goes  to   pay  the  rent  ot  the  land  which  he  has 
hired.     Having  struck  off  these   isortions,  there  ought  to 
remain  a  certain  profit,  part  of  which  he  uses  to  live  upon. 
But  even  this  profit  consists  of  more  than  interest  upon  his 
capital. ,   It  should  include  also  a  payment  for  his  labor  in 
superintending  the  business.     The  manager 
of  a  factory  may  seldom  touch  the  cotton. 
^^]ll^^        fiax,  iron,  or  other  nui,terial,  which  is  manu- 
p^  a*  T«     factured;    nevertheless,    he    works   with    his 
rroni  U      head  and  his  pen,  calculating  the  prices  at 
which  he  can  produce  goods,  mquiring  where 
he  can  buy  the  materia  most  cheaply,  choos- 
ing good  workmen,  keeping  the  accounts  straight,  and  so  on. 
Severe  mental  labor  is  really  far  more  difficult  and  exhausting 
than  manual  labor;  and  in  raising  up  a  good  business,  and 
carrying  it  through  times  of  danger,  a  maruiger  has  to  undergo 
great  anxiety  and  mental  fatigue.     Thus,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  successful  manager  should  receive  a  considerable  share  of 
the  produce,  so  as  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  give  this  labor. 
His  share  is  called  the  wages  of  superintendence,  and,  altbo 
usuaUy  much  larger  than  the  share  of  a  common  laborer,  it  is 
really  wages  of  the  same  nature. 

"Another  part  of  the  capitalist's  so-called  profit  ought  to  be 
laid  aside  as  recompense  for  risk.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  uncertainty  in  trade,  and  even  the  most  skilful  and  careful 
manager  may  lose  money  by  circumstances  over  which  he  has 
no  control.  Sometimes,  Eifter  building  a  factory  the  demand 
for  the  goods  which  he  is  going  to  produce  falls  on :  sometimes 
the  nwterials  cannot  be  bought:  perhaps  it  is  discovered, 
when  too  late,  that  the  factory  has  been  buQt  in  an  unsuitable 
place;  occa^otuilly,  too,  the  workmen  are  discontented,  and 
refuse  to  work  for  such  wages  as  the  capitalist  can  afford  to 
pay.  Now,  whenever  any  of  these  mistakes  or  misfortunes 
happen,  it  is  the  capitalist  who  mainly  suffers,  because  he 
loses  a  great  deal  of  money,  on  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
lived  comfortably." 

Professor  Ely  uses  the  word  to  exclude  interest  and  wages 
of  superintendence.  He  says  ("Political  Economy,"  p. 
S17,  isted.): 

"Whatever  is  left  after  paying  interest,  rent,  and  wages  is 
profits.  It  is  the  return  which  is  received  for  the  or^ianisation 
and  management  of  a  business  at  one's  risk.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  "wages  of  Buperinteii,daiQ&", for  that  may  he 
deducted,  and  often  is  deducted."    r^^^J'^i^^'^T^^ 
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Profits  then  may  be  considered  (i^  to  be  what 
the  stockholders  or  owners  of  a  business  receive 
after  those  who  manage  the  business  have  re- 
ceived their  "wages  of  management,"  after  the 
capital  invested  or  borrowed  has  received  its  due 
interest,  and  after  payment  has  been  made  for 
risk;  or  (3)  profit  may  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  to 
include  one  or  more  of  all  these  items. 

Of  the  law  which  governs  profits  we  have  many 
statements.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  ("Political 
Economy,"  5th  London  ed.,  book  ii.,  chap,  xv.): 

The  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  can  permanently  exist  is 
that  which  is  barely  adequate,  at  the  given  place  and  time,  to 
afford  an  equivalent  for  the  abstinence,  risk, 
and  exertion  implied  in  the  emplo^rment  01 
T^yr         capital.  .  .  .  Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of 
nt  PrttUta     Pi^^^!  ^nt  that  minimum  is  exceedingly  vari- 
•'  **"**•     able,  and  at  some  times  and  places  extremely 
low;  on  account  of  the  great  variableness  of  two 
out  of  its  three  elements.  The  rate  of  necessary 
remuneration  for  abstinence,  or,  in  other  words,  the  effective 
desire  of  accumulation,  differs  widely  in  different  states  of 
society  and  civilization.  .  .  .  There  is  still  a  wider  difference 
in  the  element  which  consists  in  compensation  for  risk.  .  .  . 
But  tho  profits  thus  vary,  the  parity,  on  the  whole,  of  different 
modes  a  employing  capital  (in  the  absence  of  any  natural 
or  artificial  monopoly)  is,  in  a  certain  and  a  very  important 
sense,  maintained.     On  an  average  (whatever  may  be  the 
occasional  fluctuations),  the  various  employments  of  capital 
are  on  such  a  footing  as  to  hold  out,  not  eqtial  pipiits,  but 
equal  expectations  of  profit,  to  persons  of  average  abilities  and 
advantages,     hy  equal,  I  mean  after  making  compensation 
for  any  inferiority  m  the  agreeableness  or  ssiety  of  an  em- 
ployment. 

Representing  much  later  and,  at  present,  far 
more  generally  accepted  thought,  Professor  Mar- 
shall says  ("Economics  of  Industry,"  book  vi., 
chap,  viii.) : 

The  profits  of  a  business  are  the  excess  of  its  receipts  over* 
its  outgoings,  and  the  annual  rate  of  profits  is  the  ratio  which 
the  yeariy  profits  bear  to  the  capital  invested.     We  have 
next  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  genenU  tendency  of  the 
rate  of  proiits  to  equality. 

The  first  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  outgoings 
of  a  btisiness,  and  therefore  its  profits,  are  not  always  esti- 
mated in  the  same  way.     This  was  well  pointed  out  by  Adam 
Smith,  who  said:  "The  whole  drugs  which  the 
best  employed  apothecary  in  a  large  market- 
Frofeuor     town  will  sell  in  a  year  may  not  perhaps  cost 
Kariliall'l    ^'"^  above  thirty  or  forty  pounds.     Tho  he 
--.  should   sell  them,  therefore,  for  three  or  four 

View  hundred,  or  a  thousand  per  cent  profit,  this 
may  frequently  be  no  more  than  the  reason- 
able wages  of  his  labor  in  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  charge  them,  upon  the  price  of  the  drugs.  The 
greater  part  of  the  apparent  profit  is  real  wa^es  disguised  in 
the  garb  of  profit.  In  a  small  seaport  town  a  little  grocer  will 
make  40  or  ;o  per  cent  upon  a  stock  of  a  single  100  pounds, 
while  a  considerable  wholesale  merchant  in  the  same  place 
would   scarce   make   8    or    10    per  cent   upon   a  stock  of 

lOjOOO."    .    .    . 

There  are  even  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  rate  of  profit, 
rightly  estimated,  on  large  capitals  tends  to  be  higher  than  on 
small.  For  of  two  businesses  competing  in  the  same  trade, 
that  with  the  larger  capital  can  nearly  always  buy  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  can  avail  itself  of  many  economies  in  the 
specialization  of  skill  and  machinery  and  in  other  ways,  which 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smaller  business;  while  at  most 
the  only  important  advantage  which  the  latter  is  likely  to  have 
consists  ci  its  greater  facilities  for  getting  near  its  customers 
and  consulting  their  individual  wants.  ... 

There  are  some  trades  which  require  a  very  high  order  of 
ability,  but  in  which  it  is  neariy  as  easy  to  manage  a  very 
large  business  as  one  of  moderate  size.  In  rolling-mills,  for 
instance,  there  is  little  detail  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
routine,  and  a  capital  of  ;£i,ooo,ooo  invested  in  them  can  be 
controlled  by  one  able  man.  A  rate  of  profits  of  30  per  cent, 
which  is  not  a  very  high  average  rate  for  some  parts  of  the 
iron  trade,  would  give  the  owner  of  such  works  earnings  of 
management  amounting  to  more  than  ^£150,000  a  year. 
And  since  ironmasters  can  with  so  little  aoditional  effort  get 
the  eaminjgs  of  management  on  an  increased  capital,  wealthy 
men  remain  in  the  trade  longer  than  in  most  others;  and  the 
competition  of  the  great  ironmasters  with  one  another  is 
said  to  have  reduced  the  average  rate  of  profits  in  the  tiade 
below  the  ordinary  level. 

The  rate  of  pix>fita  is  low  in  neatly  all  those  trades  which 
require  very  little  ability  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  which  a 
public  or  private  firm  with  a  good  connection  and  a  large 
capital  can  hold  its  own  against  newcomers,  so  long  as  it  is 
mana«ed  by  men  cd  industrious  habits  and  sound  common 


sense  and  a  moderate  share  of  enterprise.  And  men  ol  tin 
land  are  seldom  wanting  either  to  a  well-established  pubfic 
company  or  to  a  private  firm  which  is  ready  to  tate  tbt 
ablest  of  its  servants  into  partnership. 

We  may  then  pcndude,  firstly,  that  the  true  rate  of  profits 
in  large  businesses  is  higher  than  at  first  sight  appears,  because 
much  that  is  commonly  counted  as  profits  in  the  small  bufiacs 
ought  to  be  classed  under  another  bead.  .  .  . 

Profits  are  exceptionally  high  where  the  wascs  bin  ii 
very  large,  relatively  to  the  capital.  .  .  . 

It  is  obvious  that  wholesale  dealers  who  buy  and  sell  larje 
quantities  of  produce  in  single  transactions,  and  who  are 
able  to  turn  over  their  capital  very  rapidly, 
rnay  make  large  fortunes,  tho  their  average 
variatioill  profits  on  the  turnover  are  less  than  t  per  cent; 
and,  in  the  extreme  case  of  large  stock  ex- 
change dealings,  even  when  they  are  only  a 
small  fraction  of  i  per  cent.  But  a  ship-builder,  who  has 
to  put  labor  and  material  into  the  ship,  and  to  provide  a  berth 
for  it,  a  long  while  before  it  is  ready  to  sail,  and  who  has  to  take 
care  for  every  detail  connected  with  it.  must  add  a  very  fai^ 
percentage  to  his  direct  and  indirect  outlay  in  ortler  to  le- 
munerate  him  for  his  labor  and  the  locking  up  of  his  capital. 
Again,  in  the  textile  industries,  some  firms  buy  raw  material 
and  turn  out  finished  goods,  while  others  confme  thonselves 
to  spinniiig,  to  weaving,  or  to  finishing;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  rate  of  profit  on  the  turnover  of  one  of  the  first  class  must 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rates  of  profit  cjf  one  of  each  of  the 
three  other  classes.  Again,  the  retail  dealers'  pitM&t  on  the 
turnover  is  c^ten  only  5  or  10  ^r  cent  for  commodities  which 
are  in  general  demand,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  changesof 
fashion;  so  that,  while  the  sales  are  large,  the  necessary  stoclcs 
are  small,  and  the  capital  invested  in  them  can  be  turned 
over  very  rapidly,  with  very  little  trouble  and  no  risk.  But 
a  profit  on  the  turnover  of  nearly  xoo  per  cent  is  required  to 
remunerate  the  retailer  of  some  kinds  of  fancy  goods  which 
can  be  sold  but  slowly,  of  which  varied  stocks  must  be  kept, 
which  require  a  large  space  for  their  display,  and  which  a 
change  of  fiashion  may  render  unsalable  except  at  a  loss;  and 
even  this  high  rate  is  often  exceeded  in  the  case  of  fish,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables.  .  .  . 

To  ^aas  to  another  point,  the  number  of  those  ^rho  succeed 
in  business  is  but  a  sniall  percentage  of  the  whole;  and  in  their 
hands  are  concentrated  the  fortunes  ot  others  several  times  as 
numerous  as  themselves,  who  have  made  savings  of  their  owa. 
or  who  have  inherited  the  savings  of  others  and  lost  them  all. 
together  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  efforts,  in  unsuccestfnl 
business.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  average  profits  of  a 
trade  we  must  not  divide  the  aggregate  profits  made  in  it  by 
the  number  of  those  who  are  reaping  them,  nor  even  by  tli^ 
number  added  to  the  number  who  have  failed;  but  frooi  the 
aggregate  profits  of  the  successful  we  must  subtract  the  aggre- 
gate losses  of  those  who  have  failed,  and  perhaps  disappeaied 
from  the  trade;  and  we  must  then  divide  tne  remainder  by  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  succeeded  and  those 
who  have  failed.  It  is  probable  that  the  true  gross  earnings 
of  management — that  is,  the  excess  of  profits  over  interest — is 
not  on  the  avemge  more  than  a  half,  and  in  some  risky  trades 
not  more  than  a  tenth  part,  of  what  it  appears  to  be  to  persons 
who  form  their  estimate  of  the  profitableness  of  a  trade  by 
observation  only  of  those  who  have  secured  its  prizes.  There 
are.  however,  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  risks  of  trade  arc 
on  the  whole  diminishing  rather  than  increasing. 

John  Stuart  Mill  adds  an  important  point.  He 
savs  ("Political  Economy,"  book  ii.,  c^p.  xv., 
§S): 

To  popular  apprehension  it  seems  as  if  the  profits  of  busi- 
ness depended  upon  prices.     A  producer  or  dealer  seems  to 
obtain  his  profits  by  selling  his  commodity  for 
more  than  it  cost  him.     Profit  altogether,  peo- 
Labor,        pie  are  apt  to  think,  is  a  consequence  of  pui^ 
the  SonrM   <^'''^'''  '"'^  **'b-     '^  >^  ""^y  (^bey  suppose) 
•  ■B,„j|»     because  there  are  purchasers  for  a  commodity, 
••  ■PTOnt     thattheproducerciitisabletomakeanyprafit. 
Demand — customers — a  market  for  the  com- 
modity, are  the  cause  of  the  gains  of  capitalists. 
It  is  by  the  sale  of  their  goods  that  they  replace  their  capital 
and  add  to  its  amount. 

This,  however,  is  looking  only  at  the  outside  surface  of  the 
economical  machinery  of  society.  In  no  case,  we  find,  is  the 
mere  money  which  passes  from  one  person  to  another  the  fun- 
damental matter  in  any  economical  phenomenon.  If  we  look 
more  narTdwly»Bit6  the  operations  of  the  producer,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  money  he  obtains  for  his  commodity  is  not  the 
cause  of  his  having  a  profit,  but  only  the  mode  in  which  his 
profit  is  paid  to  him. 

The  cause  of  profit  is  that  labor  produces  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  its  support.  The  reason  why  agricultural  capitsl 
yields  a  profit  is  because  human  bein^  can  grow  more  food 
than  is  riecessary  to  feed  them  while  it  is  being  grown,  indod- 
ing  the  time  occupied  in  constructing  the  tools  and  maldng  all 
other  needful  preparations;  from  which  it  is  a  conaeqiienoe 
that,  if  a  capitalist  undertakes  to  feed  the  laborers  00  coodi-  ^ 
tion  of  receiving  the  produce,  he  has  some  of  it  remaining  for 
himself  after  replacing  his  advances.  To  vary  the  form  of  the 
theorem:   the  reason  why  capital  yields  a  profit  is  becaoae 
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<ood.  doUunc,  nukterials,  and  too9s  last  longer  than  the  time 
'which  waa  required  to  produce  them;  so  that  if  a  capitalist 
supplies  a  party  of  laborets  with  these  thinn,  on  condition  of 
aeceivinf  all  they  produce,  they  will,  in  additioo  to  repmdu- 
cinf  their  own  necessaries  and  instruments,  have  a  portion  of 
their  time  remaining,  to  work  for  the  capitalist.  We  thus  see 
XhaX  profit  arises,  not  from  the  incident  of  exchange,  but  from 
the  productive  power  of  labor;  and  the  general  profit  of  the 
country  is  always  what  the  productive  power  of  labor  makes 
it,  whether  any  exchange  takes  place  or  not.  It  there  were 
no  division  of  employments,  there  would  be  no  buying  or 
selling,  but  there  would  still  be  profit.  If  the  laborers  ofthe 
country  collectively  produce  30  per  cent  more  than  their 
'wages,  profits  will  be  so  per  cent,  whatever  prices  may  or  may 
not  be.  The  accidents  of  price  may  for  a  time  make  one  set 
of  producers  get  more  than  20  per  cent,  and  another  less:  the 
one  commodity  bting  rated  above  its  natural  value  in  relation 
to  other  commodities,  and  the  other  below,  until  prices  have 
again  adjusted  themselves;  but  there  will  always  be  just  so 
per  cent  divided  among  them  all. 

AH  economists,  howe'ver,  do  not  agree  'with 

Mill  that  the  cause  of  profit  is  that  labor  produces 
more  than  is  required  lor  its  support.  They  deny 
the  fact.  Mr.  Kd'ward  Atkinson,  e.  g. ,  argues  that 
capital  is  as  necessary  to  labor  as  labor  to  capital. 
He  says  ("The  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation," 
p.  147): 

Many  an  honest  workman  now  sincerely  contests  the 
equity  of  distribution  by  way  of  capitalists.     What  is  the 
true  answer?     There  is  and  there  can  be  but 
one  reply  to  this  question.     Labor  does  not 
Pl^  Played  produce  the  entire  product;  It  only  shares  in 
liw  Cai>4t&l    t'lsvrk  as  it  shares  in  the  product.     Without 
py  bspiiu    capital  labor  alone  would  be  almost  incapable 
of  sustaining  those  who  constitute  the  mere 
working  clanes  in  the  narrowest  sense.    Cap- 
ital is  a  force,  and  capitalists  are  those  who  direct  this  force. 
By  the  direction  which  the  owners  or  the  administrators  of 
capita]  give  to  this  force,  which  requires  mental  work  of  the 
most  uncommon  kind,,  the  joint  product  of  labor  and  capital 
is  so  much  increased  that  even  tho  the  capitalist  secures  to  his 
own  use  a  lai^  part  of  the  joint  product,  what  is  left  to  the 
worldngman  is  more  in  quantity  and  in  value  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  attained  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  , 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  elsewhere  ("  The  Distribution  of  Profits," 
p.  38):  "The  late  Cornelius  Vandtrbilt  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  a  communist  in  a  true  sense.  He  was  the  greatest 
communist  of  his  age.  He  consolidated  and  perfected  the 
railroad  service  in  such  a  way  that  a  year's  suoply  of  meat  and 
bread  can  be  moved  1,000  miles  from  the  Western  prairies 
to  the  Eastern  worlohop  at  the  measure  of  cost  of  a  single 
day's  wages  of  a  mechanic  or  artican  in  Massachusetts." 

Says  Mr.  George  Gunton  ("Wealth  and  Prog- 
"  chap,  i.) : 


as  capital  (machinery,  etc.).  The  former  is  slow,  clumsy,  and 
inefiectual,  and  capable  cf  very  little  increase,  while  the  latter 
is  lapid,  exact,  and  powerful,  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  in- 


The  idea  most  prevalent,  indeed,  well-nigh  universal,  among 
working  men  regarding  the  production  of  wealth,  to  use  the 
official  language  of  the  largest  labor  organisation  in  the  world ,  ■ 
is:  "(1)  'That  labor  creates  all  .wealth.  (>)  That  all  wealth 
belongs  to  those  who  create  it."  From  thw  it  manifestly  fol- 
lows that  all  wealth  rightfully  belongs  to  the  laborer.  Hence, 
all  who  obtain  wealth  without  his  consent  do  so  b]r  cheating 
him  out  of  the  product  of  his  labor,  and  an  "thieves  and 
robbers." 

This  is  not  merely  the  official  dogma  of  asingle  society,  but 
it  constitutes  the  basis  ol  nearly  every  proposition  and  the 
essence  of  nearly  all  economic  literature  put  forth  in  the  name 
of  industrial  and  social  reform.  With  financial  reformers  the 
robbery  is  labeled  "interest  and  usury";  with  land  reformers 
it  is  "rent,"  and  with  the  Socialists,  in  the  language  of  their 
own  economist,  Karl  Marx,  it  is  "surplus  value,'  which  is 
more  sweeping  than  any  of  the  others,  and  includes  all  rents, 
profits,  and  interest. 

If  this  formula  is  correct,  and  all  profits,  interest,  rents,  etc, 
are  "exploitation" — mere  plunder  of  thelaborei^— clearly  the 
working  men  would  be  justified  in  using  arfy  means  within 
their  power  to  take  possession  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  com- 
munity, as  many  of  their  leaders  are  expecting  them  some  day 
to  do. 

But  is  it  correct  ?  If  the  first  proposition  is  true,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  formula  is  indisputable;  but  if  it  is  not  true,  then 
the  whole  fabric  falls,  and  all  efforts  at  social  reformation 
based  upon  it  must  surely  faQ  to  produce  the  desired  and  ex- 
pected mult. 

A  -very  little  reflection  'will  suffice  to  show  that  this  proposi- 
tion, while  seemingly  true,  is  essentially  false.  .  .  .  There 
are  clearly  two  sets  ot  forces  or  two  Idnds  of  motor  power  that 
can  be  employed  in  producing  wealth.  One  is  labor  power 
engendered  and  put  forth  by  human  beings;  the  other  is 
natural  power  engendered  and  put  forth  by  material  objects, 

1  "Pdity  of  the  Labor  Movement,"  vol.  i.,  p.  4,  published 
by  the  KnighU  of  Labor,  1885. 


Accordingly,  in  proportion  as  wealth  is  produced  by  human 
labor  it  is  scant  and  dear,  and  the  masses  are  pcx>r  and  bar- 
barous; and  according  as  it  is  produced  by  natural  forces 
(steam,  etc.)  it  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  masses  are 
materially  prosperous  and  socially  civilised.  Thus,  e.  g.,  in 
India,  where  wealth  is  produced  mainly  by  human  labor,  the 
annual  earnings  are  about  £3  (tio)>  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  against  £xf  (tiAs)  per  capita  in  this  country,  where 
human  labor  supplies  the  smallest  per  cent  of  the  productive 
power  of  any  country  in  the  world.  >  The  same  is  true  of 
other  countries. 

Hence  we  find  that  in  England  over  78  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  is  furnished  by  steam,  as  against  10  per  cent  in 
Russia.  In  Spain,  24;  Italy,  34:  and  Portugal,  43  per  cent  of 
the  productive  power  is  furnished  by  human  labor,  as  against 
4  per  cent  in  England  and  America.  .  .  . 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  human  labor  does  not,  except  un- 
der the  most  primitive  state  of  savagery,  "create all  wealth," 
and  that  the  social  condition  of  the  laborer  is  not  necessarily 
the  b«st  when  he  gets  the  whole  product;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
wealth  is  produced  by  the  combined  effort  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  that,  according  as  the  prpiwrtion  of  the  total  wealth  pro- 
duced by  human  labor  diminishes,  the  actual  amount  the 
laborer  receives  increases. 

Most  Fabian  Socialists  do  not  hold  that  labor 

produces  all  wealth.     They  argue  that  wealth 

comes  from  land,  labor,  and  capital. 

BoAUIist  ^^^y  ^S"**;  however,  with  the 
Viaw  Marxian  Socialists  that  labor  should 
get  all  the  wealth,  because  they  be- 
ueve  that  all  men  should  labor,  and 
that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just  that  one  class  in 
the  community  should  own  the  land  and  capital 
and  be  paid  for  their  use,  and  another  class  fur- 
nish the  labor  and  be  paid  for  their  work.  They 
would  have  the  same  men  and  women  (the  whole 
community)  own  the  capital  and  land  and  furnish 
the  labor,  and  so  receive  the  whole  product.  The 
Socialist's  and  the  workingman's  quarrel  is  not 
with  capital,  but  'with  the  capitalist:  that  is,  with 
the  wage  system  where  one  class  does  the  work 
and  another  class  furnishes  the  capital. 

Already  the  share  that  goes  to  capital  as  a 
whole  is  falling,  even  tho,  by  concentration,  a 
few  capitalists  are  gaining  enormous  wealth.  The 
profits  on  capital  may  f^l  so  low  as  to  fail  to  in- 
duce men  to  furnish  capital  or  allow  them  to  live 
on  the  returns  to  capital;  then  a  cooperative 
system  will  become  necessary,  or  the  whole  com- 
munity be  compelled  to  work  and  be  paid  by  a 
few  successful  capitaUsts  who  will  get  enormous 
returns,  at  very  low  rates,  from  stm  more  enor- 
mous investments. 

That  the  rate  of  profits  is  falling  is  not  denied. 
Says  Professor  Marshall  ("Economics  of  Indus- 
try," book  ii.,  chap,  xii.,  §§  7-8) : 

The  total  amount  of  the  earnings  of  management  got  by 
business  men  in  a  country  may  be  found  by  subtracting 
itaterest  on  the  whole  amount  of  their  own 
capital  from   their  total   net  incomes  after 
Sat*         allowing  for  all  expenses  and  losses;  and,  even 
.f  yntflt     '^^^  aUowsnce  has  been  made  for  insurance 
i  114  apiinst  personal  risks,  this  amount  certainly 

MUaUg  gives  a  very  high  rate  of  wage  for  the  sldU 
and  ability  of  business  men.  But  this  rate  is 
not  so  high  as  at  first  sight  appears;  for  great 
deductions  must  be  made  on  account  oT  those  who  have  lost 
their  capital  in  trade.  The  earnings  of  the  labor  that  these 
men  have  wasted,  together  with  all  the  capital  that  they  have 
lost,  must  be  deducted  from  the  earnings  of  management  got 
by  successful  men  before  the  average  earnings  of  management 
can  be  found.  Those  who  fail  are  quickly  lost  from  sight  and 
memory;  but  their  number  is  very  great.  It  is  said  that  in 
America  three  fourths  of  those  who  engage  in  trade  become 
insolvent  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  years  (Bowen,  "  Amer- 
ican Political  Economy."  chap.  x.). 

1 8.  The  supply  of  skilled  labor  is  increasing  faster  than 
that  of  unskilled  labor,  and  the  supply  of  business  power  is 

>  See  Mulhall's  "  Progress  of  the  W^i^,"  «.  ||^ 
t  Ibid.,  "  History  of  Prices,"  p.  53-         O 
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incnaiitig  faster  than  that  of  the  lower  kinds  of  sldlled  labor. 
Thus  the  competition  of  btisiness  power  for  the  aid  ol  the 
lower  orden  of  labor  in  production  is  increasing.  And,  as  a 
consequence,  the  earnings  of  management  that  can  be  got  by 
doing  work  of  a  given  order  of  difficulty — the  task-earnings 
of  management — are  diminishing.  The  continual  increase  m 
the  complexity  of  business,  and  the  continual  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  that  can  be  employed  in  business  under  a 
single  management,  are  indeed  ^ving  to  business  ability  of 
the  highest  order  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  greater  earn- 
ings of  management  than  were  ever  heard  of  m  earlier  gen- 
erations. But  the  total  amount  of  the  earnings  of  manage- 
ment is  not  so  high  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  as  it  used  to  oe.  And  the  ratio  which  the  earnings 
of  management  of  a  business  bear  on  the  average  to  the  ca^- 
tal  employed  goes  on  diminishing:  and  will  probably  continue 
to  dimimsh.  For  the  ffrowth  of  education  will  increase 
rapidly  the  supply  of  business  power  that  is  competing  for  the 
aid  of  hired  labor  in  production;  and  this  competition  will  pre- 
vent the  earnings  of  management  from  growing  as  fast  as 
camtal  is  likely  to  grow. 

Since  the  normal  rate  of  interest  is  likely  to  fall,  and  the 
ratio  which  normal  earnings  of  management  bear  to  capital 
is  likely  to  fall,  and  since  profits  are  composed  of  interest  and 
earnings  of  management,  therefore  the  normal  rate  of  profits 
is  likely  to  fall.  It  will  not  fall  rapidly  for  a  time,  and  then 
remain  stationary  at  a  minimum.  But  subject  to  some  oscil- 
lations its  fall  will  probably  be  continuous,  tho  increasingly 
How,  so  long  as  the  world  is  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same 
nature  with  ourselves. 

So  argues  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.  He  says 
("The  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  p.  305) : 

Under  existing  institutions  and  laws  the  working  classes, 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  use  that  word,  have  been  securing 
to  their  own  use  and  enjoyment  an  increasing  share  of  an  in- 
crsasing  product,  ad.  The  richer  classes  controlling  and  using 
capital  are  securing  to  their  use,  control,  and  enjoyment  a 
decreasing  share  oftbe  same  increasing  product. 

For  Mr.  Atkinson's  proof  of  this,  as  also  for 
contrary  views,  see  articles  Wealth  and  Wages. 

PROFITS  (inST):  For  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved,  see  Profit.  We  are  con- 
cerned here  simply  with  the  facts.  Statistics 
as  to  net  profits,  and  conclusions  deduced  from 
them,  must  be  suspiciously  viewed.  The  "Twen- 
ty-first Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor"  reports  on  the  net 
profits  of  sixty-four  manufacturing  industries  in 
that  state,  but  even  this  reix>rt  has  been  most 
severely  criticized.  We  give  its  conclusions,  and 
some  of  the  criticisms  upon  it.  Says  the  report 
(pp.  623-630): 

We  first  bring  forward  the  following  general  caution: 
No  one  should  make  use  of  these  tables  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  analyses  for  each  industry  which  follow 
the  tables.  These  analyses  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
tabular  presentations,  as  deductions  drawn  from  the  figures 
alone,  without  due  regard  to  the  analyses,  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  misleading. 

In  the  returns  as  to  net  profits  10,013  establishments  are 
represented,  representing  75.^5  ,per  cent  of  the  grand  ag- 
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gregate  en  capital  invested  in  all  establish 
ments  in  all  industries,  and  in  them  was  pro- 
duced nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  proauct 
turned  out  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries  in  the  commonwealth.  Of  the 
10,013  establishments^  9.351.  or  ga.39  per 
cent,  made  a  profit,  while  763,  or  7.6'  percent, 
did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments  making  a  profit 
had  81.3a  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  and  made  88.77 
per  cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments 
not  making  a  profit  bad  18.78  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested, 
and  made  11.33  per  cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The 
result  for  all  industries  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  3.90 
percent  of  the  selling  price,  and  equivalent  104.83  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested. 

Out  of  the  ^rend  total  of  1500,594,377  ol  capital  invested 
in  manufactunng  and  mechcmical  industries  in  the  common- 
wealth, land,  buudings,  and  fixtures  are  valued  at  $xi8,886,- 
643,  or  33.74  per  cent  of  the  total;  machinery,  implements, 
and  tools  at  $115,354,330,0^3.03  per  cent;  cash  at  •i73,440,- 
947,  or  34.65  per  cent;  and  credit  at  $93,0x9.457.  or  18.58  per 
cent.  For  every  1 100  invested  the  proportion*  at  the  details 
are  as  follows:  Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  I34;  machinery, 
implements,  and  tools,  S>3;  cash,  $35;  credit  capital,  ti8. 
The  total  plant  values  represent  $47,  and  the  total  oath  and 
credit  capital,  $53. 


As  to  cost  of  production,  each  f  too  o(  total  cost  inchides 

the  following  elements:  Stock  (including  raw  or  mmavSae- 

tured    materials),    $67.67;    salaries.     91.98: 

wages,  $95.66;  rent,  85  cents;  taxes,  64  cents; 

Coitof       insurance,  38  cents;  fraght,  $1.46;  new  eqnip- 

p^    .      J.        ments,  98  cents;  repairs,  93  cents;  other  ex- 

rroaaoaon  pe,ises,  15  cents;  theseitems  aggregating  troe, 

or  100  per  cent,  if  the  items  are  considered  as 

percentages  instead  of  dollars  and  cents.     By 

total  cost  is  meant  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  tlie  cosa- 

pleted  product,  ready  for  sale,  but  excluding  profit. 

As  to  selling  price,  each  $100  of  selling  price  indadee  the 
following  elements:  Stock,  or  materials,  $58.91:  salaiiea. 
$1.73;  wages,  $33.34:  rent,  73  cents;  taxes,  56  cents;  inanrance, 
33  cents;  freight,  $1.37;  new  equipment,  94  cents;  repsuis,  81 
cents;  expenses  not  previously  enumerated,  13  cents.  In 
each  $100  there  is  an  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  coat  of 
production  amounting  to  $13.95.  This  $13.95  is  the  mmnn- 
xacturer's  gross  profit,  and  is  e<)uivalent  to  xo.oi  per  cent  tm 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in,  and  needed  to  carry  on.  bis 
business.  These  items,  as  enumerated,  including  gross  prtjfit, 
aggiegate  $100,  or  100  per  cent,  if  the  items  are  oonsidend  as 
percenta^  of  selling  price  instead  of  dollars  and  cents.  Br 
selling  pnce  is  meant  the  price  for  which  a  given  quantity  of 
mantuactured  product  is  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  and  it 
includes,  as  shown  above,  cost  of  production,  and  profit,  tf 
any. 

of  the  sixty-four  industries  considered  in  the  investigation 
all  but  one.  print  works,  dye  works,  and  Ueacheiies.  show  an 
excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production;  that  is, 
all  but  one  made  a  gross  profit.  The  net  profit  was  determined 
by  the  following  deductions,  determined  upon  after  cazdnl 
consideration: 

Interest  on  cash  and  credit  caiMtal 5  percent 

Depreciation  in  the  value  of  machinery, 

implements,  and  tools xo  per  cent 

Allowance  for  selling  expenses,  locses, 

and  bad  debts s  per  cent 

After  these  deductions  were  made  58  out  of  64  indnatiiea 
exhibited  a  net  profit. 

The  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  piodnctian 
amounts,  on  an  average,  to  $19.^5  in  each  $xoo  worth  of  man- 
ufactured prtxluct.  If  from  this  $13.95  excess  are  dedncted 
the  following:  $3.15  for  interest,  $1.90  for  depredation  on 
machinery,  implements,  and  tools,  and  $s  for  a^niwg  ex- 
penses, and  to  make  up  for  losses  from  baa  debts,  there  will 
then  renuun  as  net  profit  $3.90,  which  is  equivalent  to  4.S3 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  or  an  »■"""'  re- 
turn of  $4.83  upon  each  $100  of  invested  capital 

In  private  firms,  each  of  957,656  employees  (including  both 

sexes  and  all  ages)  receives  an  average  a  $369.33  for  atinnal 

earnings  in  return  for  his  labor,  while  each 

of  X3,;58  partners  in  private  firins,  with  an 

2aniiim    average  investment  01  $10,701,  receives  aa 

—J  n.[la«.  average  net  profit  of  $s  1 7  in  return  for  his 

ana  rronu  tatmey  investment  and  his  labor. 

In  corporations,  each  of  162,3x0  employees 
(including  both  sexes  and  all  ages)  receives  an 
average  of  $333.33  for  annual  earning  in  return  for  his  labor, 
while  each  of  30,967  stockholders  m  corporations,  with  an 
aveiage  investment  of  $7,857.  receives  an  average  net  profit  of 
$379  in  return  for  his  money  investment,  mainly,  as  cosnpar- 
atively  few  stockholders  render  any  personal  service,  unless 
paid  salaries  therefor,  to  the  corpoiations  in  which  they  are 
financially  interested. 

As  a  general  result  in  all  industries  it  appeaii  that:  First, 
in  private  firms,  the  percentage  of  the  average  yearly  eaminas 
of  each  employee  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  n 
70.09,  or  a  little  more  than  seven  tenths;  second,  in  oorponi- 
tions,  the  percentage  of  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each 
employee  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder  ia  87.86, 
or  a  little  more  than  seven  eighths.  These  figures  show  the 
narrow  money  margin  between  the  earnings  of  employees  and 
the  net  profits  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

If  net  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund,  and  the  som  ia 
flivided  equally  among  the  employees,  the  employees  of 
private  firms  would  receive,  on  the  average,  an  increase  of 
$37-47.  or  10.34  per  cent,  on  their  present  average  annual 
earnings;  the  employees  of  corpomtions  would  receive  an 
advance  of  $89.44,  or  96.84  per  cent,  while  the  employees  of 
all  establishinents,  including  both  private  firms  and  corpora- 
tions, would  receive  an  advance  of  $57-55,  or  16.40  per  cent, 
on  the  average,  above  their  present  average  annual  earning. 

Eliminating  71,095  partners  and  stoclcholdets.  and  aasa- 
ming  that  all  the  gross  profits  and  the  wages  fund  go  to  the  em- 
ployees, then  each  employee,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  would 
receive  $541.86  for  an  annual  income,  or  $10.49  per  week  oa 
the  average.  Of  the  employees  now  employed  in  xnaim- 
bcturing  mdustries  in  Maiaacbusetts  38.79  per  cent  receive 
more  than  $10  per  week  under  the  praaent  appUcataon  of  tha 
wage  system. 

S  gross  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund,  and  the  sum  it 
divided  equally  among  the  employaea,  the  employees  of  pri- 
vate firms  would  receive,  on  an  average,  an  increase  of  $i94.*4. 
or  34.30  per  cent,  on  their  present  annual  earnings;  the  eoH 
ployees  d  corpoiations  would  receive  an  advance  o(  $996.) s. 
or  89  per  cent,  while  the  employees  of  all  estaMishmenta.  or 
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eluding  private  6nna  and  corpontiooa,  would  receive  an  ad- 
'vmnce  at  (190.84,  or  54.07  per  cent,  on  the  avenge,  above 
their  present  average  annual  earnings. 

In  the  case  of  private  iinns,  if  net  profits  and  wages  are 
added  together,  and  divided  equally  between  the  employees 
and  partners,  the  employer  thus  sharing  alike  with  each  of 
bis  employees,  the  amount  falling  to  each  would  be  S360. 15; 
in  the  case  of  corporationa,  each  employee  and  stockholder 
would  receive  (33457,  whue,  as  a  grand  aggregate  for  all 
establishments  (including  private  finns  and  corporations),  the 
wages  fimd  and  net  profits  combined  wotild  give  (349.47  to 
aacD  employee,  partner,  or  stockholder. 

On  the  abare^and-share-alike  plan  (or  an  equal  division 
■Ttiongemployees,  partners,  and  stockholdeis  of  the  net  profits 
ana  wages  fund  combined),  the  average  an- 
nual earnings  per  employee  would  have  been 
(349-47  instead  of  S35  r.09,  ora  decrease  of  0.44 
per  cent;  the  net  profits  per  partner  would 
have  been  $349.47  instead  of  1341.90,  or  an 
increase  of  s.43  per  cent;  and  the  net  profits  per  stockholder 
would  have  been  $349.47  instead  of  $339.7 1,  or  an  increase  of 
a.87  per  cent. 

Assuming  that  giving  the  entire  net  pirofits  or  the  entire 
cross  profits  to  labor  would  be  more  than  just  to  labor,  and 
consequently  unfair  to  cafntal,  and  also  assuming  that  the 
share-and-sbare-aliks  plan  is  just  and  fair  to  both  labor  and 
capital,  these  results  prove  that  the  average  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  employee  shown  imder  the  wage  system  is  slightly 
better,  as  a  geneiid  average,  than  it  would  have  been  it  the 
net  profits  had  been  added  to  the  wages  (und,  and  the  sum 
equally  divided  between  the  employees  and  their  employers. 
The  average  annual  finanrial  returns  to  the  employee  from 
the  wage  system,  and  from  a  plan  in  which  the  net  profits  and 
the  wages  fund,  if  combined,  were  divided  egually  between 
employees  and  their  employers,  are  substantially  the  same, 
the  variation  being  but  $1.55  per  year,  that  sum  being  the 
excess  paid  by  the  wage  system  over  and  above  what  would 
liave  been  derived  from  the  share-and-share-alike  plan. 

The  report  says  further,  pp.  629-630: 

The  results  of  the  investigation  seem  to  warrant  the  infeo 
ence  that  material  improvement  in  the  worldngman's  condi- 
Hem  a  not  to  be  expected  from  an  increase  of  his  money  wages 
gained  by  adding  thereto  a  portion  of  the  profits  now  ab- 
sorbed by  capital,  but  rather  from  an  increase  m  his  real  wages 
sained  through  materially  increased  production,  accompanied 
by  materially  reduced  prices,  with  consequent  increased  con- 
sumption; tne  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  implied  by  the 
increa-'icd  consumption  bring  accompanied  and  still  further 
raised  by  reduced  hours  of  labor. 

In  the  light  of  the  resnlts.  too,  it  would  seem  that  theories  of 
industrial  reform  which  relate  chiefly  to  changes  in  the  mode 
of  distribution  of  the  existing  restilts  of  production  shotald 
give  place  in  importance  to  plans  involving  an  increase  in 
production  itself,  whereby  both  labor  and  capital  may  have 
more,  without  diminishing  the  amount  which  either  now  re- 


So  br  as  cooperation,  profit-sharing,  or  any  other  scheme 
of  hidustrial  reform  involves  an  increase  of  production,  so  far 
it  moves  in  the  right  direction.     But  the  sue- 
cess  of  any  such  scheme  would  seem  to  rest 
ConalulOlU  largely  upon  its  power  to  augment  production 
in  the  aggregate,  by  stimulating  endeavor, 
diminishing  waste,  promoting  harmony,  sim- 
oUf  ying  management,  or  otherwise,  rather  than  in  the  changes 
it  might  introduce  in  the  mode  of  division  of  the  fruits  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  general  results  of  the  investigation  indicate  average 
conditions— but  no  one  sees  such  conditions.  We  see  the 
exceptionally  prosperous  establishment,  or  the  very  rich  man- 
ufacturer, ana  are  apt  to  consider  that  all  manufacturing  is 
equally  prosperous,  and  all  manufacturers  equally  rich.  The 
bankruptcy  court  shows  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  but  its 
records  do  not  appeal  to  the  eye  or  the  imagination  as  does  a 
large  factory  or  an  imposing  mansion. 

The  results,  on  the  percentage  basis,  for  net  profits  show 
that  in  few  industries,  if  any,  can  the  profits  be  called  exorbi- 
tant, all  thin^  considered,  for  we  find  the  largest  percentages 
of  net  profit  m  the  small  industries,  while  large  industries  in- 
volve small  profits^  and,  sometimes,  large  losses.  As  to  the 
geneial  result  for  all  industries,  no  one,  we  think^will  maintain 
that  the  percentage  of  net  profit  is  excessive.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  conclusion  is  based  upon  an  average,  and  mav  not 
show  the  condition  in  any  one  industry,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  of  the  proposed  changes  so  frequently  urged  for  the 
improvement  of  our  industrial  system  must  be  measured  by  its 
^ect  upon  average  conditions,  and  that  such  changes  may  be 
fiurly  tested  by  comparing  the  new  averages  resisting  from 
them  with  those  based  upon  conditions  now  prevailing. 

Where  are  we,  then,  to  look  for  the  margin  between  cost  of 
production  and  the  price  to  the  consumer?  If  neither  the 
worldngmaa  nor  his  employer  is  profiting  tmduly  by  the  pres- 
ent system,  may  it  not  be  possible  that  the  middleman,  or  the 
distributor  of  wealth  in  its  various  forma,  may  be  securing 
more  than  his  rightful  share,  and  is  thus  bearing  down  upon 
the  two  extremes  between  which  he  is  placed?  Are  not  the 
creatois  and  the  consumers  of  wealth  steering  in  common 


from  the  exactions  of  the  distributors  of  wealth  ?  This  ques- 
tion caimot  be  answered  from  data  now  at  hand,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  mechanism  of  distribution,  as  well  as  the 
mechanism  of  production,  must  be  brought  to  the  statistical 
basis  before  the  final  solution  of  the  question  of  profits  will  be 
secured. 

This  report,  however,  seems  open  to  the  sever- 
est criticism.  Sa}rs  the  Christian  Union  for  Oct. 
3.  1891 : 

The  Uassachusetts  returns  were  utterly  untrustworthy. 
One  large  industry  reported  a  net  loss  amounting  to  aS  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  sold.  Yet  the  returns  of  the 
manufacturers  are  much  less  misleading  than  the  deductions 
of  the  commissioner  who  has  edited  them.  The  manufac- 
turers in  estimating  their  profits  naturally  deducted  whatever 
they  paid  as  rent^  and  this  amounted  to  4  per  cent  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  lands  and  buildings.  The  commissioner 
obligingly  supplements  this  deduction  by  a  further  one  of  j 
per  cent  for  'interest"  upon  the  cash  and  credit  capital  in- 
vested. The  manufacturers  in  estimating  their  profits  have 
naturally  deducted  3  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  sold 
for  "salaries  and  freight,"  The  commissioner  obligingly 
makes  the  further  deduction  of  5  per  cent  for  "selling  ex- 
peiues  and  loss  through  bad  debts.  The  manufacturers  in 
estimating  their  profits  bad  naturally  deducted  for  "new 
equipments  and  repairs  "  an  amount  equal  to  6  per  cent  upon 
tne  capital  invested  in  machinery  and  tools.  The  commis- 
sioner obligingly  makes  a  further  deduction  for  "depreda- 
tion "  of  an  amount  equal  to  ro  per  cent  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested in  machinery  and  tools.  By  this  means  the  profits 
are  whittled  down  from  16  per  cent,  as  reported  by  the  man- 
ufacturers, to  4^  per  cent,  as  returned  by  the  commissioner. 
That  this  report  should  have  been  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  shows  the  direction  which  has  been 
given  to  the  work  of  this  department.  The  figures  leave  no 
one  wiser  than  before  and  could  have  been  published  only 
from  a  desire  to  help  nutnufactureia  by  representing  that,  after 
all,  their  business  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  lower  tariff  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
department  might  better  be  called  the  "Bureau  of  the  Sta- 
tistics of  Capital." 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Hawle^  ("American  Statis- 
tical Association  Publications,"  1893,  vol.  iii., 
p.  38)  also  severely  criticizes  the  Massachusetts 
report.  He  finds  many  suspicious  points  in  the 
report,  all  pointing  one  way.  The  great  cotton- 
goods  industry  is  reported  as  selling  at  a  net  loss 
of  10.91  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  Says  Mr. 
Hawley: 

The  cotton-goods  industry,  like  others,  has  its  ups  and 
downs,  but  I  do  not  believe  ft  ever  had  as  bad  a  year  as  this. 
But  if  the  figures  are  correct,  then  it  follows  that  the  choice  of 
that  year  for  gathering  of  the  origirud  data  was  an  unfor- 
tunate one. 

Yet  it  employed  97.33  per  cent  of  the  capital 
and  ii.SS  per  cent  of  the  whole  output  of  the 
10,013  establishments  reported,  and  vitiates  the 
final  conclusion,  Mr.  Hawley  calculates,  by  no 
less  than  64.61. 

On  the  other  hand  a  business  man  writes  to  the 
Statistical  Association  that,  adding  together  the 
total  dividends  of  all  the  larger  manufacturing 
and  other  companies  in  Massachusetts  which  have 
not  changed  their  capital  from  1882  to  1892,  he  ' 
gets  $24,420,913,  and  he  also  says  that  Jan.  1, 
1892,  their  stocks  could  be  bought  for  $1 1,005,913 
less  than  Jan.  i,  1882,  and  that,  deducting  this 
from  the  dividends,  we  have  $13,415,446  as  the 
net  dividends,  which  would  make  only  2.68  per 
cent  a  year. 

Such  contradictory  statements  as  these  show 
the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  making 
any  correct  general  statements  as  to  net  profits. 
It  depends  very  lar^ly  upon  what  is  included 
under  profits.  (See  Profit.)  This  is  true  of  all 
industries.  It  is  particularly  true  of  mercantile 
establishments.  Some  great  stores  are  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  make  25  per  cent  profit  on  their 
capital;  many  make  little  or  none,  and  vast 
numbers  go  into  bankruptcy.  Of  the  railroads  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  speak,  because  of  the  dif- 
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feiences  of  bookkeeping.  Many  railroads  de- 
clare small  and  often  no  dividends.  The  infer- 
ence would  seem  to  be  that  they  are  making  low 
net  profits  or  none  at  all.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows.  It  is  true,  undoubt- 
edly, of  some  roads,  but  of  many  roads  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  Watered  stock  ac- 
counts for  a  part  of  it.  Railroads  with  watered 
stock  try  to  pay  dividends  on  capital  never  paid 
in.  (See  Stock- Watering.)  Duplication  in  ac- 
coimts  explains  much.  Railroads  absorb  small 
roads,  ana  in  their  accounts  the  capitalization 
and  bonds  of  the  smaller  roads  appear  both  sep- 
arately and  added  to  the  capital  of  the  main  road. 
Salaries  and  jobs  granted  to  the  ofiicers  of  the 
road  account  for  much.  Sums  put  down  as  ex- 
penses of  maintenance  really  often  mean  im- 
mense profits  for  some  favored  few.  Hence, 
roads  nominally  making  nothing  often  immensely 
enrich  some  of  their  owners.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  legitimate  net  profits  of  many  forms  of 
investment  are  not  large.  Most  of  the  large  for- 
tunes made  in  industrial  investments  are  made 
in  more  or  less  illegitimate  gambling  in  stocks, 
the  bulling  and  bearing  of  railroads,  or  in  monopo- 
lies, natural  or  the  creatures  of  the  law.  (For  a 
discussion  of  this,  see  Wealth.) 

It  follows  from  this  view  that,  if  social  re- 
formers would  increase  wages,  and  lower  profits, 
thus  equalizing  distribution,  what  they  must 
strive  for  is  not  so  much  the  increase  of  wages  in 
legitimate  industry,  as  for  a  change  in  laws  and 
customs  allowing  of  the  immense  profits  made  to- 
day by  speculation  in  natural  or  artificial  monop- 
olies. Most  reformers  believe,  to-day,  that  a 
more  equitable  distribution  must  come  from 
change  of  system  rather  than  from  mere  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  employers.  That  in  some 
way  immense  net  profits  are  made  to-day,  the 
facts  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  abundantly  prove  (see 
Wealth). 

PROFIT-SHARHfO:  This  system  of  industrial 
remuneration  has  been  defined  as  "the  division 
of  realized  profits  between  the  capitalist,  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  employee,  in  addition  to  regular 
uterest,  salary,  and  wages" :  and  it  is  claimed  by 
its  advocates  to  be  "the  most  equitable  and  gen- 
erally satisfactory  method  of  remunerating  the 
three  industrial  agents."' 

It  has  also  been  defined  by  the  International 
Congress,  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  the  summer  of  1889,  as  "a  volun- 
tary agreement  tmder  which  the  employee  receives 
a  snare,  fixt  beforehand,  in  the  profits  of  the 
business." 

Participation  of  the  workmen  in  the  profits  of 
business  tmdertakings  is,  historically,  a  method 
first  prominently  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  Parisian  house-painter  and  decorator,  Edme 
Jean  Leclaire  {q.  v.) .  As  a  youth  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  house-painter  in  Paris,  and  showed 
himself  remarkably  diligent  in  his  work.  He  set 
up  for  himself  in  1837,  and  his  first  great  stroke  of 
business  was  a  contract  for  painting  seven  houses 
in  1839,  by  which  he  cleared  6,000  francs;  he  paid 
his  men  5  fr.  per  day  on  this  job,  instead  of  the 
usual  4  fr.  In  1838  he  established  a  mutual  aid 
society  for  them,  which  he  found  "a  powerful 
means  of  moralization."  But  he  desired,  fur- 
thermore, to  provide  for  his  men  in  their  old 

>  "Profit-Sharins  Between  Employer  and  Employee,"  by 
N.  P.  Gilmen,  p.  41a. 


age,  and  in  case  of  a  change  in  the  o' 
the  business.  A  friend,  M.  Fr^ier,  told 
that  he  saw  no  solution  to  the  proDlein  exoe 
the  participation  of  the  workmen  in  the  promts  of' 
the  master.  "This  was  in  1835,"  writes  Ledain 
"My  head  was  too  thoroughly  crammed  with  all 
the  ideas  of  the  economists  and  reformers  of  ttie 
time  to  relish  this  proposition.  It  appeared  to 
me  entirely  impracticable.  I  rejected  it  em-, 
phatically.  But  all  at  once,  five  jwars  later,  bet 
perceived  that  he  might  have  made  a  great  mis> 
take  in  his  reasoning.  He  could  not  afford  to  take 
out  from  his  average  profits  a  sum  sufficient  to 
help  his  workmen  much.  But  'would  not  aa 
industrial  partnership  "create,  by  the  conunoi 
effort,  in  view  of  the  division  of  profit,  and  with- 
the  energy  so  called  forth,"  a  further  retmn 
beyond  tiie  average,  which  would  not  only  p>T 
the  workman  a  bonus,  but  might  even  incieaae 
the  profits  of  the  employer  ?  Are  there  not.  in  the 
common  workman,  moral  qualities  to  'nrhich  the 
simple  wages  system  makes  slight  appeal,  becanse 
it  leaves  the  inspiring  word  '  profit  '  out  of  the 
workman's  vocaoulary,  with  all  its  implicatioas 
of  ambition,  zeal,  and  persistence?  Would  not 
the  prospect  of  a  share  m  the  profits  of  business 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  the  product,  by  im- 
proving its  quality,  by  promoting  care  of  imjde- 
ments  and  machinery,  and  economy  of  materials, 
and  by  diminishing  labor  difficulties  and  the  cost 
of  superintendence?  Leclaire  tried  the  experi- 
ment cautiously,  beginning  in  184a,  after  dot 
preparation;  and  he  soon  found  that  all   these 

Suestions  were  answered  by  experience  with  a 
ecided  affirmative. 
His  workmen,  despite  his  many  efforts  for 
their  good  and  his  careful  preparations  for  the 
new  scheme,  were  suspicious  at  first,  but  the  first 
bonus  chwiged  their  feelings.  On  Feb.  12,  (843, 
Leclaire  distributed  to  forty-four  workmen  13.366 
fr.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  1848,  he  stated  in  his  electoral  ad- 
dress that  he  had  distributed  in  six  years  ixs,- 
588  fr.  The  number  of  participants  had  risen  to 
ninety-eight.  "This  is  what  we  can  do  withoat 
touching  any  one's  property;  this  is  what  I  have 
practised  for  six  years ;  I  have  found  my  profit  in 
It,  and  others  also." 

In  1853  Leclaire  associated  with  himself  If. 
Alfred  Defoumaux,  the  son  of  an  overseer,  -who 
had  grown  up  in  the  house,  and  the  Mutual  Aid 
Society  was  reconstituted  for  a  second  term  of 
fifteen  years,  its  entire  resources  to  consist  of 
annual  donations  from  the  house.  In  i860  the 
time  limit  was  abolished,  and  retiring  pensions 
established.  In  1863  the  Mutual  Aid  Society 
was  incorporated  and  became  a  perpetual  sleeping 

gartner  with  limited  liabihty  in  Ledaire  et  Cie. 
If  its  accumulated  capital,  116,443  fr.,  100,- 
000  fr.  were  invested  in  the  firm  at  5  per  cent  in- 
terest. It  received  30  per  cent  of  the  net  profits, 
while  30  per  cent  went  to  the  workmen  as  a  bonus 
calculated  on  wages.  This  was  the  result  of 
twenty-one  years  trial  of  profit-sharing.  In 
1865  Leclaire  withdrew  from  active  business; 
in  1869  the  system  was  thoroughly  revised,  and  in 
1 87 1  a  resolution  was  passed  admitting  to  a  share 
in  the  profits  the  apprentices  and  auxuiary  work- 
men. Henceforth,  even  a  single  day's  work  en- 
titied  a  transient  employee  to  a  diare  in  the 
bonus.  Leclaire  died  at  Herblay,  near  Paris,  in 
1873,  leaving  a  fortune  of  1,300,000  fr.,  which  be 
attributed  largely  to  his  system  of  partictpatioa. 
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Tbe  Maison  Leclaire  is  now  an  elaborate  and 
almost  ideal  industrial  partnership.     It  has  two 
zxianaging  partners  and  one  sleeping  partner,  the 
Mutual   Aid    Society.     The    society 
Tha  'Malaan  ^°^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  capital  of  400,000  fr. 
T,t.>1»i>t     '^^  ^^'^^  partner  a  fourth.     If,  when 
a  new  partner  is  chosen  by  the  men, 
he  has  not  this  amount  of  capital,  the 
acquisition  of  it  is  rendered  easy  for  him.     The 
i^eserve  fund  is  100,000  fr.     When  it  falls  below 
'this  amount  a  first  levy  of  10  per  cent  is  to  be 
made  upon  the  profits  of  the  year  until  it  is  re- 
stored to  its  normal  size.     Capital  receives  5  per 
cent  interest,  and  each  manager  t  ,300  fr.  as  salary 
for  superintendence.     After  interest,  salary  for 
xnanagement,  and  any  needed  sum  for  the  reserve 
fund  have  been  taken  from  the  ^ross  profits  of  the 
year,  the  net  profit  is  thus  divided :  One  quarter 
part  goes  to  the  two  partners,  a  second  to  the 
society,  and  the  remaming  half  to  the  working 
force  m  proportion  to  wages  and  the  number  of 
liQurs'  work  done.     Between  1870  and  1886  the 
number  of  participants  varied  from  710  to  i.ias, 
the  total  of  wages  paid  from  406,414  fr.  to  1,069,- 
905,  the  total  bonus  from  61,625  ^f-  ^  240,050, 
and  the  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages  from  1 3  to  34  per 
cent.     The  liability  of  the  workmen  is  confined 
to  their  interest  in  the  reserve  fund,  which  has 
never  yet  been  drawn  upon  to  pay  losses. 

The  noyau,  or  nucleus,  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  Maison  Leclaire.  The  conditions  of  mem- 
bership are  five  years'  service  in  the  house;  age 
between  twenty-five  and  forty;  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher;  skill  in  work,  and  good  moral 
character.  The  membership  is  kept  at  nearly 
the  same  figure;  the  members  have  a  first  claim 
to  employment  in  bad  times;  it  supplies  men  for 
vacancies  in  the  clerical  force,  from  which  it 
elects  a  new  partner  on  occasion.  It  chooses 
eight  members  of  the  committee  of  conciliation, 
the  partners  being  the  other  two.  This  commit- 
tee takes  cognizance  of  any  misconduct  in  the 
force,  and  examines  candidates  for  admission. 
The  noyau  chooses  the  foreman  each  year  from 
a  list  submitted  by  the  managers.  Member- 
ship in  the  noyau  is  a  condition  for  admission 
to  the  Mutual  Aid  Society,  which  is  thoroughly 
oi-ganized  and  generously  administered,  giving 
aid  in  sickness,  at  death,  and  in  pensions  and  life- 
insurance  policies.  In  1887  its  property  was 
2,053,618  fr. 

The  workinan  in  the  Maison  Leclaire  receives 
the  highest  wages  paid  in  his  craft  in  Paris;  a 
year's  bonus  varying  from  is  to  34  per  cent;  in 
case  of  sickness  5  fr.  a  day;  in  case  of  per- 
manent disability,  a  pension  of  1,200  fr.,  and  he 
m^y  retire  on  such  a  pension  after  twenty  years' 
service.  His  sons  are  preferred  as  apprentices, 
and  at  his  death  1,000  fr.  of  life-insurance  are 
paid  to  his  family  and  the  funeral  expenses  de- 
cayed. The  standard  of  skill  and  character 
corresponds  to  these  exceptional  advantages. 
Peace  and  good-will  reign  in  the  establishment, 
and  its  long  career  of  more  than  sixty  years  of 
prosperity  has  made  it  the  classic  instance  of 
profit-^iajing  elaborately  developed. 

The  profit-sharing  firms  of  Prance  are  now 
some  125  in  number.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant cases,  for  size  and  length  of  trial  of  the 
system,  are  the  noted  Bon  Marchd  of  Paris,  em- 
ploying 3,000  persons,  and  doing  a  business  of 
$30,000,000  a  year;  the  immense  Chaix  print- 
ing house  of  Paris;  the  great  Godin  foundries 
at  Guise,  with  a  capital  of  6,000,000  fr.,  and 


the  Laroche-Joubert  paper  works  at  Angoul6me, 
with  its  thousand  employees. 

The  French  Society  for  the  Practical  Study 
of  Profit-Sharing,  founded  in  1879,  is  a  flourish- 
ing organization.  Membership  m  the  society  is 
confined  to  business  men  practising  the  system. 

In  Germany  and  other  countries  of  the  Conti- 
nent the  heads  of  some  70  firms  would  be  eligible 
to  such  membership. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  a  conservative 
estimate  that  there  are  now  half  a  hundred  firms 
practising  profit-sharing.  No  list  of 
Vaitad  BtatM  ^^^^  firms  has  been  published  since 
1 89 1.  The  manufacturing  company 
the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson 
(q.  v.),  of  St.  Louis,  is,  in  several  ways,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  American  profit-sharing  en- 
terprises. 

'The  N.  O.  Nelson_  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Edwardsville,  111.,  is  situated  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  St.  Louis.  In  this  village,  Leclaire  (q.  v.), 
the  building  of  a  home  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
Cooperative  Building  Association  and  special 
facilities  provided  by  the  company;  a  large  club- 
house is  managed  by  a  considerable  number  of 
men,  who  lodge  and  board  in  it  at  a  moderate 
price;  all  the  buildings  are  provided  with  water, 
steam-heat,  electric  light,  good  drainage,  and 
nearly  every  other  convenience  of  a  city  house; 
provision  for  amusements  has  not  been  over- 
looked. 

The  first  year's  dividend,  paid  by  the  com- 
pany in  1887,  was  5  per  cent  on  wages;  the  next, 
10  per  cent;  the  third,  10  per  cent;  the  fourth, 
8  per  cent;    the  fifth,  10  per  cent;    the   sixth, 

7  per  cent,  and  the  seventh,  4  per  cent;  mak- 
ing 54  per  cent  in  seven  years,  or,  practically, 

8  per  cent  a  year.  In  1893  the  company  suc- 
ceeded in  paying  its  full  force  full  wages  for  full 
time  (a  nine-hour  day),  but  earned  no  bonus. 
The  dividends  for  the  first  five  years  were  paid 
in  cash,  but  employees  were  always  at  liberty 
to  take  it  in  stock,  and  about  three  fourths  did 
so.  After  having  paid  the  dividends  in  cash 
for  five  years,  the  company  took  up  the  plan  of 
paying  only  in  stock;  it  has  always  been  a  rule 
to  redeem  the  stock  at  par,  when  the  holder 
leaves  the  company's  employ. 

Two  other  cases  of  profit-sharing  in  the  United 
States  deserving  particular  attention  are  the 
Bourne  Cotton-Mills  at  Pall  River,  Mass.,  and 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Soap  Works  at  Cincinnati. 
(For  a  full  account  of  these  two  cases,  and  of 
the  Nelson  case,  see  "A  Dividend  to  Labor," 
part  iii.) 

The  cause  of  profit-sharing  is  ably  represented 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  Labor  Copartnerehip 
Association.  In  its  monthly  paper.  Copartner- 
ship, it  states  its  principles  briefly  thus,  with  an 
indication  of  the  results  (issue  for  Aug.,  1907): 
"Our  object  is  to  bring  about  an  organization  of 
industry  based  on  the  principle  of  labor  co< 
partnership ;  that  is  to  say,  a  system  in  which  all 
those  engaged  shall  share  in  the  profit,  capital, 
control,  and  responsibility.  With  this  view  we 
seek  (i)  in  the  cooperative  movement  to  aid  by 
propaganda  and  advice  all  forms  of  production 
based  on  the  above  principle.  (2)  In  other  busi- 
nesses to  induce  employers  and  employed  to 
adopt  schemes  of  profit-sharing  and  investment 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  This  system  is  no 
mere  dream.  Independent  of  the  copartnership 
steps  taken  by  ordinary  businesses,  the  principle 
is  carried  out  by  British  productive  businesses, 
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oi-ganizid  by  working  men,  which,  at  the  end  of 
1 906,  numbered  120;  had  a  capital  of  £1 ,038,980 ; 
sold  in  the  year  £3,806,156  worth  of  goods;  made 
a  net  profit  of  ;£i87,soi  (after  deducting  losses); 
and  paid  to  labor,  in  addition  to  provident  funds, 
a  sum  not  easily  ascertained,  but  exceeding 
;£22,3o8,  as  labor's  share  of  the  results  over  and 
above  standard  wages.  In  some,  the  part  of 
labor,  whether  in  profit  or  in  management,  is 
smaller,  and  in  some  larger,  but  in  all  there  is  co- 
partnership." 

'  The  number  of  cases  in  England  where  profit- 
sharing  is  at  present  in  effect  in  the  "ordinary 
businesses"  just  mentioned  is  83,  according 
to  the  latest  figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Among  these  instances  of  profit-sharing  some 
having  special  interest  are  Fox  Bros.,  woolen 
manufacturers,  WelUngton,  Somerset  (now  the 
oldest  instance,  going  back  of  1866);  J.  T.  &  J. 
Taylor,  of  Batfey  (fourteen  years);  HazeU, 
Watson  &  Viney,  printers,  of  London;  Wm. 
Thomson  &  Sons,  woolens,  Huddersfield  (twenty 
years);  Clarke,  Nicholls  &  Coombs,  of  London, 
confectioners;  and  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  White- 
worth  &  Co.,  the  immense  engineering  works. 
The  most  notable  development  in  a  particular 
business,  however,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
Here  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  of 
London  has  followed  the  counsels  of  Sir  (jeoige 
Livesey,  the  managing  director,  with  the  striking 
result  shown  in  the  first  line  of  figures  of  the 
following  table,  which  also  shows  the  experience 
of  four  other  gas  companies,  influenced  by  the 


companies,  is  that  since  1898  the  former  has  bad 
three  workmen  directors  on  its  board,  chosen  bj 
the  workmen,  and  the  latter  also  has  had  stick 
directors.  (The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  recently  put  into  efliect  a 
stock-sharing  plan  like  that  01  these 
companies.) 

In  view  of  this  record  a  recent  utterance  of  Sir 
George  Livesey,  now  chairman  of  the  company, 
may  be  quoted.  At  the  annual  meetin^r  <^  the 
Labor  (^partnership  Association,  held  Oct.  31, 
1906,  he  moved  this  resolution: 

"That  this  xneetins,  recognizing  the  serious  ineciuafitiefl 
which  abound  in  the  existing  social  system,  affirms  its  bdicf 
in  the  principle  of  copartnerehip,  by  which  labor  and  capital 
are  united  in  a  common  endeavor  to  produce  and  distxibale 
wealth  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  hopes  that  both 
employers  and  employed  will  give  increasing  sajxport  to  an 
industrial  method  so  well  calculated  to  solve  some  of  oat 
most  acute  social  problems." 

He  then  said  he  had  studied  the  industrial 
question  very  closely  since  1^89,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  employers  and  employed  were  getting 
closer  together  under  the  present  wage  system. 
The  remedy,  he  beUeved,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
union  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  same  hands.  Co- 
partnership united  capital  and  labor  and  also 
enabled  the  laborer  to  become  the  cwner  of 
property.  In  advocating  copartnership  as  the 
remedy,  he  was  simply  stating  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  absolute  Uiith.  Mere  profit-shaiin; 
did  not  in  his  experience  go  far  enougrh.  The 
distribution  of   profits  each  year  in  cash    did 
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example  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Companv. 
(See  the  full  account  of  this  company's  scheme  m 
"A  Dividend  to  Labor,"  pp.  317-323.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  sums  credited  to  the  em- 
ployees under  the  schemes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
was  no  less  than  ;£53,956,  while  the  aggregate  amount  since 
the  schemes  were  adopted  exceeds  ;C396,478,  and  the  total 
amount  capitalized  equals  1(368,548.  It  is  expected  that 
the  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  7,137  em- 

gloyees  in  the  capital  of  the  companies  in  two  years  will 
e  not  far  short  ot  ;(5oo,ooo.  What  this  great  sum,  owned 
by  men  most  of  whom  before  the  adoption  <d  these  schemes 
probably  never  possest  a  penny  after  they  had  paid  their 
debts,  means  in  freedom  from  anxiety,  stmiulus  to  careful 
habits  and  forethought,  and  all  that  goes  to  add  to  happiness 
and  strengthen  character,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 
On  the  face  of  it  it  is  clear  that  not  only  are  the  individual 
workmen  the  gainers,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  genuine 
progressive  steps,  the  community  mias  too.  One  thing  at 
any  rate  these  sdiemes  show,  and  that  is  that  labor  copart- 
nership is  practicable  in  gas  companies,  and  if  these  alone 
throughout  the  country  would  take  the  matter  up,  as  five 
have  already  done,  the  improvement  in  the  lives  of  some 
tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  would  be  great  indeed. 

The  most  striking  point  about  the  scheme  of 
the  South  Metropolitan  and  the  South  Suburban 


not  encourage  thrift  because  often  those  among 
whom  the  profits  were  divided  did  not  make  the 
best  use  of  them.     Copartnership  meant  tihat  the 
workers  would  have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
because  as  shareholders  they  would  experience 
the  effects  of  bad  times  as  well  as  of  good.   When 
the  South  Metropolitan  gas  scheme  was  started 
the  share  of  profits  was  paid  in  cash,  with  the 
option  of  investment,  but  only  about   45   per 
cent  of  the  men  invested.     In  1894  it  was  de- 
cided that  half  the  amount  due  should  be  credited 
to  the  men  as  stock  in  the  company  and  the 
balance  paid  in  cash.     Now,  practically  every 
potmd  allotted  is  invested,  the  men  realizing  that 
It  is  much  to  their  advantage  to  let  their  share  of 
profit  accumulate.     Of  the  ;£43,ooo  allotted  to 
the  men  last  July  none  had  been  withdrawn, 
except  that  paid  to  men  leaving  or  in  respect  of 
workmen  who  had  died.     To-day  every  man  in 
regular   employ   was   a   shareholder,    the  total 
amount    invested    beiiu;    over    ;£3oo,ooo.    Co- 
partnership, continued  Sir  George,  increased  the 
workers'  self-respect  and  removed  the  fear  that  in 
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Profit-Sharing 


old  age  they  would  be  in  want.  To  s1k>w  how 
-fclie  men  had  benefited  he  said  that  eleven  of 
'them  employed,  in  one  department  held  between 
"fchem  ;£2,ooo  in  the  company,  while  one  man 
liad  j£4oo.  Sir  George  referred  to  the  many  dif- 
ficulties that  had  to  be  contended  with  in  carry- 
ing out  the  scheme,  the  men  having  to  be 
educated  up  to  it  step  by  step,  but  he  did  not  see 
"why  other  companies  should  not  put  copartner- 
ship into  operation  as  his  own  haa  done. 

Profit-sharing  is  a  conservative  movement. 
It  attempts  to  recall,  as  far  as  is  possible  under 
the  changed  conditions  of  modem 
f—~  industry,  the  old  sentiment  of  part- 
M^jjjjj^  nership  felt  when  the  shoe  manu- 
^  facturer  in  his  small  shop  worked 
at  the  same  bench  with  his  few 
employees,  or  when  the  farm  was  let  on  shares, 
or  the  catch  of  the  fishing  schooner  was  ap- 
portioned among  the  crew.  We  can  no  longer 
divide  the  actual  products  of  industry  among 
the  workers.  But  we  can  modify  the  wage 
system,  and  strengthen  it  at  a  weak  point,  by 
adding  to  fixt  wages  a  variable  bonus,  depend- 
ent on  the  workman's  zeal.  Industrial  part- 
nership, a^ain,  has  this  singular  advantage  over 
the  socialisms  of  the  day,  and  even  over  the 
more  sober  scheme  of  productive  cooperation: 
it  pays  due  respect  to  the  two  great  principles  of 
modem  society  which  must  find  a  modus  viveTi- 
di — democracy  and  aristocracy.  Those  who 
■would  solve  all  industrial  trouSles  by  a  resort 
to  the  easy  but  deceptive  analogy  of  democratic 
government,  and  the  erection  of  an  "industrial 
republic,"  declare  that  j)rofit-sharing  is  not  a 
practical  reform,  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  work- 
man, since  the  bonus  is  bestowed  as  a  gift  and 
not  as  a  right,  and  that,  in  reality,  it  intensifies 
the  evils  of  the  wage  system  by  making  the 
■workingman  more  dependent  on  the  employer. 
These  objections  by  Socialists  and  revolutionary 
reformers  have  the  character  usual  in  criticism 
of  moderate  and  statesmanUke  measures  by 
theorists.  The  practicability  of  the  system  has 
been  amply  proved  by  many  firms  in  long  years 
of  trial.  The  bonus  tends  steadily  to  become 
a  fixt  and  regular  addition  to  wages,  dependent 
not  on  the  mere  will  of  the  employer,  but  on  a 
written  agreement  and  the  results  of  the  year. 
In  its  developed  and  logical  form,  profit-sharing 
makes  the  transition  to  cooperative  production 
more  gradual,  easy,  and  sure  than  any  other 
method  yet  devised.  Its  advocates  do  not  find 
any  objection  to  it  in  the  fact  that  the  employer 
often  profits  b^  the  system  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployee, but  this  fact  seems  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  plan  as  iniquitous  in  the  eyes  of  so-called 
reformers  who  consider  that  the  employer  should 
either  lose  or,  at  least,  not  profit  by  any  change 
in  existing  methods.  A  system  advantageous 
to  both  parties  fails  to  commend  itself  to  such 
very  partial  thinkers  t  Profit-sharing,  on  the 
contrary,  starting  from  the  actual  state  of  things, 
would  modify  this  in  the  interest  of  both  parties 
and  to  the  injury  of  neither;  and  here  is  its 
recommendation  to  the  enlightened  employer 
and  the  sensible  workingman. 

It  is  not  on  the  ground  of  abstract  justice 
or  inherent  right — ^these  are  matters  about 
which  it  is  very  easy  to  be  mistaken — ^but  on 
the  grotmd  of  ordinary  human  nature  and 
actual  experiment,  that  the  advocate  of  profit- 
sharing  bases  his  confidence  in  its  gradual 
diffusion. 


He  can  now  appeal  to  a  large  body  of  ex- 
perience in  favor  of  his  claim  that  a  regular 
dividend  to  labor  out  of  profits  is  one  of  the 
next  steps  which  the  evolution  of  industry  is 
Ukely  to  follow  in  numerous  quarters.  The  chief 
reason  why  profit-sharing  has  not  made  greater 
progress  tlian  the  above  figures  show,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  common  opposition  of  the  trade- 
unions.  How  far  this  opposition  is  justifiable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  welfare  of 
society  we  cannot  here  take  room  to  consider. 
Profit-sharing  is  a  move  by  the  employer  toward 
industrial  peace;  if  it  is  not  accepted  by  the 
workman,  the  latter  should  offer,  if  he  can,  a 
system  better  calculated  to  advance  the  interests 
of  both  parties. 

For  aetails  of  the  history  of  profit-sharing 
and  its  present  condition,  and  a  full  statement 
of  the  argument  for  it,  see  "  Profit-Sharing^  Be- 
tween Employer  and  Employee,"  chap.  ix.  of 
"Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit,"  and  "A 
Dividend  to  Labor"  (part  iii.  and  appendices), 
by  N.  P.  Oilman  (a  bibliography  may  be  found 
in  the  first  work,  continued  in  the  other  two 
volumes);  "Profit-Sharing  Between  Capital  and 
Labor,"  by  Sedley  Taylor;  "Profit-Sharing  and 
the  Labor  Question,'''^  by  T.  W.  Bushill  (an 
employer);  "Sharing  the  Profits,"  by  Mary  W. 
Calkins;  "La  Participation  aux  Bdn^ces,"  the 
French  translation  of  Dr.  Victor  B6hmert's 
work,  with  additions,  revised  edition;  "Guide 
Pratique  pour  I'Application  de  la  Participation 
aux  B6n^fices,"  par  A.  Trombert;  "Methods  of 
Industrial  Remuneration,"  by  D.  P.  Schloss, 
third  edition;  "History  of  Cooperation  in  the 
United  States";  the  "Bulletin  of  the  French 
Society";  Copartnership,  the  monthly  organ  of 
the  Labor  Copartnership  Association  of  London, 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Labor  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  since  1894,  usually  sum- 
marized in  the  Labor  Gazette  of  the  department. 

N.  P.  GiLUAN. 

Objections  to  Profit-sharing 

I.  That  it  is  not  practical,  not  being  suited 
to  the  times.  The  distinguishing  economic  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  time  is  a  tendency  to 
combination.  Firms  that  will  not  enter  "into 
combines,  or  are  not  themselves  doing  a  very  large 
business,  are  troubled  not  as  to  the  way  in  which 
to  share  their  profits,  but  as  to  their  inability  to 
make  any  profits  to  share.  In  the  best  times 
many  firms  make  no  profits.  Profit-shiaring  is 
scarcely  then  applicable  except  to  great  monopo- 
lies and  the  strongest  firms.  Of  the  seven  in- 
stances in  New  England  cited  by  Professor  Bemis 
("Cooperation  in  New  England,"  by  Professor 
Bemis,  in  publications  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  Nov.,  1886),  one,  a  shoe  estab- 
lishment of  Brockton,  Mass.,  was  not  a  case  of 
profit-sharing,  but  a  percentage  on  capital  paid 
m  by  workmen;  one,  the  New  Haven  Wire  Com- 
pany, merely  proposed  the  plan  to  the  employees, 
which  was  rejected;  and  only  oiie  of  the  entire 
seven  had  ever  paid  a  dividend.  Mr.  Paul  Monroe 
states,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
May,  1896,  that  of  jo  cases  of  profit-sharing  only 
12  continue.  Its  fnends  claim  that  in  many  cases 
of  discontinuance  the  failure  was  due,  not  to  any- 
thing inherent  in  the  system,  but  to  intrinsic 
causes.  This  is  true  and  is  the  most  damaging 
and  conclusive  testimony  against  the  system. 
It  is  not  suited  to  the  times.    Extrinsic  causes 
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usually  prevent  its  successful  operation.  Its  di- 
agnosis of  present  evils  does  not  go  deep  enough. 
Employers  can  rarely  practise  it,  and  employees 
care  little  for  it. 

3.  Even  when  successful,  as  it  is  in  a  few  strong 
firms,  it  is  of  questionable  advantage  to  working 
men.  Unless  coupled  with  other  reforms,  which 
are  not  profit-sharing,  it  gives  the  worker  no 
voice  in  the  management.  It  does  not  develop 
the  responsibility  of  the  worker.  Its  advocates 
claim,  indeed,  that  while  it  does  not  do  everything 
it  is  at  least  a  practical  first  step  to-day  toward 
industrial  partnership.  This,  its  critics  say,  is  not 
the  case.  In  their  view  it  is  not  a  step  toward 
industrial  democracy  or  fraternity.  It  inten- 
sifies paternalism.  It  says,  "If  you,  the  worker, 
will  work  a  little  harder,  we,  the  management, 
will  give  you  a  slight  share  of  your  increased 
earnings."  Mr.  Monroe  (see  above)  sums  up  the 
case  as  to  profit-sharing  by  declaring  it  of  some 
importance  from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  but 
little,  if  any,  from  that  of  social  progress. 

•3.  Profit-sharing  is  unjust. 

Says  a  recent  writer — we  abridge  his  words: 

There  is  only  one  party  to  it.  and  that  is  the  employer. 
He  proposes.it;  he  decides  when  a  surplus  of  profits  exists, 
and  how  much  it  is;  he  lays  down  rules  for  apportioxunent  and 
distribution  among  employees;  in  a  word,  he  manages  the 
business  and  the  boolcs  without  any  right  of  interference  or 
question  by  employees,  and  from  his  decision  there  is  no 
appeal.  All  these  things  give  profit-stiaring  the  appearance 
«  a  gift  bestowed,  whereas  it  is  a  payment  earned.  It  is 
not  l^ally  a  gift  which  must  take  eSect  inunediately;  it  is  a 
mere  promise  without  consideration,  and  caimot  he  enforced. 
Wage-workers  demand  not  merely  greater  wa^ea,  which  they 
have  already  obtained,  but  a  greater  proportionate  share  ol 
products  in  accdfrdance  with  the  new  ethics  of  social  justice. 
Profit-sharing  not  only  oiTeis  no  balm  for  this,  the  real 
wound  of  industrial  society,  but  aggravates  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Gilman,  in  the  work  above  quoted  (pp.  415-416),  says 
that  employers  who  have  adopted  profit-sharing  "generally 
agree  that  the  division  of  a  bonus  among  the  working  men  is 
good  business  policy;  ...  in  most  cases  they  claim  that 
their  own  share  is  greater  than  the  whole  profits  were  under 
the  simple  wage  system."  By  what  means  has  their  share 
become  "greater*  ?  Through  whose  efforts  are  they  en- 
riched by  extra  profits?  Says  Mr.  Gilman:  "Out  of  this  extra 
profit  comes  the  share  of  men  whose  diligence  and  care  have 
created  it." 

Profit-sharing  thus  reduces  the  proportionate  share  of  work- 
men. If  extra  profits,  or.  in  other  words,  more  goods,  are 
produced  solely  by  the  "diligence  and  care"  of  employees, 
to  them  should  belong  the  goods.  No  part  of  them  should 
go  to  capital,  for  this  has  played  no  part  in  creating  the  sur- 
plus; no  part  should  go  to  the  employer,  for  he  has  done 
actually  less.  Every  consideration  of  justice  demands  that 
laborers,  who  have  by  increased  exertion  produced  more, 
should  alone  have  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  To  bestow  a  part 
M  this  on  the  laborer,  and  a  part  on  the  employer,  is  what 
profit-sharing  graciously  offers  to  dot 

4.  Profit-sharing  misleads.  It  has  been  before 
the  world  fifty  years.  Largely  tried,  it  has  to-day 
only  108  firms  in  all  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Meanwhile  the  social  question  is  de- 
veloping a  crisis  around  the  world.  Society 
demands  deeper  remedies  than  what  has  accom- 
plished so  little  in  fifty  years,  and  that  of  doubtf  til 
good. 

PROGRESS  (URITED  STATES):  The  table  on 
pages  968, 969  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  sum- 
mary of  the  U.  S.  Btu«au  of  Statistics  for  March, 
1907. 

PROHIBITION:  The  object  of  Prohibitionists 
is  to  obtain  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicatmg  liquors,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  industries,  science  and  art, 
and  medicine.  They  argue  that  this  is  advisable 
because  vast  sums  of  money  are  annually  wasted 
by  the  people  in  the  purchase  of  liquor,  and  its 


consumption  reduces  the  productiveness  of  labor; 
because  pauperism  and  crime  are  largely  increased 
thereby;  because  the  habit  of  drinking  renders 
the  citizen  less  able  to  serve  in  the  defense  of  gov- 
ernment, when  necessary,  or  to  perform  his  part 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation,  and  because  the 
government  should  protect  the  defenseless  womeo 
and  children,  who  are  most  injured  by  drunk- 
enness. They  also  urge  that  the  sale  of  liquor  as 
an  organized  business  is  an  element  of  corruptiaa 
in  national  life.  The  opponents  of  prohibitioa 
dispute  some  of  the  facts  of  its  advocates ;  assert 
that  drunkenness  is  rather  the  accompaniment 
than  the  cause  of  pauperism  and  cnme,  and 
sague  that,  in  any  event,  prohibitory  laws  cannot 
be  enforced,  and  that  some  other  system  'will  be 
more  efifectual  in  restraining  the  sale  of  liquor. 
They  also  contend  that  prohibitory  laws  infringe  ! 
the  individual  Uberty  of  the  citizen.  On  D«.  I 
5,  1887,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  an  important  decision,  holding  that  it  is 
within  the  discretionary  police  powers  of  a  state 
to  protect  public  health,  safety,  and  morals, 
even  by  the  destruction  of  property,  and  that  the 
Kansas  laws,  providing  for  the  destruction,  with- 
out compensation,  of  property  used  in  connection 
with  liquor-selling,  do  not  violate  the  provision  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
t]iat  "no  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  nor  shall  any  state  de- 
prive any  person  of  .  .  .  property,  without  due 
process  of  law."  A  prohibitory  law  was  passed 
m  Maine  in  1846,  and  in  1851  a  more  stringent 
one,  including  the  provision  for  the  seiztire  and 

destruction    of   intoxicating    liquors 

Hiitorr     (known  as  the  "Maine  Law,"  and 

'     drafted  by  Neal  Dow),  was  enacted, 

and  has  since  been  in  force,  except 
for  the  years  1856  and  1857.  Vermont  in  1852, 
New  Hampshire  m  1855,  and  Connecticut  in  1854 
passed  the  Maine  law.  New  York  enacted  a  sim- 
ilar law  in  1855,  but  it  was  promptly  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  courts  on  account  of  the 
exposure  to  confiscation  of  liquors  owned  prior  to 
its  passage.  A  prohibition  law  was  enacted  in 
Indiana  m  1855,  but  deckued  unconstitutional, 
and  was  repealed  in  1858.  Illinois  also  bad  a 
nominal  prohibition  law,  1851-53.  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  by  their  constitutions,  forbade  the 
passage  of  a  license  law.  A  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  Kansas  was  ratified  by 
the  people  in  i8go,  and  this  has  been  enforced  by 
legislation.  A  similar  amendment  was  passed  in 
Iowa  in  1883,  and  had  a  large  popular  majority, 
but  in  the  next  year  it  was  pronounced  invalid 
because  of  informalities  in  its  passage.  In  1884  a 
prohibitory  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 
Alaska  was  placed  under  prohibition  in  1887  by 
executive  order  of  President  Cleveland.  Rhode 
Island  has  at  various  times  had  prohibitory 
statutes  in  force.  North  and  South  Dakota  were 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1890  as  prohibiticm 
states.  The  Indian  Territory  was  early  placed 
under  prohibition  by  act  of  Congress  and  the  pro- 
hibitions were  added  to  by  legislation  of  the 
Indian  "nations."  Georgia  passed  a  prohibitory 
statute  in  1907,  exceedingly  stringent  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  terms,  and  Oklahoma,  on  Sept. 
1 7  of  the  same  year,  adopted  a  constitution  ccki- 
taining  a  prohibitory  clause. 

Prohibition  in  Vermont  was  repealed  in  190a  by 
political  agitation.  The  same  thing  came  to  pass 
m  New  Hampshire  in  1903.  Connecticut  repealed 
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the  law  in  1873.  Rhode  Island  repealed  her  la- 
test prohibition  law  in  1889.  Iowa  nullified  the 
prohibition  law  by  enacting  the  "mulct  law"  ([to 
all  intents  a  license  law)  in  1894.  Ohio  retains 
its  antilicense  constitution,  but  legalizes  the 
liquor  traffic  under  a  "tax."     Michigan  repealed 

erohibition  in  1875.  South  Dakota  repealed  its 
tw  in  1896,  and  Congress  voted  a  license  law  for 
Alaska  in  1899. 

The  j^ar  X907  closes  with  five  prohibition 
states,  mcluding  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma — 
Maine,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Georgia,  and  Ok- 
lahoma, and  probably  Alabama. 

It  may  properly  be  said  here  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  alfeged  to  the  contrary,  prohibitory  law 
has  never  Men  a  "failure"  in  any  of  the  states 
-where  it  has  been  tried,  tho,  on  account  of  politi- 
cal corruption,  it  has  frequently  lacked  much  of 
accomplishing  the  full  results  desired.  Its  re- 
peal, m  every  case,  has  been  secured  by  tre- 
mendous efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  liquor  in- 
terests which  have  resorted  to  misrepresentation, 
bribery,  intimidation,  and  frauds  of  the  grossest 
character. 

The  year  1907  witnessed  a  marked  revival  of 
the  prohibition  idea,  especially  in  the  South, 
-where  already  (see  article  Local  Prohibition) 
there  is  much  territory  under  no-license  law. 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bauna  are  believed  to  be  upon  the  eve  of  passing 
prohibitory  laws.  • 

I.  What  Prohibitian  If  eans 

Prohibition,  the  opposite  of  permission,  is  not 
a  synonym  of  annihilation.  Those  who  say, 
"Prohibition  does  not  prohibit" — a  self-contra- 
dictory proposition — ^mean  that  prohibition  does 
not  annihilate.  This  is  manifestly  true  of  all 
kinds  of  prohibitions  in  this  world — those  of  the 
divine  government,'  of  family  government,  and  of 
ci-vil  government  alike.  Prohibition  does  not 
annihilate,  not  even  when  it  forbids  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  and  Sunday-work. 

Prohibition  does  not  define  accomplishment, 
but  only  the  aim  and  attitude  of  government 
toward  wrong.  License  is  a  purchased  truce-~ 
sometimes  a  surrender;  prohibition  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  License  is'  an  edict  of  toleration — 
sometimes  a  certificate  of  "good  moral  char- 
acter"; prohibition  is  a  proclamation  of  out- 
lawry. The  first  requisite  of  law  is  justice.  A 
law  that  sanctions  wrong  is  not  law  at  alt,  but 
legislative  crime.  It  is  not  "public  sentiment," 
but  public  conscience,  out  of  which  law  should  be 
quarried.  Law  is  an  educator.  Dueling,  and 
smuggling,  and  liquor-selling  were  once  in  the 
"best  society."  Gradually  the  law  has  made 
them  disreputable.  Rum-selling  under  prohibi- 
tion is  a  sneaking  fugitive,  like  counterfeiting — 
not  dead,  but  disgraced,  and  so  shorn  of  power. 

In  Maine  children  grow  up  -without  e-ver  seeing 
a  drunken  man.  In  most  parts  of  Kansas  and  in 
Iowa,  while  the  prohibition  law  was  in  force,  the 
law  against  the  saloon  is  as  effective  as  the  law 
.against  the  brothel  or  the  burglar.  To  this  fact 
testify  go-vemors,  senators,  congressmen,  pastors, 
phjTStcians,  manufacturers — against  whose  evi- 
dence scarcely  a  witness  can  be 
Amnwntt  tirought  in  rebuttal  except  "anony- 
^^^  mous."      The   hquor-dealer's  state- 

ment that  more  liquor  is  consumed 
tmder  prohibition  than  without  it  is  canceled  by 
actions  that  speak  louder  than  words,  by  frantic 


efforts,  at  great  cost,  to  defeat  prohibition  wher- 
ever it  is  proposed. 

The  argument  for  prohibition  may  be  con- 
cisely stated  in  four  propositions: 

I.  The  business  interests  of  our  country  de- 
mand the  suppression  of  their  worst  foe — the 
Uquor  traffic. 

3.  The  homes  of  our  country  demand  the  sup- 
pression of  their  worst  foe — the  liquor  traffic. 

3.  The  political  liberty  of  our  country  demands 
the  suppression  of  its  worst  foe — the  liquor  traffic. 

4.  The  conscience  of  the  country  demands 
that  the  attitude  of  government  toward  this  foe 
of  business,  home,  and  Uberty,  as  toward  other 
foes  of  the  public  good,  shall  be  one  of  uncom- 
promising hostility. 

The  prohibiting  of  the  sale  of  a  maddening 
poison  IS  not  a  "sumptuary  law" — that  is,  a  law 
against  luxury — but  rather  a  law  to  promote 
luxury;  to  give  every  year  to  the  impoverished 
famihes  of  those  who  waste  their  money  for  drink, 
in  place  of  it,  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  pianos, 
books,  pictures,  etc. 

Prohibition  is  consistent  -with  liberty  in  the 
same  way  as  fire-escapes  and  quarantines  are.  A 
prohibitory  liquor  law  is  not  aimed  at  the  habits 
of  the  drinking-man  but  at  the  -vicious  business 
of  the  seller,  and  therefore  is  a  law  for  the  promo- 
-tion  of  commerce,  for  the  protection  of  labor,  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  and  crime,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  and  home  and  liberty. 

The  capital  that  is  invested  in  tiie  liquor 
business,  if  in-vested  in  legitimate  forms  of  trade, 
would  give  employment  to  hund^ds  of  thou- 
sands more  people  than  are  now  employed  by  it, 
producing  goods  that  would  be  demanded  if  the 
money  spent  for  drink  were  turned  to  the  legiti- 
mate channels  of  trade. 

Not  only  life,  but  liberty  itself,  is  menaced  by 
alcohol.  In  the  wonls  of  the  Catholic  Review, 
"There  is  nothing  fanciful  in  the  assertion  that 
in  most  of  the  targe  cities  the  saloon-keeping 
interest  has  as  much  representation  in  the  com- 
mon council  as  have  all  other  interests  com- 
bined— that  is  to  say,  the  minority  in  numbers, 
intelligence,  and  decency  governs  the  majority 
in  most  of  our  large  cities."  It  is  this  "spoils 
system"  of  the  saloons  that  civil-service  reform- 
ers should  strike  at,  if  they  would  cure  political 
corruption  at  the  root.  It  is  not  so  much  ex- 
amination of  office-seekers  as  extermination  of 
these  office-brokers  of  the  saloon  that  is  needed. 
Municipal  reformers  also  should  learn  that  it  is 
not  by  a  change  in  the  mayor's  office,  but  by  a 
change  in  the  saloon,  that  city  politics  is  to  be 
purified.  If  our  city  politics  is  in  slavery  to  the 
saloons  to-day,  when  the  states  are  able  to  re- 
strain them  by  their  yeoman  majorities  in  the 
legislatures,  what  of  the  time  when  the  cities 
shall  have  the  majority  of  our  voters  ? 

Those  uses  of  alcoholic  liquors  which  have  been 
made  the  excuse  for  their  continued  sale,  specially 
their  use  in  medicine,  have  far  less  importance 
now  than  formerly.  The  whole  trend  of  medical 
science  is  away  from  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medi- 
cine. Only  a  small  part  of  the  amount  so  used  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  is  employed  to-day. 
Thousands  of  succes^ul  physicians  now  never  use 
it  at  all,  and  its  most  ardent  advocate  uses  it  -with 
care  and  far  less  frequently  than  in  the  past.  In 
the  realm  of  the  arts,  denatured  alcohol — that  is 
to  say,  alcohol  made  unfit  for  drinking  purposes 
by  adding  substances  having  a  r^jj^^g  ^te — 
is  now  coming  into  common  use.  O 
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Proobbss  or  thb  Unitbd  Smtbs 


Itsms 

iSoo 

1810 

1890 

1830 

1840 

1850 

>86a 

837,844 

5.308.483 

6.41 

I.999.77S 

7.939.881 

3.69 

9,059,043 
9.638.453 

9,059.043 

13.866,090 
6.35 

9.059,043 

17.069,453 

8.99 

«.98o,959 

S3. 191.876 

.7.78 

7.135.780.000 

307.69 

63.453.774 

13. 03 

Population' 

3i.443.3>i 

Wealth" $. 

i6,i59.6i6.eao 

Wealth  per  capita" t. 

Debt,  lea*  cash  in  treasury* t. 

Debt  per  capita t. 

Interest-bearing  debt* $. 

Circulation  of  money $. 

Per  capita $. 

National  banks.  No 

89,966,394 

IS.  63 

83,976,394 

36,500,000 

5. 00 

S3.i73.«i8 

7.34 

S3.i73."8 

55.000,000 

7.59 

91,015,566 

9.49 

91.015.566 

67,100,000 

6.94 

48,565.407 

3-77 

48,565,406 

87.344.99s 

6.79 

3,S73,344 

0.31 

I86|305i48i 
10.91 

59.964.403 

1.91 

64.640.83I 

435.407.959 

13-8$ 

Camtal t 

Bank dearinn.  New  York t. 

7.9.1I.XA1.0S7 

Total,  U.S.'. $. 

l>epoeit8  in  national  banks ....$. 

Depositors,  savings-banks.  No ... 

1.138.576 
8.635 

'"Ji:ISJ 

14.051.590 
78.701 

43.431.130 

951.354 
3.967.343.580 

x49.177.5a4 

.    «93.8m 
7,980.493.060 

Fami  products,  value'. .' $ 

Manufacturingestablishinents',  No. . 

193.035 

T.019,  zo6,6l6 

39!668!686 

i.88s,86i!67l 

Value  of  prtxlucts' '...$. 

Receipts— Net  oixiinary" 1. 

Customs $. 

10,848,749 

9,080,933 

809.397 

7.411.370 

3,560,870 

3,448,716 

64,131 

3,403,601 

91,353,768 

17.19 

70.971.780 

13-37 

5a.i44 

9,384.914 

8.583.309 

7.431 

5.311.089 

>.994.3>4 

1.654,944 

83.744 

3.>63.«7i 

85,400,000 

11.80 

66,757,970 

9.39 

91.9U 

17.840,670 

15.e05.613 

106,361 

13.134.531 

».630,39» 

4.387.990 

3,908,376 

5,151,004 

74.450.000 

7-71 

69,691,669 

•7.33 

46,55s 
7.79».S44 

94,844,117 
11.939.39t 

19,l6l 

I3.»»9.S33 

4.767.139 

3.S39.499 

I.363.S97 

i.9".S75 

69,790,956 

4.87 

71.670,735 

557 

3»s.747 
9.S79.'95 

19.480,115 

"•'"?:IS9' 

S4,139.9>o 
7.09S.367 
6.113.897 
9.603.569 

98,958,706 

193,668,039 
7?i5 

1,197,877 
15,495.180 

56.oS4.6oo 
S3.1S7.51> 

Expenditures — Net  ordinary  " $ . 

War t. 

Navy i. 

Pensions $. 

Interest  on  public  debt 8. 

Imports  of  merchandise I. 

Per  capita {. 

Exports  of  merchandise 8. 

Per  capita $. 

Domestic  exports — ^Iron,  steel,  and 
manufactures  of t. 

Manufactures $. 

Faiin  aniinal9-~ Value $. 

37.165.990 
9.687.095 

3.789,393 
173.509.596 

7.48 
144.37s.736 

6.93 

t,9S3.709 

93,993,106 

544,180,516 

60.056,755 

16,479,903 

11,514.650 

i.iao,8o9 

3.144.191 

353.616.119 

11.95 

333.576.057 

10.61 

5.870.114 

4S.4s3.008 

1.089.329,915 

isolsoo 

Production  of  gold *. 

"3,463 

«'73.i" 

"564.950 

"11,697,899 

50,000,000 

50,900 

6,966,933 

It  90 

3.080 

S8S.779 

1,848,949 

13.044. 68e 

Pig  iron  tons 

90.000 

165.000 

S86.903 

563.7$$ 

8SI.99S 

Tin  plates,  lbs 

"lOO 

35,803.114 

84.833,373 

377,531.87s 

650 

53,516,959 

100.485,944 

593.071,104 

».S33.7i8 

110,596 

S39.409 

9.031 

woSrftjsT":::":::::::"::*. 

60.964.9  u 

173.104.9s4 

t^heat,  bushels 

Cotton,  bales 

1SS.556 

340,000 

606,061 

976.845 

4.861.999 

119.040 
498.  T85 

Sugar  consuined*  tons 

69.711 
»S 

stiU 

Passense'rs  carried.  No 

' 

Rates,  ton  per  mile,  cents 

American  vesseh:  built,  tons 

Trading,  domestic,  etc.,  tons 

106.361 
301,919 
669,93 1 

197.575 
984)369 

6Si:JI? 
619,048 
"3.S00 

58.560 
614,508 
576.475 

11,106 

191,903 

1,980,999 
I       899.765 

S4.199 

»79.»55 
1.949.743 
1.585.711 

198,966 

"4.797 
9,807,631 

On  Gnat  Lakes,  tons 

467,774 

Vessels  passing  tfirough  Sault  Ste. 
Mane  Canal,  tons 

40t  tfC? 

Amount  of  liabilities $. 

79.807.000 

Post-offices,  No 

980,804 

9-,300 
551.684 

4,500 
1,111,937 

1.850.583 

13.468 
4.543.599 

18.417 
5.499.985 

98.498 

8.5 18,067 

Receipts,  Post-office  fDepartment  .$ . 

-359 

"861 

1.403 

s,596 

4.051 

Patents  issued.  No 

84.JJI 

,6,.PJ 

4,778 

8,385 

93.399 

150.937 

'  Exclusive  of  Alaska  and  islands  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
'  Census  figures;  those  for  intermediate  years  estimated. 
'  True  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property. 


*  1904. 

» Tor- 


fo&l  debt  prior  to  1855. 

*  Figures  for  the  years  iSoo  to  1850  include  the  total  public  debt. 

'  Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  stated  separately  prior  to  1876.  From  1869  to  187S,  inclusive,  gold  and  silver  were  not  ni 
circulation  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  estimated  that  the  aveiagc  specie  arcttlation  was  about  $95,000,000,  and  this 
estimate  is  contmued  for  the  three  following  yean  tmder  the  head  of  gold.    After  that  period  gold  was  available  for  circulatiaii. 

*  Total  specie  in  circulation.     Gold  and  silver  not  separately  stated  prior  to  1876. 

*  Includes  notes  of  Bank  of  U.  S.,  state-bank  notes,  demand  notes  of  1869  and  1863;  fractional  currency,  1863  to  1I78: 
treasury  notes  of  1890,  1891  to  date:  and  currency  certificates.  Act  of  June  8,  1879.  1899  to  1900. 

"  Efxciusive  of  neighborhood  industries  and  hand  trades,  included  in  previous  years. 

<*  "Net  ordinary  receipts"  include  receipts  from  customs,  internal  revenue,  direct  tax,  public  lands,  and  "miineHMieocs. 

"  "Net  ordinary  expenses"  include  expenditures  for  war,  navy,  Indians,  pensions,  and  " misoellaoeaas." 
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Proorsu  or  THB  Umitbd  Statbs — Continmd 


Itbim 


1870 


i88e 


1890 


1900 


1906 


Area',  sqoan miks 

Population' 

Population,  Kguare  ndle' 

Weahh" $. 

Wealth  per  ca(nte'> $. 

Debt,  less  caih  in  treasury* $. 

Debt  per  capita $. 

Interest-bearing  debt* $. 

Circulation  of  money I. 

Per  capita $. 

National  banks.  No 

Capital S. 

Bank  clearings.  New  York $. 

Total.  United  States $. 

De^Msits  in  national  banks $ . 

Ssvin^banks $. 

Depoaitan,  savings-banks,  No 

Farms  and  farm  property' %. 

Farm  products,  value' $. 

Hannmcturing  estabHsbments',  No 

Value  cf  products* (. 

Receipts — Net  ordinary" $. 

Customs t. 

Internal  revenue $. 

Expenditures — Net  ordinary'* $. 

Navy  .■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■".■.■.■.■■.■  .■.■.■.■.i; 

Pensions $. 

Interest  on  pubHc  debt $. 

Imports  of  merchandise %. 

Per  capita (. 

Exports  of  merchandise $. 

Per  capita $. 

Domestic    exports — ^Iron.    steel,    and 

manufactures  of ( 

Manufactures ( 

Fann  animals — Value $ 

Production  of  gold $ 

Silver,  commercial  value • 

Coal,  tons 

Petroleum,  gallons 

Pig  iron,  tons 

Steel,  tons 

Tin  plates,  lbs 

Copper,  tons 

Wool,  lbs 

Wheat,  bushels 

Com,  bushels 

Cotton,  bales 

Cane  sugar,  tons 

So^r  consumed,  tons 

Railways  opemted,  miles 

Passengers  carried,  No 

Freight  carried  i  mile,  tons 

Rates,  ton  per  mile,  cents 

American  vessels:  built,  tons 

Trading,  domestic,  etc.,  tons 

Tmding,  foreign,  tons 

On  Great  Lakes,  tons 

Vessels    passing    through    Sault    Ste. 

Marie  Canal,  tons 

Commercial  failures.  No 

Amount  of  liabilities $ 

Post-offices,  No 

Receipts,  Post-office  Department. . .  .$ 

Telegrams  sent**.  No 

Newspapers,  etc..  No 

PubHc  schools,  salaries f 

Patents  issued.  No 

Immigrants  arrived".  No 


t, 016,789 
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n.  Remits  of  Prohibition 

Btnefits  of  Prohibition. — The  practical  trial  of 
the  prohibition  policy  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  in- 
terfered with  by  many  and  serious  difficulties. 
Great  as  is  the  extent  of  territory,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, where  experiments  have  been  made  since 
ihs  agitation  began,  this  policy  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  a  systematic  introduction  and  broad 
fotmdation.  The  national  Congress  has  never 
enacted  general  prohibitory  legislation,  and  has 
never  given  support  to  or  even  recognized  the 
prohibitory  measures  adopted  in  states  and  lo- 
calities; indeed,  the  attitude  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  nearly  fifty  years  has  been  in  formal 
antagonism  to  prohibition.  The  states,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  uniformly  (or  with  but 
brief  intervals  of  prohibition)  permitted  license 
under  certain  conditions — conditions  that,  in 
practise,  have  effectually  excluded 
■otFairlT  prohibitory  law  from  most  of  the 
igs^  chief  centers  of  population.  Thus, 
in  New  England,  while  two  states 
(Maine  and  Vermont)  were  constant- 
ly under  complete  prohibition  for  a  long  term  of 
years;  the  other  four  states  (Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island), 
tho  nominally  prohibiting  the  traffic  at  times  in 
that  period,  have  so  far  mclined  to  license  as  to 
give  continuance  to  liquor  manufacture  and  com- 
merce in  such  cities  as  Boston,  Portsmouth,  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  and  Providence.  Kansas  has 
for  years  stood  alone  at  the  West ;  meantime  the 
neighboring  license  states  with  their  great  cities 
have  been  ajg^^ressively  hostile  to  prohibitory 
laws  and  diUgently  sought  to  flood  the  prohibition 
districts  with  liquor.  There  is  no  prohibition 
state  or  county,  city,  village,  or  township  where 
the  success  of  the  policy  is  not  or  may  not  be  at 
any  time  endangered  by  the  interference  of  the 
liquor  trade  in  hcense  states,  counties,  or  locali- 
ties close  at  hand. 

By  a  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  no 
prohibition  state  can,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  (not  yet  granted),  prevent  an  inter- 
state railway  or  express  company  from  carrying 
to  any  point  within  its  borders  liquor  brought 
from  another  state. 

The  chief  of  the  local  difficulties  undoubtedly 
arises  from  the  failure  of  the  controUing  political 
parties  to  earnestly  identify  themselves  with  the 
cause  of  prohibition.  This  is  not  at  all  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  people,  as  the  souix»  of 
parties  and  of  government,  are  fundamentally 
responsible  in  cases  of  neglect  or  opposition ;  for 
the  existence  of  prohibition  implies  that  popular 
consent  and  approval  have  already  been  granted. 
An  indifferent  or  a  hostile  partizan  attitude  is 
frequently,  if  not  alwa^rs,  taken  without  regard 
to  genuine  public  sentiment — at  least  without 
regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  best  citizens ;  party 
action  is  controlled  by  designing  leaders,  and 
leaders  are  readily  influenced  against  prohibition 
by  aggressive  demands,  bribes,  threats,  and 
promises  of  support  from  the  Uquor  element. 
Thus  it  has  happened  nearly  everywhere  that 
prohibition  has  not  enjoyed  the  cordial  political 
support  necessary  to  its  full  success.  Men  per- 
sonally opposed  to  prohibition,  or  deliberately 
pledged  to  its  organized  foes,  have  been  chosen  to 
nil  the  offices  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
administration  of  law — as  judges,  prosecuting 
attorney^,  mayors,  sheriffs,  eddermen,  police 
authorities,  etc.;  juries  have  been  packed  with 


saloon  adherents — in  short,  it  has  often  seemed 
that  the  entire  machinery  of  government  has 
been  given  over  to  the  outlawed  traffic     Would 
thoroughly  enforced  prohibition  be 
XziMri«Be«  beneficial?     Are  the  benefits  of  par- 
'^  tial  prohibition  such  as  to  justify  en- 

acting a  prohibitory  law  that  may  be 
only  partially  effective? 

In  sifting  the  great  mass  of  testimony  that 
every  patient  inquirer  may  easily  gather,  it  is 
difficult  to  adopt  an  entirely  satisfactory  method 
of  classification.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article 
the  testimony  will  be  presented  under  two  heads: 
(i)  Diminution  of  the  Consumption  of  Drink,  and 
Effects  upon  Crime  and  Kindred  Evils;  (i) 
Economic  and  Other  Effects. 

Nothing  is  more  suggestive  than  the  unanim- 
ity and  the  vigor  with  which  prohibition  laws 
are  opposed  by  all  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic 
In  the  uncompromising  hostility  with  which  the 
"trade"  meets  every  attempt  to  establish  pro- 
hibition lies  a  strong  indication  of  prohibition's 
effectiveness. 

Neal  Dow,  the  "Father  of  the  Maine  Law," 
made  this  declaration:  "I  think  I  have  seen 
nearly  an  acre  of  ptmcheons  of  West  India  nan  at 
one  time  on  our  wharves,  just  landed 
from  ships.  All  this  time  seven  dis- 
tilleries (in  Portland)  running  day 
and  night!  Now  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  we  have  not  had  a  puncheon  of  West 
India  rum  imported  here  in  five  years — yes,  I 
will  say  ten  years,  and  there  is  but  one  distillery 
in  the  state,  and  that  not  running,  I  think;  but 
if  it  runs  it  is  laid  under  $3,000  bonds  to  sell  no 
spirit  except  for  medicinal  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses or  for  exportation."' 

These  statements  are  confirmed  with  the 
strongest  emphasis  b^  well-nigh  all  the  eminent 
men  of  Maine.  It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to 
make  even  a  summary  of  all  the  important  testi- 
mony. 

Senator  William  P.  Frye  in  1890  wrote: 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  in  the  State  ol  Uaine  thera 
waia  grocery  store  at  nearly  every  four  comcfs  in  certain  pot^ 
tiona  ct  the  state,  whose  princi(>aj  business  was  in  the  safe  of 
New  England  nun;  when  the  jails  were  crowded  and  poverty 

{irevailed.  To^lay  the  country  portions  of  the  state  are  ahu- 
utely  free  from  the  sale  of  liquor:  poverty  is  comparattrelT 
unlcnown,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  the  Jails  have  been 
without  occupants  for  years  at  a  time.  ,  .  . 

The  law  is  not  a  failure;  it  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
wonderful  Bucoeas. 

Senator  Eugene  Hale  in  the  same  year  wrote: 

Throughout  the  state  generally  the  prohibitory  law  ha* 
driven  out  the  grog-shop,  and  while  liquor  is  undoubtedly 
sold  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  it  is  not  done  in  an  open 
way,  and  the  amount  of  Uquor«eUing  is  smaller  even  in  these 
larger  towns  and  cities  than  in  corresponding  places  elsewhere. 
Mame  people  believe  in  prohibition  because  they  are  every- 
day witnesses  to  its  good  effect. 

These  letters  were  published  in  Th«  Voice  with 
the  following  indorsements : 

James  G.  Blaine:  "On  the  point  of  the  relative  amoont  of 
the  liquon  sold  at  present  in  Maine  and  in  those  states  wiien 
a  system  of  license  prevails,  I  am  sure,  from  peiaooa]  knowl- 
edge and  observation,  that  the  sales  an  immeansably  less  ia 
Maine." 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  U.  S.  senator  from  Maine,  and  fonnerty 
vice-president  of  the  U.  S.:  "  I  concur  in  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Frye.  In  the  great  good  produced  by  the  proiaibitaiy 
liquor  law  of  Maine,  no  man  can  doubt  who  has  seen  its  re- 
sults.    It  has  been  of  immense  value." 

Lot  M.  Monill,  U.  S.  senator  from  Maine:  "I  have  the 
honor  unhesitatingly  to  concur  in  the  opinions  exprest  in  the 
foregoing  by  my  colleague,  Hoii.  Mr.  Prye." 

> "  Alcohol  and  the  State,"  f>.istb 
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John  Lynch ,  member  of  Congress  from  Maine :  "  I  fully  con- 
cur in  the  statement  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Frye,  in  rmird  to 
the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law  in  the  State  of 
Maine." 

John  A.  Peten  and  Eugene  Hale,  memben  of  Congress 
frnn  Maine:  "  We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  much  less  intem- 
perance in  Maine  than  formerly,  and  that  the  result  is  largely 
produced  by  what  is  termed  prohibitory  legislation." 

Confessedly,  of  late  3rears,  there  has  been  much 
violation  of  the  law  in  Maine.  The  assertion  has 
frequently  been  made  that  it  cannot  be  enforced. 
The  election  of  a  Prohibition  Party  sheriff, 
Sajnuel  P.  Pearson,  in  Portland,  in  looo,  answered 
that  assertion,  and  the  law  has  since  been  enforced 
there  and  in  other  cities  by  Republican  officials 
tinder  proper  incentives. 

In  Kansas  there  has  always  been  a  tremendous 
opposition  to  the  law,  and  at  times  the  opponents 
have  been  in  practical  possession  of 
the  state  goiremment.  In  some  of 
the  cities,  notably  in  Kansas  City, 
Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and  Wichita, 
the  law  has  been  openly  violated  without  opposi- 
tion, for  years  in  succession.  Yet  the  results  con- 
sidering the  whole  state  have  amply  justified  the 
policy. 

In  1880,  when  prohibition  was  adopted,  Kansas 
had  4  distilleries  and  39  breweries,  producing 
43,779  gallons  of  spirits  and  33,370  barrels  en 
beer.  In  1906,  in  spite  of  the  reported  failure  of 
the  law,  only  18,800  gallons  of  spirits  (and  that  an 
increase  of  more  than  7,000  gallons  over  looj) 
and  29,565  barrels  of  beer  were  producea  in 
Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma  together. 
The  figures  for  Kansas  alone  are  not  given  by  the 
government.  In  1907  the  last  illegal  brewery  in 
Kansas  closed  up  and  left  the  state.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  U.  S.  liquor-tax  certificates  have 
always  been  issued  in  Kansas,  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  liquor  is  not  sold  openly. 

In  1889,  when  the  law  was  fairly  well  enforced. 
The  Voice  applied  to  the  probate  judges  of  the  106 
counties  of  Kansas  for  information  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  law;  and,  among  other  questions, 
the  following  were  asked:  "How  successfully  has 
prohibition  closed  the  saloons  in  your  part  of  the 
state?"  and  "To  what  extent,  in  your  judgment, 
has  it  diminished  drunkenness  and  the  consump- 
tion of  intoxicants  for  beverage  purposes?" 
There  were  replies  from  ninety-seven  cotmties. 
Ninety-four  01  the  writers  declared  positively 
that  there  were  no  open  saloons,  while  the  other 
three  made  qualified  reports.  Ninety-two  stated 
that  drunkenness  and  the  consumption  of  drink 
had  been  greatly  diminished.  A  majority,  in 
estimating  the  extent  of  the  diminution,  placed 
it  at  from  75  to  90  per  cent;  others  said  that 
drunkenness  and  drink  had  been  "entirely  eradi- 
cated" in  their  parts  of  the  state,  or  "almost 
totally,"  or  were  "too  small  to  estimate,"  etc,« 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  success  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  has  been  tumished  in  the  present 
year  (1907)  in  Kansas  City,  where  the  Hon.  C. 
W.  Trickett  was  appointed  assistant  attomey- 

feneral  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  law. 
kansas  City,  Kan.,  lies  in  close  proximity  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  so  that  the  problem  presented 
special  difficulties.  The  results  are  summed  up 
in  The  Defender,  New  York,  on  Sept.  26,  1007,  and 
diow  that  by  the  Enforcement  of  the  law  Mr. 
Trickett  closed  every  one  of  the  356  saloons  doing 
unlawful  business  in  the  county  when  he  took 
office,  and  that  200  gambling-dens  and  sixty  in- 

>  See  Th*  Vote*.  June  13, 1889. 


famous  resorts  closed  with  them;  that  bank  de- 
posits increased;  that  attendance  at  public 
schools,  by  boys  and  girls,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  work  while  liquor  was  sold,  grew  at  once ;  that 
the  expense  of  prosecuting  criminals  at  once  de- 
creased, and  crime  sank  to  a  minimum,  while  all 
kinds  of  business  flourished  and  the  city  treasury 
showed  an  unprecedented  favorable  balance. 
With  $84,000  of  unlawful  revenue  from  saloons 
Kansas  City,  Kan. ,  was  always  in  debt.  Without 
that  revenue  and  without  the  expenses  caused  by 
the  saloons,  her  municipal  finances  in  1007  are 
prosperous.  Governor  E.  W.  Hoch,  of  Kansas, 
writing  of  the  prohibition  revival  in  that  state,  in 
a  letter  to  The  Defender,  on  Sept.  16,  1907,  says: 

The  state  (Kansas)  was  never  so  free  from  saloons  and 
joints  as  it  is  to-day.  It  was  never  so  prosperous  as  it  is  now 
materially  and  iinancially.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
anywhere  on  earth  x.600,000  people  maintaining  a  higher 
standard  of  morals  than  the  1,600,000  who  constitute  the 
population  of  Kansas,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  are  any- 
where else  on  earth  a  similar  number  of  people  enjoying  suoi 
freedom  from  pauperism  and  poverty.  We  have  not  only 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  prohibition  policy  so  far  as  the 
moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
but  we  have  establisbed  its  wisdom  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. 

From  July  4,  1884,  to  and  including  1893,  Iowa 
was  a  prohibition  state.     During  the  first  four 
of  these  years  the  law  was  well  enforced  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  state.     That  it 
J  ministered  to  the  welfare  and  pros- 

perity of  the  state  there  is  ample 
evidence.  The  Hon.  Henry  Sabine, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  that  state, 
testified  of  it,  "Prohibition  has  not  only  emptied 
our  jails,  but  it  has  also  filled  our  colleges  and 
schools,  and  brought  prosperity  to  all  our  educa- 
tional interests."  In  1885  thirty-eight  news- 
Eaper  editors,  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  headed 
y  C.  P.  Clarkson  of  the  leading  Des  Moines 
daily  paper,  signed  the  statement  that  the  pro- 
hibition law  was  "as  well  enforced  throughout 
the  state  as  other  laws.^  In  1899  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam Larrabee,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
state,  1886-90,  made  a  public  statement  in  which 
he  showed  the  results  of  enforced  prohibition,  of 
its  nullification,  and  of  its  repeal,  in  a  statement 
of  the  prison  population  of  Iowa  for  twelve  years, 
as  follows: 

Prohibitiok  Ybaks 


i88fi. 

IS87. 


696 
667 


1888. 
1889. 


Anti-Pbohibitioh   Years 


1890, 
1891. 


S88 
631 


1891. 
1893- 


S96 

S14 


fiS9 

111 


Mulct  Law  Years 


1894 847 

•895 1.094 


1896 1,094 

1897 i,n8 


In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1889  Gov- 
ernor Larrabee,  speaking  of  the  success  of  the 
law,  said:  "The  deposits  of  the  banks  show  an 
unprecedented  increase,  and  there  are  every- 
where indications  of  a  healthy  growth  of  legiti- 
mate trade." 

In  existing  circumstances  the  decision  of  the 
question  whether  state  prohibition  has  whole- 
some practical  effects,  if  executed  with  tolerable 
fairness,  rests  mainly  upon  the  con- 
Other  Itatat  elusions   coming   from    a    thorough 
study  of  Maine,  Kansas,  and  Iowa 
experience;  for  these  are  the  only 
states  in  which    there  has  been  anything  like 
an  adequate  and  a  prolonged  trial  01  the  policy 
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throughout  a  broad  extent  of  territory  embracing 
considerable  cities  and  peopled  by  enterprising 
classes  of  citizens. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. — ^These  two 
states,  since  the  repeal  of  their  prohibitory  laws, 
mentioned  above,  have  given  startling  proof  of 
tJie  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  with  license  laws, 
in  the  fact  that  no-license  territory  has  constantly 
increased  until  the  lar^^er  part  ot  both  the  states 
is  under  local  prohibition. 

North  Dakota. — In  this  state  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibitory  law  has  been  strenuously  op- 
posed by  railroad  interests,  influenced  bjr  money 
received  for  transportation  of  liquors,  yet  in  many 
towns,  notably  in  Fargo,  the  law  has  proved  a 
great  success.  Fargo,  judged  by  the  tests  of 
prosperity,  absence  of  crime,  etc.,  is  immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of  the  license  city,  Moorehead, 
located  just  across  the  Red  River  in  Minnesota. 
(See  "Fargo  and  Moorehead,"  a  leaflet  published 
by  the  I^tional  Temperance  Society  of  New 
York.) 

The  year  1907  is  specially  notable  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  strong  movement  to  repudiate  the 
constitutionality  of  any  law  licensing  the  sale  of 
liquor.  Judge  Samuel  R.  Artman.  of  Indiana,  in 
a  formal  decision,  declared  the  Ucense  laws  of 
that  state  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  opposeid  to  those  things  for 
which  the  constitution  is  established,  and  is  a 
nuisance  per  se  which  the  legislature  cannot 
legalize.  Judge  Artman  has  been  followed  by 
several  other  circuit  court  judges  in  Indiana,  and, 
tho  one  of  the  cases,  passed  upon  bv  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state,  nas  been  decided  adversely, 
the  movement  is  by  no  means  checked,  and  the 
prohibitionists  of  Indiana  are  using  every  effort 
to  bring  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  It  is  freely  charged  that  the  supreme 
court  of  Indiana  w^as  influenced  by  political  ne- 
cessities in  its  decision.  This  movement  rests 
upon  the  ground  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  when  it  said  (Stone  vs.  Mississippi,  103  U. 
S.,  816):  "No  legislature  can  bargain  away  the 
public  health  or  the  public  morals.  The  people 
themselves  cannot  do  it,  much  less  their  servants. 
Government  is  organized  with  a  view  to  their 
preservation  and  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  power 
to  provide  for  them." 

William  P.  P.  Fbrguson. 

PROHIBITION  PARTY,  THE:  The  Prohibition 
Party  was  established  in  i86().  The  early  efforts 
(1844-60)  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  were  purely  non-partizan.  The  liquor 
business  had  little  or  no  political  influence  and 
was  without  effective  orjE^anization.  In  most  of 
the  cases  where  prohibition  laws  were  submitted 
to  the  people  01  a  state  the  submission  was  in 
good  faith  and  the  vote  honestly  taken. 

It  is  considered  memorable  that  Rev.  Charles 
P.  Deems  published  at  Greensburg,  N.  C,  in  18^4, 
a  newspaper  urging  independent  political  action 
by  the  audvocates  of  prohibition.  Only  a  few 
numbers  of  thisjoumat  were  issued. 

In  the  Civil  War  (1861-65)  aU  political  ques- 
tions save  the  supreme  questions  arising  from 
that  conflict  were  lost  sight  of.  The  liquor 
traffic  was  given  a  new  footing  by  the 
Qji-t^  internal  revenue  legislation.  Brought 
*^  into  political  prominence  and 
schooled  in  political  arts  by  its  close 
relations  with  the  federal  government,  the  liquor 
element  gradually  asserted  itself  in  politics.     No 


new  prohibitorv  measure  was  enacted  at  the 
North  during  the  war.  Rhode  Island's  statute 
was  repealed  in  1863,  other  state  laws  were  weak- 
ened, and  nearly  all  were  flagrantly  violated. 
Soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace  it  became 
evident  that  the  liquor  dealers  were  bent  on 
sweeping  away,  by  political  operation,  all  the 
prohibitory  legislation  of  the  union.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  most  populous  of  the  prohibitioii 
states,  the  liquor  forces  made  an  aggressive  polit- 
ical canvass  m  1867,  resulting  in  the  election  of  a 
legislature  which  rescinded  the  law  the  next 
year.  In  Connecticut,  in  x86o,  an  active  agita- 
tion for  repeal  was  begim.  In  the  same  year  the 
National  Brewers'  Congress  (at  Chicago,  June  $. 
i860)  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

WhtTKU,  The  action  and  influence  of  the  tempemnce  party 
is  in  dinct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  individual  freedom 
and  political  equality  upoxv  which  our  American  unioo  it 
founaed;  thmvfore 

Rtsolvtd,  That  we  will  u*e  all  meant  to  stay  the  prasreat  a( 
tbit  fanatical  party,  and  to  secure  our  individual  rights  at  cit- 
izens, and  that  we  will  sustain  no  candidate,  ct  whatever 
party,  in  any  election,  who  is  in  any  way  disposed  toward  the 
total  abstinence  cause. 


A  steadily  growing  disposition  upon  the  part  of 
poUtical  leaders  to  cater  to  the  wishes  and  con- 
sent to  the  demands  of  the  liquor  interests  grad- 
ually forced  the  advocates  of  prohibition  to  the 
position  that  the  interests  which  they  championed 
could  be  conserved  only  bv  the  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government  by  the  advocates  of 
those  interests. 

_  In  Feb.,  1867,  the  State  Temperance  Conven- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  declared  that  "if  the  ad- 
versaries of  temperance  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  aid  and  countenance  of  present  political  par- 
ties we  shall  not  hesitate  to  break  over  political 
bands  and  seek  redress  through  the  ballot-box." 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Pittsburg,  June  10,  i86o^assed  a  simi- 
lar resolution,  and  the  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars  (the  supreme  body  of 
the  order),  in  session  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  Mar 
28,  1868,  recommended  the  formation  of  a  prohi- 
bition party. 

In  1869  ^at  Oswego,  N.  Y.),  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  a  conference  of  those  favoring 
separate  political  action  was  held,  and  the  duty 
of  preparing  a  call  for  a  national  convention  to 
organize  a  national  prohibition  party  was  assigned 
to  a  committee  of  five,  composed  of  Rev.  John 
Russell,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Prof.  Daniel  Wilkins,  of 
Blootnington,  III.,  J.  A.  Spencer,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
John  N.  Steams,  of  New  York,  and  James  Black, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  organizing  convention  met  in  Parwell  Hall. 
Chicago,  on  Sept.  i,  1869,  with  nearly  five  hun- 
dred delegates  in  attendance.  The  name  Anti- 
Dramshop  Party  at  first  found  favor,  but  tl»6 
organization  was  launched  as  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Party.  Articles  II.  and  III.  of  the  plat- 
form adopted  by  this  convention  set  forth  tlM 
party's  position.     They  read: 

a.  That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages  is  a  dishonor  to 
Christian  civilisation,  inimical  to  the  best  interests  ct  society, 
a  political  wrong  of  unequaled  enormity,  subversive  of  the 
ordinary  object  ol  government,  not  capable  of  being  regulated 
or  restrained  by  any  system  ot  license  whatever,  but  impcim- 
tively  demanduig  for  its  suppression  effective  kflal  promlii- 
tion,  both  by  state  and  national  legislation. 

3.  That  in  view  of  this,  and  inasmuch  as  the  existing  politi- 
cal  parties  either  oppose  or  ignore  this  great  and  paramount 
question,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  do  anything  toward  the 
suporession  cl  the  rum  traffic,  which  is  robbing  the  nation  of 
its  brightest  intellects,  destroying  internal  prosperity,  and 
rapidly  undermining  its  very  foundations,  we  are  driven  by  aa 
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imperative  lenae  of  duty  to  lever  our  connection  with  these 
political  parties  and  oiranize  ounelves  into  a  National  Pro- 
hibition Party,  havinji  for  its  primanr  object  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic  m  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  platform  denottnced  "all  repudiation  of 
the  public  debt,"  pledged  "fidelity  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
federal  Constitution"  and  deemed  it  "not  ex- 
pedient at  present  to  give  prominence  to  other 
Solitical  issues."  The  fifth  section  exprest  re- 
ance  upon  divine  aid.  From  that  day  to  this 
the  partjr's  utterances  have  always  been  deeply 
religious  in  tone  and  form. 

At  the  fall  elections  of  1869  Ohio  was  the 
only  state  returning  votes  for  the  Prohibition 
Party  as  a  distinct  organization,  679  being  re- 
ported from  that  state.  But  Maine  cast  4,743 
and  Minnesota  1,061  votes  for  "Republican  Pro- 
hibition" candidates. 

_  In  1870  support  was  received  at  the  polls  in 
six  states,  as  follows:  Illinois,  3.713;  Massachu- 
setts (lieutenant-governor),  8,692;  Michigan, 
3,170;  New  Hampshire,  1,167;  New  York,  1,459; 
Ohio,  3,8i3 — ^total,  30,012.  In  Massachusetts 
the  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor,  Wendell 
Phillips,  indorsed  by  the  Labor  Party  and  Inde- 
pendent Republicans,  polled  21,946  votes. 

Only  a  few  of  the  states  held  elections  in  1871. 
Five  returned  Prohibition  votes:  Massachusetts, 
6,5^8;  New  Hampshire,  314;  New  York,  1,820; 
Ohio,  4,084,  and  Pennsylvania,  3,186 — total, 
16,002.  In  New  York  the  party  took  the  name 
of  "Anti-Dramshop." 

The  first  National  Nominating  Convention  was 
held  on  Feb.  22, 1872,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.    James 
Black,   of  Pennsylvania,   and    John   Russell,  of 
Michigan,  were  unanimously  nominated  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  respectively. 
jlff^       Besides  the  prohibition  planks  there 
p„gjj,„^j^  were  planks  favoring  a  sound  cur- 
Vominatioii  '^'^'^y-  convertible  into  gold  or  silver, 
suffrage  irrespective  of  color  or  sex, 
low  rates  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion, direct  vote  for  presidency  and  vice-presi- 
dency, promotion  of  immigration,  transportation, 
and  purity  of  office.     The  total  vote  was  only 
5,607,  only  six  states  having  tickets  in  the  field. 

The  second  National  Nominating  Convention  met  In  Cleve- 
land on  May  17,  1876-     Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  was 
nominated    for    president,    and     Gideon    T. 

__        -»-.  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  for  vice-president.     "The 
1876  to  1S84  National    Prohibition    Reform    Party"   was 
substituted  for  the  old  name. 

Resources  fora  canvass  were  wholly  lacldngr, 
the  contest  between  the  old  parties  was  bitter,  Hayes  and 
Tilden  being  the  candidates,  and  only  9,737  votes  were  ro- 
corded,  but  they  came  from  eighteen  states.  A  national  con- 
ference was  held  in  New  York  in  Sept.,  1877,  and  in  state 
elections  that  year  marked  progress  was  shown.  Iowa, 
which  bad  hitherto  ignored  the  movement,  cast  io,S4S  votes, 
and  Massachusetts,  16.354.  The  politicians  of  the  former 
state  hastened  to  submit  a  prohibitory  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  counteract  the  movement. 

The  third  National  Nominating  Convention  met  at  Cleve- 
land. June  17,  >88a.  General  Neat  Dow,  of  Maine,  was  nom- 
inated for  president,  and  the  Rev,  H.  A.  Thompson,  of  Ohio, 
for  vice-president. 

Again  no  campaign  was  waged  and  in  only  sixteen  states 
did  the  party  appear,  receiving  a  total  of  9,678  votes. 

In  Aug.,  z88i,  a  group  ot  temperance  leaders,  meet  of 
whom  had  not  been  identified  with  the  prohibition  movement, 
in  a  meeting  at  Lal«  Bluff,  near  Chicago,  decided  to  secure  a 
reorganization  of  and  a  wider  support  for  the  party.  A  call 
for  a  national  convention  to  absorb  and  supersede  the  Pro- 
hibition Party  was  issued,  and  the  body  met  in  Farwell  Hall, 
Chicago,  Aug.  93  and  14,  1883;  341  delegates  beiiijg  present 
from  twenty-two  states.  The  name,  the  Prohibition  Home 
Protection  Party,"  was  adopted  and  was  more  or  less  readily 
accepted  by  prahibition  agitators  and  voters.  The  state 
•lections  of  i38i,  1S81,  and  1883  were  encouraging. 

The  nominating  convention  of  1S84  was  called  to  order  at 
Pittsbmv,  May  a  ist.    But  it  was  desired  by  some  of  the  neiw 


leaders,  and  by  many  who  had  not  fully  made  up  their  minds, 
to  make  a  final  test  of  the  tendencies  of  the  other  political 
parties  before  entering  the  field,  and  this  was  done. 

The  platform  committees  of  the  two  conventions,  after  lis- 
tening with  scant  courtesy  to  the  advocates,  ignored  their 
xeauests.     Many  who  had  hoped  that  the  Re- 
puolican  or  the  Democratic  Party  would  take 
Io84t0 1888  up  the  cause  in  due  time,  were  now  convinced 
at  the  hostility  at  both  these  organizations, 
and,  when  the  Prohibition    convention  as- 
sembled at  Pittsburg,  on  July  13d,  it  was  evident  that  a  pro- 
found impression  had  been  made  on  the  country.     Thirty 
states  and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  sent  465 
accredited  delegates.     The  original  name  of  the  party  was 
restored.    John  P.  St.  John,  who  had  been  governor  of  Kan- 
sas for  two  tenns  as  a  Republican,  was  nominated  for  presi- 
dent, and  William  Daniel,  of  Maryhind,  for  vice-president. 
The  temperance  women  were  given  special  representation  in 


the  committee,  by  the  selection  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  as  members-at'larse. 
Woman  suffrage,  however,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
states,  and  the  platform  devoted  almost  entirely  to  prohibi- 
tion. John  B.  Finch  was  elected  national  chairman,  and 
held  the  office  until  bis  death,  in  1887. 

With  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884  the  Na- 
tiotlal  Prohibition  Party  ceased  to  be  a  merely 
nominal  organization,  and  began  its  active  career. 

An  event  contributing  much  to  the  success  of 
the  campaign  of  1884  was  the  founding  of  a  new 
prohibition  paper,  The  Voice,  in  New  York  City, 
by  Dr.  I'.  K.  Punk.  This  paper  was  continued 
until  1907  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of 
the  reform. 

Prohibition  electoral  tickets  for  St.  John  and 
Daniel  were  in  the  field  in  thirty-four  states,  and 
a  total  vote  of  150,626  was  counted.  The  great 
growth  of  the  party  created  a  sensation,  which 
was  intensified  W  the  fact  that  the  votes  drawn 
by  it  from  the  Republican  Party  in  New  York 
caused  the  defeat  of  Blaine  and  the  election  of 
Cleveland.  The  resentment  of  the  Republican 
politicians  took  the  form  of  persecution  of 
Prohibitionists,  but  the  party  thnved  upon  it. 

The  National  Convention  of  1888  was  held  in  Indianapolis. 
General  Qinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  was  nominated  for 

r resident,  and  John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  for  vice-president, 
n  spite  of  much  opposition,  especially  from  the  South,  the 
Slatiorm  made  a  distinct  declaration  for  woman  suffrage. 
.  number  al  other  issues  were  also  recognised. 

The  campaign  waged  was  vigorous,  but  the  excitement 

created  by  the  tariff  issue  between  the  old  parties  and  the 

failure  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  support 

General  Fisk,  who  was  a  leading  member  of 

1888-1904    that  body    and    depended  muoi  upon  the 

strong  utterances  of  its  conferences,  made  the 

vote  disappointingly  small.  However,  949,945 

votes  Were  counted,  every  state  excepting  South  Carolina 

contributing. 

Following  the  election  of  18S8  the  party  propaganda  was 
vigorous  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  and  resulted  in  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  national  convention  in  Cincinnati  in 
1893.  Generaljohn  Bidwell,  of  California,  was  nominated  for 
president,  and  J.  B.  Cranfill,  of  Texas,  for  vice-president.  In 
addition  to  prohibition  the  platform  declared  for  woman  suf- 
frage, currency  reform,  laws  against  monopoly,  the  restriction 
of  emigration,  arbitration,  just  pensions,  support  of  public 
schools,  and  suppression  of  speculation. 

Samtie]  Dickie  was  continued  as  chairman  of  the  national 
committee,  and  William  T.  Wardwell,  of  New  York,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  became  the  secretary  of 
the  committee. 

The  currency  issue,  the  question  between  the  advocates  at 
free  silver  and  a  gold  standard,  was  much  agitated  in  the 
Prohibition  Party  during  the  years  which  followed,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  national  convention  01  1896,  which  met  at  Pittsburg  on 
May  97th,  attended  by  840  delegates  representing  thirty-nine 
states,  "split,"  the  free-s^ver  advocate  mustering  387  out  of 
814  votes  m  the  test  vote  on  platform.  The  platform  adopted 
was  known  as  a  single-plank  platform,  makiiig  no  declaration 
on  any  subject  except  the  prohibition  issue.  Joshua  Lever- 
ing, ot  MaiVland,  was  nominated  for  president,  and  Hale 
Johnson,  of  Illinois,  for  vice-president.  Hie  advocates  of  the 
free-silver  policy,  under  the  leadership  of  John  P.  St.  John, 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Helen  M.  Gougar.  L.  B.  Lonn,  withdrew 
from  the  convention  and  formed  the  "  National  Party,"  which 
polled  a  few  votes  in  the  election  which  followed  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  first  HcKinley-Bryan  campaign  so  centered  public 
attention  upon  the  currency  questiou  that  the  prohibition 
issue  had  hardly  •  hearing.    Only  a  little  over  130,000  votes 
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were  cast  for  the  party's  candidates — a  falling  off  of  one  half. 
The  party  rallied  itseu  after  this  blow,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  movement  was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  checked  by  any  dis- 
aster. In  iSpg  the  leading  pn^ibition  paper,  then  known 
as  Tfu  New  voice,  was  purcnased  by  the  firm  of  Dickie  ft 
Woolley  and  removed  to  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  John 
G.  Woolley  with  William  P.  P.  Perguson  as  managing  editor. 

liie  National  Convention  of  ipoo  met  in  Chicago  and  nom- 
inated Jc^n  G.  Woolley,  of  Illinois,  for  president,  and  Henry  B. 
Metcall,  of  Rhode  Island,  for  vice-president.  The  platform 
adopted  confined  itself  entirely  to  the  prohibition  issue  and  the 
relation  of  that  issue  to  other  questions  of  national  impor- 
tance. The  vote  was  largely  increased,  almost  a  10,000  bal- 
lots bein^  counted,  every  state  excepting  Louisi&na,  Kevada, 
and  Mississippi  returning  Prohibition  votes. 

In  the  year  190a  began  the  movement  which  has  since  as- 
sumed some  importance  in  the  election  of  Prohibitionists  to 
state  legislattues.  In  that  yedr  Mr.  Stewart,  the  national 
chairman,  was  dected  on  the  stn^^t  Prohibition  ticlrat  to 
the  leflislature  of  Illinois  from  a  (%icago  district.  In  1904 
three  Pr^ibitionists  secured  seats  in  the  Illinois  legislature, 
two  others  being  possibly  elected  but  counted  out.  In  1906 
three  Prohibitionists  were  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Illinois, 
and  three  in  Minnesota,  while  some  ten  other  candidates  nar- 
rowly missed  of  election.  Pronounced  Prohibitionists  were 
also  elected  to  the  legislature,  by  the  aid  of  other  parties*  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  while,  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  Prohibttionists  took  part  in 
successful  fusion  movements. 

The  National  Convention  of  1 904  met  at  Indian- 
apolis and  nominated  Silas  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  i^resident,  and  George  W.  Carroll,  of 
Texas,  for  vice-president.  Dr.  Swallow  had  gained 
wide  public  attention  by  campaigns  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  against  political  corruptionists  and 
had  polled  a  large  vote  for  governor  in  that  state 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

The  following  is  the  presidential  vote  of  the 
Prohibition  Party  from  1872  to  1904: 


The  platform,  as  the  latest  and  as  well  the 
broadest  official  utterance  of  the  Prohitntkm 
Party,  is  worthy  of  reproduction  here. 

National  Prohibitiok  Platform,  1904 

The  Prohibition  Party  in  national  convention  assembled. 
at  Indianapolb,  June  «o,  1904.  recognizing  that  the  chief  end 
of  all  government  is  the  establishment  <x  those  principles  al 
righteousness  and  justice  which  have  been  revealed  to  tocn  as 
the  will  of  the  ever-living  God,  desiringHis  Uesdng  upon  oar 
national  life,  and  believing  in  the  perpetuation  of  tne  hKh 
ideals  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  established  by  our  fathers,  makes  tne  fcdkywing; 
declaration  of  principles  and  purposes: 

I.  The  widely  prevailing  system  of  the  licensed  and  legal- 
ized sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  so  ruinous  to  individual  in- 
terests, so  inimical  to  public  welfare,  so  destructive  o£  natiosiaJ 
wealth,  and  so  subversive  of  the  rights  ^f  great  masses  of  onr 
citisenship.  that  the  destruction  of  the  traffic  »,  and  for  years 
has  bem,  tne  most  important  question  in  American  politics. 

II.  We  denounce  the  lack  of  statesmanship  exhibited  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  in  tbeir 
reftisal  to  recognise  the  (>aiamount  importance  of  this  qiae>- 
tkm,  and  the  cowardice  with  wfaidi  the  waders  of  these  parties 
have  courted  the  favor  of  those  whose  selfish  interests  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  continuation  and  augmentation  of  the  tx«£^ 
tmtil  today  the  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  practically 
dominates  national,  state,  and  local  government  throngfaoat 
the  nation. 

III.  We  declare  the  truth,  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  half  a  century,  that  all  methods  of  dealing  with  toe  liquar 
traffic  which  recognize  its  right  to  exist,  in  any  form,  under  any 
system  ot  license  or  tax  or  regulation  have  proved  powexiess 
to  remove  its  evils,  and  useless  as  oiecka  upon  its  growth. 
while  the  insignificant  public  revenues  which  have  accrued 
therefrom  have  seared  the  public  conscience  against  a  recog- 
nition of  its  iniquity. 

IV.  We  call  public  attention  to  the  fact,  proved  by  the  ex* 
perience  of  more  than  fifty  years,  that  to  secure  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  erf  prohibitory  legislation,  in  whidi  alone  lies 
the  hope  of  the  protection  of  the  people  from  the  liquor  traf- 
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fie.  it  is  necessary  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  government  should  be  in  the  hands  oC  a  political 
party  in  harmony  with  the  prohibition  principle,  and  pledged 
to  its  embodiment  in  law,  and  to  the  execution  of  those  laws. 

V.  We  pledge  the  Prohibition  Party,  wherever  given  power 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  to  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  prohibiting  and  abolishing  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, transportation,  and  sale  of  lucoholic  bevenges. 

VI.  We  declare  that  there  is  not  only  no  other  issue  of 
equal  importance  before  the  American  people  to-day.  but 
that  the  so-called  issues  upon  which  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  seek  to  divide  the  electorate  of  the  cotintry 
«re,  in  large  part,  subterfuges  under  the  cover  of  which  they 
wransle  for  the  spoils  ot  office. 

VII.  Recognizing  that  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  country 
may  properly  ask  our  attitude  upon  other  questions  of  public 
concern,  we  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of: 

The  impartial  enforcement  of  all  law. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  people's  rights  by  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  justice  to  all  combinations  and  organi- 
zations of  capital  and  latx>r. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should 
depend  upon  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  en  the  cit- 
izen. 

A  more  intimate  relation  between  the  people  and  ^vem- 
ment,  by  a  wise  application  of  the  principle  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 

Such  changes  in  our  laws  as  will  place  tariff  schedules  in 
the  hands  of  an  omnipartizan  commission. 

The  application  of  uniform  laws  to  all  our  country  and  de- 
pendencies. 

The  election  of  United  States  senators  by  vote  of  the  people. 

The  extension  and  honest  adminiBtration  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws. 

The  safeguarding  of  evetv  citizen  in  evenr  place  under  the 
gDvemment  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.,  in  all  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  laws  ana  the  Constitution. 

International  arbitration,  and  we  declare  that  our  nation 
should  contribute,  in  every  manner  consistent  with  national 
dignity,  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  peace  between  all 
nations. 

The  reform  of  our  divorce  laws,  the  final  extiri>ation  of 
pt^ygamy,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  present  shameful 
system  <x  the  illegal  sanction  of  the  social  evil  with  its  un- 
speakable traffic  m  girls,  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  al- 
most all  our  cities. 

In  December,  1904,  Charles  R.  Jones,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  elected  national  chairman. 

William  P.  F.  Fbrguson. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESEHTATION :  No  one, 
Mrho  has  not  analyzed  the  statistics  of  poUtical 
elections,  can  realize  how  defective  is  the  electoral 
machinery  of  most  countries.  The  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Hare,  who  was  known  in  England  as  the 
"Father  of  Proportional  Representation,"  cal- 
culated that  no  less  than  two  fifths  of  the  voters 
were  wholly  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  while 
in  this  covmtry  Mr.  Salem  Dutcher,  to  whom  we 
owe  an  excellent  work  on  "Proportional  Repre- 
sentation," curiously  enough  loimd  the  same 
proportion  of  two  fifths  to  be  true  also  for  the 
Fortieth,  Forty-first,  and  Forty-second  Con- 
gresses of  the  United  States.  In  Switzerland 
•the  statistics  for  the  years  1881,  1884,  and  1887 
of  the  elections  to  the  National  Council,  which 
corresponds  to  our  House  of  Representatives, 
revealed  the  same  unjust  state  of  anairs.  Down 
to  the  present  time  the  same  system  goes  on 
producing  similar  results.  As  matters  now  stand 
m  these  countries,  the  powers  of  government  are 
entrusted  to  a  majority  of  the  majority,  who  may 
be  a  minority  of  the  whole  electorate.  If,  for 
instance,  three  fifths  of  the  electors  only  are 
represented  in  a  certain  le^islattu-e,  and  one  half 
plus  one  of  the  representatives,  or  say  two  thirds 
m  order  to  leave  a  little  margin,  regulate  the 
character  of  legislation,  then  the  majority  in 
that  legislature,  which  frames  the  laws,  represents 
a  minority  of  the  electors;  for  two  thirds  of  three 
fifths  is  two  fifths,  which  is  less  than  one  half. 
Mr.  Garfield,  while  still  a  Congressman,  described 
this  unjust  feature  of  our  political  machinery 
with  characteristic  clearness  in  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jime  33, 


1870.  "In  my  judgment,"  he  said,  "it  is  the 
weak  point  in  the  tJneory  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, as  now  organized  and  administered, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  voting  people  are 
permanently  disfranchised.  .  .  .  Take  my  own 
district  as  an  example ;  I  have  never  been  elected 
by  less  than  9,000  majority.    Some- 

laiostlM     t'™^s    ^^*    majority   has    exceeded 

(rfTrMMit    ^^•°°°-      There    are    about    10,000 

Kethedi     Democratic   voters    in   my   district, 

and  they  have  been  voting  there  for 

the  last  forty  years,  without  anymore 

hope  of  having  a  representative  on  this  floor  than 

of  having  one  in  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain." 

Many  readers  can  supply  illustrations  of  sim- 
ilar injustices,  either  from  their  own  electoral 
district  or  from  the  wider  field  of  national 
politics. 

Here  are  a  few  recent  examples  of  similar  in- 
justice and  disproportion: 

The  congressional  delegation  elected  in  Ohio 
in  1906  contained  16  Republicans  and  5  Dem- 
ocrats. According  to  the  actual  vote  cast,  the 
proportion  ought  to  have  been  1 1  Republicans  and 
10  Democrats. 

In  the  British  parliamentary  election  of  1906 
the  Ministerialist  groups  had  56  per  cent  of  the 
votes  and  elected  73  per  cent  01  the  members. 
The  Conservatives  had  44  per  cent  of  the  votes 
and  elected  only  28  per  cent  of  the  members.  So 
that  the  huge  Ministerialist  majority  of  256 
ought  to  have  been  only  68. 

The  Oregon  House  of  Representatives  consists 
of  60  members.  In  the  election  of  June,  1906, 
the  vote  cast  was,  in  roimd  figures,  as  follows: 
Republicans,  54,000;  Democrats,  30,000;  Social- 
ists, 7,000;  Prohibitionists,  5,000.  The  fair  and 
proper  representation  for  each  party  would, 
therefore,  nave  been  34  Republicans,  19  Demo- 
crats, 4  Socialists,  and  3  Prohibitionists.  Yet 
the  actual  result  was  59  Republicans,  i  Demo- 
crat, and  no  Socialists  or  Prohibitionists. 

Hundreds  of  similar  examples  could  be  given. 
The  present  system  is  unjust  to  Republicans  as 
well  as  to  Democrats,  to  Liberals  as  well  as  to 
Conservatives,  and  most  of  all  to  the  smaller 
parties.  The  system  is  hopelessly  faulty.  By- 
mere  accident  it  sometimes  approximates  fair 
results  as  between  the  two  main  parties,  but 
between  them  alone. 

Undoubtedly  the  habit  of  manipulating  the 
boundaries  of  electoral  districts  for  party  pur- 
poses also  tends  to  aggravate  these  discrep- 
ancies. This  abuse  is  called  by  the  Germans 
uiahUereisgeometrie,  or  the  geometry  of  electoral 
districts.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  nick- 
named the  gerrymander  (q.  v.). 

But  even  if  dishonest  electoi^l  districts  were 
never  created,  there  would  still  remain  a  high 
percentage  of  unrepresented  voters.  The  truth 
IS,  the  whole  system  of  electing  representatives, 
as  now  practised  the  world  over,  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  accurate  results.  It  is  evident 
that  a  radical  reform  is  demanded — one  which 
shall  make  the  vote  of  every  elector  effective,  by 
applying  the  principle  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. 

The  various  systems  proposed  of  proportional 
representation  are  all  based  upon  what  is  known 
technically  as  the  electoral  quota. 

Suppose  that  in  an  illustrative  state  70,000 
votes  are  cast  for  the  election  of  seven  repre- 
sentatives on  the  proportional  principle,  hlow, 
if  70,000  can  elect  seven,  then  one  seventh  of 
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70,000,  that  is,  10,000,  ought  to  be  able  to  elect 
one.     Thus  10,000  is  the  electoral  quota  in  such 
a  case.    Every  candidate  who  obtains 
j^^  ^     10,000  votes  is  sure  of  election;  and 
ProportioMl  ^^^'■y  P*1y  **  entitled  to  one  repre- 
^jmHtmtM,.  sentative  for  each  10,000  votes.    This 
tton         assumes  that  all  these  seven  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  from  the  one 
electoral  district. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  a  meeting  of 
seventy  persons  who  <;lect  a  committee  of  seven. 
Any  ten  persons  voting  together  ought  to  be  able 
to  elect  one  of  the  committee,  and  the  electoral 
quota  is  therefore  ten.     Any  candidate  obtaining 
ten  votes  is  sure  of  election.     If  sixty  persons  are 
electing  a  committee  of  five,  then  any  twelve 
of  them  ought  to  be  able  to  elect  one;  and  so  on, 
whatever  the  number  of  electors  or  of  representa- 
tives. 

The  theoretical  basis  of  the  electoral  quota  is, 
therefore,  to  divide  the  number  of  votes  cast  by 
the  number  of  seats  to  be  fil!ed ;  in  other  words, 
to  divide  all  the  votes  by  all  the  seats.     This 

t'ves  what  may  be  termed  "the  large  quota." 
ut  in  practise  it  is  found  that  a  smaller  quota  is 
sufficient  to  insure  the  election  of  any  candidate 
and  there  are  simple  rules  for  finding  such  a 
quota,  with  which  we  will  not  trouble  the  reader 
at  this  stage.  Let  it  sufiSce  to  indicate  the 
general  principle  on  which  the  electoral  quota 
rests. 

Then  comes  the  worldnp;  out  of  the  quota 
principle  in  contested  elections.  This  can  best 
be  shown  by  the  descriptions  of  specific  systems 
which  follow : 

We  take  liret  the  Hare  or  Hare-Spence  tystem,  as  being 
mora  explanatory  of  the  proportional  principle  than  any 
other,  and  we  describe  it  in  a  colloquial  way: 

I{  you  are  voting  on  the  Hare-Spence  system  in  a  seven- 
member  electoral  district,  you  mark  your  ballot  for  seven 
candidates    (or   less)    in   the   order  of  your 
choice,  with  the  figures  i,  i,  3,  4,  s,  6,  ;. 
Th*  Han    Tiit  man  whom  you  like  best  you  mark  No. 
Of  1,  the  next  best  No.  a,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 

ii._^a__ji>  "  your  vote  goes  to  help  the  candidate  o£ 
^^y^P"""  your  first  choice  to  be  elected,  then  it  does 
•JltaiU       not  count  for  anybody  else.     But  if  the  can- 
didate whom  you  have  marked  No.  i — your 
first  choice — has  enough  votes  without  youis, 
or  has  so  few  votes  that  he  cannot  be  elected,  then  your  vote 
goes  to  the  man  whom  you  have  marked  No.  3.     If  your  No.  a 
does  not  need  or  cannot  use  your  vote,  then  it  is  passed  on 
to  No.  3,  and  so  forth. 

In  counting  the  votes,  the  first  operation  in  the  Hare  sys- 
tem is  to  sort  out  the  ballots  into  as  many  compartments 
as  there  are  candidates,  according  to  the  fint  choice  or  No. 
I  votes,  paying  no  attention  for  the  present  to  the  other 

aiures  on  the  ballots.  While  this  is  being  done  two  tally- 
erks  are  keeping  tally  of  the  votes.  When  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  is  thus  ascertained,  it  is  divided  by  seven,  which 
is  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected.  This  giva  the 
"quota"  or  numbe'  of  votes  required  to  elect  any  one  man. 
For  instance,  if  seven  memben  are  to  be  elected  and  14,000 
votes  have  been  cast,  the  "quota"  will  be  a, 000. 

This  is  the  "large  quota.  If  the  more  accurate  smaller 
quota  of  Mr.  Droop  is  used,  the  process  is  thus:  Divide  the 
24,000  votes  by  one  more  than  the  seven  seats,  and  add  one 
to  the  quotient.  This  gives  1,751  as  the  electoral  quota. 
Any  candidate  getting  1,75 1  votes  is  sure  of  election,  because 
if  seven  candidates  get  1,751  votes  each,  there  are  not  votes 
enough  left  to  put  an  eighth  candidate  on  a  par  with  them. 

Then  any  one  of  the  candidates  who  has  a  quota  or  more 
than  a  cfuota  is  declared  elected.  If  he  has  more  than  a 
quota,  his  surplus  ballots  are  transferred  to  such  of  the  other 
candidates  as  may  have  been  marked  No.  a  on  the  ballots 
so  transferred.  If  the  candidate  marked  No.  a  on  any  of 
these  ballots  has  already  been  elected,  then  the  ballot  goes 
on  to  No.  3,  and  so  on. 

It  never  happens  that  the  full  number  of  memben  re- 
quired have  quotas  of  first-choice  votes;  so  we  then  begin 
at  the  other  end.  take  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  poU,  with 
the  lowest  number  of  votes,  declare  him  "out  of  the  count," 
and  then  distribute  the  whole  of  his  votes  among  the  re- 
maining candidates,  according  as  indicated  by  the  voters 
themselves,  eac'i  on  his  own  ballot.  This  process  of  elim- 
ination is  repeated  until  seven  of  the  candidates  either  get  a 
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quota  or  come  the  nearest  to  it,  and  these  seven  are  tbe 
elected  ones. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  chief 
CactOTS  in  the  Hare  system  of  proportional  representatioa: 

1,  The  multiple  electoral  district;  that  is,  a  district  fiooi 
which  several  members  are  elected — not  less  than  five,  and 
more  being  better,  up  to  the  limit  of  balloting  convenience. 

a.  The  single  vote;  that  is,  each  elector  has  one  voCe  only 
which  finally  counts. 

3,  The  electoral  quota. 

4.  Tbe  transfer  of  votes. 

Two  or  mora  of  these  factora  are  common  to  all  systcias 
of  proportional  representation. 

Hon.  William  H.  Gove  (Salem,  Mass.)  has  devised  a  sys- 
tem on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Hare  plan.  Dot 
greatly  simplified.  After  nomination  and  before  election 
each  candidate  publishes,  in  a  certain  formal  war.  a  prefer- 
ential list  of  those  other  candidates  to  whom  lie  directs  that 
any  necessary  transfers  of  his  votes  shall 
be  made;  that  ia^  his  sorpluajf  any,  or  all  his 
votes  if  be  be  eliminated.  Then  at  the  elec- 
tion each  voter  marks  only  one  name  on  his 
ballot.  Tbe  oomiting  and  the  nae  of  an 
electoral  quota  are  the  sane  as  in  the  Hare 
system,  except  that  the  candidates'  lists  are 
used  instead  of  the  votere  second  or  subsequent  choices, 
and  actual  ballots  are  not  tmnsf erred.  Transfere  are  made 
by  calculation  only,  so  that  the  ballots  have  not  to  be  bmixfat 
to  one  central  place  for  counting. 

A  simpler  plan  still  is  used  in  jfapan.  In  multiple  electofal 
districts  ea(m  dector  has  one  vote  only.  The  dstricta  vary 
in  electoral  sise  from  five  membere  to  Pft^«^n. 
There  is  no  electoral  quota,  and  there  are 
no  transfers.  The  votes  are  simply  coontcd, 
and  the  required  number  of  memoeis  taken 
from  the  head  cf  the  poll.  This  frequently 
gives  a  true  proportional  result;  becmnse 
the  process  is  just  the  same  as  if  only 
the  first  choices  were  counted  in  the  Hare 
system;  and  often  in  that  system  those  who  head  the  poD 
on  the  count  cf  first  choices  are  those  ultimately  elected. 
In  any  event  the  only  difference  the  transfers  make  is  a 
difference  of  one  member,  or  two  at  most.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  tbe  tendency  of  electoral  tiansfeis  is  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger  candidates.  Therefore  the  aimple 
single  vote  in  a  multiple  district  is  approximately  propor- 
tional. 

An  addition  to  the  Japanese  system  is  proposed  by  Ifr. 
John  H.  Berry,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  has  been  twice  or  three 
times  embodied  in  a  bill  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  but  not  passed.  It 
gives  each  dected  representative  as  many 
votes  on  a  division  as  he  has  received  from 
hb  constituents  at  his  election,  and  pro- 
vides a  simple  and  ingenious  plan  by  which 
any  voter  may  transfer  his  vote  from  one 
representative  to  another,  or  from  an  unsuccessful  to  a  suc- 
cessful candidate,  thus  enabling  voters  to  withdraw  support 
from  an  unfaithful  representative,  and  insuring  that  every 
voter  can  be  represented  if  he  chooses. 

A  plan  called  cumulative  voting  was  used  for  thirty  yean 
in  the  election  of  English  school^^boards.     It  is  now  in  nae 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  legislative  "i-^tfni. 
in    three-member    districts — districts    too 
OnmnlatiT*  small  for  really  good  woridng.     Each  elector 
T>M>»       "■"  "  many  votes  as  there  are  candidates  to 
*<'H>V       be  elected,  and  he  may  divide  these  votes 
among   several   candidates   or   "comulata" 
them  all  on  one  or  two  of  the  candidatea,  as 
he  pleases.     The  more  the  voten  cumulate,  tbe  more  pro- 
portional is  the  result.    Cumulative  voting,  used  as  a  system  • 
by  itself,  is  an  imperfect  plan,  and  leads  to  great  waste  at 
votes.     It  is  used  m  multiple  districts. 

Between  systems  of  proportional  representation  there  is 

a  distinct  line  of  cleavage:  that  between  list  systems  and  the 

non-list  methods  we  have  been  describing. 

A  marked  feature  of  list  systems  is  that  either 

Xk»  ^'  single  vote,  the  multiple  vote,  or  the 

Tia*  «_.i cnmulative  vote  may  be  used  with   them. 

Un  VJtUmM  They  ^  ,«,ai„  that  the  candidates  be  di- 
vided into  party  lists  on  the  ballots;  hence 
the   name.     Each    list   has   its   appropriate 

Eirty  heading.  A  vote  cotmU  both  for  the  list  and  for  the 
dividuals  In  it  to  whom  the  vote  is  given. 

The  process  of  countiiw  is  to  ascertain  the  grand  total 
of  votes,  and  the  total  for  each  list.  Then  the  electoral 
quota  is  obtained  in  one  of  the  ways  already  mentioned,  or 
by  mathematical  methods  such  as  the  d'Hondt  plan,  which 
is  adapted  to  list  systems  only,  and  gives  a  smaller  quota 
than  even  the  Droop.  Next  the  lists  are  divided  in  torn  by 
the  electoral  quota,  thus  showing  the  number  of  representa- 
tives to  which  each  list  is  entitled.  These  repreaentativa 
are  chosen  from  the  candidates  having  the  largest  nnmber 
of  votes. 

In  Switserland  the  system  is  called  the  free  Ust,  and  the 
multiple  vote  is  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  it;  only  one 
canton  having  the  cumulative  vote  instead.  The  effwt  of 
the  multiple  vote,  so  used,  is  to  give  proportioaal  nsolts  aa 
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Tieiween  partiei,  but  not  as  between  memben  of  the  nnm 
party. 

In  Belghun  the  single  vote  is  med  with  the  lists,  each 
elector  having  one  vote  only;  but  the  nominating  ansnge- 
ments  are  snch  as  to  give  great  power  to  the  party  organiza- 
tions. 

Aldn  to  proportional  representation  is  the  preferential 

plan  of  securing  an  absolute  majority  at  one  balloting  when 

electing  a  single  officer  such  as  a  governor  or 

mayor,  no  matter  how  many  candidates  are 

Thia  AtMlnta  running.     There  is  also  the  great  advantage 

Kaiaritv     °^  promoting  free  nomination  of  candidates, 

^Sf^rJ     because  a  weaV  candidate  can  be  nominated 

***B*"       without  fear  of  cutting  into  the  vote  of  a 

stronger  candidate  in  the  same  interest.    The 

method  is  simply  that  of  the  Hare  or  Gove 

aystem  vdthout  the  electc»«l  quota.     The  counting  finally 

concentrates  the  whole  vote  on  two  of  the  candidates,  one 

of  whom  must  then  have  a  clear  majority;  barring  a  tie, 

which  then  is  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way.     When  at  the 

same  election  both  single  officers  and  representatives  have  to 

be   chosen,  it  is  an  advantage   to  use  a  similar  method  of 

balloting  for  each  kind  of  election. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  use  of  proportional 
representation  in  legislative  elections,  we  have 
the  example  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Tasmania,  Japan,  and  Finland. 

Switzerland  uses  the  free  list  with  multiple 
vote,  Canton  Zug  having  the  additional  feature 
of  cumulation. 

A  Swiss  canton  is  the  equivalent  of  an  Ameri- 
can state  or  a  Canadian  province.  Six  cantons 
elect  their  legislatures  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation, namely,  Ticino,  Neuch&tel, 

OiujiJIbh  ^dc'*'*.  Zug,  Basel,  and  Soleure. 
W^n      ^^^^^  ***'*•  *^*  t)eople  of  Soletire 

'^oBttd     *1^<^  *he  tax  commission  proportion - 

■■■'*~  ally;  also  all  municipal  councils 
which  consist  of  more  than  seven 
members.  When  the  number  is  less  than  seven, 
the  proportional  method  of  election  ceases  to  be 
obligatory  and  becomes  optional.  In  Canton 
Freiburg  there  is  the  option  of  electing  mtmici- 
pal  cotmcils  proportionally.  Canton  Bern  and 
Canton  Ticino  also  use  proportional  representa- 
tion municipally;  this  including  the  large  capital 
city  of  Bern.  Recent  news  is  that  the  canton  of 
Schwyz  has  voted  for  the  adoption  of  propor- 
tional representation  by  a  good  majority. 

Belgium  uses  the  free  list  with  the  single  vote 
and  elects  both  houses  of  Parliament  on  that 
system,  which  was  first  used  in  the  general  elec- 
tions of  May,  1900.  There  have  since  been  gen- 
eral elections  in  1903,  1904,  and  1906,  all  on  the 
same  proportional  plan. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  has  used  a  modified 
Hare  system  in  the  elections  to  the  Upper  House 
for  the  last  fifty  years;  also  in  the  election  of 
parliamentary  committees.  In  this  case  the 
application  of  the  proportional  principle  is  re- 
stricted and  partial. 

The  British  colony  of  Tasmania  used  the  Hare 
system  in  Jan.,  1897,  and  again  in  March,  1900, 
in  the  cities  of  Hpbart  and  Launceston  respect- 
ively, for  the  election  of  members  of  the  island 
legislature.  Six  were  elected  in  Hobart  and  four 
in  Launceston.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  the  then  new  state  of 
Tasmania  elected  her  six  commonwealth  sena- 
tors and  five  representatives  by  the  same  Hare 
system.  Then  interested  politicians  brought 
about  an  indirect  abolition  of  the  system,  by 
doine  away  with  the  large  electoral  districts  in 
which  alone  it  cotild  be  worked .  The  government 
responsible  for  this  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated at  the  next  general  election,  and  the  new 
government  reenacted  proportional  representa- 
tion, their  bill  passing  the  Lower  House  of  the 
legislattire   almost  tmanimously.     But  the  Up- 


per House  defeated  the  measure  by  a  majority  of 
two,  and  there  the  matter  stands  for  the  present. 
This  Tasmanian  Upper  House  is  a  monopolistic 
and  reactionary  institution,  small  in  numbers, 
and  elected  for  long  terms  on  a  restricted  fran- 
chise. 

Japan's  Parliament  or  "Diet"  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  are  379  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  elected  from  forty-seven  electoral 
districts,  thus  averaging  eight  members  to  a  dis- 
trict. The  number  of  members  elected  from  these 
districts  varies  from  five  to  fifteen.  In  every 
district  each  elector  has  one  vote  only,  which 
gives  an  exceedingly  simple  electoral  system, 
with  a  close  approximation  to  proportional 
representation  in  its  results. 

Finland's  new  constitution  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  proportional  representation,  and  the 
system  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  1907 
legislative  elections  of  that  interesting  Russian 
dependency.  , 

The  results  of  all  these  various  and  widely 
differing  practical  tests  may  be  shortly  sum- 
marized in  the  one  word,  success. 

We  will  take  Belgium  as  an  example,  because 

it  is  there  that  proportional  representation  has 

been  tried  on  the  largest  scale,  in 

Aghf^      &    country    where    exact    data    are 

Ssmltiia  *'vailable.     The    information    given 

iui»<in«     hieie  comes  from  "La  Repr^nta- 

^^  tion  Proportionnelle  en  Belgique,"  a 
book  published  by  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  author,  M.  le  Comte  Goblet  d°Al- 
viella.  We  choose  the  election  of  1900  instead 
of  later  ones,  because,  being  the  first  election 
under  proportional  representation,  the  contrast 
between  the  new  and  old  systems  can  be  better 
shown: 

In  the  general  elections  for  the  Belgian  Parliament  at  the 
end  of  May,  igoo,  a  million  and  a  hall  voters  cast  their  bal- 
lots under  the  free-list  plan  of  proportional  representation. 
There  are  three  parties  in  Belgium — the  Clerical  Conserva- 
tives, the  Liberals,  and  the  Socialists.  The  Qerical  Con- 
servatives prefer  to  be  called  simply  the  Catholic  Party. 
At  the  previous  election  under  the  old  system,  the  Catholics 
were  grossly  over4«presented.  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Liberals;  but  the  new  system  set  this  nearly  right,  and  had 
the  effect  of  giving  each  partv  a  fairly  propmtional  represen- 
tation in  accordance  with  the  numerical  strength  <K  each, 
thus  proving  its  right  to  the  name  it  bears.  The  figures  for 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (the  Lower  House)  are  worth 
giving. 

The  defunct  Chamber,  elected  under  the  old  sjnstem,  con- 
tained IIS  Catholics,  i>  Liberals,  and  >8  Socialists.  In 
1000,  on  May  37th,  proportional  representation  elected  86 
(Sitholics,  33  Liberals,  39  Socialists,  and  i  "Democratic 
Christian^'— «  dissident  from  the  Catholic  Party.  This  stri- 
king difference  is  indeed  an  object  lesson. 

One  noteworthy  result  of  the  new  system  has  been  a  great 
lessening  of  partisan  virulence,  largely  because  each  party 
realised  that  the  system  prevented  unfair  advantage  being 
taken.  Another  beneficial  effect  is  stated  by  Count  d'AI- 
vielia  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  advantages  of  our  proportional  repiesentatian 
consists  in  having  brokoi  the  old  lines  that  divided  in  politics 
our  Walloon  andour  Flemish  citizens.  Formerly  the  Walloon 
districts  returned  Socialist  and  Liberal  members:  the  Flemish 
without  exception  only  Clericals,  or  Catholics,  as  they  prefer  to 
call  themselves.  Now,  of  course,  each  district  has  members 
belonging  to  both  parties,  or  even  to  three;  and  this  tends  to 
diminish  ladal  antagonism. 

"Another  result  has  been  to  awaken  political  life  in  numer- 
ous districts  where  for  a  long  time  it  bad  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, especially  in  the  Flemish  provinces.  In  the 
heart  of  the  two  Flanders,  notably  at  Anveis  and  even  at 
Limbourg,  liberal  associations  have  been  bom  or  revived  in 
localities  most  devoted  to  the  conservative  Catholic  Partv. 
The  SodlUists  entered  into  the  struggle  wherever  they  could 
find  candidato,  and  the  Catholics  raised  their  flag  in  dis- 
tricts to  the  Walloon  country  where  they  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  a  candidate  within  the  memory  of  man. 

"Among  other  indirect  advantages,  proportiorial  repre- 
sentation lias  thus  put  an  end  to  the  perilous  .coincidence 
which  tended  toestablish  itself  between  political  divisions 
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and  mcial  or  linguistic  divisionfi.  (In  Belgium  there  are 
two  distinct  races,  speaking  different  languages.)  The  Flem- 
ish Liberals  have  to-day  in  the  Chamber  M  Deputies  members 
who  know  their  country  and  speak  their  language;  just  as  the 
Catholics  ol  the  industrial  districts  find  other  representatives 
of  their  interests  than  '  Luxembourgeois ' — country  squires, 
or  Flemish  proprietors." 

The  system  used  in  Belgium  promotes  the  solidarity  of  the 
great  political  parties.  Count  d'Alviella  says:  "These  elec- 
tions show  that  Belgium  has  room  for  three  parties,  but  only 
for  three.  Even  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  which  was  one  large 
constituency,  returning  eighteen  members,  so  that  to  carry 
a  seat  less  than  one  eighteenth  of  the  votes  cast  was  re- 
quired, the  lists  of  the  commercials,  of  the  industrial  com- 
mercials, and  of  the  P.  O.  L.  obtained  with  difficulty  some 
thousands  of  votes;  but  further,  neither  the  independents, ' 
in  spite  of  the  personal  influence  of  U.  Theodor,  nor  the 
Christian  Democrats,  in  spite  of  the  intense  propaganda  of 
Abbe  Daens,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  electoral  quotient 
which  gives  a  seat.  Except  the  one  follower  of  Abbe  Daens 
elected  at  Alost,  not  a  dissident  has  entered  either  the  Cham- 
ber or  the  Serute.  The  three  parties  are  certainly  more 
homogeneous  than  they  were  in  the  last  Parliament  elected 
under  the  old  system. 

"On  the  other  hand,  proportional  representation  has  put 
an  end  to  the  heterogeneous  coalitions  whidi  have  tended 
for  some  years  to  be  introduced  into  Belgian  politics,  and 
which  end  in  reciprocal  disappointments.  Everywhere  the 
radicals,  who  geneially  form  the  mainspring  of  anticlerical 
combinations,  have  had  to  resign  themselves  to  go  with  the 
moderate  Liberals  or  to  struggle  alone.  At  Braaels  the  in- 
dependents have  been  constrained  to  break  with  the  Cath- 
olics, and  thus  is  terminated  an  equivocal  alliance  which 
had  monopolized  for  fourteen  years  the  'representation'  of 
the  district.  Each  party,  freed  from  the  care  of  seeking  at 
any  price  allies  which  it  hoped  to  dupe  on  the  morrow,  has 
been  able  to  present  itself  with  an  int^ral  and  homogeneous 
program  which,  for  the  first  time,  perhaiis,  in  an  electoral 
contest,  was  distinguished  for  clearness  and  sincerity." 

Coining  now  to  the  prospects,  progress,  and 

propaganda  of  the   proportional-representation 

movement  in  countries  other  than 

p___j_  j_j  those   mentioned,   we   find   pending 

wSliJlBflfi  legislation  or  an  active  propaganda 

"^        in   at  least  five  countries,   namely: 

Sweden,  France,  Australia,  England, 

and  the  United  States. 

The  American  Proportional  Representation 
League  was  organized  m  1893  {<].  v.). 

The  recent  work  of  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League  has  been  to  collect  and 
distribute  information  to  inquirers  and  others  as 
to  the  principles  and  progress  of  the  movement, 
particularly  among  workers  for  direct  legisla- 
tion, who  are  to-day  among  those  most  inter- 
ested in  political  and  electoral  reform.  One 
result  of  this  policy  is  a  local  campaign  for  the 
adoption  of  proportional  representation  in  Ore- 
gon, where  the  old  system  has  had  a  particu- 
larlv  obnoxious  outcome. 

The  American  Proportional  Representation 
League  now  consists  of  something  over  a  hundred 
members,  and  keeps  quietly,  but  steadily,  at 
work. 

A  Proportional  Rep'resentation  Society  has 
existed  in  England  for  many  ^ears,  but  was 
almost  dormant  from  1888  until  March,  1905, 
when  a  reorganization  took  place, 
Oraat  %4taln  ^''^  ^rd  Avebury  as  president, 
^^  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney  (now  Lord 

Courtney)  as  chairman  of  committee, 
and  Mr.  John  Humphreys  (107  Algernon  Road, 
Lewisham,  S.  E.  London,  England)  as  honorary 
secretary.  Since  then  much  active  work  has 
been  done.  Articles  have  been  published  in  many 
new^apers,  pamphlets  printed  and  distributee!, 
two  bills  introduced  into  the  imperial  parliament, 
and  a  Blue  Book  of  authoritative  information  is- 
sued by  the  House  of  Lord,  concerning  the  use  of 
proportional  representation  in  various  countries. 

In  Great  Britain  the  only  system  proposed  is 
that  of  Mr.  Hare,  as  mociified  by  Miss  C.  H. 
Spence,  by  introducing  the  feature  of  electoral 
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districts  instead  of  the  whole  of  tlie  country  beiog 
one  district  as  Mr.  Hare  proposed.  Hence  the 
method  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Hare-Spence 
system.  Altho  approved  in  Eng-Iand,  a  densely 
populated  country,  many  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  believe  that  the  Hare  system  wmU 
not  work  well  in  the  U.  S. 

South  Australia  is  the  home  of  Miss  Catherine 
Helen  Spence,  an  able  advocate  of  electoral  re- 
form; now  over  eighty-one  year  of 
^:e,  but  still  active  as  a  journalist 
and  public  speaker.  For  some  ytan 
proportional  representation  has  been 
in  practical  poUtics  in  that  state, 
but  so  far  without  actual  ad(^ 
tion.  Its  prospects  seem  bright  for 
the  near  future.  , 

In  Victoria  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce the  proportional  principle,  but  so  far 
tmsuccessfully.  Professor  Nanson,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  is 
leader  of  the  movement  in  that  state. 

Tasmania  has  been  already  referred  to.  Some 
propaganda  work  has  been  done  in  New  South 

There  is  now  before  the  commonwealth  Par- 
liament a  government  bill  for  the  use  of  prefer- 
ential voting  in  single  member  districts.     The 
Hare-Spence  system  is  the  only  plan  of  propor- 
tional representation  advocated  or  tised  m  Aus- 
tralia.   France  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
much  stirred  by  the  example  of  her  near  neigh- 
bor,  Belgium,  and  a  strong  vaove- 
Tht  FNnoh  '"^nt  f°r  proportional  representation 
j—jjj,     is   in   progress.     The   orpran    of   the 
movement  is  L*  ProporttonnalisU,  a 
quarterly   journal   publish^    at    71 
Grande-Rue  Roubaix,  France ;  and  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  powerful  daily  newspapers. 

At  the  general  election  in  Ilay  (1907)  propor- 
tional representation  figured  in  the  program  of 
many  candidates,  and,  as  soon  as  the  new  Parlia- 
ment was  opened,  three  bills  tending  to  establish 
it  in  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections  were 
introduced. 

As  a  result  of  the  long  stm»le  for  electoral  re- 
form m  Sweden  the  Swedish  (10 venunent  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  in  Jan.,  1907, 
ft^ffdg^      a  comprehensive  measure  which  in- 
cludes   provisions  for    proportional 
voting  in  the  elections  for  both  cham- 
bers of  the  Riksdag  and  for  mtmidpalities. 

RoBBRT  Tyson. 

RxTBRSMcBs:  Library  of  Congress,  a  list  of  books  (with 
referarices  to  periodicals)  relating  to  proportional  feofe- 
Mntation,  Wgrtiington.  .r904;  Prof.  John  R.  CoaSbm, 
ProponunulRtarKtmahcn  (>d  ed.).  with  chapt^onthe 
Initiative,  the  Keferenduin,  and  Primary  Electioiis.  llic 
Macrnillan  Omipany,  NeiTYork.  1907.    Propor*on2  Rtp. 

of  Equity  Series 
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A  Prtmtr  of  D.  L.  and  P.  R.:  aH  by  Robert  Tyson 

'"V.".*"'.^?''"**"  Proportional  Representatxia  r..^pn» 

10  Harbord  Street,  Toronto,  Canada.  "'^v^ 

PROSTITDTIOir   OR   THE    SOCIAL    EVIL: 

The  "social  evil,"  as  one  form  of  social  wrong- 
doing is  commonly  denominated,  is  not  an  evil 
escuEar  to  any  age,  country,  or  civilization, 
erodotus  tells  us  of  an  extent  and  infamy  of 
prostitution  in  ancient  Bab^rlon  almost  beyond 
belief.  Prostitution  in  terrible  and  unnatural 
forms  was  a  part  of  the  religious  cultus  of  god- 
desses or  gods  worshiped  under  different  names 
in  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Phrygia,  Egypt,  and  the  ad- 
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Jacent  cotintries.  Similar  rites  entered  into  the 
idolatry  which  repeatedly  led  the  children  of 
Israel  astray,  and  are  connected  with  the 
"groves"  and  "pillars,"  and  other  terms  under 
which  the  Enghsh  Old  Testament  covers  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original.  In 
Greece  and  at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  Corinth,  we 
find  the  same  sexual  worship  and  prostitution 
made  a  matter  of  civic  glory  and  religious  gain. 
Unnatural  vice  was  openly  practised  and  delud- 
ed by  Greece's  sages,  heroes,  and  statesmen. 
Prostitution  was  taught  as  an  art.  The  most 
educated  women  of  Greece  were  courtezans.  In 
Rome,  if  vice  was  less  beautiful,  it  was  more 
unbridled.  Women  of  the  highest  rank,  even 
of  the  imperial  purple,  enrolled  themselves  as 
common  prostitutes.  Orgies  took  place  in  the 
baths  and  in  the  temples.     Obscenity  ruled  the 


S^e  find  the  evil  in  every  portion  of  the  globe; 
in  India,  in  Japan,  in  Hawaii,  and  everywhere 
about  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  the  age  and  country.  We  find  it  in  the  Middle 
Ages  alike  in  hovel  and  in  palace ;  in  cloister  and 
in  hall.  If  under  the  Puritan  regime  it  was  tem- 
porarily restrained,  it  broke  out  in  the  Restora- 
tion in  a  wilder  carnival  of  vice.  (See  Crime.) 
It  exists  to-day  in  modem  Babylons  as  in  the  old ; 
if  it  is  now  publicly  condemned  and  the  number 
of  the  pure  is  enormously  increased,  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  eating  to-day  under  . 
the  surface  far  more  than  is  generally  known. 
At  the  National  Purity  Congress  in  Baltimore 
(Oct.,  1895)  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  the  United  States  was  230,000,  and 
that  this  implied  at  least  1,150,000  prostitute- 
men,  which  is  probably  far  under  the  truth. 
Miss  Kate  R.  O'Hare,  a  rescue  mission  worker  of 
many  years'  experience,  estimates  (7"A*  Worker, 
May  26,  1906)  600,000  public  prostitutes  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  possibly  as  many  more  who  sacrifice 
their  chastity  in  connection  with  some  other 
means  of  livelihood.  Prostitutes  are  mainly 
found  in  the  cities.  Their  male  companions  live 
not  only  in  the  cities,  but  also  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  whose  residents  go  to  the  cities  for 
business,  or  pleasure,  or  both. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  World's  Congress 
on  Social  Punty,  held  in  Chicago  in  June,  1893, 
Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  states  that 
jn^^j      Superintendent  Byrnes,  of  the  police 
department,   and  himself  compared 
notes    with    exactly    the    same    re- 
sult, and,  viewing  the  matter  from  two  different 
standpoints,  they  were  agreed  that  the  number  of 
prostitutes  at  that  time  m  New  York  City  was  at 
least  40,000. 

Some  think  this  estimate  was  too  high.  The 
Rev.  F.  M.  Goodchild,  writing  in  The  Arena  for 
March,  1896,  says: 

It  has  been  declared  that  in  Ntnr  York  City  there  are  be- 
tween 40,000  and  ^0,000  such  women.  That  would  make 
one  liabitual  proetatute  for  every  nine  mature  men  in  the 
city.  As  it  is  estimated  that  every  fallen  woman  means  on 
•a  avenge  five  fallen  men  to  support  her,  it  would  appear 
that  more  than  half  our  men  are  regular  contributors  to  the 
brothel,  which  I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  believe. 

Hr.  (Soodchild,  however,  appears  to  forget 
that  prostitutes  in  a  city  are  not  supported  by 
residents  of  that  city  alone,  so  that  there  may  he 
40,000.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  believing 
that  New  York  is  much,  it  any,  worse  than  other 
places  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

Mr.  George  K.  Turner  (McClure's,  April,  1907) 


estimates  that  $20,000,000  a  year  is  made  by 
prostitution  in  Chicago.     He  says: 

There  are  at  least  le.oeo  professional  prostitutes.  Average 
annual  receipts  of  ti.ooo  each  are  brought  in  by  these  women. 
They  do  not  themselves,  however,  have  the  benefit  of  this 
revenne.  Much  of  it  is  never  received  by  them.  They  are.  in 
fact,  exploited  by  large  business  interests. 

Tnere  are  four  ler^e  interests  which  are  concerned  in  tha 
exploitation  of  prostitution.  The  first  of  these  is  the  crim- 
iruil  hotels,  the  second  is  the  houses  of  ill  fame,  the  third  the 
cheap  dance-halls  and  saloons,  and  the  fourth  the  men — 
largely  Russian  Jews — who  deal  in  women  for  the  trade. 
There  are  large  indirect  interests — such  as,  for  instance,  the' 
leasing  or  subletting  of  tenements  to  the  business,  an  opera- 
tion which  yields  enormous  i>ercentages  of  profit — but  these 
are  the  four  principal  direct  interests  in  the  trade. 

He  states  that  iga  hotels  interested  in  prostitution  are 
known  and  recorded,  with  10,000  rooms,  and  receipts  of  not 
less  than  t8,ooo,ooo  annually,  probably  $10,000,000.  They 
are,  however,  now  being  proceeded  against.  The  number 
of  good-sized  houses  of  prostitution  he  puts  at  350,  with 
more  than  4,000  women.  The  annual  gross  receipts  are  not 
less  than  S8,ooo,ooo:  they  are  more  likely  over  <io,ooo,ooo. 
These  houses  are  disposed  throughout  the  city .  Their  profits 
are  not  oviyr  from  their  shares  in  the  women's  wages,  but 
from  excessive  prices  for  liguor.  They  also  secure  large 
returns  from  furnishing  clothing  and  other  necessities  of  Ine 
to  their  employees,  at  prices  ranging  from  100  to  aoo  per 
cent  higher  than  the  usual  retail  price.  By  this  system  the 
wages  of  the  women  are  largely  secured  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  establish  men  ts.  The  plan  is  not  different  in  principle 
from  the  familiar  "company  store"  system  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  mining  district.  It  is  a  first  rule  of  the  business, 
as  generally  conducted,  to  keep  the  employees  continuously 
in  debt,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  leave  the  establishments 
unless  the  propiietoia  desire  it. 

The  busmess  of  the  small  places,  the  flats,  cannot   be 

estimated,  but  it  is  very  large  and  is  growing 

constantly,   especially  since   the   official  at- 

TlM  tacks  which   have  frightened  away  custom 

Py^a^  ijl     from    the   criminal    hotels.     There   are   cer- 

iTwitinit       tainly  not  less  than  a, 000  women  in    these 

ROtntUIOIl  flats,  and  annual  expenditures  are  certainly 

not  less  than  $4,000,000.     In   some  sections 

cf  the  city  there   are    scores  of  these  small 

places.    One  building  of  over  seventy  apartments  is  said  to 

contain  nothing  else. 

These  places  and  the  hotels  cater  to  the  demand  for  ruin- 
ing young  girls — especially  the  low-paid  employees  of  de- 
partment stores  and  factories,  which  furnish  tne  majority  of 
the  English-speaking  women  in  the  profession  in  Chicago. 
The  dance-halls  and  irregular  saloons-also  take  a  part  of  tne 
profit  from  this  source.  The  direct  business  of  supplying 
women  to  the  trade,  while  not  so  large  as  these  others,  is  also 
profitable.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  of  the  Iceepers 
of  the  regular  houses  of  ill  fame  have  private  arrangements 
with  men,  who  ruin  youn^  girls  for  their  use.  Most  of  the 
young  women  who  come  mto  the  business  in  this  way  do 
so  b^ore  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen. 

The  largest  r^ular  business  in  furnishing  women,  how- 
ever, is  done  by  a  company  of  men.  largely  composed  of  Rus- 
sian Jews,  who  supply  women  of  that  nationality  to  the 
trade.  These  men  have  a  sort  of  loosely  organized  associa- 
tion extending  through  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  their 
chief  centera  being  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New 
Orleans.  .  .  .  The  price  paid  is  about  $so  a  head.  In  some 
exceptional  cases  $7$  has  been  given.  This  money  paid  over 
to  the  agent  is  charged  up  to  tne  debt  of  the  woman  to  the 
house.  She  pays  that  for  her  own  sale.  In  addition  she 
gives  over  a  large  share  of  her  earnings  to  the  man  who 
places  her. 

In  New  York  City  prostitution  is  perhaps  less 
open  than  in  Chicago,  but  the  social  evil  has 
probably  also  been  more  widely  spread  through 
all  classes  of  society,  from  the  very  wealthy  to  the 
very  poor.  Recently  there  has  teen  much  agita- 
tion against  it  and  its  more  open  forms  much  re- 
duced. According  to  the  report,  however,  of 
"The  Committee  of  Fifteen  "  (1903),  in  one  police 
precinct,  not  more  than  a  mile  square,  there  were 
known  to  be  in  1900  forty  houses  of  prostitution, 
besides  sixty  well-known  centers  of  prostitution 
in  tenement-houses. 

The  Raines  Law,  requiring  saloons  to  become 
"hotels,"  has  given  opportunity  and  a  cloak  of 
attractiveness  and  ease  to  prostitution.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  "cadet  "  (who  makes  monej^y 
seducing  girls  and  placing  them  in  houses  of  pros- 
titution, and  receiving  from  them  $40  or  $50  per 
week)  is  but  one  link  between  the  tenements  and 
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tlie  evil  trade.  The  partnership  between  some 
of  the  police  department  and  the  keepers  of  evil 
houses  has  given  immunity  from  arrest  in  ex- 
change for  a  share  in  the  profits.  Says  the 
report :  ' '  When  a  house  containing  not  more  than 
ten  inmates,  exclusive  of  the  proprietress,  and 
known  as  a  'fifty-cent  house,'  could  afford  to  pay 
an  initiation  fee  of  $joo  to  the  wardsman  and  $50 
a  month  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  in  this 
illegal  occupation  immolested,  an  estimate  can . 
be  formed  as  to  the  amount  of  trade  which  must 
be  carried  on  within." 

Of  Philadelphia  Mr.  Goodchild  writes  (see 
above): 

There  are  not  leas  than  1,000  homes  at  in  fame  in  the  dty, 
and  as  many  as  s,ooo  women  live  among  us  by  the  sale  oi 
their  bodies.  I  wish  I  might  have  confidence  that  the  esti- 
mate is  too  hish;  but  nearly  six  years  of  observation  make 
me  fear  that  toe  figures  are  much  too  low.  This  does  not 
include,  of  conne,  the  vast  multitude  cf  poor  girls  whose 
labor  yields  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
many  of  whom  tau  victims  to  the  lecheixnis  men  who  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  "new  cases." 

In  many  cities  like  Boston,  where  there  is 
perhaps  less  prostitution,  there  is  much  evil  in 
society.  A  responsible  reform  worker  in  that 
city  points  out  a  fashionable  avenue  almost 
lined  with  the  apartments  of  the  kept  mistresses 
of  business  men. 

But  the  older  cities  of  Europe  are  probably 
even  worse.  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  his  "Darkest  England"  chart  estimates 
the  number  of  prostitutes  in  London  at  30,000. 

They  have,  however,  also  been  put  at  10,000. 
The  fact  is  that  no  one  knows  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  any  city.  Certainly  so  far  as  street 
solicitation  goes,  police  regulation  has  of  late 
jrears  much  reduced  the  evil  in  London,  while 
the  fact  that  any  private  citizen  can  set'in  motion 
the  severe  laws  against  houses  of  prostitution 
and  their  owners  has  broken  up  very  many  such 
houses,  and  most  of  the  centers  where  formerly 
they  multiplied.  The  believers  of  the  English 
system  of  depending  on  such  measures  to  reduce 
the  evil,  and  of  not  attempting  medical  or  legal 
supervision  as  on  the  Continent,  point  to  these 
successes  and  prove  the  decrease  ot  syphilis  in  the 
army  of  Great  Britain  (not  in  the  empire,  in 
parts  of  which,  as  India,  conditions  are  very 
different). 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  London 
is  a  world  center  and  that  all  its  evils  are  not  due 
to  local  conditions.  Critics,  therefore,  of  the 
English  system,  in  Germany  especially,  claim  that 
the  English  system  does  not  work. 

A  German  authority  says:  "In  no  country  of 
the  world  does  prostitution  assume  such  a  cvnical 
character  as  in  England.  In  no 
0iMt  Britain  """"t^y  <^°  so  many  children  become 
"*  •■*«"■  its  victims  as  in  Enp:land ;  in  no  coun- 
try does  traffic  in  girls,  especiallv  that 
of  minors,  flourish  as  in  England.  London  is 
the  center  for  the  traific  in  girls,  the  central 
point  for  men  trading  in  girls  and  of  their  agents. 
The  London  houses  of  ill  fame  maintain  agents 
of  both  sexes  in  every  country  of  Europe,  who 
furnish  them  with  fresh  'goods.'  Numberless 
girls  who  are  enticed  to  go  to  England  as  seam- 
stresses, milliners,  servants,  governesses,  etc., 
lose  their  maidenhood  in  London  resorts  of 
ill  fame."  (See  "Preheit  oder  gesundheitUche 
Ueberwachung  der  (jewerbsunzucht,"  by  Gaston 
Vorberg,  M.D.,  1007,  p.  43.)  This  authority 
goes  on  to  say  that  some  keepers  of  houses 
maintain  from  six  to  ten  houses,  and  that  stock 


companies  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  tiio 
under  different  names.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have 
a  capital  of  ;gioo,ooo,  and  divided  j£56,389  as 
profit  after  the  first  year.     It  states  as  its  por- 

gose  "the  better  exploitation  of  real  estate  of 
ttle  value."  The  company  has  128  houses,  the 
rent  of  which  would  under  ordinary  circam- 
stancesamounttoonly;£4o-;C5o.  Eachhousehas 
ten  girls,  of  whom  each  yields  a  net  profit  of  51. 
per  diem.  The  managers,  generally  women,  an 
entitled  to  25  per  cent  of  the  income,  and  are 
pensioned  after  ten  years. 

In   Berlin   a  commission   appointed    by  the 

Society  of  Medicine,  with  Professor  Virchow  as 

president,    found    4,364    prostitutes 

j^^^      in  that  city  recognized  by  the  polioe, 

^"f      and  estimated  the  total  number  at 

from  40,000  to  50,000.     ("Addresses 

of  National  Purity  Congress,"  18^5,  Baltimore, 

pp.  250-252.)     The  prefect  of  police  of  Paris  is 

quoted  as  saying  that  there  were  in  Paris  over 

100,000.     ("  AdcuKsses,"  as  above,  p.  310.) 

Germany  has  a  strict  system  of  supervision  by 

means  of  rejnstration,  and  of  these  statistics  can 

be  given.     The  number  of  registered  prostitutes 

in  1900  in  cities  with  a  population  in 

n.,^  1897-98  was:  Beriin,  4tSoo   ^th  a 


population    of    1,677,304 
1,021    with  373,169; 
with  336,440;  Hambttrg,  ^33  with  625, 
eipsic, 


Breslaa. 
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nburg,  733  with  625,^52; 
logne,  500  with  321,^64;  Leipsic,  294  with  399.- 
963 ;  Munich,  60  wiui  409,307.     The  number  of 


these  women  is  stated  to  have  decreased  since 
1900,  because  a  law  went  into  effect  that  year 
which  enabled  the  police  to  send  all  prostitutes 
under  eighteen  years  to  an  institution,  and  a  large 
number  of  those  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one.  The  number  of  non-registered  prostitutes 
is  estimated  to  be  about  three  times  that  of  line 
registered,  and  that  of  mistresses,  considerably 
higher.  The  registered  girls  are  visited  regulariy 
by  physicians,  about  twice  a  week  in  some  places, 
and  sent  to  the  hospitals  for  free  treatment,  where 
they  are  retained  tmtil  cured. 

"The  houses  of  assignation  in  Paris  have  de- 
creased more  than  66  per  cent  since  1873.  In 
that  year  the  city  had  138  houses  with  1,092 
inmates;  in  1907,  41  with  390.  Tms 
-__»,  change  does  not,  however,  of  neces- 
sity indicate  an  increase  in  moraUty, 
but  simply  one  of  fashion.  The  reg- 
istered houses  are  no  longer  allowed  to  admit  gins 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  since  experience 
has  proved  uiat  if  girls  can  be  tided  over  to  that 
year,  they  are  less  susceptible  to  temptation; 
statistics  show  that  only  25  per  cent  have  fallen 
after  their  twenty-first  year.  The  registered 
women  are  visited  weekly  by  a  phj^dan,  but 
must  report  at  once  if  they  are  ill.  The  hospital 
of  St.  Lazare  furnishes  &ee  treatment.  Owing  to 
this  close  supervision,  syphiUs  has  largely  de- 
creased among  the  inmates,  i.  e.,  from  33.9  per 
cent  in  1873  to  practically  nil  in  1006,  perhaps 
because  the  diseased  women  go  to  the  provinces 
for  treatment.  In  1^04  Dr.  Hennequin  made 
confidential  inquiries  m  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  among  the  mayors  of  the  lamr  cities. 
Out  of  eighty-seven  answers,  seventy-K>ur  were 
in  favor  of  supervised  bordels. 

All  courtezans  who  live  alone  must  submit  to  a 
physical  examination  twice  a  month,  and  have 
to  show  their  card  of  health,  if  re(}uested.  Their 
number  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
crease of  those  in  houses,  i.  e.,  from  2,583  in  187a 
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to  5,776  in  1906.  Syphilis  among  them  has  been 
reduced  greatly,  from  30  per  cent  in  1873  to 
about  4  in  1906. 

The  secret  or  unregistered  women  who  solicit 
in  the  streets  are  examined  only  when  arrested ; 
tbey  do  not  seek  medical  aid,  altho  it  is  furnished 
free  to  them,  and  thus  cause  infection.  Their 
number  has  changed  Uttle  since  1873,  i.  e.,  from 
3,498  to  3,365  in  1906;  but  an  average  of  35  per 
cent  are  treated  for  syphilis.  The  number  of 
those  who  solicit  in  secret  is,  of  course,  consid- 
erabljr  larger.  Among  the  alarming  facts  as  to 
these  is,  that  most  of  them  are  minors,  e.  g.,  from 
XS7S-87  the  police  caught  12,615  minors;  in  1904 
alone,  3,439.  They  are  most  susceptible  to  syph- 
ills,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 
The  number  of  other  women  who  have  "friends" 
or  supplement  their  scanty  earnings  for  a  com- 
pensation of  one  kind  or  another,  is  estimated 
variously  from  50,000  to  100,000. 

Other  cities  in  Europe  have  in  the  main  copied 
the  systems  of  Paris  or  Berlin,  tho  of  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  to  abolish  the 
supervision  of  prostitution  owing  to  the  steady 
protest  and  agitation  of  the  critics 
Otkir  CltiM  °^  system,  and  the  organization 
of  societies  to  work  for  its  abolition. 
French  cities,  however,  in  the  main 
have  followed  Paris,  and  in  smaller  cities  it  is 
usually  somewhat  easier  to  enforce  effective  regu- 
lations. German  cities  as  a  rule  regulate  vice. 
Hungary  is  said  to  have  an  efficient  system,  Aus- 
tria a  less  efficient  one.  Belgium  has  m  the  main 
copied  Paris.  The  lai^r  Italian  cities,  down  to 
1888,  copied  Brussels.  In  1888  the  law  of  super- 
vision was  abolished,  under  Crispi,  and  an  in- 
crease of  venereal  diseases  in  the  army  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  one  year  from  4.3  j  per  cent 
to  10.25  i)er  cent.  The  Scandinavian  cities  usually 
control  vice,  tho  Norway  abolished  the  system  in 
1888,  and  Denmark  in  1906.  Russia  demands 
the  registration  of  both  houses  and  prostitutes. 
Switzerland  is  divided,  some  cantons  still  main- 
taining supervision,  others  abandoning  it. 

Of  uie  evils  connected  with  prostitution  there 
is  scarcely  need  to  speak.  Many  careful  students 
are  coming  to  believe  that  the  sexual  evil,  in  its 
various  forms,  is  greater  even  than  that  of  in- 
temperance. Says  Prof.  A.  G.  Warner  ("  Ameri- 
can Charities,"  p.  66):  "Careful  observers  believe 
it  to  be  a  more  constant  and  funda- 
AaMHBt  Mt  ™^"**'  cause  of  degeneration  than 
2_ji  intemperance.  It  certainly  effects 
degeneration  of  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced type  in  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  persons.  It  persists  almost  to  the  end  in 
the  most  degenerate  stock,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  operative  among  the  healthier  classes. 
.  .  ."  Intemperance  is,  however,  all  but  uni- 
versally the  companion  of  prostitution.  It  has 
been  frequently  said  that  girls  rarelv  can,  and 
men  rarely  do,  continue  a  fast  life  without  drink. 
If  the  saloon  is  often  literally  the  entrance  to  a 
brothel,  the  brothel  as  frequently  leads  to  the 
saloon.  An  eminent  lawyer  is  quoted  on  p.  i3i 
of  the  published  "Addresses  of  the  National 
Purity  Congress"  at  Baltimore  (1895)  as  saying: 
"It  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  based  upon  facts 
coming  to  my  knowledge  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years'  practise,  that  more  boys  are  converted  to 
drinking  habits^  in  houses  of  ill  fame  than  in  the 
saloons. ' 

Of  the  physical  evils  attendant  upon  prostitu- 
tion, perhaps  more  than  enough  has  been  said. 


Yet  an  evil  that  at  any  time  may,  and  repeatedly 
does,  reduce  youth  to  premature,  helpless  old 
age;  transform  the  boay  into  a  rotten  shell; 
affect  not  only  the  sinner,  but  his  posterity; 
make  the  kiss  of  love  the  means  of  carrying 
contagion  and  foul  disease  to  pure  brides  and 
innocent  children,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  too 
strongly. 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  evils  connected 
with  prostitution  are  the  abominations  of  child 
prostitution.  Says  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Gerry  ("  Ad- 
dresses," as  above,  p.  340): 

Pew  have  the  mnoteit  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  sexual 
vice  exieti  among  children  at  the  present  time.     I  use  the 
word  "sexual  vice'    as  including  both  self- 
abuse  and  prostitution.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  the 
nMM         vigilance  of  parents  and  guardians  can  detect 
»      III    II       the  solitary  vice,  and  hence  statistics  are  very 
mKHWUB  difficult  to  obUin.  excepting  when  the  one 
vice  leads  up  to  the  other.     But  in  the  other 
case,  the  figures  show  a  frightful  prevalence, 
at  the  present  time,  of  juvenile  prostitution.     True,  under 
the  stringent  laws  whidi  have  been  enacted  in  the  vacioua 
states  of  our  union,  at  the  instance  of  Societies  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  these  who  utilise  little  chil- 
dren for  the  simple  gratification  of  lust  are  made  to  suffer 
a  felon's  impiisomnent,  and  while  the  effect  has  been  to  prac- 
tically denude  the  brothels  of  youthful  victims,  still  the  vice 
exists,  more  especially  amoo^  the  lower  classes,  to  a  degree 
hardly  credible  in  this  civilized  country.     A  large  number 
of  the  brothels,  at  the  present  time,  are  replenished  by  juve- 
nile prostitutes,  rather  than  by  tiioae  who  have  fallen  but 
once.  .  .  .  That  the  disease  is  spreading  is  imquestioned. 

In  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Child  Prostitution,"  read 
at  the  World's  Social  Purity  Congress  in  Chicago  in  iSo], 
Mr.  Gerry  states  that  there  is  a  fearful  theory  existing  in  tnii 
country,  tho  more  particularly  among  foreigners,  according 
to  wbicn,  if  any  male  who  has-  contracted  disease  through 
indulgence,  can  secure  a  perfectly  pure  child  as  his  victim, 
the  disease  will  pass  from  him  to  the  child.  Nor  is  it  only 
among  the  poor  that  these  grosser  evils  exist.  If  one  is  to 
credit  the  sad  whispers  of  grave  officials  of  the  Church  as  to 
the  morels  in  boy  choirs,  or  in  private  and  public  schools, 
one  finds  fearful  evidence  of  the  existence,  m  all  ranks  oC 
society,  of  various  forms  d  unnatural  vice. 

Akin   to   this  evil  is   that  of  the  organized 

traffic  in  girls,  which  is  declared  by  all  who  have 

investigated  the  subject  to  be  carried  on  around 

the  world.     A  few  years  ago  it  was  stated  to  the 

House  committee  which  was  inves- 

TnMain  ^S^^'^S  ^^^  immigrant  question  in 
fflSto  ^^^  York,  by  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  National  Industrial  League, 
that  "syndicates  exist  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fresh 
young  girls  from  immigrants  arriving  in  this 
country,  for  houses  of  ill  fame;  agents  of  the 
business  go  abroad  and  assist  in  this  nefarious 
business.  Immigrants  arriving  in  New  York 
furnish  30,000  victims  annually."  Much,  how- 
ever, is  now  done  to  protect  immigrants  and 
traveling  girls.  Yet  the  evil  is  still  real.  In 
very  many  cities  agents  of  houses  of  ill  fame  meet 
girls  coming  to  the  cities  on  the  railroads  and  on 
the  boats.  They  advertise  for  girls  wanted  for 
light  work  and  good  pay.  When  the  girls  come 
they  are  detained.  Agents  go  out  to  soUcit  boys 
and  men  as  patrons. 

A  book,  ''The  Traffic  in  Girls  and  Florence 
Crittenton  Missions,"  exposes  many  of  the  traps 
laid  for  unwary  girls.  The  schools,  private  as 
well  as  public,  are  often  made  the  main  place  for 
promoting  child  prostitution,  disseminating  ob- 
scene literature,  and  obtaining  fresh  victims. 

Mrs.  Charlton  Edholm  said  at  the  Baltimore 
Congresses  ("  Addres.ses,"  p.  153):  "I  stand  here 
in  the  presence  of  God,  to  say  that  of  the  330,000 
erring  girls  in  this  land,  three  fourths  of  them 
have  been  snared  and  trapped,  and  bought  and 
sold." 

When  one  realizes  that  the  average  life  of  a 
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prostitute  is  said  to  be  but  five  years,  one  can 
understand  what  a  traffic  it  must  be  to  obtain 
the  230,000  for  the  U.  S.  alone,  while  alike  in 
Germany  and  Japan,  in  France  and  in  England, 
the  traffic  goes  on. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  ask  what  are  the  causes 
of  prostitution,  as  a  means  to  asking 
how  the  evil  can  be  met.  Dr.  Sanger, 
in  the  book  referred  to  above,  at- 
tributes, out  of  2,000  cases,  525  to 
destitution,  513  to  inclination,  258  to  seduction, 
181  to  drink. 

Different  writers  differ  from  this.  The  most 
thorough  statistical  study  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  Massachu- 
setts in  1888.     It  says: 

The  statistical  method  is  not  the  best  under  which  to  de- 
termine moral  conditions;  yet,  as  an  auxiliary,  it  has  great 
efficiency.  Statistical  science  can  only  be  employed  to  show 
the  results  of  the  lives  of  the  people;  it  cannot  show  the 
inner  motives  which  lead  to  results.  .  .  . 

Observation  is  not  sufficient,  and  personal  interviews  mi^t 
lead  to  difficulties  greater  than  those  belonging  to  observation 
alone.  The  force  of  statistics  in  such  conditions  is  rather 
negative  than  poeitive,  and  this  negative  quality  is  brought 
into  use  hers. 

It  is  often  fUppantly  asserted  that  the  shop-^ls,  those  com- 
prizing the  class  imder  investigation,  recruit  the  lanks  of 
prostitution.  ...  Of  course,  such  a  charge  cannot  be  en- 
tirely removed  when  applied  to  any  class.  The  only  question 
here  is,  Does  it  apply  to  the  class  against  which  it  is  brought? 

A  few  statistics  of  a  negative  character  have  been  col- 
lected, relating  to  prostitution.  This  partial  investigation 
has  been  made  as  to  how  far  the  ranks  of  prostitution  are  re- 
cruited from  girls  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes.  It 
should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  this  partial  investi- 
gation was  applied  only  to  what  may  be  called  professional 
prostitutes;  for  no  statistical  investigation  can  discloae  the 
amount  of  immoral  conduct  of  any  class  of  people.  So  that 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  unobserved  prostitution,  which  exists 
m  all  communities,  has  no  place  bi  the  present  consideration. 

Original  investigation  was  made  In  the  following  cities: 
BrooUyn,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Indian- 
apolis, Louisville,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Richmond,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco. 

In  1884  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
made  a  report  as  to  the  previous  occupations  <rf  170  profession- 
al prostitutes  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  facts  then  given 
have  been  incorporated  in  this  report. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  as  stated  in  the  following  table, 
for  any  one  of  the  cities  named,  falls  far  below  the  total 
number  c^  prostitutes  in  that  city,  but  the  number  and 
variety  of  those  from  whom  information  has  been  received 
are  sufficient  to  insure  representative  results.  Thus  in  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  there  are,  or  were  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  tne  department,  301  houses  of  ill  fame,  assigna- 
tion nouses,  and  "rooming"  nouses,  known  to  the  police, 
containing  1,097  inmates.  This  investigation  involved  557 
of  this  number.  .  ,  . 

The  facts  as  to  marriage  are  shown  by  the  following  brief 
table,  which  gives  the  number  of  prostitutes  furnish  mg  in- 
formation in  the  cities  referred  to,  the  number  reporting 
themselves  as  having  been  married,  and  the  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  who  were  married; 


CiTT 

prostitutes 
furnishing 
information 

Number  of 
prostitutes 
reported  as 

having 
been 

married 

Percent  of 

married  of 

total 

number 

170 

100 
3»j 

«3 
«43 

77 
70 

4 

8? 

7.65 
95-67 
90. 10 

Chicago 

Cincinnati , . 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

PbiladelphU 

San  Fnncisco 

a6.6> 
a. 40 
3.00 

as. 08 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  space  at  this  time  to  give 
the  occupations  of  all  these  who  have  entered  prostitution 
from  the  different  cities  involved. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  giving  information  was  t,8i6, 
and  the  following  summary  exhibits  the  occupations  <x  this 
number  preceding  their  entry  upon  their  present  life.  For 
this  purpose,  occupations  similar  in  character  have  been 
grouped,  and  no  occupation  or  group  containing  less  than 


ten  persons  has  been  included  in  the  daaaificatiaa— tiKV 
numbering  under  ten  being  put  into  the  igeneial  dsasifictfsa 
of  "various  occupations": 

Actresses,  ballet-giris,  ciixns  perfuiiueia.  siaaetm,  etc. .  P 

Bead-trimming  makers,  embroiderers,  lace-irorken.  •  ■ .  ii 

Bookbinders ■! 

Bookkeepers,  clerks,  copyists,  stenogiaphets.   trpewii- 

teta,  etc 5' 

Candy  factories i° 

Cigarette,  cigar,  and  tobacco  iactoiies :> 

Corset  factories t6 

Dressmaken,  seamstresses,  employees  <■<  cbmk  aixl  sfairt 

factories,  Duttonhole-makers,  etc M 

Hair-dressers  and  hair-workers i| 

Housework,  hotel-work,  table-work,  and  oooldiis LiS5 

Laundry-work Jf 

Milliners  and  hat-trimmen 71 

No  previous  occupation  (home) i.>ji 

Nunes  (hospital  and  house),  and  nune-gjils n 

Paper-box  factories j> 

Rope  and  cordage  factories i> 

Saleswomen  and  cashiers ta6 

Shoe  factories 4) 

Studento  (at  schools  or  oonvenU) u 

Teachers,  governesses,  etc aj 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operaton ■> 

Textile  factories «4 

Various  occupations si< 

The  following  list  shows  the  character  of  the  mote  imta- 
tant  occupations,  omitted  from  the  foregoing  sammarr.  vilb 
the  number  of  women  who  had  been  employed  in  eacti,  aad 
which  are  included  under  "various  oocnpatiaos": 

Artificial  flower-makeis t 

Button  factories « 

Farm-work ( 

Caiming  establishmente I 

Necktie-makers I 

Housekeepers 7 

Straw  sewers 7 

Hat  and  cap  factories ( 

Bag  factories J 

Canvasser* S 

Clock  and  watdi  factories 5 

Box  factories  (wooden) 4 

Chewing-gum  factories , 4 

Plorista 4 

Feather  curlers  and  sewets 4 

Restaurants 4 

The  i>Kced!ng  figures  are  exceedingly  inetmctivi.  Br 
them  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  number  '•~"Hg  fXB 
any  occupation  has  been  taken  from  those  doing  housfoct, 
hotel-work,  and  cooking;  this  number,  1,15s,  being  syJt 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  comprehended  in  the  statesMOt. 

The  next  largest  number,  so  far  as  oocupation  is  cosKeraed, 
ranks  with  the  seamstresses,  indtiding  the  dreasmakos. 
employees  of  cloak  and  shirt  factories,  etc.,  this  musbtf 
being  505. 

A  tect  which  strikes  one  sadly  is  the  laige  nomtnr  who 
enter  prostitution  directly  from  their  homes.  This  nmnbcr 
is  r,a36,  being  31.97  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  coaipi» 
hended. 

It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  so  &r  as  this  inveatinatioa 
shows,  that  the  employees  in  workshops  are  to  be  bnrdancd 
with  the  charge  of  furnishing  the  chief  source  whence  tibe 
ranks  of  prostitution  are  recruited. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  in  »»M^Ving  an  exasmnatieB 
in  many  cities,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe,    „ 

the  statement,  but  more  strongly  than  the  figures  here  t. . 

that  working  women  do  not  recruit  the  houses  of  prostitntaon. 


»»« 

titution,  _  .  _ 

meet  with  a  whisper  that  this  is  the  case.  And  these  whis- 
pers, followed  to  their  source,  have  rarely  disdoaed  any 
facts  which  would  lead  to  the  coochision  that  tsofioma 
make  bargains  based  on  the  loss  of  character  of  their  em- 
ployees. .  .  . 

Working  women  are  not  street-walkers.  They  ooold  not 
carry  on  their  daily  toil  and  walk  the  stneta,  too.  A  cap*aa> 
of  police  exprest  the  matter  well  when  he  said  that  people 
who  charge  the  working  women  with  walking  the  streets  at 
night  for  evil  purposes  do  not  know  what  they  are  taUdof 
about.  Night-walkers  are,  all  of  them,  hardened  prolessiaa- 
als.  The  prostitutes,  some  at  them,  may  have  been  hanl- 
working  women,  but  no  working  woman  ever  walks  the 
strseta  as  a  proctitute.  This  captain  said  that,  when  a  ipri 
falls  from  virtue,  she  has  first  to  giaduata  as  a  "parlor"  gal. 
and  then  serve  some  time  in  a  stiU  lower  house,  bcfora  she  k 
hardened  enough  to  take  to  the  streeta. 

Before,  however,  drawing  inferences  &Qtn  this 
table,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
drawn  from  the  facts  as  to  girls  in  bouses  of  ill 
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fame.     Shop-girls,  wcurking  girls,  are,  as  a  rule, 

not  there.  If  investigation  was  made  of  girls 
occupying  rooms  by  themselves,  quite 
another  story  might  be  found.  Even 
of  the  bagnios  there  is  another  side. 
Mr.  Stead,  in  his  "If  Christ  Came 
to  Chic^o,"  gives  the  testimony  of 

Dora  Claflin,  the  "Madam"  of  a  house  of  ill 

fame.     She  says: 

Prostitution  it  an  effect,  not  a  careleas,  voluntary  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  fallen.  Girb  do  not  elect  to  cast  themselves 
away.  They  are  driven  to  the  haunts  of  vice.  The  more 
distmctively  womanly  a  girl  is — and  I  mean  by  that  the 
more  she  has  beauty,  delicacy,  love  cf  dress  and  adornment, 
feminine  weakness — the  easier  a  mark  she  is  for  the  design- 
ins.     And  the  designers  are  not  wanting. 

Girls,  and  I  say  this  emphatically,  are  not  seduoen.  They 
have  innate  delicacy  and  refinement.  I  say  honestly  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  one  woman  in  10,000  would  cast  herself 
at  the  feet  of  lust  except  under  duress  or  under  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

The  lecnilting  grounds  of  the  bagnio  ate  the  stores,  where 
girls  work  long  hours  for  small  pay;  the  homes  that  have  few 
comforts,  and  practically  no  pleasure;  the  streets,  where  girls 
are  often  cast,  still  unknown  to  sin,  but  in  want  and  without 
shelter;  in  a^word,  places  outside  the  levee,  where  distress 
and  temptation  stand  ever  present  as  a  menace  to  purity  and 
rectitude;  behind  every  effect  there  is  a  cause.  In  the  case 
of  prostitution,  the  real  cause  lies  not  in  the  girls  who  fall, 
but  in  the  social  conditions  that  make  the  fall  easy,  and  the 
men  who  tempt  to  the  step  and  furnish  the  money  to  support 
degradation  after  the  step  has  been  taken.  Before  nuorm 
in  the  levee  is  possible,  there  must  be  reform  in  the  home, 
OD  the  mart. 

All  trriters  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  fact  that 
poverty  leads  to  much  prostitution,  and  that  in 
stores,  factories,  and  onices,  salesgirls,  working 
eirls,  and  typewriters  are  drawn  or  lured  by  the 
lack  of  money  or  the  desire  for  money.  One 
speaker  at  the  Baltimore  congress  considered  the 
factory  a  mill  for  the  production  of  prostitutes. 
Says  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Goodchild  (The  Arena, 
March,  1896): 

The  money  returns  furnish  a  very  great  temptation  to 
girls  to  part  with  their  virtue.  Some  fall  because  they  can- 
not find  work;  some  because  they  do  not  wish  to  work. 
Many  a  girl  who  is  strong,  and  healthy,  and  comely,  and 
lazy,  learns  that  there  is  a  market  for  such  as  she:  that  she 
can  earn  more  in  a  night  by  sin  than  she  can  in  a  week  or  a 
month  by  work^nd  she  sells  herself  accordingly.  Mr.  Stead 
reminded  the  Woman's  Club  of  Chicago  that  the  peculiar 
temptation  of  a  woman  is  that  her  virtue  is  a  realizable  as- 
set. This  vice  costs  a  man  money;  to  a  woman  it  yields 
money.  ^Mr.  Booth  says  that  the  number  of  young  women 
who  receive  $9,500  in  one  year  for  the  sale  of  their  persons  is 
larger  than  the  number  of  women  of  all  ages,  in  all  businesses 
and  J3rofessions,  who  make  a  similar  sum  by  honest  industry. 
In  sm  the  prizes  come  first;  in  honest  callings  only  after  long 
and  painftu  toil.  Even  in  the  common  houses  on  Bainbxidge 
Street,  at  a  fifty-cent  rate,  girls  often  make  tio  or  more  a  week 

Yet,  on  one  point,  one  must  be  guarded.  Even 
if  it  be  true  that  women  of  impure  life  average  (20 
a  week  by  their  vice,  it  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  average  woman  can  get  $20  per  week.  A 
few  women  of  the  demi-monde,  mistresses,  and 
even  prostitutes,  have  hundreds,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  squandered  on  them  in  a  brief  while. 
This  enormously  raises  the  average  income  of 
their  class,  but  the  great  mass  of  these  women 
get  vastly  less.  At  best,  their  income  is  but  for  a 
few  years,  and  vast,  vast  multitudes  never  live  in 
luxury,  but  in  utter  want.  Many  of  their  homes, 
many  houses  of  ill  fame  are  not  only  not  attract- 
ive, but  poorly  furnished.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  wages  of  sin  rise  and  fall  with  the 
market,  and  with  the  conditions  of  different 
countries.  If  in  "good  times"  men  throw  money 
away  recklessly,  in  hard  times,  when  the  women 
are  most  tempted  to  prostitution  for  profit,  they 
do  not.  Instances  are  not  unknown  where  girls 
have  left  situations  with  low  wagesfor  the  reported 
"high  wages"  of  the  prostitute,  and  have  found. 


as  actual  fact,  that,  as  prostitutes,  they  earned 
even  less  than  before.  Prostitutes  starve;  pros- 
titutes are  "imemployed,"  even  as  in  any  trade. 
All  this  must  not  be  forgotten,  even  while  it  re- 
mains true  than  an  enormous  amount  of  prostitu- 
tion is  due  to  the  economical  conditions  which 
often  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  single 
woman  to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  throw  thou- 
sands of  women  on  the  streets,  and  bring  immo- 
rality within  easy  reach  of  almost  any  man. 

The  throwing  of  the  sexes  together  in  factory 
and  in  store,  and  quite  as  much  in  private  count- 
ing-rooms and  offices,  has  its  dangers.  Coedu- 
cation in  the  halls  of  learning  is  winning  its 
way.  Working  together  in  communication, 
where  morals  are  often  at  their  lowest,  is  another 
thing.  The  evil  lies  not  in  the  mingling  of  men 
and  women,  but  in  the  evil  environment. 

The  stage,  the  concert  hall,  and  the  ball  bear 
a  large  responsibility.  From  the  spectacular 
play  and  from  the  ball,  with  underdressed 
women  at  the  one,  and  underdressed  women 
and  wine  at  the  other,  men  htury  to  the  brothel. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  cure  lies  in  the 
abohtion  of  the  theater  or  the  dance  (tho  some 
think  so),  yet  the  part  in  this  matter  played  by 
the  present  stage  and  fashionable  society  cannot 
be  denied.  The  supreme  social  cause  of  prostitu- 
tion, however,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. This  is  the  crowded  tenement.  (See 
OvEKCROWDiNO;  TENEMENTS.)  When  boys  and 
young  girls  have  no  attractive  home,  and  no 
healthy  playground,  they  must  be  on  the  streets. 
A  child  cannot  be  kept  in  the  house  all  day,  and 
live.  When  a  girl  comes  from  a  school  or  from 
the  store,  to  the  crowded  living-room  or  flat,  and 
finds  the  narrow  quarters  redolent  with  the  steam 
of  washing  and  the  fumes  of  cooking,  she  must  (in 
the  cities)  go  on  the  street  for  fresh  air.  There 
bad  company  captures  more  girls  than  in  any 
other  one  way.  Not  many  girls  sell  themselves, 
for  the  first  time  for  money;  after  the  first  great 
downward  step,  money  directly  plays  its  part, 
but  the  supreme  social  cause  of  prostitution  we 
believe  to  be  the  bad  housing  of  the  poor,  re- 
sulting from  low  wages,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
great  masses  in  our  cities. 

Reform 

In  classic  and  earlier  ages  prostitution,  not 
being  generally  considered  an  evil,  was  rarely 
legislated  against ;  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
was  considered  the  one  social  evil.  The  Ger- 
manic tribes,  however,  Tacitus  says,  punished  an 
imchaste  person  by  death  (later  by  punishment 
and  beating).  The  early  Christian  emperors  also 
made  some  attempts  at  repression  of  the  evil. 
(See  Christianity  and  Social  Reform.)  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  State  came  to  reco^ize  the 
evil  and  tmdertook  to  control  it.  The  aim  was  to 
keep  the  prostitute  a  class  distinct 
mgtg—^  from  the  community  and  to  prevent 
^^""'  the  brothel  from  bemg  a  place  of  dis- 
order. The  brothel  was  therefore 
licensed  and  controlled.  The  prostitute  played  a 
recognized  part  in  society,  taking  part  in  public 
festivities,  processions,  and  even  sacred  festivals. 
The  public  women  were,  as  in  Nuremberg,  or- 
ganized in  gilds  of  their  trade.  As  later,  how- 
ever, corruption  grew,  more  repression  was 
tried,  and  sumptuary  laws  passea  controlling 
these  houses,  etc.  Prom  the  medieval  customs 
developed    the    modem    European   methods  of 
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"reg^atioa.--"  In  i8o»  in  Paris  the  prefecture 
of  police  proceeded  to  register  public  prosti- 
tutes and  to  impose  upon  them  the  obligation  of 
submitting  to  fortnightly  examination;  a  little 
later  prostitutes  were  conhned  to  houses  specially 
licensed  for  that  purpose.  By  1848  the  present 
French  system  was  practically  developed;  pros- 
titutes being  licensed  either  in  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion or  of  accommodation.  '  Those  in  houses  are 
examined  every  week;  those  at  large  every  two 
weeks;  the  diseased  are  sent  to  the  hospital  of  the 
prison  of  St.  Lazare  and  detained  there  till  they 
are  supposed  to  be  cured.  The  medical  service 
numbers  a  chief  and  some  fifteen  assistants.  In 
Berlin  this  system  began,  in  essence,  as  early  as 
1700.  In  1839  the  licensed  brothels  were  con- 
fined to  one  street.  After  various  experiments, 
in  1856  the  licensed  brothels  were  closed.  In 
Germany  to-day,  generally,  the  prostitutes  are 
registered  and  examined  periodically,  and  in 
many  cities  licensed  brothels  exist. 

This  is  still  the  general  system  in  Europe,  the 
everywhere  unregistered  prostitutes  outnumber 
the  registered,  often  ten  to  one. 

It  was  in  1864  that  by  act  of  Parliament,  sup- 
plemented by  additional  legislation  in  1866,  and 
again  in  1869,  the  regulation  system  was  intro- 
duced in  Great  Britain,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Contagious  Diseases  Acts."  They  were  applied 
to  sundry  military  districts,  ostensibly  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  army,  but 
flnat  Britain  ^^^^  *^*  purpose  on  the  part  of  their 
projectors,  later  avowed,  ultimately 
to  extend  them  also  to  the  civil  popu- 
lation. When  their  real  character  and  object 
became  known,  a  vigorous  repeal  agitation  was 
begun,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Josephine  E. 
Butler,  which  was  continued  for  twenty  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  decades  the  repeal  move- 
ment was  triumphant,  and  the  acts  were  swept 
from  the  statute-books.  During  the  prolonged 
contest  the  battle  of  statistics  was  many  times 
fought,  and  with  great  earnestness  on  both  sides. 
Figures  were  employed  to  prove  both  the  hy- 
gienic success  and  failure  of  the  acts. 
,  In  America  there  have  been  attempts  to  in- 
troduce the  registration  system  in  almost  all  the 
larger  cities,  but  only  in  St.  Louis  has  it  ever 
been  tried  for  any  length  of  time,  and  was  there 
given  up  after  about  four  years. 

It  was  In  1870  that  the  license  system  was  inaugurated 
in  St.  Louis.  The  authority  for  it  was  obtained  bv  a  legis- 
lative trick;  the  interpolation,  without  de- 
bate,  of  the  two  words,  "or  regulate,"  into 
VBltMBtatM  an  amendment  of  the  city  charter,  intended, 
as  was  generally  supposed,  to  suppress  pros- 
titution. The  legal  effect  of  this  amendment, 
•f  was  subsequently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  was  to  repeal  all  State  laws  prohibiting  pros- 
titution, so  far  as  St.  Louis  was  concerned,  and  to  give  to  it  a 
budness  status  as  a  legitimate  industry.  A  German  municipal 
officeholder  was  deputed  to  visit  Europe,  to  familiarize  hmi- 
self  with  regulation  laws  there.  An  ordinance  was  subse- 
quently adopted,  requiring  the  registry  of  prostitute  women. 
The  regulationists  of  St.  Louis,  especially  those  connected 
with  its  Board  of  Health,  attempted  to  show  by  the  figures 
of  the  earlier  registrations,  made  at  intervals  of  a  few  months, 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes.  Dr.  William  G. 
Bliot,  the  honored  president  ot  Washington  University  of 
St.  Louis,  who  made  a  most  thorough,  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  matter,  says  of  this  claim  of  a  diminished 
ntunber  of  prostitutes,  that:  "In  fact,  they  had  scotched 
the  snake,  not  killed  it,  and  in  all  probability  the  number 
of  prostitutes  had  not  been  diminished  at  all.  To  scatter  a 
nest  of  hornets,"  he  says,  "is  a  very  different  thing  from  its 
destruction." 

The  femhs  during  the  progress  cf  the  experiment  proved 
an  increase  of  34  per  cent  in  the  number  of  orothels,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  registered  women  of  more  than  35 
per  cent.  There  was  also  an  undoubted  increase,  mean- 
wliile,  of  clandestine  prostitution.    Concerning  the  sanitary 


[  cuseaaea  women  unacr  »ra 1 1 1 waut  xn  la?!  va 
,  or  3}  per  cent,  it  has  risen  now  (1S73}  to  is 
)  out  of  6^3,  or  over  6  per  oesit«  Aant  6c 
^t,  to  whioi,  however,  we  cmn  find  a  paalU 


aspect.  Dr.  Bliot  says:  "What  is  still  mosc  sfaTHing,  «ta 
the  stamping-out  process  is  examined,  it  appeal*  that  «tA 
the  number  of  diseased  women  under  treatment  in  ilji  «■ 
28  out  of  48a,  or  3}  J 
average  of  40  o  ' 

remarbable  tait,  »  ..__—,  —....»,  -_  __  .__  _  ,-.—.. 
in  Palis  itself,  that  even  among  the  icgisteied  and  regehd; 
inspected  prostitutes  the  hateful  Hiiicsc  may  incnase.  a  » 
suit  which,  tho  unexpected,  ought  not  to  surprise  ns  so  1 
as  the  male  prostitutes  are  themselves  exempt  from  med 
inspection."  How  incomplete  was  the  lesistzation,  sal 
of  now  little  practical  value,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  viev, 
the  nvtem  of  medical  inspection,  may  be  aeen  Craoi  tls 
significant  figures  presented  by  Dr.  Eliot,  taken  from  tbei» 
ports  of  the  chief  of  police  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  yean  it7i 
and  287s.  He  says:  "The  year  1871.  **iHtwg  lurch  jfSt, 
shows  that  out  of  3,71a  females  arrested  z,5s6  were  pnis- 
titutes,  and  318  keepers  of  bawdy  houses  (the  Board  of 
Health  report  of  the  same  date  shows  480  tectetemd  prosti- 
tutes and  90  keepersi),  bemg  a  total  of  1,744.  or  46  per  ctst 
of  all  females  arrested.  Toe  year  1873  shows  that  ool  af 
3,187  females  arrested,  2,613  were  prastitutes  and  71  keepRs 
of  houses,  or  a  total  of  9.684,  being  over  64  per  cent  o(  s£ 
females  arrested,  and  an  increase  of  940  prostitute  aiimut 
or  18  per  cent  more  than  the  previous  year." 

When  it  was  discovered  wliat  had  been  acoompBibed  by 


legislative  legerdemain,  a  vigorous  agitation  for  repeal  1 
A  petition  for  repeal  was  signed  by  4,000  women  of  St.  Loask 
and  presented  to  the  Missouri  Legislature.  Tbe  mnMyUto^ 
bishop,  and  Catholic  clergy,  nesriy  all  the  Protestant  detgy. 
and  a  majority  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  were  mlint«id  in  the  caa» 
of  repeal,  over  150  lawyers  and  physicians. 

The  legislature  of  1873-74,  after  a  pralonsed  and  enfaiu 
teied  discussion,  finally  voted  the  repeal  by  a  vote  of  thne 
fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Hoose  hf 
90  to  I. 

Th«  Philanthropist,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  above  details,  thtis  sums  up  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  license  system: 

ist.  It  confers  the  sanction  o(  law  npoo  the  baibanos 
trade  in  women. 

td.  It  subjects  these  temprted  and  often  coerced  hdplesi 
women  to  the  atrocity  of  continuous  compulsory  exaniDatioa 
by  men,  and  the  conspicuous  posting  of  their  namrs  aa  faai^ 
ing  been  thus  systematically  outraged. 

3d.  It  fosters  vice  instead  of  "preventing"  it,  in  that  it 
contemplates  opportunity,  facilities,  and  safety  for.  the 
"guests,"  who  are  more  than  equal  participants. 

4th.  It  fails  to  protect  health  for  the  community,  tiecaBse 
it  does  not  adopt  any  precaution  against  the  spread  af  ve- 
nereal contagion  by  the  "guerts"  tor  whose  indnlaenee  it 
provides.  It  makes  no  provision  for  their  examination  and 
cure,  tho  they  are  much  more  numerous  and  dangerous  ttiaa 
their  victims,  as  transmitters  of  disease. 

5th.  It  makes  a  permitted  trade  of  the  cruel  and  dastanSy 
occupation  of  the  procurer  and  procuress. 

6tn.  It  grants  permits  at  a  pnoe  that  will  not  prohibit  the 
dreadful  trade,  but  will  invite  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand  there  seems  little  use  in 
the  mere  effort  to  suppress  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

In  New  York  City,  owing  to  the  agitation  conducted  by 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  htmdieds  of  prostitutes  have  been  turned  not 
of  their  bouses  and  the  houses  closed  by  the  police.  It  is 
considered  a  triumph  of  monUs,  and  other  dtiss  are  follow- 
ing the  example. 

But  where  have  the  women  gone?  Have  they  been  i» 
deemed  to  virtue?  If  they  have,  have  their  male  partners 
in  vice  been  redeemed?  If  not,  even  if  the  women  have  been 
redeemed,  these  men  remain  to  aadnoe  other  women  to  take 
the  place  of  their  victims  that  have  been  rescued  from  them. 
But  no  informed  mind  fancies  that  dosing  disorderty  honsm 
redeems  their  inmates  to  virtue.  Where  then  are  they?  in 
the  flats  of  the  upper  middle  class  and  among  the  tenements 
of  the  poor.  Formeriy  they  were  brought  little  in  oooXact 
with  home  life  and  childhood.  Now  they  are  scattered  • 
the  homes  and  children  of  New  York.  Is  this  a  1 
virtue?  Drivliw  sinful  women  to  continue  their  trade  aaaag 
homes  and  chilaien,4B4' letting  men  go  free — is  this  leformr 
Dr.  Rainsford  well^ys  that  you  might  just  as  well  take  cases 
of  smallpox,  and  say  they  should  not  be  allowed  in  hoaaca 
by  themselves,  and  therefore  scatter  them  around  among 
homes. 

Nor  are  these  results  imaginary. .  Says  the 
report  of  the  New  York  Tenement-House  Com- 
mittee of  1894  (p.  88): 

The  presence  of  many  immoral  women  in  the  tenemcn. 
houses,  where  they  are  thrown  in  contact  with  reraectafak 
people,  and,  worse  than  that,  with  large  numbei*  of  ignoraat 
and  innocent  diildren,  forma  a  most  deploratde  mmrtitinn 
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Then  has  been  a  manHeat  incnaae  in  thia  condition  daring 
the  past  year  or  eishteen  months,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat 
the  «^"'J  of  prostitutes  into  actual  residence  in  tenement- 
honaes  is  due  to  the  police  nids,  which  have  dosed  most 
of  the  houses  of  ill  fame  in  the  tenement-house  districts. 
Vnder  the  old  order  of  things,  no  matter  what  its  evils  may 
haw  been,  the  immoral  women  occupied  houses  by  them- 
aelvei.  At  present  they  form  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  great 
tanenwnt-houses,  and  thus  their  contaminating  influence  is 
felt  Atr  more  directly  by  the  general  public  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  The  tenements  always  have  had,  and  probably 
always  win  have,  their  share  of  immoral  women — ot  a  daas 
pccuHar  to  them  and  separate  from  the  professional  prostl- 
tntea  driven  of  late  into  them,  from  houses  of  ill  fame.  Most 
it  this  tenement  class  consists  of  women  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  husbands,  and  who,  in 
order  to  support  themselves  and  their  l^t- 
Jbn  WlHllIf  ><°<^te  children,  are  driven  to  depend  to  some 
_  ..         "  extent  upon  evil  sources  of  income.     Such 


abandonment  is  dbtressingly  common  among 
certain  foreign  nationalities.     Probably  fifty 
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>  have  been  brought  to  your  secreta: . 
attention.  These  women,  however,  generally  work  when 
they  can.  and  turn  to  prostitution  only  as  a  last  resource. 
Theiy  are  surrounded  by  none  of  the  glamour  of  the  pro- 
feasMnal  prostitute;  do  not  ordinarily  live  or  dress  more 
elatMxately  than  ofier  inmates  of  the  house  in  which  they 
Uve,  and  an  generally  regarded  with  more  pity  than  envy  or 
raeentment  by  their  neiipibors  and  their  nelghbois'  children. 
Thus  they  are  not  so  especially  dangerous  to  the  morals  of 
the  house.  But  an  apartment  full  of  such  prostitute*  as 
have  now  been  driven  into  the  tenements,  where  they  are 
aui'iuunded  by  comparative  Iuxuiy,  and  live  lives  d  ap- 
parent ease,  in  the  midst  of  a  housefij  of  adults  and  children, 
whoee  fruvU,  honest  living  is  obtained  only  by  the  hartlest  of 
work  and  the  most  rigid  economy,  can  scarcely  be  less  dan- 
aerous  to  the  moral  health  of  the  house  than  an  apartment 
toll  of  cholera-infected  persons  would  be  to  the  physical 
welfare. 

Some  persons,  therefore,  would  not  license  or 
inspect  houses  of  ill  fame,  but  simpl^^,  if  they  do 
not  become  too  bold,  allow  them  within  certain 
limits  by  themselves  and  try  to  fight  the  evil  by 
lifting  up  the  general  standard  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

But  the  complete  districting  of  the  evil  seems 
impossible,  if  desirable.  Mr.  E.  T.  Gerry,  in  The 
Philanthropist  (March,  1895),  thus  describes  the 
results  of  the  two  main  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tioa: 

In  the  winter  of   1886-87,  while  at   the  city  of  Rome, 
Italy,  I  had  a  personal  interview  with  Cardinal  Simeoni,  which 
lasted  over  two  hours,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Italian  Government  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vatican,  in  the  matter  of  regulating  prostitution.     The  car- 
dinal stated  to  me  that  the  experiment  of  attempting  to  con- 
fine sexual  vice  within  a  specified  district  had  been  most 
thoroughly  tried.     A  portion  of  the  city,  remote  itself  and 
not  particularly  attractive  for  purposes  of  residence,  had 
been  selected.  ...  At  the  same  time  a  very  strict  cordon 
cf  police  was  placed  around  the  geographical  boundary,  and 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  females  who  had 
once  entered  the  district  to  escape  therefrom 
MlMstllUr   """  followed  by  prompt  and  immediate  ar- 

a  XaUBZe  quite  a  number  of  registered  prostitutes  en- 
tered the  district,  hired  and  occupied  the 
houses,  and  attempted  to  ply  their  vocation 
thete.  But  the  district  soon  became  very  notorious.  The 
tUevIng,  the  lawless,  and  the  seditious  found  their  way 
there,  and  became  permanent  residents.  They  brought  with 
them  very  little  money,  and  as  the  sole  means  which  the  in- 
mates of  the  district  had  of  supporting  themselves  was  by  the 
■ale  of  their  persons,  it  was  obvious  that  their  custom  must 
come  from  without  and  not  from  within  as  men  generally 
did  not  care  to  be  known  as  inhabitants  of  the  district.  And 
as  soon  as  the  fact  of  its  establishment  was  made  public,  men 
were  very  wary  about  entering  the  district  for  fear  of  iden- 
tification. ...  It  was  not  long  before  the  storekeepers  com- 
filained  that  they  could  not  make  a  living.  Even  the  women 
oond  that  the  money  did  not  flow  in  uoon  them  as  it  did  when 
they  pnctised  thefr  calHng  unrestricted  by  geographical 
^mts,  and  it  was  not  long  before  escapes  from  the  district 
became  impossible  of  prevention  by  tne  police,  and  some 
of  the  most, notorious  women  in  Rome,  after  having  been 
pot  there,  and  sent  there,  made  their  escape  and  were  found 
fa  other  quarters,  plying  their  trade.  .  .  . 

The  cardinal  stated  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  district  vice 
was  in  his  judgment  a  stupendous  failure;  that  the  Churoh 
bad  used  every  elTort  to  reclaim  the  fallen  when  so  environed 
by  the  police  and  placed  in  a  tocality  where  it  could  put  its 
band  uoon  them,  out  to  no  purpose. 
One  further  eSoit  for  localuatioa  of  the  aodal  evQ  deserree 


to  be  noticed,  that  of  the  Yoshiwara  in  Japan.  For  a  long 
time  previous  to  the  contact  of  Japan  with  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  social  evil  was  looked  upon  as  one 
necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  the  government  took  entire 
char^  tk  the  matter.  In  a  suburb  adjacent  to  the  capital 
(Tokio)  large  houses  were  built  for  the  purpose,  some  of  them 
eUhorete  in  construction,  and  the  whole  guarded  most  thor- 
oughly by  the  soldiery.  The  number  of  prostitutes  in  Tokio 
alone  is  said  to  be  about  5.000.  The  children  of  the  poor  are 
usually  utilised  for  the  purpose  and  sold  by  their  parents, 
who  receive  a  stipulated  income  as  the  result.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  these  girls  to  marry,  and  they  are  not 
looked  upon  as  outcasts  or  pariahs  of  society  by  any  means. 
The  gills  in  these  establishments  ran^  in  ue  from  ten  to 
eighteen,  and,  owing  to  the  developing  influences  of  the 
climate,  at  the  latter  age  they  are  as  mature  as  most  of  our 
women  at  twenty-five  to  thirty.  These  are  the  regular,  so  to 
■peak,  licensed  or  recognised  prostitutes.  The  women  are 
permitted  to  leave  and  marry  when  they  choose.  This  num- 
ber of  course  does  not  include  the  kept  mistresses  of  foreign- 
ers or  othen,  who  occupy  small  houses  at  the  expense  of  their 
maintainers.  Of  these  districts,  which  are  known  as  Yoshi- 
wara, there  are  five  in  Tokio  and  two  in  Yokohama,  the  latter 
possessing  probably  the  largest  and  best  known.  The  gov- 
ernment has  entire  charge  of  the  system,  derives  extensive 
revenue  as  the  result,  and  under  the  Japanese  code  of  morals, 
from  which  sexual  morality  is  practically  excluded,  it  is  said 
to  be  a  success  so  far  as  engendering  public  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Such  a  course  natunlly  destroys  all  appreciation  of 
the  vice  as  vice. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  little  hope 
in  leaving  the  evil  alone. 

In  London  there  is  neither  license,  examination, 
nor  practical  restriction.  Police  regulations  of 
recent  years  have  somewhat  kept  prostitutes  oS 
the  streets  and  certain  squares  where  in  former 
years  in  the  late  evening  they  almost  literally 
blocked  the  sidewalk.  Yet  facts  (see  p.  980) 
certainly  show  that  lack  of  restriction  is  no  cure. 
The  police  ustially  limit  their  attempt  to  keep  the 
peace  to  requiring  these  women  to  move  on,  and 
as  passers-by  do  not  care  to  make  complaints 
against  them,  they  simply  do  move  on.  A  large 
number  of  the  brothels  are  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London,  in  such  places  as  St.  John's 
Wood,  I*imUoo,  and  the  like,  which  are  easv  of 
access  by  cabs  and  the  railwa3r8. .  Most  of  these 
street  prostitutes  are  said  to  be  discharged  from 
the  Continent,  because  infected  with  disease. 

It  is  thus  easier  to  show  what  not  to  do  than 
what  to  do.     With  the  means  of  reaching  the 
evil  through  personal  work,  religious 
or  ethical,  we  are  not,  in  this  ency- 
clopedia,   concerned.     Many,    how- 
ever, believe  that  this  is  the  main 
thing  to  do,  to  raise  a  higher  standard 
of  personal  purity,  and,  above  all,  an  equal  stand- 
ard of  purity  for  both  sexes. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  quoted  above,  says: 

One  aim  most,  if  not  all,  schemes  of  reform  have  in  com- 
mon, and  that  is  the  establishment  of  an  equal  standard  of 
sexual  morality  for  both  sexes.  On  all  sides  it  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  existing  dual  standard  of  moraUity  is,  or  will 
be,  doomed,  now  that  society,  and  especially  the  female 
portion  of  it,  is  becoming  so  keenly  alive  to  its  evils.  It  is 
also  felt  that  unless  masculine  morality  is  raised  to  a  hi^er 
level,  feminine  morality  may  fall  from  the  exalted  pcEitun 
it  has  held  for  so  long,  as  it  awakes  to  the  full  value  of  the 
fact  that  its  purity  a  only  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
impurity  which  it  encounters  in  the  other  sex.  The  proposed 
paths  toward  the  desired  goal  are  very  wide  apart,  but  there 
are  a  few  main  ideas  on  the  subject  which  can  be  briefly 
described.  ,  .^    ..  . 

First,  there  is  the  movement  started  by  those  persons  who 
believe  that  the  purification  of  our  sooal  morals  can  only 
be  attained  by  setting  up  for  men  the  same  high  standard 
of  chastity  and  pureness  of  living  as  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  considered  as  bindfaig  only  upon  women  <*  the  pro- 
tected and  wife-supplying  classes.  •  •  •       ,,  ... 

Then  there  are  those  who  take  an  exactly  opposite  view, 
and  who  believe  that  the  end  is  to  be  reached  by  some  ex- 
tension of  sexual  freedom  to  all  classes  of  women.  *  "ey  ">• 
gard  the  attempt  to  raise  men  to  that  high  level  of  morality 
hitherto  reserved  for  women  as  a  natural  impossibility  or 
Utopian  dieom,  and  they  would  aeelc  for  equality  by  towering 
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the  standard  for  women,  and  thtis  bridge  over  the  wide  gulf 
which  now  exists  between  the  avemge  sensual  man  and  the 
average  chaste  woman,  and  still  more  between  the  average 
chaste  woman  and  the  woman  of  the  streets. 

The  writer  sympathizes  with  neither  of  these  extreme 
views,  and  favors  what  he  regards  as  the  middle  course,  viz., 
reform  of  sexual  morality  through  more  liberal  divorce  laws. 
He  believes  that  erring  humanity  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  even  its  matrimonial  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures, and  that  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  to  an  absolute  sys- 
tem is  neither  moral  nor  expedient.  The  current  objections 
to  liberal  divorce  laws  he  re^rds  as  based  on  religious  preju- 
dices rather  than  on  utilitarian  social  considerations. 

Per  contrary  views,  see  Divorce  and  Family. 
Says  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Goodchild  (Arena,  March, 
1896): 

The  first  thing  to  do,  probabljr,  is  to  arouse  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  evil  as  it  exists  among  us,  ,  .  . 
The  best  mitigation,  probably,  must  come  from  our  homes. 
Parents  have  been  criminally  negligent.     Ignorant  innocence 
leads  most  girls  astray.     A  prudish  silence 
lands  many  a  girl  in  the  brothel,  and  provides 
The  Horn*    her  mstomen  as  well.     It  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  impart  to  our  children  some  instruc- 
tion about  these  most  important  relations  of 
life,  without  mantling  the  cheeks  of  parent  or  child  with  a 
blush.     It  is  little  short  of  criminal  to  send  our  young  people 
into  the  midst  of  the  excitements  and  temptations  of  a  great 
dty  with  no  more  preparation  than  if  they  were  going  to  live 
in  Paradise. 

And  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  women  hold  in 
their  bands  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  They 
are  cruel  in  their  severity  toward  their  fallen  sisters,  but  they 
are  criinjnally  indulgent  toward  the  men  who  caiue  their  fall. 
The  woman  sinner  is  reprobated.  But  the  man  sinner  is 
made  a  hero,  is  welcomed  into  respectable  homes,  is  p^ 
mitted  to  marry  a  pure  girl  and  make  her  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, cursed  before  they  are  bom  with  lecherous  appetites. 
Let  woman's  attitude  be  changed. 

Yet,  undoubtedly,  organized  society  can  do 
something.  It  can  prohibit  solicitation  on  the 
street  alike  for  men  and  women.  It  can  arrest 
and  expose  men  as  well  as  women  in  disorderly 
hotises,  condemning  them  to  punishment  and 
exposure,  and  not  merely  to  a  fine.  It  can 
change  the  laws  and  make  them  bear  equally 
on  men  and  women  (see  Age  of  Consent;  mar- 
riage; Divorce;  Woman).  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  fear  of  exposure  does  deter  many  men 
from  visiting  these  houses. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  "Committee  of 
Fifteen"  (1902)  says: 

The  better  housing  for  the  poor,  purer  forms  of  amusement, 
the  raising  at  the  conditions  of  labor,  especially  of  female 
labor,  better  moral  education,  minors  more  and  more  with- 
drawn from  the  dutches  of  vice  by  means  of  reformatories, 
the  spread  of  contagion  checked  by  more  adequate  hospital 
accommodations,  the  evil  itself  unceasingly  condemned  by 
public  opinion  as  a  sin  against  morality  and  punished  as  a 
crime,  with  stringent  penalties  whenever  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  imblic  nuisance — these  are  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
it  upon  whidi  the  members  of  the  committee  have  united. 

Yet  many  reformers,  all  Socialists,  all  extreme 
individualists,  and  a  growing  number  of  earnest 
men  and  women  of  all  schools  of 
Samamla  thought,  believe  that  none  of  these 
jMonanuo  j^gisjative  reforms  go  to  the  bottom 
causes  of  prostitution.  These_  they 
find  in  wrong  sociological  ideas, 
coupled  with  unjust  economic  conditions.  Their 
remedy  is  education  in  right  living  and  relief 
from  economic  injustice, 

RsraRBKCBS:  Th»  Social  Evtt  (Report  of  N.  Y.  Committee 
dt  Fifteen.  looi);  Amos,  S.,  PrMbilion,  Rttnlation,  and 
LictHsing  of  Vict;  Rtport  of  Mass.  BiirtaH  of  Labor,  1888; 
Josephine  E.  Butter,  Ptrsonal  Rtminisetnets  of  a  Gnat  Cra- 
sad*,  1898;  G.  Vorberg,  M.D.,  FrtHuit  odtr  g*simdhtiUieh* 
UtbtnvachnHg  dtr  Gtwtrbsuniucht,  1907  (favors  restriction) 
For  society  reports,  see  Socjai.  Pukitt. 

PROTECTIOH:  An  opinion  prevails  in  some 
circles  that,  while  free  trade  is  scientific  and 
founded  upon  natural  law,  protection  is  artificial, 


devoid  of  philosophy,  and  but  a  scheme  of  selfish- 
ness. Protectionists  claim  that  this  is  untrue; 
that  the  theory  of  protection  is,  to  say  the  least, 
as  philosophical  as  that  of  free  trade;  that  it  is 
more  natural,  because  built  upon  self-defense, 
which  is  the  first  law  of  nature;  that  it  promotes, 
rather  than  hinders,  the  development  and  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  business  opportunities;  that  it 
coordinates  our  national  existence,  and  forms  the 
chief  reason  for  it ;  that  it  is  less  selfish  than  fne 
trade,  because  it  is  necessarily  cooperative,  and 
that  it  is  more  universal,  because  it  is  applicaUe 
to  all  the  industries  of  a  people,  while  free  trade 
unavoidably  sacrifices  some  to  others. 

The  history  of  protection  is  the  history  of 
civilization.  Every  group  of  humanity  that  has 
risen  a  degree  above  barbarism  has  adopted  some 
form  of  protection.  Preparations  for  'war,  tbo 
sometimes  provocative  of  war,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  protective  to  peace.  Washington  ad- 
vised this  precaution  in  his  farewell  address. 
Anciently  a  nation's  commerce,  industry,  and  ex- 
istence depended  upon  its  readiness  for  instant 
defense;  nowadays  strength  in  all  the  resources 
for  war  is  more  important  than  weapons  in  hand. 
An  industrial  policy  which  makes  the  unit  man 
self-reliant  and  resourceful,  and  not  dependent 
upon  others,  is  commended  by  ftee  traders;  it 
is  equally  claimed  by  protectionists  in  its  ap- 
plicability to  groups.  The  people  who  purchase 
ore,  or  wheat,  or  wool,  because  it  is  temporarily 
easier  or  cheaper  to  exchange  for  them  lumber, 
or  fish,  or  furs,  than  it  is  to  raise  them,  never 
become  strong  for  either  peace  or  war.  A  few 
individuals,  engaged  in  trade  or  transportation, 
may  thrive.  But  the  laws  ~:  business  are  not 
confined  to  the  handling  of  merchandise.  Pro- 
duction is  more  important  than  distribution. 
The  nations  which  have  attained  highest  develop- 
>  ment  are  those  which  have  made  the  most  of  their 
natural  endowments.  Without  a  single  excep- 
tion they  have  done  this  by  protection  m  some  <rf 
its  varied  forms.  The  only  tree-trade  nations  on 
the  earth  to-day.  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  at- 
tained greatness  through  centuries  of  protection, 
and  maintain  maritime  supremacy  still  by  that 
means. 

I.  History 

(Commerce  between  the  nations  of  antiquity 
was  almost  exclusively  in  dissimilar  or  non- 
competing  articles.  This  was  natural  and 
friendly  commerce  and  it  created  no  occasion  for 
discriminating  duties.  The  most  instructive 
and  eloquent  description  of  this  oommeroe  is 
found  in  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth 
chapters  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  proiihet  por- 
trayed the  glories  of  Tyre.  The  peculiar  prod- 
ucts of  all  lands  were  brought  to  Tyre — fine  linen 
from  Egypt;  purple  from,  the  Greek  islands; 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from  Tarshish;  brass 
from  the  Taurus ;  horses  and  mules  from  Armenia; 
ebony  and  horns  of  ivory  from  many  isles;  wheat, 
honey,  oil,  and  balm  from  Israel,  and  sheep  and 
lambs  from  Arabia,  all  of  which  were  traded  for 
Tyrian  wares,  "by  reason  of  the  multitude  <d 
thy  handiworks,"  and  "when  thy  wares  went 
forth  out  of  the  seas,  thou  fiUedst 
many  people;  thou  didst  enrich  the 
•j—j.  kings  of  the  earth  with  the  multitude 
of  thv  riches  and  of  thy  merchan- 
dise.' So  all  this  commerce  appears 
to  have  been  mutually  beneficial;  hence  there  was 
no  occasion  for  protection  against  any  part  of  it 
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fcy  Tyre,  or  by  the  other  nations.  Competition, 
in  the  modem  sense,  was  practically  unknown. 
'Whenever  it  appeared  war  resulted,  and  one  na- 
tion or  the  other  was  reduced  to  vassalage. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  revenue  laws  applica- 
ble to  commerce.  When  Matthew  was  called  to 
the  discipleship,  he  was  "sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
customs,  '  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  but  whether  he  collected  from  the  cara- 
vans, or  whether  the  term  "customs"  was  used 
indiscriminately  for  tax  or  tribute,  external  or  in- 
ternal, there  is  nothing  to  show. 

There  is  almost  equal  obscurity  as  to  the  cus- 
toms laws  of  later  Rome.     Some  of  the  time,  at 
least,  protection  was  applied  on  land, 
jjjj^j  Aft«  *1°'*?  the  great  roads,  where  traffic 
tha  Emidia  ^^^    often    competitive.     This   was 
'^  the  case  under  the  illustrious  reign 
of   Theodoric,    the   greatest   of   the 
Gothic  kings,  whose  chief  desire  seems  to  have 
been  to  "restore  to  Italy  its  long-lost  material 
prosperity  and  plenty." 

Reviving  prosperity  caused  extensive  impor- 
tations of  luxuries  from  the  East.  They  were 
purchased  by  the  upper  classes  in  such  quantities 
as  to  drain  the  nation  of  its  gold,  sometimes  at 
the  rate  of  $4,000,000  a  year,  and  thus  unemploy- 
ment and  decay  set  in.  The  Romans  were  in- 
vaders, settlers,  builders,  warriors,  mariners, 
farmers,  but  they  did  not  excel  as  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  When  conquest  ceased  to 
add  to  their  riches,  their  economic  science  was  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  supply  the  deficit  from 
their  own  resources.  So  long  as  they  could  thrive 
at  the  expense  of  others,  their  thrift  was  great; 
left  to  themselves,  they  failed. 

Venice  and  Later  Italy. — But  after  300  years, 
those  who  had  fled  before  the  Goths  and  Huns  to 
the  marshes  of  the  Adriatic  began  to  develop  the 
wonderful  city  and  commerce  of  Venice.  Forced 
to  a  seafaring  life,  they  became  familiar  with  the 
productions,  and,  gradually,  with  the  processes 
of  other  peoples.  To  commerce  they  added  man- 
ufacture, and  soon  became  famous  for  ingenuity. 
They  excelled  all  but  the  Orientals  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles,  metals,  and  glass;  and  as  this 
brought  them  into  direct  competition  with  the 
artizans  of  the  East,  laws  were  enacted  to  en- 
cour^^e  home  production,  and  to  prevent  work- 
men from  carrying  their  arts  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Other  Italian  cities — Florence, 
■Mtiua^  Asm  '^^P'^S'  Genoa,  Milan — followed  the 
^■^  example  of  Venice,  and  became  seats 
of  fine  production,  from  which  Eu- 
rope drew  supplies.  After  centuries  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  Venice  became  involved  in 
foreign  wars,  and  fell  into  decay,  but  United 
Italy  is  enjoying  greater  thrift  than  ever  before, 
as  the  result  of  the  wise  industrial  policy  which 
Venice  started,  and  which,  extended  and  im- 
proved, is  the  national  policy  to-day.  Since 
1900  the  manufactures  of  Italy  have  made  rapid 
raogress,  and  wages  have  been  nearly  doubled. 
Extensive  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
where  ample  employment  at  high  wages  has  been 
found,  instead  of  proving  an  economic  loss  to  the 
country,  has  restdted  in  the  return  of  so  much 
money  that  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  has 
felt  its  reviving  influence.  Italy  appreciates  the 
value  of  protection  because  it  promotes  the  em- 
ployment of  her  people  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Honseatic  League. — It  has  been  claimed  . 
that  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
eig^ity-five  free  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 


which  flourished  in  western  Europe  from  1 241  to 
1575,  were  built  up  without  protection,  and  were 
greatly  promoted  by  free  trade.  The  fact  is 
otherwise.  The  league  itself  was  for  protection 
from  the  cupidity  and  oppression  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  those  countries;  from  piracy;  from  the 
cornering  of  raw  materials;  from  trespass  upon 
the  field  or  specialty  of  one  member  by  another; 
from  the  theft  of  their  processes  by  aliens,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  gilds,  apprenticeships,  in- 
vention, and  progress  in  handicraft.  To  be  sure 
there  was  no  protective  tariff,  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  this  was  because  nearly  all  commerce 
was  an  exchange  of  dissimilar  articles,  peculiar  to 
different  countries. 

Flanders  and  Holland. — What  has  been  said  of 
the  Hanse  towns  appUes  equally  to  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  a  little  later.  They  attained  suprem- 
acy in  manufactures,  first,  by  supplying  the  home 
market,  and  then  foreign  markets,  with  goods  that 
were  different  from  what  others  offered.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  compete  with  Venice  in  silks, 
or  with  India  in  cottons,  but  they  became  the 
best  spinners  and  weavers  of  flax  and  wool  in 
the  world,  and  their  cutlery,  armor,  and  leather 
equaled  the  famous  products  of  Damascus  and 
Calcutta,  which  were  then  more  expensive. 

Until  England  had  been  twice  invaded  and 
conquered  by  foreigners,  and  until  the  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  had  all  fallen  into  their 
hands,  no  attempt  was  made  to  recover  for 
Englishmen  their  natural  opportunities.  King 
after  king  had  sold  concessions  to  aliens,  and  the 
native  population,  almost  exclusively 
p^^^^  farmers  and  miners,  with  no  home 
^Mtain  "i^^'^*  °f  '"'y  value,  and  dependent 
*"*^  upon  other  countries  for  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  industrial  art,  was  kept  in 
hopeless  poverty  and  weakness.  Finally,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  rose.  There  was  a  revolt 
against  the  aliens.  It  took  the  form,  under  Ed- 
ward I.,  of  higher  duties  on  goods  iniported  by 
strangers  than  by  Englishmen .  Under  Edward  1 1 . 
this  policy  was  abandoned,  but  in  1337  a  statute 
of  Edward  III.  "laid  the  foundation  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  by  providing  for  the  diversity 
of  their  employment,  and  the  development  of  in- 
dividual faculties."  This  famous  statute  prohib- 
ited the  exportation  of  wool  and  the  importation 
of  woolen  cloth,  and  required  Englishmen  to  wear 
domestic  cloth.  Such  a  statute  could  be  called 
drastic  and  tyrannical  now,  but  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  then;  in  no  other  way  could  domestic 
manufactures  have  been  estabhshed  in  the  face 
of  all  the  advantages  held  by  the  aliens.  The 
poUcy  was  strengthened  in  subsequent  reigns. 
Under  Richard  II.  it  was  "ordered  and  assented 
that  no  merchant  stranger  alien  shall  sell  or  buy 
merchandise  within  the  realm  with  another 
stranger  merchant  alien,  to  sell  again,"  and  under 
Edwtud  IV.  the  first  of  the  com  laws  "prohibited 
the  import  of  foreign-grown  grain  when  the  price 
of  wheat  at  the  port  of  entry  did  not  exceed  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  to  the_  quarter."  In 
1463  a  statute  prohibited  the  importation  of 
sixty-seven  mantifactured  articles  in  most  com- 
mon use ;  really  more  than  that,  for  some  of  them 
were  classes  of  articles;  in  1488  Henry  VII.  in- 
duced skilled  laborers  to  come  from  the  Continent 
and  instruct  his  people,  and  in  1552  a  general  act 
was  passed  for  the  regulation,  control,  and  en- 
couragement of  the  woolen  industries  of  the 
realm.  Navigation  laws  were  enacted  under 
Mary  and  Elisabeth,  which  gave  such  preference 
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to  English  shipping  as  to  drive  foreign  ships  from 
the  internal,  coastwise,  and  foreign  trade  of  the 
realm.  Thus,  in  200  years,  by  the  most  rigid 
policy  of  protection  ever  before  or  since  set  up  by 
any  nation,  Britain  rose  from  practical  vassalage 
to  one  of  the  most  independent,  prosperous,  and 
powerful  countries  in  the  world,  and  gained  the 
ascendency  in  manufactures,  trade,  commerce, 
and  wealth,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  main- 
tained to  this  day,  and  which  in  no  way  has  been 
surpassed,  save  by  other  protective  nations. 
Those  who  attribute  Britain  s  greatness  to  free 
trade,  which  did  not  begin  until  1846,  when  her 
industrial  primacy  was  of  itself  protective,  and 
was  sure  to  remain  so  for  many  years,  must  have 
forgotten  all  her  earlier  history,  and  must  have 
attached  more  importance  to  the  cramp  and 
hindrance  of  the  gilds  which  were  a  part  of  the 
protective  policy,  and  to  some  of  the  prohibitions, 
which,  however  necessary  and  useful  in  the  be- 
ginning, afterward  became  a  hindrance,  than  they 
attached  to  the  great  and  necessary  acts  which 
emancipated  the  Kingdom  from  industrial,  mone- 
tary, and  commercial  servitude,  and  made  her 
factories  and  her  artizans,  her  merchants  and  her 
^ps,  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Since  the  Royal  Commission  of  1887  on  the  De- 
pression of  British  Industries  made  its  report, 
there  has  been  growing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an 
opinion  that  a  return  to  protection  will  be  wise  if 
not  necessary.  It  did  not  take  form  in  politics 
until  1903,  and  even  then  most  of  the  parUamen- 
tary  elections  turned  on  other  issues,  but  fully  45 
per  cent  of  the  electorate  voted  for  the  Chamber- 
lain policy.  The  scheme  is  to  have  preferential 
duties  between  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  this 
impUes  the  abandonment  of  free  trade  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Economically  it  means  im- 
perial federation.  Some  call  it  "fair  trade"  in 
contradistinction  from  free  trade.  It  draws  sup- 
port from  all  parties  and  factions,  but  organized 
labor  opposed  it  in  1903,  through  fear  that  it 
would  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Its  advocates 
showed,  however,  that  when  the  duty  on  sugar 
was  raised  the  price  was  not  increased ;  that  when 
the  shilling  registration  duty  on  com  was  taken 
off  in  1869  the  price  of  bread  was  not  lowered; 
and  that  when  it  was  put  on  again  in  1902,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cost  of  the  Boer  War,  it  did  not  raise 
the  price  of  bread ;  also  that  when  Italy  raised  the 
com  duty  in  1888  from  is.  lod.  to  7^.  6d.  the  cost 
of  food  was  not  increased,  partly  because  foreign 
growers  met  the  duty  by  lowering  their  prices  and 
partly  because  domestic  agriculture  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  protection;  and  finally,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  promised  to  remove  the  duties  from 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  so  that  the  working- 
man's  table  as  a  whole  should  cost  less  rather  than 
more.  For  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years 
literature  contrasting  the  effects  of  protection  and 
free  trade  was  circulated,  the  sources  of  it  being  a 
committee  at  Birmingham  and  the  United  Em- 
pire Trade  League  in  London.  It  was  admirably 
prepared,  its  data  authentic,  and  its  arguments  so 
clear  that  the  plainest  people  could  understand 
them.     The  end  is  not  yet. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 

the  condition  of  the  people  of  France 

-^^^1^   was  similar  to  that  of  the  English  a 

^™2   century  before.     But  in  1592  Henry 

^^   of  Navarre  became  kmg,  and  with 

a  purpose  to  develop  the  country, 

Sully,  who  was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance, 

Btuaied  conditions  m  all  parts  of  the  realm,  and 


soon  the  nobles  were  prohibited  from  taxing  the 
people ;  the  royal  treasury  became  plethoric ;  ia«ds, 
orioges,  and  canals  were  built;  mines  were  opened, 
and  manufactures  were  introduced  by  giving  pro- 
tection to  artizans  who  were  induced  to  come 
from  Holland  and  Venice.     Slow  progress  waf 
made  under  the  next  reign,  that  of  Louis  XIIL 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  with   the  great 
Colbert  as  Minister  of   Finance,   not  only  vas 
Sully's  system  of  internal  improvement  continued, 
but  the  first  general  tariff  of  duties  upon  imports 
was  enacted.     This  was  in  1664.     The  principles 
upon  which  this  tariff  was  based  v^ere:  "i.  To 
reduce  the  duties  on  the  importations  of  aO 
articles  required  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom,  and  2,  to  exclude  foreign  manufactnres 
by  raising  the  duties."     In   1667   duties  «nere 
much  increased  on  such  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duction as  competed  with  the  new  industries; 
towns   sprang  up  where  there   had    been    bat 
wastes;  the  people  turned  from  discontent  to  oc- 
cupation, and  the  country  grew  great  and  strong. 
After  the  death  of  Colbert  the  king  conunitted 
the  fatal  blunder  of  persecuting  the  Huguenots, 
with  the  result  that  nearly  400,000  of  the  peopte, 
most  skilled  in  industry,  fled  the  kingdom,  and 
spread  over  countries  that  soon  became  rivals  in 
peace  and  enemies  in  war.    The  next  century  was 
one  of  many  wars  and  abuses  which  culminated 
in  the  Revolution.     An  experiment  in  fiat  money 
had  been  tried,  with  disastrous  results,  of  course. 
Fully  one  half  of  the  people  belonged  to  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  and  paid  no  taxes.    Agriculture. 
thus  doubly  burdened,  fell  into  decay.     Such  con- 
ditions had  not  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  what  protective  laws  remained 
were  all  but  inoperative.    And  what  was  even 
more  to  be  deplored,  they  were  confused  by  a 
school  of  French  economists  which  became  known 
as  physiocrats,  which  was  formed  by  Quesnay, 
the  physician  of  Louis  XV.,  and  whidh  first  pro- 
mulgated Ihe  free-trade  doctrine  of  laisses-faire, 
"let  things  alone,"  with  the  abuses  of  power 
which  were  tyrannical  on  the  one  hand  and  pa- 
ternal on  the  other.    These  so-called  economists 
failed  to  see  the  difference  between  a  govern- 
ment's protecting  the  natural  opportunities  of 
its  people  and  the  exemption  of  favorites  from 
taxation,  or  between  promoting  the  growth  of 
industries  which  would  afford  employment,  yield 
wealth,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  necessaries,  and  the 
granting  of  monopolies,  farming  the  collection  of 
revenue  at  excessive  profits,  and  the  placing  of 
duties  upon  exports  as  a  means  of  replenishing 
the  plundered  treasury.     In  the  presence  of  90 
many  abuses  of  power,  every  act  of  government 
that  related  to  revenue,  or  to  the  industries  of  the 
people,  seemed  to  them  alike  a  wanton  inter- 
lerence.     It  is  easy  to  excuse  them  for  the  failure 
to  discriminate,  but  the  motto  which  they  coined 
for  their  place  and  time,  and  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  f  tmdamental  principle  of  &ee  trade, 
is  seen  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
Prance,  and  of  all  other  nations,  to  have  its 
limitations.'  "Let  alone"  may  well  be  said  to  a 
blacksmith  who  would  tinker  a  watch,  but  what 
man  of  sense  would  cry  it  to  a  general  about 
to   repel  an   invasion;   a  board  of    health  re- 
deenung    a    marsh,    or    a    government    whose 
people  are  competing  against  the  export  bonn-        I 
ties    and    subsidized    ships    of    other   nations? 
Napoleon   Bonaparte,  who,   if  he  had  known 
when  to  stop  his  foreign  wars,  would  have  been 
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"fclie  greatest  statesman  as  well  as  the  greatest 
^sonqueror  of  his  time — ^he  of  whom  Byion  wrote 

A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 

This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betrayed— 

<3id  not  forget  the  industries  of  Prance,  and  did 
xiot  neglect  the  means  for  their  promotion. 
"Duties,"  said  he  to  Las  Casas,  at  St.  Helena, 
* '  which  were  so  severely  condemned  by  political 
economists,  .  .  .  should  be  the  guaranty  and 
-protection  of  a  nation,  and  should  correspond 
"vrith  the  nature  and  the  objects  of  its  trade.  .  .  . 
Foreign  trade,  which,  in  its  results,  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  agricttlture,  was  an  object  of  subor- 
clinate  importance  in  my  mind.  Foreign  trade  is 
made  for  agriculture  and  home  industry,  and  not 
"the  two  latter  for  the  former."  During  and 
since  his  reign  France  made  its  greatest  progress 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  for  protection  has  been  its 
policy,  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  abandon- 
ment, which  Cobiden  persuaded  Louis  Napoleon 
to  make,  and  which  was  one  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  downfall  of  that  emperor,  and  the 
humiliation  of  his  country.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  the  Cobden  treaty  French  commerce 
declined  65  per  cent,  and  many  industries  barely 
lived ,  thanks  only  to  the  partial  protection 
that  remained.  C)n  Jan.  26,  1876,  M.  Thiers, 
afterward  the  first  president  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any 
country,  ancient  or  modem,  in  speaking  upon 
tariffs  to  the  Assembly,  drew  this  instructive  and 
most  prophetic  contrast  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. After  complimenting  England  for  its  civil 
liberty,  and  other  great  characteristics,  he  said: 

But  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  has  in  its  industrial 
ereatness  that  which  is  not  so  solid  as  the  situation  of  France. 
France  has  her  consumers  within  itself.  Its  market  does 
not  depoid  upon  a  cannon-shot  fired  in  Europe.  And  for 
exportation  she  has  her  beautiful  products.  England,  on 
the  contrary,  has  an  artificial  existence.  She  depends  upon 
the  days  of  the  United  States;  upon  the  doings  of  her  colo- 
nies, which  already  oppose  her  with  hostile  tariffs.  Hay  not 
the  day  come  when  its  immense  production  will  find  no  pur- 
chasers? She  produces  ten  times  as  much  as  her  consump- 
tion. This  little  island,  in  the  words  of  Fox,  embraces  the 
world.  True;  but  when  she  embFaoe*  the  world,  she  is  vul- 
nerable everywhere.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  bad  realized  a  prodigy  al- 
most as  marvelous.  What  was  needed  to  make  Holland, 
which  gave  laws  to  France,  descend  from  this  lefty  place? 
It  needed  only  fifty  years.  It  needed  only  a  Navigation  Act 
in  England;  it  needed  only  a  Colbert  in  Prance.  God  forbid 
tiiat  r  should  predict  for  England  such  a  destiny!  but  I  re- 
peat it,  her  existence,  which  depends  upon  consumera  which 
the  aeela  evetywhere  without  herself,  is  less  solid  than  that 
of  Pfance,  which  has  her  consumers  in  her  own  bosom. 

Germany  is  no  less  interesting  than  France. 
The  first  progress  in  manufactures  began  with  the 
coming  of  the  Protestant  refugees  from  France 
after  Ix>uis  XIV.  had  revoked  the  Ekiict  of  Nantes. 
Under  Frederick  the  Great,  from  1746  to  1786, 
tiie  economic  i>olicy  of  Prussia  embraced  duties 
on  imports,  bounties  on  exports,  pre- 

-. ■■  ■    miums  on  production,  and  exemp- 

In  OtrauuiT  *'°°*  **'  "^''^  manufactures  from 
^^^^  taxation,  and  the  result  was  an  un- 
precedented development  of  all  the 
industries  of  the  kingdom.  The  smaller  German 
states  presented  a  less  encouraging  picture.  Gov- 
erned expensively,  their  exactions  of  revenue  were 
burdensome  to  uidustry  and  restrictive  of  trade 
in  its  natural  field.  Later  their  industries  were 
nearly  cntsht  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  in- 
undation of  French  and  English  goods  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  but  in  1818,  Prussia  leading, 
they  adopted  a  vigorous  policy  of  protection.  It 
abolishea  State  monopohes  and  special  privileges 


to  individuals,  gave  all  citizens  equal  chances,  ad- 
mitted necessary  raw  materials  free,  and  adhered 
to  the  system  of  duties  and  boimtles  established 
under  Frederick.  Subsequently  it  was  found  that 
most  of  the  states  were  too  small  for  each  to  set  up 
a  national  policy  of  this  kind.  They  needed  each 
other's  markets.  In  183^  six  of  them  formed  a 
zollverein,  or  customs  union,  with  no  duties  be- 
tween themselves  and  with  a  division  of  outside 
duties  according  to  population.  By  184a  the 
other  German  states  had  come  in.  The  basis  was 
the  Prussian  tariS  of  1818.  The  administration 
was  by  a  zollverein  Parliament,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  German  Reichstag  when  the  em- 
pire was  formed  in  1871.  From  time  to  time 
duties  had  been  raised  to  meet  aggressive  importa- 
tion, but  the  production  of  fine  goods  had  hardly 
been  attempted,  and  the  classes  which  consumed 
them  were  easily  persuaded  by  Mr.  Cobden  that 
they  ought  to  have  them  free  of  duty.  Those 
classes  were  influential.  The  result  was  that  a 
free-trade  wave  swept  over  Germany,  first  in  the 
form  of  lower  duties  in  1865,  then  in  a  commerci^ 
reciprocity  with  Austria  in  1868,  and  by  succes- 
sive annAal  reductions  until  the  full  English 
policy  was  reached,  when  everybody  felt  rich  and 
grew  extravagant  and  careless  under  the  pay- 
ment of  the  French  indemnity  in  1871.  The 
result  of  open  ports  was  to  close  the  factories. 
There  was  failure  upon  failure.  Wages  and 
prices  fell,  but  taxes  rose.  Foreign  com  de- 
prest  agriculture.  The  people  wore  the  fabrics 
of  England  and  France,  and  labor  began  to  starve. 
A  powerful  reaction  set  in.  Bismarck,  after  pro- 
found study,  began  in  1878  to  advocate  protec- 
tion.    Among  his  arguments  was  this : 

The  success  of  the  V,  S.  in  material  development  is  the 
most  illustrious  of  modem  time.  The  American  nation  has 
not  only  borne  and  supprest  the  most  gigantic  and  expensive 
war  of  all  history,  but  immediately^  afterward  disbanded  its 
army,  found  employment  for  all  its  soldiers  and  marines, 
paid  off  most  d  its  debts,  gave  labor  and  employment  to  the 
unemployed  d  Europe  as  fast  as  they  could  arrive  within 
its  territory,  and  still  by  a  system  of  taxation  so  indirect  as 
not  to  be  perceived,  much  less  felt.  Because  it  is  my  delib- 
erate judgment  that  the  prosperity  of  America  is  mainly  due 
to  its  system  of  protective  laws,  I  urge  that  Germany  has 
now  reached  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  the 
tariff  system  of  the  U.  S. 

In  1879  the  Reichstag  accepted  his  policy  by  a 
vote  of  217  to  117.  In  two  years  the  exports  of 
manufactures  increased  33  per  cent;  in  eight  years 
the  number  of  artizans  in  iron  and  steel  increased 
30  per  cent,  their  aggregate  wages  increased  27 
per  cent,  and  the  average  wages  in  all  industries 
mcreased  i  a  per  cent.  The  payment  of  a  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  sugar  caused  production 
to  increase  from  less  than  200,000  tons  in  187 1 
to  more  than  1,000,000  tons  in  1801.  There  was 
activity  in  all  employments.  Machinery  im- 
proved and  skill  increased.  Wages,  tho  from 
98  to  226  per  cent  higher  than  in  1848,  were  still 
so  much  lower  than  in  England  that  German 
goods  found  an  increasing  market  there,  to  the 
depression  of  many  British  industries  and  to  the 
nun  of  some,  and  they  were  even  able  to  over- 
come many  of  the  duties  of  the  U.  S.  and  under- 
sell the  products  of  some  of  the  best  established 
industries  in  this  country.  From  1875  to  i886 
the  exports  of  manufactures  of  silk  increased  884 
percent;  woolens,  296;  cottons,  302;  glass,  264; 
paper,  322 ;  spirits,  258 ;  beer,  446 ;  and  machinery, 
260  per  cent.  Industries  became  diversified  as 
never  before  in  any  country,  and  from  i8;r8  to 
1896  schools  for  technical  and  manual  training 
were  established  in  328  places.    All  these  mar- 
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velous  figures  utterly  disprove  the  theory  of  free 
trade  that  protection  dulls  and  dwarfs  the  indi- 
vidual and  cramps  and  curtails  the  aggregation. 
On  Dec.  25,  190a,  the  agrarians  having  obtained 
ascendency  in  the  Reichstag,  duties  were  raised 
on  most  farm  products,  drest  meats,  live  animals, 
lumber,  shoes,  sewing-machines,  electrical  ma- 
chines, machine  tools,  automobiles,  and  railway 
cars,  to  go  into  effect  in  1 906,  but  subject  to  be  re- 
duced by  treaty.  Treaties  were  made  with  seven 
European  countries  and  a  provisorium  with  the 
V.  S.,  which  has  been  followed  by  a  compact  lib- 
eralizing our  administrative  customs  practises,  so 
that  the  higher  duties  are  not  yet  levied  on  goods 
from  this  country.  Germany's  industrial  progress 
has  continued,  and  there  is  very  little  desire 
among  her  people  to  introduce  free  trade. 

Russia,  the  wonderland  of  two  continents, 
affords  a  most  striking  example  of  the  influence 
of  protection  to  convert  barbarism  into  civiliza- 
tion and  transform  deserts  into  cities  and  gardens. 
Russia  entered  upon  its  career  as  a  modem  power 
with  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  began  in 
1689.  That  enlightened  monarch  worked  mcog- 
nito  in  the  shipyards  of  Holland,  that  he  might 
teach  his  people  how  to  build  ships. 
PmtMtiaii  When  he  visited  England,  tho  ten- 
iii  ■ai.Irir  dered  kingly  honors,  he  took  private 
lodgings  and  studied  the  laws  and  in- 
dustries. Tho  "dropping  pearls  and 
vermin,"  and  leaving  evidence  m  his  lodgings 
that  "a  barbarian  had  been  there,"  he  took  away 
about  all  that  was  to  be  learned,  at  that  time,  of 
national  development.  This  knowledge  was  ap- 
plied at  home  under  the  disadvantages  of  popular 
Ignorance,  but  in  a  thousand  ways  Russia  was 
transformed.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  became  established.  In  treaties  and 
decrees  the  protective  principle  was  carefully 
observed.  Near  the  close  of  the  seventeentn 
century,  or  contemporaneously  with  the  U.  S., 
Russia  adopted  a  tariff  of  protection,  and  in  many 
cases  of  prohibition.  Again,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  this 
policy  was  relaxed  in  1816-19,  but  returned  to  in 
182a  and  maintained  until  184^.  In  the  revisions 
of  18s  I  and  1854  prohibitions  were  generally 
abolished  and  the  duties  made  discriminating, 
as  suggested  by  economic  changes.  The  same 
policy  was  adhered  to  in  the  revisions  of  1867  and 
1876;  the  last  increasing  the  protection.  A  new 
revision,  on  the  same  lines,  was  beg^un  in  1887  and 
completed  in  1801.  In  these  later  and  scientific 
tariffs  Napoleon  s  idea  of  subordinating  revenue 
to  protection  prevailed.  The  general  results  of 
a  century  of  protection  were  progress  in  every 
domestic  industry,  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
and  a  steady  gain  in  employment  and  wages.  In 
1894  Russia  produced  nearly  two  billion  bushels 
of  grain  and  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  billion 
pounds  of  cotton.  In  1890  the  output  of  the 
mines  and  factories  was  valued  at  $828,000,000. 
Of  the  European  countries,  Russia  is  second  to 
only  England  in  cotton  manufacturing;  having 
6,000,000  spindles  in  1 893.  Woolen,  silk,  leather, 
lumber,  flour,  and  tobacco  are  all  important  and 
growing  industries.  In  189J  there  were  65,000 
factories  of  all  kinds,  employing  1,000,000  people. 
From  1884  to  1896  the  sugar  industry  increased 


100  per  cent;  iron,  68;  steel,  59;  coal,  129;  and 
petroleum,  1,475  pc  cent,  wages  have  ad- 
vanced, but  are  still  low;  bein^:  from  S80  to  $150 


a  year  for  men  in  the  cotton-miUs,  and  but  a  trine 
more  than  half  that  for  women.  Most  of  the 
mills  are  run  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 


During  the  decade  ending  with  1906,  tho  gr»t] 
disturbed    by    revolutionary   outbreaks, 
often  took  the  form  of  labor  difficulties,  M| 
which  were  more  political  than  industrial. 
tho  much  retarded  by  the  costly  war  with  Japaa.! 
Russia  continued  to  develop.     Her  manufactnies } 
became  more  varied  and  extensive,  and  in  190}  ! 
Minister  Witte  reported  a  heavy  fall  in  prices  ■■ 
a  consequence  ot  increased  competition  amamg  | 
producers,"  and  that  this  was  "the  very  object 
of  our  protective  policy,  i.  e.,  the  provision  of  the 
country  with  cheap  manufactures  of  home  pto- 
duction."     In  1904  the  chief  articles  of  impart 
were :  foods,  $46,000,000 ;  raw  materials  for  mano- 
factures,  $166,000,000;  finished  goods,  $78,000,- 
000.     The  greatest  trade  was  with    Germany. 
Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.  S.,  in  the  order 
named,  but  the  internal  trade  was  greatest  of  alL 

Other  Europe. — ^The  progress  of  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  under  protection  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  great  countries 
named.  Apparently  protection  is  their  settled 
policy.  Spain  has  recuperated  rapidly-  front  the 
losses  caused  by  the  war  with  the  U.  S.,  and  her 
manufactures  are  increasing.  The  loss  of  her 
colonies  seems  to  have  been  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  $20,000,000  received  as  the  price  for 
the  Philippines  and  by  the  policy  of  self-reliance 
and  home  improvement,  resulting  from  self-re- 
spect, emulation,  and  protection. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1867  the  several  provinces  had  pro- 
tective tariffs.     The  need  of  a  uniform  system 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  union,  as  it  was  m  the 
U.  S.     In  187Q  the  Dominion  Parlia- 

BrftUh      ™dt    enactea    a    protective    tariff 

FrovineM  '"^^^'^  became  known  as  the  national 
policy.  Under  it  the  country  pros- 
pered and  a  g^reat  variety  of  manu- 
factures was  introduced.  Both  parties  actually 
favored  it,  for  altho  the  Liberals  had  advocated 
partial  free  trade,  on  assuming  power  in  1897  they 
made  no  important  changes  in  the  law  except  to 
admit  imports  from  British  countries  under  a 
preference  of  i  a  per  cent,  which  was  soon  raised 
to  25 — and  later  to  33}.  This  was  partly  in  pur- 
suance of  a  policy  discust  in  a  colonial  confer- 
ence which  was  held  in  Ottawa  in  the  summer  of 
1894  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
imperial  eovemment.  New  Sou^  Wales,  Cape 
Colon v.  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
Canada.  This  was  the  first  practical  step  taken 
toward  imperial  federation.  In  1906,  after  a 
commission  of  Parliament  had  conducted  hear- 
ing in  all  the  provinces,  a  new  tariff  was  enacted 
which  it  is  believed  will  prove  quite  as  protective 
as  the  one  it  displaced.  To  be  sure  it  contains  a 
new  feature,  called  the  intermediate  tariff,  with 
rates  about  one  half  way  between  those  of  the 
general  tariff  and  the  British  preferential,  which 
the  governor  in  council  may  apply  to  imports 
from  countries  not  entitled  to  the  preferential, ' '  in 
consideration  of  benefits  satisfactory"  to  him. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  a  reciprocity  feature,  but  the 
inducement  has  not  attracted  other  countries  to 
date.  Another  feature  of  the  Canadian  tariff  is  a 
surtax  of  one  third  which  the  governor  in  coun- 
cil may  add  to  the  general  tariff  on  goods  "  from 
any  foreign  country  which  treats  imports  from 
Canada  less  favorably  than  those  noxp  other 
countries."  This  has  been  applied  to  German 
goods.  Still  another  comparatively  new  fea- 
ture is  an  antidumping  clause,  which  author- 
izes the  governor  in  council  to  add  a  special 
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duty  not  exceeding  15  per  cent  to  goods  with  a 
fe-w   exceptions  which  are  sent  to  Canada  at  a 
price  below  the  fair  market  value  when  sold  for 
consumption  in  the  country  of  their  production. 
This  is  decidedly  a  protective  feature  and  it  is 
said  to  work  well.     There  is  no  little  dissatisfac- 
-tion    in   Canada  with   the   British  preferential, 
especially  among  woolen  manufacturers,  many  of 
"whom  it  has  driven  out  of  business,  but  others 
accept  it  as  a  tribute  of  loyalty  and  indulge  a  hope 
that  the  United  Kingdom  will  soon  become  pro- 
tective, in  which  event  Canadian  products  will 
have  an  advantage  there  over  those  from  other 
countries.     Despite    the     preference,     however, 
diiring  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1907,  the 
increase  in  Canada's  trade  with  the  U.  S.  was 
much  more  than  double  the  increase  with  Great 
Britain,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  convenience 
of  proximity.     Not  only  is  the  domestic  trade  of 
the  Dominion  highly  prosperous  under  protection, 
hut  its  foreign  trade  grew  in  imports  m  the  last 
six  years  from  $181,000,000  to  $390,000,000  and 
in   exports  from  $177,000,000  to  $235,000,000. 
The  dutiable  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1906 
were  $53,000,000,  and  from  the  U.  S.,  $89,000,- 
000. 

Protection  and  free  trade  were  tried  side  by 
side  in  Australia  before  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1 90 1.  The  province  of  Victoria 
had  a  protective  tariff  and  New-  South  Wales  a 
free-trade  tariff.  Government  reports  in  1 89  7-98 
showed  that  while  Victoria  was  smaller  in  area 
and  population,  she  made  greater  progress  than 
New  South  Wales  in  productive  mdustries,  in 
intercolonial  traffic,  in  savings-banks  and  de- 
posits, in  public  education  and  the  diffusion  of 
-wealth,  wlule  her  annual  expenditures  were  less 
l>3^  £S  per  capita.  Her  success  went  far  to  deter- 
mine tlie  pohcy  of  the  new  union,  which  adopted 
protection  and  has  steadfastly  maintained  it. 
The  country  as  a  whole  and  the  several  states 
have  prospered,  but  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
mineral  output  and  the  revival  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry, for  manufacturing  has  been  delayed  by 
the  prevalence  and  the  high  cost  of  municipal 
ownership,  which  has  made  capital  timorous,  the 
rate  of  interest  high,  and  caused  a  condition  of  un- 
certainty. Imports  in  1903  were  £37,000,000  and 
exports  ;£57, 500,000.  The  U.  S.  has  a  growing 
share  in  this  trade,  altho  lacking  regular  steam- 
ship lines  to  compete  with  those  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain. 

The  tariffs  of  most  of  the  other  British  colonies 
are  chiefly  for  revenue,  but  not  being  limited  to 
such  articles  as  the  colony  cannot  produce,  they 
operate  to  protect  such  natural  industries  as  exist 
or  may  be  started. 

n.  Protection  in  the  United  States 

The  agitation  for  protection  began  in  the 
colonial  period,  partly  because  of  England's 
oppressive  laws  to  prevent  manufacturing  in  the 
colonies,  and  partly  because  of  the  depression  of 
industry  from  the  use  of  foreign  goods.  In  1767 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  voted  m  town  meeting 
and  afterward  signed  a  pledge  not  to  buy  the 
"foreign  superflmties"  mentioned  in  a  long  list. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the 
country  was  governed  from  1781  until  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  in  1787,  permitted 
each  state  to  regulate  its  own  commerce,  and  this 
made  a  general  tariff  impossible.  The  states 
were    deluged    with    foreign    goods.     Distrest 


working  men  and  merchants  in  the  prindpal 
cities  united  in  great  petitions  for  protection.  To 
noeet  this  want  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
(Daniel  Webster  said  it  was  "the  leading  cause") 
for  forming  the  "more  perfect  union"  spoken  of 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution.  The  second 
act  of  the  First  Congress  which  assembled  under 
the  new  Constitution  was  a  tariff,  the  object  of 
which,  as  declared  in  the  preamble,  was  "for  the 
support  of  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
debts  of  the  U.  S.,  and  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures."  This  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  more  than  five  to  one,  and  the 
Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  was  approved 
bjr  George  Washington,  July  4,  1 789.  From  that 
time  to  1907  fifty-one  general  tariff  laws  were 
enacted,  all  of  them  in  some  deg^ree  protective. 
There  was  no  departure  from  the  protective 
policy  until  18 1 6,  and  the  new  duties 
■£„i^  of  that  year  were  intended  to  be 
in»fam»  ample,  but  they  proved  insufficient 
'"""'*  against  the  destructive  commercial 
war  which  England  determined  to 
wage.  In  a  speech  in  Parliament  Lord  Brough- 
am declared  that  "it  is  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss 
upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order,  by  the  glut, 
to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  infant  manufactures 
in  the  U.  S.  which  the  war  has  forced  into  exist- 
ence." While  in  1813  imports  were  only  $13,- 
000,000,  in  1818  they  had  risen  to  $131,750,000. 
An  adverse  balance  of  trade  of  $239,000,000 
had  been  created,  and  industry  was  everywhere 
deprest.  In  1824  a  more  protective  tariff  was 
passed,  and  it  was  strengthened  in  1828.  Under 
both  tariffs  the  country  prospered.  But  mean- 
while the  tariff  had  become  a  sectional  question. 
The  cotton-planters  of  the  South,  whose  principal 
market  was  in  England,  were  led  to  adopt  the 
free-trade  ideas  of  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright, 
and  later  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  under  the  lead 
of  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  they  advanced 
the  strange  theory  that,  by  selling  cotton  to  be 
manufactured  in  England,  they  were  manu- 
facturers themselves,  and  as  much  entitled  to 
government  favor  by  exemption  from  duties  on 
the  imports  with  which  they  were  paid  as  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  New  England  were  by 
the  imposition  of  duties  upon  competing  goods. 
Resentful  of  Northern  hostility  to  slavery,  they 
favored  England  instead  of  New  England;  rea- 
soned that  protection  is  paternalism;  decried  the 
tariff  as  "a  local  question,"  and  threatened  to 
secede  from  the  tmion.  Wishing  to  avert  this 
calamity,  Henry  Clay,  the  greatest  of  the  pro- 
tective statesmen  except  Daniel  Webster,  pro- 
posed a  compromise  tariff,  which  became  a  law  in 
1833,  which  took  the  form  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
biennial  reductions  to  uniform  duties  of  20  per 
cent,  to  be  reached  in  1842.  Of  course,  such  dis- 
regard of  discrimination  which  varying  costs  of 
production  require  in  a  protective  tariff,  as  well 
as  the  lower  duties,  proved  disastrous  to  both 
revenue  and  business,  and  this,  complicated  with 
a  banking  question,  produced  a  great  panic  in 
1837.  In  the  tariff  of  1842  the  country  returned 
to  protection,  but  in  1846  the  South  again  pre- 
vailed, and  the  ' '  Walker  tariff ' '  of  that  3rear  made 
heavy  reductions  in  the  duties  that  protected 
manufactures.  The  disastrous  effects  were  re- 
ferred to  by  Presidents  Fillmore  in  1853  and 
Buchanan  in  1857,  but  owing  to  causes  other 
than  the  tariff,  the  country  enjoyed  some  measure 
of  prosperity.  Those  causes  were  admirably 
stated  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  "Twenty  Years  of 
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Congress."  When  those  causes  ceased  to  operate 
a  panic  ensued  in  1857,  and  in  1861  the  "Morrill 
tariff,"  which  returned  to  protection, 
_,  ■a.-iir  was  enacted  a  short  time  before  the 
WMTXHin  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  During  the 
war  many  duties  were  increased,  the 
prime  object  being  revenue,  because  the  war  itself 
proved  a  great  stimulus  to  industries.  When 
peace  was  restored  free  traders  raised  a  clamor 
for  the  abolition  of  the  war  tariffs.  Changes  were 
made  in  1867,  1870,  and  1872,  most  of  which 
were  extensive  reductions.  Importations,  which 
had  already  become  large  as  a  result  of  extrava- 
gance, incident  to  an  ii&ated  currency,  then  in- 
creased, the  country  had  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade,  and  in  1873  there  was  another  panic.  In 
1875  a  more  protective  tariff  was  enacted  and 
prosperity  returned.  In  1883  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  scientific  readjustment  of  duties, 
recommended  by  a  commission  of  experts,  was 
made,  but  economic  changes  which  they  did  not 
anticipate  caused  it  practically  to  fail,  like  the 
tariff  of  1 81 6.  Again  business  suffered,  but  the 
McKinley  tariff,  of  more  discriminating  duties, 
and  improved  administrative  features,  was  en- 
acted in  1890,  and  during  its  three  years'  opera- 
tion both  production  and  commerce  prospered  as 
never  before.  More  people  were  employed,  and 
at  higher  wages,  the  public  debt  was  reduced 
$253,000,000,  new  industries  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, there  was  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  the 
public  credit  reached  its  highest  figure.  But  the 
extensive  free-trade  propaganda  denounced  the 
duties  as  excessive  and  misled  enough  voters  with 
the  false  statement  that  "prices  had  advanced  all 
alon^  the  line,"  to  reverse  the  policy  at  the  next 
elections.  The  Democratic  Party  promised  to 
introduce  free  trade,  but  its  candidate  promised 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  hurt  the  industries. 
Both  promises  failed.  The  Wilson  Bill  of  1894 
did  not  even  pretend  to  frame  schedules  on  free- 
trade  principles;  it  was  simply  a  reduced  McKin- 
ley tariff,  but  so  much  reduced  that  Southern 
senators  from  coal-  and  iron-producing  states 
refused  to  accept  it,  and  raised  certain  rates. 
President  Cleveland  denounced  this  as  an  act  of 
"perfidy  and  dishonor,"  and  allowed  the  bill  to 
become  a  law  without  his  approval.  Some  of  its 
duties  proved  fairly  protective;  others  invited 
increasing  imports,  ana  when  the  market  became 
flooded  with  foreign  goods,  domestic  industry 
collapsed.  A  deficiency  in  revenue,  coupled  with 
an  intimation  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  an  tmsound  financial  record,  that  public 
obligations  might  be  paid  in  depreciated  silver, 
caused  a  panic  in  the  early  summer  of  1893,  and 
tho  that  was  soon  over,  there  was  no  general 
prosperity  until  the  Republicans  were  restored  to 
power  in  1806  and  the  Dingle jr  tariff  was  enacted 
m  1897.  The  public  debt  was  increased  by  nearly 
$^00,000,000,  the  public  credit  fell  to  a  humilia- 
tmg  figure,  there  was  an  adverse  balance  of  trade, 
unemployment  increased  in  nearly  all  industries, 
wages  fell,  trade  declined,  general  discontent 
prevailed,  and  the  shrinkage  in  values  of  property 
during  the  four  years  totaled  more  than  the 
money  cost  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  tariff  act  of  Juljr  34,   1897, 
The  Dinctor  '^^''^  ^^^  Dingley  Law,  in  honor  of 
TiSf       its  principal  framer,  former  CJovemor 
Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  employed  the  same 
schedules  as  were  in  the  tariffs  of  1890  (McKinley) 


and  1 894  (Wilson) ,  but  changed  man]^  of  the  zats 
and  classifications.  Some  of  the  duties  are  lower 
than  those  of  1800,  and  most  of  them  are  hi^^ 
than  those  of  1894.  Its  free  list  is  larger  thzs 
either  of  the  others.  The  average  ad  valorea 
rates  on  all  imports  were:  McKinley  tariff.  34. 7S 
per  cent;  Wilson,  ao.76;  Dingley,  36.78.  Tht 
McKimey,  $3.43  a  ti 


duties  per  capita  were: 

Wilson,  (2.19;  Dingley,  $3.03.  Bven  the  last  it 
so  small  that  the  tariff  would  never  be  complained 
of  as  a  tax  if  it  were  not  for  the  belief,  errooecn 
in  most  cases,  that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost 
of  domestic  as  well  as  imported  goods.  It  is  cat 
added  to  either  when  there  is  unrestricted  domes- 
tic competition,  unless,  as  sometimes  haf^iei^ 
and  which  is  the  case  in  1907,  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  Under  any  tariff  it  b 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  which  determines 
prices.  To  be  sure,  it  is  said  that  certain  trusts 
have  monopolized  supply  and  fixt  prices  at  an 
abnormally  high  figure.  There  is  but  a  small 
measure  of  truth  in  this,  and  it  is  the  same  under 
free  trade  as  under  protection.  (See  vol.  18,  V. 
S.  Industrial  Commission's  Report,  1902,  and  Na 
388  of  Monthly  Consular  Reports,  1904.)  This 
being  so,  it  is  not  true  that  trusts  are  caused 
by  protection,  or  that  repealing  protecttmi  win 
abolish  trusts.  When  trusts  are  intematioaal, 
like  the  Thread  Trust  and  the  Borax  Trust,  it  has 
not  yet  been  pointed  out  how  a  change  of  dn^ 
can  compel  them  to  change  the  price,  altho  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  might  cause  them  to  close  their 
American  mills  and  supply  us  wholly  from 
abroad. 

That  there  was  an  increase  in  prices  in  the  dec- 
ade from  1897  to  1907  of  about  50  per  cent  is  true, 
but  prices  had  become  abnormally  low  under 
the  Wilson  Law,  hence  what  they  were  in  1S97 
is  not  a  fair  standard.  A  fairer  compariscMi  hs 
between  the  last  seven  years  and  a  period  of 
twenty  years  before  1890.     Dun's  index  number 

shows  that  the  first  of  January  prices 

-  y^  —^  for  a  year's  necessaries  avera,^d  in 

thB^au  1^  *^*  earlier  period  $100,  S4  cents  and 

THgW      8  mills,  and  for  the  latter  only  $90, 

■^^^       6g  cents  and   i   mill.     This   proves 

that    tmder    the    development    and 

economies  of  production  incited  by 
protection  the  tendency  of  prices  in  long  periods 
of  time  is  downward.  But  should  it  still  be 
thought  that  a  comparison  with  the  Wilson 
period  is  fair,  another  factor  is  to  be  considered 
and  that  is  the  gain  in  the  production  of  goki 
and  in  our  money  in  circulation.  During-  seven 
years  before  1900  the  average  U.  S.  production  of 
gold  per  capita  was  74  cents,  and  since  1900  it  has 
been  120  cents,  an  mcrease  of  62  per  cent.  The 
money  in  ciroulation  in  the  former  period  was 
$23.82  per  capita  and  in  the  latter  period  $29.57— 
a  gain  of  more  than  24  per  cent.  Economists  of 
all  schools  recognize  that  the  more  gold  there  is 
and  the  more  money  in  circulation,  the  higher 
must  be  the  prices  of  commodities  measured  by 
these  standards.  Taking  this  into  account  and 
also  the  extraordinary  ^mand  for  all  products 
owing  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  prices  are  excessive. 

In  all  the  industries  there  have  been 
TTn«»«in«i»t  repeated  increases  of  wages,  nearly 
^^TTTTXr^  "r  quite  equal  to  the  advance  in 
**'"'"'*'   prices,  and  as  labor  is  fully  empkjyed 

and  the  demand  greater  than  the 
supply,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  industrial  population 
ever  before  enjoyed,  egijifij  pg:^p^i:i^,^June  30, 
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>o6.  there  were  8,037,193  depositors  in  the  sav- 
iSs-ltanks,  and  the  average  deposit  was  S433.79 — 
gaua  of  more  than  600,000  depositors  in  a  year 
ncl  of  txiore  than  Sio  each — a  gain  of  more  than 
,000,000  of  depositors  since  1S96  and  of  $51.71 
k.  'the  average  deposit.  What  more  conclusive 
vldence  could  there  be  of  general  thrift  and  of 
onditions  which  permit  accumulation?  In  all 
titer  respects  the  progress  of  the  people  in  Uk 
>ingley  period  has  been  unprecedented  in  this  or 
xiy  other  country.  Lands  have  been  drained, 
mgated,  and  fertilized ;  "buildings  and  machinery 
Exiproved  and  increased,  many  thousands  of 
lailes  of  permanent  roads  built,  most  of  the  older 
:ities  extensively  rebuilt,  railroads  and  railways 
i3ctended,  double-tracked,  and  electrified  as  never 
before,  motor  boats  and  carriages  introduced, 
mines  and  quarries  and  factories  enlarged  and  in- 
mreased  -in  number,  schools  and  religious  and 
sharitable  institutions  built,  improved,  and  paid 
Tor.  islands  acquired  and  helped  with  a  generous 
hand,  a  powerful  navy  and  hundreds  of  public 
buildings  built,  mortgages  paid,  municipal  and 
national  debts  reduced,  and  the  total  wealth  in- 
creased from  $77,000,000,000  in  1895  to  $108;- 
000,000,000  in  1905. 

Meanwhile  foreign  commerce  has  enjoyed  a 
corresponding  growth,  to  the  confusion  of  those 
■who  believed  that  protection  was  calculated  to 
cripple  it.     As  a  whole  it  increased 
OramAat    7i-2  percent  from  1895  to  1905.    Im- 
Tfo^d     ports  increased  52.7  per  cent  and  ex- 
£^^!!^.   ports  88  per  cent,    thus  giving  the 
AiiM  "   country    a   handsome    merchandise 
balance  of  trade.     A  lesson  is  found 
^^  in    an    analysis   of   this   commerce. 

While  imports  of  food  and  live  animals  grew  only 
16.9  per  cent,  showing  the  adequacy  of  our  home 
supply,  and  finished  goods  for  consumption  in- 
creased only  19  per  cent,  cniSe  articles  for  do- 
mestic industry  increased  93.3  percent  and  arti- 
cles wholly  or  partially  manufactured  for  use  as 
materials  in  mechanic  arts  increased  7  3.4  per  cent, 
showing  the  scientific  adjustment  of  the  tariff  to 
the  promotion  of  domestic  manufactures.     At  the 
same  time  imports  of  articles  of  voluntary  use, 
luxuries,  etc.,  increased  57.8  per  cent,  showing 
that  the  duties  are  anything  but  prohibitory  and 
that  the  forehanded  classes  must  have  enjoyed  . 
good  incomes  from  investments  in  domestic  in- 
dustry to  enable  them  to  purchase  so  many  im- 
ported luxuries.     At  the  same  time  our  exports 
of  agricultural  products  grew  48.4  pwr  cent  and  of 
domestic  manufactures  196.1  per  cent,  which  has 
a  healthy  look.     Other  exports  increased  as  fol- 
lows: mming  products,   175.4;   forest  products, 
117.4;  fisheries,  35-9;   and  miscellaneous,  66.4. 
The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  show  that  our  trade  increased  with  all  the 
grand  divisions  of  the  world  and  that  our  exports 
to  Europe  increased  62.6  and  to  North  American 
countries  140  per  cent. 

During  1 1 8  years  the  U.S.  has  had  about  eighty 
years  of  effective  protection.  "  In  every  protect- 
ive period  it  prospered.  In  every  free-trade  or 
compromise  period  there  was  business  distress. 
Every  period  of  excessive  foreign  buying  ended 
with  a  crisis.  Even  before  the  Dingley  triumph, 
the  U.  S.  had  become  first  in  agriculture,  first  in 
mining,  and  first  in  manufactures,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  the  best  conditioned  of  any  in  the  world. 
In  view  of  all  this,  people  who  believe  that 
protection  is  needed  for  only  "infant  industries" 
now  very  naturally  inquire  if  the  time  has  not 


come  when  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  our  in- 
dustries have  become  giants,  so  have  their  foreign 

competitors.     Alexander    Hamilton 

^gggfn     stated   in   his  Report  on  Manufac- 

Oandltioni    ^^'^^  in  1 791  that  the  freight  charges 

on  goods  from  Europe  to  America  at. 

that  time  ranged  from  15  to  35  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.  In  these  days  of 
20,000-ton  steamships,  one  caigo  from  which  will 
load  ten  miles  of  freight-cars,  the  cost  of  ocean 
freight  is  often  less  than  i  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods.  The  cost  of  transportation  there- 
fore no  longer  protects.  Besides.  Germany  and 
France,  which  own  railroads,  make  rates  on  goods 
for  export  at  one  half  their  rates  on  goods  for 
home  distribution.  Moreover,  many  European 
manufacturers  combine  to  capture  foreign  mar- 
kets and  pool  the  losses  sustained  in,  cutting 
prices  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  These  are 
wholly  new  and  powerful  condition^  which  prove 
the  necessity  of  continuing  protection  by  tariffs. 
Furthermore,  while  many  industries  have  grown 
great,  there  are  always  new  or  infant  industries. 
It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  protected  in 
order  that  there  may  bie  domestic  competition. 
And  as  the  Constitution  requires  that  duties  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  U.  S.,  protection  can- 
not be  withdrawn  from  one  establi.shment  and 
kept  for  another  in  the  same  line  of  business.  The 
tariff  that  protects  trusts  cannot  be  abolished 
without  destroying  the  domestic  competitors  of 
tntsts  and  playmg  mto  the  hands  of  foreign  trusts. 
The  advocates  of  repealing  or  greatly  reducing 
duties  fail  to  take  note  of  these  facts  and  when 
they  talk  about  "adapting  a  tariff  to  changed 
conditions"  they  never  recognize  the  necessity  of 
raising  as  well  as  lowering  duties,  to  meet  new 
forms  of  foreign  aggression.  When  they  think  of 
Japan  as  a  modem  military  power  they  readily 
assent  to  large  appropriations  for  a  powerful 
navy,  and  yet  they  fail  to  see  the  greater  danger 
to  American  labor  in  the  fact  that  Japan  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  first-class  manufacturing  nation,  with 
wages  below  forty  cents  a  day,  and  that  it  costs 
less  than  four  mills  a  yard  to  bring  cotton  cloth 
from  Osaka  to  New  York. 

in.  The  Principles  of  Modem  Tariffs 

These  are  easily  understood.  The  difference 
between  a  free-trade  tariff  and  a  protective  tariff 
is  not  so  much  one  of  low  or  high  duties  as  it  is  the 
choice  of  articles  to  which  duties  shall  be  applied. 
Britain's  free-trade  tariff  raises  more  revenue  per 
capita  than  the  protective  tariff  of  the  U.S.  raises. 
But  free  trade  applies  duties  to  articles  which  must 
be  imported,  because  they  are  wanted  and  are  not 
produced  in  the  country;  protection  admits  such 
articles  free,  so  as  to  cheapen  their  cost,  and  ap- 
plies duties  to  articles  which  do  not  need  to  be 
imported,  because  they  are  or  can  be  produced  in 
the  country.  Britain  derives  a  large  revenue  from 
tea  and  coffee,  not  a  pound  of  which  is  raised  at 
home ;  the  U.  S.  has  admitted  them  free  of  duty 
since  1873.  Britain  admits  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  free,  altho  producing  them;  the  U.  S.  sub- 
jects them  to  duty,  so  that  more  of  them  may  be 
produced  here.  If  Britain's  need  of  revenue  re- 
c^uires  a  duty  to  be  placed  upon  an  imported  ar- 
ticle like  what  is  produced  in  the  country,  an 
excise  is  put  upon  the  domestic  product  to  coun- 
tervail the  duty,  so  that  the  duty  will  not  be  pro- 
tective. In  the  U.  S.,  if  duties  fail  after  due  trial  to 
develop  a  domestic  supply  in  quantities  adequate 
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to  reduce  tlie  price  to  a  fair  level,  they  are  re- 
moved, so  as  not  to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  It 
is  claimed  by  protectionists  that  the  duty  is  not 
added  to  the  price,  except  when  the  people  are 
dependent  upon  foreign  supply.  When  they  are 
not  dependent  the  duties  on  goods  sent  here  to 
compete  are  paid  by  the  foreigners  in  form  of  a 
lower  price.  This  claim  is  not  only  admitted  by 
exporters  to  protective  countries,  but  is  proved  bv 
prices,  most  of  which  are  as  low  as  those  abroad, 
all  of  which  are  lower  after  than  before  protection, 
and  many  of  which  are  actually  lower  than  the 
duties  themselves.  In  the  last  case  the  duty 
might  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  does  no  harm  to 
consumers  and  protects  producers  from  bankrupt 
stocks  or  from  the  destructive  prices  that  Lord 
Brougham  advised  to  make  and  that  combina- 
tions of  European  manufacturers  now  make  on 
expNorts. 

There  has 'been  much  misleading  talk  about 
"high  tariff"  and  "low  tariff."  A  tariff  may  be 
very  high  and  yet  not  in  the  least  protective,  or 
very  low  and  yet  sufficiently  protective.  All  this 
depends  upon" the  objects  to  which  duties  are  ap- 
plied and  the  conditions  of  production  and  distri- 
bution. And  since  the  duty  cannot  be  added  to 
the  price  when  there  is  strong  domestic  compe- 
tition, no  consumer  need  care  how  high  it  is.  But 
if  it  falls  below  the  line  of  protection,  domestic 
competition  is  crusht,  and  then  the  importer  can 
add  the  duty  to  his  price.  In  countries  of  com- 
paratively small  population  low  duties  are  quite 
as  protective  as  high  duties  in  the  U.  S.,  because 
there  is  not  the  same  pressure  to  gain  the  market. 

Under  both  free  trade  and  protection  duties  are 
either  specific  or  ad  valorem,  and  sometimes  both. 
A  specific  duty  is  so  many  cents  per  pound  or 
yard,  or  other  unit  of  quantity.  An  aa  valorem 
duty  is  such  a  percentage  of  value.  The  former 
requires  only  counting  or  weighing  at  the  custom- 
house, but  the  latter  requires  appraisement.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  of  foreign  goods, 
and  they  are  often  invoiced  far  below  tiieir  true 
value,  so  as  to  cheat  the  customs  and  enable  the 
importer  to  undersell  others  in  the  market.  This 
deprives  the  Treasury  of  part  of  its  expected 
revenue  and  deprives  domestic  producers  of  a 
part  of  their  promised  protection.  The  tariffs  of 
all  foreign  countries  are  now  almost  wholly  spe- 
cific. In  America  protectionists  favor  specific  du- 
ties, but  free  traders  generally  favor  ad  valorems. 

The  effect  of  tariff  upon  wages  has  long  been  a 

subject  of  dispute.     Perhaps  the  most  accurate 

statement  is  that  they  neither  raise 

■gm^gt      nor  lower  wages  except  as  they  in- 

Vmb  Wacw  *^'**^*  °''  diminish  employment.     If 

'^  ^^  the  goods  we  consume  are  made 
abroad,  we  do  not  make  them  our- 
selves, therefore  labor  suffers.  Wages  in  Europe 
average  from  one  fifth  to  two  thirds  those  in  the 
U.  S.;  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  from  one  tenth 
to  one  fifth  the  rates  paid  here.  These  compari- 
sons are  based  on  the  relative  productivity  of 
labor  and  machinery.  And  as  the  cost  of  ocean 
transportation  is  now  but  a  small  percentage  on 
the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  only  way  to  secure  em- 
ployment and  good  wages  in  this  country  is  to 
have  duties  that  will  at  least  equal  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  of  production  in  general  indus- 
tries between  those  countries  and  this.  Thus  the 
tariff  question  is  largely  a  labor  question.  It 
is  often  contended  by  free-trade  advocates  that 
the  ability  of  a  V.  S.  manufacturer  to  exp>ort 
to  Europe  at  a  profit  proves  that  he  no  longer 


needs  protection.  If  this  were  true  of  a  i 
which  is  doubtful,  it  is  not  true  of  the  joct 
manufacturers  of  this  country.  Our  exports  ( 
manufactures  in  1905  were  only  9. 11  per  centcll 
the  whole  product,  and  most  of  the  export  is  ihl 
to  some  peculiarity  of  make  or  material,  whid! 
foreigners  soon  imitate  or  equal.  Foreign  ma-'. 
kets  are  hard  to  gain  and  hold,  e\'en  with  supeiiar 
goods  produced  at  lower  cost,  as  may  some bnB 
but  rarely  happen.  All  our  gains  in  foreigi 
markets  do  not  equal  the  growth  of  the  bom 
market,  and  the  greater  should  not  be  ecdas- 
gered  for  the  less.  Albert  Cuakke. 
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ard,  Boston);  Political  Economy,  by  Horace  Gredey  (Tb 
Tribune,  New  York);  Farm  and  Faclorv,  by  I.  R.  DodB, 
ex-Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Watt- 
ington,  D.  C;  Records  of  the  Fifty-first  and  FiftjHU'i 
Congresses;  files  of  the  Protectionisi,  the  American  Eceme 
mist,  and  the  Mant^acturer,  Boston.  New  York,  and  Phils- 
delphia;  and  free  pamphlets  of  the  Home  Market  C3vb. 
Boston,  and  American  Pxx>tective  Tariff  League,  New 
York;  also  the  lives  and  speeches  of  Madison,  Jefiezsoe, 
Clay,  Webster,  Harrison,  and  McKinley. 

PROTESTAirr  EPISCOPAL  CBITRCH  AID 
SOCIAL  REFORM  (for  a  sUtement  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
social    reform,    see    Church    Association    for 

THE  AdVANCBHBNT  OF  THB  INTERESTS  OF  LA- 
BOR; Christian  Social  Union;  Institctionmi 
Churches)  :  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Churdi 
probably  leads  the  religious  societies  of  the 
United  States  in  its  activities  in  social  reform. 
The  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  societies, 
the  activities  and  utterances  of  such  men  as  the 
late  Bishop  Huntington  of  Central  Ne^r  York, 
Bishop  Potter  of  New  York,  Bishop  Sessums 
of  Louisiana;  with  such  clergymen  as  the  late 
William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  D.D. ;  Rev. 
W.  S.  Raindord,  D.D. ;  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton, 
D.D.;  Rev.  R.  H.  Holland,  S.T.D.;  Rev.  James 
Huntington,  O.S.;  Rev.  T.  D.  Peters,  D.D.;  Rev. 
W.  D.  P.  Bliss;  Rev.  Philo  Sprague;  with  such 
laymen  and  women  as  Professor  Ely,  Miss  Vida 
D.  Scudder,  and  many  others,  go  far  to  sub- 
stantiate .  this  view.  Referring  to  the  above- 
named  articles  for  details,  we  give  here  a  sig- 
nificant extract  from  the  pastoral  letter  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  in  1889 : 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  distingidshed  ainong  the  aatioas 
by  institutions  which  presuppose  the  liberty,  intelligence,  and 
civic  virtues  of  the  citizen,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  men  should  feel  and  recognise  their  political  respon- 
sibility. And  while  the  Church  of  God — the  kingdom  not  of 
this  world — does  not  undertake  to  wage  the  warfare  of  the 
partisan,  it  is  nevertheless  chared  with  the  duty  of  ei- 
tablishinp:  and  maintaining  principles  which  shall  find  ex- 
pression in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  social  and  family  Sfe- 
The  Incarnation  would  be  emptied  of  a  hue*  part  of  iu  sig- 
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fi^:«i.ikce  if  it  were  supposed  to  leave  untouched  and  unin- 
z^xiced  the  life  of  men  under  the  ordered  polity  of  the  com- 
ovx.'^ealth.  To  "render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are 
^Er^^sLr's  "  is  surely  more  than  the  due  payment  of  the  tribute 
cw^ey  which  supports  the  puMic  action  of  the  State.  It  is. 
l^iss,  the  ri^teous  and  godly  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of 


^tixen.  On  account  of  the  dangeis  which  beset  all  gov- 
-T%.KKient.  the  far-seeing  founders  of  the  republic  rested  their 
^T>^ss  for  its  welfare  and  success  upon  the  civic  fidelity  of 
&^  people — not  upon  the  excellence  of  our  governmental 
k«rfclnods.  Those  methods  make  possible  among  us  grass  and 
i^zneful  perversions  of  political  right  and  authority.  It  has 
rx«  to  pass,  in  the  heat  and  eageme»  of  party  struggle,  that 
ioos  and  corrupt  conduct  is  largel>r  condoned,  and  the 
idards  oi  political  morality  are  sensibly  and  dangerously 
=red.     We  are  confronting  a  great  peril — and  one  which 

eiccite  the  fears  of  Christian  men^Iest  character  fash- 

>rk^Kl  in  the  working  of  free  institutions  be  irretrievably 
.^KEiased.  and  the  poison,  entering  here,  spread  itself  through- 
F«xX  the  entire  life  of  the  nation.  Purity  and  integrity  in  the 
.d  zxiinistration  of  public  affairs  are  strenuously  demanded  by 
fc&^  religion  of  Christ,  as  well  as  by  all  patriotic  aspiration. 
>fifl.cial  place,  in  morals  and  in  politics,  is  not  the  prize  won  by 
k  ^vulffar  selfishness,  nor  the  refuge  of  patronized  incompe- 
erxxce,  nor  yet  the  barter  price  promised  or  paid  for  political 
rtfluence.  but  the  place  in  which  a  righteous  man  may  serve 
li^  fellow  men  and  advance  the  reputable  interests  of  his 
?oiantry.  The  emoluments  of  office  are  derived  from  a  fund 
contributed  to  the  State  by  the  loyal  obedience 
and  patient  toil  of  the  industrious  masses;  to 
jCorals  say  uie  very  least,  it  should  be  distributed  so 
as  to  secure  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  honors  of  office 
a,ne  legitimate  rewards  bestowed  by  popular  confidence  upon 
Al^risht  citizenship.  It  must  be  an  evil  day  for  our  country 
nrhen  both  emohunents  and  honors  are  made  the  prey  of  a 
poartizan  activity  whi^  <^ten  discards  all  honesty  in  its  meth- 
ods  and  renounces  all  shame  in  its  corrupt  and  corrupting  sue* 
cess.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  "for  the  healing  of  the  nations'* 
sick  with  sin  and  wrong;  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  while  hold- 
ins  itself  aloof  from  the  strife  of  faction  and  party,  is  yet 
c=saTled  upon,  in  the  persona  of  its  members,  to  guard  jealously 
t-he  srreat  heritage  which  God's  providence  has  bestowed,  and 
"to  maintain  earnestly  the  beneficent  ideals  of  political  life  and 
action.  To  answer  that  call  with  ready  mind  and  will  is  the 
l>econsing  office  of  faithful  men  who  would  promote  the  right- 
eousness which  "exalteth  a  nation,"  and  mvite  still  further 
^blessings  from  Him  who  "  hath  brought  us  forth  into  a  wcaslthy 
S>]ace  *'  among  the  peoples  oi  the  earth. 

We  pass  on  to  a  kindred  topic.     It  is  inevitable  that  the 
Church  of  God  shall  be   profoundly  concerned  at  the  dts- 
-turbed  relations  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  "indus- 
t.rtal  classes  " — the  wage- workers  and  the  employers  of  human 
lAbor.     The  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  forbids  indifference,  on 
our  fxirt.  to  any  actual  trials,  oppressions,  or  sufferings  of  men, 
and  its  due  practical  operation  has  tended  always  to  do  away 
"^th  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  antagonisms  between  the  chif- 
dren  cl  the  one  Father  of  us  all.     We  may  confidently  claim 
for  the  Qiurch  of  Him  who  by  His  presence  consecrated  the 
carpenter  shop  of  Nazareth  that,  however,  at  any  time  or 
place  it  may  nave  been  tempted  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
patronage  or  protection  of  earthly  power  and  wealth,  never- 
theless its  deep,  constant  purpose  has  b^n  to  soften  asperities 
of  feeling,  to  promote  mutual  ^ood-will,  to  curb  injustice,  as 
between  man  and  man.     And  if  there  be.  as  unhappily  there 
often  is.  a  forgetfulness  by  many  of  the  blessed  changes 
wrought  in  human  conditions  by  Christ's  religion,  we  may  not 
ignore  the  significant  truth  that  the  undiiulenged  claim  of 
men  of  our  day  to  considerate  justice  and  all  righteoits  recog- 
nition by  their  human  brothers  rests  finally  and  completely 
upon  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  humanity  taken  into 
the  Godhead  by  the  Word  made  Flesh,  and  by  Him  redeemed 
unto  the  liberty  of  the  diildien  of  God. 

It  is  painfully  evident  that  the  existing  industrial  system 
is  subjected  not  only  to  vehement  criticism,  but  to  perilous 
strain;  and  one  of  the  most  discouraging  elements  of  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  the  hopeless  or  despairing  tone  of  those  who 
deal  with  the  overshadowing  questions  wnich  throng  so  per- 
aistently  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  generation.  It 
seems  scarcely  to  be  expected,  by  many,  that  a  solution  of  the 
problems  can  be  readied  by  applying  to  them  any  devices  of 
human  sagacity  or  any  reconciling  principles  ot  economic 
science. 

It  is  often  assumed  without  question,  alike  by  recldess 
passion  and  thoughtful  earnestness,  that  there  is  no  soothing 
lor  the  uneasy  world:  that  opposing  interests  and  aims  are 
here  met  in  mortal  strife.  We  do  not  venture  to  intimate  that 
we  have  any  swift  and  potent  cure  for  the  evils  which  we  must 
tLod  do  deplore.  But  we  are  confident  that  it  is  a  &llacy  in 
social  economics,  as  well  as  in  Christian  thinking,  to  look  upon 
the  labor  ot  men,  women,  and  children  as  a  mere  commereial 
commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold,  as  an  inanimate  and  irre- 
sponsible thing.  It  is  the  employer  who  seeks  and  finds  the 
inner  soul  of  the  operative,  who  respects  his  manhood,  and 
perhaps  translates  tor  him  into  fact  the  inarticulate  longings 
of  his  better  nature;  it  is  the  master  whose  watchful  sym- 
pathy finds  room  and  play  in  the  cottages  of  his  wearied 
workmen,  and  in  all  the  life  which  has  its  centers  there — it  is 


he  who  has  found  the  open  secret  of  a  wisdom  that  is  "  peace- 
able" because  it  is  "from  above,"  and  is  "pure,"  "gratle,** 
and  "easy  to  be  entreated."  Any  social  philosophy  which 
eliminates  from  its  consideration  the  value  and  significance  of 
human  feeling  or  human  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  kind- 
ness, justice,  and  loving  manlmess  has  surely  left  itself  fatally 
maimed  and  incomplete.  The  heart  and  soul  of  a  man  cannot  be 
bought  or  hired  for  money  in  any  market,  and  to  act  as  if  they 
were  not  needed  in  the  doing  of  the  world 's  vast  work  is  as  tm- 
chrtstian  as  it  is  unwise.  We  may  not  therefore  omit  to  urge 
upon  all  those  to  whom  our  words  may  come,  the  profound 
need  of  a  righteous  and  full  appreciation  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  factors  which  enter  into  industrial  questions.  To 
bear  in  mind  the  hardships  and  heavy  cares  of  our  brother 
men;  to  remember  our  common  kinship  in  the  great  family  of 
God;  to  ponder  their  necessities;  to  stand  ready  and  glad  to 
plead  their  cause;  to  brighten  their  lot  and  comfort  their  dis- 
tresses— this  is  the  exalted  office  of  Christian  men — it  is  the 
hopeful  method  of  p<^ce  and  good-will.  And  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  here  a  reciprocal  obli^tion  laid  upon 
labor — a  duty  defined  by  every  principle  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  That  duty— a  duty  fully  and  fitly 
leco^ized  by  large  numbers  of  Christian 
Waff6  working  men-^lainly  is  to  treat  the  employer, 
o«a««-4a«i  ^  ^^  most  difficult  position,  with  all  consid- 
WMIUOn  ^^t^  nn^j  thoughtful  regard.  His  legitimate 
interests  may  not  be  ignored,  and  it  should  be 
the  sted&st  will  and  purpose  of  his  working 
associates  to  protect  those  interests  and  defend  them  against 
all  unjust  aggressions.  He  is  frequently  placed  in  situations 
of  great  embarrassment,  and  the  kindly  patience  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  workmen  may  bring  relief.  He  is  always  en- 
titled to  that,  and  there  is  grave  injustice  when  it  is  withheld. 
Combinations  which  cripple  or  hinder  his  rightful  freedom  of 
action,  unreasonable  demands  concerning  the  hours  and  com- 
pensation and  division  of  labor — these  are  not  in  the  way  of 
substantial  right,  and  any  temporary  or  passing  triumph  for 
them  is  but  the  delusive  promise  of  a  method  bad  in  morals, 
which  really  invites  and  compels  disaster.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  through  God's  sky  ox  truth  fight  against  ungodliness 
and  wrong,  and  they  who  would  claim  equity  must  do  equity. 
In  considering  these  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, we  desire  to  express  our  profotmd  interest  in  the  pro- 
visions that  may  be  and  should  be  made  for  penetrating  the  life 
of  the  great  masses  of  men  with  positive  Christian  influence. 
If  the  world's  exacting  labor  is  to  be  done  in  any  accord  with 
the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  must  of  necessity 
be.  on  the  part  of  employers,  a  distinct  and  unqualified  recog- 
nition of  the  spiritual  needs  and  claims  of  the  workmen  whose 
toil  they  control  or  direct. 

In  the  law  of  God  there  is  a  day  which  He  calls  His  own, 
and  by  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  it  was  "made 
for  man."  It  is  doubly  protected  tnen  by  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  by  the  everlasting  sanctity  of  a  human  right;  the 
Holy  Day — thus  guarded  and  shielded  against  invasion — is 
the  day  for  worship  and  for  rest.  To  rob  it  of  its  character 
at  the  demand  of  greed;  to  make  labor  so  weary  under  its  daily 
burden  that  it  is  tempted  and  almost  forced  to  change  its  day 
of  high  and  holy  refreshment  into  a  day  of  reckless  indul- 
gence or  soulless  apathy,  is  grievous  sin.  We  are  enabled 
to  thank  God  for  the  good  examples  of  some  of  our  brethren 
who  have  been  forward  to  minUter  graciously  and  helpfully  to 
large  bodies  of  operatives  in  their  employ.  They  have  pro- 
vided for  needed  rest,  for  helpful  and  elevating  recreation,  for 
due  demands  of  human  frame  and  human  spirit.  Let  the  ex- 
amples be  multiplied,  and  let  the  Church  oi  God  interpose  its 
protest  against  oppressive  wrong. 

-  Since  this  pastoral  letter  was  written,  the 
» Church  has  greatly  extended  her  activities  in 
various  ways  along  lines  of  social  reform.  A 
recent  report  ("Church  Philanthropy  in  New 
York,"  by  Floyd  Appleton.  Ph.D..  1906)  enu- 
merates among  remedial  institutions  six  hospitals, 
besides  numerous  clinics  and  dispensaries — six  for 
the  inciu-able,  blind,  and  deaf;  thirteen  for  the 
aged  and  orphaned ;  five  for  the  delinquent — aside 
from  a  large  number  of  local  and  smaller  institu- 
tions. The  Church  has  done  as  well  in  other 
parts  of  the  cotmtry  in  proportion  to  her  means 
and  membership. 

Officially,  the  Church  has  reiterated,  empha- 
sized, and  clarified  her  position  in  various  pas- 
toral letters,  both  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  and  of  individual  bishops. 

At  the  recent  general  convention  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  (Oct.,  1907),  the  report  on  "  Capitaland 
Labor "  recommended  a  more  intelligent  study 
of  these  questions;  deprecated  the  ignorance  of 
clergymen  of  the  real  issue,  and  that  of  laboring 
men  concerning  the  true  mission  of  the  Church; 
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deplored  the  employment  of  children  in  mills  and 
factories;  urged  the  coordination  of  the  various 
existing  societies  within  the  Church  under  a  cen- 
tral committee;  and  called  for  systematic  efforts 
to  arouse  interest  in  these  matters  on  the  part  of 
Church  people  in  general. 

The  convention  adopted  the  report,  and  crea- 
ted a  permanent  Conunittee  on  Capital  and  Labor 
with  authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
in  these  matters.  Secretary:  Rev.  Edward  L. 
Parsons,  Berkeley,  Gal. 

PROTJDHOR,  PIERRE  JOSEPH:  French  phil- 
osophical anarchist ;  bom  1809,  Besan^on,  Prance. 
He  early  displayed  a  love  of  study,  and,  borrow- 
ing books  from  the  town  library,  he  read,  and  went 
to  the  day-school  when  his  work  allowed.  At 
sixteen  he  entered  the  college  of  his  native  place; 
but  could  not  buy  the  necessary  books,  and  had  to 
borrow  them  from  his  mates  in  order  to  copy  the 
lessons.  There  is  a  story  of  young  I^udhon 
returning  home  laden  with  prizes,  to  find  that 
there  was  no  dinner  for  him.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  worked  in  a  printing-house,  correcting 
proof,  and  acquired  laiowledge  on  many  lines, 
particularly  in  theology ;  learning  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  con- 
tribute some  articles  to  an  "Encyclopedic  Catho- 
lique."  In  1836  he  established  a  small  printing- 
office  in  Besan^on,  but,  his  partner  committing 
suicide,  he  had  to  wind  up  the  business  in  1838. 
In  1837  he  had  written  an  "Essay  on  General 
Grammar,"  and  obtained  a  pension  of  1,500 
francs.  This  enabled  him  to  go  to  Paris  and  to 
compete  for  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Celebration  of  Stmday ,' '  m  which  he  first  broached 
liberal  social  ideas. 

In  1840  he  published  his  first  work,  "Qu'est-ce 
que  la  Propri^t^?"  giving  his  famous  answer  to 
the  question,  "La  Propriety,  c'est  le  Vol"  (Prop- 
erty is  Theft).  It  attracted  little  notice;  the  sole 
results  to  its  author  were  the  withdrawal  of  his 
pension  by  the  Academy,  and  the  threat  of  a 
prosecution.  In  1843,  for  a  repetition  of  of- 
ten:* in  his  "Avertissement  aux  Propri^taires," 
he  was  prosecuted  before  the  Cour  a' Assises  of 
Besanjon,  but  was  acquitted.  From  1843  to  1847 
he  was  employed  at  Lyons,  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  scheme  of  water-transport  on  the  rivers 
Sa6ne  and  Rh6ne,  publishing  during  this  time  at 
Paris  the  two  works  entitled  "De  la  Creation  de 
rOrdre  dans  I'Humanit^"  and  "System©  des» 
Contradictions  ^conomiques,"  his  most  impor-  , 
tant  works,  and  written  under  the  influence  of 
Hegel,  Adam  Smith,  and  the  Bible.  In  1847  he 
finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  'WtLS  becoming 
celebrated  as  a  leader  of  innovation.  The  revo- 
lution of  February  (1848)  foimd  the  social  re- 
formers unprepared.  But  Proudhon  threw  him- 
self with  ardor  into  the  conflict  of  opinion,  and 
gained  national  notoriety.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Reprisentant  du  Peupb  and  other  journals,  in 
which  the  most  advanced  theories  were  advo- 
cated ;  elected  member  of  Assembly  for  the  Seine 
department,  by  77,094  votes,  he  brought  forward 
a  proposal  to  exact  an  impost  of  one  third  on 
interest  and  rent,  which  was  rejected.  He  had 
various  struggles  with  the  Mountain  and  other 
political  factions,  whom  he  accused  of  favoring 
socialism  only  in  pretense.  He  fought  a  duel 
with  F^x  Pyat  and  denounced  Louis  Bonaparte, 
who  was  already  preparing  his  coup  d'itat.  For 
this  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  10,000  francs 
and  three  years'  imprisonment,  and  fled  to  Bel- 


gium. Proudhon  only  remained  in  Bel^;iai3  1 
few  days,  and  retumin|r  to  Paris  in  di^nise,  va 
discovered,  and  imprisoned  three  years..  Et 
wrote  during  these  years  his  "Confessions  d'ss 
R^volutionnaire"  (1849),  "Actes  de  la  R^to- 
lution"  (1849),  " Gratuity duCiAlit"  (i8so).aai 
"La  Revolution  Sociale  Demontr^e  par  le  Co^ 
d'£tat."  In  June,  185a,  he  was  set  at  libertr. 
and  lived,  writing,  in  comparative  quiet,  till  t6e 
publication  of  his  work,  '  De  la  Justice  dans  h 
Revolution  et  dans  I'^glise"  (1858),  in  whicblit 
attacked  the  Church  and  other  existing  instits- 
tions  with  unusual  fury.  This  time  he  fled  to 
Brussels  to  escape  imprisonment.  On  his  retan 
to  Prance  his  health  broke  down,  tho  he  oontinne<i' 
to  write.     Died  at  Passy,  186^ 

Thomas  Kirkup  says  of  Proudhon  (article' 
"Proudhon,"  " Encyclopsedia  Britannica,"  9th 
ed.): 

Penonally  Proudhon  wms  one  of  the  most  remarlatdc  S(- 
ures  of  modem  Prance.  His  life  wms  marked  by  the  ■cte:pt 
simplicity  and  even  Puritanism;  he  was  affectiooate  in  bs 
domestic  relations,  a  most  loyal  friend,  and  stricdy  nimakt  a 
conduct.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  prevailiiis  Pleuli 
socialism  of  his  time  beuuse  of  its  utopianisoi  and  tmmon]- 
ity;  and,  tho  he  uttered  all  manneroC  wild  paradox  and  nte- 
ment  invective  against  the  dominant  ideas  and  inatituiima. 
he  was  remarkatuy  free  from  feelings  of  penonal  bate,  b 
all  that  he  said  and  did  he  was  the  son  of  the  people,  wbo  haj 
not  been  broken  to  the  usual  social  and  academic  diadpEiK; 
hence  his  roughness,  his  one-sidedness,  and  his  1  tsiuiiii 
tions;  but  he  is  always  vigorous,  and  often  brilliant  aadorig- 
inal. 

It  would,  of  courae,  be  Imposdble  to  reduce  the  ideas  of 
such  an  irregular  thinker  to  systematic  form.     Yet  tlie 
groundwork  of  his  teaching  is  dear  and  fiim: 
^^  no  one  could  insist  with  greater  emphasis  sa 

FnilOiplM  the  demonstrative  chaiacterof  economic  prin- 
ciples as  understood  by  himself.  He  stnnflT 
believed  in  the  absolute  truth  of  a  few  man! 
ideas,  with  which  it  was  the  aim  of  his  teaching  to  mold  ami 
suStise  political  economy.  Of  these  fundamental  ideas, 
justice,  liberty,  and  equality  were  the  chief.  Vhathedesidei^ 
ated,  for  instance,  in  an  ideal  society  was  the  moat  perfect 
equsility  of  remuneiation.  It  was  his  principle  that  service 
pays  service;  that  a  day's  labor  balances  a  day's  laboi^— is 
other  words,  that  the  duration  of  labor  is  the  just  "»<i*«-Tnr  of 
value.  He  did  not  shrink  from  any  of  the  consequences  of 
this  theory,  for  he  would  pve  the  same  remuneiation  to  tie 
wont  mason  as  to  a  Phidias:  but  he  looks  forward  also  to  a 
period  in  human  development  when  the  present  ineqoalitr  in 
the  talent  and  capacity  of  men  would  be  reduced  to  an  inap- 
preciable minimum.  Prom  the  great  principle  of  service  as 
the  equivalent  of  service  is  derived  bis  axiom  that  propertv 
is  the  right  of  aubouit.  The  aubain  was  a  stran^a  not  natsh 
ralised;  and  the  rightof  OMbasnewas  the  right  in  virtue  of  wUch 
the  sovereign  claimed  the  goods  of  such  a  sttsnger  who  had 
died  in  his  territory.  Property  is  a  right  cf  the  same  nature, 
with  a  like  power  of  appropriation  in  the  fonn  of  rent,  interest, 
etc  It  reaps  without  labor,  consumes  without  prodncii^ 
and  enjoys  without  exertion,  Proudbon's  aim,  thenfocn, 
was  to  realise  a  science  of  society  resting  on  principles  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  equality  thus  understood;  "a  scienoe  ab- 
solute, rigorous,  based  on  the  nature  of  man  aind  of  his  ftcnl- 
ties,  and  on  their  mutual  relations;  a  science  which  we  bavc 
not  to  invent,  but  to  discover."  But  hesawdeariythatsoch 
ideas,  with  their  necessary  accampaniments,  could  only  be 
realisiBd  through  a  long  and  laborious  process  of  social  tnns- 
formation.  As  we  have  said,  he  stron^y  detested  the  jirarieat 
immorality  of  the  schools  of  Saint-Sunon  and  Pouner.  He 
attacked  them  not  less  bitteriy  for  thinking  that  society  could 
be  changed  offhand  by  a  ready-made  and  oom|^te  scheme  of 
reform.  It  was  "the  most  accurst  lie,"  he  said,  "that  could 
be  offered  to  mankind."  In  social  change  he  distingnisbes 
between  the  transition  and  the  perfection  or  achievcmeal. 
With  regard  to  the  transition  he  advocated  the  prognsiive 
abolition  of  the  tight  of  oibain*,  by  reducing  interest,  rent. 
etc.  For  the  goal  he  prafest  only  to  give  the  genetal  prin- 
ciples: be  had  no  ready-made  scheme,  no  ntopia.  The 
positive  organisation  of  the  new  sodetjr  in  its  details  was  a 
labor  that  would  require  6fty  M ontesquieus.  The  organia- 
tion  he  desired  was  one  on  collective  pnndples;  a  free  associa- 
tion which  would  take  account  of  tlie  division  of  labor  and 
which  would  maintain  the  penonality  both  of  the  man  sad 
the  dtisen.  With  his  strong  and  fervid  feeling  for  human  dig- 
nity and  liberty,  Proudhon  could  not  have  tolerated  any 
theory  of  social  change  that  did  not  give  full  scope  for  the  fiee 
development  of  man.  Connected  with  this  was  his  famoos 
paradox  of  anarchy,  as  the  goal  of  the  free  development  of 
society,  by  which  he  meant  that  through  the  ethical  pragna 
of  men  government  should  become  unnecessary.     "Cknism- 
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aent  of  nun  by  man  in  every  form,"  he  sayi,  "is  opptarioo. 
^"be  highest  peifection  of  society  is  found  in  the  union  of 
irder  and  anarchy." 

Proudhon  is  considered  the  father  of  the  school 
>f  the  philosophical  anarchists  (see  Anarchism), 
:ho  he  held  their  views  only  in  the  germ  and  not 
XI  their  developed  form,  and  he  has  found,  as  he 
predicted,  his  diief  following  in  the  United  States. 
A.«thor:  "Qu'est-ce  que  la  Propri^t^?";  "De 
[st,  Citation  de  rOrdre  daM  I'Himianit^";  "Sys- 
t&me  des  Contradictions  Economiques";  "Con- 
Cessions  d'un  R^volutionnaire"^  '  Actes  de  la 
Revolution";  "Gratuity  du  Cr&lit";  "La  Revo- 
lution Sociale  Demontr^  par  le  Coup  d'Etat; 
"f>e  la  Justice  dans  la  Revolution  et  dans 
I'Kglise."  A  complete  edition,  including  posthu- 
mous writings,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1875. 
Sainte-Beuve  gave  us  in  1875  "P.  J.  Proudhon: 
La  Vie  et  la  Correspondance.  In  1876  Mr.  B.  R. 
Tucker  published  a  translation  of  the  work  on 
property.     (See  Anarchism.) 

PUBLIC     EMPLOTHEKT     BX7REAUS:     The 
xnovement  for  public  employment  bureaus,  which 
under  different  forms  are  now  being  started  in 
almost  all  progressive  countries,  has  been  occa- 
sioned mainly  by  the  evils  attendant  so  frequentl  v 
upon  private  bureaus.  These  evils  have  developed, 
and  upon  the  same  general  lines,  in  all  countries, 
evils  of  charging  somewhat  heavy  registration 
fees  from  those  seeking  work,  holding  out  hopes 
and  promises,  and  then  sending  them  here  and 
there  with  all  sorts  of  baseless  stories,  without 
doing  anything  for  them,  except  get  their  money ; 
evils  to  employers  of  recommending  emplo;^ees 
or  servants  of  whom  they  really  know  nothing; 
evils  to  girls  of  sending  them  to  places  of  whose 
moral  character  they  do  not  know,  and  not  seldom 
of  deliberately  alluring  them  into  houses  of  ill 
repute. 

Public  employment  bureaus  have  grown  out 
of  these  evils,  by  a  natural  evolution,  through 
various  grades.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ex- 
actly understand  the  different  kinds  of  employ- 
ment bureaus.     These  may  be  said  to  be  six : 

In  the  first  place  we  put  the  labor  bureau  connected  with 
some  trade-unxm.  These  in  all  countries  do  a  larae  and  im- 
portant work,  but  of  course  only  for  the  members  ot  the  trade- 
union  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Akin  to  these,  but  in  most  cotmtries  slightly  developed, 
are  labor  bureaus  established  by  worlcing  men,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  one  trade-union. 

A  third  class  consists  of  labor  bureaus  established  by  em- 
ployers. In  some  countries  these  play  a  somewhat  large 
part  and  are  able  to  find  work  for  many  men. 

A  fourth  and  more  important  class  is  the  regular  com- 
mercial employment  bureaus,  altho  in  almost  all  countries 
these  seem  to  be  mainly  for  domestic  servants,  waiters,  and 
the  like. 

A  fifth  class  of  employment  bureau  which  in  some  places 
has  developed  a  large  activity  is  the  bureau  established  by 
some  form  or  other  m  charitable  or  philanthropic  association. 

The  last  Idnd  of  employment  bureau  is  the  bureau  estab- 
lished by  the  municipality  or  state,  which  in  Europe  at  least 
has  been  frequently  very  successful  and  seems  on  the  increase 
and  will  demand  careful  study. 

I.  Europe 

We  commence  with  France,  not  because  the 
French  bureaus  are  the  most  important  or  the 
most  successful,  but  because  France  first  at- 
tempted public  efforts  in  this  line,  and  upon  her 
ex]>erience  to  some  extent  has  been  based  the 
action  of  other  countries. 

In  France  as  early  as  1848  the  French  pro- 
visional government  of  the  day  voted  to  establish 
a  free  information  bureau  in  each  of  the  mayor- 
alties of  Paris.    These  were  by  no  means  success- 


ful owing  to  political  considerations  and  their 
want  of  success  long  discounted  the  idea  of  mtmic- 
ipal  bureaus. 

Employment  bureaus  carried  on  for  gain  have 
as  a  rMult  been  by  far  the  most  ntunerous  and  at 
least  until  recently  the  most  successful  of  the 
agencies  for  securing  situations  in  France.  The 
number  of  situations  obtained  by  them  nuis  over 
a  million  every  y«ar.  But  these  are  very  lai:gely 
limited  to  obtaining  situations  in  domestic  service 
or  for  waiters  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  many 
complaints  against  them  are  made  so  that  there  is 
a  movement  for  their  suppression  by  law. 

A  small  class  of  French  bureaus  has  at  present 

little  influence — ^the  old    Gild    Registries,  over 

fifteen  of  which  still  remain  from  the 

j^__--      old  French  gild  system. 

Much  more  important  in  France 
are  the  trade-union  employment  bu- 
reatis.  In  1903  1,017  trade-unions  maintained 
labor  bureaus  or  registries  out  of  a  total  of  3,934 
trade-unions  existing  in  France.  These,  however, 
tend  to  become  connected  with  the  labor  ex- 
change, or  "Bourse  du  Travail,"  an  institution 
somewhat  pecuUar  to  France,  altho  to  an  extent 
copied  in  Italy  and  other  cotmtries.  The  first 
labor  exchange  was  that  created  by  the  munic- 
ipality of  Paris  in  1887,  of  which  an  employment 
bureau  was  to  have  been  from  the  start  one  of  the 
important  features.     (See  Labor  Exchange.) 

Somewhat  similar  labor  exchanges  were  started 
in  Nimes  the  same  year,  in  Marseilles  and  Saint 
]£tienne  in  z888,  Toulon  in  1889,  Bordeaux  and 
Toulouse  in  1890.  In  1903  the  total  number  of 
labor  exchanges  in  France  was  94  to  which  there 
were  affiliated  1,871  trade-unions  with  a  mem- 
bership of  a88,o^6. 

In  that  year  sixty-six  of  these  exchanges  made 
returns  reporting  finding  employment  for  75,175 
persons,  not  two  thirds  of  which  were  permanent. 

French  mtmicipal  employment  bureaus  have 
been  more  successful.  They  were,  however,  slow 
in  development,  because  of  the  want  of  success 
attending  the  1848  experiments.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  revived  in  1886,  and  by  1900  there 
were  5^  mtmicipal  employment  bureaus  in 
France.  In  1902  30  of  these  reported  finding 
situations  for  58,752  people,  of  which  over  50  were 
permanent. 

German  Public  Employment  Bureaus  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
but  were  not  the  first  kind  to  be  developed. 

The  ordinary  commercial  employment  bureaus 
of  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  occupy  them- 
selves mainly  in  placing  domestic  servants.  They 
are  much   criticized,   and   some   of 

fl_„---    them,  as  in  other  countries,  for  im- 
'    moralities    connected    with     them. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ger- 
many is  ttiming  to  the  Pubhc  Bureaus.     For  the 
bttreaus  in  connection  with  the  Relief  Stations, 
see  Rblibp  Stations. 

The  trade-unions  of  Germany,  as  elsewhere, 
maintain  in  many  instances  employment  bureaus. 
Several  employment  bureaus  are  maintained  in 
Germany  in  connection  with  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture. 

The  characteristic  employment  bureau  of  Ger- 
many is,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  Public 
Bureau,  often  commenced  by  some  private  volun- 
tary association  and  occasionally  so  continued, 
but .  almost  always  at  least  subsidized  by  the 
municipality  (sometimes  by  the  commune),  and, 
in  most  cases,  coming  to  be  a  Municipal  Bureau, 
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managed  by  the  municipality  (sometimes  the 
commune). 

The  first  employment  bureau  of  this  kind  in 
Germany  was  founded  in  Stuttgart,  in  1865,  by  a 
workman's  improvement  society.  It  was  later 
joined  by  other  societies,  and  in  i8q<  became  the 
Stuttgart  Municipal  Employment  Bureau.  The 
example  of  Stuttgart  was  followed  by  Cologne  in 
1874;  by  Berlin,  1883 ;  Hanover,  1889;  Dusseldorf 
in  1890;  Carlsruhe,  1891;  Freiburg,  1892.  They 
then  became  common ;  s  such  public  or  municipal 
bureaus  were  established  in  1893;  8  in  1894;  13  in 
189s;  It  in  1896  (all  the  largest  cities  already  hav- 
ing them);  8  in  189S;  9  in  1899;  11  in  1900;  5  in 
1901 ;  2  in  1902.  By  1904  there  were  136  bureaus. 
In  1898  an  association  of  such  bureaus  was  estab- 
lished for  the  empire.  This  association  has  an 
organ,  the  Arbeitsmarkt,  a  bimonthly  edited  by 
Dr.  Flesch,  and  first  published  in  1887.  Many 
conferences  on  the  subject  have  been  held.  The 
Berlin  bureau  is  a  type  of  many.  It  found  places 
in  1904  for  67,000  persons.  It  is  conducted  by 
various  united  societies,  but  receives  a  subsidy  of 
$5,000  from  the  municipality  and  is  under  its 
strict  supervision.  It  is  free  to  all  employees. 
Workmen  who  register  pay  a  fee  of  20  pfennig 
(five  cents).  Several  of  the  skilled  labor-unions 
use  the  bureau  instead  of  maintaining  bureaus  of 
their  own.  Employers  and  employees  are  equally 
represented  in  the  management.  Such  is  the 
type.  But  Berlin  is  not  generally  supposed  to 
have  the  best  public  employment  bureau.  This 
honor  is  usually  g:iven  to  Stuttgart  or  Colore. 

Characteristic  of  all  of  them,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  managed  by  committees  on 
which  employers  and  employees  are  equally  rep- 
resented. The  Germans  consider  this  fact  so 
vital  that  they  have  coined  a  word  to  express  it 
— paritat,  or  the  equal  representation  of  employer 
and  employed.  Second,  however,  only  in  impor- 
tance to  this  is  the  importance  they  give  to  the 
bureaus  by  having  at  the  head  of  the  committees 
the  foremost  citizens. 

In  Frankfort  the  burgomaster  or  mayor  nomi- 
nates the  president  of  the  employment  bureau 
Committee.  In  Elberfeld  a  committee  of  the 
"Arbitration  Court"  also  manages  the  bureau. 
In  Munich  the  president  of  the  "Arbitration 
Court"  is  also  president  of  the  bureau.  In  Nu- 
remberg the  bureau  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  city  magistracy.  In  Breslau  a  member  of 
the  magistracy  is  the  head  of  the  bureau.  Upon 
the  Berlin  committee  are  an  official  from  the  Im- 
perial Ministry  of  the  Interior,  well-known  pro- 
lessors  and  publicists,  as  well  as  employers  and 
employees.  In  Cologne  the  municipality  bears 
all  the  costs,  but,  while  keeping  a  general  control, 
leaves  the  actual  mant^ement  to  a  committee  of 
various  unions,  including  the  trade-unions,  the 
union  of  Independent  Handicrafts,  the  gilds,  and 
a  number  of  religious  and  labor  societies. 

In  Bavaria  the  decisive  step  has  been  taken  of 
making  the  communes  by  law  responsible  for  the 
labor  bureau.  In  Bavaria,  too,  the  system  of 
distinctive  municipal  bureaus  has  been  most  de- 
veloped into  a  complete  system.  There  are  seven 
central  employment  bureaus  in  the  eight  largest 
Bavarian  cities,  and  these  have  forty-five  outly- 
ing bureaus  connected  with  them.  This  systema- 
tization  of  course  enormously  increases  the  value 
of  each  bureau  in  hearing  of  situations  and  there- 
fore in  supplying  them  to  applicants.  The  consti- 
tution of  these  bureaus  is  usually  similar.  No  fees 
are  charged;  the  entire  cost  is  defrayed  by  the 


municipality  (assisted  by  grants  from  the  Ban- 
rian  Government). 

That  these  municipal  bureaus  have  succeeded  i! 
seen  in  the  increase  of  the  work  done.  In  Mnnidi 
the  bureau  filled  25,586  situations  in  1896,  51,664 
in  Z903.  In  1896  47,008  people  applied  ia: 
situations,  and  79,505  in  1903.  In  1896  30,05; 
positions  were  oSered  by  employers,  and  in  190;. 
67,429.  Indeed,  the  municipal  bureau  at  Munich 
exceeds  the  work  done  by  all  other  employmmt 
bureaus  in  the  city  taken  together.  Of  every  100 
applications  for  work  it  receives,  65  per  cent  ait 
successful,  a  much  higher  percent^e  than  any 
other  form  of  employment  bureau.  The  expenses 
of  the  municipal  bureau  in  1903  amounted  to 
$8,705,  of  which  $5,820  went  in  salaries.  Then 
was  a  grant  from  the  Bavarian  (k>vemment  of 
$1,025  &nd  not  including  the  grant  the  cost  of  each 
situation  procured  was  fourteen  cents  per  situa- 
tion. Indeed,  one  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  the  (Serman  public  bureaus  is  this  cheapness  of 
operation.  In  Carlsruhe,  in  1903,  it  was  13  cents 
for  each  of  11,496  positions  filled;  in  Mannheim, 
II  cents  for  each  of  10,939  positions  filled;  in 
Cologne,  in  1904,  it  was  9  cents  for  each  of  the 
28,200  positions  filled. 

At  first  the  labor-unions  were  suspicious  of  these 
bureaus,  but  being  public  and  managed  equally 
by  emplo3rers  and  employees,  this  suspicion  he 
given  way  to  confidence. 

n.  Other  Countries 

Other  European  countries  have  little  new  to  of- 
fer. Belgium  and  Italy  have  developed  some  labor 
exchanges  like  the  French  bourses  de  travail,  and 
with  employment  bureaus  attached,  yet  with  little 
success,  "fhey  are  therefore  turning  now  to  the 
German  tyx^e.  Austria  and  Denmark  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Germany  directly,  notably  at 
Vienna,  Basel,  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Copenha^n. 
Switzerland  is  developing  a  federal  system  of  em- 
ployment bureaus.  In  England,  out  of  the  re- 
cent agitation  of  the  question  of  unemployment 
has  come  the  recent  establishment  of  a  system  of 
public  employment  bureaus  called  labor  bureaux, 
too  recent,  however,  yet  to  show  results  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable. 

(For  the  interesting;  work  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government  in  obtaming  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed through  the  cooperation  of  the  police,  see 
Nbw  Zealand.) 

Prom  a  study  of  the  German  bureaus  Dr.  Varies, 
of  Ghent  (Belgium) ,  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
lays  down  the  following  principles  for  their  man- 
agement:* 

in.  Pxindples 

I.  The  emplojrers  and  the  employees  should  have  an  eqial 
right  in  the  management  of  the  bureaus.  They  should  abo 
have  equal  rights  m  the  administration  of  the  bureaus. 

3.  The  presidency  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  not  in- 
terested in  industrial  conflicts. 

3.  A  purely  bureaucratic  numagement  b  irreconcilable 
with  an  effective  management  of  the  bureaus. 

4.  The  management  should  not  be  placed  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  philanthropic  institutions. 

5.  The  expenses  of  tne  organisation  and  administiatioa 
of  bureaus,  m  which  employers  and  employees  are  equally 
interested,  should  fall  upon  the  public  authorities;  princi- 
pally upon  the  local  community. 

6.  The  placing  of  laborers  outside  of  the  conummity 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  central  bureau  rather  than  in  that 
of  the  district  bureau. 

;.  The  procuring  of  work  should  be  free  of  duuae. 

'  Report  on  the  Reoisanitation  of  tha  Ghent  labot  B>- 
change,  Ghent,  1906. 
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8.  The  pladns  of  laboren  should  not  be  purely  a  local 
xn&tter ;  it  should  extend  to  the  surrounding  district. 

9.  The  bureau  should  try  to  keep  in  toui^  and.  if  poaBible, 
to  cooperate  with  all  agencies  which  undertake  to  find  em- 
ployment. 

10.  The  public  authorities  should  control  all  employment 
tnireaus  so  as  to  prevent  commercialism  on  their  part  and 
hostile  action  toward  the  public  bureau. 

1 1 .  The  statistics  of  the  bureaus  should  be  kept  with  the 
greatest  care. 

13.  The  public  bureaus  should  be  for  both  sexes. 

i«.  The  public  bureaus  should  endeavor  to  place  both 
'vrorldxis  men  and  domestics. 

14.  Women  clerks  should  be  used  in  placing  women  ap- 
plicants. 

15.  Direct  contact  between  employen  and  employees, 
sind  also  between  persons  of  different  sexes,  should  be  avoided 
in  the  office  of  the  bureau. 

16.  Strikes  and  lockouts  should  be  reported  immediately 
to  the  employment  bureau,  and  should  be  announced  there, 
tnit  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  close  the  office  to  the  trades 
implicated. 

17.  All  the  transactions  of  placing  people  should  be  car- 
ried on  within  the  office  of  the  bureau. 

18.  Managers  of  offices  should  try  to  satisfy  their  clients, 
both  employers  and  working  men,  without  following  the  strict 
order  of  application,  which  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  chance. 

19.  Officers  should  energetically  combat  the  practise  of 
vorking  men  in  applying  directly  to  employeis  who  are  pa- 
trons of  the  bureau,  for  positions. 

10.  To  make  known  their  work  the  public  employinent 
tmrcaus  should  use  all, the  different  methods  of  advertising 
irhidi  are  used  by  commercial  institutions. 

3x.  The  labor  bureau  should  be  interested  in  placing  of 
apprentices  and  in  the  form  of  their  contract,  because  the 
future  of  the  labor  market  depends  upon  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  apprenticeships. 

13.  Empio>rment  bureaus  of  neighboring  villages  should 
as  far  as  possible  cooperate  with  each  other. 

33.  Bureaus  in  villages  should  try  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  question  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country  districts 
and  the  poverty  of  farm-laborers. 

IV.  The  United  States 

"We  abridge  here  the  account  of  free  public 
employment  offices  in  the  U.  S.,  by  J.  E.  Conner, 
Ph.D.,  in  the  U.  S.  Bulletin  of  Labor  (Jan.,  1907) : 

1890.  Ohio,  s  offices,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati, 
Dayton,  and  Toledo;  salaries  paid  by  cities  at  first,  now  by 
■tate. 

1893.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  municipal  office,  founded  and 
maintained  by  Jafaor-unions,  later  assumed  by  municipality 
and  county,  now  by  municipality^. 

1S94.  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  municipal  office,  founded  by  an 
amendment  to  the  city  charter. 

X895.  Montana,  first  legislative  attempt  at  a  mail-order 
system.  Changed  by  a  substitute  act  of  March  6,  1807,  to 
a  law  permitting  municipalities  to  act  for  themselves.  Butte 
office,  rgoi;  Great  Falls,  190;:  both  founded  by  city  ordi- 
nances and  virtually  mtmicipal  offices. 

1896.  New  York,  i  office,  New  York  City;  act  repealed 
and  office  discontinued,  1906. 

r897.  Nebraska,  mail-order  system,  only  x  office,  state 
capitol  at  Lincoln. 

1899.  niinois,  4  offices,  3  in  Chicago  and  1  in  Peoria; 
original  act  declared  tmconstitutional,  present  one  passed 
May  II,  1903. 

1899.  Missouri,  3  offices,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Joseph. 

1901.  Connecticut,  <  offices,  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  Norwidi,  and  Waterbury. 

1901.  Kansas,  mail-order  system;  only  i  office,  state 
capitol  at  Topeka. 

1901.  West  Virginia,  i  office,  Wheeling. 

1901.  Wisconsin,  4  offices.  La  Crosse,  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh, 
Superior. 

1901.  Duluth,  Minn.,  municipal  office;  founded  by  city 
ordinance. 

1903.  Maryland,  i  office,  Baltimore. 

1901.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  municipal  office;  founded  by  city 
ordinance.  .     «.        .  .  ^       , 

1904.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  municipal  office;  founded  by  city 
ordinance.  „        ,..  ,.  ,  ,     ,     «, 

loot.  Minnesota,  x  office,  Minneapolis;  municipal  office 
at  Duluth  continues  as  organised. 

1905.  Michigan,  a  offices,  Detroit  and  Gmnd  Rapids. 
i^S.  Spokane,  Wash.,  municipal  office;  fotmded  by  city 

ordinance. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Conners  comes 
concerning  these  bureaus  is  as  follows : 

The  free  public  employment  office  must  be  regarded  thus 
far  ss  an  experiment  with  some  failures,  many  mistakes. 


and  several  successes  to  be  recorded  as  its  briefest  summary. 
The  failures  have  not  been  upon  fundamental  points  and 
the  mistakes  are  believed  to  be  preventable.  The  history 
of  this  movement  has  been  one  of  progression  and  not  retro- 
gression, tho  the  progress  must  be  looked  for  as  a  whole 
rather  than  within  any  one  of  the  several  states.  The  in- 
dividual states  have  shown  but  little  indinatioo  to  modify 
their  earlier  enactments  or  to  profit  by  the  experience  m 
others. 

The  offices  have  not  uniformly  followed  the  practise  of 
giving  their  services  without  the  payment  of  a  fee.  The 
experience  where  a  fee  has  been  charged  indicates  that  per- 
haps the  best  results  would  be  obtamed  from  a  small  fee 
which  each  applicant  for  employment  should  pay  for  each 
position  he  secures,  following  the  principle  of  making  the 
service  pay  its  own  ex|>enses.  Tbb  fee  could  be  collected 
subsequent  to  employment. 

The  offices  should  be  located  whenever  practicable  in  the 
city  hall  or  the  court-house-  This  is  desirable  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  that  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  office  may 
be  distributed  between  the  state  and  the  locality,  the  latter 
accotmting  at  least  for  the  item  of  rent,  the  former  assuming 
responsibfflty  for  all  remaining  expenses;  second,  in  order 
that  the  office  may  be  as  doady  as  ^possible  associated  with 
other  social  services,  and  be  plaiced  mcidentally  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  public  offices. 

That  those  seeking  employment  should  be  protected  from 
the  schemes  of  the  unscrupulous  has  been  urved  more  than 
any  other  motive  as  a  reason  for  the  establishment  of  free 
public  employment  offices.  The  experience  of  the  various 
states  does  not  justify  the  belief  that  free  competition  by  the 
state  can  be  relied  upon  alone  to  drive  out  the  unscrupulous 
private  agencies  or  correct  their  abuses.  To  accomplish  this 
object  the  first  requisite  is  a  law  covering  the  specific  abuses. 
Following  the  system  developed  in  Illinois,  the  free  public 
emptoyment  office  may  be  used  as  a  valuable  adjunct  m  the 
administration  of  such  a  law. 

A  second  motive  advanced  is  the  need  of  a  public  agency 
to  furnish  all  possible  assistance  to  the  unemployed  seeking 
employment.  Private  initiative  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
do  this  for  the  reason  that  it  must  make  merchandise  of 
men's  r|ecessities  to  an  extent  that  is  socially  harmful,  even 
when  conducted  as  a  legitimate  business  and  entirely  free 
from  extortionate  practises. 

The  economic  motive  is  a  third  reason  advanced  in  justi- 
fication of  the  free  public  employment  office.  This  may  be 
analysed  into  the  saving  of  money  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
needful  that  money  should  be  saved,  and  the  bringing  to- 

Sther  the  laborer  m  search  of  work  and  the  employer  seek- 
;  hdp,  thus  with  the  least  possible  expense  reducing  un- 
employment to  a  minimum  and  supplying  the  demand  for 
workers  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  private  employment  offices  in  large  dties  have  be- 
come highly  differentiated  and,  while  the  cost  is  sometimes 
excessive  and  exorbitant,  in  many  cases  Uiey 
render  a  higher  grade  of  service  than  the 
OeiMiUioiia  public  office.    As  a  rule  it  is  safer  to  trust 
the  public  offices  for  the  lower  grades  of  em- 
ployment, but  in  the  higher  grades  it  is  pos- 
sible in  many  cases  to  get  better  service  through  the  private 


Specialisation  of  the  free  employment  office  is  theoretically 
possible,  but  by  reason  of  the  expense  to  the  state  it  is  im- 
practicable save  in  an  elementary  decree,  namdy,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  skilled  from  the  unskilled  labor  market  by 
the  establishment  of  two  corresponding  grades  of  offices. 
Whether  the  state  offices,  if  on  a  sdf-suppcvting  basis,  could 
equal  the  private  agencies  in  efficiency  is  altogether  prob- 
lematic. 

Then  is  often  a  large  unsatisfied  demand  for  unskilled 
labor.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  at  times  a  large  supply 
of  this  grade  of  bbor  outside  of  the  larger  industrial  centers, 
in  the  towns  and  small  dties  where  there  is  no  great  indus- 
trial activity.  Bringing  these  two  factors  of  the  labor  mar- 
Iwt  together  would  be  a  great  economic  gain  and  much  mora 
desirable  than  the  encouragement  of  immigration  to  satisfy 
the  labor  demand. 

The  "mail-order"  system  of  free  employment  offices  has 
furnished  most  (d  the  instances  of  failure.  This  system  is 
simply  a  labor  r^istry  for  employer  and  employee  and  ne- 
cessitates a  correspondence  bureau  at  the  state  capital, 
where  the  real  work  of  fitting  the  man  to  the  job  is  essayed 
by  correspondence.  In  the  light  of  American  experience 
this  system  is  successful  only  m  the  supplying  of  harvest 
hands  in  the  wheat  bdt. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  how  far  the  Amer- 
ican free  public  employment  bureaus  fall  below 
the  German.  No  such  bureaus  can  expect  to 
make  a  large  success.  Until  public  bureaus  be 
given  the  importance  and  standing  and  size  of  the 
German,  failure  must  follow.  Nor  until  they  are 
managed  as  in  Germany  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees equally  will  they  have  the  confidence  of 
the  labor-unions  necessary  to  their  success.    Con- 
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ceming  the  New  York  public  employment  bu- 
reau vi^ch  was  discontinued,  Dr.  Conners  says : 

The  New  York  statute  of  i8a6,  creating  the  one  free  em- 
ployment office  in  New  York  City,  while  not  primarily  de- 
signed upon  the  mail-order  plan,  was  scarcely  less  parsimo- 
nioas  in  relation  to  the  fiela  it  occupied.  In  the  light  of 
experience  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  the  attempt  to 
counteract  the  abuses  of  the  private  agencies  by  the  com- 
petition of  one  state  office  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
without  sufficient  advertising,  assistance,  or  anything  else, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed. 

RBrsRBNCBS:  See  Unemplotmbnt. 

PUBLIC  LARDS:  The  public  domain  of  the 
United  States — lying  principally  in  the  western 
half  of  the  country — now  amoimts,  in  round 
numbers,  to  a  little  less  than  half  a  billion  acres. 
Uncle  Sam  is  yet  by  far  our  largest  landowner. 

The  first  landed  operations  in  America  con- 
sisted, in  the  early  colonial  days,  in  the  granting, 
by  the  British,  French,  and  Spanish  crowns,  of 
immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  provinces  to  titled 
and  influential  individuals.  With  the  formation 
of  the  republic,  the  principle  prevailed  of  the 

gDvemment  selling  its  public  land  to  the  highest 
idder.  Later,  the  preemption  law  was  enacted 
by  which  the  nominal  price  was  fixt  at  $1-25  an 
acre,  and  under  this  fairly  beneficent  act  of  Con- 
gress great  home-making  areas  were  carved  out  of 
the  middle-western  states,  the  intent  of  the  law 
being  that  settlement  and  residence  should  ac- 
company and  follow  purchase.  Subsequent  to 
this,  various  other  land-acquiring  laws  were  en- 
acted, the  principal  one  being  the  homestead  law, 
which  enabled  a  man  to  take  up  160  acres  of 
public  land  and,  by  residing  upon  and  improving 
It  for  five  years,  to  acquire  title  without  other 
cost  than  a  small  fee. 

The  general  .sentiment  of  the  nation  has  alwajrs 
favored  a  liberal  land  poUcy,  but  the  underlying 
motive  has  been  to  induce  and  require  settlement 
to  tiie  end  that  the  country  might  become  rapidly 
peopled.     From   the   very  beginning,   however, 
practises  and  modifications  crept  in  under  which 
land  could  be  obtained  without  actual  settlement, 
but  for  speculative  purposes,  usually,  however, 
under  the  guise  of  promoting  instead  of  defeating 
settlement.     Thus,  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  homestead  law,  what  is  known  as  the  "com- 
mutation clause"  was  enacted.     This  provides 
that  after  a  residence  upon  a  home- 
HomMtaad  ^***^  claim  of  fourteen  months  the 
^^TZ^  entryman  may,  by  the  payment  of 
$1.25  an  acre,  secure  immediate  title 
to  his  land.     Under  this  law  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  of  the 
government  lands  of  the  West  have  been  en- 
tered with  but  a  mere  semblance  of  improve- 
ment and  settlement,  commuted  to  cash,  and 
transferred  to  speculators  and  syndicates,  the  en- 
trs^man  receiving  a  small  bonus  for  the  exercise 
of  his  right. 

Then  also  was  enacted  the  desert  land  law, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  settlement  of 
desert  lands.  Under  it  a  man  could  enter  640 
acres  of  "desert  land,"  and  upon  irrigating  a  por- 
tion of  it  and  paying  $1.25  an  acre,  secure  title 
thereto.  This  law  has  likewise  been  flagrantly 
abused  and  vast  areas  of  rich  lands,  many  of  them 
absolutely  non-desert,  have  been  entered,  patent 
secured  from  the  government  and  immediately 
transferred  by  the  entryman  to  some  live-stock 
syndicate  or  speculative  corporation.  In  several 
of  the  grazing  states  tracts  can  be  seen  to-day  of 
10,000  or  ao,ooo  acres,  or  even  greater  areas  of 


contiguous  land,  acquired  from  the  govenuxient 
under  the  desert  land  law,  but  which  have  never 
been  settled  upon,  and  never  been  irrigated.  This 
law  also  is  still  in  force,  except  that  its  unit  has 
been  reduced  from  640  to  320  acres.  The  great 
defect  in  the  law  is  that  it  does  not  require  acttial 
settlement. 

In  the  "seventies"  the  timber  and  stone  law 
was  passed  by  Congress.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  uie  individual  homesteader  or 
settler,  in  that  it  allowed  him  to  buy  from  the 
government  for  his  own  use  160  acres  of  timber 
land  at  $2.50  an  acre.  This  law  has  probably 
been  even  more  flagrantly  abused  than  any  of 
the  public-land-acquiring  laws.  Under  it,  entire 
train-loads  of  people — Eastern  school-teachers — 
have  been  transported  by  lumber  syndicates  into 
the  finest  timber  regions  of  the  West,  and  fur- 
nished the  money  to  buy.  each  his  160  acres,  and 
then  immediately  transfer  it  to  the  syndicate. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  worth,  according  to  govern- 
ment agents,  $  1 00  an  acre,  have  thus  been  sold  by 
the  government  for  $2.50  an  acre. 

Recent  investigations  of  .the  General  Land 
Office  have  shown  that  almost  equally  great 
frauds  have  crept  into  the  disposal  of  government 
coal  lands,  through  the  manipulation  of  dummy 
entrymen  and  the  acquirement  of  the  land  unda" 
other  than  their  rightful  classification. 

Various  other  Uws  have  been  enacted  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  main  detrimental  to  the 
nation,  and  through  which  the  great  public  do- 
main has  gradually,  in  large  measure,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  speculators  and  syndicates — at  least 
not  into  the  hands  of  bona-fide  settlers.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  four  principal  land-acquir- 
mg  laws  which  are  conceded  to  be  a  detriment  to 
the  actual  development  of  the  coun- 

•_.-._♦  try — the  commutation  clause  of  the 
T.^_  homestead  law,  the  desert  land  law, 
the  timber  and  stone  law,  and  the 
coal  land  law.  During  the  past  five 
or  six  years  a  considerable  agitation  has  arisen 
looking  to  land  law  reform  or  repeal  by  Congress, 
and  in  1903  President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  spe- 
cial public  lands  commission,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  to  personally  investigate  the 
land  question  and  present  proper  recommenda- 
tions. The  two  succeeding  annual  reports  of  the 
commission  brought  to  light  a  condition  of  un- 
paralleled fraud  and  non-compliance  with  existing 
laws.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  unearthing  gigantic  land  frauds,  involv- 
ing men  in  high  official  positions.  The  report  of 
the  commission  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress by  the  president  in  several  unusually  force- 
ful messages.  The  repeal  of  the  timber  and  stone 
law  was  recommended  by  him,  and  such  amend- 
ment of  the  desert  land  law,  the  commutation 
clause  of  the  homestead  law,  and  the  coal  land 
law  as  to  entirely  nullify  their  bad  features.  Con- 
gress unfortunately  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  in  Dec., 
1906,  the  president  sent  to  that  body  a  still  more 
urgent  recommendation  along  the  same  lines,  and 
in  a  later  message  urged  the  retention  of  the 
vast  body  of  coal  lands  of  the  West  which  he 
asserted  were  being  fraudulently  entered  and 
transferred  to  coal  monopolies.  It  is  a  most  re- 
grettable circumstance  that  Congress  has  paid 
no  heed  whatever  to  these  suggestions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

No  better  statement  of  the  present  public  land 
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situation  can  be  made  than  to  quote  from  these 
messages  of  the  president,  briefly  as  follows: 

'  Tbe  timber  and  stone  act  has  demonstnited  condusivdy 
that  its  effect  is  to  turn  over  the  public  timber  lands  to  great 
corporations.  It  has  done  enormous  harm,  it  is  no  Iraser 
needed,  and  it  should  be  repealed.  The  desert  land  act 
results  so  frequently  in  fraud  and  so  comparatively  seldom 
in  *"^i"<2jg  homes  on  the  land  that  it  demands  radical  amend- 
ment. That  provision  which  permits  assignment  before 
patent  should  be  repealed,  and  the  entryman  should  be  re- 
quired to  live  for  not  less  than  two  years  at  home  on  the 
land  before  patent  issues.  Otherwise  the  desert  land  law 
will  continue  to  assist  speculators  and  other  large  holders  to 
set  control  of  land  and  water  on  the  public  domain  by  inde- 
fensible means. 

The  commutation  clause  of  the  homestead  act  serves,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  homestead 
act  itaen.  which  is  to  facilitate  settlement  and  create  homes. 
In  theory  the  commutation  clause  should  assist  the  honest 
settler,  and  doubtless  in  some  cases  it  does  so.  Far  more 
often  It  supplies  the  means  by  which  speculators  and  loan 
and  mortgage  companies  secure  possession  of  the  land.  Ac- 
tual— not  constructive — living  at  home  on  the  land  for  three 
yean  should  be  required  befoie  commutation,  unless  it 
should  appear  wiser  to  repeal  the  commutation  clause  alto- 
gether. .  .  .  The  present  coal  law,  limiting  the  individual 
entry  to  i6o  acres,  (nits  a  premium  on  fraud  bv  making  it 
impassible  to  develop  certain  types  of  ooal-fielda  and  yet 
comply  with  the  law.  It  is  a  scandal  to  maintain  laws  which 
sound  wen,  but  which  make  fraud  the  key  without  which 

?!reat  natural  resource*  must  remain  dosed.  .  .  .  Mineial 
uels,  like  the  forests  and  navigable  streams,  should  be  treated 
as  public  utilities.  This  is  generally  recognised  abroad. 
In  some  foreign  cotmtries  practical  control  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  fuel  resources  was  allowed  years  ago  to  pass  into  pri- 
vate hands,  but  the  existing  governments  are  endeavoring 
to  regain  this  control  in  order  that  the  diminishing  fuel  sup- 
ply may  be  safeguarded  for  the  common  good,  instead  of 
DeSng  daiposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  few — tho  the  mistake 
at  the  preceding  genemtion  in  disposing  of  these  fuels  for  a 
nominal  return  cannot  always  be  corrected  by  the  present 
generation,  as  the  cost  may  be  so  enormous  as  to  be  prohib- 
itory. .  .  .  Already  pTObaolyone  half  of  the  total  area  of 
the  high-nade  coals  in  the  West  has  passed  under  private 
control.  Including  both  the  lignite  and  the  coal  areas,  these 
private  holding  probably  aggregate  not  less  than  30,000,000 
acres  of  coal-fields.  With  the  remainder  of  the  lands  con- 
taining mineral  fuels  reserved  and  leased  by  the  government, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  determine,  in  the  near 
future,  which  of  the  two  systems — private  ownership  or  the 
leasing  system  with  general  government  supervision— will 
best  protect  the  interests  of  thejpeople  and  thus  promote  the 
permanent  development  of  the  West.  ...  I  wish  to  express 
my  utter  and  complete  dissent  from  the  statements  that  nave 
been  made  as  to  there  being  but  a  minimum  of  fraud  in  the 
actual  working  of  our  present  land  laws.  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  to  protect  the  interests  of  bona-fide  settlere  and  to 
prevent  hardship  being  inflicted  upon  them.  But  surely 
we  are  working  in  their  interests  when  we  try  to  prevent  the 
Wnd  which  should  be  reserved  for  them  and  for  those  like 
them  from  being  taken  possession  of  for  speculative  purposes 
or  obtained  in  any  fraudulent  fasS  ion. 

Guy  Elliott  Mitchell. 

PUBLIC  OWHERSHIP  (for  the  facts  of  public 
ownership,  see  articles  Lighting;  Railroads; 
Street-Railroads;  Telegraph;  Telephone, 
and  Water-Works.  For  public  ownership  in 
Great  Britain,  see  Municipal  Ownership  and 
Municipal  Trading.  For  public  ownership  on 
the  Continent,  see  the  separate  subjects,  also 
Municipalities,  German) : 

We  present  in  this  article  the  aivuments  for  and 
against  public  ownership,  largely  made  up  of 
quotations  from  representative  authorities  on 
both  sides,  and  close  the  article  with  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Public  Ownership  Commission  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  which  investigated 
both  private  and  public  plants  and  systems  m  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  has  pre- 
sented the  most  recent  and  undoubtedly  up  to 
date  the  most  authoritative  statement  of  final 
conclusions. 

>  For  complete  report  of  the  Public  Lands  Commission 
and  the  president's  message,  see  Senate  document  No.  154, 
58th  Confi^ress,  3d  session;  also  president's  messages  to  Con- 
gress on  public  land  matters  of  Dec.  17,  1906,  and  Feb.  13, 
1907. 


I.  Advantages  of  Public  Ownenhip 

In  this  section  we  largely  quote  from  Prof. 
Prank  Parsons's  "The  City  for  the  People,"  as 
generally  considered  the  best  general  authority 
m  favor  of  public  ownership.  Professor  Parsons 
finds  the  following  arguments  for  public  owner- 
ship: 

I.  It  lowers  rates  to  the  commtmity.  The 
main  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows: 

I.  A  public  plant  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends  on  wa- 
tered stock. 

a.  It  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends  even  on  the  actual  in- 
vestment. 

3.  It  does  not  have  to  retain  kiwyeis  or  lobbyists,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  entertainment  of  cotmcilmen,  or  subscribe  to 
campaign  funds,  or  bear  the  expenses  of  pushing  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  men  to  protect  its  interests  or  give  it 
new  privileges,  or  pay  blackmail  to  ward  off  the  taids  of  cun- 
ning legislators  ana  omcials,  or  buy  up  its  rivals,  etc. 

4.  It  does  not  have  to  advertise  or  solicit  business. 

5.  It  is  able  to  save  a  great  deal  by  combination  with  other 
departments  of  public  service.  .  Speaking  of  the  low  cost  of 
electric  light  in  Dunkirk,  the  mayor  of  the  city  says :  '  'Our  city 
owns  its  water  plant,  and  the  great  saving  comes  from  the 
city's  owning  and  opemting  both  plants.  No 'extra  labor  is 
required  but  a  lineman.  The  same  engineers,  firemen,  and 
superintendents  operate  both  plants,  and  the  same  boiler- 
power  is  used."  So  in  Bangor,  Marshalltown,  and  a  number 
of  other  places,  the  municipal  lighting  system  is  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  water  plant.  In  Wheeling  the  gas 
and  electric  plants  are  operated  together.  In  La  Salle  the 
fire,  water,  and  light  departments  are  consolidated.  A  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  superintendence  results. 

6.  Public  ownership  has  no  interest  to  pay. 

7.  Even  when  public  ownership  is  incomplete,  the  people 
not  owning  the  plant  free  of  debt,  they  still  have  an  advantage 
in  respect  to  interest,  because  they  can  borrow  at  lower  rates 
than  the  private  companies  have  to  pay. 

8.  As  cities  usually  act  as  their  own  usurers,  public  owner- 
ship is  free  of  tribute  to  the  profits  and  agency  commissions  of 
private  insuiance  companies. 

9.  "There  is  often  a  large  saving  in  salaries.  A  public  plant 
pays  its  chief  well,  but  does  not  pay  the  extravagant  salaries 
awarded  by  millionaire  monopolists  to  themselves  or  their  sub- 
stitutes in  office. 

le.  Public  plants  frequently  gain  through  the  higher  effi- 
ciency of  better  treated  and  more  contented  labor,  still 
further  energised  in  many  cases  by  the  noble  motives  and 
sentiments  that  go  with  public  service  in  the  minds  of  patri- 
otic men, 

IX.  The  losses  occasioned  by  costly  strikes  and  lockouts  do 
not  burden  the  ledgers  of  public  works. 

II.  Damages  and  costs  of  litigation  are  likely  to  be  less  with 
public  than  with  private  works.  Accidents  are  fewer  in  a 
system  that  aims  at  good  service  and  safety,  and  treats  its 
employees  well.  When  they  do  occur,  the  claims  are  often 
compromised  or  settled  fairly  and  amicably  without  suit. 

13.  The  civic  interest  of  the  people  leads  to  other  econo- 
mies through  the  increase  of  patronage  and  the  lessening  of 
waste.  The  larger  the  output,  the  lower  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  unit  of  service,  other  things  equal,  and  the  tmdency 
to  waste  electricity,  water,  etc..  is  much  less  when  the  people 
know  that  the  service  is  a  public  one,  the  profits  of  which  be- 
long to  them  and  the  loss  in  which,  if  any,  must  be  paid  by 
them,  than  when  they  know  that  the  service  is  rendered  by  a 
private  corporation  charging  monopoly  rates  and  making  Dig 
profits  for  a  few  stockholders.  These  economies  are  intensl- 
lied  as  education  and  experience  with  public  ownership  de- 
velop the  understanding  and  the  civic  patriotism  ox  the 
people. 

14.  The  diffusion  of  wealth  and  elevation  of  labor  accom- 
panying public  owneiship  tend  to  diminish  the  extent  and  the 
cost  of  the  criminal  and  defective  classes. 

15.  The  cost  of  numerous  regulative  commissions  and  in- 
terminable legislative  investigations  into  the  secrets  of  private 
monopolies  would  be  saved  by  the  extension  of  public  owne^ 
ship. 

16.  The  elimination  of  conflict  and  antagonism  carries  with 
it  the  cost  of  all  the  useless  activities  prompted  by  that  an- 
tagonism. Legislation  would  cost  us  less,  for  example,  were 
it  not  for  the  private  monopolies.  For  a  large  part  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  our  legislatures  is  given  to  them. 

Illustrations  of  the  lowering  of  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Street  Cars. — ^When  Glasgow  took  over  the 
tramways,  fares  were  reduced  one  third  at  once, 
and  reductions  have  been  continued  till  now  the 
average  fare  is  less  than  half  thej^v^^ge^^e  coU 
lected  by  the  private  company."  O 
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Tdegrapk  and  Telephone.  —  When  England 
bought  out  the  private  telegraph  companies,  in 
1870,  and  made  the  telegraph  part  of  the  postal 
service,  she  reduced  the  rates  one  third  to  one 
half. 


experienced  by  the  cities,  amounting  to  practical 
impossibility  of  securing  a  reasonable  regard  to 
the  public  interest,  or  even  the  fulfilment  of 
actual  contracts.  He  gives  the  following  table  in 
the  report  of  the  Public  Ownership  Commission: 


Extension  or  Linb  Bbforb  and  Aftek  Municipalization 


City* 

No. 

of 

yean 

Period  before 
municipalization. 
Miles  of  line  in- 
creased— 

II 

a 

Period  since 
mun  icipalisation. 
Miles  of  line  in- 
creased— 

No. 

of 

yeaiB 

Per  cent  of  in- 
crease for 
period — 

Annual  avenge 
per  cent  increax 

Prom 

To 

Prom 

To 

Before 

After 

Com- 
pany 
period 

City 
period 

Glasffow 

X3 

» 

10 

4- 

22.9 
13-7 
41 

30 
14. » 
43-7 

8?J 

.94 

96 
01 

?8 
43-7 
9-4 
SS.7 

80.5 

la 
la 

9 
10 

4 

35 
3-7 
6.7 

k'.'-i 

168 
aoi 

45 
a7S 

56 

a. 7 
•3 
.7 

Z4 

LeSs.^....: ::::::: 

16.3 

Liverpool 

« 

Sheffield 

Manchester 

a. a 

Miinid|Mditie»— 

I. a 

15.8 

13 

la 
10 
9 

31.3 
13.3 

IS.  I 
II. 1 

19.6 

33-3 
II. 7 

10.6 
i§.8 

49s 

as. 7 

*2  • 

ag.a 
14.5 

la 
la 
19 
9 

5 

6 
38 
Sa 
7S 

48 
94 
79 

Divid- 
ing 
date 

Earlier 
period 

Later 
period 

Dublin 

06 

.97 
01 

.5 
3-1 

1:3 

A 

Edinbureb 

7.8 

Belfast.' 

7 

Bristol . 

4.8 

Companiet— 
Gsxnip  avenges  . 

4.0 

5.S 

I  The  firat  five  cities,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester,  changed  from  private  to  public  ooeration  at 
dates  langmg  from  1894  to  xooi,  and  the  rate  of  extension  in  the  period  of  company  management  is  compared  with  the  rate 
tmder  public  management.  The  last  five  cities,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  Bristol,  and  Norwich,  have  bad  company  opem- 
tion  during  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  except  that  the  last  two  or  three  years  In  Belfast  the  city  has  been  talcing  overthe 
lines,  completing  the  process  Dec.  31,  1904.  The  London  United  Ttamways  Company  was  not  organized  till  looi.  and  made 
no  returns  for  190a.  Moreover,  the  data  available  do  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  bistween  extensions  and  the  increase  of 
mileage  by  consolidations  of  companies,  so  the  company  has  not  been  included  in  this  table. 


In  the  U.  S.  the  story  is  the  same. 
Elbctric  Liobtino 


AurofS.  Ill 

El^n.Ill 

Pairfield,  Iowa 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Bangor,  He 

Lewlston,  Me 

Peabody.  Mass 


M  UNICIPALIZA- 

TION 

Before 

After 

$3  as 

$7a 

aaS 

6a 

375 

95 

laS 

40 

100 

S' 

Jil 

'd 

150 

58 

i8a 

S8 

185 

73 

II.  Public  ownership  gives  a  fuller  service. 
Private  companies  supply  only  those  services 
which  pay,  public  ownership  supplies  services 
which  are  needed.  This  is  eminently  so  as  be- 
tween the  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  the 
U.  S.  Post-office.  It  has  been  so  in  Great  Britain. 
Indeed  dissatisfaction  with  the  g^wth  of  the 
private  systems  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  extension  of  municipal  ownership  in  Great 
Britain. 

As  to  street-cars,  the  principal  reasons,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Parsons,  were  poor  service 
by  the  companies ;  their  ill  treatment  of  employ- 
ees ;  their  refusal  to  assent  to  the  adoption  of  elec- 
tric traction,  extension  to  suburban  districts,  and 
other  vital  improvements;  the  constant  difficulty 


III.  Public  ownership  treats  the  public  im- 
partially. Secret  rebates  and  discriminations 
have  been  one  of  the  main  evils  of  the  privately 
owned  railways  of  the  U.  S.  (For  a  discussion  of 
this,  see  Railways.) 

IV.  Public  ownership  favors  safety  to  life  (see 
Railways),  showing  that  it  is  six  times  as  safe  to 
travel  on  the  State-owned  railroads  of  Germany 
as  on  the  privately  owned  railroads  of  the  U.  S. 

V.  Public  ownership  tends  to  diminish  fraud 
and  the  corruption  of  government.  (See  Mr. 
Steffens's  testimony,  article  Corruption.)  Pro- 
fessor Parsons's  "City  for  the  People,"  pp.  154— 
155,  gives  the  following  testimony: 

Professor  Commons  says:  "  I  maintain  that  nine  tenths  of 
the  existing  municipal  corruption  and  inefficiency  result  from 
the  policy  of  leaving  municipal  functions  to  private  patties; 
and  that  an  essential  part  of  the  present  unparallelea  awak- 
ening of  civic  conscience  on  the  part  of  all  clanes  of  the  people 
is  the  desire  for  municipal  ownership  of  franchises.  As  Uie 
people  become  aroused  to  the  degradation  of  their  politica  and 
to  the  need  of  reform,  their  attention  Is  concentrated  on  the 
chief  source  of  that  degradation,  the  underhanded  and  often 
high-handed  domination  of  city  officials  and  machine  politics 
by  the  corporations  whose  life  is  maintained  by  city  fran- 
chises." 

Professor  Ely  says:  "Our  terrible  corruption  in  cities  dates 
from  the  rise  of  private  corporations  in  control  of  natural 
monopolies,  and  when  we  abolish  them  we  do  away  with  the 
chief  cause  of  corruption.  'But,'  it  is  said,  'we  must  take 
natural  monopolies  out  of  politics.'  It  never  has  been  done, 
and  it  is  an  impossible  thing  to  do — absolutely  impossible. 
No  gas-works,  no  water-works,  no  street-car  lines,  no  steam- 
tailways,  are  so  thoroughly  in  politics  as  those  in  the  Um'ted 
States.  Our  American  rauraaas  are  incomparably  more  '  in 
politics'  than  the  German  railroads.     Not  only  this;  these 
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German  railroada  which  have  been  bought  by  the  State,  I  be- 
lieve, are  less  '  in  politics '  than  they  were  when  they  were 
private  property.  ...  I  unhesitatingly  advocate  public 
ownership  and  management  for  (:as-worlm,  and  I  chaJlenge 
any  one  to  instance  a  single  American  city — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  city,  wheresoever  situated — which  has  gone  over  to 
public  ownership  and  which  re^ts  it;  which,  indeed,  has  not 
found  that  a  corrupt  political  influence  was  thereby  removed 
and  political  life  purified." 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  says:  "  The  pressure  that  would  be  brought 
to  bear  on  thegovemment  to  produce  corruption  under  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  monopolies  like  gas,  electric  light,  transit, 
etc.,  would  be  incomparably  less  than  the  pressure  which  is 
now  brought  to  bear  oy  the  corporations." 

Governor  Pingree  says;  "  The  corporations  are  responsible 
for  nearly  all  the  thieving  and  boodling  with  which  our  cities 
■uRer.  .  .  .  Good  municipal  government  is  an  impossibility 
while  valuable  franchises  are  to  be  bad  and  can  be  obtained 
by  corrupt  use  (^  money  in  bribing  public  servants." 

Say  the  defenders  of  public  ownership  in  the 
report  of  the  Civic  Federation  Commission: 

We  were  told  by  leading  men  in  England  that  the  abolition 
of  the  old  regime  of  corruption  in  Bnti.<ih  cities  was  largely 
due  to  the  development  of  municipal  ownership;  that  the 
companies  behave  well  now,  because  they  know  their  works 
will  be  municipalized  il  they  do  not  and  because  the  growth  of 
municipal  ownership  has  evolved  a  public  sentiment  and  a 
type  ol  character  that  will  not  tolerate  civic  abuses:  that 
public  spirit  and  civic  patriotism  have  ^rown  as  the  increase 
of  public  busineaa  enlarged  and  intensified  the  demand  for 
them;  and  that  the  way  for  America  to  secure  the  civic  honor 
and  devotion  that  underlie  the  clean  management  of  both 
public  and  private  plants  in  Great  Britain  is  to  develop  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities. 

For  eicample,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bums,  the  famous  pro- 
gressive l^^er  in  the  London  County  Council  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  now  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
one  of  die  bluest  authorities  in  the  world  on  questions  of 
municipal  policy,  said  to  the  commission: 

"Some  of  yon  may  be  asking  yourselves  the  (question 
whether  you  can  do  in  America  what  has  been  done  va  Eng- 
land. I  have  been  in  America  several  times  and  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  your  political  and  municipal  conditions,  and  if 
some  of  you  are  thinking,  'Can  America  do  what  England  has 
done?'  let  me  say  that  if  you  want  to  develop  a  public  spirit 
(of  which  I  think  you  possess  more  than  your  detractors 
would  have  us  believe),  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  develop 
a  new  school  of  civic  statesmanship  through  municipal  under- 
takings. In  the  laboratory  of  public  ownerahip.  from  the 
social  crucible  there  will  emerge  a  new  statesmanship  that 
may  solve  your  problems  of  government  in  the  best  way. 

'  If  you  are  ever  going  to  have  such  a  public  spirit  as  we  ha  ve 
in  England,  yoa  miut  make  a  beginning,  and  you  cannot  make 
a  better  begmning  than  by  undertaking  those  forms  of  munici- 
pal trading  which  are  so  successful  here.  In  their  administra- 
tion will  be  developed  a  new  sphere  of  public  activity  for  your 
young  men.  In  that  work  scope  will  be  found  for  their  activi- 
ties in  adding  to  public  comfort,  profit,  and  elevation." 

VI.  Better  treatment  of  labor  is  one  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  public  ownership.  The 
tendency  shows  itself  in  shorter  hours  and  longer 
wages,  better  provision  for  safety  and  comfort, 
larger  liberty,  and  care  for  accident  and  old  age. 
Public  ownership  puts  labor  above  capital. 
Private  ownership  puts  capital  above  labor. 

Says  P^fessor  Parsons,  City  for  the  People," 
p.  i6o: 

"The  Brooklyn  Bridge  record  of  $2.75  for  train- 
men for  an  eight-hour  day  on  the  public  cars 
(while  it  was  under  public  management) ,  while 
the  private  companies,  running  over  the  same 
bridge,  pay  $1.50  to  $3.30,  or  an  average  of  less 
than  $3  for  ten  hours,  shows  the  tendency  of 
public  ownership  in  this  regard. 

"  Years  of  careful  study  of  the  attitude  of  public 
and  private  corporations  toward  laboring  people 
led  me,  in  a  series  of  articles  on  street-railways 
in  1897,  to  make  thi^  following  comparative  state- 
ment of 

Labok's  Intbrbst  in  Pitblic  Ownership 
PrimI*  Ownership  Mtans 

Long  hours  and  low  wages  for  workers. 
Short  hours  and  big  salaries  for  managers. 
Denial  of  the  rights  of  organization  and  petition. 
Oppressive  regulations  for  private  interest  and  caprice. 


Inaeenrity  of  employment — arbitrary  discharge  at  the  whim 
of  a  petty  boss. 

Strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists.  ^ 

Carelessness  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  men  bought  as  com- 
modities at  the  lowest  market  price  and  thrown  away  like  old 
clothes  when  the  value  is  worn  out  of  them;  no  protection 
from  cold  and  storm;  no  provision  for  the  worker  in  case  of 
sickness  and  old  age,  nor  for  his  family  in  case  of  his  death; 
no  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  workers  as  partners  and 
brothers  or  even  as  valuable  live  stock,  but  merely  as  money- 
making  tools  that  can  be  replaced  at  little  if  any  cost. 

High  fares,  curtailing  the  use  of  the  roads  by  the  working 
people,  and  compelling  them  to  live  in  crowded  tenements 
near  their  work. 

Large  profits  to  a  few,  adding  to  the  disturbance  of  wealth 
difFusion  which  constitutes  the  main  grievance  of  labor  to- 
day. ^ 

Mastenhip  and  moneyed  aristocracy. 

Public  Otmership  Mtans 

Short  boun  and  high  wages  for  workers. 

Reasonable  hours  and  moderate  salaries  for  managers. 

Pull  recognition  of  the  rights  of  organisation  and  petition. 

Moderate  regulations  for  the  public  good. 

Greater  security  of  employment  and  a  growing  movement 
toward  making  it  absolutely  secure. 

Petition,  investigation,  redress,  with  the  ballot  as  the  final 
resort. 

A  definite  and  persistent  policy  of  improving  the  conditions 
of  labor,  appointing  and  promoting  for  merit  and  service,  pro- 
tecting employees  from  storm  and  Injury,  providing  for  sick- 
ness, old  age,  and  death:  recognizing  that  a  contented,  well- 
fed  dtizenuiip  is  of  the  first  importance;  that  men  are  worth 
more  than  money;  that  4,000  happy  homes  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances are  better  than  twenty  luxurious  palaces  and  3,980 
tenements  pinched  by  poverty. 

Low  fares,  enabling  the  working  people  to  live  at  a  distance 
and  relieving  the  pressure  in  the  tenement  districts. 

Profits  for  the  people — no  overgrown  fortunes  for  the  few; 
tendency  to  wealth  diffusion  and  removal  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger of  present  industrial  conditions. 

Partnership,  democracy,  fraternity." 

The  Public  Ownership  Commission  report  (see 
above)  gives  the  following  statement  of  Professor 
Parsons: 

Next  to  the  wish  to  obtain  a  better  service  at  lower  fares, 
the  predominant  motive  in  the  municiF>alization  of  British 
tiamways  has  been  the  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
labor.  The  compcuiiea  worked  the  men  eleven  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  for  seven  days,  while  the  cities  have  made  the 
hours  of  labor  from  nine  to  ten  per  day,  with  one  day's  rest 
in  seven.  Increases  in  wages  were  made  also,  amounting  to 
so  per  cent  in  Liverpool,  from  43  to  63  per  cent  in  Manches- 
ter, and  to  43  per  cent  m  London.  Notwithstanding  these 
benefits  to  labor  the  reductions  in  fares  were  considerable,  and 
the  total  savings  from  reduced  rates  for  the  twelve  years 
under  municipal  management  at  Glasgow  are  estimated  at 
$93,000,000,  as  oompand  with  the  old  company  basis.  The 
benefits  to  labor  under  city  ^management  at  Glasgow  are 
computed  at  Ssz5,ooo. 

Says  Professor  Commons  in  the  report: 

In  none  of  the  American  enterprises  investigated  were  the 
common  laborers  organized.  In  the  municipal  undertakings 
they  are  paid  higherwages  and  given  shorter  hours  than  in  the 
case  of  private  employees  of  the  same  locality.  They  are 
also  in  all  cases  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  and  residents  of  the 
locality.  The  common  laborer  of  the  private  companies, 
except  in  Indianapolis  and  the  Southern  cities,  where  they  are 
colored,  is  composed  largely  of  immigrants  and  no  attention 
is  paid  as  to  whether  they  nave  secured  citisenship  papers  or 
not.  .  .  . 

The  policy  of  all  the  British  municipalities  is  to  place  the 
minimum  wages  of  common  labor  at  the  level  paid  by  the  best 
private  employers  for  similar  work.  Thisisacxsut  15  percent 
to  40  per  cent  higher  than  other  private  wages  for  the  same 
cla&s  en  labor  in  the  same  locality. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  minimum  paid  for  common  labor  by  the 
private  companies  is.  in  all  cases,  except  Atlanta,  lower  than 
that  of  the  municipality,  and  the  minimum  paid  for  common 
labor  by  municipal  undertakings  is  higher  than  that  of  private 
companies  of  the  same  locality. 

Arguments   Against   Public   Ownership 
Answered 

It  is  said  that  public  ownership  fails  to  develop 
the  great  public  services  which  require  large  in- 
vestment of  capital  which  can  only  be  attracted 
by  the  possibility  of  large  returns  and  long  fran- 
chises. It  is  shown  how  in  every  public  utility 
the  U.  S.,  where  capital  has  had  this  inducement, 
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has  developed  very  much  larger  and  fuller  public 
service  tluui  has  Europe  under  public  ownership. ' 
The  answer  to  this  is  t&at  it  is  not  public  owner- 
ship which  lacks  progress,  but  Europe.  Say 
the  defenders  of  public  ownership  in  the  Public 
Ownership  report,  speaking  of  the  U.  S.  in  com- 
parison with  Europe : 

Our  buildings,  telephones,  factories,  fanns,  commercial 
enterprises,  etc.,  also  snow  a  decided  superiority,  altho  these 
thingsaresubject  to  privateownershipinbothcountries.  The 
per  capita  use  of  typewriters,  sewing-machines,  automobiles, 
elevators,  and  telephones  is  greater  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  pet  capita  use  of  electricity  and  mileage 
of  tramways.  The  habits  of  the  people  and  their  economic 
conditions  are  widely  different  in  the  two  countries.  The  best 
method  <^  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  form  of  management  upon  the  service  is  to  compare  pub- 
lie  and  private  plants  in  the  same  city  or  in  the  same  country 
under  similar  conditions  otherwise  than  as  to  owneiship. 

Making  this  comparison  we  find  in  the  U.  S.  (see 
Postal  Service)  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  much  less  progressive  than  the  Post-of- 


There  is  little  about  municipal  trading  to  attnct  men  ot 
the  first  class.  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Clark  unite  in  saying: 
"  We  have  not  found  evidenoe  in  the  U.  S.  that  the  penonnel 
of  the  city  government  of  Chic^o  (referring  to  Mayor  Dnxme's 
administration)  or  Wheeling  is  superix>r  to  that  ci  Atlanta  or 
Norfolk,  or  that  the  introduction  of  municipal  water  and  elec- 
tric plants  in  Detroit  has  brought  a  higher  type  of  citisenship 
into  the  governing  body  than  we  find  in  New  Haven,  which 
has  neither." 

Illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  argument  are 
abundant.  Illustrating  how  far  the  develop- 
ment of  public  utilities  in  the  U.  S.  uncter  pri- 
vate ownership  have  outstripped  those  in  Grreat 
Britain  imder  public  ownership,  the  defenders 
of  private  ownership  in  the  Public  Owner&hip 
rejMrt  (see  above),  Mr.  Charles  L.  Edgar  (presi- 
dent of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  Mass.)  and  Walton  Clark  (vice- 
president  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  Pa.),  give  the  following 
Uble: 
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Total  cities  of  S.ooo  population  and  over 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Total  public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting 

Number  of  cities  having  central  lighting  stations 

Cities  having  a  population  of  300,000  or  over 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Total  public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting. . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations, 

Cities  having  a  population  <n  100,000  to  300,000 

Population  of  such  cities 

Total  public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  perarc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting., . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations. 

Cities  having  population  of  ^0,000  to  100,000 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting . . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations. 

Cities  having  population  of  35.000  to  50,000 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  perarc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting. . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations . 

Cities  having  population  of  8,000  to  15,000 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Avenge  population  perarc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting . . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations 
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fice  Department,  and  in  Europe  all  publicly  owned 
services  (see  above)  to  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally more  progressive  than  private  ownership. 

Similarly  so  with  the  argument  that  labor  is  bet- 
ter paid  and  better  off  under  private  ownership  in 
the  U.  S.  than  under  public  ownership  in  Europe. 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  still  more  true  that  labor  is 
better  paid  and  better  off  under  public  ownership 
in  the  U.  S.  than  under  private  ownership  in  Eu- 
rope. The  only  fair  comparison  is  between  the 
two  systems  in  the  same  country. 

n.  Advantages  of  Private  Ownership 

I.  A  strong  argument  for  private  ownership 
is  its  economic  as  well  as  its  productive  efficiency 
compared  with  public  ownership. 


Three  American  gas-plants  were  examined  by 
the  Public  Ownership  investigating  committee 
experts.  These  were  at  Wheeling,  where  the 
plant  is  operated  by  the  city,  and  Atlanta  and 
Norfolk,  where  there  is  private  ownership  and 
operation.  In  addition  the  committee  visited 
the  Philadelphia  gas-works  and  the  labor  inves- 
tigators visited  the  Richmond,  Va.,  gas-works. 
As  to  the  price  charged  the  consumers,  it  was 
found  to  be  seventy-five  cents  per  thousand 
feet  net  at  Wheeling,  $1  net  at  Atlanta,  and 
$1  net  at  Norfolk,  the  municipal  plant  thus  sell- 
ing at  the  lowest  price.  To  offset  this,  however, 
Messrs.  Edgar  and  Clark  point  out  that  in  At- 
lanta there  is  free  installation  of  service,  at  Nor- 
folk partially  free  installation,  while  at  Wheel- 
ing charge   is  made  for  the   service  pipe  from 
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the  ctirb  to  the  meter  and  for  the  setting  of  tlie 
meter. 

In  comparing  the  public  and  private  gas  serv- 
ice, the  writers  against  public  ownership  in  the 
oonunission  say: 

If  we  consider  together  the  price  the  Wheeling  consumer 
pays  for  gas  and  the  character  ol  the  service  rendered,  we  may 
not  doubt  that  he  gets  less  of  net  result  per  dollar  expended 
than  does  the  gas  consumer  in  Atlanta  or  Norfolk.  Low  and 
varying  pressure,  uncertain  candle-power,  influenced  at  times 
by  a  daso  of  natural  gas  (at  Wheeling),  will  bring  troubles  to 
studying  children  that,  while  not  factors  in  financial  calcula- 
tions, have  a  proper  place  in  this  inquiry.  Wheeling's  gas- 
plant  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  well-being  of  Wheeling's 
citizens.  What  with  fast  meters,  charges  for  service  and 
xnetcx-setting,  absence  of  any  gratuitous  work,  the  admixture 
of  z5-cent.  eight  candle-power  natural  gas,  insufficient  and 
irregular  pressure,  and  general  inefficiency  in  the  complaint 
department.  Wheeling  ^as  is  a  dear  commodity  at  any  price. 
Our  experts  found  nothmg  to  praise  in  Wheeling's  service  and 
Httle  to  criticize  in  the  service  of  the  companies  at  Norfolk 
asid  Atlanta. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  so  far  as  condition  of  plant  and 
operating  efficiency  are  concerned,  there  could  not  well  be  a 
worse  condition  of  affairs  than  the  en^neers  report  as  ex- 
isting at  Wheeling.  In  the  other  twvcittes  the  reoord  regard- 
ing condition  of  plant,  and  regarding  the  various  points  of 
practise  mentioned  above  in  the  case  of  Wheeling,  while  it 
contains  a  few  points  of  criticism,  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
In  both  cases  the  plant  is  pronounced  to  be  modem  and  kept 
in  an  orderly  conciition. 

II.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  pub- 
lic ownership,  especially  as  applied  to  the  U.  S., 
is  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  our  city 
governments,  which  are  notoriously  below  the 
fevel  of  those  in  Europe,  so  that  if  public  owner- 
ship has  not  been  a  success  there,  it  would  be  a 
far  worse  failure  here.  The  Philadelphia  gas- 
works are  an  example. 

Referring  to  the  Philadelphia  gas-works  as  an 
instructive  comparison  of  the  results  of  municipal 
and  private  operation,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  quality  of  the  gas  sup- 
plied has  been  improved  bv  the  company  now  op- 
erating the  service,  and  that  through  the  rental 
paid  the  city  has  received  for  eight  years  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $491,674  annually,  while  for  the  last 
few  years  under  city  operation  there  was  a  loss  of 
$245,398  per  year,  "rhe  private  company,  how- 
ever, charges  no  more  than  did  the  city,  but  sup- 
plies better  gas.  "The  commission's  records," 
say  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Clark,  "indicate  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  company  operation  of 
the  Philadelphia  gas-works,  and  kindly  and  lib- 
eral treatment  of  employees." 

III.  Private  ownership  being  financially  so 
much  more  successful  than  public  ownership,  it 
can  and  often  does  pay  more  in  taxes  to  the 
government  than  public-owned  plants  bring  in 
to  the  city.  Messrs.  Edgar  and  Clark  say  (see 
above): 

We  venture  to  believe  that  the  loss  to  the  communities 
whose  municipal  industries  we  have  investigated  from  bad 
management  and  lack  of  enterprise,  resulting  in  restricted 
service  of  modem  utilities,  is  many  times  theprofit  these  cities 
claim  to  have  realized  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle  methods  of 
serving  the  public. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  effect  on  the  finances  of 
American  cities  of  the  municipal  operations  of  the  industries 
that  we  have  here  investigated.  Properly  audited,  they  have, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  lost  money,  and  their  plants  are 
all  inadequate  to  good  service  and  have,  with  the  exception 
of  the  water  plants,  little  more  than  a  scrap  value  in  view  of 
the  present  state  of  the  arts.  What  effect  could  such  poor 
efforts  as  we  have  witnessed  have  on  public  wealth  or  public 
comfort?    It  cannot  fail  to  be  bad. 

Objections  to  Privatb  Ownership 
Answered 

In  his  review  in  the  report  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  Commission  on  Public  Ownership  Mr. 
Clark  compares  the  tramways  of  Great  Britain 


with  the  private  entetprises  of  llie  U.  S.  He 
declares  that  the  American  traction  systems  un- 
der private  ownership  are  far  more  progressive 
than  those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  that 
they  give  far  better  suburban  service,  that  cars  are 
less  crowded,  and  that  lines  are  being  extended 
with  far  greater  rapidity.  This  he  attributes  to 
the  absence  of  restrictions  in  the  U.  S.  as  com- 
pared with  Great  Britain,  where,  he  says,  private 
traction  enterprises  are  given  franchises  only  on 
almost  prohibitive  terms.  The  difference  of  rate 
of  fare  in  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Clark  savs,  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  greater  number  of  free 
transfers  given  by  the  American  systems.  He 
says  that  while  on  the  fact  of  reports  it  would  ap- 
pear that  municipal  operation  of  lines  in  some  of 
the  cities  of  Great  Britain  had  been  a  success,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  just  the  opposite  is  true.  He 
says  the  private  companies  in  the  United  King- 
dom give  a  superior  service  as  compared  with  the 
municipally  operated  lines. 

Mr.  Clark  points  out  that  no  American  street- 
railroads  were  investigated  by  the  commission, 
and  the  only  tramway  installations  directly  in- 
vestigated in  Great  Britain  were  those  owned 
by  the  municipalities  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  the  London  County  Council  and 
those  owned  by  the  following  private  companies: 
London  United  Tramways,  Dublin  United  Tram- 
ways, and  the  Norwich  Electric  Tramways.  The 
writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  entire 
development  of  street-railways  in  the  U.  S.  has 
been  accomplished  by  private  enterprise  and  that 
this  has  permitted  the  construction  of  extensive 
systems  serving  entire  communities  and  linking 
them  together  irrespective  of  municipal  boundary 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  since  1894,  at  least, 
municipally  controlled  traction  systems  have  been 
confined,  to  a  great  extent,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  respective  municipalities.  Mr. 
Clark  here  enters  into  a  statistical  statement  of 
the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  urban  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  as  compared  with  the  town  and  city 
population  of  the  U.  S.  In  1902  the  town  and 
city  population  to  each  mile  of  tramway  track 
was  1 2,476,  while  in  the  U.  S.  there  was  a  mile  of 
track  to  each  1,516  of  town  and  citv  population. 
In  Great  Britain  there  was  one  car  tor  each  3,760 
of  population,  while  in  the  U.  S.  there  was  one  car 
to  574  city  residents.  Thus,  the  urban  resident 
of  the  U.  S.  had  comparatively  more  than  six  and 
a  half  times  the  number  of  cars  available  for  his 
use  than  were  available  to  the  British  inhabitant. 
The  British  systems  carried  1,394,452,983  pas- 
sengers and  the  American  5,521,509,521,  and  of 
these  1,062,403,392,  or  practically  90  per  cent  of 
the  British  total,  were  transported  free  on  trans- 
fers. 

Mr.  Clark  takes  up  the  charge  that  the  traction 
cars  in  the  U.  S.  are  overcrowded  and  declares 
that  the  figures  given  above  show  that  on  the 
ba.sis  of  passengers  carried  per  car  per  year,  the 
American  car  averages  only  93,585  passengers 
per  year,  as  against  182,463  per  year  carried  by 
the  average  car  in  the  United  Kingdom.  While 
the  Briton  paid  an  average  of  2.26  cents,  against 
an  average  of  3.76  cents  in  the  U.  S.,  the  writer 
points  out  that  the  former's  facilities  for  travel 
were  from  1 2  to  1 5  per  cent  of  those  enjoyed  by 
the  American  passenger.  In  1903  there  were  two 
British  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population, 
seven  with  populations  of  from  50,000  to  100,000, 
and  thirty-nine  with  from  35,000  to  50,000  in- 
habitants, without  street-railways,  but  in  the 
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U.S.  there  was  no  city  of  more  than  2  5 ,000  people 
■without  traction  service. 

Prom  1890  to  1 003  the  length  of  tramway  line 
(not  track)  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  536 
miles,  or  from  948  to  i  ,484  miles,  while  in  the  U.  S. 
in  the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  of  10,- 
755  miles,  or  irom  5,783  to  16,538  miles. 

A  point  of  g^at  advantage  in  American  street- 
railways,  according  to  Mr.  Clark,  is  that  they  are 
operated  on  the  average  eighteen  hours  per  day, 
with  all-night  service  in  the  larger  cities,  while  in 
Great  Britein  the  average  is  fifteen  hours  and 
there  is  no  all-night  service. 

Financial 

Mr.  Clark  estimates  that  the  British  munici- 
palities and  local  governments  enjoy  a  total  of 
possible  financial  benefits  from  tramway  opera- 
tions of  about  $8,679,176,  but  that  American 
traction  enterprises  and  their  stockholders  pay  a 
total  of  $43,054,433,  constituting  a  government 
revenue  more  than  $34,000,000  per  year  greater 
than  the  return  to  the  State  from  similar  traction 
systems  in  Great  Britain.  The  writer  here  takes 
up  what  he  terms  the  inaccuracies  of  British 
municipal  accounting.  According  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Report  on  Tramways  for  1906  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  on  the  municipally 
owned  tramways  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  i  .83 
per  cent.  It  is  Mr.  Clark's  contention  that  every 
practical  man  realizes  that  at  least  s  per  cent 
should  be  allowed  for  depreciation,  and  if  this  had 
been  done  it  would  have  meant  a  reduction  of 
$5,565,963  in  the  $8,679,176  shown  as  the  returns 
to  the  local  and  municipal  governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  tramways,  leaving  net 
only  $3,113,21^.  Evidence  that  serious  risks 
exist  from  mtmicipal  enterprises  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  forty  British  cities,  according  to  the 
Parliamentary  Return  for  1906,  show  direct  loss 
from  operation  of  tramways,  or  an  actual  deficit 
when  sinking-fund  payments  and  reserves  for  de- 
preciation are  considered. 

The  British  municipalities  omit  from  the  capi- 
tal account  of  their  tramways  large  sums  which 
should  be  charged  thereto  and  cause  these  expen- 
ditures to  be  unjustly  carried  into  the  general 
accounts  of  the  cities." 

Labor 

A  comparison  of  rates  of  wages  per  hour  paid  by 
British  municipal  traction  systems  and  by  certain 
companies  in  New  York  State  is  made  by  Mr. 
Clark,  showing  a  range  of  from  7.2  to  15  cents 
per  hour  for  conductors  and  from  8.4  to  15  cents 
per  hour  for  motormen  in  Great  Britain,  against 
20  to  25  cents  per  hour  for  conductors  and  motor- 
men  in  the  State  of  New  York.  "So  it  is  seen," 
declares  Mr.  Clark,  "that  American  street-rail- 
ways pay  practically  double  the  rate  for  salaries 
ana  wages  that  are  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  a  decrease  of  wages  to 
British  standard  would  reduce  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  local  transportation  lines  about  $14,- 
000,000  per  annum,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
about  38  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts." 

Political 

Pew  Americans  realize  the  obstacles  which 
British  private  companies  meet  in  attempting  to 
obtain  franchise  rights,  says  Mr.  Clark.    The  fact 


that  the  consent  of  local  authorities  is  required  is 
used  by  the  local  authorities  to  force  the  com- 
panies, to  make  excessive  payments,  and  even 
when  a  franchise  is  obtained,  it  is  for  a  brief  term 
of  years,  scarcely  long  enough  to  warrant  the 
heavy  expenditures  required  for  modem  electric-  ' 
railway  construction.  Against  this  the  munici- 
palities at  comparatively  slight  expense,  obtain 
their  parliamentary  rights  to  perpetual  and 
monopolistic  franchises. 

nL  Conclusions 

We  give  here,  as  the  latest  word  thus  far  said 
upon  tJie  questions,  the  final  conclusions  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  of 
Public  Ownership  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. It  is  worthyof  note  that  of  the  committee- 
men all  but  one,  "Walton  Clark,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  presented  a  separate  paper,  signed  the  report. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  signed  the 
report  are : 

Melville  E.  Ingalls,  chairman;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of 
the  Rtvim  of  Rnitm,  vice-chairman;  Edward  A.  lloflett. 
secretary;  Edward  W.  Bemis,  superintendent  at  Water- 
Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  William  J.  Clark^seneial  manacer 
of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  General  raectric  Company; 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  Wisconsin  Univeisity;  Charles  L. 
Edgar,  president  of  the  Edison  Electric  and  Illuminating 
Company,  o(  Boston;  Walter  L.  Fisher,  president  of  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League,  of  Chicago;  Ptof,  Pnuik  J.Good- 
now,  01  Columbia  University;  Prof.  John  H.  Gray,  of  North- 
western University,  Illinois;  Timothy  Healy,  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen;  Ihiniei  J. 
Keefe,  president  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso* 
ciation;  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  member  of  the  new  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  Greater  New  York;  H.  B.  P.  Macfarland, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Frank  J.  McNulty,  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Springfield,  111.;  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons,  president  of  the  National  FuUic  Ownership 
League,  Boston;  J.  W.  Sullivan,  editor  Clolhing  Tradfs 
BWbfc'n,  New  York;  Talcott  Williams^  editorial  writer  of  the 
Pnss,  Philadelphia;  and  Albert  E.  Wmchester,  sapeiteteiid- 
ent  of  the  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Electric  Works. 

The  Report 

"It  is  difficult  to  give  positive  answers  of 
universal  application  to  the  questions  arising^  as 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  municipal  ownership 
as  compared  with  private  ownership.  The  local 
conditions  affecting  particular  plants  are  in 
many  cases  so  peculiar  as  to  make  a  satisfactory 
comparison  impossible,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  the  allowance  that  should  be  made  for 
these  local  conditions.  For  instance,  in  making 
deductions  from  the  financial  conditions  of 
Wheeling,  as  affected  by  its  gas-plant,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Atlanta  and  Norfolk  with 
their  private  plants,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  presence  of  natural  gas  in  Wheeling.  Again, 
in  comparing  the  public  water-works  of  Syracuse 
with  the  private  water-works  of  Indianapolis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
municipal  operation,  geographical  conditions  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  situation  at 
Syracuse  is  extremely  favorable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  plant  with  comparatively 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  its  management.  At 
Indianapolis  the  conditions  are  unfavorable.  In 
Syracuse  the  water  flows  to  the  city  by  gravity; 
in  Indianapolis  it  must  be  pumped.  So  we  might 
go  through  the  various  cities  here  and  abroad 
that  have  been  visited  and  show  that  the  results 
were  affected  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  special 
conditions  applicable  to  each  city. 

"Further,  tlM  difficulty  of  reaching  satisfactory 
results  by  the  comparative  method  is  not  con- 
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fined  to  special  or  local  conditions.  It  is  true, 
as  well,  of  much  broader  questions.  Thus  any 
attempt  to  compare  municipal  with  private 
electric-light  plants  in  the  Umted  States  would 
"be  fruitless  if  allowance  were  not  made  for  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  such  municipal  plants  are 
confined  to  street  lighting  and  may  not  do  com- 
mercial business.  Allowance  must  be  made  also 
for  the  fact  that  many  municipal  plants  have  had 
a  struggle  to  exist  in  the  face  of  unsjrmpathetic 
public  opinion.  Again,  in  England  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  municipal 
electric-light  and  street-railway  plants  have 
permanent  rights,  while  the  rights  of  the  private 
companies  operating  these  particular  utilities 
are  limited  as  to  the  lengfth  of  their  existence, 
many  street-railway  franchises  expiring  twenty- 
one  years  after  they  were  granted. 

"Finally,  not  only  must  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  social  and.  political  conditions  which 
characterize  the  two  countries  find  expression  in 
their  private  and  public  systems,  but  we  must 
consioer  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
peoples  which  causes  them  to  adopt  different 
ideas  and  views  as  to  the  expediency  of  certain 
things.  In  other  words,  a  measure  of  success  in 
the  municipal  management  of  public  utilities  in 
England  should  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
indicating  that  the  municipal  management  of  the 
same  utilities  in  this  country  would  be  followed 
by  a  like  measure  of  success.  Conditions  are 
quite  different  in  the  two  countries. 

"There  are  some  general  principles  which  we 
wish  to  present  as  practically  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  our  committee. 

"First,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 

public  utilities  studied  are  so  constituted  that  it  is 

impossible  for  them  to  be  regulated 

Q^^     by    competition.      Therefore,    they 

PiinelDlai  ™"**  ^  controlled  and  regulated  by 

'        the  government ;  or  they  must  be  left 

to  do  as  they  please ;  or  they  must  be 

operated  by  the  public.     There  is  no  other  course. 

None  of  us  is  in  favor  of  leaving  them  to  their  own 

will,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  better  to 

regulate  or  to  operate. 

'There  are  no  particular  reasons  why  the 
financial  results  from  private  or  public  operation 
should  be  different  if  the  conditions  are  the  same. 
In  each  case  it  is  a  question  of  the  proper  man  in 
char^  of  the  business  and  of  local  conditions. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  public  utility 
which  concerns  the  health  of  the  citizens  should 
not  be  left  to  individuals,  where  the  temptation 
of  profit  might  produce  disastrous  results,  and 
therefore  it  is  our  judgment  that  tmdertakings  in 
which  the  sanitary  motive  largely  enters  should 
be  operated  by  the  public. 

"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  munici- 
pal ownership  of  public  utilities  should  not  be 
extended  to  revenue-producing  industries  which 
do  not  involve  the  pubUc  health,  the  public  safety, 
public  transportation,  or  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  public  streets  or  groimas,  and  that  munic- 
ipal operation  should  not  be  undertaken  solely 
for  profit. 

"We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  all  future 
g^rants  to  private  companies  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  public  utiUties  should  be  ter- 
minable after  a  certain  fixt  period,  and  that 
meanwhile  cities  should  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  property  for  operation,  lease,  or  sale, 
paying  its  lair  value. 

"To  carry  out  these  recommendations  effect- 


ively and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  we 
recommend  that  the  various  states  shouui  give 
to  their  municipalities  the  authority,  upon 
popular  vote  under  reasonable  regulations,  to 
build  and  operate  pubUc  utilities,  or  to  build  and 
lease  the  same,  or  to  take  over  works  already 
constructed.  In  no  other  way  can  the  people 
be  put  upon  a  fair  trading  basis  and  obtain  from 
the  individual  companies  such  rights  as  they 
ought  to  have.  We  believe  that  this  provision 
wifl  tend  to  make  it  to  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  public  utility  companies  to  furnish 
adequate  service  upon  fair  terms,  and  to  this 
extent  will  tend  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the 
public  to  take  over  the  existing  utilities  or  to 
acquire  new  ones. 

"Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  provision 
be  made  for  a  competent  public  authority,  with 
power  to  require  for  all  public  utilities  a  uniform 
system  of  records  and  accounts,  giving  all  finan- 
cial data  and  all  information  concerning  the 
Quality  of  service  and  the  cost  thereof,  which 
data  shail  be  published  and  distributed  to  the 
public  like  other  official  report^;  and  also  that  no 
stock  or  bonds  for  public  utilities  shall  be  issued 
without  the  approval  of  some  competent  public 
authority. 

"We  also  recommend  the  consideration  of  'the 
sliding  scale,'  which  has  proved  successful  in 
some  cases  in  England  with  reference  to  gas  and 
has  been  adopted  in  Boston.  By  this  plan  the 
authorized  capitalization  is  settled  by  official 
investigation,  and  a  standard  rate  of  dividend  is 
fixt,  which  may  be  increased  only  when  the  price 
of  gas  has  been  reduced.  The  subway  contracts 
and  their  operation  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
also  entitled  to  full  consideration. 

"In  case  the  management  of  public  utilities  is 
left  with  private  companies,  the  public  should 
retain  in  all  cases  an  interest  in  the  growth  and 
profits  of  the  future,  either  by  a  share  of  the 
profits  or  a  reduction  of  the  charges,  the  latter 
Deing  preferable  as  it  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  use  the  utiUties,  while  a  share  of  the 
profits  benefits  the  taxpayers. 

"Our  investigations  teach  us  that~no  munici- 
pal operation  is  likely  to  be  highly  successful  that 
does  not  provide  for: 

"First.  An  executive  manager  with  full 
responsibility,  holding  his  position  during  good 
behavior. 

"Second.  Exclusion  of  political  influence  and 
personal  favoritism  from  the  management  of  the 
undertaking. 

"Third.  Separation  of  the  finances  of  the 
undertaking  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 

"Fourth.  Exemption  from  the  debt  limit  of 
the  necessary  bond  issues  for  revenue-producing 
utilities,  which  shall  be  a  first  charge  upon  the 
property  and  revenues  of  such  undertaking. 

'^e  wish  to  bring  to  your  consideration 
the  danger  here  in  the  U.  S.  of  turning  over 
these  public  utilities  to  the  present  government 
of  some  of  our  cities.  Some,  we  know,  are  well 
governed  and  the  situation  on  the  whole  seems  to 
be  improving,  but  they  are  not  up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  British  cities.  We  found  in  England 
and  Scotland  a  high  type  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  struggle 
and  improvement.  Business  men  seem  to  take 
a  pride  in  serving  as  city  councilors  or  aldermen, 
and  the  government  of  such  cities  as  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  others  includes 
many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  city.     These 
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conditions  are  distinctly  favorable  to  municipal 
operation. 

"In  the  U.  S.j  as  is  well  known,  there  are 
many  cities  not  in  such  a  favorable  condition. 
It  is  charged  that  the  political  activity  of  public- 
service  corporations  has  in  many  instances  been 
responsible  for  the  unwillingness  or  inabiUty  of 
American  cities  to  secure  a  higher  type  of  public 
service.  This  charge  we  believe  to  be  true. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  with  many 
people  that  the  mere  taking  by  the  city  of  all  its 
public  utilities  for  municipal  operation  will  at 
once  result  in  ideal  municipal  government  through 
the  very  necessity  of  putting  honest  and  com- 
petent citizens  in  charge.  While  an  increase  in 
the  number  and  importance  of  municipal  func- 
tions may  have  a  tendency  to  induce  men  of  a 
higher  type  to  become  public  officials,  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  of  itself  will  accomplish  mu- 
nicipal reform.  We  are  unable  to  recommend 
municipal  ownership  as  a  political  panacea. 

"In  many  cases  in  the  U.  S.  the  people  have 
heedlessly  "given  away  their  rights  and  re- 
served no  sufficient  power  of  control  or  regulation, 
and  we  believe  that  corruption  of  public  servants 
has  sprung,  in  large  measure,  from  this  condition 
of  things.  With  the  regulations  that  we  have 
advised,  with  the  publication  of  accounts  and 
records  and  systematic  control,  the  danger  of  the 
corruption  of  public  officials  is  very  much  re- 
duced." 

The  committee  sums  up  its  more  important 
conclusions  as  follows : 

"Pubhc  utiUties,  whether  in  public  or  private 
hands,  are  best  conducted  under  a  system  of 
legaUzed  and  re^^lated  monopoly. 

"Public  utilities  in  which  the  sanitary  motive 
largelv  enters  should  be  operated  by  the  public. 

*  The  success  of  munici{>al  operation  of  public 
utilities  depends  upon  the  existence  in  the  city 
of  a  high  capacity  for  municipal  government. 

"Franchise  gfrants  to  private  corporations 
should  be  terminable  after  a  fixt  period  and 
meanwhile  subject  to  purchase  at  a  fair  value. 

"Municipalities  should  have  the  power  to  enter 
the  field  of  municipal  ownership  upon  popular 
vote  under  reasonable  regulation. 

"Private  companies  operating  public  utilities 
should  be  subject  to  pubhc  regulation  and  exami- 
nation under  a  system  of  uniform  records  and 
accounts  and  of  fidl  publicity." 

On  the  general  broad  subject  of  municipaliza- 
tion, the  committee  reports  that  the  general 
expediency  of  either  private  or  public  ownership 
is  a  question  that  must  be  determined  by  each 
municipality  in  the  light  of  local  conditions. 
"What  may  be  possible  in  one  locality  may  not 
be  in  another.  In  some  cities  the  companies  may 
so  serve  the  public  as  to  create  no  dissatisfaction, 
and  nothing  might  be  gained  by  experimenting 
with  municipal  ownership.  Again,  the  govern- 
ment of  one  city  may  be  good  and  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  these  public  utilities,  while  in 
another  it  may  be  the  reverse.  In  either  case  the 
people  must  remember  that  it  requires  a  large 
class  of  able  men  as  city  officials  to  look  after 
these  matters.  They  must  also  remember  that 
municipal  ownership  will  create  a  large  class  of 
employees  who  may  have  more  or  less  political 
innuence." 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Rtport  of  PubUe  Owntrskip  CommissioH  ef 
NatumalCivic  Fidn-alton, 3  voli.  (1007);  Bemis.B.W.  (ed.), 
Municipal  Manopoli*s  (iSao):  Howe,  F.  C,  Mumeipal 
Owntrthip  in  Grtat  BrUain  CO.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Bulletin 


No.  6>,  1906);  Meyer,  H.  R.,  Mumcipal  OwmrMp  in  Grtat 
Britain  (Aati,  1906,);  Meyer,  Hugo  R.,  Municipal  Oamtr- 
ship  in  Grtat  Brilatn  (Journal  of  PolHwal  Economy,  Nov.. 
1006);  Panons,  Frank,  Th4  City  for  the  People  ( isoo),  and 
I  Koilways,  At  Trusts,  and  Oit  PeopU  (1906):  Siaw.  G. 
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Bernard,  Tht  Common  Sens*  of  Municipal  Trading  (1904): 
Shaw,  Albert,  Municipal  Govtrnmtnt  in  Grtat  Brilain 
Ui9S).  InContintntal  Europt  Ui9S):  Wilcox,  D.  F.,  Tht 
Amtriean  City,  a  PrMtm  m  Dtmocracy  (1904);  Municipal 
Ytar  Booh,  Great  Britain;  R.  C.  Ely,  Monopolits  and  Trusts 
(190a);  Report  of  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  (1903) 
on  Municipal  Tradint;  Dangtrs  of  Public  Otnurshtp,  by 
Robert  P.  Porter;  F.  Millar,  Soctalism,  its  Fallacies  and 
Danftrs  (1906,  England);  Municipal  Owntrskip  as  a  Form 
of  Govtmmtntal  Control,  by  P.  A.  Cleveland,  and  Amtriean 
Municipal  Strvictsjrom  tht  Standpoint  of  tht  Entrtprtueur. 
by  Chester  Lloyd  Jones  (in  Annius  of  tht  Amtriean  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  Nov..  1906); 
Municipal  Tradt:  Tht  Advantagts  and  Disadvantages  Re- 
sulting from  tht  Substitution  of  Representative  Bodies  for 
Private  Proprietors  in  At  Managemtnt  of  Industrial  Undtr- 
lahings,  by  Major  Leonard  Darwin  (190^);  Public  Service. 
a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  dectncity,  gas.  water, 
telephones,  tiamways.  Si  a  year;  Municipal  Owntrskip 
and  Oftralion,  a  symposium  by  twenty-three  leading 
authorities  on  both  sides  (in  Moody's  Magasint  for  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  1906). 


PUBLIC    OWITERSHIP,    ^OLOSOPHT    OF: 

If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  ten  or  fifteen  hundred 
people  constituting  a  private  company  to  own 
a  street-railway  or  lighting  system,  why  is  it  not 
a  good  thing  for  10,000  or  15,000  or  100,000 
people  constituting  a  city  or  town — if  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  private  corporation,  why  is  it  not  a 
good  thing  for  a  public  corporation?" 

Under  public  ownership  the  public  gets  the 
profits  and  control  and  other  benefits  that  under 
private  ownership  go  to  a  few  stockholders. 

By  "public  ownership"   I  mean  real  public 
ownership,  not  the  sham  variety  or  make-oelieve 
pubUc    ownership.     Government    ownership    is 
often  confused  with  public  ownership. 
?«bUe      Government  ownership  is  not  pub- 
Ownenhiv  ^'^  ownership,  vmless  the  people  own 
DellnitioB  *'*®  government.    For  instance,  Rus- 
sia   has   government  ownership    of 
railroads,  but  not  public  ownership 
of  railroads,  because  the  government  itself  is  a 
private  monopoly.     So,  if  a  boss  or  ring  controls 
a  city,  the  government  is  in  fact  a  private  monop- 
oly, and  if  a  street-railway  or  hghting  plant  is  put 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  government,  you  would  not 
get  real  public  ownership,  but  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  private  ownership — ownership  by  politi- 
cal grafters,  corporation  tools  and  comiptionists, 
masquerading    as    public    servants.     Municipal 
ownership  has  not  as  yet  had  a  fair  chance  in  Xbe 
United  States.     Adverse  laws,  the  prevalence  of 
the  spoils  system,   and    the    political  influence 
of  private   corporations  have  handicapped  the 
movement   in    this   country.     More 
■^  ^^       than  a  thousand  towns  and  cities 
WiiitddBUtei*""*    ^^^    operate    electric-lighting 
plants,   but  very  few  of  them   are 
allowed  to  do  commercial  lighting, 
which,   if    permitted,    would    very   greatly    re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  service.     Only  twenty-nine 
gas  plants  of  any  sire  are  operated  by  niunici- 
pahties,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  fullest 
success  is  prevented  by  the  interference  of  parti- 
zanship  politics  and  the  spoils  system.   Only  one 
street-railway  in  this  coimfay,  that  of  Munroe. 
La.,  is  operated  by  the  public.     In  water-supply 
alone  have  our  cities  and  towns  been  able  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  placed  by  law,  politics,  and 
the  corporations  in  the  way  of  municipal  owner- 
ship.    If  the  companies  are  allowed  to  water 
their  stock,  they  are  willing  that  the  munidpidi- 
ties  should  water  thei^fljpfj^)^,^jij5ipicipal  owner- 
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ship  of  water-works  in  the  U.  S.  grew  from  6  per 
cent  in  1800  to  more  than  60  per  cent  in  1900. 
Of  our  fifty  largest  cities,  twenty-one  originally 
built  and  now  own  their  water- works,  twenty 
have  changed  from  private  to  pubUc  ownership, 
and  only  nine  are  now  dependent  on  private  com- 
panies for  their  water-supply. 

In  Great  Britain  the  laws  have  been  far  more 
favorable  to  municipal  ownership,  and  the  po- 
litical influence  of  the  private  corporations  far 
less.     The  result  has  been  a  marvel- 
In  Oreat     °"®  development  of  public  ownership. 
Britain     More  than  half  the  gas-supply  out- 
side of  London  is  in  public  hands. 
Nearly   two   thirds  of   the  electric- 
lighting  plants  belong  to  the  municipalities,  and 
about  half  the  street-railway  undertakings'  are 
owned    and    operated    by   municipalities,   with 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  track  mileage. 
After  long  experience  with  both  public   and 

grivate   ownership,   public  sentiment  in  Great 
ritain  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  public 
operation    01    street  -  railways    and 
— ^w^]^     Ughting-plants.     There  is  still  some 
Pn^e      opposition,   of  course,  chiefly  from 
Bantimtnt   t""*^  '^h"  *'"^'  directly  or  indirectly, 
connected  with  public-service  corpo- 
rations.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  who 
holds  stock  in  a  street-railway,  gas  or  electric- 
lighting  company,  to  see  the  benefits  of  public 
ownership. 

Careful  and  disinterested  investigation  shows 
public  ownership  of  public  utilities,  under  fair 
conditions,  to  be  far  superior  to  private  owner- 
ship, both  on  principle  and  on  the  facts.  The 
facts  fall  into  six  groups:  The  economic  group, 
including  service  and  finance ;  the  labor  group ; 
the  political  group;  the  social  group;  the  ethical 
group;  and  the  civilization  group. 

Looking  first  at  the  economic  facts  we  find  that 
public  ownership  makes  lower  rates  than  private 
ownership  in  the  same  country  and  operating 
under  similar  conditions.  In  1895 
Xeonomis  I'**'^*  ""^s  paying  $132  a  year  for  a 
Fasti  standard  arc  lamp  of  2,000  candle- 
power,  burning  all  night  and  every 
night,  and  Boston  was  paying  $126 
per  arc.  Detroit,  under  Mayor  Pingree's  lead, 
established  a  municipal  street-lighting  system 
which  cut  the  cost  at  once  to  $81  and  has  now 
reduced  the  cost  to  $52.87,  including  interest 
depreciation  and  lost  taxes,  according  to  the 
report  for  1907.  The  lowest  bid  a  company 
would  make  for  a  ten-year  contract  was  $102. 
The  city  made  its  light  at  an  average  total  cost 
of  $65  per  arc  for  the  ten  years  and  made  a  saving 
which  IS  estimated  by  the  department  at  about 
a  million  dollars,  and  amounts  to  at  least  $500,000 
on  the  basis  of  estimate  least  favorable  to  the 
city.  Boston  did  not  establish  municipal  owner- 
ship and  is  still  paying  almost  as  much  for  street 
arcs  as  she  paid  twelve  years  ago — $124  per 
standard  arc;  while  Detroit  is  getting  her  light 
for  $52.87,  or  a  great  deal  less  than  half  the 
Boston  rate. 

On  the  average,  water  rentals  per  family  served 
are  43  per  cent  more  for  private  works  in  the 
United  States  than  for  the  public  systems. 

When  the  government  took  over  the  tele- 
phones in  France,  the  price  was  cut  from  $130  to 
$80  in  Paris  and  from  $80  to  $40  in  other  cities. 
The  government  returns  for  electric-hghting 
works  in  Great  Britain  show  average  charges  of 
4.88  cents  per  unit  for  the  public  plants,  against 


6.34  cents  for  the  companies,  or  30  per  cent  more 
than  for  the  public  works,  and  the  gas  returns 
for  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  charge  of  sixty 
cents  per  thousand  for  the  public  plants  and 
sixty-six  cents  per  thousand  for  the  private 
plants,  or  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  municipali- 
ties. The  municipalization  of  street-railways  in 
Great  Britain  has  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  of 
fares — 50  per  cent  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester, 
40  per  cent  in  Leeds,  60  per  cent  in  Sheffield,  50 
to  00  per  cent  in  Liverpool,  etc. 

The  savings  to  the  public  through  reduction  of 
fares  in  Liverpool  are  estimated  at  $1,600,000  a 
year,  and  in  Glasgow  at  $4,000,000  a  year;  the 
total  savings  and  net  profits  for  twelve  years  of 
municipal  ownership  in  Glasgow  are  estimated  at 
$20,000,000. 

The  extension  of  lines  and  increase  of  facilities 
are  among  the  marked  characteristics  of  the 
change  from  private  to  public  operation.  In 
Glasgow,  for  instance,  during  twenty- three  years 
of  company  management  01  street-railways  the 
lines  were  extended  in  suburban  areas  only  1.8 
miles,  while  during  twelve  years  of  municipal 
management  the  suburban  extensions  amount  to 
27.9  miles. 

Municipal  plants  aim  at  fair  capitalization, 
while  private  companies  are  prone  to  water  stock 
and  inflate  their  capital.  The  investigation  by 
>  the  Public  Utilities  Commis.sion  now 

£vUf  of  *"  P">Kress  in  New  York  has  furnished 
p^  t^n^^_some  excellent  examples  of  the  meth- 
taiinti on  °ds  of  our  public-service  corporations. 
nuisuon  ,^^  Fulton  Street  line,  a  double- 
track  horse-car  road,  is  capitalized  at 
$3,553,000  a  mile,  or  more  than  ten  times  its  ac- 
tual cost.  The  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth 
Street  single-track  horse-car  lines  are  capitalized 
at  $1,314,000  a  mile,  or  again  substantially  ten 
times  the  cost  of  duplication.  The  Thirty-fourth 
Street  cross-town  double-track  electric  under- 
ground is  capitalized  at  $6,472,000  a  mile,  or  150 
times  fair  value,  judging  by  the  capitalization  of 
the  Ninth  Avenue  Railroad,  which  is  also  under- 
ground electric  double-track  and  is  capitalized  at 
$43,920  a  mile.  The  Fulton,  Wall  &  Cortlandt 
Street  Ferries  Railroad  is  capitalized  at  $965,607, 
tho  the  road  was  sold  in  1898  for  $25,000  and  not 
a  car  has  ever  been  run  nor  a  rail  laid — ^a  phan- 
tom road  with  its  capital  all  in  the  air. 

Municipal  systems  pay  higher  wages  as  a  rule 
and  work  employees  shorter  hours  than  private 
systems.  Glasgow's  tramways,  for  example,  have 
raised  wages  65  to  100  per  cent  above  the  former 
company  level.  Manchester  has  increased  wages 
43  to  63  per  cent.  Sheffield  doubled  the  hourly 
w^e;  and  Liverpool  lifted  wages  50  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  how  great  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor  of  conductors,  drivers, 
motormen,  pointsmen,  and  inspectors  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  change  from  private  to  pub- 
lic ownership  of  street-railways  in  Great  Britain. 

Hours  op  Labok — Beporb  and  Aptbr 
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In  spite  of  high  wages  and  reduced  charges 

public  plants  in  mamr  cases  are  able  to  realize 

large  profits  for  the  people ;  the  State 

Larn  Erof-  ''^'I'^^ys  "^  Prussia,  for  example,  and 

iT^i.  v^hwl  the  tramways  of  Glasgow,  \ianches- 

RmU      *^'''    Liverpool,   and    other    British 

cities.     The  Glasgow  tramways  alone 

make  a  profit  of  $2,000,000  a  year 

ii907  report)  above  the  cost  of  operation,  and 
1,125,000  net  above  interest,  depreciation,  and 
all  other  costs. 

Some  public  plants  do  not  make  or  expect  to 
make  a  profit,  any  more  than  a  profit  is  expected 
from  public  roads,  parks,  schools,  etc.  Many 
electric-lighting  plants,  for  instance,  have  only' 
power  to  light  the  streets,  and  can  of  course  ob- 
tain no  profit.  Many  public  lighting  and  transit 
systems  also  are  in  small  places  where  no  profit 
can  be  made  and  where  pnvate  companies  would 
not  establish  a  service  at  all. 

PubUc  ownership  not  only  tends  to  make  low 
rates — rates  closer  to  cost  than  private  companies 
are  likely  to  make — but  public  operation  under 
fair  poUtical  conditions  tends  also  to  reduce  the 
cost,  the  normal  public  plant  being  able  to  secure 
considerable  economies  m  production. 

I.  A  public  plant  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends  on  wa- 
tered stock. 

I.  It  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends  even  on  the  actiuil 
investment.  ' 

3.  It  does  not  have  to  retain  lobbyists,  or  provide  for  the 
entertainment  of  councilmen  or  legislators,  or  subscribe  to 
campaign  funds,  or  bear  the  expenses  of  pushing  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  men  to  protect  its  interests  or  give  it 
new  privileges,  or  pay  blackmail  to  ward  off  the  raids  of  cun- 
ning legislators  and  officials,  etc. 

4.  It  does  not  have  to  advertise  or  solicit  business. 

5.  Public  plants  are  able  to  save  expense  through  coor- 
dination with  other  departments  of  public  service, 

6.  Municipalities  can  borrow  money  at  lower  rates  of  in- 
terest than  the  private  companies  have  to  pay. 

7.  There  is  often  a  large  saving  in  salaries.  A  public  plant 
pays  its  diief  well,  but  does  not  pay  the  extravagant  salaries 
awarded  by  millionaire  monopolists  to  themselves  or  their 
substitutes  in  office. 

8.  Public  plants  frequently  gain  through  the  higher  ef- 
ficiency of  better  treated  and  more  contented  labor. 

9.  file  losses  occasioned  by  costly  strikes  and  lockouts  do 
not  burden  the  ledgers  of  public  works. 

10.  Damages  and  costs  of  litigation  are  likely  to  be  less 
with  public  than  with  private  works.  Accidents  are  fewer 
in  a  system  that  aims  at  good  service  and  safety,  and  treats 
its  employee  well. 

It.  The  civic  interest  of  the  people  leads  to  other  econo- 
mies thxtiugb  the  increase  of  patronage  and  the  lessening  of 
waste. 

19.  The  cost  of  numerous  regulative  commissions  and 
interminable  legislative  investigations  into  the  secrets  ot 

Erivate  monopolies  would  be  saved  by  the  extension  of  pub- 
c  ownership.  And  legislation  itself  would  cost  us  less  were 
it  not  for  the  private  monopolies.  For  a  large  part  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  our  legislatures  is  given  to  them. 

Private  ownership  may  claim  an  advantage  through  the 
payment  of  lower  wages,  but  on  broad  grounds  of  public 
policy  this  is  a  very  dubious  advantage.  It  is  like  saving 
money  by  wearing  paper  clothes,  or  eating  only  one  meal 
a  day. 

Even  on  economic  grounds  the  evidence  is  that  in  many 
lines  of  business  the  emciency  of  well-paid  labor  is  so  great 
that  the  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  less  than  with  poorly  paid 
labor. 

Moreover,  it  would  ^be  fair  in  many  cases  to  compare 
municipal  ownership  with  private  ownership  on  the  basis  of 
the  private  wage,  subtracting  from  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  muni^pal  plant  the  excess  of  the  public  wage  above 
the  company  wage  for  the  same  work,  on  the  ground  that 
the  increase  of  pay  under  public  ownership  is  not  really  a  pay- 
ment for  gas  or  electric  light  or  transportation,  but  an  iii- 
vestment  m  manhood  and  civilisation. 

But  whether  this  is  done  or  not,  the  experience  of  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  other  English  and  German  cities  with  munici- 
pal and  private  tramways  in  the  same  localities,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  with  municipal  water-works,  gas  and  electric  plants, 
etc.,  abundantly  confirms  the  conclusion  pointed  to  by  the 
above  considerations  as  to  the  superior  economy  of  public 
ownership  wherever  it  is  tried  under  reasonable  oonaiti<ms 
that  permit  it  to  work  out  its  natural  and  legitimate  results. 


Public  ownership  of  public  utilities  widens  the 
sphere  for  civic  activity  and  develops  a  higher 
type  of  citizenship,  whereby  political  conditions 
have  been  much  improved  m  communities  sufiS- 
ciently  advanced  to  respond  to  the  impulse  of  the 
increased  weight  and  importance  of  pubUc  busi- 
ness. The  public-ownership  movement  in  Great 
Britain  has  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the 
causes  that  have  abolished  the  corruption  and  in- 
efficiency which  formerly  marked  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  that  country. 

In  the  United  States  the  political  argument  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  public  own- 
ership. It  removes  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  corruption  in  our  larger  cities.  It  transfers  to 
the  side  of  good  government  the  financial  interest 
of  rich  and  influential  men  who,  as  stockholders 
in  public-service  corporations,  are  led  to  aid  and 
abet,  or  at  least  wink  at  the  election  of  men  who 
can  be  controlled  by  the  corporations. 

The  social  ai:gument  for  public  ownership 
rests  upon  its  tendency  to  unprove  the  con- 
ditions of  labor,  secure  a  better  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  develop  finer  relation- 
ships among  men.  The  interests  of  the  stockhold- 
ers and  managers  of  pubUc-service  companies  are, 
in  lai^ge  measure,  opposed  to  the  public  interest 
under  private  ownership,  while  under  public  own- 
ership they  are  in  harmony,  for  the  owners  and 
the  public  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  ethical  argument  for  public  ownership  is 
already  foreshadowed  in  what  precedes.  A  system 
which  develops  thought  and  action  anta^nistic  to 
the  public  interest  is  not  in  accord  with  ethical 
principles. 

See  articles  Municipal  Ownership  and  Pub- 
lic Ownership.  Frank  Parsons. 

PULLHAII  STRIKE,  THB:  This  strike,  some- 
times also  called  the  Chicago  strike  because, 
tho  it  began  in  Pullman,  it  extended  very  widely 
and  centered  mainly  in  Chicago,  is  declared  by 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  ("Industrial  Evolution  of 
the  United  States,"  p.  313)  to  be  "probably 
the  most  expensive  and  far-reaching  labor  con- 
troversy which  can  proi>erly  be  classed  among 
the  historic  controversies  of  this  generation." 

This  accotmt  of  the  strike  is  based  upon  the 
findings  of  the  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  July  26,  1894,  to  in- 
vestigate the  strike. 

It  began  May   ii,   1894,  and  grew  out  of  a 

demand  of  certain  employees  of  the  Pullman 

Company  for  a  restoration  of  the 

CavM       '"■^B^  paid  during  the  previous  year. 

of  Strike  during  1893  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees had  been  considerably  re- 
duced. How  much  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  According  to  the  statement  before  the 
commission  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wickes,  the  second  vice- 
president  of  the  company : 

The  average  reduction  of  wages  between  ApriL  1893.  and 
April,  1894,  for  journeymen  mechanics  was  saA  per  cent, 
and  the  average  reduction  for  all  other  shop  employees, 
excluding  all  the  superintendents,  foremen,  and  shop^ofEce 
force,  was  i  ti  per  cent.  The  average  redaction  for  aJl  shop 
employees,  exduding  all  the  superintendents,  foremen,  and 
shop-office  force,  was  29  per  cent. 

According  to  the  finding  of  the  commission  the 
cut  in  wages  averaged  25  per  cent  on  an  average 
pay  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1893,  of  $613.86 
tor  4,497  employees.  At  the  compuuiy's  figures 
the  reduction  was  a  very  serious  one.  Says  the 
report:  "Some   witnesses  swear  that   at  times 
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for  the  work  done  in  two  weeks  the  employees 
received  in  checks  from  four  cents  to  f  i  over 
and  above  their  rent.  The  company  has  not 
produced  its  checks  in  rebuttal." 

The  cause  for  the  cut-down  assigned  by  the 
companv  was  the  deprest  state  of  business.  Said 
Mr.  Wickes  before  the  commission: 

From  Aug.  i,  1893,  to  May  i.  1894,  our  net  loss  on  accepted 
bids  was  $53,069.03,  and  the  net  estimated  loss  on  un- 
accepted bids  was  1 18,303. $6.  We  had  tried  to  get  work  for 
our  employees  by  bidding  for  work  the  estimated  shop  cost 
of  which  was  $9,775,481.81,  and  we  only  got  contracts  for 
work  the  estimated  shop  cost  of  which  is  $1,421,205.7;.  We 
had  been  underbid  on  work  the  estimated  shop  cost  of  which 
was  $1,354,276.06,  notwithstanding  that  our  bids  on  $i,oS7.- 
35597  of  that  amount  not  only  excluded  all  profit,  but 
ahowed  a  loss,  based  as  they  were  on  the  reduced  scale  of 
wages. 

Says  the  commission's  report: 

Some  reduction  of  wages  in  all  departments  was  of  course 
proper  under  the  ■circumstances,  but  a  uniform  reduction  as 
between  departments  so  differently  situated  in  reference  to 
revenue  as  the  car-building  and  repair  departments  was  not 
relatively  just  and  fair  toward  the  repair-shop  employees.  ,  .  . 

During  all  of  this  reduction  and  its  attendant  sunering  none 
of  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  managers,  or  superintendents 
were  reduced.  Reductions  in  these  would  not  have  been  so 
severely  felt,  would  have  shown  good  faith,  would  have  re- 
lieved the  harshness  of  the  situation,  and  would  have  evinced 
genuine  sympathy  with  labor  in  the  disasters  of  the  times. 
.  .  .  While  reducin|i  wages  the  company  made  no  reduction 
In  rents.  Its  position  is  that  the  two  matters  are  distinct, 
and  that  none  « the  reasons  urged  as  justifying  wage  reduction 
by  it  as  an  employer  can  be  considered  by  the  company  as  a 
landlord. 

The  company  claims  that  it  is  simply  legitimate  business 
to  use  its  position  and  resources  to  hire  in  the  labor  market 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  rents  up 
regardless  of  what  wages  are  paid  to  its  tenants  or  what 
similar  tenements  rent  for  elsewhere;  to  avail  itself  to  the  full 
extent  of  business  depression  and  competition  in  reducing 
wages  and  to  disregard  these  same  conditions  as  to  rents. 
No  valid  reason  is  assigned  for  this  position  except  simply 
that  the  company  had  the  power  and  the  legal  right  to  do  it. 

The  company,  as  a  whole,  was  prosperous. 
The  commission's  report  says  the  corporation  was 

organized  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  has 
grown  until  its  present  paid-up  capital  is  $36,000,000.  Its 
pro«[jerity  has  enabled  the  company  for  over  twenty^  years 
to  pay  3  per  cent  quarterly  dividends,  and,  in  addition,  to 
lay  up  a  surplus  of  nearly  $35,000,000  of  undivided  profits. 
From  1867  to  187 1  dividends  ranging  from  9^  to  13  per  cent 
per  annum  were  paid.  For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1893, 
the  dividends  were  $2,590,000.  and  the  wages  $7,233,719.51. 
For  the  year  ending  July  3 1,  1894,  the  dividends  were  $3,880,- 
000,  and  the  wages  $4,471,701.39. 

The  reply  of  the  company  was  that  it  did  allow 
rents  to  accumulate  in  arrears,  and  that  as  to 
the  business  depression  and  loss  it  did  bear 

its  full  share  by  eliminating  from  its  estimates  the  use  of 
capital  and  machinery,  and  in  many  cases  going  even  below 
that  and  taking  work  at  considerable  loss,  notaoly  the  fifty- 
five  Long  Island  cars,  which  was  the  first  large  order  of 
passenger-cars  let  since  the  great  depression,  and  which  was 
■ought  for  by  practically  all  the  leading  car-builders  in  the 
country  (statement  of  Mr.  Pullman,  Chicago  Herald,  June 
96,  1894). 

This  leads  us,  however,  to  consider  the  relation 
of  the  strikers  at  Pullman  to  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  and  the  general  railway  strike  that 
resulted. 

Thb  American  Railway  Union  (q.  v.) 

This  is  an  association  of  railroad  employees, 
organized  at  Chicago  on  June  20,  1893,  for  the 
purpose  of  including  all  railway  employees  bom 
of  wnite  parents  in  one  great  brotherhood .  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  it  had 
grown  very  strong,  particularly  by  winning  a 
strike  on  the  Great  Northern.     In  March,  1894, 


the  Pullman  einployees  voted  to  join  the  Ameri- 
can  Railway  Union.  The  commission  report 
says  this  was  not  wise,  but  adds : 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  did  not  want  a  strike  at  Pullman, 
and  that  they  advised  against  it.  but  the  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  union,  which  induced  the  workmen  at 
Pullman  to  join  the  order,  led  to  their  striking  against  this 
advice.  Having  struck,  the  union  could  do  nothing  less, 
upon  the  theory  at  its  bsise,  than  support  them. 

There  was,  however,  to  say  the  least,  some 
excuse  for  the  American  Railway  Union  to  secure 
the  Pullman  men.  The  railways  around  Chicago 
were  banded  together.  Wages  were  being  sys- 
tematically reduced.  If  all  railroad  employers 
were  to  band  together,  it  seemed  necessary  for  all 
railway  employees  to  band  together.  To  the 
Pullman  employees,  to  join  the  American  Railway 
Union  seemed  their  one  chance  of  victory.  Alone 
they  were  helpless  and  hopeless.  Wages  were 
being  steadily  reduced,  below  the  level  of  exist- 
ence. Those  who  criticize  the  general  strike 
must  remember  that  it  was  a  battle  for  Ufe,  and 
the  one  hope  of  success.  A  mere  local  strike  was 
absolutely  without  hope,  and  therefore  more 
foolish  than  a  general  strike.  The  General 
Managers'  Association,  representing  twenty-four 
roads  centering  or  terminating  in  Chicago,  was 
organized  in  1886,  long  before  ihe  American  Rail- 
way Union. 

Beginning  its  "active  life"  in  1886,  its  main 
business  was  to  determine  a  common  policy  to- 
ward the  public  as  to  freight  rates,  etc.,  but  it 
dealt  incidentally  with  wages. 

Strengthened  thus  by  mutual  aid,  various  roada 
made  reductions  of  wages  here  and  there. 

Thus,  to  say  the  least,  there  was  some  excuse 
for  the  railroad  employees  of  the  cotmtry  band- 
ing together.  It  was  not  a  question  of  Pullman 
alone.  The  strike  Jiffected  the  interests  of  every 
railroad  man  in  the  country.  Without  the  general 
resistance  they  made,  wages  everywhere,  under 
the  deprest  condition  of  business,  would  have 
been  lowered  much  more  than  they  were. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company,  however,  refused 
.to  recognize  the  American  Railway  Union. 

Between  June  ;th  and  June  36th  a  regular  convention  of 
the  American  Railway  Union  was  held  with  open  doors  at 
Chicago,  representing  465  local  unions  and  about  150,000 
members,  as  claimed.  The  Pullman  matter  was  publicly 
discust  at  these  meetings  before  and  after  its  committees 
above  mentioned  reported  their  interviews  with  the  Pullman 
Company.  On  June  a  ist  the  delegates,  under  instructions 
from  their  local  unions,  unanimously  voted  that  the  members 
of  the  union  should  stop  handling  Pullman  can  on  June  a6th 
unless  the  Pullman  Company  would  consent  to  aroitration. 
On  June  36th  the  boycott  and  strike  began.  The  strike  on 
the  part  of  the  xaihoad  employees  was  a  sympathetic  one. 
No  grievances  against  the  railroads  had  been  presented  by 
their  employees,  nor  did  the  American  Railway  Union  declare 
any  such  grievances  to  be  any  cause  whatever  of  the  strike. 
To  simply  boycott  Pullman  cars  would  have  been  an  in- 
congruous step  for  the  remedy  of  complaints  of  railroad 
employees.  Throughout  the  strike  the  strtfe  was  simply  over 
handling  Pullman  cars,  the  men  being  ready  to  do  their  duty 
otherwise.  .  .  . 

After  June  36th  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  union  man- 
aged and  urged  on  the  strike  at  every  available  point  upon 
the  railroads  centering  at  Chicago,  until  it 
reached    proportions   far   in   excess   of  their 
Tha  Oanaral  original  anticipations,   and   led  to  disorders 
_rXr       beyond  even  their  control.     Urgent  soliciU- 
Bkiiaa        tions  and  appeals  to  strike  and  to  stand  firm 
continued  in  the  manypublic  meetings  held 
each  day  in  and  about  Chicago,  and  appeared 
in  the  tetegiam*  sent  about  the  country.  .  .  . 

Bradstreefs  estimated  the  losses  to  the  country 
at  large  to  be  about  $80,000,000.  The  city  police, 
the  county  sheriffs,  the  state  militia.  United 
States  ideputy  marshals,  and  regulars  from  the 
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XJ.  S.  army  were  all  brought  into  the  controversy. 
The  U.  S.  troops  were  sent  to  Chicago  to  protect 
federal  property  and  to  prevent  destruction  in 
the  carrying  of  the  mails,  to  prevent  interference 
with  interstate  commerce,  and  to  enforce  the 
decrees  and  mandates  of  the  federal  courts. 
They  took  no  part  in  any  attempt  to  suppress 
the  strike,  nor  could  they,  as  such  matters  belong 
to  the  city  and  state  authorities.  The  police  of 
the  city  were  used  to  suppress  riots  and  protect 
the  property  of  citizens,  and  the  state  militia 
was  called  in  for  the  same  service.  The  total  of 
these  forces  employed  during  the  continuance  of 
the  strike  was  14,186.  It  was  claimed  by  some 
that  the  calling  out  of  the  federal  troops  was  un- 
necessary and  an  invasion  of  state  rights;  they 
being  called  out  simply  to  please  the  corporations 
and  mtimidate  the  strikers. 

Another  element  that  entered  into  the  matter 
was  the  issue  of  injunctions  (q.  v.).  Says  the 
report: 

On  July  ;th  the  principal  officers  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  were  indicted,  arrested,  and  held  under  Sio,ooo  bail. 
Upon  July  13th  they  were  attached  for  contempt  of  the  U.  S. 
Court  in  disobeying  an  injunction  issued  on  July  sd  and 
served  on  the  ^d  and  4th,  enjoining  them,  amonc  other  things, 
from  compelling  or  inducing  by  threats,  intimidation,  per- 
suasion, force,  or  violence,  railroad  employees  to  refuse  or 
fail  to  perform  their  duties.  It  is  seiiousl/  <)aestioned,  and 
with  much  force,  whether  courts  have  iunsdiction  to  enjoin 
citizens  from  "persuading"  each  other  in  industrial  or  other 


matters  of  common  interest.  However,  it  is  generally 
recognized  amonc;  good  citiiens  that  a  mandate  of  a  conrt  is 
to  be  obeyed  until  it  is  modified  and  corrected  by  the  oourt 
that  issued  it. 

As  a  result.  Debs  and  his  comrades  were  con- 
victed of  contempt  of  court,  and^  without  jury 
trial,  imprisoned  (see  Debs);  the  friends  of  tM 
railroads  believing  that  it  "served  the  strikers 
right";  others  beheving  it  a  dastardly  and  dan- 
gerous attack  on  the  right  of  every  man  to  trial 
before  jury. 

July  26,  1894,  the  president  appointed  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  John  D. 
Keenan  of  New  York,  and  Nicholas  E.  Worthing- 
ton  of  Illinois,  who  heard  evidence  and  testimony 
as  to  the  causes,  facts,  and  lessons  of  the  strike. 
The  report  so  favored  the  strikers  that  it  was  de- 
scribed in  Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  »4,  1894,  as 
"Revolutionary  Statesmanship."  As  a  result  a 
bill  for  arbitration  in  railway  strikes  was  laid 
before  Congress,  for  an  account  of  which,  see 
Strikes. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Rtport  on  Ou  Chicago  Strik*  of  Jun*  andjtily, 
1894,  by  the  U.  S.  Strike  Commission,  1895;  Th*  PtiOman 
Company's  StaUnunt  (1804).  Both  of  these,  and  an 
analysis  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley  of  Harvard,  with  a  complete 
bibliography  of  the  strike,  were  collected  and  published 
by  the  Church  Social  Union  in  1895. 

(See  also  Strikes;  Railroads;  Injunctions; 
Labor  Legislation,  etc.) 


QUELCH,  HENRY:  English  Socialist;  editor  of 
Justice;  bom  1858,  Hungerford,  Berkshire.  He 
went  to  London  in  1872.  Worked  in  various  oc- 
cupations. In  connection  with  the  great  dock 
strike  of  1889,  he  organized  and  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  South  Side  Labor  Protection 
League,  resigning  the  secretaryship  in  1892  in 
order  to  take  the  position  he  at  present  occupies. 
Has  several  times  been  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Parliament.  He  has  been  arrested  and, 
prosecuted  for  his  connection  with  strikes  and 
labor  agitation.  Has  been  a  member  of  every 
International  Socialist  Congress  since  1889.  Mr. 
Quelch  is  a  Social  Democrat  and  Marxist,  and 
from  its  formation  in  1881  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  in  England. 
Author:  Various  pamphlets,  "Trades- Unionism, 
Cooperation,  and  Social  Democracy";  "Eco- 
nomics of  Labor";  "Social  Democracy  and  the 
Armed  Nation, "  etc.  Address:  37A  Clerkenwell 
Green,  London,  E.  C,  England. 


QDESNAY,  FRANCOIS:  Political  economist; 
bom  M^rey,  France,  1694.  Studying  medicine 
at  Paris,  became  first  physician  to  Louis  XV.; 
was  even  more  famous  as  an  economic  thinker,  and 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  school  of  the 
physiocrats  (a.  v.)  and  coiner  of  the  term  political 
economy.     He  died  at  Versailles  in  1774.     Dr. 


Ingram  says  of  Quesnay  in  his  "History  of  Polit- 
ick Economy": 

The  publications  in  which  Quesnay  expounded  his  system 
were  the  following:  Two  articles  on  Fennien"  and  on 
"Grains"  in  the  "Encydop&lie"  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert 
(1756,  I7S7):  a  discourse  on  the  law  of  nature  in  the  "  Phvaioc- 
ratie  of  Dupont  de  Nemours  (1768):  "Maximes  G&i^rajesde 
Gouvemement  Ecooomique  dun  Royaume  Agricole  (1758), 
and  the  simultaneously  published  Tableau  Bconomiqne 
avec  son  Explication,  ou  Extrait  des  Economies  Royales 
de  Sully"  (with  the  celebrated  motto,  "pauvres  paysaax. 
pauvre royaume:  pauvre  royaume,  pauvre  roi");  "Dialogue 
sur  le  Commerce  et  les  Travaux  des  Artisans":  and  other 
minor  pieces.  The  "Tableau  Economique,"  thoon  account 
of  its  dryness  and  abstract  form  it  met  with  little  general 
favor,  may  be  considered  the  principal  manifesto  of  the 
schocu.  It  was  regarded  by  the  followers  of  Quesnay  as 
entiUed  to  a  place  among  the  foremost  products  of  human 
wisdom,  and  is  named  by  the  elder  Miraboiu,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Adam  Smith,  as  one  of  the  three  great  inventions 
which  have  contributed  most  to  the  stability  of  political  soci- 
eties, the  other  two  being  those  of  writing  and  ox  money.  Its 
object  was  to  exhibit  by  means  of  certain  formulas  the  wmy  in 
which  the  products  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  only  sonrce  of 
wealth,  would  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty  be  distfibated 
among  the  several  classes  of  the  community  (namely,  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  the  proprieton  and  cultivators  cf  land,  and 
the  unproductive  class  composed  of  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants), and  to  represent  oy  other  formula  the  modes  of 
distribution  which  take  place  under  systems  of  governmental 
restraint  and  regulation,  with  the  evil  results  arising  to  the 
whole  societ,y  from  different  degrees  of  such  violations  of  the 
natural  order.  It  follows  from  Quesnay's  theoretic  views 
that  the  one  thing  deserving  the  solicitude  of  the  practical 
economist  and  the  statesman  is  the  increase  of  the  net  product: 
and  he  infers  also,  what  Smith  afterward  affirmed  on  not  quite 
the  same  ground,  that  the  interest  of  the  landowner  is 
"  strictly  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  general  interest 
(A  the  society." 
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RAIFFEISEN,       FRIEDRICH       WILHELM: 

Pounder  of  cooperative  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  «the  country  districts  of  Germany.  (See 
Cooperation.)  Bom  1818  in  Hamin,  he  chose 
the  military  career,  but  entered  the  civil  ser- 
vice, and  became  successively  mayor  in  several 
small  towns.  In  1846-47  he  established  a 
Konsum-Verein  mWeyerbusch.  In  1865  he  was 
pensioned,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
expansion  of  savings  and  loan  associations.  He 
established  the  first  one  in  1849  at  Flammersfeld 
to  free  the  peasants  from  the  tyranny  of  usurers. 
During  the  "  sixties  "  he  established  many  new  so- 
cieties, and  coordinated  them  in  a  central  bureau 
at  Neuwied.  Under  his  management  the  in- 
stitution spread  rapidly  over  Germany.  (See 
Cooperation.)  In  1879  he  founded  a  paper  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  which  still  exists. 
He  died  March  11,  t888,  at  Heddesdorf.  Author 
of  several  works  on  savings  and  loan  associations, 
e.  g.,  "Die  Darlehnskassenvereine  als  Mittel  zur 
Abhilfe  der  Not  der  L&ndlichen  Bev6lkerung," 
1866. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDEirrS.  See  Railways,  page 
1091;  also  American  Railways  vs.  Thb  Pub- 
Lie,  page  1054. 

RAILWAY  LABOR  LE6ISLATI0R  (see  also 
Railways  and  Railway  Problems). 

Thb  United  States 

The  railway  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  various 
states  and  by  the  federal  government  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  object  of  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  and  the  rights  of  employees,  and 'of 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  liability  of  the  trav- 
eling public  to  accidents  and  inconvenience  on 
account  of  acts  of  employees.  They  may  be 
considered  under  five  groups,  namely:  Laws  (i) 
regulating  the  employment  of  certain  classes  of 
persons,  (2)  prohiDitrng  certain  acts  of  railway 
employees,  (3)  protecting  the  rights  of  railway 
employees,  (4)  requiring  certain  mechanical 
equipment  on  railways  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees,  (5)  concerning 
the  reporting  and  investigating  of  accidents  to 
employees. 

Some  of  the  laws  included  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  groups  have  received  the  attention  of 
the  federM  Congress,  and  apply  to  all  railways 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  In  all  other 
cases  the  laws  apply  only  to  railway  labor  within 
the  borders  of  those  states  in  which  the  laws  have 
been  enacted. 

Most  of  the  railway  labor  laws  apply  only  to 
steam-railways,  but  there  are  others  which  apply, 
or  may  be  construed  as  applying,  also  to  street- 
railways.  Others  apply  only  to  street-railways. 
In  this  outline  these  laws  are  considered  together. 

The  laws  concerning  employment  are  enacted 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  proper  persons  in 
positions  of  responsibility  and  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  incapacitated  from  overwork 
while  on  duty. 

To  this  end  the  law  of  Ahfaama  requires  the  examination 
and  licensing  of  train  dispatcher,  conductors,  firemen,  flag- 
men, brakemen.  trackmen,  and  switchmen.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  Ohio  employees  in  positions  which  reciuire  them  to 
distinguish  form  or  color  signals  must  be  examined  for  color- 


blindness or  defective  tight,  and  be  supplied  with  certificates 
of  qualification.  In  Georgia  telegraph  operators  must  be 
examined  and  obtain  certificates  of  competency.  In  Ohio 
conductors  of  trains  must  have  had  at  least  two  years'  ex- 
peiience  as  conductois  or  brakemen,  locomotive  engineers 
three  years'  experience  as  locomotive  firemen,  and  flagmen 
two  years'  experience  as  brakemen.  In  New  York  peisoos 
employed  as  motoraun  or  gripmen  must  be  examined  and 
thoroughly  Instructed,  and  in  Washington  they  must  have  at 
least  three  days'  instruction  before  being  permitted  to  take 
cbar^  of  can.  In  Minnesota  and  New  York  illiterates  are 
prohibited  from  being  employed  or  from  accepting  employ- 
ment as  locomotive  engineers.  In  Colorado,  Georgia,  and 
New  York  telegraph  operators  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
transmission  of  orders  for  the  movement  of  trains  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  one  year's  experience 
as  telegraph  o^rators. 

Statutes  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  railv^y  employees 
have  been  enacted  in  twenty-three  states.     The  states  of 
Arkansas,    Colorado,    Florida,    Georgia,    Indiana,    Kansas, 
Michigan,     Minnesota,     Missouri,     Nebraska, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Texas,  and  the  Territory 
Eonn        °'  Arizona  have   laws  limiting  the  hours  of 
afT.alwir      l*hor   on  steam-railways.     These  laws  take 
01  KBOor      tijj  fonn  of  prescribing  the  number  of  hours 
of  rest  that  must  be  allowed  conductors,  en- 
gineers, firemen,  and  other  trainmen  on  rail- 
roads, exceptions  being  generally  made  in  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary emergencies.      In  Colorado  and  Georgia    lo   hours' 
rest  must  be  iiermitted  after  i6  and  i^  hours  of  continuous 
service,  respectively.     In  Arizona  and  Minnesota  the  period 
of  rest  is  g  hours.     In  all  the  other  states  it  is  8  hours.     In 
Florida  the  prescribed  period  of  rest  must  be  granted  after  13 
hours  of  continuous  service;  in  Minnesota  after  14  hours;  in 
Ohio  after  15  hours;  in  Arizoiu,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Texas  after  16  hours;  in  Nebraska  after  r8 
hours,  and  in  Michigan  and  New  York  after  94  hours. 

In  New  York  10  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  labor  in  the 
operation  of  steam-railways,  extra  compensation  being  re- 
cniired  for  overtime.  This  provision  does  not  apply  where 
the  mileage  system  of  running  trairu  is  in  operation. 

The  second  group  consists  of  laws  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  public  from  such  acts  of  carelessness,  vio- 
lence, or  inattention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees as  might  endanger  life  or  property  or 
cause  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The  penalties 
in  these  cases  are  usually  severe,  the  offenses  being 
sometimes  regarded  as  felonies. 

Twenty-three  states  and  territories  have  passed  laws  pro- 
viding penalties  of  from  a  few  months'  to  fifteen  years'  im- 
prisonment, or  fines  ranging  from  Sso  to  Ss.ooo,  for  acts  of 
negli^ience,   carelessness,   want   of  skill,   dis- 
obedience of  orders,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  en- 
Aotf  of       gineerSj  conductors,  brakemen,  switch-tenders, 
2^u^«v      train  dispatchers,  telegraph  operators,  motor- 
.Jr~r      *      men  on  street-railways,  or  other  persons  in  the 
AllipioyMf   railway  service,  resulting  in  death  or  injury 
to  persons  or  property.     In  Illinois  a  penalty 
is  provided  for  negligently  injuring  or  frighten- 
ing horses,  etc.,  or  destroying  or  injuring  trtmla  and  other 
baggage  by  baggage-masters,  express  agents,  stage-drivers, 
etc. 

Of  the  various  subjects  considered  under  this  head  that  of 
intoxication  of  railway  employees  has  received  the  most  at- 
tention by  the  different  legislattues,  twenty-seven  states  and 
territories  having  passed  laws  on  this  subject.  In  most  of 
these  states  the  laws  provide  that  locomotive  engineers,  con- 
ductors, switch-tenders,  train  dispatchers,  or  other  persons  in 
chai^ge  of  locomotives,  trains,  cars,  or  switches  who  are  in- 
toxicated while  on  duty  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  In 
Mississippi  and  Vermont  this  act  is  made  a  felony.  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Missouri  it  is  a  felony  if  an  accident  results  or  life 
or  property  is  endangered.  In  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ver- 
mont the  employment  as  conductois,  engineers,  etc.,  of 
persons  addictJsd  to  drinking  intoxicating  beverages  is  pro- 
hibited. In  a  number  of  states  the  laws  concerning  intoxica- 
tion also  apply  to  motormen  and  drivers  on  street-cars. 

The  remaining  laws  coming  within  this  group  are  directed 
against  acts  of  employees  in  furtherance  of  strikes  or  other 
labor  disputes  which  might  result  in  iiriury  to  property^  or 
danger  or  inconvenience  to  the  public.  In  seven  states  it  is  a 
m^demeanor  for  persons  in  charge  of  locomotives,  cars,  or 
trains  to  abandon  them  at  any  point  other  than  their  destina- 
tion. In  nine  states  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  obstruct,  injure, 
or  delay  transportation  by  violence,  intimidation,  or  other 
interference  with  employees.  In  four  states  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanor for  employees  in  furtherance  of  strikes  or  other 
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disputes  on  other  roads  to  refuse  to  move  the  locomotives  or 
can  o(  those  rvads. 

A  number  of  states  have  enacted  special  laws 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  employees. 
Twelve  states  make    the  railroad  companies 
liable  for  the  wage  debts  of  contractors. 

The  statutes  concerning  the  wages 
_,  .  ^    •   of  railway  employees  are  considered 
»f«i-.-     in  the  chapter  on  wages. 
JliiTM.       A  federal  statute  of  June  i,  1898, 
jcmpiorMi  relating  ^  the  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  between   common   carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  em- 
ployees, has  the  following  provisions  concerning 
the  rights  of  employees : 

Sbc.  9.  Whenever  receivers  apptnnted  by  federal  courts 
are  in  the  possession  and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees 
upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  such 
courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  their  employment,  through  the  officers  and  representa- 
tives of  their  associations,  whether  incorpoiated  or  unincor- 
poisted,  and  no  reduction  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  such 
leceiven  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon 
notice  to  such  employees,  said  notice  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty  days  before  the  hearing  upon  the  receivers'  petition 
or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all  customary  bulletia 
boarc^  along  or  upon  the  railway  operated  by  such  receiver  or 
ncdvera. 

Sbc.  10.  Any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  any  omcer,  agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who 
shall  require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seeldng  employ- 
ment, as  a  conmtion  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain 
a  member  of  any  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organisa- 
tion; or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of  employment, 
or  shall  unjustly  discrinunate  afninat  any  employee  because 
of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corpomtion,  association, 
or  organization;  or  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any 
person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employ- 
ment, to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any 
fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  to  release 
sudi  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  by 
reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the 
proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  con- 
tribution to  such  fund;  or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged 
an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment;  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting 
c^  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States  d  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for 
ea6h  offense  by  a  fine  dt  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than 
$1,000. 

In  Arkansas  and  Missouri  it  is  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  make  false  charges  against  a 
railway  employee  with  regard  to  tne  receipt  of 
money  for  fare,  etc. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  a  statute  making  special 
provision  by  which  railway  employees  may  be 
enabled  to  vote  in  any  part  of  the  state  when  ab- 
sent from  the  legal  residence  on  railway  business 
on  election  day. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  unlawful  to  divulge  the 
names  of  railway  employees  who  make  com- 
plaints concerning  safetjr  appliances,  etc. 

The  statutes  coming  withm  the  fourth  group  are 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  railway  employees.  The  dangerous  character 
of  their  employment  calls  for  legislation  requiring 
such  mechanical  appliances  as  will  reduce  their 
liability  to  injury  to  a  minimum.  For  this  reason 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  this  kind 
of  legislation  both  by  the  federal  Congress  and 
by  the  different  state  legislatures. 

The  federal  government  has  a  law  requiring 

all  common  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 

Htalfh  and  state  commerce  to  supply  their  trains 

laflrty       with  automatic  couplers  and  power 

brakes  and  certain  other  safety  ap> 

j        pliances,  for  minimizing  danger. 
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In  addition  to  the  federal  statute  which  gov- 
erns common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, ten  states  have  laws  requiring  automatic 
couplers  on  railway  trains,  fourteen  states  ha\'e 
laws  requiring  air  or  power  brakes  on  locomotives 
and  cars,  three  states  have  laws  requiring  grab- 
irons  on  sides  of  box  cars,  and  one  state  has  a  law 
regulating  the  height  of  draw-bars  on  cars.  These 
laws  apply  in  some  cases  only  to  passenger  trains, 
in  some  only  to  freight  trains,  and  in  otheis  to  all 
trains. 

Thirteen  states  require  the  blocking  of  fro^ 
switches,  and  guard  rails;  eleven  states  require 
bridge  guards  or  telltales  at  approaches  to  bridges, 
ttmnels,  etc.;  ten  states  regulate  the  height  of 
bridges  and  wires  over  railway  tracks  or  trolley 
wires  over  street-car  tracks ;  New  York  requires 
safety  switches  on  main  line  tracks,  and  prohibits 
the  use  of  "coal  jimmies,"  and  Vermont  requires 
ladders  or  steps  to  be  placed  at  the  end  or  inside  of 
cars.  In  Ohio  full  crews  are  required  on  freight 
and  passenger  trains,  and  in  South  Carolina  there 
must  be  at  least  one  brakeman  to  every  two  cars 
on  passenger  trains,  except  when  power  brakes 
are  used,  and  one  brakeman  on  the  last  car  of 
every  freight  train.  In  Arizona,  on  grades  of 
over  ninety-five  feet  to  the  mile  on  mountain 
divisions,  there  must  be  at  least  one  brakeman  for 
every  600  tons.  In  Michigan  printed  copies  of 
rules  and  regtilations  must  be  furnished  to  em- 
ployees, and  in  New  York  and  Ohio  railroad 
companies  are  required  to  make  reports  to  the 
railroad  commissioners  showing  the  number  of 
safety  appliances  with  which  then-  roads  have  been 
equipped.  Ohio  prohibits  the  erection  of  any 
crane,  chute,  etc.,  within  eighteen  inches  of  tliie 
nearest  point  of  contact  with  the  cab  of  any  loco- 
motive. Arkansas  requires  the  construction  of 
shelters  for  workmen  at  division  points. 

Twenty -seven  states  have  laws  reauixing 
street-railway  companies  to  have  enclosed  plat- 
forms on  the  front  of  cars  for  the  protection  of 
motormen,  gripmen,  or  drivers. 

A  federal  law  requires  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  to  make  regular 
reports  of  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.     In  Alabama,  Coonec- 

Aocitent.  *j<="V  Michigan.  Mississippi.  SouUi 
Carouna,  and  Vermont  accidents  must 
be  reported  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners. In  Mississippi  accidents  causing  delay 
or  injuries  must  be  telegraphed  and  a  written 
report  made  afterward  to  the  railway  commission. 
In  South  Carolina  accidents  catismg  injury  to 
I>ersons  must  be  reported  immediately  to  an 
accessible  physician  and  notice  given  in  writing 
to  the  railway  commissioners  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

Four  states  have  laws  requiring  railroad  com- 
missioners to  investigate  accidents  to  railway 
employees.  Massachusetts  has  a  law  requiring 
raiuoad  companies  to  run  workmen's  trains  at 
specified  hours  of  the  day. 

Grbat  Britain 

In  Great  Britain  the  conduct  of  railway  em- 
ployees while  on  duty  is  regulated  by  an  act 
passed  in  1840  which  provides  that  any  engine- 
driver,  guard,  porter,  or  other  employee  of  a  rail- 
way company  is  liable  to  arrest  for  intoxication 
while  on  duty,  or  for  committing  any  offense 
against  the  regulations,  or  for  wilfully,  mali- 
ciously, or  negligently  doing  or  omitting  to  do 
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aj:iy  act  wherebv  life,  limb,  or  the  works  of  the 
T-ailway  are  endfangered.  The  penalty  may  be 
irnprisonment,  either  with  or  without  bard  labor, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months,  or  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  £2  (19.73). 

The  hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees  are  not , 
fixt  by  law,  but  an  act  passed  July  aj,  1893, 
provides  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  authorized 
'to  investigate  representations  that  the  employees 
of  any  railway  company  are  required  to  work  for 
an  excessive  number  of  hours,  or  that  sufficient  in- 
-tex-vals  of  rest  are  not  allowed,  or  that  insufficient 
relief  is  afforded  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  labor. 
If  the  investigation  discloses  reasonable  grounds 
for  complaint,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  the 
compwiy  to  submit  a  schedule  of  service  such  as 
'will  bring  the  actual  hours  of  labor  within  reason- 
able limits,  regard  being  had  for  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  traffic  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Thb  German  Empirb 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employment 
on  railways  the  German  Empire  has  from  tmie  to 
time  promulgated  special  decrees  and  ordinances. 
The  following  regulations  fixing  the  minimum 
requirements  for  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
State  railway  service  were  promulgated  by  the 
imperial  chancellor,  March  8,  1906: 

Rmployees  entering  service  for  the  fint  time  must  be  not 
less  than  twenty-one  nor  more  than  forty  yean  of  age.  Males 
more  than  forty  yean  old  who  are  partially  incapacitated 
nuiy  be  employed  as  watchmen,  portera,  platform  attendants, 
ancf  gatemen;  and  females  more  than  forty  years  of  age  may 
serve  as  gatelceepen  and  station  attendants.  Technically 
sldUed  machinists  may  act  as  locomotive  firemen  before  com- 
pleting their  twenty-nnt  year.  Other  exceptions  are  allow- 
able only  on  action  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  general  requirements  for  employment  include  physical 
capacity,  good  hearing  and  sight  ability  to  distinguiah  colors 
and  satisfactory  character.  Omcials  must  be  able  to  reaa 
German  and  Ronum  print  and  script,  to  write  legibly  in 
German,  and,  where  necessary  in  their  employment,  to  com- 
pute in  the  four  elementary  operations.  Detailed  provision 
IS  made  in  the  case  of  each  class  of  employees,  as  watchmen, 
porters,  brakemen,  engineers,  etc.,  giving  the  specific  require- 
ments as  to  knowledge  of  particular  duties  and  of  the  appli- 
ances with  which  each  must  work;  and  for  the  higher  classes  of 
employment,  the  length  of  preliminary  employment  in  the 
lower  gredes,  and  the  periods  of  training  and  of  probationary 
service  that  must  precede  permanent  appointments.  The 
restrictions  as  to  probationary  employment  and  age  limits  do 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  officials  and  employees  who  are 
connectra  with  the  militanr  branch  of  the  railway  service. 

On  the  State  railways  cs  Prussia  and  Hesse,  as  prescribed 
by  a  law  of  April  i,  1902,  the  personnel  is  classed  either  as 
omcials  of  the  State  or  as  employees  for  wages.  Nominations 
are,  in  general,  for  a  probationary  period,  followed  by  a  rev- 
ocable contract,  and  subsequently,  in  proper  cases,  by  a 
permanent  appointment.  Until  permanent  appointment, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  all  engagements  are  inade  under 
conditions  of  monthly  wage  payments. 

Applicants  for  positions  definitely  provided  for  in  the  bud- 
gets mtist  meet  the  required  conditions,  especially  those  as  to 
prescribed  examinations.  Ticket  stampers  and  other  station 
employees,  locomotive  and  train  employees,  switchmen, 
watchmen,  road  employees,  and  the  like  are  not  enumerated 
in  the  budgets,  and  are  employed  under  revocable  contracts. 
Agents  of  the  lower  and  middle  grades  employed  in  budget 
positions  may  take  permanent  appointments  after  they  have 
served  satisfactorily  for  at  least  five  yean. 

A  law  of  July  14,  1888.  contains  the  provision  that  em- 
ployees on  Prussian  State  railways  must  have  no  a£Bliation 
with  societies  opposed  to  law  and  order. 

A  decree  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works  issued 
Dec.  17,  1804,  and  subsequently  amended  in  various  points, 
forbids  worlonen  employed  in  the  State  raihvay  service  to 
ensage  m  their  leisure  time  In  work  in  the  private  interests  of 
tauiray  officials,  and  especially  of  those  to  whom  are  en- 
trusted the  employment  and  discharge  of  workmen  or  the 
inspection  and  management  of  the  service.  Written  per- 
mission is  required  (or  specific  persons  and  occasions,  if 
exceptions  are  at  all  allowed. 

Pniviaions  as  to  the  termination  of  the  labor  contract  of 
laUway  employees  in  Prussia  were  made  in  the  law  of  July  14, 
1888,  whicn  provide  that  such  contract  may,  in  the  absence 
of  spedal  agreements  to  the  contrary,  be  terminated  by 
citber  party  without  notice  within  the  first  four  weeks  of 


service,  and  after  this  time,  but  without  preventing  an  earlier 
release  in  cases  of  mutual  agreement,  on  notice  by  either 
party  given  fourteen  days  in  advance.  If  any  other  than  the 
prescrmed  term  of  notice  is  agreed  upon,  it  must  be  the  same 
tor  both  parties. 

Dismissal  without  this  notice  of  fourteen  days  may  take 

filace  when  an  employee  has  used  deception  in  the  matter  of 
he  labor  contract;  3  he  is  guilty  of  theft,  embezzlement, 
immorality,  etc.;  if  he  leaves  work  without  authority,  or 
penistently  neglects  his  duty;  if  he  is  careless 
with  lights  or  fire  in  the  face  of  warnings;  if  he 
SmnloT-     "  Kuilty  of  violence  or  gross  acts  of  iniury  to 
iBiiiit         *"*  "nperiora,  their  deputies,  or  memoers  of 
""''*        their  families,  or  of  dehberate  and  illegal  acts 
which  cause  injury  to  the  management  or  to 
his  fellow  workmen.     Such  discharge  is  not 
allowable  after  the  facts  have  been  known  to  a  superior  for 
more  than  one  week.     Before  the  discharge  takes  efTect  the 
employee  is  to  have  opportimity  to  make  a  statement  and  to 
establish  the  facta  in  the  case  at  a  hearing.    Witnesses  may  be 
brought  in  where  needful,  and  proofs  may  be  submitted  in 
writing. 

A  workman  may  leave  the  service  without  notice  if  he  be- 
comes unable  to  work:  if  his  'wages  are  not  paid  when  due,  or 
if  his  superior  defrauds  him;  if  the  work  exposes  life  or  health 
to  discovered  dangers  not  Imown  at  the  time  of  entering  into 
the  contract;  if  his  superiors  or  members  of  their  families 
are  guilty  of  acts  or  attempts  of  an  illegal  or  immoral  nature 
against  him  or  his  family,  or  if  they  or  their  deputies  commit 
acts  of  violence  or  gross  injury  to  him  or  members  of  his 
family.  For  the  last-named  cause  action  must  be  talMn 
within  one  week  after  the  facts  come  to  the  employee's  knowl- 
edge, in  order  to  justify  withdrawal  without  notice. 

Damages  for  unwarranted  discharge  without  notice  may  be 
allowed  only  in  so  far  as  actual  injury  results,  and  only  to  the 
amount  of  the  conseqiwnt  loss  m  wages  for  the  period  of 
notice.  This  will  not  be  allowed  where  other  employment 
was  immediately  secured. 


With  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  on  railways 
in  Germany,  a  law  of  the  Confederated  States, 
enacted  in  1899,  prescribes  for  locomotive  em- 
ployees (engineers  and  firemen)  a  workday  of 
not  more  than  ten  hours'  length  on  a  monthly 
average. 

If  the  service  is  light,  however,  as  on  secondary  roads,  it 
may  be  1 1  hours  long.  No  single  day  of  work  may  exceed 
16  hours  in  length.  In  case  of  such  length,  service  must 
be  broken  by  rest  periods  and  followed  by  a  prolonged  rest,  to 
be  passed  at  home  and  to  be  at  night  if  possible.  The  time 
of  route  service  may  in  no  case  exceed  10  hours,  including 
stops  at  stations  where  employees  cannot  leave  their  posts, 
and  including  also  the  time  for  taking  up  and  turning  over 
their  work  and  for  coming  from  their  homes  and  returning. 
If  the  work  is  continuous  or  exhausting,  the  average  day  is 
reduced  to  8  hours  and  the  maximum  to  10. 

The  pro'visions  as  to  train  employees  are  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  above,  except  that  the  average  workday  is 
given  a  length  of  r  1  hours. 

Where  station  service  is  exacting  and  continuous,  8  houre 

constitute  the  average  day's  work,  with  a  maximum  of  10 

hours.     In  other  cases  the  average  may  be  xs  hours,  with  a 

maximum  of  14;  or,  if  the  service  is  Kght  and 

broken  by  long  rests,  it  may  be  extended  by 

Eovri        way  of  exception   to    as   long  as  16  hours. 

Gatekeepers  and   guards  at  minor  stopping 

places  may  be  employ»:l  for  not-more  than  14 

houn  daily,  unless  where  the  service  is  light,  when  the  day 

may  be  fixt  at  r6  hours.     If  gatekeepers  can  reside  only  at 

a  distance  from  their  posts,  the  time  required  to  go  to  and 

from  work  is  included  in  the  work-time, 

The  rest  periods  include  only  the  time  when  employees  are 
exempt  from  duty  and  from  preparation  therefor,  and  mitft 
continue  without  interruption,  in  order  to  be  counted  as  such 
'Within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  for  at  least  8  hours  in  the 
case  of  station  employees  and  gatekeepers,  and  for  8  houn 
for  train  and  locomotive  employees,  if  the  time  is  spent  at 
home,  or  6  hours  if  away  from  home.  For  these  latter 
classes,  however,  the  6-  or  8-hour  period  will  be  counted  as 
rest  only  when  falling  between  periods  of  service  which  are 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  rest  of  at  least  10  hours'  length  at 
home.  Shorter  periods  than  those  designated  above  are  to 
be  included  in  the  account  of  the  time  spent  in  service. 

Every  active  employee  in  regular  service  is  entitled  to  two 
holidays  per  month;  or,  if  service  is  Hght,  to  one  holiday. 
Tbese  days  must  be  not  less  than  34  hours  in  length. 

Night-work  may  be  engaged  in  for  not  more  than  7  nights 
consecutively. 

In  Prussia  it  is  provided  that  employees  whose  duties 
require  labor  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  must  be  given 
opportunity  to  attend  worahip  every  second,  or  at  most  every 
third,  Sunday.  If  the  semimonthly  holidays  prescribed  by 
the  general  law  caimot  beso arranged  as  to  suffice  forsuch  at- 
tendance, other  time  is  to  be  allowed  therefor  without  being 
counted  as  absence  from  service  or  as  rest- time. 
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As  regards  the  wages  to  be  paid  railway  em- 
ployees,  a  Prussian  regulation  of  July  14,  1888, 
lays  down  the  general  rule  that  wages  of  State 
railway  employees  will  be  paid  for  only  the  time 
actually  worked.  In  cases  of  tem- 
porary cessation  from  work,  however, 
without  fault  of  the  employee,  he 
may,  if  married  or  having  a  depend- 
ent family,  receive  two  thirds  pay  for 
not  more  than  fourteen  days,  after  the  manner  of 
a  military  furlough,  provided  he  has  been  in  the 
service  for  at  least  one  year.  Workmen  absent 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  military  or  civic 
duties  receive  wages  for  the  period  of  necessary 
absence.  In  cases  where  personal  concerns  cause 
absence  the  allowance  01  wages  rests  with  the 
management.  Time  lost  without  excuse  may  be 
adjusted  for  by  deductions  from  pay,  the  man- 
agement retaining  the  control  of  such  matters 
entirely  in  their  own  hands,  as  well  as  that  of 
adjustments  for  overtime  work.  Workmen  regu- 
larly entrusted  with  the  duties  of  subordinate  offi- 
cials receive  pay  for  lost  rest-days.  Pay  for  the 
allowed  rest  periods  and  for  the  time  granted 
for  attendance  at  church  is  also  given  to  such 
employees  as  are  regularly  employed  in  duties 
requiring  them  to  work  on  Sundays  and  feast- 
days. 

Railway  employees  in  Germany  do  not  have 
the  right  of  making  agreements  or  combinations 
among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
better  wages  or  conditions  of  work,  as  are  en- 
joyed by  other  classes  of  workmen  by  virtue  of 
section  153  of  the  imperial  industrial  code.  Sec- 
tion 183  of  the  Prussian  industrial  code  prohibits 
railway  employees  from  making  agreements  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  or  delaymg  work. 

France 

In  France  the  employment  of  engineers  and 
firemen  is  restricted  by  a  decree  of  March  i ,  1 90 1 , 
to  such  persons  as  have  procured  certificates  of 
capacity  in  a  form  determined  by  the  minister 
of  public  works. 

The  hours  of  labor  and  rest  of  engineen,  firemen,  and 
employees  en^ged  in  train  service  were  fixt  by  decrees 
bearing  date  of  Nov.  4,   1890.  amended  May  ao,  1902,  and 


May  g.  1906.  An  order  applying  to  station  emplovees  was 
issuecf  on  Nov.  at,  1899,  while  the  hours  of  labor  of 
those  engaged  in  the  supervision  and  maintenance  of  way 


are  regulated  by  an  order  of  Oct.  10,  19OX.  All  the  above 
were  issued  by  the  minister  of  public  works  and  are  applicable 
to  the  railroads  controlled  by  the  State  and  by  the  companies 
operating  the  prindpal  systems  of  the  country.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  engineers, 
firemen,  and  train  and  station  employees  on  State  railways  is 
entrusted,  by  an  order  of  Feb,  13,  X901,  to  "committees  of 
latmr,"  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  varioiu  departments 
concerned  and  ox  representative  employees. 

Prom  1883  to  the  dates  named  above  the  hours  of  labor 
of  engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  and  brakemen  had  been 
fixt  at  not  more  than  la  hours  daily,  including  the  time 
of  their  obligatory  oresence  at  duty  points  before  and  after 
actual  employment,  while  the  hours  of  labor  of  switchmen 
had  been  nxt  at  la  per  day  as  early  as  1864. 

According  to  the  later  provisions  the  hours  of  labor  of 
engineers  and  firemen  must  not  exceed  an  average  of  10 
per  day  in  actual  employment.  On  no  day  may  the^  exceed 
la,  nor  may  the  total  on  9  consecutive  days,  counting  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  exceed  ^ o  hours  of  actual  work.  This 
period  must  also  include  principal  rest  periods  to  an  amount 
of  90  hours.  Each  period  of  labor  is  to  be  preceded  and 
followed  by  principal  rest  periods,  which  may  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervals  of  not  more  than  z7  hours. 

Principal  rest  periods  are  only  those  that  ha  ve  an  unbroken 
duration  of  at  least  10  hours  if  passed  at  the  home  of  the 
employee  or  of  not  less  than  7  hours  if  away  from  home. 
The  r^uction  of  two  consecutive  rest  periods  to  less  than  10 
hours  each  is  forbidden  and  the  sum  of  two  consecutive 
periods  must  amount  to  at  least  17  hours.  A  rest  of  not  less 
than  30  hours*  length  is  to  be  allowed  all  engineers  and  fire- 


men engaged  in  road  service  oooe  in  10  d»y»,  on  an  aveiage. 
Where  the  engineer  or  fiieman  is  not  reqmied  to  sleep  airmy 
from  home  at  any  time  the  30-hour  rest  periods  may  be 
reduced  in  number  to  one  per  fortnight.  Such  tests  are  to  be 
reckoned  at  their  length,  less  ao  hours,  in  maldns  np  the 
9-day  average  mentioned  above.  Employees  will  be  re^nled 
as  not  having  to  sleep  away  from  home  only  in  case  their  dailr 
duties  allow  them  an  unbroken  rest  of- 10  consecutive  boats  at 
home  between  6  p.m.  and  la  u. 

For  locomotive  employees  in  yard  service,  a  rest  of  at  least 
30  hours  is  to  be  allowed  every  15  days  on  an  aveia^:  oat  of 
34  hours  every  10  hours  and  the  principal  rest  period  be  re- 
duced to  9  hours.  Only  such  employment  is  regarded  as  not 
requiring  employees  to  sleep  away  from  home  as  permita 
unbroken  rest  at  home  of  at  least  9  hours,  between  6  p-ii. 
and  la  11. 

Rest  periods  must  be  at  least  9  hours  in  length  if  spent  at 
home,  and  7  hours  if  away  from  nome.  No  two  coosecntave 
rest  periods  may  be  of  less  than  9  hours'  length,  nor  make  a 
total  of  less  than  16  hours.  A  holiday  of  at  least  a4  hours  is 
to  be  granted  every  15  days  on  an  average,  and  not  more  than 
30  days  may  elapse  between  two  such  hoUdays.  These  holi- 
days are  to  be  reckoned  at  their  actual  length,  less  14  hours, 
in  making  up  the  14-day  average. 

The  schedule  time  of  through  freight  and  pa-siengei  tmins 
is  to  be  diminished  by  10  per  cent  in  making  up  the  total  oC 
the  working-time.  In  other  respects  the  regulations  are  the 
same  for  the  trainmen  as  for  locomotive  employees,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  trainmen  no  mention  is  made  of  itaaiau 
periods  spent  at  home. 

Depot  and  station  employees  may  be  requited  to  work  is 

hoois^  per  day  with  periods  of  unbroken  rest  of  at  least  9 

houn'  duiation,  tho  these  may  be  reduced  to  8  houzs  where 

the    employee    is    lodged    on    the    premises. 

Shorter  rest  periods  are  to  be  allowed  for  the 

Employees  taking  of  meals  near  the  middle  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  day.  One  holiday  or  >  half- 
holidays  per  month  must  be  allowed  employees 
of  this  class.  The  holidays  for  a  months  may  be  allowed  to 
accumulate,  but  not  more  than  a  months  may  pass  without 
a  holiday.  Such  a  day  includes  the  entire  interval  between 
a  consecutive  nights  of  rest.  A  half-holiday  begins  or  ends 
at  the  midd.e  of  a  customary  day  of  labor,  and  must  be  iiz>- 
mediately  preceded  or  followed  by  a  night  of  rest.  These 
days  and  half-days  are  entirely  at  the  dfisposal  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  may  be  spent  away  from  home  if  they  ao  de- 
sire. 

At  stations  having  both  night  and  day  service  night  service 
shall  not  be  required  of  any  employee  tor  more  than  14  con- 
secutive nights.  When  the  change  is  made  from  day  or 
tiight  service  to  the  other  shift,  an  unbroken  rest  iwriod  of  at 
least  a4  hours  must  be  allowed.  Employees  enjoyins  this 
privilege  are  not  granted  the  monthly  hofidaya  or  nalf-boE- 
days  mentioned  above.  Where  night  service  is  especially 
heavy  the  minister  of  public  works  may  require  the  alterna- 
tion of  shifts  after  7  nights  of  duty,  or  such  other  number  np 
to  14,  as  he  nuiy  approve.  Employees  at  small  stations  and 
stopping-places  requiring  the  attendance  of  but  a  single  per- 
son and  at  which  there  are  not  more  than  three  trsins  daily  in 
each  direction  may  be  required  to  serve  for  more  than  la 
hours,  but  their  prindpal  rest  periods  may  tu>t  be  reduced 
below  8  hours. 

Watchmen,  K^nal-  and  gatekeepers,  and  employees  charged 
with  the  inspection  and  maintenance  of  ways  may  be  reqoired 
to  work  not  more  than  la  houts  per  day,  with  an  imbroken 
rest  of  at  least  9  hours,  or  of  8  hours  where  they  lodge  on  the 
premises.  Ten  hours  is  the  minimum,  however,  for  employees 
where  a  female  gatekeeper  is  employed,  and  the  male  en>- 
ployee  is  required  to  rise  at  night  at  the  call  of  the  public.  A 
rest  of  about  one  hour  for  meals  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  middle 
of  the  day;  and  if  the  work  period  exceeds  1 1  hotus  in  length, 
there  must  be  an  additional  interval  of  rest,  about  one  half 
hour  in  length,  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon.  Suitable 
warmed  sheltera  must  be  furnished  at  posts  of  duty  where 
employees  may  eat. 

At  points  requiring  night  as  well  as  day  service,  where 
males  alone  are  employed,  the  same  proviaiotis  are  applicable 
to  consecutive  night  empk>yment  and  rest  petiods  at  change 
of  shifts  as  in  the  case  of  station  employees.  The  positions 
of  permanent  attendants  at  gates  and  semaphores  may  be 
filled  by  females  for  the  day  service  and  by  males  at  msht 
without  alternation.  Such  employees  are  entitled  to  an  on- 
interrupted  holiday  of  36  hours'  loigth  each  month.  Where 
the  employees  concerned  are  husband  and  wife,  they  may. 
if  they  desire,  enjoy  the  holiday  simultaneously  lor  the  term 
of  34  hours. 

With  regard  to  railway  employees  abandoning  their  em- 
ployment the  railway  law  of  Prance,  dated  July  15,  1845, 
directs  that  engineers  or  brakemen  wlio  abandon  their  posts 
during  a  run  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  the  term 
not  to  be  less  than  six  months  nor  nw>re  than  two  yean  in 
length. 

GusTAVUs  A.  Wbbbr,  LL.B. 

RBrBRBNCBS:  Gustavus  A.  Weber.  Labor  Ltgislalum  im  At 
U.  S.,  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor;  Lindley  A. 
Clark,  Lams  ef  Fortign  Countrits  Rtlatint  to  Employ—t  es 
Railroads. 
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SAHWAT  MZLBAOE:  The  table  below  gives 
the  mileage  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world 
according  to  the  latest  obtainable  statistics. 

Railway  Hobaob  or  thi  World 


RAILWAYS  AVD  RAILWAY  PROBLEMS:  We 

consider  this  subject  under  the  following  heads: 
(I.)  The  United  States;  (II.)  Foreign  Countries; 
(III.)  Railway  Problems;  (IV.)  Remedies   Pro- 


COONTBT 


Argentina 

Australasia : 

Commonwealth  of  Austrafia. 

New  Zealand 

Austria-Hungary; 

Austria,  including  Bosnia- 1 
Henegovina 

Hungary ! 

Belcium 

B^via 

Bnsil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Central  America: 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduns 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Fiance 

Algeria I 

Tunis I 

French  Bast  Indies 

French  colonies,  n.  e.  s 

German  Empire 

German  cokmies 

Greece 

Haiti 

India,  British 

Italy,  including  Eritrea 

J»Efn 

Fonnosa 

Kongo  Free  State 

Korea 

Luxemburg '..... 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dtitcfa  possessions  in  America . 

Norway. 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Portuguese  colonies 

Rumania 

Russia 

Finland 

Santo  Domingo 

Servia 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switxerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

British  colonies,  n.  e.  s 

United  SUtes  ' 

Philipnne  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

Umgoay 

Venesuela 


Total. 


Lbngtr  or 

RAILWAYS 


Date 


1906 

1906 
1906 


t»o5 

190S 
190s 
1905 
190S 
190S 

1906 
190s 
190S 
1904 
190S 
1906 
190s 
1904 
190S 
190S 
190S 
190s 
1906 

190s 

190S 
190S 
190S 
190S 
190S 
190S 
1906 
190S 
190S 
190S 


190S 


190S 
190S 
190S 
190s 
190S 
190S 
190S 
190S 
190S 
190S 
190S 
1906 
1906 
190S 
190S 
190s 
190s 
1905 
190S 
1905 
X906 
1906 
190S-6 
1906 
1906 
190S 
190S 


Miles 


19,930 

14.988 
i.S'o 


»4.338 

4.37S 
701 

10,600 
97» 

91,180 

»94 

400 

57 

171 

104 

».9J9 

3.435 

4" 

1.S83 

9.043 

iSS 

3.133 

39,018 

3.041 

I.S49 

998 

34.5  »6 

5S9 

695 
140 

98,991 

X0,S30 

4.693 

931 

99; 

536 


19,997 

9,133 

1.430 

37 

I.S15 

157 

34 

1.999 

1.550 

667 

1.975 

39.591 

9,069 

117 

8,789 
7.815 
9,640 
3.1 10 
99.907 

11,191 

918,991 

90O 
900 

i,9ia 

634 


564.073 
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§1 
0.5 
".o 


MiUs 

91. S 

37.0 

98.3 


S.I 

6.1 
3.9 
7-4 
9.4 
33.0 

9.9 
9.9 
.8 
3-4 
i.o 

.08 
1.0 
10. 1 
7.9 
1.3 
3.3 
7-4 

4-3 
.8 

■  4 
5-7 

■  4 
»-9 
1.0 
1.0 
3.0 
1.0 

.8 


9.8 
7.3 

1.6 
•9 
.7 

t 

9 

3 

4 
9 
•3 

1.0 

1.6 
>.4 


0< 


MiUs 
10.8 


so 
94.0 


397.7 

I.o 

3-3 

95.6 

7.0 

19.8 

8.5 

1.9 

3-5 

14.9 

10.5 

.8 

.8 

36.8 

139.7 

1.6 

8.4 

140.9 

19.9 

3-4 

165.3 
S 
97.8 
14.0 
16.0 
69.9 
31.7 
17.8 

6:J 


164. 1 

1-9 

.7 

19. 9 

I.O 

.1 

1.8 
43.1 

38.7 

4.6 
14.4 

6.5 
93.6 

1-9 
450 
45.3 
16. S 

9.8 

188.7 

II. 7 

60.9 

1.7 
58.8 
16.8 


>  Railway  mileage  at  Luzembuig  included  in  that  of 
Netherlands. 

'Including  lailway  mileage  in  Alaska  (69  miles)  and 
Hawaii  (198  miles). 


L  Tbe  United  States 

A.    HISTORY 

On  July  4, 1828,  Charles  Carroll,  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  laid 
the  first  rail  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Raihoad; 
the  first  railroad  of  this  country  to  assume  a 
comprehensive  scale.  Mr.  Carroll  said  he  con- 
sidered the  event  "second  only  to  that  of  signing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  even  second 
to  that."  The  first  tram-road  in  America  was 
the  Quincy  road  (1827)  for  hauling  stone  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument.  The  first  locomotive  in 
America  was  imported  from  England  in  1829,  for 
use  on  the  Caroondale  &  Honesdale  Railroad, 
built  by  .the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany. On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
chartered  in  1827  and  opened  1830,  steam  was 
not  definitely  chosen  for  the  motive  power  tiU 
1&31,  horse-power,  and  even  sails,  having  been 
tried  first.  The  West  Point  foundry  works  built 
tiie  first  American  locomotive  in  1830,  for  use  on 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad  then  being  con- 
structed. The  panic  of  1837  tern- 
's.^ .«<..».  porarily  checked  railroad  building, 
JMginnufft  ^^^  ^^g  ^jj^jg  jjjjg  Qf  ^jjg  Boston  & 

Albany  was  complete  by  1842,  the 
first  road  operated  as  a  through  route.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  were  connected  by  rail  in  1840; 
New  York  and  Boston  in  1849;  New  York  and 
Lake  Erie,  by  the  Erie  road,  in  1851 ;  New  York 
and  Albany  the  same  year ;  New  York  and  Chicago 
in  1853.  The  first  line  to  reach  the  Mississippi  was 
the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  in  1854. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  roads  in  the  United 
States  wiU  be  best  appreciated  by  giving  the 
figures.  In  1828  there  were  }  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  country;  in  1830,  41  miles;  in  1840,  2,800 
miles;  in  1850,  9,000  miles;  in  i860,  9,800  miles; 
in  1870,  50,000  miles;  in  1880,  82,000  miles;  in 
1890,  163,420  miles;  in  1905,  218,101  miles. 

The  first  roads  were  very  moderately  successful. 
Legislatures  were  suspicious  of  them.  The  Illi- 
nois Central  received  the  first  land  grant  in  iSji, 
tho,  after  that,  land  grants  were  given  freely. 
(See  Public  Domain.)  The  first  charters  were 
very  cautious,  and  there  were  no  general  bills  for 
condemning  property  to  rive  railroads  the  right 
of  way,  but  m  1850  the  riew  York  Legislature 
granted  railroad  corporations  the  right  to  run 
their  lines  wherever  tney  saw  fit,  subject  only  to 
certain  conditions  in  the  cities.  This  was  a  com- 
plete surrender  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  every 
attempt  to  supervise,  regulate,  and  control  the 
operations  of  railroad  corporations,  but  it  seemed 
productive  of  such  immediate  benefits  that  state 
after  state  followed  the  example. 

No  evil  results  of  this  lack  of  state  supervision 
were  apparent  until  1857,  when  a  financial  crisis 
brought  bankruptcy  to  many  of  the  roads.  To 
prevent  the  insolvent  roads  being  closed  to  satisfy 
the  bondholders  or  first  mortgagees,  the  lawyers 
for  the  second  mortgagees  and  the  stockholders 
devised  a  plan  of  "reorganization."  Under  this 
policy  of  reorganization  the  first  mortgage  holders 
were  given  bonds  representing  a  first  lien  on  the 
roads  and  bonds  representing  accrued  interest. 
The  junior  mortgagees  were  recognized  by  pre- 
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feired  stock,  and  the  fonner  stockholders,  after 
paying  something  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
readjustment,  were  given  common  stock  to  rep- 
resent their  former  mterest  in  the  roads.  This 
accumulated  debt  was  called  "increased  capital," 
but  in  latter-day  parlance  has  developed  stock- 
watering.     (See  WATERED  Stock.) 

The  crisis  of  1857  put  an  effective  stop  to 
railroad  and  land  grants,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  Civil  War.  The  war,  however,  gave  land 
grants  a  wider  scope.  A  railroad  to  California  was 
a  political  necessity.  (See  Pacific  Railroads.) 
The  first  effective  bill  for  the  Union  Pacific  was 
passed  in  1864,  and  the  last  rail  laid  in  1869.  It 
led  to  railroad  favoritism,  upon  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, in  colossal  proportions. 

From  183s  to  June  30,  1892,  railroad  corpora- 
tions received  from  Congress,  directly  and  through 
the  states,  grants  of  land  aggregating 
Land  Graati  56.483,804  acres,  or  an  average  of 
9,600  acres  for  every  mile  of  road 
constructed  under  the  terms  of  the 
granting  acts.  In  addition  to  these  gifts  of  land 
the  roads  received  subsidies  of  money  from  Con- 
gress, the  states,  counties,  townships,  cities,  and 
villages.  The  five  Pacific  railroads  (the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Texas  Pacific)  alone 
received  subsidies  of  U.  S.  bonds  amounting  to 
$64,623,512,  and  the  interest  paid  on  the  same 
by  the  tj.  S.  Government  amounted  up  to  June 
30,  189T,  to  $90,241,379.22.  (See  artitue  Public 
Domain.) 

According  to  Poor's  Manual  for  1884,  the  aver- 
age cost  per  mile  of  the  railroads  in  the  U.  S. 
did  not  exceed  $30,000.  The  early  railroads 
were  purely  local,  chartered  and  built  by 
local  communities.  The  New  York  Central  was 
consolidated  from  eleven  different  railroads  in 
1853.  Vanderbilt,  till  then  one  of  the  foremost 
steamboat  owners  in  the  world,  did  not  go  into 
railroads  to  any  extent  till  1 864.  Mr.  Scott  entered 
the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1850. 
As  a  result  of  his  management  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  owns  to-day  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
most  valuable  railway  property  in  the  U.  S. 
Next  to  these  great  systems  were  developed  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  the  north,  the  Erie  in  the  middle, 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  the  south,  they 
being  hindered  respectively  by  disadvantage  of 
situation,  by  speculation,  and  by  the  Civil  War. 

The  next  development  of  combination  was  the 
development  of  sleeping-car  companies,  express 
companies,  and  freight  transportation  companies, 
which  ran  through  cars  over  many  roads.     The 
first  railroad  pools  were   probably 
f</>».i>i«.     developed  in  a  small  way  in  New 
ti(mii       England.     The  fir^t  to  have  impor- 
tant public  history  was  the  Chicago- 
Omaha  pool,  in  1870,  between  three 
roads.     The  first  great  inter-railway  association 
was   the  Southern  Railway  &  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation, begun  under  the  lead  of  Albert  Fink,  in 
1873.    The  first  great  railway  war  began  in  1869, 
when  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  fell  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds.     The  first 
trunk-line  pool  on  West-bound  traffic  was  formed 
in  i8;r7,andon  East-bound  in  1879. 

Railroad  legislation  was  all  in  favor  of  railroads. 
The  only  fear  was  that  roads  would  not  be  built 
fast  enough.  Railroads  were  variously  taxed, 
and  liabibties  only  slightly  enforced.  The  first 
popular  feeling  of  any  force  against  railroads  was 
the  Granger  movement    (1870-77).     Nowhere 


had  railroad  subsidies  been  more  recklessly  voted 
than  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  ^tweea 
1865  and  1871  $500,000,000  nad  been  invested  in 
Western  railways.  The  price  of  wheat  began  to 
fall.  With  transportation  charges  at  tormer 
figiues,  the  farmers  could  not  pay  their  debts; 
with  charges  reduced,  the  roads  could  not  pay 
theirs.'  Roads  under  competition  cut  down 
rates    to    nearly    nothing    between 

Qffjfg^f     competing  points,  and,  where  thoe 

KoWent  Y^  °°  competition,  charged  what 
they  would.  The  feelmg  among  the 
farmers  ran  high.  The  first  tangible 
results  were  reached  in  Illinois.  The  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1870  made  an  important 
declaration  concerning  state  control  of  rates,  on 
the  basis  of  which  a  law  was  passed  in  187 1  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  maxima.  Judge  Lau- 
rence pronounced  the  bill  unconstitutionaL  At 
the  next  election  he  was  defeated.  The  law  of 
1873  avoided  the  issues  raised  by  Judge  Laurence. 
Similar  laws  were  immediately  passed  by  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  and  a  much  more  stringent  law, 
the  so-called  Potter  law,  which  the  railroads 
favored  because  so  stringent,  hoping  thus  to  kill 
it.  The  roads  appealed  to  the  courts,  but  were 
defeated.  Finally  in  1877  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  S.  sustained  the  constitutionahty  of  the 
Granger  laws.  But  the  laws  defeated  themselves. 
Railroad  construction  came  to  a  standstill.  In 
Wisconsin  some  existing  roads  could  not  be  kept 
up.  The  men  who  passed  the  Potter  law  in  1874 
hurriedly  repealed  it  after  two  years'  trial.  Since 
then,  however,  the  hostility  to  railroads  has 
grown  more  general. 

The  Hepburn  committee  was  appointed  in  New 
York  "to  investigate  alleged  abuses  in  railroad 
management,"  the  hearings  before  which  form 
the  most  important  evidence  in  the  railway  ques- 
tion. In  1877  the  strikes  called  universal  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  Railway  commissions  were 
everywhere  established,  that  of  Massachusetts — 
perhaps  the  most  successful — as  early  as  1869. 
The  commission  of  Iowa,  perhaps  the  next  most 
successful,  dates  from  1878.  California  gave  its 
commission  almost  unlimited  power.  As  a  re- 
sult the  railroads  found  it  necessary  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  commission. 

In  1885  the  U.  S.  Senate  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  railroad  abuses.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  report  Cong;ress  enacted 

j-y_  _  a  law  which  went  into  effect  in 
OommiMioni  AP"^'  '^87.  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  a  pubuc 
institution  ever  since.  During  the 
debates  on  that  bill  .the  railroad  lobby  was  ener- 
getic and  active.  The  intent  of  the  framer  of  the 
bill  was  that  the  law  should  give  control  of  the 
railroads  to  the  commission  to  be  appointed ;  but 
the  combined  railroad  interests  01  the  country 
went  to  work  to  change  the  bill,  and  it  received 
the  signature  of  the  president  in  such  a  form  as  to 
be  almost  worthless. 

The  courts  decided  that  the  law  did  not  give  the 
commission  power  to  fix  rates,  and  the  procedure 
and  penalties  of  the  act  proved  to  be  compara- 
tively ineffective  in  relation  to  the  worst  railroad 
abuses.  Multitudinous  discriminations  of  tfae 
most  grievous  sort  continued  year  after  year. 
The  commission  recognized  and  clearly  stated 
the  inadequacy  of  the  law  and  asked  Congress  for 
amendments  to  make  the  law  effective.  Bat 
Congress  did  nothing  until  1903,  when  the  Elkins 
Bill  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  re- 
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bates  and  other  forms  of  favoritism  and  discrim- 
ination. This  also  proved  to  be  insufficient,  and 
in  1906,  as  the  result  «f  two  vigorous  messages 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  strenuous  efforts 
on  his  part,  Congress  passed  the  Hepburn  Rate 
Bill,  which  greatly  increases  the  powers  of  the 
commission,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  it  to 
put  an  effective  check  on  the  worst  forms  of 
discrimination  and  abuses  of  the  rate-making 
power. 

The  bin  provides  that  when  the  cctnminion,  upon  com- 
plaint and  aearing,  has  adjudged  a  rate  &xt  by  a  common 
carriar  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory, or  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial,  it  may  determine 
and  prescribe  what  will  be  the  just  and  reasonable  rate 
in  such  case,  which  shall  thereafter  be  the 
maximum  rate,  and  may  order  the  carrier  to 

Bate  Bill  desist  from  charging  the  unjust  rate.  This 
order  is  to  take  emct  within  a  reasonable  time, 
not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  to  continue  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years,  unless  modified  by  the  com- 
mission or  set  aside  bv  the- courts.  Appeals  must  be  taken 
within  thirty  days  and  have  precedence.  The  conunission 
may  also  piescnbe  what  regulation  or  practise  in  respect  to 
snch  transportation  is  fair  and  reasonable  and  require  it  to  be 
thereafter  followed.  Enforcement  of  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mission rany  be  had  by  injimction  or  other  mandatory  order. 

It  is  provided  that  any  company  or  officer  who  knowingly 
fails  or  neglects  to  obey  any  such  order  of  the  commission 
is  liable  to  a  petulty  of  tj.ooo  for  each  offense,  and  in  case 
of  a  continued  violation,  each  day  is  to  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense. 

Rebates  and  discriminations  of  all  kinds  are  again  pro- 
hibited; every  person  or  corporation,  whether  corrunon 
carrier  or  shipper,  agent  or  trustee,  guilty  of  giving,  receiving, 
or  soliciting  discriminations  or  rebates  may  be  nned  from 
$1,000  to  930,000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
yeius:  shippers  found  guilty  may  be  fined  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  rebates  and  three  times  the  value  of  |uiy  other 
consideration  received. 

The  commission  may,  at  its  discretion,  prescribe  the  forms 
of  all  accounts,  reports,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by  the 
railways,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  inspection  01  these  by 
the  commission  at  any  time.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  carrier  or 
its  officers  or  agents  to  keep  any  other  records,  accounts,  or 
memoranda  except  those  prescribed  by  the  commission,  and 
penalties  are  provided  for  false  entries  in  railway  bookkeeping. 

No  change  is  to  be  made  by  the  luilways  in  any  mte  except 
after  thirty  days'  notice  to  the  commission,  unless  the  com- 
mission, for  good  cause  shown,  allows  changes  upon  shorter 
notice. 

The  express  companies  and  sleeping-car  lines  are  made 
common  carriers:  the  private-car  hues  are  included  in  the 
term  "transportation"  and  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission.  After  May  i,  1908,  no  railroad  shall 
engage  in  the  transportation  of  commodities  of  its  own  in 
competition  with  shippers  over  its  lines.  This  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  mining  of  coal,  the  production  of  coke,  etc. — 
the  railroad  control  of  the  coal-mining  industry. 
•  The  law  contains  a  qualified  prohibition  of  free  passes.  It 
says  that  "no  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  issue  or  ^ve  any  interstate 
free  ticket,  free  pass,  or  free  transportation  for  passengers, 
except  to  its  employees  and  their  families,  its  officers,  agents, 
surgeons,"  etc. 

It  increases  the  number  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sionexs  to  seven,  their  term  of  office  to  be  seven  years  and 
their  salaries  to  be  tio.ooo  per  annum,  and  permits  four  of 
them  to  be  of  one  political  party. 

While  there  are  some  good  features  in  the  law, 
it  certainly  does  not  amount  to  much  as  a  rate- 
regulative  measure.  It  gives  the  commission 
the  formal  power  to  fix  the  maximum  rate,  but  it 
gives  the  railroads  the  power  to  take  the  commis- 
sion's orders  into  court  and  obstruct  and  largely 
nullify  the  commission's  efforts  to  secure  just  and 
equal  treatment.  Even  if  the  bill  had  passed  in 
its  original  form,  it  would  have  been  quite  inad- 
equate, as  the  power  to  fix  and  enforce  a  maxi- 
mum rate  is  not  the  power  to  secure  equal  rates. 
The  commission  has  no  authority  to  revise  rates 
on  its  own  motion  nor  to  control  classification  by 
which  railroads  can  readily  change  rates.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  valuation  of  railroad 
property,  which  is  essential  to  the  fixing  of  fair 
rates.  Nothing  is  done  about  the  basing-point 
system.    No  adequate  provision  is  made  to  meet 


the  trick  of  withholding  testimony  and  concealing 
facts. 

The  coal  roads  are  reported  to  have  already 
projected  a  billion-dollar  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  merging  and  holding  the  anthracite  prop- 
erties and  so  circtunventing  the  law. 

The  law  does  not  touch  overcapitalization,  nor 
stock-gambling,  nor  the  political  relations  of  the 
railroads,  but  rather  tends  to  intensify  tibeir  po- 
litical relations. 


B.   STATISTICS    FOR   THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  following  data  are  from  the  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1905,  and  June  30,  1906: 

The  total  single-tiack  mileage  of  raitways  in  the  U.  S. 
June  30,  1905,  was  arS.ioi  milo^  or  4,196  miles  more  than  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  preliminary  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  i90<^,  incluaes  the  returns  from  85  a 
railway  companies,  representing  an  operated  mileage  of 
310,018  miles,  "or  approximately  09  per  cent  at  the  mileage 
that  will  be  covered  by  the  complete  report  for  the  year," 
indicating  therefore  a  total  miksuge  of  about  333,000  miles. 

On  June  30,  190s,  there  were  in  the  service  of  the  carriers 
48.3^7  locomotives.  These  locomotives,  excepting  947,  were 
classified  as:  Passenger,  1 1,6 18;  freight,  37,869;  and  switching, 
7,933. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  was  1,843,871,  or 
44,3 10  more  than  for  the  year  1904.  This  rolling  stock  was 
thus  assigned:  Passenger  service,  40,713  cars;  freight  service, 
1,731,409  cars,  and  company  service,  70,749  cars.  These 
figures  do  not  include  cars  owned  by  pnvate  commercial  firms 
or  corporations. 

The  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  in  the  service  of  the 
railways  aggregated  1,891,338,  of  which  1,641,395  were  fitted 
with  train  bmkes,  or  an  increase  for  the  year  a  86,633,  and 
1,871,^90  were  fitted  with  automatic  couplers, 
or  an  increase  of  ,f  8,560.  Nearly  all  the  looo- 
Bqglpment  motives  and  cars  in  the  passenger  service  had 
train  brakes  and  all  but  83  Icjcomotives  in  the 
same  service  were  fitted  with  automatic 
coupleis.  Only  x.63  per  cent  of 'cars  in  the  passenger  service 
were  without  automatic  couplers.  Substantially  all  the 
freight  locomotives  had  tmin  brakes  and  automatic  couplets. 
Of  1,731,409  cais  in  the  freinht  service  on  Jtme  30,  1905,  the 
number  fitted  with  train  brakes  was  i,s  15,354  and  with  auto- 
matic couplers  1,715,854. 

The  reported  number  of  persons  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
railways  m  the  U.  S.  on  June  30,  1905,  was  1,383,196.  which 
is  eqmvalent  to  an  average  of  637  employees  per  100  miles 
of  line.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  as  compared  with  the  year  1904  of  86,075,  or  96 
per  100  miles  of  line.  Of  the  employees  54,817  were  engine- 
men,  57,893  firemen,  41.061  conductors,  and  xxi.405  were 
other  trainmen.  There  were  ^5,533  switch- tenders,  crossing- 
tenders,  and  watchmen.  Railway  employees,  disregarding 
a  small  number,  were  thus  assigned  among  the  four  general 
divisions  of  railway  employment;  For  general  administration, 
54,141;  for  maintenance  of  ways  and  structures,  448,370;  for 
maintenance  of  equipment,  381,000;  and  for  conducting 
transportation.  595,456. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  reported  as  paid 
to  employees  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was 
t8j9<944,68a. 

On  June  30,  1905,  the  par  value  of  the  amount  of  railway 
capital  outstanding  was  $13,803,358,131,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  capitalization  of  $65,936  per  mile  for  the  railways  in  the 
U.  S.  Of  this  capita]  there  existed  as  stock  $6,554,557,051, 
of  which  $5,180,933,907  was  common  and  $1,373,633,144 
preferred;  the  remaining  part,  $7,350,701,070,  represented 
funded  debt. 


Of  the  total  capital  stock  outstanding,  $3,435,^70,337,  or 

7,16  per  cent,  paid  no  dividends.     The  amount  of  dividends 

declared  during  the  year  was  $337,964,483, 

being  equivalent  to  5.78  per  cent  on  dividend- 

CapitalilS-   paying  stock. 

tlan  ^'  total  amount  of  funded  debt  (omitting 

^''a  equipment,  trust  obligations)  that  paid  no  in- 

terest was  $449, 100,396,  or  6.36  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  railway  stock  out- 
standing, $3,070,053,108  were  reported  as  owned  by  railway 
corporations,  and  of  railway  bonds,  $568,100,031  were  so 
reported. 

The  number  of  passengeis  reported  as  carried  by  the  rail- 
ways in  the  year  ending  June  30,  190}.  was  738,834,667,  this 
item  being  33,414,985  more  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
190^.  The  passenger  mileage,  or  the  number  of  passengers 
earned  one  mile,  was  3^800,149,436,  the  increase  being 
1,876,935,900  passenger-miles. 

The  number  of  tons  of  freight  reported  as  carried  (includ- 
ing  freight  lecaiTed  from  connections)  was  i,4s7.7Sii905, 
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which  exceeds  the  tonnage  of  the  year  1904  by  117,839,740 

tons.     The  ton  mileage,  or  the  number  of  tons  carried  one 

mile,  was  186,463, 109,^10,  the  increase  being 

zx, 941,019,933    ton-nules.     The    number    01 

Pll]l||e        tons  earned  one  mile  per  mile  of  line  was 

j^^  861,396,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  density 

Bemee       of  freight  traffic  M  3 1.910  ton-miles  per  mile 

of  line. 

The  average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,1905,  was  1.963  cents,    ror  the 

preceding  year  the  average  was  3.006  cents.     The  avexage 

revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  .766  cent;  the  like  average  for 

the  year  1904  was  .78  cent.     The  ratio  of  operating  expenses 

to  earnings  for  the  year  1905  was  66. 78' per  cent.     For  1904 

this  ratio  was  67.79  per  cent. 

The  gross  earmngs  of  the  railways  in  the  U.  S.  from  the 
opetation  of  a  16,973.6 1  miles  of  line  were,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  190S,  $3,083,483,406,  being  1107,308,315  fireater 
than  for  the  year  1904,  and  for  the  first  time  exceeding  the 
two-billion  mark.  Their  operating  expenses  were  $1,390,603,* 
153,  or  $5 1,705,899  more  than  in  1904. 

The  prelimiiiary  report  for  1006  shows  that  the  gross  earn- 
ing of  the  853  roads  above  referred  to  were  $3,319,760,0^0. 
Tfijs  amount  included  as  earnings  from  passenger  service 
t<ii8.S5S.934.   or  36.66  per  cent;  from  the  freight  service, 
$1,640,943,863,  or  70.74  per  cent,  and  mis- 
cellaneous earnings,  $60,361,334,  or  3.6  per 

Saningt     cent.     The  gross  earning  for  1906  averaged 
l_^  $io,$43    per    mile.     This    average    is    much 

_    _  higher  than  the  hke  average  for  any  previous 

BcpeilMt  year  since  the  organization  of  the  commission. 
(This  is  the  3otn  annual  report.)  The  gross 
earnings  of  the  railways,  as  shown  in  the  final 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  represented  an 
average  of  $9,598  on  316,973.61  miles  of  line  opexuted.  For 
1906,  as  shown  b^  the  preliminary  report,  the  operating 
expexises  of  the  railways  were  $1,533,163,153,  or  $6,963  per 
mile.  The  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  earnings  was  66.05 
per  cent.  The  same  average  in  the  final  report  for  the  year 
X905  was  66,78  per  cent.  This  advance  report  shows  that 
the  net  earnings  of  the  same  roads  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1906,  were  $787,596,877,  or  $3,580  per  mile.andfor  the  year 
X905 ,  $690,69  X ,  15  X.  * 

The  amount  reported  by  the  carrieis  as  income  from  sources 
other  than  operation  was  $133,634,983,  which  amount  in- 
cludes a  few  duplications  due  to  the  method  of  accounting 
followed  by  certain  of  the  reporting  carriers.  The  total  net 
income  of  the  operating  roads  covered  by  this  report  was 
$930,33  X, 859.  Against  thitf  amount  was  charged  for  interest. 
rents,  betterments,  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  items  the  sum  cc 
$590,386,554,  and  as  dividends  the  sum  of  $339,406,598, 
teiving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $xoo,438,707.  The  taxes 
cbaxged  to  incoxne  during  th»  year  were  $68,903,388.  The 
final  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905.  showed  a  surplus 
of  $89,043,490.  The  amount  of  dividends  declared  in  xoo6  was 
$34,348,605  more  than  that  shown  for  the  dividends  of^pxacti- 
cally  the  same  roads  in  X905.  This  preliminary  xeport,  as  al- 
ready stated,  relates  to  operating  roads  only,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  statement  of  any  dividends  by  leased  lines  from  the 
income  they  received  as  rent.  The  dividends  declared  by  sub- 
sidiary leased  lines  for  the  year  1905  were  about  $35,750,000. 

The  total  number  of  casualties  to  persons  on  the  railways 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was  95,711, 
of  which   0,703    represented   the  number  of 

AMldantt     persons  killed  and  86,008  the  number  injured. 
Casualties     occurred    among    three     general 
classes  of  railway  employees,  as  follows;  Train- 
men, 1.990  killed  and  39,853  injured:  switch-tenders,  crossing- 
tenders,  and  watchmen,   136  killed,  883  injured;  other  em- 
ployees, 1,33s  killed,  36,097  injured. 

The  number  of  passengers  killed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Z905  was  537  and  the  number  injured  10,457.  In  the 
previous  year  441  passengers  were  killed  and  9.1 11  injured. 
The  total  number  of  persons  other  than  employees  and 
passengers  killed  was  5,80s;  injured,  8,718.  The  total  num- 
ber of  casualties  to  persons  other  than  employees  from  being 
struck  by  trains,  locomotives,  or  cars  was  4,569  killed  and 
4,163  injured.  The  ratios  of  casualties  indicate  that  1  em- 
ployee^ in  every  4 1 1  was  killed  and  x  employee  in  every  3 1 
was  injured.  With  regard  to  trainmen — that  is,  enginemen, 
firemen,  conductors,  and  other  trainmen- — it  appeaia  that  i 
tiaiaman  was  killed  for  every  133  employed  and  i  was  injured 
for  every  9  employed. 

In  ifof  I  passenger  was  killed  for  every  1,375,856  carried, 
and  I  injured  for  every  70.655  carried.  For  1904  the  figures 
show  that  1,633,367  passengers  were  carried  for  1  killed,  and 
78,533  passengers  were  carried  for  i  injured.  For  1895  i 
passenger  was  killed  for  every  3,984,83s  carried,  and  i  injured 
for  every  313,651  carried, 

n.  Foreign  Countiles 

A.    GREAT    BRITAIN 

Englaitd  is  the  birthplace  of  the  iron  horse. 
Steam  transportation  t>egan  about  1825.  The 
profits  of  the  early  lines  were  so  large  that  railway 


stocks  went  to  a  premium  of  100  per  cent.  And 
in  consequence  01  this  a  mania  for  building'  rail- 
roads broke  out  in  18.^,  resulting  in  overoon- 
struction,  panic,  and  collapse. 

No  national  plan  of  railway  location  was  adopt- 
ed. The  English  theory  was  private  railways 
with  competition  and  parliamentary  regulation. 

In  1844  a  select  committee,  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  its  chairman  and  guiding  spirit,  went 
over  the  whole  railway  question  and  reported 
that  rates  were  too  high;  that  "competition  be- 
tween railway  companies  is  likely  to  do  more  in- 
jury to  them  than  good  to  the  public";. that,  on 
the  other  hand,  monopoly  in  private  hands  was 
to  be  dreaded  and  guarded  against,  and  that  the 
government  should  reserve  power  to  purchase  the 
fines  at  reasonable  cost  after  a  given  time.  Tbe 
next  year  the  Gladstone  bill  known  as  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act  was  passed,  providing:  (i)  for  fares 
not  exceeding  two  cents  a  mile  at  least  on  one 
train  a  day ;  (3)  revision  of  the  maximum  rates :  (3) 
certain  jxjwers  for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order 
to  hold  the  railways  to  the  law;  and  (4)  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the  State. 
in  the  discretion  of  Parliament,  at  any  time  after 
twenty-one  years  from  that  date  (1844)  upon 
payment  of  twenty-five  times  the  annual  divis- 
ible profits  estimated  on  the  average  of  the  three 
then  next  preceding  years." 

Before  the  stated  time  arrived,  however,  rail- 
way earnings  had  grown  so  large,  and  railway  in- 
fluence had  become  so  great,  that  the  option  of 
purchase  was  not  exercised,  tho  the  possiDle  ulti- 
mate possession  of  the  railways  by  uie  State  has 
been  kept  steadily  in  view,  every  railway  act  since 
1844  being  made  subject  to  the  Gladstone  law  of 
that  year  and  the  option  therein  contained. 

The  English  railway  rates  are  on  the  whole 
far  higher  than  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  U.  S., 
the  average  ton-mile  rate  being  estimated  at 
two  cents  and  a  half  and  the  average  passenger 
rate  at  about  two  cents  and  one-quarter.  Con- 
sidering actual  rates  instead  of  averages,  taking 
the  charges  for  similar  services  over  the  same  dis- 
tances, Acworth  says  "the  English  rates  are  the 
highest  in  Europe,  but  are  not  so  high  on  local 
traffic  as  the  rates  in  the  U.  S." 

The  English  freight  rate  includes  collection  and 
delivery,  loading  and  unloading,  and  to  a  large 
extent    insurance    also.      Moreover, 
Bates       ^^  traffic  on  the  English  roads  is  in 
small  consignments  and  is  carried  and 
deUvered  with  promptness,  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  their  ton-mile  rate  is  higher  than 
ours,   especially   when   we   remember   that   our 
average  haul  is  very  much  greater,  and  that  cut 
rates  and  secret  rebates,  bringing  the  receipts 
below  the  published  tariff,  do  not  exist  in  Eng'- 
land  to  anything  like  the  extent  they  are  prac- 
tised here.     These  things  help  to  explain  why  the 
English  ton-mile  rate  is  more  than  three  times  the 
American  average  of  .78  of  a  cent,  which  is  largely 
due  to  our  discriminations  and  enormous  whole- 
sale shipments  of  cheap  goods  for  immense  dis- 
tances. 

As  compared  with  rates  in  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, English  rates  are  very  high,  and  there  has 
been  for  many  years  a  constant  agitation  for 
reduction.  In  passenger  rates  some  concessions 
have  been  made,  but  in  freight  rates  on  the  whole 
no  reduction  has  been  made  for  over  thirty-five 
years.  The  roads  unite  and  agree  upon  railway 
rates  and  regulations,  which  are  not  departed 
from  except  on  notice  to  the  other  roads.     Some 
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xnanaKeis  say  there  has  been  no  competition  as  to 
T-ates  tor  forty  or  fifty  years,  with  tne  exception 
ol  a  rate  war  now  and  then  of  limited  duration 
^Lnd  extent,  when  some  new  line  was  opened. 
There  is  competition  in  service,  but  no  competi- 
-fcion  in  rates,  and  the  effort  to  secure  fair  rates  by 
legislation  has  not  been  successful. 

The  joint  committee  of  1872,  one  of  the  ablest 
committees  that  ever  sat  in  England,  reviewed 
■the  forty  years'  effort  at  legislative  regulation  of 
railroads,  and  concluded  that  aside  from  some 
xnoderate  success  in  securing  safety,  English  rail- 
rt}ad  legislation  had  never  accompushed  anything 
it  had  sought  to  bring  about,  nor  prevented  any- 
'thing  it  had  sought  to  hinder. 

The  cost  of  the  practically  useless  mass  of 
3,300  enactments  had  amounted  to  nearly  $400,- 
000,000 — an  enormous  price  to  pay  for  the  dis- 
covery that  regulation  did  not  reprulate.  In 
1873  another  law  was  passed  establishing  a  rail- 
"way  commission  with  power  to  fix  through  rates, 
enjoin  discriminations,  and  give  damages  to  per- 
sons injured  by  railway  violation  of  law.  In 
1881  a  new  committee  investigated  the  workings 
of  this  act,  and  found  that  rates  were  still  too 
high  and  discriminations  still  prevailed.  In  1888 
another  law  was  enacted  strengthening  the  power 
of  State  control  and  ordering  a  revision  of  the 
rates.  Millions  of  railroad  rates  were  put  into 
the  crucible  of  reduction.  The  inquiry  lasted 
130  days,  and  the  official  minutes  occupied  3,926 
pages,  and  in  the  end  the  railroads  got  the  best  of 
It,  for  in  return  for  every  rate  that  was  reduced 
they  succeeded  in  lifting  the  legal  level  of  one  and 
a  half  rates  above  the  former  tariff,  and  a  little 
later  advanced  their  rates  so  that  their  total 
charges  were  lifted  considerably  above  the  totals 
before  the  revision  of  1888.  In  consec^uence  of 
this  another  law  was  passed  in  1894  giving  the 
commission  power,  on  proof  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  any  increase  since  1893,  to  order  a 
return  to  former  rates. 

Complaints  of  extortion  and  discrimination 
still  pour  in  upon  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has 
only  conciliatory  powers,  and  upon  the  com- 
mission, which  has  power  of  injunction,  fine,  and 
imprisonment.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  received 
over  3,200  complaints  since  i883,  nearly  all  of 
them  involving  some  element  of  discrimination 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  And  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Traders'  Association  asserts  that 
numerous  as  are  the  complaints  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  their  association  gets  ten  com- 
plaints to  one  that  goes  to  the  board.  Shippers 
as  a  rule  are  afraid  to  fight  the  railways.  And 
besides  this  the  great  bulk  of  discriminations  are 
not  known  to  any  one  whose  interest  it  would  be 
to  make  complaint. 

The  morals  of  English  railways  are  by  no  means 
so  lofty  as  their  rates.  The  absence  of  conscience 
was  noted  very  early  in  their  history,  and  the 
condition  has  become  chronic.  The  railways 
have  always  had  great  influence  in  Parliament. 
The  landowners  who  owe  so  much  to  the  railways 
and  are  so  largely  interested  in  them  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  both  Houses. 

The  railwavs  still  have  a  large  number  of  their 
directors  in  Parliament  and  others  who  are  large 
shareholders.  They  cannot,  of  course,  control 
legislation  completely,  but  have  sufiiicient  in- 
fluence to  keep  Parliament  from  passing  any 
drastic  legislation,  and  to  secure  such  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  of  anti-railroad  bills  as  may 
make  them  comparatively  innocuous. 


The  British  railway  capitalization  stands  at 
$326,000  a  mile  for  England  and  Wales,  and 
$270,000  a  mile  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom, 
the  highest  national  average  in  the  world. 

The  secrecy  of  English  accounts  is  such  that 
less  is  known  about  the  inside  workings  of  the 
roads  than  in  any  other  country.  In  many 
ways,  except  on  the  best  through  routes,  the  serv- 
ice is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  railways  in 
our  northern  and  western  states,  nor  to  the 
service  on  the  German  roads. 

The  principal  lesson  of  English  railway  history 
is  that  powerful  railroad  interests  left  in  private 
control  cannot  be  satisfactorilv  regulated  by  law. 
No  government  in  the  world  has  tried  harder  to 
control  a  private  railway  system  in  the  public 
interest.  For  over  sixty  years  the  English  Par- 
liament has  striven  to  secure  safety,  to  stamp 
out  discrimination,  prevent  excessive  charees, 
and  control  the  exercise  of  railway  power.  The 
result  is  a  degree  of  safety  superior  indeed  to  ours, 
but  by  no  means  equal  to  that  attained  by  the 
State  railways  of  Germany  and  Belgium;  dis- 
criminations and  excessive  rates  are  still  in 
abundant  evidence,  and  a  general  dissatisfaction 
so  great  that  Acworth,  the  classical  English 
writer  on  railway  subjects  from  the  railway 
standpoint,  corresponding  to  Professor  Hadley 
in  this  country,  told  the  writer  a  few  months  a^ 
that  "nine  out  of  ten  people  in  Great  Britain 
would  vote  for  public  ownership  of  railways  if  Uie 
question  were  submitted  to  a  vote  to-morrow." 
This  testimony  is  especially  weighty  from  the  fact 
that  Acworth  himself  is  not  a  believer  in  public 
ownership,  but  on  the  contrary  is  practically 
identified  with  the  best  corporation  view  of  things 
in  England. 

Among  the  difficulties  in  legislative  control  of 
railways  that  are  often  overlooked  are :  (i)  That, 
as  Acworth  says,  "For  every  shilling  cut  by  an 
expeditious  tribunal  ofi  a  rate  it  is  easy  for  the 
railway  companies  to  withdraw  two  shillings' 
worth  of  facilities.  (2)  For  a  merchant  or  farmer 
to  undertake  to  fight  trained  railway  experts 
with  a  lifetime's  experience  and  with  every  fact 
and  figure  at  their  lingers'  ends  is  only  to  court 
defeat.  (3)  Even  when  a  decision  goes  against  a 
road  it  is  easy  for  it  to  retaliate  by  measures 
which  no  control  can  prevent  unless  it  were  pre- 
pared to  take  upon  itself  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  detailed  management  of  the  line." 

"We  do  not  like  to  quarrel  with  a  railway 
company,"  said  a  large  manufacturer,  "and  this 
very  fact  goes  far  to  nullify  any  legislation  that 
may  be  advanced  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  the  companies. 

B.    BELGIUM 

The  railroad  history  of  Belgium  is  in  vivid  con- 
trast with  that  of  England.  The  first  railways 
were  built  by  the  State,  beginning  in  1833  and 
opening  the  first  line  in  1835.  Tm  government 
laid  out  the  roads  on  the  broad  lines  of  a  care- 
fully considered  national  system  of  transporta- 
tion on  plans  drawn  up  by  George  Stephenson, 
who  was  employed  by  the  government  as  being 
the  greatest  railway  engineer  of  the  age.  After  the 
principal  routes  had  been  occupied  by  the  State 
railways,  concessions  were  granted  to  private 
companies  for  branch  and  connecting  lines  and 
later  for  lines  that  came  naturally  into  competi- 
tion with  the  government  roads. 

For   twenty  years,  i.fpwn   t8s<?  40- 1870,   the 
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government  pursued  the  policy  of  a  State  system 
m  competition  with  private  railways,  the  only 
kind  of  competition  tnat  does  not  lead  to  com- 
bination a|;amst  the  public.  The  companies  con- 
solidated mto  powerful  systems  and  the  com- 
petition between  the  public  and  private  roads  was 
very  earnest.  The  government  began  the  main 
battle  in  1856  by  making  great  reductions  in 
rates.  A  system  of  special  rates  was  introduced, 
with  the  result  that  both  traffic  and  receipts  in- 
creased in  an  astonishing  ratio.  In  1861  the 
reductions  were  extended,  and  a  regular  sliding 
scale  of  charges,  decreasing  according  to  distance, 
was  put  in  force,  being  applied  at  first  to  the 
lowest  and  roughest  class  of  goods.  The  result 
was  an  immediate  increase  of  73.4  per  cent  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  goods  on  wmch  the  reductions 
applied,  and  the  entire  traffic  rose  11.6  per  cent. 
Trie  increase  of  traffic  in  the  half  year  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  average  increase  of  three  years  pre- 
ceding. 

The  next  year  the  low  sliding  rates  were  ex- 
tended to  all  goods  of  the  third  class  and  a  re- 
duced scale  was  put  in  operation  for  the  second 
class.  The  increase  of  tonnage  in  the  ei^th 
year  of  the  experiment  was  106  per  cent.  This 
increase  was  practically  on  the  same  mileage,  as 
only  about  thirty  miles  had  been  added  to  the 
State  lines. 

In  1870,  after  twenty  years'  experience  with 
public  and  private  roads,  side  by  side,  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  take  over  the  private  lines. 
Large  purchases  were  made  in  1871-73,  and  by 
1874  the  government  had  one  half  the  railways 
in  the  country ;  in  1880  it  had  two  thirds;  in  1885 
it  had  three  fourths;  and  in  1905  it  had  over 
seven  eighths  of  all  the  railways,  and  the  only 
remaining  line  of  any  great  importance  will  be 
taken  over  as  soon  as  the  franchise  expires. 

The  financial  results  were  imsatisfactory  at  the 
start.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  there  was  a  de- 
ficit. After  that  the  roads  began  to  make  a  profit, 
and  by  1872  the  profit  on  the  State  lines  was 
6  per  cent  on  the  total  expenditure  to  date.  In 
1882  the  profit  on  the  State  lines  was  5.62  per 
cent,  and  5  per  cent  on  private  lines.  The  profits 
now  are  4A  per  cent.  The  total  expenditure 
on  the  roads  operated  by  the  State  nas  been 
$429,000,000,  the  receipts  $1,042,690,000,  and 
the  profits  $251,000,000. 

The  direct  financial  gains  constitute  the  small- 
est part  of  the  benefits  the  State  railways  have 
conferred  upon  the  country.  The  government 
has  always  treated  the  question  of  earning  a 
profit  as  entirely  secondary  to  the  development 
of  industry,  the  promotion  of  prosperity,  and  the 
service  of  the  public.  The  policy  has  been  to 
use  the  surpluses  for  reducing  rates,  extending 
the  lines,  and  increasing  facilities.  If  the  indirect 
financial  benefits  and  contributions  to  the  general 
prosperity  due  to  the  wise  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment roads  could  be  calculated  and  added  to  the 
direct  financial  gains,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
State  railways  had  returned  to  the  people  in 
money  values  many  times  their  cost,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  moral,  political,  social,  and  civilizing 
values  of  an  honest,  open,  enlightened,  public- 
spirited  management  01  the  public  highways. 

Discrimination  between  individuals  is  unknown. 
Complete  publicity  is  secured  under  State  owner- 
ship and  secret  rebates  or  other  unfair  practises 
are  impossible.  No  serious  trouble  with  tne  "pat- 
ronage" or  other  political  difficulties  have  been 
experienced.    There   have   been   complaints   at 


times  about  the  lack  of  cars,  the  running  of  trains, 
etc.,  but  "nothing  which  will  compare  with  those 
constantly  made  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
America." 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  who  is 
opposed  to  government  ownership,  says:  "In 
judging  the  railroad  policy  of  Belgium  by  its 
results,  all  must  imite  in  admitting  that  they  are 
in  many  respects  extraordinarily  good.  What 
their  averages  are,  we  have  already  seen.  The 
passenger  rates  are  lower  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  except,  perhaps,  on  some  East  Indian 
railroads.  The  freight  rates  are  much  lower  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Nominally  they  are 
about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States." 

C.    FRANCE 

France  did  not  adopt  either  the  competitive 
theory  of  England  or  the  State  system  of  Belgium, 
but  a  sort  of  quasi-partnership  between  private 
companies  owning  and  operatmg  the  roads,  and 
the  government  contributing  funds,  guaranteeing 
dividends,  exercising  extensive  supervision  and 
control,  providing  for  State  participation  in  sur- 
plus profits,  and  reserving  rights  of  purchase 
and  revision  on  terms  generally  regarded  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public. 

The  development  of  the  French  system  was 
very  slow.  While  England  and  Bel^um,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  were  building  rail- 
ways, France  was  trying  to  overcome  the  inertia  of 
private  capital  and  reason  out  a  pro[>er  plan  of 
procedure  in  a  long  series  of  debates,  1833  to  1843, 
especially  in  the  l^t  six  years  of  that  period. 

Nothing  was  settled  till  1842,  almost  a  decade 
after  Belgium  began  to  build  her  State  lines. 
Then  the  government  took  the  lead.  A  plan  pro- 
posed by  Thiers  was  adopted.  A  national  rail- 
way system  was  to  be  built,  the  State  under- 
taking the  earthworks,  masonry,  and  stations, 
and  providing  one  third  of  the  land.  The  de- 
partments (corresponding  to  our  states)  were 
txjund  to  pay  by  inst^ments  the  other  two 
thirds  of  the  land  cost,  and  the  companies  were  to 
lay  down  the  rails,  maintain  the  permanent  way, 
and  find  and  work  the  rolling-stock.  After  forty 
years  the  whole  was  to  revert  to  the  State. 

Nine  great  lines  (seven  radiating  from  Paris 
and  two  provincial)  were  laid  out  by  first-class 
engineers  on  a  carefully  considered  national  plui, 
avoiding  parallel  lines  and  waste  of  capitaL 
Public  confidence  was  won.  Roads  were  built, 
shares  rose  to  50  per  cent  premium,  and  by  184S 
a  total  of  1,092  miles  had  been  opened.  The 
crisis  of  1847-48  compelled  the  government  to 
assume  the  operation  of  several  of  these  roads  in 
order  to  prevent  the  complete  cessation  of  traffic. 

Under  Napoleon  III.  the  railways  were  con- 
solidated into  six  great  systems,  each  with  a  dis- 
tinct territory ;  their  charters  were  prolonged  to 
ninety-nine  years  from  the  date  of  the  extension, 
and  a  complete  system  of  government  regulation 
and  audit  was  provided.  The  ama^amation 
policy,  extension  of  franchises,  etc.,  stimulated 
railway  building,  and  from  1851  to  1857  the  ndl- 
way  mileage  rose  from  3,134  to  4,475  miles,  or 
more  than  doubled.  The  building  had  been  too 
rapid,  and  the  panic  of  1857,  known  as  "the  rail- 
way crisis  of  1857,"  was  the  result.  Construction 
practically  ceased,  and  it  did  not  revive  even  after 
the  panic  had  passed.  The  companies  had  built 
the  lines  that  gave  promise  of  large  profitf. 
Each  had  a  monopoly  in  its  own  district  and  did 
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not  feel  called  upon  to  put  out  branch  lines  to 
develop  outlying  business,  which  must  prove  less 
profitaole  than  the  throtigh  traffic  or  the  local 
business  of  the  more  popidous  routes  their  rail- 
"ways  followed.  This  district  monopoly  is  the 
xnain  characteristic  of  the  French  railway  system. 
England  represents  the  theory  of  private  compe- 
-tition  and  government  regulation.  The  French 
idea  is  private  monopoly  and  government  regu- 
lation. 

In  1883  new  conventions  with  the  big  compa- 
nies were  made.  The  companies  agreed  to  build 
6 ,900  miles  of  new  lines.  Tne  State  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  new  roads  by  annual  instalments  of 
about  thirteen  millions  each  for  seventy-four 
years,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, when  the  whole  system  reverts  to  the  State. 
The  distinction  between  old  lines  and  new  was 
g^ven  up;  the  State  guaranteed  each  company  a 
minimum  dividend  equal  to  the  amount  it  had 
paid  in  preceding  years;  and  the  State's  share  in 
the  profits  was  advanced  from  one  half  to  two 
thirds  of  the  amount  available  for  dividends  be- 
yond certain  high  percentages  fixt  in  the  agree- 
xaents.  The  minimum  dividends  guaranteed  and 
the  quasi-maxima  beyond  which  the  State  comes 
in  for  a  share  are  as  follows: 
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At  every  step  the  railroads  compelled  the  gov- 
emment  to  accord  them  some  great  advantag|e  in 
return  for  the  development  of  railway  facilities 
required  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  In  1843 
they  exacted  a  subsidy,  in  1853  an  extension  of 
franchise,  in  1859  a  guaranty  of  interest  on 
bonds,  in  1883  a  guaranty  of  dividends  on 
stock. 

Yet  the  companies  are  not  happy,  because  the 
government  keeps  such  a  strict  watch  over  them 
and  insists  on  "prying  into  their  private  affairs." 
Every  time-table  and  every  tariff  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  minister  of  public  works  before  it 
can  go  into  effect.  The  government  fixes  maxi- 
mum rates  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister 
and  the  companies  make  whatever  rates  they 
please  up  to  the  maxima,  which  are  very  high — 
considerably  above  the  actual  rates  the  com- 
panies care  to  make  in  most  cases.  The  minister 
must  approve  or  reject  a  tariff  as  a  whole.  He 
has  no  initiative  as  to  rates  nor  any  detailed 
power  of  modification.  He  can  recommend  the 
changing  of  specified  rates  in  any  tariff  proposed 
by  a  company,  but  cannot  require  the  company 
to  adopt  his  suggestions.  If  he  refuses  to  accept 
a  new  tariff  the  old  one  continues  in  force. 

The  minister  controls  the  location  of  new  lines. 
He  must  approve  all  plans  and  may  modify  them 
at  pleasure,  and  construction  is  not  accepted  till 
passed  upon  by  the  State  engineers. 

In  no  other  country  has  so  complete  a  system 
of  public  control  and  supervision  01  railways  been 
developed,  and  yet  the  public  is  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  railwajrs.    No  country,  except 


Italy,  is  so  full  of  railway  complaints  and  of  agita* 
tion  for  State  ownership. 

The  International  Company,  corresponding  to- ' 
our  Pullman  Company,  pays  the  railways  i.6 
cents  a  mile  for  hauling  its  sleepers.  It  is  the 
other  way  round  with  us,  for  our  railways  pay  the 
Pullman  Company  ai  to  3  cents  a  mile  for  the 
privilege  of  hauling  the  sleepers. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  the  French  rail- 
ways not  only  carry  the  mails  free,  but  haul  the 
government  postal  cars  for  .6  of  a  cent  a  mile 
while  charging  the  Sleeper  Trust  1.6  cents  a  mile. 
With  us  the  railways  pay  the  Sleeper  Trust  ai  or 
3  cents  a  mile  and  charge  the  government  in  many 
cases  as  high  as  5  to  ^  cents  a  mile  for  hauling 
railway  postal  cars  m  addition  to  excessive 
charges  on  the  mail  itself. 

The  French  rates  are  very  high,  and,  except  on 
the  best  through  trains,  the  service  is  very  poor, 
according  to  our  standards.  In  spite  of  the  mo- 
nopoly each  road  possesses  in  its  district,  all  the 
big  companies  have  agreed  on  passenger  rates. 
The  average  passenger-mile  rate  is  34  per  cent 
higher  than  in  Germany,  altho  the  average  haul 
in  France  is  about  30  per  cent  longer,  so  that  the 
rate  ought  to  be  lower  instead  of  higher.  Large 
numbers  of  working  people  in  Germany,  nearly 
half  the  low-  rate  travel,  go  on  fares  to  which  60 
per  cent  must  be  added  to  get  the  lowest  French 
rate,  that  for  third-class  travel. 

Freights  are  also  higher  in  France.  The  av- 
erage haul  is  30  per  cent  greater  in  France  than 
Germany,  and;  yet  the  average  rate  per  ton-mile 
is  10  per  cent  higher. 

_  Opinions  differ  about  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion. One  railway  manner  says:  "There  is  no 
such  thing  in  France.  The  criminal  law  is  very 
severe,  and  it  would  mean  imprisonment.  There 
were  complaints  of  favoritism  a  dozen  years  ago, 
but  there  have  been  none  in  recent  years." 
But  very  different  ideas  are  exprest  by  repre- 
sentatives of  shipping  interests  and  others. 
Here  are  some  of  their  statements:  "The  railroads 
hold  manufacturers  and  merchants  at  their  mercy. 
They  favor  the  great,  and  put  the  burdens  on 
the  little  fellows.  The  tariffs  are  full  of  special 
rates,  and  80  or  85  per  cent  of  these  rates  are 
made  simply  for  some  favored  merchant  or  man- 
ufacturer. It  is  true  that  complaints  are  not 
made.  The  danger  is  great.  Where  is  the  mer- 
chant who  dare  undertake  a  campaign  against 
the  g^at  companies?"  The  statement  of  M. 
Cawes  (vol.  iv.,  p.  136,  of  the  "Cours  d'^cono- 
mique  Politique  ')  is  said  to  be  still  true:  "The 
benefit  of  reduced  tariffs  is  accorded  upon  secret 
approaches  and  solicitations;  the  companies  dis- 
pense at  their  will  industrial  prosperity  and 
ruin." 

The  history  of  the  State  lines  in  France  illus- 
trates the  excellent  results  that  government 
management  has  achieved  with  roads  wholly 
unsuccessful  in  private  hands.  Tm 
French  Government  undertook  an 
exceedingly  difficult  task  when  it 
nationalii^ed  the  Southern  lines.  The 
roads  were  bankrupt.  They  were  badly  located, 
in  a  poor  region  left  by  the  Orleans  and  the  West- 
em  roads  because  regarded  as  undesirable.  For 
a  long  time  the  State  system  did  not  have  any 
line  to  Paris.  The  State  system  lacks  the  big  in- 
terests, the  mines,  the  wine  trade,  etc.,  that  so 
materially  aid  the  income  of  the  companies.  Afid 
it  has  no  great  artenr,  national  or  interurban,  be- 
tween great  cities.   Yet,  with  all  these  difficulties. 
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the  State  lines  have  made  a  wonderfully  gcx>d 
record.  Both  freight  an^passenger  rates  are  con- 
siderably lower  on  the  State  Unes  than  on  the 
private  roads  for  similar  distances  and  traffic. 
Even  the  average  rates  per  ton-mile  and  passen- 
ger-mile have  been  lower  than  the  company 
average  nearly  all  the  time  since  the  government 
took  the  roads.  The  State  adopted  from  the 
start  the  policy  of  reducing  rates  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, while  the  companies  lor  many  years  main- 
tained their  rates  substantially  unchanged.  In 
the  first  dozen  years  the  government  reduced 
freight  rates  aj  per  cent  and  passenger  rates  36 
per  cent,  and  the  same  policy  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  time.  Yet  the  State  has  made  a 
good  profit  because  the  business  has  developed 
greatly  with  the  lowering  of  rates.  The  receipts 
per  mile  on  the  State  lines  rose  40  per  cent  in  the 
first  ten  years,  while  the  company's  receipts  per 
mile  remained  practically  stationary.  Prom  1884 
to  1900  the  receipts  per  mile  rose  49  per  cent  on 
the  State  system  and  less  than  8  per  cent  on  the 
company  lines,  while  the  net  earnings  rose  139 
per  cent  for  the  State  road  and  only  10  per  cent 
for  the  companies.  (Journal  Offictal,  1901,  Ch. 
Annexes,  Session  Extraordinaire,  p.  1135.) 

The  State  put  in  more  comfortable  cars,  was 
the  first  to  heaf  cars  of  the  third  class,  and  the  first 
to  use  steam  from  the  locomotive  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  method  was  still  an  experiment  in 
France  in  1903,  tho  it  had  already  bees  success- 
fully used  in  Germany  for  a  long  time.  The  State 
roads  are  more  democratic  than  most  of  the  com- 
panies, carrying  all  classes  on  its  express  trains 
and  giving  third-class  passengers  better  accom- 
modations in  every  way.  Care  and  safety  are 
greater  also  on  the  government  roads,  as  statis- 
tics abundantly  prove.  If  brilliant  and  massive 
results  are  desired,  the  State  system  must  be 
enlarged.  But  in  the  difficult  sphere  to  which  it 
has  t«en  confined,  hedged  about  with  limitations 
by  nature  and  convention,  it  has  done  all  and 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  of  it,  with 
its  enlightened  rate  policy,  its  progressive  initia- 
tive, its  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  labor, 
and  its  fine  record  as  to  safety. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  State  operation  is  growing  in  France; 
that  it  is  now  regarded  by  many  as  the  principal 
question  before  the  country;  and  that  action  is 
probable  at  no  very  distant  date  if  a  way  can  be 
found  that  does  not  involve  too  much  financial 
risk. 

D.    GBRMANT 

The  first  railways  in  Germany  were  private. 
In  Prussia,  whose  histo^  is  of  the  most  impor- 
tance to  us,  railway  building  was  left  to  private 
enterprise  till  1848,  the  government  assisting  in 
some  cases  by  investing  in  stock  or  guaranteeing 
a  minimum  of  interest  on  the  stock. 

The  period  1848  to  1862  was  characterized  by 
the  building  of  State  roads.  Then  came  an  era 
of  speculation,  1863-77,  during  which  many  pri- 
vate roads  were  constructed.  In  1878-79,' after 
long  experience  with  both  public  and  private  rail- 
ways, a  definite  and  final  decision  was  reached 
in  favor,  of  State  roads,  and  from  that  time  on, 
by  purchase  and  construction,  the  government 
has  added  to  its  railway  system  till  now  it  has 
about  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  total  mileage, 
and  it  is  only  a  cjuestion  of  time  when  it  will  have 
the  other  twentieth.  In  every  one  of  the  twenty- 
six  states  of  the  German  nation  the  railways  are 


either  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  in  the  hands  of 
the  government — 30,530  miles  out  of  a  total  of 
33,070  being  public  roads  and  only  2,456  miles 
operated  by  private  companies. 

Commercial  interests  favored  public  op>eratian 
of  railways.  In  1872,  four  years  before  Bismarck 
formed  his  national  railway  policy,  the  German 
Handelstag,  representing  the  united  chambers 
of  commerce,  petitioned  tor  government  mana^- 
ment  of  all  the  railways  to  secure  greater  uni^ 
and  efficiency  and  to  stop  the  abuses  of  the  pri- 
vate railways. 

As  in  America  so  in  Germany,  overconstmc- 
tion  of  railways  on  speculative  ventures  was  a 
main  cause  of  the  crisis  of  1 873.     It  was  substan- 
tially a  railroaa  panic.     The  same 

Hiftorr  X^*''  Lasker,  a  member  of  the  Prus- 
^  sian  Parliament,  made  serious  charges 
in  relation  to  the  private  railways. 
An  investigation  was  ordered.  The  conuni&sxm 
held  fifty-six  sittings,  and  the  evidence  and  con- 
clusions fill  a  thousand  big  quarto  pages.  The 
moral  rottenness  of  the  private  railroads  was 
fully  expo.sed — the  political  pressure  they  used  to 
get  their  franchises ;  the  conscienceless  discrimina- 
tions they  practised  between  persons  and  places: 
the  arbitrary  use  of  industrial  power  to  build  up 
one  and  tear  down  another;  the  absence  of  any 
eSort  to  make  rates  either  absolutely  or  relatively 
reasonable,  except  so  far  as  public  control  may 
intervene;  the  abuse  of  power  for  private  pur- 
poses; the  utter  di.sregard  of  the  public  interest 
wherever  it  conflicted  with  the  private  interest  of 
the  railways — ^all  these  tendencies  or  laws  of  action 
were  revealed  and  masses  of  facts  in  relation  to 
them  brought  to  light.  The  commission  reported 
in  favor  of  an  exclusive  system  of  State  rail- 
ways, saying  that  it  could  not  be  realized  at 
once,  but  on  economic  considerations"  and 
other  grounds  "such  a  system  is  the  final  goal  to 
be  striven  for." 

In  1874  Albert  von  Maybach  became  the  bead 
of  the  Government  Railway  Department.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  resource,  and  thoroii|^ 
ly  convinced  that  the  unification  and  socialization 
of  the  railways  was  industriallv  and  polit^aQy 
wise.  He  and  Bismarck,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  other  business  interests  worked  to- 
gether for  this  end.  Political  and  commercial 
forces  joined  in  the  movement.  The  railway 
c^uestion  in  the  seventies  was  the  principal  ques- 
tion in  Germany,  as  it  was  till  1906  in  Italy,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  preceding  the  referendum 
of  1898  in  Switzerland,  and  is  to-day  in  France 
and  .Ajnerica. 

State  ownership  was  advocated  mainly  on 
economic  and  political  grounds,  military  consid- 
erations being  advanced  also,  but  with  nothing 
Uke  the  stress  laid  on  the  economic  arguments. 

It  was  ur^ed  that  the  railways  should  be  man- 
aged solely  m  the  public  interest,  and  as  a  uxtit; 
that  railways  are  frequently  needed  where  they 
will  not  pay  and  where  private  enterprise  will  not 
build  them;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  private  en- 
terprise wastes  capital  and  labor,  building  un- 
necessary roads  and  running  unnecessary  trains; 
that  the  irregularity  of  private  railway  oonstmc- 
tion  causes  serious  injunr  to  industry,  helping  to 
brinj;  on  industrial  and  financial  disturbance  and 
ceasing  just  when  its  continuance  is  most  needed 
for  industrial  relief;  that  the  government  akne 
can  draw  up  a  consistent  plan  of  railway  build- 
in?,  to  extend  through  many  years  and  to  be  eze- 
culed  gradually  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
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^well-being,  and  find  it  even  more  {nofitable  to 
push  construction  in  times  of  depression. 

.  The  opposition  was  powerful.  Objections 
"were  vigorously  urged — substantially  the  same 
objections  that  are  made  in  America  to-day — 
-that  so  great  an  extension  of  government  em- 
ployment would  be  dangerous;  that  political 
a.buses  would  result;  that  sectional  strife  would 
paralyze  the  railroad  system ;  that  in  the  absence 
of  competition  the  State  roads  would  become 
non-progressive  and  inefificient;  that  private  in- 
itiative and  individual  liberty  were  essential 
(meaning  private  initiative  for  .private  profit  as 
distinguished  from  private  initiative  in  public 
service),  etc.,  etc. 

In  his  great  speeches  in  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment Bismarck  bore  down  all  objections  by  ap- 
fealing  to  experience  with  State  railways  m 
'russia  and  other  German  states  (some  of  which 
owned  practically  all  their  railways),  and  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  State  railways  "served 
the  public  interest,"  and,  "as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, aid  the  public  treasury,"  while  "it  is 
the  misfortune  of  private  railways"  that  public 
highways  and  public  functions  "are  exploited  in 
Isehalf  of  private  interests  and  private  pockets." 
The  argument  for  State  ownership  submitted 
to  the  Pntssian  Parliament  in  1879  by  the  cab- 
inet, along  with  bills  granting  the  power  and 
means  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  four  im- 
portant railway  systems  and  the  extension  of  the 
State  lines,  is  one  of  the  most  important  railroad 
documents  in  the  world. 

Parliament  gave  the  administration  authority 
to  purchase  the  principal  private  railways,  pass- 
ing the  bill  by  a  vote  of  326  to  155,  and  the  roads 
were  bought.     The  government  had 
State  Soadt  *  "S^*  to  take  the  roads  at  twenty- 
five  times  the  average  net  earnings 
for  the  preceding  five  years,  but  it 
preferred  to  come  to  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  the  owners  rather  than  to  take  the  railways 
by  compulsory  process.    Before  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  companies,  however,  the^ 
were  given  to  understand  that  it  was  for  their 
own  interest  not  to  make  exorbitant  demands, 
as  in  that  case  the  government  would  apply  to 
them  some  of  that  competition  they  so  much 
admired. 

The  companies  got  full  value  plus,  and  the 
State  made  an  excellent  bargain;  for  the  econo- 
mies effected  under  State  management  "enabled 
the  government  to  make  a  net  profit  of  i  per  cent 
on  nie  purchase"  above  the  interest  paid  on  the 
consols  exchanged  for  the  stock  and  on  the  4i  per 
cent  bonds  of  the  companies  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  government. 

Some  of  the  principal  results  of  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  abuses  so  much  complained  of  under 
the  private  system  do  not  exist  in  Germany.  Un- 
just discrimination  has  ceased.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  favoritism  in  the  German  railroads. 
Sluppers  are  treated  with  perfect  impartiality. 

There  are  no  free  passes  except  for  employees  on 
railway  business.  Even  the  minister  pa3rs  his 
fare,  and  the  emperor,  too.  There  are  no  secret 
rebates  or  open  concessions,  by  commissions, 
elevator  allowances,  or  mileage  graft  in  private 
cars,  no  midnight  tariffs,  terminal  railroad  abuses, 
or  expense-bill  tricks,  no  underbilling  frauds  or 
classification  favors,  no  fostering  of  trusts  and 
monopolies,  no  long-  and  short-haul  injustices, 
no  basing-point  system,  no  watered  securities  or 


gambling  in  railway  stocks,  no  railway  wars,  no 
wasteful  construction  of  competitive  railways,  no 
refusal  to  construct  needed  lines  in  rural  districts, 
no  disregard  of  safety  nor  postponement  of  pub- 
he  interest  to  private  profit  in  any  way,  no  ex- 
cessive transportation  charges  on  the  postal 
service,  no  railroad  rulers  levying  their  private 
taxes  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  no  railway 
nullification,  evasion,  or  defiance  of  law,  no  rail- 
road lobbyists  either  inside  or  outside  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  at  the  national  capital  or  the  state 
capitals  seeking  to  corrupt  or  pervert  legislation, 
no  railway  battles  in  the  courts,  no  railroad  sen- 
ators. 

2.  Political  influence  does  not  enter  into  the 
administration  nor  into  the  employment  of  the 
men.  The  spoils  system  is  unknown  in  Germany. 
No  member  of  Parliament  can  get  a  friend  or  con- 
stituent work  on  the  State  railways  through  polit- 
ical influence.  The  man  must  be  thoroughly  fit 
and  must  prove  his  fitness  by  undergoing  the 
civil-service  tests,  like  any  other  candidate  for  em- 
ployment. Even  the  minister  cannot  override 
the  civil-service  rules,  nor  can  the  emperor  him- 
self disturb  the  impartiality  and  efiSciency  of  rail- 
way organization  by  the  infusion  of  political 
influence  into  appointments. 

President  Hadley  says  that  political  difficulties 
have  not  been  experienced  in  the  admintdtration 
of  the  Prussian  railways,  which  he  thinks  "is 
chiefly  due  to  the  superb  organization  of  the 
Prussian  civil  service.  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer,  one 
of  the  highest  railroad  authorities,  especially  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  railways,  and  head 
of  the  Transportation  Department  in  Wisconsin 
University  School  of  Economics  till  1905,  when 
Governor  La  Follette  called  him  to  the  Railway 
Commission  of  Wisconsin,  says:  "In  the  invidious 
American  sense  of  the  word,  the  Prussian  rail- 
ways are  most  emphatically  not  in  politics. 
There  are  no  paid  lobbyists,  no  subsidized  news- 
papers, no  partizan  publication  bureaus,  no 
'rake-offs.'" 

3.  The  German  railway  management  is  the 
most  enlightened  and  efficient  in  Europe.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  large  majority  of  all  railway 
authorities  in  Europe,  and  many  think  the  Ger- 
man management  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  safety  attained  on  the  German  roads  is  one 
of  their  strongest  titles  to  respect.  We  kill  more 
people  on  our  roads  every  week  than  are  killed  on 
the  German  roads  in  a  year.  Taking  the  aver- 
ages per  million  for  our  railroads  and  those  of 
Prussia,  we  find  that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  kill  over  six  times  as  many  and  injure 
twenty-five  times  as  many  passengers  as  the 
Prussian  roads,  while  our  rate  of  employees  killed 
is  more  than  three  times  and  of  injured  twenty 
times  that  of  Prussia. 

The  management  of  the  German  roads  is  very 
progressive.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  technical 
education  carried  to  a  higher  point  than  in  Ger- 
many, and  nowhere  else  is  technical 

Bainlts  training  so  insisted  upon  as  a  condi- 
tion of  entering  the  railway  service. 
Expert  engineers  are  constantly  at 
work  devising  improvements,  and  commissioners 
are  sent  all  over  the  world  in  the  search  for  new 
ideas  and  methods. 

Altho  a  lar^  profit  is  realized  on  the  State 
railways,  this  is  not  the  first  aim  of  the  manage- 
ment, but  is  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the 
efficient  service  of  the  public  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industry.    And  so  well  has  this  primary 
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purpose  been  fulfilled  that  the  raihray  policy  has 
Been  a  very  large  factor  in  the  astonishing  in- 
dustrial development  of  modem  Germany,  which 
has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  profits  of  the  German  railways  are  very 
large,  amounting  to  one  third  of  the  total  receipts, 
and  the  net  annual  profits  for  the  last  ten  years, 
after  covering  interest,  depreciation,  extensions, 
improvements,  and  sinking  funds,  have  averaged 
between  s  and  6  per  cent  on  the  total  cost. 

The  German  railways  treat  their  employees 
well;  take  every  reasonable  precaution  against 
Icillinp;  or  maiming  them;  carefully  avoid  over- 
workmg  them ;  pay  them  excellent  wages  accord- 
ing to  ue  general  wage  level  in  Germany;  pension 
them  when  their  working-days  are  over,  and  make 
provision  for  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  give 
them  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  roads 
through  their  right  to  help  elect  the  representa- 
tives who  finally  determine  the  policy  oi  the  rail- 
ways and  the  conditions  of  the  railway  service. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Prussian  railway 
management  in  the  employment  department  is 
a  civil-service  system.  The  higher  employees 
must  have  a  university  education  or  graduate 
from  a  technical  school  before  they  take  the  State 
examinations  for  the  railway  service.  Con- 
struction men,  engineers,  etc.,  must  take  a 
thorough  technical  course  and  then  pass  two 
State  examinations,  and  before  they  take  the 
second  of  these  examinations  they  must  have 
been  in  practise  a  number  of  years,  eight  to  ten 
vears'  successful  practise  in  private  employment 
being  the  ordinary  basis  for  the  second  examina- 
tion. So  the  State  railways  get  the  cream  of  the 
technical  skill  of  the  country. 

The  Germans  believe  that  whoever  owns  and 
operates  a  cotmtry's  transportation  system  vir- 
tually owns  the  cotmtry;  and  that  the  public 
highway  should  be  managed  for  the  public  benefit 
and  not  for  private  profit.  This  is  the  keynote 
of  their  railroad  philosophy. 

B.    SWITZERLAND 

Until  the  twentieth  century  the  railways  of 
Switzerland  were  in  private  h^ds.  Now  all  the 
principal  lines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 

fovemment  except  the  St.  Gothard,  which  is  to 
e  taken  over  in  a  few  years  when  the  franchise 
conditions  permit. 

The  question  of  State  purchase  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  a  referendum  vote  in 
Dec. ,  1 89 1 ,  with  the  following  result :  For  purchase , 
130,500;  against  purchase,  290,000.  In  Feb.,  1898, 
the  question  of  national  ownership  of  railroads 
was  again  submitted,  a  referendum  being  taken 
on  an  act  providing  for  government  purchase  of 
the  five  main  railroad  lines  of  Switzerland  (the 

tura-Simplon,  the  Northeast,  the  Central,  the 
Tnion,  and  the  Gothard) ,  with  nearly  four  fifths 
of  the  total  mileage  of  the  country,  on, 7 58  miles, 
against  480  miles  for  all  the  rest  of  the  roads 
(secondary  railways  ")  combined.  The  question 
had  been  long  and  bitterly  discust.  The  arguments 
pro  and  con  had  been  thoroughly  considered. 
This  second  vote  was  as  follows:  For  national 
purchase,  384,38a;  against  purchase,  176,511. 

The  most  vital  raifroad  abuses  we  suiler  from 
were  practically  unknown  in  Switzerland.  There 
was  no  fraudulent  stock,  no  rebate  system,  no 
railroad  lobbv  at  the  national  capital.  The  best 
informed  authorities  in  the  universities,  and  even 
Dr.  Zemp,  the  minister  of  railways,  never  heard 


oif  a  case  of  discrimination;  and  political  ooiTup- 
tion  had  been  very  rare. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  broad  principle 
of  the  superior  social,  economic,  and  political 
value  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  as 
compared  with  private  ownerehip  evea  'vvlien 
honest  and  e£Scient. 

The  opposition  was  very  strong,  but  it  <li<l  not 
spend  its  strength  wholly  in  argument,  t>y  any 
means.     Tremendous  pressure  was  brou^^ht    to 
bear  wherever   possiblie   to   prevent  men    front 
signing  the  petition  for  the  referendum.      It  ^as 
even  charged  that  foreign  money  was  used  to  de- 
feat both  the  petition  and  the  affirmative  vote  at 
the  polls,  and  that  paid  agents  were  employed  to 
propagate  the  opposition.     In  some  states    or 
cantonseven  the  influence  of  the  State  government 
was  thrown  against  the  measure. 

The  railway  referendum  petition  was  signed  in 
a  short  time  by  85,000  voters,  55,000  more  than 
were  necessary,  or  nearly  three  times  the  needful 
number. 

Under  the  provisions  adopted  by  government 
resolution  in  1852  and  substantially  incorporated 
in  the  railway  charters  of  that  and  subsequent 
years,  the  Federation  might  take  the  railways  at 
stated  times  (the  thirtieth,  forty-fifth,  sixtieth, 
etc.,  years  of  the  franchise)  on  giving  three  years' 
notice,  and  paying  twenty-five  times  the  average 
net  profits  for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  an- 
nouncement of  purchase,  or  the  construction  value, 
whichever  rule  produced  the  larger  sum  in  any 
case,  deduction  being  made  for  any  sum  neces- 
sarv  to  bring  the  road  up  to  standard  condition. 

An  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Central  in 
1900,  with  the  Northeast  and  Union  in  1901, 
and  with  the  Jura-Simpion  in  1903.  When  the 
State  took  the  control  as  little  change  as  possible 
was  made  in  the  staff  or  the  ranks  of  emplovees. 
The  four  railway  systems  were  coordinated,  in- 
cluding nearly  the  whole  of  the  primary  railways, 
in  a  one-government  system.  The  Gothard  is  not 
to  be  taken  over  until  1909.  Notice  of  purchase 
was  given  the  road  in  1904,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  subsidizing  countries— Germany 
and  Italy — to  secure  an  agreement  with  them. 

The  service  on  the  Swiss  railways  will  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  ours.  Neither  will  their 
stores  and  factories  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
government  railway  service  is  better  than  the 
company  service  was  in  Switzerland. 

The  third-class  cars,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
people  ride,  are  cleaner  and  the  speed  is  better 
than  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  they  are  heated 
from  the  engine  instead  of  using  the  hot-water 
bottles  so  common  in  third-class  French  and  Eng- 
lish cars. 

Local  conditions  account  for  the  fact  that  rates 
are  high  in  Switzerland,  not  so  high  as  they  were 
under  the  company  regime,  but  still  higher  than 
those  in  use  in  most  other  countries. 

The  average  ton-mile  rate  on  goods  traffic  was 

2.84  cents  under  the  companies  just  before  the 

transfer,  and  2.64  cents  in  1903,  the  first  jrear  of 

complete  public  management.  These 

Besnlti  *'***^  ^""^  high,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  include  the  express; 
that  Switzerland  is  a  nest  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  the  soil  is  poor,  the  resources  small, 
and  the  traffic  light.  Remember,  too,  that  there 
are  no  rebates  or  secret  rates  in  Switzerland  to  cut 
down  the  average  rate. 

The  average  passenger  rate  was  1.54  cents  a 
mile  under  company  management  and  i.i<  cents 
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under  public  mana^fement.  The  third-class  rates, 
on  which  about  nine  tenths  of  the  people  ride, 
average  only  a  shade  over  a  cent  a  mile  (i.ta 
cents).  Commutation  tickets  are  sold  for  f  of  a 
cent  a  mile  third  class,  and  tickets  for  working 
men  and  school  children  are  J  of  a  cent  a  mile  (i 
cent  a  mile  second  class  and  i}  cents  if  you  want 
to  go  first  class,  which  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as 
the  other  cars  are  very  comfortable).  Circular 
tickets  are  sold  at  low  rates  for  touring  the 
country.  Monthly  tickets  can  be  had  allowing 
you  to  travel  without  limit  on  any  of  the  railways 
of  Switzerland  at  $ii  third  class,  $15  second,  and 
S32  first.  For  a  six  months'  ticket  you  pay  $45, 
$59,  or  $104,  according  to  class. 

p.    ITALY 

Italy  transferred  her  railways  from  private  to 
public  management  July  i,  1905. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  railway  development 
Italy  tried  various  plans.  The  State  built  some 
roads  and  bought  others.  It  tried  State  manage- 
ment, but  on  a  small  scale  and  under  bad  condi- 
tions. Down  to  the  eighties  most  of  the  roads 
•were  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies. 
Then  came  a  period  of  State  ownership  with  pri- 
vate operation  under  contracts  reserving  to  the 
government  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts and  providing  for  the  annual  payment  of 
specified  amounts  per  mile  to  reserve  funds  for 
renewal  of  track  and  rolling-stock. 

From  i8|^  to  1870  the  principal  railways  of 
Italy  consolidated  into  four  main  systems — ^the 
Upper  Italian,  the  Roman,  the  Eastern,  and 
the  Sicilian.  The  latter  becoming  bankrupt,  the 
government  had  to  choose  between  giving  up  the 
development  of  that  part  of  the  country  or  taking 
the  railroads.  In  1870  it  chose  the  latter  alter- 
native, adopting  State  ownership  of  these  lines 
w^ith  operation  by  a  company  receiving  a  per- 
centage of  gross  receipts,  the  State  paying  all 
expenses  and  realizing  a  handsome  deficit  each 
year.  In  the  seventies  the  government  entered 
mto  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  Roman, 
Eastern,  and  Upper  Italian  systems,  with  the 
idea  of  State  operation,  but  financial  difficulties 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  purchases  until 
1882.  In  1876  the  parliamentary  idea  turned 
toward  private  operation  either  by  companies, 
paid  by  the  government,  it  also  paying  the  ex- 
penses and  t^ing  the  risk  and  the  profit  (if  there 
should  happen  to  be  one),  or  by  companies  paying 
the  State  for  the  use  of  the  lines  and  taking  what 
might  be  left  for  themselves,  or  by  companies 
operating  under  some  sort  of  expense-dividing, 
sUding-scale,  profit-sharing  arrangement. 

In  1878  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  a 
commission  which  reported  in  1881  in  favor  of 
leasing  the  roads  on  a  sliding-scale  division  of 
gross  receipts  between  the  government  and  the 
companies.  It  opposed  State  management  for 
Italy  for  several  reasons:  (i)  The  necessary  funds 
were  not  available.  The  government  had  not 
been  able  to  complete  its  purchases.  The  East- 
em  road  was  still  unpaid  for.  Some  3,000  miles 
of  new  road  in  addition  to  the  s>o°o  niiles  then 
open  were  required  and  had  been  voted  in  1879, 
but  the  work  was  languishing  for  lack  of  funds. 
(2)  Political  conditions  were  not  adapted  to  State 
management.  PoUtics  would  corrupt  the  rail- 
ways ;  chanTCS  in  rates  would  be  made  to  influence 
elections.  Political  difficulties  had  been  already 
experienced  with  the  State  roads  in  Italy.     (3) 


State  management  appeared  to  be  more  costly 
than  private,  the  percentage  of  expenses  to  re- 
ceipts on  the  State  railways  of  Belgium,  Austria, 
etc.,  being  higher  than  on  the  private  systems. 

The  result  was  that  contracts  were  made  with 
two  operating  companies.  The  companies  bought 
the  roUing-stock  owned  b^  the  State,  and  agreed 
to  pay  for  ordinary  repairs.  For  extraordmary 
repairs  and  renewals  reserve  funds  were  estab- 
lished. The  State  was  to  have  about  28  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts  and  the  companies  63  per 
cent  or  less  if  the  receipts  rose  above  a  specified 
minimum.  The  contracts  provided  for  low  rates 
for  agricultural  products  and  for  working  men 
and  school  children,  and  stipulated  that  the  rail- 
ways should  carry  the  mails  free  of  charge.  The 
term  of  contract  was  sixty  years,  with  the  right  of 
termination  by  either  party  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  (1905)  or  forty  years  (1925). 

The  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  it 
worked  worse  and  worse  as  time  went  on.  The 
companies  would  not  interpret  the  contracts  lib- 
erally in  the  public  interest,  but  insisted  on  the 
letter,  and  evaded  even  that.  They  disputed 
every  point,  and  tedious  litigation  seemed  to  be 
specially  delightful  to  them. 

In  1906,  the  earliest  date  the  government  had 
a  right  to  take  the  roads,  Italy  adopted  State 
management,  paying  the  companies  for  the  roll- 
ing-stock and  other  movables.  Recent  witnesses 
state  that  the  immediate  or  substantially  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  change  were  a  decided  im- 
provement of  the  service,  the  running  of  trains 
more  nearly  on  time  than  under  the  chronic  and 
extravagant  delays  of  the  company  regime,  the 
raising  of  wages  somewhat,  the  better  treatment 
of  employees  generally,  and  the  relief  of  commer- 
cial interests  and  of  the  public  in  general  from  the 
fear  of  railway  strikes,  which  was  a  disturbing 
element  under  the  company  system. 

G.    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

In  Austria  railways  were  not  encouraged  until 
1838.  Then  the  government  authorizeof  railway 
construction,  guaranteeing  each  railway  a  mo- 
nopoly in  its  district  for  its  charter  term.  The 
State  also  proceeded  to  build  lines  of  its  own  on  a 
large  scale.  The  revolution  of  1848  put  the  gov- 
ernment in  financial  straits,  and  it  sold  most  of 
the  State  railways  to  help  the  treasury.  After 
1866  the  ^frowth  of  the  private  railways  was  very 
rapid,  owing  to  speculative  building.  The  usual 
collapse  followed.  "The  railway  speculation 
which  ended  in  the  crisis  of  1873,"  says  a  high 
authority,  "was  perhaps  more  recklessly  carried 
on  in  Austria  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  resulted  in  very  great  distress." 

In  1877  the  government  returned  to  the  State- 
ownership  policy,  and  by  purchase  and  construc- 
tion built  up  a  considerable  system  of  public 
roads.  In  1885  Austria  had  2,000  miles  and  the 
companies  6,000;  and  Hung:ary  had  2,000  miles 
of  State  railway  and  3,000  miles  of  private  road — 
a  total  of  4,000  miles  of  State  roads  and  9,000 
miles  of  private.  The  statements  of  1905  (for 
the  year  190^)  show  7,297  miles  operated  by  the 
government  in  Austria  against  4,985  in  the  hands 
of  companies,  and  9,207  miles  operated  by  the 
government  in  Hungary  against  1,861  miles  oper- 
ated by  companies — 16,504  miles  for  the  State 
and  6,846  for  the  companies. 

It  has  been  the  pohcy  of  the  government  to 
reduce  rates,  especially  passenger  rates,  in  order 
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to  stimulate  intercourse  and  also  to  scatter  the 
people  of  the  capitals  into  the  suburbs.  The 
zone  system,  which  produced  such  a  wonderful 
increase  of  traffic  that  it  has  become  world- 
famous  and  well  deserves  its  celebrity,  was  first 
introduced  in  Hungary  in  1889,  and  attained  its 
highest  success  there. 

Tickets  are  sold  by  zones,  and  are  good  for  all  stations 

within  the  same  zone.     The  first  zone  runs  from   i  to  15 

miles,  the  next  from  z6  to  25  miles,  and  so  on,  the  steps  in 

making  the  bigger  zones  being  longer,  and  beyond  140  miles 

all  stations  are  included  in  the  same  zone.     The  rates  are 

10  cents  third  class  on  ordinary  trains  and 

I  a  cents  on  express  trains  for  each  zone.     If 

Zone  Byitoia  your  journey   takes   you  over   a   zones,   as, 

from  a  station  in  zone  i  to  a  station  in  zone  3, 

you  pay  20  cents  (or  24  cents  express).     It 

you  cover  live  zones  you  pay  50  cents  (or  60  cents  express), 

and  you  can  go  any  distance  for  $i.6o(or$i.9aexpress).   For 

local  traffic  spedaf  rates  are  made,  4  cents  to  the  next  station 

from  where  you  are  in  the  same  zone  and  6  cents  to  the  second 

station. 

For  short  distances  the  rate  is  about  i  cent  a  mile  or  less; 
for  long  distances  it  runs  down  to  about  )  of  a  cent  a  mile. 
If  we  had  the  same  rate  h6re  one  could  go  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  for  $3  instead  of  $ao,  and  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  for  3a  cents  instead  of  $a.5o.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect so  much  reduction,  of  course,  because  costs  are  greater 
here,  but  that  difference  does  not  require  six  to  eight  times 
higher  rates. 

The  zone  rates,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
rates  in  Hungary,  caused  a  reduction  in  fares  of 
82  per  cent  on  the  longest  distances  and  50  per 
cent  on  the  medium  distances,  60  to  200  miles. 
The  average  reduction  in  the  charges  per  passen- 
ger was  about  50  per  cent  on  the  whole  traffic,  and 
the  stimulus  to  travel  was  so  great  that  the  bttsi- 
ness  much  more  than  doubled  the  first  year,  as 
is  shown  in  the  table : 


Aug.,  1S88,  tojulyji,  1889 

Aug.,  1889,  to  July,  1890 


Passengers 


5,684,845 
13.456.7 1» 


Passenger 
receipts 

$3,800,000 
4,620,000 


The  simplification  of  the  tariff  was  immense. 
Tickets  are  sold  like  postage-stamps  at  the  post- 
office,  hotels,  etc. 

In  Austria  also  the  zone  system  was  an  admir- 
able success,  but  the  rates  were  set  too  low  at  the 
start  and  some  increase  was  necessary.  The  prin- 
cipal companies  have  also  adopted  the  zone  system 
under  "soft  pressure"  from  Ihe  government. 

In  addition  to  the  zone  tariff  there  is  a  system 
of  excursion  tickets  and  season  tickets  in  books  of 
30  and  60  tickets  each,  at  very  low  rates,  amount- 
mg  to  about  )  to  i  of  a  cent  a  mile  in  many 
cases  third  class,  and  1.2  cents  first  class — 600 
miles  of  travel  for  example  for  $2.68  third  class 
and  $5.36  first  class,  1,200  miles  for  $4.80  third 
class  and  f  10  first  class,  etc.  Large  discotmts  are 
made  on  weekly  tickets  for  working  men. 

The  zone  idea  is  not  applied  as  a  complete  sys- 
tem to  freight  traffic,  but  the  principle  of  tapenng 
rates,  or  lower  mileage  charges  for  long  distances, 
is  in  use,  and  special  rates  are  made  as  in  Ger- 
many and  Belgium;  and  agriculture,  education, 
etc.,  are  encouraged  by  very  low  rates.  The 
farmers  can  buy  transportation  stamps  and  bill 
their  goods  at  home  by  a  very  simple  systern. 

There  are  no  free  passes  or  rebates  or  unjust 
discriminations  on  the  State  roads,  and  the  gov- 
ernment control  over  the  private  railways  is  so 
strong  and  the  inspection  so  thorough  that  there 
is  little  chance  for  favoritism  in  their  manage- 
ment either.  The  efficiency  of  the  railway  man- 
agement does  not  appear  to  be  interfered  with  by 
political  influence.     Premiums  are  given  to  en- 


gine-drivers, etc.,  for  economy  in  fuel,  etc.,  and  to 
officers  for  getting  locomotives  out  of  repair 
shops  quickly,  so  as  to  have  them  in  service  as 
continuously  as  possible. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  State 
roads  is  the  ptupose  the  management  keeps  in 
view.  The  Austrian  minister  of  railways,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  as  to  purpose,  said  that  they 
did  "not  aim  at  profit,  but  at  the  best  possible 
service  at  reasonable  cost."  The  Hungarian 
minister  at  the  time  the  zone  sjrstem  was  intro- 
duced with  its  great  reductions  in  rates  stated 
that  the  main  reasons  were  "the  economic  and 
civilizing  effects  of  such  a  reform."  The  govern- 
ment desired  "the  removal  of  the  disadvantages 
attending  long-distance  travel  because  of  its  hi^h 
cost,  and  the  elimination  of  the  element  of  dis- 
tance so  far  as  possible."  The  government  aimed 
"to  establish  methods  which  would  place  the  re- 
duction within  the  reach  of  all  and  adapt  them  to 
the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  to  adopt  "a  system  that  should  con- 
tribute effectually  to  the  development  of  traffic, 
and  compensate,  mdirectly,  for  the  sacrifice  which 
the  large  reductions  in  the  tariff  would  involve." 

As  it  turned  out,  the  anticipated  financial  sac- 
rifice did  not  occur,  but  the  fact  that  the  motive 
was  social,  not  financial,  is  none  the  less  clear. 
The  government  policy  is  to  use  the  railways  as  a 
means  of  civilization  and  unification.  The  civic 
and  social  benefits  of  such  a  policy  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

H.    NEW    ZEALAND 

New  Zealand  nationalized  her  railways  in  1870, 
and  between  $60,000,000  and  $70,000,000  in  laund 
and  money  were  appropriated  for  railway  expan- 
sion and  improvement  m  the  next  ten  years.  This 
for  a  community  of  350,000  was  a  bold  bid  for  de- 
velopment ;  equivalent  in  fact  to  an  appropriation 
of  $18,000,000,000  or  $20,000,000,000  for  public 
improvements  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

In  1887  a  Conservative  government,  headed  by 
Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  put  the  railways  in  control  of 
a  commission  or  trust  consisting  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  five-jrear  term 
and  not  removable  except  for  misconduct.  It 
was  a  commercial  system,  and  its  managers,  dur- 
ing their  five-year  terms,  were  almost  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  as  the  managers  of 
our  private  roads.  The  divorce  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  Parliament  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
railways  on  the  other  was  complete. 

The  result  was  that  the  roads  were  run  for 
profit ;  the  rights  of  shippers  and  of  labor  were  dis- 
regarded ;  even  the  pubhc  safety  was  p>oorly  cared 
for,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  balance  sheet.  The 
commissioners  were  honest ;  there  was  no  corrup- 
tion, no  secret  rate-making  or  favoritism  among 
shippers,  no  effort  to  make  money  for  the  mana- 
gers themselves ;  but  they  looked  at  the  roads  from 
the  standpoint  of  private  business  and  the  class 
interest  of  the  big  taxpayers  so  far  as  the  making 
of  a  profit  and  the  disregard  of  the  people's  wishes 
were  concerned. 

The  Conservatives  went  out  of  power  in  1890, 
and  in  1893  the  abolition  of  the  commission  was 
made  an  issue  in  the  campaign,  and  the  people,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  elected  representa- 
tives pledged  to  put  the  roads  under  direct  con- 
trol of  the  minister  of  railways  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  1894  this  change  was  accomplished,  and 
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since  then  New  Zealand  has  had  real  public  own- 
eiship  and  operation  of  her  railways.  Subject  to 
excellent  civil  service  regulations,  and  appeal 
boards  that  settle  all  difficulties  between  omcers 
and  employees,  the  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  railwa3rs  and  the  g[eneral  manager 
appointed  by  him,  with  the  ultimate  control  in 
the  elective  government,  which,  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name,  represents  the  whole  people.  The  result 
is  that  the  roads  are  no  longer  run  for  profit  but 
for  service. 

The  determination  to  give  rate  concessions  as 
fast  as  the  profits  rise  above  3  per  cent  has  result- 
ed in  reductions  of  passenger  fares  and  freight 
rates  amounting,  dunng  the  period  of  rising  wages 
and  general  prosperity,  from  1895  (when  the  roads 
came  into  public  control)  to  1903  (the  last  report 
at  hand),  to  a  sum  equal  to  nearly  half  the  total 
receipts  in  18^5,  equivalent  to  9500,000,000  of 
railway  reductions  in  the  U.  S.,  where,  in  these 
same  years  of  prosperity,  the  private  railways 
have  been  raising  Uieir  rates  instead  of  lower- 
ing them.  While  reducing  passenger  fares  and 
freight  rates  by  what  the  minister  justly  calls  "a 
stupendous  amount  to  have  been  given  away  in 
concessions  by  way  of  (voluntary)  reductions  to 
the  users  of  the  State  railways,"  reductions 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  20  or  even 
40  per  cent  in  a  single  year  on  large  classes  of 
traffic;  while  seeking  thus  to  develop  the  in- 
dustries of  the  coimtry  to  the  utmost,  the  man- 
agement has  greatly  improved  the  service,  and 
carefully  adjusted  the  railways  to  industrial 
and  social  needs.  Railway  construction  is  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  be  most  vigorous  in  dull  seasons, 
taking  up  the  disengaged  labor  that  might  oth- 
erwise be  unemployecf,  helping  to  balance  and 
steadjr  the  market,  and  enabling  the  State  to 
build  its  roads  at  lower  cost  than  if  construction 
were  mainly  carried  on  at  times  of  industrial  pres- 
sure and  high  prices.  In  the  farmer's  btisy  sea- 
son work  on  the  railways  is  slackened  so  that  men 
can  go  to  the  farms  m  the  harvest  time  when 
extra  hands  are  needed  there.  The  roads  are 
used  at  cost  or  less  to  redistribute  the  imem- 
ployed  and  to  settle  the  people  on  the  land.  The 
Railway  Department  works  in  harmony  with  the 
Labor  Department  in  securing  work  for  the 
workers,  and  men  are  carried  to  points  where 
their  labor  is  needed,  and,  if  necessary,  their  fares 
are  advanced,  and  they  may  pay  them  back  to 
the  government  from  their  earnings  when  they 
are  able.  A  definite  effort  is  made  to  relieve  the 
congested  quarters  of  the  cities  and  attract  the 
tenement  dwellers  to  suburban  homes. 

Working  men's  tickets  in  and  out  from  the 
principal  points  are  sold  at  two  shillings  a  week, 
or  twelve  rides  for  forty-eight  cents,  within  any 
ordinary  reasonable  distance.  Working  men 
going  ten  or  twelve  miles  out,  as  many  do,  travel 
about  three  miles  for  a  cent,  or  a  four-cent  fare 
each  way. 

The  railways  are  used  to  aid  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Children  in  the  primary  grades  are  car- 
ried free  to  school.  Older  children  pay  $2.50  to 
$5,  according  to  age,  for  a  three  months'  sea- 
son ticket  up  to  sixty  miles.  This  give(  them  a 
possible  1 20  miles  a  day  for  three  to  six  cents,  in 
round  numbers,  or  twenty  to  forty  miles  for  a 
cent.  If  a  child  goes  in  and  out  six  miles  each 
day,  he  rides  twelve  miles  for  three  cents.  Ex- 
cursions for  school  children  are  arranged  in  vaca- 
tion time  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  a  hundred 
miles  out  and  back — 200  miles  for  fifty  cents,  or 


four  miles  for  a  cent.  For  teachers  and  pupils 
above  fifteen  years  of  age  the  charge  is  $1  for  the 
same  distance.  The  minister  figures  that  the  de- 
partment loses  on  these  trips  at  four  miles  for  a 
cent,  but  he  justifies  the  low  rates  for  school  and 
factory  excursions  on  the  ground  that  "from  an 
educational  point  of  view  very  marked  and  bene- 
ficial results  must  follow,"  thus  subordinating  the 
lower  forms  of  wealth  to  the  higher. 

This  New  Zealand  record  is  of  great  interest, 
not  only  for  the  admirable  illustrations  of  railway 
usefulness  under  the  rule  of  enlightened  public 
spirit  in  the  last  few  years,  but  also  for  the  ex- 
I^rience  of  former  years  under  the  commission 
management,  showing  that  abnormal  or  fictitious 
public  control,  or  control  by  officers  representing 
a  class  interest  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people, 
may  lead  to  results  in  many  respects  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  attained  by  private  ownership  and 
operation,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  effects  of 
public  control  representing  the  whole  people. 

For  other  cotmtries,  see  those  countries. 

m.  Railway  Problems 

The  principal  railway  problems  cluster  about 
the  ideas  and  principles  represented  by  the 
following  terms:  Combination,  Discrimination, 
Monopoly,  Overcapitalization,  Stock-Gambling, 
Railway  Politics,  Safety,  Service,  and  Employees. 

I.    COMBINATION 

The  tendency  of  combination  in  the  railway 
world  is  strong.  There  have  been  about  5 ,000  rail- 
way companies  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
haU  of  them  have  disappeared ;  a  few  of  the  roads 
being  abandoned  and  some  reorganized  with 
change  of  name,  but  most  of  them  merged,  con- 
soUdated,  leased,  or  otherwise  absorbed  and  made 
a  part  of  some  other  system.  There  are  now  a 
little  more  than  2,000  companies,  between  800 
and  900  of  which  are  reported  bv  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  "independent  com- 
panies." Most  of  these  "independent  roads," 
however,  are  banded  together  in  six  great  groups 
or  families — the  railways  of  each  group  being 
dominated  by  one  little  knot  of  capitalists. 
These  groups  are  known  as  the  Vanderbilt,  the 
Morgan-Hill,  the  Gould-Rockefeller,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Harriman,  and  the  Moore  groups. 
The  Pennsylvania  group  includes  280  companies, 
with  19,300  miles  of  road.  The  Vanderbilt 
sjrstem  extends  from  Boston  to  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Dakotas,  including  132  companies 
and  22,000  miles  of  line,  equal  to  the  entire  rail- 
way system  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
Morgan-Hill  group  covers  the  continent  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific,  with  240  operating  com- 
panies and  over  50,000  miles  of  road,  or  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  Germany,  and 
more  than  the  entire  mileage  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  together. 

The  six  giant  railway  systems  dominate  to- 
gether over  90  per  cent  of  the  vital  railway  mile- 
age of  the  U.  S.  And  these  six  vast  aggregations 
are  themselves  bjr  no  means  independent,  but  are 
intertwined,  affiliated,  and  coordinated  with  each 
other  by  the  interlocking  interests  of  their  owners, 
common  holdings,  and  overlapping  ownership  of 
shares,  interrelations  of  boards  of  direction,  and 
various  agreements  and  understandings. 

The  Vanderbilts  have  an  interest  and  control  in 
the  Reading  jointly  with  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Morgan  people  also  retain  some  interest  in  it, 
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tho  they  no  longer  dominate  it.  On  the  other 
band  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  part  of  the  Morgan 
cluster,  but  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Van- 
derbilts  have  an  interest  in  it.  Four  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  directors  represent  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  four  represent  the  Harriman  group,  and  two 
are  appointed  to  represent  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  which  is  a  Van- 
derbilt  road,  has  on  its  board  one  of  the  leading 
Harriman  men  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  boards.  J.  P.  Morgan,  head  of  the  Mor- 
gan group,  is  a  director  in  the  New  York  Central, 
the  controlling  company  of  the  Vanderbilt  sys- 
tem. William  Rockefeller,  representing  still  an- 
other group,  is  also  a  director  in  the  New  York 
Central.  (Seorge  J.  Gould,  head  of  the  Gould  sys- 
tem, is  a  director  in  the  Union  Pacific  and  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  both  of  which  belong  to  the 
Harriman  group.  E.  H.  Harriman,  president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  &  Southern  Pacific,  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which 
are  Morgan-Hill  fines. 

Mr.  Aloody,  our  highest  Wall  Street  authority 
on  trusts  and  combmations,  says  in  his  book, 
"The  Truth  About  the  Trusts": 

The  Pennsylvania  Railraad  interaato  are  on  the  one  hand 
allied  with  the  Vanderbilts,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Rocke- 
fellen.  The  Vanderbilts  are  cloaely  allied  with  the  Morgan 
RTOup,  and  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbilt  interests 
have  recently  become  the  dominating  factors  in  the  Reading 
system,  a  former  Morgan  road,  and  the  most  important  part 
of  the  anthracite  coal  combine,  which  has  always  been  domi- 
nated by  the  Morgan  people.  Furthermore,  the  Goulds, 
who  are  closely  allied  witn  the  Rockefellers,  are  on  most  har- 
monious terms  with  the  Moores  of  the  Rock  Island  system, 
and  the  latter  are  allied  in  interest  quite  closely  with  both  the 
Harriman  and  the  Morgan  groups.  .  .  .  The  dominating 
men  in  the  Morgan  group  are  also  important  factors  in  the 
Gould,  Pennsylvania,  and  Moore  groups;  and  the  Rockefeller- 
Gould  interests  are  represented  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
every  group,  and  also  in  most  of  the  "independent"  allied 
lines.  The  whole  aggrraation  thus  makes  up  a  gigantic 
"community  of  interest  or  Railroad  Trust,  beirig  allied  to- 
gether by  most  remarkable  and  intricate  ties  of  interdepen- 
dence and  mutual  advantage.  While  nominally  controlled 
by  3.0OO  corporations,  the  steam-railroads  of  the  country 
rully  make  up  a  mammoth  transportation  trust,  which  is 
dominated  by  a  handful  of  far-seeing  and  masterful  nnancieis. 
.  .  .  Not  only  do  these  financiers  dominate  their  respective 
groups,  but,  as  stated  above,  the  most  important  ot  them, 
such  as  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Harriman,  Gould,  and  Vander- 
tnit,  are  interested  in  and  more  or  less  dominate  all  the  groups, 
and  in  this  way  knit  together  the  entire  isilroad  system  of  the 
country  into  this  grraiter  "community"  or  "trust."  The 
superior  dominating  influence  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Uofgan  is  felt  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  groups. 

In  the  great  railway  groups  and  the  stupen- 
dous Railroad  Trust  they  are  developing,  the 
tendency  is  toward  the  concentration  of  control 
in  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  Not  only  are  railways 
absorbed  by  the  wholesale,  consumed  more  rap- 
idly than  they  are  produced,  and  the  resulting 
systems  gathered  into  enormous  groups,  but  in- 
side these  systems  and  groups  the  movement  is 
toward  one-man  power. 

Already,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
half  a  dozen  men  can  meet  and  practically  de- 
termine the  transportation  rates  for  the  country. 
And  the  forces  of  integration  and  industrial  gravi- 
tation that  have  operated  so  powerfully  in  the 
past  are  not  likely  to  stop  even  with  this  high 
degree  of  centralization. 

In  Chicago,"  says  Spearman,  "the  five  men 
who  in  authority  that  is  absolute  are  traffic  di- 
rectors of  two  thirds  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  found 
almost  every  day  within  a  few  moments'  walk  of 
each  other.    * 

I "  Strategy  of  Great  Railmatto,"  p.  i6). 


If  these  movements,  the  merging  of  railways 
into  great  systems,  the  gathering  of  these  systems 
into  giant  groups,  the  interloddng  and  coales- 
cence of  these  groups,  and  the  progressive  narroir- 
ing  of  control  m  each  constellation  of  capitalists, 
continue  to  the  limit,  there  will  be  in  time  a  rail- 
way empire  in  this  country  dominated  by  a  single 
man.  The  Railroad  Trust  may  never  reach  this 
deg^e  of  concentration,  but  the  most  strenuous 
devotee  of  decentralization  and  compulsory  com- 
petition must  admit  that  the  coming  of  such  an 
ag^gation,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
existing  conditions  and  tendencies,  caimot  be 
deemed  so  unlikely  as  the  present  concentration 
would  have  seemed  to  railway  men,  statesmen,  or 
economists  fifty  years_  ago. 

Government  consolidation  does  not  bring  these 
dangers.  The  consolidated  railways  are  man- 
aged, as  we  have  seen  above,  by  men  who  are 
trustees  for  the  people  and  responsible  to  them. 
In  America  the  tendency  is  to  weld  the  roads  into 
an  empire,  a  consolidation  under  a  management 
responsible  to  a  few  gigantic  stockholders,  dom- 
inated at  last  perhaps  by  a  single  autocrat,  a 
czar  of  all  the  railway. 

The  motives  that  impel  men  to  build  these 
giant  combines  by  consolidation  or  coordination 
relate  partly  to  the  economies  and  transportation 
benefits  of  union,  and  partly  to  the  personal  profit 
and  power  of  those  who  control  the  combines. 
The  first  motive  and  its  consequences  are  in  line 
with  the  public  good.  In  so  far  as  combination 
eliminates  the  wastes  of  conflict  and  secures  the 
benefits  of  harmonious  cooperation  in  the  railway 
service,  it  is  a  gain  to  the  community.  But  in  so 
far  as  it  conduces  to  the  financial  ascendency  of 
Wall  Street  and  intensifies  the  commercial  su- 
premacy and  industrial  dominion  of  a  few  great 
capitalists,  it  is  a  political,  industrial,  and  social 
danger.  The  railways  united  form  a  much  more 
extensive  interest  than  the  government  from  an 
economic  point  of  view;  already  they  outrank  our 
state  governments  and  dommate  the  political 
affairs  of  sovereign  commonwealths,  and  as  a  unit 
in  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  trust  they  might  even 
overshadow  and  control  the  national  government 
itself. 

3.    DISCRIMINATION 

More  than  sixty  different  forms  of  railway  fa- 
voritism are  on  record  in  the  evidence  brought 
out  by  various  suits  in  our  state  and  federal 
courts,  and  in  hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

For  a  full  account  of  these  various  forms  of  dis- 
crimination the  reader  must  be  referred  to  "The 
Heart  of  the  Railroad  Problem,"  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Only  a  few  of 
the  many  kinds  of  railroad  discrimination  can  be 
illustrated  here. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  discriminations  is 
the  charging  of  higher  rates  for  a  short  haul  than 
for  a  longer  distance.  A  few  cases  will  make  the 
subject  clear: 

Prom  Pittsburg  to  Colorado  the  rate  on  rails  was  found  to 
be  $i.6o,  while  the  rate  all  the  way  through  to  San  Pranciaeo 
was  only  66  cents.  Prom  Pueblo  to  San  Prandsco,  I.SS9 
miles,  the  rate  on  bar  iron  and  on  rails  was  $  i.6a  per  handiwC 
while  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  >,4ig  miles,  the  IMe* 
were  so  cents  on  bar  iron  and  6o  cents  on  rails;  and  even  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  the  same  rate  of  6e  cent*  was 
made  for  rails. 

The  Denver  merchant  pays  $1.94  per  hundred  on  good* 
from  Boston,  while  the  same  trains  carry  the  same  sort  of 
goods  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  a  thoosand 
nilw  fKther  west  than  Denver,  for  ti  per  btiadiad.    la 
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otber  worcU,  Daovar  pays  ov«r  twice  as  much  as  San  Pnui- 
ciaco  for  two  thirds  of  the  distance. 

Mr.  Kindel  has  been  driven  out  of  the  manufacture  of  up- 
hobterin^  goods  and  of  spring  beds  in  Denver  because  of 
iiinilar  tufferenoes.  He  also  wished  to  manufacture  albums 
in  Denver,  but  was  forced  to  locate  in  Chicasp  because  the 
freight  rate  on  boolo  from  Chicago  to  San  Pmneisoo  was 
$2.75  per  hundred,  and  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  $3, 
while  the  Denver  manu&cturar  had  to  pay  97  cents  freight  on 
his  raw  material  (imper,  etc.)  from  Chicago  to  Denver 
93.^1  total  against  ti.75  for  the  manufacturer  located  at 
Chicago. 

Spokane  supplies  another  iUustiation  of  place  discrimina- 
tion. For  example,  the  dealer  in  paints  and  oils  at  Spokane 
must  pay  $1.21  a  hundred  from  Chicago  against  90  cents 
from  Chicago  to  Seattle,  350  miles  farther  west.  The  Spokane 
dealer  pays  $93  mon  freight  per  car  than  the  Seattle  dealer 
pays  for  950  miles  more  transportation. 

The  rate  on  bar  iron  from  Chicago  to  Spokane  is  tt.oy  a 
hosdnd  against  (1.15  to  Seattle;  iron  pipe  $1  to  Spokane, 
so  eenta  to  Seattle;  lamps  $9.35  to  Spokane,  ti.ie  to  Seattle; 
belting  $3.13  to  Spokane  and  $1.65  to  Seattle;  mining-car 
wheels  $1.10  to  Spokane  and  85  cents  to  Seattle;  cottons 
|i.7S  to  Spokane,  90  cents  to  the  coast;  soap  (toilet)  $1.13  to 
Spokane,  is  cents  to  coast  cities;  wire  and  wire  goods  $1.35 
to  Spolouie,  ti.jo  to  the  coast;  sewing-machines  $9.35  to 
Sponne,  fi.40  to  the  coast;  typewriters  $5.96  to  Spolouie, 
$3  to  the  cities  of  the  coast. 

In  general  the  rates  from  the  East  to  Spokane  are  the 
through  rates  to  the  coast  plus  the  local  rates  from  the  coast 
back  to  Spokane. 

The  preference  which  Tacoma,  Seattle,  etc.,  have  over 
Spokane  is  about  80  per  cent,  which  has  proved  quite  suffi- 
oent  to  enable  dealers  on  the  coast  to  ruin  some  important 
business  interests  of  Spokane. 

Iowa  supplies  another  excellent  illustration  of  the  grievous 

£lace  discnminations  practised  by  the  railroads.  Iowa's 
irmeis  are  asking  why  they  should  have  to  pay  so  to  100  per 
cent  more  for  shipping  their  products  than  the  Nebraska 
farmers  who  Eve  several  hundred  miles  farther  west. 

In  the  South  many  complaints  have  been  made  of  a  railroad 
method  called  the  basiiig-point  system,"  which  rests  on  the 
same  principle  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  competitive 
railway  points  that  is  in  vigorous  use  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  railroads  name  certain  towns  as  distributing 
centers  and  competing  points,  fix  the  rates  to  and  from  these 
points,  and  make  rata  to  and  from  other  localities  by  adding 
to  such  through  rates  the  local  charges  in  force  between  the 
distributing  centers,  or  "basing  points,"  and  said  other  locali- 
ties. 

The  commission  says,  "  Our  annual  reports  to  Congress  and 
reported  decisions  in  cases  have  uniformly  condemned  this 
distributing-center  theory  of  rate-making,  but  the  Southern 
carriers  have  resisted  our  efforts  to  correct  the  practise,"  and 
the  courts  have  refused  to  compel  them  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  commission,  holding  that  differences  of  condition 
created  by  the  railroadc  themselves  are  insufSdent  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  law,  a  ruling  that  practically  destroys  all 
the  strength  of  the  long-haul  clause. 

Rebates  constitute  another  of  the  principal 
forms  of  railway  discrimination.  The  word  is 
used  in  railway  literature  in  two  different  mean- 
ings. In  the  narrow  sense  it  means  a  sum  of 
money  paid  back  to  a  favorite  shipper  as  a  re- 
fund upon  his  freight  rate.  In  the  broad  sense  it 
means  any  sort  of  favoritism — ^any  concession  or 
preference  that  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  as 
a  refund  on  freight  rate — any  imjust  discrimina- 
tion that  gives  one  shipper  or  certain  shippers  an 
unfair  advantage  over  others. 

Years  ago,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  testified  that  in  eighteen  months  the 
Standud  Oil  had  received  $10,000,000  in  rebates, 
and  recently  Secretary  Garfield  has  reported  to 
President  Roosevelt  that  the  Oil  Trust  is  still  re- 
ceiving from  the  railroads  large  amounts  in  re- 
bates. 

Investigations  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Ote.,  1901,  and  Jan.,  looi,  took  the  lid  off  of  the  drest- 
nieat  business  stufi^ntly  to  show  that  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Vandtfbilt  lines  and  other  roads  were  giving  the  big 
packers  discounts  of  five  to  seven  cents  a  hundred  from 
the  published  rates.  These  rebates  of  is  to  30  per  cent 
■niounted  to  tioe.ooe  or  ti40,oao  a  year  on  the  Michigan 
Central,  according  to  the  traffic  manager  of  that  road,  and 
Paul  Morton,  of  the  Santa  F^,  when  asked  by  Commissioner 
^ements,  "Can  you  tell  how  much  you  i>aid  in  a  year  on  this 
ousiness?  Have  you  any  idea  whether  it  is  Sjo.ooo  or 
•ioo,oee?"  replied,  "  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
any  mm  yon  name  paid  out." 


A  Uasaachusetts  legislative  investigation  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany  in  igjoo  revealed  the  fact  that  favored  shippers  were 
getting  reductions  of .  10  to  73  per  cent  from  the  published 
rates,  while  others,  some  of  them  doing  considerable  business, 
^ot  no  discounts  at  all  but  paid  the  full  tariff.  The  ivduc- 
tionsfrom  published  ratesaveraged  40  percent.  The  receipts 
per  ton-mile  on  all  classes  of  freight  were  less  than  one  half 
the  average  of  the  published  rates  to  the  various  stations  on 
the  road  for  the  cheapest  class  of  freight,  viz.,  coal.  And 
the  lowest  published  local  rate  on  coal  was  higher  than  the 
average  rate  on  all  commodities. 

From  time  to  time  the  railroads  have  declared  that  they  had 
stopped  rebates  and  discriminations.  They  said  so  in  1887 
when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  went  into  force:  they  told 
the  commission  the  same  thing  in  1898  and  at  other  times  of 
special  investigation :  they  took  their  oaths  to  it  again  ib  1905 ; 
railroad  presidents  and  mariageis  by  the  car-load  going  to 
Washington  to  testify  that  since  the  Elldns  Law  took  effect 
(Feb.  10,  1903)  rebates  and  discriminations  had  ceased. 

But  lames  J.  Hill  and  ^^ctor  Morawets  and  other  kading 
railroad  men  declared  that  rebates  and  discriminations  had 
not  ceased  and  never  would  cease.  The  Elkins  Law  did  not 
even  pretend  to  touch  the  multitudinous  and  grievous  dis- 
criminations between  places,  a  few  examples  of  which  have 
been  given  above;  the  great  mass  of  discriminations  by  ex- 
pense bill,  classification,  commissions,  underbilling,  fictitious 
claims,  terminal  tracks,  idng  charges,  etc.,  went  merrily  on, 
and  even  the  direct  cash  rebate  remained  in  vigorous  use, 
the  testimony  of  railroad  men  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Uovemor  La  Pollette  unearthed  more  than  $7,000,000  of 
rebates  in  Wisconsin,  a  large  part  of  which  were  of  later 
date  than  the  Elkins  Law.  In  fact  the  total  rebates  ijaid 
the  year  after  the  Elldns  Law  went  into  effect  were  greater 
than  the  total  for  the  year  before.  For  example,  the  North- 
western Railroad  jumped  from  $113,075  rebates  in  1003 
to  $410,476  in  1003,  mostly  after  the  Ellans  Law  took  effect 
(Feb.  rgth).  The  officials  of  this  road,  like  those  of  many 
other  roads,  bad  affirmed  that  rebates  had  ceased,  but  when 
the  lid  was  taken  off  the  facts  did  not  agree  with  their  state- 
ments. 

The  fact  is  that  a  much  larger  number  of  com- 

flaints  of  discrimination  have  been  made  to  the 
nterstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  last 
few  years,  since  the  Elkins  Law  was  passed,  than 
in  any  equal  period  before. 

The  average  number  of  complaints  per  year 
from  1887  to  1902  inclusive  was  186,  while  the 
yearlv  average  for  iqo;}-s  is  534 — ^more  than 
double,  nearly  threefold  m  fact — ^and  five  sixths 
of  the  suits  entered  charge  facts  that  constitute 
discrimination  of  serious  character,  and  nearly  all 
the  rest  involve  discrimination  in  some  form.  _ 

Private  cars  owned  by  shippers  or  car-line 
companies  constitute  another  favorite  means  of 
discrimination.  The  railways  pay  the  Standard 
Oil,  the  Armour  Car  Trust,  and  other  owners  of 
private  cars  mileage  rates  on  their  cars,  which 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  rebate. 

The  earnings  of  an  Armour  refrigerator-car  range  from 
$1  to  $3  a  day  from  mileage  alone,  and  the  mileage  payments 
even  at  $1  a  day  are  suffident  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
car  in  three  years  and  its  maintenance  in  the  meantime. 

A  railroad  pays  twenty  cents  a  day  for  every  day  it  uses  a 
car  belonging  to  another  railroad,  but  for  a  private  stock 
car  the  railroad  pays  on  an  average  sixty  cents  a  day,  and 
for  a  private  fruit  or  dairy  car  it  pays  $r  or  more.  Private 
stock  cars  in  some  cases  net  thdr  owners  so  per  cent  a  year 
on  the  invested  capital,  repaying  the  cost  of  the  cars  in  two 
years,  above  operating  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  mihaige,  the  railroads  pay  the  car-line 
commissions  of  10  and  is^  per  cent  in  some  cases,  repair  the 
cars,  bill  shipments  35  to  30  per  cent  or  more  below  their  real 
weight,  and  issue  aimual  passes  to  the  ownen  and  their  agents. 

With  these  advantages  the  owners  of  private 
cars  are  able  to  control  a  vast  amount  of  business 
besides  their  own  by  offering  a  share  of  the  mileage 
receipts  and  other  inducements  to  large  shippers. 
Having  gained  control  of  the  refrigerator  business 
the  Armour  car  lines  advanced  the  icing  charges 
to  ordinary  .shippers  from  50  to  too  per  cent, 
thus  still  further  emphasizing  the  discrimination 
between  big  and  little  shippers. 

Another  method  of  preference  without  depart- 
ing from  published  rates  is  the  division  of  rates 
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with  private  terminal  companies  or  mere  switch- 
ing roads,  or  roads  existing  only  on  paper. 

Taks  for  example  the  Hutchinson  aalt  case  (1903).  Then 
an  sixteen  salt-mills  in  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  nine  of  which  are 
combined  in  what  is  known  as  the  Salt  Trust.  The  rest  are 
independent.  The  president  of  the  Salt  Trust  was  Joy 
Morton,  brother  of  Paul  Morton,  who  was  head  of  the  traffic 
department  o[  the  Santa  Fi  Railroad.  The  Salt  Trust  owns 
some  switch  tracks  around  the  mills  amounting  in  all  to  less 
than  a  mile  of  track.  They  incorporated  this  as  a  railroad 
company  and  asked  for  a  division  of  rates.  The  Santa  F^ 
gave  the  trust  railroad  35  per  cent  of  the  through  rates, 

S^uivalent  to  a  rebate  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  shipments  to 
issouri  River  points,  so  that  the  trust  was  enabled  to  drive 
the  independents  out  of  those  markets  and  take  their  packing- 
house contracts  away  from  them. 

The  Harvester  Trust's  works  in  Chicago  have  some  Lilli- 
putian switching  railroads  to  which  the  big  roads  gave  a 
do  per  cent  division  of  rates  so  that  the  vest-pocket  trust 
roads  get  about  $12  on  an  ordiruiry  car  for  a  switching  service 
which,  till  the  end  of  1903,  they  performed  at  a  charge  of 
ti  to  $3-}o  per  car. 

The  lUinois  Steel  Company,  now  owned  by  the  Steel  Trust, 
also  has  one  of  those  railways  which  has  a  division  of  10  per 
cent  on  business  to  New  York  and  other  seaboard  points, 
15  per  cent  to  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  and  other  middle  points, 
and  30  per  cent  on  traffic  to  the  Missouri  River.  These 
divisions  amount  to  %6  to  $X3  a  car  for  the  switching  service 
performed  by  the  private  road.  Besides  this,  certain  special 
divisions  are  made.  On  coke  from  the  ConnellsviUe  rmon, 
for  example,  a  division  of  70  cents  per  ton  is  allowed.  This 
^ves  the  little  switch  road  $700  to  Si.ooo  for  hauling  a  train 
of  coke  seven  miles  from  Indiana  Harbor  to  its  plant  m  South 
Chicago,  while  the  actual  cost  would  not  exceed  one  tenth  of 
this  sum. 

The  trust  railroad  in  this  case  makes  a  net  profit  of  iso 
per  ceat  a  year  upon  its  capital  stock  of  $650,000.  How  much 
the  Steel  Trust  as  a  whole  gets  in  this  way  through  all  the 
private  railroads  connected  with  its  various  plants  is  not 
Known;  but  the  commission  says  it  is  certainly  a  "sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  dividends  on  several  millions  of  dollars  of  capitali- 
zation." 

Other  terminal  railroad  cases  showing  similar  favoritisms 
are  recorded  by  the  commission.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
almost  any  shipper  big  enough  to  have  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  switch  track  can  get  a  rebate  in  the  form  of  a  division  of 
rates.  But  some  big  shippers  can  get  a  much  larger  division 
than  others,  and  some  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  division. 
Even  the  giants  are  not  all  treated  with  equal  favor  by  any 
means. 

Besides  the  kinds  of  discrimination  above  de- 
scribed, there  are  a  great  many  other  methods  in 
vigorous  use  upon  our  railways,  such  as  gifts  of 
stock,  tips  on  the  market,  elevator  commissions, 
and  compress  fees;  commissions  to  favored  ship- 
pers as  tho  they  were  agents  of  the  company  to  se- 
cure for  it  their  own  freight ;  salaries  to  favored 
persons  as  nominal  employees,  or  fees  for  fictitiotxs 
services;  high  salaries'  or  commissions  to  a  real 
traffic  agent  who  will  divide  with  the  favored 
shipper;  free  cartage  for  certain  shippers;  free 
storage;  unfair  distribution  of  cars;  delay  of  ship- 
ments ;  refusal  of  facilities  or  privileges  accorded 
to  others ;  special  switches ;  extra  speed ;  milling  in 
transit  rates;  credit  on  payment  of  freight  at 
destination;  arbitrary  routing  of  shipments;  re- 
fusal to  deliver  at  a  convenient  point;  refusal  to 
receive  shipments  from  or  to  certain  persons  or 
places;  false  billing;  vmderbilling  weight;  billing 
wrong  number;  false  description;  false  destina- 
tion; fictitious  entries  in  the  prepaid  column  of 
the  freight  bill;  payment  of  fictitious  claims  for 
damage  or  overcharge;  intentional  mistakes  in 
printing  tariffs,  a  few  copies  being  run  off  for  fa- 
vored shippers  after  which  the  "mis- 
m^gftn  **''^s"  ^^^  discovered  and  corrected 
■~~"''  for  the  ordinary  shipper  and  the 
Interstate  Commission;  the  "straw- 
man"  fraud,  or  billing  to  a  fictitious  consignee 
in  whose  name  the  drawback  is  arranged  when 
the  goods  are  rebilled  to  the  true  consignee; 
the  expense-bill"  system,  or  bilUng  at  reduced 
rates  on  the  fiction  of  uniting  the  present  ship- 
ment out  with  some  former  shipment  in  to  get  the 


benefit  of  a  through  rate ;  unfair  classification  and 
unreasonable  differences  in  the  rates  on  different 
commodities ;  loans  to  dealers  in  consideration  of 
shipments;  guaranty  by  the  railroad  against  loss 
upon  shipments;  excessive  difference  in  the  rates 
for  large  and  small  shipments,  or  for  shipments 
in  different  form — ^barrels  and  tanks  for  example; 
favoritism  in  switching  charges,  demurrage, 
storage,  etc.;  direct  overcharges;  annoving  and 
expensive  Utigation ;  canying  goods  witiiout  any 
charge  at  all  or  any  record  of  the  transit.  Mr. 
Davis,  representing  seventy  fruit  associations  of 
Chicago,  told  the  Senate  cotnmittee  (1905)  that 
large  amounts  of  freight  are  systematically 
shipped  without  any  billmg  or  paying  of  freight, 
and  Commissioner  Prouty  says:  "I  knew  some 
years  ago  that  a  whole  train-load  of  wheat  was 
transported  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago  for 
nothing.  There  was  simply  no  record  of  that 
shipment  on  the  books  of  the  railroad." 

Secrecy  is  the  main  defense  of  the  rebate  sys- 
tem. The  motives  for  discrimination  are  strong, 
the  power  to  discriminate  is  great,  the  method 
are  legion,  and  secrecy  foils  the  conunission  and 
the  law.  Neither  the  railroads  nor  favored  ship- 
pers will  tell  the  truth  as  a  rule  even  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  and  other  shippers  for  the  most  part 
dare  not  testify  against  the  railroads  even  when 
they  chance  to  have  definite  evidence  of  violations 
of  law. 

There  is  nothing  like  our  railway  favoritism 
in  any  other  country.  Everywhere  in  Germa- 
ny, Denmark,  Belgitmi,  Austna-Hungary,  etc.,  I 
found  the  government  railroads  absolutely  free 
from  unjust  discriminations.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  government  roads  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
colonies  of  Australasia  and  South  Africa.  The 
reasons  are  that  the  main  motives  to  discrimina- 
tion are  eliminated,  that  much  fuller  publicity  is 
possible,  and  that  railway  managers  are  employed 
by  an  authority  that  is  opposed  to  discrimination 
and  will  discharge  them  it  they  are  found  to  be 
breaking  the  law,  instead  of  being  engaged  by  an 
employer  that  asks  only  for  profit  and  will  ap- 
prove and  promote  the  manager  if  he  wins  that, 
whether  through  discrimination  and  breach  of  the 
law  or  not. 

Government  roads  are  not  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  economic  interests  and  business  ethics 
command^  secret  discrimination  and  evasion  of 
law,  but  in  the  hands  of  public  managers  who 
would  be  traitors  to  the  business  ethics  of  their 
position  as  well  as  to  the  law  if  they  broke  the  law 
or  tried  to  defeat  or  evade  inspection  and  pub- 
licity. 

3.    POSTBKINO    MONOPOLY 

Otir  railways  foster  monopoly  directly  and 
indirectly.  By  consolidation  and  combination 
they  are  buildmg  up  numerous  monopolies  in  the 
railroad  field,  and  by  concessions  to  favored 
trusts  and  combines  Uke  the  Standard  Oil,  the 
Beef  Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  etc.,  they  help  to 
build  up  vast  monopolies  in  manufactures  and 
commerce.  The  Standard  Oil  monopoly  was 
directly  created  by  railroad  rebate.  The  Beef 
Trust  IS  another  excellent  illustration  of  a  giant 
monop>oly  that  owes  its  creation  to  the  fostering 
care  of  railway  discrimination. 

A  distinguished  railway  officer  writing  in  the 
Outlook  says: 

It  is  estimated  that  $500,000,000  have  been  converted  {ntA 
the  treasuries  of  various  trusts  since  1887  by  means  of  rebates 
and  other  forms  of  favoiitiam,  and  that  "innaciil  "-""^Tm 
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romise  not  an  abatement  but  an  expansion  of  the  method* 
y  which  this  divenion  may  continue. 

The  fonnation  of  vast  industrial  trusts  began  in  1873,  when 
the  anthTacite  coal  combination  was  formed  by  an  alliance  of 
producen  and  camera  and  when  the  interests  which  compose 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  fiist  began  to  work  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  use  the  power  of  their  railroad  allies  to  clear 
the  field  of  competitors.  To-day  there  are  450  to  $00  trusts, 
with  an  aggregate  capitalization,  including  the  railroad  and 
other  franchise  trusts,  of  something  like  930.000,000,000. 
And  still  more  trusts  are  forming  and  the  limits  of  existing 
trusts  are  being  extended  and  their  interlocking  interests 
increased  and  intensified.  They  are  reaching  out  after  the 
land,  and  the  control  of  market,  labor,  and  raw  materials. 
They  are  establishing  intematioxuil  relationships  aiming  to 
monopolize  the  ^lobe  m  their  lines  of  business.  And  they  ate 
joining  hands  with  each  other. 

On  the  whole  the  situation  seems  to  be  this:  The  railways 
and  other  big  franchise  monopolies  are  coordinating  with  the 
great  commercial  combines  into  a  gigantic  machine  controlled 
by  a  few  financiers  and  created  to  manufacture  or  capture 
profit  for  them.  Events  are  moving  toward  a  consolidation 
of  interests  that  will  give  a  handful  of  capitalists  practically 
imperial  power  through  the  vastness  of  their  industrial 
dominions.  There  may  be  breaks  in  the  movement,  probably 
will  be,  but  the  integration  of  industry  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  it  by  statutes 
and  decisions.  The  Sherman  Law  and  the  antipool  and  anti- 
trust decisions  have  done  nothing  but  change  the  forms  and 
methods  of  union.  So  long  as  men  are  free  to  buy  stocks  and 
properties,  and  may  consult  with  each  other  and  act  upon 
their  conclusions,  combinations  will  go  on. 

And  the  railways  are  generally  regarded  as  forming  the 
basis  of  the  structure,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  I  have  met  with 
tbii  opinion  all  over  the  U .  S.  and  in  some  other  countries. 

The  problem  of  private  monopoly  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  questions  before  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  in  its  relation  to  the  railways  it  is  rather 
a  derivative  than  a  primary  problem,  since  it  is 
the  result  of  combination  and  discrimination. 


4.    OVERCAPITALIZATION 

To  railroad  men  from  Germany,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries  where  the  railroads 
are  public  property,  nothing  in  our  railway  sys- 
tem is  more  astonishing — not  even  our  railway  fa- 
voritism and  railroad  politics — than  the  exhaust- 
less  freedom  with  which  we  allow  our  railroad 
manipulators  to  water  and  inflate  the  capitaliza- 
tion on  which  the  people  must  pay  dividends 
and  interest.     Here  are  some  examples: 

About  100  per  cent  of  water  was  early  injected  into  the 
stock  df  the  New  York  Central  and  177  per  cent  into  the 
Hudson  River  Railway  shares  in  a  few  years,  altho  there  was 
already  what  many  would  re^rd  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  in  the  roads  before  turning  on  the  hose. 

By  means  of  successive  stock  dividends  and  consolidation 
premiums  as  high  as  80  and  even  85  per  cent  at  a  single  stroke 
of  the  syringe,  the  stock  of  the  two  roads  trebled  from  1867 
to  1870,  and  the  total  capitalization  shot  up  from  $54,000,000 
of  stock  and  indebtedness  in  1866  to  more  than  $iovooo,ooo 
in  1870.  Even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  the  book  value  of  the  roads  in  1870  was  only 
|6o,ooo,ooo  and  their  real  value  less  than  $40,000,000,  while 
the  actual  amount  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  the  companies 
for  the  whole  mass  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  was  probably 
below  $16,000,000,  the  rest  of  the  construction  value  having 
been  got  out  of  the  public,  in  addition  to  the  interest  and 
dividends,  by  means  of  excessive  rates.  So  the  bonds 
nearly  covered  the  value  paid  in  and  the  $90,000,000  stock 
was  practically  all  water. 

A  great  nulroad  man  said  many  years  ago  that  "the 
Vanderbilt  stock-waterings  between  New  York  and  Buffalo 
aimuaUy  cost  the  American  people  not  less  than  $3,000,000  in 
excess  of  all  remuneration  which  even  under  any  construction 
of  right  belonged  to  the  owner?  of  the  lines." 

Other  railroads  have  surpassed  this.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral in  T869  reported  a  cost  of  $63,306  per  mile  (and  this  in- 
cluded the  bemuses,  premiums,  commissions,  and  fictitious 
equalization  values  of  the  transfera,  etc.),  while  the  main 
stem  of  the  Erie  Railway,  extending  460  miles,  from  New  York 
to  Dunkirk,  reported  a  capitalization  of  $337,000  per  mile 
in  the  same  year.  The  actual  cost,  it  is  said,  did  not  prob- 
ably exceed  one  fifth  of  this  amount.  In  other  words,  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  capital  was  water,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  taxed  to  pay  dividends  on  over  $80,000,000  of 
fictitious  values. 

In  the  first  four  months  after  Gould  and  Fisk  came  into 
control  of  Brie  Ouly  to  Oct..  1868)  the  stock  was  increased 
t>3.Soo,ooo,  lifting  the  total  to  $57,766,300.    In  these  four 


months  and  the  four  months  preceding  them,  under  a  vote 
<rf  the  board  of  directors  in  practical  evasion  of  the  law, 
through  the  issue  of  bonds  convertible  into  stock  upon 
demand,  the  stock  was  increased  $33,536,^00,  or  13S  percent, 
in  eight  months.  "Such  a  process  of  inflation,  '  says  the 
historian  of  Erie,  "may,  periiaps,  be  justly  considered  the 
most  extraordinary  feat  of  financial  legerdemain  which  his- 
tory has  yet  recorded." 

In  the  eight  yean  from  1863  to  187 1  Erie  stocks  were  jacked 
up  from  $11,569^500  to  $86,535,700,  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  manipulating  Wall  Street, 

The  stock  was  sold  below  par,  a  good  deal  of  it  for  twenty 
to  forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  money 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  directors  or  was  used  for  corrupt 
purposes  in  New  York  and  Albany. 

In  l88o,  when  the  capitalization  was  $1^5,000,000,  a  New 
York  legislative  committee,  from  the  testimony  of  experts, 
estimated  the  value  of  the  Erie  road  at  $65,000,000. 

There  are  other  sorts  of  inflation  which  find  ample  illus- 
tration in  some  of  our  best  systems.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  for  example,  claims  $193,000,000  as  the  cost  1^  its 
1,085  miles  of  road  with  all  its  equipment  and  the  full  value 
of  its  terminals  and  real  estate,  Jan,  i,  1905,  while  the  total 
capitalization  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  is  $418,000,000. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  great  difference  of  $335,000,000 
between  cost  and  capitalization?  It  means  simply  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  issued  about  $330,000,000  of  its 
own  securities  for  the  purchase  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
other  corporations,  mostly  railroads,  the  cost  of  these  secu- 
rities being  reported  at  $319,581,161,  This  method  of 
purchasing  the  securities  of  one  company  or  a  group  of 
companies  by  the  issues  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  another 
company  results  in  counting  a  vast  mass  of  railroad  securities 
twice  in  the  total  capitalization  of  a  railway  system.  The 
real  values  represented  are  counted  once  in  the  capitalization 
of  the  purchasing  rxxid  and  again  in  the  capitalization  of  tba 
roads  in  whose  securities  it  has  made  investments. 

This  duplication  is  not  by  any  means  the  end  of  the  pro^ 
ess.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  example,  owns  a  large 
amount  of  stock  in  the  Reading  Company,  and  that  com- 
pany, in  its  turn,  holds  $197,000,000  of  value  in  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  other  companies:  $40,000,000  in  the  Philadel- 

Shia  &  Reading  Railway,  $87,000,000  in  the  Philadelphia  & 
;eading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  and  $70,000,000  in  stock 
and  bonds  of  some  fifty-three  railroad  companies  and  a 
few  other  cotnpanies,  including  practically  the  whole  capital 
stock  of  the  Reading  Iron  Company.  The  Philadelphui  & 
Reading  Railway  Company  with  its  $90^00,000  of  capital 
controls  many  subsidiary  companies.  The  Reading  Iron 
Company,  of  whose  board  of  directors  George  P.  Baer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Reading  system  is  chairman,  is  to  some  extent  an 
enigma.  Poor  says:  "No  omcial  information  can  be  obtained 
respecting  this  company;  all  requests  therefor  having  been 
refused."  But  the  fifty-three  railroad  companies  above 
referred  to  have  clear  relations  in  respect  to  the  matter  under 
consideration.  All  or  nearly  all  of  them  own  stock  in  still 
other  lines  and  carry  the  overlapping  of  securities  still  farther. 
For  example,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  (of  whose 
stock  the  Reading  Company  owns  53  per  cent)  has  altogether 
$78,000,000  of  capitalization  and  owns  $^0,000,000  (rf  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies,  and  '  so  on  down."  If 
anybody  could  take  a  year  off  for  the  purpose  he  might  find 
out  how  much  duplication,  triplication,  quadruplication,  etc., 
there  is  hidden  under  the  serene  surface  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  capitalization.  All  the  roads  named  in  this  para- 
graph are  operating  companies  with  separate  boards  of 
directors,  and  their  stocks  and  bonds  are  counted  in  the 
general  summaries  of  railroad  capitalization  in  the  U.  S, 
The  Illinois  Central  Railway  illustrates  another  method  of 


receipts  from  land  grant  sales  amounting  to  $35,31 1  per  11^, 
and  stock-waterings  amounting  to  $8,189  per  mile.  The 
unsold  land  grant  amounted  to  344,368  acres,  worth  probably 
over  $s  ,000,000,  so  that  those  to  wnom  the  securities  of  the 
company  were  issued  had  obtained  the  road  at  a  bonus  of 
nearly  $3,000,000  above  all  they  paid  in. 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  (1899)  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  one  of  the 
commonest  methods  of  inflation.  The  old  man- 
agement had  been  extremely  conservative  and 
had  never  watered  the  stock.  The  road  was 
capitalized  at  about  $30,000,000,  or  a_ little  more 
than  $30,000  per  mile.  In  the  year  just  named 
the  road  was  bought  by  a  syndicate  which  paid 
$175  a  share  for  the  common  stock  and  $200  a 
share  for  the  preferred  stock,  making  a  total  cost 
of  $40,000,000  for  the  $22,000,000  01  stock,  while* 
the  bonds  became  $54,000,000  in  place  of  $8,000,- 
000,  the  reorganization  lifting  the  capitalization 
at  once  from  $30,000,000  to  $94,000,000.  »^ 
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In  the  testimony  before  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission 
an  effort  was  made  to  justify  this  vast  infusion  of  water, 
$46,000,000  beyond  all  the  syndicate  paid,  doubling  mar- 
ket values  and  tripling  total  face  values,  on  the  ground 
that  the  company  had  been  earning  over  $3,000  a  mile 
and  paying  regular  dividends  of  7  and  8  per  cent,  and 
that  it  would  not  have  to  earn  any  more  than  it  did  before 
in  order  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  the  new  capital. 
The  commission,  however,  did  not  agree  with  this  view, 
saying:  "It  seems  clear  that  the  doubling  of  the  capital 
stock  and  the  increasing  of  the  bonded  debt  nearlv  seven- 
fold mtist  impose  a  burden  upon  rates  that  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent any  reduction  which  might  otherwise  naturally  take 
place,  and  afford  a  convenient  reason  for  refusing  to  advance 
wages." 

Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  inflation  have  been 
due  to  construction  frauds,  or  excessive  payments 
to  construction  companies  controlled  by  the  same 
men  who  controlled  the  railways  contracting  with 
the  construction  rings  for  the  building  of  the 
roads.  The  Pacific  railways  furnish  some  of  the 
most  famous  instances  of  this  sort.  The  Union 
Pacific  paid  $94,000,000  for  construction  which 
cost  $51,000,000;  the  construction  ring  of  the 
Central  Pacific  made  a  profit  of  $63,000,000;  and 
the  promoters  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  through 
unfair  construction  contracts  and  other  frauds, 
made  the  capitalization  of  the  600  miles  of  that 
line  constructed  down  to  1874  amount  to  $143,- 
000,000  on  an  actual  expenditure  of  $23,000,000. 

The  whole  capitalization  piled  on  the  Union 
and  Central  roads  was  $340,000,000,  so  that, 
taking  the  three  roads  together,  a  capitalization 
of  more  than  $383,000,000  was  created  on  lines 
costing  less  than  $133,000,000,  about  $3^0,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  capitahzation, 
being  fictitious. 

Another  way  in  which  railway  capital  becomes 
inflated  is  the  failure  to  eliminate  dead  capital 
from  the  system.  Like  other  monopolies  and 
semimonopolies,  our  railroads  appear  to  think 
that  capital  has  a  claim  to  immortal  life ;  and  they 
are  very  much  averse  to  writing  off  depreciation 
so  as  to  keep  capitalization  down  to  the  cost  of 
duplication,  as  a  manufacturer  or  producer  in  the 
competitive  field  is  obli^d  to  do.  Each  time  a 
railroad  system  is  rebuilt,  the  cost  of  the  new 
system  is  added  to  the  former  cost,  and  the  public 
has  to  pay  dividends  not  only  on  the  value  of  the 
existing  road,  but  also  on  the  old  roads  that  have 
g^ne  out  of  existence.  If  this  process  is  con- 
tinued, the  railroads  of  the  thirtieth  century  will 
be  drawing  interest  and  dividends  on  railroad 
capital  that  died  in  the  twentieth  century  or  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  men  who  own  the 
railways  may  take  the  U.  S.  in  part  payment  and 
sue  for  the  rest  of  their  interest  claims.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  panic  ^years  and  the  intervention  of 
insolvency  proceedmgs  in  respect  to  many  rail- 
ways, we  should  have  had  a  sky-scraping  capitali- 
zation already  from  this  one  cause  without  any 
help  from  stock  dividends,  consolidation,  etc. 

In  its  final  report,  1903,  the  U.  S.  Indu3trial 
Commission  states  that  out  of  $457,000,000 
increase  in  railroad  capitalization  in  1900,  only 
$120,000,000  could  be  explained  by  new  con- 
struction, the  other  $337,000,000,  or  nearly  four 
fifths  of  the  whole,  bemg  due  almost  entirely 
to  sudden  expansions  in  securities,  in  processes 
of  reorganization  and  consolidation.  The  com- 
mission further  notes  that  the  new  issues  for 
the  first  half  of  the  foUowinp^  year  to  the  end 
of  the  time  covered  by  the  evidence  before  them 
•amounted  to  $300,000,000,  largely  explainable  in 
the  same  way. 

Inflation  0}  capital  is  regarded  by  many  as  a 
species  of  robbery.     It  is  one  of  the  most  seduc- 


tive methods  of  getting  something  for  nothing 
which  has  yet  been  invented.  The  corporations 
and  monopolies  of  America  are  greater  sinners  in 
this  line  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country, 
and  so  far  in  most  of  our  states  little  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  checking  this  evil. 

5.   STOCK-GAMBLINO 

Railway  stocks  constitute  the  backbone  a£ 
speculation  in  Wall  Street  and  corresponding 
centers  of  speculation  in  other  cities.  Panic 
after  panic  has  been  precipitated  in  Wall  Street 
by  the  struggles  of  rival  buyers  to  control  the 
stock  of  some  railroad.  In  1901,  for  example, 
the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  forced  up 
to  $1,000  a  share,  and  one  of  the  worst  panics  of 
recent  years  was  the  result.  Those  in  control  of 
railroads  can  easily  make  large  sums  by  manipu- 
lating stocks  so  as  to  afiect  their  values. 

Railroad  magnates  are  under  gnat  temptations  to  ttie  their 
power  for  speculative  purposes.  By  passing  a  dividend  or 
paying  small  dividends  or  suddenly  flushing  the  market  with 
stocks,  diverting  earnings  in  commissions  to  favored  concerns 
or  otherwise,  or  oeginning  a  rate  war,  or  by  other  means,  they 
can  depress  quotations.  By  paying  large  dividends  oat  of 
capital  if  need  be,  or  having  their  broken  buy  for  each  other 
at  advanced  prices,  or  booming  the  stock  in  other  ways,  they 
can  lift  quotations.  They  know  in  advance  of  the  paUic 
important  facts  that  will  aepiess  or  elevate  value*  as  soon  as 
they  are  published,  such  as  railway  consolidations,  leases  or 
other  agreements,  additional  franchises,  good  or  bad  showing 
of  earnings,  legislative  action,  and  even  foreign  campficatians. 
If  they  control  two  or  mote  lines  between  competing  points, 
they  can,  by  changing  rates  or  otherwise,  divert  large  amounts 
of  traffic  at  will  to  either  route,  and  so  affect  stock  values. 
They  can  buy  large  blocks  of  stock  at  low  rates,  force  the  stock 
up,  and  sell  at  top  prices.  They  can  have  many  broken, 
acting  for  them,  take  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  vast 
Quantities  of  stocks  they  control  or  concerning  which  tber 
have  inside  information  so  that  they  know  the  stocks  will 
rise,  and  when  the  delivery  is  called  for  the  penons  who 
agreed  to  deliver  must  pay  over  the  difference  oetwven  the 
market  quotations  at  the  dates  of  agreement  and  the  quota- 
tions at  the  time  fixt  for  delivery.  Or  they  can  have  their 
brokers  sell  short,  knowing  that  the  stocks  will  fall  either 
because  of  their  intended  manipulations  or  because  of  facts 
not  known  to  the  purchasers. 

Our  railway  system  as  a  whole  must  not  be  deemed  ftandu- 
lently  speculative.  Stock-jobbing  is  not  the  main  purpose 
with  most  of  our  roads,  tho  it  is  an  element  more  or  leas  strong- 
ly  developed  or  else  an  incident  in  all.  But  our  system  leaves 
the  door  open  to  such  practises  and  intensifies  the  preyaJent 
longing  for  unearned  ^n  by  the  prospect  of  the  prodigious 
sums  to  be  realized,  and  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
possession  of  irresponsible  power. 

From  the  standpoint  of  ethics  and  the  effects 
upon  character  and  society,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tmguish  between  the  winning  of  millions  by  bet- 
ting on  railway  stocks,  and  winning  thousands 
by  betting  in  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  winning  of  money  by  the 
manipulation  of  stocks  is  not  on  a  still  lower 
plane  than  the  buying  of  lotterv  tickets.  It  has 
more  resemblance  to  playing  with  loaded  dice  or 
fixt  cards. 

6.    RAILWAY    POLITICS 

Prom  Maine  to  California  for  many  Tears  our 
railways  have  done  their  best  to  control  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  states  and  cities  so  far  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  transportation  interests, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  have  succeeded.  Now 
and  then  a  wave  of  popiilar  sentiment  has  over- 
come their  influence  m  legislative  bodies,  as 
during  the  Granger  movement  in  the  '70's,  and 
the  Roosevelt  movement  of  1906-7,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  railrqads  have  been  able  to  control 
in  large  measure  the  nomination  and  election  of 
memMrs  of  legislatures,  and  of  the  national 
Congress.     (See  Ca^^jy^'^fp^jJ  ^^  ^^^ .  ^ 
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"  The  nilniads  will  bay  up  ■  legislatiira  jiut  as  they  buy 
•  car-load  ct  mules,"  laid  the  governor  of  a  great  state  in 
answer  to  my  question  about  nilioad  influence  in  politics. 
"And  they  will  buy  elections,  too,  if  need  be.  But  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  have  to  resort  to  bribery  or  corruption.  Unless 
they  ^t  to  fighting  among  themselvea,  or  there  is  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public,  they  can  carry  their  pur- 
poses by  milder  methods." 

"What  methods  do  you  refer  to?" 

"Well,  they  retain  leading  lawyers  and  politicians  as 
coanael,  or  make  them  stockholders,  and  not  infrequently 
directors  or  officers.  They  pack  cauctises  and  conventions, 
subsidise  the  press,  influence  merchants  and  manufacturers 
by  the  grant  ot  special  favors  or  the  fear  of  their  withdrawal, 
make  large  contributions  to  party  funds  to  stand  in  with  the 
state  and  national  committees  and  the  machine,  etc.,  etc. 
By  these  and  other  means  they  usually  contrive  to  control 
nominations  so  as  to  put  many  men  who  are  in  milroad  pay, 
or  otherwise  affected  with  a  lailroad  interest,  in  the  legislature 
or  in  office,  and  at  the  least  they  can  generally  prevent  the 
nomination  of  men  Ukely  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  railroads 
or  too  independent  of  them." 

Where  it  is  necessary  the  railroads  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  money  to  buy  the  votes  of  legis- 
lators, either  to  secure  the  passage  of  measures 
favorable  to  the  roads,  or  prevent  the  passage  of 
measures  likely  to  do  them  injury. 

Railroad  officers  defend  these  practises  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  under  existing  conditions.  Said 
the  president  of  a  Western  railroad: 

We've  got  to  control  the  legislatures  or  they  will  control  as. 
Rates,  service,  investment,  capitalization,  terminal  facilities, 
labor  conditions,  combination — everything  in  fact  about  the 
lailroad  business  is  subject  to  the  legislative  pull.  If  we  con- 
trol the  legislature  the  pull  is  our  way;  if  not,  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  other  way.  In  any  session  of  Congress  or  the  legislature 
of  any  state  in  which  our  lines  are  located,  a  bill  may  be  in- 
troduced that  threatens  oiu*  business  in  some  way.  It  may 
be  a  bill  in  the  interest  of  a  rival  system,  giving  them  an  ad- 
vantage that  will  mean  great  gain  for  them  and  great  Ices 
perhaps  for  us.  Or  it  may  be  a  bill  to  fix  rates,  or  subject 
us  to  mconvenient  surveillance,  or  abolish  giade  crossings,  or 
compel  us  to  put  in  automatic  appliances,  couplers,  switches, 
etc.,  or  some  other  scheme  that  will  cost  us  a  lot  of  money. 
Or  the  bill  may  be  simply  some  d grafter's  bid  for  black- 
mail under  cover  of  an  apparent  public  purpose,  introduced 
by  some  scamp  member  on  purpose  to  be  bought  oiT.  We've 
got  to  be  ready  to  defend  omselves  along  the  whole  line. 
We  must  be  able  to  stop  adverse  bills  and  put  our  own  bills 
through.  And  to  do  this  at  reasonable  cost  is  often  very 
difficiut,  for  the  grafters  have  got  so  used  to  lumps  of  railroad 
money  that  they  won't  vote  for  a  railroad  bill  without  the 
dough,  even  when  we  show  them  that  the  act  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  public  interest.  The  only  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  put  some  more  money  in  a  legislative  investment  to 
protect  our  railroad  investment  and  keep  it  in  our  control. 

7.    RATB-MARINO 

How  to  make  rates  that  will  be  both  just  and 
practical  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
that  can  confront  a  railroad  management.  Our 
railroads  as  a  rule  act  on  the  principle  of  charging 
all  that  the  traffic  will  bear,  while  the  public  rail- 
roads of  Europe  and  Australasia  act  in  general  on 
the  principle  of  making  the  lowest  rates  that  will 
yield  a  reasonable  margin  above  expenses.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  average  rates  in 
various  public  and  private  systems: 

AVBRAOB   TOM-MILB   AMD   PaSSBNOBR-MILB   RaTES 

IN  Cbnts 


CODMTKT 


United  SUtes  (private) 

Germany  (state) 

Austria-Htmgary  (mostly  state) 

Belgium  (state) 

Switserland  (state) 

France  (private) 

Great  Bntain  (private) 

Norway  (state) 

Norway  (private) 

Denmark  (state) 


Aver- 
age 
ton- 
mile 
rate 


.78 
1.40 
I. so 
i.JS 
a.S6 
l.SS 
»SO 
9. 
S.6 
1-44 


Aver- 


Aver- 
age 


Aver- 
age 


hiTil     senger  senger 
""^       rate       haul 


>44 

78 
6S 
45 
■43 
lOS 


•  75 

•  3 
•34 

•  »S 
.i« 
.i« 
.76 


JO 

IS 
»S 
•4 
«3 
II 


The  average  ton-mile  rate  in  the  U.  S.  is  lower 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  under 
this  general  average  freight  rate  of  our  railways 
lie  hidden  many  things  which  deprive  it  of  all 
right  to  be  used  in  comparison  with  European 
rates.  There  are  many  personal  and  imjust  dis- 
criminations which  bring  down  the  average,  and 
low  rates  between  competitive  points,  wiOi  very 
high  rates  between  local  {mints,  in  many  cases 
almost  as  high  as  the  rates  in  the  old  stage-coach 
days — rates  just  low  enough  to  keep  business 
from  being  done  by  team  instead  of  the  railway. 

German  railway  commissioners  recently  m 
this  country,  after  studying  our  rates  declared 
that  they  were  in  many  cases  four  or  five  times  as 
high  as  the  German  rates  on  the  same  goods  for 
the  same  distances.  This  conclusion  was  based 
on  specific  comparison  of  the  published  rates,  and 
did  not  take  into  account  any  rebates  or  conces- 
sions which  so  seriously  affect  average  rates.  The 
researches  of  the  German  commissioners  lead  to 
some  comparisons  of  (jerman  and  American  rates 
that  may  be  of  interest  here. 

The  average  passenger  rate  in  Prussia  is  .98  of  a  cent  per 
mile,  against  s.oa  cents  in  the  U.  S.  The  average  merchan- 
dise rate  in  Prussia  is  1.36  cents  per  ton-mile,  against  .78 
of  a  cent  in  this  country.  But  the  American  mte  does  not 
include  express,  which  pays  very  high  rates,  while  the  Ger- 
man rate  does  include  express.  It  also  includes  large  amounts 
of  traffic  which  in  this  country  is  handled  by  fast  freight  and 
private  car  lines,  the  earnings  of  which  are  not  included  in  the 
reported  lailrxxid  revenues.  The  American  rate  is  cut  down 
by  including  large  amounts  of  freight  carried  for  the  com- 
panies thonselves.  for  which  no  charge  is  made,  while  the 
Geiinan  figure  includes  only  freight  actually  paid  for.  The 
German  roads  carry  an  immense  amount  ci  mail  and  packages 
for  the  parcels  post,  for  which  they  get  no  pair,  while  American 
roads  receive  large  sums  for  carrying  the  muls,  and  the  pack- 
ages for  the  most  part  go  by  express  with  us.  The  propor- 
tion of  bulky,  heavy,  low-rate  freight,  such  as  coal,  iron,  ore, 
timber,  etc.,  is  very  much  larger  here  (where  coal  alone  consti- 
tutes one  third  of  the  total  tonnage)  than  in  Europe,  where  the 
bulk  of  such  traffic  is  carried  by  water.  The  average  haul  in 
(jeimany  is  seventy-eight  miles,  against  344  miles  in  the  U.S., 
over  three  times  the  (Serman  haul,  and  this  cuts  down  the  aver- 
age mile  rate  tremendously,  so  that  on  two  roads  run  with  equal 
efficiency  and  charging  the  same  rates  for  equal  service  in- 
volving the  same  amount  of  labor  and  capital  the  road  with 
the  long  avera^  haul  will  show  a  much  lower  ton-mile  rate. 
Our  low  ton-mile  rate  is  partly  due  to  carriage  on  circuitous 
routes  and  other  unnecessary  competitive  transportation 
representing  a  waste  of  industrial  force.  And  worse  yet, 
our  average  tells  the  story  of  the  special  rates  and  secret  con- 
cessions to  favored  shippera.  Our  ton-mile  rate  does  not 
represent  the  rates  the  public  has  to  pay,  but  is  brought  below 
the  actual  public  rate  level  by  the  rebates  and  concessions 
granted  the  trusts  and  combines  and  other  big  shippers. 
The  German  average  represents  the  rates  that  all  the  people 

Making  allowance  for  express  and  mail,  company  freight 
and  private  car  line  traffic,  the  German  commissioners  con- 
clude that  a  proper  figure  for  our  average  freight  rate  would  be 
1.44  cents  per  ton-mile,  while  the  figure  for  the  Prussian  roads 
would  be  .05  of  a  cent.  It  may  be  that  the  pendulum  has 
gone  a  littfe  beyond  the  vertical  and  that  this  comparison  is  a 
little  more  than  fair  to  Prussia,  but  the  evidence  indicates 
that  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  ordinary  comparison 
our  railroad  people  are  so  fond  of  making,  that  ignores  all  the 
differences  in  respect  to  express,  company  freight,  etc.  If  we 
could  accurately  allow  for  the  freight  carried  by  our  roads  at 
rates  below  the  published  tariffs  in  violation  of  law,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  contrast  would  be  much  stronger  in  favor  of 
Prussia  than  the  figures  just  quoted  indicate. 

The  tendency  both  in  public  and  private  railway 
systems  is  more^nd  more  toward  the  equalization 
of  rates  over  considerable  areas  and  zones.  If 
these  zones  continue  to  expand  as  they  have  in 
the  past  two  decades,  it  would  seem  that  we  may 
ultimately  have  a  system  of  practically  uniform 
rates  on  each  commodity  throughout  the  country, 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  distance.  Already 
blanket  rates  are  made  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
all  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  from 
Eastern  markets  to  all  points  in  larger  areas  of 
the  West  and  South.     No  such  post-office  system 
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of  charges  can  be  immediately  established  with- 
out violent  dislocation  of  the  values  of  real  estate 
in  diBferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  wide-spread 
ruin  to  industries  brought  into  competition  on 
equal  transportation  terms  with  rival  industries 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  possessing  marked 
advantages  in  respect  to  wages,  cost  of  coal,  ma- 
terials, etc.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  equalization  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  rate-making  problem  so  far  proposed  which 
avoids  in  any  lat^  degree  the  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty of  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  individuals 
or  boards  the  fixing  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
different  cities,  states,  and  regions  in  reference  to 
distance  and  cost  of  transportation. 

8.    SAFETY 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of 
passengers  killed  and  injured  to  the  total  number 
carried,  and  the  proportion  of  employees  killed 
and  injured  to  the  total  number  employed  in 
different  countries  as  given  in  the  reports  for 
1902-4: 


CoUNTRr 


United  States  >... 

Great  Britain ' 

Gennany 

Belgium  > 

Austria-Htingary . 

Fiance 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Spain 

Canada 

Victoria 

Tasmania 

New  South  Wales. 
South  Australia  . . 


PASStHOBRS 


Killed, 
I  in 


8,073,000 

ll,?oi,3S4 

33. 151. 173 

9.43».303 

5,360.000 

>».»37.SiS 

«8,93S.iSi 

7.690,000 

6,667,000 

1,080,000 

3,000,000 

1,120,000 

ao,ooo,ooo 


5,000.000 
6,667,000 


Injured, 
I  in 


84.4>4 

44S.OOO 

1,113,471 

431.937 

I,3>8,551 

1,053,000 

849,830 

9,467,000 

4,350,000 

3,450,00a 

350,000 

308,000 

158,000 

ao8,ooo 

271,000 

589,000 

2,500,000 


EUPLOYBBS 


Killed,    Injured 
1  in  1  in 


364 
736 

3,260 

1,908 

9S4 

1,070 


88 
451 

363 

3S5 

43 


■The  returns  of  accidents  in  the  D.  S.  are  confessedly  in- 
complete, while  those  of  the  other  countries  given  are  unques- 
tionably correct.  A  complete  report  of  accidents  in  this 
country  would  make  all  our  comparisons  even  less  fovorable 
to  our  railway  management. 

'The  618,000  holders  of  annual  tickets  are  not  included. 
Estimated  on  the  same  basis  as  are  the  commuters  in  this 
country  these  would  make  a  showing  about  35  per  cent  better 
for  Great  Britain's  treatment  of  passengers. 

*Drunks'and  suicides  eliminated.  The  Belgian  manage- 
ment keeps  a  strict  account  of  these,  but  not  all  other  manage- 
ments do. 

The  figures  vary  from  year  to  year.  For  example,  Den- 
mark's railways  killed  no  passengers  in  1903-4,  but  did  kill 
one  for  1904-5.  Tasmania  killed  none  in  1903  and  Victoria 
only  I  to  20,000,000  journeys. 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  railway  travel  is  safest  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Australia;  that  it  is  more  dangerous  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  any  of  the  above-named  countries,  and 
that  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  most  dangerous  of  all;  about  six  times  as 
dangerous  as  in  Germany,  seventeen  times  as  dangerous  as 
in  Belgium,  three  times  as  dangerous  as  in  France,  and  four 
times  as  dangerous  as  in  Britain.  In  the  U.  S.  and  Great 
Britain  the  railways  are  owned  and  operated  by  private  com- 
panies. In  France  the  roads  are  mostly  operated  by  pri- 
vate companies  under  a  high  degree  of  government  control, 
and  a  good  degree  of  safety  is  secured,  but  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  It  is  four  times  as  safe  to  ride  on  the  railroads 
operated  by  the  government  in  France  as  it  is  on  the  French 
railways  operated  by  the  comiianies  under  government  con- 
trol.^ In  the  other  countries  named  they  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  ijovemment.  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  and  S\^itzerland  killed  considerably  smaller  pro* 
portions  of  their  employees  than  did  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  U.  S.  France  and  England  have  secured  their  safety  at 
the  cost  of  a  rigid  government  control  over  the  operation  of 
the  private  railways,  which  has  in  large  part  taken  the  life 
and  spirit  out  of  the  railways  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 

>  "Industrial  Commission,"  v<d.  ix„  p,  154. 


checked  their  tendency  to  disregard  safety  and  avoid  the 
expense  required  to  secure  it.  In  the  U.  S.  the  control  by 
the  law  is  not  effective,  and  we  see  the  real  tendency  of 
private  ownership  of  railways  in  relation  to  safety — the 
tendency  to  look  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  at  the  cost,  and 
avoid  the  expenditure  necessary  to  abolish  giade  crossings. 
etc..  if  they  think  it  will  be  cheaper  to  pay  damages.  In 
Belgium  and  Germany  the  operation  of  the  railways  by  the 
State  permits  the  attainment  of  safety  without  the  sacrifice  of 
freedom,  life,  and  progxessiveness. 

Out  American  data  for  1904  and  1905  show  even  a  worse 
state  of  affairs  than  the  figures  for  1903.  which  were  used  in 
the  table  as  nearest  the  average  data  of  the  foreign  facts.  In 
1904  we  find;  Passengeni,  1  killed  for  every  1,632,267  carried, 
and  1  injured  for  every  78,533  carried;  employees,  1  killed  in 
every  357  and  1  in  every  19  injured.  In  1905  1  passenger 
was  killed  for  every  1.375.856  carried,  and  1  injured  for 
every  70.655  carried;  employees,  1  killed  in  every  411^  and 
I  injured  in  every  si;  trainmen,  1  killed  in  133,  and  1  injured 
in  every  9  employed.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year  1905  there  were  3,077  collisions  and  1,64s  derailments 
on  our  American  roads;  101  passengers  were  killed  and  2.868 
injured;  i.ooS  employees  killed  and  1^,250  injured. 

A  passenger  is  about  six  times  as  likely  to  be  killed  in  the 
U.  S.  as  in  Germany  and  twenty-five  times  as  likely  to  bo 
injured,  while  a  railway  employee  is  over  three  times  as  likely 
to  be  lolled  by  our  private  railways  and  over  twenty  times 
as  likely  to  be  injured. 

9.    SERVICE 

The  best  railway  service  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Germany.  The  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  supply  a  serv- 
ice that  is  in  many  ways  the  admiration  of  all 
observers.  At  the  same  time,  the  service  on 
some  of  our  Southern  roads  is  as  bad  as  can  be 
found  in  any  country  that  can  lay  claim  to  high 
rank  in  civilization  and  mechanical  development. 

In  writing  the  above  we  have  had  in  mmd  the 
speed  and  comfort  of  railway  travel,  but  when 
we  take  all  the  elements  of  service  into  account, 
including  safety  and  impartial  treatment  of 
shippers,  the  verdict  may  not  be  so  clearly  in  our 
favor. 

Good  service  requires  safety,  speed,  prompti- 
tude, adequate  facilities  fairly  distributed,  con- 
venient methods,  and  impartial  treatment.  In 
respect  to  the  first  and  last  items,  which  are  the 
most  vital  of  all,  our  railways  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  a  tabulation  of  the  principal  systems 
of  the  world.  Even  as  to  speed,  while  we  have 
on  a  few  special  routes  the  fastest  trains  in  ex- 
istence, our  average  speed,  according  to  high 
authority,  does  not  compare  favorably  with  av- 
erages from  over  the  sea.' 

In  respect  to  promptitude  the  German  service 
is  far  ahead  of  ours.  Careful  selection  and  train- 
ing of  railway  men  and  the  premiums  given  for 
keeping  schedule  time  have  produced  astonishing 
results.  Even  on  our  best  systems  there  is  far 
less  regard  for  promptitude  than  in  Germany, 
and  on  many  of  our  railroads  the  delinquencies  m 
time  are  as  bad  as  they  are  in  any  country  I  have 
visited.  Even  in  Italy,  where  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  the  principal  trains  to  be  three  or  four 
hours,  or  even  halt  a,  day  late,  and  to  have  an 
express  train  from  Milan  or  Naples  coming  into 
Rome  on  time  would  cause  more  comment  than 
if  it  came  in  one  to  three  hours  late  as  usual — 
even  these  exasperating  derelictions,  so  common 
in  Italy  before  the  government  took  the  railway 
management,  are  no  worse  than  the  conditions 
which  exist  on  some  of  our  Southern  routes. 
Even  such  important  trains  as  those  that  run 
from  Florida  to  Washington  are  frequently  several 
hours  late,  and  sometimes  passengers  are  delayed 
twelve  and  even  twenty-four  hours  on  the  way. 

>  Franklin  B.  Locke,  in  the  Ctntury  Matmmt,  May,  itfS. 
p.  105;  Theodore  Voorbees,  genenU  superintendent.  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  Kivsr  Railroad,  in  71w  ImUpninU. 
Oct.  6,  1893.  i_' 
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Inadequacy  of  facilities  at  times  of  such  need  is 
another  count  in  the  indictment  of  our  transpor- 
tation service,  private  railways  preferring  to  risk 
some  loss  to  shippers  and  themselves  rather  than 
to  invest  in  equipments  large  enough  to  fully 
meet  the  demands  of  periods  of  such  pressure  and 
unusual  rush. 

In  1905  over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
strawberries  rotted  in  North  Carolina  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  railroads  and  the  Armour  Re- 
frigerator Company  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  cars.  A  report  from  Chadboum,  N.  C,  March 
7th,  says:  "More  than  $aoo,ooo  worth  of  straw- 
berries have  rotted  at  the  depot  here  since  Mon- 
day morning.  The  railroad  company  is  hauling 
car-load  after  car-load  of  spoileci  berries  to  the 
river  and  dumping  them  like  so  much  garbage. 
The  loss  to  the  truck-growers  of  this  immediate 
section,  according  to  figures  said  to  be  reliable, 
will  be  at  least  $600,000." 

In  its  '*  Twentieth  Aimual  Report,"  dated  Dec. 
19,  1906,  the  Interstate  Commission  says: 

The  inability  of  shippers  to  procure  cars  for  the  movement 
of  their  tniffic  is  the  subject  of  numerous  and  grievous  com- 
plaints, which  come  to  the  commission  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  A  car  famine  prevails  which  brings  distress  in 
almost  every  section,  and  in  some  localities  amounts  to  a 
calamity.  The  extraordinary  prosperity  which  everywhere 
abonnds,  with  the  high  prices  obtainable  for  all  classes  of 
ccounodities,  have  so  stimulated  production  as  to  yield  a 
volume  of  transportation  business  which  far  exceeds  in  the 
aggregate  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads.  In  a  word, 
the  development  of  private  industry  has  of  late  been  much 
more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  railway  equipment.  The  con- 
ditions now  existing  in  the  Northwest,  where  large  quantities 
of  grain  require  immediate  shipment,  and  in  the  Southwest 
and  trans-Missouri  region,  where  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  live  aninuls  are  denied  movement  to  the  con- 
suming markets,  mar  justly  be  regarded  as  alarming,  while 
throughout  the  middle  West  and  Atlantic  seaboard  the  short- 
age of  cars  for  manufactured  articles  and  miscellaneous  met^ 
cnandise  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  In  some 
cases  it  is  simply  a  lack  of  cars,  in  others  insufficient  tracks 
and  motive  power,  in  still  others  wholly  inadequate  freight 
yards  and  terminal  facilities. 

Private  railway  service  is  also  subject  to  inter- 
ruptions and  even  practical  annihilation  for  days 
and  even  weeks  or  months  at  a  time  in  conse- 
quence of  strikes  and  lockouts — difficulties  which 
almost  never  occur  on  public  railways  and  are 
quickly  remedied  when  they  do  occur. 

Ou;-' railway  methods  are  in  some  important 
respects  far  less  convenient  than  those  in  use 
in  Europe.  We  pride  ourselves  on  our  bagga^ 
check  system,  but  European  travelers  complam 
that  our  baggage  system  is  far  less  convenient 
than  theirs.  At  the  International  Railway  Con- 
gress, held  in  Washington,  May,  1905,  vigorous 
objections  were  raised  by  many  prominent  dele- 
gates to  our  methods  of  handling  baggage.  They 
declared  that  in  Europe  the  bagga^  is  collected 
and  delivered  by  the  railways,  or  is  taken  with 
the  passenger  by  means  of  cabs  and  porters,  etc., 
and  carried  either  in  the  same  car  with  him  or  in 
the  baggage-car  on  the  same  train,  and  is  delivered 
at  the  .hotel  or  residence  at  the  same  time  the 
passenger  arrives  at  destination,  or  very  soon 
after;  whereas  in  this  country  the  traveler  has  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  separate  transporta- 
tion company  or  pay  excessive  rates  for  express, 
and  in  any  case  is  liable  to  have  the  delivery  of 
his  baggage  delayed  for  two  or  three  hours  or 
more  after  his.arrival,  depriving  him,  perhaps,  of 
the  opporttmity  to  change  his  clothing,  and  keep- 
ing the  ladies  of  the  party  from  making  their  ac- 
customed toilets  for  the  evening,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  no  cheap  trains  for  working  men  such 
as  those  which  carry  working  people  in  and  out  of 


the  large  citu$s  in  Germany  and  England,  for  ex- 
ample, for  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  a  week. 
We  have  no  such  cheap  excursions  and  admirable 
tourist  arrangements  as  they  have  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  ^Jew  Zealand;  no  con- 
cessions'to  school  children  such  as  State  railways 
in  some  countries  make;  no  special  rates  for 
libraries  or  for  the  development  of  agriculture. 
The  special  rates  our  railways  make  go  to  the 
Beef  Trust  and  the  Standard  Oil. 

10.    EMPLOYBES 

One  of  the  most  emphatic  differences  between 
public  and  private  railway  managements  k  to 
De  found  in  the  treatment  of  employees.  Our 
railways  pay  the  lower  classes  of  railroad  men 
very  poorly,  while  the  upper  classes  of  officials 
are  paid  extravagant  sums.  The  pay  on  the 
public  systems  is  much  more  equal.  The  over- 
working of  employees  as  to  time  is  a  still  more 
serious  complaint  against  the  private  roads. 
Many  cases  are  on  record  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  in  which  engineers,  firemen,  switch- 
men, telegraph  oper&tors,  and  other  employees 
have  been  kept  on  duty  continuously  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  a  few  cases 
thirty-six  to  forty  hours  and  even  forty -eight 
hotirs  without  intermission  for  meals  or  rest.' 

In  Prussia  the  law  requires  that  the  daily  average  of  the 
hours  of  labor  of  station  agents  and  assistants,  telegraplers, 
switching  foremen,  overseers  of  stopping -places,  and  switch- 
men shall  not  exceed  S  hours,  and  the  duration  of  a  single 
task  shall  in  no  case  exceed  10  hours.  The  average  for 
trainmen  is  limited  to  zx  hours  with  14  and  x6  hours  fixt 
as  emergency  limits.  Engineers  and  firemen  must  not  aver- 
age more  than  10  hours,  and  may  never  under  any  circum- 
stances be  on  duty  for  more  than  11  consecutive  hours. 
Every  employee  must  be  given  at  least  2  rest-days  per  month , 
and  trainmen  must  be  permitted  to  test  at  their  homes  not 
less  than  zo  consecutive  hoars  daily. 

Our  railways  exercise  much  less  care  for  the 
safety  of  employees  than  is  exercised  by  the 
European  railways.  It  is  six  times  as  dangerous 
to  work  on  American  railroads  as  it  is  to  work  on 
the  Belgian  State  railwajrs.  The  danger  to  the 
Uves  of  our  railway  employees  is  over  100  per  cent 
greater  than  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  The  rail- 
way employees  of  France  and  Switzerland  have 
three  chances  of  escape  to  the  American's  one, 
while  the  German  and  Austrian  systems  are  re- 
spectively 230  per  cent  and  420  per  cent  more 
merciful  to  their  employees  than  our  railways  are. 

Trade-unions  among  railway  men  are  strongly 
encouraged  by  the  best  public  systems,  and  vig- 
orously opposed  by  pnvate  railroads.  Public 
railways  are  much  more  considerate  and  eauitable 
in  their  dealings  with  employees,  and  the  best 
systems  have  definite  provisions  for  the  arbitra- 
tion or  impartial  judicial  decision  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  workers  and  the  authorities  over  them. 
Our  railroads  refuse  to  arbitrate.  They  buy  their 
labor,  like  a  commodity,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  just  as  they  buy  their  coal  and  iron  at  com- 
petitive rates.  They  overwork  their  men,  adjust 
their  duties  and  their  pay  with  little  regard  to 
equity,  and  exercise  the  power  of  arbitrary  dis- 
charge ;  and  if  the  workers  strike  in  order  to  get 
justice  or  a  fair  consideration  of  their  demands, 
the  railroads  use  the  injunction  and  the  black  list, 
and  even  the  federal  troops  if  need  be,  to  enable 
them  to  retain  their  mastery,  and  persist  in  dieir 
refusal  to  give  the  men  any  voice  in  the  control  of 

•  See  evidence  collected  on  pp.  466-470  <rf  "The  Railways, 
the  Trusts,  and  the  People."  Equity  Series,  Z520  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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the  great  industry  into  which  they  p^t  their  lives, 
or  even  in  most  cases  so  much  as  an  opportunity 
for  frank  and  friendly  discussion  of  grievances. 

The  opposition  to  trade-unions  and  the  primi- 
tive methods  or  absence  of  any  reasonable  meth- 
ods for  the  settlement  of  grievances,  are  among 
the  most  important  criticisms  to  be  made  upon 
our  railways  in  behalf  of  labor.  German  rail- 
way employees  are  carefully  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  their  fitness  for  the  work  they  are  to  do, 
and  they  are  secure  in  their  employment  so  long 
as  they  "do  their  work  well. 

IV.  Remedies  Proposed 

(i)  Pooling. — ^The  legalization  of  pooling  has 
been  advocated  by  many  railroad  managers  as 
a  cure  for  discrimmation  and  the  wastes  of  com- 
petition. 

It  is  the  favorite  railroad  remedy.  "Give  us 
liberty  of  contract,  let  us  combine,"  say  the  rail- 
roads, "and  the  abuses  you  complain  of  will  dis- 
appear." The  public,  however,  is  afraid  that  if 
railways  are  allowed  to  pool  they  will  "combine 
to  keep  rates  up,  and  the  benefits  of  competition 
will  be  lost."  Railroads  do  combine  to  keep  rates 
up  anyway.  Competition  in  rates  is  spasmodic 
and  abortive.  The  steady  competition  that  in- 
sures fair  plav  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  com- 
modities in  the  open  market  has  proved  impos- 
sible of  attainment  in  transportation,  because  of 
the  large  monopoly  element  mvolved ;  and  in  case 
of  combination,  secret  or  open,  mutual  under- 
standing cannot  be  prevented;  so  that  the  real 
question  is,  whether  railways  shall  have  a  right  to 
combine  openly  as  well  as  m  secret,  and  whether 
this  right  will  accomplish  what  is  claimed. 

Rai&oad  managers  say  that  if  pooling  were 
lawful,  the  traffic  associations  could  use  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  check  rate-cutting,  secret  rebates, 
etc.,  on  the  part  of  roads  that  had  agreed  to 
maintain  rates.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
one  year,  under  the  traffic  ag^reements  in  force 
before  the  Interstate  Act  forbade  pooling,  135,000 
cases  of  misdescription  of  goods  were  detailed  at 
three  seaboard  cities  in  the  west-bound  through 
freight  alone;  and  they  declare  that  if  the  pro- 
hibitions of  statute  and  common  law  against 
pooling  were  removed,  they  could  stop  the  dis- 
criminations that  result  from  competition  among 
the  railroads. 

This  is  probably  true,  and  we  believe  that  rail- 
ways should  have  the  right  to  combine.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  law  more  foolish  and  futile  than 
the  attempt  to  protect  the  people  from  railroad 
extortion  by  fostering  competition.  It  means  a 
war  of  rates  now  and  then  disturbing  business  and 
values  and  doing  more  harm  than  good,  with  long 
stretches  of  high  charges  in  between — charges 
that  are  all  the  higher  often  because  of  the  wastes 
entailed  by  abortive  competition  for  which  the 
railroads  make  the  people  pay. 

But  grant  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
pooling;  grant  that  the  right  to  form  working 
agreements  accorded  to  the  railroads  by  the  law 
01  England  has  not  done  harm,  but  good;  still 
the  chief  question  remains:  Can  pooling  stop  the 
abuses  of  our  railway  system  ?  Clearly  it  cannot 
stop  the  legislative  free  pass  nor  the  favoritism 
due  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  railroads  by 
oil  kings,  steel  kin^,  and  others,  who  unite  rail- 
road ownership  with  business  interests  in  other 
lines.  It  cannot  stop  discrimination  arising  from 
any  of  the  five  causes  that  are  independent  of 


competition.  In  the  days  before  the  Interstate 
Act  when  pooling  was  in  full  bloom  it  did  not  stop 
even  the  discrimmations  due  to  competition;  for 
railroads  gave  rebates  and  concessions  on  the  sly 
to  increase  their  tonnage  and  so  base  a  claim  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  pool.  Pooling  cannot  make 
the  railways  honest  or  public-spirited.  It  cannot 
take  the  railways  out  of  politics,  nor  prevent 
overcapitalization,  nor  secure  reasonable  rates  or 
fair  treatment  of  employees. 

(3)  Consolidation. — ^The  union  of  the  railways 
under  one  great  company  has  been  earnesuv 
advocated  by  Mr.  Cook;  C.  P.  Huntington,  presi- 
dent for  many  years  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewis,  and  many  others.  Consolidation 
would  eliminate  the  wastes  of  competition  and 
the  discriminations  due  to  competition,  but  would 
intensify  enormously  all  tHe  evils  due  to  the 
monopoly  element  in  the  problem. 

The  power  to  charge  excessive  rates,  to  disturb 
the  fair  distribution  of  wealth,  to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  individual  cities  and  states,  to  build  the 
fortunes  of  railroad  owners  and  favored  persons, 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth  far  beyond  what  has  yet  been  inflicted 
upon  us  to  control  the  government  in  corporate 
interest,  and  to  defy  law  and  conscience — the 
power  to  do  all  this  would  be  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand-fold. 

Even  the  plan  of  G.  H.  Lewis,  which  calls  for 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  owned  or 
voted  for  by  any  one  man  or  corporation,  and  for 
representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  consolidated  company,  along 
with  the  directors  elected  by  the  stockholders — 
even  this  would  not  change  the  aim  from  private 
profit  to  public  service,  nor  prevent  the  use  of  the 
enormous  power  of  the  consolidated  railroads 
for  the  upbuilding  of  private  interests,  unless  tb« 
public  representatives  were  numerous  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  dominate  the  representatives  of 
private  capital,  in  which  the  plan  would  consti- 
tute a  form  of  public  ownership,  with  the  capital 
provided  by  private  individuals  on  interest-bear- 
ing securities.  The  history  of  the  Pacific  roads 
shows  how  much  good  it  does  to  have  government 
directors  on  the  railroad  boards  where  the  public 
representatives  are  not  in  control.  And  the  his- 
tory of  railroad  frauds  and  evasions  of  law  leaves 
no  doubt  that  giant  capitalists  would  find  some 
way  of  overcoming  the  limitation  of  stock  hold- 
ing^. Every  employee  of  the  Standard  Oil  oould 
hold  railroad  stock  for  Rockefeller,  and  every  man 
in  the  Steel  Trust  could  use  his  holding  power  in 
aid  of  Morgan.  If  you  admit  private  capital  to 
power  it  will  dominate  if  possible.  It  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  an  equal  partnership.  The  public  in- 
terest is  not  sa2e  unless  it  is  dominant.  The 
Lewis  plan  is  the  best  attempt  I  know  of  to  devise 
a  balance  scheme  or  partnership  in  which  public 
and  private  interests  should  work  in  harmony. 
But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
balance  could  not  be  kept;  the  company  would 
gravitate  to  the  Huntington  idea — a  railroad  em- 
pire in  private  hands — or  to  the  public-ownership 
system  under  a  non-partizan  board  (to  be  dis- 
cust  presently). 

(3)  Regulation. — For  many  years  the  states 
and  the  nation  have  been  trying  to  regulate  the 
railroads.  It  is  easy  to  regulate  railroad  rates 
and  service  on  paper,  but  experience  shows  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  transform  the  paper  regula- 
tions into  actual  fact  according  either  to  their 
letter  or  their  spirit. 
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In  no  state  of  the  union  has  the  government 
succeeded  by  regulative  measures  in  abolishing 
unjust  discnmination  or  securing  fair  rates  or 
reasonable  safety  and  convenience  of  service. 

For  twenty  years  the  federal  government  has 
*done  its  best  to  stamp  out  discnmination  and 
regulate  rates,  but  with  little  better  success  than 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  states.  Discrimi- 
nations have  changed  their  form,  and  for  brief 
periods  now  and  then  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  discontinued,  but  no  way  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered through  regulative  measures  of  securing 
ec^ual  treatment  for  all  shippers  tinder  private 
railway  management.  So  long  as  men  who  are 
owners  or  part  owners  of  coal-mines,  steel-works, 
packing-houses,  oil-refineries,  etc.,  are  also  large 
stockholders  in  railroad  companies,  the  railway 
inana£[ers  they  help  to  employ  and  pay  will  under 
their  instructions  find  ways  of  favoring  their 
shipments  above  the  shipments  of  their  business 
competitors.  Even  a  little  favor  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  cars  or  the  speeding  of  transit  would  be 
enough  to  give  them  the  market  without  any  re- 
bates or  cash  concessions  whatever.  It  is  easy  to 
side-track  for  a  few  hours  or  days  the  goods  of 
rival  firms,  or  obstruct  shipments  by  lack  of 
promptitude  in  the  delivery  of  the  full  number  of 
cars  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the  said 
rival  firms  or  companies,  and  no  regulative  power 
short  of  an  omnipresent,  all-pervading,  and  all- 
powerful  commission  could  prevent  the  abuse  of 
railroad  power  in  this  and  other  similar  ways.  _ 

For  half  a  century  regulation  has  been  tried  in 
England  and  France  with  very  indifferent  suc- 
cess. Railroad  history  in  all  the  regulative  coun- 
tries is  one  long  story  of  struggle  with  railroad 
abuses,  and  entire  failure  to  secure  immunity 
from  the  most  vital  evils  of  private  railway  man- 
agement. 

Even  President  Roosevelt's  vigorous  measures 
embodied  in  the  Hepburn  Law  can  at  best  reach 
only  a  small  part  of  the  trouble. 

No  fixing  of  rates  can  stop  the  free-pass  evil,  or 
secret  rebates,  or  fake  commissions,  or  fictitious 
damages,  or  underbilling,  or  false  description,  or 
numerous  other  forms  of  favoritism.  Such  a 
regulative  measure  as  the  Hepburn  bill  does  not 
touch  at  all  nine  tenths  of  the  methods  of  dis- 
crimination. We  have  seen  that  between  sixty 
and  seventy  different  methods  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nation between  persons  and  places  are  in  use  in 
our  railway  business  to-day.  The  fixing  of  a 
maximum  rate  can  prevent  neither  secret  rate- 
cutting,  nor  favoritism  in  facilities  and  services, 
nor  even  open  discrimination  in  the  arrangement 
of  classifications  and  in  the  adjustment  of  rates 
between  different  localities. 

The  fixing  of  rates  cannot  even  secure  reason- 
able charges  in  the  matters  to  which  the  adju- 
dications relate,  for  upon  every  reduction  the 
railways  can  always  withdraw  sufficient  accom- 
modations to  more  than  balance  the  slice  taken 
off  the  rate,  and  they  can  retaliate  by  delays  and 
persecutions  that  will  sicken  shippers  of  making 
complaints. 

Real  publicity  is  the  thing  that  private  mon- 
opoly fears  more  than  anyUiing  else.  It  is  the 
strongest  weapon  the  people  have  under  a 
regime   of  private   monopoly.     But 

^KUkitr    ^      railroa<&  can  easily  refrain  from 

"    keeping  any  records  of  transactions 

contrary  to  law,  as  indeed  they  do 

already  to  a  large  extent.     It  is  very  difficult  to 

secure  full  publicity  when  the  man  who  does  not 


want  publicity  keeps  the  accounts  and  mainages 
the  business.  Even  if  full  and  continuous  pub- 
licity could  be  attained,  however,  it  would  not 
stop  railway  wrongdoing.  Some  of  the  worst 
abuses  have  been  perfectly  well  known  for  many 
years — for  example,  the  tariff  arrangements 
which  gfive  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Beef  Trust 
such  generous  advantages  over  their  competitors; 
so  with  the  free-pass  system,  stock-watering, 
stock-gambling,  railroad  control  of  elections  and 
legislatures — all  perfectly  well  known  and  ex- 
posed in  detail  in  many  cases.  But  what  effect 
does  it  have  upon  railway  morals.^  Practically 
none.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  expect  to 
obtain  a  complete  or  radical  reform  so  long  as  we 
neglect  the  tap-root  of  railroad  immorality,  which 
is  the  antagonism  of  interests  between  the  owners 
and  the  public,  united  with  the  tremendous  power 
that  goes  with  the  possession  and  management 
of  these  vast  interests. 

The  president  and  the  attorney-general  are 
doing  aU  they  can  to  compel  the  railroads  to  obey 
the  law,  but  the  trusts  are  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  dark,  trying  to  compel  the  railroads  to  break 
the  law,  and  using  means  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  fines  imposed  now  and  then  by  the  law 
when  a  few  of  the  tricks  happen  to  come  to  light. 

From  the  Hepburn  report  of  1879  to  the  Gar- 
field report  and  the  interstate  investigations  of 
1906,  we  have  had  publicity  in  large  masses,  and 
the  Standard  Oil,  the  Beef  Combme,  the  Sugar 
Trust,  Grain  Trust,  Coal  Trust,  Steel  Trust,  etc., 
have  grown  meantime  in  spite  of  all  the  flash- 
Ughts  and  spasms  of  popular  indignation.  If 
publicity  is  to  do  much  good  it  must  be  continuous 
as  well  as  searching.  And  even  then  it  is  doubliul 
if  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  any  regulative 
measures.  Our  best  railroad  men  do  not  believe 
it.  James  J.  Hill,  for  example,  says  that  dis- 
criminations cannot  be  stopt;  and  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  ex-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  also 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  of  our  railroad 
kings,  said  in  answer  to  my  question  (in  1905) 
that  he  did  not  think  any  regulative  measures 
could  stop  discrimination.  "Tell  me  how  to  en- 
force the  Ten  Commandments,"  he  said,  "and  I'll 
tell  you  how  to  stop  discrimination." 

The  inherent  difficulty  of  regulating  this  vital 
monopoly,  which  must  of  course  be  either  regu- 
lated or  owned  by  the  public,  has  never  been 
more  clearly  and  forcefully  stated  than  by  the 
Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  in  the  early 
days  when  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  a  member 
of  the  board. 

"The  final  difficulty  with  all  legislation  of  this 
class,"  said  the  commission,  speaking  particularly 
of  rate  regulation,  "is  its  excessively  dangerous 
and  politically  corrupting  tendency.  It  forces 
the  corporations,  whether  they  will  or  will  not, 
into  the  lobby  of  the  legislature  and  the  rooms 
of  the  committees  and  commissions;  they  are 
forced  there  for  the  protection  of  their  interests, 
for  the  essence  of  the  system  is  that  certain  per- 
sons, whether  the  legislature  itself  or  officials 
designated  by  it,  have  devolved  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  the  revenues  of 
property  belonging  to  others.  The  commission- 
ers have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  any 
effort  which  practically  effects  a  separation  be- 
tween the  ownership  and  its  management." 

(4)  Public  Ownership. — Some  of  the  principal 
reasons  that  have  been  urged  in  favor  of  public 
ownership  of  railroads  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Public  railways  tend  to  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  power,  while  private  railways  tend  to 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power.  It  is  the 
nature  of  monopoly  in  private  hands  to  absorb 
an  unfair  proportion  of  the  national  wealth 
product.  Not  only  do  private  roads  absorb  , 
more  than  their  share  of  wealth,  but  they  tend 
to  concentrate  in  few  hands  the  control  over 
vast  properties,  both  in  the  railway  world  and 
throughout  the  field  of  industry;  for  the  secret 
rates,  rebates,  and  concessions  panted  to  large 
shippers  and  favored  persons  build  up  trusts  and 
combines  and  giant  monopolies  which  disturb 
the  fair  diffusion  of  wealth  in  industries  of  every 
class.  Public  railways,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
enable  any  class  to  absorb  an  unjust  share  of 
national  wealth,  nor  concentrate  profit  or  con- 
trol in  few  hands,  nor  build  up  private  mono- 
poly or  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  industrial 
dominion,  either  in  the  railroad  field  or  outside 
of  it. 

2.  Railroad  experience  throughout  the  world 
indicates  that  impartial  treatment  of  shippers  can 
only  be  secured  under  public  operation.  When 
left  to  themselves,  private  railway  managements 
are  honeycombed  with  favoritism,  and  even  the 
strongest  governments  have  been  unable  to  ex- 
ert sufficient  regulative  pressure  to  extinguish 
the  effects  of  this  innate  tendency.  Public  rail- 
ways naturally  tend  to  the  impartiality  which 
public  interest  so  emphatically  demands. 

3.  Private  railways  tend  to  confine  facilities  to 
paying  routes,  building  up  big  cities  and  neglect- 
ing country  districts,  which  are  left  without  & 
fair  share  of  transportation  facilities;  while  public 
systems,  aiming  at  the  good  of  the  whole  coun- 
try rather  than  at  profit,  extend  their  lines  more 
widely,  and  distribute  their  facilities  with  regard 
to  need  and  ultimate  benefit  to  the  public  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  the  present  traffic. 

4.  Private  railways  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  political  corruption.  The  question  of  ' 
public  ownership  of  railr(>ads  is  at  bottom  a  choice 
Detween  government  ownership  of  railroads  and 
railroad  ownership  of  the  government.  The  ex- 
tinguishment of  private  control  over  railways 
removes  the  chief  cause  of  political  corruption 
under  democratic  institutions.  How  inherent 
and  persistent  is  the  tendency  of  private  railroads 
to  fill  the  halls  of  legislation  with  their  agents  and 
lobbyists  and  to  use  every  available  means  of 
dominating  the  government  in  their  interest,  will 
be  apparent  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  private  roads  in  the  U.  S.,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
Just  so  far  as  private  railways  have  been  left  free 
to  show  their  true  nature,  that  is,  just  so  far  as 
they  have  been  permitted  to  be  really  private, 
they  have  manifested  this  fundamental  charac- 
teristic, which  expresses  itself  in  the  effort  to  con- 
trol government  in  the  private  interest  of  the 
railways  and  their  allies. 

5.  The  history  of  railroads  shows  that  private 
rauways,  by  systematic  favoritism,  stock- water- 
ing, political  influence,  etc.,  etc.,  tend  to  separate 
success  from  merit ;  while  public  roads  do  not  dis- 
turb tJie  normal  union  between  merit  and  suc- 
cess. So  far  as  construction  frauds,  overcapi- 
talization, manipulation  of  stock,  perversion  of 
accounts,  and  other  methods  of  deceit  and  cun- 
ning enable  men  to  capture  wealth  produced  by 
others,  so  far  is  a  premium  put  on  fraud  and  cun- 
ning, while  true  labor  is  discounted  and  men  are 
drawn  away  from  honest  industry  and  productive 


effort  to  devote  themselves  to  mere  oommercial 
conquest. 

6.  Public  railways  tend  to  make  lower  rates 
than  private  roads  in  the  same  cotmtry  and  under 
similar  conditions  otherwise  than  in  respect  to 
ownership.  Public  railways  aim  primarily  at 
service,  while  private  railways  aim  at  profit,  and 
the  rate  level  which  yields  the  highest  profit  is 
above  the  rate  level  that  secures  the  largest  serv- 
ice at  a  reasonable  margin  above  the  cost. 

7.  National  ownership  and  operation  of  rail- 
roads under  good  political  conditions  would  be 
able  to  secure  large  economies  through  the  abo- 
lition of  unnecessary  offices  and  staffs,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities;  the  systematic  use  of  the 
shortest  routes;  the  curtailment  of  the  overgrown 
salaries  of  the  upper  class  of  railroad  officials;  a 
saving  in  lobby  and  legislative  funds,  campaign 
expenses,  litigation  costs,  excessive  construction 
profits,  etc.;  the  abolition  of  secret  concessions 
to  favored  shippers,  and  the  economies  of  con- 
solidation under  a  single  management  in  the 
public  interest.  C.  P.  Huntington,  the  former 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  esti- 
mated the  railroad  wastes  in  New  York  City  alone 
at  $100,000,000  a  year,  and  the  total  wastes  in- 
cident to  the  private  railroad  system  in  this  coun- 
try amount  to  several  hundreds  of  millions  every 
year. 

8.  Private  railways  foster  monopoly  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  while  pubbc  railways 
put  all  on  an  equal  footing  and  tend  to  prevent 
arid  break  down  all  kinds  of  industrial  monopoly. 

9.  Public  railroads  are  superior  to  private 
roads  in  respect  to  their  social  effects.  Private 
railroads  intensify  the  tendency  of  this  age  of  ag- 
gregation to  mass  population  in  giant  cities. 
Public  roads  tend  to  mollify  and  soften  this  tend- 
ency, and  sometimes  definitely  oppose  it.  Big 
cities  are  the  danger  spots  of  modem  civilization. 
We  may  fairly  designate  as  railroad  slums  not 
only  the  slums  that  gather  in  the  railroad  dis- 
tricts of  big  cities,  but  all  the  slums  of  our  cities, 
which  exist  in  large  measure  because  of  a  false 
railroad  policy — ^a  policy  of  making  rates  for  pri- 
vate profit  instead  of  the  public  good ;  a  poucy 
which  intensifies  instead  of  relieving  the  conges- 
tion of  population  modem  industry  tends  to  pro- 
duce. When  private  railways  do  somethings  to 
relieve  congestion,  as  in  the  case  of  working  men's 
trains,  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  own  policy,  not  a 
result  of  private  ownership  of  railways,  but  a 
result  of  the  compulsory  adoption  of  a  policy 
natural  to  good  business. 

Inequalities  of  social  condition  are  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  private  railroads,  while  public  roads 
as  a  rule  maintain  an  even  balance  or  else  make 
a  definite  effort  to  help  the  needy 

SoeUl  Efltets  '^'^  ^^  *^  beginnings  of  wealth. 
Our  private  roads  give  the  wealtliy 
every  advantage.  The  common  peo- 
ple pay  for  their  own  freight  and  for  a  great  part 
of  tne  freight  carried  for  Armour,  Rockefeller, 
Morgan,  and  other  owners  of  "infEmt"  industries. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  millionaires  and  multi- 
millionanes  owe  their  fortunes  to  railroad  meth- 
ods and  policies  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  public 
roads  and  would  be  impossible  of  aidoption  on 
any  civilized  governmental  system. 

10.  Private  railways  buy  labor  at  the  lowest 
market  rates  just  as  they  buy  coal  and  iron. 
Public  railways  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
labor  they  are  dealing,  not  with  a  commodity  to 
be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  railroads  and  con- 
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sumed  in  providing  transportation,  but  with  hu- 
man beings  who  form  a  part  of  the  very  society  for 
the  use  of  which  the  railroads  themselves  exist — 
shareholders  in  the  roads  and  members  of  the  co- 
operative associations  on  behalf  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  is  acting."  Private  railroads  as  a  rule 
see  only  the  economic  side,  the  dollar-and-cent, 
profit-and-loss  side,  of  the  labor  question.  Public 
managements  see  the  human  side,  the  ethical  side, 
and  the  civilization  side,  as  well  as  the  economic 
side,  and  pay  higher  wages,  work  the  men  shorter 
hours,  and  provide  better  conditions  than  private 
roads  in  the  same  country.  The  humane  and 
enlightened  policy  of  public  roads  toward  the 
working  classes  both  in  their  relation  to  their  own 
employees  and  to  the  working  people  in  other  oc- 
cupations, is  one  of  the  chief  titles  of  the  public 
railroads  to  our  respect  and  admiration. 

II.  The  character  product  or  type  of  manhood 
produced  by  public  railways  is  superior  to  that 
produced  by  private  railways.  The  elements  of 
character  that  make  for  good  citizenship  and 
moral  living — respect  for  law  and  justice,  habits 
of  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  love  of  country,  ha- 
bitual action  with  reference  to  public  interest 
rather  than  for  selfish  private  ends — are  much 
more  strongly  favored  by  public  railways  than 
by  private  systems. 

1  a.  Railways  are  public  highways  and  perform 
public  functions.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Min- 
nesota, and  many  other  states.  Public  functions, 
services,  rights,  or  properties  should  be  used  for 
the  public  benefit,  not  for  private  profit.  It  is 
the  nature  of  private  ownership  and  management 
to  subordinate  the  public  benefit  to  private  profit 
wherever  the  two  conflict.  Therefore,  public 
affairs,  including  the  public  highways,  should  not 
be  entrusted  to  private  management. 

13.  The  construction  and  operation  of  railroads 
involve  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  tax- 
ation, eminent  domain,  and  the  determination 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  in  many  cases 
also  the  sovereign  power  of  legislation.  Only  the 
sovereign  people  have  a  right  to  sovereign  power; 
therefore  only  the  people  have  a  right  to  own  and 

•  operate  the  highways  with  which  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  power  is  indissolubly  linked.  It  is  an 
economic  blunder  and  an  abuse  of  governmental 

■  powers  to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  people  to  be  managed  by  them  for  their  profit 
and  advantage  sovereign  powers  and  functions 
which  belong  to  the  whole  people  and  should  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  not 
for  the  interest  of  a  part  of  the  community  against 
the  rest.  What  could  be  more  unwise  than  to 
hand  over  to  a  few  individuals  public  rights  and 
powers  which  enable  them  to  tax  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  their  own  benefit  ? 

14.  Private  monopoly  of  railroads  involves  a 
far  larger  case  of  taxation  without  representation 
than  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  King  George  and 
the  English  Parliament  which  precipitated  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  principal  objections  raised  against  public 
ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  in  this 
country  relate  to  the  cost,  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  political  difficulties  that  would  be 
encountered  in  this  country. 

If  the  government  bought  the  railroads  at  their 
present  capitalization,  the  cost  would  certainly 
be  very  large,  but  the  wind  and  water  may  be 
squeezed  out  of  railroad  capitalization  either  by 


exercise  of  the  power  to  reduce  rates,  or  by  build- 
ing or  buying  one  or  two  competing  routes.  If 
progressive  income  and   inheritance 

OUMttoni    ^^^^  'were  "established,  as  advocated 

*?«wmii  '^y  President  Roosevelt,  the  mono- 
polists could  be  made  to  pay  into 
the  public  treasury  in  a  few"  years 
enough  to  pay  for  all  the  railroads  the  govern- 
ment would  need  to  buy,  above  the  structural 
cost  of  duplication  less  depreciation. 

It  is  possible  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Newlands,  the  most  feasible  plan,  the  one  that 
could  be  adopted  with  the  least  opposition  and 
the  minimum  of  friction,  would  be  to  issue  3  per 
cent  government  bonds  for  the  fair  value  of  the 
secunties  of  the  railways  taken  for  public  use ,  and 
provide  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  saved  each 
year  by  the  difference  between  the  3  per  cent  or 
less  at  which  the  government  can  borrow  and  the 
rate  of  interest  and  dividends  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads, should  be  used  to  pay  off  the  railway  capi- 
tal, which  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way 
probably  in  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Some  excellent  people  declare  that  the  railroad 
business  is  outside  the  proper  sphere  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  railroads  do 
not  regard  the  government  business  as  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  railroads,  but  there  is  rather 
more  logic  in  the  inclusion  of  government  in  the 
railroad  field  than  in  the  exclusion  of  the  rail- 
roads from  the  government  field.  The  clear, 
common  sense  of  the  situation  is  that  the  govern- 
ment is  simply  the  agent  of  the  people  to  attend 
to  any  business  they  see  fit  to  entrust  to  it. 

The  fact  is  that  in  every  civilized  land  the  gov- 
ernment has  two  functions,  restraint  and  service. 
It  keeps  order  and  it  performs  services — exercises 
industrial  activities.  No  government  on  earth  is 
limited  to  keeping  order.  The  sole  questions  in 
practical  statesmanship  relate  to  the  extent  of 
the  two  functions  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted. 
And  the  movement  of  history  is  in  the  direction 
of  diminishing  restraint  and  increasing  service. 

The  political  difficulties  in  the  way  of  munici- 
pal ownership  of  railways  in  the  XJ.  S.  at  the 
present  time  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  if  not 
prohibitive.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
public  railways  are  wrong  for  America  because 
present  political  conditions  are  not  adapted  to 
that  system.  If  public  railways,  honestly  man- 
aged in  the  public  interest,  are  better  than  pri- 
vate railways,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  establish  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  political  conditions  neces- 
sary to  secure  honest  management  in  the  public 
interest.  The  elimination  of  private  railway  cor- 
porations will  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes,  if 
not  the  chief  cause,  of  political  corruption  in 
city,  state,  and  nation;  out  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  operation  of  the  railways  by  a  ring  of 
political  monopolists  and  grafters  in  their  private 
interest  would  be  a  disaster  so  great  that  public 
ownership  cannot  be  asked  or  assented  to  by 
fair-minded  citizens  until  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  escaping  this  danger.  There  are  im- 
portant safeguards,  however,  that  we  can  adopt 
and  that  will  go  far  in  assuring  political  purity. 

Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  have  valuable  lessons 
for  us  in  this  regard.  From  Germany  we  should 
take  the  thorough  organization  of  the  civil  service 
based  on  technical  training  and  careful  testing, 
and  the  system  of  advisory  railway  coimcils  rep- 
resenting various  interests,  industrial  and  social; 
from  Switzerland,  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
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that  the  people  may  have  actual  and  continuous 
control  of  the  government  and  graft  become  a 
lost  art;  from  Belgium,  proportional  representa- 
tion, that  every  important  interest  may  be  fairly 
represented  and  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations 
of  our  legislative  bodies ;  from  Denmark,  the  rail- 
way profit-sharing  plan;  from  New  Zealand,  the 
railway  appeal  boards,  high  wages,  short  hours, 
and  liberal  pension  system ;  from  Australia,  per- 
haps, a  modified  form  of  the  bipartizan  commis- 
sion as  a  further  means  of  checking  any  attempt 
at  using  the  system  for  party  purposes  or  political 
pressure  to  secure  extensions  or  improvements  on 
sectional  lines ;  and  back  of  it  all  we  must  have  a 
sufficient  development  of  civic  interest  and  in- 
telligence in  the  body  of  the  people  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  laws  would  be  enforced  and  that 
evasion  of  them  would  not  be  tolerated.  The 
magnificent  response  our  people  have  given  to 
Roosevelt,  Folk,  La  FoUette,  Johnson,  Weaver, 
Fagan,  and  other  civic  heroes  indicates  that  under 
proper  leaders  it  would  not  take  long  to  evolve 
either  the  laws  or  the  enlightened  public  spirit 
needful  to  make  public  ownership  of  the  railways 
a  success. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  government 
ownership  would  put  the  railroads  in  politics,  we 
may  ask :  ' '  Where  are  they  now  ? "  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  be  in  politics  in  any  worse  form 
than  they  are  to-day,  and  it  may  be  further  re- 
marked that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  railroads 
should  be  in  politics  at  all  in  the  objectionable 
sense,  under  a  common-sense  system  of  public 
ownership  with  a  non-partizan  commission,  rail- 
way courts,  and  solid  civil-seryice  organization. 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  says:  "Our  American  rail- 
roads are  incomparably  more  'in  politics'  than 
the  German  railroads.  Not  only  this ;  those  Ger- 
man railroads  which  have  been  bought  by  the 
State,  I  believe,  are  less  'in  politics'  than  they 
were  when  they  were  private  property. 

"Our  terrible  corruption  in  cities  dates  from 
the  rise  of  private  corporations  in  control  of  natu- 
ral monopolies,  and  when  we  abolish  them  we  do 
away  with  the  chief  cause  of  corruption." 

As  high  as  ao  per  cent  of  the  railroads  of  the 
U.  S.  have  been  operated  at  the  same  time  by 
government  agents  called  receivers,  and  the  suc- 
cess and  honesty  with  which  these  public  man- 
agers, responsible  to  the  federal  courts,  performed 
the  duties  of  their  calling  under  infinite  difficul- 
ties, bringing  the  roads  back  to  prosperity  after 
they  had  been  wrecked  by  private  enterprise, 
shows  the  possibilities  of  public  management  of 
railroads  under  reasonable  safeguards. 

Political  influence  in  rate-making  and  in  the 
establishment  of  new  lines,  abuse  of  patronage, 
and  use  of  the  railroads  for  party  purposes,  are 
possibilities  that  have  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
case  of  public  railways.     And  the  railroad  lobby, 
caucuses  and  conventions  packed  with  railroad 
adherents,  use  of  the  railroad  vote  for  private 
corporation  purposes,  election  of  men  really  rep- 
resenting the  railways  and  their  allies  under  the 
mask  and  pretense  of  representing  the  people, 
direct  and   indirect  bribety  of  legislators  and 
officials,  use  of  the  power  CC  discrimination  and 
favoritism  and  the  fear  of  reprisals  to  swing  in- 
fluential shippers  into  line  and  compel  them  to 
I        use  their  influence  with  legislators  and  the  ^vem- 
I        ment  for  railroad  purposes,  secret  contamination 
j        of  the  sources  of  public  information,  perversion  of 
I        the  press  and  manufacture  of  erroneous  public 
I       sentunent  by  fraudulent  methods — ^all  these  and 


many  other  means  of  corrupting  and  controlline 
government  in  the  interest  of  the  railways  and 
their  allies,  must  be  guarded  against  under  the 
private  system. 

A  few  of  the  important  differences  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Under  the  private  system  the  railways 
themselves  are  the  Eurtive  cause  of  political  cor- 
ruption, while  under  the  public  system  the  rail- 
ways are  not  the  active  cause,  but  merely  the  field 
of  operation.  If  there  is  corruption  under  the 
public  system  it  is  because  the  government  is  bad. 
The  railways  enlarge  the  field^  and  if  a  govern- 
ment is  tainted  with  the  virus  of  the  spoils  system 
or  the  poison  of  excessive  partizanship  or  political 
rottenness  of  any  sort,  it  will  manifest  itself  in 
the  railways  as  well  as  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
the  ordinary  administrative  departments,  and 
even  the  courts,  if  the  canker  goes  deep  enough. 
But  given  a  good  government  and  public  raUways, 
the  public  railways  will  not  go  to  work  to  corrupt 
the  government.  Given  a  ^ood  government  and 
private  railways,  and  the  private  railways  will  go 
to  work  to  corrupt  the  government  and  control  it 
in  their  interest,  and  the  government  must  be 
very,  very  good  and  very,  very  strong  or  they  will 
succeed  in  large  measure,  except  in  times  of  popu- 
lar uprising,  and  even  then  they  have  far  more 
than  an  even  chance  of  molding,  dominating,  or 
defying  the  law. 

3.  The  political  evils  that  may  attend  public 

railways  tuider  a  bad  government  are  much  less 

vital  than  those  created  by  private  railways. 

The  former  affect  cniefly  the  cost  of 

Polltiaal     running  the  roads  and  the  govem- 

■^^^^  ment,  the  latter  undermine  we  very 
nature  of  free  institutions,  overturn 
popular  government,  and  establish 
a  corporate  aristocracy  in  place  of  a  republic. 
Governor  Folk's  splendid  battle-cry  in  Missouri 
is  that  the  domination- of  our  governments  by  the 
railroads  and  their  allies  through  bribery  and 
fraud  is  treason.  A  legislator  who  holds  alle- 
giance to  a  railway  or  other  private  interest  and 
votes  for  it  against  the  public  is  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  ot  the  republic.  TIm  fed- 
eral constitution  guarantees  to  every  state  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  The  railways  and 
their  allies  defy  this  provision  as  they  do  many 
other  constitutional  and  statutory  enactments, 
and  transform  our  state  and  national  govern- 
ments from  governments  by  and  for  the  people 
to  governments  by  and  for  the  corporations 
wherever  corporate  interests  are  involved. 

3.  The  political  ills  of  public  railways  are  open, 
clearly  visible,  known  of  all  men,  while  the  politi- 
cal evils  arising  frdm  private  railways  are  largely 
hidden  from  the  pubhc  view. 

4.  The  political  ills  of  public  railways  are  more 
easily  removed  than  those  of  private  railroads, 
not  only  because  they  are  less  hidden  and  less 
radical,  but  because  under  the  private  system  a 
large  mass  of  wealthy  and  influential  people,  as 
shareholders  in  private  railways  or  recipients  of 
their  favors,  have  a  financial  interest  in  aiding  or 
permitting  the  election  of  men  who  can  be  con- 
trolled bv  the  railroads,  while  under  the  public 
system  the  financial  interest  of  these  important 
classes  is  transferred  to  the  side  of  good  citizen- 
ship  and  they  stand  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people  for  honest  and  efficient  administration. 

5.  Finally,  public  roads  are  to-day  in  nearly 
all  civilized  countries  substantially  free  from  any 
serious  form  of  political  difficulty.     In  a  number 
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of  countries  no  serious  political  trouble  has  ever 
been  experienced  in  connection  with  the  State 
railways,  and  in  others  where  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  it  has  in  nearly  every  case  been 
wholly  or  almost  wholly  overcome. 

Frank  Parsons. 
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AMERICAH  RAILWAYS  V&  THE  PIIBUC 

[American  railway  corporations  finding  themselves  growing  unpopular,  because  of  their  watered 
stock,  discriminations,  carelessness  of  human  life,  etc.,  have  raised  the  cry  of  persecution  and  have 
organized  "literary  bureaus"  to  prepare  free  articles  for  the  magazines  and  daily  press,  to  try  and 
defend  themselves  before  the  public  and  show  how  the  railways  have  been  abused.  We  give  below 
one  of  these  railway  statements,  prepared  in  1903  for  submission  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  bv  Slason  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  General  Managers'  Association,  represent- 
injj  twenty-four  railroads  in  Chicago.  We  give  it  in  the  railways'  own  words,  side  by  side  with  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  facts  upon  each  point. — Ed.] 


Thb  Railways'  Own  Statement 

(a)  Freight  Rates 

That  freight  rates  on  American  railways  are 
the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  had  steadily  tended 
downward  until  the  recent  advance  in  wages  and 
material,  is  proved  by  the  following  statements: 


Average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile 

Pay  of  trackmen 

Year 

Rate, 
cents 

Year 

Rate, 
cents 

Year 

Wages, 
per  day 

1870 

188J.... 
1887.... 

1888 

.889... 
1890. . 

1891 

i89».... 
1893-.. ■ 
1894... 

1.990 
1.340 
1.030 

I.OOI 

■9" 

.879 
.860 

Jill:::: 

Jl?l::: 
1899 — 
1900. . . . 
1901 — 
190a .... 
1903 — 

:ll2 
.798 

•753 
.7»4 
.7»9 
■  7SO 

.763 

lljl:::: 

|2:::: 
1899. . . . 
1900. . . . 
1901 — 
190J — 
J903 — 

»i.i7 

1. 16 
t.l6 
1. 18 

1.3) 
1.33 

l.»S 
1. 31 

It  costs  twentv-five  cents  a  mile  to  move  a  ton 
of  freight  from  the  farm  or  the  factory  to  the  sta- 
tion; It  costs  less  than  three  fourths  of  a  cent  a 
mile  to  transport  it  thence  to  its  destination. 

(b)  Passenger  Rates 

The  average  revenue  of  the  railways  for  carry- 
ing passengers  one  mile  since  the  organization  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  has  been  as 
follows: 

CenU  Cents  Cents 

1888 3.35      1893 a. II      1898 1.97 

1889 3.17     1894 1.99     1899 1.98 

1890 >.t7     1895 a. 04     1900 3.00 

1891 3.14     1896 3. 03     1901 3.01 

1893 3.13     2897 3. 03     1903 1.99 

1903 a. 01 

Where  passenger  rates  have  declined  nearly  6 
per  cent  smce  1892  the  average  daily  wages  of  the 
men  most  directly  employed  m  train  service  have 
increased  as  follows ; 


Enginemen. 
Piremen. ... 


P.C. 
...  9 


P.C. 

Conductors 10 

Other  trainmen 14 


A  Statement  of  the  Public's  Interest 

(o)  Freight  Rates 

It  is  not  proved  that  American  freight  rates 
are  the  cheapest.  Many  elements  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  which  the  railroads' 
statement  conveniently  omits.  In  Great  Britain, 
taking  the  railroads'  own  figures,  the  published 
rates  include  charges  for  collection  and  delivery, 
loading  and  unloading,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
also  insurance.  According  to  the  railroads'  own 
statement,  the  corresponding  expenses  in  America 
are  very  high,  yet  are  not  included  in  Ameri- 
can rates.  President  A.  T.  Hadley  of  Yale 
(by  no  means  a  believer  in  public  ownership) 
says  distinctly  (in  his  "American  Transporta- 
tion") that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  English 
and  American  freight  rates.  As  for  rat^  in 
other  countries,  some  classes  of  rates  are  un- 
doubtedly higher,  but  some  classes  of  rates 
are  also  lower  than  in  America.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  such  rates  are  general  aver- 
ages, and,  in  case  of  America  especially,  are  largely 
made  up  of  long-haul  rates  for  g^ain,  coal,  iron, 
and  the  cheapest  classes  of  freight.  Such  rates 
are  cheaper  than  in  continental  Europe.  But 
when  it  comes  to  short-distance  rates  for  general 
commodities,  and  especially  between  non-com- 
peting points,  American  rates  tell  a  very  different 
stonr.  German  commissioners  recently  in  the 
U.  S.  estimated  that  for  small  shippers  rates  in 
Germany  and  the  U.  S.  were  about  the  same. 
American  rates  are  low  for  the  few  big  shippers. 
European  rates,  especially  on  the  government- 
owned  lines,  serve  the  general  public. 

(6)  Passenger  Rates 

Here  comparison  is  more  fair,  and  here  we  find 
that  for  the  average  traveler,  American  passenger 
rates  are  probably  the  highest  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  is  not  true  for  the  few  rich.  Rich 
people  in  America  can  travel  cheaper  than  in 
Europe;  European  first-class  rates  are  high. 
They  believe  in  Europe  that  if  rich  people  want 
special  comforts  they  should  pay  for  them.  But 
the  true  comparison  is  between  rates  for  the  or- 
dinary public.     This  means  in  Europe  third  class. 
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The  recent  increase  in  receipts  per  passenger 
mile  is  due  to  losing  the  cheapest  passenger  tramc, 
which  is  traveling  by  trolley,  and  not  to  an  in- 
crease in  rates. 

The  cost  of  passenger  service  is  constantly  in- 
creasing to  meet  the  demand  for  more  trains  and 
greater  sjjeed. 

(c)  Foreign  Passenger  Rates 

In  England,  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  .the 
only  British  road  giving  intelligible  statistics, 
shows  the  following  average  receipts  per  ton  mile 
in  1903: 

On  mineral* 1.93  cents 

On  merchandise  and  live  stock 3.94  cenu 

On  all  commodities j.jj  cents 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  much  the  same  class 0.58  cents 

In  Germany,  average  revenue  per  ton  mile i  ^a  cents 

In  France,  average  revenue  per  ton  mile i.ss  cents 

In  Austria,  avenge  revenue  per  ton  mile t .  16  cents 

In  Hungaiy,  avemge  revenue  per  ton  mile 1.30  cents 

England — First  class,  4  cents;  second,  2.5 
cents;  third,  a  cents.  Average  receipts  per  pas- 
senger mile,  about  2  cents. 

GeTTa&ny — Fast  trains:  First  class,  3.45  cents; 
second,  2.55;  third,  1.79.  Ordinary  trains:  First, 
3.06  cents;  second,  2.3;  third,  1.53,  and  fourth, 
0.77  (not  allowed  on  fast  trains).  Average  re- 
ceipts per  passenger  mile,  about  1 .07  cents,  due 
to  90  per  cent  of  travel  being  third  and  fourth 
class,  on  cars  little  better  tha^  American  box  cars. 

If  the  American  railway  freight  rates  were  in 
proportion  to  American  wages  in  comparison 
with  foreign  wages,  they  would  be  from  four  to 
eight  times  what  they  are,  as  the  following  fig- 
ures, from  official  sources,  prove: 

(rf)  Pay  of  Railway  Labor 

Average  .pay  of  railway  laborers  in  various 
countries  whose  freight  rates  are  more  than 
double  American  rates: 

Per  day 

United  Sutes> $1.31 

United  Kingdom 71 

Germany  (State  milways) 57 

Fiance  (State  railways; Sa 

Belgium  (State  railways) 48 

Italy  (State  railways) 4» 

Russia  (State  railways ao 

India  (State  railways) 08 

>  The  lowest  paid  class  of  railway  employees. 

Average  pay  of  several  classes  of  railway  em- 
ployees in  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium, 
1903: 


Bnginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen 

General  oifice  clerks 

Station  agents 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Switch  and  crosssing  tenders  and 

watchmen — Men 

Women 


United 
States, 
per  day 


$401 
a.aS 
3.38 
a. 17 
a.ai 
1.87 
a.  so 
a.  19 

1.76 


Great 
Britain, 
per  day 


$i.6a 

.91 

l.aa 

.85 

1. 01 
1.50 


Belgium' 
per  day 


li.oi 

.7a 

1.08 

•  7a 

1.11 

1.38 

■  8s 

.84 

.48 
.<6 


>  Belgium  is  chosen  for  the  comparison  because  the  pay  of 
railway  labor  there  is  less  complicated  with  premiums  and 
allowances  than  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  See  BulUiiitt 
Dtpartmmt  of  Labor,  No.  ao,  and  FifUtnth  Annual  Rtport 
of  tht  ComnntsumgT  of  Labor, 


(c)  Foreign  Passenger  Rates 

In  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  railroads'  own 
statement,  the  average  receipts  per  passenger  per 
mile  is  about  two  cents,  and  this,  as  the  statement 
says,  is  the  third-class  rate,  showing  how  most 
people  travel.  '  In  Germany,  again,  as  the  rail- 
ways' own  statement  shows,  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  go  third  or  even  fourth  class,  and  the  aver- 
age receipts  per  passenger  mile  are  only  scarcely 
one  half  the  American  rate,  or  1.07  cents,  com- 
pared with  the  American  3.01  cents.  The  rail- 
ways' statement  tries  to  get  around  this  by  sta- 
ting that  the  German  third-  and  fourth-class  cars 
are  "little  better  than  box  cars."  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  90  p>er  cent  of  (merman  travel  goes  in  box 
cars?  Either  those  who  assert  this  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  modem  Germany,  or  are  willing 
to  deceive  the  American  people.  The  writer  ha3 
recently  traveled  in  all  parts  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, has  tried  all  classes,  and  knows  that  Cierman 
third-class  cars  are  comfortable,  well-lit  cars,  quite 
as  clean  and  well-ventilated  as  many  American 
ordinary  cars.  Ninety  per  cent  of  Germans  do 
not  go  in  "box  cars."  In  Belgitun  and  Denmark 
the  average  is  0.75;  Austria,  i.oo;  Switzeriand, 
1.30;  Norway  and  Sweden,  1.16.  American 
rates  (except  on  a  very  few  roads)  only  average 
two  cents  by  including  commuters,  etc.  This 
can  be  seen  from  the  tact  that  in  most  states 
the  railroads  consider  themselves  persecuted  if 
asked  to  charge  only  two  cents  a  mile.  American 
railroads  favor  the  rich,  but  charge  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  about  double  the  European  rates. 

(d)  Pay  of  Railway  Labor 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  American  railway 
labor  is  more  highly  paid  than  in  Europe.  Amer- 
ican wages  are  higher  than  European  wages  in 
most  pursuits.  They  are,  however,  not  so  much 
higher  as  at  first  appears,  and  especially  as  ap- 
pears from  the  railways'  statement.  It  picks 
out  Belgium  for  comparison  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  perhaps  because  wages  are  generally 
lower  in  Belgium  than  in  any  European  cotmtry 
except  in  the  extreme  east  and  south.  When  it 
was  a  question  of  low  passenger  rates,  Belgium 
is  not  mentioned  by  American  railways.  Eu- 
ropean wages  generally  are  materially  higher 
than  in  Belgium.  It  must  be  remembered  too 
that  wages  are  measured  by  the  cost  of  living, 
and  that  the  necessities  of  liie,  particularly  rent, 
are  much  cheaper  in  Europe.  In  Europe,  too,  the 
governments  almost  always  see  to  it  that  the  men 
on  the  State  railways  have  good  houses  at  very 
cheap  rates,  old-age  pensions,  accident  and  sick- 
ness insurance,  and  many  other  advantages. 
This  is  particttlarly  the  case  in  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium. The  German  Government  distributed  in 
1903  $109,060,000  in  various  forms  of  insurance 
relief.  Tlie  Prussian  Railway  Department  alone 
in  1903  owned  8,860  houses  for  its  employees,  and 
besides  loaned  over  $1,000,000  to  workmen's 
building  societies.  The  little  done  by  a  few 
American  roads  out  of  dues  paid  by  tiieir  em- 
ployees is  as  nothing  in  comiiarison.  There  is 
more  than  one  side  to  the  question  of  wages. 
The  Labor  reports  to  which  the  railwajrs'  state- 
ment refers  for  comparative  wages  are  at  least 
eight  years  old.  Europe  has  madfe  large  progress 
in  those  years  in  its  treatment  of  labor. 
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(e)  Capitalisation 

In  1903  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
summarized  their  capitalization  thus: 

Stock $6. 155.559.063 

Funded  debt 6,444,431,336 

Total  railway  capital $13,599,990,358 

Owned  by  lailroads 3.318.391,953 

Net  railway  capital $10,381,598,305 


COST   OP    RAILWAYS    AND    EQUIPMENT 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1903 
reported  as  follows: 

Cost  of  road  (193,813  miles) $10,373,837,190 

Coat  of  equipment '  699,767,733 

Total  cost $10,973,504,903 

*  Dtttins  the  last  four  yean  new  locomotives,  passenser  and 
freight  can  cost   upward  of  $874,000,000. 

It  is  the  large  cost  of  siding";,  yard  tracks, 
elevating  tracks,  and  other  facilities  at  terminals 
rather  than  the  construction  of  new  road  that  has 
caused  recent  additions  to  railway  capital. 

For  twelve  years — 1888-99,  inclusive — an  av- 
erage of  61.94  per  cent  of  American  railway 
stocks   paid   no   dividends — the  lowest  amount 

Saying  being  29.83  per  cent,  in  1896,  and  the 
ighest  40.61,  m  1899.  Not  until  1901  did  a 
majority  of  railway  stocks  pay  any  dividends 
whatever.  Even  last  year  43.94  per  cent  paid 
nothing.  During  all  these  years  the  water  in 
railway  stock  was  gradually  absorbed  by  millions 
diverted  from  stockholders  to  vast  extensions, 
betterments,  and  improvements.  On  June  30, 
1895,  there  were  37,855  miles  of  operated  rail- 
ways representing  $2,439,144,503  of  capital,  in 
the  hands  of  the  receivers.  Before  they  got  out, 
the  water  was  effectually  squeezed  out  of  them. 
At  last  accounts  there  were  only  1,185  miles  un- 
der receivers'  orders. 


AMERICAN   VERSUS   FOREIGN    CAPITALIZATION 

Thetest  of  comparison  with  foreign  railway  capi- 
talization furnishes  the  following  demonstration : 


Miles 

C^pi  tali  ration 

or  cost  of 
construction 

Capitali- 
zation 
per  mile 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  (State) 

Piance  (State) 

33,435 

33,135 

33.938 
35.483 
>i3.4oa 
'10.813 

'AX 
'a.468 
•1.374 
'a.416 

•l,H3 

$6,335,144,585 

3,364,390,000 

3,415,400,000 

3,700,000,000 

1,370,109,735 

701,640,865 

419,410,490 

145,885,000 

357.305,470 

50,175,000 

106,419,875 

46,800,000 

$377,474 
104,735 
143,053 

Russia  (State) 

Austria  (State)      

Hungary  (State) 

64,888 

Belgium  (State) 

167  898 

HoUand  (State) 

Switzerland  (State) 

104,156 
39.384 

Sweden  (State) 

Denmark  (Sute) 

41,900 

Total  foreign  railways. . 

148.017 

$18,935,810,010 

$117,696 

United  States — 
Gross  (xooi) 

105,313 
305,313 
305,313 

*'l. 599, 990. 358 
10,381,598,305 
11,794.806,033 

$61,369 

Net  (1903) 

(^tof  construction 

62.313 

'  (Tost  of  construction. 
Note. — Altho  American  railways  are  capitalised  at  less 
than  one  half  foreign  railways,  they  were  constructed  by 
labor  costing  from  two  to  four  times  as  much.     (See  Wagbs 

W  DirrBRBNT  COUNTBIBS.) 


(e)  Capitalization 
The  railways'  statement  drgues  that  Ameri- 
can railways  are  not  overcapitalized  because  the 
United  States  capitalization  averages  only  $61,- 
369  and  foreign  capitalization  $127,696  per  mile. 
But  the  question  is,  What  is  capitalizedf  Large 
portions  of  the  American  railway  mileage  do  not 
begin  to  compare  with  the  construction  of  most 
European  roads.  England,  for  example,  allows 
no  grade  crossings,  compels  the  best  safety  de- 
vices, etc.,  while  all  European  roads  are  super- 
vised by  ^vemments  which  insist  on  many 
costly  details.  European  roads  are  very  much 
more  watched  than  American  roads.  "The  result 
is  that  European  roads  are  more  costly  but  can 
attain  higher  speed  and  ojjerate  with  more  safety. 
As  to  speed,  the  writer  has  calculated  the  speed 
of  the  30  fastest  trains  running  100  miles  or  over, 
leaving  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New  York, 
^or  details,  see  his  tables  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  Nov.,  1907.)  He  finds  that  the  30 
fastest  trains  leaving  New  York  average  45.23 
miles  per  hour;  those  leaving  Berlin  average 
45 .  78  miles  per  hour;  those  leaving  Paris  average 
47.49  miles  per  hour,  and  those  leaving  London 
attam  the  remarkable  average  of  52.86  per  hour. 
In  other  words,  American  express  trams,  even 
when  on  time  (and  usually  they  are  behind  time) , 
run  on  the  average  slower  than  those  of  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  Even  our  boasted  Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited  on  the  New  York  (Antral 
runs  as  far  as  Rochester  (372  miles)  only  52.76 
miles  per  hour — not  so  fast  as  the  average  Eng- 
lish express  train.  There  were  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  summer  of  1907,  including  long 
and  short  runs,  61  trains  whose  schedule  time 
was  56  miles  per  hour.  Now  such  speed  is  only 
possible  with  the  best  track,  a  perfect  system 
of  signals,  the  latest  improvements,  and,  above 
all,  absence  of  grade  crossings.  Naturally  this 
requires  more  capitalization  than  our  cheaply 
constructed,  poorly  graded  American  roads.  Be- 
fore our  railroads  can  say  that  they  are  not  over- 
capitalized we  must  know  how  much  actual 
money  was  paid  in,  and  it  is  notorious  that  no 
railroads  in  the  world  have  as  much  water  in  pro- 
portion to  money  actually  paid  in.  For  some  de- 
tails as  to  the  stock-watenng  of  American  roads, 
see  article  I^AiLWAYS,  p.  1038.  See  there,  too,  how 
the  final  report  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  found  that  the  improvements,  of 
which  the  railroads  make  so  much,  could  account 
for  $1 20,000,000  in  1900,  while  in  that  year  alone 
the  railroads  watered  their  stock  $457,000,000. 

STOCK-WATERING 

It  is  this  stock-watering,  with  the  resultant  stri- 
ving to  earn  money  on  a  capital  never  paid  in,  that 
prevents  the  railroads  from  giving  a  satisfactory 
service,  from  introducing  improvements,  from 
making  necessary  provisions  for  human  life ;  it  is 
stock-watering,  in  a  word,  that  makes  the  Amer- 
ican railway  system,  once  undoubtedly  the  best 
in  the  world,  at  present,  on  the  important  points 
of  track  construction,  speed,  and,  above  all, 
safety,  distinctly  below  the  systems  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Another  impor- 
tant point  is  that  in  Europe  generally  the  rail- 
roads have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  land .  American 
railroads  have  bought  land  cheap,  and  h^<|_a  vast 
mileage  given  them  for  nothing.  o 
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(/)  Distribution  of  Railway  Capital 

The  bogy  that  railway  ownership  is  being 
dangerously  concentrated  was  refuted  by  the 
Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Feb.  24,  1905,  "that  the  number  of  stockholders 
reported  by  the  carriers  in  their  annual  reports 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  327,851." 
As  the  holding  of  railway  bonds  is  even  more 
general,  owing  to  their  character  as  approved 
securities  in  estates  and  trusteeships,  the  total 
of  those  directly  interested  in  railway  stocks  and 
bonds  must  approach  700,000. 

A  still  further  distribution  of  interest  in  railway 
securities  comes  through  the  large  holdings  of 
trustees,  administrators,  and  executors  of  estates; 
of  bankers  and  brokers  for  long  lists  of  custom- 
ers, and  of  insurance  companies,  banks,  savings- 
banks,  and  other  corporations. 

How  great  is  this  last  distribution  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  statement  of  railway 
stocks  and  bonds  held  by  various  corporate 
bodies: 

Insurance  companies  licensed  in  Massachusetts    $845,889,038 

Savings-banks  in  six  states 442,354,086 

Security  from  educational  institutions 47,468,337 

Total ti,33S.7ii.4Si 

An  illustration  of  these  holdings  of  railwav 
securities  is  afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  fol- 
lowing companies: 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  (bonds) . . .  $907,334,800 

Mutual  Ufe  Insumnce  Company  Tbonds) 94>98s,ooo 

Mutual  Life  Insumnce  Company  (stocks) 18,860.000 

Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  (bonds)., ,       35,977.330 
Tmvelera'    Insurance    Company    (stocks    and 

bonds) 91,833,000 

The  fire  risks  in  force  in  the  U.  S.  amount  to 
over  $27,000,000,000.  More  than  half  the  as- 
sets of  the  companies  writing  this  insurance  is  in- 
vested in  railway  securities. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  emphasized 
by  the  further  fact  that  in  the  whole  U.  S.  there 
are  over  17,000,000  life-insurance  policies  in 
force,  covering  $10,508,478,776,  and  7,305,228 
depositors  in  savings-banks,  whose  deposits  ag- 
gregate $2,935,204,845.  These  millions  are  all 
mdirectly  interested  in  the  present  conservative 
and  progressive  management  of  American  rail- 
ways. 

(g)  As  to  Discrimination 

As  for  rebates,  private-car  lines,  industrial 
tracks,  and  terminal  privileges  or  any  other  de- 
vice whereby  unjust  discriminations  are  given, 
the  present  laws,  if  enforced,  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  If  they  are  not, 
(Congress  should  immediately  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Oimmerce  Commission 
for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  the  offenders. 
Because  there  are  black  sheep  in  railway  circles, 
it  is  not  a  "square  deal"  to  hamstring  this  most 
complex  and  vital  of  American  industries.  A 
wise  surgeon  would  not  attempt  to  cure  a  man 
who  squints  by  cutting  off  his  legs.  What  legs 
are  to  a  man,  rates  are  to  the  railways.  None  of 
the  railway  abuses  of  which  the  people  complain 
is  going  to  be  cured  by  substituting  mile-posts  for 
brains  m  the  adjustment  of  rates. 


(/)  Concentration  of  Capital 

The  railways'  statement  considers  the  dan- 
ger of  concentration  in  railway  ownership  a 
bogy"  idea.  The  reason  it  gives  for  this  asser- 
tion IS  the  distribution  of  railway  shares.  But 
the  point  is  not  who  owns  the  railway  shares  and 
bonds,  but  who  controls  them.  This  is  the  real 
danger  and  this  is  not  a  ' '  bogy ' '  idea.  The  tend- 
ency to  combination  of  control  is  the  patent  rail- 
way fact  of  the  U.  S.  There  have  been  5,000  rail- 
way companies  in  the  U.  S. ;  there  are  now  only 
between  800  and  900  reported  as  independent  by 
the  Interstate  0>mmerce  Commission.  Of  these, 
six  giant  systems  control  90  per  cent  of  the  vital 
railway  mileage  of  the  country,  and  even  these 
six  systems  have  their  combinations,  with  their 
common  holdings  overlapping  ownership  of 
shares,  interrelations  of  directors,  etc.  A  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (see 
article  Railways)  is  quoted  as  saying  that  half 
a  dozen  men  can  meet  and  practically  control 
the  transportation  rates  of  the  U.  S.  Is  this  no 
danger?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  railway  corpo- 
rations have  largely  controlled  legislatures  of 
states  as  widely  ap^  as  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  California, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  states  of  the  union?  Is 
it  not  the  plain  truth  that  these  gig^antic  railway 
corporations  exert  more  i>ower  thim  most  states 
ana  that  they  have  their  representatives  and 
senators  in  Congress  more  tndy  than  have  the 
people  of  the  states?  As  far  back  as  1871 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  himself  a  railway  presi- 
dent, wrote  ("Chapters on  Erie"): 

The  belief  is  common  in  America  that  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  corporations  far  greater  than  ever — swaying  su^  power 
as  has  never  in  the  world's  history  been  truslwd  m  the  hands 
of  mere  private  dtixens,  controUed  by  singje  men,  Kks  Vander- 
t»It,  or  b]r  combinations  of  men,  like  Pislc.  Gould,  and  Saae — 
after  having  created  a  system  of  quiet  but  irrepressible  cor- 
ruption, will  ultimately  succeed  in  directing  government  it- 
self. 

Later  a  writer  so  favorable  to  America  as  Mr. 
Bryce  comes  to  the  conclusion  (in  his  "American 
Commonwealth")  that  all  congressional  legisla- 
tion affecting  corporations  is  systematically  man- 
aged or  at  least  influenced  by  corruption.  The 
railroads  can  no  longer  lull  the  American  people 
by  calling  this  fear  '  bogy."  A  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  people  see  that  the  government 
must  either  control  the  railroads  (as  m  Europe), 
or  the  railroads  control  government,  as  they  do 
for  the  most  part  in  the  U.  S. 


{g)  As  to  DiscrtminatioH 

To  this  important  subject,  which  is  filling  to- 
day the  minds  and  ears  of  the  people,  which  is  in 
all  the  papers,  and  getting  into  the  courts  and 
legislatures,  the  railways'  statement  devotes  a 
paragraph.  It  goes  into  no  details,  but  says  that 
abuses  are  not  "to  be  cured  by  substituting  mite- 
posts  for  brains  in  the  adjustment  of  rates.  The 
railroads  misunderstand  the  public.  No  man 
asks  such  substitution.  What  the  American 
people  ask  and  mean  to  have  is  the  substitntkm 
of  honest  service  of  the  public's  needs  in  fixing 
rates,  to  a  dishonest  subserviency  to  the  interests 
of  interallied  corporations.     '•~-j'  ^'  ^'^ '  '^ 
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(fc)  Railway  Accidents 

As  invidious  comparisons  are  often  made 
between  the  accidents  on  American  and  British 
railways,  the  following  facts  should  have  a  cor- 
rective effect: 


British  nilmys 

American  nilvays. 


Pmawnssn  car- 
ried one  mile 


9.660,000,000 
ao,9is.763,88i 


Freight  tons  car- 
ried one  mite 


15,579.000,000 
173,19 1,>78,993 


Proportiok  Killbd  to  Passbnobr8  Carried  Onb  Mas 

Great  Britain t  in  6i,9a|.ooe 

United  States i  in  65,168.143 

The  following  tables  show  the  proportion  of 
fatalities  to  traffic  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S. : 


Passengers  carried  one  mile 
Passengers  lolled  per  billion 

carried  one  mile 

Frright  tons  carried  one  mile 
Employees  killed  per  billion 

tons  carried  one  mile .... 


Europe* 


United  States 


44,080,000,000    >o,9is,763,88i 

IS. 16,  15-35 

76,i09,09a,7ao'  I93,ssi,s78,993 


99.65 


18.66 


>  Including  United  Kingdom. 

Relatively  to  passenger  and  freight  traffic, 
fatalities  to  passengers  and  employees  are  lesson 
American  than  foreign  railways,  as  the  following 
table  shows: 


Ybar 


190  > 

1909-3 

1903 

1909-3 

1903 

1909 

1909 

1900 

1909 

1896 

1900 

1909 

1909 

1903 


X903 


Conntry 


Russian  Europe. . 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Pmnce 

Switserland 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary 

United  Kingdom. 
Rest  of  Europe... 


Totals. 


United  States 907,977 


Mile- 
age 


98,989 
1.430 
7,491 
1.879 

34.014 
9.093 
9,897 

93.938 
9,469 
7,994 
9.879 

19,409 

10,813 

99,435 

8.937 


177,363 


156 
95 


536 


391 


Ip 

n  o*g 
a 


458 

4 

91 

97 

S05 

S3 
36 

98 

87 
66 

497 
zoo 


9,959 


3.933 


>  Since  1900,  French  lepoits  cover  only  accidents  to  trains. 
GENERAL   LIABILITY   TO   ACCIDENT 

That  undue  prominence  is  given  to  railway 
accidents  is  shown  by  the  following  statement 
of  "accidents  resulting  from  causes  to  which  all 
men  are  exposed  without  regard  to  their  em- 
ployment," taken  from  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company  for  1905: 

Percent 

Accidents  to  pedestrians 94 .  14 

At  house  (indoon) 18 .  80 

Horses  and  vehicles 18 .  16 

At  house  (outside) 15.98 

RecreatiOD 6.1$ 


A  Statement  of  the  Public's  Interest 
(A)  Railway  Accidents 

It  is  difficult  to  cooUv  characterize  the  rail- 
roads' statement  upon  this  point.  To  manipu- 
late capital  and  stocks  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is 
another  thing  when  one  comes  to  human  life.  Ac- 
cording to  such  a  sober  authority  as  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association  (March, 
1906),  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  it  is  nearly  four 
times  as  dangerous  to  be  a  railroad  employee  in 
the  U.  S.  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  more 
than  four  times  as  dangerous  as  to  be  employed 
on  most  of  the  government-owned  roads  of  Eu- 
rope. Yet  the  railwavs'  astonishing  statement  is 
that  statistics  show  that  it  is  safer  to  be  a  rail- 
way employee  in  the  U.  S.  How  does  the  rail- 
ways' statement  arrive  at  this  astonishing  asser- 
tion? It  says  so  because  our  American  trains 
carry  more  freight  per  number  of  employees,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  freight  tons  carried 
one  mile,  fewer  railway  employees  are,  therefore, 
killed  in  this  country  than  in  Europe!  But 
freight  or  lives  ?  Of  what  are  we  talking?  When 
per  number  of  men  employed  nearly  four  times 
as  many  are  killed  in  the  U.  S.  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  pretty  poor  comfort  to  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  to  t>e  told  that  the  husband  and 
father's  death  helped  carry  more  freight  per 
ton-mile,  than  he  could  have  done  if  living  in 
England.  If  the  railways  desired  to  show  how 
our  railway  men  are  overworked,  their  statistics 
might  answer,  but  statisticians,  other  than  rail- 
way men,  do  not  measure  life  by  amount  of  freight 
carried  per  ton-mile.  All  statisticians  except 
these  railwav  officials  are  unanimous  that  our 
railways  recklessly  kill  more  people  than  any 
other  railways  in  the  world. 

Another  point:  Who  would  imagine  from  read- 
ing the  railwav  statement  that  besides  the  321 
passengers  and  3,233  employees  killed  by  the 
railways  in  1903,  tiiere  were  also  5,879  other 
persons  killed,  who  were  neither  passengers  nor 
employees,  but  killed  on  the  railways  mainly  at 
£rrade  crossings  ?  Of  them  the  railways' statement 
nves  no  hint.  But  fortunately  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  does  speak  of  them. 
Most  statisticians  cannot  ignore  5,879  persons 
killed.  Yet  in  Europe  there  are  few  such  acci- 
dents because  of  the  absence  of  grade  crossings 
and  the  careful  guarding  of  the  roads.  Still  for 
our  railways  to  be  so  careful  would  require  filling 
our  capitalization  with  something  more  than 
water,  or  we  should  have  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  our  employees  measured  by  the  amount 
of  freight  earned  per  ton-mile.  As  for  injuries, 
the  railroads'  statement  is  again  wholly  silent. 
Yet  one  would  think  that  60,481  employees, 
8,231  passengers,  and  76,553  others  injured 
on  railwajrs  in  the  U.  S.,  in  1903,  sufficient  to 
be  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, deserved  some  statement  from  the  rail- 
ways. 


point  the  railways'  statement  does  try 
to  make.  It  considers  that  the  public  gives  "un- 
due prominence  "  to  such  a  little  matter  as  killing 
9,480  people  and  injuring  145,255  in  one  year, 
because  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  re- 
ports 24.14  per  cent  of  accidents  to  pedestrians 
and  only  4.77  per  cent  to  accidents  on  trains. 
But  have  the  railroads  asked  themselves  what 
proportion  of  time  the  average  man  spends  a  year 
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SAUroad  ti»yel 4.77  on  trains  (including  the  large  number  who  rarely 

sSS^Tmvlf :::': :::::::    i.u  •*  ^^^'"  8° «"  t"^***  at  au),  compared  with  the 

Use  of  firearms..'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!.'.'.'.'."!.'.'       i!73  time  spent  afoot?    The  percentage  of  accidents 

Animal  bites 1.5a  on    trains  occurs  wholly  in  the   comparatively 

sS^^ip  't'mvii.'.".'.  ■.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!:!       ' ! "  ^n^all  proportion  of  time  per  year  the  awrage 

Miscellaneous .05  man  spends  on  trains.    The    undue  prommence 

given,  however,  to  needless  and  cruel  accidents 

100.00  ^Q  brakemen  and  others  on  American  railways  is 

Note. — Only  i  in  leof  the  accidents  in  railroad  travel  were  probably  due  to  the  inability  of  the  American 

to  passengers.  public   to   appreciate    the   number   of   tons   of 

These  figures  prove  that  American  railways  are  3*  ^'  ***"  ™""=  *=*^^**  ^^  ^^^  overworked 

not  less  careful  of  human  life  than  foreign  roads,  ¥  ^ J,„  '  xi,.-  _^;„4._  „^-  ,,-»,^^  k,,  ♦!,»  «.:i 

but  that  the  difference  Ues  in  the  extent  and  ways' stetemlnt^ 

volume  of  their  traffic. ^j,^  purchase  of  legislation  by  American  rail- 

'^^ys-     (See  article  Corruption.) 

^...«r...     ««..««    ^^^A^,...,^_.n     ..  The  violation  of  existent  laws. 

RAILWAY     RELIEF    DEPARTMENTS     (for  The  persistent  disregard  of  the  public. 
Germany,   see    Industrial  Insurance):  These  The  robbery  of  the  public   purse   by  over- 
began  in  England,  1850;  Canada,  1873;  and  the  chaiges  for  carrying  the  U.  S.  mails. 

United   States,    1880.     The  object  is  to  create      

savings  funds,  to  which  the  employees  can  con-      = 

tribute  in  dues,  for  their  relief  in  case  of  sickness 

or  accident  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death.  Employees  admits  all  persons  employed  in  the 

Several  of  the  larger  railroads  of  the  U.  S.  have  track,  bridge  and  building,  water  and  fuel  depart- 

such  departments,  the  first  to  do  so  being  the  ment,  and  signal  and  interlocking  service. 

Baltimore*  Ohio,  in  1880.     Sometimes  insurance  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  railroad 

in  them  is  made  compulsory  for  the  employees  unions  is  the  extent  to  which  they  have  developed 

and    sometimes   not.     The    Baltimore    &   Ohio  their  systems  of  insurance  against  death  and  disa- 

made  it  compulsory  for  new  employees.     Each  bility.     The   insurance  departments 

such  employee  receiving  $so  per  month  was  com-  have  occupied  a  chief  place  in  their 

pelled  to  pay  mto  the  fund  $1.50  per  month  and  J**""      systems  of  organization  and  are  to- 

was  entitled  to  $1  per  week  (for  52  weeks)  m  case  «atupei     ^^^  comparable  in  benefits  paid  to 

of  sickness  or  disablement;  $1,000    in    case  of  any  of  the  fraternal  insurance  socie- 

death  from  accident;  $500  in  case  of  death  from  ties.    These   unions   furnish   insurance  to  their 

sickness.     The  employee,  however,  forfeited  his  members  in  amounts  varying   from   $1,500    to 

nght  to  sue  for  damans.     In  twenty  years  the  $4,500  in  the  Engineers;  from  $1,000  to  $3,000 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  paid  out  $6,010,199  to  em-  {„  the  Conductors;  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  in  the 

ployees  and  $1,447. »3?  for  expenses,  its  income  Firemen;  from  $500  to  $1,350  in  the  Trainmen; 

being  from  dues  and  interest  on  cash  on  hand,  from  $300  to  $1,000  in  the  Telegraphers;  from 

The  Pennsylvania  established  a  similar  system  m  $600  to  $1,200  in  the  Switchmen,  and  $500  to 

1885   and  paid  out  $7,797,532  in  five  years.   The  $1,000  in  the  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees. 

Reading,  Plant,  Burlington,  and  Atlantic  Coast  The  insurance  is  compulsory  upon  aU  members 

Line  followed  suit,  tho  all  of  the  systems  were  not  ^ho  can  pass  a  satisfactory  physical  examination 

made  compulsory.               „  _,  .           and  is  furnished  at  actual  cost,  which  varies  from 

In  1884  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  established  also  $7.20  per  $t,ooo  in  the  Telegraphers  to  $20  in  the 

an  old-age  pension,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  a  large  Switchmen. 

fund  in  1890.     The  latter  paid  out  $244,619  m  since  the  organization  of  the  insurance  de- 

the  first  year  to  persons  over  sixty-five  and  thirty  partment  in  1867  the  Engineers,  up  to  May,  1000, 

years  or  more  on  the  company  s  pay-roU.  Jiad   paid  $8,562,447    in    death    and    disability 

claims,  and  on  Jan.  i,  1006,  had  $87,679,000  in 

RAILWAY  UinOITS,  AMERICAN:  The  railway  outstanding  insurance.    The  Conductors,  on  Jan. 

employees  of  the  United  States  number  more  than  i,  1906,  after  paying  insurance  since  Oct.,  1870, 

1,000,000  persons,  of  whom  300,000  are  organized  showed  a  total  of  $7,989,567  paid  for  death  and 

in  the  so-called  railway  unions.     The  principal  disability.     The  Firemen,  from  1874  to  June  30, 

organizations   are:    the   Grand    Brotherhood   of  1905,  have  paid  $8,751,315   insurance,  and  on 

Locomotive    Engineers,    the   Order   of    Railway  June  30,  1904,  had  outstanding  insurance  to  the 

Conductors,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire-  amount  of  $75,559,000.     The  Trainmen  during 

men,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  the  1889-1905  inclusive  paid  $11,725,05^.83,  and  on 

Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers,  the  Switchmen's  Jan.   i,   1905,  showed  $77,330,600  msurance  in 

Union  of  North  America,  and  the  International  force.     The  Teleg^raphers,  the  Switchmen,   and 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees,  the  Maintenance-of-'Way  Employees  are  younger 

Originally  the  engineers  admitted  firemen  and  organizations. _    Since  Jan.  i,  1898,  the  Telegra- 

machinists,  but  after  six  months  membership  was  P^ers  have  paid  about  $300,000  in  death  benefits, 

restricted  to  locomotive  engineers;  the  member-  The  Switchmen,  up  to  Tan.  i,  1906,  paid  $511,350 

ship  of  the   Trainmen   consists   of   conductors,  in    death    and    disability  claims.     The  Mainte- 

brakemen,    train    baggagemen,    train    flagmen,  nance-of-Way   Employees  since  organization  in 

yardmasters,  yard  foremen,  and  switchmen;  the  1887  paid,  up  to  Sept.  30,  1904,  about  $150,000. 

Telegraphers  receive  telegraphers,  line  repairers,  The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  insur- 

levermen,  01  interlockers,  including  all  employees  ance  features  of  these  organizations  has  been  the 

connected  with  the  operation  of  signal  towers  and  placing  of  disability  insurance  on  an  equality 

interlocking    plants;    the    Maintenance-of-Way  with  death  insurance.     The  fact  that  railway  em- 
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ployees  are  especially  exposed  to  the  risk  of  dis- 
abbng  accidents  has  been  the  chief  influence  in  this 
direction.  The  large  number  of  claims  paid  for 
disability  in  the  Conductors'  and  the  Firemen's 
and  the  Trainmen's  beneficiary  departments 
during  recent  years  shows  the  high  importance 
of  disability  insurance  to  the  men  engaged  in 
the  most  hazardous  occupations.  The  Firemen 
for  eleven  years,  from  1894  to  1904,  paid  disa- 
bility claims  egual  to  24.5  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  clamis  paid,  about  one  third  of  the 
number  of  death  claims.  Among  the  Conduc- 
tors the  disability  claims  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  one  seventh  of  the  death  claims 
paid.  The  Trainmen,  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  1 884-1 904,  paid  disability  claims  equal  to 
33}  per  cent  of  all  claims.  Owing  to  greater 
efficiency  in  administration  of  disability  laws  and 
the  improved  conditions  under  which  the  work  of 
conductors,  firemen,  and  trainmen  are  performed, 
the  number  of  disability  claims  shows  a  decrease. 
During  1893-94  and  1903-4  the  disability  claims 
paid  by  the  Conductors  were  respectively  3.8  and 
3  per  1,000  of  the  total  memoership.  In  the 
Firemen  during  the  biennial  terms  1894-96  and 
1902-4  they  were  respectively  6  and  4.3  per  i  ,000. 
In  the  Trainmen  for  the  years  1886,  1890,  1896, 
1900,  and  1904  they  were  respectively  4.6,  8.6, 
7.2,  4.9,  and  5.2. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  insurance  features 
is  to  obtain  for  the  members  and  their  families  a 
higher  degree  of  economic  security.  They  have 
undertaken  to  insure  against  two  great  economic 
contingencies,  first,  the  loss  to  a  family  of  an 
income-earning  member,  and  second,  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  of  shifting  from  one  industry  to 
another  made  necessary  by  certain  severe  phys- 
ical accidents.  The  present  system  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  original  idea  of  purely 
charitable  relief  and  the  modem  idea  of  business 

Erotection.     Furthermore,  the  insurance  features 
ave  been  the  means  of  securing  and  retaining 
members  and  thus  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
organizations  as  factors  in  collective  bargaining. 
The  railway  unions  are  among  the  oldest  of 
existing  American  national  trade  organizations. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was 
formed  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.   17, 
Dates  of  Or- '^^3'  *^   *^*   "Brotherhood   of  the 
vmniaation'  Footboard,"  and  was  reorganized  at 
'^  Indianapolis,    Ind.,    Aug.    17,    1864, 

imder  the  present  name.  'The  or- 
ganization was  prcsperous  from  the  outset,  and  at 
uie  twenty-first  convention  in  1884  Grand  Chief 
Arthur  reported  358  subordinate  divisions  with 
16,000  members;  and  at  the  sixth  biennial  ses- 
sion in  May,  1904,  Grand  Chief  Stone  reported 
652  divisions  with  46,400  members.  The  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  was  organized  at  Mendota, 
111.,  July  6,  1868,  as  the  "Conductors'  Brother- 
hood," and  reorganized  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
Dec.  15,  1868,  under  its  present  name.  On  Jan. 
I,  1890,  the  Order  had  249  subordinate  divisions 
and  13,^20  members;  on  Jan.  i,  1904,  there  were 
446  divisions  with  31,288  members.  The  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  was  organized  at 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  i,  1873,  as  a  benevo- 
lent association.  In  1885  it  became  a  labor  or- 
ganization with  a  protective  policy.  Its  early 
growth  was  retarded  by  the  great  strike  of  1877, 
by  the  opposition  of  the  International  Firemen  s 
Union,  by  the  difficulties  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  188c;,  and  by  the  Chicago,  Buriuigton 
&  Quincy  stnke  of  1888.    In  spite  of  these  tern- 


ptorary  checks  the  Brotherhood  has  grown  rapidly 
and  showed  by  the  close  of  1893  510  lodges  with 
28,681  members.  During  the  next  two  years 
these  fell  off  to  484  lodges  with  3 1,408 members; 
since  1895  the  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than 
ever,  and  at  present  the  membership  numbers 
about  55,000.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  was  founded  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
'3,  1883,  under  the  name  "Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Brakemen,"  which  it  retained  until  Jan.  i, 
1890,  when,  because  many  of  its  members  had 
been  promoted  in  the  service,  the  more  appro- 
priate name  of  "Brotherhood  of  Railroad  "Train- 
men "  was  adopted.  On  Aug.  31,  1893,  the  mem- 
bership was  28,540,  but  on  Dec.  31,  1894,  it  had 
fallen  to  33,359,  and  at  the  close  of  1896  to  33,- 
336.  Since  1896  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  and 
on  Dec.  31,  1903,  there  were  699  lodges  with  68,- 
158  members.  The  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers was  instituted  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
June  9,  1886.  By  April  30,  1893,  the  member- 
ship numbered  17,780.     "Then  followed  a  rapid 


decline  to  10,1 14  on  April  30,  1894,  6,684  on  Disc. 
1894,  and  finally  to  4,976  on  Dec.  31,  1895. 
Aug.  31,  1904,  the  members  had  increased  to 


31,  1894,  and  finally  to  4,976  on  Dec.  31,  1895. 
On  Aug.  31,  1904,  the  members  had  increased  to 
37,700.    The  switchmen  had  a  local  organiza- 


tion as  early  as  Aug.,  1877,  but  a  national  union 
was  not  formed  until  Feb.  33,  1886,  when  the 
Switchmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association  was  in- 
augurated. This  association  was  forced  by  the 
defalcation  of  its  treasurer  to  disband  in  1894, 
and  a  new  organization,  the  Switchmen's  Union, 
was  formed  in  1897.  Since  then  the  union  has 
grown  rapidly  and  on  Jan.  i,  1903,  had  a  mem- 
bership of  14,000.  llie  present  International 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees 
has  suffered  many  vicissitudes  in  its  development. 
In  1887  it  t^as  organized  as  the  "Order  of  Rail- 
way Trackmen."  In  Oct.,  1891,  this  organiza- 
tion, with  a  membership  of  600,  united  with  the 
"Brotherhood  of  Railway  Section  Firemen,"  an 
organization  of  400  members.  The  new  union 
took  the  name  of  "Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trackmen  of  North  America."  In  190^  the 
organization  became  the  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance-of-Way Employees.  During  recent  years 
the  brotherhood  has  shown  considerable  increase. 
In  1903  over  1 5,000  members  were  added,  making 
a  total  of  over  40,000  on  Jan.  i,  1904. 

Jambs  Boyd  Kennedy. 

RBrBRBNCBS:  Johnson,  Emory  R.,  Brolhtrhood  Relitf  and 
Ittiwranct  cfRailwtty  Employ**!,  in  Bulletin  of  Department 
of  Labor  (Washington,  1898),  vol.  iii.,  p.  556;  Kennedy, 


Itaurttnct  of  Railway  Employtts,  in  Bulletin  of  Department 
of  Labor  (Washington,  1898),  vol.  iii.,  p.  556;  Kennedy, 
James  B.,  Disability  Insuranct  in  the  Rauway  BrcUurhood, 


m  The  Johns  Hopldns  University  Circular  New  Series, 
loos.  No.  6,  whole  number  179;  Kennedy,  James  B.,  Th* 
Bmeficiary  Ftatnrts  0/  Amtrican  Railway  Unions,  in  Studies 
in  Amtrican  Trade-unionism,  ed.  by  Hollender  and  Bar- 
nett,  1906  (New  York,  1906),  p.  jaa. 

RAILWAY  UinONS  (EROLISH):   The  AmaU 

famated  Association  of  Railway  Servants,  the  main 
Snglish  union  of  railway  employees,  was  organ- 
ized in  1871,  and  having  in  1904  616  branches 
with  S3>407  members.  It  had  in  1904  an  income 
of  £69,118,  and  expended  £42,470,  mainly  m 
grants  and  benefits.  The  Associated  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  were  organized  in  1880, 
with  12,100  members  in  1904,  and  the  General 
Raihuay  Workers  in  1889,  with  3,617  members  in 
1904. 

RAIID  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIEHCE: 
Founded  in  New  York  City  in  1906,  for  the 
teaching[  of  political  and  social  science  from  the 
standpomt  of  socialism. 
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The  resources  of  the  Rand  School  are  made  up: 
From  the  income  of  an  endowment  bequeathed 
by  Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Rand;  from  tuition;  from  the 
sale  of  books  and  pamphlets ;  from  dues  and  con- 
tributions of  members  of  the  Rand  School  So- 
cie^,  and  from  other  voluntary  contributions. 

"tas  officers  of  the  society  are  Algernon  Lee, 
president;  Morris  HiUquit,  treasurer;  and  W.  J. 
Ghent,  secretary.  Address:  iis  East  Ninteenth 
Street. 

RAPP,  GEORGE:  Founder  of  the  German 
Harmonist  Colony  in  the  United  States  (see 
Harmonists);  bom,  1757,  at  Iptingen  Wurt- 
temberg.  He  was  very  religious,  but  soon  de- 
velopea  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  Church  and 
State.  He  began  preaching  in  1787,  but  being 
persecuted,  gathered  his  possessions  and  followers 
and  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1803.  The  colony 
of  Harmony  was  established  in  1804  in  Butler 
Coimty,  Pa.,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to 
Posey  County,  Ind.,  in  1814-15.  In  1824  the 
colonists  sold  out  to  Robert  Owen,  and  returned 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  where  they 
established  Economy.  Rapp  was  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  director  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
and  every  matter  of  importance  was  referred  to 
him.     He  governed  wisely  until  his  death  in  1847. 

RAU,  KARL  HEINRICH:  Political  economist; 
bom  Erlangen,  1792.  In  1818  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Erlangen,  and  in  1833  at  Heidelberg. 
From  1837  to  1840  was  in  the  First  Chamber  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  later  a  counselor  of 
the  duchy.     Died  in  1870. 

His  "Lehrbuch  der  Politischen  Oekonomie" 
was  long  recognized  in  Germany  as  almost  an  en- 
cyclopedia in  economic  studies. 

RECALL,  THE  (or  Imperative  Mandate):  A 
piece  of  governmental  machinery  by  which,  when- 
ever any  of  the  constituents  of  a  public  officer  do 
not  like  his  actions,  they  can,  by  sigping  and  filing 
a  petition  for  his  recall,  suspend  mm  from  office. 
If  he  is  an  elective  officer,  a  new  election  is  held 
for  the  balance  of  his  term,  and  at  this  election 
the  old  officer  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  unless 
he  expressly  declines,  and  others  are  nominated 
in  the  regular  way.  If  he  is  an  appointive  officer, 
the  appointing  power  must  appoint  some  other 
man.  The  percentage  for  the  petitions  is  50  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  appointive  officers  and  some- 
times 50  in  the  case  of  elective  officers,  tho  in  some 
instances  it  goes  as  low  as  35  per  cent  or  30  per 
cent. 

The  recall  reconiizcs  that  the  people  are  the 
supreme  power.  It  gives  them  the  right  to  dis- 
charge their  own  servants  whenever  they  wish,  a 
right  that  is  exercised  by  every  private  employer. 

It  distinctly  recognizes  that  the  people  rule, 
not  one  day  in  the  year,  but  every  day;  that  their 
officers  are  not  rulers  of  the  people,  but  the  peo- 
ple's servants.  It  means  a  more  complete  and 
constant  control  by  the  people  over  their  own 
government,  and  as  such  it  is,  of  course,  in  the 
completest  harmony  with  the  fundamental  aims 
of  our  government. 

This  view  was  distinctly  sustained  by  the 
courts  in  the  Los  Angeles  case  in  the  summer  of 
1905.  An  alderman  who  was  ousted  from  his 
office  by  petition  and  subsequent  vote  of  the 
people,  applied  for  reinstatement,  and  one  of  his 
grounds  was  that  the  people  had  made  a  contract 
with  him  for  a  definite  period  and  that  it  could 


not  be  abrogated  except  by  mutual  consent.  The 
court  explicitly  denied  this  contention  and  said 
the  officer  did  not  have  a  vested  or  property  right 
in  his  office. 

The  agitation  for  the  recall  in  Switzerland  be- 
gan about  the  same  time  as  that  for  direct  legis- 
lation proper,  or  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  it  was  incorporated  into  their  law  in  some 
places;  but  after  the  Swiss  people  secured  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  so  generally,  the  need  for 
the  recall  lessened  and  to-<&y  the  agitation  for  it 
in  Switzerland  has  almost  subsided. 

From  1895  and  on  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills,  of 
Denver,  headed  an  active  but  unsuccessful  agita- 
tion for  its  insertion  in  the  Denver  city  chi^ter. 

It  was  adopted  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  used  with  telling  eSect  on  a 
recreant  alderman.  Petitions  are  now  out  for  a 
second  use  of  it  against  an  alderman  with  whom 
many  of  his  constituents  are  much  dissatisfied. 
No  one  could  possibly  persuade  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  to  abandon  it  now.  It  has  recently 
been  incorporated  into  the  charters  of  four  or  five 
other  California  cities  and  into  that  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  the  vote  stood  9,313  in  favor  to 
1,371  against,  or  a  majority  of  over  8,000. 

That  It  is  greatly  needed  in  the  United  States  is 
shown  by  the  franchises  given  away,  the  bad  laws 
passed,  the  jobbery,  etc.,  of  our  city  councils  and 
state  legislatures ;  by  the  non-administration  and 
bad  administration  of  the  laws  that  we  have,  by 
executive  officers ;  by  the  not  infrequent  inatten- 
tion, insolence,  and  even  open  defiance  of  the 
people  by  elected  officers  who  feel  absolutely  sure 
of  their  office  during  its  term. 

Its  effect  will  be  to  make  legislators  far  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  to 
make  executive  officers  seek  to.  really  enforce  the 
laws,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  make  the 
people  feel  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  men 
they  choose  to  office  and  more  really  interested  in 
their  government.  If  embodied  into  law  it  will 
not  often  be  used,  because  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  used  at  any  time  will  make  officers  do  their 
duty. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  direct  le^slation  as  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  legislation,  tho  it  has 
with  legislators ;  but  the  principle  behind  it,  that 
of  bringing  the  government  under  the  more  con- 
stant and  direct  control  of  the  people,  is  the  same 
as  that  behind  direct  legislation,  and  hence  there 
'tire  few  if  any  advocates  of  direct  legislation  but 
what  are  also  advocates  of  the  recall. 

Eltwbbo  Pombroy. 

RECIPROCITY  in  trade  is  an  agreement  made 
between  two  countries,  whereby  they  agree  to 
make  reciprocal  or  equivalent  reductions  in  the 
duties  on  certain  articles.  This  policy  has  been 
considerably  advocated  in  several  countries,  first 
prominently  in  the  United  States  by  James  G. 
Blaine.  By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1890,  ci^ed  the  McKinley  Act,  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  "with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal 
trade,"  sugars  not  above  16  Dutch  standard, 
molasses,  coffee,  and  hides  should  be  admitted 
into  the  U.  S.  free  of  duty,  unless  the  president 
should  become  satisfied  that  reciprocal  favors  will 
not  be  granted  to  the  products  of  the  U.  S.  Ar- 
rangements of  this  character  were  concluded  with 
Brazil,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicara- 
gua, Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Spain  (for  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico),  and  Great  Britain  (as  to  British 
Guiana  and  certain  of  the  British  West  Indies). 
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These  arrangements  were  superseded  by  the  tariff 
act  of  Aug.,  1894. 

Reciprocitv  treaties  have,  however,  since  been 
signed  as  follows,  under  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894, 
and  especially  under  section  3  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff  of  1897: 


ists,  for  we  are  aware  that  the  very  existence  of 
human  beings  necessarily  implies  a  certain  social 
grouping." 

RECREATION  CEITTERS:  Public  provision  of 
recreation  for  adults  as  well  as  children  is  increas- 


RsciPKOcrrr  Trbatibs  and  Aokbbiibnts  Sincb  i8sa 
(Pnimnd  by  the  BuraBU  of  Statistics  ct  the  DepBitment  of  Commerca  and  Labor) 


COUNTUBS  WITH  WHICH  RbCIPKOCITT  TRBATIBS  AND  AgrBB 

HBNTa  Havb  Bbbh  Hadb 


Signed 


Took  effect 


Terminated 


British  North  American  Possessions  (treaty) 

Hawaiian  Islands  (treaty) 

Brazil  (agreement) 

Santo  Domingo  (agreement) 

Great  Britain: 

Barbardos  (agreement) 

Jamaica  (agreement) 

Leeward  Islands  (agreement) 

Trinidad  (including  Tobago)  (agreement) 

Windward  Islands,  excepting  Grenada  (agreement). 

British  Gniana  (agreement) 

Salvador  (agreement) 

Nicaragua  (agreement) 

Honduras  (agreement) 

Guatemala  (agreement) 

Spain  for  Cuds  and  Porto  Rico  (agreement) , 

Austria-Hungary  (agreement) 

France  (agreement) 

Germany  (agreement) 


Portugal  and  Azores  and  Hadeiia  Islands  (agreement) . 

Italy  (agreement) 

Switseriand  (treaty  of  185a) 

Switzeiland 

Cuba  (agreement) 


Fune  5,  iS$4 

[an.  30,  i87S--. 
Ian.  ix,  189 1... 
fune  4,  1891. . . 

Feb,  I,  189s.... 

Feb.  1, 189s 

Feb.  I.  1^1 

Feb.  I,  189s 

Feb.  1, 189a 

Feb.  1, 189a 

Dec.  30,  189 1 . . 
March,  11,  1891 
April  99, 1893. . 
Dec.  30, 1891... 

iune  li,  189 1.. . 
lay  >s,  1893... 
Uay>8, 1898... 
Tan.  30, 1891 . . . 
luly  10,  1900... 
jfay  33, 1900... 
Feb. 8, 1900 


March  16, 1855.. 
Sept.  9,  1876 . . . 
April  I,  1891.. . 
Sept.  I,  1891... 


!S 


Dec.  17, 1903... 


Feb.  I,  1893 

Feb.  I,  1893 

Feb.  I,  189a 

Feb.  I,  1893 

Feb.  I,  1893 

April  1, 1893 

Feb.  1, 189a  (provisional). . 

March  la,  1893 

May  as,  1893  (provisional). 

May  30,  1893 

Sept.  X,  189 1  (provisional). 

May  36, 1893 

June  1, 1898 

Feb.  1, 189a 

uly  X3,  X900 

une  13,  X900. . .  j 

tiiy  x8,  X900 

une  X,  X898 

an.  I,  X906 

)ec.  37,  1903 


March  17,  18M 
April  30,  1900 


Aug.  37,  1894 


StiU  in  force 
Aug.  34.  1894 
Still  in  force 
Still  in  force 
Still  in  force 
March  33,  1900 
StiU  in  force 
Still  in  force 


Renprocity  treaties  or  agreements  were  also  negotiated  and  signed  under  authority  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1897,  with  the 
following  governments:  United  Kingdom,  for  Jamaica,  Turks  and  Caicoe  Islands,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  and  British  Guiana; 
Dominican  Republic;  Nicaragua;  Ecuador;  Argentina;  France — but  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  not  acted  upon  them. 

The  treaty  with  Culia,  which  went  into  operation  Dec.  37,  1903,  gives  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  duty  on  all  dutiable 
articles  from  Cuba  entering  the  U.  S.,  and  a  reduction  ranging  from  30  to  40  per  cent  on  articles  from  the  U.  S.  entering  Cuba. 


Feb.  38,  xoa<6,  the  president,  by  proclamation,  extended  to  Germany  the  bmefits  of  reductions  of  duty  allowed  under  section 
of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act.  On  Sept.  i,  1906,  a  reciprocal  arrangement  embracing  the  same  articles  went  into  effect  between 
le  U.  S.  and  Spain. 


RECLAMATION  OF  LAND: 
SwAUP  Lands. 


See  Irrigation; 


R^CLUS,  JACQUES  ^LISE^:  French  Social- 
ist and  anarchist  communist;  bom  at  Sainte  Foy 
la  Grande,  1830;  studied  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and 
at  Berlin.  Coming  to  Paris,  his  extreme  republi- 
can views  caused  him  to  leave  the  country  after 
the  coupd'itat  of  Dec.  2,  185 1.  Till  1857  he  trav- 
eled in  England,  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and 
New  Granada.  In  1857  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
published  his  geographical  researches.  He  wrote 
various  scientific  works,  contributing  as  well  to 
anarchist  and  radical  journals.  Taking  part  with 
the  Paris  Communards  in  1871,  he  was  arrested, 
and,  tho  defended  by  eminent  scientists,  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life,  a  sentence  after- 
ward changed  to  one  of  banishment.  Going  to 
Switzerland,  he  was  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
amnesty  in  1879.  In  1883  he  initiated  the  anti- 
marriage  movement,  his  two  daughters  marrying 
without  religious  or  civil  ceremony;  appointed! 
in  1893,  professor  of  comparative  geography  at 
the  University  of  Brussels.  Died  in  1905.  Au- 
thor: "Geographie  Universelle" ; "  Anarchy  by  an 
Anarchist";  ''Evolution  and  Revolution."  In 
1878  he  wrote  to  a  cong^ress  of  anarchists  at  Frei- 
berg: "We  are  revolutionaries  because  we  desire 
justice.  .  .  .  Progress  has  never  resulted  from 
inere  peaceful  evolution.  .  .  .  We  are  anarch- 
wts  who  recognize  no  one  as  our  master.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  morality  without  lib- 
erty, .  .  .  We  are  also  international  collectiv- 


ingly  recognized  as  essential,  especially  in  the 
modem  city.  The  playground  movement  sprang 
from  a  public  awakenment  to  the  pitiful  lack 
of  opportunity  for  play  afforded  to  the  child  in 
congested  city  areas.  Children's  playgrounds 
have  become  accepted  necessities  in  city  uter  city 
throughout  America  and  Europe.  We  are  now 
awakening  to  the  need  for  recreation  facilities 
which  will  serve  not  only  the  children  but  the 
whole  family  and  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, young  and  old. 

The  most  complete  system  of  public  recreation 
centers  has  recently  been  worked  out  in  Chicago, 
but  it  was  preceded  by  earlier  and  partial  pro- 
vision in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Boston,  the  first  American  city  to  establish 
playgrounds,  was  also  the  first  to  establish  free 
pubhc  indoor  gymnasiums.  The  first  of  these 
was  opened  in  1897,  and  from  this  the  idea  was 
developed  that  each  ward  or  section  of  the  city 
should  have  "ward  buildings"  containing  baths, 
gymnasiums,  and  assembly  halls.  The  scheme 
has  only  partially  been  carried  out.  New  York 
has  made  the  best  progress  in  opening  its  public 
school  building^  for  social  and  recreative  pur- 
poses. The  Chicago  system  of  recreation  centers 
in  small  parks  involves,  however,  practically  every 
essential  feature  of  the  earlier  enterprises  and  in 
addition  makes  a  great  advance  beyond  anything 
hitherto  attempted  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

The  Boston  plan  was  developed  and  its  out- 
worldng  still  remains  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Baths.    Other  cities  insist  that 
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the  Board  of  Education  is  the  only  proper  au- 
thority under  which  to  place  not  only  play- 
grounds but  all  public  provision  of  gymnasiums 
and  recreative  facilities.  The  Chicago  develop- 
ment, however,  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
South  Park  Commission  of  that  city. 

In  1900  one  of  the  foremost  park  experts  of 
our  country,  George  A.  Parker,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  made  an  investigation  of  the  lack  of  parks 
in  industrial  communities.  In  his  report  he  de- 
scribed his  ideal  of  the  socialized  park: 

I  would  have  playgrounds  for  the  children,  lots  of  shade, 
and,  if  possible,  grass  where  the  workingman's  wife  and 
children  could  sit  during  the  summer  afternoons.  I  would 
have  lots  of  seats  and  tables  and  a  superabundance  of  light, 
so  that  the  man  after  a  hard  day's  work  would  find  a  pleas- 
ant place  during  the  evening  hours,  one  in  which,  if  nc  so 
desires,  he  could  take  his  evening  meal.  I  would  have  bright 
flowers,  as  circumstances  would  permit,  but  none  or  few 
shrubs.  I  would  have  a  stadium  where  contests  could  take 
place,  and  an  outdoor  and  indoor  gymnasiu;n.  I  would  have 
a  shelterwith  an  abundance  of  room,  light,  and  heat  for  rainy 
evenings  and  winter.  I  would  have  band  concerts  and 
parties.  I  believe  that  the  park  which  is  needed  in  indus- 
trial cities  has  not  yet  been  built. 

Mr.  Parker's  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  to  the 
smallest  detail  in  the  Chicago  enterprise  which 
was  carried  through  by  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sion under  the  leadership  of  President  Henry  G. 
Foreman  and  Superintendent  J.  Frank  Poster. 

Enthusiastically  backed  by  the  people  of  the 
South  Side,  who  voted  with  large  majorities  in 
favor  of  the  various  bond  issues,  these  commis- 
sioners exjjended  between  the  years  1904  and 
1907  $6,500,000  in  securing  the  land  and  erecting 
ten  superb  neighborhood  club-houses  in  as  many 
parks.  The  cost  of  buildings  and  improvements, 
exclusive  of  land,  averaged  no  less  than  $90,000, 
and  the  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000  for  each  center — this  in- 
cluding all  expense,  indoor  and  out.  On  the  West 
Side  of  Chicago  the  people  voted  in  1906  to  author- 
ize the  Park  Commission  of  that  section  to  issue 
$1,000,000  in  bonds.  This  amount  has  created 
three  recreation  centers  similar  to  those  on  the 
South  Side.  And  in  April,  1907,  the  North  Side 
voted  $500,000,  while  the  South  Side  at  the  same 
election  voted  $3,000,000  to  extend  the  superb 
system  of  ten  already  established.  These  ten 
recreation  centers  in  small  parks  are  all  located  in 
neighborhoods  of  working  people,  several  being 
placed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  hundred  thousand 
or  more  whose  wage-earners  are  employed  in  the 
stock-yards  and  packing-plants. 

The  areas  of  these  small  parks  vary,  the  five 
smallest  being  ten  acres  each  in  extent  while  the 
largest  is  sixty  acres.  Each  one  of  the  ten  includes 
a  generous  ball  field,  which  in  the  winter  is  turned 
into  a  skating-rink,  a  toboggan-slide  being  erected 
at  one  end.  There  is  an  outdoor  gymnasium  for 
men  and  boys  and  another  for  women  and  girls, 
both  having  competent  gymnasium  instructors. 
A  large  swimming-pool  is  provided — suits,  towels, 
and  use  of  dressmg-rooms  being  absolutely  free. 
The  sand  piles  and  wading-pools  for  children  have 
seats  surrounding  them  so  that  the  mother  can 
sit  comfortably  under  an  awning  and  watch  her 
children  at  play,  perhaps  bringing  sewing  or  other 
work  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  playgroimd  is 
divided  into  different  parts  for  younger  and  older 
children  so  that  each  group  may  have  just  the 
sort  of  apparattis  and  games  adapted  to  its  par- 
ticttlar  age. 

The  most  progressive  feature  of  the  recreation 
center  is  the  people's  club-house  with  its  indoor 
gymnasiums  and  locker  rooms,  its  assembly  hall 


for  meetings  and  social  gatherings,  its  small  club 
rooms  for  the  use  of  small  gatherings  of  societies, 
its  restaurant,  providing  simple  articles  of  food  at 
little  cost,  and  its  reading-room,  maintained  as  a 
branch  of  the  public  library.  For  none  of  these 
facilities  except  the  restaurant  is  there  the  slight- 
est charge.  The  boy  or  girl  enrolls  in  a  gym- 
nasium class  in  the  autumn  when  the  outdoor 
gymnasiums  can  no  longer  be  used.  If  he  is  regu- 
lar in  attendance  and  has  a  gymnasium  suit,  he 
is  given  the  use  of  a  locker  for  the  year.  A 
neighborhood  mandolin  club  or  debating  societr 
has  but  to  apply  in  order  to  secure  a  fine  club 
room  for  meeting-place  once  a  week  throughout 
the  winter.  Similarly  a  group  of  yoimg  people 
wishing  to  have  a  party  >s  given  uie  tise  of  the 
beautiful  assembly  hall,  palm  and  flower  decora- 
tion being  supplied  by  the  Park  Commissioners 
at  no  cost.  'The  same  hall  may  be  used  by  men's 
or  women's  clubs  for  series  of  lectures  on  topics  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  neighborhood.  Banquets 
have  been  held  by  local  organizations.  In  fact 
the  space  and  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  for  any  reasonable  use 
except  political  and  religious  meetings. 

The  pessimists  who  doubt  whether  the  people 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  will  be  aston- 
ished by  the  use  of  these  playgrounds  and  com- 
munity club-houses.  The  total  attendance  on 
the  ten  recreation  centers  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1906,  the  second  year  of  their  existence, 
was  5,473,695,  and  this  figure  does  not  include 
visitors  or  onlookers,  but  only  those  who  made 
actual  use  of  the  facilities.  'The  indoor  gymna- 
siums had  31,376  different  individuals  enrolled 
in  gymnasium  classes,  while  the  attendance  for 
the  year  mounted  up  to  371,158.  Of  the  tw^enty 
gymnasiums  thus  provided,  there  are  four  classes 
a  day :  just  after  school  is  the  time  for  the  younger 
school  children;  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
is  for  the  older  school  children ;  in  the  early  eve- 
ning the  classes  are  designed  for  working  boys  and 
girls,  while  the  latter  half  of  the  evening  is  given 
over  to  adults.  The  shower-baths  had  an  at- 
tendance of  806,033;  swimming-pools,  756,399; 
reading-rooms,  608,374:  social  gatherings  and 
lectures  in  the  assembly  halls,  186,534;  tise  of 
smaller  club  rooms  by  38,339;  the  limch  rooms 
had  439,3 1 3  customers  at  five  cents  or  more  each; 
the  outdoor  gymnasiums,  3,378,847.  In  the 
playg^rounds  and  gymnasitmis  the  greatest  vi^. 
lance  is  exercised  to  prevent  accidents,  and  irith 
the  enormous  attendance  it  is  marvelous  that 
during  1906  there  were  only  thirty-five  out- 
doors, twenty-six  in  the  indoor  gymnasiums,  and 
three  in  the  swimming-pools. 

Other  cities  have  begun  to  take  notice  of  this 
extraordinary  civic  enterprise,  and  it  has  stirred 
President  Roosevelt  to  express  his  admiration 
for  Chicago's  forward  step.  Just  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  Playground  Association  of  Anaer- 
ica  in  Chicago,  in  June,  1907,  he  called  public  at- 
tention to  them  in  the  following  words:  "I  trust 
that  all  our  larger  municipalities  will  send  rep- 
resentatives to  see  the  magnificent  system  that 
Chicago  has  erected  in  its  South  Park  section,  one 
of  the  most  notable  civic  achievements  of  any 
American  city." 

Graham  Rokbtn  Taylor. 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETT,  THE:  Was  organised 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1866;  in  the  United 
States  in  1884.  The  name  comes  from  its  flag,  a 
red  cross  on  a  white  field. 
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"It  is  a  confederation  of  relief  societies  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  time 
of  war;  and  its  operations  extend  over  nearly  the 
entire  civilized  world."  This  is  from  the  original 
constitution  of  the  society  in  Europe.  Its  or- 
ganization in  Switzerland  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Henri  Dunant  and  Florence  Nightingale, 
who  had  done  most  efficient  service  during  the 
campaign  in  the  Crimea  (1854-56). 

In  the  United  States,  comparatively  exempt 
from  the  danger  of  war,  the  scope  of  the  society 
is  enlarged.  Its  constitution  say^  ' '  that  the  society 
shall  have  for  one  of  its  objects  aid  to  the  suf- 
fering in  times  of  g^eat  national  calamities,  such 
as  floods  and  cyclones — visitations  to  which  we 
are  peculiarly  liable — great  fires,  pestilence,  earth- 
quake, local  famines. "  Its  organization  was  due  to 
Miss  Clara  Barton,  until  1904  its  active  president. 
During  the  Civil  War  Miss  Barton  did  efficient 
service  in  alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  she  was 
connected  with  the  European  Red  Cross  Society, 
and  after  her  return  to  this  coimtry  she  finally  got 
the  Red  Cross  Society  recognized  by  the  tj.  S. 
Government.  The  organization  acts  under  the 
Geneva  Treaty,  the  provisions  for  which  were 
made  in  international  convention  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  Aug.  23,  1864,  and  have  since  been 
signed  by  nearly  all  civilized  nations. 

Many  great  national'  calamities  have  claimed 
the  services  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  U.  S.  After 
the  great  forest  fires  of  Michigan  came  the  floods 
in  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  1882;  the  Mississippi 
cyclone ;  the  floods  of  1 884 ;  the  Virginia  epidemic ; 
the  Texas  drought;  the  Charleston  earthquake; 
the  Mount  Vernon  (III.)  cyclone;  and  the  great 
Johnstown  disaster.  The  society  also  ministered 
to  the  peasants  of  Russia  during  the  great  famine 
there,  and  is  in  Turkev  aiding  the  tortured  Ar- 
menians. More  recently  in  Cuba.  Philippine  ty- 
phoon (1905),  Japanese  famine  (1905-6),  Vesuvian 
disaster  (1906),  San  Francisco  earthquake  (1906), 
Valparaiso  earthquake  (1906),  Gulf  storm  (1906), 
Chinese  famine  (1906-7),  Russian  famine  (1906-7). 

In  1905  the  American  National  Red  Cross  was 
re-incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  is  now 
under  government  supervision.  Secretary,  Charles 
L.  Magee,  Room  341,  War  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

REDMOND,  JOHN  E. :  Member  British  Par- 
liament for  Waterford,  Ireland;  bom  1856;  was 
educated  at  Clongowes  College,  Kildare,  and 
Dublin  colleges.  He  entered  the  civil  service, 
and  was  for  a  time  clerk  in  the  vote  office,  House 
of  Commons.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  bar 
at  Gray's  Inn.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  New 
Ross,  1881-85;  Wexford,  North,  1885-91;  Water- 
ford,  1892  to  the  present.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  chairman  01  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party,  and  led  it  with  great  ability,  always  readv 
to  ally  himself  with  any  English  party  which 
would  assist  the  Irish  to  reach  their  coveted  goal 
— ^an  independent  Ireland  with  home  rule.  In 
this  behalf  he  visited  the  United  States  in  1904. 
Address:  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin,  Ire- 
land. 

REEVES,    HON.    WILLIAM    PEMBER:    The 

first  Minister  of  Labor  in  New  Zealand  and  since 
1896  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand  in  London ; 
horn  in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  1857.  Winning 
academic  honors  in  New  Zealand,  he  was  sent  to 


Oxford  to  be  educated  for  the  English  bar,  but 
returned  and  entered  the  New  Zealand  bar,  which, 
however,  he  soon  relinquished  for  journalism  on 
his  father's  paper.  In  i88;j  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment and  became  a  leader  in  the  legislative  re- 
forms that  swept  the  country  in  1890.  In  1891 
he  entered  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Labor,  where 
his  great  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  In- 
dustrie arbitration,  adopted  almost  without  op- 
position in  1894.  In  1896  he  went  to  London  as 
Agent-General  for  New  Zealand.  He  is  author 
of  various  books  and  articles  on  New  Zealand. 

REFERENDUM  (for  definitions  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  see  Direct  Leoislation,  p. 
^84-387) :  The  immediate  origin  of  the  referendum 
IS  in  the  famous  Swiss  lands gemeinden  (see  below), 
tho  precursors  may  be  found  in  the  ancient  Ec- 
clesia  ot  Athens,  or  the  general  assembly  insti- 
tuted by  Solon,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  where 
the  citizens  had  the  right  of  voting  on  war  and 
peace  and  questions  of  general  policy .  Somewhat 
akin,  too,  was  the  Roman  Comitia  Tribula,  or 
meetings  of  the  people  by  tribes,  which  was  made 
in  the  republic  a  lawmaking  assembly.  Compare, 
too,  the  gathering  of  the  ceorls  (churls)  in  the  Ger- 
man mark,  where  every  freeman  had  a  right,  by 
the  clash  of  his  shield,  to  signify  assent  to  the  prop- 
osition of  the  earls,  or,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  to 
withhold  assent,  and  this  vote  being  a  final  deci- 
sion. (See  Mark.)  (For  the  American  town  meet- 
ing, see  Direct  Legislation.)  Similarly  in 
Switzerland,  from  times  immemorial  the  people  of 
at  least  some  of  her  cantons,  notoriously  of  Uri  and 
Appenzell  and  the  two  Unterwalds,  have  met,  in 
assemblies,  or  lands  gemeinden,  in  the  open,  and 
decided  laws  by  a  direct  popular  vote.  As,  how- 
ever, the  cantons  (see  Switzerland)  grew  in 
population,  and  the  confederation  took  in  towns 
and  cities,  this  was  not  always  possi- 
Hiitorr  in  '''*'  *^°  ^^  custom  still  obtains  in  Uri, 
Switieriand  Appenzell,  Glarus,  and  the  two  Unter- 
walds. Yet  even  in  the  cities  at  vari- 
ous times  all  the  citizens  were  asked  to 
vote  on  certain  measures,  as  in  Bern  and  Zurich 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  see  how  many 
were  Protestants.  Bern,  from  1469  to  1524  is 
said  to  have  taken  sixty  referendums.  The  ref- 
erendum appears,  too,  in  a  rudimentary  form  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  cantons  of 
Graubunden  or  Grisons  and  Valais,  before  those 
districts  had  become  full-fledged  members  of  the 
Swiss  confederation,  and  while  they  were  still 
known  as  Zugewandte  Orte,  or  Associated  States. 
Delegates  from  their  several  communes  met  peri- 
odically, but  were  always  obliged  to  refer  their 
decisions  to  the  communes  themselves  for  final 
approval.  In  the  same  manner  the  delegates 
from  the  various  cantons  to  the  old  Federal  Diet, 
or  assembly  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  referred 
their  votes  to  these  states.  In  1802  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Helvetic  Republic  was  referred  to  a 
popular  vote.  Most  of  the  Swiss  cantonal  consti- 
tutional changes  have  been  made  by  the  referen- 
dum, and  their  constitutions  now  usually  require 
that  all  such  changes  be  thus  made.  St.  Gall 
^ave  the  people  the  right  to  prevent  a  law  com- 
mg  into  force  in  1831 ;  the  commune  of  Basel,  in 
1832;  Valais,  1839;  Lucerne,  1841.  Valaisin  1842 
passed  a  measure  referring  all  laws  to  the  people, 
but  the  people  voted  against  the  law.  Vaud  in 
1845,  and  Bern  in  1846,  adopted  the  optional 
referendum.  In  1868,  after  an  agitation  largely 
led  by  the  Socialist,  Karl  Burkli  (q.  v.),  the  com- 
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pulsory  referendum  was  adopted  and  the  initia- 
tive, if  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  Great 
Council,  or  3.000  citizens,  demanded  it.  Thurgau, 
Bern,  Schafihausen,  soon  followed,  till  the  com- 
pulsory referendum  exists  to-day  in  all  the  Swiss 
cantons  except  Freiburg. 

The  federal  referendum  was  established  in 
1874.  It  is  compulsory  for  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  if  called  for  by  30,000  citizens  or 
eight  cantons.  The  initiative  (see  Direct  Legis- 
lation) if  supported  by  50,000  voters  also  exists 
in  the  federal  government;  tho  nominally  admis- 
sible only  on  constitutional  amendments,  it  is  in 
practise  applied  to  any  measure  by  giving  it  the 
form  of  a  change  in  the  constitution.  Between 
April,  1874,  and  Oct.,  1896,  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  referendums  were  taken. 

As  to  the  results,  however,  in  Switzerland, 
authorities  somewhat  differ,  tho  it  is  probable, 
too,  that  it  is  a  privilege  now  so  deeply  rooted 
that  it  could  not  be  taken  from  the  taw  books. 
Generally  speaking,  democratic  and  progressive 
students  believe  it  to  be  a  great  success,  and 
advocate  its  adoption  in  every  country.  If  at 
times  it  has  prevented  the  adoption  of  progressive 
measures,  they  argue  that  this,  too,  is  well,  since 
it  shows  that  the  people  were  not  ready  for  such 
measures,  and  t^e  will  of  the  people  should  be 
enacted  even  against  progress.  Not  all,  however, 
hold  this  view.  Says  a  resolution  printed  in  the 
(English)  Fabian  News  for  April,  1896,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Socialist  Congress  of  that  year: 

Rtsolvtd,  That  this  congress  warns  associations  of  the 
working  classes  throushout  the  world  to  scrutinise  with 
great  care  all  proposals  for  transferring  direct  legislative  and 
administrative  power,  including  the  appointment  of  public 
officials,  from  representative  bodies  to  the  mass  of  the  elec> 
tore.  The  people  can  only  judge  political  measures  by  their 
effect  when  they  have  come  into  operation;  they  cannot  plan 
measures  themselves,  or  foresee  what  their  effect  will  be, 
or  give  precise  instructions  to  their  representatives;  nor  can 
any  honest  representative  tell,  until  he  has  heard  a  measure 
thoroughly  discust  by  representatives  of  all  other  sections  of 
the  working  class,  what  form  the  measure  should  take  10  as 
to  keep  the  interests  ol  his  constituents  in  due  subordination 
to  those  of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  considered,  further, 
that  intelligent  lefonners,  especially  workmen  who  have 
grasped  the  principles  of  socialism,  are  always  in  a  minority; 
they  may  acfdress  themselves  with  success  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  masses  and  gain  their  confidence;  but  the  dry  detail 
of  the  legislative  and  administrative  steps  by  which  they 
move  toward  their  goal  can  never  be  made  interesting  or  in- 
telligible to  the  ordinary  voter.  For  these  reasons  the  ref- 
erendum, in  theoiy  the  most  democratic  of  popular  institu- 
tions, is  in  practise  the  most  reactionary,  and  is  actually 
beinei  strenuously  advocated  in  England  by  noted  leaders  of 
anti-Socialist  opmionwith  the  openly  declared  intention  of 
using  it  to  stop  all  further  progress  toward  social  democracy. 

Nevertheless,  the  belief  in  and  adoption  of  the 
referendum  and  initiative  are  spreadmg  through 
all  progressive  countries  (see  Direct  Legisla- 
tion), notably  in  the  Western  United  States 
upon  all  questions  and  in  all  portions  of  the  U.  S. 
on  questions  of  license. 

RariRBNCBS:  S.  Deploige,  Th*  Rtftrtndum  in  Swilurland 
(tr.  by  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  1808);  E.  P.  Oberholtser,  Rtftrtn- 
dum tn  Amtrica  (1900);  J.  W.  Sullivan,  Dirtct  LtfUtation, 
(1891).     For  recent  results,  see  National  Direct  Lbgis-  - 
LATION  Lbaous,  care  of  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  M'lbum,  N.  J. 

REFORMATORIES:  The  very  nam0  now  ap- 
plied to  intermediate  prisons  is  significant,  for 
the  word  reformatory  indicates  a  modem  theory 
of  social  treatment  of  criminals.  Punishment 
must  fit  the  crime;  reformation  makes  the  offend- 
er fit  to  survive.  This  idea  is  not  absolutely  new 
or  modem,  but  it  is  only  during  recent  years,  and 
most  distinctivcljr  in  the  United  States,  that  it  has 
been  introduced  in  a  consistent  system  of  disci- 
pline. 


In  France  there  are  penal  institutions  for 
young  men,  and  the  a<uninistrators  of  these 
prisons  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  philan- 
thropic societies  (patronage  des  jeunes  ditenus) 
which  are  found  m  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Legislation  and  administrative  measures  are  'de- 
veloping in  the  same  direction  as  in  America. 
The  tendency  is  to  treat  all  youthful  offenders 
who  are  not  absolutely  vicious  as  acting  without 
complete  moral  discernment  and  as  capabte 
of  improvement  by  disciplinary  education.  In 
England  private  and  puolic  schools  for  delin- 
quents under  sixteen  years  have  rendered  val- 
uable service  in  preventing  the  growth  of  crime. 
The  judges  exercise  discretionary  power  by  warn- 
ing, fining,  suspending  sentence,  and  sending  to  a 
reform  school.  Young  men  past  the  sixteenth 
year  are  sent  to  Borstal  Reformatory  Prison,  an 
institution  that  seems  to  be  administered  in  ^e 
spirit  of  our  best  American  reformatories.  In 
some  European  countries  the  young  offenders  are 
kept  separate  from  older  offenders  by  being 
placed  in  isola'ted  cells  or  in  special  departments 
of  ordinary  penitentiaries. 

Very  interesting  is  the  movement  in  Hungary 
to  establish  reformatories  for  young  offenders. 
Those  under  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  sent  by 
the  court  to  a  house  of  correction  or  to  a  separate 
cell.  There  are  four  houses  of  correction  for  boys 
and  youn|;  men,  and  one  for  girls  and  youne 
women,  with  accommodations  for  700  males  and 
340  females.  It  is  claimed  that  after  release  65 
per  cent  show  good-conduct  records,  1 1  per  cent 
variable,  10  per  cent  bad,  8  per  cent  unknown, 
and  6  j)er  cent  are  reported  as  dead.  The 
yotmger  inmates  are  kept  in  family-like  groups, 
and  are  taught  handicrafts,  ordinary  school 
branches,  and  religion.  There  are  no  institu- 
tions exactly  corresp>onding  to  American  reform- 
atories. ("  La  lutto  contre  la  criminality  des 
mineursen  Hongrie,"  par  B^la  Kun  et  E.  L^ay, 
1905;  "Les  institutions  p^itentiaires  de  1' Hon- 
grie," par  E.  de  Megyory,  1905.) 

No  definition  of  an  American  reformatory  has 
yet  been  tmiversally  accepted,  nor  are  all  institu- 
tions which  carry  this  title  conducted  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  "reformatory"  means  an  institution  of 
correction  for  young  men  or  women  convicted 
of  serious  misdemeanors  and  crimes.  Excluded 
from  the  present  discussion  are :  (o)  children  tm- 
der  sixteen,  who  are  considered  in  the  articles 
Reform  Schools,  Inoustval  Schools,  Juve- 
nile Courts,  Child-Helping;  (6)  abnormal  of- 
fenders (see  under  Feeble-Minded;  Epileptics; 
Insane)  ;  (c)  habitual  criminals  over  thirty  years 
of  age;  {d)  confirmed  inebriates,  vagabonds,  de- 
generates. All  these  require  separate  treatment 
on  special  principles. 

The  most  famous  and  influential  of  all  institu- 
tions of  this  class  is  that  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where 
Mr.  Z.  R,  Brockway  organized  in  a  consistent 
system  a  method  of  correction  based  on  modem 
principles  developed  by  practical  experience  in  all 
civilized  countries.  This  he  did  with  a  courage, 
boldness,  and  originality  that  have  made  his  work 
the  center  of  observation  for  the  whole  world  and 
a  stimulus  for  experiment  evenrwhere.  Other 
states  of  the  union  have  established  institutions 
of  the  same  general  type.  A  list  of  these  institu- 
tions is  given  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  for  1005." 

Some  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can reformatory  may  be  thus  briefly  formulated: 
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(i)  The  "indeterminate"  sentence  law  must  be  at 
the  fotmdation.  Progressive  educational  meth- 
ods are  impossible  under  a  sentence 
PriAoinlai  ^^  "*  advance,  and  in  no  way  modi- 
fied by  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner. 
The  revolutionary  character  of  the 
Elmira  Reformatory  was  made  possible  by  the 
Law  of  1877,  chapter  173,  section  2,  which  reads: 
"Every  sentence  to  the  reformatory  of  a  pei^n 
hereafter  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime 
shall  be  a  general  sentence  to  imprisonment  in 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and 
the  courts  of  this  state  imposing  such  sentence 
shall  not  fix  or  limit  the  duration  thereof.  The 
term  of  imprisonment  of  any  person  so  convicted 
and  sentenced  shall  be  terminated  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  reformatory,  as  authorized  by  this 
act,  but  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime 
for  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  or  sen- 
tenced." (»)  There  must  be  individual  study  of 
each  inmate  by  the  administrative  officers,  pre- 
liminary to  clarification  and  prescription  of  the 
educational  process.  (3)  Provisional  and  condi- 
tional classification,  usually  in  three  or  four 
grades,  promotion  or  degradation  being  depend- 
ent on  the  conduct  of  the  individual.  (4)  The 
marking  sy^stem.  Each  inmate  is  furnished  with 
the  regulations  of  the  institution,  and  his  conduct 
is  marked  day  by  day  so  that  he  can  see  the 
record  which  he  is  making.  (5)  Education — phys- 
ical, industrial,  literary,  moral,  and  spiritual — 
with  disciplinary  measures  necessary  for  control. 
The  idea  of  retribution  being  abandoned,  that  of 
education  for  life  as  the  only  means  of  social 
protection  rules  all  the  orders  and  methods  of  the 
establishment.  (6)  Conditional  liberation,  after 
a  period  of  preparation  and  discipline,  on  parole 
and  under  supervision,  and  recall  by  the  man- 
agers without  tedious  process  in  case  of  violation 
of  parole.  This  last  stage  is  preparation  for  free 
life  in  that  free  life  itself.  The  architecture  of 
the  buildings,  the  program  of  each  day,  the  regu- 
lations, the  choice  of  officials,  the  diet,  the  occu- 
pations, the  school  and  worship,  all  are  made  to 
conform  to  the  principle  of  education  for  a  free 
life  of  voluntary  activity  and  conformity  to  law. 

The  following  states  have  special  intennediate  prisons  or 
refonnatoriea  for  ofTenders  who  are  not  considered  confirmed 
criminals:  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
UnitMStataSNew  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin  ("Proceedings  National  Prison 
Association,'  1905,  pp.  347-350).  Baem- 
reither  mentions  an  institution  at  Gatesville,  Texas.  The 
institution  at  Pontiac,  111.,  has  two  departments,  one  for  boys 
of  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  one  for  young  men  of  sixteen 
to  twenty-one.  The  reformatory  at  Jefferson  ville,  Ind.,  is  for 
young  men  of  sixteen  to  thirty.  The  Kansas  reformatory  at 
Hutchinson  is  for  young  men  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five  who 
bave  not  been  previously  convicted  of  felony.  The  Michigan 
refonnatory  is  at  Ionia.  In  Minnesota  the  reformatory  for 
young  men  sixteen  to  thirty  yean  of  age  is  at  St.  Cloud;  as 
in  Indiana,  the  agent  secures  employment  and  watches  over 
the  conditionally  released  prisoners  tmtil  they  are  finally  dis- 
charged as  reformed .  The  New  Teisey  reformatory  is  at  Rab- 
way.  The  Ohio  institution,  at  Mansfield,  is  for  offenders  of 
from  sixteen  to  thirty  yean  of  age.  The  Wisconsin  reforma- 
tory, at  Gieen  Bay,  cares  for  young  men  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  who  are  fint  oflenden.  The  Pennsylvania  re- 
fonnatory, at  Huntington,  receives  fint  offenden  of  the  ages 
fifteen  to  twenty-five.  In  the  main  all  the  reformatories  fol- 
low the  essential  principles  which  govern  the  famous  institu- 
tion at  Elmira,  but  some  differences  in  methods  and  devices 
are  due  to  local  conditions,  state  laws,  inventiveness,  and 
peculiarities  of  directon  and  superintendents.  For  example, 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  some  very  bold  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  permission  given  prisonen  to  work  in  the  open 
fields  without  guards,  and  very  few  have  escaped.  Baem- 
rdther  noticed  at  Concord,  Mass.,  that  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence was  used  there  within  narrow  restrictions;  tliat  the 


supervising  agent  is  an  officer  of  the  prison  commission,  and 
not,  as  at  Elmira,  an  officer  of  the  raformatory  directon. 
Concord  has  a  farm  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  as  well  as 
schools,  trades,  and  shops.  There  is  no  military  drill  as  at 
Elmira.  Corporal  [>unishment  (whipping)  is  not  permitted. 
Societies  for  social  and  educational  purposes  are  encouraged 
and  self-government  is  thus  promoted. 

Typical  reformatories  for  women  are  found  at  Sherbum, 
Mass.,  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Sherbum 
prison  was  remarkably  fortunate  in  having  for  iu  superin- 
tendent during  its  formative  period  the  strong  personality  of 
the  late  Mn.  EHlen  C.  Johnson,  whose  influence  is  felt  through- 
out the  nation. 

What  results  have  we  obtained?  Friendly 
foreign  observers,  such  as  Baemreither  and  Freu- 
denthal,  have  declared  that  our  statistics  are 
very  imperfect  and  unreliable.  The  records  sim- 
ply tell  us  of  the  conduct  of  the  relea.sed  persons 
up  to  the  time  of  their  final  discharge ;  tney  are 
not  followed  farther.  Some  begin  a  new  crim- 
inal career  under  a  new  alias.  We  need  a  more 
thorough  registration  by  the  Bertillon  and  finger- 
print methods,  and  a  system  of  correspondence 
and  reports  covering  several  years.  The  imper- 
fect statistics,  supported  by  the  opinions  of  super- 
intendents and  directors,  indicate  that  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  discharged  prisoners  do 
well  after  their  lesson.  There  is  no  reasonable 
groimd  for  doubt  that  the  reformatory  methods 
above  described  yield  vastly  better  results  than 
any  others.  C.  R.  Henderson. 

.  RsrasBNCBs:  J.  M.  Baemreither,  Jugmdfutrsort*  tind 
Strafrttht  ( joos);  S.  J.  Barrows,  Tfcf  Rtformalory  SysUm  m 
tiu  U.  S.;  C.  R.  Hendenon,  Introductton  to  Ikt  Study  of 
tlu  Dtpndttil.  DtftcHve,  and  DtlinoHtnt  Classts  (id  ed., 
1904,  contains  bibUogra{>hy);  W.  D.  Morrison,  JitvntiU  Of- 
fmdtrs:  B.  C.  Wines,  Prisons  and  Child-savitu:  Institutions; 
r.  H.  Wines,  Punishment  and  Rtformalion;  Proceedings  of 
Ikl  National  Prison  Congress,  and  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correciifn;  C.  R.  Henderson,  Modern 
Prison  Systems ;  P.  Herr,  Das  Verbesserungssyslem  in  den 
VereiwitUn  Slaaten. 

RELIEF  STATIONS  Aid)  HOME  SHELTERS 

(Verpfleeungssiationen  und  Herbergen  zur  Hei- 
matk):  German  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
needy  or  unemployed  working  men.  The  relief 
stations  are  communal  establishments,  and  pro- 
vide food  and  shelter  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
forty-eight  including  Sundays;  the  home  shelters 
are  supported  by  philanthropically  inclined  per- 
sons, and  give  food  and  shelter  for  a  week  or  over. 
The  purpose  of  both  is  to  prevent  vagrancy,  men- 
dicity, and  pauperism;  and  to  help  every  self-re- 
specting workjngman  to  get  work,  or  be  tided 
over  a  period  of  unemployment  without  having 
to  resort  to  begging. 

Relief  stations  are  supported  at  public  charge, 
and  are  intended  chiefly  to  assist  destitute  and 
unemployed  men  with  temporary  shelter  and  help 
in  obtaining  work.  They  are  in  walking  distance 
of  each  other  and  in  communication  by  telephone 
or  in  other  ways,  so  that  they  can  hear  of  chances 
for  work  and  men  may  be  told  in  which  way  to 
look  for  work.  All  is,  however,  tmder  strict  disci- 
pline. 

When  a  man  arrives  at  a  station,  he  must  show 
his  passport  and  his  "labor  book"  {Arbeitsbuch) 
in  order  to  legitimize  himself  both  as  to  his 
character  in  regard  to  the  authorities  and  to  his 
industrious  habits.  These  papers  are  stamped 
and  retained  by  the  superintendent.  A  simple 
meal,  consisting  of  soup  or  potatoes  and  hemng 
(cost  about  twenty  pf'jnnige),  is  served  at  night, 
and  the  men  are  supposed  to  be  in  bed  by  ten. 
In  the  morning  they  must  be  ready  for  the  simple 
breakfast  by  seven,  since  work  begins  at  eight. 
The    latter   consists   of   stone-breaking,    wood- 
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choppinj;,  or  other  duties  requiring  physical 
exertion,  but  not  exhaustion,  and  lasts  for  four 
hours.  The  man  is  then  given  a  plate  of  food, 
his  passport  is  signed  and  stamped,  and  sent  on 
his  way.  If  the  next  station  should  be  too  far  to 
be  reached  during  the  afternoon,  he  receives,  if 
pennyless,  a  ticket  to  a  by-station  {Nebenstation), 
where  he  receives  food  and  shelter.  By-stations 
may  be  had  in  any  number,  since  they  are  not 
special  buildings,  but  approved  lodging-houses  or 
inns.  A  clergyman  or  other  person  of  good  repu- 
tation sees  to  it  that  they  are  properly  conducted. 
The  cost  of  feeding  and  housing  a  man  per  day  at 
these  stations,  including  all  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, is  about  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  pfg.,  and 
is  charged  to  the  rates. 

The  motto  of  these  stations  is  that  a  man  must 
work  for  what  he  gets;  work  in  the  morning,  walk 
in  the  afternoon.  If  he  refuses  to  do  that  he  is 
turned  over  to  the  police  as  a  vagrant,  or  left  to 
shift  for  himself.  The  latter  course  brings  him 
into  touch  with  the  police,  since  in  many  towns 
and  villages  maintaining  stations  private  alms- 
giving is  forbidden  and  punished  by  law.  The 
man  must,  consequently,  either  work  .or  go 
hungry.  This  system,  comprizing  at  present  about 
I, coo  stations,  has  put  a  stop  to  mendicity  and 
vagrancy  in  all  provmces  of  Germany,  where  they 
are  sufficiently  near  together.  The  only  com- 
plaint which  people  interested  in  this  problem  . 
make,  is  that  their  number  is  too  small ;  under  the 
leadership  of  Pastor  Bodelschwingh  they  are 
seeking  for  legislation  to  the  effect  that  relief 
stations  should  be  planted  everywhere  in  the 
German  Empire,  so  as  to  help  every  poor  and 
destitute  laborer,  and  still  allow  him  to  move  on 
in  search  of  work. 

This  is  generally  provided  at  the  Herberge  eur 
Heimath  or  Home  Shelter.  The  home  is  usually 
located  in  a  larger  town,  and  is  always  provided 
with  an  employment  bureau.  Owmg  to  the 
Wanderer,  the  paper  of  these  institutions,  they 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  know  fairly  well 
where  workmen  are  needed,  so  that  they  can 
readily  supply  employment  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  it.  The  procedure  on  the  arrival  of 
a  workingman  at  the  home  is  similar  to  that  at 
the  station,  with  the  exception  that  if  a  man 
has  lost  his  passport  the  superintendent  will 
procure  it  for  him  on  payment  of  fifty  pfg.  or 
four  hours'  work  in  the  relief  station  adjoining. 
The  home  is,  furthermore,  intended  to  be ,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  home  for  the  time  being  to  all  work- 
ing men  who  come  under  its  shelter.  It  must 
be  kept  clean  and  orderly;  furnish  cheap  but 
wholesome  food;  provide  religious  influences  by 
means  of  daily  services,  and  banish  all  harmfm 
practises  from  its  premises,  e.  g.,  gambling.  In 
order  to  have  this  program  carried  out,  every 
home  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  responsible 
committee,  whose  members  must  be  reputable 
persons,  and,  if  possible,  include  the  local  clergy. 

The  home  is  usually  supplied  with  a  good  map 
of  the  circuit  and  country,  showing  the  country 
roads  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  superintend- 
ent may  advise  those  who  depart  as  to  the  quick- 
est way  of  reaching  a  certain  point.  A  man  may 
stay  in  a  home  for  a  whole  week,  provided  he  pays 
the  moderate  charges,  about  seventy-five  cents 
per  day  for  meals  and  room.  A  young  pastor  or 
candidate  looks  after  the  inmates  spiritually  both 
week-days  and  Sundays. 

The  increase  of  the  homes  has  been  phenome- 
nal.   Professor  Clemens  Theodor  Perthes,  of  the 


University  of  Bonn,  established  the  first  one  in 
that  city  in  1854;  in  1863  there  were  19;  in  1873, 
loi;  1886,252;  1890,370;  1900,457;  1904,462. 
wifh  over  20,000  beds.  In  1903  the  homes  lodged 
1,966,357  paying  gruests  and!  683,586  free  guests; 
the  latter  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  pfg.  per  day,  or 
about  368,600  marks. 

The  various  homes  have  formed  an  organiza- 
tion, Deutscher  Herberge  Verein,  with  Der  Wan- 
derer as  their  organ ;  the  whole  German  Empire  is 
subdivided  into  fifteen  unions  or  subdivisions  for 
the  sake  of  better  control  and  greater  efficiency. 
It  was,  for  instance,  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
this  organization  that  the  relief  stations  were 
establi^ed  by  the  towns  and  villages. 

RELIGION  m  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (for  special 
articles  on  this  subject  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  from  the  non-conformist 
^int  of  view,  see  School  Question  in  Great 
Britain.  For  the  situation  in  Prance,  see 
France):  In  the  United  States  there  has  de- 
veloped, however,  a  solution  which  if  not  satis- 
factory to  all  religious  people  does  seem  to  satisfy 
the  great  majority  of  people  with  Uttle  prospect 
of  its  being  changed  in  any  important  respect. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are 
at  least  four  distinct  ways  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion: (i)  Radicals  usually  hold  that  the  public 
schools  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion; 

(2)  many  Christians  contend  that  the  State  is 
lost  unless  it  teach  morality,  and  that  morality 
cannot  be  taught  unless  it  teach  religion ;  white 

(3)  the  majority  of  Roman  Catholics,  many 
Anglicans,  and  a  few  of  other  religious  com- 
mtmions  go  still  further  and  say  that  morality 
cannot  be  taught  except  by  giving  the  definite 
religious  teaching  which  they  hold  true.  To  each 
of  these  three  factors  (radicals  not  excepted)  it  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  faith  or  01  principle 
to  carry  out  their  view.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
fourth  method,  and  this  view,  altho  perhaps  a 
compromise,  is  the  view  generally  adopted  in  the 
U.  S.,  at  present  in  France,  and  which  appears  to 
be  the  solution  of  the  question.  According  to 
this  method  the  public  school  does  not  explicitly 
teach  religion  at  all,  yet  does  implicitly  or  in- 
directly, using  the  Bible  more  or  less  as  Uterature 
and  the  spiritual  as  a  part  of  the  universe  to  be 
studied  as  truly  as  the  material. 

Examples  of  the  different  claims  are  as  follows: 
The  platform  of  the  Liberal  League  of  the  U.  S. 
contains  the  following: 

We  demand  that  all  leligioua  services  now  sustained  by 
the  government  be  abolished,  and  especially  that  the  use  « 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  whether  as  a  text -book  or 
avowedly  as  a  book  of  religious  worship,  shall  be  prohibited. 

This  is  the  view  held  by  almost  all  Socialists 
and  by  radicals  of  almost  every  description. 
They  hold  that  religion  is  a  personal  matter, 
to  be  taught  in  the  family  or  the  home.  They 
do  not  admit  that  this  prevents  ethical  and 
moral  teaching  in  the  schools. 

The  view  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  be- 
lievers in  parochial  or  denominational  schools, 
is  that  morals  cannot  be  taught  with- 
Sonun      **"*  religion;  that  religion  cannot  be 
Catholio     t^H^^h*  '"  public  schools,  since  it  is 
View        unjust  to  tax  a  Jew  to  support  the 
teachings    of    Christianity    or    vice 
versa,  and  that  therefore  the  only 
way  out  is  to  have  parochial  schools  where  morate 
and  religion  can  be  taught.    Such  advocates 
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usualljr  claim  that  money  should  be  raised  for 
education  by  the  school  authorities  and  then 
that  in  some  way  it  shottld  be  divided  among 
the  various  denominational  or  secular  schools 
in  proportion  to  the  pupils  in  each. 

Said  Archbishop  Ireland,  in  his  address  to 
the  National  Educational  Association  (St.  Paul, 
July,  1890): 

Then  is  and  there  can  be  no  positive  religious  teaching 
where  the  principle  of  non-sectarianism  rales. 

Says  the  Catitolic  Review  of  Aug.  31,  1889: 

The  parochial  school  is  necessary  because  Catholic  children 
cannot  be  brotaght  up  Catholic  and  attend  the  public  school. 
This  is  a  recognized  fkct.  ...  At  the  present  moment  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  depends  more  on  the  faith  of 
the  Catholic  immigrant  than  on  the  faith  of  the  generation 
irhich  has  rcceivea  its  education  in  the  public  schools.  .  .  . 
JITe  see  no  way  of  making  them  (young  Americans)  Catholics 
than  by  the  parochial  school.  Our  conscience  forces  us  to 
take  up  the  work. 

In  the  U.  S.  various  ways  of  compromise  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  view  have  been  tried.  As 
early  as  1833  in  New  York  a  conflict  arose  about 
the  division  of  public  fimds.  In  1831  a  grant 
of  $1,500  was  made  for  a  Rohian  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum.  In  186S  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a 
Roman  Catholic  school  taught  by  Sisters  of 
Charity  was  sustained  by  public  funds.  Roman 
CathoUc  schools  have  been  sustained  in  the  same 
■way  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
notably  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  since  then 
such  contributions  have  grown  very  large  in  more 
than  one  American  city. 

More  recent  has  been  the  so-called  Faribault 
experiment,  deriving  its  name  from  the  town  in 
Minnesota  where  the  event  took  place.  Under 
the  auspices  and  with  the  approval  of  Archbishop 
Ireland,  a  parochial  school  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  hand- 
ed over  (1891)  to  the  school  authorities  of  the 
state  for  a  rental  of  $1 ;  all  the  teachers,  all 
the  text-books,  all  the  work  of  the  school  to 
be  carried  on  imder  the  authority  of  the  state 
without  any  agreement  that  teachers  or  teach- 
ing diould  be  Roman  Catholic,  depending  only 
on  the  authorities  to  do  what  was  fair.  This, 
however,  raised  a  storm  of  protest  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  almost  equally  out- 
side it. 

Representative  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
pubUc  schools  should  teach  tmdenominational 
religion,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  says  ("Our  Country," 
p.  loi): 

When  the  fathen  added  to  the  Constitution  the  principle 
ct  strict  separation  of  Church  and  State,  they  did  not  intend 
to  divorce  the  State  from  all  religion.  Says  Judge  Story, 
speaking  of  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
The  attempt  to  level  all  religions,  and  make  it  a  matter  of 
State  policy  to  hold  all  in  utter  indifference,  would  have 
created  universal  disapprobation  if  not  universal  indignation." 
The  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  un- 
doubtedly forbids  sectarian  instruction  in  the  State  schools; 
but  we  have  the  highest  legal  and  judicial  authority  for  say- 
isig  that  it  does  not  forbid  undenominational  religious  teach- 
ing. .  .  .  Why  does  the  State  take  money  from  your  pocket 
to  educate  my  child  ?  Not  on  the  ground  that  education  is 
a  good  thing  for  him,  but  on  the  ground  that  his  ignorance 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  State.  ...  In  like  manner  the 
State  must  teach  in  its  schools  fundamental  religious  truths. 
not  because  the  child  should  know  them  in  pre^paration  for  a 
future  existence — the  State  is  not  concerned  with  the  eternal 
welfare  of  its  citizens — but  because  immorality  is  perilous  to 
the  State,  and  popidar  morality  cannot  be  secured  without 
the  sanctions  of  religion. 

The  philosopher  Cousin,  in  a  report  upon  public  instruction 
in  Germany,  referring  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  ttie  Bible, 
says:  "Every  wise  man  will  rejoice  in  ^is;  for,  with  three 
fourths  of  the  population,  morality  can  be  iiutiUed  only 
tbtongh  the  medium  of  religion." 


Daniel  Webster  in  a  Fourth-of-July  oration 
said: 

To  preserve  the  government  we  must  also  preserve  morals. 
Morality  rests  on  religion.  Uyou  destroy  the  foundation,  the 
superstructure  must  fall.  When  the  public  mind  becomes 
vitiated  and  corrupt,  laws  are  a  nullity  and  constitutions  are 
waste  paper.  ... 

Of  course  parents  and  the  Church  may  give  as  much  added 
instruction  as  they  wish,  but  for  the  State  to  go  beyond  the 
inculcation  of  the  fundamental  truths  common  to  all  mono- 
theistic religions  would  probably  lead  to  the  division  of  the 
school  fund,  which  would  be  a  great  calamity.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  secularise  the  schools  is  to  invite  the  corruption  of 
popular  morels  and  thus  endanger  the  very  foundations  of 
our  free  institutions. 

For  a  sample  of  the  last  and  prevailing  view 
we  quote  an  article  by  Walter  L.  Hervey  (Tfu 
Outiook,  Feb.  10, 1906).     He  says: 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  schools  more  formally 
religious  and  less  unthcological  than  they  now  are,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  do  so.  First,  because  such  instruction 
can  be  given  outside  of  the  schools  without  loss,  and  even  with 
positive  gain.  And,  secondly,  because  the  public  schools  can 
meet  every  legitimate  and  reasonable  demand  for  religious 
teaching  without  such  instruction.  It  is  an  abuse  of  language 
to  say  that  because  the  public  schools  do  not  explicitly  teaoi 
the  existence  of  a  God  they  are  therefore  "godless,"  and  to 
affirm  that  because  they  do  not  teach  anything  about  Christ 
and  the  Church  they  are  therefore  unchristian,  and  to  imply 
that  if  they  do  not  teach  ethics  they  are  therefore  immoral. . . . 

In  reply,  then,  to  the  question.  What  is  the  content  of 
formal  religious  instruction  in  the  elementary  public  schoolf 
we  answer,  Nothing.  But  in  answer  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  real  content  of  religious  teaching?  we  answer.  Every- 
thing. There  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum,  there  is  no 
relation  in  the  life  of  the  school,  which  is  not  packed  wjth 
potential  divinity  and  may  not  make  for  morality.  Each 
study  and  each  experience  has  its  roots  in  the  infinite,  and 
this  basic  fact  may  be  felt,  may  be  seen,  may  be  lived,  without 
formal  instruction  therein.  The  essential  principles  of 
Christianity — the  fatherhood  of  God,  human  orotherhood, 
the  infinite  worth  of  a  man,  loving  service,  the  abundant  life 
— all  these  can  in  every  schoolroom  be  lived,  felt,  and  with 
increasing  clearness  known,  without  claims,  without  formal 
credit,  and  without  the  inevitable  controveisies  that  spring 
therefrom. 

This  view  appears  to  be  embodied  in  the 
"Syllabus  on  Ethics"  which  has  been  adopted 
for  the  public  schools  in  the  City  of  New  'Vork. 
Parts  of  this  syllabus  are  here  given  as  indicating 
the  lines  on  which,  by  many  thousands  of  teachers, 
the  problems  of  moral  education  are  being 
worked  out  in  the  class  rooms  of  a  great  city 
system : 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to  make  each  part 
of  the  life  of  the  school  count  for  moral  education.'  This  aim 
should  be  present  not  only  in  formal  instruction  and  training, 
but  also  in  the  general  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  class 
room  and  of  the  school.  In  working  toward  this  aim  the 
following  suggestions,  based  on  the  experience  of  practical 
teachers,  willbe  found  helpful: 

I.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  at  the  root  of  all  moral 
education  in  the  school.  The  teacher's  ideals,  sincerity, 
poise,  self-controlj  courtesy,  voice,  manner,  dress,  and  general 
attitude  toward  life  are  potent  forces  for  character-building. 

a.  Reverence  is  vital  to  morality.  Whatever  quickens  in 
children  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  a  Higher  Power,  what- 
ever leads  them  devoutly  to  wonder  at  the  order,  boiuty, 
or  mystery  of  the  universe,  whatever  arouses  in  them  l£e 
sentiment  of  worship  or  fills  them  with  admiration  td  true 
greatness,  promotes  reverence.  There  is  no  subject  studied 
m  school  Which,  reverently  taught,  may  not  yield  its  con- 
tribution to  this  feeling. 

3 .  Self-respect,  which  is  also  fundamental  to  moral  develop- 
ment, is  engendered  in  a  child  when  he  does  his  best  at  tasks 
that  are  worth  while  and  within  his  power  to  do  well,  with 
proper  recognition  by  teacher  and  schoolfellows  of  work  well 
done. 

4.  The  corner-stone  of  a  self-respecting  character  is  prin- 
ciple— ^the  will  to  be  true  to  the  right  because  it  is  nght, 

whatever   the   consequences,    to   act    "with 

firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 

Vew  York    the  right."     The  essential  difference  between 

STilabm      principle  and   mere   self-interest  should   be 

wTvi         vividly  brought  home  to  each  child. 

on  XtnlM        5.  The  spirit  of  the  class  room  and  of  the 

school — the  spirit  that   makes  children   say 

with  pride  "my  class"  and  "our  school" — is 

one  of  the  strongest  of  moral  forces.     Where  there  exists  a 

proper  tsprit  du  corps,  the  problem  of  discipline  is  laisely 
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lolved.     Public  opinion  as  a  mora]  force  should  be  molded 
and  utilised  in  every  school. 

6.  The  child  should  early  gain  the  idea  of  social  member- 
ship. The  truth  that  coopeiation  and  unselfishness  are 
essentU  to  true  social  living  should  be  made  real  and  vital. 
This  truth  is  brought  home  through  "group  work,"  where 
the  work  of  each  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  all:  and  through 
the  feeling  in  a  school  or  class  that  the  honor  of  all  is  in  the 

The  child  should  also  learn  that  he  is  a  member,  not  dtily 
of  the  school,  but  of  the  family,  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the 
city,  and  o^  the  state  and  nation.  The  meaning  of  losral 
membership  of  these  social  institutions  should  be  made  clear. 
The  naturuneas  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  and  helpful- 
nea*  should  be  shown.  The  moiml  aspect  of  home  tasks  and 
of  working  with  and  not  against  the  departments  of  health, 
street-cleaning,  police,  and  education  should  be  enforced 
by  concrete  applications.  In  general,  the  truth  should  be 
imprest  that  without  loyal  and  effective  social  membership 
no  individual  can  wholly  live. 

7.  No  person  has  a  fully  developed  moral  character  until 
there  has  Deen  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  authority  from  without 
to  within  himself:  a  moral  man  obeys  himself.  Each  child 
fal  every  grade  should  be  steadily  helped  toward  self -direction 
and  auf-govemment.  Effective  means  to  this  end  are: 
appeals  to  initiative  and  resourcefulness;  the  development 
of  such  a  sense  of  honor  as  will  ;)reserve  order  without  sur- 
veillance; and  some  form  of  organization  designed  to  quicken 
and  exercise  the  sense  of  responsibility.  The  "school  city," 
when  irisely  applied  and  shorn  of  unnecessary  machinery, 
has  been  found  effective  in  many  schools.  But  the  form  ai 
the  organisation  is  immaterial.  The  essential  point  is  that 
the  teacher,  himself  a  member  of  the  community,  should  make 
his  pupik  sharers  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  problems  arising 
out  of^their  community  life;  and  that  he  should  entrust  to 
them,  as  members  in  their  own  tight  of  the  social  body,  the 
performance  of  certain  functions. 


Hospitais,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
andtoaniffisls,  homes  for  orphans  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
fresh-air  funds,  and  similar  agencies  for  social  service  should 
he  bnmalit  within  the  child's  comprehension  at  the  proper 
stage.  Deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifioe  done  by  firemen, 
policemen,  soldiers,  inventors,  and  persons  in  the  ordinary 
walks  d  life  should  be  presented  and  dwelt  on.  The  truth 
that  success  in  life  means  more  than  mere  money-getting 
can  thus  be  brought  home  again  and  again.  The  contem- 
plation of  deeds  of  cruelty,  dishonor,  and  shame  has  a  neoea- 
lary,  tho  subordinate,  place  in  mdTding  moral  taste, 

\  IS.  In  all  such  moral  instruction  and  guidance  the  following 
principles  should  be  obeerved: 

(a)  The  course  of  moral  training  is  a  development.  .  .  . 

W  The  culture  of  the  imagination  is  a  powerful  aid  in 
moral  instruction:  first,  as  the  power  vividly  to  picture  conse- 
quences— to  put  yourself  in  your  own  place  later  on  (fore- 
sight); secondly,  as  the  power  to  "put  yourself  in  his  place" 
(social  imagliiation,  sympathy). 

(e)  In  uBng  literature  and  similar  material  for  purposes 
of  moral  education,  thfrvleacber  should  not  violate  the  law 
of  self-activity.  The  chilil  properly  resents  having  a  moral 
drawn  for  him  which  he  could  draw  for  himself,  and  he 
la  the  more  likely  to  follow  the  principle  whidi  he  himself 
discovers  or  formulates,  because  it  is  his  own. 

(d)  The  most  effective  method  in  moral  education  is 
positive  rather  than  negative.  A  mind  filled  with  good 
mteiests,  hi^  ideals,  and  helpful  activities  has  no  room  for 
evil.     Love  is  a  stronger  and  a  better  motive  than  fear. 

RSHT  (Fr.  rente;  It.  rendita,  income;  Latin 
rendare,  to  rettun)  is  used,  in  political  economy, 
specifically  for  "that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth  which  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use 
of  the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the 
soil"  (Ricardo,  "Political  Economy,"  chap.  ii.). 
The  word  is  sometimes  used,  even  in  political 
economy,  in  other  senses,  but  in  that  case  the  use 
is  explamed  by  the  author  as  something  different 
from  the  ordinary  use,  as  when  one  speaks  of.  the 
rent  of  ability,  the  rent  of  money,  the  rent  of  a. 
piano,  etc.  The  word  "soil,"  however,  includes 
that  which  is  beneath  or  within  the  soil,  all  the 
"natural"  advantages  of  the  earth,  luimproved 
by  labor.  It  includes,  therefore,  mines,  streams, 
water-power,  harbors  (so  far  as  they  are  natural), 
and  what  is  often  of  greatest  importance,  it  in- 
cludes the  natural  advantages  of  situation,  as 


land,  for  example,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  or 
at  the  comer  of  two  great  thorougUates. 

Such  being  the  economic  use  of  the  word,  w« 
pass  on  to  consider  the  laws  and  principles  which 
affect  rent,  and  how  these  are  variously  conceived 
by  representative  writers. 

Rent  appears  on  the  pages  of  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  almost  incidentally,  and 
not  always  consistently  treated.  It  is  consid- 
ered as  naturally  a  monopoly  price"  (bk.  i., 
chap,  xi.,  pp.  66-67a)  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  rather  than  to  be  explained.  Adan» 
Smith  says  elsewhere,  "as  soon  as  the  land  of 
any  country  has  all  become  private  property, 
the  landlords,  like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap 
where  they  never  sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  even 
for  its  natural  production  "  (bk.  i.,  chap,  vi.,  p.  33a) . 
Rent,  he  ai^gues,  depends  on  prices;  the  fact  th^^ 
the  rent  of  land  varies  with  its  fer- 
jt^-^  Smith  ^''*^7  ^^'^  situation  he  treats  as  an 
obvious  commonplace,  needing  little 
consideration.  We  have  here  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent, 
but  wholly  undeveloped.  Beginning,  however, 
with  Anderson  and  continuing  through  Buchan- 
an, Malthus,  and  Ricardo,  we  have  tine  develop- 
ment of  that  theory  of  rent  which  is  usually 
associated  with  Ricardo's  name  and  has  played  so 
lai^e  a  part  in  economic  science  (see  Ricardo). 

ft  is  this  theory  which  has  entered  into  all 
modem  discussions  and  affected  the  theory  of 
wages  and  profits  and  lies  at  the  basis,  not  only 
of  the  laissez-faire  economics,  but  of  Henry 
George's  single  tax  and  most  modem  socialism. 
John  Stuart  Mill  says  of  this  theory: 

It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  political  economy; 
and  until  it  was  understood,  no  consistent  explanation  could 
be  given  of  many  of  the  more  complicated  industrial  phe- 
nomena. 

Of  the  critics  of  the  theory,  Mills  says: 

A  remark  is  often  made,  which  must  not  be  omitted  hete, 
tho,  I  think,  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  it  than  it 
merits.  Under  the  name  of  rent,  many  payments  ate  com- 
monly included  which  are  not  a  remuneration  for  the  orignial 
powers  of  the  land  itself,  but  for  capital  expended  on  it. 
The  additional  rent  which  land  yields  m  coosequence  of  this 
outlay  of  capital  should,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  be 
resided  as  profit,  not  rent.  But  before  this  can  be  ad- 
imtted,  a  distinction  must  be  made.  The  annual  payment 
by  a  tenant  almost  always  includes  a  consideration  for  the 
use  of  the  buildings  on  the  farm:  not  only  batns,  stables,  and 
other  outhousM,  but  a  house  to  live  in,  not  to  speak  of  fences 
and  the  like.  The  landlord  will  ask,  and  the  tenant  win  give, 
for  these  whatever  is  considered  suJRicient  to  yield  the  ordi- 
nary profit,  or  rather  (risk  and  trouble  bring  here  but  of  the 
question)  the  ordinary  interest,  on  the  value  of  the  buildings; 
that  is,  not  on  what  it  has  cost  to  erect  them,  but  on  what  it 
would  now  cost  to  erect  others  as  good;  the  tenant  being 
bound,  in  addition,  to  leave  them  m  as  good  repadr  as  h« 
found  them,  for  otherwise  a  mudi  larger  payment  than  stm- 
ple  interest  would  cf  coune  be  required  from  him.  These 
buildinss  are  as  distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm  as  the  stock 
or  the  timber  on  it;  and  what  is  paid  for  them  can  no  mose 
be  called  rent  of  bmd  than  a  payment  for  cattle  would  be, 
if  it  were  the  custom  that  the  landlord  should  stock  the  farm 
for  the  tenant.  The  buildingB,  like  the  cattle,  are  tiot  land 
but  capital,  legularly  consumed  and  leptoduoea:  and  all  pay- 
ments made  in  consideration  of  them  are  propeily  interest. 

But  with  regard  to  capital  actually  sunk  in  improvements, 
and  not  requiring  periodical  lenewsJ,  but  spent  once  for  all 
in  giving  the  land  a  permanent  increase  01  productiveness, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  tetum  made  to  such  capital  loses 
altogether  the  character  of  profits,  and  is  governed  by  the 
principles  of  rent. 
Soine  writers,  in  particular  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  take  Kwar 
still  more  completely  than  I  have  attempted 
to  do  the  distinction  oetween  these  two  sources 
Carey's       "^  ttat,  by  rejecting  one  of  them  ahogether 
«._,       and  considering  all  rent  as  the  effect  of  capi- 
Twws        t,]  expended.     In  proof  of  this  Mr.  Caiey 
contends  that  the  whole  pecuniary  vahw  a 
all  the  land  in  any  country,  in  England,  for 
itistancr,  or  in  the  United  States  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  sum  which  has  been  laki  oat.  or 
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which  it  would  even  how  lie  neoanary  to  lay  out,  in  order  to 
bring  the  country  to  its  present  condition  from  a  state  of 
primeval  forest.  This  startling  statement  has  been  seised  on 
by  U.  Bastiat  and  others  as  a  means  of  malring  out  a  stronger 
case  than  could  otherwise  be  made  in  defense  of  property  in 
land.  Mr.  Carey's  i^roposition,  in  its  most  obvious  meanmg, 
is  equivalent  to  saymg  that  if  there  were  suddenly  added  to 
the  lands  of  England  an  unreclaimed  territory  of  equal  nat- 
ural fertility,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  England  to  reclaim  it;  because  the  profits  of  the 
operation  would  not  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  interest  on  the 
capital  expended.  To  which  assertion,  if  any  answer  could 
be  supposed  to  be  required,  it  would  suffice  to  remark  that 
land  not  of  equal  but  of  greatly  inferior  quality  to  that  previ- 
ously cuhtvated  is  contmnally  reclaimed  in  England,  at  an 
expense  which  the  subsequently  accruiris  rent  is  sufficient  to 
replace  completely  in  a  small  number  ot  years. 

Professor  Marshall,  representing  the  later  po- 
litical economy,  accepts  the  Ricardian  theory 
in  the  main,  but  with  some  qualifications.  He 
states  his  view  thus  ("Economics  of  Industry," 
bk..ii.,  chap,  iii.): 

Suppose  a  fanner  to  have  ]£5ee  which  he  is  thinking  of 
applying  in  extm  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  to  have  cal- 
culated that  it  will  only  just  answer  his  purpose  to  do  so. 
He  has  calculated,  that  is,  that  if  he  applies  this  extra  £soo 
he  will,  after  paying  for  labor,  seed,  taxes,  etc.,  get  an  extra 
net  produce  of  the  value  of  X40;  i.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
on  the  extra  outlay.  This  Is,  we  suppose,  just  sufficient  to 
lenrancnate  him;  so  that  if  he  expected  to  get  less,  the  dianoe 
of  the  improvement  turning  out  unsuccessful,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  additional  trouble  m  working  it,  would  induce  him 
to  invest  the  money  in  railroad  stock  or  some  other  securities. 

He  bean  at  thtt  time  that  a  small  adjacent  farm  <rf  50 
acres  is  to  let,  and  he  is  asked  what  rent  he  would  be  willing 
to  jny  for  it.  His  £500  would  be  just  enough  for  working 
this  nrm,  and  he  could  work  it  with  the  same  trouble  that  it 
would  give  him  to  apply  the  extra  £$00  to  the  farm  he  al- 
ready has.  He  calculates  that  taldrig  one  year  with  another 
he  may  expect  to  get  from  it  £100  worth  of  net  profit  after 
paying  for  labor,  seed,  taxes,  etc. 

So  he  will  pay  just  £60  rent  for  the  use  of  this  bnd.  If 
be  can  get  the  land  for  this  he  will  take  it;  but  he  will  not 
gire  any  more  for  it,  and  it  will  not  be  likely  to  be  worth 
any  one  else's  while  to  offer  more.  So  the  landlord  cannot 
get  more  than  this  for  it.  If  he  puts  up  the  farm  to  com- 
petition and  plays  off  one  farmer  against  another,  he  may 
lust  get  j£6o;  and  this  is  then  the  competition  rent,  or,  as  it 
la  sometimes  called,  the  economic  rent  of  the  farm.  Many 
disturbing  circumstances,  such  as  custom,  the  absence  of  an 
active  spuit  of  competition  on  the  part  oiF  the  farmers,  gen- 
erosity or  sluggishness  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  may  cause 
the  actual  rent  to  be  less  than  this.  But  ;£6o  is  the  rent  that 
win  be  obtained  if  there  is  a  perfectly  good  market  for  the 
hire  of  the  land;  that  is,  if  on  the  one  hand  the  laiidlord  ex- 
erts himself  to  get  the  best  rent  he  can  for  the  land,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  competent  men  in  the  neighborhood 
who  ai«  ready  to  rent  farms. 

This  illustration  shows  us  that  the  economic  rent  of  a 
iriece  of  land  is  found  by  subtracting  from  the  value  of  its 
annual  produce  an  amount  sufficient  to  return  the  farmer's 
outlay  with  profits. 

Of  course  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  risk  of  bad 

harvests.    This  is  done  by  assuming  that  the  harvest  is  an 

average  one.     It  must  also  be  supposed  that 

the  farmer  has  neither  more  nor  less  skill 

leeaOBlle  ""^  enterprise  than  most  others  in  his  neigh- 
■n,Mt  borhood,  or,  as  we  may  say,  that  he  is  an 
■•"••  average  farmer.  The  rent,  then,  is  the  sur- 
plus return  which  the  land  gives  in  an  average 
harvest,  after  repaying  the  average  farmer's 
outlay  with  profits,  provided  he  has  applied  so  much  capital 
to  it  as  to  make  this  surplus  return  as  large  as  he  can.  If 
he  has  applied  lees  than  this  amount  of  capital  some  one  else 
who  intends  to  apply  more  than  he  has  done,  and  thus  obtain 
a  larger  surplus  return,  may  offer  to  pay  a  higher  rent. 

Further,  the  above  illustration  shows  that  the  amount  of 
prodnoe  which  a  farmer  must  retain,  in  order  to  be  remuner- 
ated for  his  outlay,  can  be  discovered  by  observing  what 
amount  ci  additional  return  is  just  sufficient  to  induce  him, 
or  another  farmer  in  the  same  neighborhood,  to  apply  extra 
capital  to  his  land.  .  .  . 

It  may  happen  that  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  land  for 
which  no  rent  can  be  obtained,  because  the  return  to  the 
capital  applied  to  this  land  remunerates,  but  only  just  re- 
munerates, the  farmer.  In  this  case  we  ma]r  say  that  the 
amount  of  produce  which  a  farmer  must  retain,  m  order  to 
be  remunerated  for  his  outlay,  is  equal  to  the  produce  that 
could  be  raised  by  the  same  amount  of  capital  from  an  ad- 
jacent piece  of  land  that  pays  no  rent,  but  yet  is  cultivated. 

The  law  of  rent  may  thernora  be  stated  thus:  The  rent  of 
a  piece  of  land  is  the  excess  of  its  produce  over  the  produce 
of  an  adjacent  piece  of  land  which  is  cultivated  with  an  equal 
amount  (rf  capital,  and  which  would  not  be  cultivated  at  all 
U  rent  was  demanded  for  it. 


Of  one  important  deduction  from  the  Ricar- 
dian law  of  rent  Professor  Fawcett  has  made  a 
clear  explanation.  He  says  (' '  Manual  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,"  bk.  ii.  chap,  iii.): 

Prom  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  there  can  be  deduced  the 
very  important  proposition,  that  rent  is  not  an  element  of 
the  cost  of  obtainwg  agricultural  produce.  A  no  less  eminent 
writer  than  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  has  assured  his  readers  that 
the  proposition  just  stated  can  only  be  grasped  by  a  com- 
prehensive thinker;  we,  however,  believe  that  it  ma^  be  made 
very  intelligible  by  a  simple  exposition.  If  rent  is  not  an 
element  of  cost'of  production,  fo<xl  would  be  no  cheaper 
if  all  land  were  arbitrarily  made  rent  free.  Let  us,  therefore, 
inquira  if  this  would  be  the  case.  It  has  been  frequently 
stated  in  this  chapter  that  there  is  always  some  land  in  cul- 
tivation so  poor  that  it  can  only  afford  to  pay  a  nominal  rent; 
the  produce  it  yields  bein^  no  more  than  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  land  is  made  rent-free  by  an 
arbitrary  edict  01  the  government.  Such  an  act  of  spoliation, 
altbo  it  would  unjustly  interfere  with  property,  would  not 
cause  any  diminution  m  the  consumption  of  food;  the  same 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce  would  be  required  as  before; 
the  same  area  of  land  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  cultivated. 
That  land  would  still  require  to  be  tilled  which  previously 
only  paid  a  nominal  rent;  but  if  food  was  rendered  cheaper, 
by  making  land  rent-free,  this  land,  which  before  only  paid 
nominal  rent,  would  be  cultivated  at  a  loss.  No  person, 
however,  will  continue  to  apply  his  labor  and  capital  if  ha 
does  not  obtain  in  return  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and, 
therefore,  if  food  became  cheaper,  such  land  as  we  have  just 
described  would  cease  to  be  ciiltivated;  but  this  cannot  be, 
because  the  demand  of  the  coimtry  for  food  is  such  that  the 

Produce  which  this  land  yields  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
t  is  therefore  manifest  that  food  would  not  become  cheaper 
even  if  land  wen  made  rent-free.  Rent  consequently  is  not 
an  element  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  value  al  food  is, 
caUrit  paribus,  determined  by  the  demand  for  it,  because 
the  demand  for  food  regulates  the  margin  of  cultivation. 
Altho  the  payment  of  rent  does  not  influence  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing food,  yet  the  amount  of  rent  paid  bidicates  the  po- 
sition of  the  mar^n  of  cultivation,  and  the  value  of  food  must 
rise  aa  this  margm  of  cultivation  descends. 

(For  the  facts  of  modem  rent  and  the  important 
part  played  by  rent  in  commercial  and  industrial 
life,  and  for  land  reforms,  see  articles  Expbnoi- 
turb;  Land;  and  Singlb  Tax.) 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORM: A  statement  abridged  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's principal  messages  to  Congress,  on  social 
and  industrial  questions  (Dec.  3,  1901,  and  Jan. 
31,  1908),  as  coming  from  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  party,  tho  opposed  on  many 
points  by  not  a  few  in  his  party. 

As  a  nation  we  still  continue  to  enjoy  a  literally 
unprecedented  prosperity;  and  it  is  ptobabfe  that 
only  reckless  speculation  and  disregard  of  legiti- 
mate business  methods  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness world  can  materially  mar  this  prosperity. 

In  dealing  with  both  labor  and  capital,  with  the 
questions  anecting  both  corporations  and  trade- 
unions,  there  is  one  matter  more  im- 
Canital     portant    to    remember   than   aught 
^^T^v.     else,  and  that  is   the  infinite  harm 
done  by  preachers  of  mere  discon- 
tent.    These  ar^^^e  men  who  seek 
to  excite  a  violent  class  hatred  against  all  men  of 
wealth.    They  seek  to  turn  wise  and  proper  move- 
ments for  the  better  control  of  corporations  and 
for  doing  away  with  the  abuses  connected  with 
wealth,  into  a  campaign  of  hysterical  excitement 
and  falsehood  in  which  the  aim  is  to  inflame  to 
madness  the  brutal  passions  of  mankind .   In  real- 
ity they  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  cause  they 
profess  to  advocate,  just  as  the  purveyors  of  sen- 
sational slander  in  newspaper  or  magazine  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  all  men  who  are  engaged  in  an 
honest  effort  to  better  what  is  bad  in  our  social 
and  governmental  conditions.     The  one  hope  for 
success  for  our  people  lies  in  a  resolute  ana  fear- 
less, but  sane  and  cool-headed,  advance  along  the 
path  marked  out  last  year  by  this  very  Congress. 
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So  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  it  should  be  our  aim 
steadily  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  labor, 
with  as  a  eoal  the  general  introduction  of  an 
eight-hour  day.  There  are  industries  in  which  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
reduced;  just  as  there  are  communities  not  far 
enough  advanced  for  such  a  movement  to  be  for 
their  good,  or,  if  in  the  tropics,  so  situated  that 
there  is  no  analogy  between  their  needs  and  ours 
in  this  matter.  But  the  wage-workers  of  the 
United  States  are  of  so  high  a  grade  that  alike 
from  the  merely  industrial  standpoint  and  from 
the  civic  standpoint  it  should  be  our  object  to  do 
what  we  can  in  the  direction  of  securing  the  gen- 
eral observance  of  an  eight-hour  day.  Half-holi- 
days during  summer  should  be  established  for 
government  employees ;  it  is  as  desirable  for  wa^- 
workers  who  toil  with  their  hands  as  for  salaried 
officials  whose  labor  is  mental  that  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  amount  of  holiday. 

More  and  more  our  people  are  growing  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  questions  which  are  not 
merely  of  industrial  but  of  social  importance  out- 
weigh all  others;  and  these  two  ques- 
Indnitrial  *'°°^  most  emphatically  come  in  the 
Ltsiil^on  category  of  those  which  affect  in  the 
*^  most  far-reaching  way  the  home  life 

of  the  nation.  The  horrors  incident 
to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  factories 
or  at  work  anywhere  are  a  blot  on  our  civilization. 
It  is  true  that  each  state  must  ultimately  settle 
the  question  in  its  own  way ;  but  a  thorough  official 
investigation  of  the  matter,  with  the  results  pub- 
lished broadcast,  would  greatly  help  toward  arous- 
ing the  public  conscience  and  securing  unity  of 
state  action  in  the  matter. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  president 
Oct.  i6,  1902,  at  the  request  of  tx>th  the  anthra- 
cite coal  operators  and  miners,  to  inquire  into, 
consider,  and  pass  upon  the  questions  in  contro- 
versy in  connection  with  the  strike  in  the  anthra- 
cite regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  causes  out  of 
which  the  controversy  arose,  in  their  report,  find- 
ings, and  award,  exprest  the  belief  "  that  the 
state  and  federal  governments  should  provide 
the  machinery  for  what  may  be  called  the  com- 
pulsory investigation  of  controversies  between 
employers  and  employees  when  they  arise."  This 
expression  of  belief  is  deserving  01  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the  enactment 
of  its  provisions  into  law.  A  bill  has  already 
been  introduced  to  this  end. 

It  is  not  wise  that  the  nation  should  alienate 
its  remaining  coal  lands.  I  have  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  settlement  all  the 
Coal  Lands  '*"**^  which  the  Geolo^cal  Survey 
has  indicated  as  containmg,  or  in  all 
probability  containing,  coal.  The 
question,  however,  can  be  properly  settled  only  by 
legislation,  which  in  my  judgment  should  pro- 
vide for  the  withdrawal  of  these  lands  from  sale 
or  from  entry,  save  in  certain  especial  circum- 
stances. The  ownership  would  then  remain  in 
the  U.  S.,  which  should  not,  however,  attempt  to 
work  them,  but  permit  them  to  be  worked  by 
private  individuals  under  a  royalty  system,  the 
government  keeping  such  control  as  to  permit  it 
to  see  that  no  excessive  price  was  chai^d  con- 
sumers. It  would,  of  course,  be  as  necessary  to 
supervise  the  rates  charged  by  the  common  car- 
riers to  transport  the  product  as  the  rates  charged 
by  those  who  mine  it;  and  the  supervision  must 
extend  to  the  conduct  of  the  common  carriers,  so 
that  they  shall  in  no  way  favor  one  competitor  at 


the  expense  of  another.  The  withdrawal  of  these 
coal  lands  would  constitute  a  policy  analogous 
to  that  which  has  been  followed  in  withdrawing^ 
the  forest  lands  from  ordinary  settlement.  The 
coal,  like  the  forests,  should  be  treated  as  the 
property  of  the  public  and  its  disposal  should  be 
under  conditions  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  experience 
has  conclusively  shown  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing by  the  actions  of  nearly  luuf  a  hun<ued  differ- 
ent state  legislatures  anything  but  ineffective 
chaos  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  great  corpo- 
rations which  do  not  operate  exclusively  within 
the  hmits  of  any  one  state.  In  some  method, 
whether  by  a  national  license  law  or  in  other 
fashion,  we  must  exercise,  and  that  at  an  early 
date,  a  far  more  complete  control  than  at  present 
over  these  great  corporations — ^a  control  that 
will  among  other  things  prevent  the  evils  of  ex- 
cessive overcapitalization,  and  that  will  compel 
the  disclosure  by  each  bi^  corporation  of  its  stock- 
holders and  of  its  properties  and  business,  whether 
owned  directly  or  through  subsidiary  or  affiliated 
corporations.  The  best  way  to  avert  the  very  un- 
desirable move  for  the  governmental  ownership 
of  railways  is  to  secure  by  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  people  as  a  whole  such  adequate  con- 
trol and  reguUtion  of  the  ^at  interstate  common 
carriers  as  will  do  away  with  the  evils  which  give 
rise  to  the  agitation  against  them. 

The  actual  working;  of  our  laws  has  shown  that 
the  effort  to  prohibit  all  combination,  good  or 
bad,  is  noxious  where  it  is  not  ineffective.  Com- 
bination of  capital  like  combination  of  labor  is  a 
necessary  element  of  our  present  industrial  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  possible  completely  to  prevent  it; 
and  if  it  were  possible,  such  complete  prevention 
would  do  damage  to  the  body  politic.  What  we 
need  is  not  vainly  to  try  to  prevent  all  combina- 
tion, but  to  secure  such  rigorous  and  adequate 
control  and  supervision  of  the  combinations  as  to 
prevent  their  injuring  the  public,  or  existing  in 
such  form  as  inevitably  to  threaten  injury — for 
the  mere  fact  that  a  combination  has  secured 
practically  complete  control  of  a  necessary  of  life 
would  under  any  circumstances  show  that  such 
combination  was  to  be  presumed  to  be  adverse  to  | 
the  public  interest. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  difficult  in  any 

country,  but  it  is  especially  difficult  in  ours  with 

its  federal  system   of   government. 

Inharitaae*  ^™*  taxes  »)ould  on  every  ground 


and 
Ineomo  Tax 


be  levied  in  a  small  district  for  use  in 
that  district.  Thus  the  taxation  of 
'  real  estate  is  peculiarly  one  for  tbe 
inunediate  locality  in  which  the  real 
estate  is  found.  Again,  there  is  no  more  legiti- 
mate tax  for  any  state  than  a  tax  on  the  fran- 
chises conferred  by  that  state  upon  street-rail- 
roads and  similar  corporations  which  operate 
wholly  within  the  state  boundaries,  sometimes  in 
one  and  sometimes  in  several  municipalities  or 
other  minor  divisions  of  the  state.  But  there 
are  many, kinds  of  taxes  which  can  only  be  levied 
by  the  general  government  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  results,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the 
attempt  to  impose  them  in  one  particular  state 
too  often  results  merely  in  driving  the  corporation 
or  individual  affected  to  some  o^r  locality  or 
other  state.  The  national  government  has  long 
derived  its  chief  revenue  from  a  tariff  on  imports 
and  from  an  internal  or  excise  tax.  In  adaition 
to  these,  there  is  every  reason  why,  when  next  our 
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system  of  taxation  is  revised,  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  impose  a  graduated  inheritance 
tax,  and,  if  possible,  a  graduated  income  tax. 
The  man  of  great  wealth  owes  a  peculiar  obliga- 
tion to  the  State,  because  he  derives  special  ad- 
vantages from  the  mere  existence  of  government. 
Not  only  should  he  recognize  this  obligation  in 
the  way  he  leads  his  daily  life  and  in  the  way  he 
earns  and  spends  his  money,  but  it  should  also  be 
recognized  oy  the  way  in  which  he  pays  for  the 
protection  the  State  gives  him. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  (tho  it  is 
of  course  difficult  quantitatively  to  measure)  the 
effect  upon  a  nation's  growth  to  greatness  of  what 
may  be  called  organized  patriotism,  which  neces- 
sarily includes  the  substitution  of  a  national 
feeling  for  mere  local  pride ;  with  as  a  resultant  a 
high  ambition  for  the  whole  country.  No  coun- 
try can  develop  its  full  strength  so  long  as  the 
parts  which  make  up  the  whole  each  put  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  part  above  the  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  the  whole.  It  is  probable  that  a  thoroughly 
efficient  system  of  education  comes  next  to  the 
influence  of  patriotism  in  bringing  about  national 
success  of  this  kind.  Our  federal  form  of  govem- 
mentj  so  fruitful  of  advantage  to  our  people  in 
certain  ways,  in  other  ways  undoubtedly  limits 
our  national  effectiveness.  It  is  not  possible,  for 
instance,  for  the  national  government  to  take  the 
lead  in  technical  industrial  education,  to  see  that 
the  public-school  system  of  this  country  develops 
on  all  its  technical,  industrial,  scientific,  and  com- 
mercial sides.  This  must  be  left  primarily  to  the 
several  states.  Our  industrial  development 
depends  largely  upon  technical  education,  in- 
cluding in  this  term  all  industrial  education, 
from  that  which  fits  a  man  to  be  a  good  me- 
chanic, a  good  carpenter,  or  blacksmith,  to  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  do  the  greatest  engineering 
feat.  The  skilled  mechanic,  the  skilled  work- 
man, can  best  become  such  by  technical  indus- 
trial education. 

In  every  possible  way  we  should  help  the  wagb- 
worker  who  toils  with  Ws  hands  and  who  must  (we 
hope  in  a  constantly  increasing  measure)  also  toil 
with  his  brain. 

The  only  other  persons  whose  welfare  is  as  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  as  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  wage-workers  are  the  tillers 
Arrievltnra  °^  *^®  soiI,\he  farmers.  It  is  a  mere 
■^^  truism  to  say  that  no  growth  of  cities, 

no  growth  of  wealth,  no  industrial 
development  can  atone  for  any  falling  off  in  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion. During  the  last  few  decades  this  fact  has 
been  recognized  with  ever-increasing  clearness. 
There  is  no  longer  any  failure  to  realize  that 
farming,  at  least  in  certain  branches,  must  be- 
come a  technical  and  scientific  profession.  This 
means  that  there  must  be  open  to  fanners  the 
chance  for  technical  and  scientific  training,  not 
theoretical  merely  but  of  the  most  severely  prac- 
tical type.  The  farmer  represents  |i  peculiarly 
high  type  of  American  citizenship,  and  he  must 
have  the  same  chance  to  rise  and  aevelop  as  other 
American  citizens  have. 

Organization  has  become  necessary  in  the  busi- 
ness world;  and  it  has  accomplished  much  for 
good  in  the  world  of  labor.  It  is  no  less  necessary 
tor  farmers.  Such  a  movement  as  the  Grange 
movement  is  good  in  itself  and  is  capable  of  a  well- 
nigh  infinite  further  extension  for  good  so  long  as 
it  is  l«pt  to  its  own  legitimate  business.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  association  of  farm- 


ers for  mutual  advantage  are  partly  economic  and 
partly  sociological. 

Moreover,  while  in  the  long  run  voluntary 
effort  will  prove  more  efficacious  than  govern- 
ment assistance,  while  the  farmers  must  primarily 
do  most  for  themselves,  yet  the  government  can 
also  do  much.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  broken  new  ground  in  many  directions,  and 
year  by  year  it  finds  how  it  can  improve  its  meth- 
ods and  develop  fresh  usefulness.  Its  constant 
effort  is  to  give  the  governmental  assistance  in  the 
most  effective  way;  that  is,  through  associations 
of  farmers  rather  than  to  or  through  individual 
farmers. 

Much  is  now  being  done  for  the  states  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  great  plains  through  the 
development  of  the  national  policy  of  irrigation 
and  forest  preservation ;  no  government  policv  for 
the  betterment  of  our  internal  conditions  has  been 
more  fruitful  of  good  than  this.  The  forests  of 
the  White  Mountains  and  southern  Appalachian 
regions  should  also  be  preserved ;  and  they  cannot 
be  unless  the  people  of  the  states  in  which  they  lie, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Congress,  se- 
cure vigorous  action  by  the  national  government. 
I  am  well  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment.     Nevertheless,  in  my 

judgment  the  whole  question  of  mar- 

«^^^^    riage  and  divorce  should  be  relegated 

^tSIJJl^^  to  the  authority  of  the  national  Con- 

gress.  At  present  the  wide  differences 

m  the  laws  of  the  different  states  on 
this  subject  result  in  scandals  and  abuses;  and 
surely  there  is  nothing  so  vitally  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  nothing  around  which  the 
nation  should  so  bend  itself  to  throw  every  safe- 
guard, as  the  home  life  of  the  average  citizen.  The 
change  would  be  good  from  every  standpoint.  In 
particular  it  would  be  good  because  it  would  con- 
fer on  the  Congress  the  power  at  once  to  deal  radi- 
cally and  efficiently  with  polygamy;  and  this 
should  be  done  whether  or  not  marriage  and  di- 
vorce are  dealt  with.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  proper 
to  leave  the  question  of  polygamy  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  several  states.  Power  to  deal  with  it  should 
be  conferred  on  the  national  government. 

Let  me  once  again  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  two  subjects  concerning  which  I  have 

frequently  before  communicated  with 
Amariaaii  *^®™-  O"*  '^  *^^  question  of  de- 
SMnniiiff  veloping  American  shipping.  I  trust 
Bupping'    ^j^^  ^  y^^  embodying  in  substance 

the  views,  or  a  major  part  of  the 
views,  exprest  in  the  report  on  this  subject  laid  be- 
fore the  House  at  its  last  session  will  be  passed. 
I  am  well  aware  that  in  former  years  objection- 
able measures  have  been  proposed  in  reference 
to  the  encouragement  of  American  shipping ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  proixjsed  measure  is  as 
nearly  unobjectionable  as  any  can  be.  It  will,  of 
course,  benefit  primarily  our  seaboard  states, 
such  as  Maine,  Louisiana,  and  Washington;  but 
what  benefits  part  of  our  people  in  the  end  bene- 
fits all;  just  as  government  aid  to  irrigation  and 
forestry  in  the  West  is  really  of  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states ,  but  to  all  our  country. 
I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  second 
subject,  the  condition  of  our  currency  laws.    The 

national  bank  act  has  ably  served  a 

GnmnflT    P***  purpose  in  aiding  the  enormous 

V*3*~'    business  development  of  the  country ; 

'  and  within  ten  years  there  has  been 

an  increase  in  circulation  per  capita 
from  $31.41  to  $33.08.     For  several  years  evi- 
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dence  has  been  accumulating  that  additional  legis- 
lation is  needed.  The  recurrence  of  each  crop 
season.emphasizes  the  defects  of  the  present  laws. 
There  must  soon  be  a  revision  of  them,  because  to 
leave  them  as  they  are  means  to  incur  liability  of 
business  disaster. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  bill  to  provide  a 
lower  tariff  for  or  else  absolute  free  trade  m  Philip- 
pine products  will  become  a  law.  No  harm  will 
come  to  any  American  industry;  and  while  there 
will  be  some  small  but  real  material  benefit  to  the 
Filipinos,  the  main  benefit  will  come  by  the  show- 
ing made  as  to  our  purpose  to  do  all  in  our  power 
for  their  welfare.  So  far  our  action  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  abundantly  justified,  not  mainly 
and  indeed  not  primarily  because  of  the  added 
dignity  it  has  given  us  as  a  nation  by  proving 
that  we  are  capable  honorably  and  efficiently  to 
bear  the  international  burdens  which  a  mighty 
people  should  bear,  but  even  more  because  of  the 
immense  benefit  that  has  come  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  In  these  islands  we  are  steadily 
introducing  both  liberty  and  order,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  their  people  have  ever  before  known. 

American  citizenship  should  be  conferred  on 
the  citizens  of  Porto  Rico. 

We  should  as  a  nation  do  everything  in  our 
power  for  the  cause  of  honorable  peace.  It  is 
morally  as  indefensible  for  a  nation  to  commit 
a  wrong  upon  another  nation,  strong  or  weak,  as 
for  an  individual  thus  to  wrong  his  fellows.  We 
should  do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten  the  day  when 
there  shall  be  peace  among  the  nations — a  peace 
based  upon  justice  and  not  upon  cowardly  sub- 
mission to  wrong. 

Dec.  3,  1906. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
regard  to  the  employers'  liability  act,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  enforcing  the 
interstate  commerce  and  antitrust  laws,  and  the 
gravely  significant  attitude  toward  the  law  and 
Its  administration  recently  adopted  by  certain 
heads  of  great  corporations,  render  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  additional  legislation  as 
regards  certain  of  the  relations  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  between  the  great  corporations  and 
the  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  employers' 
liability  law  to  be  unconstitutional  because  its 
terms  apply  to  employees  engaged  wholly  in 
intrastate  commerce  as  well  as  to  employees  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  By  a  substantial 
majority  the  court  holds  that  the  Congress  has 
power  to  deal  with  the  question  in  so  far  as  inter- 
state commerce  is  concerned. 

As  regards  the  employers'  liability  law,  I  ad- 
vocate its  immediate  reenactment,  limiting  its 
scope  so  that  it  shall  apply  only  to  the  clais  of 
cases  as  to  which  the  court  says  it  can  constitution- 
ally apply,  but  strengthening  its  provisions  within 
this  scope.  Interstate  employment  being  thus 
covered  by  an  adequate  national  law,  the  field 
of  intrastate  employment  will  be  left  to  the  action 
of  the  several  states.  With  this  clear  definition 
of  responsibiUty  the  states  will  undoubtedly  give 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty  within  their 
field  the  consideration  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands. 
_  I  also  very  urgently  advise  that  a  comprehen- 
sive act  be  passed  providing  for  compensation  by 
the  government  to  all  employees  injured  in  the 
government  service.     Under  the  present  law  an 


injured  workman  in  the  employment  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  remedy,  and  this  entire  burden  of 
the  accident  falls  on  the  helpless  man,  his  wife, 
and  his  young  children.  This  is  an  outrage.  It  is  a 
matter  of  humiUation  to  the  nation  that  there 
should  not  be  on  our  statute-books  provision  to 
meet  and  partially  atone  for  cruel  misfortune 
when  it  comes  upon  a  man  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  while  faithfully  serving  the  public. 

The  same  broad  pnnciple  which  should  apply 
to  the  government  should  ultimately  be  made 
applicable  to  all  private  employers. 

I  aglain  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  some 
action  in  connection  with  the  abuse  of  injunctions 
in  labor  cases.  As  regards  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  labor  and  capital,  from  blacklisting  to  boy- 
cotting, the  whole  subject  is  covered  in  admirable 
fashion  hy  the  report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission,  which  report  should  serve  as  a  chart 
for  the  guidance  of  both  legislative  and  executive 
officers.  As  regards  injunctions,  I  can  do  little 
but  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  message 
to  the  Congress.  Even  tho  it  were  possible,  I 
should  consider  it  most  unwise  to  abolish  the  use 
of  the  process  of  injunction.  It  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  courts  may  maintain  their  own 
dignity  and  in  order  that  they  may  in  effective 
manner  check  disorder  and  violence.  The  judge 
who  uses  it  cautiously  and  conservatively,  but 
who,  when  the  need  arises,  uses  it  feariessly,  con- 
fers the  greatest  service  upon  our  people,  and  his 
preeminent  usefulness  as  a  public  servant  should 
be  heartily  recognized.  But  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  it  has  sometimes  been  used  heed- 
lessly and  unjustly,  and  that  some  of  the  injunc- 
tions issued  inflict  grave  and  occasionally  irrepar- 
able wrong  upon  those  enjoined. 

It  is  all  wrong  to  use  the  injunction  to  prevent 
the  entirely  proper  and  legitimate  actions  of  labor 
organizations  in  their  struggle  for  industrial  bet- 
terment, or  under  the  guise  of  protecting  property 
rights  unwarrantably  to  invade  the  fundament^ 
rights  of  the  individual.  It  is  futile  to  concede, 
as  we  all  do,  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  or- 
ganized effort  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  and 
yet  by  injunctive  process  to  forbid  peaceable 
action  to  accomplish  the  lawful  objects  for  which 
they  are  organized  and  upon  which  their  success 
depends.  , 

Not  only  should  there  be  action  on  certain 
laws  affectmg  wage-earners ;  there  should  also  be 
such  action  on  laws  better  to  secure  control  over 
the  g^at  business  concerns  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  especially  over  the  great  common 
carriers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  empowered  to  pass  upon  any  rate  or 
practise  on  its  own  initiative.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  provided  that  whenever  the  commission 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  proposed  advance 
in  a  rate  ought  not  to  be  made  without  investiga- 
tion, it  should  have  authority  to  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  the  advance  pending  examination  by 
the  commission. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  expressing  an 
opinion  that  any  or  even  a  majority  of  these 
advances  are  improper.  Many  of  the  rates  in 
this  country  have  been  abnormally  low.  The 
operating  expenses  of  our  railroads,  notably  the 
wages  paid  railroad  employees,  have  greatly  in- 
creased. These  and  other  causes  may  in  any 
given  case  justify  an  advance  in  rates,  and  if  so 
the  advances  should  be  permitted  and  approved. 
But  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  cases  where 
this  is  not  true;  and  our  law  should  be  so  framed 
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that  the  government,  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  people,  can  protect  the  individual  against 
unlawful  exaction  for  the  use  of  these  public  high- 
ways. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  provided  with  the  means  to  make  a 
physical  valuation  of  any  road  as  to  which  it 
deems  this  valuation  necessary.  In  some  form 
the  federal  government  should  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  financial  operations  of  our  inter- 
state railroads.  In  no  other  way  can  justice  be 
done  between  the  private  owners  of  those  proper- 
ties and  the  pubUc  which  pay  their  charges. 

I  think  that  the  federal  government  must  also 
assume  a  certain  measure  of  control  over  the 
physical  operation  of  railways  in  the  handling 
of  interstate  trafific.  The  conunission  now  has 
authority  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint 
rates,  ui  order  to  make  this  provision  effective 
and  in  order  to  promote  in  times  of  necessity  the 

£  roper  movement  of  traffic,  I  think  it  must  also 
ave  authority  to  determine  the  conditions  upon 
'which  cars  sha^I  be  interchanged  between  different 
interstate  railwa3r8.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
commission  should  have  authority,  in  particular 
instances,  to  determine  the  schedule  upon  which 
perishable  conunodities  shall  be  moved. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  repeat  my  recom- 
mendation that  railways  be  permitted  to  form 
traffic  associations  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
about  and  agreeing  upon  rates,  regulations,  and 
practises  affecting  interstate  business  in  which 
the  members  of  the  association  are  mutually  in- 
terested. This  does  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  given  the  right  to  pool  their  earnings  or  their 
traffic.  The  law  requires  that  rates  shall  be  so 
adjusted  as  not  to  discriminate  between  indi- 
viduals, localities,  or  different  species  of  traffic. 
Ordinarily,  rates  by  all  competing  lines  must  be 
the  same.  As  applied  to  practical  conditions, 
the  railway  operations  of  this  country  cannot  be 
conducted  according  to  law  without  what  is 
equivalent  to  conference  and  agreement.  The 
articles  under  which  such  associations  operate 
should  be  approved  by  the  commission ;  all  their 
operations  should  be  open  to  public  inspection; 
and  the  rates,  regulations,  and  practises  upon 
which  they  agree  should  be  subject  to  disapproval 
by  the  commission. 

I  urge  this  last  provision  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness that  I  do  the  others.  This  country  provides 
its  railway  facilities  bv  private  capital.  Those 
facilities  will  not  be  adequate  unless  the  capital 
employed  is  assured  of  ^ust  treatment  and  an 
adequate  return.  In  fixmg  the  charges  of  our 
railroads,  I  believe  that,  considering  the  interests 
of  the  public  alone,  it  is  better  to  allow  too  Uberal 
rather  than  too  scanty  earnings,  for,  otherwise, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  our  railway  develop- 
ment may  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
transportation.  But  the  fundamental  idea  that 
these  railwavs  are  pubUc  highways  must  be  recog;- 
nized,  and  they  most  be  open  to  the  whole  pubhc 
upon  equal  terms  and  upon  reasonable  terms. 
Jan.  31,  1908.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

REVEIfUE:   For  the   principles   involved   in 

froblems  of  revenue,  see  Finance;  Taxation; 
'ree  Trade;  Protection;  Socialism;  State. 

REVIVAL  OF  HAHDICRAFTS:  Varied  efforts 
are  being  made  to-day  to  revive  the  production  of 
articles  of  a  more  or  less  artistic  nature  by  hand 
instead  of  by  machinery.  Manufacture  was 
almost  entirely  by  band,  supplemented  by  tools, 


until    the    introduction    of    steam.     The    latter 
made  possible  the  replacing  of  the  hand  as  the 

£rincipal  tool  and  propelling  power  by  machinery. 
Eanuiacture  became  macninofacture.  Produc- 
tion became  immensely  prolific  and  enabled 
many  people  to  enjoy  conuorts  which  had  been 
denied  to  them  before.  But  it  also  repressed 
the  individuality  of  the  maker,  who  really  be- 
came merely  a  machine  to  watch  and  operate  an- 
other machine.  The  pride,  the  satisfaction,  and 
the  creative  sense  in  one's  own  product  was 
largely  gone.  In  order  to  reintroduce  the  per- 
sonal element  into  the  making  of  semi-artistic 
articles,  a  movement  has  been  started  in  nearly 
every  civilized  country  for  teaching,  fostering, 
and  encouraging  handicrafts  along  numerous 
lines. 

The  crafts  which  are  taken  up  are  chiefly  those 
in  which  machinery  cannot  compete  success- 
fully, e.  g.,  rug-  and  carpet-weaving,  lace-making, 
basketry,  ceramics,  wood  and  metal  work,  sloyd, 
printing  and  binding  of  books  in  iditions  de  luxe, 
cabinet-making,  decorating,  house-painting,  etc. 

The  movement  in  England  was  started  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  John  Ruskin  and  William 
Morris.  The  latter  says:  "To  give  people  pleas- 
ure in  the  things  they  must  perforce  use,  tnat  is 
one  great  office  of  oecoration;  to  give  people 
pleasure  in  the  things  they  must  perforce  make, 
that  is  the  other  use  of  it.  Ruskin  held  that  a 
man  should  use  his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands  in 
whatsoever  he  produced,  which  implies  in  crafts 
the  ability  to  design  and  create  new  models,  and 
thus  to  impress  one's  individuality  upon  the  prod- 
uct and  express  one's  personality  in  it.  Only 
in  that  way  can  the  mechanical  operation  of  the 
hand  be  raised  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  and 
personality  developed  instead  of  disintegrated. 
Ruskin  (q.  v.)  started  the  Society  of  St.  Geoi]ge 
with  the  promotion  of  handicrafts  as  one  of  its 
objects.  The  trade-schools  (q.  v.)  have  now 
taken  up  this  matter  to  >  I^^  extent.  The 
Sloyd  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(131  Percy  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  W.) 
has  similar  aims. 

The  most  conspicuous  attempt  in  reviving  han- 
dicrafts has,  however,  been  made  in  Ireland,  and 
partly  in  England,  for  the  Irish.  The  Gaelic 
League,  founded  in  1893,  has  made  this  endeavor 
one  of  its  objects.  By  reviving  the  crafts  and  the 
house  industries,  particularly  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, the  league  hopes  to  give  congenial  em- 
plojrment  to  boys  and  men  during  the  winter  and 
to  women  all  the  year  round.  If  successful,  this 
arrangement  will  operate  reciprocally — in  dimin- 
ishing idleness  in  the  country  districts,  and  in 
providing  a  market  for  farm  products.  Thus 
Doth  consumption  and  production  will  be  affected 
advantageously.  In  order  to  create  a  market  for 
these  products,  particularly  the  lace  and  linen, 
the  league  has  arranged  an  annual  exhibition  of 
Irish  g(x>ds  in  London  with  a  permanent  center  at 
26  Ludgate  Hill.  Ever  since,  there  has  been  a 
ready  market  for  these  goods,  and  many  formerly 
TOor  families  now  make  a  comfortable  living. 
Beside  this  economic  advantage  has  been  a  po- 
Utical  advantage.  The  revival  of  craftsmanship 
has  taught  the  north  and  the  south  of  Ireland  that 
their  problem  is  ultimately  the  same. 

On  the  Continent  the  movement  finds  expres- 
sion chiefly  in  the  Gewerbe-  und  KunstschuUn  of 
Germany,  which  have  been  taken  as  models  by 
other  countries,  and  by  permanent  exhibits,  e.  g., 
in  Nuremberg  and  in  Vienna.     In  the  latter  city 
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Dr.  Vetter  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  very  ex- 
cellent trade  and  crafts  museum,  while  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  different  crown  lands,  peculiar  to 
each,  are  exhibited  and  find  ready  purchasers. 
This  ready  market,  again,  stimulates  the  crafts- 
men and  women  to  higher  and  nobler  efforts, 
and  thus  a  signal  service  is  rendered  to  numerous 
people,  not  only  economically  but  artistically, 
especially  since  some  artists  of  note  have  taken 
a  lively  mterest  in  the  matter  by  giving  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  designing,  and  furnishing 
samples  of  superior  workmanship. 

The  French  Chamber  in  1906  set  aside  the  sum 
of  10,000  francs  for  an  investigation  concerning 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  house  industries  in 
country  districts  may  be  saved  from  ruin,  how 
new  ones  may  be  created,  and  thus  idleness  and 
poverty  be  obviated.    This  is  in  addition  to  what 

'  ts  being  done  in  the  trade-schools.  Belgium  is 
trying  her  best  to  foster  lace-making  and  other 
house  industries  which  require  skill  and  origi- 
nality. 

In  the  United  States  a  strong  tendency  has  been 
shown  in  recent  years  toward  reviving  and  fos- 
tering craftsmanship.  Perhaps  most  prominent 
in  this  respect  is  the  domestic  weaving  and  rug- 
making,  in  villages  and  countrysides  both  in  New 
England  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  where 
some  women  have  preserved  their  secret  of  weav- 
ing and  dyeing  rugs  of  exceptional  beauty.  Among 
the  Scandinavians  of  the  West  there  are  also  some 
women  who  have  not  forgotten  their  skill  in  this 
line.  The  revival  has  been  due  in  the  southern 
mountains  chiefly  to  philanthropic  efforts;  in 
New  England  to  summer  boarders  of  artistic 
taste  and  lovers  of  the  unconventional.  Hardly 
more  than  the  principal  places  can  be  mentioned 
in  this  article.  The  Acadians  in  the  Attakapas 
region  of  southern  Louisiana  make  blankets  and 
cottonade  suitings.  The  Log  Cabin  settlement 
near  Asheville,  N.  C,  has  encouraged  chiefly  the 
weaving  of  coverlets.  The  Allanstand  Cott^^e 
Industries  in  Madison,  N.  C,  have  revived  an  in- 
dustry amon^  the  mountaineers  which  provides  a 
comfortable  living  for  them.  The  Berea  Fireside 
Industries  in  Kentucky  have  rehabilitated  the  art 
of  dyeing  and  weaving  in  that  neighborhood. 
Similar  industries  exist  now  in  Russellville,  Tenn., 
Proctor,  Ky.,  Hindman,  Ky.,  Rome,  Ga.  In 
New  England  rug-making  was  revived  first  at 
Pequaket,  N.  H.,  by  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Albee,  a  de- 
signer. The  Sabatos  rugs  of  Center  Lovell,  Me., 
have  found  favor  with  artists  in  New  York  City. 

'  The  Cranberry  Isles,  Me.,  Belchertown,  Mass., 
Plainfleld,  N.  H.,  have  also  experienced  a  revival 
of  their  house  industry  of  rug-making.  The 
Charity  Society  of  New  York  City  and  Grace 
Church  Hospital  for  old  people  have  given  em- 

Eloyment  to  people  at  rug-making.  There  are  a 
irge  number  of  other  places  where  successful 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 
Among  these  the  Roycroft  Shop,  at  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent. 

An  interesting  innovation  in  this  line  has  been 
introduced  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  in  ipoo.  A 
museum  showing  various  handicrafts  m  their 
process  of  evolution  was  established,  and  the 
various  nationalities  in  the  neighborhood  were 
asked  to  bring  their  distaffs,  spinning-wheels, 
looms,  etc.,  in  order  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
comparisons  both  as  to  implements  and  proc- 
esses of  spinning,  weaving,  etc.  Thus  a  number 
of  fabrics  and  ru^  were  produced  representing 
Greeks,  Irish,  Itahans,  Syrians. 


Weaving  on  hand-looms  has  been  introduced 
into  the  curricula  of  several  industrial  schook, 
e.  g.,  at  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  for 
rugs,  table-covers,  portieres,  etc.  A  class  in  dye- 
ing from  vegetable  dyes  has  also  been  intro- 
duced. The  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City, 
Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  the  Home  In- 
dustrial School,  Asheville,  N.  C,  are  also  giving 
classes  in  rug-weaving.  Even  two  elementary 
schools,  the  Dewey  School  at  Chicago,  and  the 
Motley  School,  Minneapolis,  are  giving  courses  in 
textile  handicrafts. 

Rug-weaving  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  move- 
ment. There  has  been  a  tendencysince  187^  in 
the  direction  of  hand-made  goods.  Wood-carving, 
overglaze  china  painting,  pottery,  were  the  first 
crafts  to  attract  attention,  particularly  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  several  clubs  were  started  with 
good  results,  and  where  the  Art  Academy  is  doing 
excellent  work.  Chicago  followed  this  example  in 
the  "  nineties  "  with  various  clubs  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  acquirement  of  skill  and  dexterity  in 
numerous  lines.  Since  1900  Boston,  New  York  ' 
City,  Syracuse,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Indianapolis,  and  many  smaller  places 
have  formed  clubs  for  giving  men  and  women 
opportunities  to  perfect  themselves  in  one  or 
more  crafts.  Byrdcliffe,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  de- 
serves special  mention.  It  is  a  summer  art 
school  for  various  crafts,  but  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Radcliffe-Whitehead,  the  founder,  is  to 
establish  a  pennanent  art  village.  Even  stock 
companies  have  been  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  crafts,  e.  g.,  at  Glen  Eirie,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  movement  has  gone 
that  for  the  preservation  of  handicrafts  among 
the  Indians,  and  among  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico. 
Basketry,  bead- work,  blanket-weaving  among  the 
Indians  is  receiving  special  attention  at  several 
reservations  and  from  a  number  of  associations, 
e.  g.,  the  Mohonk  Lodge,  Sequoia  League,  Basket 
Fraternity,  etc. 

The  movement  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  is  ben- 
efiting a  large  number  of  people  economically, 
artistically,  and  socially.  It  it  is  to  succeed,  the 
crafts  must  give  scope  to  native  genius  and  es- 
thetic sense.  What  militates  against  it  is  the 
disappearance  of  national  costumes  through  the 
leveling  influence  of  modem  fashions,  whi^  con- 
sider only  him  or  her  as  being  within  the  pale  of 
civilization  who  is  dressed  more  or  less  in  some 
imitation  of  Paris  models.  America  is  the  great- 
est sinner  in  this  respect;  it  is,  consequently,  a 
hopeful  sign  that  she  has  taken  up  the  movement 
so  vigorously. 

A  Ust  of  the  more  important  arts  and  crafts 
clubs  and  societies  in  the  U.  S.  follows: 

Chicago  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  130 1  Womu'i  Temiiie, 
Chicago. 

Society  of  Arts  and  CrafU,  9  Park  Street,  Boston,  1 

Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Hingham  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Hingham,  wm_. 

Greenfield  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

New  Clairvaux  Arts  and  Cnfts  Society,  Montague,  Mass. 

Guild  of  ArU  and  CrafU,  109  East  Twenty-thtrd  Street. 
New  York. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  313  North  Charles  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Maiden  Arte  and  Crafto  Society,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Brewster  Guild  of  Arts  and  Cnfts,  Brewster,  Blass. 

Southampton  Arts  and  Crafts,  Southampton,  Mass. 

Dorchester  Arts  and  Crafts  Society^  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  33  I-tn«n«r  BniU- 
ing. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Dayton,  Ohio,  joa  East  Second 
Street. 

Center  Lovell  Handicraft  Sodaty,  Center  Lordl.  Me. 
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Alts  tad  Cafti  Sodety.  IffamespOU*,  Minn.,  1511  Laurel 
Avenua. 

Arts  and  Cnft*  Club,  Parso,  N.  Dak. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Club,  Hartford,  Conn.,  los  Trumbull 
Street. 

Arts  and  CrafU  Club  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Peoria,  10. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  St.  Joeeph,  Mo. 

Guild  of  ArU  and  Crafts  of  California,  639  Kearny  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Association,  Pitchburg,  Mass. 

Hamilton  Arts  and  Crafts  Club,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Rudolph  M.  Bindbr. 

RxnaBNCKs:   Th*  Rmval  of  Handicraft!  <«  America,  by 
Max  West,  Ph.D..  BuUttin  of  Bureau  ef  Labor,  No.  si- 

•  REVISIOinSTS,  THE:  The  constructive  wing 
of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Germany.  It 
comprizes  a  brilliant  array  of  writers,  political 
representatives,  and  trade-union  leaders.  Be- 
sides Eduard  Bernstein  and  George  von  VoUmar, 
we  find  Carl  Legien,  Adolph  von  Elm,  Ignatz 
Auer  (the  party  secretary),  A.  Hue,  Wolfgang 
Heine,  Paul  Kampfmeyer,  and  many  others. 

The  Revisionists  accept  the  doctrines  of  Marx 
as  the  basis  of  their  economic  and  -political 
activity.  But  they  also  hold  that  the  theories  of 
Marx  need  revision  in  many  vital  respects. 

They  declare  that,  especially  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  Marx's  prediction  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  wiping  out  of  the  middle 
class  has  not  been  verified  by  the  economic  de-- 
velopment.  They  also  find  fault  with  Marx's 
theory  of  value  in  some  points,  and  furthermore 
contend  that  while  the  old  middle  class  is  disap- 
pearing, a  new  middle  class,  made  up  of  well-paid 
foremen,  superintendents,  bookkeepers,  mana- 
gers, etc.,  is  taking  its  place. 

_  They  denv  the  "catastrophe"  theory  that' so- 
cialism will  be  introduced  some  day  at  one  bound 
by  a  "coup  de  force"  and  con tendf  that  socialism 
is  simply  a  matter  of  evolution — a  contention 
which  they  can  easily  prove  from  the  writings  of 
Marx,  Engels,  and  some  of  their  successors. 

The  Revisionists,  therefore,  while  they  in  no 
way  try  to  hide  their  ultimate  aim  of  establishing 
the  so-called  Socialist  Republic,  lay  the  main 
stress  on  practical  and  immediate  ameliorative 
work.  And  while  they  do  not  reject  the  revolu- 
tion— or  as  many  revolutions,  for  that  matter,  as 
the  evolution  of  economic  and  political  conditions 
may  bring  about — yet  they  claim  that  the  work 
in  the  trade-unions,  in  the  cooperative  societies, 
and  in  the  political  field  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance for  the  working  class  at  the  present  time. 
Their  theory  was  formulated  by  Eduard  Bern- 
stein. 

In  reality,  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
other  wing  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  is  sim- 
pljr  a  struggle  between  the  evolutionary  principle 
in  its  widest  sense  and  the  revolutionary  principle 
in  its  narrowest  meaning. 

That  struggle  has  been  apparent  in  Germany 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement. 

The  German  Social  Democracy  was  originally 
formed  of  two  divided  and  hostile  camps — the 
Lassalleans  and  the  Eisenachers  (Marxists).  The 
Lassalleans  were  the  more  fanatic  and  more  "rad- 
ical" in  their  ways,  but  less  scientific  and  less 
radical  in  their  theories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Lassalleans  were  rather  national  than  interna- 
tional. After  many  bitter  fights  and  squabbles 
with  each  other,  the  two  great  groups  were  united 
by  political  persecutions  and  welded  together  by 
the  anti-Socialist  laws.  At  the  time  of  this  union 
the  Lassalleans  were  far  stronger  in  numbers,  but 


they  succumbed  to  the  theoretic  basis  of  the 
Marxists.  To-day  the  German  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party  is  Marxist  and  international. 

Marxism  in  itself  is  revolutionary  and  evolit- 
tionary.  Or  more  correctly  exprest,  it  is  based 
on  the  economic  evolution,'  which  is  essentially 
revolutionary  and  is  revolutionizing  the  world 
before  our  eyes. 

Now,  when  the  German  Socialist  movement 
was  young,  that  is,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  matter  was  un- 
derstood quite  differently".  German  proletarian 
leaders  had  seen  and  experienced  the  Detrayal  of 
the  revolution  and  of  political  freedom  by  the 
bourgeois  in  France  and  Germany  in  1848. 

The  proletarian  idea  then  was  that  the  awak- 
ened proletariat  must  complete  the  unfinished 
work  of  the  bourgeois.  The  proletariat  must 
finally  win  democracy,  freedom,  and  equality  for 
Germany.  But  at  the  same  time  it  also  must 
take  a  great  step  forward,  and  to  the  political 
add  the  economic  emancipation — that  is,  besides 
a  democratic  constitution,  it  must  also  create  the 
Socialist  Republic. 

All  this  must  be  attained  by  one  single  political 
revolutionary  stroke — by  winning  one  great 
battle,  possibly  on  the  barricades.  The  Social- 
ists of  that  day  scoffed  at  parliamentarism. 

John  Most  and  Wilhelm  Hasselmann  were  the 
'    logical  exponents  of  this  view.     Yet  even  Lieb- 
knecht  profest  it  at  one  time. 

This  idea  changed  perceptibly  at  the  time  of  the 
anti-SociaUst  laws.  The  twelve  years  of  persecu- 
tion gave  the  Socialists  an  idea  of  the  tremendous 
/  power  of  the  ruling  classes  and  of  the  strength  of 
capitalist  society.  The  thinking  people  in  the 
party  came  to  see  that  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem was  still  far  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by 
one  single  revolutionary  eruption.  They  found 
that  it  was  impossible  with  one  blow  to  bring 
the  economic  and  the  political  revolution. 

The  leaders  of  the  party,  therefore,  took  very 
good  care  to  warn  the  masses  against  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks,  in  order  not  to  give  the  ruling 
class  the  desired  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their 
power.  Under  no  consideration  must  the  un- 
armed masses  be  brought  before  the  "magazine 
rifles,"  by  which  the  dearest  wish  of  the  reac- 
tionists would  be  fulfilled. 

Thus  under  the  anti-Socialist  law  the  evolution- 
ary principle  naturally  came  more  and  more  into 
favor.  The  party  very  wisely  trusted  to  the 
development  of  economic  affairs. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  anti-Socialist  laws  a 
small  portion  of  the  party,  especially  students 
and  so-called  "intellectuals"  were  ready  to  re- 
turn to  the  "old  revolutionary  tactics."  This 
was  the  faction  of  the  so-called  "Young  Men" 
(Diejungen),  led  by  Wildberger  and  Werner. 

Another  group  with  George  von  Vollmar,  a  for- 
mer ultra-revolutionist,  represented  the  evolu- 
tionary principle.  While  the  "final  aim" — the 
abolition  of  wage-labor — ^was  not  to  be  denied, 
main  stress  must  be  laid  upon  present  political  and 
social  reforms. 

The  third  and  strongest  group  took  a  middle 
ground,  and  was  led  at  that  time  by  Liebknecht, 
Bebel,  and  Singer. 

The  clash  came  at  the  conventions  at  Halle  in 
1890  and  at  Erfurt  in  1891.  Liebknecht  and 
Bebel  conquered.  Wildberger,  Werner,  and 
some  other  "revolutionists,'  who  were  unwill- 
ing to  submit,  withdrew  from  the  party  and  be- 
came anarchists.     Vollmar  and  his  evolutionary  | 
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group  remained  in  the  ascendency  and  were  very 
active. 

Yet  the  two  tendencies  continued  to  clash  in 
the  Genn<^  Social  Democracy.  This  has  been 
noticeable  at  every  convention.  And  since  Bern- 
stein wrote  his  famous  book,  the^  have  also  had 
a  theoretical  standard  around  which  to  rally. 

The  issues  have  been  various.  Sometimes 
labor-unions  were  discust,  sometimes  an  agra- 
rian program,  or  participation  in  the  Prussian 
Landtag  elections.     Then  again  purely  theoretic 

Suestions  were  raised  by  Edufuxl  Bernstein — 
beories  overthrown  as  to*  the  progress  of  misery 
and  its  relation  to  the  Sociidist  movement.  Ex- 
ceptions were  also  taken  to  the  Mantian  theory  of 
concentration  as  far  as  agriculture  was  concerned. 
Of  late  the  question  of  the  general  strike  has  been 
discust.  The  Kevisionists  favored  it  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  tactical  means. 

The  key-note'  was  always  the  evolutionary 
principle  in  its  widest  sense  against  the  revolu- 
tionary principle  in  a  narrow  conception. 

At  first  the  representatives  of  the  constructive 
tendency,  except  Bernstein,  Auer,  and  Le^en, 
were  young  men  with  a  university  education, 
many  of  whom  have  paid  positions  in  the  party 
and  therefore  had  to  take  pains  not  to  offend 
party  traditions  and  party  prejudices.  And  the 
reproach  was  made  that  they  were  "intellectuals," 
not  real  proletarians  with  a  "callous  fist,"  and 
this  was  given  by  their  opponents  as  the  reason 
why  they  were  not  "revolutionary."  It  was  also 
unfortunate  that  Eduard  Bernstein,  the  man 
who  in  1898  took  up  the  theoretic  side  of  the 
question  in  the  Neue  Zeit,  and  from  whom  the 
faction  very  incorrectly  has  received  its  name,  is 
anything  but  a  practical  statesman  and  still  less 
a  leader  of  the  masses.  But  since  most  of  the 
trade-union  leaders  and  the  adherents  of  the  co- 
operative societies  have  accepted  Bernstein's 
theories,  this  has  changed  the  situation. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  principles  will 
continue  in  future.  But  a  split  in  the  great  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  sound  sense  and  fine  discipline  of  the  Ger- 
man organized  working  men  will  prevent  this, 
and  so  will  the  conduct  of  their  opponents. 
Moreover,  a  victory  of  the  evolutionary  principle 
will  not  mean  any  weakening,  but  rather  a 
strengthening,  of  the  position  of  the  working 
class.  It  wul  make  the  gradual  but  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  German  working  class  its  main 
business,  without  giving  up  the  idea  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

The  result  of  the  last  election  in  Germany  has 
shown  that  the  Social-Democratic  Party  can  no 
longer  keep  up  its  mainly  negative  program  and 
make  headway.  Compared  with  the  Socialists  of 
France,  of  England,  and  even  of  Italy,  the  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy,  in  spite  of  its  grand  or- 
ganization and  disciphne,  has  played  a  small  rdle. 
What  it  has  achieved  for  the  working  class  was 
done  rather  in  a  negative  way,  the  ruling  class 
fearing  the  ascendency  of  the  revolution,  than  by 
an^  positive  program.  An  absolute  change  of 
attitude  may  be  more  difficult  in  Germany  than 
in  any  other  country,  on  account  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  kaiser,  who  is  very  antidemocratic. 
But  a  way  will  have  to  be  found  to  utilize  the 
genius  of  the  Social  Democracy  for  the  people 
now  and  in  the  future.  We  do  not  want  to  post- 
pone its  usefulness  until  some  indefinite  time. 

The  Revisionists  were  beaten  by  a  good  ma- 


jority at  the  Social-Democratic  oonventioa  in 
L&beck  (1901)  and  were  censured  and  forbidden 
to  promulgate  their  theories.  They  were  beaten 
again  at  the  Dresden  convention  in  1903.  Bat 
ideas  cannot  be  supprest  in  such  a  crude  way, 
otherwise  socialism  would  have  been  crusht 
long  ago.  And  especiallv  the  idea  of  the  Revi- 
sionist ("  Bemstemism '  ),  which  represents  a 
principle  that  has  striven  for  the  supremacy  in 
the  German  Socialist  movement  since  its  very  in- 
ception, cannot  be  supprest  by  a  simple  major- 
ity vote  of  a  party  congress.  It  has  taken  cteep 
roots  among  the  trade-unionists  of  Germanv. 
The  work  in  the  municipalities  helps  it  along.  It 
brings  the  party  in  close  touch  with  the  people. 
In  ^ort,  the  economic-revolutionary  principle — 
which,  by  the  way,  does  not  exclude  so-called 
revolutionary  exploits,  but  rather  includes  them — 
is  the  best  legacy  of  Carl  Marx  to  his  followers. 
Therefore  it  is  bound  to  win. 

Victor  L.  Bbrcbr. 


REYBAUD.  MARIE  ROCHE  LOUIS:  His- 
torian; bom  Marseilles,  1799.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1839,  and  became  the  leading  historian  of  the 
Socialist  school.  Novelist  as  well  as  historian,  in 
1850  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
His  "Etudes  sur  les  r^ormateurs  ou  socialistes 
modemes"  (2  vols.,  1840-47)  was  the  first  work 
to  bring  the  word  socialism  into  general  use. 
Died  1879. 

REYNOLDS,  JAMES  BROHSOlf:  Social  re- 
form worker;  bom  1861,  Kiantone,  N.  Y. ;  edu- 
cated at  North  Haven  and  New  Haven;  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  Universitv,  1884;  Yale  Divinity 
School,  1888;  afterward  did  postgraduate  work 
in  Paris  and  Berlin;  was  fellow  in  sociology  at 
Coluinbia  University;  law  student  at  New  York 
University.  As  official  representative  of  the 
College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  he 
visited  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  from 
1889-93,  studying  at  the  same  time  social  prob- 
lems. Member  (Simmittee  of  Seventy,  18^3.  In 
1894  he  became  head  worker  of  the  University 
Settlement  in  New  York.  In  that  position  be  was 
member  of  a  number  of  committees,  e.  g..  City 
Club's  committee  to  prepare  for  campaign  of 
1897;  chairman  of  executive  committee  of  Citi- 
zens' Union,  etc.  In  1900  Governor  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  State  Tenement 
House  Commission;  1903—3  he  was  secretary  to 
Mayor  Low  of  New  York;  afterward  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  special  adviser  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  municipal  affairs  of  Washington: 
1906  he  was  a  member  of  the  presidential  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  Chicago  stock-yards. 
Member  of  numerous  clubs:  Address:  The 
Century  Association,  7  West  Forty-third  Street, 
New  York  City,  U^  S.  A. 

RICARDO,  DAVID:  Political  economist;  bom 
in  London,  1773,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  member  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
entered  his  father's  office;  but,  when  twenty-one, 
he  separated  from  his  father's  family  and  entered 
the  Church  of  England.  Commencing  business 
for  himself,  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  at  twenty-five. 
In  1799  became  interested  in  Adam  Smith's  great 
work,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
economic  studies.  In  1809  he  wrote  a  series  c^ 
articles  on  monetary  questions  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  led  to  considerable  controversy. 
In  181 5  be  published  an  essay  on  the  influence  of 
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the  "Low  Price  of  Com,  or  the  Profit  of  Stock," 
in  which  he  first  stated  the  views  as  to  rent  after- 
ward connected  with  his  name,  but  which  be  ex- 
plicilJy  states  he  derived  mainly  from  Malthus 
(see  Rent).  In  1817  appeared  Ricardo's  great 
work,  his  "Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation."  In  1819  he  entered  Parliament,  and 
was  soon  recoj^iized  as  an  authority  in  economics, 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  battle  for  free  trade. 
In  1833  he  published  a  tract  on  "Protection  to 
Agriculture,  and  in  1834  was  published,  after  his 
dMth,  his  "Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank."  Ricardo  died  Sept.  1 1 ,  1833,  James 
Mill  saying  of  him  that  he  knew  not  a  better  man. 
Professor  Ingram  ("History  of  Political  Econ- 
omy), says  of  Ricardo's  views: 

The  principle  which  he  puts  first  in  order,  and  which  is  in- 
deed the  key  to  the  whole,  is  this — that  the  exchange  value  of 
Vany  commodity,  the  supply  of  which  can  be  increased  at  will, 
I  is  rcgubted,  under  a  r^wie  of  free  competition,  by  the  labor 
I  necessary  for  its  production.  Similar  propositions  are  to  be 
'found  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  not  to  speak  of  earlier  Eng- 
lish writings.  On  this  basis  Ricardo  goes  on  to  explain  the 
Saws  according  to  which  the  prxxluce  ofthe  land  and  the  labor 
of  the  country  is  distributed  among  the  several  classes  which 
take  part  in  production.  [Professor  Ingram  shows  where 
Ricardo  got  bis  theory  of  rent,  and  then  says:] 

The  essence  of  the  theory  is  that  rent,  being  the  price  txud 
by  the  cultivator  to  the  owner  of  land  for  the  use  of  its 
productive  powers,  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  price  of  the 
modttce  of  the  land  over  the  cost  of  production  on  that  land. 
\nth  the  increase o{population.and  therefore  of  demand  for 
food,  inferior  soils  win  be  taken  into  cultivation;  and  the  price 
of  the  entire  supply  necessary  for  the  community  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  cost  of  production  of  that  portion  of  the  supply 
which  is  produced  at  the  greatest  expense.  But  for  the  land 
which  wiu  barely  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation,  no  rent  will  be 
paid.  Hence,  the  rent  of  any  quality  of  land  will  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  (naduction  on  tliat  land  and 
the  cost  of  production  of  that  produce  which  is  raised  at  the 
greatest  expense.  .  .  . 

The  great  importance  of  the  theory  of  rent  in  Ricardo's 
system  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  makes  the  geneml  econom- 
ic condition  ^  society  to  depend  altogether  on 
ithe  position  m  which  agricultural  exploitation 
stands.  This  wOl  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  of  his  theory  of  wages  and  profits. 
The  produce  of  every  expenditure  of  labor  and 
capiw  beixig  divided  between  the  laborer  and 
>.  I  the  capitalist,  in  proportion  as  one  obtains 

^   more  the  other  will  necessarily  obtain  less.     The  productive- 
,  ness  of  labor  being  given,  nothing  can  diminish  profit  but  a 
I  rise  of  wages,  or  mcrease  it  but  a  fall  of  wages.     Now,  the 
imce  of  labor,  being  the  same  as  its  cost  of  production,  is  de- 
termined by  the  price  of  the  conmiodities  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  laborer.     The  price  of  such  manufactured  arti- 
cle as  he  requires  has  a  constant  tendency  to  fall,  principally 
by  reason  of  the  progressive  application  of  the  division  of 
Ukbot  to  their  production.     But  the  cost  of  hi^  maintenance 
caeentiany  depends  not  on  the  price  of  those  articles,  but  on 
,  that  of  his  food;  and,  as  the  production  of  food  will  in  the 
progieas  of  society  and  of  population  require  the  sacrifice  of 
Ir  more  and  nunc  labor,  its  pnce  will  rise;  money  wages  will  con- 
Tstantly  rise,  and  with  the  rise  of  wages  profits  will  fall.    Thus 
it  is  to  the  necessary  gradual  descent  to  inferior  soils,  or  less 
productive  expenditure  on  the  same  soU,  that  the  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  profit  which  has  historically  taken  place  is  to  be 
•Ittribated  (Smith  ascribed  this  decrease  to  the  competition  of 
cai^talists,  tho  in  one  place^Jxxik  i.,  chap,  ix.,  he  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  Ricardian  view).    This  gravitation  of  profits  toward 
\a  miniransn  is  happily  checked  at  times  by  improvements  of 
\the  machinery  employed  is  the  production  of  necessaries,  and 
especially  by  such  discoveries  in  agriculture  and  other  causes 
.as  reduce  the  cost  of  the  prime  necessary  of  the  laborer;  but 
''here  a^un  the  tendency  is  oorutant.     While  the  capitalist 
thus  loees  the  laborer  does  not  gain:  his  increased  money  wages 
only  enable  him  to  pay  the  increased  price  of  his  necessaries, 
of  which  he  wip  have  no  greater  and  probably  a  lees  share  than 
be  bad  before.    In  fact,  the  laborer  can  never  for  any  con- 
sideraUe  time  earn  more  than  what  is  required  to  enable  the 
class  to  subsist  in  such  a  degree  at  comfort  as  custom  has 
made  indispensable  to  them,  and  to  perpetuate  their  race 
without  eitber  increase  or  diminution.     That  is  the  "natural" 
price  of  labor:  and  if  the  market-rate  tempo- 
,'  rarily  rises  above  it,  population  will  be  stimu- 
Waves       lated,  and  the  rate  of  wages  will  again  fall. 
._!  sl.a^    Thus,  while  rent  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
■■"  ««■«    rise  and  profit  to  fall,  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages 
will  depend  on  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  work- 
ing classes.     For  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  Ricarw  thus  has  to  fall  back  on  the  Malthusian 
nmsdy,  of  the  effective  application  of  which  he  does  not. 


however,  seem  to  have  much  expectation.  The  securities 
against  a  superabundant  population  to  which  he  inclines  are 
the  siadual  abolition  of  the  poor-laws — for  their  amendment 
would  not  content  him — and  the  development  among  the  ' 
working  classes  of  a  taste  for  greater  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Socialists  have  somewhat  exagger- 
ated in  announcing,  as  Ricardo's  "iron  law"  of  wages,  their  ' 
absolute  identity  with  the  amount  necessary  to  sustam  the  ' 
existence  of  the  laborer  and  enable  him  to  continue  the  race.  ' 
He  recognizes  the  influence  of  a  "standard  of  living"  as  ' 
limiting  the  increase  MF  the  numbers  of  the  working  classes,  ' 
and  so  keeping  their  wages  above  the  lowest  point.  But  he  ' 
also  holds  that,  in  long-settled  countries,  in  the  ordinary  ' 
course  of  human  affairs,  and  in  the  absence  of  special  efforts 
restricting  the  growth  of  population,  the  condition  of  the, 
laborer  will  decune  as  surely,  and  from  the  same  causes,  asV 
that  of  the  landlord  will  be  miproved. 


RICHARDS,  T.:  Member  British  Parliament,  of 
Labor  Party  for  West  Monmouthshire;  bom 
1859  at  Beaufort,  Monmouthshire.  Worked  in  a 
mine  and  became  agent  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Com- 
jany's  Workmen  in  1 888.  He  is  general  secretary 
»r  South  Wales  and  Monmouth  of  the  Miners' 
Federation,  and  a  member  of  the  County  Council 
for  Monmouthshire ;  was  chairman  of  the  Ebbw 
Vale  District  Council  in  1895.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1904,  and  returned  in  1006  Bre- 
con^ire  unopposed.  Address:  Tycendl,  Beau- 
fort, Monmouthshire,  England. 


Fc 


RICHARDS,  THOMAS  FREDERICK:  Member 
British  Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  Wolver- 
hampton, West;  bom  186^  at  Wednesbury;  re- 
ceived but  a  scanty  education  since  he  had  to  go 
to  work  at  the  age  of  twelve,  owing  to  his  father's 
death;  worked  in  various  trades  until  1883,  when 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  boot-  and  shoemaker 
at  Leicester.  He  was  elected  successively  vice- 
president,  1894,  and  president,  1897,  of  the  Lei- 
cester No.  I  Branch.  He  was  delegate  to  the 
Cooperative  Congress  at  Birmingham  in  1006 
from  the  Trade-Union  Congress  at  Leeds.  His 
party  elected  him  town  cotmcilor  in  1894  and 
successively  for  nine  years.  In  his  party  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Federation  of  Trade- 
Unions,  and  was  a  member  of  the  management 
committee.  He  has  been  an  active  Socialist  since 
1887.  Elected  to  Parliament  IQ06.  Address: 
115  Knollys  Road,  Streatham,  S.  W.,  London. 

RICHARDSOIT,  ARTHUR:  Labor  member 
British  Parliament  for  Nottingham,  South;  bom 
i860;  educated  at  the  national  school  at  East 
Bridford  and  the  grammar  school  at  Newark-on- 
Trent.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  1877, 
and  later  bought  the  business  of  E.  Swan  &  Co., 
Nottingham.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  bv 
the  Labor  vote  in  1906.  Address:  6  Friar  Yard, 
Nottingham,  England. 

RICHTER,  J.,  DR.:  Privy  Councilor  of  the 
Imperial  German  Home  Office;  bom  1856,  at 
K&nigsberg,  Germany.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law;  became  a  referendar  in 
1879  and  in  1886  was  appointed  assessor.  In  this 
capacity  he  entered  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Posen.  During  his  five  official  years  in 
Posen  he  engaged  in  all  the  branches  of  adminis- 
trative business,  particularly  with  social-political 
auestions.  Called  in  189 1  to  the  Imperial  Home 
iffice,  he  was  made  Government  Councilor  in 
1893,  a  reporting  privy  councilor  in  1895,  and 
in  1898  became  a  chief  privy  councilor.  Dr. 
Richter  is  ernployed  in  the  most  varied  business  of 
the  Home  Omce  at  Berlin,  but  to  the  public  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  bis  connection  with  the  great 
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expositions.  He  was  Representative  Comniis- 
sioner  of  Germany  at  the  Chicago  Columbian 
Exposition.  Imperial  Commissioner  for  the  Paris 
International  Exposition  in  i8p6.  Since  his  re- 
turn from  Paris  he  has  been  pnncipally  occupied 
in  the  field  of  social  politics,  having  been  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  organizing  into  practical 
efficiency  the  various  agencies,  methods,  and 
endeavors  which  are  seeking  to  provide  healthy 
and  suitable  dwellings  at  moderate  prices  for 
workmen  and  clerks  with  small  salaries.  Addrtss : 
The  Imperial  Home  Office,  Berlin,  Germany. 

RIGHT  RELATIONSHIP  LEAGUE,  THE:  Or- 
ganized in  Chicago,  III.,  1898,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  E.  P.  Keyes.  Its  aim,  as  stated  in  its 
charter,  is  "to  study,  teach,  and  promote  coop- 
eration," but  it  uses  cooperation  in  the  largest 
sense  and  believes  that  this  is  only  the  first  step 
in  introducing  right  relationship  in  all  matters — 
the  "coming  kingdom"  of  justice  and  equality  in 
ownewhip,  responsibility,  authority,  and  privi- 
lege. It  is  organized  without  capital,  not  for 
profit,  but  for  service. 

It  works  on  an  especial  form  of  cooperation 
which  it  considers  "true  cooperation":  the  equal 
ownership  of  stock  (with  Shares  at  1 100);  stock- 
holders to  vote  without  proxies,  "one  man  one 
vote";  all  business  on  a  cash  basis  or  product  of 
labor;  ^oods  sold  at  market  prices;  net  profits  to 
be  divided  annually  "among  the  members  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  individual  pat- 
ronage," after  8  per  cent  has  been  paid  on 
shares  and  a-fixt  percentage  for  a  reserve  fund, 
education,  and  depreciation.  Under  its  auspices 
some  fifty  stores  have  been  established  or  have 
joined  the  league,  mainly  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  president 
reports  them  to  be  prospering  in  1907.  Also  un- 
der its  auspices  a  cooperative  merchants'  com- 
pany has  been  formed,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
stated  by  Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner  ("Labor  Prob- 
lems," p.  406)  to  be:  "To  form  county  organiza- 
tions, which  sh^I  buy  out  already  existing  stores 
and  shall  employ  as  manager  the  former  owner, 
consolidating  different  kinds  of  stores  into  de- 
partments under  one  general  management  and 
obtaining  branches  in  other  towns  of  the  county 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  stores  bought  are  to 
be  paid  for  in  shares  of  the  cooperative  com- 
pany, but  all  shares  above  $100  [are  to  be  de- 
posited and  held  in  trust  until  purchased  by 
non-members." 

This  company  now  supplies  goods  as  a  whole- 
sale house  to  some  zoo  cooperative  merchants. 
The  present  membership  in  the  league  is  about 
150,  tho  the  president  states  that  the  league 
is  not  very  active  at  present  through  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  the  ri|;ht  workers.  He  reports 
the  plan,  however,  to  bnng  work,  and  to  be  slowly 
making  headway.  President,  J.  Burnett  Swett; 
secretary,  Clara  J.  Biddell,  437  Reaper  Block, 
Chicago,  111. 

RnS,  JACOB  AUGUST:  Sociological  writer 
and  reformer;  bom  in  Ribe,  Denmark,  1849. 
Coming  to  New  York,  he  became  a  repcwter  on 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  through  this  acauainted 
with  the  conditions  on  the  East  Side,  whicn  he  has 
tellingly  described,  and  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  reform  in  the  books  which  have  given 
him  his  fame.  Interested  especially  in  housing  and 
tenement  reform,  he  was  (1897)  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Small  Parks  Commission,  and  1896-97 


executive  officer  of  the  Good  Government  Clubs. 
Since  then  he  has  mainly  confined  his  efforts  to 
the  pen.  Mr.  Riis  has  said  that  he  professes  no 
other  political  or  social  economy  than  this — to  so 
better  the  housing,  the  school,  and  the  whole 
environment  of  the  tenement  house  population, 
whose  influences  make  for  unrighteousness,  that 
the  generation  to  come  shall  be  able  to  choose 
their  own  political  economy  intelligently  and 
righteously.  Among  Mr.  Riis's  best  known 
books  are:  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives"  (1890); 
"The  Children  of  the  Poor"  (1892) ;  "The  Making 
of  an  American"  (1901);  "The  Battle  with  the 
Sliun"  (190a);  "The  Peril  and  the  Preservation 
of  the  Home  (1903);  "Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
Citizen"  (1904).  Address:  534  North  Beech 
Street,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

RITCHIE,  DAVID  6.:  Bom  Jedburgh,  Scot- 
land, 1 8^3,  and  received  his  school  education 
there.  Graduated  with  honors  from  the  Univer- 
sitY  of  Edinburgh,  1874,.  he  entered  Balliol 
College,  at  Oxford,  attending,  among  other  lec- 
tures, those  of  Prof.  T.  H.  Green.  He  was  elected 
to  an  open  fellowship  in  Jesus  College,  and  since 
1879  has  been  college  lecturer  and  tutor  in  logic. 

In  politics  Professer  Ritehie  was  a  radical, 
largely  favoring  State  socialism. 

Author:  "Darwinism  and  Politics";  "Essays 
on  Human  Evolution  ";  "The  Principle  of  State 
Interference";  "Four  Essays  on  the  Political 
Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
T.  H.  Green";  "Darwin  and  Hegel  ;  with  other 
philosophical  studies  and  many  review  articles 
and  essays.     Died  in  1903. 

ROADS:  The  importance  of  good  roads  to  a 
community  is  evident,  tho  not  always  remem- 
bered. Traffic,  industry,  communication,  are  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

The  roads  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  expen- 
sive and  have  endured,  but  can  be  improved  upon 
by-  modem  engineering.  Twenty-nine  military 
roads  centered  at  Rome,  and  had,  according  to 
Antoninus,  a  total  length  of  52,964  Roman  miles. 
Ancient  Peru  and  Mexico  had  good  roads.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  roads  were  neglected.  In  1350, 
in  England,  certain  roads  were  given  to  private 
companies,  to  repair  and  collect  tolls.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  United  States,  turn- 
pikes were  maintained  by  private  companies,  and 
this  custom  still  remains  in  some  places,  tho  with 
poor  results.  In  1 796  an  act  of  Congress  author- 
ized a  road  from  Baltimore  westward,  which  was 
completed  for  650  miles.  Roads,  however,  in 
the  U.  S.  created  by  local  authorities  with  little 
or  no  scientific  engineering  have  been  for  the 
most  part  poor.  In  1 889  New  Jersey  commenced 
the  policy  of  state  commission  of  and  grants  for 
good  roads,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states,  with  the  result  that  large 
improvement  has  been  made.  A  National  Good 
Roads  Association  was  formed  in  1900  {secre- 
tary, Arthur  E.  Jackson,  Damariscotta,  Me.),  and 
much  interest  in  the  subject  developed. 

Where  the  roads  are  cared  for  by  the  farmers 
their  time  and  money  are  often  wasted.  Civil 
engineering,  at  first  expensive,  is  in  the  long  run 
cheaper,  and  the  results  far  better.  The  cost  of 
macadamized  roads  varies  from  $3,000  to  $9,000 
per  mile. 

In  Europe  generally  roads  are  far  better  than 
in  -the  U.  S. ,  and  built  and  kept  under  strict  gov- 
ernment supervision. 
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ROBERTS,  GEORGE  HENRY:  Member  Brit- 
ish Parliament  of  Independent  Labor  Party 
from  Norwich;  bom  1869  at  Chedgrove,  Norfolk. 
He  was  educated  in  the  national  schools  and  the 
technical  institute  at  Norwich,  whither  his  par- 
ents had  removed  in  1874.  In  1883  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  printing  trade,  and  later  went  to 
London,  where  he  came  in  touch  with  trade- 
unionists.  On  his  return  to  Norwich  he  organ- 
ized the  Tjrpographical  Association,  was  its  pres- 
ident, later  secretary,  and  became  organizer  in 
1894,  having  joined  the  Independent  Labor  Party 
in  1886.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
wich School  Board  since  1889.  He  was  defeated 
in  1903  for  Parliament  as  Labor  candidate,  but 
elected  in  1906  on  the  same  platform  with  a  good 
majoritv'.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  capable  organ- 
izer, and  a  fair  writer.  Address :  34  Cardiff  Road, 
Norwich,  England. 

ROCHDALE  PIOHEERS:  The  name  given  to 
the  weavers  of  Rochdale  (England),  who  started 
the  great  Rochdale  cooperative  movement.  A 
rainy  night  in  Nov.,  1843,  twelve  men  met  in 
the  back  room  of  a  mean  inn  and  commenced 
this  cooperative  movement  by  organizing  them- 
selves as  "The  Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable 
Pioneers."  They  agreed  to  pay  twenty  pence  a 
week  into  a  common  fund,  tho  only  a  few  of  the 
twelve  were  able  to  pay  their  pence  that  evening. 

They  began  by  buying  a  little  tea  and  sugar  at 
wholesale  prices,  which  tney  sold  to  their  members 
at  little  more  than  cost.  In  a  year  their  number 
had  grown  to  twentv-eight,  and  they  had  collected 
£,»%,  with  which  they  rented  a  little  store,  and 
stocked  it  with  £1$  worth  of  flour.  For  their 
after  history,  and  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
movement  which  has  grown  out  of  this  beginning, 

see  COOPBRATION. 

RODBERTTJS,  KARL  JOHARir  ^odbertus- 
Jagetzow  he  is  sometimes  called) :  Socialist  econo- 
mist ;  bom  1 805  at  Greif swald ;  educated  at  Berlin, 
G6ttingen,  and  Heidelberg.  After  practising  law, 
and  traveling,  he  bought,  in  1836,  the  estate  of 
Jagetzow  in  Pomerania.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self to  economic  and  other  studies,  and  became 
prominent  in  Prussian  politics.  In  June,  1848, 
he  was  for  a  fortnight  Cabinet  Minister  for  Public 
Worship  and  Education ;  but  differences  in  opin- 
ion caused  him  to  resign.  He  was  elected  in  1 849, 
once  for  the  First  Chamber,  and  twice  for  the 
Second.  Defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  first 
North  German  Diet,  he  retired  from  politics,  and 
Lassalle,  who  wrote  him,  could  not  induce  him  to 
combine  his  socialism  with  a  political  agitation. 
His  first  great  work,  published  in  1842,  "Zur 
Kenntniss  unserer  staatswirthschaftlichen  Zus- 
.  tfinde,"  outlines  his  position.  He  was  a  Ricar- 
\dian,  and  from  tlus  position,  before  Marx, 
deduced  socialistic  economics.  Many  modem 
economists  call  him  a  greater  Socialist  economist 
than  Marx.  He  died  on  his  estates,  Dec.  8,  1875. 
Professor  Wagner  calls  Rodbertus  "the  first,  the 
most  original,  and  the  boldest  representative  of 
scientific  socialism  in  Germany,"  and  "the  most 
distinguished  theorist  of  the  purely  economic 
side  m  scientific  socialism." 

Rodfaerta*  spwla  of  his  economic  theories  as  a  "logical  de- 
Telopinettt  of  the  proposition  introduced  into  science  by 
SmitlvBdd  estsUistted  mors  firmly  by  Ricardo's  school,  that 
an  commodities  can  only  be  considered  economically  as  the 
Drodnct  of  labor,  and  cost  nothing  but  labor. ' '  This  propoai- 
Tion  be  places  at  the  beginning.     He  argues  that,  however  the 


productivity  may  increase,  the  laborers  are  ever  thrown  back 
,Dy  the  force  of  trade  upon  a  rate  of  wages  which  does  not  ex- 

iceed  the  necessary  subsistence.     He  defines  rent  as  tliat  in- 
come which  is  derived  by  virtue  of  a  possession,  and  without 
labor,  and  he  divides  rent  into  rent  from  land  and  rent  from 
capital.     The  food  and  means  of  subsistence  paid  to  the 
laboren  from  the  produce  of  the  land  are  their  wages,  and  the 
trest  of  the  commodities  produced  are  the  rent  retained  by 
•  the  owner  of  the  land;  this  is  land-rent.     Similarly,  capitaf- 
'rent  is  aB  the  income  which  remains  to  the  capitalist  after 
/deduction  of  wages  paid  to  his  laborers.     But  ail  produce  is 
the  produce  of  labor,  and  with  free  competition  the  value  of 
every  commodity  gravitates  toward  the  value  of  the  labor 
expended  upon  it;  so  that  the  rdationsliip  between  the  values ', 
of  the  raw  and  manufactured  products  is,  ', 
on  the  whole,  only  regulated  by  the  amount  1 
Seonomie     ^  labor  exiiended   upon  each.     Rodbertus 
•      I     I       points  out  that  a  cliasige  in  the  sum  of  a  na-  , 
•*■**'•'•     tion's   productive  force — in   other  words,  a  ■ 
change  in  the  number  of  laborers  (apart,  of  ; 
course,  from  an  alteration  in  productivity,  or  '° 
in  the  divisioa  of  the  produce) — only  changes  the  sum  of  the  ,' 
national  produce  and  the  amounts  (not  the  proportions)  \ 
which  fau  to  rent  and  wages.     According  as  the  sum  of  the 
productive  forces  employed  increases  or  decreases,  will  more 
or  less  rent  be  received  by  the  landowners,  and  more  or  less 
profit  by  the  ca^pitalists.     Wages  will  not  be  higher  with  in- 
creased production,  because,  productivity  and  divisioc  heing 
supposed  the  same,  the  increased  produce  falling  to  the  la- 
boieis  will  be  shared  by  the  larger  population.    Tnere  can  be ' 
no  rent,  then,  first,  unless  the  labor  produce  more  than  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  the  laborer  may  continue  his  labor:  and 
second,  unless  institutions  exist  for  deiniving  the  laborer  of 
this  surplus,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  giving  it  to  others,  who 
do  not  themselyes  work,  since  the  laborer  is  primarily  in 
possession  of  the  produce  of  his  labor.    This  is  especially  seen 
in  the  case  of  slave-labor,  where  the  laborer  ia  allowed  just  as 
much  of  the  produce  as  is  necessary  to  the  continuation  of 
his  labor.     In  modem  times  the  arbitrary  meastires  of  the  , 
slave  owner  have  been  replaced  by  the  wage  system  or  con-  ,1 
tract ;  but,  says  Rodbertus, "  this  contnwt  is  only  formally  and 
not  actually  tree,  and  hunger  fully  takes  the  place  of  the  whip. 
What  used  to  be  called  food  is  now  called  wa^.  ...  A 
very  large  part  of  the  people  is  no  longer  able  to  hve  upon  ita 
own  means,  but  is  in  some  way  or  other  thrown  on  the  support 
of  the  other  part  of  society.  .  .  .  This  fact  runs  parallel  with 
another  equslly  indubitable,  and  making  the  first  still  more 
striking;  the  national  wealth  has  simultaneously  increased. 
Not  oiuy  has  the  national  income  become  greater,  because  the     < 
population  has  increased,  and  the  increased  population  has 
therefore  produced  more;  but  if  the  increased  national  wealth 
be  divided  between  the  increased  population  ttiere  is  a  larger 
sum  per  head.     These  remarkable  facts  go  together:   (i)  the  ' 
impoverishment  in  a  nation  increases  out  of 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  population,  while 
TJ16  FrMCnt  simultaneously  (3;   the  national  income  in- 
creases at  greater  ratio  than  the  population, 
and  the  national  wealth  also  tends  to  grow. 
This  phenomenon  Rodbertus  holds  to  be  unique  in  history. 
The  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  should  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  their  political  condition;  but  all  that  has  been 
done  so  far  has  been  to  press  it  lower  down.     Rodbertus  has 
no  patience  with  the  egotism  which,  "clothing  itself  too  often 
in  the  garb  of  morality,"  says  that  the  vices  of  the  working 
classes  are  the  causes  01  their  misery  and  of  pauperism.    Peo- 
ple call  out  to  the  laborer,  Ora  tt  UAora,  and  enjoin  upon  him 
the  duty  of  temperance  and  providence;  but  the  fact  is,  says 
Rodbertus,  that  thrift  is  an  impossibility,  and  to  preach  ' 
thrift  where  there  is  no  chance  of  saving  is  pure  cant  and 
cruelty.    Not,  indeed,  that  morality  is  not  to  be  enjoined  on 
the  worldiig  dasaes.     Morality  should  never  cease  to  enforce 
its  categorical  imperative  everywhere,  poweriess  as  the  human 
will  is  to  attain  to  perfection;  but  the  policy  of  merely  reiter- 
ating the  duty  of  momlity  is  useless.     He  who  gives  bread  to 
the  hungry  man,  he  remarks,  protects  him  far  more  surely 
frcnn  staling  than  he  who  repeats  the  command,  "  Thou  sfaalt 
not  steal."     Nor  has  he  much  more  respect  for  the  laissn-  ' 
"•airt  school  of  economists.     He  sneers  at  the  argument  of 
'natural  laws."     Only  in  nature  do  natural  laws  act  of  them- 
selves intdligently.     For  society,  which  is  not  natural,  laws 
must  be  made.  , 

Rodbertus  proposes  to  abolish  the  present  wage-contract 
and  to  introduce  in  its  place  a  normal  workday  with  a  normal  { 
form  01  wages;  then  to  introduce  labor-note   •, 
money,  the  issue  of  which  should  be  entirely  in 
SgtllJllt     the  hands  of  the  State;  and  finally  to  estaUish 
^i^—-       a  system  of  warehouses  for  commodities  to  be 
'*•"•        paid  as  wages.    These  contrivances  would 
provisionally  leave  property  in  land  and  cap- 
ital as  at  present,  except  that  for  the  future 
the  laboring  classes  would  share  in  the  increasing  productiv- 
ity; but  the  ultimate  goal  is  the  replacement  of  this  form  of 
property  by  a  property  of  income  alone,  which  would  inau- 
gurate a  new  and  a  liigher  State  order  than  any  that  has  gone  ' 
before.     But  Rodbertus's  workday  does  not  mean  with  nim 
what  it  means  with  most  Socialists— a  legally  determined  num- 
ber cf  hours'  work  daily.     He  expressly  says  in  one  place  that 
the  expectation  that  such  a  normal  workday  will  protect  the 
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\  laborers  from  the  greed  of  their  emploYera,  and  secure  them 
\fair  wages,  is  entirelji;  without  foundation.     Nor  does  he  re- 
gard the  lesnul  limitation  of  the  period  of  labor  in  the  case  of 
adult  males  as  tenable  on  practical  grounds,  or  defensible  when 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  right,  though  he 
1      makes  an  exception  with  females  and  children.     '  As  much  as 
I  am  for  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  State,"  he 
(    says,  "  I  still  maintain  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  say  to  a 
free  man,  'You  sliall  work  no  more  than  so  and  so  man^ 
hours.' "     The  proper  thing  is  to  increase  wages,  and  then,  tf 
[the  workman  finds  that  he  can  earn  in  four  hours  enough  to 
keep  him  for  the  day,  there  will  be  little  fear  of  his  working 
I  twdve.     Even  if  the  State  were  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor 
to  eight,  and  to  decree  that  wages  should  not  be  reduced,  the 
matMiai  position  of  the  working  classes  would  not  be  im- 
'  proved.       Legislation  which  only  restricts  the  hours  of  labor 
menly  lops  the  branches  of  a  poison  tree.     Legislation  which 
at  once  fixes  a  definite  amount  of  labor,  or  rather  a  definite 
performance  (LnslungsmiaHtiim),  lays  the  ax  at  its  roots, 
plants  in  its  fdace  a  healthy,  frtiitful  tree,  which  it  can  then 
,  allow  to  shoot  and  blossom  as  freely  as  it  will."     "The  way  is 
,  long,"  he  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters,  but  for  that  reason  it 
is  desirable  that  the  journey  shall  be  b««un  without  deby. 
,   Justice  and  prudence  alike  urge  th«  necessity  for  movement, 
\  aince  the  social  question  i«  fast  taking  this  form:    "Are  the 
,  proprieton  of  the  soil  to  be  driven  out,  as  in  a  migration  of  the 
•\  nations,  by  those  who  are  without  property  i "     But  the  cost! 
'  "Cerfadnly,  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  will  cost  more 
^  than  the  printer's  ink  of  a  police  order,  simply  because  it  is 
the  social  problem."     He  is  confident  that  tnis  problem  will 


i  never  be  settled  "in  the  street  by  means  of  stiilns,  paving- 
I  stones,  or  petroleum";  that  social  ills  will  not  be  "relieved, 
•  much  less   healed,   by  camomile  tea."     Pennanent  social 


I  peace,  a  strong  executive  power,  enjoying  the  oimiidenoe  and 
attachment  M  tht  working  classes,  and  extensive  prepara- 
tions made  in  <uilet  and  order^  are  all  necessary  preHminaiiea 
to  the  final  settlement  of  a  difficulty  which  becomes  mora  dan- 
gerous the  longer  it  is  ignored. 

Rodbertus's  most  important  works,  besides  the 
above  named,  are  "Soziale  Brief e  an  v.  Kirch- 
mann"  (1850-51);  "Zur  Erklarung  und  Abhulfe 
der  heutigen  Kreditnoth  des  Grvmdbesitzes" 
(1868-69);  "Der  normale  Arbeitstag"  (1871), 

The  best  Enghsh  account  of  Roobertus  is  to 
be  found  in  W.  H.  Dawson's  "Socialism  and  Fer- 
dinand Lassalle,"  from  which  our  account  is 
abridged. 

ROGERS,  JAMES  EDWIN  THOROLD:  His- 
torian, economist ;  bom  in  Hampshire,  England, 
1833.  He  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, in  1843;  was  graduated  in  1846.  He  took 
holy  orders,  but  later  renotmced  them;  In  1863 
he  was  elected  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Oxford,  but  failed  of  reelection  in  1868,  owing  to 
his  radical  views.  From  1880  to  1886  he  sat  in 
Parliament,  and  was  reinstated  professor  at  Ox- 
ford in  1888,  where  he  died  in  1890.  Commencing 
an  economist  of  the  orthodox  economic  school, 
he  devoted  himself  to  economic  historical  re- 
search, and  investigation  soon  convinced  him  that 
orthodoxy  in  this  case  was  very  radically  wrong; 
this  conviction  grew  still  more  upon  him,  and  was 
stated  with  still  greater  force,  as  years  went  on. 

With  the  conclusions  that  he  drew  from  his 
labors  in  social  and  industrial  history,  later  econ- 
omists have  felt  themselves  often  compelled  to 
disagree,  but  his  learning  and  capacity  for  re- 
search none  can  question. 

Twenty  years  of  patient  investigation  he  put 
into  his  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices."  He 
collected  thousands  and  thousands  of  records  of 
prices  actually  paid  for  different  commodities,  or 
for  various  kmds  of  labor;  put  together  the  rec- 
ords of  the  different  kinds  belonging-  to  the 
same  year;  averaged  these,  then  averaged  these 
averages  for  decades,  and  these  decade  averages 
for  period  averages ;  and  has  thus  obtained  results 
it  is  impossible  to  question,  because  based  on 
statements  written  with  no  thought  of  the  use  to 
which  they  would  be  put. 

Professor  Rogers  found  these  records  in  old 


exchequer  bills,  college  records,  manor  rolls,  farm 
accounts,  preserved,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  in  the 
State,  universitv,  and  municipal  archives  of  Eng- 
lish libraries.  It  was  almost  by  accident  that 
Professor  Rogers  discovered  them  and  saw  their 
unique  value. 

AuUior :  ' '  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages  " ; 
"History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,"  6  vols-; 
"The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History";  "The 
Industrial  and  Commercial  History  of  England." 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AHD  SOCIAL 
REFORM,  THE :  In  this  exposition  sodal  reform 
is  tmderstood  as  including  specific  activity  direct- 
ed toward  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
industrial  process:  the  function  of  the  State;  the 
social  constitution  of  the  laboring  class ;  the  theory 
of  property ;  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
family  as  mvaded  by  actual  economic  conditions. 
Attention  is  not  directed  to  the  administration  of 
charity,  to  measures  or  methods  of  temporary 
relief,  or  to  the  historical  r6Ie  of  the  Chorcb  in 
caring  for  the  poor.  As  the  reform  activity  of 
Catholics  is  adjusted  to  national,  political  and 
social  conditions,  one  finds  various  degrees  of  in- 
tensity of  effort  and  noore  or  less  divergent  policies 
in  diiterent  countries.  In  the  United  States  and 
England  the  Catholic  movement  is  not  developed; 
in  Italy  it  is  governed  by  extraordinary  local 
conditions.  On  the  Contment  it  has  reached 
splendid  proportions.  To  this  last  attention  is 
mainly  directed. 

The  Church  conceives  her  mission  to  be  prima- 
rily spiritual  and  supernatural.  She  hol^  that 
she  is  divinely  commissioned  as  teacher  and  sanc- 
tifier,  that  her  constitution  is  divine,  and  that  she 
alone  is  its  qualified  interpreter.  She  sees  all  life, 
truth,  action  in  their  organic  unity,  drawing  in- 
spiration and  law  for  present  life  from  the  life  to 
come.  She  sees  spiritual  in  relation  to  material, 
temporal  in  relation  to  eternal,  social  in  relation 
to  individual.  Hence  the  Church's  judgment  of 
social  processes,  institutions,  problems,  and  re- 
form is  part  of  a  comprehensive  spiritual  view  of 
life. 

Within  the  content  of  the  Church's  normal 
teaching  are  views  on  human  rights  and  person- 
ality, justice,  property,  family;  on 
■^ult  social  relations,  the  constitution  of 
society,  the  sanction  and  function  of 
authority,  of  law,  of  virtue,  derived 
from  revelation  and  from  her  imderstanding  of 
the  natural  law.  Social  questions  present  them- 
selves to  the  Church's  mind  primarily  in  the  form 
of  error  or  sin,  to  be  met  and  conquered  by  truth 
and  virtue.  Hence  her  first  impulse  to  social  re- 
form directs  her,  not  so  much  to  social  institu- 
tions as  to  correction  of  minds  by  true  teaching 
and  reforming  hearts  by  instilling  virtue.  When, 
however,  erroneous  teaching  disturbs  human  re- 
lations and  is  incorporated  into  the  customs,  con- 
stitutions, and  laws  of  a  time;  when  injustice  and 
oppression  are  due  to  these  erroneous  views,  the 
Church  will  enter  directly  the  field  of  reform  to 
protect  "morality,  justice,  human  dignity,  and 
the  family."  _  As  modem  society  presents  just 
such  a  condition  of  comprehensive  error  and  wide- 
spread injustice,  the  social  reform  movement  in 
the  Church  is  aggressive,  powerful,  with  a  devel- 
oped program  of  reform,  an  able  and  dignified 
press,  and  with  a  high  type  of  leadership. 

In  all  such  eSort  the  Church  is  conservative. 
A  strong  historical  sense  leads  her  to  recognize 
the  slow  working  of  social  laws;  she  is  inclined  to 
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recognize  an  established  order  as  sanctioned,  since 
all  ethical  relations  are  exprest  in  its  terms,  and 
she  fears  the  disorder  of  unstable  institutions; 
she  believes  in  the  reform  value  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue, hence  she  is  slow  to  advance  against  institu- 
tions as  such.  The  thoughtful  observer  who  is 
imprest  by  seeming  paradoxes  in  the  Church's 
social  activity  may  find  explanation  of  them  by 
considerations  such  as  these. 

The  founder  and  teacher  of  the  Catholic  social 

reform  movement  was  Bishop  von  Kettler  of  May- 

ence  (1811-77).     A  contemporary  of 

Htotorr  Jr^ssalle  (a.y.)  he  witnessed  the  po- 
'  litical  and  mdustnal  awakenmg  of 
German  democracy.  He  brought  tal- 
ent, ener^,  sympathy,  and  rare  courage  to  the 
work,  and  bj  the  year  1864  he  had  formulated  a 
definite  social  program.  He  found  the  cause  of 
suffering,  degradation,  and  oppression  in  the  su- 
premacy of  capital  which  was  due  to  liberalism ;  he 
found  that  wages  were  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand,  with  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  level  of  sub- 
sistence. He  rejected  Lassalle's  plans  of  reform, 
though  sympathetic  with  much  in  his  activity;  he 
rejected  likewise  all  proposals  of  the  libera!  party, 
and  offered  a  definite  plan  of  reform  instead.     He 

E laced  his  main  hope  in  Christianity's  spirit  of 
>ve,  self-denial,  ana  self-control.  He  advocated 
homes  for  disabled  laborers,  the  restoration  of  the 
family  through  Christian  teaching,  higher  wages 
based  on  the  value  of  labor,  shorter  workday, 
protection  of  Sundav  rest,  exclusion  of  children, 
inarried  women,  and  |^rls  from  factories,  and  the 
formation  of  productive  associations. 

The  character  of  Bishop  von  Kettler,  the  defi- 
niteness  of  his  teaching,  and  its  break  with  ac- 
cepted political  philosophy,  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion and  rousea  Continental  Catholics  to  action. 
Germany  and  Austria  accepted  the  program  and 
organized.  The  Kulturkampf  gave  German 
Catholics  a  party,  the  Centrum,  through  which 
they  had  opportunity  to  give  legislative  expres- 
sion of  their  thought.  Laity,  clergy,  episcopate 
were  quickly  organized;  Catholics  oecame  a  po- 
litical power;  literature,  organizations,  methods 
developed  and  the  social  reform  platform  became 
one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Church's  activ- 
ity. In  Austria  Prince  von  Lichtenstein  and 
Baron  von  Vogelsang,  in  Switzerland  Cardinal 
Mermillod  and  Mr.  Decurtins,  appeared  early  as 
leaders,  and  national  Catholic  movements  arose  in 
close  sympathy  with  Bishop  von  Kettler's  in 
Germany.  In  France  the  new  movement  was 
engrafted  on  the  already  existing  circles  of  Catho- 
lic laborers  in  1870,  and  Count  de  Mun  soon  ex- 
erted great  influence  on  them.  De  la  Memnais 
and  Le  Play  had  remotely  influenced  the  awaken- 
ing in  Prance,  but  it  took  its  newer  form  under  the 
able  leadership  of  De  Mun.  Italy  and  Belgium 
also  awakened,  the  latter  somewhat  slowly,  but 
by  the  eighties  Catholic  Europe  was  organized, 
active,  conscious.  Principles  had  been  formu- 
lated, policies  were  adopted,  methods  were  de- 
veloped. Institutions,  temperament  of  peoples, 
political  conditions  affected  the  growth  of  the 
movement  variously  in  the  nations.  Some  differ- 
ences tmpeared  among  leaders,  tho  the  parties  in 
the  di£Eerent  countries  exercised  g^reat  influence 
in  favor  of  advanced  social  reform  legislation. 
The  movement,  sprung  as  it  was  from  bishops, 
priests,  and  laymen,  reached  its  doctrinal  culmi- 
nation in  the  encycUcal  of  Leo  XIII.  on  the  con- 
dition of  laborers  in  1891.  In  this  ^at  action 
Pope  Leo  formally  sanctioned  the  mam  principles 


of  the  movement,  threw  the  weight  of  his  author- 
ity into  it,  and  marked  a  new  epoch  in  its  history. 
With  great  generosity,  he  called  Bishop  von  Ket- 
tler his  predecessor  in  the  work.  Since  the  ency- 
clical, the  whole  Catholic  movement  is  based  on 
it,  as  in  fact  the  encyclical  itself  was  based  on  the 
movement  before. 

Remotely  the  social  question  is  due  to  desertion 
of  Christianity;  immediately  it  is  due  to  false  ab- 
solute theories  of  State,  individual,  property,  lib- 
erty. Individualism  has  disintegrated  the  nat- 
nral  ethical  constitution  of  society.  Error  in 
politics,  in  economics,  in  ethics,  mi^eads  the  na- 
tions, exposes  the  weak  to  exploitation  by  tbt 
strong.  Correct  understanding  of  the  ethical  con- 
stitution of  society,  in  which  human  rights  and 
obUgations  are  coordinated  in  harmony  with 
moral  law,  must  be  the  basis  of  any  successful 
reform. 

a.  The  Individual. — ^The  individual  is  a  po^on 
with  dignity  and  rights  antecedent  to  institutions. 

He  has  a  natural  right  to  decent  live- 
Ooetriaa    ^^*'°*i'     -^  income  sufiicient  to  pro- 
tect that  right  shotdd  be  assured  in 
social  organization.     The  movement, 
therefore,  favors  a  legal  guaranty  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  increase  beyond  that  by  forms  of  profit- 
shuing,  joint  ownetdiip,  participation  by  ornm- 
ized  labor  in  administration  of  the  factory.     Pro- 
tection of  health,  of  morals,  of  Sunday  rest  by  law 
is  earnestly  advocated  in  the  name  of  individual 
rights. 

b.  The  Family. — The  family  is  divinely  consti- 
tuted, its  form,  authority,  and  sanction  being  of 
revelation.  While  the  zone  of  its  action  is  more 
or  less  elastic,  from  the  days  of  von  Kettler  to 
the  present,  the  reconstruction  and  protection 
of  the  Christian  family  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  Catholic  movement.  Work  of 
married  women,  of  girls  and  children  has  been 
uniformly  oppwsed  and  the  maiority  of  writers 
have  drdted  to  the  position  that  the  average 
adult  male  wage-earner  has  a  natural  right  to  a 
family  wage.  The  demand  for  shorter  work-day 
and  Sunday  rest  is  made  in  the  interest  of  family 
life  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  individual. 

c.  The  Laboring  Class. — The  laborers  consti- 
tute a  distinct  social  class  on  an  economic  basis. 
The  movement  has  aimed  uniformly  to  recognize 
and  organize  the  class  and  give  it  definite  political, 
social,  and  industrial  functions.  Influenced  by 
the  history  of  the  old  gilds,  the  Catholic  leaders 
have  hoped  and  still  hope  to  see  the  laboring  class 
organized  and  uplifted,  allowing  in  their  plans  for 
the  changes  caused  by  machinery  in  modem  in- 
dustry and  for  differences  of  reugion,  in  which 
features  modem  industry  and  life  are  unlike  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  ideal  of  reform  accepts  the 
solidarity  of  the  laboring  class,  abandons  mdivid- 
ualism,  proposes  sweeping  changes  in  constitu- 
tion of  government  and  in  administration  of  in- 
dustry, since  the  ecQ^iomic  classes,  organized, 
become  political  and  social  units.  An  outline  of 
the  plan  is  given  in  a  document  quoted  below. 

d.  State  Intervention. — In  earlier  days  differ- 
ences appeared  among  the  leaders  regarding 
State  intervention,  Germans  being  less  opposed 
to  it  than  French.  But  the  encyclical  of  Leo 
XIII.  formally  committed  the  church  to  the 
principle  of  limited  intervention,  since  which 
time  only  differences  of  detail  appear.  In  the 
main,  legislation  is  favored  to  secure  minimum 
wage,  to  restrict  work  of  women  and  children,  to 
protect  the  Sunday,  and  to  organize  all  forms  of 
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working  men's  insurance.  From  early  days  in 
the  history  of  the  movement  international  labor 
legislation  was  favored.  Possibly  the  Catholics 
have  been  the  most  persistent  in  organizing  the 
international  conferences  which  have  been  held 
to  promote  it. 

e.  Private  Property. — Private  property  as  an 
institution  is  uniformly  defended.  While  the  ex- 
cesses of  capitalism  are  denounced  with  significant 
emphasis,  at  no  time  does  one  find  any  wavering 
in  the  persistent  defense  by  the  movement  of 
property  and  of  methods  to  extend  and  protect 
private  ownership.  The  duties  of  property  are 
msisted  on  as  strongly  as  the  rights  and  various 
methods  are  advocated  to  curb  speculation, 
hinder  monopoly,  and  modify  systems  of  credit. 
The  mind  of  the  movement  sees  and  advocates 
moralized  property,  property  fully  conscious  of 
its  moral  relations,  moral  mission  and  sanction. 
The  liberal  theory  of  property  caused  the  social 
question:  the  Christian  theory  alone  can  settle  it. 

Spirit  op  the  Movement. — One  finds  a  strong 
spiritual  element  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  move- 
ment. No  reform  will  succeed  except  it  be 
Christian  at  heart.  Every  practical  measure 
proposed  is  in  a  direct  way  related  to  virtue,  duty, 
faith,  and  charity  for  its  effectiveness.  Through- 
out the  movement  sin  is  recognized  as  the  final 
social  question.  Patient  acceptance  of  the  limi- 
tations of  life  and  of  inequalities  of  fortime  is 
advocated,  tho  braye  effort  is  encouraged  to  re- 
duce these  to  the  smallest  possible  limits.  The 
movement  is  skeptical  of  liberty,  if  not  convinced 
of  its  failure.  It  hopes  for  and  works  for  union  of 
class  and  class  in  the  bond  of  Christian  charity, 
discourages  the  preaching  of  class  antagonism, 
and  centers  hope  of  progress  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  religion,  property,  and  the  family. 

Differences  op  Opinion. — Many  differences 
of  policy  and  method  as  well  as  unlike  understand- 
ings of  principles  have  appeared.  The  Germans 
have  been  more  inclined  to  State  intervention 
than  the  French,  the  latter,  influenced  by  Le  Play, 
favoring  non-legal  social  action.  The  encyclical 
of  Leo  XIII.  officially  sanctions  intervention. 
Since  its  appearance  the  family  wage  is  generally 
favored,  tho  on  different  grounds,  some  oasing  it 
on  chanty,  some  on  justice.  A  doctorati  disser- 
tation recently  accepted  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Washmgton  advocated  the  family  wage  • 
as  due  the  average  adult  male  wage-earner  m 
justice.  Differences  have  existed  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  laboring  class.  Optional  or 
obligatory  incorporation,  exclusion  or  inclusion  of 
employers,  political  representation  of  labor  cor- 
porations, self-help  by  the  laboring  class  or  action 
and  assistance  from  upper  classes,  are  points  con- 
cemir^  which  different  views  are  held. 

a.  The  Catholic  parties  in  Europe  are  repre- 
sented in  the  legislative  bodies  and  they  stand 
aggressively  for  the  Catholic  reform  principles. 
They  have  worked  earnestly  for  pro- 
«__-_j„M j^  gressive  reform  legislation  and  have 

*^  made   an    honorable    record   in    it. 

b.  A  picturesque  and  powerful  mani- 
festation of  the  social  Catholic  consciousness  is 
found  in  the  many  pilgrimages  of  French  laborers 
to  the  Vatican.  The  first  was  held  in  1887.  They 
have  occurred  frequently  since,  as  many  as 
15,000  making  the  journey  in  one  ye£u-.  The  pil- 
grimages were  occasions  of  addresses  and  appeals 
to  the  pope  and  of  declarations  by  him.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  they  had  an  influence 
in  shaping  the  thought  of  the  encyclical  in  the 


Holy  Father's  mind.  c.  Congresses  of  Christian 
Catholic  laborers,  notably  in  France;  meetings  of 
Catholic  editors  interested  in  reform,  from  ail  of 
which  have  emanated  declarations  of  principle 
and  policy  which  serve  well  to  clear  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Catholics  on  reform  matters,  d.  Crea- 
tion of  mutual  benefit  associations,  insurance  and 
cooperative  purchasing  societies,  e.  Practical 
efforts  to  reconstruct  the  family  of  the  laborer  on 
a  small  property-holding  basis  by  facilitating 
ownership  of  homes,  cultivation  of  small  gardens, 
and  securing  exemption  laws.  /.  Enooorage- 
ment  of  incorporation  of  bodies  of  laborers  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  and  holding  of  property 
for  common  advantage,  g.  Organization  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  to  teach  social  truths 
and  to  combat  injustice. 

Relations. — Although  the  name  socialism  is 
frequently  applied  to  this  Catholic  movement, 
there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  socialism  in  it.  In 
theology,  ethics,  philosophy;  in  spirit,  method, 
aim,  organized  socialism  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
Catholic  movement.  The  Church  has  formally 
condemned  organized  socialism  and  organized 
socialists  have  strongly  condemned  the  Church. 
That  both  should  feel  a  common  impulse  to  uplift 
man  does  not  justify  one  in  attemptm^;  to  identify 
them.  Nor  is  the  name  Christian  socialism  prop- 
erly to  be  applied  to  the  Catholic  movement. 
The  aim,  method,  and  theology  of  Christian  so- 
cialism as  developed  in  England  are  ^uite  unlike 
those  of  the  movement  fostered  m  Catholic 
Europe.  There  As  much  sympathy  with  the 
claims  and  institutions  of  organized  labor;  in 
many  points  the  two  movements  are  identical. 
The  Church  is  more  given  to  personal  idealism 
than  to  institutional  idealism.  This  trait  seems 
to  govern  her  relations  with  reform  movements, 
and  it  marls  her  place  as  unique  among  the  re- 
form forces  of  the  time. 

Literature. — The  literature  created  by  the 
Catholic  reform  movement  in  Europe  is  enor- 
mous, and  much  of  it  shows  a  very  high  order  of 
ability  and  insight.  First  in  the  order  of  au- 
thority come  the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII.  and 
the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X.  printed  herewith, 
since  it  oontams  the  latest  official  summary  of 
principles  to  guide  the  Catholic  movement. 
Numberless  weekly  and  monthly  publications 
are  issued;  many  treatises  on  tl^  fundamental 

grinciples  of  property,  justice;  on  the  family,  the 
tate,  on  the  social  question,  social  ethics,  are  to 
be  found.  Reports  of  congresses,  declarations  of 
principles,  addresses  by  leaders  exist  in  abun- 
dance. Every  phase  of  the  whole  situation  is 
thus  lighted  up  and  the  movement  is  equipped 
admirably. 

The  Catholic  reform  movement  has  not  reached 
great  proportions  in  the  United  States  or  England, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  national  and  re- 
ligious life.  Cardinal  Manning  in 
•0,m^  g^l^  England  did  much  to  throw  the 
weight  of  Catholic  sanction  toward 
organized  labor,  minimum  wage,  and 
reform  activity  in  general.  In  the  U.  S.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  by  defense  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
against  suspicion  in  Rome,  pavecTthe  way  for  a 
literature  and  sympathy  with  organized  labor, 
which  have  developed  to  fair  proportions.  One 
meets  declarations  of  principles  on  social  re- 
form in  meetings  of  many  Catholic  societies, 
and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Catholic  So- 
cieties. In  Catholic  congresses,  such  as  those  held 
in  Baltimore  in  1889  and  in  Chicago  in  1903, 
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resolutions  are  adopted  but  they  rarely  lead  to 
definite  action.  Whatever  the  theoretical,  lit- 
erary, or  local  features  of  reform  be  in  the  U.  S., 
the  movement  is  not  a  national  power  nor  even  a 
vital  element  in  the  national  life  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country.  There  is  no  whole  plan  of 
social  reconstruction  advocated  as  is  the  case  in 
Europe.  Expressions  of  view  are  usually  con- 
fined to  definite  repudiation  of  socialism  and  gen- 
eral appeals  to  the  sense  of  Christian  duty. 

Documents. — The  authoritative  principles 
which  are  formally  stated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Catholic  reform  movement  are  found  in  the  Motu 
Proprio  of  Pius  X.  issued  Dec.  i8,  1903.  Omit- 
ting a  "few  paragraphs  which  have  reference  to 
Italy,  it  is  printed  herewith,  the  translation  being 
taken  from  The  Dolphin,  Feb.,  1904: 

Our  illustrious  predecessor,  t^o  XIII.,  of  holy  memory, 
traced  out  luminously  the  rules  that  must  be  followed  in  the 
Christian  movement  among  the  people  in  the  great  encyclicals 

2 Mad  AposloUci  Muneris  td  Dec.  a8,  1878;  Rtntm  Novatmmol 
*y  IS,  X891;  and  Graves  d€  Communi  of  Jan.  x8,  x9or;  and 
fnfther  in  a  particular  Instruction  emanating  from  the  Sacred 
CoogregaUon  for  Extraordinary  EcclesiastiaJ  ASain  of  Jan. 
17,  J901. 

And  we,  realiring,  as  did  our  predecessor,  the  great  need 
that  the  Christian  movement  among  the  people  be  rightly 
governed  and  conducted,  desire  to  have  those  most  prudent 
rules  exactly  and  completely  fulfilled,  and  to  provide  that  no- 
body may  dare  depart  from  them  in  the  smallest  particulars. 
Hence,  to  keep  them  more  vividly  present  before  people's 
minds,  we  have  deemed  it  well  to  summarise  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  which  will  constitute  the  fundamental  plan  of 
Cathdic  popular  movement. 

I.  Human  society,  as  established  by  God,  is  composed  of 

unequal  elements,  }ust  as  the  different  parts  of  the  hunuin 

body  are  unequal;  to  make  them  all  equal  is 

impossiUe,  and  would  mean  the  destruction  of 

y^ii^^HPflfllt^ll  human  society.     (JB,n<:yc).KaX,  Q»od  ApostaKci 

BtgnlatlOIW  jj  1^,  equality  existing  among  the  vari- 
ous social  members  consists  only  in  this:  that 
an  men  have  their  origin  in  God  the  Creator, 
have  been  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  to  be  judged 
and  rewarded  or  punished  by  God  exactly  according  to  their 
merits  or  demerits.     (&ta:yf&<x\,Qu4>dAposlolic%MuiuTis.) 

III.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  are,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  in  human  society  princes  and  subjects,  masters 
and  proletariat,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  nobles 
and  plebeians,  all  of  whom,  united  in  the  bonds  of  love,  are  to 
help  one  another  to  attain  their  last  end  in  heaven,  and  their 
material  and  moral  welfare  here  on  earth.  (Encyclical,  Qucd 
AposloUci  Mmuris.) 

IV.  Of  the  goods  of  the  earth  man  has  not  merely  the  use 
like  the  brute  creation,  but  he  has  also  the  right  of  permanent 
proprietoxship — and  not  merely  of  those  things  which  are 
consumed  by  use,  but  also  of  those  things  which  are  not  con- 
sumed by  use.     (Encyclical.  Rtrum  Novarutn.) 

V.  The  light  at  private  prtjperty,  the  fruit  of  labor  or  in- 
dustry, or  01  concession  or  donation  bv  others,  is  an  incon- 
trovertible natural  right;  and  everyboay  can  dispose  reason- 
ably of  such  property  as  he  thinks  fit.  (Encyclical,  Rerum 
Noatmm.) 

VI.  To  heal  the  breach  between  rich  and  poor,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  itistice  and  charity.  There  can 
be  no  dahn  for  redress  except  when  justice  is  violated.  (En- 
cyclical, Rtnan  Ncmtrum.) 

Obuoations  of  Justice 

VII.  The  following  axe  obligations  of  justice  binding  on  the 
pndetariat  and  the  worldngman:  To  perform  fully  and  faith- 
fully the  work  which  hjw  been  freely  and,  according  to  equity, 
agreed  upon;  not  to  injure  the  property  or  outrage  the  person 
of  masters;  even  in  the  defense  of  their  own  rights  to  abstain 
from  acts  of  violence,  and  never  to  make  mutiny  of  their 
defense.     (Encyclical,  Rtmm  Naoamm.) 

VIII.  The  following  are  obligations  of  justice  binding  on 
captalists:  To  pay  ;ust  wages  to  their  working  men;  not  to 
Injnie  their  just  savings  by  violence  or  fraud,  or  by  overt  or 
covert  usuries;  not  to  expose  them  to  corrupting  seductions 
and  danfler  of  scandal;  not  to  alienate  them  from  the  spirit  of 
family  lue  tmd  from  love  of  economy;  not  to  impose  on  them 
labor  beyond  their  sticngth,  or  unsuitable  for  their  age  or  sex. 
(Encyclical,  Rtrum  Nooanim.) 

IX.  It  to  an  obligation  fortherichand  those  who  own  prop- 
erty to  succor  the  poor  and  the  indi^nt,  according  to  the 
precepta  of  the  Gospel.  This  obligation  is  so  grave  that  on 
the  day  of  judnnent  special  account  will  be  demanded  tt  its 
fulfilment,  as  Christ  Himself  has  said  (Matthew  as).  (En- 
cyclical. Rtrum  Novarum.) 

X.  The  poor  should  not  be  ashamed  of  their  poverty,  nor 


disdain  the  charity  of  the  rich,  for  they  should  have  especially 
in  view  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  who,  tho  He  might  have  been 
bom  in  riches,  made  Himself  poor  in  order  that  He  mt^ht  en- 
noble poverty  and  enrich  it  with  merits  beyond  price  for 
heaven.     (Encyclical,  Rtrum  Novarum,) 

XI.  For  the  settlement  of  the  social  question  much  can  be 
lione  by  the  capitalists  and  workers  themselves,  by  means 
of  institutions  diesigned  to  provide  timely  aid  for  the  needy 
and  to  bring  together  and  unite  mutually  the  two  classes. 
Among  these  institutions  are.  mutual  aid  societies,  various 
lands  of  private  insurance  societies,  orphanages  for  the 
young,  and,  above  all,  associations  among  the  difTerent  trades 
and  professions.     (Encyclical,  Rerum  Novarum.) 

Xn.  This  end  is  especially  aimed  at  by  the  movement  of 
Chiistian  popular  action  ot  (Christian  Democracy  in  its  many 
and  varied  branches.  But  Christian  Democ- 
racy  must    be  taken    in  the   sense  alrotdy 

Chriltiaa    authoritatively     defined.     Totally     difTerent 

Ti._».i.._  from  the  movement  known  as  Social  Democ- 

iiemoerMjr  ^^^  ^  )„,  for  iu  basis  the  principles  of  Cath- 
olic faith  and  morals — especially  of  not 
injuring  in  any  way  the  inviolable  right  of 
private  property.     (Encyclical,  Graves  d*  Communi.) 

XIII.  Moreover,  Christian  Democracy  must  have  nothing 
to  do  .with  politics,  and  never  be  able  to  serve  political  ends  or 
parties;  this  is  not  its  field;  but  it  must  be  a  beneficent  move- 
xxient  for  the  people,  and  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  (Encyclical,  Crotwj  de  Communi,  In- 
structions of  the  S.  Cong,  for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs.)  Christian  Democrats  in  Italy  must  abstain  from 
participating  in  any  political  action — this  is  under  present 
circumstances  forbidden  to  every  Catholic  for  reasons  of  At 
hi^st  order.     (Instructions  as  cited.) 

JCIV.  In  performing  its  functions.  Christian  Democracy  is 
bound  most  strictly  to  depend  upon  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  to  offer  full  submission  and  obedience  to  the  bishops  and 
those  who  represent  them.  There  is  no  meritorious  zeal  or 
sincere  piety  in  enterprises,  however  beautiful  and  good  in 
themselves,  when  they  are  not  approved  by  the  pastor.  (En- 
cyclical, Graves  dt  Communi.) 

XV.  In  order  that  the  Christian  Democratic  movement  in 
Italy  may  be  united  in  its  efforts,  it  must  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Catholic  Ckmgresses  and  Committees 
which  during  many  years  of  fruitful  labor  has  deserved  so  well 
of  Holy  Church,  and  to  which  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.,  of  holy 
xnemory,  entrusted  the  charge  of  directing  the  whole  Catholic 
movement,  always,  of  course,  under  the  auspices  and  guid- 
ance of  the  bishops.     (Encyclical,  Graves  de  Communi.) 

XVI.  Catholic  writers  must,  in  all  that  touches  religious 
interests  and  the  action  of  the  Church  in  society,  subiect 

themselves  entirely  in  intellect  and  will,  like 
the  rest  of  the  faithful,  to  their  bishops  and  to 
Catholis      the  Roman  Pontiff.     They  must,  aoove  all, 
wv^A.  take  care  not  to  anticipate  the  judgments  of 

wnteri  ji,e  Holy  See  in  this  important  matter.  (In- 
struction as  cited.) 
XVII.  Christian  Democratie  writers  must, 
like  all  other  Catholic  writers,  submit  to  the  previous  exam- 
ination ti  the  Ordinary  all  writing  which  concern  leliaon. 
Christian  morals,  and  natural  ethics,  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution Officiorum  et  Munerum  (Art.  41).  By  the  same 
constitution  ecclesiastics  must  obtain  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Ordinary  for  publication  of  writings  01  a  merely  technical 
character.     (Instruction.) 

XVIII.  They  must,  moreover,  make  every  effort  and  every 
sacrifice  to  insure  that  charity  and  harmony  may  reign  among 
them.  When  causes  of  disagreement  arise,  they  should,  in- 
stead of  printing  anything  on  the  matter  in  the  papers,  refer 
it  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  will  then  act  with 
justice.  And  when  taken  to  task  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, let  them  obey  promptly  without  evasion  or  public 
complaints — the  right  to  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  being 
understood  when  the  case  requires  it;  and  it  should  be  made 
in  the  right  way.     (Instruction.) 

XIX.  Finally,  let  Catholic  writers  take  care,  when  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  the  proletariat  and  the  poor,  not  to  use  lan- 
guage calculated  to  inspire  aversion  amorig  the  people  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  Let  them  refrain  from  speaking  of 
redress  and  justice  when  the  matter  comes  within  the  domain 
of  charity  only,  as  has  been  explained  above.  Let  them 
remember  that  Jesus  Christ  endeavored  to  unite  all  men  in 
the  bond  of  mutual  love,  which  is  the  perfection  of  justice 
and  which  carries  with  it  the  obligation  of  worldng  for  the 
welfare  of  one  another.     (Instruction.) 

The  foregoing  fundamental  rules  we  of  our  own  initiative  and 
with  certain  knowledge  do  renew  by  our  apostolic  authority 
in  all  their  parts,  and  we  ordain  that  they  De  transmitted  to 
all  Catholic  committees,  societies,  and  unions  of  every  kind. 
All  these  societies  are  to  keep  them  exposed  in  their  rooxns  and 
to  have  them  read  frequently  at  their  meeting.  We  ordain, 
moreover,  that  Cathohc  papers  publish  them  in  their  entirety 
and  make  declaration  of  their  observance  of  them — and,  in 
fact,  observe  them  religiously;  failing  to  do  this  they  are  to 
be  gravely  admonished,  and  if  they  do  not  then  amend,  let 
thrai  be  interdicted  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

But  as  words  and  energetic  action  are  of  no  avail  unless 
preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  constantly  by  example, 
the  necessary  characteristic  which  should  shine  forth  in  all 
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the  memben  of  every  Catholic  association  is  tliat  of  openly 
manifesting  their  faith  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  by  the 
spotlessness  of  their  morals,  and  by  the  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  tlie  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  And  this  because  - 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  and  also  in  order  that  he  who 
slattds  against  us  may  Hush,  having  nothing  roil  to  say  of  us. 
(Tit.  1 : 8.)  From  this  solicitude  of  ours  for  the  commoir 
good  of  Catholic  action,  especially  in  Italy,  we  hope,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  reap  abunaant  and  happy  fruits. 

The  following  declaration,  made  a  few  years 
since  in  Germany,  is  indorsed  by  the  best  known 
and  ablest  Catholic  students  and  writers  on 
social  reform.  It  states  the  ultimate  ideal  as 
well  as  the  actual  reforms  favored.  It  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  representative: 

The  anti-Christian  ideas  of  liberalism  on  the  unlimited 
liberty  of  man  and  the  unrestricted  right  of  property  have 
caused  serious  disturbance  in  the  actual  soda]  and  economic 
order.  These  principles  worked  into  leeislation  have  re- 
sulted in  the  domination  of  the  economicaUy  stronger  and  in 
the  misundentanding  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  labor  which 
they  liave  abandoned  to  the  capnce  of  capital.  They  have 
almost  entirely  destroyed  the  stability  of  the  middle  class: 
they  have  caused  an  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  number  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  great  majority, 
making  almost  impossible  the  material  well-being  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

CathMic  sociologists  re^rd  that  situation  as  unhealthy, 
untenable,  threatening  society  with  ruin,  and  they  hold  that 
it  urgently  demands  a  remedy. 

They  reject  the  ideas  and  principles  of  liberalism  which 
have  caused  the  situation.  They  reject  as  well  the  tendencies 
of  socialism,  which  would  take  awa^  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  transfer  it  to  society,  because  they 
are  in  contradiction  with  the  natural  right  of  nuui  to  acquire 
piopertv  for  tiimself ,  because  they  dishonor  man  and  make 
mipossiole  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  society.  They  believe 
that  the  social  evils  of  the  present  day  can  be  remeaied  only 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  eco- 
nomic life,  as  exposed  in  the  encyclicals  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff on  the  Christian  oonstitution  of  states  and  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  class.  They  hold  it  to  be  one  <A  the  most 
important  missions  of  well-regulated  civil  society  to  protect 
the  material  interests  of  all  in  a  way  to  favor  the  inherent 
desire  of  human  nature  for  liberty  and  independence.  To 
accomplish  that  purpose  they  recommend  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  ijrofits  and  o$  private  property  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  middle  class  comprizing  the  largest  possible 
number  of  citizens.  As  one  of  the  most  ^ficadous  means  for 
the  reconstruction  and  preservation  of  an  independent  middle 
class,  they  propose  the  organization  of  professional  interests  - 
into  different  states  (fiats)  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  common  and  of  particular  interests. 

All  Catholic  sociologists  set  up  as  the  end  of  their  social 
lefoim  efforts  a  professional  organization  of  society  on  the 
basis  of  Christian  principle,  adapted  to  actual  economic  and 
social  conditions,  with  nghts  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
to  tlie  states;  autonomy  «  administration  and  representation 
of  their  interests  in  the  legislative  body. 

To  fadlitate  the  gradual  aocomidislunent  of  this  desider- 
atum, the  undersigned  demand  that  the  State  protect  and 
favor  all  efforts  based  on  principles  of  justice  and  Christian 
charity — to  organize  into  corporations  the  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  liberal  professions. 

The   document  then   summarizes  the   actual 
demands  made  to  meet  present  abuses.     In  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  demand  is  made  for  cor- 
porate organizations  of  fanners,  thorough  regu- 
lation of  credit,  inheritance,  landholding^,  spec- 
ulation.    For  protection  of  industry,  the  signers 
favor  obligatory  incorporation  of  trades,  legal 
regulation  of  proof  of  skill,  of  apprentices,  le^al 
demarcation  of  trades.     As  regards  greater  m- 
dttstrial  enterprises,  demand  is  made  for  guar- 
anty  of    capacity   and   character  of    those   in 
charge,  of  sanitary  conditions,  and  of  rights  of 
surrounding  population.     Laws  for  general  pro- 
tection of  laborers,  to  secure  just  wages,  stable 
occupation,   reduction  of    hours  of 
«^^^       labor,  suppression  of  work  of  mar- 
AdTOMtcd   "*^  women,  and  restriction  of  work 
of  girls  and  children;  regulation  and 
inspection  of  domestic  labor  when 
done  for  commerce;   guaranty  of   the   right   of 
laborers  to  organize;  creation  of  organizations 
including  employers  and  employed.     In  the  in- 


terests of  commerce,  the  document  favors  meas- 
ures to  guarantee  the  moral  character  and  ability 
of  those  engaging  in  btisiness ;  suppression  of  un- 
fair competitive  methods;  rigid  control  of  specu- 
lation. Among  meastires  of  a  general  character 
favored  are  these :  efficient  protection  of  the  Sun- 
day; suppression  of  vagrancy  and  of  usury;  in- 
come tajc;  municipal  employment  bureaus;  crea- 
tion of  associations  to  build  working  men's  homes. 
The  document  concludes :  "May  the  world  be  con- 
vinced of  the  urgent  need  of  organization  of  so- 
ciety on  a  professional  Christian  basis.  May  the 
State  take  in  hand  at  once  the  accomplishment 
of  effective  reform  to  obviate  an  imminent  catas- 
trophe, to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
class,  for  the  glory  and  blessing  of  the  country." 
The  Count  de  Mun,  best  known  of  French 
Catholic  leaders,  summarizes  the  Catholic  posi- 
tion as  follows: 

The  ensemble  of  our  demands  should  tend  to  assure  to  the 
people  the  enjoyment  of  essential  rights  misanderstoad  by 
mdividualism;  legal  representation  of  their  intetests  and  ne- 
cessities in  place  of  pure  numerical  representation;  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  home  and  family  life;  a  wage  wliich  win  sup- 
port the  worker's  Aunily;  protection  against  insecurity  due 
to  accident,  piness,  unemployment,  and  old  age;  inaniaiice 
against  inevitable  helplessness;  profit-sharing  and  joint 
ownership  of  capital;  protection  against  spectUation  and 
stock-jobbing.  .  .  .  Two  agencies  should  unite  to  reaHse 
this  program:  professional  organisation  and  legislatioa. 

These  reforms  would  be  vam,  inefficient,  or  impossible  if 
the^  were  not  founded  on  Christian  education,  which  is  the 
basis  of  moiety;  on  the  teaching  of  the  catechism,  which 
leads  one  to  know  and  respect  the  rights  of  God;  single  guar- 
anty of  the  rights  of  man;  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
which  teaches  the  practise  of  reciprocal  duties  as  wdl  as  re- 
spect for  natural  nghts,  which  commands  men  to  love  one 
another  and  makes  M  charity  a  duty  as  well  as  justice,  which 
shows  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  above  and  beyond  the  legit- 
imate pursuit  of  material  things,  their  immortal  destiny  as 
the  supreme  end  of  life,  and  shows  them  voluntary  sacrifice  as 
the  means  to  attain  it;  if  they  are  not  founded,  last  of  all.  on 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  a  condition  essential  to  its  aposto- 
late,  to  its  work  of  enlightenment  and  mercy,  to  its  entire 
moiiU  and  material  influence. 

William  J.  Kbrby. 

RsFBRBNCBs:  Papal  documents  referred  to ;  Turman.  L* 
CalhoUdsm*  Social*,  an  excellent  summary  of  doctrines, 
bibliography  and  documents,  used  freely  in  this  exposi- 
tion; Hitse,  Kapilal  und  Arbtit  (in  French  tranSlatiaa 
also),  an  aide  critique  and  plan  of  social  reconstmctkm: 
von  Kettler,  Dit  Grosstu  SonaUn  Fragtn  dor  Gognfamrt  shki 
Dit  Arboiltr  Froft  und  dms  Christenlhum,  containing  the 
best  expression  ca  the  author's  views;  De  Mun,  XXicntrjas, 
5  vols. 

ROME;  Rome,  in  political  science,  may  be 
said  in  a  large  degree  to  stand  in  philosopnical 
antithesis  to  Athens.  As  in  Greek  political 
thought,  the  individual  is  conceived  as  spring- 
ing from  the  State,  in  Rome,  to  a  large  extent,  so 
far  as  its  foundation  was  philoso^ically  ana- 
lyzed at  all,  the  State  is  considered  to  spring  from 
the  individual.  Philosophically  Rome  was  indi- 
vidualistic where  Athens  was  socialistic.  Un- 
doubtedly this  distinction  must  hot  be  prest  too 
far;  neither  city  consistently  developed  its  basic 
thought  into  either  socialism  or  individualism. 
Rome  especially  was  practical  and  utilitarian 
rather  than  theoretic.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to 
Rome  rather  than  to  Greece  that  we  go  to  find  the 
beginnings  of  the  modem  individualistic  theory 
of  natural  rights  developed  by  Locke,  Hobbes, 
Rousseau,  Jefferson,  and  all  individualists  which 
conceives  of  the  State  as  a  compact  or  creation  in 
some  form  of  individual  wills,  so  that  we  say  that 
governments  only  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  tlie  governed.  It  was  Rome  that 
first  developed  the  distinction  between  the  jus  gen- 
tium and  the  tW  civile.  (See  Natural  Rights.) 
It  is  to  the  Roman  jurisconsults  that  we  mainly 
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go  for  the  foundation  principles  of  modem  juris- 
prudence. 

It  works  out  continually  in  Roman  history. 
Roman  history  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  strug- 
gle of  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  contest- 
ing for  their  rights.  Families,  tribes,  ^ntes, 
plebeians,  patricians,  each  struggle  for  their  own. 
Having  thrown  off  their  kings,  out  of  this  indi- 
vidualistic political  competition,  the  strongest 
survive.  A  steadily  lessening  number  of  individ- 
uals wield  the  power  as  their  rivals  go  down  in 
the  struggle.  Thus  we  have  the  plebiscite,  the 
comitia  centuriata,  tribunes,  quaestors,  decem- 
virs, censors,  curules,  consuls,  triumvirs — finallv 
Cssar,  the  one  man — a  tumultous  stream,  with 
many  windings  but  one  general  course.  Out  of 
'  the  mdividuaEstic  basis,  the  struggle  for  rights, 
came  at  last  the  strong  man  and  the  death  of 
freedom,  even  as  in  Athens,  while  she  held  to  her 
State  basis,  came  the  greatest  amount  of  individ- 
uality the  world  has  ever  known.     (See  Athens.) 

Yet  even  the  Caesar  ruled  and  issued  edicts 
and  built  his  monuments  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome  (S.  P.  a  R.).  The 
forms  of  indjvidualistic  freedom  were  preserved 
long  after  the  actuality  had  departed.  "The 
various  offices  of  the  republic  were  not  annihi- 
lated bttt  gradually  concentrated  in  a  single  man" 
(Leck^,  'History  of  European  Worlds,  vol.  i, 
chap.  ii.). 

Vet  Rome  very  slightly  developed  her  politics 
in  conscious  thought.  She  adopted  Greek  ideas 
and  gave  them  a  twist  and  a  development  they 
had  never  known.  Her  genius  was  practical  con- 
structive military  rather  than  philosophic.  Po- 
lybitts  in  his  analysis  of  the  Roman  Constitution 
and  Cicero  in  his  presentations  of  Greek  thought 
are  almost  the  only  Roman  writers  on  political 
science.     In  political  economy  they  did  even  less. 

In  spite  of  their  pimctical  views  of  life  and  utilitarianism, 
thev  produced  no  highly  developed  system  of  manufacture  or 
ezchange.  The  agncultnial  habits  of  the  first  Romans  soon 
gave  place,  through  the  increase  of  militarism, 
to  an  extensive  system  of  slave-labor.  Large 
XeoaomlM  estates  took  the  {dace  d  small  holdings,  and 
drove  the  peasant  proprietor  to  the  dty 
streets.  Commerce  and  industry  were  te- 
flyrt*^  by  the  free  citizen  with  contempt,  and  even  the  noblest 
Romans  were  not  free  from  this  disdain  of  maniial  labor. 
Some  signs  of  economic  thou£[ht  are  to  be  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  philoeophefs  and  jurists;  but  most  of  their  ideas 
were  taken  from  the  Greeks,  and  none  of  their  original  con- 
ceptions are  of  much  scientific  value.  The  philosophic 
writers  express  the  general  feeling  of  industrial  decay,  and 
the  increasing  tendency  toward  luxury  and  immorality. 
To  be  sure  the  virtues  and  pleasures  of  rural  life  and  agn- 
cnltore  are  much  dwelt  upon,  but  chiefly  with  no  higher  pur- 
poee  than  to  glorify  the  hardihood  of  the  early  Romans.  As 
to  the  social  evils  which  surrounded  them  they  were  very 
Jaigelyindiffefentand short-sighted.  Pliny, "  The  Elder  "  (ii- 
79),  who  is  not  so  much  an  independent  thmkeras  an  Encyclo- 
pedist, in  his  "Natural  History"  favors  agriculture  on  the 
large  scale,  but  protests  against  the  slave-tilled  laUfundia. 
He  expresses  a  preference  for  barter  rather  than  for  a  money 
exchange,  and  deplores  the  use  of  gold.  Varro  and  Columella 
are  to  be  credited  with  having  perceived  the  superiority  of 
bee  labor  to  that  of  slaves;  and,  together  with  Cato,  they 
advocate  a  return  to  agriculture  as  the  best  means  to  avert 
the  flood  of  corruption  and  immorality  which  was  then  felt  to 
be  approaching  tiie  empire.  Cicero  translated  Xenophon's 
**  Economics  "  and  also  praised  a^cultuie. 

As  to  the  general  principles  of  mdustrial  progress  they  have 
little  to  say.  In  general,  the  Roman  theorists  agreed  with 
the  Grecians  in  disapproving  of  interest,  Cato  going  so  far  as 
to  lilcen  it  to  murder.  In  B.C.  34 1  the  taking  of  interest  was 
entirely  forbidden  by  the  Genucuin  Law. 

Both  Graela  and  Romans  approached  social  problems  from 
the  political  rather  than  the  economic  side.  Political  econ- 
omy is  necessarily  a  modem  science. 

RBrBSBNcBs:  Dnrlopnunt  of  Iht  Roman  ConsHttlum,  by  Am- 
brose Tighe;  History  of  6u  Roman  PeopUjby  C.  Sdgnobes; 
Hitlmy  <^Romt  (Pr.),  by  J^  V.  Duruy;  TJu  Cttjh-Sk^,  by 
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ROOSEVELT,  THEODORE:  Twenty-sixth 
President  of  the  United  States;  bom  in  New 
York  City,  1858.  From  private  schools  in  New 
York  he  went  to  Harvard  University  and  grad- 
uated in  1880.  Traveling  in  Europe  and  making 
hunting  expeditions  in  the  West,  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  took  part  in  the  politics  of  his  own 
ward.  He  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  in  1883, 
1884,  and  1885,  where  he  made  a  record  as  an  in- 
dependent Republican  and  a  relentless  foe  of 
political  jobbery  and  corruption.  He  procured 
the  Roosevelt  investigation  and  some  administra- 
tive reforms.  In  1886  he  was  unsuccessful  Re- 
gublican  candidate  tor  mayor  against  Abram  S. 
[ewitt  and  Henry  George.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed Civil  Service  Commissioner  and  threw 
himself  actively  into  the  work,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  i8ps,  when  he  became  president  of  the 
New  York  Citv  Police  Board,  thinking  that  the 
"storm  center''  was  there.  By  his  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  Sunday-closing  laws  he  made  many 
friends  and  bitter  enemies.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1898  to  help  organize  the 
First  U.  S.  Cavalry  Volunteers  (Rough  Riders), 
which  distinguished  itself  for  gallantry  in  the 
Spanish  War.  The  same  year  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  Jan.,  1899,  to  Dec, 
1900.  In  1900  he  was  nominated  vice-president 
by  the  Republican  Party  and  elected.  On  the 
death  of  McKinley,  Sept.  14,  1901,  he  became 
president,  and  was  reelected  to  a  second  term  in 
1904.  He  has  been  aggressive  for  the  reforms  he 
believes  necessary,  in  the  controlling  of  the  mon- 
opolies by  the  federal  government  and  in  giving 
'  a  square  deal"  to  all.  (For  his  views,  see  Re- 
publican Party.)  Besides  writing  upon  the 
West  and  hunting  trips,  his  main  works  have 
been  "Naval  War  of  i8ia"  (1881);  "The  Win- 
ning of  the  West"  (4  vols.,  1889-95);  "History 
of  New  York"  (1890) ;  "Essays  on  Practical  Poli- 
tics" (1892);  "Ainerican  Ideals  and  Other  Es- 
says" (i8952}^"The  Strenuous  Life"  (1900).  /Id- 
drew:  The  White  House,  Washington.  Summer 
residence,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

ROSCHER,  WILHELH  GEORG  FRIEDRICH: 

Philosopher;  economist;  bom  181 7,  in  Hanover; 
studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Berlin.  In  1838  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Gdttingen, 
where,  in  1840,  he  became  privat-docent  for  his- 
tory and  economics.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary,  and  1844,  ordinary  professor.  In 
1848  he  was  called  to  Leipsic,  where  he  re- 
mained, tho  repeated  calls  came  from  other  uni- 
versities— Munich,  Vienna,  and  Berlin — till  his 
death  in  1804. 

Dr.  Roscner  achieved  a  lasting  fame  a«  the 
founder  of  the  historical  school  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  many  learned  associations  have  de- 
lightied  to  do  him  honor.  Professor  Cohn  says  of 
him: 

In  the  foremost  rank  we  must  place  a  man,  who  shortly 
before  had  acquired  a  reputation  by  a  philological-historiau 
work,  and  then  turned  to  political  economy,  Wilhelm  Roscher. 
His ' '  Vorlesungen  fiber  Staatswirthschaft  nach  geschichtlicher 
Methode  "  (Lectuns  on  State  Economy  on  Historical  Method) 
were  only  the  outlines  of  his  lectures  .  .  .  but  the  one  happy 
analogy  by  which  Roscher  applied  the  results  of  the  histonou 
school topoliticaleconomywasascientificachievement.  The 
conclusions  which  he  drew  from  this  analogy,  in  regard  to  the 
mission  oi  the  historical  scho<d  of  political  economy,  are  the 
same  which  the  historical  school  of  law  had  drawn  for  their 
science  a  genenttion  previous — even  his  quotations  from  Jus- 
tus Mfiser  and  Bacon  are  borrowed  from  Savigny;  neverthe- 
less, the  service  he  rendered  to  our  science  is  a  great  and  last- 
ing one. 


Rom,  Edward  A. 
Ruskin,  John 
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Roacher's  conclusions  as  to  the  mission  ct  politickl  economy 
were  at  follows: 

( i)  The  study  of  the  economy  of  the  State  is  a  political 
science,  whose  mission  is  to  understand  men,  and  control 
men.  ...  (a)  We  need  an  investigation  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  civilisaUon  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  modem 
civilization;  and  further  of  (3)  the  economic  developrnent  of 
different  nations,  with  especial  reference  to  the  nations  of 
cliuisic  antiquity,  whose  development  lies  before  us  in  its 
totality.  (4;  Out  of  all  this  arises  the  practical  demand  which 
the  science  makes  upon  us,  viz.:  the  task  of  coiutructing 
modern  measures  of  economic  policy  on  an  historical  basis,  or, 
in  other  words,  learning  what  is  suited  for  the  present  time  by 
studying  the  historical  growth  of  individual  institutions. 

Author:  "Grundriss  zu  Vorlesungen  uber  die 
Staatswirthschaft  nach  geschichtlicher  Methode" ; 
"System  der  Volkswirthschaft,"  vol.  i.;  "Die 
Grundlagen  der  Nationalokonomik,"  vol.  it.; 
"National6konomie  des  Akerbaues  und  der 
verwandten  Urproduktionszweige,"  vol.  iii., 
"National6konoTnie  des  Handels  und  Gewerbe- 
fleisses,"  vol.  iv.;  "System  der  Finanzwissen- 
schaft";  "Ansichten  der  Volkswirthschaft  aus 
dem  geschichtlichen  Standpunkte." 

ROSS,  EDWARD  ALSWORTH:  American  so- 
ciologist and  publicist;  bom  Virden,  III.,  1866. 
Graduate  Coe  College,  1886;  taught  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  1886-88;  University  of  Berlin,  1888- 
1890.  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  tJniversity,  1891; 
professor  economics  ana  social  science,  Indiana 
University,  1891-92;  University  associate,  Cor- 
nell University,  1892-93;  professor  Stanford 
University,  i8<)3-i<)oo;  studied  abroad,  1898-99; 
professor  University  of  Nebraska,  1901-6; 
professor  of  sociology  at  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1906.  Professor  Ross  holds  neither  to  individ- 
ualism nor  to  collectivism,  but  avows  as  his  creed 
social  energism  of  which  the  cardinal  points  are: 
minimization  of  wasteful  conflict,  maximization 
of  cooperation,  tuileashing  of  human  energy, 
diffusion  of  security,  socialization  of  the  higher 
goods  of  civilization,  and  conscious  acceleration  of 
progress.  Author  of  "Sinking  Funds";  "Honest 
Dollars";  "Social  Control";  "The  Foundations 
of  Sociology."  Address:  University,  Madison, 
Wis. 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES:  Philosopher  of 
the  naturalistic  school;  bom  of  French  parentage, 
G^ieva,  Switzerland,  171 3.  His  mother  dying 
when  he  was  very  young,  his  dissipated  father 
abandoned  him  and  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  a 
relative  and  placed  under  the  tutorship  of  a  clergy- 
man at  Bossey.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  notary,  and  a  year  later  to  an  en- 
graver; in  1738  he  ran  away,  and  in  Savoy  came 
under  the  protection  of  Mme.  de  Warens,  but  soon 
left  and  went  through  a  variety  of  experiences,  for 
a  short  time  footman  to  Mme.  de  Vercellis  in  Turin. 
Later  he  returned  to  Mme.  de  Warens  and  became 
her  lover  as  well  as  her  prot^g^.  His  tendency  to 
wander  took  him  away  from  her;  returning  to  find 
her  gone,  he  resumed  his  wanderings  and  adven- 
tures; in  1733  he  went  to  Paris  and  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  service  of  Sardinia,  but  found  Mme.  de 
Warens  again  and  was  installed  in  her  household, 
and  when  his  health  failed  he  went  with  her  to 
Chambray,  passing  the  time  with  music  and  read- 
ing. In  1 741  he  returned  to  Paris,  read  a  paper  on 
tiietheory  of  music  before  the  Academyof  Sciences, 
but  being  unfavorably  received  he  became  for 
a  year  and  a  half  secretary  to  M.  de  Montagne, 
French  ambassador  at  Venice.  He  came  back  to 
Paris,  still  a  wanderer,  now  and  again  led  into  im- 
morality, yet  making  friends  and  earning  a  pre- 


carious living  by  copjring  music  and  acting  as 
secretary  to  Mme.  Dapin.  At  this  time  he  mar- 
ried a  servant  girl,  Thirkse  Levasseur.  Five 
children  were  bom  to  them;  all  were  committed 
to  the  foundling  hospital.  He  now  gained  some 
literary  notoriety.  Diderot  accepted  him  as  a 
contributor  to  his  "Encyclopedic."  In  1749  he 
won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
for  an  essay  on  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, an^uing  the  superiority  of  the  state  of 
nature.  Its  publication  in  1750  made  him 
famous. 

He  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  in  1754;  he 
returned  to  Protestantism  and  went  to  deneva 
as  a  free  citizen ;  in  1756  returned  to  Paris  and  oc- 
cupied the  "Hermitage"  for  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  "La  Nouvelle  H^lotse."  Ite  Quar- 
reled with  his  friends  and  left,  going  to  Mont- 
morency. Here  he  wrote  against  the  drama, 
attacking  also  Voltaire  and  Diderot.  In  176a 
he  produced  at  Amsterdam  "Le  Contrat  Social," 
for  which  he  received  1,000  louis,  and  the  same 
vear  "Emile,"  a  treatise  on  education,  for  which 
he  received  6,000  louis.  He  was  now  generally 
attacked,  bv  the  Conservatives  for  his  Le  Con- 
trat Social,  by  the  moralists  for  his  "Nouvelle 
H^lolse,"  by  the  Church  for  his  "Emile."  In 
1 763  he  fled  from  a  threatened  arrest  and  escaped 
to  Switzerland  and  then  to  Prussia,  where  Fred- 
erick II.  seemed  willing  to  protect  him,  and 
whence  he  wrote  letters  denouncing  his  enemies. 
Here  he  was  attacked  bv  the  popuUu»  and  he  fled 
to  Isle  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Burme  till  ordered 
to  leave  by  the  Swiss  Government.  He  event- 
ually went,  invited  by  David  Hume,  to  England, 
which  he  reached  in  it66.  Partly  lionized, 
partly  condemned  in  Lonaon,  he  went  to  Derby- 
shire, where  he  wrote  most  of  his  "Confessions." 
He  quarreled  with  Hume  and  other  English 
friends,  and  made  to  believe  that  he  was  being 
plotted  against  by  the  King  of  Prussia  he  fled  to 
France  in  1767,  where  he  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  finishing  his  "Confessions,"  at  last  going 
to  Paris  and  earning  a  living  by  copying  music. 
He  was  welcomed  and  aided  by  the  Mar(}uis  de 
Mirabeau  and  others,  but  quarreled  with  all 
friends  and  was  thought  by  some  to  be  at  this 
time  half  insane;  he  died  m  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
July  3,  1778,  leaving  many  smaller  writings  be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  works  and  a  mass  of 
correspondence. 

(For  a  review  of  his  social  teachings,  see  article 
Natural  Rights.) 

ROWITTREE,  BEHJAMIN  SEEBOHH:  Manu- 
facturer; writer;  bom  1871,  York,  England;  edu- 
cated at  the  Friends'  School,  York ;  studied  chem- 
istry at  Owen's  College.  Actively  engaged  in 
busmess,  as  well  as  in  social  and  political  work, 
Mr.  Rowntree's  sympathies  are  witn  the  advanced 
radical  section  in  English  politics.  He  firmly  be- 
lieves that  a  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
nation  is  an  absolutely  necessary  and  essential 
condition  to  any  permanently  effective  social  re- 
form. Author:  Poverty";  "A  Study  of  Town 
Life";  "Betting  and  Gambling:  a  National 
Evil."  /I <i(ir»£:  The  Homestead,  Clifton,  York, 
England. 

ROWLANDS,  JAMES:  Member  British  Par- 
liament, of  the  Labor  Party  for  Dartford,  Kent; 
bom  185 1 ;  had  an  elementary  education;  became 
a  watch-case  maker,  and  a  freeman  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company.     He  was  the  pioneer  and  later 
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the  secretary  of  the  Leasehold  Enfranchisement 
Association;  an  honorary  secretary  of  the  Land 
Law  Reform  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club.  He  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament in  1906  chiefly  by  the  Labor  vote,  assisted 
by  the  Liberals.  Address:  no,  Mercer's  Road, 
Tufnell  Park,  N.  London,  England. 

ROTCROFTBRS:  An  industrial  communitv  at 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  organized  in  1895  by  Elbert 
Hubbard  (17.  v.).  The  conununity  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $300,000,  fully  paid  in,  and  a  membership 
of  500  people,  100  of  whom  are  stockholders  in  the 
institution.  The  rest  enjoy  the  various  privi- 
leges that  the  community  affords,  such  as  ad- 
mission to  lectures,  classes,  musicals,  and  the  use 
of  the  library  and  art  gallery. 

The  Royci'ofters  manufacture  artistic  books, 
terra-cotta,  ornamental  iron-work,  and  furniture. 

The  community  also  raises  most  that  it  needs 
for  food.  (For  its  profit-sharing  plan,  see  Hub- 
bard, Elbert). 

RXJGE,  ARNOLD:  Professor;  revolutionist; 
bom  Bergen,  island  of  Rugen,  1802.  He  studied 
philology  and  philosophy  at  Halle,  Jena,  and 
Heidelberg;  in  1824  he  was  imprisoned  for  five 
years  at  Colberg,  for  membership  in  a  secret  politi- 
cal society;  1831  he  was  appomted  professor  of 
esthetics  at  Halle,  and  attracted  much  attention 
as  a  philosophical  critic;  1843  he  joined  Karl 
Marx  (q.  v.)  in  Paris,  and  they  published  the 
"Deutsch-franzdsische  Jahrbucher."  He  was 
elected  to  the  Grerman  Parliament  in  1848,  and 
the  same  year  founded  the  paper  Reform  at  Berlin. 
This  was  soon  supprest,  and  after  attempts  at 
revolutionary  intrigue  in  Dresden  and  Carlsruhe 
he  went  to  London  in  1849  and  formed  a  Euro- 
pean Democratic  committee  with  Ledru-RoUin 
and  Mazzini  in  London.  He  died  at  Briehton, 
1880.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  woncs  he 
published  "Zwei  Jahre  in  Paris";  "Poetische 
Bilder"  and  "Politische  Bilder";  "Unser  Sys- 
tem"; "Ausfruherer  Zeit";  "Manifest  an  aas 
deutsche  Volk." 

RUSH,  BENJAMnr:  Abolitionist;  bom  By- 
berry,  near  Philadelphia,  1746.  He  studied  med- 
icine in  Philadelphia,  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Paris;  began  practise  in  Philadelphia  in  1769,  and 
made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  college 
there.  In  the  provincial  conference  in  Pennsyl- 
vania he  moved  the  resolution  to  formulate  its 
sentiments  for  a  Declaration  of  Independence; 
chosen  to  the  Continental  Congress;  became  one 
of  the  signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Dr.  Rush  was  made  surgeon-general  of  the  middle 
department  of  the  army,  and  soon  after  physician- 
general. 

In  1778  he  resigned  his  position  because  of 
wrongs  done  to  the  soldiers  in  regard  to  the 
hospital  stores,  and  resumed  practise  in  Phila- 
delphia. About  1785  he  planned  there  the  first 
dispensary  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  state  convention  he  was  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  federal  constitution.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  to 
form  a  state  constitution. 

While  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  1793,  Dr. 
Rush  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Ramsay  to  have  saved 
6.000  persons  in  Philadelphia  from  death  by  that 
disease.  He  received  many  honors  therefor  from 
Europe  as  well  as  America.  He  was  president  of 
the  &>ciety  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  of 


many  other  moral  and  religious  societies,  and  a 
frequent  writer  on  reform  themes.  Treasurer  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint  from  1799  till  his  death  in  1813. 

RUSKIK,  JOHV:  Bora  in  London,  1819,  the 
son  of  a  wetdthy  wine  merchant.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  home  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  painting,  under  J.  D. 
Harding  and  Copley  Fieldmg.  In  1843  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  'MoHem  Painters," 
the  noted  defense  of  Turner's  art.  He  published 
the  second  volume  in  1846,  and  the  remaining 
volumes  in  1856  and  i860,  after  a  residence  in 
Italy  and  a  careful  study  of  Italian  art.  In  1849 
appeared  the  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture, ' 
and  from  1851  to  1853  the  three  volumes  of  the 
"Stones  of  Venice.'  In  1869  he  was  elected 
Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Oxford,  and  reelect- 
ed in  1876  and  1883 ;  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  in  1884,  since  when  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Brantwood,  Coniston.  His  first  writing  on 
economic  subjects  was  "Unto  this  Last,"  essays 
republished  from  the  ComhUl  Magazine  in  1862.  / 
This,  with  "Munera  Pulveris"  (1862-63),  "The\/ 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive"  (1866),  and  the  letters  to 
workingf  men,  "Fors  Clavigera"  (1871-84),  em- 
body his  economic  teachings.  He  and  Carlyle 
may  be  said  to  be  the  prophets  of  the  modem 
English  Socialist  movement. 

'The  essence  of  his  social  teaching  may,  perhaps, 
be  put  in  one  of  his  own  phrases:  "There  is  no 
wealth  but  life ;  life  including  all  its  powers  of  love, 
of  joy,  and  of  admiration." 

From  this  teaching  springs  all  else.  Because 
noble  life  is  wealth  it  follows,  with  Ruskin,  that 
that  country  is  richest  which  nourishes  the  great- 
est number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings; 
that  that  man  is  wealthiest  who,  having  perfected 
the  functions  of  his  own  life  to  the  utmost,  has 
also  the  widest  helpful  influence,  both  personal 
and  by  means  of  his  possessions,  over  the  lives  of 
others. 

Moreover,  because  life  is  wealth,  it  follows  that 
only  that  which  contributes  life  has  a  right  to  re-  / 
turn  in  wealth;  hence  interest,  the  return  of  money  ' 
for  the  use  of  dead  money,  is  wrong — only  those 
have  a  right  to  share  in  the  products  of  industry 
who  have  put  into  the  operation  some  industry 
themselves,  some  out^o  of  their  own  life.  . 

These  two  conceptions,  the  law  of  wealth  and  \ 
the  law  of  service,  run  through  all  of  Ruskin's 
works.  He  teaches  that  wealth  is  ' '  the  possession 
of  the  valuable  by  the  valiant";  that  service  bi<k 
English  men  and  women  to  become  "Soldiers  of 
the  Plowshare  as  well  as  Soldiers  of  the  Sword." 

Ruskin  taught  from  these  principles,  first,  the 
law  of  "Property  to  whom  proper "^-or  that  land  "* 
and  tools  belong  to  those  who  can  use  them; 
secondly,  that  he  who  can,  should  use  his  tools — 
use  his  tools  to  develop  life,  the  highest  life  in  him- 
self and  others ;  thirdly,  that  this  highest  life  can 
only  be  by  cogoeiation  instead  of  by  competition, 
the  thoughtfof  what  we  can  give  rather  than  of 
what  we  can  get,  the  thoujght  of  what  we  are  rather 
than  of  what  we  have.  This,  added  to  Ruskin's 
teaching  as  regards  art,  constitutes  Ruskin's  social 
system.  Histheoryof  art  and  his  theory  of  society 
he  never  divorces,  because  they  are  both  part  of 
his  one  theory  of  life.  Of  art  he  taught,  first,  that  .^ , 
the  life  of  art  is  in  religion ;  secondly,  that  its  food 
is  in  the  ocular  and  passionate  love  of  nature; 
thirdly,  that  its  health  is  in  the_  humility  of  its 
artists.  Applying  this  to  his  social  teaching,  his 
outcome  was  that  society  should  be  a  cooperation 
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or  communism  of  artists,  submitting  themselves 
humbly  to  the  law  of  love,  and  in  the  joy  of 
beauty  working  to  produce  the  highest  and  the 
noblest  that  is  in  them. 

Ruskin  calls  himself  a  communist — ^in  his  own 
phrase,  "the  reddest  of  the  red."     Yet,  in  equal- 
ity of  property  he  did  not  believe.     In  creating 
his  St.  George's  Guild  he  distinctly  says  that  there 
should  be  '  no  equality  upon  it,  but  recognition 
of  every  bettemess,  and  reprobation  of  every 
worseness."     He  believed  in  government,  in  the 
State ;  in  the  cooperation  of  workers  in  the  State ; 
in  award  for  worth;  he  did  not  believe  in  interest; 
.  he  did  not  believe  in  the  capitalist ;  he  was  the  bit- 
{ terest  foe  of  the  wage  system  and  of  the  laissez- 
-faire political  economy. 

Ruskin  was  not,  however,  a  Socialist  in  all 
things.  Politically,  he  was  conservative.  His 
socialism  was  paternal,  not  fraternal.  He  would 
not  seek  for  reform  through  political  action.  He 
shrank  from  the  rough  and  prosaic  machinery 
of  politics.  The  gospel  of  art  has  rarely  been 
married  to  the  gospel  of  the  ballot  box.  Politi- 
cally, Ruskin  became  reactionary. 

Yet  Ruskin  attempted  the  concrete,  altho  this 
not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  concrete  itself  as 
because,  in  trying  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  he  could 
alone  be  consistent.  His  St.  George's  Guild  was 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  his  teaching. 

"The  more  I  see  of  writing,"  he  says,  the  less 
I  care  for  it ;  one  may  do  more  with  a  man  by  get- 
ting ten  words  spoken  to  him,  face  to  face,  than 
by  the  black-lettering  of  a  whole  life's  thought." 

A  valuable  account  of  the  Guild  mav  be  found 
in  Edward  Cook's  "Studies  in  Ruskin    : 

"It  wu  in  May,  18; i,"  aays  Mr.  Cook,  "that  the  scheme 
was  first  made  public.  In  the  Fors  for  that  month  Mr.  Rus- 
Idn  called  on  any  landlords  to  come  and  help  him  who 
would  lika  better  to  be  served  by  men  than  by  Iron  devils, 
and  any  tenants,  and  any  workmen,  who  could  vow  to  work 
and  live  faithfully  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  of  their  home. 
All  who  Joined  St.  George's  standard  were  to  do  as  Mr.  Rtu- 
Idn  undertook  to  do;  to  give  the  tenth  of  what  tliey  >iad 
and  what  they  earned,  not  to  emigmte  with,  but  to  stay  in 
England  with,  and  to  make  a  happy  England  of  her  once 
more." 

The  Guild  had  an  agricultural,  an  industrial,  and  an  artistic 
character.  On  land  bought  by  the  Guild,  to  which  Ruskin 
himself  largely  contributed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
on  an  agricultural  community  according  to  Rusldn's  "  Laws  oJE 
Life."     Mr.  Cook  says  of  this: 

"The  agricultural  experiments  of  the  St.  George's  Guild 
have  not  oeen  a  brilliant  success.  Perhaps  they  have  not 
been  given  a  fair  chance.  Perhaps  the  times  and  seasons 
have  been  impropitious.  But  whatever  explanations  or 
excuses  there  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  St.  George's 
farms  have  produced  very  little  except  a  plentiful  crop  of  dis- 
appointments. Mr.  Ruskin  has  drawn  many  charming  pic- 
tures of  his  idal  settlements;  but  the  realities  have  for  the 
mostpart  been  either  grim  or  grotesque,  or  (more  often)  both. 
The  Guild  is,  however,  the  owner  of  several  acres  d  land  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
hope  that  post  fUluies  will  lead  to  future  successes." 

Other  indnstrial  experiments  of  Mr.  Ruskin  have  been  in 
the  way  of  fostering  village  industries.  He  writes:  "  What- 
ever may  be  the  destiny  of  London,  or  Paris,  or  Rome  in  the 
future,  I  have  always  taught  that  the  problem  of  right  organ- 
isation of  country  life  was  wholly  independent  of  them." 
)  Mr.  Rusldn's  aim  was  not  to  organise  industrial  villages, 
\  Dut  to  revive,  in  existing  villages,  village  industry. 

Foremast  in  work  in  this  direction  stands  Mr.  Albert  Plem- 
ming's  attempt,  under  Rusldn's  influence,  to  bring  back  the 
old  industry  of  the  spinning-wheel  to  the  homes  and  villages 
dt  Westmoreland.  In  a  measure  it  has  succeeded,  as  one  can 
see  by  reading  Mr.  Plemming's  own  account  of  it,  printed  in 
"Studies  in  Ruskin." 

Another  experiment  was  the  making  of  "St.  George's 
cloth"  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  undertaken  with  Rusldn's  help  by 
Mr.  Egbert  Rydings.  Tbe  mill  was  built  in  romantic  architec- 
ture by  the  St.  GMrge's  Guild,  the  motive  power  being  water 
and  not  steam.  This  still  exists,  tho  it  has  passed  into 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  Guild. 

The  main  concrete  result  of  the  St.  GeorKe's  Guild  has, 
however,  not  unnaturally,  been  artistic,  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  the  unique  and  beautiful  Rusldn  Museum  at 
Meresbrook  HaU  Sheffield. 


Besides  these  industrial  experiments  Ruskin 
largely  used  his  inheritance  of  some  ;£2oo,ooo,  by 
aiding  Miss  Octavia  Hill  (see  Tbnembkts)  in  hor 
model  tenement  experiments,  in  making  loans 
without  interest,  and  in  other  philanthropic  ways. 

Rbfbrshcb:   Tht  Lift  and  Work  <^  John  Rnskin,  by  W.  G. 
Collingwood  (i  vols.,  1893). 

RUSKHr  COLLEGE  (Oxford,  England):  A 
working^an's  college,  founded  1899,  as  the  result 
of  agitation  by  Walter  Vrooman,  but  soon  paating 
out  of  his  hjuids.  Tho  started  with  the  aid  oS 
funds  of  friends,  it  has  been  largely  sustained  by 
the  contributions  of  working  men  themselves. 
Says  a  report  of  1904 : 

Ninety-five  thousand  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Soci- 
ety of  Engineers  have  raised  ;£i,3So  by  means  of  four  levies  at 
one  penny  each,  and  with  the  amount  of  their  last  levy  are 
maintaimng  nine  of  their  members  at  tbe  college  far  a  year; 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  have  devoted 
;^3oo  to  the  building  fund  and  established  three  acholar- 
snips;  the  Northern  Counties  Weavers  have  sent  sums 
amounting  to  ;£9o,  and  have  established  two  scholarships;  the 
London  Society  of  Cosnpositois,  tbe  Scottish  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society,  and  many  worUnc-dass  orgamxations 
have  sent  contributions;  many  of  the  students  who  have  been 
in  residence  at  Ruskin  College  were  sent  and  paid  for  by  their 
fellow  working  men,  and  there  have  even  been  cases  in  whicdi 
men  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  tbe  wife  and  childrea  at 
a  comrade  during  his  absence  at  college. 

The  college  is  intended  for  working  men  who 
are  desirous  of  taking  part  in  public  and  social 
work,  and  the  subjects  taught  bear  principidl^ 
upon  social  and  industrial  questions — viz.,  politi- 
cal economy,  industrial  history,  history  of  social 
movements,  citizenship,  local  government,  soci- 
ology, and  logic.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  two 
ways:  (i)  by  residence  at  the  college,  and  (3)  by 
means  of  a  correspondence  school,  which  enables 
those  who  cannot  leave  their  work  to  learn  the 
same  subjects  through  the  post.  The  fees  for 
residence  at  Ruskin  College  are  ^^a  per  annum, 
including  board,  lodging,  and  ttdtion.  The  fees 
for  membership  of  the  correspondence  school  are 
15.  entrance  fee  and  is.  per  month.  Tlie  move- 
ment is  under  the  control  of  a  council. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  the  life  at  Ruskin 
college  is  that  the  men  themselves  do  most  of  the 
housework,  taking  their  turns  at  scrubbing 
floors,  washing  up  crockery,  etc.  There  are  no 
servants  except  a  cook. 

That  the  students  are  genuine  working  men 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  thirty-four  in  residence  in  1004: 
engineers,  9;  miners,  9;  weavers,.4;  chain  malcer, 
bricklayer,  dock  laborer,  railway  workers,  3; 
clerk,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  boiler-maker,  mason. 
cloth-looker,  i  each.  Nearly  all  are  members  of 
trade  or^^izations,  and  several  hold  representa- 
tive positions  in  their  societies. 

At  first  laughed  at  in  Oxford,  the  best  minds  in 
the  university  soon  recognized  Ruskin  College. 
Men  like  Dr.  Caird,  the  Master  of  Balliol;  Dr. 
(joudy,  the  regius  professor  of  civil  law,  and  the 
late  Prof.  F.  York  Powell,  became  members  of 
the  council  of  the  college,  and  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors threw  open  their  lectures  to  the  young 
workmen. 

The  correspondence  department  of  the  Rusldn 
College  is  qmte  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  the 
work  among  the  resident  students.  By  its  means 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
in  many  of  the  colonies  are  studying  from  week 
to  week.  Printed  outlines  of  the  month's  course 
of  study  are  sent  to  every  member,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text-book,  which  all  study,  parallel 
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readings  are  suggested  for  those  who  are  able  to 
read  more  widely. 

Principal  of  Ruskin  College,  Dennis  Hird,  M.A. ; 
vice-principal,  H.  B.  Lees  Smith,  M.A.;  general 
secretary,  Bertram  Wilson. 

RUSKIH  COOPERATIVE  COLONY:  In  1893 
Mr.  J.  A.  Waylaad,  editor  of  The  Coming  Nation, 
then  published  at  Greensburg,  Ind.,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  17,000,  conceived  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  cooperative  colony  to  be  operated  as  nearly 
upon  the  plans  laid  down  in  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward  '  as  the  present  competitive  system 
would  permit.  He  proposed  to  make  The  Com- 
ing Nation  the  organ  and  basis  of  the  movement. 
If  the  workers,  who  had  pushed  the  circulation  so 
far,  would  increase  it  to  100,000,  the  profits  would 
amount  to  $23,000  a  year.  This  he  would  turn 
over  to  an  association  to  buy  land  and  to  found 
a  cooperative  village,  to  which  he  would  transfer 
the  printing  plant.  Each  member,  man  or  wom- 
an, was  to  have  an  equal  voice,  whether  con- 
tributing much  or  little.  No  one  would  be 
obliged  to  work  for  the  community.  Every  one 
was  to  be  free  to  do  as  he  or  she  willed,  so  long 
as  in  so  doing  the  equal  rights  of  others  were 
not  infringed. 

This  proposition  met  with  favor.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  grew  rapidly.  Steps  were  taken 
to  select  a  site,  and  by  July  35,  1894,  when  the 
printing  plant  was  moved  to  Tennessee  City, 
Term.,  the  subscription  list  had  reached  60,000, 
and  a  Ruskin  cooperative  association  was 
jformed  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  with  Mr. 
Wayland  as  president.  But  dissensions  rose 
almost  from  the  start;  anarchistic  and  socialistic 
elements  could  not  combine.  Mr.  Wayland  was 
criticized  for  selecting  the  site  despite  the  adverse 
report  of  his  own_  agent.  It  certainly  was  not 
favorable.  The  circulation  of  the  paper,  how- 
ever, grew,  and  the  colonists  had  to  some  extent 
to  <^iange  their  ideals.  A  stock  company  was  or- 
ganized under  a  mining  and  manufacturing  char- 
ter, the  stock  limited  to  $500,000.  The  actual 
capital  was  $17,050.40.  This  included  1,000 
acres  of  land,  the  plant  of  The  Coming  Nation, 
and  contributions  from  the  members.  Shares 
were  sold  to  the  members  at  $500  each.  Wives  of 
charter  members  were  given  shares  to  put  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  husbands.  Not 
adopting  communism,  it  became  necessary  to  fix 
a  wage  scale,  that  all  might  be  able  to  purchase 
supphes,  and  dissension  arose  over  this.  The 
colony  also  began  to  purchase  produce  of  the 
neighboring  farmers  and  sell  this  at  a  profit,  a 
proceeding  much  criticized  by  many  in  the  com- 
munity. Dissensions  with  Mr.  Wayland  were 
more  serious.  Mr.  Wayland  was  determined  to 
have  fun  control  of  the  printing  plant  and  The 
Coming  Nation  or  sever  his  connection  with  the 
body;  so  he  made  a  proposition  to  lease  the  plant 
and  paper  on  terms  which  he  named,  and  g^ve 
the  stockholders  just  fifteen  minutes  to  decide. 
Fearing  disaster  to  the  colony  should  President 
Wayland  quit  the  management  of  the  paper,  his 
proposition  was  accepted  by  a  vote  01  35  to  2. 
But  the  vote  was  a  reluctsuit  one,  made  under 
pressure  and  afterward  regretted.  Resigna- 
tions followed  thick  and  fast.  Timid  members 
withdrew,  receiving  in  all  cases  the  full  amount 
paid  for  their  stock.  This  practise  on  the  part  of 
the  colony,  while  indicating  a  strong  desire  to 
avoid  injustice,  was  undoubtedly  a  source  of 
weakness,  as  many  members  withdrew  who  would 


otherwise  have  remained  and  become  peculiariy 
useful.  But,  despite  withdrawals,  the  colony 
seemed  to  be  makmg  progress  when  Mr.  Wayland 
made  a  demand  for  the  ownership  of  a  new 
perfecting  press  which  had  cost  the  association 
$5,000.  This  was  regarded  as  unjust,  and  re- 
fused. 

Mr.  Wayland  left  the  colony  (1895)  and  started 
The  Appeal  to  Reason,  at  Girard,  Kan.,  and  later 
the  colony  itself  removed  to  a  better  site  at  Cave 
Mills,  Tenn.,  six  miles  from  Tennessee  City. 

In  less  than  a  year  the  work  of  building  the  new 
homes  had  been  accomplished.  But  the  colo- 
nists were  hardly  establi^ed  in  their  new  quarters 
before  fresh  troubles  began.  New  members  had 
come  in,  and  the  old  charter  members  began  to 
fear  that  they  were  to  lose  control.  So  they  did 
some  scheming  to  retain  their  places.  They  re- 
fused to  issue  stock  to  the  wives  of  the  new  mem- 
bers on  the  same  conditions  as  it  was  issued  to 
their  own. 

Feeling  became  intense  and  bitter.  Finally,  the 
"charters,"  as  they  were  called,  resigned  in  a 
body  and  helped  to  elect  the  most  turbulent  of 
their  opponents,  thinking  that  a  short  experience 
under  the  new  management  would  result  in  a  re- 
turn to  the  old.  But  this  did  not  happen.  The 
Coming  Nation,^  entirely  controlled  by  the  editor, 
had  for  some  time  been  favoring  the  anarchistic 
policy.  Individuals,  it  taught,  should  be  free  to 
do  as  they  pleased,  independent  of  the  collectivity. 
Articles  were  published  scathing  religion  and  ex- 
pressing contempt  for  the  mamage  bond.  When 
a  petition,  signed  by  twenty-two  members,  was 
presented  to  the  board  of  directors,  now'  con- 
trolled by  the  charter  members,  asking  that  The 
Coming  Nation  declare  itself  for  socialian  and  op- 
posed to  anarchy,  it  was  promptly  tabled.  Tlus 
was  the  beginning  of  a  bitter  and  relentless  con- 
flict between  the  socialistic  and  anarchistic  ele- 
ments which  ended  in  a  series  of  injunctions, 
most  of  which  failed  to  hold,  but  one  of  which 
(based  on  the  claim  that  the  building  of  houses 
and  the  running  of  schools,  a  lyceum,  and  a  dining- 
hall  were  inconsistent  with  the  charter  of  a  mining 
and  manufacturing  company)  resulted  in  throw- 
ing the  colony  in^o  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
stripping  it  of  property  valued  at  $100,000,  tho 
the  corporation  did  not  owe  a  dollar.  The  dis- 
appointed colonists  met  and  organized  anew. 
They  were  able  to  retain  their  printing  plant  and 
some  of  their  personal  efiects,  but  their  land, 
springs,  caves,  communal  house,  dwellings,  col- 
lege building,  and  other  appurtenances,  v^ued  at' 
over  $100,000,  were  sold  to  a  company  which,  it 
is  said,  included  court  officers  and  attorneys  who 
figured  in  the  legal  proceedings." 

Over  250  of  the  colonists,  however,  unconquer- 
able in  spirit,  determined  to  try  again.  At^reat 
expense  they  moved  to  Duke,  Ga.,  in  Ware  Coun- 
ty, and  with  £^«at  energy  successfully  started 
anew,  calling  it  the  Ruskin  Commonwealth, 
and  still  publishing  The  Coming  Nation.  All  the 
members  were  pledged  to  the  principles  of  the 
community,  wmch  were  socialistic,  and  to  an 
obedience  to  the  Golden  Rule  in  word  and  deed, 
Strenuous  endeavor  brought  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  gradually  memb««  resigned  till  at  last 
the  colony  was  etided. 

RUSSELL,   HOWARD  H.:   Founder  of   the 

Anti-Saloon  League  and  present  state  superin- 
tendent of  the  league  in  New  York  State ;  bom 
1855   at  Stillwater,  Minn.     A  lawyer  in    Iowa 
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from  1878-84,  he  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and 
was  a  Congregational  cleigyman  at  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  until  May,  1893,  when  he  ori^nated 
and  started  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  Ohio.  He 
has  since  devoted  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
spreading  of  the  league  throughout  the  country. 
A  federation  of  the  churches  against  saloons  has 
thus  been  formed  in  forty-four  states  and  terri- 
tories, with  nearly  400  persons  employed,  and  the 
league  now  raises  and  expends  about  $400,000 
per  year.  Dr.  Russell  is  an  optimistic  oppor- 
tunist who  believes  in  omnipartizan  methods  for 
attaining  political  results,  and  he  firmly  trusts  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  and  the  churches  to  reform 
and  transform  untoward  social  conditions.  He 
received  the  dejjree  of  D.D.  in  1897. 

Dr.  Russell  is  author  of  "  A  Lawyer's  Exami- 
nation of  the  Bible"  and  many  articles  on  the 
temperance  reform.  Address:  no  East  izsth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

RUSSIA  (see  also  Russian  Revolutiok):  An 
autocracy;  the  present  czar,  Nicholas  II.,  em- 
peror since  1894,  is  descended  in  the  female  line 
from  Michael  Romanof,  elected  czar  in  16 13, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Rurih.  Peter 
I.  first  adopted  the  title  of  emperor  1721. 

I.  Statistics 

Area  in  Europe,  2,122,527  sq.  m. — including 
Poland,  Finland,  and  Ciscaucasia — ^with  125,- 
161,000  population  in  1905;  possessions  in  Asia 
— exclusive  of  the  southern  part  of  Sakharlin, 
Manchuria,  and  Mongolia — 6,207,662  sq.  m.,  with 
19,125,000  estimated  population  in  1897.  Total 
area  of  Russian  Empire,  including  inland  waters, 
8,647,657  sq.  m.;  population,  144,286,000.  The 
population  consists  chiefly  of  Aryan  stock — 
about  100,000,000;  92,000,000  Slavs;  there  are 
over  5,000,000  Jews;  17,669,000  Uralo-Altayans, 
e.  g.,  Finns,  Samojeas,  Tatars,  and  Tunguz; 
},6oo  Hyperboreans,  e.  g.,  Eskimos,  Chukchis, 
^amchadals,  Ainns,  Korikas,  etc.  The  principal 
cities  are:  St.  Petersburg,  1,429,000;  Moscow, 
1,092,360;  Warsaw,  756,426;  Odessa,  449,673; 
Lodz,  351,570;  Kiev,  319,000;  Riga,  282,230; 
Kishinev,  125,787;  Kronstadt,  59,525;  Nizhnij- 
Novgorod,  90,053;  Helsingfors,  106,067;  Baku, 
106,133;  Vladivostok,  38,000. 

There  were  in  1901  in  EuropeoH  Russia:  4,801,190  births; 
3,3i8,soi  deaths;  a.  surplus  of  births,  1,581,689;  and  863,408 
marna^es.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  was  a. 6  per 
cent  in  1901.  The  increase  of  population 
according  to  religious  confessions  per  x.ooo 
vital  was:  Mohammedans,  19.8;  Orthodox,  15.9; 
Jews,  14.5;  Roman  Catholics,  11. o;  Protes- 
tants, iG.o.  Averages  per  i.ooo  population; 
births,  47.9;  deaths,  33.1;  increase,  15.8.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  European  Russia,  where  there  are  r03.9  women  to  100 
men,  the  male  population  preponderates  largely  over  the 
female,  there  being,  e.  g.,  in  Turkestan  only  83  women  to  100 
men. 

In  the  whole  Russian  Empirt  there  were  in  1900:  births, 
6,141,433;  deaths,  3,8^0,110;  surplus,  1,311,113.  There  were 
in  the  total  population  71,909,300  males  and  71,070,800 
females. 

In  190S  Russia  gained  by  immigration  390,417,  and  lost 
by  emigration  473,7 10;  the  emigrants  were  mostly  Jews  going 
to  the  United  States  (136,093  in  1903). 

The  Orthodox-Catholic  (Greek  Church)  is  the  established  re- 
ligion and  is  supported  by  the  State.  The  emperor  is  theoretic- 
ally the  Summus  Episcopus  of  the  church,  altho  he  exercises 
that  right  only  in  regard  to  appointments  and  never  concern- 
ing ritual  and  doctrine.  Nominally,  all  religions  are  tolerated ; 
practically,  all  but  the  Orthodox  are  persecuted,  particularly 
the  Jewish.  In  1897  the  Orthodox  and  Uniate  churches 
bad  87,ri3,6o4  members;  the  Roman  Catholic,  11,467,994; 
the  Lutheran,  3,571,653;  the  Mohammedan,  13,906.97a;  the 
Btiddhists,  433,863.    ^e  Dissidents  (Stundists,  etc.)  from 
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the  Orthodox  Church  numbered  s,»o4.596;  the  Aiumuen  « 
Gregorians,  1,179,341.  The  Orthodox  Chmcfa  is  governed  by  ', 
the  Holy  Synod.     There  are  3  metropolitans,  14  archbisbopi.  :' 


and  50  Inshops.  In  1903  there  were  49.703  ditirtrbei — {wivrnta 
and  public — and  18.946  chapels;  46,827  priests  and  deaconi; 
and  58,539  cantors.  The  monasteries  numbered  863  with 
8,455  monks  and  10.000  nuiu,  besides  numerous  aspirants  of 
each  sex.  The  expenditure  oi  the  Holy  Synod  in  1906  was: 
39,136,155  rubles  from  the  imperial  budget,  and  x,75>.i46 
from  that  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Russia  has  made  vast  strides  in  education  during  the  hat 

twenty-five  years,  both  in  regard  to  higher  and  elementary 

instruction.     In    1873    there   were    6,145    students    in    the 

universities;  in  1904.  19,394.     There  was  one 

school  for  3,665  snd   one    pupil  for  48  isi- 

Sdligion     habitants  in   1885;  in   1903  the  proportions 

jinj  had   changed  to   1,533  ^^^  >6  respectively. 

vj       4.1         '^^  percentage  of  the  school  popnlatioo  was 

AlUMUon    ,.3  of  the  total,  against  3i.6  in  the  U.  Sl 

Nevertheless,  the  percentage  of  tltiterates  for 

the  empire  is  73  for  the  population  over  nine 

years  of  age.     It  is  smallest  in  Esthonia,  ao.i;  largest  in  the 


with  309,394  teachers  and  5,344.747  pupils^ — 3.79J  male  and 
I. S5Z. 739  female.  The  middle  schools  of  various  lands  for 
both  sexes  number  15.86  with  about  41^,500  pnxpils.     Higher 


education  is  fostered  bv  nine  universities  and  a  number  of 
technical  and  special  schools,  among  which  a  medical  s^ool 
for  women  deserves  special  mention.  The  State  granted  hi 
1906  through  its  various  agencies  76,691,499  rubles  for  edu- 
cation. 

Finland  needs  separate  treatment  in  regard  to  education, 
since  its  system  of  mstruction  is  entirely  independent  at  and 
vastly- superior  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  Russia.  Its 
percenta^  of  illiteracy  is  among  the  sxnallest  in  £un>pe.  It 
has  a  university  at  Helsingfors  with  x.03  z  students,  axnoog 
them  338  women  in  1904.  T^e  school-age  lasts  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifteenth  year;  attendance  is  compulsory,  and 
strictly  enforced. 

The  pTcat  maj<mty  of  the  population  erf  Russia  is  occupied 
in  agriculture.  About  135,6x3,300  people  lived  in  the 
country  or  in  villages,  and  18,^66,800  in  cities.     The  State 

and    the    imperial    family  owned   (1905)    in 

Russia  proper:  393,968,000  acres,  or  34.0  per 
Indnstry     cent;  the  peasants,  374.634.000.  or  31.3   per 

cent;  private  owners  and  town^  398,307.000. 

or  35.7  percent;  the  remainder, \3.45S,ooo,  or 
8  per  cent,  is  tmfit  for  culture.  In  1899  the  State  and  the 
crown  owned  in  Poland:  z, 808, 000  acres,  or  5.9  per  cent;  the 
peasants.  13,584,000,  or  44.5  per  cent:  private  owners,  towns. 
etc.,  15,106,000,  or  45.0  per  cent;  tmnt  for  culture,  1,389,000. 
or  4.6  per  cent.  In  1904  the  areas  tmder  crops  in  the  empire 
were:  cereals,  334,730,000  acres;  potatoes,  xo.318.ooo;  mead- 
ows, 93,404,000;  total  imder  cultivation,  337,453,000  acres. 
The  crop  of  cereals  of  the  empire  in  zgojS  amounted  to 
3*783,810,000  poods — each  equal  to  thirty-six  pounds:  that 
of  potatoes,  1.747,446,800;  of  hay,  3.973,008,800.  Tnms- 
caucasia  produced  17. 043.000  gallons  cd  wine  in  XS99  on 
350,675  acres  of  vineyards;  tea  planting  is  also  extending  in 
this  province.  In  the  whole  empire  the  tobacco  crop  yielded 
99.459  tons  in  i903from  i75,72oacres.  , 

The  cotton  crop  is  becoming  important,  chieflyw  Tmk^slan; 
the  yield  in  1888  was  335, 148  nv/.  from  3x4,115  acres;  in  X90S. 

? 50,330  cwt.  from  53x,o37  acres.  Transcaucasia  producaed 
X903)  340,000  cwt.  at  raw  cotton;  Khiva  and  Bokhaim, 
638.000.  Turkestan  produced  2.670.000  cwt.  of  rice  and 
77^380  avt.  of  cocoon  silk  in  X903. 

The  live  stock  of  the  empire  in  1904  numbered  39.539,000 
horses;  40,564.000  cattle;  64.394,000  sheep  and  goats: 
13.668.000  swine;  the  number  of  these  animals  in  European 
Russia  was:  34,051,000;  33,308,000;  47,496,000;  Z3, 197,000, 
respectively. 

A  larxns  area  of  the  empire  is  covered  by  forests,  but  only 
that  of  European  Russia  can  be  estimated  with  any  approach 
to  certainty.  Russia  proper  has  474,000.000  acres  oc  wood- 
land, or  39  per  cent;  nnland,  50,500,000,  or  63  per  cent;  Po- 
land, 6,700.000,  or  33  per  cent;  the  Caucasus, 
18.700.000,  or  17  per  cent.     The  total  fw  this 

Forestry  region  is  550,000.000  acres,  or  39  per  cent  o£ 
the  total  area.  The  State  is  the  larmt  owner 
of  forests,  possessing  64  per  cent  in  European 
Russia;  private  owners  with  33  per  cent  come  next;  peasants 
vnth  _9  per  cent  follow;  the  crown  owns  3  per  cent,  and  x  per 
cent  18  divided  among  municipalities,  villages,  etc  The  total 
area  of  the  State  forests  in  the  empire,  including  the  Anuir  re- 
gion, covered  948,073.763  acres:  the  revenue  in  1904  amounted 
to  60,45  '  ,000  rubles;  expenses,  t  x,  143,000;  surplus,  49.3  xo,ooo. 

Russia  is  rich  in  minerals.  The  output  in  1904  was:  Gold 
(unrefined),  37*503  kilograms;  platinum,  4,93^;  stiver.  1,03s: 
lead,  336  kms;  zinc,  10,445:  copper.  8,480;  pw  iron,  3,900.000; 
iron  and  steel.  2,408,000;  coal,  18,630,000:  naphtha.  9,948,000; 
salt,  1,84^.000.  About  500,000  people  were  engaged  hi 
various  mining  concerns.  In  1903  Russia  had  16,713  manu- 
facturing establishments  with  x,  7  XX,  75  5  employees — x.  1x1.7x7 
men,  399,388  women,  iSo,88i  chilclren,  anci  19.769  people 
whose  sex  and  age  were  not  stated.  Textile  industries  em- 
ployed 708.186;  articles  of  food,  3031913;  metal  working,  ex* 
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chui've o(  miniiis,  ssi.ais;  pottery,  150.809.  In  iges  Rimik 
'worked  16,180,100  poods  of  cotton  with  6,554,597  spindles 
and  154,577  looms:  3,431  distilleries  produced  96,788,000 
gallons  cfucohol:  276  sugar  works  had  an  output  of  55,596,- 
ooo  poods  of  beet-sugar  from  1,591,746  acres  under  beet-root. 
In  1903  tobacco  plantations  covered  175,730  acres^jprodudng 
>9,459  tons  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.  Tne  manu- 
-acturing  and  financial  corporations  of  various  kinds  num- 
bered (1903)  1,455  with  an  estimated  capital  of  3,015,595,083 
rubles  in  shares — about  10  per  cent  M  which  was  foreign 
capital. 

Exports  in  1905,  1,047,017,000  rubles:  imports,  581,086,- 
000.     Both  exports  and  imports  are  made  chiefly  through 
Russia's  Btiropean  frontier  and  the  Black  Sea.     Only  9.3  per 
cent  at  the  customs  duties  are  from  the  Asiatic  frontier. 
The  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of 
food,  685,189,000  rubles;  raw  and  half-manu- 
ComilMro*    factuied  articles— chiefly  lumber  and  hides — 
393,381.000.     The  imports,  chiefly  raw  and 
half-manufactured  articles,  305.344,000  rubl»: 
and    manufactured   goods,    155,128,000.     Trade   was   prin- 
cipally with  Germany:  imports,  133,937,000  rubles:  exports, 
954,940,000;  United  Kingdom,  95,471,000  and  249.339,000. 
Russia  had  3,351  vessels  with  666,415  tons  in  the  mercan- 
tile marine  in  1904 — 831  steamers  with  382,866  tons,  and 
1,533  sailing  vessels  with  283.549  tons.     The  Baltic  ports  had 
5,930  shins  tnttred  with  3,850.000  tons;  the  Black  Sea  ports, 
4,yX9  with  6,943,000:  in  the  former  ports  5,968  ships  ei*arm 
with    3,930,000   tons:   in   the   latter,  4,866   with   6,902,000. 
Buropean  Russia  has  76,500  miles  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lalces 
—  x6,68o  navigable  for  steamers,  8,105  for  sailing  vessels, 
36.800  for  rafts.      In  1900  about  26,154  ve^ls  with  138.871 
men  carried  1,402,000,000  poods  of  freight  on  the  rivers  and 
canals.     The  naphtha  flotilla  of  the  Caspian  Sea  numbers  57 
steamers  and  363  sailing  vessels  which  carried  over  30,000,000 
cwt.  of  naphtha. 

In  1906  Russia  had  40,748  miles  of  railroads;  33,743  in 
Burope  and  8,005  in  Asia.  Of  this  lailway  net  36,816  iniles 
"were  owned  and  operated  by  the  State.  In  X897  the  railway 
net  amounted  in^  all  only  to  15,636  iniles.  The  railrtjads 
carried  in  1905  about  109.166,000  passengers,  7.858,000  poods 
of  freight,  and  received  564,800^,000  rubles  in  Buropean 
Russia  exclusive  of  Finland.  The  railroads  in  Asiatic 
Russia  carried  3,605,000  passengers,  154,000,000  poods,  and 
received  41,694,000  rubles. 

The  posts  are  extending  with  the  railways.  In  1904  Russia 
had  100,096  miles  of  telegraph  lines  with  356,030  iniles  of 
wire,  and  87,746  miles  of  telephone  wire.  The  revenue  from 
these  three  services  was  66,876.037  rubles;  expenditure, 
40,545,845;  surplus,  16,330,191.  The  figures  in  1899  stood: 
revenue,  39,440,7x7;  expenses,  33,156,433;  deficit,  3,715,706. 
Previous  to  190 1  these  services  had  always  deficits,  since  that 
time  surpluses. 

The  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  3,034,558,453  rubles 
in     X905;    ordinary    expenditures,     1,935, 176,047;    surplus, 
99,383,405.    Extraordinary  revenues,  793,5 1^,- 
1^7;  expenditures,  1,379,576,863.     The  pnn- 
KlUUlM      cipal  sources  of  the  orviinary  revenue  were: 
taxes    direct,    136,896,335    rubles:    indirect, 
408,653,541:  duties,  99,995,401:  State  monop- 
olies, 685,767,651;  State  domains,  553,049,567:  redemption 
of   land,   55,435,756;   miscellaneous,   etc.,    77,720.696.     The 
extraordinary  revenue  came  chiefly  from  State  loans.     The 
ordinary  expenditures   were   chiefly  for:   war,    378,077,115 


rubles;  Ministry  of  Finance,  339,055,502:  interest  on  loans, 
306,556,193:  navy,  116,694,465.  The  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures were  chiefly  for  the  war  with  Japan,  1,137,298,614. 


The  total  national  debt  on  Jan.  i,  1907,  was  8,375,645,948 
rubles,  or  over  58  rubles  per  capita. 

The  army  and  navy  of  Russia  are  being  reorganized  since 
the  Japanese  war  in  1904  and  1905.  and  are  at  present  in  a 
transitive  stage.  The  peace  strength  of  the  army  is  about 
1,100,000  men;  the  war  footing,  4,000,000;  that  of  the  navy, 
69,000  and  100,000  respectively. 

Owing  to  the  recent  political  upheaval  in  Russia  everything 
is  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  the  percentage  of  offenders  is  large. 
In  1001  the  total  number  of  persons  in  prisons  was  709,807 — 
631,699  men,  78,108  women;  30,894  of  this  number  were 
voluntarily  following  parents  or  husbands  into  exile — 9,801 
men  and  11,093  women.  The  number  of  persons  condemned 
doling  1904  was  58,931;  acquitted,  38,610;  discharged,  2 1,354. 


n.  Constitution 

The  {^Dvemment  is  an  autocracy,  under  the 
czar,  Nicholas  II.  Apart  from  the  Duma  (for 
which  see  Russian  Rbvolution),^  the  czar  has 
four  chief  cotmcils:  (i)  the  Council  of  the  Em- 

gire,  the  members  of  which  he  appoints;  (2)  the 
Luling  Senate,  partly  deliberative  and  partly 
executive,  which  promulgates  all  laws  and  is  the 
high  court  of  justice;  (3)  the  Holy  Synod,  which 
superintends  religious  matters;  (4)  a  Committee 


of  Ministers,  reorganized  in  1905.  The  empire  is 
divided  into  9  general  governments,  Finland, 
Poland,  Wilna,  Kieff,  Moscow,  the  Caucasus, 
Turkestan,  the  Steppes,  and  Irkutsk,  each  with  a 
governor-general,  having  full  civil  and  military 
powers.  The  governments  are  divided  into  815 
districts,  with  their  own  administrative  institu- 
tions, and  with  special  governors  over  the  larger 
towns.  In  European  Russia  the  country  is 
divided  into  communes,  g^ups  of  which  form 
cantons.  The  districts  are  ruled  by  zemstvos,  in 
some  governments  made  elective,  and  in  which 
the  landowning  nobility  have  the  main  power. 
IJistrict  zemstvos  have  60  to  65  members,  about 
half  being  nobles  and  half  peasantry.  Provincial 
zemstvos  are  limited  to  the  nobility. 

The  empire,  however,  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
and  details  are  continually  changing.  Finland, 
Poland,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  are  separately 
governed,  and  are  granted  special  rights. 

russiah  REVOLtmpRr  the  PRESEFT: 

The  causes  that  have,jJiMe  Russia  revolutionary 
are  as  profound  a^<4liose  that  have  governed  the 
social  transform^ion  of  any  people.  The  race 
belongs  to  one  of  the  highest  of  the  white  types, 
the  covmtry  is  rich  and  vast,  the  harmful  tradi- 
tions of  many  other  European  na- 
tions have  been  absent.  The  system 
of  immemorial  Uttle  republics  has 
been  spread  over  the  land.  The 
peasants  have  always  governed  their  village 
affairs  through  the  most  thoroughgoing  and 
democratic  of  institutions.  There  has  been  no 
vestige  of  class  distinction  among  them.  The 
property  both  of  the  family  and  of  the  village  has 
been  owned,  and  to  a  moderate  extent  also  oper- 
ated, on  social  principles  rather  than  on  the  com- 
petitive principles  of  private  property.  Along 
with  a  rather  moderate  amotmt  of  superstition 
there  is  a  somewhat  ptu'e  and  sotmd  form  of 
primitive  Christianity — a  type  of  religion  and 
morality,  if  not  the  highest,  at  least  much  higher 
than  that  which  has  during  the  same  period  gov- 
erned in  neighboring  European  countries.  The 
great  cvirse  of  the  land  has  been  not  the  native 
institutions,  but  the  barbaric  government  left  by 
the  Tatar  invasions  and  the  hard  and  inflexible 
bureaucratic  conception  of  government  brought 
in  by  Peter  the  Great  from  Germany  in  her  worst 
absolutist  period.  It  is,  however,  impossible  in 
this  place  to  even  suggest  all  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  the  Russian  character  and  the  general 
conditions  that  have  created  a  nation  ready  for 
revolutionary  ideas.  We  must  be  satisfied  with 
tracing  the  specific  origin  of  the  present  revolu- 
tionary movement.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
divide"  the  history  of  the  revolution  into  five 
parts :  ( I )  The  Revolution  of  Ideas ;  (2)  The  Revo- 
lutionizing of  the  People;  (3)  The  Revolution  in 
Action;  (4)  The  Revolution  of  Institutions;  (s) 
The  Revolution  in  the  Individual  and  Society. 

Under  Peter  the  Great  Russia  secured  a  con- 
siderable contact  with  the  ideas  of  the  rest  of 
Europe;  but  they  were  imported  by  Peter  him- 
self and  forced  on  the  court  and  offi- 
cials by  autocratic  will .  Catherine  1 1 . 
fiursued  an  entirely  different  policy, 
n  bringing  to  her  court  Diderot  and 
other  leaders  of  European  thought, 
she  did  not  force  her  own  ideas  on  the 
upper  classes,  but  allowed  them  to  see  its  advan- 
tages by  personal  contact  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  European  civilization.    Again,  the  Napo- 
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leonic  wars  sent  young  Russian  officers  all  over 
Europe,  and  some  of  these  became  so  deeply 
afiected  as  to  organize  (in  1825)  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  czarism.  These  were  the  Decembrists, 
and  they  are  still  known  among  educated  Rus- 
sians as  the  forefathers  of  the  revolution. 

About  the  same  time  Russian  literature  began 
to  take  a  more  distinct  form,  and  writers  of  every 
kind,  from  historians  and  publicists  to  poets  and 
novelists,  were  filled  with  the  idea  of  regenerating 
Russian  institutions.  Autocratic  Russia,  with  per- 
fect justification,  considered  all  these  ideas  to  be 
revolutionary.  Even  before  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  (1861)  nearly  all  Russia,  which  took  a 

Eride  in  its  edtication  or  culture,  was  tinged  with 
beral,  radical,  and  revolutionary  ideas.  With 
the  emancipation  came  the  effort  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  Russian  youth  to  secure  a  real  knowl- 
edge and  leadership  of  the  peasantry  by  Uving 
among  them.  The  very  act  of  the  emancipation 
centered  the  attention  of  all  Russians  on  the 
broadest  political,  economic,  and  social  problems. 
The  brutal  treatment  by  the  government  of  the 
participants  in  this  movement  made  martyrs  of 
the  best  of  the  Russian  youth.  Since  that  time, 
and  for  a  whole  generation,  the  Russian  univer- 
sities have  been  centers  of  revolutionary  senti- 
ment, until  to-day  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
students  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  are 
both  Socialists  and  revolutionists,  not  only  in 
theory  but  in  fact.  Tens  of  thousands  have  gone 
to  prison  or  exile  for  the  cause;  thousands  nave 
been  put  to  death. 

The  revolution  of  ideas,  however,  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  youth.     The  educated 
people  of  Russia  are  known  as  a  single  class  by 
the  name  of  the  "intelligence."     The  whole  in- 
telligence— professors,    school-teach- 
m^        ers,   doctors,   scientists,  journalists, 
IntalUniifla  '"^t^rs-   *"<^    artists — is   permeated 
^^*^^  with     revolutionary     ideas.     Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  merely  liberal 
parties  have  for  years  been  members  of  the  So- 
cialist organizations.     Russian  literature  is  revo- 
'  lutionary;  the  Rtissian   press    is    revolutionary; 
,  Russian  art  is  revolutionary.     For  a  century  ad- 
vanced Russians  have  been  expecting  sooner  or 
later  a  complete  and  fundamental  revolution  of 
their  institutions.     They  have  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  every  person  of  character,  intelli- 
gence, and  practical  capacity  should  take  a  part 
m  reshaping  Rtissian  society.     All  Russians  of 
any  considerable  qualitv  of  mind  or  heart  have 
dedicated  a  large  part  of  their  energy  and  aspira- 
tions toward  preparing  themselves  for  the  comin|; 
_  change.    Rtissian  writers,  philosophers,  and  pubh- 
'  cists  have  realized  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
I  nation   whose    traditions — whether   of   religion, 
politics,  or  education — have  been  forced  on  it 
from  above;  and  that  some  day  that  nation  would 
I  wish  to  get  rid  of  those  traditions  and  that  there 
would  be  created  a  new  type  of  human  society. 
Like  Cotmt  Tolstoy,  they  have  not  only  been 
studying  Rtissian  history  and  modem  ideas  in 
general,  but  they  have  given  a  large  measure  of 
their  thought  and  feeling  toward  the  most  ftm- 
damental,  universal,  and  permanent  of  human 

Cblems:  what  is  the  destrable  evolution  of  the 
nan  type  and  what  is  the  desirable  form  of 
society?  Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  has  such  an  army  of  gifted  and 
emancipated  individtials  been  given  over  to  the 
conscious  consideration  of  the  development  of  a 
new  type  of  man  and  society. 


The  results  of  the  work  of  the  inteUectuals 
early  began  to  tell  among  the  people.  After  the 
emancipation  there  were  a  thousand  peasant  re- 
volts that  had  to  be  supprest  by  force 
>  Tba  Savnl  °^  arms.  These  revolts  were  not 
igtiiwitatTig  rfaimed  at  the  overturning  of  czar- 
ttiePMaL  ^^™'  ^^^  ^^  changing  the  conditions 
""*"  of  ownership  of  una. 


They  were, 
however,  inispired  with  a  spirit  of 
active  rebellion  against  the  local  and  viable  anns 
of  the  government,  and  the  spirit  which  was  then 
rife  made  a  very  fruitful  soil  for  more  fundamen- 
tal revolutionary  ideas.  In  some  Russian  vil- 
lages the  revolutionary  idea  has  predominated  for 
more  than  a  generation.  Of  course  such  villages 
,  are  few.  The  idea  of  self-government  was 
spreading  slowly  among  the  villages  when  Russia 
'  began  a  sudden  industrial  development.  Soon 
.after  the  emancipation  Russia's  financiers  dis- 
.covered  the  advantage  of  a  high  tariff  to  promote 
home  industry.  With  the  increase  of  this  tariff 
several  industries  rapidly  grew  up  during  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
early  "nineties"  a  second  and  more  important 
,  way  to  develop  industrial  Russia  was  discovered. 
Count  Witte  began  his  policy  of  obtaining  enor- 
mous loans  from  France  and  other  countries  for 
the  development  of  Russian  railways  and  other 
enterprises.  Under  the  stimultis  of  an  immense 
amotmt  of  railway  construction,  many  other  in- 
dtistries  flotirished,  and  Rttssia's  working  class 
rapidly  increased  in  ntimbers.  The  working 
class  was  drawn  from  the  villages;  but  as  every 
peasant  has  a  permanent  right  to  a  share  in  the 
■  village  property,  these  working  people  often  re- 
,  turn  to  their  villages  whera  they  spr^td  the  opin- 
ions and  ideas  they  obtained  in  town. 

In  the  late  "eighties,"  and  again  shortly  after 
the  coming  of  Nicholas  II.  to  the  throne,  eras  of 
strikes  broke  out,  and  the  world-wide  trouble 
between    employers   and    employed 
_.  was  introduced  in  the  Russian  Em- 

Werkm  ?*•*•  With  the  rise  of  industry  rose 
also  the  socialistic  ideas,  first  among 
the  students,  and  then  among  tJie 
working  men  themselves.  By  the  time  of  Father 
Gapon's  petition  to  the  czar  (Jan.  22,  1905), 
which  resulted  in  the  St.  Petersburg  massacre,  a 
very  large  part  of  the  working  men  had  be«n 
reached  Dy  the  Socialist  doctrines  carried  to 
them  principally  by  the  students  long  since  im- 
bued with  the  "German  Marxist  ideas.  -A  year 
after  the  massacre,  at  the  time  of  the  great  gen- 
eral strike,  it  was  evident  to  the  whole  world  that 
Russia's  industrial  working  class  was  fairly  per- 
meated with  revolutionary  ideas. 
'  This  spread  of  socialistic  and  revolutionary 
'ideas  among  the  city  laborers  has  doubtless 
been  the  principal  catise  for  the  present  revolti- 
tionary  attitude  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian 
peasants.  There  are  few  villages  that  do  not 
nave  in  the  midst  of  them  working  men  who  have 
Uved  long  in  the  cities,  have  seen  something  of 
the  industrial  conditions  of  our  times,  have  taken 
part  in  strikes,  joined  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions, and,  finally,  participated  in  revolutionary 
violence.  When  the  present  period  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  began,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Russian  peasants  were  already  converted  to  an 
attitude  of  rebellious  hostility  toward  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Since  the  war  with  Japan,  the  revolutionary 
ideas  gradually  called  forth  action.  The  begin- 
ning of  this  revolution,  and  perhaps  the  beginning 
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of  the  peasant  revolutionary  niovement,  may  be 
dated  trom  an  act  of  violence.      In  July,   1904, 
when  the  war  was  at  its  height,  the 
a.  Tka    •  n^nister  of  the  interior,  Von  Plehve, 
SavolBtiaii'  "^^^  lolled  by  a  member  of  the  social 
■^^"S?^  ■  revolutionary  party.   Von  Plehve  had 
embodied  in  himself  every  principle 
of  despotism,  and  had  taten  into  nis 
o'wn  hands  a  large  part  of  the  State  power.     He 
-was  a  master  of  the  arts  of  tyranny  and  had  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well  in  bottling  up  the  revolution- 
ary opinions  and  movements  that  were  at  that 
time  ripening.     Russia  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at 
•.Von  Plehve's  death. 

Von  Plehve  had  not  been  long  dead  before  a 
leader  of  liberal  opinion,  Prince  Sviatopolsk  Mir- 
■  sky,  came  into  power.     His  advent  to  the  min- 
;  istry  of  the  interior  marked  an   entirely  new 
period  in  Russian  history.     For  several  months 
there  was  a  moderate  freedom  of  press  and  assem- 
'  bly.     All  Russia  took  advantage  of  this  freedom 
to  give  the  spirit  of  revolution  a  voice,  and  protest 
against  the  terrible  war  that  had  been  waged 
^  against  its  will.     The  reign  of  comparative  free- 
'  dom  did  not  last  lon^,  but  it  brought  the  whole  of 
'  Rtissia  to  a  condition  of  extreme  excitement. 
The  liberals  exprest  their  desire  for  a  constitu- 
tional government  mainly  through  the  congress 
of  the  Zemstvos,  a  sort  of  local  government  board 
elected  by  landlords,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
'    hands  of  a  liberal  minority  through  the  inertia  of 
^  the  majority  of  conservative  proprietors.     This 
body  was  so  bold  as  to  ask  for  a  constitution  in  so 
many  words,  naming  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  a  word — Duma — ^that  is  itself  considered 
revolutionary  by  servants  of  the  czar.     They 
■were  soon  followed  by  other  public  congresses, 
such  as  those  of  the  physicians,  the  professors  and 
school-teachers,  the  engineers,  the  journalists  and 
writers.     But  the  aspirations  of  the  merely  in- 
•  tellectual  classes  did  not  lead  directly  to  any 
,  action. 

When,  however,  these  ideas  of  a  constitution 
and  a  representative  assembly  for  the  Russian 
'people,  fostered  by  the  revolutionary  organiza- 
'tions,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  working  classes, 
they  quickly  made  up  their  minds  to  act.     Since 
the  war,  both  the  economic  conditions  and  the 
police  regime  in  the  factories  had  become  harder 
than  ever.     Strikes  had  become  more  frequent, 
and  the  working  people  were  very  rapidly  joining 
•  the   most   active   revolutionary  or- 
VktiiM      ganizations.    Father  Gapon  preached 
Q^^      to  them  the  possibility  of  presenting 
^"f^       their  wishes  directly  to  the  czar  with 
some  chances  of  a  favorable  hear- 
ing.    He  knew  in  the  first  instance  that  the  at- 
tempt to  present  the  petition  might  lead  to  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  troops.     The  Socialists 
had  made  the  petition  still  stronger  with  the  full 
"expectation  that  it  might  lead  to  a  violent  crisis. 
'  The  massacre  of  Jan.  32,  1905,  marked  the  transi- 
'  tion  of  the  revolution  from  a  stage  of  mere  con- 
viction and  feeling  into  action.     After  the  mas- 
sacre the  whole  situation  was  changed.     All  the 
organizations  took  on  a  more  distinctly  revolution- 
.ary  tone.     They  no  longer  petitioned  but  de- 
'manded,  and  the  language  of  all  the  demands 
vlearly  suggested  the  ultimate  appeal  to  force  in 
case  of  necessity.     The  labor  organizations  def- 
initely abandoned  the  idea   of   asking  anything 
from  the  government,  and  have  ever  since  relied 
solely  on  revolutionary  means.     They  are  inter- 
ested in  tiie  first  and  second  Dumas,  and  only 


want  to  use  them  as  a  means  for  ovetttiming  the 
government.  The  organizations  of  the  professions 
were  soon  banded  together  in  the  Union  of  Unions 
which  declared  for  a  constitutional  assembly.  •* 
The  congress  of  the  Zemstvos  was  held  in  spite  of 
the  government  prohibition,  and  also  passed 
over  into  a  form  of  action.  All  the  members  of 
the  congress  pledged  themselves  to  take  no  part . 
in  the  functions  for  the  St.  Petersburg  govern- 
ment. 

As  to  the  revolutionary  organizations  them- 
selves, which  had  formerly  been  busy  with  the 
general   propaganda   among   the   peasants   and 
working  men,    they  now   began  to 
MallvlM     *""*  *     larger  part  of  their  attention » 
"^  toward  the   army  and  navy.    The^- 

result  was  huncfreds  of  ^strikes" 
among  the  soldiers,  the  mutiny  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  total  personnel  of  the  army  at  Se- 
vastopol, Reval,  and  Kronstadt,  and  the  sporadic 
mutinies  in  many  parts  of  Siberia,  at  Kiev,  and  in 
many  points  in  the  center  of  Russia.  This  was  a 
period  of  some  of  the  most  dramatic  events  of  the 
revolution — the  successful  capture  by  the  revo- 
lutionists and  the  holding  for  several  weeks  of  the 
cruiser  Kmiez  Potemkin,  and  the  partial  de-  ' 
struction  of  Kronstadt  and  Sebastopol.  However, 
the  government  soon  mastered  the  military  situ- 
ation. 

In  October,  1905,  the  situation  underwent  a 
sudden  and  fairly  complete  change.     The  Union 
of  Unions  and  the  leading  labor  organizations, 
especially  the  railway  union,  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing the  ideas  of  a  general  strike.     The  strike  was 
precipitated  by  the  attempt  of  the  government 
to  arrest  the  congress  of  the  railway  union  and  ' 
destroy  the  organization.     The  temper  of  all  the 
city  population  and  working  classes  was  ready 
for  a  trial  of  strength.     The   raii- 
VnlTWial    ^^^  union  declared  and  succeeded 
ajj^       in  effecting  a  general  strike  on  all  " 
the  important  railway  lines.    A  large 
majority  of  the  factory  population  fol- 
lowed; the  postal  and  telegraph  employees  joined 
in  the  strike,  the  street-cars  stopt,  and  even  the  ' 
drug   stores   were   closed.     The   administration 
was  so  complete  and  effective  that  the  czar  and 
the  court  party  were  sufficiently  alarmed  to  listen 
to  the  relatively  liberal  opinion  of  some  of  the 
higher  government  officials,  such  as  Count  Witte, 
and  the  czar  issued  the  manifesto  of  Oct.  17,  i9o^c;. 
The  October  manifesto  was  hailed  by  a  certam 
rather  moderate  section  of  Russian  opinion  as  a    . 
real  constitution ;  but  it  proved  to  consist  of  mere 
promises   like   many   former   liberal 
4.  Tha      ukases  issued  by  the  czar.     The  prin- 
— ^^  jj     ^ciple  of  autocracy  remained  as  before, 
baUtntloiu  ^""^  ^^^  '^^^  preserved  in  fact,  if  not 
uutmuv     jjj  principle  also,  the  right  to  with- 
draw his  promises  or  to  interpret 
them  to  suit  himself. 

Immediately  after  the  sudden  forcing  of  the 
manifesto  in  the  fall  of  1905,  when,  after  the 
great  general  strike,  the  czar  became  alarmed  and 
promised  some  sort  of  a  parliament 
p^^  ^     and  some  sort  of  individual  freedom, 
•t2^nr*„  some    of    the    more    educated    and 
MgBi  unur  thoughtful  members  of  the  bureau- 
cracy endeavored  to  form  an  organ- 
ization which  might  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  a 
measure  of  poptuar  support.     They  even  hoped, 
as  did  the  czar  and  his  chief  advisers,  that  this 
organization  might  secure  a  majority  in  the  elec- 
tions.   There  could  be  no  better  or  more  stupen- 
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dous  example  of  the  total  ignorance  of  the  czar 
and  his  advisers  of  their  own  people.  This  or- 
ganization, the  Party  of  Legal  Order,  together 
with  the  League  of  Pure  Russian  Men  and  a 
third  reactionary  organization  composed  largely 
of  military  officers,  obtained  altogether  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  representatives  in  the  Duma, 
with  all  the  coercion  and  police  measures  of  the 
government  to  aid  them. 

The  Party  of  Legal  Order  secured  its  more 
active  help  among  the  bureaucracy  itself.  It  is  a 
most  conservative  organization,  but  it  is  after  all 
a  political  party,  and  not  a  semimilitary  organi- 
zation, like  the  League  of  Pure  Russian  Men. 

The  League  of  the  Seventeenth  of  October  de- 
mands something  more  than  law  and  order.     Its 
ideal  government  is  that  of  the  Prussian  state, 
where  not  onlv  order  and  legality 
LaKffna      cist   within   tlie   bureaucracy,   but 
Bf  OatoSn  tlie  ■"'^'^'^  *^^  rights  of  the  individual  are 
Savintaenth  adequately     protected     and     where 
weiTOi  gygj^  person  has  his  place  in  society. 
This  party,   moreover,   demands  a 
I  share  for  the  people  in  the  government.     Autoc- 
racy, the  party  claims,  is  to  be  preserved,  but 
the  control  of  the  government  finances  is  to  be 
•shared  with  a  popular  assembly.     This  popular 
assembly  is  not,  and  in  fact  should  not  be,  en- 
tirely elected  on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  suffrage  should  certainly  not  be  either  equal 
or  direct.     These  things  the  czar  seemed  to  have 
promised  in  his  manifesto  of  the  17th  of  October. 
All  the  other  parties  of  importance  in  Russia 
are  revolutionary.     It  is  a  stuficient  recognition 
of  their  revolutionary  character  that  the  gov- 
(   ernment  has  declared  them  all  "illegal,"  and  that 
it  does  not  allow  them  to  hold  meetings,  or  to 
make  public  or  even  private  propaganda  of  any 
kind.     The  great  liberal  party  in  Russia,  and  the 
most  powerful  party  in  the  last  Dtmia  under  the 
restricted  suffrage,  that  allowed  the  peasants  and 
working  people  only  a  fraction  of  the  influence  of 
the  propertied  and  professional  classes,  were  the 
Constitutional    Democrats,    who   later   changed 
their  name  to  that  of  the  Party  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  People. 

The  Constitutional  Democratic  Party  can  be 
easily  understood  in  the  Ught  of  its  leading  de- 
mand, which  is  this:  that  the  ministers  of  the 
czar  should  be  responsible  to  the 
Cdiutitntiini-  ^"™*  **"^  subject  to  its  control.  It 
JYjj^Jt^ J  follows  that  the  finances  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly. Another  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram equally  important,  if  perhaps  a  little  less 
sincere,  is  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage. 
The  bulk  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party 
comes  from  the  propertied  middle  classes  of  the 
towns  and  the  relatively  prosperous  professions. 
The  elections  have  shown  almost  certainly  that 
the  partv  can  rely  on  scarcely  any  support  from 
the  working  people,  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  peasants  are  bent  on  an  even  more  radical 
and  revolutionary  program.  The  Constitutional 
Democratic  Party  has  played  the  most  brilliant 
r61e  so  far  in  the  political  phase  of  the  revolution. 
By  the  radical  nature  of  its  program,  including 
universal  suffrage  and  the  expropriation  of  the 
landlords,  it  was  able  to  demand  the  cooperation 
of  the  still  more  radical  parties  in  the  Duma.  By 
the  careful  moderation  and  wisdom  of  its  imme- 
diate demands,  it  was  also  able  to  secure  the  sup- 
port, in  nearly  all  of  its  parliamentary  action,  of 
the  more  conservative  elements.    It  was  the 


leaders  of  this  party  that  framed  the  policy  of  the 
•.  Duma  and  drew  up  the  address  to  tne  throne — 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

This  Russian  Magna  Charta,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, secured  the  almost  tmanimous  sup- 
<  port  of  the  Duma — a  most  a-stounding  feat  and  a 
^  death-blow  to  czarism.     To-day,  oa 


AddiMs  to 


the  eve  of  the  second  elections,  it 


Uu  Thzone  "^""^-ins  a  unifying  platform  on  whidi 
all  the  revolutionary  and  opposition 
parties  really  stand.  Of  course,  other 
demands  are  tirged  before  the  people,  but  the 
leaders  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  fight  is  most 
likely  to  come  on  the  Duma's  address  to  the 
throne.  This  address  stood  for  a  responsible* 
'ministry,  universal  suffrage,  expropriation  of  the 
'landlords,  and  last,  but  not  least,  complete  am- 
'nesty  of  all  the  revolutionists  of  every  description 
jn  prison  or  exile.  For  one  of  the  most  marked 
characters  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party 
is  that,  while  it  has  never  in  any  way  openly  en- 
couraged violence,  it  has  always  encouraged  the 
revolutionary  attitude  of  mind,  and  the  individual 
members  have  always  aided  the  revolutionists  to 
avoid  the  clutches  01  the  government  both  before 
and  after  arrest.  The  Constitutional  Democrats 
are  never  weary  of  asserting  that  the  government 
is  so  brutal  that  it  has  never  listened  to  any  argu- 
ment except  that  of  violence.  They  are  honest 
'and  realistic  enough  to  confess  their  gratitude  to 
■the  organized  violence  of  the  revolutionary  par- 
ties. 

The  government  was  right  in  calling  the  Con- 
stitutional Democratic  Party  a  revolutionary 
organization.  Immediately  alter  the  dissolution 
of  the  Duma,  it  was  this  party  that  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  manifesto  at  Viburg  that  was 
signed  or  indorsed  by  nearly  all  its  members  as 
well  as  by  practically  every  one  of  the  members 
of  the  extreme  left.  In  that  manifesto  the  gov- 
ernment was  declared  to  have  broken  the  terms 
of  the  constitution  which  had  already  been 
granted  to  the  people;  the  refusal  of  taxes  and 
recruits  was  advised,  and  all  future  foreign  loans 
'  were  declared  without  legal  sanction  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  The  measures  of  passive  resist- 
ance, having  proved  entirely  impractical  and  in- 
adequate as  a  means  for  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, were  withdrawn  from  the  party  program 
in  the  party's  congress  a  few  weeks  later,  but  the 
denunciation  of  foreign  loans  remained,  and  the 
leading  political  party  in  Russia  denies  to  the 
government  the  nght  to  secure  the  means  atso- 
hitely  necessary  for  its  existence,  and  announces 
to  foreign  money-lenders  that  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Russia  will  refuse  to  honor  any  contract 
made  by  the  present  government  in  the  name  of 
the  Russian  people.  This  may  not  be  revohi- 
tionary  violence,  but  it  is  certainly  revolution. 

All  the  other  parties  in  Russia,  somewhat  less 
important  in  the  first  Duma  on  account  of  un- 
equal representation,  but  which  have  the  support 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people,  are 
not  only  revolutionary  in  the  sense  01  disobedi- 
ence to  the  present  orders  of  the  government,  but 
in  the  sense  of  open  violence  agamst  the  govern- 
ment and  all  its  tools. 

The  party  which    has  the  best 
j-v—      claim  to  represent  the  people  in  tiie 
gruna       ^^^  Russian  Duma  was  undoubtedly 
'     ,  the    so-called    Labor    Group.      The 
twenty  millions  of  Russian  peasant 
voters  had  never  participated  in  an  election  be- 
fore. A  large  majority  of  about  two  hundred  rep- 
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resentatives  sent  by  the  peasantry  came  unin- 
structed  to  the  Duma.  Over  such  a  vast  empire 
and  under  the  system  of  police  coercion,  no  or- 
ganized peasant  party  had  been  possible  during 
the  elections  even  if  the  peasants  had  concaved 
a  sufficiently  clear  political  idea.  But  a  large 
majority  of  the  peasants'  delegates  were  radical  to 
the  very  verge  of  violent  rebellion.  Practically 
the  only  conservatives  among  them  were  those 
whom  the  government  was  able  to  influence  by 
threats  or  promises  after  the  elections.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  unaccustomed  to  organization, 
came  together  shortly  after  the  convocation  of 
the  Duma,  and  formed  the  Labor  Group,  which 
had  the  adherence  perhaps  of  one  fourth  or  one 
fifth  of  the  total  members  of  the  body.  Under  a 
system  of  tmiversal  suffrage  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  controlled  it.  The  Constitutional 
Democrats,  who  actually  did  control  it,  are  de- 
manding universal  suffrage,  and  therefore  very 
wisely  and  modestly  gave  niore  weight  to  the 
"group  of  toil"  than  its  actual  numbers  demand- 
ed. The  leaders  of  this  group  were  consulted  in 
everything  the  Duma  did  from  the  address  to  the 
throne  to  the  Viburg  manifesto. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  Labor  Group  is 
{  that  of  the  most  extreme  democracy.     They  con- 
sider themselves  as  representing  the  pauperized 
peasants  and   the  working  people. 
jj^^^^  ^  They  demanded  a  universal  suffrage, 
InWrrflrirOT  "°*  "^  some  future  Duma,  but  as  a 
"*'"*  condition  of  the  continued  existence 
of  the  first  popular  assembly.     They 
demanded  not  only  expropriation  of  the  land- 
lords, but  also  that  the  terms  of  this  expropria- 
tion should  be   decided  by   the  people  ol  the 
eighty-nine  governments  under  the  direction  of 
the  central  Duma.    They  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
that  the  local  governments  should  have  the  right 
to  declare  the  land  common  property  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  landlords'  estates  on  this  basis.     As  is 
well  known,  the  peasants  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
villages  of  the  central  districts  of  Russia,  that 
part  which  is  called  Great  Russia,  own  their  land 
on  the  communal  basis.     Great  Russia  contains 
nearly  half  the  population  of  the  empire,  and 
by  its  central  situation  and  purely  Russian  char- 
acter, has  more  influence  than  all  the  rest.     And 
continued  communal  ownership  of  land  in  this 
enormous  section,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces 
where  the  system  is  more  or  less  in  vogue,  would 
very  much  limit  the  institution  of  private  prop- 
erty as  a  basis  of  the  new  Russian  State. 

"This  party,  which  claims  to  represent  more  than 
,  all  others  the  Russian  peasants,  has  been,  of 
coiirse,  the  center  of  intelligent  interest  in  Rus- 
sian affairs  the  world  over.     Count 
y^i,^      Tolstoy  exprest  recently  in  private 
Oraai/B     conversation  the  most  natural  ques- 
n^SSants  *'*°'*  concerning  it.    Wishing  to  know 
whether  it  was  composed  primarily 
of  peasants  or  of  educated  idealists 
who  are  using  it  as  an  embodiment  of  a  great 
social  idea,  Count  Tolstoy  asked:  "Are  the  Labor 
Group  working  men  ?    Are  their  hands  callous  ? " 
The  answer  was  given  that  a  large  part  of  the 
group,  perhaps  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  total,  do 
have  callous  hands.     Another  still  larger  part 
were  bom  peasants  and  raised  as  peasants,  later 
receiving  the  education  of  a  pauper  priest's  son,  of 
a  starving  village  school-teacher,  or  of  a  miser- 
able village  offioal.     Another,  but  much  smaller 
part,  have  perhaps  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
their  Uves  among  educated  people  as  newspaper 


men,  writers,  employees,  of  progressive  local  gov- 
ernment boards,  or  high-school  teachers.  Still 
they  have  lived  nearly  all  their  lives  in  provincial 
towns  and  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  the  vil- 
lages, are  known  to  the  leading  peasants,  and 
they  were  elected  because  they  were  known  to 
understand  and  represent  the  peasants'  leading 
ideas.  The  leaders  of  the  group  were  Anikine, 
a  bom  peasant  and  a  village  school-teacher;  jhil- 
kin,  a  St.  Petersburg  newspaper  man,  originally 
from  a  small  town;  and  Aladyin,  likewise  from 
a  poor  family  of  a  small  provincial  town,  and  in 
turn  a  university  student,  an  exile,  and  a  pro-  . 
fessional  agitator  among  the  peasants. 

The  last  action  of  the  Labor  Group  before  the 
government  managed  to  arrest  and  exile  a  large 
part  of  its  members  and  drive  others  abroad,  was 

to  declare  before  the  people  that  the 

OMmaa/mt  government,  in  closing  the  Dtmia, 

Q-tu^  nf    had  betrayed   the  people  and  was 

Hish  Tnuon  S^^^^y  °^  ^'S^  treason ;  that  therefore 

■^*  the  people  owed  no  allegiance  to  such  • 

a  government;  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  army  and  navy  to.  revolt,  and  of  the  peas-  . 
ants  as  quickly  as  possible  to  form  local  self- 
governments  of  their  own,  and  to  refuse  to  obey 
orders  from  St.  Petersburg.  This  proclamation 
was  premature  and  did  not  have  much  influence!' 
in  the  army  or  among  the  peasantry.  However, 
it  finally  reached  a  large  part  of  the  Russian  vil-  ' 
lages,  and  was  nearly  everywhere  warmly  and 
sympathetically  received.  The  peasants  were 
rejoiced  that  there  was  a  body  of  men  speaking 
V  so  courageously  in  their  name.  But  the  favor- 
able moment  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  peas- 
ants' party — ^the  Labor  Grroup— declared  open 
war  on  the  government,  and  ot  covuse  it  at  once 
became  the  object  of  the  oppression  of  the  enor- 
mous governmental  machine.  Its  organization 
was  more  or  less  destroyed.  Neverthefess,  at  the 
time  of  the  second  elections,  it  is  still  the  dominat- 
ing factor  in  peasant  opinion,  and  with  fair  elec- 
tions and  universal  suffrage,  there  can  be  little 
(question  that  it  would  control  the  Duma.  As  it 
is,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  powerful  influence. 

The  Labor  Group  proposed  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  socialism  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.  " 
The  Social-Democratic  Party  proiK>ses  to  apply 

them  to   all   private   property   and 

fituAmi       capital.      It     recognizes,     however, 

DanuMiati   ^^^^  *^  '^  ^"^^  necessary  to  establish 

a  democratic  republic.    The  Labor 

Group  centered  its  attention  very 
largely  on  an  economic  question — that  of  the 
land.  The  Social-Democratic  Party  is  centering 
aU  its  energies  on  obtaining  a  democratic  re- 
public, and  for  that  end  it  considers  necessary 
only  the  calling  of  a  constituent  assembly  on  the ' 
basis  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage,  i 
This  party,  which  has  taken  its  political  and 
economic  philosophy  almost  entirely  from  a 
German  social-democratic  party,  has  secured  the 
following  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  city 
working  men  as  well  as  of  the  students,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  professional  classes.  The 
more  influential  part  of  the  party  does  not  expect 
to  achieve  any  socialistic  ends  during  the  present 
revolution;  but  it  hopes  that  Russia  may  go  so 
far  in  the  direction  oi  democracy  that  the  politi- 
cal basis  for  socialism  may  be  more  favorable 
than  in  any  other  land.  Another  part  of  the 
party,  also  important  numerically,  hopes  that 
the  present  revolutionary  impulse  may  last  imtil 
the  revolutionary  and  socialistic  tendencies  in 
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other  European'  countries  have  also  reached  a 
point  of  fruition.  This  might  create  a  favor- 
able condition  for  the  foundation  of  a  Socialist 
state  without  waiting  for  a  long  industrial  revo- 
lution. 

A  democratic  working  men's  party  in  the  Rus- 
sian cities  would  seem  to  be  an  anomaly.  Never- 
theless, the  following  of  this  party  among  the 
educated  classes,  which  in  truth  have  dominated 
it  up  to  the  present  moment,  makes  it  a  center  of 
discussion  in  Russian  politics.  In  the  present 
elections  the  question  everywhere  is  how  far 
there  may  or  may  not  be  cooperation  between 
this  confessedly  revolutionary  and  socialistic 
party,  striving  lor  a  democratic  republic,  and  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  who  still  hope  to  pro- 
ceed by  an  orderly  and  peaceful  evolution  to  a 
democratic  and  constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
•  English  type.  A  cooperation  of  the  two  parties 
has  been  secured  in  many  places,  another  sim  of 
the  revolutionary  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  Rus- 
sians, for  the  Social-Democratic  Party  not  only 
participated  in  the  revolutionary  proclamation 
of  the  Labor  Group,  but  took  part  as  the  most 
active  and  often  organizing  factor  ^n  many  of  the 
insurrections  and  all  the  general  strikes.  Its 
fighting  orgamzation  is  ever  busy  spreading  the 
spirit  <n  rebellion  in  the  army.  Its  leaders,  when- 
ever recognized,  are  exiled,  and  members  of  its 
fighting  organizations  are  hanged  or  shot  every 
day,  as  are  those  of  the  other  revolutionary 
parties. 

The  Socialist  Revolutionary  Party  is  the  most 
typically  Russian  of  the  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions. It  took  its  origin  from  the  movement  of 
the  aristocratic  and  educated  youth 

-^jj^     toward  the  people  a  generation  ago, 

~  ""P"'"*  .  immediatelv  after  the  emancipation 
BwoInUoiilitSjjf  ^^^  ^^■'    ^jjg  jj^p^  jjj  ^u  ^^j^ 

■  had  been  stirred  by  this  great  and 
important  act.  But  it  was  found  that  the  serfs, 
freed  from  personal  bondage,  had  become  the 
practical  slaves  of  the  pohce  state,  and  were 
suffering  as  much  from  petty  oihcials  as  they  had 
been  stmering  from  the  landlords.  It  was  also 
found  that  they  were  on  the  whole  in  the  actual 
possession  of  considerably  less  land  than  they  had 
before  the  emancipation  act.  Their  rights  over  this 
land  were  greater,  but  they  were  in  possession  of  a 
lesser  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil  than  they  had 
been  before.  All  the  great  hopes  of  the  Russian 
youth  for  a  nation  to  be  regenerated  from  the 
bottom  up,  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  a  great 
idealistic  impulse  swept  over  the  land.  The 
youth  decided  to  go  and  live  among  the  people, 
to  study  them,  and  then  to  demand  a  new  regen- 
eration of  Russia  from  the  basis  of  actual  ex- 
perience and  real  fellowship.  Of  course  czarism 
scented  the  danger  of  this  movement  and  it  failed. 
However,  the  government  was  so  barbarous  in 
uprooting  this  entirely  peaceful  revolutionary 
ioea  that  it  pushed  a  large  part  of  the  young 
people  of  Russia  very  far  in  the  direction  of 
violence. 

Russia's  most  typical  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion owes  its  importance  lai^ly  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  considered  that  Russia  must  in  the  end 
be  saved  by  the  peasants.     It  has 
-j^        therefore  largely  directed  its  atten- 
«_-__*__    tion  to  the  peasantry.     In  the  gov- 
rrmwmsaj    g^nments   of  Saratot,   Kazan,  Cher- 
nigof,  and  others,  its  agitators  have 
succeeded  in  arousing  a  large  part  of  the  peasan- 
try to  the  necessity  of  overthrowing  czarism  by 


violence.  The  memory  of  the  young  students 
who  devoted  themselves  with  such  entire  sacrifice 
to  an  ideal  of  the  popular  regeneration  of  Russia, 
and  the  impression  of  party  s  power  given  by  its 
,  suc^essful  act  of  retaliation  on  those  generals  and 
chiefs  of  police  and  other  officials  who  dealt  most 
brutally  with  the  revolutionists,  have  succeeded 
in  impressing  the  peasantry  with  the  sincerity 
and  promise  of  the  Socialist  Revolutionary  Party. 
In  the  past  two  years  tens  of  thousands  have 
gone  to  prison  or  exile  for  the  organization,  and  it 
is  no  longer  an  association  of  the  most  radical  sec- 
tion of  educated  Russians,  but  is  also  a  thor- 
oughly democratic  movement. 

The  Social-Democratic  Party  regards  the  first 
two  Dumas  largely  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  a 
violent  revolution,  tho  there  is  some  opinim  in 
the  party  that  this  may  possibly  prove  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

There  are  still  other  and  still  more  radical  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  in  the  country.  Some  of  the 
younger  and  more  determined  members  of  the 
socialist  revolutionary  parties  went  off  from  the 
main  organization  to  form  the  revo- 
w...4_.ii_,  lutionary  group  called  the  Maximal- 
'*'"'™'^  ists.  This  oi^anization,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the 
elections.  Its  brilliantly  executed  series  of  rob- 
beries of  large  banks,  however,  have  had  an  in- 
direct effect.  The  robbery  of  government  insti- 
tutions is  under  certain  conditions  approved  by 
both  the  large  revolutionary  organizations.  But 
this  does  not  apply  to  private  institutions.  The 
Maximalists  have,  however,  secured  several  mil- 
lion rubles  in  this  way,  and  they  have  actually 
succeeded  in  turning  over  a  considerable  part  of 
this  money  into  revolutionary  agitation.  The 
dangers  of  this  form  of  revolutionism  even  to  the 
movement  itself  are  obvious.  A  large  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Maximalists  have  alrrady  been  ex- 
ecuted by  the  government;  the  central  organiza- 
tion is  very  loose ;  and  already  a  part  of  the  ex- 
Sropriated  money  is  leaking  mto  private  hands. 
[evertheless,  Maximalism  is  an  important  foctor 
in  the  revolution,  and  shows  few  signs  of  abate- 
ment. It  is  important  as  showing  at  once  the 
limit  to  which  the  revolutionary  parties  are  w^ 
ing  to  go,  and  the  extremes  to  which  parts  of  the 
people  are  driven  by  the  government.  Maxi- 
malism, both  as  regards  expropriation  of  private 
property  and  the  &ee  killing  of  lower  and  irre- 
sponsible officials  which  it  involves,  has  been 
sweepingly  denounced  by  botii  revoltttionaiy  or- 
ganizations. 

Perhaps  one  other  tendency  of  revolutionary 
opinion  should  be  mentioned  as  it  seems  a  direct 
result  and  counterpart  of  the  League  of  Pure  Rus- 
sian Men,  and  is  equally  without  real  roots  in  the 
^  nation.     The  league  stands  for  ab- 
Oomniimlft  ^^^^  autocracy  and  for  every  gov- 


AnsnUsti 


emmental  violence.    The  small,  iso- 


lated groups  of  communist  anarchists 
seem  to  be  most  flourishing  in  Odessa 
and  in  the  neighboring  cities,  where  the  league  is 
most  powerful.  They  also  announce  themaelvet 
in  favor  of  every  form  of  violence,  even  the  least 
organized — ^but  against  the  government.  Against 
autocracy  they  oppose  the  idea  of  no  government 
whatever,  and  they  claim  to  hope  Uiat  the  re- 
spect for  private  property  will  so  tar  decay  before 
the  end  of  the  present  revolution  that  it  will  alto- 
gether cease  to  exist.  Maximalism  has  pro^red 
the  cloak  for  a  number  of  scoundrels,  and  com- 
munist anarchism  seems  to  be  principally  used 
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for  this  pttrpoee.     It  is  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  imderBtand  the  revolution, 
'  precisely  because  it  has  such  a  limited  and  scat- 
'  tered  following.     None  of  the  powerful  revolu- 
'  tionary  organizations  has  any  relations  with  it 
whatever. 

The  great  economic  question  now  and  for  many 
years  to  come  will  be  that  of  the  land.  Russia 
IS  still  an  agricultural  state,  four  fifths  of  the 
people  and  a  large  part  of  the  national  wealth 
Deing  engaged  in  agrictilture.  All  the  advanced 
and  poptuar  parties  are  agreed  that  all  the  land  is 
to  be  declared  the  propertv  of  the  nation,  and 
that  it  is  either  to  be  nanaed  over  to  the  local 
governments  and  villages  to  be  leased  for  short 
terms  to  individuals  or  organizations,  or  to  be  let 
out  to  individuals  by  the  national  government 
itself  for  longer  terms. 

The  form  of  the  government  in  Russia  has  been 

largely  foreign.     Based  for  a  long  time  either  on 

foreign  arms  or  on  foreign   mercenaries  within 

•  Russia,  it  was  later  siistained  largely  to  afford 

an  effective  obstacle  to  terrible  Tatar  or  Ttirkish 

invasions.   .At  present  it  is  solely  by  virtue  of  a 

(flood  of  foreign  gold  that  the  govem- 

S  ««»<iIiitloii' ™"'*  '^  *^^^  ***  sustain  itself  at  all. 

faiSS^^  '^^^  ^"'^  Russian  nation  is  as  yet  un- 

Indi^U^ial    '^"''  because  neither  Russian  society 

^^SbeiatT  ""^  '"'^  single  individual  in  Russia 

^^        ^  has  been  able  to  ignore  for  a  moment 

the  terrible  pressure  of  this  almost 

■wholly  external  r^me.     The  Russian  nation  has 

yet  to  be  created,  Injt  we  can  vaguely  feel  what 

some  of  its  characteristics  must  be.    The  leading 

Russians  in  public  life  to-day  are  men  of  a  new 

•  type,  imbued  with  new  ideas  of  the  organization  of 

society. 

n.  The  Second  Duma  and  Its  Dissolution 

Since  the  election  of  the  Second  Duma,  its  brief 
session,  and  dissolution  by  th6  czar,  Mr.  English 
has  written  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia,  from 
Russia,  in  brief  as  follows: 

"  At  last  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  people  are 
known,  and  at  last  the  Russian  people  know  they 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  present  govern- 
ment. Revolution  only  is  left,  and  is  now  being 
prepared  for. 

"The  Russian  Moderate  Party,  that  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  were  credited  abroad 
with  a  large  part  of  the  success  in  the  elections  to 
the  Second  Duma  on  account  of  their  sweeping 
victories  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other 
cities — ^where  the  impossible  election  law  allowed 
the  middle  classes  ten  electors  to  the  working 
men's  one.  But  to  have  seen  in  the  elections  a 
victory  only  of  ttie  Moderates,  was  to  fail  entirely 
to  grasp  the  import  of  the  Second  Russian  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  Surely  Prof.  Paul  Melyukov,  leader  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats,  was  fitted  to  speak  finally 
on  the  question — ^whatever  may  have  been  the 
perversions  of  the  governmental  press,  and  on 
Feb.  aad,  after  some  five  hundred  members  of 
the  Duma  had  been  elected.  Professor  Melyukov 
said: 

"  '  We  have  had  a  truly  unexpected  defeat.  The 
Extreme  Left  has  triumphed.  It  is  the  first  ex- 
ample in  history  of  a  parliament  in  which  there  is 
'  an  (Asolute  majority  of  Socialists. 

"  'We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  grave  crisis,*  he 

.    continued.     'The  Socialist  parties  have  detached 

themselves  from  us  and  are  independently  pur- 


suing their  own  way.  The  majority  of  the  coun- 
try IS  following  them.  For  I  must  confess  that 
without  the  enormous  arbitrariness  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  Duma  would  be  even  more  Socialist 
than  it  is.' 

"  The  Moderates  as  well  as  the  government  did 
indeed  meet  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  defi- 
nitely revolutionary  parties.  In  the 
CamiMMltian  P''^*   Duma    there   were    i8   Social  ^ 

»»«-«-,?    Democrats  and  Social  Revolutionists;  ' 


of  Beoond 


in  the  Second  there  were  more  than 


^^  60.  In  the  First  there  were  some  , 
85  peasant  Socialists',  in  the  Second 
nearly  twice  that  number,  while  the  then  160 
Constitutional  Democrats  were  reduced  to  about 
one  half  their  former  strength.  The  declared 
Socialists  may  not  have  mustered  c^uite  a  ma- 
jority, but  they  have  supporters  m  progres- 
sives and  independent  members  of  the  Left 
who  were  elected  by  Socialist  as  well  as  Moderate 
votes  and  were  oiten  priv^ately  known  as  So- 
cialists. 
«  "Such  a  Duma  could  not  last.     Between  the 

f resent  Russian  Government  and  the  Group  of 
oil,  conscious  of  having  the  people  back  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  peace.  When  the  govern- 
ment found  what  the  people  of  Russia  want  and 
that  their  representatives  in  the  Duma  intended  • 
to  get  it,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  dissolve  the  / 
Duma  and  not  to  appeal  to  the  people  again. 
Not  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  have 
abdicated." 

nL  Postscript,  July,  1907 

The  Second  Duma  has  proved  to  be  the  last.  ♦ 
The  czar's  ukase  of  June  16th  amounts  to  a 
coup  d'etat,  the  final  abolition  of  the  last  guaranty 
of  constitutional  government  and  a  return  to  the 
traditional  absolutism  and  autocracy  _  of  the  ' 
czarism.  The  new  election  law  provides  for 
what  the  government  is  pleased  to  call  "another 
Duma,"  but  the  new  body  will  be  shorn  even  of 
that  shadow  of  real  representative  character  and 
legislative  power  enjoyed  by  the  former  assem- 
blies. It  is  doubtful  if  Russia's  hundred  million 
peasants  or  her  ten  million  working  people  will  be 
able  to  send  a  single  representative  to  the  new 
"parliament."  This  is  not  even  that  half-parlia- 
mentary body  known  as  a  Duma,  it  is  more  like 
the  ancient  zemsky  sobor,  in  use  in  autocratic 
Russia  several  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  House  of 
Lords,  a  body  of  landlords  and  rich  bui^ghers  with 
whose  aid  the .  government  hopes  to  delude  the 
world  that  its  budgets  and  foreign  loans  are 
ratified  by  a  national  parliament. 

The  conclusion  from  the  Dumas  then  is  this:  ' 
The  government  made  its  brief  experiment  with 
semiparliamentary  methods  solely  for  financial 
reasons.  The  revolutionary  movement  was  cer- 
tainly not  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tion; it  was  probably  a  very  minor  influence  in 
creating  it.  The  revolution  and  the  government 
are,  broadly  speaking,  where  they  were  before — 
the  government  in  supreme  control  of  all  the 
wealth  and  physical  forces  of  the  nation,  the 
revolution  supreme  mistress  of  public  opinion. 
But  this  great  and  incalculable  change  has  taken 
place.  The  government  thought  it  could  find  sup- 
port among  the  peasants  and  other  elements  of 
the  people.  It  now  sees  that  practically  the 
whole  population,  except  the  wealthiest  classes, 
are  with  the  revolution,  and  that  it  must  rely 
more  than  ever  on  the  sheer  violence  by  which  it   • 
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has  always  maintained  its  power.  The  revolu- 
tionary nation  has  seen  that  there  is  no  hope  that 
the  government  will  soon  collapse,  as  it  were,  of  its 
own  accord;  that  there  is  no  chance  of  financial 
necessity  forcing  it  to  give  freedom,  representa- 
tive government,  or  any  fundamental  reform,  and 
that  the  nation  must,  therefore,  rely  solely  on 
its  own  necessarily  illegal  power  since  the  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  government  has  again  be- 
come the  sole  arbiter  of  the  law.    The  Russian 


people,  therefore,  see  before  them  a  long,  tritter, 
and  violent  struggle,  infinitely  more  costly  than 
all  that  has  gone  before.  But  they  are  now  cer- 
tain of  their  own  numerical  and  moral  power, 
they  are  united  on  the  end  to  be  attained  and  in 
agreement  that  revolutionary  means  are  neces- 
sary to  attain  it.  The  revolution  continues, 
ripened  by  the  recent  struggle  and  enlightened 
by  the  new  experience  it  has  gained. 

WiLUAH  Enolish  Walling. 


S 


SAnrr-smoir,  claude  hekri,  comte  be  : 

Social  reformer;  bom  in  Paris,  1760,  of  a  noble 
family,  tracing  its  origin  to  Charlemagne.  ^He 
entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  and  a  year  after- 
ward came  to  America  and  fought  under  Wash- 
ington. He  distinguished  himself  for  brav- 
ery. Returning  to  France  he  was  made  colonel, 
but  soon  gave  up  the  military  career.  He  visited 
Mexico  and  started  a  project  for  uniting  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  by  a  canal,  and  for  a 
canal  from  Madrid  to  the  ocean.  But  the  French 
Revolution  drew  him  to  France.  In  spite  of  fam- 
ily traditions,  he  sided  with  the  people,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  commune  where  his 
property  was  situated.  He  renounced  his  title 
of  count,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  imprison- 
ment for  nearly  a  year  on  account  of  his  nobility. 
■  Acquiring  some  money  by  speculation  he  con- 
tracted an  unhappy  marriage,  which  was  later 
dissolved.  He  began  scientific  studies,  and  in 
order  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  life 
plunged  deliberately  on  occasions  into  dissipa- 
tion. When  his  money  was  spent  and  his 
health  broken,  he  changed  his  mode  of  life  and 
became  a  copying  clerk,  working  nine  hours  a 
day  for  less  than  $200  a  year.  It  was  not  till 
his  forty-ninth  year  that  he  felt  himself  fully 
qualified  to  appear  as  a  social  reformer.  He 
wrote  two  works — "Sur  la  Science  de  I'Homme" 
and  "Sur  la  Gravitation  Universelle."  His 
characteristic  Socialist  views  were  first  devel- 
oped in  "L'Industrie"  (1817),  and  further  devel- 
oped in  "L'Organisation"  (1819),  "Du  Systdme 
Industriel"  (1821),  "Cat^hisme  des  Industrels" 
(1823),  and  most  important  of  all,  "Nouveau 
Christianisme "  (1825).  In  the  latter  work, 
having  previously  called  in  vain  upon  the  pope 
to  heaa  a  new  crusade  of  the  Church  against 
poverty  and  suffering,  he  outlines  a  new  Chris- 
tianity where  with  religious  fervor  the  world 
should  be  exploited  in  a  scientific  way,  and  so- 
ciety organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  of 
all  classes.  His  works,  however,  at  first  elicited 
little  attention. 

At  sixty  years  of  age  his  marvelous  tenac- 
ity gave  way,  and,  influenced  by  despondent 
thoughts,  he  attempted  suicide.  This  brought 
dilatory  friends  to  his  side,  and  he  rallied  and 
set  to  work  again.  In  1835  be  died  in  the  midst 
of  bis  followers.  One  of  them  has  chronicled  his 
last  words.  Calling  his  friends  arotmd  him,  he 
said: 

"You  have  arrived  at  a  period  when,  by  your  combined 
efforts,  you  will  achieve  a  great  success.  The  fruit  is  ripe; 
you  ate  able  to  gather  it.  The  last  of  my  labors,  the  'New 
Christianity,'  win  not  be  immediately  understood.  It  has 
been  thought  that  every  religious  system  ought  to  disappear 
because  men  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  weakness  and 


E 


insufficiency  of  Catholidsra.  People  are  deceived  is  this. 
Religion  cannot  disappear  from  the  world;  it  can  only  be 
changed.  ..." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  then,  in  the  final  strogsle, 
added:  "The  Party  of  Laborers  will  soon  be  formed;  the 
future  is  ours." 

Professor  Ely  says,  in  speaking  of  Saint- 
Simon  : 

Saint-Simonism  is  the  first  example  of  pure  socialism, 
by  which  I  tmderstand  an  economic  system  in  which  prtxluc- 
tion  is  entirely  carried  on  in  common,  and  the  fruits  it  tabor 
distributed  according  to  some  ideal  standard,  which  appears 
to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  just.  The  Saint-Simooiaiis 
held  that  men  were  by  nature  unequal,  and  that  it  was  right  to 
reward  superior  power,  when  exerted  for  the  general  good. 
Their  idea  was  that  each  one  should  labor  according  to  his 
capacity  and  be  rewarded  according  to  the  services  rendered. 
They  wished  to  ot]Kanize  civil  society  on  the  plan  c£  an  arm^r. 
This  thought  is  distinctly  exprest  by  one  of  their  leaders  m 
these  words:  "  In  the  army  gradations  in  rank  and  authority 
are  already  established,  while  in  civil  life  that  is  precisely 
what  is  wanting;  and  in  an  enterprise  conducted  upon  the 

fmndple  of  association,  a  centra]  administration  is  imperious- 
y  required."  The  officers  are  the  directing  authority  in  the 
scheme,  and  they  decide  on  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
to  society  and  reward  the  citizens  accordingly.  As  society 
consists  of  priests,  savants,  and  industrials — the  indtxstrials 
comprising  those  engaged  in  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
conunerce — so  the  goverrunent  consists  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
priests,  the  chiefs  of  the  savants,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  in- 
dustrials. All  property  belongs  to  the  Church,  i.  e.,  to  the 
State,  and  every  prtsfession  or  trade  is  a  religious  exercise  and 
has  its  rank  in  the  social  hierarchy. 

After  Saint-Simon's  death  his  followers  be- 
came numerous,  especially  about  1830,  under  the 
leadership  of  Eniantin  and  Bazard  (qq.  v.). 
The  Globe,  their  organ,  attracted  much  attention. 
Brilliant  men  like  Comte  and  Thierry  belonged 
for  a  while  to  their  school.  They  attempted  a 
community  at  Menilmontant,  but  it  broke  up 
finally  in  a  split  on  the  subject  of  marriage  (see 
Bazard). 

The  Saint-Simonians  regarded  all  idlers  as 
thieves.  They  therefore  rejected  inheritance, 
and  asserted  that  every  man's  property  at 
death  should  become  common.  All  should  start 
with  equal  advantages.  -  Land,  capital,  and  all 
the  instruments  of  labor  should  be  held  in  com- 
mon. They  believed  in  monogamy,  that  woman 
is  the  equal  of  man,  and  that  the  social  unit 
should  not  be  man,  but  man  and  woman.  They 
believed  that  "the  exploitation  of  man  by  man 
should  be  replaced  by  the  exploitation  of  the 
globe  by  man  associated  with  man.  They  would 
organize  society  on  scientific  lines  to  develop  the 
globe  scientifically.  Several  of  the  school  after 
Its  break  up  became  civil  engineers  and  took  part 
in  opening  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  other  works. 

SALT,  HENRY  STEPHENS:  Hon.  Secretary 
'of  the  Humanitarian  League ;,  bom  at  Nynee  Tal, 
India,  1851;  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,   England.    Assistant  classical 
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master  at  Eton  College  ,1875-84;  turned  to  literary 
Tvork  and  questions  of  social  reform.  Editor  of 
Th*  Humanitarian  and  The  Humane  Review. 
Mr.  Salt  has  also  written  a  large  number  of  pam- 
phlets and  magazine  articles  on  literary  and  hu- 
manitarian subjects.  He  is  a  Socialist,  a  vege- 
tarian, and  freethinker,  and  believes  that  the 
ethics  and  religion  of  the  future  will  be  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  kinship  of  all  sentient 
life.  Author:  "Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Poet  and 
Pioneer";  "The  Life  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau"; 
"Richard  Jefferies,  HLs  Life  and  His  Ideals"; 
**De  Quincey";  "The  Life  of  Iame»  Thomson" 
(B.V.);  "Animals'  Rights";  "The  Logic  of  Veg- 
etarianism." Address:  53  Chancery  Lane,  Lon- 
don. 

SALTER,  WILLIAM  MACIHTIRE:  Lecturer 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  Chicago,  111. ; 
horn  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  1853.  Graduated 
from  Knox  CoUege,  187 1;  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  1876;  studied  at  Gdttingen,  1876-77; 
School  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1881-83.  While  at  Columbia  he  came  under 
the. influence  of  Felix  Adler  (^.  v.)  and  the  ethical 
movement.  He  began  lecturing  on  similar  topics 
in  Chicago,  1883 ;  agitated  for  the  eight-hour  day 
and  against  the  wholesale  sentence  of  the  Chicago 
anarchists,  1887;  and  organized  the  "Economic 
Conferences  between  BusmessMen  and  Working 
Men. "  In  1 89  3  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  "  Toynbee 
Club";  espoused  the  grievances  of  the  street-car 
employees,  and  agitated  against  the  Russian 
Treaty.  In  1897  he  returned  to  Chicago  and 
founded  the  Henry  Booth  House. 

Mr.  Salter  considers  scientific  socialism — 
which  means  action  by  society  to  social  ends — and 
individualism — which  means  action  by  individ- 
uals for  private  ends — to  be  complementary  tend- 
encies, and  both  necessary.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Ethical  Religion"  (1889);  "First  Steps  in  Phi- 
losophy" (1892);  Anarchy  or  Government? 
An  Inquiry  in  Fundamental  Politics"  (1895). 
Address:  The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

SALVATIOIT  ARMY,  SOCIAL  WORE  VS  THE 
UIIITED  STATES  OF  THE:  The  learned  writer 
■who  referred  to  the  man  who  could  by  the  alchemy 
of  science  produce  two  blades  of  grass  where  only 
one  had  hitherto  grown  as  a  public  benefactor, 
spoke  truly  and  well,  but  it  will  not  be  thought 
out  of  place,  at  any  rate  by  those  who  have  been 
generous  enough  to  take  more  than  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  social  branch  of  our  many-limbed 
Salvation  Army  tree,  if  I  say  that  with  the  life- 
giving  sun-rays  of  the  warm,  rich  blessing  of 
Almighty  Goa  ever  descending  upon  it,  and  the 
refreshing  dews  of  His  power  and  love  nourishing 
the  tender  shoots,  it  is  causing  moral  and  spirit- 
ual grass  to  grow  in  hitherto  totally  barren  spots, 
and  if  "the  desert"  has  not  as  yet  altogether 
been  made  to  "blossom  as  the  rose,"  beautiful 
human  flowers  have  been  produced  in  this  re- 
claimed soil  in  suflicient  numbers  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  mighty  fragrance  for  future  days 
and  to  mduce  within  us  the  twin  graces  of 
courage  and  hope  to  prosecute  the  beautiful 
work  of  soul-culture  with  greater  zest  and  vigor 
than  ever. 

_  If  it  could  be  brought  about  that  vital  Chris- 
tianity could  enter  as  a  leaven  into  our  strenuous 
twentieth-century  life,  and  society  at  both  ends, 


and  all  the  way  through,  adopt  it  as  a  life-princi- 
ple, the  problems  of  sin  and  suffering  would  soon 
fee  solved.  Failing  this,  we  must  be  content  for 
the  time  being  with  the  ones  and  twos  and  threes 
and  fours — with  the  individual  reformation  of 
the  victims  of  depravity  and  vice,  their  rehabili- 
tation and  spiritual  and  moral  uplift. 

Down  in  the  depths — the  inferno  of  human  sin, 
degradation,  misery,  and  squalor — our  forces  are 
persistently,  courageously,  and  hopefully  at  work. 
They  are  thoroughly  organized,  constant  in  their 
endeavor  to  scatter  sunshine  in  shadv  places  and 
to  carry  light  into'dark  comers,  and  they  know 
neither  faltering  nor  hesitation.  Wherever  there 
are  poor  neighbors,  slums  or  red-light  districts, 
with  the  sin-stricken  and  poor,  you  will  find  them 
at  work.  Our  officers  do  not  meddle  with 
metaphysics  but  deal  with  world  problems.  They 
are  neither  deterred  by  summer's  heat  nor  winter  s 
cold.  They  fear  not  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness  or  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noonday. 

The  Salvation  Army's  system  of  relief  lasts  all 
the  year  round,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  gaunt  Poverty  in  its  greatest  hideous- 
ness  is  greater  in  summer  or  winter.  Certain  it  is, 
our  hands  are  kept  just  as  full  and  our  brains  just 
as  busy  at  one  season  as  the  other,  and,  to  make 
the  truth  complete,  there  are  no  gaps  between. 

Our  precious  officers,  whose  training  has 
taught  them  to  become  the  servants  of  all  men 
and  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  most  needy, 
never  regard  their  work  as  finished.  There  is 
always  the  need  of  ministry  as  lon^  as  the  neces- 
sity exists,  whether  it  is  in  the  hne  of  finding 
work  for  the  unemployed,  persuading  the  would- 
be  suicide  to  make  a  new  trial  of  life,  giving  the 
ex-convict  an  opportunity  to  redeem  the  time 
that  "the  locusts  have  eaten,"  restoring  lost 
ideals  to  the  fallen  girl,_  endeavoring  to  raise  the 
orphan  to  a  proper  Christian  citizenship,  paying 
rent  for  those  m  danger  of  eviction,  providing 
summer  camps  for  slum  dwellers  and  Christmas 
dinners  for  the  hungry,  gathering  up  the  thou- 
sand ends  of  our  Salvation  life-line  and  throwing 
them  to  those  in  danger  of  engulfment  in  the  chiU 
waters  of  despair — truly  if  the  labors  of  any  can 
be  literally  measured  up  to  the  scriptural  stand- 
ard of  "in  season  and  out  of  season"  it  is  theirs. 
They  assist  humanity  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  lives  of  new-bom  babes  have  been 
saved  by  our  consecrated  slum  lassies,  and  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  death-beds  of  the  aged  have 
been  cheered  and  the  path  into  eternity  smoothed 
and  Christian  burial  given  by  them  where  those 
less  Christlike  might  have  been  tempted,  more  or 
less  justifiably,  perhaps,  to  regard  the  friendless 
dead  as  of  little  moment — ^merely  a  repetition  of 
"Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones"  to  the  poor 
man's  Golgotha  known  as  Potter's  Field. 

That  it  may  be  perfectly  clear  in  the  reader's 
mindwhat  I  mean  by  our  social  work,  I  will  state 
that  it  is  composed  of  those  branches  whose  prin- 
cipal duty  is  not  mainly  the  conducting  of  re- 
ligious services  and  engaging  in  strictly  spirit- 
ual ministrations — dealing  with  the  soul  of  man 
in  contradistinction  to  his  body.  While  thus 
stating,  I  must  be  just  as  insistent  in  placing  the 
two  side  by  side.  In  fact,  the  twain 
?Tiaoinles  ***  ^^  i"<''ssolubly  wedded  that  they 
cannot  be  separated.  Our  social 
work  sprang  from  the  fact  that  a 
man's  soul  could  not  be  well  reached  and  bene- 
fited while  his  body  wass^uffe^ia^pc  )ai&  material 
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circumstances  were  such  as  to  preclude  the  bless- 
ing received  from  becoming  permanent. 

The  strong  aiding  the  weak,  and  the  weak 
strengfthening  the  strong  in  nimierous  subtle  ways ; 
out  of  it  comes  the  perfect  Christian  whole 
which  Jesus  Christ  meant  when  he  instructed 
the  righteous,  law-abiding  but  unsatisfied  young 
ruler  thus :  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  all  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven."  It  was  not  enough  that  he 
was  a  model  son,  a  model  citizen,  an  upright  and 
pienerous  neighbor;  the  personal  touch  was  lack- 
mg,  the  warm,  vitalizing,  divine  love  that  would 
gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  poor,  sinful, 
waywara  brother-man;  for  it  was  this  sort  of  a 
life  Jesus  invited  him  to  when  He  added,  "And 
come  and  follow  Me." 

Twain  are  joined  together;  the  social  leans 
against  the  spiritual,  the  spiritual  supports  the 
social,  one  against  the  other.  To  separate  them 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  whole,  and  out  of 
the  union  rises  that  g^and,  that  most  magnificent 
work  of  God's — man;  man  made  in  His  own  like- 
ness, man  risen  from  the  ruins  of  awful  pasts, 
man  degraded,  cast  out,  all  ima^  of  God  oblit- 
erated by  years  of  hideous  sinning,  helped  up, 
propped  up,  held  up  by  his  brother-man,  and  m 
his  turn  bringing  forth  in  his  fellow  a  host  of 
divine  graces — pity  and  sympathy  and  long- 
suffering  patience  and  a  love  second  only  tc>  that 
of  Jesus  Himself. 

The  social  without  the  spiritual  would  be  as  an 
engine  without  steam,  and  the  spiritual  without 
the  social  would  be  to  neglect  that  part  of  the 
whole  duty  of  man  that  teaches  us  "to  deal  bread 
to  the  himgry"  as  well  as  to  keep  "unspotted 
from  the  world."  Thus  we  believe  God  meant 
the  combination  to  be,  forming  the  onljr  perfect 
and  successful  federation  that  comprizes  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Our  latest  social  figures  (for  the  year  1906) 
comprize  the  following: 

Statistics 

Nomber  of  induatrial  homes 6$ 

Accommodation i,6g6 

Number  of  men  admitted  during  the  year 8,606 

Number  of  men  passed  out  dunng  the  year 8.553 

Total  number  of  meals  supplied j,3 18,044 

Total  number  of  beds  supplied 463,550 

Number  of  working  men's  hotels 77 

Total  accommodation 7.990 

Total  number  of  beds  supplied 1,114,837 

Number  of  colonies 3 

Number  of  acres 9,560 

Total  number  of  persons 428 

Number  of  new  cases  of  missing  friends  searched 

for 1,194 

Number  found aio 

Number  of  rescue  homes 93 

Accommodation  per  night 599 

Admitted  during  year 1,701 

Number  passed  out  during  year x.734 

Number  of  meals  supplied 739*930 

Number  of  children's  homes 4 

Accommodation iiS 

Number  in  home  at  end  of  year igo 

Numberof  beds  supplied 71,700 

Number  of  meals  supplied 197,000 

Number  of  slum  posts so 

Number  of  families  visited 96,290 

Number  of  persons  temporarily  assisted 38,303 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  distributed 175 

Number  of  pounds  of  ice  distributed 836,41a 

Christinas  (finners  supplied 301,000 

Total  number  of  persons  found  temporary  or  per- 

\  employment 66,6ai 

Commander  Miss  Booth.' 


SALVATION  ARMY  COLOHIES  (United 
States.     For    England,    see    Labor   Colonies). 

This  enterprise  now  comprizes  three  colonies: 
I.  Fort  Amity,  in  (Colorado,  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  River  Arkansas. 

a.  Port  Romie,  in  California,  not  far  from  the 
famous  Hotel  del  Monte,  near  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
terey. 

3.  Port  Herrick,  in  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  citv  of  Cleveland. 

Early  in  April,  1898,  a  section  of  land,  sxinsist- 
ing  of  640  acres  (since  increased  to  nearly  3,000 
acres),  was  purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Holly,  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Vort  Amity  '^"P^'^*  ^  Santa  F6  Railroad,    267 
'  miles  east  of  Denver,  in  the  vallev  of 
the  Arkansas  River.     An  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  the  Buffalo  Canal  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  still  more  abundant  subsurface 
underflow.     Hence  this  colony  is  the  most  impor- 
tant we  have  on  hand,  with  an  almost  unlinuted 
opportunity  for  expansion.    The  soil  is  rich  and 
the  climate  superb,  the  elevation  being  some  3 ,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  thus  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.     The  mining  camps 
of  Colorado  afford  an  excellent  market  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  the  colony  is  on  the 
highway  to  the  principal  cattle  markets  of  the 
mid- Western  states,  being  linked  to  both  by  the 
Santa  P^  Railroad. 

The  principal  crops  include  the  famous  "netted 
gem"  cantaloup,  for  which  Colorado  has  gained 
so  great  a  reputation. 

'The  establishment  of  a  sugar-beet  factory  by 
the  American  Sugar-beet  Company  in  the  -ralley 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  within  easy  reach  of  our 
colony,  has  brought  to  our  very  doors  another 
valuable  crop  for  which  good  prices  can  be  ob- 
tained upon  the  spot. 

A  large  stone  building,  hitherto  occupied  as  an 
orphanage,  is  now  transformed  into  a  sanitarium 
for  consumptives,  the  children  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  our  other  orphanages  in  the  East  and 
West.  The  ma|;nificent  climate  marks  out  this 
colony  as  pectdiarly  suitable  as  a  location  for  a 
sanitarium. 

Two  schoolhouses  have  been  erected  by  the 
county  in  the  center  of  our  colony.  A  post-  and 
money-order-oflice  has  also  been  establisned.  The 
recent  erection  of  a  freight  depot  and  siding  by 
the  railroad  company  has  further  enhanced  the 
value  of  our  colony  and  improved  its  prospects, 
while  arrangements  have  just  been  completed  for 
the  erection  of  a  passenger  depot. 

There  are  now  about  400  colonists,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  on  oiw  Port  Amity 
Colony. 

About  twenty  small  stores  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  town  site,  and  an  artesian  well  sup- 
plies the  settlement  with  pure  drinking  water. 

Nestled  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Salinas, 
near  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  is  our  California  col- 
ony.    A  fine  sweep  of  over  500  acres 
Vort  Bomia  °^  "'^^  agrictdtural  land  has  been  par- 
chased.    Cotta^  have  been  built 
and  the  land  divided  into  ten-  and 
twenty-acre  tracts,  while  an  irrigation  pumping 
plant  has  been  erected,  supplying  water  from  the 
adjoining  river.     There  is  also  a  gravity  canal. 

The  soil  is  admirably  suited  for  {Kjtatoes  and 
alfalfa,  as  well  as  for  almost  every  other  variety 
of  agricultural  produce. 

There  are  now  about  120  colonists,  including 
men,  women,  an<i,j3hil^^^HLjHI>«n,Ji%  colony. 
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and  one  of  the  families  has  already  paid  for  its 
land. 

Within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  close  to  the  childhood  home  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  is  a  beautiful  sweep  of 
yoxt  Herrlek '^^^^  land,  fringed  with  wood  and 
covering  some  288  acres. 
The  owners  of  the  land,  Hon. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  governor  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
James  Parmelee,  have  deeded  the  land  to  us  for 
colonization  ptuposes.  This  extremely  generous 
g:ift  has  given  a  splendid  start  to  our  Ohio  col- 
ony, and  we  fully  intend  to  make  it  a  model 
institution  of  the  kind.  Owing  to  its  location 
and  character  this  colony  has  partially  assumed 
an  industrial  character,  which  will  make  it  of 
tlie  utmost  importance  as  a  training-ground  for 
future  workers. 

SALVATION  ARMY  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM 

(International.  See  also  "Salvation  Army,  So- 
cial Work  in  the  United  States,"  by  Comniander 
Miss  Booth;  Salvation  Army  Colonies). 

The  Salvation  Army,  which  was  organized 
under  that  name  in  1878  by  General  Booth  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Christian  Mission  he  had  es- 
tablished in  East  London  in  1865,  commenced 
in  1890  a  social  reform  movement.  With  the 
strictly  religious  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  we  do  not  deal  in  this  Encyclopedia, 
tho  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  Army  never 
divorces  its  social  from  its  more  strictly  spiritual 
work,  and  believes  that  to  do  so  would  he  fatal. 
It  believes  also,  however,  that  the  social  work 
needs  the  spiritual  element,  and  it  was  in  this 
thoug^ht  that  in  iSgo  General  Booth  wrote  and 
published  "In  Darkest  England,"  a  book  which 
at  once  arrested  attention  around  the  world; 
partly  becau.se  of  its  revelations  of  the  destitu- 
tion and  wretchedness  in  London  and  all  Eng- 
land, and  even  more  because  of  the  plan  for  social 
.  work  that  the  book  proposed  in  clear,  business- 
like form. 

General  Booth  prefaced  his  plan  by  laying 
down  seven  propositions,  which  in  his  opinion 
should  govern  such  a  plan,  which  we  abridge 
from  his  book,  as  follows: 

The  fiist  essentia]  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  governing 
•very  scheme  that  may  be  put  forward  is  that  it  must  change 
the  man,  when  it  is  his  character  and  conduct  which  con- 
stitute the  reasons  for  his  failure  in  the  battle 

.^^  of    life.     No    change    in    circumstances,    no 

PrinoiplM    revolution  in  social  conditions,  can  possibly 

transform  the  nature  of  man.     Some  of  the 

worst  men  and  women  in  the  world,  whose 

names  are  chronicled  by  history  with  a  shudder  of  horror,  were 

these  who  had  all  the  advanta^  that  wealth,  education, 

and  station  could  confer,  or  ambition  could  attain. 

The  supreme  test  of  any  scheme  for  benefiting  humanity 
lies  in  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  does  it  make  of  the 
individual? 

Secondly. — The  remedy,  to  be  effectual,  must  change  the 
circumstances  of  the  individtaal,  when  they  are  the  cause  of 
his  wretched  condition  and  lie  beyond  his  control. 

Pavorable  dreumstances  will  not  change  a  man's  heart  or 
transform  his  nature,  but  unpropitiotis  circumstances  may 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  no  matter 
bow  he  may  desire  to  extricate  himself.  The  nnt  ste]}  with 
these  helpless,  sunken  creatures  is  to  create  the  desire  to 
escafie,  and  then  provide  the  means  for  doing  so. 

Tninlly.— Any  remedy  worthy  of  consideration  must  be 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  evil  with  which  it  proposes 
to  deal.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  bail  out  the  ocean  with  a  pint 
pot.  The  evil  is  one  whose  victims  are  counted  by  the  million. 
There  must  be  no  more  philanthropic  tinkering,  as  if  this  vast 
sea  of  htuian  misery  were  contained  in  the  limits  of  a  garden 
pond. 

Fourthly. — Not  only  must  the  scheme  be  large  enough, 
but  it  must  be  permanent.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  not  be 
merely  a  spasmodic  effort,  coping  with  the  misery  of  to-day. 

Fifthly. — But  while  it  must  be  permanent  it  must  also  be 


immediately  practicable.  Any  scheme,  to  be  of  use,  must 
be  capable  of  being  brought  into  instant  operation  with 
beneficial  results. 

Sixthly. — The  indirect  features  of  the  scheme  must  not  be 
such  as  to  produce  injury  to  the  persons  whom  we  seek  to 
benefit.  It  is  no  use  conferring  sixpenny-worth  of  benefit 
on  a  man  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  him  a  shilling's  worth 
of  harm. 

Seventhly. — While  assisting  one  class  of  the  community,  it 
must  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  interests  of  another.  In 
raising  one  section  of  the  fallen,  we  must  not  thereby  en- 
danger the  safety  of  those  who  with  difficulty  are  keeping  on 
their  feet. 

Of  his  proposal  General  Booth  said  in  brief: 

The  scheme  I  liave  to  offer  consists  in  the  formation  of 
these  people  into  self-helping  and  self-sustaining  communities, 
each  being  a  land  of  cooperative  society,  or  patriarchal  family, 
governed  and  disci^Uned  on  the  principles  which  have  already 
proved  so  effective  in  the  Salvation  Army. 

These  commimities  we  will  call,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
colonies.    There  will  be: 
i)  The  city  colony. 
1)  The  farm  colony. 

,3)  The  over-sea  colony. 

To-day  the  Army's  operations  are  carried  on  in 
49  countries  and  colonies,  embracing  7,310  posts, 
under  the  charge  of  16,857  officers  and  employees, 
with  45,339  local  officers,  17,099  brass  bandsmen, 
and  about  50,000  musicians.  Sixty-three  peri- 
odicals are  published  in  31  languages,  with  a 
weekly  circulation  of  about  1,207,333.  There  are 
644  social  relief  institutions  in  the  world,  under 
the  charge  of  nearly  3,000  officers  and  employees. 
About  7,000  fallen  women  annually  pass  through 
the  116  rescue  homes,  and  from  80  to  ^o  per  cent 
of  these  are  permanently  restored  to  hves  of  vir- 
tue. About  1,500  ex-convicts  pass  annually 
through  the  prison-gate  homes.  There  are  132 
slum  settlements  in  the  poorest  districts  of  great 
cities,  the  worst  dives,  saloons,  and  tenements 
being  regularly  visited.  The  number  of  annual 
conversions  in  connection  with  the  spiritual  work 
have  averaged  from  300,000  to  350,000  during 
the  past  10  years,  making  a  total  of  over  3,000,- 
000  of  whom  not  less  than  300,000  were  converted 
from  lives  of  drunkenness. 

The  Army's  international  headquarters  are  at 
No.  101,  Qtteen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

SANBORN,  FRANKLIN  BENJAMIN:  Jour- 
nalist and  publicist;  bom  at  Hampton  Palls, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  15,  1831.  Educated  at  home  and 
Harvard  College  (B.A.,  1855).  He  took  part  in 
the  expulsion  of  slavery  from  Kansas,  1856-58; 
favored  John  Brown  in  his  attack  on  slavery  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Missouri.  He  assisted  in  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  public  charities  in  Massachusetts,  1863-88, 
and  aided  in  founding  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation in  1865;  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities,  1874;  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy, 1879-88;  and  of  the  Anti-Imperialist 
League,  1900.  In  social  reform  he  favors  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  the  limitation  of  inordinate  wealth  in 
a  legal  manner.  He  is  the  author  of  lives  of 
Bronson  Alcott,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  John  Brown,  etc.  Also  editor  and  writer 
of  numerous  reports  on  charity,  prison  reform, 
and  history  of  New  Hampshire.  Address:  Con- 
cord, Mass. 

SANDERS,  WILLIAM:  Organizing  secretary 
of  Fabian  Society;  bom  1871;  educated  in  ele- 
mentary schools  of  London.  Secretary  of  the 
political  labor  organizations  of  Battersea,  Lon- 
don, until  1900.  Elected,  1904,  alderman  of  the 
London  Coimty  Council,  term  expiring  1910.     In 
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1906  he  contested  Portsmouth  as  parliamentary 
Labor  candidate.  Sanders  has  written  and  lec- 
tured extensively  on  labor,  social  questions,  and 
socialism;  he  was  chairman  of  the  Union  of  Ethi- 
cal Societies  from  1905-7.  Address:  3  Clements 
Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.  C,  England. 

SAITGER,  SOPHY  (MISS) :  Honorary  secretary 
British  Association  for  Labor  Legislation;  bom 
1881,  Westcott,  near  Dorking,  Surrey.  Educated 
at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  where  in  1901 
she  took  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  Part  I.,  and 
in  1903  the  Moral  Science  Tripos,  Part  II.,  Eco- 
nomics. Miss  Sanger  has  been  honorary  secre- 
tary. Legal  Advice  Department  of  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League,  since  Oct.,  1903.  _  She  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  specially  in- 
terested in  labor  legislation  and  trade-unionism. 
Author  of  miscellaneous  articles  and  lectures  on 
labor  legislation  and  trade-unionism.  Address: 
Women's  Trade- Union  League,  Club  Union  Build- 
ings, Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC  HY- 
GIENE: The  division  of  medical  science  and 
hygiene  which  treats  of  the  preservation  of  health, 
prevention  of  disease,  and  the  prolongation  of  life, 
particularly  in  application  to  communities.  The 
factors  which  condition  public  health  are:  (i)  the 
environment;  (2)  proper  action  by  the  citizens  to 
prevent  disease ;  (3)  the  individual  care  of  health 
so  as  to  enjoy  and  prolong  life. 

I.  Few  inilividuals  are  able  to  live  in  svirroimd- 
ings  chosen  by  themselves.  Economic,  social,  and 
climatic  factors  largely  determine  the  selection  of 
sites  for  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  If  these  are 
not  healthy,  owing  to  conditions  of  the  soil  or 
drainage,  the  individual  is  practically  helpless, 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  public  authorities 
to  correct  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  correction 
of  conditions  dangerous  to  health  requires,  how- 
ever, special  study  and,  in  large  cities,  special 
departments.  Owing  to  this  necessity,  various 
boards  and  departments  have  been  established, 
e.  g.,  that  of  health,  whose  function  lies  in  the 
realm  of  examining  foods,  supplying  pure  water, 
etc.,  that  of  street  cleaning,  tenement-house  in- 
spection, regulation  of  buildings,  etc. 

The  necessity  of  passing  sanitary  laws  was 

recognized  in   England  in  the  times  of  Henry 

VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth.     They  were, 

Boardi      however,     not     observed,     because 


of  Health 


there  was  no  board  to  enforce  them. 


The  invasion  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
causing  the  death  of  ;fo,ooo  persons 
in  a  single  year,  brought  the  question  to  the  fore 
again.  Legislation  was  busy,  but  the  laws  were 
ineffective,  and  several  epidemics  were  the  re- 
sult. Finally,  in  1848,  laws  were  enacted  which 
were  effective,  because  they  made  provision  for 
special  boards  to  enforce  them.  France  had 
passed  similar  legislation  in  1832,  which  has  be- 
come the  model  for  other  Latin  countries;  in  these 
countries  the  prefect,  mayor,  or  any  other  chief 
official  looks  after  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary 
laws,  which  are  passed  on  the  recommendation 
of  councils  of  health.  In  Germany  the  medical 
faculties  of  the  universities  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative, and  the  government  passes  and  enforces 
corresponding  legislation.  In  England  and 
America  the  federal,  state,  and  municipal  con- 
stitutions usually  provide  for  the  creation  of 
boards  or  bureaus  of  health,  under  whose  super- 
vision come  all  endemic,  contagious,  and  epi- 


demic diseases,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
public  health.e.g.,  sanitary  codes,  purity  of  food- 
supply,  water-supply,  vital  statistics,  etc. 

Gmcient  street  cleaning  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant civic  functions.     The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that 
Greater  New  York  employed  in  1906 
Street       ''455   sweepers  who  covered    1,581 
Cleanins    '""les  a  day,  and   1,316  drivers  of 
carts;  over  1,000  tons  of  refuse   is 
taken  to  Barren  Island  each  day,  and 
an  addition  of  2^3  acres  is  going  to  be  made  to 
Riker's  Island  with  the  balance  of  about  1,200.- 
000    cubic   yards   per   year.     Refuse   also  must 
be  disposed  of  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  city.     This  is  no  small   task,  since  the 
waste  is  enormous  in  bulk.     Various  means  are 
used,  e.  g.,  incineration,  dumping  into  the  deep 
sea,  making  new  land,  etc.,  or  by  saving  the 
valuable    parts — ^for   which   a   contractor   pays 
$650,000  in  New  York  City  alone.     Several  Eng- 
lish and    continental  cities  carry  on  profitablie 
municipal  farms  with  the  refuse.    (For  tenement- 
house  mspection  and  bureaus  of  buildings,  see 
articles  Tbnbhbnt-Housb  Rbporm  and  Hous- 
ing.) 

2.  The  instruction  of  citizens  concerning  ways 
and  means  how  to  prevent  disease  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  sanitary  science.     It  is,  however,  be- 
coming more  important  every  day, 

Teaohinf    ^'^^  involves  directions  how  to  dis- 
""^    pose  of  the  waste  in  houses,  and  the 
inculcation  of  sanitary  rules  into  the 
minds  of  children.     The  first  is  done  by  directions 
of  the  board  of  health,  and  requites  that  they 
should  be  plain  and  simple.     The  instruction  in 
preventive   measures    is    done    chiefly   in    the 
schools,  in  the  departments  of  civics,  physiology, 
and  hygiene.     Great  progress  has  been  made  m 
the   art   of   teaching   children    the    simple   tho 
necessary  rules  of  both  private  and  public  riiles  of 
health.     Colonel  Waring,  the  first  street  com- 
missioner of  New  York,  gave  the  school  children 
an  opportunity  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the 
problems  of  street  cleaning  by  forming  juvenile 
leagues  for  this  purpose.     The  leagues  were  or- 
ganized in  1896;  they  had  their  own  constitution, 
officers,  etc.,  and  weekly  business  meetings,  at 
which   the^  discust   means   and  ways   how  to 
keep  the  city  clean.     The  boys  and  girls  did  not 
confine  themselves,  however,  to  discussion,  but 
reported  lawbreakers  to  the  department,  warned 
offenders,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  keep  their 
own  blocks  free  from  garbage  and  refuse.    "The 
league  had  a  monster  parade  in  the  latter  part  of 
1896;  similar  organizations  were  started  in  other 
cities,  e.  g.,  Denver,  Pittsburg,  Utica,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Another  manner  in  which  cities  as  a  whole  may 
be  taught  preventive  measures,  is  that  by  incul- 
cating the  value  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor  Ufe,  and 
by  the  creation  of  parks,  and  the  provision  of  op- 
portunities for  exercise  in  the  open  air.  (See 
articles  Parks;  Playgrounds;  Recrbation 
Centers.) 

3.  The  individual  care  of  health  involves  prop- 

er food,  clothing,  exerxnse,  and  per- 
IndiTidnal  ^°°^  cleanliness.     A  vast  amount  of 


Care  of 


research  -work  has  been  done  con- 


2^Qj      ceming  the  value  of  various  foods  in 
recent   years,   and   their   respective 
costs.   Tables  and  other  helps,  show- 
ing the  proportion    in    which    different    foods 
should  be  partaken,  have  been  compiled,  so  that 
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any  one  may  know  just  what  to  eat  and  what 
to  avoid.  Dietetics  has,  consequently,  become 
one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  sanitary 
science.  Similar  studies  have  been  made  about 
clothing,  as  to  their  ability  to  keep  the  body 
'warm  m  winter,  cool  in  summer,  and  at  all 
times  dry.  Exercise  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  digestion,  and  for  the  more  rapid  throw- 
ing off  of  waste  substances  of  the  body.  Sanitary 
science  has  made  extensive  studies  in  regard  to 
the  particular  kind  of  exercise  which  different 
individuals  need  in  order  to  be  benefited  rather 
than  injured  by  it.  Personal  cleanliness  is  mOre 
and  more  recognized  as  an  important  item  in  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  prolongation  of 
life.  Acting  on  the  frequently  and  urgently 
made  sug^stions  of  public  health  officers,  nearly 
all  large  cities  have  erected  public  bath-houses  at 
large  expense  in  order  to  enable  those  of  their 
population  to  bathe  whose  means  do  not  permit 
them  to  have  baths  in  their  homes.  (See  article 
Bath-Housbs.) 

Sanitary  science  has  made  vast  strides  in 
every  direction  since  the  discovery  of  disease 
microbes  by  Louis  Pasteur  in  1865,  and  many 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved  from  tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria,  cholera,  and  other  ravaging 
diseases. 

The  supply  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  large  cities.  The  question  is,  where  to 
get  it?  Owing  to  the  density  of  population  in 
most  civilized  countries,  the  amount  of  sewage  is 
so  vast  that  it  is  likely  to  infect  drinking-water, 
even  if  it  be  taken  five  or  ten  miles  away,  because 
microbes  are  hard  to  kill.  The  problem  is,  con- 
sequently, not  only  to  provide  for  clean  and  pure 
water,  sometimes  from  a  distance  of  fifty  to  100 
miles,  but  to  disinfect  sewage,  because  water  will 
have  to  be  taken  from  rivers  which  have  received 
a  large  amount  of  sewage.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
solved  the  problem  by  removing  its  water  intake 
pipes  about  ten  miles  out  into  the  lake ;  the  result 
was  that  the  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  1905 
numbered  2  for  February,  5  for  March,  7  for  April, 
instead  of  45,  50,  27,  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1904.  The  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
had  to  resort  to  filters,  because  she  had  to  take 
her  water  from  the  Merrimac  River,  already 
polluted  with  the  sewage  of  three  large  manufac- 
turing cities  farther  upv-stream.  The  study  of 
microbes  had  taught  biologists  that  sand  in  some 
way  or  other  was  dangerous  to  the  typhoid  ba- 
cillus. Lawrence  constructed  huge  sand  filters, 
covering  2.5  acres;  and  when  two  years  later 
a  tjrphoid  epidemic  broke  out  at  Lowell — ^an 
event  which  previously  had  invariably  meant  a 
heavier  siege  for  Lawrence — the  death-rate  in 
the  latter  city  was  only  20  per  cent  of  what  it 
used  to  be. 

In  a  similar  way  another  dread  disease,  diph- 
theria, has  been  made  practically  harmless 
through  the  study  of  microbes.  In  1890  Dr. 
Emil  Behrin^  announced  his  discovery  of  the  cure 
for  diphtheria  by  the  antitoxin  of  the  bacillus 
which  produces  this  disease.  Detroit,  Mich., 
New  York  City,  and  some  other  large  cities  now 
keep  a  number  of  horses  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preparing  antitoxin  in  their  blood.  The  death- 
rate  for  diphtheria  has  been  reduced  from  40  to  8 
per  100.  The  discovery  of  other  bacilli,  e.  g.,  of 
iiydrophobia  and  of  yellow  fever,  has  led  to  re- 
spective preventives  in  each  case.  (For  the 
modem  treatment  of  consimiption,  see  article 


Tuberculosis,  and  for  that  of  smallpox,  Vac- 
cination.) Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

RxPBBBNCBS:  Reid,  Practical  Sanitation,  i^oi;  Sedgwick, 
PrincipUs  cf  Santlary  Scimc*  and  Ike  Pnbltc  Htaltk,  1901; 
Prances  Gulick  Jewett,  Town  and  City,  igo6. 

SAVINGS-BAHKS:  The  first  savings-bank  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  Brunswick,  Ger- 
many, in  1765,  and  to  have  been  followed  by  sev- 
eral "in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  England 
Jeremy  Bentham  (q.  v.)  proposed  a  well-devised 
system  of  "frugality  banks  '  in  1797.  Various 
plans  followed  his  encouraging  savings  among  the 
poor,  but  the  first  savings-bank  of  the  modem 
type  in  Great  Britain  was  organized  bv  the  Rev. 
Henry  Duncan,  of  Ruthwell,  Scotland,  in  i8io. 
In  181 7  two  acts  were  passed  by  Parliament  en- 
couraging .savings-banks.  Since  then  they  have 
grown  rapidly.  In  1861  postal  savings-banks 
(a.  V.)  were  begun.  The  savings-banks  system 
of  France  dates  from  1818. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  savings-bank 
was  organized  in  1816,  in  New  York  City,  tho  a 
savings-bank  seems  to  have  been  actually  opened 
in  Philadelphia  before  the  New  York  bank  was 
really  under  way.  The  first  incorporated  savings- 
bank  was  opened  in  Boston  the  same  year.  The 
statistics  on  the  following  page  are  from  the 
"  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S."  (1906). 

For  the  growth  of  savings-banks  in  the  U.  S., 
see  article  Progress,  U.  S.  Caution,  however, 
is  necessary  in  using  savings-banks  as  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes.  The  Outlook 
said  as  far  back  as  Sept.  7, 1895 ; 

In  the  last  number  ct  the  YaU  Review  Professor  Famam 
follows  the  same  line  of  argument  as  did  Secretary  Carlisle 
in  his  Memphis  speech,  and  attempts  to  show  that  the  public 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  interests  of  the  creditor 
class  are  the  interests  of  the  comparatively  rich.  In  his  ai^ 
Rument  he  lends  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  Secretary 
Carlisle's  savings-bank  statistics.     He  says: 

"The  total  deposits  in  1890  were  $1,594,844,506,  distributed 
among  4,258,893  persons,  making  an  average  of  S358.03  for 
each  depositor.  The  savings-bank  deposits  alone  represent 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  the  farmers'  debt,  owned  by 
five  times  as  many  persons." 

If  it  is  true  that  there  are  over  4,000,000  6avings*bank 
depositors  among  our  i a, 000, 000  families,  then  it  is  true  that 
a  large  portion  of  our  small  property  owners  belong  to  the 
creditor  class.  But  the  fallacy  in  this  has  been  repeatedly 
exposed  in  official  reports.  The  official  reports  are  for  de- 
posits and  not  depositors.  Three  millions  and  a  half  of  the 
deposits  are  in  New  York  and  New  England,  where  there  are 
only  a, 000.000  families  altogether,  and  not  to  exceed  1,000,000 
depositors.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  working-class  deposi- 
tors nowhere  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  deposits.  The  large 
depositors  and  the  multiple  depositors  belong  to  an  entirely 
diilerent  class.  In  Massachusetts,  where  |  of  the  deposits 
are  made  in  stuns  less  than  $  100  (and  presumably  belong 
to  the  working  classes),  the  aggregate  of  these  is  only  a 

?[uarter  of  the  total  amount  deposited.  These  conclusions 
rom  the  Massachusetts  investigations  are  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  present  investigation  in  Baltimore.  In  Balti- 
more, also,  there  are  more  savings-bank  deposits  than  families, 
yet  in  Baltimore  only  one  family  in  three  possesses  personal 
capital  of  any  description,  while  the  aggregate  holdings  of 
I  of  these  is  but  6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

This  subject  was  most  fully  investigated  in 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  18^2:  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  in 
1872,  1873,  and  1874. 

On  returns  from  39  banks  the  report  for  1879  (p.  3 16)  found 
that  iV  of  the  deposits  was  nearly  I  of  the  amount  in  those 
banks,  the  remaining  }|  depositing  only  a  little  over  |.  1^10 
t^  of  the  deposits  were  those  of  $300  or  over,  and  it  was  the 
argument  of  the  report  that  since,  except  in  the  rarest  in- 
stances, and  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  no 
ordinary  wage-worker  could  possibly  save  more  than  S300  a 
year  from  his  earnings  (see  Wages),  the  amount  deposited  by 
that  iV,  or  nearly  1  of  the  total  amoimt,  could  not  have 
been  deposited  by  wage-workers.  This  conclusion  was  sup- 
ported by  abundant  quotations  from  various  zeports  of  the 
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Country 


Population 


Australia,  Commonwealth  of 

AuBtria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile* 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Gerraan^r  (including  Prussia) . . . . 

Prussia  ' 

Luxemburg 

Hungary 

India,  British  * 

Itoly 

Jaoan 

Formosa 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Peru 

Rumania  " 

Russia  (including  Asiatic  part)  ■' 

Finland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland  >* 

United  Kingdom 

British  Colonies,  n.  e.  s 

Total 

United  States 

Gnuid  total 


4,048,000 
s6, 74 1,000 
7,161,000 
4>o75,ooa 
6,441.000 
3.9o6,ooo 

3.535.000 

9,734.000 

39,300.000 

4,740,000 

1,820,000 

58.569,000 

'36,713.000 

340,000 

30,114,000 

331,900,000 

33,966,000 

46,732,000 

3.080,000 

S.43 1.000 

38,747.000 

7S.OOO 

889,000 

3,313,000 

4,500.000 

5.913,000 

143.000.000 

3.816,000 

18,900,000 

5,361,000 

3,100,000 

43,331,000 

17.779,000 


784.335,000 
84,663,000 


868,897,000 


Date  of  reports 


1904-S' 

i?o3-4 • 

Dec.  31,  1905 

•904 

June  30.  1906  .. . 
Dec.  31.  1903.. . . 
March  31,  1904. . 

Dec.  31.190S 

Dec.^^z.  1904.. . . 

Dec.  J  I,  1903.. . . 

Dec.^^i,  1904.. . . 

March  3 1.  1905 . . 
Doc.  31.  1904.. . . 
1904-S 

Dec.  31.  1903.... 

1904-5  '• 

1904 

Dec.  tt,  1905.. . . 

Sept.  30, 1903  . . . 

May  31. 1906 

Dec.  31,  1904.. . . 

Dec.  31,  190s 

Dec.  31,  1905 

1000 

Nov.-Dec.,  1905" 
1904-5 


Number  of 
depositon 


1,133,384 

5.335,063 

>  3,3 11,84s 

134.007 

*  309,563 

71.53" 

*  1,391.569 

31,411 

11.767.773 

18, 1 38 

-:  K  »**^ 
16,613,771 

'10,311,976 

48,9J3 

1.475.764 

1,058,813 

•7.383.331 

10,379.598 

63,174 

1.413.881 

'•56,658 

4.967 

3 '6.350 

790,307 

10,914 

145.507 

5.306,040 

346,53" 

4  IS. 196 

I.9>S.394 

1.300.000 

11,694,918 

430,666 


83,346,689 
8,037,193 


91,373,881 


Deposits 


Dottars 

175.785.416 

979.383,787 

*  151.640,983 

3.733,180 

*  61.910,633 

3,055,183 

•  305,733.639 

1,168,634 

890,398,873 

858,131 

703.845 

3,639,590,400 

'  1.847.339.300 

7,634,039 

349."S0.37S 

43.49^.831 

•549.556,418 

54.7 14.693 

464,926 

77.786,900 

■•  4.931,988 

30S.S76 

47.564,947 

100,350,603 

1,391.863 

7,436,031 

488,835,100 

34,464.583 

54. 799.183 

167,155.405 

193,000,000 

996,837,464 

37,513.437 


8.3 19.093.311 
3.483,137,198 


11,801,339,509 


Avera^ 
deposit 
account 


Dottars 

156.49 

183.90 

65-59 

31.96 

"95-43 

38-73 

159- "8 

37 -3o 

75-66 

47-34 

183 . ao 

158.89 

180.90 

155-88 

336.66 

41.08 

74-44 

S-3» 

7.36 

SS-OS 

86.87 

4I-4S 
ISO -36 
136.85 
137-S3 

51.04 

93.13 
99-S3 

131.98 
87.37 

148.46 
85.34 
87- It 


99-93 
433  -  79 


139.39 


Average 
deposit  per 
inhabitant 


DoUars 

36.63 
31.18 

.67 
9.61 

.64 
81.47 

.13 

13. 7t 

.18 

.38 

45 -or 
50.33 

3i-8i 

17.36 

■>» 

16.67 

t.17 

.15 

14. 3« 

.17 

».74 

S3-SO 

43.36 

.31 

I.3« 

3-44 

8.69 

a. 90 

31.77 

63.36 

33.06 


10. 6t 
41.13 


13.58 


>  ngures  for  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  nlate  to  Dec.  31:  figures  for  the  other  states  to  June  30. 

'Figures  for  postal  savings-banks  relate  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1904;  figures  for  the  other  savings-banks  to  the  end 
of  1903. 

*  Deposits  with  the  State-controlled  Caisse  G^n^rale  d'Bpar^e.  Includes  savings  deposits  with  post-ofBces.  Moreover, 
accounta  are  published  in  the  Annuairt  Staiisliqus  of  four  municipal  and  five  private  savings-banks  for  the  year  1904.  At  the 
end  of  that  year  these  nine  institutions  had  ^3,979  depositors,  credited  with  $9,379,693  worth  of  depouts. 

*  Exclusive  of  data  for  the  "special  savings-banks."  the  total  deposits  in  wnicn,  on  June  30, 1906,  amounted  to  $37,399,10^. 
The  total  deposits  in  all  savin^banks  amoimt  thus  to  180,309,816,  making  the  average  deposit  per  inhabitant  (13.87.  Inis 
total  does  not  include  the  savings  deposito  in  the  chartered  banks  ("  deposits  payable  uter  notice  or  on  a  fixt  day"),  which  on 
Dec.  31,  1906,  were  1398.765,183. 

'  Figures  for  the  two  savings-banks  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 

*  Includes  all  savings  institutions.  Figures  for  savings-banks  proper,  exclusive  of  blanches  of  ordinary  banks,  were  996,6 15 
(number  of  depositois)  and  %  160,63 1, 194  (total  deposits  plus  interest  due  on  said  deposite  at  the  end  of  the  year). 

'  Not  included  in  the  ^land  total. 

*  Exclusive  of  population  in  native  states.     Data  for  postal  savings-banks  only. 

*  Exclusive  of  133,009,803  lire  of  savings  deposits  with  the  so-called  "Societit  ordinarie  di  credito"  and  313,407.373  lire 
with  the  "  Sodetk  cooperative  di  credito  "  at  the  end  of  1903.  No  data  are  given  with  regard  to  number  of  depositors  in  these 
institutions. 

>•  Data  for  postal  savings-banks  and  the  five  principal  private  savings-banks.  Figures  for  the  former  are  for  the  calendar 
year  1905;  figures  for  the  utter  are  for  the  calendar  year  1904. 

I'  Figures  for  the  "  Caaa  de  ecooomie  "  only. 

^  Preliminary  data  for  all  government  savings-banks  as  published  by  the  Viestnik  Finansou  No.  37,  1906,  exclusive  of 
securities  held  for  depositors,  the  nominal  value  of  which,  on  Dec.  31,  1905,  was  $115,431,000. 

1*  Estimates  of  M.  Guillaume  Patio  in  the  Journal  dt  Statisliqm  Sutsst,  1900.  No.  4. 

'*  Year  ended  Nov.  so  for  trustee  savings-banks;  year  ended  Dec.  3 1  for  postal  savings-banks. 


Bank  Commissioners  <rf  the  state,  who  say,  in  1870:  "These 
institutions  are  becoming  still  more  the  favorite  place  of 
deposit,  not  only  for  peisons  of  small  means,  but  also  for 
those  seeking  investment  for  very  consideiuble  amounts." 
Governor  Claflin  is  quoted  as  saying  in  his  message  for 
1871;  "It  is  very  evident  that  a  large  share  of  this  increase 
is  not  the  savings  of  labor.  Each  year  shows  more  deposita 
by  capitalists."  Repeated  instances  were  found  of  men 
having  in  each  of  many  banks  deposits  to  the  limit  of  the 
law.  Still  more  instances  were  found  of  one  man  or  woman 
having  deposita  under  several  accounta,  as  for  himself  or 
herself,  and  as  trustees  for  children,  eto.,  indicating  again 
depositors  not  of  the  wa^e-working  class.  One  man  was 
reported  to  have  a  deposit  in  each  bank  of  the  state;  another 
will  deposit  for  each  member  of  his  family  and  a  part  of  the 
alphabet.  From  this,  and  other  similar  evidences,  the 
report  concluded  (p.  339):  "It  is  evident  from  these  returns 
that  the  great  bulk  of  depositois  is  from  the  wage  classes,  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  the  great  sums,  genersjly  credited  to 
them,  are  not  the  savings  of  wage  labor,  but  are  the  results 
of  jMofita  upon  labor  in  some  form." 
Tbi*  report  made  somewhat  at  a  seosatioa  in  Boston  and 


in  Washington.     From  the  report  of  1873  we  learn  that  ia 

Omgress,  auring  a  discussion  of  the  tariff,  certain  Western 

congressmen,    opposed   to   protection,   made 

use  of  the  report  before  it  had  been  officially 

IhtTingt-.     presented  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 

TtanVs  V/it  A  ^    show   that    Bfassachusetta    wage^worloers 

B.     #    #      '"*'*  "°*  ••  *•"  °*  "  "■*  claimed  by  the  pro- 

rrOOI  01      tectionista.     This  incensed  some   Maasachu- 

FrotperitT  setta  capitalisto,  and  the  Committee  on  Banks 

of  the  Work-  ""^  Banking  of  the  Massachoaetta  legislature, 

I       rn  the  majority  of  the  oommittee  being  connected 

ulff  Ulaif  M  with  savings-banks,  undertook  to  disprove  the 

'     offensive  report.     A  hearing  was  called.     The 

Bureau  of  Labor  was  invited  to  come  before  it 

"in  order  that  it  might  make  suggestions";  but,  when  the 

hearing  took  place,  the  bureau  found  itself  with  Uttle  or  no 

warning,  confronted  with  a  hired  counsel  who  called  witnesses 

from  1 1  banks  to  disprove  the  bureau's  report,  based  on  39 

banks,   the  counsel  arguing  that  the  bureau  s  report  was 

untrustworthy,  because  it  was  based  on  reporta  from  ooly 

39  banks. 

The  boreau  aUy  defended  ita  report,  and  doaanded  that 
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if  the  committee  quartioned  its  condtoions,  it  was  only  fair, 
before  they  omdemned  it,  to  have  a  fuller  examination,  and 
not  condemn,  on  picked  evidence,  from  ii  banks,  a  report 
carefully  baaed  on  nturns  from  30  banks.  The  committee, 
however,  would  not  bear,  and  voted  the  reports  mere  "matter 
of  inference,"  and  not  rdiable.  The  personnel  of  the  bureau, 
too,  was  changed  that  year.  Mr.  H.  K.  Oliver  (chief)  and 
G.  E.  McNeill  (9.  v.),  who  had  fonned  the  bureau  publishing 
the  offensive  report,  were  displaced,  and  Messrs.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  and  Georae  H.  Long  were  put  in  their  places.  Before 
Mr.  OHver  and  Mr.  McNaQl,  however,  were  displaced,  they 
obtained  evidence  from  91  hanks  and  from  the  Bank  Com- 
missioners' reports  of  r868,  r869,  r870,  and  187 1,  abundantly 
sustaining  their  position.  Prom  91  banks  they  found  and 
stated  (p.  197)  that  H  of  the  deposits  were  ci  $300  or  under, 
i.  e.,  rmght  possibly  oe  deposits  of  working  men,  but  that 
these  H  of  the  deposita  represented  only  il  of  the  amount 
deposited.  Prom  the  Bank  Conunissioners'  reports  they 
found  and  stated  (p.  137)  that  in  t868  and  1869  ^  of  the 
irhole  number  of  deposits  amounted  to  |  of  the  whole  amount 
deposited;  that  in  1870  A  amounted  to  f  of  the  whole  amount, 
and  that  in  187 1  4t  of  the  deports  amounted  to  nearly  i  of 
the  total  amount,  thus  not  only  abundantly  supporting  the 
former  report  of  the  bureau,  but  showing  that  the  proportion 
of  large  depositors  in  the  savings-hanks  was  on  the  mcrease. 

The  next  year.  rS74,  Messrs.  Wright  and  Long  sign  the 
report.  The  subject  ot  savings-banks  is  naturally  handled 
very  lightly,  but  even  according  to  their  table  (pp.  344-145) 
we  learn  that  over  i  of  the  deposits  were  deposits  of  $300  or 
over,  showing  that  the  number  of  large  depositors  was  even 
greater  than  the  former  reports  had  claimed,  and  that  these 
uuge  deposits  amounted  to  nearly  |  of  the  whole  amount. 
Five-sixths  of  the  deposits  equaled  not  much  over  i  of  the 
-whole  sum;  an  abundant  proof  that  the  large  amount  of 
money  in  Massachusetts  savings-banks  cannot  be  taken  to 
prove  the  prosperity  of  the  Manachusetts  working  people. 

(See  also  Postal  Savincs-Banks  and  School 
Savings-Banks.) 

SAVGITAROLA,  SOCIAL  WORE  OF:  Munici- 
pal refonn  in  Florence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  was  wrought  by  Savonarola,  a 
monk  who  had  had  no  experience  in  affairs  of 
State.  But  he  had  utter  disregard  for  rank  and 
authority  and  a  great  passion  for  the  poor  and 
opprest.  Fearlessly  he  denounced  the  greed  of  the 
pnests  and  derided  the  assumptions  of  the  rich. 

In  the  scheme  of  government  which  he  found  in 
operation  in  Florence  changes  were  brought  about 
by  means  of  Parlamenti,  a  spurious  pretense  of 
popular  government.  The  people  were  assem- 
bled unarmed  in  the  Piazza  which  was  guarded  by 
the  armed  attendants  of  the  Signory.  Then  the 
Signory  appeared  on  the  balcony  in  front  of  the 
palace  and  asked  the  right  of  Balia  for  them- 
selves or  their  friends.  The  Balia  really  signified 
carte  blanche  to  do  as  they  chose,  for  it  was  a 
species  of  dictatorship  conferred  either  for  months 
or  for  years,  a  concession  which,  under  the  con- 
ditions, it  was  not  hard  to  secure.  The  Medici 
were  exj^elled,  but  there  were  other  tyrants  ready 
to  exploit  the  people. 

The  Prior  of  St.  Mark's  secured  the  abolition  of 
Parlamenti  and  the  establishment  of  a  Great 
Council  on  the  Venetian  plan.  This  council  was 
not  to  disctiss  laws  but  only  to  vote  them.  All 
citizens  were  eligible  as  members  provided  they 
had  attained  the  a^  of  twenty-nine  years  and 
were  netti  di  specchto,  i.  e.,  had  paid  their  taxes 
and_  were  beneficiati,  which,  by  tne  terms  of  an 
ancient  law,  signified  those  who  had  been  in  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies,  or  had  enjoyed  this 
benefit  in  the  person  of  their  father,  grandfather, 
or  great-grandfather.  There  were  other  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  cotmcil  was  so  restricted  as  not  to  make  it 
too  democratic. 

Savonarola  was  not  an  iconoclast,  but  was  con- 
structive and  irenical.  His  passion  for  the  {>oor 
did  not  lead  to  extremes.  His  frequent  plea  to 
Florentines  was:  "Forsake  pomps  and  vanities, 
sen  all  superfluous  things  and  bestow  the  money 


on  the  poor."  He  did  not  advocate  poverty  nor 
ask  the  rich  to  strip  themselves  of  all  they 
possest,  but  only  of  superfluities.  After  the  lib- 
eration of  the  people,  Savonarola  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Monte  di  Piet^  to  save  the  poor 
from  the  extortion  of  usurers.  Under  his  pas- 
sionate appeals  women  gave  their  jewelry  and 
precious  stones.  To  cover  the  expense  of  ad- 
ministration from  5  to  7^  per  cent  interest  was 
charged  on  loans. 

A  revision  of  taxes  was  also  brought  about, 
taxes  being  levied  under  the  new  regime  on  real 
property  afone.  Savonarola  insisted  on  the  right 
of  taxation.  To  the  people  he  said:  "Citizens!  I 
would  have  you  stedfast  in  devotion  and  help  to 
your  commune.  The  son  owes  so  much  to  his 
father  that  he  can  never  do  enotigh  for  him. 
Wherefore  I  say  to  you — your  commune  is  your 
father  and  thus  each  one  of  you  is  botmd  to  give 
it  assistance.  And  if  thou  wouldst  say,  '  I  get  no 
good  from  it,'  know  that  thou  mayest  not  say 
this,  inasmuch  as  the  commune  protects  thy 
property,  thy  household,  and  thy  children." 

In  the  space  of  one  year  the  liberty  of  Florence 
was  established,  the  people  authorized  to  carry 
arms,  the  system  of  taxation  revised,  usury  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Monte  di  PietA,  a  general  peace 
made,  justice  reorganized,  Parlamenti  were  abol- 
ished forever,  and  the  Great  Council  was  con- 
stituted; in  all  which  Savonarola  was  the  moving 
spirit.  His  motive  was  brotherhood ;  his  power, 
preaching.  Paul  Moorb  Strayer. 

SAT,  JEAN  BAPnSTE:  French  political 
economist;  bom  Lyons,  France,  1767.  Educated 
for  a  commereial  career,  he  spent  a  part  of  his 
youth  in  England;  returning  to  Paris  he  worked 
on  Mirabeau's  paper,  Courrier  de  Provence. 
Later  he  was  secretary  to  Clavi&re,  minister  of 
finance;  1794-1800,  he  edited  I.0  Drfcckte;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Tribunate  of  1 799.  His  dissent 
from  Napoleon's  policy  drove  him  into  private 
life,  and  he  established  a  spinning-mill,  but  after 
Napoleon's  fall  was  made  professor  at  the  Ecole 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  iSip,  and  at  the  College 
de  France  in  183 1.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1832. 
Cossa  considers  him  among  the  first  of  the 
continental  writers  to  have  appreciated  and 
popularized  Adam  Smith.  Author:  "Traits 
d' Economic  Politique";  "Cat^hisme  d'Eco- 
nomie  Politique";  "De  I'Angletenie  et  des 
Anglais." 

SAT,  JEAlf  BAPTISTE  LEON:  French  econo- 
mist; minister  of  finance;  grandson  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Say;  bom  in  Paris,  1826.  He  devoted 
himself  to  political  economy;  for  many  years  was 
contributor  to  the  Journal  des  Dfbats.  Returned 
to  the  National  Assembly  in  187 1,  he  became  pre- 
fect of  the  Seine  the  same  year;  minister  01  fi- 
nance in  1873-75-77,  and  1882.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  London,  but  returned 
in  a  few  weeks,  having  been  elected  president  of 
the  Senate.  Author:  "Les  Solutions  D^mocra- 
tiques  de  la  Question  des  Impdts  " ;  "  Le  Socialisme 
d'Etat."  He  edited  "Le  Dictionnaire  des  Fi- 
nances"; and  conjointly  with  Jos.  Chailley,  "Le 
Dictionnaire  d'Economie  Politique.' 

SCHAFFLE,  ALBERT  EBERHARD  FRIED- 
RICH:  Austrian  political  economist;  bom  Nur- 
tengen,  Wurttemberg,  1831.  Studied  theology 
at  Tflbingen,  but  became  professor  of  political 
economy  there  in  1861.    Sat  in  the  Wflrttemberg 
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Landtag  from  i86a  to  1865;  for  a  short  time  in 
1871  was  minister  of  commerce  for  Atistria.  On 
the  fall  of  the  ministry  he  went  to  Stuttgart  and 
devoted  himself  to  economics.  His  "Quintes- 
sence of  Socialism,"  translated  in  1889,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  one  of  the  ablest  presentations 
of  socialism,  and  is  considered  by  some  to  show 
Sch&ffle  a  Socialist,  which  Cossa  thinks  is  scarcely 
disproved  by  his  latter  work,  "The  Impossibility 
of  Social  Democracy."  In  his  "Bau  und  Leben 
des  Sozialen  Korpers,"  SchafHe,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Comte  and  Spencer,  outlines  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  an  analysis  of  the  social  body.  He 
died  Dec.  25,  1903,  in  Stuttgart.  Author:  "Die 
Nationalokonomie, "  third  edition  of  which  was 
published  under  the  title  "Das  Gesellschaftliche 
System  der  Menschlichen  Wirthschaft";  "Kapi- 
talismusund  Sozialismus";  "Quintessenz  des  So- 
zialismus";  "Die  Aussichtslosigkeit  der  Sozial 
Demokratie."  "Memoiren,"  posthumously,  1904. 

SCHIAVI,  ALESSAHDRO.  D.C.L.:  Secretary 
of  the  Society  Umanitaria  ot  Milan ;  bom  1 8  7  2  at 
Cesenatico,  Province  of  Forli,  Italy.  From  1896 
to  1903  on  the  staff  of  the  chief  Italian  sociali-stic 
paper,  Avantil  Since  that  time  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  Umanitaria.  Signor  Schiavi 
believes  that  nothing  short  of  an  economical 
transformation  wrought  through  the  slow,  un- 
ceasing effort  of  associations  of  workers,  trade- 
unions,  cooperative  and  political  organizations 
can  improve  the  standing  of  the  working  classes. 
They  must  daily  train  themselves  to  bear  the  full, 
enlightened  responsibility  of  the  collective  sys- 
tem of  production  which  is  to  replace  the  present 
individualistic  one.  As  such  an  education  comes 
more  through  things  than  words,  every  social  re- 
former must  aim  to  directly  pervade  the  people's 
life  in  order  that  it  may  spontaneously,  surely, 
tho  slowly,  be  raised  to  a  higher  level.  To  give 
clean,  well-ventilated,  gay-looking  houses  with 
baths  to  poor  and  neglected  families  is  worth 
scores  of  lectures  or  pamphlets.  Believes  that  as- 
sistance otight  to  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
already  striving  to  better  their  condition,  as  being 
most  likely  to  profit  by  it.  Private  and  public 
beneficence  come  in,  at  best,  but  to  complete  and 
perfect  the  help  which  individuals  and  associa- 
tions afford  themselves.  Author  of  reports  on 
unemployment  in  rural  and  town  districts,  and 
papers  on  strikes  and  sundry  other  economical 
topics  contributed  to  Critica  Sociale  and  Riforma 
Sociole.  Address:  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni,  9 
Milan,  Italy. 

SCHMOLLER.  GUSTAVE:  Political  econo- 
mist; member  01  the  Beriin  Academy  of  Science, 
the  Prussian  House  of  Peers,  etc.;  bom  in  Heil- 
bronn  1838;  student  of  political  science,  philos- 
ophy, and  history  at  Tubingen;  successively 
professor  at  Halle,  Strasburg,  and  Berlin..  Per- 
haps the  leading  German  Socialist  of  the  Chair 
(g.  v.),  having  opened  the  famous  congress  at 
Eisenach  in  1873.  Since  1881  he  was  editor  of 
the  important  Jahrbuch  fur  Gesesisgebung  Ver- 
tvallung  und  Volkswirihschaft.  Best  known  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  historical  school  {q.  v.). 
He  began  with  an  essay  on  economic  ideas  in 
the  time  of  the  German  Reformation,  i860; 
then  approached  the  modem  industrial  question 
in  his  excellent  book,  "Zur  Geschichte  der 
Deutschen  Kleingewerbe  im  Neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert"  (History  of  the  Smaller  Industries  of 
Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Centiury,  1870) ;  but 


he  soon  changed  his  line  of  study,  centering  his 
efforts  upon  a  history  of  the  Prussian  adminis- 
tration. Portions  of  this  history  have  appeared 
as  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Preus- 
siclte  Jahrbitcher,  to  the  Zeitsckrift  fur  preussicht 
Geschichte,  and  recently  to  his  own  Jahrbuch. 
Besides  these  works  he  has  published,  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  "Die  Strassbuiver 
Tucher-  und  Weberzunft,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte der  deutschen  Weberei  und  des 
deutschen  Gewerberechts  vom  XIII.  bis  XVII. 
Jahrhxmdert"  (The  Weavers'  and  Cloth  Makers' 
Guild  of  Strasbu^;  a  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  the  German  Weaving  Industry  and  German 
Industrial  Law,  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sev- 
enteenth Centuries).  This  work,  consisting  of 
documents  and  explanations,  together  with  a 
glossary  and  index,  appeared  in  1879.  In  close 
connection  with  these  studies,  SchmoUer  has 
edited  a  collection  of  historical  investigations  by 
other  writers  in  the  "  Staats-  und  sozialwissen- 
schaftliche  Forschungen  "  (Investigations  in  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science),  of  which  122  volumes 
have  been  issued  since  1879. 

Author:  " Der  f ranz6sische  Handelsvertrag  und 
seine  Gegner,"  1863;  "Ueber  einijge  Grund- 
fragen  des  Rechts  und  der  Volkswirtbschaft," 
1875;  "Strassbui]g  zur  Zeit  der  Zunftkampfe." 
1875;  "Ueber  einige  Grundfragen  der  SoziaJ- 
politik  und  der  Volkswirthschaftslehre,"  1898; 
'Acta  Bomssia,"  published  by  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  1894-1907:  "Gnmdriss  der 
allgemeinen  VolkswirthschaftElchre,"  3  vols., 
1900-4.  Also  numerous  articles  in  scientific 
periodicals.  Address:  Berlin,  W  62;  Wormser 
Strasse  13;  Villa  SchmoUer. 

SCHOOL  CHILDREir,  PHYSICAL  WELFARE 

OF:  In  recent  years  an  increasing  amount  of 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  important  ques- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
provision  of  school  meals  (see  Feeding  School 
Children)  has  been  attempted  much  more 
largely  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States, 
where,  as  yet,  there  have  been  only  a  few  small 
experiments  of  a  semiprivate  and  eleemos3niary 
nature. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  social  work  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system 
is  that  of  medical  inspection  and  supervision.  In 
Europe  this  has  also  been  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  the  U.  S.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden,  for  example,  children  are  regularly  ex- 
amined and  those  needing  it  provided  with  medi- 
cine and  cod-liver  oil  and  other  tonics,  free  of 
charge.  In  Belgium  medical  inspection  is  regu- 
lar and  thorough  in  most  schools.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Brussels  every  child  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  is  medically  examinea  once 
every  ten  days.  Its  eyes,  teeth,  ears,  and  general 
physical  condition  are  overhauled.  Medicines 
and  tonics  are  provided  and  parents  advised  as  to 
diet,  etc.  In  France  inspection  is  generally  reg- 
ular and  thorough;  glasses  are  provided,  often 
free  of  charge,  for  all  children  needing  them. 

Until  quite  recently  the  medical  inspection 
common  to  our  American  public  schools  was  most 
perfunctory,  attention  bemg  confined  mainly  to 
infectious  diseases.  Recently,  as  a  result  of 
much  agitation,  great  advance  has  been  made. 
Now  many  of  the  large  cities  have  a  much  more 
efficient  system  of  inspection,  and  visiting  nurses 
attached  to  the  schools  visit  the  homes  of  the 
children  and  care  for  them.     It  has  been  found 
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that  a  very  large  percentage  of  backward,  dull, 
and  refractory  children  are  victims  of  physical 
ailments,  often  unnoticed  by  the  teachers.  In 
one  year  (1906-7)  all  the  boys  sent  to  the  truant 
schools  in  New  York  City  were  medically  exam- 
ined and  physical  defects  calculated  to  interfere 
■with  a  child's  capacity  to  learn  or  observe  school 
discipline  were  found  in  every  case. 

In  several  German  cities  the  system  of  medical 
inspection  is  so  thorough  that,  beginning  with  a 
child's  entrance  into  the  public  schools,  a  record  is 
kept  of  its  physical  condition  up  to  the  time  of 
leaving.  Parents  are  advised  as  to  dietary  and 
other  matters  of  home  care.  Children  sunering 
from  cardiac  weakness,  for  example,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  join  in  violent  games,  teachers  are 
urged  to  protect  them  from  violent  agitation, 
they  are  excluded  from  the  vigorous  physical 
exercises  of  the  school,  and  parents  warned  in  a 
similar  manner  of  the  dangers  which  violent 
grames  or  excessive  agitation  will  expose  the  chil- 
dren to.  Children  showing  signs  of  a  predis- 
position to  tuberculosis  are  specially  watched, 
and  school  sanatoria  are  maintained  in  many 
places  for  their  special  benefit. 

These  school  sanatoria  are  maintained  in  Nor- 
way, Switzerland,  France,  and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries, the  French  sanatoria  being  generally  known 
as  colonies  scolaires,  or  school  colonies.  Some  of 
these  school  colonies  are  open  for  all  children  in 
certain  grades,  the  children  being  sent  to  them 
for  short  periods  during  the  summer  vacation 
period.  Others  are  maintained  as  convalescent 
homes  for  school  children  all  the  year  round, 
-while  still  others  are  sanatoria  for  sick  children. 
The  Forest  School  at  Charlottenburg,  Germany, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  and  is  devoted 
mainly  to  caring  for  children  suffering  from  pul- 
monary troubles.  We  have  as  yet  no  similar  in- 
stitutions in  connection  with  any  of  our  public 
schools. 

Defective  teeth  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  pain  among  children  of  all  classes,  but  espe- 
ciaUy  the  very  poor.  They  are  frequently  the 
cause,  also,  of  serious  digestive  troubles  which 
handicap  the  sufferers  through  their  school  life. 
In  a  few  foreign  cities  dental  clinics  have  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
at  which  the  children  are  treated  free  of  cost 
to  themselves,  teeth  being  cleaned,  stopt,  ex- 
tracted, etc.  Strasburg,  Germany,  has  probably 
carried  this  work  further  than  any  other  city. 
Nothing  like  it  exists  in  this  country,  tho  there  is 
frequently  some  agitation  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  clinics  in  connection  with  the 
schools  in  our  larger  cities.  In  many  American 
cities  close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  vision 
of  the  school  children,  especially  since  the  publi- 
cation of  some  rather  startling  figures  in  Minne- 
sota and  New  York.  Glasses  are  not  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  school  authorities,  however,  as 
is  the  case  in  many  European  cities,  tho  the  pro- 
posal to  do  so  has  attracted  much  serious  atten- 
tion in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

John  Spargo. 

RsraKBNCBs:  British  Parliamentary  R*p«rt  of  A*  InlTdtpart- 
nuntal  CommitU*  on  Physical  UtUnoratioH;  Physical  Ef- 
ficitKcy  in  Childrtn,  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  in 
Rtport  of  the  International  Congress  for  the  Welfare  and 
ProlecUoH  of  Children,  190a;  The  Medical  Inspection  of 
School  Children,  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  H.A..  M.D^^  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training,  Scotland; 
Special  Reports  on   Edncational  Snbfects,   issued  by  the 


(English)  Board  of  Education;  Poverty,  by  Robert  Hunter; 
The  Children  of  the  Nation,  by  Sir  John  Gorat,  "  ■"■- 
Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children,  by  the  present  writer. 


SCHOOL  GARDEirS  are  intended  to  give  city 
children  an  interest  in  the  raising  of  flowers  and 
foodstuifs,  and  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
nature ;  or,  if  in  the  country,  to  give  them  an  in- 
telligent view  of  the  processes  employed  by  man 
and  nature  in  raising  crops.  This  problem  has 
been  worked  out  in  Europe  long  ago.  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  have  had 
school  gardens  since  1875;  since  1887  they  are 
compulsory  in  France. 

School  gardens  supply  a  definite  need  in 
schools;  they  furnish  an  opportunity  for  change 
of  mental  activity,  for  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  for  useful  if  not  gainful  employment  during 
vacations  in  the  summer.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  large  cities  whose  congested  population 
seems  to  have  no  useful  outlet  for  the  surplus 
energy  of  its  poorer  children  than  that  found  in 
the  street.  Owing  to  this  fact,  a  number  of  cities 
in  the  United  States  have  taken  up  the  problem 
with  vigor  and  intelligence,  and  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  city  authorities  and  private  citizens 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  vacant  lots  and 
other  open  spaces  by  children .  Boston ,  New  York, 
Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  / 
etc.,  have  had  considerable  success  in  this  field. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  taken  up  the  problem 
through  a  Home  Gardening  Association  which 
induced  the  school  council  to  provide  space  and 
proper  soil,  while  they  furnish  seeds,  tools,  and 
expert  gardeners.  The  reports  emphasize  the 
mental  and  moral  betterment  in  backward  and 
untractabte  children,  and  the  physical  improve- 
ment in  weak  ones  under  the  influence  of  school 
gardening. 

SCHOOL  QUESTION  IS  GREAT  BRITAIN:  We 

study  this  question  from  two  standpoints.     (See 
also  Religion  in  Public  Schools.) 


(From  the  Church  op  England  Point  op 
View) 

There  are  many  subjects  deserving  of  earnest 
consideration  in  connection  with  education  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  i.  e.,  since  July, 
1906;  but  the  one  "schools  question"  which  over- 
shadows all  others  in  interest  is  that  of  the  posi- 
tion and  the  quaUty  of  the  religious  instruction  to 
be  given  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  future. 

A  brief  historical  retrospect  is  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  how  this  question  has  arisen. 
The  active  intervention  of  the  State  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  for  the  furtherance  of  the  education 
of  the  people  is,  in  England,  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  In  varying  degrees  that  work  has 
always  been  recognized  as  part  of  her  duty  by 
the  (;hurch  of  England,  both  before  and  since  the 
Reformation.  It  is  enough  here  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  between  1685  and  1741  nearly  a,ooo 
"charity  schools"  were  established  by  Church- 
men, and  conducted,  mainly,  in  connection  with 
the  venerable  Church  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  which  was  founded  in 
1698.  In  1785  the  Sunday-school  Union  was 
founded,  consisting  of  both  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters, and  exerted  itself  with  such  good  effect 
that  by  1803  more  than  7,000  Sunday  schools 
had  been  established  and  were  giving  instruction^ 
in  reading  and  Christian  rudiments  to  nearly 
850,000  children.  But,  of  course,  schools  meet- 
ing only  one  day  in  the  weekjQ9'ilA^'Wj  carry 
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education  far,  and  a  very  great  need  existed  of 
educational  provision  for  the  rapidly  growing 
population.  In  1808  and  181 1,  respectively, 
there  were  founded  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools  Society  on  undenominational  lines,  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  these  societies  were 
the  principal  agencies  working  for  the  education 
of  the  masses;  but  the  scholars  in  church  schools 
very  greatly  outnumbered  those  in  other  schools. 
In  1833  government  recognized  the  great  value 
of  the  work  then  being  done  by  voluntary  zeal 
and  began  to  make  building  grants  in  aid  of  its 
extension,  and  in  1846  there  began  the  system 
of  State  gfrants  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  by  whatever  voluntary  agency 
established,  on  condition  of  their  satisfying  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Education  De- 
partment for  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  secu- 
lar education  given.  This  system  of  what  may 
be  called  State  partnership  with  the  reUgious 
denominations  in  the  work  of  elementary  edu- 
cation continued  under  somewhat  varying  con- 
ditions, into  which  there  is  not  space  to  go  here, 
till  1870.  At  that  time  there  existed  in  schools 
imder  government  inspection  places  for  1,365,080 
children  provided  by  the  Church  of  England, 
411,948  in  undenominational  and  Non-Conform- 
ist, and  101,556  in  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
The  provision  was  ample  in  great  numbers  of 
rural  parishes  and  fairly  adequate  in  very  many 
town  parishes,  but  not  so  in  the  thickly  popu- 
lated and  growing  urban  districts.  Paruament, 
therefore,  decided  that  steps  must  be  taken  by 
the  establishment  of  school  boards  to  make  the 
supply  universally  sufficient.  The  emphaticallv 
declared  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet,  which 
passed  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  was  to  supple- 
ment and  complete,  not  to  destroy,  the  work  of 
the  voluntary  system,  to  the  supporters  of  which 
ministers  exprest  the  greatest  .sense  of  obliga- 
tion, while  inviting  and  encouraging  them  to 
continue  their  efforts.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted. Down  to  1870  there  had  been  expended 
on  church  school  buildii^s  ;£8,75o,ooo.  Since 
then  there  has  been  expen<Kd  about  ;£i  4,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  £22,750,000.  If  from  that  fig- 
ure we  deduct  ;£i,5oo,ooo — ^the  total  amount  of 
government  grants,  the  last  of  which  were  passed 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  toward  the 
erection  of  these  buildings — there  remains  £21,- 
250,000  as  the  total  of  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  buildings  of  church  schools  alone.  Toward 
their  maintenance  before  1870  ;£8, 500,000  was 
contributed,  and  from  that  year  to  1901  £18,- 
*4S.5S8-  These  figures  yield  an  aggregate  of 
voluntary  expenditure  on  church  schools  of 
£47,895,558,  not  counting  very  large  sums  con- 
tributed tor  the  building  and  mainteiuuice  of 
church  training  colleges  for  teachers. 

The  above  figures  show  on  its  material  side  the 
obligation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  in  respect  of 
elementary  education.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
190  a  there  was  accommodation  in  church  schools 
for  2,813,978  children.  But  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion had  in  the  mean  time  increased  enormously, 
having  risen  from  £1.5.5  i"  1870  to  £2.13.2  m 
ipoo,  and  the  voluntary  schools  in  many  parts  of 
England  found  it  more  and  more  impossible  to 
mamtain  themselves  against  the  competition  of 
the  board  schools  enjoying  free  access  to  the 
rates.  So  in  1902  the  imionist  government  de- 
termined and  Parliament  agreed  that  this  unfair 


competition  was  bad  for  education  and  that  the 
two  classes  of  schools  should  share  equally  in  the 
school  rate.  But  the  act  passed  in  that  year, 
which  made  county  and  borough  councils  the 
school  authority,  placed  the  secular  instruction 
in  the  voluntary  schools  entirely  under  that 
authority.  Also,  while  leaving  to  their  managers 
the  right — subject  to  veto  by  the  council  on  edu- 
cational grounds — to  appoint  teachers,  and  so  to 
secure  that  the  reUgious  instruction  should  be 
carried  on  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  school 
trusts,  the  Act  of  1902  attached  a  representative 
element  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  required 
the  managers  to  continue  responsible  for  keeping 
the  school  buildings  in  good  repair. 

This  act  made  the  state  of  the  law  much  more 
just  and  the  provision  for  education  much  more 
satisfactory  than  before.  Its  main  defects  were 
that  it  did  not  make  any  provision,  such  as  very 
many  churchmen  would  have  been  willing  to 
agree  to,  for  Non-Conformist  minorities  in  coun- 
try districts  with  only  one  school;  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  it  left  so-called  undenominational 
religion,  which  satisfies  Non-Conformists  generally 
but  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  very  many  church 
people,  the  one  form  of  religion  taught  at  the 

Eublic  expense  in  the  council  schools.  These, 
owever,  were  not  new  hardships. 

The  bill  recently  before  Parliament  would  do 
new  injustice  on  a  great  scale  and  would  strike  a 
heavy  blow  at  religion.  In  order,  professedly,  to 
secure  more  complete  control  over  all  schools  to 
the  popular  authority  and  to  "abolish  tests  for 
teachers,"  it  would — subject  to  exceptions  of 
very  doubtful  extent  and  value — take  away  from 
chureh  parents  the  right  of  having  their  children 
brought  up  in  their  own  faith  by  the  regular 
teachers  ot  the  schools  to  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  send  them,  and  would  insist  that  in  the 
schools  built  and  maintained,  as  has  been  shown, 
at  such  great  cost  by  church  people  for  the 
teaching  of  their  faith  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  given,  undenominational  religion  shall 
be  the  recognized  and  established  form.  This 
would  be  a  gross  and  scanoalous  injustice.  The 
Government  Bill  also  proposed  that  religious 
teaching  of  any  kind  shall  oe  optional  with  the 
teachers  and  that  the  children  need  not  attend 
when  it  is  g^ven.  It  is  held  that  these  proposals, 
involving  the  degradation  of  religion  from  its 
rightful  position,  tend  obviously  toward  secu- 
larism and  threaten  England  with  all  the  social 
and  moral  evils  which  have  notoriously  resulted 
in  other  countries  from  the  secularization  of 
schools. 

The  bill  which  was  pressed  upon  Parliament 
by  the  Liberal  government  in  1906  would,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  have  inflicted  new  injustice  on 
a  great  scale,  and  would  have  struck  a  heavy 
blow  at  religion.  In  order,  professedly,  to  se- 
cure more  complete  control  to  the  local  author- 
ity over  all  schools  and  to  abolish  "tests  for 
teachers"  it  would — subject  to  exceptions  of 
very  doubtful  extent  and  value — ^have  insisted 
that  even  in  schools  built  and  maintained  at 
great  cost  by  chureh  people  for  the  teaching  of 
their  faith  as  an  integral  part  of  the  education 
given,  undenominational  religious  teaching  should 
be  the  recc^^iized  and  established  form.  This 
would  have  been  a  gross  and  scandalous  injus- 
tice. 

There  was  a  wide-spread  and  emphatic  dem- 
onstration of  public  disapproval  of  the  bill  of 
1906.    This  demonstration  was  ignored  by  the 
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House  of  Commons,  who  passed  the  bill  with  no 
material  alterations;  but  it  was  so  considerably 
aznended  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  interests 
of  jtistice  to  denominational  schools  and  to  par- 
ents desiring  definite  reUgious  teaching  for  their 
children,  that  the  government  invited  the  Com- 
mons to  refuse,  as  they  did,  to  proceed  further 
■with  it.  During  the  session  of  1907  the  gov- 
ernment made  no  serious  attempt  to  legislate  on 
the  Education  Question.  But,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  administrative  powers,  they  put  forth 
new  regulations  threatening  very  grave  damage 
to  Church  of  England  and  other  denominational 
coUegjes  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  they 
pronused,  for  the  session  of  1908,  a  bill  even 
more  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  definite  relig- 
ious teaching  in  schools  than  the  bill  of  1906. 
In  these  circumstances  the  friends  of  such  teach- 
ing were  preparing  themselves,  in  the  winter  of 
1907-8,  for  another  strenuous  struggle,  and  were 
pressing  upon  the  consideration  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  as  the  principle  on  which  alone  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  Education  Question 
could  be  based,  the  admission  of  the  right  of 
parents  to  secure,  so  far  as  reasonably  practi- 
cable, in  all  elententary  schools  the  types  of  re- 
ligious instruction  which  they  respectively  desire 
for  their  children.  Talbot  Bainbs. 

Secretarv  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of 
the  Established  Church  throughout  England 
and  Wales. 

II 
(From  the  Non-Conformist  Point  op  View) 

The  Non-Conformists  claim  that  from  rates 
which  all  rate-payers  are  compelled  to  pay,  no 
matter  what  their  religious  or  lack  of  religious 
view,  the  government  has  no  right  to  support 
schools  in  which  the  denominational  teachmg  of 
any  church  or  churches  may  be  forced  upon  the 
children  of  the  State.  The  Non-Conformists  stand 
(i)  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  total 
severance  of  the  functions  of  Parliament  and  of  re- 
ligious societies  to  all  State  education.  They  stand 
(2)  for  the  entire  control  of  national  education  by 
the  people,  and  the  exclusion  of  churches  as 
churches,  and  priests  as  priests,  and  ministers 
as  ministers,  and  parents  as  parents  from  such 
control,  and  for  the  admission  of  parents,  minis- 
ters, and  priests  as  citizens  and  only  as  citizens. 
They  stand  (3)  for  the  complete  exclusion  of  all 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  tests  for  teachers 
and  require  only  drilled  capacity  and  character. 

Resolutions  of  Dec.  20,  1905,  of  the  General 
Committees  of  the  National  Council  of  Free  Evan- 
gelical Churches  declare  that  the  aim  of  State 
education  should  be: 

(1)  To  secure  a  truly  national  and  efficient  system  of 
education. 

tTo  secure  justice  to  every  citizen. 
To  wound  no  conscience. 
To  biiiu  about  a  lasting  educational  peace, 
basis  ofthe  system  should  be  exclusively  civic,  exclude 
preferentiai  treatment  for  any  person  or  persons,  clergy  or 
teachers;  and  for  any  institution  theological  or  ecclesiastical. 
It  should  cast  the  entire  responsibility  for  theological  and 
ecclcsjastical  teaching  on  the  home  and  the  Church. 
This  means — 

(i)  That  no  change  in  the  number  of  managera — such  as 
substituting  two  for  four,  or  electing  representatives  of 
parento,  and  ttie  like — will  suffice. 

<>)  That  the  non-provided  schoob  must  either  be  tmns- 
fervsd  to  the  State  or  be  maintained  by  the  denomination  as 
denominational  schools;  for  as  State  schools  they  must  cease. 


and  no  arrangements  for  sectarian  teaching  should  have  any 
place  whatever  in  the  State  system. 

(3)  That  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  government  to  secure 
the  provision  of  public  schools  (purely  civic  schools)  at  posi- 
tions convenient  for  the  children  all  over  the  land;  for  it  is 
certain  that  educational  peace  will  not  be  secured  tintU  the 
education  given  by  the  State  is  carried  on  in  non-ecdesiastical 
building!  owned  by  the  public. 

(4)  tliat  those  provided  school  buildings  only  siiould  be 
purchased  which  are  found  after  careful  and  competent  in- 
vestigation to  be  suitable  as  to  structiue  and  condition  to 
become  public  property  for  educational  purposes  and  should 
not  be  rented  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years. 

(s)  That  the  utmost  care  should  be  given  to  secure  such 
schools  as  belong,  or  in  part  belong,  to  the  public  for  the  public. 

(6)  That  State  education  should  return  to  some  form  of 
the  ad  lux  system.  That  cooptation  should  cease.  That 
women  shall  be  eligible  for  election  on  the  local  education 
authority  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  That  the  administra- 
tive breakdown  of  the  present  arrangement  should  be  met 
by  recognizing:  (a)  That  the  county  areas  are  in  most  cases 
far  too  large,  (b)  That  local  interest  in  education  is  being 
destroyed,  (c)  That  areas  of  suitable  size  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  county  areas,  (d)  That  such  local  authorities 
might  have  power  given  them  to  combine  for  specific  purposes, 
e.  a.,  secondary  education. 

Non-Conformists  cannot  on  any  account  admit  the  prin- 
ciple that  (a}  the  churches  have  the  right  to  ^ve,  or  (6)  the 
parents  a  nght  to  demand,  any  denominational  teaching 
whatever  in  connection  with  pubhc  school  life. 

That  the  entry  of  sectarian  tescheia  into  State  schools 
and  tiaining  colleges  dttrinr  tin  hours  attotltd  for  Statt  work 
should  be  absolutely  forbidden  as  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching,  disturbing  to  the  order  of  the  school,  and  productive 
of  religious  strife. 

That  in  case  public  school  buildings  are  used,  by  permis- 
sion of  local  authority,  for  imparting  dogmatic  and  ecclesi- 
astical t«tching  to  the  children  attending  the  school  outside 
school  hours,  a  payment  should  be  made  by  the  denomination 
so  using  the  buildings  to  cover  the  expenses  connected  there- 
with. 

That  no  denomination  shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  teachers 
or  other  officers  or  machinery  of  the  State  for  such  denomina- 
tional teaching. 

The  foregoing  provisions  also  have  reference  to 
secondary  education  as  far  as  they  may  be  ap- 
plicable. 

Not  for  a  very  lengthened  period  has  the  Free 
Church  mind  been  so  deeply  moved  as  upon  this 
question. 

The  root  of  all  the  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the 
existence  of  a  Church  establishment.  There  is 
general  agreement  among  Free  Churchmen  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  two  pernicious  educational  meas- 
ures which  they  have  so  justly  denounced.  For 
some  years  past  a  section  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Established  Church  have  been  persistently  un- 
dermining the  Act  of  1870.  When  the  time  ap- 
peared to  be  ripe  for  the  purpose,  the  two  Angli- 
can convocations  formulated  their  demands  and 
urged  them  upon  the  government.  These  were, 
with  one  exception,  acceded  to,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1902.  Still  further 
concessions  were  made  to  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  notably  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  bishops  in  the  Lords. 

Solicitude  for  religious  education  has  been  ex- 
prest  in  justification  of  this  course;  but  few  will 
doubt  that  the  struggle  has  been  mainly  one 
for  the  retention  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Church  establishment.  Had  that  institution  not 
existed,  and  had  its  bishops  no  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, such  bills  would  never  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  force  we  are  fighting,  then,  is  not  primarily 
political.  Parliament  is  only  its  tooL  It  is 
ecclesiastical.  "Clericalism  is  the  enemy."  The 
reversal  of  the  broader  and  more  just  educational 
policy  initiated  in  1870,  and  the  return  to  the 
clericalism  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  is 
due  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  in  its  ideas  and  spirit,  its  temper 
and  aims.  It  is  not  the  tolerant  and  inclusive 
Church  of  the  days  of  Lord  Shaftesburj',  but  the 
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bigoted  and  persecuting  Church  of  the  times  of 
Laud  and  Whitgift.  It  is  a  Romanized  church; 
and  in  and  by  the  English  Church  Union  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  Romanist.  It  is  that  sec- 
tion— the  large  and  dominating  section  of  twen- 
tieth-century Anglicanism — that  has  given  us 
these  acts.  It  is  the  victory  of  the  High  Church 
party. 

It  has  been  said  there  is  taught  now  in  the 
council  schools  of  London  and  in  the  "unsecta- 
rian"  or  "provided"  schools  of  the  country,  "a 
new-fangled  faith,"  an  "unsectarian  religion," 
which  "is  only  another  expression  of  non-con- 
formity," "a  novel  form  of  religion,  whose  only 
recommendation  is  that  it  pleases  Dr.  Clifford  and 
his  friends,"  and  we  are  told  that  what  Roman- 
ists and  Aiiglicans  have  secured  by  their  pro- 
longed efforts  in  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and 
1903  is  the  opportunity  of  pving  "our  poorer 
brothers  a  way  of  escape  from  the  threatened 
universal  domination  of  modem  unsectarianism" 
or  of  the  Free  Churches. 

According  to  the  "London  syllabus,"  children 
are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  State  Psalm  xxiii. , 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Beatitudes,  the  blessedness  of  hunger  for  what 
is  right  and  just,  of  making  peace  between  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  of  punty  of  thought  and 
spirit — in  short,  the  religion  which  consists  in 
doing  justly  and  loving  mercy,  and  walking 
humbly  with  God."  They  are  mtroduced,  not 
to  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  but  only  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  Testament  best  suited  to  their  capac- 
ity, and  least  likely  to  suggest  controversy;  to 
the  purest  ethic,  the  most  quickening  poetry,  the 
most  inspiring  biography,  i.  e.,  to  the  most  potent 
character-building  literature  the  world  contains; 
and  I  confess  that  to  me  it  appears  that  if  Parlia- 
ment undertakes  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  nation  it  ought  not  to  fail  to  open  the  doors 
for  them  into  this  all-hallowing  temple  of  truth 
and  justice,  liberty  and  progress. 

I  know  this  is  not  teaching  religion"  in  the 
sense  of  the  High  Church  party;  but  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  all  the  State  is  competent  to  do,  and  all 
it  can  attempt  without  inflicting  injustice  upon 
some  portion  of  its  members. 

Against  being  compelled  to  support  schools 
where  principles  are  taught  they  cannot  in  con- 
science accept,  very  many  Non-Conformists  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  refuse  to  pay  their  full  educa- 
tion rates  and  inaugurate  a  policy  of  "passive 
resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  sectarian  patron. " 

Over  400  imprisonments  have  taken  place  and 
more  than  100,000  distraints  of  goods  have  been 
carried  out.  The  reasons  given  in  court  for  re- 
sistance were : 

(i)  That  the  Education  Acts  of  1903  and  1903 
compelled  him  to  pay  for  teaching  on  the  deepest 
subjects  of  the  inward  and  religious  life;  sub- 
jects with  which  the  State,  or  Parliament,  or 
Borough  Council  has  no  right  whatever  to  deal. 
They  are  personal,  individual,  and  the  State  ought 
to  leave  them  to  every  man's  conscience.  Com- 
plete freedom  in  this  thing  is  the  right  of  every 
British  citizen,  a  right  he  would  enjoy  if  he  dwelt 
under  the  British  flag  in  Canada  or  Australia,  and 
a  right  he  cannot  surrender  because  he  Uves  in 
England. 

(2)  That  the  law  attempts  to  coerce  him  to  pay 
for  teaching  children  doctrines  and  practises  he 
holds  to  be  distinctly  opposed : 

1.  To  the  teaching  of  Christ; 

2.  To  the  well-being  of  the  child ;  and 


3.  To  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion. 

(3)  That  by  this  law  he  is  compelled  to  pay, 
that  the  children  of  England  may  be  taught  that 
the  doctrines  he  has  held  and  tatight  for  nearly 
fifty  years  are  false,  and  that  the  Free  Churches, 
to  which  he  is  grateful  to  belong,  are  heretical  and 
to  be  avoided  as  the  plague. 

Non-Conformists  cannot  and  will  not  accept 
any  such  legislation.  Let  others  teach  them  if 
they  so  believe,  but  let  them  not  compel  me  to 
do  so.  John  Clifporo. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS-BAHKS  are  simple  devices 
to  teach  children  to  save.  Any  school  can  start 
one.  There  is  no  association  needed.  The  only 
thing  necessary  is  the  permission  of  the  School 
Board  and  the  cooperation  of  some  bank  to  re- 
ceive weekly  deposits.  In  most  school  banks 
the  roll-call  of  the  children  is  made  every  Monday 
morning  and  the  amount  of  each  deposit  and 
credit  is  checked  off  on  a  card.  It  teaches  the 
children  thrift,  the  value  of  pennies,  and  saves 
much  careless  and  often  worse  than  useless  ex- 
penditure. In  Europe  they  have  long  been  used 
and  are  acknowledged  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  practical  educational  factors. 

In  France  they  are  under  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  many  countries  they  are  connected 
with  the  postal  savings  banks  and  the  statistics 
of  p>ostal  saving-banks  (q.  v.)  and  school  savings- 
banks  are  officially  reported  together,  in  several 
divisions  of  Europe. 

In  1885  Professor  Thiry,  a  French  educator,  in 
America  for  his  health,  as  a  school  commissioner 
in  Long  Island  City,  introduced  the  system  into 
the  public  schools  there.  Since  this  date  the  sys- 
tem has  spread  widely,  and  by  1893  335  schools 
had  such  savingrs-banks. 

From  a  statement  compiled  by  Mr.  Thiry  in 
1905,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  4,541 
school-banks  in  operation  located  in  7,089  schools 
in  109  cities  in  the  United  States.  "The  number 
of  scholars  registered  in  these  schools  is  347.895, 
of  which  191,009  are  depositors  in  the  school 
banks.  The  amount  collected  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  is  shown  to  be  $3,783,012, 
the  amount  withdrawn  $2,165,073,  leaving  a 
balance  due  depositors  of  $616,940. 

Another  similar  system  is  the  Penny  Provident 
Bank.  This  was  established  in  New  York  City  in 
1889  and  has  to-day  some  60,000  depositors  in  all 
portions  of  the  country.  Cards  are  given  to  de- 
positors, with  the  rules  of  the  Fund  on  one  side, 
and  thirty-six  blank  squares  on  the  other. 
Stamps  are  then  sold  to  the  depositor,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  squares.  The  stamps  may  be  of 
eight  different  values  from  one  cent  to  one  dollar, 
when  the  card  is  all  filled  the  amount  represented 
is  paid  to  the  depositor  and  he  is  urged  tho 
not  required  to  opien  an  account  in  some  savings- 
bank.  A  second  card  is  then  given.  No  interest 
is  paid  on  these  deposits,  the  object  being  to  en- 
coura|;e  the  saving  of  small  sums  which  can  be 
deposited  in  a  bank  where  interest  is  paid.  In 
this  way  depositors  in  the  Fund  saved  $480,373.61 
in  ten  years.  The  system  has  been  used  in  schools 
with  great  success.  Central  office,  Fourth  Ave- 
nue and  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

SCHOOLmG  OF  ADULTS.  TEE  (through 
free  evening  lectures  in  schooUiouses),  has  been 
developed  chiefly  in  New  York  City  through  the 
Department  of  Public  Lectures  of  the  Board  of 
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Education.  It  is  based  on  the  assumptions  that 
education  is  never  finished,  and  that  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  had  to  leave  school  early, 
owing  to  the  stress  of  making  a  living,  are  anxious 
to  get  whatever  knowledge  they  can.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  lectures  is  accordmgly  twofold:  in- 
formative and  constructive.  Some  lectures  and 
lecture  courses,  e.g.,  on  travel  and  geography, 
furnish  interesting  information,  while  others,  e.  g., 
on  phjrsics  and  electricity,  are  arran^d  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner  and  cover  those  subjects  fully. 

The  lectures  started  on  the  former  basis  and 
tentatively  in  1889,  but  gradually  introduced 
more  serious  and  better  -  connected  subjects. 
While  189  lectures  were  g^ven  during  the  first 
season  to  about  20,000  listeners,  4,645  were  given 
in  1904-S  to  an  attendance  of  i,iss.ooo.  "»  all 
new  schoolhouses  lecture  rooms  are  provided 
adapted  for  adults. 

The  need  of  this  movement  is  readily  seen  from 
the  facts  that  only  about  3  per  cent  01  the  school 
poptdation  attend  the  high  schools,  and  1.5  the 
coUeges,  universities,  and  professional  schools; 
that  New  York  has  a  very  large  percentage  of 
adult  foreign-bom  citizens  who  need  instruction 
in  civics,  the  uses  of  liberty,  English,  etc. ;  that, 
finally,  lectures  in  English  literature  were  attend- 
ed by  classes  of  300  (chiefly  teachers),  others  on 
the  Social  Significance  of  European  Capitals" 
by  1,000  in  one  center  and  1,700  in  another,  others 
on  "Great  Masters  in  Music"  by  1,000.  (See 
article  Evening  Schools.) 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  the  Supervisor  of 
Lectures,  sums  up  the  results  of  the  free  lectures 
in  an  article  of  "Social  Service"  (July,  1905) 
thus:  (i)  Adult  education  is  established  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  our  educational  scheme. 
(2)  Reading  and  study  have  been  encouraged,  a 
deeper  interest  in  school  life  developed,  and  a 
refining  influence  spread.  (3)  Cooperation  has 
been  brought  about  between  the  lecture,  the 
library,  and  the  museum.  (4)  The  best  teachers 
in  our  universities  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
people,  (s)  The  school  is  becoming  the  social 
center  of  the  community.  (6)  The  schoolhouse 
must  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  its  use  for 
various  educative  influences,  so  as  to  become  not 
merely  a  nursery  for  children,  but  a  place  of  in- 
telligent resort  for  adults. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PHILANTHROPY:  The  need 
for  systematic  instruction  and  training  as  a  prep- 
aration for  social  work  in  the  distribution  of 
public  and  private  charity,  in  philanthropy,  and  in 
many  branches  of  educational  activity  was  felt 
long  before  anything  so  formal  as  a  school  for  this 
purpose  was  contemplated.  Many  societies  like 
the  Charity  Organization  Societies  have  long  had 
their  training  classes,  which  meet  weekly  and 
sometimes  oftener,  for  conference  and  reading  and 
study  imder  the  direction  of  their  chief  executive 
officers,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  staff  and 
volunteers.  Many  colleges  and  higher  educational 
institutions  have  recognized  this  need  by  estab- 
lishing special  courses  for  practical  workers. 

1.  Th*  New  York  Schod  of  PkOanAropy  began  in  1898. 

under  the  title  The  Summer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work, 

the  first  systematic  effort  at  highly  specialized  instruction 

in  this  field  alone.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Charity 

Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

organized  this  school,  which  held  in  the  rooms 

Vlltad  StotW  and  library  of  the  society  a  six  weeks'  session 

crowded     with     lectures,     class     discussions, 

preparation  of  papers  on  special  topics,  and 

visits  to  inititutions.     It  began  the  latter  part  of  June  at 

the  doM  of  the  osual  collegiate  year  and  drew  largely  from 


among  the  brightest  students  and  ^[laduates  of  the  coUeges. 
Dr.  Philip  W.  Ayres  was  the  first  director  under  whose  sidl- 
ful  management,  and  later  under  that  of  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey, 
the  summer  school  developed.  Mis.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer 
and  Dr.  Bdw.  T.  Devine,  the  first  director  of  the  enlai^ed 
school,  were  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  the  winter  course. 
The  present  writer  succeeded  Dr.  Devine  as  director,  and 
Prof.  R.  C.  McCrea  has  been  appointed  associate  director. 
This  summer  meeting  has  been  continued  as  the  summer 
session  of  the  larger  school  now  organized  and  endowed, 
still  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  endowment  given  by  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy. 
The  first  winter  session  was  held  m  1903-4  and  conducted 
along  the  lines  of  the  summer  course,  but  extended  through 
six  months  with  one  or  two  lectures  a  week  and  class  exercises 
and  visits  to  institutions  in  addition.  The  course  was  divided 
into  six  parts:  (i)  Introductory,  general  survey  of  charitable 
field;  (aj  aid  for  the  sick  and  preventive  work  in  behalf  of 
public  health;  (3)  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  defective, 
and  delinquent  children;  (4)  the  care  and  treatment  of  needy 
families  in  their  homes;  (5)  the  care  and  treatment  of  needy 
families  in  institutions;  (6)  moral  reform,  educational  advance, 
social  u-ilift.  The  lectures  were  given  by  a  large  number  of 
expert  workers. 

The  next  three  years  witnessed  a  rapid  development  in  the 
number  of  lectures  and  in  the  serious  demands  the  work 
made  on  the  time  of  the  students,  about  half  of  whom 
were  college  graduates,  or  have  had  college  training,  and 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  women.  The  majority  of  the  men 
and  women  students  expect  to  follow  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession, although  a  goodly  number  are  preparing  to  give 
their  time  in  part  or  whole  as  volunteer  workers,  as  district 
and  church  visitors,  mana^rs  of  societies,  and  social  in- 
vestigators. The  lectures  given  in  the  academic  year  from 
October  to  June  now  number  twelve  per  week  or  over  350 
in  the  year,  and  there  are  twelve  hours  additional  per  week 
given  to  field  work  in  visiting,  inspection,  and  investigation 
under  trained  supervision. 

The  course  is  divided  into  eight  groups: 

(i)  Survey  of  the  field.  Principles,  theories,  and  methods 
of  general  application. 

(9)  Racial  traits  in  the  population.    A  study  in  sociology, 

(3)  Constructive  social  work. 

(4)  The  care  of  families  in  their  homes. 

(5)  Administration  of  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions. 

(6)  Child-helping  agencies. 

(7)  Treatment  of  the  criminal.  Reformatory  methods. 
Probation. 

(8)  The  state  in  its  relation  to  charity. 

The  first  four  groups  are  required  of  all  students,  and  at 
least  two  of  the  other  four.  The  tuition  fee  is  S50  for  the 
course,  and  $10  for  the  summer  session.  A  limited  number 
of  free  tuition  scholarships  are  granted  and  a  few  scholar- 
ships yielding  a  stipend  of  Sioo  in  addition  to  free  tuition 
are  awarded  as  loans  where  conditions  justify  it.  A  Social 
Research  Bureau  for  advanced  work  has  been  organized  and 
some  fellowships  yielding  a  stipend  sufficient  to  meet  living 
expenses  are  offered  to  experienced  investigators  who  are 
able  to  undertake  tasks  which  promise  to  enrich  our  literature 
and  knowledge  of  social  conditions.  The  New  York  School 
is  affiliated  with  Columbia  University;  the  students  of  both 
institutions  have  reciprocal  advantages  in  attending  lectures 
given  in  either,  with  academic  credit  for  the  higher  degrees 
for  work  done  satisfactorily  in  either  place.  The  school  has 
an  excellent  special  library  with  s.ooo  bound  volumes  and 
more  than  that  number  <n  unbound  pamphlets,  reports  of 
societies,  etc. 

1.  Th*  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers,  organized  in 
1904-S,  is  maintained  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard 
University  and  managed  by  a  joint  committee.  Men  register 
at  the  university,  women  at  Simmons  College,  paying  in 
either  case  a  minimum  fee  of  tioo,  which  covers  all  charges 
for  the  work  of  the  school  which  follows  somewhat  similar 
lines  to  that  in  New  York.  L«ss  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
lecture  method  of  instruction  and  more  on  closer  supervision 
of  field,  practice,  and  case  work,  assigned  readings,  and  class 
quizzes  and  discussions.  This  school  from  the  beginning 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  JefTrey  R.  Brackett  ana 
Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  assistant.  Ten  hours  a  week  are  de- 
voted to  class  instruction.  No  summer  session  is  held.  The 
course  covers  one  academic  year  for  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  which,  as  also  in  New  York,  an  appropriate  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  is  given.  Research  work  has  been  or- 
ganized as  a  oepartment  of  the  work  of  the  school  for  trained 
mvestigators. 

3.  The  Chicqto  InsUtute  of  Social  Scienct  was  sUrted  in 
1904  as  the  "Social  Science  Center"  and  later  as  the  'In- 
stitute of  Social  Science  and  Arts  "  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  Jan., 
1906,  it  was  organized  as  an  independent  school.  Lectures 
are  given  in  the  afternoon  after  4.30  o'clock  and  in  the 
evening,  which  enables  many  students  to  attend  who  are 
engaged  in  other  work  while  taking  the  courses,  while  in- 
Boston  and  New  York  most  of  the  students  must  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  school.  No  field  work 
is  required  except  visits  to  institutions,  but  is  arranged  for 
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when  desired.  The  counes  given  Bfe:  (i)  Pnnciples  and 
Practice  of  Social  Philanthropy,  twelve  lectures;  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  and  Literature  of  Philanthropy,  four  lec- 
tures; The  Field  and  Requirements  for  Social  Work,  four 
lectures;  (i)  Child-Helping  Agencies  and  Institutions,  eight 
lectures;  (3)  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs;  Basis,  Methods,  and 
Leadership;  (4)  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Dependency, 
twelve  lectures;  (s)  The  Social  Asjiects  of  Industrial  Organ- 
ization, twelve  lectures;  (6)  Juvenile  Delinquency,  twenty- 
four  conferences;  (7)  Educational  and  Welfare  Work  ra  Fac- 
tories and  Stores,  twelve  conferences;  (8)  Industrial  and  Civic 
Administration,  twelve  lectures, 

A  summer  session  of  six  weeks  was  held  m  1906  and  is 
announced  for  1908.  Tuition  charges  are  $35  for  all  courses 
offered  during  the  year  and  Sio  for  the  summer  term. 

Researeh  work  is  organized  as  in  New  York  and  Boston 
and  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  has  been  added  to  the  staff  for  its 
special  supervision.  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  has  had  charge' 
of  the  school  from  its  beginning. 

4.  T)u  St.  Louis  School  of  Philanthropy  has  grown  out  of 
courses  of  lectures  by  prominent  charitable  workers,  a  senea 
of  conferences  of  said  workers  and  visits  to  institutions  which 
were  carried  on  for  four  years  prior  to  the  organization 
oE  regular  class  work,  and  the  arrangement  for  the  direction 
of  such  work  made  with  the  University  of  Missouri  in  May, 
1906.  In  1007.  two  courses  of  fifteen  lectures  each  were 
nven  on  Fnday  afternoons,  from  two  to  five  o'clock,  from 
Feb.  ist  to  May  17th;  one  on  Preventive  Philanthropy 
and  the  other  on  Remedial  Philanthropy.  Class  discussions 
and  required  readings  were  provided  for,  and  in  addition 
four  public  evening  lectures  by  specialists  and  four  con- 
ferences were  held.  The  announcements  for  1908  include 
three  courses  similar  to  the  two  given  in  1907  and  six  short 
courses  of  three  lectures  each  by  specialists  in  different 
fields,  and  for  1908-9  a  course  covering  eight  months.  All 
the  work  is  of  University  grade,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Thos.  J.  Riley,  and  may  be  credited  toward  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Tuition  fees  are  based  on  member- 
ship in  the  association,  which  sustains  the  school  and  a 
moderate  charge  for  courses  taken  ($5  for  each  course  of  fif- 
teen lectures  in  1907). 

5.  Coursts  in  Social  Work  at  til*  University  of  Pennsylvanta. 
Work,  organized  along  the  same  lines  as  the  St.  Louis  School 
and  with  some  of  the  variety  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
New  Vork  Sdiool.  is  done  in  Philadelphia  through  the  courees 
in  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  larger  colleges  to  adopt  the  term  "Social 
Work,"  and  to  organize  in  1899  its  courees  so  as  to  give  a 
definite  course  in  social  work.  While  this  work  is  not  defi- 
nitely organized  as  a  separate  or  independent  School  it  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  university  authorities  and  independent  of  university 
restrictions  as  to  admission,  etc.  Two  afternoon  lectures 
each  week  throughout  the  college  year,  many  of  them  given 
by  practical  specialists,  class  exercises,  and  visits  to  institu- 
tk>ns  are  provided.     Tuition  fee  is  $15  for  the  entire  course. 

The  planning  and  supervision  of  this  work  was  begun  by 
the  present  writer,  and  has  been  continued  by  Prof.  Carl 
Kelsey. 

Many  similar  schools  exist  abroad,  notably  in  England,  oat 
all  are  of  recent  date.     The  London  Charity  Organization 
Society's  Committee  on  Social  Education  discust  the  needs  of 
London  in  securing   better  observation   and   more   expert 
knowledge  in  dealing  in  a  practical  way  with 
problems  of  the  city,  and  the  result  was  the 
England      establishment  in  Oct.,  1904,  of  the  School  of 
Sociology  and  Social  Economics.     The  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool  established.  Jan.,  1905,  a 
School  of  Social  Science  and  Training  for  social  work  with 
both  summer  and  winter  sessions  and  excellently  well-planned 
cotmes  of  instruction,  practical  work,  research,  and  classes 
extending  in  some  cases  beyond  one  year's  work. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  The  Annual  Reports,  year  books,  and  circolan 
of  the  schools  mentioned;  Socim  Work:  A  Nfw  ProftssioH, 
by  Robert  A.  Woods;  Charities  and  til*  Commons,  Jan.  6, 
X906:  see  also  same  periodical,  vol.  xix..  pp.  893-895,  and 
article  by  Graham  Taylor  in  Th*  Commons  (Chicago),  vol. 
ix.,  pp.  430-433;  Nat.  Conf.  Charities  and  Correction,  Re- 
ports 1905,  pp.  436-44^;  Charities  Review,  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
100  and  315-330;  Chanties,  vol,  xi..  pp.  167-71,  and  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  177;  Economic  Review  (English),  April,  1907: 
S»f*rvision  and  Education  in  Charily,  by  Jeffrey  ft. 
Biackett  (N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1903);  C.  0.  S.  R*vi*w  (Lon- 
don), July,  1907. 

SCHULZE-DELITZSCH,  HERHAHN:  Founder 
of  Cooperative  Agricultural  Banks;  bom  i8o8  at 
Delitzsch,  Saxony.  Educated  at  Leipsic  and  at 
Halle,  he  was  made  judge  at  Naumbourg  and  then 
Berlin,  and  in  1841  entered  the  royal  magistracy. 
Spending  his  vacations  in  travel,  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  working  classes.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  deputy  by 


the  electors  of  Delitzsch,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
left  center  with  Rodbertus.  But  seeing  the  vic- 
tory of  a  reactionary  opposition,  he  retired  to 
Delitzsch  and  there  commenced  the  movement 
to  establish  the  cooperative  agricultural  banks 
with  which  his  name  is  connected.  (See  Co- 
opBRATiVB  Banks.)  Became  leader  of  the  in- 
dividualist policy  of  cooperation  without  State 
aid,  and  so  when  Lassalle  commenced  his  Social- 
ist propaganda,  Schulze- Delitzsch  was  invited  by 
the  working  men  of  Leipsic  to  champion  his  ideas 
against  Lassalle,  but  declined,  and  the  majority 
of  the  working  men  turned  to  Lassalle.  (See 
Germany  and  Social  Reform.)  His  coopera- 
tive movement,  however,  went  on,  and  on  his 
death,  in  1885,  had  reached  large  proportions. 

SCHTJRZ,  CASL:  Publicist  and  political  re- 
former; bom  1829  near  Cologne;  was  educated 
at  Cologne  and  University  of  Bonn.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1848-49,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  (Sermany.  After  sojourning 
in  Switzerland,  Paris,  and  London,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1853  and  settled  in  Watertown, 
Wis.  In  i860  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can Convention ;  became  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain 
in  1861 ;  resigned  to  enter  the  Union  Army  where 
he  was  successively  promoted  imtil  he  became 
brigadier-general,  and  served  in  many  engage- 
ments. He  was  editor  of  and  contributor  to  a 
number  of  papers,  e.  g.,  New  York  Tribune, 
Evening  Post,  Westliche  Post,  etc.  U.  S.  Senator 
for  Missouri,  1869-75;  presided  over  convention 
which  nominated  Greeley;  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  by  President  Hayes,  1876. 
Later  supported  Cleveland,  and  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Independent  Party.  Died  in 
New  York  City,  May  14,  1906.  He  published 
"Speeches";  "Life  of  Henry  Clay";  '  Abraham 
Lincoln,  an  Essay";  "Memoirs"  (1906). 

SCOTLAND:  Scotland,  tho  comparatively  a 
small  country,  has  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  modem  world  owing  to  the  intellectual  and 
commercial  energy  of  its  people,  and  to  the  re- 
markable colonizing  habits  of  its  emigrant  popu- 
lation in  new  lands,  notably  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  fame  of  Bttms,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  many  other  Scottish  writers  is 
world-wide,  and  science  and  industry  owe  a  great 
deal  to  eminent  Scotsmen  such  as  Adam  Smith, 
the  founder  of  the  modem  science  of  poUtical 
economy;  Patterson,  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
England;  James  Watt  (steam-engine),  Murdock 
(gas  illumination),  Nasmyth  (steam-hammer), 
Hutton  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (geology).  Sir 
Charles  Bell  (anatomy),  Napier  of  Merchiston  (in- 
ventor of  logarithms),  and  Dr.  Simpson  and 
Lord  Lister  (anesthetic  and  antiseptic  treatment 
in  surgery).  Many  notable  Englishmen  have 
been  wholly  or  partly  of  direct  Scottish  extraction, 
as,  for  example,  Byron,  Macaulay,  J.  S.  Mill.  Rus- 
kin,  and  Gladstone.  Scotland  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  mountainous  country  and  possesses  many  fine 
estuaries,  rivers,  and  inland  lakes. 

Race  and  Early  History 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  of  a  mixed  race. 
In  the  north  and  west  (the  Highlands)  they  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  Gaeltc-speakmg  branch  of  the 
Celtic  race,  while  in  the  east  and  south  they  are 
largely  of  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  origin  or  ad- 
mixture.   Among  the  Highlanders  the  Gaelic  or 
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Erse  language  (which  is  held  to  be  allied  to  the 
early  Latin  dialects)  was  universally  spoken 
until  recent  years.  Among  the 
Lowlanders  the  Scotch  vernacular 
(reallv  a  dialect  of  the  older  English 
speech)  was  the  tongue  of  all  classes 
down  to  about  fifty  years  ago.  Both  the  Gaelic 
and  the  Scotch  are  now  giving  place  to  the 
modem  English  langtta^e.  The  Highlanders  re- 
mained undfer  the  primitive  clan  system,  ruled 
by  chiefs,  until  the  jjolitical  repression  of  the  Clans 
following  upon  their  rebellion  in  1745  in  support 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  to  the 
British  throne. 

Scottish  history  usually  begins  with  the  re- 
sistance of  the  then  native  inhabitants,  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  to  the  Roman  invasion.  The  Scots 
were  Gaels  (Gaidheal,  Celts)  who  had  crossed 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  Picts  are  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  an  earlier  branch  01  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple and  by  others  to  have  been  of  Iberian  or  per- 
haps non-Aryan  stock.  Unable  to  subdue  the 
Scottish  tribes  the  Romans  fenced  them  out  of 
their  southern  dominions  in  England  by  building 
a  great  wall  extending  across  the  base  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  and  later 
another  wall  farther  north  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
Forth.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  the  Saxon  kings  of  England 
mmtirrw  succccded  in  obtaining  a  lordship 
■^^^^  over  the  southern  part  of  Scotland, 
and  for  several  hundred  years  the 
Scots  endeavored  by  frequent  battles  to  cast  off 
the  English  yoke.  The  independence  of  Scotland 
as  a  kingdom  was  finally  secured  by  the  valorous 
championship  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  followed  by 
the  memorable  victory  of  King  Robert  Bruce  at 
Bannockbum  (1314).  Thereafter  until  the  union 
of  the  EngUsh  and  Scottish  crowns  as  a  result  of 
the  succession  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  as  nearest  heir,  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  Scotland  was  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  unrest  by  internal  struggles  between  the  nobles 
and  the  various  kings  and  regents  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  mother  of  James  VI.,  Scotland  was 
brought  into  very  close  relationship  with  France, 
and  it  was  then  also  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotland  was  dissolved  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  founded  in  its  stead.  The  Par- 
Kaments  of  England  and  Scotland  were  not 
united  until  a  later  period  under  Queen  Anne,  in 
1707. 

The  modem  history  and  intellectual  promi- 
nence of  Scotland  dates  from  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  the  institution  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Church,  just  mentioned,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Knox  and  the  famous  Latin 
scholar  George  Buchanan.  The  Reformed 
Chtirch  adopted  at  the  outset  a  completely  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  in  its  earliest  man- 
ifesto, "The  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  the  Church 
laid  down  an  exceedingly  enlightened  policy 
with  respect  to  education,  uie  rights  of  labor,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  poor.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished in  every  parish,  and  it  was  enjoined  upon 
parents  of  every  station  that  their  children  must 
have  "a  virtuous  education  and  godly  upbring- 
ing," and  that  all  those  showing  an  aptitude  for 
learning  should  be  sent  to  the  university.  It  is 
no  douDt  largely  to  this  national  svstem  of  edu- 
cation, imjpenect  as  it  was,  foundled  3^0  years 
ago,  together  with  the  fierce  controversies  upon 


religion  and  politics  which  the  subsequent  efforts 
of  Kings  Charles  I.  and  II.  to  force  episcopacy 
upon  the  nation  aroused,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  remarkable  mental  energy  evolved  among  the 
Scottish  people.  Reading  and  study  became 
common  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants,  and  shep- 
herd lads,  plowboys,  and  the  sons  of  the  artizan 
class  struggled  into  the  universities  and  became 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers.  The  Scottish 
universities,  which  were,  and  still  are,  four  in 
number — Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  and 
Aberdeen — have  always  been  accessible  to  poor 
students  owing  to  the  small  fees  charged,  and  to 
their  non-resident  system  which  allows  students 
to  board  outside  as  frugally  as  they  choose.  It  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  recent 
benefaction  of  $10,000,000  to  the  universities  will 
have  any  marked  results. 

Scotland,  tho  a  democratic  nation,  and  the 

home  of  many  social  pioneers,  has  not  been,  until 

recent  years,  forward  in  social  reform.     Political 

liberty  and  individual  freedom  have 

Sooial       t«en    more    highly    esteemed    than 

FrerrMi  ^<^'<^^  legislation  and  cooperative  en- 
^^  terprise.  Altho  Robert  Owen  es- 
tablished his  celebrated  cooperative 
community  at  New  Lanark,  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, as  far  back  as  1800,  the  public  mind  did  not 
turn  to  collective  or  cooperative  experiments 
until  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Never- 
theless, industrial  cooperative  societies  are  now 
widely  spread  and  in  a  flourishing  state  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  except  in  the  west  Highlands, 
and  the  wholesale  cooperative  manufacturing 
works  at  Shieldhall,  near  Glasgow;  the  baking  es- 
tablishments in  Glasgow  and  Leith,  and  the 
tweed  cloth  mills  at  Galashields  and  Melrose 
have  become  enormously  successful  enterprises. 
The  land  question  has,  however,  always  attracted 
deep  interest  in  Scotland,  and  the  crofter  revolt 
in  the  Highlands  (1880-85),  influenced  largely 
by  the  neighboring  Irish  Land  League  agitation, 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Crofters  Act  (1886)  by 
which  the  poorer  Highland  tenants  have  now  ob- 
tained fixity  of  tenure,  rents  fixt  by  a  public 
commission,  and  compensation  for  improvements. 
A  bill  extending  the  principles  of  the  Crofter  Act 
to  farms  paying  rentals  as  high  as  £40  all  over 
Scotland  is  now  (1907)  before  Parliament.  Henry 
George  visited  Scotland  in  1881  and  on  several 
occasions  afterward,  and  his  teaching  was  en- 
thusiastically received  with  the  result  that  a 
Land  Restoration  League  (now  a  Single-Tax 
League)  was  founded  which  did  much  to  bring 
the  question  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  to  the 
front  in  British  politics. 

Housing  in  Scotland  is  in  a  backward  state. 
The  tenement  system  of  dwellings — large  blocks 
four  "storys,"  or  flats,  in  height,  each  flat  divid- 
ed into  two  or  three  separate  dwellings  of  two 
rooms — prevails  in  the  working-class  districts  of 
Glasgow  and  the  large  towns,  while  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  rows  of  one-story  cottages 
each  consisting  of  only  two  apartments  ("butt 
and  ben")  are  common.  The  census  returns  of 
1901  showed  that  there  were  no  less  than  416,311 
families  (1,174,000  persons)  living  in  one- or  two- 
room  dwellings.  The  municipalities  are  making 
some  efforts  to  remedy  this  defect. 

Until  recent  years  Scotland  was  the  most  Sab- 
batarian country  in  Europe,  but  now  Sunday 
observance  and  churchgoing  have  waned,  and  in 
the  larger  industrial  towns  concerts,  political 
meetings,  excursions,  and  secular  amusements 
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have  quite  displax^ed  the  somber  religious  for- 
malism of  fonner  days.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said, 
religion  generally  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay; 
the  young  people  are  becoming  indifferent  to  re- 
ligious topics  and  secularism  is  rife.  The  Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  Church  is  established  by  law, 
but  more  than  half  of  the  Presbyterian  communi- 
cants adhere  to  the  United  Free  Church  recently 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  great  bodies  of  seces- 
sionists from  the  parent  church.  In  Glasgow  and 
the  mining  districts  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  Irish  immigrants. 
The  first  avowedly  Socialist  organization  in 
Scotland  was  the  Land  and  Labor  League,  found- 
ed in  Edinbui^h  in  1 883.  This  was  followed  soon 
afterward  by  branches  of  the  Social 
g^^jj^  Democratic  Federation  and  the  So- 
^^^^  cialist  League  in  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  few  other  towns.  J. 
Bruce  Glasier,  William  Naime,  and  Professor 
James  Mavor  (now  of  Toronto),  in  Glasgow;  and 
Robert  Banner  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Glasse,  in 
Edinburgh,  were  the  pioneers  of  the  new  Socialist 
movement.  William  Morris,  the  famous  poet  and 
craftsman,  frequently  visited  Scotland  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Socialist  League,  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  idealism  of  the  youn?  Socialists  of 
the  day.  Edward  Carpenter,  H.  M.  Hyndman, 
and  Prince  Kropotkin  also  made  occasional  lec- 
turing visits.  Later,  in  1888,  the  Scottish  Labor 
Party,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  now  pow- 
erful Independent  Labor  Party  (the  I.  L.  P.)  of 
Great  Britain,  was  founded  by  J.  Keir  Hardie 
Othen  president  of  the  Scottish  Miners),  R.  _B. 
Cunningham  Graham,  and  others.  Chiefly  owing 
to  Keir  Hardie's  successful  agitation  socialism  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  took  a  definite  "Labor" 
character  and  at  present  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  is  the  chief  Socialist  organization  in  both 
countries,  altho  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion has  also  many  branches,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  smaU  groups  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
which  adopts  the  line  of  the  American  party  of 
that  name. 

At  the  last  general  election  (1906)  about  a 
dozen  Trade-union  and  Socialist  candidates  stood 
for  election,  but  only  two  were  successful — Mr. 
Georee  N.  Barnes,  m.P.,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Engineers'  Society,  who  was  returned  as  a 
Socialist  and  Trade-union  representative  for  a 
division  in  Glasgow,  and  Alex.  Wilkie,  M.P.,  of  the 
Shipwright's  Society,  who  was  returned  as  a 
Trade-unionist  for  Dundee.  Both  are  members 
of  the  Labor  Party  group  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  are  many  Socialists  now  upon  the 
municipal  councils  in  the  larger  towns.  Socialist 
propaganda  is  very  active  in  Scotland  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Robert  Smillie  and  other  miners 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  more  active  trade-unionists 
generally,  are  Socialists. 

Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and 
English  crowns  and  parliaments,  Scotland  still 
preserves    many    distinctive    national    habits. 
Scottish  law,  for  example,  is  difler- 
1^  ent  in  many  important  respects  from 

n>_M>«'..*  English  law,  notably  as  respects  mar- 
wnnuiMM  j^^gg  (which  can  still  be  efiected  by  a 
simple  declaration  between  unmar- 
ried couples,  tho  unless  it  is  registered  or  proven 
in  a  law  court  it  is  not  legally  established^  and 
criminal  trials  (in  Scotland  the  jury  may  bring  in 
a  verdict  by  a  majority  and  the  verdict  may  be 
one  of  "guilty,"  "not  proven,"  or  "not  guilty," 
Whereas  in  England   the  jury  verdict  must  be 


unanimous,    and    be   either   "guilty"    or  "not 
guilty"). 

Scotland  retains  a  separate  judicial  bench,  but 
the  British  House  of  Lords  is  the  final  court  of 
appeal.  Many  acts  of  Parliament  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  are  made  applicable  to  Eng- 
land but  not  to  Scotland,  and  vice  versa.  Thus, 
in  Scotland  the  public  houses  are  since  the  act  of 
1851  compelled  to  keep  closed  on  Sundays, 
whereas  in  England  they  are  open  for  several 
hours  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Scotland 
sends  seventy-two  members  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  sixteen  representative  peers 
elected  by  the  Scottish  peerage  to  the  House  of  • 
Lords.  In  addition  to  the  elected  p>eers  some 
fifty  other  Scottish  peers  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  virtue  of  being  j)eers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Local  government  is  carried  on  by 
much  the  same  machinery  as  in  England,  namely. 
by  town  councils,  county  councils  (1889),  and  dis- 
trict and  pari.sh  councils  (1893).  The  franchise  in 
Scotland  is,  as  in  England,  household  suffrage. 
Women  householders  are  entitled  to  vote  at  all 
elections  except  for  Parliament. 

The  population  is  now  nearly  five  millions 

(census  tooi  it  was  4,472,103,  and  in  1906  it  was 

estimated  at  4,736,070).     The  total  acreage  of  the 

country  is  19,543,843,  of  which  only 

StatiiUoi  ^°™^  2,000,000  are  under  com  and 
green  crops  and  3,000,000,  exclusive 
of  mountains  and  moors,  under  ro- 
tation pasture  or  permanent  pasture.  In  the 
Highlands  the  crofters  cultivate  their  small  hold- 
ings in  somewhat  primitive  fashion  and  many  of 
them  engage  in  herring  fishing  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  There  is  also  extensive  sJheep  farm- 
ing, but  great  tracts  of  moors  and  valleys  ha^'<e 
been  turned  into  deer  preserves.  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead  on  the  east  coast  have  important 
granite  quarries,  in  Dundee  there  are  jute  and  flax 
mills,  and  in  Paisley  the  great  cotton-thread 
mills  of  Messrs.  Coats  and  Clark.  In  the  south 
of  Scotland  tweed  (woolen)  cloth  manufacture  is 
the  chief  _  industry.  Altogether  there  were  in 
Scotland  in  1905  some  750  factories  with  over 
two  and  a  half  million  spindles,  75,000  power 
looms,  and  170,000  work  people. 

Of  chief  importance,  however,  are  the  coal  and 
iron  fields  in  the  lower  central  basin  of  Scotland, 
the  engineering  and  iron-molding  works  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glasgow  and  Falkirk,  and  the 
great  shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Clyde  which  in 
1 00s  produced  (exclusive  of  war-ships)  254  ships 
of  a  gross  tonnage  of  515,588  tons,  or  one  third  of 
the  total  shipbuilding  of  Great  Britain  and  one 
fifth  of  the  shipbuilding  of  the  world.  There  are 
also  numerous  whisky  distilleries.  * 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  recent  : 
industrial  developments  have  adversely  affected 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  people.  Drunken- 
ness is  sadly  prevalent  among  the  working  class, 
especially  in  the  mining  districts  and  in  the  large 
towns.  _  The  conditions  of  factory  and  town  life 
have  diminished  the  stature  and  lessened  the 
stamina  of  the  people.  Their  finer  intellectual 
qualities  have  been  impaired.  Football,  betting, 
and  a  habit  of  |;eneral  mdifference  toward  serious 
matters  have  displaced  the  more  earnest  poetical 
and  thoughtful  inclinations  of  the  people.  Scots- 
men are  usually  of  a  somewhat  "canny"  and 
shrewd  disposition,  but  are  easily  roused  to  in- 
tense vivacity  and  combativeness  under  excite- 
ment. They  are  fond  of  argument  and  a  strong 
sense  of  critical  humor  is  displayed  in  their  coa- 
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versation.  Their  great  persistency  of  purpose 
and  working  capacity  is  shown  by  the  many 
Scotsmen  who  have  achieved  high  political  and 
economic  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Un- 
til late  years  Scotland  was  preeminently  a  land  of 
song.  No  country  for  its  size  has  pnjduced  a 
greater  wealth  of  dance  music  and  lyrical  poetry 
— ^the  former  represented  by  the  Highland  strath- 
speys and  reels  and  the  latter  by  the  songs  of 
Robert  Bums.  J.  Brucb  Glasier, 

Editor  Labour  Leader,  Hotspur  Press,  Manches- 
ter, England. 

SCOTT,  ROSE  (MISS) :  President  of  Woman's 
Political  Educational  League  (non-party  and 
non-sectarian)  and  treasurer  of  National  Council 
of  Women,  New  South  Wales;  bom  Glendon, 
Hunter  River,  Oct.  8,  1847.  Honorary  secretary 
of  Womanhood  Suffrage  League  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  its  foundation  in  1891.  She  has 
traveled  and  lectured  extensively  as  a  champion 
of  woman's  political  rights.  Was  vice-president  of 
Early  Closing  Association  and  vice-president  of 
Woman's  Club,  and  member  of  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee for  Assistance  of  Discharged  I*risoners. 
Address:  Lynton,  294  Jersey  Rd.,  Sydney. 

SCOTTISH  TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION 
BOARD,  THE  (with  which  is  incorporated  The 
Scottish  Alliance  for  Temperance  and  Social  Re- 
form), is  a  large  and  influential  society  of  earnest 
practical  reformers  whose  purpose  is  to  secure 
for  the  community  a  more  effective  control  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  give  powers  to  each  locality 
to  carry  practical  temperance  reforms,  by  sub- 
mitting a  wide  variety  of  options  to  the  decision 
of  the  electorate,  under  statutory  conditions  that 
are  consistent  with  the  public  welfare.  It  was 
formed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  further  temper- 
ance legislation  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Peel's  mi- 
nority report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Licens- 
ing appointed  in  1898.,  Lord  Peel,  who  was 
chairman  of  this  royal  commission,  along  with 
several  of  the  other  members  did  not  concur  in 
the  report  si^ed  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mission and  issued  a  separate  report  suggesting 
(i)  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  in  Great  Britain,  (2)  compensation  to  the 
license  holders  dispossest  by  a  time  notice  of 
seven  years  for  England  and  Wales  and  five 
years  for  Scotland,  and  (3)  thereafter  wide  pow- 
ers of  local  control,  under  which  the  electors 
might  vote  either  for  veto  or  disinterested  man- 
agement of  the  traffic  if  such  were  continued. 
Office:  208  West  (}eorge  Street,  Gla-sgow,  R.  X. 
Bremner,  solicitor,  secretary,  and  also  at  10 
Albyn  Place,  Edinburgh,  G.  F.  Barbour,  secre- 
tary. 

SCDDDER.  VIDA  BUTTON:  Author  and  pro- 
fessor at  Wellesley  College ;  bom  1861  in  southern  . 
India;  graduated  from  Smith  College,  1884;  and 
pursued  gradtiate  studies  in  Oxford  and  Paris. 
She  took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
first  college  settlements  (see  Settlements)  and 
has  been  active  in  their  work  since.  Her  chief 
interest  of  this  type  since  1904  has  been  social  and 
educational  work  for  immigrant  Italians.  She 
has  written  on  various  subjects;  the  writings 
which  have  a  social  bearing  are:  "Introduction 
to  the  Writings  of  John  Ruskin"  (1890);  "The 
Life  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Modem  English  Poets" 
(189s);    "Social    Ideals    in    English    Letters" 


(1898);  "Selected  Letters  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena"  (translated  and  edited)  (1903);  "The 
Disciple  of  a  Saint:  A  Spiritual  Romance  "  (1907). 
Address:  250  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEDDON,  JAMES  ANDREW:  Member  British 
Parliament  of  Independent  Labor  Party  for 
Newton,  Lancashire,  S.  W.;  bom  1868  at  Pres- 
cot,  near  Liverpool;  educated  at  elementary 
schools  at  Prescot  and  Hayton;  was  a  grocers 
apprentice,  but  tired  of  the  monotonous  life  be- 
hind the  counter  after  sixteen  years,  and  became 
a  commercial  traveler.  He  came  in  close  touch 
with  the  men  of  his  trade,  both  at  St.  Helen's 
and  in  the  neighborhood ;  joined  the  Shop  Assist- 
ants' Union,  became  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  branch  at  St.  Helen's  in  1898, 
and  president  in  1902.  He  joined  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1906.  Is  much  in  demand  as  a  speaker;  and 
an  tmcompromising  Socialist.  Address:  48  Ling- 
holme  Road,  St.  Helen's,  England. 

SEDDON,  HON.  RICHARD  JOHN:  Premier  of 
New  Zealand,  1896-1906;  bom  in  Lancashire, 
England,  1 84  s .  Becoming  a  mechanical  engineer, 
he  went  to  Australia  in  1863  and  to  New  Zealand 
in  1867,  when  the  gold  fever  was  at  its  height. 
Later,  becoming  head  of  a  successful  mercantile 
enterprise,  he  entered  public  life  and  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  1879.  When  the  Liberal  Party 
came  into  power  Ballance  (q.  v.)  made  him  min- 
ister of  public  works,  and  on  the  death  of  Bal- 
lance he  became  premier,  1896,  till  his  own  death, 
1906.  Called  "Digger  Dick"  in  his  old  mining 
days,  and  later  "Kmg  Dick,"  he  was  always  a 
champion  of  the  opprest,  tho  he  loved  to  call 
himself  "Premier  of  the  Paradise  of  the  British 
Empire."  Uncorruptible  and  loved,  a  bom 
leader,  he  was  a  good  worker,  at  one  time  be- 
ing premier,  colonial  treasurer,  minister  of  labor, 
minister  of  defense,  and  minister  in  charge  of  the 
public  trust  and  of  the  government  insurance 
offices. 

SEILHAC,  LEON,  COMTE  DE:  Permanent 
deputy  to  the  Mus&  Social  at  Paris,  and  chief  of 
the  Service  Industriel  et  Ouvriers;  bom  Aug.  8, 
1 86 1,  at  Seilhac,  in  the  department  of  Corr^ze. 
He  is  a  publicist,  editor-in-chief  of  La  France 
Nouvelte;  editor  of  the  R^fmblique  Franfaise — 
founded  by  Gambetta — of  the  Revue  Politique  et 
Parlementaire,  of  the  Correspondant,  and  of  the 
Revue  Bleue.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
in  economics  hostile  to  the  orthodox  school  and 
an  advocate  of  the  largest  possible  social  reforms. 
He  is  opposed,  however,  to  any  kind  of  collectiv- 
ism, because  he  believes  that  private  property  is 
the  mainspring  of  human  activity,  the  highest 
reward  of  labor,  and  the  greatest  source  of  joy 
for  mankind.  Author:  "Le  Monde  Socialiste'  ; 
"Syndicats,  Federations,  etBourses  du  Travail"; 
"Les  Longr&s  Ouvriers";  "Les  Graves."  Ad- 
dress: 48  Faubourg  Poissonnidre,  Paris,  France. 

SELIGMAN,  EDWIN  ROBERT  ANDERSON: 

Professor  of  political  economy;  bom  1 861  in  New 
York  City.  Educated  at  Columbia  Grammar 
School  and  Columbia  University.  Studied  for 
three  years  at  Universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg, 
Geneva,  and  Paris.  Prize  lecturer  at  Columbia, 
1885;  adjunct  professor  there  1888-91.  In  1891 
appointed  to  his  present  professorship;  1902 
president  of  American   Economic  Association; 
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president  Tenement-House  Buildine  Company; 
president  of  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research; 
editor  of  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Author: 
"Railway  Tariffs";  "Finance  Statistics  of  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth";  "Shifting  and  Incidence 
of  Taxation";  "Progressive  Taxation  in  Theory 
and  Practice";  "Essays  in  Taxation";  "Two 
Chapters  on  Medieval  Guilds  of  England"; 
"Economic  Interpretation  of  History;"  "Prin- 
ciples of  Economics."  Address:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City. 

SEinOR,  NASSAU  WILLIAM:  Political  econ- 
omist; bom  at  Offington,  Berkshire,  1790.  Edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford;  commenced  the 
practise  of  law  in  1810.  Appointed  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Oxford  in  1826;  was  made 
secretary  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1836,  and  was 
member  of  various  commissions  and  societies. 
Interested  in  Eastern  studies.  Correspondent  of 
the  Institute  of  France  (1843)  and  author  of  sev- 
eral reports  and  articles  on  industrial  questions, 
mainly  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
Edii^nirgh  and  London  Reviews.  Was  the  author 
of  the  now  nearly  discarded  wage-fund  theory 
(see  Wages).  Author:  "Lectures  on  Political 
Economy";  "An  Outline  of  Political  Economy," 
which  first  appeared  in  the  "  EncyclopMie  M^tro- 
politaine  (1850).     Died,  London,  1864. 

SETTLEMEHTS  (SOCIAL,  UHIVERSITY,  COL- 
LEGE, AITD  CHURCH) :  One  of  the  earliest  defi- 
nitions of  a  settlement  and  one  which  still  holds 
good  is  that  given  by  Miss  Ada  S.  Woolfolk  in 

Johnson's  Encyclopedia."  She  defines  settle- 
ments as  "homes  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  city 
where  educated  men  and  women  may  live  in  daily 
personal  contact  with  the  working  people."  Here 
they  may  identify  themselves  as  citizens  with  all 
the  public  interests  of  the  neighborhood,  may  co- 
operate with  their  neighbors  in  every  effort  for 
the  common  good  and  share  with  them,  in  the 
spirit  of  friendship,  the  fruit  and  inspiration  of 
their  wider  opporttmities. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  puts  con- 
cisely the  social  significance  of  settlements  as 

"a  sustained  and  democratic  effort  to  apply  ethical  con- 
victions to  social  and  industrial  conditions  in  those  localities 
where  life  has  become  most  complicated  and  difficult."  She 
says  further:  *'The  settlement  movement  is  only  one  mani- 
festation of  that  wide  humanitarian  movement 
^^  which  throughout  Christendom,  but  preemi- 

Pniieiplai  nently  in  England,  is  endeavoring  to  embody 
itself  not  in  a  sect  but  in  society  itself.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  spiritual  force  is  found  in  the 
settlement  movement,  and  it  is  also  true  that  this  force  must 
be  evoked  and  must  be  called  into  play  before  the  success  of 
any  settlement  is  assured.  There  must  be  the  overmastering 
benej  that  all  that  is  noblest  in  life  is  common  to  men  as  men, 
in  order  to  accentuate  the  likeness  and  ignore  the  differences 
which  are  found  amonc^  the  people  the  settlement  constantly 
brings  into  juxtaposition.  It  aims  in  a  measure  to  lead 
whatever  of  social  life  its  neighborhood  may  afford,  to  focus 
and  ^ve  form  to  that  life,  to  brin^  to  bear  upon  it  the  results 
of  cultivation  and  training;  but  it  receives  in  exchange  for 
the  music  of  isolated  voices  the  volume  and  strength  of  the 
chorus.  The  settlement,  then,  is  an  experimental  effort  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  which 
are  engendered  by  the  modem  conditions  of  life  in  a  great 
city.  It  insists  that  these  problems  are  not  confined  to  any 
portion  of  a  dty.  It  is  an  e£fort  to  relieve,  at  the  same  time, 
the  overaccumulation  at  one  end  of  society  and  the  destitu- 
tion at  the  other;  but  it  assumes  that  this  overaccumulation 
and  destitution  is  most  sorely  felt  in  thinos  that  pertain  to 
social  and  educational  advantages"  ("Philanthropy  and 
S<xHal  Progress,"  pp.  19-30). 

The  development  of  the  settlement  idea  has 
been  gradual.  In  i860  Frederic  Denison  Maurice 
founded  the  Working  Men's  College,  whose  classes 


were  taught  by  young  Cambridge  graduates  in 
their  leisure  hours.  In  1867  the  university  ex- 
tension movement  began  in  Cambridge.  Owing 
to  the  influence  of  Rev.  John  Rich^tis  Green, 
vicar  of  St.  Philip's,  Stepney,  and  better  known 
as  the  historian  of  the  English  people,  Edward 
Denison  made  his  home  in  1867  in 

Hiitorr  ^^st  London,  but  his  health  failed 
^  and  he  came  to  an  early  death.  In 
1875  Arnold  Toynbee  resolved  to 
spend  his  summer  vacation  in  Whitechapel  in  as- 
sisting the  Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett  of  St.  Jude's.  In 
1883  Arnold  Toynbee  died,  but  two  years  later, 
through  Canon  Bamett,  who  had  already  been 
ten  years  in  Whitechapel,  Toynbee  Hall,  the  first 
university  settlement,  was  founded  by  Oxford 
men.  In  1887  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  estabUshed  the 
Neighborhood  Guild  in  New  York.  This  became 
later  the  University  Settlement.  In  1889,  at 
almost  the  same  time,  the  College  Settlement, 
with  Miss  Jean  Pine  (now  Mrs.  Spahr)  as  head 
worker  and  with  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder  as  one  of 
its  chief  inspirers,  was  opened  in  New  York,  and 
Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Miss  Ellen  Gates  Starr  took 
up  their  residence  at  Hull  House,  Chicago.  From 
that  time  the  gro^^h  has  been  rapid  until  there 
are  over  two  hundred  reported  m  the  United 
States.  Settlements  are  to  be  found  in  Australia, 
Japan,  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
m  Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  as  well 
as  the  mother  country.  Great  Britain.  There  are 
also  settlements  for  rural  communities  both  in 
New  England  and  the  Southern  states. 

Not  only  are  there  many  houses  which  bear  the 
name  of  settlement,  but  settlement  methods  have 
been  adopted  by  missions,  churches,  and  training- 
schools  of  various  kinds,  so  that  the  name  has 
lost  much  of  its  original  significance.  In  spite  of 
the  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  name  and  idea, 
which  is  perhaps  more  or  less  inevitable,  so  much 
of  what  is  good  has  permeated  the  life  and  activi- 
ties  of  many  institutions  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  indirect  influence  of  settlements  Ls  a  factor 
not  to  be  ignored.  There  are  settlements  with  no 
residents  that  have  more  truly  the  settlement 
spirit  than  many  another  with  a  number  of  resi- 
dent workers.  There  are  settlements  with  a 
definite  propaganda  which  touch  the  life  about 
.them  more  closely  than  others  that  claim  to  hold 
themselves  open  to  every  desire  of  the  nei^bor- 
hood,  regardless  of  creed,  race,  or  sex.  xhere 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  longest  interested  in  settlements  to 
go  back  to  the  original  spirit  underlying  their 
beginnings  and  to  deplore  the  tendency  to  insti- 
tutionaUsm.  A  happ^  mean  is  struck  by  Canon 
Bamett  in  his  "Fifteenth  Annual  Report" 
(Jtme  30,  1899)  when  be  says: 

Toynbee  Hall  exists  that  individtaals  may  tdl  on  individuals, 
that  the  knowledge  accumulated  in  the  universities  and  the 
experience  accumulated  in  industry  may  move  public  opinion 
through  the  friendships  formed  between  university  men  and 
the  inhabitants  of  industrial  neishborhoods.  But  such 
friendship*  are  sure  to  lead  to  orgamsations.  When  two  or 
three  meet  together  and  in  the  presence  of  the  higher  ideal 
which  appears  in  their  midst  see  the  ignorance  or  the  suffering 
of  the  sin  which  is  around,  they  cannot  help  startiisg  the 
machinery  by  which  that  good-will  may  hecomn  effective. 

Mrs.  Simkovitch,  of  Greenwich  House,  New 
York,  urges  that  settlement  workers  do 

"  not  make  of  the  home  center  a  nois^  dnbhonae  filled  with 
various  hybrid  educational  and  social  activities  that  will 
gradually  drive  out  the  simple  home  life,  without  which  a 
settlement  is  devoid  of  that  spirit  that  alone  can  tender  it 
permanently  useful  in  the  oeighborhQod  as  a  stimulus  toward 
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seneraDy  improved  conditions;  for  a  settlement  is  primarily 
a  stimulna  and  only  secondarily  an  institution.  Institutional 
featmes  should  be  undertaken  by  a  settlement  only  when  it 
is  impossible  for  the  settlement  to  get  anybody  else  to  under- 
take them  "  ("  Report  of  Greenwich  House,"  Jan..  1903). 

Also:  "The  essence  of  settlement  work  is  freedom  to  meet 
a  new  opporttmity,  and  this  elasticity  is  difficult  to  combine 
with  a  m^hly  developed  institution.  This  does  not  mean 
that  institutional  work  has  not  its  place  and  value  in  settle- 
ment activiUes,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  institution  ou^ht 
never  to  straiu;le  the  fresh  opportunities  that  are  constantly 
springing  up  from  the  social  life  of  a  neighborhood  such 
as  OUTS.  The  settlement  is  fotmded  on  a  belief  that  the 
springs  of  beauty  of  character  and  of  the  best  social  develop- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  our  working  people,  and 
that,  firm  in  that  belief,  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  work 
with  them,  so  to  change  the  outer  conditions  of  their  lives 
that  those  inner  sprrinn  will  have  a  chance  to  develop " 
("Report  of  Greenwich  House,"  Oct.,  1900}. 

The  number  of  settlements  as  now  reported  is 
as  follows :  Asia,  i ;  Australia,  t ;  Austria,  1 ;  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  56 ;  France,  4 ;  Germany,  2 ;  Hol- 
land, 11;  Scotland,  10;  the  U.  S.,  including  the 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands  and  represent- 
ingthirty-one  states,  207 ;  a  total  of  293. 

While  there  are  settlements  in  a  number  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  England,  the  move- 
ment has  settled  in  London  where  it  began.  The 
chief  inspiration  has  come  in  many  instances  from 
the  universities  (Oxford  and  Cambridge)  whether 
shown  in  the  first  settlement,  Toynbee  Hall,  in 
Oxford  House,  St.  Margaret's  House,  Cambridge 
House,  or  in  the  settlements  of  the  Congregation- 
alists,  Mansfield  House  and  Robert  Browning 
Hall.  Theinfluenceof  Canon  Bamett,  who  stands 
"for  the  way  of  life  as  distinct  from 
Qy^  the  way  of  machinery,"  has  been 
Conntriaa  "^''s*  marked,  not  alone  in  London 
and  England,  but  wherever  the  set- 
tlement idea  has  taken  root. 

In  Paris  the  settlements  have  tended  to  the  ed- 
ucational side.  As  a  rule,  the  residence  plan  has 
not  been  successfully  carried  out,  but  whereas  at 
first  sight  the  Paris  settlements  might  seem  to  be 
allied  to  university  extension  yet  they  are  "so 
primarily  social  and  the  relation  between  'work- 
ers' and  the  people  is  so  natural,  wholesome,  and 
mutually  helpful,"  that  thev  are  really  closely 
akin  to  settlements.  In  Holland  there  is  but  one 
residence  worker  in  the  eleven  settlements,  and 
those  who  are  carrying  them  on  are  apt  to  protest 
that  they  are  not  really  settlements.  However, 
almost  all  the  "people's  houses"  seem  to  have 
drawn  their  inspiration  directly  from  Toynbee 
Hall  and  the  teachings  of  Ruskin. 

It  is  in  the  U.  S.,  however,  that  settlements 
have  had  their  most  varied  and  largest  growth. 
There  are  many  institutions  which  have  assumed 
the  name  without  having  much  if  any  right  to  it. 
There  are  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  in 
bringing  the  settlement  ideas  into  rural  communi- 
ties. In  spite  of  some  feeble  and  unworthy 
efforts,  the  strength  and  wide  influence  of  such 
settlements  as  the  South  End  House,  Boston;  the 
group  of  settlements  carried  on  by  college  women 
under  the  College  Settlements  Association  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia;  the  Uni- 
■  versity  Settlement,  Greenwich  House,  and  the 
Nurses'  Settlement  in  New  York  City;  Whittier 
House  in  Jersey  City ;  the  University  Settlement, 
the  Commons,  of  Chicago,  and  many  others 
throughout  the  country  make  the  name  an  hon- 
orable one.  Preeminent  above  all  is  Hull  House, 
of  Chicago,  tmder  ti^e  leadership  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  "the  mcfet  successful  settlement  in  the 
world,"  according  to  Canon  Bamett  (see  Hull 
House).  In  reality  the  Hull  House  is  not  only 
one  of  ib»  most  important  factors  in  the  higher 
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life  of  Chicago,  but  its  influence  has  reached  far 
beyond  its  own  city. 

As  regards  the  present  status  of  settlements, 

"several  difficulties  are  met  with  in  attempting  to  realize 
their  ideals:  (1)  Many  of  the  residents  do  not  come  to  settle 
but  to  spend  a  limited  number  of  months  in  the  hopes  of 
doing  a  little  and  learning  much.  (0~n«arly 
every  settlement  is  compelled  through  period- 
ical statistical  reports  to  justify  its  existence 
in  the  eyes  of  outside  subscribers.  (3)  From 
these  facts  of  transient  workers  and  tabulated 
reports  there  follows  as  a  necessary  evil  the  wide-spread  tend- 
ency to  employ  machinery  in  order  to  produce  effects.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  90  per  cent  of  the  residents  turn  their  backs  on  the 
colonv  as  soon  as  they  have  gained  enough  experience  to  be 
valuable,  not  very  extensive  results  can  be  hoped  for  "  (E.  J. 
Ulwick  in  Charity  OrtfrnuaiUm  Rnitw,  London,  Dec.,  1903). 
Prom  another  authority  we  have  this  opinion:  "Settle- 
ments are  still  experimental.  They  are  far  from  having 
reached  the  clear  watera  of  an  assured  position,  but  are  a 
success  if  only  because  they  have  evidenced  out  the  idea  and 
given  new  form  to  the  practise  of  neighborliness  and  have 
thus  made  for  soda!  solicurity.  They  do  not  perhaps  neces- 
sarily represent  so  high  a  personal  ideal  as  that  of  Edward 
Oemson,  who  lived  alone  in  a  poor  street  in  East  London:  but 
they  an  more  practical  than  isolated  effort  and  in  spite  dl  the 
drawbacks  of  community  life  and  the>rtificiaUties  and 
partial  separation  from  ordinary  social  BySrhicjrare  involved. 
They  give  scope  for  the  very  enective  cmlCBltration  of  many 
minds  on  one  general  aim.  Their  stability  in  the  future 
depends  on  the  amount  of  personal  service  they  can  secure 
of  the  land  that  is  needed"  (Charles  Booth,  "Life  and 
Labor  in  London,"  Third  Series,  vol.  vii.). 

Caroline  Williamson  Montgombrt. 

Rbfbrbhcbs:  (For  fuller  list,  see  BJbUorrafky  tf  St^nmnts, 
compiled  by  Caroline  Williamson  Blontgomery,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  the  College  Settlements  Association  1905,  5548 
Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Essays  in  Philanthropy 
and  Social  Promss,  Jane  Addams  ( 1893:)  Dimocracy  and 
Social  Ethics.  Jane  Addams  (1903);  PracHcabU  Social- 
isik.  Rev.  Canon  S.  A.  Bamett;  NtuMorhood  Guilds, 
Stanton  Coit  (igoi);  LitUrs  of  Edward  Dtnison,  edited  by 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  (187s):  Social  S*ltUm*nts,  Prof.  C. 
R.  Henderson,  t8go:  Univtrsity  and  Social  Setltmunis,  W. 
Reason  (1898):  Sociad  Progrtss,  a  year  book,  edited  by  Dr. 
Strong  (i904-S-*ir  ^"'o'o  Toynbt*,  a  monography  by  F. 
C.  Montague  (1899);  EngUdt  Social  Mommtnts,  Robert 
Woods. 

Statistics 

We  print  as  follows  statistics  of  settlements  in 
the  U.  S.  It  is  not  a  complete  list,  but  is  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole.  From  statistics 
gathered  for  "Social  Progress,"  1906,  it  appears 
that  in  that  year  837  persons  were  residents  in 
settlements  besides  those  not  reporting.  Besides 
these,  3,007  more  (^77  men  and  2,930  women) 
non-residents  aided  in  settlement  work,  making 
1,188  men  and  3,556  women,  or  4,744  engaged  in 
settlement  work.  Of  these,  603  (497  women  and 
106  men)  gave  all  their  time  to  the  work.  They 
reported  1,568  clubs  ana  1,502  classes,  reaching 
some  5S,ooodifferentpersons,  of  whom  9,000  were 
men,  15,000  were  boys,  and  31,000  girls  or 
women.  Of  the  170  settlements,  63  (probably  the 
largest)  reported  property  valued  at  $2,827,000, 
and  86  settlements  reported  annual  expenditures 
of  $459,000. 

Alabama,  Calhoun,  Lowndes  County,  Calhoun  Colored 
School  Settlement.  iSgi. 

— ,  Huntsville,  Virgmia  Hall,  1904. 

— ,  Toskegee  Plantation. 

California,  Los  Angeles,  418  Alpine  Street,  Castelar  Settle- 
ment, 1894. 

— ,  Oakliuid,  709  Linden  Street,  Oakland  Social  Settlement, 
189$. 

— ,  San  Francisco,  555  Chestnut  Street,  The  People's 
Palace. 

— ,  San  Francisco,  86  South  Park.  S.  P.  Settlement  Associ- 
ation. 1894. 

— ,  San  Francisco,  Telegraph  Hill  Boys'  Club.  Stockton 
Street. 

Colorado,  Denver,  966  Galapago  Street,  Neighborhood 
House,  190a. 

Connecticut,  Hartford,  is  North  Street,  Hartford  Social 
Settlement,  1895. 

— ,  New  Haven,  IS3  Franklin  Street,  Lowell  House,  1900. 
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Connecticut,  ffimsbury  (Weatoque  P.  O.),  Neighborhood 
Houne,  1905. 

Delaware,  Vnimington,  831  Church  Street.  People's  Settle- 
ment, ipoa. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1143  H  Street  N.  E., 
Noel  House. 

— ,  Washington,  456  and  468  N  Street  S.  W.,  Neighbor- 
hood House,  looi. 

— ,  Washington,  118  M  Street  S.  W.,  Colored  Social  Settle- 
ment, 1904. 

Georgia,  Atlanta,  74  South  Boulevard,  Methodist  Settle- 
ment Home,  1903. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  474  West  North  Avenue,  Association 
House. 

— ,  Chicago,  180  Gmnd  Avenue,  The  Commons,  1894. 

— ,  Chicago,  80  Elm  Street,  Eli  Bates  House. 

— ,  Chicago,  134  Newberry  Avenue.  Elizabeth  E.  Marcy 
Home. 

— ,  Chicago,  869  Thirty-third  Place,  Fellowship  House, 
1895. 

— ,  Chicago,  30s  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Forward  Move- 
ment, 1804. 

— ,  Chicago,  133  South  Morgan  Street,  Fiances  E.  Willard 
Settlement,  1894. 

— .Chicago,  358  Twenty-second  Street,' Francis  E.Clark 
Settlement,  1904. 

— ,  Chicago,  303a  Wabash  Avenue,  Frederick  Douglass 
Center. 

— ,  Chicago,  867  West  Twenty-second  Street,  Gad's  Hill 
Center,  1898. 

— ,  Chicago,  171  West  Fourteenth  Place,  Henry  Booth 
House,  1S98. 

— ,  Chicago.  335  South  Halsted  Street,  Hull  House,  1889. 

— ,  Chicago,  383J  Dearborn,  Institute  Church  and  Social 
Settlement,  1900. 

— ,  Chicago,  lao  East  Fullerton  Avenue,  Christopher 
House.  Miss  Mary  E.  Van  der  Slice.  1904. 

— ,  Chicago,  48s  South  Clinton  Street,  Maxwell  Settlement, 
1893. 

— ,  Chicago,  May  Street  and  West  Sixty-seventh  Street 
Neighborhood  House,  1896. 

— ,  Chicago.  Noble  and  Augusta,  Northwestern  University 
Settlement,  189 1. 

' — ,  Chicago.  44-46  Vedder  Street.  Olivet  House,  1903. 

— .  Chicago,  783  Armitage  Avenue,  Settlement  House  of 
ArmitMe  Avenue. 

— ,  Chicago,  Oakwood  Building  and  Langley  Avenue, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Center,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  1905. 

— ,  Chicago,  4630  Gross  Avenue,  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement.  1894. 

— ,  Chicago.  Day  Nursery,  Forty-eighth  Street  and  Marsh- 
field  Avenue. 

— ,  Peoria.  3000  South  Washington  Street,  Neighborhood 
House. 

— ,  Ouincy,  ^9 1  Jersey  Street,  The  Cheerful  Home,  1901. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis,  1736  Columbia  Avenue,  Christamore, 
The,  190 1.     College  Settlement. 

— ,  Indianapolis,  873  Colton  Si  

— ,  Terre  Haute.  34  North  First  Street,  Terre  Haute  ! 


Indianapolis,  873  Colton  Street,  Planner  Guild,  1899. 


Settlement,  1896. 


cial 
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Iowa.  Des  Moines,  Seventh  and  Scott  Streets,  Roadside 
Settlement,  1896, 

Kansas,  Kansas  City,  43  North  First  Street,  Bethel  Home 
Settlement,  1903, 

Kentucky,  Hindman  Woman's  Chri.stian  Temtwrance 
Union  Settlement  School. 

— ,  Louisville,  834  East  Jefferson  Street,  Louisville  Settle- 
ment House.  1903. 

— ,  Louisville,  S30  First  Street.  Neighborhood  House.  1896. 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  1303  Annunciation  Street,  Kings- 
ley  House.  1899. 

Maine,  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  141  Middle  Street,  Social 
Settlement,  1899. 

— ,  Portland,  75  Spring  Street,  Fiatemity  House.  1889. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  816  West  Lombard  Street,  Lawrence 
House,  1893. 

— ,  Baltimore,  1504  Fort  Avenue,  Locust  Point  Social 
Settlement,  1897. 

— ,  Baltimore,  1304  Bast  Baltimore  Street,  Maccabean 
House. 

— ,  Baltimore,  comer  Cross  and  Warner  Streets,  Warner 
House. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  113  Salem  Street,  Civic  Service 
House.  1901. 

— ,  Boston,  93  Tyler  Street,  Denison  House,  1893. 

— .  Boston,  87  Poplar  Street,  Elizabeth  Peabody  House, 


1896. 


Boston,  13  Carver  Street.  Ellis  Memorial.  188;. 
-  -  Ho 


— ,  Boston,  1900  Washington  Street,  Emmanuel  Hotise. 

— ,  Boston,  36  Hull  Street,  Medical  Mission,  189 1. 

— .  Boston,  38  Chambers  Street,  Frances  E.  Willard  Settle- 
ment, 1897. 

— ,  Boston,  6-8  Garland  Street.  Hale  House,  1899. 

— .  Boston,  33  Carolina  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Neighbor- 
hood House,  X903. 

— ,  Boston,  70-80  Emerald  Street.  Lincoln  House,  1887. 

— ,  Boston.  3S8  Albany  Street,  Roxbury  Neighborhood 
House,  1900. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  37  North  Bennet  Street,  Social  Serv- 
ice House,  1903. 

— ,  Boston,  30  Union  Park,  South  End  House,  1893. 

— ,  Boston,  a  Decatur  Street,  St.  Stephen's  House.  1807. 

— ,  Boston.  147  Ruggles  Street,  Ruggles  Street  Neighbor- 
hood House. 

— ,  Cambridge,  71  Cherry  Street,  Margaret  Puller  House. 

— ,  Cambridge,  744  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Prospect  Union. 

— ,  Cambridge,  Moon  Street,  Neighborhood  House. 

— ._  Bifalden.  179  Harvard  Street,  Stephen  Durkoe  Ardier 
Helping  Hand  House,  1904. 

— .  Springfield,  Perry  Street  Settlement. 

Michigan,  Detroit.  701  Superior  Street,  East  Side  Settle- 
ment. 

— ,  Detroit,  519  Franklin  Street,  Franklin  Street  Settle- 
ment. 

— ,  Detroit,  153  Grand  Avenue,  Westminster  Guild  Hotise. 

— .  Grand  Rapids,  435  Ottawa  Street,  Bissell  House. 

Minnesota,  South  Minneapolis,  33a  Sixteenth  Avenue.  South 
Pillsbur^  House. 

— ,  Mmneapolis.  16 16  Washington  Avenue,  N.  Unity  House. 

— ,  St.  Paul.  379-381  Eighth  Street,  The  Commons. 

—.St.  Paul,   153   Robertson   Street,  The  Neighborhood 
House. 

Missouri,  Kansas  City,  1901  McGee  Street,  Franklin  In- 
stitute and  Social  Settlement. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  1337  North  Broadway,  Neighborhood  House. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  803  Hickory  Street,  Kingdom  House. 

— ,  St.  Louis.  Sixth  and  Rutger  Streets.  St.  Stephen's  House. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  Third  and  Victor  Streets,  Victor  Street  Mis- 
sion. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  I  loi  Locust  Street,  Welfare  Association. 

Nebraska,  Lincoln,  300  South  Twentieth  Street,  College 
Settlement.  1806. 

New  Hampshire,  Danbnry,  Chnich  Settlement  Association. 
C.  C.  Thurbcr. 

New  Jersey^  Bnglewood,  33  Dean  Street,  Civic  League. 

— ,  Jersey  City.  174  Grand  Street,  Whittier  House,  1898. 

— ,  Newark,  555   Market  Street,  Newark  Neighborhood 
House. 

— ;  Newark.  311  Mount  Prospect  Avenue.  Sophia  Ricord 
Neighborhood  House. 

— ,  Newark,  108  Montgomery  Street,  The  Jewish  Sister- 
hood. 

— ,  Orange,  34  Valley  Street. 

— ,  Orange,  35  Tompkins  Street,  Orange  Valley  Social  Set- 
tlement, 1896. 

— ,  Summit,  511  Morris  Avenue,   Neighborhood    House, 
1904. 

New  York,  Albany.  a88  Central  Avenue,  A.  C.  A.  Settle- 
ment. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  Friendly  House,  49  Warren  Street. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  5  a  Sands  Street,  Asacog  House. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  i3a  Pierrepont  Street,  Holy  Trinity  GitOd 
House. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  8$  Java  Street,  Gnenpoint  Settlement.  1^5. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  a9T'ront  Street,  Italian  Settlement.  1901. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  49  Warren  Street,  Holy  Trinity  Guild  House. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  146  Union  Street,  LitUe  Italy  Neighborhood 
House. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  Jane  Addams  House,  109  South  Third  Street. 

— .  Brooklyn,  345  Concord  Street,  Maxwell  House,  1890. 

— .  Brooklyn,  148  Jackson  Street,  School  Settlement  Asso- 
ciation. 1901. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  95  Lawrence  Street,  Willoughby  House,  rooo. 

— ,  Buffalo,  79Goodell  Street,  Neighborhood  House. 

— ,  Buffalo,  150  Erie  Street,  Remington  Gospel  Settlement 
1898. 

— ,  Buffalo,  a8a  Bsbcock  Street,  Watson  House,  Trinity 
Church  Settlement. 

— ,  Buffalo,  456  Jefferson  Street,  Zion  House. 

— ,  Buffalo,  404  Seneca  Street,  Welcome  Hall,  1S94. 

— ,  Buffalo,  434  Adams  Street.  Westminster  House.  1894. 

— .  New  York  City,  383  Rivington  Street,  Alfred  Commg 
Clark  Neighborhood  House,  1899. 

— ,  — .  3ia  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  Amity  Church  Settle- 
ment, 1896, 

— ,  — .  161  Avenue  A,  Boys*  Qub,  1899. 

— .  — ,  147  Avenue  B,  Christodom  House,  1897. 

— .  — .  139  Chrystie,  Chrystie  Street  House. 

— ,  — ,  95  Rivijijjton Street,College Settlement,  r89o. 

— .  — .  300  Madison  Street,  Down-Town  Ethical  Society. 

— .  — ,  540  Bast  Seventy-sixth  Street,  East  Side  House 
Settlement,  1801. 

— . — .331  East  ii6th  Street.  East  Side  House  of  the  Har- 
lem Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

— ,  — .  197  Bast  Broadway,  The  Educational  Alliance. 

— ,  — .  130  Stanton  Street,  Epiphany  Chapel,  1893. 

— , — ,  a  16  East  laSth  Street,  Frank  Bottomc  Memorial. 
1900. 

— ,  — ,  353  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Gordon  House,  1901. 

— ,  — .311  Clinton  Street.  Gospel  Settlement,  1897, 

— ,  — .414  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Grace  Church  Settle- 
ment, 1895. 

— ■  — ,  a6  Jones  Street,  Greenwich  House.  i9aa. 

— .  — ,  IS  Hamilton  Street,  Hamilton  House.      P> 

— .  — ,  413  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  Hartley  House.  1897. 

— .  — .  a6s  Henry  Street,  Henry  Street  Settlement.  1893. 
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New  York,  New  York  City,  48-so  Henry  Street,  Jacob  A. 
Kiis  Neighborhood  Settlement,  1800. 

— .  — .  »sa  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  Hudson  Guild. 

— .  — ,  4J>  Third  Avenue,  Madison  Square  Church  House, 
1886. 

— ,  — ,  ss  East  Third  Street.  Music  School  Settlement. 

— , — ,  446  East  Seventy-second  Street,  Normal  College 
Alunuue  House,  1894. 

— ,  — ,  18  Macdousal  Street,  Richmond  Hill  House,  1903. 

— .  — .  'is  West  Sdxty-ninth  Street,  Riverside  Association, 
1891. 

— .  — ,  94  Lawrence  Street,  Speyer  School. 

— ,  — .  344  Spring  Street,  Spring  Street  Church  Neighbor- 
hood House,  1900. 

— ■•  — .  257  East  Seventy-first  Street.  St.  Rose's  Settlement. 

— ,  — ,  126  White  Street,  Sunshine  Settlement,  1900. 

— ,  — ,  »3J  East  104th  Street,  Union  Settlement. 

— .  — ,  184  Eldridge  Street,  University  Settlement,  :886. 

— .  — .  SOI  West  Fiftieth  Street,  West  Side  Neighborhood 
House,  1898. 

— ,  — ,  44o  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  West  Side  Settlement. 

— ,  — .  91  Cherry  Street,  Women's  Palace. 

— ,  Rochester,  151  Baden  Street,  Social  Settlement. 

— ,  Yonkers,  1 1  Jefferson  Street,  Prospect  House  Settle- 
ment. 

North  Carolina.  Ashville,  R.  P.  D.  No.  1,  Log  Cabin  Settle- 
ment. 189s. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  415  Clinton  Street,  The  Jewish  Settlement. 

— , — ,  J08  East  Front  Street,  Union  Bethel  Settlement, 
1901. 

— ,  — .  sa4  West  Liberty,  University  Settlement,  1899. 

— ,  Cleveland.  Mayfield  Road,  Alta  Social  Settlement,  189;. 

— .  — ,  300  Woodland  Avenue,  Council  Educational  Alli- 
ance. 

— .  — .  68  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Goodrich  Social  Settlement. 
1S97. 

— ,  — ,  1713  Orange  Avenue,  Hiram  House.  1896. 

— ,  — .  15  J3  East  Fifty-fifth  Street,  The  Eleanor  B.  Rainey 
Memorial  Institute. 

— ,  Columbus,  468-474  West  Goodale  Street.  First  Neigh- 
borhood  Guild.  1807. 

— ,  — .  14  West  First  Street,  Social  Settlement. 

— ,  — .  sn  West  Broad  Street,  West  Side  Settlement. 

— ,  Toledo,  3146  Summit  Avenue,  North  Toledo,  Social 
Center. 

PennsVlvania,  Allegheny,  Petrel  Street,  Wood's  Run  In- 
dustrial House,  1904. 

— ,  Philadelphia.  429-435  Christian  Street  and  503  South 
Front  Street,  College  Settlement,  189a. 

— ,  — ,  9>a  Locust  Street,  Eighth  Ward  Settlement,  1894. 

— ,  — ,  140  Lehigh  Avenue,  Lighthouse. 

— ,  — ,  618  Addison  Street,  Neighborhood  House,  1893. 

— ,  — ,  7as  Lombard  Street,  Starr  Center  Neighborhood, 
1884. 

— ,  — ,  Front  and  Ellsworth  Streets,  Southwark  Neighbor- 
hood House.  1906.  — 

— ,  — ,  Twenty-sixth  and  Lombard  Streets,  University 
Christian  Settlement. 

— ,  — .  Eighth  Street  and  Snyder  Avenue,  St.  Martha's 
House,  1901. 

— ,  — ^  4aa  Bainbridge  Street,  Young  Women's  Union. 

— ,  Pittsburg.  1835  Center  Avenue,  Columbian  Council 
School  Settlement,  1900. 

— ,  — ,  3  Fulton  Street,  Kingsley  House,  1893. 

— ,  — ,  3404  Fifth  Avenue,  Soho  Bathe  Settlement  House. 

Texas,  Dallas,  135  Cedar  Springs  Road,  Neighborhood 
House. 

Virginia.  Hampton,  330  Locust  Street,  King's  Daughters 
Settlement. 

— ,  Richmond,  108  North  Seventh  Street,  Nurses'  Settle- 
ment. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  499  Fifth  Street,  "The  Settlement," 

<900. 

— ,  861  First  Avenue,  Wisconsin  University  Settlement. 

Gkbat  Britain 
(Prom  the  Rtformtr's  Year  Book,  1907) 

London,  Bermondsey  Women's  Settlement,  149  Lower 
Road,  Rotherhiteh,  S.  E.,  1889. 

— ,  Bermondsey  Settlement,  Pamcombe  Street.  S.  E.,  1891, 

— ,  British  Institute  of  Social  Service,  ti  Southampton 
Row,  W.  C.  (Library,  etc.). 

— ,  Browning  Hall,  York  Street.  Walworth.  S.  E.,  1894. 

— ,  CambridcK  House,  Camberwell  Road,  S.  E..  1897. 

— ,  Canning  Town  Women's  Settlement,  Barking  Road,  E., 
189a. 

— ,  Chalfont  House,  ao  Queen  Square,  W.  C,  1893. 

— ,  Deptford  Fund,  a^  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.  W. 

— ,  Felstead  School  Mission,  Custom  House. 

— ,  Conville  and  Caius  College  Settlement.  Harroway  Road. 

— ,  Lady  Margaret  Hall  Settlement,  129  Kennington  Road, 
S.  B.,  1897. 

— ,  Mansfield  House,  CanninsTown,  B.,  1890. 

— ,  Maurice  Hostel,  64-66  Britannia  Street,  City  Road 
(men). 


London,  Maurice  Hostel,  Women's  House,  S'-Sa  Herbert 
Street,  N.,  180S. 

— ,  Morley  College,  1%  i  Waterloo  Road,  S.  E. 

— ,  North  London  Ladies  Settlement,  York  House  37 
Hartham  Road,  Holloway,  N.,  1893. 

— ,  Oxford  House,  Snape  Street,  Bethnal  Green  E..  1885. 

— ,  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  Tavistock  Place.  1897. 

— ,  Presbyterian  Women's  Settlement,  56  East  India  Dock 
Road,  E. 

— ,  St.  Helen's  House,  The  Grove.  Stratford,  E. 

— ,  St.  Hilda's  East,  Cheltenham,  College  Settlement,  Old 
Nicholl  Street,  Bethnal  Green.  E.,  1889. 

— ,  St.  Margaret's  House  (branch  of  Oxford  House),  3 1  Old 
Ford  Road,  Bethnal  Green,  E.,  1880. 

— ,  St.  Mildred's  House,  Millwall,  Isle  of  Dogs,  E.,  1897. 

— ,  St.  Pancras  Ethical  Society,  19  Dartmouth  Park  Hill, 
N.  W. 

— ,  Talbot  House  Women's  Settlement,  48  Addington 
Square^  Camberwell. 

— ,  Toynbee  Hall.  38  Commercial  Street,  E..  1885. 

— ,  United  Girls  School  Settlement.  19  Peckham  Road.  S.  E. 

— ,  Women  Workers'  College  (Grey  Ladies),  L^rtmouth 
Row,  Blackbeatb,  S.  E. 

— ,  Women's  Univereity  Settlement,  45  Nelson  Square, 
Blackfriais  Road    1887. 

— ,  Working  Women's  College,  Pitzroy  Square,  W. 

Birmingham,  Women's  Settlement,  318  Summer  Lane. 

Bradford,  United  College  Settlement. 

Bristol,  Broad  Plain  House.  St.  Philip's,  1891. 

Cardiff,  University  Settlement,  Walker  Road,  B.  Moor. 

Chesterfield,  The  Settlement,  Chureh  Lane. 

Darlington,  The  Ladies'  Settlement. 

Edinburgh,  New  College  Settlement,  Pleasaunce,  1905. 

Edinburgh,  University  Settlement  Association,  13  Rutland 
Street,  1887. 

Dundee,  Social  Union  Settlement,  Grey  Lodge,  Wellington 
Street. 

Edinburgh,  Town  and  Gown  Association,  3 1  Rutland  Street. 

Gkksgow,  Toynbee  House,  Cathedral  Court,  Rotten  Row, 
1886. 

— ,  University  Students'  Settlement,  10  Possil  Road,  1889. 

— ,  Broomielaw  Free  Church  College  Mission,  5a  Carrick 
Street.  Anderston. 

— ,  Queen  Margaret  Settlement,  75  Elliot  Street,  Anderston. 

I^wich,  Social  Settlement,  133-13S  Fore  Street,  1896. 

Liverpool,  Victoria  Women's  Settlement,  394  Netherfield 
Road,  VT^ 

Manchester,  Lanes.  College  Settlement,  Bmbden  Street, 
Hulme    1895. 

— ,  Art  Museum  and  University  Settlement,  300  Every 
Street,  Ancoats,  189s. 

— ,  Art  Museum  and  University  Settlement  (Women's 
House). 

— ,  Ladies'  Church  House,  ri7  Rusholme  Road. 

Middlesbrough,  Congregational  Women's  Settlement. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  Women's  Settlunent,  Fenton  House. 

SHACKLETON,  DAVID  JAMES :  English  Labor 
M.  P.;  bom  1863,  in  Rosendale.  Mr.  Shackleton 
is  a  weaver  and  active  trade-tinionist.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  the  Clitheroe  Division  of 
Lancashire  in  1902.  He  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Counties  Weavers'  Amal- 
gamation ;  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Textile  Factory  Workers'  Association.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Trade-Union  Congress.  Member  also  of  the 
Blackburn  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Address:  51, 
London  Terrace,  Darwen,  Lancashire,  England. 

SHAFTESBURY,  AHTHOmr  ASHLEY  COOP- 
ER, SEVEITTH  EARL  OF:  "The  Workingman's 
Friend";  bom  in  London,  1801.  Educated  at 
Chiswick,  Eton,  and  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first 
class  in  classics  in  1822.  Entered  Parliament  in 
1826,  representing  Woodstock  1826-30,  Dorches- 
ter 1830-31,  Dorset  1833-46,  and  Bath  1847-51. 
He  supported  the  administrations  of  Liverpool 
and  Canning;  commissioner  of  the  India  Boam  of 
Control  (1828),  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under 
Peel.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage  in 
1851.  Altho  a  Tory,  he  was  indejjendent.  &)m- 
menced  public  labors  for  reform  in  1828  by  his 
speech  on  the  barbarous^  treatment  of  lunatics, 
and  was  mainly  influential  as  chairman  of  the 
Lunacy  (Commission  in  securing  the  bill  which 
has  been  called  "the  Magna  Charta  of  the  liber- 
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ties  of  the  insane."  By  1833  he  became,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Oastler  {fl.  v.),  the  ac- 
knowledged parliamentary  champion  of  factory 
legislation  {q.  v.);  costing  him  political  prefer- 
ment, but  earning  him  the  title  of  "The  Work- 
ingman's  Friend.  Worked  incessantly  in  the 
ten-hours  movement.  Made  numerous  personal 
investigations  of  factories  and  factory  life;  and 
his  revelations  caused  all  England  to  shudder. 
The  Children's  Employment  Commissions  of 
1842-43  were  mainly  due  to  him.  He  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1844  and  the 
famous  Ten-Hour  Act  of  1847.  Evangelical  of 
the  Evangelicals,  he  incurred  opprobrium,  con- 
tempt, and  misrepresentation,  yet  was  president 
of  numerous  Bible  societies  and  head  of  the  so- 
called  Exeter  Hall  school  of  Low  Churchmen.  He 
was  an  active  opponent  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world  till  his  death  in  1885. 

SHAKERS  is  the  name  commonly  given  to 
a  religious  community  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  Their  official  name  is  United  Society  of 
Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing.  The 
name  Shakers  was  applied  to  their  forerunners 
and  succe.ssors  of  the  French  Prophets,  under  the 
ministration  of  James  and  Jane  Wardley,  Quak- 
ers of  Bolton,  England,  because  of  the  shaking  of 
their  bodies  by  tb«  ]x>wer  of  God  in  their  seasons 
for  worship. 

It  was  accepted  because  appropriate  to  the 
work  God  promised  to  do  in  the  latter  day.  "  In 
that  day,  there  shall  be  a  great  shaking  in  the 
land  of  Israel.  All  men  upon  the  face  of  uie  earth 
shall  shake  in  my  presence."  (Ezek.  38 :  20;  Joel 
3:16.)  "I  will  shake  all  nations  and  tiie  desire  of 
all  nations  shall  come."  (Hag.  2:6.)  Also  be- 
cause the  Spirit  that  inspired  the  prophets,  said 
the  shaking  of  their  bodies  was  a  sign -that  He  was 
now  going  to  do  what  He  had  foretold  in  His 
word,  and  what  they  were  sent  before  to  warn  of, 
to  wit:  "He  is  coming  to  shake  terribly  the  earth 
— ^to  shake  not  only  earth  but  heaven  also,  and 
to  make  the  hearts  of  sinners  fear  and  tremble 
more  than  the  bodies  of  His  messengers  do  now." 
(London,  1708.  Pamphlet  2,516,  New  York  State 
Library.     See  Heb.  1 2 :  26.) 

The  founder  of  this  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood, in  whom  the  Shakers  believe  that  Christ 
has  made  his  second  appearing,  was  an  English- 
woman named  Ann  Lee,  a  native  of  Manchester, 
to  whom,  after  a  labor  of  twelve  days  and  nights, 
to  know  how  creation  was  fallen  and  how  the 
restoration  should  take  place,  Christ  appeared 
in  His  kingdom  and  glory,  and  revealed  the 
depth  of  man's  loss,  what  it  was,  and  the  way 
of  redemption.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1770, 
ten  years  after  she  had  joined  the  Society  of  the 
Wardleys,  which  had  already  received  the  name 
Shakers. 

From  this  time  onward  Ann  became  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  society.  Her  testimony 
cutting  off  the  carnal  imion  between  male  and 
female,  demanding  pure  sex  relations,  reduced, 
however,  their  number  from  about  300  to  30. 
Ann  said  she  joined  that  society  about  the  year 
1 760,  at  23  or  24  years  of  age.  She  was  a  married 
woman,  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  had  a  ro- 
bu.st  constitution,  and  had  four  children  (all  of 
whom  died  in  infancy).  In  her  younger  days, 
even  while  a  child,  she  had  an  utter  hatred  of  that 
nature  which  leads  mankind  to  works  of  un- 
cleanness.  She  made  this  known  to  her  parents, 
many  times,  but  having  the  same  nature  as 


others,  and  no  one  to  support  her  innate  princi- 
ple, after  she  grew  up,  she  declined  and  became, 
for  a  time,  a  prey  to  ti»e  Destroyer. 
She  said  further: 

"  God  created  my  <oul  in  innocence,  but  by  nnning  nyitut 
His  holy  commandments,  I  was  defiled  and  aSominable  in  His 
sight.  While  in  that  state,  God  was  pleased  to  call  my  sool 
by  the  Gospel.  I  was  wrought  upon  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  see  emd  feel  the  depth  of  my  loss,  and  by  the  same 
power,  I  was  enabled  to  travel  out  of  it.'  Concemins  her 
mtennew  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  she  says:  "Then  I  was  made 
able  to  hear  an  open  testimony  against  that  sin  which  is  the 
root  at  all  evil,  and  I  felt  the  power  of  God  flow  in  my  sonl 
like  a  fountain  c^  living  water.  From  that  day  to  this.  I  have 
taken  up  a  full  cross  against  the  doleful  works  of  the  flesh." 

As  the  first  man  was  not  complete  till  woman 
was  created  and  placed  in  her  proper  order  as  his 
chief  helper  and  coworker,  so  also  with  Him  that 
was  to  come.  The  Lord  from  heaven,  the  life- 
giving  Spirit,  was  not  completely  revealed,  till  the 
new  woman  was  created  on  the  same  spirittial 
plane,  in  the  likeness  of  the  Eternal  Mother,  and 
had  traveled  to  her  lot  to  personate  the  Bride  of 
the  Lamb,  and  reveal  the  Mother  in  Deity,  as 
Jesus  personated  the  Bridegroom  and  revealed 
the  Father.  Less  than  this  destro3rs  semblance 
between  type  and  antitype.  God  is  Father  and 
Mother — and  Christ  is  Father  and  Mother  in  Son 
and  Daughter. 

Quakers,  French  Prophets,  and  the  Wardlejrs 
all  prophesied  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to 
Iset  up  his  everlasting  kingdom,  as  near  at  hand, 
and  tne  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist, 
and  all  the  corrupt  systems  of  men — and  the 
fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  concerning  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  descent  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Ann  of  course  became  imbued  with 
the  same  thought,  but  her  first  travail  was  for  her 
own  redemption  and  purification  from  the  nature 
of  evil. 

Ann  was  bom  Feb.  29, 1736.  Her  father,  John 
Lee,  was  a  blacksmith,  and  had  eight  children. 
One  of  these  united  with  her,  threw  up  his  com-  | 
mission  as  an  officer  in  the  long's  guards,  and 
earned  support  at  blacksmithing.  He  traveled 
with  her  and  was  a  strong  support  till  the  end  of 
earth's  trials.  Ann  lived  in  the  house  with  her 
father,  till  she  embarked  for  America.  She  grew 
up  at  work,  and  without  schooling  in  books.  She 
was  patient,  industrious,  neat,  and  frugal,  and 
taught  her  followers  to  practise  the  same.  An 
instruction  of  hers,  often  repeated  by  her  dis-  1 
ciples,  was:  "Put  your  hands  to  work  and  give 
your  heart  to  God.  She  did  not  profess  to  teach 
a  new  doctrine,  i.  e.,  a  different  one  from  the 
teachings  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  directed  her  hearers  to  Him  as  the 
true  guide  and  enlightener,  and  example  for  all  to 
follow.  : 

Altho  violently  assaulted  a  number  of  times  in 
England,  and  afterward  in  America,  with  ap-  1 
parent  intent  to  kill,  and  tho  her  followers  were 
roughly  handled  in  l)Oth  countries,  it  was  not  to 
escape  persecution  that  she  came  to  America. 
Persecution  had  ceased  in  England  nearly  two 
years  before  she  came.  It  was  because  the 
people  there  were  not  sufficiently  disenthralled  to 
receive  her  testimony.  Ann  was  directed  by 
revelation  to  come  to  America,  where  she  saw  the 
future  increase  of  the  work,  among  a  people  she 
was  told  would  be  prepared  to  receive  her  testi- 
mony. 

Nine  persons,  including  Abraham  Stanley,  her 
husbana,  embarked  on  a  condemned  ship,  the       ^ 
AfartoA,  in  1774.     When  told  that  the  vessel  was 
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condemned,  Mother  Ann  said,  "God  will  not  con- 
demn it  when  we  are  in  it."  They  landed  safely 
in  New  York  Aug.  6th,  after  being,  as  the^  be- 
lieved, miraculously  saved,  and  immediately 
soueht  employment.  Ann  remained  in  New 
Yonc,  a  man  having  employed  her  husband  at 
blacksmithing.  Stanley,  however,  about  a  year 
after,  began  to  oppose  her  views  and  deserted  her 
in  1775,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

John  Hocknell  was  the  only  man  of  wealth 
among  her  group  of  followers.  It  was  his  means 
that  enabled  them  to  emigrate,  and  they  now 
leased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  wilderness  of  Water- 
vUet,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
■where  they  settled  in  1776.  Here  they  toiled  to 
clear  the  land,  build  houses,  and  lay  in  stores  for 
the  anticipated  increase.  In  the  spring  of  1 780 
the  news  spread  among  a  people  prepared  in 
eastern  New  York  and  New  England,  of  a  strange 
people  having  a  strange  religion,  living  in  the 
■woods,  near  Albany.     Converts  were  made. 

The  first  public  testimony  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  preached  in  America,  was  on  the  well- 
known  dark  day  of  May  19,  1780.  In  1781  Ann 
made  a  missionary  tour  through  New  England 
and  elsewlKre.  In  six  years'  time  nearly  3,000 
people  embraced  the  testimony  and  came  to 
ludgment,  confessing  and  righting  their  wrongs. 
MoSier  Ann  died  in  1784,  but  her  successors, 
Joseph  Meacham  and  Lucy  Wright,  began,  in 
1793,  to  organize  the  believers  into  families  on  a 
commtmal  oasis,  after  the  example  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  at  Jerusalem,  but  with  increase,  giv- 
ing woman  equal  place,  honors,  office,  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  man.  The  work  of  organizing 
all  the  families  occupied  five  or  six  years,  or  tiU 

The  earliest  census  known  to  the  writer  is  dated 
1803.  The  number  of  the  fraternity  at  that  time 
was  1,63a,  in  eleven  societies — two  in  Maine, 
two  in  New  Hampshire,  four  in  Massachusetts, 
one  in  Connecticut,  and  two  in  New  York.  In 
1805  three  missionaries  were  sent  from  Mt. 
Lebanon  to  the  subjects  of  the  Kentucky  revival. 
Later  more  laborers  were  sent,  both  brethren  and 
sisters,  perhaps  twenty  in  all,  and  five  new  socie- 
ties were  established — two  in  Ohio,  two  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  one  in  Indiana,  afterward  broken  up 
on  account  of  unhealthy  location,  the  people 
moving  to  other  societies. 

By  1830  believers  had  increased  threefold;  two 
more  societies  were  established  in  Ohio,  and  one 
in  New  York.  In  1896  a  family  was  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  Osceola  County,  Florida;  a  few 
colonies  have  since  been  given  up,  but  there  are 
still  fifteen  societies  or  settlements,  comprizing 
twenty-seven  family  communities,  and  number- 
ing near  700  people. 

Their  number  when  largest,  from  1838  to  1845, 
vras  about  4,000.  From  1837  to  1850  a  marvel- 
ous spiritual  outpouring  and  visitation  of  spirits 
caused  a  deep  and  lastmg  spiritual  revival  m  all 
the  societies.  Mother  Ann  and  her  colaborers 
and  successors  in  the  ministiy  and  eldership  ap- 
peared to  be  the  conductors  of  it  fifty-three  years 
after  she  left  the  mortal  body.  They  came  to 
awaken  the  people — to  purge  out  disorder  and 
slackness — to  plant  faith  in  the  young,  of  whom 
there  was  a  large  company,  and  to  baptize  them 
with  spiritual  gifts  and  power  from  on  high.  They 
did  not  come  to  take  the  lead,  but  to  help  the 
elders,  and  to  reestablish  Christian  order  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  and  prepare  for  the  Gospel  to 
go  forth  to  mankind. 


Sept.  31, 1850,  one  inspired  Harriet  (Goodwin), 
in  the  name  of  Mother  Ann,  testified  that  at  that 
time  the  power  of  evil  was  more  bound,  and  less 
able  to  act  against  the  work  of  God  than  ever 
before.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  stood  in  a 
more  purified  and  justified  state  than  they  did  be- 
fore, and  the  prevailing  feeling  was  united  to  keep 
the  Gospel.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  Spirit 
was  in  a  degree  accomplished.  Many  were  oap- 
tized  with  a  holy  Spirit  and  became  pillars,  who 
but  for  that  work  would  have  remamed  at  the 
earth,  earthy,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  natural 
mind.  This  was  done  while  many  were  in  the  body 
who  received  their  faith  from  Mother  Ann  and 
her  helpers,  William,  James,  and  John.  She  could 
prove  by  them,  it  was  her  that  spoke  through  the 
lips  of  the  young  who  were  not  bom,  nor  their 
parents,  when  Mother  Ann  passed  out  of  the 
body.  However,  a  wave  of  caviling  infidelity 
and  disbelief  in  spiritual  gifts  followed  and  swept 
many  from  the  ranks. 

After  the  close  of  1851  those  who  remained 
of  the  first  believers  passed  away  very  fast,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  number  forming  the  visible 
body. 

Elder  James  Whittaker,  her  principal  preacher, 
who  succeeded  her  in  the  ministry,  died  in  1787, 
aged  36.  He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Joseph 
Meacham,  bom  in  Enfield,  Conn.  He  passed  on,  in 
1706,  aged  54.  All  these,  and  Elder  John  Hock- 
neU,  who  passed  on  in  1799,  aged  76,  were  spirit 
seers,  prophets,  and  had  visions  of  the  heavenly 
world.  After  Joseph  Meacham,  Mother  Lucy 
Wright,  who  was  chosen  Leader  of  the  Sisterhood 
from  1787,  guided  the  people  through  their  great 
increase  till  i8ai,  when  she  passed  on  at  the  age 
of  61.  After  that  Ebenezer  Bishop,  Rufus 
Bishop,  Ruth  Landon,  and  Ascenath  Clark  were 
the    first   ministry   till    1849.     Elder    Ebenezer 

gassed  on  in  1849,  Ruth  Landon  in  1850,  and 
'.uias  Bishop  in  1852.  After  some  changes, 
Daniel  Boler  and  Giles  Avery,  Betsy  Bates,  and 
Eliza  Ann  Taylor,  led  the  people  till  1890. 
Present  leaders  are  Joseph  Holden,  Harriet  Bul- 
lard,  and  Augusta  Stone.  They  divide  their  time 
between  Mt.  Lebanon,  Watervliet,  Hancock,  and 
Enfield,  Conn.,  Elder  Joseph  giving  most  of  his 
time  to  Shirley  and  Hancock. 

A.  G.  HOLLISTER, 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  now  some  fifteen  societies,  located  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Connecticut,  and  Maine.  Each 
society  is  constituted  of  several  families,  each 
family  being  a  community  in  itself,  having  its 
own  lands,  buildings,  and  business.  In  Mt. 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  their  largest  community,  there 
are  several  families,  made  up  of  150  persons, 
including  thirty-five  boys  and  girls.  This  has 
been  the  home  of  Elder  Frederick  W.  Evans,  the 
best  known  of  the  Shakers.  The  other  societies 
are  made  up  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  one 
at  Mt.  Lebanon. 

The  capital  of  all  the  communities  is  mostly 
in  land.  Originally  the  communities  invested 
their  surplus  income  in  land;  now  they  are 
selling  it  off  as  fast  as  they  can  find  purchasers. 
For  many  years  broom-making,  gardening,  seed 
business,  medicines,  etc.,  were  profitable  indus- 
tries. One  of  their  number  says  the  income  of  all 
the  communities  does  not  any  more  than  balance 
the  expenditures  in  taxes,  repairs,  living,  com- 
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forts,  and  improvements;  but  that  having  good 
simple  food  and  hy^enic  clothing,  with  useful 
buildings  supplied  with  modem  conveniences  in 
heating,  lightmg,  sanitation,  and  hygiene,  they 
have  a  heaven  upon  earth,  and  are  therewith 
content. 

Their  society  is  recruited  mostly  by  young 
men  and  girls,  but  occasionally  married  per- 
sons with  their  children  come  "into  union." 
Husbands  and  wives,  when  they  have  come 
"into  union,"  become  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  education  of  the  children  attached  to  the 
society  is  the  work  of  the  sisters.  The  brothers 
and  sisters  take  their  meals  in  a  common  room, 
eating  at  six  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  six 
in  the  afternoon.  Their  meals  are  _  taken  _  in 
silence,  any  direction  that  has  to  be  given  being 
given  by  a  gesture  or  in  a  whisper.  In  their 
church  service  music  bears  a  promment  part,  the 
hymns  and  chants  which  are  used  being  all 
of  Shaker  origin,  communicated  to  believers  in 
dreams  and  reveries  by  the  spirits  with  whom 
they  have  communion. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Th*  Maniftsto,  a  paper  published  by  the 
Shakers  at  East  Canterbury.  N.  H.;  Th*  Concise  History  of 
Shakers  (East  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  1894);  Precepts  of  Mother 
Ann,  Christ's  Second  Appearing,  Shakier  documents. 

SHAW,  ALBERT:  Editor  American  Review  of 
Reviews;  lecturer  and  publicist •  bom  in  1857,  at 
Shandon,  Iowa.  Educated  at  Grinnell  and  Iowa 
Colleges,  Iowa  (1879),  took  postgraduate  work 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  studied 
history  and  political  science,  and  received  the 
depree  of  Ph.D.  in  1884,  LL.D.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1904.  For  a  time  he  was  editorial 
writer  on  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  (1883-86), 
and  studied  in  Europe,  1888-89.  In  1891, 
associated  with  W.  T.  Stead,  he  established  and 
has  since  edited  The  American  Review  of  Re- 
views. He  has  lectured  in  many  universities, 
colleges,  and  clubs  on  political  topics,  and  is 
a  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies  and 
clubs — literary  and  political.  He  is  author 
of  "Icaria"  {q.  v.),  1884;  "Cooperation  in  the 
Northwest"  (1888);  "Mimicipal  Government 
in  Great  Britain"  (1895);  "Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  Continental  Europe"  (1895);  "Political 
Problems  of  American  Development"  (1907); 
' '  The  Outlook  for  the  Average  Man  (1907);  edited 
The  National  Revenues  (1888),  and  has  written 
numerous  essays  on  political  and  economical 
topics,  and  on  municipal  ownership.  Address; 
13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 

SHAW,  GEORGE  BERNARD:  Author,  critic, 
playwright,  Socialist;  bom  in  Dublin,  1856.  In 
1876  he  settled  in  London  and  wrote  four  novels, 
"The  Irrational  Knot,"  "Love  Among  the  Ar- 
tists," "Cashel  Byron's  Confession,"  and  "An 
Unsocial  Socialist."  In  1884  he  joined  the  Fabian 
Society  {a.  v.),  one  of  its  earliest  members,  and 
has  continued  active  in  its  management  to  the 
present,  editing  and  contributing  to  "The  Fabian 
Essays,"  whilst  writing  criticisms  of  painting, 
music,  the  drama  and  literature  continuously  for 
the  press  and  lecturing  in  the  evenings  on  social- 
ism. He  has  since  1892  written  fifteen  plays, 
which  have  been  translated  into  eighteen  lan- 
guages, and  performed  with  success  in  most  of 
them.  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  is  perhaps, 
the  best  known  instance  of  his  method  of  sub- 
stituting the  collective  guilt  of  society  for  in- 
dividual   delinquency  in    motiving    his    pieces. 


That  he  is  serious  in  his  socialism  and  has  p^ut 
much  of  it  into  his  plays,  those  who  know  him 
best  have  no  question.  His  religious  and  political 
philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  prefaces  of  his 
plays — notably  "  Man  and  Superman ' '  and  in  such 
essays  as  "The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism"  (1891) 
and  "The  Perfect  Wagnerite"  (1898).  Address; 
10  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

SHEARMAN,  THOMAS  GASKELL:  Lawyer 
and  political  economist;  bom  in  1834  at  Birming- 
ham, England.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1843,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  iSc^,  but 
did  not  practise  until  i868,  devoting  himself 
meanwhile  to  writing  on  law.  In  1874  he  de- 
fended Henry  Ward  Beecher  against  'Theodore 
Tilton.  He  belonged  to  the  Republican  Party 
except  during  1884-96,  but  was  allthe  time  a 
free  trader,  opposer  of  indirect  taxation,  and  be- 
liever in  the  single  tax.  Died  1900.  He  was 
author  of  (books  and  articles)  "Talks  on  Free 
Trade"  (1881) ;  "Distribution  of  Wealth"  (1887) ; 
"Owners  of  the  U.  S."  (1889);  "The  Coming 
Billionaire"  (1 890) ;" Crooked  Taxation "  (1891); 
"'Taxation  of  Personal  Property"  (1895). 

SHERWELL,  ARTHUR:  Author;  social  re- 
former; bom  London,  England,  1863.  For  a  few 
years  a  minister  in  the  Wesleyan  Church,  for 
theological  reasons  he  resigned,  and  has  since  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  social 
questions.  Has  traveled  extensively  and  investi- 
gated social  conditions  in  various  countries.  In 
recent  years,  collaborating  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Rowntree,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  a  study 
of  the  social  and  legislative  aspects  of  the  tem- 
perance question.  Mr.  Sherwell  is  an  advanced 
social  reformer  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
labor  movement,  but  insists  that  the  social  prob- 
lem is  not  a  mere  question  of  poverty  or  over- 
crowding or  unemployment,  but  of  the  develoj>- 
ment  of  man.  He  holds  that  social  progress  can 
only  spring  from  the  release  and  development  of 
latent  forces  in  human  nature  and  that  every- 
thing that  hinders  this  release  and  development 
is  necessarily  a  fundamental  problem  of  politics. 
Author:  "Life  in  West  London";  "Social  Settle- 
ments and  the  Labor  Movement."  Joint  author 
of  ' '  The  Taxation  of  the  Liquor  Trade  " ;  "  Public 
Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic";  "The  Temper- 
ance Problem  and  Social  Reform,"  etc.  Address: 
Crossways  House,  Lower  Kingswood,  Reigate, 
England. 

SHIBLEY,  GEORGE  H.:  Sociok>gist;  bora 
1 86 1,  Randall,  Wis.;  studied  law  in  Chicago; 
admitted  to  Illinois  bar  1887 ;  took  special  courses 
at  University  of  Chicago  1893-95;  .student  and 
writer  on  monopoly  problem,  the  initiative  and 
referendum;  founded  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search in  1899;  and,  in  1902,  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  People's  Rule.  Mr.  Shibley  believes 
that  the  people  should  seek  to  terminate  "ma- 
chine rule"  by  reestablishing  a  system  by  which 
they  can  vote  directly  on  legislative  issues.  The 
people's  rule  reestabhshed,  they  can  vote  as  they 
choose ;  as,  for  example,  is  being  done  in  Oregon, 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  other  places.  Author: 
"Elements  of  Law";  "Money  Question";  "The 
Monopoly  Question";  "Outline  of  Social  Evo- 
lution"; "The  University  and  Social  Problems"; 
"The  Trust  Problem  Solved";  "Guarded  Rei>Te- 
sentative  Government."     Address;  Bliss  Build- 


ing, Washington,  D.^^^,^^ 
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SHIPPIKG :  The  following  table  of  the  merchant 
niarine  of  the  world  is  taken  from  the  "Stati- 
stisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich,"  1 906 : 


Shaw,  Albert 
Sinclair,  Upton 


House.  Mr.  Siegfried  is  one  of  the  prominent 
social  reformers  in  Prance.  President  of  the  Mttsie 
Social,  and  framer  of  the  Law  on  Cheap  Dwellings, 


COUNTRIM 


German  Kmpire 

Russia 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands 

British  posaeasions 

British  Empire 

Holland 

Belgium 

Fiance 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary 

United  States -j 

Japan  ' ■! 


Year 


1905 
190s 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1900 
190a 
1904 
1903 

190S 


Sailino  Vessels 

Number     ^^'*«."^ 
tons 


Steamships 


Number 


'.S6j 

».3J8 

a.36s 

1.983 

5.750 

3.456 

10.037 

«73 

I>.I>4 

>a.334 

439 

4 

1S.0S7 

549 

S.aos 

1,478 

loi 

IS. 784 
3.»34 


578.503 
>7>,S«i 
>8s.463 
a7i,8sj 
826,744 
153. "8 
1.785.387 

17.280 

926,941 

3,729,606 

57,826 

2.844 

653.268 

95.187 
570.403 

28.365 

I     brutto 
<  1,715.049 
(      netto 
I     327, «5o 


1.657 

8 10 

322 

987 

1.472 

592 

10,336 

34 

4.35  » 

14.721 

268 

6S 

1,457 

502 

485 

243 

90 

8.897 
1.570 


Registered 
tons 


1.774.072 

391.697 

55.019 

375.999 

656,930 

320,191 

8,745.674 

6.179 

674,640 

9,426,493 

337,470 

99.893 

696,059 

679.392 

448,404 

262,358 

86,073 

I    brutto 

\  3.741,494 

I      netto 

[     661,462 


ToUl' 


Number 


4.224 

3.>88 

2,687 

2.970 

7,228 

4.048 

20.373 

107 

l6,47S 

37.055 

707 

69 

16,514 

1,051 

5,690 

1,721 

191 

24.681 

5.504 


Registered 
tons 


2,351.575 
664,108 
340.482 
647.851 
1.483.674 
473.409 
10.531.061 

13.459 

1,601,581 

12,156,101 

395,196 

101,737 

1.349.327 

774.579 

1,018,807 

190.713 

91.SII 

brutto 

I   6,456,543 

netto 
I       989,611 


1  The  smaller  vessels,  sail  or  steam,  are  not  included;  but  the  difTerence  of  "small "  varies  somewhat,  e.  g. .  Belgium  and  Spain 
do  not  report  vessels  under  fifty  tons,  the  U.  S.  omit  those  under  five  tons. 
*  The  ships  include  only  those  built  after  European  patterns. 


SIDGWICK,  HENRY:  Political  economist; 
bom  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  England,  1838;  educated 
at  Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Be- 
came a  fellow  and  lecturer  of  his  college  in  1859; 
he  resigned  the  fellowship  in  1869  on  account  of 
the  conditions  of  religious  belief  then  attached 
to  fellowships;  in  1870  was  active  in  estabUshing 
academic  instruction  for  women  in  Cambridge. 
Appointed  professor  prelector  of  moral  philos- 
ophy at  Tnnity  College  in  1875,  and  Knights- 
bridge  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Cambrid||e  in  1883.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  periodical  hterature  many  articles  on 
philosophical  and  economical  subjects.  In  his 
philosophical  works  he  seeks  to  reconcile  lines  of 
thought  previously  regarded  as  antagonistic;  in 
ethics  to  reconcile  mtuitionism  and  utilitarianism. 
In  political  economy  his  endeavor  was  to  find  the 
right  compromise  between,  or  combination  of,  the 
traditional  deductive  method  of  English  polit- 
ical economy  and  the  views  of  the  men  some- 
times called  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  predominant 
in  Germany.  Died  in  1900.  Author:  "Methods 
of  Ethics";  the  "Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy"; "Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics"; 
"Elements  of  Politics." 

SIEGFRIED,  JULES:  Member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  bom  1837  at  Mulhouse, 
Alsace.  Engaged  in  the  cotton  business  at  Mul- 
house, then  at  Bombay  and  Havre,  where  he  de- 
yeloped  a  lai^e  trade,  especially  during  the  Amer- 
ican War.  During  the  Franco-German  War  he 
entered  political  hfe,  becoming  adjoint  to  the 
Mayor  of^Havre — a  position  he  held  from  1 871  to 
1878.  Mayor  of  Havre  from  1878  to  i88s,  in 
■wnich  o£fice  he  made  a  great  reputation  as  an  ac- 
tive, energetic  administrator  and  bold  reformer. 
In  1885  appointed  deputy  to  the  Lower  House, 
and  in  the  Ribot  ministry,  1892,  was  Minister  of 
Commerce.  Elected  to  the  Senate^in  1897.  In 
1903  was  again  elected  to  his  seat  ^  the  Lower 


often  called  the  "Siegfried  Law."  A  Republican 
and  a  supporter  of  the  policy  represented  by  the 
Left  side  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  and,  tho  a 
believer  in  individual  effort,  M.  Siegfried  in  social 
matters  has  in  many  cases  given  his  support  to 
the  intervention  of  the  State.  Author  of  the 
book  "La  Mis^re,"  which  has  been  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy;  also  of  numerous  pam- 
phlets on  social  (questions.  Address:  336  Boule- 
vard Saint  Germam,  Paris,  France. 

SIMONS,  ALGIE  MARTIN:  Socialist;  editor; 
bom  i8;ro,  North  Freedom,  Wis.  Graduated  from 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1895,  with  honors  in 
economics;  1895-9  was  engaged  in  social  settle- 
ment and  associated  charity  work.  Mr.  Simons 
has  been  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Revteiv.  He  is  a  professed  ad- 
herent of  the  principles  of  international  Marxian 
socialism.  Author:  "The  American  Farmer"; 
"Class  Struggles  in  America";  "The  Man  Under 
the  Machine  ;  "Packington,"  and  many  pam- 
phlets and  minor  articles.  Address:  Gladstone 
Apartments,  Evanston,  111. 

SINCLAIR,  UPTON:  Socialist;  author;  bom 
1878,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  educated  at  College  of  City 
of  New  York  and  Columbia  University.  During 
the  years  1905-6  he  conducted  a  personal  and 
thorough  investigation  into  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  packing  industry  of  Chicago  and  wrote  a 
novel  about  it,  "The  Jungle."  The  book  made 
such  a  stir  that  President  Roosevelt  was  moved 
to  institute  an  investigation  into  the  matter 
which  has  resulted  in  a  radical  reform  in  the  meat- 
inspection  laws.  Mr.  Sinclair  is  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
international  revolutionary  Socialist  movement. 
Latterly  he  has  founded  Helicon  Hall  (9.  v.). 
Author:  "The  Industrial  Repubhc";  "The  Over- 
man"; "The  Jungle";  "The  Metropolis."  Ad- 
dress: Box  3064,  New  York  City. 
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SOTGER,  PAUL:  Socialist  and  manufacturer; 
bom  Jan.  i6,  1844,  in  Berlin;  in  1858  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  merchant;  in  1869  he  and  his 
brother  established  a  factory  for  women's  cloaks. 
He  left  the  Fortschritts  Partei  in  1870,  and  turned 
Socialist.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag since  1884  as  a  Socialist.  Since  1887  he  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  and  means  to  agitation  in 
behalf  of  social  democracy,  and,  with  Bebel,  is  one 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
party.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  munici- 
pal board  of  Berlin  since  1884.  Address:  Linden- 
strasse,  44,  Berlin,  S.  W.,  Germany. 

SIHGLE  TAX,  THE:  A  statement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  reform  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Smgle  Tax,  and  prepared  for 
the  Financial  Reform  Almanack  of  England,  for 
the  year  1891,  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  move- 
ment, Henry  George,  is  herewith  presented.  For 
a  necessarily  brief  exposition,  nothing  more  com- 

E'lensive  and  authoritative  has  been  written, 
iking  for  himself  and  his  associates,  Mr. 
rge  says: 

"We  propose  to  abolish  all  taxes  save  one 
single  tax  levied  on  the  value  of  land,  irre- 
spective of  the  value  of  improvements  in  or  on  it. 

"What  we  propose  is  not  a  tax  on  real  estate, 
for  reaJ  estate  includes  improvements.  Nor  is 
it  a  tax  on  land,  for  we  would  not  tax  all  land, 
but  only  land  haying  a  value  irrespective  of  its 
improvements,  and  would  tax  that  m  proportion 
to  that  value. 

"Our  tax  involves  the  imposition  of  no  new 
tax,  since  we  already  tax  land  values  in  taxing 
real  estate.  To  carry  it  out  we  have  only  to 
abolish  all  taxes  save  the  tax  on  real  estate 
and  to  abolish  all  of  that  which  now  falls  on 
buildings  or  improvements,  leaving  only  that 
part  of  it  which  now  falls  on  the  value  of  the 
bare  land.  This  we  would  increase  so  as  to  take 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  whole  of  the  economic 
rent,  or  what  is  sometimes  styled  the  'unearned 
increment  of  land  values.' 

"That  the  value  of  land  alone  would  suffice 
to  provide  aJl  needed  public  revenues — ^municipal, 
county,  and  national — there  is  no  doubt.  To 
show  briefly  why  we  urge  this  chan|;e,  let  me  treat 
(i)  of  its  expediency  and  (2)  of  its  justice. 

"(i)  It  would  dispense  with  a  whole  army  of 
tax-gatherers  apd  other  officials  which  present 
taxes  require,  and  place  in  the  treasury  a  much 
larger  proportion  01  what  is  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple, while,  by  making  government  simpler  and 
cheaper,  it  would  make  it  purer.  It  would  get 
rid  of  taxes  which  necessarily  promote  fraud, 
perjury,  bribery,  and  corruption; 
j^^j^^  which  lead  men  into  temptation,  and 
^'ir""""!  ^vhich  tax  what  the  nation  can  least 
afford  to  spare — honesty  and  con- 
science. Since  land  lies  out  of  doors  and  cannot 
be  removed,  and  its  value  is  the  most  readily 
ascertained  of  all  values,  the  tax  to  which  we 
would  resort  can  be  collected  with  the  minimum 
of  cost  and  the  least  strain  upon  public  morals. 

"  It  would  enormously  increase  the  production 
of  wealth : 

"A.  By  the  removal  of  the  burdens  that  now 
weigh  upon  industry  and  thrift.  If  we  tax 
houses,  there  will  be  fewer  and  f)oorer  houses;  if 
we  tax  machinery,  there  will  be  less  machinery; 
if  we  tax  trade,  there  will  be  less  trade ;  if  we  tax 
1  capital,  there  will  be  less  capital ;  if  we  tax  savings, 
there  will  be  less  savings.    AU  the  taxes,  there- 


fore, that  we  would  abolish  are  taxes  that  re- 
press industry  and  lessen  wealth.  But  if  we  tax 
land  values,  there  will  be  no  less  land. 
.  "B.  On  the  contrary,  the  taxation  of  land 
I  values  has  the  effect  of  making  land  more  easily 
\available  by  industry,  since  it  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  owners  of  valuable  land,  which  they 
themselves  do  not  care  to  use,  to  hold  it  idle  for 
a  larger  future  price.  While  the  abolition  of 
taxes  on  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  would 
free  the  active  element  of  production,  the  taxing 
of  land  values  in  taxation  would  free  the  passive 
element  by  destroying  speculative  land  values 
and  preventing  the  holding  out  of  use  of  land 
needed  for  use.  If  any  one  will  but  look  around 
to-day  and  see  the  unused  or  but  half-used  land, 
the  idle  labor,  the  unemployed  or  poorly  em- 
ployed capital,  he  will  get  some  idfea  of  how 
enormous  would  be  the  production  of  wealth 
were  all  the  forces  of  production  free  to  engage: 

"C.  The  taxation  of  the  processes  and  prod- 
ucts of  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient taxation  of  land  values  on  the  other,_  pro- 
duces an  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  whidi  is 
building  up  in  the  hands  of  a  few  fortunes  more 
monstrous  than  the  world  has  ever  before  seen, 
while  the  masses  of  our  people  are  steadily  be- 
coming relatively  poorer.  Tnese  taxes  necessa- 
rily fall  on  the  poor  more  heavily  than  on  the 
rich ;  by  increasing;  prices,  they  necessitate  Iar:pier 
capital  in  all  businesses,  and  consequently  give 
an  advantage  to  large  capitals;  and  they  give,  and 
in  some  cases  are  designed  to  give,  special  ad- 
vantages and  monopolies  to  combinations  and 
trusts.     On  the  other  hand,  the  insufficient  taxa- 

Ition  of  land  values  enables  men  to  make  lar;^ 
fortunes  by  land  speculation  and  the  increase  in 
grotmd  v^ues — fortunes  which  do  not  represent 
any  addition  by  them  to  the  general  wealth  of  the 
community,  but  merely  the  appropriation  by 
some  of  what  the  labor  of  others  creates. 

"This  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  develops 
on  the  one  hand  a  class  idle  and  wasteful,  be- 
cause they  are  too  rich,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  class  idle  and  wasteful,  because  they  are  too 
poor — it  deprives  men  of  capital  and  opportu- 
nities which  would  make  them  more  emcient 
producers.  It  thus  greatly  diminishes  produc- 
tion. 

"D.  The  unjust  distribution  which  is  giving 
us  th^  htmdredfold  millionaire  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  tramp  and  the  pauper  on  the  other, 
generates  thieves,  gamblers,  social  parasites  of 
all  kinds,  and  requires  large  expenditure  of 
money  and  energy  in  watchmen,  policemen, 
courts,  and  prisons,  and  other  means  of  defense 
and  repression.  It  kindles  a  greed  of  gain  and  a 
worship  of  wealth,  and  produces  a  bitter_  struggle 
for  existence  which  fosters  drunkenness,  increases 
insanity,  and  causes  men  whose  energies  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  honest  production  to  spend 
their  time  and  strength  in  cheating  and  grabbing 
from  each  other.  Besides  the  moral  loss,  all  this 
involves  an  enormous  economic  loss  which  the 
single  tax  would  save. 

'  E.  The  taxes  we  would  abolish  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  poorer  agricultural  districts,  and 
thus  tend  to  drive  .population  and  wealth  from 
them  to  the  great  cities.  The  tax  we  would 
increase  would  destroy  that  monopoly  of  land 
which  is  the  great  cause  of  that  distribution  of 
population  which  is  crowding  people  too  closely 
together  in  some  places  and  scattering  them  too 
far  apart  in  other  places.    Families  live  on  top  of 
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one  another  in  cities,  because  of  the  enormous 
speculative  prices  at  which  vacant  lots  are  held. 
In  the  country  they  are  scattered  too  far  apart 
for  social  intercourse  and  convenience,  because, 
instead  of  each  taking  what  land  he  can  use, 
every  one  w^ho  can  grabs  all  he  can  get,  in  the 
hope  of  profiting  by  the  increase  of  value,  and 
the  next  man  must  pass  farther  on.     Thus  we 
have    scores   of  families   living   under   a   single 
roof,  and  other  families  living  in  dugouts  on  the 
prairies   afar  from  neighbors — some   living  too 
close  to  each  other  for  moral,  mental,  or  physical 
health,    and   others  too   far   separated   for  the 
stimulating   and  refining  influences  of  society. 
The  waste  in  health,  in  mental  vigor,  and  in  un- 
necessary   transportation   results   in   great   eco- 
nomic losses  which  the  single  tax  would  save. 
_  "  (a)  Let  us  turn  to  the  moral  side,  and  con- 
sider   the    question   of   justice.    The   right   of 
Eioperty  does  not  rest  on  human 
ws;  they  have  often  ignored  and 
•nwiiTiw      violated    it.     It    rests    on    natural 
laws — that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  God. 
It  is  clear  and  absolute,  and  every  violation  of  it, 
whether  committed  by  a  man  or  a  nation,  is  a 
violation  of  the  command,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 
The  man  who  catches  a  fish,  grows  an  apple, 
raises  a  calf,  build^  a  house,  makes  a  coat,  paints 
a  picture,  constructs  a  machine,  has,  as  to  any 
such   thing,   an   exclusive   right   of  ownership, 
which  carries  with  it  the  right  to  give,  to  sell,  or 
bequeath  that  thing.     But  who  made  the  earth 
that  any  man  can  claim  such  an  ownership  of  it, 
or  any  part  of  it,  or  the  right  to  give,  sell,  or  be- 
queath it  ?     Since  the  earth  was  not  made  by  us,  v 
but  is  only  the  temporary  dweUing-place  on  which  I 
one  generation  of  men  follows  another;  since  we  1 
who  find  ourselves  here  are  manifestly  here  with  .' 
the  equal  permission  of  the  Creator,  it  is  manifest 
that  no  one  can  have  any  exclusive  right  of  own- 
ership in  land,  and  that  the  rights  of  all  men  to 
land  must  be  equal  and  inalienable.    ^Xbei£Jluist 
be  an  exclusive  rifxht  tr,  pmau^ynn   nf  ^an>^  fnr 
one  tn  Tanp  \h^^  ^jfndiiT^^g  nf  ^js^  labor.     But  this 
right  of  g^ession  must  be  limited  lay  the  eqllal 
right  of  an.  and  aliuuld  thKinnUtt  ^l«»  confiitiopea 
on  the  paisient  to  the  community  by  the  pos- 
sessor 01  an  <>qiiivali-Tit.  fnf  UIIJJ   «jin  ntt-mlfisThU    . 
privilege  thus  accorded  him. 

"When  we  tax  hoQses,  crops,  money,  furni- 
ture, capital,  or  wealth  in  any  of  its  forms,  ve 
take  from  individuals  what  rightfully  belongs 
to  them.  We  violate  the  right  of  property,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  State  commit  robbery.  But 
when  we  tax  ground  values  we  take  from  in- 
dividuals what  does  not  belong  to  them,  but 
belongs  to  the  community,  and  which  cannot  be 
left  to  individuals  without  the  robbery  of  other 
individuals. 

"Think  what  the  value  of  land  is.  It  has  no 
reference  to  the  cost  of  production,  as  has  the 
value  of  houses,  horses,  ships,  clothes,  or  other 
things  produced  by  labor;  for  land  is  not  pro- 
duced by  man,  it  has  been  created  by  God.  The 
Value  "■f  luT-d  dr^"  "qt  Wn\e  from  the  exertion  of 
labor  on  land,  for  the  value  thus  prqduced  is 
a  value  nf  itnpmyaiieut.  That  valiie  that  at- 
taches  to  Mvpiece  of  land  means'  tEat  t^lat 
piece  of  lanJ'S~m01<t  de&iiain^  H'^n  the,  land 
wEicli  other  citizens  may  optam,  and  that  people 
are  more  willing  to  pay  a,  premiunrfyi  peflBltiSion 
to  U^UJJ;^  Jtislllie,  LhwefUlt,  ilAlUires  thai  iKis 
prenuum  or  value  shall  be  taken  for  the  benefit 
w  all,  in  order  to  secure  to  all  their  equal  rights. 


"Consider  the  difference  between  the  -value 
of  a  building  and  the  value  of  land.  The  value 
of  a  building,  like  the  value  of  goods,  or  of 
anything  properly  styled  wealth,  is  produced  by 
individual  exertion,  and  therefore  properly  be- 
longs to  the  individual ;  but  the  value  of  land  only 
arises  with  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
community,  and  therefore  prop)erly  belongs  to  the  l/ 
community.  It  is  not  because  ef  what  its  owners 
have  done,  but  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
whole  great  population,  that  land  in  New  York  is 
worth  millions  an  acre.  This  value,  therefore,  is 
the  proper  fund  for  defraying  the  common  ex- 
penses of  the  whole  population;  and  it  must  be 
taken  for  public  use,  under  penalty  of  generating 
land  speculation  and  monopoly,  which  will  bring 
about  artificial  scarcity  where  the  Creator  has 
provided  in  abundance  for  all  whom  his  provi- 
dence has  called  into  existence.  It  is  thus  a 
violation  of  justice  to  tax  labor,  or  the  thin^  pro-  ^ 
duced  by  labor,  and  it  is  also  a  violation  of  justice' 
not  to  tax  land  values. 

"These  are  the  fundamental  reasons  for  which 
we  urge  the  single  tax,  believing  it  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  fundamental  of  all  reforms. 
We  ^  not  think  it  will  change  human  nature. 
That  man  can  never  do;  but  it  will  bring  about 
conditions  in  which  human  nature  can  develop 
what  is  best  instead  of,  as  now  in  so  many  cases, 
what  is  worst.  It  will  permit  such  an  enormous 
production  of  wealth  as  we  can  now  hardly  con- 
ceive. It  will  secure  an  equitable  distribution. 
It  will  solve  the  labor  problem,  and  dispel  the 
darkening  clouds  which  are  now  gathering  over 
the  horizon  of  our  civilization.  It  will  maJke  un- 
deserved property  an  unknown  thing.  It  will 
check  the  soul-destroying  greed  of  gain.  It  will 
enable  men  to  be  at  least  as  honest,  as  true,  as 
considerate,  and  as  high-minded  as  they  would 
like  to  be.  It  will  remove  temptations  to  lying, 
false  swsa^ng,  bribery,  and  lawbreaking.  It 
will  open  tq  all,  even  to  the  poorest,  the  com- 
forts and  refinements  and  opportunities  of  an 
advancing  civilization.  It  wul  thus,  so  we  rev- . 
erently  TClieve,  clear  the  way  for  the  coming! 
of  that  kingdom  of  right  and  justice,  and  conse-  i 
quently  of  abundance  and  peace  and  happiness,  ] 
for  wmch  the  Master  told  nis  disciples  to  pray  / 
and  work.  It  is  not  because  it  is  a  promising 
invention  or  cunning  device  that  we  look  for 
the  single  tax  to  do  all  this;  it  is  because  it  in- 
volves a  conforming  .of  the  most  fundamental 
adjustments  of  society  to  the  supreme  law  of 
justice,  because  it  involves  the  basing  of  the  . 
most  important  of  our  laws  on  the  principle 
that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we  would  be 
done  by." 

Although    the    present    political    and    social 
agitation  of  the  land  question,  now  active  and 
increasing    in    every    nation    where 
_j^.^   representative    government    exists, 
■^^^^^   dates  only  from  the  year  1879,  when 
■^ij^    Henry  George,  the   unknown   Cali- 
^^       fomia  printer,   published  his  great 
work,  *  Progress  and  Poverty,'    the 
primary  principles  had  been  already  recognized 
and    enunciated    by    statesmen    and    thinkers. 
First  among  these  were  the  famous  physiocrats, 
to  whom  Mr.  George  dedicates  his  book  on  "Pro- 
tection  or   Free   Trade,"   as   follows:    "To   the 
memory  of  those  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Quesnay,  Turgot,  Mirabeau,  Condorcet, 
Dupont,  and  their  fellows,  who  in  the  night  of 
despotism  foresaw  the  glories  of  the  coming  day." 
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These  economists  were  far  in  advance  of  Adam 
Smith,  desiring  the  abolition  not  only  of  pro- 
tective duties  but  all  taxes  direct  or  indirect,  ex- 
cept a  single  tax  upon  land  values.  In  England 
the  true  philosophical  statement  of  "The  Right 
to  the  Use  of  the  Earth"  was  first  popularly  pre- 
sented by  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  famous  mnth 
chapter  of  his  work  on  "Social  Statics,"  pub- 
lished in  1850.  At  that  time  the  practical  ap- 
Elications  of  the  principles  enimciated  seemed  in- 
nitely  remote,  and  were  treated  as  interesting 
abstract  speculations.  Since  the  publication, 
however,  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  which 
brought  the  question  of  land  monopoly  into  a 
practical  relation  with  politics,  maicing  it  "a 
burning  question,"  Mr.  Spencer  has  taken  occa- 
sion, in  his  latest  volume  of  "Justice,"  to  modify 
and  apologize  for  his  early  utterances.  Never- 
theless, the  original  statement  stands  and  will 
continue  to  stand  as  the  most  complete  ethical 
expression  of  the  subject  yet  formulated.  For  a 
comprehensive  consideration  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
change  of  attitude,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "A 
Perplexed  Philosopher,"  by  Henry  George  (1892). 
Others  also  of  less  note  had  discerned  and 
enunciated  the  principle  underlying  the  sfiigle 
tax,  but  it  remained  for  the  author  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  by  that  work  of  genius,  to  com- 
pel the  world's  attention  to  it.  For  a  succinct 
and  orderly  idea  of  the  origin  and  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  organized  single-tax  movement, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  files  of  The  Standard 
of  New  ifork,  whose  publication,  beginning  Jan. 
9,  1887,  and  ending  Aug.  31,  1892,  covers  the 
pioneer  period.  Its  continuance  was  not  deemed 
essential,  for  the  reason  that  the  press  of  the 
country  could  no  longer  avoid  the  discussion.  In 
its  place  several  journals  in  diiierent  parts  of  the 
country  now  (1894)  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  single-tax  propaganda. 

The  ethical  statement  of  the  reform  seldom 
meets  with  objection.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
justice  demands  equal  access  to  natural  oppor- 
ttmity  for  all  human  beings  who  must  live  upon 
this  earth.  It  is  indisputable  that  land  is  a 
bounty  of  the  Creator  and  not  the  product  of 
man ;  and  that  all  wealth  is  derived  from  land  by 
the  application  of  man's  labor.  This  truth  once 
granted,  it  follows  logically  that  land  must  be 
Separated  from  wealth,  altho  law  and  custom 
have  mixed  the  two,  confusing  private  property 
with  natural  opportunity.  'The  distinction  is 
clear  and  simple.  What  the  individual  makes 
is  his.  What  nature  supplies  is  the  birthright  of 
all.  Hence,  land  ceases  to  be  rightfulljr  private 
property.  «  It  is  for  use,  not  for  ownership.  The 
single  tax  has  the  distinction  of  pointing  out 
how,  without  disturbing  existing  titles,  or  weak- 
ening possession,  or  lessening  security,  justice 
may  be  done  impartially.  Access  to  land  being 
a  common  right,  private  monopoly  is  a  univer- 
sal wrong,  unless  the  user  pays  the  community 
for  the  privilege.  As  sites  vary  in  desirability, 
grading  from  those  which  are  now  useless  to  the 
New  York  lot  which  recently  sold  at  the  rate  of 
$15,000,000  per  acre,  the  difference  is  distinguished 
as  rent,  a  value  created  by  the  growth  of  the 
community  and  the  demand  for  special  situations. 
This  preferential  difference,  or  economic  rent, 
made  by  and  belonging  to  the  people,  is  a  natural 
fund  ample  to  sustain  necessary  government. 
By  every  one  who  uses  land  paying  a  proper 
rental  for  the  privilege — not  to  "the  landlord, 
who  now  claims  it,  but  to  the  government,  who 


dispenses  it  for  the  genei^  good — substantial 
equity  is  secured. 

The  objections  urged   against   the  sing|le  tax 
are  various,   begin nmg  with   an  expression  of 
doubt  concerning  its  beneficent  work- 
OMaotioiii   "''^'  ^"'^  ending  with  the  charge  of 
Auwered    confiscation.     Granting    that    exact 
results  are  beyond  human  power  <^ 
prediction,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  if  the  principles  of  the  reform  are  correct,  the 
result  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.      Every 
great  movement  in  behalf  of  human  welfare,  Uke 
the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  or  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  American  slave,  has  been  for.ed  to 
meet  the  same  prophecies  of  evil,  duly  proved  to 
be  groundless. 

As  regards  "confiscation,"  to  give  that  name 
to  the  action  of  society  in  taking  the  value 
which  it  creates  and  which  belongs  to  it,  altho 
that  value  has  for  generations  been  misappro- 
priated by  individuals,  js  to  misuse  terms  and 
confuse  sacred  rights.  The  single  tax  aims  only 
to  stop  the  present  confiscation.  It  does  not  aat 
indemnity  for  the  past,  but  security  for  the  future. 
^  All_  it  proposes  is  to  taka_everyjreai-_  that  value 
which  society  in  its  collective  sense  creates  dur- 
ing that  year,  leaving  untaxed  everything  made 
or  produced  by  the  individual. 

'The  advocates  of   the    single  tax,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  justice  and  propriety  of  govern- 
mental control  of  certain   natural  monopolies, 
,  such  as  franchises  belonging  to  all  of  the  people, 
^and  now  generally  bestowed  without  compensa- 
'tion  on  private  corporations,  ^  by  no  means 
•Socialists.     They  would   not   substitute  pater- 
'nalism  for  individual  freedom.     The  singfe  tax 
aims  at  equality  of  opportunity  and  not  of  pos- 
•sessions.     With  fair  play  and  an  open  fiela.  it 
would  trust  results.     It   does   not  fear  compe- 
tition, but  has   no  faith    in    the   stability  of  a 
society  where  free  competition  is  denied.     It  re- 

eudiates  the  game  where  part  of  the  players  use 
>aded  dice.  It  has  more  faith  in  the  people 
than  in  their  rulers,  and  does  not  think  that  any 
combination,  whether  it  calls  itself  a  trust  or  a 
government,  can  manage  private  affairs  half  as 
well  as  the  people  can  do  it  themselves.  Rather 
!  it  demands  less  government  and  more  freedom. 
Since  the  previous  matter  was  prepared,  the 
spread  of  the  single-tax  principle  over  the  globe 
has  been  marked.  New  Zealand  presents  the 
best  practical  illustration  thus  far  obtained, 
altho  the  small  land-value  tax  and  the  exemp- 
tions from  its  operation  fail  to  produce  results 
which  a  thorough  application  01  the  single-tax 
theory  would  afford.  (All  unimproved  land  val- 
ues not  exceeding  £500  are  exempt;  and  those 
not  exceeding  a  value  of  £i,,soo  are  allowed  a 
deduction  of  £500.)  In  1897 ,  by  this  exemption. 
92,925  landowners,  owning  an  unimproved  value 
of  £1  i,ooo,8iQ,  were  untaxed,  and  10,113  others, 
by  the  second  concession,  were  relieved  of  taxa- 
tion on  a  value  of  ;£s,o68,ooo,  in  violation  of  the 
Henry  George  plan. 

Nevertheless,  this  partial  application  of  land- 
value  taxation  has  proved  distinctly  beneficial  in 
the  line  prophesied.     In  response  to 
|.  the    telegraphed    request    of    Lord 

I^^^YSa  El^n,   Colonial  Secretary  of  Great 
Britain  ([April  5,  1906),  for  informa- 
tion available  as  to  the  working  of 
taxation  on  unimproved  land,  for  municipal  and 
State  purposes,  especially  as  to  "effects  on  build- 
ing trade,  on  rent,  on  incidence  of  taxation  on 
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house  property  and  vacant  sites  respectively,  and 
on  land  speculation,"  P.  Heyes  (F.S.A.A.,  Eng., 
Commissioner  of  Taxes,  New  Zealand)  summar- 
izes results  as  follows: 

BmUint  Trad*j— the  effect  has  certainly  been  to  greatly 
stimulate  the  btiilding  trade.  The  object  and  tendency  en 
this  system  of  taxation  is  to  compel  land  being  put  to  its  best 
use,  so  that  the  gruttest  amount  of  income  may  be  derived 
from  it,  and  rendering  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land  for  pro* 
spective  increment  in  value.  It  has  been  the  direct  cause  of 
much  valuable  suburban  land  being  cut  up  and  placed  on  the 
market,  and  thus  rendered  more  easily  available  for  residen- 
tial purposes,  and  of  the  subdivision  of  large  estates  in  the 
country,  resulting  in  closer  settlement. 

The  effect  on  urban  and  suburban  land  has  been  very 
marked.  It  has  compelled  owners  of  these  to  build  or  sell  to 
those  who  would;  it  has  thus  caused  a  great  impetus  to  the 
building  trade.  An  owner  of  land  occupied  by  buildings  of 
little  value  fir^i^g  that  he  has  to  pay  the  same  rates  and 
taxes  as  sn  owner  having  his  land  occupied  by  a  valuable 
block  of  buildings  must  see  that  his  interests  lay  in  putting 
his  land  to  its  best  use.  The  rebuilding  of  this  city  (Welling- 
ton), which  for  some  years  past  has  been  rapidly  going  on,  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  tajuition  and  rating  on  land  values, 
so  that  the  supply  of  building  materials  could  not  at  times 
keep  pace  with  tne  demand. 

KtHt. — The  tendency  of  this  system  of  taxation  is  not  to 
increase  rent  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  tax  becomes  heavier 
it  tends  to  bring  into  beneficial  occupation 
9  «  9  land  not  put  to  its  best  use  and  so  reduces 
A0W  ZMUana  rent,  the  improvements  being  entirely  free 
from  all  rates  and  taxes.  In  some  cases, 
where  land  suitable  for  building  sites  is  limited, 
high  rents  have  been  maintained  notwithstanding  the  tend- 
ency of  the  system. 

yacaHt  SiUs. — The  effect  has  been  to  cause  vacant  sites 
being  put  to  their  best  use  by  expenditure  on  improve- 
ments. On  vacant  sites  the  rates  and  taxes  are  increased 
and  continue  to  increase  as  the  adjacent  sites  which  have  been 
improved  increase  in  value.  It  thus  becomes  tmprofitable 
to  continue  to  hold  land  unimproved. 

Incidenct  of  Taxation. — The  taxation  on  building  property, 
where  the  improvements  exceed  the  unimproved  value,  is 
decreased;  where  the  unimproved  value  exceeds  the  improve- 
ments the  taxation  is  increased. 

Latid  SpfcvJation, — The  tendency  is  to  discourage  specu- 
lation as  the  tax  partially  or  wholly  discounts  the  rise  in 
value,  but  land  speculation  has  not  ceased  in  some  districts 
where  the  system  has  been  adopted,  because; 

(i)  The  tax  has  not  been  sufficient  to  render  speculation 
profitable  in  the  large  cities,  though  it  has  been  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

(>)  The  repid  increase  in  values  has  caused  speculation  in 
spite  of  the  tax. 

Land  speculation  in  this  colony  of  late  years  has  chiefly 
arisen  in  the  purchase  of  estates  which  have  not  presently 
been  put  to  their  best  use  by  the  owners,  principally  consisting 
of  suburban  lands,  which,  after  being  acquired  and  improved 
by'  subdivision  into  residential  allotments  and  hy  niading, 
result  in  the  extensive  building  of  residences  also,  in  country 
lands  large  blocks  of  land  suitable  for  subdivision  into  small 
farms.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise,  because,  in  addition  to  the  land  being  put  to  its 
best  use,  it  tends  to  reduce  rents  and  values  of  residential 
sites  by  the  lar^e  increase  of  these  made  available.  The 
form  of  speculation  in  land  unused  and  held  for  a  prospective 
increment  is  rarely  met  with  in  recent  years, 

(Parliamentary  Blue  Book  Relative  to  the  Working  of  the 
Taxation  ofjhe  Unimproved  Value  of  Land  in  New  Zealand, 
New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia.) 

In  Australia,  South  Africa,  Russia — where 
Tolstoy  champions  the  views  of  Henry  George 
and  the  peasants  are  making  the  land  question  of 
first  importance — India,  Hungary,  Denmark, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  the  agitation 
steadily  gains.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  reached 
the  practical  stage  in  politics  and  the  taxation  of 
land  values  is  the  pronounced  program  of  the 
present  Liberal  govenunent  and  is  earnestly 
urged  by  the  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  A  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  favor  is  confidently  expected 
when  the  question  comes  up  for  vote.  Already 
a  Scotch  bill  providing  for  the  separation  of  land 
values  from  improvements  and  permission  to  tax 
■  land  values  alone,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  two 
shillings  (lo  per  cent)  in  the  pound,  has  been  offered 
and  is  waiting  its  turn  for  legislative  action.  In 
Germany  a  large  number  of  municipalities  and 


districts  are  supported  in  great  part  or  altogether 
by  revenues  derived  from  lands  and  utilities 
publicly  owned.  Data  from  fifty-nine  districts 
belonging  to  fifteen  German  provinces  was  ob- 
tained in  1892,  while  others,  where  the  returns 
from  the  public  lands  are  said  to  pay  all  local 
rates  and  taxes,  failed  to  respond. 

For  illustration,  two  examples  are  here  given, 
one  rural  and  one  urban.  Hagenau  (Alsace),  a 
town  of  about  13,000  inhabitants,  obtained 
^£14,256  from  its  public  land.  With  the  addition 
of  the  produce  01  the  water  system,  £1,075,  *°d 
the  gas,  ;£85o,  sufficient  revenue  was  obtained 
to  make  the  local  rates  and  taxes  practically 
negligible.  Gorlitz  (Schlesia)  was  the  most 
favorable  place  of  all  German  towns  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants  with  regard  to  local  rates  and 
taxes.  In  iSpi-pa  individual  tax  came  to  8 
marks  a  pfennigs;  in  1892-93,  to  7  mk.  28  pfgs. 
The  details  of  these  and  many  other  places  are 
given  by  Adolph  Damaschke  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  Land  and  Labor  (London,  Eng.).  Carried 
to  its  ultimate  application  the  system  would  ^ 
abolish  all  taxation,  besides  enlarging  oppor- 
tunity for  labor  to  employ  itself. 

A  "White  Paper,  giving  latest  data,  issued  June 
13,  1906,  bv  the  (jerman  Government,  is  full  of 
interest.  Commenting  upon  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures, the  Daily  News  (London)  of  June  14th 
says:  "All  the  predictions  of  those  who  advocate 
this  reform  (single  tax)  are  again  fulfilled.  Be- 
fore this  obvious  piece  of  justice  was  effected  in 
Germany  many  owners  were  paying  only  a  fif- 
tieth of  their  proper  assessment.  Since  the  mar- 
ket-value system  was  instituted,  working-class 
dwellings  have  been  relieved  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  their  former  burdens.  Speculation  in  land 
has  been  discouraged,  and  the  supply  of  land  has 
necessarily  become  more  healthy  and  useful  to 
builders,  tenants,  and  the  community  at  large." 

But  more  striking  than  these  slow  changes  of 
long-fixt  custom  is  the  revolution  of  public  senti- 
ment regarding  Henry  George  and  his  theories. 
He  died  at  the  summit  of  his  career,  universally 
honored  and  lamented.  His  ideas  have  become 
the  common  coin  of  economic  thinkers,  and  or- 
thodox professors  of  political  economy  no  longer 
wing  their  shafts  of  ridicule  or  denunciation 
at  his  principles.  Altho  the  single  tax  is  still 
often  confounded  with  socialism,  it  is  in  reality 
the  extremity  of  the  poles  apart.  It  has  no* 
contention  with  capital  or  competition,  holding* 
both  to  be  natural  and  beneficent  under  conditions* 
free  from  land  monopoly.  Yet  it  agrees  with  the 
sentiment  of  Karl  Marx,  the  typical  Socialist,  that 
"the  expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  from 
the  soil  forms  the  basis  of  the  capitalist  mode  of 
production";  in  other  words,  the  basis  of  the 
system  under  which  capital  is  able  to  exploit 
labor.     Only  free  land  can  make  free  men. 

For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  single 
tax,  touching  all  points  at  issue,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  of  Henry  (reoiwe,  notably 
"Progress  and  Poverty";  "Social  Problems'  ; 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade":  "The  Land  Ques- 
tion" ;  "The  Condition  of  Labor  (An  Open 
Letter  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.)";  and  "A  Perplexed 
Philosopher.  W.  L.  Garrison. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   SINGLE   TAX 

Objections  to  the  single  tax  usually  comel 
from  two  opposite  standpoints,  from  conserva-l 
tives  who  believe  in  ,jjR|jyr^^  ^jQp^jr  ^q^  land,! 


Single  Tax 

Slavery 
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I  and  from  Socialists  or  other  radical  thinkers, 
who  consider  the  single  tax  an  inadequate  way 
of  meeting  the  land  problem.     The  two  classes  of 
objections  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
■    First,  conservatives  argue  against  the    single 
\tax  as  in  the  first  place  based  on  false   assump- 
tions in  justice.     Mr.  George  bases  his  argument 
on  the  assumption  that  since,  to  use  his  words, 
"Land  values  arise  from  the  presence  of  all  .  .  . 
the  land  belongs  equally  to  all."    This  is,  of 
course,  a  non  sequiiur.     The  land  does  not  belong 
J  equally  to  all  unless  its  value  is  contributed  to 
y  equally  by  all,  which  is  notoriously  not  the  case. 
As  Mr.  Spahr  points  out  in  The  Political  Science 
Quarterly  (vol.  vi..  No.  4),  there  are  many  indi- 
viduals whose  presence  on  land  lowers  its  value, 
while  there  are  many  more  whose  presence  in- 
creases land  values  very  slightly.     He  instances 
in  America  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the 
Hungarians  and  Italians  who    pour   into   New 
York  City.     It  depends  on  how  much  land  is  im- 
proved, whether  the  presence  of  people  gives  it 
value.     It  is  even  questionable  whether,  were  it 
not  for   improvements,    land   would   have   anv 
value.     Undoubtedly  unimproved  lots  surround- 
ed by  improved  lots  have  often  immense  value, 
but  remove  all  improvements  and  how  much 
value  would  they  have?    Therefore  it  is  said  to 
1  tax  land  values  is  as  much  to  tax  labor  as  any 
« other  tax,  and  like  any  other  tax  to  tax  an 
*  earned  increment.     Thus,  the  foundation  in  jus- 
tice of  the  single  tax  is  overthrown. 
,       Secondly,  conservatives  aigue  that  the  single 
f  tax  is  unjust  because  it  distinguishes  between 
forms  of  labor.     Here  is  a  man  who  has  put  all  his 
earnings  into  land;  another  has  invested  his  in 
manufactures.     Neither  themselves  work,  yet  the 
single  tax  would  take  the  whole  income  of  the 
one  and  not  touch  the  income  of  the  other. 
1-    Thirdly,  conservatives  arg[ue    that  the  single 
/  tax  would  work  ill,  because  it  would  weaken  at 
)  its  very  vital  point  the  sense  of  private  owner- 
1  ship  in  the  soil,  which  has  been  the  very  keystone 
of  society.     (For  a  discussion  of  this,  see  Land.) 
Fourthly,  conservatives  argue  that  the  single 
tax  would  not  raise    sufficient  revenue  for  the 
government  to  enable  it  to  do  away  with  ail 
other  taxes,  and  so  the  whole  theory  of  the 
single    tax  would  be  upset.      Says  Mr.  Spahr 
(idem) : 

As  regards  England,  we  have  fortunatelr  at  hand  the 
•  statistics  prepared  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  his  paper  before  the 
Statistical  Society  in  Dec.,  1889,  in  which  he  was  not  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  the  single  tax,  and  is  therefore  not 
open  to  the  charge  of  special  pleading.  The  value  of  the 
farm  lands  of  Great  Britain  in  1885  was  $8,400,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  houses  was  $9,500,000,000.  If  we  assume 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  English  houses  was  the 
value  of  the  land  on  which  they  stood,  then  the  total  value 
of  all  the  land  in  England  was  but  $14,000,000,000.  The 
taxation  of  England  in  i88j  was  $750,000,000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  rests  upon  land.  The  question  then  is. 
Could  the  land  of  England  support  an  additional  tax  of 
$650,000,000?  The  answer  is  obvious  when  we  remember 
that  Mr.  Giffen  arrived  at  the  total  land  value  by  multiplying 
rentals  by  thirty;  that  is,  the  average  rental  of  land  in  England 
is  3  i  per  cent.  Three  and  one  third  percent  upon  $14,000,- 
000,000  would  be  but  $470,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
single  tax  in  England,  even  if  the  entire  rentals  of  the  land 
inclusive  of  improvements  incorporated  within  the  soil  were 
taken,  would  produce  a  deficit  of  $300,000,000  annually. 

In  America  the  aggregate  deficit  is  less  clear.  Yet  here  we 
find  that  in  most  of  our  Eastern  states  the  local  taxes  alone 
have  for  years  been  much  greater  than  the  aggregate  in- 
crease in  the  values  of  the  land.  For  example,  in  (Connecticut 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  the  assessed  value  cf  the  land 
has  increased  $36,000,000,  The  aggregate  taxes  paid  havo 
been  more  than  $70,000,000.  As  these  taxes  have  been  con- 
tributed by  the  property-owners,  the  latter  have  already  more 
than  paid  for  the  increment  which  they  have  received.  The 
logical  application  of  the  single-tax  theory  would  requite  that 


the  property-owners  receive  back  the  taxes  they  have  ad- 
vanced, and  turn  over  to  the  public  the  increment  that  has 
arisen.  This  would  leave  the  public  vastly  in  debt  to  the 
property-owners,  instead  of  the  property-owners  vastly  in 
debt  to  the  public. 

Fifthly,  it  is  argued  that  the  single  tax  rests 
on  a  complete  misreading  of  present  facts.  Mr. 
Spahr  continues  in  the  above  article: 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  Hr.  Georse  and  the  single- 
tax  advocates  is  their  conception  that  in  the  vKfaie  of  the 
land  the  community  has  a  vast  element  of  wealth  wfaicfa  has 
somehow  come  of  itself,  without  the  expenditure  of  labor  or 
capital.  A  correlative  error  is  their  assumption  that  another 
amount  equally  vast  may  now  be  created  without  labor,  by 
adopting  their  system.  Their  platform  promises  that  the 
single  tax  would  make  it  impassible  for  speculators  and 
monopolists  to  hold  opportunities  unused  or  only  half  used, 
and  would  throw  opoi  to  labor  the  illimitable  field  of  em- 
ployment which  the  earth  offers  to  man.  It  would  thus  solve 
the  labor  problem,  doing  away  with  involontaiy  poverty, 
raise  wages  in  all  occupations,  and  cause  such  an  enonnoua 
production  of  wealth  as  would  give  to  all  comfort,  leisure,  and 
participation  in  the  advantages  of  an  advsn^ng  civilisatioo. 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  if  tne  taxes  now  levied  upon  bouses 
and  improvements  were  repealed,  there  would  at  once  be  an 
immense  addition  to  the  national  wealth.  All  the  unimproved 
farm  land  would  at  once  be  brought  under  cultivation:  all  the 
vacant  building  lots  would  at  once  be  covered  with  hooaes. 
This  were  indeed  a  consmnmation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
but  this  is  the  most  absurd  portion  <tf  the  entirs  angle-tax 
program.  Houses  cannot  be  Duilt  except  out  <aC  new  savina, 
unless  capital  can  be  withdrawn  from  other  enterprises.  To 
withdraw  capital  from  other  enterprises  where  it  is  mora 
remunerative,  and  put  it  into  the  building  vl  houses  which 
will  not  be  needed  by  the  commnnity  for  years,  or  into  the 
improving  of  farms  whose  cultivation  is  not  yet  demanded, 
would  be  the  most  enormous  possible  waste  of  our  national 
wealth.  There  is  no  vast  fund  of  wealth  in  the  air  whidi  can 
be  brought  to  earth  by  the  touch  of  Hr.  George's  magic  wood. 
The  amount  of  wealth  which  society  can  produce  is  limited 
by  the  amount  of  labor  and  caintal  which  society  has  at  its 
disposal.  Any  plan  to  turn  this  investment  out  of  its  nataial 
channel  involves  an  economic  loss.  Except  in  trivia]  and 
exceptional  cases,  there  is  no  wealth  which  is  not  the  prodnct 
of  labor,  and  no  wealth  can  be  created  except  as  the  prodnct 
of  labor. 

Lastly,  conservatives  argue  that  rent  is  not 
the  enormous  evil  it  is  considered  by  land  re- 
formers, and  that  what  evil  it  does  do  will  not  be 
removed  by  the  single  tax.  Of  the  inability  of 
the  single  tax  to  remove  the  evils  of  rent  for  the 
city  poor.  Professor  Seligman  says  (single-tax 
discussion  before  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  Sept.  5,  1890): 

How  is  the  single  tax  going  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of 
the  slums  i  They  will  not  go  to  the  suburbs,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  land,  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  do  not  go  there 
now.  Rent  in  the  suburbs  or  up-town  districts  is  at  the  present 
moment  vastly  less  than  in  the  crowded  slums,  and  yet  the 
slums  are  crowded.  The  average  workman  prefers  to  be  near 
his  work,  prefers  to  enjoy  the  social  opportunities  of  contact 
with  his  fellow  workman,  evenings  as  well  as  daytimes.  AO 
careful  students  of  the  problem  of  housing  the  poor  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  crowdeffteentexs  wlieie 
there  is  no  unoccupied  land,  and  not  in  the  suburbs  wfaefe 
rents  are  low,  that  the  problem  must  be  s<dved.  Now,  when 
we  look  at  the  thing  from  a  practical  standpoint,  how  is  the 
tenement-house  workman  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
single  tax?  His  rent  will  be  just  exactly  as  high  as  at 
present:  for  his  rent  is  a  veritable  rack-rent,  fixt  by  the  stress 
of  competition.  The  competition  for  rooms  will  be  not  a 
whit  less  when  the  State  becomes  the  landlord.  And  how  ore 
his  wages  to  be  increased  ?  Wages  can  be  increased  in  only 
one  of  three  ways — through  the  increase  of  capital,  throm^ 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  laboier,  or  through  the  increased 
standard  of  K-nng,  which  win  enable  the  workman  to  compel 
.  higher  wages.  But  the  single  tax  can  aooompliah  none  of 
these  three  things.  To  take  away  economic  rent  and  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  State,  will  not  increase  capital  one  whit,  willnot 
decrease  the  monthly  rent  of  the  teneoMnt-houae  p<q)aiatiOB 
by  one  iota.  Into  what  does  all  this  bir  dream  of  erooomie 
felicity  resolve  itself?  Into  mere  mist,  into  mere  noUiiag- 
ness.  The  tenement-house  population,  no  mon  than  the 
American  farmer,  will  derive  no  advantage  from  the  single 
tax. 

^  The  Socialist  objections  to  the  single  tax 
are  different.  They  agree  absolutely  with  the 
iingle-taxers,  that  the  natural  values  of  the  soil 
ihould  belong  to  no  individual.     They  favor  land 
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nationalization,  and  mtaay  of  them  believe  that 
the  single  tax  would  be  a  good  wav  to  introduce 
such  a  measure,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
taxation  of  land  values  as  a  single  tax,  nor  that 
by  iLaelf  the  single  tax  would  do  much  good,  nor 
even  that  it  should  be  favored  as  a  practical  first 
step  toward  socialism.  They  favor  only  the  in- 
creasing taxation  of  land  values  in  connection 
with  other  reforms,  as  is  being  done 
g^j^l^  in  Australia  as  a  part  of  a  Socialist 
jlJj^S^  program.  They  ooject  to  the  single 
uqaooona  ^^^  .  itself  or  even  as  a  first  step, 
first,  because  by  itself,  or  even  by 
itself  for  a  while,  it  would  do  little  good.  As 
Professor  Seli^an  has  shown  above,  it  would 
not  lower  rent  in  the  cities,  but  only  transfer  rent 
to  the  government.  It  might  throw  suburban 
land  held  for  speculation  on  to  the  market;  but 
only  those  could  buy  this  land  who  had  capital 
with  which  to  improve  it.  Poor  men  could  not  get 
the  land.  But  rich  men  could  hire  labor  to  im- 
prove it,  and  this  would  employ  labor.  Yes,  but 
at  what  prices?  Only  by  withdrawing  capital 
from  other  investments  and  attracting  laborers 
from  other  cities,  which  would  mean  a  competi- 
tion changing  rather  than  raising  wages.  The 
attracted  laborers,  too,  would  have  to  live  some- 
where. They  could  not  buy  the  land,  nor  live 
far  from  their  work,  hence  they  would  crowd  into 
the  already  overcrowded  slums,  and  thus  raise 
rents.  Landlords  could  put  up  cheap  tenement- 
houses,  make  profits  from  them,  and  still  pay  all 
the  land  values  to  the  government. 

/A  deeper  Socialist  objection  is  that  the  single 
tax,  unaccompanied  by  socialism,  would  simply 
rivet  the  chains  of  the  workingman.  Single- 
taxers  usually  claim  that  if  land  values  were 
taxed,  land  would  be  thrown  open  to  all,  all 
would  have  opportunity  to  labor  and  could 
secure  the  full  return  of  their  labor;  the  smart 
gettin£[  much,  and  the  less  able  less,  but  each 
accordmg  to  his  deserts.  This  is  not  at  all  the 
case.  Taxing  land  values  would  not  throw  land 
open  to  all,  but  only  to  those  with  capital,  for, 
according  to  the  theory,  those  offering  most  for 
the  land  would  get  it,  and  capitalists  could  offer 
most.  Men  are  not  equal  in  ability.  Smart  men 
with  land  would  make  better  use  of  it  than  others. 
They  could  afford  to  buy  machinery;  other  men 
could  not.  With  that  advantage  they  could  un- 
dersell and  eventually  drive  out  the  feebler  folk, 
who  would  have  to  toil  at  wage  labor  as  to-day. 

The  smart  men  could  leave  money  to  their 
children,  and  so  children,  even  tho  not  smart 
themselves,  could  live  in  idleness,  while  others 
toiled  for  them  as  to-day.  The  single-taxers' 
glorification  of  competition  plus  a  single  _  tax 
calls  for  the  competition  of  equals,  to  be  just. 
In  practise  it  would  be  the  competition  of  un- 
equals,  which  means  the  rule  of  smartness, 
shrewdness,  and  force,  which  is  not  just.  Some 
argue  that  it  is  just  that  the  strong  should  get  the 
good  of  their  strength  and  that  the  weak  should 
suffer  for  their  weakness.  This  possiblv  would 
be  just,  if  men  wholly  made  themselves,  but  men 
do  not.  They  are  largely  modified  by  environ- 
ment. The  well-fed  son  of  a  capitalist  can  get 
land  and  live  in  idleness,  hiring  the  sickly  son  of  a 
sickly  workingman  to  toil  for  him.     Is  this  just  ? 

Thirdly,  Socialists  deny  any  such  distinction 
between  land  values  and  other  values  as  thej 
single  tax  claims.  If  individuals  alone  have| 
not  produced  the  land,  they  also  have  not  alone 
produced  other  things.     All  production  as  well 


as  that  of  land   values  belongs  to  all.     Says 
Professor  Seligman  (idem): 

Individual  labor,  I  venture  to  ny,  has  never  by  itself 
produced  anvthing  in  civilized  society.  Let  us  take  the 
worlooan  fashioning  a  chair.  The  wood  he  certaixUy  has  not 
produced.  The  tools  that  he  uses  are  the  result  of  the  con- 
tribution of  others.  The  house  in  which  he  works,  the 
clothes  he  wean,  the  food  he  eats  (all  of  which  are  necessanr 
to  the  making  of  a  chair  in  civilized  society),  are  the  result 
of  contributions  of  the  community.  His  safety  from  robbety 
and  pillagfr — nay,  his  very  existence — is  defiendent  on  the 
ceaseless  cooperation  of  the  society  about  him.  How  can  it 
be  said,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  that  his  own  individual  labor 
wholly  creates  anything  ?  If  it  be  answered  that  it  pays  for  his 
tools,  his  clothing,  his  protection,  etc.,  I  say,  So  does  the 
landowner  pay  for  the  land  be  purchases.  Nothing,  I  repeat, 
is  wholly  the  result  of  unaided  mdividual  labor.  No  one  has 
a  right  to  say.  This  belongs  completely  and  absolutely  to  me, 
because  I  aJone  have  produced  it.  In  truth,  this  is  the 
groundwork  of  sodaBsm.  The  Socialists  have  been  far  more 
bcncal  than  Henry  George.  They  deny  the  existence  of  any 
difference,  save  that  in  degree,  between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  other  capital.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
English  enthusiasts  are  leaving  land  nationalization  and 
enrolling  themselves  under  the  banners  of  socialism.  That  is 
the  reason  why,  in  this  country,  the  growth  of  Bellamy's 
nationalism  marks  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  single-tax 
movement.  That  is  the  reason  why  any  one  who  has  to  do 
with  laboring  men  throughout  the  country  is  now  meeting 
in  every  center  hundreds  who  werk  formerly  Georgitea,  but 
who  now  have  become  converted  to  the  newer  forms  of 
soHaKsm 

SISHOROI,  JEAir  CHARLES  LEONARD  SI- 
MOHDE  D£:  Historian;  economist;  bom  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1773.  Educated  in  his  na- 
tive town,  became  a  clerk  in  Lyons,  but  political 
disturbances  drove  him  into  exile  and  he  lived  in 
England  and  Italy  for  some  years.  Settled  in 
Geneva  in  1800,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
politics,  and  economics. 

Wrote  first  a  treatise,  "De  la  Richesse  Com- 
merciale,"  in  which  he  followed  strictly  the  prin- 
ciples of  Adam  Smith.  Afterward  came  to  re- 
gard these  principles  as  insufficient  and  requiring 
modification.  Contributed  articles  on  political 
economy  to  the  "Edinburgh  Encyclojjaedia,"  in 
which  his  new  views  were  partially  indicated. 
They  were  fully  developed  in  his  principal  eco- 
nomic work,  "Nouveaux  Principes  d'Economie 
Politique,  ou  de  la  Richesse  dans  ses  Rapports 
avec  la  Population,"  and  "Etudes  sur  les Sciences 
Sociales."  Became,  however,  best  known  as  a 
historian  with  'his  "Histoire  des  R^pubUques 
Italiennes  du  Moyen  Age,"  his  "Histoire  des 
Frangais,"  31  vols.,  and  lesser  works.  Died  in 
Geneva,  184a. 

SLAVERY:  Slavery  is  the  first  condition  in 
which  laborers^  as  a  class  appear  in  history.  In 
the  hunter  period  of  our  human  history  the  con- 
queror does  not  enslave  his  vanquished  foe,  but 
slays  him  at  once;  in  the  pastoral  period  slaves 
are  generally  captured  only  to  be  sold ;  but  when 
sedentarv  Me  1>egins,  slavery  originates.  Espe- 
cially where  waruke  habits  prevail,  slaves  are 
procured  to  provide  food  for  their  military  mas- 
ters. Slaveiy  was  modified  wherever  theocrat- 
ic organizations  became  established,  and  only 
reached  its  extreme  form  where  the  military 
order  dominated  the  sacerdotal.  Slavery  was 
an  advance  on  what  went  before.  It  was  in- 
finitely better  than  cannibalism,  or  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  captives  in  war.  It  may  be 
said  here  that  slave  was  originally  a  national 
name ;  it  meant  a  man  of  Slavonic  race  captured 
and  made  a  bondman  by  the  Germans.  Its  ulti- 
mate derivation  is  from  slava,  glory. 

Wherever  slavety  has  existed,  it  has  meant 
wrong,  injustice,  violence,  brutality,  engendered 
both  m  master  and  slave.    Prisoners  of  war,  held 
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for  debt,  or  self-sold — slaves  have  had  little  but 

cruel  treatment  until  their  emancipation  by  death. 

Hebrew  slavery  was  milder  than  that 

j^j         of  any  other  nation.    The  law  pro- 

^"^L  tected  the  slave  from  violence  and 
^^  from  permanent  bondage.  Every 
slave  was  to  be  emancipated  at  the 
seventh  year.  (See  Judaism.)  In  Greece  we  find 
slavery  fully  established  in  tfie  Homeric  period. 
War  captives  are  enslaved,  sold,  or  held  at  ran- 
som. Sometimes  the  women  only  are  saved  from 
slaughter.  Pirates  occasionally  kidnaped  free 
persons  and  sold  them  for  slaves  in  other  regions. 
Not  unfrequently  the  slave  would  be  of  nobler 
birth  than  his  owner.  The  men  slaves  were  made 
to  tiU  the  ground  and  tend  the  cattle,  and  the 
women  ^ves  to  perform  the  domestic  duties. 

It  is,  however,  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  study  slavery  as  it  appeared  later  in  his- 
toric Greece,  and  especially  at  Athens.  The 
sources  of  slavery  in  Greece  were:  (i)  Birth,  the 
enslavement  of  slaves'  children.  This  was  not  a 
common  source,  as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  buy  a 
slave  than  to  rear  one.  (2)  Sale  of  children  by 
their  free  parents.  (3)  Through  indigence  free- 
men sometimes  sold  themselves;  and  at  Athens, 
before  Solon,  an  insolvent  debtor  became  the 
slave  of  his  creditor.  (4)  Capture  in  war.  After 
Thebes  was  taken  by  Alexander,  30,000  women 
and  children  are  said  to  have  been  sold.  (5) 
Commerce.  There  was  a  systematic  slave-trade. 
The  principal  slave-markets  were  Athens,  Chios, 
Cyprus,  Samos,  and  Ephesus.  Thrace  was  the 
chief  source  of  supply.  Servile  labor  gradually 
displaced  free  labor,  not  only  in  agriculture  but 
in  manufactures  and  commerce  as  well.  Spec- 
ulators either  directly  employed  slaves  or  hired 
them  out  for  profit.  Athenaeus  gives  the  num- 
ber of  Athenian  slaves  as  400,000 ;  Hume,  how- 
ever, says  it  should  be  40,000. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  at  Athens  was  not 
as  bad  as  in  many  other  countries.  Privileges 
were  allowed  them  which  in  Rome  would  have 
been  termed  license.     Says  Dr.  Ingram: 

The  slave  was  introduced  with  certain  customary  rites 
into  his  position  in  the  family:  he  was  in  practise,  tho  not  by 
law,  permitted  to  accumulate  a  private  fund  of  his  own; 
his  marriaRe  was  also  recognized  ny  custom;  tho  in  general 
excluded  from  sacred  ceremonies  and  public  sacrifices,  slaves 
were  admissible  to  religious  associations  of  a  private  kind; 
there  were  some  popular  festivals  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  participate;  tney  had  even  special  ones  for  themselves, 
both  at  Athens  and  in  other  Greek  centers.  Their  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  family  tomb  of  their  master,  who  some- 
times erected  monuments  in  testimony  at  his  affection  and 
regret. 

The  Athenian  law  afforded  some  protection 
to  the  slave.  He  had  an  action  for  outrage, 
like  a  freeman;  and  if  killed  by  a  stranger  was 
avenged  as  a  citizen.  If  a  master  slew  a  slave, 
it  was  atoned  for  by  exile  and  religious  expiation. 
Even  when  the  slave  struck  back  and  killed  his 
master,  he  had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  magis- 
trate for  punishment.  There  were  several  ways 
in  which  a  slave  might  become  a  freeman:  by 
buying  his  freedom,  by  having  his  name  inscribed 
in  the  public  registers^  by  sale  or  donation  to  cer- 
tain temples,  by  proclamation  in  the  theater,  law 
court,  or  other  public  place,  or  by 
jjjj^^g      being    freely   emancipated    b^    his 
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master.    The  condition  of  the  Helots 


of  Laconia  was  peculiar.  They  were 
owned  by  the  State,  which  gave 
their  services  to  individuals.  The  domestic  serv- 
ants of  Sparta  were  all  Helots,  who  were  gener- 


ally serfs,  living  in  country  vilk^es  and  cultivat- 
ing the  land  of  their  masters.  They  had  homes, 
wives,  and  families;  could  acouire  property,  and 
could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country.  '  They 
were  employed  in  public  works,  and  also  served 
as  light-armed  troops  in  war.  They  were  never 
trusted  by  the  Spartans,  and  on  one  occasion 
2,000  Helots,  who  had  distingtiished  themselves 
by  their  courage  on  the  battlefield,  were  foully 
massacred. 

But  it  was  in  Rome  that  slavery  found  its  most 
natural  and  relatively  legitimate  state — Rome 
in  its  later  rather  thai)  in  its  earlier  days,  when 
the  farmer  and  his  slave  worked  in  the  field  side 
by  side.  But  the  growth  of  wealth  through  con- 
quest created  a  demand  for  slave-labor,  and  sep- 
arated the  owners  from  the  necessity  to  labor. 
Immense  numbers  of  slaves  were  sold  after  every 
war.  Cassar  on  one  occasion  in  Gaul  sold  63 ,000 ; 
and  in  Epirus  150,000  were  sold  by  Paulus  after 
his  victory.  By  the  Jewish  war  the  Romans 
acquired  9^,000  slaves,  besides  slaughtering 
thousands  m  the  arena.  The  Roman  writers 
sp>eak  of  some  masters  who  possest  400  slaves, 
and  of  one  who  owned  as  many  as  4,116.  Blair 
fixes  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen  as  three 
to  one  in  the  Roman  world.  According  to  this 
calculation  there  would  have  been  in  Italy,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  6,944,000  freemen  and  30,832,- 
000  slaves.  The  original  Roman  law  allowed  the 
master  the  power  of  life  and_  death  over  his 
slaves;  he  was  an  absolute  and  irresponsible  des- 
pot. The  slave  could  not  legally  possess  property, 
tho  in  practise  he  was  often  permitted  to  enjoy 
and  even  accumulate  chance  earnings.  Slave 
marriage  was  tolerated  without  being  made  legal; 
and  thus  a  slave  was  not  deemed  capable  of 
the  crime  of  adultery.  By  general  sanction  and 
custom,  however,  the  marriage  relation  was 
strengthened,  and  the  names  of  husband  and  wife 
were  commonly  used  in  reference  to  slaves.  For 
committing  any  state  offense  they  were  punished 
with  death.  In  law  they  could  not  be  examined 
as  witnesses,  except  by  torture.  An  accused 
slave  could  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  tribunes; 
nor  could  he  accuse  his  master  except  on  the 
gravest  crimes. 

As  to  their  treatment,  many  Romans  favored 
a  certain  familiarity  and  friendliness  of  inter- 
course with  their  bondmen,  but  not  such  as  to 
diminish  the  profit  derived  from  their  labor. 
The  wide  extent  of  the  rural  estates  rendered 
personal  knowledge  or  oversight  of  the  slaves 
difficult,  and  by  degrees  chains  came  to  be  used, 
worn  day  and  liight.  Even  in  private  houses  tbe 
porter  was  chained  near  the  door.  The  master 
had  his  domestic  favorites,  and  sometimes  the 
attachment  was  one  of  mutual  affection.  During 
the  wars  slaves  showed  in  noted  instances  the 
most  noble  and  devoted  fidelity  to  their  owners. 
The  bondmen  who  were  outside  the  household 
had,  however,  the  greater  freedom  of  action. 

In  the  mines,  where  slaves  were  sent  by  specu- 
lators, men  and  women  worked  half  naked,  in 
chains,  and  goaded  by  the  curse  and  lash  of  over- 
seers. Cato  advised  the  farm  lords  to  get  rid  of 
their  old  oxen  and  old  slaves,  as  well  as  of  their 
sick  ones.  Sick  slaves  were  commonly  exposed 
on  an  island  in  the  Tiber.  In  the  arena  ^aves 
were  exposed  to  every  torture  and  indignity  that 
the  devilish  invention  of  their  conquerors  could 
devise.  To  furnish  an  hour's  amusement  to  the 
titled  aristocrats  and  langruid  idlers  of  "society," 
they  were  torn  ati<|„^^g;lfd,^jt9,bl<}9dy  sht^ 
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lessness  by  wild  beasts  from  Africa,  and  com- 
pelled to  stab,  hack,  strangle,  and  disembowel 
each  other.  No  one  has  fully  written,  or  will  ever 
write,  their  sufferings.  Slaves  are  not  historians, 
and  those  whose  scanty  and  unsympathetic  chron- 
icles comprize  our  only  information  saw  little  in 
their  system  of  bondage  to  deplore.  As  com- 
pared with  Greece,  Rome  provided  greater 
facilities  of  emancipation.  "No  Roman  slave," 
says  Blair,  "needed  to  despair  of  becoming  both 
a  ireeman  and  a  citizen."  It  was  often  a  pecu- 
niary advantage  to  the  master  to  liberate  his  slave ; 
he  obtained  a  payment  which  enabled  him  to 
purchase  a  sutetitute,  and  at  the  same  time 
gained  a  client. 

But  it  is  not  until  the  second  centuiv  of  the 
Christian  era  that  we  notice  a  marked  change 
with  respect  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  not 
<mly  in  sentiment  but  in  law  as  well.  The  vic- 
tory of  moral  ideas  became  apparent.  Dio  Chrys- 
ostom,  the  adviser  of  Trajan,  is  the  first  Greek 
writer  who  has  pronounced  the  principle  of  sla- 
very to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  When 
Rome  felt  that  industrial  was  soon  to  succeed 
military  activity,  it  gradually  prepared  the  way 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  oy  honoring  the 
freedmen,  by  facilitating  manumissions,  and  by 
protecting  the  slave  from  his  master.  Diocletian 
forbade  a  freeman  to  sell  himself.  Man-stealers 
were  punished  with  death.  The  insolvent  debtor 
was  withdrawn  from  the  power  of  the  creditor. 
The  atrocious  mutilation  of  boys  and  young  men 
was  stopped.  Hadrian  abolished  the  under- 
ground pnsons  and  took  away  from  the  masters 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  In  the  reign  of  Nero 
magistrates  had  been  instructed  to  hear  the  com- 
plaint of  an  ill-treated  slave.  Marcus  Aurelius 
Drought  the  relations  between  master  and  slave 
more  directly  under  the  control  of  law  and  public 
opinion;  and  while  a  slave's  oath  could  not  be 
taken,  he  was  allowed  to  speak. 

While  the  Christian  Church  did  not  at  once 
denounce  slavery  as  a  social  crime;  while  it  recog- 
nized the  institution,  and  allowed  ecclesiastics 
to  own  slaves,  it  created  sentiments  favorable  to 
their  humane  treatment,  and  planted  the  seeds 
from  which  emancipation  finally  sprang.  (See 
Chukch  and  Social  Reform.) 

Gradually  the  slave  came  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  servant  tied  to  the  soil,  i.  e.,  a  serf. 
(See  Feudalism.)  The  early  forms  of  serfdom 
differed  little  from  mild  slavey,  but  by  de- 
grees improved,  till  at  last  serfdom  itself  dis- 
appeared. Yet,  soon  after  this,  the  new  system 
ot  colonial  slavery  appears,  which  was  no  nec- 
essary stage  of  human  development,  but  a  mon- 
strous moral,  political,  and  social  aberration, 
'which  resulted  ui  nothing  but  evil.  In  144a  the 
Portuguese  began  to  trade  in  slaves,  fitting  out  a 
number  of  ships,  and  building  forts  on  the  African 
coast.  After  the  discovery  of  America,  Columbus 
proposed  an  exchange  of  his  Carib  prisoners  for 
five  stock.  He  urgM  that  by  this  exchange  in- 
fidels would  be  converted,  the  royal  treasury  en- 
riched by  a  duty  on  Caribs,  and  the  colonists  sup- 
plied with  live  stock  free  of  expense.  In  1494  he 
sent  home  500  Indian  prisoners;  but  Isabella 
himianely  ordered  them  to  be  sent  back.  The 
Bishop  of  Chiapa,  to  protect  the  Indians  from 
cruelty,  advised  the  importation  of  negro  slaves 
into  tne  Spanish  colonies,  and  his  advice  was  un- 
fortunately adopted.  Some  Genoese  merchants 
bought  the  right  of  supplying  America  with  ne- 
groes, and  thus  b^;an  that  odious  commerce  be- 


tween Africa  and  America,  which  increased  to 
such  an  amazing  extent. 

Captain  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  English- 
man who  engaged  in  the  hateful  traffic,  tho  for  a 
long  time  the  English  trsiders  sup- 
Kodani  P^'^^  °"^y  ^^  Spanish  settlements 
_j^^  with  slaves.  In  1620  slavery  began  in 
Jamestown,  Va.,  among  the  tobacco 
planters.  It  increased  rapidly  until, 
in  1790,  the  State  of  Virginia  alone  contained 
300,000  negroes.  For  a  long  time  the  British 
slave-trade  was  in  the  hands  of  excltisive  com- 
panies, but  by  an  act  of  tiie  first  year  of  William 
and  Mary  it  became  free  and  open  to  all.  Be- 
tween 1680  and  1700  about  140,000  negroes  were 
exported  bjr  the  African  Company,  and  160,000 
more  by  private  adventurers.  The  total  import, 
from  1680  to  1786,  into  all  British  colonies  in 
America,  has  been  estimated  at  2,130,000. 
Shortly  before  the  War  of  Independence  the 
British  slave-trade  reached  its  utmost  extension, 
the  number  of  slave-ships  being  at  least  193. 
During  the  war  the  trade  decreased,  but  revived 
at  its  termination.  More  than  half  the  trade 
was  at  this  time  in  British  hands.  The  demand 
for  slaves  by  European  colonies  reduced  the 
tribes  of  the  African  seacoast  to  a  pitiable  con- 
dition. All  that  was  shocking  in  the  barbarism 
of  the  savage  was  multiplied  and  intensified  by 
the  horrors  of  the  trafiic.  There  was  the  utmost 
recklessness  of  human  life,  and  indifference  to 
misery  and  torture.  The  mode  of  capturing 
slaves  killed  its  thousands;  and  the  middle  pas- 
sage its  tens  of  thousands. 

Exclusive  of  the  slaves  who  died  before  they 
sailed  from  Africa,  i3Jr  per  cent  were  lost  during 
their  passage  to  the  West  Indies ;  at  Jamaica  4} 
per  cent  died  while  in  the  harbors  or  before  the 
sale,  and  one  third  more  in  the  "seasoning." 
Thus,  out  of  every  lot  of  100  shipped  from  Africa, 
17  died  in  about  nine  weeks,  and  not  more  than 
50  lived  to  be  effective  laborers  in  the  islands. 
The  circumstances  of  their  subsequent  life  on  the 
plantations  were  not  favorable  to  the  increase  of 
their  numbers.  In  Jamaica  there  were,  in  1690, 
40,000;  from  that  year  till  1830  there  were  im- 
ported 800,000 ;  yet  at  the  latter  date  there  were 
only  340,000  in  the  island. 

But  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  nature  of  the  slave-trade  began  to  be 
understood,  all  that  was  best  in  Great  Britain  was 
shocked  at  its  atrocities. 

The  honor  of  taking  the  first  practical  action 
against  slavery  belongs  to  the  Quakers,  and 
especially  to  their  founder— George  Fox. 

In  1727  they  declared  it  to  be  "not  a  com- 
mendable or  allowed"  practise;  in  176 1  they  ex- 
cluded from  their  society  all  who  should  be  found 
concerned  in  it,  and  issued  appeals  to  their  mem- 
bers and  the  public  against  tte  system.  In  1 783 
there  was  formed  among  them  an  association 
"  for  the  relief  and  liberation  of  the  negro  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  discouragement  of 
the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa."  This  was 
the  first  society  established  in  England  for  the 
putpose.  The  Quakers  in  America  had  taken 
action  on  the  subject  still  earlier  than  those  in 
England.     (For  America,  see  Abolitionists.) 

In  1787  a  committee  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  was  formed,  with  Granville  Sharp 
as  president,  and  after  twenty  years  of  persistent 
labor  it  met  with  complete  success.  On  March 
25,  1807,  a  bill  was  passed  which  enacted  that  no 
vessel  should  depart  for  slaves  from  any  port 
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within  the  British  dominions  after  May  i,  1807; 
and  that  no  slaves  should  be  landed  in  the  colonies 
after  March  i,  1808. 

As  to  France,  the  abolition  of  its  slave-trade 
was  preceded  by  stormy  struggles  and  deplorable 
excesses.  The  French  law  was,  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  humane  in  its  general 
spirit,  but  was  habitually  disregarded  by  the 
planters.  In  1788  a  society  was  formed  in  Paris 
under  the  presidency  of  Condorcet,  which  aimed 
to  suppress  slavery  itself.  The  motive  and  im- 
pulse of  this  movement  were  not  avowedly  Chris- 
tian, as  in  England;  but  its  cause  was  rather  the 
enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  pervaded  France 
during  the  revolutionary  period.  In  spite  of  the 
"DecEiration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  in  Aug., 
1789,  the  French  system  of  negro  slavery  contin- 
ued. St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  was  the  chief  French 
colony  employing  slaves.  In  1791  there  were 
480,000  blacks,  34,000  mulattoes,  and  only  30,000 
whites.  In  August  of  this  year  a  rebellion  of  the 
negroes  broke  out,  marked  by  brutal  excesses  on 
both  sides.  For  years  it  raged  with  varying  suc- 
cess, until  in  1798  the  negroes,  under  Toussaint 
rOuverture,  secured  entire  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  African  liberator  has  been  called 
the  noblest  type  ever  produced  by  the  negro  race. 
Slavery  was  abolished,  and  the  whole  population 
began  to  rise  in  civilization  and  comtort.  In 
1825  the  independence  of  the  island  was  formally 
recognized  by  France;  and  thus  the  negro  race 
obtamed  its  first  independent  settlement  outside 
of  Africa. 

To  Denmark  belongs  the  honor  of  first  abolish- 
ing the  slave-trade,  which  it  did  by  a  royal  prohi- 
bition on  May  16,  1792.  In  1794  the  United 
States  first  forbade  American  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  the  foreign  trade  in  slaves;  and  in  1808  an 
act  came  into  force  which  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves.  It  was  provided  at  the  Vienna 
Congrress  that  the  trade  should  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  English  slave- 
trade  was  stopt,  several  circumstances  combined 
to  greatly  increase  the  traffic  and  aggravate  its 
evils. 

In  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  British 
cruisers  the  traders  made  great  efforts  to  carry  as 
many  slaves  as  possible  in  every  voyage,  and  prac- 
tised atrocities  to  get  rid  of  the  slaves  when  cap)- 
ture  was  imminent.  It  was,  besides,  the  interest 
of  the  cruisers,  who  shared  the  price  of  the  cap- 
tured slave-ship,  rather  to  allow  the  slaves  to  be 
taken  on  board  than  to  prevent  their  being 
shipped  at  all.  Thrice  as  great  a  number  of  ne- 
groes as  before,  it  was  said,  was  exported  from 
Africa,  and  two  thirds  of  these  were  murdered  on 
the  high  seas.  It  was  found  also  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  British  slave-trade  did  not  lead  to  an 
improved  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  slaves  were  overworked  now  that 
fresh  supplies  were  stopt,  and  their  numbers 
rapidly  decreased. 

It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  evil 

could  be  prevented  only  by  total  prohibition  of 

the  whole  traffic.     The  conscience  of 

Aholitiaii     *^^  nations  began  to  awaken ;  and  the 

lawfulness  of  slavery  became  a  matter 

of  discussion.     Buxton,  in  response 

to  an  appeal  from  Wilberforce,  moved,  in  1823, 

that  the   House   should   consider  the   state   of 

slavery  in  British  colonies.     His  project  was  one 

of  gradual  abolition,  by  introducing  a  kind  of 

serfdom,  and  freeing  the  children  of  the  slaves. 

Altho  the  struggle  was  continued  by  many  noble 


and  able  men,  it  made  little  progress  until  i8a8,  j 
when  free  negroes  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  legal 
equality  with  the  whites.  Two  years  later  tiie 
British  public  aroused  itself  at  last;  and  in  1833 
Earl  Grey  carried  a  motion  through  the  House 
for  complete  abolition.  This  received  the  loyal 
assent  Aug.  28th.  A  sum  of  $100,000,000  was 
voted  as  compensation  to  the  planters;  and  a  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  for  seven  years  established 
as  a  transitional  preparation  for  liberty.  All 
children  under  six  years  of  age  were  to  be  at  once 
free,  and  provision  made  for  their  instruction. 
Immediate  liberation  was  carried  out  in  Antigua, 
and  public  tranquillity  was  never  so  unbroken  as 
during  the  following  year.  This  led  to  the  short- 
ening of  the  transition  period  in  the  other  colonies, 
and  gave  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  in  Aug.,  1838. 

The  other  European  states  one  by  one  followed 
this  example;  France  in  1848,  and  the  Dutch 
in  1863.  After  this  last  date  there  still  remained 
three  countries  in  which  the  slave  system  was 
undisturbed — Brazil,  Cuba,  and  the  U.  S.  The 
fathers  of  the  American  states  were  by  no  means 
defenders  of  slavery.  Wa-shington  provided  in 
his  will  for  the  emancipation  of  his  slaves,  and 
said  to  Jefferson  that  it  was  among  his  first  wishes 
to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery  in  his 
coxmtry  might  be  abolished  by  law.  John  Adams 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  system;  while 
Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Patrick  Henry 
reprobated  the  principle  of  it.  Jefferson  declared 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  institution  he  trembled 
for  his  country,  when  he  remembered  that  God 
was  just.  In  the  Constitution,  which  was  drawn 
up  at  Philadelphia,  1787,  the  sentiments  of  the 
framers  were  against  slavery;  but  through  tiie  in- 
sistence of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  it  was 
recognized.  The  words  "slave"  and  "slavery," 
tho,  were  excluded  from  the  Constitution,  because, 
as  Madison  explained,  they  did  not  choose  to  ad- 
mit the  right  of  property  m  man,  in  direct  terms. 
Soon  after  the  union  was  formed  the  Northern 
states,  beginning  with  Vermont,  either  abolished 
slavery  or  adopted  measures  that  led  to  aboli- 
tion; but  this  simply  transferred  the  slaves  to 
the  markets  of  the  South.  Step  by  step  the 
slave  power  for  a  long  tin\e  increased  in  influence. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana — includiiu;  the 
state  so  named,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  I^nsas 
— (i  803) ,  tho  not  made  in  its  interest ;  the  Missouri 
compromise  (1830),  the  annexation  of  Texas 
(184s),  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (1850),  the  Kan- 
sas-I^ebraska  Bill  (1854),  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
(1856),  the  attempts  to  acquire  Cuba  (1854)  and 
to  reopen  the  foreign  slave-trade  (1859-60),  were 
the  principal  steps — only  some  of  them  successful 
— in  its  career  of  aggression.  They  roused  a  de- 
termined spirit  of  opposition,  founded  on  deep- 
seated  convictions.  The  pioneer  of  the  more  re- 
cent abolitionist  movement  was  Benjamin  Lundv. 
He  was  followed  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Efi- 
jah  P.  Lovejoy,  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner, 
John  Brown,  all  of  whom  were  in  their  several 
ways  leading  apostles  or  promoters  of  the  cause. 
The  best  intellect  of  America  outside  the  region 
of  practical  politics  has  been  on  the  antislavery 
side.  William  E.  Channing,  R.  W.  Emerson,  the 
poets  Bryant,  Longfellow,  preeminently  Whittier, 
and  more  recently  Whitman,  have  spoken  on  this 
theme  with  no  uncertain  sound.  The  South,  and 
its  partizans  in  the  North,  made  desperate  efforts 
to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  institution,  and  even  the  Christian 
churches  in  the  slave  states  used  their  influence 
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in  favof  of  the  maintenance  of  slavery.  But  in 
spite  of  every  such  effort  opinion  steadily  grew. 
(See  Abolitionists.) 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (q.  v.),  in  her 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  deeply  stirred  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  North  against  slavery.  Fmally, 
it  became  evident  that  the  question  could  not  be 
settled  without  an  armed  conflict.  When  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  made  president  in  Nov.,  i860, 
this  was  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  South. 
While  the  North  took  up  arms  at  first  simply  to 
maintain  the  union,  it  was  soon  recognized  that 
the  real  issue  of  the  conflict  was  the  life  or  death 
of  the  slave  system.  In  1862  the  slave  system 
of  the  territories  was  abolished  by  Congress; 
three  years  later  the  war  closed;  and  on  Jan.  i, 
1863,  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  of  free- 
dom. A  constitutional  amendment  was  passed 
in  1865  abolishing  and  forever  prohibiting  slavery 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

In  Brazil  there  were,  in  1835,  2,100,000  slaves. 
In  1880  Joachim  Nabuco,  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  more 
rapid  liberation  of  slaves,  and  for  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  in  Brazil  by  Jan.  i,  1890. 
This  plan  was  carried  into  effect. 

In  Russia  the  original  rural  population  con- 
sisted of  slaves,  free  agricultural  laborers,  and 
peasants  proper.  Czar  Paul  (1796-1801)  com- 
manded that  serfs  should  work  for  their  masters 
only  three  days  a  week;  but  no  decisive  measures 
were  taken  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  II. 
(1858).  That  emperor  set  a  plan  in  motion 
which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in 
March,  1861.     (See  Russia.) 

Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Mohammedan  East, 
is  not  of  the  field,  but  of  the  household.     Slaves 
are  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  with  ten- 
derness and  affection.     The  Koran 

Kodan     teaches    kindliness    and    sympathy, 
_j^^      and  encourages  manumissions.     But, 
standing  behind  this  comparatively 
mild  and  humane  bondage,  is  the 
slave-trade  with  all  its  cruelties.     Turkey  has 
frequently  declared  slavery  to  be  illegal,  but  has 
been  too  lax  and  nerveless  to  enforce  its  decla- 
rations. 

The  principal  centers  from  which  slaves  are 
now  furnished  to  Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
Arabia  are  three  in  number:  (1)  The  Sudan, 
south  of  the  Great  Desert,  seems  to  be  yet  a  vast 
hunting-ground;  10,000  annually  are  marched 
to  Pezzan,  enduring  unimaginable  sufferings. 
The  desert  highways  are  white  with  their  bones. 
The  total  number  of  slaves  in  Morocco  is  about 
50,000.  (2)  The  basin  of  the  Nile,  extending 
toward  the  great  lakes.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and 
Colonel  Gordon  checked  the  traffic  here  for  a 
while,  but  since  the  Sudan  revolt  slave-capturing 
has  flourished  almost  unmolested.  (3J  The  Por- 
tuguese possessions  on  the  East  Amcan  coast. 
The  Portuguese  appear  to  be  the  most  deter- 
mined upholders  of  the  system,  and  are  intensely 
hated  by  the  natives.  In  1880  it  was  estimated 
that  about  3,000  slaves  were  exported  annually 
■from  this  region. 

Both  Clarkson  and  Buxton  realized  that  the 
only  effectual  preventive  of  slavery  would  be 
the  establishment  in  Africa  of  legitir^iate  com- 
merce. It  was  hoped  that  Sierra  Leone  and 
Liberia  would  serve  this  purpose;  but  they  have 
not  been  successes  in  that  line.  In  Sept.,  1876, 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  called  a  conference  of 
geographers  to  consider  the  question  of  the  ex- 


ploration and  civilization  of  Africa  by  means  of 
commerce,  and  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave-trade. 
An  International  African  Association  was  formed, 
six  European  nations  being  r^resented.  Vari- 
ous expeditions  have  been  made  through  the  in- 
land districts,  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
Stanley  along  the  Kongo.  The  Kongo  Free  State 
was  formed.  In  1884  an  international  conference 
held  at  Berlin  declared  that  "these  regions  shall 
not  "he  used  as  markets  or  routes  of  transit  for 
the  trade  in  slaves,  no  matter  of  what  race;  we 
bind  ourselves  to  put  an  end  to  this  trade  and 
punish  those  engaged  in  it."  The  population  of 
the  Kongo  Free  State  is  estimated  at  42,608,000. 

At  first  the  new  enterprise  was  conducted 
along  humane  and  benevolent  lines;  but  about 
1903  several  investigators  reported  that  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  were  being  practised  upon 
the  natives.  A  strong  indictment  of  the  Belgian 
Government  was  made.  The  King  of  Belgium 
has  denied  that  these  cruelties  exist,  but  no  evi- 
dence has  been  given  which  offsets  that  of  the 
investigators.  The  mutilation  of  the  Kongo  na- 
tives is  at  present  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  world, 
for  which  no  excuse  can  be  made.  (See  Kongo 
Question.) 

In  1890  a  general  act  was  agreed  upon  by  all 

Earties  (including  Turkey,  Persia,  Kongo  Free 
tate,  and  Zanzibar,  with  the  U.  S.  and  all  the 
greater  European  powers)  on  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

(i)  A  civilized  protectorate  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  African  territories. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  strong  stations  by 
each  power  in  its  own  territory  to  repress  slave- 
hunting. 

(3>  4.  5)  The  development  of  Central  Africa 
by  roads,  railways,  steamboats,  with  fortified 
posts  and  telegraphs. 

(6)  The  organization  of  expeditions  and  flying 
columns  to  protect  them  and  support  repressive 
action. 

(7)  The  restriction  of  the  importation  of  mod- 
em firearms  and  ammunition  through  the  slave- 
trade  territory. 

On  the  Indian  Ocean  and  along  Madagascar 
the  powers  also  agreed  to  put  down  slave-trading 
in  small  vessels. 

(See  also  Abolitionists;  Christianity;  So- 
cial Reform.)  H.  N.  Casson. 

Rbfbrbncb:  A  History  of  Slavtry  and  S*rfdom  (1805),  by 
J.  K.  Ingram,  an  expansion  of  bis  article  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Brilannica  on  which  this  article  is  mainly  based. 

SLIDING  SCALE:  Wages  are  said  to  be  on  a 
"sliding  scale"  when  an  agreement  is  made  be- 
tween an  employer  and  employees  that  the  wages 
shall  rise  and  fml  with  selling  prices  in  the  trada 
concerned.  This  form  of  wage  agreement  has 
been  considerablv  favored  by  some  of  the  older 
and  stronger  trade- unions  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  the  mining  and  iron  and  steel 
trades.  It  was  long  ago  adopted  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
Xq.  v.),  and  has  often  prevented  wage  disputes. 
It  has  not,  however,  proved  itself  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory, because  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
prices  going  so  low  as  to  carry  wages  below  the 
living  point.  Hence  the  agritation  for  the  "mini- 
mum wage"  (q.  v.).     (See  also  Arbitration.) 

SLUMS:  A  name  loosely  given  to  crowded, 
squalid  quarters,  or  dirty  back  streets  or  alleys, 
occupied  by  the  poor  and  wretched,  and  often  by 
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criminals  or  seniicriminals.  There  is  no  clear 
dividing  line,  however,  between  slums  and  poor 
tenements.  (For  statistics,  see  articles  Tene- 
ments and  Overcrowding.)  We  give  here  a 
few  representative  quotations  from  informed 
social  students  and  workers.  Referring  to  what 
is  known  in  New  York  City  as  the  **lung  block,** 
because  of  its  numerous  cases  of  consumption — 
a  block  bounded  by  Cherry,  Catharine,  Hamilton, 
and  Market  Streets,  yet  sufficiently  near  the  East 
River  and  an  open  area  to  have  their  fresh  air — 
Ernest  Poole  says,  in  *'A  Handbook  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis"  (1903) : 

For  a  month  I  went  through  it  with  health  and  tenement 
inspectors,  as  a  settlement  visitor  one  week,  as  a  "fresh-air 
man  "  the  next.  I  used  th  is  one  block  as  a  center,  not  to  prove 
but  to  image  what  has  already  been  proved  all  through  the 
civilised  world,  to  image  the  three  great  evils  we  must  fight 
in  the  tenements.  These  evils  are  congestion,  dissipation, 
infection. 

That  the  plague  spreads  with  congestion  has  long  been 
proved  beyond  tne  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  spreads  even  faster 
than  the  crowd  pours  in.  So  it  is  in  the  block  we  have  taken. 
It  stands  in  one  of  the  most  congested  wards  of  the  most 
crowded  city  in  the  world,  and  this  Seventh  Ward  is  steadily, 
swiftly  packing  closer.  Between  1890  and  1900  the  density 
of  its  alreadv  crowde<l  population  increased  no  less  than  65 
per  cent.  Now  it  holds  478  humans  to  an  acre.  The  lung 
block  alone  holds  nearly  4,000,  not  to  mention  dogs,  cats, 
parrots,  and  one  weakened  old  monkey.  Of  the  humans  some 
400  are  babies. 

It  is  a  block  packed  close  with  huge,  grimy  tenements; 
these  tenements  are  honeycombed  with  rooms;  these  rooms 
are  homes  for  people.  To  squeeze  in  more  homes  light  and 
air  are  slowly  snut  out.  Hails,  courts,  air-shafts,  are  all  left 
cramped  and  deep  and  sunless. 

It  is  a  block  of  a  thousand  homes.  Through  halls,  in 
rooms,  on  stairways,  in  courts,  in  shafts,  and  out  on  fire-es- 
capes are  sprinkled  the  400  babies.  At  the  a^e  of  two  they 
are  found  alone  in  the  street,  already  imbibing  its  deep,  mud- 
dy wisdom.  So  this  muddy  street  overflows  into  the  home. 
It  is  hard  for  the  home  to  keep  wholesome  and  pure.  Things 
and  people — good  and  bod — have  only  partitions  between 
them. 

In  a  block  so  congested  the  plague  spreads  swiftly.  In  the 
past  nine  years  alone  this  block  has  reported  265  cases. 
From  doctors,  druggists,  and  all  others  who  know,  I  gathered 
that  this  is  but  half  the  true  number. 

In  a  block  so  congested  dissipation  comes  easy.  Foul  air. 
darkness,  wretched  surroundings — these  work  on  the  home  by 
day  and  by  night.  Here  a  thousand  homes  struggle  on, 
while  hundreds  yield  and  sink,  and  so  pollute  the  others.  So 
come  squalid  homes  and  wretched  meals.  So  comes  the 
humorous,  shattered  old  chap  who  told  me,  "I  ain't  never  sober 
but  whin  I  gits  out  of  bed."  So  come  htmdreds  of  others, 
men  and  women,  yotmg  and  old;  drunk,  bestial,  vile,  forever 
steadily  sinkiiu^.  "Hard  drinking  triples  susceptibility  to  con- 
sumption." This  is  seen  most  of  all  in  the  Irish;  hence  among 
the  Irish  the  death-rate  from  the  plague  is  twice  that  of  any 
other  white  nationalitv  The  Jews,  with  their  strict  habits, 
their  dietary  laws,  and  a  certain  standard  of  cleanliness  en- 
forced by  a  ri^id  religion,  show  the  lowest  death-rate  of  all, 
tho  this  is  rising  as  they  become  tenementized.  At  present 
the  Ituig  block  has  only  Jews  on  the  Market  Street  end,  and 
among  them  we  found  hardly  a  case  of  consumption.  The 
body  of  the  block  is  packed  with  Irish  and  Italians,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  twelve  other  peoples.  All  these  image  best  the 
dissipation,  the  shattered  vitality  which  eats  into  savings, 
starves  the  home,  then  gives  the  plague  easy  entnuioe,  ana 
makes  it  a  constant  danger  to  all  in  the  family. 

Says  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  ("The  Challenge  of  the 
City,"  1907),  and  basing  his  statements  mainly 
on  the  reports  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement- 
House  Commission  and  "The  Tenement- House 
Problem"  (R.  W.  De  Forest  and  L.  Veitler, 
1903): 

According  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement- 
House  Commission  2.372,079  persons,  or  two  thirds  of  the 
city's  population,  were  then  living  in  New  York's  83,653 
tenement-houses.  This  is  a  larger  population  than  can  be 
found  in  any  one  of  thirty-six  of  our  great  states.^ 

Every  one  of  these  tenement  dwellers  is  living  in  an  en- 
vironment more  or  less  unfavorable  to  a  normal  life.  In 
these  tenement-houses  have  lieen  found  350.000  dark  interior 
rooms.  _  These  rooms  depend  for  liRht  and  ventilation  on 
connecting  outer  rooms  or  on  air-shafts.  The  so-called  "air- 
shaft"  is  really  a  well  of  stagnant,  foul  air,  about  38  inches 
wide,  50  or  60  feet  long,  and  extending  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  often  60  or  70  feet  or  more.  "  The 
tenants  often  use  the  air-shaft  as  a  receptacle  for  garbage  and 


all  sorts  of  refuse  and  indescribable  filUs  thrown  oat  of  the 
windows,  and  this  mass  of  filth  is  often  allowed  to  leznain, 
rotting  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  for  weeks  without  being 
cleaned  out."  So  vile  are  the  resulting  odors  that  many 
oi  the  fifty  cr  sixty  windows  opening  into  the  shaft  must  often 
be  closed  and  sometimes  they  are  permanently  nailed  up. 

A  maiority  oi  the  hallways  are  pit^  darK,  and  any  coe 
entering  from  the  street  must  grope  nis  way  atong  the  wall  as 
best  he  can  and  stumble  up  the  stairs.  In  these  nalhravs  are 
common  sinks  and  closets,  which  are  sure  to  become  filtny.  as 
no  one  can  see  the  dirt.  Moreover,  where  there  are  many 
to  contribute  to  the  dirt,  any  one  disposed  to  be  cleanly  soon 
thinks  it  is  useless  to  try. 

In  the  ten-foot  yard  behind  the  "doub1e-decl»is.'*  as  we 
are  told  b;:^  an  inspector,  "there  is  a  perfect  rain  of  refuse 
from  the  windows  of  the  ten  or  fourteen  apartxzients  above." 
while  "many  cellars  have  the  floor  covered  with  dirt  and  rub- 
bish from  a  small  la/er  upward  to  a^  feet,  besides  sweepings, 
ash^  and  rubbish  m  heaps." 

*'  They  are  centers  of  disease,  poverty,  vice,  and  crime.  AB 
the  conditions  which  surrotmd  diildhood,  youth,  and  woman- 
hood in  New  York's  crowded  tenement  quarters  make  for  un- 
righteousness. .  .  .  The  most  terrible  of  all  ...  is  the  in- 
discriminate herding  of  all  kinds  of  people  in  close  contact, 
the  fact  that,  mingled  with  the  drunlnn,  the  dissolute,  the  im- 
provident, the  diseased,  dwell  the  great  mass  of  the  respect- 
able working  men  of  the  city  with  their  families."  There  is 
little  wonder  that  when  the  Buffalo  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  of  1000  examined  into  teneoKnt- 
house  conditions  in  New  York  after  "several  days  of  silent 
amazement,"  they  exclaimed:  "New  York  should  be  abc^ 
ished." 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  went  with  a  city 
missionary  on  a  midnight  tour  01  exploration,  which  he  thus 
describes:  "A  few  steps  out  of  Broadway  we  came  to  the 
vilest  dens  of  infamy.  In  one  room^  not  more  than  zo  by 
ja,  we  came  upon  eighteen  human  bein^,  men  and  women, 
black  and  wnite,  American  and  foreign-bom.  who  there 
ate,  slept,  and  lived.  In  that  room  we  found  a  wooaan  of 
the  highest  refinement  and  culture  with  a  UAed  dress  of  a 
courtezan  upon  her  dishonored  body;  a  former  leader  in  Uie 
Salvation  Army,  a  woman  of  sweet  song,  half  drunk;  a  sncff- 
ing,  disgusting  negro  wench;  an  opium-eating,  licentious  Ital- 
ian, etc.  I  Out  oT that  den  had  been  rescued  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  this  country  ever  produced; 
and  there  had  been  found  a  daughter  d  a  Brooldyn  clergyman 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  her  whereabouts.** 

The  evils  of  modem  citj  life  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  American  cities.  (See  Housing  in 
Great  Britain,  Nebd  of.) 

Says  Professor  Huxley  ("Social  Diseases  and 
Worse  Remedies"); 

"Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  populatioa 
of  all  ^rreat  industrial  centers,  whether  in  this  or  other  coun- 
tries, is  aware  that,  amid  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  that 
population,  la  miskre  reigns  supreme.  ...  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  a  philanthropist,  and  I  have  a 
special  horror  of  all  sorts  of  sentunental  rhetoric:  I  am  mex^y 
trying  to  deal  with  facts,  to  some  extent  within  my  own 
knowledge,  and  further  evidenced  by  abtmdant  testimony,  as 
a  naturalist ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  mere  plain  truth  that  tJftrou^- 
out  industrial  Europe  there  is  not  a  single  large  manufacturing 
city  which  is  free  from  a  vast  mass  of  people  whose  condition  is 
exactly  that  described,  and  from  a  still  greater  mass  who,  liv- 
ing just  on  the  edge  of  the  social  swamp,  are  liable  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  it  by  any  lack  of  demand  for  their  produce. 
And.  with  every  addition  to  the  population,  the  multitude  al- 
ready sunk  in  the  pit  and  the  number  of  the  host  sliding 
toward  it  continually  increase." 

What  Professor  Huxley  means  by  la  mishv  is  apparent 
when  he  says  (idem):  "it  is  a  con<fitioD  in  whi^  the  food. 
warmth,  and  clothing  which  are  necessary  for  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  the  ftmctions  oi  the  body  in  their  normal  state  can- 
not be  obtained;  in  which  men.  women,  and  children  are 
forced  to  crowd  into  dens  wheron  decency  is  abolished  and 
the  most  ordinary  conditions  of  healthful  existence  are  im- 
possible ctf  attainment;  in  which  the  pleasures  within  reach 
are  reduced  to  bestiality  and  drunkenxilBss;  in  whidi  the  pains 
accumulate  at  compound  interest,  in  the  shape  of  starvation, 
disease,  stunted  development,  and  moral  degxmdatioo:  ia 
wtiidi  the  prospect  of  even  steady  and  honest  industry  is  a 
life  of  unsuccessful  battling  with  hunger,  rounded  by  a  pau- 
per's grave." 

Concerning  moral  conditions  in  the  tenements, 
the  Rev.  J.  O.  S.  Huntington  (long  resident  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York)  says: 


At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  inhabitants  of  a  1 
house  must  meet  one  another  in  the  entries  (somatimBS  leM 
than  3  feet  wide),  on  the  stairs,  at  the  sink  (there  is  but  oos 
on  each  fioor);  miist  see  into  one  another's  itxma  at  each 
person  goes  in  and  out;  must  use  the  roGf,thedoorway,the  yard 
m  common.     But  when  the  summer  heats  are  on,  and  men 
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and  women  crowd  togsther  on  the  top  of  the  house  wmiting  for 
a  breexe  to  come;  when  men  will  sit  all  night  on  a  aeat  in  the 
park  to  escape  the  closeness  o{  a  room  where  fire  has  been 
burning  ^  day  (not  for  cooking,  but  to  heat  the  irons  for  the 
laundry  or  the  tailor's  shop);  when  every  window  must  stand 
open  to  let  in  what  little  air  there  is;  then  it  may  be  seen  that 
privacy  in  a  tenement-house  is  not  much  more  poesible  than  in 
an  Eastern  caravansary  or  in  the  steerage  of  an  emigrant 
vessel.  At  such  a  time  every  loud  word  spoken  reaches  the 
eais  of  scores  of  people.  From  one  room  CQme  the  harsh 
tones  of  a  husband  and  wife  in  the  heat  of  a  "  family  quarrel," 
oaths  and  imprecations  ringing  out  on  the  fetid  air;  from  an- 
other window  come  the  shouts  and  frantic  laughter  of  men  and 
women  (God  pity  them  I)  trying  to  drown  their  misery  in 
liquor  from  the  gin-mill  on  the  comer;  while  from  the  roof  of  a 
neighboring  house  come  the  words  ol  a  ribald  song  flung  out 
shamelessly  to  M  within  hearing,  whether  they  choose  or  not. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  debasmg  enough,  in  many  of  these 
blocks  every  other  house  has,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  saloon  or 
rumshop,  from  which  the  smell  of  alcohol  issues  at  all  times; 
where  tne  monotonous  click  of  balls  on  the  pool-table  sounds 
till  after  midnight,  when  it  gives  place  to  thehowls  of  drunken 
men  turned  out  on  the  street;  and  past  the  door  of  which,  often 
open  into  the  entry,  every  pereon,  every  child  in  the  house 
must  pass  to  and  from  his  room.  .  .  . 

But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  abominations  of  the  sys- 
tem erf  tenement-house  life.  There  is  many  a  "home"  where 
a  boy  or  girl  over  fourteen  years  old  would  not  think  of  passing 
an  evoiing  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  Think  of  coming  back 
after  a  hard  day's  work  in  a  shop  to  find  the  onl)r  sitting-room 
half  filled  with  wash-tubs,  the  baby  crying,  children  squab- 
bling on  the  floor,  or  perhaps  tumbling  about  on  the  bed:  the 
walls  hung  with  the  soiled  clothes  and  dresses  of  the  family; 
the  whole  place  reeking  with  the  smell  of  fat  and  garlic  from 
the  hot  stove:  the  table  "set"  with  coarse,  broken  china, 
strewn  on  a  duty  board;  a  kerosene  lamp,  without  a  shade, 
smoking  in  the  middle;  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  brown  paper  in 
w^hich  It  was  wrapped  at  the  bakery,  and  a  coffee-pot  of 
black,  bitter  coffee.  That  is  the  scene  which  welcomes  many 
a  girl  or  boy.  Just  beginning- to  realise  how  differently  other 
people  Uve.  Is  it  strange  that  they  gulp  down  their  sugarless 
coffe^nd,  at  the  first  chance,  slip  out  into  the  street  beneath  ? 

1  am  quite  aware  that  much  of  what  1  have  written  will 
seem  overstated.  It  seems  so  to  me,  and  yet  I  know  that  it  is 
not.  Every  single  fact  has  been  verified  and  can  be  verified 
in  thousands  of  cases.  And  this  is  not  more  than  half  the 
truth  ...  of  the  horrors  of  a  stateof  things  where  manhood 
is  brutalized,  womanhood  dishonored,  childhood  poisoned  at 
its  very  source. 

SMALL,  ALBIOir  WOODBXTRY:  Professor  of 
sociology  and  head  of  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  bom  1854  at  Buckfield,  Me. 
Educated  in  public  schools  and  at  Colby  Univer- 
sity, 1876;  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  1879; 
studied  two  years  at  the  tmiversities  of  Berlin  and 
Leipsic;  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy  at  Colby  University, 
1881-88.  For  one  year  he  was  reader  in  history 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  received  the 
degree  of  PTi.D.,  whereupon  he  was  elected 
president  of  (Dolby  University,  1889-91.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion by  President  Harper,  and  has  Men  editor  of 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  since  its 
foundation.  Author:  "(General  Sociology,"  1905. 
Address:  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

SMITH,  ADAM:  Political  economist;  bom  in 
Kirkcaldy,  1723;  son  of  Adam  Smith,  controller 
of  the  ctistoms.  Studying  in  the  local  school  he 
showed  a  great  fondness  for  books.  In  1^37  he 
went  to  (Masgow  University  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hutcheson ;  in  1 740  he  went  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  taking  or- 
ders in  the  English  Church.  Returning  to  Kirk- 
caldy for  two  years,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1 748 
and  lectured  on  belles-lettres  under  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Karnes.  There  he  won  the  friendship  of 
David  Hume;  in  1 851  he  became  professor  of  logic 
at  Gla^fow ;  in  1 85  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy. 
His  first  work  as  an  author  were  two  articles  m 
1 7  5  S  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1759  appeared 
his  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments";  in  1762  he 
was  made  doctor  of  laws;  in  1763  he  took  charge 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  his  travete. 


He  spent  nearly  two  years  in  south  France ,  and  in  a 
short  time  passed  in  Paris  met  the  brilliant  writers 
there.  In  1 766  he  returned  to  England,  and  for 
ten  jrears  lived  at  Kirkcaldy  with  his  mother, 
woricing  on  his  great  work,  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
^Nature  and  Clauses  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  appeared  in  1 7  76.  The  next  two  years  were 
spent  in  i-ondon  in  literary  society,  but  in  1778 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
customs  m  Scotland,  and  fixt  his  residence  in 
Edinbureh;  in  1787  he  was  elected  lord  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  but  his  health 
gradually  failing,  he  died,  after  a  painful  illness, 
in  1790. 

SMITH,  CHARLES  SPRA6UE:  Director  of 
The  People's  Institute,  New  York  City ;  bom  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  1853;  graduated  Amherst  College, 
1874;  studied  in  Europe  till  1880;  1880-91  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages  and  foreign  litera- 
ture, and  was  organizer  of  Modern  Language 
Department  in  Columbia  University.  Pubhc  lec- 
turer from  1887;  in  1896  organized  the  Compara- 
tive Literature  Society,  and  in  1897  founded  the 
People's  Institute ;  member  of  various  civic  com- 
mittees. He  believes  the  time  has  come  for  com- 
munity (municipality,  State)  to  enlarge  its  control 
over  public-service  utilities  and  all  fields  of  activ- 
ity where  monopoly  can  establish  itself.  He  is  not 
opposed  to  socialism — but  favors  rather  the  ex- 
perimental advance  toward  socialization — with- 
out attempting  to  judge  beforehand  how  far  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  communal  interests.  Author  of  ' '  Barbizon 
Days";  "Working  with  the  People."  Address: 
318  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

SKOWDEBT,  PHILIP:  Member  British  Parlia- 
ment of  Independent  Labor  Party  for  Blackburn ; 
bom  1864  at  Cowling,  Yorkshire.  He  entered 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  1886;  was  maimed  for  life  by  a  bicycle 
accident,  and  had  to  leave.  During  his  conva- 
lescence he  took  up  socialistic  literature,  and  be- 
came a  vigorous  adherent  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party.  He  was  elected  four  times  to  the 
Oawling  Parish  Council,  also  three  times  on  the 
Keighley  Town  Council  and  School  Board.  In 
1898  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
ministrative Council  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  and  chairman  of  the  party  in  1900,  and  has 
since  addrest  meetings  all  over  England.  He 
is  a  good  speaker,  and  a  clear  and  logical  writer. 
He  stood  twice  for  Parliament,  and  was  elected  in 
1906.  Address:  75  Spencer  Place,  Leeds,  Eng- 
land. 

SOCIAL  COHTRACT:  According  to  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau to.  v.),  a  State  is  founded  by  a  "social  con- 
tract' between  its  members,  whereby  they,  tho 
formerly  living  in  a  "state  of  nature"  without 
laws,  agree  for  their  mutual  good  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  social  body  and  obey  its  constituted 
laws.  His  theory  is  a  development  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  early  thinkers,  and  is 
therefore  best  discust  in  connection  with  other 
views.  (See  articles  Natural  Rights;  Politi- 
cal Science;  Roussbau;  State.) 

SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC  FEDERATION,  THE 

(English),  was  founded  in  London  in  1881,  under 
the  name  of  the  Democratic  Federation,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  H.  M.  Hyndman,  Herbert 
Burrows,  Miss  Helen  Taylor    (stepdaughter   of 
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J.  S.  Mill),  and  others.  In  1884  it  became  an 
avowed  Socialist  body  and  took  its  present  name. 
It  entered  at  once  upon  strenuous  agitation,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  agitation  of  1886,  with  the 
so-c^Ied  Trafalgar  Square  demonstrations,  etc. 
To-day  it  has  small  but  energetic  branches  in  all 
the  prominent  English  cities  and  centers  of  trade. 
Wilfiam  Morris,  and  a  few  others  at  first  connected 
with  it,  left  it,  however,  in  1885,  to  form  a  Socialist 
Lea^e,  on  the  lines  of  a  more  communal  and  less 

Sarhamentarv  conception  of  socialism.  John 
lums,  Tom  Slann,  and  others  also  left  it  because 
of  the  policy  of  the  federation  in  antagonizing  all 
trade-union  and  political  agitation  not  avowedly 
connected  with  and  politically  supporting  Marx- 
ist socialism.  The  federation  has  thus  become 
the  one  organization  in  England  standing  dis- 
tinctly for  Marxist  socialism.  Its  leading  spirit 
from  the  fifStHasbeen  H.  M.  Hyndman.  Its  or- 
gan is  Justice,  long  under  the  editorship  of  Henry 
Quelch,  and  published  at  37a  Clerkenwell  Green, 
E.  C.,  London.  It  has  of  late  years  nominated 
many  political  candidates,  but  has  polled  but  a 
small  vote,  since  it  stands  largely  aloof  from  other 
labor  parties. 

It  has,  however,  to-day  194  sections  with  three 
in  South  Africa.  It  polled,  in  1006,  29,810  votes 
and  elected  one  candidate  to  Parliament,  Will 
Thome,  in  Southwest  Ham,  London.  In  1907  it 
elected  another,  Victor  Greyson,  at  a  by-election. 

In  1905  the  Federation  ran  fifty-six  candidates 
for  municipal  offices,  polled  27,000  votes,  and  won 
ten  new  seats.  At  twenty-five  other  local  elec- 
tions since  then  9,663  votes  were  polled  and  nine 
seats  gained.  This  brought  the  total  of  members 
of  local  authorities  up  to  over  100,  in  addition  to 
ten  elected  borough  auditors.  The  igo6  elections 
left  matters  much  as  before. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Conference  was  held 
at  Bradford,  eighty-five  delegates  representing 
seventy-six  branches.  The  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of"  rejoining  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee resulted  in  a  resolution,  carried  by  fifty- 
two  to  eighteen,  that  while  cordially  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  Labor  Party  and  its  independent 
action,  affiliation  was  only  possible  so  soon  as  the 
committee  accepted  a  definite  Socialist  program. 
General  secretary,  H.  W.  Lee,  21a  Maiden  Lane, 
Strand,  W.  C. 

SOCIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATIOBT,    THE: 

Organized  as  a  result  of  a  social  education  con- 
gress held  at  Boston,  Mass.  its  objects  are  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  education  should  be  to  prepare  the  child  for  a 
useful  life  of  social  service  as  an  active  and  cre- 
ative member  of  the  social  organism. 

To  enlist  every  good  social  agency  in  the  work 
of  educating  all  boys  and  girls — physically,  men- 
tally, industrially,  and  morally — to  be  of  the 
highest  use  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

To  bring  parents,  teachers,  and  other  citizens 
together  in  an  intelligent  eflfort  to  improve  public 
schooling,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  complex  needs  of 
modem  life. 

To  persuade  the  public  to  support,  financially 
and  morally,  the  highest  and  most  modem  type 
of  school. 

To  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  to 
promote  other  such  assemblies,  and  to  serve  as  a 
clearing-house"  fpr  the  many  agencies  now 
working  separately  toward  the  above-named 
general  ends.  Secretary,  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott,  103 
Gainsborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOCIAL  nrSllTUTES  of  considerably  varying 
kinds  but  of  one  general  character  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  the  lar:^r  cities,  the  common  aim 
of  which  may  be  said  to  act  as  exchanges  or 
clearing-houses  for  sociological  or,  more  strictly, 
for  social  reform  information.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  these  we  consider  in  special  articles,  but 
at  least  name  them  here.  The  Mus^  Social 
(5  Rue  las  Cases,  Paris)  was  the  first  (i88g)  and 
began  as  a  permanent  continuation  of  the  socio- 
logical exhibit  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service  (231  West 
Thirty-ninth   Street,  New  York  City)  was  or- 

fanized  under  that  name  in  1902.  "The  Milan 
fmanitaria  (9  Via  AUessandro  Manzoni)  which, 
tho  acting  as  a  center  of  information  has  akio  a 
large  endowment  for  varied  actual  operations, 
commenced  work  about  1903.  Rome  has  also 
a  Social  Institute.  The  Belgian  Solvay  Insti- 
tute (1901)  is  more  of  a  sociological  college 
for  special  investigation.  The  International  La- 
bor Bureau  at  Basel  (1901)  is  strictly  internation- 
al, but  limited  to  the  field  of  comparative  labor 
legislation.  (For  all  these,  see  special  articles.) 
The  British  Institute  of  Social  Service  (ri  South- 
hampton Row,  London)  was  organized  in  X904. 
somewhat  after  the  form  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, and  now  publishes  a  valuable  monthly. 
Social  Progress.  A  somewhat  similar  Swedish 
Central  Alliance  for  Social  Work  (6  Lastmak- 
aregetan,  Stockholni)  was  begun  in  1903.  In 
Denmark  a  Social  Bureau  of  Information  ^was 
begun  in  Copenhagen  in  1898.  In  Holland  a 
Central  Bureau  for  Social  Advice  (37  Vossius- 
straat)  was  founded  at  Amsterdam  in  1900. 
Germany  has  various  social  institutes  of  this 
general  nature,  a  Central  Bureau  of  Social  Wel- 
fare at  Berlin  (14  DessauerStr.),  an  Institute  for 
Social  Welfare  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  with 
an  important  branch  in  Berlin  (30  Nollendorf 
Str.),  besides  social  museums  .{q.  v.)  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  Munich,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and 
smaller  institutes  elsewhere.  In  Vienna  the  im- 
portant Imperial  Museum  for  Handicrafts  and 
Crafts  (founded  in  1882),  and  in  Moscow  the 
Imperial  Russian  Technical  Society  (1897). 
largely  fill  this  need.  Hungary  has  a  small 
social  museum  at  Budapest  (1901).  There  are 
the  beginnings  of  such  institutes  in  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  elsewhere. 

SOCIAL  PURITY:  Perhaps  no  movement  de- 
voted to  the  betterment  and  uplift  of  humanity 
has  advanced  more  rapidly^  within  recent  years 
than  that  known  as  the  Social  Purity  movement. 
During  the  past  decade  especially  there  has  been 
an  unprecedented  growth,  both  in  sentiment 
favorable  to  the  movement  and  in  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  organizations  promoting  the 
cause  for  which  it  stands.  European  countries 
have  suffered  more  from  impurity  and  unjust 
regulation  than  other  civilized  peoples,  and  here 
the  work  has  reached  its  greatest  actixnty,  with 
the  United  States  a  close  follower;  while  most 
successful  organized  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  many  of  the  more  largely  populated 
centers  of  South  America  and  the  (Jrient.  The 
movement  everywhere,  when  wisely  guided,  has 
the  support  of  the  most  influential  men  and 
women  prominent  in  reform,  philanthropic  and 
religious  work,  and  in  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions. 

The  purpose  of  this  movement  may  be  weU  no- 
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derstood  and  is  clearly  exprest  in  words  taken  from 
the  "Object"  of  one  of  the  well-known  purity 
associations  of  the  U.  S.,  which  are  as  follows: 

Th«  object  (rf  tbii  association  shall  be  to  promote  the 
cause  of  purity,  by  elevating  public  ojiinion  as  regardi  the 
nature  and  claims  of  morality;  advocating  a  single  standard 
of  morals  and  the  better  protection  and  scaring  oC  our  young; 
aiding  to  foster  and  build  up  a  more  thorough  rescue  and 
reform  work,  and  bringing  weight  and  proper  influence  to 
bear  upon  our  legislators  and  those  in  authoritv  in  securing 
more  just  laws;  the  repeal  of  bad  ones,  and  the  strict  en- 
foicement  of  all  statutes  pertaining  to  better  morals. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  real  purpose  is  to 
promote  ptirity  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in 
social  relations  through  preventive,  educational, 
reformatory,  rescue,  law  enforcement,  legislative, 
and  sanitary  lines  of  effort,  and  while  these 
divisions  may  not  be  advanced  as  of  equal  im- 
portance by  every  purity  organization,  they  are 
recognized  by  all  as  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
lines  of  activity.  Methods  differ  somewhat,  but 
in  general  all  societies  carry  on  the  work  by  means 
of  periodicals  and  other  printed  matter,  includ- 
ing books,  pamphlets,  ana  tracts;  lectures,  public 
meetings,  personal  workers,  conferences,  and  na- 
tional and  mtemational  congresses. 

As  a  result,  altho  the  movement  is  yet  in  its 
pioneer  days,  a  purity  literature  has  been  created 
which  will  forever  fortify  against  a  return  to  the 
dense  ignorance  and  prudery  which  existed  on 
matters  of  sex  and  life  a  few  years  back.  State 
regulation  of  vice  has  been  banished  from  many 
cities  and  countries,  and  has  never  been  permitted 
to  gain  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  U.  S.  f  The 
white  slave  traiHc,  whereby  girls  are  trapt'and 
sold  into  vice,  is  being  so  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  vigorously  prosecuted  both  m  Europe 
and  America,  that  this  trade  will  soon  be  over- 
thrown. Age  of  consent  laws  are  being  wisely 
and  justly  rewritten  to  protect  a  girl's  virtue  until 
^e  reaches  her  majority  as  completely  as  they 
have  heretofore  'defended  her  property.  Neces- 
sai7  information  pertaining  to  venereal  infection 
and  the  leprous  diseases  of  vice  is  bein^  dissem- 
inated. The  single  standard  of  morals  is  upheld 
as  never  before,  and  shelter  extended  to  the 
"fallen"  girl.  Law  and  order  leagues  are  carry- 
ing on  a  simultaneous  crusade  in  many  cities  for 
the  purification  of  morals  and  enforcement  of  law 
agamst  the  purveyors  of  vice.  Editors  of  leading 
religious  and  literary  journals  are  giving  spa'ce  to 
punty  truths.  But  the  one  result  of  the  purity 
movement  which  stands  out  and  above  all  others, 
is  the  decided  change  in  and  present  high  state  of 
public  sentiment  which  makes  the  work  itself 
possible*. 

In  England  and  the  Continent  there  are  two 
very  strong  and  representative  organizations, 
with  numerous  others  of  national  or  sectional 
importance.  The  International  Federation  for 
the  Abolition  of  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  with  an 
object  clearly  stated  in  its  name,  is  the  most 
widely  known  of  these  associations.  Headquar- 
ters are  at  Geneva  where  the  official  organ  is  pub- 
lished, and  committees  are  established  in  each  of 
the  cotmtries  of  Europe  and  in  many  other  lands. 
This  federation  and  its  affiliated  or  kindred  asso- 
ciations now  publish  sixteen  periodicals,  in  seven 
different  languages.  The  British  committee, 
with  Mr.  Maunce  Gregory  as  secretarv,  has  offices 
at  17  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  London, 
where  they  publish  The  Shield. 

The  International  Bureau  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  Mr.  William  Alexan- 


der Coote,  secretary,  has  headquarters  at  St. 
Mary's  Chambers,  i6ia  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
This  bureau  has  a  committee,  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Vigilance  Committee,"  established  in  each 
of  the  European  countries  and  the  U.  S. ,  The 
Vigilance  Record,  published  in  London,  is  the 
official  organ.  Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney,  of  Balti- 
more, is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
U.S. 

Other  organizations  in  Great  Britain  that 
should  be  mentioned  are : 

The  Social  Purity  Alliance,  founded  in  1873,  which  con- 
ducts general  work.  Official  oivan.  Tk*  Pioiutr.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Eric  Hammond,  18  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W., 
London. 

The  Alliance  of  Honour,  5  Beresford  Road,  London,  N., 
Dr.  Harry  Giattan  Guinness,  president,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
estpurity  associations  for  young  men  in  the  worid. 

The  Boys'  Purity  Band,  B.  UcCall  Barbour,  organizer,  37 
Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is  domg  a  tihorougn 
work  for  boys  and  publisbmg  an  excellent  line  of  literature. 

The  White  Cross  societies  and  Travelers'  Aid 
are  also  doing  an  extensive  work  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  U.  S.,  while  the  movement  is  not  so  far 
advanced  as  in  Europe,  and  possibly  not  as 
progressive,  there  are  a  number  of  organizations 
of  importance.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
these  by  name,  with  the  distinguishing  work  of 
each,  to  give  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
movement  in  this  country: 

The  New  England  Watch  and  Ward  Society:  secretary, 
J.  Prank  Chase,  Boston,  Mass.  The  oldest  purity  society  m 
the  U.  S.  Combats  obscene  liteiatuie,  gambling,  and  vice; 
of  late  is  entering  more  into  a  general  work. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice:  secre- 
tapr,  Anthony  Comstock.  New  York  City.  Efforts  devoted 
principally  against  obscene  literature  and  degrading  instru- 
ments of  vice. 

The  American  Purity  Alliance;  secretary,  Percy  Russell, 
New  York  City.  Opposes  state  regulation  of  vice.  Official 
organ,  TA*  Phila$Uhrofist. 

The  National  Christian  L«ague  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Purity;  president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Giannis,  New  York 
City.     A  general  work. 

The  National  Purity  Association:  president,  T.  B.  Cald- 
well, Chicago.  Purity  in  marital  relations.  Official  organ. 
The  Purity  Jonmal. 

The  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis: 
president.  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  New  York  City.  Aim.  to 
limit  the  spread  of  diseases  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
social  evil. 

The  Northwestern  Purity  Association;  secretary,  Clara  O. 
Steadwell,  La  Crosse,  Wis.     A  general  work. 

The  Canadian  Piirity-Education  Association;  secretary, 
Rowena  G.  D.  Hume,  Toronto.  A  general  line  of  purity  and 
educational  work. 

The  International  Reform  Bureau;  superintendent,  Rev. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Washington,  D.  C.  Legislative  and  pub- 
licity bureau.     Issues  regular  bulletins  and  pamphlets. 

The  National  Purity  Federation;  president,  B.  S.  Stead- 
well.  La  Crosse,  Wis.  A  federation  of  leading  purity  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  punty  move- 
ment in  a  national  sense,  through  union  of  effort  and  the 
holding  of  national  and  international  congresses.  Official 
organ,  The  Light. 

These  organizations  are  representative  of  the 
movement  m  America,  and  with  the  White  Cross 
and  White  Shield  societies,  and  the  departments 
for  purity  and  moral  education  in  such  well- 
known  organizations  as  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Yoimg  Women's  and  the 
Yotmg  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the  King's 
Daughters,  the  National  Council  of  Women,  the 
Cong^ss  of  Mothers,  and  the  numerous  Law  and 
Order  societies  in  our  principal  cities,  constitute 
the  chief  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  social 
purity. 

A  branch  of  the  general  movement  operates 
under  the  name  of  "Rescue  Work."  Homes  for 
the  shelter  and  redemption  of  erring  and  be- 
trayed girls  and  women,  and  for  the  rescue  of 
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female  inmates  from  the  houses  of  shame,  are  es- 
tabUshed  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  civilized 
world.  These  homes  are  usually  under  the 
management  of  local  societies  known  as  "Rescue 
Leagues."  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
lead  in  the  number  of  these  institutions.  In  the 
U.  S.  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  such 
homes.  Over  sixty  of  these  are  luider  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Florence  Crittenton  Mis- 
sion, Mr.  Charles  N.  Crittenton,  presi- 
Baieiw'W'ork^®''*'  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Door 
ammun  »  ^^  Hope  homes  number  also  more 
than  sixty,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Whittemore, 
of  New  York  City,  lieing  the  founder.  Nearly 
every  city  of  importance  has  its  Good  Shepherd 
Home  under  the  management  of  the  sisters  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Connected  with  each  home 
there  are  usually  from  one  to  several  missionaries 
or  personal  workers.  As  an  adjunct  to  this  work, 
homes  are  established  in  all  large  cities  where 
working  girls  and  women  may  obtain  desirable 
board  and  lodging  at  a  reasonable  price  and  where 
their  environment  is  made  as  homelike  and  safe  as 
possible,  thus  sheltering  them  from  many  of  the 
temptations  of  city  life.         B.  S.  Stbadwbll. 

SOCIAL  SECRETARIES:  A  social  secretary  in 
industrial  betterment  is  the  name  used  for  a  man 
or  woman  added  to  the  staff  of  a  business  firm 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  firm  and  its  employees  and  to  promote  the 
interests — moral,  physical,  and  industrial — of  the 
employees. 

The  first  social  secretary  was  employed  in  1889 
in  the  United  States  and  met  with  such  success 
that  several  firms  appointed  similar  secretaries. 
Four  years  later  it  was  possible  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence of  social  secretaries.  In  Great  Britain 
Messrs.  Rowntree  &  Co.,  of  York,  in  1891  en- 
j^aged  a  lady  social  secretary  to  look  after  the 
mterests  of  the  women  and  girls  in  their  employ, 
and  the  .result  was  so  satisfactory  that  they  now 
have  foiir  social  secretaries. 

The  first  duty  of  a  social  secretary  is  to  repre- 
sent the  firm  in  the  engagement  of  employees,  and 
frequently  to  represent  the  employers  in  the  set- 
tlement of  personal  grievances.  The  main  duty, 
however,  is  to  study  the  welfare  of  the  employees 
in  every  way,  to  suggest  improvements  m  their 
conditions,  to  organize  them  into  clubs,  social 
enterprises,  and  various  forms  of  improvement. 
At  the  same  time  he  or  she  becomes  the  Unk  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employed,  preventing 
friction  and  removing  difficulties.  If  the  secre- 
tary has  good  tact,  common  sense,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  employees  at  heart,  he  or  she  can  be  of  very 
great  service  both  to  the  employees  and  to  the 
firm.  This  requires  naturally  the  basing  of  action 
not  on  philanthropy  but  on  what  is  reasonable. 
The  good  of  the  employees  is  in  the  long  run  the 
p;ood  of  the  firm,  and  the  good  of  the  firm  is  equally 
m  the  long  run  the  good  of  the  employees.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  American  firms  employing  so- 
cial secretaries  are  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates,  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, Filene's  Store  of  Boston,  the  Shepard  Com- 
pany (department  store)  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  of  New  York,  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  the  Proximity 
Cotton  Mills  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Hamilton,  Car- 
hart  &  Co.  of  Detroit,  and  the  Siegel-Cooper  Store 
in  New  York.     On  the  Continent  of  Europe  less 


is  done  in  this  line,  altho  it  is  being  commenced. 
A  social  secretary  was  employed  by  the  Van 
Marken  Works  in  Holland  as  early  as  iS<;4.  Va- 
rious French  firms  have  such  secretaries,  altho 
many  firms  reach  the  same  results  in  different 
ways. 

SOCIALISH:  See  the  following  articles  for 
different  portions  of  the  subject,  from  different 
points  of  view : 

"  Socialism,  Definition  of  and  Arguments  for," 
by  W.  D.  P.  BUss. 

"  Socialism,  History  of,"  bv  Morris  Hillquitt. 

"  Socialism,  International,"  by  William  J. 
Ghent. 

"Socialism,  Objections  to,"  by  Prof.  J.  E. 
Le  Rosstgnol. 

"  Socialist   Party,  U.  S.,"  by  William  Mailly. 

See  also  Christian  Socialism;  Collbctivist 
Socibty;  Fabian  Socibty;  Labor  Party  (Eng- 
lish); Indbpbndbnt  Labor  Party  (EngUsh); 
Social  Dbmocratic  Fbdbration;  Rbvision- 
iSTs;  Socialist  Labor  Party  (U.  S.);  Social- 
ists op thb Chair; Communism;  Intbrnational; 
Nationalism;  Public  Ownership;  etc. 

L  General  Deflnitioti 

The  word  socialism  (from  Latin  socius,  a  com- 
rade, an  associate)  was  probably  first  used  in  the 
later  agitation  of  Robert  Owen  from  1830-40, 
and  first  popularized  in  Reybaud's  "Etudes  sur 
les  R^formateurs  oU  Socialistes  Modemes  "  (1840), 
to  express  the  general  tendency  to  develop  a  com- 
munal or  cooperative  organization  of  society  in 
place  of  the  existing  competitive  state  of  society. 
The  word,  however,  in  the  evolution  of  social  re- 
form, has  come — at  least  in  Germany,  England, 
and  the  United  States — to  be  limited  in  general 
use  to  that  effort  for  the  cooperative  organization 
of  society  which  would  work  through  government 
(national.  State,  or  local).  This  isbyno  means  to 
identify  socialism  with  a  mere  expansion  of  the 
functions  of  the  State.  Socialists  only  believe  in 
a  fraternal  State.  Paternal  State  socialism  all 
Socialists  unanimously  oppose,  save  as  paternal 
governments  introduce  measures  leading  toward 
fraternal  cooperation.  In  Germany,  where  the 
government  is  largely  paternal,  the  phrase  State 
socialism  is  used  for  the  expansion  of  its  pa- 
ternal functions,  and  is  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Socialists.  In  the  U.  S.  and  England, 
where  the  ideal  of  government  is  democratic. 
Socialists  usually  declare  themselves  State  So- 
cialists. Said  a  report  issued  in  1896  by  the 
Fabian  Society  (q.  v.): 

The  aocialism  advocated  Tnr  the  Fabian  Societr  ii  State 
socialism  exclusively.  The  foreign  friends  at  the  Fhbiaa 
Society  must  interpret  this  dedaratibn  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
since  England  now  possesses  an  elaborate  democratic  Stat* 
machinery,  graduated  from  the  parish  council  or  vestry  op  to 
the  cential  Parliament,  and  elected  under  a  francfaiae  whkh 
enables  the  worlds^  class  vote  to  overwhefan  all  othets,  the 
opposition  which  exsts  in  the  Continental  monarchies  between 
the  State  and  the  people  does  not  hamper  English  SoriaBsts. 

By  the  derivation  of  the  word,  by  its  history,  by 
its  use  by  Socialists  themselves,  socialism  is  the 
very  opposite   of  paternalism.   Owen,   Fourier, 
Blanc,  Marx,  Engels,  Lassalle,  BebeU 
Itofliiltiott    ^AU*^*^!  Hyndman,  Morris,  Fabians 
— where    is   there    a   ^[ovemmental 
paternalist  among  Socialists  of  any 
school?    Socialism  is  in  essence  economic  com- 
radeship.   The  State  is  but  the  means;  a  co- 
operative commonwealth  is  the  end.  (^ 
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Savs  John  Stuart  Mill  {Fortnightly  Review, 
April,  1879): 

What  b  diancteratic  of  ■ocialisin  !■  the  joint  ownenhip  by 
an  the  memben  of  the  conununity  of  the  htttnunents  and 
TncaTii  of  production,  which  carries  with  it  the  oooicquence 
that  the  division  of  all  the  produce  amon^  the  body  of  owner* 
must  be  a  public  act  pertormed  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  community. 

Says  Engels  ("  Die  Entwicklungdes  Sozialismus 
von  der  Utopie  zur  Wissenschaft ") : 

The  fint  act  in  whidb  the  State  really  appean  as  the  repre- 
aentative  a(  society  aa  a  whole,  namely,  the  seisure  cf  the 
means  of  production  in  the  name  of  society,  is  at  the  same 
time  its  hut  independent  act  as  a  State.  Inteif eience  cf  the 
state  in  social  relations  giadually  becomes  superfluous  in  one 
department  after  another,  and  finally  of  itsell  ceases  (coes  to 
sleep).  The  place  of  government  over  penons  is  taken  by 
administration  of  things  and  the  management  of  productive 
processes. 

Bebel  ("Die  Frau  und  Sozialismus,"  pp,  313- 

gi4)  aigues  that,  under  socialism,  ministers,  par- 
aments,  armies,  police,  courts,  attorneys,  taxa- 
tion, will  all  disappear,  their  place  being  taken  by 
administrative  colleges  or  boards.  That  this  is 
the  correct  and  generally  accepted  conception  of 
socialism,  and  tiuit  there  is  no  grotmd  for  the  as- 
sertion frequently,  nevertheless,  made,  that  So- 
cialists themselves  are  not  agreed  on  the  use  of 
the  word,  can  be  seen  by  the  following  definitions 
which,  tho  using  different  phraseofogy,  are  in 
almost  absolute  essential  agreement. 

Says  Friedrich  En^ls  (Marx's  lifelong  friend 
and  the  editor  of  his  hterary  remains),  describing 
sociaUsm  in  his  "Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scien- 
tific," translated  by  E.  Aveling: 

With  the  seizing  of  the  means  of  production  by  society, 
production  td  commodities  is  done  away  with,  and  simul- 
taneously the  mastery  of  the  product  over  the  producer.  An- 
archy in  social  production  is  replaced  by  systematic,  definite 
organization.  The  struggle  f<3r  individual  existence  disap- 
pears. ,  .  .  The  whole  sphere  of  the  conditions  which  en- 
viron man,  and  which  have  hitherto  ruled  man,  now  comes 
under  the  dominion  and  control  of  man,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  becomes  the  real  conscious  lord  of  nature,  because  he 
has  now  become  master  of  his  own  social  organization.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  ascent  cf  man  from  the  Idngdom  of  necessity  to  the 
kingdom  of  freedom. 

Says  a  manifesto  of  the  joint  committee  of  all 
Enghsh  Socialist  bodies  (1893): 

Our  aim.  one  and  all,  is  to  obtain  for  the  whde  commu- 
nity comi^ete  ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of  transport, 
the  means  of  manufacture,  the  mines,  and  the  land.  Thus  we 
look  to  put  an  end  forever  to  the  wage  system,  to  sweep  away 
all  distinctions  of  class,  and  eventually  to  establish  national 
and  international  communism  on  a  sotmd  basis. 

Says  Paul  Lef argue,  a  typical  French  Socialist 
and  son-in-law  of  Karl  Marx  (in  Le  Figaro) : 

Socialism  is  not  the  system  of  any  reformer  whatever:  it  is 
tbf  doctrine  of  those  who  believe  that  the  existing  system  is 
on  the  ere  of  a  fatal  ecooomic  evolution  which  will  establish 
collective  ownership  in  the  hands  of  organizations  of  work- 
ers, in  place  of  the  mdividual  ownership  of  capital. 

Says  Professor  SchafHe,  of  Austria  ("Quintes- 
senz  des  Sozialismus"): 

The  alpha  and  omega  of  socialism  is  the  transformation  of 
private  and  competing  capitals  into  a  united  coUectiva 
capital. 

Says  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  of  the  U.  S.  ("Socialism 
and  Social  Reform,"  p.  19): 

The  TCSuHs  of  the  analysis  of  socialism  may  be  brought  to- 
ffether  in  a  definition  which  would  read  somewhat  as  follows; 
Socialism  is  that  contemplated  system  of  industrial  society 
which  proposes  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  the  great 
mateitel  mstruments  of  production,  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  collective  property;  and  advocates  the  collective 
fnanagemcnt  of  pitsduction.  together  with  the  distribution  of 
social  income  by  society,  and  private  property  in  the  larger 
proportion  of  this  social  incoipe. 


So,  too,  agree  the  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedias. Says  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Britannica" 
(article  "  SociaUsm,"  by  Thomas  Kirkup) : 

Whereas  industry  is  at  the  present  carried  on  bv  pri- 
vate capitalists  served  by  wage-laoor,  it  must  be  in  the  toture 
-conducted  by  associated  or  cooperating  workmen  Jointly 
owning  the  means  of  production.  On  grounds  both  of  theory 
and  history  this  must  be  accepted  as  the  cardinal  principle  of 
socialism. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  socialism  as: 

A  theory  of  civil  polity  that  aims  to  secure  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society,  increase  of  wealth,  and  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  labor,  through  the  public  collective 
ownership  of  land  and  capital  (as  distinguished  from  prop- 
erty), and  the  public  collective  management  of  all  indus- 
tries. 

Says  the  Century  Dictionary: 

Socialism  is  any  theory  or  system  of  social  organisation 
which  would  abolish  entirely  or  in  great  part  the  mdividual 
efTort  and  competition  on  which  modem  society  rests,  and 
substitute  for  it  cooperative  action:  would  mtroduoe  a 
more  perfect  and  equal  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor, 
and  would  make  land  and  capital,  as  the  instruments  and 
means  of  production,  the  joint  possession  of  the  members  of 
the  community. 

Sutmning  up  these  definitions,  socialism  may 
be  said  to  be  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  by  the  community  democraticcUly 
organised  and  their  operation  cooperatively  for  the 
equitable  good  of  all. 

Together,  however,  with  this  ag^ieement  as  to 

what  socialism  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 

is  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  to 

be  used  m  attaining  the  end.     All 

Bahoola  Socialists  to-day  agree  in  working 
of  SoeiaUsm  through  the  State,  and  so  both  in 
theory  and  fact,  are  wholly  differenti- 
ated from  iXL  forms  of.  anarchism  and 
anarchist  communism,  from  .which  in  the  incip- 
iency  of  the  Socialist  movement  they  were  not 
wholly  differentiated.  (See  Intbrnatiomal.)  But, 
beyond  this  general  agreement,  considerable  dif- 
ferences exist.  A  large  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  avowed  Socialist  political  parties  believe 
that  socialism  will  and  must  come  by  the  organ- 
ized political  and  economic  efforts  of  the  working 
classes,  including  among  them  those  who,  tho 
personally  belonging  to  other  classes,  neverthe- 
less accept  this  view  and  so  adopt  what  is  called 
the  "class-conscious  "basis,  which  is  international 
and  revolutionary,  tho  it  is  recognized  by  all 
SociaUsts  that  this  economic  revolution  must 
come  in  more  or  less  evolutionary  way.  These 
Socialists  being  admittedly,  at  present,  at  least, 
the  large  majority  of  the  organized  pKjIitical  So- 
cialist movement,  claim  that  they  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  use  of  the  word  socialism  and  to 
refuse  to  recognize  as  Socialists  any  who  do  not 
accept  this  view,  which  they  consider  vital  and 
fundamental.  For  a  statement  of  their  views, 
see  article  Socialism,  International,  by  W.  J. 
Ghent.  This  school  oif  Socialists  is,  however,  sub- 
divided into  two  classes:  (i)  of  those  who  accept 
the  class-conscious  position  and  work  for  a  more 
or  less  catastrophic  political  uprising  to  establish 
socialism  (at  least  in  lai^  measure),  scorning 
meanwhile  almost  all  ameliorative  measures  as  re- 
actionary, obscuring  the  real  issue,  tending  to 
delay  the  final  end  and  put  people  on  the  wrong 
track;  and  (»)  of  those  who,  accepting  also  the 
class-conscious  position,  nevertheless  oelieve  in 
working  from  this  standpoint  for  more  or  less 
ameliorative  measures  to  oe  attained  in  anyway. 
Such  Socialists  bear  different  names  in  difierent 
ootmtries,  but  in    Germany  are    usually  called 
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Revisionists.  (See  articles  Revisionists  and 
Bbrnstbin,  their  main  leader.)  In  Germany 
and  most  countries  they  are  becoming  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  second  main  school  of  Socialists  do  not  ac- 
cept the  class-conseious  position  and  ttsually  do 
not  belong  to  avowed  Socialist  parties,  tho  often 
voting  the  Socialist  ticket,  and  are  therefore  not 
considered  true  Socialists  by  the  other  school. 
But  since  they  do  accept  the  general  Socialist  aim 
and  work  for  it  in  thCway  tney  consider  wisest; 
and  since,  too,  they  are  a  very  kiige  number,  and 
perhaps  even  a  majority  of  those  calling  them- 
selves Socialists,  they  believe  that  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  the  name,  altho  not  of  the  party. 
This  school  is  frankly  and  avowedly  opportunist, 
believing  in  working  for  Socialism  throiigh  any 
party  and  in  any  way  that  at  any  gfiven  time  and 
place  will  best  promote  the  common  end.  They 
form  probably  the  majority  of  the  working  classes 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  if.  S.,  the  majority  of  the 
whole  population  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
a  large  number  of  working  men  in  all  cotmtries, 
and  also  in  all  countries  a  very  considerable  and 
rapidly  growing  number  of  the  so-called  intel- 
lectual and  middle  classes.  To  them,  as  to  all 
Socialists,  socialism  is  an  historic,  economic,  and 
fundamentally  revolutionary  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society.  They  do  not  limit  the  move- 
ment, however,  to  any  form,  nor  to  the  efforts  of 
any  one  class,  tho  they  recognize  that  undoubt- 
edly a  lat^e  and  probably  at  least  a  quantita- 
tively leading  portion  of  the  movement  will  be 
glayed  by  the  working  classes.  Most  of  them 
elieve  that  in  almost  all  countries  there  should 
be  and  will  be  developed  new  independent  par- 
ties, working  for  socialism,  and  perhaps  under  its 
name,  tho  not  of  necessity  so,  yet  on  a  wider  basis 
than  existing  Socialist  parties.  The  most  ad- 
vanced actual  carrying  out  of  this  view  is  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  some  English  municipalities.  The 
best  known  and  most  influential  group  advocating 
this  view  is  the  English  Fabian  Society  (q.  v.), 
whence  it  is  often  called  Fabian  Socialism.  This 
general  school,  too,  is  subdivided  into  many  va- 
rieties of  view,  for  which  see  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  article.  Such  Socialists,  however, 
all  deny  that  the  particular  economic  interpreta- 
tion of  history  adopted  by  Karl  Marx,  identified 
with  his  name,  and  developed  by  his  followers, 
is  the  onlv  scientific  view.  While  they  accept 
much  of  the  Marxist  view,  they  deny  emphatic- 
ally that  that  view  is  correctly  called  "Scientific 
SociaUsm."  Only  gradually,  they  assert,  and  by 
incorporating  many  views  and  various  elements, 
are  we  slowly  and  partially  working  out  a  scien- 
tific interpretation  of  history  and  of  social  phe- 
nomena. 

.  It  belongs  also  to  this  view,  and  is,  indeed,  ad- 
mitted by  Socialists  of  the  orthodox  type,  that 
while  the  aims  of  socialism  and  even  general 
methods  may  be  one,  details  must  differ  in  dif- 
ferent countries.     There  is  no  Socialist  system 

for  society,  because  socialism  is  not  a 

7onnt      system,  but  an  evolution,  a  tendency, 

of  SocialUmf  principle-     It  is  as  flexible  in  its 

form  as  it  is  definite  in  the  jjrinciple. 

Any  system  that  would  carry  out  its 
principle  is  sociahstic.  In  Germany  to-day  its 
chief  aim  is  national  development.  In  France  it 
makes  less  of  the  nation  and  more  of  the  com- 
mune. In  Belgium  it  comes  very  near  to  cooper* 
ation,  and  yet  is  socialism  not  cooperation.  In 
England  it  is  municipal,  and  in  a  growing  degree 


parliamentary.  In  the  U.  S.  it  will  probably  fol- 
low our  pohtical  divisions  of  states,  counties, 
mimicipabties,  townshiTC,  and  the  nation.  So- 
cialism, therefore,  is  not  Fourierism,  nor  Harzism. 
nor  Bellamyism.  Sa}rs  Sidney  Webb:  "It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  bring  people  to  understand 
that  the  abstract  word  socialism  denotes,  like 
radicalism,  not  an  elaborate  plan  of  society,  but 
a  principle  of  social  action." 

All  Socialists,  too,  are  agreed  that  many  ele- 
ments often  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with 
socialism  have  no  necessary  connections  with  it. 
A  report  of  the  Fabian  Society  says : 

Hie  object  of  the  Pabian  Society  Is  to  pennade  the  Bnglisb 
peoi>le  to  make  their  political  constitution  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic and  so  to  socialize  their  industries  as  to  make  the  Kveli. 
hood  of  the  people  entirely  independent  of  private  capitalism. 

The  Fabian  Society  endeavors  to  pursue  its  Socialist  and 
democratic  objects  with  complete  singleness  of  aim.  For 
example; 

It  has  no  distinctive  opinions  on  the  marriaife  questsoa. 
religion,  art,  abstract  economics,  historic  evolution,  currency, 
or  any  other  subject  than  its  own  special  busines  cif  practical 
democracy  and  acxnalism. 

Professor  Sch&ffle,  in  his  "Quintessence  of 
Socialism,"  shows  that  some  Socialists  believe  in 
and  practise  free  love — some  individualists  also 
do — but  that  socialism  as  a  system  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  loose  family  relationships. 
Many  Socialists  believe  that  only  socialism  can 
save  the  family.  Nor  is  there  more  authority  for 
identifying  socialism  with  anarchy.  Theoretic- 
ally, the  two  are  opposites,  and  practically  they 
are  opposed. 

Most  modem  Socialists  oppose  communism 
{q.  v.),  ordinary  local  cooperation,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  communistic  colonies.  Some  Social- 
ists believe  that  under  certain  conditions  local  ex- 
periments in  these  directions  may  be  wise  as 
temporary  means  of  education  or  ot  economic  liv- 
ing, and  where  cooperation  has  got  an  established 
hold,  as  in  England  and  Belgium,  Socialists  are 
leamiqg  the  wisdom  of  working  with  the  coopera- 
tors  (see  Cooperation),  but  where  local  coopera- 
tion e^>eriraents  or  colonies  are  put  forth  as  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  ideal  to  work  for,  or  where 
they  are  attempted,  as  they  often  have  been  in 
the  U.  S.,  under  conditions  too  weak  to  compete 
against  the  competitive  civilization  with  whidi 
they  are  surrounded.  Socialists  oppose  such  efforts 
as  reactionaiy  and  unwise.  It  follows  once  more 
from  the  eyolutionary  idea  that  Socialists  to-day 
spend  little  time  in  dreaming  of  the  future.  To 
the  future  the  future  may  be  left.  Content  with 
a  firm  grasp  on  their  central  aim  Socialists  are 
learning  more  and  more  to  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts on  the  present  political  battle,  and  to  leave 
the  details  oi  the  future  to  the  decision  of  circum- 
stances. Says  Mr.  Kidd,  speaking  of  tliis  policy 
("Social  Evolution,"  p.  206): 

We  have  not  now  to  deal  with  mere  abstract  and  traa- 
acendental  theories,  but  with  a  clearly  defined  movemeBt  ia 
practical  politics,  appealing  to  some  of  the  deepest  instincts 
of  a  lar^  proportion  of  the  voting  population,  and  professing 
to  provide  a  program  £kely  in  the  future  to  stand  more  on  it* 
own  merits  in  opposition  to  all  other  programs  whatever. 

Socialists,  however,  urge  that  there  is  not  only 
an  evolution  of  socialism  but  an  evolution  toward 
socialism.  Many  Socialists,  indeed^  beUeve  that 
this  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  develop- 
ment. Such  Socialists  point  to  and  rejoice  in  the 
steady  growth  of  monopolies,  trusts,  and  con- 
centrated wealth  on  the  one  hand,  coupled,  on  the 
other  hand,  w|;.h  the  steady  advance  of  demo- 
cratic tendet^wies  among  the  masses  of  all  oous- 
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tries.  They  tell  us  that  the  choice  lies  between 
private  monopoly,  which  is  tyranny,  and  public 
monopoly,  which  is  sociaUsm,  between  the  com- 
bination of  the  few  and  the  cooperation  of  all. 
They  say  that  the  State  must  own  the  railroads, 
or  the  railroads  own  the  State.  Nor  is  the  argu- 
ment weakened  by  the  fact  that,  among  certain 
portions  of  the  educated  classes,  there  is  a  reac- 
tion against  democracy.  This  reaction  is  largely 
caused  by  fear  of  a  Socialist  democracy,  and  this 
rather  shows  the  advance  of  socialism. 

Other  Socialists  find  more  evidence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  socialism  in  the  steady  expansion  of  the 
function  of  the  democratic  State.    This  is  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  most  oppose  it. 
Brolntlon   ^  England  Herbert  Spencer  says: 
Toward  "The  numerous  socialistic  changes 

Booialiam  ™*^^  ^y  **^*  °^  Parliament,  joined 
with  numerous  others  presently  to  be 
made,  will  by  and  by  be  all  merged  in 
State  socialism;  swallowed  in  the  vast  wave 
which  thev  have  little  by  little  raised."  Of  this 
advance  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  writes  in  the  "Fabian 
Essays": 

Slice  after  slice  has  gradually  been  cut  from  the  profits  d 
capital,  and  therefore  from  its  selling  value,  by  socially  bene- 
ficial restrictions  on  its  user's  liberty  to  do  as  he  liked  with 
it.  Slice  after  slice  has  been  cut  on  the  incomes  from  rent 
and  interest  by  the  gradual  shifting  of  taxation  from  consum- 
er to  persons  enjoying  incomes  above  the  average  of  the  king- 
dom. Step  by  step  the  political  power  and  political  organ- 
izations of  the  country  have  been  used  for  industrial  ends. 

Even  in  the  fields  still  abandoned  to  private  enterprise,  its 
operations  are  thus  every  day  more  closely  limited,  in  order 
that  the  anarchic  competition  of  private  greed,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  set  up  as  the  only  infallibly 
beneficent  principle  of  social  action,  may  not  utterly  destroy 
the  State.  All  this  has  been  done  by  "practical"  men, 
ignomnt,  that  is  to  say,  of  any  scientific  sociology:  believing 
socialism  to  be  the  most  foolish  of  dreams,  and  absolutely 
ignoring,  as  they  thought,  all  grandiloquent  claims  for  social 
reconstruction.  Such  is  the  irresistible  sweep  of  social  tend- 
enaes  that  in  their  ever^  act  they  worked  to  bring  about  the 
very  socialism  they  despised. 

Evidences  of  this  are  in  all  countries,  particu- 
larly in  Europe  and  New  Zealand.  Hundreds  of 
public  services  formerly  carried  on  by  private 
enterprise  are  now  carried  on  by  government, 
while  very  rarely  does  a  service  conducted  by  the 
State  change  to  private  conduct.  If  evolution 
means  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  public  ownership 
is  rapidly  proving  itself  the  coming  order.  (See 
Municipalism;  Lighting;  Railroads;  etc.)  A 
great  change,  too,  has  come  over  public  thought. 
In  the  development  of  avowed  socialism  there 
come  tidal  waves  of  action  and  reaction,  but  the 
steady  advance  of  general  socialistic  thought  is 
one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of 

m^  the  day.     The  significance  and  the 

<.  TiiA^i.t  real  socialism  of  the  so-called  Social- 
la  Mougnt  ^^^^  ^  j^  (,jj^  ^^  ^  J  ^j  ^jjg  ^jj_ 

fessions  of  English  economists  may 
have  been  exaggerated  by  some,  but  the  very 
reaction  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  change 
has  gone.  Says  Sidney  Webb  ("Fabian  Es- 
says"): 

The  publication  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  "Political  Economy" 
in  1848  marks  conveniently  the  boundary  of  the  old  indi- 
vidualist economics.  Every  edition  of  Mill's  book  became 
more  and  more  socialistic.  After  his  death  the  world  learned 
the  personal  history,  penned  by  his  own  hand,  of  his  develop- 
ment from  a  mere  political  democrat  to  a  convinced  Socialist. 

The  diange  in  tone  since  then  has  been  such  that  one  com- 
petent economist,  professedly  anti-Socialist,  publishes  regret- 
fully to  the  world  tnat  all  the  younger  men  are  now  Socialists, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  older  professors.  It  is,  indeed,  mainly 
from  these  that  the  world  has  learned  how  faulty  were  the 
earlier  economic  generalisations,  and,  above  all,  bow  incom- 
plete as  guides  for  social  or  political  action. 


Says  Professor  de  Laveleye : 

It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  the  means  of  combating 
socialism  would  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  political  economy; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  this  science  which  has 
furnished  the  Socialists  of  to-day  with  their  most  redoubtable 
weapons.     (Introduction  to  "Socialism  of  To-day.") 

A  similar  change  has  come  over  religious 
thought.  Christian  Socialism  imder  some  form 
has  appeared  in  aU  Christian  lands.  Says  Pro- 
fessor Kirkup,  in  his  article  on  socialism,  in  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica":  "The  ethics  of  so- 
cialism are  closely  akin  to  the  ethics  of  Christian- 
ity, if  not  identical  with  them."  Says  Professor 
de  Laveleye  (Introduction  to  "Socialism  of  To- 
day"): "Every  Christian  who  understands  and 
earnestly  accepts  the  teachings  of  his  Master  is  at 
heart  a  SociaUst,  and  every  Socialist,  whatever 
may  be  his  hatred  against  all  religion,  bears 
within  himself  an  unconscious  Christianity." 

At  the  London  Diocesan  Conference  of  May  ift*-*^ 
1906,  it  was  voted,  58  to  13,  that  the  principiesot    . 
socialism  were  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  commtmity  in  Church  and  State. 

Professor  Schaffle  long  ago  said:  "The  future 
belongs  to  the  purified  socialism"  ("Bau  und 
Leben  des  Socialen  Korpers,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  lao). 

n.  Arguments  for  Socialism 

I.  The  fundamental  argument  for  sociaUsm  is 
that  it  will  mean  a  personal  liberty  to-day  dis- 
appearing under  the  stress  of  economic  competi- 
tion and  the  resultant  development  of  private 
monopohes.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  De  free 
to-day  who  on  penalty  of  starvation  for  himself 
and  his  family  is  compelled  to  work  at  some 
manual  or  machine  task,  allowing  of  httle  creative 
action,  or  intellectual  interest,  and  often  more 
strenuously  than  the  slaves  of  any  age,  and  all 
for  a  pittiuice  barely  more  than  will  sustain  Ufe 
imder  modem  conditions.  Yet  such  is  the  present 
economic  condition  of  vast  portions 
Booialitm  ^^^  human   race  in  all  civilized 

Kaoaiiary  countries.  (See  Wages;  Wealth.) 
to  Fraadom  ^°^  ''^'^  those  more  economically 
fortunate  and  successful  be  said  to 
be  free  when  almost  all  branches  of 
trade  are  dominated  by  the  very  few.  The  own- 
ership of  shares  in  trusts  many  beUeve  to  be 
spreading,  but  all  admit  a  marked  and  startling 
concentration  at  least  of  the  control  of  wealth. 
This  condition  limits,  too,  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
tellectual classes;  the  journalist  employed  by  a 
millionaire  (it  takes  a  million  dollars  to  establish 
a  ^at  modem  daily) ,  the  educator  engaged  by  a 
university  of  necessity  supported  by  the  dona- 
tions of  the  wealthy,  the  clergyman  receiving  a 
salary  from  the  well-to-do,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  economically  free.  Socialists  believe  that 
under  any  system  of  competition,  even  when  the 
natural  values  of  the  soil  are  unmonopolized, 
economic  power  must  go  to  the  shrewd,  the  able, 
and  often  the  unscrupulous ;  that  this  power  will 
enable  them  to  secure  more  power,  so  that  even- 
tually, tmder  any  system  of  economic  competition, 
the  many  will  become,  as  to-day,  economic  de- 
pendents on  the  few.  How  much  freedom  the 
average  individual  has  under  individualism  we 
see  in  Mill's  declaration  that  "the  restraints  of 
communism  would  be  freedom  in  comparison 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the , 
human  race."  Socialists  urge,  therefore,  that, 
exactly  as  government,  through  law  and  the 
poUce,  protects  the  man  physically  weak  from 
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aggression  at  the  hands  of  the  physical  bully  or 
giant,  has  so  developed,  not  a  perfect  but  a  com- 
parative physical  freedom,  and  made  possible  a 
competition  higher  than  physical,  so  government 
shoitld  protect  the  economically  weak  from  the 
hands  of  economic  giants  and  bullies,  should 
introduce  cooperation  in  place  of  competition,  and 
so  make  possible  a  competition  higher  than 
economic.  As  in  Periclean  Athens  (see  Ath- 
ens), socialistic  legislation  for  the  free  citizens 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  live  without  econom- 
ic competition  or  stress,  it  freed  the  individual 
to  compete  in  art,  beauty,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  so  produced  an  amount  of  individuality 
elsewhere  unapproached  in  the  world.  In  no 
country  in  the  civilized  world  is  there  so  little 
developed  socialism  as  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  no 
co«mtry  in  the  world  is  there  such  concentration 
of  economic  power  and  such  rule  by  money  over 
all  classes  of  society.  Under  socialism,  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  concentrating  all  energies 
on  getting  a  living  (as  is  largely  necessary  to-day 
in  the  U.  S.,  even  for  the  well-to-do),  a  man  can 
be  free  to  think  his  own  thoughts,  to  live  his  own 
life,  to  do  his  own  deeds,  to  be  free.  This  is  the 
fundamental  claim  of  socialism. 

It  is  said  in  answer  to  this  that  economic  pro- 
duction will  thereby  be  decreased,  since  it  would 
take  away  from  the  worker  the  spur  of  self- 
interest,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  main  econom- 
ic spur  of  the  world.  The  U.  S.  is  adduced  as 
economically  the  most  productive,  inventive,  and 
progressive  country  of  the  world.  It  is  declared 
that  here  wages  are  the  highest,  prosperity  the 
most  diffused,  economic  security  the  greatest,  and 
therefore  there  is  here,  in  this  sense  at  least,  the 
greatest  possible  freedom.  It  is  argued  that  only 
by  our  captains  of  industry  being  allowed  the 
spur  of  enormous  gains  have  they  developed  the 
great  systems  of  industry  which  have  brought  such 
prosperity  to  the  many.  To  limit  the  possible 
returns  of  gfreat  capitahsts,  we  are  told,  would  be 
to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  for  the 
whole  community.  In  Germany,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries 
where  the  operations  of  capitalists  are  more  fet- 
tered by  legislation,  more  or  less  socialistic,  we  are 
reminded  that  there  has  been  no  such  progressive 
industrialism  and  production  as  in  the  U.  S. 

To  this  it  is  argued  by  Socialists  that  it  is  true 

the  U.  S.^-commencing  her  national  life  on  a  new 

continent,  and  with  unlimited  natural  resources, 

at  a  time  when  economic  competi- 

Boaikliim  *'°'*  ^*^  '°  '**  ^^^  ^"^  swing,  and 
Md  P'^^'^K  away  for  nothing,  to  the  few 
Prodiution  ^^°  could  make  use  of  them,  vast 
privileges  and  franchises  which  have 
become,  as  population  grew,  of 
enormous  value — has  developed  an  economic  pro- 
duction elsewhere  unequaled.  It  is  true  that  this 
has  brought  a  substantial  prosperity  to  many. 
It  is  true  also  that  unwise  legislation  and  the 
fettering  of  industrial  initiative  would  undoubt- 
edly lessen  such  production.  But  this  does  not 
prove  that  wise  legislation  and  a  gradual  social- 
istic organization  of  society  would  lessen  pro- 
duction. The  modem  country  which  undoubted- 
ly has  made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  economic 
production  next  to  the  U.  S.  is  Germany,  the 
large  country  where  there  has  also  been  the 
greatest  amount  of  socialistic  legislation.  In- 
deed, while  the  U.  S.  has  doubtless  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  millionaires  and  material 
product,  it  is  not  proven  that,  considering  prices  of 


both  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life,  the_  ordi- 
nary workinraian  has  much,  if  any,  more  joy  of 
life  in  the  U!  S.  than  in  Germany.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  U.  S.  has  had  the 
enormous  advantage  of  a  continental  domain 
calling  for  settlers  and  for  capital  to  develop 
transit,  etc.,  for  those  settlers.  Whether  the  U. 
S.,  with  these  economic  advantages,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  central  government  control- 
ling private  initiative  and  operating  the  public 
utiuties  for  the  good  of  all,  might  not  have  de- 
veloped a  still  greater  economic  production,  is  at 
least  an  open  question.  For  her  capitalistic  pro- 
duction in  any  case  the  U.  S.  has  paid  an  enor- 
mous price,  in  a  government  corrupted  by  gigan- 
tic corporations  (see  Corruption),  business  de- 
moralized by  deaUngs  at  which  the  world  stands 
aghast,  adulterations  of  food,  drugs,  and  ma- 
terials, from  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  be 
saved  by  socialistic  legislation ;  purchasers  robbed 
by  prices  which  largely  take  away  the  benefit  of 
high  wages,  charges  for  public  service  of  transit, 
light,  telegraph,  telephone,  expressage,  the  high- 
est in  the  world,  and  also  in  many  ways  the 
most  reckless  of  human  life  and  careless  of  the 
public  good.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  difference  be- 
tween the  natural  production  and  the  number  of 
millionaires  in  the  U.  S.  and  Germany  is  worUl 
this  frightful  cost.  In  very  many  important  re- 
spects Germany  is  ahead.  New  Zealand  {q.  v.), 
again,  tho  a  srnall  country,  is  making  important 
economic  advance  under  the  most  sodahstic  in- 
stitutions of  the  world.  The  country  has  yet  to 
be  found  where  economic  'production  has  been 
lessened  by  socialistic  legislation. 

That  the  asserted  lade  of  invention  and  ex- 
pansion of  public  conveniences  in  socialistic  coun- 
tries is  not  due  to  their  socialism,  but  to  general 
racial  characteristics,  is  shown,  too,  by  ^e  fact 
that  this  lack  of  progress  exists  quite  as  much  in 
realms  not  at  all  affected  by  the  socialistic  laws, 
while  Public  Ownership  in  these  countries  has 
in  every  case  largely  produced  expansion  and 
improvement.     (See  Public  Ownbrsrip.) 

It  is  not  true  that  government  production  is 
expensive  compared  with  private  operations, 
save  in  those  municipalities  and  states  corrupted 
by  private  corporations  working  through  party 
bosses.  (See  Corruption.)  Public  ownership 
and  operation  is  winning  its  way  around  ue 
world  on  its  economic  merits.  (See  Pubuc 
Ownership.) 

Nor  is  it  true  again  that  public  ownership  is  lesfi 
progressive  than  private.     In  any  given  conntrr 
where  both  systems  have  been  triea, 
PnbUo      "^  ^  street-railways,  lighting,  etc., 
OwnwsUp  ^^  public-owned  services  have  been 
w._       proven  the  most  progressive.     (See 
FrorrefiiT*  ^"*"C  Ownership.)     In  the  U.  S. 
t;^SjfiiY»t»  ^^   postoffice   has   been  far  more 
XonopoUas  progressive  than  the  private  W«t. 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company.    (See 
Postal  Service.)   Our  public  schools 
are  almost  universally  superior  to  pnvate  sdiools, 
our  state  universities  to  private  universities,  ex- 
cept for  a  very  few  very  highly  endowed  benefi- 
ciaries of  vast  private  wealth.     Patents  (9.  v.) 
are  repeatedly  bought  up  by  private  companies 
to  prevent  their  being  put  on  the  market. 

Socialists,  too,  deny  that  hope  of  economic  gain 
is  the  g^reatest  spur  to  inventiveness  and  action. 

The  greatest  inventions  of  the  world  have  not 
been  made  for  gain.  Socialists  do  not  propose  to 
abolish  competition,  only  to  substitute  competi- 
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tion  for  honor  in  place  of  competition  for  gain. 
And  in  so  doing  they  appeal  to  one  of  the  deepest 
human  motives.  Says  Mrs.  Besant  (in  the  Fa- 
bian Essajrs"): 

The  denre  to  excel,  the  joy  in  creative  work,  the  longing  to 
improve,  the  eajsemess  to  win  social  approval,  the  instinct  of 
benevolence — all  these  will  start  into  full  life,  ajid  will  serve  at 
onca  as  the  stimnlns  to  labor  and  the  reward  at  exeeUcnceL 
It  a  instfuctiva  to  notioe  that  these  vary  forcas  may  abaady 
be  seen  at  work  in  every  case  is  which  sobsistence  is  seeono, 
and  they  alone  supply  the  stimolos  to  action.  The  siriditr'a 
subcatence  is  certam,  and  does  not  depend  on  his  exertions. 
At  once  he  becomea  sosceptible  to  appeals  to  his  patrwtisni, 
to  his  esprit  dt  corps,  to  the  honor  of  fin  flag;  he  will  dare  any- 
thing for  glory,  and  value  a  bit  of  bronxe,  which  is  the  "re- 
vara  of  valor,'  far  more  than  a  hundred  tiines  its  weight  in 
gold.  Yet  many  of  the  private  soldiers  come  from  the  wont 
of  the  population;  and  military  glory  and  success  in  murder 
are  but  poor  objects  to  aim  at.  U  so  much  can  be  done  under 
circumstances  so  unpromising,  what  may  we  not  hope  from 
nobler  aspirations?  Or  take  the  eagerness,  self-denial,  and 
■trentious  effort  thrown  by  young  men  into  their  mere  games! 
The  desire  to  be  captain  of  the  Oxford  eleven,  stroke  of  the 
Cambridge  boat,  victor  in  the  foot-race  or  the  leaping — in  a 
word,  the  desire  to  excel — is  strong  enough  to  impu  the  ezer* 
ttons  which  often  ruin  physical  health.  Everywhere  we  see 
the  multiform  desires  of  humanity  assert  themselves  when 
onca  liveUbood  is  secure. 

The  second  main  argument  is  that  socialisnt  will 
purify  government.    To  day  it  is  becoming  very 
generally  admitted   that  the   main   cause   and 
source  of  governmental  corruption  is 
«--i^  _    the  great  corporation  or  monopoly, 
HaMMarr  ''''^'^*'*^  need  of  franchises  and  favora- 
^  YaxJ    We  legislation  is  the  corrupt  pohti- 
OoT*r»akMit  *^*'''^  stock  in  trade,  and  the  chance 
to   sell  which,   under  one   form   or 
another,  is  the  one  thing  which  at- 
tracts him  into  politics  and  makes  it  worth  while 
for  him  to  organize  a  ring  and  control  elections. 
Compare  article  Corruption,  p.  326,  where  Mr. 
StefEens  is  quoted  as  sa3ring,  "Not  the  politician 
then,  not  the  bribe-taker,  but  the  bribe-giver,  the 
man  we  are  so  proud  of,  our  successful  business 
man — he  is  the  source  and  sustenance    of   our 
bad  government.     The  captain  of  industry  is  the 
man  to  catch."     Socialism  would  do  away  with 
these  sources  of  corruption  by  taking  economic 
power  from  the  few  and  giving  it  to  the  many. 
Socialism  would  interest  the  eood  man  in  gov- 
ernment.    Says  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  {The  Christian 
Union,  Oct.  9,  1890) : 

We  are  reversing  the  order  of  nature  in  planning  to  reform 
city  government  nnt  and  then  to  carry  out  changes  and  to 
tnaike  improvements  in  behalf  of  the  poorer  classes.  Let  any 
one  name  a  city  where  this  policy  has  been  successfully  pur- 
sued.    I  know  of  none.  .  .  . 

When  civil-service  reformers  in  New  York  come  before  the 
people  with  large  and  generous  plans  of  reform,  with  a  pro- 
gram including  adequate  school  accommodations,  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  education  law,  better  sanitary 
measures,  public  ownership  and  management  of  gas  and  elec- 
tric-light plants,  playgrounds  for  children,  public  parln  in 
crowded  sections,  and  strict  enforcement  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  working  children,  and  when  leading  citisens 
pledfte  themselves  to  these  reforms  they  will  arouse  an  en- 
thusiasm whidi  will  sweep  the  city.  .  .  . 

Another  fundamental  uct  is  that  the  program  which  I  pTx>- 
pose  win,  when  carried  out,  arouse  municipal  pride  and  self- 
respect.  _  It  will  awaken  what  you  may  call  a  self-conscious- 
ness. Cities  with  us  do  not,  as  it  were,  respect  themselves. 
They  are  like  menwho  have  lost  their  self-respect,  while  they 
are  despised  by  private  corporations,  whose  tool  they  become. 

This  has  been  the  actual  result  of  public  owner- 
ship in  England  and  wherever  tried.  Birming- 
ham, where  this  phase  of  the  movement  largely 
began,  had  up  to  its  inception  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  corrupt  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land. Since  that  policy  has  been  developed  it 
often  has  been  spoken  of  as  "the  best  governed 
city  in  the  world."     It  is  a  natural  result.  When 


a  city  or  state  does  large  things  for  its  citizens,  the 
citizens  naturally  take  a  healthy  and  proper  inter- 
est in  it.  Complete  civic  purity  is  not  developed 
in  a  day;  but  no  one  hears  much  of  gross  civic 
scandals  where  public  ownership  is  highly  devel- 
oped. Corruption  breeds  almost  solely  where  the 
ordinary  citizen  has  little  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment and  private  interests  have  enormous  favors 
to  gain  from  corrupt  councilors  or  officials. 

As  for  the  continually  asserted  argument  that 
socialism  would  better  liberty  by  putting  all  life 
under  the  control  of  a  bureaucracy,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  this  is  based  on  an  utter  misunder- 
standing of  what  socialism  is.  Socialism  is 
everywhere,  in  practice,  constructive  and  posi- 
tive, not  negative.  It  says  you  may  have  cheap 
postage,  transit,  higher  wages,  better  homes. 
It  does  not  forbid  private  railroads,  but  intro- 
duces nationalized  railroads  so  much  cheaper 
and  better  that  private  roads  disappear.  This  is 
socialism  as  it  is  actually  evolving.  Its  bureau- 
cracy is  a  myth  of-  its  opponents,  based  on  some 
foolish  outgrown  Socialist  Utopias. 

The  supreme  argument  for  socialism,  however, 
is  that  it  will  produce  not  only  freer  but  a  higher 
type  of  men  and  women.  Those  who  argue  that 
we  need  economic  competition  because  character 
is  so  developed  for^t  that  competition  develops 
strength  primarily  in  that  field  of  effort  only  m 
which  the  competition  takes  place.  Character 
tends  to  be  what  men  strive  for.  If  men  con- 
centrate attention  on  industrial  competition,  they 
tend  to  develop  materialism  and  shrewdness. 
This  is_  exactly  what  we  have  to-day.  Artists 
complain  that  commercialism  is  killing  art;  relig- 
ionists say  we  are  growing  material ;  the  bourgeois 
middle  class  boast  of  our  material  prosperity.  It 
is  the  natural 'result  of  industrial  competition. 
Under  socialism,  if  men  seek  to  serve  the  public  it 
will  produce  a  higher  character. 

Once  competition  was  mainly  physical.     With 
naked  hand  or  rudest  club  men  fought  for  exist- 
ence; later,  with  poisoned  arrow  and  hurtling         \ 
spear  they  battled  for  the  best  fisher- 

SoeiaUim  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  richest  hunting-grounds. 
ProdnotiTe  "  Produced  physic^  individuality, 
of  a  Eirhar  *^  physical  giant,  the  Nimrods,  the 

fj^ggf2\igf  Achilles,  the  Agamemnons,  kings  of 
men.  Then  came  a  competition  a 
little  more  intellectual,  producing  an 
Alexander,  a  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  finally  a  Na- 
poleon. Next  came  the  modem  world  where  men 
battle,  not  with  poisoned  spears,  but  with  poi- 
soned groceries;  not  with  clubs  and  spears,  but, 
like  bulls  and  bears,  with  comerings  of  the  mar- 
ket and  tricks  of  stock.  It  has  produced  the  Jay 
Gould  and  the  Baron  Rothschild.  Now  comes 
socialism,  and  says.  Let  us  cooperate  in  industry, 
and  compete  only  to  see  who  ^all  best  serve  the 
public.  Is  it  not  easy  to  see  what  kind  of  an  in- 
dividuality it  will  gradually  produce?  The  de- 
velopment of  species  by  environment  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  science  to-day,  as  brilliantly 
shown  by  Mrs.  Oilman  {q.  v.)  and.  proven  by  most 
careful  scientists. 

Germany,  where  government  does  so  much,  has 
produced  the  best  trained  and  most  effective 
public  servants. 

The  assertion  is  often  made,  nevertheless,  that 
Socialists  are  materialistic,  irreligious,  free-lovers, 
disrespecters  of  property,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Lecky's  "Democracy  and  Liberty"  ar^es 
that  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  basis  of 
the  respect  for  property  and  for  the  obligation  of 
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Organized  Socialism 


Germany 

Pnnce 

Austria 

B«lffiuni 

United  States. 

Auatmlia 

Great  Britain . 

Finland 

Italy 

New  Zealand . . 

Russia 

Denmark 

Switzerland. .. 

HolUnd 

Norway 

Hungary 

ArRentina 

Bulgaria 

Sweden 

Spain 

Chile 

Rumania 

Luxemburg. . . 

Servia 

Canada 


Total. 


Year 

of 

election 


1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1904 
1904 
1906 
1907 
1904 
190s 
1906 
1906 
■190S 
190S 
1906 
1907 
1906 
Z903 
190S 
190S 
1906 


1906 
1906 
1905 


Socialist 
votes 


3,158.960 

i.tao.ooo 

1,041.948 

469,094 

441,401 

*4ii,i7o 

'341.196 

330,000 

310,000 

•311,844 

'300,000 

77.000 

70,000 

65.743 

45,000 

80,000 

35,000 

30,000 

16,000 

93,000 

16,000 

>>  8,00a 

'•4,000 

,.3. "33 

"1,867 


8,803,457 


Socialists  Elbctbd 


Upper 
House 


7 

o 
IS 


17 


Second 
House 


87 

30 

o 

•16 

•45 

80 

IS 

60 

10  60 

14 


8 
IS 


Out  of 


397 
584 
41s 
166 
386 

75 
670 
100 
508 

80 
Soo 
114 
167 
100 
113 


110 
101 
130 
406 
107 
183 
IS 
160 
314 


607 


Pbrcbntagb 

OF 


Second 
House 


13-1 
II. o 

10.4 
18.0 

o 
34-6 

6.7 
40.0 

4-9 
7SO 
II. o 
II. o 

I.l 
14.3 
8.1 


0.8 
4.0 
6.5 

o 
1.8 


0.6 


ToUl 
elector- 
ates 


14.3 
•ii.o 

33.6 

18. 5 
3.1 

34.0 
6.7 


10.0 
75-0 


11.5 
19.0 


«>  s  « 

u  "  ? 


a.ooo 


84s 

81 

1. 000 


850 
'  100 


158 
70 
45 

SO 
i 

■  3 
•» 
9» 


«3I7 
IS 


13 

71 
8e 


1$ 

IS 
14 
16 
«J 

s 

a 

S' 

7 


««46 


>  o  means  none:  ....  means  unknown.  •  Estimated. 

'  Fifty-five  Party  Socialists  and  90  Independent  Socialists,  besides  136  Socialist  Radicals. 


*.«>?• 


he  portion  of  the  total  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  Labor  membeis  in  the  Austialian  federal  House 
of  Representatives.     The  Australian  Labor  Party  is  practically  a  Socialist  Party. 

*  Labor  membeis  elected  to  the  federal  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  separate  Australian  state  JegisUtures  there  are 
many  more  Labor  representatives — 34  in  Queenslsftid  alone.  35  in  New  South  Waled,  18  in  Victoria. 

*  The  portion  of  the  total  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  the  Labor  group  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

*In  the  Labor  group.  Of  these,  only  3  were  elected  as  strict  Party  Socialists,  representing  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation;  but  7  belong  to  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  which  is  explicitly  socialistic,  and  13  more  belong  to  the  Labor 
Representation  Committee,  which  is  practically  socialistic,  and  6  more  still  are  Fabian  or  economic  Sodalista  elected  as 
radicals.  Of  the  remaining  16  in  the  Labor  group,  if  any  are  not  socialistic  they  are  more  than  balanced  b^  those  who  favor 
Socialist  measures  among  the  Liberals,  Irish  Unionists,  and  Nationalists.  The  number  in  Parliament  favoring  most  SociUtst 
measures  is  probably  nearer  100  than  45. 

■  The  portion  of  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  estimated  Socialist  membeis  in  the  House,  Almost 
all  parties  in  New  Zealand  are  more  or  less  socialistic. 

'•Social  Democrats  and  Group  of  Toil  in  the  Second  Duma. 

"  Members  of  Socialist  Party. 

"The  portion  of  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  Socialist  Deputies. 

» As  in  England  candidates  must  bear  the  cost  of  toe  election,  Sodalist  candidates  were  nominated  only  in  five  par- 
liamentary districts. 

■*0f  these  38  are  dailies.     The  large  numbera  are  in  countries  where  the  trade-union  papers  are  also  Socialist  papers. 


The  Growth  oi'  the  Socialist  Votb 
EslimaUd  approximately  from  Reports  at  iHttmatioMol  Congnsm 


Elbctioks  Nearest  to  these  Dates 

1867 

1877 

1887 

1893 

•897 

1903 

1907 

30,000 

493,000 

763,000 
47.000 

1.876,000 
440,000 

3,107,000 

790,000 

750,000 

467,000 

SS.ooo 

SS.ooo 

3,010,000 

805,000 

780,000 

464,000 

441,000 

100,000 

10,000 

300,000 

53,000 

100.000 

38,000 

30,000 

10,000 

39.000 

'896,000 

X, 04 1.000 

469,000 

310,000 
11,000 

Utmed  States  ... 

3,000 

•  341.000 

330.000 

310,000 

77.000 

70«ooo 
6S.000 

Finland         

Italy 

3  3,oeo 
8,000 
3,000 

I.SOO 

16,000 
30,000 

39,000 

I3S.OOO 

31,000 

40,000 

13.SOO 

7,000 

1,000 

Holland       

Sweden 

713 
5.000 

Spain 

14,000 

33,000 

Total  vote' 

30,000 

494.000 

931.000 

1,798,000 

3,896,000 

6,185,000 

8.803,000 

^  Bstinuited  Labor  vote,  not  from  Socialist  report. 


'  Including  other  minor  countries. 
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contract,  and  that  it  is  being  subverted  by  So- 
cialists. 

VTk  are  told  that  in  England  the  Fabian  Society  is  com- 
mitted in  iti  declared  principles  to  the  tranifer  to  the  com- 
munity of  land  and  indostriai  capital  "without  comixnaation 
(tho  not  without  such  relief  to  expropriated  individuals  as 
may  seem  fit  to  the  community),"  that  the  Social  Democratic 
Pedeiation  has  as  a  plank  in  its  platform  "the  repudiation  of 
the  national  debt,"  that  in  the  U.  S.  Henry  George  ("  Social 
Problems,"  pp.  3  ij-iii)  argues  it  as  "a  preposterous  assump- 
tion that  one  generation  should  be  bound  by  the  debts  of  its 
predeoessois." 

In  Gennany,  Bebel,  in  his  "Woman,"  argues 
for  "free  love."  Deville,  a  French  Socialist,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

Marriage  is  a  regulation  of  property.  .  .  .  When  property 
is  transformed,  and  only  after  that  transformation,  marriage 
^rill  lose  its  reason  for  existence,  and  boys  and  girls  may  then 
freely  and  without  fear  of  censure  listen  to  the  wants  and 
promptings  of  their  nature.  .  .  .  The  support  of  the  children 
will  no  longer  depend  on  the  chance  of  birth.  Like  their  in- 
struction, it  will  become  a  charge  of  society.  There  will  be  no 
room  for  prostitution  or  for  marriage,  which  is  in  sum  noth- 
ing mor£  than  prostitution  before  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Bax,  in  their  "Socialism,  in  its  Growth 
and  Outcome,"  contend  that "  marriage  should  be  a  voluntary 
association,  dissoluble  by  either  party  at  pleastue." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  such  quotations  and 
many  other  similar  ones  can  be  found  on  the 
passes  of  Socialist  writers.  They  can  also  be 
found  to  at  least  the  same  extent  on  the  pages  of 
individualistic  writers.  (See  Family  ;  Currency  ; 
etc.)  Socialism  per  se  has  no  views  on  these 
questions.  But  as  to  the  family,  marriage,  etc., 
no'w  many  family  quarrels  and  divorces  have 
their  root  "in  dissensions  over  money.  This  cause 
of  family  disruption  socialism  would  largely  re- 
move, since  all  m  a  socialistic  state  would  inherit 
equally  from  the  State,  at  least  in  proportion  to 
their  need.  Again ,  how  far  economic  pressure  to- 
day is  destroying  the  home  is  seen  in  the  articles 
HoMBS,  Ownership  op;  Overcrowding;  Ten- 
KUENTS.  Socialism  would  make  it  possible  for 
every  man  and  woman  to  have  a  home.  It  would 
take  the  money  root  out  of  marriage,  and  make 
marriages  for  love,  not  for  money  or  home  or 
maintenance.  Which  system  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  truest  homes  and  the  most  permanent 
marital  relations?  The  wisest  State  legislation 
as  to  marriage  is  a  separate  question.  (See 
Divorce.) 

It  is  perfectly  true,  however,  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  avowed  Socialists  are  divorced  from  rec- 
ognized religion  and  the  Chiurch,  and  that  this 
does  lead  many  of  them  to  extreme 
a^^i^  radicalism  on  all  questions  of  ethics, 
and  llorali  ™°''*y'  ^•^'^  *h^  family.  But  what 
drives  them  to  this  ?  Unquestionably 
not  the  Christianity  of  the  Chiurch, 
but  its  lack  of  Christianity,  its  real  or  asserted 
mammonism,  indifference  to  the  demands  of  the 
I>eople,  and  dependence  upon  and  subserviency  to 
wealth.  (See  The  Church  and  the  Working- 
HA  N .)  However  much  these  things  may  have  been 
exaggerated  or  the  facts  distorted,  no  one  who 
knows  working  men  denies  that  these  things  exist, 
at  least  in  the  belief  of  the  working  men,  while  ail 
those  who  know  them  best  wonder  not  at  the  ir- 
religion  and  radicalism  of  the  working  classes, 
but  at  tiieir  freedom  from  radicalism  and  their 
acceptance  of  conventional  ideas.  It  is  not 
sociaUsm  which  produces  the  radical  and  the 
ethical  freethinker.  It  is  materialism,  the  wor- 
ship of  wealth,  the  mammonism  of  existing  so- 
ciety. Socialism  would  at  least  diminish  this. 
Conversion  to  socialism  has  made  it  possible  for 
many  a,  man  to  accept  a  rational  religion.     Many 


consider  socialism  the  religious  revival  of  the 
world.  Says  Sidney  Ball  international  Journal 
of  Ethics,  April,  1896): 


_  At  first  sight  It  seems  true  that  character  has  not  been  put 
m  the  foreground  of  Socialist  discussion;  its  emphasis  ap- 
pears to  be  laid  almost  exclusively  on  machinery,  on  a  recon- 
struction of  the  material  conditions  and  organization  of  life. 
But  machinery  is  a  means  to  an  end,  as  much  to  a  Socialist 
as  to  any  one  else;  and  the  end,  at  any  rate  as  conceived  by 
the  Socialist,  is  the  development  of  human  nature  in  scope, 
powers  of  life,  and  enjoyment.  .  .  .  The  forces  required  to 
work  collectivist  machmery  are  nothing  if  not  moral;  and  so 
we  also  hear  the  complaint  that  Socialists  are  too  ideal,  that 
they  make  too  great  a  demand  upon  human  nature  and  upon 
the  social  will  and  imagination.  Of  the  two  complaints  this  is 
certainly  the  most  pertinent.  A  conception,  however,  which 
IS  liable  to  be  dismissed,  now  as  mere  mechanism,  now  as  mere 
morality,  may  possibly  be  working  toward  a  higher  synthesis. 
...  If  institutions  depend  on  character,  character  depends 
on  institutions;  it  is  upon  their  necessary  mteiaction  that  the 
Socialist  insists. 

As  for  the  argument  that  under  socialism  pa- 
rental responsibility  would  be  weakened,  and 
overpopulation  result,  John  Stuart  Mill  ("Po- 
litical Economy,"  bk.  ii.,  chap,  i.)  has  well  said: 

Another  of  the  objections  to  communism  is  similar  to  that 
so  often  urged  against  poor-laws:  that  if  every  member  of  the 
communi^  were  assund  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  any 
number  of  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  willinfi^ess  to 
work,  prudential  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  x«duce  the  commimity  through  successive 
stages  of  increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starvation.  There 
would  certainly  be  much  ground  for  this  apprehension  if 
commtmism  provided  no  motive  to  restraint  equivalent  to 
those  which  it  would  take  away.  But  communism  is  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  things  in  which  opinion  might  be  expected 
to  declare  itself  with  greatest  intensity  against  this  kind  of 
selfish  intemperance.  An/  augmentation  of  numbers  which 
diminished  the  comfort  or  mcreased  the  toil  of  the  mass  would 
then  cause  (which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and  unmista- 
kable inconvenience  to  every  individual  in  the  association ;  in- 
convenience which  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice 
of  employers  or  the  unjust  privileges  01  the  rich.  In  such 
altered  circumstances  opinion  could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and 
If  reprobation  did  not  suflice,  to  repress  by  penalties  of  some 
description,  this  or  any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  The  communistic  scheme,  in- 
stead of  being  peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
dan^r  of  overpopulation,  has  the  recommendation  of  tend- 
ing m  an  especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of  that  evil. 

As  for  the  biological  argument,  sometimes 
made  against  socialism,  that  the  right  of  the 
strongest  to  survive  and  to  gradually  extermin- 
ate the  weak  is  necessary  to  progress 
BMUliim  *°^  even  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
and  BioloffT  r^cC"  *nd  while  socialism  would  at 
least  check  this,  so  that  a  country 
adopting  socialism  would  soon  be 
conquered  bv  a  race  not  adopting  socialism,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  this  might  occur  if  socialism  be 
conceived  of  as  a  system  to  be  adopted  by  a 
country  in  one  great  economic  upheaval.  But 
no  Socialists  to-oay  believe  in  such  an  impossible 
catastrophic  Utopianism.  Even  the  most  cat- 
astrophic Socialist  believes  in  some  evolution. 
Socialism  is  not  the  aiding  of  the  weak  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  strong.  It  is  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  new  strength — the  strength  of  public 
service  to  replace  the  strength  of  private  service 
and  to  lift  up  the  economically  weak  to  a  plane  of 
increased  efficiency  where  they,  too,  can  compete 
in  the  public  service,  and  thus  produce  a  higher 
biologic  progress.  Socialism  is  yet  a  compara- 
tively new  movement,  and  has  naturally  made 
false  claims  and  given  rise  to  many  mistakes  and 
errors,  both  in  thought  and  action ;  yet  no  student 
of  socialism  will  deny  that  it  is  as  rapidly  grow- 
injr  in  wise  self-control  as  in  numbers.  A  truly 
saentific  and  disciplined  evolutionary  socialism, 
and  this  is  what  is  being  evolved  through  polit- 
ical discussion  and  actual  public  ownership,  will 
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make  not  a  weaker  but  a  stronger  country.  This 
socialism,  not  always  recognized  or  acknowledged 
by  all  Socialists  as  socialism,  has  the  future  and 
on  its  adaptation  to  and  adopting  of  human  na- 
ture bases  its  modem  argument. 

W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 

RsrBKBNCBS:  Bebel,  A.,  Woman  in  (ft«  Past,  Prtsml.  and 
FutHrt  (1803);  Bellamy.  Ed.,  Equality  (1897),  Looking 
Backward  (1887);  Blatchford.  Robert.  Brttatn  for  liu 
BriHsh  (,1902.  Peihaps  the  most  popular  brief  statement 
of  Sodaliam);  MtrrU  Kngland;  Carpenter.  Ed..  England's 
tdtal  (1887);  Ely,  Prof.  R.  T.,  Socialism;  its  Strtngtli  and 
Wtakntss  (1894.  A  candid  impartial  review);  Engels,  Pk., 
Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scitntific  (1893.  Important  his- 
torically); Fabian  Essays  (1890.  Perhaps  the  one  best 
book  on  the  subject) ;  Pem,  Enrico,  Socialism  and  Positiv* 
Scimet  (1905);  Ghent,  W.  J^  A  BtntvdUnt  Ftudalism 
(1903).  Mass  and  Class  (1904);  Gilman  N.  P..  SociaUsmand 
ill*  Amtrican  Spirit  (anti-Socialist):  Hillquitt,  Morris,  His- 
lory  of  Socialism  in  the  U.  S.  (1903);  Hobson,  J.  A.,  Evolu- 
tioH  of  Modtrn  Capitalism  (1894);  Jauris,  Jean,  Studus  in 
Socialism  (1906);  Jenks,  Professor,  The  Trust  Prcbltm 
(190X):  Kautsky,  Karl,  Social  Rnotution;  Kingsley,  Rev. 
Charlea,  Alton  Lock*;  Kirkup,  Thos..  History  of  Socialism; 
Kropottdn,  P.,  Mutmal  Aid  (1903);  Labriola,  A.,  Material- 
istic Conception  of  History;  Le  Rorasnol,  J.  B..  Orthodox 
SociMsm  (anti-,  1907);  Sombart,  Werner,  Soctolum  and 
the  Socialist  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1808); 
London.  Jack,  The  War  ofthe  Classes;  Marx  Kail,  Capttal; 
Marx,  Karl,  and  Engels,  Fr.,  Commnnist  Manifesto  (1848. 
Epooi-working):  Hacdonald,  J.  Ramsay,  Socialism  and 
Society  (1905);  Macroaty_._  H.  W.j  The  Trust  Movement  in 
IritisH  Indu 
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:i«(ry  (15)07);  Mill.  J.  S.,  Autobiography  (1873 
If  Socialam,  Bliss  Ed.  (1891);  Money,  1,.  6.  Chio 
and  Poverty  (1005);  Morris,  William,  Signs. 
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Change  iiSSs),  News  from  Nowhtre  (1806. 
pia),  rh*  Dream  of  John  Ball  (t88a):  Rite  _  . 

winism  and  Politics  (1895.    One  ox  tne  best  biological^ and 


philosophical  arguments  for  socialism);  Ruskin.  John,  Unto 
this  Last  (i86>):  Sch&ffle,  A.,  Quintessence  of  Socialism 
(tr.  The  best  statement  of  socialism  by  a  Non-Socialist); 
Sinclair,  U^ton,  The  Jungle  (1906);  Stubbs,  Rev.  C.  W., 
Christ  and  Economics  (1893);  Vail,  C.  H.,Modem  Socialism 
(i8«7):  Vandervelde,  Emile.  Collectivism  and  Industrial 
Evoititon  (tr.  The  last  two  well  represent  international 
socialism);  Wallace,  A.  R.,  Land  Nationalieation  (189a); 
Webb,  S.  and  B.,  ProbUms  of  Modern  Industry  (,t9oa), 
Soci<Msm  in  England  (1893):  Wells,  H.  G.,  Manktnd  tn 
the  Making  (1904),  A  Modem  Utopia  (1905).  See  also 
CHKisnAN  SociAUSu;   Public  Owhbrsbip;  btc. 

Ubmbbrs  op  OnoAmzATioHs  of  Juvbnilb  Socialists 

(In  Great  Britain  Socialist  Sunday-schools) 

Sweden 17,000 

Belgium 13,000 

(jermany 6,800 

Italy S,ooo 

Austria 4,300 

Bohemia JS.ooo 

Great  Britain 3,300 

Denmark 1.400 

Spain 1,300 

Bulgaria 900 

Norway Soo 

Hungary 700 

Fiance Soo 

Netheriands 4So 

Switxerland 335 

Finland 350 

Total 59,335 

SOCIALISM,  DEFnnTION  OF  (from  stand- 
point of  the  International  Socialist  movement): 
To  the  organized  international  socialist  movement 
must  be  granted  the  right  to  determine  what  is 
and  what  is  not  socialism,  just  as  would  be  grant- 
ed to  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardins^  the 
right  to  declare  what  is  true  Catholicism,  and  to  a 
Republican  national  convention  the  right  to  de- 
clare what  is  Republicanism.  The  famous  utter- 
ance some  fifteen  years  ago  of  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt,  "We  are  all  Socialists  now!"  is  merely 
an  instance  of  a  too  common  looseness  of  thinkmg 
and  speaking.  Socialism,  tho  informed  and  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  common  to  many  men  in  all  ages, 
holds  to  a  definite  doctrine,  a  definite  program. 


and  incarnates  itself  in  a  definite  movement,  in- 
ternational and  revolutionary. 

Not  many  men,  according  to  the  orthodox 
school,  are  as  yet  real  Socialists.  Bebel  said  onoe 
— ^and  it  was  when  the  German  Social  Democ- 
racy had  polled  some  1,400,000  votes — that  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  300,000  thorough- 
going Socialists  in  Germany.  There  is  thus  a 
lecognizable  difference  between  Socialists  and 
persons  who  vote  or  support  the  Socialist  ticket, 
not  to  sp>eak  of  persons  who  merely  hold  vague 
inclinations  toward  a  coUectivist  order  of  society. 

And  yet  it  is  a  piece  of  folly,  which  every  00m- 
mon-sense  Socialist  recognizes,  to  make  overmtich 
of  this  distinction.  The  inan  who  has  now  but  a 
mere  leaning  toward  socialism  will  next  year, 
under  the  impress  of  new  experiences,  or  the  cu- 
mulative force  of  the  totality  of  his  experiences, 
be  quite  as  ardent  a  Socialist  as  one  who  learned 
his  lessons  a  decade  ago.  In  the  light  of  these 
considerations,  society  resolves  itself  into  Social- 
ists and  potential  Socialists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  those  who,  out  of  self-interest  or 
temperamental  obstinacy,  are  anti-  Socialists.  No 
more  should  be  claimed  for  the  international  So- 
cialist organization  than  that  it  is  the  core,  the 
gravitational  center  of  the  greater  movement 
without  it. 

As  a  doctrine,  modem  socialism  is  founded 
upon  ^e  materialist  conception  of  history,  or,  as 
it  might  better  be  called,  the  economic  inttrprttatkm 
of  history.  This  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory sees  the  superstructure  of  society  in  all  times, 
with  all  its  institutions,  its  codes  of  morals  and  of 
laws,  as  a  reflex  of  the  fwevailing  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  It  does  not,  as  is  often 
maintained,  see  in  man's  every  action  the  spur 
of  an  economic  impulse.  It  does  not  blind  itseK 
to  countless  individual  acts  of  renunciation,  of 
sacrifice,  of  martyrdom;  but  it  does  see  a  coloring 
and  an  impress  given  to  all  human 

fjt^MjO^m   actions   through   this   material  en- 

"""'''"   vironment.     Men  gladly  give  them- 
selves to  torture,  privation,  or  death 
in  behalf  of  a  great  cause,  but  the  cause  itself  will 
almost  inevitably  be  found  to  be  a  reaction  from 
some  form  of  social  or  economic  oppression. 

As  a  part  of  this  economic  interpretation  of 
history,  we  have  also  the  theory  of  a  aass  struggle. 
Human  activities,  tho  fundamentally  individual, 
take  on  a  collective  form  through  the  very  necessi- 
ties of  social  life.  Men  widely  separated  from  one 
another,  if  worldng  at  like  tasks,  under  like  con- 
ditions, or  suffering  from  like  modes  of  oppression, 
instinctively  react  in  like  waj^.  They  see  the 
futility  of  mdividual  revolt,  and  spontaneoudy 
they  act  in  concert.  They  may  be  but  barely 
conscious  of  their  motives  in  resisting  a  wrong,  or 
in  seeking  a  political,  social,  or  economic  ad- 
vantage. And  yet,  conscious  or  bat  partly  con- 
scious, or  even  unconscious  of  their  motives,  they 
tend  to  act  in  like  ways  under  like  conditions. 
Thus,  history  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  strug- 
gles between  possessing  classes  and  non-possessinf 
classes,  attended  by  varying  fortimes  and  carried 
on  with  but  slight  intermission  through  all  the 
changes  in  modes  of  production.  In  our  day  the 
development  of  industry  reaches  a  stage  wherein 
we  see  steadily  maintained  a  contest,  however 
disguised,  between  a  class  of  owners  0^  tiM  means 
of  production  and  an  increasing  class  of  workers 
who  own  none  of  the  means  of  production,  but 
are  employed  at  wage  labor  in  produciiuf  ^reslth  I 
for  the  owners.     It  is  a  situation  which.  Socialists. 
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say,  cannot  last.  Production  has  become  social. 
That  is,  most  commodities  are  produced  by 
masses  of  men  working  in  g^ngs  or  herxls  in  great 
irorkshops.  But  ownership,  which  in  varying  de- 
crees has  been  in  past  times  common  and  social, 
has  become  individual  and  restricted  to  but  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  population. 

You  may  hold  either  one  of  two  beliefs  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  change  will  come.  You  may 
hold,  as  Marx  and  others  of  his  time  held,  what 
has  been  called  the  "theory  of  increasing  misery," 
which  is,  that  the  increasing  concentration  of 
wealth  makes  for  a  greater  disparity  of  conditions 
between  the  owners  and  the  workers — increas- 
ing the  privation  of  the  workers  as  it  increases 
the  wealth  of  the  owners.  And  this  develop- 
ment will  bring  about  a  stage  wherein  the  workers, 
goaded  beyond  endtirance,  and  having  no  other 
alternative,  will  put  an  end  forever  to  the  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Or,  you 
may  still  be  a  good  Socialist  and  hold  that  the 
facts  have  not  borne  out  this  forecast.  You  may 
hold  rather  that  with  the  growth  of  organization, 
economic  and  political,  among  the  workers,  they 
are  bettering  their  lot  materially,  they  are  ac- 
quainting themselves  more  and  more  with  the 
facts  of  lustory  and  of  economics,  and  that  by  the 
increase  of  intelligence  and  thought,  by  an  in- 
creased discipline  and  mutuality  of  effort — rather 
than  throu^n  the  spur  of  extreme  privation — 
they  will  bring  about  this  change.  But  whether 
you  hold  one  theory  or  the  other,  you  must,  if  you 
would  be  a  good  Socialist,  hold  that  the  change, 
when  it  comes,  must  be  thoroughgoing  and  revo- 
lutionary, an  abolition  of  the  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production. 

The  program  of  socialism  is  the  securing  of  the 
political  powers  in  every  nation,  the  expropria- 
tion of  capital,  the  holding  of  productive  property 
in  common — ^in  a  word,  the  co- 
operative commonwealth.  This  pro- 
gram is  not  to  be  achieved  by  palter- 
ing with  compromises,  by  following 
the  lead  of  economic  Messiahs  who  constantly 
arise,  and  who  deal  out  vast  promises  of  what 
they  intend  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  "dear 

§eople.".  It  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  organized, 
isciplined  effort  of  the  class  wluch  has  most  to 
¥iin  from  such  a  program — the  working  class. 
his  does  not  mean  that  all  those  who  take  part 
in  the  work  of  carrying  forward  this  program  are 
wage-laborers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
those  who  have  done  the  greatest  work  in  for- 
mulating this  program  are  men  who  have  never 
done  wage-labor.  But  the  working  class  is  the 
basis,^  because  it  is  by  reason  of  its  material  needs 
that  it  alone,  when  once  aroused,  can  never  be 
dissuaded  from  seeking  to  carry  this  program  to 
its  fulfilment.  Men  from  other  classes,  through 
altruistic  motives,  may  voice  a  hope  for  a  juster 
order  of  life.  There  are  periods,  indeed,  wherein 
many  of  those  from  the  more  leisurely  walks  of 
life  have  taken  enthusiastic  and  determined  part 
in  movements  for  social  regeneration.  We  have, 
perhaps,  a  better  example  of  such  endeavor  in  the 
great  Fourierite  movement  of  the  forties  than  in 
any  other.  But  these  movements  are  necessarily 
superficial.  Thev  do  not  grow  out  of  the  in- 
stmctive  demands  of  the  workers,  but  out  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  class  not  prompted  by  need. 
Such  sentiments  are  easily  shattered,  for  the  best 
of  men  weary  in  well-doing.  Only  as  those  who 
come  from  other  classes  give  over,  renounce,  and 
.  repudiate  ibw  allegiance  to  the  class  from  which 


they  sprang;  only  as  they  come  to  see  the  historic 
mission  of  the  working  class  and  as  they  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  workers,  making  themselves  an 
integral  part  of  the  working  class,  can  they  render 
real  and  lasting  service  toward  the  ftdfilment  of 
this  program. 

Finally,  we  have  the  organized  Socialist  move- 
ment, which  is  an  embodiment  of  this  spirit,  of 
this  doctrine,  and  this  program.  This  movement, 
in  its  modem  form,  has  but  a  brief  history.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  state  the  exact  date  or  inci- 
dent which  might  be  called  its  beginning.  It 
may  be  dated,  if  you  will,  from  the  publication  of 
the  Communist  Manifesto  in  February,  1848;  or 
the  organization  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Univer- 
sal German  Worldn^  Men's  Association,  in  May, 
£863;  or  the  organization  of  the  International 
jWorking  Men's  Association  in  September,  1864. 
But  of  many  materials,  heterogeneous,  scattered, 
it  has  in  forty  years  been  aggregated  and  welded 
into  a  ctfmpact  political  body,  reaching  out  into 
all  the  civilized  parts  of  the  globe.  Persecution 
has  for  a  time  obstructed  its  growth,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Germany.  It  has  had  to  meet  ridicule, 
misrepresentation,  the  thunders  of  ecclesiastical 
^denunciation;  but  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  it 
'steadily  grows  in  numbers  year  by  year,  it  carries 
its  message  to  remote  places,  and  year  by  year 
its  menace  to  the  existmg  order  is  more  clearly 
recognized. 

Socialism,  the  movement,  carries  on  its  work 
with  a  sleef^L^,  an  untiring  ener^ ;  everywhere 
it  is  educating,  organizing,  and  disciplining  the 
working  class  -and  arming  it,  not  with  lethal 
weapons,  b;it  with'  knowledge  and  argument. 
Everywhere  it  opposes  unjust  wars,  the  rage  of 
conquest,  the  oppression  of  capitalist  class  rule. 
It  defends  from  legal  persecution  its  Movers  and 
Haywoods ;  it  relentlessly  exposes  the  chicanery 
and  pious  fraud  of  those  who  dwell  in  high  places. 
And  this  activity  will  go  on  and  on,  with  cumu- 
lative force,  despite  transitory  defeats  and  dis- 
heartenments,  until  the  goal  of  a  cooperative 
commonwealth  is  won.  W.  J.  Ghent. 

SOCIALISM,  HISTORY  OF  (see  also  articles 
Socialism;  Socialist  Party;  United  States 
Socialist  Labor  Party;  Social  Democratic 
Federation;  Fabian  Society;  Labor  Party 
^nglish];  Christian  Socialism;  Communism; 
Nationalism;  International.  For  details,  see 
also  each  leading  country  and  the  names  of  prom- 
inent Socialists).  Some  writers  on  the  subject  in- 
clude in  the  history  of  the  Sociahst  movement 
all  ancient  and  medieval  manifestations  of  com- 
munistic thought  and  institutions.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  modem  Socialist  movement 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Utopias  of 
Plato,  Campanella,  and  More,  or  with  the  prehis- 
toric tribal  institutions,  early  Christian  practises, 
or  the  various  sectarian  communities  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  political  Socialist  movement  of  our  days  is 
primardy  a  movement  of  the  working  class,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  reconstruction  of  the  present- 
day  system  of  industry  on  the  basis  of  collective 
ownership  of  the  tools  of  production. 

The  movement  thus  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a  competitive  individualist  system  of  industry 
and  of  a  wage-earning  class.  In  other  words, 
modem  socialism  is  unthinkable  without  its  an- 
tithesis— capitalism.  Socialism  is  the  child  of  the 
modem  or  "capitalist"  system  of  production. 
And  more  than  that,  it  is  the  product  of  that  sys- 
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tern  at  a  certain  advanced  stage.  The  Socialist 
movement  is  a  protest  against  the  present  indus- 
trial system,  hence  it  presupposes  a  state  of  de- 
velopment of  that  system  to  a  point  where  it  has 
become  oppressive;  it  involves  a  criticism  of  the 
system,  hence  it  implies  a  dissatisfaction  with  it, 
and  finally  it  offers  a  substitute  for  the  present 
system,  hence  it  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
of  a  state  of  senility  of  the  capitalist  regime. 

Thus,  while  the  beginnings  of  the  present  in- 
dustrial system  may  De  traced  back  to  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  the  mod- 
em Socialist  movement  is  barely  more  than  a 
century  old. 

Socialism,  like  most  other  social  theories  and 
movements,  has  passed  through  several  stages  of 
development  before  it  reached  its  modem  aspect. 

In  its  first  phases  it  was  primarily  a  humani-, 
tarian  movement,  and  its  poUtical  r61e  was  but 
secondary  and  incidental. 

The  early  Socialists  saw  only  the  evils  of  the 

new  system  of  production,  but  did  not  penetrate 

into  its   historical   significance  and 

TrtanUn     tendencies.     The  evils  of  the  system 
_/iZ^^  appeared  to  them  as  arbitrary  devia- 
jiapnnmgi  {jQ^g  ffom  the  "eternal  principles" 
of  "natural  law,"  justice,  and  reason, 
and  the  social  s)rstenft  itsdf  as  a  clumsy  and  ma- 
licious contrivance  of  the  dominant  powers  in 
society. 

To  the  "unreasonable"  and  "unjust"  social 
systems  of  their  times  they  opposed  more  or  less 
fantastic  schemes  of  social  organization  of  thWr 
own  invention  supposed  to  oe  free  from  the 
abuses  of  modem  civilization,  and  thereupon  they 
appealed  to  hiunanity  at  large  to  test  those 
schemes. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  these  theories  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  numerous  communistic  societies 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Another  practical  application  of  the  Utopian 
Socialist  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
spiratory  revolutionary  societies  which  accom- 
panied the  Socialist  agitation  of  several  European 
countries,  notably  France,  in  the  thirties  and 
forties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  gleams  of  Socialist  philosophy  appear 
in  the  works  of  the  prerevolutionary  French  phi- 
losophers of  the  school  of  the  "Encyclopedists," 
notably  in  those  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who 
as  early  as  1754  denounced  private  property 
as  the  cause  of  all  crimes. 

But  a  much  more  definite  and  elaborate  ex- 
pression of  the  Utopian  Socialist  creed  we  find 
m  the  two  works  of  Morelly,  "  Naufrage  des  lies 
flottantes  ou  La  Basiliade  "  (The  Shipwreck  of  the 
Floating  Islands  or  Basiliade),  1753,  and  "  Code  de 
la  Nature  "  (Codeof  Nature),  1755.  The  first  is  a 
Utopian  novel  in  metric  form,  and  the  latter  is  a 
philosophic  essay.  Morelly  is  a  keen  and  far- 
seeing  critic  of  the  industrial  system  of  individual- 
ist competition,  and  advocates  a  somewhat  loose 
form  of  communism. 

Next  to  Morelly,  Gabriel  Mably  (1700-85) 
must  be  mentioned  among  the  early  French  So- 
cialist writers.  Like  Morelly,  Mably  advocated 
a  social  system  based  on  the  community  of  prop- 
erty, with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  State 
of  Mably  is  highly  centralized,  both  in  the  system 
of  production  and  distribution. 

A  more  realistic  note  in  the  literature  of  the 
'oung  Socialist  speculation  is  introduced  by  the 
French   lawyer,   Francois   Boissel    (i;ra8-i8o7), 
whose  "Catechisme  au  genre  humain"    (Catfe- 
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chism  of  Mankind),  which  appeared  in  1789,  the 
year  of  the  French  Revolution,  contains  the  first 
attempt  at  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  modem 
mode  of  production. 

The  fii^t  direct  step  toward  an  active  revolu- 
tionary and  Socialist  movement  was  made   by 
Fran9ois  Noel  Babeuf  (1760-96).     Babeuf,  liini- 
self  an  active  factor  in  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution, was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  its  ac- 
complishments.    "The  Revolution,"  he  argued, 
"has  proclaimed  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality. 
but  equality  is  a  mere  sham  onl^s 
Barolntioii-  **■  **  social  and  economic  as  well  as 
^^      "  political."     With   the   aim   of    cap- 
»^j|^-  -  turing  the  government  of  France  and 
"^        S'  establishing    social    and    economic 
equality,   be  organized  the  famous 
Conspiracy  of  Equals.     The  movement  is   said 
to    have    attained    considerable    dimensions    in 
Paris  when  it  was  detected  in  1 796,  and  Babeuf 
convicted  on  the  charge  of  treason  and  beheaded. 
Years  later,    Filippo   Buonarotti,   a  friend   and 
disciple  of  Babeiu,  published  the  history  of  the 
conspiracy  and  the  program  of  the  conspirators, 
and  the  work  played  a  large  part  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  secret  Socialist  societies  of  later  years. 

Babeuf  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
eighteenth-century  socialism.  The  banning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  produced  a  series  of 
Socialist  thinkers  and  workers  who  have  in- 
fluenced the  shaping  of  the  present-day  Socialist 
movement  more  directly  than  their  predecessors. 

Of  these,  two  are  always  mentioned  together 
— Charles  Henri  Saint-Simon  and  Charles  Fou- 
rier. 

Saint-Simon  is  a  teacher  rather  than  a  practi- 
cal social  reformer.  The  keynote  to  his  phik»- 
ophy  is  the  demand  that  society  be  oi^anized  not 
on  a  political  but  on  an  industrial  basis.  His 
last  work,  "Nouveau  Christianisme  "  (New  Chris- 
tianity), is  the  mo.st  complete  exposition  of  his 
social  views,  and  contains  the  ^rms  of  the  theory 
of  economic  determinism,  which  in  the  hands  at 
Karl  Marx  has  subsequently  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  con- 
temporary Socialist  philosophy. 

After  the  death  of  Saint-Simon  his  work  was 
continued  by  a  talented  coterie  of  his  disciples, 
prominent  among  whom  were  Olinde  Rodrigue 
(1794-1851),  Barthel^y  P.  Enfantin  (179&- 
1864),  Amand  Bazard  (17^1-18^2),  Auguste 
Compte,  the  father  of  positive  philosophy,  and 
Ferdinand  de  Lessens,  of  the  Suez  Canal  fame.  The 
Saint-Simonian  school  at  one  time  gained  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  intellectual  circles  of 
France;  its  organ,  the  Globe,  had  a  large  circula- 
tion, and  in  the  Revolution  of  1830  the  Saint- 
Simonians  played  a  not  unimportant  part.  But 
the  movement  ultimately  split,  principally  on 
the  question  of  woman's  rights. 

If  Saint-Simon  was  the  preacher  of  order  and 
system,  Fourier  may  be  called  the  apostle  of 
harmony. 

(3od  created  the  entire  universe  on  a  harmoni- 
ous plan,  reasons  Fourier,  hence  there  must  be 
harmony  between  everything  in  existence. 

Saint^Simon  emphasizes  the  rights  and  im- 
portance of  society,  Fourier  dwefls  principally 
on  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizens  as  a^unst 
organized  society.  The  two  great  Utopians  may 
be  said  to  be  the  prototypes  of  the  two  domi- 
nant tendencies  in  the  Socialist  and  social  theories 
of  our  times — collectivism  and  individualism. 

Chief  among  the.  French  <^sciples  of  Fourier  is 
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"Victor  Considerant,  under  whose  leadership  the 
Fourierist  movement  attained  some  importance 
years  after  the  master's  death. 

Cabet's  Utopian  novel  "Voyage  en  Icarie" 
(Voyage  to  Icaria),  published  in  1843,  gave  rise 
'to  a  popular  movement  in  favor  of  communism, 
-^wbich  at  one  time  was  said  to  number  several 
hundred  thousands  of  adherents.  The  move- 
ment resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  "Ica- 
rian  commtmities  "  in  the  U.  S.  The  first  of  these 
communities  was  established  in  Texas  in  't848, 
and  the  last  of  the  series  perished  in  California 
almost  half  a  century  later. 

Louis  Blanc,  who  first  achieved  fame  through 
his  work  "Organization  du  Travail"  (Organiza- 
tion of  Labor),  published  in  1840,  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1848 
as  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Committee. 

Lamenais  is  the  father  of  Christian  socialism 
in  France.  He  earlv  advocated  the  union  of  the 
Catholic  Church  with  the  growing  Socialist  move- 
ment of  the  working  men.  His  views  were  con- 
demned by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  and  Lamenais 
thereafter  addrest  his  appeals  directly  to  the 
people.  His  "  Paroles  d'un  Croyant "  (Words  of 
a  Believer),  published  in  1834,  contains  a  burn- 
ing indictment  of  the  selfish  rich,  and  is  full  of 
tender  sympathy  for  the  disinherited  of  the 
'world.  It  was  'widely  read  by  the  wcwking  men 
of  Us  generation,  and  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  his  countrymen. 

Proudhon,  the  author  of  the  famous  "  Qu'est 
ce  que  la  propri^t^ ? "  (What  is  Property?)  and 
"  Ccmtradictions  ^conomigues  "  (Economic  Con- 
tradictions), may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of 
modem  "communistic  anarchism." 

This  review  of  early  French  socialism  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  brief  reference  to  the 
secret  societies  which  made  their  appearance  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  con- 
tinued 'with  varying  degree  of  strength  and  suc- 
cess for  about  ten  years.  The  principal  organi- 
zations of  that  cycle  are  the  Sociiti  des  Amts  du 
Peuple  (Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People), 
SoctiU  des  drotts  de  I'homme  (Society  of  Human 
Rights),  Sociiti  des  families  (Society  of  Families), 
and  SociHi  des  saisons  (Society  of  Seasons),  and 
the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  movement  were 
Louis  Blanqui  (1805-81),  Armand  Barb^  (1809- 
70),  Voyer  d'Argenjon  (177 1-1842),  and  Filippo 
Buonarotti,  mentioned  above. 

While  the  socialism  of  France  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  was  thus  replete  with 
various  movements,  schools,  and  thinkers,  the 
movement  in  England  during  the  corresponding 
period  is  practicdly  represented  by  one  name — 
Robert  Owen. 

The  socialism  of  Owen  differed  from  that  of  his 
French  contemporaries  just  as  much  as  the  po- 
litical and  industrial  conditions  and  national 
temperament  and  genius  of  England  differed 
from  those  of  France. 

Owen's  early  acti-vity  in  the  field  of  social  re- 
form was  more  of  a  philanthropic  than  revolu- 
tionary character:  it  consisted  m  the  long  and 
patient  work  of  improving  the  con- 

0-aJLi     ditions  of  his  o'wn  employees  in  the 

^^S?  Scotch  manufacturing  'village  of  New 
Lanark,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
so  well  that  within  one  generation 
(from  1800  to  1824)  the  former  miserable 'village, 
with  a  degenerate  and  wretched  population,  had 
become  a  model  community  of  healthy,  indus- 
trious, and  happy  men  and  women. 


His  revolutionary  career  may  be  said  to  date 
from  181 7,  when,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
"Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Manufacturing  and  Laboring  Poor,"  he 
unfolded  his  views  on  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
the  needed  social  reforms.  The  gist  of  his  views 
is  that  wide-spread  pauperism  and  popular  misery 
are  inseparable  from  an  industrial  system  based 
on  free  competition,  and  that  under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  increased  productivity  of  labor  inevitably 
leads  to  the  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  class. 

He  was  a  great  believer  in  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment on  the  formation  of  human  character, 
and  predicted  that  improved  material  conditions 
of  the  laboring  population  would  result  in  the 
physical,  inteUectiial,  and  moral  regeneration 
of  the  masses. 

His  acti'vjties  as  a  Socialist  propagandist  and 
experimenter  extend  over  forty  years,  and  are 
as  variegated  as  intense. 

Owen's  influence  was,  however,  mainly  per- 
sonal; he  left  no  school  or  movement  behind 
him. 

In  Germany  the  first  manifestations  of  Social- 
ist thought  and  activity  are  connected  with  the 
names  of  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte  (1762-1814),  who  in  his  "Ge- 
schlossener  Handelstaat "  (Closed  Trading  State) 
advocates  the  State  regulation  of  production  and 
distribution  of  goods,  and  the  tailor,  Wilhelm 
Weitling  (1808-71),  who  may  be  considered  the 
connecting  link  between  present-day  socialism 
and  its  earlier  forms. 

Weitling  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  theories 
of  French  commimism  in  his  early  traveling  days, 
but  he  instilled  in  them  the  life  and  faith  of  the 
active  propagandist  and  enthusiastic  apostle. 
Like  Owen  he  extended  his  activity  to  all  ^heres 
of  radical  social  reform  kno'wn  in  his 
^grinidaat  ^7'  o^^K^nizing  cooperative  enter- 
ia^ta^^r  P"^^'  working  men  s  study  clubs, 
bwiuBoj  ^  communistic  settlement,  trade- 
union  organizations,  etc.  His  main 
theoretical  works  are:  "  Die  Welt  'wie  sie  ist  und 
sein  soUte  "  ( The  World  as  It  is  and  as  It  Should 
Be),  1838;  "Die  Garantien  der  Harmonic  und 
Freiheit  (The  Guaranties  of  Harmony  and 
Freedom),  1842,  and  "  Das  Evangelium  des  Ar- 
men  Sunders"  (Evangel  of  a  Poor  Sinner),  1846. 

Weitling  is  the  first  Socialist  to  make  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  the  working  class,  altho  the 
modem  Socialist  conception  of  class  struggle  is 
still  foreign  to  him.  Weitling's  fields  of  activity 
were  Switzerland  and  the  U.S.,  but  his  influence 
also  extended  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  the 
colonies  of  German  emigrants  in  other  countries. 

In  the  mean  time  the  industrial  development 
of  Europe  had  proceeded  with  giant  strides,  and 
with  it  also  the  scientific  study  of  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  existing  industrial  regime. 
The  fantastic  theories  and  hypotheses  of  early 
socialism,  like  those  of  so  many  other  young 
sciences,  had  to  be  strongly  mooified  if  not  en- 
tirely discarded.  Socialism  had  to  be.  given  a 
new,  more  realistic,  and  sound  foimdation,  and 
this  task  was  accomplished  toward  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  the  t'win  fathers  of  modem 
socialism,  Karl  Marx  (1818-83)  a«d  Frederick 
Engels  (1820-95).  ^    ,  ,      .    , 

The  socialism  of  the  new  school,  known  as 
Marxian  or  scientific  socialism,  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  the  social  and  political  structure  of 
society  at  any  given  time  and  place  is  not  the 
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result  of  the  free  and  arbitrary  choice  of  men, 
but  the  logical  outcome  of  a  definite  process  of 
historical  development,  and  that  the  tinderlying 
structtu^  of  such  foundation  is  at  all  times  the 
economic  system  upon  which  society  is  organ- 
ized. 

As  a  logical  sequence  from  these  views  it  fol- 
lows that  a  form  of  society  cannot  be  changed 
at  any  given  time  unless  the  economic  develop- 
ment h^  made  it  ripe  for  the  change,  and  that 
the  future  of  mankind  must  be  looked  for,  not 
in  the  ingenious  schemes  of  inventive  social  phi- 
losophers, but  in  the  tendencies  of  economic 
development. 

The  Marxian  Socialists  base  their  hopes  on  the 
tendency  of  modern  industries  toward  centrali- 
zation and  socialization,  the  inadequacy  and 
wastefulness  of  the  individual  and  competitive 
system  of  production,  and  the  growing  _  revolt 
of  the  workmg  classes  against  the  iniquities  and 
hardships  involved  in  that  system. 

Modem  Socialists  address  themselves  not  so 

much  to  the  humane  sentiments  of  society  at  large 

as  to  the  self-interests  of  the  working  class,  as  a 

class  primarily  concerned  in  the  im- 

j-^j.      pending  social  change.     They  do  not 

^"^^^    mdulge  in  miniature  social  experi- 

Bonuism  jj,gjj|^  Qj.  j^  political  conspiracies, 
but  direct  their  efforts  toward  the 
education  and  political  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  class,  so  as  to  enable  that 
class  to  steer  the  ship  of  &tate  from  individualism 
into  collectivism,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it,  and 
to  hasten  that  time. 

This  phase  of  the  Socialist  movement  may  be 
paid  to  date  from  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
"Communist  Manifesto."  The  "Manifesto"  is  a 
brief  pamphlet  written  conjointly  bjr  Marx  and 
Engels;  it  has  since  been  translated  into  almost 
all  modem  languages,  and  has  remained  to  this 
day  the  classical  exposition  of  modem  evolu- 
tionary socialism. 

The  "Communist  Manifesto"  appeared  in  1848. 
The  great  revolutionary  movement  of  that  year, 
and  me  long  period  of  European  reaction  follow- 
ing upon  its  defeat,  temporarily  paralyzed  the 
young  Socialist  movement  inaugurated  by  Marx 
and  his  comrades.  For  almost  fifteen  years  the 
movement  was  confined  to  a  few  scattered  circles 
of  "intellectuals"  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  without  penetrating  into  the  masses  any- 
where. The  general  political  and  social  awaken- 
ing which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  of 
the  last  century  in  all  principal  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  the  U.  S.  of  America  did  not  pass 
without  affecting  the  working  classes.  A  strong 
labor  movement  grew  up  in  the  most  advanced 
countries  of  Europe,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  fell 
under  the- spiritual  leadership  of  the  Socialists. 

The  first  fruit  of  these  renewed  Socialist  and 
labor  activities  was  the  oivanization  of  the  In- 
ternational Working  Men  s  Associatipn  (com- 
monly styled  The  International)  in 
_v.  1864.  The  International  was  organ- 
IntanatlMial '^*^  in  London  by  some  representa- 
unanwaonw  ^1^^  English  trade-unionist  in  con- 
junction with  a  number  of  political 
refugees  of  various  nationalities  with  whom  the 
capital  of  England  was  fairly  teeming  just  then. 
Its  constitution  and  declaration  of  principles 
were  drafted  by  Karl  Marx,  and  the  latter  instru- 
ment was  a  concise  exposition  of  the  Socialist 
philosophy  winding  up  with  the  declaration—' '  No 
rights  without  duties;  no  duties  without  rights." 


The  International  extended  over  England. 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland. 
Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland. 
Poland,  Australia,  and  tfie  U.  S.  of  America,  and 
-at  one  time  was  considered  a  great  power  in 
European  politics.  Its  active  career  embraced  a 
period  of  about  eight  years,  from  1864  to  1871, 
during  which  time  it  held  six  conventions. 
These  conventions  were  largely  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  social  and  labor  problems,  and 
served  to  impress  the  Socialist  movement  of  the 
world  with  a  uniform  and  harmonious  character. 

The  dissolution  of  the  organization  was  brought 
about  by  a  number  of  factors,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  fate  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

The  Commvme,  proclaimed  in  Paris  on  March 
18,  1871,  in  its  inception  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  International  or  the  Socialist  agita- 
tion of  the  time.  Its  name  was  not  intended  to 
imply  any  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  00m- 
mtmism;  it  was  merely  meant  to  signify  the  com- 
munal or  municipal  autonomy  of  Paris.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Commune  was  a  result  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Parisians  against  the  excessive  cen- 
tralization of  government  in  France. 

But  the  deciding  blow  to  the  life  of  the  Inter- 
national was  dealt  by  the  growing  spirit  of  an- 
archism within  its  ranks. 

Up  to  about  1869  the  International  was  under 
the  undisputed  control  of  the  Marxian  wing  of 
socialism,  but  in  the  later  jrears  of  its  existence 
the  school  of  individual,  anarchism  steadily  gained 
ground  in  the  cotmcils  of  the  society  under  the 
leadership  of  the  apostle  of  the  new  creed,  Mi- 
chael Bakounin  (1814-76). 

Anarchism  threatened  to  become  a  power  in 
the  International,  and  Marx  and  his  friends  de- 
cided to  avert  the  danger  by  sacrificing  the  or- 
ganization. In  1873  the  seat  of  its  General 
Cotmcil  was  transferred  to  New  York,  and  three 
years  later  the  International  was  formally  dis- 
solved. — 

The  International,  however,  bad  fully  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  and  during  its  activity  the 
Socialist  movement  of  Europe  had  developed  to 
such  dimensions  that  it  became  impossible  to  con- 
fine it  within  the  bounds  of  one  central  organiza- 
tion. Hereafter  we  will  have  to  follow  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  the  movement  in  the  different 
countries  coming  under  its  sway. 

Chief  among  such  Countries  is,  of  course, 

y 

Germany 

In  Germany  the  present-day  Socialist  move- 
ment runs  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  days 
of  the  agitation  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (1815-64). 
Of  extraordinary  eloquence,  profound  learning, 
and  indomitable  energy,  Lassalle  was  probab^ 
the  most  powerful  popular  tribune  produced  by 
the  nineteenth  century. 

His  active  work  in  the  cause  of  socialism  is 
practically  confined  to  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life.  But  during  that  short  period  he  succeeded 
in  thoroughly  rousing  ~^he  phlegmatic  working 
class  of  his  country  by  his  rmging  speeches  and 
powerful  writings.  In  his  social  views  he  was  a  , 
disciple  of  Marx,  but  the  principal  issues  of  his 
agitation  were  the  demands  for  universal  suffrage 
and  the  establishment  of  cooperative  workshops 
with  State  credit. 

In  1863  he  organized  the  General  German 
Working  Men's  Association,  which  at  the  time  of 
its  founder's  death  numbered  only  4,610  membets, 
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but  wew  considerably  in  later  years,  notwith- 
stancung  one  serious  schism  within  its  ranks. 
^  In  the  meanwhile  a  new  Socialist  party,  more 
strictly  Marxian,  was  organized  in  1869  under  the 
leadership  of  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  and  August 
Bebel,  and  the  six  years  following  are  marked  by 
a  bitter  feud  between  the  rival  organizations. 
The  feud  was  terminated  in  1875  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  all  Socialist  organizations  at  the  Gotha 
Convention ;  the  present  Social  Democratic  Party 
of  Germany  was  thus  bom.  Since  then  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Socialist  movement  has  been  rapid  and 
steady.  Even  the  period  of  the  most  unrelenting 
government  persecution  inaugurated  by  the  Ex- 
ceptional Laws  did  not  succeed  in  checking  its 
growth.  These  laws  were  designed  to  suppress 
all  forms  of  Socialist  propaganda,  and  their  en- 
forcement was  attended  by  the  imprisonment 
and  exile  of  large  numbers  of  the  most  active 
Socialists.  They  were  enacted  in  1878  after  two 
successive  attempts  by  irresponsible  individuals 
on  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  were  abandoned  in 
1890  after  their  utter  futility  had  been  demon- 
strated in  practise.  The  growth  of  socialism  in 
Germany  can  be  best  seen  by  studying  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  empire. 
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This  table  is  the  best  answer  to  the  statement 
sometimes  made  that  the  Socialist  Party  in  Ger- 
many lost  ground  in  1 90  7 .  It  did  not  lose  ground 
because,  in  spite  of  an  unprecedented  opposition, 
it  increased  its  vote.  It  lost  seats  in  the  Reichs- 
tag not  because  of  weakened  strength,  but  be- 
cause the  elections  of  1903  showed  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  to  be  so-  strong  that  in  this 
election  the  various  groups  of  the  Bourgeoisie  and 
Liberal  parties  largely  combined  against  it.  They 
put  forth  every  effort,  led  by  the  government 
itself.  After  the  dection  of  1903,  a  Reichsver- 
bani  (Imperial  Union)  was  formed,  the  one  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  work  in  every  way  to  unite 
the  Bourgeoisie  and  defeat  socialism.  The  tinion 
aided  Conservatives  here  and  Liberals  there  in 
any  way  that  would  mean  the  defeat  of  a  Socialist 
candidate.  It  sent  out  false  statements  against 
so<3alism  and  had  them  published  in  over  1,000 
journals.  After  the  election  it  reported  that  it 
had  distributed  10,149,330  pamphlets  against 
socialism.  It  sent  speaJceis  and  lecturers  into 
every  possible  social  or  literary  club.  It  raised 
ty\e  cry  of  patriotism,  declaring  that  Germany  was 
attacked.  It  raised  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  capitalists  and  spent  it  for  the  election.  It 
roused  the  small  country  proprietors  who,  in  East- 
em  Prussia  and  the  less  enlightened  districts,  ter- 
rified the  peasants  into  votmg  against  socialism. 
The  so-called  Christian  Unions  (Evangelical)  and 
the  Roman  Catholic,  so  called,  Christian  Social- 


ists voted  against  the  party.  Not  a  stone  was 
left  unturned.  As  the  residt  thirty-eight  Social- 
ist seats  were  captured  by  combinations  against 
them.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  party  increased 
its  vote  by  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  real 
strength  of  the  party  was  never  more  shown.  It 
was  said  in  the  Antisoziaiistische  Correspondetiz 
after  the  election:  "The  working  classes  have 
stood  by  and  will  stand  by  the  Social  Democratic 
Party.  .  .  .  The  party  is  now  more  than  ever  a 
class  party,  the  revolutionary  party  of  the  pro- 
letariat, and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  revolutionary,  the  party  in  this 
political  baptism  of  iire  has  now  received  revolu- 
tionary power,  while  in  the  election  of  1903  it 
only  stood  for  a  certain  movement  towarid  de- 
mocracy." 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  Empire,  in  the  union  of 
the  various  German  states,  tne  representation  in 
the  Reichstag  is  so  arranged  that  some  of  the 
states  and  districts  with  comparativdy  small 
populations  have  very  much  more  representation 
than  others.  Particularly  have  the  great  cities 
where  the  Social  Democracy  has  its  strength  but 
small  representation  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation. This  largely  reduces  the  Socialist  repre- 
sentation in  the  Reichstag.  If  each  vote  counted 
alike  the  Social  Democrats  would  have  elected  not 
43  but  116  representatives.  They  cast  3,258,968 
votes  and  only  seated  43  representatives,  73  less 
than  they  were  entitled  to,  while  the  Center 
(Roman  Catholic)  cast  3,183,384  votes  but  seated 
108  representatives  (30  more  than  they  were  en- 
titled to),  the  Conservatives  1,070,658  votes, 
seating  60  representatives  (22  more  than  they  were  y 
entitlwi  to).  The  Socialist  press  in  Germany  \»^/ 
very  strong.  There  are  79  Socialist  political  or- 
gans. The  VoTW&rts,  of  Berlin,  has  a  circulation 
of  112,000;  the  Hatrimrger  Echo  has  40,000;  the 
Volkszeitung,  30,000.  There  are  two  comic  weeklies 
and  one  scientific  weekly. 

The  party  is  thoroughly  united,  tho  allowing  of 
some  differences  of  opinion.  Of  late  years  Edou- 
ard  Bernstein  has  led  a  wing  of  the  party  advo- 
cating a  less  doctrinaire  and  more  opportunist 
policy  than  his  critics  in  the  party ;  yet  it  has  not 
produced  the  split  that  the  enemies  of  the  party 
predicted ;  the  wise  leaders  of  the  party  have  al- 
lowed differences  of  opinion  and  yet  held  the 
party  as  a  unit  in  action  for  whatever  view  the 
majority  held. 

Industrially  the  party  works  in  the  trade- 
unions,  which  are  said  to  have  gained  913,000 
new  members  in  Germany  since  1905.  In  every 
way  the  party  holds  the  working  classes.  The 
number  elected  as  councilors  in  German  com- 
munes is  over  2,000. 

Austria  ' 

The  Socialist  movement  in  Austria  is  closely 
linked  with  that  of  Germany,  so  much  so  that  in 
their  earlier  stages  the  two  movements  were  hard- 
ly differentiated.  In  the  famous  Convention  of 
£isenach,  held  in  1868,  the  Austrian  Socialists 
were  represented  as  well  as  their  German  com- 
rades. But  notwithstanding  the  common  be- 
ginnings and  intellectual  identity  of  socialism  in 
both  countries,  the  movement  in  Austria  soon 
fell  behind  that  of  Germany.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  this  phenomenon,  chief  among  them 
being  the  industrial  backwardness  of  Austria,  and 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  systematic  and  uni- 
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form  propaganda  of  socialism  among  the  many 
heterogeneous  nationalities  constituting  the  Aus- 
trian Empire. 

/  The  beginnings  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
■^Austria  appear  in  1867,  when  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil granted  a  partial  right  of  assembly  and  asso- 
ciauon  to  the  people  of  Austria.  Two  years 
later  the  movement  was  strong  enough  to  force 
the  government  to  revoke  its  ban  agamst  Social- 
ist propaganda  by  a  most  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected demonstration  on  the  streets  of  Vienna 
(Dec.  13,  1869).  The  succeeding  period  (1870- 
1888)  is  principally  noteworthy  for  the  internal 
dissensions  within  the  movement.  The  practical 
disfranchisement  of  the  working  dass  and  the 
brutal  government  persecution  had  bred  among 
the  more  radical  working  men  a  spirit  of  embit- 
tered pessimism  which  made  them  unusually 
susceptible  to  the  propaganda  of  anarchism,  then 
-in  its  prime  all  over  Europe,  and  the  main  work 
Cof  Austrian  Social  Democracy  during  that  period 
Tvas  to  combat  the  anarchist  movement.  The 
turning-point  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Aus- 
tria may  be  considered  the  Hainsfeld  Congress 
(1888)  which  marked  the  final  victory  of  Social 
Democracy  over  anarchism  in  the  Austrian  labor 
movement,  and  created  a  unified  and  well-organ- 
ized party  which  has  since  been  making  rapid  and 
steady  prog^essj  Its  efforts  recently  have  been 
mainly  directea  toward  attaining  universal  suf- 
frage by  steady  agitation,  monster  demonstra- 
tions, till  at  last  the  government  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  in  the  parliamentary  elections 
of  1907,  for  the  first  time  held  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
polled  over  1,000,000  votes,  electing  no  less  than 
eighty-seven  deputies  to  the  Reichsrat. 

Austria  has  an  extensive  Socialist  press — a 
dailies,  of  which  the  Arbeiter  Zeitun^,  of  Vienna, 
is  the  most  important;  24  periodical  jotimals,  and 
36  trade-union  papers.  Besides  these  Bohemia 
has  2  dailies,  15  periodical  organs,  and  19  trade- 
union  journals.  Austria  in  1904  reported  $26 
Socialists  dected  communal  coundlors.  Bohe- 
mia in  1907  reported  no  less  than  1,953  ^°^^ 
unions  with  130,000  members  connected  with  the 
Sod^ist  Party. 

Great  Britain 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  England  is  the 
most  industrial  country  of  Europe,  its  Socialist 
movement  has  been  rather  tardy  in  appearing 
and  in  growth. 

TThe  organized  Sodalist  movement  of  England 
may  be  dated  from  the  formation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Federation  in  1881.  The  federation,  called 
into  life  by  H.  M.  Hyndman,  Herbert  Burrows, 
and  a  few  other  well-known  Sodalists,  was 
originally  not  of  outspoken  Sodalist  views,  but 
became  so  in  1883,  when  it  was  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  Sodal  Democratic  Federation.  The 
federation  has  ever  since  continued  a  somewhat 
uneventful  existence,  and  is  to-day  the  orthodox 
representative  of  Marxian  sodalism  in  England.^ 
It  has  now  two  members  of  Parliament,  and  about 
too  in  various  miuiidpal  or  county  councils  and 
boards.     Its  organ  is  Justice. 

In  1893,  however,  another  political  party  of 
sodalism  was  founded  prindpally  through  the 
efforts  of  Kdr  Hardie.  The  organization  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  Indraendent  Labor  Party, 
adopted  a  somewhat  broader  platform  than  the 
Social   Democratic   Federation,   and   laid   more 


stress  on  the  political  side  of  the  movemoit.  But 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  it  did 
not  acquire  a  larger  influence  among  the  working 
classes  of  England  than  the  older  organizatioo, 
and  works  to-day  with  the  newly  formed  Latx>r 
P^Tty.     (See  bdow.) 

r  Besides  these  two  parties,  the  Socialist  move- 
ment of  England  is  also  represented  by  the  well- 
known  Fabian  Sodety,  founded  in  1883,  prind- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  educational  propaganda 
along  Socialist  lines.3  The  sodety  has  published 
a  large  number  of  tracts  on  the  main  aspects  of 
theoretical  sodalism  and  has  achieved  consider- 
able success  in  the  field  of  munidpal  reform,  and 
in  influencing  the  middle  dasses.  The  outspoken 
Socialist  organizations  in  England  have  been,  tin 
recently,  a  factor  of  but  mediocre  importance  in 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country,  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  measure  the  strength  of  the 
Socialist  movement  in  England  only  by  its  <w- 
ganized  portions. 

(The  Sodalist  movement  in  Encjand  largdy 
expresses  itself  in  the  radical  or  '  new"  trade- 
unions,  many  of  which  are  avowedly  socialistic 
in  thdr  views.  .)The  formation  of  the  Labor 
Representative  Committee,  which  has  recently 
elected  twenty-nine  members  to  Parliament,  and 
has  taken  the  name  of  "The  Labor  Party,"  is 
prindpally  the  work  of  these  imions  aided  by  the 
Sodalist  organizations,  and  it  is  the  masses  b^iind 
that  committee  which  to-day  must  be  _  consid- 
ered as  the  main  factor  of  English  sodalism  and 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  and  more  influential 
Sodalist  movement  in  England. 

Not  only  has  the  English  labor  movement  29 
representatives  to  Pariiament,  but  some  800 
members  of  town,  county,  urban,  or  rural  coiin- 
cik  and  boards  of  guardians,  etc.  The  distinc- 
tively Socialist  press  of  Great  Britain  is  not  large. 
consisting  of  only  12  papers,  representing  the 
diflerent  movements;  but  there  are  besides  16 
local  labor  papters  and  25  trade-tmion  journals; 
and  socialism  is  discust  largely  in  many  other 
Engli^  papers,  and  not  seldom  at  least  partially 
favorably. 

Prancb 

I  If  the  Socialist  movement  of  Germany  may  be 
considered  a  model  of  orderly  and  methodic 
growth,  that  of  Prance  has,  on'  the  contrary,  a 
most  bewildering  and  stormy  career.' 

With  the  fall  of  the  Paris  Commune  the  move- 
ment in  Prance  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
recovered  but  veiy  slowly.  For  a  niunber  of 
years  after  1871  uie  only  manifestation  of  So- 
cialist activity  was  to  be  found  in  the  students' 
drcles  organized  hj  Gabriel  Deville  and  Jules 
Gu^sde,  and  the  main  efforts  of  these  circles  were 
directcMl  toward  the  propaganda  of  socialism 
among  the  trade-unions.  In  these  efforts  they 
gained  apartial  success  in  1878,  when  the  genenu 
trade-union  congress  of  Lyons  pledged  its  supp(»t 
to  some  sodalist  candidates,  and  several  lai^ 
trade  organizations  indorsed  the  entire  Sodahst 
program.  The  arrest  of  GuSsde  and  thirty- 
three  other  labor  leaders  in  1879  for  partidpation 
in  a  political  labor  conference,  and  the  brilliant 
defense  of  GuSsde  on  that  occasion,  largely 
served  to  increase  the  sympathies  of  the  work- 
ing population  for  socialism,  and  the  general 
trade-union  congress  of  Marseilles  held  in  the 
same  year  unreservedly  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  movement. 

But  this  declaration  made  by  the  delegates 
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under  the  influence  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding  the  convention  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  unanimous  support  of  their  constituents. 
At  the  following  convention  held  in  Havre  in 
1880  the  discussion  was  resumed,  and  resulted 
in  a  split.  The  organized  working  men  divided 
themselves  into  two  separate  organizations  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  as  "coUectivists" 
and  "cooperativists"  respectively.  And  the  So- 
cialist movement  in  France  has  ever  thereafter 
progressed  thim^h  a  process  of  alternate  fusions 
and  divisions.  /  The  first  schism  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Socialist  movement  proper  took  place  in 
1883,  when  the  strict  adherents  of  Marxian  so- 
cialism led  by  Jules  Gudsde,  Paul  Lafargne,  and 
Gabriel  Deville  separated  from  the  "Possibilist" 
or  opportunist  Socialists  headed  by  Paul  Brousse 
and  Benoit  Malon.  jThe  former  organized  the 
Parti  Ouvrier  (Labor  Party),  and  the  latter 
the  FicUration  Franfaise  des  TravaiUeurs  Social- 
isies  Rivolutionnatres  (French  Federation  of  So- 
cialist Revolutionary  Working  Men).  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Parti  Rivolutionnaire,  founded 
by  the  veteran  of  the  French  Revolution,  Blanqui, 
upon  his  release  from  the  last  term  of  imprison- 
ment in  1879,  and  after  his  death  directed  by 
the  well-known  communard,  Edouard  Vaillant. 

The  number  of  Socialist  parties  was  further 
augmented  by  a  split  within  the  ranks  of  the 
"  Possibilists,  the  more  radical  wing  of  which 
'  organized  an  independent  party  in  1891  under 
the  name  of  Parti  Ouvrier  Rivolutiotmaire  Social- 
iste,  and  under  the  leadership  of  AUemane,  and 
also  by  the  formation  of  numerous  local  groups 
of  "Independent  Socialists"  whose  mem^rship 
included  such  prominent  Socialists  as  £tienne 
Millerand  and  Jean  Jaures. 

•The  period  between  1898-1901  is  marked  by 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  union  of  Socialist  forces.^ 
These  efforts  were  partly  realized  in  1900,  when 
a  national  congress  of  all  French  Socialist  parties 
and  organizations  was  held  in  Paris.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  a  new  issuepresented  itself  to  the  So- 
cialists of  France.  The  events  attending  the 
Dreyfus  agitation  had  forced  socialism  to  the 
front  of  national  politics,  and  one  Independent 
Socialist,  Etienne  Millerand,  was  ^ven  a  port- 
folio in  the  cabinet  of  the  new  premier,  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  Millerand's  entry  in  the  "bourgeois" 
cabinet  had  the  approval  of  the  more  liberal  or 
"opportunist"  wing  of  the  Socialist  movement 
under  the  leadership  of  the  eloquent  Jaures,  but 
was  strongly  condemned  by  the  more  orthodox 
faction  headed  by  Jules  Gu^de.  And  on  this 
new  issue  the  Socialist  organizations  of  France 
now  grouped  themselves.  The  "ministerialists" 
combmed  into  the  Parti  Socialist  Fratifais  while 
the  "antiministerialists"  united  into  the  Parti 
Socialist  de  France.  Both  parties  continued  a 
separate  tho  not  always  antagonistic  existence 
until  1905,  when  they  united  into  one  party 
largely  t]ut>t^h  the  good  services  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Congress  held  in  Amsterdam 
in  1904.  The  new  party  is  the  first  in  France  to 
bring  together  all  01  the  more  important  Socialist 
organizations  under  one  administration,  altho 
a  number  of  minor  groups  of  "independent" 
Socialists  still  remain  m  existence. 

This  united  party,  taking  the  name  of  Le  Parti 
Socialiste,  is  oi]g;anized  on  the  following  basis 
(we  quote  only  its  most  essential  points) : 

I.  The  Sodalut  Party  is  a  class  party  which  aims  at 
aocializiiig  the  means  of  production  and  exchange;  that  is, 
o(  tnuisfotming  the  capitalistic  organization  o{  aodety  into 


a  coUectivixt  or  communal  organization.  Its  means  to  this 
end  is  the  industrial  and  pohtical  otgaiUzation  of  the  pro- 
'  letaiiat  (the  working  classes).  By  its  aim,  its  ideals,  the 
means  which  it  adopts,  the  Socialist  Party,  while  working 
for  the  immediate  reforms  demanded  by  the  working  classes, 
is  not  a  party  of  reform  but  a  party  of  the  class  struggle  and 
of  revolution. 

2.  The  parliamentary  representatives  of  the  party  form 
a  distinct  group,  opposed  to  all  the  political  parties  and 
groups  of  the  boHrgfotn*  (middle  classes).  The  Socialist  group 
in  nirliament  must  refuse  the  government  all  the  means 
whidi  continue  the  domination  of  the  boMrgtoisit  and  its 
maintenance  in  power;  it  must  therefore  refuse  military 
appropriations,  appropriations  for  colonial  conquest,  secret 
funds,  and  must  not  accept  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

Even  in  exceptional  circumstances  the  representatives  of 
the  part^  cannot  speak  for  the  party  without  its  consent. 
.  .  .  While  full  liberty  of  discussion  is  given  to  the  Socialist 
press,  as  to  both  doctrine  and  method,  when  it  comes  to  ac- 
tion they  must  conform  to  the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  in- 
terpreted by  the  Centnl  Committee  of  the  party. 

Upon  this  basis  the  party  is  attaining  solidifi- 
cation. It  has  groups  in  80  out  of  87  depart- 
ments, oiganized  in  70  federations.  It  has 
elected  60  general  and  51  district  councilors, 
149  mayors,  a  19  assistants,  and  3,160  municipal 
cotmcilors.  It  has  elected  5  3  deputies  out  of  584. 
Its  central  organ  is  the  Socialiste,  a  Paris  week- 
ly. _  The  press  of  the  party  besides  includes  3 
dailies,  4  semiweeklies,  37  weeklies,  and  2  month- 
lies. The  steady  growth  of  French  socialism  is, 
however,  best  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  French 
Socialist  vote. 

The  first  Socialist  campaign  in  parliamentary 
elections  was  made  in  1885,  when  the  combined 
Socialist  parties  polled  about  30,000  votes.  The 
successive  growth  of  the  vote  is  shown  by  the 
following  round  figures : 

1887 47,000 

1889 lao.ooo 

i8»i. 2i4o,ooo 

1898 700.000 

1902 805,000 

1906 1,000,000 

Italy 

/v 
The  Socialist  movement  in  Italy  antedates  the 
International,  and  when  the  latter  split  between 
the  adherents  of  Karl  Marx  and  Michael  Bakunin, 
the  Socialists  of  Italy,  like  those  of  almost  all 
southern  and  economically  backward  countries, 
sided  with  Bakunin.) 

The  first  manifestation  of  Socialist  political 
activity  occurred  in  1883,  when  several  scattered 
Socialist  groups  united  for  the  ensuing  parlia- 
mentary elections  and  nominated  candidates. 
The  elections  gave  to  the  Socialist  candidates 
about  50,000  votes,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast,  and  secured  the  return  of  two  of  them  to 
Parliament.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
Socialists  of  Italy  organized  a  national  Socialist 
Party  in  1885,  but  the  party  made  but  little 
progress,  and  between  government  persecutions 
and  internal  dissensions,  it  led  a  very  precarious 
existence. 

It  was  only  in  1893  when  a  Socialist  Party 
after  the  general  European  model  was  organized 
in  Italy,  and  since  that  time  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  Italy  has  made  large  and  steady  gains. 
In  1903  the  party  consisted  of  over  1,200  local 
groups  with  a  total  dues-paying  membership  of 
over  42,000;  it  had  33  representatives  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  had  control  of  about 
100  municipalities,  besides  having  representatives 
in  almost  all  other  of  the  most  important  cities 
and  towns  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  Socialist  movement 
in  Italy  is  its  strength  among  the  rural  popula- 
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tion  of  the  country,  principally  the  farm-laborers. 
The  membership  of  the  Socialist  Party  is  largely 
made  up  of  them,  and  the  Socialist  Party  also 
took  the  initiative  of  organizing  these  laborers 
into  an  independent  national  org^anization.  In 
1900  that  oi^anization  numbered  over  200,000 
members.  The  organized  Socialist  movement  of 
Italy  is  divided  into  several  camps  on  questions 
of  policv  and  methods,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  mterfere  with  its  work  or  progress. 

The  course  of  the  party,  however,  has  been 
somewhat  tempestuous.  Strikes  have  been  nu- 
merous, wide-spread,  and  heated.  There  is  a 
strong  party  press — 5  dailies,  of  which  Avanti, 
published  at  Rome,  and  edited  by  Enrico  Perri,  is 
the  party  organ;  65  weeklies,  and  23  trade- 
union  journals.  Many  Socialist  communal  coun- 
cilors nave  been  elected,  and  in  over  100  com- 
mtmes  they  have  the  majority. 

Belgium 

At  was  from  Brussels  that  Marx  and  Engels 
issued  their  "Manifesto"  of  1848,  and  in  Belgium 
the  International  earljr  took  root,  but  the  split 
of  the  International  m  1873  divided  the  local 
movement  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  Marxists 
and  Bakuninists,  or  Social  Democrats  and  An-i 
archists,  and  in  this  division  the  movement  finallv 
disappeared,  so  far  as  that  jphase  was  concerned. 

The  first  distinctly  Socialist  political  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  i88<  under  the  name  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  of  Belgium.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  frequent  dissensions  and  heated  disputes 
between  the  Belgian  Socialists,  the  movement 
has  made  jrapid  progress.  In  1903  the  party 
undertook  a  general  agitation  for  universal  suf- 
frage (Belgium  still  having  a  plural  vote  serious- 
ly discriminating  against  the  working  classes). 
This,  however,  did  not  succeed,  and  in  1904  the 
party  vote  was  reduced  to  463,967  and  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  reduced  to 
28.  In  1906,  however,  the  vote  was  469,094  with 
30  representatives.  The  party  besides  has  elect- 
ed 7  senators,  91  provincial  councilors,  650  coun- 
cilors in  193  communes,  and  holds  the  majority 
in  3  2  communes.  The  party  press  includes  11 
dailies,  30  weeklies,  7  monthlies,  and  1$  Socialist 
trade-union  journals.  The  leading  weeldy  is 
Le  Peuple  of  Brussels.  The  party  has  also  con- 
nected with  it  252  trade-unions,  239  political 
societies,  25  artistic,  and  180  mutual. 

The  activity  of  the  Belgian  Socialists  is  prin- 
cipally marked  by  their  repeated  and  embittered 
struggles  for  universal  suffrage,  as  above  stated, 
and  by  their  successful  organization  of  coopera- 
tive enterprises.  Of  these  there  were  in  1903  no 
less  than  1,200  establishments  with  a  member- 
ship variously  estimated  at  1^0,000  to  200,000, 
and  their  combined  annual  business  amounted  to 
40,000,000  francs.  The  most  important  of  these 
cooperatives  are  the  "Vooruit,  established  in 
Ghent  in  1880,  and  the  "Maison  du  Peuple," 
founded  in  Brussels  in  1884. 

Holland 

The  movement  in  Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  be- 
gan with  the  International,  but  developed  a  still 
stronger  anarchistic  tendency,  and  one  from 
which  it  more  slowly  freed  itself. 

The  first  political  organization  of  socialism  in 
Holland  was  the  Social  Democratic  Union,  found- 
ed in  1878,  but  it  made  but  little  progress  until 


1893,  when  the  anarchistic  elements  under  the 
leadership  of  the  eloquent  Domela  Nieuvenhuis 
withdrew  from  it.  Since  then  the  party  has 
grown,  tho  not  rapidly.  It  had  in  1906  167 
.sections  with  7,471  members,  and  cast  in  1905 
65.743  votes,  electing  7  deputies.  It  is  repre- 
sentea  also  in  30  communal  councils.  The  party 
press  has  i  daily,  the  Het  Volk,  of  Amsterdam, 
and  7  weeklies.  Trade-unionism  in  Holland  also 
long  suffered  from  its  connection  with  anarch- 
ism, but  in  1905  a  federation  of  Dutch  trade- 
unions  was  formed,  which  is  now  composed  of  18 
national  organizations,  with  about  28,400  mem- 
bers, and  which  works  sympathetically  with  the 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

The  Scandinavian  Countries 

The  Socialist  history  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  may  be  reviewed  together.  The  move- 
ment in  Denmark  is  the  oldest.  It  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  the  International  (1870-72),  but  the 
present  Socialist  organization  of  the  country,  the 
Social  Democratic  Union,  was  founded  in  1878. 
In  1889  the  Danish  Socialists  elected  one  deputy 
to  the  Folkething  (Parliament),  out  of  a  total  of 
114;  in  1903  the  number  of  their  representatives 
rose  to  16,  and  in  1906  to  34.  The  Socialist  vote 
was  7  7,000 ;  4  representatives  were  also  elected  to 
the  Landsting  (Senate).  The  party  has  no  less 
than  35  daily  papers  and  3  weeklies,  the  leading 
daily  being  the  Sociale  DemocraUn.  In  municipal 
politics  the  Socialists  have  elected  over  400  munic- 
ipal councilors  in  different  cities  and  towns. 

The  movement  in  Sweden  was  initiated  under 
Danish  influence  in  1881,.  and  grouped  itself 
around  three  Socialist  papers,  the  Social  Demo- 
crat, published  in  Stockholm  since  1885;  the 
Arbatet  (Worker),  established  in  Malmo  in  1887, 
and  the  Ny  Tid  (New  Times),  founded  in  Gothe- 
burg  in  1889.  As  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  the  main  activity  of  the  Soci^ist  Party 
has  been  for  years  directed  toward  the  conquest 
of  universal  suffrage,  and  its  campiaign  in  that 
behalf  was  as  picturesque  as  it  was  energetic  and 
effective.  The  party  has  now  elected  15  mem- 
bers to  the  Second  Chamber  out  of  330.  It  cast 
in  1905  30,000  votes. 

The  Socialist  org^anization  of  Norway,  the  Nor- 
wegian Labor  Party,  was  organized  in  1887,  but  it 
constituted  itself  as  a  Socialist  political  party 
only  two  ^ears  later.  In  the  efections  to  the 
Storthing  m  1906  the  party  polled  about  45,000 
votes  and  elected  10  deputies;  it  also  has  about 
330  representatives  in  the  various  muniopal 
councils,  a  number  of  them  being  women.  The 
party  press  includes  4  dailies  (tnie  Social-Detno- 
hraten,  of  Christiania,  the  most  important),  o 
others,  two  or  more  times  a  week,  2  weeklies,  and 
3  reviews. 

The  35,308  members  of  the  tmited  labor-unions 
of  Norway  also  support  the  Labor  Party.  In- 
deed, the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Skxaalist 
movement  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 
is  its  complete  fusion  and  unity  with  the  trade- 
tmion  organizations.  In  fact  the  organized 
working  men  of  each  of  these  countries  up  to  a 
very  few  years  ago  constituted  but  one  party, 
operating  simultaneously  or  alternately  on  the 
economic  and  political  fields.  The  types  and 
methods  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  the  three 
countries  are  similar  to  such  a  point  that  joint 
conferences  or  conventions  of  the  Socialists  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway  are  quite  frequent. 
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Russia 

While  the  modern  Socialist  movement  in  Ger- 
many and  Prance,  as  well  as  in  all  other  European 
countries,  is  primarily  economic  in  its  character, 
and  is  supported  pnncipally  by  the  industrial 
working  classes,  the  movement  m  Russia  was  in 
its  inception  preponderatingly  political  and  ethi- 
cal, and  was  represented  pnncipally  by  men 
and  women  of  the  better  situated  and  cultured 
classes.  This  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
movement  is  accoimted  for  by  the  difference 
between  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
that  country  and  the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  period 
of  the  birth  of  socialism  in  Russia.  At  a  time 
when  the  modem  industrial  r^ime  was  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment firmly  established  in  all  principal  countries 
of  Europe,  Russia  was  a  purely  ag^cultural 
country  with  a  population  of  peasants  just  lib- 
erated from  seiidom,  with  no  manufacturing 
class  or  industrial  proletariat  worth  mentioning, 
and  with  an  almost  Asiatic  form  of  autocratic 
government.  The  socialism  of  Russia  was  not 
the  direct  result  of  economic  development,  not 
a  form_  of  class  struggle  between  the  classes  of 
capitalists  and  workmg  men;  it  was  partly  an 
expression  of  political  revolt  against  absolute 
czarism,  and  partly  a  reflex  of  the  economic  So- 
cialist theories  with  such  modifications  as  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  Russia  comported. 

The  first  expressions  of  Socialist  thought  in 
Russia  coincide  with  the  agitation  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs,  and  its  best  known  repre- 
sentatives of  that  period  are  a  famous  cotene  of 
publicists  and  critics,  among  whom  we  must 
mention  Alexander  Herzen.  an  expatriated  noble- 
man of  Cbnsiderable  wealth,  who  condutTted  an 
active  agitation  for  Russian  freedom  from  Lon- 
don, pnncipally  by  means  of  his  magazine, 
JCoiokol  (Ben),  and  Nicholas  Chemyshefsky,  the 
editor  oi  the  influential  magazine  Sovremennik 
(Contemporary),  who  was  deported  to  Siberia  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  to  return  thenoe  an  old  man 
and  a  physical  and  mental  wreck. 

The  next  phase  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
Russia  is  that  designated  as  "Nihilism."  The 
word  was  coined  by  the  well-known  novelist  Ivan 
Turgeniew  as  a  term  of  ridicule  of  the  new  cur- 
rent of  Russian  thought  which  developed  strongly 
aroimd  1860-70,  and  whose  main  characteristics 
were  a  crude  materialism  and  the  negation  of  all 
establishec^tfkfs. 

"Nihili^^^Was  an  intellectual  rather  than  a 
political  oBHc&l  movement,  but  its  effect  was  to 
promotM^ialism  in  two  ways :  it  created  a  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  the  old  order  of  things  in  Rus- 
sia, and  it  developed  a  thirst  of  positive  knowl- 
edge among  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  driving 
large  nimibers  of  them  into  the  universities  01 
Western  Europe,  principally  those  of  Switzer- 
land, since  they  could  not  quench  that  intellec- 
tual thirst  at  home.  There  young  and  receptive 
Russian  students  were  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  awakening  SociaJist  movement  of  Western 
Europe,  and  also  came  under  the  influence  of  their 
own  exiled  countrymen,  Michael  Bakunin, 
Alexander  Herzen,  and  Peter  Lavroff,  the  fore- 
most Russian  representative  of  scientific  social- 
ism at  that  time.  The  Socialist  sympathies  of 
these  Russian  students  were  so  manifest  that 
their  government  finally  took  alarm,  and  in  1873 
stmmarily  recalled  them  to  their  fatherland  under 
ptin  of  exile.    The  effect  of  the  order  was  ha^y 


gratifying  to  the  government;  the  students  re- 
turned in  large  numbers,  but  they  returned  as 
active  SociaUst  propagandists. 

At  this  stage  of  the  movement  Russian  social- 
ism was  perfectly  peaceful.  The  activities  of  the 
young  propagancusts  were  principally  edtica- 
tional:  their  main  effort  was  to  raise  the  intellec- 
tual level  of  the  illiterate  peasantry  composing 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  They  spread 
in  the  villages,  settled  among  the  peasants,  whose 
habits,  language,  and  even  dress  they  tried  to 
imitate,  and  conducted  the  work  01  Socialist 
propaganda  side  by  side  with  that  of  general  ed- 
ucation. But  their  activity  provoked  severe 
government  reprisals:  the  "political  offenders" 
were  hounded  down,  executed,  imprisoned,  or 
exiled  to  Siberia  frequently  without  as  much  as 
the  formality  of  a  trial.  Within  five  years  the 
youn^  movement  found  itself  practically  checked: 
the  Socialist  propagandists,  decimated  in  num- 
bers and  rendered  desperate  by  the  relentless  and 
cruel  p>olice  persecution,  abandoned  the  peaceful 
methods   of  propaganda.     A   seeming  accident 

<-^,^determined   the   succeeding   phase   of   Russian 

Ci/socialism. 

In  1878  a  young  woman  named  Vera  Sassulich 
*ot  at  General  Trepoff,  the  military  commandant 
of  St.  Petersburg,  as  an  act  of  revenge  for  his 
brutal  treatment  of  a  political  prisoner.  Vera 
Sassulich  was  placed  on  trial  for  the  offense,  but 
was  tritmiphantly  acquitted  by  the  jury  amid 
the  plaudite  of  the  better  part  of  the  population. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Sassulich,  deprived 
of  all  means  of  peaceful  activity,  and  rendered 
desperate  by  the  relentless  police  persecutions, 
the  Socialists  turned  to  methods  of  force  and 
conspiracy. 

A  sudden  and  radical  change  took  place  in  the 
Russian  revolutionary  movement.  The  old  type 
of  peaceful  propagandist  and  dreamer  disap- 
peared, and  instead  of  him  there  arose  the  sull>  'i 
and  determined  terrorist.  The  Russian  Soci  il- 
ists  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  the  au'i- 
cratic  government,  and  the  embodiment  of  that 
government,  the  czar  in  person.  The  struggle 
lasted  but  a  few  years,  and  it  was  the  most  unique 
ever  witnessed  in  history.  A  mere  handful  of 
idealists,  without  substantial  support  on  the 
part  of  any  class  of  the  population,  was  arrayed 
against  the  rulers  of  Russia,  supported  by  a 
powerful  police,  a  vast  army,  and  unlimited  re- 
sources, and  still  the  struggle  was  fierce,  just  as 
fierce  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  The 
"white  terror"  of  the  government  was  fully  bal- 
anced by  the  "red  terror"  of  the  revolutionists. 
The  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played bv  the  Russian  Socialists,  men  and  women, 
during  that  period,  defies  comparison.  The  an- 
nals of  these  few  years  of  the  movement  are  the 
most  romantic  in  the  history  of  international 
socialism,  and  are  characterized  by  numerous 
political  assassinations,  and  by  the  imprisonment 
and  execution  of  the  most  gifted  leaders  of  Rus- 
sian socialism.  The  movement  culminated  in 
the  assassination  of  Czar  Alexander  II.,  and  this 
triumph  of  the  first  period  of  revolutionary  ter- 
rorism in  Russia  was  also  its  end.  The  Russian 
revolutionists  had  expected  that  the  killing  of 
the  czar  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt, 
but  in  this  expectation  they  found  themselves 
sorely  disappointed.  The  population  of  Russia 
was  not  ready  for  a  revolution  at  that  time,  and 
had  but  little  sympathy  |pj;,jiijid^1^^i4Jn|!,fe'"  the 
youthful  Socialists.  O 
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The  "Will  of  the  People,"  the  famotts  fighting 
organization  of  the  revolutionary  terrorists,  sur- 
vived the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  only  a 
few  years. 

In  the  meanwhile  modem  industrial  condi- 
tions rapidly  developed  in  Russia,  and  with  them 
developed  a  new  social  power,  the  class  of  factory 
workers. 

Thus  was  prepared  in  Russia  the  soil  for  a  So- 
cialist movement  after  the  pattern  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  soil  rapidly  produced  a  plentiful 
harvest.  Already  in  the  days  of  revolutionary 
terrorism  a  small  group  of  Russian  Socialists, 
headed  by  George  Plekhanoflf,  Paul  Axelrod,  and 
Vera  Sassulich,  oased  their  hopes  for  the  future 
of  Russian  socialism  in  the  nascent  class  of  in- 
dustrial workers,  and  their  propaganda  kept 
fiace  with  the  growth  and  spread  of  that  class, 
n  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century  official . 
Russia,  greatly  to  its  surprize  and  dismay,  found 
itself  confronted  in  all  industrial  centers  by  a 
well-organized  and  radical  labor  movement, 
which  refused  to  yield  to  persecution  or  to  be 
side-tracked  by  governmental  ruses.  The  or- 
ganized labor  movement  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
the  political  Socialist  movement.  (The  Social 
Democratic  Party,  originally  organized  by  Rus- 
sian political  exiles  in  Switzerland,  soon  had  a 
number  of  local  committees  in  various  parts  of 
Russia,  and  was  reenf  orced  by  the  organizations 
of  the  Jewish,  Polish,  Lettish,  and  Armenian 
Social  Democrats.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  secret 
and  persecuted  as  it  was,  had  developed  into  a 
power  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  during  the 
most  agitated  days  of  the  overt  outbreak  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  toward  the  end  of  1905  and 
the  beginning  of  1906,  it  was  this  party  that  led 
the  movement. 

With  the  revival  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
i'ussia,  revolutionary  terrorism,  the  natural  child 

;■  unbridled  autocracy,  gradually  reappeared. 
'  his  movement  was  at  first  represented  by  a 
number  of  scattered  groups,  but  in  1901  the 
large  majority  of  them  combined  their  forces  and 
created  the  partv  of  Socialist  Revolutionists, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  numerous  political 
assassinations  preceding  and  accompanying  the 
present  war  between  flie  government  and  the 
people  of  Russia.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time 
to  estimate  the  number  of  Russian  subjects  en- 
listed in  the  ranks  of  socialism  of  one  shade  or 
another,  but  the  fact  that  the  Second  Duma, 
elected  on  a  restricted  suffrage  and  under  gov- 
ernment surveillance,  had  about  100  Socialist 
members  (Social  Democrats,  Socialist  Revolu- 
tionists, and  representatives  of  the  "Group  of 
Toil"),  is  eloquent  testimony  of  the  immense 
spread  and  power  of  socialism  in  Russia.  The 
outcome  of  this  power  is  best  studied  as  Russian 
rather  than  distinctively  Socialist  history.  (See 
Russian  Revolution.) 

In  Finland  the  Socialists  cast  330,000  votes 
and  elected  80  out  of  zoo  delegates  to  the  Diet, 
according  to  the  report  made  at  the  International 
Socialist  Congress  of  1907. 

United  States 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  United 
States  were  the  chief  theater  of  communistic  ex- 
periments. The  disciples  of  Owen,  Fourier,  Weit- 
ling,  and  Cabet  alike  sought  the  realization  of 
their  Utopian  ideals  on  American  soil,  and  during 


the  decade  of  1 840  to  1850  Fourierism  in  America 
developed  great  strength,  both  as  an  intellectual 
movement  and  as  a  practical  experiment.  Among 
its  adherents  were  many  persons  of  national  rep- 
utation, such  as  Horace  Greeley,  Nathanid  Haw- 
thorne, Charles  A.  Dana,  Albert  Brisbane,  Mar- 
^ret  Fuller,  George  Ripley,  John  S.  Dwight,  and 
William  £.  Charming,  and  among  its  experimoits 
the  famous  Brook  Farm  and  the  North  American 
Phalanx  each  lasted  a  number  of  years. 

But  modem  political  socialism  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  U.  S.  years  after  the  Fourierist 
and  other  Utopian  Socialist  movements  had  died 
■  out,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection 
whatever  between  that  movement  and  its  eariy 
Utopian  precursors.  (rPhe  present  Socialist  move- 
ment in  America  may  be  Oated  from  1868,  when 
the  "Social  Party  of  New  York  and  Vicinity" 
was  organized.  That  party  immediatdy  after 
its  formation  nominated  an  independent  ticket, 
but  its  vote  was  insignificant,  and  the  oi^ganiza- 
tion  collapsed.  It  was  succeeded  bv  the  "Gen- 
eral German  Labor  Association,"  which  in  1860 
became  the  first  local  oin?anization  or  "section  ' 
of  the  "International  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion." Between  1869  and  187a  a  number  of 
additional  "sections"  of  the  International  were 
organized  in  almost  all  the  principal  industrial 
centers  frraoi  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Socialist  movement  thus  organized  seemed  so 

gromising  that  the  International  transferred  its 
reneral  Council  to  the  U.  S. ;  but  after  a  few 
years,  and  especially  during  the  industrial  crisis 
of  1873,  ^^^  org^ization  rapidly  disintegrated. 

/The  first  political  party  on  a  national  scope 
organized  on  American  soil  was  the  "Social  Dem- 
ocratic Working  Men's  Party,"  called  into  life  on 
July  4,  1874,  which  party,  together  with  several 
other  then  existing  Socialist  organizations,  merged 
into  the  "Working  Men's  Party  of  the  U.  S.  '^in 
1876.  It  was  this  party,  which  had  in  the  mean- 
while changed  its  name  to  "The  Socialist  Labor 
Party  of  North  America,"  which  maintained  un- 
disputed hegemony  in  the  Socialist  movement 
during  twenty-three  years,  and  was  largdy  in- 
strumental in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  present 
Socialist  movement  in  this  country.  In  i8()2  the 
Socialists  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  first  time  nominated 
a  presidential  ticket,  and  they  have  ever  since  in- 
variably adhered  to  the  policy  of  independent  pol- 
itics, stedfastly  refusing  to  ally  themsdves  with 
any  other  political  parties.  ^^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  untnj^^orts  and 
persistent  propaganda  of  the  ^^^^Et  Labor 
Party,  the  growth  of  the  Socialil^pHMnent  in 
the  U.  S.  was  exceedingly  slow  anlri^^ftkr  out 
of  keeping  with  that  of  the  moveme^^Rother 
coimtries.  f'As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  movement 
was  largely  confined  to  foreign  working  men, 
princip^y  Germans,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century  it  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring  a 
foothold  in  the  broad  masses  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. But  during  the  last  decade  a  number  of 
circumstances  have  combined  to  insure  a  more 
favorable  reception  to  the  gospel  of  socialism  in 
the  U.  S.  The  rapid  industrial  development  of 
the  country,  accompanied  bv  the  growth  of  gi- 
gantic trusts  and  powerful  labor-unions,  ue 
growing  intensity  of  the  overt  struggles  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Popu- 
list and  other  reform  movements,  all  served  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  Socialist  seed.  Along- 
side of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  largely  bum 
on  the  narrow  lines  of  a  mere  propaganda  dub, 
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a  new  party,  the  "Socialist  Party,"  sprang  up, 
absorbing  a  considerable  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  and  attracting  large 
numbers  of  new  converts,  native  Americans  of 
all  parts  of  the  country,  recruited  principally 
from  among  the  working  class.  The  Socialist 
Party  has  at  this  time  (1907)  about  1,900  local 
organizations  in  the  different  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  union,  with  a  dues-paying  mem- 
berdup  of  over  35,000.  It  polled  a  vote  of  al- 
most half  a  million  in  the  presidential  elections 
of  1904,  and  its  press  consists  of  over  thirty 
periodical  publications  in  almost  all  conceivable 
languages.  The  Socialists  have  no  representa- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  but  they  have  lately 
conquered  a  number  of  seats  in  several  state 
legislatures  and  municipal  councils. 

Other  Countries 

Socialism  has  now  made  organized  appearance 
in  practicallv  every  civilized  country  of  the 
world.  In  Switzerland  socialism,  early  con- 
nected with  the  International,  is  now  organized 
on  Marxist  lines,  and  has  identified  with  it  the 
Gruilverein,  the  oldest  Swiss  labor  organization, 
as  well  as  other  societies  and  trade-unions.1  The 
party  cast  in  1906  about  70,000  votes  and  elected 

3  representatives  to  the  National  Council,  besides 

4  others,  whom  it  claims  to  have  elected  but  who 
'Were  disqualified.  ^In  Spain  a  Socialist  Party  is 
now  organized  in  100  groups  with  6,000  mem- 
bers. It  has  7  weeklies,  the  Socwlista,  of  Ma- 
drid, being  the  most  important.  (  In  Hungary 
since  1903  the  Social  Democratrc  Party  has 
grown  from  a  handful  more  or  less  under  the  ban 
of  the  police,  to  a  strong  political  party  which 
the  government  cannot  ignore.  As  in  Austria,  the 
struggle  has  been  for  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
government,  as  again  in  Austria,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  grant  this,  tho  no  elections  having  yet 
been  held  under  universal  suffrage,  the  number 
of  Hungarian  Socialists  cannot  be  given.  The 
membership  in  Hungarian  trade-imions,  which  are 
practically  Socialist  organizations,  has  grown  from 
10,000  at  the  beginning  of  1902  to  129,332  in  1906. 
Farther  east  Socialism  claims  over  3,000  in  Bul- 
garia, mainly  of  the  lower  middle  class,  the  pro- 
letariat not  yet  being  awakened  to  it. 

In  1902  the  party  polled  30,000  votes  and 
elected  8  deputies.  There  are  43  unions  with  a 
membershi^a^,97o./*In  Servia  a  Social  Dem- 
ocratic P^^^B  struggling  against  the  govern- 
ment toT^^^KkaX  suffrage.  In  1906  it  had  23 
locals^^^^^Pembers,  and  polled  3.133  votes, 
electi^B^deputy.  In  Rumania,  Greece,  and 
Portugal  there  are  only  the  beginnings  of  a 
movement.  Luxemburg,  however,  has  5  So- 
cialist deputies. 

Outside  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  socialism, 
too,  is  spreading. /"In  Australia,  as  in  England, 
the  Labor  Party  is  the  main  political  expression 
of  the  working  classes;  but  tho  not  explicitly 
Socialist,  its  program,  even  more  than  in  Eng- 
land, is  socialistic,  ana  a  very  large  number  of  its 
leaders  and  members  are  avowed  Socialists.  It 
has  in  the  Upper  Federal  Chamber  i  s  represent- 
atives out  01  36,  and  in  the  Lower  Chamber  26 
out  of  75.  In  several  of  the  state  legislatures 
they  have  even  more  representation.  There  is, 
however,  also  a  Social  Party  organized  in  Vic- 
toria and  in  New  South  Wales. 
(In  Canada  socialism  has  not  been  much  de- 
veloped except  in  British  Columbia,  where  there 


is  a  Socialist  weekly,  The  Western  Clarion.  Two 
Socialist  candidates  were  elected  in  this  province 
in  1903.  Toronto  in  the  east  cast  8,200  votes, 
fin  South  America  there  are  Socialist  organi- 
zations in  the  Argentine  Republic  (35  groups, 
S  papers,  i  daily,  La  Vanguardia,  and  polling  in 
1906  3,500  votes),  in  Bolivia  (with  a  paper, 
L' Aurora),  in  Chile  (100  groups,  4  dailies,  and 
several  other  journals,  polling  18,000  in  1906  and 
electing  6  deputies),  and  beginnings  in  other 
countries. 

We  have  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  develop- 
ment and  present  condition  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and 
America.  At  the  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress held  in  Stuttgart  in  1907  no  less  than  23 
distinct  nationalities  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates, some  of  them  coming  from  the  countries 
of  the  Balkan,  Japan,  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  number  of  Socialist  voters  all  over 
the  world  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  10,- 
000,000,  and  the  number  of  adherents  of  the 
Socialist  creed,  voters  and  non-voters,  all  .over 
the  world,  is  probably  no  less  than  30,000,000. 
The  Socialist  movement  has  representation  in 
the  parUamcnts  of  fifteen  nations,  and  in  the 
senates  of  four  countries  (Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  and  Australia). 

An  important  fact  of  the  movement  is  the 
formation  of  juvenile  Socialist  organizations,  re- 
porting 59.235  members  in  all  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world ;  also  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant Socialist  movement  among  the  women 
m  these  cotmtries,  with  a  growing  literature. 

Morris  Hilquitt. 

SOCIALISM,  OBTECTIOWS  TO:  While  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  present  industrial  sys- 
tem will  remain  forever  unchanged,  there"  is 
reason  to  think  that,  in  its  essential  features,  it 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
vitality  of  capitalism  is  habitually  underesti- 
mated by  Socialists,  who  think  of  it  as  a  decaying 
system,  whereas  it  is  still  full  of  life  and  vigor. 

The  basic  principle  of  business  activity  is  the 
exchange  of  commodities  and  services  for  one 
another,  the  giving  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  so  that 
business  life,  in  spite  of  the  dishonesty  connected 
with  it,  is  essentially  ethical,  and  not  a  system  of 
legalized  robbery  and  exploitation. 

Another  of  the  foundation-stones  of  capitalism 
is  the  principle  of  egoism,  the  fact  that  men  work 
for  themselves  and  their  families  first  of  all,  and 
secondarily,  if  at  all,  for  the  good  of  society. 
Self-interest  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives 
and  is  the  mainspring  of  industrial  activity. 
And  yet,  as  a  rule,  a  man  in  business  best  secures 
his  own  good  by  making  himself  valuable  to 
society. 

Another  element  of  strength  in  capitalism  is 
the  fact  that  it  affords  to  the  industrially  capable 
free  scope  for  their  energies,  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancement, and  great  material  re- 
fltranBtli  of  ''"'*'"<^s-  1°  spite  of  the  concentration 
Capitallam  ?f  industry,  or  because  of  it,  the 
laborers  chances  of  promotion  are 
greater  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  By  a  process  of  economic 
selection  the  natural  leaders  come  to  the  front, 
while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  industrial  army  are 
employed  most  of  the  time,  and  are  supported  in 
a  degree  of  comfort  unknown  to  the  common  peo- 
ple of  former  times,  or  to  those^^^;cap(tahstic 
countries  of  the  present  day.  O 
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Still  another  strong  feature  of  capitalism  is  the 
automatic  process  of  exchange,  bv  which  the 
social  value  of  commodities  and  the  social 
efSciency  of  workers  are  measured.  Employers 
and  employees  as  a  rule  are  paid  out  of  the 
products  of  their  own  industry,  and  their  social 
efficiency  is  measured  by  the  profits  and  wages 
which  they  receive.  There  is  thus  a  mathemat- 
ical test  of  efficiency,  which  is  rigorously  applied 
throughout  the  industrial  system,  and  by  which 
the  cost  of  production  is  reduced  and  the  product 
increased,  so  as  to  secure  a  maximum  of  social 
utility  at  a  minimum  of  social  cost.  Defective  as 
this  method  of  distribution  may  be,  because  of 
imperfect  competition,  it  is  more  equitable  than 
any  artificial  system  that  could  be  devised,  and, 
tho  working  hardship  to  the  inefficient,  it  re- 
wards the  efficient,  increases  the  total  product  of 
industry,  and  is  good  for  the  majority  of  the 
working  class. 

These  and  other  characteristics  make  the  capi- 
talistic system  very  strong,  but  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  possessing  the  field.  It  is  a  working 
system,  which  has  done  great  things  for  the  coun- 
tries that  have  adopted  it,  making  Western  civi- 
lization dominant  throughout  the  world,  and 
promising  to  do  as  much  for  Russia,  Japan,  China, 
and  other  non-capitalistic  countries,  to  develop 
their  resources,  increase  the  productivity  of  their 
labor,  and  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

So  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who 
would  abolish  capitalism.  They  must  make  it 
clear  that  it  can  be  and  will  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing radically  different  and  vastly  better,  or  in- 
telligent people  will  be  content  to  make  the  best 
of  an  imperfect  but  measurably  perfectible  sys- 
tem, rather  than  to  commit  themselves  to  a  policy 
-  of  radical  experiment  and  social  revolution. 

The  world  is  not  yet  converted  to  socialism, 
nor  is  likely  to  be  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
numerical  strength  of  capitalism  is  very  great. 
Its  supporters  include  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, large  and  small,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  petty  bourgeoisie  are  not  being  eliminated  as 
many  Socialists  contend.  Capitalism  also  com- 
mands the  adherence  of  the  farmers,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions; also  the  vast  majority  of  clerks  and 
officials,  the  influential  professional  classes,  and 
the  more  efficient  and  highly  paid  laborers,  who 
have  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a  plunge 
into  democratic  collectivism.  The  proletariat, 
the  propertyless  class,  who,  as  Marx  says,  "have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains,"  are  not  rela- 
tively increasing,  nor  is  their  misery  increasing, 
while  the  new  middle  class  of  highly  paid  workers 
and  professional  people  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
forms  a  bulwark  against  the  realisation  of  so- 
cialism. 

The  laboring  class  itself,  the  hope  of  Social- 
ists, is  not  united,  nor  is  it  likely  to  unite,  upon  a 
program  so  radical  as  that  of  socialism.  Prob- 
ably a  majority  of  those  who  vote  with  the  Social- 
ists in  Germany  are  not  Socialists  at  all,  but 
republicans,  reformers,  opportunists,  people  who 
protest  against  monarchism,  militarism,  and  the 
many  evils  of  capitalism,  but  who  do  not  look  for 
a  social  revolution,  nor  desire  the  establishment 
of  democratic  collectivism.  The  realization  of 
socialism  would  not  benefit  the  working  class, 
particularly  the  more  efficient.  There  would 
probably  be  a  leveling  down,  rather  than  a  level- 
ing up,  and  the  laboring  class  would  not  be  slow 
to  realize  the  danger  of  such  a  process. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  tried  in  gov- 


ernment ownership  and  management  of  public 
utilities  have  been  disappointing,  if  not  dis- 
couraging, to  the  advocates  of  State  socialism.  In 
every  country,  not  excepting  Germany,  the  gov- 
ernment official  is  found  to  be  slow,  inefficient, 
and  tmprogressive,  a  slave  to  routine  and  red 
tape,  lacking  initiative  and  the  stimulus  which  is 
necessary  to  high  industrial  attainment.  The 
inertia  of  the  public  service  is  notorious,  and  it  is 
almost  an  accepted  principle  that  whatever  the 
government  does  is  done  in  the  slowest  and  most 
expensive  way.  The  moderate  degree  of  effi- 
ciencir  that  is  fotmd  in  public  tmdertakings  is 
largely  due  to  the  example  of  private  enterprise, 
_  and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  managed  by  people 
'.who  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  private 
■  business.  Unless  public  ownership  can  show 
.better  results  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  people  will  favor  an  extension 
of  such  activities,  even  when  the  government  is 
wholly  controlled  by  the  working  class. 

But  in  spite  of  all  considerations  of  prudence, 
it  is  possible  that  the  working  class  in  some  small 
country,  like  Belgium,  Switzerland,  or  New 
Zealand,  may  determine  to  establish  collectivism, 
and  thus  put  their  economic  theories  to  a  practi- 
cal test.  What  would  happen  in  such  a  case  it  is 
impossible  to  tell. 

One  may  reasonably  suppose,  however,  that 
production  would  be  earned  on  by  industrial 
groups,  composed  of  the. leading  industries  with 
their  natural  subdivisions.  To  secure  harmony 
and  cooperation  ii  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
.governing  body  at  the  head  of  each  ^roup,  and  a 
central  committee  representing  the  mdustries  of 
the  whole  nation.  There  would  be  a  vast  and 
comphcated  organization,  demanding  not  only 
faithful  industry  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file, 
but  great  executive  ability  and  intense  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  the  memoers  of 
the  central  executive  body.  But  since  all  the  in- 
.dustrial  army  would  be  civil  servants,  working. 
.  not  chiefly  for  their  own  advantage,  but  for  the 
'  welfare  of  society  at  large ;  and  since  it  would  be 
necessary  to  operate  by  rules,  more  or  less  inflex- 
ible, with  a  system  of  red  tape  and  routine,  and, 
since  there  would  be  no  scientific  measure  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency;  and  since  the  workers  would 
demand  shorter  hours  and  easier  conditions  in 
general,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  tJbat  the 
working  of  the  system  would  be  characterized  by 
the  slow  and  un progressive  spirit  ttot  now  marls 
all  governmental  undertakings,  bi^HiiLfar  greater 
degree,  because  of  the  absence  fipbompetition 
with  private  enterprise. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  be  greatly  increased;  that  Bel- 
gium, for  example,  would  lose  her  foreign  trade 
to  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States; 
that  New  Zealand  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  Australia  and  the  Argentine  in  tiie  produc- 
tion of  mutton;  and  that  all  the  countries  of 
western  Europe,  imder  socialism,  would  be 
ruined  by  the  competition  of  Japan  and  China. 

Realizing  the  possibility  of  such  an  outcome, 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  capitalistic 
countries  of  Europe  cannot  economically  produce 
their  own  supply  of  food  and  raw 
materials,  majiy.  Socialists  do  not  ap- 
prove of  national  collectivism.  They 
wish  to  have  international  collectiv- 
ism, and  thus  forever  abolish  inter- 
national competition,  as  well  as  competition  be- 
tween private  persons  within  the  limits  of  a  given 
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state.  This  is  surely  the  extreme  of  UtgiiiaD>sni, 
ignoring,  as  it  does,  bll  racial  prejudice  "between 
Eiuxjpeans,  and  completely  blind  to  the  imprac- 
'ticability  of  industrial  cooperation  between  the 
"white  race  on  the  one  hand  and  Asiatics  and 
Africans  on  the  other.  To  think,  moreover,  that 
•the  industries  of  the  world  can  be  combined  into 
CL  ^nele  cooperative  system  on  any  basis  that 
•^Culd  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  nations  and  all 
the  workers  involves  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
^d  an  exercise  of  faith  quite  beyond  the  botinds 
of  mere  tmaided  raaaon. 

t  Even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  socialistic 
,  state,  the  causes  of  disagreement  would  be  such 
as  to  threaten  the  disruption  of  the  new  societv 
from  the  very  first.  Socialists  generally  think 
of  man  as  tho  he  were  purely  a  social  being, 
xrhereas  his  antisocial  instmcts,  his  love  of  fight- 
ing, and  his  desire  to  rule  are  almost  if  not  quite  as 
strong  as  the  impulses  that  make  for  unity  and 
peace.  The  capitalistic  system,  by  giving  place 
to  industrial  rivalry,  as  well  as  cooperation,  is 
■well  suited  to  the  present  state  of  human  nature, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  under  collectiv- 
ism, people  would  be  too  closely  associated  to 
lemain  at  peace  among  themselves. 

If  the  productivity  of  collective  industry,  with- 
in a  given  state,  were  reduced,  there  would  be 
terrible  disappointment  among  the  workers,  with 
mutual  recriminations  and  a  fierce  struggle  for 
shares  in  the  diminished  product.  But  if  the 
national  income  were  abtmdant,  which  is  not 
likely,  there  would  still  be  opportunityfordisputes 
'concerning  the  principle  oi  division.  Would  the 
Idistribution  be  equal,  according  to  efficiency,  or 
'according  to  needs  ?  If  according  to  needs,  who 
.  could  suggest  a  measure  of  needs  other  than  the 
.needs  of  the  most  efficient?  If  according  to  effi- 
ciency, could  a  satisfactory  measure  and  test  of 
efficiency  be  found  and  put  into  operation,  and 
would  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  relatively 
inefficient,  ever  consent  to  reward  adequately  the 
efficient  services  of  their  natural  leaders?  If 
equal  distribution  should  prevail,  and  this  would 
be  mopt  in  accord  with  the  traditions  of  social- 
ism, what  motives  would  operate  to  stimulate  the 
latent  energies  of  the  workers,  and  prevent  society 
from  sinking  to  the  dead  level  of  uniformity  and 
tnediocnty?  Socialists  give  no  convincing  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  but  express  the  hope  that 
altruistic  motives  and  the  desire  for  honorable 
distinction  would  replace  the  love  of  material 
things  which  now  controls  the  economic  activity 
of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

Another  cause  of  infinite  contention  would  be 

.  the  assignment  of  workers  to  their  proper  places 

in  the  mdustrial  army,  and  their  promotion, 

when  deserved,  to  higher  or  more  desirable  work. 

That  all  drudgery  could  be  abolished,  or  by  an^ 

device  made  as  pleasant  as  other  kinds  of  work,  is 

not  to  be  believed.     Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 

hours  of  work  could  be  greatly  reduced  without  a 

serious  falling  off  in  production.     The  election  or 

■  appointment  of  officers,  too,  would  be  a  source 

of   endless  trouble.      If   they  were  elected    by 

their  associates,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 

politics   out    of    industrial    life,   and   efficiency 

would    be    destroyed,   while,   if  they  were  ap- 

j  pointed  from  above,  the  way  would  be  open  for 

'  administrative  tyranny  and  the  utter  destruction 

.   of  democracy. 

Again,  there  would  be  growing  discontent 
among  the  consumers,  as  such,  since  production 
would  not  be  reg^ated  automatically,  as  now,  but 


artificially,  by  a  central  administration,  remote 
from  the  individual  consumers,  and  not  readily 
persuaded  to  produce  new  commodities,  or  to  im- 
prove the  old,  or  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the 
established  and  intolerable  uniformity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mention  other  serious 
causes  of  dissatisfaction,  which  would  inevitably 
result  in  political  factions,  class  strug|:les,  and  a 
disorderly  condition  of  things,  necessitating  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  arm^  for  the  control 
of  the  discontented  and  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  From  this  it  would  be  only  a  step  to 
a  system  of  compulsory  labor,  under  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  would  be  wage-slaves  in  a  far 
worse  sense  than  now,  toiling  for  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, and  exploited  by  an  aristocracy  of  parasitic 
officials. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  probable  .that  revolutionary 
Socialists  will  ever  be  able  to  control  the  indus- 
trial  life  of  more  than  one  or  two  small  nations,  for 
the  experience  of  these  will  be  so  disastrous  as  to 
deter  the  rest  of  the  world  from  following  in  their 
footsteps. 

Competition,  after  all,  is  the  best  and  safest  test 
of  industrial  efficiency.  If  governments  show 
themselves  able  to  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise in  producing  better  results  at  a  less  cost  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  if  cooperative  societies 
prove  that  they  can  do  the  same,  then  govern- 
mental and  cooperative  industries  controlled,  no 
doubt,  by  the  laboring  class,  will  possess  the  field, 
by  virtue  of  superior  efficiency,  and  the  socialistic 
ideal  will  be  realized  by  a  process  of  slow  and 
continuous  evolution.  But  if  not,  capitaUsm  will 
continue  to  exist,  and  the  laboring  class  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  preserve  and  foster  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  doing  their  utmost  to  re- 
move abuses  and  to  secure  as  large  a  share  in  the 
product  as  they  can  get  without  injury  to  the  in- 
dustrial system  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

J.  jB.  Lb  Rossignol. 

SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY:  A  political 
party  in  the  United  States,  organized  in  New 
York  in  1876,  mainly  of  Germans,  under  the 
name  of  the  Social  Democratic  Working  Men's 
Party.  In  1877  it  cast  1,365  votes  in  New  York 
City,  and.  the  same  year  adopted  the  name  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  In  1892  it  first  nom- 
inated presidential  candidates  and  polled  21,157 
votes.  In  1897,  however,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  was  formed,  largely  under  the  lead  of 
Eugene  V,  Debs  and  others  who  believed  in  a 
party  more  genuinely  American  than  the  Social- 
ist Labor  Party,  and  one  that  could  work  in  and 
through  existing  trade-unions,  while  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  believed  in  trade-unions  but  only 
in  unions  which  would  declare  for  socialism. 
The  movement  thus  became  divided.  The  So- 
cialist Labor  Party,  however,  mainly  under  the 
lead  of  Daniel  de  Leon,  has  continued  its  course, 
believing  that  the  so-called  "broader"  policy  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  (usually  called  The 
Socialist  Party)  would  not  endure.  In  1896  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  polled  36,564  votes;  in 
1900,  34,101,  and  in  1904,  33,536  (the  Social 
Itemocrat  Party  polling  408,230).  The  Socialist 
Labor  Party  is  still  largely  a  New  York  party  and 
still  largely  German.  In  carrying  out  its  prin- 
ciples it  organized  a  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor 
Alliance  of  a  few  Socialistic  labor-unions  opposed 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  in 
return  considered  a  "scab"  organization  by  the 
American    Federation.    The      Alliance,"    how- 
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ever,  has  been  virtuaUy  merged  in  "The  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World"  (9.  v.).  The  party 
publishes  The  Daily  People,  edited  by  Daniel 
de  Leon.  Secretary  of  the  partv,  Frank  Bohn, 
a  New  Reade  Street,  New  York  "City. 

SOCIALIST  PARTY;  THE  (OF  THE  UIIITED 
STATES)  (for  the  earlier  history  of  socialism  in 
the  United  States,  see  Socialism,  History  of): 
The  first  Socialist  political  movement  in  the  U.  S. 
was  the  Social  Party  of  New  York  and  vicinity, 
in  1868 ;  in  the  same  year  the  first  sections  of  the 
International  Working  Men's  Association  were 
formed.  In  187 1  the  North  American  Federation 
of  the  I.  W.  A.  began  its  agitation.  In  May,  1874, 
the  Social  Democratic  Working  Men's  Party  was 
organized.  In  July,  1876,  this  party  and  the 
I.  W.  A.  united  in  Philadelphia  imder  the  name 
of  the  Working  Men's  Party  of  America,  and  in 
Dec,  1877,  the  name  of  this  party  was 
changed  to  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  North 
America.  Until  1898  this  was  practically  the  only 
Socialist  political  party  in  this  country,  surviving 
a  number  of  serious  internal  controversies  as  well 
as  adverse  political  conditions.  In  June  of  that 
year,  partly  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
vigorous  antitrade-union  poUcy  which  dominated 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  partly  because  of  the 
highly  centralized  power  exercised  over  the  party 
and  its  press  by  a  few  individuals,  and  also  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  the  methods  of  agitation  of 
the  party  were  not  such  as  to  appeal  to  the 
American  working  class,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  was  organized  at  Chicago.  The  organizer^ 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  were  themselves  a 
bolting  faction  from  the  first  national  convention 
of  the  Social  Democracy  of  America,  which  had 
been  formed  in  1897  by  Eugene  V.  Debs  at  the 
final  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Union. 
"The  Social  Democracy  had  had  for  its  main  ob- 
ject the  formation  of  cooperative  colonies,  but 
also  presented  a  political  platform.  In  its  first 
convention  Uune,  1898)  a  contest  over  whether 
the  organization  should  continue  as  originally 
planned,  or  become  purely  a  Socialist  political 
party,  resulted  in  a  bolt  of  those  favoring  the 
latter  policy  and  the  formation  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  with  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  class  for  sociaUsm  as  its  one 
object. 

The  new  party  started  out  with  a  declaration 
of  sympathy  with  the  trade-union  movement,  and 
immediately  began  active  political  work.  In 
Nov.,  1898,  it  attracted  universal  attention  by 
electing  two  members  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature and  the  Mayor  of  Haverhill,  in  the  same 
state.  Meanwhile  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
within  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  finally  resulted 
in  a  revolt  among  its  members  against  the  dom- 
inant powers  that  dictated  what  was  believed  to 
be  a  ruinous  policy.  This  revolt  culminated  in 
Aug.,  1899,  and  out  of  the  conflict  came  what 
was  afterward  known  as  the  Rochester  Socialist 
Labor  Party,  on  account  of  the  revolting  faction 
holding  a  convention  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  Feb., 
1900.  At  this  convention  the  administration  of 
the  old  party  was  repudiated  and  a  new  line  of 
general  policy  agreed  upon,  including  an  attitude 
of  sympathy  with  the  trade-union  movement.  A 
presidential  ticket  composed  of  Job  Harriman,  of 
California,  and  Max  S.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  nom- 
inated. 

In  March,  1900,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
held  its  first  national  convention  at  Indianap- 


olis. To  this  convention  came  a  delegation  from 
the  Rochester  Socialist  Labor  Party,  on  a  mis- 
sion of  unity  between  that  party  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  As  a  result  of  the  move- 
ment for  tmity  amalgamation  was  thoug:ht  to 
have  been  accomplished  and  a  joint  ticket  was 
nominated,  consisting  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of 
Indiana,  for  president,  and  Job  Harriman,  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  vice-president.  Later,  however,  differ- 
ences arose  which  caused  the  establishment  of 
another  national  headquarters  at  Sprin^eld. 
Mass.,  in  opposition  to  the  one  already  existing 
at  Chicago.  There  were,  therefore,  two  separate 
organizations  in  the  national  campaign  of  1900, 
each  claiming  the  name  Social  Democratic 
Party,  altho  both  supported  the  original  ticl«t 
nominated  at  Indianapolis.  In  July,  1901,  unity 
between  these  two  rival  bodies  was  accomplished 
under  the  name  of  the  Socialist  Party,  which  is 
the  present  organization. 

At  the  present  writing  (Aug.,  1907)  the  Social- 
ist Party  has  state  organizations  in  thirty-nine 
states  and  territories,  and  local  organizations  in 
the  remainder.  Its  membership  is  estimated  at 
between  30,000  and  35,000.  Its  national  head- 
quarters, since  1901,  have  been  successively  sit- 
uated at  St.  Louis,  Omahaj  and  Chicago,  and  they 
are  now  in  the  last  city,  in  charge  of  a  salaried 
national  secretary.  A  regular  corps  of  inter- 
state speakers  is  kept  in  the  field  and  the  agita- 
tion and  organizing  work  never  stops.  The 
party  is  known  as  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  Public  Ownership  Party  in 
Minnesota. 

Since  1899  the  Socialist  Party  has  elected  state 
and  local  oificials  in  many  states,  particularly 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Montana,  and  Pennsylvania, 
besides  Massachusetts,  already  mentioned.  In 
1900  the  national  ticket  polled  97,7^0  votes,  and 
in  1904,  with  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana,  and  Ben 
Hanford,  of  New  York,  as  its  candidates  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  respectively,  408,230 
votes  were  recorded. 

'The  press  of  the  party  has  ^rown  rapidly.     The 

principal  periodicals  appearing  in  English  are: 

Tke  Worker,  New  York  ^weeldy) ;  Chicago  Daily 

Socialist ;      The    Socialist,     Seattle, 

B/>.<.ii.»     Wash,  (weekly) ;  Montana  News,  Hel- 
pi!i.       ena.  Mont,  (weekly) ;  Labor,  St.  Louis 
(weekly) ;  Social  Democratic  Herald, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (weekly);  Interna- 
tional Socialist  ReT/iew,  Chicago  (monthly) ;  Social, 
ist  Review,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (semi-monthly).     Of 
these  The  Worker,  Montana  News,  and  Socialtst 
Review  are  owned  exclusively  by  the  party  or- 
ganizations where  they  are  published.     Among 
general  propaganda  papers  supporting  the  So- 
cialist   Party    are    The  Appeal  to  Reason,    Gt- 
rard,  Kan.  (weekly) ;  WilsHire's  Magatine,  New 
York  (monttily);  the  Socialist  Woman,  Chicago 
(monthly). 

Of  the  large  number  of  papers  in  foreign  lan- 
guages the  most  important  are  the  German  New 
York  Volkszeitung  (daily),  established  in  1878; 
the  Vorwarts,  New  York  (weekly):  the  Arbetier 
Zeitung,  St.  Louis  (weekly);  Die  Wakrheii, 
Milwai^ee  (weekly);  the'  French  V Union  des 
Travailleurs,  Charleroi,  Pa.  (weekly) ;  the  Polish 
Robotnik,  Brooklyn  (weekly) ;  the  Bohemian  Spra- 
vatUnost,  Chica^  (weekly) ;  the  Jewish  Forward, 
New  York  (daily).  In  addition,  the  party  has 
the  open  support  of  many  trade-union  journals 
in  different  languages,  including  the  Brewers' 
Journal,  Cincinnati  (weekly) ;  Cleveland  CittMen, 
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Cleveland,  Ohio    (weekly) ;    Miners'    Magasine, 
Denver,  Colorado  (weekly). 

As  a  part  of  the  International  SociaUst  move- 
rnent,  accepting  the  platform  and  principles  of 
that  movement,  the  SociaUst  Party  is  represented 
at  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  at  Brussels 
and  takes  part  in  the  congresses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Party  of  Socialism. 

William  Mailly. 

SOCIALISTS  OF  THE  CHAIR:  In  1871,  in 
Germany,  Herr  Offenheim,  in  the  National  Zei- 
tung,  dubbed  those  professors  of  political  economy 
who  inclined  toward  certain  socialistic  views, 
Kaiheder  Sotialisten  (Academic  Socialists  or 
Socialists  of  the  Chair).  The  term  was  taken  up 
and  accepted  by  Professor  SchmoUer  (q^.  v.)  in  his 
opening  address  at  a  gathering  at  Eisenach  in 
1872  of  those  who  sympathize  with  the  view,  and 
it  led  to  somewhat  of  a  movement  in  Germany, 
and  the  formation  in  1873  of  the  Vereinfitr  Sozial- 
Politik  (Social  Economic  Club),  an  organization 
to  represent  their  views,  holding  meetings  almost 
annually  and  producing  considerable  literature. 
The  name  has  passed  into  other  countries,  and  in 
England  and  America  is  applied  to  professors 
(and  they  are  not  a  few,  see  Socialism)  who  in- 
cline to  certain  socialistic  propositions.  Never- 
theless, Socialists  of  the  Chair  are  not  Socialists. 
In  Germany,  especially,  they  stand  for  little  more 
than  an  expansion  01  the  paternal  State,  while 
Socialists  oppose  paternalism. 

Professor  SchmoUer,  in  his  opening  address  at 
Eisenach,  said: 

"  The  marked  division  of  classes  in  the  midst  of  existing 
society,  the  open  war  between  masters  and  workmen,  be- 
tween  owneis  and  proletarians,  and  the  danger,  still  distant 
but  threatening  the  future,  of  a  social  revolution,  have  for 
some  ^ears  caused  doubts  to  arise  as  to  the  truth  and  defini- 
tive triumph  of  the  economic  doctrines  represented  by  the 
congress  ci  economists;  and  on  all  sides  it  is  questioned 
whether  absolute  freedom  of  labor  and  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  antiquated  regulations  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  bring 
about  that  perfectly  happy  situation  which  the  believers 
in  laissn-fair*  have  so  enthusiastically  predicted."  (While 
thus  sepaiatins  himself  from  the  old  optimism  of  the  Man- 
chester party  [Das  ManchtsltrAum],  SchmoUer  was  careful 
to  show  that  he  did  not  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  Social- 
ists.) "Tho  by  no  means  satisfied,"  he  said,  "with  existing 
scxnal  conditions,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reforms, 
we  preach  neither  the  upsetting  of  science  nor  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  social  order,  and  we  protest  against  all  social- 
istic experiments.  All  the  great  advances  shown  in  history 
have  been  the  results  of  the  work  of  ages.  The  existing  eco- 
nomic legislation,  the  present  methods  of  production,  the 
psychological  conditions  of  the  different  classes,  ought  to  be 
the  basis  of  our  reforming  energy.  We  demand  neither  the 
abolition  of  industrial  freedom  nor  the  suppression  of  the 
wage  system;  but  we  do  not  wish,  out  of  respect  for  abstract 
principles,  to  allow  the  moet  crying  abuses  to  become  daily 
worse,  and  to  permit  so-called  freedom  of  contract  to  end  in 
the  actual  exploitation  of  the  laborer.  We  do  not  desire  the 
State  to  advance  money  to  working  men  in  order  that  they 
may  make  experiments  on  systems  inevitably  destined  to 
fail;  but  we  demand  that  it  should  concern  itself,  in  an  al- 
together new  spirit,  with  their  instruction  and  training,  and 
should  see  that  labor  is  not  conducted  under  conmtions 
which  must  have  for  their  inevitable  effect  the  degradation 
of  the  laborer." 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  THE  (English): 
The  Sociological  Society  was  constituted  in  Nov., 
1903,  by  a  combination  of  representatives  of  all 
departments  of  social  investigation,  as  well  as  of 
practical  interests,  political,  educational,  philan- 
thropic, religious,  etc. 
_  The  aims  of  the  society  are  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  practical.  It  seeks  to  promote  inves- 
tigation, and  to  advance  education  in  the  social 
sciences  in  their  various  aspects  and  applications. 
It  aims  at  affording  a  common  ground  on  which 
workers  from  all  fields  and  schools  concerned  with 


social  phenomena  may  meet.  Economist  and 
historian,  psychologist  and  moralist,  anthro- 
pologist and  archeologist,  geographer  and  natu- 
ralist, as  also  physician  and  alienist,  criminologist 
and  jurist,  hygienist  and  educationist,  philan- 
thropist and  social  reformer,  politician  and  cleric. 

The  Sociological  Society  prosecutes  its  work 
by  meians  customary  to  an  efficiently  organized 
learned  society,  namely,  meetings  for  papers  and 
discussions,  the  collection  of  rdevant  periodical 
and  book  literature,  and  by  publications.  For 
papers  and  discussions  the  society  holds  meet- 
mgs  in  its  rooms,  24  Buckingham  St.  The  so- 
ciety also  publishes  a  quarterly  journal.  The 
Sociological  Review. 

The  foreign  correspondents  of  the  society  in- 
clude many  of  the  most  eminent  continental  and 
American  sociologists.  Membership  is  open  to 
all  interested  in  sociological  studies.  Secretary, 
Dr.  Slaughter.  Address:  24  Buckingham  St., 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

SOCIOLOGY  (from  Latin  socius,  a  comrade, 
whence  societas,  society,  and  Greek  Ktyos,  reason) 
is  in  general  the  science  of  society.  Three  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  the  science  have,  however, 
prevailed.  It  has  been  conceived  (i)  as  a  mere 
coordination  of  the  various  particular  social 
sciences;  (2)  as  itself  a  particular  science  dealing 
with  all  social  relations  not  considered  under  other 
social  sciences;  (3)  as  a  science  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  gener^  principles  tmderlying  all  social 
phenomena.  This  is  the  view  which  obtains 
to-day  with  the  best  thinkers.  It  is  a  modem 
science.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Ben- 
tham,  Burke,  Hegel,  Fourier,  and  others  devel- 
oped many  profound  and  valuable  thoughts  as 
to  social  pnnciples,  yet  Comte  (q.  v.)  in  1838 
first  used  the  word  sociologv  for  the  science  of 
society,  or  social  physics,  as  he  called  it,  and  first 
developed  social  pnnciples  in  a  systematic  way, 
based,  as  he  believed,  on  an  induction  from  facts. 
He  conceived  of  the  social  world  as  a  unity,  looked 
at  according  to  his  well-known  analysis  of  the 
history  of  human  thought,  first  theologically, 
then  metaphysically,  and  Icistly  positively,  or  as  a 
mere  study  of  facts  apart  from  all  preconception. 
But  0>mte's  acquaintance  with  social  facts  was 
limited.  Jacques  Quetelet  in  his  "Du  Systteie 
Sociale"  (1848)  and  "Physique  Sociale"  (1855) 
laid  the  foundations  and  developed  the  methods 
of  quantitative — that  is,  of  scientifically  exact — 
studies  of  social  phenomena.  Herbert  Spencer 
(q.  V.)  introduced  the  conception  of  evolution  and 
formulated  the  great  basic  propositions  of  evolu- 
tionist sociology.  His  "Pnnciples  of  Sociology," 
as  a  developed  part  of  his  synthetic  philosophy, 
did  not  begm  to  appear  till  1876,  but  most  of  his 
more  important  positions  are  already  developed  in 
his  earlier  works.  With  wide  knowledge  he  under- 
takes to  explain  the  genesis  of  all  phenomena, 
mental  and  natural,  in  accordance  with  a  univer- 
sal law  of  evolution.  Mr.  Spencer's  social  theories, 
however,  have  not  satisfied  those  who  believe  that 
the  State  should  assume  more  than  the  simplest 
governmental  fimctions.  Lester  F.  Ward  (Dy- 
namic Sociology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  218)  says  of  Spencer: 

No  man  probably  ever  wrote  as  much  as  be  has  written 
without  saying  more  that  the  average  judgment  of  mankind 
could  not  indorse  as  soon  as  presented.  .  .  .  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound,  and  whether  it  be  construed  as  complimen- 
tary or  otherwise,  Mr.  Spencer  has  too  much  good  sense  and 
too  much  real  knowledge  to  build  a  perfect  system  of  phi- 
losophy. 
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The  biological  conception  of  society  is  minutely 
carried  out  by  the  German  A.  Sch&'ffle  (q.  v.)  in 
his  "Bau  und  Leben  des  socialen  Korpers" 
(187s),  and  by  the  Belgian  Guillaume  de  Greef  in 
his  Introduction  k  la  Sociologie"  (1886-89). 
In  the  United  States  Lester  F.  Ward,  in  his  "Dy- 
namic Sociology"  (1883),  "The  Psychic  Factors 
of  Civilization  (1893),  "Pure  Sociology"  (1003), 
and  "Applied  Sociology"  (1906),  lays  emphasis 
upon  the  self-conscious  purpose  of  man  as  a  con- 
trolling  factor  in  the  advanced  stages  of  social 
evolution.  His  works  are  of  special  importance 
in  reform  because  of  his  argument  that  at  a  cer- 
tain point  the  natural  evolution  of  society  passes 
over  into  an  artificial  and  teleological  evolution. 
Mr.  Ward's  belief  that  society  can  consciously  de- 
termine its  own  status  perhaps  contributes  to 
socialism  as  truly  as  Mr.  Spencer's  position  op- 
poses socialism.  At  least  mention  should  be 
made  of  an  earlier  American  who,  tho  not  using 
the  term  sociology,  nevertheless  treated  sociolog- 
ical subjects  with  some  originality  and  force — 
Henry  C.  Carey  (q.  v.).  He  published  his  "Prin- 
ciples of  Social  Science "  in  1858-60,  grouping  all 
Ehenomena  round  the  principle  of  association, 
ut  somewhat  forcing  facts  to  suit  his  own  fancies 
about  association.  More  recent  writers  have  found 
various  principles  as  the  elementary  and  distinc- 
tive principle  of  society.  Gabriel  Tarde  (' '  Les  Lois 
de  I'Imitation,"  1890)  finds  it  in  imitation;  Lud- 
wig  Gumplowicz  ("Der  Rassenkampf,"  1883, 
and  "Grundriss  der  Sociologie,"  1885)  finds  it 
in  the  conflicts,  amalgamations,  and  assimilations 
of  heterogeneous  ethnical  groups;  J.  Novicow  of 
Odessa  (Les  Luttes  entre  les  Soci^t^  Hu- 
maines,"  1893)  finds  it  in  the  variation  of  con- 
flict and  alliance;  6mile  Durkheim  ("De  la  Di- 
vision du  Travail  Sociale,"  1893)  finds  it  in  a 
division  of  functions  creating  not  only  division, 
but  solidarity,  ethical  and  moral  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic; John  S.  Mackenzie  ("An  Introduction  to 
Social  Philosophy,"  1870)  elaborates  the  Platonic 
or  moral-organic  conception  of  society;  Gustav 
Ratzenhofer  f"Wesen  und  Zweck  der  Politik," 
1893,  and  Die  Sociologische  Erkenntniss," 
1898)  and  Albion  W.  Small  ("General  Sociology," 

1905)  interpret  society  in  terms  of  interests. 
Small  has  given  particular  attention  to  the 
progress  of  method  m  sociology  which  he  says  has 
been  marked  from  Spencer  to  Ratzenhofer  "by 
gradual  shifting  of  effort  from  analogical  represen- 
tation of  social  structures  to  real  analysis  of  social 
processes."  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings  first  in  nu- 
merous articles,  and  in  1896  in  his  "Principles  of 
Sociology,"  held  that  "the  original  and  elemen- 
tary subjective  fact  in  society  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  kind  "  (p.  1 7).  In  later  works  C'  Elements 
of  Sociology,  1898,  "Inductive  Sociology," 
i90i,and  "  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sociology," 

1906)  he  derives  the  consciousness  of  kind  itself 
and  all  other  social  phenomena,  from  the  varying 
degrees  of  like  and  unlike  response,  by  like  and 
unlike  individuals,  to  a  common  stimulation. 
Out  of  these  elements  are  built  up  concerted  vo- 
lition and  social  control,  and  social  organization, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  create  and  maintain 
the  social  welfare.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  sociology  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
shall  now  consider  its  content  and  main  positions, 
following,  for  the  most  part,  the  outline  of  the 
last-named  author.  According  to  him  descrip- 
tive sociology  comes  first,  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact*  being  of  necessity  preliminary  to  their 
analysis.     Society  is  not  limited  to  human  beings; 


most  animals  are  social.  The  associations  of  the 
ants,  bees,  and  beavers  are  well  known.  Among 
mammals  and  birds  isolated  lives  are  rare.  Some 
degree  of  aggregation  is  necessary  usually  to  pre- 
serve life  in  the  struggle  for  life.  In  his  "The 
Ascent  of  Man"  Professor  Drummond  has  de- 
veloped the  thought  that  the  struggle  for  the  life 
of  -  others  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
struggle  for  life  of  self.  Say  the  authors  of  "The 
Evolution  of  Sex"  (p.  279):  "The  activities  of 
even  the  lowest  organisms  are  often  distinctively 
referable  to  either  category.  .  .  .  Hardly  dis- 
tinguishable at  the  outset,  the  primitive  hunger 
and  love  become  the  sttu^ing  points  of  diver- 
gent lines  of  egoistic  and  altntistic  motion  and  ac- 
tivity." Kropotkin  emphasizes  the  fact  played 
by  the  social  life  in  animal  evolution  in  his  use  of 
Brehm's  "  Illustriertes  'Thierleben."  Aggrega- 
tion is  of  two  kinds :  genetic,  or  by  descent  from 
a  common  ancestor,  and  congregate,  or  by  the 
coming  together  of  individuals.  The  patriarchal 
theory  of  the  origin  of  society  supposed  a  genetic 
basis;  the  social-contract  theory,  a 
A*io«iatloii  congregate  l>asis.  Neither  is  exclu- 
sively the  case.  External  physical 
conditions,  as  necessity  of  food  and 
water  and  protection,  compel  aggregation.  Yet 
the  evidence  that  close  interbreeding  is  injurious 
is  familiar  and  is  generally  accepted  as  conclusive. 
We  come  next  to  consider  the  social  mind. 
This  is  not  an  abstract  but  a  concrete  thing.  It 
exists  only  in  individual  minds,  and  yet  is  more 
than  any  individual  mind;  it  is  the 
Booial  mod  plicnomenon  of  individual  minds  in 
mteraction.  Aggregation  is  supple- 
mented by  various  processes  of  com- 
munication, suggestion  and  imitation,  conflict  and 
association,  all  constituting  an  interstimulation 
and  responsive  mind  in  relation  with  mind.  In 
this  process  resemblances  and  difierenoes  are 
accentuated,  like  natures  become  aware  of  their 
similarity,  the  consciousness  of  kind  arises,  and 
assimilation  begins.  Like  response  to  common 
stimulation  played  upon  by  the  consciousness  of 
kind  becomes  concerted  voUtion  and  develops 
into  cooperation.  In  animals  the  social  mind  is 
instinctive  only.  In  the  lowest  men  and  on  oc- 
casions among  more  highly  developed  men  it  is 
mainly  instinctive  and  emotional,  manifesting 
itself  in  panics,  fads,  crazes,  mobs,  revivals, 
revolutions,  Ijmching,  etc. 

The  social  mind  acquires  continuity  through 
the  social  memory  or  tradition.  Tradition  is  the 
integration  of  the  public  opinion  of  many  genera- 
tions. Primary  traditions  are  economic,  jurid- 
ical, political,  and  are  developed  in  this  order. 
Secondary  traditions  are  personal,  esthetic,  and 
religious.  Tertiary  traditions  are  theological, 
metaphysical,  and  scientific.  The  highest  form 
of  the  social  mind  is  attained  through  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  and  the  evolution  of  a  rea- 
soned public  opinion. 

The  social  organization  includes  the  social 
composition,  or  groupings  in  which  individuals  or 
minor  groups  of  individuals  dwell  together,  and 
the  social  constitution,  or  groupings  in  which  in- 
dividuals work  or  otherwise  act  together  whether 
they  dwell  together  or  not.  Social  composition 
begms  with  the  family  group.  Not  mudi  social 
composition  is  found  below  the  birds,  tho  nearly 
all  birds  live  in  families.  Brehm  declared  that 
genuine  marriage  could  be  found  only  among 
birds.  ("Thierleben,"  bd.  iv.,  p.  20.) 
Groups  which  are  composed  of  familiea  an 
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either  ethnical,  that  is,  composed  of  kindred  and 
genetic;  or  demotic,  that  is,  associate  and  civil. 
(See  Family.) 

The  composition  of  demotic  societies  into  vil- 
lages, towns,  counties,  states,  nations,  is  well 
known  (a.  v.).  This  social  composition  is  i>sy- 
chological  rather  than  physical.  The  constitu- 
tion of  society  is  its  organization  into  specialized 
associations  for  various  social  ends.  Examples 
are  municipal  governments,  churches,  schools, 
industrial  corporations,  societies,  clubs,  etc.  In 
the  tribal  society  composition  and  constitution 
are  substantially  identical. 

In  civilized  communities  the  constitution  of 
society  is  like  a  great  circle  with  numberless 
small  circles  within  it.  Socialists  are  right  in 
saying  that  the  State  could  do  all;  individualists 
are  right  in  saying  that  society  could  get  on  with- 
out government;  but  neither  is  the  normal  de- 
velopment. The  end  of  society  is  the  evolution  of 
the  rational  and  spiritual  personality  of  its  mem- 
bers. Cultural  associations  develop  this  and  are 
religious,  educational,  scientific,  ethical,  esthetic, 
or  what  is  called  polite  society.  Economic,  legal, 
and  political  associations  exist  in  a  fimctional 
sense  for  the  sake  of  cultural  or|^anization  and 
activity.  Psychologically  the  social  constitution 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  social  composition. 
It  is  an  alliance  of  the  like  and  the  non-toleration 
of  the  unlike  in  each  simple  association,  sup- 
plemented by  toleration  and  consideration  of  the 
unlike  in  complex  association.  His- 
Hiitarioal  *°"*^*1  sociology  Professor  Giddin^ 

8o«ioloffT  divides  into  four  parts,  (i)  Zoogemc 
"  association  (association  of  animals) 
long  preceded  the  association  of  men 
and  deeply  affected  animal  life.  Indeed  we  may 
say  that  association  or  society  has  been  the  su- 
preme element  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It 
■was  Mr.  Darwin's  dictum  that  "those  communi- 
ties which  included  the  greatest  number  of  the 
most  sympathetic  members  would  flourish  best " 
(quoted  in  Drummond's  "The  Ascent  of  Man," 
p.  238).  Kropotkin  says,  "Sociability  i»  as  much 
a  law  of  nature  as  mutttal  struggle"  (Nineteenth 
Century,  1890,  p.  340).  Herbert  Spencer  says 
of  the  ethical  bearings  of  altruistic  principles 
("Principles  of  Ethics,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  5):  "Animal 
life  of  all  but  the  lowest  kinds  has  been  main- 
tained by  virtue  of  them.  Excluding  the  Pro- 
tozoa, among  which  their  operation  is  scarcely 
discernible,  we  see  that,  without  gratis  benefits  to 
offspring  and  earned  benefits  to  adults,  life  could 
not  have  continued." 

"Tlie  ant,"  nys  Kropotldn,  "thrives  without  having  any 
of  the  'protective'  features  which  cannot  be  dispensed  witn 
by  animals  living  an  isolated  life." 

In  their  societies  parrots  find  iniiirftely  more  protection 
than  they  poesibly  might  find  in  any  ideal  development  of 
beak  and  claw.  Horses,  badly  ox^nised  on  the  whole  for 
resisting  both  their  numerous  enemies  and  the  adverse  con- 
ditions of  climate,  would  soon  have  disappeared  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  were  it  not  for  their  sociable  spirit.  When  a 
beast  of  prey  appxxxiches  them  several  studs  unite  at  once, 
.  .  .  and  when  a  snowstorm  lages  in  the  steppes  each  stud 
keeps  close  together  and  repairs  to  a  protected  ravine.  .  .  . 
Life  in  societies  enables  the  feeblest  insects,  the  feeblest  birds, 
and  the  feeblest  mammals  to  resist  or  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  most  terrible  birds  and  beasts  of  pre^.  .  .  .  We 
maintain  that  under  any  circumstances  sociability  is  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life.  (Kropotkin,  loc. 
cU;  pp.  7-".) 

(3)  But  after  zoogenic  comes  anthropogenic 
association.  There  is  here,  however,  no  break. 
Society  produced  man  rather  than  man  society. 
The  ape-like  forenmner  of  man  is  social.  (See 
Parwin's  "Descent  of  Man,"  p.  180.)     Language 


is  necessary  to  human  development  and  society 
is  necessary  to  language.  Most  evolutionary 
thought  here  has  gone  astray.  Mr.  Fiske  argues 
that  social  development  followed  from  prolonged 
infancy,  but  this  forgets  that  association  must 
precede  prolon^fed  infancy.  The  brain  is  the  re- 
sult of  association  and  man  the  creature  of  social 
life,  rather  than  social  life  the  work  of  man. 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  (in  Amtrican  Anthropologist,  vol.  viii.. 
No.  3,  July,  1895)  also  argues  that  "man's  erect  posture  is 
chieny  due  to  brain  development,"  and  that  his  psychologic 
evolution  is  to  be  explained  largely  by  association. 

Such  is  this  view  of  the  genesis  of  the  human 
species,  in  society,  rather  than  of  society  from 
man,  tho  Mr.  Giddings  reminds  his  reader  that 
the  conclusions  are  yet  merely  hypothetical. 
Economic  ideas,  even  of  tools,  political  ideas  of 
toleration  and  obedience  and  of  kinship,  have 
their  beginnings  in  the  animal  world.  Char- 
acteristic of  the  beginnings  of  human  society  were 
the  primitive  explanations  and  traditions  of  life, 
death,  and  causation,  as  animism  and  the  ghost 
theory. 

(3)  (^ming  now  to  ethnogenic  associations,  we 
find  that  self-consciousness  is  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes human  from  animal  communities.     At 

first,  however,  the  social  constitution 
EUmovenie  '*  °°*  different  from  the  social  com- 
Asiooiittcn  P*>si*»??-    P^^    first    groups    were 

probably  formed  of  family  groups. 

At  the  same  time  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  may  have  been  the  loosest.  The  family 
relation  can  and  probably  did  coexist  with  the 
greatest  sexual  iiregulanties,  especially  at  the 
great  gatherings  and  festivals.  'The  trading  and 
lending  of  wives  was  common.  It  is  probable 
that  the  domestic  group  was  simply  a  monoga- 
mous family,  mainly  the  result  of  male  jealousy 
and  power,  as  held  by  Darwin  and  Maine;  with 
polyandry  and  polygyny  the  exception.  (See 
Family.)  The  male  probably  often  deserted  the 
female  with  her  chilaren,  and  they  would  know 
only  the  mother,  thus  accounting  for  the  matro- 
nymic  clan.  The  imion  of  hordes  produces  the 
tribe,  and  the  union  of  tribes  an  ethnic  nation. 
In  horde,  clan,  or  tribe,  chieftaincy  can  become 
hereditary;  the  clans  are  the  juridical  organiza- 
tion; the  phratry  is  the  religious  organization 
guarding  the  religious  tradition.  Its  secret  so- 
cieties of  medicine-men  give  the  germs  of  the  pro- 
fessional class;  the  sachems  elected  by  clansmen 
and  clanswomen  are  the  first  judges.'  Chieftains 
become  the  foimders  of  a  nobility.  There  results 
a  feudalism  (q.  v.)  which  prepares  the  way  for 
another  system. 

In  demogenic  associations  the  social  com- 
position is  subordinate  to  a  developed  social 
constitution.  It  has  three  stages.  In  the  first 
all  the  energies  of  society  are  concentrated  upon 

g}litical  integration  and  defense,  as  in  Egypt  and 
abylonia;  in  the  second  there  is  a  critical  effort 
to  achieve  the  union  of  personal  liberty  with  sta- 
bility through  the  constructive  evolution  of  mu- 
nicipal constitutional  law.  Greece  failed  in  con- 
struction and  Rome  sacrificed  spontaneity  to 
system.  This  stage  went  on  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Reformation,  the  Frenih  and  American 
Revolutions.  The  third  stage  is  industrial.  The 
development  of  the  fundamental  social  interests 
thus  reverses  the  order  of  their  genesis. 

We  fotmd  that  there  were  three  fimdamental 
social  traditions — economic,  legal,  and  political — 
evolved  in  this  order.     But  when  society,  build- 
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ing  on  these  traditions,  reaches  the  political  stage 
it  puts  its  social  eneivies  into  perfecting  that 
first,  and  then  works  back  and  per- 
PhiloionhT  '^^^  ^^  legal  and  then  its  economic 
otHlitory  ^^^'  ^  with  the  secondary  tradi- 
tions of  the  personal  or  animistic, 
the  esthetic  and  religious.  When 
society  has  reached  the  political  stage  it  has  by 
no  means  perfected  its  secondary  traditions,  and 
therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  busies  itself  with  in- 
tangible concerns,  it  interests  itself  in  religion, 
then  in  art,  then  in  personal  interests. 

The  tertiary  traditions,  however,  follow  a 
different  order.  In  the  religious-political  age 
the  human  mind  is  theological ;  in  the  critical  age 
it  is  metaphysical;  only  in  the  economic  and 
spiritual  age  it  is  scientific.  The  stages  of  civili- 
zation are  then  military,  religious,  and  theological ; 
liberal,  legal,  and  metaphysical;  finally,  economic, 
ethical,  and  scientific. 

In  this  philosophy  of  history  will  be  seen  both 
the  basis  and  the  inadequacy  of  Comte's  trilogy 
of  the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the 
positive;  of  Hegel's  conception  of  the  evolution 
of  the  personality  of  man,  disregarding  the 
stages  of  society;  and  Mr.  Spencer's  evolution  of 
society  in  terms  of  differentiation  of  structures, 
and  finding  only  two  types,  the  military  and  the 
industrial. 

Ethnic  societies  that  have  reached  the  age  of 
confederation  and  kingship  become  lawless  and 
agg:ressive.  Migration  and  conquest  result.  The 
great  historical  races  are  the  result  of  the  super- 
position of  races  upon  races,  as  in  Egypt. 

As  a  result  of  such  conquests  society  becomes 
mingled,  sovereignty  is  developed,  the  social  con- 
stitution becomes  more  than  the  social  composi- 
tion, life  and  property  become  more  secure  than 
in  nomadic  days;  wealth  develops,  trade  flows  to 
centers,  division  of  labor  between  city  and  coun- 
try grows.  Traders  come  and  outdo  in  wealth 
the  older  population.  The  problem  is  to  incor- 
porate, under  political  form,  congregate  societies. 
The  genetic  form  of  society  gives  place  to  the 
civil.  Church  and  State  are  oi^anized.  Ethnic 
unity,  however,  is  not  lost,  'rerritory  is  more 
thought  of.  Political  integration  goes  on. 
Strong  states  absorb  the  weak.  The  community, 
too,  reacts  on  the  individual.  Gradually  the  mil- 
itary state  is  outgrown.  Natural  selection  favors 
those  adapted  to  the  dominant  social  character- 
istics. Selection,  for  example,  has  produced  the 
American  spirit,  with  its  desire  for  change,  its  love 
of  experiment,  and  its  respect  for  enterprise. 
The  legal  and  critical  age  is  bom.  Voluntary 
organization,  under  the  authority  and  protection 
of  law,  assumes  endless  variety.  It  produces 
personal  liberty.  There  is  much  inherent  de- 
mocracy in  mere  numbers.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  liberalism  disintegrates  the  social  com- 
position. The  religious-proprietary  family  is 
weakened.  Liberalism  substitutes  contract  for 
■  custom.  The  authority  of  the  parent  is  weak- 
ened. The  family  becomes  romantic  and  un- 
stable. Liberalism,  too,  weakens  the  State,  but 
it  increases  wealth  and  introduces  the  indtistrial 
age.  Increase  of  wealth  multiplies  population,  if 
not  by  increasing  the  birth-rates,  by 
^  decreasing    death-rates.      The    cor- 
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rected  Malthusian  formula  is:  "In 
any  given  state  of  industry  and  the 
arte  population  tends  to  increase 
faster  than  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  general 
plane  of  living."    This  quickens  invention  and  in- 


dustrial progress  begins  anew.  Invention  is  rhyth- 
mical. Spencer  is  nght  (' '  Principles  of  Biology," 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  6),  as  Professor  Lavasseur,  M.  Du- 
mont,  and  Miss  Brownell  have  shown  that  the 
birth-rate  diminishes  as  individual  evolution  in- 
creases. This  is  partly  the  result  of  physiological 
changes,  but  mainly  the  result  of  psychological 
reasons.  There  is  a  deliberate  prevention  of 
births.  The  "preventive  check"  has  come  into 
general  use,  as  m  Prance  and  New  England.  But 
this  proves  not  the  falsity  but  the  truth  of  Mal- 
thusianism.  It  gives  indubitable  proof  that 
population  feels  tiie  tendencv  to  increase  faster 
than  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  general  plane  of 
living.  Demogenic  association  develops  classes 
and  the  class  struggle.  Disintegration  of  the  so- 
cial constitution  shows  itself  in  the  city;  savage- 
ry threatens  the  cities,  but  first  private  philan- 
thropy, and  then  communal  intelligence,  awaken 
ethic^  character  and  effort  and  check  the  sav- 
agery. Society  thus  becomes  more  reflectively 
self-conscious  and  studies  more  the  possibilities  of 
both  free  contract  and  authority. 

This  leads  us  to  the  study  of  explanatory 
sociology,  or  the  consideration  of  social  law  and 
cause.  'The  initial  causes  of  society  are  physical, 
but  association  furthers  survival  and 
Oanie  happiness,  and  develops  the  oott- 
of  Prorreu  ''*^''*"*  individual  and  the  conscious 
society.  Relations  and  activities  are 
valued,  choices  are  made,  policies 
are  devised,  institutions  founded.  Natural  se- 
lection works  among  these.  The  further  task  of 
sociology  is  to  discover  and  use  the  details  and 
laws  of  these  complicated  processes.  Society  is 
often  described  as  an  oi;ganism,  but  it  is  more.  It 
is  essentially  psychical.  It  is  more  than  a  mul- 
titude of  individual  minds.  Personality  is  a 
unity,  but  it  is  not  indivisible  or  undecomposable. 
Undoubtedly  the  individual  will  plays  a  large 
part  in  human  life,  but  the  question  is  whence 
comes  the  individual  will.  Sociology,  as  a  science 
of  natural  causation  and  natural  law,  declares 
emphatically  that  the  individual  is,  at  least  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  product  of  environment,  in- 
cluding the  social  will.  Man  is  a  variable,  but  not 
an  independent  variable.  The  theory  of  natural 
rights  is  given  up  to-day  by  science,  but  there  are 
norms  of  righte,  socially  necessary  laws,  which 
science  is  beginning  to  discover.  Society  is  a 
psychological  oi'ganization  rather  than  a  physical 
organism.  Sociology  then  teaches  that  the 
struggle  for  life  brings  individual  beings  into  a 
certain  amount  of  aggregation ;  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  kind  begins  in  the  earliest  animal  life ;  that 
tiie  struggle  for  life  is  aided  in  the  earliest  st^^s 
by  what  Drummond  calls  the  struggle  for  the  Ufe 
of  others;  that  thas  from  aggregation  there  comes 
a  more  or  less  conscious  association ;  that  this  re- 
acts upon  and  develops  the  individual;  that  a 
social  mind  is  developed,  and  eventually  ex- 
prest  in  social  purposes  and  control;  that  there 
follows  a  struggle  for  existence  between,  and  a 
survival  of,  the  fittest  social  institutions,  and 
thus  we  have  the  persistence  and  coexistence  of 
the  highest  personahty  and  the  highest  social 
organization. 

Society  is  not  a  physical  organism,  but  it  is  a 
psycholc^cal  organization  of  conscious  organ- 
isms. Revised  by  P.  H.  Giddincs. 

Retskbncbs:    P.  H.  Giddings's  Principln of  Socidoei  ((846), 
/■tilii/rtiu  tnr^jilogy  ( 190 1)    and  Dncnl>ltvt  and  natoncm 
);  Herbert  Spencer's  PrixtifiltsofSecielotf 
'ard's  Dynamic  Stxiolagy  ( i88)>,  tlu  Psyclmc  ' 
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ef  CimUtatioH  (1893).  Pfr*  Sociolory  (190a),  and 
Sociology  (1906);  Henry  Dnimmona  s  TiU  Asctni 
(1896);  J.  S.  Mackenzie  8  An  Introduction  to  Social 
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PMUaofky  (1890);  Roas's  Social  Control  (1901);  Small's 
Gfntral Sociology  (1905). 

SOETBEER,  ADOLPH  GEORGE:  Statistician 
and  political  economist;  bom  in  Hamburg,  1814; 
taking  his  degree  at  G6ttin|;en,  entered  tne  edu- 
cation department  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and' 
later  the  Hamburg  Deputation  of  Commerce,  he 
became  an  authority  on  financial  questions. 
Called  "the  father  of  Grerman  gold  coinage,"  he 
regrets  the  decline  in  value  of  silver  and  favors 
the  adoption  of  one  gram  of  fine  gold  as  an  inter- 
national unit  of  value,  the  coinage  of  gold  to  be  free, 
on  payment  of  a  seniorage,  but  no  gold  coin  con- 
taining less  than  5.8065  grams  of  pure  gold  to  be 
minted.  All  nations  to  coin  silver  in  tne  ratio  of 
3o  to  I,  but  its  coinage  not  to  be  free.  In  1873 
he  became  professor  of  political  science  at  G6t- 
tingen.     Died  Oct.  23,  1892. 

Author  of  numerous  works,  he  is  best  known 
for  his  tables  of  prices. 

SOLVAY.  ERNEST,  AUD  THE  SOLVAY  IN- 
STITUTE:  Founder  of  the  Solvay  Institute  at 
Brussels,  Belgium;  bom  in  Brabant,  1838 ;  manu- 
facturer and  inventor;  he  has  made  a  fortune  in 
the  manufacturing  of  soda  by  a  new  process,  being 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Soda  King.  He  has  in- 
troduced various  indtistrial  betterment  features 
into  his  factories,  and  founded  (1901)  and  en- 
dowed the  Solvay  Institute,  in  Brussels,  a  large 
and  well-equipped  institute  devoted  to  all  forms 
of  sociological  research.  He  had  previously 
founded  an  institute  of  physiology,  and  has  been 
a  large  benefactor  of  the  University  of  Brussels. 
He  has  received  many  honors  from  the  State,  and 
was  elected  senator,  as  a  Liberal,  in  1893  and 
1897.  Address:  Solvay  Institute,  Leopold  Park, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

SOMERSET,  LADY  HENRY:  Daughter  of 
Earl  Somers  of  Eastnor  Castle,  Herefordshire; 
president  of  British  Woman's  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation; bom  in  London,  1851.  She  was  married 
in  1873  to  Lord  Henry  Somerset,  the  second  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

For  some  years  Lady  Henry  was  often  at  court, 
and  a  leader  in  the  fashionable  society  of  London, 
but  this  position  was  not  congenial  to  her  tastes. 

Leaving  London  in  the  year  1878  for  one  of  her 
father's  beautiful  country  places,  she  remained 
there  for  many  years  in  comparative  retirement 
with  her  son.  In  18S4  Lord  Somers  died,  leaving 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  heir  to  Eastnor  Castle, 
Sooners  Town  (London),  and  Reigate.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  an  estate  involving 
a  tenancy  of  more  than  one  himdred  thousand  per- 
sons deeply  imprest  the  mind  of  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  and  in  a  crisis  hour  she  seemea  'to  hear 
a  voice  saying  to  her:  "Act  as  tho  God  were  and 
thou  shalt  know  He  is."  This  was  the  turning- 
point  of  her  destiny,  for  she  renounced  society, 
broke  away  from  her  former  relationships  at  the 
cost  of  criticism  and  alienation,  and  went  with 
her  son  to  Eastnor  Castle,  100  miles  from  London, 
where  for  five  years  she  lived  among  her  tenantry 
without  comradeship  of  any  kind  save  as  Chris- 
tian workers,  whom  she  invited,  came  and  went 
from  time  to  time.  She  built  chapels,  hired 
missionaries,  held  meetings  for  the  miners  in 
Wales  near  where  she  had  spent  some  years  of  her 
married  life,  and  in  every  way  improved  the  con- 


dition of  those  dependent  upon  her.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Whitall  Smith,  an  American  lady  and  a  leader  in 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  came 
to  Eastnor  by  invitation,  and  from  her  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  heard  the  history  of  the  crusade 
in  Ohio,  the  organized  movement  which  followed 
it,  and  the  wide  sweep  of  the  World's  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  By  Mrs.  Smith's 
request.  Lady  Somerset  consented  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  British  Woman's  Temperance 
Association,  which  had  been  founded  as  the  result 
of  a  visit  made  by  Mother  Stewart  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1876.  This  was  in  1890.  In  1891  Lady 
Henry,  with  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith,  came  by 
invitation  to  the  first  convention  of  the  World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  presided  over  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 
She  was  so  deeply  imprest  by  the  White  Ribbon 
women  and  their  work  that  she  remained  six 
months  in  America,  being  associated  with  Miss 
Willard  in  the  editorship  of  the  Union  Signal, 
the  organ  of  the  women's  White  Ribbon  move- 
ment. 

In  April,  1 89 1,  Lady  Henry  Somerset  returned 
to  London.  In  August  of  that  year  Miss  Willard 
lost  her  mother  and  went  to  Eastnor  Castle.  By 
their  united  efforts  the  British  Woman's  Tem- 

1>erance  Association  was  reconstructed  on  the 
ines  of  the  modem  temperance  movement  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  World's  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  central  idea  of  which  is  to 
correlate  the  temperance  movement  with  other 
reforms  such  as  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
the  labor  movement,  the  social  purity  movement, 
all  of  which  are  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
temperance  reform  itself. 

In  the  previous  year,  1893,  Lady  Henry  had 
assumed  the  editorship  of  a  London  paper  called 
The  Woman's  Herald,  but  in  1804  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Woman's  Signal.  It  is  now  the 
leading  woman's  paper  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
world  of  philtmthropy  and  reform. 

Lady  Smnerset  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  or- 
ganizations and  declarations  in  which  "  profession 
mocks  performance."  She  has  more  and  more 
connected  herself  with  the  labor  movement  and 
with  A  practical  "Christian  socialism." 

Frances  E.  Willard. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  including  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland,  Basutoland,  and  Bechuanalarfd, 
comprizes  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant portions,  having  1,31^,000  sq.  m.,  com- 
pared with  1,766,000  in  India,  3,973,000  in  Aus- 
tralia (commonwealth),  3,653,000  in  Canada,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  not  under  7,000,000 
(white,  1,135,016),  compared  with  394,000,000  in 
India,  4,000,000  in  Australia  (commonwealth), 
and  5,000,000  in  Canada. 

(For  all  statistics,  dates  of  acquisition,  etc.,  see 
British  Empire,  p.  131.) 

The  office  of  High  Commissioner  in  and  for 
South  Africa  was  created  in  1878.  He  is  also 
governor  of  Ba.sutoland ,  administers  the  protec- 
torates of  Bechuanaland,  Swaziland,  and  Rho- 
desia, and  represents  the  crown  in  all  extra- 
colonial  South  African  matters.  A  customs 
convention  of  the  four  colonies  met  in  1906  and 
arranged  for  increase  of  duties  with  preferential 
rates  for  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire  grant- 
ing preferential  rates  to  South  Africa.  South 
Africa  has  large  industrial  possibilities,  important 
mineral  resources,  and  vast  undeveloped  territo- 
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ries.    It  had  in  1906  1,789  miles  of  railway  with 
644  miles  under  construction. 

It  has,  however,  had  serious  social  problems, 
primarily  those  concerning  the  employment  of 
Ct^ese  labor  (for  which  see  Chinese  Labor  in 
.South  Africa),  and  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional troubles  growing  out  of  the  Boer  War. 
There  has  been  much  complaint  about  the  lack  of 
self-government,  which  is,  however,  now  being 
gradually  granted.  The  critics  of  the  British 
Government's  policy  in  the  Boer  War  claimed 
that  it  was  an  unjust  and  inhuman  war,  in  the 
interests  of  graspmg  British  capitalists  owning 
the  mines  in  the  Transvaal,  who  demanded  and 
got  the  British  Government  to  back  up  unjust  de- 
mands from  the  Boer  Government.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  war  argued  that  the  Boer  Government 
had  not  and  would  not  treat  its  British  subjects 
with  fairness ;  taxed  them  without  granting  them 
representation;  refused  them  enfranchisement 
and  sufiErage ;  and  that  a  government  conducted 
on  such  antiquated  and  narrow  ideas  as  those  of 
the  Boers,  and  which  would  not,listen  to  reason  or 
equity,  must  be  forced  to  be  just  and  progressive. 
To-day  in  the  Transvaal  the  main  parties  are  the 
Progressives,  which  represent  the  capitalists;  the 
Independents,  who  oppose  Chinese  labor  and 
claim  to  represent  "Transvaal  liberalism";  the 
Het  Volk,  or  Boer  Party,  and  the  Labor  Party. 
The  government  has  recognized  politically  no 
difference  between  Britons  and  Boers,  with  tuii-  ' 
versal  male  suffrage  on  the  basis  of  one  man  one 
vote.  The  exports  and  imports  of  the  Transvaal 
are  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  South  Africa  com- 
bined. If  the  labor  and  racial  problems  be  solved 
as  they  are  now  promised  to  be  solved,  South 
Africa  is  believed  to  have  a  very  large  future. 

SOVEREIGNS  OF  mDUSTRT,  THE:  This 
was  an  order  established  in  New  England  Jan.  6, 
1872,  to  develop  cooperative  stores  for  the  work- 
ing' classes  similar  to  the  cooperative  movement 
started  by  the  Grange  (q.  v.).  Its  leaders  were 
William  Earle  and  John  Orvis.  Many  stores 
were  started  and  much  interest  was  taken,  but 
the  stores,  which  were  to  sell  at  cost,  were  under- 
sold and  nm  out  by  competition.  Later  they  in- 
troduced the  Rochdale  system  advocated  from 
the  first  by  Mr.  Orvis,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the 
order  fail^  about  1879,  tho  a  few  stores  survived. 
(See  Cooperation.) 

SOVEREIGITTY  in  political  science  Professor 
Burgess  ("Political  Science  and  Constitutional 
Law")  defines  as  "original,  absolute,  unlimited 
tmiversal  power  over  the  individual  subject  and 
over  all  associations  of  subjects."  Jellink  defines 
it  as  "obligation  through  its  own  will."  It  is  the 
most  essentiaJ  principle  of  the  State.  (For  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
views  of  it  held  by  different  writers,  see  articles 
Political  Science  and  State.)  Sovereignty, 
according  to  most  modem  writers,  though  not  all, 
is  based  upon  force.  "The  one  thing  that  char- 
acterizes the  State  is  coercive  power"  (Leroy 
Beaulieu,  "The  Modem  State").  "Force  is  an 
absolutely  essential  element  of  all  laws  whatever" 
(James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  "Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity  ").  "  Penal  sanction  is  the  essence 
of  law"  Qohn  Stuart  Mill,  "Utilitarianism"). 
"  Let  the  edifice  of  law  be  as  morsd  and  effectual 
as  you  will,  its  foundation  is  the  force  of  the  com- 
munity" (Goldwin  Smith,  "Essajrs  on  Questions 
of  the  Day  "). 


Other  thinkers,  however,  deny  this.  Blunt- 
schli  distinguishes  between  force  and  power. 
Woodrow  Wilson  calls  sovereigntv  "a  catalogue 
of  influences."  Lieber  calls  it  the  sense  and 
sentiment  of  the  community."  Hume  says  that 
government  is  founded  on  opinion,  and  "that 
force  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  governed." 
,  Austin  says.  The  monarch  is  superior  to  the  gov- 
erned ...  to  an  indefinite  tho  limited  extent." 
(For  the  relation  of  sovereignty  to  liberty,  see 
State.) 

SPAHR,  CHARLES  B.:  Editor,  economist; 
bom  i860  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1881.  During  the  years  1884—85 
he  studied  in  Germany,  at  Leipsic.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America  he  became  editorial  writer  on 
The  Outiook,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
Besides  this,  from  1889  to  1891  he  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Cotnmerctal  Advertiser.  In 
1890  was  made  lecturer  on  taxation  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  at  Columbia  University.  He 
wrote  various  articles  and  essays  on  the  taxation 
of  labor,  the  single  tax,  etc.  He  died  in  1904. 
Author:  "The  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth 
in  the  United  States  " ;  "America's  Working  Peo- 
ple." 

SPAIH:  A  monarchy  of  Europe.  Area,  in- 
cluding tiie  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  with 
smaller  possessions  on  the  north  coast  of  Af  ricii, 
194,783.  Population  in  1900,  18.618,086,  or 
96.7  per  square  mile.  The  principal  cities  are: 
Madrid,  539,835  inhabitants;  Barcelona,  533,000; 
Valencia,  213,530;  Seville,  148,315;  Malaga,  130,- 
109;  Murcia,  111,539;  Cartagena,  99,871. 

There  were  in  1905 :  Marriages,  136,947 ;  births, 
669,765;  deaths,  491,372;  surplus  of  births,  178,- 
393.  In  looi  there  were  56,906  emigrants;  1905. 
126,067;  chiefly  to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Ar- 
gentina. 

The  State  and  national  religion  of  Spain  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  to  which  practically  all  inhabi- 
tants belong  with  the  exception  of  6,654  Protes- 
tants, 9,645  Rationalists,  403  Jews,  and  13,175 
not  stated.  The  Church  is  supported  by  the 
State  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  41,000,000 
pesetas.  There  are  m  all  10,630  monks  and 
40,000  nuns.  Vast  amounts  of  property  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chvirch. 

Education  is  on  a  low  level,  altho  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  since  i860  when  75.3  per  cent 
of  the  population  were  illiterate ;  the  percentage 
in  1889  was  68.1  per  cent.  In  1902  a  law  was 
passed  for  a  closer  inspection  of  all  schools,  and 
a  regular  system  of  supervision  was  introduced. 
The  annual  expenditure  for  35,340  public  primary 
and  grammar  schools  and  1,617,314  pupils  was 
in  1 90 1  about  35,000,000  pesetas  or  francs. 
There  were  also  6,181  private  schools — mostly 
belonging  to  monastic  orders — ^with  344,380  pu- 
pils. Each  of  the  49  provinces  is  required  to 
nave  a  secondary  school  or  "institution,"  which 
prepares  for  the  universities,  of  which  there  are 
9  with  16,000  students.  The  government  sup- 
ports also  a  number  of  technical  and  professional 
schools.  Its  total  expense  for  educational  pur- 
poses was  43,122,259  pes.  in  1903. 

The  occupations  of  Spain  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, since  79.65  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is 
classed  as  productive,  divided  between  farming 
vineyards,  olive  culture,  meadows,  and  fruits. 
The  soil  is  divided  among  a  large  number  of  pro- 
prietors, 3,436,083.  *- 
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Mimnt  is  of  considenible  importvice,  sinoe  Spkin  is  nch 
in  minerals;  93.37s  workmen  were  employed 
in    1904  in    1,869   mining  concessiona.     The 


IsdutriM    total  value  of  the  mineral  output  was  170,' 

456,511    pesetas:    the   principal   items  were: 

Iron  ores   and    pyrites,  43,793,33;:    cuprous 

ixoa  pyrites.  41,467,189;  cool.  18,099,615;  argentiferous  lead 

ore,  S7.88s.347- 

CoUon  manufacttires  use  about  68,300  looms  with  9,614,- 
500  spindles.  Silk  manufacturera  produced  (1900-1)  700,- 
000  lalograma  of  raw  silk;  30,000  tons  of  cork  are  manufac- 
tured annually. 

The  ammurct  of  Spain  is  not  extensive  since  the  loss  of 
her  West  Indian  colonies.  In  190s  the  imports  amounted 
to  884,808,644  pes.,  chiefly  stone,  minerals,  glassware,  and 
pottery;  drugs,  cotton,  grain,  sugar,  and  other  food  products; 
the  *xports  to  1,018,387.334.  chiefly  minerals,  metals,  food 
products,  and  wtiu — 103,008,188  pes.  Imports  were  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  U.  S.;  exports  chiefly  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Cuba. 

The  nurdiant  navy  of  Spain  consisted  in  190s  of  449  steam- 
en  with  434,846  tons  net,  and  541  sailing  vessels  with  85.- 
583  tons  net. 

The  Constitution  of  Spain  dates  from  June 
30,  1876.  It  provides  for  a  hereditary  king  or 
queen;  a  parliament  called  Cortes,  with  a  Senate 
and  Congress,  equal  in  authority.  In  the  former 
there  are  360  members;  180  are  appointed  for 
life,  hereditary,  or  become  members  by  virtue 
of  wealth;  180  are  elected,  and  mtist  be  renewed 
one  half  every  five  years.  The  Congress  is 
elected,  one  member  to  every  30.000  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Their  present  number  is 
OamtitntlaB  ^  '  ^^^X  cannot  take  offices,  pen- 
voBMOfasum  gj^^g^  ^^  salaries.  The  only  remu- 
neration members  of  Parliament  re- 
ceive is  free  transportation.  According  to  the 
law  of  June  26,  i8go,  all  male  Spaniards,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  citizens  of  a  municipality  for  two 
years,  in  full  civil  rights,  may  vote. 

The  king  with  nme  cabinet  ministers  is  the 
executive  of  the  countrv;  his  person  is  invio- 
lable. 

Many  changes  in  the  ministry  have  taken  place 
the  last  few  years,  owing  to  an  agitation  to  in- 
troduce bills  for  "civil  marriages'  and  for  sep- 
aration of  State  and  Church. 

The  finances  of  Spain  are  in  a  favorable  con- 
dition, apart  from  tne  public  debt. 

The  re\'enue  is  chiefly  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes, 
stamp  duties,  government  monopolies,  and  income  from 
State  estates.  It  amounted  in  1906  to  1,010.337,306  pese- 
tas: the  expenditure  to  968,8^6, 760 — chiefly  for  public  debt, 
army  and  navy.  The  pubhc  debt  in  1906  amounted  to 
9,478,061,148,  the  interest  for  which  in  1907  was  estimated 
to  be  389,011,751  pes.:  that  is,  about  lo  pes.  charge  per  head 
per  annum,  and  over  500  pes.  capital  debt  per  head. 

RaUways  had  a  length  of  9,190  miles  in  1906,  and  are  all 
in  private  possession.  The  postal  strvice  had  3.901  offices; 
receipts,  35,914,813  pes.;  expenses,  8,953,717;  surplus,  16,- 
97 1,096.  Tdegraph  lines  had  a  length  01  10, 100  miles  in 
1904  with  47,400  miles  of  wire,  and  1,645  offices. 

Army  and  Navy . — Military  service  is  compulsory,  but  in 
the  form  of  conscription  rather  than  of  univenal  service. 
The  army  is  in  a  transitive  stage,  and  numbered  an  effective 
potce  strength  vi  80.000  in  1903,  with  about  40,000  men  de- 
tailed in  skeleton  formations,  fortresses,  etc. 

The  navy  numbers  16,700  men  of  all  ranks  and 
q,ooo  marines.  The  Cortes  passed  bills  in  1903 
for  a  g^atly  enlarged  navy. 

Social  Reform 

This  has  but  scarceljr  begun  in  Spain.  A  So- 
cialist agitation  began  m  1882,  but  was  anarchist 
rather  Mian  true  socialism.  This  element,  how- 
ever, is  disappearing,  and  a  somewhat  true  So- 
cialist Party  has  been  developed.  In  1893  it  cast 
7,000  votes,  and  in  1905,  23,000,  a  decrease  from 
the  vote  of  1904 — 29,000.  The  party  has  no 
representative  in  the  Cortes,  but  has  elected  50 


councilors  in  32  towns  or  cities.  The  leading 
^anish  Socialist  is  a  councilor  of  Madrid. 
There  are  7  Socialist  weeklies,  the  leading  one. 
El  Socialista,  of  Madrid.  The  most  powerful 
Socialist  society,  however,  is  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Trade-Unions,  composed  of  253  unions 
with  34,537  members. 

There  are  reported  140  cooperative  societies 
in  Spain,  of  which  100  are  in  a  national  union. 
Their  entire  annual  trade  is  $80,000.  Most  of 
these  are  distributive,  but  there  are  also  coopera- 
tive brickmakers,  upholsterers,  shoemakers,  and 
cotton-spinners. 

The  revolt  against  the  Vatican  has  spread  to 
Spain,  and  the  government  is  promoting  an  As- 
sociations Bill  which  seeks  to  define  the  exact 
position  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  State. 

The  Church  realizes  that  it  must  do  something. 
Led  by  the  Bishop  of  Madrid,  several  Spanish 
bishops  are  organizing  classes  and  courses  of 
social  studies  for  their  priests,  so  that  they  can 
lead  a  social-reform  movement.  Unions  of  work- 
ing people,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church, 
are  being  formed  in  the  industrial  centers,  and 
in  some  rural  sections.  Rural  and  other  coop- 
erative societies  are  being  agitated.  A  Catholic 
magazine  has  been  started  to  direct  the  move- 
ment. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Slaltsman's  Ytar  Book;  History  of  Modtm 
Spain,  M.  A.  S.  Hume  (new  ed.,  1906):  Sfatn's  Economic 
Admnct  (articles  in  Review  of  Reviews,  American,  Nov., 
1905) ;  Present  and  Future  of  Spain  (article  in  InUrnaHonal, 
June,  1903). 

SPARGO,  JOHN:  Socialist  and  reformer;  bom 
in  0>mwall,  England,  in  1876.  Starting  out  as  a 
nonconformist  minister,  his  interest  in  social 
questions  and  the  Labor  movement  led  him  to 
leave  the  ministry;  working  at  first  as  a  granite- 
cutter,  he  has  been  in  turn  Labor  leader,  settle- 
ment worker,  lecturer,  and  journalist. '  He  was 
for  six  or  seven  j^ears  on  the  executive  council  of 
the  English  Social  Democratic  Federation.  In 
1900  he  came  to  this  country  "to  escape  having 
to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  politics  being 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  editors  of  The  Comrade,  an 
artistic  Socialist  monthly.  He  has  served  on  the 
national  committee  of  the  Socialist  Party  and 
lectured  for  it  extensively.  He  is  now  an  editorial 
contributor  to  several  journals  and  is  a  prolific 
writer  on  art,  socialism,  and  kindred  topics. 
Among  his  works  are:  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
Children";  "The  Socialists:  Who  They  Are  and 
What  They  Stand  For  " ;  "  Socialism :  A  Studv  and 
Interpretation  of  Socialist  Principles";  Art, 
Life,  and  Freedom";  "Capitalist  and  Laborer." 
Address:  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

SPARTACUS,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  perhaps 
of  royal  stock,  served  in  the  Roman  army,  but 
is  said  to  have  deserted  and  to  have  been  cap- 
tured and  made  a  gladiator.  In  73  B.C.  he,  with 
a  band  of  fellow  gladiators,  broke  out  of  a  train- 
ing-school at  Capua,  and  taking  refuge  on  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  rallied  round  him  thousands  of  slaves. 
He  defeated  Claudius,  sent  against  him  with 
3,000  men,  and  also  Varenius  and  others,  and, 
last  of  all,  Manlius  with  20,000  men.  Spartacus 
tried  to  lead  his  forces  out  of  Italy,  but  theywould 
not  go.  Division  arose,  and  Crassus  finally  con- 
quered them.  Spartacus  fell  in  battle,  and  6,000 
of  his  followers  were  pr^s^^fie4  P|i^  tlje^^t^d  from 
Rome  to  Capua.  O 
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SPEirCE,  CATHARIITE  HELEIT:  Authoress  and 
economic  writer;  president  of  the  Effective  Voting 
League  of  South  Australia,  and  vice-president 
of  National  Council  of  Women.  Bom  Melrose, 
Scotland,  Oct.  31,  1823;  arrived  in  South  Aus- 
tralia 1839.  Since  1859  the  main  interestof  her 
life  has  been  electoral  reform  on  the  Hare-Spence 
system  of  proportional  representation  or  effective 
voting,  and  she  has  lectured  extensively  on  these 
themes  in  Australia  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  She  has  also  interested  herself  in  chil- 
dren of  the  State.  Member  of  the  State  Chil- 
dren's Council;  member  of  the  Destitute  Board; 
president  of  Woman's  Cooperative  Clothing  Fac- 
tory. Held  a  commission  from  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Government  to  inquire  into  educational, 
constitutional,  and  electoral  laws,  the  manage- 
ment of  benevolent  institutions,  and  question  of 
bimetallic  currency.  She  heis  written  extensively 
for  the  South  Australian  press  since  1878,  in  The 
Register,  Fraser's  Magazine,  Comhill,  Harper's, 
Melbourne  Review,  Victorian  _Re^>iew,  The  Centen- 
nial, etc.  Authoress  of  many  novels  and  works, 
including  "The  Laws  We  Live  Under,"  with  chap- 
ters on  elementary  political  economy  and  duties 
of  citizens.  Address:  Aveland  Avenue,  North 
Norwood,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

SPENCE,  THOMAS:  A  London  bookseller 
who  advocated  the  "parochializing"  of  land 
"so  that  there  shall  be  no  more  nor  other  land- 
lords in  the  whole  country  than  the  parishes." 
In  1775  he  read  a  paper  on  land  nationalization 
before  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Newcastle, 
and  was  thereupon  expelled  from  the  society; 
he  was  also  prosecuted  by  the  government  for 
selling  seditious  literature.  Among  other  re- 
forms he  advocated  a  kind  of  phonography.  His 
Newcastle  paper  has  been  republished  by  the 
modem  English  Socialists. 

SPEITCE,  HON.  WILLIAM  GUTHRIE:  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Darling,  New  South  Wales, 
since  1901;  president  of  the  Australian  Workers' 
Union  since  1886;  bom  Orkney,  1846;  elected  to 
Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  for  Cabar,  1898- 
190 1.  Secretary  and  organizer  of  Amalgamated 
Miners'  Association  for  sixteen  years.  Address: 
Parliament  House,  Melbourne. 

SPENCER,  HERBERT,  was  bora  at  Derby, 
England,  in  1820.  His  father  was  a  school- 
master of  original  character  and  strong:  views. 
The  boy  was  delicate  and  backward  in  early 
studies;  was  placed  in  1833  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Hinton,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of 
somewhat  radical  views,  and  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  social  reforms.  In  1837  Herbert  Spencer  was 
articled  to  a  civil  engineer,  and  worked  on  the 
London  &  Birmingham  Railway.  In  1845,  how- 
ever, he  moved  to  London  and  began  his  Uterary 
career.  In  1842  he  had  already  written,  in  the 
Nonconformist,  a  series  of  papers  on  "The  Proper 
Sphere  of  Government."  From  1848  to  1852  he 
wrote  on  the  Economist,  and  in  1850  published 
his  "Social  Statics,"  the  radicalism  and  brilliancy 
of  which  gained  him  friends  like  Huxley  (o.  v.) 
and  George  Eliot.  In  i8ss  appeared  his  "Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,"  by  many  considered  his 
greatest  work.  Already  interested  in  the  unity 
of  sciences  and  in  the  evolutionary  philosophy,  he 
projected  in  1859  an  entire  system  of  philosophy, 
to  the  development  of  which,  in  volumes  on  dif- 


ferent portions  of  the  subject,  he  has  directed  his 
life.  First  Principles"  appeared  in  1862;  "The 
Principles  of  Biology"  (2  vols.) ; ' '  The  Principles  of 
Psychology"  (2  vok.) ;  "The  Principles  of  Sociol- 
ogy"(3  vols.);  "The  Principles  of  Ethics"  (2  vols.) 
have  followed  at  different  periods ;  the  last  volume 
of  the  "Principles  of  Sociology"  only  appeared  in 
1896.  In  all  these  works  he  aigues,  with  large 
learning  and  great  ability,  that  all  phenomena  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  all  motion  and  all  force,  pro- 
ceed on  a  law  of  gradual  development,  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  from  a  simple  honio- 
geneous  uniformity  to  a  complex  heterogeneous 
multiformity.  This  evolution  proceeds,  he  argues, 
on  laws  of  natural  struggle  for  existence,  of 
natural  selection,  and  the  resultant  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  same  general  principles  he  has 
worked  out  on  many  detached  subjects,  in  his 
"The  Data  of  Ethics*'  a  part  of  his  "Principles  of 
Ethics"  (1879),  "Education"  (1861),  "The  Study 
of  Sociology'  (1872),  "Descriptive  Sociology  ' 
(1873-78),  "Justice"  (1891) — several  essays  in 
which  he  bitterly  attacks  the  Socialist  tendencies 
of  the  day.  "The  Coming  Slavery,"  "The  Great 
Political  Superstition,"  "'The  Sins  of  Legislators," 
"The  New  Toryism,"  have  been  collected  under 
the  title  of  "Man  vs.  The  State."     Died  Dec.  8, 

1903- 

(For  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Spencer's  sociological 
views,  see  articles  Evolution  and  Socialism.) 
Mr.  Spencer  has  advocated  his  views  with  such 
power  that  he  is  sometimes  called  the  philosopher 
of  the  century;  but  his  influence  is  to-day  dis- 
tinctly waning  in  university  circles,  while  his  late 
utterances  in  "Justice,"  disowning  his  former 
position  taken  m  "Social  Statics,  chap.  viii.. 
ist  ed.,  that  equity  does  not  allow  private  prop- 
erty in  land,  has  much  hurt  his  influence  among 
the  masses.  His  present  view  is  that,  tho  abso- 
lute equity  does  not  allow  private  property  in 
land,  to  nationalize  land  without  compensation 
would  be  wrong,  since  society  has  allowed  private 
ownership,  and  that,  with  compensation,  to 
nationalize  land  would  do  no  good.  In  his  "So- 
cial Statics,"  however,  he  asked.  How  long  it  took 
a  wrong  to  grow  into  a  right  ? 

Many  writers,  like  Huxley  and  Ritchie,  have 
accused  Spencer  of  inconsistency  in  seeing  the 
necessity  of  the  subordination  of  the  part  to  the 
whole  in  the  bodily  organism,  but  not  in  the  social 
organism  (see  Evolution);  but  he  remains  a 
stedfast  foe  of  all  steps  even  tending  toward 
socialism.  (See  Individualism.)  The  genera] 
fundamental  proposition  of  his  individualism  he 
has  thus  stated: 

The  sphere  of  enstence  into  which  we  are  thnnm  not 
affording  room  for  the  unrestiuinod  activity  o(  all.  and  yet 
all  possessing,  in  virtue  of  their  constitutions,  similar  rhiiTni 
to  such  unrestrained  activity,  there  is  no  course  but  to  ap- 
portion out  the  unavoidable  restraint  equally.  Wher^ore, 
we  arrive  at  the  general  proposition  that  every  man  may 
daim  the  fullest  luierty  to  exercise  his  faculties  compatible 
with  the  possession  of  like  liberty  by  every  other  man  (H. 
Spencer,     Social  Statics,"  chap.  sv.). 

SPOILS  SYSTEM:  This  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  custom  of  considering  the  bestow^ 
of  public  offices,  by  the  party  in  power,  on  the 
partizans  of  the  party  as  a  reward  for  service  to 
the  party  in  elections,  etc.  It  develops  rings, 
bosses,  and  corruption.  (For  further  consider- 
ation of  it,  see  Civil-Sbrvicb  Reform.) 

STANDARD  OF  COMFORT:  Many  men  be- 
lieve that  wages  depend  on  the  standard  of 
comfort  of  the  class  of  men  receiving  the  wages. 
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They  argue  that  if  wages  fall  materially  below 
'what  will  enable  men  to  maintain  their  "stand- 
ard of  comfort,"  they  will  usually  strike  or  agi- 
tate in  some  way  for  higher  wages ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  wages  are  high  enough  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  living,  they  will  remain  usually 
content;  and  therefore,  that  the  way  to  raise 
wages  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort,  while 
all  that  tends  to  make  living  cheaper  tends,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  lower  wages.  (For  a  full 
discussion  of  this,  see  Short-Hour  Movbment; 
also  Expenditure;  Wages.) 

STAirrON,  ELIZABETH,  n<e  CADT:  Woman 
suffragist  and  lecturer;  bom  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
1815.  In  1840  she  married  Henry  B.  Stanton, 
reformer,  author,  and  state  senator.  Attending 
the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London 
she  met  Lucretia  Mott.  Till  1847  she  resided  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  then  removed  to  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  in  1848  she  signed  with  Lucretia  Mott  the 
call  to  the,  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention, 
which  met  July  17,  1848.  She  devoted  her  life 
to  this  cause,  addressing  meetings,  attending  leg- 
islative hearings,  and  circulating  petitions  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  She 
canvassed  Kansas  in  1867,  and  Michigan  in  1874. 
President  of  the  National  Association  till  1892, 
and  president  of  the  first  International  Council 
of  Women,  held  at  Washington  in  1888.  Died 
in  1902. 

STATE,  THE:  The  State,  says  Professor 
Burgess  ("Political  Science  and  Constitutional 
Law,"  vol.  i.,  p.  51),  is  "a  particular  portion  of 
mankind  viewed  as  an  organized  unit."  With 
this  general  definition  in  mind  we  shall  in  this 
article  briefly  trace  the  development  of  the 
ideal  of  the  State.  (For  actual  historical  de- 
velopment of  organized  society,  see  articles 
Sociology;  Primitive  Property;  and  Family.) 

The  conception  of  the  State  which  first  pre- 
vailed in  Asia  and  also  in  Greece  recognized  it 
as  a  natural  part  of  the  world,  and,  like  the 
world,  the  gift  of  the  gods.  The  Asiatic  kings 
claimed  to  rule  by  right  divine,  and  usually  to 
be  descended  from  the  gods.  The  Greek  city- 
State  was  considered  of  divine  origin.  The  State 
represented  to  them  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
in  which  human  nature  fills  its  end.  The  State 
was  not  a  machine,  but  an  end  in  itself. 

Plato  says  ("DeRep.,"  v.,  p.  46a):  "The  best  State  is  that 
which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual. It  a  part  of  the  body  suflen.  the  whole  body  feels  the 
hurt  and  sympathizes  altogether  with  the  part  affected." 
Aristotle  declares  that  "  man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal." 
and  says  ("Pol.,"  iii.,9,  {  14)  the  State  is  "  the  association  o{ 
clans  and  village  communities  in  a  complete  and  self-sufficing 
life."  "The  State,"  he  says  ("Pol.,"  i.,  a,  J  8),  "comes  into 
being  for  the  sake  of  mere  life,  but  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  life."     The  Greek  State  is  all  in  all.     (See  Athbns.) 

The  Roman  ideal  follows  Greek  models,  but 
with  the  Roman  genius  for  jurisprudence  con- 
ceives of  law  as  the  creature  of  the  State,  and 
the  State  as  based  on  the  assent  of  the  people. 
Cicero  ("De  Rep.,"  i.,  26)  says  the  State  is  'the 
people  organized."  In  the  Middle  Ages  we  have 
Greek  ideals,  Roman  jurisprudence,  Germanic 
personal  liberty,  all  blenaing  with  Christian 
teachings.  Both  Church  and  State  are  conceived 
as  coming  from  (3od.  Which  is  supreme  ?  This 
is  the  problem  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have 
aJso  attempts,  characteristically  based  on  the 
Bible  precedent  of  the  covenant  of  King  David 
with  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  show  that  the  State 


rests  on  the  consent  of  the  people.  We  have 
finally  Saxon  love  of  personal  liberty,  placing  the 
individual  as  the  center  and  not  the  State,  giving 
the  germs  of  constitutional  government.  Feud- 
aUsm,  with  its  personal  element,  its  homage  and 
service,  is  the  characteristic  form.  Gradually 
from  this  develops  the  centralized  State,  and 
Machiavelli  at  the  beginning  of  modem  times 
concerns  himself  with  the  poUcy  of  kings.  Bodin 
sees  in  the  State  "a  right  government,  with 
sovereign  power,  of  several  households  and  their 
common  possessions."  Grotius  calls  the  State 
"the  complete  union  of  free  men  who  join  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  enioying  law 
and  for  the  sake  of  public  welfare."  This  is  the 
transition  to  the  contract  theory.  With  Protes- 
tantism and  the  dawn  of  modem  freedom  the  in- 
dividual is  sovereign.  The  State  is  a  compact 
between  sovereign  individuals.  With  Hobbes, 
however,  individuals  have  contracted  with  each 
other  to  give  over  their  rights  to  some  sovereign 
power,  and  henceforth,  having  given  over  their 
rights,  must  absolutely  obey  the  sovereign.  He 
says  ("Leviathan,"  Morley  ed.,  p.  84): 

Tha  State  is  established  bjr  a  covenant  of  every  man. with 
every  man  in  such  manner  as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every 
man,  "  I  authorize  and  give  up  my  right  of  ^ovemin^  myaeU 
to  this  man  or  to  the  assembly  of  men  on  this  condition,  that 
those  give  up  their  ri^ht  to  him  and  authorize  all  his  actions 
in  like  manner."  This  done,  the  multitude  so  united  in  one 
person  is  called  a  commonwealth,  in  Latin  civitas.  This  is 
the  generation  of  that  great  "leviathan,"  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  reverently,  of  that  "mortal  God"  to  which  we  owe, 
under  the  inynortal  God,  our  peace  and  defense." 

With  Locke  the  State  is  also  the  result  of  a 
contract,  but  the  individuals  retain  their  sover- 
eignty and  we  have  constitutional  government, 
and  the  people  can  judge  the  king.  Rousseau 
carries  the  doctrine  of  individual  sovereignty,  of 
the  social  contract,  and  of  natural  rights  to  their 
logical  extremes,  and  leads  us  to  the  French 
Revolution.  (See  Natural  Rights.)  In  Amer- 
ica the  same  doctrine  has  led  to  the  various  bills 
of  right  and  the  limitation  of  government  to  that 
which  the  people  expressly  allow  the  government 
to  do  in  their  charters  and  constitution.  The 
result  is  the  tving  of  the  hands  of  legislation  by 
the  dead  hand  of  constitutions  framed  for  other 
days  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
changed.  (See  Constitution  and  Constitu- 
tionalism.) 

Revolting  from  the  results  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  historical  school  denied  that  the  State 
was  in  any  such  sense  the  result  of  a  contract. 
Savigny  (System  des  rom.  Richts,"  i.,  p.  22) 
calls  the  State  "the  bodily  form  of  the  spiritual 
community  of  the  nations, '  or  "  the  oi;ganic  mani- 
festation of  the  nation."  Burke  says  ("Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France") : 

Society  is  indeed  a  contntct.  Subordinate  contracts  for 
objects  (»  mere  occasional  interest  may  be  dissolved  at  pleas- 
ure. But  the  State  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  nothing 
better  than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and 
coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low  concern,  to  be 
taken  up  fora  little  temporary  interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  fancy  ojf  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  other 
reverence,  because  it  is  not  a  partnership  in  things  subser- 
vient only  to  the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and 
perishable  nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science,  a  part- 
nership in  all  art.  a  partnerahipin  every  virtue  and  in  all  per- 
fection. As  the  ends  of  such  partnership  cannot  be  obtauied 
in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnerahip  not  only  be- 
tween those  who  are  living  but  between  those  who  are  living, 
and  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  bom.  Each 
contract  in  each  particular  state  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great 
primeval  contract  of  eternal  society. 

Buckle  strives  to  explain  the  State  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  forces  of  nature.    The  Germans 
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have  developed  a  more  ideal  conception  of  the 
State.  Kant  calls  it  "a  collective  being" 
("Werke,  ed.  Rosenkranz,"  vii.,  197).  Hegel 
says:  "The  State  is  the  realization  of  the  moral 
idea.  It  is  the  moral  spirit  as  substantial  will." 
Bluntschli,  uniting  the  German  ideaUsm  and  the 
modem  historical  view,  says  ("The  Theory  of  the 
State,"  tr.,  bk.  i.,  chap,  i.) :  '  The  State  is  a  com- 
bination or  association  of  men,  in  the  form  of 
government  and  governed  on  a  definite  territory, 
united  together  into  a  moral  organized  masculine 
personality;  or,  more  shortly,  the  State  is  the 
politically  organized  national  person  of  a  definite 
country.  The  present  tendency  in  England 
and  America  is  to  discard  all  abstract  theories  of 
natural  rights  and  to  ask  what  is  the  actual  con- 
tent of  the  State  idea.  Hence  Professor  Bur- 
gess's definition,  as  quoted  above,  "A  particular 
portion  of  mankind  viewed  as  an  organized  unit." 

Bluntschli  finds  as  necessary  to  the  concept  of  a  State 
(i)  a  number  of  men,  (2)  a  fixt  territory,  (3)  unity,  mainly 
developed  by  history,  (4)  an  organic  nature,  (s)  a  moral  and 
spirittial  character,  (6)  a  masculine  personality.  He  says, 
'  The  highest  conception  of  the  State — which,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  realized— is  humanity  organized. 

Professor  Burgess  ("Political  Science  and  Com- 
parative Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  i.) 

considers  as  "the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  orsanization 
which  we  call  the  State"  (i)  that  it  is  all-comprehensive. 
'*  Its  organization  embraces  all  persons,  natural  or  legal,  and 
an  associations  of  persons."  (3)  It  is  exclusive.  "Political 
science  and  public  law  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  an 
imptrium  in  imptrio."  (3)  It  is  permanent.  "It  does  not 
lie  within  the  power  of  men  to  create  it  to-day  and  destroy  it 
to-morrow,  as  caprice  may  move  them."  (4)  The  State  is 
sovereign.     "This  is  its  most  essential  principle." 

Concerning  sovereignty  Professor  Burgess  says: 

I  understand  by  it  original,  absolute,  unlimited,  universal 
power  over  the  individual  subject  and  over  all  associations  of 
subjects.  This  is  a  proposition  from  which  most  of  the 
publicists  down  to  the  most  modem  period  have  labored  hard 
to  escape.  It  has  appeared  to  them  to  contain  the  destruc- 
tion of  individual  liberty  and  individual  ri£:hta.  .  .  .  They 
do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  State  from  the  government. 
They  see  the  danger  to  individual  liberty  of  recognizing  an 
unlimited  power  m  the  government,  and  they  immediately 
conclude  that  the  same  danger  exists  if  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  be  recognized.  .  .  .  The  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the 
State  is  not  hostile  to  individual  liberty,  but  is  its  source  and 
support.     Deprive  the  State,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the 

f)OWer  to  determine  the  elements  and  the  scope  ox  individual 
iberty,  and  the  results  must  be  that  each  individual  will 
make  such  determination,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  himself;  that 
the  determinations  of  diflerent  individuals  will  come  into  con- 
flict with  each  other,  and  that  those  individuals  only  who 
have  power  to  help  themselves  will  remain  free,  reducing  the 
rMt  to  personal  subjection.  .  .  .  No  State  has  made  liberty 
so  full  and  general  as  the  modem  national  popular  State. 
Now  the  modem  national  popular  State  is  the  most  perfectly 
and  undisputedly  sovereign  organization  of  the  State  which 
the  world  has  yet  attained. 

Concerning  the  forms  of  the  State  Aristotle 
found  three  primitive  forms,  monarchy,  aristoc- 
racy, and  "polity."  He  uses  democracy  only 
in  a  bad  sense,  the  three  perversions  of  the  State 
being  with  him  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  democ- 
racy or  ochlocracy.  Others  have  added  "the 
mixed  State."     (See  Political  Science.) 

STATE  RIGHTS:  From  1789  to  1870  the 
(question  of  state  rights,  or  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  respective  states  of  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  the  federal  government,  was  a 
burning  question.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  his- 
tory, see  Centralization;  also  Constitution.) 
In  1830  occurred  the  celebrated  debate  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Hayne  upon  this  question, 
and  South  Carolina  claimed  the  right  of  nullifi- 
cation.   This  led  eventually  to  secession  and  the 


war  of  1861-65,  which  settled  the  doctrine,  in 
most  respects,  at  least,  against  the  believers  in 
state  sovereignty  if  not  in  state  rights. 

Says  Mr.  James  Bryce  ("  American  Common- 
wealth," ist  ed.,  chap,  xxxvi.): 

What,  then,  do  the  rights  of  a  state  now  include?  Kveiy 
right  or  power  of  a  government  except; 

The  right  of  secession  (not  abrogated  in  terms,  but  ad- 
mitted since  the  war  to  be  no  longer  claimable.  It  is  exptesa- 
ly  negatived  in  the  recent  constitutions  of  several  Soutbexa 
states). 

Powers  which  the  constitution  withholds  from  the  states 
(including  that  of  intercourse  with  foreign  governments). 

Powers  which  the  constitution  expressly  confers  on  the 
federal  government. 

STATISTICS:  The  science  of  statistics,  strictly 
speaking,  has  no  more  place  in  an  encyclopedia  of 
social  reform  than  a  discussion  of  gjammar  or 
arithmetic.  Yet  statistics  are  not  only  so  con- 
tinually used  in  social  reform  discussion,  but  so 
frequently  misused,  that  a  brief  statement  of  the 
generally  accredited  correct  use  of  statistics  seems 
practically  necessary.  So  important  indeed  are 
statistics  in  social  study  that  Professor  Marshall 
has  called  statistics  the  straw  out  of  which  the 
economist  has  to  make  his  bricks.  (' '  Evidence  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Census,"  1890.)  Yet 
half-baked  bricks  weaken  a  large  proportion  of 
economic  structures.  In  this  article  we  only. 
however,  give  general  principles,  since  the  histonr 
and  detaiils  of  the  science  are  not  our  field.  We 
abridge  these  principles  from  a  recent  statement 
of  one  of  the  highest  modem  authorities  in  the 
science,  Prof.  A.  L.  Bonley  rtn  the  Introduction  to 
his  "National  Progress  in  Wealth  and  Trade"). 
He  says  in  brief : 

(a)  Statistics  must  cover  the  whole  field  of  inquiry.  If 
statistics  cannot  be  made  complete,  or  at 

_  .  least   if  we   cannot  be  sure  that    the   part 

Prineiplfll  neglected  is  unimportant,  we  can  establisb 
no  positive  assertion;  partial  statistics  ai« 
suitable  only  for  party  purposes. 

(6)  All  statistics  used  must  be  closely  related  to  the  cftian- 
tity  whose  change  we  wish  to  examine.  Trade  prosperity  is 
notsufliciently  tested  by  the  traffic  on  railways  or  by  clear^is- 
house  returns;  the  stress  of  poverty  is  not  measured  by  the 
returns  of  pauperism.  Such  estimates  are  only  enough  to 
indicate  the  probable  course  of  change,  and  to  throw  the  bar- 
den  of  proof  on  those  who  allege  that  the  tests  are  insufficient. 

(c)  When  dealing  with  a  quantity  whidi  fluctuates  year 
by  year,  no  Judgment  can  be  formed  without  examination 
01  the  records  of  a  lon^  aeries  of  years.  Thus  prices  of  wheat 
and  of  other  commodities  fluctuate  violently,  and  it  is  only 
after  a  long  period  that  it  can  be  asoertained  whether  there 
is  a  permanent  change  of  level.  Host  statistics  rebting  to 
trade  are  subject  to  alternate  expansioaandcontmction.and 
it  is  only  by  looking  at  the  figures  year  by  year  for  a  long 
period  that  the  rate  of  progress  can  be  estimated. 

((0  The  purchasing  power  of  gold  is  continually  chang- 
ing and  it  is  always  necessary  to  examine  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  value  of  goods  to  tell  whether  an  ar^ment 
will  be  affected  if  we  express  the  facts  in  quantities  instead 
of  in  value.  Thus  statements  as  regards  money  wages  are 
of  little  utility  till  we  know  how  retail  prices  are  changing. 
Apparent  increases  of  exports  or  imports  are  often  attribu- 
taole  to  the  inflated  price  of  particular  commodities.  The 
apparent  relative  growth  of  the  trades  of  two  nations  often 
has  quite  a  different  aspect  when  we  look  at  their  quantities 
instead  of  their  values. 

(«)  Before  the  change  in  a  total  is  used  as  significant,  it 
must  be  considered  whether  the  various  groups  which  com- 
pose it  are  of  the  same  nature,  or  whether  a  change  in  one 
part  has  masked  a  change  in  the  opimsite  direction  in  the 
other.  The  degree  of  similarity  requisite  depends  entirely 
on  the  problem  considered.  The  questioa  should  always  be 
put:  Is  the  total  (or  average)  computed  from  items  whose  dis- 
similarity in  any  respect  can  affect  the  problem  in  hand? 

The  result  often  is  that  it  is  found  that  no  definite  ooo- 
clusion  can  be  drawn.  It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  admit 
that  our  positive  knowledge  is  so  limited,  and  it  is  natoial 
to  ask  whether  more  cannot  be  done  in  the  way  of  official 
inquiry  or  private  investigation.  There  is  doubtless  a  wide 
fleld  for  the  latter,  but  the  unofficial  student  is  constantly 
handicapped  by  ttie  absence  of  essentia]  data  whi^  the 
government  only  can  collect. 

RsrBRBNCBs:  A.  L.  Bowley,  Etsmmis  of  SlaHsHes  (r^oi); 
A.  Hertier,  History,  Thtory,  and  Tnkmqm*  of  SkUutici; 
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R.  MayO'&iiith,  Statistics  and  Socioloty;  A.  Ninshorae, 
EUmmtsof  Vital  SlaUsUcs  (1899):  M.  G.  Mulhall,  Diction- 
ary of  Slalistics  (latest  ed..  1898);  Annuals:  Statistical 
Aoslraci  of  Iht  U.  5.;  Statistical  Abstracts  (various  Boards 
of  Trade,  Great  Britain):  Stalistischts  Jakrbuck  fur  das 
Dtutseht  Rtick;  Animoir*  statistiqu*  d*  la  Francs.  (All 
of  these  print  valuable  intematioiial  statistics.)  For  sep- 
arate countries  and  subject,  see  each  country  and  subject. 

STEAD,  WILLIAM  THOUAS:  Editor  of  Eng- 
lish Review  of  Reviews;  bom  1849,  *t  Embleton, 
Northumberland;  son  of  a  Congregation^  min- 
ister ;  left  school  at  fourteen ;  in  187 1  was  editor  of 
Northern  Echo,  Darlington,  the  first  halfpenny 
morning  paper  in  England;  1880-83  was  assist- 
ant editor  of  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  becoming  its  edi- 
tor in  1883.  Left  the  Gazette  in  1890  to  found  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  Three  months  in  jail  for 
technical  breach  of  the  law  committed  in  securing 
the  raising  of  the  age  of  consent  for  girls  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years.  A  reform  in  this  re- 
gard was  secured  by  the  publication  of  "The 
Maiden  Tribute  of  Modem  Babylon."  Took 
prominent  part  in  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  in 
1 889.  Traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
For  four  years  edited  Borderland;  issued  "Penny 
Poets"  and  "Books  for  the  Bairns."  Mr.  Stead 
confesses  himself  a  free  trader,  and  as  much  of 
an  imperialist  and  Socialist  as  is  compatible 
with  a  due  regard  to  common  sense  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Author:  "Truth  About  the 
Navy";  "Maiden  Tribute  of  Modem  Babylon"; 
"The  Truth  About  Russia";  "The  Pope  and  the 
New  Era";  "If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago";  "The 
United  States  of  Europe  " ;  "The  Americanization 
of  the  World";  "The  Best  or  Worst  of  Empires, 
"Which  Shall  It  Be?"  He  edited  the  Courier  de 
la  Conference,  a  daily  for  four  months  during  The 
Hague  Conference  in  1907.  Address;  Mowbray 
House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 

STEADMAN,  WILLIAM  CHARLES:  English 
Labor  M.  P.;  bom  1869;  apprenticed  as  a  lad  to 
the  barge-building  trade,  he  pursued  that  calling 
until  189  a  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
London  Cotmty  Council.  Secretary  of  Barge 
Builders'  Union  since  1882.  In  1890  he  success- 
fully managed  a  strike  for  better  conditions.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Central 
Finsbury,  and  again  in  1906  (Liberal  and  Labor). 
He  was  president  of  the  Trade-Union  Congress 
1902,  and  secretary,  and  in  1005  president  Na- 
tionsJ  Housing  Council.  Address:  49  Rectory 
Square,  Stepney,  London,  E. 

STEIN,  HEIRRICH  FRIEDRICH  KARL, 
BAROIT  VON:  Prussian  statesman;  bom  in 
Nassau,  1757.  Studying  at  GOttingen,  from 
1773  to  1777.  in  1780  he  entered  the  service  of 
Prussia  as  an  official  in  the  mining  department. 
Rising  in  office,  was  made  in  1804  Minister  of 
State.  Abolished  serfdom  and  internal  custom 
duties  in  Prussia,  and  introduced  other  reforms 
which  largely  paved  the  way  to  German  unity. 
Frederick  Wilham  III.  dismissed  him  in  1807  on 
account  of  bis  criticism  of  the  royal  policy,  but 
was  obliged  to  recall  him  to  office  six  months 
later,  till  Napoleon  compelled  the  king  to  finally 
dismiss  him.  In  Russia  and  in  Germany,  how- 
ever, Stein  worked  against  Napoleon,  and  after 
Napoleon's  downfall  Stein  became  president  of 
a  central  commission  to  administer  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  allied  armies.  After  this  he  re- 
fusea  an  onice  and  lived  in  retirement  in  Frank- 
fort and  Westphalia  till  his  death  in  Westphalia 
in  1831. 


STEIN,  LORENZ  VON:  Political  economist; 
bom  Eckemforde  in  1815.  Raised  in  orphanage, 
but  was  enabled  by  Frederick  VI.  to  study  at 
Kiel  and  Jena.  Traveling  in  France,  he  met  in 
Paris  Cabet,  Louis  Blanc,  Reybaud,  and  other 
Fourierist  Socialists;  published  in  1844  "Der  So- 
zialismus  und  Kommunismus  des  heutigen  Frank- 
reich."  In  1846  he  became  professor  at  Kiel,  and 
published  various  books,  among  others  his  "Sys- 
tem der  Staatwissenschaft.  "  In  1852  he  lost  his 
position,  but  in  1855  became  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Vienna.  Here  he  published,  among 
other  writings,  "Lehrbuch  der  Volkswirtschaft," 
"Lehrbuch  der  Finanzwissenschaft,".^nd  above 
all  his  great  "Die  Verwaltungslehre "  (7  vols.), 
which  were  long  an  authority  in  administrative 
science.     He  di^  in  Vienna  in  1890. 


STELZLE,  CHARLES:  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man; superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Church  and  Labor  in  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
bom  1869  in  New  York  City.  Attended  schools 
of  the  city,  but  began  to  be  breadwinner  at  eight 
years  of  age.  In  his  eleventh  year  gave  up  school 
altogether  and  worked  at  various  occupations. 
Apprenticed  at  fifteen  years  to  leam  the  machin- 
ist's trade  with  the  firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Em- 
ployed at  this  work  for  eight  years.  During  that 
time,  at  evening  schools  of  the  city  and  under  pri- 
vate tutors,  gained  what  was  practically  a  college 
education.  Convinced  by  his  experience  among 
the  2,000  men  in  the  machine-shops  of  the  slight 
hold  the  Church  had  on  the  working  men,  resolved 
to  enter  ministry  for  the  express  purpose  of  win- 
ning such  men  for  Christ  and  the  Church.  Studied 
for  a  year  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago; 
became  pastor  of  a  church  among  working  men 
in  Minneapolis.  Had  pastorates  afterward  in  New 
York  City  and  in  St.  Louis.  Then  called  to  his 
present  work  as  superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  and  Labor  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Mr.  Stelzle,  as  a  trade-vmion- 
ist,  calls  himself  an  opportunist.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  the  social  problem  will  never  be 
settled  except  upon  a  moral  and  religious  basis; 
believes  that  the  Church  has  an  important  part 
in  the  solution  of  this  question,  and  that  it  should 
have  a  clear,  clean-cut  message  concerning  the 
every-day  needs  of  the  common  people.  He 
writes  regularly  a  syndicate  article  for  the  labor 
press  of  the  country,  which  is  published  in  about 
00  papers.  Author:  "The  Working  Men  and 
locial  Problems";  "Boys  of  the  Street,  How  to 
Win  Them";  "Messages  to  Working  Men"; 
"Christianity's  Storm  Center:  A  Study  of  the 
Modem  City."  Address;  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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STEPHENS,  URIAH  SMITH:  Founder  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor;  bom  near  Cape  May,  N.  J., 
1 821;  educated  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  but 
was  compelled  to  leam  a  trade ;  became  a  tailor. 
He  taught  school  and  traveled  extensively,  but 
mainly  followed  his  trade  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1 86g  he  was  the  main  founder  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  (q.  v.),  the  first  Master  Workman  of  Assem- 
bly No.  I ,  and  in  1878  was  chosen  the  first  Grand 
Master  Workman.     He  died  in  1882. 

STEPNIAK,  SERGIUS  MICHAEL  DROGO- 
MANOFF:  Russian  radical;  bom  in  the  Ukraine 
Mountains  in  1841 .  Studied  at  Kieflf,  and  became 
a  teacher  of  history  there;  professor  in  1870;  re- 
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moved  by  the  government  in  1876,  and  driven 
into  exile,  because  of  his  strictures  on  Count  Tol- 
stoi. He  had  written  works,  as  early  as  i86i, 
which  had  been  published,  and  he  now  went  to 
Switzerland  and  wrote  in  the  Little  Russian  dia- 
lect against  absolutism  and  for  democracy  in 
Russia.  In  1885  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  leading  authority  on  Russian  subjects, 
and  a  steady  worker  for  social  and  political  re- 
forms. He  died  in  London,  1895.  Author:  "Un- 
dereround  Russia";  "The  Career  of  a  Nihilist"; 
and  numerous  other  works. 

STEVENS,  LILLIAN  H.  H.:  President  Na- 
tional Weman's  Christian  Temperance  Union; 
bom  1844,  at  Dover,  Me.;  educated  at  Fox- 
croft  Academy ;  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Maine 
until  her  marriage.  In  1874  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Maine,  was  its  first  treasurer,  and  after- 
ward its  president.  From  1894-98  was  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Union;  after  the  death, 
m  1898,  of  Miss  Willard,  became  the  acting  presi- 
dent, and  on  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  St.  Paul  that  same  year  was  herself  elected 
to  the  presidency;  reelected  every  year  since. 
Vice-president  of  the  World's  Woman  s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  One  of  the  managers  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1892-03;  was 
for  years  representative  for  Maine  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  Mrs. 
Stevens  believes  in  one  standard  of  purity  for 
men  and  women;  that  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquor  is  the  only  safe  and  beneficent 
course.  She  also  firmly  believes  that  state  and 
national  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  would 
greatly  help  toward  the  settlement  of  all  other 
reform  questions.     Address:  Portland,  Me. 

STEWARD,  IRA,  "Father  of  the  Eight-Hour 
Philosophy,"  was  a  workingman  of  English  birth, 
who,  with  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill  and  others, 
founded  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League.  Mr. 
Steward's  thoughts  have  been  best  developed  by 
one  whose  position,  in  many  ways,  was  opposed 
to  his,  namely,  by  Mr.  Gunton  (a.  w.)  in  his  book 
on  "Wealth  and  Progress."  (See  Eight-Hour 
Movement.) 

STEWART,  JAMES DENHAM:  Metaphysician; 
economist;  bom  Edinburgh,  1712.  Educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  entered  the  law, 
spent  some  time  on  the  Continent.  He  became 
so  involved  and  compromised  by  his  relations 
with  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  that  he  was  un- 
able to  return  to  Scotland,  but  was  obliged  to 
remain  on  the  Continent  from  1745  to  1763. 
He  published  in  1 767  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  the  best  known 
01  his  many  writings.  His  complete  works,  po- 
litical, metaphysical,  and  chronological,  were 
collected  and  published  by  his  son  in  1806. 
Died  in  Lanarkshire,  1780.  (See  Poutical 
Economy.) 

STIRNER,  MAX:  Pseudonym  of  Kaspar 
Schmidt,  an  extreme  individualist  writer  of  (Ger- 
many, bom  Bayreuth,  1806;  studied  at  Berlin, 
Erlangen,  •and  KSnigsberg,  first  theology,  then 
philosophy.  Spent  his  life  as  a  teacher,  but  was 
alwajrs  a  student.  He  wrote  in  1845  "Der  Ein- 
zige  und  sein  Eigentum"  (The  Intfividual  and 
His  Property),  a  book  which  most  philosophic 
anarchists  consider  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest 


statements  of  their  views. 
1856.     (See  Anarchism.) 
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ST.  LOUIS:  Situated,  as  it  is,  near  to  the  center 
of  population  in  the  United  States,  is  in  many 
respects  at  once  a  Northern,  Southern,  Eastern, 
and  Western  city,  the  center  of  vast  railroad  in- 
terests and  of  great  wealth,  yet  with  a  population 
more  complex  than  even  most  American  cities. 
and  has  had  more  than  her  share  of  intricate  social 
problems.  Founded  as  a  fur-trading  center  in 
1764,  first  French,  then  Spanish,  then  French 
again,  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1803,  chartered  in  1822,  growing 
rapidly  after  1830,  her  emigration  since  1850, 
owing  largely  to  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848,  has  been  chiefly  German.  Of  her  present 
population,  575,238  in  1900,  tho  the  loreign- 
Dora  are  comparatively  few,  nearly  one  half 
are  bom  of  foreign  parents,  while  of  the  toreiga- 
bom  more  than  one  half  came  from  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Since  the  war,  too,  a  large  colored 
population  has  developed,  altho  probably  dur- 
ing the  war  the  sympathy  of  a  majority  of 
the  citizens  was  with  the  South,  and  the  city  w«s 
only  saved  to  the  North  by  the  wise  energy  of  a 
minority.  Since  the  war,  too,  the  city  has  beconae 
the  center  or  starting-point  of  such  vast  railroad 
systems  like  the  Gould  system,  and  the  abode  of 
so  much  wealth  growing  out  of  its  vast  commerce, 
that  it  is  small  wonder  that  commercialism, 
plajring  on  such  a  complex  and  often  irresponsible 
population,  has  developed  political  and  industrial 
scandals  and  made  the  city  somewhat  notorious 
for  this.  Into  this,  however,  in  this  article  we 
need  not  go.  It  is  covered  in  the  article  Corrup- 
tion. At  present  there  seems  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  city's  government  is  largely 
redeemed  from  its  worst  evils.  The  municipal 
government  is  vested  in  a  House  of  DeWates 
representing  the  wards,  a  Council  or  Upper  House 
with  a  more  general  representation,  and  a  mayor 
with  departments  under  him.  The  mayor  ap- 
points only  the  heads  of  the  lower  depart- 
ments, and  those  of  the  more  important  ones 
are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The 
sheriff,  civil  and  criminal  judges,  with  the  police, 
however,  belong  to  the  county,  except  that  the 
mayor  appoints  justices  for  the  police  courts. 
The  police  are  under  the  final  authority  of  the 
governor,  but  are  directed  by  commissioners 
whom  he  appoints,  and  the  expenses  are  met  by 
the  city  treasury.  The  schools  are  under  a  board 
elected  by  popular  vote — a  complicated  system 
making  the  fixing  of  responsibility  difficult  and 
reform  uncertain.  PubUc  ownership  and  control 
extend  only  to  the  water-supply,  streets,  sewers, 
parks,  and  schools.  (For  statistics,  see  Cities.) 
The  city  is  more  commercial  than  manufacturing, 
altho  there  were  in  1900  6,732  nianufacturing 
estabUshments  in  the  city  (without  its  suburbs 
East  St.  Louis  or  others),  with  an  annual  product 
of  $233,639,000,  of  which  tobacco,  food,  and  malt 
products  are  the  principal.  Its  annual  sales  are 
approximately:  dry  goods,  $120,000,000;  grocer- 
ies, $75,000,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $50,000,000; 
tobacco,  $41,000,000,  making  it  "the  largest 
tobacco  market  in  the  world.  The  clearings  of 
the  banks  and  trust  companies  are  some  $3,000,- 
000,000  per  year. 

The  relief  institutions  include  a  city  dispen- 
sary, city  hospital,  other  hospitals,  insane  asy- 
lum, poorhouse,  house  of  refuge,  reform  school 
and  prison,  and  a  juvenile  court.     A  school  of 
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Philanthropy  has  recently  been  established. 
(See  Schools  op  Philanthropy.)  An  active  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  a  public  hbrary,  numerous  Turner  socie- 
ties and  clubs,  several  institutional  churches  and 
settlements  carry  on  the  social  life  of  the  city.  The 
Civic  Federation  is  the  main  society  of  civic  re- 
form, but  clubs  and  societies  represent  almost 
every  phase  of  reform  thought.  St.  Louis  seems 
entering  on  a  period  of  good  government,  the 
administration  of  Mayor  RoUa  Wells,  the  reform 
mayor,  being  without  scandal,  altho  the  enemies 
of  reform  are  numerous  and  daring.  The  im- 
portant social  reform  societies  are  all  well  or- 
ganized, e.  g. : 

The  Civic  Pedention,  3 19  N.  Fourth  Street. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Grace  and  Fmnldin. 

St.  Stephen's  House,  Sixth  and  Rutgers  Streets. 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Society. 

Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union,  915  Franklin  Ave. 

Socialist  Party  of  Missouri.  394  Chestnut  Street. 

STOCK  EXCHANGES  began  in  the  creation  of 
public  debts  on  the  modem  plan  late  in  the 
seventh  century,  but  there  was  no  formal  organi- 
"  zation  of  stock-brokers.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  was  formed  in  1792  by  twenty-four 
brokers,  but  did  not  have  a  building  till  1865. 
The  London  Stock  Exchange  (Capel  Court)  build- 
ing dates  from  1801;  that  of  Paris  from  1826. 
To-day  by  far  the  four  ^jreatest  stock  exchanges 
are  those  of  London,  Pans,  Berlin,  and  New  York. 
In  the  amotmt  of  wealth  converging  on  the  in- 
vestment market  and  in  world  exchanges,  Lon- 
don probably  stands  first;  in  the  amount  of 
actual  money  Paris  is  perhaps  first;  in  the  amount 
of  transactions  New  York  is  by  far  ahead.  Says 
Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes  {Munsey's  Magtmne,  1907,  p. 
596): 

In  1905  there  were  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
363,000.000  shares  of  stocks  and  over  $1,000,000,000,  face 
value,  in  bonds.  If  the  average  price  of  the  stocks- — a  rough 
estimate — was  $70  per  share,  and  if  the  price  of  the  bonds 
averaged  par.  it  will  be  seen  that  some  $19,^00,000,000  worth 
of  capital  was  paid  over  last  year  for  securities  purchased  on 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  On  one  day — April  30,  1901,  the 
climax  of  the  Wall  Street  speculative  craze  of  that  extraordi- 
naryyear — 3,  a  00. 000  shares  of  stock  changed  hands.  This,  on 
the  average  price  above  assumed,  meant  that  $324,000,000 
worth  of  that  class  of  securities  alone  was  purchased  in  that 
stiigje  dtiTf. 

'There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  transactions  on  any 
European  stock  exchange  come  within  a  fraction  of  these 
figures.  None  of  the  foreign  markets  pursues  such  a  thor- 
ough system  of  reciting  as  our  own;  but  the  facts  may  be 
iudged  from  what  is  considered  a  large  sale  in  one  market  or 
in  another.  On  a  European  market  sales  of  single  blocks  of 
1.000  shares  of  standard  stocks  are  rare;  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  they  are  so  familiar  as  to  attract  no  special 
attention.  The  list  of  securities  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stock 
Bxchange  is  mudi  longer  than  that  of  the  New  York  institu- 
tion, but  an  active  day  causes  no  such  pressure  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  institution  as  is  exerted  m  New  York.  Ex- 
cept for  the  system  of  "clearing"  stocks — placing  the  value 
of  securities  bought  by  one  broker  against  the  value  of 
securities  sold,  and  leaving  only  the  difference  to  be  paid  in 
cash — -the  banking  and  credit  facilities  of  New  York  could 
not  possibly  endure  such  a  daily  strain,  while  providing  for 
commercial  customers.  Even  with  the  "clearmg"  system, 
the  demand  on  the  loanable  funds  of  New  York  banks,  at 
times  of  a  stock-exchange  "boom,"  is  so  great  as  to  lead  re- 
peatedly to  the  extraordinary  rates  for  money  of  which  so 
mudi  has  recently  been  said. 

.  .  .  One  reason  why  stock-exchange  business  at  New 
York  so  far  surpasses  that  of  the  European  exchanges,  is  that 
a  far  larger  portion  of  the  Wall  Street  purchases  and  sales 
are  purely  speculative.  It  has  been  estimated  that  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  stocks  bought  on  the  New  York  exchange 
are  bought  by  investors  to  keep.  The  rest  are  bought  to  sell 
as&in  as  soon  as  the  expected  rise  has  come.  Profits  made  on 
ttie  frequent  advance  in  prices,  during  the  epoch  of  American 
prosperity  since  1898,  have  been  so  great  as  to  dazsle  the 
speculative  mind. 

European  banks  will  not  lend  on  such  a  scale  to  stock- 
exchange  speculators,  and  European  speculatora  will  not  take 
such  risks.  It  is  part  of  the  American  character  that  reck- 
less gambling  chances  of  the  sort  are  nnlly  accepted.  When 
Wall  Street  has  gone  too  far,  and  is  in  a  scrape — as  in  the 


"rich  men's  panic"  of  1903,  and  in  the  smaller  convulsion 
after  the  earthquake  of  1906— -it  resorts  to  London,  I^iris, 
and  Berlin  to  borrow  money,  and,  at  a  price,  it  gets  it.  There 
is  always  capital  to  be  had  on  these  slow-going  foreign  mar- 
kets.    (See  Wbalth.) 

STOCKER,  ADOLF:  German  Protestant  Chris- 
tian Socialist  leader,  and  director  of  the  Stadt 
Mission  in  Berlin,  member  of  the  Reichstag,  and 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  State  Churdi  of 
Prussia;  bom  Dec.  ir,  1835,  at  Halberstadt.  He 
received  his  preparatory  training  at  the  Burger- 
schule  and  Gjrmnasium  of  his  native  city ;  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Halle  and  Berlin, 
1856;  was  successively  tutor  and  pastor  in  Neu- 
mark,  Kurland,  Seggerde,  Hamersleben  from 
1857  to  1870.  He  became  army  chaplain  in 
Metz  in  1871,  and  in  1874  court  preacher  at  Ber- 
lin until  18^0.  In  1877  he  was  the  main  leader 
in  cstabUshing  Protestant  Christian  socialism  in 
Germany.  For  an  account  of  this,  see  Christian 
Socialism,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Christian  socialism  on  the  Continent  has  not  at 
all  meant  the  radical  movement  it  has  usually 
meant  in  England  and  Atnerica.  Especially  un- 
der the  lead  of  Stocker  it  has  meant  little  more 
than  the  religious  wing  of  the  paternal  movement 
for  the  State  and  the  Church  to  aid  the  poor. 
Stocker  has  been  even  better  known  as  a  leader 
in  the  German  anti-Semitic  movement.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  for  1 881  to  1893 ; 
but  was  reelected  in  1898  and  since.  Author: 
"Christliche  soziale  Reden  and  Auf^tze"  (1890); 
"Christlich  Sozial"  (1890);  editor  of  Deutsch 
Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung;  "Wach  auf!  evan- 
gelisches  VoUc";  "  Kirchenpolitische  Aufsatze," 
1901;  "Dreizehn  Jahre  Hofprediger  und  Poli- 
tiker,"  9th  ed.;  and  numerous  essavs  in  periodi- 
cals, besides  purely  religious  works.  Address: 
Berlin,  S.  W.,  Kdniggratzer  Strasse,  46. 

STORE,  LUCY:  Woman  suflfragist;  bom  West 
Brookfiela,  Mass.,  1818.  Taugfht  school  to  earn 
money  for  a  higher  education ;  m  1847  graduated 
at  Oberlin  College.  The  same  year  she  gave  a 
lecture  on  woman's  rights  in  her  brother  s  pul- 
pit at  Gardner,  Mass.,  and  soon  was  engaged  to 
lecture  for  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  which 
work  she  had  great  success.  In  1853  married 
Henry  B.  Blackwell,  but  always  retained  her 
own  name.  In  1866  she  helped  to  organize  the 
American  Equal  Rights  Association,  and  in  1869 
the  American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  of 
the  executive  board  of  which  she  was  chairman 
for  twenty  years.     She  died  in  1893. 

STOWE,  MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER:  Author 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin";  bom  Litchfield,  Conn., 
1 81 2,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  sister 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  \q.  v.).  Studied  at  home 
and  in  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  where,  too, 
she  taught  from  1827  to  1832.  Her  father  be- 
coming president  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
in  Cincinnati,  she  moved  there  with  him,  and,  in 
1836,  married  there  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe.  They 
lived  there  till  1850,  when  her  husband  became 

firofessor  of  theology  in  Bowdoin  College,  Me. 
n  1852  he  acc^ted  a  professorship  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  which  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in 
1862.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowe  went  to  reside  in 
Hartford,  Conii.  "Unde  Tom's  Cabin"  was 
written  first  as  a  serial  for  The  National  Era  of 
Washington,  and  was  based  on  incidents  with 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  became  acquainted  in  her  life 
in  Cincinnati.  March  20,  1852,  it  was  published 
as  a  book,  and  300,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  year ; 
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forty  editions  appeared  during  the  year.  It  has 
been  translated  into  nearly  twenty  languages, 
and  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other 
one  effort  to  rousing  the  country  against  slavery. 
In  1853  Mrs.  Stowe  visited  Europe  and  wrote 
"Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands."  In  1856 
she  wrote  "Dred,"  another  slave  story.  Among 
her  other  numerous  tales  are  "Old  Town  Folks  "  ; 
"My  Wife  and  I "  ;  "Men  of  Our  Times."  Mrs. 
Stowe  died  in  Hartford,  July  2,  1896. 

STRAIGHT  EDGE  IHDUSTRIAL  SETTLE- 
MENT, THE:  Started  in  New  York  City  in  1899, 
under  the  title  of  "A  School  of  Methods  for  the 
Application  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to  Business 
and  Society."  It  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur  P.  Copeland  to  make  their  home 
a  center  for  the  study  of  social  and  industrial 
problems.  The  Straight  Edge,  a  weekly  news- 
letter started  in  1899,  gave  its  name  to  the  move- 
ment, which,  during  its  first  seven  years  of  ex- 
perimental work,  has  enabled  over  two  himdred 
persons — about  eighteen  at  a  time  on  an  average- 
to  earn  their  living  by  carrying  on  simple  indus- 
tries, such  as  a  oakery,  restaurant,  pure-food 
laboratory,  printery,  laundry,  dressmaking,  gar- 
dening, and  other  branches  for  which  from  time 
to  time  it  has  had  qualified  workers.  Its  purpose  is 
to  find  men  and  women  who  need  work  and  to  or- 
ganize them  into  useful,  self-supporting,  cooper- 
ative industries.  Each  worker,  after  working 
two  months  on  trial,  is  given  a  grade  based  on  ten 
industrial  qualifications,  and  ^ares  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  industries  in  proportion  to  his  grade. 
The  ten  qualifications  on  which  a  worker  is 
graded  are  that  he : 

1.  Does  useful  and 'necessary  work  that  adds  to  the  in- 
dustrial efficiency  of  the  or^^antzation,  and  as  much  of  it  as 
could  reasonably  be  ex[>ected  from  a  thoroughly  trained 
worker  with  the  best  equipment. 

2.  Puts  in  the  time  and  energy  necessary  to  do  to  the 
best  of  his  abOity  all  the  work  for  which  he  becomes  respon- 
sible. 

3.  Knows  how  to  set  himself  to  work  and  to  keep  at  work 
without  needless  supervision. 

4.  Carries  responsibilities  continuously,  never  throwing 
his  work  on  somebody  else,  or  leaving  it  without  arranging 
to  have  it  done  properly. 

5.  Requires  no  waitii>g  on;  is  willing  to  do  anything  there 
is  to  be  done. 

6.  Cleans  up  after  himself;  leaves  his  working-place  in  or- 
der; is  clean  aoout  his  work  and  in  his  personal  habits. 

7.  Takes  care  of  the  tools  and  utensils  with  which  he  workz. 

8.  Works  in  harmony  with  others;  shows  respect  for  his 
fellow  workers  and  consideiation  for  their  rights,  convenience, 
and  comfort. 

9.  Attends  the  business  conferences;  watches  the  econo- 
mies of  the  place;  saves  materials  and  expense;  makes  and 
helps  to  carry  otit  helpful  suggestions. 

zo.  Has  worked  long  enough  to  earn  the  proportionate 
share  of  working  cai^ital  required  on  an  average  to  furnish 
a  first-ckkss  industrial  opportunity  for  each  cooperative 
worker. 

The  custom  is  to  grade  each  adult  worker  who 
stays  the  two  months  on  trial  and  wishes  to  con- 
tinue, ".■56  points,"  or  four  points  on  each  of  the 
first  nine  qualifications,  if  there  is  no  objection 
raised  when  the  name  is  prop>osed,  in  open  meet- 
ing of  the  workers,  to  be  placed  on  the  regular 
list.  Then  each  month  the  grade  of  each  worker 
is  considered  in  the  same  way,  and  an  additional 
point  is  given  to  each,  if  proposed  by  a  fellow 
worker  on  some  specific  qualification  and  no  ob- 
jection is  raised. 

A  primary  industrial  training  department, 
known  as  the  "Play-work  School,"  is  maintained 
for  the  children  of  workers  and  for  any  other 
children  whose  parents  or  guardians  wish  to  pay 
for  the  service  what  it  is  worth.     The  children  re- 


ceive "points"  as  soon  as  they  learn  to  do  some 
useful  task  that  contributes  to  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  enterprise.  The  children  fold 
papers,  stitch  booklets,  cook  their  food,  wash 
their  clothes,  and  do  other  ordinary  work  that 
they  should  know  how  to  do  for  themselves. 

Workers  are  not  leguired  to  furnish  capital, 
but  a  portion  is  laid  aside  from  the  general  earn- 
ings to  extend  the  plant,  and  bonds  are  issued  in 
return  for  capital  furnished,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  a  year,  the  'issue  of  bonds  being 
limited  to  $500  per  worker  employed,  and  $1  a 
week  being  laid  aside  for  each  $500  of  bonds  out- 
standing. This  enables  workers  to  pay  for  their 
capital — land,  tools,  machinery,  thing^s  to  work 
with — by  a  very  moderate  tax  upon  their  earn- 
ings. The  settlement  is  located  at  i  Abingdon 
Square,  New  York  City,  and  has  a  country  place 
near  Alpine,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Wilbur  F.  Copblano,  General  Organiter. 

STREET-RAILWAYS.  (See  also  Public  Own- 
BRSHip;  Stock-Watering.) 

The  United  States 

Electric-railway  lines  in  the  United  States  are 
increasing  rapidly.  In  1890  there  were  8.133 
miles  of  track  and  in  1902  23,576  miles.  In  the 
same  period  the  number  of  employees  increased 
from  70,000  to  140,000.  Upon  some  interurban 
lines  the  speed  and  equipment  are  so  good  that 
the  electric-car  competes  with  the  steam-car. 

The  equipment  and  improvement  of  electric 
lines  is  causing  important  social  changes.     First, 
urban  population  is  being  better  distributed ;  for 
example,  the  population  of  the  Bronx 
p_^x     and  outlying  parts  of  New  York  City 
Dmlonmuit  increased   from   88  900   in    1890    to 
'  200,000  m  1900.     Second,  suburban 

life  around  all  great  cities  has  been 
increased  with  the  consequent  increase  of  land 
values  and  in  some  instances  the  decrease  of  land 
values  in  old  residential  sections.  Third,  a  con- 
centration of  business  has  been  made  possible; 
retail  districts,  for  example,  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  cities,  being  easily  accessible,  absorb  nearly 
all  the  trade.  Fourth,  easy  access  to  the  countiy 
parks  and  pleasure  resorts  adds  health  and  en- 
joyment to  the  lives  of  wage-earners. 

The  combined  total  capital  stock  and  funded 
debt  of  all  street-  and  electric-railways  is  equal 
to  $103,099  per  mile  of  track  owned  by  them;  the 
net  capitalization  of  those  companies  which  oper- 
ate primarily  electric  surface  railways  and  which 
do  no  commercial  Ugh  ting,  amounts  to  $92,114 
per  mile  of  track.  These  figures  greatly  exceed 
the  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  steam-railways 
of  the  country,  the  net  capitalization  of  which, 
according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, is  about  $36,000  per  mile  of  track. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  actual  amount  of  money  which 
has  been  spent  in  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  street-railways  in  general,  or  of  most 
fftmltiHn-   individual  street-railways.   The  item, 
'i  "cost  of  construction,    according  to 

the  books  and  balance  sheets  of  street- 
railway  companies,  gives  no  idea'what- 
ever  of  the  cash  investment.  The  interventioo 
of  construction  companies  composed  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  railway  has  in  many  cases  rendered 
the  book  value '  of  property  misleading.  The 
most  important  difficulty,  however,  is  uat  the 
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greatest  railway  systems  now  existing  have  been 
built  up  by  combination  and  recombination. 

The  heaviest  net  capitalization  is  in  Greater 
New  York,  where  each  mile  of  street-railway  is 
represented  by  more  than  $260,000  of  securities. 
The  surface  Imes  in  Manhattan  were  capitalized 
in  1902  at  $494,3^9  per  mile  of  track,  the  highest 
average  for  any  improved  surface  system,  altho 
some  of  the  trackage  is  operated  by  animal  power. 

There  is  not  a  wide  variation  m  the  wages  of 

most  employees  on  electric  surface  railways.     Of 

aJl  wage-earners  on  such  railways,  33.7  per  cent 

received  between  $2  and  $3.04  per 

■vf^gm.  day,  while  68.8  per  cent  received  De- 
^^  tween  $1.75  and  $2.49  daily.  The 
rate  of  $2  per  day  is  more  conunon 
than  any  other,  and  is  probably  the  precise  me- 
dian for  all  classes  combined.  More  than  four 
fifths  of  all  conductors  and  five  sixties  of  all 
tnotormen  received  $1.75  or  more  per  day,  while 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  other  classes  received  $2.50 
and  more  per  day. 

The  only  states  in  which  a  median  for  all  wage- 
earners  combined  exceeded  $2.10  per. day  are 
Montana,  California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  median  wage  for  all  employees  of  the  fast, 
long  interurban  railways  is  $1.90  and  $1.94,  or 
somewhat  less  than  the  median  for  all  classes  pf 
railways  combined.  The  median  rate  for  con- 
ductors and  motormen  on  such  interurban  rail- 
ways, however,  is  $2  and  $2.04. 

Street-railway  companies,  like  other  corpora- 
tions, derive  their  charters,  which  give  them  the 
right  to  exist  and  which  regulate  in  a  general  way 
their  internal  government,  from  the 
jij^jjjjju^  state,  either  through  general  or  spe- 
cial statute.  The  privilege  of  occu- 
pying a  specific  street  or  highway 
usually  requires  further  authorization,  and  it  is 
this  authorization  which  is  designated  by  the 
term  "franchise"  in  the  more  limited  sense.  In 
some  state  constitutions  the  legislature  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  granting  the  use  of  the 
streets  and  highways  without  the  consent  of  the 
local  governing  authorities,  while  in  nearly  all 
other  states  the  practise  of  the  legislature  is  to 
give  the  local  governments  control  in  this  respect. 
This  control  involves  ordinarily  the  right  of  the 
local  authorities  to  impose  such  conditions  as 
they  may  see  fit  at  the  time  the  franchise  is 
eranted.  Deviations  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
New  England  states,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  street-railway  companies  have  been  chartered 
by  special  acts  of  the  legislature. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  "direct  legislation" 
has  led  to  the  requirement,  in  various  states  and 
cities,  that  franchises  shall  be  submitted  to  pop- 
ular vote,  either  in  all  cases,  or  on  petition  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  voters.  Such  use  of 
the  referendum  is  most  common  in  the  Western 
states.  In  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah, 
for  example,  all  municipal  ordinances  are  subject 
to  the  reterenduiA  on  petition,  or  the  optional  ref- 
erendum as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  same 
requirement  is  found  in  the  San  Francisco  char- 
ter, and  in  fhe  charters  of  various  other  cities. 
In  Nebraska  and  Arizona  all  public  franchises  - 
in  cities  must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote;  in 
Montana  and  Colorado  to  the  vote  of  the  tax- 
paying  electors.  In  Iowa  one  fifth  of  the  voters 
m  any  city  may  require  any  franchise  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote. 

During  recent  years  it  has  become  quite  com- 


mon, with  a  view  to  obtain  more  favorable  terms, 
to  offer  franchises  at  public  competition.  This 
reauirement  often  applies  to  otner  classes  of 
public  utilities  as  well  as  to  street-railways.  In 
California,  Nevada,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  the 

general  state  laws  require  competitive  bidding, 
ut  contain  no  provision  specifying  the  character 
of  the  bids,  which  apparently  might,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  authorities,  be  either  in  the 
form  of  lump  sums  or  of  annual  payments.  In 
New  York  and  Louisiana  the  bids  must  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  gross  annual 
earnings.  In  Ohio  the  franchise  must  be  granted 
to  the  bidder  offering  the  lowest  rates  of  fare.  A 
similar  method  is  required  by  the  individual 
charters  of  certain  cities,  and  in  a  few  it  has  been 
adopted  voluntarily  by  local  authorities.  The 
city  ordinaril)^  reserves  the  right  to  reject  all  bids. 
State  constitutions  or  laws  usually,  tho  by  no 
means  always,  limit  the  duration  of  corporate 
charters  of  all  classes.  Such  limitations,  how- 
ever, are  ordinarily  of  a  formal  character,  and 
unless  some  action  to  the  contrary  is  taken  by 
the  state  legislature  at  the  time  of  expiration, 
a  charter  can  usually  be  renewed  by  a  simple 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  corporation.  Nevertheless,  the  limitation  on 
the  duration  of  the  charter  offers  to  the  state  the 
possibility  of  imposing  new  restric- 
Dnntiom  of  **°"®  ^  **  ^°  desires.  State  consti- 
TTuicIiiiM  t"*'*****  °'  lavrs  seldom  reserve  to  the 
state  or  local  authorities  the  right  to 
terminate  a  franchise,  or  to  revise  its 
provisions  during  the  prescribed  term,  nor  have 
the  local  authorities  in  granting  franchises  ordi- 
narily reserved  this  right.  The  most  important 
exception  to  the  statement  just  made  is  found  in 
Massachusetts.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the 
policy  in  that  commonwealth  to  grant  street-rail- 
way and  other  franchises  for  an  indefinite  term, 
subject  to  revocation  either  by  the  state  or  by  the 
local  governments. 

Many  street-railway  franchises,  particularly 
those  of  early  date,  are  i)erpetual,  and  there  is 
no  state  or  local  provision  under  which  they  can 
be  revoked  or  amended.  Where,  however,  a  cor- 
poration whose  charter  is  subject  to  revocation  or 
amendment  holds  such  an  imlimited  franchise, 
the  state  legislature  can  virtually  annul  it,  or 
change  the  terms  of  the  franchise,  through  its 
control  over  corporate  existence.  Even  if  both 
the  charter  and  the  franchise  of  a  public-service 
company  are  unlimited  in  duration,  the  state 
may,  subject  perhaps  to  certain  sdf-imposed 
limitations,  exercise,  directly  or  through  local 
governments,  its  right  of  eminent  domain  to  pur- 
chase the  property  for  public  use.  The  payment 
in  such  a  case  would  ordinarily  include  not  merely 
the  tangible  value  but  the  full  franchise  value. 
In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  where 
competitive  bidding  for  the  renewal  of  franchises 
is  required,  it  is  especially  provided  that,  if  the 
grant  is  made  to  another  person  or  corporation, 
the  new  grantee  must  buy  the  tangible  property 
of  the  former  holder  at  its  appraised  valuation. 
The  same  requirement  is  probably  intended  in 
the  Virginian  law  and  in  the  Baltimore  charter, 
by  which  competitive  bidding  is  also  required. 
An  arrangement  of  this  sort  has  the  great  merit 
that  it  largely  removes  the  discouragement  to 
improvements  which  is  otherwise  characteristic 
of  limited  franchises. 

The  rate  of  fare  on  about  two  thirds  of  the 
urban  street-railways  in  the  U.  S.  is  five  cents 
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for  any  distance  covered  by  a  single  car.  The 
journey  is  often  extended  by  means  of  transfers 
to  other  cars,  a  practise  which  will  be  fully  dis- 
cust  in  the  succeeding  section.  The  practise, 
very  common  in  Europe,  of  grading  fares  accord- 
ing to  distance  does  not  exist  in  any  proper 
sense  in  American  cities.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
strictions on  transfers  are  such  that  certain  jour- 
neys within  the  city's  limits  can  be  accomphshed 
only  by  pajring  two  fares.  Naturally  this  is 
usually  the  case  where  different  parts  of  the  city 
are  served  by  distinct  .companies.  The  most 
conspicuous  illustration  is  in  Chicago,  where  the 
railway  systems  of  the  south,  west,  and  north 
sides  are  operated  as  independent  units.  The 
one-city  one-fare  principle  is  being 
_^^  strongly  urged  for  Chicago.  Consoli- 
'"**  dation  of  street-railways  has  already 
virtually  brought  this  about  in  most 
cities.  American  street-railway  managers  very 
generally  maintain  that  the  uniform  fare  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  public  than  fares  graded  ac- 
cording to  distance. 

The  returns  nude  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  show  that 
more  than  one  third  of  all  the  operating  street-railways  in  the 
U.  S.  offer  fares  of  less  than  five  cents  to  all  of  their  patrons 
under  certain  conditions.  In  almost  all  such  cases  the  cash 
fare  fdr  a  single  trip  is  five  cents,  but  ticlcets  for  a  number 
of  trips  are  sold  at  reduced  rates.  Sometimes  these  tickets 
are  good  only  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  morning  and 
evening.  More  than  aoo  railway  companies  offer  tickets 
at  a  pnce  of  approximately  four  cents  each.  By  far  the  most 
common  practise  among  such  railways  is  to  sell  6  tickets 
for  twenty-five  cents.  Sometimes  a  further  reduction  is 
made  if  a  larger  number  of  tickets  is  bought,  ss  tickets  being 
sold  frequently  for  Si,  and  sometimes  36  or  even  more. 

A  more  important  practise  is  that  of  granting 
reduced  fares  to  school  children.  In  such  cases 
the  most  common  rate  is  two  cents  and  a  half, 
tho  sometimes  three  or  four  is  charged.  In  New 
England  it  is  almost  universal  for  street-railways 
to  carry  school  children  at  reduced  rates.  About 
sixteen  of  the  street-railway  companies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts reported  reduced  fares  for  working 
men,  the  most  common  rate  being  two  cents 
and  a  half,  altho  several  railways  reported  three 
or  four  cents.  The  most  important  company 
which  makes  special  rates  for  working  men  is 
the  Boston  &  Northern  Railway  Company,  which 
serves  many  cities  and  towns  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. Among  other  instances  of  reduced 
fares  for  working  people  may  be  mentioned  the 
practise  of  certain  railways  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania.  For  example,  two  com- 
panies centering  at  Shamokin,  and  several  others 
elsewhere,  sell  thirty  working  men's  tickets  for 
$1.  The  Detroit  &  Port  Huron  Shore  Line  and 
the  Saginaw  Valley  Traction  Company  sell  eight 
tickets  for  twenty-five  cents  to  working  men, 
while  the  railways  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  Clin- 
ton and  Dubuque,  Iowa,  make  a  two-cent-and-a- 
haUrate. 

The  fact  that  transfers  were  issued  to  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  fare  passengers  on  street- 
railways  in  1002  indicates  the  great  importance 
of  this  practise  in  connection  with 

-^^j^^  the  social  service  of  street-railways. 
""'  The  proportion  of  passengers  who 
transfer  is  highest  in  the  lai^e  cities, 
where  the  railway  lines  are  complex  and  where 
the  distances  to  be  covered  are  great.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  detailed  statistics  for  individual 
companies  ^ows  that  there  is  scarcely  an  impor- 
tant surface  railway  in  a  city  of  more  than  100,- 
000  inhabitants  which  does  not  grant  transfers 
on  an  extensive  scale. 


'      For  statistics  see  Municipal  Ownership,  page 
791. 

The  rapid  increase  in  public  ownership  has  made 
an  impression  on  private  enterprises.  More  re- 
cent private  tramway  undertakings  have  re- 
flectea  the  municipal  standard,  especially  about 
London,  where  some  splendid  private  lines  have 
been  opened.  The  fear  of  a  demand  for  public 
ownership  has  compelled  the  street-railway  com- 
panies, as  it  has  the  gas  and  electric  lighting  com- 
panies, to  do  man  V  things  which  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  insistent  sources  of  discontent 
under  private  management  was  the  bad  condi- 
tion 01  the  employees.  Their  hours  were  very 
long,  ofttimes  eighty  hours  a  week  and  some- 
times as  much  as  fourteen  hours  f>er  day.  The 
rate  of  wages  was  low.  This  led  to  constant 
friction  and  was  one  of  the  principal  catises  of 
municipalization.  The  cities  have 
■w^ugr  imiformly  corrected  such  abuses. 
Present  hours  range  from  fifty-four 
to  sixty  per  week,  with  one  day  off 
in  seven.  Wages  now  range  from  $d.  to  yd. 
(10  to  14  cents)  an  hour  for  motormen  and  4^. 
to  Ti'^-  (9  to  IS  cents)  for  conductors,  while  free 
uniforms  and  one  week's  holiday  on  pay  are 
nearly  tmiversal.  In  some  cities  special  funds 
are  set  aside  for  sickness  and  disability  and 
death,  while  recreation  rooms,  with  games, 
baths,  and  caf^,  are  found  in  pany  cities.  The 
highways  committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  estimates  that  "the  value  of  the  con- 
cessions already  made  to  the  men  in  respect  of 
increase  in  pay  or  alteration  of  hours  and  other 
matters  amounts  now  to  about  ^3  7 ,000  (S 1 80,06 1 ) 
a  year."  In  Liverpool,  according  to  Sir  Charles 
Petrie, "  the  men  have  been  provided  with  summer 
and  winter  uniforms,  and  we  are  paying  them  in 
wages  upward  of  ;£4o,ooo  ($194,660)  per  annum 
more  than  they  would  have  received  under  com- 
panies' rates." 

Gbrman  Municipal  Strbet-Railways  ' 

The  introduction  of  the  electric-railway  marks 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  street-railway 
development  in  Germany.  It  inaugurated  a 
movement  toward  municipal  ownership  and  oper- 
ation which  is  sweeping  over  the  entire  empire 
and  which  includes  not  only  the  larger  cities,  such 
as  Munich,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  Numberg. 
but  small  towns  such  as  Bonn,  Trier,  Colmar,  and 
Graudenz. 

Of  the  four  larger  cities  that  have  embarked 
upon  municipal  operation  of  street-railways,  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Frankfort  system  is 
most  favorable.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1903,  after  paying  all  operating  expenses,  there 
remained  a  surplus  of  $576,574.25.  Out  of  this 
the  fixt  charges  were  paid,  amoimting  to  $295,- 
813.65. 

From  the  remaining  $280,760.60,  the  city  con- 
tributed $15,805  toward  the  pension  fund  for  em- 
ployees, $4,057.50  toward  the  pension  fund  for 
orphans  and  widows  of  emplovees,^d  $36,250 
toward  the  repaving  and  widening  of  streets, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $224,648.10. 

In  Q>logne  the  fiscal  year  1903-4  showed  a  net 
profit  of  $130,816.06. 

'  Compiled  from  "  Municipal  Ownership  and  Operation  of 
Street  Railways  in  Germany,"  by  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Soda) 
Sdaaoe,  igot. 
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Id  Numbetg  the  financial  results  of  the  first 
■t'wo  years  of  municipal  operation  have  been  sat- 
isfactory. The  street-railway  account  is  bur- 
dened with  the  interest  and  liquidation  charges 
on  the  loan  contracted  for  the  canceling  of  the 
companies'  franchise.  This  means  an  annual  out- 
lay for  thirty  years  of  about  $138,000.  In  spite 
of  this  fixt  charge,  the  street-railway  depart- 
ment turned  over  to  the  general  city  treasurer  a 
net  profit  of  $13,669.89  in  1903,  and  $38,363.91 
in  1904. 

Fares. — Frankfort  has  a  zone  tariff  system. 
The  graduation  of  fares  is  as  follows: 

For  one  mile  and  one  fifth  or  less.  a\  cents. 

Over  one  mile  and  one  filth  and  less  than  two  mUea  and 
one  tenth.  3I  cents. 

Over  two  miles  and  one  tenth  and  less  than  three  miles, 
5  cents. 

For  every  nine  tenths  of  a  mile  over  three  miles,  il  cents. 

Cologne  has  recently  introduced  a  new  zone 
tariff  system  arranged  as  follows: 

Pare  for  1}  miles ak  cents 

Pare  for  ji  miles .,  3}  cents 

Pare  for  s{  miles 5  cents 

Fare  over  5I  miles 6\  cents 

With  every  fare  exceeding  two  cents  and  a  half 
a  free  transfer  is  issued. 

Numberg  and  Darmstadt  are  the  only  cities  of 
anjr  size  which  still  retain  the  uniform  fare  in 
their  municipal  railway  system.  The  fare  is 
two  cents  and  a  half. 

In  Barmen  the  uniform  two-cent-and-a-half 
fare  with  free  transfer  was  also  introduced  im- 
mediately after  the  municipalization  of  the  street- 
railways.  Monthly  commutation  cards  good  for 
all  portions  of  the  system  were  issued  at  $1.25. 
In  Dec,  1903,  this  system  was  replaced  by  a 
zone  tariff  under  which  the  lines  were  divided 
into  five  zones  of  two  miles  and  a  tenth  each. 
The  rate  for  each  zone  was  fixt  at  one  cent  and  a 
fourth  with  a  maximum  fare  of  two  cents  and  a 
half. 

In  Kdnigsberg  within  the  limits  of  the  citv 
the  uniform  two-cent-and-a-half  fare  is  retained; 
beyond  the  city  limits  three  cents  and  three- 
fourths  is  charged. 

Labor  Conditions  Under  Municipal  Manage- 
ment.—^^^a  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of 
municipal  operations  in  Germany  has  been  the 
betterment  of  the  labor  conditions.  The  Ger- 
man cities  undertook  without  delay  to  readjust 
the  hours  of  labor  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
ten-hour  limit  and  so  to  arrange  the  schedules 
that  this  ten-hour  service  should  be  as  continuous 
as  possible.  John  Martin. 

STRIBE-BREAKI5G:  The  most  recent  in- 
stitution for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  modem 
industrial  life  is  an  establishment  concerned  in 
strike-breaking.  This  is  an  agency  which  pro- 
vides men  to  factories,  street-car  hnes,  etc.,  the 
employees  of  which  have  gone  on  strike.  The 
strike-breakers  are  not  a  hoodlum  class,  neither 
are  they  men  looking  for  excitement  or  occasional 
work;  but  a  set  of  picked  men,  each  skilled  in  a 
particular  line  of  work.  The  agency  has  about 
225,000  men  on  its  lists  in  different  trades 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  handling  of 
such  an  army  of  workmen  -and  their  proper  pla- 
ciiu;  in  times  of  need  requires  system. 

Candidates,  in  order  to  get  their  names  on  the 
list,  must  pass  a  rigorous  examination  as  to  char- 
acter and  physical  and  professional  fitness.  A 
corps  of  twenty-three  men  is  detailed  to  examine 


candidates.  When  a  strike  is  impending  or  has 
been  declared,  this  agency  is  notified  by  the  em- 
ployers, and  it  contracts  to  supply  a  sufficient 
ntunber  of  skilled  men  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers,  and  then  selects  its  men,  each  of  whom 
must  sign  an  agreement  to  keep  at  work  on  the 
new  job  at  least  thirty  days.  Traveling  expenses 
in  addition  to  good  wages  are  paid  by  the  agency. 
The  agency  maintains  a  commissary  and  a  quar- 
termaster's departments  to  feed  and  house  the 
.strike-breakers,  and  is  able  to  fill  the  strikers' 
places  within  a  very  short  time. 

Strike-breakers  are,  however,  frequently  ex- 
posed to  violence  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  and 
their  friends.  A  department  of  protection  has 
been  formed  by  the  agency  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  its  men.  The  head  of  this  depart- 
ment is  in  touch  with  sheriffs  and  police  officials 
over  all  the  country.  His  men,  numbering  be- 
tween 500  and  600,  are  sworn  in  as  special  depu- 
ties on  each  occasion  so  as  to  have  a  legal  stand- 
ing; they  are  under  mihtary  discipline  and  must 
pass  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  for  the 
police  department  of  New  York. 

While  the  department  of  protection  is  well 
organized  and  reckless  or  irresponsible  men  are 
kept  out,  it  is  nevertheless  a  reflection  on  the 
city,  state,  or  county  to  have  need  of  this  private 
army  of  detectives  or  deputies  for  the  protection 
of  private  or  corporate  property.  The  agency 
has  succeeded  well  in  breaking  strikes,  and  has 
attained  large  financial  success.  But  it  is  open  to 
the  same  objection  as  the  Pinkertons  {q.  v.)  and 
other  private  semimilitary  organizations  within 
the  state  having  the  privileges  but  not  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  officiate. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS:  (For  a  discussion 
of  principles  involved,  see  Tradb-Unions.)  A 
strike  occurs  when  the  employees  of  an  establish- 
ment refuse  to  work  unless  the  management  com- 
plies with  some  demand.  A  lockout  occurs  when 
the  management  refuses  to  allow  the  employees 
to  work  unless  they  will  work  under  some  con- 
dition dictated  by  the  management.  In  effect 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  practically  the  same 
thing,  the  disturbances  simply  originating  with 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  case.  A  strike,  how- 
ever, is  often  really  a  lockout,  because  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  employers,  finding  a 
dull  market  and  not  wishing  to  bear  the  oppro- 
brium of  discharging  their  employees  or  sus- 
pending work,  require  some  grievous  condition 
which  causes  the  epiployees  to  strike.  The  real 
origin  of  strikes  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  always 
easily  determined. 

Strikes  are  as  old  as  labor  itself.  For  the  slave 
insurrections  and  labor  strikes  of  classic  times, 
see  Gilds.     In  Germany  we  hear  of  a  strike  in 

Breslau  among  the  journeymen  gfir- 

»,»_-      die  makers  as  early  as  1329,  and  in 

^      France  among  the  tanners  in  1349. 

According  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb, 
there  was  a  strike  and  perhaps  a  trade-union 
among  the  serving-men  of  the  cordwainers  in 
London  in  1387.  In  France  in  the  next  century 
they  seem  to  have  been  common.  In  1538  in 
England  (the  Webbs'  "History  of  Trade-tJnion- 
ism   ). 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  reports  to  Cromwell  that  twenty-one 
journeymen  shoemalcers  of  Wisbech  have  assembled  on  a 
hill  without  the  town  and  sent  three  of  their  number  to 
summon  all  the  master  shoemakers  to  meet  them,  in  order 
to  insist  upon  an  advance  in  their  wages,  threatening  that 
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"there  shall  none  come  into  the  town  to  serve  for  that  wages 
vithin  a  twelfth-month  and  a  day,  but  we  woll  have  an 
harme  or  a  leKse  of  hym,  except  they  woll  take  an  othe,  as 
we  have  doon. 

The  first  strike  in  the  United  States  was  prob- 
ably among  the  New  York  City  bakers  in  1741, 
while  in  Philadelphia  the  journeymen  shoema- 
kers conducted  a  series  of  strikes,  1796-99.  Ac- 
cording to  T.  S.  Adams  and  H.  L.  Sumner  ("La- 
bor Problems")  the  terms  "strike,"  "scab,"  and 
"general  turnout"  were  in  common  use  and 
strikes  were  "the  fashion"  bv  1835. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  (1887)  finds  records  of  1,491  strikes 
down  to  1881,  of  which  813  took  place  in  1880, 
199  took  place  from  1875  to  1879,  and  185  from 
i87otoi874;4  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  first  being  a  strike  among  the  bakers  of 
New  York  City  in  1741;  75  took  place  between 
1800  and  1850.  Of  the  1,491  stnkes,  1,089  re- 
lated to  wages;  316  succeeded,  154  were  compro- 
mised, 583  failed,  and  478  had  their  issue  un- 
known. 

Causbs  op  Strikes,  1881-1900 


Principal  Causb  or  Object 

Establishments 

involved  in 

disputes 

Establish- 
ments in- 
volved in 
disputes 

Wages 

Num- 
ber 
54.879 
9.173 
917 

Per 
cent 
46.69 
7.81 
0.78 

Num- 
ber 

664 
544 

Per 

cent 

6.68 

Other 

5. 48 

Total  wages  strikes 

64,969 

55-98 

l,9S8 

19.71 

14.944 

19.79 
3.47 

9.34 

9-33 

1.40 

93   46 

418 

Sympathetic  strikes 

Against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Adoption  of  new  scale 

4.569 

46.00 
30.  oS 

Other  causes 

100.00 

100.00 

Results  op  Stricbs  Ordbrbo  by  Labor  Organizations 
AND  Not  So  Ordbrbd 


Ybar 


j88i.. 
1889.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888. . 
1S89. . , 
1890. . . 
1891... 
1899... 
1893.., 
1894.., 
189s... 
1S96... 
1897... 
189S... 
1899-. . 
X900.. . 

Total. 


999 
9l8 
971 
919 
361 
760 
95  J 
616 
794 
1.306 
1,984 

9 : 
906 

847 

658 

669 

596 

638 

1,115 

1,164 


Per  cent  of  estab- 
lishments in 
which  strikes  or- 
dered by  labor 
oiBanizations — 


•a  >, 

I -St 
Sg. 


.46 
.56 

.96 

•  50 

.46 

■  J9 
•99 

.37 

■  17 
.  10 

■  7S 

•  67 

■  OS 
55 

•  51 

•  IS 
,19 
•95 


14.457  59.86  13.60  33. 541    8,396 


97.93 
34.06 
17.35 
40.9s 
25.80 
46.05 
44-43 
38.84 
33.09 
35.84 
S3  44 
Si.  99 
35.17 
48.98 
30.70 

94.13 
9. 48 
99.99 


949 
936 
907 

904 
984 
673 
483 
988 

351 
595 

439 
380 
399 
501 
555 

489 
418 
689 
6iS 


Percent  of  estab- 
lishments in 
which  strikes  not 
ordered  bjr  labor 
organizations — 


6Y 


35.56 


9. OS 


43.08 
SI. 49 
69.68 
6a. 31 
66.7a 
SO. 97 
65.80 
66.14 
40.81 
51.69 
51.56 
59.65 
65.39 
43.94 
63.61 
54.38 
56.63 
58.40 
48.59 
63.03 


Austria 
(From     "Die    Arbeitseinstellungen    und 

Oesterreich,"  in  1904    and  X005,  9  vols.,  issued  by 
Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium.) 


the 


i 

•Cn 

Strikes 

STRIS.BSS 

Year 

1 
1 

1- 

1 

mo. 

•Si 
11 

8 

1 

i.  0 

if 

^-0 

^•s 

•^3 

&i 

0>g 

Is 

1894  . 

179 

9,S49 

67,061 

69.5 

79S.416 

95.0 

97.9 

9. a 

37-3 

'S'!  • 

309 

874 

a8,65a 

59-9 

300,348 

96-8 

94-9 

ia.8 

60. ■; 

I8g6  . 

30s 

1.499 

66,934 

65. 7 

899.939 
368,098 

91. 0 

16.4 

4-6 

6a. 8 

'S'2  • 

346 

851 

38,467 

59 -o 

17. s 

17. 0 

15-7 

47-8 

1898  . 

955      885 

39.658 

S9.9 

393.619 

18.8 

41. a 

8-4 

66.* 

1899  - 

311 

1.330 

54,763 

bo.  a 

1,099,937 

l?-4 

4?-o 

10.  a 

73.0 

J900  . 

303 

1.003 

10s, ia8 

"2-3 

3.483.963 

ao.a 

44-9 

4.7 

85.S 

1901  . 

970 

?19 

94.870 

.18.  S 

157.744 

ao.7 

36., 

30. 1 

47-S 

X909  . 

964 

1,184 

37.471 

44-0 

984,046 

19-7 

39.0 

13. «« 

S»-7 

•903  . 

394 

1.731 

46,91s 

60.5 

500,567 

17.3 

43-5 

lO.O 

68.0 

J904  . 

Hi 

9.704 

64,997 

64.3 

606,699 

94.4 

44-4 

1S.6 

r.:i 

1905  . 

686 

3.803 

99.591 

63.6 

1.15 1.3 10 

91.8 

51.9 

14.0 

90.7 

41.7 

10.9 

69.3 

Grbat  Britain 

(From  "Rtpert  oh  Stnkes  and  Lodumts  "  and  in  "ConciUatioms 

ana  ArbUratum  Boards  in  tht  Unittd  Kingdom .  <90S."  ptb- 

hslud  by  tht  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  &f  Trad*,  t 

["Aggregate  working-days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown 

out  of  work"  includes  the  aggregate  duration  in  each  year  oC 

disputes  which  began  in  previous  years  and  extended  beyond 

the  year  in  which  they  began,  and  excludes  the  duration  in 

1906  of  disputes  which  began  in  1905.] 


Year 

Strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs 

Strikers 
and  em- 

out 

Other 
em- 
ploye« 
thrown 
out  of 
work 

Total 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work 

Aggrc^te 
working- 
days  lost 

by  all  em- 
ployees 

thrown  out 

1901 

1909 

1903 

1904 

190s 

649 

387 
355 
358 

111.437 
116,894 

68,109 

30,898 
95,850 

179.546 

956,667 

116,901 

87,308 

93.S03 

4.143. 9S7 
3,479.955 
9.338.66S 
1.484,330 
9,470.189 

Italy 
(.From  statistics  of  the  "  Minislerio  di  AfricoUura.  Industria 
e  Commercio,  Direeione  General*  deUa  Statistita,  1906.") 
Strikes  in  Agriculture 


Year 


188 1. 
i88a. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1S86. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1S90. 
189 1. 
1899. 
1893. 
1894. 
189s. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1199. 
1900. 
1901. 
1909. 
1903. 


Total. 


Total 
strikes 


63 

17 

9 

S 

4 

8 

34 

10 

18 

8 

7 

< 

13 

36 

9 

37 

69^ 

991 

47 


Strikes 
for  which 

striken 

were 
reported 


36 
16 
8 
5 

4 

7 

94 

,1 
8 
6 

1 

19 
36 

A 

699 

931 

47 


1,130 


Strikers 


100 

9,300 

963 

945 

8,857 
3.846 
9.373 

1.366 
■1,087 
1.950 

7.795 
3.S04 

19,390 

4,748 

1.765 

loe 

94.135 
8.495 
i.»9S 

19,517 

939,985 
146.599 

99,507 


^491,616 


Aggregate 

days  of 

work  lost 


300 
4.400 

I,8l9 

>4S 

53.761 
9,633 
3.78s 
1.366 

*.8ao 

8,490 

33.877 

7.133 

1.718.370 

43.058 

»o,s6$ 

100 

3as,c90 

83,833 

7.475 

79.0S7 

9.931.766 

9.014,833 

34i.«47 


7.693,416 


55.39 


■In  one  strike  the  number  of  families  taking  put  was  r«> 
ported. 
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Italy 
Strikes  in  Industkibs  Other  than  Agriculture 


Year 


1879 

1880 

1881 

l88i 

1883 

1884 

i88s 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

189} 

1893 

1894 

189s 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1903 

«903 

Total 


Total 
strikes  > 


3» 
»7 
44 
47 
73 
81 
89 
96 
69 
lOI 

196 
J39 
J3J 
119 
13  « 
109 
ia6 
310 
»17 
as* 

383 

1,043 

810 

549 


S.367 


Strikes  which — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


4 
4 
5 

10 

16 
33 
14 
9 
33 
13 
'i 
IS 
34 
34 
35 
41 
79 
70 
70 
80 

113 
394 
165 
106 


1.368 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 


16 
39 
34 
33 
39 
39 
40 
6j 
58 
51 
33 
46 
39 
39 
51 
60 
68 

69 

438 
363 

'9* 


1.944 


38 
36 
39 
45 
67 
81 
86 
96 
68 
99 
135 

\u 

117 

137 

103 

136 
310 
917 
356 
359 
383 
1.043 
810 
549 


5.330 


Men 


561,433 


Strikers 


Women 


314.584 


Children 


Total 


4.011 
5.900 
8,373 
S.854 

Z3,90O 

»3.9«7 
34.166 
16.9s  I 
35,037 
38.974 
33.333 
38.403 
34.733 
30.800 
33.109 
37.595 
19.307 
96.051 
76,570 
35.70s 
43.194 
80.858 
196.540 
197.S14 
109,337 


106.635     1,308,049 


Strikes 
for  which 
days  lc36t 
were  re- 
ported 


38 

36 

38 

45 

65 

78 

83 

95 

66 

95 

"3 

139 

133 

114 

133 

103 
136 
310 
317 
356 
»S9 
383 
1.043 
810 
549 


S.184 


_  ite 
.vs  of 
workhKt 


31.896 

91.899 

9S.S/8 

3S.1I9 

111.697 

149-3  IS 

344.393 

S6.77» 

*l8,6l> 

191,104 

>iS.88o 

167.637 

»S«.OS9 

316.907 

«34.33J 

333. »6l 

135,968 

1.153.S03 

I.II3.535 

339.393 

331.590 

493.09s 

3,146.184 

».S3».33i 

1.S39.39S 


13,303,366 


>  Including  143  strikes  the  resulta  of  which  were  not  reported. 


'  Not  reported  from  1879-93. 


Netherlands 
[Strikes  due  to  two  or  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  do  not  agree  with 

those  for  other  tables.] 


Cause  or  Object 


For  increase  of  waRcs 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Other  disputes  concerning  wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Trade-unionism 

For  reinstatement  of  employees. 

Regulations  governing  work 

Other  causes 

Not  reported 

Total 


Total  strikes 


Num- 
ber 


65 
8 

35 
7 
6 

33 


198 


Percent 
of  total 
report- 
ing 
cause 


33.83 
4.04 

13.63 
3.  S3 
3.03 

11.63 


Strikes  for 
which  number 

of  establish- 
ments involved 

was  reported 


Strikes 


64 

8 

34 

6 

6 

»3 

30 
40 


Bstab- 
Ush- 
ments 


356 

8 

35 

45 
17 
93 

30 
S3 


Strikes  for 

'which  number 

of  strikers 

was  reported 


Strikes 


6S 

8 

35 

7 

6 

93 


458 


Strikers 


3.647 

136 

953 

457 

344 

393 

1.187 

1,096 

IS 


7.118 


Strikes  for 
which  aggregate 
days  CM  dura- 
tion was 
reported 


Strikes 


63 
8 

93 
6 

4 


37 


18S 


Aggre- 
gate 
days  of 

dura- 
tion 


Suc- 
ceeded 


1,363 
345 
339* 
145 
310 
477, 
5S8; 
838. 


I 

I 


4.176A 


Strikes 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 


Summary  or  Lockouts,  190  i  to  1905 


Year 


1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
190S 


Total 
lockouts 


7 
14 
14 
17 

6 


Lockouta  for  which 

number  of  estab- 

Itshmenta  involved 

was  reported 


Lock- 
outs 


5 

14 

■3 
17 
5 


Estab- 

lish- 

menta 

involved 


5 

IS 

94 

74 

S 


Lockouta  for  which 

number  of  persons 

locked  out  was 

reported 


Lock- 
outs 


6 
14 
14 
16 

6 


Persons 

locked 

cut 


3.381 

Ii03I 

6.7S4 
3.707 


Lockouta  for  which 

aggregate  days  of 

duration  was 

reported 


Lock- 
outa 


14 

Jiynfreu 


Aggre- 
<!at«days 
of  dura- 
tion 


380 
519 
»93t 


Lockouta  which — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


S 

7 
9 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 
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Gbrmany 

(From  "Streilcs  and  AuspenunKen.  1905."  Kaiserliches  Statistischea  Amt) 


Striki 

!S 

Lockouts 

1 
'C 

Strikes  whict 

•s 

1 

5 

Total 
em- 
ployees 

S 

1 

Lockouts  which — 

.0 
43  7 

Total 
em- 
ployees 

Yrar 

Succeeded 

Succeeded 
partly 

Succeeded 

Succeeded 
partly 

Persons 

m  estab- 
lish- 
ments 
affected 

Strikers 

inestab- 

Vsh- 

ments 

afiected 

8.390 

locked 
out 

1 

1 

•MI 

•sl 

1. 

£ 
2 

■sl 

1 

"3 

1 
2 

"Si 

1 

1 
S5 

Per  cent  of 
total  lock- 
outs 

1899- ••• 

i.aSS 

as.7 

4a9 

33-3 

7.1J1 

356,858 

99,338 
l3a,8o3 

33 

6 

36.1 

9 

III 

5.398 

1900 

«.433 

a  75 

18.9 

SOS 

3Sa 

7,740 

398.819 

35 

"3 

37.1 

17 

607 

aa,462 

9.08s 

1901 

1.0S6 

aoo 

a8s 

a7.0 

4,S6l 

141, aao 

SS,36a 

35 

l6 

45-7 

8 

33.9 

338 

7.980 

5.4M 

190a 

1.060 

aa8 

ai.S 

as  5 

aa.a 

3.437 

131.086 

53,91a 

46 

30 

65.3 

7 

15.3 

948 

18,705 

10,30s 

1903 

1,374 
1,870 

300 

ai.R 

444 

3a-3 

7,000 

198,636 

8S.603 

70 

36 

5J.4 

JS 

31.4 

I.714 

53.541 

35,373 

1904 

449 

34.0 

688 

368 

10.3a  1 

373,364 

113.480 
408.145 

lao 

44 

36.7 

33 

37.5 

I.IIS 

36.31a 
188.536 

33,760 

i>8,665 

190J 

3.403 

Sa8 

aa.o 

971 

40.4 

14,481 

776.984 

354 

65 

as. 6 

147 

57-9 

3.8S9 

Great  Britain 


Industry 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding. . 

Textile  trades 

Clothing  trades 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous  trades 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

.Total 


1901 


104 

3  10 
103 
96 

39 

30 
65 

S 

643 


Strikes  and  lockouts 


1903 


39 
1 68 
71 
83 
33 
14 
41 
4 


44 
135 
87 
55 
as 
15 
33 
4 


387 


37 
113 

75 

S3 

36 


1905 


31 
106 
70 
67 
39 
II 

39 
5 


358 


Employees  thrown  out  of  work 


9.797 

113,981 

33,489 

16,609 

4,135 

9,683 

10,489 

364 


179.546 


1903 


5.356 

308.536 

15.914 

16.706 

3,790 

1,590 

3,679 

3,106 


356.667 


3.663 

63.578 

33.380 

.9.458 

3.476 

3.173 

3..t63 

711 


116.901 


1904 


8.607 

46.387 

13,130 

13,048 

1,448 

1.759 

3,794 

45 


87,308 


1905 


6,637 

44,791 

13,753 

15,786 

J,S40 

3,113 

7,159 

735 


93,503 


By  Principal  Causes,  1901  to  1905 


Principal  Causes  or  Objects 


Wages 

Houn  of  labor 

Employment  of  particular  classes  or 
persons 

Working  arraneements.  rules,  and  dis- 
cipline  

Trade-unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes 

Total 


403 
39 

84 

79 

38 

6 

4 


64a 


Strikes  and  lockouts 


1901       1903       1903       1964       1905 


367 


S8 

64 
39 


333 

17 


56 

35 


387 


333 
13 

46 

47 
15 


355 


33s 
■  4 


3S8 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out 


1901  1903  1903  1904  1905 


58.865 
4.198 

10,534 

33,18s 

11,531 

1.890 

1.344 


111.437 


56.733 
3,044 

11.436 

19,849 

35.489 

14 

359 


116,834 


49.557 
4,108 

7,83a 

13.609 
17.603 


817 


33.783 
1.970 

6.08 1 

7.601 
7.935 


56.380 


38.737 
3,145 

6,408 

S.S46 

9.377 

«43 

4.197 


67.653 


Results.  1901  to  1905 

■  The  figures  for  years  previous  to  1905  have  been  revised  to  include  the  results  of  disputes  terminated  after  the  reports  of 

those  years  were  published,] 


Rbsult 

Strikes  and  lockouts 

Strikers  and  employees  locked  out 

1901 

1903 

■903 

1904 

1905 

190 1 

1903 

1903 

1904 

190s 

•*3 
384 
193 

3 

108 
306 

135 

3 

lis 
III 

I 

6a 
180 
iia 

I 

70 
166 
118 

4 

30.591 

38.701 

41.575 

S70 

37,187 

37,187 

43.141 

309 

39.167 

44.956 

19,370 

33 

15.413 

33,500 

17,441 

a6 

33,943 

544 

Total     

643 

443 

387 

355 

358 

111,437 

•»jft*?.4u 

/  «J*lS^ 

■g.S^ 

67,653 

|«^  and  Lockouts      ^jjg    ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF    SOCIAL    REFORM 
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(Prom  "Statistique  des  Graves  en  Belgique,  1896-1900,"  published  by  the  Belgian  Labor  Department) 
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Group  of  Trades 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying. . 

Metal  trades 

Textile  trades 

Transport  tiades 

Printing  and  paper 
trades 

Wood-working  and  fur- 
nishing trades 

Chemical,  glass-  and  pot 
tery  trades 

Pood  and  tobacco 
trades 

Leather  trades 

Other  trades 

Total 


L  Number  of  disputes 


1896      1897      1898      1899       1900 


8 
38 
II 
4» 

3 

3 

7 
7 

3 

10 

7 


6 
54 


4 
33 


16 


4 
18 


29 
9 


S 
36 


4 

7 

IS 

6 
8 
9 


146 


II.  Number  of  work-people  directly  affected  by  disputes 


1S96 


555 

10.794 

J. 340 

6,>i8 

64 

97 

1,763 

S>5 

77 
4S6 
31S 


1897 

1898 

1899 

"5 

>7.976 

1,989 

1,901 

44 

1,454 
6,4»9 
1.31S 
1.137 
130 

419 

47.9*4 

I, 111 

3,561 

543 

46 

S88 

550 

637 

110 

33» 

1.595 

1.607 

»,59» 

405 

U7 

1,113 

341 

4 
86 

980 
1,148 

35,958 

13,101 

57.931 

640 

7.»oj 

4.40> 

13.7*3 

168 


1.376 
43S 

187 

3i« 

1.357 


3».44S 


Pramcb 
(Prom  Statistics  of  the  Ministire  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie.  et  des  Postes.  Diiection  du  Travail) 


Year 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Strikes 


391 
405 
476 
356 
368 
739 
903 
5»3 
5" 
567 

1.036 

830 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


1. 731 
1.398 
3,178 
3,5*8 

4,388 
10,353 
6.970 
1.830 
3.346 
17.350 


Strikers 


S4.S76 

45.801 

49.851 

68,87s 

83.065 

176,773 

333,714 

111,414 

313.704 

133.151 

371.097 

177.666 


Aggregate 
days  of 
work 
lost  by  em- 
ployees 
thrown  out 
of  work 


1.063, 

617, 

644. 

780, 

1.316, 

3.S50, 

3.760, 

1.863, 

4.675. 

3.441. 

3.934, 

3.746, 


,480 
.469 
.168 
944 
i3o6 
.734 
,577 
050 
,081 
944 
884 
684 


Strikes 
which — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


84 
100 
117 
68 
75 
180 
305 
114. 
Ill 
133 

X 


Suc- 
ceeded 

partly 


"9 
117 

133 
133 
"3 
383 
360 

\u 

333 

394 
361 


Strikers  in  strikes 
which — 


Succeeded 


13,897 
8.565 
11.579 
19.838 
JO,594 
3 1. 13 1 
34.316 
9.3*4 
33.533 
13.536 
53.555 
33,873 


Succeeded 
pwtly 


»4.7«4 

30,671 

17.0S7 

38,767 

33.546 

134.767 

140.358 

44.38* 

160.890 

89.736 

168.034 

135.016 


STRONG,  REV.  CHARLES:  Founder  of  Aus- 
tralian Church  (Liberal),  Melbourne,  in  i88«; 
bom  The  Manse,  Dailly,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
Sept.  »6,  1844.  Formerly  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man in  Glasgow  and  (1875-84)  in  Melbourne. 
Resigned  ana  founded  a  free  church,  1885,  and 
president  of  CkiUingwood  Working  Men's  Club,  a 
founder  of  Collingwood  Creche,  and  of  (Conva- 
lescent Home  for  Men.  Vice-president  of  Anti- 
Sweating  League  and  member  of  Royal  Commis- 
sions on  Non-employment  and  on  Bibte  in  State 
Schools.  Member  of  State  Commissions'on  Cause 
and  Cure  of  Inebriety.  President  of  Criminology 
Society.  (Chairman  of  Peace  Society.  Editor  of 
Australian  Herald.  Author  of  various  religious 
works.  Address:  Avoca  Street,  South  Yarra, 
Australia. 

STRONG,  JOSIAH:  President  of  the  American 
Institute' of  Social  Service;  bom  Jan.  19,  1847, 
at  Naperville,  111.  Attended  public  school  at 
Hudson,  Ohio;  graduated  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, 1869;  studied  at  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1869-71.  Missionary  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
chaplain  of  Western  Reserve  University,  1873- 
1876;  pastor  Sandusky,  Ohio,  1876-81;  secretary 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  Ohio,  1881-84;  pas- 
tor Vine  Street  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  vmtil 
1886,  when  he  published  "Our  Cotmtry,"  which 


has  had  a  remarkable  influence  with  a  circulation 
of  over  175,000,  and  been  translated  in  several 
European  langtiages.  Secretaiy  of  Evangelical 
Alliance  for  XJnited  States,  1886-98.  Becoming, 
however,  more  deeply  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions than  his  associates  in  the  alliance,  he  found- 
ed with  Dr.  Tolman  a  league,  which  in  1902 
became  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service 
(q.  v.),  which  has  led  to  similar  institutes  in 
other  countries  (see  SociAi.  Institutes),  and  in 
1907  organized  with  Dr.  Tolman  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety  Devices  and  Industrial  Hy- 
giene. 

Dr.  Strong  has  thtis  stated  his  social  views: 

The  "kingdom  of  (Sod,"  which  was  the  great  burden  cf 
Jesus's  message  to  the  world,  was  his  social  idtal.  It  was  a 
vision  of  civilization  perfected,  of  heaven  come  to  earth. 
Just  so  far  and  fast  as  (rod's  will  is  done  among  men  as  it  is 
among  angeb,  so  far  and  so  fast  will  the  "  Ungdoine  oomc." 

I  believe  that  Jesus's  teaching  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God  affords  the  true  social  ideal,  lays  down  the  fundamental 
laws  and  principles  by  the  application  cf  which  akne  can  the 
great  social  problems  be  solved,  supplies  the  needed  enthusi- 
asm, and  inspires  complete  assurance  that  this  social  idekl 
will  ultimately  be  fully  realised.  That  is,  the  kingdom  of 
(Jod;  as  Jesus  taught  it.  affords  the  aim.  the  method,  the 
power,  and  the  necessary  confidence  for  the  transformatioa 
of  the  worid. 

Author:  "Our  Country."  1886;  "The  New  Era." 
1893  (50,000  copies);  "The  Twentieth-Century 
City,"  1898;  "Expansion"  and  "Religious  Move- 
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ments  for  Social  Betterment,"  looo;  "The  Times 
and  Young  Men,"  1901 ;  *'  The  Next  Great  Awak- 
ening," 1902;  "Social  Progress,"  1904-5,  and 
1906;  "The  Challenge  of  the  City,"  1907.  Ad- 
dress: 231-241  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York. 

SUBSIDIES:  Aid  granted  to  individuals  or 
corporations  chiefly  to  encourage  manufacture 
and  transportation,  principally  in  the  form  of 
relief  from  taxation,  of  land  grants,  or  of  sub- 
vention in  money.  This  last  is  the  usual  meaning 
in  which  the  term  is  now  used,  and  the  only  one 
considered  in  this  article.  (See  also  Bounties; 
Land;  Public  Domain.) 

The  most  important  modem  subsidies  have 
been  to  railways  and  steamship  companies. 

England  has  granted  no  railway  subsidies  ex- 
cept in  Ireland.  France  defrayed  about  half  the 
original  cost  of  her  railways,  and  this  system  has 
been  largely  followed  in  Austria,  Russia,  south- 
em  Europe,  and  British  India.  In  the  United 
States  railway  subsidies,  in  the  form  of  land 
grants  mainly,  have  been  very  extensive.  (See 
Railways.) 

_  Great  Britain. — Ship  stores  have  been  free 
since  the  time  of  the  Armada;  but  George  II. 
granted  a  direct  bounty  to  aid  shipping  in  1730. 
Its  purpose  was  to  encourage  herring  fisheries 
and  thus  indirectly  to  train  sailors  and  marines 
for  the  navy.  Since  that  time  Great  Britain  has 
almost  continuously  aided  her  shipping  cor- 
■  porations,  partly  for  the  encouragement  of  British 
trade,  but  chieny  to  maintain  emcient  communi- 
cation with  her  colonies.  The  latter  object  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  United  Kingdom  since 
in  times  of  war,  e.  g.,  the  Crimean  and  the  Sepoy 
Rebellion.  In  the  Boer  War  (i 899-1 900)  Eng- 
land was  able  to  transport  a  vast  army  within  a 
short  time  to  a  distance  of  6,000  miles,  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  supplies.  While  vast  sums 
Iiave  been  spent  in  subsidies,  English  statesmen 
believe  that  they  have  been  good  investments. 
In  1901  the  government  paid  £874,155  to  twenty 
steamship  lines;  the  Ctmard  Line  alone  receives 
since  1902  ;£i 50,000  annually. 

Germany  pays  to  three  lines  about  10,175,000 
marks  for  carrying  mails  to  America,  Australia, 
East  Asia,  and  East  Africa,  besides  granting  other 
benefits  in  the  form  of  release  from  import  duties 
and  reduction  in  freight  on  railroads,  etc.,  in  all 
materials  used  in  ship-building.  France  has  been 
anxious  to  build  up  a  mercantile  marine,  and  is 
paying  about  45,150,000  francs  annually  to  ship- 
ping corporations,  besides  granting  premiums  to 
ship-builders.  Austria,  too,  paid  about  $1 ,600,000 
and  Hungary  over  $400,000  in  1901.  More 
recently  Hungary  has  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Cunard  hne  for  a  fortnightly  service  from 
Fiume.  Italy  has  paid  subsidies  for  navigation 
and  construction  since  1885,  and  paid  for  the 
former  nearly  $30^,000  and  for  the  latter  about 
$20,250  in  1897 ;  this  sum  has  since  been  increased. 
She  paid  about  20,000,000  lires  in  1906.  Japan 
pays  heavy  bounties  on  navigation  and  construc- 
tion since  1897.  Since  igoo  she  pays  over  $2,- 
162,200  to  the  lines  running  to  Europe,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle.  Denmark,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  pay  only  a  fair  return  for  the 
carrying  of  mail. 

Railroads  are  subsidized  in  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean country  by  having  the  capital  for  construc- 
tion advanced  by  the  State.  England  has  sub- 
sidized the  Canadian  Pacific  line.     The   U.  S. 


have  made  grants  of  vast  tracts  of  land  to  nearly 
every  railroad  in  the  West;  the  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities have  offered  additional  inducements. 
The  Central  &  Union  Pacific  alone  received 
30,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  a  subsidy  of  $25,000 
per  mile  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  with  the  more  or 
less  tacit  understanding  that  it  would  never  be 
repaid.  The  subsidies  to  railroads  have,  how- 
ever, served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  opening  the 
vast  lands  of  the  West,  and  thus  enriching  the 
whole  covmtry ;  while  the  aid  to  shipping  corpora- 
tions has  been  of  no  value. 

The  U.  S.  have  granted  ship  subsidies  since 
1845.  Prom  that  time  to  1858  they  amounted 
to  about  $15,000,000.  From  1867-7^  another 
sum  of  $4,583,000  was  granted  to  a  single  com- 
pany; and  another  company  received  $250,000 
per  annum.  In  1891  a  new  arrangement  was 
made ;  mail  is  now  paid  for  by  mileage  at  a  fixt 
rate.  On  Feb.  15,  igo6,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  granting  $50,000,000  in  aid  of 
mercantile  marine  enterprises  for  twenty  years. 
The  grants  to  railroads  have  been  much  larger 
and  have  produced  better  results. 

SUFFRAGE,  THE,  HT  VARIOUS  COUH- 
TRIES:  Every  country  has  certain  legal  disabil- 
ities, e.  g.,  for  crime,  military  or  civil  service,  re- 
ceiving relief  from  poor  funds,  etc. ;  these  are  not 
stated  here,  but  only  the  general  requirements. 

Argentine  Republic. — Universal  male  suffrage 
for  sJl  native  or  naturalized  citizens  at  least 
twenty-one  years  old. 

Australia. — Laws  made  by  the  separate  states. 
New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  have  uni- 
versal male  and  female  suifr^e  for  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Tasmania  universal 
male  and  female  suffrage  for  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, but  a  property  qualification  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  applicable  to  both  sexes.  Queensland 
has  a  property  qualification  for  male  suffrage. 
South  Austraha  and  Western  Australia  have  a 
property  qualification  for  both  men  and  women. 
Victoria  has  a  property^  qualification  for  men  of 
little  education ;  professional  men  are  freed  from 
that. 

Austria. — Universal,  equal,  and  direct  male  for 
citizens  twenty-four  years  of  age  (by  law  of 
November,  1906.) 

I^elgium. — -For  Chamber  of  Representatives: 
every  male  citizen  twenty-five  years  of  age,  one 
vote.  Every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age  owning  real  estate  to  the  taxable  value  of 
2,000  francs,  or  has  a  corresponding  income  from 
such  property,  or  has  for  at  least  two  years  de- 
rived not  less  than  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian 
funds  either  directly  or  through  the  savings- 
bank,  has  two  votes ;  every  citizen  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  who  has  children — whether  married 
or  widowed — and  pays  at  least  5  f  r.  in  income  tax, 
has  also  two  votes.  Every  citizen  at  least  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  who  has  received  a  diploma 
of  higher  or  a  certificate  of  higher  secondary  in- 
struction, or  has  filled  an  oflice  or  is  engaged  in 
private  professional  practise  implying  at  least 
average  higher  instruction,  has  three  votes.  For 
the  senators  who  are  elected  the  same  conditions 
are  required  with  the  additional  specification 
that  electors  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 
No  citizen  has  more  than  three  votes. 

Brazil. — Every  male  citizen  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  duly  enrolled,  has  one  vote,  except 
beggars,  illiterates,  and  members  of  monastic 
orders  under  vows  of  obedience. 
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Canada. — ^The  franchise  is  controlled  by  the 
different  provinces;  but  it  is  practically  universal 
on  condition  of  certain  property  qualifications. 

Cape  Colony. — Property  and  educational  quali- 
fications for  men. 

Chile. — Universal  male  with  educational  quali- 
fication for  citizens  twenty-one  years  old. 

Denmark. — Universal  male  for  citizens  thirty 
years  old. 

Finland. — Universal  male  and  female  for  citi- 
zens twenty-four  years  old. 

France. — Universal  male  for  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

Germany. — Universal  male  for  citizens  twenty- 
five  years  old  for  the  Imperial  Diet  or  Reichstag. 
The  individual  states  have  separate  election  laws 
for  their  respective  Landtage  or  state  legislatures, 
altho  most  of  the  states  in  South  Germany  have 
or  are  following  the  example  of  Bavaria  (law  of 
April  6,  1906)  in  giving  the  franchise  to  every 
citizen  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Prussia  has  peculiar  election  laws.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Abgeordneten  Haus  are  elected  indi- 
rectly, by  electors  or  Wahlmdnner,  who  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  property  qualifications  in 
such  wise  that  one  third  is  elected  by  the  few  rich 
peijple  who  pay  one  third  of  the  total  taxes;  one 
third  by  the  larger  class  that  pays  the  second 
third;  and  one  third  by  the  smallest  taxpayers. 
One  Wahlmann  is  elected  for  every  250  souls. 
Every  male  citizen,  qualified  to  vote  in  his  mu- 
nicipality or  village,  is  called  Urwdhler,  and  en- 
titled to  vote  for  the  direct  electors  or  Wahlmdn- 
ner. Age  requirement  in  each  case  twenty-five 
years.  The  election  laws  of  Saxony  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Prussia. 

Great  Britain. — (See  United  Kingdom.) 

Greece. — Universal  manhood  suffrage. 

Hungary. — Citizens  twenty  years  old  and  pay- 
ing at  least  a  low  amount  of  taxes.  Is  agitating 
universal  male  suffrage. 

Sjtaly. — Has  male  suffrage;  age  requirement 
t\venty-one  years  of  all  citizens;  also  educational 
or  property  Qualifications. 

Japan. — Male  suffrage  for  citizens  twenty-five 
years  old;  property  qualifications,  ten  yen  in  land 
or  direct  taxes. 

Mexico. — All  respectable  adult  male  citizens 
may  vote. 

Netherlands,  The. — All  male  citizens  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  self-supporting,  and  paying  at 
least  one  florin  in  taxes. 

Norway. — Universal  male  suffrage  for  citizens 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Portugal. — Male  citizens  twenty-one  years  old, 
with  the  necessary  educational  and  property 
qualifications. 

Rumania. — Educational  and  property  quali- 
fications for  adult  male  citizens.  Three  classes  of 
electors  as  in  Prussia.     (See  Germany.) 

Russia. — Educational  and  property  require- 
ments. 

Servia. — Male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  paying  1 5  francs  in  taxes  or  over. 

Spain. — Universal  male  suffrage  for  citizens 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Sweden. — -Native  male  citizens,  twenty-one 
years  old,  with  fairly  high  property  requirements. 

Switzerland. — Universal  male  suffrage  for  citi- 
zens twenty-one  years  old. 

United  Kingdom. — Every  adult  male  citizen 
may  vote  who  pays  at  least  £xo  rent  a  year;  or 
has  a  freehold  to  the  value  of  40;.  per  annum; 
or  lands  in  life  tenure  or  leasehold  for  sixty  years 


to  the  annual  value  of  £5  or  over.  Residence 
within  the  district  is  required  for  six  months  in 
England  and  one  year  in  Scotland. 

United  States. — Universal  male  suffrage  for 
citizens  twenty-one  years  old.  The  states  have 
various  additional  requirements  and  rights.  Res- 
idence required  in  the  state  is  usually  one  year. 
in  the  county  six  months,  in  the  district  thirty 
days.  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  have 
female  suffrage  in  state  elections.  Many  other 
states  allow  women  to  vote  in  school  elections. 
A  few  states,  e.  g.,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  give 
the  franchise  to  aliens  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens. 

SUICIDES  (for  number  of  suicides  in  the 
United  States,  see  Crime,  p.  336):  Suicides  seem 
on  the  increase. 

United  States. — Per  100,000  of  population,  es- 
timated from  statistics  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

i88s '1.73  '903 10.76 

1890 4.19  1904 "'^9 

1895 8.37  190S 12.08 

1900 8.8s  1906 11.05 

1  Probably  less  fully  reported. 

Frederic  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Life-insurance  Company,  gives  the  foUo'wing 
rate  per  100,000  of  population  in  fifty  cities  of 
the  U.S.: 


1890. 
1891. 
1893. 
1893. 
1894. 
189s. 
1896. 


13. 0 
14.0 
13.0 

'5  9 
»5.5 
15.6 
IS-9 


1897 17.3 

1898 17.3 

1899 16.0 

1900 15.8 

1901 16.6 

1903 17.0 


1877-81 31.0 

1883-86 39.0 

1887-91 25.4 

1893-96 36.1 


Great  Britain. — Osroners'  returns  per  100,000 
of  population : 

1863 6.71      1893 8.6> 

1873 6.3J       1903 10.43 

1883 7.30  1904 9.8s 

German  Empire. — ^The  Statistical  Year  Book 
of  the  (jerman  Empire  gives  the  annual  averages 
per  100,000  of  population  for  the  following  given 
periods  in  cities  of  over  15,000  (higher  than  the 
rate  for  the  country) : 

1897— 1901 34  •$ 

1903 36.3 

1903 36.4 

190^ 15.0 

In  France  the  growth  of  population  since  1830 
has  been  100  per  cent,  but  the  number  of  sui- 
cides is  said  to  have  increased  by  245  per  cent. 
In  Belgium  the  suicide  rate  has,  in  the  same  time, 
quintupled.  In  Prussia,  while  the  p>opulation  in- 
creaseo  0.98  per  cent,  suicides  increased  i.oj;  of 
Italy  the  population  rate  was  0.7,  the  suicide 
1.28;  of  France  0.07,  and  2.06;  of  Sweden  0.81, 
and  1.5. 

According  to  Hoffman  (see  above),  based  on  the 
census  of  1900,  suicides  in  the  U.  S.  were: 

In  Cities  per  100.000  PopuLATtoN.  1905 
(Estimated  from  the  census) 


San  Francisco 50.44 

Denver 33.37 

Newark,  N.J 28.11 

St.  Louis 34 .  80 

Chicago 33.30 

Milwaukee 33.46 

Cincinnati 31.97 

Indianapolis 3 1 .  50 

Jersey  City 20.88 

Cleveland 30.74 

New  York  (Manhattan)  30 .  56 


Pittsburg i«.4T 

New  Orleans 16.36 

Kansas  City 15.31 

Baltimore 14.90 

Louisville 14.46 

Philadelphia 14.00 

Boston 13.86 

New  York  (Braoklyn).  13.18 

Detroit 9.11 

Pall  River 3 .  50 
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According  to  a  table  compiled  bv  George  M. 
Gould,  M.D.  ("Biographic  Clinics,  vol.  v.,  p. 
Z93),  from  data  mainly  supplied  him  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  suicides  per  million  in 
various  countries  are  as  follows : 


COUMTRY 


Ireland 

Russia 

Scotland 

Italy 

Holland 

Norway 

United  States 

England 

Bevium 

Bavaria 

Sweden 

Austria 

Japan 

Prussia 

Germaxiy 

France 

Switzeriand. , 
Denmark. . . . 

Saxony 

Saxony 


Date 


Total 

per 

annum 


1S87-9I  113 

Approximately 


1887-9  > 
190a 
1904 
I90i 
1900 
1903 
190J 

1887-91 
1902 
1901 
190a 
1904 
1904 
1901 
1903 

1887-91 

i86a-86 
1898 


"4 
a, 0x0 

371 

•  54 
5.498 
3.5 1 1 

818 


804 
4.a9t 
9.194 
7.290 
ia,468 
8,716 

J79 


Per 
zoo.ooo 


a. 4 
a. 7 
S.6 
6.1 
6.7 
6.7 
7.a 
10. s 

11. 7 

11. 8 
•5  5 
16.4 
18.9 

90. 0 

ai.o 
aa.3 
aa.9 
»S.3 
3a. a 
46.9 


For  the  U.  S.  the  annual  report  of  the  Census 
Bureau  for  1905  gives  the  following  statistics: 

Suicides  pbk   100,000  or  Population 


YSAR 


1901 
190a 
1903 
1904 
190S 


g 

Rkoistration 

.9 

States 

h 

M 

Rural 

r 

1 

ToUl 

Cities 

dis- 
tricts 

la.a 

>3  7 

10.4 

II-7 

8.7 

ia.7 

■  4.4 

■0.3 

II. 7 

8.5 

\ll 

IS. 6 

II. 3 

ia.8 
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Registration  Area  per  100.000  op  Population 


Suicide 

Poison 

Asphyxia 

Hanging  or  strangulation 

Drowning 

Fireaims 

Cutting  instruments 

Jumping  from  high  places . . . 

Ciushing 

Other  suicides 


Annual 

average: 

1900  to 

1904 


13. 1 
4-4 
0.9 
a.o 
0.7 
31 
0.7 
o.a 
0.1 


1901 


la.i 
4-0 
0.8 
•■9 
0.7 
"•9 
0.7 
0.1 

I.I 


1905 


16.1 
54 
1-5 
a. 4 
0.8 
4-3 
0.9 
o.a 
o.t 
0.6 


The  leading  cities  in  proportion  of  suicides  to 
population  are:  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hoboken,  N.  J.; 
Clucago,  111. :  Oakland,  Cal. ;  New  York  City  (Man- 
hattan and  Bronx) ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  lowest  cities  were  New  Bedford,  Mass. ; 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Newton  and  Pall  River,  Mass. 
(lowest  of  all).  According  to  the  census  of  1900 
in  the  registration  area,  the  suicide  rate  of  native 
Americans  is  returned  at  6.8  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation, against  6.1  for  those  of  Irish  origin,  19.3 
for  those  of  German  origin,  and  23.0  for  those  of 
French  origin.  According  to  Professor  Bailey, 
in  the  Yale  Review,  May,  1903,  the  following  is 


the  classification  of  the  suicides  in  respect  to 
motive: 


Motive 


Despondency 

Busmess  loss 

Insanity 

lU  health.... 

Disappointment  in  love .... 

Domestic  trouble 

Pear  of  disgrace 

Grief 

Alcoholism 

Chagrin 

Miscellaneoiis  and  unknown 

ToUls 


Totals 


a,ao7 

1.398 

1,361 

1.309 

900 

773. 

539 

437 

413 

a94 

559 


Males 


1.59* 
1.300 
1. 013 
969 
6a7 
544 
439 
367 
390 
335 
431 


7.781 


Females 


431 

98 
348 
340 
a73 
339 
no 
160 

»S 


The  Chicago  Tribune's  report  thus  classifies  the 
reports  of  the  causes  of  suicide  of  the  year: 


Motive 


Business  losses 

Liquor 

lU  health 

Unknown 

Disappointment  in  love 

Domestic  infelicity 

Insane 

Despondency 

Totals 


According  to  Dr.  Gould  (see  above),  if  the  larger 
portion  of  the  "Despondency"  cases  is  added  to 
the  "111 health"  class  the  results  are  not  very 
dissimilar  to  his  own  independently  made  classi- 
fication. He  auotes  De  Greef  as  saying  that  the 
principal  social  conditions  causing  suicide,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  are:  (i)  poverty;  (2) 
family  difficulties ;  (3)  physical  suffering,  of  about 
equal  power;  (4)  alcoholism;  (5)  fear  of  legal 
persecution ;  (6)  love,  jealousy,  and  debauchery. 

Dr.  Gould  finds  the  following  facts:  (i)  Suicide 
is  on  the  increase.  (3)  Civilization  increases  the 
suicide  rate  more  rapidly  than  the  growth  of 
population.  (3)  The  urban  suicide  rate  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  country.  (4)  The  influence  of 
occupation  upon  the  rate  is  most  incongruous. 

(5)  The  rate  in  contiguous  countries,  departments, 
or   "races"   presents   inexplainable   variations. 

(6)  With  one  exception  the  rate  in  males  is  sev- 
eral times  higher  than  in  females.  (7)  The  rate 
is  greater  among  the  single  than  among  the  mar- 
ried, and  is  still  higher  among  the  divorced  and 
widowed.  (8)  The  age  or  time  of  life  at  which 
suicide  is  committed  presents  inexplainable  pecu- 
liarities. (9)  The  rate  rises  in  proportion  to  school 
pressure,  education,  etc. 

SUMIIER,  WILLIAM  GRAHAM:  Economist; 
bom  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1840;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  186^,  and  then  studied  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, and  at  (rottingen  in  Germany;  1866-69  was 
a  tutor  at  Yale  College.  In  1867  he  took  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  as- 
sistant at  Calvary  Church  in  New  York.  In  1872, 
however,  he  became  professor  of  political  and 
social  science  at  Yale  College,  which  position  he 
has  since  held,  one  of  the  leading  economists  in 
America  of  the  orthodox  school,  especially  on  the 
subjects  free  trade  and  gold  currency.  Author: 
"History  of  American  Currency";  "Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States"; 
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"What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other" ;  "Pro- 
tectionism";  "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson;"  "Life 
of  Alexander  Hamilton";  "Life  of  Robert  Mor- 
ris"; "The  Financier  and  Finances  of  the  Revo- 
lution"; "A  History  of  Banking  in  the  United 
States";  "Folkways."  Address:  240  Edwards 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SUMMERBELL,  THOMAS:  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Independent  Labor  Party  for  Sun- 
derland; bom  in  1861  at  Seahan  Harbor,  Sun- 
derland; educated  at  the  national  school  of  his 
native  town ;  worked  as  a  grocer,  later  as  printer, 
in  many  towns  of  northern  England,  until  he 
started  in  business  for  himself  in  Sunderland;  . 
joined  the  Typographical  Society,  and  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Trades  Council  for  seventeen 
years.  He  is  member  of  many  committees  of  his 
town,  chairman  of  that  on  Tramways,  and  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League 
of  the  Blind.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Housing 
Reform  Council,  Land  Nationalization,  Foresters, 
Labor  Information  Bureau,  Independent  Labor 
Party,  etc.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1906.  Address:  14  Vincent  Street,  Sunderland, 
England. 

SUNDAY  REST,  THE:  With  the  religious  and 
theological  arguments  raised  for  the  limitation  of 
Sunday  labor  we  are  not  in  this  Encyclopedia 
concerned,  save  as  these  affect  the  moral,  phys- 
ical, and  industrial  welfare  of  society.  In  the 
ever-increasing  perplexity  and  stress  of  modem 
life,  it  is  patent  to  all  that  men  more  and  more 
need  a  rest,  at  least  one  day  in  seven,  from  their 
daily  toil.  It  is  to-day  substantiated,  beyond  all 
question,  that  man  in  the  long  run  can  produce 
more  and  better  work  by  resting  one  day  in  seven 
than  by  continuous  work.  And  men  and  women 
who  have  such  rest  live  longer  and  more  happily, 
and  stand  higher  on  the  scale  of  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  spiritual  being. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Scotland,  said :  "I  never  knew 
the  man  who  worked  seven  days  in  the  week  with- 
out becoming  soon  a  wreck  in  health  or  in  for- 
tune, or  in  both." 

Edmund  Burke  said:  "A  nation  that  neglects 
the  Sabbath  soon  sinks  into  barbarism  or  ruin. 
Civilized  man  cannot  bear  the  pressure  of  seven 
days'  work  and  worry  in  a  week.  ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  leaving  out  England  and 
America,  where  there  has  been  less  need  of  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  Sunday  rest,  the  mam  and  most  efforts  for 
legislation  forbidding  or  limiting  Sunday  labor 
have  come  from  the  working  men  themselves, 
through  their  trade-unions  and  the  Socialist  and 
Labor  parties.  In  most  countries  they  have  done 
far  more  for  it  than  has  the  Church.  On  the 
Continent  the  prevalence  of  Sunday 

-     1         labor  has  been  a  subject  of  general 

WT^J  protest  and  bitter  complaint.  Even 
in  the  United  States  of  late  years 
Sunday  labor  has  in  many  ways  much 
increased.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two  mil- 
lions of  persons  in  the  U.  S.,  or  more,  are  com- 
pelled to  do  some  form  of  Sunday  labor. 

On  railroads,  on  street-railways,  in  livery- 
stables,  in  making  repairs  (often  only  done  on 
Sunday,  because  employers  are  unwilUng  to  for- 
feit week-day  dividends),  in  bakeries,  in  hotels,  in 
private  houses,  in  barber  shops,  in  drug  stores,  in 
printing-offices,  in  theaters  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment, a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  work  is 


done  on  Sunday.  Working  men  bitterly  com- 
plain of  this,  yet  too  often  find  even  the  Christian 
Church  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  cry,  and  even 
clergymen  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  Umiting  the 
hours  of  labor. 

There  has,  however,  been  considerable  agita- 
tion of  the  question  in  all  countries,  resulting  in 
the  legislation  summarized  below,  and  in  Europe 
especially  in  a  very  general  abandonment  of  Sun- 
day labor  in  manufactures  and  to  a  less  extent 
has  led  to  the  closing  of  stores  on  a  portion  if  not 
the  whole  of  Sunday.  Sunday  Rest  Leagues 
(associations  or  li^ues  pour  le  repos  du  dimanche} 
have  been  organized  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  and  have  been  very  active. 
There  exists  also  a  Fidiration  IrUematioHole 
pour  V observation  du  dimanche,  with  headquarters 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In  England  there  has 
seemed  less  need.  In  the  U.  S.  labor  organiza- 
tions have  largely  agitated  the  question,  and 
various  societies  like  the  New  Ei^land  Sabbath 
Protective  League,  the  American  Sabbath  Union 
of  New  York,  the  International  Reform  Bureau  of 
Washington,  have  circulated  considerable  litera- 
ture and  conducted  other  efforts  on  the  question. 
In  France  and  Belgium  the  main  effort  has  been 
to  close  the  stores  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  pre- 
vent all  unnecessary  industrial  labor.  In  Eng- 
land a  joint  committee  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ix>Fd 
Avery,  has  recommended  general  legislation, 
leaving  much  discretion,  however,  to  local  au- 
thorities. There  is  a  strong  movement,  too,  to 
open  the  museums,  galleries,  and  libraries.  (See 
^^ATlONAL  Sunday  League.)  In  the  U.  S.  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  working  men  has  been 
against  all  work,  while  the  religious  societies 
have  worked  for  this  and  are  against  the  running  of 
trains  on  Sunday  and  the  opening  of  places  of 
amusement.  In  all  countries,  in  cases  where 
Sunday  labor  is  necessary,  it  is  contended  that  the 
laborer  should  be  given  a  day  of  rest  on  some 
other  day  of  the  week,  and  that  the  work  which 
must  be  done  on  Sunday  be  given  on  different 
Sundays  to  different  workmen,  so  as  to  give  each 
the  Sunday  rest  as  frequently  as  possible.  The 
Sunday  legislation  may  thus  be  summarized : 

Th*  United  StaUs.—AH  state*  and  territories  exoeot  Ari- 
xona.  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
have  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  at  labor  on  Sundays. 
In  California,  however,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employer 
to  cause  his  employees  to  work  more  than  six  days  in  aevea 
except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  Sunday  labor  laws  usually  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
persons  either  to  labor  themselves  or  to  compel  or  permit 
their  apprentices,  servants,  etc.,  to  labor  on  the  fint  day  of 
the  week.  Exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  oi^  household 
duties  or  works  of  necessity  or  charity.  These 
exceptions  are  sometimes  exprest  in  eeneral 
united  8tat«f  terms  and  sometimes  specified  in  detail.  The 
excepted  labor  is  usuaUy  that  required  in  the 
sale  d  drugs,  medicines,  surgical  appliances, 
milk,  ice,  soda-water,  newspapers,  the  letting  of  hones  and 
carriages,  undertaken'  work,  and  railway  transportatkiii.  In 
Colorado  and  Montana  barbering  only  is  prohibited  on  Sun- 
day, while  in  Alaslm  barbering  is  included  among  the  ex- 
cepted occupations. 

A  number  of  states  make  special  provisions  for  the  run- 
ning of  railway  can  on  Sunday,  such  as  ^>ecifying  certain 
houn  during  whidi  they  may  run,  permittmg  the  tianspor- 
tation  of  perishable  goods,  fruit,  milk,  etc..  or  leaving  the 
regulation  of  the  running  of  mSway  can  on  Sunday  to  the 
discretion  of  the  railroad  commissioners. 

Nearly  all  the  Sunday  labor  laws  make  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  memben  of  religious  societies  by  whom  any  other 
than  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  ofaaerved  as  a  Sabbath,  pn>- 
vided  they  refram  from  labor  on  that  day. 

Laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  street-railway  em- 
ployees are  in  force ,  in  California.  Louisiana,  Mainland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jereey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Washington.     In  some  cases  the 
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limitation  of  the  boon  of  labor  applies  only  to  conductors, 
gripmen.  tnotonnen,  and  driven,  while  in  others  it  applies 
to  all  stieet-raSway  employees.  In  Louisiana,  Uassachusetts, 
New  York,  Rhode  Isbnd,  and  Washington  the  hours  are 
limited  to  ten  per  day,  while  in  the  other  states  the  limitation 
is  placed  at  twdve  hours  per  day.  The  laws  usually  pro- 
vide that  extra  time  for  extra  compensation  may  be  worked 
in  times  of  extraordinary  emergencies,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  permitting  exceptions  to  be  made  also  on  legal 
holidays.  The  law  of  Rhode  Island,  bv  an  amendment  to 
the  original  act,  permits  contracts 'to  De  made  for  longer 
hours.  In  South  Carolina  contracts  for  longer  hours  of  labor 
may  be  made  in  the  city  d  Columbia. 

Ctrmany. — Germany  has  the  fullest  code  of  Sunday  laws. 
The  regulation  anew  of  Sunday  labor  was  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  labor  law  of  June  i,  189 1.  It  set 
forth  in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  work  might  be 
performed  on  Sunday,  and  made  the  infraction  of  any  of  its 
provisions  punishable  by  a  fine,  which  in  some  cases  amounted 
to  as  much  as  fioo  marks  ($142.80).  The  essential  provisions 
of  this  law  are  reproduced  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  general  prmciple  of  the  act  is  that  all  labor  on  Sunday 
and  holidays  as  prohibited  in  those  cases  specifically  men- 
tioned by  the  law.  This  prohibition  applies  to  almost  all 
istegories  of  industrial  and  commercial  work,  except  when  a 
worldngman  labors  alone  or  is  aided  only  by  the  members 
of  his  umily.  It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  agriculture, 
forestry,  fishing,  and  the  liberal  arts  and  professions,  nor  to 
concerts,  theaters,  caf^,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  the  like, 
nor  to  tnnaimrtation,  except  when  it  is  a  part  of  the  work 
of  an  industrial  or  commercial  establishment. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
and  holiday  work  may  be  extended  by  an  imperial  decree 
approved  by  the  Btmdesrath  to  industries  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  law.  Such  decrees  must  be  placed  before 
the  Reichstag  at  its  next  session. 

The  determination  of  the  days  to  he  considered  as  legal 
holidays  is  made  by  the  State  government  in  taking  account 
of  the  religious  tnistoms  of  the  people.  The  cessation  from 
labor  must  be  for  twenty-four  continuous  hours  on  each  Sun- 
day and  holiday,  thirty-six  hours  when  a  Sunday  and  holiday 
or  two  holidays  succeed  each  other,  and  forty-eight  hours  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost.  When  a 
Sunday  and  holiday  or  two  holidays  succeed 

mmuuty  each  other  the  rest  period  must  always  last 
until  6  p. II.  of  the  second  day,  and  as  it  must 
begin  at  midnight  in  establishments  working 
only  in  daytime  or  in  irregular  shifts,  in  such  cases  it  lasts 
forty-two  instead  of  thirty-six  hours.  In  establishments 
working  continuously  iiight  and  day  by  shifts,  it  may  for  a 
holiday  or  Sunday  begin  not  earlier  than  6  p.m.  of  the  day 
preceding  nor  later  than  6  a.m.  of  the  day  itself,  and  last  for 
tw«nty-four  hours,  in  which  case  the  whole  establishment 
shuts  down  for  that  len^h  of  time. 

In  commercial  establishments  iHandelsgtwtrbt)  no  labor 
must  be  performed  on  Christmas,  Easter,  or  Pentecost.  On 
other  holidays  and  on  Sunday  employees  may  be  allowed  to 
work  not  more  than  five  hours.  Power,  however,  is  given  to 
the  local  authorities  to  limit  still  further  or  even  to  suppress 
this  privilege. 

To  this  general  prohibition  of  commercial  work  on  Sunday 
there  are  a  number  of  exceptions.  During  those  periods  of 
the  year  when  trade  is  unusually  active,  as  the  four  weeks 
prior  to  Chr^mas  and  certain  tmies  when  the  people  from 
the  rural  districts  come  to  the  cities  to  make  their  purchases, 
the  police  authorities  can  permit  stores  to  remain  open  for 
as  many  as  ten  hours  on  Sunday  and  holidays.  The  excep- 
tion made  in  the  case  of  persons  working  alone  or  only  aided 
by  members  of  their  families  in  industrial  work  does  not  ap- 
ply to  commercial  establishments.  The  prosecution  of  busi- 
ness by  shops  conducted  in  this  way  or  by  pedleis  on  Sun- 
day is  equally  prohibited  with  that  of  other  commercial 
establishments. 

The  impracticability  of  attempting  to  restrict  all  Sunday 
work,  no  matter  what  its  nature  or  circumstances  under 
which  it  must  be  performed  within  the  limits  described  above, 
has  necessarily  been  recognized  by  the  German  Parliament. 
The  law,  therefore,  provides  in  detail  the  cases  in  which  these 
restrictions  shall  not  apply.  These  exceptions  are  in  part 
enumerated  in  the  law  itself  and  in  |»rt  are  left  to  the  Bundes- 
rath  or  other  governmental  authorities  to  determine. 

The  following  classes  of  work  are  enumerated  by  the  law 
as  exempt  from  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  and  holiday  work: 
(1)  Work  which  public  convenience  requires  shall  be  prompt- 
ly executed;  (1)  the  making  of  inventories  required  oy  law; 
(3)  the  guarding  of  plants,  and  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and 
other  work  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equipment 
or  to  insure  that  the  work  shall  not  be  interrupted,  and  which 
cannot  be  periormed  on  other  days;  (4)  work  indispensable 
in  order  to  preserve  materials  employed  or  goods  manu- 
factured, as  far  as  this  work  cannot  be  done  on  week-days. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  improper  advantage  being  taken 
of^these  exceptions,  it  is  provided  that,  whenever  work  of 
this  land  is  performed,  the  employer  must  keep  a  record 
showing  for  each  Sunday  or  holiday  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  the  duration  of  their  labor,  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  performed.  This  record  must  be  always  OT>en  to  the 
bspcctkns  of  the  factory  inspectors  or  local  authorities. 


In  those  cases  where  worlmig  men'  have  been  employed, 
as  provided  in  the  third  and  fourth  cases,  for  more  than 
three  hours,  or  have  been  prevented  from  attending  divine 
worship,  the  employer  must  give  to  them  twelve  hours'  rest 
every  other  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  6  a.h.  and  6  r.u., 
or  thirty-six  hours'  uninterrupted  rest,  including  Sunday, 
every  tmrd  week.  The  local  authorities,  however,  can  abro- 
gate this  provision  where  the  working  men  are  not  prevented 
from  attending  divine  service  and  enjoy  a  twenty-four- 
hours*  uninterrupted  rest  during  the  week. 

By  far  the  most  important  exceptions,  however,  are  those 
which  the  law  permits  the  Bundesrath  or  the  superior  or  local 
authorities  to  accord.  The  Bundesrath  can  frame  regulations 
permitting  Sunday  work  in  those  industries  which  must  be 
prooecuted  without  interruption,  which  can  remain  in  opera- 
tion only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  or  which  manu- 
facture goods  that  are  only  in  demand  during  certain  months. 
Practically  the  only  limitation  to  the  power  of  the  Bundesrath 
in  this  respect  is  that  the  regulations  must  be  general  and 
apply  to  all  establishments  in  the  same  industry.  All  such 
ordeis  must  be  published  in  the  official  journal  and  must  be 
placed  before  the  Reichstag  at  its  next  session. 

The  power  ai  the  superior  administrative  authoritiA  to 
grant  authorisations  for  Sunday  work  relates  to  those  in- 
dustries the  operation  of  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
daily  needs  of  the  public,  or  where  the  power  used  is  irregu- 
laras  water-flow  and  wind. 

The  local  authorities  can  gmnt  similar  authorisations  to 
particular  establishments  where  such  work  is  necessary  to 
prevent  great  loss  on  account  of  an  accident  or  other  unfore- 
seen circumstance.  In  these  cases  the  authorization  must  be 
in  writing,  and  a  copy  must  be  posted  in  the  place  of  work 
where  it  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  employees.  "The  authori- 
ti«  must  also  prepare  a  statement  showing  all  the  cases  where 
this  permission  has  been  granted,  the  number  of  persons 
who^e  employment  was  permitted,  the  length  of  time  work^, 
the  reasons  for  ^nting  the  permission,  etc. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  not  only  were  the  ex- 
isting laws  oi  the  individual  states  regarding  Sunday  work 
not  repealed,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  in  opposition  to 
the  imperial  law,  but  full  freedom  was  left  to  the  st^j^s  to 
further  restrict  through  legislation  Sunday  labor  within  their 
boundaries. 

France. — In  1906,  mainly  as  the  result  of  So- 
cialist agitation,  France  enacted,  with  but  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  a  law  forbidding  Sunday 
labor,  with  certain  definite  exceptions. 

Government  ministers  fifteen  times  a  year  can  allow  in 
State  or  private  establishments  work  to  be 
done  on  Sunday,  in  the  interests  of  the  na- 
Fra]l06       tional  defense.     In  hotels,  bakeries,  restau- 
rants, hospitals,  drug  stores,  newspaper  and 
intelligence  offices,  etc.,  employees  may  labor 
on  Sunday,  provided  they  be  given  some  outer  day  in  the 
week  for  rest. 

Belgium. — In  1905  Belgium  enacted  a  some- 
what advanced  Sunday  Rest  Law,  tho  the  Social- 
ists voted  against  it  as  delaying  the  enactment 
of  a  more  radical  law. 

It  does  not  apply  to  transportation  by  water,  fisheries,  or 
public  entertainment.  In  all  other  industries,  except  as 
stated  below,  no  one  can  employ  on  Sunday  persons  except 
members  of  his  own  family  and  domestic  servants.  Excep- 
tions are  made  in  cases  of  necessity,  such  as  preserving  per- 
ishable material,  making  repairs,  etc.  Persons  can  be  em- 
ployed thirteen  days  out  of  fourteen,  or  six  and  a  half  out  of 
seven,  in  industries  connected  with  food  intended  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  tobacco  and 
floral  shops,  drug  stores,  public  baths,  places  of  amusement, 
newspaper  and  intelligence  offices,  book  stores,  ticket  offices 
of  any  sort,  works  furnishing  light,  water,  or  power,  em- 
ployment bureaus,  on  all  modes  of  land  transport,  in  all 
work  whidi  must  at  necessity  be  run  continuously.  In  re- 
tail stores  persons  can  be  employed  Sundays  from  eight  till 
noon.  The  law  can  also  be  extended  or  modified  within 
certain  limits  by  royal  authority. 

Other  Countries. — Legislation  on  this  subject  is 
now  so  generally  agitated  that  change  of  laws 
may  be  looked  for  at  any  time,  but  at  present 
the  general  situation  is  as  follows: 

In  Austria  Sunday  labor  in  industrial  establishments  is 
forbidden,  tho  with  very  numerous  exceptions,  and  tho 
commercial  establishments  may  open  on  Sunday  for  six 
hours.      In  Denmark  Sunday  labor  in  factories  is  forbidden 

Srith  exceptions);  stores  may  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  4  P.M. 
olland  has  onl^  legislation  for  children.  Russia  forbids 
Sunday  labor  in  industry  (with  exceptions).  In  Spain,  by 
an  act  of  1^04.  Sunday  labor  is  forbidden  in  factories,  with 
exceptions,  m  which  case  the  worker  must  have  some  other 
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day  in  the  week  for  rest.  Canada  has  made  the  Sunday  rest 
obligatory  by  parliamentary  action.  In  Great  Britain  prose- 
cutions for  Sunday  trading  under  ancient  acts  (of  Charles  11. 
and  others)  have  risen  in  England  and  Wales  from  3.925  in 
1B93  to  5. 510  in  1903  and  5,411  in  1904. 

SimSHmE  SOCIETY  mTERRATIONAL,  THE: 

An  organization  formed  in  New  York  City  for  the 
purpose  of  caring  for  the  welfare  of  blind  babies. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1900,  and  endeavors  to 
receive  every  blind  child  into  its  home,  located  at 
Eighty-fourth  Street  and  Thirteenth  Avenue, 
Dyker  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ■  Secretary:  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Beattie ,  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SXTTHERLAin),  LADY  HXLLICEITr  FAlUfY 
ST.  CLAIR-ERSKIITE,  DUCHESS  OF:  Bom 
1869,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 
Has  for  some  years  been  deeply  interested  in 
social  questions  and  in  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  people.  It  was  through 
the  duchess's  influence  and  instrumentality  that 
Parliament  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  terrible  lead-poisoning  conditions  among  the 
pottery  workers  in  Staffordshire ;  she  is  president 
of  the  Potteries  Cripples'  Guild;  of  the  Scottish 
Home  Industries  Association ;  president  for  some 
time  also  of  the  Nicholson  Institute  at  Leek. 
Author:  "How  I  Spent  My  Twentieth  Year"; 
"One  Hour  and  the  Next";  "The  Winds  of  the 
World";  "Seven  Love  Stories";  and  a  play. 
"The  Conqueror."  Address:  Stafford  House,  St. 
James's,  S.  W.,  London. 

SUTTER,  JULIE:  Author;  bom  in  India  of 
German  parentage.  Educated  in  Germany  and 
French  Switzerland,  she  has  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  England.  Her  earlier  literary  efforts  were 
translations,  among  these  "For  the  Right,"  by 
Francos,  and  the  famous  "Letters  from  Hell.  ' 
She  also  translated  into  German  the  works  of 
Professor  Drummond.  Miss  Sutter  had  already 
written  in  German  a  "Life  of  General  Gordon"  ; 
but  it  was  while  translating  Drummond's  "Tropi- 
cal Africa"  that  she  was  imprest  with  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave  raids  and  set  herself  to  rouse 
Germany  with  the  question:  "What  are  we  Ger- 
mans Doing  Against  the  Slave-Trade  ? "  This 
pamphlet  was  instrumental  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slavers  in  East  Africa  and  in  forming  an 
African  Missionary  Society  with  headquarters  at 
Berlin.  While  in  Germany  she  met  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh,  and  this  led  to  her  book  "A 
Colony  of  Mercy,"  giving  an  account  of  Bodel- 
schwingh's  woncierful  work  in  Westphalia;  and 
this  in  turn  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
British  Christian  Social  Service  Union  and  the 
establishment  of  the  colonjr  at  Lingfield,  Surrey, 
a  colony  for  both  epileptics  and  the  workless 
derelicts  of  society.  Then  came  the  pamphlet 
"The  Homelessness  of  England"  and  the  book 
"Britain's  Next  Campaign" — "a  dynamo  of 
a  book,"  according  to  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
Miss  Sutter's  views  on  political  economy  and 
social  reform  are  summea  up  in  what  is  at  once 
the  key-note  and  battle-cry  of  her  book,  "Homes 
for  the  disinherited  ones,  an  own  home,  an  own 
bit  of  land,  for  a  recruiting  of  the  national  life- 
blood,  for  a  saving  of  the  oeople."  Her  latest 
book  is  "Britain's  Hope,"  May,  1907.  Address: 
Lingfield,  Surrey,  England. 

SUTTKER,     BERTHA,     BARONESS     VON: 

Founder  and  president  of  the  Austrian  Society  of 
Peace,  vice-president  of  the  Internationale  Fried- 


ensbureau  (the  International  Peace  Bureau)  at 
Bem ;  bom  June  6,  1843 ;  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Austrian  Field  Marshal  and  Count  von  Kinsky; 
married  Baron  von  Suttner  in  1876.  She  has 
traveled  extensively,  and  lived  in  the  Caucasus 
for  nine  years.  In  1889  she  wrote  "Die  Waffen 
Nieder"  ("Lay  Down  Your  Arms"),  which  met 
with  instant  success,  and  has  been  translated  into 
everjr  European  language.  She  has  been  in  the 
fore  in  the  battle  for  peace  since  1891;  has  lec- 
tured in  Europe  and  America,  attended  all  peace 
conp^esses,  and  written  numerous  articles  on  that 
topic.  In  190s  she  received  the  Nobel  peace 
prize  as  reward  for  her  labor  in  behalf  of  peace, 
particularly  for  the  book  "Lay  Down  Your 
Arms,"  and  its  continuation,"  Martha's  Children," 
1902.  Author :  "  Maschinenzeitalter,"  1887  ; 
"BriefeaneinenToten,"  6th  ed.  in  1004;  "Baby's 
Seventh  Love  Affair,"  1905;  "A  Bad  Man,"  etc 
Address:  Wien  I.,  Zedlitzgasse  7. 

SWAHP-LANSS:  The  swamp-lands  of  the 
United  States  originally  constituted  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  the  public  domain.  The  swamp- 
land law,  in  brief,  provided  for  the  donation  to 
the  several  states,  by  the  general  government,  of 
the  swamp-lands  included  within  their  borders, 
with  the  idea  that  the  states  should  reclaim  them 
where  possible,  and  secure  their  settlement. 
Under  this  statute  m^y  million  acres — and 
much  of  it  in  no  sense  swamjvland — ^have  become 
the  property  of  the  states,  and  but  very  little  has 
been  done  by  any  of  the  states  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  law;  indeed,  some  of  the'states  have 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  reclaim  their  swamp- 
lands. At  the  present  time  there  are  estimated 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,000  acres 
of  swamp-lands,  the  bulk  of  which  could  be 
drained  and  reclaimed.  The  success  of  the  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Law  has  suggested  a  similar 
enactment  by  Congress  with  reference  to  swamp- 
land, a  bill  having  been  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  with  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the 
irrigation  law. 

There  has  been  a  more  or  less  definite  survey 
of  most  of  our  swamp  areas  which  are  situated 
mainly  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is 
believed  that  these  lands  could  be  drained  and 
made  habitable  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  one  half 
of  the  average  price  of  irrigation  reclamation. 
The  lands  are  in  the  main  extremely  fertile,  and 
would  provide  homes  for  a  multitude  of  small 
farmers.  Such  a  law  should  not  be  difficult  of 
passage  since  every  eastern  state  has  its  swamp 
area  and  would  benefit  thereby. 

Guy    E.    MiTCRBLL. 

SWEAT-SHOPS:  The  terms  "sweat-shops," 
"sweating  system,"  "sweated  industries,"  while 
often  used  more  or  less  loosely  of  any  industrial 
conditions  involving  overdriven  wage-earners  at 
low  wages,  is  used  specifically  and  more  correctly 
for  conditions  (mainly  in  the  clothing  trades)  in- 
volving four  characteristic  evils — long  hours, 
stress  of  work,  low  '^ages,  and  crowded  and  un- 
sanitary workshops.  There  has  been,  however, 
a  change  in  the  system.  Formerly  a  vital  part 
of  the  sj-stem  was  the  subcontractor  or  middle- 
man, who  would  take  a  job  of  work  from  the 
manufacturer  or  contractor,  and  get  it  done  by 
hiring  workers  at  the  lowest  possible  terms. 
Competition,  however,  of  late  years,  in  its  efforts 
to  lower  cost  has  eliminated  the  middl»  man, 
or  the   former   "sweater,"  properiy  speaking. 
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and  made  the  contractor  himself  the  sweater, 
hiring  the  workers  himself  at  the  lowest  terms. 
This  probably  has  meant  in  some  respects  some- 
what improved  conditions,  as  it  has  to  some  ex- 
tent abolished  the  small  sweat-shop  in  which  the 
former  middleman  usually  employed  his  workers, 
and  has  substituted  for  it  generally  larger  rooms 
and  somewhat  more  responsible  management; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  probably  means  more 
overcrowding  of  many  workers  in  one  room,  and 
a  more  rigid  development  of  an  iron  system  with 
machine  labor  driven  at  the  highest  speed  and 
wages  systematically  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 
So  true  is  this  that  average  rates  of  wages  m  the 
clothing  trade  have  fallen  both  for  men  and 
women  from  1890  to  1900,  tho  earnings  for 
women  have  slightly  risen,  owing  to  speed  and 
greater  quantity  of  work.  (See  below.)  Coupled 
■with  this  has  also  gone  in  most  cities,  through 
legislative  action,  the  driving  out  of  sweat-shops 
from  the  tenements,  and,  in  some  lines  of  pro- 
duction at  least,  the  prohibition  of  labor  in 
living-rooms.  Agitation,  too,  and  endeavors  at 
organization  on  tlie  part  of  workers,  has  also 
tended  probably  to  somewhat  ameliorate  condi- 
tions. Yet  the  steady  growth  of  industry,  the 
growing  congestion  in  cities  like  New  York, 
through  the  pouring  into  them  of  a  swelling  tide 
of  immigration  (q.  v.),  has  made  the  system  a 
larger  and  more  complex,  and  therefore,  in  that 
sense,  a  more  difficult  and  serious  problem,  even 
tho  some  of  its  more  apparent  evils  be  diminished. 

The  steady  persistency  of  the  evil  under 
changing  forms  is  one  of  its  most  discouraging 
features.  As  long  ago  as  1849  a  series  of  letters 
in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  showed  the 
horrors  of  the  sweating  system  in  London,  and 
called  out  Charles  Kingsley's  burning  tract, 
"Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty."  This  tract  tells  of 
men  working  in  sweating-dens,  the  longest  hours 
for  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  paying  the 
sweater  for  the  most  meager  board  such  rates 
that  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  would  be  in 
debt  to  the  sweater  and  thus  be  in  his  power  and 
be  compelled  to  stay  on. 

Since  then  there  has  been  in  England  a  more 
or  less  steady  protest  against  such  evils,  and  in 
the  United  States  since  about  1890  legislation 
has  been  enacted  and  devoted  efforts  made  to 
lessen  the  evil.  Yet  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
among  the  lower  immigrant  populations  of  Lon- 
don, New  York,  and  other  cities,  the  evil  is  still 
most  serious.  In  New  York  City  the  tailor  trade, 
the  main  sweated  industry,  was  first  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  then  the  Irish,  and  later  the 
Germans.  Conditions,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  bad  till  about  1880  with 
the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  overcrowding 
of  the  East  Side.  German,  Austrian,  and  Hun- 
garian Jews  entered  the  trade  as  early. as  1873,  _ 
and  soon  after  the  Russian  ^nd  Polish  Jews,  who  " 
gradually  captured  the  industry,  till  by  1890  it 
was  almost  wholly  in  Jewish  hands,  while  a  fierce 
and  unrestricted  competition  had  lowered  wageS| 
lengthened  hours,  and  increased  speed  of  work 
to  the  most  inhuman  degrees — the  same  condi- 
tions to  a  less  extent  developing  in  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 
About  1890,  too,  the  Italian  immigration  entered 
the  trade  and  increased  the  competition  still 
more; 

Increase,  too,  of  a  poorly  paid  population  in- 
creased the  demand  for  cheap  and  for  ready-made 
clothing,  on  which  the  sweating  system  thrives. 


It  is  estimated  that  in  1870  less  than  35  per  cent 
of  the  clothing  manafacttuied  in  the  U.  S.  was 
ready-made,  but  that  by  1890  60  per  cent  was 
ready-made.  Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner,  to  whose 
interesting  chapter  on  ' '  The  Sweating  System,"  in 
"Labor  Problems,"  written  by  herself  and  Prof. 
P.  S.  Adams,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our 
facts,  traces  four  distinct  stages  in  the  clothing 
industry.  First,  production  by  the  journeyman 
tailor,  a  fairly  skilled  mechanic  who  made  up 
an  entire  garment.  Second,  production  in  home 
shops,  where  men  or  women  take  portions  of  gar- 
ments home  to  sew  on,  they  having  been  cut  out 
at  some  shop.  This  method  was  largely  produced 
by  the  development  of  ready-made  clothing. 
Third,  production  by  the  "task"  system,  begin- 
ning about  1877,  of  which  Miss  Sumner  says: 
' '  The  task  system  has  two  characteristics.  First, 
there  is  a  'team'  or  'set'  of  men  who  work  to-, 
gether,  each  one  performing  a  special  part  of  the 
labor.  Second,  a  certain  task  is  set,  which  is 
called  a  day's  labor,  regardless  of  whether  it  takes 
one  day  or  two  to  perform  it.  By  this  means  the 
fiction  is  maintained  that  standard  wages  are 
paid."  Fourth,  production  in  a  factory,  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  which  Miss  Sumner  thinks  may 
solve  the  evil.  About  1890  there  was  a  general 
agitation  on  the  system,  and  in  1892  Congress 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  matter. 
This  committee  reported  that  probably  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  was  in  total  value  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  the  country ;  that  it  was  largely 
centered  in  cities;  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
clothing  sold  was  ready-made,  and  that  about  one 
half  of  this  was  naade  under  the  sweating  sys- 
tem. Clothing  made  under  this  system  they 
declared  to  be  made  in  premises  usually  filthy,  in 
the  slums  and  crowded  portions  of  the  cities, 
from  places  liable  to  breed  germs  of  disease  which 
could  be  carried  in  the  clothing,  and  producing 
evil  in  every  way.  The  worst  form  of  the  syst^ta, 
the  report  says,  is  when  the  clothing  is  not  made 
even  in  sweating-dens  but  is  carried  home  to  be 
made  in  the  tenements  under  conditions  some- 
times defying  description. 

The  main  recommendation  of  the  commission 
was  legislation  driving  the  industry  out  of  the  • 
tenements.     The  report  of  the  commission  says : 

We  quote  and  adopt  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Daniels.  The 
one  method  that  can  be  employed  by  which  we  shall  be  cer- 
tain that  no  article  is  manufactured  in  tenement-house  living- 
rooms,  and  that  no  little  children  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  goods,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  such 
manufacture  in  tenetnent-house  apartments  which  are  used 
for  living  and  sleeping  purposes.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  under 
such  a  law  a  few  would  suffer.  The  people  who  would  suffer 
would  probably  be  only  a  few  women  who.  from  old  age  or 
chronic  illness,  are  unable  to  go  to  the  shops  to  work.  The 
widows  would  be  forced  to  find  work  in  the  factories,  and  the 
orphans  sent  to  school,  kindergarten,  or  nursery.  The  result 
would  be  that  women  would  work  in  better  sanitary  sur- 
roundings, that  no  children  under  fourteen  years  would  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  goods;  the  sick  would  receive 
proper  care,  if  not  at  home,  then  transferred  to  a  hospital, 
there  to  get  well  or  die  out  of  sight  ot  the  everlasting  work. 

Concerning  legislation,  see  below. 

No  little  has  been  done  also  to  organize  the 
trade  and  with  good  results.  Some  portions  of 
the  trade  have  been  permanently  organized,  and 
^even  in  those  where  the  competition  for  cheap 
'work*  has  eventually  broken  up  organizations 
much  education  and  agitation  has  been  produced. 
(See  Tailoring  Trade.) 

The  main  crusade  against  the  evil,  outside  of 
the  eflforts  of  the  workers  themselves,  has  been 
the  effectively  conducted  National  Consumers' 
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League  (see  Consumers'  League)  with  its 
"white  lists"  and  its  still  more  effective  edu- 
cational propaganda  among  the  charitably  in- 
clined of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

Nevertheless,  how  much  evil  remains  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  statement  of  conditions  as 
revealed  largely  in  the  report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission.  Miss  Sumner  gives  the  following 
table  as  derived  from  the  Twelfth  Census : 

Principai.   Swbatbd  Indi^tribs  in  thb  Uhitbd  Statbs 
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*  Of  forty-nine  selected  industries. 

It  is  estimated  that  39.7  per  cent  (in  value)  of 
men's  clothing  is  manufactured  in  New  York  and 
of  women's  clothing  (factory  product)  64.4  per 
cent;  Chicago  comes  next  with  12.7  per  cent  of 
men's  clothing  and  5.8  per  cent  of  women's. 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Baltimore  follow  in  about  that  order.  Of 
the  New  York  product,  it  was  testified  before  the 
Iddttstrial  Commission  that  four  fifths  is  made  in 
sweat-shops. 

In  Chicago  it  is  said  that  practically  the  whole 
product  is  made  in  sweat-shops. 

Concerning  sweat-shop  wages,  Mr.  Henry  White, 
the  former  secretary  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers,  presented  the  following  table : 
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According  to  the  special  census  report  on 
employees  and  wages,  the  average  rate  of  pay 
per  week  in  1900,  for  cutters  (men)  was  $17  (1890^ 
J18) ;  bushelers  (men),  $10;  sewing-machine  oper- 
atives (men),  $7  (1890,  $8);  general  hands  and 
helpers  (men),  $5  (1890,  $7);  all  occupations 
(men),  $10  (1890,  $11.50);  seamers  (women), 
$5.50;  basters  (women),  $5;  finishers  (women), 
$4.50  (i8go,  $4);  sewing-machine  operatives 
(women),  $4;  all  occupations  (women),  94  (1890, 
$4.50).  The  facts  that  stand  out  here  that  the 
average  rate  for  men  had  fallen  from  $11.50  per 
week  to  $10  and  for  women  from  $4.50  to  only 
$4  per  week,  show  how  serious  is  the  problem. 
'This  is  perhaps  only  increased  by  the  tact  that 
while  the  raU  for  women  had  fallen,  the  actual 


average  earnings  had  risen  from  %<  to  $$-So 
per  week,  indicating  either  increased  specMi  or 
mcreased  quantity  of  women's  work,  and  prob- 
ably for  a  pittance  of  $5-50  per  week.  What  the 
sweating  system  teaUy  means  in  htindreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
quotations  compiled  by  Miss  Sumner  from  re- 
ports: 

In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  a  woman  iras  found  "who 
earned  f7o  by  twenty  weeks'  work,  which  was  the  entire 
income  for  the  support  of  herself,  mother,  aged  fifty-seven 
years,  and  sister,  agied  thirty-two  yeare."  * 

The  fanlily  consisted  of  a  man,  wife,  and  five  children,  who 
worked, cooked, ate.andslepttntwosinallrooms.  Thepeople 
looked  lis  tho  they  had  not  washed  themselves  for  a  Tear. 
The  boys'  coats  that  they  were  making  were  piled  upon  a 
dirty  bed.  The  dirt  could  absolutely  nave  been  shoveled 
out  of  the  rooms.  Potato  parings,  garbage,  and  filth  of  all 
lands  were  strewn  about  the  floor,  and  the  odor  that  pre- 
vailed was^so  foul  that  one  of  the  agents  was  made  sick.' 

The  testimony  of  physicians  that  have  examined  them  is 
that,  given  a  sweat-shop  that  is  uninspected,  where  the 
members  work  in  the  bocm  season  up  to  the  limits  of  endur- 
ance, using  foot-power  for  the  machine,  it  is  rare  to  find,  after 
four  or  five  years,  any  healthful  person  there.' 

Then  is  no  other  material  that  so  invites  use  and  deposit 
during  manufacture  as  to  involve  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
does  cloth  contact  with  the  persons  of  the  unclean  and  sick 
of  the  family,  not  merely  during  the  dav,  but  even  as  a  rest 
for  exhausted  sleepers.  There  is  probably  no  material  which, 
once  having  harbored  disease  germs  or  nlth,  is  so  ^voimble 
to  their  preservation  or  propagation  as  is  cloth,  especially 
when  made  of  wool;  and,  lastly,  it  would  be  hard  to  ftr^pi*** 
any  material,  or  use  to  which  it  could  be  put,  that  would  be 
so  repulsive  to  civilized  instincts  and  so  dangeitms  to  life 
and  health  as  clothing,  steeped  in  contagion,  to  be  worn  on 
the  person.^ 

A  joumeYn»n  tailor  of  Chicago  testified  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  that  he  knew  many  men  who  worked,  dur- 
ing the  busy  season,  six  days  and  three  nights  in  the  same 
week,  and  that  he  had  repeatedly  seen  men  work  thirty-six 
hours  without  any  interruption  or  sleep  or  hardly  any  time 
to  take  their  meals. 

One  imp>ortant  point  is  especially  made  by 
Miss  Sumner.     She  says: 

It  is,  moreover,  an  erroneous  idea  to  suj>pose  that  sweat- 
shop clothing  is  necessarily  poor  in  quahty.  On  the  con- 
trary, overalls  and  working  men's  garments  are  usually  man- 
ufactured in  large  factories  under  good  conditions,  while 
some  of  the  worst  conditions  are  found  in  the  custom  trade 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  beautiful  and  expensive  garments. 
It  was  again  and  again  stated  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission that  no  man  in  buying  a  custom-made  suit  of  the 
best  and  most  fashionable  tailor  could  have  any  assurance 
that  it  was  not  made  in  a  sweat-shop.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  all  classes  of  women's  ready-made  dothing. 

Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel  sajrs: 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  know  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  which  one  person  might  devote  to  the  work,  in  the 
busy  season — a  woman  will  frequently  not  have  more  than 
five  houis'  rest  in  the  twenty-four.  'The  hours  are  regulated 
solely  by  the  amount  of  work  on  hand  or  by  the  physical 
strength  of  the  worker — Sundays  and  holidays,  in  sickiiess 
and  health,  work  thev  must.  The  amount  received  varies 
with  the  kind  of  worK,  from  a  cent  and  a  half  an  hour  to 
ten  cents — very  rarely  more.  (The  little  children,  according 
to  their  ages,  earn  from  50  cents  to  $a  per  week.)  During 
December  the  average  monthly  income  of  49  new  families 
was  $13.34;  the  average  rent  was  $8.57.  leaving  the  sum 
of  $4.67  to  buy  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  for  the  avenge  £uiuly 
of  five. 

Mr.  George  A.-  Weber  has  prefaced  for  us  the 
following  stmmiary  of  the  legislation  of  the  U.  S. 
as  to  sweat-shops: 

Twelve  states,  namely.  Connecticut,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  have  en- 
acted laws  regulating  sweat-shops. 

These  laws  usually  prohibit  the  manufacture,  repair,  al- 
teration, or  finishing  of  apparel  for  wear  or  adornment,  and 

'Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  (New  York)  BmcBa 
of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  68. 

'  Twenty-first  Aiinual  Report  of  the  (PennaylvaniiL)  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Statistics,  B,  pp.  4-5. 

'  Industrial  (Commission,  xiv.,  p.  130. 

■  Committee  Report,  H.  R.,  st-s,  v.  >,  Na  1,309,  p.  ts. 
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the  mantifacture  of  purses,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  umbrellas 
in  rooms  or  apartments  in  tenement-  or  dwelUng-houses  ex- 
cept under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  In  Massachusetts 
the  law  relates  only  to  wearing  a;>parel.  The  factory  in- 
spectors are  required  to  visit  and  mspect  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  rooms  or  apartments  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  laws  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  and  in 
some  cases  to  report  insanitary  conditions,  infectious  or 
contagious  diseases,  etc.,  to  the  health  officers.  In  Illinois 
this  class  of  work  is  prohibited  in  nx3ms  or  apartments  in 
tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  except  by  members  of  the  fam- 
ily living  therein,  and  in  Missouri  such  work  is  prohibited  for 
more  than  three  persons  outside  the  members  of  the  family: 
but  no  further  restrictions  are  made  in  these  cases.  In  the 
remaining  states  enumerated,  however,  mem- 
bers of  the  family  may  engage  in  such  work 
^glilation  only  under  certam  conditions.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  regulation  of  work  in  shops 
not  connected  with  living-  or  eating-rooms,  but 
located  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses,  or  in  Duildings  in 
the  rear  of  the  same.  In  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York  families  must  prcxnire  a  license  from  the  factory  in- 
8f>cctor  before  being  permitted  to  perform  the  above-men- 
tioned work  in  their  awellings,  and  manufacturers  may  not 
give  them  work  unless  they  have  such  licenses.  In  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin  the  law  prescribes  that  no  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  may  hire  or  employ  persons  to  work  in 
rooms  or  apartments  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  or  in 
buildings  in  the  rear  of  sudi  houses  without  a  written  permit 
or  license  frMn  the  factory  inspector.  In  Connecticut  and 
Ohio  the  laws  make  no  provision  for  the  issuance  of  a  license. 
In  Ua«a<^u8etts  a  licnise  is  not  required  for  work  done  in 
rooms  or  apartments  not  connected  with  living-  or  sleeping- 
rooms  and  whidi  have  a  separate  entrance. 

The  written  permit  or  license  obtained  from  the  factory 
inspector  is  not  issued  until  after  an  inspection  has  been 
made  of  the  premises  and  they  have  been  found  in  a  sanitary 
condition  and  fit  to  work  in.  Usually  the  license  or  permit 
must  specify  the  maximum  number  of  persons  that  may  be 
mmploytd  in  the  room  and  it  must  be  conspicuously  posted. 
This  number  is  one  person  for  every  250  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  in  the  daytime  and,  usually,  one  person  for  every  400 
cubic  feet  at  m^t.  The  licenses  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time  when  the  public  health  requires  it. 

In  all  the  states  the  factory  mspectors  have  access  to  the 
rooms  or  apartments  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  where 
clothing,  etc.,  are  made,  including  in  most  cases  rooms  where 
only  members  of  the  family  are  engaged  in  such  work.  Tliis 
is  mr  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  regulations  regarding 
cleanliness,  lignt,  heat,  ventilation,  overcrowding,  etc.,  are 
enforced,  and  that  the  articles  made  are  not  exposed  to  in- 
fection or  contagion  and  are  free  from  vermin.  In  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  the  fac- 
tory  inspectors  or  the  boards  of  health  may  seize,  condemn, 
or  destroy  articles  containing  infectious  or  contagious  mat- 
ter or  vermin  which  are  found  either  in  workshops  or  ex- 
posed for  sale.  In  Michigan  health  officers  and  physicians 
are  required  to  report  to  the  deputy  factory  insi^ectors  of 
their  respective  districts  all  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious 
dfewftsfrff  coming  officially  to  their  knowledge.  In  Blassa- 
chusetts  garments  made  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  in 
irtiich  families  have  not  proctu^d  a  license,  and  m  Missouri 
and  New  York  goods  made  in  violation  of  the  law  must  be 
conspicuously  labeled  "tenement-made."  In  Missouri,  if 
made  under  unclean  or  unhealthy  conditions,  they  must  be 
labeled  **made  under  unhealthy  conditions."  These  pro- 
visions apply  to  articles  made  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
state. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  in  most  states  that  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations  giving  out  work  to  be  done  in  tenement- 
or  dw<jling-nouaes  must  procure  licenses  or  see  that  the  per- 
sons performins  the  work  have  procured  licenses,  the  states 
of  lUlaiyland,  Massachusetts.  Midi i^n,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  require  such  persons. 
firms,  or  corporations  to  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  tiersons  to  whom  work  is  given  or  with  whom 
they  have  contracted  for  the  performance  of  work  to  be  done 
in  tenements  or  dwellings.  Penalties  of  from  $ao  to  $500 
or  imprisonment  of  from  ten  days  to  one  year  are  prescribed 
for  violation  of  the  sweat-shop  Lsws. 

But  the  trouble  is  with  the  enforcement  of 
laws.     Says  Dr.  Daniel : 

We  have  laws  which  if  enforced  would  obliterate  every 
sweat-room,  great  and  small,  in  New  York.  To  enforce  these 
laws  would  require  an  army  of  inspectors  working  day  and 
night.  ...  I  ba.vt  a  list  of  tenements  licensed  by  the  Labor 
Bureau  in  my  neighborhood.  I  have  been  in  thirty-eight 
of  these  houses;  the  license  was  posted  in  twelve.  In  one  of 
these  licensed  houses  I  have  attended  a  case  of  measles; 
there  are  two  families  in  the  apartment;  the  notice  of  the 
oonta^ous  disease  was  posted  on  the  door:  two  women  were 
finishing  trousers  within;  one  day  I  found  the  sick  child  lying 
on  a  bundle  c^  the  trousers;  this  is  a  common  occurrence. 
'Tbere  is  also  a  clause  forbidding  the  employment  of  any 
bat  nsembers  of  the  ftunily;  not  only  is  this  not  obeyed,  but 


the  work  is  carried  to  other  apartments  and  even  to  other 
houses.  The  old  law  placed  trie  responsibility  of  manufac- 
tiuing  on  the  worker  and  the  manufacturers.  The  new  law 
takes  the  responsibility  off  the  worker  and  puts  it  on  the 
landlord.  On  Jan.  9th,  according  to  the  daily  papers,  a  mid 
was  made  by  twenty-two  inspectors  in  Blizatieth  Street. 
The  people  were  duly  frightened,  much  of  the  work  was  hid- 
den, ana  to  my  personal  knowledge  in  the  evening  was  being 
done  in  inside  bedroonis.  with  doors  locked.  Fresh  work 
I  saw  carried  in  and  finished  in  about  the  same  way  that  the 
people  would  have  made  counterfeit  money.  The  next  day 
and  since,  it  is  being  done  openly,  outloolra  being  posted  in 
different  parts  of  the  house  who  will  give  the  alarm  in  their 
own  language,  and  work  will  be  again  hidden  should  another 
inspection  be  made.  Is  there  any  remedy?  I  believe  that 
a  law  absolutely  forbidding  any  manufacturer  to  have  any 
part  of  his  work  done  in  a  tenement-house  could  be  enforced. 

Great  Britain 

The  following  important  statements  are  con- 
densed from  a  Fabian  tract  (Jan.»  1907),  '*Home- 
working  and  Sweating,**  by  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins: 

The  phrase,  the  sweating  system,  is  misleading.  All  ex- 
perts agree  that  there  is  no  one  industrial  system  coextensive 
with  or  invariably  present  in  the  sweated  trades.  Mr.  Booth 
expresses  this  by  saying  that  it  is  not  with  one  but  many 
sweating  systems  we  have  to  deal;  Mr.  Schloss  says  that  no 
sweating  system  whatever  is  discoverable;  and  the  House 
of  Lords  committee,  while  re(>orting  that  the  evils  com- 
plained of  could  "scarcely  be  exaggerated."  said  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  find  any  precise  meaning  attached  to  the 
phrase.  An  inquiry  into  sweating  resolves  itself,  therefore, 
mto  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which  the  "sweated 
industries  '  are  worked.  Here  at  least  a  painful  and  striking 
uniformity  is  met  with,  and  accepting  it  as  a  starting  point, 
the  Lords  committee  defined  sweating  as: 

I.  Unduly  low  rates  of  wages, 

3.  Excessive  hours  of  labor.  * 

«.  Insanitary  state  of  the  work  places. 

Mr.  Schloss  has  added  the  important  point,  taxing  of 
working  power  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  or  getting  six- 
penny worth  of  work  out  of  fourpenny  worth  of  pay  (   driv- 


unfair  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  sweater  is  of  two 

kinds:  first,  the  evasion  of  factory  legislation;  second,  the 
extreme  lowness  of  the  wages  paid.  Of  the  low  wages  so 
much  has  been  heard  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  labor  the 
point  further.  We  take  a  few  instances  at  random  from 
the  Daily  News  Exhibition  Handbook. 

A.  Trouser  maker,  widow  with  four  children,  works  ten  or 
twelve  hotLza  a  day;  her  best  earnings  (exceptional)  are  105. 
6d.  a  week;  more  often  32.  or  4s. \  receives  parochial  relief. 

B.  Match-box  maker,  works  twelve  hours  a  day,  earns  on 
an  average  less  than  5s.  a  week.  Highest  earnings  &s.  aJ.  for 
a  full  week  including  Sunday. 

C.  Button  carder.  Two  old  people  work  together,  earn 
35.  6d.  per  week. 

Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  ad  nauseam.  The 
Cradley  Heath  chain  makers,  after  deducting  cost  of  fuel, 
earn  only  ^s.  to  6s.  weekly  for  hard  work,  of  a  kind  really 
skilled  in  its  way,  and  not  yet  replaceable  by  machinery. 
The  writer  has  personally  visited  home  workers  in  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Cradley  Heath,  and  has  met  with  one.  a 
skilled  waistcoat  maker,  who  was  paid  a  living  wage.  The 
next  most  favorable  instance  was  that  of  a  remarkably  quick, 
capable  girl,  making  girls'  frocks,  lined  throughout  and 
trimmed,  at  Sd.  each,  deducting  cost  of  cotton.  She  said  she 
could  make  five  or  even  six  a  day  on  occasion.  In  match- 
box making  and  similar  wretched  trades,  about  id.  per  hour 
seems  to  be  what  the  piece  rates  yield.  The  lowest  depths 
of  all  perhaps  are  reached  by  workers  who  sew  hooks  and 
eyes,  buttons,  etc.,  on  cards.  Carding  hooks  and  eyes  I 
have  found  paid  at  14^.  per  gross  cards  in  Birmingham. 
The  employer  was  threatening  to  reduce  the  price  to  lo^d.. 
for  there  were  middlewomen  who  could  farm  the  work  out  to 
"very  poor  people,"  and  thus  cut  the  recognized  price  of 
i4d,  per  gross.  The  average  earnings  of  women  in  this  work 
are  only  about  35.  3d.  weekly,  even  when  they  work  long 
hours.  In  all  these  small  home  industries  the  wages  appear 
to  tend  steadily  downward,  altho  in  factory  work  women's 
wages  have  been  rising  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  pathetic  part  of  the  sweated  industries  is  that  it  is 
often  the  very  virtues  of  these  people  that  are  their  ruin. 
Miss  Clementina  Black,  in  her  introduction  to  the  cases  in- 
vestigated and  tabulated  by  the  Women's  Industrial  Coun* 
cil,  says  "  many  of  them  are  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
maintain  a  standard  of  conduct  and  cleanliness  quite  heroic. 
.  .  .  The  majority  of  these  forty-four  women  are  industri- 
ous, even  painfully  industrious;  most  are  thoroughly  respect- 
able; scarcely  one  is  paid  a  living  wage."  They  will  sit  up 
all  night,  and  work  for  what  is  given  them,  and  submit. 

Nothing  comes  home  more  forcibly  to  the  investigator  of 
home  work  than  this  fact  that  many  of  the  women  would 
not  take  work  out  at  all  if  their  husbands  could  obtain  a 
decent  remuneration.     A  great   deal  of  sweated  work  by 
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women  is  simply  an  indirect  result  of  the  underpayment  or 
irtCKular  employment  of  men. 

Successive  inquiries  and  reports  have  brought  these  con- 
ditions before  the  public.  The  Commission  on  Children's 
Employment,  1863-67,  advised  the  extension  of  the  Factory 
Act  to  homes  in  which  certain  industries  were  carried  on. 
But  no  government  has  had  the  courage  to  take  such  a  step, 
each  in  turn  having  been  daunted,  partly  no  doubt  by  a  vague 
dread  of  infringing  "  the  sancity  of  the  home,"  but  still  more, 
probably,  by  the  practical  dimmlties  of  administering  such 
an  act.  The  law  m  regard  to  home  work  consists  of  a  few 
very  mild  provisions. 

Private  consumen'  league  cannot  exert  much  influence  hy 
issuing  "white  lists,"  for  the  reason  that  trade  is  so  compli- 
cated that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  trace 
production. 

BMMdiM  Some  good,  perhaps,  might  be  done  by  the 
requirement  of  a  label  on  goods  for  sale,  sta- 
ting that  the  goods  were  tenement  made,  in 
unhealthy  conditions,  or  the  reverse.  This  plan  has  been 
tried  in  Mo^chusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said,  with  some 
success;  but  the  extreme  ease  with  which  a  label  can  be 
forged  or  destroyed  makes  the  provision  of  doubtful  value. 

Protection  of  home  industries  is  sometimes  urged  as  a 
possible  remedy  for  sweating.  The  evidence  collected  for  the 
Berlin  exhibition  of  sweated  industries  showed  that  sweating 
is  quite  as  rampant  in  protected  Germany  as  in  free-trade 
England;  colonies  of  Iiome  workers  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
where  even  the  very  high  tariff  does  not  make  wages  or  con- 
ditions any  better  than  in  the  worst  parts  of  London.  Reg- 
tilation  of  sweating  would  do  far  more  for  trade  than  any 
import  duty. 

Restraint  of  immi^tion  is  often  urged  as  a  remedy  for 
sweating,  but  the  Aliens  Act  of  1905  achieved  little  or  noth- 
ing, and  it  is  unlikely  that  even  a  much  more  drastic  act 
would  really  check  the  evil. 

Short  of  regulating  wages,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  real 
or  adequate  control  of  the  sweater  can  be  maintained.  Un- 
doubtedly efficient  sanitary  inspection  of  homes  used  as 
workrooms  may  do  some  good  indirectly,  in  that  it  protects 
the  consumer  from  the  very  real  danger  of  dirt  and  ixifection, 
and  also  in  that  it  checks  the  giving  out  of  work  in  some  de- 
gree, and  is  likely  to  insure  more  work  being  done  in  factories 
and  workshops,  "to  which  the  employer  has  the  right  of  ac- 
cess and  control."  Two  competing  sug^tioiu  are  now 
before  the  public;  these  are  known  respectively  as  the  Ten- 
nant  Bill  and  the  Women's  Industrial  Council's  Bill,  the  lat- 
ter usually  introduced  jointly  bjr  some  friends  or  members 
of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  and  of  the  Scottish  Coun- 
cil for  Women's  Trades.  Mr.  Tennant's  Bill  aims  at  placing 
the  responsibility  for  the  conditions  under  which  work  is 
done  in  home  workrooms  on  the  giver-out  of  work;  and  would 
place  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority,  who  already  receives  the  outworkers'  lists.  The 
Women's  Indnstrial  Council  Bill  involves  more  of  an  innova- 
tion ;  it  would  place  inspection  of  outworkers  under  the  factory 
inspectors,  and  all  outworkers  would  have  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate showing  that  their  workrooms  had  been  inspected 
and  found  suitable  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on,  having  re- 
ran! to  the  health  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  therein. 
This  measure  would  involve  a  considerable  mcreose  in  the 
iiisi>ecting  staff,  but  as  that  is  for  other  reasons  highly  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  it  does  not  in  itself  constitute  an  objec- 
tion. 

To  those  who  follow  the  argument  that  sweating,  tho 
apparently  an  inexpensive  method  of  production,  is  ruinous 
to  the  community  through  the  physical  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion induced  in  the  sweated  and  their  workers,  it  will  be  at 
once  evident  that  the  abolition  of  sweating  is  an  important 
incidental  advantage  of  direct  public  employment.  The 
establishment  of  the  Army  Clothing  Factory  has  saved 
thousands  of  workers  from  sweating-dens  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production.  The  enlargement  of  that 
factory  so  as  to  produce  in  it  not  only  some  but  all  the 
clothing  required  for  the  army,  militia,  and  volunteers  would 
rescue  thousands  more  from  their  present  fate. 

And  if  local  authorities  followed  suit — if  the  London  County 
Council  were  given  power  to  set  up  its  own  clothing  factory, 
and  to  supply  other  local  governing  bodies — if  it  became  the 
pxuctise  to  manufacture  all  asylum,  hospital,  police,  and  fire- 
Drigade  uniforms  required  by  any  towh  or  county  council  or 
other  public  body,  either  in  its  own  factory  or  in  that  of 
some  other  public  body — if  a  similar  course  were  pursued 
with  regard  to  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  and  generalleather 
work,  chains,  furniture,  and  other  commonly  sweated  wares, 
part,  at  least,  of  the  evil  would  disappear. 

But  however  rapidly  we  press  on  the  establishment  of 
public  factories  for  the  supply  of  public  wants,  many  public 
bodies  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  have  to  buy  goods  which 
are  at  present  usually  the  product  of  sweating. 

There  is  no  person  in  this— or  in  any  of  the  states  that  are 
called  civilised — who  does  not  [nrtalce  of  the  proceeds  of 
underpaid  labor;  and  the  conditions  of  such  labor  are  not 
growing  better;  they  are,  if  anything,  growing  worse,  and 
underpayment  is  rather  spreading  than  decreasing. 

The  writer  believes  tlut  New  Zealand  alone  is  working 
out  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  In  New  Zealand 
and  some  other  colonies  any  w(»k-room  where  two  or  more 


persons  are  employed,  the  employer  counting  as  ooe,  coa- 
stitutes  a  factory  withm  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  factory  legislation  can  see  that 
this  is  by  far  the  best  method,  and  the  only  one  that  cui 
check  sweating  in  home  work  and  prevent  un£air  competi- 
tion with  well-conducted  industry.  Yet  this  is  not  all  and 
mainly  important  because  of  the  New  Zealand  system  ol 
wages  boaras.  minimum  wages,  and  strict  govemment  oootrel 
of  wages  and  labor  conditions. 

SWEDEN:  A  monarchjr  of  Europe.  Area. 
172,876  sq.  m.;  population  in  1906,  5,337,455.  or 
30.43  per  sq.  m.,  ui  1905.  The  principal  cities 
with  population  (1906)  are:  Stocldiolm,  332,738; 
Goteboi^,  156,927;  Malmd,  75,691;  Norrkoping, 
45,528;  S&fle,  30,988;  HaMngbois,  3i,404- 

I.  Statistics 

The  population  of  Sweden  shows  a  slow  but 
healthy  growth;  it  was  in  1890 — ^4,784,981,  an  in- 
crease of  0.50  per  cent  per  annum  over  1880; 
1900 — 5,136,441,  an  annual  increase  of  0.71  per 
cent.  Of  the  population  in  1905  there  were 
2,584,564  males  and  2,710,321  females.  In  1900 
there  were  of  males:  smgle,  1,566,868;  married, 
838,999;  widowers,  98,647;  divorced,  1,922;  fe- 
males: 1,566,668  single;  847,252  married,  212.461 
widows,  3,624  divorced.  Births  seem  to  have 
somewhat  decreased.  There  were  139.370  in 
1901  (of  which  16,185  were  illegitimate)  and  135,- 
400  in  1905.  Marriages  are  also  decreasing 
(31,278  in  i^oi  and  30,800  in  1905).  Deaths  (ex- 
clusive of  still-bom),  82,772  in  1901,  and  82,400  in 
1905. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  almost  entirely 
of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  Arians,  with  the 
exception  of  (1900)  22,138  Finns  and  6,983 
Lapps;  there  were  also  35,627  foreigners,  mostly 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Norwegians.  Sweden  lost 
by  emigration :  1900 — 20,661;  1904 — 23,384;  1906 
— 24,705.  Of  these  ntuibers  16,309;  18,533  and 
2 1 ,442  came  to  the  United  States. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  vast  majority  of 
Swedes  belongs  to  the  State  Church  (Evangelical 
Lutheran) .  The  Chtu-ch  numbered  (i  900)  5 ,07  2,- 
792;  extended  to  all  reli^ons,  and  no  civil  dis- 
abilities attach  to  those  citizens  not  belonging  to 
the  State  Church.  The  latter  is  supported  from 
the  income  of  the  Church  lands,  and  by  contribu- 
tions of  the  paiishes. 

Education  is  well  advanced  in  Sweden;  public 
elementary  instruction  is  compulsory  and  gratui- 
tous. In  1904  there  were  12,778  elementary 
schools  with  727,008  pupils  and  18,274  teachers; 
the  expenditiwe  was  27,055,369  kroner.  Sweden 
had  (1905)  82  public  high  schools  with  20,516 
scholars;  31  people's  high  schools  with  1,666 
scholars;  14  nomial  schools  with  1.4 13  students; 
8  technical  schools  with  3,400  students;  10 
navigation  schools  with  712  boys.  There  were, 
moreover,  schools  for  defective  and  backward 
children.  Sweden  has  two  tuiversities,  Upsala 
with  1,729  and  Lund  with  817  students,  in  190$. 

Occupation  is  chiefly  agriciiltural ;  since  about 
2,380,000  people  depend  on  farming 

iBdutrial   ^°'  their  hving.     Manufactures  sup- 

IHstiitint  ^^  about  1,210,000  people;  trades 
and  servants  about  462,000;  trans- 
port and  locomotion,  414,000. 

The  land  smtable  for  cultivation  was  (1904)  divided  among 

£50.851  owners  or  tenants;  86,925  of  these  had  2  hectaies  or 
!ss;  333,164  between  3  and  ao;  33,4^3  between  so  and  toe: 
3,335  over  100.  The  area  under  cultivation  constitutes  oolT 
8.8  percent  of  the  total  area;  3.4  percent  consists  of  grass  and 
meadow  land;  51.5  is  under  forests;  j6.^  per  cent  are  mono- 
tains  or  snow-covered,  and  non-productive.  The  crops  pio* 
duced  in  1905  were:  wheat,  1,909,800  hectoliters;  rye,  S.SS1,- 
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500:  barley,  4,778,900;  oats,  <i,6a4,3oe:  mixed  grain,  3;76i-- 
000;  pulse,  659,800;  potatoes,  96,366,900.  The  total  value  of 
the  crops  in  1904  amounted  to  943,100,000  kroner.  Live 
stock  in  1904  numbered:  ^46,943  horses;  9,545.583  cattle; 
1,105.903  sheep;  796,579  swine. 

Minint  is  an  important  industry  in  Sweden.  The  output 
in  190S  was  4,364,833  tons  of  iron  ore,  producing  530,776  tons 
of  pig  and  369,771  al  bar  iron;  8,397  tons  en  silver  and 
lead  ore;  39.955  tons  of  copper  ore;  56,885  tons  of  zinc  ore; 
r,9^9  tons  of  manganese  ore;  and  90,769  tons  of  sulphur 
pyntes.  Besides  55  kilograms  of  gold,  606  of  silver.  57S.S>7 
01  lead,  1,385,098  of  copper,  and  305.000  of  zinc  were  produced 
in  the  smelters.  Considerable  coal  has  been  found  m  south- 
em  Sweden,  yielding  (1905)  399,384  tons.  Mining  gave  em- 
ployment that  year  to  31,999  persons. 

Fortsiry  is  managed  by  the  State  in  a  scientific  manner. 
The  public  forests  have  an  area  of  6,649,909  hectares  of  timber 
land,  including  1,100,000  hectares  01  crown  forests.  There 
were  1,370  saw-  and  planing-mills  in  1904  with  41,849  em- 
ployees. The  output  of  lumber  was  valued  at  153,196,688 
Kroner.  Furniture  factories  numbered  441  with  10.949  work- 
men; output  valued  at  93, 196,349  kr.  The  output  of  135  wood- 
'  tctoiies  with  8.333  employees  amounted  to  45,035,375 
paper  and  pasteboard  lactories  with  7 ,03 1  work-people 
valued  at  4 
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pulp  factories  with  8.3^3  employee  amounted  to  45,035,375 

tiaiid  an  output  valued  at  439,47 

MaHufactHriHg  is  chiefly  in  iron  and  machinery;  19,509 
people  were  employed  in  636  Iron-  and  steel-mills  and  pro- 
duced an  output  valued  at  61,797.900  kr.;  494  machinery 
shops  employed  19.710  people  with  an  output  of  55,994,000 
kr.;  1.670  flour-mills  with  only  4,517  employees  produced  an 
output  to  the  value  of  100,369,000  kr. 

Commerct  and  Shipping.— The  imports  in  1900  and  1905 
amounted  to  534,935.110  kroner  and  589,084,457;  exports, 
391.334,969  kr.  ana  450,911,733.  The  customs  duties 
amounted  to  57.73 1,764  lo'.  and  60,366,568  respectively.  The 
imports  consuted(i9os)  prindpalTy  of  metal  goods,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  75,340,683  kr.;  mineials^  chiefly  coal,  73,841,176; 
com  and  flour,  69,587,043;  rawtextiles,  55,351,198.  Exports 
were  chieriy:  timber  (wrought  and  tmwrought),  901,813.518 
kr.:  hair,  hides,  and  other  animal  products,  51,466,500; 
metals,  49.969,098;  minerals,  40.668,344;  machinery  and 
metal  goods,  37,799.199.  Imports  were  principally  from 
Germany,  994,364,938  Icr.;  Great  Britain,  144,035,143.  Ex- 
ports (o:  Great  Britain,  159.398.779  kr.;  Germany,  85,906.640. 

The  mercantile  marine  consisted  (1905)  of  1.950  sailing 
vessels  with  965,748  tons,  and  1,019  steam  vessels  with  408,- 
194  tons.  Gdteboiv  was  the  largest  port  with  999  vessels 
and  147.707  tons;  Stockholm  second  with  aa6  vessels  and 
95.817  tons. 


n.  Constitution  and  Government 

Sweden  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
present  king  is  Oscar  II,  (bom  1829,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  Sept.  18,  1872).  The  king  has  certain 
powers  in  political  matters,  but  in  others  he 
(with  his  cabinet)  exercises  that  power  in  con- 
junction with  the  Diet.  Every  new  law  must, 
however,  have  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The  right 
of  imposing  taxes  is  vested  in  the  Diet, 

The  Diet  consists  of  two  chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  has 
I  JO  members  who  are  elected  by  certain  prov- 
inces, towns,  and  cities ;  they  must  be  thirty-five 
years  old;  have  taxable  property  worth  80,000 
kroner,  or  an  income  of  4,000  fcr. ;  they  are  elected 
for  9  years,  and  give  their  services  free.  The 
Second  Chamber  consists  of  330  members;  80 
elected  by  the  towns  and  1 50  by  rural  districts. 
Electors  must  be  2 1  years  of  age ;  possess  real  es- 
tate worth  1,000  kr.  or  farm  land  worth  6,000  kr., 
or  pay  an  income  tax  on  800  kr.  The  number  of 
electors  in  1905  was  433,099,  or  8.2  per  cent  of 
the  population ;  but  only  217,759,  or  50.4  percent 
of  the  electors,  actually  cast  ballots.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  3  years ; 
receive  i,3oo  kr.  pltis  expenses  in  the  case  of  extra 


The  mtmicipalities  and  provinces  enjoy  much 
freedom  in  their  local  affairs. 

The  revenue  of .  the  State  comes 

vtaaaM     chieflvfrom  customs,  57.000,000  kr. 

(1906);   imposts   on    sugar,   spirits, 

etc.,  32,000,000;  income  tax,  30,950,- 

000.    The  total  revenue  for  1906  was  179,270,- 

000  kr,;  expenditure,  179,270,000,    The  principal 


items  of  the  expenditure  were:  Army,  51,393,600 
kr.;  navy,  22,455,700;  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
35,610,800;  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
18,884,400. 

The  total  length  of  railways  was  7,677  miles  in 

1903;  of  which   3,61 3   belonged   to   the   State. 

The  receipts  of  all  railwaj^s  were  100,- 

PiMti  »«"-  »»3-3i«    Kr.;   expenses,    66,575,691; 

wajirto.    surplus.    33,647,621.     They    earned 

'^  36,296,648  paissengers  and  24,490,- 

837  tons  of  freight.    The  total  length 

of  telegraph  and  telephone  Qnes  was  ( 1 904)  1 9,487 

miles  with  127,170  miles  of  wire;  of  these  14,685 

miles  of  line  with  95,118  miles  of  wire  belonged 

to  the  State.    There  were  2,383  telegraph  ofiSces. 

The  postal  service  had  (1904)  3,419  offices; 
receipts,  16,563,956  kr. ;  expenses,  14,635,991; 
surplus,  1,927,965. 

The  Army  is  just  being  reorganized,  and  will 
be  on  its  new  status  by  1914.  The  new  scheme 
provides  for  a  modified  militia  with  conscripts 
being  called  out  for  an  initial  training  of  150  days 
in  the  infantry  and  artillery  and  281  days  in  the 
cavalry,  and  with  30  yearly  for  the  next  three 
years. 

in.  Social  Reform 

Sweden  as  an  agricultural  country  has  not  de- 
vdoped  far  in  industrial  reform.  Educational 
and  temperance  reforms  began  earlier  (see  Tem- 
perance; Norwegian  Company  System;  Good 
Templars),  and  poor  relief  is  older  still.  Homes 
for  the  shelter  of  poor  children  still  exist  w^hich 
were  fotmded  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
present  poor-law  dates  from  1843,  revised  in  1871, 
and  lays  the  burden  on  the  parishes.  Various 
private  charities,  however,  supplement  this. 

In  Stockholm  a  society  called  Foreningen  fflr 
Valgorenhetens  Ordnande  (Society  for  Organiz- 
ing Charitable  Relief)  was  founded  in  1889  on 
the  same  leading  principles  as  the  English  and 
American  charity  organization  societies.  In 
Stockholm  alone  there  are  400  different  chari- 
table societies. 

The  oldest  is  the  "  Skyddsf Oreningen  "  (Society 
of  Protection),  started  by  Frederika  Bremer  and 
whose  president  is  the  gueen;  its  members  visit 
and  help  the  poor,  their  first  object  being  the 
children.  "Arbetsstugor"  (workshops  for  chil- 
dren), where  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  basket-making, 
and  other  kinds  of  hand- work,  are  spreading  over 
the  country.  A  considerable  number  of  "so- 
called"  model  houses  for  workmen — after  the 
Octavia-Hill  system — have  been  erected. 

"Vandrande  Sparkassor"  (moving  savings- 
banks)  are  formed  by  visitors  in  needy  neigh- 
borhoods to  induce  the  saving  of  pennies. 

Cooperation_,  tho  slow  in  beginning,  is  now 
rapidly  spreading  in  Sweden.  There  were ,  ini  906. 
besides  unregistered  societies,  382  retail  socie- 
ties, 410  agricultural,  373  dairy  and  poultry,  903 
building  societies,  1J5  productive,  and  301  mis- 
cellaneous. A  whofi^ale  society  has  been  es- 
tablished.   The  growth  is  very  rapid. 

Trade-unions  began  in  Sweden  in  1880.  In 
1898  the  tmions  formed  into  a  national  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  twenty-four  federations  with 
about  60,000  workers.  Various  Houses  of  the 
People  (similar  to  those  in  Belgium)  have  been 
started.  The  one  at  Stockholm  is  on  an  es- 
pecially large  scale.  Industrial  legislation,  how- 
ever, has  been  backward  and  the  imions  have  had 
to  struggle  hard  for  their  rights.     A  principal  aim 
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has  been  universal  suffrage,  and  in  1902  there  was 
a  general  strike  for  this  purpose,  only  very  par- 
ti^y  successful. 

Socialism  entered  Sweden  with  a  tailor  from 
Denmark,  Auguste  Palm.  A  paper,  Tiden 
(Times),  was  started  and  the  movement  spread 
fast.  In  1885  the  Swedish  trade-unions  became 
connected  with  the  Socialist  movement,  as  the^ 
are  in  all  Scandinavian  countries.  Since  1898  this 
has  been  compulsory  in  Sweden.  In  1893  nfolk- 
esdag  (congress  of  the  people)  was  organized.  In 
1896  the  Socialists  elected  a  deputy,  Branting. 
In  1905  they  had  fifteen  deputies  and  cast  some 
30,000  votes.  The  Socialist  Party  numbers,  how- 
ever, 55,000  paying  members,  only  a  moiety  of 
whom  can  vote,  because  of  the  high  property 
qualification  (taxed  on  an  income  of  800  kr.). 

The  trade-unions  numbered  1,300  with  a  mem- 
bership of  80,000,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
workers.  Of  these,  850  unions  with  42,000  were 
in  the  National  Union.  The  Swedish  Socialist 
includes  3  dailies,  10  periodicals,  and  20  trade- 
union  papers. 

Among  the  important  Swedish  social  reform 
societies  are  the: 

Central  fdrbutidet  fdr  Socialt  arbel*  (Central  Alliance  for 
Social  Work),  6  Lastmakaregatan,  Stockholm. 

Fdreningen  fdr  Vaigorenhetens  OrdnawU  (Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society).  Stockholm. 
Cooperative  Society,  6  Lastmakaregatan,  Stockholm. 
Temperance  Society,  1 2  Tcgnergatan,  Stockholm, 
Frederika    Bremer    Forbundel   (Woman's    Questions),    54 
Drottninf^satan,  Stockholm. 

FMets  Hus  (Trade-Union  House  of  the  People),  14  Bam- 
husgatan,  Stockholm. 

RBrBRBKCss:  StKrifis  StaUkalmdar,  Upaala;  Sweden,  lis 
People  and  lis  Industry,  published  by  the  Government,  ed. 
B.  Sundberg  (1904};  Scandinavia,  a  Political  History,  hy  R. 
N.  Bain  (1905);  Sweden  and  the  Swedes,  by  W.  Thomas 
(1898):  Apercus  Statisti<iues  Inlemationaux,  by  G.  Sund- 
berg (1906). 

SWnrrON,  TOHN:  journalist,  labor  leader; 
bom  1830  in  Iflinois;  learned  the  printer's  trade. 
In  1850  removed  to  New  York  City;  studied  law 
and  medicine,  but  returned  to  journalism  and  was 
made  chief  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Times,  a 
position  he  held  through  all  the  Civil  War  and  un- 
til 1869.  After  that  was  with  Mr.  Greeley  on  the 
Tribune  till  1879,  and  then  was  chief  writer  on  the 
Sun  for  several  years.  In  1883  he  established 
John  Swinton' s  Paper,  a  radical  labor  organ  which 
acquired  for  a  time  a  great  influence,  but  unfor- 
tunately in  1886  the  paper  failed.  Mr.  Swinton 
then  returned  to  ordinary  journalism.  In  1874, 
nominated  for  Mayor  of  New  York  on  a  work- 
man's ticket,  he  received  but  zoo  votes.  He  was, 
however,  always  a  favorite  speaker,  and  a  popu- 
lar leader  in  all  New  York  labor  meetings  to  the 
last.     He  died  in  1901. 

SWITZERLAITD:  A  republic  of  Europe.  The 
three  cantons,  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  XJnterwalden, 
entered  into  a  defensive  league  Aug.  i,  1291. 
Since  then  the  republic  has  grown  until  it  com- 
prizes twenty-five  cantons  with  an  area  of  15,976 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  3,489,689  in  1906,  or 
218.4  per  sq.  m.  The  corresponding  figures  of 
the  population  for  1900  were  3,315,443  and  207.5. 

The  principal  cities  with  population  in  1905 
are:  Zurich,  180,843;  Basel,  127,987;  G^eneva, 
114,547;  Bern,  71,748;  Lausanne,  53,209;  St. 
Gallen,  51,766. 

I.  Statistics 

Births  in  1905  were  98,057;  marriages,  26,  269; 
deaths,  65,208  (mcluding  still-births);  surplus  of 
births  over  deaths,  32,853,  a  surplus  which  has 


been  decreasing;  in  1901  it  was  37,010.  IHe- 
gritimate  births  in  1005  were  4,469,  or  4.6  per  cent 
of  the  total ;  that  or  divorces,  1,206.  Of  the  pop- 
ulation over  fifteen  years  of  age  there  were  m 
1900:  1,112,111  males  — $o2,T]o  single;  542,119 
married;  61,065  widowers;  5,157  divorced;  1,174.- 
893  /ema/f£- 481,499  single;  539,595  married; 
144,532  widows;  9,267  divorced. 
_  Switzerland  has  lost  less  heavily  by  emigra- 
tion than  other  European  countries,  the  figures 
for  five  years  being:  1901 — 3,921;  1902 — 4,707: 
1903 — 5,817;  1904 — 4,8i8;  1005 — 5,049.  In  1905 
over  85  per  cent,  or  4,349  of  the  total  emigrants 
went  to  the  United  States;  554  to  different  parts 
of  South  America.  There  were  383,424  foreigners 
resident  in  1900. 

Switzerland  is  peculiar  in  recognizing  three 
languages  as  official:  German,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian being  spoken  in  the  Bundes-Versanumlung 
(q.  V.  below).  German  is,  however,  the  principal 
language,  being  spoken  by  2,312,949,  or  nearly  70 
per  cent,  in  1900.  French  was  spoken  by  730.91 7 ; 
Italian  by  221,182;  Romanish  (in  the  Orisons),  by 

Religion  is  not  reqtured  for  citizenship,  the 
Constitution  of  1874  permitting  any  or  no  re- 
ligious affiliation.  No  State  taxes  are  levied  for 
any  Church;  no  bishoprics,  Roman  or  other,  can 
be  created  on  Swiss  territory  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Confederate  authorities.  The  Jesuits 
are  debarred,  and  the  foundation  of  new  relig)o«is 
orders  and  convents  is  forbidden.  The  Protes- 
tants— chiefly  Reformed  or  Calvinistic — num- 
bered in  1900  about  59  per  cent,  or  1,916,157; 
the  Roman  Catholics  about  40  per  cent,  or  i  ,379,- 
664.     There  were  13,264  Jews. 

Education  is  not  supervised  by  any  central  au- 
thority, except  that  it  is  compulsory  since  1874; 
it  is,  however,  under  the  civil  authorities.  The 
expenses  are  borne  entirely -by  the  communes  in 
some  cases;  in  others  the  cantons  share  them. 
In  Roman  Catholic  cantons  the  proportion  of 
school-attending  children  to  the  whole  population 
is  I  to  9;  in  Protestant,  i  to  5 ;  in  mixed,  i  to  7. 
Some  Roman  Catholic  cantons  have  never  en- 
forced the  school  laws  properly.  The  age  for 
school  attendance  is,  moreover,  shorter  m  the 
Catholic  cantons.  In  1905  there  were  only  0.09 
per  cent  of  the  contingent  for  military  service 
who  could  not  read,  and  0.43  per  cent  who  oould 
not  write.  In  1904  there  were  862  infant  schools 
with  44,000  pupils  and  822  teachers;  4,665  pri- 
mary schools  with  492,768  pupils  and  10,977 
teachers ;  598  seoonoary  schools  with 
Idnoatioa  «■  84 2  pupils  and  1,772  tea<A«s; 
40  'middle"  schools,  or  RealschuUn 
and  Gymnasien  with  11,824  pupils 
and  841  teachers;  65  "normal"  or  Lekrer-Semu 
narien  with  2,813  pupils;  "pensions"  or  "board- 
ing-schools ' '  for  girls,  2 ,076  pupils.  The  so-called 
Fortbildungs  Schulen  or  evening  schools  number 
54,28^  pupils.  There  are  besides  conmieicial, 
technical,  and  ^fricultural  schools.  (See  article. 
Education.)  Six  universities — Basel  estabUshed 
in  1460,  being  the  oldest — make  provision  for 
higher  education. 

Occupation. — ^Thirty-seven  per  cent  are  en- 
^ged  in  agriculture,  41  in  mdustries,  and  tt 
m  trade.  In  1907  1,067,905  were  engaged 
in  farming  or  allied  and  dependent  occupations; 
the  building  trades  and  furniture  manufacture 
employed  426,401;  commerce,  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  etc.,  285,486;  metal  works,  275,892;  tex- 
tile industries,  2  70, 1 1 4 ;  clothing  and  dressmaking, 
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208,757;  transportation,  167,278;  food  supply, 
etc.,  129,797.  There  ware  in  1901  6,080  factories 
with  242,^34  employees. 

Industries  are  chieflv  agricultural.     The  soil 
is  very  evenly  divided  among  the  population. 
An  estimate  places  the  number  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors at  300,000,  with  about  2,- 
IndiutriM   000,000  people.     The  estates  are  nec- 
™~T^   essarily  small,  since   28.4   per  cent 
n,^„„       of  the  total  area  is  unproductive. 
Of  the  productive  area  35.8  per  cent 
are  grass    land  and  meadows;    29 
per  cent  forest;  18.7  per  cent  under  fruit;  16.4 
per  cent  under  crops  and  gardens.     Notwith- 
standing the  laree  agricultural  population,  the 
bulk  01  the  food  crops  consumed  is  imported. 
The  peasant  propnetors  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  condensed  milk, 
cream,  etc.;  278,432  quintals  of  cheese  and  306,- 
^89  quintals  of  condensed  milk  were  exported 
m    1905.     In  the  southern  cantons  viniculture 
is  a  thriving   industry,  1,267,45  hectoliters  of 
■wine  being  produced  in  1904,  on  28,8ji  hectares, 
to  the  value  of  45,009,470  francs.     Live  stock  in 
1903  numbered  161,936  horses,  2,080,297  cattle, 
219,438  sheep,  555,261  pigs,  and  354,634  goats. 

Forestry  is  under  federal  supervision.  The 
law  of  1876  placed  about  1,119,270  acres,  or  55 
per  cent,  of  forest  land  under  federal  regulations, 
according  to  which  this  area  can  never  be  re- 
duced. Trees  are  carefully  replanted — 22,704,- 
570  in  1905;  timber  is  cut  according  to  scientific 
principles  — 1,839,558  cubic  meters  in  ipo?. 
There  are  about  163  establishments  for  piscicid- 
ture,  the  fry  going  chiefly  to  hotds.  There  are 
5  salt-mining  districts,  the  output  in  1905  being 
554,507  quintals;  186  breweries  produced  2,364,- 
652  hectoliters  of  beer.  Alcohol  manufacture  is  a 
federal  monopoly,  56,355  quintals  of  drinkable 
spirits  and  74,264  quintals  of  methylated  spirits 
for  use  in  the  arts  being  sold  in  1905. 

Ccmmtra  is  principally  special;  the  imports  (igos).  i,4SS,- 
331,700  fnncs;  exports,  1,007,823,756.  The  principal  items 
in  the  import  figures  for  loos  were:  Foodstuffs,  tobacco,  spir- 
its, etc.,371,397,433  fr.;  silk,  154.339. ^^s:  useful  metals,  114.- 
43S,a5i;  cottons,  07,111,115;  mineral  substances,  90,033,377. 
Exports  were:  silk,  150,718,057  fr.:  cottons,  185,840,814; 
clocks  and  watches,  131,743,514;  foodstufTs,  tobacco,  spirits, 
etc.,  119,116,944;  machinery  and  carriages,  61,101.615. 
Imports  (1905)  were:  Prom  Germany,  440,798,^3  frs.; 
France,  174,199,119;  Italy,  176,901,130:  Austria- Hungary, 
01,524,476;  Russia,  77,075,155;  Great  Britain,  68,8031,389. 
Bxp<»ts:  To  Germany,  i3i,o>8.577  fr.;  Great  Britain, 
1751193.8141  America,  170,439.166;  Prance.  ii9]6oo,iii; 
Italy,  56,981,041;  Austria-Hungary,  54,369,866.  The  cus- 
toms duties  on  imports  and  exports  were,  1903:  53,361,590 
fr.;  X006,  61,156,690. 

Switserland  has  largely  gained  in  wealth  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  Its  wealth,  excluding  State  property,  is  estimated  at 
•3,400,000,000. 

n.  Constitution  and  Oovenunent 

In  1815  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
Constitution  then  adopted  has  been  changed  in 
1848,  and  lastly  in  1874.  It  provides  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution  by  the  ordinary  forms 
of  federal  legUlation,  with  compulsoiy  referen- 
dum; or  by  direct  popular  vote  on  the  tnitia- 
tiue  of  50,000  citizens.  The  federal  government 
has  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  duties,  and  obli- 
gations of  a  sovereign  government,  tho  the  en- 
forcement of  law,  justice,  public  works,  and 
education  is  left  to  the  cantons.  There  are  two 
federal  chambers,  the  Senate  or  Stdnderat  consist- 
ing of  one  to  two  representatives  from  each  can- 


ton ;  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  Nationalrai, 
consisting  of  167  representatives,  chosen  in  direct 
election,  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
T,«»t.i^tiw«  fo*"  every  30,000  of  the  p>opulation. 
'^  The  senators   receive  their  honora- 

rium from  the  cantons — on  an  aver- 
age 20  francs  per  diem — the  deputies  from  the 
federal  fimds  at  the  rate  of  20  fr.  for  each  day  on 
which  they  are  actually  present,  plus  traveling 
expenses.  The  life  of  the  Chamber  expires  by 
limitation;  a  new  election  by  ballot  being  re- 
quired every  three  years.  Citizens  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  vote;  and  every  .voter  may  be 
elected  a  deputy,  except  clergymen.  When  the 
two  chambers  are  in  session  the  assembly  is  called 
Bundes-VersamnUung,  or  Federal  Assembly.  The 
legislative  power  rests  in  either  of  the  two  cham- 
bers; but  the  principles  of  the  referendum  and 
initiative  are  in  force.  By  the  initiative  (on  the 
demand  of  50,000  voters)  a  popular  vote  must  be 
taken  (the  referendum).  Legislation,  too,  by 
the  Assembly  may  be  vetoed  by  the  referendum 
(on  demand  of  30.000  voters,  or  of  eight  cantons). 
(See  Referendum  in  Switzerland.)  The  p>rin- 
cipal  parties  are  Right  (Roman  Catholic),  Center 
(Liberal),  Left  (Radical),  and  Socialists.  Tbe 
chief  executive  power  rests  in  the  Bundesrai,  or 
Federal  Council — a  committee  of  seven,  elected 
for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The 
members  of  this  committee  cannot  hold  any  other 
federal  or  cantonal  office,  nor  engage  in  any  gainful 
occupation.  They  frequently  intrcduce  new  meas- 
ures m  the  Assembly,  and  take  part  in  its  ddib- 
erations,-  but  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  The 
president  and  vice-president  of  this  council,  elect- 
ed annually,  are  the  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  confederation.  They  represent  the  re- 
public, but  have  no  more  power  than  their  con- 
freres. The  members  of  the  council  form  the 
cabinet  of  the  government.  Salaries :  The  presi- 
dent's salary  is  13,500  fr. 

The  local  government  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent cantons,  each  being  supreme  in  matters 
not  delegated  to  the  federal  authorities. 

Finances. — The  federal  government  has  no 
power  to  levy  taxes  directly.  Its  principal  rev- 
enue comes  from  the  customs,  the  alcohol  mon- 
opoly, and  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  railroad 
services.  Even  part  of  this  revenue  is  paid 
back  to  the  cantons.  Of  the  revenue  from  the 
alcohol  monopoly,  each  canton  must  use  one 
tenth  for  combating  alcoholism  within  its  own 
territory.  Several  federal  manufactories  yield 
part  of  the  revenue;  also  the  tax  for  exemption 
from  military  service.  This  is  levied  by  the  can- 
tons, and  divided  equally  between  them  and  the 
confederation.  The  Constitution  provides,  how- 
ever, that  the  federal  government  may,  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  levy  a  rate  upon  the  various 
cantons  according  to  a  settled  scale.  The  total 
revenue  in  1901  was:  101,924,682  francs;  1905, 
129,303,264.  Expenditure:  105,533,089  fr.  and 
116,716,180,  respectively. 

The  principal  item  of  expenditure  without  any 

returns  was  tor  military  purposes;  in  1907  it  was 

estimated  at  39,562,156  fr.     Internal 

^^  commimication  isjgood.     There  were 

i~T^^f    (1905)    2,936    miles   of    railroads — 

Xeieaianhi    »'47o  belonging  to  main  lines,  1,423 

"    "^   to  secondary  and  tramways,  43  to 

foreign.      The    federal    government 

owned  1,516  miles.     The  receipts  on  the  latter 

amounted  to  1 20,677,369  fr. ;  working  expenses  to 

80,156,945;  surplus,  40,520,424.     There  were  v^ 
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all  5,620  miles  of  telegraph  lines  with  37.597  miles 
of  wire.  The  State  owned  about  half  of  them. 
The  receipts  on  the  latter  were  11,033,151  fr.; 
expenses,  10,877,151.;  surplus,  426,000.  There 
were  in  the  same  year  1,677  post-ofiices.  Re- 
ceipts, 44,549.955  fr-;  expenditure,  40,053,837; 
surplus,  4,496, 1 1 8. 

The  army  of  Switzerland  is  essentially  a  mili- 
tia. MilitMy  service  is  compulsory,  nominally 
from  17  to  50  years;  practically  from  20  to  32. 
About  143,000  men  are  eligible  to  a  call  to  arms 
in  case  of  need. 

m.  Social  Reform 

Switzerland,  in  many  ways,  tho  by  no  means  in 
all,  leads  the  nations  in  social  reform.  In  no  coun- 
try are  democratic  political  institutions  so  fully 
developed ;  perhaps  m  no  country  is  there  so  much 
industrial  democracy. 

The  Swiss  referendum  comes  down  from  the  old 
landsgemeinden  of  ancient  times  and  was  used 
almost  in  its  modem  form  in  Bern 
Palltioal  ^"^  Zurich  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  compulsory  referen- 
dum and  the  initiative  were  adopted 
in  some  of  the  cantons  in  1868.  The 
federal  referendum  was  established  in  1874  and 
the  federal  initiative,  1891.  Proportional  repre- 
sentation was  adopted  at  Ticino  in  1893,  and  has 
been  adopted  now  by  most  of  the  cantons 
(see  Direct  Legislation;  Referendum  and 
Initiative;  Proportional  Representation). 
Another  important  and  tmique  political  in- 
stitution in  Switzerland  is  her  political  recog- 
nition of  organized  labor.  In  1887  the  office  of 
Workman's  Secretary  was  founded,  its  incum- 
bent to  be  practically  a  member  of  the  federal 
cabinet,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  government,  but 
to  be  elected  by  the  Swiss  labor-unions,  thus  to 
some  extent  making  them  a  recognized  part  of 
^litical  Swiss  institutions.  A  Working  Men's 
Federation  has  been  formed,  composed  of  one  del- 
egate from  each  labor  oi:^anization  which  has  350 
members.  This  Federation  elects  the  Workman's 
Secretary  (for  many  years  Herman  Greulich) .  It 
has  also  a  congress*  {Arbeiteriag) ,  which  meets 
triennially,  a  council  (Bundesvorstand),  and  an 
executive  (Ausschuss). 

Swiss    municipal    institutions    are,    however, 

equally   progressive   with   national   institutions. 

Cities  like  Zurich  and  Basel  in  Ger- 

WnnlBiBalliitt  ""*'**  *"*  Geneva  in  French,  Swit- 
~  zerlajad,  are  among  the  most  pro- 
^[ressive  municipalities  in  the  world. 
They  care  mmutely  for  the  nousing  of  the  work- 
ing classes;  they  strive  to  give  work  to  the  im- 
employed;  they  have  municipalized  most  of 
the  natural  monopolies — they  thus  receive  large 
municipal  revenues  with  low  rates  of  taxation; 
among  bther  things  they  have  developed  indus- 
trial schools  of  the  world.  Geneva  had  an  itcole 
de  dessin  as  early  as  1 7  5 1  and  Basel  a  public  school 
for  drawing  in  1762.  Other  cities  followed, 
Bern  in  1766.  In  1848  the  confederation  found- 
ed a  university  and  polytechnic  school  (1905, 
1,293  pupils)  at  Zurich  (opened  1855).  In  1884 
the  federal  government  commenced  subsidizing 
local  schools,  with  the  result  that  Switzerland 
has,  for  her  size,  probably  the  best  industrial 
schools  in  the  world. 

Switzerland  has  also  done  pioneer  work  in  in- 
stitMtions  for  the  insurance  of  the  unemployed, 
tho  thus  far  without  large  success.     Bern  estab- 


lished a  plan  of  voluntary  insurance  under  munic- 
ipal auspices  in  1895,  after  some  preliminary 
efforts  by  local  labor  organizations.  The  bene- 
fit granted,  however,  to  the  unemplojred  was  very 
little  and  few  workmen  have  availed  themselves 
of  it— only  about  600  in  recent  years,  mainly  in 
the  building  trades.  St.  Gall,  m  1895,  tried  a 
somewhat  similar  plan,  but  made  insurance  in  it 
compulsory  upon  working  men.  It,  however, 
was  never  popular  and  was  given  up  in  1897.  In 
1 90 1  Basel  (having  voted  against  a  municipal 
plan)  commenced  subsidizing  a  workmen's  un- 
employment fund  which  was  started,  and  this  has 
endured,  but  without  large  results,  and  losing  in 
membership  of  late  years. 

Much  more  successful  have  been  the  Swiss 
municipal  or  cantonal  employment  bureaus, 
founded  on  the  German  method,  St. 
pjjj^_  Gall  in  1887,  Bern  in  1888,  Basel 
^-^^  in  1889,  and  other  cities  later.  (See 
^^'^  Public  Employment  Bureaus.)  In 
1905  they  placed  44,243  persons  out 
of  59,355  who  sought  work.  Qsnnected  with 
these  are  the  relief  stations  for  workmen  travel- 
ing in  search  of  work,  also  on  the  German  plan 
(see  Relief  Stations).  They  cover  many  of 
the  cantons  with  a  network.  There  are  besides 
numerous  municipal  or  private  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions, all  largely  subsidized  by  the  State. 
Examples  are  the  Old  People's  Refuge  at  Bern, 
the  Municipal  Orphanage  at  Zurich,  the  Munic- 
ipal Workshop  (Armenanstcdt)  at  Bern,  and  labor 
colonies  at  Tannenhof  and  Herdem.  The  Tan- 
nenhof  colony  was  founded  in  1889;  that  at  Her- 
dern  in  1895;  neither  have  had  large  success. 
They  attract  but  a  low  clekss  of  laborers,  having 
from  twenty  to  fifty  inmates  usually,  and  cannot 
show  large  results  with  these.  For  pauper  chil- 
dren Swiss  cities  do  better,  mainly  on  the  boarding- 
out  plan.  Peculiar  to  Switzerland  are  the  socie- 
ties for  public  utility.  This  is  the  name  by  which 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  (see  his  "Social  Switzer- 
land") translates  Gemeinnutxige  Gesellsckajten, 
They  are  of  long  standing,  in  Bern  since  1 759  and 
Basel  since  1777.  They  are  in  a  way  agencies  for 
various  measures,  charitable  and  educational. 
They  maintain  gvmnasiums,baths,. schools, classes, 
etc.,  afford  relief,  and  do  not  a  little  in  developing 
model  dwellings.  In  this  line,  however,  the  mu- 
nicipalities do  more,  notably  Bern,  at  Wylerfeld 
(a  municipal  industrial  colony).  The  Messrs. 
Suchard  (chocolate  manufacturers)  have  a  private 
"model  village"  at  Neuch&tel,  as  have  Reiter  & 
Co.  at  T6ss.  Courts  of  arbitration  and  boards  of 
conciliation,  with  conseils  de  prudhommes  at  Ge- 
neva, are  other  measures  developed  in  Switzerland 
between  capital  and  labor. 

Cooperation  began  early  in  Switzerland,  and  has 
had  considerable  development.     Distributive  so- 
cieties were  the  first  started.     The 

Ooonemtiaii  '^'''"•"'"*»'^'**  of  Zurich  date  from 
^J         1858.     There   were,    in    1903,    some 
Trade-Unioiis ' '^°°  cooperative  agricultural  socie- 
ties and  1,200  productive  societies. 
Including    the    cooperative    banks 
there  were  some  4,400  cooperative  societies  in  all. 
The  GenossenschafUiche  Volksblatt  has  some  100,- 
000   readers.     Tiad^-unions    have   also  reached 
considerable    development.     The    Sckweiarrisch* 
Gewerkschaftbund    has    about    50,000    members; 
30,000  organized  in  the  railroads  and  transporta- 
tion are  not  affiliated  with  this.     There  are  24 
trade-union  journals  and  26  workman's  secretaries 
of  various  organizations.    Nevertheless,  it  is  said 
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that  the  unions  still  reach  only  la  per  cent  of 
labor. 

The  fact  is  that  Switzerland,  where  land  is  wide- 
ly distributed  and  even  factory  workers  have 
small  allotments,  on  which  they  work  a  portion  of 
the  time,  has  not  developed  the  class  consciousness 
of  many  more  purely  industrial  countries.  Swit- 
zerland has  few  very  wealthy  or  very  poor  and  has 
therefore  considerable  middle-class  conservatism 
and  individualism  even  among  her  working  classes. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  federation, 
the  cantons,  and  municipalities  have  lar^ly 
worked  on  lines  of  public  ownership  and  operation, 
is  probably  the  reason  why  organized  political 
socialism  has  not  found  large  expression  m  Swit- 
zerland. The  GrUltiverein  (organized  in  1838  in 
Geneva)  is  by  far  the  oldest  distinctively  labor 
organization  in  Switzerland;  tho  to-day  mainly 
political  and  connected  with  the  Socialist  Party, 
it  was  long  educational  and  general.  By  1845  it 
had  largely  spread  through  the  country.  By 
1848,  however,  it  had  become  markedly  radical 
and  was  supprest  in  many  cantons,  including 
Bern.  It,  however,  did  large  preliminary  work 
for  socialism.  In  1864  a  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national was  founded  in  Geneva,  and  by  1869 
thirty-two  branches  were  said  to  exist  in  Geneva 
alone.  But  the  movement  did  not  endure.  (See 
Intbrnational.)  It  was  largely  a  foreign  im- 
portation. 

Switzerland  has  long  been  the  asvlum  of  po- 
litical refugees  from  other  lands.     Thus  Geneva 
has  been  the  shelter  from  which  at  one  time 
Mazzini  tried  to  rouse  a  Voting  Eu- 
„j^,-Urra    rope,   which    Bakounin    sought    to 
make  the  center  of  anarchism,  and 
from  whence  Russian  nihilists  have 
tried  to  reach   Russia.     But  these  movements 
have  little  affected  Switzerland.     Driven  from 
Germany  by  the  anti-Socialist  law,  many  Ger- 
man Socialists  found  refuge  in  Basel,  and  some- 
what developed  German  socialism  in  Switzerland, 
yet  after  all  not  at  all  commensurably  with  the 
Swiss  development  of  unconscious  socialism. 

Yet  in  1873  ^  People's  Association  (Vo/JfeirerwM) 
was  formed,  and  also  a  Worker's  Federation 
(Arbetierbuiid) ,  both  national  and  both  affiliated 
with  the  Griiltiverein,  and  in  1877  adopted  the 
program  of  Marxist  socialism.  In  1888  the  pres- 
ent Swiss  Social  Democratic  Party  was  formed. 
In  this  the  Griiltiverein  is  now  largely  merged,  its 
secretary,  since  1904,  being  the  secretary  of  the 


party,  tho  the  association  still  keeps  up  its  or- 
ganization and  celebrates  its  seventieth  anni- 
versary in  1008.  The  party  now  claims  ^0,337 
paying  members,  a  numoer  which  of  recent  years 
has  declined  rather  than  grown;  it  cast  some 
70,000  votes,  and  it  has  at  present  only  two 
representatives  in  the  Nationalsrath,  tho  it  claims 
to  have  elected  six  members,  and  that  four  were 
unjustly  unseated  through  technicalities.  In 
many  of  the  municipal  councils  of  the  larger 
cities  the  party,  however,  has  numerous  repre- 
sentatives. Switzerland,  however,  has  many  so- 
cialistic features,  nationalized  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, postal  savings-banks,  and  railroads  (voted 
jn  1898  and  now  being  rapidly  accomplished). 
There  is  also  a  federal  alcohol  monopoly. 

The  Federation  of  Switzerland,  1886-87,  un- 
dertook to  restrict  and  control  the  distilled  liquor 
traffic.  It  bought  the  distilleries  and  required 
a  fee  on  importers.  The  minor  distilleries  were 
destroyed,  60  or  70  being  left.  One  tenth  of  the 
value  of  the  product  is  devoted  to  hospitals  for 
inebriates  and  other  institutions.  This  tenth  in 
1903  was  581,859  ir.  Most  of  this  was  spent  on 
prisons,  asylums,  and  neglected  children;  only 
100,000  on  inebriate  asylums  and  temperance 
work.  Swiss  authorities  differ  on  the  result. 
Some  say  a  "beer  plague"  has  been  substituted 
for  a  "whisky  plague."  The  strict  abstinence 
movement  is  growing,  there  being  350  societies, 
with  8,500  members  and  5,900  associates. 

Rbfbrshcss:  Atmuaire  StatisHqut  d*  la  Sttissr,  Bern; 
Handn/drterlmch  dtr  SchweiarischtH  VoUtswirtsdtajt,  Social' 
poUUk  tmd  VerwaUuni\  Social  SwiUerland,  by  W.  S.  Daw- 
son, 1897;  Risf  of  tk*  Swiss  KtptMic,  by  W.  D.  McCracken, 
1899. 

Addresses  of  important  reform  societies  in 
Switzerland: 

International  Labor  CMSoe  (International  Association  for 
Labor  l.esislation),  looi.  Chief  Secretary,  Dr.  Stephen 
Bauer,  Reb^asse  i  Clai^iof,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

Arbeiterbildungsverein.     Zurich. 

Arbeiterbund.  (Scbweizerischer.)  Arbeitersekret&r,  Her^ 
masm  Greulich.     Zurich. 

Arbeiterinncnvereine.    Secretary.  Verena  Conzett.    Zurich. 

EidgenAedsches  statjstiches  Bureau.     Bern. 

Katnolische  M&nner  und  Arbeitervereine.  Verbands- 
sekrettr.  Dr.  A.  H&ttenschwiller.     Lucem. 

LePeupIe.     (Socialist.)     9;  CoulouvreniereSt.,  Geneva. 

Verband  Scbweizerischer  Konsumvereine.     Basel. 

Bundeskomite  des  Schweizerischen  Gewerlochaftsbundes, 
Zurich. 

Zentrallcomite  des  Schweizerischen  Grutlivereins,  Zurich. 

Bureau  Internationale  de  la  Paix.  Kanonenweg  1 1  Bern. 

PM^ration  Internationale  pour  I'observation  du  Dimanche. 
Sec.,  M.  Deluz,  Geneva. 


TAFF  VALE  RAILWAY  CASE :  A  suit  brought 
in  England  in  which  the  TafI  Vale  Railway  Com- 
pany  was  given  £23 ,000  damages  against  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  per- 
suading and  intimidating  workmen  to  break  their 
contracts  with  the  railway,  and  aiding  and  abet- 
ting acts  of  violence  which  together  injured  the 
railway  company  in  the  amount  named.  The 
corporation  sued  the  members  of  the  trade- 
union  individually,  and  then,  under  a  rule  of 
the  court,  joined  the  organization  itself.  The 
decision  went  in  favor  of  the  corporation.  On 
appeal  it  went  against  the  corporation.  It  was 
then  carried  to  the  highest  court  in  England, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  latter  held  that  the 
members  of  the  association  individtially  and  the 


association  itself  were  liable.  The  decision  cre- 
ated considerable  discussion  especially  in  labor 
circles,  where  it  bad  been  commonly  held  that 
trade-unions  could  not  be  sued.  It  has  led  to 
constant  agitation  since  in  England  for  a  change 
of  law,  making  the  trade-unions  not  liable  with 
their  funds,  and  it  was  this  decision  (see  Trade- 
Unions  IN  Great  Britain)  which  largely  led  the 
British  trade-tmionists  into  independent  political 
action  in  the  parliamentary  elections  of  1906. 

TAILORING  TRADES:  The  tailoring  trade  is 
par  excellence  the  trade  of  the  sweat-shop.  But  for 
this,  see  Sweat-Shops.  Slowly,  however,  the  trade 
is  being  driven  from  the  sweat-shop  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers  is  being  effected. 


Tailoring  Trades 
Tariff 
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The  census  for  1900  shows  a  capital  of  $169,998,434  in- 
vested in  the  manofacture  of  clothing,  factory  product,  m  the 
8.581  establishments  reporting  for  the  United  States.  This 
does  not  include  the  capital  stock  in  the  industry.  The  value 
of  products  is  returned  at  $436,881,648,  to 
produce  which  involved  an  outlay  of  $x6,- 

Btatittiot  983,635  for  salaries  of  officials,  clerics,  etc.; 
$78,434,066  for  wa^es;  $49,379,187  for  mis- 
cellaneous exi^enses,  including  rent,  taxes,  etc.; 
and  $330,098,018  for  materials  used,  mill  supplies,  freight, 
and  fuel.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  difference 
Isetween  the  aggregate  of  these  sums  and  the  value  of  the 
products  is,  in  any  sense,  indicative  of  the  profits  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing^  during  the  census  year.^  The  census 
schedule  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  cost  of  selling  manufac- 
tured ai  cicles,  or  of  interest  on  capital  invested,  or  of  mercan- 
tile losses,  or  of  depreciation. 

Altho  the  mantuacture  of  men's  clothing  as  a  factory 
product  began  in  the  U.  S.  prior  to  1830,  it  was  not  until  the 
census  re^rt  of  1890  that  tne  statistics  for  this  branch  of  the 
clothing  mdustry  were  given  sepaiutely. 

The  number  of  establishments  increased  86^.  or  17.7  per 
cent,  between  1S90  and  1900.  In  the  same  period  the  capital 
decreased  $7,633,196,  or  6  percent. 

The  average  capital  per  establishment,  which  in  1890  was 
$36,353,  had  decreased  to  $31,047  in  1900,  indicating  that 
the  increase  in  establishments  had  been  in  smaller  shops. 
The  total  number  of  wage-earners  reported  in  1900  showed  a 
decrease  of  33,976,  or  16.5  per  cent,  and  their  wages  decreased 
$5,570,050,  or  10.9  percent.  The  greatest  decrease  WBS  in  the 
number  of  men,  with  19,709,  with  a  decrease  in  their  wages  of 
t5.968.337.  This  decrease  can  be  explained  partly  by  the 
substitution  of  women  for  men  and  partly  by  difficulties  in 
correctly  ascertaining  the  number  of  workers. 

The  average  number  of  women  wage-eameis  decreased 
.759.  or  7.6  per  cent,  but  the  total  wages  paid  to  women 
_iicreased  $131,649,  or  ^  of  t  per  cent.  The  number  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  increased  1,493,  or  98.3 
per  cent,  and  the  wages  paid  them  increased  $366,619,  "^ 
170.3  per  cent. 

The  census  of  i860  was  the  fiist  in  which  the  manufacture 
of  women's  clothing  was  reported.  With  the  exception  of 
the  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  in 
187a  and  the  conseguent  decrease  in  1880,  there  was  a  very 
steady  increase  durmg  every  decade.  With  but  few  excep- 
tions the  figures  for  every  item  more  than  doubled  each 
decade.  In  i860  the  number  of  establishments  was  188,  and 
in  1900,  3,701,  an  increase  of  more  than  thirteenfold;  during 
the  same  period  the  capital  increased  $47,009,894,  or  more 
than  thirty-threefold:  tne  number  of  wage-eamen,  ;8,ooo, 
more  than  thirteenfold;  the  total  wages  paid,  $31,393,069, 
or  more  than  twenty-sixfold;  the  cost  of  material  used, 
$81,381,357,  or  more  than  twenty-fourfold;  and  the  value  of 
products,  $153, 158,500,  or  more  than  twenty-onefold. 

As  the  manu»cture  of  women's  ready-made  clothing  is 
not  distributed  overas  many  places  as  is  that  of  men's,  and  as 
a  large  part  of  it  is  manufactured  in  large  factories  and  in 
^ops,  the  collection  of  statistics  could  be  more  accurately 
done,  and  the  figures  may  be  taken  as  more  approximately 
correct. 

In  contrast  with  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  this 
branch  of  the  industry  showed  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
ct  wage-earners  and  of  the  wages  paid.  The  total  number 
increased  from  39,149  to  83,739,  and  the  total  wa^  from 
$15,438,373  to  $33,586,101.  'The  development  of  the  industry 
during  the  decade  was  of  such  a  nature  that  men  were  8ut>> 
stituted  for  women  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  of  the  better 
grades  of  clothing,  such  as  cloaks  and  ladies'  suits,  while  the 
greatest  number  of  women  were  added  in  the  factories  for 
shirt-waists  and  tmderwear. 


Tailoring  trades  were  among  the  first  to  organ- 
ize labor-unions  in  the  U.  S.  A  tailors'  oican- 
ization  existed  in  New  York  City  in  1806.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  (q.  v.)  began  among  the  Phila- 
delphia tailors.  Cutters'  unions  have  existed 
in  New  York  City  since  the  forties.  Never- 
theless, the  trade  has,  as  a  whole,  becatise  of 
the  large  proportions  of  people  involved  in  the 
sweating  system,  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
organize.  Oiganizations  innumerable,  local  and 
general,  have  come  and  gone.  The  United  Gar- 
ment Workers,  organized  in  1891,  has  been  un- 
doubtedly the  most  successful  general  organiza- 
tion, and  has  at  times  attained  large  proportions. 
It  adopted  a  tmion  label  in  1891  which  has 
had  considerable  success.  (See  Union  Labels.) 
Some  2,000,000  labels  were  said  to  have  been 
issued  during  1898,  and  in  1900  ninety  firms  were 
using  the  label.  The  organization  has  at  times 
been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  unions  affili- 


ated to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but 
has  had  several  ups  and  downs  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  conditions  in  the  trade.  A  large 
number  of  its  members  are  foreigners,  working  in 
the  great  cities  and  exposed  to  severe  competi- 
tion from  different  employers  on  the  one  hand  and 
unorganized  working  people  on  the  other.  In 
1903  they  claimed  45,700  members.  In  1905  the 
number  was  reduced  to  31,900.  (See  article 
Swbat-Shops.) 

The  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America, 
organized  in  1883,  had  in  i9o<  16,000  members 
comjxjsed  of  the  more  skillea  members  of  the 
trade.  In  Great  Britain  conditions  are  virtually 
the  same.  Some  of  the  earUest  trade-iuiions 
of  modem  times  existed  among  London  tailois. 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  dates  from 
1866,  while  national  unions  were  formed  earlier. 
Yet  here,  as  in  America,  permanent  and  effective 
organization  has  been  very  difficult  to  reach. 
The  Amalgamated  Association  had  in  1 904, 1 3,964 
members,  the  Scottish  Operative  Tailors  and 
Tailoresses,  3,551.     (See  Swbat-Shops.) 

TAMMAHY  HALL:  This  powerful,  compact 
political  organization,  which,  with  rare  inter- 
missions, has  ruled  New  York  City  from  the  year 
1800  and  which  has  exercised  a  great  influence  at 
times  in  state  and  national  affairs,  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Society  of  St.  Tammany,  a  Colum- 
bian order.  Fotmded  on  May  13,  1789,  a  fort- 
night later  than  the  establishment  of  the  national 
government,  the  society  of  St.  Tammany  was  the 
creation  of  William  Mooney,  an  upholsterer. 
Before  the  Revolution,  societies  variously  known 
as  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  and  the  "Sons  of  St. 
Tammany"  had  been  formed  to  aid  the  cause  of 
independence.  Tammany,  or  Tammanend.  was 
an  Indian  chief  noted  for  his  wisdom,  benevolence, 
and  love  of  liberty.  When  societies  sprang  up 
bearing  the  names  of  St.  CJeorge,  St.  Andrew,  or 
St.  David,  and  proclaiming  their  fealty  to  King 
George,  the  revolutionists  dubbed  Tammany  a 
saint  in  ridicule  of  the  imported  saints.  After  the 
Revolution  these  patriotic  societies  dissolved. 

The  passionate  controversy  over  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  caused  Mooney  to  found  anew 
a  Tammany  society.  His  object  was  to  create  a 
society,  democratic  in  character  and  principle, 
which  would  resist  centralizing  power  in  the 
national  government.  At  first  non-partizan,  the 
society  by  1798  became  a  powerful  and  extremely 

gartizan  body,  warmly  supporting  Jefferson  and 
is  doctrines.  Aaron  Burr  real^ed  the  power 
that  it  could  be  made ;  the  transition  of  the  society 
from  an  effusive,  speech-making  body  to  an  active 
poUtical  club  was  mainly  through  his  instrumen- 
tality. Burr  controlled  Tammany  until  his 
downfall,  after  his  duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  1804. 

In  1805  the  Tammany  Hall  political  organisa- 
tion as  apparently  distmct  from  the  Tammany 
Society  was  created.  In  that  year  the  society 
obtained  from  the  legislature  a  charter  incor- 
porating it  as  a  benevolent  and  charitable  body 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  members  and 
others.  This  change  was  made  to  meet  the  bitter 
criticisms  that  a  private  society  was  engaging  in 
politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sachems  of  the 
society  were  the  leaders  of  the  organization,  or 
their  henchmen,  and  this  has  been  the  case  ever 
since.  The  secret  of  the  power  of  the  control  of 
the  society  has  been  in  tM  fact  that  the  society 
has  been  tiie  owner  of  Tammany  Hall,  and,  in  the 
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capacity  of  landlord  of  the  building,  has  had,  and 
still  has,  the  power  of  dispossessing  any  faction 
hostile  to  the  tosses  of  the  political  organization. 
Evicted  from  Tammany  Hall,  the  contesting 
faction  could  not  lay  claim  to  being  the  Tammany 
organization  or  any  part  of  it.  This  happened  in 
i8a8,  when  the  sachems,  as  trustees,  excluded  a 
faction  working  for  the  nomination  for  president 
of  John  Quincv  Adams  from  meeting  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  wJiich  was  a  fatal  disadvantage  in 
politics.  It  happened  again  in  1853  when  a 
faction  opposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  organization 
was  prohibited  by  the  sachems  from  meeting  in 
the  btiilding.  The  same  process  was  used  by  the 
sachems  in  1857,  and  later  during  the  Tweed 
r^me. 

Before  1806  Tammany  was  more  of  a  political 
club  without  any  systematic  regimentation.  In 
that  year  a  disciplined  organization  was  formed. 
A  general  committee  was  created  which  should 
have  the  power  of  convening  all  political  meetings 
of  the  party  and  of  making  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  approaching  elections.  This  com- 
mittee, then  composed  of  thirty  members,  has 
gradually  been  expanded  until  now  it  numbers 
more  than  five  thousand  members.  Nominating, 
corresponding,  and  ward  committees  were  also 
created.  In  a  few  years  Tammany  had  a  power- 
ful poUtical  machine,  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  moved  with  clock-work  precision.  Its 
intense  opposition  to  government  by  aristocracy 
gave  it  increasing  political  strength.  Soon  ite 
influence  in  local,  state,  and  national 

^tgtarr    elections  was  very  great.    This  in- 

BiawTj  flueuce  and  strength  increased  after 
1 83 1  when  manhood  suSr^^e  was 
enacted  in  New  York  State,  and  was  still  more 
increased  by  Tammany's  support  and  organiza- 
tion of  immigrants  who  poured  La  heavily,  espe- 
cially from  1846  onward.  While  the  Whigs  an- 
tagonized the  foreign  influx,  Tammany  took  it  in 
hand,  saw  to  its  naturalization,  and  gave  it  ma- 
terial support  by  providing  jobs  and  ofiSces  for 
the  chief  political  workers  among  the  foreign- 
bom  citizens. 

Up  to  1840  Tammany  was  led  by  bankers  and 
merchants  who  generally  used  their  political  power 
for  corrupt  self-advancement  or  who  became  en- 
riched by  granting,  for  bribes,  special  privileges 
of  various  kinds.  Nearly  all  the  leaders  from 
Mooney  down  had  been  guilty  of  some  crime, 
ranging  from  embezzlement  to  corruption  in 
passing  laws  for  capitalistic  interests,  then  in  a 
nascent  state.  Law  after  law  was  passed  grant- 
ing bank  charters,  railroad  franchises,  and  other 
privileges  which,  the  evidence  showed,  were  ob- 
tained by  bribery.  The  most  notorious  of  Tam- 
many's clique  of  leaders  was  Samuel  Swartwout, 
who  was  a  great  power  in  the  organization  about 
1825-37  and  who,  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  embezzled  $1,333,705.69  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

From  1840  Tammany  began  to  be  ruled  from 
the  bottom  of  the  social  stratum,  instead  of  from 
the  top.  The  rough  element,  backed  by  their 
stronger  political  and  fistic  power,  came  up  from 
the  slums  and  assumed  control.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Fernando  Wood,  the  criminal  and 
boisterous  element  was  marshaled  systematically 
in  the  Tammany  oi^ganization.  Before  that  time 
there  had  been  incessant  frauds  at  the  polls,  but 
they  were  insignificant  compared  to  those  from 
1840  on.  Corruption  was  more  brazen.  When 
previously  Tammany   had    been   directly   and 


clandestinely  used  by  capitalists  to  get  special 
privileges  worth  incalculable  sums  for  nothing,  it 
now  was  used  indirectly.  With  the  enormous 
bribes  that  they  received  the  leaders  now  assured 
themselves  a  laige,  mercenary  following  which 
packed  primaries  and  repeated  at  the  polls,  as 
ordered. 

Until  1867  the  Tammany  organization  was 
held  in  the  control  of  cliques  of  constantly 
changing  leaders.  Wood  had  been  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  boss.  With  the  control  of  Tam- 
many by  William  M.  Tweed  the  boss  system  was 
developed  to  its  highest  pitch.  Tweed  absolutely 
ruled  the  organization.  He  and  his  accomplices 
plundered  tiae  city  of  more  than  $100,000,000 
from  1867  to  1873.  At  the  same  time  they  made 
a  regular  traffic  of  selling  special 
Tweed  privifeges  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Some  of  the  richest  families  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Vanderbilts  and  Goulds  for 
instance,  owe  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  to 
exploitative  laws  passed  during  the  Tweed  r^me. 
Tweed  not  only  controlled  the  whole  municipal 
government,  but  the  legislature,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  as  well.  A  political  uprising  of  the 
people  resulted.  Tweed  was  indicted  and  im- 
prisoned. After  serving  a  year  he  was  released, 
but  was  immediately  rearrested  on  civil  charges 
and  held  in  $3,000,000  bail.  Not  being  able  to 
get  this  he  was  remanded  to  jail,  where  he  lingered 
until  his  death  in  1878.  In  1873  he  was  succeeded 
as  boss  by  John  Kelly.  Tammany  was  a  by- 
word the  world  over,  but  Kelly  showed  that 
sagacity  which  Tammany  leaders  had  almost  in- 
variably shown  in  critical  times.  By  persuading 
a  number  of  prominent  "reform"  Democrats  to 
enter  the  organization,  and  because  of  his  plea 
that  the  corruptionists  had  been  cast  out,  the  or- 
ganization was  able  to  weather  the  storm.  At 
basis,  however,  it  was  as  corrupt  as  ever.  Upon 
Kelly's  death  in  1886,  Richard  Croker  became 
boss,  and  he,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  boss,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  in  1903. 

GusTAvus  Myers. 
(See  also  articles  New  York  City,  and  Cor- 
ruption, p.  320.) 

TARIFF  (see  Free  Trade;  Protection):  In 
this  article ,  for  convenience  of  reference,  we  merely 
trace  the  outline  of  the  United  States  tariff,  leav- 
ing its  principles  to  be  discust  under  the  above- 
mentioned  heads. 

The  Congress  of  1789  imposed  a  tariff  duty 
of  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  almost  exclusively  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  From  1802-13  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  dutiable  and  free  articles  aver- 
aged 19.36  per  cent,  ranging  from  23.40  per  cent 
in  1804  to  17.88  in  1810.  The  War  of  1813 
doubled  duties  from  1813-15,  the  rates  aver- 
aging 33.03  per  cent.  With  the  act  of  1816  the 
protective  principle  first  appears  prominent,  the 
rates  averaging  from  1816-30,  33.53  P^r  cent. 
From  this  time  on  to  1833  the  protective  principle 
was  more  and  more  adopted  in  successive  acts, 
as  those  of  1824  and  1838.  From  1831-26  the 
rate  averaged  33.07  per  cent,  and  from  1827- 
1831,40.21.  In  1832a  reduction  was  made  to  re- 
move the  "abominations"  of  the  act  of  1828. 
In  1832  the  rate  averaged  30.86,  and  in  1833, 
23.95  per  cent.  The  growing  influence  of  the 
South  obtained  still  further  reductions,  and 
from  1834-43  the  average  was  17.18  per  cent, 
ranging  from  20.84  in  1838  to  15.45  in  1840.  In 
1842,  however,  protectionist  measures  slightly 
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prevailed,  yet  from  1844-57  there  was  a  steady 
tendency  to  enact  lower  rates,  and  the  average 
during  this  period  was  23.85.  In  1857  still  fur- 
ther reductions  obtained,  and  the  average  from 
1857-61  was  16.35,  falling  in  1861  to  14.21  per 
cent.  In  i86i,  however,  the  Morrell  tariff  act 
was  passed,  followed  by  still  further  enaction 
of  "war  tariffs,"  the  average  from  1862-65  being 
31.21,  rising  from  26.09  to  38.46.  After  the  war 
still  higher  protective  rates  prevailed,  rising  from 
41.81  in  1866  to  46.49  in  1 87 1,  and  averaging 
during  this  period  43.95.  From  1871-91,  under 
the  dominance  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Con- 
gress, the  rate  averaged  29.70  per  cent,  ranging 
from  38.94  in  1871  to  25.2^  in  1891.  In  1882  a 
tariff  commission  was  appomted,  resulting  in  lit- 
tle change.  In  1890  the  celebrated  McKinley 
Act  was  passed  by  the  protectionists.  In  1894, 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  the  Wilson 
Act  was  passed,  yet  it  so  slightly  reduced  the 
tariff,  that  President  Cleveland,  weakly  allowing 
it  to  become  a  law,  tried  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  it  by  declining  to  sign  it.  The  only  important 
change  from  the  McKinley  Act  was  the  admission 
of  wool  as  free,  while  to  please  the  Sugar  Trust,  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent  was  placed  on  sugar  and  an 
additional  duty  on  refined  sugar.  The  ratio  from 
1890-96  inclusive  averaged  for  the  respective 
years  29.12,  25.25,  21.16,  33.49,  30.35,  30.67.  All 
these  rates,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  the  percentages  on  dutiable  and  free  articles. 
On  dutiable  articles  alone  the  corresponding 
rates  for  the  last  seven  years  have  been  44.41, 
46.28,  48.71.  49-S8.  50-06.  il»-7S.  40.18. 

In  1896  the  Republican  Party  was  returned  to 
power  with  McKinley  as  president.  His  election 
was  naturaUy  construed  as  an  indorsement  of 
protection,  altho  the  real  issue  in  the  campaign 
had  been  the  free-silver  question.  A  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  March,  1897,  passed,  after  a  pro- 
longed debate,  the  Dingley  Act,  which  was  closely 
modeled  after  the  McKinley  Act.  The  duties 
on  a  few  articles,  e.  g.,  wool  and  woolen  goods, 
cutlery,  pottery,  etc.,  were  made  even  higher 
than  in  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890.  Some  arti- 
cles, e.  g.,  lumber  and  hides,  were  restored  to  the 
dutiable  list.  The  War  Revenue  Law  of  June 
13,  1898,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  internal- 
revenue  measure,  and  imposed  no  additional  tariff 
duties  except  ten  cents  on  a  pound  of  tea.  The 
law  was  repealed  April  12,  1902. 

Nearly  ^1  civilized  countries  have  protective 
tariffs,  e.  g.,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the 
other  Continental  coimtries;  Japan,  Canada, 
Australia,  Cape  Colony,  etc.  The  example  of 
England  as  a  free-trading  country  has  been  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  few  of  her  dependencies,  e.  g., 
India.  The  tendency  toward  reciprocity  and 
preferential  tariffs  is  spreading.  During  the  last 
few  years  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  been  ad- 
vocating a  protective  duty  for  Great  Britain,  but 
without  any  tangible  results. 

TARIFF    REFORM    HT    GREAT    BRITAIN: 

The  movement,  now  in  progress  in  Great  Britain, 
in  favor  of  a  reform  of  the  fiscal  policy  introduced 
by  Cobden  sixty  years  ago,  had  long  been  foreseen 
as  inevitable  by  attentive  observers  of  economic 
and  political  developments  both  within  and  with- 
out the  British  Empire.  The  Fair  Trade  move- 
ment in  the  early  "  eighties,"  and  successive  reso- 
lutions passed  by  one  colonial  conference  after 
another,  clearly  indicated  the  growing  conviction 
that  a  fiscal  policy  inaugurate  two  generations 


ago,  under  totally  different  ctrcumstances  from 
those  now  prevailing,  and  on  the  strength  of 
hopes  and  prophecies  every  one  of  whi(£  had 
been  falsified  by  events,  was  no  longer  suited 
either  to  the  needs  of  the  United  Kmgdom  or 
those  of  her  great  and  growing  empire  beyond 
the  seas.  At  the  last  of  these  colonial  ctmfer- 
ences,  held  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1902,  a 
strongly  worded  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  imperial  statesmen  taking  part 
in  it,  repeating  the  declarations  of  previous  con- 
ferences in  favor  of  a  system  of  mutual  preferen- 
tial trading  between  the  mother  coimtry  and  her 
daughter  states,  and  binding  the  signatories  "to 
submit  to  their  respective  governments  at  the 
earliest  opportimity  the  principle  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  to  request  them  to  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessaiy  to  give  effect  to  it." 

Upon  Mr.  Chamoerlam,  then  colonial  secre- 
tary, as  representing  the  mother  country  on  this 
occasion,  tnus  devolved  the  duty  of  submitting, 
"at  the  earliest  opportunity,"  this  definite  offer 
of  preferential  trading  relations  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  therefore,  tdtimately,  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  He  lost  no  time  in  domg  so. 
Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  conference,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  he  laid  before  the  cabinet  proposals 
for  a  policy  of  colonial  preference  in  connection 
with  the  then  existing  is.  duty  on  com.  Strong 
opposition  was  offered,  however,  to  this  pro- 
posal by  Mr.  Ritchie,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  after  considerable  discussion  in  the 
cabinet,  the  proposal  was  dropped. 

In  Marcfa,^  1903,  Mr.  Ritenie  introduced  his 
budget  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  is.  duty 
on  com.     Nothing  daunted,   Mr.   Chamberlain 
at  once  decided  on  his  course  of  ac- 
-^j^j^^  tion,  and  in  an  epoch-making  speech 
^*^        "  at  Birmingham,  on  May   15,   1903, 
he  for  the  first  time  put  before  the 
country  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs  as  be- 
ing, in  his  opinion,  the  most  important  means  of 
promoting  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.    A  fortnight  later,  on  May  38th, 
during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
motion  for  adjournment  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  in  order  to  raise  the  subject  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy, Mr.  Chamberlain  dealt  still  more  explicitly 
with  the  question,  and  received  on  that  occasion 
the  sympathetic  support  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Balfour. 

Meanwhile  the  keenest  interest  in  the  new  pol- 
icy had  been  aroused  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  the  empire;  and  while  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  cabinet  was  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  matter,  it  was  none  the  less  clear 
that  the  future  of  the  policy  would  have  to  be 
decided  outside  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  an  appeal  to  the  British  eJectorate. 
In  these  circumstances  the  government  decided 
that  there  should  be  an  official  inquiry,  "a  most 
careful  examination  of  every  side  of  the  prob- 
lem," as  Mr.  Balfour  put  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (June  10,  1903),  and  that  the  results  of  this 
inquiry  should  be  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  material  upon  which  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
new  proposals.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Balfour 
adhered  to  his  dedaration  of  May  28th,  that  the 
whole  matter  lay  outside  the  province  of  the 
existing  House  of  Commons,  that  the  question 
could  not  be  dealt  with  that  session  or  the  next, 
or  the  session  after  that,  but  would  have  to 
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be  most  carefully  examined  and  exhaustively 
thought  out.  On  these  terms  all  further  devel- 
OTment  of  the  sittiation  in  Parliament  was 
checked  for  the  time  being. 

The  movement,  however,  proceeded  apace  in 
the  country.  Two  powerful  organizations  had 
been  formed  during  the  summer  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy;  one — the  Im- 
perial Tariff  Committee — operating  in  Birming- 
ham and  district,  the  other — the  Tariff  Reform 
League— embracing  in  its  scope  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  headquarters 
in  Ixmdon,  and  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
ter. At  the  same  time  the  political  opponents 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  not  idle,  ana  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  were  oi^nized  on 
behalf  of  so-called  "free  trade."  The  Cobden 
Club  received  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  and  its  efforts 
were  seconded  by  those  of  a  new  organization 
entitled  the  "Free  Trade  Union."  More  signifi- 
cant still  as  a  sign  of  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
the  situation  on  old  party  distinctions,  was  the 
banding  together  of  a  small  body  of  Unionist 
members  of  Parliament  under  the  somewhat  fan- 
tastic, not  to  say  meaningless,  title  of  the  "Union- 
ist Free  Food  League."  All  these  organizations, 
together  with  various  less  important  bodies,  have 
since  been  busily  engag^  in  flooding  the  country 
with  propagandist  literature  in  the  shape  of 
leaflets  and  pamphlets,  and  in  organizing  meet- 
ings upon  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  towns  and 
viUages  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  results  of  the  official  fiscal  inquiry  insti- 
tuted by  the  government  were  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Sept.,  1903,  in  the  shape  of 
a  bulky  volume  of  statistical  memoranda  and 
charts.  The  facts  and  figures  thus  made  public 
were  claimed  as  proving  tneir  respective  theories 
by  partizans  of  both  sides  in  the  controversy, 
but  the  general  result  of  this  inquiry,  while  not 
conclusive,  was  nevertheless  distinctly  favorable 
to  the  views  of  tariff  reformers,  who  did  not  fail 
to  take  all  possible  advantage  of  the  fact. 

The  close  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry 
brought  with  it  the  open  rupture  in  the  cabinet 
which  had  been,  from  the  first,  inevitable.  On 
Sept.  1 8th  the  country  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  resignations  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Ritchie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  The  resignation  of  Lord 
Balfour,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  followed  within 
a  few  days.  But  tho  all  these  ministers  resigned, 
their  action  was  dictated  by  very  different  rea- 
sons. Mr.  Ritchie,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and 
Lord  Balfour  were  pronounced  Cobdenites  of  the 
straitest  sect.     They  resigned  as  the  strongest 

grotest  they  could  offer  against  any  change, 
owever  small,  in  that  free  importing^  policy 
which  they  had  come  to  regard  as  equivalent, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  free  trade  preached  by 
Cobden.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand, 
left  the  cabinet,  as  the  only  course  which  would 
at  once  set  him  free  to  devote  himself  unreserved- 
ly to  the  advocacy  of  the  preferential  policy  he 
had  at  heart,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving  Mr. 
Balfour  imembarrassed  in  his  leadership  of  the 
Unionist  Party  on  the  more  popular  part  of  the 
tariff-reform  program,  that  officially  known  as 
the  policy  of  retaliation,"  or  retaliatory  duties 
on  foreign  manufactured  goods. 

On  Oct.  I,  1903,  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  at  Sheffield 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National   Union  of  Conservative  Associations. 


He  declared  that  while  he  was  opposed  to  the 
taxation  of  food,  it  was  not  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple but  because  it  was  not  then 
Kr  Balfimr  P^'^^tical  politics.  He  did  not  think 
public  opmion  was  ripe  for  it.  But 
he  was  m  favor  of  the  policy  known 
as  retaliation.  "Tariff  attacks,"  he  said,  "could 
only  be  met  by  tariff  replies."  He  stated  that 
he  desired  "to  reverse  the  fiscal  tradition  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  generations" 
by  asking  the  people  of  Great  Britain  "to  reverse, 
to  annul,  and  delete  altogether  from  the  maxims 
of  public  conduct  the  doctrine  that  you  must 
never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. .  .  .  This  country  should  again  have  what 
every  other  country  in  the  world  possesses,  and 
that  of  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  would 
think  of  depriving  itself,  the  Uberty  to  negotiate 
and  something  to  negotiate  with.  The  policy 
enunciated  in  this  speech  is  commonly  referred 
to  by  fiscal  controversialists  as  the  "Sheffield  pro- 
gram." It  was  unanimously  indorsed  by  the 
National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  in 
a  resolution  passed  to  that  effect. 

On  Oct.  6,  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  opened  his 
first  fiscal  campaign  with  a  great  speech  at  Glas- 
gow, in  which  he  laid  before  the  country  what 
he  described  as  "a  sketch  plan"  of  his  fiscal 
proposals.  These  may  be  succinctly  stated  as 
follows: 

Proposbd  New  Taxbs 

as.  a  quarter  on  foreign  (not  colonial)  com. 

Corresponding  tax  on  foreign  flour. 

Five  per  cent  on  foreign  meat. 

Five  per  cent  on  foreign  dairy  produce. 

An  average  xo  per  cent  on  completely  manufactured  foreign 
goods. 

Taxes  to  bb  Rblibved 

Three  quarters  of  the  existing  duty  off  tea. 

Half  the  existing  sugar  duty  taken  off. 

Corresponding  reduction  on  coffee  and  cocoa. 

Preference  to  colonial  wines  and  fruit. 

Duties  not  Contbiii>i.atbd 
No  tax  on  raw  materials. 
No  tax  on  maize. 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated 
that  he  had  worked  out  the  probable  effect  of 
these  proposals  upon  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  Kmgdom  and  considered  that  they  would 
result  in  a  gain  of  about  2d.  a  week  in  the  case  of 
the  agricultural  laborer  and  lid.  a  week  in  the 
case  of  the  town  artizan.  "Nothing  I  propose," 
he  declared,  "will  add  one  farthing  to  the  cost 
of  living  of  the  workingman  or  of  any  family  in 
this  coimtry." 

The  Glasgow  speech  was  quickly  followed  by 
others,  delivered  at  Greenock,  Newcastle,  Bir- 
mingham, Cardiff,  Newport,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
London,  and  other  towns  and  cities,  speeches  in 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  dwelt  in  detail  on  the 
various  aspects  of  his  policy,  answering  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  his  opponents,  and  appealing 
both  to  the  local  experience  of  his  auditors  and 
their  national  and  imperial  patriotism. 

But  the  energies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
lieutenants  were  not  confined  to  the  making  of 
speeches.  The  necessarily  inadequate  results  of 
the  inquiry  undertaken  6y  the  Board  of  Trade 
into  ttie  condition  of  the  trade  of  the  coimtry 
had  shown  the  need  of  some  wider  and  more 
searching  investigation  of  the  many  difficult  prob- 
lems involved.  On  Dec.  16,  1903,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain stated  in  a  speech  at  Leeds  that  a  tariff  com- 
mission, composed  of  trade  experts  and  influential 
business  men,  had  been  formed  to  undertake  this 
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task,  and  two  days  later  the  natureand  scope  of 
its  work  were  announced  together  with  the  names 
of  the  commissioners  and  secretary.  The  com- 
mission, at  time  of  writing,  still  carries  on  its 
work,  the  value  of  which  is  best  attested  by  the 
series  of  elaborate  reports  already  issued,  dealing 
with  the  iron  and  steel,  cotton,  woolen,  hosiery, 
lace,  carpet,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  industries. 
The  year  1904  was  marked  by  little  of  impor- 
tance in  the  wav  of  parliamentary  developments. 
But  the  war  of  leaflets  and  of  platform  discussion 
went  on  with,  if  possible,  increased  vigor,  and 
public  interest  in  the  controversy 
Campaign  showed  no  signs  of  flagging.  On 
«»~"if~o"  Jan.  nth  came  the  publication  of 
letters  which  had  passed  between 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Association,  of  which  the  duke  was  president, 
in  regard  to  the  fiscal  question.  This  correspond- 
ence was  quickly  followed  by  a  split  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  ultimately  by  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Council,  on  the  basis  of  a 
fuller  popular  representation  of  the  party,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

As  the  parliamentary  session  wore  on  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Liberal  Opposition  to  embar- 
rass both  the  government  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
by  means  of  adroitly  drawn  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  fiscal  policy,  all  of  which  proved  abor- 
tive. It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the 
working  agreement  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  maneuvers  on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 
The  reality  of  the  sympathetic  alliance  between 
them  received  additional  confirmation  on  Oct. 
3,  1904,  when  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  at  Edin- 
Duigh,  accepted  Mr.  Chamberlam's  stu;gestion 
that  the  whole  questipn  of  preferential  tariffs 
should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
colonial  conference,  specially  called  together  for 
that  purpose,  and  adopted  it  as  the  policy  of  the 
government.  This  fresh  advance  on  the  Prime 
Minister's  part  was  warmly  welcomed  a  few  days 
later  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  speech  at  Luton. 

Throughout  the  session  of  1905  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  remained  very  much  what  it  was 
in  the  previous  year,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  the  constit- 
uencies. The  chief  event  of  importance  during 
the  year  was,  perhaps,  Mr.  Balfour's  restatement 
of  his  position  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Albert 
Hall  on  June  jd,  and  again,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  June  7th.  It  did  not,  however, 
either  add  to  or  subtract  from  his  previous  pro- 
nouncements on  the  fiscal  question.  ' '  Honorable 
gentlemen  opposite,"  he  said  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  "talk  as  if  it  was  in  the  Albert  Hall 
that  I  for  the  first  time  said  that  this  question 
of  fiscal  reform  stood  in  the  forefront  of  our 
constructive  policy.  It  must  be  quite  obvious 
that  this  is  so,  and  I  have  said  so  on  all  occa- 
sions. It  is  equallv  obvious,  and  I  have  equally 
said  so,  that  of  all  the  branches  of  fiscal  reform 
that  which  was  connected  with  the  problem  of 
drawing  closer  the  commercial  bonds  between 
us  and  our  colonies  was  the  most  important  part 
of  our  policy." 

The  manner  in  which  this  declaration  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Balfour's  followers  was  made  clear 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of 
Conservative  Associations  at  Newcastle  on  Nov. 
14,  1905,  when  a  resolution  was  carried  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  strongly  approving  of 


the    program    outlined    by    Mr.    Chambeilain. 

When,  late  in  1905,  Mr.  Balfour's  government 
resigned  office,  it  was  on  the  twofold  policy  of 
retaliation  and  preference  that  the  UakMiist 
Party  went  to  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  general  elections  of  1906  is 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  in  Great  Britain,  on  either  side  oif 
politics,  now  regards  the  sweeping  victory  gained 
by  the  Liberal  and  Labor  Party  as  representing 
the  conclusive  verdict  of  the  British  electorate 
on  the  fiscal  issue.  That  issue  was  obscured  by, 
and  to  a  large  extent  subordinated  to,  a  variety 
of  other  issues  more  or  less  completely  alien  to 
it,  as,  for  example,  the  education  question  and 
that  of  Chinese  labor  in  the  Transvaal.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  electoral  results  and  their  causes 
would  be  instructive  on  this  point,  but  demands 
more  space  than  we  can  give  to  it.  It  must  suf- 
fice_  to  remark  that  the  huge  Liberal  and  Labor 
majority  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  af- 
fords no  indication  of  the  real  strength  of  the 
Liberal  and  Labor  vote  in  the  constituencies, 
since  out  of  a  total  of  5,358,000  votes  cast  at  the 
general  election  no  less  tKan  3,350,000,  or  44  per 
cent,  were  given  for  Unionist  candidates.  In 
other  words,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  all 
the  questions — home  rule,  education,  Chinese 
labor,  and  other  issues — which  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced the  Liberal  and  Labor  majoritv,  the  most 
that  can  possibly  be  claimed  for  Cobdenism  is  a 
poll  of  little  more  than  one  half  the  total  elec- 
torate. And  this  within  three  years  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  fiscal  campaign,  and  at  the  first  appeal 
to  a  people  notorious  for  conservatism. 

The  present  position  of  the  Unionist  Party  in 
regard  to  the  fiscal  question  is  clearly  de&ied 
in  the  following  correspondence,  which  appeared 
in  the  press  of  Feb.  15,  1906: 

4.  Caslton  Gardbks,  S.  W., 
Feb.  14.  1906. 

Ht  DBAS  Cbambbklain  :  The  controveisy  aroused  by  the 
fiscal  question  has  produced,  not  unnatunilly,  an  impression, 
which  I  have  constantly  combated,  that  the  practical  differ- 
ences between  fiscal  reformers  are  much  deeper  than  is  in 
fact  the  case.  The  exchan^  of  views  which  has  recently 
taken  place  between  us  leads  me  to  hope  that  this  miscon- 
ception may  be  removed,  and  with  it  much  f  ricticm  which  has 
E roved  injurious  to  the  party.  My  own  opinion,  which.  I 
elieve,  is  shared  by  the  great  majonty  of  the  Unionist  Party, 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  foUows: 

I  hold  that  fiscal  reform  is,  and  must  remain,  the  first  con- 
structive work  of  the  Unionist  Party. 

That  the  objects  of  such  ^reform  are  to  secure  more  equal 
terms  of  competition  for  British  trade  and  closer  commercial 
union  with  the  colonies. 

That,  while  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  prescribe  the 
exact  methods  by  which  those  objects  are  to  be  attained,  and 
inexpedient  to  permit  differences  oi  opinion  as  to  these 
methods  to  divide  the  party,  tho  other  means  may  be  possible. 
the  establishment  of  a  moderate  general  tariff  on  maniinctttred 
goods,  not  imposed  for  the  puriXMe  of  raising  prices  or  giving 
artificial  protection  against  legitimate  competition,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  small  duty  on  foreign  com,  are  not  in  prin- 
ciple objectionable,  and  should  be  adopted  if  shown  to  be 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  in  view  or  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

Arthuk  Jahbs  Balvovk. 

40,  Prince's  Gardbks,  S.  W.. 

Feb.  14,  1906. 

Mt  dbar  BALVomt :  I  cordially  welcome  your  letter  of  to- 
day, in  which  you  have  summarized  the  conclusions  that  we 
have  reached  during  our  recent  discussion.  I  entirely  agree 
with  your  description  of  the  objects  which  we  both  have  in 
view,  and  gladly  accept  the  policy  whidi  you  indiatte  as  the 
wise  and  desirable  one  for  the  Umoniat  Party  to  adopt. 

In  endeavoring  to  give  effect  to  this  poiicy,  and  in  defend- 
ing all  Unionist  principles,  any  services  that  I  can  render  will 
be  entirely  at  your  disposal. 


■^''-  -  J.  ClIAIi»>RI.Anl. 
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Louis,  Mo.,  in  1859.  He  received  from  Harvard 
University  the  degrees  of  A.B.  in  1879,  Ph.D.  in 
1883,  LL.B.  in  1886.  He  studied  in  Europe  one 
year,  and  has  since  been  professor  of  pohtical 
economy  in  H  arvard  University .  H  is  main  works 
are:  "Tariff  History  of  the  United  States"  (1789- 
1898,  6th  ed.,  1899)  u  "The  Silver  Situation  in 
the  United  States "''  (1892) ;  "Wages  and  Capital" 

^1896) ;  and  various  contributions  to  the  Quarterly 
ournal  of  Economics.     Address:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

TAYLOR,  JOHN  WILKIRSOIT :  Member  British 
Parliament  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  for 
Chester  Le  Street,  Durham;  bom  1855  in  Dur- 
ham; newspaper  boy  at  nine;  apprenticed  to 
blacksmith  at  twelve,  he  worked  at  the  trade  for 
forty  years;  and  is  now  in  business  with  his 
brother  as  a  printer.  He  is  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  county  councilor,  and  member  of  the  educa- 
tion committee;  a  stanch  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party,  and  chairman  of  the 
Anniield  Plain  Cooperative  Society,  which  has 
a  membership  of  6,000.  In  1906  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  chiefly  by  tlMS  Durham  Colliery 
Mechanics'  Association,  and  other  working  men  of 
his  district.  Address :  Dipton,  S.  O.,  County  Dur- 
ham, England. 

TAXATION:  We  cover  in  this  article  a  defi- 
nition of  taxation:  I.  History  of  Taxation;  II. 
Forms  and  Methods  of  Taxation ;  III.  Taxation  in 
the  United  States.  IV.  The  Theory  of  Taxation ; 
V.  Tax  Reform;  VI.  Separation  of  State  from 
Local  Taxation. 

In  the  broadest  sense  an  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power  of  the  State  occurs  whenever  any  compul- 
sory contribution  is  taken  from  any  person, 
private  or  corporate,  under  the  authority  of  the 
public  powers.  But  such  a  broad  definition 
would  include  also  a  number  of  charges  which 
are  not  taxes  in  the  narrower  or  strict  sense.  It 
would  include,  for  example,  certain  fees  and  other 
special  charges  for  special  services.  In  the  nar- 
rower sense  a  tax  is  a  compulsory  contribution 
levied  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  confer- 
ring some  common  benefit,  in  which  all  persons 
subject  to  the  tax  have  a  right  to  participate  and 
for  which  the  government  makes  no  specific 
counter-service.  When  a  distinct  or  specific  serv- 
ice is  rendered  by  the  government  in  return  for 
the  contribution  by  the  individual  the  payment 
may  be :  a  fee,  if  it  does  not  equal  or  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  service  rendered;  or  a  price,  if  it  ex- 
ceeds or  equals  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 

I.  History 

Taxation  in  the  sense  above  defined  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  development.  In  the  earliest 
stages  of  economic  Ufe,  when  a  condition  of 
savagery  prevails,  there  are  no  taxes  in  the  above 
sense,  nor,  in  fact,  any  public  revenues  proper, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  government  and  such 
authority  as  is  exercised  by  chiefs  or  leaders  has 
a  distinctly  private  rather  than  a  public  purpose. 
In  the  stages  of  economic  life  immediately  above 
savagery,  where  government  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  the  head  of  the  clan  or  family  or  by  a 
council  of  such  heads  who  are  themselves  in  con- 
trol of  all_  the  wealth  of  the  family,  there  is  still 
no  recognition  of  public,  as  distinct  from  private, 
revenues,  and  tbrae  can  be  no  taxes  proper. 


In  early  times  and,  to  an  extent,  all  through  claaaic  times 
taxation   was  light.    Ancient  States   received    their  main 
tevenues  from  wars,  the  conduct  of  State  colonies,  and  trading 
expeditions,  the  management  of  State  mines,  forests,  lands, 
etc.     Slaves  did  the  most  of  the  labor,  and  foreignen  weie 
compelled  to  pay  for  protection  in  money  or  heavy  tribute. 
Ofhcials  were  paid  usually  not  by  salaries  but  by  fees,  and 
hence  were  of  small  expense  to  the  State.     Boecldi  (bk.  Ui., 
i.)  divides  the  revenues  of  Athens  into  "  duties  arising  partly 
from  public  domains,   including  the  mines; 
partly  from  customs  and  excise,  and  some 
Greek        taxes  upon  industry  and  persons,  which  only 
and  Bom&n  extended  to  the  aliens  and  slaves;  fines,  to- 
m,     \,        gether  with  justice  fees  and  the  proceeds  of 
xaXM         confiscated  property;  tributes  of  the  allied  or 
subject  States,  and  regular  liturgies  "  (or  pay- 
ments fer  amusements  for  the  people,  etc., 
hy  the  holders  of  the  offices).     Grote  puts  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles  at  x,ooo  talents,  wnich 
Professor  Ely  ("Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities,"  p. 
35)  values  at  $1,300,000. 

Rome  passed  from  a  period  of  light  taxes  to  a  period  of  130 
years  (163-43  B.C.),  when  succesdul  wars  relieved  her  from 
necessity  for  any  taxes,  and  then  to  a  pericxi  of  heavy  and  in- 
creasing taxation.  Cicero,  in  his  "De  Officiis"  (45  B.C.), 
speaks  of  taxation  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and 
adopted  only  in  extreme  necessity.  In  Japan  and  most  Asi- 
atic and  despotic  countries  taxation  consisted  of  a  tax  paid  in 
service  to  the  State  and  in  tithes  laid  on  the  land,  and  in  most 
countries  farmed  out,  as  in  the  later  Roman  Empire,  to  cor- 
rupt and  merciless  tithe  collectors,  as  in  Turkey  to-day. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  concept  of  the  State  was  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  prince  or  sovereign.  Public  employees  were 
private  servants.  Large  domains  were  set  apart  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  sovereign.  The  kings  at  first  collected  no  taxes 
from  the  peasantry;  the  king,  under  the  general  feudal  concep- 
tion, was  supposed  to  own  all  the  land,  and  not  to  part  from 
this  ownership.  But  he  subdivided  it  among  his  oarons  to 
rule  over  (not  to  own),  and  for  that  right  they  did  homage — 
i.  e.,  paid  service  to  the  king,  usually  by  bringing  to  the  king 
a  contingent  of  troops  in  time  of  war.  They  m  turn  sub- 
divided their  lands  among  the  lower  gentry  or  knights,  again 
only  to  rule  over,  not  to  own,  and  for  this  obtained  homage  or 
service  from  the  knights.  These  finally  gave  to  their  serfs  the 
land  to  live  on  and  cultivate  (not  own),  and  for  this  received 
from  the  seris  a  certain  amount  of  service.  In  this  way  there 
were  practically  no  taxes,  but  each  paid  to  his  feudal  superior 
a  certain  amount  of  service;  the  other  expenses  of  the  king 
and  greater  barons  being  met  out  of  conquest,  or  lands  held 
directly  as  theirs  to  use.  Such  was  the  general  feudal  con- 
ception, modified,  however,  in  a  thousand  ways  by  various 
local  conditions,  concessions,  customs,  and  traditions.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  especially  when  the  countries  grew  more 
settled,  the  barons  often  preferred  to  stay  and  defendtheirown 
lands  or  carry  on  their  own  war?,  and  so,  instead  of  giving  con- 
tingents of  troops  to  the  king,  gave  a  commutation  or  money 
substitute.  The  kings  preferred  this,  as  it  enabled  them  to 
hire  standing  mercenaries,  and  be  more  independent  of  their 
barons.  This  money  payment  became  a  tax.  The  next  step 
was,  as  the  necessities  of  the  king  grew,  to  extend  taxation  to 
all  classes.  It  was  overlooked  or  ignored  that  the  other 
classes  were  already  payina  their  service  to  the  barons,  for  him 
to  pay  to  the  king.  The  lower  classes  began  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  their  feudal  superiors  and  the  king  also.  Gradually 
then  the  barons  began  to  claim  the  ownership  of  the  land  in 
fee  simple,  instead  of  in  use  for  the  king,  and  what  they  were 
paid  in  service,  and  later  in  money,  they  kept  as  rent,  and 
what  the  long  collected  was  tax.     (See  Land.) 

The  first  taxes  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  ' 
this  period  were  a  number  of  contributions  of  the 
nature  of  commuted  feudal  services  or  such  as 
arose  directly  from  feudal  rights.  There  were 
also  certain  market  dues,  customs  duties,  tolls  for 
the  use  of  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries,  and  two 
forms  of  the  property  tax — land  taxes  and  family 
taxes.  The  land  taxes,  as  has  been  suggested 
above,  are  just  emerging  from  the  character  of 
rent  payments  and  are  only  by  degrees  acquiring 
the  character  of  pure  taxes,  but  the  combination 
of  those  charges  with  the  hearth  or  family  tax  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  mixed  property  and  per- 
sonal tax. 

Direct  taxes  in  this  period,  as  in  classical  times, 
are  never  paid  by  the  freeman  as  they  are  con- 
sidered derogatory  and  are  the  badge  of  a  servile 
position.  The  freeman  might  give  his  services 
to  the  State,  might  risk  his  life  for  it,  but  would 
regard  it  as  an  insult  to  have  to  pay  taxes. 
Hence  when  necessity  came  to  ask  even  the  free- 
men to  contribute  to  some  common  cause,  as  the 
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Turkish  wars,  these  contributions  were  given  a 
name,  such  as  "donation,"  "bedes"  (from  the 
German  beden,  to  beg),  and  the  like,  which  indi- 
cated their  voluntary  character,  and  only  after 
these  voluntary  contributions  had  been  so  re- 
peatedly callea  for  that  their  payment  became 
customary  was  it  possible  to  introduce  any  ele- 
ment of  compulsion.  Indirectly,  of  course,  free- 
men were  taxed,  as  for  example  when  they  bought 
merchandise  for  permission  to  sell  which  the 
trader  had  been  taxed.  As  soon,  however,  as 
industry  began  to  develop,  as  soon  as  the  crafts 
sprang  up  in  the  cities  which  clustered  around  the 
market-places,  and  a  considerable  body  of  the 
citizens  came  to  live  entirely  from  industry,  there 
arose  such  differentiation  of  sources  of  wealth 
that  the  old  fprms  of  taxation  were  insufficient 
and  new  forms  suited  to  the  new  conditions  were 
devised.  It  was  in  the  cities  which  retained  a 
large  degree  of  political  independence  that  the 
highest  development  of  taxation  took  place  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  history  of  modem  taxation  is  the  history 
of  the  recognition  and  control  of  taxation  by 
legislation.  The  earliest  parliaments  were  callea 
to  vote  taxes.  The  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  "no  taxation  without  representation"  is  the 
development  of  representative  government.  Eng- 
lish constitutionalism  has  been  built  on  the 
granting  of  taxes.  According  to  the  Magna 
Charta,  "No  scutage  (land  tax,  or  commutation 
for  feudal  service)  or  aid  shall  be  im- 

Kodam     P°sed  on  our  realm  save  by  the  com- 
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was  allowed  to  reserve  for  himself 
onlv  the  three  customary  feudal 
"aids" — contributions  in  case  of  king's  captivity, 
on  the  knighthood  of  the  eldest  son,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter.  The  financial 
needs  of  the  sovereign  compelled  in  1294  the 
addition  to  the  charter,  called  the  statute,  "de 
tallagio  non  concedendo,"  whereby  it  was  agreed 
that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  by  the  king,  save 
with  the  consent  of  knights,  burgesses,  and  citi- 
zens in  Parliament  assembled.  This,  says  Green, 
"completed  the  fabric  of  our  representative  con- 
stitution." Parliament  has  since  then  been  nec- 
essary. The  Declaration  of  Rights  (1689)  de- 
clared that  "levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of 
the  crown,  by  pretense  of  prerogative,  without 
grant  of  Parhament  for  longer  time  or  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is 
illegal."  This  was  followed  by  annual  grants  of 
supplies,  instead  of  Ufe  grants  as  before,  and  an- 
nual renewals  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  containing  pro- 
visions for  the  pay  and  discipline  of  the  army. 
Annual  parliaments  have  since  been  necessary. 
Green  calls  this  "the  greatest  constitutional 
change  which  our  history  has  witnessed  "  ("Short 
History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  ix.).  That 
it  was  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  no  taxation 
without  representation  which  lea  to  the  American 
Revolution  is  well  known. 

Taxation  in  Great  Britain  to-day  is  of  many 
kinds.     Tho  known  as  a  free-trade  country  (see 
Free  Trade),  millions  of  pounds  of  revenue  are 
still  raised  from  customs  duties  on 
Qmg^t      wine,   spirits,    tobacco,   and   a  few 
^!^j^     other  articles.     These  are  not  pro- 
tective duties,   however,   because  a 
duty  is  also  laid  on  the  home  prod- 
uce, as  of  spirits.     More  income  is  raised  from 
excise  duties  (see  Excise),  considerable  income 
is  raised  from  stamp  and  death  duties,  a  growing 


p>roportion  from  an  income  tax,  while  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  national  taxation  comes 
from  a  land  tax.  Local  expenditures  are  mainly 
met  by  rates  on  house  values. 

On  the  Continent,  speaking  generally,  local 
expenses  are  largely  met  by  indirect  taxes,  such 
as  the  octroi  or  duties  on  commodities  brought 
into  a  city  for  sale,  national  taxation  being  either 
direct  or  from  a  protective  tariff.  (See  Pro- 
tection.) In  Europe  generally  various  stamp 
duties  are  more  common  than  in  the  U.  S.  See 
also  the  separate  countries  for  their  sources  of 
revenue  in  more  detail. 

II.  Fonna  and  Methods  of  Taxation 

Taxes  are  commonly  grouped  as  direct  or  in- 
direct according  as  it  is  the  intention  of  those 
levying  the  tax  that  the  burden  shall  be  borne  by 
him  who  pays  it  or  shifted  to  some  one  else. 
While  there  is  more  or  less  difference  of  opinion 
among  different  writers  as  to  where  the  line  should 
be  drawn  between  the  two,  yet  this  distinction  is 
for  the  most  part  sufficiently  clear.  Among  the 
taxes  ordinarily  considered  direct  taxes  are  poll 
taxes,  income  taxes,  land  taxes,  taxes  on  genera] 
property,  including  realty  and  personalty  and 
various  modifications  and  combinations  of  these. 
Among  those  commonly  regarded  as  indirect 
taxes  are  customs  duties,  excises  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  U.  S.,  internal  revenue  duties,  tolls, 
and  certain  licenses.  Not  so  definitely  belonging 
to  either  class  are  certain  taxes  like  inheritance 
taxes  levied  on  certain  property  or  wealth  re- 
gardless of  its  ownership. 

m.  Taxation  in  the  United  Sutes 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  American  colonic*  there  wax  tmall 
need  for  taxes.  England  asked  no  assistance.  Ouit-rents 
satisfied  the  proprietora  or  the  companies,  who  in  turn  gave 
partial  protection:  there  were  few  officials  and  few  public  ex- 
penses. Wan  had  not  developed.  Forfeitures,  fees,  fine^ 
and  pavments  for  land  met  all  expenses.  Land  was  usually 
grantee  for  the  support  of  schools.  Pitnn  1647-89  all  the 
taxes  of  Rhode  Island  were  about  jC6oo  sterling.  Pines  weie 
collected  on  the  viohtioa  of  sumptuary  laws. 
Hary  Stebbins,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  fined 
loi.  in  1667  for  wearing  silks  oontiary  to  law. 
and  Nathaniel  Ely.  in  1674,  for  selling  bear  not 
made  according  to  law.  A  poll  tax  waa  levied 
at  various  times  by  almost  all  the  colonies.  In 
Virginia  it  was  long  the  only  tax.  Maryland 
had,  before  the  Revolution,  no  other  direct  tax.  Quit-rents 
were  annual  charges  on  land  in  the  colonies  under  proprietary 
government.  Lands  in  colonies  not  praprietap^  were  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  colonizing  companies  according  to 
the  amount  of  stock  held  or  for  services  rendered.  In  later 
settlements  the  apportionment  was  according  to  one's  ratable 
property.  Public  officials  were  mainly  supported  by  fee* — 
ministen  b^  christening,  churching,  and  burying  fees;  clerks 
by  fees  for  issuing  court  papers  and  ■"«'""g  records:  sheriffs 
by  fees  for  makiiig  arrests  and  inflicting  punishments,  etc 
Licenses  and  fines,  for  sale  of  liquors,  for  marriages,  for  law- 
yets  and  pedlers,  brought  in  considerable  revenues.  Lot- 
teries (4.  V.)  were  common  in  the  later  day*  when  expenses 
grew.  Fines  were  placed — e.  g.,  in  Virginia — on  widows,  in 
Maryland  on  bachelors  over  twenty-five,  m  New  York  on  wigs. 
Excise  duties  were  laid  in  almost  all  if  not  all  the  ccdonies  on 
the  manufacture  of  liquor.  Duties  on  exports  and  imparts 
were  irregularly  laid.  Tormage  duties  were  levied  payable  ia 
powder  and  shot.  The  methods  of  collection  of  the  most 
of  tlie  taxes  were  the  same  as  later  on.  Largesses  were  com- 
mon, as  in  1644  New  Haven  began  annual  contributions  for 
the  support  of  poor  scholars  at  Harvard  College.  It  consisted 
of  a  peck  of  wheat  or  value  of  the  same  from  all  "whose  halt 
is  willing."  In  Marykind  in  1650  an  "equal  assessment**  mx 
made  on  all  those  who  would  not  contribute  for  the  tti^jmi^. 
bune.  and  blind.  Private  citiiens  gave  often  to  the  state. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  charter  of  1701  gave  no  power  to  levy 
taxes.  The  act  of  1711  established  the  right  of  the  dtiaeni 
to  control  taxation.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  levy 
the  first  direct  tax  till  1 78$.  It  was  an  aiwtul  tax  of  ^£76.945. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  state  government  was  raven 
by  Mr.  Wolcott.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  Siie.ooo.  Tax- 
ation was  a  very  grudgingly  recognixed  right.     The  attempU 
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of  England  to  tax  caused  the  Revolution.  Wbat  state  taxes 
there  were  were  very  varied.  In  1795  Mr.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  reporting  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
laying  and  collecting  federal  revenues,  declared  that  the  sys- 
tems of  taxation  in  the  various  states  were  "utterlv  discor- 
dant and  irreconcilable  in  their  original  principles.'  Seven 
states  had  a  uniform  capitation  tax.  All  except  Delaware 
taxed  land,  but  in  some  according  to  quantity,  in  others  qual- 
ity. Responsibility  in  some  states  attached  to  the  state;  in 
others  to  the  counties  or  townships.  The  average  annual  ex- 
penditure of  each  of  the  fifteen  states  was  less  than  $70,000, 
the  total  about  1 1,000,000.  The  New  England  states  taxed 
live  stock  and  capital.     The  Southern  states  taxed  slaves. 

National  taxation  was  attempted  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1787,  but  Con- 
gress had  no  power.  It  could  only  assess  the 
states.     After  much  discussion  this 

Hfttionkl    ''**  finally  changed,  and  the  new 

Tuation  Constitution  conveyed  to  the  na- 
tional Congress  "power  to  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  U.  S.,"  and  to 
"borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  U.  S."  But 
this  large  grant  was  accompanied  by  decided  re- 
strictions. The  first  is  that  "all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  U. 
S."  The  second,  that  "no  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to 
the  census  or  enumeration"  elsewhere  provided 
for.  The  third,  that  "no  tax  or  duty  shall  be 
laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state.  No 
preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state 
over  those  of  another."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
provided  that  "no  state  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  lay  anv  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by 
any  state  on  imports  or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  treasury  of  the  U.  S. ;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Con- 
gress." The  interpretations  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  determined  (1)  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  levy  duties  on  exports  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; (z)  that  no  state  may  tax  the  "in- 
strumentalities" which  the  federal  government 
deems  proper  to  create  or  employ  for  carrying  out 
its  purposes,  such  as  property  in  the  debt  of  the 
U.  S. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  has  led 
to  the  present  condition  of  aiTairs,  whereby  the 
national  government  has  raised  its  revenues 
almost  exclusively  by  indirect  taxation,  and  the 
states  have  levied  almost  all  our  direct  taxes. 
This  has  meant  that  the  national  government 
has  had  the  most  remunerative  taxes  and  the 
states  the  most  unpopular.  It  has  meant,  too, 
that  during  large  portions  of  our  history  the  na- 
tional revenue  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  na- 
tional expenditures.  Only  in  our  earliest  history 
in  war  time  and  very  recently  has  the  revenue 
been  insufficient  and  resort  made  to  direct  taxa- 
tion by  the  national  government.  In  1796 
Congress  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  financial 
necessities,  and  recommended  a  direct  tax,  and 
in  1798  one  was  laid  on  houses,  slaves,  and 
lands. 

Again  during  the  War  of  181 3  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Here  a  new  feature  was  introduced, 
inasmuch  as  the  several  states  were  permitted  to 
asstmie  as  states  the  payrnent  of  their  quota  of 
the  tax.  Many  states  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege.     Thus  was  avoided  a  collection  of  the 


taxes  by  the  U.  S.  Government  at  different  rates 
in  all  parts  of  the  cotmtry,  and  with  it  the  general 
imfavorable  criticism  of  the  system.  When 
again  in  1861  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to 
direct  taxation,  the  privilege  of  assuming  the  pay- 
ment of  the  quota  was  embraced  by  all  the  loyal 
states. 

The  main  national  taxation,  however,  has  been 
indirect  taxation  through  the  tariS  and  the  ex- 
cise duties.  (For  a  Jiistory  of  the  former,  see 
Tariff,  and  for  statistics  of  revenue,  see  Pi- 
nance;  Internal  Revenue.)  For  the  first 
years  of  our  national  life,  burdened  with  debt, 
the  revenue  was  by  no  means  excessive,  in  spite 
of  the  excise  taxes  enacted  under  Washington's 
administration;  but  in  1801  those  excise  taxes 
were  repealed,  and  by  1806  President  Jefferson 
announced  to  Congress  that  the  tariff  revenue 
would  soon  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
constitutional  wants  of  the  government,  and 
proposed  that  the  powers  of  Congress  be  en- 
larged to  enable  it  to  undertake  a  great  system  of 
internal  improvements.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  postponed  the  appearance 
of  a  surplus  revenue  and  forced  the  reenactment 
of  excise  taxes.  But  in  1829  General  Jackson 
announced  the  reapproach  of  a  surplus  revenue, 
and  in  1836  a  law  was  passed  to  deposit  the  sur- 
plus revenue  with  the  states  in  quarterly  instal- 
ments. These  deposits  were  made  and  were 
used  for  education,  etc.,  but  the  business  depres- 
sion of  1837  and  the  failure  of  the  state  banks 
compelled  the  treasurer  to  suspend  the  fourth 

Eayment,  and  he  was  supported  in  so  doing  by 
ongress.  Owing  to  the  Mexican  War  and  bad 
financial  management,  there  was  no  surplus  be- 
fore the  war,  but  in  i860  a  debt  of  $61,140,496. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  caused  "the  war  tariff," 
excise  taxes,  and  direct  taxes,  besides  large  loans, 
and  for  twenty  years  after  there  was  no  surplus. 
But  by  1887  the  policy  of  the  funding  of  the  debt, 
putting  a  large  part  of  it  out  of  reach  for  redemp- 
tion at  par,  there  came  to  be  a  large  surplus,  even 
tho  most  of  the  war  taxes  had  been  repealed.  It 
had  come  to  be  a  practical  question  in  national 
taxation  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  revenue.  It 
did  not  remain  so.  The  growth  of  the  pension 
list,  which  has  come  to  be  among  the  heaviest  ex- 
penses of  the  government  (see  Revenue),  with 
heavy  appropriations  for  internal  improvements, 
etc.,  lor  a  time  more  than  exhausted  the  revenue. 
This  was  remedied  by  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  and  more  recently  by  the  increased  revenues 
of  the  taxes  levied  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War,  some  of  which  still  continue.  (See  Pro- 
tection. For  present  national  taxes,  see  Fi- 
nance; Internal  Revenue.  See  also  Income 
Tax.) 

Coming  to  state  taxation,  we  have  seen  that 
the  systems  of  state  taxation  inherited  from  the 
colonies  were  most  diverse  and  confusing.     This 
diversity     has     largely     continued. 
Btat*  TkxM  T'^^y  ^*"^  *'!'  *s  has  been  said,  direct 
taxes.     At  first  the  general  aim  was 
to  tax  according  to  ability  to  pay. 
In  Connecticut,  till  1814,  taxation  was  first  upon 
property  according  to  its  probable  net  revenue. 
In  Ohio,  till  1825,  land  was  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  quality,  and  there  were  three 
rates  of  taxation  per  100  acres.     In  1825  a  clause 
was  introduced  providing  that  land  should  be 
taxed  without  taking  into  consideration  the  ac- 
tual inrprovements  thereon.    In  Maryland  there 
was  a  direct  tax  for  local  purposes  on  the  direct 
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value  of  all  property.  Other  states  followed  in 
the  main  the  systems  of  taxation  inherited  from 
the  colonies.  (See  above.)  Generally  speaking, 
the  effort  to  tax  all  property  according  to  income 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  tendency  has  prevailed 
to  tax  according  to  selling  value,  this  change 
being  made  in  most  states  in  the  "  forties."  An- 
other change,  too,  was  generally  made  about  the 
same  time.  The  old  specifications  of  property 
failed  to  reach  large  masses  of  wealth.  The 
attempt  now  is  to  tax  all  property  according  to 
selling  value.  The  constitution  of  Ohio,  adopted 
1831,  expressly  provides  that  even  state  and 
local  bonds  shall  be  taxed.  Nevertheless,  this 
attempt  to  tax  all  property  equitably  according 
to  its  selling  value  has  not  succeeded.  In  many 
states  the  opulent  pay  taxes  on  little  more  than 
what  property  they  choose  to  return.  The 
widows,  and  the  helpless,  and  the  conscientious, 
whose  property,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  courts, 
is  easily  measured  or  fully  returned,  pay  full 
taxes.  The  rich  who  will  largely  escape  taxation 
on  personal  property.  In  Ohio,  where  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  all 
property,  the  governor  reported  that  "in  1883  the 
valuation  for  taxation  of  the  personal  property 
of  the  state,  as  shown  by  the  grand  duplicate, 
was  $542,207,131.  In  1884  it  shrunk  to  $528,- 
298,871,  and  for  1885  dwiadled  again  to  $500,- 
913,986.  This  loss  has  been  made  up  largely  by 
the  steady  growth  of  the  valuation  of  real  estate 
on  account  of  new  structures,  etc.,  but  the  loss 
was  greater  than  the  increase  last  year"  (Pro- 
fessor Ely's  "Taxation  in  American  States  and 
Cities,"  p.   137).      Says  the  preliminary  report 


In  New  York  State  the  assessors,  in  their  report 
for  1881,  say: 

Women,  heira,  executon,  adminntnton,  guardians,  and 
trustees  of  peisons  oi  unsound  mind  are  assessed  beyond  all 
measure  of  justice.  .  .  .  The  same  assessor,  however,  if  sot 
forRetting  his  oath  when  inquiring  of  the  wealthy  neighbor  as 
to  nis  peisonal  property,  very  likely  accepts  the  negative 
answer  as  truthful,  tno  it  is  well  known  to  the  commnnity 
that  he  possesses  large  means.  The  one  has  not  yet  leanicd 
how  to  cover  the  personal  property  by  an  assumed  indebted- 
ness, wh  lie  the  other  is  well  versed  in  the  many  devices  by  wbicb 
he  may  escape  even  the  "  diligent "  assessor  (idem,  p.  174). 

A  careftd  study,  however,  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  city  taxation  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  Eighth 
Biennial  Report  (1894)  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  of  which  George  A.  Schilling  was 
secretary.  It  is  an  expos^  of  the  crookedness 
and  inequalities  of  the  present  system  of  assessing 
and  levering  taxes,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations  escape  tax- 
ation. Appljring  to  Chicago,  it  is  notoriously 
representative  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  all  our 
larger  and  some  of  our  smaller  cities.  Its  value 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  original  edition 
of  43,000 'was  exhausted  in  a  few  months,  and  a 
special  edition  called  for.  The  report  considers 
the  whole  subject  at  length.  We  can  quote  from 
it  only  some  of  its  findings  as  to  the  assessment 
and  taxation  of  personal  and  land  property.  It 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  the  extent  to  which  pfer- 
sonal  property  escapes  taxation.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amoimt  of  personal  prop>erty 
assessed  in  Cook  Cotmty  (the  city  of  Chiuago) 
and  outside  of  Chicago,  and  also  the  relative 
property  of  bankers  which  is  assessed  and  that 
of  other  classes  of  citizens : 


AssKssBD  Pbrsonal  Propbkty  or  Bankbrs,  Brokbks,  btc.,  and  or  Othbr  Clabsbs  ■ 


Abka 


nUnois 

Cook  County. . 
Other  counties 


Poptilation 
by  United 
States  Cen- 
sus, 1890 


3.826.351 
1,191,933 
3,634,419 


ASSBSSSD    MONBY 


Bankers,  etc. 


»3.r»o.SSS 

43.9'S 

3,076,630 


Other 
persons 


*7,76».3S8 

434.S44 

7.33S.II4 


Amount  pbr  Cafita 


Bankers, 
etc. 


$0,816 
0.037 

1.168 


Other 
persons 


$3. 03 
0.364 
•-7«4 


ASSBSSBD  CrBDITS  ■ 


Area 


Illinois 

Cook  County. . 
Other  counties 


ASSBSSBO  Crbdits 


Bankers,  etc. 


»i.563,s8j 

10,000 

>.SS3.$83 


Other  persons 


t1t.343.36s 

t33,lIO 


AuouMT  pbr  Capita 


Bankers, 
etc. 


Other 
persons 


(0.409 

0.008 
0.590 


(3.968 

0.438 
o.  108 


1  Tabulated  from  Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor. 


of  the  West  Virginia  Tax  Commission,  made  in 
1884: 

At  present  all  the  taxes  from  invisible  property  oome  from 
a  few  conspicuously  conscientious  citizens,  from  widows'  ex- 
ecutors, and  from  guardians  of  the  insane  and  infants;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  comparatively  rare  thing  to  find  a  shrewd  trader  who 
"gives  in  any  considerable  amount  of  notes,  stocks,  or 
money:  the  truth  is,  things  have  come  to  such  a  condition  in 
West  Virginia  that,  as  regards  paying  taxes  on  this  class  of 
property,  it  is  almost  as  voluntary  and  is  considered  pretty 
mu&  in  tile  same  light  as  donations  to  the  neighborhood 
church  or  Sunday-school.  .  .  .  The  statistics  bearing  on  this 
point  win  scarcely  be  credited  by  persons  who  have  not  in- 
vestigated the  subject  (idem.  p.  174). 


As  further  illtistrative  of  the  tmdervaluations 
in  (^ook  Coimty,  tables  are  presented  which  show 
that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  state  auditor, 
the  net  taxable  credits  and  moneys  of  twenty- 
seven  state  banks  in  Chicago,  on  June  $,  1893, 
amounted  to  $1,058,105.25  and  $18,991,771.67 
respectively,  while  the  amounts  of  these  items 
listed  for  taxation.  May  i,  1894,  by  all  the  banks 
in  the  city  (national  banks  excluded)  amoimted 
to  $10,000  and  $43,^25  respectively. 

(M  the  utterly  unjust  assessments  of  real  estate, 
the  report  gives  equally  plain  evidence.   ^ 
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The  extent  of  the  undervaluation  for  the  pur-  nation  between  the  percentage  of  true  value  at 

pose  of  taxation  is  first  illustrated  by  a  series  of  which  buildings  are  assessed  and  that  at  which 

tables,  that  compare  the  cost  of  buildings  erected  building  sites  are  assessed  appears  to  be  about  the 

during  a  number  of  years,  as  shown  by  the  build-  same  for  all  classes  of  property. 

ing  permits,  with  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  Apart  from  its  obvious  tendency  to  obstruct 

estate.    The  following  statement  summarizes  the  improvement,  the  report  states  that  "a  custom 

general  results  of  the  comparison :  of  assessment  for  taxation  like  that  above  de- 

.      _  scribed  must  therefore  in  its  very  nature  discrim- 

CosT  OF  BuiLDraos^ND^  A.8MSW  J/ALv.  OF  Au.  R«At  j^^^g  flgainst  the  owners  of  improved  property 

BuUdings  erected  .8,6  to  .8,3 6,.jot  according  to  the  greater  value  of  their  mprove- 

CostT! " •418,144.603  ments  relatively  to  the  value  of  their  land.     And 

Averagecost..  t6,6o5.66  this  Operates  with  special  force  against  owners 

AiSS^'™iiS«l,raiir.aiesute.V8,V.-..:::    U'j:^.iT'  of  cheaper  properties  "     Comparing  a  business 

Per  cent  of  cost  of  buildings 19.59  property  valued  at  $800,000  with  a  residence 

Co«t  of  buildings  erected  1890.  iSoi,  and  1892 .    $i39,364,>5o  valued  at  $8,875,  it  is  shown  that  for  the  business 

Per  «»t  of  assessed  value  of  all  real  estate,  property  the  ground  was  87 .  50  per  cent  and  the 
Duilding  12.50  per'cent  of  the  total  value,  and  for 

Leaving  out  entirely  the  buildings  erected  prior  the  residence  the  ground  was  21.13  PC  cent  and 

to  1876  and  still  standing  in  1893,  and  omitting  the  building  78.87  per  cent.     The  assessed  value 

land  values  altogether,  the  assessment  valuation  of  the  land  in  the  case  of  the  business  property  was 

in  1893  of  both  land  and  improvements  was  less  7.29  per  cent,  the  building  27  per  cent,  and  the 

than  one  third  of  tfie  cost  of  the  buildings  for  total  9.75  per  cent  of  the  true  value.     Fortheres- 

which  permits  were  granted  after  the  close  of  idence  property  the  percentages  were,  land  5.33 

1875.  percent,  buildmg  15.71  per  cent,  and  total  13.52 

A  description  is  pven  of  seventy^  of  the  cost-  per  cent  of  the  true  v^ue.  In  these  two  cases  the 
liest  commercial  buildings  of  the  city,  with  the  assessment  valuation  is,  in  proportion  to  actual 
true  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  and  the  value,  lower  on  the  cheaper  property,  both  as  to 
buildings  separately  shown,  and  the  percentages  site  and  improvement,  than  on  the  business  prop- 
of  the  assessed  to  the  true  values;  similar  show-  erty;andyetthe  total  assessment  valuation  of  the 
ings  are  also  made  for  a  number  of  costly  and  a  cheaper  property  is  3.77  per  cent  greater,  as  corn- 
number  of  cheap  residences.  The  increase  in  the  pared  with  the  total  real  value,  than  the  total 
true  value  of  some  of  the  commercial  and  costly  assessment  of  the  business  property, 
residence  property  is  compared  with  the  decrease  A  number  of  tables  are  presented  which  show 
in  the  assessment  value.  Comment  is  also  made  the  quantity  and  assessed  value  of  real  and  per- 
on  the  constantly  increasing  value  of  land  and  sonal  property,  also  of  railroad  and  other  corpo- 
decreasing  value  of  improvements,  with  almost  rate  property  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Illi- 
stationary  assessment  values.  nois,  with  appropriate  comparisons  with  similar 

In  comparing  values  for  old  and  new  style  office  values  for  the  State  of  Indiana.     These  statistics 

buildings,  it  is  found  that  while  in  both  cases  the  are  shown  in  detail  by  cotmty  totals,  compari- 

site  value  exceeds  the  value  of  the  buildings,  the  sons  being  made  between  the  totals  of  18^3  and 

proportion  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  old  1893.     The  two  final  summary  tables  are  m  sub- 

Duifdings.     For  forty-four  new  buildings  the  site  stance  as  follows: 

AssBssBD  Valuation,  All  Classbs  or  Propbktt,  Ilumois 


Class  of  Propbrty 


AssBSSBD  Values  in- 


1873 


«8»J 


Decrease 


Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease 


Personal  property 

Lands 

Town  and  citv  lots 

Kailroads  (all  property) 

Corporations  other  than  railroads 
The  city  of  Quincy 

Total 


t>87,a9>,8o9 

581,416,667 

317,199,285 

133,807.893 

ao.806.46a 

13,788.171 


tt45.3 18.406 

330,964,855 

193.174. 185 

81.170,090 

5.363.979 


f141.974.403 
161. 451.811 
13.915. >oo 
S«.S37.733 
IS,53>.483 
13,788,171 


49-41 
44-89 
7-54 
38.51 
74-33 


tl.355.401,317 


W47,I9I.S>5 


$508,109,801 


37.50 


Assessment  of  the  city  of  Quincy  included  in  Adams  County. 


value  was  50.84  per  cent  of  the  value  of  both  land 
and  buildings,  while  for  sixteen  old  buildings  it 
was  74.23  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  eight  lots  in  a 
choice  residence  portion  of  the  city  the  value  of 
the  ground  is  shown  to  have  increased  556.59  per 
cent  between  1882  and  1893,  while  the  assessed 
valuation  increased  76.55  per  cent,  and  the  per 
cent  that  the  assessed  is  of  the  true  value  de- 
creased from  21.72  in  1882  to  5.84  in  1893.  The 
assessed  value  01  the  improvements  on  tMse  lots 
in  1893  was  15.82  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  For 
ninety-eight  unimproved  lots  the  assessment  for 
1893  was  4.88  per  cent  of  the  true  value,  while  for 
twenty  b^dio^  it  was  13.54  per  cent.    The  va- 


The  report  gives  many  concrete  examples  of  the 
way  real  estate  is  undervalued,  and  so  escapes 
taxation.  Of  thirty  residences  ranging  in  value 
from  $20,000  to  $1,300,000,  the  report  says: 

The  highest  assenment  shown  is  only  ta.M  per  cent  of 
trae  value.  That  is  the  assessment  valuation  oftne  residence 
No.  Ill  Lake  Shore  Drive,  vrorth  $130,000.  The  residence 
Nos.  87-101  Lake  Shore  Drive,  worth  $1,300,000,  is 
at  only  5.54  per  cent  of  trae  value;  its  millionaire  ow 
conaiaeiably  leas  than  half  the  tax  for  his  home,  in  pi 


tovalue,thatispaidbytheownerof the$i3o,ooohome.  .»» 
owner  ct  the  least  valuable  home  in  all  the  list,  the  residence 
at  No.  1819  Indiana  Avenue,  pays  on  a  9.5  per  cent  valua- 
tion— nearly  double  the  proportion  paid  on  the  millionaire 
residence;  and  homes  worth  but  little  more  than  the  minimum 
limit  of   the  list — those  at  Nos.  1141  and  1143    Michigan 
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Avenue — are  taxed  upon  1 1.03  per  cent  of  trae  value;  or  pro- 
portionately within  a  very  snuiU  fraction  of  double  the  tax 
upon  the  millionaire  home.  Some  of  the  compaiatively  modest 
places  are  taxed  at  a  low  valuation.  One  worth  $50,000  is 
taxed  upon  only  4.86  per  cent  of  its  value;  one  worth  (67,500 
is  not  much  worse  off  with  a  tax  upon  6.30  percent  of  its  vafue; 
one  worth  $60,000  is  assessed  at  4.08  per  cent  of  its  value,  and 
one  worth  (90,000  is  assessed  as  low  as  at  4  per  cent  of  its 
value.  The  avenge  valuation  of  the  thirty  properties  is  but 
7.78  per  cent  of  real  value. 

How  can  the  fraudulent  character  of  these  valoiations  be 
doubted?  Make  all  possible  allowance  for  differences  of 
opinion,  and  still  assessors  cannot  explain  the  valuation  oi 
$50,000  property  at  $2,430;  of  $90,000  property  at  $3,600; 
of  $175,000  property  at  $7,080;  of  $1,300,000  property  at 
$71,960,  and  so  on.  And  what  explanation  can  the  owners 
make  ?  They  may  say  it  is  no  part  ctt  their  business  to  object 
to  undervattiations  of  their  property;  but  they  would  not  try 
to  satisfy  a  merchant  with  such  an  explanation  of  purchases 
from  his  clerks  at  prices  so  monstrously  out  of  proportion  to 
real  value.  Why  is  their  standard  of  honor  and  honesty  so 
mdically  different  when  the  issue  is  with  the  people  instead  of 
a  merchant?  and  over  a  question  of  shirldnff  taxes  instead  of 
purknnins  goods?  This  question  is  the  dilemma  of  those 
ownen  who  passively  acquiesce  in  undervaluations;  those  who 
actively  promote  them  nave  a  wozse  moral  problem  to  deal 
with. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  vacant  land  is  un- 
dervalued, the  report  gives  the  following  history 
of  a  bit  of  land  tormerly  known  as  the  Garfield 
Race-Track,  owned  by  Judge  Lambert  Tree : 

It  is  unimj>roved,  held  for  a  rise,  an  eyesore  and  obstruction 
to  the  growing  neigbboihoodjand  worth  at  the  present  time 
not  less  than  $1,000,000.  This  property  was  patented  in 
183s;  in  1836  it  was  sold  for  Ss8o;  in  1870  it  was  sold  again,  the 
price  being  now  $50,000.  At  the  next  sale,  in  187s,  the  true 
price  was  veiled — $1^000  and  "other  good  and  valuable  prop- 
erty" being  the  consideration  exprest.  In  1870,  the  year  the 
property  sold  for  $50,000,  it  was  valued  by  the  assessor  at 
$39,960,  and  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  at  $37,563,  and 
taxed  $8,345.50.  Since  that  time  the  valuation  has  been 
slightly  increased  and  the  tax  slightly  reduced,  as  follows: 


Ybak 


1870 
1880 
1890 
•893 


Assessors' 
valua- 
tion 


$39,960 
40,530 

101,900 
88,6eo 


Board's 
valua- 
tion 


$37.S6j 
49'04i 
119,416 
106,330 


Taxes 


$8,345.50 
a,430.7S 
7.737.0s 
7.768.59 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  valuation — that  of  1S90 
— is  but  little  more  than  double  the  price  paid  in  1870,  long 
before  the  thick  population  that  now  surrounds  the  property 
had  begun  to  drift  in  that  direction.  'The  valuation  for  1893 
does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  true  value. 

For  further  facts  as  to  city  taxes,  see  Cities. 

A  more  recent  report,  that  of  the  Commission  on 
Revenue  and  Taxation  of  the  State  of  California, 
1906,  has  the  following  indictment  of  the  present 
system  which  will  apply  with  but  slight  modifica- 
tion to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  most  other 
states: 

I.  In  general  the  present  system  of  taxation  does  not  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  It  is  antiquated,  having  been 
adopted  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  not  been  revised  to  keep  pace 
with  modem  conditions. 

s.  It  is  full  of  inequalities,  which  impose  a  handicap  on  the 
growth  of  the  state,  a  handicap  which  only  the  vigor  and  in- 
exhaustible enerp:y  of  our  people  can  carry. 

lliese  inequalities  twist  and  distort  our  industries  and  pro- 
hibit a  symmetrical  development  of  our  resources.  'They 
place  an  undue  burden  upon  a^culture  especially;  the  foun- 
dation of  our  wealth,  the  one  industry  which  most  fully  ex- 
ploits the  great  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

3.  The  taxes  paid  by  farmers  in  California  are  equivalent 
to  an  income  tax  of  10  per  cent.  This  is  in  contrast  to  many 
other  industries;  for  example,  the  taxes  paid  by  manufactureis 
which  amount  only  to  3  per  cent  on  income.  The  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture,  with  an  average  yearly  income  of 
about  $500,  pay  $50  per  capita  per  annum  in  taxes.  The 
persons  engaged  In  manufactures,  with  an  average  annual 
inconieo($87o,  pay  $17.50  per  capita  per  annum. 

4.  Our  diief  tax.  called  a  general  property  tax,  has  in  fact 
become  a  real  estate  tax.  Only  from  15  per  cent  to  18  per 
eant  c<  the  entire  taxes  an  levied  on  personal  property. 


5.  The  amount  of  personal  property  on  the  tax  rolls  to^j 
is  hardly  larger  than  it  was  in  1873. 

6.  Money  and  credits  escape  taxation  almost  entirely.  Oar 
laws  in  re^rd  to  the  taxation  of  this  class  of  property  are  fnQ 
of  absurdities  and  utterly  unenforceable.  It  is  unwise  to  retain 
these  provisions  on  the  statute-books. 

7.  National  banks  pay  no  taxes  at  all,  except  on  real  estate, 
of  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  bold  much,  by  the  pfo- 
visions  of  the  federal  laws. 

8.  State  commercial  banks,  subject  to  our  tax  Ia*S|  •« 
badly  handicapped  by  the  competition  ol  the  untaxed  national 
banlQ.  Many  of  them  have  oecome  national  banks  partly 
for  the  reason  that  they  would  not  then  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. 

9.  State  commercial  banks,  to  live  at  all.  in  face  of  this 
competition,  are  forced  to  evade  taxation  wnenever  passible 
and  are  hampered  in  their  investments  by  unwise  provisions  at 
our  tax  laws. 

10.  Savings-banks,  which  harbor  the  savings  of  the  workers 
and  which  are,  in  many  states,  granted  special  rebates  in  tax- 
ation on  that  account,  are  the  only  class  cf  banks  which  pay 
their  full  quota  of  taxes. 

11.  " Equalization."  so  called,  does  not  equalise,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things,  cannot  equalize.  After  the  omoers  have 
exhausted  their  best  efforts  in  this  direction  there  are  ine- 
qualities— glaring  ones — between  real  estate  and   persodoal 

groperty;  between  different  classes  of  personal  property; 
etween  county  and  county;  between  city  and  city;  between 
city  and  country;  between  man  and  man.  All  of  whidi  are 
rarely  removed  and  often  intensified  by  so-called  eqnalizatioa. 
11.  The  original  inequalities  in  the  assessment  are  intensi- 
fied by  the  constant  piling  up  of  tax  on  tax  on  the  same  base. 
If  a  city  has  a  rate  of  $  I,  which  maybe  "  reasonable  "  enough, 
then  often  comes  on  top  of  that  a  county  tax  of  another  $1,  a 
few  special  school  taxes,  or  a  sewer  tax,  or  a  tax  for  bonds,  or 
a  levee  tax,  or  a  drainage  tax,  etc.,  etc.,  until  the  effects  of  any 
inequalities  in  the  original  assessment  have  been  multiplied 
anywhere  from  two-  to  fivefold.  Aggregate  tax  rates  falling 
on  city  propertY  range  from  $1.65  per  $100  to  $5  per  $iao  of 
assessed  valuation. 

13.  Counties  with  relatively  undeveloped  resources  often 
have  very  hi^b  tax  rates  on  relatively  high  valuations,  wfaHe 
some  of  tne  richest  counties  enjoy  a  low  tax  rate  on  low  valu- 
ations. 

14.  The  present  system  takes  the  revenue  derivable  by 
taxation  from  large  general  organizations,  like  the  lailicadt, 
which  revenue  belongs  by  right  to  the  people  of  the  state  at 
lar^e,  and  distributes  it  most  inequitably  among  the  local 
divisions  of  the  state  which  have  no  proper  claim  to  it  what- 
soever. 

15.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the 
burden  of  taxation  equitably  between  diSerent  classes  al  ooi- 
porations. 

16.  .Our  present  system  is  a  "school  for  perjury,"  puts  a 
penalty  on  honesty,  and  pays  high  premiums  for  dishonesty. 

IV.  The  Theory  of  Tazatioii 

The  theory  of  taxation  may  be  considered  imder 
three  heads:  (i)  the  canons  of  taxation;  (i)  its 
incidents;  (.3)  particul^'  taxes.  The  canons  of 
taxation — i.  e.,  the  characteristics  by  which  taxes 
are  to  be  measured  as  wise  or  unwise — are  usually 
based  on  the  four  classic  canons  laid  down  by 
Adam  Smith.  They  are  in  Smith's  words  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportico 
to  their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  rev- 
enue which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  tl'-e 
State.  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim  consists 
what  is  called  the  equalit};  or  inequality  of  taxation. 

3.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to 
be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.     The  time  of  payment,  the  man- 
ner of  reyment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  dear 
and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to  every  other  person.  Where 
it  is  otherwise,  every  person  subject  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or 
less  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate 
the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extortToy  the 
terror  of  such  aggravation,  some  present  or 
perquisite  to  himself .     Theuncertainty  of  tax- 
Oanont       ation  encourages  the  insolence  and  favors  the 
Af  TavaflAn  coTTuption  of  an  order  of  men  who  are  nata- 
"'  *axaBOB  „|]y  unpopular,  even  when  they  are  neither 
insolent  nor  corrupt.     The  certainty  at  what 
each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  bi  taxatioo. 
a  matter  of  so  ^reat  importance,  that  a  very  oonsMereble  df 
gree  of  iriequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  expcxieiKC 
of  all  nations,  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small  de- 
gree of  uncertainty. 

3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the  mama 
in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contribntor 
to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  bouses,  paysbis 
at  the  same  term  at  which  such  rents  are  usually  paid,  n  hvied 
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at  a  time  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  (or  the  con- 
tributor to  pay.  or  when  he  is  most  likely  to  have  wherewithal 
to  pay.  Taxes  upon  such  consumable  goods  as  are  articles  of 
luxury  are  all  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  geneially  in  a 
manner  that  is  very  convenient  to  him.  He  pays  them  by 
little  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  be  is 
at  liberty,  too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  pleases,  it 
most  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  suffers  any  considenble  in- 
convenience from  such  taxes. 

4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  pos- 
sible over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  tne  public  treasury 
of  the  State. 

The  subject  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  one 
of  the  most  involved  and  debated  in  economic 
science.  Professor  Seligman,  in  his  "The  Shift- 
ing and  Incidence  of  Taxation," 
jjjjjjy-  traces  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  InsidMtM '^^  incidence,  and  finds  nine  different 
theories  besides  those  which  he  calls 
earlv  theories.  The  early  theories 
he  divides  into  those  favoring  a  general  excise  tax 
(Hobbes,  Cradock,  Mtinn,  Petty),  those  that  fa- 
vored a  single  tax  on  land  (Locke,  Davenant,  Can- 
tillon,  and  others),  those  that  favored  a  more 
elastic  system  (Hume  and  Steuart).  The  first 
developed  theory  which  he  considers  is  that  of  the 
physiocrats  {q.  v.) .  They  held  that  as  land  is  the 
only  original  source  of  wealth,  all  taxes  should  be 
on  land  alone,  and  then  cannot  be  shifted,  while 
any  other  tax  will  be  shifted.  The  absolute 
theory,  he  says,  was  outlined  by  Smith  and  per- 
fected by  Ricardo.  According  to  this,  a  tax  on 
pure  rent  will  remain  on  land.  Other  land  taxes 
and  all  special  taxes  on  commodities  not  included 
in  the  laborer's  standard  of  life  will  be  shifted  on 
to  the  consumer.  All  general  taxes  on  agricul- 
tural produce,-  on  wages,  or  on  profits  come  from 
the  capitalist.  These  conclusions  are  derived 
from  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rents,  wages,  and 
the  residuum  of  profits.  The  equal  diffusion  or 
optimistic  theory,  that  all  taxes  are  generally  dif- 
fttsed  on  consumers.  Professor  Seligman  criticizes 
severely,  tho  he  finds  it  accepted  widely,  espe- 
cially in  America.  The  germs  of  it  he  finds  in  the 
Italian  economist  Verri,  and  especially  in  Canard. 
It  is  accepted  by  Thiers,  Courcelle-Seneuil,  Cher- 
buliez,  Prittwitz,  Stein.  America,  however,  Pro- 
tessor  Seligman  says,  is  "the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  the  doctrine  is  still  upheld,  and  the 
chief  representative  of  this  easy-going,  com- 
placent doctrine  is  David  A.  Wells."  The  pessi- 
mistic theory,  held  by  Proudhon,  also  believes 
that  all  taxes  fall  on  the  consumer,  and  that  this 
cannot  be  helped  in  any  form  of  taxation.  The 
capitalization  or  amortization  theory  argues  that 
the  land  tax  falls  exclusively  on  the  landowner, 
and  that  hence  the  taxation  of  land  is  simply 
equivalent  to  depreciating  the  value  of  the  land 
by  the  capitalized  value  of  the  tax.  From  this  is 
deduced  the  conclusion  that  after  the  tax  is  once 
imposed  it  makes  no  difference  how  much  the  tax 
is,  provided  it  be  constant,  since,  whatever  it  is, 
its  capitalization  has  been  subtracted  once  for  all 
from  the  value  of  the  land.  The  germ  of  this  the- 
ory Professor  Seligman  finds  in  John  Craig.  Ger- 
man writers  like  Sartorius,  Hoffman,  and  Murhard, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  land  tax  was  no  tax 
at  all ;  this  has  been  to  some  extent  accepted  by 
modem  economists  like  Gamier,  Wolowski,  Cher- 
buliez,  Walras,  Leroy  Beaulieu.  Rau  discusses 
the  theory,  and  shows  that  it  is  only  true  so  far  as 
the  value  of  land  depends  on  its  net  produce,  and 
this  only  so  far  as  the  produce  does  not  change, 
and  this  is  true  not  only  of  land,  but  of  any  com- 
modities of  varying  value  capable  of  sale.     Under 


the  head  of  the  eclectic  theory.  Professor  Selig-- 
man  gfroups  those  who  criticize  all  the  above  theo- 
ries, among  them  J.  B.  Say,  Sismondi,  Gamier, 
Parieu,  Von  Thunen,  Von  Hock,  Rau,  Prince- 
Smith,  Jones,  Senior,  Mill,  McCuUoch,  Cliffe- 
Leslie.  All  these  deny  that  any  of  the  above 
theories  work  without  exception.  The  negative 
or  agnostic  theory  of  Held  goes  further  and  denies 
the  above  theories.  Held  argues  that  all  profits 
like  land  profits  depend  on  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  cost  and  market  price.  The  Socialist 
theory  Professor  Seligman  calls  Lassalle's  teach- 
ing, that  indirect  taxes  are  all  those  not  assessed 
on  income  or  property,  and  fall  on  the  laborer, 
who,  even  in  Gemumy,  has  not  been  quite 
squeezed  down  to  starvation.  The.  last  theory 
which  Professor  Seligman  considers  is  the  quan- 
titative or  mathematical  theory,  as  developed  by 
Coumot,  Jenkin,  and  Pantaleoni.  The  treatise 
of  the  last  named  Professor  Seligman  considers 
the  best  existing  treatment  of  incidence.  This 
theory  is,  however,  a  method  rather  than  a  theory. 
It  regards  incidence  as  bound  up  with  the  theory 
of  value  {q.  v.). 

With  such  contradictory  views  as  to  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  incidence,  it  is  wiser  to  discuss  con- 
crete taxes  than  any  general  principles. 

Taxes  are  usually  divided  mto  direct  and  in- 
direct. Taxes  are  called  direct  taxes  when  the 
payment  is  made  by  the  person  taxed. 

Indirect  taxes  are  paid,  in  the  first  place,  by 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  but  it  is  understood 
that  they  recover  the  amount  ptiid  from  their 
customers.  The  principal  taxes  consist  of  the 
customs  duties  levied  upon  articles,  when  they 
are  imported  for  use  in  this  country,  and  excise 
duties,  or  duties  levied  upon  goods  produced 
within  a  country. 

The  form  of  direct  tax  most  approved  is  un- 
doubtedly land  taxation.  The  subject  of  the  in- 
cidence of  land  taxation  is  so  important  that  we 
quote  at  length  on  the  subject  from  Professor 
Seligman.    He  says: 

Theoretically  there  may  be  five  kinds  of  land  taxes: 

I.  Tax  on  economic  rent. 

3.  Tax  on  profits  from  agriculture. 

3.  Tax  accxirding  to  net  produce. 

4.  Tax  according  to  quantity . 

5.  Tax  according  to  selling  value. 

A  tax  on  economic  rent  can  never  be  shifted.  Here  all 
writers  are  agreed.  As  regards  the  other  taxes,  Ricardo 
maintained  that  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land  or  on  produce  will 
raise  prices  and  fall  on  the  consumer.  Ricardo's  tneory  would 
hold  good  on  two  conditions:  First,  that  there  was  an  abso- 
lute mobility  of  capital  and  labor;  and,  secondl^r,  that  the 
community  m  question  was  an  isolated  one.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  farmers  will  abandon  the  land  rather  than  cultivate  it 
at  a  loss,  and  that  a  decrease  of  supply  will  mise  price.  Now 
it  may  happen  that  an  increase  of  price  will  often  lead  to  a  de- 
crease of  consumption,  which  agam  will  react  on  the  price,  so 
that  at  best  only  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of  the  tax  would  be 
shifted  to  the  consumer.  But  in  actual  life  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  producers  to  decrease  the  supply  of  agricultural 
products.  The  tax  would  often  simply  have  the  influence  of 
reducing  the  farmer's  profits. 

In  the  case  of  cities  we  may  have  four  cases: 
I.  When  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  grxrand-owner  the  case  is 
simple.    The  value  of  a  lot  is  fixt  by  the  law  of  monopoly 
value.     Its  price  will  be  entirely  unaffected  by  the  imposition 
of  a  tax. 

3.  The  tax  may  be  levied  on  the  house-owner  apart  from 
the  question  whether  or  not  he  is  the  land- 
owner.   Buildings  represent  the  investment  of 
CitT         capital  and  labor.     A  special  tax  imposed  on 
^^j  wlf-t,  the  building-owner  can  therefore  generally  be 
*•**  .Beiaw  shifted. 

'A  distinction  must,  however,  be  drawn  be- 
tween houses  already  constructed  and  those 
built  after  the  tax  is  imposed.     In  exceptional  cases  the  tax 
imposed  on  old  houses  cannot  be  shifted. 

3.  The  tax  if  levied  on  the  ground-owner,  who  is  at  the  same 
^JJ^hojj^owner.    '^^^f^  ^^r^^^^j^^the  two 
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4.  Ttie  tax  is  assessed  on  the  occupier  according  to  rental 
value.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ground  rent  part  of 
the  tax  will  be  shifted  to  the  ground-owner.  But  this  is  not 
always  true,  for  three  reasons:  i.  The  ground  rent  may  be  so 
low  and  the  rent  so  high  that  the  buuders  cannot  anord  to 
erect  any  more  hotises.  This  means  an  increase  of  the  rents, 
a.  In  the  course  of  long  leases  an^r  interveniiig  increase  must 
rest  on  the  occupier.  He  cannot  improve  his  condition  until 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.  3.  But  even  in  the  case  of  short 
leases,  it  is  not  true  that  the  tax  can  always  be  shifted.  If  the 
competition  for  lodgings  be  such  that  the  rent  is  f  100,  the  oc- 
cupier who  has  been  paying  9 10  as  the  ground  tax  proportion 
of  the  whole  tax  will  not  pay  any  less  rent  for  the  premises  if 
his  tax  is  increased  to  9is,  It  mi^ht.  indeed,  cause  the  ten- 
ant to  live  in  a  less  desiiaole  locality — i.  e.,  lower  his  stand- 
ard of  life.  The  occupier  could  evade  the  tax,  but  he  could 
not  shift  it. 

Taxes  on  other  property  than  land  obey  still 
more  complicated  laws  of  incidence.  Taxes  on 
luxury  cannot  be  shifted,  but  they  are  expensive 
in  collection,  depend  mainly  on  the  conscientious 
reporting  by  citizens  of  their  own  wealth,  with 
the  result  that  they  fall  only  on  a  few  conscien- 
tious citizens,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
honesty, with  a  very  small  profit  for  the  State. 

Taxes  on  income,  on  inheritance,  are  of  very 

great  importance,  but  of  such  importance  that 

we  consider  them  under  special  articles.     It  is 

generally  held  that  taxes  on  capital, 

-^^       on  investments,  etc.,  can  be  shifted. 

„_  (JitSl.1    If  all  capital  were  mobile,  its  taxa- 

onbapiiai   ^^^^  ^j^   undoubtedly  be  shifted; 

but  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the 
condition  of  the  market,  expense  of  the  process, 
all  capital  cannot  be  moved,  and  then  the  tax 
cannot  always  be  shifted.  Taxes  on  railroads, 
street-car  corporations,  etc.,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  taxes  on  land  values,  can  theoretically  be 
shifted  on  to  the  people  who  patronize  the  cars, 
etc.;  but  practically  they  often  cannot,  as  the 
rates  are  sometimes  fixt  by  law,  more  often  by  a 
custom,  which  the  companies  cannot  break. 

A  few  other  taxes  may  be  briefly  considered. 
Poll  taxes,  once  common,  are  now  rare.  They 
fall  unjustly,  because  they  tax  the  poor  man  and 
the  wealthy  man  equally;  they  bring  too  little 
revenue  at  large  expense.  In  England,  they 
have  not  been  levied  since  William  III.  Stamp 
duties  are  generally  considered  more  cumber- 
some than  effective,  tho  in  England  and  Europe 
generally  they  are  still  common.  They  are  usu- 
ally indirect  taxes.  The  question  of  taxation  is 
more  and  more  being  limited  to  a  discussion 
which  is  wiser  of  two  or  three  great  classes  of  taxes. 

V.  Tax  Reform 

(For  the  position  and  arguments  of  the  advo- 
cates of  particular  tax  reforms,  see  Income  Tax; 
Inheritance  Tax;  Single  Tax.  For  the  ai^gu- 
ments  for  and  against  duties  for  protection,  see 
Protection;  Free  Trade.)  Generally  speak- 
ing, other  propositions  to  reform  taxation  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  those  who 
would  concentrate  taxation  upon  land  and  those 
who,  in  various  ways,  would  seek  to  tax  all  per- 
sonal property.  As  representative  of  the  former 
class,  we  quote  a  short  paper  read  by  Prof.  S.  M. 
Dick,  before  ^le  American  Economic  Association, 
Aug.  34, 1893.     He  says: 

All  writenand  teach  en  dealing  with  the  subject  cl  taxation, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  agreed  that  the  American  taxing  system 
is  &ulty  and  ought  to  be  reformed. 

Some  of  its  wont  defects  are:  It  puts  a  premium  on  dis- 
honesty: it  is  exceedingly  complex;  it  tends  to  widen  the 
breach  already  existing  in  society.  There  are  two  reasoiu 
why  a  reform  is  difficult  to  inaugurate :  Firat.  the  rich  men  do 
not  want  it.    Second,  the  farmen  do  not  want  it. 


Our  present  system  is  a  system  ot  lee  yeais  aso.     At  that 
time  millionaires  and  monopolies  were  unknown  to  America. 
Our  system  was  more  nearly  Just  then  tlian  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  be  now.     Since  new  factors 
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of  wealth  have  been  introduced,  new  methods 
of  taxation  are  necessary. 

In  r8a6  the  personal  property  in  Ohio  lims 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  naU  estate.  la 
1880  the  realty  amounted  to  ti,ii3,645,o5>, 
while  the  personal  property  is  listed  at  only  tno.sst,*9'. 
Assuming  tliat  the  penonal  property  is  worth  as  mum  as  the 
real,  we  have  $673,092,760  of  taxable  penonal  property  bear- 
ing no  portion  of  the  public  burden.  In  the  city  of  Cincio- 
nati  in  1867  the  personal  property  was  valued  at  f68,4 1  *.  >8s. 
and  the  real  at  $68,596,040,  while  in  1880  the  real  was  vmlned 
at  $119,956,980,  and  the  personal  at  ool^  $37,578,376.  This 
apparent  decrease  of  peraional  property  is  not  limited  to  Cin- 
cinnati. The  same  is  true  in  other  large  cities  in  Ohio.  Per- 
sonal property,  therefore,  escape  taxation.  The  most  logical 
basis  tor  a  system  of  local  taxation  is  real  estate.  The  taxa- 
tion of  mortgages  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  United  ^ates,  since  the  census  of  i8go  shows  that  there 
are  i9,6po,x5a  families  and  9,000,000  of  mortgages  in  the 
17.  S.     Mortgages,  so  far,  have  not  been  successfully  taxed. 

If  taxation  were  on  real  estate  alone  in  Ohio,  those  counties 
most  given  to  fanning  would  save,  per  annum,  from  15  to  ao 
per  cent  of  all  the  tax  now  paid  for  state  purposes. 

Had  real  estate  alone  been  taxed  in  1891,  and  had  the  same 
amount  of  tax  been  required  for  state  purposes  that  was  de- 
manded, the  four  counties  containing  the  four  largest  cities 
in  Ohio  would  have  paid  $147,889.30  more  than  they  did  paiy. 
The  four  cities  would  have  paid  much  more  than  this,  ancl  the 
farm  hands  in  those  counties  would  have  saved  a  large  per 
cent  of  their  tax. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  facts  ascertained  in  the  investi- 
gation that  Ohio  farmen  would  be  largely  the  gaineia  if  per- 
sonal property  were  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  above  paper  is  not,  however,  to  be  under- 
stood to  commit  Professor  Dick  or  his  fellow 
thinkers  to  a  sole  tax  on  real  estate.  It  was 
shown  in  the  debate  that  followed  that  the  pro- 
fessor would  not  limit  taxation  to  this.  On  this 
point  Professor  Seligman  said  (and  Professor  Dick 
agreed  with  him) : 

The  thought  is  perhaiM  in  harmony  with  that  at  a  htrpe 
number  of  tax  reformen  in  this  country,  that  the  best  baso. 
or  at  least  a  very  good  basis,  for  local  taxation  would  he  itsal 
property.  Henry  George  goes  one  step  farther,  and  maintains 
that  the  basis  should  be  land  exclusive  oi  improvements.  My 
objection  is  that  while  the  plan  has  many  advantages  of  ease 
and  convenience  of  collection,  and  oi  non-inducement  to 
fraud,  it  fails  of  equality  and  uniformity.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  after  all  the  contests  over  principle  of  taxation,  modem 
science  has  settled  down  on  a  taxation  according  to  abxlxty  and 
means  rather  than  on  a  taxation  according  to  benefits,  tho  it  is 
true  that  in  local  taxation  this  principle  must  be  modified 
somewhat  by  the  principle  of  benefits  to  the  individual  and 
his  property.  As  real  property  has  a  large  share  of  the  bene- 
fits of  state  and  municipal  protection,  it  ought  to  bear  a  lai:^ 
share  of  the  taxation.  It  is  hopeless  to  suppose  that  the 
farmen  of  this  country  will  ever  consent  to  abou^  the  tax  00 
penonal  property  unless  we  replace  it  by  something  which  win 
reach  the  bondholdera,  and  tax  the  holden  of  millions  who  did 
not  get  their  wealth  from  real  estate.  No  system  of  local  tax- 
ation can  be  worked  out  without  taking  into  aisnunt  the  gen- 
eral state  and  national  taxation  system,  all  three  systems 
trying  to  get  at  the  faculty  of  the  individuaL 

This  general  proposition  to  concentrate  taxa- 
tion on  land  is  the  one  supported  by  the  report 
of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor,  quoted  above. 
It  says: 

To  adopt  the  site-value  method  of  taxation  is  to  invite 
general  prosperity.  With  personal  property  exempt,  its  in- 
creased consumption  would  increase  the  demand  for  it.  aiyl 
consequently  multiply  business  opportunities  in  connection 
with  making,  carryiiig,  and  selling  it.  With  landed  improve- 
ments also  exempt,  biser  and  better  homes  would  be  de- 
manded, to  the  stimulation  of  aU  branches  of  the  building  in- 
dustry. With  vacant  lots  taxed  the  same  as  if  improved,  and 
so  much  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  hold  them  long  out 
of  use,  speculative  values  would  decline  and  business  be  no 
longer  obstructed  by  exorbitant  prices  for  location. 

Working  men  would  pay  in  taxes  only  what  their  groond 
rent  privileges  were  worth.  Pamien  would  pay  in  taaei  not 
more  than  their  farms  would  rent  (or  if  wholly  deiraded  of 
buildings,  fences,  and  drains,  and  turned  back  into  law 
prairie.  Every  one  would  be  benefited  through  redaosd 
taxes,  or  better  incomes,  or  both — every  one  except  the  mere 
monopoliser  of  public  benefits. 

And  the  cry  of  fraudulent  taxation,  oo  any  other  account 
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than  an  occasional  personal  dereliction,  like  a  post-ofiBce  em- 
bezzlement or  a  bank  robbery,  would  be  beard  no  more. 

Simple,  piuctical,  natural,  scientific,  and  just  as  the  site- 
value  tax  doubtless  is  as  a  method  of  raising  public  revenues, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  recommended  by  its  supporters  as  the 
solution  of  the  labor  question,  or,  more  correctly,  as  the 
natural  way  of  reinvesting  every  laborer  with  power  to  settle 
his  own  labor  question  for  himself.  For  it  is  not  the  power  of 
employers,  but  the  necessities  of  the  unemployed  or  the  inad- 
equately employed,  that  makes  employment  precarious  and 
wages  low.  It  is  not  the  clubs  of  policemen  nor  the  weapons 
of  soldiers  that  defeat  strikes;  it  is  the  underbidding  of  men  in 
worse  plight  than  the  strikers.  The  simple  remedy  is  by  free- 
ing business  from  mono|x>ly  and  tax  burdens  to  oi>en  the  way 
for  unlimited  opportunities  for  employment,  so  that  none 
need  take  another's  place  in  order  to  get  remunerative  work 
himself.    This,  it  is  daimed,  the  site- value  tax  would  do. 

As  an  example  of  those  who  strive  to  tax  per- 
sonal property  more  rigorously  we  jqjuote  the 
Hon.  Mr.  vVimi,  in  an  address  made  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  Oct.  7,  1891.     He  said: 

When  peisonal  property  is  all  taxed,  the  owner  of  a  house 
cannot  collect  the  tax  on  it  from  his  tenant  by  making  him 
pay  more  rent.     He  must  bear  his  own  taxes. 

But,  when  personal  property  is  permitted  to  escape,  the 
landlord  can  make  his  tenant  bear  the  tax  on  the  bouse  by 
cbarging  that  much  more  rent. 

The  reason  is  that,  if  capital  in  buildings  escapes  taxation 
b:^  throwing  the  tax  on  the  tenant,  capital  outside,  if  taxed, 
will  flow  into  buildings  to  get  the  same  advantage,  till  it  can 
be  got  no  more. 

But  if  the  outside  capital  is  not  taxed  it  will  not  flow  into 
buildings,  which   alwavs  are   taxed,   until   the  tenants   are 
willing  by  a  higher  rent  to  bear  the  new  tax 
the  capital  has  to  assume.  .  .  . 

Tkzation         Tbis  is  the  very  key  to  the  situation.     Here 
f  |i»-st«l     •*  ""  method  by  which  the  rich  throw  their  («) 

01  vapisai    tnjug  over  on  to  the  poor,  who  are  not  in  the  y) 

tax  lists  at  all.     They  get  chattels  exempted,  (3) 

or  take  care  that  the  laws  are  lax  enough 
to  permit  their  escape  from  taxation.  And  by  this  the  poor 
men  who  have  no  property  whatever,  but  who  must  nave 
shelter,  and  who  never  dream  they  are  paying  taxes,  are 
haled  in  to  bear  not  only  the  taxes  of  the  tax-dodging  mi^ 
lionaire,  but  those  of  their  landlords  as  weQ. 

Data  have  been  collected  which  ^ow  that  the  rent  of  the 
poor  whose  incomes  are  less  than  $1,000  is  four  times  as  great 
according  to  their  means  as  the  rent  borne  by  persons  whose 
incomes  exceed  tj.soo.  So  a  tax  on  rent,  S  borne  by  tenants, 
is  grossly  disproportionate. 

Come  at  it  from  another  direction.  The  report  of  the  tax 
committee  of  the  Boston  Executive  Business  Association, 
written  by  one  who  desires  to  exempt  this  class  of  property. 
and  who  would  naturally  underestimate  its  amount,-  de- 
clares: 

"The  personal  property  of  both  city  and  state,  which  under 
the  kiw  IS  subject  to  taxation,  cannot  be  less  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  rnl  estate." 

If  this  is  so,  more  than  $a, 000,000. 000  escapes  taxation,  and 
the  people  are  cheated  out  of  about  9i7, 000,000  per  annum. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Robert  Giffen  estimates  the  wealth  of 
England  to  be  about  one  sixth  in  land.  Applying  this  scale 
to  Massachusetts,  and  somewhat  less  than  (1.700,000,000  es- 
capes taxation,  and  the  loss  of  taxes  is  $14,000,000  to  $is,- 
000,000.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  the  whole  assessment  of  estates  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tax  Commissioner,  who  should  appoint  the 
local  assessors,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  by  the  state.  I 
believe  that  the  tax  on  private  personal  property  should  be  an 
excise — a  state  tax  at  a  uniform  rate  through  the  common- 
wealth—which should  be  the  average  tax  rate  as  now  laid  on 
corporations.  I  believe  that  the  personal  property  tax  col- 
lected should  be  distributed  to  the  cities  and  towns  m  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  their  real  estate,  with  such  concession  as 
may  be  reasonable  to  places  of  taxpayers'  residence.  Or  that 
the  state  should  help  the  municipalities  with  the  proceeds  in 
the  support  of  schools  and  roads  and  such  other  expenses  as 
the  state  may  wisely  assume.  I  believe  that  every  taxpayer 
should  be  compelled  to  give  in  a  sworn  list  of  his  personal 
property  tmder  peiuilty  of  double  dooma^  at  least.  And  if 
this  is  not  enough  we  may  adopt  the  Swiss  system  of  exam- 
ining the  estates  in  probate. 


VL  Separation  of  State  from  Local  Taxation 

Since  the  Conference  on  Taxation,  held  at 
Btiffalo  in  1901  in  connection  with  the  Buffalo 
Exposition,  there  has  been  a  marked  movement 
in  the  direction  of  tax  reform  starting  with  the 
separation  of  state  from  local  taxation  as  to 
sources  of  revenue. 

This  has  been  most  carefully  and  extensively 


worked  out  by  the  California  commission  above 
referred  to.     We  quote  from  them  as  follows: 

The  commission  recommends: 

I.  Separation  of  state  from  local  taxation  as  to  sources  of 
revenue. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  reform. 

Complete  separation  implies  that  the  state  shall  collect  its 
revenues  from  sources  other  than  a  direct  levy  on  real  and 
personal  property  of  individuals,  leaving  to  the  counties  and 
cities  the  exclusive  right  to  tax  such  property  for  local  pur- 
poses. 

This  will  take  the  burden  of  direct  state  taxation  off  real 
estate,  and  save  the  owners  of  real  estate  about  (4.000. ooo 
annually. 

It  establishes,  at  once,  home  rule  in  matters  of  local  taxa- 
tion. 

It  abolishes,  at  once,  anjr  necessity  for  equalization  between 
counties,  and  cures  the  evils  state  equalisation  fails  to  reach. 

The  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  selected  for  state 
taxation  shall,  so  far  as  it  is  reached  by  the  state,  whether 
through  its  earnings  or  directly,  be  exempt  from  local  taxa- 
tion. 


Sepaiatioti,  while  not  a  remedy  in  and  of  itself,  except  for 
the  evils  arising  from  the  breakdown  of  so-called  equalization, 
opens  the  way  for  a  proper  classification  of  the  subjects  en 
state  taxation,  and  makes  it  possible  to  tax  each  class  with  a 
greater  approximation  to  equality  than  is  possible  without  it. 

The  exact  boundary  line,  the  Ime  of  "aepamtion,"  between 
the  state's  power  of  taxation  and  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  the  counties  and  their  subdivisions,  will  be  defined  in  con- 
nection with  each  class  of  subjects  selected  for  state  taxation. 

(See  36.  "New  Sources,"  below.) 

9.  That  an  absolute  divorce  between  state  and  local  taxa- 
tion be  the  ultimate  aim,  and  that  as  nearly  complete  sepa- 
ration as  possible  be  attained  at  the  very  outset. 

3.  That  the  state  derive  its  revenues  from  the  following 
sources: 

a.  Old  sources  continued, 
i)  The  poll  tax. 
a)  The  inheritance  tax. 

.3)  The  tax  on  insurance  premiums  (modified  to  remove 
existingdisciiminations). 

(4)  The  annual  franchise  tax  on  corporations  (modified  and 
maide  proportional). 

(s)  All  fees  now  collected. 

(6)  All  collections  by  state  institutions  (some  of  which  may 
he  increased). 

(7)  All  earnings  of  state  property  and  investments. 

(5)  The  revenue  from  sale  ot  state  lands. 
N.  B. — The  right  to  levy  on  general  property  should  not  be 

surrendered,  but  should  be  resorted  to  only  to  make  good  a 
deficit. 

b.  New  sources. 

(i)  A  gross  earnings  tax  on  railroads:  street-railroads:  ex- 
press companies;  car  companies;  light,  heat,  and  power  com- 
panies; telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  at  rates  fixt  for 
a^  period  of  six  years  by  constitutional  enactment,  after  which 
time  thev  may  be  amended  by  the  legislature,  but  not  more 
frequently  than  once  every  six  years. 

"niis  tax  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  except  taxes  on 
property  not  necessarily  used  in  the  operations  conducted  by 
the  companies.  The  counties  and  cities  would,  therefore, 
be  forbidden  to  tax  this  class  ci  corporations. 

(1)  A  tax  on  the  shares  of  capital  stock  of  all  banks  at  i  per 
cent  of  the  book  value  of  the  stock.  The  book  value  is  the 
sum  of  the  paid-up  capital  and  the  accumulated  surplus  and 
undivided  profits. 

This  tax,  like  the  gross  earnings  tax,  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes  on  the  banks,  except  taxes  on  real  estate,  the 
assessed  value  of  which  is,  however,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
capital  before  the  i  per  cent  mte  is  applied.  Cities  and  coun- 
ties would  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  tax  banks  except  on 
their  real  estate  and  mortgages. 

(3)  A  taxat  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  all 
corporate  franchises  of  every  sort,  not  covered  by  the  above- 
mentioned  taxes,  such  franchises  to  be  valued  by  the  state 
Board  of  Equalization.  This  tax.  also,  would  be  in  lieu  of 
local  taxes  on  such  franchises. 

The  separation  of  state  from  local  taxation  as 
to  sources  of  revenue  has  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  the  one  feasible  pathway  for  tax 
reform. 

Many  of  the  Eastern  states  have  introduced 
the  plan  for  separation  of  state  from  local  taxa- 
tion.    Pennsylvania  was  the  pioneer 

Sanaration  '"*  *^*  '^°^'  *°^  ^^^  ^*^  ^""^^  *  ^''*" 

In  Other     **™  '°  force  for  many  years.     New 

Btatai       York    has,    after  twenty-five   years 

of    gradual    evolution,     attained    a 

simuar  position.    We  have  selected 

these    two   states,   together    with   (kmnecticut, 

Ohio,  and  Minnesota,  each  with  more  or  less  com- 
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plete  separation,  to  illustrate  the  way  this  plan 
works  in  other  states. 

RxrBRBNCBs:  Plehn,  Introduclion  to  PMic  Fitumct;  Selig- 
man,  Essays  on  Taxation;  Adams,  Scitnct  of  Fitianc*;  Ely, 
Taxation  «n  Am*rican  States  and  Citits:  Twelfth  Census  ot 
the  V.  S.,  Volnm*  on  Wtalih,  Dtbt,  and  Taxation. 

TCHAYKOVSKY,  N.  W.:  Father  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  movement,  publicist,  and 
propagandist;  bom  i8^i  in  northeastern  Russia. 
He  prepared  himself  tor  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  studied  natural  sciences, 
and  was  ^aduated  in  1873,  altho  he  was  arrested 
during  his  final  examinations  and  detained  for 
several  months.  This,  with  a  number  of  previ- 
ous experiences,  opened  his  eyes  fully  to  the  arbi- 
trary ways  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  uselessness 
of  trusting  the  czar.  He  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  for  thirty  years  has 
worked,  spoken,  and  written  in  their  behalf.  He 
knows  the  people,  since  he  has  in  turn  been 
school-teacher,  fanner,  ship-carpenter,  laborer  in 
a  sugar-refinery,  newspaper  correspondent,  editor, 
traveling  salesman,  chemist,  superintendent  of 
factories.  His  extensive  travels,  including  a  stay 
of  four  years  in  the  United  States,  and  his  studies 
abroad  have  also  given  him  a  full  knowledge  of 
free  countries.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
pamphlets  on  the  political  and  industrial  situa- 
tion in  Russia. 

TECHinCAL  EDUCATIOir  AKD  MAIOTAL 
TRAmUTO :  We  include  under  this  general  head- 
ing three  subjects  which  are  distinct,  altho  con- 
tinually confounded  in  the  public  mind — trade 
education,  technical  education,  and  manual  train- 
ing. We  consider  them  under  one  head,  in  order 
that,  by  placing  the  subjects  side  by 
Daflnitiom  **^^'  important  differences  be- 

tween them  may  be  clearly  brought 
out.  We  commence  with  definitions. 
Trade  education  is  the  preparing  of  craftsmen 
for  practical  work  in  a  particular  trade.  Tech- 
nical education  is  the  teaching  of  the  sciences 
in  their  practical  application  to  the  material  in- 
terests of  man.  A  good  trade-school  may  be  a 
very  poor  technical  school,  while  a  good  techni- 
cal school  is  not  of  necessity  a  good  trade-school. 
Manual  training  is  different  from  either;  it  is 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
plete educational  discipline.  Trade-schools  seek 
to  turn  out  craftsmen;  technical  schools  seek  to 
turn  out  scientific  specialists  and  professional 
men,  such  as  civil  engineers,  architects,  etc.; 
manual  training  seeks  to  develop  complete  man- 
hood and  womanhood  by  developing  dexterity 
of  hand  as  well  as  head.  We  must  consider  the 
three  in  their  modem  chronological  development. 

I.  Technical  Schools 

Science  is  modem ;  scientific  schools  are  there- 
fore modem.  When  Count  Rumford,  in  1799, 
founded  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  he  in- 
tended it  to  be  a  technical  school,  altho  it  was 
later  diverted  into  a  chemical  laboratory  in  which 
Davy,  Thomas  Young,  Faraday,  Tjmdall,  Ray- 
leigh,  and  others  did  their  ^at  work. .  This  at- 
tempt at  founding  a  technical  school  had,  how- 
ever, been  preceded  on  the  Continent  by  half 
a  century.  The  Polyl^chnicum  at  Brunswick, 
Germany,  was  established  174J;  that  of  Fonts  et 
ChaussSes  at  Paris  in  1747.  Mining  schools  were 
founded:  Freiberg,  Saxony,  1765;  St.  Petersburg, 


Russia,  1773;  Clausthal,  Prussia,  1775;  Paris, 
1778.  The  Polytechnique  at  Paris  dates  from 
1294;  that  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  from  1798. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
these  schools  began  to  multiply  rapidly. 

Technical  education  has  reached  its  highest 
development  and  its  largest  extent  in  Germany. 
A  sh^p  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
Ucknische  HochschtUen  and  the  gewerbliche  Mii- 
telschulen  or  IndttstrieschuUn.  The  former  require 
a  thorough  preparation  and  corre- 

Oarmany  spond  reSly  to  the  university  facul- 
'  ties  of  law,  medicine,  theolog^y,  and 
philosophy.  Graduation  from  a  Gym- 
nasium or  Recdeymnasiutn  or  Oberrealschule  is 
necessary  for  admission  to  these  schools.  They 
require  an  attendance  of  six  years  for  graduation, 
.  and  grant  the  doctorate  in  engineering  on  the 
presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  and  the 
passing  of  requisite  examinations. 

The  Indusirieschulen  or  gewerbliche  Mittel- 
schulen  are  satisfied  with  less  preparation,  e.  e., 
that  of  a  Unterrealschule,  Hdhere  BUrgerschtSe, 
etc.  They  intend  to  fumish  a  more  practical 
education,  at  less  expense,  and,  as  a  rule,  sonoe- 
what  more  specific. 

Germany  had  nine  technical  college  or  Hoch- 
schtUen in  1905.  The  largest — Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg — has  403  instructors  and  about  4,200 
students,  and  offered  281  courses.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  the  nine  colleges  was 
(1903)  14,626,  of  whom  3,243  were  foreigners: 
and  that  of  instructors  1,145.  I'he  preeminence 
of  Germany  in  certain  industries,  e.  g.,  dyeing, 
is  due  to  these  schools.  A  dauntless,  earnest, 
untiring  pursuit  of  science  is  preeminently  the 
mission  of  the  German  technical  high  schools  of 
to-day. 

The  Industrieschtden  are  intended  to  fumish  a 
general  education  in  technology  with  the  thor- 
ough mastery  of  some  particular  branch  (both 
theoretically  and  practically)  arising  out  of  local 
needs  and  conditions.  If  one  of  these  institu- 
tions has  only  one  department  it  is  called  a  Fach- 
schule,  e.  g.,  that  at  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  for  the 
construction  of  machinery.  There  are  at  present 
twenty-four  schools  belonging  to  this  category; 
the  best  known  is  that  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  es- 
tablished 1836,  with  the  departments  of  mechan- 
ics, chemistry,  construction,  requiring  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  electro-technics,  four  years. 

The  schools  and  museums  of  industrial  art  oc- 
cupy the  middle  ground  between  the  sdiools  of 
fine  arts  and  the  trade-schools.  Their  object  is  to 
apply  the  principles  of  art  to  the  trades,  and  thus 
raise  the  standard  of  taste.  (See  article  Revi- 
val OP  Handicrafts.)  Germany  has  thirty 
schools  of  this  kind,  scattered  pretty  well  over 
the  whole  empire.  The  applicants  for  admission 
must  have  had  some  practical  experience  and  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  branch  in  which  they 
seek  instruction.  The  Indtisirie  Halle  at  Carls- 
ruhc  was  founded  1865;  those  at  Munich  and 
Berlin,  1867. 

The  schools  for  foremen  {Werkmeister)  pro- 
pose to  train  experts  of  medium  grade  in  differ- 
ent branches.     Germany  has  twenty- 

Yarioiu     *"**  *<^hools  of  this  kind;  the  one  at 

«^>^       Chemnitz,  Saxony,  was  established 

1855;  the  applicants  must  have  at 

least  two  years'  experience  at  their 

trade,  and  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old. 

Germany  has  schools  for  almost  every  individ- 
ual UHue,  uiyiiizecj  ljv  ■^^j  v-' v./pf  i v- 
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Women  have  not  been  neglected  in  this  gen- 
eral educational  scheme.  Schools  for  trades 
■which  women  may  choose  abound ;  cooking,  em- 
broidery, nursing,  textile,  commercial  subjects, 
etc.,  are  taught,  and  efficient  workwomen  are 
trained  in  them.  Prussia  had  (1901)  603  schools 
•with  34.313  students;  Bavaria  39,  with  3,462; 
Saxony  24,  with  1,800;  W&rttemberg  43,  with 
nearly  6,300. 

The  lowest  industrial  schools  of  Germany  are 
the  so-called  FortbildungssckuUn  or  continuation 
schools.  They  supplement  the  general  continu- 
ation schools  by  giving  all  kinds  of  practical  in- 
formation for  the  earning  of  a  livelihood,  and  are 
found  in  every  community  where  industrial  con- 
ditions make  such  instruction  expedient.  Attend- 
ance is  generally  compulsory.  There  are  nearly 
3,000  schools  of  this  character,  scattered  over  the 
■whole  German  Empire. 

Austria  has  eight  technical  colleges,  or  tech- 
nische  Hochschulen,  supported  by  the  State.  They 
are  modeled  after  those  of  Germany,  with  four  to 
six  departments.  The  total  numtjer  of  instruct- 
ors was,  in  1906,  54s;  that  of  students,  9,ijr6. 
The  best  known  is  that  of  Vienna  with  iis  m- 
Etructors  and  3,774  students. 

Belgium  has  no  technical  schools  which  take 

rank  with  those  of  Germany  and  Austria ;  but  the 

demand  along  this  line  is  met  to  a 

Othar       Isi?^  extent  by  special  courses  in 

—  engineering,   mining,   and  manufac- 

GonnMaa  t^res,  given  by  or  in  connection  with 
the  four  universities.  The  students  of 
technology  numbered  2,046  in  1904-5. 

France  has  twelve  technical  high  schools  which 
have  done  excellent  work;  their  combined  regis- 
tration was  1,992  in  1903.  The  &cole  Polytech- 
nique,  established  in  1794,  is  the  best  known;  it 
has  370  students. 

England  has  only  two  institutions  which  belong 
in  this  class,  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  with 
34  instructors  and  300  students;  the  City  and 
Guilds  Central  Technical  College  with  33  instruct- 
ors and  430  students,  both  connected  with  Lon- 
don University.  The  universities  supply  this  need 
to  a  large  extent  by  special  courses.  Other  coun- 
tries which  have  institutions  of  this  kind  are  as 
follows:  Hungary,  Holland,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Finland,  Canada, 
and  Japan. 

Russia  deserves  special  mention,  because  she 
has  twelve  institutions  of  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion with  a  total  enrolment  of  11,356,  and  be- 
cause a  very  large  number  of  Russian  students  go 
to  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  study  technology. 

Sviitaerland,  too,  needs  separate  mention  be- 
cause of  her  excellent  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich, 
with  178  instructors  and  1,293  students  in  1Q05. 
It  has  the  six  departments  usual  to  a  German 
school  of  this  character  and  one  in  philosophical 
and  political  science. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  the  United  States 
has  until  recently  been  based  on  that  of  England ; 
that  is,  the  schools  of  technology  were  not  gradu- 
ate schools,  but  received  students  with  widely 
differing  preparation,  altho  graduation  from  a 
high  school  was  usually  required  in  the  better 
cl^  institutions.  The  requirements  for  ad- 
mission have,  however,  been  raised 
lli«lt«a  BtatM  **"***"*'y  until  they  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  colleges;  permit- 
ting, of  course,  the  substitution  of 
scientific,  mathematical,  and  modem  language 
studies  for  (keek  and  Latin.    The  instruction  is 


of  the  same  grade  as  in  the  colleges,  altho  along 
different  lines.  In  1903  there  were  forty  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  with  instructors  as  follows: 
preparatory  departments,  107  men,  34  women; 
collegiate  departments,  1,506  men,  120  women; 
total  number  of  men,  1,586;  women,  i6i.  The 
students  numbered  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, 3,288  men,  804  women;  the  collegiate, 
13,997  men,  1,237  women;  the  graduate,  203  men, 
32  women.  Grand  total,  19,765  men  and  2,614 
women.  These  institutions  have  15  fellowships 
and  951  scholarships.  Their  equipment  is :  books, 
565,795,  and  pamphlets,  159,187,  to  the-value  of 
$1,176,424;  scientific  apparatus  and  machinery 
worth  $4,451,052;  grounds  and  buildings  valued 
at  $35,171,943;  productive  funds,  $13,748,820. 

The  dates  of  foundation  of  the  more  important 
institutions  are :  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  established  in  1824,  to  train  civil 
engineers ;  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity (1847);  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  (1848) ;  Chandler  Scientific  School  of 
Dartmouth  (1852).  In  1S63  Congress  voted  land 
grants  to  the  several  states  to  enable  them  to  build 
institutions  for  teaching  agriculture  and  mechan- 
ics. Most  of  the  state  universities  established  sci- 
entific schools.  Cornell  became  prominent  for  its 
scientific  teaching.  Washington  University,  at 
St.  Louis,  organized  its  School  of  Engineering,  and 
Columbia  College  its  School  of  Mines.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  was  chartered  in 
1861  and  opened  in  1865;  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1867 ;  the  Stevens  Institute, 
Hobolcen,  N.  J.,  187 1;  the  Rose  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  1883;  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science  at  Cleveland,  in  1891. 

In  1906  there  were  forty-four  colleges  of  this 
kind  with  an  income  of  $6,335,314. 

n.  Trade-Schools 

Trade-schools  ape  attempts  to  develop  crafts- 
men in  place  of  the  apprentice  system,  which  is 
all  but  gone.  (See  Apprenticeship.)  Those  of 
Germany  have  already  been  described. 

Austria  has  an  extensive  system  of  trade-schools 
which  dates  back  to  175 1. 

1.  The  central  industrial  educational  institu- 
tions. These  are  all  located  in  Vienna,  with  the 
exception  of  that  at  Prague. 

2.  Schools  for  important  groups  of  trades.  There 
are  two  grades  in  this  class,  the  higher  industrial 
schools  requiring  graduation  from  a  Realschule  or 
Gymnasium,  and  intending  to  train  in  one  year 
specialists  for  either  administrative  officers  in  in- 
dustrial establishments,  or  specialists  in  a  par- 
ticular line,  e.  g.,  master  builders  and  contractors, 
or  master  mechanics  in  the  railway  service,  etc., 
or  finally  superintendents  of  breweries,  distiller- 
ies, etc.  For  the  highest  positions  along  all  these 
lines  the  course  requires  four  years  for  comple- 
tion. The  lower  schools  are  those  for  foremen 
and  are  similar  to  those  of  Germany.  There  are 
eighteen  schools  of  the  latter  kind. 

3.  Schools  for  particular  trades.  They  require 
graduation  from  a  common  school,  the  passing 
of  the  fourteenth  year,  and  prepare  for  special 
trades,  e.g.,  lace-work  and  embroidery;  weaving, 
knitting,  etc.;  wood,  iron,  and  stone  work; 
earthen-  and  glassware;  metal  working;  house- 
smithing,  machine  construction,  drawing  and 
modeling,  wateh-  and  clock-making,  etc.  In  1900 
Austria  had  ninety-six  State  schools  of  this  kmd 
with  8,815  pupils,  and  sixty-two  private  schools. 
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Belgium  leaves  industrial  education  to  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  communes  and  to  pri- 
jj  ■  J  vate  enterprise,  but  subsidizes  these 

"  schools.     The  trade-schools  for  girls 

antedate  those  for  boys,  originating 
in  1865  in  Bnissels. 

The  industrial  education  of  boys  is  given  in  the 
Ecoles  industrielles,  which  furnish  general  courees 
pertaining  to  industries;  in  trade-schools,  which 
teach  both  the  theory  and  practise  of  a  particular 
trade;  in  superior  trade  and  technical  schools;  in 
Saint  Luke  trade-schools;  apprentice  shops  for 
males;  and  in  trade  courses  for  males.  The  dif- 
ferent trades  are  covered  in  these  various  schools. 
Canada  has  aside  from  its  dairy  and  agricultu- 
ral schools  7  industrial  schools  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  and  6  in  that  of  Ontario. 

France  finally  abolished  the  gilds  in  1791,  and 
established  a  previously  private  trade-school  as  a 
national  one  in  1799.  Since  that  time  the  system 
has  grown,  partly  through  private 
Fronaa  *°^  partly  through  public  initiative, 
until  in  1900  there  were  292  schools 
receiving  government  aid.  She  has 
now  a  remarkably  complete  system  of  trade  and 
technical  schools,  furnishing  industrial  education 
from  simple  operations  to  advanced  training  for 
engineers.  The  schools  present  no  distinctive 
features  that  have  not  already  been  presented  in 
connection  with  other  countries.  There  are  6 
national  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  2  schools  of 
horology,  33  practical  schools  of  commerce  and 
industry  (7  of  these  for  prls),  20  practical  schools 
of  industry,  35  schools  of  industries  with  S.SS" 
pupils,  13  municipal  trade-schools  in  Paris  with 
1,385  pupils,  and  about  370  private  industrial 
schools  with  92,000  pupils.  Numerous  societies 
provide  for  courses  in  weaving,  cutting,  dress- 
making, millinery,  etc.,  for  girls. 

Great  Britain  has  no  national  system  of  indus- 
trial education,  altho  she  has  numerous  and,  in 
many  cases,  fine  trade-schools,  maintained  by 
municipalities  or  private  institutions. 
Great  Britain  "^^^  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
stitute was  organized  1878,  and  es- 
tablished Finsbury  College  in  188^. 
There  are  over  forty  of  these  higher  schools  m 
Great  Britain  with  an  ever-growing  number  of 
students.  The  secondary  schools  are  also  numer- 
ous. They  are  generally  divided  into  secondary 
day-schools,  or  schools  of  science,  of  which  there 
are  about  230  with  32,625  pupils;  in  the  other 
class  of  secondary  day-schools  partly  doing  indus- 
trial work,  there  are  253  establishments;  so-called 
science  classes  are  given  in  489  schools  to  nearly 
46,000  pupils,  earning  a  grant  of  £40,859.  Science 
examinations  are  held  in  1,325  centers,  and  over 
18,600  passed  first-class,  over  31,000  second- 
class.  Besides,  there  are  numerous  scholarships 
and  exhibitions,  e.  g.,  the  Whitworth  and  the 
National.  The  evening-schools,  too,  are  doing 
considerable  work  in  this  Une,  both  as  centers  en 
manual  and  industrial  training.  Those  of  them 
which  earned  a  grant  in  1904  numbered  5,579, 
with  25,517  instructors  and  696,882  pupils — 
422,478  males  and  274,404  females.  Some  took 
instruction  in  several  subjects,  but  the  majority 
only  in  one.  There,  are  several  museums  of  indus- 
trial art;  and  the  Royal  College  of  Science  gives 
instruction  in  chemistry,  biology,  metallui^, 
and  mining,  in  addition  to  other  subjects.  The 
total  numwr  of  schools  of  art  in  Great  Britain  is 
said  to  be  230.  Industrial  education  is,  however, 
not  as  popular  as  on  the  Continent  owing  to  a 


conflict  in  laws,  one  of  which  holds  that  trades 
cannot  be  taught  in  a  school,  while  another  holds 
that  trades  cannot  be  taught  without  a  school. 
The  great  enthusiasm  for  outdoor  sports  also 
militates  against  theoretical  instruction  concern- 
ing trades.  Nevertheless.  34,189  pupils  were  en- 
tered in  1900  in  390  industrial  schools,  while  the 
London  County  Coundl's  schools  alone  had  1,246 
pupils  in  1 90 1. 

Hungary  deserves  more  than  passing  mention 

in  this  connection.     Since  1884  every  city  with 

at  least  fifty  apprentices  is  compelled  by  law  to 

maintain  a  school  for  apprentices,  at 

Hnnffarr  ''^^hich  attendance  is  obligatory — 
masters  failing  in  their  duty  in  this 
respect  being  fined  100  kronen  - 
$20.30.  They  have  three  g^rades,  the  lowest  in- 
tended for  boys  of  twelve  years.  Instruction  is 
usually  given  in  the  evening  and  comprizes,  be- 
sides cultural  courses,  nature  study,  penman- 
ship, bookkeeping,  drawing,  and  sketching.  There 
are  about  380  schools  of  this  kind  with  nearly 
80,000  pupils  and  3,200  teachers.  There  are. 
moreover,  twenty  schools  for  journeymen  with 
voluntary  attendance  and  about  i.ooo  pupils. 

School  workshops  for  apprentices  form  the  two 
links  in  industrial  education. 

The  State  industrial  schools  form  the  fourth 
and  highest  step  in  industrial  education.  They 
are  intended  for  superintendents,  directors,  and 
factory  owners,  and  have  a  four  years'  course. 
The  excellent  polytechnikum  in  Budapest  forms 
the  apex  of  industrial  education  in  Hungary. 
Schools  of  design,  needlework,  embroidery,  etc., 
for  women,  also  exist  in  all  cities  and  villages  with 
decent  primary  schools.  The  four  industrial 
museums  exhibit  masterpieces  of  all  kinds,  and 
maintain  lectures  to  workmen,  foremen,  and 
owners  of  shops. 

Italy  has  excelled  in  industrial  arts  for  several 
centuries,  and  education  along  these  lines  dates 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century.     In   1841   the 
Austrian  Government  established  in 
j^_       Venice    and    Milan    two    technical 
^       schools  with  an  industrial  character. 
According  to  a  law  of  1859  technical 
schools  of  a  lower  grade  were  established,  num- 
bering 280.     Nevertheless,  industrial  education 
dates   from   1870,  when    Italy  became    united. 
They  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  local  and  private 
initiative,  and  the  central  government  has  not 
unified   the  system  as  it  has  that  of  general 
education. 

The  schools  are  either  industrial  or  schools  of 
art  applied  to  industry.  The  three  polytechnical 
schools  form  the  apex,  and  perform  functions 
similar  to  the  same  institutions  in  other  countries, 
as  described  under  Germany.  The  industrial 
and  trade-schools  of  medium  grade  are  intended 
to  train  foremen  of  workshops;  those  of  lower 
grade  to  perfect  workmen.  The  former  number 
8,  with  atx>ut  1,000  students;  the  latter  68,  with 
about  17,000  pupils.  The  character  of  these 
schools  corresponds  to  that  described  elsewhere. 
There  are,  moreover,  two  mining-schools,  with 
about  50  students. 

Switzerland  proposed  a  school  for  drawing  in 
1 704,  estabUshed  one  in  Geneva,  1 75 1 ,  and  has  in- 
creased its  industrial  schools  since  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  little  republic  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  countries  in  proportion  to  its  population.  The 
system  has  been  under  the  Federal  Assembly 
since  1884,  and  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  Germany. 
There    are    (1906)    380,  institutions    receiving 
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subsidies  from  the  government,  cantons,  and 
communes;  and  375  schools  for  girls  similarly 
subventioned. 

Industrial  education  in  the  United  States  may 
be  divided  into  public,  semipuhlic,  and  private. 
The  first  comprizes  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  federal,  state,  or  municipal  authorities;  the  sec- 
ond ,  schools  under  the  auspices  of  private  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  schools  of  reUgious  and  semi- 
religious  societies,  of  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
institutions,  etc. ;  the  third  class  m- 
lInit«dSt«t««*^''*^*®  *^  private  institutions,  asso- 
ciations, or  individuals  that  make 
instruction  in  general  industrial  sub- 
jects or  in  special  trades  a  business.  Owing 
to  these  differences  in  control,  origin,  and  mo- 
tive, the  schools  vary  greatly  in  method,  clien- 
tele, and  purpose.  The  government  schools, 
e.  g.,  for  Indians,  desire  to  civilize  the  red  man; 
they  have  unlimited  means  at  their  disposal,  and 
are  intended  for  one  class  only;  their  methods 
must  necessarily  differ  from  those  pursued,  e.  g., 
at  Pratt  Institute,  where  usually  only  grammar- 
school  graduates  are  admitted,  and  from  those 
of  a  small  college  with  large  purposes  but  small 
means.  Again,  the  private  school,  e.  g.,  for  bar- 
bers, aims  merely  at  turning  out  efficient  men  at 
this  trade  within  the  shortest  time,  with  least 
expense,  and  largest  profit  to  the  owner.  It  is, 
consequently,  impossible  to  give  a  general  de- 
scription of  methods,  as  was  done  in  connection 
with  several  European  countries  with  their  sys- 
tems, carefully  graded  byacentral  authority, with- 
out going  into  lengthy  details  which  are  outside 
the  realm  of  the  Encyclopedia.  Only  this  much 
may  be  said  frankly,  that  the  better-class  insti- 
tutions of  the  public  and  semipublic  classes  have 
taken  the  best  institutions  01  Europe  for  their 
models,  and  are  doing  all  that  can  be  expected  of 
them  considering  the  shortness  of  time  tney  have 
been  in  the  field.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that 
too  much  is  left  to  the  initiative  of  individuals, 
with  the  result  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  boys  and  girls  are  reached.  For  in- 
stance, in  1904  the  total  number  of  industrial 
schools  reporting  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion was  195 — i.  e.,  98  of  high-school  grade  with 
36,680  pupils,  52  of  elementary  grade  with 
27,793  pupils,  45  Indian  schools  with  9,260  ele- 
mentary and  1,032  secondary  pupils.  To  these 
numbers  must  be  added  996  colored  pupils  re- 
ceiving industrial  training  in  public  high  schools, 
and  is,743in  secondary  and  elementary  private 
Echoote.  This  makes,  including  a  few  other 
schools  not  reported,  in  round  numbers  92,500 
pupils,  male  and  female,  out  of  an  approximate 
number  of  at  least  1,000,000  who  ought  to  re- 
ceive such  instruction. 

The  apprentices  are,  with  few  exceptions,  left 
to  their  own  devices.  Small  wonder  that  they 
grow  up  without  any  knowledge  of  anything  out- 
side of  their  trade,  and  no  deep  knowledge  of 
that.  In  1900  the  returns  for  the  twelfth  census 
showed  81,482  apprentices  and  helpers  in  sixteen 
trades  and  miscellaneous  industries.  Only  2.45 
per  cent  of  this  total  were  legally  indentured,  al- 
though in  some  unions  the  percentage  was  7 ;  that 
means  that  they  were  not  even  compelled  to 
serve  a  sufficient  time  for  learning  their  own 
trade.  Two  agencies  are  trying  to  ameliorate 
this  woful  condition.  A  number  of  large  manu- 
facturing firms  have  established  apprenticeship 
schools,  besides  requiring  a  definite  length  of  time 
for  learning  the  trade.     Such  schools  are  found  in 


connection  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  the  Wanamaker 
store,  all  of  Philadelphia;  the  Brown  and  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence ;  the  Lynn 
works  of  the  General  Electric  Company;  the 
W^stinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 

gany,  East  Pittsburg;  the  manufacturers  of  the 
[oe  printing-presses.  New  York.  The  other 
agencies  for  betterment  in  this  line  are  the  numer- 
ous schools  carried  on  as  private  trade-schools, 
e.  e.,  the  New  York  Training  School;  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  Trade-School,  the  Hebrew  Technical  In- 
stitute, both  of  New  York  City;  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute and  the  Williamson  School  of  Philadelphia; 
the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  and  the 
Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Some  of  these  schools  are  very  large  and 
highly  organized.  Furthermore,  numerous  and 
varied  classes  taught  by  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  by  the  legions 
of  college,  church,  and  other  settlements,  give  an 
increasing  amount  of  technical  education.  (See 
Hull  House.) 

While  the  present  condition  of  intermediate  and 
elementary  industrial  education  is  lamentable, 
there  are  hopeful  signs  in  the  following  facts :  i , 
that  our  higher  technical  schools  (mentioned 
above)  are  fast  gaining  an  excellent  standing;  and 
2,  that  education  along  these  lines  has  had  a  re- 
markable growth  in  the  U.  S.  Manual-training 
schools  numbered  15  in  1895  with  3,362  pupils — 
2,043  males  and  959  females — all  of  high  or  sec- 
ondary grade;  in  1896  these  schools  had  4,8^2 
students — 3,621  males  and  1,271  females;  in 
1897  the  schools  had  increased  to  40  with  13,890 
students;  1898,  to  58  with  18,977  students;  1899, 
to  66  with  20,701  students;  1900,  to  69  with  24,716 
students;  1901,  to  78  with  28,981  students;  1902, 
to  85  with  29,307  students;  1903,  to  95  with  33,062 
students;  1904,  to  98  with  36,680  students.  The 
number  of  elementary  industrial  schools  has  had 
a  similarly  rapid,  altho  more  recent,  growth.  The 
19s  schools  for  whites  had  (1904)  a  total  expen- 
diture of  $1,480,685 — salaries,  $1,028,586;  ma- 
terials, $127,^29;  new  tools  and  repairs,  $82,060; 
incidentals,  $242,510.  The  cost  of  plants  was 
$10,197,524. 

Perhaps  the  commercial  and  business  schools 
should  be  mentioned  here,  owing  to  their  rapid 
development.  In  1904  about  4,600  institutions 
reported  250,231  students  taking  courses  of  this 
kind;  138,363  of  them  were  in  regular  business 
colleges  ;  the  remainder  took  courses  in  depart- 
ments attached  to  high  and  normal  schools  and 
colleges. 

in.  Manual  Training 

The  idea  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion dates  from  the  Reformation;  that  is,  with 
the  final  fall  of  feudalism.  The  reformers  laid 
stress  on  the  practical  side  of  life  against  that  of 
asceticism  and  contemplation.  That  meant  the 
ennobling  of  work,  and,  coincidently,  of  manu- 
al dexterity.  Luther,  Comenius,  Locke,  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi,  advocated  it  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. It  was  due,  perhaps,  to  these  influences 
that  kings,  emperors,  and  princes  are  now  adopt- 
ing a  trade  which  they  are  supposed  to  master. 
Froebel  (q.  v.)  took  the  first  step  in  his  "Educa- 
tion of  Man." 

Uns  Cygnaeus,  of  the  Helsing^fors  Seminary, 
Finland,  actually  introduced  manual  training 
beyond  the  kindergarten  age.  From  there  it 
spread  over  Finland  and  Sweden,  later  over  Eu- 
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Sweden 


rope  and  the  United  States.  (About  manual 
training  for  little  children,  see  article  Kinder- 
garten.) 

Sweden  must  be  mentioned  first,  because  man- 
ual training  was  introduced  already  in  1876,  and 
has  since  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  This  country  has,  more- 
over, a  normal  school  at  N&^  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  teachers  in 
this  line.  The  Swedish  system  is  called  Sldjd 
(Sloyd),  and  includes  carpentry,  turning,  and 
wood-carving;  but  requires  in  each  case  the  com- 
pletion of  an  article  by  the  same  pupil.  This  sys- 
tem has  since  been  adopted  elsewhere. 

Austria  has  manual  training  for  girls  in  every 
primary  school  in  the  department  of  sewing, 
needlework,  embroidery,  etc.  Her 
Anitria  continuation  schools,  too,  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  non-professional, 
and  impart  knowledge  and,  fre- 
quently, practise  in  one  or  another  branch  of 
manual  training,  particularly  in  drawing.  For 
the  perfection  of  the  latter  accomplishment  there 
exist  four  general  drawing-schools  for  both  girls 
and  boys,  three  in  Vienna  and  one  in  Brunn;  they 
are  subsidized  by  the  State.  Boys  receive  less 
attention,  because  the  gynmastic  and  military 
training  is  supposed  to  supply  skill  and  agility  in 
general,  and  trade-schools  the  particular  dex- 
terity required.  Moreover,  nearly  every  country 
school  has  a  school  garden  {q.  v.)  and  boys  acquire 
considerable  skill  in  the  handling  of  farm  imple- 
ments. This  is  certainly  manual  training,  since  no 
less  a  man  than  Count  Tolstoy  depicts  (in  "  Anna 
Kar^ina  ")  the  joy  which  filled  his  heart  when  he 
was  able  to  handle  a  scythe  as  well  as  the  best 
farm-hands.  What  has  been  said  about  Austria 
in  regard  to  continuation  schools,  school  gardens, 
and  training  of  girls  in  sewing,  etc.,  applies  equally 
to  other  Continental  countries,  e.  g.,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Gertnany  has  about  200  schools  with  work- 
shops; Switzerland  has  them  in  more  than  half 
the  cantons;  France  has  them  in  every  advanced 
primary  school  of  Paris  and  of  the  laiver  provin- 
cial cities;  England  began  in  1887  with  the  Dra- 
pers' Company's  gift  of  ;£i,ooo  to  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  promotion  of 
manual  training.  The  institute  was  so  successful 
with  its  six  centers  that  the  government  took 
them  over  in  1890  and  introduced  the  system 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces.  Models,  ap- 
paratus, tools,  etc.,  are  furnished  by  the  boaid. 
The  love  of  outdoor  sports  is,  tho,  a  strong 
counter  attraction. 

Manual  training  has  had  its  best  and  widest 
development  in  the  United  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Sweden.  Training  of  girls 
and  boys  and  adults  in  drawing 
n^tt^  a*.*.,  was  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts 
united Btatei^jj^^  in  1872;  St.  Louis  estab- 
lished a  manual  training  school  in 
1876,  which  aimed  at  an  all-round  education. 
Nearly  all  large  cities  have  since  followed  that 
example,  e.  g.,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland.  The  system  has  had  a  very  rapid 
development.  In  1890  only  37  cities  included 
manual  training,  in  addition  to  drawing,  in  their 
public  schools;  1894  there  were  95;  1896^121; 
1898 — 146;  1900 — 169;  1901 — 232;  1902 — 270; 
1903 — 322;  1904 — 411.  That  is,  out  of  the  588 
school  systems  in  cities  over  8,000  fwpulation, 
more  than  80  per  cent  had  adopted  the  system; 


and  it  has  extended  rapidly  since.  Manual  tmn- 
ing  is  given  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  grades 
for  from  two  to  eight  y«ars.  Some  cities  give  it 
in  both.  Drawing,  sewing,  and  other  needlework 
for  girls  were  generally  the  beginning  in  the  pubUc 
schools;  later  the  manual  training  schools  in- 
troduced joinery,  wood-turning,  and  carving,  pat- 
tern-making, modeling  in  clay,  molding,  casting, 
forgoing,  machine-shop  practise,  etc.,  for  boys,  and 
proper  branches  for  girls.  From  these  schools, 
which  taught  the  cultural  branches,  too,  the 
system  spread  into  the  public  schools.  Pri- 
vate schools,  e.  g.,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  adopted  the 
system  readily,  and  in  several  cases  improved  it. 

IV.  Economic  Bearing 

Everybodv  believes  to-day  in  industrial  edoca- 
tion.  The  development  of  the  body  is  recc^poized 
as  a  vital  part  of  education  (q.  v.;.  Socialists, 
individualists,  radicals,  and  conservatives,  all  arc 
agreed  at  the  present  that  industrial  education 
should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible. 

But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
form  this  industrial  education  should  take. 
Working  men  and  many  other  people  favor 
technical  schools  and  general  manual  training, 
but  oppose  trade-schools.  Speaking  of  Tngmiai 
training,  in  an  address  before  the  Social  Sdenoe 
Association  in  1884,  General  Walker  says:  "It  is 
not  so  much  the  creation  and  endowment  of 
separate  schools  of  this  character  which  is  in  view, 
as  the  gradual  conversion  of  all  the  existing 
schools  of  the  land  to  this  use  through  the  graft- 
ing of  certain  studies  and  exercises  upon  the 
traditional  curriculum." 

This  is  what  working  men  desire. 

Says  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill  ("Report  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  on  Manual  Training," 
part  iii.) : 

The  manual  trainins  school  is  a  necessary  sufastitnte  for 
part  of  that  which  has  been  lost  to  the  children  of  to-day.  .  .  . 

The  "  Puritan,"  sneered  at  by  the  dilettante  Ubenlists  of  to- 
day, was  a  hard  man — hard  to  contend  with,  whether  in  the 
field  of  productive  labor  or  destructive  war,  in  religious  argu- 
ment or  political  debate.  He  was  the  best-equipped  man  at 
his  time.  As  populations  increased,  and  inciustnes  frrramt 
more  diversified,  his  adaptability  was  extended. 

Every  home  had  its  Bible,  its  library,  musket,  and  tool- 
chest.  .  .  . 

A  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  could  not  use  the  tocds  re- 
quired lor  the  manual  training  school  of  to-day  was  held  to  be 
below  par.  .  .  . 

In  the  crisis  of  the  union,  men  were  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  New  England  volunteers  who  could  do  any  Idnd  and  all 
kinds  of  work,  and  do  it  well.  .  .  . 

The  wage- worker  of  to-day,  whether  a  hand-tool  or  a  steam- 
or  electric-tool  worker,  is  less  and  leas  required  to  depend  npoo 
himself  in  his  work:  his  opportunities  of  development  in  his 
work  are  limited,  as  compared  to  those  of  former  times.  .  .  . 

Handicraft  J  as  a  means  by  which  the  masses  of  manlciad  can 
earn  a  living,  is  bein^  replaced  b^  machine-craft.  .  .  . 

Learning  a  trade  is  like  leammg  a  dead  language,  useful  as 
an  accomplishment,  but  useless  as  an  investment,  save  as  it 
interprets  a  past  mystery  and  disciplines  the  learner.  .  .  . 

The  plain  men,  labor  reformers,  who  studied  the  indnstiisl 
conditions  and  the  evolutionary  processes  of  development, 
foresaw  that  adaptability  and  availabiHty  were  worth  more 
than  skilled  ability.  They  were  among  the  first  to  advocate 
and  demand  the  londeigarten  and  the  school  of  tachnologr. 
They  wrote,  lectured,  and  petitioned  that  the  school  sboold 
be  the  place  of  resistance  to  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the 
rapidly  decaying  industrial  and  social  system,  and  a  source  of 
persistence  in  the  direction  of  the  moralising  influences  of  en- 
lightened civilization. 

That  some  working  men  should  oppose  the  eztensioo  cf 
school  work  to  primary  preparation  for  manual  pursuits  was  to 
be  expected.  Men  whose  occupations  are  their  life  must 
needs  oejealous  of  everything  that  tends  to  increase  compe- 
tition. They  know  by  instinct,  if  not  by  experience,  tasi 
wages,  under  the  pressure  of  competition  with  other  kborefs 
in  the  same  craft,  will,  like  water,  seek  its  lowest  outlet;  and 
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they  feel  that  resistance  to  lower  wages,  like  resistance  to 
tyranny,  is  obedience  to  God.  .  .  . 

O-ur  public  schools  are  for  the  training  of  citizens,  not  me- 
chanics, merchants,  lawyers,  or  the  other  professions;  and  the 
youth  is  not  correctly  trained  who  enters  upon  the  duties  of 
citizenship  with  contempt  for  manual  pursuits. 

This  quotation,  perhaps,  indicates  the  position 
occupied  by  the  more  intelligent  working  men 
of  the  world.  They  honor  labor,  and  believe  that 
all  men  should  labor.  They  would  have  manual 
training  taught  to  everybody,  but  they  fear  trade- 
schools.  Trade-schools  which,  in  their  opinion, 
turn  out  dilettante  workmen,  feeling  themselves 
superior  to  "ordinary"  workmen,  and  refusing  to 
develop  the  necessary  trade-unions  (see  Trade- 
Unions),  they  fear  and  oppose.  They  do  not 
oppose  good  workmen,  but  they  do  not  believe 
that  trade-schools  are  the  place  to  produce  real 
effective  craftsmen.  They  argue  that  American 
and  English  mechanics  who  lead  the  world  were 
not  taught  in  trade-schools,  but  in  the  work- 
shop. 

They  would  have  in  place  of  trade-schools 
schools  of  technology,  for  the  study  and  teaching 
of  science  and  manual  training  for  everybody, 

fiving  boys  and  girls  that  general  adaptability  to 
t  them  to  enter  any  trade  workshop  and  become 
skilled  craftsmen.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
people  regret  the  rule  of  machinery,  and  believe 
we  need  besides  the  teaching  of  the  workshop, 
where  money  values  alone  rule,  the  teaching  of 
trade-schools,  as  in  Europe,  to  teach  hand-carving, 
artistic  weaving,  pottery-making,  and  good  work 
of  every  kind.  (For  the  question  whether  in- 
dustrial education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  or  private  individuals,  see  Education; 
Socialism;  Individualism.) 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbpbrbhcbs:  R*port  on  Itidustrtal  Education  of  At  U.  S. 
Commisiion  of  Labor  (1893);  Report  of  Massackusetts  Com- 
mission on  Manual  Training  and  industrial  Education; 
Tnhnical  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad,  a  paper  by  J. 
Hirst  Hollowell  in  the  Cooperative  Annual;  Snenlh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Trade  and  Technical 
Education  (i^a);  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
(1904),  vol.  ii.;  Industrial  Education  and  Industrial  Condi- 
tions in  Germany,  Special  Consular  Reports,  vol.  xxxiii.. 
jgoj. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHOITE  SERVICES: 

For  history  and  discussion  of  public  ownership  of, 
see  Section  II.  of  this  article  for  Telegraph,  and 
Section  III.  for  Telephone. 

L  Commercial  Statistics 

Tblbphonb,   United  Statbs  and  Europb,    1905 


COUMTRY 


United  States 

All  Europe 

Sweden , . . 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Norway 

German  Empire . . 
tJnited  Kingdom. 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Austria-  Hungary . 

Spain 

-     Italy 

Russia 


Population 


76,000,000 


5,350,000 

3,500,000 

3,300,000 

3,000,000 

58,000,000 

43,000,000 

5,300,000 

7,000,000 

39,000,000 

48,000,000 

18,600,000 

33,000,000 

135,000,000 


Tele- 
phones 


3,400,000 

1,485,784 

113,350 

41,650 

S>,S09 

41,500 

S  18.489 

365,198 

39.500 

34.750 

132,191 

74,600 

16,000 

37.147 

60,000 


Inhabi- 
tants 
per  tel- 
ephone 


33.3 

'46.i 

60.0 

63.7 

73. J 

Ill.O 

115. o 

180.0 

384.0 

330.0 

644  .0 

], 160.0 

i.iSo.o 

3,350.0 


Tele- 

phones 

per 

1. 000 
inhab- 
itants 


44.8 
31.4 

16.7 

\ii 

I:? 

5.6 
3-5 
3.3 
1.6 
0.9 
0.8 
0.4 


(Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1906.) 


COUNTKV 


Argentina 1905 

Australia,  States. .. .  1906 

New  Zealand 1906 

Austria 1904 

Hungry 1904 

Belgium 190S 

Bolivia 1904 

Brazil 1904 

Bulgaria 1904 

Canada 1905 

Central  America: 

Costa  Rica 1905 

Guatemala 1905 

Honduras 1906 

Nicaragua 1905 

Salvador 1905 

Chile 1904 

China 1905 

Colombia 1903 

Cuba 

Denmark 1904 

Ecuador 1904 

Egypt 1905 

France 1904 

Algeria 1904 

Tunis 1904 

French  East  Indies  1904 
French     colonies, 

n.  e.  s 1904 

German  Empire. .. .  1905 
German  Colonies. .  1904 

Greece 1904 

Haiti 

India,  British.. 

Italy 1904 

Ja^n 1905 

Formosa 1905 

Kongo  Free  State 

Korea 1905 

Luxemburg 1905 

Mexico 1906 

Netherlands 1905 

Dutch  Bast  Indies  1904 
Dutch  possessions 
in  America ....   1904 

Norway 1905 

Paraguay ]  1905 

Persia 1905 

Peru 1906 

Portugal 1904 

Portuguese  c'l'nies  1904 

Rumania 

Russia 

Finland 

Santo  Domingo 

Servia 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

British     colonies, 

n.  e.  s 

United  States 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Telegraphs 


Total 1,144,090 


1905 
1904 


1897 
190S 
1904 
1904 
1904 
190s 
1904 
1905 


1906 
1906 
1905 
190S 
1903 


Mites 
S'.i»1 

4S,330 

8,355 
35.714 
14,573 

4,117 

3.778 
15.50a 

3.37a 
37,804 

946 
3,a30 
3,811 
3.153 
1.873 
9.3" 
33,183 
6,475 


»,353 
3,566 
a,75a 
97,941 
7,416 
3,143 
7,798 

9.370 

89.348 

a,077 

3.9  «6 


61,684 

30,094 

19,015 

943 


3,170 

683 

34,996 

4,346 

8,420 


6,104 
1,136 
6,459 
3.741 
S.369 
».336 
4.358 
113,344 


439 
3,039 

3.»87 
30.0S3 
10,770 

36,488 
S>,11S 

33.144 

302,959 

6,966 

517 

4,919 

4,033 


•S 


Miles 
7S.ao4 


35.116 
116,915 

77,133 
»3,079 


30,686 

6,918 

103,165 


33.989 


8,833 


11,400 

369.85 1 

31.638 

6.385 

13,00s 


331,547 
3,310 
5.899 


337,749 

117,316 

88,811 

3.3> 


19,868 
11,331 


13,073 


10,393 


I3,ia3 

3,546 

11,50a 

380,196 


4,799 


47,434 
3>.07I 
14,013 
43,358 
S88, 164 


1,356,147 


5g| 


Miles 

570 

irr.7 

93-9 

9 

7.3 
5-7 

13.7 

10.8 

8.1 

S8.7 

39.6 
17.9 
S'- 

18.5 
38.7 

■  5 
16.3 


il:3 
3.8 

»4.9 
14 
II. 8 

4 

35 
14-8 


1.6 
16. 1 


a.  1 
8.9 

4 
3 


1.8 
»7.3 
35.7 

7.8 

3.4 
36,4 
17.8 
8.4 
8.3 
10.4 
3-a 
6.7 
8.0 


7.0 
7.6 
6.6 
10.8 
30.5 
11.3 
10.6 
la.i 

33.  I 

34.1 

9-' 

5-» 

47.4 

15.6 


35.5 

61.0 

40.5 

17.0 

136. 1 


Practically  all  of  the  commercial  telegraph  lines 
of  the  U.  S.  are  owned  by  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph Company,  which  sent  in  1906  71,487,082 
messages,  besides  railroad  business.  Expenses, 
$33,605,072;  receipts,  $30,675,655.    ^^c^" 
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United  States  Tblbphohb  and  Tblbgraph  Ststbus,  In- 
cluding SuBHARiNB  Cable  Systems.  190 


Number  of  systems 

Miles  of  wire 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Number 

Salaries 

Waee-eamers: 

Average  number 

Capibu  stock  and  bonds 'out- 
standing, par  Talus 

Common  stock 

Preferred  stock 

Bonds 

Total  revenue 

Operating    expenses    and    fixt 
charges,  except  interest  on 

bonds 

Interest  on  bonds 

Dividends  paid 

Net  surplus 

Total  assets 

Construction  and  equioment 
(including  telephones) 

R^l  estate 

Stocks    and   bonds  of   other 
companies 

Machinery,  tools,  and  supplies 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable. . 

Cash  and  deposits 

Sundries 

Total  liabilities 

Capital  stock 

Beads 

Cash  investment,  unincorpo- 
rated companies 

Bills  and  accounts  payable. 

Dividends  unpaid 

Reserves 

Sundries 

Surplus 


Telephone 
systems 


4.1S1 
4,850,486 

«4.H4 
$9,885,886 

64.628 
$16,369,735 

348,031.058 

369,180,076 

4,869,611 

73,981.361 

86,835,536 


61,653,833 

3,511,948 

14,983,719 

6,678,046 

453,173,546 

366,561,694 
33.716,538 

9,938.343 

9,689,691 

30,639,677 

I3,39:,840 

344,764 

453,173,546 

374,049,697 

73,981,361 

6.161,399 

44.303,999 

188,067 

31,039,638 

1,134,365 
31,335.330 


Telegraph 

systems 


35 

'1,318.350 

839 
$1,163,633 

36,798 
$13,877,041 

163,946,535 
115.853,535 

1,300,000 

45,893,000 
40,930,038 


38,998.884 

1.949.150 

6,356,693 

3,735,311 

195,503.775 

156.911.448 
4.768,131 

35.939.944 

945.795 

3,084.739 

3.387.384 

566.334 

195,503.775 

117.053.535 

45.893,000 

7,310 

6,344,58s 

366,666 

7,859,648 


18,079.041 


1  Includes  miles  of  wire  operated  by  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  outside  of  the  U.  S.,  but  does  not  include 
16,677  nautical  miles  of  cable  operated  by  submarine  cable 
systems. 

Wages  im  the  U.  S. 

Telegraph,  1902. — Of  the  total  amount  paid  to 
salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  $230,250,  or  19.8 
per  cent,  was  paid  to  corporation  officers;  $253.- 
740,  or  22  per  cent,  to  general  officers;  and  $676,- 
642,  or  58.2  per  cent,  to  all  other  employees  in 
general  offices. 

In  addition  there  were  employed,  on  an  average, 
during  the  year  26,758  wage-earners,  to  whom 
$13,877,041  was  paid  in  wages. 

Managers  and  assistants: 

Average  number 5.753 

Wages $1,898,588 

Operators: 

Average  number 13,093 

Waps $8,863,349 

Average  number 10. 179 

Wages $7,494,909 

Female: 

Average  number 3,914 

Wages $1,367,440 

Inspectors: 

Average  number i.iS* 

Wages $573,369 

Linemen: 

Average  number 1,308 

Wages $573,088 

Messengers; 

Average  number 4,746 

Wages $839,360 

All  other  wage-earners: 

Average  number 847 

Wages $130,387 

Telephones. — Of  the  operators  no  fewer  than 
37,333  were  women  and  only  2,525  were  men,  the 


former  receiving  $10,035,433  in  wages  and  the 
latter  $729,666.  Women  operators  in  the  ex- 
changes constituted  more  than  half  the  total 
average  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  whole 
industnr.  The  moderate  rate  of  their  pay  can  be 
inferred  from  the  total  sum  credited  to  them  as 
wages.  A  slight  difference  as  to  income  is  shown 
in  Mvor  of  men  operators,  but  this  might  vrell  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  exchanges  the  night- 
work,  justifying  a  higher  rate,  is  performed  by  the 
men. 

Many  exchanges  provide  rest  rooms,  sell  cheap 
lunches,  and  introduce  various  benefit  features 
for  the  operatives. 

Thb  Ausrican  Telephone  and  Tblboraph  Compakt,  1906 

Miles  of  exchange  service  wire 4,778.381 

Total  subscribers 1. 141,367 

Length  of  wire  operated,  miles 6,04j.s  18 

Instruments  in  hands  of  licensees 5.698.158 

Daily  exchange  connections,  number 13.543.468 

Capital $158,661,800 

Gross  earnings  ii, 711,831 

Net  earnings 13.034.038 

Postal  Tblboraph  Cable  Cohpant 


Calendar  Ybar 


1885. 
1890. 
1895- 
1900. 
1905. 
1906. 


Miles  of 
poles 

and 
cable 
opera- 
ted but 

not 
owned 


17,38s 
37.307 
31.731 


Miles  of 
poles 
and 
cable 

owned 


MUesof 
wires 


3,811 
11,143 
19.477 
16,043 
37,936 
38,137 


»3.S87 
67.751 
117,344 
336,465 
306,187 
316,815 


Messages 


1.418.690 
7,380.000 
13.493.893 
16,528.444 
13.93S.96> 
15.500,064 


Telephones  in  Larob  Citibs, 

1905 

CiTT 

Population 

Tele- 
phones 

Inhab- 
itanU 
per  tel- 
ephone 

Tele- 

phODCS 

per 

too 

inhab- 

itanu 

Stockholm  (two  sys- 

312,000 

312,000 

3.100,000 

330.000 

476,000 

153,000 

1,931,000 

4,614.000 

3,660,000 

576,000 

1,762,000 

543.000 

500,000 

800,000 

370,000 

•  ,334,000 

550,000 

43,68s 

31,68s 

144,353 

13,513 

33,000 
^7.375 
66,744 
93.598 
49.444 
7,839 

11,713 
6,081 
5,000 
7,500 
1,740 
6,000 
1,400 

7.» 

9.8 

18.3 

10.6 

11.0 

»«.o 

49-5 

54. 0 

73-7 

83.0 

89. 5 

100. 0 

106. s 

211.0 

233.0 

229.0 

13-7 

Stockholm       (com- 

N,S?%"rr'."'.°"'!'? 
Christiania 

Zurich 

Paris       

Vienna 

Amsterdam 

Rome 

Lisbon 

St.  Petersburg 

Madrid 

0.4 

n.  Telegraph 

For  a  disctission  of  the  principles  of  public 
ownership  pro  and  con,  see  Public  Ownership. 

As  early  as  1727  Stephen  Grajr,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charter 
House  in  London,  made  an  electnc  discharge  passoveradrcdt 
of  some  7  00  feet.  In  1747  Professor  Watson  constructedatds- 
graph  line  for  the  Royal  Society  of  London  that  passed  over 
the  housetops  and  used  the  earth  for  the  return  circuit.  In 
1748  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  crude  electric  signals  acna 

^  ■  ■      C 
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the  Schuylkill  River  kt  Philadelphia.  In  1774  a  working 
telegraph  line  was  established  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  by 
Le  Sage.  Various  other  experiments  followed,  but  in  i8j7 
Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  in  England,  put  a  crude  telegraph 
system  into  actual  service  in  1838  on  the  line  cl  the  London 
ft  Blackmll  Railway,  one  of  the  first  of  England's  steam- 
imilroads. 

Simultaneously  Moise.  in  America,  m  1837.  made  a  public 
exhibition  ctf  apparattis  whose  conception  dated  back  to  1835. 
His  fame  rests,  however,  upon  his  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  and,  while  his  share  in 
Hiatoiy  this  and  even  his  on^inaUt);  has  been  bitterly 
contested,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that 
from  Horse  spnmg  the  original  conception 
and  that  by  him  much  of  the  original  work  was  done.  Morse 
attempted  to  secure  aid  from  Congress  for  the  construction  of 
a  line  about  forty  miles  in  length  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  finally  a  bill  was  passed  bya  small  majority 
appropriating  $30,000  for  this  purpose.  The  line  was  duly 
constructed,  and  on  May  94,  1S44,  Miss  Ellsworth,  daughter 
ci  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Patents,  sent  over  it  the  mem- 
oiablc  message,  "What  hath  God  wrought! " 

It  was  not  at  once  a  financial  success,  and  Congress  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  those  who  wished  to  buy  the  telegraph  for 
a  private  institution.  Even  at  first,  however,  a  few  clear- 
sighted statesmen  saw  into  the  future  far  enough  to  discern  the 
vast  importance  of  the  new  idea  and  the  greatness  of  the  mis- 
take that  was  being  made.  As  early  as  1844  Henry  CUy  was 
advocating  government  ownership  of  the  telegraph.  He 
wrote; 

"  It  is  quite  manifest  it  is  destined  to  exert  great  influence 
on  the  business  attain  of  society.  In  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals they  will  be  able  to  monopolise  intelligence  and 
perform  the  greatest  openitions  in  commerce  and  other  de- 
partments m  business.  I  think  such  an  engine  should  be 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  government." 

The  government  declined,  however,  to  purchase  the  Morse 
telegraph  for  $100,000,  and  the  telegraph  reverted  to  private 
hands. 

In  1856  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  consoli- 
dated a  Urge  part  of  the  telegraphic  systems  of  the  country. 

The  attempts  to  transmit  signals  commercially  through 
wires  laid  under  water  date  bock  as  far  as  1839.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1843  Hofse  laid  an  insulated  wire  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  first  submarine  cable  of  any  length  was  laid  in  1847  from 
Dover,  England,  to  Calais,  Pmnce. 

Hofse  said  with  regard  to  data  obtained  from  his  own  trials: 
"Telegmphic  communication  on  the  electro-magnetic  plan 
may  certainly  be  established  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Startling  as  this  may  now  seem,  I  am  confident  the  time  will 
come  when  the  project  will  be  realized."  The  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  ioea  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  cour- 
age and  indomitable  perseverance  of  Cyrus  W.  Field.  Capi- 
tal was  pledged,  government  support  was  enlisted,  and  in 
1858  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  between  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland.  Congratulatory  messages  were  exchanged 
between  Queen  Victoria  and  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Since  1866  the  history  of  submarine  telegraphy  has  been 
one  of  continuous  advance.     The  last  definite  figures  with 


regard  to  cables  give  the  number  as  1,750,  with  an  aggregate  7. 

length  of  nearly  900,000  miles,  their  cost  being  estimated  at       om< 
$375,000,000  and  the  number  of  messages  transmitted  an- 
nually over  them  at  more  than  6,000,000. 

Wireleu  tel^raphy,  after  numerous  experiments  and  in- 
ventions b^  Edison  and  others,  was  finally  worked  out  by 
G.  Marconi  in  his  system,  patents  for  which  were  applied  for 
in  June,  1896.  In  1890  he  established  wireless  communication 
between  England  and  Prance,  and  Dec.  13,  ipox,  across  the 
ocean  from  Cornwall,  England,  to  Newfoundland.  By  1905 
"Marconis"  were  sent  to  and  from  Atlantic  steamers  ana 
elsewhere,  and  in  1907  a  commercial  transatlantic  wireless 
telegraph  service  was  aimounced. 

The  U.  S.  to-day  is  the  only  great  country  in 
the  world  not  having  a  national  ownership  of  the 
telegraph.  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  and  many  other  nations 
early  recognized  this  truth,  and  built  public  tele- 

fraph  lines  at  the  start.     England,  Betgium,  New 
ealuid,  and  a  few  other  States  tried  private  con- 
trol, but  found  it  so  objectionable  that  they 
changed  to  public  ownership.     In  England  the 
telegraph  was  in  private  hands  for 


VktioutUsa- 


more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century; 


tionof 


but  complaints  of  high  charges,  in- 
e£ficient  service,  unjust  discrimina- 
tion, etc.,  became  so  frequent  and  so 
urgent  that  at  last  the  government  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  public  systems  of 
Europe.  The  report  made  an  exhaustive  com- 
parison of  the  public  system  in  use  on  the  Conti- 
nent with  the  private  system  of  England,  and, 


the  result  was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
former,  that  the  government,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gladstone,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
reformers,  headed  by  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  passed  a  law  (1868)  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lines,  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  service  into  the  rural  districts,  which  had  been 
neglected  by  the  private  companies,  and  the 
union  of  the  telegraph  with  the  postal  depart- 
ment. The  charges  were  at  once  reduced  from 
one  third  to  one  half,  and  the  business  doubled 
in  about  two  years.  Complaints  were  no  longer 
heard  as  before  the  transfer,  and  now,  after  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  public  system  is 
tmanimously  pronounced  a  success.  The  gov- 
ernment has  raised  the  wages  of  employees  m>m 
time_  to  time,  lowered  rates,  extended  the  lines, 
and  improved  the  facilities.  The  system  has  paid 
all  operating  expenses  and  cost  of  extension  and 
improvements,  but  the  surplus  beyond  these  items 
has  not  been  quite  sufficient  to  cover  interest  on 
the  tremendous  original  outlay,  which  was  about 
four  times  the  real  value  of  the  lines.  (See 
Postal  Service.) 

On  a  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  private 
and  public  telegraphs  in  Great  Britain  we  find 
that  a  few  thoughtful  men  called  attention  to  the 
existing  abuses  and  advocated  national  owner- 
ship as  the  remedy;  the  immediate  results  of  this 
were: 

I.  A  reduction  in  rates  of  one  third  to  one  half. 
3.  A  vast  increase  of  business,  the  work  done  by  the  tele- 
graph nearly  doubling  in  the  first  year  after  the  transfer. 

3.  A  great  extension  of  lines  into  the  less  populous  dis- 
tricts, so  as  to  give  the  whole  people  the  benefit  of  telegraphic 
communication. 

4.  Large  additional  facilities  by  opening  more  offices,  loca- 
ting offices  more  conveniently,  and  making  every  post-office 
and  post-box  a  place  where  a  telegram  may  be  deposited  to 
be  taken  to  the  nearest  telogiaph  office  for  transmission. 

5.  A  considerable  economy  by  uniting  the  telegraph  service 
with  the  mail  service  under  a  single  control,  avoiding  useless 
duplications,  using  the  same  offices,  the  same  collecting  and 
delivery  agencies,  and  often  the  same  operatives  for  both 
services. 

6.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  service,  throwing  com- 
plaint out  of  the  steady  occupation  she  had  had  so  long,  the 
aim  of  the  post-office  being  service,  not  dividends. 

7.  A  decided  gain  to  employees  in  pay,  hours,  tenure  of 
office,  etc. 

8.  Unprecedented  advantages  to  the  press  for  cheap  and 
rapid  transmission  of  news,  at  the  same  time  freeing  it  from 
the  pressure  of  a  power  that  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  the 
views  and  opinions  it  should  express. 

9.  The  development  of  business  and  strengthening  of  social 
ties,  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship,  through  the  growth  of 
business  and  social  correspondence. 

10.  The  removal  of  a  great  antagonism  and  the  cessation 
of  the  vexatious  and  costly  conflict  it  had  caused  between  the 
companies  and  the  people. 


Looking  at  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish postal  telegraph  we  find: 

I.  A  further  reduction  of  nearly  one  half  in  the  average 
cost  of  a  message. 

3.  More  than  a  tenfold  increase  of  business  in  twenty-five 
years,  while  population  increased  but  one  fourth,  over  1,000 
per  cent  telegraph  growth  to  3^  per  cent  population  increase. 

3^.  A  sixfold  extension  of  hues  and  nftyfold  increase  of 
facilities. 

4.  A  steady  policy  of  expanding  and  improving  the  service, 
adopting  new  inventions,  putting  under  ground  hundreds  01 
miles  of  wire  that  formerly  ran  over  houses  and  streets,  etc. 

5.  A  systematic  effort  to  elevate  labor,  resulting  in  a  pro- 
gressive amelioration  of  the  condition  of  employees  in  respect 
to  wages,  hours,  tenure,  promotion ,  privileges,  and  perquisites. 

6.  A  good  profit  to  the  government  (excluding  interest  on 
the  waterlogged  capital  cost)  in  spite  of  low  rates,  large  exten- 
sions into  thinly  populated  areas,  advancing  wages,  heav^ 
losses  througn  carrying  press  dispatches  below  cost,  competi- 
tion of  telephone  companies  in  the  best-paying  part  of  the 
traffic,  etc. 

7.  Satisfaction  with  the  telegraph  service  even  on  the  part 
of  conservatives  who  objected  to  the  change  before  it  was 
made.  uiymzeu  uy  ■* — ■v>'v^>ti.\_ 
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Comparing  the  English  situation  with  our  own, 
we  find: 

In  England 

Low  rates. 

Good  service. 

Extension  of  telegraph  facilities  to  the  masses. 

Rairfd  growth,  forty  times  as  npid  as  the  srowth  of  popu- 
lation, and  four  times  as  fast  as  the  growth  of  the  letter  mail. 

Progressive  improvement  of  labor .^ 

Harmonious  uninterrupted  operation. 

Large  popular  use  of  the  telegraph. 

A  management  aiming  solely  at  serving  the  people. 

Modeiute  salaries  for  leading  officials. 

No  big  fortimes  from  telegniph  manipulation. 

Universal  satisfaction  with  the  telegraph  situation. 

Public  monopoly. 

In  trb  United  Statbs 

High  rates  (twice  as  high). 
Poor  service. 

Facilities  only  for  the  classes. 

Slow  growth,  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish system. 

Progressive  maltreatment  of  labor. 

Big  strikes. 

The  telegraph  an  adjunct  of  speculation. 

A  management  aiming  solely  at  serving  themselves. 

Exorbitant  salaries  for  leading  officials. 

The  telegraph  a  millionaire  machine. 

Universal  discontent  with  the  telegraph  sittiation. 

Private  monopoly. 

In  the  U.  S.  petitions  for  a  postal  telegraph, 
signed  by  over  2,000,000  citizens,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  Organized  labor,  the  or- 
ganized farmers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
other  important  business  organizations,  have 
passed  resolutions  in  its  favor.  But  thus  far  the 
interests  of  the  telegraph  companies  and  their 
owners  appear  to  have  more  weight  with  Congress 
than  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  real  reason  why  the  U.  S.  Government  has 
not  adopted  the  postal  telegraph  is  undoubtedly 
shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  Post- 
master-deneral  Wanamaker's  argument  before 
the  Congressional  Post-office  and  Post-roads 
Committee  in  1890: 

In  the  present  discussion  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York, 
has  given  a  list  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
grapn  Company.  I  beg  to  append  their  names:  Norvin 
Green,  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  John  T.  Terry,  John  Vanhome,  Jay 
Gould,  Russell  Sage,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell.  Sidney  Dillon,  Samuel 
Sloan,  Robert  C.  Clowry,  Geoijte  J.  Gould,  Edwin  Gould,  John 
G.  Moore,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Henry  Weaver,  Percy  R.  Pyne, 
Charles  Lanier,  Austin  Corbin,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Frederick 
L.  Ames,  John  Hay  William  D.  Bishop,  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
George  B.  Roberts.  Sydney  Shepard,  Erastus  Wiman,  William 
W.  Astor,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  James  W.  Clendenin,  Henry 
M.  Flagler. 

Mr.  Thurber  used  this  Ust  of  names  to  answer  the  questum 
why  the  public  cannot  have  the  great  boon  of  a  postal  tele- 
graph. "  No  such  list  of  names,  he  added, 
can  be  found  in  the  directory  of  any  other 
corporation  in  this  country.  Every  name 
represents  some  great  interest.  They  are  the 
richest  and  the  Dest  in  the  financial  world. 
They  deservedly  rank  as  our  best  citizens; 
their  names  are  found  scattered  throughout 
the  religious  and  charitable  world,  but  m  the 
matter  of  transmitting  Intelli^nce  their  interest  diverges 
from  that  of  the  geneml  public,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  65,000,000  people  or  the  comparatively  few  stock- 
holders which  these  men  represent  will  be  able  to  control  the 
great  force  of  electricity  as  applied  to  the  transmission  of  in- 
telligence." 

According  to  uncontroverted  statements  made  before  your 
honorable  committee,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  1858  waa-$358,7oo.  The  stock  divi- 
dends declared  between  iSsSand  1866  amounted  to  ti7.8io,- 
146,  and  the  stock  issued  for  new  lines  was  Si, 93 7, 950;  so  that 
the  capital  stock  on  July  i,  1866,  was  Sao,  133,800.  In  1866 
new  stock  was  created  to  the  amount  of  Sao, 450, 500;  bo  that 
the  total  capital  of  the  Western  Union  on  July  i,  1867,  was 
$40,568. 300.  The  largest  dividend  declared  by  the  company 
up  to  1S74  was  414  per  cent.  The  largest  amount  of  stock 
ever  divided  at  one  time  was  S  10,000,000,  and  for  a  period  of 
■even  years  the  dividends  were  about  100  per  cent  a  year  on 
its  average  capital.  It  was  by  adding  dividends  to  dividends 
and  by  piling  the  one  up  on  top  of  the  other  that  this  tremen- 
dous amount  of  $46,000,000  of  capital  and  debt  was  created. 
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"A  public  telegraph  will  patemalize  the  govern- 
ment, say  the  defenders  of  monopoly.  If  so,  it 
is  prettv  badly  patemalized  now,  with  the  post- 
omce,  the  fish  commission,  the  treasury,  customs, 
navy,  army,  agricultural,  judiciary,  signal  service, 
and  all  the  other  departments ;  but  the  people  do 
not  seem  to  desire  to  give  up  such  paternalization 
— they  appear  to  enjoy  it.  In  truth,  however, 
public  service  is  not  paternalism,  but  fratemalism. 

"It  will  cost  too  much."  It  need  not  cost  the 
people  $1  of  taxes  to  establish  the  postal  tele- 
graph. Plenty  of  capitalists  are  ready  to  build 
the  lines  for  the  government,  introduce  low  rates, 
and  agree  to  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  nation  for 
actual  value  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
or  allow  the  service  to  pay  for  the  plant  gra<iually. 

The  Western  Union  does  not  do  and  never  has 
done  one  half  the  business  its  lines  would  cany. 
The  total  increase  under  public  management 
would  probably  be  from  twenty  to  one  hundred- 
fold the  present  business.  Tte  development  of 
business  consequent  upon  low  rates  and  the 
extension  of  lines  lesiuts  from  the  tise  of  the 
telegraph  by  a  larger  number  of  people.  The 
wesJthy  people  of  the  cities  use  it  now  all  they 
wish  to ;  they  would  use  it  little  if  any  more  w^ith  a 
five-cent  rate  than  with  a  rate  of  twenty-five  cents. 
But  to  the  poor  and  to  people  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, the  difierence  betweersthe  telegraph 
and  postal  rates  is  practically  prohibitive  except 
imder  the  stress  of  very  special  need.  President 
Green  of  the  Western  Union  said  that  46  p>er  cent 
of  their  business  is  speculative,  34  per  cent  legiti- 
mate trade  (his  own  words),  12  per  cent  press, 
and  8  per  cent-soci^d  (Bingham  Hearings,  1890,  p. 
56).  In  Sen.  Rep.  577,  part  ii.,  p.  15,  the  then 
president  of  the  Western  Union  said  the  com- 
pany's social  business  was  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  In  Belgium  the  social  messages  constitute 
SS  to  6«  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  tollowing  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  charges  under  private  ownership  in 
the  U.  S.  and  under  public  ownership  abroad : 


Great  Britain, 

France 

Germany 

Beljgium 

Switzerland. . 

Austria 

United  SUtes. 


Ordinary 

rate  per 

word 


CnOs 


1 

1 


9  to  7 


Ordinary 
minimum 
charge  per 


CtnU 


'S 


Average 

receipt  per 


CtnU 
IS* 

8* 


Since  this  table  was  compiled  there  has  been 
some  slight  lowering  of  average  chains  abroad, 
and  a  vtery  considerable  increase  in  Western 
Union  rates  on  many  routes. 

The  charges  in  the  U.  S.  are  more  than  double 
the  rates  of  the  public  telegraphs,  and  more  than 
double  what  they  need  to  be  here.  Postmaster- 
General  Wanamaker  after  a  careful  investigation 
concluded  that  a  tmiform  ten-cent  charge  for  a 
ten-word  mess^e  would  be  sufficient.  And  if 
Delany's  methods  of  automatic  transmission  were 
utilized  it  is  probable  that  ten  cents  for  fifty 
words,  and  perhaps  even  five  cents  for  fifty  words, 
would  prove  remunerative  in  spite  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  wireless  s}rstem  and  the  telephone. 

The  service  rendered  bv  our  telegraph  system  is 
inferior  to  that  afforded  by  the  public  systems  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Switzerlaad. 

O 
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LONG-DlSTANCB    RaTBS    IN 

rHE    UXITED    StA 

TES.   CANAnA.    AKD  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Country 

Distance 

in  milet 

ao 

40 

80 

lao 

160 

300 

340 

380 

400 

600 

United  States  > 1 

to.ia 
0.06 

0.  13 

0.  10 

Free 
Free 
o.oal 
0. 10 
0.06 

0.30 

$0.34 

O.ia 
o.ao 
0. 10 
o.ao 
Free 

0.03i 
O.IO 
0.  13 

O.ao 

0.07 
0.36 
0.13 
Free 
0. 10 
0.10 

to.48 

0.34 
0.38 
0.34 

0.30 

0.36| 

0.04* 

0.30 

0.34 

0.07 
0.48 
0.34 
0.08 

o.iS 
0.10 

$0.73 
0.36 
0.40 
0.34 

O.30 
0.40 
0.06 
0.30 
0.34 

0.07 
0.48 

tit 

O.IS 
0.10 

to. 96 

0.48 
0.40 
0.34 
o.ao 

0.09 
0.39 
0.34 

o!66 
0.34 
0.13 
O.IS 
0.10 

tl.30 

0.60 
0.40 
0.34 
o.s8 

O.II 

0.38 
0.34 

o!86 
0.43 
0.13 

O.IS 

ti.44 
0.73 
0.40 
0.34 

°'l 
0.38 
0.34 

o!86 
0.43 
0.13 
O.IS 

ti.68 

0.84 
0.40 
0.48 

o'is 

"•'1 
0.48 

0.34 

'  0.13 
1.04 
O.S3 
0.13 
0.84 

t3.40 

I.30 
0.60 

olw 
'o!66 

0.36 

0.44 
0.73 

0.30 

1. 17 

t3.6o 

1.80 

Cuiada' f 

Great  Britain  ». 

Austria 

Bavaria 

^enxnark 

Finland 

Piance 

0.96 

Holland 

0.07 

o.a6 

Free 
0.06 
0.10 

Spain 

Switxerland 

Wikrttemberg 

1.68 

>  Half  rate  at  night.  6  r.  u.  to  6  A.  h.  '  Double  period  allowed  for  day  rate  at  night. 

'  Local  rate  coven  free  intercommunication  between  all  points. 


The  treatment  of  labor  by  our  telegraph  system 
is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
management.     According  to   the   testimony  of 
telegraph   employees   in   various  investigations 
and  congressional  hearings,  a  systematic  policy 
of   reducing   wages   has   been    pursued   by   the 
telegraph  monopoly.     They  have  put  boys   to 
work  in  the  offices  to  learn  the  busi- 
T-v._      ness,  and  then  if  the  operator  re- 
signed or  moved  away  or  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  his  office  became  vacant,  they  would  offer 
the  place  to  this  young  student  or  apprentice  at 
$5  or  $10  less  than  the  salary  formerly  paid;  and 
in  that  way  and  in  other  ways  they  have  reduced 
the  wage  so  that,  according  to  the  testimony,  it 
w^as  reduced  40  per  cent  from  1870  to  1883. 

The  great  strike  of  1883  throughout  our  tele- 
graph system  was  largely  due  to  the  low  wages 
and  long  hours.  They  asked  for  an  increase  of 
pay  of  I  s  per  cent  and  for  eight-hour  work,  and 
no  salary  lower  than  $50.  These  requests,  mod- 
erate as  they  were,  were  refused,  and  the  great 
strike  was  fought  out  at  a  cost  altogether  of  over 
$1,000,000,  and  after  the  strike,  according  to 
"Western  Union  testimony,  the  result  was  that 
the  company  was  able  to  get  about  one  third 
more  work  out  of  the  men  for  the  same  pay.  The 
hours  of  operators  are  in  many  cases  very  long, 
the  work  is  very  trying,  and  they  are  apt  to  be 
^ected  by  consumption  and  other  diseases — 
unable  to  continue  many  years  under  the  strain. 

They  also  blacklist  their  employees,  I  under- 
stand from  the  workers,  so  that  the  man  who 
meets  with  their  disapproval  is  practically  unable 
to  get  employment  in  the  country.  They  try  to 
shut  out  the  unions  of  the  men,  and  they  even 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  petition.  The  men 
say  that  the  leaders  in  presenting  a  joint  request 
for  amelioration  of  conditions,  il  found  out,  are 
almost  sure  to  be  discharged  from  employment. 

As  I  write  (Oct.,  1907)  the  telegraph  services 
are  tied  up  and  obstructed  by  another  great 
strike  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  public  systems  treat  their  employees  fairly 
and  are  not  troubled  with  strikes. 

The  Western  Union  has  sinned  grrievously  in  the 
line  of  overcapitalization;  putting  about  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  stocks  in  a  plant  that  has  been  es- 


timated to  be  worth  only  five  or  ten  millions  more 
than  the  bonds,  and  into  which  the  stockholders, 
according  to  the  reports  of  congressional  investi- 
gations, did  not  probably  put  more  than  sixteen 
millions  all  told. 

The  Telegraph  Trust  goes  into  politics.  It  has 
distributed  favors  among  various  legislators  and 
among  congressmen,  and  Western  Union  testi- 
mony is  explicit  as  to  the  benefits  they  have  re- 
ceived. Long  ago  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union  said : 

"The  franks  issued  to  government  officials  con- 
stitute neariy  a  third  of  the  total  complimentary 
business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany extend  into  thirty-seven  states  and  nine 
territories  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S. ,  and  into 
four  of  the  British  provinces.  In  all  of  them  our 
property  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  natifi>aal,  state,  and  municipal  authorities, 
and  the  judicious  use  of  complimentary  franks 
among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the 
company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the 
free  service  performed."  (Western  Union  Re- 
port of  1873.  See  also  Wanamaker's  argument, 
p.  164;  Postmaster-General  CresweU's  Report, 
1873,  p.  49) 

The  passage  is  constantly  cited  by  writers  and 
speakers  dealing  with  the  telegraph,  because  of  its 
astonishing  nature  and  implications.  I  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  that  "books  of  tele- 
graph franks  are  tendered  to  every  senator  and 
member  of  Congress,  and  most  of  them  accept  the 
favor." 

in.  Telephone 

For  the  principles  of  public  ownership  pro  and 
con,  see  Public  Ownership. 

The  history  of  the  telephone,  like  that  of  the  telegraph,  is 
full  of  conflicting  claims  as  to  priority  of  discovery,  ntge, 
Bouneul,  Professor  Clifton,  and,  above  all,  Reis  in  Germany, 
made  important  discoveries.  But  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
March  7,  1876.  when  Alexander  Graham  Bell  patented  his 
invention  of  a  speaking  telephone,  there  was  not  a  single 
opeiative  telephone  in  the  hands  of  the  public  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  first  line  ever  built  for  telephone  purposes  was  in  Boston, 
1877.  The  Bell  Telephone  Association  was  formed  that  year 
and  the  New  England  Telephone  Company  in  Feb..  1878,  and 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  July,  1878.  In  1879  these 
combined  into  the  National  Bell  Tielephone  Company,  and  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Company  was  fonnea  in  188a,  ab- 
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sorbed  in  1899  in  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company.  .     .         ...        — 

The  telephone  was  immediately  mtroduced  mto  turope 

after  Amenca,  and  more  slowly  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  while  in  the  U.  S.  its  development  has 

remained  exclusively  in  private  hands,  in  Eu- 

Pttblio        Tops  the  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  have 

. .  ,      remained  almost  exclusively  subject  to  gov- 

uwneranip   jrnment  control.     In  only  two  foreign  coun- 
tries—<}reat  Britain  and  Sweden— has  there 
been  any  notable  exception  to  this  rule,_  and 
'  the  British  Government  has  completed  with  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  which  has  controlled  the  Bell  telephone 
system  for  many  years,  negotiations  by  which  the  Postal 
Telegraph  service  will  take  over  the  entire  telephone  lines  o£ 
Great  Britain. 

Annual  Tblbphone  Ratbs — Direct  Unlimited  Service 


Country 

Place  and  rate 

90  smaller  cities 

33  smaller  cities 
80  Paris 

Great  Briuin 

Germany* 

Holland* 

40  smaller  places 
115  to  $100 
45  Berlin 

15  smaller  places,  1,000  telephones 
18  1,000  to  s,ooo  telephones 

33  5,000  to  30,000  telephones 

34  in  places  having  over   30,000  tele- 

phones 
14  to  $46 

Italy 

Norway* 

8  to      31 

Sweden* 

6  to     36 

Switzerland* 

United  States 

19.4  first  year       |  plus  ,  cent 
15  to  $340 

The  countries  marked  with  a  star  have  public  or  coopera- 
tive systems  wholly  or  in  large  part. 

The  best  telephoned  countries  in  the  world, 
that  is,  the  countries  having  the  most  telephones 

ger  1,000  population,  are  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
witzerland,  where  the  telephones  are  most  under 
public  management.  When  the  government  en- 
tered the  telephone  field  in  Stockholm,  it  greatly 
reduced  the  rates  and  improved  the  service.  The 
same  thing  was  true  when  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam adopted  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  telephone  service. 

When  Glasgow  put  in  a  municipal  telephone 
system,  she  cut  the  annual  rate  from  $^0  to  $26. 
The  following  table  shows  the  Bell  "telephone 
charges  in  a  number  of  American  cities  and  also 
the  charges  made  by  the  independent  companies 
which  in  many  cities  have  cut  the  Bell  rate  in 
two: 


Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

Indianapolis 
Cleveland . . . 
Baltimore. . . 
Rochester. . . 


Business 

Residence 

telephone 

telephone 

Bell 

Ind. 

Bell 

Ind. 

160 

80 

130 

48 

130 

60 

'60 

,16 

73 

40 

48 

>4 

83 

48 

60 

36 

135 

48 

too 

S6 

"S 

48 

64 

36 

>  Four-party  line  measunxi  service.  Bell,  St.  Louis. 

Our  excessive  telephone  rates  constitute  a  tax 
on  business  and  social  intercourse,  a  limitation 
on  the  development  of  civilization,  intelligence, 
friendship,  affection,  and  industry. 

Frank  Parsons. 

RsrsRENCBS:    Municipal  Mottopolits,  Ed.  W.  Bemis^  ed., 
(iSgy);  chap,  iv.,  Rtpori  of  V.  5.  Industrial  Comnwsion 


vol.  uc. 


See  PUBUC  OWNERSBIP, 


TEMPERAnCE  (see  also  Central  Public 
House  Trust  Association;  Dispensary  Sts- 
teu;  High  License;  Intemperance;  Liqcok 
Trappic;  Nationalization  op  the  Liqcor 
Trappic;  Norwegian  Company  System;  Pro- 
hibition; Prohibition  Party;  Poverty;  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union):  We  give 
in  this  article  a  brief  sketch  of  the  temperance 
movement,  referring  the  reader  to  the  above  ar- 
ticles for  details. 

The  temperance  movement  is  a  modem  movement  the  in- 
temperance is  as  old  as  history.  We  find  instances  of  tntozi- 
cation  in  Genesis,  the  oldest  Hebrew  writmg,  and  in  Homer's 
pictures  of  early  Greek  social  life.  Intoxicatioa  is  described 
or  referred  to  in  the  ancient  books  of  China,  the  "  Vedas  "  of  In- 
dia, the  "  Avestas"  of  Persia,  and  in  all-eariy  traditioDS.  Tlie 
fiery  "rice  wines"  of  India  and  China  matched  the  draggfii 
wines  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Fermentation  was  usually  the 
early  source  c^  intoxicating  drinks;  distillation  has  been  Imowii 
in  Europe  at  least  for  only  six  centuries.  Spirit  drinldns  is 
said  to  have  developed  firat  in  northern  climes,  and  periiaps  in 
England.  There  were,  however,  some  early  attempts  at  tem- 
perance reform.  The  Chinese  claim  that  ^ven  centuries  be- 
fore Christ  some  of  their  emperors  made  strenuous  temperance 
reforms,  one  going  so  far  as  to  order  all  vines  in  the  kinKdooi  to 
be  uprooted.  In  India  and  Persia  the  priesthood  early  made 
some  attempts  at  reform,  and  the  Buddhists  taught  total  ab- 
stinence. Buddhist  sects  seem  to  have  spread  total  absti- 
nence ideas  far  and  wide,  and  among  the  He- 
brews  there  were  various  total  abstinence 
Sarly  A^f  ordeis  and  sects,  such  as  the  Nazarites  and 
Rechabites  in  olden  times,  and  the  Bssencs  and 
Thetapeuts  of  the  time  of  Christ.  Dxaco  is 
said  to  have  punished  drunkenness  with  death,  and  Lycozvus. 
King  of  Thrace,  to  have  ordered  all  vines  to  be  destroyecT  as 
did  later  Terbaldus,  a  Bulgarian  prince.  The  Carthaginians 
forbade  wine  in  the  camps  and  amon^  magistrates  holding 
public  office.  In  northern  climes  the  use  of  intoxicating 
Dever^es  was  universal.  The  Saxons  were  mighty  eaters 
and  dnnkeis.  The  mead  bom  plays  a  large  part  in  all  Saxon 
literature.  Mead  or  metheglin  the^  made  from  honey,  beer 
from  bariey.  Weddings,  christeiungs,  and  funerals  were 
scenes  of  intoxication,  sometimes  of  orgies.  The  burial 
clubs  (see  Gilds)  were  drinldng-cluhs.  Tlie  Church  strove 
somewhat  for  reform,  perhaps  because  the  clergy  needed 
it.  St.  Gildas  the  Wise  in  570  a.q,  ordered  the  drunken 
clergy  to  be  punished.  St.  David  (s6g)  punished  also  the 
publican.  King  Edgar,  at  the  instance  of  Dunstan.  lim- 
ited by  law  the  number  of  taverns  and  the  size  of  the  pots. 
By  a  law  of  1385  taverns  in  London  were  to  close  at  cmfew. 
This  was  to  prevent  crime.  Yet  drinldns  increased.  When 
George  Neville  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1464,  we  are 
told  that  300  tuns  of  ale  and  100  of  wine  were  consnmed. 
Bacon  saw  that  "all  the  crimes  on  earth  do  not  destroy  eo 
many  of  the  human  race  nor  alienate  so  much  pro^rty  as 
drunkenness."  Beginning  with  1603,  legislation  against  ale- 
houses and  drunkenness  is  very  frequent,  but  accompltAed 
nothing.  According  to  Bishop  Earle,  the  public  house  was 
the  rendezvous  for  all  classes.  All  or  almost  all  the  clexKY 
drank.  Decker  says  that  in  1633  a  whole  street  was  in  some 
places  but  a  continuous  ale-house,  not  a  shop  to  be  seen  be- 
tween red  lattice  and  red  lattice.  The  Puritans  were  about 
as  bad.  Pepys  says  Monk's  troops  were  most  of  them  drunk 
all  day.  Even  the  women  drank.  Lecky  says  that  in  1688, 
13,400,000  barrels  of  beer  were  brewed  for  a  population  of  a 
little  over  5,000,000,  or  about  ninety  gallons  a  head,  against 
about  twenty-nine  at  present  in  England.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  gin-drinkinK  increased,  KetaileTS  hung  out  signs 
saying  "  Drunk  for  id.  Dead  drunk  for  id.  Straw  for  noth- 
ing." Eleven  million  gallons  of  gin  were  consumed  in  Eng- 
land in  1733;  nearly  30,000,000  in  1743.  In  1749  there  were 
17,000  gin-shops  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
Crime  and  immorality  rase.  In  1736  Plartia- 
Eiffhtaanth  ment  tried  to  suppress  gin-drinking  by  puttinc 
lr"Z™  a  prohibitory  Ux  on  ftTbut  the  ittjcft  trade 
bsniVTy  was  so  great  that  it  soon  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  made  the  trade  well-nigh  free.  But  , 
this  did  no  good.  In  1751  distillen  were  for- 
bidden to  sell  to  unlicensed  publicans,  and  tippling  debts 
could  not  be  collected  by  law.  According  to  Lecky,  this  did 
some  good.  Gin  began  to  give  way  to  beer,  a  vast  improve- 
ment. .    .      ^     •, 

In  the  American  colonies  the  evil  was  as  bad.  Dr.  Dor- 
chester ("Problems  of  Religious  Progress")  tells  us  that  in 
1790  two  gallons  and  a  half  of  distilled  spirits  and  wine  were 
consumed  per  capita;  in  1810  four  and  a  half;  in  1833.  seven 
and  a  half  of  spirits  alone.  At  a  Utter  date  there  were  400,000 
confirmed  drunlmrds,  while  everybody  drank  a  little,  and 
<rften  to  excess.  The  rich  drank  French  and  Spanish  biandy; 
the  middle  claraes,  Jamaica  rum:  the  poor.  New  England  mm. 
Drunkenness  was  not  uncommon  among  the  clemy,  and  an 
ordination  was  often  little  short  of  a  debaucfa.  Rum  was  a 
requisite  of  every  gathering.  All  putdic  men  dianlB  (Sco 
sIsoCkihbJ  ijiyiiizecj  uy  v_>v^v,'-j.  h^ 
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The  modem  temperance  movement  began  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  in  England  first, 
the  it  first  gained  headway  in  the  United  States. 
In  1800  Micajah  Pendleton,  of  Nelson  County, 
Va.,  signed  and  circulated  a  total  abstinence 
pledge.  In  1804  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  {q.  v.),  of 
Philadelphia,  wrote  an  important  temperance 
paper,  and  in  1805  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter,  of  Con- 
necticut, preached  an  important  sermon.  In 
1808  Dr.  J.  B.  Clark  foundea,  in  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  Temperance  Society  of  Moreau  and 
Northumberland.  In  18 13  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  was 
formed.  In  1826  the  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Temperance  was  foimded  in  Bos- 
ton, based  upon  total  abstinence,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hewitt  being  the  first  general  agent. 
_l^  By  1839  there  were  eleven  state  and 
ITnitedStatei*  *  1,000  local  societies.  The 
same  jrear  six  sermons  by  Lyman 
Beecher,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  pro- 
duced a  wide  effect.  In  1833  there  were  6,000 
local  societies  and  over  1,000,000  members;  2,000 
distilleries  had  been  stopt.  Most  of  this  early 
temperance  movement,  however,  was  opposed 
simply  to  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  and  the 
pledge  in  general  use  had  reference  to  these  alone. 
Cider,  beer,  and  wine  were  generally  considered 
harmless  or  indispensable.  Total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  hquors  was  embodied  in  Pendle- 
ton's pledge  of  1800  and  in  the  New  York  society 
of  1809  and  in  a  few  other  local  societies,  but  was 
voted  down  by  the  general  society  in  183^.  In 
1836,  however,  at  the  meeting  in  Saratoga  it  was 
finally  adopted,  and  the  American  Temperance 
Society  has  since  been  committed  to  total  ab- 
stinence. In  1840  began  the  great  but  brief 
Washingtonian  movement,  when  six  intemperate 
drinkers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  met  one  Friday  eve- 
ning, at  their  usual  resort,  and  suddenly  resolved 
to  reform.  They  drew  up  a  pledge,  signed  it  on 
the  spot,  calling  themselves  the  Washingtonian 
Society.  They  began  to  hold  public  meetings, 
and  met  with  great  success.  Crowds  attended, 
and  thousands  took  the  pledge.  Many  became 
speakers,  and  Washingtonian  societies  were 
oi;ganized  everywhere.  In  four  or  five  years  it  is 
estimated  that  150,000  drunkards  and  500,000 
others  signed  the  pledge.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, did  not  endure.  The  toper's  motley  became 
the  sensational  talk  of  speakers,  and  ignorant  and 
sometimes  evil  men,  caring  only  for  notoriety  or 
pay,  ruined  the  movement.  In  1842  the  Order  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  founded  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  first  society  modeled  after 
Masonic  ideas.  In  1845  the  Order  of  the  Tem- 
plars of  Honor  and  Temperance  and  in  1851  the 
Order  of  Good  Templars  (a.  v.)  were 
jj^l^  formed.  In  1845  a  law  in  New  York 
Koreawnti  ®****  prohibiting  the  public  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquor  was  passed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  people,  and  received  a 
large  majority,  but  in  1847  it  was  repealed.  In 
1851  the  Maine  law  {q.  v.)  was  passed.  (For  tem- 
perance legislation  since  that  date,  see  Prohibi- 
tion; High  License;  Local  Option.) 

In  i^MM^  Woman's  Christian  'Temperance 
Union^^^^MDmmenced  its  important  and  suc- 
cessfu^^^^Hbnt,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
tempen^^^R>vement  of  the  world.  Since  that 
date  its  enorts  for  temperance  education  in  the 

Eublic  schools,  churches,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
igislation,  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  tem- 
perance movement  of  this  country  and  the  world. 


(But  for  this,  see  special  article.  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.) 

The  temperance  movement  in  America  has 
moved  largely  along  denominational  and  religious 
lines.  Nearly  all  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
have  formed  temperance  societies  within  their  own 
borders.  The  "Congregational  Total  Abstinence 
Association  "  dates  from  1874;  that  of  the  Baptists 
from  1874;  those  of  the  various  Methodist  bodies 
from  about  the  same  time.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  and  other  denominations,  e.  g., 
the  Quakers,  Dunkards,  make  total  abstinence  a 
test  of  membership,  temperance  has  received  a 
religious  sanction.  Among  the  lower  classes  this 
work  has  been  done  chiefly  by  the  Salvation 
Army,  whose  aim  seems  to  be  to  save  people  from 
drink;  that  is,  from  poverty  and  sin.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Church  Temperance  Society  (q.  v.)  is 
not  so  much  abstinence  as  temperance ;  altho  the 
former  is  distinctly  encouraged.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1 88 1,  and  bias  a  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  a 
"Legion"  for  young  men.  It  endeavors  to  have 
the  Sunday  before  Advent  observed  as  a  "Tem- 
perance Sunday"  in  the  local  churches,  and 
publishes  a  monthly,  Temperance.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  too,  insists  on  moderation,  and 
recommends  abstinence  where  the  former  is  dif- 
ficult. The  "CathoUc  ToUl  Abstinence  Union," 
formed  in  Baltimore  in  1873,  numbered  about 
80,000  members  in  1903. 

The  Prohibition  Party  (q.  v.),  first  organized  in 
1869,  assumed  great  importance  in  the  national 
campaign  of  1 884,  and  since  then  has  energetically 
called  attention  to  legislation  on  the  Uquor  (ques- 
tion, and  particularly  local  prohibition,  forang  a 
vote  on  the  subject  wherever  possible,  with  the 
result  of  very  numerous  victories  and  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  educational  discussion  and 
consideration.  (But  see  articles  Prohibition; 
Prohibition  Party;  Local  Prohibition.) 

In  1893,  in  Ohio,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
that  state  was  founded  which  has  now  grown  into 
an  important  national  movement,  organized  in 
forty-three  states  and  territories,  and  doing  in 
many  states,  e.  g.,  Ohio  and  New  York,  a  very 
active  non-partizan  work,  rousing,  however,  the 
churches  and  religious  bodies  into  organized  in- 
fluence upon  legislatures,  so  at  times,  as  in  Ohio, 
to  aflect  the  politics  of  the  whole  state.  (See 
Anti-Saloon  League;  see  also  the  Lincoln 
League,  organized  in  connection  with  it.  See 
also  Bands  op  Hope.) 

The  World's  Temperance  Congress  of  Chicago 
in  1893  was  attended  by  delegates  from  every 
civilized  country,  and  discust  the  problem  from 
every  point  of  view,  particularly  the  economic. 
At  the  International  Congress  against  Alcoholism 
(Stockholm,  July  28  to  August  3,  1907)  the 
statement  was  made  by  an  American  delegate  to 
the  effect  that  over '  '30,000,000  people  in  the  U.  S. 
were  living  under  the  operation  of  prohibitory 
laws,  through  local  option."  The  actual  number 
is  about  33,000,000. 

A  remarkable  movement  toward  prohibition 
and  local  option  has  commenced  (1907)  in  the 
Southern  states.  The  Georgia  legislature  passed 
a  state  prohibition  law  Aug.  2d,  which  was 
promptly  signed  by  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  and 
is  to  take  effect  Jan.  i,  1908.  The  measure  has 
the  backing  of  the  people,  because  under  the 
"local  option  clause  county  after  county  had 
voted  "no  license,"  until  the  number  had  reached 
125,  and  only  21  were  left  with  licenses.  ^  Other 
states  are  moving  in  the  same  direction.     Ten- 
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nessee  has  local  option  in  all  but  a  few  counties. 
North  Carolina  has  60  out  of  90  counties  with 
"no  license";  Alabama  over  50  out  of  66;  Ken- 
tucky 87  out  of  119;  Texas  152  out  of  ajo;  South 
Carolina  all  over  the  state  with  the  exception  of 
10  cities.  All  these  states  ate  tending  toward 
prohiWtion.  The  territory  of  Oklahoma,  before 
adopting  the  constitution  for  statehood,  had  a 
plebiscite  on  Aug.  6th  on  the  question  of  pro- 
hibition, and  adopted  (Sept.  17,  1907)  the  con- 
stitution, contaimng  a  prohibition  clause  by 
about  30,000  majority.  In  the  Southern  states 
17,000,000  out  01  27,000,000  people  are  already 
under  local  option.     (See  Local  Prohibition.) 

The  fight  about  the  canteens  in  the  U.  S.  army 
posts  still  continues.  The  advocates  of  the  can- 
teen claim  that  drunkenness  has  increased  since 
1 90 1,  when  it  was  abolished.  The  Prohibition- 
ists claim  that  arrests  for  drunkenness  have 
largely  decreased,  and  claim  to  base  their  con- 
tention on  official  figures,  which  the  officials  say 
do  not  show  this  because  of  a  change  in  laws. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  (q.  v.)  is  a  most  pro- 
gressive society,  and  has  a  large  and  efficient 
organization.  Owing  to  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  larger  temperance  societies,  instruction  on 
the  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  mind  and  body  is 
now  given  in  nearly  all  public  schools  all  over  the 
U.  S.,  in  connection  with  physiology.  This  in- 
struction is  graded  to  suit  the  different  ages  and 
comprehension  of  the  children. 

The  Prohibitionists  are  now  trying  to  prevail 
upon  the  national  government  not  to  issue, 
receipts  to  wholesale  dealers  or  other  persons 
who  sell  liquor  in  bottles  and  larger  quantities, 
because,  e.  g.,  Maine  with  no  state  licenses  had 
(1905)  640  of  these  U.  S.  Treasury  receipts,  and 
thus  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  state  law  being 
circumvented. 

The  latest  move  of  general  importance  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  society,  the  "Youths'  Tem- 
perance Alliance  of  America, "  by  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  in  1907.  It  is  to  be  chiefly 
an  educational  agency  for  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  preparing  platform  speakers  and 
serving  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the  various 
temperance  movements,  particularly  among  the 
young  people.  That  the  liquor  interests  are 
alarmed  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  articles  in 
their  papers,  urging  unity  and  a  strong  fight 
all  along  the  line;  also  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  older  prohibition  states  have 
abolished  the  law  and  that  in  all  of  them  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  has  decreased. 

An  interesting  temperance  feature  is  the  ex- 
posure of  quack  and  patent  medicines  by  a  promi- 
nent weekly  during  1906,  as  containing  from  40 
to  80  per  cent  alcohol,  and  greatly  reducing  the 
sale  of  these  nostrums  among  farmers  andf  vil- 
lagers. 

Another  feature  tending  toward  abstinence  is 
the  demand  of  an  increasing  number  of  em- 
ployers for  teetotalism  on  the  part  of  their  em- 
ployees, e.  g.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Grbat  Britain 

In  Crokt  Britain  Dr.  Trotter,  of  Edinburgh,  published  a 
book  on  the  effects  o{  intempenmce  in  1809.  The  first  tem- 
perance society  weis  organized  in  Sidbfaereen,  in  Ireland,  in 
18 18.  The  first  society  Dased  on  total  abstinence  was  formed 
at  New  Ross,  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  George  Cane  in  iSso,  tho 
the  same  year  one  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Within 
a  year  there  were  twenty-five  societies  in  Ireland.  The  first 
society  of  England  was  formed  in  Yorkshire  in  1830,  teetotal- 
ism being  still  used  as  colloquial  for  total  abstinence,  and  the 


sanw  year  the  London  Temperanoe  Society  held  its  fint  pab- 
lie  meeting.     In  1831  the  British  and  Poieisn  Temperanee 


Society  was  formed,  and  in  DuUin  the  Hiber- 
nia  Temperance  Society.     In  1830  the  Duke 
Oreat        °^  WelUziigton  Boer  Act  tried  to  enoonim^  the 
Hi^tain      use  of  beer  instead  of  spirits.    In  1834  a  select 
^'"**^'^      committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed  to  report  on  the  suhject.     ICr.  Hucn- 
moore  in  this  report  describes  the  evils  ot  the 
day.     Fourteen  public  houses  were  patronized  by  3.750  per- 
sons each  per  day.     They  had  connected  with  them  large  halls 
invisible  from  the  street,  where  girls  of  the  town,  saikirs,  etc.. 
danced.     According  to  the  census  there  was  then  one  pnUic 
hotise  for  every  twenty  families  in  the  United  Kingdom.  To- 
day there  is  not  one  for  every  fifty.     The  spirits  distiUed  in 
England  rose  from  4^,000,000  gallons  in  the  four  yean  1791- 
X795,  to  154,000,000  m  1836-31. 

In  1838  the  Rev.  Theobald  Hathew  (Father  Hatbew).  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Cork,  Ireland,  commenced  a  tem- 
perance movement  and  in  the  space  of  five  months  adminis- 
teied  the  pledge  to  150,000  persons  in  Cork  alone.  InGalway 
100,000  took  the  pledge  in  two  days.  He  traveled  in  Irdaad 
and  England,  ana  in  1850  came  to  America,  everywhere  find- 
ing great  success,  and  becoming  known  till  his  death,  in  iS^6. 
as  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  The  Father  Mathew  societies 
of  the  Catholic  Church  still  attest  his  memory,  tho  xnudi  at  his 
early  work  died  away.  From  1840  to  r85o  the  temperanoe 
movement  languished,  and  in  1850  the  British  and  Foreign 
Temperance  Society  perished  of  inanition.  In  1853  a  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  was  formed  in  Manchester  to  agitate  for 

erohibitory  laws.  Various  ideas  were  introduced  from  the 
tnited  States,  and  in  1868  the  Order  of  Good  Templars.  The 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  was  fomied  in  18A3. 
Total  abstinence  became  the  cry.  A  Workinsman's  Teetotal 
League  was  formed  and  other  similar  societies.  In  1873  was 
passed  the  Licensing  Act,  the  most  imixirtant  act  of  the  cen- 
tury, tho  acts  have  been  very  numerous,  most  of  them  inef- 
fective. In  1876  the  House  ot  Lords  appointed  a  select  csxn- 
mittee  on  the  subject. 

A  number  of  laws  have  been  passed  intended 
to  discourage  habitvial  drunkenness.  Under  the 
Act  of  187^  an  inebriate  had  to  apply  voluntarily 
for  admission  to  a  retreat;  the  Act  of  1898  made 
retirement  to  a  retreat  compulsory  for  all  those 
who  by  criminal  actions  or  by  becoming  public 
nuisances  had  put  themselves  within  reach  of  the 
law.  The  Licensing  Act  of  1902  gave  power  to  a 
magistrate  to  commit  a  wife,  if  an  hatritual  drunk- 
ard, to  a  retreat.  These  retreats  are  of  three 
kinds:  (i)  Certified  inebriate  reformatories;  (2) 
State  inebriate  reformatories — for  the  worst 
cases;  (3)  Licensed  retreats,  which,  under  the 
"Inebriates'  Reformation  and  After-Care  A^k>- 
ciation's"  (32  Charing  Cross,  S.  W.)  supervision, 
have  greatly  improved  in  late  years.  The  "So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Inebriety  "  was  established 
in  1884.  Only  qualified  medical  practitioners 
are  admitted  as  full  members ;  medical  students 
and  other  interested  persons  as  associates  (120 
Harley  Street,  W.,  London).  At  present  the 
Chttrch  of  England  Temperance  Society  seems  to 
be  the  largest  society  with  609,3  '  9  members,  384,- 
289  of  these  being  juveniles,  and  of  the  remainder 
174,637  being  of  the  total  abstinence  section. 
According  to  Mr.  Nelius,  one  person  in  Eng- 
land out  of  eight  is  a  teetotaler,  but  Mr.  Arthur 
Shadwell,  to  whose  articles  in  ^e  National  R*- 
view  for  Dec,  1895,  and  April,  1896,  we  are 
much  indebted  for  our  facts,  very  much  ques- 
tions whether  this  is  not  a  gpreat  exaggeration. 

During  recent  years  notable  advance  has  heea 
made  in  Great  Britain  along  the  line  of  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Sunday  closing.  Scotland  has 
had  all-day  Simday  closing  since  i8s3-<;4;  Ire- 
land, except  in  the  five  chief  towns  of  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  WaMhnl,  since 
1878;  and  Wales,  since  1881.  Up^^Ajg  pub- 
lic houses  were  open  throughout  jMKnd  tlie 
whole  of  Stmday  except  during  tflmiouis  of 
morning  and  afternoon  divine  service.  In  that 
year,  owing  to  the  disorderly  state  of  mSny  d 
the  London  streets  on  Sunday  morning,  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  metropolitan  police  act  to 
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close  public  houses  from  midnight  on  Saturday 
to  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Other 
cities  followed  suit,  and  in  1854  Patten's  bill  fur- 
ther closed  the  public  houses  on  Sunday  after- 
noon from  2.30  to  6  o'clock,  and  10  at  night  to  4 
on  Monday  morning.  This  has  been  the  law 
■with  slight  modifications  since  that  time.  .  There 
is  strong  public  sentiment  in  England  for  entire 
Sunday  closing.  Such  sentiment  is  also  spread- 
ing in  Canada. 

Irately  Great  Britain  has  debated  several 
propositions,  e.g.,  the  Norwegian  Company  Sys- 
tem. But  no  special  legislative  act  has  been 
passed.  Nevertheless,  the  temperance  move- 
ment is  gaining  rapidly.  The  sentiment  against 
women  bartenders  has  resulted  in  their  remo- 
val in  most  cities.  Licenses  are  not  as  readily 
granted  as  formerly.  Indeed,  Miss  Agnes  E.  Slack 
stated  at  the  International  Congress  Against  Al- 
coholism (Stockholm,  1907)  that  England  had 
reduced  the  number  of  licenses  by  1,000  per  an- 
num for  several  years.  The  case  of  Liverpool  is, 
perhaps,  typical  of  many  other  cities  in  Great 
Britain.  Sir  Thomas  Hughes  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Liverpool  Licensing  Bench  since  1890. 
Under  his  wise  management  the  number  of  fully 
licensed  houses  has  been  reduced  by  200  between 
1890  and  1907,  altho  the  city's  population  has 
increased  by  200,000  during  that  time.  The 
beneficial  enect  of  his  management  is  so  keenly 
appreciated  by  his  fellow  townsmen  that  they 
have  elected  him  Lord  Mayor  (1907). 

On  March  31,  1901,  England  and  Wales  had 
66,973  publican's  licenses ;  on  the  same  date,  1905, 
only  66,239 — *  reduction  of  734,  or  1.09  per  cent. 
Beer  licenses  and  reductions  for  the  same  dates : 
39,286;  28,522;  764,  or  2.6.  Beer  and  wine  li- 
censes: 4,968;  4,845;  i23,or,2.47.  Total  licenses : 
101,227;  99,606;  1,621,  or  1.6.  This  reduction 
was  made  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  1,531,000.  The  total  reductions  be- 
tween 1 88 1  and  1905  were  4,942;  a  steady  de- 
crease distributed  almost  evenly'  over  the  25 
years.  In  addition  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
a  large  number  of  applications  were  refused,  639 
in  1903  alone.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  licenses  in  1906-7  over 
1905-6  was  3,007.  On  the  initiation  of  the  Pro- 
hibitionists and  other  temperance  leaders  several 
bills  have  been  passed  by  Parliament,  while 
others  have  failed.  Among  those  passed  in  ipos 
were  the  following:  Closing  of  Licensed  Premises 
on  Christmas  Days  in  Ireland;  Expiring  Laws 
Continuation  Bill;  Sale  of  Intoxicants  to  Chil- 
dren; the  Registration  of  Clubs  Bill  for  Ireland 
(1904).  The  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  Bill  for 
Scotland  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority;  it 
showed,  however,  that  the  Scotch  are  ready  for 
local  option. 

The  tall  in  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  revenue  from  wine  was  ;£i46,ooo  less  in  1905 
than  1904;  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits 
showed  a  decline  of  j£6 10,000,  the  excise  for  beer 
of  j£42o,ooo.  The  total  decrease  in  excise  and 
customs  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  fell  from  £39,- 
306,781  in  1901  to  ;£34,67o,599  in  1906  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  consumption  of  spirits 
per  capita  in  1900  was  1.09  gallon,  in  1904  only 
0.9s ;  that  of  beer  31.5  gallons  and  29,  Respectively. 
Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  over  the 
question  of  compensation  to  liquor  dealers  whose 
bcenses  are  taken  away. 

The  drink  bill  of  England  and  Wales  for  1904 


was  £140,366,542,  or  £4  3*.  ad.  per  head;  Scot- 
land, £14,804,305,  or  £3  4S.;  Ireland,  £13,816,- 
318,  or  £3  25.  lod. 

The  Temperance  Hospital  in  London,  estab- 
lished 1874,  receives  patients  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  beyond  the  seas;  23,393 
persons  were  treated  during  the  thirty-one  years 
of  its  existence;  its  rate  of  mortality  has  been 
about  7.3  per  cent  on  an  average. 

The  "  United  Kingdom  Alliance  "  has  spread 
temperance  literature  broadcast  wherever  feasi- 
ble. It  is  trying  to  raise  a  fund  of  100,000 
gvuneas  for  better  carrying  on  its  work.  Its  re- 
ceipts in  1905  were  £13,989. 

'There  are  two  particularly  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  movement  in  Great  Britain :  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  people  both  among  working 
men  and  government  circles  who  are  interested 
in  temperance.  John  Bums,  for  instance,  has 
written  a  widely  read  pamphlet  on  "Labor  and 
Drink,"  of  which  nearly  70,000  copies  were  dis- 
tributed in  1904.  The  other  feature  is  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  the  people  to  take  their  enjoy- 
ments in  other  forms  than  drinking.  "The  habit 
of  attending  outdoor  games  is  becoming  firmly 
established,  and  means  less  drinking.  The  cheap 
railway  fares  enable  people  to  go  to  the  seaside 
and  the  country  during  their  holidays ;  they  take 
their  own  "nose-bags'  along,  have  picnics,  and 
spend  but  little  money  on  drinks. 

The  growth  of  various  temperance  orders,  e.  g., 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Rechabites,  toe 
British  Medical  Temperance  Association  (1872) — 
with  a  large  similar  association  in  the  U.  S.  since 
1891 — are  most  encouraging  signs;  as  is  the  en- 
rolment of  large  numbers  of  children  in  Bands  of 
Hope,  etc.  One  of  the  most  important  modem 
movements,  however,  in  England,  is  that  of  the 
Public  House  Trust.  (For  this,  however,  see 
Central  Public  House  Trust  Association.) 
Many  people  in  England  are  studying  the  Nor- 
wegian Company,  and  not  a  few  favor  State  man- 
agement of  the  trade. 

The  English  colonies  are  moving  forward 
steadily,  partly  under  local  option  laws,  partly  by 
a  closer  supervision  and  stricter  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  This  progress  is  a  fact, 
notwithstanding  occasional  setbacks 
owing  to  prosperous  times  or  other 
incalculable  conditions.  The  liquor 
bill  per  head  in  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  has,  under  local  option  since  1882, 
steadily  gone  down  from  £5  4s.  ^d.  in  1881  to  £3 
IS.  $d.  in  1906— a  reduction  of  £2  3s.  in  twenty- 
five  years.  In  Victoria,  under  local  option  since 
1876,  the  reduction  has  been  from  £5  3s.  ^d.  in 
1885  to£3  oi.  lod.  in  1906. 

In  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  Sunday 
closing  is  in  operation  throughout  the  colony. 
Publicans  are  forbidden  to  serve  young  people,  or 
dnmkards  proclaimed  by  the  magistrates;  Maori 
women  may  not  be  served;  and  the  entire  King 
Country  of  the  Maoris  is  under  prohibition  by 
legislative  act  of  the  colony.  In  1881  a  local  op- 
tion law  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  amended 
several  times  since,  e.  g.,  1893  by  the  Liquor  Sale 
Act;  189s  by  the  Liquor  Sale  Act  Amendment 
Act.  All  men  and  women  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  have  the  suffrage,  and  each  electoral  dis- 
trict can  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  three 
fifths  majority  vote  within  its  own  borders. 
Clutha  voted  local  option  in  1893,  and  has  main- 
tained it  ever  since.  In  1902  five  other  districts 
took  the  same  step;  a  number  of  other  districts 
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just  fell  short  of  the  required  three  fifths  major- 
ity, while  thirteen  districts  carried  the  vote  for  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  saloons  by  25  per  cent. 
The  prohibition  sentiment  is  growing  steadily,  and 
it  may  be  owing  to  this  fact  that  New  Zealand 
shows  the  second  smallest  per  capita  consumption 
of  absolute  alcohol,  0.86  eallons,  as  compared  with 
3.04  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  0.71  in  Canada. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the  most  sober 
country  in  the  English-speaking  world  according 
to  statistics.  The  so-called  Scott  Act,  a  prohibi- 
tion measure,  was  passed  in  1878  and  applies  to 
the  whole  Dominion.  It  confers  local  veto 
power  upon  the  various  cities  and  counties. 
Separate  local  option  laws  have  since  been  passed 
bv  nearly  every  province.  In  the  more  populous 
Eiastem  provinces,  comprizing  90  per  cent  of  the 
population,  sentiment  is  constantly  growing  in 
favor  of  prohibition.  The  Province  of  Quebec  has 
had  locatl  option  since  1899;  New  Brunswick  in 
all  but  five  counties  and  one  city;  Nova  Scotia  in 
sixteen  out  of  eighteen  counties;  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  all  counties  and  cities;  Manitoba  in 
many  towns  and  villages.  Aside  from  the  local 
option  law  several  provinces  make  the  obtaining 
of  licenses  difficult  or  impossible  by  requiring  the 
indorsement  of  two  thirds  of  the  rate-payers. 
Ontario  voted  in  favor  of  prohibition  (1903)  by 
a  majority  of  199,749  to  103,548 ;  but  fell  short  of 
the  necessary  three  fifths  vote.   Nevertheless  this 

Erovince  has  progressed  rapidly  in  temperance, 
licenses  in  1874  numbered  6,185;  >ii  ^9°'  only 
2,947.  The  city  of  Toronto  had  530  licenses  in 
1874  with  60,000  population;  in  1907  with  about 
350,000  only  207. 

On  the  Continent  sentiment  in  favor  of  temper- 
ranee  and  total  abstinence  is  growing.     In  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
problem  is  being  partially  solved  by 
EuroDa      ^^^  Gothenburg  system,  or  State  con- 
'^      duct  of  the  liquor  traffic.     (For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  benefits  claimed  for 
this  by  its  advocates  and  the  faults  charged  by  its 
opponents,  see  Norwegian  Company  System.) 

In  France  and  Germany  a  number  of  medical 
and  scientific  bodies  of  the  highest  and  most  con- 
servative authority  have  made  utterances  as  to 
the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Influential  periodicals  in  France,  like  the  review 
Science  Franfaise,  Le  Temps,  and  bodies  like  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  have  taken  up  the 
fight  against  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  In 
Germany  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  utterances 
was  the  publication  in  the  Deutsche  Versickerungs- 
Zeitung,  of  Berlin,  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Brendel, 
delivered  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Munich  (March  28, 1894),  in  which  insurance  com- 
panies are  warned  that  their  risks  are  dangerously 
increased  by  alcoholism — drink  always  shortening 
life.  Similar  statements  have  been  made  since 
with  increasing  frequency  and  authority,  e.  g., 
by  Dr.  Zacher,  the  director  of  the 
GemiaBT  I™P*rial  Statistical  Department,  in 
'  1 906.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  department  had  11,418,446  peo- 
ple insured  in  the  division  for  sickness,  18,376,000 
m  that  of  accidents,  and  13,756,400  in  that  of  old 
age.  Statements  of  the  director  are,  therefore, 
based  both  on  wide  observation  and  accurate  in- 
formation .  Dr.  Zacher  says  in  "  Social  Progress ' ' 
(1906),  pp.  36  and  37: 

The  continued  and  detailed  statistic*  of  the  working  men's 
inaunnce  have  demonstrated  that  alcoholism,  tliat  is,  the  ex- 


cessive consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks,  leads  to  i 
exposure  to  sickness,  accident  and  invalidity,  conseqnently 
increasing  mortality.  Moreover,  people  addicted  to  alooliol 
readily  contract  diseases  of  all  sorts,  convalesce  sknrer,  and 
are  prone  to  relapse,  while,  on  the  other  hand.  t}ie  membeis 
which  abstain  from  such  excesses  are  far  less  exposed,  aod 
their  recoveries  are  surer  and  more  rapid.  It  is  certain  that 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  tends  not  only  to  largely  tncicaae  the 
liability  to  accidents  and  unfavorably  influences  their  conse- 
quences, but  also  promotes  and  spreads  the  national  rti<rase 
of  tuberculosis. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  interest  in  tem- 
perance Dy  governmental  and  scientific  circles, 
that  the  old  private  temperance  societies  have 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life  and  new  ones  have 
been  founded.  Some  of  these  societies  began  to 
agitate  gainst  brandj  in  1842,  Beer  was  con- 
sidered harmless.  Since  the  consumption  of 
both  increased,  the  Verein  gegen  den  Mtssbranch 
eeisiiger  Geiranke  began  a  strong  agitation  in  be- 
half of  temperance  m  the  eighties,  and  kept  it 
up  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  Dr.  J. 
Waldschmidt,  its  president.  This  society  num- 
bered 20,000  in  1906  and  had  an  income  of  45,491 
marks  in  1904.  The  Good  Templars  are  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  north,  particularly  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  Blue  Cross  Society  in 
the  south.  The  Centralverband  zur  Bekantpfung 
des  Alkolismus  is  a  total  abstinence  society  with 
a  small  but  gprowing  membership.  How  badly 
work  of  this  land  is  needed  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  many  rural  districts  a  public 
house  exists  for  less  than  200  people. 

Austria  has  a  "Verein  gegen  Trunksadit" 
since  1884.  Its  activity  has  been  directed  dbiefly 
along  the  line  of  instruction  by  means  of  pam- 
phlets and  lectures  in  different  languages.  Since 
1893  it  issues  jointly  with  a  similar  society  in 
Saxony  a  monthly,  VolksgesundkeiL 

Autria  "^^^  society  has  established  branches 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  aims  at 
reaching  the  different  nationalities. 
The  total  abstinence  society  of  the  Slovenes,  for 
instance,  has  350  members.  The  Austrian  Women 
Abstinence  Society  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  temperance  library  in  Vienna  and  opening  a 
temperance  restaurant  in  1905.  A  significant 
feature  of  the  movement  in  Austria  is  the  high 
scientific  character  of  its  leaders:  some  of  the 
foremost  physicians,  e^g.,  Dr.  Pfich,  Dr.  Muller, 
Dr.  Frdhhch,  and  Dr.  Wlassak,  of  Vienna,  being' 
among  them.  Hungary  has  a  similar  society.  The 
delegation  from  Austria-Hungary  at  the  con- 
gress in  Stockholm  (1907)  numbered  75. 

The  first  Belgian  temperance  society  was  or- 
ganized about  1850  at  Brussels.  In  1879  the 
Association  beige  contre  I'abus  des  boissons  o/cixv 
liques  was  founded.  It  took  the  title  of  Ligiu 
patriotique  contre  I'alcoolisme  in  1884.  The  first 
abstinence  organization  was  formed 

BelsliUB  '"  '^^^  **  Saint-Trond.  In  1889  a 
*^  society  among  small  children  and 
school  children  was  formed.  In 
1890  the  government  voted  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  65,000  francs  for  controlling  alcoholism. 
The  Ligue  had  (1903)  37  branches  with  3,000 
members  and  3,550  adherents.  The  branches 
are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  among 
both  the  French  and  Flemish  people :  it  has  sec- 
tions for  women  nearly  in  every  branch.  In  1 905 
the  "  Soci^tfe  Scolaires  de  Temperance  "  were  rep- 
resented in  2,318  communes,  3,208  schools,  with 
65,151  mefhbers  in  primary  schools — out  of  a  to- 
tal 113,714  boys ;  1 ,068  schools  for  older  boys  had 
a  membership'  of  27,876.  The  total  number  of 
boys  who  have  taken  the  pledge  since  the  in- 
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auguration  of  the  society  is  333,657.  The  re- 
markable fact  about  the  temperance  societies 
among  school  children  is  their  being  subsidized 
by  the  oonununes  to  the  extent  of  3,333  francs. 
In  a  number  of  departments  sections  for  girls 
have  been  formed.  In  1905  they  numbered  1J2 
in  primary  schools,  with  8,781  girls,  and  37  in 
schools  for  older  girls,  with  i ,  286  members.  There 
were,  moreover,  164  sections  for  girls  who  had 
graduated,  with  8,786  members.  'Diere  are  other 
organizations  for  minors — 18  in  all,  with  67a 
branches  and  54,967  abstinent  members  of  four- 
teen years  or  under.  They  are  subsidized  by  the 
government  to  the  extent  of  nearly  7  3,000  francs. 
This  is  certainly  a  creditable  showing  and  has 
received  much  governmental  support,  with 
marked  results. 

Table  SHownia  Cohsdiiptiom  or  Bbbk,  Wihs,  and  Al- 
cohol' PER   Inhabitant 
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A  national  congress  was  held  in  Paris  (Sept., 
IQ03)  for  the  discussion  of  means  and  ways  to 
obviate  the  dai!ger  arising  to  the  nation  from  in- 
temperance. The  congress  advocated 

_^^  temperance  rather  than  abstinence. 
It  favored  the  school  as  an  t^nt  in 
behalf  of  temperance  by  means  of  in- 
struction on  the  effects  of  alcohol,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  government  monopolize  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  in  order  to  suppress  the  low  taverns 
(cabarets),  and  in  general  regulate  the  traffic. 

There  was  great  need  of  such  a  congress,  since 
France  leads  the  list  in  the  annual  per-capita 
consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  with  3.73  gallons. 

There  are  a  number  of  temperance  societies; 
the  leader  is,  however,  the  Ligue  NationaU  contre 
I'alcoolistHe,  formerly  called  Sociiti  Franfaise  de 
.  Tempirance.  It  was  founded  in  1872.  This 
society  is  tacitly  acknowledged  as  a  clearing- 
house on  questions  pertaining  to  the  sale  and  con- 
stimption  of  liquor  in  France.  It  is  a  temperance 
organization,  not  a  teetotal;  but  welcomes  all  the 
various  means  for  restricting  the  sale  and  dimin- 
ishing the  consumption  of  liquor;  its  principal  in- 
fluence is  on  legislation.  The  Ligue  holds  con- 
ferences, prints  and  spreads  literature,  and  issues 
an  excellent  monthly  which  keeps  in  touch  with 
all  questions  and  problems  in  its  domain.  The 
Union  Franfaise  antialcoolique  has  about  1,500 
local  societies,  chiefly  in  primary  schools,  with  the 
motto:  ''Prohibition  01  distilled  liquors."  The 
A  ssociation  de  la  Jeunesse  tempirante  has  inscribed 
the  salvation  of  children  from  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  its  banner,  and  has  grown  from  aoo 
"adherents"  in  i896---the  year  of  its  foundation 
— to  2,000  in_  1904.  It  holds  conferences  in 
schools,  establishes  local  societies,  and  issues  a 
monthljr.  La  Jeunesse.  The  Lipu  antiaUoolique 
dates  since  1896,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  asylums  for  inetniates,  and 
with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol.  Its  paper.  La  Prosperitf,  stands  for  tee- 
totalism.     By  its  efforts  a  total  abstinence  soci- 


ety was  organized  among  railway  employees  in 
1901. 

The  Croix  Bleue  draws  its  members  chiefly 
from  the  Protestants  of  Prance,  while  the  Crotx 
Blanche  endeavors  to  interest  the  Roman  clergy 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  these  various  societies  the  govern- 
ment has  been  induced  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  French  military  canteens. 

In  botia  chambers  groups  have  been  formed 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  enactment  of  existing, 
and  the  promotion  of  new,  legislation. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  private  temperance  so- 
cieties are  doing  what  they  can  in  the  way  of 
creating  diversions  and  preventing  temptation 
by  the  establishment  of  restaurants  free  from 
alcohol,  e.  g.,  in  Versailles,  Bordeaux,  Paris  (the 
latter  since  1898).  The  interest  in  the  temper- 
ance movement  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Prance  had  eighteen  representatives  at  Stock- 
holm in  1007. 

Finland  is  ripe  for  prohibition;  the  Diet  has 
passed  a  law,  but  the  czar  has  refused  to  give  his 
consent. 

Italy  has  a  per-capita  consumpttion  of  2.40  gal- 
lons of  absolute  alcohol.  Drinking  is,  however, 
on  the  decrease. 

Table  showing  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head 
in  gallons: 


Year 

Wine 

Spirits 

Year 

Wine 

Spirits 

1886 

««90 

a7.o« 
ao.90 

0.317 
0.315 

•894 

»89J 

16.94 
16.7a 

o.a7t 
0.264 

There  is  a  tempemnce  society  which  sent  four  delegates  to 
Stockholm. 

The  drinking  of  vodka  or  brandy  is  a  national 
evil  in  Russia,  which  forced  the  government  to 
take  action  in  1804.     A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  czar  to  investigate  the  drink 
Bouia      ^^'  *°^  propose  remedies.     When 
the  report  was  received  an  ukase  was 
published  to  the  effect  that,  begin- 
ning Jan.  I,  1895,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
vodka  and  beer  would  be  under  the  supervision 
of  an  i/nperial  committee.     There  was  thus  a 

fovemment  monopoly  created  at  one  stroke. 
'he  distillers  and  brewers  are  watched  verpr 
closely  as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  their 
product.  A  rigid  examination  is  made,  and  the 
output  turned  over  to  the  government,  which 
dispenses  it  through  its  own  salaried  agents  who 
are  not  supposed  to  have  any  interest  in  the 
quantity  sola. 

The  general  committee,  consisting  of  men 
from  the  best  families  and  high  officials,  was, 
furthermore,  authorized  to  create  subcommittees 
in  every  province  of  Russia;  these  again  had  the 
power  to  enlist  cooperators  who  are  volimtary 
workers  and  do  most  of  the  active  work.  There 
were  25,000  cooperators  in  1900,  working  in  con- 
junction with  forty-five  departmental  com- 
mittees. Each  of  the  latter  receives  about  50,000 
rubles  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
hospitals  for  inebriates,  assisting  voluntary  tem- 
perance societies,  spreading  knowledge,  and 
creating  diversions.  In  1898  the  forty-five  com- 
mittees had  established  1,713  tea-houses  and  res- 
taurants, 744  lecture  halls  and  libraries,  501  con- 
cert halls,  91  popular  theaters;  arranged  4,658 
conferences;  staged  603  plays;  and  managed  445 
grand  popular  f6tes  in  the  open  air.  The  govern- 
ment further  assists  the  temperance  cause  by 
making  the  saloons  as  unattractive  as  possible. 
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The  contributions  of  the  government  to  the  de- 
partmental committees  have  increased  from 
about  200,000  rubles  in  1895  to  1,797,200  in  1*899 
and  3,711,000,  or  $1,500,000,  in  1900. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  is  said  to  be  wholesome;  drunk- 
enness in  Wai^aw,  for  instance,  having  decreased  ao  per  cent 
from  iSgStoigoo.  The  govemmentsold  in  1898  about  ti^s,- 
000,000  worth  of  vodka  and  beer  at  a  profit  of  $15,000,000. 
llie  sain  in  sobriety,  fewer  arrests,  safety  of  life  and  property, 
is  estimated  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  Dt- 
ftndtr.  New  York,  reports  Aug.  j,  1907,  that  a  member  of  the 
Octobrist  Party  of  the  late  Duma,  If.  D.  Chelysheff ,  has  suted 
that  the  dispensary  system  was  demoralizing  the  Russian 
peasantry  by  giving  40  per  cent  alcohol  instead  of  the  weaker 
stuff  of  the  former  tavern-keeper;  that  the  government  at 
first  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  voluntary  temper- 
ance movements,  and  forbade  the  clergy  to  join  them;  that  it 
took  over  the  sale  of  liquor  cmly  because  of  the  revenue,  and 
has  placed  dispensaries  where  the  peasants  objected  to  them. 
This  contention  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  liquor:  117,919,678  rubles  in  1900;  169,143,000  in 
1901;  462,808,000  in  1903;  609,364,980  in  1905;  568,436,000 
in  X906.  This  increase,  in  revenue  has,  however,  two  other 
explanations:  The  gradufil  replacing  of  private  saloons  by 
dispensaries,  and  the  higher  price  charged  for  li<)Uor  as  a  war 
tax  during  that  period.  The  revenue  for  1906  is  nearly  41,- 
000,000  rubles  lower  than  for  1905,  showing  that  the  govern- 
ment iiitends  to  assist  temperance.  If  it  is  alleged,  moreover, 
that  "  the  Russian  peasant  drinks  only  to  get  drunk  "  and  that 
the  government  has  helped  this  unholy  desire  by  its  very  hon- 
esty in  giving  40  per  cent  alcohol  compared  with  the  weak  stu ff 
of  the  saloon-k^peis,  one  should  remember  that  it  takes  more 
drinks  at  weak  stuff  and,  consequently,  more  money  to  get 
drunk  than  on  a  better  quality  at  the  same  price.  The  case 
of  Warsaw  with  its  decrease  of  so  per  cent  drunkenness  in 
five  years  speaks  well  for  the  systdn,  altho  no  one  claims  per> 
f ection  for  it,  or  can  refuse  to  decry  the  drink  evD  in  Russia. 

Spain  was  up  to  i860  a  sober  country;  but  has 
since  been  drinking  more  spirits,  owing  to  the 
adulteration  of  wines.     Its  per-capita  consump- 
tion of  absolute  alcohol  is  2.43  ^al- 
Bvain      ^*"'*    annually.     Lately    the    wide- 
'  spread    intemperante    has    caused 

alarm,  and  serious  notice  is  being 
taken  of  its  deleterious  effects.  The  new  queen, 
herself  an  abstainer,  is  said  to  be  interested  in  a 
reformatory  movement. 

SwiUserland  has  both  temperance  and  absti- 
nence organizations.  The  Blue  Cross  Society  was 
introduced  in  1877,  and  is  a  strong 
Other  organization  with  an  increasing  mem- 
ConntriM  ^*^hip.  Dr.  Farel  is  the  most  prom- 
inent temperance  worker,  particu- 
larly among  the  French  Swiss. 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  still  satisfied  with  the 
Company  or  Gothenburg  system.  It  is  favored 
by  the  temperance  people  and  abhorred  by  the 
total  abstainers.  The  former  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages is  decreasing  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
that  Gothenburg,  for  instance,  had,  in  1907,  the 
same  number  of  saloons  with  150,000  population 
as  in  1870  with  50,000;  they  also  refer  to  the 
small  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the 
rural  districts,  1.5  per  1,000  population.  The 
teetotalers  point  to  the  37  arrests  per  1,000  for 
dnmkenness  in  the  urban  boroughs,  and  claim 
that  the  growth  of  their  societies  with  a  profest 
membership  of  over  400,000  in  1907 — ^besides  the 
numerous  unenrolled  abstainers — is  responsible 
for  the  reduction  of  the  per-capita  and  total  con- 
sumption, while  the  law  has  not  stopt  or  even  re- 
duced drinking  among  the  non-abstainers.  (See 
Norwegian  Company  Systbm.)  The  per-capita 
consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  in  Sweden  is  i  .oS 
gallons  and  in  Norway  only  0,54,  the  lowest  of 
any  civilized  cotmtry,  being  smaller  by  0.17  than 
that  of  Canada. 

Smaller  countries,  e.  g.,  Denmark,  Holland,  are 
also  begiiming  to  be  interested  in  temperance ;  the 


former  having  an  active  society.  Denmark,  for 
instance,  has  a  number  of  local  temperasoe 
societies;  and  the  Danish  branch  of  the  Good 
Templars  has  over  100,000  members.  The  gov- 
ernment grants  financial  assistance  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  temperance  propaganda;  and  private 
enterprise  provides  coffee-houses,  etc.,  to  promote 
the  cause. 

An  item  of  importance  in  the  temperance 
movement  is  the  attitude  of  the  sectilar  press. 
Time  was  not  so  very  long  ago  when  the  abstainers 
and  Prohibitionists  served  as  a  butt 
Tli«  riiM  °^  ridicule  to  daily  and  comic  papers. 
""~  This  attitude  has  changed  materially 
to  one  of  sympathy  in  the  better 
class  of  secular  dailies,  weeklies,  and  monthlies, 
altho  the  large  revenue  derived  from  the  ad- 
vertisements of  liquor  interests  still  holds  many 
of  them  in  bondage.  Many  pipers,  however,  re- 
fuse these  advertisements. .  Sweden,  for  instance, 
has  forty  prohibition  papers  out  of  350;  and 
seventy  other  ioumals  refused  advertisemeots  of 
intoxicants.  In  the  United  States  five  of  the  best 
magazines  notified  the  brewers  and  distillers  in 
1907  that  their  contracts  would  not  be  renewed 
for  liquor  advertising  in  any  form.  All  of  the  700 
papers  in  the  State  of  Kansas  are  said  to  have 
tak^a  the  same  action  some  years  ago.  The  re- 
ligious press  stands,  of  course,  for  temperance, 
and  many  papers  favor  abstinence.  The  number 
of  prohibition  papers  is  ever  increasiiig  in  all 
English-speaking  countries. 

How  completely  the  attitude  toward  alcohol 
has  changed  may  De  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  spring  of  1907  a  manifesto,  signed  by  fifteen 
leading  physicians  of  Great  Britain,  was  published 
in  the  Lancet,  defending  themselves  for  the  pre- 
scription of  alcohol  under  certain  con- 
Oonelnfiou  ^^°''^'  and  cUinung  that  ttie  mod- 
erate  use  of  alcohol  was  beneficial 
to  adults  while  maintaining  that  its 
abuse  was  injurious.  The  manifesto  was  severely 
criticized  in  several  secular  papers,  and  a  counter 
manifesto  published  by  the  "  British  Medical 
Temperance  Association,"  signed  by  J.  J.  Ridge, 
its  honorary  secretary.  In  America  an  answer 
was  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  and  given  out  for  publica- 
tion to  a  newspaper  syndicate,  said  to  represent 
several  hundred  secular  dailies  and  weeklies  with 
5 ,000,000  readers — ^apart  from  the  prohibition  and 
religious  journals  which  publishea  it  entire  or  in 
part. 

The  life-insurance  companies,  too,  have  become 
interested  in  the  question  of  temperance,  and 
some  American  and  British  companies  give  fa- 
vorable terms  to  total  abstainers,  while  several 
companies  with  lower  terms  have  been  established 
for  teetotalers  both  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 

How  wide  the  movement  against  alcohol  has 
spread  became  evident  at  the  "  International 
Congress  against  Alcoholism  "  in  Stockholm,  July 
38  to  Aug.  3,  1907.  Among  its  delegates  were:  a 
Rumanians,  3  Servians,  4  Italians,  7  Belgians,  14 
Norwegians,  16  Americans,  18  Frenchmen,  19 
Russians,  3i  Dtrtchmen,  35  Britons,  31  Swiss,  75 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  150  Germans. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  U.  S.  a  capital  of  Site,- 
270,249  was  invested  in  1896  in  the  liquor  trmrac 
with  about  41,500  people  employed.  This  had 
increased  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $415,000,000  in 
1907.  Legal  regulation  and  prohibition  have 
done  much;  religious  and  moitd  influences  are 
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doing  mofe;  scientific  and  medical  teaching  are 
just  beginning  to  exert  a  powerful  influence.  The 
most  enective  aid  to  temperance,  if  not  to  ab- 
stinence, is,  however,  the  constant  refinement  of 
feeling  and  ttie  creation  of  a  public  opinion 
through  education.  Where  customs,  physical 
erossness,  low  tone  of  morality,  demand  and 
favor  drinking — no  law  will  prevail.  Even  the 
religious  convert  will  ftcquently  backslide,  unless 
his  social  atmosphere  is  changed.  The  only  per- 
manent and  constantly  growing  force  against  in- 
temperance is  the  refinement  of  our  personal 
feelings,  of  our  social  judgments,  and  of  our  moral 
and  esthetic  ideas.  Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

RBrBRBHcas:    Joaepb  Rowntne  and  Arthur  SherveU,  Th* 
Ttmptramt  Probfim  and  Social  Rtform  (1900):  Dtr  Alko- 


koHsmut,  Heft  1,  iao«;  UOsai^intt-Blautr,  1904.  tfos, 
and,  1906,  gmtiuhau  «•  dtr  MkoMfratt;  ExpositioH 
d'Samimit  *t  FHytUn*  tocialis  ou  Palais  d*  la  rngm*. 
Exposition  in  Paris.  loos;  Tkt  AlUamt  Ntws  aitd  Ttm- 
prrattct  Rtforvur  (a  British  weekly)'.  Th*  Ntm  Voice; 
iMitur  Habil  in  Rusiia,  Ontlook  (N.  Y.),  ^uly  13.  looi; 


Ezpooition  in  Pans.  looj;  Tkt  AUianct  Ntws  and  Tem- 

-  •  '     Bnti  - 

, t»o,  O 

Fvtl  Against  AkohoUsm  Abroad, 
1903. 

TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATIOir  BOARD,  THE 
SCOTTISH:  Organized  1901  with  the  object  of 
tmitiag  all  sections  of  the  country  in  an  endeavor 
to  obtain  furtlM£r  legislation  on  the  lines  of  Lord 
Peel's  Report  (it  being  imderstood  that  support 
of  the  boMd  by  societies  and  individuals  does  not 
necessarily  involve  tmqualified  approval  and  in- 
dorsement of  every  statement  and  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  that  report),  and  also  to  strive 
to  secure  the  effective  administration  of  the  li- 
censing laws. 

The  board  has  avoided  identifying  itself  with 
any  political  party;  its  aim  is  to  be  non-sectional 
and  representative  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of 
Scotland  at  heart.  And  to  all  such,  of  whatever 
party,  it  appeals  for  support.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Vis- 
count Peel  is  the  president.  The  secretaries  are 
G.  F.  Barbour  and  T.  Nicol,  41.  Melville  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

TEMPLE,  WILLIAM:  English  economist; 
bom  London,  1638.  Entering  the  diplomatic 
service,  he  represented  England  at  the  court  of 
Brussels  and  m  Holland.  He  sat  in  Parliament 
one  year,  but  in  1680  retired  from  public  life. 
Died  in  1699.  He  wrote,  among  ouier  books, 
"Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands"  and  an  "Essay  on  the  Trade  of 
Ireland,"  in  which,  says  Ingram,  he  mingled  just 
views  and  mercantilist  prejudices. 

TEIfEMEHTS  (for  statistics,  see  Homes,  Own- 
ership op;  also  Overcrowding.  For  meth- 
ods of  relief,  see  Housing;  Municipal  Housing; 
Garden  Cities,  etc.) :  In  this  article  we  consider 
only  tenements  proper,  in  the  sense  of  large  build- 
ings occupied  mainly  by  families  of  the  working 
or  poorer  classes.  We  consider  New  York  City 
mainly  because  here  the  tenement  presents  the 
distinctive  housing  problem.  In  most  other 
American  cities,  like  Chicago  and  Philadelphia, 
while  there  is  overcrowding  with  its  attendant 
evils,  the  working  classes  and  even  the  very  poor 
occupy  small  houses  rather  than  tenements. 
Boston  has  some  of  the  worst  tenements  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  are  few  in  number  com- 
pared with  those  in  New  York.  Cincinnati, 
after  New  York  and  Boston,  has  the  third  worst 
tenements.     (See  Overcrowding.) 

In  (rreat  Britain  the  housing  question  gener- 
ally is  aiso  one  of  small  houses  rather  than  of 
tenements. 


On  the  Continent  most  of  the  larger  cities  and 
Berlin  especially  have  large  barracks  or  tene- 
ments, but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  neither 
so  crowded  nor  so  ill  kept  as  m  New  York.  In 
New  York  City  the  problem  is  undoubtedly  at  its 
worst.    (See  Overcrowding.) 

The  tenements  are  generally  of  five  or  even 
six  and  seven  stories,  built  usually  on  lots  of  zsx 
100  feet,  and  with  three  or  four  families  on  each 
floor.  Many  of  them  are  double-deckers,  with 
100  to  150  persons  to  a  house.  Rents  are  from 
$i>  to  $18  per  month  for  four  rooms,  too  often 
mere  bed  closets,  opening  on  a  narrow  shaft  and 
generally  almost  totally  dark.  In  the  public  hall- 
way opposite  th6  stairs  two  water-closets  often 
serve  futeen  or  twenty  families. 

Conditions,  however,  are  improving.  In  1895 
a  Tenement-House  Commission  was  appointed, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  report  and  of  further  agi- 
tation an  important  Tenement-House  Act  luis 
been  passed,  and  repeatedly  improved  and 
amended,  and  enforced  by  a  Tenement-House 
Department.  The  law  now  requires  each  apart- 
ment in  the  new  tenements  to  have  a  toilet  room, 
determines  the  proportion  of  the  lot  which  can 
be  built  upon,  the  minimum  amount  of  cubic  and 
floor  space  per  family,  the  position  of  fire-escapes, 
forbidding  the  keeping  of  animals  on  the  premises, 
etc.  Much  has  been  accompUshed.  In  two 
years,  according  to  the  report  of  the  department 
(1906),  14,000  houses  have  been  supplied  with 
nre-escapes,  and  9,000  wood  floors  of  old  fire- 
escapes  replaced  with  iron;  28,000  accumulations 
of  filth  and  rubbish  have  been  removed  from 
halls,  cellars,  or  yards;  36,000  defective  plumbing 
pipes  repaired  or  replaced;  4,000  dark  interiors 
have  been  given  light  and  ventilation;  3,000 
school  sinks  and  privies  have  been  removed.  Yet 
vast  evils  remain.  In  1904  363,000  dark  interior 
rooms  were  reported.  Jan.  i,  1906,  there  were 
still  357,000  such  rooms.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1906  1,031  rooms  were  provided  with  windows, 
at  which  rate  it  would  take  eighty-six  years  to 
change  all  the  dark  rooms.  The  department  has 
to  supervise  85,000  completed  tenements,  while 
in  1905  nearly  6,000  plans  were  filed  for  new  tene- 
ments. 
RBrBMNO:  See  HousiHO. 

TEXTILE    HTDUSTRIES    AND    WORKERS: 

Textile  industries  in  the  United  States  employ  a 
larger  number  of  workers  than  any  other  branch 
of  manufacturing,  and  in  capital  invested  they 
are  only  exceeded  by  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. In  i860  the  capital  invested  in  them  was 
$150,080,853;  in  1890,  $739,973,661;  in  1905  it 
was  $1,744,169,334.  (For  statistics,  see  Manu- 
pacturing).  In  value  of  product  these  indus- 
tries stand  third,  food  products  being  first  and 
iron  and  steel  products  second.  The  conditions 
of  the  operatives  in  the  industries  are,  however, 
relatively  low,  owing  to  the  presence  among  them 
of  a  large  population  of  unskilled  female  labor. 
There  were  employed  in  these  industries  in  1905 
493,161  men  sixteen  years  or  over,  and  583,630 
women  sixteen  years  and  over,  with  81,514  chil- 
dren under  sixteen,  a  proportion  and  number  of 
women  and  children  not  approached  in  any  other 
branch  of  manufacturing. 

On  this  account  largely  wages  are  low,  espe- 
cially in  the  South.  (See  Wages.)  In  1905  the 
Southern  cotton-mills  produced  3,346,653  bales, 
the  Northern  3,303,406.  Organizations  in  the  tex- 
tile trade  began  early  and  have  played  an  impor- 
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tant  part  in  the  labor  movement  of  the  U.  S.,  yet 
developed  strong  local  bodies  rather  than  national 
organizations.  The  Spinners'  Union  at  Fall  River, 
at  times,  at  least,  has  been  among  the  strongest 
unions  in  the  country.  A  general  International 
Union  of  Textile  Workers,  to  include  all  except 
the  spinners,  was  formed  in  1881,  but  did  not 
develop  except  in  the  South,  the  New  England 
operatives  mainly  having  unions  of  their  own. 
In  1905  it  had  10,000  members  (15,000  in  1903). 
The  National  Spinners'  Association  of  America, 
formed  in  1858,  was  reorganized  in  1889,  since 
when  it  has  been  steadily  successful. 

In  Great  Britain  the  textile  industries  are  if 
anything  still  more  important.  (See  Cotton.) 
In  1905  the  exports  of  cotton  yam  were  ;£io,- 
317,000  (Germany,  ;£i, 703,000;  France,  £750.- 
000);  of  cotton  piece  goods,  ;£7o,8i7,ooo  (Ger- 
many, £13,208,000;  U.  S.,  ;£6,ooo,ooo;  France, 
;^io,562,ooo);  woolen  and  worsted  yam,  £^,244,- 
000  (Germany,  £3,176,000;  France,  £1,490,000); 
woolen  and  worsted  manufactures,  £19,619,000 
(Germany,  £14,076,000;  France,  £7,361,000; 
U.  S.,  £419,000);  jute  yam  and  manufactures, 
£2,680,000  (France,  £562,000);  linen  yam  and 
manufactures,  £6,340,000  (France,  1 904,  £1,681, - 
000).  (See  Wagbs.)  The  main  English  textile 
labor  organizations  are  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,  organized 
in  1870,  with  (1004)  18,534  members,  and  several 
federations,  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers' 
Association  (1883),  representing  103,181  mem- 
bers; the  Amalgamated  Association  d  Card  and 
Blowing-room  Operatives  (1886),  with  22,420 
members,  and  the  North  Counties  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Weavers  (1884),  with  80,920  mem- 
bers. An  International  Textile  Congress  has  been 
formed,  the  congress  of  1905,  representing  349,165 
members,  of  which  220,515  were  English  and 
60,000  (German. 

THEATE,  CH.,  L.J.:     Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

Labor  in  Belgium,  and  publicist;  bom  in  Li^ge, 
1866.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and 
visited  the  imiversity  there,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  Juris  in  1887.  He  practised  law  for  a 
while  at  the  court  of  appe^.  In  1897  he  was 
called  to  his  present  position.  He  is  in  favor  of 
State  interference,  but  with  as  little  infringement 
of  individual  Uberty  as  possible.  He  is  author 
of  commentaries  on  several  Belgian  laws;  "Lois 
sur  les  RSglements  d'Atelier";  "Lois  sur  les 
Unions  Professionelles";  "Lois  sur  les  Accidents 
du  Travail " ;  also  a  number  of  others  along  similar 
lines.  Address:  Boulevard  MiUtaire,  166,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

THOMAS,  TOHH  LLOYD:  Publicist  and  man- 
ager of  the  "  Mills  Hotels  and  Model  DwelUngs"; 
bom  at  Witton  Park,  England,  April  22,  1857; 
educated  at  Darlington,  England,  and  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Entered  journalism  and  has  written  much 
for  New  York  journals  and  the  American  Press 
Association;  was  editor  The  Constitution,  New 
York,  1890-96;  has  lectured  on  social  questions 
in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 
He  was  secretary  National  Prohibition  Party 
and  National  Constitutional  League  for  several 
years,  and  has  traveled  in  Europe,  studying  the 
subject  of  model  dwellings  and  similar  movements 
for  the  benefit  of  working  men.  He  is  the  author 
of  many  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  on 
municipal  ana  school  questions.  Address:  161 
West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 


THOHPSOH,  ROBERT  ELLIS:  Economist; 
bom  near  Lurgan,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1844: 
emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1S57. 
Graduating  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1865,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1868,  and 
was  chosen  histructor  in  the  university  in  that 
year,  and  professor  of  social  science  in  1871,  and 
transferred  to  the  professorship  of  history  and 
English  literature  in  188 1.  In  1892  he  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  history  and  Uterature  in  the 
Wagner  Institute  of  Science.  He  has  lectured  on 
protective  tariffs  in  various  universities.'  Pro- 
lessor  Thompson  edited  the  American  Presby- 
terian (1866-70);  the  Penn  Monthly  f  1870-81); 
the  American  (1880-91) ;  the  Sunday  Schoai  Times 
(1891) ;  also  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Eneydo- 
pedta  Americana.  He  belongs  to  the  eoonomic 
school  of  Henry  C.  Carey.  In  1 804  was  appointed 
to  the  position  he  still  holds — ^tne  presidency  of 
the  great  Central  High  School  of  Philiidelphia. 
Author:  "Social  Science  and  Natural  Economy" 
(187s);  "Elementsof  Political  Economy"  (iSSa); 
"Protection  to  Home  Industry"  (1886);  "The 
Divine  Order  of  Human  Society"  (1892).  "His- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church"  (1895);  "The 
Hand  of  God  in  American  History'  (looz); 
"  Nature,  the  Minor  of  Grace  "  (1907).  Adaress: 
West  Rex  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  liuladelphia. 

THOREAU,  HENRY  DAVID:  Transcendental- 
ist;  bom  Concord,  Mass.,  1817.  In  1837  he  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  and  returned  to  Con- 
cord as  a  private  tutor  and  a  school-teacher.  He 
became  intimate  with  Emerson,  at  times  an  in- 
mate of  his  home;  he  was  soon  a  characteristic 
member  of  the  new  transcendental  school.  He 
supported  himself  by  teaching  school,  by  pencil- 
making,  surveying,  carpentering,  and  pamtiiig, 
making  every  year  pedestrian  excursions  throu^ 
the  wcKsds  of  New  Hampshire.  Eccentric  in  his 
dress,  manners,  and  mode  of  life;  it  is  said  (tho  it 
is  also  denied)  he  never  went  to  church,  never 
voted,  and  never  paid  a  tax  to  the  state.  In 
1845  he  built  for  nimself  a  wooden  hut  in  the 
woods  by  Walden  Pond,  and  continued  to  live 
there — a  cultured  hermit — ^for  two  and  a  half 
years.  After  1849  he  lived  at  home  with  his 
parents  and  sister  in  Concord.  In  1859  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  John  Brown,  and  was  so 
influenced  by  him  as  to  devote  his  life  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  He  combined  high  cultuie 
with  the  quick  instincts,  discernment,  and  k>ve  of 
nature  of  an  Indian;  a  scornful  enemy  of  every 
custom  not  based  upon  nature,  reason,  and  mo- 
rality. Died  in  i86a.  He  kept  a  voluminous 
journal  emd  wrote  many  essays,  from  which  large 
selections  have  since  been  published.  Author: 
"A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers" 
(1849);  "Walden"  (1854);  "Cape  Cod"  (1865), 
etc. 

THORNE,  WILLIAM  JAMES:  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Labor  Part^  for  West  Ham, 
South;  bom  in  1857  at  Birmingham;  he  lost  his 
father  at  seven  and  had  to  go  to  work  with  a 
roper ;  a  year  later  he  worked  in  a  brick-field,  and 
tned  different  trades,  but  finally  became  an 
efficient  stoker  in  the  retort  house  on  the  drawing 
and  charging  machine.  As  a  consequence  of  a 
strike  he  lost  his  work,  and  tramped  to  London, 
where  he  worked  for  a  gas  company.  In  1S89  he 
founded  the  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and 
General  Laborers,  and  has  been  its  secretary  ever 
since.     He  has  been  on  the  Trade-Union  Partia- 
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mentary  Committee  for  eleven  years,  and  attend- 
ed three  international  congresses.  At  West  Ham 
he  is  a  member  of  the  town  council,  and  was 
deputy-majror  in  1898.  His  constituency  con- 
sists of  various  societies  of  working  men,  chiefly 
Social  Democratic  Federation  men.  Elected  to 
-Parliament  in  1906.  Address:  i  Lawrence  Road, 
Upton  Park,  E.  London,  England. 

THORirrON,  WILLIAM  THOMAS:  Writer; 
bom  Bumham,  England,  181 3;  educated  at  the 
Moravian  settlement  at  Ockbrook,  near  Derby. 
Secretary  to  the  British  Consul-General  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1830-35;  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
London,  1835-58;  secretary  for  public  works  in 
the  India  Office  till  his  death  in  1880.  Author: 
"Over-Population  and  its  Remedy"  (1845) ;  "On 
Labor:  its  Rightful  Dues  and  Wrongful  Claims,  its 
Actual  Present  and  Possible  Future." 

THRIFT  has  been  recently  called  "an  eclipsed 
virtue."  It  is,  perhaps,  ty  many  to-day  too 
much  condemnea,  as  it  was  once  by  most  too 
much  praised.  In  the  period  when  an  unbal- 
anced and  doctrinfure  individualism  prevailed  in 
economic  thought,  the  only  true  help  was  thought 
to  be  self-help.  The  only  abidine  way  to  help 
the  poor  was  to  teach  them  to  help  themselves. 
Un<fer  this  belief  the  virtue  of  thrift  was  contin- 
ually exalted  by  those  anxious  to  remedy  poverty. 
It  was  diown  how,  on  exactly  the  same  mcomes, 
thrifty  persons  could  manage  to  get  along  in 
comparative  comfort,  while  those  without  urift 
could  not  get  along  at  all.  The  inference  was 
that  the  only  way  to  enable  the  poor  to  prosper 
was  to  teadt  ttem  to  be  thrifty.  "A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned";  "Frugality  is  a  vast 
revenue" — these  were  the  lessons  taught.  It 
was  shown  how  wise  and  prudent  it  was  to  save 
and  stint,  and  then  invest  one's  small  savings, 
and  so  graduallv  acquire  a  competence,  or  at  least 
provision  for  old  age  or  a  rainy  day.  Penny  sa- 
vings-banks, post-office  savings-banks,  various 
provident  iniistittttions  were  founded  to  encourage 
thrift. 

On  the  other  hand,  extreme  Socialists  and 
trade-iwionists  have  been  wont  to  condemn 
thrift.  Many  Socialists  argue  that  the  laborer 
nnder  competition  can  only  get  a  living,  and 
that  if  by  thrift  he  is  enabled  to  live  cheaper,  he 
will  simply  be  enabled  to  work  for  lower  wages. 
Tntde-unionists  put  the  same  view  usually  thus: 
"Wages  depend  on  the  standard  of  living.  The 
laborer  gets,  as  in  all  cases  of  value,  just  what  it 
costs  to  produce  him.  Cheap  laborers  make  low 
wages.  As  thrift  means  cheap  living,  it  is  an  evil 
to  the  laborers  as  a  class,  tho  it  may  enable  one 
who  practises  it  to  get  the  advantage  of  his  fel- 
lows.'' 

Mr.  Hyndman,  before  the  British  Labor  Com- 
mission, argued  that  to  accumulate  money  in  any 
way  is  to  accumulate  orders  on  other  men  s 
Ia1x>rs,  and  not  to  benefit  the  class  who  so  save. 
All  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  he 
Iwldj  by  making  them  small  capitahsts,  and  in- 
tensifying competition,  increases  the  evil  ("Min- 
utes of  Evidence  Digest,"  p.  13).  According  to 
Bfr.  Bax:  "To  the  Socialist  labor  is  an  evu  to 
be  minimized  to  the  utmost.  The  man  who 
works  at  his  trade  or  avocation  more  than  neces- 
nty  compels  him,  or  who  accumulates  more  than 
he  can  enjoy,  is  not  a  hero,  but  a  fool"  ("The 
Religion  of  Socialism,"  p.  94).  According  to 
John  Bums,  before  the  Trade-Union  Congress  at 


Norwich,  "Thrift  was  invented  by  capitalistic 
rogues  to  beguile  fools  to  destruction"  (Report, 
P- JS)- 

The  balanced  view  between  these  extremes 
of  praising  thrift  as  the  one  thing  needful  to 
prosperity  and  of  condemning  it  as  an  evil,  is  to 
show  that  there  is  truth  on  both  sides.  Self- 
help  is  not  the  only  necessary  help.  Coopera- 
tion is  necessary.  Thrifty,  competing  individ- 
uals may  lower  their  wages  by  thrift;  but  thrifty 
cooperation  or  socialism  will  not  lower  wages,  and 
yet  will  save  much  for  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. The  rich  as  a  class  are  much  more  thrifty 
than  Uie  jxxjr.  Waste  is  never  wise.  The  need 
is  for  a  thrifty  cooperative  community. 

THUhEH,  JOHAHN  HEUTRICH  VON:  Polit- 
ical economist;  bom  1783,  the  son  of  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  became  himself  the  owner  of  a 
large  estate  near  Rostock.  Political  economy 
was  his  favorite  study:  in  1836  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  Der  Isolirte  Staat."  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  debate  how  far  Von  Thuoen  was 
a  Socialist,  but  many  of  the  opinions  to  which  he 
gives  expression  are  of  a  decidedly  socialistic 
natiire.  Von  Thunen's  inquiries  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wages  of  a  laborer  only  cover 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  and  the  interest  on 
the  capital  employed  in  his  bringing  up ;  for  his 
labor,  his  exertion,  he  receives  nothing  but  his 
life — i.  e.,  his  necessary  subsistence.  Von  Thfl- 
nen  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  raise  the  wages 
of  labor  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  bringing  up  the 
laborer,  and  thus  he  advocates  the  better  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  workman's  children,  the 
requisite  cost  bemg  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
need. 

TILLETT,  BEHJAMDf,  was  bom  at  Lower 
Easton,  Bristol,  En^and,  in  i860.  As  a  boy  he 
had  to  shift  for  himself,  and  roughed  it  in  coal- 
pits and  brick-yards  until  fourteen,  when  he 
went  to  sea.  He  spent  three  ^ears  in  the  mer- 
chant service  and  two  years  m  the  navy.  By 
obtaining  employment  as  a  tea  cooper  he  was 
brought  mto  direct  contact  with  dock  and  wharf 
work,  and  experienced  the  evils  of  irregular  em- 
ployment. In  1 887  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
m  organizing  the  Tea  Coopers'  and  General 
Laborers'  Association,  and  later  in  oreanizing 
the  London  dockers.  (See  Dockers'  Strike.) 
Mr.  Tillett  was  elected  and  has  since  been  generaJ 
secretary  of  the  Dockers'  Union.  He  is  a  "pro- 
gressive '  trade-unionist,  has  been  nominated  for 
Parliament  by  the  Independent  Labor  Party, 
and  has  been  chosen  an  alderman  of  the  London 
County  Cotmcil.  Address:  435,  Mile  End  Road, 
London,  E. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS  CHARLES  HENRI 
CH£R£L  DE:  Jurist,  author;  bom  Vemeuil, 
France,  1805.  He  studied  law  and  became  an 
assistant  magistrate.  In  i8;ji  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  investigate  the  penitentiary  system  of 
the  United  States.  In  1835  he  published  his  fa- 
mous "  De  la  Democratic  en  Ammque."  In  1848 
he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In 
1849  Minister  of  Foreign  AfiFairs  for  four  months. 
In  1856  he  published  his  "L'Ancien  Regime  et 
la  R^olution."  He  died  at  Cannes  in  1859. 
An  oppwnent  of  democracy,  he  foretold  its  growth 
in  the  world,  and  became  one  of  its  first  histo- 
rians. We  give  two  typical  quotations  from  his 
book. 
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"Democracy,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  in  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage (vol,  ii,,  chap.  xx.).  "is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures. .  .  .  Manufactures  may  possibly,  in  their  torn, 
bring  men  back  to  aristocracy.  ...  In  proportion  as  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  more  ex- 
tensively applied  the  workman  becomes  more 

btdnstrial    weak,  more  narrow-minded  and  dependent. 

J li...i_     The  «rt  advances;  the  artizan  recedes.     On 

Bamnuu  jd^  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
more  manifest  that  the  production  of  manu- 
factures is  by  so  much  the  more  cheaper  and 
better  as  the  manufacture  is  larger  and  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  more  considerable,  wealthy  and  educated  men 
come  forward  to  embark  in  manufactures.  ...  In  a  short 
time  the  one  will  require  nothing  but  physical  strength  with- 
out intelligence;  the  other  stands  in  need  of  science  and  al- 
most of  genius  to  secure  success.  This  man  resembles  more 
and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  empire — that  man  a 
brute.  .  .  .  Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to  the 
bottom,  that  aristocracy  should  naturally  spring  out  of  the 
bosom  of  democracy.  .  .  .  The  nunufacturing  democracy 
of  our  age  first  impoverishes  and  debases  the  men  who  serve 
it  and  tnen  abandons  them  to  be  supported  by  the  charity 
oi  the  public.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has 
been  said  before.  Between  the  workman  and  the  master  there 
are  frequent  relations,  but  no  real  relationship.  I  am  of 
opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  manufacturing  aristocracy 
which  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes  is  one  of  the  harshest 
which  ever  existed  in  the  world;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one 
of  the  most  confined  and  least  dangerous.  Nevertheless, 
the  friends  of  democracy  should  keep  their  eyes  anxiously 
iixt  in  this  direction,  for  if  ever  a  permanent  unequality  of 
conditions  and  aristocracy  again  penetrate  into  the  world,  it 
may  be  predicted  that  this  is  the  channel  by  which  they 
will  enter." 

De  Tocqueville's  final  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  de- 
mocracy upon  social  conditions  in  America  is  strange  reading 
to-day.  He  says,  in  part,  "great  wealth  tends  to  disappear, 
the  number  of  small  fortunes  to  increase;  desires  and  gratifi- 
cations are  multiplied,  but  extraordinary  prosperity  and 
irremediable  penury  are  alike  unknown.  The  sentiment  of 
ambition  is  universal,  but  the  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom 
vast.  Each  individual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness,  but 
society  at  large  is  active,  provident,  and  powerful;  the  per- 
formances of  private  persons  are  insignificant;  those  of  the 
State  immense.  There  is  little  energy  of  character,  but 
manners  are  mild  and  laws  humane.  If  there  be  few  in- 
stances of  exalted  heroism  or  of  virtues  of  the  highest,  bright- 
est, and  purest  temper,  men's  habits  are  regular,  violenoe  is 
rare,  and  cruelty  almost  unknown." 

TOLMAIT,  WILLIAM  HOWE:  Director  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Safety  Devices  and 
Industrial  Hygiene;  bom  1861  at  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  educated  at  Brown  University  (1883); 
took  postgraduate  work  in  history  and  politics 
at  Jomis  Hopkins  University;  was  for  three  years 
general  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  secretary  of 
the  Improved  Housing  Council,  director  of  the 
League  for  Social  Service  and  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Social  Service  (q.  v.),  and  since 
1907  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  De- 
vices. He  has  been  espjecially  active  in  promoting 
exhibits  in  social  economy  at  various  international 
expositions:  Paris  1^00,  St.  Louis  1904,  Li^ge 
IOCS,  Milan  1906,  Paris  1907,  has  represented  the 
United  States  Government  at  them,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  International  Jurr  at  each,  and 
received  numerous  awards  and  decorations,  in- 
cluding that  of  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur, 
the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  the  Prussian  Crown, 
third-class.  Author:  "History  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Rhode  Island,"  1801;  'Municipal 
Reform  Movements  in  the  U.  S.,  1894;  "Hand- 
book of  Sociological  Reference  for  New  York 
City,"  1894;  "Public  Baths  and  Comfort  Sta- 
tions," 1897,  and  of  numerous  essa\^  on  indus- 
trial betterment.  Address:  231-341  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York. 

TOLSTOY,  COUHT  LEO:  Russian  author, 
social  reformer;  bom  1828  at  Yasnaia  Poliana, 
a  village  and  estate  belonging  to  his  mother's 
ftunily,  and  situated  near  the  city  of  "Toula,  in 
Russia.     His  family  has  been  intimately  asso- 


ciated with  the  history  of  Russia  for  two  cen- 
turies, and  ranks  among  the  higher  nobility.  H« 
studied  at  the  University  of  Kazan,  and  m  1851 
took  a  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus, 
seeing  active  service  there,  and  later  taking  i»rt 
in  the  defense  of  Sebastop>ol.  About  this  period 
he  published  his  first  novels,  including  "Child- 
hood, Boyhood,  Youth,"  "The  Cossacks,"  and 
"Sebastopol."  At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War 
he  made  St.  Petersburg  his  home,  and  became  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  literary  society  there. 
He  traveled  extensively  abroad,  and  on  his  re- 
turn settled  upon  his  native  estate,  became  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  applied  himself  to  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  schools  for  the 
peasants,  now  released  from  serfdom;  he  also 
edited  a  paper  devoted  to  popular  education. 
After  furtner  travel  he  married,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-foiu-,  and  made  Yasnaia  Poliana  his  per- 
manent home.  For  fifteen  years  he  wrote  his 
novels  there,  separated  almost  completely  from 
society,  and  there  his  large  family  were  bom  and 
brought  up.  Djiring  these  years  he  composed 
his  two  greatest  works,  "War  and  Peace  and 
"  Ainna  Kar^nina." 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  and  about 
the  year  1877,  Tolstoy  became  imprest  with  the 
emptiness  of  his  literary  pursuits,  and  b^an  to 
ask  himself  what  the  meaning  of  life  really  vras. 

Making  a  careful  study  of  the  four  Gospels, 
here  at  last  he  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself. 
He  says  ("What  I  Believe,"  also  called  "My  Re- 
ligion," p.  10): 

The  text  that  gave  me  the  key  to  the  truth  was  St.  Matt. 
5  :39,  "  Ye  h;ave  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  tfyefor  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye-rrisist  not 
evil."  The- simple  meaning  of  these  words  suddenly  fiasfaed 
fuU  upon  me;  I  accepted  the  fact  that  Christ  meant  exadly 
what  He  said,  and  then,  tho  I  had  found  nothing  new  all  that 
had  hitherto  obscured  the  truth  cleared  away..w>d  the  tmtfa 
itself  arose  before  me  in  all  its  solemn  impoftance. 

In  his  book  "Life,"  Count  Toktoy  gives  sys- 
tematic form  to  the  theory  of  life  which  he  de- 
duced from  the  Gospels.  He  maintains  that 
man  should  renotmce  the  individual  aims  of  his 
life  and  devote  his  life  in  love  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  thtts  finding  his  life  in  doing  God's 
will — that  is,  in  doing  unto  others  as  he  would 
have  others  do  unto  him,  and  abstaining  entirely 
from  violence.  He  who  enters  upon  such  a  life 
is  really  bom  again,  for  him  there  is  no  death. 
In  "What  to  Do,"  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
Within  You,"  he  ^ows  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  beliefs  have  brought  him.     He  holds  that  war. 

fovemment,   private   property   are   to   be   con- 
emned  as  involving  the  use  of  force;  that  alt 
men  should  engage  m  manual  labor;  that  they 
should  avoid  luxury;  that  all  should  have  an 
equal  right  in  the  land;  that  money  is  an  evil 
thing,   its  chief  end  being  the  en- 
Bli  Tiawi   s^'^cment  of  the  people,  and  that  a 
life  of  complete  chastity  is  the  ideal 
toward    which    men    should    tend. 
His  system  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  philosophy  of  St.  John  with  the  ethics  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Motmt  literally  applied. 

The  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  a'  novel  intended  to 
show  the  author's  rigid  views  upon  nuuriage, 
was  published  about  the  year  1888,  and  was 
strangely  misunderstood,  having  been  placed 
under  the  ban  by  the  Post-office  Department  in 
the  United  States  as  unfit  for  transportation  in 
the  mails.  In  an  article  written  in  explanation 
of  this  book,  Tolstoy  declares  that  eventually 
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love  for  God  and  for  one's  neighbor  should  re- 
place the  physical  relations  of  marria^. 

Count  Tolstoy's  own  life  g^ves  a  fair  example 
of  the  application  of  his.  principles.  He  has 
stript  his  house  of  everything  not  actually 
necessary ;  dresses  like  a  peasant  and  works  in 
the  fields ;  has  also  learned  bootmaking.  He 
confines  his  writing  to  the  elucidation  of  his 
moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  has  published 
many  short  moral  stories  for  the  peasants.  He 
has  become  a  strict  vegetarian,  and  never  touches 
wine,  tobacco,  tea,  or  coffee.  During  the  fam- 
ine of  1891-92  he  and  his  family  did  an  extensive 
work  in  establishing  soup-kitchens  in  the  stricken 
districts.  The  count  has  a  considerable  follow- 
ing in  Russia,  altho  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment in  that  country  makes  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  dimensions  of  such  a  movement. 
He  has  escaped  Siberia  himself  on  account  of  his 
great  international  reputation. 

Tolstoy  has  been  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
many  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  the 
principal  European  languages.  Among  the  Eng- 
lish translations,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, may  be  named  "The  Four  Gospels,  Har- 
monized and  Translated,"  three  volumes;  "My 
Confession,"  "  Ivan  Ilyitch,"  "  Family  Happi- 
ness," "  Napoleon's  Russian  Campaign,  "  Power 
and  Liberty,"  "The  Long  Exile,^'  "The  Invad- 
ers," "  A  Russian  Proprietor,"  "  Where  Love  Is," 
"The  Two  Pijgrims,'*  "What  Men  Live  By," 
"  Master  and  Man,"  "  Work  While  Ye  Have  the 
Light."  Many  of  these  works  are  more  or  less 
autobiographical,  and  even  in  the  novels  there  is 
usually  a  leading  character  who  reflects'  more  or 
less  distinctly  the  personality  of  the  author.  He 
has  also  written  several  plays  and  some  books 
on  education,  but  these  have  not  yet  appeared 
in  English.  Ernest  Crosby. 

TOOKE,  THOMAS:  Economist;  bom  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  in  1774,  the  son  of  William 
Tooke,  the  historian,  and  at  that  time  chaplain 
to  the  factory  of  the  Russia  Company,  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Thomas  Tooke  was  for  more  than 
forty  years  successfully  engaged  in  the  Russian 
trade,  but  is  better  known  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
free-trade  movement.  He  drew  up  in  i8jo  a 
famous  "Merchants'  Petition"  for  free  trade. 
He  founded  the  Political  Economy  Club  in  1831, 
and  promoted  numerous  industrial  and  philan- 
thropic reforms.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
writings  on  currency  and  trade,  the  best  known 
being  his  "History  of  Prices  and  of  the  State  of 
the  Paper  Circulation  from  1798-1856,"  etc.  (6 
vols..  1838-57).     He  died  in  London  in  1858. 

TOPOLOBAMPO :  A  former  cooperative  colony 
situated  in  northern  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  founded  by 
Albert  K.  Owen,  who  had  obtained  valuable  con- 
cessions from  the  Mexican  Government.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  to  develop  the  colony;  its  char- 
ter was  filed  in  Colorado,  and  the  first  colonists 
were  landed  in  Topolobampo  Bay  in  1886.  An 
organ  of  the  colony,  the  Credit  Fancier  of  Sinaloa, 
was  started  in  1885  in  New  Jersey  and  moved  to 
Topolobampo  in  1888,  edited  by  Mrs.  Marie 
Howland,  and  devoted  to  "integral  cooperation." 
.The  colonists  numbered,  in  1892,  446  persons, 
including  150  children. 

The  main  activities  were  the  developing  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  colony,  involving  the 
investment  of  many  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
\Hle_  maia   immediately  remunerative,  industry 


was  a  tinware  manufactory.     Family  life  was 

f  reserved.  Differences,  however,  sprang  up.  A 
ree  Land  Company  was  formed  to  oppose  the 
original  Credit  Foncier  Company,  headed  by  Mr. 
Owen,  and  the  life  of  the  colony  gradually  ended. 

TOSSERS  LAITD  SYSTEM:  A  system  used  in 
Australia  to  keep  the  title  of  lands  in  a  public 
registry,  so  that  a  transfer  of  titles  can  be  made 
easily,  cheaply,  and  safely,  by  simply  recording 
the  transfer  in  the  registry.  It  was  adopted  in 
Illinois  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  soon  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state.     (See  Land  Transfer.) 

TORREHS,  ROBERT:  Economist;  bora  in 
Ireland,  1780.  He  became  major-general  in  In- 
dia, and  was  for  years  in  Parliament,  prominent 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Reform  Bill.  His  views  on 
the  Com  Laws  were  finally  adopted  by  Peel. 
He  died  in  1864.  Author:  "Essay  on  Money 
and  Paper  Currency"  (1812);  "Essay  on  the 
Production  of  Wealth  "  (182 1);  "The  Budget,  a 
Series  of  Letters  on  Financial,  Commercial,  and 
Colonial  Policy"  (1841-43). 

TOTAL  ABSTIHElfCE.  See  Temperance;  Pro- 
hibition; Prohibition  Party. 

TOYWBEE,  ARNOLD:  Social  reformer;  bom  in 
London,  1852.  He  spent  two  years  in  a  military 
college,  then  resided  for  a  year  in  a  retired  village 
on  the  seacoast,  engaged  in  study  and  medita- 
tion. After  this  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
made  a  notable  mark.  In  spite  of  ill  health  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Indian  civilians  at 
Balliol  College,  and  for  a  time  immersed  himself 
in  economic  studies.  Deeply  interested  in  the 
working  classes,  he  went  to  Whitechapel  (East 
London)  and  lived,  devoting  himself  to  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  taking  part 
in  public  and  religious  meetings.  Popular  with 
the  men,  he  felt  called  upon  to  lecture  against 
the  views  of  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," and  the  strain  and  excitement  of  this  ac- 
tion on  a  feeble  body,  worn  by  constant  labors, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  bis  death  in  1883. 
From  the  inspiration  of  his  example  arose  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  founded  in  1884.  (See  Settlements.) 
His  main  work,  published  in  partly  unfinished 
condition,  after  his  death,  is  "The  Industrial 
Revolution  in  England."  Neither  a  Socialist 
nor  a  Democrat,  he  had  strong  tendencies  in  both 
those  directions,  and  opposed  the  doctrinaire 
character  of  most  orthodox  economics,  and  be- 
lieved that  modem  facts  show  the  necessity  and 
value  of  adopting  many  Socialist  principles. 
Deeply  interested  in  Church  reform,  he  desired 
the  harmony  of  Church  and  State,  his  conception 
of  Christianity  being,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  applied 
in  all  directions,  and  in  all  the  attairs  and  re- 
lations of  life. 

TRADE  AGREEMEHTS:  The  term  "Trade 
Agreement"  is  used  to  designate  an  agreement 
covering  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor, 
between  an  association  or  union  of  workmen  and 
an  association  of  employers.  An  essential  part  of 
the  a£^ement  is  the  clause  providing  that  there 
shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  term 
of  the  ag^reement,  usually  one  year,  but  that  all 
disputes  relating  to  interpretation  of,  or  to  mat- 
ters not  covered  by,  the  agreement  shall  be  set- 
tled by  conference  between  representatives  of  the 
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two  associations.  Sometimes  it  is  provided  that 
in  case  these  representatives  cannot  agree  they 
shall  call  in  an  outsider  or  umpire.  The  term 
Arbitration  (see  Arbitration)  is  sometimes  in- 
accurately applied  to  the  trade  agreement,  but 
arbitration  is  strictly  the  reference  of  a  dispute  to 
a  disinterested  outsider,  whereas  trade  agree- 
ments are  nearly  always  drawn  up  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  was  the  arbitration  of  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  in  190a,  when  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  president  drew  up  a  trade  agreement,  which 
the  parties  agreed  in  advance  to  accept  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  term  conciliation  is 
also  often  used  with  reference  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment, but  conciliation  is  properly  mediation  by 
outside  parties  with  the  object  of  inducing  the 
two  parties  to  enter  upon  a  trade  agreement  of 
their  own  framing.  The  principal  trade  agree- 
ment systems  at  present  in  vogue  are  as  follows : 

Iron  and  steel  industry,  between  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  and  such  companies  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company.  The  system  originated  in  1865  and  has  continued 
to  the  present  tinie  with  three  or  four  interruptions. 

Bituminous  coal  industry,  since  1808.  Several  agree- 
ments covering  separate  competitive  fields,  the  principal  one 
being  that  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  ana  Illinois,  be- 
tween the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  different 
associations  of  cool  operators.  Anthracite  coal  industry,  be- 
tween the  United  Jlme  Workers  and  the  largest  anthracite 
coal  producers  since  1902. 

Longshoremen's  agreements  between  the  Longshoremen, 
Marine,  and  Transport  Workers,  and  different  associations  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  of  dock  managen, 
lumber  and  grain  carriers,  and  others.     Since  2897. 

Stove  industry,  between  the  Holders'  Union  and  the  Na- 
.  tional  Stove  Pounders'  Defense  Association.     Since  1891. 
'     Newspaper  publishers  and   International    Typographical 
Union.     Sinoe  1899. 

Railroad  Brotheifaoods  and  nearly  all  railway  systems. 

The  United  Garment  Workers,  United  Brewers,  Hatters, 
and  Cigar  Makers  have  agreements,  or  contracts,  with  indi- 
vidual establishments  granting  the  use  of  the  union  label. 

In  the  building  trades  there  are  many  hundred  local  agree- 
ments, the  bricklayers  having  begun  the  practise  in  New  York 
in  1884. 

Lithonaphic  Trades  Alliance  and  the  Lithographers'  Asso- 
ciation (National)  . 

The  Tlieatrical  Managers  and  the  Musical  Protective  Union. 

There  are  in  addition  very  numerous  local  agreements. 

Examples  of  the  endurance  of  the  severest 
tests  on  these  agreements  are  the  contracts  be- 
tween the  associated  bituminous  coal  operators 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
the  contract  between  the  Lake  (Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Union.  Each  party  to  these  agreements  has  un- 
dergone successfully  the  strain  of  granting  higher 
wages  on  the  one  side  and  of  accepting  lower 
wages  on  the  other.  The  acceptance  of  a  lower 
scale  by  the  bituminous  coal  miners  prevented  a 
strike,  extending  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  IlUnois,  whose  possible  conse- 
quences no  man  could  forsee,  since  it  might 
literally  have  stopped  the  commerce  and  para- 
lyzed uie  industries  of  the  country. 

The  Stove  Founders'  Association,  composed  of 
600  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S., 
has  maintained  since  i8ai  a  trade  agreement 
with  the  National  Iron  Molders'  Union.  This 
contract,  renewed  annually,  has  withstood  suc- 


cessfully the  severest  tests,  both  of  advances 
and  reductions  in  wages,  two  of  these  strains 
having  been  especially  severe.  The  executive 
committee  of  each  organization  attends  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  other. 

The  manager  of  the  Lake  fleets  and  shipping 
interests  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Harry 
Coulby,  recently  said : 

"There  are  no  workers  harder  to  manage  than 
the  longshoremen.  Yet  the  discipline  of  their  or- 
ganization is  so  thorough  and  their  sense  of  honor 
IS  so  high  that,  when  contracts  are  signed,  the 
emplovers  know  just  what  they  can  count  on.  If 
a  new  local  union  attempts  to  violate  its  contract, 
the  national  organization  protects  the  employers. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  steadyiiw  infhienoe  of 
this  organization  and  the  effect  of  its  collective 
contract,  the  business  of  lake  transportatioa 
would  have  suffered  disaster  during  the  past  five 
years."  John  R.  Commons. 

TRADB-UNIOH  BEHEFITS  (see  also  Indus- 
trial Insurancb)  :  We  give  here  a  tabulation 
of  facts.  Those  tor  the  United  States  are  from 
the  New  York  State  BuOeiin  of  Labor  (March, 
1906). 

The  national  unions  belonging  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  made  the  following  expen- 
ditures for  benefits  in  1905 : 

Death  benefits $74s.4*t .  *J 

Death  benefits  (members' wive*) s4.S0e.ee 

Sick  benefits s8*,8T4  ■  t) 

Traveling  benefits 6*,9S9.7i 

Tool  insurance s.i(e.4t 

Unemployed  benefits 8$.ese.7s 

Total tt,S03.3i6.so 

Thb  Railway  Brothbrrooos 

Exclusive  of  street-railway  employees,  there 
are  ten  organizations  of  railway  men  in  tbe 
U.  S.,  of  which  only  three  (the  car  workers,  track- 
men or  maintenance-of-way  emplovees,  and  teleg- 
raphers) are  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Of  the  remaining  seven,  five 
are  composed  of  men  engaged  directly  in  the 
operation  of  trains  and  thereoy  exposed  to  great 
risks,  against  which  they  msure  themselves 
through  the  Brotherhood  itself  or  some  associa- 
tion closely  identified  with  the  Brotherhood. 
The  following  table  reveals  the  magnitude  of  this 
death  and  disability  insurance  at  the  present  time : 


Members  oc 
Brotherhood 

BBHBnCIART  DBPARTmitn 

Brothbrhood 

Amount  paid 
in  benefits 

Number  o( 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Firemen 

36,000 
47.000 
SS.»87 
93,000 
74.539 

•815,000 

x,3«7.Soo 

810,150 

I54.SOO 

i.S45.»j6 

4»J 
S»4 

Switchmen 

Traininen 

>5> 
•.IS4 

Total 

t4.66a,i86 

Great  Britain 

The  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Trade-Unioos 
(1906)  gives  the  following  statistics  for  100  of  the 
prmcipal  unions: 


1900 
1902 
1904 


Unemployed, 

traveling,  and 

emigration 

beiaefits 


;C»63  ,»3l 
414,046 
647.7" 


Dispute 
benefits 


1C149.0S6 
117.976 
116,446 


Sick  and 
accident 
benefite 


£308,900 
340,506 
384,519 


Superan- 
nuation 
benefits 


£180,530 
1 19,096 
»67.39S 


Funeral 
benefits 


£95,655 
95.'96 
95,644 


Other bcnefita 

and  grants  to 

memben 


^4.  ISO 
36.334 
49.«74 


Total 

pended. 

Stand 

working 


£3.6«3.*54 
4.3T*.*S> 
4.6t6,*ta 
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The  total  membership  in  these  years  was  re- 
spectively 1,149,937,  1,153,634,  and  1,127,529. 

In  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  generally 
trade-union  benefits  are  low,  partly  because  the 
State,  particularly  in  Germany,  does  so  much  in 
industrial  iosuranoe,  mainly,  however,  because  the 
trade-unions  themselves  are  relatively  weak,  tho 
cm  the  increase.  In  Germany  unemployed  ben- 
efits are  confined  to  the  Hirsch  Duncker  unions 
and  a  few  Social  Democratic  unions.  In  the 
Hirsch  Dtmcker  unions  members  receive  from  six 
to  eight  marks  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks. 

TRADE-UNIOHISM  (see  special  articles  Trade. 
Unions  in  Great  Britain,  by  Sidney  Webb; 
Trade-Unions  in  the  United  States,  by  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons;  Women's  Trade-Unions  in 
Great  Britain,  by  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell; 
Women's  Trade-Unions  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Miss 
Herron;  American  Federation  op  Labor,  by 
William  J.  Kirk;  Compulsory  Arbitration,  by 
Sunuel  Gompers;  Unionist  andNon-Unionist, 
by  John  Mitchell;  cf.  also  articles  Open  Shop; 
Trade-Union  Agreements  ;  Trade-Union  Bi 
■FITS,  etc.,  etc.): 

We  consider  in    this  article    trade-unia 
other   countries,    and    the    arguments   for^ 
against  other  trade-tmionism. 


I.  Trade-Uiiionigm  in  Variooa  Countries 

(For  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  see  above.) 

In  Prance  all  industrial  organizations,  whether 
of  employers,  t3  employees,  or  of 

yj^_^  both,  are  called  syndicais.  Oi^'aniza- 
tion  of  trade-unions  of  the  English 
type  was  late  in  France.  (For  the 
history,  see  France  and  Social  Reform.) 

In  1884  complete  freedom  of  organization  was 
gained.  In  1890  there  were  1,006  labor-unions 
with  139,678  members,  and  in  1905, 4,625  unions 
with  781,344  members;  ^,176  01  the  unions  were 
federated  in  158  federations.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  unions  were  in  the  building  trades,  followed 
next  by  transportation  and  then  by  the  metal 
trades.  In  point  of  membership  transportation 
comes  first  with  221,683  trade-unionists;  metal 
trades,  90,355;  mining  and  quarrying,  87,166; 
textile  trades,  79,676. 

Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  the  Department 
of  Nord  are  the  main  centers.  French  trade- 
unions  are  more  formally  identified  with  the 
Socialist  movement  than  English  and  American 
unions.  (See  Socialism.)  The  entrance  fee  is 
usually  I  franc,  and  the  monthly  dues  from  50  c. 
to  I  n.  The  Chambre  Syndiccue  Typograpniqu* 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Paris,  foundea  in  1839. 

In  Germany  trade-unions  Uiewerkvereine)  are 
of  various  kinds.  The  old  medieval  gilds 
{Zintfe)  were  abolished  by  various  laws  about 
1800;  but  modem  gilds  (Innungen),  mainly  of 
employees,  and  somewhat  patterned  after  the 
old,  were  developed,  and  were  encouraged  by 
the  government,  which  strictly  controlled  all 
trade.  Trade-unions  proper  date  from  1868. 
Herr  Fritzsche  established  a  German 

n,-—^  Union  of  Tobacco  Workers  in  1865, 
'  and  of  German  printers  in  1866. 
These  were  largely  socialistic.  In 
x868  were  formed  of  this  type  vark>us  trade  asso- 
ciations {Gewerkschafien).  Dr.  Max  Hirsch  the 
same  year  started  a  movement  with  the  English 
trade-union  idea.  He  and  Herr  Duncker  worked 
together,  and  by   1869  had  formed  four  such 


unions.  The  principal  German  unions,  however, 
the  socialistic  Gewerkschaften,  in  fifty-seven  cen- 
tral organizations. 

In  1894,  however,  began  a  new  type  of  unions, 
the  so-calkd  Christian  Trade-Unions,  opposed  to 
the  asserted  materialism  and  socialism  of  the  Ge- 
werkschaften.    (See  Germany,  p.  539.) 

The  following  table  gives  for  recent  years  the 
relative  strength  of  the  various  types  of  unions: 


I  OHop; 
>nBej^ 

br^ 


•899 

1904 

1 90s 

Social      Democntic      tisde- 

unioiu  (Gewerlochaften): 

Central  federations 

S80.473 
15.946 

1,053,108 
30,686 

Total    "Gewertochaft- 

596.419 

•  .073.794 

1.373,539 

Htrsch-Duncker  trade  unions 
(Gewerkvereine) 

Christian  tnide-uniona : 
Affiliated  to  cential  f cdeia- 
tions 

86.777 

1    not 
f  given 

111,889 

107,556 
9»,9»8 

117,097 
[    188,106 

Other 

Total  Christian  trade- 
unions 

iia, 160 
68.994 

307,484 
74.458 

305,303 
144.601 

Other  trade-unions  (non-fed- 
eiated 

Total  of  all  unions 

864,350 

1,466.635 

1,833,343 

The  Christian  trade-unions  are  strongest  in 
transportation  with  83,000,  and  44,118  in  min- 
ing (1904).  They  reported  an  income  that  year 
of  about  1,400,000  marks,  and  expenditures  of 
about  1,009,000.  The  Hirsch-Duncker  unions  are 
strongest  in  the  metal  and  engineering  trades, 
with  47,000.  They  reported  in  1904  an  income 
of  about  1,080,000  mk.  and  expenditures  of 
about  880,000.  The  Social  Democratic  unions, 
which  are  much  the  largest,  had  in  1904  243,626 
members  in  the  building  trades,  117,972  in  the 
metal  and  shipbuilding  trades,  and  105,015  in 
woodworking  trades.  They  reported  in  1904  an 
income  of  some  20,000,000  mk.,  and  expenditures 
of  16,600,000  for  trade  expenses  alone  and  1,120,- 
000  in  industrial  benefits.  These  tuiions  are  now 
rapidly  growing  in  Germany  and  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats are  entering  them,  developing  them,  and 
working  with  them  and  through  them  in  every 
way. 

In  Switzerland  trade-unions  proper  have  not 
been  strongly  developed,  tho  they  are  now  at- 
taining more  strength.  (For  the  important 
Grutlioerein,  see  Switzerland.)  An  interesting 
feature  of  Swiss  trade-unionism  is  that,  owing  to 
an  agitation  in  1886,  a  federal  officer,  called  the 
workman  secretary,  is  elected  every  three  years 
by  a  congress  of  Swiss  labor  societies,  organized 
as  a  federation,  and  represents  the  societies  in 
the  government.  He  is  paid  by  the  government. 
In  all,  the  Swiss  Trade-Union  Federation  had 
(1904)  some  31,137  members,  of  which  21,000 
were  in  printing  and  bookbinding  trades.  In 
1907  it  was  reported  at  the  Stuttgart  Socialist 
Congress  that  Swiss  unions  claimed  about  50,- 
000  members,  besides  some  30,000  not  affiliated 
in  the  central  federation. 

In  Italy  labor  organizations  are  of  very  vari- 
ous kinds.  Some  are  very  ancient.  The  Pious 
Union  of  Journeymen  Printers  of  Turin  dates 
from  17 10.  The  Pious  Institute  of  Silk  and  Felt 
Hat  Maters  of  the  same  city  dates  from  1738. 
In  1 86 1  a  Fratellama  Artigtana  was  started  at 
Florence,  and  is  still  strong.     In  187 1  a  Pat0 
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M  Fratellanza,  or  pact  of  working  men's  so- 
cieties, was  formed  at  Rome.  Both  of  these  were 
under  the  influence  of  Mazzini.  Since  then 
most  Italian  labor  organizations  are  best  consid- 
ered under  the  head  of  socialism.  (See  Italy.) 
In  1902,  however,  there  were  re- 
Drt^-       ported   480,000  members  of   labor- 

ivJIrJi;..    unions,  of   which    340,000   were    in 

**•***"•■  agricultural  unions.  There  were  re- 
ported at  Stuttgart,  1907,  365,000 
members  in  2,657  unions. 

In  Austria  the  history  of  trade-unions  is  iden- 
tified with  the  political  history  and  socialism. 
(See  Austria.)  On  Christmas  eve,  1893,  the 
first  congress  of  Austrian  trade-unions  met  in 
Vienna;  270  delegates  were  present,  reporting 
20,000  members  of  unions  in  Vienna  and  11,320 
in  the  provinces.     (See  Austria.) 

In  1905  there  were  reported  3,111  unions  with 
323,090  members,  of  which  28,403  were  women, 
while  at  the  Stuttgart  Congress  448,000  members 
were  reported  in  1907.  Hungary  had  in  1905 
forty  unions  with  71,173  members.  There  were 
reported  at  Stuttgart,  139,333. 

In  Belgium  trade-unions  have  long  had  a  firm 
hold,  some  of  them  being  descended  from  the  old 
trade  benefit  societies,  but  at  present  are  mainly 
Socialist  societies.  (See  Belgium.)  There  were 
reported  in  1907  100,000  members  in  two  fed- 
erated bodies,  about  35,000  being  connected 
technically  with  the  Socialist  Party.  Sweden  re- 
ported in  1907  144,000  trade-union  members; 
Norway,  3^,000;  Denmark,  78,000.  In  all  these 
Scandinavian  countries  the  trade-unions  and  the 
Socialist  parties  are  practically  different  forms 
of  one  organization.  Holland  reports  about  28,- 
000  members  of  unions;  Spain,  34,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  250,000  trade- 
tmionists  in  Australia.  In  Australasia,  naturally, 
trade-unions  have  followed  the  English  model. 

n.  Arguments  for  Trade-Unions 

The  first  argument  for  the  existence  of  trade- 
unions  is  that  they  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
individual  employee.  For  capitalists  oi^anized 
in  great  corporations  to  refuse  to  allow  their 
employees  to  organize  is  injustice.  Before  the 
gigantic  organization  of  capital  to-day  the  in- 
dividual employee  is  helpless.  Only  by  organiza- 
tion and  collective  bargaining  can  he  at  all  put 
himself  on  a  basis  of  equality  in  dealings  with 
his  employer. 

Trade-unions  are  necessary  to  allow  of  arbi- 
tration, conciliation,  and  responsible,  enduring 
relations  between  workmen  and  their  employers. 
Boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  cannot 
deal  between  employers  and  each  pf  several 
hundred  employees  acting  as  individuals.  In 
England  the  lar^  employers  have  learned  to 
prefer  to  deal  with  strong  trade-unions.  Then 
responsible  bargains  can  be  made  for  a  year 
ahead  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  and 
the  men  and  the  corporation»can  know  what  to 
count  on  in  fixing  their  PHM. 

Says  Schulze  Garvemit^KSocial  Peace,"  tr., 
pp.  248-250):  ^ 

The  more  inteUectiially  gifted  employeis  in  the  most  im- 
portant English  industries  have  given  an  ungrudging  recogni- 
tion to  the  unioiu,  and  comparing  the  present  with  the  former 
state  of  incessant  strife,  they  see  in  the  tiade-union  zqovement 
the  instrument  which  is  to  restore  English  industry  to  the 
He  quotes  David  Dale,  a  prominent  mine- 


curities  that  employers  can  have  for  the  role  of  reason  and  the 
observance  of  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  opeiatires  d 
any  trade  is  that  those  operatives  should  have  among  them- 
selves a  union  strong  in  numbers  and  with  an  able  and  trusted 
executive." 

Says  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall,  in  a  carefully  bal- 
anced estimate  ("Economics  of  Industry,"  bk. 
vi.,  chap,  xii.,  section  13) : 

Little  but  mischief  indeed  oonses  from  a  weak  miion,  ahnns 
ready  to  interfere,  but  seldom  able  to  secure  the  fiuthral 
carrying  out  of  an  agreement,  to  which  its  own  offioeis  have 
been  a  party.  But  a  strong  union,  guided  by  able  and  far- 
seeing  men,  who  have  a  grave  sense  <x  respoostbiHty.  is  found 
to  enable  a  few  minutes'  quiet  conversation  to  settle  innumer- 
able petty  disputes  that  in  old  times  would  have  rawsed  naacfa 
delay  and  worry  and  loss  of  mutual  good  feeling. 

Invention  and  machinery  make  tiade-iuuons 
and  short  hours  necessary.  Muscular  labor  has 
been  replaced  by  machinery  (q.  v.)  in  different 
trades  from  50  to  300  per  oent.  Tliis  process 
is  going  on  oontiniially.  Typesetting  machines 
displace  thousands  of  compositors.  Trade- 
unions  are  often  the  only  bulwark  betw«en  the 
wage-worker  and  terrible  reductions  in  wages. 
They  are  also  the  only  hope  of  steady,  orderly 
solution  of  the  labor  question.  In  trades  where 
labor  is  well  organized  there  are  high  wages  and 
peace  and  hope. 

The  best  ai:gument  for  trade-unions  is  the 
simple  statement  of  what  they  have  done.  Mr. 
Trant,  summing  up  what  they  have  done  in  Eng- 
land, says: 

It  has  been  argued:  Pint,  that  trade-unions  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  wagesaad  reducing  the  number  cf  worUag- 
hours.  Second,  that  these  reforms  do  not  benefit  the  lahoia' 
at  the  cost  of  either  the  capitalist  or  the  consumer:  as.  be- 
tween certain  limits,  it  is  found  that  high  pay  and  tlw  pros- 
pect of  an  early  cessation  from  work  are  sudi  incentives  to 
industry  that  the  produce  of  labor  is  actually  greater  than 
under  a  system  of  long  houn  and  low  pay.  Third,  that  the 
workmoi  have  such  confidence  in  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  union,  that,  after  the  experience  of  '*  half  a  millcnnhun.'* 
they  are  crowding  into  sodetiea,  into  unions,  in  a  greater  latio 
every  year.  Fourth,  that  their  declared  object  is  to  prevent 
strikes  and  substitute  arUtratioos;  and  altho  the  latter  mode 
of  settling  disputes  is  often  proposed  by  the  men  and  refnsed 
by  the  masters,  it  is  seldom  proposed  by  the  masters  and  stifl 
less  often  refused  by  the  men.  It  has  beoi  argued  further, 
that  such  bein^  the  objects  of  trade-unions,  and  such  their 
success  in  obtaming  these  objects,  the  influence  ofthat  suc- 
cess must  be  very  beneficial.  First,  because  (^^  wages 
mean  increased  comforts,  which  are  not  only  a  social  but  s 
commercial  advantage.  High  wa^es  mean  increased  pro- 
duction, also  the  douUe  hlaasing  just  mentioned.  Second, 
because  high  wages  do  iiijMliiuii  enhanced  prieers,  but  the 
contrary.  Third,  becauarthe  principles  of  trade-muooinB 
teach  men  the  prude^flK  denying  themselves  something  to- 
day, in  order  that  tfa^ptay  have  greater  advantages  to-mor- 
row; and  the  dutyflPself-sacrifice,  by  calling  upon  fheiA  to 
contribute,  out  of  tneir  meager  wealth,  toward  the  idlevistioe 
of  the  suiTerings  of  their  fellow  men.  Fourth,  because  trade- 
unions  endeavor  to  obtain  for  the  working  classes  more  leison 
for  recreation  and  study.  Fifth,  because  by  lectures  sad 
other  means  the  unions  endeavor  to  make  their  members  bet- 
ter workmen:  and  by  rules  which  stigmatise  and  punish  the 
idle,  the  vicMB,  and  the  incompetent,  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  worlopn  better  citizens. 

It  is  refliy  di£Bcult  to  conceive  how  an  institution  with  such 
noble  objects,  having  attained  those  objects,  can  be  anything 
butj^ieat  blessing  to  the  community  in  wfaidi  it  is  placed. 


paths  of  peace, 
owner,  as  saying 
as  the  result  of  u 


'Let  me  therefore  declare  emphatically, 
[  and  varied  experience,  that  toe  best  ser 


In  the  U.  S.  trade-unions  have  produced  the 

!  results. 

1.  They  have  shortened  hours  of  toil  from  13. 
14,  and  occasionally  16,  seventy  years  ago,  to  ii> 
II,  10,  and  even  to  8  in  very  many  trades  to^lay. 
This  is  almost  solely  due  to  trade-unions,  and  bu 
not  taken  place  in  portions  of  the  coimtry  or  in 
trades  where  trade-unionism  is  weak.  (See  table 
on  page  1233.) 

2.  Trade-unions  have  mainly  contributed  to 
what  rise  of  wages  has  been  gamed. 

3.  Trade-unions  have  prevented  an  unknown 
number  of  cut-downs  in  wages:      ,  ^  1 , ,- .   .. 

'     o 
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nsibility  of  rail- 
accidents  to  their 
the  hours  of  labor 


4.  Trade-unions  have  gained  in  many  states  leg- 
islation preventing  the  truck  system,  the  locking 
of  foctory  doors  in  work-hours,  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  at  night,  etc. 

They  have  gained  legislation  protecting  the 
life  and  limb  ca  employees  from  unguarded  ma- 
chinery; compelling  the  erection  of  fire-escapes, 
appointing  factoiy  inspectors  (men  and  women). 
They  have  helped  or  led  in  establishing  evening 
schools,  labor  bureaus,  boards  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation.  They  have  caused  to  be  enacted 
laws  compelling  weekly  p^ment  of  wages,  ex- 
empting the  w^^s  of  wiiPs  and  children  from 
attachment,  denning  the 
road  and  other  corporation: 
employees,  above  all  limitl 
of  women  and  children. 

Such  laws  have  not  been  passed  in  all  states, 
nor  are  they  whoUjflBue  to  trade-union  efforts; 
but  they  have  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  been  passed 
where  trade-unions  are  weak,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  it  has  been  trsuie-union  leaders  who  have 
attended  the  legislative  hearings,  collected  the 
~  es,  and  conducted  t^e  agitations  that  have 
1  in  these  laws. 

tie  chief  benefit  of  trade-tmions  is  implied 
I  above,  viz.,  their  educational  effect.  It 
that  good  trade-unions  do  good  and  poor 
trade-tinions  do  harm,  but  good  trade-unions 
usually  come  as  the  outgrowth  of  poor  and  weak 
trade-unions.  Therefore  even  poor  and  weak 
trade-unions  are  to  be  encouraged  and  made 
strong  and  good  as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  Trade-unions  have  been  of  inestimable  use 
to  the  working  classes  as  benefit  societies.-  (See 
Trade-Union  Benefits.) 

m.  Objections  to  Trade-Unions 

I.  It  is  said  that  they  are  tyrannical.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  utterly  democratic.  In  every 
'trade-union,  every  office,  every  rule,  every 
strilffi  is  voted  upon  by  the  members,  and  the 
majority  prevails.  Sometimes  a  union,  after 
voting  to  strike,  empowers  a  walking  delegate 
to  call  the  strike  when  he  thinks  best;  but  the 
decision  to  strike  does  not  lie  with  him.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  an  employer  asks,  an 
employee  why  he  struck,  and  the  man  says  he 
was  compelled  to  strike  by  his  union.  Yet  often 
that  same  employee  himself  voted  to  strike. 
Employees  do  not  usually  tell  their  employers 
when  iJiey  vote  to  strike.  Of  course,  in  a  demo- 
cratic organization,  a  minority  submits  to  a  ma- 
jority, but.  this  is  not  tyranny.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  some  men  do  strike  against  their 
will;  but  if  they  did  not  belong  to  a  union  they 
would  have  their  will  more  crossed  by  their  em- 
ployers, so  that,  tho  in  a  union  a  man  does  not 
always  have  his  way,  he  has  it  infinitely  more 
often  than  the  employee  who  belong^  to  no 
union. 

a.  It  is  said  that  trade-unions  are  led  by  agi- 
tators, whose  salaries  depend  on  getting  up  an 
agitation.  This  occasionally  happens,  but  very 
seldom.  Trade-unions  employ  walking  dele- 
gates for  two  reasons:  (i)  To  attend  to  the  im- 
portant beneficiary  work  of  the  union;  (2)  be- 
cause they  have  learned  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  one  to  represent  them  in  dealing  with 
t^ir  employers  who  is  not  financially  depend- 
ent upon  his  employer.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably necessary. 
'    3.  It  is  saia  that  trade-unions  are  mischievous 


in  creating  useless  strikes.    This  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  mistake.     (See  Strikes.) 

4.  It  is  said  that  trade-onions  lower  the  efS- 
cienc^^M&bor,  interfere  with  personal  rights, 
an^«*ate  violence  by  preventmg  apprentices 
9r  from   learning  trades,   by  demand- 

j^^,      ing  equal  wages  for  union  members 
ITiiioiii  ud  ■"^itlio"*   reference   to   skill,    by   in- 
2j-pjj_        terfering  with  the  employer's  right 
Vnioniiti    *"  employ  whom  he  will,  and  de- 
manding that  he  employ  only  imion 
labor,  and  by  attacking  non-tmion 
labor  in  time  of  strikes. 

To  these  objections  it  is  to  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  cases  of  injustice  on  the  part  of 
trade-unions  do  frequently  happen,  especially 
with  weak  and  newly  formed  tmions;  but  this 
is  not  because  of  trade-unionism,  but  because 
the  members  are  ignorant  and  unwise,  and  there- 
fore have  more  need  of  unions  which  gradually 
outgrow  such  evils.  Says  Professor  Marshall 
("Economics  of  Industry,    bk.  iii.,  chap,  v.,  $  3) : 

la  many  of  the  smaller  onions  then  remains  to  the  present 
day  much  of  the  folly  and  ignorance  and  selfishness  and  a 
little  of  the  violence  of  earlier  times.  But  we  may  trust  that 
those  faults  which  are  not  now  fotmd  in  the  largest  and  best- 
managed  unions  will,  with  the  couise  cf  time  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  disappear  altogether.  It  is  true  that  even  the 
best  unions  do  not  always  act  up  to  the  principles  of  unionism 
as  they  are  expoimded  by  their  most  enlightened  members. 
But  as,  when  dealing  with  the  economics  of  tnde,  we  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  discuss  at  length  the  guiles  of  dishonest 
merchants,  so  when  dealing  with  the  economics  of  unionism, 
we  may  accept  its  principles  as  they  are  put  into  practise  by 
the  moat  enlightened  tinionists. 

As  for  violence  in  times  of  strike  against  non- 
union men,  called  "scabs"  by  the  union  men, 
it  imdoubtedly  often  happens,  but  very  often  it 
is  conducted  by  irresponsible  young  men  or 
boys,  and  sometimes  women,  in  hate,  or  in  spirit 
of  mischief,  and  is  not  conducted  by  the  tmion- 
ists.  The  violence  against  property  in  case  of 
strike  is  almost  wholly  committed,  not  by  union- 
ists, but  by  the  hoodlums  that  infest  most  large 
cities,  and  are  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  attack 
the  representatives  of  capital.  Most  trade-unions 
are  careful  to  protect  property,  knowing  it  for 
their  interest  m  the  long  run.  (See  Strikes; 
Open  Shop;  Unionist;  Non-Unionist.) 

Of  the  complaint  that  trade-unionists  demand 
equal  wages  for  workmen  good  and  bad,  Mr. 
Trant  says  (as  above) : 

That  unions  force  masters  to  pay  bad  workmen  the  same 
wages  as  good  workmen  is  not  true,  and  the  very  idea  would 
be  scouted  by  all  sensible  unionists.  The  notion  that  such  is 
the  case  is.  however,  very  general.  .  .  .  True,  the  unions 
sometimes  agree  upon  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  but  this  is 
quite  another  thing.  If  a  man  be  not  worth  that  minimum 
no  employer  need  employ  him.  while  if  he  be  a  man  of  supe- 
rior sk^ll,  or  extraordinary  working  ability,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  wages  an  employer  may  zeel  inclined  to  give 
him.  Of  couise,  where  wa^es  are  paid  by  the  day,  a  uniform 
rate  naturally  springs  in  existence. 

Ruskin  advocates-  eqtial  wages.  He  says 
("Unto  This  Last,"  Essay  i): 

"Pay  good  and  bad  workmen  alilm  7"  Certainly.  Thedif- 
ference  between  one  prelate's  sermons  and  his  successor'*— 
or  between  one  physician's  opinion  and  another's — is  far 
greater,  as  respects  the  qualities  of  mind  invol-ved,  and  far 
more  important  in  result  to  you  personally,  than  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad  laying  of  bricks  (tho  that  is 
greater  than  most  people  suppose).  Yet  you  pay  -with  equal 
fee.  contentedly,  the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon  your  soul, 
and  the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon  your  body;  much  more 
may  you  pay,  contentedly,  with  equal  fees,  the  good  and  bad 
workmen  uix>n  your  house.  

"Nay,  but  I  choose  my  physician  and  (?)  my  clergy lUMi, 
thus  indicating  my  sense  of  the  quality  of  their  work.  '  By 
aU  means,  also,  choose  your  bricklayer;  that  is  the  proper  re- 
ward of  the  good  workman  to  be  "  chosen."  The  natural  and 
right  system  respecting  all  labor  is,  that  it  should  be  paid  at  a 
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fixt  i»te.  but  the  good  workman  employed,  and  the  bad  work-  others  (1906) ;  TmU-UnioiUsmand  LcAorPrcbUms.  by  J.  R. 

man  unemployed.     The  false,   unnatural,   and   destructive  Commox>svidotbenU90S)'.litsloryaflluAmtricauLMcr 
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man  unemployed.  The  false,  unnatural,  and  destructive 
system  is  wnen  the  bad  workman  is  allowed  to  offer  his  work 
at  half  price,  and  either  take  the  place  of  the  good,  or  force 
him  by  his  competition  to  work  for  an  inadequate  sum. 

Says  the  late  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  (q.  v.),  of 
Oxford,  concerning  trade-unions: 

I  confess  to  at  one  time  bavins  viewed  them  suspiciously: 
but  a  long  study  of  the  history  of  labor  has  convinced  me  that 
they  are  not  only  the  best  friends  of  the  workman,  but  the 
best  agency  for  tne  employer  and  the  public;  and  that  to  the 
extennon  of  these  associations  political  economists  and  states- 
men must  look  for  the  solution  of  some  among  the  most  press- 
ing and  difficult  problems  of  our  times. 

5.  One  objection  is  brought  against  trade- 
tmions  from  a  very  different  quarter  from  those 
we  have  considered  above.  They  are  declared 
by  some  socialistic  reformers  to  be 
reactionary  and  useless.  This  ob- 
jection, as  far  as  it  applies  to  trade- 
unions,  is  usually  brought  by  young 
and  Utopian  middle-class  Socialists 
who  know  very  little  about  what 
trade-unions  are  doing.  Few  work- 
ing-class Socialists  object  to  trade-unions.  But 
very  many  working-class  Socialists  do  attack, 
and  that  bitterly,  the  trade-union  leaders.  They 
say  trade-unions  are  necessary  to-day,  but  can- 
not really  solve  the  Labor  movement ;  that  only 
socialism  can  do  that;  and  that  the  main  use  of 
the  trade-tmion  ought  to  be  to  educate  the  work- 
ers toward  socialism.  This,  they  say,  the  trade- 
union  leaders  prevent  because  it  is  for  their  in- 
terest to  magnify  the  organizations  which  give 
them  a  living.  Those  trade-unionists  who  refuse 
to  join  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  they  brand  as 
traitors  to  labor. 

The  trade-union  leaders,  however,  even  those 
who  do  accept  the  ideals  of  socialism  as  their 
ultimate  aim,  being  usually  men  of  some  years 
of  experience,  know  that  socialism  at  the  ^lest 
can  come  but  slowly.  They  have  seen  workmg- 
class  political  movements  and  labor  parties  come 
and  go.  To  identify  trade-unions  as  organiza- 
tions with  such  political  movements,  they  be- 
lieve, would  endanger  the  only  organizations 
that  are  protecting  labor  interests  to-day  for  at 
the  best  questionable  and  vague  hopes. 
Traob-Unions,  1907 
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TRADE-UIflOllISM  m  THE  UHITED  STATES: 

The  history  of  American  trade-unions  may  be 
divided  into  five  periods:  (i)  A  formative  period 
reaching  down  to  about  1840,  and  including 
the  early  ten-hour  movement.  (3)  A  period 
of  guiet  growth  on  trade-union  lines,  accom- 
panied by  a  wave  of  Fourierite  socialism  in  the 
country,  and  then  the  concentration  of  all  in- 
terest m  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  ending  in  1 865. 
(3)  A  period  of  active  effort  on  trade-union  lines, 
reaching  to  1878.  (4)  A  period  of  great  strikes  and 
efforts  at  general  organization,  hke  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  ctdminating  in  1886.  (5)  The  present 
period  of  the  dominance  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

The  beginnings  of  American  trade-unionism 
are  not  loiown  with  definite  accuracy.  A  so- 
called  strike  of  joumeytnen  bakers  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  New  York  City  in  1 741,  but  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  and  01  thie  court  records 
indicates  that  this  was  probably  a  combination  of 
small  master  bakers  with  the  object  of  nullifying 
a  municip^  ordinance  regulating  the  weight  and 
price  of  bread.  The  first  oigamzation  along  the 
lines  of  wag^-eamers  of  which  we  have  any  defi- 
nite record  is  that  of  the  journeymen  printers  of 
New  York  in  1776,  when  they  made  a  demand  for 
an  increase  of  wa^s,  and  this  being  refused,  a 
strike  was  called,  liie  strike  proved  successful 
and  the  association  ceased.  In  Philadelphia  in 
1786  em  attempt  by  the  employers  to  reduce 
wages  to  $5.83}  a  week  was  made  the  occasion 
for  calling  the  trade  together.  Twenty-six 
printers  signed  the  document,  pledging  them- 
selves to  mutual  support  in  case  of  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  on  accotmt  of  refusing  to 
work  for  less  than  $6  per  week. 

The  journeymen  oordwainers  of  Philadelphia 
had  an  organization  as  early  as  1793;  and  the 
first  trial  01  journeymen  for  conspiracy  took  place 
in  Philadelphia  in  1806,  the  union  in  question 
being  a  successor  of  this  one  which  had  been 
organized  in  1793.  The  typographical  tmions 
had  developed  considerable  strength,  especially 
in  New  York  and  Washington.  The  first  strike  <n 
sailors  occurred  in  New  York  in  1803.  Prior  to 
1827  most  of  the  organizations  in  the  several 
trades  were  secret  in  character,  but  the  period 
1837-37  marks  their  emergence  into  open  or- 
ganizations based  upon  the  principle  of  quitting 
work  under  a  joint  agreement  in  order  to  com- 
pel acquiescence  to  demands.  This  period  is 
therefore  the  real  beginning  of  trade-unionism. 
Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  while  England  is 
considered  the  home  of  trade-unionism,  the  dis- 
tinction belongs  to  Philadelphia.  Modem  trade- 
unionism,  as  an  industrial  and  political  force, 
began  with  the  coming  together  of  previously 
existing  societies  from  &e  several  trades  to  form 
a  central  body  on  the  representative  principle. 
Working  by  themselves,  these  isolated  societies 
could  accomplish  but  little  in  the  face  of  hos- 
tile governments  and  employers.  Conse<iuentIy, 
they  inclined  to  secrecy  or  to  cloak  their  move- 
ments  under  the  garb  of  friendly  benefits.  But 
when  they  formed  a  representative  body,  they 
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came  out  in  the  open,  they  encouraged  each  other 
in  the  spirit  of  aggressiveness,  they  greatly  in- 
creased their  membership,  they  organized  the 
workmen  in  trades  previously  unorganized.  This 
was  the  real  beginnmg,  not  only  of  trade-unions, 
but  even  of  the  term  "trades'  union."  For  the 
term  indicated  originally  not  a  union  in  a  trade, 
but  a  union  of  trade  ' ' societies."  The  latter  was 
the  usual  name  of  the  isolated  o^anizations. 
The  general  public,  however,  which  first  came  to 
know  them  and  to  take  alarm  when  these  societies 
joined  themselves  in  a  union  of  trades,  transferred 
the  name  of  the  representative  body  to  the  pri- 
mary body.  So  that  at  the  present  time  what 
'wa^  originally  a  trades'  union  has  sought  other 
names,  such  as  Central  Labor- Union,Traaes  Coun- 
cil. Trades  Assembly,  or  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  first  trades'  union  in  England  was  that  of 
Manchester,  organized  in  1829,  altho  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  attempt  to  oi]ganize  one  in  1824. 
But  the  first  one  in  America  was  the 
Tomutioii  Mechanics'  Union  of  Trade  Associa- 
7«Tiod      ^ioas,  organized  in  Philadelphia  in 
1827,  two  Years  earlier.    The  name 
came  from  Manchester,  but  the  thing 
from  Philadelphia.     Neither  union  lasted  long. 
The  Manchester  union  lived  two  years,  and  the 
Philadelphia  union  one  year.     But  the  Manches- 
ter union  died,  and  the  Philadelphia  union  meta- 
morphosed   into   politics.     Here,    again,    Phila- 
delphia was  the  pioneer,  for  it  called  into  being 
tlie  first  labor  party.     Not  only  this,  but  through 
the  Mechanics  Union  Philadelphia  started  proD- 
ably  the  first  wage-earners'  paper  ever  published 
— The   Mechanics'    Free   Press — antedating,    in 

ian.,  1838,  the  first  similar  journal  in  England 
y  two  years.  The  political  movement,  begun 
in  Philadelphia,  was  taken  up  by  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Troy  in  1829,  by  Boston  in  1830,  and 
by  other  places  in  the  same  years.  It  disap- 
peared altogether  in  183 1,  after  the  older  political 
parties  had  borrowed  its  planks  and  captured  its 
leaders. 

But  the  trades'  union  was  again  inaugurated 
two  years  later,  in  1833,  this  time  with  a  resolu- 
tion learned  from  experience  to  "keep  out  of 
politics."  New  York  now  took  the  lead,  and 
organized  the  "General  Trades'  Union,"  bringing 
the  name  from  England.  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia quickly  followed,  and  in  the  next  four 
yKOis  there  were  trades'  unions  in  a  dozen  cities 
from  Boston  to  Washington,  and  even  as  far 
west  as  Louisville.  In  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia  these  trades'  unions  were  re- 
nuirkably  aggressive  and  successful,  and  certainly 
in  Philadelphia  in  1835  and  1836  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  tne  population  enrolled  as 
members  of  labor  oi-ganizations  than  there  has 
been  at  any  time  in  the  seventy  years  that  have 
followed. 

In  18^4  these  local  unions  formed  a  national 
association,  which  they  called  The  National 
Trades'  Union,  with  a  constitution  and  officers. 
Altho  England  also  had  its  so-called  national 
organization  in  1834  under  the  stimulus  of 
Robert  Owen,  this  fell  to  pieces  in  six  months, 
while  the  National  Trades'  Union  in  the  United 
States  held  three  conventions  with  increasing  in- 
fluence in  1834,  1835,  and  1836.  The  national 
union  in  Enp^land  covered  a  few  counties.  The 
one  in  America  stretched  from  Boston  to  Cincin- 
nati. The  American  movement  was  not  im- 
ported from  England;  it  was  an  indigenous 
product  of  American  conditions,  and  its  leaders 


were  American-bom.  Altho  the  daily  papers  of 
this  time  in  America  abounded  with  news  of 
strikes  and  with  editorials  of  advice  to  restless 
mechanics,  yet  the  remarkable  national  labor  or- 
ganization that  backed  these  strikes  was  barely 
mentioned,  and  has  been  as  utterly  forgotten  as 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  or  the  continent  of 
Atlantis. 

The  authentic  sources  from  which  to  learn  of 
these  associations  are  the  labor  papers;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  these  have  been  preserved  in  un- 
expected abundaince  in  a  few  lioraries.  Out  of 
some  forty  titles  the  principal  ones  have  been 
located  through  the  search  set  up  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Industrial  Research.  Aside  from 
The  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  already  mentioned, 
the  most  valued  is  a  daily  paper — The  Man — 
published  for  sixteen  months  in  1834-35  under 
the  influence  of  the  Trades'  Union  of  New  York. 
Another  is  The  Working  Man's  Advocate  of 
1829-30,  the  first  of  the  New  York  labor  papers. 
More  important  is  The  National  Laborer,  the 
organ  in  1836  of  the  Philadelphia  union  and  the 
National  Trades'  Union. 

The  labor  movement  of  this  period  has  usually 
been  treated  as  a  communistic  or  agrarian  agi- 
tation, but  this  is  because  our  knowledge  of  it 
comes  only  from  the  papers  hostile  to  it  or  from 
Robert  Dale  Owen's  Free  Enquirer.  Robert 
Owen  had  founded  New  Harmony  in  1825  with 
an  amount  of  advertising  never  before  or  since 
secured  for  a  radical  program.  When  his  fol- 
lowers scattered  after  1827,  tiiey  attached  them- 
selves to  whatever  elements  dissatisfied  with 
political  and  industrial  conditions  would  give 
them  a  hearing.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  im- 
port of  their  teachings  was  understood,  the  me- 
chanics and  working  men  withdrew  support  and 
limited  their  movement  to  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  legislation  or  of  trade-unions. 

The  Mechanics'  Union  of  Philadelphia  sprang 
from  an  unsuccessful  strike  of  the  carpenters  for 
a  ten-hour  day.  There  the  labor  party  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  two  elections,  and  all  of  its 
candidates  who  were  indorsed  by  the  Adams 
and  Jackson  parties  were  elected.  Even  the 
congressional  candidates  of  the  older  parties 
fltmg  out  their  banners  as  the  "true  working 
men  s  party,"  and  appropriated  the  slogan  ol 
"6  to  0,"  which  the  working  men  had  used  to  in- 
dicate their  demand  for  the  ten-hour  day.  The 
labor  party  disappeared  entirely  in  1830,  and 
the  American  politician  had  learned  for  the  first 
time  how  to  split  the  labor  vote. 

In  New  Yonc  the  movement  of  1829  was  much 
more  complicated  than  it  was  in  Philadelphia, 
more  radical  in  its  demands,  more  distinct  m  its 
cleavage  of  classes,  and  attended  with  greater 
immediate  success.  It  began  with  a  meeting 
called  to  protest  against  increased  hours  of  labor. 
The  meeting  adopted  an  agrarian  preamble  drawn 
up  by  a  mechamc,  Thomas  Skidmore,  and  trans- 
portmg  into  economics  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. They  resolved  that  "the  Creator 
has  made  all  equal,"  and  that  "in  the  first  for- 
mation of  government  no  man  gives  up  to  others 
his  original  right  of  soil  and  becomes  a  smith,  a 
weaver,  a  builder,  or  other  mechanic  or  laborer, 
without  receiving  a  guaranty  that  reasonable 
toil  shall  enable  him  to  live  as  comfortably  as 
others."  They  contemplated  a  strike,  and  not 
a  political  party.  Six  months  later  they  nom- 
inated a  ticket  selected  by  lot  and  adopted  an- 
other agrarian  platform,  again  drawn  up  by 
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Skidmore,  and  accidentally  elected  a  carpenter 
to  the  legislature.  Three  months  later  they 
ousted  Skidmore  and  took  up  Robert  Dale  Owen. 
He  persuaded  them  to  renounce  agrarianism 
and  to  indorse  free  education,  but  his  free  schools 
were  to  take  the  children  away  from  their  parents, 
to  dress,  feed,  shelter,  and  teach  them  alike. 
He  would  substitute  for  Skidmore 's  communism 
of  property  a  Pestallozzian  communism  of  edu- 
cation. 0>n  this  the  party  split.  Tammany 
finished  the  disruption  by  enacting  the  mechan- 
ics' lien  law — the  first  law  of  its  kmd  to  protect 
the  journeyman  as  well  as  the  contractor.  Four 
working  men's  tickets  then  came  into  the  field. 
The  biggest  vote  went  to  Tammany  and  the 
smallest  to  Skidmore.  Thus  Tammany  won  its 
first  success  as  the  "workingman's  friend,"  and 
Socialists  had  their  prototype  in  the  agrarians. 

Outside  Philadelphia  and  New  York  the  work- 
ing men's  party  included  small  employers.  In 
Boston  its  platform  appealed  to  "  laboring  men, 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  others  stand- 
vag  upon  the  same  level."  So  in  Charleston, 
Wilmmgton,  and  elsewhere.  The  class  division 
of  employer  and  employee  was  as  yet  limited 
to  a  few  localities.  Labor  politics  was  a  part  of 
the  general  protest  of  the  times  raised  by  the 
"productive  classes"  against  "aristocracy. 

Pour  years  of  inaction  followed  the  disruption. 
The  stage  was  filled  by  Jackson  and  the  Bank. 
When  the  Bank  disappeared,  its  place  was  taken 
by  a  host  of  state  banks  with  a  flood  of  paper 
money.  In  1835  and  1836  prices  and  the  cost  of 
livings  rose  50  to  100  per  cent.  Wages  did  not 
rise  va  the  same  proportion.  The  inflation  came 
so  suddenly  that  w^e-eamers  could  not  escape 
to  the  free  lands  of  the  frontier.  They  were 
caught  in  a  trap.  They  turned  to  their  newly 
found  trades'  unions  and  to  their  National 
Trades'  Union,  which  had  held  its  first  conven- 
tion in  1834.  They  attributed  to  these  organ- 
izations a  permanence  and  grandeur  pathetic 
in  view  of  the  collapse  three  years  later,  but  ex- 
cusable in.view  of  the  victories  meanwhile.  Not 
until  thirty  years  afterward,  in  a  similar  infla- 
tion of  the  Civil  War,  did  organized  labor  ap- 
pear again  in  similar  vigor.  The  trades'  union 
of  183^  was  a  generation  ahead  of  the  industrial 
conditions  that  give  organized  labor  endurance. 
It  was  not  an  industriu  revolution,  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  a  financial  inflation,  that  provoked  the 
labor  movement  of  1835. 

The  many  strikes  of  1835-36  are  well  known. 
The  fact  that  they  were  systematically  supported 
by  extensive  organizations  of  labor  is  not  so 
well  known.  The  climax  was  reached  in  1836. 
Prices  continued  to  rise,  and  the  societies  con- 
tinued to  strike.  Their  successes  were  inspiring. 
The  trades'  unions  supported  them  with  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion.  Dv>es  were  increased  and 
donations  added  to  dues.  Finally,  the  ominous 
sign  of  overorganization  appeared.  Jurisdic- 
tional struggles  began.  Blacksmiths  protested 
against  horseshoers,  and  hand-loom  weavers 
against  factory  weavers.  These  were  not  set- 
tled when  the  panic  of  1837  stopped  everything, 
and  the  trades'  unions  disappeared  when  the 
wage-earners'  emplo3rment  ceased. 

'The  issues  that  aroused  the  w^e-eamers  may 
be  learned  from  the  debates  in  their  conventions. 
The  first  national  convention  discust  politics. 
The  controversy  raged  back  and  forth  exactly 
as  it  does  to-day;  but,  finally,  the  convention 
exclnded  the  word  "political     irom  its  objects 


and  substituted  the  word  "intellectual."  In 
each  convention  they  discust  education,  public 
lands,  immigration,  child  labor,  female  labor, 
prison  labor,  lotteries,  banking,  and  cooperation. 
Here  were  the  beginnings  not  only  of  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  labor,  but  also  of  humani- 
tarian and  reform  movements.  The  industrial 
revolution  was  under  way,  but  its  substantial 
basis — the  railway — ^was  not  yet  a  factor.  In 
general  the  period  was  that  of  the  sudden  and 
rough  awakening  of  labor  as  a  distinct  element 
in  American  history.  For  the  first  tdnae  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  gave  space  to  labor  prob- 
lems. Humamtarians  began  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  working  and  living.  Politicians 
put  labor  planks  in  their  platforms.  Protection- 
ism framed  its  pauper-labor  argument,  and  man- 
ufacturers proceeded  to  capitalize  the  labor 
movement.  Some  demands  were  immediately 
granted,  others  remotely.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  disappeared  before  1835.  Free  schools  be- 
came general  before  1850.  Mechanics'  liens 
have  spread  from  New  York  to  all  other  states. 
The  ten-hour  day  became  the  stsmdard.  Juries 
began  to  return  verdicts  of  ''not  guilty"  in  labor 
conspiracies.  The  importance  of  free  land  as  an 
outlet  for  labor  was  first  realized,  and  leaders  of 
the  homestead  agitation  learned  their  lesson  in 
the  predicament  of  the  trades'  unions  of  1835. 

The  second  period  of  growth  on  trade-union 
lines  did  not  reach  mar&d  development  until 
about  1844,  after  seven  years  of  depression  had 
attracted  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  the  wage- 
earners,  and  had  served  to  bring  forward  agita- 
tion along  the  lines  of  Founerite  socialism. 
Horace  Greeley  espoused  this  movement  and  Tlu 
New  York  Trumne  opened  its  pages  to  its  advo- 
cacy. Many  phalanxes  were  es^blished,  of  which 
Brook  Farm,  near  Boston,  is  tiie  most  famous. 
The  organization  of  labor  proceeded  with  con- 
siderable activity.  The  New  England  Working- 
man's  Association  was  organized  in  1845,  but  it 
was  largely  controlled  by  such  men  as  Charles 
A.  Dana,  George  Ripley,  Albert  Brisbane,  and 
others  connected  with  the  socialis- 
1641  1866  ^^  ^"^^  antislavery  movements.  A 
nearer  approach  to  industrial  oi^gant- 
zation  appeared  in  1845,  when  the 
National  Reform  Convention  was  held  in  New 
York.  This,  however,  was  preliminary  to  the 
National  Industrial  Congresses,  which  began 
their  sessions  in  1846  and  continued  until  1854. 
These^  congresses  were  held  at  New  York,  Phila- 
^delphia,  Cmdnnati,  and  Chicago,  and  were  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  many  different  kinds 
of  reform  organizations  includmg  trade-unions. 
Horace  Greeley  presided  at  several  of  them.  The 
Industrial  Congress  of  1850  adopted  &  platform 
dealing  with  the  following  subjects: 

I.  Homestead  exemption. 

a.  Land  {reedons  for  all  unoccupied  landi. 

5.  Land  limitation. 

4.  Independence  of  labor  by  land  freedom  and  labor  organ- 
izations in  which  every  toiler  will  be  a  proprietor  and  as  far 
and  as  soon  as  passible  an  eqnal  pn>prietor. 

5.  Free  trade  and  direct  taxatioo. 

6.  Abolition  of  all  laws  for  coUectton  of  debt. 

7.  Sdiools  and  colleges. 

8.  Abolition  of  all  faanldng. 

Eventually  these  congresses  became  abstvbed 
sofely  in  the  land  question  and  were  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Homestead  Law  of  1861.  The 
slavery  agitation,  which  reached  a  crisis  in  1854, 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  country;  ooose- 
quently  these  reform  movements,  as  weU  as  ths 
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trade-union  movement,  were  thrown  into  the 
background.  It  vras  in  this  period  that  the  first 
national  organization  of  a  trade  was  efiected, 
firhich  has  continued  until  the  present  time, 
namely,  that  of  the  National  Typographical 
Union,  organized  in  1851.  This  trade  had  held  a 
convention  as  early  as  1836,  but  that  convention 
was  not  followed  by  iuiy  permanent  organization. 
In  1862  the  Typographical  Union  adopted  the 
name  International  in  order  to  admit  Canadian 
unions,  and  this  term  when  employed  by  Ameri- 
can organizations  usually  means  simply  the  in- 
clusion of  Canadian  local  branches.  The  next 
national  organization  was  that  of  the  hat  finish- 
ers, in  1854,  followed  by  the  iron  molders  in 
1858  and  the  machinists  and  blacksmiths  in  1859. 
These  -weie  the  only  national  or:ganizations  of 
labor  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  Civil  War  period  introduced  a  situation 
quite   similar  to  tnat  of  1835-36,  namely,  the 
enormous  increase  of  prices  owing  to  the  paper- 
money    inflation.     This   inflation    began   about 
1863  and  was  in  full  swing  in  the  middle  of  1863. 
Its  first  impression  which  has  left  a  permanent 
record  is  found  in  the  publication  of  Fincher's 
Trades'   Review,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  July,  1863.     This  journal  did  much  to- 
ward the  organization  of  labor  during  the  Civil 
War  period  and  was  assisted  by  The  Daily  Eve- 
ning Voice,  published  by  the  pnnters  ia  Boston 
during  the  years   1864--67.     During  this  period 
national  organizations  were  formed  by  the  loco- 
motive engineers  in   1863,  the  cigarmakers   in 
1864,  the  bricklayers  and  masons  in  1865;  and  a 
large   number  of  cities  recruited  the  organiza- 
tions by  central  labor-unions  or  trades  assemblies 
similar    to    those    characteristic   of   the    period 
1827—37.     I"  t^c  '6°  period  state  federations  or 
trades  assemblies  were  organized,  and  the  one 
in  New  York  has  had  a  continuous  existence 
until  the  present  time.     A  combination  of  these 
local,    state,    and    national    organizations    was 
fotind  in  the  National  Labor-Union,  which  held 
its   first  convention   in    1866.     The 
Vatlonal     's^'^S  spirits  in  bringing  about  this 
JAboT  Union  'i**i°'i^l  movement  were  Jonathan 
Fincher  of  the  Machinists'  and  Black- 
smiths'  Union,  editor  of  Fincher's 
Trades'  Review,  William  H.  Sylvis,  president  of 
the  Iron  Molders'  Union;  and  A.  C.  Cameron,  of 
Chicago.     William  H.  Sylvis  stands  forth  as  the 
most  imjx)rtant  labor  leader  of  that  period,  and 
it  was  through  his  tireless  efforts  and  g^at  en- 
thusiasm, and  sacrifice  that  labor  organizations 
were  formed    in  many  places    throughout    the 
country.    The  convention  was  representative  not 
only  of  trade-unions  proper,  but  also  of  eight- 
hour  leagues  and  city  trades  assemblies.     After 
a  session  of  four  days  it  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  that  the  first  and  grand  desideratum 
is  the  eight-hour  day;  that  every  workingman 
should  connect  himself  with  his  labor  organiza- 
tion; that  every  local  union  should  be  represented 
in  a  trades  assembly ;  that  each  trade  should  form 
a  national  and  international  or:ganization ;  that 
cooperation  is  a  sure  and  lasting  remedy  for  the 
abuses  of  the  present  industnal  system;  that 
prison  labor  should  be  restricted,  and  the  public 
De  requested  not  to  patronize  parties  who  con- 
tract tor  prison  labor  except  they  pay  the  rate  of 
wages  demanded   by  mechanics  outside;   that 
labor  organizations  Mould  cooperate  with  work- 
ing women  and  factory  operatives  in  their  efforts 
to  aojeliprate  their  condition;  that  agricultural 


interests  in  the  South  should  be  speedily  restored 
by  action  of  Congress;  that  tenement-house  re- 
form was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community;  that  the  public  domain  should  be 
disposed  of  to  actual  settlers  only  at  a  minimum 
price;  that  all  honorable  means  should  be  ex- 
hausted before  resorting  to  strikes;  that  me- 
chanics' 'institutes,  lyceums,  and  reading-rooms 
should  be  encouraged  in  all  cities  for  the  use  of 
working  men ;  that  working  men  out  of  employ- 
ment should  proceed  to  the  public  lands  and  be- 
come actual  settlers.  This  platform  was  sub- 
stantially reproduced  at  succeeding  meetings  of 
the  National  Labor-Union,  but  with  the  addition 
in  1868  of  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  money 
question  and  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that 
tne  "issue  of  treasury  notes  be  made  a  legal 
tender  in  the  pajrment  of  all. debts,  public  and 
private,  and  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  into  government  bonds  bearing  a  just  rate 
of  interest,  sufficiently  below  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  national  wealth  by  natural  production  as  to 
make  an  equitable  distribution  01  the  product  of 
labor  between  non -producing  capital  and  labor." 
The  National  Labor-Union  held  annual  conven- 
tions until  1872,  when  in  connection  with  farmers' 
organizations  it  nominated  presidential  candi- 
dates. This  resulted  in  the  wrecking  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  repetition  of  the  experiences 
of  forty  years  before,  which  has  led  trade-unions 
generally  to  adopt  the  policv  of  keeping  them- 
selves free  from  politics.  It  was  dunng  the 
activity  of  the  National  Labor-Union  that  the 
eight-hour  movement  took  on  a  more  aggressive 
form  than  it  had  ever  taken  before,  and  it  received 
its  first  philosophical  and  scientific  statement  at 
the  hands  of  Ira  Steward  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
the  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  Union.  A  Grand 
Eight-Hour  League  was  organized,  but  endured 
only  for  a  short  time.  It  was  followed  in  1869 
by  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League,  which  with 
the  help  of  Wendell  Phillips  secured  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor,  the  parent  of  all  other  labor  bu- 
reaus. There  were  many  strikes  for  shorter 
hours,  and  out  of  the  agitation  developed  the 
policy  of  Congress  and  American  states  and  cities 
in  establishing  eight  hours  as  a  legal  working-day. 
Congress  adopted  the  eight-hour  bill  in  1868  and 
another  act  in  1869  regulating  the  compensation 
for  eight  hours  so  that  it  should  be  the  same  as  it 
had  been  prior  to  the  reduction  in  hours.  The 
leaders  of  the  National  Labor- Union  were  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  International  Working 
Men's  Association  and  a  delegate  was  sent  to  the 
convention  at  (Jeneva  in  1867.  Among  the  trade- 
tmions  which  sprang  up  during  this  period  the 
Knights  of  St.  Crispin  were  the  most  powerful, 
altho  exceedingly  short-lived.  Its  period  of 
prominence  was  during  ^e  years  1869-72,  but 
its  attitude  toward  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  the  vigorous  onset  of  the 
employers  practically  destroyed  the  organization 
after  1874,  altho  it  held  a  nominal  existence  for 
two  or  three  years  later.  At  that  time  the  Coop- 
ers' Union  was  among  the  &rst  in  importance, 
but  it  likewise  was  destined  to  go  down  before 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  The  presidents 
of  the  Coopers'  Union  and  the  Machinists'  and 
Blacksmiths'  Union  joined  together  in  1872  to 
organize  a  national  movement  which  should  be 
free  from  politics  and  should  be  representative  of 
the  national  trade-unions.  Their  efforts  were  un- 
successful owing  toJ]^.po|qyjqf^^te  ^tional 
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leaders  who  feared  that  their  authority  in  their 
own  trades  would  be  undermined.  However,  an 
important  national  convention  was  held  in  1874 
which  adopted  the  name  of  the  Industrial  Brotn- 
erhood  along  with  a  platform  derived  partly 
from  that  of  the  National  Labor-Union.  This 
platform  afterward  was  adopted  almost  without 
change  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  latter 
organization  was  first  established  as 
Kniehti  of  ^  1°*^  secret  labor-union  in  Phila- 
jf^  delphia  in  1869  through  the  efforts  of 
Unah  S.  Stevens,  a  clothing  cutter. 
It  continued  its  policv  of  secrecy 
until  1879,  at  which  time  T.  V.  Powderly  was 
chosen  General  Master  Workman.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  aimed  to  bring  all  labor  men  into  one 
great  organization  without  reference  to  the  trade- 
unions  to  which  they  belonged.  Its  growth  was 
rapid  until  1886,  at  which  time  its  membership 
was  over  five  hundred  thousand.  Several  dis- 
astrous strikes  caused  a  reaction,  especially  that 
of  the  packing  trades  in  Chicago,  and  the  one  on 
the  Gould  system  of  railways  south  and  west  of 
St.  Louis,  but,  more  than  anything  else,  labor  at 
this  time  received  its  severest  blow  from  the  Hay- 
market  riot  in  Chicago,  and  the  bomb  which 
killed  the  policemen  who  were  endeavoring  to 
suppress  an  open-air  meeting.  During  the  two 
or  three  years  following  there  was  very  little 
activity,  but  in  1890  a  new  organization,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  started  its  com- 
prehensive plan  of  inaug^urating  an  eight-hour 
worldng-day.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  formally  organized  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1886,  as  the  successor  of  the  Federation  of  Trade 
and  Labor-Unions  which  had  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Pittsburg  in  188 1 .  The  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  were  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  that  they  recognized 
the  full  autonomy  of  each  trade  to  regulate  its 
own  internal  affairs.  Its  plans,  however,  were 
made  so  as  to  assist  each  trade  in  the  support  of 
all  other  trades.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
carpenters,  in  1800,  were  authorized  to  lead  the 
movement  for  eight  hours.  They  were  successful 
in  manv  cities.  In  1891  the  miners  were  au- 
thorized to  follow,  but  they  were  unsuccessful 
'  owing  to  the  deprest  conditions  in  their  trade 
and  the  dual  form  of  their  organization. 

Since  the  time  when  the  National  Labor-Union 
and  the   International  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion exchanged  fraternal  delegates,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  controversy  between  the 
BMMnt  D«-  Socialists  and  the  trade-unions.  The 
yelopments  ^^^'^^'^  °^  ^^  various  socialistic  par- 
ties have  made  bitter  attacks  on  the 
trade-union   leaders   and    have   en- 
deavored to  capture  the  movement  for  political 
socialism.     They  have  or^;anized  separate  trade- 
unions  on  a  socialistic  basis  at  various  times,  but 
these  have  not  achieved  anv  marked  success. 
Their  principal  influence  has  been  in  supf>orting 
one  side  of  the  internal  conflict  in  the  ranks  of  or- 
ganized labor  growing  out  of  the  two  poUcies  of 
organization  by  trades  and  organization  by  in- 
dustries.    Industrial  unionism,  by  which  is  meant 
the  enrolment  in  one  organization  of  all  of  the 
emplo3rc«s  in  an  industry,  has  appealed  to  the 
socialistic  element  as  the  proper  line  of  organiza- 
tion.   Three  of  the  strongest  organizations  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  namely,  the  mine- 
workers,  longshoremen,  and  the  brewery  workers, 
are  based  upon  this  principle,  but  the  great  mass 
of  organized  labor  follows  the  principte  of  trade 


organization.  In  1893  the  American  Railway 
Union,  organized  bv  cugene  V.  Debs,  attempted 
to  intitiduce  the  industrial  principle  in  the  oi^^- 
ization  of  railway  employees.  The  great  organiza- 
tions of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Firemen,  a^  Con- 
ductors are  outside  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  they  recognize  the  trade  principle. 
The  failure  of  tbe  American  Railway  Union  and 
similar  organizations  has  served  to  strengthen  tfae 
plan  of  trade  autonomy,  and  the  strength  of  this 

Srinciple  is  shown  in  the  recent  expulsion  of  the 
>rewery  Workers  from  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  on  account  of  its  attempts  to  org»nize 
firemen  and  engineers.  After  a  period  of  re- 
markable success  in  organization  following  a 
lonp;  period  of  depression  ending  in  1897,  many 
junsdiction  troubles  arose,  and  much  of  tbe 
time  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
been  occupied  in  mediating  between  confficting 
organizations. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  American 
trade-unions  is  the  great  variety  of  nationalities 
and  languages  embraced  within  the  same  union. 
This  became  more  apparent  in  recent  years  than 
before  on  account  ot  the  extension  of  the  re- 
cruiting area  of  immigration  to  tbe  east  and  soath 
of  Europe.  The  characteristic  organizations  of 
recent  years  are  those  made  up  of  immigrants  and 
unskilled  labor  following  the  introduction  of  la- 
bor-saving machinery  and  minute  division  of 
labor  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  the  liberal 
policy  of  encouraging  immigration.  These  con- 
ditions have  changed  the  character  of  the  or- 
ganization in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  so  that 
instead  of  the  joumejnmen  cordwainers  as  repre- 
sented in  the  IGiights  of  St.  Crispin,  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Imion  of  the  past  ten  years  is  a 
comprehensive  organization  of  all  employees  in 
the  trade.  Another  characteristic  of  American 
unions  is  the  adoption  of  the  union  label  which 
is  a  guaranty  to  the  purchasing  pubUc  that  the 
goods  bearing  the  laoel  were  manufactured  by 
union  workmen.  The  label  has  been  of  the  great- 
est advantage  to  the  Cigarmakers'  Union  and  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  Garment  Workers. 
Another  trade  represented  by  the  Typographi(»l 
Union  in  more  recent  years  began  to  place  greater 
emphasis  upon  its  label  as  a  means  of  organiza- 
tion. There  are  some  sixty  trades  with  labels, 
but  the  importance  of  these  devices  depends  upon 
whether  the  union  in  question  manuiaciures  an 
article  which  is  sold  directly  to  woridng  men. 
John  R.  Commons. 

« 

Bfiect  of  Trade-unionism  on  Wages  and  Honn  la 
the  U.  & 

The  statistics  in  tbe  following  table  as  to  wages 
and  hours  are  taken  from  the  Buttetin  of  Vatt 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  (Aug.,  1907).  Tbe  state- 
ments as  to  the  strength  of  organization  in 
the  different  trades  are  generalizations  for  the 
whole  country,  submitted  to  trade-union  leaders. 
Professor  Commons,  and  others.  The  connec- 
tions between  the  two  sets  of  facts  are  obvious. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  not  a  few  trades,  tho 
generally  weakly  organized,  are  strong  in  some 
localities  and  sections  or  vice  versa,  and  that 
these  facts  are  estimates  of  general  conditions  in 
the  trade. 

The  table  on  page  1333  shows  almost  abso- 
lutely, with  very  few  exceptions,  and  these  ad- 
mitting of  expkunation,  that  complete  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  for  high  wages  and  short  booxs. 
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Trade  o*  Occar*TiOM 


Baken,  male 

Boot  aad  shoe  workers . 

BricUayen 

Boildiiig  laboren,  male 

Carpenters 

Cigarmakera,  male 

Clothing  cnttere 

Componton,  male 

Conductors,  nllroad. . . 

Electrical  workers 

Bngineen,  railroad 

Gbus-worben 

Granite-cutters 

Hatteis,  caps  and  furs. 

Hotseaboers 

Honsesmitha. 

Iron-moldefs 

Madiinists 

Metal  polishers 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Piisamen,  male 

Sheet-metal  workers. . . 
Street-cleaners 

Trainmen 


Organi- 

mtion 


Poor 

Fair 

Strong 

Poor 

Fair 

Partial 

Strong 

Strong 

Strong 

Fair 

Strong 

Strong 

Strong 

Strong 

Poor 

Fair 

Strong 

Fair 

Fair 

Partial 
Strong 
Strong 
Strong 
Strong 
Poor 

Fair 


Hours 

week 


Changes 

1S90- 

X006; 

1S90— 

100 


60 
S6 
46 
54 

48 

ss 

49 

SI 


48 


4» 

47 
53 
54 

5« 
55 
54 

J? 
46 
55 

47 
48 


91.8 
97.6 
91.9 

89.7 
106.7 
97. » 
9>.8 


87.0 


loe.i 
91.3 
98.9 


89  7 
90.0 
90.9 
98.7 
90.5 
91.0 


Wages 

per 
hour 


lo..s 

0.31 
o.6a 
o.  19 
0.40 
0.31 
e.41 
O.SS 
3.04 
0.40 
3.65 
0.90 
0.43 
0.49 
0.36 
0.47 
o.3» 
»  3> 
0.30 

a.38 
0.59 
0.53 
o.» 
0.4» 
0.3> 

1.90 


Changes 

1890- 

1906; 

1890  •- 

100 


"7.4 
I3>.4 
138.6 

111. 5 

141. 6 
117. 6 
109.9 
ISO.  3 


151.5 


146.3 
III. 7 
111. I 


113.8 
118. 6 
117.7 

136.8 
148.7 
141. 9 
118. 6 
145-1 
II4-9 


Notes 


.Lasters,  male)'. 


Machine,  male.) 


Per  day. 

(Wiremen  in  houses.)* 

Per  day. 

Window-glass  highest  wage  paid.< 

Curlera,  male;  highest  wage  paid.' 


Foundry  and  machine  shop. 
Car  manufacture. 
Brass   finisheiB  in   car   manufac- 
ture. 
(') 


Cornice  makers. 

Municipal  work;  contract,  56  hours 
19  cents;  change  93.3  and  139.&. 
Per  day. 


I  This  trade  is  on  the  whole  poorly  organised,  therefore  general  averages  are  poor,  but  those  workers  in  the  trade  who  are 
organised  have  now  good  conditions. 

*  Idle  two  to  four  months  in  the  year, 

*  Poorly  organized  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     Strong  on  the  Lakes,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coast. 


TRADE-UNIOIfS  IH  GREAT  BRTTAIH  AHD 
IRELAHD:  Contrary  to  a  popular  impression, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  connection  between 
the  medieval  ^Ids  and  the  essentially  modem  in- 
stitution of  trade-unionism.  The  combinations  of 
i"oumeymen,  which  were  not  imknown  in  the  Eng- 
and  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ephemeral  and  unstable.    Not 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
do  there  seem  to  have  arisen  durable  associations 
of  wage-earners  in  particular  trades,  having  for 
their  object  the  protection  and  ad- 
m«t«rw     vancement  of  their  economic  jjosi- 
tion.    The  first  of  such  associations 
as  yet  discovered  is  that  of  the  woolen 
workers  of  the  west  of  England,  traced  as  existing 
in  Devonshire  in  1700.   In  1730  the  master  tailors 
complain  to  ParUament  that 

Thejoumeymen  Taylors  in  and  about  the  cities  c{  London 
and  Westminster  to  the  number  of  7,000  and  upward  have 
lately  entered  into  a  combination  to  raise  their  wages  and 
leave  off  workini^  an  hour  sooner  than  they  used  to  do;  and  for 
the  better  carrying  on  of  their  design  have  subscribed  their 
respective  names  m  books  prepared  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
several  houses  of  call  or  resort  (being  public  houses)  which 
they  use,  and  collect  several  considerable  sums  of  mooey  to 
defend  any  prosecutions  against  them. 

Parliament  listened,  and  prohibited  such  com- 
binations, but  the  tailors  seem  to  have  continued 
their  organization,  centering  around  the  "houses 
of  call,"  for  in  1810  a  master  declared 
first  Trade-  ^^°'*  *  select  committee  that  their 
Viiiou   '  condonation  had  existed  over  a  cen- 
tury.    Combinations,  however,  were 
illegal,  and  so  were  usually  disguised 
as  sick  and  funersU  clubs,  while  perhaps  still  more 
often  bona  fide  friendly  societies  gradually  came 
to  act  as  and  finally  to  become  trade-unions. 
The  Society  of  TSylors  of  London  in  1760  says: 
"It  has  been  an  ancient  custom  in  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Biitaio  for  divers   artists  to   meet 


together  and  unite  themselves  in  societies  to 
promote  amity  and  Christian  charity."  The 
Newcastle  shoemakers  organized  in  17 19.  The 
London  Sailmakers'  Burial  Society  dates  from 
1740.  The  Glas^w  coopers  organized  in  1752. 
At  Nottingham  m  1794  fifty-six  clubs  joined  in 
the  annual  procession.  Local  friendly  societies 
sprang  up  everywhere.  The  rules  of  over  100  of 
these  formed  between  1750  and  1820,  centered 
around  Newcastle-on-Tyiie,  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  Adam  Smith  says :  "People  of  the  same 
trade  seldom  meet  together,  even  for  merriment 
and  diversion,  but  the  conversation  ends  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  public  or  in  some  contrivance 
to  raise  prices"  (Wealth  of  Nations,"  bk.  i., 
chap.  X.).  Often  a  strike  ended  in  a  permanent 
organization. 

All  such  combinations  "in  restraint  of  trade " 
were  tmlawful,  tx>th  at  common  law  and  under 
various  statutes.  Especially  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  when  the  ruling  classes  were  full  of 
apprehension  of  sedition,  were  these  "Combina- 
tion Laws,"  as  they  were  called,  enforced  with 
ruthless  severity.  The  harsh  punishments  and 
legal  tyranny  of  this  period  made  the  trade-unions 
aU  the  more  lawless.  Economic  oppression  in 
these  years  went  hand  in  hand  with  judicial  per- 
secution. In  1 81 4  the  last  vestige  of  the  EUza- 
bethan  Statute  of  Apprentices  was  repealed,  and 
with  it  disappeared  anv  pretense  of  maintaining 
the  workers'  standard  of  life.  But  within  a 
decade  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  In  1824, 
mainly  by  the, efforts  of  Francis  Place  (q.  v.)  out 
of  Parliament,  and  Joseph  Hume  in  Parliament, 

the  laws  against  combinations  (see 
T-^^l^»,      Conspiracy  Laws)   were  repealed,^ 
*^  and  freedom  of  association  seemed 

won.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, the  alarmed  ministry  reimposed  part  of  the 
legal  prohibition  of  trade  combmations,  and  the 
judicial  persecutions  began  again.  .  In  1834  six 
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harmless  farm  laborers  of  Dorsetshire  were  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  transportation  for  merely 
joining  a  trade-union  which  had  among  its  in- 
itiation ceremonies  the  taking  of  an  oath.  It 
may  here  be  said  that  complete  freedom  of  as- 
sociation was  not  accorded  until  187$,  when  the 
last  remnant  of  penal  legislation  was  repealed. 

The  history  of  trade-unionism  in  me  United 
Kingdom  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
periods.  The  first,  lasting  down  to  1824,  includes 
the  origin  of  the  movement,  and  its  early  strug- 
gles for  recognition.  This  was  followed  bjr  a 
"revolutionary  period,"  when  the  trade-union 
movement  was  dominated  by  the  Owenite  move- 
ment and  the  Chartist  political  agitation.  A 
third  period,  lasting  down  to  1880,  covers  the 
development  of  trade-unions  into  strong  trade- 
benefit  societies,  largely  ignoring  and  sometimes 
even  opposing  political  action.  The  last  period, 
reaching  to  the  present,  includes  the  development 
and  then  the  partial  subsiding  of  the  first  wav^ 
of  what  is  called  the  new  trade-unionism. 

The  first  period  we  have  already  considered ;  the 
second  period  really  belongs  to  Owenite  social- 
ism and  to  Chartism  (q.  v.)  rather  than  to  trade- 
unionism.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  textile 
and  building  operatives  were  the  pioneers  of  this 
phase  of  the  movement.  The  unions  were  never  a 
part  and  parcel  of  this  movement,  tho  many  of 
their  memoers  and  a  few  organized  unions  did  be- 
long to  it.  No  unions  contributed  to  Chartist 
funds,  and  the  leaders  of  the  unions  were  often 
denounced  for  their  apathy  by  the  Chartists.  The 
virtual  collapse  of  Chartism  in  1842  and  its  final 
end  in  1848  set  the  unions  wholly  free  to  develop 
their  non-political  methods.  (For  the  passage  of 
factory  laws,  the  short-hour  movement  of  Oastler, 
"the  factory  king,"  the  efforts  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  of  others,  culminating  in  the  ten-hour  act 
of  1848,  see  Factory  Laws;  Short-Hour  Move- 
ment; Oastler.)  But  after  1842  the  unions 
devoted  themselves  to  building  up  their  own 
organizations.  Those  which  were 
Sate  of  Or-  o'S^'ii'*^  before  this  period  now  de- 
_.„,,.«'  veloped  their  characteristic  policy 
»»^™"'»»  and  strength.  The  Friendly  Society 
of  Iron  Founders  was  organized  in 
1809,  but  the  much  larger  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  was  only  formed  in  1850.  TheSteam- 
Engine  Makers'  Society  dates  from  1824,  the 
Associated  Iron  Molders'  of  Scotland  from  1831. 
The  United  Society  of  Boiler-Makers  and  Iron 
Ship- Builders  dates  from  1832,  as  does  also  the 
Operative  Stone-Masons'  Friendly  Society.  The 
Operative  Bricklayers'  Society  was  formed  in 
1848.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Opera- 
tive Cotton  Spinners  dates  from  1853,  the  York- 
shire Miners'  Association  from  1858.  The  Dur- 
ham Miners'  Association  was  not  organized  till 
1869.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  ap- 
pears in  1866,  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and 
Shoe  Operatives  in  1874.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  formed  in 
i860,  and  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Mutual 
Confident  Association  in  1863.  But  these  dates 
do  not  clearly  indicate  the  actual  course  of  events. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decade  from  1840-30  saw 
a  marked  revival  of  trade-unionism.  In  1843  a 
strong  Potters'  Union  and  an  active  Cotton 
Spinners'  Association  were  formed,  and  in  1844 
a  National  Tjrpographical  Society.  Still  more 
important  was  the  Miners'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  formed  in  1841,  and,  under 
the  leadership  of  Martin  Jude,  sending  out  fifty- 


three  organizers  who  visited  every  pit  in  the  king- 
dom, obtaining,  it  is  said,  in  1844  a  membership 
of  over  100,000.     In  1845  a  National  Association 
of  United  Trades  for  the  Protection  of  Labor 
was  formed.     It  was  not,  however,  political,  like 
Owen's  attempts,  and  with  modera- 
The  Trade    ^^°°  ^^^  good  management  endured 
Trnion  Idea  ^^^"i    y^¥^;.    "T^f    ""ons   of   this 
penod,  as  indicated  by  their,  names, 
were  largely  benefit  societies.     They 
expected  and  sought  little  from  legislation,  tho 
they  strenuously  fought  against  legislative  oppres- 
sion.    They  depended  on  organizing  their  own 
crafts,  collecting  dues,  employing  a  paid  secre- 
tary, aiding  unemployed  members. 

'The  men  of  this  period  laid  stress  on  the  power 
of  workmen  in  combination  to  obtain  advances 
by  collective  bargaining,  peaceful  abstention  from 
taking  work  under  price,  and  great  reserve  funds. 
Among  the  coal-miners  and  iron-workers  they 
accepted  for  almost  a  generation  the  assumption 
that  wages  should  follow  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct, and  thus  they  agreed  to  let  the  rate  of 
wages  be  determined  automatically  according  to 
sliding  scales  (9.  v.) ,  a  plan  now  almost  completely 
abandoned.  But  the  leaders  of  this  period  did 
not  abstain  from  political  action.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Allan,  Guile,  Coulson,  and  Odger, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  junta,  the  rich  and  powerful 
trade-imions  drew  together  to  resist  the  attacks 
that  were  being  made  on  trade-unionism,  to 
secure  reforms  in  the  law  as  to  the  terms  of  em- 
ployment, to  promote  a  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Only  very  slowly  could  the  leaders  induce  the 
unions  to  take  any  corporate  part  in  politics.  At 
the  1874  election  there  was  something  of  a  trade- 
union.movement,  and  Macdonald  and  Burt  were 
returned  to  Parliament,  where  the  latter  has 
since  continuously  sat. 

Meanwhile  the  trade -unions  were  growing 
steadily  in  organization.  Between  1858  and  1867 
local  federations  of  the  branches  in  all  the  princi- 
pal towns  were  formed,  imder  the  name  of  trades 
councils.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  Liverpool  in  1848.  By  i860  they  were 
common.  The  London  Trade  Council  was  es- 
tablished in  1 86 1.  Out  of  these  councils  came 
the  trade-union  congresses,  now  the  great  British 
parliaments  of  labor.  An  important 
Consreuet  ^P®*^^  conference  was  held  inLon- 
^*"  don  in  1864.  The  first  annual  con- 
ference was  held  at  Manchester  in 
1868,  and  after  1875  became  a  power.  What 
political  action  was  taken  by  trade-unionists  at 
this  period  was  usually  under  the  name  of  Radi- 
calism or  Liberalism.  This  g^w  up  naturally  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  union 
leaders  to  gain  legal  recognition  for  their  unions. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  arguments  that  would  ap- 
peal to  middle-class  poUticians,  since  the  Conser- 
vatives were  not  yet  progressive  enough  to  in- 
dorse trade-unions  in  any  form.  The  argument 
that  most  appealed  to  the  middle-class  pohticians 
was  the  Liberal  argument  of  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  pleased — ^if  be 
wished,  individually;  if  he  wished,  collectively. 

At  the  general  election  of  1874  Alexander 
Macdonald  (9.  v.)  and  Thomas  Burt  (9.  v.)  were 
elected  to  Parliament  from  Stafford  and  Morpeth 
— ^the  first  labor  members;  elected  as  Liberak  or 
Radicals,  tho  not  with  any  cordial  assistance  from 
.the  Liberal  Party  organizers.  Seventeen  other 
labor  candidates  went  to  tbe  polls  at  this  election, 
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and  tbe  miners,  iron-workers,  and  some  other 
unions  voted  money  for  campaign  expenses.  It 
vras  this  showing  of  the  strength  of  labor  at  the 
polls  which  made  the  victorious  Conservative 
Party  in  1875  pass  the  bill  finally  legalizing  labor 
combinations. 

The  last  period,  beginning  about  1880,  has  seen 
a  change.     This  has  been  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  so-called  new  imionism.     (For 
a   full    account   of   this,    see    New 
U  Unionism.)     It  may  be  described  in 

Unionism  ^"^^  *^  *^^  efiEect  of  recent  English 
socialism  on  the  trade-unions.  The 
new  socialism  which  began  to  appear 
about  1883  made  some  of  the  younger  men,  like 
Tom  Mann  and  John  Biuns  (q.  v.),  dissatisfied 
with  the  conservative  and  non-political  methods 
of  the  older  unions.  The  great  dock  strike  (q.  v.) 
of  i88g  and  the  match  strike,  together  with  the 
London  agitation  of  the  unemployed,  created 
wide-spread  excitement,  and  enabled  the  younger 
leaders  to  organize  a  union  of  unskilled  laborers, 
some  of  which  (such  as  the  Gas-workers  and  Gen- 
eral Laborers'  iJnion  and  the  Dock  and  Wharf 
Laborers'  Union)  have  maintained  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the   trade-union 

movement  in  Great  Britain  since  that  date  has 

been  its  growing  participation  in  political  activity 

and  the  consequent  establishment  in 

PoUtiMl     Parliament  of  an  independent  "La- 

AstiTitT  ^'"  ^^'^y-"  claiming  to  oppose  all 
'  other  political  parties.  Toward  the 
formation  of  such  a  party  there  have 
been  many  contributory  causes,  not  the  least  of 
which  has  been  the  constant  efforts  of  the  So- 
cialists to  arouse  the  English  working  men,  and 
notably  the  persistent  propaganda  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  which  took  form  in  1896  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  society  called  the  Independent 
Labor  Party,  in  which  many  trade-unionists  were 
individually  enrolled,  and  which  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  membership  and  in  the  number  of  its 
branches.  But  it  was  not  until  1899  that  the 
trade-unions  themselves  were  induced  to  take 
action.  Their  adhesion  in  1889-92  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  apprehension  and  resentment 
caused  by  certain  legal  decisions  (culminating  in 
the  case  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  vs. 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants, 
L.  R.  Appeal  Cases,  426),  by  which  the  law 
courts  brought  trade-unionism  once  more  under 
the  ban  of  the  law.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  back  the  criminal  prosecutions  of  trade- 
unionists.  But  the  judges  held,  contrary  to  the 
universal  opinion  of  lawyers  since  1875,  that, 
altho  trade-unions  were  not  fully  incorporated, 
they  could  be  sued  and  cast  in  damages  for  the 
action  of  their  agents,  whenever  this  without 
justification  caused  damage  to  other  persons. 
Under  this  finding  the  Amalgamated  S<>ciety  of 
Railway  Servants  had  to  pay  $150,000  in  dam- 
ages to  the  railway  company  against  which  its 
members,  against  the  wishes  of  the  executive 
committee,  had  tumultuously  struck.  It  became 
clear  that  trade-unionism  was  once  more  in 
CTave  danger  from  the  law.  The  Trade-Union 
Congress  had  already  taken  alarm  while  the 
case  was  in  the  lower  courts  and  in  1899  had  is- 
sued an  invitation  to  trade-unions,  trades  coun- 
cils, and  Socialist  societies  to  join  together  in 
the  formation  of  a  "Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee" (q.  v.).  At  the  first  annual  conference 
of  this  committee  in  Feb.,  1901,  there  were  rep- 


resented forty- one  trade -unions  with  353,070 
members,  seven  trades  councils,  and  the  Fabian 
Society,  the  society  called  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  (the  I.  L.  P.),  and  the  Social  Democratic 
•  Federation.  The  latter  organization  soon  with- 
drew, but  the  others  continued,  and  at  the  sixth 
annual  conference  in  1906  there  were  repre- 
sented 921,280  members  in  158  trade-unions, 
seventy- three  trades  councils,  the  "Independent 
Labor  Party, "  and  the  Fabian  Society.  This  con- 
ference followed  upon  a  most  remarkable  series 
of  successful  candidatures  at  the  preceding 
General  Parliamentary  Election.  The  Labor 
Representation  Committee  had  indorsed  fifty 
candidates  who  had  signed  its  pled^  to  con- 
stitute an  independent  labor  group  wttii  its  own 
whip,  and  of  this  number  twenty-nine  were  elect- 
ed. In  addition  to  these  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  miners'  associations,  which  were  not 
affiliated  with  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee, elected  eleven  members,  and  there  were 
fourteen  other  workmen  elected  either  as  inde- 
pendent labor  men  or  through  the  indorsement  of 
other  parties.  The  total  labor  representation  in 
Parliament  is  therefore  fifty-four.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  ministry  formed  by  the  Liberals 
was  the  elevation  of  John  Bums,  the  leader  of 
the  new  unionism  of  188^,.  to  the  position  of  a 
cabinet  minister  and  president  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board.  Tho  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  had  held  subordinate  offices  in  previous 
Liberal  ministries,  Mr.  Bums  was  the  first  work- 
man to  enter  the  cabinet.  Tho  this  really 
amounted  to  a  valuable  recognition  of  the  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  working  classes,  the  action  of 
Mr.  Bums  in  remaining  outside  the  Labor  Party, 
and  in  accepting  office  in  a  Liberal  cabinet,  was 
bitterly  resented  by  the  more  extreme  members 
of  the  Labor  Party. 

While  the  British  tmions  were  thus  moving 
into  the  political  field,  they  were  not  neglecting 
to  strengthen  their  organization  in  the  indus- 
trial fieldf.  The  Trade-Union  Congress  had  never 
taken  on  itself  the  support  of  unions  in  time  of 
trade  dispute.  To  accommodate  these  unions 
which  desired  a  national  body  of  this  type,  there 
was  organized  in  1899  the  General  Federation  of 
Trade-Unions.  The  objects  of  this  Federation 
were  simply  the  accumulation  of  a  strike  fund  for 
the  assistance  of  constituent  unions  in  strikes  ap- 
proved by  the  managing  committee .  Many  unions 
were  already  affiliated  in  federations  of  their  own, 
such  as  the  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Trades,  the  several  miners'  Sfederations, 
and  those  of  the  textile  trades.  The  General  Fed- 
eration affords  similar  protection  for  other  unions, 
and  even  to  unions  which  also  are  affiliated  to  the 
federations  of  their  own  industries.  Its  member- 
ship the  first  year  included  forty-three  societies 
with  343,000  members,  and  had  increased  in  1907 
to  119  societies  with  630J033  members. 

The  recent  statistics  of  British  trade-unions  are 
given  in  the  fifteenth  Report  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.     The 
Department  knew  of  the  existence 
Statlsties    °^   ^<^i^  separate  workmen's  trade- 
unions  at  the  end  of  1904,  with  a 
total  membership  of  1,866,755.   This 
is  a  decline  in  membership  of  74,119,  or  3.8  per 
cent,  from  the  high-water  mark  at  the  end  of  1 90 1 . 
The  number  of  unions  declined  from   1,239  in 
1901   to   1,148  in   1904.     The   total   number  of 
*trade-unions  has  steadily  decreased  since  1896, 
when  the  number  had  reached  1,303.     This  de- 
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Celine  is  especially  marked  in  the  smaller  unions 
of  btiilders  and  general  laborers,  where  the  proc- 
ess of  absorption  and  amalgamation  is  most 
rapid. 

Financial  details  are  given  with  regard  to  loo 
principal  unions  only,  t^ut  these  unions  include 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  of  all 
the  societies.  The  income  of  these  100  unions 
was  ;£2,op7,47o  in  1904,  and  their  expenditures 
amountea  to  ;£2,o42,i65.  Their  accumulated 
funds  amounted  to  ;£4,6i6,330,  or  nearly  £4  2S. 
per  member.  These  figures  are  the  highest  yet 
recorded.  "Of  every  £1  spent  by  the  100  unions 
in  1904,  65.  4<i.  was  for  unemployed  benefit,  i;. 
3d.  was  on  account  of  disputes,  85.  ^d.  for  sick, 
accident,  superannuation,  luneral,  and  other  ben- 
efits, and  45.  id.  for  working  and  miscellaneous 
expenses."  The  proportion  of  expenditure  for 
unemployed  benefit  was  greater,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  expenditure  for  dispute  benefit  was 
less,  in  1904,  than  in  any  year  of  the  preceding 
decade.  Meanwhile  the  accumulated  funds  have 
much  more  than  doubled. 

Detailed  particulars  as  to  the  chief  items  of 
expenditure  for  the  100  principal  unions  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement : 

BZPBNDITURBS,    EtC,    OP     lOO    PRINCIPAL    TrADB- 

Uhiohs,  1904 


Itbus 


Unemployed,  etc.,  benefits. . 

Dispute  benefit 

Sick  and  accident  benefits. . , 

Sopennnuation  benefit 

Funeral  benefit 

Other  benefits  and  grants. . . 
Working  and  other  expenses 


Amounts      Per  cent 


■647,7»» 

3«.7 

K6.446 

6.11 

384.S19 

18.8 

367,396 

•3.« 

95,644 

4.7 

I03,«34 

SI 

4I7.J04 

ao.4 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  members  by 
trades  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  department 
furnishes  the  simple  totals  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  drawn : 


Trades 


aUied 


Great  Britain 


Metal,   engineering,   and   ship- 
building   

Building 

Mining  and  quarrying. . , 

Textile 

Clothing 

Printing,     paper,    and 

trades 

Woodworking  and  furnishing 
Chemical,  glass,  pottery,  etc. 

Pood  and  tobacco i     10 

Workers  in  fiber,  cane,  etc 5 

Leather 13 

Enginemen I     15 

Miscellaneous I     30 

General  labor '     16 

Transport  (land  and  s«a) 46 

Agricultural  laborers  and  fish- 
ermen   

Employees  o{   public  authori 
ties 


ToUl. 


•0 

C   (0 

■1.2 


119 
30 

iSa 
17 


SSO      S98 


1,148 


a,778 

3,Jlo 

a,  197 

519 

S»i 


3«7 

633 

"9 

a86 

ti6 

84 

i«7 

1.187 

1,01a 

II 

1.380 

9 

1,408 


O. 

S 

o 
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33S.908 

aas,48i 

501,148 

331.694 

58.535 

63,438 
39.571 
15,378 
17.394 
4.443 
6,347 
10.567 

97.676 
154,306 

3.913 
63,335 
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TREVOR,  JOHH:  Founder  of  Labor  Church; 

bom  Liverpool,  Eng.,  1855.  Sent  to  a  Wisbech 
school,  he  grew  up  under  a  narrow  orthodoxy,  a 
crushing  load  on  his  imaginative  spirit.  In  1869 
he  was  articled  to  an  architect  in  Norwich,  but 
gave  more  thought  to  theological  and  sociolog- 
ical problems.  In  1877,  broken  in  health,  he 
went  to  Australia,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  and 
then  entered  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Theological 
School,  to  prepare  for  the  Unitarian  ministry. 
Returning  to  London,  he  tried  to  preach,  but 
thought  he  had  no  mission,  and  returned  to  his 
profession  of  architecttire  in  the  south  of  England. 
Finding  his  profession  commercialized  and  de- 
graded by  competition,  he  studied  social  prob- 
lems more  than  ever,  and  gradually  worked  out 
the  views  which  he  later  embodied  in  his  Labor 
Church.  Studying  for  a  year  at  Manchester,  New 
College,  he  then  went  to  London  to  assist  Mr. 
Wicksteed  at  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel,  but  in 
1890  went  to  Upper  Brook  Street  Free  Church, 
Manchester;  at  last  left  all  organized  churches 
and  started,  Oct.,  1891,  the  Labor  Church  move- 
ment.    (See  Labor  Church.) 

TRUEBLOOD,  BEITJAMIR  F.:  Editor  of  Tlu 
Advocate  of  Peace;  general  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society;  bom  Salem,  Ind.,  1847;  edu- 
cated in  district  schools.  Friends'  Academy  at 
Blue  River,  and  graduated  from  Earlhun  Col- 
lege, 1869.  A.M.,  Earlham  College,  1875 ;  LL.D., 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  1887;  LL.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  1890.  Was  in  turn  principal,  in- 
structor, professor,  at  various  important  institu- 
tions of  learning;  and  from  1874-79  president  of 
Wilmington  College,  Ohio;  1879-90  president  of 
Penn  Cbllege,  Iowa.  Spent  year  1890-91  in 
France  and  other  countries  of  southern  Europe, 
studying  the  military  condition  of  Europe.  In 
1892  was  made  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  editor  of  The  Advocate  of 
Peace,  which  position  he  has  held  for  fifteen 
years;  has  lectured  in  this  country,  England,  and 
Prance.  Member  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau,  Switzerland,  and  International  Law  As- 
sociation. Early  in  life  made  a  minister  by  die 
Friends'  Society,  he  has  been  connected  witii 
many  of  the  advanced  religious  movements  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Trueblood  holds  ad- 
vanced views  on  the  subjects  of  peace  and  arbi- 
tration, temperance,  women's  rights,  internation- 
al trade,  municipal  ownership  of  street-railways, 
etc.  Author  of  ^'The  Federation  of  the  World," 
and  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  peace.  Trans- 
lator of  Kant's  "Perpetual  Peace.  Address:  31 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TRUSTS  have  been  defined,  both  in  their 
looser  and  stricter  sense,  by  Mr.  S.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
solicitor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  fol- 
lows ("The  Present  Legal  Status  of  Trusts," 
published  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Nov., 
1893): 

The  term  "Trust"  in  its  more  confined  sense  embimcea  onlr 
a  peculiar  form  ct  business  association  effected  by  stock- 
holders of  different  corporations  transferring  their  stocks  to 
trustees.  The  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed  in  this  way. 
and  originated  the  name  "Trust"  as  applied  to  aaaoda- 
tions.  .  .  . 

The  term  "Trust,"  althoojgh  derived  as  stated,  has  (now, 
however)  obtained  a  wider  signification,  and  embraces  every 
act,  agreement,  or  combination  vt  persons  or  capital  beUevvd 
to  be  done,  made,  or  formed  with  the  intent,  ponrer,  or 
tendency  to  monopolise  business,  to  restrain  or  int«fere  with 
competitive  trade,  or  to  fix,  inftuenfe,  or  increase  the  pcfaa* 
of  commodities.  uiymzecj  uy  v.j  vy^/-i  in^ 
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In  this  larger  sense,  which  to-day  usage  has 
made  the  correct  sense,  a  very  large  number  and 
a  considerable  variety  of  associations  must  be 
included.  Perhaps  no  recent  economic  move- 
ment has  arrested  more  attention  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  trust,  the  great  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  in  1883,  than  the  development  of  the  trust 
movement.  Mr.  H.  W.  Macrosty,  in  his  "The 
Trust  Movement  in  British  Industry"  (1907), 
divides  trusts  into  three  main  classes :  the  vertical 
or  integral,  as  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries;  the 
more  common  amalgamation  or  horizontal  com- 
bination, as  more  or  less  developed  in  all  indus- 
tries, and  the  irmumerable  but  less  organized  ter- 
minable associations  and  agreements  of  the  retail 
trades.  Some  trades  pass  through  all  these 
stages,  beginning  with  a  mere  agreement  as  to 
prices,  passing  oh  into  an  association  (sometimes 
into  a  trust  in  its-narrowest  sense),  and  then  into 
a  full  consolidation  of  interest  and  mana^ment, 
and  these  general  classes  are  subdivided  mto  in- 
numerable kinds  and  varieties,  varying  in  differ- 
ent states  and  countries  and  from  time  to  time 
to  fulfil  or  get  around  the  recjuirements  of  dif- 
ferent laws,  and  varying  also  interminably  with 
the  needs  of  different  trades  and  markets.  Yet 
through  them  all  runs  the  central  idea,  the  avoid- 
ance of  commercial  competition  and  the  develop- 
ment-of  more  or  less  of  a  monopoly.  Mr.  Moody, 
in  his  "The  Truth  About  the  Trusts,'*  perhaps 
the  most  authoritative  recent  statement  of  the 
facts  as  to  trusts  in  the  United  States,  considers 
them  inevitable.     He  says  (p.  494) : 

Instwd  of  the  growth  of  tha  trust  movement  being  an 
mcbievement  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  or  any  other  leader  of  men,  it  should  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  nature.  For  if  anything  in  this  world  is  true,  the 
following  proposition  is: 

**  The  modem  trust  is  the  natural  outcome  of  evolution  of 
•ocietary  conditions  and  ethical  standards  which  are  recog- 
idsed  and  established  among  men  to-day  as  being  necessary 
elements  in  the  development  of  civilization." 

As  to  statistics  for  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Moody,  in 
Jan.,  1908,  brought  his  figures  down  to  date  as 
ioUows: 


Trb  Grbatbr  Industrial  Trusts  < 

Ihcor- 

•PORA- 

No.  of 

Total  capital- 

plants 

ization. 

ac- 
quired 

stocks  and 

bonds  out- 

.S 

s 

or  con- 

standing 

iS 

1 

trolled 

(par  value) 

I.  Amalgamated     Copper 

Co.  and  affiliated  cor- 

porations  

iSSg 

N.I. 

35 

$171,163,000 

s.  American  Smelt.  &  Re- 

fin.  Co.  and  afEliated 

corporations 

1899 

N.J. 

145 

303,100,000 

3.  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  and  affihatcd 

corpoiations 

1891 

N.,|. 

60 

160,000,000 

4.  American  Tobacco  Co. 

and    affiliated     cor- 

about 

poiationa 

1904 

N.,|. 

3»4,309,900 

5.  InUmational  Merchant 

UarineCo 

1901 

N.J. 

6 

i76,3as,7os 

6.  Standard  OH  Co.  and 

about 

1899 

N.J. 

98,338.300 

J.  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

and  controlled  prop- 

about 

erties. 

1901 

N.J. 

79» 

1.S7S.30I.840 

Total  (seven  greater 

industrial  tntsU). 

1,638 

$1,708,438,754 

The  "total  capitalization"  includes  the  stocks  and  bonds 
afloat  (in  the  hands  of  the  public)  of  all  subsidiary  or  con- 
trolled corporations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  parent  company. 
The  figures  given  are  the  par  values.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  in  some  cases  both  the  number  of  plants  ac- 
quired and  the  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding  are 
wily  approximately  correct.  There  are  instances  in  which  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  accurate  figures  for  both 
of  these  items.  However,  the  greatest  care  has  been  used  in 
arriving  at  these  approximate  figures. 


No.   of 
planU 

ac- 
quired 
or  con- 
trolled 

Total 
capitalization, 
stocks  and 
bonds  out- 
standing 

7 

SiMnoKiry  cf  Industrial  Tnatt: 

Greater  industrial  trusta 

Lesser  industrial  trusta 

1,638 
5,038 

$1,708,438,754 
8,143.175,000 

Grand  Totals  of  Industrial  Trusts: 
Important  industrial  trusta 

458 

6.676 

10,951,613.754 

None  of  the  above  capitalization  figures  are  duplicated. 
They  represent,  not  the  amount  of  securities  authorized  or 
even  issued,  but  simply  those  which  are  "afloat"  or  in  the 
bands  of  the  public.  No  securities  of  subsidiary  conrarations 
which  are  owned  by  the  controlling  corpoiations  are  included 
in  these  figures. 


Totals  of  the  franchise  trusta 

Totals  q{  the  great  steam-railroad 
groups 

Totals  of  all  franchise  and  tnuia- 
portation  tmsto 

Grand  totals  (Jan.  1,  1908)  of  all 
trusta — industrial,  franchise, 
transportation,  etc 


$7,789,393,000 
11,931,134,000 


$10,710,547,000 


$31,671,160,754 


■  In  this  list  the  "number  of  plants  acquired  or  controlled" 
etobraces  not  onlv  the  corporations  and  plants  now  operating, 
but  also  those  which  operated  previously  to  their  acquirement, 
whether  they  have  now  been  discontinued  or  not. 


An  analjnris  of  these  figures  slightly  in  detail  would  show 
that  of  the  industrial  trusU  15  have  iioe.000,000  capitaliza- 
tion or  over,  33  have  $50,000,000  or  over.  165  have  $10.- 
000,000  or  over,  and  4s  i  have  $s  ,000,000  or  over.  Clf 
the  franchise  trusta  16  exceed  $100,000,000,  41  exceed 
$50,000,000.  and  156  exceed  $3,000,000.  ()f  the  6  greatest 
railroad  groups,  all  exceed  $1,000,000,000  capital. 

Evils 

Trusts  are  accused  of  every  economic  evil,  but 
probably  with  mttch  injustice  and  certainly  with 
much  exaggeration.  As  to  raising  prices,  the  con- 
clusion Professor  Jenks,  one  of  the  most  careful 
students  of  trusts,  arrives  at  is  probably  the  opin- 
ion of  most.     He  says: 

While  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  males  profita  at  some- 
what lower  rates  of  prices  than  would  be  possible  under  free 
competition,  they  nevertheless  do  probably  check  slightly 
the  normal  decrease  in  prices  that  comes  with  increasing 
facilities  for  manufactiuing.  At  any  rata,  they  hold  prices 
so  that  they  can  make  much  better  profita  than  under  com- 
fxtitioa.  (x>mpetition,  however,  and  the  checked  demand 
that  would  come  with  too  high  prices,  generally  in  the  long 
run  prevent  prices  from  being  much  higher  than  tmder  free 
competition. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  employees,  generally 
speaking,  monopoly  at  least  makes  possible,  and 
probablv  ustially  makes  actual  better  conditions. 
Generally  spealang,  wages  are  higher  and  treat- 
ment of  employees  better  with  large  companies 
than  with  small  ones.  Small  competing  firms 
are  often  driven  to  small  wages  for  lessening  the 
cost  of  production.  Large  companies  usually  find 
fair  treatment  of  employees  the  cheapest.  Thev 
have  capital  to  introduce  reforms  which  small 
companies,  tho  anxious  to,  often  cannot.  Above 
all,  combination  of  interests  makes  possible  and 
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often  even  necessitates  collective  bargaining, 
aiding  often  and  making  necessary  often  strong 
trade-union  ot|;anization.  Strikes  have  occurred 
on  the  part  of  employees  to  compel  small  em- 
ployers to  enter  an  employers'  association.  Nev- 
ertheless trusts  also  make  possible  and  often  ac- 
tual centralization  of  power  used  to  crush  out 
trade-unionism.  A  greater  evil  is  their  control 
of  the  methods  and  channels  of  production. 
They  can  and  continually  do  discriminate  against 
the  home  market,  or  certain  sections  which  are 
tinder  their  power,  by  raising  prices  there  to 
recoup  themselves  for  selling  cheap  in  a  competi- 
tive foreign  market  or  to  create  new  trade.  They 
frequently  prevent  progress  by  being  able  to 
prevent  inventors  from  putting  their  inventions 
on  the  market,  through  not  having  or  being  able 
to  get  capital  enough  against  these  gigantic  com- 
binations. They  often  absolutely  and  irre- 
sponsibly check  or  destroy  personality  and  free 
individt^tt^.  The  one  great  evil  of  trusts  and 
monopolies  is  their  scandalous  and  notorious  de- 
fiance or  corruption  of  government.  But  for 
this  see  Corruption.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  U.  S.  Said  The  Economist. (English), 
Aug.  13,  1899:  "It  is  tmdeniable  that  during 
the  session  just  ended  there  has  been  an  atmos- 
phere of  money  in  the  lobby,  and  presents  to  the 
House  of  Commons  scarcely  known  before.  All 
manner  of  '  interests '  have  gathered  there  as  they 
gather  in  Washington  and  in  the  various  state 
legislatures  in  America." 

The  danger  of  the  trusts  then  is  that  they 
threaten  personal  liberty,  that  we  shall  become,  as 
has  been  said,  "a  nation  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial employees  practically  permitted  to  en- 
joy life  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  per- 
mission of  other  employees,  who  will  take  their 
instructions  frorii  the  small  companies  of  captains 
of  industry  who  promise,  in  time,  to  be  in  control 
of  the  necessaries,  as  well  as  the  luxuries,  of  life, 
their  production  and  distribution." 

Remedies 

Almost  every  state  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  fed- 
eral government  in'  two  main  bills  has  attempted 
legislation  against  trusts.  Yet  the  movement 
has  only  gone  on  increasing.  When  the  Standard 
Oil  Tru^  was  declared  illegal  in  Ohio,  it  continued 
with  even  greater  powers  under  a  new  name, 
while  its  connections,  assuming  different  names  in 
different  states  to  avoid  the  law,  virtually  form 
a  single  body.  So,  to  a  less  extent,  with  the  other 
trusts. 

The  fint  general  federal  law  which  can  be  regarded  as  a 
result  of  the  trust  agitation  was  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  passed  in  1887.  This  act  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
sentiment  which  had  been  created  during  the  previous  years 
t)(  the  general  cutting  of  rales  by  the  railroads,  and  their 
inequitable  dealings  with  shippers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  relations  of  the  tailroads  with  the  Standard  Oil  Trust 
were  matters  of  particular  (hiticism  at  this  time,  and  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  act  was  mainly  to  eliminate  the 
illcipsl  discominations  in  favor  of  the  Standard,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, give  all  shippers  the  same  opportunities. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  twenty  years,  but  its  results  have  in  no  way  verified  the 

Eredictions  of  its  framers.  Recently  its  powers  have  been 
irgely  widened  and  prosecutions  against  the  Standard  Oil 
monopoly  trusts  have  been  begun,  and  several  have  been 
successfid  to  the  extent  of  imposing  fines  funning  into  many 
millions.  But  these  have  been  usually  subject  to  appeal  to 
Supreme  Court,  while  few  believe  they  can  break  up  the 
movement. 

A  measure  which  was  created  in  18^,  and  is  popularly 
known :as'  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  is  the  law  which  was 
passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  eliminating  monopoly  lA 


railroads  or  other  corporations  which  may  become  estaUidied 
'*in  restraint  of  trade."  It  is  the  law  under  which  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  was  sued  by  the  Attomey- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  and  declared  illegal.  The  law  declares 
unlawful  every  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states  or 
with  foreign  nations;  and  also  declares  unlawful  mooopcdks, 
and  any  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  any  combination  or 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  any  interstate  or  intematioial 
trade.  Hie  law  has  been  in  effect  now  fifteen  years  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Northern  Securities  Com^iany  case,  has 
accomplished,  at  least  tmtil  recently,  practically  nothing. 
Of  the  final  result  of  the  recent  prosecutions  it  is  too  early  to 
speak  definitely.  Most  of  the  great  trusts,  however,  lave 
been  formed  since  the  passage  CA  the  law,  and  in  spite  of  it, 
and  most  publicists  believe  that  while  perhaps  some  of  the 
more  apparent  and  grosser  violations  of  the  laws  may  be 
prevented  by  such  legislation,  the  essence,  if  not  the  neoe*- 
sity  of  trusts  has  too  deep  a  foundation  in  economic  interest 
and  practical  common  sense  to  be  ^rmanently  and  seriously 
affected  by  such  laws.  Colossal  mdnstries  cannot  by  law 
be  compelled  to  compete,  only  prevented  from  continuing  in 
certain  ways. 

Therefore  most  publicists  believe,  with  individ- 
ualists, that  the  trusts  must  be  attacked  in  their 
foundation,  by  taking  from  them  all  special  privi- 
leges (see  Industrialism;  Free  Trade),  or  with 
the  Socialists,  that  the  trusts  are  but  stepping- 
stones  to  socialism,  the  great  trust  of  the  people. 

Other  Countries 

The  trust  movement  in  other  countries  has 
gone  by  no  means  so  far  as  in  the  U.  S.,  and  has 
assumed  less  sensational  forms,  and  yet  very 
actiially  exists.  Mr.  Macrosty,  whose  two  books, 
"Trusts  vs.  the  State"  (1901)  and  "The  Tmst 
Movement  in  British  Industry"  (1907),  furnish 
probably  the  best  general  study  of  the  subject  in 
Great  Britain,  finds  the  trust  movement,  at  least 
in  the  form  of  agreements  to  control  prices,  mote 
or  less  present  in  practically  every  British  in- 
dustry. The  movement  in  Great  Britain  is 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,  and  as  it 
Oraat  Britain  ^^^  not  developed  in  the  striking 
American  form  and  since  some  of  the 
early  attempts  at  combination  vrere 
not  a  success,  the.  claim  has  been  made  that  trusts 
cannot  flourish  on  British  soil,  nor  under  free 
trade,  yet  Mr.  Macrosty  says  of  England  ("Trusts 
vs.  the  State,"  p.  i6tj):  "So  far  as  the  transport 
services  are  concerned,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  competition  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
term  has  ceased  to  exist;  and  turning  to  manu- 
factures proper,  we  shall  find  the  same  opinion 
forced  upon  us." 

The  first  movement  to  consolidation  was,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  among  "the  natural  monopo- 
lies" dependent  upon  valuable  franchises,  such  as 
the  agreement  between  the  London  Water  Com- 
panies after  they  were  forbidden  to  amalgaoiate 
and  before  they  were  bought  out  by  the  citv. 
The  next  step  was  in  the  development  of ' '  through- 
ness"  on  the  railways,  such  as  the  formation  of 
the  London  &  -  Northwestern  Company  out  of 
forty-five  companies,  and  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Southeastern  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railways.  To-day  there  is  practic^y  no 
competition  in  British  railways  (see  Railways), 
fares  being  fixt  by  conferences  between  the  roads. 
Shipping  companies  have  similarly  comtnned. 
Chaises  here  too  have  almost  invariably  be«n  fixt 
by  conferences  between  the  lines. 

Combination  in  manufacturing  lines  is  mpre 
recent;  after  various  failures,  beginning  sucoess- 
fully  about  1895,  in  the  metallic  bedstead 
trade  in  ■  Birmingham  and  rapidly  extending 
to  many  other  industries  in   Birmingham  and 
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elsewhere.  Combination  in  the  textile  trades 
began  about  the  same  year  in  the  textile  industries 
with  J.  I.  Coates,  Limited,  in  the  sewing-cotton 
trade.  In  1896  London  found  that  eight  firms 
suppljring  5,000,000  of  the  8,000,000  tons  of 
coal  coming  to  London,  had  combined.  Agree- 
ments as  to  prices  are  at  present  the  rule  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries.  Amalgamation  and  ab- 
sorption of  companies  in  every  branch  of  industry 
goes  steadily  on.  Says  the  Textile  Mercury,  as 
early  as  April,  18^9:  "Steadily,  altho  at  a  rate 
far  less  rapid  than  in  the  States,  amalgamation  of 
kindred  concerns  is  going  on  within  our  borders." 
In  almost  every  case,  says  Mr.  Macrosty  (idem, 
p.  199): 

Years  o(  keen  rivalry  have  eaten  away  all  the  gain  in 
manufacturing  or  trading.  Attempts  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting interests  have  produced  some  form  or  other  of  volun- 
tary association  to  control  selling  prices;  but  these  bodies, 
even  when  guarded  by  the  provision  of  money  penalties  for 
breach  of  riiles.  may  at  any  time  be  wrecked  by  the  greed  of 
one  member  or  the  starting  of  a  new  competitor.  Sooner  or 
later  they  break  down  and  the  trade  either  slips  back  into 
the  slough  of  bankruptcy  or  advances  to  the  consolidation  of 
rival  firms  into  one  large  company. 

In  Germany  similar  combinations  (called 
Kartells)  have  arisen  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  often  of  great  power  and  magnitude,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  trades.  In  the  extent  to 
which  actual  merging  of  companies  has  gone  they 
occupy  somewhat  of  a  midway  position  between 
the  developed  American  trust  and  the  English 
agreement.     The  specific  and  typical 

Q^i^^f    Oerman  kartell  (tho  the  word  is  also 

owaianj  ^^j  jjj  ^  looser  sense)  is  not  a  merg- 
ing of  companies,  nor  yet  a  mere 
agreement,  but  the  formation  of  a  committee  and 
sometimes  of  a  new  company  which  undertakes 
the  selling  (and  therefore  the  fixing  of  prices)  for 
all  the  companies  entering  into  the  kartell.  The 
companies  do  not  sell  at  all,  and  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent only  in  methods  of  production.  To  this 
simple  beginning,  however,  grater  powers  are 
often  added,  and  the  kartell  is  recognized  by  the 
German  law  and  both  defended  and  made  respon- 
sible by  the  law.  Kartells  of  one  kind  or  another 
exist  in  the  coal,  iron,  steel,  book,  wall-paper,  and 
spirit  industries;  to  a  less  extent  among  others. 
One  of  the  chief  is  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  Coal 
Kartell,  with  a  capital  of  only  $325,  but  all  of 
the  shares  are  held  by  the  coal  owners  and  are 
transferable  only  with  the  consent  of  the  general 
meeting,  so  that  the  coal  owners  wholly  control 
it  and  through  it  determine  the  output,  the 
base  price,  and  the  selling  price,  each  mine  owner 
voting  according  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  he 
produces. 

Similarly  under  one  form  or  another,  tho  to  a 
less  extent,  the  trust  movement  has  developed 
in  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  elsewhere. 

RfirBniSKCBB:  Unilcii  States.  Rtpori  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission (isio,i>H  vol'i.i.  and  xii.  ivfilh  vol.  sviii.  on  trusts  in 
Eurooe;  E.  von  Halle,  Trtuts  (iSas);  R.  T.  lily  MonopMits 
qnd^TjrusU  {t^aoi;  J.  W.  Jepks,  77w  Trust  ProbUm  (1901): 


Eurooe;  E.  von  Halle,  Trtuts  (iSas);  R.  T.  lily ^Monopolits 
and  Trusts  {t^aoi;  J.  W.  Jenks,  77w 

Tru*  AboHl  thr  TrMIs  (19041:  tdi  TarttlT,  Tht  History 
of  tht  SliindMd  OU  Co.  (ijost;  W.  Z.  Ripky,  TrMSts,  Pools, 
andCoFpitrjltt^ns  U^o^y  Great  Britain,  H.  W.  Macrosty, 
Tk<  Siaif  and  tkff  Trusti  and  The  Trust  Mi^'t'mtnt  in  British 
ImdustrifS   U907);    J.    A.    Hobson.    Etvtutwn   of   Modtrrt 

'  CopiteiistH  (pMtated  tdo6);  W.  I.  Ashlfy.  B-itish  Industrits 
Ci»oj),  Germany,  flcricht  ubrr  Kartcilwcsm  (Reichstag 
.  TWport.  1905}:  Francis  Walker,  Monofolist}-  Combinations 
in  tht  Gtrman  Cu<il  hidustry  (Tqoj);  .4.  Sciuchon,  La  Crist 
Jiriimamu  (15100-j);  D,  H.  MacgreKor.  f  iiJ«i<r«i/ CotkWmo- 
iifliS  (190^).  .[.American  and  Oermun,  1906.]  Peter  S. 
OriMacup.   "The   Rebirth  o£  the  Corpoiation     (Atnmcan 

.     Af<]i^riqf,  June.  190O),  ,      j...,.^    ,. 


TUBERCULOSIS:  The  definite  movement  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  dates  from  the 
discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  Dr.  Robert 
Koch,  of  Berlin,  in  1882.  Koch  not  only  found 
that  this  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  but 
was  able  to  isolate  and  describe  the  life  history  of 
the  organism.  He  proved  that  it  is  received  into 
the  body  in  a  dried  state  through  the  discharges 
of  tuberculous  individuals  and  chiefly  through 
the  sputum.  The  main  channels  of  infection  are 
the  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts. 

It  follows  from  Koch's  discoveries  that  tuber- 
culosis is  necessarily  an  infectious  disease,  and, 
its  cause  being  known,  is  consequently  prevent- 
able. It  has  also  been  found  by  subsequent 
clinical  investigators  that  when  taken  in  its  early 
stages  the  disease  is  curable. 

While  it  was  some  years  before  the  significance 
of  Koch's  work  became  generally  recognized, 
there  has  now  arisen  a  movement  for  the  elim- 
ination of  tuberculosis  of  world-wide  scope.  The 
necessity  for  this  organized  campaign  is  evident 
from  the  extent  of  the  disease  which  is  responsible 
for  more  than  i  ,000,000  deaths  per  annum  in  the 
civilized  world. 

The  conditions  which  favor  the  development  of 
tuberculosis  are  precisely  those  which  exist  in  the 
crowded  quarters  in  each  of  our  great  centers  of 
population  where  the  nutrition  of  the  inhabitants 
IS  defective  and  where  adequate  ventilation  and 
hygienic  surroundings  are  not  present.  The 
practical  work  of  prevention  therefore  associates 
Itself  with  all  the  modem  movements  of  a  social 
character  for  the  betterment  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  our  communities.  It  involves  the  cooperation 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  laity  as  well  as 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  measures  for  the  bet- 
terment of  health  on  the  part  of  pubUc  officials. 

Starting  in  Europe,  the  organization  of  leagues 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  has  spread 
rapidly  until  at  the  present  time  such  associa- 
tions are  fotmd  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
civilized  world,  those  of  particular  efficiency 
being  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Or- 
ganizations on  national  lines  also  exist  in  Italy, 
Austria,   Belgium,  Spain,  and  Por- 

Extent  *"S*1-  I"  Norway  the  government 
•  jl      J^  jis  taking  an  active  part  in  the  con- 

TV^^ftrol  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  same  is 
"  true,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  Sweden. 

In  South  America  antituberculosis 
leagues  exist  in  Brazil,  Argentine;  Chile,  Uru- 
guay, Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Ecviador.  A  league 
has  also  been  estabUshed  in  Cuba. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  National.  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  is  pushing 
the  work  of  organization  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  now  seventeen  state  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  with  others  in 
process  of  formation.  Local  associations  to  the 
number  of  about  eighty  have  also  been  organized, 
nearly  all  within  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  short  time  will  see  the  U.  S.  com- 
pletely Organized  for  the  fight  against  this  dis- 
ease. 

An  International  Antituberculosis  Association 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  various 
national  societies  is  also  in  existence  with  head- 

•  quarters  in  Berlin.  Annual  meetings  are  held 
.where  topics  of  particular  interest  at  the  moment, 
both  teumical  and  social,  are  discust  from  the 

.  varibuR  >p6irits  of  view  of  the  different  countries 

•  rej)resented.  -   -.      uigmzBu  uy  ■«^jv^v^_i>- 
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Once  every  three  years  an  International  Con- 
gress of  still  wider  scope  is  held  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  authoritative  information  regarding 
tuberculosis  and  its  treatment  and  prevention. 
The  next  congress  will  be  held  in  Washington  in 
Oct.,  1908. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  organized 
campaign  as  at  present  conducted  is  the  move- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  general 
public  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  methods  of 
prevention.  While  every  available 
means  is  drawn  upon  to  force  this  knowledge  upon 
the  attention  of  the  pubUc,  particular  emphasis 
has  been  laid  during  the  last  two  years  upon  the 
exhibition  method.  Such  exhibitions  of  com- 
prehensive character  form  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  international  congresses,  and  in  the 
U.  S.  exhibits  are  kept  constantly  in  operation  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  National  As- 
sociation conducts  one  of  large  size  which  is  sent 
from  city  to  city,  and  is  used  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating public  interest  and  subsequent  organized 
cooperation  against  the  disease. 

Permanent  exhibits  have  also  been  formed  by 
many  of  the  state  and  local  societies. 

The  program  advocated  by  those  who  are  con- 
ducting the  campaign  is  comparatively  simple  in 
its  outlines.  It  involves  the  establishment  of 
sanatoria,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.,  on  an  ade- 
quate scale  tor  both  incipient  and  advanced 
cases.  This  is  regarded  as  necessary  not  only  as 
a  curative  but  as  a  preventive  measure.  It  also 
advocates  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  shall 
enable  the  municipal  and  state  health  authorities 
to  exercise  adequate  supervision  over  the  disease. 
The  particular  points  at  present  at  issue  are  the 
requiring  of  registration  and  notification  of  tuber- 
culosis by  physicians  and  the  passage  of  ordi- 
nances forbidding  indiscriminate  expectoration. 
The  other  features  of  the  program  can  be  included 
under  the  term  "Education  '  which,  as  has  been 
said,  involves  every  possible  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  element^ury  facts  regarding  the  dis- 
ease, namely,  that  it  is  mfectious,  preventable,  not 
inherited,  and  in  early  cases  curable;  that  in 
order  to  prevent  infection  proper  hygiene  must 
be  observed,  and  that  the  cure  depends  upon  the 
simple  factors  of  fresh  air,  good  rood,  and  rest. 
The  reduction  that  has  already  taken  place  in  the 
death-rate  from  consumption  in  those  communi- 
ties where  rigid  and  organized  measures  have 
bt^n  taken  make  it  entirely  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  disease  will  ultimately  be  practi* 
cally  eliminated. 

Prop.  Livingston  Farrand. 

TUCKER,  BERJAMUr  R.:  Anarchist;  born 
near  New  Bedford,  Mass,  1854;  educated  in 
private  schools,  and  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  decided  on  journalism  as  a  pro- 
fession; served  apprenticeslup  in  printing-omce; 
in  1878  joined  eaitorial  stafit  of  a  Boston  news- 
paper. Introduced  to  radical  thought  bv  Josiah 
Warren,  Colonel  William  B.  Greene,  and  others. 
Making  a  thorough  study  of  Proudhon,  he  con- 
sidered "anarchism"  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
designation  for  his  political  doctrines.  In  1877 
he  established  a  quarterly.  The  Radical  Review 
which  did  not  receive  the  requisite  support.  Mr. 
Tucker  soon  concluded  that  a  more  effective  prop- 
aganda of  his  views  could  be  carried  on  oy  a 
^tnightly   or  weekly   organ,  and    accordingly 


founded  Liberty,  in  1881,  still  recognized  in  philo- 
sophic and  progressive  circles  as  the  ablest  and 
most  authoritative  champion  of  anarchism,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  In  1893  published 
"Instead  of  a  Book";  in  this  socialism,  com- 
munism, the  single  tax,  and  other  reforms  are 
criticized  from  the  anarchistic  point  of  view. 
Author:  "A  Blow  at  Trial  by  Jury";  "The 
Attitude  of  Anarchism  Toward  Industrial  Com- 
binations." Address:  P.  O.  Box  13 12,  New  York 
City. 

TUCKWELL,  GERTRUDE  M.  (MISS) :  Chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Trade-Union  League;  bom 
1862,  Oxford,  England;  was  educated  at  home; 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Tuckwell,"  the  Rad- 
ical Parson ,"  well  known  in  England  for  his  experi- 
ments in  allotments,  his  advocacy  of  land  na- 
tionalization, and  his  strong  labor  views.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  in  order  to  be  independent  she 
trained  as  a  board-school  mistress;  worked  in 
Liverpool  and  in  London  for  six  years.  Then  be- 
came secretary  to  her  aunt.  Lady  Dilke,  and 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Women's  Trade-Union 
League,  and  came  thus  into  complete  touch  with 
women's  industrial  life.  At  the  death  of  Lady 
Dilke  in  1904  was  chosen  in  her  place  chairman 
of  the  Women's  Trade-Union  League.  Through 
the  league,  which  is  very  active  both  in  traoe- 
union  and  in  legislative  work,  Miss  Tuckwell  rep- 
resents 140,000  women.  She  is  a  Christian  So- 
cialist and  a  strong  trade-imionist;  has  written 
much  for  the  Fortntghtly  and  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Author:  "The  State  and  Its  Children," 
and  several  small  books  on  industrial  law.  Ad- 
dress: Women's  Trade-Union  League,  Club  Union 
Building,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  £.  C. 

TURGENEFF,  IVAIT  SERGYEVITCH :  Russian 

novelist,  nihilist;  bom  18 18  in  Orel,  the  son  of  an 
ofHcer  of  cuirassiers;  he  was  educated  at  Moscow 
and  afterward  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In 
1853  he  first  became  the  object  of  government 
displeasure.  Was  imprisoned  for  a  month  for  an 
article  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  Gogol,  and  com- 
pelled to  reside  for  two  years  more  in  the  country. 
This  experience  seems  to  have  been  in  some  sense 
a  turning-point  in  his  career,  for  in  185c  he  com- 
menced publishing  the  novels  which  nave  had 
such  a  vital  connection  with  the  social  life  of  Rus- 
sia. In  1855  he  published  "Dimitri  Rudin";  in 
1858,  "A  Nest  of  Nobles"  and  "Helene";in  i86a, 
"Fathers  and  Sons,"  which  work  was  one  of  tbe 
most  potent  means  in  wakening  into  action  tbe 

C'  'losophy  of  negation  and  materialism.  This 
k,  too,  gave  to  the  philosophy  the  name  of 
"nihilism,"  which  it  has  borne  ever  since.  In 
1865  he  published  "Smoke,"  and  in  1877  "Spring 
Floods"  and  "Virgin  Soil."  He  wrote  many 
shorter  stories;  his  last  work  was  a  collection  i^ 
prose  poems  entitled  "SeniUa,"  which  for  power 
and  pathos  takes  rank  with  his  best  woric  After 
the  publication  of  "Fathers  and  Sons"  he  left 
Russia  and  settled  in  Baden,  where  he  staved 
until  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  War. 
Then  he  removed  to  Paris  and  resided  there  until 
his  death  in  1883. 

TURGOT,AmfE  ROBERT  JACQUES,  BAROH 
DE  L'AULnE:  French  statesman  and  economist; 
bom  Paris,  1737.  Educated  for  the  Church,  he 
gave  up  an  ecclesiastical  career  and  studied  law, 
becoming  noted  as  a  liberal  thinker  and  contribu- 
tor to  uie  Encyclopidie.    He  associated   with 
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Quesnay  and  Goumay,  and  accepted  to  some  ex- 
tent their  views.  (See  Physiocrats.)  In  1761 
he  was  appointed  intendant-govemor  of  the 
province  of  Limousin,  and  in  1774  Controller- 
General  of  France  tinder  Louis  XVI.  The 
courtiers  and  nobility  bitterly  opposed  his  reform 
ideas,  but  for  a  while  the  king  supported  him,  and 
he  was  able  to  introduce  free  trane  in  grain  and 
other  reforms.  At  last  the  king,  in  1776,  was  in- 
duced to  depose  him,  and  Turgot  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  and  devoted  himself  to  science  till  his 
death  in  1781.  His  "(Euvres  Completes,"  in- 
cluding his  essays  on  usury,  on  taxation,  and 
"Reflexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution 
des  Richesses,"  etc.,  were  published  in  nine 
volumes  (1808-11). 

TTP06RAPHICAL  UinOir,  THE  HfTERHA- 

TIONAL:  The  International  Typographical  Union 
of  North  America,  organized  m  1853  as  the  Na- 
tional Typographical  Union,  is  the  oldest  national 
trade-union  in  the  United  States.  As  early 
as  1836  sta  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  typo- 
graplucal  societies  in  the  U.  S.  in  a  national  or- 
ganization. At  a  national  typographical  con- 
vention held  in  Washington,  Nov.  7-1 1,  1836,  a 
constitution  was  framed  and  submitted  to  the 
various  local  societies.  In  i837atNew  York  this 
constitution  was  amended  in  minor  details  and 
the  National  Typographical  Association  formed. 
The  association,  however,  died  within  the  year. 
In  1850  a  call  for  a  national  convention  was  is- 
sued by  the  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
unions,  and  on  Dec.  a,  1850,  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Journeymen  Printers  met 

mmtutr  '"  ^^^  York  with  delegates  present 
^  from  six  unions  located  in  five  states. 
At  the  convention  held  in  Baltimore 
in  185 1  the  unions  in  seven  states  were  repre- 
sented and  the  convention  formulated  a  con- 
stitution for  the  National  Typographical  Union. 
In  1869  the  name  of  the  union  was  changed  to 
the  International  Typographical  Union  of  North 
America. 

The  membership  of  the  union  includes  printers, 
proof-readers,  machine-tenders,  mailers,  t3rpe- 
fotmders,  editors,  and  reporters.  Pressmen  and 
bookbinders  were  admitted  until  1895,  stereo- 
typers  and  electrotypers  until  1903,  and  photo- 
engravers  until  1004.  The  members  of  these 
trades  have  formed  separate  international  unions. 
Despite  these  losses,  the  membership  of  the  Ty- 
pographical Union  has  steadily  increased  in  re- 
cent years. 

Mbmbbkship  bt  Years 

1891 as.165 

1893 38, 187 

1893 30.4S4 

«»94 3 1.379 

•89s >9.»9S 

1896 38,838 

1897 38,096 

1898 38.614 

1899 30,646 

1900 33,105 

«90« 34,948 

1903 38.364 

1903 43.436 

1904 46,j65 

•905 46,734 

The  annual  convention  of  representatives 
elected  by  the  subordinate  unions  was  origfinally 
the  only  organ  of  government.  The  officers, 
mete  adjuncts  to  the  annual  session,  were  elected 
by  the  convention  from  its  own  members  and 
held  ofSce  for  one  jrear.     Since  1884  the  annual 


meeting  of  representatives  has  been  partly  re- 
placed and  partly  supplemented  by  other  insti- 
tutions. In  1889  the  referendum  was  made  a 
regular  part  of  the  union's  governmental  machin- 
ery. Provision  was  made  that  all  amendments 
to  the  constitution  and  all  laws  involving  in- 
creased taxation  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  membership.  The  advocates  of  national- 
isation in  the  union  have  long  desired  to  replace 
entirely  the  convention  by  the  in- 
OoTamment  't***'^^  ^'^^  referendum.  In  1893 
they  secured  the  adoption  of  the  in- 
itiative; in  1894  the  sessions  were 
made  biennial;  in  1896  the  membership  voted  to 
do  away  with  regular  sessions.  Since  1896,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  strong  movement  in  the 
direction  of  limiting  the  use  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  and  of  restoring  the  convention  to  a 
considerable  place  in  the  governmental  machin- 
ery. The  annual  session  has  been  restored.  A 
referendum  is  always  had,  however,  on  important 
changes  of  law.  The  initiative  is  rarely  used. 
Since  1896  the  ofScers  have  been  elected  by  a 
]>opular  vote  and  every  member  of  the  oiganiza- 
tion  is  eligible  to  office. 

Since  the  establishment  in  1888  of  permanent 
headquarters,  the  importance  of  the  official  staff 
has  rapidly  increased.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
convention  has  practically  been  transferred  to 
the  president.  The  increasing  intricacy  .of  the 
union's  affairs  has  made  the  opinion  of  the  officers 
more  weighty  in  legislation.  The  net  result  of 
these  changes  is  that  the  ^vemment  of  the 
union,  theoretically  vested  in  the  oottVention, 
rests  really  in  the  membership  at  large  and  in 
the  official  staff. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1905,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  union  were  $244,689.34.  Of  this 
sum  $196,380.37  was  received  from  a  per-capita 
tax  of  uiirty-five  cents  monthly;  $27,473.83  was 
received  from  a  compulsory  subscription  to  the 
Typographical  Journal  of 'five  cents  monthly. 
Thus  practically  all  the  revenue  of  the  union  is 
derived  from  the  regular  per-capita  tax  and  from 
special  assessments. 

The  principal  expenditures  of  the  union  in 
1905  were:  Printers'  Home,  $56,335.95;  burial 
benefits,  $39,690;  the  Typographical  journal, 
$39,426.77;  salaries  and  office  expenses,  $16,- 
408.03;  strikes  and  disputes,  $39,603.16. 

The  United  Typothetae  of  America,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  book  and  job  master  printers,  was 
organized  in  Oct.,  1887.  It  was  formed  prima- 
rily to  resist  the  demand  of  the  Typographical 
Union  for  a  reduction  of  the  working-day  to  nine 
hours.  The  bargaining  between  the  United  Ty- 
pothetae and  the  union  has  been  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  the  shortening  of  the  working- 
day.  In  1898  the  Typothetae  agreed  to  put  the 
fifty-four-hour  week  into  effect  on  Nov.  31,  1899. 
In  1903  the  Typographical  Union  began  to  plan 
for  a  further  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work.  The 
Typothetae  has  steadily  refused  to  grant  the 
eignt-hour  day.  In  Sept.,  1905,  a  great  strike 
began.  The  strike  was  at  first  confined  to  Chi- 
cago, but  by  Jan.  i,  1906,  it  had  extended  to 
every  lan[e  printing  center.  The  Typothetae 
has  led  the  opposition  to  the  demand  for  the 
eight-hour  day  and  has  on  its  own  side  declared 
for  the  open  shop. 

The  relations  of  the  union  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  the  oi]gani- 
zation  of  employers  in  the  newspaper  business, 
have  been  amicable.    In   1900  an  arbitration 
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agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  union  and  the 
publishers.  Under  this  agreement  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  guaranteed  the  performance  of 
the  contract  of  a  local  union  with  a  publisher, 
provided  the  publisher  agreed  to  arbitrate  all 
disputes  as  to  interpretation.  In  1903  the  agree- 
ment was  broadened  to  cover  not  only  disputes 
as  to  interpretation  but  disputes  arising  over  the 
formation  of  new  contracts.  Thepresent  agree- 
ment expires  in  1907.      Georgb  £.  Barkbtt. 

Rbpbkbncks:  Tohn  McVicar,  Origin  and  Progrtss  cf  Iht 
Typopaphicat  Union  (189 1);  Ethdbert  Stewart,  A  Doctt- 
mtidary  History  of  Hu  Early  Organitation  of  Printers  (.Bul- 
Ittin  <n  til*  Bweau  of  Labor,  Nov.,  190$);  George  E. 
Bamett,  Th*  Introdnctton  of  th*  Linotype  iYalt  Review. 
Nov.,  1904^;  George  E.  Bunett,  The  GooennnetU  of  the 
Typatraphical  Umon  and  CoUocHv*  Bargaininf  in  the 
Typographical  Union,  in  Stttdies  in  American  Trade-Union- 
ism,  ed.  by  Hollander  and  Barnett,  1906;  Regulation  and 
Restriction  of  Output  (Part  I.,  chap.  1.),  Eleventh  Special 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  1904), 

TYSON.  ROBERT:  Exponent  of  direct  legis- 
lation and  proportional  representation;  bom  Can- 
terbury, England,  1845;  largely  self-educated;  as 
a  boy  worked  in  machine-shop;  later  shorthand 
clerk  in  railway  offices;  then  as  newspaper  re- 
porter and  editor  in  Lancashire.  Came  to  Can- 
ada 1870;  did  newspaper  work  until  1876,  when 
he  was  appointed  stenographic  reporter  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  now  a  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  At  one  time  editor  of 
Proportional  Representation  Review;  is  now  editor 
of  the  Proportional  Representation  Department 
in  Equity  Series,  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  con- 
ducted fhany  elections  for  societies,  labor-unions, 
etc.,  and  aadrest  meetings  on  the  proportional 
principle ;  is  in  touch  with  the  movement  and  ctir- 
rent  history  of  proportional  representation  in 
Great  Britam,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  etc.  Mr.  Tyson's  economic  views 
are  based  on  those  of  Heniy  George,  and  for  some 
years  he  worked  ardently  in  the  single-tax  cause. 
Later  becoming  imprest  with  the  necessity  of  im- 
proved political  conditions  in  order  to  forward 
social  reform,  he  directed  his  work  more  toward 
direct  legislation  and  proportional  representation, 
making  a  specialty  of  the  latter.  Author  of  sev- 
eral pamphlets  and  many  serial  articles  on  elec- 


toral reform.     Address:   10  Harbord  Street,  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

TWEED  RUTG:  The  Tweed  Ring  of  New 
York  City  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1863, 
when  William  Marcy  Tweed,  a  chairmaker  of 
Scotch  descent,  bom  in  New  York  in  182^.  was 
appointed  deputy  street  commissioner.  He  had 
been  long  prominent  in  local  politics,  and  in  1853 
had  been  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a  member 
of  Tammany  (q.  v.)  for  many  years,  and  from 
1869-71  its  grand  sachem.  Becoming  the  virtual 
head  of  the  Street  Department,  and  later  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  he  enonnouslv 
extended  the  expenditures  for  "improvements, ' 
and  created  numberless  offices,  giving  him  vast 
influence  and  the  bestowal  of  sinecures  on  his 
friends.  A  ring  gradually  developed,  and  by 
1869  held  almost  every  department  of  the  city  in 
its  power.  In  1868  the  ring's  greatest  scheme  of 
robbery  was  begun — the  building  of  a  new  county 
court-house.  It  was  stipulated  not  to  cost  over 
$250,000.  Before  187 1  it  had  cost  $8,000,000, 
and  was  still  unfinished.  In  1870  the  power  of 
auditing  accoimts  was  taken  from  the  supervisors 
and  vested  in  certain  city  offices  filled  by  friends 
of  the  ring.  AU  restramts  on  fraudulent  bills 
were  then  removed.  Bills  amounting  to  $6,000,- 
000  were  passed  at  the  first  and  only  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Audit.  Of  this  amount  $1,000,000 
was  traced  to  Tweed's  own  pocket.  A  secret 
account  of  the  money  thus  paid  was  kept  in  the 
auditor's  office,  entered  "  County  Liabilities." 
During  the  winter  of  1870-71  a  clerk  stealthily 
copied  its  items  and  showed  them  to  his  patron, 
James  O'Brien,  an  opponent  of  Tammany.  He 
gave  them  to  the  New  York  Times,  and  they  were 
published  in  July,  1871.  The  excitement  created 
an  investigation,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
Samuel  J.  'filden  the  frauds  were  exposed  and  the 
ring  overthrown  in  the  election  of  Nov.,  187 1. 
Tweed  was  tried  for  grand  larceny  and  forgery, 
and  Nov.  22,  1872,  sentenced  to  twelve  years' 
imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine.  In  1875  he  es- 
caped and  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  was  captured 
and  returned  to  New  York  City  in  1876,  dying'  in 
Ludlow  Street  Jail  in  1878. 


u 


UMAKItARIA,  LA  SOCIETX:  An  Italian 
philanthropic  society,  founded  by  the  generosity 
of  Prosper  Molse  Lofia  (died  1902),  of  Milan,  who 
bequeathed  10,000,000  lire  for  this  purpose. 
But  owing  to  certain  legal  and  political  diiiicul- 
ties,  the  society  has  been  inactive  for  nearly  ten 
years,  and  the  funds  now  amount  to  about  13,- 
000,000  li. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  help 
the  poor,  needy,  and  unemployed,  to  raise  the 
industrial,  efficiency  of  workers,  and  to  serve 
as  a  general  adviser  and  cooperator  to  all  philan- 
thropic societies.  .Men  and  women  of  whatever 
nationality  are  admitted  as  members  on  payment 
of.  I  K.  per  annum.  ■  The  members  elect  fifty 
delegates  who  have  general  charge  of  the  budget 
and  of  the  management,  and  elect  ten  of  the  fif- 
teen directors  of  the  society— the  other  five  are 
appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Milan. 

The  Umanitaria  expects-to  have  about  600,000 
li.  annual  income,  to  b«  divided  ttaua::^,ooo  oh 


annuities;  90,000  on  administrative  and  office 
expenses;  175,000, or  37.64 per  oent,for the  ameli- 
oration of  unemployment ;  200,000,  or  43  per  cent, 
for  industrial  education ;  50,000,  or  10.76  per  cent, 
on  farm  laborers;  20,000,  or  .4.3  per  cent,  in  the 
promotion  of  cooperaticm;  20,000  on  social  bu- 
reaus of  all  kinds  which  aid  the  poor  and  needy 
in  some  way,  particularly  legal' and  medical  aid 

societies.       ■   • 

The  society  maintains  a  Bureau  du  Travail,  for 
making  investigations!  into  ! various  labor  prob- 
lems, e.  g.,  legal  rights  of  tlM  workingman,  the 
opportunities  for  employment  at  home  and 
abroad,  institutions  for  ffie'  inoral  improvement 
of  the  working  classes,  cost  of  living,  sanitary 
conditions,  etc.  This  bureau  has,  wiui'  its  three 
divisions,  a  network  of  correspondents'  all  over 
northern  and  central  Italy,  and  receives  reports 
regularly.  '  The  employment  bureau  toir'-wanciag 
men;  governesses,^ and  domestics  .planeA  m°too6: 
industrial  ^rorkers^  s^oSp^^idgmesttcs,  Ada.  .'Two 
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bureaus  assist,  instruct,  and  supervise  emigrants 
both  from  the  city  to  the  country  and  from  Italy 
to  foreign  lands. 

Industrial  education  is  furnished  in  schools  of 
designing,  blacksmithing,  furniture-making,  en- 
graving, molding,  decorating,  varnishing,  clock- 
making,  tailoring,  cooking,  embroidery  and  other 
needlework,  electricity,  etc.  One  school  is  in- 
tended to  train  young  men  as  foremen,  superin- 
tendents, etc. 

Cooperation  is  encoun^ed  by  a  loan  associa- 
tion, a  supply  store,  an  agricultural  cooperative 
society,  etc. 

The  unemployed  are  assisted,  according  to  the 
system  practised  at  Ghent,  by  a  relief  station  and 
a  labor  colony. 

The  society  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
housing  of  working  men,  and  has  established 
(1906)  two  model  tenements  for  2,000  persons  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  1,000,000  li.  It  has  encour- 
aged taste  and  simplicity  by  offering  a  prize  for 
the  best  furnished  flat  for  a  small  family  at  a  cost 
below  700  li. 

The  espousal  of  anti-alcoholism  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Musie  Sociale — intended  for  the 
education  of  the  people  in  preventive  measures — 
complete  the  list  of  activities  of  the  Umanitaria. 
The  society  expects  to  purchase  an  old  monastery, 
renovate  it,  and  establish  its  industrial  schools, 
its  central  ofEces,  and  a  physician  for  women 
there ;  -  and  to  build  a  Matson  du  Pettple  in  its 
neighborhood.  Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

UHEMPLOTMEirT:  We  consider  in  this  arti- 
cle :  I.  The  meaning  and  kinds  of  unemployment. 
II.  The  number  of  the  unemployed.  III.  The 
means  used  to  meet  the  problem. 

L  Meaning  and  Kinds  of  Unemployment 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  because  differences  here  have  led  to  num- 
berless misunderstandings  and  to  fatal  errors  in 
the  practical  Working  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  his  report  on  the  im- 
employed  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor in  1886,  uses  the  word  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  He  defines  it  as  including  only  "those 
who  under  prosperous  times  would  be  fully  em- 
ployed and  who  during  the  time  mentioned  were 
seeking  employment.'  But,  obviously,  if  dur- 
ing times  of  especial  need  one  would  find  the 
complete  number  of  those  without  work,  one 
must  add  to  those  whom  Mr.  Wright  defines  as 
the  unemployed,  those  who  in  times  of  prosperity 
would  be  without  emplojrment,  and  this  tm- 
doubtedly  is  not  a  small  number. 

Other  writers  seem  to  mean  by  the  term  only 
those  who  desire  work.  The  Iramp  who  does 
not  work,  mainly  because  he  will  not  work,  they 
do  not  reckon  among  the  unemployed.  The.  ob- 
ject of  making  this  distinction  seems  to  be  to 
differentiate  between  those  whom  people  con- 
sider to  deserve  syrapathy  and  aid  in  finding 
work  and  a  class  which  they  believe  to  be  very 
much  to  be  condemned  and  who  should  be  se- 
verely treated.  Yet  if  we  could  go  into  the  life 
history  or  the  prenatal  history  and  early  environ- 
ment of  the  work-shunning  tramp  we  might 
find  one  genuinely  to  be  pitied  even  more  than 
the  man  who  has  not  yet  fallen  low  enough  to 
■iMe  his  diesire  for  work,  one  perhaps  needing 
ud  and  help  (altho  usually  in  the  form  of  very 
stem  treatmeift)  mote  than  any  other  one  class 


in  the  community.  But  however  this  be,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  no  one  can  possibly  arrive 
at  any  true  conclusions  of  how  to  employ  the 
unemployed,  if  one  leaves  out  of  consideration 
those  who  do  not  desire  employment.  For  in 
actual  life  those  who  do  not  work  because  they 
cannot  find  work  and  those  who  do  not  work 
because  they  will  not,  are  commingled  at  every 
step  and  not  seldom  the  two  natures  are  some- 
what developed  in  the  same  person.  The  whole 
problem  of  employing  the  unemployed  often 
turns  upon  this  very  point.  One  cannot  solve 
a  problem  by  reading  out  of  the  problem  one.  of 
its  most  difficult  and  complicated  factors. 

Once  more,  some  writers  and  more  readers 
seem  to  understand  by  the  unemployed  only  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  foregoing.  They  take  it 
for  granted  that  any  can  find  work  who  will,  and 
that  therefore  if  anybody  is  without  work,  it  is 
because  he  will  not  work,  or  at  least  because  of 
some  fault  which  he  has  developed,  and  for  which 
he  is  morally  responsible.  To  them  there  are  no 
unemployed  except  those  who  will  not  work. 
Few  students  of  social  facts  take  this  view. 
However  much  the  members  of  the  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  may  have  been 
exaggerated  by  some»jio  one  can  doubt  but  that, 
in  the  present  ordering  of  society,  with  its  sudden 
economic  changes,  there  are  such.  The  invention 
of  a  machine,  the  formation  of  a  trust,  the  usual 
resultant  shutting  down  of  mills  or  shops  or 
mines,  the  change  of  a  railroad  rate,  the  termina- 
tion of  an  important  contract,  the 

AnalTtii  ^*''"'*  °^  some  crop  or  of  some  sup- 
ply, even  the  caprice  of  fashion  or  the 
overstocking  of  a  market — these  and 
a  hundred  other  things  may  cause  thousands  of 
operatives  to  be  at  least  temporarily  out  of  work. 
To  call  all  the  unemployed  willing  idlers,  or  shift- 
less incapables,  is  to  ignore  facts  and  to  insult 
many  a  worthy  but  unfortunate  honest  work- 
man. It  certainly  is  to  dodge  rather  than  to  face 
a  problem. 

Nor  is  there  any  more  ground  for  limiting  the 
word  unemployed,  as  is  sometimes  practically 
done,  to  the  unemployed  among  the  artizan  and 
manual-labor  class.  The  unemployed  clerk,  the 
unemployed  accountant,  journalist,  professional 
man,  is  often  in  a  much  more  serious  and  critical 
condition  than  the  artizan  or  manual  laborer 
who  finds  himself  without  work.  A  university 
diploma  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  an  in- 
surance against  lack  of  work. 

Nor,  once  more,  can  the  term  unemployed  be 
limited  to  those  who  are  without  work  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  An  artizan  without 
work  fbr  a  day  is  not  usually  in  a  very  serious 
condition  and  certainly  need  not  be  a  concern  to 
the  cbmnlunity,  and  yet  he  is  for  that  day  un- 
employed. He  may  in  that  day  contract  the 
beginnings  of  evil  habits ;  he  may  that  day  under- 
cut the  wage  of  a  man  who  will  %o  months  with- 
out work — above  all,  if  day  be  added  to  day,  he 
may  grow,  before  he  knows  it,  and  before  the  com- 
munity knows  it,  into  one  who  is  both  a  burden 
and  a  menace  to  the  community.  This  is  cer~ 
tainly  true — that  if  provision  for  those  finding 
themselves  temporarily  out  of  work  can  be  made 
promptly  and  well,  before  habits  of  idleness  and 
the  recklessness  of  discouragement  have  set  in,  the 
difficulty  of  caring  for  confirmed  idleness,  hope- 
less apathy,  and  developed  degeneration  will  .of- 
ten not  have  to  be  met.  It  may  -be  said  in  fact 
ttiat  almost  the  most  important  portion' of  t)^ 
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problem  of  unemployed  is  how  to  prevent  there 
being  such  a  person  as  an  unemployed  man. 

Nor  finally  is  there  any  sex  limitation  to  the 
word.  An  unemployed  man  may,  in  the  long 
run  and  upon  the  whole,  be  a  veiy  much  more 
serious  social  factor  than  an  unemployed  woman, 
because  usually  and  as  a  fact  to-day,  and  as  most 
people  beUeve,  by  nature,  man  is  the  chief  bread- 
earner  of  the  family  and  of  the  community;  but 
when  a  woman  does  need  work  and  either  cannot 
or  will  not  find  it,  she  is  often  in  a  much  more 
pitiable,  and  a  more  dangerous,  even  desperate 
condition  than  an  unemployed  man.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed  cannot  leave  out  the 
woman  idte  either  by  disposition  or  by  circum- 
stance. 

And  so  we  m,ust  mean  by  unemployment  the 

being  out  of  work,  for  any  cause,  either  by  fault  or 

misfortune,  by  any  class  or  condition  of  persons 

who  are  in  need  of  work,  whether 

SaflaitioA  ^soiscious  of  the  need  or  not. 

But  second  only  to  the  necessity  of 
including  in  the  problem  all  its  ele- 
ments, all  classes  of  the  unemployed,  is  the  neces- 
sity in  the  actual  treatment  of  the  case  to  most 
carefully  distinguish  and  discriminate  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  unemployed.  The  failure  to  do 
this  last  has  probably^  been  the  one  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  failures  in  working  out  the  problem. 
To  treat  a  drunken,  burned-out  weakling  like  a 
strong  skilled  man,  temporarily  out  of  work,  is 
almost  as  serious  a  sociological  mistake  as  to 
treat  the  honest,  skilled,  willing  artizan,  out  of 
work,  like  the  tramp  who  comes  begging  for  a 
nickel  to  (quench  his  fevered  thirst.  Yet  history 
is  full  of  mstances  of  industrial  colonies  which 
have  failed  because  they  have  taken  for  granted 
that  everybody  knew  how  and  desired  to  work, 
and  still  more  of  instances  of  well-meant  systems 
which  have  begun  by  insulting  or  more  frequently 
driving  away  the  most  hopeful  class  of  the  unem- 
ployed by  insulting  them  and  lumping  all  the  un- 
employed in  one  class  and  under  conditions  suited 
only  to  the  most  degraded  and  the  most  ineffi- 
cient. To  distingfuish  is  the  very  first  step  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Years  ago  it  was 
said  by  John  Bums,  the  present  Secrets^  of  the 
English  Local  Government  Board: 

Unto  the  diSeientiRtion  of  the  laborer  from  the  kxifer  takes 
place,  the  unemployed  question  can  never  be  properly  dis- 
cust  and  dealt  with.  Till  the  tramp  thief,  and  ne'er-do- 
well,  however  pitiable  he  may  be,  is  dealt  with  distinctly  from 
the  genuine  worker,  no  permanent  benefit  will  result  to  any  of 
them.  The  gentleman  who  gets  up  to  look  for  work  at  mid- 
day, and  prays  that  he  may  not  find  it.  is  undeserving  of  pity. 
I  have  seen  the  most  genuine  and  honest  men  at  meetings 
mixed  up  with  the  laziest  and  moat  drunken  scoundrels. 

Briefly,  we  may  divide  the  tmemployed  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  The  Temporarily  Unemployed,  who  are 
Employable — those  who,  both  able  and  willing  to 
work,  find  themselves  for  one  reason  or  another 
temporarily  out  of  employment. 

Second,  The  Temporarily  Unemployed  who  are 
Unemployable — those    who    for    one    reason    or 
another,  of  fault,  or  of  temperament,  or  circum- 
stance, are  so  inefficient  that  while  they  can  do 
certain  work,  are  always  losing  their 

la...^  .»   jobs,  continually  getting  tho  not  re- 

^^S«         maining  permanently  out  of  work. 

llMiMUTad      Third,  The  Somewhat  Permanently 

'   '      Unemployed  who  are  Employable — 

those  who  by  reason  of  a  change  in 

their  trade  or  in  the  market,  or  for  some  other 

reason  find  themselves  threatened  by  permanent 


unemplo3rment  and  yet  are  able  and  willing  to 
work. 

Fourth,  The  Permanently  Unemployed  and  Un- 
employable— those  who  are  permanently  out  of 
work,  because  for  one  reason  or  another  of  fault 
or  misfortune  they  are  too  inefficient  to  do  woric 

Fifth,  The  Permanently  Unemployed  who  are 
viciously  or  incorrigibly  unwilling  to  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  distmctions  at  once 
need  very  different  modes  of  treatment.  Difier* 
entiation  only  can  lead  to  solution. 

n.  Tlw  number  of  the  Unemployied 

Before  considering  their  number  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  some  common  misconceptions  of  the 
subiect. 

The  opinion  seems  general  in  the  U.  S.,  and  to 
a  less  extent  exists  even  in  other  countries,  that 
the  number  of  unemplo3red  has  been  exaggerated 
and  above  all  that  sympathy  for  men  without 
work  is,  generally  speaking,  largely  undeserved. 
The  reasons  for  this  very  common  and  natural 
opinion  are  habitually  overlooked,  but  when  they 
are  studied  the  opinion  will  be  seen  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  unemployed  which 
come  into  closest  contact  with  the  general  com- 
munity, and  above  all  with  the  charitable  com- 
munity, are  beyond  all  question  the  worst  unem- 
ployed and  therefore  mislead  the  public  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  tmemployed.  The  self- 
respecting  men  and  women  avoid  be|[ging  and 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  charity  until  the  last 
possible  moment.  Many  of  tlKm  prefer  and 
often  actually  do  choose  starvation  rather  than 
beggary.  Consequently  these  self-respecting  per- 
sons are  the  last  to  come  in  evidence  before  the 
charitable.  But  those  who  have  lost  self-respect, 
who  will  not  work  even  when  they  can,  who  are 
the  professionally  unemployed,  the  typical  tramp 
of  the  stage  and  at  the  nch  man's  door — ^these  do 
continually  haunt  the  wealthy  and  the  charitable. 
Not  unnaturally  the  ordinary  public  judges  from 
its  experience  and  wrongly  concludes  that  'what 
is  true  of  the  unemployed  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  is  true  of  the  whole  class,  and  that  the 
one  trouble  with  the  unemployed  is  that  they  will 
not  work.  But  all  experienced  investigators  of 
the  subject  are  agreed  that,  while  this  may  be  true 
of  a  large  class,  it  is  by  no  means  true  of  all,  and 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  the  U.  S.  who 
never  come  before  the  charitable  and  who  even 
denounce  and  dislike  charity  who  are  neverthe- 
less, at  least  for  periods  of  time,  bitterly  in  need 
of  work. 

2.  These  premature  judgments  of  the  ordinary 

?ublic  are  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  press, 
he  press,  and  especially  the  press  supporting 
whatever  administration  happens  to  be  m  power 
in  any  locality.  Republican  or  Democratic,  does 
not  like  to  admit  any  lack  of  employment.  It  is 
for  their  interest  to  talk  good  times :  Prosperity  " 
talk  creates  prosperity.  Of  this  there  is  no 
question.  Desiring,  as  we  all  do,  prosperity,  the 
papers,  probably  rightly,  encourage  hope,  but  not 
unfreouently  falsely  assert  that  tAere  is  work  for 
all.  A  New  York  paper  not  long  ap|o  declared 
that  the  Department  of  Street  Cleanmj;  was  un- 
able to  secure  street-sweepers.  Application  at 
the  department  at  that  very  time  elicited  the  tect 
that  the  department  was  ovprrun  with  applkft- 
tions  for  work.  Such  is  the  fact  as  to  many  amilar 
rumors  and  statements  accepted  by  the  public 
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3.  The  wealth  of  the  U.  S.  is  so  limitless,  its 
opportunities  so  vast,  the  prosperity  of  certain 
cusses  so  good,  the  wages  of  many  artizans  so 
high,  ordinary  labor,  when  paid  at  all,  is  so  well 
paid,  compared  with  European  labor,  that  it 
seems  incredible  that  at  that  very  time  others 
should  be  unable  to  get  work  at  any  price.  Yet 
such  is  the  case.  Trade-union  wages  are  high, 
not  because  there  is  no  competition  from  the  un- 
employed, but  because  of  strict  trade  organiza- 
tion. 

4.  People  get  into  the  way  of  thinking  that 
those  out  of  work  are  so  through  their  own  fault 
afone  because  such  are  usually  our  "weaker 
brethren."  Such  forget  that  this  must  be  so. 
When  a  man  employing  100  men  must  discharge 
five,  be  naturally  discharges  the  five  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  the  least  efficient.  Yet  he 
may  have  discharged  them,  not  for  any  especial 
inemciency  or  fault,  but  because  his  business  com- 
pelling him  to  discharge  five,  he  selected  them. 
Ccnscmdation  of  business  is  said  to  have  dis- 
charged some  35,000  traveling  agents.  Rail- 
roads sometimes  lay  oS  a  thousand  men  at  a  time. 
When  two  companies  combine,  some  clerks  are 

almost  always  discharged.     Inevita- 
«  .    bly,  the  more  efficient  are  retained 

_  and  the  unemployed  are  the  less  ef- 

j^^^  tficient.  For  many  of  these,  espe- 
■mpwTiuiH  cially  of  the  clerical  class,  with  a  fair 
general  knowledge  but  no  especial 
trade,  it  is  difficult  to  find  work,  especially  if  at 
all-old.  Invention  and  machinery  also  tempora- 
rily make  men  idle.  The  rapid  entry  of  women 
into  offices  and  some  forms  of  li|;ht  manufacture 
displaces  men,  ^t  least  temporarily.  Other  forms 
ana  often  higher  forms  of  work  usually  open  for 
the  abler  men,  but  the  inefficient  of  ten  go  months 
without  work.  The  experience  of  certain  col- 
lege professors  who,  with  plenty  of  physical  and 
mental  ability,  have  experimented  in  seeing  if 
they  could  get  work,  and  have  found  it,  proves 
nothing.  The  question  is.  Can  the  inefficient 
get  work?  Yet  for  their  inefficiency  they  may 
be  by  no  means  to  blame.  Bom  as  many  of 
them  are  bom,  bred  as  many  of  them  are  bred, 
housed  as  they  are  housed,  fed  as  many  of  them 
are  fed,  it  is  pny^ically  impossible  but  that  they 
should  be  inefficient.  Are  they,  therefore,  to 
starve? 

5.  It  is  said  that  they  could  at  least  be  thrifty, 
cleanly,  temperate;  and  that  often  they  are  not. 
Large  numbers  of  the  ufieTnployed  are  thrifty, 
cleanly,  tempeisate;  but  be  it  remembered  that 
few  apply  for  relief  or  come  to  the  publi«  notice 
until  they  have  been  unemployed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  or  only  employed  on  very  occasional 
jobs,  so  that  the  process  of  discouragement  and 
demoralization  has  gone  on  a  long  ways  before 
they  attract  attention.  By  this  time  many  who, 
when  they  had  good  work,'were  thrifty  and  tem- 
perate have  begun  to  take  a  weak  refuge  in  thrif  t- 
lessness  and  intemperance. 

6.  This  leads  us  inevitably  to  the  question  of 
intemperance  as  the  cause  of  unemployment. 
SoKme  say  foolishly  that  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment is  only  another  form  of  the  drink  ques- 
tion and  that  everybody  could  find  work  except  for 
drink.  Few  informed  students  say  this.  Serious  as 
is  the  evil  done  by  drink,  it  is  easily  exanerated, 
because  if  drink  leads  undoubtedly  to  evu  habits, 
and  so  often  at  least  to  discharge  and  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  also  true  that  idleness  and  unemploy- 
ment often  lead  to  drink.    It  is  often  difficult  to 


know  which  is  cause  and  which  is  efiect.  The 
facts  are  often,  perhaps  usually,  so  complex  that 
most  students  of  sociology  to-day  have  given  up 
asking  what  are  the  causes  of  drunkenness,  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  or  crime.  They  are  too  in- 
tricate often  to  allow  of  analysis. 

We  come  therefore,  without  limiting  the  num- 
ber to  those  who  are  or  who  are  not  to  blame  for 
their  unemployment,  to  ask  how  many  are  imem- 
ployed. 

Of  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  in  the  U.  S.  particularly,  no 
rtum  has  any  even  approximately  exact  knowl- 
edge. Only  a  few  hmts  can  be  g^iven.  Of  the 
higher  artizan  class  in  a  few  cities  statistics  are 
taken  somewhat  exactly.  Perhaps  the  most 
complete  of  these  statistics  are  the  returns  to  the 
New  York  Department  of  Labor  and  published 
in  its  Bulletin. 

According  to  this  Bulletin  (March,  1907)  com- 
paratively full  reports  were  received  from  the 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  transport  trades, 
from  hotels,  and  some  other  leading  occupations, 
and  the  mean  of  unemployment,  1902-5,  was 
rs.i  per  cent.  In  1903  it  was  14.8  per  cent;  in 
1903,  17.5;  in  1904,  16.9;  in  1905,  11. 2.  But  this 
was  the  mean  for  the  whole  year.  In  January 
and  February  it  runs  much  higher.  It  is  also  for 
the  better  and  more  established  industries.  Fif- 
teen per  cent  of  the  2,000,000  members  of  organ- 
ized labor  would  be  300,000. 

Of  the  unore;anized  trades  we  have  but  little 
but  guesses.  Still  less  do  we  know  the  number  of 
the  vagrant  class  who  have  no  trade.  Mr.  Lewis 
estimates  them  at  half  a  million.  (See  Vagrants.) 

For  Great  Britain,  we  have  the  following: 

The  mean  percentage  of  the  unemployed  re- 
turned by  trade-iuiions  during  r9os  was  5.4,  com- 
pared with  6.5  in  1904,  5.1  in  1903,  4.4  in  1903, 
and  3.8  in  r 90 1.  The  average  percentage  for  ten 
years,  1896-1905,  was  4.04. 

According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1906,  there  were  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief,  on  Jan.  ist,  in  England  and  Wales, 
909,918  persons;  on  Jan.  15th,  in  Scotland,  11 1,- 
202  persons;  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  in 
Jaiiuary  in  Ireland,  103,303  persons;  or  for  tlM 
United  Kingdom,  r, 114,533  persons,  which  is  3.59 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  population. 

In  Prance,  according  to  the  census  of  March, 
1901,  there  were  314,530  unemployed,  or  2.92  per 
cent  of  the  workers. 

Germany  reported  520,738  unemployed  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1905,  or  1.9  per  cent. 

But  these  are  of  the  working  classes.  Statistics 
are  inevitably  taken  mainly  from  the  larger 
establishments.  Of  the  total  number  who  are 
out  of  work  at  any  time  in  any  country,  we  have 
no  adequate  means  of  knowing. 

Wrote  Mr.  John  Bums,  in  toe  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  Dec,  1893: 

DissniM  it  how  we  will,  hide  it  tho  we  may,  kximinc  up  is 
the  great,  the  aU-absorbing  question  for  all  countries  and 
govenunents  to  face — How  can  the  honest  worker  be  provided 
with  work  uncontaminated  with  pauperism's  desradmR  taint 
and  charity's  demoialixtng  aid?     "Tne  glib  quotation  of  fig- 
ures showing  that  official  pauperism  has  decreased  only  in- 
sults the  genuine  worker  who  asks  for  work,  so  that  it  may 
be  reduced  further  still.     But  even  the  official  statistics,  when 
shorn  of  all  their  complacent  optimism,  reveal  the  real  nature 
of  the  problem.     "The  fact  that  a  cruel  admin- 
istiBtion  of  the  poor-law,  which  mixes  honest 
JOlkB  Burni  and  criminal  together,  has  reduced    official 
pauperism  from  46  to  20  per   1,000,  is  cold 
comfort  to  the  men  who,  by  physical  neces- 
sity or  want  of  work,  are  compelled  to  be  of  the  so.     The 
growth  of  trade-unionism,  friendly,  sick,  loan  ooopeiativ*, 
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and  other  agencies  that  the  workers  resort  to  in  times  of 
distress,  is  not  recognized  as  a  factor  in  reducing  the  distress 
which,  in  the  absence  of  such  agencies,  the  poor-bw  would 
have  to  meet.  Exploiting  the  ever-increasmg  repugnance 
among  the  genuine  poor  to  Muper  relief,  the  officials  repre- 
sentixig  theJaissn-fair*  middle  cbas  are  determined  to  throw 
the  support  of  the  worthless,  that  the  rich  and  poor  now  sus- 
tain, on  the  poor  exclusively,  who  voluntariljr,  taxed  as  they 
are,  cannot  carry  further  btmiens. 

Outside  the  official  pauper  class,  as  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
proves,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  a£  people  whose 
standard  of  life  and  comfort,  from  the  point  d  view  of  food, 
clothing,  and  house  accommodation,  is  lower  than  that  of  tha 
pauper  or  criminal,  yet  these  people  will  not  accept  relief,  but 
struggle  on  in  the  vain  hope  of  work  that  never  comes,  and 
whicn,  if  it  did,  would  find  them  too  low  to  perform  it.  The 
fact  is  the  virtue— or  vice — of  thrift  and  independence  among 
the  pick  of  the  working  classes,  which  well-fed  reformers  oon- 
tend  is  applicable  to  all,  is  being  abused  and  exploited.  When 
the  poor  refuse  poor-law  relief,  it  is  construed  as  proof  that  its 
abolition  is  justifiable.  When,  as  a  better  alternative,  the 
poor  man  asks  for  work,  he  is  told  that  that  is  pauperinn  in 
another  form.  When  he  becomes  ill  through  neither  relief 
nor  work  being  offered  or  accepted,  or,  as  a  last  resource, 
thieves  and  goes  to  prison,  he  has  to  be  kept^  after  his  health 
and  morals  have  been  shattered,  till  he  dies.  .  .  .  Having 
experienced  the  lot  of  the  workless  worker,  I  believe,  with 
(^rlyle,  that  "a  man  willing  to  work  and  unable  to  find  work 
ii,  perhaps,  the  saddest  sight  that  fortune's  inequality  ex- 
hibits under  the  sun." 


in.  Means  Used  to  Meet  the  Problem 

With  the  indirect  means  used  to  meet  the 
problem  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Yet  these 
may  be  the  most  important  and  probably  are  so. 
It  IS,  indeed,  beyond  doubt  that  the  only  com- 
plete solution  of  the  question  is  to  prevent  there 
iJeing  any  unemployed.  If  education  or  tem- 
perance or  religion  or  protection  or  free  trade  or 
socialism  or  individuausm  will  so  order  society 
as  to  provide  work  for  all,  abnost  all  social 
problems  would  be  solved.  But  to  this  question 
this  whole  Encyclopedia  is  devoted  and  we  can 
only  consider  in  this  article  what  can  be  done 
for  or  with  the  unemployed  as  they  exist  to- 
day. 

This  we  have  said  must  vary  with  the  different 
classes  of  the  unemployed.  We  can  little  more 
than  name  the  different  measures  that  have  been 
tried  or  proposed,  referring  the  reader  to  special 
articles  for  account  of  them. 

1.  Undoubtedly  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  di- 
vide the  unemployed  into  their  different  classes. 
Till  this  is  done,  nothing  can  be  done  with  any 
class.  Hence  the  work  test,  which  has  loomed  so 
large  especially  in  English  and  American  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  problem.  It  is,  however,  but 
a  crude  test  compared  with  the  following  of  the 
lines  of  individuals  as  in  Germany.  (See  Elber- 
FBLD  System  ;  Relief  Stations.)  These  methods 
enable  the  Germans  to  know  what  a  man  is  and 
therefore  to  aid  him  wisely. 

2.  The  second  step  vmdoubtedly  is  to  reduce 
the  problem  to  its  lowest  terms  by  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  the  quickest  time  for  all  who  are  em- 
ployable and  for  whom  employment  can  be  found. 
This  means  the  wisest  form  of  employment  bu- 
reau, in  which  Germany  again  seems  to  have 
worked  out  the  best  system.  (See  Public  Em- 
ployment Bureaus.) 

3.  We  come  next  to  the  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  the  somewhat  employable  and  efficient,  for 
whom,  however,  no.  work  can  immediately  be 
found.  Here  America,  England,  and  Belgium, 
in  different  ways,  have  been  the  most  successful. 
(For  the  system  most  successfully  worked  out  in 
America,  see  Vacant  Lot  Cultivation.  For 
the  Belgian  system,  see  Industrial  Insurance. 
Pot  the  English  system,  see  Public  Relief 
Works.) 


4.  We  come  to  the  class  more  permanently  un- 
employed, and  usually  for  the  most  the  unem- 

Eloyable   and    inefficient,  the  weak 
ut    not   the   confirmed   and    semi- 
meana  uaeu  ^jjujnaj  confirmed  idlers.      For  these 
the  so-called  labor  colonies  of  Ger- 
many and  of  other  countries  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  means.     (For  these,  however,  see   Labor 
Colonies.) 

5.  We  are  left  finally  to  consider  the  semicrim- 
inal  and  vicious  and  confirmed  idlers,  the  tramp 
proper  or  vagrants.  For  these,  imdoubtedly  com- 
pulsory work  in  colonies  more  or  less  penal,  like 
those  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  should  be  estab- 
lished. For  these,  different  means  used  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  unemployed  should  doubtless 
be  worked  into  a  complete  national  svstem,  as 
in  the  following  plan,  recommended  by  Percy 
Alden,  P.  M.,  in  his  book  "The  Unemployed." 

(For  New  Zealand  and  the  unemployed,  see 
New  Zealand.) 

A  congress  as  to  unemployment  was  held  at 
Milan  in  1907,  and  an  international  committee 
was  oiganizea. 

RBrsKSNCBs:   Percy  Alden,    Tht  Unmploytd  (190$):  Dii 
besUhtndtn  Einricktungtn  ror  Vtrsiduntne  ttnt*n  die  Fit- 


**»  d*r  ATbtitihtigktit,  German  Imperial  Kepo 
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T1907);  D.  F.  SdikMS.  Rtport  on  Agfncitt  awildaAois  far 
DiaUntin  Ctrlain  Forngn  CotaUrits,  English  Board  oi 
Trade  Report  (1904):  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  Rtport  on  tfc*  £■>■ 
phymtnt  of  Ik*  Vntmploytd,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  (1908). 

UHEMPLOTHEITT,  USELBSSnESS  OF  LABOR 
COLOmES  FOR:  For  the  ^nuine  unemployed 
— ^the  independent,  self-rehant,  self-respecting 
workers — ^farm  colonies  are  an  inadequate  reme- 
dy, uneconomic,  wasteful,  and  destined  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  present  and  past,  to  be  a  futile 
remedy  for  their  workless  condition. 

There  are  several  Airal  workhouses  for  able- 
bodied  paupers;  there  are  cd-jresco  casual  wards 
and  pastoral  labor  hospitals  where  the  industrial 
misfits  and  social  wreckage  find  refuge  under 
coercive,  restrictive,  and  pauperizing  conditions, 
that  the  efficient  but  worldess  workmen  will 
very  properiy  not  accept.  But  these  institutions 
are  but  pauper  auxiliaries,  with  the  dependent, 
subjective,  and  penal  taint. 

They  are  admirably  diagnosed  and  effectively 
summarized  by  the  last  Board  of  Trade  report, 
which  says  of  their  foreign  counterpart,  of  wtdcfa 
the  British  are  but  immature  imitations,  "What- 
ever be  the  object  of  these  colonies,  the  great  hvXk 
of  the  material  with  which  they  deal  consists  not 
of  efficient  workmen  out  of  work,  but  of  tramps, 
ex-prisoners,  and  others  whose  distress  is  caused 
by  personal  defects.  They  are  not  colonies  of 
tmemployed;  they  are  receptacles  for  social 
wreckage."  Writing  of  them  recently,  Mr.  T. 
Mackay,  no  mean  authority,  says:  They  are 
asylums  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  the  philan- 
thropic sentiment,  more  or  less  attractive  to 
persons  of  unindustrial  instincts,  but  in  no  large 
sense  of  the  terms  are  they  able  to  restore  or  to 
create  industrial  capacity  in  those  who  resort  to 
them." 

As  abroad,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  from  50  to  go  per  cent  of  the  colonists 
are  ex-convicts,  chronic  tramps,  who  often  "go 
to  colony  after  prison,  or  arrive  in  serious  debility 
from  alcoholic  excess,"  I  do  not  think  I  was  far 
wrong  when  I  said:  "Farm  colonies  were  only 
doss-houses  in  which  good  men  were  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  tramps  and  wastrels,  and 
became  chargeable  to  the  parish."   'a.  •>- 
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Whbre  the  Farm  Colony  Fails 

Can  we  wonder  that  these  places  abroad  and  at 
home  are  avoided  by  unemployed  men  of  char- 
acter, the  people  of  whom  alone  I  am  speaking? 
Their  reasons  for  so  doing  are  commendable  in 
every  wav.  The  isolation  of  a  farm  colony  from 
industrial  centers,  its  distance  from  the  normal 
labor  market,  prevent  the  genuine  unemployed 
-wrorkman,  anxious  to  take  up  his  work,  from  re-  - 
suming  his  proper  and  profitable  place  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  when  his  opportimity  for  employ- 
ment arrives. 

The  farm  colony  breaks  up  family  life  by  with- 
drawing the  father  and  breadwinner  from  his 
family,  and  even  where  this  may  sometimes  lead 
to  his  physical  benefit,  it  often  results  in  greater 
xnoral  detriment  to  himself  and  family. 

Canadian  Expbribncb 

It  is  all-important,  at  this  moment,  when  the 
unemployed  are  being  exploited  by  advertising 
and  rival  religious  leaders,  when  real  and  per- 
manent remedies  for  the  prevention  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  being  pushed  aside  by  social  freaks, 
economic  charlatans,  and  settlement  quacks,  each 
with  his  patent  pill,  that  some  one  should  enter 
a  protest  against  costly  and  illusorv  projects  and 
delusive  remedies  for  the  imemployed.  I  feel 
justified  in  taking  this  view,  as  in  a  recent  tour 
in  Canada  I  traveled  several  thousand  miles  to 
see  some  ten  colonies  in  which  this  problem  was 
being  dealt  with;  the  only  satisfactory  examples 
were  the  Doukhotx>r  settlements,  that  are  not 
labor  colonies  at  all. 

The  time  has  arrived,  now  that  London, 
through  Mansion  House  funds  and  other  un- 
desirable me^s,  is  attracting  the  provincial  work- 
less  wastrels,  and  the  tramp,  to  the  metropolis, 
to  the  detriment  of  its  own  decent  unemployed, 
that  some  direct  speaking  should  be  given  in 
protest  against  this  kind  of  thing. 

The  worst  way  to  help  the  unemployed,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  put  them  in  small  cehbate  com- 
pounds on  pauper  patches  in  rural  districts.  The 
better  plan  is  to  prevent  them,  as  free  men,  being 
driven  from  the  land  in  droves.  An  Essex  laborer 
dispossest  from  the  soil,  briefly  employed  at  the 
East  End,  then  sent  to  a  farm  colony,  is  worse 
for  the  transposition.  He  has  been  "institu- 
tionalized," and  I  never  yet  knew  the  average 
man  survive  that  pauperizing  ordeal. 

John  Burns,  M.  P. 

TJinON  LABEL,  THE:  A  trade-mark  owned 
and  registered  by  a  trade-union.  It  is  usually 
granted  by  the  unions  to  those  firms  which  em- 
ploy union  labor  only,  and  is  to  be  attached  to 
articles  of  sale  to  indicate  that  they  have  been 
made  under  conditions  stipulated  and  approved 
by  the  organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  union  label  is  to  gain  friends 
for  organized  labor  among  the  general  public  and 
to  confine  the  patronage  of  union  men  to  the 
goods  of  employers  who  pay  union  wages,  and 
otherwise  conform  to  the  conditions  stipulated, 
e.  g.,  in  regard  to  hours,  sanitation,  and  places  of 
manufacture.  From  this  point  of  view  the  label 
IS  a  legal  or  negative  boycott,  since  the  employers 
to  whom  it  is  granted  are  on  the  "fair  list. 

The  history  of  the  union  label  dates  from  1874,  when  it 
ma  fint  u«ed  by  cigarmakeis  in  California  as  a  protection 
against  Chinese  labor.     Ita  origin  is  doaely  connected  with 


the  race  question,  since  it  arose  as  a  result  of  the  more  intense 
competition  due  to  a  larger  immigration  of  skilled  workmen, 
beginning  with  1870.  Owing  to  this  fact  the  label  has  not 
been  widely  adopted  in  Australia,  since  the  trade-unions  in 
that  country  have  always  been  succ^sful  in  keeping  oat 
cheap  labor.  The  Trade-Union  and  Cooperative  Congress 
in  England  approved  it  in  1893,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the 
liatten.  But  m  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  label  has 
been  widely  i>sed  as  a  weapon  to  "maintain  the  white  as 
against  the  coolie  standard  of  life."  During  a  strike  in 
St.  Louis  (1875)  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  color  oif  the  label«^ 
this  was  settled  at  the  convention  in  Cliicago  (Sept.,  1880)  by 
.  tlie  adoption  of  blue. 

The  txttnt  of  the  use  of  the  label  is  enormous.  The 
hatters'  unions  adopted  it  in  1885,  and  reported  3,raa,ooo 
labels  used  in  fourteen  towns  from  Dec.  x,  1896,  to  Jtme  z, 
i8f  7,  and  about  19,000,000  for  the  U.  S.  in  1897.  It  is 
estunated  that  over  100,000,000  were  used  by  different  unions 
from  188s  to  1900.  Various  unicsns  have  urged  all  the  "locals" 
to  ado|>t  the  label  all  over  the  country.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  recognized  and  approved  forty-three 
labels  in  Z903.  but  advocated  the  use  of  its  own  label. 

The  benefits  of  the  label  have  been  numerous 
for  organized  labor,  owing  largely  to  systematic 
and  persistent  advertising.  The  cigarmakers 
seem  to  be  in  the  lead  in  this  respect,  e.  g..  Cigar- 
makers'  Union  No.  97  expended  over  $3,188  in 
1896  for  "label  agitation";  other  unions  spent 
smaller  amounts. 

Finally,  state  legislatuies  have  granted  legal 
protection  to  the  label.  Illinois,  for  instance, 
makes  its  coimterfeiting  or  imauthorized  use  a 
semicriminal  oflfense,  and  penalizes  it  with  $100 
fine  or  imprisonment.  In  1898  the  label  was  pro- 
tected in  twenty-eight  states,  and  in  1900  in  thir- 
ty-two. 

Since  that  time  the  label  has  increased  as  a 
commercial  asset  for  the  trade-unions,  since  many 
employers  find  its  use  a  good  advertisement,  and 
are  perfectly  willing  to  conform  to  the  conditions 
stipulated.  Rudolf  M.  Binder. 

XnnOir  labor  party  :  This  was  a  political 
party  organized  at  Cincinnati,  Feb.  33,  1887, 
mainly  by  representatives  of  farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  West  and  Western  Middle  States,  with 
many  of  the  old  Greenback  Party  (5.  v.).  Its 
platform  declared  for  a  graduated  land  and  in- 
come tax;  government  telegraphs  and  railroads; 
abolition  of  national  banks;  free  coinage  of  silver; 
payment  of  national  debt  at  maturity ;  exclusion 
of  the  Chinese;  woman  suffrage;  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes;  and  against  contract  labor  in 
prisons,  the  further  issue  of  interest-bearing  gov- 
ernment bonds,  and  the  employment  of  armed 
men  by  private  corporations.  It  polled  an  insig- 
nificant vote,  but  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  {q.  v.). 

UlflONIST  PARTY:  The  name  commonly  used 
in  Great  Britain  to-day  for  the  party  formerly 
called  the  Conservative  Party,  as  indicating  the 
union  of  all  those  who  believe  in  the  maintenence 
and  defense  of  the  existing  Constitution  and  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  British  Empire,  tho  with 
such  constructive  and  progressive  legislation  as 
shall  adapt  these  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple without,  however,  any  fundamental  change, 
either  in  the  einpire  or  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
State,  Church,  or  social  organization.  Its  key- 
note may  be  said  to  be  at  present  the  exaltation  of 
the  empire,  calling  for  preferential  tariff  arrange- 
ments with  the  colonies  and  protection  or  at  least 
tariff  discrimination  against  other  powers,  the 
maintenance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  rights  of  property  and  private  initiative, 
as  against  all  beginnings  of  repubUcanism  and 
socialism,  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  army  and 
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navy,  paternal  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industrial  and  working  classes,  education,  with 
much  recognition  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
State  Church. 

For  the  position  of  the  Unionist  Party  on  the 
two  important  topics  of  the  tariff  and  of  educa- 
tion, see  special  articles  Tariff  Reform  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  undoubtedly  the  leader  of  the 
Unionist  Party  upon  this  line,  and  School  Ques- 
tion IN  Great  Britain,  Section  i ,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Church  of  England. 

On  other  questions  the  following  quotations 
may  be  said  to  be  semiauthoritative,  being  from 
campaign  pamphlets  published  by  the  National 
Union  of  (5)nservative  and  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciations, the  central  propaganda  body  of  the 
Unionist  Party. 

On  the  mooted  question  of  the  House  of  Lords 
these  pamphlets  say: 

Why  abolish  the  House  o{  Lords  because  it  can  suspend 
too  hasty  or  ill-considCTed  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons? 

Why  not  abolish  the  House  of  Commons  because  it  often 
-vetoes  the  legislation  of  the  House  of  Lords? 

The  House  of  Lords  has  the  older  standing,  the  greater 
intellect,  and,  above  all,  the  freedom  to  consider  questions 
on  their  own  merits  alone,  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
subject  as  it  is  to  electoral  caprice,  can  never  have. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  Is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  but  few 
ct  those  who  make  this  assertion  have  ever  considered  what 
it  means. 

The  principle  of  a  democracy  is  that  the  deliberate  wish 

ot  the  nation  as  a  whole  ought  to  prevail  in  all  questions  of 

government.       This  is  easily  provided  for  in 

an  cases  where  a  large  majority  of  the  nation 

V||HM        is  of  one  opinion;  it  is  difBcult,  if  not  impos- 

^-^        sible,  to  attain  when  the  nation  is  equally 

01  IMnm      divided  upon  any  question.     It  often  happens 

that   the  supporters   of  a   particular  view, 

though  a  minority  of  the  electors,  are  able  to 

secure  the  return  ol  a  majority  of  members  holding  their 

opinions.     If  it  is  not  a  party  question,  candidates  on  both 

sides  are  selected  from  men  holding  the  opinions  cf  these 

electors,  who,  though  comparatively  tew,  may  be  numerous 

enough  to  turn  the  election  in  the  particular  oonstltuency. 

Again,  at  most  elections  there  are  more  questions  than  ooa 
prominently  before  the  electors,  and  some  of  the  etectors 
support  the  candidate  of  their  choice  on  one  ground  and 
some  on  another,  so  that  the  member  when  elected  cannot 
say  that  upon  either  question  he  certainly  represents  the 
views  of  the  majoritv  of  the  electors. 

In  the  interests  of  democracy  itself,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  some  authority  to  prevent  laws 
being  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  a  second  chamber. 

In  America  the  elected  Senate  is  stronger  than  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  is  fatal  to  the  democratic  principle. 
In  Prance  the  two  chambers,  if  they  differ,  sit  together,  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  small,  does 
not  always  prevail  even  where  it  represents  truly  the  views 
of  the  nation. 

The  English  House  of  Lords  appears  of  recent  years  to 
have  performed  the  duty  required  in  the  interests  of  democracy 
more  successfully  than  the  senates  of  foreign  countries. 
Being  an  hereditary  House  it  can  without  discredit  yield  to 
the  win  of  the  people  if  clearly  and  deliberately  exprest, 
and  yet  being  independent  it  can  resist  the  House  of  Commons 
when  it  is  reany  doubtful  whether  their  decision  expresses 
the  deliberate  wish  of  the  nation. 

During  the  Parliament  of  1891-94  the  Lords  more  than 
once  stayed  the  hand  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
case  of  Home  Rule,  the  nation  had  in  1S86  pronounced 
strongly  against  it,  and  in  1893,  by  a  small  majority,  if  any, 
in  its  Uvor.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  nation  had  been  exptnt,  even  on 
the  general  question.  On  the  particular  bill  it  certainly 
had  not  been  exprest,  and  few  people  now  believe  that  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  reaUy  desired  oy  a  majority  of  the 
electors.  The  clause  of  the  Employers'  Liability  BiU  pro- 
hibiting eontracting-out  was  an  endeavor  to  impose  a  serious 
restricUon  upon  the  liberty  of  the  worldng  classes,  and  waa 
carried  by  so  sman  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
notwithstanding  aO  the  exigencies  of  party,  as  to  leave  it 
quite  uncertain  what  were  the  real  views  of  the  majority  even 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  In  1906,  in  the 
case  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  simply 
upheld  the  old  constitutional  principle,  that  any  alteration  in 
the  franchise  must  be  accompanied  by  a  redistribution  of 
seats,  whUe  with  regard  to  the  Education  Bill,  as  every  seo- 


tion  of  the  community  which  was  concerned  or  inteiested  in 
its  provisions  had  most  vigorously  protested  acainst  one  or 
other  clause  of  the  measure,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in 
amending  it  the  Lords  did  not  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

In  each  case  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  san  as  to 
secure,  and  not  to  thwart,  a  deliberate  expicssioa  by  the 
nation  of  its  desires. 

When  those  desires  are  exprest  at  a  general  election  the 
House  of  Lords  conforms  to  tnem. 

In  opposition  to  socialism,  the  Unionist  pam- 
,  phletissay: 

Socialism  means  the  end  of  Bberty — the  Sodafists  wooU 
make  every  man  a  puppet  and  a  slave  to  the  Socialist  cod— 
the  State.  AU  men  would  become  machines  for  the  use  of 
the  State,  their  work  parceled  out  when,  how,  and  wheie  the 
State  thought  fit.  and  its  results  snatched  from  them  for  the 
purposes  of  the  State. 

Socialism   would   seize  from  every  man   his   home  and 

belongings.      Under  socialism  no  man  must  own  anytUnc 

everything  would  belong  to  the  State.     AU  the  savings  of 

years  of  thrift  would  be  taken  and  thrown 

mto  the  common  pool. 

OntOsltiinitO      Socialism  would   destroy  turOy  life  and 

vrrj.H__     take  away  those  sweet  things  that  make  the 

BMaMOMm     English  idea  of  home  the  best  thing  in  the 
world. 

For  "home,"  socialism  would  sabatitata 
gigantic  barracks  where  you  would  be  compeUed  to  live  and 
have  your  meals  divided  out  to  you,  of  such  kind  and  quan- 
tity as  ttie  State  decided,  in  such  company  as  the  State  choas 
for  you.  If  you  wanted  more  tea,  more  beer,  more  tobaem, 
however  honMtly  you  had  earned  it,  you  could  not  have  it. 
You  must  have  no  more  than  your  neighbors.  SodaHsm 
would  ,ldU  aU  enterprise  and  stop  progress,  individual  and 
national.  Under  socialism  no  man  could  rise.  Can  you  ooo- 
ceive  what  life  would  be  without  ambition  or  hope?  Without 
the  possibility  of  reaching  to  better  things?  Without  the 
chance  of  carving  out  for  yourself  a  higher  future?  With  tha 
deadening  knowledge  that  as  you  are  so  you  shall  remain, 
with  your  life  State-planned,  State-run.  State-crushed?  la 
not  this  black  despair?  Under  our  present  conditions,  bov- 
ever  low  down  a  man  may  start,  he  has  it  in  his  power  ta 
make  his  future.  Consider  the  thousands  of  men  who  have 
risen  from  nothing  to  eminence. 

There  is  no  need  for  socialism.  Not  because  the  pujetut 
state  of  things  is  perfect.  But  every  year  sees  the  worker's 
lot  impfOveoT  The  aim  of  every  piece  of  labor  legislation  is 
to  bring  into  being  benefits  wluch  could  not  be  paeaifale 
under  socialism.  And  with  it  all  the  marked  liberty  is  not 
lessened;  it  is  increased.  Why,  then,  give  up  liberty  fbr 
nothing? 

In  opposition  to  the  Liberal  (or  Radical)  Party, 
the  Unionist  Party  claims  that: 

(a)  That  party  has  not  fulfilled  its  pledges  on  tha  old-age 
pensions,  an  unemployed  act,  reduction  of  the  income  tax. 
a  licensing  act,  retrenchment. 

(6)  It  has  thrown  many  men  and  wumeu 

out  of  employment,  by  reducing  the  work  at 

OapOSltiOII  to  ^^'  arsenals,  and  by  buying  supplies  for  tha 

Tivll.li..    army  outside  of  England. 

UOttUUm       (f)  It  h|„  aroused  seriotts  hostility  toward 

the  mother  country  amxnig  the  ooloniea:  ia 

SomA  Afriea,  by  its  anti-British  poHcy:  ia 

Natal,  by  blundering  interference  in  local  afibdn,  causing  such 

resentment  as  to  make  the  Natal  Ministry  resign;  in  Nn^ommd- 

Icnui^  by  a  gross  betrayal  of  the  colonistr  interests— tha 

makixig  of  a  treaty  contrary  to  their  wishes;  in  AmstraUa  and 

Ntw  Zealand,  by  riding  roughshod  over  colonial  sentiment  in 

the  matter  of  the  New  Hebrides  convention. 

(if)  In  regard  to  Chinese  labor  in  South  Africa  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Radicals  were  circulating  tying  slandera  about 
the  Chinese  labor  ordinance,  they  wen  actnaUy  themselves 
making  a  similar  ordinance  (but  harsher)  to  bind  the  blacks 
of  the  New  Hebrides, 

But  the  position  of  the  Unionist  Party  is  by  no 
means  purely  negative  and  defenave.  It  ckums, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  party  of  achievement 
and  construction.  It  claims  among  other  things 
to  have  introduced : 

(a)  Most  of  the  progressive  industrial  legislation  of  Sndand 
in  which  England,  until  recently,  at  least,  has  led  the  worid. 

(b)  The  Agricultural  Rating  Act,  1896,  and  Continuaaca 
Acts  of  1901  and  iocs.  This  act  loiwen  Uie  local  ratea  pay- 
able by  agricultural  land  in  Bn^nd  and  Wales  by  one  laH. 
It  provides  ;Ci,333,ooo  a  year  out  of  the  Imperial  KTrhmiisc 
to  relieve  land  from  its  heavy  and  unjust  taxation.  local 
taxation  being  the  heaviest  burden  upon  land.  It  affects 
aU  classes  interested  in  the  land,  and  espedany  the  btraer 
and  laborer. 

(c)  Agricultuisl  Holdings  Act.  1900.,   This  act  is  of  gnat 
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imiXMrtance  to  the  tenant  fannen,  giving  them  increased 
security  in  the  value  at  their  improvements.  - 

(d)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  Extension  Act. 
TUs  act,  passed  in  190a,  confen  upon  afncultunl  laboreis 
the  benefits  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897. 

(«)  Other  acts  like  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896,  the  sale 
of  food  and  drags  acts,  etc. 

(f)  The  Unkmist  claims  that  "the  long  period  of  Conserva- 
tive predominance  has  synchronized  with  and  generously 
aided  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea,"  preserving  the 
empire  intact,  developing  progress  in  India,  Canada,  Australia, 
Bgypt,  etc 

(See  Tariff  Rbforu  in  Great  Britain.) 

XmiTED  KIKGDOH  ALLIAITCE,  THE:  Tbe 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  is  an  association  of 
temperance  and  social  leformers,  formed  in  Man- 
chester, England,  1853. 

Declaration  or  PamcrpLBS 

I.  That  it  is  neither  right  nor  politic  for  the  State  to  afford 
legal  protection  and  sanction  to  any  traffic  or  system  that 
tends  to  increase  crime,  to  waste  the  national  resources,  to 
corrupt  the  sodal  habits,  and  to  destroy  the  health  and  lives 
of  thepeople. 

a.  liiat  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquon,  as  common 
beverages,  is  inimical  to  the  true  interests  at  individuals,  and 
destructive  to  the  order  and  welfare  ct  society,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  prohibited. 

3.  That  the  history  and  results  of  all  past  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  abundantly  prove  that  it  is  im- 
possible satisfactorily  to  limit  or  regulate  a  system  so  essen- 
tially ndachievotts  in  its  tendencies. 

4.  That  no  considetations  of  private  gain  or  public  revenue 
can  justify  the  n|>holding  of  a  system  so  utterly  wrong  in 
prin^ple,  suicidal  in  policy,  and  disastrous  in  results,  as  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

5.  That  the  le^slative  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  rational  liberty,  and  with  all  the 
ck^ms  ci  justice  and  le^timate  commerce. 

6.  That  the  legislative  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
would  be  h^ly  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  progress- 
ive dvAisation. 

7.  That,  rianf  above  class,  sectarian,  or  party  considera- 
tiona,  all  flood  atisens  should  combine  to  procure  an  enact- 
ment prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  as 
affording  most  efficient  aid  in  removing  the  appalling  evil 
of  intemperance. 

Tlie  alliance  has  no  test  of  membership  bearing 
upon  the  personal  habits  of  its  members,  or  as  to 
their  religious  creed  or  political  party.  It  invites 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  dl  good  citizens, 
whether  abstainers  or  not.  It  has  but  one  ob- 
ject— the  removal  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  law, 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  enforced  by  public 
opinion,  working  through  the  executive  power  of 
the  State.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Williams,  16  Deans- 
gate,  Manchester,  England. 

URITEI)  LABOR  PARTY:  This  party  was 
organized  in  1886  in  New  York,  and  based  upon 
the  single-tax  principle.  Henry  George,  one  of 
its  chief  promoters,  was  nominated  by  it  for 
Mayor  of  New  York  in  the  same  year.  He  re- 
ceived over  68,000  votes,  as  against  over  90,000 
received  by  the  Democratic  and  over  60,000  by 
the  Republican  nominee.  The  following  year  a 
convention  was  held  at  Syracuse,  the  organization 
of  the  party  was  perfected,  and  measures  taken  to 
spread  it  through  the  state.  Henry  George  was 
nominated  for  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York. 
In  the  election  he  received  70,055  votes,  against 
469,888  for  the  Democratic,  452,811  for  the  Re- 
publican, and  7,622  for  the  Progressive  Labor 
candidate.  The  United  Labor  Party  declared  in 
its  platform  that  it  does  not  seek  to  "secure  any 
forced  equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  nor 
propose  that  the  State  shall  take  possession  of 
Uaa,  and  either  work  it  or  rent  it  out,"  but  that 
its  aim  is  to  abolish  all  restrictive  taxes  upon  in- 
dustry, to  remove  the  tax  from  improvements, 
and  increase  the  land  tax.    Its  platform  advo- 


cated government  ownership  of  telegraphs  and 
railroads ;  prohibition  of  child  labor  and  competi- 
tive convict  labor ;  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor; 
prevention  of  the  abuse  of  the  conspiracy  laws; 
legal  and  judicial  reform ;  and  a  mode  of  election 
that  would  check  bribery  and  corruption  by  re- 
lieving the  candidates  of  expense.  After  this 
election  its  chief  promoters  mainlv  united  with 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  hope  that  that  party 
would  lead  in  battle  for  free  trade,  and  thus,  by 
abolishing  protective  taxes,  pave  the  way  for  the 
single  tax  (9.  v.). 

UniTBD  milE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA, 
THE:  Organized  in  1890,  it  has  a  total  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  exceeding  300,000.  Its 
officials  claim  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  the 
strongest  and  largest  single  trade-union  in  the 
world.  It  is  well  organized  in  at  least  ten  of  the 
twenty-seven  coal-producing  states,  and  is  grad- 
ually extending  its  power  into  all  of  the  twenty- 
seven.  About  75  per  cent  of  all  the  coal-mine 
employees  in  the  country  are  at  present  members 
of  the  tmion;  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  486,000  are  governed  by  the  union's  scales 
and  work  under  its  conditions  of  employment, 
and,  the  officials  of  the  union  claim,  fully  90  per 
cent  of  all  coal-mine  workers  in  the  U.  S.  would 
go  out  on  a  strike  if  a  national  suspension  of 
coal-mining  is  ever  fotmd  to  be  necessary  by  the 
union. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  one  of 
the  most  democratic  organizations  in  the  world, 
with  the  possibility  of  it  all  at  once  becoming 
one  of  the  most  autocratic.  It  is  democratic  in 
the  sense  that  in  the  final  analysis  its  policy  and 
management  are  in  the  hands  of  its  members.  To 
them,  in  their  local  unions,  every  great  question 
affecting  the  national  union  is  referred  sooner  or 
later;  from  the  local  unions  come  the  final  de- 
cisions on  all  such  questions. 

Once  a  year  representatives  of  the  local  unions 
meet  in  regular  convention  as  the  national 
union,  usually  at  Indianapolis,  and  for  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  outline  the  policy  of  the  national 
union  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  convention 
possesses  absolute  power;  there  is  nothing  af- 
fecting the  organization  it  cannot  do,  even  to 
altering  or  amending  its  fundamental  law — 
the  constitution.  It  can  even  abrogate,  if  it  so 
chooses,  the  agreement  of  the  Interstate  Joint 
Conference. 

No  strike  can  be  ordered  by  any  district,  nor 
can  final  action  be  taken  upon  any  questions 
directly  or  indirectly  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
mine  workers  of  another  district,  until  the  ap- 
proval of  the  national  president  is  secured  in 
writing,  or,  he  having  disapproved,  until  favor- 
able action  upon  an  appeal  from  his  decision  has 
been  taken  by  the  Executive  Board.  An  excep- 
tion to  this,  of  course,  is  in  case  the  strike  or 
action  has  been  ordered  by  the  national  conven- 
tion. 

The  vesting  of  such  great  power,  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  is  due  primarily  to  the  exigencies  of  strike 
times  when,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  union 
becomes  a  military  organization,  in  the  control 
of  which  there  must  not  be  the  least  possibiUty 
of  divided  leadership. 

Under  the  constitution  every  local  union  is 
required  to  pay  into  the  national  treasury  a  per- 
capita  tax  01  ten  cents  a  month  for  each  member 
and  such  additional  assessments  as  may  be  levied 
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by  the  National  Executive  Board,  Boys  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  regarded  as  half  members 
and  pay  one  half  as  mu^  tax  and  assessments 
as  full  members.  These  dues  and  assessments 
from  the  locals  form  the  principal  sotirces  of  in- 
come for  the  national  union.  When  a  strike  of  im- 
usual  proportions  is  in  progress  contributions  from 
other  labor  organizations  and  from  the  general 
pubUc  increase  the  funds  in  the  national  treasury. 
The  important  part  these  play  in  the  conduct  of  the 
organization  was  shown  during  the  six  months' 
strike  in  ^e  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1902.  To  carry  on  that  struggle  aloie,  not  includ- 
ing the  expenses  accompanying  the  strike  of  mine 
workers  in  pro^ss  at  the  same  time  in  the  Vir- 
ginias, the  various  unions  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  voluntarily  donated  $258,344, 
and  the  members  of  the  organization  paid  in  spe- 
cial assessments  $1,967,026,  a  total  of  $2,225,370. 

So  well  organized  are  the  finances  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  that  the  na- 
tional union  was  able  to  carrv  on  a  wide-spread 
system  of  relief  to  the  needy  anthracite  mine 
workers  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  strike 
in  1902.  In  this  relief  work  no  distinction  was 
made  between  union  and  non-union  men.  In  fact 
the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  is  to  the  effect 
that  aid  was  furnished  as  freely  to  the  non-union 
as  to  the  union  mine  workers. 

Since  1885  the  union  has  held  an  annual  joint 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  operators 
and  coal-miningcompanies of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Pittsbure  field  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  these  conferences  labor  is  regarded  as  a  com- 
modity, and  the  possessor  of  this  labor — the  mine 
worker — is  accorded  the  right,  through  represent- 
atives of  the  union,  to  "bargain"  with  represent- 
atives of  the  purchasets  of  that  labor — the  coal- 
mining companies — ^for  the  price  of  his  labor  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  sold. 

Since  the  great  strike  of  18^7  the  United  Mine 
Workers  has  extended  the  eight-hour  work-day 
into  the  mines  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, Kentucky,  and  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  has 
secured  for  the  mine  employees  of  those  states 
increases  in  wages  ranging  from  13  to  over  30  per 
cent.  Increases  in  the  wages  of  mine  workers  in 
other  states  have  also  been  secured  through  joint 
conventions  with  the  operators,  and  increases  in 
wages,  with  improved  conditions  of  employment, 
were  forced  from  the  railroad  mining  companies 
and  independent  operators  in  the  three  hard-coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  in  1900  and  1902.  (See 
also  Coal  Strike  and  Western  Federation  op 
Miners.)  Frank  J.  Warne,  Ph.D. 

UHTTED  STATES,  THE.  (For  all  statistics  and 
details,  see  special  articles.  In  this  article  we 
very  briefly  outline  the  story  of  social  reform  in 
the  U.  S.  so  as  to  bring  out  the  continuity  and 
the  connection  of  the  various  movements.) 

Social  reform  in  the  U.  S.  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  the  poUtical  agitation  over  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  As  is  well  known, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  various 
states  were  induced  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  It 
was  held  by  large  masses  of  the  people  in  all  the 
various  states  that  the  Constitution  was  a  con- 
cession to  aristocracy  and  the  power  of  wealth  in 
giving  too  much  power  to  the  central  government 
and  thus  subverting  the  very  principles  of  democ- 
racy upon  which  the  American  government  was 
supposed  to  rest.  While,  therefore,  the  lead- 
eruiip   of   Washington,   Hamilton,    and   others 


brought  political  success  for  a  while  to  the  Fed- 
eralists, the  supporters  of  the  Constitution,  a 
strong  party  of  decentralization  was  growing  up, 
led  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  finally  won 
political  success  in  the  presidential  elections  in 
1801,  with  Jefferson  as  president.  "The  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Party,"  as  the  party 
supporting  this  view  was  then  called,  remained  in 
power  under  the  presidency  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe  until  1825,  and  was  strong  with 
the  masses  of  the  country  and  the  agricultural 
interests,  the  opposing  FederaUsts  being  mainly 
strong  with  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  North.  The  doctrine  of  decen- 
tralization was  during  this  period  largely  applied 
not  onl^  in  the  central  government  but  in  the 
states,  it  being  generally  held  even  by  both  par- 
ties that  that  was  the  best  government  which 
governed  least.  It  was  during  this  long  period 
too  that  the  U.  S.  developed  its  national  tendency 
to  individualism  and  the  minimizing  of  govern- 
ment action,  federal,  state,  and  local.  (For  all  this, 
however,  see  article  Centralization.) 

The  first  steps  to  reform  other  than  poUtical 
were,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  agitation  against 
slavery.  The  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  abo- 
Ution  of  slavery  was  formed  as  early  as  1774,  and 
abolition  societies  followed  in  almost  all  the  states 
in  the  immediately  ensuing  years,  including  Vir- 
ginia (1791).  The  abolition  of  the  slave-tre^  by 
Great  Britain  (1807)  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1808.  Nevertheless  the  issue  between 
the  slave  power  and  the  aboUtionists  increased 
steadily  in  popular  interest.  In  1831  Garrison 
(q.  V.)  established  the  Liberator  in  Boston,  and  in 
1832  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
formed.  (For  all  details,  however,  see  article 
Abolition.)  The  Liberty  Party  was  formed  in 
1840,  the  Free  Soil  Party  in  1848,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  Partv  and  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  till  in  1870  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  disbanded,  believing  its  woric 
fully  done. 

Distinctive  economic  and  labor  reform  in  the 
U.  S.  came  much  later,  altho  a  few  trade-unions 
were  formed  very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
if  not  in  the  eighteenth.  (See  Trade-Unions  is 
the  United  States.)  The  really  fonnatiTe 
period  of  American  trade-unionism,  however, 
did  not  begin  till  1835,  and  then  only  gradually 
became  active  until  1840,  when  it  was  somewhat 
submerged  by  the  interest  in  Fourierism.  Va- 
rious labor  papers  were  pubUshed  during  this 
period  and  important  labor  organizations  at- 
tempted. A  Workingman's  Convention  was  held 
in  Syracuse  as  early  as  1830  and  made  a  labor 
nomination  for  the  governorship  of  New  York. 

The  Labor  movement,  however,  early  became 

largely  identified  with  the  eight-hour  movement, 

and  from  1840  to  1850  this  was  the 

SariT  lAhoT  ''"portant  subject  of  agitation  in  labor 

tS^km^  circles.     In  1840  President  Van  Buren 
issued  a  proclamation  establishing  the 
ten-hour  system  in  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment establishments.     (See  Eight-Hour  Dat.) 

Meanwhile,  although  having  Uttle  direct  con- 
nection with  the  general  economic  movement, 
industrial  colonies  of  one  kind  or  another  wen 
estabUshed  in  the  U.  S.,  mainly  from  Europe. 
The  Shakers,  led  by  Ann  Lee,  first  came  to  the 
U.  S.  from  England  in  1774  and  were  gathered 
into  Settlements  in  1787.  The  Harmonists  (q.  v.) 
came  to  America  in  1803.  In  1825  Robert  Owen 
estabUshed  bis  short-Uved  community  in  New 
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Harmony,  Ind.  (For  these  and  other  colonies, 
see  CoMMUNiTiBS.)  These  colonies,  however,  led 
to  a  considerable  development  of  the  community 
idea  in  the  U.  S.  itself,  the  most  important  result 
of  which  was  the  foundation  of  Brook  Farm  in 
1842.  This,  however,  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
wave  of  Fourierite  socialism  which  swept  over 
the  U.  S.  from  1840  to  1850.  In  1840  Brisbane 
(q.  V.)  published  his ' ' Social  Destiny  of  Man,"  and 
in  1843  Horace  Greeley  opened  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  to  the  teachings  of  Pour- 
ierism.  Fourierite  phalanxes  were  established 
almost  by  the  dozen.  Even  Brook  Farm  became 
a  Fourierite  phalanx  in  1844.  The  movement, 
however,  did  not  endure,  and  by  1850  it  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end. 

After  1850  the  political  events  which  preceded 
the  war  absorbed  attention,  altho  various  labor- 
imions  were  formed  and  considerable  agitation 
created  in  various  social  and  economic  lines.  All 
this,  however,  was  for  the  time  forgotten  in  the 
Civil  War. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  a  new  era  of  social  re- 
form begins  in  the  U.  S.  The  first  political  move- 
ments were  connected  with  the  greenback  and 
currency  question  (see  Currency),  but  the  trade- 
union  movement  was  not  inert.  A  National 
Labor-Union  had  been  formed  in  1 860,  but  had  not 
endured,  and  in  1866  another  National  Labor- 
Union  was  formed.  A  grand  Eight-Hour  League 
was  organized,  and  later  (1869)  the  smaller  but 
more  mfluential  Boston  Eight-Hotir  League. 
The  efforts  of  this  league  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1862, 
the  first  labor  bureau  of  the  world.  In  1874 
Massachusetts  enacted  a  ten-hour  law  for  women 
and  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  Since 
then  the  progress  of  labor  legislation  has  been  al- 
most steawly.  In  1870  and  1 871  we  have  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  direct  connection  between  the 
labor  movement  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe,  when 
a  few  branches  of  the  International  (q.  v.)  were 
formed  in  the  U.  S.,  but  did  not  take  deep  root. 
In  1873,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reor- 
ganize the  National  Labor-Union  and  an  impor- 
tant congress  was  held  in  Rochester  and  drafted 
a  platform  which  later  became  almost  without 
change  the  famous  platform  of  Knights  of  Labor 
(g.  v.).  This  great  order  was  first  established  as 
a  secret  labor-tmion  in  1869,  though  it  did  not 
hold  its  first  general  assembly  until  Jan.  i,  1878. 
Meanwhile  various  trade-unions  had  been  grow- 
ing in  power  and  believing  in  the  principles  of 
trade  autonomy  and  federation  instead  of  a  mer- 
ging in  one  general  organization  like  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  Various  attempts  at  such  organiza- 
tion were  made,  resulting  finally  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1886. 
(See  American  Federation  of  Labor.) 

Socialism,  as  a  political  movement,  began  in 
the  U.  S.  much  later  than  in  Europe.  After  the 
collapse  of  the  revolutions  of  1848,  however,  a 
few  European  exiles,  mainly  German,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  international  socialism  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
a  few  local  Socialist  societies  were  started  princi- 
pally in  or  near  New  York  City.  They,  how- 
ever, were  for  the  most  part  forgotten  in  the  war 
and  the  new  problems  that  sprung  up 

jt,^^!!.^  at  its  close.  In  1876,  however,  a  Social 
Democratic  Workingman's  Party  cast 
1,365  votes  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
In  1877  it  changed  its  name  to  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party.  It  was,  however,  composed  largely  of  Ger- 
mans and  was  Uttle  in  touch  with  the  native  Amer- 


ican trade-union  movement.  It  was,  too,  like  the 
early  European  international  movement,  by  no 
means  free  from  the  anarchist  movement,  and 
did  not  become  so  till  the  t^v^o  wings  of  the  party 
completely  split  in  1885.  After  tljat  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  grew,  till  the  policy  it  developed  of 
hostiUty  to  the  trade-union  movement  (since  the 
movement  as  a  whole  would  not  declare  for 
political  socialism)  dissatisfied  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  party,  particularly  in  the 
West,  and  the  Sociahst  Democratic  Party  was 
organized  in  1 8  9  8 .  Since  then  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  has  grown  steadily  relatively  smaller,  and 
is  now  confined  mainly  to  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Daniel  De  Leon  (1;;.  v.)  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where. The  Soaalist  Democratic  Party  (now 
called  in  most  states  the  Socialist  Party)  has  be- 
come the  main  representative  of  political  social- 
ism in  the  U.  S.  Its  platform  and  policy  are 
those  of  international  socialism,  white  as  con- 
cerns trade-unionism,  it  strives  to  induce  trade- 
unions  to  declare  for  political  socialism.  In 'this 
for  the  most  part  it  fails,  tho  a  few  unions,  no- 
tably the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  (q.  v.), 
have  done  so.  Nevertheless,  its  members  work 
more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  unions  on  trade- 
union  lines  and  the  party  vote  steadily  grows. 
(See  Social  Democratic'Party.) 

A  distinctiveljr  American  Socialist  movement, 
however,  began  in  1888  when  a  Nationalist  Club 
was  founded  in  Boston  to  advocate  the  ideals  por- 
trayed in  Edward  Bellamy's  "Looking  Back- 
ward" (see  Nationalism),  and  led  to  a  very 
general  discussion  and  propaganda 
HatioiUkUiiii  °^  Socialist  ideas  throughout  the 
country.  Various  similar  clubs  were 
formed,  with  one  or  two  attenapts  at 
political  organization,  particularly  in  California. 
The  movement,  however,  did  not  endure  in  or- 
ganized form,  but  for  the  first  time  the  seeds  of 
poUtical  socialism  were  widely  sown  in  the  U.  S. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  result 
of  unenduring  organization,  but  with  the  sowing 
of  germinal  seeds  far  and  wide,  we  have  a 
Christian  Socialist  movement  beginning  also  in 
Boston  in  the  Society  of  Christian  Socialists  or- 
ganized in  1889.  This  was  a  definitely  Socialist 
body  and  mbvement,  tho  there  have  also  been 
various  Christian  Social  societies  in  the  U.  S. 
not  definitely  socialistic,  such  as  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  the  Church  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Interests  of  Labor,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  the  Kingdom.  (See  their  respective 
names.)  In  1906,  however,  a  new  Christian 
Socialist  Fellowship  (q.  v.)  was  formed  in  the 
West  on  definite  Socialist  lines.  (See  also 
Christian  Socialism;  Bliss;  Herron;  Carr.) 
The  seeds  of  this  Nationalism  and  Christian  So- 
cialism, however,  early  passed  into  the  Populist 
movement  and  largely  influenced  it. 

Th*  Populist  Party.  This  party,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Fanners'  Alliance  ((7.  v.)  which  began  in  Texas  as  early  as 
1876,  was  formed  on  a  national  basis  at  Omaha  in  igoa, 
tho  a  Kansas  People's  Party  was  formed  in  1890  and  md 
large  success  in  that  state. 

Into  this  party  came  many  elements,  however.     A  Kational 
Greenback  Party  had  been  formed  in  1876,  on  the  greenback 
issue  (see  Greenback  Party),  but  later  united  with  "labor 
reformers,"  and  as  the  national  "Greenback 
Labor  Party"  in  1878  polled  over  1,000,000 
Poopto't      votes  and  elected  fourteen  representatives  to 
pjil!l         Congress.     In   i88o,  however,  it  polled  only 
*""'         300,867  votes  and  in  1884  only  175,380  on  an 
'antimonopoly"    platform.      In    1887,  how- 
ever,   a    National    Union    Labor    Party  was 
organized  at  Cincinnati,  which,  tho  polling  a  small  vote  in 
1888,  kept  this  movement  alive  in  1890.    All  these  elements — 
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greenback,  labor,  and  nationalists — united  with  the  Fanners' 
Alliance  in  the  People's  Party.  Tho  called  a  labor  party,  it 
had,  however,  little  or  no  connection  with  the  trade-unions  or 
their  members  and  was  rather  a  farmers'  and  middle-class 
movement.  As  a  result  it  stood  for  greenback  and  silver 
currency  idieas  (see  Currency)  ,  together  with  socialistic  ideas, 
such  as  the  natioqalization  of  railways,  etc.  When,  therefore, 
these  ideas,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan,  captured  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention  in  1896, 
the  People's  Party  by  a  large  majority  voted  to  fuse  with 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  thus  became  lost  in  it,  in  spita 
of  the  efforts  of  a  small  minority  to  keep  the  party  alive. 

The  result  has  been  to  divide  the  Democratic 
Party  into  a  minority  (nationally  not  small  and 
possessing  influence  and  wealth)  of  old-time 
Democrats  unfavorable  to  most  progressive 
measures  and  intensely  individualistic;  and  a 
majority  favorable  to  socialistic  measures  but 
with  no  concerted  platform  or  policy  on  which  it 
is  agreed,  since  it  largely  represents  an  attempt 
to  unite  socialistic  measures  to  an  individualistic 
basis.  Prominent  leaders  like  William  J.  Bryan, 
Tom  Johnson,  the  able  single-tax  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land, W.  R.  Hearst,  and  others  succeed  in  doing 
this  to  the  satisfaction  of  themselves  and  their 
followers,  but  without  national  union. 

Meanwhile  the  Republican  Party,  bom  of  the  an- 
tislavery  movement  (see  Abolition  Movement), 

and  heir   to   the  federal  traditions 
rieiMit     *"*^  economics    of   protection, 

ffguJm     has    been    the    party   of    construc- 
"**"'      tion  and   of   support  of  the  federal 

government,  as  against  state  rights. 
Nevertheless,  becoming  the  party  of  protection 
and  of  gold,  it  has  become  a  party  whose  machin- 
ery and  politics  are  controlled  by  capitalists  and 
monopolists,  and  therefore  the  party  of  the  rich, 
plus  a  large  middle-class  vote  of  respectability 
and  conservatism,  together  with  the  negro  vote 
and  a  large  vote  in  cities  dominated  by  Republi- 
can bosses.  Against  this  party  machinery  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  struggled  with  so-called  antitrust 
measures  (see  Railroads,  etc.)  with  the  result 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  become  divided 
with  the  president,  popular  with  the  people,  and 
the  monopolists  in  control  of  the  party  machine. 
Thus  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican 
Party  comes  before  the  country  with  a  united 
front,  but  the  Republican  Party  with  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  being  in  poweri  having  access 
to  large  moneyed  support,  and  of  being  the  party 
to  which  the  country  owes  its  "success."  Mean- 
while the  Prohibition  Party,  formed  in  1869  as  a 
national  party,  from  1S93  to  1896  added  to  its 
platform  various  other  reforms,  which  it  has  since 
lareely  abeuidoned  for  prohibition  simply. 

Such,  very  briefly  stated,  have  been  the  main 
national  pobtical  reform  movements.  The  main 
poUtical  movements,  not  national,  have  been 
various  eflorts  at  municipal  reform;  at  first  mere 
sporadic  uprisings  of  outraged  citizens  in  tem- 
porary non-partizan  political  movements  to  oust 

an  unusually  corrupt  administration, 

Kimlaiiial    °^  more  frequently  the  unusuallyppen 

^brm      corruption  of  a  ring  (see  Tammany 

^"*""'      Hall;  Corruption),  but  developing 

later  permanent  organizations,  and 
later  still  the  Law  and  Order  Leagues  which 
spran|:  uj)  during  the  eighties,  and  more  thorough 
organizations  Uke  the  Municipal  Voters'  League 
of  Chicago,  organized  in  1896,  and  the  Municipal 
Leagues  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
others,  and  finally  tmiting  these  in  a  National 
Municipal  League  with  affiliated  societies  in  every 
large  American  city  and  an  intelligent  civic  re- 
form movement  now  sweeping  through  the  land. 


In  state  action  there  have  been  various  efforts 
at  reform,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  still  more  frequent  eSorts  at  anti- 
monopoly  legislation,  as  in  the  Granger  laws 
enacted  in  many  central  western  states,  laws  re- 
quiring three-cent-a-mile  rates  and  other  "re- 
forms' enacted  in  many  states  in  1906,  and  "so- 
called"  anticombination  laws  enacted  at  different 
times  in  almost  every  state  and  almost  univer- 
sally without  result.  Some  states  have  enacted 
some  tax-reform  legislation.  In  1886  Mr.  Henry 
George,  nominated  for  the  mayoralty  by  the 
United  Labor  Party,  conducted  a  phenomenal 
campaign  for  the  single  tax  in  New  York  City, 
polling  62,110  ballots,  followed  in  1886  by  a  state 
campaign.  The  results  of  these  campaigns  and 
brilhant  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  George  through- 
out the  U.  .8.,  and  after  his  death  by  many  able 
champions,  has  been  to  develop  no  party,  but  to 
affect  some  tax  legislation  and  enroll  many  de- 
voted adherents  mainly  in  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Part  v.  Anarchism  (a.  v.)  hiis  had 
some  brilliant  advocates  in  the  U.  S.,  but  has 
affected  no  national  movement.  The  significant 
and  epoch-making  hanging  of  the  so-called  "Chi- 
cago Anarchists '  (9.  t>.)  in  1887  is  tfa«  only  im- 
portant anarchist  event. 

Temperance  in  the  U.  S.,  on  the  contrary,  has 

had  much  political  activity  in  the  U.  S.  nationally 

through  the  Prohibition  Party  (see  above),  but 

far  more  effectively  through  Local 

QAgr       Option  (q.  v.)  which  has  carried  the 

Koramanti  discussion  of  temperance  into  almost 

maroaiesv  g^g^y  ^q^,^  ^^^  village  in  the  U.  S. 

Most  effective  in  this  line  has  been 
the  work  of  the  women,  and  particularly  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
beginning  in  the  Woman's  Crusade  of  1874  and 
organized  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  into  a 
world's  Chnstian  Temperance  Union  in  1883. 
More  recently  considei^ble  temperance  agitation 
and  also  with  bearing  on  legislatures  has  resulted 
from  the  Anti-Saloon  Leagues,  begun  as  a  state 
movement  in  Ohio  in  1893.  In  these  educational 
and  moral  movements  has  the  main  work  for  tem- 
perance been  done  in  the  U.  S.  rather  than  in  the 
adoption  of  prohibition  by  certain  states,  as  in 
"the  Maine  Law"  of  1851,  the  adoption  of  pro- 
hibition in  Kansas  in  1890,  or  the  aifoption  of  the 
dispensary  system  by  South  Carolina  in  1893. 
(See,  however,  Tempbra.vcb  and  the  various  tem- 
perance movements  and  ideas  under  their  differ- 
ent names.) 

Cooperation  and,  to  a  much  less  extent,  profit- 
sharing  have  had  repeated  and  widely  scattered 
trials  in  the  U.  S.,  but  without  developing  a  con- 
certed national  movement,  as  in  other  countries, 
unless  it  be  the  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions of  the  U.  S.,  which  lead  the  world  in  that 
especial  form  of  cooperation.  (See  Coopbra- 
tion;  Propit-Shaxing;  Building  and  Loak 
Associations.) 

Communities  of  almost  every  kind  have  also 
been  tried  in  the  U.  S.  After  the  failure  of  the 
Fourierite  communities  there  were  no  large  at- 
tempts in  this  line  till  about  1885,  when  for  about 
fifteen  years  we  have  a  long  line  cf  experiments. 
almost  all,  however,  disconnected  and  almost  all 
disastrous  and  short-lived.  (But  see  Sbakbrs; 
Amana  Fairview  and  Home  Colont;  and  also 
Communities.)  Less  ambitious  but  more  prac- 
tical efforts,  however,  mainly  on  the  parts  oi  em- 
ployers, have  developed  many  so-called  "modd 
villages"  and  have  resulted  m  many  activities 
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for  the  benefits  of  the  employed.     (See  Modki- 
ViLLAGBs;   Industrial   Bbttbrhknts.)     "Set- 
tlements"   have    been    fotmded    in 
Van  MHtiml  ^^^7  ^^^^  numbers  in  all  of  the  Uu:ge 
■^^^^and  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  cities, 


particularly  since  1895,  and  some  of 
them  with  very  great  success,  like 
Hull  House  in  Chicago,  founded  in  1889,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  affected  the  whole  city 
if  not  the  country.  (See  Settlements.)  Many 
churches  have  undertaken  social  activities.  (Seie 
Institutional  Churches.)  Charities  and  phil- 
anthropies of  almost  every  kind  have  had  a  very 
large  development.  (See  Charity  Organization 
SociBTiss;  Baths;  Libraries;  Kindergartens; 
Recrbation  Centers;  Reformatories,  etc.) 

Civil  service  reform  has  been  largely  and  suc- 
ce^fully  adopted.  (See  Civil  Service.)  Pri- 
mary reform  has  been  much  less  developed,  but  is 
successfully  beginning.  (See  Ballot  Reform; 
Primaries.) 

The  Referendum  and  the  Initiative  have 
been  lai^gely  discust  and  quite  recently  adopted  in 
several  western  cities.  (See  Direct  Legisla- 
tion.) 

Labor  Bureaus  and  Labor  Legislation  have 
had  considerable  development  (see  those  sub- 
jects), undoubtedly  largely  due  to  influence  of 
the  great  growth  of  organized  labor  (see  Trade- 
Unions),  perhaps  in  their  turn  largely  occasioned 
by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  combination  in 
capital.  These  great  aggregations  of  capital  on 
the  one  hand  and  labor  on  the  other  have  led  to 
pigantic  strikes  which  have  assumed  national 
importance,  notably  the  Pittsburg  railroad  and 
coal  strikes  of  1879,  the  strikes  on  the  Gould 
railroads  in  the  early  nineties,  the  great  Pullman 
strike  of  1894,  and  the  Homestead  strike  of  1893, 
and  perhaps  greatest  of  all  the  coal  strike  of 
1902.  All  of  these  £^at  struggles,  and  of  nu- 
merous smaller,  whichever  side  has  immediately 
won,  both  sides  in  the  long  run  have  seemed  to 
emerge  more  strongly  organized  and  yet  with  in- 
creased respect  for  their  opponents'  strength. 
The  result  has  been  wide  discussion  and  consid- 
erable adoption  of  methods  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  tho  compulsory  arbitration  has  re- 
ceived Uttle  favor.  In  this  movement  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation,  organiised  nationally  in 
1901,  has  been  a  leader.  (See  Arbitration; 
Conciliation;  Open  and  Closed  Shop,  etc.,  etc.) 
Perhaps  especially  characteristic  of  the  U.  S., 
however,  has  been  the  lai]ge  development  of 
women's  clubs  of  various  kinds,  and  especially 
the  entry  of  women  into  almost  every  land  of 
professional  and  industrial  life.  Onlv  four 
states,  Wyoming  (1869),  Colorado  (1893),  Utah 
(1895),  and  Idaho  (1896),  have  panted  com- 
plete woman's  suffrage  and  that  witii  little  effect, 
of  either  the  good  results  claimed  by  its  advocates 
or  the  evil  results  feared  by  its  critics,  but  many 
states  have  granted  school  suffr^e  with,  in  a  few 
instances,  mtmicipal  suffrage,  and  probably  in  no 
country  is  woman's  educational  and  social  influ- 
ence so  potent  and  actively  used  as  in  the  U.  S. 
Women  have  entered  very  largely  into  industrial 
life.  (See  Woman's  Movements;  Woman's  Suf- 
frage; Women's  Trade-Unions;  Women's  Fed- 
BRATiON  OF  Clubs,  etc.  See  also  special  articles 
on  aXi  important  subjects.) 

■DinVERSITY  EXTENSION:  The  University 
Extension  movement  dates  from  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  universities  of  England 


to  extend  their  benefits  to  men  and  women  who 
-could  not  attend  their  regular  sessions.  Begin- 
ning in  1867,  Prof.  James  Stuart  and  others  be- 
gan lecturing  to  bocues  of  club  women,  teachers, 
and  workmen,  especially  in  the  northern  indus- 
trial districts  of  England.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  appointed  a  committee  in  1874, 
which  reported  in  1873,  recommending  the  uni- 
versity experiment  with  courses  of  lectures  in 
two  or  three  towns.  In  the  winter  of  1873  the 
first  lectures  authorized  by  the  uni- 
0jj_jjj  versity  were  given  in  Leicester, 
^"^  Derby,  and  Nottingham.  These  lec- 
tures followed  the  methods  which 
have  become  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
university  extension,  the  lecture  being  followed 
or  preceded  by  the  quiz,  the  weekly  or  fortnightly 
papier  presented  by  volunteer  students,  exami- 
nation, and  the  printed  syllabus. 

In  the  absence  of  a  teaching  university  in 
London  a  society  was  established  in  1876  to  ex- 
tend the  methods  of  the  university.  In  1878 
the  University  of  Oxford  followed  this  example 
with'little  success,  until  in  1885  it  began  to  offer 
courses  of  six  lectures  instead  of  the  twelve 
which  had  remained  the  unit  with  the  other  or- 
ganizations. The  rapid  growth  of  university 
extension  in  the  next  few  years  inspired  imitators 
in  America. 

Experimental  lectures  were  given  in  1887  and 
succeeding  years,  and  in  1890  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
was  organized.  The  following  year  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
grew  out  of  this  local  effort.  The  first  president 
of  the  American  society  was  Prof.  Edmund  J. 

femes,  subsequently  director  of  the  Extension 
vision  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  movement  took  root  in  the  West  in  the  or- 

fanization  of  the  Chica^ro  Society  for  University 
Extension,  in  1891.  This  organization  undertook 
to  correlate  the  efforts  of  halE  a  dozen  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  middle  West,  and  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  pioneer  work  in  that  section. 
During  those  earlier  years  spasmodic  attempts 
were  made  by  other  universities,  notably  by  the 
Universities  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Cornell,  and 
Brown,  but  the  first  institution  to  incorporate 
university  extension  methods  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  organization  was  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  on  its  foundation  in  1892  accepted  the 
extra-mural  teaching  as  one  of  its  functions. 
The  prophetic  instinct  of  Prof.  William  Rainey 
Harp«r  saw  a  field  for  the  university  which  was 
nothing  less  than  world-wide,  and  planned  to  send 
members  of  the  faculty  out  through  the  country, 
for  lectures  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs, 
for  the  conduct  of  classes,  duplicating  university 
work  and  their  teachings  by  correspondence 
throughout  the  world.  These  three  methods  are 
still  followed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
increasing  success. 

Recently  the  University  of  California  has  or- 
ganized an  Extension  Department  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Morse  Stephens,  whose  ex- 
perience in  England  and  at  Cornell  qualifies  him 
to  direct  such  work  on  the  Pacific  coast.  "The 
latest  accession  to  the  ranks  of  universities  giving 
official  recognition  to  university  extension  is 
Columbia,  where  an  experienced  extension  man. 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  has  organized  a  system 
of  lectures  and  classes  of  exceptional  thorough- 
ness. The  most  remarkable  expression  of  the  in- 
fluence of  university  extension  in  America  has 
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come  through  recognition  of  the  merit  of  its 
methods  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York . 
City,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leip- 
ziger,    supervisor    of    free    lectures. 
£^j^  J      Over    1,000,000    people   attend   the 
4,000    or    more    lectures    given    in 
Greater  New  York  annually.     This 
example  has  been  followed  officially  by  Milwau- 
kee, and  through  private  patronage  by  various 
other  cities. 

The  numerical  significance  of  university  exten- 
sion in  Great  Britain  and  America  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  partly  indicated  by  the  attendance  on 
the  lectures  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  of  over  10,000  people  annually;  Lon- 
don University  (which  has  incorporated  the 
London  University  Extension  Society),  over  15,- 
000  people;  Oxford,  20,000;  the  American  &»- 
ciety  at  Philadelphia,  25,000;  the  University  of 
Chicago,  50,000.  These  figures  represent  the  at- 
tendance at  courses  of  six  or  more  lectures  given 
at  weekly  or  fortnightly  intervals. 

Not  the  least  significant  of  the  methods  of  uni- 
versity extension  is  that  of  correspondence  in- 
struction. This  method  was  employed  in  Ger- 
many as  early  as  1856  by  the  School  of  Languages 
in  Berlin,  and  in  the  United  States  at  Chautauqua 
in  1894.  The  University  of  Chicago  incorporated 
these  methods  in  its  original  organization  m  1892, 
and  gives  instruction  now  to  over  2,000  students 
in  every  state  in  the  union  and  many  foreign 
countries.  Similar  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  Chicago, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Northwestern  University,  Sprague  Law 
School,  Detroit,  and  other  minor  institutions,  as 
well  as  by  several  large  commercial  organiza- 
tions. University  extension  methods  have  also 
been  employed  by  several  European  universities 
and  organizations,  notably  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Paris.  Charles  Zueblin. 

USURY:  Literally  means  and  originally  meant 
use-mortey,  the  payment  of  money  for  the  use  of 
money,  and  sometimes  even  payment  for  the  use 
of  any  article.  It  was  identical  with  our  term  in- 
terest. Only  in  modem  times  has  it  been  limited 
to  mean  the  taking  of  inordinate  or  excessive  in- 
terest. In  this  article  we  consider  the  ethics  of 
usury  or  interest-taking.  (For  economic  and 
other  questions,  see  Interest;  Capital.) 

Usury  or  interest-taking  among  all  ancient 
peoples  was  considered  sin.  The  Hebrew  con- 
demnation of  usury  is  well  known:  "Thou  shalt 
not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother;  usury  of 
money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything 
that  is  lent  upon  usury"  (Deut.  xxiii.,  19).  This 
condemnation  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Old 
Testament.  (See  Lev.  xxv.,  35-37;  Ex.  xxii., 
25;  Neh.  v.,  7,  etc.)  Ps.  xv.,  5,  describes  the 
righteous  man  as  one  "who  putteth  not  out  his 
money  to  usury."  It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew 
could  take  usury  of  a  non-Hebrew!  "Unto  a 
stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury"  (Deut. 
xxiii.,  20),  but  this  was  probably  due  to  the  or- 
ganic and  national  conception  of  Hebrew  moral- 
ity. All  races  originally  condemned  usury. 
Herodotus  says  the  Persians  repudiated  all  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Yet  usury  was  everywhere 
practised.  In  Greece  and  kome  it  gradually 
developed  a  plutocracy  by  putting  all  the  small 
creditors  into  the  power  of  the  rich,  and  often 
reducing  the  poor  to  literal  slavery.  Aristotle 
ranks  usury  with  prostitution.    He  says: 


Such  are  all  they  who  ply  illiberal  tredes;  aa  those,  for 
instance,  who  keep  houses  of  lU  fame,  and  all  persons  of  that 
class;  and  usurers,  who  lend  out  small  sums  at  exorbitant 
rates;  for  all  these  from  improper  sources,  and  take  moie  than 
they  ought  ("  Nichomathean  Ethics,"  iv.,  {  i). 

Plato  says: 

Of  the  two  sorts  of  money-making,  one,  as  I  have  jn^ 
said,  is  a  part  of  household  management,  the  other  is  retail 
tiade;  the  former  necessary  and  honorable,  the  latter  a  land 
of  exchange  which  is  justly  censured;  for  it  is  unnatural,  and  a 
mode  by  which  men  gain  from  one  another.  The  most  hated 
sort,  and  with  the  greatest  reason,  is  usury,  which  makes  a 
^in  out  of  money  itself,  and  not  from  the  natural  txse  of  it. 
For  money  was  intended  to  be  used  in  exchange,  but  not  to 
increase  at  interest.  And  this  term  usury  (mot),  which 
means  the  birth  of  money  from  money,  is  applied  to  the 
breeding  of  money,  because  the  ofTspring  resembles  the  parent. 
Wherefore  of  all  modes  of  money-making,  this  is  the  most 
unnatural  ("  Politics,"  i..  10,  4,  Jowett  tr.). 

Cato,  on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
usury,  asked  the  speaker  what  he  thought  of 
murder.  Nevertheless,  in  both  Greece  and  Rome 
usury  was  common,  and  laws  were  in  vain  passed 
against  it.  The  opposition  of  the  Church  fathers 
is  well  known. 

Chrysostom  says  ("Homily  on  St.  Matthew") : 

Nothing  is  baser  than  the  usury  of  this  world,  nothing  more 
cruel.  Why,  other  persons'  calamities  are  such  a  man's 
traffic;  he  makes  himself  gain  of  the  distress  of  another,  and 
demands  wages  for  kindness,  as  tho  he  were  afraid  to  seem 
merciful;  and  under  the  cloak  of  kindness  he  digs  the  pitfall 
deeper  by  the  act  of  galling  a  man's  poverty. 

Basil  says  ("Second  Homily  on  Psalm  xiv.") : 

In  truth,  it  is  the  last  pitch  of  inhumanity  that  one  man, 
in  the  need  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  should  be  compelled 
to  borrow,  and  another,  not  satisfied  with  the  principal, 
should  seek  to  make  gain  and  profit  for  himself  out  of  the 
calamities  of  the  poor. 

Of  the  man  who  has  borrowed  on  interest 
Basil  says  farther  on: 

At  first  a  man  is  bright  and  joyous;  he  shines  with  another's 
splendor.  .  .  .  But  the  money  slips  away.  Time  as  it  runs 
on  adds  the  interest  to  its  taJe.  Now  night  brings  him  no 
rest;  no  day  is  joyous:  no  sun  is  brijiht;  ne  is  weary  of  his 
life;  he  hates  the  days  that  are  hurrying  on  to  the  appointed 
penod;  he  is  afraid  of  the  months,  for  tney  are  the  parent  of 
interest.  .  .  .  Usury  is  the  origin  of  lying,  the  beginning  of 
ingratitude,  unfairness,  perjury. 

Such  are  examples  of  the  position  of  the  fa- 
thers. Council  after  coimcil  forbade  usury,  es- 
pecially upon  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Yet  it 
grew.  It  was  gradually  allowed,  even  by  the 
canon  law  under  the  form  of  one  exception  after 
another.  It  was,  however,  still  conaemned  on 
principle.  Protestantism,  too,  first  condemned 
usury,  and  often  with  unmeasured  terms.  The 
usurer's  house  was  the  house  of  the  devil.  One 
per  cent  was  enough  to  shut  out  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Archbishop  Sands  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "This  canker  hath  corrupted  all 
England";  Luther  as  saying,  "To  exchange 
anything  with  any  one  and  gain  by  the  ex- 
change IS  to  steal.  '  Interest  was  forbidden  as 
late  as  an  act  of  Edward  VI.  Beginning  with 
Henry  VIII.,  however,  the  endeavor  was  only 
to  control  the  rate  of  interest.  Calvin  was  the 
first  Christian  thinker  to  nominally  allow  inter- 
est. Locke,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and,  above  all, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  argued  that  it  was  justifiable. 
Bentham's  celebrated  argument  was  that  the 
effort  to  condemn  and  forbid  interest  simply 
raises  the  rate  of  interest.  Men  at  times  must 
borrow.  The  lender  does  a  real  service  to  the 
borrower.  Under  equity  he  is  entitled  to  some 
reward  or  interest.  If  all  interest  is  forbidden, 
he  will  then  secretly  ask  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
because  of  the  risk  run.    It  is  also  argued  by 
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those  of  this  school  that  the  attempt  to  control 
interest  places  useless  and  harmful  checks  on  the 
natural  now  of  commerce. 

To-day  civilization  is  largely  based  on  interest, 
and  few  but  the  extremest  radicals  oondesm  it. 
To  destroy  interest,  it  is  argued,  would  harm 
the  worker  and  overthrow  civilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  radicals  who  condemn  all  interest 
argue  that  labor  of  hand  or  brain  is  all  that  men 
ought  to  receive  pay  for,  and  that  he  who  lends 
money   lends    stored-up    labor,    perhaps,    and 
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therefore  should  get  back  what  he  lends  and  no 
more,  because,  in  the  loaning,  he  has  himself  done 
no  labor.  They  at:^e  that  the  power  which  in- 
terest gives  to  the  idler,  who  has  either  himself 
made  or  inherited  money  to  live  in  idleness  and 
receive  interest  from  those  who  toil,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  social  evils,  creating  classes,  developing 
luxury,  enslaving  the  poor  to  support  the  rich. 
(See  Interest;  Capital.) 

Refbrbncbs:  (/siirv,  by  W.  Cunningham;  Th*  Ethk  of  Usury 
ami  Inttrtst,  by  W.  Blissard  (189a). 


VACAHT  LOT  6ARDEin56,  or  a  plan  for 
the  relief  of  the  unemployed,  or  of  famiUes  in 
need,  began  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1894,  when 
Mayor  Pingree  asked  for  the  loan  of  vacant  lots 
on  which  the  unemployed  could  be  aided  to  de- 
velop vegetable  gardens.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  (about  7,000  lots)  were  given,  staked, 
plowed,  and  harrowed;  945  famiUes  were  given 
seeds  with  lots  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  acre. 
About  nine  tenths  of  these  were  well  taken  care  of. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  crop  produced  was 
some  $13,000,  and  the  cost  to  the  committee, 
$3,600.  The  plan  was  so  successful  it  was  copied 
in  other  cities,  notably  Philadelphia.  The  move- 
ment in  that  city  began  in  1896,  and  after  eleven 
years'  continued  success,  the  latest  report  declares 
the  last  year  to  be  the  most  successful  one,  with 
the  following  summary  of  results:  Gardens  con- 
ducted for  800  families;  total  value  of  product, 
$53,000 ;  average  value  of  product  per  family,  $65 ; 
approximate  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
receiving  benefits  from  the  garden,  4,000.  The 
cost  to  the  Philadelphia  Vacant  Lots  Cultivation 
Ass()ciation  (R.  F.  Powell,  superintendent,  1113 
Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia)  was  $6,616. 
Similar  work  is  being  now  carried  on  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  New  Yoric  City,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  Cleveland.  It  is  being  agitated  in  Europe, 
in  London  and  Milan. 

VACCnTATIOIT:  The  inoculation  with  vaccine, 
or  the  virus  of  the  cowpox,  as  a  preventive  of 
the  smallpox.  Dr.  Jenner,  an  English  physician, 
discovered  the  process  of  vaccination  in  1796. 
One  illustration  will  suffice  to  prove  its  beneficial 
result.  The  cases  of  smallpox  in  New  York  City 
were:  1898 — 12;  1899 — 54;  1900 — 13*;  1901 — 
1,198.  Jan.,  1902 — 190;  Dec,  1902 — 9.  Of  the 
1,396  cases  from  1898—1901  nearly  one  third,  or' 
410,  ended  fatally.  Then  the  Health  Depart- 
ment bestirred  itself  and  tried  to  stop  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  disease;  300  vaccinators  were  ap- 
pointed for  special  service ;  they  went  to  schools, 
factories,  houses,  and  vaccinated  about  800,000 
people  in  six  months.  It  required  some  money, 
out  the  disease  and  its  ravages  were  stopt. 

Vaccination  does  result  fatally,  however,  in 
some  cases.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vaccine  is  impure,  that  the  instruments  used  are 
not  treated  antiseptically,  or  that  the  blood  of 
the  patient  is  in  very  poor  condition.  There  is 
an  Anti- Vaccination  Society  in  Great  Britain. 
Nevertheless,  the  governments  of  civilized  coun- 
tries make  vaccination  obligatory. 

Charities  and  tite  Commons,  of  Oct.  12,  1907, 
says:  "The  contrasted  experience  of  the  two 
great  empires  of  Germany  and  Russia  affords 
conclusive  evidence  on  this  question,     Compare 


the  figures  of  a  single  year  as  taken  from  the 
official  records  of  each  of  these  nations.  In  1 904, 
in  Germany,  having  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination  for  nearly  thirty  years,  only 
189  cases  of  smallpox,  of  which  twenty-five  were 
fatal,  occurred.  More  than  a  qxiarter  of  these 
were  _  imported  from  neighboring  countries.  Jn 
Russia,  where  free  vaccination  is  offered  and 
where  every  possible  safeguard  is  thrown  around 
the  operation,  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  educate 
the  people  as  to  its  advantages,  but  where  it  is  not 
compulsory,  during  the  same  year,  iox,'ji'j  cases 
of  the  disease  pccurted  with  48,390  deaths.  In 
Germany  the  average  annual  death-rate  per 
million  of  population  for  a  five-year  period  was 
I.I,  while  in  Russia  it  was  463.2.  Our  people, 
like  those  of  Russia,  are  far  from  having  reached 
such  '  a  state  of  civilization  that  they  can  be 
relied  upon  to  willingly  and  voluntanly  accept 
universal  vaccination." 

VA6RA1TCY  (TRAMP,  ETC.} :  Vagrancy  is  a 
national  problem.  Thus  far  its  treatment  has 
been  almost  always  local.  The  vagrant  is  the 
most  elusive  of  all  applicants  for  charity;  in  con- 
sequence, charitable  aid  for  the  vagrant  has 
generally  taken  the  form  of  wood-yards,  way- 
farers' lodges,  municipal  lodging-houses  and  mis- 
sions. The  vagrant  s  crimes  are  petty,  and 
often  not  discovered ;  as  a  result  both  courts  and 
citizens  have  looked  upon  him  more  as  a  nuisance 
or  as  a  pitiable  object,  than  as  a  criminal  or  a 
potential  malefactor.  He  has  been  "moved  on," 
or  committed  to  jail  for  a  few  days  with  little 
labor,  if  any,  or  he  has  wintered  in  the  workhouse 
or  almshouse. 

The  question  of  vagrancy  has  concerned  Eng- 
land and  European  countries  for  many  years. 
England,  with  an  army  of  the  unemployed,  and 
with  time-worn  treatment  of  vagrancy  by  casual 
ward,  workhouse,  and  short-term  sentence,  has 
recently  received  the  recommendations  of  its 
Vagrancy  Commission,  which,  after  months  of 
investigation  in  England  and  in  Continental 
countries,  has  reported  to  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment that  present  methods  of  treating  vagrancy 
should  be  coordinated,  strengthened  on  the  side 
of  repression,  and  supplemented  by  the  establish- 
ment of  compulsory  labor  colonies.  In  Germany, 
a  generation  ago,  the  prevalence  of  vagrancy  and 
begging  precipitated  questions  similar  to  those  we 
are  now  asking,  at  least  in  some  of  our  Eastern 
states;  as  a  result,  way  stations  were  estabUshed 
for  wayfarers,  home  inns  for  "overnight,"  and 
volunteer  farm  colonies  for  more  permanent 
treatment.  (See  Relief  Stations;  Labor  Col- 
onies.) 

Of  the  numbei  of  vagrants  in  any  country  no 
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man  knows.  In  the  United  States  the  vag^rant 
largely  lives  on  the  railway,  at  least  during  the 
summer  months.  "  Railroads  repre- 
Xxtent  senting  more  than  half  the  total 
af^^am  ™ils2.ge  operated  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  testify  almost  without  excep- 
tion to  depredation,  thieving,  injuries, 
deaths,  accidents  to  passengers  or  roUing-stock, 
enormous  aggregate  costs  to  railroads  or  society, 
caused  by  the  habitual  illegal  use  of  the  railroads 
by  vagrants."  The  number  of  "trespassers," 
from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  whom  are 
vagrants,  who  are  killed  annually  on  American 
railroads,  exceeds  the  combined  total  of  pas- 
sengers and  trainmen  killed  annually.  Within 
four  years  23,964  trespassers  were  killed  and  25,- 
236  injured,  thus  furnishing  the  enormous  total  of 
4ip,2oo  casualties,  with  all  the  cost  they  involve. 
It  we  may  judjge  the  number  of  vagrants  by  the 
number  killed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  railway  employees  killed  to  the  total  num- 
ber, it  brings  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  U.  S. 
to  some  500,000.  Major  Pangbom,  represent- 
ing President  Murray  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
stated  with  deliberation  that  railroads  frecjuently 
maintain  private  graveyards  along  their  right  of 
way,  in  which  to  bury  vagrants  killed  by  trains 
while  trespassing;  $25,000,000  would  be  a  con- 
servative estimate,  according  to  Major  Pangbom, 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  annual  financial  losses  to 
railroads  in  the  U.  8.  through  railway  vagrancy. 

To  attack  vagrancy  effectively,  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  a  consistent  pro-am  must  be  followed 
by  all  communities.  During  the  last  two  years 
Massachusetts  has  waged  an  efiEective  'vagrancy 
campaign,  because  the  entire  state  has  been 
made  the  unit  of  activity.  In  consequence,  the 
number  of  vagrants  in  Massachusetts  has  di- 
minished remarkably;  but  probably  there  are 
now  more  vagrants  in  contiguous  states.  No 
city  or  state  can  live  unto  itself  alone  in  a  thor- 
ough treatment  of  vagrancy.  New  York  City 
has  recently  adopted  excellent  lodging-house 
regulations,  which  will  increase  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  beds.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  a  men- 
dicancy squad  in  New  York  City,  vagrants  can 
still  ply  their  trade  in  New  York,  and  commute 
by  ferry  to  the  unsupervised  ten-cent  lodging- 
houses  across  the  river  in  Hoboken,  Jersey  City, 
and  Newark. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  (1907)  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
create  a  national  committee  upon  the  question. 
(See  also  Unemployment.) 

RsFBRBHCBS:  Benj.  C.  Maish,  Vagrancy  and  Mttiuxis  of 
Eradication;  Annals  of  American  Academy,  May  1904; 
O.  P.  Lewis,  Vagrancy  in  the  U.  S.,  a  paper  presented  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  (1007); 
Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  (Great 
Bntain,  1006);  W.  and  V,  W.  Carlile,  TAw  Continental  Out- 
cast (London,  1906);  Louis  Riviere.  Mendicants  and  Vaga- 
bonds  (Paris.  1904):  Der  Wanderer  (monthly),  Bielefeld, 
Germany.     (See  also  Unbuploymbnt.) 


VAIL,  CHARLES  HENRY:  Economic  writer; 
bom  Tully,  N.  Y.,  1866;  educated  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church ;  has  held  pastorates  at  Albany, 
N.  Y..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. ; 
now  pastor  of  Pullman  Memorial  Church,  Albion, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Vail  believes  in  the  collective  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution. 
Author  of  "National  Ownership  of  Railways," 
"Modem  Socialism,"  "Principles  of  Scientific 
Socialism,"  "The  Socialist  Movement,"  "The  V 
Mission  of  the  Working  Class,"  "The  Negro  Prob-  | 


lem,"   etc.    Address:   141    South  Main  Street, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

VAILLAIIT,  MARIE  EDOUARS:  French  So- 
cialist; bom  in  1840  at  Vierzon,  Prance.  He  be- 
came a  student  of  the  ^oU  Central*  des  Arts  wt 
Manufactures,  and  a  civil  engineer  in  1S62;  also 
a  physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Commune  in  187 1,  and  has  been  prominent 
as  a  Socialist  ever  since ;  elected  to  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  in  1884,  and  as  a  deputy  in  1893, 
he  became  a  leader  of  the  Parti  Ouvrier,  and  now 
of  the  United  French  Socialist  Party,  and  as  such 
was  elected  again  a  deputy  in  the  last  election. 

VALUE  (from  Latin  valere,  to  be  strong,  to 
be   valiant,  to   be  worth):   A   term  sometimes 
loosely  used,  even  by  economic  writers,  to  in- 
clude the  worth  of  an  article  meas- 

BaflnitiAiia  "^^  "^  ^^^  way.  It  is,  however, 
increasingly  used  in  economic  sci- 
ence in  a  narrower  sense  to  mean 
what  a  commodity  will  bring  in  exchange  for 
other  articles.  Adam  Smith,  even  in  his  day, 
clearly  differentiated  between  value  in  use,  or  the 
utility  of  an  article  to  its  possessor,  and  value  in 
exchange,  or  what  an  article  will  exchange  for 
in  the  market.  This  distinction  is  fundamental, 
and  is  observed  by  all  economists.  Air,  for  ex- 
ample, has  great  value  in  use.  Man  cannot  live 
without  air.  But  air  has  ordinarily  Uttle  ex- 
change value.  Diamonds,  on  the  contrary,  with 
a  low  use  value,  have  great  exchange  value.  In 
modem  terminology,  however,  value  in  use  is  usu- 
ally called  utility,  and  by  value  is  simply  meant 
value  in  exchange. 

It  is  still  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  value 
from  the  cognate  words  "price"  and  "cost." 

"Price,"  says  Professor  Fawcett,  "is  a  par- 
ticular case  of  value."  Value  is  what  an  article 
will  exchao^  for.  Price  is  what  an  article  will 
exchange  for  in  money  (q.  v.). 

Cost  is  different  from  either  value  or  price. 
Ck>st  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  sacrifices  of  any 
kind  involved  in  the  production  of  an  article. 
Articles  frequently  sell  for  much  more  or  for  much 
less  than  for  the  cost  to  produce — that  is,  their 
value  and  their  price  are  different  from  their 
cost. 

Remembering  these  definitions,  we  now  come 
to  consider  the  important  and  much-discust 
question  of  the  theory  of  value.  We  may  recog- 
nize two  main  theories  of  value.  The  value  of  an 
article  is  believed  by  one  school  to  depend  upon 
its  cost  of  production,  and  by  the  other  to  depend 
upon  its  utility.  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  the  clas- 
sical economists,  most  German  Socialists,  and 
most  individualistic  or  anarchistic  radicals  hold 
to  the  former  view.  Professor  Hadley  ("Eco- 
nomics," p.  93)  calls  it  the  socialistic  theory.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  modem  economists  and 
most  Fabian  Socialists  hold  to  the  latter  view. 
Both  views,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have  been  variously  stated. 

Adam  Smith  held  Uiat  value  must  tend  to  the 
cost  of  production,  because  he  argued  that  no 
man  could  afford  to  sell  an  article 
Cott  TbMrr  ^'^^  much  less  than  it  cost  to  produce, 
while  no  man  would  pay  much  more, 
since  he   would   rather   produce   it 
or  cause  it  to  be  produced  himself.     He  says 
("Wealth  of  Nations,"  bk.  i.,  chap,  v.):    "La- 
bor, therefore,  is  the  real  measure  of  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  all  commodities.     The  leal 
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price  of  everything,  what  everything  really  costs 
to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  acquiring  it." 

The  followers  of  Adam  Smith  very  much  de- 
veloped this  view,  but  spent  more  time  in  analyz- 
ing it  than  in  asking  if  it  be  true.  Ricardo  makes 
vuue  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  labor  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  articles ;  but  since  most  articles  can 
be  easily  multipUed,  he  makes  the  quantity  of 
labor  the  main  source  of  value.  Mill  calls  atten- 
tion rather  to  the  wages  cost  of  labor  than  the 
quantity  of  labor.  Cary  makes  the  important 
point  that  value  depends  on  what  it  would  cost  to 
reproduce  an  article  at  the  time  of  its  sale  rather 
than  on  what  it  originally  cost.  Such  are  the  main 
points  as  to  value  cfeveloped  by  the  classical  school. 

From  this  view  Karl  Mane  and  most  German 
Socialists  argue  that  labor  (of  mind  or  hand) 
being  the  only  source  of  value,  only  the  laborer 
should  share  in  the  result.  That  portion  of  value 
produced  which  goes  to  the  capitalist  Karl  Marx 
calls  surplus  value  robbed  from  the  real  producer. 
Hence  such  SociaUsts  argue  that  if  the  community 
owned  all  the  land  and  capital,  the  monopolist 
could  not  take  from  the  laborer  any  portion  of  the 
product,  and  the  laborer  would  receive  the  whole 
value  of  his  product.  Anarchists  and  extreme 
individualists*wotdd  get  the  same  result  by  doing 
away  with  the  governmental  control  of  mon- 
opolies which  secure  the  monopolists  in  their 
monopoly,  and,  leaving  every  man  free  to  obtain 
land  and  capital,  secure  to  every  worker  the  value 
he  produces. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  school.  It  is  now 
denied  by  most  economists  that  value  depends 
upon  cost  of  production,  and  that  labor  is  the  only 
source  of  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  value,  says 
the  modem  school,  has  often  very  little  relation 
to  the  cost  of  production.  A  certain  quack 
medicine  that  happens  to  hit  the  public  fancy  can 
often  command  prices  bearing  no  reference  to  the 
cost  of  production.  Houses  continually  sell  for 
prices  often  much  above  and  often  much  below 
their  cost   of   production;   so   with 

Vtiiitv      books,  so  with  wines,  so  indeed  with 

^^IJ  most  things,  even  including  such 
^  stable  articles  as  grain,  iron,  etc. 
The  old  theory  therefore  does  not 
explain  the  facts,  and  a  new  theory  must  be  de- 
veloped. Jevons  was  the  first  prominently  to 
develop  the  new  theory,  which  is  often  associated 
with  his  name.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
value  of  an  article  depends  upon  its  final  utility. 
According  to  this,  the  value  of  an  article  depends 
upon  how  useful  to  the  community  another  arti- 
cle of  the  same  kind  would  be.  If  the  community 
desires  more  medicine,  more  houses,  more  books, 
more  jewels,  more  bread  of  a  certain  kind,  the 
price  IS  high;  if  the  community  does  not  desire 
more,  the  price  falls.  Says  Jevons  ("Theory  of 
Political  Economy"): 

A  jncat  undertaking,  Uke  the  Gnat  Western  Railwsy  or 
the  Tluunes  Tunnel,  may  embody  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
but  its  value  depends  entirely  upon  the  number  of  persons 
who  find  it  useful.  .  .  .  Labor  once  spent  has  no  influence 
on  the  future  value  of  any  article;  it  is  gone  and  lost  forever. 
In  commerce  bygones  are  forever  bygones:  and  we  are  always 
starting  dear  at  each  moment,  judging  the  value  of  things 
with  a  view  to  future  utility. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Jevons's  view.  His  phrase, 
however,  has  mainly  given  place  to  another.  The 
Austrian,  Professor  Wirser,  has  given  us  the 
phrase  marginal  utility  in  place  of  nnal  utility,  as 
mdicating  the  utility  of  an  article  on  the  margin 
at  production — ^i.  e.,  on  the  margin  of  doubt, 


whether  it  be  worth  while  to  produce  it  or  not, 
since  it  is  when  one  is  debating  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  obtain  an  article  or  not  that  its  value  is 

'  fixt.  This  theory,  indeed,  has  been  mainly  de- 
veloped by  the  Austrian  school  of  economists,  tho 
more  recently  American  economists  have  carried 
the  theory  even  further  than  the  Austrians.  This 
has  led  to  what  is  sometimes  called  psychologic 
economics.  If  value  depends  on  how  much  the 
community  desires  an  article,  it  follows  that  value 
is  affected  by  all  the  psychologic  elements  which 
afCect  desire. 

This  view,  too,  now  widely  accepted,  isaccepted 

~  by  some  sociaUsts,  and  especially  by  most  Fabian 
Socialists.  They  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
German  SociaUsts,  but  not  on  the  ground  that 

^labor  is  the  only  source  of  value  or  that  cost  de- 
termines price.  They  base  their  socialism  mainly 
on  grounds  of  expediency  (see  Socialism),  and 
argue  that  just  t:«cause  value  is  determined,  in 
part,  by  the  whims  and  desires  of  society,  it  is  not 
wise  to  leave  the  individual  worker  subject  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  a  changing  market.  In  con- 
clusion, Ruskin's  view,  which  plays  more  or  le"ss 
into  the  psycHblogic  view  of  the  modem  holders 
of  the  utility  theory,  must  not  be  forgotten.  He 
says  ("Munera  Pulveris,"  chap,  i.,  J  12): 

Value  signifies  the  strength  or  "availing"  of  anything 

toward  the  sustaining  of  life,  and  is  always  twofold;  that  is 

to  say,  primarily,  intrinsic,  and  secondarily,  effectual.   .  .  . 

Value  IS  the  life-giving  power  of  anything:  cost,  the  quantity 

of  labor  required  to  produce  it;  pnce,  the  quantity  of  labor 

which  itspossessorwultakeinexchangefont.  .  .  .  Intrinsic 

value  is  the  absolute  power  of  anything  to  support  life.  .  .  . 

It  does  not  in  the  least  aSect  the  mtiinsic  value  of  the  wheat, 

the  air,  or  the  flowers,  that  men  refuse  or  despise  them. 

Used  or  not,  their  own  power  is  in  them,  and  that  particular 

power  is  in  nothing  else.     But  in  order  that  this  value  d 

theirs  may  become  effectual,  a  certain  state  is  necessary  in 

\  the  recipient  of  it.     The  digesting,  breathing,  and  perceiving 

1  functions  must  be  perfect  m  the  human  creature  oefore  the 

Ifood,  air,  or  flowers  can  become  of  their  full  value  to  it.     The 

Iproduction  of  effectual  value,  therefore,  always  involves  two 

^eeds:  first,  the  production  of  a  thing^  essentml,  useful;  then 

|tbe  production  of  the  capacity  to  use  it.     When  the  intrinsic 

alue  and  acceptant  capacity  come  together  there  is  effectual 

slue  or  wealth.     Ruskin's  view,  then,  is  (see  "  Unto  This 

St")  that  all  labor  should  be  equally  paid,  and  thus  the 

3d  workmen  be  rewarded  not  by  higher  pay  for  a  given 

giece  oi  work,  but  by  being  more  in  demand  and  in  this  sense 
etter  paid.     Thus  valuable  work  will  be   produced,  and 
there  will  be  no  competition  to  get  "  ch^p  "  work. 
RsriRBHCs:  See  Political  Scibncb. 

VARLEZ.  LOUIS:  Professor  at  the  Industrial 
School  of  Ghent;  doctor  of  laws,  and  of  science; 
bom  at  Antwerp,  Nov.  26,  1868;  entered  the 
university  and  studied  law.  He  practised  for  a 
few  years,  then  began  to  study  the  question  of 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed  of  different 
classes.  He  originated  the  so-called  Ghent  sys- 
tem (see  article  Unemploybd),  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
etc.  Professor  Varlez  is  a  member  of  numerous 
societies  which  work  for  social  betterment;  also 
of  the  International-  Institute  for  Statistics. 
Address:  Ghent,  Belgium. 

VERDTDER,  FRED:  English  land  reformer; 
bom  in  Bethnal  Green,  1858.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  Matthew,  (q.  v.).  He  was  long  subeditor  of 
the  Church  Reformer,  secretary  of  the  English 
Land  Restoration  Leaeue,  and  organizer  01  the 
Red  Van  movement.  He  is  now  secretary  of  the 
English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values, 
376-377,  Strand,  W.  C,  London. 

VERRIJV,  STUART  COEnRAAD  ALEXAN- 
DER: Professor  of  economics  and  of  industrial 
law  at  the  Academy  of  Technology  at  Delft;  bom 
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1865  at  Weesp,  Holland.  He  received  the  doc- 
tor's degree  in  law  and  political  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  in  1890,  and  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  economics  at  the  School  of 
Commerce  the  same  year.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Statistical  Institute — a  pri- 
vate institution  founded  by  the  Statistical  As- 
sociation in  that  city.  In  i8g2  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Commission  of  Statistics  at 
The  Hague,  and  in  1899  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics — a  govern- 
ment institution  founded  on  the  reorganized 
Central  Commission. 

In  politics  he  is  a  liberal.  In  respect  to  the 
social  question  he  believes  that  the  amelioration 
of  social  conditions  depends  more  on  the  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  working  men 
themselves  than  on  the  interference  of  the  state. 
Author  of  numerous  articles  and  papers  in  vari- 
ous periodicals,  mostly  in  the  Dutch  language; 
a  few  of  them  dealing  with  the  relation  between 
the  theories  of  classical  economy  and  those  of 
Marx.     Address:  Delft,  Holland. 

VIENITA:  Imperial  royal  capital  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  of  Lower  Austria.  It  dates  back  to 
the  Roman  camp  Vindobona,  which  was  erected 
owing  to  the  strategic  position  of  the  place — 
on  the  Danube  where  the  spurs  of  both  the  Alps 
and  the  Carpathians  almost  meet.  When  the 
Romans  withdrew  in  the  fifth  century,  the  settle- 
ment became  the  prey  of  various  peoples  until 
the  twelfth  century,  when  Margrave  Leopold,  the 
Saint,  restored  it,  and  made  it  his  capital.  Since 
that  time  Vienna  has  shared  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy;  being  twice  besieged 
by  the  Turks,  and  once  nearly  taken,  1683.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  city  received  a  num- 
ber of  prerogatives,  and  its  .population  has  since 
grown  steadily,  viz. :  1800 — j3i,oso;  1840 — 336,- 
700;  1857 — 476,223;  1869-— 607,514;  1880 — 
704,756;  1890 — 817,299;  or  with  the  incorpo- 
rated suburbs,  1,341,897;  1900 — 1,648,335,  plus 
26,622  soldiers. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  city  is  divided 
— since  1900 — into  twenty  districts  or  wards, 
each  of  which  enjoys  a  certain  independence. 
The  burgomaster  and  two  vice-burgomasters  are 
at  the  head  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  are 
restricted  in  certain  ways  by  the  governor  of 
Lower  Austria  and  by  the  emperor.  The  Com- 
munal Council  consists  of  158  members,  elected 
for  six  years  in  four  groups.  In  1900  there  were 
seventy  Christian  Sociahsts,  eighteen  Liberals, 
and  two  Socialists  in  this  body;  this  is  the  legisla- 
tive body  with  the  prerogative  of  initiative.  The 
twenty-two  aldermen  form,  with  the  burgo- 
master and  the  two  vice-burgomasters,  the  ex- 
ecutive body;  they  appoint  and  supervise  all 
officials;  they  are  elected  by  and  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Commtmal  Council.  The  number  of 
officials  under  their  supervision  was  (1900)  3,471 
with  salaries  aggregating  6,500,000  kronen — 
$1,300,000.  The  city  is  supplied  with  excellent 
water  from  the  mountains,  which  is  eonducted  in 
some  cases  at  a  distance  of  95.5  kilo- 

Ifnnla-      l^cters  by  means  of  aqueducts,  one 

inaliim     °^  which  is  twenty-five  meters  high. 

»P»"»        <j>jjg  total  cost  of  the  plant  was,  up  to 

1900,  127,330,000  kr.     There  are  six 

municipal  abattoirs,  which  draw  chiefly  from  the 

central  market  of  St.  Marx,  covering  thirty-one 

hectars.     In  1900  there  were  killed  379,670  cat- 


tle, 207,362  calves,  563,302  hogs,  62,385  lambs, 
107,764  sheep,  24,618  horses,  and  23  donkeys. 

The  finances  of  the  city  are  good.  Property 
in  1900:  360,314,766  kr.;  debts,  308,806,446; 
revenues:  receipts,  164,663,076  kr. ;  expendi- 
ture, the  same.  The  city  made  handsome  profits 
on  its  transportation  system,  4,422,047  kr. ; 
non-navigable  watercourses,  2,816, 76^;  canaliza- 
tion, 2,173,557;  markets,  1,701,502;  cemeteries, 
1,124,303;  water  tax,  6,069,367.  The  principal 
occupations  are :  Clothing  industries,  202,437  peo- 
ple; commerce,  137,318;  transportation,  106,35s; 
woodworking,  86,013;  court,  state,  and  city  offi- 
cials, 86,082;  own  income,  85,301 ;  various  trades, 
85,512;  iron  and  steel,  62,119;  building  trades, 
60,816;  food,  46,438;  textiles,  36,783 ;  professions, 
32^84;  paper  and  leather,  29,576. 

The  city  has  a  large  commerce  in  grain  and 
cattle,  and  is  excellently  served  by  railroads  and 
several  steamship  lines.  The  railroad  depots 
have  recently  been  connected  by  means  of  a  belt 
line.  Numerous  banks,  particularly  the  Austro- 
Hungarian,  facilitate  commerce  and  assist  indus- 
tries ;  there  are  94  savings-banks  and  loan  associ- 
ations; 31  Konsum-Vereine  with  64,727  members 
and  4,710,000  kr.  assets;  90  cooperative  soci- 
eties with  9,373  members  and  35,610,000  kr. 
assets.  The  tour  municipal  savin^banks  have 
574,588  depositors  and  542,980,000  kr.  deposits. 
Life-  and  accident-insurance  is  taken  care  of  by 
25  companies;  besides  numerous  sick-benefit  or- 
ganizations. There  are  46  hospitals  for  various 
kinds  of  disease;;  20  orphan  asylums;  3  houses  of 
refuge  for  vagrants  and  poor  (1900—88,493  in- 
mates), etc.  Over  800  benevolent  societies  -with 
more  than  50,000  members  minister  to  various 
and  numerous  needs  of  the  sick  and  poor.  The 
9  city  poor  funds  had  an  income  of  7,056.110 
kr. ;  6,479,684  expenses,  and  property  irorth 
40,930,000.  The  1,343  institutions  for  the  poor 
have  31,380,000  kr.  property  with  878,348  kr. 
income.  About  65,500  persons  received  463,900 
kr.  from  public  funds,  and  83,430  persons  985,014 
kr.  from  private  funds  in  temporary  relief;  21,815 
persons  received  3,187,978  kr.  in  the  form  of  an- 
nuities. There  are  37  baths,  13  of  which  are  pub- 
lic and  municipal. 

The  city  has  numerous  and  excellent  schools, 
libraries,  churches,  opera-houses,  theaters,  mu- 
seums— advantages  which  bring  nearly  500,000 
visitors  to  its  hotels  every  year.  Since  the  tear- 
ing down  of  the  old  walls  around  the  inner  city, 
Vienna  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  parks, 
which,  added  to  the  politeness  and  bonnomie 
of  the  inhabitants,  form  strong  attractions  to 
many  Continentals  and  Englishmen. 

VIVIS,  LUDOVICO:  A  Spanish  philanthropist 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  dreamed  of  a  sort  of  Utopia,  and  in 
1635  wrote  a  book  about  it,  which  he  called  "De 
Commime  Rerum." 

VOGEL,  SIR  JULIUS:  Twice  Premier  of  New 
Zealand  and  spoken  of  as  her  "institution  build- 
er"; bom  in  London,  1835;  educated  at  London 
University  and  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  He 
went  to  Australia  to  practise  his  profession;  in 
Melbourne  was  soon  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Council  and  became  head  of  the  provincial  pyv- 
emment.  He  soon,  however,  went  to  New  Zea- 
land, was  elected  to  the  House,  and  became  Co- 
lonial Treasurer  (1869),  later  Postmaster-General, 
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then  leader  of  the  House,  finally  P^mier,  1873- 
1875,  and  again  in  1876,  when  he  resigned  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  Prom  1876-81  he  was  Agent- 
General  for  New  Zealand.  Altho  a  Conservative, 
he  introduced  in  New  Zealand  the  nationalization 
of  railways,  the  public-works  policy,  government 
life-insurance,  the  public-trust  office,  the  Austra- 
lian ballot,  with  other  important  measures.  He 
died  in  1899. 

VOLLMAR,  GEORGE  Ton:  German  Socialist; 
bom  Munich,  1850,  of  aristocratic  family,  and 
educated  by  the  Benedictine  fathers.  He  en- 
tered the  cavalry  in  1865,  and  went  through  the 
Austrian  campaign.  He  then  offered  his  sword 
to  the  Pope,  but  joined  the  Bavarian  army  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Wounded  and  crippled 
for  life,  he  set  himself  to  complete  his  education, 
and  left  the  hospital  a  Socialist.  He  edited  a 
Socialist  paper  in  Dresden.  Banished  by  Bis- 
marck's anti-Socialist  law,  he  spent  his  exile  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  In  188 1  he  was  elected 
to  the  Reichstag,  but  was  arrested  and  again  ban- 
ished. In  1884  and  in  i8go  he  was  returned  for 
Munich.  He  is  the  main  leader  of  socialism  in 
Bavaria,  the  first  lieutenant  of  Bebel  and  Lieb- 
•  knecht,  and  belongs  to  the  more  conservative 
German  Socialists.  In  1891  he  published  "Ueber 
die,  nachsten  Aufgaben  der  deutschen  Social 
Demokratie." 

VOMJlfTARYISM  is  a  system  of  social  thought 
developed  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  {q.  v.),  and 
advocated  in  his  paper  Free  Life.  Mr.  Herbert 
says: 

Voluntaryism  asserts  the  sovereignty — the  self-ownership 
— of  the  individual;  denies  that  the  State,  which  is  but  a 
collection  of  individuals,  possesses  any  larger  right  to  use 
force  than  the  individual  possesses,  and,  therefore,  opposes 
all  force-action  on  the  part  of  the  State,  except  for  the  one 
purpose  of  maintaining  individual  self-ownership  by  pro- 
tecting person  and  property  against  violence  and  certain 
coarse  forms  of  fraud.  The  fret  Life  opposes  all  force-action 
by  the  State  in  matters  connected  with  religion,  education, 
health  (except  where  person  or  property  is  injured  by  an 
aggressive  act),  the  professions,  labor,  insurance,  poor-law, 
trade,  banking,  drink,  morality,  marriage,  and  the  taking  of 
money  for  public  purposes. 

Th*  Ft*»  Life  believes  in  the  weapons  of  reason,  persuasion, 
and  example;  believes  in  the  infinite  development  of  ideas 
and  of  human  resource  and  invention,  where  men  are  left  free; 
believes  in  a  society  based  upon  the  friendly  exchange  of 
voluntar*y  services,  and  not  in  State-made  virtues  or  in  legal 
persecutions  of  each  other,  or  in  coercion  of  minorities  by 
majorities,  or  in  the  bribery  of  politicians  of  their  supporters 
out  of  private  property  or  the  common  compulsory  fund. 
It  is  opposed  to  all  forms  of  pensions  and  official  vested  in- 
terests; It  denounces  all  public  debt  as  fatal  to  prosperity  and 
most  unrighteous  as  regards  our  successors;  it  would  sell 
public  property  and  make  every  voluntary  effort  in  order  to 
set  rid  of  existing  debt,  but  refuses  all  responsibility  for  any 
debt,  central  or  local,  incurred  after  the  year  1893. 


VOLXTITTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  THE:  Founded 
in  1896  by  General  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth. 
The  organization  adopts  a  military  discipline, 
combined  with  a  democratic  constitution.  It 
has  nearly  one  hundred  self-supporting  posts  and 
companies,  exclusive  of  the  philanthropic  and 
sociological  centers. 

The  Volunteer  Prison  League,  organized  by 
Mrs.  BalUngton  Booth  (1895),  has  branches  in 
twenty-two  state  prisons  and  embraces  40,000 
men.  By  correspondence  and  speech,  this  league 
is  in  touch  with  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  all  over  the  country  for  their  moral  and 
spiritual  betterment.  It  has  established  three 
Hope  Halls  (homes  for  released  convicts  until 
they  can  procure  work),  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Chicago,  111.  Seventy-six  per 
cent  of  those  passing  through  these  homes  have 
done  well. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  there  are  many 
philanthropic  branches  of  work,  such  as  employ- 
ment bureaus,  wood-yards,  industrial  depart- 
ments, cooperative  stores,  the  work  of  renovating 
second-hand  furniture,  supplying  of  coal,  distri- 
bution of  milk,  women's  sewing  classes,  reading- 
rooms,  hospital  nursing,  fresh-air  camps,  distri- 
bution of  clothing,  and  many  other  benevolent 
and  needed  efforts  that  are  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  General  Bal- 
lington Booth  of  the  work  for  1906,  furnished  for 
the  Encyclopedia: 

The  eleventh  year  of  our  work  has  not  been  a  backward  one 
in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  under  the  Volunteer  standard. 
In  connection  with  our  Central  Homes  and  Institutions,  there 
have  been  363,812  lodgings  provided.  There  were  480,118 
free  meals  given,  and  375,084  paid  meals,  making  a  total  of 
75S.303  meals.  These  are  apart  from  the  many  thousands 
of  meals  provided  at  Thanksgiving  and  other  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  Volunteers 
in  the  prison  world  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  since  its  or^niza- 
tion  there  have  been  registered  in  the  Volunteers'  Prisoners* 
League  60,000  members.  The  league  is  now  established  in 
twenty-seven  penal  institutions,  but  in  addition  to  the  above 
fibres  many  hundreds  of  the  men  and  their  relatives  and 
wives  are  in  touch  with  the  league  by  correspondence  and 
visitation,  and  the  moi^l  and  spiritual  uplift  reaped  amid 
the  poverty  and  temptation  of  our  great  cities  has  considerably 
grown. 

Perhaps  no  phase  of  the  Volunteer  work  has  more  fortibly 
demonstrated  its  need  than  that  of  the  hospital  work.  In 
all  17,360  outdoor  and  dispensary  patients  have  been  treated 
during  the  last  year;  47,819  visits  have  been  made  by  patients 
to  the  dispensary  alone;  40,386  individual  cases  were  treated 
in  the  hospital  and  dispensary  since  June  9,  1905 — a  total 
of  not  less  than  1x4,785  cases. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  a 
serious  oversight  for  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  in- 
defatigable labors  of  the  officers  and  workers  of  the  Volunteers 
of  America  have  resulted  in  the  truly  encouraging  report  that 
we  have  reached  over  4,000,000  hearers. 


President:     Ballington  Booth.     Address: 
West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WADSWORTH,  JOHH:  Member  British  Par- 
•  liament,  of  Labor  Party  for  Hallamshire,  West 
Riding,  S.  Yorkshire;  tx>m  1850;  worked  in  the 
mines  at  Thomcliffe  and  Wombwell  as  miner 
and  check  weighman.  He  was  elected  secretarv, 
president,  and  delegate  for  the  WhamclifTe  Silk- 
stone  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association 
and  is  now  secretary  of  the  Association.  He  was 
elected  to  ParUament  in  1906  chiefly  by  the  votes 
of  the  Miners'  Association,  assisted  by  the  Liberals. 
Address:  2  Huddersfield  Road,  Bamsley,  England. 


WAGES  (see  also  Hours  of  Labor;  Mining; 
Railroads;  Woman's  Wages):  We  consider 
the  subject  of  wages  under  three  heads:  I.  The 
Asserted  Laws  or  Theories  of  Wages;  II.  The 
Statistics  of  Wages;  III.  Real  Wage  Conditions; 
are  they  improving  or  not  ? 

I.  The  Law  op  Wages 

There  have  been  six  main  theories  presented 
as  to  the  law  or  laws  governing  wages.     Variously 
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stated  by  different  writers,  they  are  substantially 
as  follows: 

A.    THE    WAGE    FUND   THEORY 

This  theory,  suggested  by  Adam  Smith  and 
developed  by  his  followers,  is  given  up  to-day  by 
all  economists  in  its  original  form,  tho  some,  like 
Professor  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University  ("Eco- 
nomics," 1896),  assert  that  it  contains  valuable 
truth,  and  when  properly  stated  is  wholly  true. 
As  originally  stated  it  is  this :  Wages,  like  every- 
thing; else,  are  governed  by  supply  and  demand, 
and  in  the  aggregate  depend  upon  the  proportion 
of  laborers  to  the  capital  available  for  employing 
labor,  this  capital  heme  denominated  a  wage  fund. 
Adam  Smith  says  ("Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  i., 
chap,  viii.) : 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  increase  but  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
funds  which  are  destined  tor  the  payment  of  wages. 

This  hint  his  followers  developed.  Malthtis 
and  Ricardo  hold  the  same,  but  argue  that  wages 
cannot  rise,  even  by  increasing  the  wage  fund; 
because  if  the  wage  fund  is  increased  and  wages 
be  temporarily  raised,  population,  according  to 
Malthus,  always  pressing  on  the  limits  of  sub- 
sistence, will  be  enabled  to  expand,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  laborers  will  increase  the 
supply  relatively  to  the  wage  fund,  and  therefore 
lower  wages.  Ricardo  says  ("Principles  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,"  chap,  v.) : 

By  the  encouragement  which  high  wages  give  to  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  number  of  laborers  is  increased, 
wages  agam  fall  to  their  natural  price,  and,  indeed,  from  a 
reaction,  sometimes  fall  below  it.  .  .  .  The  natural  price  of 
labor  is  that  price  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  laboreia, 
one  with  another,  to  subsist  and  to  perpetuate  their  race 
without  either  increase  or  diminution.  .  .  .  The  market  price 
of  labor  is  the  price  which  is  really  paid  for  it  from  the  natural 
operation  of  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand; 
labor  is  dear  when  it  is  scarce,  and  cheap  when  it  is  plentiful. 
However  much  the  market  price  of  labor  may  deviate  trom 
its  natural  price,  it  has,  like  commodities,  a  tendency  to  con- 
form to  it. 

Similarly  argue  Senior,  James  Mill,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  most  of  the  older  writers  of  this  classical 
school,  tho  on  this  subject,  as  on  others,  Mill  later 
somewhat  modified  his  views,  and  is  often  incon- 
sistent. 

This  wage-fund  theory  naturally  leads  to  and 
did  historically  lead  to 

B.    THE   GERMAN   SOCIALIST  THEORY  OP  THE   IRON 
LAW   OP   WAGES 

According  to  this  theory,  wages  under  compe- 
tition can  never  be  higher  than  that  which  will 
just  support  the  laborer  and  enable  him  to  re- 
new his  kind.  The  theory  directly  follows,  its 
holders  argue,  from  the  wage-fund  theory  as 
stated  by  Ricardo.  It  is  true  that  Ricardo  him- 
self did  not  hold  this  theory,  sometimes  fathered 
upon  him.  He  held  that  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  could  be  raised  by  education,  if  he  could 
be  taught  by  moral  ways  to  avoid  overpopula- 
tion; bift  the  German  Socialists  claimed  that 
under  the  intense  struggle  to  live  the  laborer 
could  not  be  sufficiently  educated,  and  that  thej 
only  way  was  to  stop  the  competition  and  in-' 
troduce  a  socialism  which  would  lead  to  education 
rather  than  to  depend  on  education  to  lead  to 
sociahsm.  The  economic  condition,  they  argued,  1 
is  the  key  to  all  else,  and  civilization  creeps  on  its 
belly.     Hence  they  argued  that  under  competi- 


tion, by  an  iron  law  (Lassalle's  phrase)  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborer  can  never  be  one  of  more 
than  mere  existence,  and  the  only  change  for  im- 
provement is  to  replace  the  competitive  system 
by  socialism. 

But  now  a  new  theory  arose — 

C.    THE     THEORY     THAT     PRODUCTION      FURNISHES 
THE  TRUE  MEASURE  OP  WAGES 

This  theory,  first  clearly  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Walker  ("Wages  Question,"  1876)^  argues 
that  the  wage-fund  theory  and  its  socialistic 
I  corollary  are  wholly  false,  and  wages  depend  upon 
the  prcwuctivity  of  labor.  Wages,  it  says,  are 
not  dependent  upon  capital,  because  men  without 
capital  can  and  often  do  employ  labor,  provided 
they  can  know  that  the  laborers  employed  will  pro- 
duce enough  value  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
laborers  out  of  the  product  and  leave  a  balance 
for  the  employer.  Employers  are  able  to  do  this 
— as  often  on  a  farm — ^by  giving  the  laborer 
merely  his  board  till  the  harvest  comes,  and  then 
paying  him  more  out  of  the  harvest  his  labor  has 
produced.  Or  he  can  do  it  by  borrowing  capital, 
provided  out  of  the  product  of  labor  he  can  pay 
lor  the  capital  borrowed,  the  laborers  themselves, 
and  leave  a  profit  for  himself.  Hence  wages* 
depend  on  product.  Says  President  Walker 
("Wages  Question,"  chap,  viii.): 

The  popular  theory  of  wa^es  ...  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital,  the  saved 
results  of  the  industry  of  the  past.  Hence,  it  is.argned. 
capital  mtxst  furnish  the  measure  of  wages.  On  the  con- 
tiaiy.  I  hold  that  wages  are,  in  a  philosophica]  view  of  the 
subject,  paid  out  of  the  product  of  present  industry,  aind 
hence  that  production  furnishes  the  true  measure  of  waccs. 
.  .  .  The  employer  purchases  labor  with  a  view  to  the 
product  of  labor,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  that  product 
determine  what  wages  he  can  afford  to  pay. 

This  view  has  been  very  widely  accepted  in 
both  England  and  America.  Writers  Uke  Edward 
Atkinson  have  accepted  it,  arguing  that  the  only 
way  to  raise  wagesis  to  raise  the  product. 

Capital  must  be  paid  first,  Mr.  Atkinson  argues, 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  contribute ;  but  it  is  only 
paid  just  what  is  necessary  in  the  market  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  the  rest  of  the  product  goes  to  wages. 
The  relative  share  of  capital,  it  is  claimed,  will 
fall,  because  as  wealth  increases  the  competition 
of  capital  will  grow  more  and  more,  and  thtis 
lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and  leave  more  of  the 
product  to  go  to  the  laborer.  Interest  is  lowest, 
it  is  argued,  in  the  wealthiest  countries,  and  wages 
are  there  highest.  Machinery  increasing,  the 
product  increases;  therefore,  the  share  of  the 
laborer.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  roseate  theory  held 
to-day  by  many  economists  and  most  capitalists. 
But  few  worlang  men  or  radicals  accept  it. 
They  argue  that  the  facts  do  not  support  the 
theory.  They  say  it  is  true  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  lowest  in  richest  cotm tries,  but  that  the 
very  competition  of  abimdant  capital  and  tem- 
porary rise  of  wages  force  capital  more  and  more 
to  employ  machinery,  and  that  on  a  large  scak, 
thus  tending  to  make  the  laborer,  and  especially  , 
the  skilled  laborer,  less  and  less  necessary,  and  so 
throwing  on  the  market  an  increasing  number  of 
tmemployed  laborers,  whose  competition  tends  to 
lower  wages,  and  leaves  the  employer  witJi  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  to  yet  accumulate  large  profits  by 
multiplying  small  rates  of  profits  in  lai^  con- 
cerns. The  falling  in  the  rate  of  interest  does  not 
show,  say  these  critics,  a  falling  in  the  share  of 
capital.     Capital  gets  its  share,  not  only  interest. 
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but  in  dividends,  and  dividends  in  large  concerns 
may  be  very  high  where  interest  is  low.  Wages, 
then,  do  not,  so  these  critics  uige,  necessarily  rise 
and  fall  with  production,  but  are  often  lowest 
when  production  is  highest,  because  a  so-called 
overproduction  discharges  laborers  and  materi- 
ally lowers  their  income.  Were  it  not  for  trade, 
they  argue,  wages  might  be  very  low  with  pro- 
duction very  large. 

D.   TRB  THBOItY  THAT  WAGES  DEPEND  UPON  THE 
STANDARD    OP    LIVING 

This  theory,  bom  of  the  so-called  eight-hour 
philosophy  (see  Eight-Hour  Philosophy),  held 
to-day  by  most  American  trade-unionists,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  Socialists,  and  developed  at 
length  by  Mr.  George  Gunton  \q.  v.)  in  his  various 
writings,  argues  that  wages  depend  upon  what 
the  workingman  considers  the  lowest  level  upon 
which  he  can  live.  Competition,  it  argues,  can 
reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  limits  he  will  work 
for,  but  not  lower,  because  he  will  then  starve 
rather  than  work,  or  so  strenuously  organize  that 
wages  will  have  to  rise.  What  he  will  work  for 
depends  upon  the  standard  of  living  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  and  trades  concerned.  An  Amer- 
ican will  starve  or  strike  rather  than  accept 
Chinese  wages,  because  the  American  standard 
of  living  demands  higher  wages.  The  price  of 
labor,  Uke  all  other  commodities,  depends  on  the 
cost  of  production.  A  skilled  laborer  receives 
more  than  an  unskilled,  because  it  costs  more  to 

I)roduce  and  maintain  him  in  the  standard  of 
iving  necessary  to  his  being  a  skilled  laborer.  A 
Chinaiman  receives  low  wages,  because  he  will 
live  in  a  low  way.  Wages  in  crafts  which  cannot 
be  prosecuted  all  the  year  are  .per  day  higher  than 
those  in  crafts  which  can  be  prosecuted  all  the 

Star  round,  because  in  a  portion  of  the  year  the 
borer  has  to  earn  enough  to  keep  him  all  the 
year.  Wages  in  trades  where  the  wife  and  child 
as  well  as  the  man  habitually  work  (as  in  the 
cotton  trade)  are  lower  than  trades  where  women 
and  children  do  not  work,  because  the  wage  of  the 
wife  and  child,  supplementing  the  man  s  wage, 
enables  the  family  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  class  without  the  man's  wage  alone 
equaung  that  amount.  City  wages  are  higher 
than  country  wages,  because  it  costs  more  in  the 
city  to  Uve  on  the  same  plane  of  Uving  as  in  the 
country.  Wages  in  piece-work  are  in  the  long 
run  the  same  as  in  day-work,  because  under  com- 
petition the  employer  cannot  pay  higher  wages 
than  the  workman  can  be  obtained  for,  and  under 
competition  the  workman  will  always  work  under 
any  system  for  that  which  will  enable  him  to 
secure  the  standard  of  living  he  considers  neces- 
sary. All  these  cases  show,  argue  the  holders  of 
this  theory,  that  wages  in  any  country  and  in  any 
trade  depend,  not,  as  the  Socialists  say,  on  what 
will  just  support  and  renew  the  laborer's  life,  but 
on  what  will  maintain  and  renew  his  life  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  Uving  he  considers  neces- 
sary. The  one  way  to  raise  wages,  therefore, 
argues  this  school  of  thought,  is  to  raise  the  la- 
borer's standard  of  living. 

But  this  theory,  like  all  the  others,  has  its 
critics.  It  is  argued  that,  however  hard  the 
laborer  tries  to  maintain  his  standard,  men  will 
lower  their  standard  rather  than  starve,  and  that 
when  machinery  discharges  men,  men  will  work 
for  wages  which  will  support  life  even  far  below 
the  standard  of  living  in  their  trade  and  country. 


and  hence,  by  their  competition,  lower  all  wages. 
In  some  skilled  trades  intelligent  workmen,  by- 
labor  combinations,  may  long  keep  up  their  stand- 
ard of  wages;  but  unskilled  laborers  cannot. 
Wages  thus,  say  these  critics,  do  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  standard  of  Uving  as  the  standard 
of  living  depends  on  the  wages  men  can  secure. 

B.  HENRY  George's  theory  op  wages 
Henry  George  says  ("Progress  and  Poverty"): 

Wages  depend  upon  the  margin  of  pnxluction  or  upon 
the  produce  which  labor  can  obtain  at  the  highest  point  of 
natural  productiveness  open  to  it  without  the  payment  of 
rent. 

Wages  caimot  be  lower,  he  argues,  than  men 
can  get  by  working  for  themselves,  without  pay- 
ing rent,  because  men  prefer  to  work  for  them- 
selves, and  will  only  work  for  an  employer  pro- 
vided he  wiU  pay  more  than  they  get  by  working 
for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  (3eorge 
also  argues,  employers  will  not  pay  more  than 
just  enough  to  secure  the  laborer,  because  under 
competition  they  cannot  pay  more  than  they 
have  to.  If  they  do  pay  more  somebody  else  will 
pay  less,  and  so"  be  able  to  undersell  them,  and 
force  them  to  pay  lower  wages. 

Therefore  the  one  way  to  raise  wages,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  George,  is  to  give  men  opportunity  to 
labor  without  paying  rent. 

But  this  theory,  in  its  turn,  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts.  Wages  are  not  the  highest  where  there 
is  most  free  land ,  but  where  there  is  least.  Wages 
are  highest  not  in  the  center  of  Africa,  but  in  New 
York  City.     If  it  be  said  that  in  Africa  the  laborer 

fets  a  larger  proportion  of  his  produce  than  in 
Few  York  City,  it  may  be  true,  but  nine  tenths  of 
thirty  cents  is"  less  than  three  tenths  of  $3.  The 
presence  of  capital  and  machinery  enables  the 
employer  to  pay  not  only  higher,  but  much  higher 
wages  than  the  employer  can  make  on  land  with- 
out capital  at  the  margin  of  production.  It  is 
true  that  the  competition  of  labor  tends  to  lower 
wages,  but  the  mere  opening  of  opportunities  in 
land  cannot  check  this  competition,  because  in 
civiUzed  coimtries  land  without  capital  is  useless, 
or  so  nearly  useless  that  those  with  capital  can 
afford  to  pay  very  much  more  for  it  than  a  man 
without  capital,  and  hence  in  the  open  market 
will  get  the  land,  whether  the  price  be  paid  to  the 
landlord,  as  under  the  present  system  of  land 
tenure,  or  to  the  government,  imder  the  single- 
tax  plan.  It  may  be  said  that  this  will  force  all 
land  to  be  used  by  those  who  can  use  it  best,  and 
so  employ  labor  and  raise  wages:  but  with 
machinery  constantly  improving  in  agriculture, 
as  in  all  trades,  the  laborer  grows  less  and  less 
necessary  to  the  employer,  and  the  competition 
of  the  laborer,  replaced  by  machinery,  can  lower 
wages  under  a  single-tax  system  as  well  as  under 
any  other  form  of  land  tenure.  Wages,  there- 
fore, do  not  depend  on  access  to  land.  (See  Sin- 
gle Tax  and  objections.) 


p.  the  theory  that  wages  depend,  as  in  any 
other  case  op  value,  on  the  marginal 

or  final  value  op  TflE  LABORER 

(For  a  full  statement  of  the  marginal  or  final 
value,  see  Value.)  This  theory  is  rather  a  way 
of  looking  at  things  tha^the  statement  of  a  def- 
inite law.  It  simply  st^s  that  no  one  law  of 
wages  exists;  that  wages  depend  on  the  value  to 
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the  wagS-payer  of  the  laborer  he  is  considering — 
i.  e.,  on  the  margin  of  employing.  Each  woAer 
will  get  what  his  labor  is  worth  to  the  employer 
at  the  time  when  his  wage  is  decided  upon.  What 
the  laborer  is  worth  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
market,  the  ability  of  the  laborer,  the  standard  of 
living,  psychological  conditions,  etc.  The  theory, 
therefore,  simply  states  that  no  definite  law  of 
wages  can  be  laid  down.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  advance  on  any  other,  because  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  wages  are  the  resultant  of 
many  forces.  All  the  above  laws  of  wages  con- 
tain elements  of  truth.  Those  who  argue  that 
wages  depend  on  production  are  fond  of  declaring 
the  wages-fund  theory  exploded ;  but,  as  Professor 
Taussig  says  ("  Wages  and  Capital,"  p.  37) : 

In  whatever  sense  we  use  the  tenn  capital,  it  will  still 
appear  that  current  wages,  considered  with  reference  to  any 
but  a  very  short  period  of  time,  are  derived  in  the  main  from 
capital. 

Thtis  the  wage-fund  theory  has  some  truth. 
The  Socialist  theory  has  some,  for  under  compe- 
tition, without  organization ,  wages  do  tend  to  what 
will  just  support  life.  So  with  all  the  theories. 
The  standard  of  living,  the  margin  of  produc- 
tion, the  productivity  of  labor,  do  all  affect  wages. 
Wages  are  the  resultant  of  many  economic  forces. 
This  seems  to-day  all  that  economy  can  say. 

II.  Statistics  of  Wages 

A.    THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  best  general  statements  of  wages  in  the 
United  States  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor.  (See,  however.  Section  III.) 
We  quote  from  the  latest  statement  of  the  bureau 
as  to  wages  {Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor,  July  1907).  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  returns  are  only  for  manu- 
facturing, and  even  in  that  only  report  for  the 
large  industries  and  in  the  main  the  larger  es- 
tablishments, a  result  necessitated  by  the  expense 
and  difficulty,  amounting  to  impossibility,  01  cov- 
ering the,  whole  field,  and  particularly  the  scat- 
tered industries,  those  most  irregular  and  least 
organized,  such  as  agriculture,  nuning,  and  com- 
merce, and  the  smaller  industries  and  establish- 
ments. But  this  means  that  the  low  wages  of 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people  do  not  appear  in 
these  returns,  as  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  the 
unorganized  trades,  great  department  stores,  and 
multitudinous  small  stores  and  workshops.  The 
returns,  therefore,  tho  doubtless  true  of  the  facts 
investigated,  are  of  necessity  Umited  for  the  most 
part  to  the  higher  conditions  and  therefore  give  an 
unduly  favorable  view  for  the  whole  of  industry. 
The  report  says: 

In  making  the  investigation  of  rates  of  wages  and  houn  of 
labor,  the  design  has  been  to  cover  the  principal  distinctive 
wage-working  occupations  in  the  leading  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  in  the  U.  S.  with  a  view  to  securing 
data  tlmt  would  be  representative  of  conditions  and  show 
the  trend  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  The  investigation 
covets  those  industries  in  which  the  wages  paid  in  the  U.  S. 
in  one  year  were  $10,000,000  or  over  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  1900.  The  office  and  field  force  available  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  has  not  admitted  of  the  extension  of  the 
investigation  to  cover  transportation,  mining,  agriciUture, 
and  the  other  great  industrial  groups.  .  .  , 

The  hours  of  labor  given  in  this  report  represent  the  regular 
full-time  hours  of  the  occupation — that  is,  the  time  that  the 
employees  as  a  class  were  engaged  in  work.  No  account  has 
been  taken  of  time  lost  by  individual  employees  because  of  a 
desire  not  to  work,  of  bad  weather,  or  of  suck  work.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  measure  the  amount 
of  unemployment,  and  it  ^ust  not  be  inferred  that  all 
employees  eiuaged  in  the  establishments  reported  in  this 
article  worked  full  time.  .  .  . 


Waobs  in  Rbpkxsshtativb  Ikdustucs.  U.  S..  1906 


Occupation  and 
Gbooraphical  Division 

i 

1! 

< 

< 

Bakers,  male: 

North  Atlantic ; . . 

48 
30 
44 

•9 
17 

1.078 
ao4 
74S 
»3i 
aoi 

61.  >4 
S9-89 
57-47 
65.43 
59.38 

»o.a465 
.1440 
.1566 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

■3'93 

United  States 

148 

S.3S7 

60.01 

■  «ss» 

Blacksmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

XI 

i 

i 

S6.si 

IV'd 

.S7T6 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

a6s3.4« 

United  States 

s« 

O^Ua   aA 

-3014 

"* 

Boot  and  Sko*  Worktrj  (Foe- 
fonts) 

«$ 

177 
107 

56.09 

57.79 
56.73 

.18SS 

.178* 

North  Central 

United  States 

44 

»84 

.1848 

Cutters,  outsole,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

S3 
13 

m<     9< 

.9617 

North  Central : 

"iJrr: 

United  States 

S6 

164 

57.  >7 

.isSa 

Goodyear  stitchers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

»S 

sio 

lOJ 

SS-SI 
57. 57 

North  Central 

United  States 

40 
14 

5 

3IS 

56.00 

^3850 

Vampen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Coitral 

United  States 

19 

I70 

55 -lo 

Vampers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

3« 

41s 
>8> 

56.14 
57. 55 

North  Central 

.1409 

United  States 

46 

707 

56.70 

Bricklayers,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

73 

"7 
so 

S.03S 
«37 

45-74 
4,38 

.6091 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

•S73« 
.6117 
-6031 
-8163 

South  Central 

,i;i:-  rr 

44.98 

United  States 

SIS 

S.«04 

46.81 

.6sos 

Cabinet-makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

17 

6 

34 

1 

481 

.a48a 

.181s 

South  Atlantic 

'60,55.63 

77s!s6.17 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

S8 

l.44> 

55  OS 

.aS9» 

Carpenters,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 

70 

il 

30 

so 

».«9S 

t.oS5 

s.to6 

661 

6<i 

46.96 
49.49 
48.39 

.4194 

m 

.5170 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Western 

051  , , 

United  States 

a  16 

7.168 

48.  »6 

.4047 

Chlhitit  Worktrt  {FaelorUs) 

male: 
North  Atlantic 

S 

3 

«3 
»4 

$«-S4 
55-54 

X\ 

Smith  Atbintk 

United  SUtes •  •,. -.^ 

.y^v^l'Jsi,-.^ 

.,6. 
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Occupation  and 
Gbocraphical  Division 

^1 

11 

< 

< 

Clothing  Workers  (Faetorus) 
— Cotairuud 
Buttonhole-makers,  machine,  fe- 
male: 
North  Atlantic 

i 

1 

6 

> 

♦ 

•3 
33 
13 

54.91 
53.8s 
55.39 

54  08 

.1304 
.1666 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.1685 

South  Central 

.I33J 

United  States 

13 

81 

54.64 

.1504 

Cutten,  hand,  mate: 

North  Atlantic 

14 
1 

9 

47> 

2lt 

53.13 
S3.«» 
49.30 

-3663 
•2974 
-4028 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

9 

3 
7 

80a 

51.47 

.3690 

Cutters,  machine,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

18 
36 
168 

SO.  33 
53.89 
48.07 

•4456 
.3700 
.4384 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

»9 

323 

49.30 

.4379 

Finisheis,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

ID 
4 
8 

2 

55.38 
57. 9» 
54-75 
54.53 

.1157 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

■0939 

United  States 

24 

910 

55. 91 

54.30 
59.21 
54.64 
54.46 

1168 

Pressera,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

13 

4 
9 
2 

394 

137 

219 

13 

-3I$1 
.3151 
.3578 

.2153 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States...     . 

98 

763 

55-33 

.2273 

Sewing-machine  operators,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

J3 

4 
4 

46 

58.64 

54.32 

.2IOX 
.2585 
.3131 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

31 

783 

55. 51 

-23II 

Sewing-machine    operators,     fe- 
North  Atlantic 

19 

3 
9 

2 

714 
329 
474 
19s 

53.76 
56.07 
55.84 
53.90 

.1309 
.1447 
.1665 
.1176 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

36 

I,6l3 

54.73 

.1417 

Cotton  Workers  (Factories) 
Carding  machine  tenders,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

17 
lO 

3 
30 

377 
105 
31 

59.  18 
65.  13 
60.97 

:ol?5 
-1256 

South  Central 

United  States 

S13 

60.51 

.1160 

Spinners,  frame,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
5 

I 

134 

44 
7 

58.83 
65.91 
66.00 

.1199 
.0914 
.0530 

South  Central 

United  States 

14 

I8S 

60.78 

1 106 

Spinners,  frame,  female: 

North'  Atlantic 

16 

10 

3 

2.317 
553 
308 

59  04 
65.49 
63.71 

■"^^l 

South  Centra]  

United  States 

29 

3.078 

60.51 

.  1038 

Spinners,  mule,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

XI 

300 

59.37 

.1978 

Occupation  and 
Gbocraphical  Division 

"sf 

If 

0.M 

t 

< 

Of  ^ 

Cotton  Workers  (Factories) 
— Continued 
Weavers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

15 
9 

3 

3.059 
S9» 
106 

58.47 
65.41 
65.73 

.1689 

.1134 
.IIS3 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

United  States 

36 

3,757 

60.34 

.1549 

Weavers,  female: 
North  Atlantic 

«5 

9 
3 

3.700 
5 18 
242 

63.47 

.  X481 

South  Atlantic 

.0963 
•0934 

South  Central 

United  States 

27 

4.460 

59-83 

.1391 

Hod-carriers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

84 

»5 

40 

3,426 

604 

«.39» 

3SO 

-     530 

Ji:'9i 

47.31 
53.29 
45.18 

.3338 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

-3 '94 

South  Central 

.3038 

Western 

.4650 

United  States 

269 

6,393 

47.02 

•  3193 

Iron  and  Steel  (Factories) 
Bar,  hot  straightenera,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

12 

3 

6 

3 

84 
37 
54 
14 

62.56 
60.00 
66.67 
72.00 

.30Z5 

South  Atlantic 

•  '57* 

North  Central 

•  3545 

South  Central 

.i|66 

United  States 

33 

179 

64.  IS 

-2057 

Bar.  rollers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

13 
3 

7 

3 

35 

9 

63.63 
60.00 
71.73 
73.00 

.7441 

South  Atlantic 

-6342 
.9830 

North  Central 

United  States 

»3 

81 

66.95 

-8364 

Bar,  Toughers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

13 

3 
10 

2 

111 

18 

65.17 
60.00 
61.87 
73.00 

-3868 

South  Atlantic 

-3513 

-5227 

South  Central 

•  3324 

United  States 

36 

931 

63.71 

-4451 

Bessemer,  bottom-makeis,  male: 

7 
3 

5 

3 

30 

7 
13 

7 

68-70 
77-14 
66.00 
65.14 

South  Atlantic 

-3339 

North  Central 

-3430 

South  Central 

.  1790 

United  States 

17 

46 

68.74 

.3874 

Bessemer,  steel  pourers,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

7 
3 
S 

I 

36 
6 
17 

3 

57.38 
80.00 
50.83 
66.00 

-S077 

iais 

North  Central     

United  States 

16 

51 

58.30 

-S6s8 

Hot-blast  men.  male: 

North  Atlantic. . .     

11 

3 

7 
5 

70 

13 
16 

84.00 

84.00 
84.00 
84.00 

.1813 

■  1597 

North  Central         

•  1759 

South  Central 

.  1547 

United  States 

2S 

134 

84-00 

-1748 

Lumber 
Laborers,  male: 

5 

9 
37 
17 

8 

763 

3.471 

I.7S8 
1.943 

59-67 
60.57 
60.17 
60.05 
60.00 

-1679 

South  Atlantic 

-1392 

-1747 

South  Central 

-1477 

Western       

-2093 

United  States         

66 

7.143 

60.  13 

-1735 

uiyiiizeu  uy  ' 


5'^ 
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Occupation  and 
Gbooraphicai.  Division 

n 

if 

< 

Lumber— Cotaimud 
Sawyers,  band, -male: 

* 

3 
36 
13 

8 

11 

6\ 

60.00 
63.00 
60.  a6 
60.00 
60.00 

.5136 

South  Atlantic 

.5933 

.5030 

-5658 

Western             

-4633 

United  States 

S3 

133 

60.33 

.S083 

Marbk  polishers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

'9 
9 
14 
l6 
9 

"39 
49 

149 
75 
» 

48.8s 
54.78 

11:11 
48.36 

S3    18 

.3785 

North  Central          

.3I30 

.3662 

United  States 

6j 

434 

.3355 

Painters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

66 

11 
34 
35 

1,671 

569 

1,51s 

47-35 
49-64 
47.45 
48.90 
45-45 

South  Atlantic. 

•  3427 

North  Central 

-3918 

South  Cratral 

.3451 

United  States 

310 

4,563 

47.64 

.3842 

Plumbers,  male: 

73 

M 

31 

833 
345 

6l3 

316 
310 

46.13 
48.93 
4«.S4 
47.8s 
44-86 

.5069 
-4738 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.5193 
-Siii 
.7376 

Western 

United  States 

31S 

3,216 

46-54 

•S39» 

Printers  (Book  and  Job) 
Bookbinders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

>3 
17 
41 
17 
14 

330 

71 

463 

80 

69 

53-39 

54-17 
53.76 

-3471 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central  . 

-3169 
-3167 
.3889 

Western 

United  States 

113 

903 

53-38 

■  3285 

Compositors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

47 

793 
3  30 
638 
191 
I30 

SO -77 
SJ-61 
SI. 13 
53.60 
49-33 

.3602 
-3>03 
■3443 
-3364 
-4237 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Western 

United  States 

ISS 

1,963 

51-19 

Compositors,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

13 

9 

84 

"3 

53-33 
53-33 

.3306 

North  Central 

United  States 

31 

107 

53-31 

-3445 

Electrotypers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
9 

4 

8S 

73 

31 

Sa-3S 
53-74 
49-43 

-3807 
-35" 
.4816 

North  Central 

Western 

United  States 

31 

179 

53.13 

.380s 

Linotype  operators,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

19 
lO 
30 

i 

190 

IS 
14 
3' 

49 -3» 

51:1? 
48.00 
48.19 

.4580 
-4132 
-4664 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Western 

■  as* 

United  States 

6i 

3SO 

49.  >4 

-4654 

Press-feeders,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

37 
30 

*i 

i8 
i8 

373 
107 
5 19 
137 
los 

S»-48 
54. 01 
SJ.77 
S3.  OS 
49. '7 

South  Atlantic. 

.1585 

.1906 

South  Central 

.X015 

Western            

.3393 

United  States     

•39 

1.340 

Sa.94 

.1951 

Occupation  and 
Gbookaphical  Division 

§3 

< 

PrnOers  {Book  and  Job)— 
Continued 
Press-feeders,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

•3 

13 
10 

7 

•45 

44 
61 

37 

54-43 
S4.00 
S4.0O 

S3. 78 

.1384 

South  Atlantic 

.««5S 

South  Central 

United  States 

43 

377 

S4-30 

.1.84 

Proof-readers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

33 

8 
'1 

93 
•4 
31 

8 

49.»» 
SJ-64 
S3-S7 

South  Atlantic 

.S3.6 

North  Central 

r 

United  States 

SI 

136I50.60 

.4109 

North  Atlantic 

•S 

IS 

30St-I3 

-S086 
-3907 

North  Central 

United  States 

.7 

48 

$•-6, 

.30.9 

Stitchers,  book,  female: 

17 

4 
SO 

I 

66 

31 

?! 

»3 

SJ.$6 

.II4« 

South  Atlantic 

.0(34 

North  Central 

.  13tS 

Western 

.17x4 

Doited  States 

5» 

336 

$3^4 

.XJOI 

Printers    (Newspaper   and   Pub- 

Compositors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

47 
33 
44 
»9 

17 

830 
379 

629 

33  s 
342 

47-09 
47.30 
47.34 
48.51 
46.66 

-4995 

-4707 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.5156 

-4994 

.6045 

Western 

United  States. . .  - 

•49 

2.20s 

47-35 

.5i» 

Linotype  operators,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

46 
33 
43 
•9 
•7 

799 
354 
6.5 

317 

329 

46.74 
44.94 

47.36 
47.71 
45-62 

.5514 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

s\U 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

•47 

»."4 

46.68 

.5668 

Pressmen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

47 
32 

M 

•7 

4^0 
363 

46.  S8 
48.35 

SO.  67 
S3.6t 
49- •? 

-4636 
.3705 
.4150 
-4678 
.4517 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

•47 

954 

48.68 

.4374 

Stereotypers,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

44 
•9 
40 
17 
•  7 

>s» 

54 

48.4s 
49  ••9 
49-83 

.S3»4 

•  404$ 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

44*3 
.4«7« 

.4843 

South  Central 

United  States 

•37 

SSs 

47.81 

.4«3' 

Stone-masons,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

4^ 
9 

13 

334 

33 
•45 

47-75 
Sl.73 
48.03 
49-«« 
44-7* 

.47*> 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

100 

8.9 

47.81 

.s«s» 

uiguizeu  uy  ■ 
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Wages 


Occupation  ahd 
Gbooraphical  Division 


Sinrts  and  Stwtrs  iContract  Work) 
Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Centra] 

Western 

United  States 

Mtmteitat  Work 
Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Structural  ironworkers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Tobacco  (Cifars) 
Bunch-makers,  machine,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Cisar-makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atbntic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Cigar-rollers,  hand,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Cisar-roUen,  hand,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

WooUh  and  WorsUd  Goods 
Carders: 

North  Atlantic 

Card  sttippen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Combera,  male: 

North  Atbntic 

Combers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

Dyers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Loom-fixen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Spimiers,  frame,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

Spinners,  mule,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Weavers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Weavers,  female: 

North  Atlantic , 


138 


70 


■S-2 

is 


S.166 

4,147 
1.748 

9,191 


14.604 


9.0»3 
S.43? 
9.748 
1.196 
I,>i6 


»3.SS» 


830 
130 

56 
14a 


49-6? 


359 
146 


53-69 
51. 67 


9  "4 

a.371 
434 


3.719 


169 
47 
63 


»78 


667 
»S3 

>6 


1,198 


233 
80 
143 

•49 
486 
368 
573 
316 
1,460 
3.333 


57.64 
54-74 
58.10 
58.51 
50.69 


56.56 


4».65 
50.55 
48.33 

SI. 73 

48.00 


48.78 


45-95 

51-37 
53-74 
55 -4« 
51-15 


53-39 


49.11 
59  •9» 

47-34 


5S.8o 


51-93 
55-15 
49-84 


54-77 
56.87 
50.73 
46.00 


54.17 


58.65 
57.64 
59-04 
56-83 
59 -»3 
58.43 
58.38 
58.55 
58.71 
58.17 


h 


I 


.1731 
.1680 
.3073 
.1645 
.3784 


.1971 


.3313 
.1848 
.9360 
-1713 
-971S 


.9935 


.5353 
-4389 

-4395 
.3138 
•  4363 


.4730 


.1611 
.1717 


.1649 


-3396 
.3015 
.3136 


.3139 


.3566 
.3 100 

-9557 


■  3485 


.1796 
■  1533 

-'943 
-1383 


-17SS 


.1314 
- 1393 
.1139 

-0953 
.1396 
-3557 
.1070 
.3039 
.3034 
.1693 


The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  in- 
ciease  or  decrease  in  wages  per  hour  and  in  hours 


of  labor  per  week  in  1906  as  compared  with  the 
average  for  the  ten  years  from  iSoo  to  1899  in  each 
of  the  41  industries  covered  by  tnis  report : 


Indvstrt 


A^cultural  implementa 

Bakery,  bread 

Blacksmithins  and  horseshoeing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Candy 

Cariwto 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars,  steam-railroad 

Clothing,  factory  product 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing  textiles. 

Electrical  apparatus  and  •upplies 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Furniture 

Gas 

Glass 

Harness 

Hats,  fur 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods / . . .  1 

Iron  and  steel,  bar 

Iron  and  steel.  Bessemer  converting. . . 

Ironand  steel,  blast-fuinace 

I^eather 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber 

Msrble  and  stonework 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Planing-mUl 

Pottery ; . . . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspaper 

Shipb^ding 

Silk  goods 

Slau^tering  and  meat-pacldng 

Stfceto  and  sewers,  contract  work 

Streeta  and  sewers,  municipal  work.. . . 

Tobacco,  cigara 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

AU  industries 


Wages 
per  hour. 
Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease 


>9  3 

37.4 
•9-9 
90.4 
19.1 
40.9 
18.9 
•3-9 
•5.8 
18. 5 
15-4 

93.0 

13.5 

•7.9 

9$. 6 

3-8 

93.3 
91.6 
95.9 
96.4 
35-7 
33  8 
14-1 

>2 
97-8 

937 

91.3 
91.  I 
30.6 

19.9 

18.4 
•7.7 

9-9 
•5-3 

39-8 
•4-9 
31.1 
94.0 


94.9 


Hours 
per  week. 
Percent 
of  de- 
crease 


5.4 

3.7 
•-3 

?.)• 
•-9 
3-5 
4-1 
3-3 
1-7 

6:1 
9.4 

S-9 

4-4 
3-5 
1-4 

7-8 
1.8 

9.x 

8.5 

(') 

.1 

19. 1 

'•2 
3-6 

.9 
4.6 

4.1 
9.0 
(») 
6.7 
9.0 
-3 
•  •4 


4-6 


'Increase. 


'  Not  reiMrted. 


In  studying  these  tables  of  wages,  the  expla- 
nation at  the  beginning  must  always  be  remem- 
bered. They  are  only  true  of  the  more  highly 
organized  industries. 

Yet,  according  to  the  census  (vol.  "Employees 
and  Wages,"  p.  6i6),  11  per  cent  of  the  male 
workers  over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  New 
England  cotton-mills  receive  less  than  $300  per 
year.  Dr.  Peter  Roberts  sa^s  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  do  not 
receive  $450  per  year  ("Anthracite  Coal  Com- 
munities," p.  ^46).  Robert  Hunter  says  that  the 
mass  of  unskilled  workers  in  the  North  receive 
less  than  $460  a  year  and  in  the  South  less  than 
$300  ("Poverty,"  p.  S3). 

In  computing  the  figures  for  the  summary  for 
the  U.  S.,  each  industry  has  been  given  a  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid  there- 
in, as  shown  by  the  U.  S.  census  of  1900.  This 
was  deemed  to  be  the  most  equitable  method  of 
making  allowance  for  the  greater  or  less  impor- 
tance of  the  several  industries.  The  agricultural 
implement  industry  is  an  important  industry, 
but  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  building  industry 
of  the  coimtry;  therefore  allowance  for  the  im- 
portance of  each  industry  was  deemed  necessary, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  weighting  is 
believed  to  be  the  weighting  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  several  industries.     In  com- 
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puting  this  weighted  average  the  relative  number 
or  index  for  a  year  for  each  industry  was  multi- 
plied by  the  wages  paid  in  each  industry,  respect- 
ively, as  shown  by  the  U.  S.  census  of  1900,  ex- 
prest  in  the  nearest  $100,000.  The  products 
were  then  added  and  the  sum  divided  by  the  total 
wages  paid  in  the  industries  represented. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  weight 
accorded  to  each  industry : 


Agricultural  implements 

Bakery,  bread 

Blacksmithing  and  horaeshoeing . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick : 

Building  trades 

Candy 

Carpnets 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars,  steam-railroad 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  printing  textiles 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies. 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Furniture 

Gas. 


Glass 

Harness 

HaU,  fur 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Planing-mill 

Pottery 

Printing  and  publishing 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  goods 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing. 

Streets  and  sewers 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . 
Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


Total 17,573 


Weight 

»S 
»79 
180 
S9» 
JI» 
'  »,i»7 
109 
itl 
398 

1,194 
794 
867 
"7 
ao3 
177 

1,812 
436 
124 
27t 
to7 

'ISI 
■244 

1,108 
326 
258 

1,046 
287 
207 
3'7 
177 
843 
348 
210 

.339 

•39s 
400 
448 


1  Includes  census  figures  for  carpentering,  masonry,  paint- 
ing and  paper  hanging,  and  one  half  of  roofing,  architectural 
iron,  electncal  construction,  and  tinsmithing. 

'  Includes  census  figures  for  wool  hats. 

'  Estimated  from  wages  paid  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

[Relative  numbers  on  basis  of  average  for  1890-1899—  looo.] 


Year 


1890 
189 1 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
190 1 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


94 
97 
99 
99 
94 

'S 
98. 

100. 

106, 

112. 

IIS 

119. 

123. 

126. 

I2S 

•  33  • 
143. 


100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 
97 
98. 
99 
99. 

100. 

102. 

■OS. 

108. 

112 . 

116. 

117. 

118. 

134. 


>-.2 
8E 


3'" 


m 

„.SfE 


101 
100 

lOI 

101 

9J 
98 

99 

99 

99 

101. 

104. 

lOS. 

109. 

112. 

1  12. 

114. 

118. 


Purchasing 

power 
measured  by 
retail  prices 
of  food,  of — 


$8 

o  S 


96 

98 
96 
98 

100 

104 
103 

101 

102 

104 

102 

101 

los 

104 

IOS.8 

107.3 


=  S.Sa 


98.6 

97.1 

99-4 
96.9 
98.0 
100.6 
104.2 
103.0 
IOI.3 
101.7 
103.0 
100.7 
98.5 
101.8 
100.4 
IOI.4 
102.4 


The  foregoing  table  shows  for  the  jrears  1890  to 
1906  the  relative  wages  per  hotir,  the  relative 
hours  of  labor  per  week,  the  relative  number  of 
employees  covered  by  the  report  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated,  the  relative  retail  prices  of 
food,  and  the  relative  full-time  weekly  earnings 
per  employee  and  relative  purchasing  power  of 
hourly  wages  and  of  full-time  weekly  earnings  per 
employee  as  measured  by  retail  prices  of  food. 

The"  relative  numbers  shown  are  percentages, 
the  base  (loo.o)  being  the  average  for  the  ten 
years  1890  to  1899. 

Agricultural  Wages 

Farm  Laborera 

(Prom  United  States  Bulletin  of  Department  of  Labor,  No.  >$) 


Wages 


Wages  per  month,  with- 
out board,  by  the 
year,  1899 

With  board 

Wages  per  day  in  har- 
vest, without  board. 

With  board.!! '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Wages  outside  of  har- 
vest for  day,  without 
board 

With  board 


Ver- 
mont 

Penn- 
syl- 
vania 

36.36 
17.65 

21.74 
13.84 

1-74 

I. SI 

1.41 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

LIS 

.84 

North 
Caro- 
lina 


11.96  17.54 
8. OS  12.41 


1.16 
■93 


Iowa 

26 

11 

18 

3« 

I 

7J 

s 

47 

I 

40 

I 

11 

Ore- 
gon 


19.64 
21.09 

'  I  83 
1.47 


1.3s 

1.00 


Average  Wages  op  Farm  Laborers  ih  the  United  Statss 

(Prom  Bulletin  of  the   U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture. 
■•  Wages  of  Farm  Labor  in  the  U.  S.") 


Per  Month 

Per  Dat  or  Or- 
dinary Labor 

Per  Dat  im 
Harvest 

Year 

With- 
out 
board 

With 
board 

With- 
out 
board 

With 
board 

With- 
out 
board 

WHh 
board 

1890 

1902 

»i8.33 
22.14 

*I3.4S 
16.40 

to.gi 
1. 13 

*o.68 
.89 

(1.30 
1.S3 

$I.O» 
'34 

B.    OTHER   COUNTIUES 

Various  Estimates 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  book  which  at  all  ade- 
quately discusses  the  cjuestion  of  wages  from  an 
international  standpoint  is  Dr.  Arthur  Shad- 
well's  "Industrial  Efficiency,"  a  comparative 
study  of  industrial  life  in  England,  (Germany,  and 
America  (1906).  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
(vol.  ii.,  chap,  viii.)  so-called  "average  wages" 
reached  by  averaging  skilled  and  unskilled  wages 
in  varying  degrees  are  so  misleading  that  "the 
wage  of  the  unskilled  laborer  who  occupies  the 
same  position  in  every  coimtry"  is  the  safest 
basis  for  international  comparison,  and  finds  the 
following  facts: 

Daily  Wage  op  Unskilled  Day  Labor.     Winter.  1902-3 
(in  industrial  centers) 


Actual 

Average 

Per  cent 

$o.7S-i.oo 
.62-  .75 
.7S-I.75 

$0.87 

.68 

I.  IS 

Germany 

United  States 

78.6 
■43.8 

uigiiiz 

^(1  by  V.J  v^iV. 
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Wages 


Waobs  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Leading  Occupations  in  thb  United  States  and  in  Europe,  189a  and  1903 
(Compiled  from  the  Bulletin  e£  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  for  July,  1904) 


Year 

Waobs  per  Hour 

Hours  per  Week 

United 

States 

Great 
BriUin 

Ger- 
many 

France 

Belgium 

United 
States 

Great 
Britain 

Ger- 
many 

France 

Bel- 
gium 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler-makeis 

Bricklayeis 

Carp^teni 

1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
■903 
.890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 

I0.3677 
.3963 

:'3ir8 

•  43 '6 

•  5471 

.3713 

•  3594 

•  3980 
.4467 

.3359 
.3863 
.3540 
.3036 

.1507 
.1676 

•  34x3 
.3709 

.3680 
.3450 

.3464 
.4371 
.3733 
.4486 

fo.1653 
.1740 

.1595 
.1719 

.1757 
.3063 

.1690 

.3038 
.1573 
.1795 
.1317 
.13JO 
.1678 
.1787 
.0948 
.1019 

.1534 

.1677 
.1554 

.1774 

.1757 
.3037 

.1774 
.3078 

$0.IX7S 
.1337 
.0986 
.1133 
.  1 103 
.1338 
.1035 
.1301 
.1065 
.1411 
■  0675 
.0849 
.1009 

(■) 
.0641 
.0797 

.0973 
.1310 

.0934 
.1194 
.0946 
.1148 
.1103 
.1338 

to. 1474 
.1639 

.1417 
.1455 
.1377 
.1335 
.1544 
.1544 
.1307 

.1303 
.0965 
.0965 
.1119 
.1310 

.0965 
.0965 

.1356 
.1336 

.1331 
."55 
.1501 
.1501 

.1404 
.1448 

♦0.0743 
.0753 

.0700 
.0845 

.0713 
.0713 

.0788 
.0955 

'1) 
.0693 

.0534 
.0549 

.0603 
.0667 

.0793 
.0784 
.0700 
.0845 

59.41 
56.65 

59   "5 

56.34 

53-33 
47-83 

55-94 
49-41 

53-15 
49.81 
53.78 
47.98 

If.iL 

59- 03 
56.13 
59-53 
56.1a 

11:4 
54. 33 
48.97 
54.54 
49.54 

54.00 
53.67 
54. 00 
53.67 
53.67 
51.83 
5a-67 
50.17 

54.33 
50.67 
53.67 
51.83 
54.00 
53.67 
54.17 
Sa.50 
54. 00 
53  67 

54.33 
SI. 00 

50. eo 
49.17 
SI. 00 
50.17 

6a. 00 
59-90 
64.00 
60.00 
57-50 
56.50 
59-41 
55.30 
57.40 
51.08 

59-75 
59  50 

60.00 
(■) 

*?  »$ 
56.36 

64.00 
60.00 

56.50 
56.35 

ll:U 

59. 75 
56.50 

60.34 
60.19 
63.00 
61.50 
63.00 
63.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 
63.91 
60.00 
60^.00 
60.00 
60.00 
61.90 
61.  so 
60.00 
60.00 
63.00 
54. 00 
66.00 
66.00 

60.00 
60.00 
63.00 
63.00 
64.87 
64.73 
60-ao 
54  00 

(0  " 

60.00 
63.00 
63.00 

Compositors 

Hcxl-carrieiB 

Iron-molders 

Laborers,  general . . . 

Painters,  house 

Plumbers 

66.00 
66.00 
60.00 

Stone-masons 

60.00 
63.00 
63.00 

1  No  data  obtained. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  blacksmiths  in  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  industry. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  carpenters  in  the  building  industry. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  compositors,  newspaper. 

The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  iron-molders  in  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  industry. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  laborers  in  the  building  industry. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  machinists  in  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  industry. 


He  finds  this  general  projjortion  approximated 
in  several  skilled  trades,  for  instance,  in  the  metal 
trades,  and  concludes  that  in  general  German 
wages  are  about  four  fifths  and  American  wages 
seven  fifths  of  English  wages,  tho  (see  Expen- 
ditures) he  thinks  that  for  skilled  labor  (not  in 
general)  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  the  U.  S. 
makes  up  for  the  higher  wages  as  compared  with 
England,  tho  not  as  compared  with  Germany. 
German  wages,  however,  he  considers  to  be  some- 
what rapidly  on  the  increase. 

III.  Are  Real  Wage  Conditions  Improving? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to 
settle  and  is  very  variously  answered  by  different 
authorities  according  to  the  point  of  view: 

A.    THE    favorable    VIEW 

Most  conservative  writers  maintain  that,  how- 
ever poor  the  condition  of  the  wage-worker  is 
to-day,  he  is  at  least  far  better  off  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  world's  history.  Mr.  John  Rae  ad- 
duces evidence  in  his  "Contemporary  Socialism" 
(1st  ed.,  p.  390)  "to  show  how  greatly  improved 
the  workmg-class  standard  of  living  now  is  from 
what  it  was  200  years  ago  in  the  good  old  times 
Socialist  writers  hke  to  sing  of."     He  says : 

If  poverty  were  increasing  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  it 
woi^d  show  itself  either  in  an  increase  of  pauperism  or  in  a 
decline  in  the  general  standard  of  living  among  the  laboring 
classes  or  in  a  fall  in  the  average  duration  of  life,  and  these 
symptoms  would  be  most  acute  in  the  countries  that  are  the 
most  wealthy  and  progressive.  To  prove  that  these  symp- 
toms of  increasing  poverty  do  not  exist,  he  quotes  Sir  M. 
Hale  and  Gregory  Xing,  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  show  that  m  their  day  one  out  of  every  ten,  or,  including 


children,  one  out  of  every  six,  received  alms.  To-day  Mr. 
Kae  says  it  is  only  one  out  of  thirty.  Wages  at  that  time 
could  not  support  the  laborer.  Everything  was  higher  then 
except  butcher  meat,  but  half  the  population  had  meat  only 
twice  a  week,  and  a  fourth  only  once.  The  laborer  lived 
chiefly  on  bread  and  beer,  and  bread  was  as  dear  as  now. 
Fuel,  light,  and  clothing  were  all  much  dearer. 

For  the  United  States,  Carroll  D.  Wright 
similarly  argues  the  iinproved  condition  of  the 
wage  worker.  In  his  "The  Industrial  Evolution 
in  the  United  States,"  and  in  his  article  "Wages" 
in  "Johnson's  Cyclopedia,"  he  sums  up  the  wage 
history  of  the  U.  S.  substantially  as  follows; 

In  1633  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  by  the  action  of 
the  general  court,  made  it  a  rule  that  carpenters,  sawyers, 
masons,  bricklayers,  tilers,  joiners,  wheelwrights,  mowers, 
and  other  master  workmen  should  not  receive  more  than  35. 
a  day,  the  workman  to  pay  his  own  board;  but  should  he 
elect  to  board  with  his  employer,  then  he  was  to  receive  i4rf. 
a  day.  The  rates  of  inferior  workmen  were  to  be  fixt  by  the 
constable.  Skilled  tailors  were  to  be  paid  1 2d. 
a  day,  poorer  ones  8rf.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  common  laborers  were 

Kid  3S,  a  day,  as  they  had  been  forty  years 
fore.     At  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 

labojiers  on  farms  were  paid  40  cents  a  day; 

butchers,  3^J;  carpenters,  s^*  ship  and  boat 
builders;  about  90;  shoemakers,  73;  blacksmiths,  70.  Prices 
were  uneven;  there  was  no  common  market.  "Wheat  might 
bring  at  one  place  sr..  at  another  los;  %t.  Mr.  Wright  thinks. 
could  then  buy  one  bushel  of  winter  wheat,  one  gallon  of 
common  molasses,  a  bushel  of  barley  or  of  rye,  one  and  a  third 
bushels  of  com.  A  common  gmdc  of  wheat  flour  was  $16 
per  barrel.  Butter,  cheese,  and  meats  were  cheaper  than 
now.  Sugar,  tea,  and  cofTee  were  dearer  than  now.  Com- 
mon necessities  were  cheap. 

After  the  colonial  period  wages  slowly  rose.  Laborers  re- 
ceived in  1790,  43  cents  a  day;  in  1800.  6a^  cents;  fromiSooto 
1810.  83  cents  per  day;  from  18 10  to  i8ao.  90  cents;  from  18^0 
to  j86o,  from  87i  cents  to  $1.  Carpenters  in  1790  were  paid 
less  than  60  cents  per  day;  in  1800,  over  70  cents;  in  1810,  $1.09; 
in  I  Sao,  $1.13;  from  1830  to  1840,  $1.40  in  the  northern  states. 
Cotton-inill  operatives  iiecei^^,^u)|il,^j^,,44  cents  per  day; 
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Jvst  prior  to  1840,  90  cents,  and  from  1840  to  1850,  $1.03  per 
6a,y.     Wooten-miil  operatives  were  paid  higher  prior  to  1830, 
.  being  paid  Sx.xa.     In  1840  carpenters  were  paid  Si.so  per 
day  in  New  York,  and  in  1891,  $3.50.     Bricklayers  and  their 
helpers  received  ti.75  and  Si  respectively  in  1851,  and  $4 
and  ta.so  in  1891.     Locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen  received  ti.14  and  Si  in  1840,  and 
XwlyPirt    $3-77  and  S1.96  in  1891,  these  figures  being 
of  tiili        taken  from  actual  pay-rolls.     The  great  crises 
J7_7~        of  1837   and  1857  deprest  wage-rates,  which 
vtnmj      did    not    recover    before    i860.     Comparing 
wages  in  i860  and  1880,  Mr.  Wright  uses  the 
above  -  referred  -  to    Aldrich    Senate    Report, 
calling  it  "a  most  excellent  one,  and  indicates  the  general 
course  of  wages  better  than  any  other  statement  yet  made." 
According  to  this,  he  says:  "Wages  stood  at  87.7  per  cent  in 
1840  as  compared  with  zoo  per  cent  in  i860;  in  1866  they 
stood  at  153.4  per  cent  and  in  1891  at  160.7."     "To  be  more 
correct,  however,"  says  Mr.  Wnght,  "the  rates  should  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  each  industry 
relative  to  all  industries.  ...  On  the  latter  basis  wages  have 
increased  68.6  per  cent  since  i860  and  86.1  per  cent  since 
Z840.  ...  It  is  fair  to  say  that  wages  in  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  country  are  80  per  cent  at  least  higher  than  they 
were  in  1840.     Very  many  wages  are  double  what  they  were 
at  that  date." 

Of  prices  Mr.  Wright  says:  "With  this  increase  there  has 

been  in  every  direction  a  decrease  in  the  working-time  of  each 

day,  and  a  general  decrease  in  the  cost  of 

living,  taking  all  articles  into  consideration. 

rXMMkt       The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living,  however, 

has  not  been  equal  to  the  increase  in  wages. 

Rents  are  much  higher,  and  so  are  meats  and 

■ome  other  articles:  but  taking  the  wholesale  prices  of  333 

of  the  leading  articles  of  consumption,  it  is  found  that  there 

lias  been  a  decrease  since  i860  of  about  6  per  cent." 

B.    THE    UNFAVORABLE   VIEW 

The  belief  that  American  wages  have  steadily 
risen  is  largely  based  on  the  Aldrich  Senate 
Report  of  1893.  Now,  this  report  is  believed  by 
many  scholars  to  be  utterly  unreliable.  Dr. 
Spahr,  in  his  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in 
the  United  States,"  argues  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  its  conclusions,  and  sa}rs  (p.  103) : 

The  statisticians  employed  to  summarize  the  returns  were 
to  a  hurtful  extent  in  sympathy  with  the  political  aim  of  the 
investigation.     This  criticism  in  no  degree  applies  to  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Weeks,  whose  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
scientious and  intelligent.     But  Mr.  Weeks  s  conclusions  are 
not  embodied  in  the  committee's  comprehensive  summary 
for  "all"  occupations.     It  is  this  summary  that  has  spread 
so  much  misinformation  throughout  the  country.     Some  of 
the  more  serious  errors  in  the  report  are  apparent  upon  a 
casual  examination.     When  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  course  of  wages  in  recent 
^  KtlM  Bt-  y^r*  takes  up  the  report,  he  is  astonished  to 
y,„f^  see  tliat  the  wages  of  clerks  in  stores  have  risen 

f*  out  of  all  proportion  to  wages  in  other  in- 

dustries. In  the  metal  works,  as  he  would 
expect,  currency  wages  are  reported  to  have 
fallen  since  1873;  so,  too,  in  the  cotton  factories;  but  in  stores, 
where  the  invasion  of  women  and  girls  is  believed  to  have 
deprest  wages  to  an  unusual  extent,  he  finds  it  reported  that 
an  advance  of  nearly  40  per  cent  has  taken  place.  If,  to 
understand  the  anomaly,  he  takes  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
original  data,  he  discovers  that  for  the  metal  works  and  cotton 
factories  the  returns  covered  many  establishments  and  many 
hundreds  of  employees,  while  for  stores  the  returns  covered  but 
one  dry-goods  store  and  one  grocery,  employing  together  less 
than  thirty  clerks.  Yet  the  committee,  in  its  table  of  "simple 
averages  for  all  industries,"  made  the  uninvtttigated  industry 
count  as  much  as  either  of  the  thoroughly  investi^ted  ones. 
And  the  committee  did  not  stop  here.  Despite  this  assumed 
rise  of  nearly  40  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  clerks,  the  table  of 
"simple  averages"  still  showed  that  currency  wages  had 
fallen  4  per  cent  since  1873.  Thereupon  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  table  <»  "weighted  averages,"  assuming 
that  the  incredible  advance  of  40  per  cent  in  wages  had  been 
received  by  all  the  clerks  in  the  country,  and  that  since  these 
outnumbered  the  employees  in  metal  works  and  cotton-mills 
put  together,  therefore  the  returns  for  less  than  thirty  clerks 
onght  to  outweigh  those  for  more  than  i.joo  metal  workers 
and  more  than  3,000  cotton  operatives.  By  this  means 
currency  wages  in  189 1  were  made  to  rise  i  per  cent  above  the 
kvd  in  1873. 

To  cut  short  the  criticism,  m  order  to  get  at  the  facts  re- 
ported, it  is  necessary  to  throw  away  the  work  done  by  the 
committae's  experts,  and  return  to  the  original  reports  made 
by  the  employers. 

Accepting  the  returns  of  the  report  itself.  Dr. 
Spahr  shows  that  real  wages,  instead  of  rising 


since  1873,  fell  materially  down  to  1891,  and  in 
1804'  were  30  per  cent  lower  than  in  1891.  The 
onlv  industries  in  which  wages  rose  between  1873 
and  1 89 1 ,  according  to  the  returns  gathered  by  the 
report,  were  in  the  manufacture  ol  ale,  beer,  and 
porter;  the  making  of  carriages  and  wagons;  in 
the  case  of  the  clerks  of  the  two  dry-goods  and 
grocery  stores  mentioned  above;  in  the  making  of 
paper,  of  spice,  and  of  woolens.  In  the  report 
Itself  the  facts  showing  the  fall  of  wages  in  the 
cotton  and  metal  industries  alone  cover  686  pages, 
while  the  facts  which  the  experts  have  magnified 
to  overbalance  the  fall  in  wages  cover  only  eleven 
pages. 

Again,  admitting  that  wages  are  higher  to-day 
than  early  in  the  mneteenth  century,  which  hoin- 
formed  scholar  denies,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
laborer's  real  economic  status  is  improved.  Early 
in  the  century,  life  was  simple,  wages  were  low, 
hours  were  long.  But  the  workman  who  was 
faithful  had  a  practical  sectirity  of  work.  He 
often  lived  in  a  little  home  of  his  own  whose  gar- 
den could  supplement  his  low  wage.  To-day  his 
wage  is  all,  and  he  has  no  security  of  work.     The 

1>rcx}lem  of  the  unemployed  is  the  pressing  prob- 
em  of  the  present  situation.  If  hours  were  long 
early  in  the  century,  the  worker  working  at  his 
little  cobbler's  bench  or  in  a  little  shop,  where 
some  one  could  read  aloud,  had  much  more  real 
opporttmity  to  develop  his  own  individuality 
than  to-day,  tho  workug  at  shorter  hours,  in 
crowded  factories  amid  machinery  driven  at 
its  utmost  speed.  Real  freedom  and  economic 
status,  more  than  wages,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  we  can  admit  advance. 
As  for  comparison  with  a  remoter  past,  Mr.  Rae, 
as  quoted  above,  argues  that  the  workingman  is 
vastly  better  off  to-day  than  "300  years  ago,  in 
the  good  old  times  Socialist  writers  like  to  ang 
of";  but  no  Socialist  writer  sings  of  300  years 
ago.  By  exactly  picking  his  dates,  Mr.  Rae 
seems  to  prove  progress  tor  the  working  classes. 
Hale  and  King,  whom  Mr.  Rae  quotes,  wrote  in 
the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Two 
hundred  years  before  that  and  fifty  years  after 
that  Mr.  Rae  would  have  found  a  very  different 
state  of  things.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  before 
the  English  Giborer  had  been  driven  oS  from  the 
land,  and  was  still  under  a  form  of  feudal  tenure, 
and  yet  no  longer  a  serf,  he  was  in  what  Mr.  J.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers  has  called  the  "golden  age  of 
England."  In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  there  was  a  revival  of  handicraft 
and  machinery  was  not  developed  and  monopo- 
Uzed,  wages  were  higher  than  they  were  eitner 
immediately  before  or  immediately  after.  It  is  to 
these  times  rather  than  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  Socialist  writers  are  apt  to  revert. 
And  for  the  view  that  compared  with  these 
periods  the  present  condition  of  the  wage-earner 
IS  not  so  favorable,  they  have  good  autiiority. 

As  for  Great  Britain,  comparing  conditions  in 
1837  and  1807,  Sydney  Webb  says  in  "Labor  in 
the  Longest  Reign ' ' : 

If  we  might  sum  up  in  one  general  imprwiinn  the  different 
facts  as  to  compsuative  wiuks,  we  should,  I  thinlc  have  to 
come  to  this  conclusion:  While  the  skill«l  male  ciattaman 
has  largely  incrcaaed  his  income,  and  a  practically  new  cfaua 
of  responsible  and  fairly  wen-paid  laborers  and  madiine- 
mindeis  has  come  into  existence,  tlwre  exists  now  a  greata- 
sum,  tho  a  smaller  proportion  of  hopeles*  deatitution  Ibaa 
at  any  previous  time.  It  appears,  at  any  rate.  higUr  prob- 
able that  in  1897  there  an  pcaitively  more  people  in  Great 
Britain  who  are  existing  at  or  near  starvation  wages  than 
there  were  in  1837,  altho  their  number  bcaia  a  snalTpn 


tion  to  the  whole. 
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Mr.  ChailM  Booth  telk  us,  in  the  effective  "ekxiiience 
unadonied"  ot  his  columns  of  atatistics,  that  acme  3'a  per 
cent  ol  the  whole  four  millions  of  London's  population  tall 
within  his  four  classes  of  "poverty."  earning  not  more  than  a 
guinea  per  week  per  family.  It  is  dii&cult  to  believe  that, 
even  in  1837,  the  percentsige  of  persons  at  a  corresponding 
kiw  level  can  have  been  greater.  It  is  practically  certain, 
remembering  the  great  increase  in  the  total  population,  that  at 
no  previous  time  were  the  acttsal  numbers  more  than  at 
present.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  prosperous  time 
to  produce  the  spectacle  of  over  a  million  of  people  within 
one  city  living  "in  poverty."  And  when  we  examine  doaer 
into  Mr.  Booth's  appalling  details,  and  begin  to  realize  that 
out  of  this  huge  residuum  nearly  a  third  are  actually  below 
what  can  be  called  even  full  subsistence  for  a  London  &mily, 
we  diall  begin  to  feel  that  our  boasted  progress  since  1837 
has  not,  after  all,  taken  us  very  far.  The  300.000  Londoners 
who  fail  to  get  even  181.  a  week  per  family,  and  live  in 
"chronic  want,"  can  never  have  been  poorer.  Their  actual 
number  in  the  much  smaller  city  of  1837  cannot  have  been  so 
great.  And  if  we  take  into  account  the  slums  of  our  other 
sicat  cities,  and  realize  that  we  have  in  our  midst  a  class  of  at 
least  a  million  persons,  besides  the  million  at  any  one  time 
in  receipt  ol  poor-law  relief,  who  live  in  "chronic  want"  of 
even  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  shall  begin  to  understand 
how  very  partial,  after  all,  has  been  our  progress. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  this  huge  residuuin  which  a  exist- 
ing in  our  midst  at  starvation  wages  is  made  up  entirely  of 
unskilled  laborers,  women  plying  the  needle,  and  drunkards 
and  wastrels  erf  all  kinds.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
unskilled  laborer,  indeed,  is  momlly  entitled  to  full  subsist- 
ence, tho  he  does  not  always  get  it;  but  even  men  with  a 
trade  are  sometimes  little  better  off.  We  find  to-day  numerous 
small  classes  of  skilled  craftsmen  in  large  towns  whose  weekly 
earnings  do  not  amount  to  a  pound  a  week. 

Professor  Rogers  is  not  blindfold  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  past,  yet  in  a  carefully  balanced 
paragraph  he  says  (Six  .Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages,    chap,  vt.) : 

The  life  of  our  ancestors,  tho  laborious,  was  not  without 
its  hopes.     All  the  necessaries  of  life  in  ordinary  years,  when 
there  was  no  dearth,  were  abundant  and  cheap,  and  even  in 
dear  years  the  margin  of  wages  or  profits  over  the  bare  wants 
of  life  was  considerable  enough  to  fill  up  the  void,  even  tho 
the  laborer  had  to  subsist  for  a  time  on  some  cheaper  food 
than  wheaten  bread.     Heat   was  plentiful:    poultry  found 
everywhere;  eggs  cheapest  of  all.     The  poorest  and  meanest 
man  had  no  absolute  and  insurmountable  impediment  put  on 
his  career,  if  he  would  seize  his  opportunity  and  make  use  of  it. 
I  am  well  aware  that  in  many  particulars  he  was  far  behind 
his  descendants  in  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  .  .  . 
I  am  alive  to  the  fact  that  what  were  once  the  luxuries  of  the 
very  few  have  now  become  the  habitual  comforts  of  the 
many,  and  that  enterprise  has  scoured  the 
earth    to    make   these   and    newer    luxuries 
rragiew      abundant  and  cheap.     I  know  that  owing  to 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  adaptation  of 
industry,  the  energy  of  invention,  and  the 
extension  of  trade,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
is  tenfold  what  it  was  six  centuries  ago;  that  trim  gardens, 
magnificent  mansions,  noble  parks,  rows  of  banks  and  houses, 
vast  and  splendid  cities,  occupy  sites  which  were  covered  by 
squalid  hovels  or  frequented  by  wild  boars,  curlews,  and  bit- 
terns, or  were  marsh  fens  and  wild  moors.     I  can  see,  with- 
out being  reminded,  that  the  most  lofty  and  subtle  pleasures 
of  Hterature  are  now  common  and  profuse,  and  that  the 
world  of  civiliintion  is  so  strong  that  there  seems  no  possible 
danger  of  its  becoming  destroyed  by  a  new  incursion  of 
tiarbarians,  not  even  dt  those  barbarians  whom  it  creates. 
...  I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  wealth  of  London  is 
auCh  that  a  single  block  of  buildings  pays  a  higher  rent  to  its 
fortunate  owner  than  was  derived  from  the  whole  customs 
of  the  port  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  that 
in  a  few  hours  a  loan  could  be  raised  in  London  sufficient  to 
equip  and  provision  an  army  more  numerous  than  all  the 
men  at  aims  were  in  medieval  Europe,  and  this  probably 
without  deran^ng  the  course  of  tiade  or  materially  interfering 
with  the  functions  of  credit.     And  I  suspect  that  when  we  are 
invited  to  consider  all  these  things  and  more  of  the  same 
nature,  as  the  prodigious  strength  of  modem  goveminents, 
the  boundless  resources  of  modem  societies,   the  priceless 
collections  of  art  and  letters,  the  ceaseless  activities  of  enter- 
I  and  the  ever-increasing  discrepancies  of  science,  it  is 
that  a  complete  answer  is  given  to  those  who  en- 
tertain misgivings  because  they  believe  there 
is  a  reverse  to  the  picture,  another  side  to  the 
Jt0innt      shield,  which  these  triumphant  eulogies  on 
*|ji*«i«*       modem  progress  would  have  us  conceal  or 
•"■*"•       forget.  ...  It  may  be  that  the  progress  of 
some  has  been  more  than   counterbalanced 
tnr  the  distresses  and  sorrows  of  many,  that 
the  opulence  and  strength  of  modem  times  mock  the  poverty 
and  rnisery  which  are  bound  up  with  and  surround  them.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  well  the  case,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  it  is 


the  case,  that  there  is  collected  a  populatkm  in  our  great 
towns  which  equals  in  amount  the  whole  of  those  who  Uved 
in  England  and  Wales  six  centuries  ago,  but  whose  condition 
is  more  destitute,  whose  homes  are  more  squalid,  whose  means 
are  more  uncertain,  whose  prospects  are  more  hopeless  than 
those  of  the  poorest  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  meanest 
drudges  <i  the  medieval  cities. 

In  another  passage  (idem,  chap,  xix.)  he  thtis 
sums  up  the  economic  history  of  the  English 
laborer  in  the  following  words : 

I  have  shown  that  from  the  earliest  recorded  annals, 
through  nearly  three  centuries,  the  condition  of  the  English 
laborer  was  that  of  plenty  and  hope;  that  from  perfectly  in- 
telligible cause  it  sunk  within  a  century  to  so  low  a  level  as  to 
make  the  workman  practically  helpless,  and  that  the  lowest 
point  was  reached  mat  about  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 
□etween  king  and  Parliament.  From  this  time  it  gradually 
improved.  tiU  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tho 
stiU  far  below  the  level  of  the  fifteenth,  it  achieved  compara- 
tive plenty.  Then  it  began  to  sink  again,  and  the  workman 
experienced  the  direst  misery  during  the  great  continental 
war.  Latterly,  almost  within  our  own  memory  and  knowl- 
edge, it  has  experienced  a  slow  and  partial  improvement. 

Some  still  more  pointed  passages  from  Mr. 
Rogers's  work  are  as  follows : 

I  am  convinced  that  at  no  period  of  English  history  for 
which  authentic  records  exist  was  the  condition  of  manual 
labor  worse  than  it  was  in  the  forty  years  from  1781  to  1891, 
the  period  in  which  manufacturers  and  merchants  accumu- 
lated fortune  rapidly,  and  in  which  the  rent  of  agricultural 
labor  was  doubled  (chap.  ii.).     I  have  stated  more  than  once 
that  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  six- 
'  teenth  were  the  golden  age  of  the  English  laborer,  if  we  are  to 
interpret  the  wages  which  he  earned  oy  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries ot  life  (chap.  xii.).     I  contend  that  from  IJ63  to  1814 
a    conspiracy,    concocted    by   the    law,    and 
carried  out  hy  parties  interested  in  its  success, 
OOBSplTaej   was  entered  mto  to  cheat  the  English  work- 
man of  his  wages,  to  tie  him  to  the  soil,  to 
deprive  him  of  hope,  and  to  degrade  him  into 
irremediable  poverty  (chap.  xiv.).     We  have  been  able  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  the  condition  of  English  labor 
had  been  continuously  deteriorated  by  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment.    It  was  first  impoverished  by  the  issue  of  base  money. 
Next  it  was  robbed  of  its  gild  capital  by  the  land  thieves  of 
Edward's  regency.     It  was  next  brought  in  contact  with  a 
new  and  more  needy  set  of  employers,  the  sheep  masters, 
who  succeeded  the  monks.     It  was  then  with  a  pretense,  and 
perhaps  with  the  intention  of   kindness,  subjected  to  the 
quarter  sessions  amendment,  mercilessly  used  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  agricultural  laborer  being 
still  further  impoverished  by  being  made  the  residuum  of 
all  labor.     The  agricultural  laborer  was  then  further  mulcted 
by  inclosures,  and  the  extinction  of  these  memorial  rights  of 

ELSture  and  fuel  which  he  had  enjoyed  so  lon^.  ^  The  poof^ 
w  professed  to  find  him  work,  but  was  so  admmistered  that 
the  reduction  of  his  wages  to  a  bare  subsistence  became  an 
easy  process  and  an  economical  expedient  (chap.  xvii.). 
Some  of  the  working  classes  in  London,  and  those  who  have 
been  long  educated  in  the  machinery  of  labor  partnership, 
have  at  uist  regained  the  relative  rate  of  wages  which  they 
earned  in  the  fifteenth  century,  tho  perhaps  in  some  particuktrs 
the  recovery  is  not  complete  (chap.  xix.).  I  make  no  doubt 
the  ordinary  hardships  of  human  life  in 
_.    -.  England  were  greater  and.  I  am  sure,  they 

flrinnlng     were  more  Kneral  six  centuries  ago  than  they 
PCTgrtj       are   now.     Life   was   briefer,    old   age   came 
earlier,  disease  was  more  deadly,  the  risks  of 
existence  were  mgre  numerous.     But  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  were  by  the  fact  of  these  com- 
mon conditions  less  widely  separated.     Above  all  things,  what 
is  now  characteristic  of  human  life,  that  one  half  of  the  world 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  a  very  moderate 
statement  of  the  fact,  was  not  true  of  the  early  ages  of  Engl|sh 
progress.  .  .  .  The  grinding,  hopeless  poverty  under  which 
existence  may  be  just  contmued,  but  when  nothing  is  won 
beyond  bare  existence,  did  not,  I  am  convinced,  characterize 
or  even  belong  to  medieval  life. 

Says  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison : 

To  me,  at  least,  it  would  be  enough  to  condemn  modem 
society  as  hardly  an  advance  on  slavery  or  serfdom,  if  the 

Krmanent  condition  of  industry  were  to  be  that  which  we 
hold,  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  actual  producers  at 
wealth  have  no  home  that  they  can  call  their  own  beyond 
the  end  of  the  week;  have  no  bit  of  soil,  or  of  so  much  as  a 
room  that  belongs  to  them;  have  nothing  of  value  of  any 
kind  except  as  much  old  furniture  as  will  go  in  a  cart;  luve 
the  precarious  chance  of  weekly  wages  which  barely  suffice 
to  keep  them  in  health;  are  housed  for  the  most  part  m 
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places  that  no  man  thinks  fit  for  his  hotse;  are  separated  by 
so  narrow  a  margin  from  destitution,  that  a  month  of  bad 
trade,  sickness,  or  unexpected  loss  brings  them  face  to  face 
with  hunger  and  pauperism.  .  ,  .  This  is  the  nonnal  state 
of  the  average  workman  in  town  or  country.  (Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison,  p.  429,  "Report  of  Industrial  Remuneration 
Conference.''  i885.) 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  in  many  ways  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

H.  N.  Casson  says  of  the  U.  S.:  "The  average 
laborer  100  years  ago  had  fewer  comforts  and  less 
consideration  than  a  horse  or  dog  has  to-day. 
The  laborer  lived  in  a  house  of  impainted  boards; 
he  had  sand  on  the  floor  instead  of  carpet,  and  his 
dishes  were  made  of  pewter  instead  of  china.  If 
he  had  fresh  meat  once  a  week  he  thought  him- 
self lucky.  A  good  share  of  his  wages  wis  paid  in 
rum  and  gin;  then,  when  he  got  drunk,  his  em- 
ployer had  him  arrested.  Worst  of  all,  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  in  some  factories  women 
and  children  were  thrashed  with  a  cowhide  if 
the  overseer  caught  them  snatching  a  moment's 
rest." 

As  to  progress  in  recent  years  the  question  is, 
if  anything,  still  more  difficult  to  answer  in  any 
general  way.  Undoubtedly  statistics,  so  far  as 
they  go,  show  in  most  countries  for  the  main  in- 
dustries some  advance  measured  by  the  cost  of 
living,  tho  no  large  advance,  except  for  a  few 
highly  oiganized  trades.  But  the  question  still 
remains  whether  such  statistics  are  reliable.  As 
shown  in  Section  II.  of  this  article  such  statistics 
are  and  mtist  be  usually  based  on  returns  from 
the  larger  establishments  and  the  better  organ- 
ized industries.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  not  representative.  Whether, 
therefore,  in  general  real  wages  for  the  working 
Classes  have  risen  or  not,  measured  by  prices,  is 
not  proven  and  various  minds  will  answer  the 
question  in  various  ways.  General  averages  as 
to  wages  are  almost  worthless.  If  in  a  factory 
there  are  eighty  men  earning  each  only  $1  a  day 
and  twenty  especially  skilled  workers  earning 
each  $6  a  day,  the  average  in  that  factory  would 
be  $2  a  day,  and  yet  a  mere  statement  of  the  aver- 
age would  utterly  conceal  the  true  facts.  In 
America  in  almost  every  trade  a  few  workmen 
receive  very  high  wages,  and  so  American  averages 
of  wages  conceal  the  real  wages,  often  very  low, 
paid  to  a  large  share  of  our  workers.  A^ain  the 
worth  of  wages  depends  on  the  cost  of  living.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  wages  of  late  years  have 
risen ;  yet  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  the  prosperous  State  of  New  York  says, 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1901 :  "It  therefore 
seems  safe  to  say  that,  despite  the  more  regular 
employment  and  higher  wages  now  enjoyed  by 
the  working  people,  their  economic  condition  is 
little  better  than  it  was  four  years  ago,  save  that 
they  now  work  shorter  hours."  Again,  income 
depends  not  only  on  the  amotmt  a  man  receives 
per  day,  but  the  number  of  days  in  a  year  he  has 
work.  Yet  this  simple  fact  is  continually  forgot- 
ten in  comparing  wages  in  different  countries  and 
trades.  One  dollar  a  day  all  the  year  round  is 
better  than  $4  a  day  once  a  week.  Once  more 
statements  as  to  wages  are  continually  vitiated  by 
the  bias  of  opnion  of  those  who  interpret  or  collect 
the  data  upon  which  they  are  based.  Reformers 
often  estimate  wages  lower  than  they  are,  to  show 
the  need  of  reform.  Conservatives  and  support- 
ers of  whatever  political  administration  is  in 
power,  and  this  unfortunately  includes  almost  all 
official  statisticians,  are  tempted  to  statements  as 
roseate  as  possible.    The  belief  that  American 


wages  have  steadily  risen  in  recent  years  has  been 
till  recently  largely  based  on  the  Aldrich  Senate 
Report  of  1893.  Yet  this  report  is  believed  by 
most  scholars  to  be  utterly  imreliable.  Dr.  Spahr, 
in  his  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the 
U.  S.,"  argues  the  utter  worthlessness  of  its  con- 
clusions to-day.  Accepting  the  returns  of  the 
report  itself.  Dr.  Spahr  shows  that  real  wages,  in- 
stead of  rising  since  1873,  fell  materially  down  to 
1 89 1,  and  in  1894  were  twenty  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1891. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  statisticians,  as  we 
have  said,  do  figure  out  a  small  rise  of  wages. 
For  the  U.  S.  the  following  table  is  among  the 
best: 

Rblativb  Movbhbnts  of  Wages  and  Wholbsalb  Pricbs 


Ybar 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
18;  >. 
1873- 
1874- 
1875- 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
J879. 
1880. 
188 1. 
i88a. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1S91. 
1891. 
1893. 
1894. 
189s- 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. . 


Wholesale 
prices' 


95 
90 
90 

8a 
81 
77 
73 
79 
77 
90 
88 


City  wages 
(ingoId)25 
occupa- 
tions' 


84.64 
94.00 
96.36 
9J.13 
90.46 

Ss.ii 

8s.  6s 
88.31 
90.66 
91.13 
9J-94 
94 -sg 
96.16 
97 -OS 
97.83 
97.  IS 
97.  IS 
97-93 
98  S" 
98.81 
99-31 
100.00 
100. S9 
99-94 
97-98 
97.19 
96.60 
96.  II 
93-63 


Wages  193 
occup«- 
tions' 


xoo.oo 
100.30 

97.88 

97-93 
98-96 
98.79 
IOI.S4 
103.43 


Wages  of 
farm  labor- 
ers (gold) 
permonUi 
without 
board  « 


104 -8 


91.9 


88.3 


Z01.7 


96.6 


98.0 


98.6 
100.0 


I03.6 

95-4 
9S-I 


104-3 
108.7 


1  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

'  Bulletin,  Sept..  1898.  »  Bulletin,  Jul 

*  Department  of  A^cultuie,  No.  21,  Uiacellai 


uly.  1900. 
neous  Series, 


1901. 

For  years  1901-1906  see  p.  ia66. 

Concerning  recent  rise  or  fall  of  wages  in  Great 
Britain  the  annual  report  of  the  (English)  Labor 
Department  on  "Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Kingdom"  (1^05)  sum- 
marizes the  principal  data  contained  m  the  re- 
turns for  the  ten-year  period,  1896  to  1905. 
Since  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers,  sea- 
men, and  railway  employees  affected  by  these 
changes  is  not  known,  they  are  not  included  in 
the  general  tables,  but  are  treated  separately  in 
the  report. 

The  table  covers  a  period  of  five  consecutive 
years  of  increasing  wages,  followed  by  five  con- 
secutive years  of  decreasing  wages.  A  compari- 
son of  the  net  results  of  these  two  periods  shows 
that  the  total  increase  exceeds  the  total  decrease 
by  ;£2o8,734  tis.  ($i,oi.<;,8o6).  The  wage  loss 
for  the  year  1905,  c^culated  from  the  date  on 
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■which  the  various  changes  became  operative, 
amounts  to  ;£j  14,000  ($554,781),  or  an  average 
loss  for  each  person  affected  by  reduction  of  wages 
of  95.  2d.  ($2.22). 

The  table  below  shows  for  each  year,  by 
industries,  the  number  of  persons  affected  by 
changes  in  rates  of  wages,  and  the  net  amount 
of  weekly  increase  or  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  previous   year  for  each  year,    1902  to 

There  was  somewhat  of  a  decline  in  wages  paid 
agricultural  laborers  in  England  and  Wales  and  in 
Scotland,  while  in  Ireland  reports  showed  very 
little  change  in  the  wages  paid  this  class  of 
labor. 

Wages  of  seamen  engaged  on  steamships,  as 
compared  with  1904,  showed  a  slight  decrease. 
Wages  on  sailing  vessels  showed  no  change.  The 
average  wages  paid  able  seamen  on  steamships 
in  1905  were  Sos.  $d.  ($19.37)  pc  month,  as  com- 
pared with  Sos.  td.  ($19.59)  in  1904.  Firemen 
and  trimmers  were  paid  855.  id.  ($20.72)  per 
month  in  1904,  and  855.  id.  ($20.70)  in  J905. 
The  men  receive  food  m  addition  to  the  wages 
named. 

Concerning  agricultural  wages,  according  to  a 
report  on  "Wages,  Earnings,  and  Conditions  of 
Employment   of   Agricultural   Laborers   in   the 


United   Kingdom"    (Labor  Department,    1905), 
the  following  table  gives  the  facts: 

[The  averages  here  shown  relate  to  able-bodied  male  adults. 
They  do  not  include  the  earnings  of  stewards,  bailiffs,  foremen, 
or  casual  laborens.  All  computations  are  ba£ed  on  the  ceostifl 
ntums  for  1901.) 


Ordinary  Agricultural  Laborers 

All  classes 
of  agricul- 
tural  labor- 

COOMTRY 

1898 

1901 

Increase  in  1903, 

OS  compered 

with  1898 

ers,  mclud- 
ing  ordi- 
nary labor- 
ers and 
men  in 
charge  of 

Amount 

Percent 

animals, 
1903 

England  . 
Wales... 
Scotland. 
Ireland.  . 

*4.o7S7 
4.0149 
4.420s 
a.4739 

»4.3379 
4.J784 
4.7346 
9.6158 

$0.1693 
.9635 
.3041 
.1419 

3.98 
5-74 

$4.4407 
4.1973 
4.6840 
9.6563 

According  to  the  figures  shown  in  the  report, 
the  average  value  of  the  food  consumed  weekly 
by  a  farm  laborer,  his  wife,  and  four  children  is 
13^.  (,y^.  ($3.30)  in  England,  15^.  2]Ad.  ($3.70)  in 
Scotland,  and  10s.  $%d.  ($2.55)  in  Ireland. 


Number  or  Persons  Affected  by  Changes  in  Rates  op  Wages,  and  Net  Auount  of  Increase  (+)  or  Decrease  (— ) 

IN  Weekly  Wages,  1901  to  1905 


Industries 


Building 

Coal  mining 

Other  mining  (iron,  etc) 

Quarrying 

Pig  iron,  and  iron  and  steel  manu 

cacture 

Engineering  and  shipbuilding 

Other  metal  trades 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Glass,  etc.,  trades 

Other  trades 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


Number  of  persons  affected  by 
changes  in  rates  of  wages' 


Net  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  in  weekly 
wages  as  compared  with  preceding  year 


1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1909 

1903 

1904 

190s 

15.575 

4.638 

10,839 

11,747 

+ 

$4,So6 

-1- 

$1,479 

_ 

$4,303 

'_ 

$5,051 

735.534 

753,190 

658,390 

300,746 

— 

359.498 

— 

158,103 

— 

153,393 

— 

65.557 

7. 131 

9.361 

10,753 

7.638 

-t- 

1,317  - 

3,088 

— 

3,584 

-t- 

1.849 

6.733 

3.160 

9,701 

9.184 

-1- 

1,489 

1,080 

— 

448 

— 

5.606 

50.343 

a3.49» 

60,097 

63,836 

+ 

4.064 

- 

S.336 

- 

i6,75« 

-1- 

11,836 

33,839 

74.680 

31.094 

48.119 

— 

11.773 

— 

ao.833 

— 

19,731 

— 

8,443 

■  5.357 

1.934 

1.973 

461 

+ 

706 

— 

866 

— 

304 

— 

83 

3,107 

1,001 

3.939 

3  •'.437 

+ 

691 

+ 

88 

— 

530 

+ 

48,351 

3.II3 

3.496 

333 

60 

+ 

1,416 

— 

418 

-t- 

•3' 

-1- 

68 

86 

6,386 

7.3  iS 

1.630 

+ 

49 

— 

3.930 

— 

4,005 

— 

711 

10,555 

7.6to 

4.986 

4.383 

-1- 

930  + 

968 

— 

404 

+ 

1,548 

7.871 

8,6so 

8,345 

99.759 

+ 

3,930  + 

9,493 

+ 

3.197 

+ 

11.354 

887,306 

896,598 

800,658 

688,889 

- 

J3S3.J83 

- 

$186,517 

- 

$I90,9'3 

- 

*io,55S 

■  Including  persons  whose  wages  were  changed  but  were  the  same  at  end  of  year  as  at  beginning. 
Number  of  Persons  Affected  by  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages,  and  Amount  of  Increase  or  Decrease,  1896  to  1905 


Year 


Number 
of  changes 


Increase 


Persons 
affected 


Total  weekly 
rise  of  wages 


Decrease 


Persons 
affected 


Total  week- 

lyreduction 

of  wages 


Net  Changes 


Persons 
affected ' 


Net  weekly 

increase  in 

wages 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1909 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1.607 

1,518 

1,403 

1,588 

1.413 

966 

470 

443 

413 

386 


379.975 

560,707 

1,000,340 

1.170,937 

1,109,384 

439.715 

91,813 

31,337 

161054 

319.304 


$163,745 

159,930 

396,618 

440,018 

1,038,835 

198,503 

35,931 

7,503 

5.849 

79.489 


167.357 

13.855 

ii,86s 

1,133 

33,010 

489,318 

789,891 

874,731 

784,604 

949,586 


$34,693 

6,590 

3,838 

506 

13.733 

571,914 

379.»03 

194,019 

196,763 

90.044 


605,404 

597.444 

1,013,119 

1,179,069 

1,139,386 

938,936 

887.306 

896,598 

800,658 

688,889 


$"9,053 

153.330 

399,790 

439.5" 

1,015,103 

»373,7il 

'353.383 

'  186,517 

'  190,913 

«  lO.SSS 


>  Iitcluding  peisons  whose  wages  were  changed  but  were  the  same  at  end  of  year  as"  at  beginning. 


'Decrease. 
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WAGES  OF  SnP£RinTEin>ERCE:  It  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  employers  of  labor  usually,  tho 
not  always,  do  important  work  themselves.  They 
furnish  to  an  industry  the  most  important  work 
of  superintendence,  of  planning  the  work,  of  ob- 
taining the  raw  material,  of  providing  the  plant 
and  machinery — in  a  word,  of  managing  the  busi- 
ness. This  work  is  almost  always  of  the  ex- 
tremest  importance.  Especially  under  sharp 
competition,  management  is  sometimes  nine 
tenths  of  the  element  of  success.  It  demands 
usually  large  and  varied  talents,  concentration  of 
thought,  attention  to  small  details,  and  yet  ability 
to  run  the  business  as  a  whole.  It  demands  long 
hours  and  continuous  responsibility.  The  em- 
ployee who  works  even  long  hours,  when  his 
hours  are  over  is  free.  The  employer  is  often 
never  free.  He  sometimes  works  all  day  and 
worries  all  night.  His  work,  therefore,  is  often 
long  and  exacting,  as  well  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. He  is,  as  such,  a  skilled  wage-worker, 
and  what  he  earns  as  such  (not  as  a  mere  capi- 
talist, but  as  performing  the  work  of  superin- 
tendence) is  money  earned  by  hard  labor,  and 
may  be,  as  it  is  often,  called  the  wages  of  superin- 
tendence. It  is  often  high  wages,  but  even  so  is 
often  wholly  earned.  Socialists  do  not  object  to 
wages  of  superintendence.  They  recognize  the 
importance  of  superintendence  and  its  value  in 
production,  only  they  would  have  it  performed 
for  the  community  and  not  for  private  stock- 
holders. The  very  same  men,  they  say,  who  do 
such  work  to-day  for  private  firms  could  do  it 
under  socialism  for  the  people,  as,  indeed,  does 
occur  when  a  railroad  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. 

WAGNER,  ADOLF  HEITRI  GOTTHILF:  Polit- 
ical economist;  bom  at  Erlangen  in  183J.  Study- 
ing at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  he  became  m 
1858  professor  in  the  Commercial  College  of 
Vienna,  and  then  at  Hamburg,  Dorpat,  Freiburg, 
and  since  1870  at  Berlin.  He  is  prominent  as  a 
leader  in  the  historical  school  of  Germany,  and 
particularly  as  a  Socialist  of  the  Chair  {q.  v.),  and 
a  sympathizer  with  German  Christian  socialism 
[q.  v.).  He  is  best  known  for  his  studies  in  finance 
and  his  general  economic  treatise.  Among  his 
works  are  "Die  Geld  und  Kredit  theorie  der 
Peelschen  Bankacte"  (i86a);  "System  der 
deutschen  Zettelbank-Gesetsgebung"  (1873); 
"  I.«hrbuch  der  politischen  Oekonomie"  (1872). 

WALD,  LILLIAN  D.:  Founder  and  head  of 
Henry  Street  Settlement;  bom  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  1866;  educated  in  private  schools.  New 
York  Hospital  Training  School,  special  courses 
in  Women's  Medical  College,  etc.  Established 
system  of  non-sectarian  nursing  in  conjunction 
with  social  settlements,  on  a  district  plan  which 
covers  the  whole  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx; 
originated  for  New  York  public-school  nurse 
system  under  municipal  pay  and  control;  has 
taken  active  part  in  State  and  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  work.  She  has  been  identified 
with  trade-union  movement  and  on  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Women's  Trade-Union  League 
since  its  establishment.  Miss  Wald  is  identified 
with  many  of  the  movements  for  social  and  edu- 
cational equalization:  has  been  an  occasional 
contributor  to  Charities  and  the  Commons,  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  and  the  A  merican  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing.   Address:  265  Henry  Street,  New  York  City. 


WALDSCHMIDT,  JOHANH:  Editor  of  Alko- 
holismus;  bom  1854  at  Dortmund,  Germany. 
After  completing  his  medical  studies  was  for 
some  time  assistant  physician  in  a  public 
asylum.  Devoted  several  years  to  the  compar- 
ative study  of  brain  anatomy.  Thereupon  es- 
tablished a  private  asylum  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  which  he  held  for  nine  years  the 
position  of  director.  Since  1899  has  been  mem- 
ber of  the  municipal  government  of  Charlotten- 
burg,  and  is  at  the  present  time  chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Health  Committee,  founded  in  1900 
for  the  Berlin  District  Association  against  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  the  Walfrieden 
sanitariums  near  Furstenwalde  on  the  Spree; 
Administration  Council  appointed  Dr.  Wald- 
schmidt  their  representative  with  special  charge 
of  the  inspectorate  of  the  sanitariums.  Estab- 
lished in  the  same  year  the  magazine  Der  Atko- 
holismus;  member  of  board  of  directors  of  Ger- 
man Association  Against  Abuse  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors;  member  for  German  lands  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Sanitariums  for  Cure  of  Dnuikenness. 
Author:  "Duties  Toward  Drunkards,"  "Alcohol 
and  Accidents,"  "Medical  Assistance  to  Drunk- 
ards," "The  Care  of  Drunkards  in  Prussia," 
etc.,  etc.  i4<Ufej£:  Nikolassee,  near  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

WAL£:ER,AMASA:  Political  economist;  bom 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1799.  Educated  in  public 
schools,  he  became  a  merchant  in  Boston  in 
182c,  and  gained  prominence  in  the  construction 
of  the  early  railroads,  and  also  in  the  antisla- 
very  and  temperance  reforms.  Professor  of  po- 
litical economy  in  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
1842-49;  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  in  1848,  and  of  the  Senate 
in  1849;  Secretary  of  State,  1851-C2.  In  Con- 
gress 1862-63,  and  lecturer  on  political  economy 
at  Amherst  College,  1861-66.  Died  at  North 
Brookfield  in  1875.  'Author:  "The  Science  of 
Wealth,"  and  other  works. 

WALKER,  FRANCIS  AHASA:  Political  econo- 
mist; bom  Boston,  1840,  the  son  of  Amasa 
Walker  {q.  v.).  Graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  i860,  studied  law  at  Worcester,  but  entered 
the  army  in  1861  as  sergeant-maior.  Steadily 
promoted,  he  became  brevet  brigadier-general  in 
1865.  Wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  he  was 
captured  at  Ream's  Station,  and  confined  at 
Lioby  Prison,  where  his  health  became  shattered. 
After  the  war  he  was  teacher  at  WiUiston  Sem- 
inary, 1865-68;  editor  of  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, 1868-69;  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
1869;  superintendent  of  the  ninth  United  States 
census,  1870;  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
1871-72;  professor  of  political  economy  and  his- 
tory in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1872;  superintendent  of  the  tenth  U.  S. 
census,  1880;  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  1881,  which 
position  he  held  till  his  death  in  1897.  He  is 
best  known  in  economics  as  the  main  originator 
of  the  theory  that  wages  depenS  upon  production, 
for  his  Ricardian  views  of  rent,  and  his  advocacy 
of  international  bimetalism.  He  is  considered 
•by  many,  such  as  Dr.  Ingram,  as  among  the  ablest 
of  American  economists.  Author:  "The  Wages 
Question";  "Money";  "Political  Economy": 
'^Landand  Its  Rent '^';  "The  Making  of  a  Nation"; 
"International  Bimetalism. ''uy  ■v.jvyv/x  i>- 
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WALEHIG  delegate,  the,  U  the  paid  sec- 
retary of  a  trade-union.  His  duties  usually  are  to 
pay  out  the  sick  and  out-of-work  benefits  of  the 
union ;  to  see  that  they  are  only  paid  to  those 
really  entitled  to  them;  to  visit  the  sick  mem- 
bers ;  to  care  for  the  burial  of  members  who  have 
died ;  to  try  and  secure  work  for  members  out  of 
work  (thus  often  having  an  office  and  acting  as 
an  employment  bureau) ;  to  investigate  troubles 
between  members  and  employers ;_  to  try  and 
secure  redress  from  the  employers  if  the  case  is 
found  to  need  it ;  to  report  to  the  union  if  the 
employers  will  not  grant  redress — to  advise  the 
union  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  strike;  if 
the  union  votes  to  strike,  to  give  the  signal  to  the 
members  when  to  strike  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
strike. 

It  is  this  last  duty  which  has  made  the  name  of 
the  walking  delegate  so  unpopular  with  employ- 
ers. They  see  him  ^ve  the  signal  to  strike ;  at  his 
signal  they  see  their  men  lay  down  their  work; 
the  walking  delegate  visits  the  employer  to  rep- 
resent the  men;  the  employer  not  unnaturally 
thinks  that  the  walking  delegate,  who  appears  to 
be,  and  often  is,  the  leader  of  the  union,  is  the 
person  who  has  stirred  up  the  evil,  and  that  at  his 
order  his  men  have  struck.  He  therefore  thinks 
that  his  men  are  under  the  tyranny  or  at  least  the 
influence  of  this  "paid  agitator,"  and  lays  at  his 
door  most  of  the  evil  of  the  strike. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  no  trade-union  is  a  walk- 
ing delegate  ever  allowed  to  order  a  strike.  He 
is  always  the  servant  of  the  union,  usually  poorly 
paid,  and  can  only  give  a  signal  when  the  union 
has  voted  to  strike — never  an  order.  EngUsh 
and  American  trade-unionists  are  singularly  dem- 
ocratic and  jealous  of  authority.  They  never  put 
themselves  under  a  walking  delegate. 

Employers  too  often  resent  dealing  with  their 
men  through  a  walking  delegate ;  they  say  that 
they  wish  to  deal  with  their  men  directly.  They 
forget  that  any  body  of  men  has  unquestioned 
right  to  deal  through  a  representative.  Corpora- 
tions continually  do  so.  Trade-unions  do  so  be- 
cause they  have  learned  that  an  employee  depend- 
ent upon  an  employer  cannot  face  the  employer 
as  can  a  walking  delegate  who  is  independent  of 
the  employer.  Hence  the  need  in  justice  of  em- 
ploying a  walking  delegate  to  conduct  such  ne- 
gotiations. Thomas  S.  Adams,  in  his  "Labor 
Problems"  (pp.  192-193),  strongly  dissents  from 
"the  doctrine  that  when  a  walking  delegate  or  a 
union  organizer  goes  into  a  factory  or  mine,  and 
persuades  the  employees  to  strike,  he  is  necessarily 
without  real  interest,  and  guilty  of  malicious  in- 
terference. Doubtless  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  object  of  the  walking  delegate  is  simple  black- 
mail. But  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  his 
work  is  perfectly  legitimate."  _  The  walking  del- 
egate's main  duty,  however,  is  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  out-of-work.  Strikes  come  but  rarely; 
the  sick  and  needy  are  always  present. 

Dr.  Rainsford,  of  New  York  City,  said  some 
years  ago  concerning  walking  delegates : 

I  bdieve  the  labor  leaders  in  the  United  States,  taking  them 
an  in  all,  are  ;ust  as  good  as  the  leaders  in  law  or  iinance  or 
society  or  politics.  ...  I  know  a  man  who  for  years  in  this 
country  has  occupied  one  of  the  first  positions  as  a  labor 
leader.  No  word  is  too  bad  to  be  said  about  him  by  most  of 
the  press,  and  some  of  the  colleges;  and  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
^^,  that  the  man.  with  a  large  family  of  children,  never  drew 
but  one  h^  his  s^ry  duiiag  the  whole  time  he  held  office,  and 
put  the  other  half  back  into  the  treasury  of  his  organization.  I 
know  a  man  who,  if  my  judgment  amounts  to  anything,  is  one 


toogue  and  great  poweis  of  organization,  and  a  true,  whole- 
■ouled  man,  and  altho,  alasl  he  is  outside  the  Christian 


Church,  I  venture  to  say,  a  large,  whole-souled  Christian,  too. 
That  man  is  at  the  bead  of  an  enormous  federation  in  this 
country,  and  has  never  taken  but  S>.5o  a  day,  which  is  due  to 
him  from  his  trade,  and  he  has  never  takot  even  his  Sa.so 
a  day  except  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  active  business  of 
his  federation;  and  when  he  has  not  been  engaged  in  their 
business  he  has  worked  at  his  trade  like  anybody  else.  And  I 
wiU  teQ  you  that  this  winter,  with  an  old  mother  to  support, 
that  man  walked  the  streets  in  the  cold  for  three  long  weeks  to 
get  work  (and  there  is  no  better  workman  at  his  tmde),  be- 
cause boss  after  boss  said,  "Mr.  So-and-so,  you  are  upholding 
labor-unionism,  and  we  won't  give  you  work."  That  man 
walked  for  three  weeks  before  he  could  g^et  a  job  for  (1.50  a 
day,  rather  than  give  in  and  surrender  his  principles.  I  say 
that  if  our  Lord  and  King  were  hack  on  the  earth,  I  believe 
from  my  soul  that  those  men  would  be  in  His  train. 

Of  recent  years,  it  is  true,  the  growing  powers 
of  the  unions  in  certain  trades  has  exposed  the 
walldng  delegate,  or  "business  agent'  as  he  is 
now  commonly  called,  to  certain  great  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  has  not  always  been  superior.  A 
man  who  has  the  power  or  influence  to  call  or  call 
off,  to  create  or  prevent  a  strike,  involving  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  men,  and  also  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  can,  if  he 
will,  traffic  in  that  power.  Those  that  know  the 
trade-unions  best  are  agreed  that  such  "trade- 
union  graft"  is  the  exception,  yet  that  it  does 
exist  and  in  the  great  cities  in  certain  trades  (see 
Building  "rRADEs)  is  not  uncommon.  In  cases 
it  has  assumed  colossal  size  and  has  done  wide- 
spread harm  to  capital  and  labor.  A  notorious 
case  is  that  of  Samuel  Parks  (g.  v.)  in  New  York. 
Of  this  case,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  it 
was  exceptional  and  that  it  is  an  open  question 
who  was  most  to  blame  for  his  career,  ihe  em- 
ployers or  certain  unions  who  blindly  supported 
him'because  of  his  personal  popularity  even  after 
his  conviction.  An  article  in  McClure's  Maga- 
zine for  Aagust,  1902,  entitled  "The  Labor  Boss," 
named  a  certain  construction  company  which  had 
made  use  of  Parks  in  Chicago  and  brought  him  to 
New  York  under  their  pay.  Certain  it  is,  the 
article  says,  that  strikes  on  their  buildings  were 
almost  imkaown,  while  the  buildings  of  rival 
companies  were  continually  delayed  by  strikes. 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  the  article  that  Parks 
was  brought  to  New  York  to  corrupt  the  building 
unions,  in  which  he  succeeded  only  too  well. 
Whatever  be  the  truth — and  this  article  gives 
names  and  dates — it  shows  how  intricate  are  the 
questions  involved  and  how  difficult  the  placing 
of  the  responsibility.  That  business  delegates 
have  abused  their  power  is  certain,  but  that  as  a 
class  they  are  dishonest  is  certainly  not  the  case, 
nor  shoiUd  organizations  be  blamed  indiscrimi- 
nately for  the  misdoings  of  occasional  agents.  The 
graft  in  trades-unions  is  certainly  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  less  than  in  most  great  capitalistic 
organizations. 

WALLACE,  ALFRED  RUSSEL,  D.C.L.:  Scien- 
tist and  Socialist;  bom  1823,  Usk,  Monmouth- 
shire, England;  educated  at  the  g^'ammar  school, 
Hertford.  From  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one, 
with  elder  brother,  was  learning  land  surveying 
and  architecture  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Wales;  was  for  two  years  English  and  drawing 
master  at  the  Collegiate  School,  Leicester.  Then 
spent  two  years  surveying,  etc.,  at  Neath,  Gla- 
morganshire. Went  in  1848  to  the  Amazon  on  a 
natural-history  collecting  expedition.  In  1832, 
after  shipwreck  by  fire  in  mid- Atlantic,  returned 
home  and  spent  the  next  two  years  in  writing 
the  story  of  his  findings  and  adventures.  Trav- 
eled, 1854-62,  in  Malay  Archipelago  from  Ma- 
lacca and  Borneo  to  New  Guinea,  bringing  home 
a  large  collection  of  birds,  insects,  etc.    Has  spent 
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the  many  years  since  in  profound  scientific  and 
philosophic  research,  and  in  writing  numerous 
Dooks — of  inestimable  service  to  mankind.  In 
1890  became  a  Socialist.  Dr.  Wallace's  social- 
ism is  founded  on  fundamental  ideas  of  social 
justice.  The  methods  he  proposes  are  absolute 
equality  of  opportunity"  for  every  child  bom 
into  the  world;  as  this  necessarily  implies  equal- 
ity (not  identity)  of  education,  nurture,  and  a 
thorough  equipment  for  an  industrial  life,  the 
community  must  be  the  holder  of  all  its  land  and 
capital.  The  method  of  transition  he  advocates 
is  the  resumption  of  all  land  and  capital  at  the 
deaths  of  existing  owners,  their  direct  heirs  to 
be  adequately  provided  for.  This  he  conceives 
to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  not  to  in- 
volve any  infraction  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  equity.  Author:  "Travels  on  the  Ama- 
zon and  Rio  Negro,"  "The  Malay  Archipelago," 
"Land  Nationalization,"  "The  Wonderful  Cen- 
tury," "Man's  Place  in  the  Universe,"  "Essays, 
Scientific  and  Social,"  "My  Life:  a  Record  of 
Events  and  Opinions,"  "Is  Mars  Habitable?" 
and  many  works  on  natural  history.  Address: 
Broadstone,  Wimbome,  England. 

WALLACE,  JOHir  BRUCE:  Bom  in  India  in 
1853,  his  father  being  a  missionary  there  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Educated  in  Europe  and 
at  Queen's  University,  Ireland,  he  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  1878.  In  1885,  how- 
ever, he  renounced  the  regular  ministry  to  de- 
vote himself  to  Christian  socialism,  and  in  1887 
began  to  publish  a  paper,  Brotherhood,  in  Ire- 
land. In  1 89 1  he  settled  in  London,  and  pub- 
lished Brotherhood  there.  In  1891  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Southgate  Road  Church  ("The 
Brotherhood  Church  ") ,  and  has  since  been  active 
in  various  brotherhood  movements.  Address: 
Letchworth,  Herts,  England. 

WALLAS.  GRAHAM:  Publicist,  and  member 
of  the  London  County  Council ;  born  at  Sunder- 
land, May  31,  1858.  The  son  of  a  clergyman,  he, 
after  having  attended  Shrewsbury  School  from 
1871-77,  devoted  himself  to  classical  studies  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  from  1877-81, 
and  took  second  class  in  Litterm  Humaniores ;  he 
taught  cla.ssics  from  1881-90;  became  university 
extension  lecturer,  and  has  since  lectured  to  large 
audiences.  From  1 886-1 904  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Fabian  Society;  of  the  London  School  Board 
from  1894-1904;  chairman  of  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committee,  1807-1904;  and  member  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council,  1 898-1 904.  He  has  been  lecturer  in  the 
London  School  of  Economics  since  1896,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Liberal  Club.  Wallas  is 
author  of  "Life  of  Francis  Place,"  1897;  and  of 
a  number  of  various  essays.  Address:  27  Royal 
Crescent,  W.  London. 

WALSH,  STEPHEN:  Member  British  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  Labor  Party  for  Ince,  S.  W.  Lanca- 
shire; bom  1859;  left  an  orphan;  educated  at 
Kirkdale  Industrial  Schools.  He  began  work  in 
1874  as  a  miner  at  Ashton-in-Mackerfield,  and  con- 
tinued till  i88g.  Having  become  a  trade-unionist, 
he  organized  the  branch  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Miners'  Federation.  Was  member  of  the 
Ashton  Town  Council  for  eight  years.  In  1901 
he  removed  to  Wigan  as  miners'  agent,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliamentin  1906.  Address:  8  Swinley 
Road,  Wigan,  England. 


WAR  (see  also  Militarism).     The  following 
are  estimates  of  the  cost  of  recent  wars: 


Bngland-Fmnce,  1793-1815 

Crimean  War,  1854-56 

United  States  Civil  War,  1863-65. 

Franco-German,  1870-7  x 

Russo- Turkish,  1876—77. 

United  States  Spanish  War,  1898. 

Boer  War,  1900-ox 

Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-05 .... 


Cost 


<6,3So. 
«.S>S. 
3.700, 
1.580, 

'165. 
1. 000, 
3.350, 


,000,000 
,000.000 
,000,000 
,000.000 
,000,000 
000,000 
,100,000 
,000.000 


Loss 
of  Life 


X. 900.000 
485,000 
656,000 
^90.000 
180,000 
i.oto 
90.898 
555.900 


I  The  United  States  alone. 

These  figures  are  only  the  estimates  of  the 
direct  cost.  The  indirect  cost  to  the  industrial 
and  economic  life  of  a  nation  is  often  vastly  more. 
Ancient  wars  were  probably  neither  so  costly  or 
destructive,  altho  probably  far  more  destruction 
took  place  in  ancient  times  as  a  result  of  war 
than  m  modem,  because  wars  were  so  constant. 
The  cogt  of  modem  wars  tends  to  diminish  them. 

WARD,  JOHR:  Member  British  Parliament, 
of  Labor  Party  for  Stoke-on-Trent;  born  1866. 
Worked  as  a  navvy  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
and  served  in  the  Soudan,  1885.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and 
was  arrested  in  Trafalgar  Square,  1886.  In  1889 
he  founded  the  Navvies'  Union.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic League;  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1906,  chiefly  by  the  Labor  vote.  Address:  The 
Navvies,  1 20  Elmsleigh  Road,  East  HiU,  Wands- 
worth, London,  S.  W. 

WARD,  LESTER  FRAITE:  Geologist,  botanist, 
philosopher,  but  chiefly  sociologist ;  bom  at  Joliet, 
111.,  June  18,  1841.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  Illinois  till  i860,  and  in  Towanda,  Pa., 
till  1862.  He  then  served  in  the  federal  army 
and  after  the  war  entered  Columbian  (now  George 
Washington)  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1869,  and  from  the  law  school  of 
that  institution  in  1871,  receiving  the  additional 
degrees  of  M.A.  in  1872,  and  LL.D.  in  1897.  For 
seven  years  he  worked  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, was  successively  assistant  geologist,  geolo- 
fist,  and  from  1881  to  1905  paleontologist  of  the 
Tnited  States  Geological  Survey.  During  all 
these  years  the  broader  aspects  of  evolution  ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  he  devoted  most  of  his  leisure 
time  to  sociological  studies.  In  1906  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  professorship  of  sociology  at  Brown 
University.  Author  of  numerous  papers  and 
several  works  on  botany  and  paleontology.  His 
principal  sociological  works  are :  "Djmamic  Sociol- 
ogy," 1883;  "The  Psychic  Factors  of  CiviUza- 
tion,"  189?;  "Outlines  of  Sociology,"  i898;"F\ire 
Sociology,  '  1903;  "Applied  Sociology,"  1906. 
Address:  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WARDLE,  GEORGE  JAMES :  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  Stockport;  bom 
1865  near  Burton -on-Trent;  began  work  at  eight 
years  as  half-timer  in  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  and 
as  full-timer  at  thirteen ;  in  the  meanwhile  he  at- 
tended the  Wesleyan  day-school.  At  fifteen  be 
became  clerk  on  the  Midland  Railway,  and  contin- 
ued till  1898,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  RaU' 
way  Review — the  organ  of  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Railway  Servants.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  pamphlets,  and  some  poems;  but  is 
chiefly  interested  and  instrumental  in  tbe  eluci- 
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dation  of  social  and  labor  problems.  Was  elected 
to  ParUament  in  1906.  Address:  107  Brownlow 
Road,  New  Southgate,  N.  London,  England. 

WARHER,  JOHN  DE  WITT:  Free -trade 
■writer;  bom  1851,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. ;  gradu- 
ated in  187a,  Ph.B.,  from  Cornell  University,  and 
in  1876,  LL.B.,  from  the  Albany  Law  School.  In 
1871  was  editor  of  Ithaca  Daily  Leader;  from 
1871-74  professor  of  Latin  and  German  at  Ithaca 
Academy;  and  from  1875-76  taught  the  same 
branches  at  the  Albany  Boys'  Acaudemy.  Rep- 
resented New  York  City  in  the  Fifty-Second 
and  Fifty-Third  Congresses.  Member  of  Fine 
Arts  Federation,  National  Sculpture  Society,  and 
of  the  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters;  presi- 
dent, 1 90 1-3,  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  member  of  Bar  Associations  of  the 
city  and  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  United 
States;  trustee  of  Cornell  University.  Author  of 
numerous  articles  on  comparative  mythology, 
free  trade,  income  tax,  comage  and  currency, 
single  tax,  municipal  operation,  civic  art,  law 
reform,  etc.,  etc.  Address:  60  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City. 

WARNOTTE,  DAIOEL:  Librarian  of  Labor 
Department,  Brussels;  bom  1871  at  Brussels; 
studied  law  and  political  science  in  the  University 
of  Brussels;  made  doctor  of  laws,  1893.  In  1897 
was  appointed  to  the  post  he  now  occupies  as 
librarian  {Office  du  travail).  Contributes  to 
Revue  de  droit  International  et  de  Legislation 
Comparie;  and  Kritische  Blatter  fur  dieGesammten 
Socialwissenschaften,  etc.  M.  Wamotte's  views  in 
political  economy  are  for  the  lareest  exposition  of 
individual  activities  under  an  efficient  State  con- 
trol. Author:  "La  Question  douani^re  en  Ang- 
leterre";  collaborating  with  Dr.  Poels.  "Legisla- 
tion Compart  des  Accidents  du  travail  au  point 
de  vue  Medicate  " ;  collaborating  with  M.  H.  Ma- 
raut,  "La  loi  sur  le  repos  du  Dimanche."  Ad- 
dress: Rue  Lambermont  2,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

WARREN,  JOSIAH:  Philo  ophical  anarchist; 
bom  near  Boston,  1799.  When  Robert  Owen 
founded  the  community  of  New  Harmony  (</.  v.) 
Warren  became  interested  and  joined  it.  Its 
failure  set  him  to  thinking,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  community  the  individual 
had  been  made  too  little  of:  that  the  need  was 
not  more  socialism,  but  more  individualization; 
secondly,  that  cost  was  the  true  basis  of  price. 
(See  Value.) 

Warren  determined  to  test  the  cost  theory,  and, 
about  1827,  he  started  a  store  in  Cincinnati,  which 
he  conducted  for  two  years,  doing  business  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000.  See  Warren's  "Practical 
Details  of  Equitable  Commerce"  (now  out  of 
print).  Business  was  not  centralized  as  now, 
and  the  retailer  realized  large  profits.  Warren 
marked  his  goods  with  the  cost  and  added  7  per 
cent  for  rent,  fuel,  etc.,  exclusive  of  the  labor  of 
himself  and  the  employees.  This  7  per  cent  was 
carefully  computed,  and  was  invariable,  but  it 
allowed  no  profit.  A  clock  was  kept  in  the 
store,  and  every  customer  was  timed  and  charged 
so  much  an  hour  for  the  time  of  the  salesman. 
The  charge  for  time  was  reduced  with  the  increase 
of  business.  Finally,  Warren  issued  his  own 
money  in  the  shape  of  labor  notes,  which  he  ex- 
changed for  the  labor  notes  of  his  customers. 
His  notes  became  a  popular  circulating  medium. 

The  experiment  satisfied  him,  and  be  closed 


his  store,  and  later  published  his  principal  work, 
"Tme  Civilization"  (1846). 

Warren  next  went  to  Ohio  and  started  a  com-  • 
munity  based  on  his  ideas.  He  converted  Ste- 
phen Pearl  Andrews  {q.  v.).  Later  he  founded 
Modem  Times,  a  community  on  Long  Island,  but 
neither  community  prospered.  He  then  lived  a 
sort  of  hermit  life,  partly  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  and 
died  at  Charlestown  in  1874.  He  is  considered 
by  the  philosophical  anarchists,  with  Proudhon, 
the  founder  of  their  system  of  thought.  (See 
Anarchism.) 

WARWICK,  FRANCES  EVELYN,  COUNTESS 

OP:  Socialist;  bom  1861.  The  countess  is  a 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and 
tho  a  prominent  personage  and  leader  in  society, 
she  is  both  sympathetically  and  practically  iden- 
tified with  many  of  the  larger  public  movements 
of  the  time.  She  is  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Guard- 
ians, and  both  at  Warwick  Castle  and  at  Easton 
Lodge  has  established  a  complete  system  for  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  and  the  welfare  of  those  in 
need.  Foundress  of  a  college  at  Studley  Castle, 
Warwickshire,  for  training  the  daughters  of 
professional  men  in  horticulture,  dairy,  bee, 
and  poultry  keeping.  She  has  also  established  on 
the  Essex  estate  a  science  and  technical  school 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  districts  of  Essex; 
and  at  Warwick,  a  home  for  crippled  children  who 
are  admitted  free  and  for  an  unlimited  length  of 
stay.  President  of  Essex  Needlework  Guild,  and 
of  many  other  societies.  Author:  "Warwick 
Castle  and  its  Earls."  Address:  Warwick  Castle, 
V/arwickshire,  England. 

WASHINGTON,     BOOKER     TALIAFERRO: 

Principal  of  T^iskegee  Institute;  bom  near  Hale's 
Ford,  Va.,  "about  1857  or  1858";  graduated 
from  Hampton  Institute,  1875;  A.M.,  Harvard  in 
1896;  LL.D.,  Dartmouth  College  in  1901.  His 
most  important  work  was  the  founding,  on  July  4, 
1 88 1,  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute for  the  Training  of  Colored  Yovmg  Men  and 
Women,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  the  fame  of  which  is 
everywhere.  Established  in  1893  the  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  giving  infor- 
mation concerning  the  actual  condition  of  the 
masses  of  Negro  people  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Black  Belt  of  the  South;  in  ipoo,  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  the  enterprises  of  Negroes  along  busi- 
ness and  industrial  lines,  he  organized  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Business  League.  Author  of  "The 
Future  of  the  American  Negro";  "Sowing  and 
Reaping";  "Up  from  Slavery";  "Story  of  My 
Life  and  Work'';  "Character  Building";  "Work- 
ing with  the  Hands" ;  "Tuskegee  and  its  People  " ; 
and  many  articles  in  magazines  and  elsewhere. 
Address:  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WASHINGTONIAN  MOVEBIENT:  This  cele- 
brated moral-suasion  crusade  had  its  origin  in  the 
reformation  of  a  Baltimore  drinking  club  of  six 
men — W.  K.  Mitchell,  a  tailor;  J.  F.  IIoss,  a  car- 
penter; David  Anderson  and  George  Steers, 
blacksmiths;  James  McCurley,  a  coachmaker,  and 
Archibald  Campbell,  a  silversmith.  They  were 
induced  to  change  their  habits  by  the  address  of  a 
temperance  lecturer,  and  signed  the  following 
pledge  (April  6,  1840) :  "We,  whose  names  are  an- 
nexed, desirous  of  forming  a  society  for  our  mu- 
tual benefit,  and  to  guard  against  a  practise — a 
pernicious  practise — which  is  injurious  to  our 
health,  standing,  and  families,  do  pledge  our- 
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selves,  as  gentlemen,  that  we  will  not  drink  any 
spirits  or  malt  liquors,  wine,  or  cider." 

They  took  the  name  of  "The  Washington  Tem- 
perance Society,"  and  were  familiarly  known  as 

Washing^nians."  By  the  end  of  1840  this 
Baltimore  organization  had  700  members;  and 
imder  the  leadership  of  John  H.  W.  Hawkins,  the 
most  prominent  Washingtonian  agitator,  the 
crusade  spread  to  other  cities  and  states.  Its 
force  was  spent  by  1843,  but  the  energy  developed 
by  it  was  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral temperance  cause. 

WATER-WORKS:  Establishments  for  proctu-- 
ing  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  to  cities  and 
towns.  (For  municipalization  of  water-works, 
see  article  Public  Ownership^ 

The  first  water- works  in  the  United  States  were 
built  at  Boston,  in  1652,  by  the  Water- Works 
Company;  the  second  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1761. 
By  1800  the  number  had  increased  to  sixteen,  of 
which  only  the  one  at  Winchester,  Va.,  was 
owned  by  the  municipality.  By  1825  there  were 
thirty-two  plants,  aO  but  five  being  owned  by 
private  companies  or  individuals.  A  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  municii>alization  of  water-works 
took  place  between  1815-55,  the  percentage 
changing  from  15.6  to  45.3.  For  ten  years  there 
seemed  to  be  a  standstill,  then  the  number  of 
works  grew  rapidly,  from  162  in  1865  to  422  in 
1875;  of  the  latter  number  53.8  per  cent  were 
municipal.  From  1875-90  the  number  of  works 
rose  from  422  to  1,878,  of  which  only  42.9  per 
cent  were  municipal.  By  1896  the  total  number 
had  increased  to  3 , 1 96,  of  which  53.2  per  cent  were 
municipal.  This  percentage  shows  a  ziezag  line. 
But  on  the  whole  public  ownership  of  the  water- 
works has  greatly  increased,  since  205  plants 
weie  changed  from  private  to  municipsu  during 
the  century,  while  only  twenty  changed  from 
public  to  private. 

In  1905  there  were,  including  the  large  cities, 
nearly  60  per  cent  municipally  owned  water- 
works in  the  U.  S.  "The  Municipal  Year  Book" 
for  1902  had  reports  from  1,475  P'*'***'  divided  as 
follows:  776  municipal;  661  private;  33  both  mu- 
nicipal and  private;  14  joint;  3  did  not  reply;  and 
47  omitted  this  item  in  their  report. 

Of  the  thirteen  largest  cities  in  tiie  U.  S.,  all 
but  one,  San  Francisco,  own  their  water-works; 
and  of  the  thirty-eight  cities  with  a  population  of 
100,000  in  1900,  all  but  eight  own  them:  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Omaha,  Indianapolis, 
St.  Joseph,  Scranton,  Paterson,  and  New  Haven; 
two  of  these — New  Orleans  and  Omaha — are 
favorable  to  the  change. 

The  reasons  for  the  changes  from  private  to 
public  are  the  following:  (1)  Private  ownership 
was  found  to  be  profitable  to  individuals  rather 
than  wholesome  to  the  cities.  (2)  During  the 
years  when  municipal  ownership  went  backward 
m  the  U.  S.  (from  1875-90},  promoters  had  dis- 
covered the  value  of  franchises,  and  they  secured 
them  from  the  ignorant  city  fathers  for  almost 
nothing;  investors  built  the  plants,  and  the  pri- 
vate owners  sold  out  to  the  city  at  high  figires 
— thus  making  a  profit  either  way.  (3)  With 
a  higher  education  and  a  somewhat  higher 
honesty  in  civic  matters,  people  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  as 
water-supply — on  which  the  health  of  a  city  pri- 
marily depends — should  not  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  private  individuals,  since  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  it  a  matter  of  profit  was  always 


lurking  in  the  background.  Cities  b^aa,  there- 
fore, to  supply  and  control  their  own  water — witti 
satisfactory  results  on  the  whole.  (4)  Many  advi». 
cates  of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
saw  an  opportunity  here  to  illustrate  that  the  pub- 
lic could  own  and  operate  these  utilities  efficiently: 
they  used,  consequently,  all  legitimate  "yang  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  ownership.  (5)  The  ex- 
perience of  most  cities  with  municipal  ownership 
encouraged  others  to  follow  their  example. 

The  fact  that  water-works  are  almost  the  only 
example  of  municipal  ownership  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
that  the  experiment  has,  wira  few  exceptions, 
been  successful,  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  im- 
proved honesty  in  public  affairs. 

The  average  rates  charged  private  oonsumers 
by  430  companies,'  as  shown  by  the  "Manual  of 
American  Water- Works  "  for  1880-90,  were  43 
per  cent  higher  than  those  charged  by  318  cities 
for  the  same  service.  Many  of  these  water-works 
are  very  profitable. 

For  New  York  City,  Mayor  Strongs,  in  his 
message  concerning  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  (1897),  makes  the  following  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  Water- Register: 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city 
the  revenue  collected  last  year  from  water  rents 
was  more  than  enough  to  reimburse  the  city  for 
the  entire  outlay  of  the  Department  of  Pubhc 
Works,  which  is  taken  from  taxation.  To  ex- 
press it  in  another  way,  our  water  rents  paid  for 
road  pavements,  street  lighting,  care  of  and  re- 
pairs to  the  entire  water  system,  care  of  and  re- 
pairs to  public  buildings,  salaries,  wages,  and  all 
other  administrative  expenses." 

The  report  of  the  Water  Department  of  Chicago 
for  1897  shows  that  the  receipts  were  $3,226,000 
and  the  operating  expenses  $285,000,  leaving  net 
earnings  of  $2,941,000.  The  investment  in  ^e 
Chicago  Water-Works,  according  to  the  New- 
York  Sun,  was  $28,000,000,  so  that,  besides  in- 
terest on  bonds  for  tUs  amount,  the  net  profits 
are  $1,500,000.  The  public  also  receives  free 
water  in  its  parks,  streets,  and  public  buildings. 
(For  water-works  in  Europe,  see  articles  Berlin; 
Birmingham;  Glasgow;  London;  Paris.) 

Rbfubhcbs:  H.  N.  Baker,  Tht  Maimal  of  Amtrican  Waiir- 
v/orki,  1807:  FolwelL  WattrSup^  Eitfimtrint,  1900;  Tar- 
naora  and  Russell,  PMie  Waifr  Sttpfhts,  190 1. 

WATSON,  HON.  JOHN  CHRISnAN:  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Bland,  New  South  Wales ;  leader 
of  Federal  Parliamentaiy  Labor  Party  and  some 
time  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Bom  Valparaiso,  April  9, 1867;  became  a  printer. 
Member  of  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales, 
1894-1901.  He  first  came  into  prominence  as  a 
labor  leader  when  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Labor  Conference,  which  framed 
the  famous  pledge  and  formed  the  solidarity  of 
the  Labor  Party.  President  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Council  of  Sydney,  1893-94.  and  president 
of  the  Australian  Labor  Federation,  1895;  has 
been  leader  of  the  Federal  Labor  Party  since 
1 90 1,  and  Prime  Minister  and  treasurer  of  tfie 
Commonwealth,  April  to  Aug.,  1904.  Addnss: 
Parliament  House,  Melbourne. 

WATSON,  THOMAS  E.:  Ex-Poptilist  Con- 
gressman; bom  at  Columbia,  Ga.,  i8$6;  stadied 
two  years  at  Mercer  College,  taught  school,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875 ;  be  practiaed  law 
in  Thomson,  Ga. ;  was  a  member  of  the  fegislature, 
1882-83 ;  member  of  Congress,  1891-93 ;  and  le- 
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sumed  practise  of  law  in  1895.  As  a  member  of 
Congress  he  secured  on  Feb.  17,  1893,  the  passage 
of  the  first  resolution  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
appropriation  of  money  toward  free  rural  delivery 
of  the  mails.  The  Populists  nominated  him  vice- 
presidential  candidate  in  1896;  the  People's  Party 
presidential  candidate  in  1004.  He  had  been 
enj^aged  in  newspaper  work  several  times  as 
editor  and  owner;  and  so  he  began  the  publication 
of  Tom  Watson's  Magasine  in  New  York,  1905, 
from  which  he  withdrew  in  order  to  establish  the 
Jeffersonian  MagoMtne  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is 
author  of  "The  Story  of  France,"  1898;  "Life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,""  1900;  "Life  of  Napoleon," 
1902;  "iiethany,  a  Study  and  Stoiv  of  the  Old 
South,"  1904.    Address:  Thomson,  Ga. 

WAXWBUBR,  tfmLB:  Director  of  Solvay 
Sociolo^cal  Institute,  Brussels;  bom  in  the  late 
sixties  in  Belgium:  educated  at  University  of 
Ghent ;  devoted  himsetf  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
economical  and  social  subjects.  In  1893  came  to 
study  industrial  and  labor  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Returning  to  Belgium,  was  given  charge 
of  newl^  created  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry in  the  city  of  Ghent.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  completed  the  census  of 
Belgian  industries,  which  was  begun  in  1896. 
Since  1897  professor  of  the  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ence at  tne  University  of  Brussels,  he  lectures 
on  political  economy,  sociology,  and  statistics. 
In  1895  was  sent  by  the  Belgian  Government  to 
study  the  Sunday-rest  problem  in  Switzerland ;  he 
obtamed  in  1807  first  award  for  the  international 
prize  founded  by  the  Mus^  Social  of  Paris.  In 
1 90 1  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Solvay 
Sodolc^cal  Institute  at  Brussels.  Author: 
"AineTM»n  High  Wages";  "Profit-Sharing"; 
"Outlines  of  Sociology."  Address:  Sociological 
Institute,  Pare  Leopold,  Belgium. 

WATLAIID,  FRAITCIS:  Former  president  of 
Brown  University;  economist;  bom  New  York, 
1796;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  18 13. 
Studied  medicine,  but  later  entered  the  Baptist 
ministry.  Tutor  at  Union  College,  1817-21; 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston, 
1821-26;  president  of  Brown  University,  1827. 
He  died  in  1865.  His  sociological  writings  are: 
"Elements  of  Moral  Science "(1835);  "Elements 
of  Political  Economy"  (1837). 

WATLAHB,  JUUUS  A. :  Publisher  of  The  Ap- 
peal to  Reason;  bom  Versailles,  Ind.,  1854;  at- 
tended the  village  school  for  about  one  year; 
learned  the  trade  of  printing  in  the  village  office ; 
then  bought  the  local  newspaper  and  published 
it  for  a  period  of  five  years;  moved  toHarrison- 
ville,  Mo.,  where  for  two  years  he  published  the 
Cass  News;  moved  to  Pueblo,  Col.,  engaging  in 
the  business  of  printing,  publishing,  and  real 
estate.  In  1890  was  converted  to  socialism; 
moved  to  Greensburg,  Ind.,  and  there  in  1893 
started  The  Coming  Nation;  1894  removed  the 
plant  to  Ruskin,  Tenn.,  and  commenced  a  col- 
ony. After  a  year's  residence  left  both  paper 
and  colony  to  establish  at  Kansas  City  The  Ap- 
peal to  Reason.  In  1806  the  Appeal  was  moved 
to  Girard,  Kan.,  where  it  has  since  been  published 
under  the  direction  of  its  founder.  Mr.  Way- 
land  believes  in  the  common  ownership  of  all 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution,  demo- 
cratically managed.     Address:  Girard,  Kan. 


WEALTH:  We  consider  this  subject  under 
four  heads:  I.  Definitions;  II.  Statistics  of 
Wealth;  III.  The  Concentration  of  Wealth;  IV. 
Is  the  Concentration  of  Wealth  Increas|j 
Decreasing?  "^  - 

I.  Definitions 


Wealth  is  usually  defined  in  econi 
as    "useful   or  "agreeable   thin^   whici 
exchangeable  v^ue"   ^ill).     Of  this 
Mill  says   ("Political  Economy,"   "Pi 
Remarks"}: 

Things  for  which  notbina  could  be  obtained  in  excliange. 
however  useful  or  necessary  they  may  be,  are  not  wealth  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  tised  in  political  economy.  Air, 
for  example,  tho  the  most  absolute  of  necessaries,  bears  no 
price  in  the  market,  because  it  can  be  obtained  gntuitouxly; 
to  acctunulate  a  stock  of  it  would  yield  no  profit  or  advantage 
to  any  one;  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribution  are 
the  subject  of  a  very  different  study  from  political  economy. 
But  tho  air  is  not  wealth,  mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtain- 
ing it  gratis,  sinte  the  time  and  labor  whjch  would  otherwise 
be  required  for  supplying  the  most  pressing  of  all  wants  can 
be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  cir- 
cumstances in  which  air  would  be  a  part  of  wealth. 

/^Senioi's  definition  of  wealth,  quoted  by  Jevons 
("Theory  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  175),  is  the 
same,  that  wealth  consists  of  "those  things  and 
those  things  only  which  are  transferable,  are 
limited  in  supply,  and  are  directly  or  indirectly 
productive  of  pleasure  or  preventive  of  pain." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  reform  writers  iden- 
tifjr  wealth  with  well-being  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  impossible  to  divorce  immaterial  factors 
from  material  factors,  and  still  be  true  to  tiie 
facts  of  life.  John  Ruskin,  e.  g.,  argues  that  no 
article  is  useful  except  to  those  who  can  use  it. 
Hence  he  says: 

Wealth,  therefore,  is  "the  possession  of  the  valuable  by 
the  valiant";  and  in  considering  it  as  a  power  existing  in  a 
nation,  the  two  elements,  the  value  of  the  thing  and  the  valor 
of  its  poeaessor,  must  be  estimated  together.  Whence  it 
appears  that  many  of  the  persons  commonly  considered 
wealthy  axe  in  reality  no  more  wealthy  than  the  locks  of  their 
own  strong  boxes  are,  they  being  inherently  and  eternally  in- 
capable of  wealth,  and  op««ting  tor  the  nation,  in  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view,  either  as  pools  of  dead  water  and  eddies 
in  a  stream  (which,  so  long  as  the  stream  fiows,  are  uselMS, 
or  serve  only  to  drown  people,  but  may  become  of  importance 
in  a  state  of  stagnation,  should  the  stream  dry);  or  else  as  dams 
in  a  river,  of  which  the  ultimate  service  depends  not  on  the 
dam,  but  the  miller;  or  else  as  mere  accidental  stays  and  im- 
pediments, acting  not  as  wealth,  but  (for  we  ought  to  have  a 
corresponding  term)  as  "illth,"  causing  various  devastation 
and  trouble  around  them  in  all  directions:  or  lastly,  act  not  at 
all,  but  are  merely  animated  conditions  of  delay  (no  use  being 
possible  of  anything  they  have  until  they  are  dead),  in  which 
last  condition  they  are  nevertheless  often  useful  as  delays  and 
"  impedimenta,"  if  a  nation  is  apt  to  move  too  fast. 

Some  writers  on  reform  distinguish  between 
riches  and  wealth.  Says  G.  Bernard  Shaw  in 
the  "Fabian  Essays": 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  during  this  grotesquely  hideous 
march  of  civilization  from  bad  to  worse,  wealth  is  mcreasing 
side  by  side  with  misery.  Such  a  thing  is  eternally  impossible; 
wealth  is  steadily  decreasing  with  the  spread  of  poverty. 
But  riches  are  increasing,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
total  of  the  exchange  values  produced  in  the  country  annually 
is  mounting  periiaps  by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  the  accumu- 
lation of  riches,  and  consequently  of  an  excessive  purchasing 
power,  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  soon  satiates  that  class  with 
socially  useful  wealth,  and  sets  them  offering  a  price  for 
lu.xuries.  The  moment  a  price  is  to  be  had  for  a  luxury,  it 
acquires  exchange  value,  and  labor  is  employed  to  produce  it. 
A  New  York  lady,  for  instance,  having  a  nature  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  orders  an  elegant  rosewood  and  silver  coffin, 
upholstered  in  fAnk  satin,  for  her  dead  dog.  It  is  made;  and 
meanwhile  a  live  child  is  prowling  barefooted  and  hunger- 
stunted  in  a  frozen  gutter  outside.  The  exchange-value  of 
the  coffin  is  counted  as  part  of  the  national  wealth;  but  a 
nation  which  cannot  afford  food  and  clothing  for  its  children 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  as  wealthy  because  it  has  provided 
a  pretty  coffin  for  a  dead  dog. 
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A. 


II.  Statistics 
The  United  States 
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For  the  progress  and  per-capita  wealth  of  the 
U.  S.  at  vanous  dates,  see  article  Progrbss.  Says 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  ("Social  Progress,"  1904): 

Mr.  Mulhall  wrote  in  X&95:  "The  merch&ndiBe  transported 
by  rail  in  the  U.  S.  is  shown  by  official  returns  to  be  dout^ 
the  amount  of  land-carriage  (at  least  by  railway)  of  &U  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  collectively.'  What  a  comment 
on  our  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  that  the  70,000.000 
people  of  the  United  States  transport  by  rail  twice  as  much 
merchandise  as  the  remaining  1,400,000,000  of  mankind! 
In  1895  we  had.8oa,ooo  miles  of  telegraph  wire — enough  to 
encircle  the  earth  thirty-two  times,  or  to  cross  the  continent 
267  times. 

The  energy  or  working  power  of  the  nation,  including  hand. 
horse,  and  steam  p>ower,  was  equal,  in  1895,  to  129.306,000.000 
foot-tons  daily;  that  is,  it  was  equal  to  lifting  that  number 
of  tons  one  loot  every  day.  Our  working  power  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  coid> 
bined. 

With  this  power  directed  chiefly  to  the  creation  of  wealth, 
it  is  not  strange  that  we  are  growing  rich  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  people.  Our  wealth  in  1&90  was  less  than  $3,000.* 
000.000.  In  twenty  years  it  had  doubled,  and  in  forty  yean 
it  had  increased  eightfold.  During  the  thirty  years  following, 
from  i860  to  tSpo,  we  created  and  accumulated  $49.000.000,- 
000 — $1,000,000,000  more  than  the  entire  wealth  of  Great 
Britain;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  population, 
our  wealth  per  capita  doubled  during  this  interval. 

The  wealth  of  the  Old  World  is  the  accumulation  of  many 
centuries,  but  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  ours  has  been  crcatc<i 
and  accumulated  since  1640;  and  we  are  now  increasing  it 
at  the  rate  of  $8,000,000  a  day. 

From  the  labor  standpoint,  labor  receives  but  a 
small  proportion  of  this  wealth.  The  following  is 
an  estimate  made  from  census  returns  by  the  '  'In- 
ternational Institute  of  Social  Service  "  (Socialist) : 

The  total  value  of  production  in  1900,  $24,500,000,000:  the 
total  value  of  labor  power  used  in  production.  $5,815,000,000; 
therefore  the  share  of  productive  labor  in  its  product  as  it 
appeared  in  the  census  year  1900  was  33.74  per  cent,  or 
less  than  one  quarter.     As  shown,  by  industries: 

I.  The  total  value  of  the  various  products  of  a^rriculture, 
the  forests,  the  mines,  the  quarries,  the  fisheries.  manu£u:ture 
and  the  hand  trades,  including  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion, was  $34,  R 00, 000 .000. 

3.  The  number  of  wage-workers  (men.  women,  and  children 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age)  reported  in  the  census  as 
emplo)red  in  the  above-named  industries,  also  of  those  exi- 
gaged  in  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  the  products, 
and  including  all  the  necessary  labor  of  accountants,  clerks, 
salesmen,  saleswomen,  etc.,  was  15,134.000.  Their  total 
earnings  were  $4,129,000,000. 

3.  The  number  of  farmers,  farm  tenants,  small  manu* 
facturers.  artizans,  shopkeepers,  and  others  actoally  per- 
forming productive  work  was  5.110,000.  The  value  of  then- 
labor  power,  liberally  estimated  at  rates  notably  higher  than 
the  average  of  men's  wages  for  the  same  class  of  work,  was 
$1,626,000,000;  all  above  this  value  beii^  obviously  "rarphis- 
value."  or  pro5t,  which  they  ^t,  not  as  workers,  but  as 
owners  of  capital  in  the  forms  required  by  their  respective 
occupations. 

Therefore,  to  productive  labor  went  33.74  per  cent  of  its 
product,  and  to  exploiters  of  productive  labor.  76.26  per 
cent  of  Its  product. 

B.  Great  Britain 

The  following  statistics  are  a  portion  of  a 
Fabian  Tract  on  "Wealth"  (No.  5,  tenth  edition, 
Jime,  1906): 

The  annual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  esti- 

tnated  by  the  following  authorities: 

Sir  Louis  Mallet,  K.C.S.I.  (India  Ofhce).  1883- 
1884,  "National  Income  and  Taxation" 
(Cobden  Club),  p.  3^ jCi, 389.000,000 

Prof.   Leone  Levi  (Kmg's  College,  London), 

TimtSt  Jan.  13,  1885 1.974.000.000 

Prof.  A.  Marshall  (Cambridge  University), 
"  Report  of  Industrial  Remuneration  Con- 
ference," p.  194  (Jan.,  1885),  upward  of . . .  .     1.125.000.000 

Mr.  Mulhall  (1892),  "Dictionary  of  Statistics." 

p.  330.  income  for  1889 1.285.000.000 

Sir  R.  Giffen.  "The  Wealth  of  the  Empire." 
Journal  of  Royal  Statistical  Society,  voL 
Ixvi.,  part  iii..  1003 z. 750.000.000 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley.  M.A,  (appointed  teacher  of 
statistics.  University  of  London),  Economic 
Journal.  Seut.,  1004:  income  for  1^3   t.Soo.ooo.ooo 

Mr.  L,  G.  Chiozza  Money,  M.  P..  "Riches  and 

Poverty";  income  for  1904 ■  -     1,710,000.000 
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The  gross  mwewmenta  to  income  tax  have  risen  (1881-81 
to  190X— a)  by  jCa65^43,486  (InJand  Revenue  Report,  x8o7- 
1898. C. — 4. 474  ana Gd. — 1,717).  AUowinsforaconespondIng 
rise  in  the  incomes  not  assesaed  and  in  the  wages  of  manual 
labor,  we  may  estimate  the  income  for  190  i-a  at  not  less 
than  j£x, 800, 000.000.  The  population  in  190 1  being  nearly 
41.500,000  (Cd. — 1,717),  the  average  annual  income  is  about 
£iji  per  head,  or  ;Ci74  per  adult  man.>  In  1840  it  was 
about  ;Caoi  and  in  1S60  £i6l  per  head  (Mr.  Mulhall, 
"Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  p.  345). 

The  total  profits  from  the  ownership  of  lands,  houses, 
tithes,  etc.,  as  assessed  for  income  tax  in  190  i-a,  was  £23B,~ 
951.937:  the  rents  of  mines,  quarries.  Iron-works,  gas-works, 
water-works,  canals,  fishings,  shootixigs,  markets,  tolls,  etc., 
amounted  to  jC4o,988.<7i  ("Inland  Revenue  Report,' 
1902-3,  Cd. — -1,717).  Many  of  these  are  notoriously  far 
from  being  fully  assessed.  The  total  "rent"  ^  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must  therefore  amount  to  at  least  ;£? 90,000 ,000. 
or  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  total  produce. 

The  profits  of  public  companies,  foreign  investments,  rail- 
ways, etc.,  assessed  to  income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1901-3  amounted  to  ;C36o,274,74a.  The  interest  payable 
from  British  public  funds  (rates  and  taxes)  was,  in  addition, 
]£3a,757,iio,  and  from  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, ;£38,i36,796  ("Inland  Revenue  Report,'  1901-1, 
Cd.— 1,717). 

We  have,  however,  to  add  the  interest  on  capital  employed 
in  private  undertakings  of  manufacture  or  trade.  'This  is 
included  with  "wages  of  superintendence,"  in  business  profit, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  the  income-tax  returns  and  in  orainary- 
speech.  Sir  R.  Giffen  estimated  it,  in  1884,  apart  from  any 
earnings  of  personal  service,  at  ;C89,ooo,ooo  ("Essays  in 
Finance,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  403).  Allowing  for  the  increase  since 
then,  the  total  amount  of  interest  cannot  therefore  be  less 
than  ;£36o,ooo,ooo. 

Adding  hereto  the  rent  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
we  have  a  total  of  jC650,ooa,oao  for  rent  and  interest  to- 
gether. 

But  those  who  enjoy  the  vast  unearned  income  just  men- 
tioned cannot  all  be  accurately  described  as  the  "idle  rich," 
tho  they  would  forego  none  of  it  by  refusing  to  work.  If 
they  are  disposed  to  increase  it  by  leading  active  lives,  they 
can  do  so;  and  most  of  them  adopt  this  course  to  some  ex- 
tent, especially  those  whose  share  is  insufficient  for  their 
desires. 

The  numbers  and  total  income  of  this  large  class  cannot  be 

exactly  ascertained.     It  includes  workers  ot  all  grades,  from 

the   exceptionally  skilled    artisan  to  the   Prime    Minister, 

and  from  the  city  clerk  to  the  President  of 

the  Royal  Academy. 

Siylgioil  ^^  ^  convenient  for  statistical  purposes  to 

-  Hfj^th     ^^'^^u*!^  i"  *t  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 

Ci  WVUuL    "manual-labor  class."     If  we  take  the  "rent 

of  ability"  to  have  increased  in  the  same 

proportion  as  the  assessments  to  income  tax 

this  prosperous  body  may  be  estimated  to  receive  for  its  work 

as  profits  and  salaries  alwut  ^460,000,000  annually. 

'The  total  amount  of  rent,  interest,  profits,  and  salaries  was 
estimated  some  years  ago  as  follows; 

Prof.  Leone  Levi,  Timts,  Jan.  13,  i88s j£7S3.ooo,ooo 

Prof.   Alfred   Marshall,   ''^Report  of  Industrial 

Remuneration  Conference^  p.  104  (i88f)... .  675,000,000 
Sir  R.  GifFen,  "Essays  in  Finance,  '  vol.  u.,  p. 

467  (1886) 730,000,000 

Mr.  Mtilhall,  "Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  p.  346..  818,000,000 
Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley,  Statuiical  Society's  Journal, 

vol.  Iviii.,  part  2,  p.  384  (1891) 913.000,000 

Since  these  estimates  wen  made  the  wealth  of  the  country 
has  grown  greatly,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  gross 
assessments  to  income  tax,  we  estimate  that  the  total  drawn 
by  the  legal  disposers  of  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
"three  rents"  (of  land,  capital,  and  ability)  amounts  at 
present  to  about  £1,110,000,000  yearly,  or  just  under  two 
thirds  of  the  total  produce. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  was  at  the  same  time  estimated 
by  the  statisticians: 

Prof.  Leone  Levi  (as  above) ^£53 1,000,000 

Prof.  A.  Marshall  (as  above) 500,000,000^ 

Mr.  Mulhall,  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  p.  ^30.    467,000,000 
Sir  R.  Giffen,  "Essays  m  Finance."  vol.  li.,  p. 

467 550,000,000 

Mr.  J.  S.  Jfeans,  Slatistical  Sociity's  JourmU, 

vol.  xlvii.,  p.  63 1 600,000,000 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  (as  above) 699,000,000 

>In  1843  the  total  was  (for  Great  Britain  only)  £95,384,- 
497;  in  1855  ^for  the  United  Kingdom)  £134.871,885. 

^  These  estimates,  which  are  based  on  average  rates  of 
wages,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  workers,  assume,  how- 
ever,  reasonable  regularity  of  employment,  and  take  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  total  amount  of  nominal 
wagea  is  reclaimed  from  the  workers  in  the  shape  of  rent. 
Much  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  to  obtain  their  real  net 
remuneration. 


Allowing  for  the  increase  since  these  estimates  were  made 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  manual-labor  class  receives  for 
all  its  millions  of  workers  only  some  £690,000,000. 

Rent £390,000,000 

Interest 360,000,000 

Profits  and  salaries 460.000,000 

Total  (that  is,  the  income  of  the  legal  proprie- 

tors  of  the  three  natural  monopolies  of  land, 

capital,  and  ability) 1,110,000,000^ 

Income  of  manual- labor  class 690,000,000 

Total  produce £1,800,000,000 

C.   Other  Countries 

COHPARATIVB    WbALTH    OP  COUNTRIES 

Estimated  by  Mulhall,  in  1896,  in  millions  of  dollars 


COUNTRIBS 


Austria 

Belgium 

Danubian  states 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway  and  Swe- 
den  

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Europe 

United  States 

Canada 

Australia 


Farms 


8,985 

1.770 

3,540 

15.46s 

13,540 

545 

I.47S 

6.995 

a,66o 
Sao 
13.550 
6.060 
860 
10,385 

84.650 

30,710 

1,555 

1.960 


Rail- 
ways 


1.855 

375 

180 

3.3  IS 

3.775 

30 

330 

930 

370 

IIS 

I.74S 

540 

330 
4.9'5 


17.495 

11.330 

930 

695 


Bufld 


3.595 

875 

680 

io,79S 

8.775 
155 
890 

S.SIS 

I.ios 

385 

5.095 

1,400 

455 

13,460 


Mer- 
chan- 
dise 


1.83s 
590 
415 

3.00s 

3.385 

75 

530 

1.115 

160 

».S7S 

740 

»45 

4.035 


49.170  19,370 

32,330     7.815 

735        515 

870        440 

I 


Sun- 
dries 


6,290 

1,330 

1,315 

15.870 

13.785 

305 

1.385 

4.355 

1,860 

575 

9,160 

3.140 

680 

37.335 


86,115 

19.*95 

1.330 

1.4  IS 


Total 


33,560 
4.940 

5. 130 

48,450 

40,360 

1,110 

4.400 

15.800 

6,480 

J.OSS 

3»."S 

lt.900 

a. 960 

49030 


156.700 

81,750 

5,045 

5.380 


Later  Kstimates  ("Social  Progress,"  1906,  p.  331) 

United  States $1 10,000,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 58,200,000,000 

Prance 50,800,000,000 

Germany 48,000,000,000 

Russia 35,000^000,000 

Austria-Hungary 30,000.000,000 

Ital)r  (Nitti) 13,000,000,000 

Bel^um 6,800,000,000 

Spain 5,400,000,000 

Netherlands 4,5«>,ooo,ooo 

Portugal 3,500,000,000 

Switzerland 3,400,000,000 

For  a  comparison  of  the  world's  wealth  in  the  nineteenth 
and  preceding  centuries,  we  of  course  have  no  exact  data,  but 
may  refer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  estimate  that  all 
the  wealth  which  could  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  pro- 
duced during  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  equaled  by  the  production  of  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  as  much -more  was  produced 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  If  this  is  a  reasonable  estimate, 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  world  there  has  been  more  than  three  times  as 
much  wealth  produced  during  this  one  century  as  during  the 
eighteen  centuries  preceding. 

III.  Is   Wealth    Concentrating? 

TWO    VIEWS 

Those  who  deny  any  concentration  of  wealth 
do  not  deny  that  in  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain 
the  rich  are  getting  richer,  but  they  assert  that 
the  poor  are  also  getting  richer,  and  on  the  whole 
gaining  on  the  rich.  Perhaps  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  this  view  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  made  by 
Edward  Atkinson  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Century  (vol.  xxxiv.),  quoting  census  and  other 

I  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  total 
income  of  the  charities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
endowments,  amounts  to  £10,040.000,  or  one  per  cent  or 
the  foregoing  total;  £3,040.000  of  this,  it  may  be  added,  is 
expended  upon  Bible  societies  alone  (Mulhall,  "Dictionary 
of  Statistics,"  p.  112).  The  total  cost  of  poor  relief  in 
1901-3  was  £15,305,643. 
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reports  to  show  that  on  the  whole  wages  are  rising 
and  prices  falling,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rates 
of  interest  are  fsdling,  so  that  the  poor  are  getting 
an  ever-increasing  ^are  of  an  ever-increasing 
product,  while  the  rich  have  to  invest  larger 
amotints  of  capital  at  an  ever-decreasing  rate  of 
interest. 

Critics  of  this  view  show  that  until  recently 
wages  have  not  risen  since  1873,  and  that  the  re- 
cent rise  of  wages  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise 
of  prices,  some  think  sufficient  to  offset  all  rise  in 
wages.  Except  where  strong  unions  have  raised 
the  rate,  it  is  asserted  that  wages,  if  raised  at  all, 
have  risen  very  little.  (See  article  "Wages.") 
As  for  falling  interest,  this  is  not  denied,  but  this, 
is  no  proof  that  profits  and  dividends  have  not 
risen. 

The  ordinary  view  that  wealth  is  concentrat- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  has  strong  support.  Dr. 
Spahr,  in  his  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth" 
(1896),  from  an  examination  of  the  surrogate 
court  records  of  thirty-six  counties  in  New  York 
State,  outside  of  New  York  City,  and  applying 
the  proportion  to  the  nation  at  large,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  seven-eighths  of  the  families  hold 
but  one-eighth  of  the  national  wealth,  while  one 
per  cent  of  the  families  hold  more  than  the  re- 
maining ninety-nine  per  cent.  He  constructs  the 
following  table: 


ESTATBS 

Number 

^^^^ 

Average 
wealth 

The  wealthy  classes, 
$50,000  and  over. , . 

The  well-to-do  classes, 
$50,000  to  $5,000. . . 

The  middle  classes, 
$S,ooo  to  $500 

The  poorer  classes,  un- 
der $soo 

las.ooo 
i.37S,ooo 
5,500,000 
5,500,000 

$33,000,000,000 

93,000,000,000 

8,300,000,000 

800,000.000 

$264,000 

16,000 

1,500 

150 

• 

ia,50o,ooo 

$65 ,000,000,000 

$5,300 

Professor  Mayo-Smith  has  attempted  to  chal- 
lenge Dr.  Sf>ahr  s  conclusions,  but  with  small  suc- 
cess. (See  Professor  Ely's  "  Evolution  of  Indus- 
trial Society,"  chap,  vi.,  1903).     Says  Dr.  Spahr: 

Since  the  completion  of  this  study,  a  volume  has  appeared 
that  must  set  at  rest  all  question  as  to  extreme  moaeration 
of  the  estimates  reached.  Part  ii.  of  the  "Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics  for  1804  "  publishes 
the  inventoried  probates  for  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts 
during  the  three  years  1889,  rSgo,  and  1891.  Altbo  the 
estates  for  which  no  inventories  are  filed  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
largest,  the  following  concentration  of  property  is  exhibited: 
.  .  .  the  estates  of  $50,000  and  over  aggregated  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  property,  while  estates  less 
than  $5,000  aggregated  but  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  G.  K. 
Holmes,  expert  on  wealth  statistics  for  the  tenth 
census,  found  that  0.3  per  cent  of  the  people  owned 
'  20  per  cent  of  the  wealth;  8.97  per  cent  of  the 
people  s  I  per  cent  of  the  wealth;  and  91  per  cent 
of  the  people  only  29  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 

In  Great  Britain  the  strongest  argument  that 
wealth  is  not  concentrating  has  probably  been 
made  by  Sir  R.  Giffin,  president  of  the  EngUsh 
Statistical  Society.  See  his  "Progress  of  the 
Working  Classes,  and  for  an  answer  to  this  see 
C.  B.  Spahr's  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth," 
pp.  15-18.  A  more  popular  argument  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  in  his  "Classes  and 
Masses.  He  does  not  deny  that  there  are  ab- 
solutely more  poor  to-day  in  England  than  for- 
merly, but  contends  that  there  are  not  so  many 


relatively  to  the  population,  while  that  the  great 
advance  of  numbers  has  been  of  the  middle  class. 
If  one  limits  the  wealthy  to  the  very  wealthy, 
none  contend  that  they  have  g^wn  in  numbera; 
it  is  only  contended  that  they  have  grown  in 
wealth,  and  this  contention  Mr.  Mallock  dodges. 
For  the  facts  involved  see  the  preceding  pa 
Concentration  of  power,  however,  no  one  < 
especially  in  the  U.  S.  We  give  K>me  typical  and 
authoritative  quotations: 

Who  controls  the  United  States? 

In  Th*  World's  Work  •  for  Dec.,  1903,  Mr.  Sereno  S.  Piatt 
undertakes  to  answer  this  question.  He  says  in  brief — we 
condense  his  wcn^: 

je  twelfth  of  the  estimated  wealth  of  the  U.  S.  Is  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directon  oC  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

They  represent  as  influential  directors  more  than  aoo  other 
companies.  These  companies  operate  nearly  one  half  of  the 
railroad  mileage  of  the  U.  S.  They  are  the  great  miners  and 
carriers  of  coal.  The  Irading  telegraph  system,  the  traction 
lines  of  New  York,  of  PhUattelphia.  of  Pittsbuix,  of  BuSalo, 
of  Chicago,  and  of  Milwaukee,  and  one  of  the  principal  express 
companies,  are  represented  in  the  board.  This  group  inclndes 
also  directors  of  five  insurance  companies,  two  of  which  have 
assets  of  $700,000,000.  In  the  Steel  Board  are  men  who 
speak  for  five  banla  and  ten  trust  companies  in  New  York 
City  including  the  Pint  National,  the  National  Citr.  and  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  three  greatest  banks  in  the  country, 
and  the  head  of  important  chains  of  finanrisl  institutions. 
Telephone,  electric,  real-estate,  cable,  and  publishing  com- 
panies are  represented  there,  and  our  greatest  merchant  sits 
at  the  board  table. 

What  the  individual  wealth  of  these  men  is,  it  would  be 
impossible  and  beside  the  point  to  estimate:  but  one  of  them. 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  is  genenUl^r  esteemed  to  be  the 
richest  individual  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not  the  personal, 
but  the  representative,  wealth  of  these  men  that  makes  the 
group  extraordinary.  They  control  corporations  whose 
capitalizations  tgfnfftte  more  than  $9,000,000,000 — an 
amount  (if  the  capitalisations  are  real  values)  equal  to  about 
the  combined  public  debts  of  Great  Britain.  France,  and  the 
U.  S.  It  is  this  concentration  of  power  which  is  significant. 
There  were  at  the  time  of  the  last  statement  69,955  stock- 
holders in  the  Steel  Corporation.  But  the  oontnu  of  this 
corporation  is  vested  In  twenty-four  directors,  and  this 
board  of  directors  is  guided  by  the  executive  and  finance 
committees,  which  in  turn  are  largely  directed  by  their 
chairmen,  who  are  probably  selected  by  the  great  banker  who 
organized  the  corporation  and  in  a  huge  put  sways  its  policy. 

In  1897  it  was  estimated  that  the  tUsOa  of  the  railroads  m 
the  U.  S.  were  hdd  by  950.000  persons.  Since  then  there 
has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  stoclduddcfs, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  concentration  of  control  has  gone 
on  rapidly,  so  that  less  than  a  dozen  men  control  the  property 
owned  by  more  than  a  million  of  shareholders. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  34,500  ownere.  but  is 
controlled  by  a  handful  of  capitalists,  among  whom  two  or 
three  constitute  the  dominating  force. 

The  manufactures  of  the  U.  S.  are  owned  by  708,613  in- 
dividuals, the  capital  represented  being  $9,83 1.486,^00.  an 
average  of  $13,463  to  each  penon:  a  very  fair  division  of 
wealth.  But  the  more  important  of  these  companies— those 
whose  output  is  largest  and  whose  influence  on  the  markets 
is  most  powerful — are  under  the  control  of  a  comporativdy 
small  number  of  men. 

Of  the  banking  power  of  the  U.  S..  nearly  one  half  si  in 
New  York  and  the  other  Eastern  states.  Of  the  aggresate 
of  loans  made  by  the  national  banks  on  Sept.  15.  190s. 
amounting  to  $3,380,117,480,  the  amount  outstanding  in  the 
banks  of  New  York.  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  three  oentxol 
reserve  cities,  was  $877,034,943. 

Examinations  show  that  concentration  of  control  of  these 
great  dty  banks  has  gone  so  far  that  a  oompamtively  small 
group  of  capitalists  possesses  the  power  to  regulate  the  Scnr 
of  credit  in  this  country.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  found 
that  there  are  actually  only  two  main  influences,  and  that 
these  are  centered  in  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  ia 
possible  to  express  in  approxunate  figures  the  extent  of  tbe 
Morgan  influence.     It  is  as  follows: 

Insurance  companies,  assets $1,063,000,000 

Banks  and  trust  companies,  deposits 630.ooo.eoo 

Railroad  capitalization,  par  value *.44T.i}t.3ee 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  par  value....  i.S38.o 

International  Mercantile  Marine,  par  value i9S,< 

General  Electric,  par  value 45>< 

International  Harvester,  par  value 120,000.000 

Other  industrials,  par  value 140.eeo.eoa 

$6,168,171,300 

>  Quotations  by  courtesy  of  Tht  WorWt  fKort.-:.  Copyri^t, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  O 
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Mr.  Moody  in  his  "Truth  About  the  Trusts  " 
has  the  following  to  say  of  the  Standard  Oil  or 
Rockefeller  group  of  financiers: 

These  men  either  entirely  control  or  make  their  influence 
felt  to  a  marked  degree  in  all  the  Rreater  trusts.  They  are  in 
fact  the  real  fathers  of  the  trust  idea  in  this  country,  and,  of 
course,  have  always  been  the  controlling  factors  in  that  most 
&r-reaching  and  successful  of  all  trusts,  the  Standard  Otl 
Company.  This  latter  corporatioa,  with  a  par  value  capital!* 
cation  ox  $97,500,000.  absolutely  dominates  the  oil  industry 
of  the  U.S.,  supplying  84  per  cent  of  the  domestic  demand 
of  oil,  and  over  90  per  cent  of  the  export  demand.  Further- 
more, it  produces  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  different  by- 
products of  oil,  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  latter  industries 
there  are  said  to  be  lai^  profits  which  contribute  to  an  im- 
portant extent  in  making  up  the  enormous  earnings  of  the 
trust.  The  dividends  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  are  more  than 
$40,000,000  per  year,  and  its  net  profits  are  reported  to  ex- 
ceed over  $60,000,000  i>er  annum. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  oil  and  its  allied  industries  that  the 
Rockefeller  interests  are  dominant.  They  are  the  con- 
trolling factors  in  the  Copper  Trust  and  the  Smelters*  Trust* 
and  are  also  closely  identified  with  the  mammoth  Tobacco 
Trust,  which  now  practically  encircles  the  globe.  Further 
more,  while  not  entirely  dominant,  they  are  interested  in 
and  display  a  marked  influence  in  the  great  Morgan  properties, 
such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  the  hundreds 
of  smaller  industrial  trusts,  the  Rockefeller  interests  are  also 
conspicuous  in  many  ways. 

Coming  to  the  franchise  aggregations,  we  find  that  every- 
where the  Standard  Oil  influence  is  most  prominent.  The 
Rockefeller  interests  practically  dominate  the  entire  public 
service  aggregations  of  Greater  New  York  represented  bv 
over  $735,000,000  of  capital;  they  are  allied  in  interest  with 
the  well-known  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  is  itself  the  leading  corporation  of  the  famous 
Philadelphia  or  Widener-Elkins  group,  and  which  dominates 
the  public  utility  interests  in  a  number  of  the  largest  centers 
of  population  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  addition  controls  the  lighting 
interests  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  smaller  American  cities. 

And  turning  to  the  steam-iailroad  field,  we  find  that  the 
Standard  Oil  interests  are  one  of  the  conspicuous  factors  and 
are  steadily  increasing  their  influence  there.     One  of  the 
greater  groups  (the  Gould- Rockefeller)  is,  of 
course,  directly  dominated  by  them;  but,  as  a 
JBookefellar   ^^latter  of  fact,  the  Standanf  influence  is  felt 
TntflrnatM      Q^^  forcefully  in  all  the  railroad  groups,  and 
xnienvH      jjjjg   influence   is  showing  a   steady   growth 
throughout  the  entire  steam  railroad  field.    It 
is  now  freely  predicted  in  Wall  Street  that 
the  next  decade  will  see  the  Rockefeller  interests  the  single 
dominating  force  in  the  world  of  railway  finance  and  control. 
The  great  Rockefeller  alliances  in  the  railroad  and  indus- 
trial fields  are  supplemented  and  welded  together,  as  it  were, 
through  the  New  York  city  financial  interests  of  the  group. 
Their  banking  influence  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  their 
lamifications   are   far-reaching  and   of   ^reat    effectiveness. 
Thus,  the  Standard  Oil  chain  of  banking  institutions,  headed 
"by  the  great  National  Cit^  Bank,  with  a  capital  and  surplus 
01  $40,000,000,  and  deposits  exceeding  $300,000,000,  includes 
also  the  Hanover  National  Bank,  the  Second  National  Bank, 
the  United  States  Trust  Company,  the  Farmers*    Loan   and 
Trust  Company,  the  Central  Realty  Bond  and  Trust  Company, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  institutions.     Some  of  these  banks 
(particularly   the   National   City)   have   strong  dominating 
influences  with  the  larger  banking  institutions  of  other  great 
cities.     The  Standard  interests  are  also  closely  allied  with 
sreat  life-insurance  companies,  such  as  the  Equitable  and  the 
Mutual  of  New  York. 

The  Morgan  group  of  industries  and  transportation  com- 
panies is,  next  to  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  by  far  the  most 
important.  In  fact,  the  only  gigantic  interests  or  groups 
which  can  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  on  the  same  plane  are 
the  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  groups.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a 
number  of  other  large  groups  in  special  lines,  but  these  two 
are  the  only  distinctively  great  interests  that  dominate  im- 
mense areas  in  all  lines,  steam  transportation,  public  service, 
industrial,  financial,  banking,  insurance  and  so  forth.  The 
great  Mox^n  enterprises  in  the  industrial  world  are  the  Steel 
and  Shipping  Trusts,  the  Electrical  Supply  Trust,  the  Rubber 
Trust,  and  a  score  or  more  of  smaller  aggre^tions.  In  the 
public  utility  field  the  Morgan  interests  dominate  a  series  of 
fi^ser  enterprises,  but  have  never  been  so  conspicuous  in 
these  lines  as  have  the  Rockefeller  financiers. 

But  it  is  in  the  railroad  world  that  the  Morgan  influence 

makes  its  greatest  claim  for  public  attention.     The  Mor^n 

group  of  steam-iailroad  properties  embraces  over  47,000  miles 

of  lines,  or  nearly  twice  the  mileage  of  any 

other  one  group;  and  its  capitalization  exceeds 

Jfawwn       $3,365,000,000,  a  sum  far  m  excess  of  that  of 

TntA^Mta     ^^^        ^^^  other  five  groups,  and,  in  fact, 

xmvz^H*     amounting  to  nearly  35  per  cent  of  all  the 

group  railroad  capital  of  the  U.  S.    The  Morgan 

railroad   properties  are  nearly  all   located  in 

growing  sections  oi  the  country,  and  there  is  probably  a  very 

gxnall    proportion    of    worthl^    and    improfitable    mileage 


embraced  in  the  various  Morgan  systems.  Another  feature 
about  the  Morgan  group  is  that  in  most  cases  the  lines  em- 
braced absolutely  dominate  certain  sections  of  the  country; 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  entire  South  and  the  great  North- 
west. 

The  Morgan  domination,  like  the  Standard  Oil,  makes  itself 
felt  through  the  means  and  influence  of  large  metropolitan 
financial  institutions  and  great  banks,  such  as  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  First  National  Bank,  Chase  National 
Bank,  and  Liberty  National  Bank.  The  great  life-insurance 
companies,  such  as  the  New  York  Life,  and  trust  companies, 
such  as  the  Mercantile,  Guaranty,  and  Central  Trust,  are 
generally  rated  as  being  at  least  partially  under  the  Morgan 
control. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however^  that  these  two  ^reat 
groups  of  capitalists  and  financiers  are  m  any  real  sense  nvals 
or  competitors  for  power,  or  that  such  a  thing  as  "war" 
exists  between  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  only 
friendly,  but  they  are  allied  to  each  other  by  many  close  ties, 
and  it  would  probably  require  only  a  little  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  describe  them  as  a  single  great  Rockefeller- 
Morgan  group.  It  is  felt  and  recognized  on  every  hand  in 
Wall  Street  to-day  that  they  are  harmonious  in  nearly  all 
particulars,  and  that  instead  of  there  being  danger  of  their 
relations  ever  becoming  strained,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a 
brief  period  when  one  will  be  more  or  less  completely  absorbed 
by  the  other,  and  a  grand  close  alliance  will  be  the  natural 
outcome  of  conditions  which,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can 
see,  can  logically  have  no  other  result. 

Around  these  two  groups,  or  what  must  ultimately  become 
one  greater  group,  all  the  other  smaller  groups  of  capitalists 
congregate.  They  are  all  allied  and  intertwined  by  their 
various  mutual  interests.  For  instance,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  interests  are  on  the  one  hand  allied  with  the  Vander- 
bilts,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Rockefellers.  The  Vander^ 
bilts  are  closely  allied  with  the  Morgan  group,  and  both  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbilt  interests  have  recently  become 
the  dominating  factors  in  the  Reading  system,  a  former 
Morgan  road,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  anthracite 
coal  combine,  which  has  always  been  dominated  by  the 
Morgan  people.  Furthermore,  the  Goulds,  who  are  closely 
allied  with  the  Rockefellers,  are  on  most  harmonious  terms 
with  the  Moores  of  the  Rock  Island  system  and  the  latter 
are  allied  in  interests  quite  closely  with  both  the  Harriman  and 
the  Morgan  group.  The  Roclrefeller  and  Morgan  group 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  one)  therefore  really  constitute 
the  heart  01  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  t^  nation. 

Professor  Gustav  Schmoller  (Bulletin  de  I'lnsti- 
tut  international  de  Statistique,  Rome,  1896,  No. 
17,  vol.  ix.)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  wealth 
has  not  concentrated  much  more  in  England  than 
in  Rome,  Venice,  Augsburg,  etc.  In  Germany 
he  finds,  roughly  speaking,  2  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  in  the  upper  classes,  54  per  cent  in  the 
middle  classes,  and  44  per  cent  in  the  lower 


WEBB,  BEATRICE:  Economic  writer;  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Potter,  some  time  president  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  etc. ;  bom  1858. 
A  pupil  of  Herbert  Spencer,  she  studied  working- 
class  life  in  Lancashire  and  East  London;  in  1885 
joined  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  his  social  investiga- 
tions, and  contributed  articles,  on  the  docks,  the 
tailoring  trade,  and  the  Jewish  community,  to 
Life  ana  Labor  of  the  People.  In  1888  she  gave 
her  experience  in  sweating-dens  to  the  House  of  ^' 
Lords  Committee  on  Sweating.  In  1891  she  pub- 
hshed  "The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Great  *^ 
Britain."  In  1892  she  married  Sidney  Webb 
{q.  V.) .  Between  that  date  and  the  present,  she 
has  collaborated  with  her  husband  in  five  ex- 
tensive works  on  Trade  Unionism  and  Local 
Government.  (See  Webb,  Sidney.)  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Fabian  Society  (London).  In 
1906  she  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Law. 

WEBB,  SIDNEY:  Economist,  author,  barrister 
at  law,  LL.B.  (London  University);  bom  1859 
in  London;  educated  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many; entered  English  civil  service  in  1878,  fill- 
ing places  in  the  War  Office,  Inland  Revenue  and 
Colonial  offices,  from  which  he  retired  in  1891,  - 
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Lecturer  on  public  administration  at  London 
University;  chairman  of  the  governors  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence in  that  university.  A  leading  member  of 
the  London  Fabian  Society,  since  1883,  elected 
in  1902  for  Deptford  to  the  London  County 
Council,  on  which  he  still  sits,  and  in  which  he 
has  filled  the  offices  of  chairman  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Board.  From  1900  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  reorganized  London  University, 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Studies  for  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science.  Member  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  Union  Law,  1903-4. 
Author:  In  collaboration  with  his  wife,  Beatrice 
Potter  (a.  v.),  "History  of  Trade  Unionism" 
(1894);  Industrial  Democracy"  (1897);  "  Prob- 
lems of  Modem  Industry"  (1898);  "^The  Parish 
and  the  County"  (1906);  "The  Manor  and 
the  Borough"  (1907);  and  alone,  "Socialism  in 
England"  (1889);  "The  London  Programme" 
(1891);  "Labor  m  the  Longest  Rei^  (1897); 
"London  Education"  (1904);  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Harold  Cox,  "The  Eight  Hours'  Day" 
(1891).  Address:  41  Grosvenor  Road,  West- 
minster Embankment,  London. 

WErXLOTG,  WILHELM :  A  pioneer  of  German 
socialism;  bom  Magdeburg  in  1808.  Became  a 
tailor,  but  later  traveled  through  Germany,  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  converted  to  commu- 
nism by  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament; 
preached  a  Utopian  socialism,  mainly  (fCshioned 
after  the  ideas  of  Fourier  and  Cabet./  In  1847 
went  to  America,  but  returned  to  Gerqiany  at  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  Later  went  ag^n  to  Amer- 
ica, and  formed  a  Socialist  society  in  New  York 
City  called  the  Arbeiterbund.  Interested  him- 
self for  four  years  in  a  socialistic  colony  situated 
in  Wisconsin,  but  remained  mainly^  in  New  York, 
living  as  a  clerk,  but  devoting  him^lf  to  reform, 
inventions,  and  science.  His  coifstructive  idea 
was  a  federation  of  the  families'  of  the  world, 
with  leaders  chosen  by  acclamati6n,  who  should 
divide  the  products  of  labor,  givjbg  to  all  a  fixt 
share,  and  to  those  who  producea  more  than  the 
average  certain  luxuries,  on  condition  of  their 
being  soon  consumed  to  prevM,  accumulation. 
Died  in  1874.  Author:  "Die  JWenschheit  wie  sie 
ist,  wie  sie  sein  soUte";  "Garahtiender  Harmonic 
und  Freiheit";  "Das  Evangelium  eines  armen 
Sunders." 

WELLS,  DAVID  AMES:  Economist;  bom 
1828  at  Springfield,  Mass. :  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  1847;  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1851.  Engaged  for  the  next  ten  years 
in  scientific  pursuits  and  inventions  in  chemistry. 
Visited  in  1862  and  1867  Europe  on  commissions 
of  the  United  States  Government;  1866-70  U.  S. 
Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue.  In  1872  be- 
came university  lecturer  on  political  economy  at 
Yale  College.  Mr.  Wells  prepared  fifteen  im- 
portant reports  for  the  Government  of  the  U.  S. 
and  numerous  papers  for  scientific  associations 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  is  best  known, 
however,  for  his  able  advocacy  of  free  trade,  civil- 
service  reform,  and  gold  monometalism.  He 
died  in  1898.  Author:  "The  Creed  of  the  Free 
Trader"  (1875);  "Robinson  Crusoe's  Money" 
(1876);  "Practical  Economics"  (1886);  "Eco- 
nomic Changes"  (1889);  "Relation  of  the  Tariff 
to  Wages"  (1888). 


WELLS,  HERBERT  GEORGE :  Novelist,  soci- 
ologist; bom  Bromley,  Kent,  England;  educated 
at  a  private  school,  at  Midhurst  Grammar  School, 
and  Royal  College  of  Science,  where  he  received 
first  class  honors  in  zoology,  B.Sc.  Associate  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Sociology ;  honorary 
life  member  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants. 
Mr.  Wells  has  wrought  nobly  for  the  cause  of 
socialism  in  England,  giving  it  always  the  valu- 
able support  of  his  pen,  especially  in  his  many 
novels  of  socialistic  interest  and  bearing.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Fabian  Society.  Author:  "Antici- 
pations"; "The  Discovery  of  the  Future";  "Man- 
kind in  the  Making";  "The  Food  of  the  Gods"; 
"A  Modem  Utopia";  "New  Worlds  for  Old"; 
"The  Days  of  the  Comet" ;  "The  Future  in  Amer. 
ica."  Address:  Spade  House,  Sandgate,  Kent, 
England. 

WESTCOTT,  BROOKE  FOSS:  Bishop,  Chris- 
tian Socialist;  bom  near  Birmingham  in  1825. 
Educated  at  "Trinity  College,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively scholar,  fellow  (1849),  and  professor  of 
divinity  (1876).  Was  also  at  dinerent  times  assist- 
*  ant  master  at  Harrow,  a  canon  of  Peterborough 
and  of  Westminster,  chaplain  to  the  queen  and 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Durham  in  1 890.  At  one  time 
was  president  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  (q.  v.). 
Besides  numerous  writings  on  Biblical  and  reli- 
gious subjects  he  wrote  Social  Aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity" and  "The  Incarnation  and  Commoa 
Life.       Died  in  1901. 

WESTEIIGAARD,    HARALD    LTJDVIG:   Da- 

nish  pioiesioT  of  political  economy;  bom  1853  at 
Copenhageb,  Denmark;  studied  mathematics  and. 
political  economy  athome  and  abroad.  In  1883 
appointed  as  extraordinary  professor  of  statistics 
and  political  econbiny  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. In  1886  'appointed  ordinary  professor 
in  the  chair  he  still  occupies.  Dr.  Westergaard 
has  ichiefly  been  en^agea  in  studies  oonoeminf 
the  jtheorv  of  statistics,  life-insurance,  and  vitu 
statistics,  i  Cor^ponding  member  of  British 
Economic^ (Association;  honorary  member  of 
Royal  SUnistical  Society:  member  of  Royal  Com- 
mission^tdf  cdbsider  ^workmen's  unemployment 
and  invalidity/  He  if  greatly  interested  -in  mat- 
ters of  labor  legislation.  In  1898  foimded  a 
Christian  Social  Union.  Author:  "Die  Lehre  von 
der  Mortalitat  und  Morbilitat,"  "  Grundzuge  der 
Theorie  der  Statistik,"  and,  in  cooperation  wiUt 
Rubin,  "Statistik  der  Ehen,"  besides  several 
investigations  published  in  German  and  English 
journals  of  economy.  Address:  Scherfigsve  5 
Strj.,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

WESTERN  FEDERATION  OF  MIHERS,  THE: 

A  federation  of  miners  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or- 
ganized in  Butte,  Mont.,  in  1893.  ItisnotaffiU- 
ated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
early  in  its  history  declared  for  political  socialism, 
and,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  unsettled  life  of 
the  western  miners,  has  developed  into  the  most 
radical  and  turbulent  of  the  labor  organizations 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  accused  of 
practising,  aiding,  and  countenancing  every  form 
of  violence  and  crime  in  its  struggles  against  the 
capitalist  owners  of  the  mines,  charges  on  the 
other  hand  vehemently  denied  by  its  partizans, 
with  counter-charges  of  conspiracy,  crime,  and 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists.     A  brief 
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summary  of  representative  views  will  be  found 
below: 

I.  A  Medium  View 

In  an  interesting  and  informed  article  in  the 
Outlook  (May  19, 1906),  Mr.  William  Hand  makes 
'the  following  statements: 

The  western  mines  are  full  of  long-limbed,  frank-eyed  men 
vho  have  adventured  themselves  far  and  wide  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There  are  eastern  miners  who  were  black- 
listed after  leading  unsuccessful  strikes.  There  are  cowboys 
grown  tired  of  the  trail.  There  are  farmers  who  preferred 
prospecting  to  plowing.  There  are  city  men  who  burst  the 
bars  of  their  cages  to  breathe  the  open  air  of  the  West.  These 
adventurtnis  characters,  going  out  into  a  new  country  and 
plunging  into  the  virgin,  everlasting  hills,  where  it  would 
aeem  that  at  last  all  men  would  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
have  suddenly  discovered  that  amid  these  primitive  sur- 
roundings the  modem  industrial  system  is  not  only  found, 
but  is  found  at  its  worst. 

No  one  would  try  to  find  a  parallel  anywhere  else  on  earth 
for  the  reckless  unscrupulouanesa  and  maddening  insolence 
of  the  corporations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  And 
practical  anarchism  among  corporations  is  always  a  strong 
promoter  of  theoretical  socialism  among  trade-unions.  If 
the  latter  is  too  theoretical,  it  at  least  cannot  be  said  that 
the  former  is  not  sufGciently  piactical.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  the  members  of  the  Citizens*  Alliance  and 
the  members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  brothers 
under  their  skins.  They  come  in  the  main  from  exactly  the 
aame  breed.  Two  men  go  out  prospecting.  They  come  from 
the  same  town  in  Ohio.  Their  claims  are  half  a  mile  apart. 
One  man  strikes  gold.  The  other  doesn't.  One  man  becomes 
a  miUionaire,  and  a  member  of  the  Mine-Owners'  Association. 
The  other  becomes  a  worldngman  and  a  member  of  the 
Western  Federation.  When  you  look  at  a  group  of  mine- 
owners  and  then  at  a  group  m  Western  Federation  ofGcials, 
you  are  struck  with  their  native  resemblance  to  each  other 
and  with  their  common  Americanism.  They  were  all  of 
them  American  adventurers  before  they  became  employers 
and  employees. 

Practically  identical  in  breed,  the  mine-owners  and  the 
miners  are  practically  identical  in  temperament.  They 
transact  their  affairs  on  both  sides  with  an  imtrammeled 
ncklessness  which  is  appalling,  but  which,  if  the  distinction 
1>e  admitted,  savors  01  anarch/  rather  than  illegality.  .  .  . 
The  lawlessness  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  lawlessness  of 
men  not  yet  reduced  to  order.  .  .  . 

The  least  farcical  of  all  the  trials  in  connection  with  these 
outrages  was  that  which  followed  the  attempt  at  train- 
wrecking  on  the  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek  Railroad.  Here 
there^  was  a  "confession"  by  a  man  named  McKinney. 
McKirmey  said  he  had  committed  the  deed  in  company  with 
certain  unionists.  On  cross-examination  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  he  was  a  detective  in  the  employ  of  agents  of  the 
Uine-Owners'  Association.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
mine-owners  themselves  were  cognisant  of  his  employment. 
On  further  cross-examination  McKinney  was  forced  further 
to  admit  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  secure  the  wrecking  of 
a  train  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  Federation.  The 
cases  against  the  men  accused  by  McKirmey  were  at  once 
dismissed.  But  McKinney  himself  was  never  tried.  S.  D. 
Crump,  attorney  for  the  Mine-Owners'  Association,  went  on 
his  bond. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  aay  that  there  is 
not  a  possibility  that  in  certain  cases  the  responsibility  may 
rest  upon  profligate  and  abandoned  members  of  the  Western 
Federation,  There  are  such  men  in  the  mines  of  the  West, 
and  they  are  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence  in  personal 
disputes,  in  business  disputes,  and  in  trade-union  disputes. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  proof. 

II.  The  Labor  View 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  general 
labor  view: 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  have  neither  committed 
nor  countenanced  murder,  crime,  illegality,  nor  any  deeds 
of  force,  save  such  as  were  legal  and  to  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  conspiracy  and  illegal  and  criminal  force 
used  bjr  the  capitalists  in  their  endeavor  to  break  up  the 
Federation.  This  is  asserted  of  the  Cripple  Creek  strikes  of 
X894  and  roo4,  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  outrages  (see  Ccxur  d' 
Ai-bne),  of  tne  explosions  in  the  Vindicator  and  Independence 
s,  and  particularly  of  the  assassination  of  ex-C}ovemor 
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Steunenberg.  of  Idaho,  Dec.  30.  1905 

According  to  their  view  of  this  case  and  of  the  resultant 
trial,  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  Mine-Owners]  Association  or 
its  agents— principally  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Afl:cncy — to 
t>reak  up  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  leaders,  amon^  others,  of  Charles  H.  Moyer, 
the  president  oi  the  Federation,  and  William  D.  Haywood, 
its  secretary.     The  defense  asserts  that  Haywood,   Moyer, 


and  George  Pettibone  were  illegally  kidnapped,  taken  to 
Idaho  in  a  special  train  by  Pinkisrton  detectives  and  others, 
arrested  there,  confined  in  the  Idaho  state  penitentiary. 
transferred  to  the  Caldwell  jail  and  finally  to  the  Ada  County 
jail  at  Bois^.  Meanwhile  one  Harry  Orchard,  a  self-con- 
fessed gambler,  murderer,  and  criminal,  confessed  to  the 
dynamiting  of  Steunenberg,  but  implicated  Moyer,  Haywood, 
Pettibone,  and  others,  as  having  aided  in  the  outrage  with 
money,  etc.  The  labor  view  is  that  James  McFarland,  the 
Pinkerton  detective,  obtained  the  "  coiuession  "  under  scarcely 
veiled  promises  of  immunity.  After  fifteen  months'  impris- 
onment. William  D.  Haywood  was  put  on  trial  separately, 
May  9,  1007.  and  acquitted  July  38th.  It  was  held  by  the 
defense  that  Orchard  s  testimon^r  'was  not  supported,  that 
there  was  practically  no  other  evidence,  and  it  was  charged, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  a  conspiiacy  of  the  Mine 
Owners,  who  hired  Pinkertons  and  others  as  spies  to  join  the 
Federation,  incite  to  violence,  and  then  accuse  the  members 
of  the  Federation,  or  in  any  way  break  up  the  organization. 
This  portion  of  the  evidence  was,  however,  thrown  out  by  the 
ludge  as  not  bearing  on  the  case.  Moyer  was  released  on 
(35,000  bail,  but  Pettibone  detained,  tho  the  labor  view  is  that 
the  case  is  ended,  by  the  discovery  of  timber  frauds  involving, 
they  claim.  ex-Govemor  Steunenberg  and  Senator  W.  E, 
Borah,  the  leading  proseputor. 

III.  Capitalistic    Vibw 

An  anonymous  writer  in  The  Outlook  for  July  7, 
1906— anonymous  because  he  considers  it  unsafe 
to  give  his  name — states  the  capitalistic  view. 
He  says  in  brief : 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  speech  of  Edward  Boyoe, 
president  of  the  Federation,  delivered  at  Salt  Lake  on  May  8. 
1897.  He  said:  "Every  union  should  have  a  rifie  club.  I 
strcmgly  advise  you  to  provide  every  member  with  the  latest 
improved  rifle,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  factory  at  a 
nominal  price."  This  appeal  met  with  a  prompt  response, 
for  five  days  later,  on  May  itth.  Federation 
men  entered  the  building  at  Mullan,  Idaho, 

TrtWHtion   where  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  state 

Ontraff^     militia  were  stored,  and  forty-six  rifles  and 

*"****B^  xo.ooo  cartridges  were  stolen.  No  arrests 
followed.  The  County  Commissioners  of  the 
county  (Federation  sympathizers)  petitioned 
the  governor  to  disband  the  militia  companies  because  they 
were  "a  continuous  menace  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
county."  Shortly  afterward  a  foreman  of  the  Helena- Frisco 
mill,  who  had  offended  the  Federation,  was  taken  from  his  tied 
by  masked  men  and  murdered.     No  arrests  followed. 

Some  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  pretended  to  be 
indignant  at  these  crimes*,  and  yet  it  was  discovered  that  350 
rifles  and  50,000  cartridges  were  ordered  by  the  union,  on 
union  letterhead,  and  paid  for  by  a  draft  signed  by  President 
Vincent  St.  John,  who  was  conducting  the  strike  under  the 
direction  of  Federation  officials.  Nowhere  will  be  found  an 
instance  where  any  man  has  ever  been  expelled  or  suspended 
from  membership  in  the  Federation  for  tnis  act  or  any  other 
similar  act;  and  now  is  it  conceivable  that  Vincent  St.  John's 
course  was  not  approved  by  the  Federation  since  he  shortly 
after  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  local  union,  altho  a  fugitive 
from  justice  and  under  indictment  for  murder? 

To  pass  over  the  strike  in  Cripple  Creek  in  1894.  conducted 
by  the  Western  Federation,  which  surpassed  any  previous 
record  in  its  calatog  of  crime,  there  comes  again,  beginning 
with  1899,  in  Cripple  Creek,  a  series  of  assaults,  dynamiting, 
and  murders,  which  affrights  humanity.  These  crimes, 
where  names,  dates,  and  all  attending  circumstances  can  be 
submitted,  are  numbered  by  scores  and  scores.  The  victims 
were  uniformly  men  who  were  giving  or  had  given  offense  to 
the  Federation.  The  woman  in  the  home  was  notified  that  if 
the  husband  persisted  in  whatever  course  he  might  be  follow- 
ing, opposed  to  the  Federation,  some  day  he  would  not  come 
home.  Dynamite  was  hung  by  strings  down  chimneys  in  a 
home  where  a  lesson  was  to  be  taught  to  a  man  prominent  in 
prosecuting  members  of  this  organization  for  stealing  ore, 
and  his  home  demolished  by  the  explosion  which  followed 
the  fire  started  by  his  wife  in  preparation  for  supper. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  enotigh  why 
evidence  has  been  almost  impossible  to  secure  for  the  con- 
viction of  the  perpetrators  of  this  interminable  series  of 
crimes  a^inst  life,  property,  and  personal  liberty.  It  is  to 
be  noted  in  addition  that  this  or^nization  did  not  stop  with 
the  violences  already  enumerated  as  part  of  its  system  of 
defense  against  the  consequences  of  its  course,  but  in  addi- 
tion systematically  aimed  to  control  all  local  civil  officers. 

As  an  instance  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  they 
dominate  a  local  field,  the  list  of  civU  officers  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  District,  the  scene  of  their  last  activity,  shows  not  a 
single  officer  outside  of  membership  in  the  Western  Federa- 
tion  of  Miners  authorized  to  make  arrests,  serve  writs,  or 
institute  any  other  legal  process.  This,  moreover,  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  organisation. 

No  just  appreciation  of  the  situation  which  confronted 
the  men  [mine-owners]  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  West  v^ 
possible  without  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  contests 
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which  have  occurred  they  have  fought  for  personal  and  busi- 
ness freedom  in  a  sense  which  no  other  men  have  during 
this  generation.  The  contest  was  not  in  any  laive  measure 
industrial.  It  was  for  freedom  of  speech  and  ofthe  press; 
for  the  protection  of  "the  present  system  of  government." 

WHATELY,  RICHARD:  Was  bom  in  London, 
England,  in  1787.  He  studied  at  Oriel  College, 
Oword;  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  181 1;  was 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  1822 ;  rector  of  Halesworth, 
1822-as ;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Ox- 
ford, 1830-31;  and  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  in  1831.  He  was  prominent  for  carrying 
out  ttie  prinaples  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Act;  was  for  twenty  years  the  leading  member  of 
the  Irish  National  Board  of  Education.  He  is 
also  associated  with  "Broad  Church"  divinity. 
Besides  numerous  philosophic  and  religious  writ- 
ings,  he  published  Lectures  on  Political  Economy 
in  1831. 

WHISKY  RING:  This  was  a  conspiracy  be- 
tween United  States  revenue  collectors  and  dis- 
tillers, originating  in  St.  Louis  in  1872,  spreading 
into  many  Western  cities,  and  attaining  great 
political  power.  Its  aim  was  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits.  The  method  of  defrauding  was  by  the 
secret  shipment  of  whisky  reported  as  stored.  In 
1874  a  discrepancy  was  discovered  between  the 
returns  and  shipments  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  St.  Louis  and  those  of  the  revenue  of- 
ficers. Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  imearthed  the  fraud.  A  general  seizure 
in  three  cities  was  made  May  10, 1875.  Property 
aggregating  $3,500,000  in  value  was  seized,  and 
238  persons  were  indicted.  When  the  papers  in 
these  cases  were  laid  before  President  urant,  he 
indorsed  one  of  them  with  the  injunction,  "Let 
no  guilty  man  escape."  O.  E.  Babcock,  President 
Grant's  private  secretary,  was  implicated,  but  tho 
acquitted,  his  guilt  was  generally  conceded.  No 
charge  was  ever  made  implicating  Grant,  but  his 
tenacity  in  supporting  his  friends,  even  when 
their  guilt  was  evident  to  others,  made  it  easy  for 
the  ring  to  put  many  obstacles  in  Bristow's  way. 
In  one  case,  even,  documents  were  tampered  with. 
Many  convictions  were  obtained,  among  others 
that  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  Avery. 

WHITE  CROSS  SOCIETY,  THE:  The  White 
Cross  movement  was  begun,  publicly,  Feb.  14, 
1883,  at  Bishop-Auckland,  England,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins  being 
present  and  bearing  a  prominent  part.  The  work 
was  taken  up  in  this  country  by  the  Rev.  B.  F. 
De  Costa,  D.D.,  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  New  York  City,  aided  by  his 
young  men,  during  the  winter  of  1883-84,  and 
spread  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  principal  purposes  of  this  oi^ganization  are : 

(i)  To  urge  upon  men  the  obligation  of  personal  purity; 
(2)  to  raise  the  tone  of  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
morality;  (3)  to  secure  proper  legislation  in  connection  with 
morality. 

The  member  promises  by  the  "help  of  God "  ( i)  to  treat  all 
women  with  respect^  and  endeavor  to  protect  them  from 
wrong  and  degradation;  (2)  to  endeavor  to  put  do-n-n  all 
indecent  language  and  coarse  jests;  (3)  to  maintain  the  law 
of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and  women;  (4)  to 
endeavor  to  spread  these  pnnciples  among  my  companions, 
and  to  try  and  help  my  younger  brothers;  (s)  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  fulfil  the  command.  "  Keep  thyself  pure." 

The  methods  of  the  White  Cross  are  of  a  varied  character. 
All  asm  to  fulfil  its  declared  object:  "  By  the  full  presentation 
of  those  spiritual  truths  which  form  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  Christianity,  and  demonstrate  its  unalteraole  hostility 
to  every  form  of  impurity."  The  methods  do  not  favor  so 
mudt  the  creation  «  new  machinery  as  utilizing  that  already 
existing.     (See  Social  Purity.) 


WHITE  RIBBONERS.   See  Woman's  Chkis- 

TIAN  TbMPERANCB  UnION. 

WICHERir,  JOHAinf  HEmRICH:  Founder  of 

the  Inner  Mission  {q.  v.)  in  Germany ;  bom  April 
31,  1808,  in  Hamburg.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city,  and  later  visited  the  universities  of 
Gtottingen  and  Berlin  to  study  theology.  In 
1832  he  superintended  a  Stmdav-school  in'Ham- 
burg,  and  established  the  Rauhe  Haus  at  Horn 
near  by,  the  following  year.  The  Rauhe  Haus  was 
a  refuge  for  orphans,  unemployed,  poor,  and  oth- 
erwise needy  people.  In  1848  he  suggested  and 
formed  the  Central  Committee  for  Inner  Missions. 
In  1849  the  Prussian  Government  entrusted  him 
with  the  supervision  of  the  10,000  orphans  of 
Upper  Silesia — ^whose  parents  had  died  in  a 
typhus  epidemic — and  in  185 1  with  the  reform  of 
jails  and  prisons.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  council  in  Prussia, 
1859,  and  lived  half  the  year  in  Berlin  to  attend 
to  his  numerous  duties  there  in  this  new  office. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
society  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  1866  and 
1870—71.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  Berlin.  Died  1891.  He  is  author  of 
"Die  Mission  der  deutschen  Evangelischen 
Kirche,"  1849,  3d  ed.,  1889 ;  editor  of  Die  Fliegen' 
den  Blatter  aus  dent  Rauhen  House,  1844  until  his 
death;  Der  Dienst  der  Frauen  in  der  Kirche,  1858; 
Die  Behandlung  der  Strdflinge. 

WILBERFORCE.  WILLIAM:  Principal  found- 
er of  the  English  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  bom  at 
Hull,  England,  in  1759;  educated  under  Methodist 

Erinciples  at  Wimbleidon  and  at  St.  John's  Col- 
!ge,  Cambridge.  In  1780  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Pitt,  tho  always  voting  independently. 
In  1787  he  organized  a  society  against  vice;  soon 
after  was  influenced  by  Clarkson  toward  his  great 
lifework.  In  1 789  he  first  proposed  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  m  1807  his  bill  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  still,  however,  labored 
for  its  victory  in  Parliament  and  without.  In 
1823  he  shared  in  the  founding  of  an  antislavery 
society.  He  died  in  1833,  one  month  before  the 
passage  of  the  Emancipation  Bill.  (See  Sla- 
very.) He  was  interested  in  many  other  reforms, 
and  published  in  1797  "A  Practical  Review  of  the 
Prevailing  Religious  System  of  Professed  Chris- 
tians in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  Contrasted 
with  Real  Christianity." 

WILEIE,  ALEX. :  Member  British  Parliament, 
of  Labor  Party  for  Dundee;  bom  1850;  educated 
at  the  public  schools  of  Leven.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shipwright  at  Glasgow,  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Glasgow  Shipwrights  in  the  early  sev- 
enties, later  general  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Shipwrights'  Society.  He  is  a  strong  Federa- 
tionist,  and  became  chairman  of  the  Norwich 
scheme  in  1894,  and  a  member  of  the  Trade- 
Union  Congress  Committee  which  brought  about 
a  federation  of  the  trades.  He  has  held  a  number 
of  offices  in  the  union,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Labor  Representation  Committee.  He  has  visited 
America  twice  as  representative  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  at  Detroit,  1889,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Moseley  Commission  in  190  a ;  is  a  Preemaaoo,  an 
Odd  Fellow,  and  a  member  of  the  City  Ck>uncil. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  1906.  Address-. 
8  Eldon  Square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England. 
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WILL,  THOMAS  ELMER:  Economic  writer 
and  reformer;  bom  1861,  Stone's  Prairie,  111.; 
earned  money  for  education  by  teaching  in  coun- 
try school;  graduated  Illinois  Normal  University, 
1885;  principal  in  village  and  city  schools  until 
1888 ;  student  in  University  of  Michigan,  1 888-89  '< 
Studied  history  and  economics  at  Harvard ;  gradu- 
ated as  A.B.  1890.  Specialized  at  Harvard  in 
economic  and  social  science,  1890-91.  At  end  of 
vear  received  his  A.M. ;  1891-^3  was  professor  of 
history  and  {mlitical  science  in  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity. During  1893-94  studied,  lectured,  and 
wrote  in  Boston.  Was  professor  of  economic 
science  in  Kansas  A^cultural  College,  1894-97, 
and  1897-99  ^8^  president  of  the  college;  1900- 
1905  was  in  Chicago,  at  Ruskin  CoUe^,  Missouri, 
and  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  teaching,  lecturing,  writing. 
In  July,  1905,  he  entered  the  Census  Office  at 
Washing^n;  and  was  transferred,  April,  1906, 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  since  1906  has 
been  secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Will,  from  1890  to  1894,  was  a  single 
taxer,  but  has  g^:^ually  developed  into  socialistic 
views.  Author:  Several  hundred  ma|:azine  and 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  relating  to  edu- 
cation, economics,  politics,  religion,  and  sociaUsm. 
Address:  1311  G  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

WILLARD,  FRAHCES  ELIZABETH:  Founder 
of  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  bom 
Churchville,  N.  Y.,  1839.  Her  parents  removed 
to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1 841,  where  they  were  stu- 
dents in  the  college  until  1846.  They  then  went 
to  Wisconsin  and  founded  "Forest  Home,"  near 

ianesviUe,  going  to  Evanston  in  1858.  Here 
Uss  Willard  graduated  from  the  Women's  Col- 
lege. In  1 86 1  she  became  a  teacher,  beginning 
in  the  public  school  of  her  own  town  and  ending 
as  professor  of  English  composition  in  the  tmi- 
versity.  In  1868  she  traveled  abroad  for  nearly 
two  years  and  a  half.  On  her  return  she  was 
made  president  of  the  Women's  College  in  Evans- 
ton.  In  1874  she  began  her  temperance  work  as 
president  01  the  Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  was 
also  made  secretary  of  the  Illinois  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  in  November  of  that  year,  at  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  became  its  cor- 
responding secretary. 

In  1878  Miss  Willard  became  chief  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Evening  Post.  In  that 
year  she  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U. 

In  1880,  accompanied  by  the  Misses  Gordon, 
Miss  Willard  made  a  tour  of  all  the  Southern 
states,  introducing  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  White  Ribbon  movement. 

In  1883  Miss  Willard  and  her  secretary.  Miss 
Anna  Gordon,  visited  every  state  and  territory 
in  the  United  States  and  several  Canadian 
provinces,  holding  the  first  temper- 
_  »__-.  ance  conventions  ever  called  to- 
W'oA  gather  in  several  of  the  Western 
territories.  In  1883,  on  her  return 
from  California,  proposed  to  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.  a  plan  for  organizing  the 
World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  which  was  accepted,  and  a 
polyglot  petition  to  all  governments  was  sent  out. 
This  petition  received  3,000,000  signatures  and 
attestations  in  fifty  languages. 

In  1885  she  urged  upon  the  National  W.  C.  T. 
U.  Convention  the  importance  of  adding  a  De- 
partment of  Social  Purity  work  to  those  already 


formed,  which  was  done,  and  she  was  placed 
at  its  head.     Petitions  were  then  circulated  in 
all  parts  of  the  U.  8.,  asking  for  the 
Otliar       better  protection  of  women ,  and  much 
Befomu    h^sbeen  gained  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion.    She  was  made  a  member  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  to  which  she  had  belonged  since  her 
girlhood,  but  a  ruling  of  the  bishops  prevented 
any  recognition  of  this  election.     Was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Union  Signal,  official  organ  of  the 
World's  and  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  corre- 
sponding editor  of  Ladv  Henry  Somerset's  paper, 
The  Woman's  Signal  (London). 

Miss  Willard  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  and  International  Women's  Council  and 
first  president  of  the  council. 

Miss  Willard's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  wom- 
an's suffrage  and  the  Labor  movement  is  well 
known ;  was  the  author  of  the  ' '  home  protection  " 
movement,  which  means  the  ballot  for  women 
as  a  method  of  temperance  work;  also  of  the 
expressive  phrase  "The  do-e  very  thing  policy  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U."  She  has  often  stated  her  plat- 
form in  these  words:  "No_sectarianism  in  religion, 
no  sectionalism  in  polities',  no  sex  in  citizenship! " 
In  economics  she  called  herself  a  Christian  So- 
cialist. She  built  up  the  l^^est  organization 
of  women  in  the  world.  Universally  mourned, 
she  died,  1898.  Author:  "Nineteen  Beautiful 
Years";  "Hints  and  Helps  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U."; 
"Women  and  Temperance,  How  to  Win"; 
"Woman  in  the  Pulpit";  "A  Classic  Town"; 
"Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years";  "A  Young  Journal- 
ist"; and  collaborated  in  "A  Great  Mother,  the 
History  of  St.  Courageous." 

Isabel  Somerset. 

WILLIAMS,  J. :  Member  British  Parliament,  of 
Labor  Party  for  Gower,  Glamorganshire ;  bom  in 
1 86 1,  he  began  work  in  the  collieries,  and  became 
chief  agent  of  the  Western  District  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  been  general  secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  the  South  Wales  Col- 
liery Workers  since  1890.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  iqo6  by  the  votes  of  the  miners. 
Address:  Miners  Association  Offices,  Swansea, 
Wales. 

WILLIAMS,  TALCOTT:  Journalist;  bom  1849 
at  Abeih,  in  "Turkey;  educated  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  and  Amherst  College,  class  of 
1873 ;  served  on  staff  of  A^etf  York  World  1873-77; 
Washington  correspondent  of  New  York  Sun, 
1877-79;  editorial  writer  for  Springfield  Re- 
publican 1870-81.  Since  1881,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Press.  A  frequent  con- 
tributor to  literary  and  philosophical  journals, 
Mr.  Williams  has  wielded!^  a  large  and  jjowerful 
influence  as  well  in  Uterature  as  real  life.  Two 
colleges  and  two  universities  have  dignified  him 
with  a  doctorate  in  letters — Amherst  and  Ho- 
bart,  Western  Reserve  and  Rochester.  In  mat- 
ters economic  and  social,  he  declares  himself  a 
believer  in  free  contract,  free  competition,  and 
free  labor,  subject  to  such  restrictions  in  regard  to 
child-bearing  and  child  life  as  are  necessary  to 
maintain  at  its  highest  efficiency  the  reproductive 
agencies  of  the  community.  Such  a  regime,  he 
believes,  has  steadily  tended  to  diffuse  wealth,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  those  who  labor,  and  to 
increase  the  joy,  the  dignity,  and  the  oromise  of 
the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Address:  916 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   >^^'^5'^ 
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WILMS,  DR.  UEINRICH :  Mayor  of  Posen ;  bom 
1866  at  Huenshoven,  province  of  the  Rhine,  Ger- 
many; educated  at  the  public  schools,  the  high 
school,  and  in  1885  passed  the  entrance  exami- 
nations for  college;  then  studied  law  in  Heidel- 
berg, Munich,  and  Bonn;  received,  in  1888, 
as  Referendar"  to  the  court;  in  1893  was 
made  "Assessor,"  and  was  for  some  time  a 
judge  at  the  court  of  Cologne.  Appointed 
mayor's  assistant  at  Bonn  in  the  y^ear  1895. 
During  the  three  years  he  occupied  this  position 
he  worked  particularly  in  aid  or  the  poor,  gained 
admission  of  women  to  the  city's  Poor  Etepart- 
ment,  obtained  for  them  the  same  rights  and 
duties  as  the  male  attendants  had  and  the  dis- 
trict superintendents  of  the  poor.  This  was  the 
first  instance  in  Germany  where  women  were  ac- 
corded equal  rights  with  men  in  charities  aid  or- 
ganizations, and,  curiously  enough,  Bonn  remains 
to  this  day  the  only  place  where  women  workers 
as  compared  with  men  are  not  in  the  great  major- 
ity. Accepted  in  1899  the  same  position  in  Dussel- 
dorf ,  with  a  special  assignment  to  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  wharves  of  the  Rhine.  During  this 
appointment  was  also  honorary  director  of  the 
Dusseldorf  Exposition  of  Industries  and  Trades. 
Dr.  Wilms  was  elected  Mayor  of  Posen  in  1903. 
Address:  Posen,  Germany. 

WILSHIRE,  GAYLORD:  Editor  of  WUshire's 
Magazine  (Socialist) ;  bom  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1861 ; 
entered  Harvard  College  1881,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate; in  1884  went  into  gold-mining  in  California; 
founded  in  1889  at  Los  Angeles  a  weekly  Socialist 
paper,  The  Nationalist;  in  1890  ran  for  Congress 
as  a  Socialist;  in  1891  he  was  Socialist  Party's 
candidate  for  Attorney-General  of  New  York. 
Went  to  England,  and  in  1893  at  Manchester  be- 
came candidate  for  Parliament  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Federation.  Returning  to  California, 
was  again  candidate  to  represent  the  cause  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  Congress.  In  1900  he  founded 
at  Los  Angeles  The  Challenge,  a  Socialist  weekly; 
in  1 90 1  he  moved  the  paper  to  New  York  City. 
Here  The  Challenge  was  debarred  from  the  United 
States  mails  on  the  ground  that  it  was  merely  an 
org^an  for  the  advertising  of  ideas  and  ideas  so 
essentially  personal  to  the  editor,  that  therefore 
The  ChaUenge  was  purely  an  advertising  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Wilshire  then  moved  the  magazine  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  changing  the  name  to  its  pres- 
ent title,  and  from  there  sent  it  freely  everywhere 
throughout  the  U.  S.  until  1904,  when  he  returned 
with  his  magazine  to  New  York  City.  While  in 
Toronto  he  was  candidate  for  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament, and  on  returning  to  New  York  in  1904 
was  made  the  Socialist  Party's  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Wilshire  is  now  President  of  the 
Beaver  National  Bank  of  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress :  200  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

WILSOlf,  JOHN:  Member  British  Parliament, 
of  Labor  Party  for  Mid  Durham;  bom  in  1837,  he 
began  work  at  the  age  of  ten  in  Durham,  later  in 
American  mines;  and  was  instrumental  in  form- 
ing the  Miners'  Association  in  1869:  became  its 
treasurer  in  1882,  financial  secretary  1890,  and 
corresponding  secretary  in  1896.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Hough ton-le-Spring  division 
in  1885-86,  and  has  been  returned  for  Parliament 
by  his  present  constituency  continuously  since 
1895.  In  1006  the  miners,  assisted  by  the  Lib- 
ert, elected  him  again.  Address :  i  North  Road, 
Durham,  England. 


WILSON,  JOSEPH  HAVELOCK:  Member  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  Middles- 
borough;  bom  1858  at  Sunderland;  he  became  a 
seaman,  and  founded  the  National  Amalgamated 
Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union  in  1887 ;  was  im- 
prisoned during  the  Cardifi  strike  in  1891.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1906,  but  sat  for  his 
district  from  1892-1900.  The  laborers  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Liberals  elected  him.  Address: 
Maritime  Hall,  West  India  Dock  Road,  London, 
E.  England. 

WILSON,  WILLIAM  TYSON:  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  West  Houghton, 
S.  E.  Lancashire ;  elected  1906 ;  bom  near  Winder- 
mere, Westmoreland.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
joiner  and  carpenter  at  Hawkeshead,  and  worked 
at  the  trade  in  Barrow,  Bury,  and  Bolton.  In 
1877  he  joined  the  trade  society,  and  has  since 
been  in  office  almost  continuously.  Was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council  in  1893-05;  became 
chairman  in  1897,  and  been  continuea  since.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bolton  Building 
Trades  Federation,  and  assisted  in  the  preven- 
tion of  a  lockout  in  the  building  trades  1899. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  employees'  committee 
which  met  the  National  Federation  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Reconciliation  Boards  for  the  building 
trades.  In  189^  and  since  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  various  conferences  of 
his  union  with  the  master  builders,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  establishment  of  conciliation 
boards  and  the  effective  prevention  of  strikes 
in  the  building  trades.  He  has  represented  his 
tmion  at  several  conferences  of  the  Trade-Union 
Congresses,  and  those  of  the  Engineering  and 
Shipbuilding  Trades  Federations.  His  interests 
center  chieny  in  the  organization  of  Uie  skilled 
working  men.  Address:  248,  Oxford  Grove,  Bol- 
ton, England. 

WmCELBLECK,  KARL  GEORGE:  German 
Socialist  writer;  bom  18 10  in  Ensheim,  near 
Mayence.  He  became  a  professor  of  chemistry, 
but  in  1843,  traveling  to  study  technological  sub- 
jects, he  met  in  Norway  a  German  artizan  and 
became  interested  in  what  he  heard  and  saw  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  working  classes.  The  result 
was  his  book,  "Untersuchungen  uber  der  Organ- 
ization der  Arbeit  oder  System  der  WeltOkon- 
omie,"  1851-55,  written  under  pseudonym  of 
Carl  Mario,  and  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  statements  of  German  socialism.  He  died 
in  1865. 

WISE,  HON.  BERNHARD  RINGRASE,  K.C.: 

Some  time  State  Attorney-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia;  bom  Sydney,  Feb.  10,  1858; 
editor  Rugby,  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  president 
of  the  Oxford  Union  and  Athletic  Club,  18S0. 
Called  to  bar  in  England,  1883 ;  appointed  Queen's 
Counsel,  1898;  elected  to  Legislature,  New  South 
Wales,  1887-89  and  1891-^4;  Attorney-General 
in  Parkes  Ministry  and  in  Lyne  government, 
1899-1901.  Took  active  jjart  in  free-trade  move- 
ment and  in  movement  for  Australian  Federal 
Union;  member  of  the  National  Convention 
which  framed  Commonwealth  Constitution,  189^- 
1898.  Author  of  Bankruptcy  Act  and  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act.  Identified  with  prison  reform 
and  founded  the  Dischar^d  I*risoners'  Aid  As- 
sociation. Author  of  'industrial  Freedom." 
Address:  Australian  Club,  Sydney.-'^  ^^ 
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WOLFF,  HEITRY  WILLIAM:  Chairman  of  the 
International  Cooperative  Alliance;  bom  Dec.  30, 
1840,  at  Leeds,  England.  After  being  educated 
at  a  private  school  he  studied  for  some  years  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Heidelberg.  Later 
he  traveled  extensively  on  the  Continent  in  order 
to  finish  his  education  and  to  inquire  into  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  advocated  social  reforms  in  his  writings, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
International  Cooperative  Alliance,  which  has  ex- 
tended its  work  over  twenty-five  counties.  He 
believes  that  social  betterment  can  be  brought 
about  bv  the  breaking  down  of  class  distinctions, 
by  leveling  up  by  means  of  moral  and  educational 
influences,  and  by  self-help.  Author:  "People's 
Banks — ^A  Record  of  Social  and  Economic  Suc- 
cess"; "Cooperative  Banking — Its  Principles  and 
Its  Practise  ;  "Agricultural  Banks";  "People's 
Bank  Manual";  "Village  Banks";  "Cooperative 
Credit  Banks";  "Employer's  Liability— What 
Ought  It  to  Be?"  Address:  Reform  Club,  Lon- 
don, S.  W.,  England. 

WOLOWSKI,  LOUIS  FRAITCOIS  MICHEL 
jRAYMOHD:  Social  economist;  bom  Warsaw, 
1810.  He  studied  in  Paris,  but  took  part  in  the 
Polish  Revolution  of  1850.  He  became  professor 
of  law  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  and  Metiers  at 
Paris  in  1839,  and  sat  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  1848.  His  best-known  works  are:  "De 
rOrganisation du  Travail'  (1843);  "L'Oretl' Ar- 
gent" (1870).     Died  at  Gisors,  France,  in  1876. 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION : 

The  National  and  the  World's  Unions  are  organ- 
izations of  women  for  the  protection  of  the  home, 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  triumph 
of  Christ's  golden  rule  in  custom  and  in  law. 

The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Woman's  Temperance  Crusade  of 
1873-74,  whefi  in  fifty  days  the  liquor  traffic  was 
swept  out  of  250  towns  and  villages.  The  logic 
of  events  soon  forced  the  women  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  their  work  until  it  included  "not  only 
mental  suasion  for  the  man  who  thinks  and 
inond  suasion  for  the  man  who  drinks,  but  legal 
suasion  for  the  drunkard-maker  and  prison  sua- 
sion for  the  statute-breaker."  The  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  United  States  was  organized 
Nov.  18, 19,  and  20, 1874,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It 
is  org^anized  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
nation,  including  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hawaii,  and  locally  in  about  10,000  towns  and 
villages.  There  are  350,000  members 
and  men  are  admitted  as  honorary 
members.  The  national  motto  is: 
"For  God  and  Home  and  Native 
Land."  The  watchwords  are :  "Agitate,  Educate, 
Organize."  The  badge  is  a  small  bow  of  white 
ribbon.  The  lines  of  work  are :  (i)  Organization. 
(2)  Preventive.  (3)  Educational.  (4)  Evangelis- 
tic. (5)  Social.  (6)  Legal.  Under  these  six  heads 
are  grouped  forty  departments,  each  one  under  the 
charge  of  a  national  superintendent.  Following 
the  suggestion  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  who 
was  president  from  1878  to  1898,  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  worked  for  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  and  secured  man- 
datory laws  for  It  in  every  state ;  and  in  the  ter- 
ritories and  the  District  of  Columbia  through 
congressional  legislation.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has 
been  the  chief  factor  in  state  campaigns  for 
statutory  prohibition  South  as  well  as  North, 
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and  for  constitutional  amendments.  It  aided 
very  materially  in  securing  the  antic^nteen 
amendment  to  the  army  bill,  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  all  army  posts.  It 
keeps  a  superintendent  of  legislation  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  entire  session  of  Congress  to  look 
after  reform  bills.  Congressman-elect  Roberts, 
the  ^lygamist,  was  prevented  from  taking  his 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  Congpress  by  petitions  and  pro- 
tests largely  gathered  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  It  has 
been  an  imf>ortant  factor  in  the  Smoot  investiga- 
tion and  is  creating  public  sentiment  which  it  is 
believed  will  result  in  a  national  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  polygamy.  It  has  ob- 
tained antigambling  and  anticigarette  laws.  It 
has  secured  many  laws  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  girls,  raising  the  age  of  protection  for 
girls  in  every  state  but  two,  and  securing  the  ap- 
pointment of  police  matrons  in  nearly  all  the  Ituige 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  It  has  created  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  equal  suffrage,  equal  purity  for 
both  sexes,  equal  remuneration  for  work  equally 
well  done,  equal  educational,  professional,  and  in- 
dustrial opportunities  for  men  and  women.  It 
has  a  bureau  of  scientific  research,  and  sends 
authoritative  statements  from  prominent  phy- 
sicians who  are  in  favor  of  medical  temperance 
to  practitioners  throughout  the  U.  S.;  and  ap- 
peals to  publishers  of  newspapers  asking  them  to 
discontinue  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  and  other 
harmful  proprietary  medicines.  It  distributes 
millions  of  pages  of  literature  every  year  and  fills 
thousands  of  columns  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  pub- 
lishes two  papers:  The  Union  Signal,  its  official 
organ,  and  The  Crusader  Monthly,  for  young 
people,  and  the  department  of  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Instruction. 

The  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  founded  by, Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard  in  about  1883,  is  organized  in 
fifty  nations  with  a  total  membership  of  about 
half  a  million.  It  is  the  largest  society  composed 
exclusively  of  women  and  conducted  entirely  by 
them.  It  has  held  seven  conventions:  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1891;  Chicago,  III.,  in  1893;  London 
England,  in  1895;  Toronto,  Canada,  1897;  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  1900;  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
1902,  and  Boston  in  1906.  The  World's  Union 
has  circulated  a  "Polyglot  Petition"  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  asking  the  governments  to  do  away 
with  the  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  alcoholic 
liquors  and  opium  and  the  legalization  of  im- 
purity. It  is  the  largest  petition  ever  presented 
on  behalf  of  any  object  and  the  most  interna- 
tional in  its  proposed  reforms.  It  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

The  officers  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens;  vice-presi- 
dent at  large.  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Susanna  M.  D.  Fry;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston  Anderson;  as- 
sistant recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Sara  H.  Hoge; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Brand.  The  officers 
of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  are:  President,  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle ;  vice-president  at  lai^,  Mrs. 
Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens;  honorary  secretaries.  Miss 
Agnes  E.  Slack,  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon;  honorary 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sanderson. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  originated  the  "Do 
Everything  Policy"  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  often 
stated  her  platform  in  these  words:  "No  secta- 
rianism in  religion,  no  sectionalism  in  politics,  no 
sex  in  citizenship."     'J"^™  "^  ^^^^l^ 
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Declaration  of  Prikciplbs 

We  believe  in  the  comins  of  His  Kingdom  whose  service  is 
perfect  freedom,  because  His  laws,  written  in  our  members  as 
well  as  in  nature  And  in  grace,  are  perfect,  converting  the 
soul. 

We  believe  in  the  gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  that  each 
man's  habits  of  life  should  be  an  example  safe  and  beneficent 
lor  every  other  man  to  follow. 

We  believe  that  God  created  both  man  and  woman  in  His 
own  image,  and  therefore  we  believe  in  one  standard  of  purity 
for  both  men  and  women,  and  in  the  equal  right  of  all  to  hold 
opinions  and  to  express  the  same  with  equal  freedom. 

We  believe  in  a  living  wage;  in  an  ei^ht-hour  day;  in  courts 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration;  in  justice  as  opposed  to  greed 
of  ff|in:  in  "peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men.** 

We  therefore  formulate,  and  for  ourselves  adopt,  the  follow- 
ing pledge,  asking  our  sisters  and  brothers  of  a  common  dan- 
ger and  a  common  hope,  to  make  common  cause  with  us,  in 
working  its  reasonable  and  helpful  precepts  into  the  practise 
erf  every-day  life.  . 

I  hereby  solemnly  inomise,  God  helping  me,  to  abstam  from 
all  distilled,  fermented,  and  malt  Uquors,  including  wine, 
beer,  and  cider,  ■  and  to  employ  all  proper  moans  to  discourage 
the  use  of  and  tx^ffic  in  the  san>e. 

To  confirm  and  enforce  the  rationale  of  this  pledge,  we  de- 
clare our  purpose  to  educate  the  young;  to  form  a  better 
public  sentiment;  to  reform,  so  far  as  possible,  by  religious, 
ethical,  and  scientific  means,  the  drinking  classes;  to  seek  the 
transforming  power  of  divine  grace  for  ourselves  and  all  for 
whom  we  work,  that  they  and  we  may  wilfully  transcend  no 
law  of  pure  and  wholesome  living;  and  finally,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  labor  and  to  pray  that  all  these  principles,  found- 
ed upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  may  be  worked  out  into  the 
customs  of  society  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U. 
declares: 

To  this  end  we  plead  with  all  good  women  throughout 
Christendom  to  join  with  us  heart  and  hand  in  the  holy  en- 
deavor to  protect  and  sanctify  the  home  as  that  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which,  next  to  the  human  body  itself,  is  dearest 
of  all  to  our  Creator,  that  womanhood  and  manhood  in  equal 
purity,  equal  personal  liberty  and  peace,  may  climb  to  those 
Dlest  neinits  where  there  shall  be  no  more  curse. 

We  ask  all  women  like-minded  with  us  in  this  sacred  cause 
to  wear  the  white  ribbon  as  the  badge  of  loyalty;  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  with  us  to  God  at  the  noontide  hour  of  prayer; 
to  take  as  their  motto,  "  For  God  and  Home  and  Every 
Land,"  and  to  unite  with  us  in  allegiance  to  the  foregoing  dec- 
laration of  principles  and  to  the  summary  of  our  plans  and 
purposes,  as  embodied  in  the  preamble  of  our  constitution 
adopted  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  ii, 
X891. 

Prbaublb 

In  the  love  of  God  and  of  humanity,  we,  representing  the 
Christian  women  of  the  world,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
color,  band  ourselves  together  with  the  solemn  conviction  that 
our  united  faith  and  works  will,  with  God's  blessing,  prove 
healthful  in  creating  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
personal  purity  of  life,  including  total  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  all  narcotic  poisons;  the  protection  of  the  home  by  out- 
lawing the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  tobacco,  and  im- 
purity; the  suppression  by  law  of  gambling  and  Sunday  dese- 
cration; the  enztunchiaemcnt  of  the  women  of  all  nations,  and 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  national  and  international  arbi- 
tration which  sbajl  banish  war  from  the  world. 

LiLUAN  M.  N.  Stevbns. 

WOMAN'S  ECONMaC  POSITIOlf  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN:  In  Great  Britain,  as  in  all  industrial 
countries,  the  work  of  women  is  paid,  on  the 
whole,  at  a  less  rate  than  the  work  of  men.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  difficult  (for  reasons  to  be  ex- 
amined presently)  to  estimate  how  far,  if  at  all, 
this  difference  is  a  direct  consequence  of  difference 
of  sex.  There  exists,  unquestionably,  a  vague  gen- 
eral impression,  amounting  in  many  minds  to  al- 
most the  dimensions  of  a  maxim,  that  the  wages 
of  a  woman  "need  not  be"  so  high  as  those  of  a 
man.  For  this  impression  custom  and  the  current 
notion  that  a  man's  wages  represent  a  family  in- 
come while  a  woman*s  represent  only  a  personal 
income  are,  no  doubt,  largely  responsible. 

Differences  due  to  the  prevalence  of  such  feel- 
ings are  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
economic  differences. 

'State  and  local  constitutions  can  include  the  words  *'as  a 
beverage,"  if  desired. 


There  is,  however,  another  and  more  important 
cause  of  difference  between  the  payments  of  men 
and  women,  respectively ;  and  this  cause,  though, 
arising  primarily  from  social  custom,  becomes, 
in  its  secondary  developments,  really  economic. 
This  cause  is  the  fact  that  in  most  industries 
women  expect  to  cease  from  working  at  marria^. 
They  expect,  that  is  to  say — and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  expectation  is  fulfilled — to  follow 
their  callings  for  only  a  very  few  3rears;  they  ex- 
pect to  be,  and  generally  they  are,  rather  tran- 
sient than  permanent  workers. 

Now,  transient  workers,  even  altho  they  may 
be  inherently  equally  efficient,  are  of  less  value 
to  an  employer  than  permanent  ones.  Every 
change  of  hands  involves  a  slight  temporary 
waste  of  power,  nor  can  any  woricer,  in  a  short 
period  of  work,  attain  to  the  higher  levels  of  skill 
and  experience.  Moreover,  when  a  worker  ex- 
pects to  be  emplojred  for  only  a  few  years  it  is  not, 
financially  spteaking,  worth  her  while  to  spend  a 
large  proportion  of  those  years  in  being  trained  or 
taught.  A  girl  who  enters  the  labor  market  at 
fifteen  and  looks  forward  to  leaving  it  at  twenty- 
two,  is  naturally  disinclined  to  spend  seven  years 
in  apprenticeship— as  her  brother  may  be  dis- 
posed to  do,  who  expects  to  follow  his  calling  for 
forty  years  or  more.  The  more  transient  worker, 
therefore,  is  also  the  less  trained.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  less  skilled  branches  of  industry 
generally  fall  into  the  hands  of  women,  not  be- 
cause women  are  naturally  less  capable,  but  be- 
cause the  probable  course  of  their  lives  renders 
them  unwilling  to  undergo  prolonged  training. 
This  sort  of  specialization  it  is  which  makes  any 
valid  comparison  between  the  wages  of  men  and 
women,  as  such,  almost  impossible.  Competition 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  engaged  in  pre- 
cisely similar  work  is  exceedingly  rare.  Where, 
however,  occasional  instances  occur  the  woman 
will,  almost  invariably,  receive  less  remuneration, 
even  at  a  piece-work  rate.  Miss  Irwin,  secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Covmcil  for  Women's  Trades,  re- 
ports having  seen  the  wage-book  of  a  master 
printer  in  S«>tland  who  employed  both  men  and 
women  as  compositors  and  who  entered  and  cal- 
culated the  work  of  both  according  to  the  same 
piece-work  scale.  After  adding  up  the  several 
totals,  however,  he  performed,  in  the  case  of  each 
woman,  a  little  sum  in  subtraction  and  handed  to 
her  two  thirds  of  the  amoimt  "booked"  to  her 
credit.  In  the  same  way,  when  an  employer 
exchanges  a  man-clerk  whose  salary  has  prob- 
ably been  £2  a  week,  for  a  woman-clerk,  he  will 
probably  offer  to  the  latter  i+i.  or  155.,  altho  he 
will  often  admit  that  the  woman  does  the  same 
work  quite  as  well  and  gives  less  trouble.  Per- 
haps that  last  clause  may  be,  in  some  degree,  an 
explanation.  Women,  as  workers,  are  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  "give  less  trouble";  that  is.  to  en- 
dure, without  much  protest,  very  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  labor.  And  this  docility,  again,  is 
partly  due  to  the  habit  of  regarding  industnal 
work  as  merely  a  temporary  condition. 

While  it  is  practically  impossible  _  to  tneasuie 
the  share  of  these  various  innuences  in  determin- 
ing the  well-nigh  universal  inferiority  of  women's 
remuneration,  one  fact  may  be  noted 

Women     which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ex- 

WnrVar.  pcctation  of  marriage  is  one  of  the 
°  "  '  most  powerful.  This  is  the  fact  that 
in  occupations  not  habitually  given 
up  on  marriage  the  remuneration  of  women  ap- 
proximates far  more  nearly  to  that  of  men.     In 
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the  artistic  and  literary  professions,  indeed,  pay- 
ment varies  not  with  the  sex  but  with  the  indi- 
vidual. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton-weavers,  who  habitually  continue  to 
work  ^ter  marriage.  The  Amalgamated  Weav- 
ers' Association  is  a  strong  trade-union  of  men 
and  women  (about  80,000  women  out  of  a  total  of 
about  1 20,000  members)  and  all  the  members  are 
paid  at  the  same  piece-work  rate. 

Very  different  from  the  position  of  the  highly 
skilled  and  well-organized  women  of  Lancashire 
is  that  of  the  young  unorganized  workers  in  such 
a  district  as  the  East  End  of  London.  Young 
workers  in  the  lowest  departments  of  factory 
work  are  paid,  not  infrequently,  as  little  as  $s.  a 
week — a  wage  upon  which  it  is  entirely  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  maintain  themselves  independ- 
ently at  any  civilized  level.  The  average  wage  of 
factory  girls  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  in 
what  are  called  the  "unskilled"  trades,  appears 
to  range  from  about  js.  to  about  10s.  per  week. 
Workers  over  twenty  years  of  age  will  generally 
earn  rather  more;  but  the  woman  in  such  trades 
who,  not  being  a  forewoman,  receives  as  much  as 
£ipeT  week  is  exceptional. 

The  payment  of  dressmakers  seems  somewhat 
higher;  a  "full-hand,"  in  London,  would  receive 
145.  and  upward. 

Female  shop  assistants  (and  also  male  shop 
assistants)  generally  "live  in";  i.  e.,  they  are 
boarded  and  lodged  on  the  premises  of  their  em- 
ployer. Their  salaries  and  their  hours,  by  which, 
of  course,  their  salaries  must  be  measured,  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  shop  in  which  they  are  engaged:  ;£ao,  £25, 
or  £30  per  annum  are  very  ordmary  rates.  To 
this  nominal  salary  there  will  in  many  cases  be 
additions,  commissions  on  sales— especially  of 
certain  specified  goods — ^being  not  uncommon. 
On  the  other  hand,  fines  are  frequently  inflicted 
for  every  breach  of  an  extensive  code  of  rales; 
and  in  a  good  many  houses  the  diet  is  so  Spartan 
that  the  "young  people"  are  often  obliged  to 
make  additions  to  it  at  their  own  expense.  In 
this  calling  the  difference  between  the  remunera- 
tion of  men  and  of  women  is  far  less  than  in 
many  others. 

Amonf;  clerks,  whose  work  appears  to  have  no 
clear  dividing  line  of  sex,  this  difference  is  perhaps 
at  its  greatest.  Instances  are  not  infrequent  of 
responsible  posts  being  offered  to  thoroughly 
competent  young  women  at  the  rate  of  1 2s.  to 
J4S.  per  week.  In  one  such  case  the  young  woman 
was  to  be  bookkeeper  and  cashier  to  a  well-known 
and  wealthy  firm  and  many  thousands  of  pounds 
would  have  passed  through  her  hands  in  the  year. 
Fourteen  shillings  per  week  was  the  payment  al- 
lotted. No  man  would  have  been  asked  to  under- 
take the  work  at  less  than  30^.  a  week.  The  reason 
of  this  great  divergence  is  not  verv  easy  to  fix;  it 
seems  probable,  however,  that  clerkships  and  situ- 
ations in  restaurants,  etc.  (where  also  the  attend- 
ants do  not  "live  in  "),  attract  a  great  number  of 
girls  living  at  home  and  partly  maintained  by 
relatives,  that  these  girls,  very  foolishly,  are  con- 
tent to  accept  what  is  called  a  "pocket-money 
wage,"  and  that  the  competition  of  these  para- 
sitic workers  determines  a  very  low  average  of 
pay  all  round. 

Domestic  servants  are  relatively  well  paid, 
especially  in  London,  where  a  general  servant  or 
a  housemaid  will  receive  from  ^18  to  ;£25  a  year, 
besides  board  and  lodging;  a  parlor-maid,  rather 
more;  a  good  children's  nurse,  from  ;g2o  to  ;£30. 


A  highly  trained  cook  can  command  from  £30 
to  £so — a  salary  higher  than  that  of  some  resi- 
dent teachers  in  boarding-schools.  Altho  do- 
mestic service  is  reported  to  occupy  in  London 
"about  one  third  of  the  total  unmarried  women 
over  fifteen,"  and  altho  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
women's  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
demand  for  competent  servants  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  supply;  and  as  the  requirements 
in  the  way  of  skill  grow  continually  higher,  while 
the  reluctance  of  workers  to  enter  the  calling  does 
not  apparently  diminish,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
discrepancy  will  be  maintained  and  even  become 
intensified.  Eventually  the  pressure  may  prob- 
ably be  lightened  by  improved  training  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  by  a  change  in  the 
methods  of  employment  and  an  approximation 
of  domestic  service  to  the  conditions  of  other  in- 
dustries that  are  found  more  acceptable  to  the 
workers. 

Sick  nursing,  altho  it  has  become  a  skilled 
caUing  with  elaborate  courses  of  training,  with 
examinations  and  certificates,  was,  in  ti&e  ma- 
jority of  cases,  very  ill  paid  until  not  very  many 
years  ago.  In  this  instance  the  explanation  lies 
partly  in  the  idea  that  nursing  the  sick  was  rather 
a  work  of  mercy  than  a  means  of  Uvelihood  and 
partly  in  the  presence  of  middlemen  who,  while 
charging  high  fees  to  the  public  for  the  services  of 
a  trained  nurse,  paid  very  small  salaries  to  the 
nurses.  These  middlemen  were  sometimes  the 
authorities  of  hospitals*  who  made  money  by 
hiring  out  their  nurses  and  sometimes  agencies 
admittedly  commercial.  Some  years  ago,  how- 
ever, nurses  began  to  combine  into  agencies  of 
their  own,  and  this  movement  has  steadily,  tho 
not  even  yet  very  largely,  raised  the  general 
average  of  their  remuneration.  There  are 
probably  few,  if  any,  trained  nurses,  nowadays, 
who  accept  a  salary  of  £2$  per  annum,  with 
board  and  lodging  when  not  at  a  case."  The 
minimum  charge  for  the  services  of  a  trained 
nurse  in  a  private  house  is  generally  two  guineas 
(£2  2S.)  per  week  besides  board  and  lodging,  so 
that  a  nurse  who  has  a  good  connection  and  deak 
with  her  clients  direct  is  decidedly  better  paid 
than  any  of  the  workers  hitherto  mentioned. 

Education  presents  itself  as  a  calling  emploj^ng 
men  and  women  in  much  the  same  kmd  of  work. 
In  the  volume  of  statistics  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1906  are  to  be  found 
Women  in   ^°  tables  showing  the  salaries  of 
Edneation   certificated  teachers  in  public  elemen- 
tary schools.  Of  1 3 , 6 1 8  head  masters 
the  average  yearly  salary  was  ;£i6o 
95.  5(j. ;  that  of  14,348  assistant  masters,  £114  Ss. 
lod.   Of  17, 539  head  mistresses  the  average  salary 
was  ;£io9  X35.  ad.,  and  that  of  32,428  assistant 
mistresses,  £83  i  is.  3d. 

No  head  mistress  received  as  much  as  ;£35o  per  annum,  and 
only  14  as  much  as^fjoo;  while  164  head  masters  received  over 
j£350  (4  of  these  jCsoo  or  over)  and  129  received  between  ;C300 
and  j£35o.  One  head  master  and  16  head  mistresses  were  paid 
less  than  £so  a  year.  Of  assistants  no  woman  attained  a 
salary  of  ;£3oo  per  annum  and  only  69  women  a  salary  of 
j£i5o  and  over;  while  no  less  than  285  were  paid  less  than  £so 
a  year.  The  men  assistants  receivmg  less  than  £50  num- 
bered only  4;  while  17  received  upward  of  ;Caoo,  one  of  these 
receiving  ;£4oo — or  £50  a  year  more  than  the  best  paid  head 
mistress.  It  should  be  said  that  these  figures  are  two  years 
old  and  that  both  men  and  women  are  probably  receiving 
lather  more,  but  the  proportionate  rates  remain  much  the 
same. 

In  the  secondary  schools  under  the '•London 
Covmty  Council  the  lowest  salary  for  a  head 
master  is  £400,  and  the  highest  £800;  the  lowest 
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salary  for  a  head  mistress  ;£3oo  and  the  highest 
^600.  The  salaries  of  assistant  masters  ran^e 
from  £150  to  £350  a  year;  those  of  assistant  mis- 
tresses from  £120  to  £250.  Very  similar  difier- 
ences  prevail  throughout  all  branches  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

In  joumaUsm,  in  the  various  arts  (painting, 
acting,  literature,  etc.),  these  discrepancies  dis- 
appear. Some  branches  are  extremely  unremu- 
nerative  but  not  more  unremunerative  for  women 
than  for  men.  The  prizes  in  journalism,  it  is 
true,  belong  to  men;  no  woman  has  yet  succeeded 
in  bising  appointed  as  editor  of  a  large  news- 
paper; but  on  the  other  hand  the  most  profitable 
novels  published  in  England  at  the  present  day 
are  probably  those  written  by  two  women.  It 
appears,  therefore,  on  the  whole  that  the  com- 
parative underpayment  of  women  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  fact  that  women  generally  do  not 
continue  to  pursue  a  definite  calling  after  mar- 
riage. Of  course  women,  like  men,  are  liable, 
tmaer  a  system  of  free  competition,  to  be  reduced 
to  the  barest  subsistence  level ;  but  they  are  liable 
to  this  fate  not  as  women  but  as  workers  happen- 
ing to  possess  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  mon- 
opoly. 

Women  also  are  more  exposed  than  men  to  the 
competition  of  the  parasitic  worker,  i.  e.,  that  of 
the  partly  supported  worker  who  accepts  less 
than  a  subsistence  wage.  This  form  of  compe- 
tition is  often  attributed  to  married  women,  but 
investigation  seems  to  sHow  that  married  women 
are  particularly  stout  in  resisting  reductions. 
Married  women,  as  an  experienced  employer  has 
been  heard  to  remark,  know  the  value  of  money. 
It  is  rather  young  unmarried  women  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  paid  at  rates  upon  which  they 
could  not  live,  and  especially  yotmg  women  of 
what  is  called  in  England  the  lower  middle  class, 
the  daughters  of  clerks,  of  tradesmen  in  a  small 
way  of  business,  and  of  families  whose  weekly  in- 
comes are  small  but  regular  and  not  derived  from 
manual  labor.  Among  women  teachers  there  is 
direct  evidence  that  those  who  have  some  income 
of  their  own  are  firmer  in  demanding  to  be  well 
paid  than  those  who  have  no  resource  but  their 
earnings^ — ^a  paradox  perfectly  comprehensible 
after  all,  upon  reflection. 

That  the  Factory  Acts  have  lowered  the  pay- 
ment of  women  there  is  no  evidence  at  all.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  01  Science  investigated  the 
point  and  came  to  this  conclusion.  _  What  evi- 
dence there  is  points,  indeed,  rather  in  the  other 
direction — as  would  naturally  be  supposed  by 
any  person  who  recognizes  low  wages  as  a  direct 
result  of  imrestricted  competition. 

It  appears  probable  that  in  trades  not  pur- 
sued by  women  after  marriage  there  will  always 
remain  an  average  of  payment  lower  than  the 
general  average  payment  of  men's  labor;  but 
ther"  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
tfle  difference  should  be  a  very  great  one;  and 
there  is  very  great  reason  indeed  for  hoping  that 
the  next  ten  years  may  bring  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  general  industrial  training  of  women — a 
matter  ^atly  neglected  hitherto  by  parents  and 
by  pubhc  authorities.  The  lifting  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  women  out  of  the  unskilled 
and  into  the  skilled  class  of  workers  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  diminishing  the  terribly  severe 
competition  that  keeps  so  many  working  women 
in  Great  Britain  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 

Clementina  Black. 


Referkncbs:  A.  H.  Anderson,  Home-work  and  Domtstic  /a* 
dustrits  in  Efttlatid  (igoo);  L.  H.  Banks,  White  Slaves  or  A* 
Opfressiort  of  the  Worthy  Poor  (igpi);  Clementina  Black, 
article  in  Nabioncd  Review  on  "Some  East  End  Work- 
women" (Aug.,  1889);  idem.  Sweated  Industry  and  the 
Minimum  Wage  (1907);  Charles  Booth,  Life  and  Labour  of 
ike  People  (1880-97);  E.  Cadbury,  M.  C.  Matheson.  and  G. 
Shams,  Women  s  Work  and  Wafes  (1906);  Isabella  Ford. 
Women's  Wotes  and  the  Conditions  under  which  They  are 
Earned  (189s);  J.  A.  Hobson,  Problems  of  Poverty  (1891): 
John  Law  (Miss  M.  Harkness),  Toilers  in  London  (1S891; 
J.  R.  MacDonald,  Women  in  the  Printing  Trades  (2904): 
Olive  Christian  Malvery,  The  Soul  Market  (1906);  Royai 
Commission  on  Labor  Reports  ci  Women  Commissioners 
(1893-94);  Reports  of  the  S^ect  Committee  of  Ou  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Smeattng  System  (1888-8^-90):  Reports  of 
Factory  Inspectors  (issued  annually) ;  William  Smart.  Studies 
in  Economics  (tSos);  R..  H.  Sher^d.  White  Slaves  of  Eng- 
land (looa);  A.  Sherwell.  Life  in  West  London  (1897):  Bea- 
trice Webb,  The  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts  Ugo'l:  S.and  B. 
Webb.  Problems  cf  Modem  Indusiy  (1898):  Women's  In- 
dustrial Council  of  London — Home  Industries  of  Women  in 
London  (iSjj?);  Women's  Industrial  News,  or^an  of  Wom- 
en's Industrial  Council,  published  quaiterly  (contains  many 
articles  upon  diilerent  occupations  of  women);  Women's 
Trade-Union  Review,  orsan  of  Women's  Trade-Union 
League,  published  quarterly. 

WOMAN'S  ECONOMIC  POSITIOIT  m  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  Woman's  work  has  changed 
with  economic  changes.  Previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machine  industry,  woman  played  per- 
haps a  more  important  part  in  economic  pro- 
duction than  to-day,  but  was  not  a  wage-woncer. 
Industry  was  carried  on  largely  in  the  home,  each 
family  being  largely  seU-sustaming,  doing  its  own 
spinmng,  weaving,  brewing,  cheese  and  butter 
making.  Woman  played  naturally  a  large  part 
in  this  life,  but  fis  wife  or  daughter  or  as  household 
maid,  not  as  a  wage-worker  in  the  modem  sense. 

With  the  development  of  the  factory  system, 
however,  this  was  changed.  Production  was 
taken  from  the  home,  and  woman  in  the  home 
was  left  to  do  only  domestic  work,  to  become 
the  domestic  drudge.  To  an  extent,  however, 
she  followed  industry  into  tte  factory.  The 
textile  factories  of  England  were  full  of  women 
brought  in  from  the  rural  districts. 
■wtrtrntmemtk  O""  'With  Children  sometimes  brought 

SntMT  *'°™  *^^  almshouses.  They  worked 
^^  cheaper  thSrtnen  and  replaced  men. 
Their  pay  was  the  cheapest,  their 
surroundings  the  worst,  the  moral  tone  the  lowest. 
This  created  such  a  prejudice  against  factories 
that  when  later  factories  were  developed  in  New 
England,  from  1815-30,  women  could  only  be  in- 
duced to  work  in  them  by  offer  of  higher  pay. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  therefore,  and  in  part  be- 
cause popular  education  was  very  much  farther 
advancea  in  America  than  in  industrial  England, 
factory  life  in  the  U.  S.  started  on  a  higher  level 
than  in  England.  Giris  from  American  homes  in 
factory  towns  and  the  surrotmding  villages 
worked  in  the  factories  and  maintained,  as  shown 
by  The  Lowell  Offering,  a  high  level  of  character. 
There  was  little  opening,  too,  for  women  in  ott^r 
lines.  Harriet  Martineau,  in  1840,  found  in 
America  only  seven  employments  open  to  women 
-r-teaching,  needlework,  keeping  boarders,  work- 
I  ing  in  cotton-mills,  in  bookbinderies,  type-set- 
ting, and  Tlonsehold  service. 

But  this  gradually  changed.  The  successes  of 
American  hfe  developed  a  growing  number  of 
families  whose  daughters  did  not  need  to  work 
for  a  living,  and  factory  work  became  despised. 
Irish  and  other  European  and,  later,  French  Cana- 
dian families  came  m  to  do  factory  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  growing  ideals  of  woman's  lights 
and  woman's  independence  opened  other  spheres 
for  women — the  store,  the  office,  the  studio,  and, 
later,  the  professions.     Woman's  admission  to 
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professional  life  was  contingent  upon  her  admis- 
sion to  institutions  of  higher  education.  In  no 
respect  has  the  century  seen  greater  changes  than 
in  tliis.  In  the  U.  S  in  1 803 ,  of  forty-eight  acade- 
mies or  higher  schools  fitting  for  college  in  Massa- 
chusetts, only  three  were  for  girls,  tho  a  few  others 
admitted  both  girls  and  boys.  The  first  female 
seminary  was  opened  by  the  Moravians  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  in  1749.  The  first  female  seminary  to 
approach  college  rank  was  Mount  Holyoke,  opened 
at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  by  Mary  Lyon  in  1836. 
Vassar  College,  the  next,  dates  from  1865.  In 
this  movement  the  West  led  the  East.  Oberlin 
College  was  founded  in  1833,  open  to  both  men 
and  women.  Harvard  Annex,  affiliated  to  Har- 
vard University,  was  not  opened  till  1879. 

This  higher  education  led  to  professional  life, 
tho  in  a  few  instances  women  entered  profes- 
sional careers  in  the  U.  S.  at  earlier  dates.  Mrs. 
Maigaret  Draper  was  connected  with 
WflmMt  In  ^^^  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  News 
rrofiwrioM  ^"**'  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  m  the 
world  is  said  to  have  been  established 
and  edited  in  London,  Eng.,  by  a  woman,  The 
Daily Courant.by'EUza.heth  Malet.  In  184 1  Mrs. 
Lydia  Maria  Child  edited  the  Anti-Slavery  Stand- 
ard. 

In  medicine  the  pioneer  names  are  Harriet  K. 
Hunt,  of  Boston,  who  from  1822-72  practised 
medicine  without  a  diploma,  and,  above  all,  Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell  (q.  v.),  who,  after  a  long  struggle, 
received  a  diploma  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1849. 
Mr.  Gregory,  of  Boston,  opened  a  so-called  school 
of  medicine  for  women  in  1848,  but  the  first  ade- 
quate woman's  medical  institution  was  Miss 
Blackwell's  New  York  Infirmary,  chartered  in 
1854.  Women  from  earliest  times  had  been  mid- 
wives  and  nurses;  but  the  New  England  Hospital 
first  announced  the  training  of  nurses  in  i86t. 
By  1886  there  were  twenty-nine  training  schools 
for  nurses. 

In  law  Mistress  Brut  seems  to  have  practised 
in  Baltimore  in  1647.  After  her  the  first  woman 
lawyer  in  the  U.  S.  was  Arabella  A.  Mansfield,  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1864.  By  1879,  women  were  allowed  to 
plead  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 

In  the  ministry,  after  the  preaching  of  Anne 
Hutchinson,  in  Boston,  in  1634,  of  Lucretia  Mott 
{q.  V.)  among  the  Friends,  and  Anne  Lee  among 
the  Shakers  in  1770,  no  women  seemed  to  have 
preached  till  recent  years,  tho  among  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists  and  similar  bodies  women  always 
exhorted.  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  woman  ordained  in 
the  U.  S.  (in  1852,  in  the  Congregational  Church). 
(For  statistics  of  women's  occupations,  see  article 
Occupations.) 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  general  survey  of  woman's 
industrial  professional  position  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Perhaps  woman's  more  indus- 
trial advance  during  the  century  has  not  been  in 
the  professions,  but  in  commerce,  as  saleswomen, 
clubis,  typewriters,  etc.  Here  the  change  has 
been  almost  revolutionary.  We  come  now  to 
consider  her  industrial  position. 

For  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  sum- 
marized the  facts  as  to  woman's  work  and  wages 
in  chap.  xvi.  of  his  "Industrial  Evolution  in  the 
U.  S." 

In  1850  there  were  225,298  female  and  741,671 
male  employees  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  U.  S. — i.  e.,  women  furnished  23.30  per  cent. 


In  1890  there  were  757.065  females,  which  was 
only  17.21  per  cent  of  the  employees.  Thus,  in 
manufacturmg,  women  play  a  relatively  less  im- 
portant part  than  formerly — a  larger  proportion 
of  their  work  doubtless  being  done  by  machinery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  occupations 
open  to  women  has  largely  increased;  and,  taking 
all  bread-earning  occupations,  the  proportion  of 
women  to  men  is  steadily  gaining. 

Mr.    Wright   argues   m    the   above-mentioned 

chapter  that  women  are  not  replacing  men,  but 

that  men  are  being  freed  for  other 

"Woman  In  occ*ip*tions,    and    that  women  are  ' 

Indvitrr    ™  P*"^    replacing  the  children  to- 

^     day  employed  to   a   smaller    extent 

in     manufactories     than     formerly, 

their  employment  being   prevented   by  factory 

laws.     This  view,  however,  is  not  held  by  all. 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  in  1870  114,628  children  of 

both  sexes  were  employed  in  manufacturing  in- 


dustries, and  formed  s.<8  per  cent  of  all  em- 
ployees, while  in  1890  there  were  only  120,881 
children,  or  only  2.57  per  cent  of  the  total  num" 


ber.  But  even  on  this  showing,  the  actual  if  not 
the  relative  number  of  children  had  increased,  so 
that  women  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  replaced 
children,  while  under  article  Child  Labor  will  be 
found  very  serious  evidence  to  show  that  the 
census  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed is  very  considerably  too  low.  In  some 
states  and  in  some  industries  child  labor  has  been 
limited  by  legislation ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful if  this  is  true  of  all  portions  of  the  country 
and  all  manufacturing  industries.  It  must  be  — 
remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Wright's  statement  is 
only  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  Taking 
the  great  number  of  children  now  employed  in  • 
stores,  or  who  sell  papers,  run  errands,  etc.,  in 
the  cities,  child  labor  m  the  IT.  S.  has  probably 
not  been  lessened  and  women  can  by  no  means 
be  said  to  have  replaced  children.  Mr.  Wright 
further  ai^ues  that  they  have  not  displaced  men, 
because  by  the  census  reports  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  male  population  is  reported  as  having  occu- 
pations in  1890  than  in  1870.  But  having  an  oc- 
cupation is  by  no_  means  synonymous,  unfortu- 
nately, with  Jiaving  work  at  one's  occupation, 
which  point  the  census  fails  to  touch.  The  grow: 
ing  problem  of  unemployment  {q.  v.),  therefore, 
leaves  us  still  to  ask  if  women  working  at  cheaper 
wages  have  not  replaced  men  working  at  higher 
wages. 

Women's  present  economic  situation  in  the 
II.  S.  is  very  hard  to  epitomize.  In  general  their 
entry  in  growing  numbers,  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry, especially  the  commercial  (as  saleswomen, 
cash  girls,  type-writers,  etc.),  is  among  the  signs 
of  the  times.  (For  details,  see  Pooupations, 
p.  843.)  In  professional  life,  as  sa'-.>"-  •■.  •,, 
secretaries,  department  heads,  and  e  •< :;  typf- 
writers  and  stenographers,  some  (tho  ivlati^'cly  y 
few)  earn  comparatively  high  wages,  ■.'"ajrc.-  for  • 
skilled  stenographers  are  not  unfrequently  ^n-xn  ~~" 
$15  to  $25.  But  the  vast  majority  of  women 
earn  scarcely  one  third  of  this  ($5-$8) .  Details 
of  wages  of  women  will  in  many  manufacturing 
industries  be  found  under  Wages.  (For  the  low- 
est paid  work,  see  Sweating  System.)  The  fol- 
lowmg  table  gives  the  condition  in  a  prosperous 
state: 

Woubn's  Wages   in   iooo  in   Eiohty-sbvkn   Industries 
IN   Massachusetts 

17  per  cent  of  the  Rrown  women  and  4  per  cent  cf  the  grovn 
men  received  under  Cs  a  week. 
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i6  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  4  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  $5  to  S6  a  week. 

JO  per  cent  M  the  grown  women  and  7  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  t6  to  $7  a  week. 

x5  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  10  per  cent  of  the  ' 
grown  men  received  $7  to  $8  a  week. 

13  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  14  i)er  cent  of  the 
grown  men  received  $8  to  $9  a  week. 

9  per  cent  of  the  grxjwn  women  and  z6  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  $g  to  1 10  a  week. 

7  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  tS  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  Sio  to  S12  a  week. 

3  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  14  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  lia  to  S15  a  week. 

I  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  4  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  $15  to  tie  a  week. 

According  to  an  Ohio  report  for  1901,  6,930  women  in  the 
three  largest  cities  earned  $4.83  a  week,  worked  S7i  hours, 
paid  $a.44  for  board  and  lodging,  and  saved  14  cents,  z,6o6 
people  depending  on  them  for  support.  Quoted  in  "  Getting 
a  Living,'  p.  480. 

In  New  York  City  130,000  womi 
39,000  factories,  young  girls  a.inq}tgme 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  per  d; 


WOBIAW'S  MOVEMENT,  TMI,  IN  ETOOPE: 
The  movement  for  the  improvement  of -Troman's 
legal,  industrial,  and  social  condition  in  Europe  is 
somewhat  more  recent  than  that  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  It  began  in  1865-66 
with  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Lette-Verein, 
a  society  of  women  modeled  after  the  "  National 
Association  for  Social  Science"  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  was  named  after  its  founder  and  first 
president,  Wilhelm  A.  Lette.  This  society  gave 
the  impetus  to  a  review  of  all  the  various  rela- 
tions of  women  in  the  social  body. 

Industrial 

The  most  pressing  need  was  industrial,  and  the 
first  woman  s  societies  had  purely  practical  ends 
in  view.  As  woman  came  to  compete  with  man, 
she  found  that  she  was  not  sufficiently  equipped 
from  an  educational  and  technical  point  of  view. 
After  education  had  been  provided  for  her,  she 
found  that  she  was  still  handicapped  owing  to 
certain  legal  obstacles.  The  woman's  movement 
had  to  pass  through  these  three  stages:  indus- 
trial, educational,  and  legal.  The  struggle  for 
industrial  woman  emancipation  cannot  be  given 
here ;  only  recent  facts. 

Agricultural  and  house  industries  have  always 
been  open  to  women;  the  latter  are,  indeed,  the 
special  field  where  they  can  assist  their  husbands 
or  make  provision  for  their  children  without 
neglecting  their  family  duties  too  much.  But 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  them- 

OermuiT  selves  drove  at  first  single  women 
'  and  later  married  ones  into  the 
factories  and  professions.  The  rapid 
increase  in  Germany  of  women  wage-earners  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  from  1882  to  1895 
it  rose  from  3,959.995  to  4,853,880;  that  is, 
893,885,  or  22.6  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
women  among  all  wage-earners  was  25.7  in  1895. 
Most  of  them  were  employed  in  agriculture  and 
allied  occupations,  2,745,840;  clothing,  713,021; 
textile- industries,  427,961;  commerce,  299,829; 
hotels,  inns,  and  restaurants,  261,450.;  foodstuff's, 
140,333 ;  or  94.5  per  cent  in  all.  Insurance,  with 
569,  had  the  smallest  number.  Many  women 
were  independent  in  their  occupations,  1 ,069,007 ; 
of  these  698,168  had  their  own  establishments 
with  a  number  of  employees.  The  independent 
women  were  mostly  actresses,  teachers,  deacon- 
esses, sisters  of  various  orders,  midwives,  super- 
visors in  asylums,  matrons,  nurses,  etc.     The 


women  wage-earners  ^under  sixteen  years  num- 
bered 10,728;  those  over  sixteen  years,  4,843,152. 
Of  the  latter,  2,861,148,  or  59.1  per  cent,  were 
single  or  divorced;  935,623, or  19.3  percent, wid- 
owed; 1,046,381,  or  21.6  per  cent,niarried.  The 
percentage  of  single  women  was  largest  among 
domestic  servants,  95.5. 

In  1899  women  were  employed  in  factories  in 
Germany  as  follows:  under  14  years,  2,91 1 ;  14-16 
years,  98,664;  16-21  years,  297,387;  over  21 
years,  501,021.  Textile  industries  gave  employ- 
ment to  393,739  of  these  total  numbers. 

Practicsdly  all  occupations  are  now  open  to 
women  in  Germany,  except  the  higher  civil  pro- 
fessions. Germany  had  in  all  66,138  women 
teachers  in  1895,  against  151,825  men.  The  figures 
in  1882  were:  women,  48,000;  men,  128,000. 
Prussia  had  (1891)  only  8,500  women  teachers,  or 
11.9  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  force  in  the 
element^y  schools;  these  were,  moreover,  mostly 
sisters  of  Roman  Catholic  orders.  Of  all  the  teach- 
ers in  elementary  and  middle  schools  there  were 
67,600  men,  and  13,250  women,  or  16.4  per  cent — 
mostly  in  girls'  schools.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  7,000  male  and  1,100  female  supplemen- 
tary teachers,  e.  g.,  gymnastics,  cooking,  etc. 
Women  have,  of  course,  chai;ge  of  the  depart- 
ments of  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  etc. 
There  were  39,500  of  these  teachers  in  Prussia. 
All  Germany  haid  (1895)  2,409  women  in  the  rail- 
road service,  498  in  the  postal  and  7,628  in  the 
telegraph  service.  Fifty  women  practised  medi- 
cine in  1907,  and  one  pharmacy. 

Germany  had,  in  addition  to  these  regular  wage- 
earners,  1,746,326  women  who  either  give  part  of 
their  time  all  the  year  round  to  work  for  wages,  or 
worked  at  certain  seasons  only;  80  per  cent  of 
these  women  were  found  in  agriculture  in  1895. 
In  1907  Germany  had  1,119,692  women  workers 
in  manufacturing  establishments  supervised  by 
the  State. 

Austria  had  4,304,581  women  wage-earners  in 
1890,  50.8  per  cent  of  whom  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural and  allied  occupations;  725,037  were  em- 
ployed in  mdustries,  trades,  hotels 
Other  *  inns,  supplying  of  foodstuffs, 
Conntriei  domestic  service,  mining,  etc.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools  were  women, 
chiefly  sisters  of  Roman  Catholic  orders,  and  en- 
gaged principally  in  convent  schools.  The  total 
number  of  women  teachers  in  all  schools  was 
(1890)  22,988,  against  53,895  ,men;  in  1880: 
women,  15,000;  men,  41,000. 

France  had  (1891)  1,840,885  women  wage- 
earners  employed  in  agriculture  and  allied  occu- 
pations; 1,427,^22  were,  moreover,  engaged  in 
various  industries,  trades,  mining,  etc. ;  and  571.- 
000  in  commerce.  Paris  has  now  a  number  of 
women  coachmen.  In  the  teaching  profession  the 
percentage  of  women  is  much  larger  than  in  Ger- 
many or  Austria.  In  1886  the  women  teachers 
numbered  67,000,  as  against  86,000  men;  in  1891 
the  figures  were  81,978  and  87,559,  respectively. 
The  women  teachers  were  mostly  in  convent 
schools.  This  condition  has  changed  greatly 
since  1905,  when  the  latter  were  supprest,  but 
data  are  not  obtainable. 

Italy  had  in  1891  about  3,100,000  women  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits;  1,993,567  in  va- 
rious industries,  hotels,  inns,  domestic  service, 
etc.,  in  1881.  Of  the  latter  number  1,196,743 
were  employed  in  textile  industries,  which  seem 
to  be  monopolized  by  women,  since  their  number 
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exceeds  that  of  the  men  8  to  9  times.  In  the 
teaching  profession  women  exceed  men  in  num- 
bers, 46,887,  against  32,908;  or  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

In  Japan  the  number  of  women  clerks  has  in- 
creased 800  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Switzerland  had  in  1888  about  92,500  women 
employed  in  agriculture  and  similar  occupations; 
73,011  in  factories  of  Various  kinds;  ^9,788  of  the 
latter  number  were  over  18  years  old.  In  1891 
there  were  3,108  women  teachers,  against  6,224 
men  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools;  and 
703  women  in  kindergartens.  In  the  middle 
schools  there  were  192  women,  as  against  1,1^8 
men,  the  former  nearly  all  in  girls'  schools;  in 
normal  schools  70  women,  as  against  398  men. 
Geneva  has  a  woman  dentist  since  1907,  and  a 
woman  lawyer. 

The  wages  of  women  are  from  one  third  to  one 
half  lower  than  those  of  men  in  all  occupations  in 
which  the  sexes  compete.  The  reasons  for  this 
general  condition  may  be  found  in  the  facts  that 
woman  entered  the  industrial  struggle  compara- 
tively late ;  that  she  is  more  defenseless  than  man 
owing  to  a  smaller  ability  for  organization ;  and 
finally,  that  her  needs,  especially  if  single,  are 
fewer  than  those  of  man,  particularly  if  the  latter 
is  married. 

The  opening  of  trades  and  professions  to 
women  soon  created  a  need  and  a  demand  for 
better  educational  facilities.  These  were  tech- 
nical, professional,  and  cultural. 

In  order  to  enable  women  to  compete  with  men, 
particularly  in  occupations  specially  suitable  to 
them,  a  number  of  so-called  Frauenarbeitschulen 
were   established.     They   are    a  sort  of  indus-- 
trial  schools  for  women.     The  branches  taught 
are:  sewing,  dressmaking,  knitting,  needlework, 
crocheting,  etc.;    drawing,  bookkeeping,   corre- 
spondence,  and  commercial  mathematics.     The 
school  at  Reutlingen,  Wurttemberg,  is  the  oldest; 
it  was  established  in  1 868.     Other  similar  schools 
soon  sprang  up ;  Wurttemberg  had  19  in  i8go  with 
4,511  pupils;  Bavaria,  26  with  2,252;  Saxony,  11 
with  1,081;  Baden,  16  with  1,110.     Prussia  and 
the  other  German  states  have  not  been  slow  in 
adopting  this  system.     France,  Austria,   Hun- 
gary, Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland 
— ^have  numerous  schools  along  these  lines  with 
the   same  curricula  in  the  main.     For  nurses, 
deaconesses,  teachers,  and  other  vocations  ex- 
cellent technical  schools  have  been  established. 
The  demand  for  special  instruction,  for  instance, 
in  nursing  and  allied  branches,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  in  iSg|  Germany  had  66,246 
'women  who  were  engaged  m  vocations  pertaining 
to   hygiene,  medicine,  and  nursing;  Austria  in 
1890    had    14,662;    Italy   in    1881    had    15,204; 
France  in  1891  had  17,737. 

Professional 

The  medical  profession  is  open  to  women  in 
nearly  all  countries  of  Europe,  but  thus  far  the 
numoer  of  women  physicians  is  small  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Russia  had  the  largest  number,  ^50  in 
1887,  as  against  18,009  men.  The  profession  of 
latv  is  closed  to  them,  except  in  a  few  countries. 

Switzerland  was  the  first  coimtry  to  do  this  in 
1867  at  Zurich.  The  women  who  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  were,  however,  mostly 
ioTcigOiBTS,  chiefly  Russians.  Gradually  all  the 
other  Swiss  universities  followed  the  example  of 
Ztuicb.     In  1898-99  there  were  in  all  937  women 


at  Swiss  universities;  555  were  matriculated, 
among  whom  473  foreigners,  and  382  auditors. 
According  to  studies  thejr  were  divided  as  follows : 
medicine,  355 ;  philosophical  branches,  93 ;  law,  7. 

The  universi^  of  Bern  promoted  Miss  Pumarkin , 
Ph.D.,  Privat-Docent,  to  a  professordiip in  1907. 

France:  Paris  opened  its  university  to  women 
in  1868;  at  first  as  auditors,  later  as  regular  stu- 
dents— ^principally  in  medical  courses,  but  now  in 
some  others,  e.  g.,  art  and  literature.  French 
tmiversities  had  871  women  in  1898;  66  per  cent 
of  these  were  Frenchwomen.  In  1907  France  h^d 
2,500  women  students  in  her  universities:  124  in 
law;  796  in  medicine;  1,105  in  philosophy.  Mrs. 
Curie  was  appointed  Docent  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Other  countries  soon  followed:  Sweden  and 
Finland  in  1870;  Denmark,  187s;  Italy,  1876; 
Belgium,  1880;  Norway,  1884;  Spain  and  Ru- 
mania, 1888;  Greece,  1890;  Hungaryj  1895; 
Austria,  1896,  as  auditors,  1900  as  matriculated 
students  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  at- 
tendance has,  however,  been  small,  except  in 
Finland. 

Russia  and  Germany  deserve  special  mention; 
the  former,  because  women  were  admitted  to 
medical  lectures  in  1876,  and  has  estabUshed  a 
special  medical  faculty  for  women  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1897 ;  the  latter  because  women  have,  as  a 
rule,  no  legal  status  in  universities.  Baden  ad- 
mitted women  at  Heidelberg  in  1891;  at  first  as 
auditors,  later  for  matriculation.  Other  German 
states  followed.  But  they  were  admitted  as 
auditors  only  to  special  courses,  chiefly  in  medi- 
cine; they  needed  a  special  permit  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  permission  of  the  lecturer.  In 
1899  the  Federal  Council  issued  an  order  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  the  practise  of 
mediciqe  and  pharmacy,  and  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  matriculate  in  German  universities. 
Nevertheless,  many  lecturers  still  refuse  to  admit 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  men.  Coeducation 
is  making  good  progress — ^in  some  Real  Sckulen 
there  are  50  per  cent  girl  students — and  this  must 
eventually  react  on  the  conservative  attitude  of 
the  universities.  At  present  the  only  solution 
seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  special  medical 
courses  for  women  as  in  Russia.  In  1 900-1  there 
were  1,029  women  at  German  universities,  13  of 
whom  received  the  doctorate. 

Holland  admits  women  to  the  courses  and  prac- 
tise of  pharmacy. 

The  cultural  schools  in  Europe  were  needed  for 

two  reasons:  (1)  as  a  preliminary  training,  and  (2) 

as  a  means  to  supply  information  and  instruction 

on  general  lines.     The  last  need  arose 

Cultural  ^^^-  ^^  order  to  meet  it  a  number 
DeTelopment*'^  German  cities  have  established 
Madchen-Gymnasien;  that  is,  schools 
which  combine  the  academy  and 
college.  Two  of  these,  those  at  Berlin  and 
Karkruhe,  have  adopted  the  course  of  the  cor- 
responding schools  for  men  and  pref 'irc  for  t'-c 
tmiversities ;  others  follow  a  somewh  it  different 
course  and  give  instruction  more  specially  adapted 
to  the  cultural  needs  of  women.  Swit^rland 
has  coeducation  in  the  gymnasien,  Rome  has 
established  one  for  women. 

According  to  the  German  civil  code  a  woman  is 
the  equal  of  man  as  a  private  individual.  She  is 
allowed  to  own  property,  give  bail,  and  be  guar- 
dian ;  she  may  sue  and  be  sued ;  and  has  f  uU  pa- 
rental power  over  her  legitimate  children.  She 
may  take  up  nearly  all  occupations  open  to  men ; 
but  she  cannot  be  a  judge  or  serve  on  a  jury,  or  as 
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minister  of  religion.    Practically  the  same  rights 
and  disabilities  are  accorded  to  her  in  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  except  Turkey.     In 
Lsffkl       iiiost  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria 
Btminjing  of  '"'o™^'*  have  the  right  of  suffrage  at 
Woman     communal  elections,  provided  they 
own  property  and  are  single  or  wid- 
owed.    In  Sweden  they  may  vote  at 
provincial    elections  —  if    single    and    property- 
owners — and  are  eligible  to  offices  in  the  poor  re- 
lief departments,  and,  in  Stockholm,  to  tlie  school 
board.     In   Norway  they  may  vote  at  school 
elections;  in  Finland  at  communal,  municipal, 
and  State.     In  Sweden,  Finland,  Rumania,  and 
some  cantons  of  Switzerland  women  may  prac- 
tise law ;  also  in  France  since  1900.     In  nearly  all 
countries  they  are  admitted  to  the  study  and 
practise  of  medicine ;  but  are  confined  to  women 
and  children  in  their  practise.     In  Russia  women 
physicians  have  the  same  chances  with  men  in  the 
appointment  of  positions  at  State  hospitals  and 
health  departments.      The  legal  disabilities    of 
women  are  gradually  removed  in  all  countries  on 
the  Continent;  e.  g.,  they  are  allowed  to  organize 
and  thus  agitate  more  effectually  for  improving 
their  conditions. 

As  a  compensation  for  not  having  the  ballot, 
and  in  recognition  of  their  peculiar  position, 
women  are  specially  protected  by  the  laws  in  cer- 
tain respects,  particularly  when  they  are  wage- 
earners.  The  federal  laws  of  Germany  of  1891 
prescribe  that  women  shall  under  no  conditions 
work  at  night  in  mines;  that  a  day's  work  in  any 
industry  shall  not  exceed  zz  hours,  and  on 
Saturdays  and  days  preceding  holy  days,  10 
hours ;  that  lunch  hours  must  be  i  hour,  and  for 
mothers  i  hour  and  30  minutes;  that  for  two 
weeks  before  and  four  or  six  weeks  after  confine- 
ment they  must  not  be  employed;  that  in  dan- 
gerous occupations  special  reg^ulations  shall  be 
passed  for  their  protection  according  to  local 
needs.  German  y  has  recently  passed  special  laws 
against  the  employment  of  women  as  waiters  in 
inns  and  certain  hotels. 

RsrERBNCBs:   Bartsch  Dm  RechtsstMunt  d*r  Frau  als  Gattin 
Mnd  MvtUr  (1903);  Gnauck-Kuhne.  Di*  deutulu  Frau  iiin 


WOMAN'S  POSrriOH  W  msrORY:  in  pttj- 
historic  times  and  among  barbarous  tribes,  women 
have  occasionally  been   honored  znore   than  in 
later  periods.     The  savage  queen  has  sometimes 
been  recognized  as  the  superior  of  the  savage 
king.     Women  in  the  legendary  or  heroic  period 
or  Greek  history  occupy  a  distinctly  higher  place 
than  in  the  cla.ssic  period.     The  cause  for  this  is 
undoubtedly  that  early  in  the  historj;  of  man  cus- 
toms have  not  yet  hardened  into  social  laws,  and 
the  position  accorded  to  women  depended,  there- 
fore, less  upon  social  ideas  and  more 
pj.ji        upon  the  character  of  women.     All 
j^Jv^    history  shows  the  same.     Women  of 
*"""       beauty  or  of  ability,  therefore,  can 
secure  a  comparatively  high  place. 
Around  woman,  too,  more  than  around  man,  de- 
velops the  family  and  the  home.     (See  Family.) 
If  society  first  formed  around  the  mother,  force 
was  the  first  law,  and  woman  was  usually  looked 
upon  as  a  slave ,  and  later  as  a  slave  or  a  toy.     She 
was  early  exposed  to  all  those  revulsions  of  feeling 
that  follow  the  gratification,  among  rude  men,  en 
the   animal   passion.     Chastity  on   the   part  of 
women  was  at  first  to  large  extent  a  property 


right.  Men  demanded  it  in  their  property;  to  far 
less  extent  was  it  considered  a  ment  in  themselves. 
Monetary  customs  show  how  far  marriage  has  its 
ba.sis  in  property  considerations. 

Greece  was  probably  the  first  country  to  de- 
velop monogamy,  and  to  place  woznen  on  an  es- 
tabhshed  basis  of  honor  and  of  love.  The  parting 
of  Hector  and  Androiziache,  tl^ 
Q^^  fidelity  of  Penelope  to  Ulysses,  the 
love  of  Alcestis  dying  for  her  husband, 
the  filial  piety  of  Antigone,  the  heroic 
death  of  Polyxena,  the  resignation  of  Iphigenia 
to  her  father,  who  would  sacrifioe  her  life  to  fulfil 
his  vow,  the  joyous  love  of  Nausicaa,  are  pictures 
of  Grecian  womanhood  in  the  early  age,  which, 
Lecky  says,  "Rome  and  Christendom,  chivalry 
and  modem  civilization,  have  neither  eclipsed 
nor  transcended."  Yet  the  heroes  of  that  age 
had  concubines.  Female  captives  were  litUe 
respected.  Woman  was  always  regarded  as  the 
inferior  of  man. 

Marriage  was  regarded  in  civic  light  as  the 
means  of  producing  citizens.  Protected  some- 
what by  the  law,  the  Greek  wife  was  by  custom 
fetteredl  exclusively  to  household  circles. 

The  Greek  heUera,  or  courtezan,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  free  to  develop  zziind  and  body,  and  be- 
come the  intellectual  companion  of  man.  States- 
men like  Pericles  and  philosophers  Uke  Socrates 
honored  the  heUera  in  public  and  in  private. 
Says  Lecky  ("History  of  European  Morals,"  vol. 
ii.,  chap,  v.) : 

If  we  can  imagine  Ninon  de  rEnclos  at  a  time  when  the 
rank  and  splendor  of  Pafisian  society  thronged  her  diawing- 
xooms,  xeckonin^  a  Bossuet  or  a  F^elon  among  her  foUowerft 
— if  we  can  imagme  these  prelates  publicly  advising  her  about 
the  duties  of  her  profession,  and  the  means  of  attaching  the 
affections  of  her  lovers,  we  shall  have  conceived  a  relation 
scarcely  more  strange  than  that  which  existed  between  Socra- 
tes and  the  courtezan  Theodota. 

Courtezans  were  honored,  too,  in  connection 
with  religion.  They  were  the  voluptuous  priest- 
esses of  Aphrodite.  The  form  of  Phryne,  carved 
in  gold,  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Schools  of  vice  at  Miletus,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  and 
Abydos  were  connected  with  the  temples.  In 
Pompeii  a  symbol  of  the  male  organ  of  generation 
seems  commonly  to  have  been  stamped  on  bread 
as  representing  the  sustainer  of  hfe.  Nor  must 
the  sensuality  of  Greece  and  Rome  be  regarded 
as  exceptional.  (See  Prostitution.)  Says  Lecky 
(idem,  chap,  v.): 

There  has  arisen  in  society  a  figure  whicb  is  certainly  the 
most  mournful  and  in  some  respects  the  most  awful  uison 
which  the  eye  of  the  moralist  can  dwell.  That  unhappy  bemg 
whose  very  name  is  a  shame  to  speak;  who  counteneits  with 
a  cold  heart  the  transports  of  aiiection,  and  submits  herself 
as  the  passive  instrument  of  lust;  who  is  scorned  and  insulted 
as  the  vilest  of  her  sex,  and  doomed  for  the  most  part  to  dis- 
ease and  abject  wretchedness  and  an  eaity  death,  appeals  in 
every  age  as  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  desimdation  and  the 
sinfulness  of  man.  Heraelf  the  supreme  type  of  vice,  she  is 
ultimately  the  efficient  guardian  of  virtue.  But  for  her  the 
unchallenged  purity  of  countless  happy  homes  would  be  pol- 
luted, and  not  a  few  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  untempted 
chastity,  think  of  her  with  an  indiffoant  shudder  would  faava 
known  the  agony  of  remorse  and  despair.  In  that  one  de- 
graded and  ignoble  form  are  concentrated  the  pasnons  that 
might  have  filled  the  world  with  shame.  She  remains,  while 
creeds  and  civilizations  rise  and  fall,  the  eternal  priestess  cf 
humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

In  Rome,  woman,  except  in  the  very  earliest 
period,  was  given  more  legal  rights 
than  in  Greece.  Marriage  was  re- 
garded in  law  and  in  social  ideals  as 
a  contract  between  equals.  This  in 
the  earliest  period  was  overriden,  it  is  true,  by  the 
terrible  powers  given  to  the  father  of  the  family  (see 
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I  Family);  but  this  was  gradually  modified,  and 

the  Roman  and  Stoic  exaltation  of  the  individual 
was  extended  to  the  wife.  "Ubi  tu  Caius,  ego 
Caia,"  the  Roman  wife  could  say.  This  concept- 
tion  of  maniple  as  a  contract  between  sovereign 
individuals  led  to  easy  divorce.  The  disinteg^ra- 
tion  of  marriage  ties  that  set  in  is  well  known. 
(See  Family.) 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  legal  and 
political  status  of  woman  has  been  much  discust. 
(See  Christianity  and  Social  Reform;  Church 
AND  Social  Reform.)  Viewed  from 
Qiyjjjjiujj^  the  standpoint  of  modem  ideas,  the 
'  Pauline  conception  of  woman  is  dis- 
tinctly low.  Wives,  submit  your- 
selves unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord, 
for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  He  is  the 
Savior  of  the  body.  Therefore  as  the  Church  is 
subject  unto  Chnst,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their 
own  husbands  in  everything"  (Ephesians,  chap. 
V.  33-24).  But  St.  Paul  immediately  added, 
"Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it." 
Marriage  by  the  Church  fathers,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, even  m  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
conceived  of  as  best  a  weakness,  a  legal  conoes- 
Mon  to  the  flesh. 

Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  the  early  Church 
must  be  compared  not  with  our  ideas,  but  with 
those  of  that  day,  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
family  and  the  honor  paid  to  woman  is  as  li;ght 
itself  compared  with  the  darkness  of  the  impunty 
of  the  pagan  world. 

Says  Origen:  "There  is  not  a  Christian  com- 
munity which  has  not  been  exempted  from  a 
thousand  vices  and  a  thousand  passions"  {Contra 
Celsum).  (For  the  influence  <rf  Christianity  on 
the  Roman  legislation  in  regard  to  woman,  see 
Christianity  and  Social  Reform.) 

Coming  to  woman's   position  in   the   Middle 

Ages,    it   appears  the  result  of  the  blending  of 

many  influences,  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

the  ideals  of  Christianity,  the  asceti- 

■miA«\tk  Ant  "^"^  °^  *^^  clcrgy>  ''he  traditions  of 
^*^  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  romanticism 
of  chivalry,  and  the  lust  of  warlike 
men.  (See  Middle  Ages;  Family;  Church  and 
Social  Reform;  Christianity  and  Social  Re- 
form.) The  Germanic  tribes  honored  woman, 
yet  rather,  as  we  have  seen  above,  on  the  basis  of 
savage  equality  than  of  legal  status.  Compared 
with  the  corruption  of  Rome,  the  purity  of  Ger- 
manic marriage  struck  Tacitus,  and,  through  him 
and  similar  writers,  has  been  much  emphasized, 
but  its  purity  did  not  begin  to  compare  with  that 
of  early  Christianity. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  twofold.  The  influence  of  monasticism  and 
asceticism  on  the  ordinary  life  of  woman  was 
almost  wholly  bad.  To  conceive  of  marriage  as 
sin  was  to  give  it  over  to  sin.  The  terrible  reac- 
tions of  asceticism  and  the  corruption  developed 
by  monasticism  (g.  v.)  are  well  known.  (See 
middle  Ages.)  Nevertheless,  the  nimneries  did 
enable  some  women  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
times  and  develop  saintly  lives. 

In  connection  with  this  was  the  development 
of  Mariolatry.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  has 
probably  more  connection  with  the  romantic  and 
partly^  sensuous  ideas  of  medieval  chivalry  than 
all  writers  are  willing  to  admit.  Yet  no  one  can 
question  its  influence  in  part  for  good.  Says 
Lecky: 


It  is  also  a  striking  Ulustratioii  of  the  qualities  which  prove 
most  attractive  in  women  that  one  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
except  her  gentleness  and  her  sorrow  should  have  exercised  a 
magnetic  power  upon  the  world  incomparably  greater  than 
was  exercised  by  the  most  majestic  female  patriots  of  pagan- 
ism. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  theological  proprwty, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Catholic  reverence  for  the 
Virgin  has  done  much  to  elevate  and  purify  the  ideal  of  woman 
and  to  soften  the  maimeis  of  men. 

Whence  chivalry  came  no  man  wholly  knows. 
It  had  a  deep  root  in  sensuality.  No  one  can 
read  the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  poetry 
of  the  minnesingers  or  the  troubadours,  without 
reaUzing  this.  Men  cannot  pay  certain  forms  of 
respect  to  women  without  givmg  them,  in  their 
very  adulation,  the  grossest  insult.  To  praise  a 
woman's  weakness  is  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to 
show  that  one's  ideal  of  womanhood  is  weak.  To 
worship  physical  love  is  to  confess  to  a  low  type 
of  loving.  The  connection  between  chivalry  and 
licentiousness  is  close.  Nevertheless  there  was 
another  root.  Woman  in  the  Middle  Ages  stood 
for  the  softening  of  war  and  violence  and  strife. 
When  the  knight  knelt  before  his  lady,  he  rose  to 
a  nobler  manhood,  and  chivalry  honored  the 
source  of  the  higher  life. 

The  effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  on 
the   social  status  of  woman  was  undoubtedly 
good,  tho  not  an  tmmixed  good.     Its  greatest 
e£fect  in  this  respect  was  to  con- 
Pjjj.       demn  celibacy,   the   false  praise  of 
— tmntimi    viiginity,  and  the  condemnation  of 
marriage.     Second  only  to  this  was 
its   effect   in   freeing   woman   from, 
subjection  to  the  confessor  and  the  priest.     The 
sanctity  of  married  life,  the  inviolability  of  the 
home,  are  almost  distinctively  Protestant  con- 
ceptions.    Undoubtedly,   with    these   enormous 
strides  forward,  certain  evils  came  in.     The  tend- 
ency to  secularize   the   marriage  relation  has  to 
some  extent  tended  also  to  commercialize  it  and 
to  increase  divorce.     (See  Divorce.)     However, 
of  this  secularizing  and  Uberalizing  tendency  has 
come  the  modem  movement    toward  woman's 
rights.     It  has,  however,  only  developed  in  our 
own  century.     Milton,  in  his  day,  makes  Eve  say 
to  Adam  ('  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  iv.) : 

God  is  the  law,  thou  mine; 

To  know  no  more  is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her 
praise. 

Even  Rousseau  says: 

Wornen  are  specially  made  to  please  men  ...  all  their 
education  should  be  relative  to  men.  To  please  them,  be 
useful  to  them,  to  make  themselves  loved  and  honored  by 
them,  to  bring  them  up  when  young,  to  take  care  of  them 
when  grown  up,  to  counsel,  to  console  them,  to  make  their 
Uves  agreeable  and  pleasant — these  in  all  ages  have  been 
the  duties  of  women,  and  it  is  for  these  duties  that  they 
should  be  educated  from  infancy.  .  .  .  Being  incapable  of 
judging  for  themselves  (as  to  religion)  they  ought  to  accept 
the  decision  of  their  fathers  and  their  husbands  like  that  of 
the  Church  ("Smile,"  ch.  v.). 

In  1797  Charles  Fox  said  in  a  speech: 

It  has  never  been  suggested  in  all  the  theories  and  projects 
of  the  most  absurd  speculation,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
expend  the  elective  suffiage  to  the  female  sex. 

This  brings  us,  however,  to  modem  times.  See 
various  articles. 

WOMAK^*TSmfFRAGE :  We  present  first  a 
general  statement  of  the  position  of  woman's  suf- 
frage in  the  world. 

I.  Present  Status 

In  the  United  States  women  possess  suffrage 
upon  equal  terms  with  men  at  all  elections  in  four 
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states:  in  Wyoming,  established  in  1869;  in  Colo- 
rado, 1893 ;  in  Utah,  1895 ;  and  in  Idaho,  1896. 

In  Kansas  women  possess  school  suffrage,  es- 
tablished in  1861,  and  municipal  suffrage,  1887. 

In  nineteen"~^dditional  states  women  possess 
school  suffrage :  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  es- 
tablished in  1875 ;  in  New  Ham{>shire  and  Oregon, 
1878;  in  Massachusetts,  1879;  in  New  York  and 
Vermont,  1880;  in  Nebraska,  i88j;  in  Wisconsin, 
1885;  in  Washington,  1886;  in  Arizona,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 
1887;  in  Illinois,  1891;  in  Connecticut,  1893;  in 
Ohio,  1894;  in  Oklahoma,  1904. 

Two  additional  states  permit  women  to  vote 
upon  the  issuance  of  municipal  bonds:  Montana, 
established  in  1887;  Iowa,  1894. 

Louisiana  gave  all  women  taxpayers  the  suf- 
frage upon  aU  questions  of  public  expenditure  in 
1808. 

Either  full  or  fractional  suffrage  for  women 
exists  in  twenty-six  states. 

There  are  in  Australia  three  distinct  classes  of 
suffrage:  municipal,  parUamentary,  and  federal. 
Women  were  given  municipal  suf- 
T«  »v.'iir«.M  frage  in  New  South  Wales  in  1867 ;  in 
"**•*"*"  Victoria,  1869;  in  West  AustraUa, 
1871 ;  in  New  Zealand,  1877 ;  in  South 
Australia,  1880;  in  Tasmania,  1884. 

Parliamentary  suffrage  was  extended  to 
women  of  New  Zealand  in  1893;  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, 1895;  in  West  Australia,  1900;  in  New 
South  Wales,  1903 ;  in  Tasmania,  1903 ;  in  Queens- 
land, 1905. 

In  1002  the  first  Federal  Parliament  extended 
the  federal  suffrage  to  all  women  in  Australia 
upon  the  same  terms  as  men.  All  women  in  Aus- 
tralia, therefore,  upon  the  same  terms  as  men, 
enjoy  full  municipal  and  federal  suffrage,  and  the 
women  of  West  Australia,  South  AustraUa,  and 
New  South  Wales  possess  all  forms  of  suffrage. 
The  women  of  Victoria  do  not  possess  the  parlia- 
mentary suffrage .  New  Zealand  is  not  federated , 
and  hence  there  is  no  federal  suffrage  there; 
women  and  men  vote  upon  equal  terms  in  all 
elections. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Pitcaim  Island  women 
have  full  suffrage.  In  England,  Scotlcmd,  Ire-j 
land,  and  Wales  women  vote  for  all  elective] 
officers,  except  members  of  Parliament.  In 
1898  women  engaged  in  commerce  in  France  were 
given  the  right  to  vote  for  judges  of  the  tribtmals 
of  commerce.  In  Sweden  women  vote  for  all 
elective  officers,  except  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment; also,  indirectly,  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  Norway  all  women,  married  or 
single,  who  receive  a  very  small  income,  or  whose 
husbands  possess  an  income  of  the  same  amount, 
vote  for  all  officers,  including  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  Russia  women  householders  vote  for 
all  elective  officers  and  on  all  local  matters  for 
which  men  are  permitted  to  vote ;  in  Finland,  for 
;  i.  ■  jive  officers,  and  nineteen  women  now 
!;  .  seats  in  Parliament.  Property-holding 
"  -.•••.  in  Westphalia,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
iirur.s\.ick  may  vote  by  proxy  at  local  elections, 
and  for  members  of  provisional  diets.  Women 
who  are  land  proprietors  may  vote  in  Bohemia  by 
proxy  for  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  the  local  diet.  In  Saxony  women  vote  on 
the  same  terms  as  men ;  married  women  by  proxy, 
a  single  woman  directly.  Women  have  municipal 
suffrage  in  Moravia  by  proxy.  In  Austria-Hun- 
gary they  vote  by  proxy  for  elective  officers.  In 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  women  vote  at  local  elec- 


tions in  person.  In  Italy  widows  with  property 
vote  by  proxy  for  members  of  Parliament.  In 
Prussia  women  vote  by  proxy  at  elections  and 
for  members  of  provincial  diets,  and  in  Luxem- 
bourg for  municipal  officers  and  members  of  the 
legislature  also.  In  Switzerland  women  real- 
estate  owners  have  local  suffrage  in  the  canton  of 
Bern.  In  Rumania  women  taxpayers  have  mu- 
nicipal suffrage  by  proxy. 

Carrie  C.  Catt, 

President  of  the  Internationa 

Woman's  Suffrage  Alliance. 

(For  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  see  spe- 
cial articles.) 

In  general  the  salient  facts  of  the  movement 
are  set  forth  in  The  North  American  Review  for 
September  by  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  who  is 
widely  known  as  a  historian  and  advocate  of  the 
cause.  The  storm  center  of  the  movement  at  the 
present  moment,  says  Mrs.  Harper,  is  Great 
Britain;  its  most  conspicuous  triumph  has  been 
in  Finland,  where  nineteen  women  have  seats  in 
the  National  Parliament;  and  in  the  U.  S.  the  con- 
ditions it  has  to  overcome  "are  harder  and  more 
complicated  than  in  any  other  country."  The 
two  most  important  events  marking  this  question 
as  a  world  movement,  we  are  told,  were  the  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Council  of  Women  in 
1904  and  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alli- 
ance in  Copenhagen  in  1906.  The  International 
Council  of  Women,  which  "comprizes  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  th?  leading  women  in  the  various 
countries,"  has  declared  for  strenuous  efforts  "to 
enable  women  to  obtain  the  power  of  voting  in 
all  countries  where  a  representative  government 
exists."  In  fourteen  countries  the  movement  is 
organized  and  aggressive,  and  an  international 
paper  has  been  established  for  purposes  of  en- 
couragement and  propaganda.  In  New  Zealand 
women  have  had  the  full  franchise  on  exactly  the 
same  terms  as  men  since  1893.  In  Australia  since 
1 90 1  they  have  had  the  fuU  federal  suffrage  and 
the  right  to  sit  in  the  National  Parliament.  Turn- 
ing to  Europe,  Mrs.  Harper  points  to  the  curious 
anomaly  that  in  its  two  republics — France  and 
Switzerland — "the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  is 
more  backward  than  in  almost  any  of  the  other 
covmtries."  In  France,  however,  the  "Catholics 
who  have  always  stood  inflexibly  against  giving 
political  rights  to  women,  are  now  saying  that,  S 
women  had  possest  a  vote,  they  would  not  have 
shown  the  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  that  men  have,  and  Parliament  would  not 
have  been  able  to  bring  about  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State."  In  the  Netherlands  the  move- 
ment "  is  well  organized  and  advanced,"  and  in 
Denmark  it  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  con- 
vention of  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance  in 
Copenhagen  a  year  ago.  But  in  actual  results 
Denmark  "is  far  behind  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  behind  even  its  own  colony  of  Ice- 
land." In  Germany  a  leading  Catholic  paper  has 
recently  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  do 
not  forbid  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and 
that  social  and  economic  development  tnaike  it 
desirable,  and  the  strong  Socialist  party  in  that 
country  has  formally  espoused  the  cause.  In 
Russia  "the  desire  for  a  voice  in  the  government 
is  strong  among  all  classes  of  women,  but  espe- 
cially among  the  peasants." 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  American 
Woman's  Sufirage  Association  is  Warren,  Ohio. 

See  page  806.  uigmzeu  uy  -v^jvyv./-]:  i>^ 
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II.  Arguments  For  and  Against  Woman 
Suffrage 

(a)  arguments  against  it 

The  arguments  for  woman  suffrage  are  based 
partly  upon  the  asserted  natural  rights  of  woman, 
partly  upon  the  need  of  woman's  influence  in  poli- 
tics both  to  protect  her  own  sex  and  to  purify 
the  increasingly  important  realm  of  political 
action;  thirdly,  upon  the  good  results  of  woman 
suffrage  where  aJready  tried.  Upon  the  first 
point,  says  a  leaflet  pubUshed  by  the  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association: 

The  basic  argument  for  woman  suffrage  is  that  women  have 
•s  clear  a  title  to  the  ballot  as  men  have.  It  is  urged  that 
women  are  governed,  but  without  their  consent.  From  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  quoted :  "  Governments  derive 
their  just  powen  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  In  the 
support  of  the  claim  that  the  suffrage  is  a  right  of  both  sexes 
alike,  the  late  George  William  Curtis  said,  in  an  address  before 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867: 

"  The  rights  which  they  [the  fathers  of  the  republic]  declared 
to  be  inalienable  are  what  are  usually  called  natural  as  distin- 
g^iished  from  political  rights,  but  they  are  not  limited  by  sex. 
A  woman  has  the  same  right  to  her  life,  liberty,  and  property 
that  a  man  has,  and  she  has  consequently  the  same  right  to 
an  equality  of  protection- that  he  has;  and  this,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  'the  right  of  suf- 
frage. '  H I  have  a  natural  right  to  my  life  and  liberty,  I  ha ve 
the  same  right  to  everything  that  protects  that  life  and  liberty 
which  any  other  man  enjoys.  I  ask  the  same  for  every 
woman  in  this  state. 

"  Our  fathers  answered  the  question  of  the  best  and  surest 
protection  ol  natural  right  by  their  famous  phrase,  '  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.'  That  is  to  say,  since  every  man  is 
bom  with  equal  rights,  he  is  entitled  to  an  equal  protection  of 
them  with  all  other  men;  and,  since  government  is  that  pro- 
tection, right  reason  and  experience  ajike  demand  that  every 
person  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  government  upon  perfectly 
equal  and  practical  terms  that  is,  upon  terms  which  are  not 
necessarily  insurmountable  by  any  part  of  the  people. 

"...  I  deny  that  the  people  A  the  State  of  New  York 
can  rightfully — that  is,  according  to  right  reason  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  government  derived  from  it — permanently  ex- 
clude any  cla^  of  persons  or  any  person  whatever  from  a 
voice  in  the  government,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  established 
that  their  participation  in  political  power  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  state." 

Upon  the  second  point,  the  need  for  woman 
suffrage,  it  is  claimed  that  women  cannot  be  ade- 
quately protected  while  men  alone  make  the  laws, 
and  the  denial  of  the  franchise  to  women  is  de- 
nounced as  a  stigma  degrading  her  to  the  same 
category  with  idiots,  lunatics,  and  criminals.  It 
is  urged  that  woman's  mind  would  be  broadened 
and  elevated  by  a  study  of  public  questions,  and, 
further,  that  voting  is  the  quietest,  easiest,  most 
dignified,  and  least  conspicuous  way  of  influencing 
public  affairs.  It  is  asserted  that  women  need 
the  ballot  to  protect  their  business  interests  and 
to  acquire  social  and  personal  rights  that  are  now 
denied  them.  It  is  claimed  that  woman  suffrage 
would  increase  the  strength  of  the  home  element 
in  politics,  secure  the  election  of  better  men  to 
office,  and  introduce  higher  moral  standards  into 
government. 

(For  evidence  of  the  need  of  woman  to  protect 
her  sex  in  legislation,  see  section  2  of  this  article, 
on  "Woman's  Present  Legal  Status."  See  also 
article  Age  of  Consent.) 

Concerning  the  results  of  woman  suffrage.  Miss 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  editor  of  the  Woman's 
Journal  of  Boston,  writes  the  Voice  of  Nov.  9, 
1893,  as  follows: 

"In  England  Mr.  Gladstone  is  on  record  as  saying  the 
women  have  exercised  municipal  suffrage  'without  detriment 
and  with  great  advantage.'  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  and 
the  band  of  highly  conservative  Englishwomen  who  pub- 
lished a  'remonstrance'  against  granting  parliamentary  suf- 
frage to  women,  a  few  years  ago,  were  careful  to  say  that  they 
had  no  objection  to  municipal  suffrage,  and  even  thought  its 
rasponsibilities  had  exerted  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  character 
of  women. 


*'  In  the  states  where  women  have  school  suffrage  only,  the 
vote  of  women  has  generally  been  small,  as  the  vote  of  men 
is  always  small  wherever  the  school  committee  are  chosen  at 
a  separate  election;  but  the  women  who  have  voted  havs 
been  almost  without  exception  of  the  intelligent  and  respect- 
able class. 

"  The  statement  has  been  widely  circulated  that  the  vote 
for  the  Boston  women  for  the  school  board  is  falling  off.  At 
the  last  school  election  in  Boston  4,000  more  women  voted 
than  at  the  previous  election;  and  the  yeomen's  vote  for  the 
past  five  years  has  averaged  more  than  six  times  what  it  aver- 
aged for  the  five  years  previous." 

In  Wyoming  full  suffrage  was  extended  to  women  by  the 
legislature  of  that  territory  in  1869.  The  results  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  the  law  was  continued  upon  the  statute- 
book  for  twenty  yeara.  In  i88p,  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion elected  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  new  state  of 
Wyoming,  and  embodied  a  woman's  suffrage  clause  in  the 
constitution  by  a  five-sixths  vote.  The  constitution  contain- 
ing this  woman's  suffrage  clause  was  submitted  to  the  people 
(the  people  in  this  case  meaning  both  men  and  women), 
and  was  ratified  by  a  very  large  majority,  Wyoming  was 
admitted  to  the  union  with  this  clause  in  its  constitution  by  a 
vote  of  Z33  to  I  z9  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  vote 
of  twenty-nine  to  eighteen  in  the  Senate.  Tlie  House  of  the 
Wyoming  legislature  of  1803,  just  before  Adjournment,  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vote  the  following  concurrent  resolution: 
"Bt  it  resolvtd  by  th*  Stcotid  Legislaturt  of  Iht  State  of  Wy- 
oming'. 

"That  the  I 


sion  and  exercise  of  suffrage  by  the  women 
of  Wyoming  lor  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  wrought  no 
harm  and  has  done  great  good  in  many  ways;  that  it  has 
largely  aided  in  banishing  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice  from 
this  state,  and  that  without  any  violent  and  oppressive  legis- 
lation; that  it  has  secured  peaoeftal  and  orderly  elections,  good 
government,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  civilization  and 
public  order;  and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  facts  that  after 
nearly  twenty-five  years  of  woman  suffrage  not  one  county 
in  Wyoming  has  a  poorhouse,  that  our  jails  are  almost  empty, 
and  crime,  except  that  committed  by  strangers  in  the  state, 
is  almost  unknown;  and  as  the  result  of  experience  we  urge 
every  civilized  community  on  earth  to  enfranchise  its  women 
without  delay. 

'* Resolvtd,  That  an  authenticated  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  bv  the  governor  of  the  state  to  the  leg^lature  o£ 
every  state  and  territory  in  this  country,  and  to  every  legi». 
lative  body  in  the  world;  and  that  we  req>iest  the  press 
throughout  the  civilized  world  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
readers  to  these  resolutions." 

Every  governor  of  Wyoming  for  more  than  twenty  years 
has  testified  that  much  good  has  restilted  from  woman  suf- 
frage. 

More  recent  experience  bears  out,  according  to 
the  woman-suffrage  believers,  these  good  results. 
The  first  legislature  elected  in  Colorado  after  the 
granting  of  woman  suffrage  raised  the  age  of  con- 
sent from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  gave  a  mar- 
ried woman  an  equal  voice  with  her  husband  ia 
regard  to  children.  At  the  last  election  in  Denver 
the  women  are  credited  with  defeating  the  saloon 
element.  A  correspondent  of  the  Congregation- 
alist  writes  from  Sydney,  South  Australia,  under 
date  of  May  9,  1896,  that  it  is  generally  conceded 
there  that  woman  suffrage  has  made  parliamen- 
tary elections  more  orderly.  It  is  true  that  no- 
where has  woman  suffrage  introduced  startling 
changes,  but  this  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired. 


OBJECTIONS   TO   WOMAN   SUFFRAGE   ANSWERED 

The  main  objections  to  woman  suffrage  are 
that  (i)  women  are  physically  disquaUfied  from 
participation  in  the  actual  work  of  government; 
that  they  are  unfitted  for  service  in  the  fire  and 
police  departments  and  for  the  work  of  paving 
and  lighting  streets,  building  roads,  and  other 
forms  of  public  property;  (2)  home  duties  would 
prevent  woman,  even  if  she  were  physically  able, 
from  participating  in  the  administration  of  law, 
chiefly  in  such  capacities  as  police  officer  and 
juror;  (3)  womaa« suffrage  would  divide  the  hus- 
band and  wife  and  leave  the  family  no  longer  a 
social  unit;  (4)  women  are  now  virtually  repre- 
sented at  the  polls  and  in  government. 

To  the  first  objection  cited  above  the  answer  is 
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that  what  the  voter  needs  is  not  personal  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  build  sewers,  construct  aqueducts, 
run  law  courts,  etc.,  but  sufficient  judgment  and 
common  sense  to  elect  honest  men  to  office  to 
attend  to  these  things.  Women  share  in  the  re- 
sults of  these  material  things  of  government,  and 
if  the  work  has  been  badly  performed,  women  suf- 
fer quite  as  much  as  the  men,  and  therefore  are 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  choosing  of  men  who 
shall  control  these  matters. 

To  the  second  objection  answer  is  made  that  a 
woman  need  not  cease  to  be  domestic  because  she 
is  also  patriotic  and  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in 
public  questions.  Such  a  patriotic  woman  will  be 
a  more  rational  companion  for  her  husband  and 
a  broader-minded  mother  for  her  children. 
Women  owe  the  men  of  their  families  mental  and 
spiritual  companionship.  In  none  of  the  states  is 
the  ability  to  bear  arms  or  serve  as  juror  or  pohce 
officer  regarded  as  a  qualification  for  the  suffrage. 
Not  all  male  citizens,  but  only  able-bodied  male 
citizens,  are  subject  to  police  duty.  Women  at 
home  have  as  much  time  for  voting  as  busy  men, 
and  they  have  more  time  for  thought. 

To  the  third  objection  reply  is  made  that  in 
matters  of  opinion  and  beUef  the  unit  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  individual,  not  the  family.  The 
familv  ought  to  be  a  unit  in  affection,  but  it  can- 
not always  be  a  unit  in  opinion,  and  it  rarely  is  so. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  franchise  is  given 
to  every  head  of  a  family  and  to  no  one  else.  No 
matter  how  many  men  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  there  may  be  in  a  household,  each  of  them  has 
a  vote  to  represent  his  opinion.  With  the  family 
as  the  suffrage  unit,  a  widower  who  had  lost  his 
wife  and  children  would  be  debarred  from  voting, 
because  he  is  no  longer  the  head  of  a  family. 

To  the  fifth  objection,  that  women  are  repre- 
sented already,  the  reply  is,  men  cannot  repre- 
sent women,  because  they  are  unlike  women. 
Women  as  a  class  have  tasks,  interests,  and  occu- 
pations which  they  alone  can  adequately  repre- 
sent. Men  specially  represent  material  interests; 
women  will  specially  represent  the  interests  of  the 
borne.  The  laws  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic  and 
to  social  purity,  and  the  laws  giving  the  husband 
power  of  disjwsing  of  his  wife  s  property  or  chil- 
dren without  her  consent,  and  many  other  laws 
that  might  be  cited,  are  evidence  that  the  views 
of  women  are  not  represented  in  government. 
James  Otis,  one  of  the  earliest  American  orators 
and  a  contemporary  of  Patrick  Henry,  said :  "No 
such  phrase  as  'virtual  representation'  was  ever 
known  in  law  or  constitution.  It  is  altogether  a 
subtlety  and  an  illusion,  wholly  tmfounded  and 
absurd." 

Other  ob^ctions  are:  (i)  poUtics  are  necessa- 
rily corrupting;  (2)  women  would  vote  as  their 
husbands  or  fathers  do;  (3)  the  best  women  will 
not  vote ;  (4)  most  women  do  not  want  to  vote ; 
(S)  woman  suffrage  would  only  double  the  vote 
without  changing  results;  (6)  woman  suffrage 
would  diminish  respect  for  women. 

The  answers  generally  made  to  these  objections 
are:  (i)  "If  politics  are  necessarily  corrupting," 
why  not  advise  good  men  to  quit  voting?  (2) 
Many  women  have  no  husbands  and  no  living 
fathers.  If  they  have  and  vote  as  these  men  do, 
there  will  be  no  quarrel ;  if  they  vote  dififerently, 
then  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground.  (3) 
Women  who  will  not  vote  are  not  the  best  women. 
Women  who  are  really  conscientious  will  not 
shirk  their  duties  when  the  time  comes.  (4) 
There  is  frequently  an  election  toward  which  a 


majority  of  the  voters  may  be  said  to  be  indiffer- 
ent. It  has  been  shown  by  statistics  that,  except 
in  years  of  presidential  election,  a  majority  of  men 
in  Massachusetts  do  not  vote.  (5)  But  the 
equality  of  the  voters  changes  the  qu^ty  of  poli- 
tics. A  political  party  of  men  and  women  will 
not  be  the  same  as  a  party  of  men  alone.  (6)  Vo- 
ting is  power.  Power  always  commands  respect. 
Women  armed  with  the  ballot  will  be  strcmger 
and  more  respected  than  ever  before. 

THB  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  WOMAN   SUPPRACB 

The  arguments  against  woman  suffrage  are 
as  varied  as  those  claimed  for  it.  The  main  jj^f-  / 
ment  is  that  influence  and  power,  even  political 
influence  and  power,  are  and  ought  to  be  of  more 
kinds  than  one.  Voting  is  not  tiie  only  means  of 
poUtical  and  social  power.  Quiet  home  influences 
are  greater  powers,  even  in  politics,  and  in  this 
realm  woman  is  supreme.  Men  rule  the  outer 
world,  women  the  inner.  To  drag  women  into 
the  public  arena  is  to  weaken  her  influence  at 
home  and  to  violate  that  law  of  sex  which  nature 
has  made,  not  man. 

That  women  do  not  need  to  vote  in  order  to  *■ 
secure  proper  legislation  can  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that,  without  the  ballot,  laws  almost  revolution- 
ary have  been  enacted  in  favor  of  women  in  al- 
most all  countries  within  the  last,  few  years.  In 
England  and  in  many  American  states  women 
are  legally  protected  as  much  as  men.  Some  in- 
justices doubtless  remain,  but  these  are  baUmced 
by  instances  where  women  are  more  protected 
than  men.  Says  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  "  Essays 
on  Questions  of  the  Day  " : 

The  law  regarding  the  property  of  married  women  has  been 
so  far  reformed  In  the  interests  of  the  wife  that,  instead  of 
being  unduly  favorable  to  the  husband,  it  seems  rather  in- 
spired by  mistrust  of  him.  The  practise  is  still  more  so.  It 
has  become  the  custom  to  tie  up  a  woman's  property  on  mar- 
riage so  that  she  shall  not  be  able,  even  if  she  is  so  inclined,  to 
make  provision  for  her  husband,  in  ease  he  survives  her,  in 
old  age,  and  save  him  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  alma 
from  his  own  children.  .  .  . 

That  the  administration  of  the  law  has  been  unfavorable  to 
women  few  will  contend.  In  jury  cases,  at  least,  the  difficulty 
is  not  for  women  to  get  justice  against  men,  but  for  men  to  get 
justice  against  women. 

Says  Francis  M.  Scott,  of  New  York: 

The  law  of  this  state  not  only  does  not  discriminate  against 
woman  in  any  respect,  save  that  of  voting,  but  actually  af- 
fords to  her  many  special  privileges  and  inununities  not  en- 
joyed by  men. 

Undoubtedly  laws  could  be  improved  for  both, 
men  and  women ;  but  all  cannot  be  done  in  a  day, 
and  the  fact,  which  no  one  can  deny,  that  enor- 
mous progress  has  recently  been  made  in  the  legal 
status  of  women  without  woman  suffrage  shows 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  such  progress.  Nora 
does  woman  suffrage  necessarily  bring  great  im- 
provement. Even  its  friends  do  not  claim  that 
it  has  accomplished  much.  Says  a  tract,  "Wom- 
an Suffrage  Tested  by  its  Fruits,"  published  by 
the  Massachusetts  Association  Opposed  to  the 
Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Woman : 

In  Wyoming  full  suffrage  was  jnven  to  women  in  1869,  and 
has  been  exercised  by  them  ever  since,  at  first  under  the  terri- 
torial and  later  under  the  state  form  of  government.  .  .  . 

Wyoming  enjoy*  the  distinction  01  legalising  gambling. 
Licenses  are  granted  for  gambling  just  as  they  are  lor  liquor 
selling,  tho  at  a  higher  rate.  .  .  . 

There  is  another  section  ci  the  Wyoming  statutes  in  which 
we  fail  to  recognise  the  gentle  and  humanising  infioenoe  of 
women.  It  is  section  875,  and  defines  "excusable  homicide  " 
thus;  "Whencommitted  by  accident  or  misfortune  in  the  heat 
of  passion  upon  any  sudden  or  sufficient  provocation,  or  nposi 
a  sudden  combat;  provided  that  no  undue  advantage  is  taken. 
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nor  any  dangerous  weapon  used,  and  that  the  killing  is  not 
done  in  a  cruel  or  unusual  manner."  There  may  be  other 
states  which  pronounce  killing  "excusable"  when  done  in 
"  the  heat  o{  passion,"  provided  it  is  not  attended  by  unusual 
cruelty,  but  we  do  not  recall  them. 

Of  Colorado  a  writer  in  The  Outlook  for  March 
so,  1897,  says  woman  suffrage  has  not  purified 
politics;  that  the  laws  of  the  state  as  regards 
social  purity  and  the  rights  of  married  women 
are  not  yet  abreast  of  some  of  the  Eastern  states, 
while  Wyoming  is  far  behind  Colorado. 

The  bad  results  of  women's  entry  into  the 
public  arena  are  not  so  easily  shown,  because 
they  consist  mainly  in  the  weakening  of  the  home 
life  and  the  quiet  influence  of  women.  But  tho 
they  cannot  be  shown,  they  may  be,  and  many 
beheve  that  they  are,  most  marked  and  most 
threatening. 

Feeling  that  there  is  a  profound  law  of  nature 
which  enthrones  woman  in  the  home  as  men  in 
political  life,  most  women  do  not  want  the  suf- 
frage.    Says  the  tract,  "Tested  by  its  Fruits  " : 

How  small  is  the  proportion  of  women  who  really  wish  the 
ballot  may  be  inferred  from  the  "  referendum  "  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  suffrage  for  women,  taken  in  Massachusetts 
in  1895.  The  opportunity  was  given  to  women  at  that  elec- 
tion, without  any  expense,  or  any  trouble  beyond  that  of 
nostering  and  voting,  to  say  whether  they  wanted  municipal 
Borage.  Out  of  about  575,000  women  entitled  to  vote,  only 
3a,304  exprest  a  desire  tor  the  ballot.  In  Massachusetts, 
therefore,  where  the  suffrage  agitation  has  been  as  active  as 
anywhere  in  the  union,  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  women 
want  to  vote.  Assuming  that  this  ratio  holds  generally,  the 
suffrage  proposition  is  that  the  ballot  shall  be  forced  upon  the 
96  per  cent  of  indifferent  or  reluctant  women,  because  the  4 
per  cent  wish  it. 

Savs  Heloise  Jamison,  in  the  Woman's  Journal 
for  May,  1894: 

Woman's  place  is  in  the  forefront  of  life,  that  of  the  family 
and  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 

Woman's  chance  of  saving,  elevating,  caring  for  them  lies 
in  staying  with  them  behind  the  barrier  that  love  has  raised. 
Her  chance  of  protecting  heraelf  and  man  is  to  go  with  him  to 
the  edge  of  battle,  piay  for  him  in  the  needs-must  of  public 
duty,  be  the  incentive  for  his  ret«un,  and  the  reward  of  his 
hard  endeavor.  .  .  . 

The  destiny  of  the  race  is  in  her  hands.  God  and  man 
have  placed  it  there,  and  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  self-praise  or  grat- 
ulation  that  she  must  carry  on  what  is.  after  all  these  ages, 
but  just  begun.  Every  power  in  her  must  wake;  she  will  de- 
cide what  public  work  is  consistent  with  this  final  duty  and 
what  is  not.  Chivalry  is  no  myth  of  the  Middle  A^s,  out  a 
truth  of  the  century  about  to  dawn.  The  names  of  mother, 
wife,  sister  must  not  become  the  football  of  sentiment- 
mongers  or  of  mistaken  realists  in  thought.  If  the  ballot 
would  be  a  hindrance,  we  must  have  none  of  it. 

RsrBBSNCBs:  T**  History  of  Woman  Sujfragt,  Stanton,  An- 
thony, and  Gage;  Th*  Cnal  Status  of  Woman,  Jessie  J.  Cas- 
sidy;  Th*  Matriarchatt.  Gliiabeth  0»dy  Stanton;  Tht  Sub- 
jeclion  of  Women,  John  Stuart  Mill;  Tne  Rights  of  Womtn, 
Ostrogorski;  Vindication  of  'th*  Rights  of  Womtn,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft;  Womtn  in  tht  Ninttttntk  Century,  Mars^ret 
Fuller;  History  of  Woman,  Lydia  Maria  Child.  For  views 
opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  see  Helen  K.  Johnson's  Woman 
and  the  Republic. 

WOMAK'S  SUFFRAGE  m  GREAT  BRITAm: 
When  the  women  of  Great  Britain  obtain  citizen 
rights,  they  will  not  be  the  first  of  their  sex  to 
enter  into  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  Dis- 
franchisement on  the  ground  of  sex  is  a  modem 
innovation  which  has  crept  into  our  constitution. 
In  ancient  Britain  women  were  the  political  equals 
of  men,  having  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of 
peace  a  full  share  of  privileges  and  of  burdens.  In 
Saxon  times,  too,  women  were  not  debarred  from 
taking  part  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
Even  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  politi<^ 
equality  of  the  sexes  was  still  maintained. 

The  public  offices  that  women  have  held  in- 
clude those  of  queen,  high  sheriff,  earl  marshal, 
high  constable,  high  steward.   There  have  been 


and  still  are  peeresses  in  their  own  right  and 
both  peeresses  and  abbesses  were  formerly  ad- 
mitted to  Parliament.  There  is  con- 
ji„i„       elusive  historical  proof  that  women 

Eiitorv  formerly  took  part  in  the  election 
^  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  seventeenth  century  saw  a  decline  in  the 
position  and  influence  of  women  which  coincided 
with  the  struggle  between  king  and  Commons. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy the  political  position  of  women  tends  to 
deteriorate.  Those  who  believe  that  humanity 
rather  than  property  is  the  true  qualification  for 
political  rights  are  prone  to  consicier  humanity  in 
this  connection  as  comprizing  only  males.  Never- 
theless, there  was  no  trace  an3rwhere  in  our  legis- 
lation of  any  exclusion  of  women  from  citizenship 
tmtil  the  enactment  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832. 

The  writings  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  John  Stu- 
art Mill,  and  others  had  caused  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  pubUc  to  favor  the  political  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  and  when  next  the  task  of  reform- 
ing the  franchise  was  seriously  undertaken  by  Par- 
liament, there  was  a  vigorous  demand  that  women 
should  share  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. A  numerously  signed  petition  in  favor  of 
woman's  suffrage  was  laid  before  Parliament  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  upon  the  introduction  by 
the  government  of  the  Household  Suffrage  Bill, 
in  1867,  he  proposed  an  amendment  for  the  in- 
clusion of  women  in  the  measure.  This  amend- 
ment, tho  it  received  substantial  support,  was  de- 
feated. Nevertheless,  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  victory  had  in  fact  been  won  because  the  new 
franchise  act,  unlike  the  Reform  Bill  of  1833,  em- 
ployed not  the  words  "male  person,"  but  the 
word  "man."  Lord  Brougham  s  act,  enacted  in 
1 85 1,  had  provided  that  in  all  acts  of  Parliament, 
unless  the  contrary  were  expressly  stated,  words 
importing  the  masculine  gender  should  include 
women.  It  was,  therefore,  generally  believed 
that  the  word  man  applied  to  persons  of  either  sex 
and  that  women  had  a  legal  claim  to  vote  under 
the  newly  enacted  Household  Suffrage  measure. 
The  names  pf  several  thousand  women  were 
placed  upon  the  register  of  parliamentary  voters 
and  the  matter  was  brought  oef ore  the  law  courts 
for  decision.  In  support  of  the  women's  case  it 
was  argued,  first,  that  sex  is  no  legal  disqualifica- 
tion for  political  rights,  and,  second,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Lord  Brougham's  act  applied,  and  that 
the  word  "man"  must  be  taken  to  apply  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men.  The  judges  gave  an 
imfavorable  decision  and  laid  down  in  defiance  of 
all  historical  fact  that  according  to  constitutional 
and  common  law  women  are  incapable  of  exer- 
cising any  pubUc  function.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  political  rights 
rests,  not  upon  legislation,  but  upon  judicial  de> 
cision. 

What  is  now  claimed  is  that  Parliament  should 
set  aside  the  legal  decision  of  1868  and  reestablish 
the  ancient  order  of  thing^s  according  to  which 
a  woman,  if  she  possest  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tion, had  the  same  political  rights  as  a  man.  In 
order  to  induce  Parliament  to  take  the  desired 
action,  woman's  suffrage  societies  were  organized 
in  London,  Manchester,  and  other  towns. 

As  the  agitation  gained  in  strength  the  opposi- 
tion to  woman's  suffrage  was  more  plainly  mani- 
fested. In  1875  a  committee  of  peers,  members 
of  Parliament,  and  other  influential  men  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  claim 
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for  the  extension  of  the  parliamentary  franchise 
to  women.  Every  time  a  bill  came  before  the 
House  of  Commons  urgent  whips  were  issued  call- 
ing upon  opponents  to  attend  and  vote  against 
the  bill. 

In  1884  a  further  extension  of  the  franchise 
was  proposed  by  the  responsible  government  of 
the  aay.  By  this  time  the  movement  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  had  so  grown  as  to  be 
far  stronger  than  that  which  claimed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  men's  franchise.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  government  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  a  reform  measure  applying  only  to 
men.  It  was  hoped,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
an  amendment  to  include  women  might  be  car- 
ried. Upon  this  Gladstone  rose  and  said:  "The 
cargo  which  the  vessel  carries  is  in  our  opinion  a 
cargo  [as  large  as  she  can  safely  carry.  With 
rerard  to  the  proposal  to  introduce  woman's 
svmrage  into  this  bill,  I  offer  it  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition in  my  power  and  I  must  disclaim  and  re- 
nounce all  responsibility  for  the  measure  should 
my  honorable  friend  succeed  in  inducing'  the 
House  to  adopt  it. "  Gladstone's  threat  was  effect- 
ive and  the  amendment  was  lost,  the  figures 
showing  that  if  pledged  supporters  of  the  women's 
cause  had  been  true  to  their  convictions,  the 
amendment,  instead  of  being  defeated,  would 
have  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  72. 

The  woman  suffragists  of  that  day  felt  that  thev 
had  made  every  possible  effort  and  had  failed, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  surprizing  that  the  move- 
ment was  for  many  jrears  imder  a. cloud.  The 
agitation  suffered  a  further  very  serious  check  by 
the  separation  of  women  into  different  political 
camps.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  obtam  their 
political  rights,  large  numbers  of  women  at- 
tached themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  men's 
parties. 

The  Primrose  League  admitted  women  to  its 
ranks  and  in  consequence  grew  very  much  in 
strength  and  importance.  In  1887  was  formed 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation. 

A  new  ParUament  was  elected  in  1886  con- 
taining 343  friends  of  woman's  suffrage.  Each 
session  bills  were  introduced,  but  owing  in  some 
cases  to  the  action  of  the  government  and  in 
others  to  unforeseen  accident,  they  made  no 
progress.    _ 

During  the  recent  Conservative  administration 
the  House  approved  the  principle  of  woman's 
suffrage  by  the  substantial  majority  of  114,  but 
those  in  office  neglected  to  act  u{>on  this  favor- 
able declaration,  and  in  the  following  session  the 
prime  minister,  A.  J.  Balfour,  resigned  office,  the 

f  resent  Liberal  government  being  at  once  formed, 
t  was  at  this  moment  that  the  new  militant  agi- 
tation for  woman's  suffrage  began.  Six  years 
earlier  a  breath  of  new  life  had  come  into  the 
agitation.  There  were  those  who  felt  that  there 
ought,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  political 
power  of  the  working  classes,  to  be  some  change 
m  the  methods  of  agitation.  A  vigorous  cam- 
paign among  working  men  and  women  was  begun. 
In  1 903  some  of  those  who  had  been  most  active 
in  this  work  formed  a  society  known  as  the  Wom- 
en's Social  and  Political  Union. 

The  older  societies  for  woman's  suffrage  had 
been  at  fault  in  making  their  appeal  almost  en- 
tirely to  women  of  the  prosperous  classes.  The 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  equally  unwise  to  make  the 
woman's  suffrage  movement  a  purely  working- 
class  one.    Accordingly  this  latter  society  has  for 


a  long  time  past  carried  on  its  agitation  among 
women  of  every  social  degree. 

Immediately  up>on  the  formation  of  the  new 
Liberal  government,  the  Women's  Social  and 
Political  Union  determined  to  obtain  a  declara- 
tion as  to  whether  the  government  intended  to 
grant  votes  to  women.  At  a  great  meeting  in 
the  Free  Trade  HaU,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  to  expound  the 
legislative  program  of  the  government.  To  this 
meeting  went  two  members  of  the  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  bent  upon  obtaining 
a  reply  to  a  question  on  woman's  suffrage.  The 
hall  was  crowded  with  representatives  of  Lib- 
eralism from  all  parts  of  Lancashire.  As  Sir 
Edward  Grey  proceeded  with  his  address  tiiere 
were  frequent  interruptions  from  men  seeking 
information  on  various  matters.  To  these  in- 
terruptions Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  fail  to  make 
a  courteous  reply  in  passing.  The  suffragists 
preferred  to  wait  until  his  speech 
Praunt  '^^  Concluded,  when  they  at  once 
Morement  «>setotl»«r  feet  and  asked,  "Will  the 
Liberal  government  give  women  the 
vote?"  In  a  moment  the  meeting 
was  in  an  uproar,  some  of  the  audience  demand- 
ing that  the  speaker  should  reply  to  the  question, 
others  calling  for  the  ejection  of  the  two  women. 
No  reply  was  forthcoming  and  ultimately  the 
suffragists  were  roughly  removed  from  the  hall. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Manchester  public 
was  surprized  to  learn  of  the  disturbance  m  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  and  of  the  ejection  and  arrest 
of  the  two  women  suffragists.  This  incident  was 
the  first  of  many.  During  the  following  months 
at  every  meeting  addrest  by  a  member  of  the 
government,  bands  of  women  suffragists  ap- 
peared for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  political 
rights  of  their  sex. 

It  was  then  resolved  to  request  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  to  receive  a  deputation, 
but  this  he  declined  to  do.  Refusing  to  allow 
their  claim  to  be  set  aside  in  this  cavalier  man- 
ner, the  tmion  appointed  a  deputation  to  visit 
the  prime  minister  s  o£Gcial  residence  in  Downine 
Street  and  to  wait  there  until  an  interview  should 
be  accorded.  These  instructions  the  deputation 
carried  out.  It  was  only  the  arrest  of  three  of 
their  number  which  caused  them  to  cease  their 
attempt  to  gain  admittance.  Finding  the  union 
to  be  so  determined.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman yielded  and  announced  that  he  would 
receive  a  deputation  representing  the  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  and  all  the  other  soci- 
eties having  woman's  suffrage  for  their  object. 
A  deputation  representing  nearly  all  the  organ- 
ized women  of  the  country  and  numbering  450 
persons  assembled  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  May 
i-Q,  1906.  They  were  accompanied  to  their  des- 
tination by  a  large  procession  of  women  from 
various  parts  of  London  and  the  provinces. 
Having  heard  the  statement  made  by  the  eight 
spokeswomen,  Sir  Henry  CampbeU-Bannerman 
exprest  his  complete  sympathy  with  the  wom- 
an s  suffrage  movement,  but  then  went  on  to  say 
that  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  legislation  as 
his  cabinet  was  not  united  on  the  question.  In- 
dignant, but  more  determined  than  ever,  the 
members  of  the  deputation  proceeded  to  the 
public  meetings  which  had  been  arranged  nn^ 
there  announced  their  intention  of  comp 
the  government  to  act. 

Before  the  session  closed  three  other  pr  - ' 
were  made  in  ttie  precincts  of  the  House  of 
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mons,  involving  twenty  further  arrests.  In  the 
new  session    of  1907   the    demand    was    again 

made  that  women  should  have  im- 
Protaita     ™*<^>***  enfranchisement.  Mrs.  Faw- 

cett  and  other  members  of  the 
■  older  woman's   suffrage   movement 

^  made  written  application  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  to  be  allowed  to  plead  their  cause  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  response 
to  this  very  constitutional  action  on  their  part 
was  no  more  favorable  than  that  which  he  had 
accorded  to  the  more  militant  demonstrations  by 
the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union.  His 
excuse  in  refusing  the  application  of  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett  and  her  colleagues  was  that  no  precedent 
existed  for  such  a  course  as  she  proposed.  The 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  summoned 
a  national  convention  of  women  to  meet  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  session  of  Parliament.  At 
this  convention  a  resolution  demanding  the  vote 
was  carried  unanimously  and  it  was  further  re- 
solved that  the  convention  should  march  in  pro- 
cession to  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to 
convey  the  resolution  to  the  prime  minister. 
Before  they  had  proceeded  far  on  their  journey, 
the  processionists  encountered  a  large  body  of 
police  who  attempted  to  break  up  their  ranks. 
Undeterred  by  this  opposition  to  their  progress, 
the  women  made  their  way  as  best  they  could  to 
the  houses  of  Parliament,  where  they  found 
awaiting  them  a  band  of  mounted  police.  A 
scene  of  confusion  ensued  and  several  women, 
not  all  of  them  connected  with  the  procession,  were 
placed  in  serious  danger  of  injury.  Fifty-seven 
women  were  arrested  and  were  sentenced  to 
varying  terms  of  imprisonment.  The  arrest  of 
such  a  large  number  of  women  created  something 
like  a  crisis,  but  the  excitement  was  somewhat 
allayed  by  the  introduction,  by  a  follower  of  the 
government,  of  a  Woman's  Suffrage  Bill.  It  was 
hoped  that  at  a  later  stage  the  government  might 
accord  to  this  measure  the  support  which  would 
be  necessary  for  its  passage  into  law.  Every  sec- 
tion of  the  woman  s  suffrage  movement  was  at 
once  engaged  in  procuring  support  for  the  bill. 
The  day  for  its  discussion  arrived.  It  was  decid- 
ed to  make  no  militant  demonstration,  but  to 
kave  the  House  of  Commons  entirely  free  to  dis- 
cuss and  vote  upon  the  measure.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members  of  Parliament,  and 
the  debate  reached  a  higher  level  than  that  of  any 
previous  debate  on  the  question.  The  prime  min- 
ister attended,  made  a  speech  that  was  anything 
but  encouraging,  and  then  left  the  House.  It 
was  generally  expected,  however,  that  a  favorable 
vote  would  be  taken,  and  when,  instead  of  being 
voted  upon,  the  bill  was  talked  out  ^at  disap- 

g ointment  was  felt.  The  fate  of  this  bill  con- 
rmed  the  members  of  the  Women's  Social  and 
Political  Union  in  their  belief  that  nothing  save 
vigorous  opposition  of  every  possible  kind  to  the 

fovemment  will  suffice  to  obtain  legislation, 
t  is  by  a  combination  of  militant  action  and 
of  opposition  to  the  government  at  the  elec- 
tions that  women  may  hope  to  obtain  the  vote. 
The  demonstrations  here  described  have  brought 
down  upon  the  heads  of  those  responsible  for 
them  much  condemnation  and  hostile  criticism, 
but,  what  is  far  more  important,  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  apathy  which  enveloped  the  wom- 
an's suffrage  movement  as  with  a  cloud.  They 
have  brought  to  the  notice  of  both  men  and 
women  the  fact  that  there  is  a  movement  for 
woman's  suffrage.   They  have  made  people  think 


about  the  question,  and  once  either  men  or 
women  give  thought  to  this  matter  they  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  woman's  stmrage  is 
both  just  and  expedient.  The  election  policy, 
tho  perfectly  orderly  and  constitutional  in  its 
nature,  is  even  more  resented,  at  least  by  prac- 
tical politicians.  The  vehement  way  in  which 
the  tactics  of  opposition  to  the  government  are 
complained  of  by  Liberals  is  a  sign  that  such 
opposition  must  lead  to  success.  The  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  by  its  action  at  the 
elections  is  already  something  of  a  menace  to  the 
government.  As  the  organization  grows  stronger 
it  will  become  a  greater  menace  stilland  the  effort 
to  force  the  government  into  granting  woman's 
suffrage  will  be  successful.  It  has  taken  half  a 
century  to  teach  women  suffragists  the  lesson 
that  political  rights  are  never  granted  save  in 
response  to  irresistible  pressure.  The  means  of 
bringing  that  pressure  to  bear  has  now  been  dis- 
covered, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  as  a  result 
of  united  and  vigorous  action  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  women  of  Great  Britain  will  soon 
be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Christabbl  H.  Pankhurst. 

WOUAN'S    SuFrRAOB    SOCIBTIBS 

The  National  Union  of  Women's  Suflnge  Societies.  3;  Vi<> 
toria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.  SfcrrJary,  Mixs  Edith  Pal- 
User. 

The  National  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  4  Clem- 
ent's Inn,  Strand,  W.  C.  Honorary  Stcrttary,  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst. 

Vie  Women's  Liberal  Federation,  134  Victoria  Street.  West- 
minster^. W.     Stcrttary,  Miss  Bunney. 

The  Women's  Cooperative  Guild,  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  West- 
moreland.    Stcrttary,  Miss  Llewellyn  Davies. 

The  Women's  Textile  Workers'  Representation  Committee, 
5  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester.  StcretarUs,  Miss  Roper 
and  Miss  Gore  Booth. 

Refekbncbs:  Mrs.  Sviney,  Tht  Awaktning  of  Womtn;  Th* 
Cast  for  WomtrCs  Suffragt,  edited  by  Brougham  Villiers; 
H.  T.  Buckle,  The  Influettct  of  Womtn:  M.  Ostrogorsky. 
Tht  Rights  of  Womtn;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes,  Tht  Sphtrt  of  Man; 
John  Stuart  Mill,  The  Subjtction  of  Womtn;  Miss  Constance 
Sroedley,  Woman:  A  Ftw  ShrMs;  Arnold  Harris  Mathew, 
Woman  Suffragt;  Hn.  Perkins  Gilman,  Womtn  and  Eco- 
nomics. ^^^ 

W0fl3Qf  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  DlflTED 
STATES:  The  year  1848  is  to  the  history  of  the 
struggle  for  woman's  political  rights  what  1776  is 
to  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution.  So 
strongly  did  the  men  and  women  who  inau^rated 
the  struggle  for  "woman's  rights"  feel  this  anal- 
ogy that  at  the  first  convention  held  for  the  pur- 
pose they  used  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  the  model  and  framework  of  their  own  declara- 
tion of  principles. 

But  no  great  movement  comes  unprepared  for 
or  unheralded,  and  the  Woman's  Rights  Con- 
vention of  1848  had  had  its  John  the  Baptist  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  prejudice  and  injustice. 

In  1790  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  "Vindication 
of  the  Rights  01  Women,"  published  in  London, 
attracted  attention  from  liberal  thinkers.  Har- 
riet Martineau,  by  her  numerous  writings  upon 
political  economy,  demonstrated  practically 
woman's  ability  to  enter  the  realm  of  politics. 
As  early  as  1820  Frances  Wnght,  of 
Beoinniiin  Scotland;  visited  this  country,  and 
■^^^  "^  in  1828  lectured  in  many  places, 
striving  to  arouse  the  people  to  the 
danger  threatening  from  the  attempt  to  unite 
Church  and  State.  All  her  influence  was  toward 
the  recognition  of  woman  equally  with  man  in 
national  affairs.  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  a  brilliant 
and  beautiful  Polish  woman,  worked  earnestly 
in  this  same  direction.  o 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  even  mention  here 
the  host  of  women  who,  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  bore  witness  to  their  faith  in  the  powers 
of  their  own  sex  to  fill  a  wider  "sphere  "  than  the 
one  appointed  to  them  by  the  men  of  their  day 
and  generation.  Emma  Willard,  in  education; 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  Clemence  Lozier,  Ann  Pres- 
ton, Hannah  Longshore,  Marie  Zakrzewski,  and 
Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  in  medicine;  Sarah  and 
Angelina  Grimke,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Abby  Kel- 
ley,  Sarah  ,Pug:h,  and  Lucre  tia  Mott,  through 
their  participation  in  the  antislavery  struggte; 
Margaret  Fuller,  in  her  literary  work;  Antoinette 
L.  Brown,  in  the  ministry;  Susan  B.  Anthony,  in 
the  temperance  work;  Lucy  Stone,  at  OberUn, 
and  in  1847  from  the  pulpit  of  her  brother's  church 
at  Brookfield,  Mass. — these  aU  stood  as  pioneers 
making  ready  the  way  for  the  response  to  the  call 
for  the  convention  which  made  the  first  organized 
demand  for  "equality  of  rights  for  woman,  social, 
religious,  and  political." 

One  other  influence,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all,  leading  directly  to  the  calling  of  the  Seneca 
Falls  Convention,  cannot  be  omitted  here.  This 
was  the  exclusion  from  the  World's  Anti-Slavery 
Convention,  held  in  London  in  1840,  of  the  women 
sent  there  as  delegates.  A  number  of  anti- 
«lavery  societies  in  this  country  elected  women  to 
represent  them  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body ; 
the  English  members  were  unprepared  for  this, 
and  regarded  it  as  an  innovation  not  to  be  en- 
dured; a  most  exciting  discussion  filled  the  ^t 
day  of  the  convention.  Wendell  Phillips,  George 
Bradbum,  also  of  Massachusetts,  the  venerable 
George  Thompson,  and  Henry  B.  Stanton  stood 
as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  women  as 
delegates^  The  clerg)rmeTr  were,  as  a  bodyTblt-" 
terly  opposed  to  their  admission.  By  an  over- 
whelming majority,  the  World's  (?)  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  refused  to  accept  the  women  coming 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  fully  cre- 
dentialed  as  delegates,  among  whom  were  Lucre- 
tia  Mott,  Abby  Kimber,  Ann  Green  Phillips, 
Abby  Southwick,  Sarah  Pugh,  and  Mary  Grew. 

Euzabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  had  accompanied 
her  husband,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  to  London  for 
the  convention,  in  conversation  with  Lucretia 
Mott  about  the  iniquitous  attitude  of  the  assem- 
bly on  the  woman  question,  decided  that  men 
needed  educating  on  this  subject  as  much  as  upon 
the  freedom  of  tne  black  slaves,  and  they  agreed 
that  later  they  would  have  a  convention  to  discuss 
the  position  and  rights  of  women.  This  was  the 
seed  from  which  grew  the  meeting  of  which  the 
following  is  the  call,  which  appeared  in  the  Seneca 
County  Courier  oiJvXy  14, 1848: 

Woman's  Rights  Convenlion. — A  convention  to  discuas  the 
•ocial.  civil,  and  religious  condition  and  rights  of  woman  will 
be  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  19,  ao,  current,  commen- 
cing at  ten  o'clock  a.u.  During  the  first  day  the  meetingwill 
be  exclusively  for  women,  who  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 
The  public  generally  are  invited  to  be  present  on  the  second 
day,  when  Lucretia  Mott,  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  address  the  convention. 

This  call  was  without  signatures;  it  was  issued 
by  Lucretia  Mott,  Martha  C.  Wright  (her  sister), 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Mary  Ann  McClin- 
tock.  Altho  not  invited  to  the  first  day's  sessions, 
men  came,  and  in  such  number3  as  made  it  im- 
possible to  exclude  them.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  have  a  man  preside,  and  James  Mott  took 
the  chair.  After  a  ntmiber  of  acidresses,  the  new 
declaration  of  independence,  entitled  a  Declara- 


tion of  Sentiments,  was  presented,  and,  after  dis- 
ctission  and  slight  amendment,  accepted.  It 
followed  exactly  the  form  of  the  Declaration  of 
1776,  substituting  the  words  "all  men "  for  "King 
(xeorge."  As  the  original  doctmient  related 
eighteen  grievances,  so  that  of  the  women  con- 
tained exactly  that  ntunber.  Let  me  quote  some 
of  these: 

The  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations  on  the  part  of  man  toward  woman,  having  in 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
her.     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  never  permitted  her  to  exercise  her  i"a1iftnabVff 
rights  to  the  elective  franchise. 

He  has  compelled  her  to  submit  to  laws  in  the  formation  of 
which  she  has  bad  no  voice. 

He  has  withheld  from  her  rights  which  are  given  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  men — both  natives  and  f oreignefs. 

Having  deprived  her  of  this  first  rif^t  of  a  citizen,  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  thereby  leaviisg  her  without  representation  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  he  has  opprest  her  on  all  sides. 

He  has  made  her,  if  married,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  civilly 
dead. 

He  has  taken  from  her  all  right  in  property,  even  to  the 
wages  she  earns. 

After  depriving  her  of  all  rights  as  a  married  woman,  if 
single,  and  the  owner  of  pro|>efty.  he  has  taxed  her  to  support 
a  government  which  reco^riizes  her  only  when  her  property 
can  be  made  profitable  to  it. 

He  has  monopolized  nearly  all  the  profitable  employments, 
and  from  those  she  is  permitted  to  follow,  she  receives  but  a 
scanty  remuneration.  He  closes  against  her  all  the  avenues 
to  wealth  and  distinction  which  he  considers  most  honorable 
to  himself.  As  a  teacher  of  theology,  medicine,  or  law  she  is 
not  known. 

He  has  denied  her  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thonMagh 
education,  all  colleges  being  closed  against  her. 

He  allows  her  in  Church,  as  well  as  State,  but  a  safaordinate 
position,  claiming  apostolic  authority  for  her  exclusion  from 
the  ministry,  and,  vrith  some  exceptions,  from  any  public 
participation  in  the  aflaiia  of  the  Church. 

Among  the  resolutions  paned  by  the  convention  were  tha 
following,  the  only  one  which  occasioned  much  discussioa 
being  that  upon  aunrage. 

*']wolvtd,  That  the  same  amount  of  virtue,  delicacy,  and 
refinement  ol  behavior  that  is  required  of  woman  in  the  social 
state  should  also  be  required  ot  man,  and  the  same  truns- 
gressions  should  be  visited  with  equal  severity  on  both  man 
and  woman. 

"i^soJtwf,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  of  this  country 
to  secure  to  themselves  their  sacred  right  to  the  elective  frsLn- 
chise." 

Since  1848  the  work  of  the  advocates  of  womaa 
suffrage  has  been  to  make  good  the  claims  set 
forth  at  Seneca  Falls.  To  this  end  they  have  held 
conventions,  organized  associations  all  over  the 
country,  instituted  courses  of  political  study  in 
their  equal  suffrage  clubs,  in  preparation  for  their 
exercise  of  political  functions,  circulated  peti- 
tions, sent  out  lecturers,  worked  to  change  laws 
through  various  state  legislatures  and  in  consti- 
tutional conventions,  through  amendments  to 
state  constitutions,  and  through  their  national 
associations,  sought  to  secure  from  Congress  the 
submission  of  an  amendment  to  the  national  Con- 
stitution enfranchising  the  women  of  the  U.  S. 

For  many  years  this  was  carried  forward  by 
individuals  working  through  other  associations. 
Finding  the  work  for  woman  suffrage  was  ham- 
pered by  its  close  association  with 
A^miatiinia  *^^  question  of  negro  suffrage,  and 
AHoawnoiu  ^j^^  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
national  Constitution,  those  who 
felt  strongly  that  the  woman's  hour  had  come  and 
that  she  should  not  be  made  to  wait  tmtil  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  had  first  been  admitted 
to  the  political  kingdom,  on^anized  in  May,  1869, 
in  New  York,  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  as  president, 
her  coworker,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  being  on  the 
official  board.  This  organization  bent  its  efforts 
chiefly  toward  national  legislation  to  secure  its 

object.  u,y,iizB(fty^jv^v./^.^ 
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In  November  of  the  same  year,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  there  was  formed  the  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  with  Henry  Ward  Bcccher 
president,  and  Lucy  Stone  and  Hennr  B.  Black- 
well  among  its  active  workers.  In  1889  these  two 
bodies  of  workers  joined  and  formed  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  with 
Ehzabeth  Cady  Stanton  as  its  president,  Susan 
B.  Anthony  vice-president  at  large,  and  Lucy 
Stone  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  Dec,  1869,  the  Territorial  Assembly  of 
Wyoming  enfranchised  the  women  of  that  terri- 
tory upon  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men,  giving 
them  the  right  to  serve  on  juries  and  hold  all 
territorial  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  voters.  In 
1870  the  grand  and  petit  juries  at  Laramie  were 
composed  of  both  men  and  women,  and  the  re- 
sults were  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  except 
the  convicted  criminals.  The  presiding  judge. 
Chief  Justice  Howe,  gave  this  as  his  opinion:  "In 
eighteen  years'  experience  I  have  never  had  as 
fair,  candid,  impartial,  and  able  a  jury  in  court  as 
in  this  term  in  Albany  County";  and  Associate 
Justice  Kingman  said:  "For  twenty-five  years  it 
has  been  an  anxious  study  with  me,  both  on  the 
bench  and  at  the  bar,  how  we  are  to  prevent  jury 
trials  from  degenerating  into  a  perfect  burlesque ; 
and  it  has  remained  for  Albany  County  to  point 
out  the  remedy  and  demonstrate  the  cure  for  this 
threatened  evil." 

When,  in  1890,  Wyoming  prepared  her  consti- 
tution for  statehood,  the  women  stood  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  poUticail  footing  as  the  men,  and 
this  attitude  was  maintained  even 
■m,—^      when,  in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  opposi- 

kAimtrnJi     ^°°  '^^^  made  to  her  admission  as  a 

""r"^     state  unless  the  men  were  willing  to 
yield    the    point    and    leave    Wyo- 
ming's women  disfranchised.    Wyoming  is,  there- 
fore, the  first  true  republic,  the  first  star  upon 
the  woman-suffrage  flag. 

In  1893  Colorado  enfranchised  her  women  by 
a,  legislative  enactment  ratified  at  the  polls,  at 
"which  election  the  majority  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  was  6,000.  The  women  there  have  not 
been  slow  to  use  their  newly  acquired  opportunity 
and  have  already  become  a  power  in  public 
affairs.  In  the  elections  this  spring  in  Denver 
(1897)  they  have  cooperated  successfully  with 
the  organizations  struggling  heretofore  unsuc- 
cessfully for  a  better  city  government,  and  have 
"won  a  notable  victory  over  the  gambling  and 
saloon  element  which  has  had  control  there. 
That  there  has  been  no  rush  for  office  by  the 
women  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  women's 
organizations  which  helped  so  effectively  to  win 
this  victory  for  law  and  order  asked  for  not  a 
single  name  of  a  woman  upon  the  list  of  nomi- 
nations made  hy  them  in  joint  session  with  the 
men's  oiganizatton. 

The  women  of  Utah  have  now  the  full  franchise, 
secured  to  them  in  the  constitution  with  which 
Utah  came  in  as  a  state  in  1896.  As  early  as 
i8;ro  they  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  but  were  disfranchised  by  Congress 
(Edmunds  Bill)  in  1887.  This  was  done  as  a 
blow  to  polygamy;  but  it  was  questionable  justice 
to  disfranchise  all  the  women  of  the  territory. 

Idaho,  by  an  amendment  to  its  constitution, 
passed  in  Nov.,  1896,  gave  its  women  the  ballot 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  men  of  the  state. 

Kansas  women  received  the  municipal  suffrage 
by  legislative  enactment  in  1887 ;  this,  of  course, 
does  not  enfranchise  all  the  women  of  that  state. 


as  those  outside  of  the  cities  cannot  vote  except 

upon    certain   elective    trusteeships    and    upon 

school    bonds    and    appropriations. 

T.imitiiii     Thousands   of   the    Kansas   women 

^j^^^     vote  in  the  cities,  and  there  have 

""'"^     been    fourteen    women    elected    as 

mayors  of  small  cities,  and  at  one 

time  two  such  municipalities  boasted  their  entire 

City  Council  as  made  up  of  women,  with  a  woman 

mayor  to  cooperate  with  them. 

In  nineteen  states  and  two  territories  women 
vote  for  all  trustees  and  directors  where  elective, 
which  in  most  cases  include  school  directors. 

In  Kentucky  women  can  vote  on  school  appro- 
priations and  bonds,  provided  they  live  in  the 
country  districts  and  are  either  widows  or  spin- 
sters. 

On  this  question  of  appropriations  women  vote 
(in  addition  to  Kentucky,  on  conditions  named 
above)  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  men  in  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey  (the  only  vote  they  have  there).  North 
Dakota,  and  Vermont. 

In  Louisiana  and  Montana  they  vote  as  to 
pubUc  improvements  if  they  are  taxpayers. 

Among  the  results  of  the  struggle  of  the  last 
fifty  years  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  may 
fairly  be  claimed  the  great  improvement  in  her 
legal  status  (see  article  Woman's  Rights),  a 
marked  change  in  morals  looking  toward  the 
same  standard  for  man  and  woman,  her  ad- 
mission to  most  of  the  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  the  professions  and  business  Ufe.  In 
many  cases  these  advantages,  where  they  in- 
volved legislation  to  bring  them  about,  were  given 
as  compromises  to  women  asking  enfranchise- 
ment, by  men  unwilling  to  grant  rights,  but 
anxious  to  quiet  the  demands  for  that  right 
which,  once  gained  and  exercised,  will  guarantee 
to  its  possessors  all  other  rights  which  may  come 
through  law.  Rachel   Foster  Avbrv. 

For  recent  facts,  see  Woman's  Suffrage  on 
page  1295. 

WOMEN'S  TRADE-UinONS  (Iff  GREAT 
BRirAIKT) :  The  object  of  trade-unionism,  broadly 
stated,  is  to  raise  wages  and  improve  conditions  of 
industry  by  collective  action.  The  improvement 
of  conditions  has  been  laigely  relegated  to  the 
State;  factoiy  and  workshop  laws  c^al  with  the 
conditions  of  the  work-place,  but  State  regula- 
tions only  touch  wages  incidentally,  and  their 
regulation  rests  with  the  laws  of  the  trade.  Apart 
from  its  effect  on  wages,  the  effect  of  corporate 
action  may  have  remarkable  educational  results 
on  the  members  of  trade-unions  in  widening  their 
outlook,  interesting  them  in  the  administration 
of  their  affairs,  and  in  social  questions. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  we  first  hear  of  trade-imions,  as  we  now 
tmderstand  them.     Prior  to  that  time  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  oppression,  but  the  workers  never 
appear  to  have  been  able  to  maintain  any  lasting 
combination  against  it,  till,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  hear  of  the  action  taken 
B«slii]ilBn  ^^  *^^  tailors,  weavers,  and  various 
other  classes  of  workers  to  protect 
themselves.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  conditions  of  work  were 
changing,  for  it  was  becoming  differentiated,  and 
classes  of  workers  were  growing  up  who  were  only 
able  to  undertake  a  certain  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finished  goods.     Cutters,  sewers,  and 
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other  special  classes  of  workers  were  needed  to 
carry  on  tailoring,  and  amon^  the  weavers  some 
carded  and  others  wove,  while  the  material  in 
both  cases  belonged  to  an  employer.  Therefore 
the  work  was  being  carried  out  by  men  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  could  never  hope  to  rise  to  be 
employers,  who  owned  nothing  but  their  skill, 
and  whose  interests  were  the  same  as  those  of  all 
the  other  employees  in  the  shop.  Here,  therefore, 
we  get  all  the  essential  elements  for  a  trade-union, 
in  the  existence  of  a  permanent  wage-earning 
class  in  a  trade  sufficiently  skilled  to  render 
the  workers  intelligent  and  alive  to  their  own 
interests.  The  resort  of  these  early  trade-unions 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  was  always  to 
the  law;  they  did  not  attempt  to  keep  up  their 
wages  by  their  unions,  but  used  their  organiza- 
tion to  get  the  laws  put  into  force;  a  compara- 
tively easy  step,  when  the  government  considered 
that  it  was  their  business  to  obtain  for  the  work- 
ers a  "convenient  proportion  of  their  wages," 
and  when  king  and  House  of  Commons  appear 
to  have  held  on  these  questions  the  workers' 
"brief." 

It  is  droll  to  the  modem  trade-union  official, 
who  recog^zes  the  value  of  machinery  and  wel- 
comes invention,  to  find  the  government  itself 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  gig  mill  at  the  workers' 
mstance.  But  the  tide  of  invention  and  all  the 
conditions  of  industrial  change  were  not  to  be 
kept  back  by  laws,  and  tho  as  late  as  1756  the 
Gloucestershire  weavers  obtained  a  table  and 
scheme  of  wages  by  which  their  piece-work  prices 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  justices,  the  act  was  one 
of  the  last  of  this  description  which  was  passed. 
Nor  was  this  scheme  of  long  existence,  for  before 
a  year  was  gone  it  was  repealed,  in  spite  of  the 
workers'  struggle  to  retain  it,  by  the  influence  of 
the  employers.  Henceforth  the  workers  peti- 
tioned Parliament  in  vain,  for  tho  the  government 
agreed  with  them  that  their  standard  of  life  was 
lowered,  while  the  production  of  their  labor  was 
enormously  increased,  they  saw  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  amid  universal  discontent  and 
frequent  outbreaks,  the  situation  developed  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  After  1 800  the. 
old  policy  was  entirely  reversed,  the  laws  giving 
powers  to  fix  wages  were  repealed,  the  laws 
against  combinations  enforced,  and  the  individ- 
ualist school  of  laissez-faire  ruled  supreme. 

For  many  years  there  was  much  oppression 
and  suffering,  imprisonment  and  heavy  pienalties 
were  inflicted  on  the  workers'  leaders  whenever 
trade-unionism  showed  itself,  and  the  organiza- 
tions at  this  date  existed  rather  as  secret  socie- 
ties, with  quaint  oaths  and  strange  mysteries. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  division  tetween  labor 
and  capital  was  becoming  complete,  a  "horizon- 
tal cleavage"  which  created  a  national  wage- 
earning  class  was  taking  place,  and  we  owe  the 
modem  trade-union  movement,  with  its  iden- 
tification of  the  interests  of  the  workers  as  a  class, 
to  the  persecution  of  trade-unionists,  which  did 
not  cease  till  long  after  the  laws  against  com- 
binations had  been  repealed,  for  the  individual- 
istic school  died  hard. 

What  part  had  women  played  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  development  of  the  trade-unionist 
movement?  '  A  very  small  one,  tho  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  in  1827,  when,  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Combination  Laws,  the  Grand  General 
Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  being  started 
by  the  cotton-spinners,  the  women  and  girls  were 
urged  by  them  to  form  separate  organizations. 


The  organizations  did  not  last;  but  it  is  appro- 
priate  that  what  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
mdications  of  women's  trade-unions  should  be 
found  in  a  trade  which  on  the  wiser  lines  of 
united  enrolment  includes  now  in  its  member- 
ship two  thirds  of  the  organized  women  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  industrial  interests  of  men  and  women 
are  identical,  and  the  present  status  of  women's 
organization  is,  we  are  convinced,  due  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact.  About  100,000  women  are 
members  of  the  Lancashire  organizations,  and 
none  are  conducted  with  more  wisdom  or  states- 
manship. 

The  results  are  what  we  should  anticipate. 
Wages  are  at  a  far  higher  average  than  is  usual 
in  trades  where  women  are  largely  employed; 
hours  and  conditions  in  the  cotton  trade  are  no- 
toriously above  the  average;  the  settlement  of 
disputes  is,  as  a  rule,  by  the  deliberation  of  the 
officials  of  the  opposing  organizations  of  masters 
and  men,  rather  than  by  the  rough-and-ready 
method  of  a  strike.  We  have  in  Lancashire  the 
champion  women's  unions  of  the  world. 

The  same  results  have  not  yet  been  achieved 
outside  Lancashire.  The  total  of  organized 
women  numbers  about  140,000,  and  of  these  the 
50,000  not  already  accounted  for  are  in  scattered 
unions  all  over  the  country,  not  massed  in  one 
district  or  trade,  and  as  the  mem- 

lEtainlta  bership  of  some  of  them  is  very  small, 
numbering  even  as  few  as  fifty  per- 
sons, tjiey  cannot  be  named  with  the 
great  and  stable  Lancashire  organizations.  Apart 
from  Lancashire  the  textile  organizations  of 
Yorkshire,  and  even  of  Scotland,  are  compara- 
tively weak;  and  the  same  may  be  said  ot  the 
textile  center  in  Belfast. 

During  1906  a  remarkable  revival  has  taken 

Slace  in  Scotland  and  in  Belfast.  A  lockout  in 
Itmdee  has  resulted  in  a  trade-union  of  5,000 
members,  and  struggles  in  Piiisley,  Brechin,  and 
elsewhere  are  awakening  the  dormant  interest  in 
trade-unionism,  while  in  Belfast  a  lockout  of 
15,000  operatives  has  also  had  as  its  result  the 
increase  of  the  textile  unions  there. 

As  the  result  of  lone  experience,  the  W.  T.  U. 
League  advocates  and  adopts  the  policy  of  or- 
ganizing the  women  with  the  men  in  trade-unions, 
or  where  pint  organization  is  impossible,  in 
closely  aflSliated  organizations.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  examples  in  which  a  women's  union 
has  been  successful.  Leaving  the  textile  trade 
and  coming  to  those  miscellaneous  trades  in 
which  women  are  employed,  upholstering  pro- 
vides us  with  an  example  of  a  successful  union 
of  purely  female  membership,  for  in  this  trade 
in  Liverpool  the  women  have  gained  a  rise  of 
2s.  a  week  through  their  organization.  The 
London  Union  of  Women  Cigarmakers,  which 
forms  an  organization  closely  affiliated  with 
the_  men's  union,  tho  not  an  integral  part 
of  it,  furnishes  another  example;  as  does  the 
Leice^r  Cigarmakers'  Union,  containing  about 
two  thirds  of  the  number  of  the  trade  in  the  dis- 
trict, of  which  two  thirds  half  are  women.  In 
the  Cigarmakers'  Union  the  trade  feeling  is  so 
strong  that  a  complete  system  of  boycott  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  women,  and  non-unionists  are  not 
tolerated  by  them  in  their  workrooms — a  new- 
comer and  non-unioni.st  must  join  the  union  or 
relinquish  her  work.  The  felt  hatters  have 
opened  their  ranks  to  women,  and  have  a  consid- 
erable female  membership.     There  has  been   a 
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plucky  attempt  both  throughout  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade,  and  by  the  men  officials  in  the  tailor- 
ing and  in  the  clothiers'  trades,  to  bring  the 
women  workers  into  line  with  the  men.  This 
has  not  yet  been  very  successful,  tho  there  is  a 
good  branch  of  the  first  in  Leicester. 

It  is  clear  that  140,000  women  trade-unionists 
out  of  5,000,000  available  for  organization  is  not 
a  large  proportion.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
note  that  at  the  first  Trade  Congress  at  Sheffield 
in  1866  110,000  men  only  were  represented,  and 
the  org^anization  of  women  dates  from  a  later 
date  than  that  of  men.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  organization  of  women  are  great.  Per- 
manency in  wage-earning  is  held  to  be  a  first 
essential  for  successful  trade  organization,  and 
marriage,  which  frequently  takes  women  out  of 
the  labor  market,  militates  against  this  perma* 
nency  so  far  as  women  are  concerned.  There 
has  nevertheless  been  remarkable  progress  in 
trade-tmionism  for  women  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  skilled  and  educated  worker,  tele- 
phonists, general  post-office  employees,  shop 
assistants,  telegraphists,  are  organizing.  The 
telephonists'  organization  numbers  1,500,  which 
is  75  per  cent  of  the  total  available  in  London, 
and  100  per  cent  in  some  of  the  big  centers,  such 
as  Manchester.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the 
possible  female  members  in  the  major  establish- 
ment of  the  general  post-office  •  have  been  en- 
rolled, while  the  shop  assistants'  female  mem- 
bership is  over  15,000.  This  forward  movement 
among  the  educated  and  skilled  women  employ- 
ees will  have  a  great  effect  in  consolidating  the 
whole  movement  and  giving  it  permanent  sta- 
bility. 

The  women  to  whom  the  work  of  trade  organ- 
ization has  owed  most  in  England  in  the  past  are 
Mrs.  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Women's  Trade- 
Union  League,  and  Lady  Dilke,  its  devoted  sup- 
porter and  finally  its  chairman.  Other  strong 
personalities  have  been  those  of  Mrs.  H.  J.  Ten- 
nant,  formerly  superintending  woman  her  Maj- 
esty's inspector  of  factories,  and  the  League  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Marland  Brodie,  a  textile  worker  and 
League  organizer.  At  present  magnificent  organ- 
izing work  is  being  done  by  the  League  secretary, 
Miss  Macarthur.  Its  debt  to  men  trade-unionists, 
particularly  in  the  textile  trade,  is  very  great. 
Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell, 
Chairman  Women's  Trade-Union  League. 

Refbrbncbs:  History  of  Tradt-U monism.  Sidney  Webb, 
(XongniBiia  &  Co.);  Wonun  as  Tradt-Umonists,  Gertrude 
Tuckwell ;  Quarttrly  Report  of  Womtn's  Trad*-  Union  Leagut; 
Tradt-Umonism  Amongst  Women,  Mary  R.  Macarthur; 
Industrial  Position  of  Women,  Lady  Dilke.  AH  these  and 
other  publications  dealing  with  the  industrial  position  oi 
women  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Women's 
Trade-Union  League,"  Club  Union  Building,  Clerkenwell 
Road,  E.  C,  London. 


WOMEN  m  TRADE -ninONS  (DT  THE 
tJHITED  STATES) :  The  presence  of  women  wage- 
workers  in  the  trade-unions  of  the  U.  S.  is  a 
fact  of  very  recent  history;  indeed,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  six  or  eight  "years  that  they  have 
been  organized  in  any  considerable  numbers.  It 
is  true  that  from  the  earliest  days  of  American 
factory  industry  women  have  at  times  gone  out 
on  strikes,  following  the  leadership  of  their  men 
associates,  or  acting  independently  upon  their 
own  initiative  and  on  account  of  their  own  griev- 
ances; but  they  have  had  almost  no  part  in  the 
successive  organized  efforts  of  wage-workers  to 
obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  benefits  of  advancing 
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civilization.  This  fact  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
The  earlier  labor  agitations  were  largely  political, 
both  in  aims  and  methods,  and  quite  beyond  the 
factory  girl's  range  of  interest,  even  tho  she  was 
a  New  England  schoolmistress.  Moreover,  be- 
fore industry  had  been  completely  taken  out  of 
the  household,  and  before  the  real  social  signifi- 
cance of  the  factory  system  was  recognized, 
women  even  more  generally  than  at  present 
looked  upon  wage-earning  work  as  a  temporary 
occupation,  and  interested  themselves  in  ways 
of  escape  from  it,  rather  than  in  means  of  im- 
proving its  conditions.  Their  indifference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Labor  movement  .was  strength- 
ened by  the  hostile  attitude  of  imion- 
ists  toward  female  competitors  in  the 
factory  and  the  shop.  This  oppo- 
sition has  given  way,  as  the  men 
have  come  to  recognize  that  women  are  a  per- 
manent factor  in  the  present  system  of  industry, 
and  that  their  competition  is  much  less  danger- 
ous when  they  are  brought  into  the  unions  and 
made  a  definite  and  controllable  element  in  the 
labor  problem.  A  new  and  enlightened  policy 
in  regard  to  women  workers  was  part  of  a  very 
liber^  and  aggressive  program  adopted  by  the 
labor  organizations  about  1890.  From  that  time 
on,  for  several  years,  a  very  significant  trade- 
union  development  took  place,  consisting  in  the 
association  of  local  bodies  to  form  national  unions, 
in  the  growth  in  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  in  the  suc- 
cessful agitations  carried  on  by  these  socie- 
ties through  their  organizers.  The  movement, 
checked  by  the  depression  of  1894,  soon  regained 
strength,  and  by  1900  was  going  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  the  later  period  a  large  number 
of  women  were  brought  into  the  unions.  In- 
deed, upon  the  whole,  the  organization  of  women 
workers  has  been  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  union 
program,  forced  upon  the  men's  societies  by  the 
necessities  of  the  situation. 

The  American  labor  organizations  of  which 
wage-earning  women  are  a  part  fall  into  four 

Cups  of  widely  differing  importance.  In  the 
t  class  are  the  national  and  so-called  inter- 
national unions,  which  form  the  chief  elements 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  mem- 
bership of  these  bodies  is  organized  into  local 
unions,  which  have  a  large  degree  of  autonomy. 
The  second  group  consists  of  those  local  trade 
and  federal  unions  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  federation.  They  are  made  up  of  wage- 
earners  in  trades  for  which  there  is  no  national 
organization,  or  of  employees  in  various  indus- 
tries who  cannot  be  gathered  into  trade  locals 
because  of  lack  of  numbers.  To  a  third  class  be- 
long those  unions,  fairly  numerous  in  the  Eastern 
states,  which  have  no  national  or  federal  con- 
nections. The  warring  branches  of  the  declining 
Knights  of  Labor  form  the  fourth  group.  The 
last  three  classes  are  of  comparatively  little  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
whether  judged  by  numbers,  or  by  the  part 
women  have  played  in  their  history.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
detailed  information  concerning  them,  this  article 
is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  national 
trade  organizations,  which  are  the  main  factors  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

These  unions  may  be  considered  in  three 
groups,  the  basis  of  classification  being  the  num- 
bers and  relative  importance  of  women  in  the 
trades;  for  these  facts  vitally  affect  the  strength 
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of  the  imion,  the  activity  of  women  in  its  man- 
agement, and   explain   many  of  the  details  of 
its   history.      In   the  first  class  are 
Q  those  organizations  having  jurisdic- 

'  tion  over  industries  in  wWch  wom- 
en are  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
number  of  wage-workers,  and  usually  perform 
unskilled  processes.  Owing  to  their  relative  un- 
imfwrtance  union  men  have  not  considered  it  a 
profitable  policy  to  spend  great  enei^y  in  bring- 
ing them  into  their  organizations.  The  unions 
of  the  Telegraphers,  the  Potters,  the  Bakery  and 
Confectionery  Workers,  the  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butchers,  and  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees are  the  chief  organizations  presenting 
these  phenomena.  In  all  of  them  the  proportion 
of  women  organized  is  much  smaller  than  the 
proportion  in  the  trade,  and  in  all  the  women  are 
but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total  membership 
of  the  union.  In  the  Potters'  Society  they  are 
2  JO  out  of  6,050;  in  that  of  the  Waiters  650  out 
of  4,800;  the  unions  of  women  in  the  packing- 
houses flourished  for  a  short  time  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  a  few  social  settlement  workers, 
but  disappeared  when  met  by  the  opposition  of 
the  last  few  years ;  the  women  telegrraphers  con- 
stitute about  20  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  the 
trade  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
membership  of  the  union.  In  tele^aphy  the 
workers  must  possess  general  intelhgence  and 
special  skill,  two  characteristics  favorable  to  the 
development  of  unionism  among  any  set  of 
workers.  The  other  trades  are  filled  by  girls 
who  learn  the  simple  processes  quickly,  and  do 
not  remain  long  in  one  trade,  but  pass  on  to. 
something  new.  Under  such  conditions  it  -^ 
hard  to  maintain  a  union  scale  against  compe- 
tition, and  difficult  to  rouse  interest  for  union 
principles  among  workers  who  are  so  transient 
m  any  one  industry/ 

The  second  grot$  of  unions  consists  of  organ- 
izations which  cover  trades  where  women  work 
in  considerable  numbers  and  are  a  serious  factor 
in  the  labor  problem.  They  may  compete  direct- 
ly with  men;  if  so,  their  presence  is  Ukely  to  be 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  their  brethren, 
who  have  grudgingly  organized  them,  because 
their  competition  outside  the  union  was  dan- 
gerous. In  those  trades  in  which  women's  work 
IS  supplementary  to  that  of  men  their  organiza- 
tion has  usually  been  due  to  the  belief  of  the  men 
that  the  cooperation  of  so  large  a  part  of  their 
fellow  workers  was  desirable.  While  the  num- 
ber of  women  printers  in  the  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical offices  is  small,  their  relative  number  in 
the  book  trade  of  certain  places,  especially  in 
Boston,  is  so  considerable  that  their  competition 
tends  to  seriously  affect  wages.  They  are  not 
organized  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  being 
perhaps  3,000  out  of  47,000  members  of  the  Ty- 
pographical Union.  'They  learn  the  fundamental 
process  of  setting  up  straight  matter  in  a  few 
weeks,  while  men  acquire  proficiency  in  all  parts 
of  the  trade  during  a  four  years'  apprenticeship. 
Women  are  as  accurate  as  the  men,  but  not  so 
swift,  hence  the  policy  of  the  union  in  insisting 
upon  an  identical  time  scale  for  both  sexes  tends 
to  keep  women  typesetters  out  of  the  union  of- 
fices. In  places  where  the  union  scale  does  not 
prevail  they  receive  considerably  less  than  union 
wages.  These  facts  have  led  to  ill  feeling  be- 
tween men  and  women  com|x>sitors,  which  is  not 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  unionism  among 
the  latter. 


The  tmusual  success  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
workers  in  organizing  women  is  due  to  several 
facts:  fair  wages  have  attracted  persons  with 
sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  somewhat 
the  significance  of  union  principles  and  to  carry 
on  its  work;  there  is  Uttle  competition  and  re- 
sulting jealousy  between  men  and  women  in  the 
trade ;  a  closed-shop  policy,  insisted  upon  wher- 
ever it  has  been  possible  to  maintam  it,  has 
forced  manv  indifferent  women  into  the  organ- 
ization ;  high  dues  and  benefits  have  strengthened 
the  society  and  inspired  the  members  with  a 
sense  of  its  power.  About  one  third  of  the  so- 
ciety's constituency  is  female.  The  Bookbinders' 
Union  resembles  in  its  chief  features  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers;  but  a 
larger  part  of  the  employees  in  the  trade  are 
women.  Wages  are  lower,  and  union  dues  are 
less  for  women  than  for  men.  Perhaps  two  fifths 
of  the  employees  of  the  tobacco  factories  are 
girls.  The  Tobacco  Workers  adhere  to  a  policy 
of  closed  shops  and  identical  wages  for  women 
and  men,  and  as  a  result  they  have  a  smaller 
proportion  of  women  than  are  found  in  the  open 
shops  where  women's  wages  are  much  lower 
than  men's.  Wherever  the  trust  is  powerful  a 
large  number  of  girls  are  engaged  in  cigarmaking, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  Cigar  Workers'  Union,  for  the  non-union 
factories  make  a- much  greater  difference  between 
men's  and  women's  wages  than  that  which  is  al- 
lowed by  the  tmion,  and  hence  have  a  greater 
incentive  to  employ  women. 

In  those  industries  in  which  women  constitute 
the  majority  of  wage-workers,  unionism  has  not 
made  encouraging  progress,  but  its  failure  can- 
not often  be  attributed  to  this  fact  alone,  for  in 
a  number  of  cases  there  are  present  other  un- 
favorable conditions.  In  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  the  unfortunate  organization  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  nature  of  the  work,  which 
SifflooltlM  *'U°''^  it  to  be  carried  on  in  Uving 
rooms  and  small  shops,  the  compe- 
tition of  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
foreignersf,  are  facts  as  fundamental  as  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  women.  The  women's 
locals  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  have  been 
formed  largely  under  the  compulsion  of  the  label 
policy,  and  have  been  maintained  by  the  foster- 
mg  care  of  the  union's  business  i^jents.  The 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  is  a  feeble  association, 
which  is  struggling  against  overwhelming  odds, 
for  to  the  evils  of  the  men's  clothing  trade  there 
is  added  the  misfortime  of  the  trade's  being  pe- 
culiarly subject  to  the  influence  of  season  and 
fashion.  But  a  small  percentage  of  the  employ- 
ees in  the  great  number  of  laundries  scattered 
over  the  country  are  organized  in  the  Shirt, 
Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers'  Union;  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  as-a  rule,  the  workers 
are  not  concentrated  in  large  establishments,  but 
still  more  to  the  large  percentage  of  women  in  the 
trade.  In  the  glove  industry  two  thirds  of  the 
employees  are  women.  The  Glove  Workers' 
Union,  formed  at  the  instigation  of  the  glove- 
cutters'  society,  has  effected  some  improvements 
in  wages  and  conditions,  but  does  not  include 
a  large  part  of  the  women  glove  workers.  The 
failure  of  unionism  among  the  cotton  and  woolen 
factory  operatives  of  the  U.  S.  is  explained  by  a 
consideration- of  the  successive  waves  of  immi- 
grants with  ever  lower  standards  of  living  which 
have  filled  the  ranks  of  the  New  Bngland  indus- 
try, and  of  the  ignorance  and  rural  individualism 
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of  the  Southern  mill  hands,  together  with  the 
fact  that  about  one  half  the  workers  are  women 
and  young  girls.  The  United  Textile  Workers 
is  a  struggling  organization  that  seeks  to  include 
wage-earners  of  all  classes. 

Most  of  the  labor  organizations  with  which 
women  are  connected  are  fairly  conservative  in 
policy  in  spite  of  the  declarations  of  socialistic 
principles  found  in  their  constitutions.  Two  of 
them  are  among  the  oldest  and  strongest  unions 
in  the  country.  In  practically  all  women  are 
admitted  upon  the  same  terms  as  men,  have  the 
same  power  of  voting,  and  are  eligible  to  all  of- 
fices. In  unions  where  women's  wages  are  very 
low  their  dues  and  benefits  are  smaller  than  those 
for  men.  Usually  one  local  is  formed  for  each 
department  of  an  industry,  which  results  often 
in  associations  composed  entirely  of  one  sex, 
for  women's  work  is  to  a  good  degree  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  men.  In  their  own  unions 
women  act  as  officers,  unless  the  body  is  very 
large,  or  the  members  are  quite  inexperienced. 
Several  national  organizations  support  women 
organizers,  and  in  nearly  all  they  are  sent  as  dele- 
gates to  conventions,  where  they  serve  upon  the 
less  important  committees.  But  whatever  their 
constitutional  rights,  and  whatever  their  nomi- 
nal recognition,  the  actual  influence  of  women 
in  determining  the  general  policy  of  the  unions 
has  been  smaU. 

The  progress  of  labor  organization  among 
women  nas  thus  far  largely  resulted  from  the 
proselyting  efforts  of  the  men  in  the  unions,  and 
these  efforts  have  been  exerted  as  women  were 
a  more  or  less  important  factor  in 
PoUoT  ***  industry.  But  the  success  of 
women's  unions  is  everywhere  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  certain 
favorable  industrial  and  social  conditions.  They 
are  likely  to  be  prosperous  in  a  locality  where 
all  trades  are  well  oi^anized,  and  in  a  trade  in 
which  women's  work  is  supplementary  to,  rather 
than  competitive  with,  that  of  men.  Women  of 
a  comparatively  high  standard  of  intelligence 
and  of  American  birth  make  the  most  effective 
unionists.  The  label  policy  often  forces  indiffer- 
ent women  into  a  union,  and  is  the  means  by 
which  a  few  vigorous  members  maintain  a  fairly 
vigorous  local.j 

Of  the  conditions  unfavorable  to  development 
of  unionism  among  female  wage-workers  certain 
ones  are  temporary  and  may  disappear  with  the 
improvement  of  the  organization  of  industry. 
In  the  sweated  trades  the  hopelessness,  low  de- 
g^e  of  vitality  and  of  intelligence  resulting  from 
miserable  wages  and  bad  sanitary  conditions,  are 
an  effectual  hindrance  to  the  organizing  of  women 
workers.  The  fear  that  the  uniform  scale  for 
men's  and  women's  work  demanded  by  certain 
unions  will  result  in  the  displacement  of  the 
weaker  sex  keeps  women  out  of  some  unions. 
Their  interests  are  not  as  carefully  looked  after 
by  the  unions  as  those  of  their  brethren,  and  less 
effort  is  made  to  bring  them  into  the  organiza- 
tions. In  some  industries  women's  presence  is 
recent,  which  fact  explains  in  part  the  indifference 
of  the  men  and  the  failure  of  the  women  to  real- 
ize their  importance  in  the  trade. 

More  serious  are  the  following  considerations, 
based  upon  fundamental  facts.  Women  who 
never  become  identified  with  any  trade,  but  pass 
from  one  industry  to  another  doing  unskilled 
work  in  each,  can  have  no  real  interest  in  a  trade- 
union.     In  many  occupations  the  girls  are  too 


young  and  untrained  to  consider  their  industrial 
relations  as  a  very  serious  matter.  Women  have 
more  home  interests  than  men,  and  find  there 
diversions  which  men  must  seek  outside,  and 
which  they  find  in  the  activities  of  their  union. 
The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  women  work  to 
earn  the  luxuries,  not  the  necessities,  of  life, 
renders  them  less  ready  to  struggle  for  a  hving 
wage.  Often  girls  refuse  to  join  a  union  for 
fear  of  losing  caste  among  their  accjuaintances  by 
openly  identifying  themselves  with  the  wage- 
workers.  Of  more  importance  than  all  other 
considerations  is  the  fact  that  most  women  look 
upon  work  in  the  shop  or  factory  as  a  temporary 
employment  between  school  and  marriage;  this 
naturally  results  in  an  unwillingness  to  sacrifice 
any  present  for  a  future  good,  as  is  often  neces- 
sary in  a  union,  or  to  give  time  and  energy  to 
build  up  an  organization  with  which  they  will  be 
identified  but  a  few  years. 

Wherever  vigorous  organizations  of  women 
have  been  n^intained,  wages  have  been  increased 
and  many  petty  annoyances  have  been  done 
away  with.  They  have  been  too  much  en- 
grossed with  the  fundamental  matter  of  wages 
to  spend  their  energies  in  struggling  directly  for 
better  sanitary  conditions,  but  the  combined 
labor  forces  of  the  leading  manufacturing  states 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  relatively 
high  standards  of  safety  and  hyjpene  established 
by  the  factory  codes.  The  union  often  serves 
as  an  educational  and  social  institution,  in  which 
the  working  girl  acquires  a  broader  outlook  on 
life;  learns  the  lesson  of  subordination  of  self  for 
the  good  of  her  associates;  and  develops  that 
individuality  which  the  factory  life  crushes  out. 

a.  M.  Herron. 

RRfEHKNCBS:  IToT  references  on  Woman's  SuitraBB  and 
Economic  Position  in  Gir&t  BritAiu  see  the  article  under 
these  titleij  United  States:  lVcmaH^SuffrQXf,Mr^,lli&Ty 
Jacobi;  Common  Sfnji  Applied  to  Wtmians  Sulfraer 
CtBg^),  Mrs,  Helen  Johnson:  Wemon  and  tkff  Ktpublu: 
(1S9?)  (antit.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Ida  H.  Har]>er»  and 
QtbeT^:  Hiito^'  of  Woman's  Sa^roff  (4  vols.,  iSfij-i^oc), 
Francis  Parkman:  Some  of  ikt  RsaioHS  Against  WomaWr 
Snftra^f,  see  alRQ  leaflets  of  the  Masaachu-ictta  Woman '■ 
Suitruee  Assodation,  j  Park  StiM;i,_  Boston:  Womiin's 
liconamic  i-^oiitien,  AuKust  Betel;  Winnan  in  ttu  fast 
Prisint,  attd  Ftiiurt  (1803!,  Helen  Campbell:  Prisonrrt  of 
F*pz'€riy  and  ilottseko}d  kfonontics  (1807).  Grace  Dodfe  ana 
others:  What  WotHen  Can  &>™  (iS^g),  Charlotte  P. 
(Stet£on>  Oilman:  Woman  and  Economtcs  (1899),  Th4 
iloau  (190J).  Francis  A,  KeHjsr:  (Mil  of  Work  (loo^'l.  C, 
Leioumeau:  Condition  of  Wotnm  in  alt  Racts  lrrench)H 
Prof.  Lu^y  M,  Salmon;  Domestic  Set\'ict  (19Q1):  Staiisii^i 
of  Womtn  at  Wttrk^  U.  S.  Censtu  { 1907), 

WOMEN'S  TRADE-UITION  LEAGUES:  The 
English  Woman's  Trade-Union  League  is  a  most 
effective  organization,  formed  in  1874,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Paterson  aided  by 
Lady  Dilke  and  now  ably  conducted  by  Miss 
Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell  (its  former  secretary  and 
now  its  chairman)  and  Miss  M.  R.  Macarthur,  its 
present  secretary.  It  has  affiliated  with  it  some 
100  societies  and  about  75,000  members.  It 
aims  at  the  organization  of  working  women 
(usually  in  the  same  unions  with  men),  at  in- 
vestigating and  endeavoring  to  right  women's 
trade  wrongs,  and  at  promotmg  remedial  legisla- 
tion. Address:  Club  Union  Buildings,  Clerken- 
well  Road,  London,  E.  C.  ^ 

In  America  a  National  Woman's  Trade-Union 
League  was  formed  in  1903,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Walling  and  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
O'Sullivan.  It  has  headquarters  at  present  in 
Chicago,  with  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  as  president 
and  Miss  Annie  E.  Nicholas  as  secretary.     Ad~ 
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dress:  275  Lassalle  Street.  The  aims  in  the  main 
are  the  same  as  the  English  League,  but  the 
society  being  very  much  younger  has  by  no  means 
the  strength  of  the  English  League.  There  are 
active  branch  leagues  in  Chicago,  with  Miss  Steg- 
hagen  as  secretary  (same  address  as  the  National 
League);  in  New  York,  with  Miss  Helen  Marot 
as  secretary,  11  Waverley  Race;  and  a  less  active 
league  in  Boston,  with  Miss  Emily  Greene  Balch 
of  W ellesley  College  as  president.  A  Woman's 
Union  Label  League  also  exists.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  O'Neill,  56s  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  objects  and  platform  of  the  Chicago  Wom- 
an's Trade-Union  League,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  all,  are  as  follows:  z.  Oiganization 
of  all  workers  into  trade-unions.  2.  Equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  3.  Eight-hour  dajr.  4.  A  min- 
imum wage  scale.  5.  Full  citizenship  for  women. 
6.  All  principles  embodied  in  the  economic  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Object 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  trade  organization  of 
women,  to  forward  labor  legislation,  to  assist  the 
local  trade-unions,  and  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
new  unions  in  all  trades,  especially  where  women 
are  employed,  such  unions  to  be  aibliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  with  their  na- 
tional or  international  organization  if  such  exists. 

In  the  U.  S.  an  imjxjrtant  Inter-Municipal 
Research  Committee  was  organized  in  1904  for 
the  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
unemployed  and  unskilled  workers.  It  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  following  societies : 
Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Boston,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  chairman; 
Woman's  Municipal  League,  New  York,  Mrs, 
Richard  Aldrich ;  Researcn  and  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Hamilton; 
College  Settlements  Association,  Mrs.  Arthur  H. 
Scribner;  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Miss  Sadie 
American;  National  League  for  Protection  of 
Colored  Women,  William  Jay  SchieffeUn.  The 
committee  conducts  a  correspondence  depart- 
ment, "  Housewives  and  Household  Aids,"  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  has  given  large  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  domestics,  and  from 
time  to  time  conducts  various  important  in- 
vestigations. Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor  is  the  gen- 
eral director.  Address:  19  East  Twenty-sj.tth 
Street,  New  York. 

In  Great  Britain  another  important  organiza- 
tion is  the  Woman's  Industrial  Council,  which 
publishes  the  Woman's  Industrial  News.  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Papworth,  7  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.  C,  England. 

WOMAN'S  WORK,  CLUBS  FOR:  With 
women's  clubs,  so  far  as  they  are  merely  social, 
literary,  artistic,  scientific,  or  religious,  this  En- 
cyclopedia is  not  directly  concerned,  but  the 
general  movement  and  organization  of  women's 
clubs  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant 
of  social  reform.  Women's  political  and  economic 
societies  we  consider  elsewhere  (see  Woman's 
Suffrage,  Woman's  Economic  Position, 
Woman's  Trade-Unions,  etc.),  but  the  lar^e 
majority  of  women's  clubs  do  not  come  tmder  this 
head.  The  whole  number  of  women's  clubs  in 
the  United  States  is  not  known,  nor  their  mem- 
bership, though  it  is  estimated  at  about  i  ,000,000. 

Some  5.261  clubs  with  something  like  800,000 
members  (active  and  associate)  are  organized  into 


a  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Of  the 
Federation,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Piatt  Decker  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  president,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Perkins 
secretary.  Address:  1547  W.  CUnch  Avenue, 
Knoxvifle,  Tenn. 

The  following,  from  the  Directory  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  America  for  1^7,  is  an  approximation 
to  the  number  of  clubs  in  the  different  states  in- 
cluding the  Federation  and  non-Federation  clubs. 
Most  of  the  states  have  State  Federations.  Those 
starred  have  none: 


State 


Alabama* 

Alasla* 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia ^ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico* 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolirta 

North  Dakota 

Ohio, 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia* 

Washin^on 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


:iubs 

Membership 

4t 

, 

4 

JOS 

14 

500 

2* 

3.9as 

lis 

la.sa? 

130 

0,000 

s» 

a,S6o 

11 

1. 186 

13 

S.000 

33 

t.030 

57 

S.aso 

aj 

700 

aSe 

178 

4.oo» 

S9 

3»6 

ta,ia4 

S50 

7,ooo. 

49 

6.7a  I 

at 

6a6 

ir4 

4.300 

35 

3,000 

«»4 

30,000 

i8a 

15.000 

116 

7.««5 

4.000 

a6 

900 

140 

4.3te 

I 

170 

80 

4.77S 

4 

a46 

104 

«I.6l7 

a34 

41.000 

33 

"Tvooo 

59 

1,056 

197 

11,500 

79 

a.437 

.5* 

1.600 

175 

18,000 

?s 

a.397 

64 

a,75x 

46 

54 

a.400 

SSI 

S.8as 

a6 

700 

a6 

1,911 

a 

54 

88 

a.aio 

ao 

62s 

147 

6.300 

3a 

757 

WOMEN'S  WAGES:  If  accurate  statistics  of 
men's  wages  do  not  exist  except  for  a  few  trades, 
women's  wages  are  still  less  known.  Nothing 
that  can  be  called  statistics  for  very  recent  years 
exists.  An  investigation  of  woman  and  child 
labor  in  the  United  States  now  in  progress  will 
probably  throw  much  light,  but  at  present  only 
hints  can  be  given  from  various  sources.  A 
Report  of  the  Census  for  Women  at  Work  (1907) 
gives  only  their  occupations  and  numbers.  For 
earlier  years  we  have  more  information. 

According  to  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  women's 

wages  in  the  cotton  factories  of  New  England 

averaged  in  1831  from  $2.20  to  $2.60  per  week; 

in  1880  the  average  for  women  ranged 

WaffM      ^^  ^^g^  ^  $6-37i  3^d  in  1890  in  the 

^^      entire  U.  S.  it  was  $5,531  ranging 

from  $3.21  to  $6.42.      1116  averi^^e 

annual  wages  for  women  clerks  in  the  U.  S.  for 

all  industries  was,  in  1890,  $462;  $890  for  men. 

Women  operatives  received  $276.  •— ■  vy  >^^  i>- 
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According  to  Mr.  Wright  (in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  for  1889),  the  following 
was  the  weekly  average  earnings  of  women  in 
industries  in  various  cities: 


CiTIBS 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

BuSalo 

Charleston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Indianapolis. . . 

Louisville 

Newark 

New  Orieans. . , 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

Providence 

Richmond 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Sui  Francisco. 

San  Jos< 

Savannah 

All  cities . . 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


»4.os 
4.1S 
5-64 
S.76 
4.»7 
4." 
5-74 
4.59 
4.63 
4.67 
4-51 
S.io 
4.31 
S.8S 
S.34 
S-St 

3.93 

6.0 
6.91 
6. II 
4-99 


S.14 


The  report  adds: 

Much  is  heard  at  the  present  time  of  the  very  low  wages 
])aid  working  women.  It  must  be  clear  that  they  do  not 
rise,  on  the  average,  above  $5  per  week,  or  $1.S4,  as  mdicated 
by  this  report.  The  summary  by  cities.  Table  XXX.  on 
pages  530  and  531,  would  seem  to  mdicate  that  the  majority 
are  in  receipt  01  £air  wages,  when  the  whole  body  of  working 


women  is  considered;  but  373  earn  less  than  $100  a  year,  and 

(i,aia)< 

of  these  women,  distributed  by  ' 
over  the  whole  year,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  Sa  or  $3 


quite ^a  large  number  (i.aiay  earn  from  $100  to  $150  a  year; 
tnat  is,  the  earnings  of  these  women,  distributed  by  weeks 


These  are  the  great  exceptions,  but  the  figures 
is  forced  to  ask  how  women  can  live 


per  week, 

tell  a  sad  story,  and  one 

on  such  earnings. 

Part  vii.  of  the  twentieth  report  of  Massa- 
chusetts Labor  Bureau,  1889,  says: 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  industry,  73.07  per 
cent  were  single  and  36.03  per  cent  were  married.  Of  the 
males,  67.69  per  cent  were  single  and  33.31  per  cent  were 
married.  Of  the  females,  88.39  per  cent  were  single  and 
IX. 71  per  cent  were  married.  In  1885  as  compared  with 
187s,  the  increase  in  married  females  was  39.64  per  cent. 

The  females  in  industry  considered  were  at  least  10  years 
of  age.  Those  from  10  to  13  years  of  age  formed  0.13  per 
cent  of  the  total;  from  14  to  19  years  of  age,  33.19  per  cent; 
from  30  to  39  years  of  age,  41.08  per  cent;  from  30  to  39  years 
of  age,  15.05  percent;  40  years  of  age  and  over,  30.55  percent. 

Of  the  total  female  population  from   10  to  13  yeais  of 

age,  0.55  per  cent  were  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits;  from 

14  to  19  years  of  age,  61. 11  per  cent;  from 

ao  to  39  yeara  of  age,  S9.77  per  cent;  from  30 

Condition     to  39  years  of  age,  30.44  per  cent;  from  40  to 

49  years  of  age,  33.58  per  cent;  from  50  to  59 

years  of  age,  19.79  per  cent;  from  60  to  79 

years  of  age,  91.80  per  cent;  80  years  of  age  and  over,  15.84 

per  cent;  those  whose  ages  were  unknown,  45  per  cent. 

More  than  one  fifth  of  ^the  ^omen  engaged  in  gainful 
pursuits  in  Massachusetts  in  1885  were  unemployed  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  during  the  year. 

The  figures  given  and  comparisons  made  in  relation  to 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  show  conclusively  that  the 
presence  of  women  in  industry  has  not  decreased  the  number 
of  births  or  marriages,  nor  increased  the  number  of  deaths, 
for  fifty  cities  and  towns,  having  large  percentages  of  women 
at  work,  with  64.39  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  had  69.99 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  births,  69.18  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  marriages,  and  but  63.53  PC  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  women  reporting,  6  were  paid  less 
than  $35  per  month;  88,  $25  and  under  $50;  144,  $50  and 
under  $75;  88,  $75  and  under  tioo;  73,  tioo  and  under 
$300;  3,  $aoo  and  under  $300,  and  3  a  salary  in  excess  of 
S300  per  month.  Forty-eight  failed  to  answer  the  questions 
concerning  compensation. 

According  to  "What  Women  Can  Earn" 
(1898),  written  by  Miss  Grace  Dodge  and  others, 
the  following  are  the  ordinary  city  wages  for  girls 
and  women: 


In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  $4.50  to 
$12 ;  cotton  goods  (spinners),  $3  to  $6 ;  (weavers), 
$3.75  to  $8;  for  typesetters,  $6  to  $12;  the  silk 
industry,  $4.50  to  $7 .50;  woolen  manufacturing, 

$3  to  *9- 

In  the  great  stores,  salesgirls,  $4  to  $$;  cash 
girls,  $2  to  $3 ;  saleswomen,  $8  to  $10.  See  also 
statistics  on  page  1,290. 

Women's  wages  in  Europe  are  much  lower. 
(For  Great  Britain,  see  Woman's  Economic  Posi- 
tion IN  Great  Britain).  In  France,  according 
to  M.  Le  Comte  d'Haussonville,  in  the  preface 
to  M.  Gibon's  "  Employfe  et  Ouvri^res,"  girls'  and 
women's  wages  are  rarely  over  three  to  four 
francs  per  day  (sixty  to  eighty  cents).  In  some 
estabUshments  they  are  said  to  be  as  low  as  thirty 
cents  per  day.  In  Germany  women  in  factories, 
stores,  and  in  domestic  service  are  carefully  pro- 
tected and  their  wages  are  rising,  yet  often  still 
very  low.  In  the  sweated  home  industries  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere,  they  receive  often  as  low 
as  two  or  three  cents  per  hour. 

WOODRUFF,  CLnrrON  ROOERS:  Secretary 
of  the  National  Municipal  League;  bom  1868, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  college  and  law  departments.  From 
1897  to  1900  memter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature; in  1903  was  special  investigator,  with  the 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  in  the  Indian  "Terri- 
tory; in  1506  appointed  by  Governor  Penny- 
packer  registration  commissioner.  Since  1894 
Mr.  Woodruff  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  municipal 
conditions  in  the  United  States;  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  Mtmicipal  League  and 
later  as  its  coimsel ;  has  also  served  as  secretary 
of  the  National  Municipal  League  since  its  forma- 
tion in  1894;  has  been  actively  and  officially  as- 
sociated with  the  American  Civic  Association, 
Electoral  Reforms  Committee,  and  various  other 
bodies  engaged  in  the  work  of  improving  munic- 
ipal conditions.  Author  of  the  "Personal  Regis- 
tration," amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Peim- 
sylvania.  A  frequent  contributor  to  the  current 
periodicals,  and  editor  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
National  Municipal  League."  Address:  703  North 
American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOODS,  ROBERT  ARCHEY:  Head  of  South 
End  House,  Boston;  bom,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1865; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  1886.  Studied  at 
Andover  Seminary,  1886-90.  Resident  of  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  London,  1890.  One  of  the  founders 
in  1 89 1  of  the  social  settlement  called  Andover 
House,  now  the  South  End  House,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  head  worker,  a  position  he  has 
since  continuously  occupied.  Lecturer  on  sociol- 
ogy at  Andover  Seminary,  i8po-96;  since  then 
lecturer  at  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Woods  has  taken  part  in  many 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  human  con- 
ditions, municipal,  social,  economic,  industrial. 
One  of  his  most  important  services  has  been  the 
editing  of  "The  City  Wilderness"  and  "Amer- 
icans in  Process,"  two  volumes  of  social  studies 
made  by  himself  and  fellow-workers  at  the  South 
End  House.  He  welcomes  all  well-considered 
experiments  toward  democratizing  industry  and 
culture.  Author:  "English  Social  Movements." 
Address:  20  Union  Park,  Boston. 

WOOLLEY,  JOHN  GRAITVILLE:  Temperance 
reformer;  bom  Collinsville,  Ohio,  1850;  gradu- 
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ated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Ohio,  1871; 
A.M.,  1873:  attended  Law  School  University  of 
Michigan,  1873;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  1874;  admitted  to  practise  in 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  1885;  practised 
in  New  York  City,  1886;  in  1888  entered  lecture 
field,  and  has   since  spoken  on  the   subject  of 

Srohibition  of  the  liquor  traiBc  in  the  principal 
Inglish-speaking  cities  of  the  world.  In  1899  De- 
came  editor  of  The  New  Voice;  in  1900  was  nom- 
inee of  Prohibition  Party  for  President  of  the 
U.  S.  Mr.  WooUey  considers  the  traffic  in  al- 
coholic drinks  the  greatest  question  in  practical 
politics,  financially,  industrially,  morally,  and  be- 
lieves it  to  be  a  question  not  only  for  the  police 
power  of  the  states,  but  also  for  the  police  power 
of  the  federal  government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  territories,  and  the  islands;  and  in 
the  use  of  the  taxing  power  in  the  Department 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Author:  "Seed";  "The 
Sower";  "Civilization by  Faith";  "The  Christian 
Citizen";  "A  Lion  Hunter."  Address:  5535 
Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago. 

WOOLKAIT,  JOHN:  Philanthropist,  abolition- 
ist; bom  Northampton,  West  Jersey,  1720.  His 
youth  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  he  lived  by  the 
labor  of  his  hands,  chiefly  as  a  tailor.  Began  his 
public  ministry  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. ,  about  174a 
oy  teaching  poor  and  neglected  cmldren.  As  a 
Friend  (or  Quaker)  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
traveling  and  preaching.  In  a  tract,  "On  the 
Keeping  of  Negroes"  (two  parts,  1753-1862), 
he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  slavery.  In  :77a 
he  visited  England,  and  died  at  York,  in  that 
year,  of  sm^pox.  Channing  considered  his 
"  Journal "  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  autobiogra- 
phies. The  "  Journal "  has  been  published  with 
an  introduction  by  the  poet  Whittier. 

WOOLSEY,  THEODORE  ©WIGHT:  Former 
president  of  Yale  College;  bom  New  York,  1801; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1830.  Read  law 
m  Philadelphia;  studied  theology  at  Princeton; 
was  tutor  at  Yale,  i823-a5;  studied  languages 
abroad,  1827-30;  was  elected  professor  of  Gr^k 
at  Yale  in  183)1  and  president  in  1846;  resigned 
in  187 1 .  Author:  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  International  Law  "  (i860) ;  "An  Essay  on  Di- 
vorce and  Divorce  Legislation"  (1869);  "Politi- 
cal Science"  (1877);  Communism  and  Social- 
ism" (1879).     Died  in  1889. 

WORKING  WOMEN'S  CLUBS:  A  working 
woman's  club  or  society  is  an  organization  formed 
among  busy  young  women  and  girls  to  secure,  by 
cooperation,  education,  opportunities  of  social 
intercourse,  and  the  development  of  higher  and 
nobler  aims  in  life.  They  are  non-sectarian  and 
self-governing,  and  they  endeavor  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  their  own  expenses  by  means  of  tees, 
entertainments  given  by  the  members,  sale  of 
articles  made  in  classes,  or  by  good  business  man- 
agement in  the  subletting  of  club  rooms. 

In  most  cases  girls  are  admitted  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  fourteen.  Some  require  the 
indorsement  of  a  club  member  for  admission, 
others  welcome  freely  all  newcomers,  believing 
that  the  general  intelligence  and  serious  purpose 
of  the  other  members  will  exclude  the  unworthy. 

The  fees  in  clubs  vary  from  ten  cents  to  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month,  while  in  some  clubs  yearly 
fees  of  $1  or  $1.50  are  preferred. 

Edith  M.  Howbs. 


WORKMEN'S  SECRETARIATES:  Legal  aid 
bureaus  in  Germany,  organized  and  managed  by 
working  men. 

The  Social  Democrats  early  saw  the  vast  ad- 
vantage which  the  new  laws,  particularly  those 
on  imperial  insurance,  gave  their  comrades,  and 
the  more  intelligent  among  them  studied  these 
laws  not  only  with  a  view  for  their  own  benefit, 
but  for  that  of  their  fellow  workers.  These  men 
gave  their  free  evenings  to  the  instruction  of  their 
comrades  in  points  of  law,  to  advise  them  in  par- 
ticular cases,  etc.  The  work  soon  grew  to  such 
dimensions  in  the  larger  cities,  that  permanent 
secretaries  had  to  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
manifold  duties  of  the  omce,  and  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  it. 

The  usefulness  of  these  bureaus  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  thirty-two  of  them  re- 
ported 195,679  visitors  and  advice  given  on  197,- 
937  subjects  on  different  aspects  of  law  in  a  single 
year.  One  bureau  of  Cologne  advised  14,824 
people  in  1904.  A  further  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  institution  is  the  fact  that  a  Central 
Workmen's  Secretariate  was  established  in  Berlin. 
April  I,  1903,  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the 
numerous  local  bureaus.  They  have  rapidly 
grown  in  number,  as  they  have  extended  their 
sphere  of  usefulness.  The  Roman  Catholics  had 
sixty- two  in  1905;  the  Protestants  have  fewer. 
The  most  numerous,  running  into  several  hun- 
dreds, are  those  of  the  Social  Democrats.  The 
first  one  was  established  in  Nuremberg,  1891;  it 
worked  so  well  that  the  Social  Democrats  saw  in 
it  a  powerful  weapon  for  benefiting  their  ctnn- 
rades,  and  for  making  propaganda  for  their  parti- 
zan  politics,  that  they  have  created  new  ones  in 
every  industrial  center,  altho  advice  is  usually 
given  free  to  all  comersj  whether  trade-unionists 
of  the  Social  Democratic  t^xi,  of  other  associa- 
tions, or  not  union  men  at  ailL 

WORLD'S  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION,  TEE:  To  Great  Britain  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  the  first  organization  which 
bore  the  name  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation. 

This  was  founded  in  1884.  And  out  of  that 
root  has  grown  the  mighty  tree  whose  branches 
now  throw  their  protecting  shade  over  Europe, 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  far-off  Australasia. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  work,  yet  one  neither 
impractical  nor  impossible,  as  the  present  number 
of  7,000  branches  in  nearly  every  country  of  the 
civilized  world  will  show.  Each  country  has  the 
responsibility  of  arranging  its  own  details,  and 
modifying  or  adjusting  details  to  the  local  condi- 
tions, but  the  fourfold  aim  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment is  everywhere  kept  in  view.  Such  a 
work  can  justly  claim  the  interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 

The  central  point  around  which  all  work  cen- 
ters is  an  Institute  or  a  Home.  Here  the  four- 
fold work — ^physical,  intellectual,  social,  and 
spiritual — is  done. 

Executive  Committee. — Mrs,  G.  W.  Camobell 
(president),  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tritton,  the  Hon.  E.  "Kin- 
naird  (vice-presiclents).  Miss  Morley  (treasurer). 
Miss  Clarissa  H.  Spencer  (general  secretary). 
Miss  Ethel  Stevenson  (corresponding  secretary). 
Office:  a6,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
don, W. 

WRIGHT,  CARROLL  DAVIDSON:  Former 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor;  president 
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Woolman,  John 
WycJif,  John 


of  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.;  bom  1840; 
educated  in  common  schools  and  academy  of 
Washington,  N.  H.,  high  school  at  Reading, 
Mass.,  academies  at  Alstead,  N.  H.,  and  Ches- 
ter, Vt. ;  taught  school  in  Langdon,  N.  H.,  and 
other  places.  Aug.,  1862,  enlisted  as  private 
in  Fourteenth  Regiment,  New  Hampshire  Vol- 
unteers; was  promoted  in  1863  to  the  adju- 
tancy, and  in  1864  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  regi- 
ment; on  account  of  ill  health  resigned  in  March, 
1863.  Studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Keene,  N.  H.;  began  practise  in  Boston,  Mass., 
1867;  elected  to  state  Senate  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  terms  of  1872-73.  In  Jtme,  1873,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
LaDor  of  Massachusetts;  in  Jan.,  1885,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,,  holding  that  position 
until  1905.  By  special  act  of  Congress  in  1803 
was  designated  by  the  president  to  close  up  the 
eleventh  census,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1897.  Served  as  member  and  recorder  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  appointed  by- 
President  Roosevelt  in  1902;  1902  elected  presi- 
dent of  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.;  univer- 
sity lecturer  at  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  North- 
western, Illinois,  and  has  lectured  at  Dartmouth. 
For  ten  years  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  and  served  for  several 
years  on  the  faculty  of  the  George  Washington 
University  at  Washrngfton.  Mr.  Wright  believes 
that  political  economy  should  be  enriched  by 
dealing  with  ethical  questions;  and  that  all  social 
reform  g^ows  out  of  new  conditions,  and  must  be 
treated  from  an  evolutionary  standpoint,  ethics 
prevailing  in  the  treatment.  Author  of,  among 
other  writings:  "Industrial  Evolution  of  the 
U.  S."  (1887) ;  "Outline  of  Practical  Sociology" 
(1809) ;  Ethical  Phases  of  the  Labor  Question" ; 
"The  Battles  of  Labor"  (1896);  and  many 
pamphlets  on  social  and  economic  topics;  has 
also  prepared  some  sixty  volimies  01  official 
statistics.  Address:  Clark  College,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

WYCKOFF,  WALTER  AUGUSTUS:  Professor 
of  political  economy ;  bom  Mainpuri,  India,  1865; 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  University,  1888; 
post-graduate  work  Princeton,  1888-89;  f^e 
following  year  studied  and  traveled  abroad;  in 
189 1,  that  he  might  study  at  close  range  the 
sociological  and  economic  conditions  of  wage- 
eamers  in  America,  he  became  a  wage-earner 
himself,  and  during  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
lived  by  day's  lahior  and  worked  his  way  from 
Connecticut  to  California;  spent  1893-94  as  pri- 
vate tutor,  and  traveled  twice  around  the  world. 
Appointed  social  science  fellow,  Princeton,  1894; 
lecturer  on  sociology,  1895;  assistant  professor 
of  political  economy,  1898;  member  of  American 
Economic  Association  and  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.  In  economics 
Mr.  Wyckoff  is  a  conservative;  in  social  reform, 
a  liberal.  Author  of  ' '  The  Workers — the  East ' ' ; 
"The  Workers— the  West";  *'A  Day  with  a 
Tramp,  and  Other  Days."  Address:  Princeton, 
N.J. 

WYCLIF,  JOHN:  Wyclif,  the  great  English  re- 
former, never  lost  himself  in  purely  political 
affairs.  It  was  only  in  matters  of  a  mixed  eccle- 
siastical and  political  kind  that  he  concerned 
himself.  His  one  absorbing  aim  was  to  reform 
the  Church  and  purify  it  by  leading  back  to  a 
condition  of  apostolic  poverty.     Yet  while  his 


conclusions  were  immediately  concerned  with 
the  ecclesiastical  situation,  they  have  a  soci- 
ological bearing  and  show  even  a  sociaUstic 
tendency. 

In  his  strictures  against  Church  endow^ments 
and  papal  disabilities  imposed  on  those  who  with- 
held their  goods  from  the  Church,  his  main  point 
is  that  no  man  can  grant  anything  to  another 
and  to  his  descendants  in  perpetuity,  since  pos- 
session and  the  right  to  possess  depend  upon  a 
man's  being  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  ar|;ument 
seems  to  be  an  accommodated  one,  growmg  out 
of  his  championship  of  the  nation's  independence 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  for  he  arrives  straight- 
way at  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Church  fail  in 
its  duty  the  temporal  lords  may  deprive  it  of 
its  temporal  possessions,  the  judgment  of  such 
failure  lying  not  with  the  theologian  but  with 
the  civil  politician.  Nevertheless  this  position 
is  the  groundwork  of  his  Latin  treatises  entitled 
"De  Dominio  Divino."  "On  the  Lordship  of 
God,"  and  "De  Civili  Dominio,"  "On  Civil  Lord- 
ship." 

In  these  two  works  his  thesis  is  that  lordship 
depends  upon  service.  Here  we  find  the  princi- 
ple of  the  dependence  of  the  individual  soul  upon 
CJodialone,  which  distinguishes  WycUf's  from  any 
other  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  which  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  privilege.  He  maintains  that 
no  one  in  mortal  sin  has  any  right  to  any  gift  of 
GoA.  He  adopts  the  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
who  had  said,  "Sin  is  nothing  and  men  when  they 
sin  become  nothing,"  and  he  argues  that  as  sin- 
ners are  really  nothing,  they  of  course  can  pos- 
sess nothing.  Such  possession  as  the  wicked 
have  is  not  possession  at  all,  but  they  only  occupy 
for  a  time  that  which  they  have  unrighteously 
usurped  or  stolen  from  the  righteous,  who  are 
lord  of  aU  things.  Even  when  the  righteous  are 
afflicted  in  this  life,  they  still  have  true  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  universe,  inasmuch  as  "all 
things  work  together  for  good"  to  them. 

Wyclif  transfers  this  conception  from  the  relig- 
ious to  the  political  sphere.  The  rank  which  a 
man  has  in  the  eyes  01  God  must  involve  his  rank 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  He  pursues  his  doctrine  to 
the  logical  conclusion  that  as  there  are  many  right- 
eous, and  each  is  lord  of  the  universe,  all  g»jds 
must  necessarily  be  held  in  common.  He  avows 
this  doctrine  of  community  without  doubt  or 
hesitation.  And  yet  from  several  guarded  sen- 
tences it  would  appear  that  he  does  not  favor  a 
conununistic  reorganization  of  society  for  the 
present,  but  only  looks  forward  to  it  as  a  future 
ideal. 

The  possibility  of  mischief  under  such  teach- 
ings is  very  apparent.  It  is  not  for  man  to  judge 
against  man,  smce  the  personal  equation  is  never*" 
to  be  depended  on.  The  rich  man  will  accept 
his  prosperity  as  evidence  that  he  is  righteous, 
as  with  the  ancient  Jews.  The  poor  man  very 
easily  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is  the 
only  righteous  man  and  that  the  possessing 
classes  are  unrighteous  and  therefore  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  lordship.  Wyclif  recognized  this 
danger  and  warns  against  the  resort  to  force 
except  it  be  likely  to  put  an  end  to  tyranny. 
And  yet  while  it  seems  certain  that  Wyclif 
had  no  connection  with  the  Peasants'  War,  and 
that  he  sincerely  deprecated  it,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  John  Ball  and  Wat  Tyler  found 
justification  for  the  outbreak  they  headed  in  the 
teachings  of  the  great  divine. 

PX'iJl  Moore  Straybr. 


Young  Men's 
Zueblin,  Charles 
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YOUHG  HEN'S  CHRISTIAir  ASSOCIATION: 

Formed  (London)  1844,  under  the  leadership  in 
England  of  Sir  George  Williams,  and  in  North 
America  of  the  North  American  International 
Committee  (1854);  on  a  specific  Christian  basis, 
its  object  is  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
spiritual  benefit  (a)  of  its  members,  (b)  of  young 
men  in  general,  (c)  of  boys,  the  young  men  of 
to-morrow.  Associations  In  the  world,  8,332,  of 
which  1,868  are  in  North  America.  The  total 
membership  of  these  North  American  associa- 
tions is  405,789;  they  occupy  552  buildings  of 
their  own,  valued  at  $30,857,430.  They  liave 
36,293  young  men  as  students  m  evening  edu- 
cational classes,  153,473  in  their  physical  de- 
partments, and  nearly  74,478  in  Bible  classes. 
They  employ  2,339  general  secretaries  and  other 
paid  officials,  and  expended  last  year  for  current 
expenses — local,  state,  and  international — $5,- 
3 14,028.  North  America  contains  approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  associations 
in  the  world,  one  half  of  the  total  membership, 
three  quarters  of  the  total  number  of  employed 
officers,  and  three  quarters  of  the  total  value  of 
buildings  and  equipment.  This  statement  of  the 
relative  standing  of  the  American  movement  is 
essential  to  the  recognition  of  its  real  position  of 
leadership,  a  leadership  also  signally  manifested 
in  the  extension  of  its  work  to  non-Christian 
lands  in  other  continents.    International  Com- 


mtttee,  of5oe  No.  3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
New  York.  General  Secretary,  Richard  C.  Morse. 
This  committee  is  the  general  executive  of  the 
associations  of  North  America.  It  consists  of 
fifty-four  representative  Christian  laymen  and 
employs  a  force  of  fifty  secretaries  in  the  home 
and  mty  in  the  foreign  field.  In  conjunction 
with  thirty-six  state  and  provincial  committees 
it  has  promoted  every  phase  of  work  just  de- 
scribed, and  has  been  a  leading  factor  in  extend- 
ing the  movement  among  railroad  and  other 
industrial  men,  students,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ne- 
groes. World's  Committee,  office  No.  3  rue  Gen- 
eral Durant,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  General  Secre- 
taries, C.  Fremoud  and  C.  P'hildius. 


YOUNG  WOUEN'S  (SRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION (see  also  World's  Y.  W.  C.  A.) :  In  the 
United  States,  the  organization  was  formed  185S 
as  the  "Ladies'  Christian  Union."  By  1871 
there  were  thirty  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
an  International  Board  was  developed.  In  1886 
another  national  organization  was  started  under 
the  same  name  with  the  special  object  of  es- 
tablishing Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  in  schools  and  coU^es. 
In  1906  the  two  organizations  came  together. 
National  President,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Wm.  Rossiter,  125  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 


ZACHER,  GEORGE:  Director  of  Imperial 
Statistical  Department;  bom  1854,  K6nigsberg, 
East  Prussia.  Traveled  for  the  purpose  of  social 
study  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  years  1887, 
i9ofr-7,  and  1904,  and  in  the  years  1895,  1903  and 
1905  made  special  journeys  to  Africa  for  the 
purpose.  Has  written  many  articles  on  concil- 
iation and  arbitration,  strikes  and  lockouts,  out- 
of-work  insurance,  etc.  Dr.  Zacher  believes 
that  social  reform,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be 
based  upon  the  combination  of  self-help  and  State 
aid;  private  initiative  and  State  interference. 
Author:  "Working  Men's  Movement  and  Social 
Reform  in  Germany";  "Guide  for  Women's  In- 
surance in  Germany";  "Die  Arbeiter  Versich- 
erung  im  Auslande";  "Handworterbuch  der 
Staatswissenschaften."  Address:  W.  I.  Pots- 
damer  Strasse  134a,  Berlin,  Germany. 

ZOAR:  The  communistic  settlement  of  Zoar 
was  founded  in  1817  by  a  sect  from  Wurttem- 
berg,  in  Germany,  called  Separatists.  The 
communistic  element,  however,  was  an  after- 
thought, only  dating  from  18 19.  Objection  to 
war  and  to  the  formalities  of  the  established  re- 
ligion, coupled  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Quakers  01  Philadelphia,  seem  to  have  drawn 
them  from  Germany.  Joseph  Baumeler  was  their 
main  leader  till  his  death  in  185^.  They  allowed 
marriage,  maintained  family  life,  and  seemed 
broader  in  their  religious  views  than  most  of 
the  German  communistic  sects  of  America.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Ely's  "The  Labor  Move- 
ment in  America"  (1886),  they  then  owned  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  land,  had  .several  manu- 


facturing establishments,  and  property  valued 
at  $1,500,000,  with  a  membership  of  390  souls. 
They  gradually  grew  however,  smaller  in  number, 
and  more  like  a  rich  corporation  than  a  com- 
munity, till  they  finally  dissolved  as  a  com- 
munity in  1898. 

ZUEBLIN,  CHARLES:  Professor  of  sodologjr, 
University  of  Chicago;  bom  Pendleton,  Ind., 
1866;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Northwest- 
em  University  (Ph.B.,  1887),  Yale  University 
(D.B.,  1889),  and  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
Established,  1891,  the  Northwestern  University 
Settlement  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  same  year  or- 
ganized the  Chicago  Society  for  University  Exten- 
sion. In  1893  was  appointed  instructor  in  soci- 
ology in  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  several 
years  thereafter  specialized  on  English  social 
questions,  spending  successive  vacations  in  Great 
Britain.  A  meml^r  of  the  London  Fabian  So- 
ciety, with  whose  views  he  is  in  general  sym- 
pathy. Early  made  the  acquaintance  of  ethical 
culture  lecturers  and  societies  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  America,  and  has  lec- 
tured for  many  of  the  American  societies;  has 
also  lectured  in  university  extension  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  During  the  last 
ten  years  has  specialized  in  municipal  sociology 
with  special  reference  to  American  cities.  Mr. 
Zueblin  has  written  many  articles  and  reviews 
for  the  sociological  and  economic  journals.  Au- 
thor: "American  MuniQJaaLP'G 
arte  of  Civic  Develops 
sity  of  Chicago,  Ciaaitgaif-i 
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Abandoned  Farms,  i 
Abbott.  Leonard  D.,  a.  67 
Abbott,  Lyman,  b.  i;  a.  197:  q.  609 
Aberdeen,  Countess  of,  b.  i 
Abolition  Movement,  i,  ii» 
Aborigines  Protective  Society,  The.  3 
Abraham.  William,  b.  3 
Absenteeism,  3 
Abstinence,  Reward  of,  4 
Accidents,  Industrial,  4 

Insurance,  4.  6i7 

Prevention  of.  463 

Railways,  1036,  1047 
Actors'  Church  Alliance.  7 
Actors'  Church  Union.  7 
Adams.  Bristow,  a.  496 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  q.  313 
Adams,  Francis,  b.  7 
Adams,  T.  S.,  a.  178 
Addams  Jane,  b.  7:  q.  40s:  q-  S87:  q. 

1106 
Adderley,  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Gran- 
ville, b.  8 
Adler,  Felix,  b.  8 
Adler,  Nettie,  a.  183 
Adler,  Victor,  b.  8 
Administrative  Nihilism,  a.  8 
Adulteration  of  Food,  a.  8 
Adult  Sunday  Schools,  5 10 
Advertising,  a.  11 
Africa,  a.  1 1 
Agape,  IX 
Age  of  Consent,  » 
Agrarian  Party,  i> 
Agicultural  Colleges  and   Experiment 

Stations,  11,  4>8 
Agricultural  Organisation  Sodety,  The, 

13 

Agriculture,  13,  969 
Wa^es,  1266,  117 1 

Aladym.  Alexis,  b.  18 

Alaska.  a8 

Albertson,  Ralph,  a.  306 

Albrecht.  b.  38 

Albrecht.  Theodor  C,  b.  s8 

Alcholic  Liquois,  717 

Alden,  Percy,  b.  a8;  q.  >a4:  a,  678 

Allan,  William,  b.  a8 

Allemane,  Jean,  b.  39 

Allen,  Charles  Grant  Blairfindie,  b.  19 

Alms  Houses,  91$ 

Altgeld,  John  P.,  b.  99;  q.  166 

Altruism,  39 

Altruist  Community,  39 

Amalgamated     Association     of     Iron, 
Keel,  and  Tin  Workere,  39 

Amana  Community,  39 

American    Academy   of    Political   and 
Social  Science,  30 

American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a 

American  Assodatkm  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, 30 

American  Civic  Association.  3 1 

American  Economic  Association,  3 1 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  3 1 

American  Forestry  Association.  37 

American  Institute  for  Social  Service, 

37 
American  Peace  Society,  37 
American  Political  Science  Association, 

38 
American  Prison  Association,  809 
American  Proportional  Representation 

League,  38 
American  Protective  Association,  38 
American  Purity  Alliance,  39 
American    Railway    Union,    39,    xoix, 

American    Secular    Union    and    Free- 
thought  Federation.  39 


American  Social  Science  Association,  39 

American  Statistical  Association,  40 
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